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Congressional  toord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    O  2^   CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^erf/iesrfai^,  April  28,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has 
made:  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
t^— Psalms  118:  23. 

Our  hearts  rejoice,  our  Father,  for  this 
new  day  Thou  hast  made  and  given  to 
us.  May  we  live  thtough  it  with  faith  and 
hope  and  love  alive  within  us.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  privilege  of  working  to- 
gether with  Thee  for  things  which  mat- 
ter most  to  our  people.  Prosper  us  in 
our  planning,  encourage  us  in  our  en- 
deavors, and  strengthen  us  as  we  step 
forwtffd  on  behalf  of  our  coimtry.  Let 
not  any  pettiness,  any  prejudice,  or  any 
pride  get  in  the  way  of  our  accomplish- 
ments but  with  a  passion  for  justice  and 
truth  may  we  pursue  our  upward  way 
until  the  earth  shall  be  fair  with  the 
brightness  of  brotherhood,  the  presence 
of  peace,  and  the  glory  of  goodness.  In 
the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annovmces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1557.  An  act  to  provide  financial  afi- 
Blstance  to  local  educational  agencies  In 
order  to  establish  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  BOARD  OP 
VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy: 

April  27.  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representativea, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  been  a  distinct 
honor  for  me  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  Since  It  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  the  next  reg^xUar  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  I  wo\ild  like  to  resign  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  so  that  you  may  appoint 


one  of  the  Members  who  may  attend  this  im- 
portant meeting. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Natcher. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  4355(a) , 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hull)  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


MENDEL  J.  DAVIS 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  r6m3.rk.s  ) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  good  news  for  the  country  from  South 
Carolina  this  morning.  The  voters  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  selection  of  an  outstanding  yoimg 
man  to  succeed  our  late  beloved  col- 
league, Mendel  Rivers,  as  Congressmsm 
from  that  district. 

Mendel  J.  Davis,  28  years  old,  of 
Charleston,  will  be  the  youngest  Demo- 
crat in  the  92d  Congress.  He  won  his 
election  yesterday  against  overwhelming 
Republican  opposition  and  against  a  na- 
tional effort  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  was  almost  unparalleled  for 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  and  also 
his  cochairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neal)  and  Ken 
Harding  for  the  fine  job  they  all  did  in 
the  successful  campaign  of  Mendel  J. 
Davis. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  That  despite 
the  fact  that  speakers  of  national 
prominence  were  called  in  to  lead  the 
Republican  campaign,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  Party  heavily 
committed  its  prestige  and  financial  sup- 
port to   this  election,  this  fine  yoimg 


Democrat    received    37,857    votes    and 
scored  an  outstanding  victory. 


REPUBLICAN  PROGRESS  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permissicxi  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
naturally  I  welcome  the  newly  elected 
Member  from  South  Carolina  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  gentle- 
man comes  from  a  wonderful  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  succeeds  one  of  our  most 
able  and  beloved  Members  of  this  body, 
the  late  Mendel  Rivers. 

,1  would  point  out,  however,  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  EDMONDSON)  that  the  figures  as  I 
saw  them  in  the  morning  paper  today 
were  some  33,000  votes  for  the  winner, 
and  approximately  29,000  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate. 

I  suspect  that  those  29,000  votes  lot  a 
Republican  in  a  congressional  contest 
in  Cliarleston,  B.C.,  is  an  alltime  high, 
and  that  the  percentage  of  the  Republi- 
can vote  in  that  congressional  district 
contest  is  an  alltime  high.  I  would  just 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson)  that  we  are 
making  progress  in  South  Carolina,  and 
we  are  making  progress  nationally,  and 
that  my  friend  can  crow  this  time,  but 
he  will  be  disappointed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
figures  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  are  not 
up  to  date.  Mr.  Davis  had  over  37,000 
votes,  and  that  is  just  a  little  over  half 
of  what  Mr.  Goldwater  got  in  that  same 
district  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Ooldwatek  did  very  well  in 
1964,  which  I  think  is  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  progress  we  are  making,  and  that 
any  of  the  figures  he  quotes  should  not 
give  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  any 
pleasure  or  rejoicing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Midilgan  has  expired. 


cxvrr- 
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extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  mCKS  of  Washington.  Mi 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  express  my 
support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  55: 1 
calling  for  the  designation  of  May  a> 
Human  Development  Month,  and  thf 
weekend  of  May  8  and  9  as  Internation 
al  Walk  for  Development  Weekend. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  excellent  work 
the  Yoimg  World  Development  and  it* 
parent  organization,  the  American  Free  ■ 
dom  From  Hunger  Foimdation,  has  been 
doing  in  the  area  of  human  resource  de  • 
velopment.  This  organization,  made  ud 
primarily  of  yoimg  men  and  women, 
raises  fimds  for  domestic  and  interna  ■ 
tional  development  through  annual 
"walks"  in  local  communities. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  our  colleagues. 
Congressman  Schwengel  and  Congress  ■ 
man  Fraser,  last  year  walks  were  coni 
ducted  in  over  135  communities  through 
out  our  coiantry,  and  some  $2.5  mllllo: 
was  raised.  This  year  the  foundation 'j 
walk  weekend  is  scheduled  for  May 
and  9,  and  the  coordinator  for  the  wal 
in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  advised  me  th; 
between  6,000  and  8.000  people  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  Tacoma  wall : 
alone. 

In  my  view,  these  young  people  ar^ 
constructively  demonstrating  their  con*- 
cem  for  the  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  anfl 
other  problems  afflicting  this  Nation  and 
the  world.  In  addition,  their  efforts  hel^ 
make  us  all  more  aware  of  our  own  peri- 
sonal  responsibility  and  commitment  i^ 
helping  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  young  people  in  thfe 
United  States  who  walk  on  May  8  and  ^ 
will  be  lolned  by  others  In  over  40  na^ 
tions  around  the  world.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  before  us  today,  I  woul^ 
urge  that  these  efforts  be  formally  recog 
nlzed  by  this  Congress. 


lit  and 
in  thle 


PROPOSED  DEPRECIATION 
REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  pet- 
mlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min  - 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark^, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  thJB 
Internal  Revenue  Service  hearings  being 
held  next  week  on  the  new  depreciation 
gxildellnes,  I  think  It  is  timely  to  review 
what  has  happened  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  investment  tax  credit 
why  the  new  guidelines  are  needed. 

The  productivity  growth  rate 
post  4  years  has  dropped  from  a  3-pei|- 
cent  level  since  World  War  n  to  1/7 
percent.  Since  compensation  per  mar^- 
power  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  7  percent 
during  this  same  4  years,  the  averade 
Increase  in  unit  labor  costs  was  5.3  pen- 
cent.  Tills  high  increase  in  labor  cosis 
was  a  prime  contributor  to  the  inflatloi^- 
ary  surge  and  the  consequent  need  fdr 
the  restrictive  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies that  have  produced  the  preserit 
economic  slack  and  imemplojmient. 

Moreover,  the  termination  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  together  with  infla- 
tion and  depressed  profits,  have  caused  a 
7-percent  Increase  in  obsolete  manufaa- 
turing  equipment  and  produced  ah 
alarming  drop  in  the  American  balande 
of  trade. 

The  ajsset  depreciation  range — ADR*- 
-win  improve  this  situation.  The  ADR,'s 


will  allow  taxpayers  to  take  as  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  depreciation  an 
amoimt  based  on  a  period  of  years  be- 
tween 20  percent  above  and  20  percent 
below  guideline  lines  established  in  1962. 
The  other  major  change  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  "reserve  ratio  test"  which  has 
proved  inequitable  and  administratively 
cumbersome. 

Contrary  to  what  its  opponents  say, 
the  relative  benefits  of  the  ADR  sys- 
tem are  greater  for  small  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  than  for  big  business. 

Depreciation  allowances  are  a  major 
source  of  internal  funds  and,  since  these 
smaller  businesses  are  less  able  to  get  In- 
ternal fimds,  any  increase  in  internal 
funds  will  improve  the  ability  of  these 
firms  to  invest. 

The  enactment  of  the  Asset  Depreci- 
ation Range  will  have  the  following  ben- 
eficial affects: 

First.  Produce  higher  living  standard 
for  American  worker  through  wage  in- 
creases that  can  be  absorbed  by  high 
productivity  growth  rates. 

Second.  Increase  modernization  of 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Third.  Improve  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Fourth.  Stimulate  a  higher  rate  of 
capital  formation. 

Fifth.  Offset  the  inflationary  erosion 
of  the  depreciation  deduction. 

Sixth.  Enable  firms  to  develop  new 
technologies  to  prevent  environmental 
damage. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  UR.  2166,  OLEOMARGARINE 
AMENDMENT  TO  POOD,  DRUG, 
AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Riiles,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  388  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  388 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  oi  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoiise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
ai66)  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  Is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorrmi  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  711 

Ashbrook  Dlggs  McKlnney 

Ashley  Dorn  Metcalfe 

Aspln  Dowdy  Murphy,  NY. 

Baker  Downing  Patman 

Baring  Edwards.  La.  Plrnle 

Begich  Gallagher  Podell 

Bergland  Gray  Pryor,  Ark. 

Blaggl  Green,  Pa.  Rhodes 

Brown,  Ohio  GrlfBths  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burton  Gross  Runnels 

Carter  Gubser  Scheuer 

Celler  Halpem  Slack 

Chamberlain  Hanley  Stokes 

Chlsholm  Hanna  Stubblefleld 

Clark  Hebert  Symington 

Clay  Jones,  Ala.  Thompson,  N.J. 

Collins,  111.  Jones.  Tenn.  Vanik 

Conyers  Kee  Wolff 

Connan  Kemp  Wyatt 

Coughlln  Lennon  Young,  Tex. 

Davis.  Ga.  Lloyd  Zwacb 

Dellums  Long,  La. 

Denholm  McCuUoch 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  364 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  70, 
RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK 

Mr.  POAGE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  70)  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  financing  for 
the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

CONTKRFNCK    RKPOBT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    92-165) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  70) 
to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  additional 
source  of  financing  for  the  rural  telephone 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  growing  capital 
needs  of  the  mral  telephone  systems  require 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  telephone  bank 
which  wUl  furnish  assured  and  viable  sources 
of  supplementary  financing  with  the  objec- 
tive that  said  bank  will  become  an  entirely 
privately  owned,  operated,  and  financed 
corporation.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
many  mral  telephone  systems  require  financ- 
ing under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided 
in  title  n  of  the  Rural  Hectrlflcatlon  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended.  In  order  to  effectuate  this 
policy,  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended  (7  ITjS.C.  921-034),  U  amended 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

SBC.  2.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  two  new  titles: 

"TITLE  m 
"Sec.  301.  RtJEAL  Telephone  Account. — 
There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  an  account,  to  be  Imown 
as  the  rural  telephone  account,  consisting  of 
so  much  of  the  net  collection  proceeds  (as 
defined  In  section  406(a)  of  this  Act)  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  investment 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Rural  Telephone 
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Bank  In  accordance  with  such  section  406(a) : 
Provided.  That  such  Investment  shall  be 
deemed  paid  in  capital  of  the  said  bank  not- 
withstanding that  funds  representing  the, 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  stock  shair' 
remain  In  the  rural  telephone  account  un- 
til required  for  actual  disbursement  In  cash 
by  the  said  bank. 

"Sec.  302.  Depostt  or  Accottnt  Monetb. — 
Moneys  in  the  rural  telephone  account  shall 
remain  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  until  disbursed. 

"TITLE  IV 

"Sec.  401.  Establishment,  Oenebal  Ptrs- 
posES,  AND  Status  or  the  Telephone  Bank. — 
(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  (hereinafter  called  the  telephone 
bank). 

"(b)  The  general  purposes  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  be  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  supplemental  funds  to  the  extent  feasible 
from  non-F'ederal  sources,  to  utilize  said 
funds  in  the  making  of  loans  under  section 
408  of  this  title,  and  to  conduct  its  opera- 
tions to  the  extent  practicable  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

"(c)  The  telephone  bank  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  venue,  be  deemed  a  citizen  and 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
telephone  bank  is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments to  State,  territorial,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  lieu  of  property  taxes  upon  real 
property  and  tangible  personal  property 
which  w£is  subject  to  State,  terrltorltJ,  and 
local  taxation  before  acquisition  by  the  tele- 
phone bank.  Such  payment  may  be  in  the 
amounts,  at  the  times,  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  telephone  bank  deems  appropriate  but 
the  telephone  bank  shall  be  guided  by  the 
policy  of  making  payments  not  In  excess  of 
the  taxes  which  would  have  been  payable 
upon  such  property  In  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  acquired. 

"Sec.  402.  GENEaiAL  Powers. — To  carry  out 
the  specific  powers  herein  authorized,  the 
telephone  bank  shall  have  power  to  (a) 
adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  (b) 
sue  and  b^  sued  In  Its  corporate  name;  (ci 
make  contracts,  leases,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  enter  into  other  transactions  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness, and  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate; (d)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  man- 
ner, hold,  maintain,  use,  and  disptose  of  prop- 
erty :  Provided,  That  the  telephone  bank  may 
only  acquire  property  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  its  banking  operations  or  pledged  or  mort- 
gaged to  secure  loans  made  hereunder  or  in 
temporary  operation  or  maintenance  thereof : 
Provided  further.  That  any  such  pledged  or 
mortgaged  property  so  acquired  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  promptly  as  is  consistent  with 
prudent  liquidation  practices,  but  In  no 
event  later  than  five  years  after  such  acquisi- 
tion; (e)  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  of  property  in  aid  of  any  of  the  purposes 
herein  authorized;  (f)  appoint  such  officers, 
attorneys,  agents,  and  employees,  vest  them 
with  such  powers  and  duties,  fix  and  pay 
such  compensation  to  them  for  their  services 
as  the  telephone  bank  may  determine;  (g) 
determine  the  character  of  and  the  necessity 
for  Its  obligations  and  expenditures,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  al- 
lowed, and  paid;  (h)  execute,  in  accordance 
with  Its  bylaws,  all  Instrvmients  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  Its  pow- 
ers; (1)  collect  or  compromise  all  obliga- 
tions assigned  to  or  held  by  it  and  all  legal 
or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  it  In  connec- 
tion with  the  payment  of  such  obllgationB 
until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection;  and  (j)  exercise  all  such  other 
powers  as  shall  be  necessary  or  Incidental  to 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  403.  Special  Provisions  Ooveenino 


Telephone  Bank  as  an  Agency  or  the 
United  States  Until  Conversion  or  Owner- 
ship, Control,  and  Operation. — ^Untll  the 
ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  the 
telephone  b€mk  Is  converted  as  provided  in 
section  410(a)  of  this  title  and  not  there- 
after— 

"(a)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
called  the  Secretary) :  Provided,  however. 
That  the  telephone  txmk  shall  at  no  time  be 
entitled  to  transmission  of  its  mall  free  of 
postage,  nor  shall  It  have  the  priority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of 
bankrupt,  insolvent,  and  decedents'  estates; 

"(b)  in  order  to  perform  Its  resp>onslblli- 
tlea  under  this  title,  the  telephone  bank  may 
partially  or  Jointly  utilize  the  facilities  and 
the  services  of  employees  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  or  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  DepMirtment  of  Agriculture, 
without  cost  to  the  telephone  bank; 

"  (c)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Oovernment  Corpo- 
ration O}ntrol  Act,  as  amended  (31  UJ3.C. 
841,  et  seq.).  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  It  were  Included  In  the 
definition  of  'wholly  owned  Government 
corporation'  as  set  forth  in  section  101  of 
said  Act    (31  U.S.C.  846); 

"(d)  the  telephone  bank  may  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  classification  laws 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  telephone  bank 
as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

"(e)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  517,  519,  and 
2679  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  404.  Governor. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions yt  section  410,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
shall  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  telephone  bank  (herelr  called  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank).  Except  as  to 
matters  sjjeclfically  reserved  to  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board  in  this  title,  the  Govemor 
of  the  telephone  bank  shall  exercise  and 
perform  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  telephone  bank. 

"Sec.  405.  Board  of  Directors. —  (a)  The 
management  of  the  telephone  bank,  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be 
vested  In  a  board  of  directors  (herein  called 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board)  consisting  of 
thirteen  members. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  the  Govemor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  be 
members  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board.  Five 
other  members  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  to  serve 
at  his  pleasure,  three  of  whom  shall  be  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture but  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Ru- 
ral Electrification  Administration,  and  two 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  general  public  and 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  The  Administrator  and  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Govemor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  serve  as  mem- 
bers without  additional  compensation. 

"(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  six  additional 
members  of  the  Initial  Telephone  Bank  Board 
to  be  selected  from  the  directors,  managers, 
and  employees  of  any  entities  eligible  to  bor- 
row from  the  telephone  bank  and  of  organi- 
zations controlled  by  such  entitles,  with  due 
regard  to  fair  representation  of  the  rural 
telephone  systems  of  the  Nation.  The  six 
members  thus  appointed  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  duly  elected 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  Within  twelve  months  following  the 
appointment  of  the  six  members  of  the  Initial 
Board  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  the  Gov- 


ernor of  the  telephone  bank  shall  call  a  meet- 
ing of  all  entities  then  eligible  to  borrow  from 
the  telephone  bank  and  organizations  con- 
trolled by  such  entitles  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  members  of  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board.  Each  such  entity  and  organization 
shall  be  entitled  to  notice  of  and  shall  have 
one  noncumulatlve  role  at  said  meeting.  Six 
members  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall 
be  elected  for  a  two-year  term,  three  from 
among  the  directors,  managers,  and  em- 
ployees of  cooperative-type  entitles  eligible 
to  vote  and  organizations  controlled  by  such 
entitles,  and  three  from  among  the  managers, 
directors,  and  employees  of  commercial-type 
entitles  eligible  to  vote  and  org^anizatlons 
controlled  by  such  entitles.  These  six  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  hy  majority  vote  of  the 
entitles  and  organizations  eligible  to  vote  and 
such  entitles  and  organizations  may  vote  by 
proxy. 

"(e)  Thereafter,  in  accordance  with  the  by- 
laws of  the  telephone  bank,  the  six  members 
of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  be  elected 
by  holders  of  class  B  and  class  C  stock,  three 
from  among  the  directors,  managers,  and  em- 
ployees of  cooperative-type  entitles  and  or- 
ganizations controlled  by  such  entities  hold- 
ing class  B  or  class  C  stock,  and  three  from 
among  the  directors,  managers,  and  em- 
ployees of  commercial-type  entitles  and  or- 
ganizations controlled  by  such  entitles  hold- 
ing class  B  or  class  C  stock.  These  six  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote  of  the 
entitles  and  organizations  eligible  to  vote  and 
such  entitles  and  wganlzatlons  may  vote  by 
proxy. 

"(f)  Any  Telephone  Bank  Board  member 
may  continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected  until  his 
successor  has  been  elected  and  has  qualified. 
Telephone  Bank  Board  members  designated 
from  the  general  public,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b) ,  or  appointed  or  elected  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c) .  (d) ,  and  (e) ,  shall  receive 
$100  for  each  day  or  part  thereof,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  days  per  year  for  the  first 
three  years  after  enactment  of  this  title  and 
not  to  exceed  fifty  days  per  year  thereafter, 
spent  In  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  may 
prescribe. 

"(g)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  law, 
regulating  the  manner  in  which  the  tele- 
phone bank's  business  shall  be  conducted,  its 
directors  and  officers  elected,  its  stock  issued, 
held,  and  disposed  of,  its  property  transferred. 
Its  bylaws  amended,  and  the  powers  and 
privileges  granted  to  it  by  law  exercised  and 
enjoyed. 

"(h)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  meet 
at  such  times  and  places  as  It  may  fix  and 
determine,  but  shall  hold  at  least  four  reg- 
ularly scheduled  meetings  a  year,  and  special 
meetings  may  be  held  on  call  in  the  manner 
specified  In  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone 
bank. 

"(1)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  the  administration 
of  this  title  IV  and  any  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  effectuation  of  the  policies  of  title 
IV,  Including  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  406.  CAPrrALizATioN. — (a)  The  tele- 
phone bank's  capital  shall  consist  of  capital 
subscribed  by  the  United  States,  by  borrow- 
ers from  the  telephone  bank,  by  corporations 
and  public  bodies  eligible  to  become  bor- 
rowers from  the  telephone  bank,  and  by  or- 
ganizations controlled  by  such  borrowers, 
corporations,  and  public  bodies.  Beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  United  States  shaU  fur- 
nish capital  for  the  purchase  oT  class  A  stock 
and  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  net  collection  proceeds  la 
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the  rural  telephone  account  created  under 
title  HI  of  thla  Act  such  amounts,  not  t  > 
exceed  (30,000,000  annually,  for  such   pur- 
chases until  such  class  A  stock  shall  equal 
$300,000,000:    Provided,    That    on    or    befors 
July  1,  1975,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  ths 
Congress  on  the  status  of  capitalization  or 
the   telephone   bank   by   the   United    States 
with  appropriate  recommendations.  As  usel 
in  this  section  and  section  301,   the  tern 
'net  collection  proceeds'  shall  be  deemed  t) 
mean  payments  from  and  after  July  1,  196£ , 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  loans  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made  under  section  201  o' 
this  Act,  less  an  amount  representing  inter  • 
est  payable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur' 
on  loans  to  the  Administrator  for  telephom 
purposes  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act. 
"(b)    The  capital  stock  of  the  telephon^ 
bank  shall  consist  of  three  classes,  class  Ai 
class   B,    and    class   C,   the    rights,    power^ 
privileges,  and  preferences  of  the  separate 
classes  to  be  as  specified,  not  tnconsisteni 
with  law.  In  the  bylaws  of  the  telepbonf 
bank.  Class  B  and  class  C  stock  shall  be  vot^ 
lag  stock,  but  no  holder  of  said  stock  shall  b^ 
entitled  to  more  than  one  vote,  nor  shalj 
class  B  and  class  C  stockholders,  regardles^ 
of  their  number,  which  are  owned  or  con* 
trolled  by  the  same  person,  group  of  per* 
sons,   firm,   association,   or   corporation,   b< 
entitled  In  any  event  to  more  than  one  vote 
"(c)   Class  A  stock  shall  be  Issued  only  tc 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrlflca 
tion  Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  In  exchange  for  capital  furnished  tc 
the  telephone  bank  pursuant  to  subsectlor 
(a) ,  and   such    class   A  stock   shall   be  re- 
deemed and  retired  by  the  telephone  bank 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  June  30,  1985,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  determines  that  such  retirement  will 
impair  the  operations  of  the  telephone  bank 
Provided,    That    the    minimum    amount    of 
Class  A  stock  that  shall  be  retired  each  year 
after   said    date    and    after    the    amount    of 
class  A  and  class  B  stock  issued  totals  $400,- 
000.000.  shall  equal  the  amount  of  class  B 
stock  sold  by  the  telephone  bank  during  such 
year.  Class  A  stock  shall   be  entlUed  to  a 
return,  payable  from  Income,  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  amounts  of 
baid  class  A  stock  actually  paid  Into  the  tele- 
phone bank.  Such  return  shall  be  cumiUative 
and  shall  be  payable  annually  Into  mlscel 
laneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

•■(d)  Class  B  stock  shall  be  held  only  by 
recipients  of  loans  under  section  403  of  this 
Act.  Borrowers  receiving  loan  funds  pur 
suant  to  section  408(a)  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be 
required  to  Invest  In  class  B  stock  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  loan  funds  so  pro- 
vided. No  dividends  shall  be  payable  en  class 
B  stock.  All  holders  of  class  B  stock  shall 
be  entitled  to  patronage  refunds  in  class  B 
stock  under  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
specified  In  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 
"(e)  Class  C  stock  shall  be  available  for 
purchase  and  shall  be  held  only  by  borrowers, 
or  by  corporations  and  public  bodies  eligible 
to  borrow  under  section  408  of  this  Act,  or 
by  organizations  controlled  by  such  bor- 
rowers, corporations  and  public  bodies,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  dividends  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 
Such  dividends  shall  be  payable  only  from 
Income  and,  until  all  class  A  stock  is  retired, 
ahall  not  exceed  the  current  average  rate 
payable  on  Its  telephone  debentures. 

"(f)  If  a  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
public  body  is  not  authorized  under  the  laws 
of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  It  Is  organized 
to  acquire  stock  of  the  telephone  bank,  the 
telephone  bank  shall.  In  lieu  thereof,  permit 
such  organization  to  pay  into  a  special  fund 
of  the  telephone  bank  a  ium  equivalent  to 
the  amoiukt  of  stock  to  be  purchased.  Kach 
reference  In  this  title  to  capital  stock,  or  to 
class  B.  or  class  C  stock,  shall  include  also 
the  special  fund  equivalents  of  such  stock. 


and  to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  laws 
of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  such  organiza- 
tion Is  (H-ganlzed,  a  holder  of  special  fund 
equivalents  of  class  B,  or  class  C  stock,  shall 
have  the  same  rights  and  status  as  a  holder 
of  class  B  or  class  C  stock,  respectively.  The 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  telephone  bank 
in  respect  of  such  special  fund  equivalent 
shall  be  Identical  to  Its  rights  and  obligations 
in  respect  of  class  B  or  class  C  stock,  respec- 
tively. 

"(g)  After  payment  of  all  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  telephone  bsink,  including  In- 
terest on  Its  telephone  debentures,  setting 
aside  appropriate  funds  for  reserves  for  losses, 
and  making  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and 
returns  on  class  A  stock  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 406(c),  and  on  class  C  stock,  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board  shall  annually  set  aside 
the  remaining  earnings  of  the  telephone 
bank  for  patronage  refunds  In  accordance 
with  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 

"Sbc.  407.  BoRBOWiNG  Power. — The  tele- 
phone bank  Is  authorized  to  obtain  fluids 
through  the  public  or  private  sale  of  Its 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  (herein  collectively  called 
telephone  debentures).  Telephone  deben- 
tures shall  be  Issued  at  such  times,  bear  In- 
terest at  such  rates,  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  shall  determine:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  amount  of  the  telephone  deben- 
tiwes  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed eight  times  the  paid-in  capital  and  re- 
tained earnings  of  the  telephone  bank.  The 
telephone  bank  shall  Insert  in  all  its  tele- 
phone debentures  appropriate  language  In- 
dicating that  such  telephone  debentures,  to- 
gether with  Interest  thereon,  are  not  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  do  not  con- 
stitute a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  Instnmientallty 
thereof  other  than  the  telephone  bank. 
Telephone  debentures  shall  not  be  exempt, 
eltner  as  to  principal  or  interest,  from  any 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the 
United  States,  by  any  territory,  dependency, 
or  possession  thereof,  or  by  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority.  Telephone  debentures  shall 
be  lawful  Investments  and  may  be  accepted 
as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
fimds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  and  control  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof. 

"Sec.  408.  Lending  Power. — (a)  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank  is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  telephone  bank  to  make 
loans,  in  conformance  with  poUcies  approved 
by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  to  corpora- 
tions and  public  bodies  which  have  received 
a  loan  or  loan  commitment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act,  (1)  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  under  the  same  limitations  for 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  section  201 
of  this  Act,  (2)  for  the  piuTWses  of  financing, 
or  refinancing,  the  construction,  improve- 
ment, expansion,  acquisition,  and  operation 
of  telephone  lines,  facilities,  or  systems,  in 
order  to  improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness, 
or  financial  stability  of  borrowers  financed 
under  sections  201  and  408  of  this  Act.  and 
(3)  for  the  purchase  of  class  B  stock  re- 
quired to  be  purchased  under  section  406(d) 
of  this  Act  but  not  for  the  purchase  of  class 
C  stock,  subject,  as  to  the  pxirposes  set  forth 
In  (2)  hereof,  to  the  following  provisos: 
That  in  the  case  of  any  such  loan  for  the 
acquisition  of  telephone  lines,  facilities,  or 
systems,  the  acquisition  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  the  location  and  character 
thereof  shall  be  such  as  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency, efTectlveness,  or  financial  stability  of 
the  telephone  system  of  the  borrower,  and  in 
respect  of  exchange  facilities  for  local  serv- 
ices, the  size  of  each  acquisition  shall  not 
be  greater  than  the  borrower's  existing  sys- 
tem at  the  time  It  receives  its  first  loan  from 
the  telephone  bank,  taking  Into  account  the 


number  of  subscribers  served,  miles  of  line 
and  plant  Investment. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Governor 
of  the  telephone  bank  shall  determine,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  following  restrictions: 
"(1)  AH  loans  made  iinder  this  section 
shall  be  fully  amortized  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  fifty  years. 

"(2)  Funds  to  be  loaned  under  this  Act  to 
any  borrower  shall  be  loaned  under  this  sec- 
tion m  preference  to  section  201  u  the 
borrower  is  eligible  for  such  a  loan  and 
funds  are  available  therefor.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  all  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
facilities  for  telephone  systems  with  an  aver- 
age subscriber  density  of  three  or  fewer  per 
mile  shall  be  made  under  section  201  of  this 
Act;  but  this  provision  shall  not  preclude 
the  making  of  such  loans  from  the  telephone 
bank  at  the  election  of  the  borrower. 

"(8)  Loans  under  this  section  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  bear  Intereet  at  the  high- 
est rate  which  meets  the  reqiarements  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (4),  consistent  with  the 
borrower's  ability  to  pay  such  Interest  rate 
and  with  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act;  but  not  leea  than  4  per  centum  per 
anniun. 

"(4)  Loans  shall  not  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Governor  of  the  telephone 
bank  finds  and  certifies  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment (1)  the  security  therefor  is  reasonably 
adequate  and  such  loan  will  be  repaid  with- 
in the  time  agreed,  and  (11)  the  borrower  has 
the  capability  of  producing  net  Income  or 
margins  before  Interest  at  least  equal  to  150 
per  centum  of  the  Interest  requirements  on 
all  of  its  outstanding  and  proposed  loans,  or 
such  higher  per  centum  as  may  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  In 
order  to  allocate  available  funds  equitably 
among  borrowers  or  to  Improve  the  market- 
ability of  the  telephone  debentures:  Provid- 
ed, however,  That  the  Governor  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  may  waive  the  requirement  of 
(11)  above  In  any  case  If  he  shall  determine 
(and  set  forth  his  reasons  therefor  in  writ- 
ing) that  this  requirement  would  prevent 
emergency  restoration  of  the  borrower's  sys- 
tem or  otherwise  result  In  severe  hardship  to 
the  borrower. 

"(3)  No  loan  shall  be  made  in  any  State 
which  now  has  or  may  hereafter  have  a  State 
regulatory  body  having  nuthorlty  to  regulate 
telephone  service  and  to  require  certificates 
of  convenience  and  necessity  to  the  appli- 
cant unless  such  certificate  from  such  agency 
Is  first  obtained.  In  a  State  In  which  there  is 
no  such  agency  or  regulatory  body  legally 
authorized  to  Issue  such  certificates  to  the 
applicant,  no  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Governor  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  determine  (and  set  forth  his 
reasons  therefor  in  writing)  that  no  dupli- 
cation of  lines,  facilities,  or  systems,  provid- 
ing reasonably  adequate  services  will  result 
therefrom. 

"(6)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
telephone  service  shall  have  the  meaning 
prescribed  for  this  term  In  section  203(a) 
of  this  Act,  and  the  term  telephone  lines, 
facilities,  or  systems  shall  mean  lines,  facil- 
ities, or  systems  used  In  the  rendition  of 
such  telephone  service. 

"(7)  No  borrower  of  funds  under  section 
408  of  this  Act  shall,  without  approval  of 
the  Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  under 
rules  established  by  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board,  sell  or  dispose  of  its  property,  rights, 
or  franchises,  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  until  any  loan  obtained  from  the 
telephone  bank.  Including  all  interest  and 
charges,  shall  have  been  repaid. 

"(c)  The  Governor  of  the  telephone  bank 
L'  authorized  under  rules  established  by  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board  to  adjust,  on  an 
amortized  basis,  the  schedule  of  payments  of 
Interest  or  principal  of  locuis  made  under 
this   section   upon  his  determination   that 
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with  such  readjustment  there  la  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment:  Propldol,  hovoeoer. 
That  no  adjustment  shall  extend  the  period 
ot  such  loans  beyond  fifty  years. 

"SBC.  400.  Telxphonx  Bank  Rbcxxptb. — 
Any  receipts  from  the  activltlea  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  ahall  be  available  for  all  obU- 
gatlons  and  expendlturee  of  the  telephone 
bank. 

"Sec.  410.  Conversion  of  Ownership, 
CoNTnoL  AND  Operation  or  Telephone 
Bank. — (a)  Whenever  fifty-one  per  centum 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  class  A  stock 
Issued  to  the  United  States  and  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  after  June  30,  1986,  has 
been  fully  redeemed  and  retired  purauant 
to  section  406(c)  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  powers  and  authority  of  the 
Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  granted  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  E^lectrlfi- 
cation  Administration  by  this  title  IV  shall 
vest  m  the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  and 
may  be  exercised  and  performed  through 
the  Governor  of  the  telephone  bank,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  and 
through  8\ich  other  employees  as  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board  shall  designate; 

"(2)  the  five  members  of  t^.e  Telephone 
Bank  Board  designated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  section  405(b)  shall  cease  to 
be  members,  and  the  number  of  Board 
members  shall  be  accordingly  reduced  to 
eight  unless  other  provision  is  thereafter 
made  In  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank; 

"(3)  the  telephone  bank  shall  cease  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  but  shall 
continue  In  existence  in  perpetuity  as  an 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  and 
as  a  banking  corporation  with  all  of  the  pow- 
ers and  limitations  conferred  or  Imposed 
by  this  title  IV  except  such  as  shall  have 
lapsed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  When  all  class  A  stock  has  been 
fully  redeemed  and  retired,  loans  made  by 
the  telephone  bank  shall  not  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  restrictions  prescribed 
In  the  provisos  to  section  408(a)  (2). 

"(c)  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  review 
the  continued  operations  of  the  telephone 
bank  after  all  clase  A  stock  has  been  fully 
redeemed  and  retired. 

"Sec.  411.  Liquidation  or  DissoLirnoN  of 
THE  Teuephont  Bank. — In  the  case  of  liq- 
uidation or  dissolution  of  the  telephone 
bank,  after  the  payment  or  retirement,  as 
the  case  may  be,  first,  of  all  liabilities;  sec- 
ond, of  all  class  A  stock  at  par;  third,  of  all 
clase  B  stock  at  par;  fourth,  of  all  class  C 
stock  at  par;  then  any  surpluses  and  con- 
tingency reserves  existing  on  the  effective 
date  of  liquidation  or  dissolution  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of 
class  A  and  class  B  stock  issued  and  out- 
standing before  the  effective  date  of  such 
liquidation  or  dissolution,  pro  rata. 

"Sec.  412.  Borrower  Net  Worth. — Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(2)  of  section 
408,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  a  loan  shall  not  be  made  under  section 
201  of  this  Act  to  any  borrower  which  during 
the  immediately  preceding  year  had  a  net 
worth  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  Its  assets 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  bor- 
rower cannot  obtain  such  a  loan  from  the 
telephone  bank  or  from  other  reliable  sources 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  and  terms  and 
conditions." 

Sec  3.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  lieu  of 
the  first  word  of  said  subeectlon  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  sections  301  and  406(a) 
of  this  Act,  all". 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  to  public  bodies  now  providing 
telephone  service  In  rural  areas",  immediately 
after  the  word  "areas"  in  the  first  sentence 


and  also  Immediately  after  the  word  "areas" 
In  the  first  proviso  of  the  second  sentence. 

Sre.  4.  Section  201  of  the  Government  C<w- 
poratlon  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  VS.C. 
856),  Is  amended,  effective  when  the  owner- 
ship, control,  and  operation  of  the  telephone 
bank  Is  converted  as  provided  In  section 
410(a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  by  striking  "and"  Immedi- 
ately before  "(6)"  and  by  Inserting  ",  and 
(6)  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank"  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end. 

Sbc.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  subeectlon 
(d)  of  section  303  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  UJ3.C. 
868) ,  Is  amended,  effective  when  the  owner- 
ship, control,  and  operation  of  the  telephone 
bank  Is  converted  as  provided  In  section 
410(a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  by  inserting  "the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank,"  immediately  following  the 
words  "shall  not  be  aiH>llcable  to". 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  R.  POAOE, 

Frank  A.  Stubblcfixld, 

Graham  Pitrceix, 

Thomas  S.  Foi^ey, 

Page  Belcher, 

WiLLUM  C.  Wampler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E.  Talmadqe. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

George  McGovern, 

James  B.  Allen, 

Jack  Miller, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Robert  Dole, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Stateb*ent  of  the  Com- 
mittee OF  CONFEREKCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hotise  to  the  bill  (8.  70)  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended,  to  provide  an  additional  source 
of  financing  for  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  House  amendment  to  8.  70  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R.  7  as  it  passed  the 
House. 

The  differences  between  S.  70  and  the 
House  amendment  and  their  resolution  by 
the  conferees  follow: 

(1)  The  Senate  bUl  provided  for  a  rural 
telephone  account  consisting  of  as  much  of 
the  net  collection  proceeds  from  outstanding 
Section  201  loans  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  would 
determine  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  Class 
A  stock  In  the  bank. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  rural  tele- 
phone account  consisting  of  all  notes,  col- 
lections, appropriations,  and  other  ftinds  and 
assets  relating  to  outstanding  Section  201 
loans. 

In  both  bills.  Congress  could  appropriate 
not  exceeding  $30,000,000  annually  to  pur- 
chase Class  A  stock  to  fund  the  bank.  These 
appropriations  would  have  to  come  from  the 
rural  telephone  account. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  lan- 
gruage  with  a  modification  which  eliminated 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Ru- 
ral Electrification  Administration  to  make  a 
specific  determination  as  to  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  placed  into  the  rural  telephone 
account.  The  conferees  felt  that  adequate 


funds  should  be  made  available  to  the  rural 
telephone  account  to  assure  that  Congress 
could  appropriate  the  maximum  $30,000,000 
annually  If  it  so  desired,  and  provided  for  de- 
posit in  the  account  of  so  much  of  the  net 
collection  proceeds  as  may  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

(2)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the 
bank  would  be  a  wholly  owned  government 
corporation  until  such  time  as  conversion 
to  private  control  would  occur.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  this  conversion  would  take  place 
after  all  government  Investment  in  Class  A 
stock  would  be  retired. 

The  House  bill  designated  the  bank  a 
mixed-ownership  government  corporation. 
Conversion  to  private  control  would  occur 
when  the  amount  In  stated  value  of  Class  B 
and  C  stock  would  equal  two-thirds  of  the 
total  stated  value  of  Class  A,  B,  and  C  stock. 

Both  bills  required  Treasury  approval  of 
the  issuance  and  terms  of  the  bank's  deben- 
tures until  conversion. 

The  conferees  provided  that  the  bank 
would  be  a  wholly  owned  government  cor- 
poration (as  defined  in  Section  101  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (81 
U.S.C.  846) )  until  51  percent  of  the  Class  A 
stock  has  been  retired,  thereby  subjecting  it 
to  annual  budgetary  review  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  until  conversion. 
Thereafter,  the  bank  would  be  a  mixed- 
ownership  government  corporation,  thereby 
continuing  to  subject  It  to  annual  govern- 
ment audit  but  not  budgetary  review. 

The  conferees  also  provided  that  the 
bank's  conversion  to  private  control  would 
occur  at  such  time  as  51  percent  of  the  Class 
A  stock  Is  retired. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  rural 
telephone  account  would  Include  proceeds 
from  outstanding  Section  201  loans  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1969. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  rural 
telephone  account  could  be  funded  from 
such  proceeds  after  June  30.  1070. 

Since  net  collection  jwoceeds  are  now  about 
$30  million  per  year,  the  Senate  version  would 
make  available  an  amount  large  enough  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation  to  purchase 
Class  A  stock  this  fiscal  year  (fiscal  1971 )  and 
a  regular  appropriation  for  this  purpose  at 
any  time  In  the  new  fiscal  year  starting  July 
1,  1971.  The  conferees  therefore  agreed  to  the 
Senate  language  in  order  to  enable  the 
rural  telephone  account  to  be  funded  as  fully 
as  possible,  thereby  giving  the  bank  every  op- 
portunity to  be  established  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis.  It  Is  anticipated  that  net  col- 
lections from  fiscal  years  1969  and  thereafter 
will  be  available  for  appropriation  as  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  without  regard  to  whatever 
action  may  have  been  taken  by  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  them,  including  covering 
them  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

(4)  The  House  bill  contained  language  to 
clarify  the  fact  that  public  bodies  eligible  to 
bonww  from  the  bimk  would  be  permitted  to 
purchase  Class  C  stock. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  clart- 
floatlon. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  lan- 
guage. 

(5)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  borrow- 
ers able  to  do  so  must  obtain  loans  from  the 
bank  Instead  of  2  percent  loans  from  Section 
201. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

The  oonfereee  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. The  oonfereee  felt  that  Section  201 
loans  should  be  made  available  to  those  bor- 
rowers who  are  financially  unable  to  afford 
the  cost  of  bank  loan«.  The  conferees  also 
agreed  that,  in  Instances  where  a  borrower 
could  afford  to  pay  more  than  2  percent  in- 
terest but  lees  than  the  bank's  minimum 
rsjte  of  4  percent,  a  combination  of  loans 
from  the  bank  and    Section  201  would  be 
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permlsBlble.  However,  the  conferees  e  u- 
phaalze  strongly  that  such  a  combination  or 
blended  loan  should  result  In  an  interest  ri  kte 
of  lees  than  4  percent  and  s>hould  not  be 
mAde  to  borrowers  who  oould  afford  to  jay 
4  percent  or  more. 

(6)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  bi^ 
loans  must  bear  an  Interest  rate  based  upon 
the  borrower's  ability  to  pay.  Bank  lo«ns 
would  be  limited  to  borrowers  with  the  «a- 
pablllty  of  producing  net  income  or  margliu, 
before  interest,  at  least  equal  to  160  percent 
of  the  Interest  requirements  on  Its  outstand- 
ing and  proposed  loans.  The  Governor  of  tjhe 
telephone  bank  could  waive  the  150  peroant 
requirement  In  case  of  emergency  restoratlbn 
of  the  borrower's  system  or  severe  hardship. 
The  Senate  bill  also  provided  for  a  minimum 
bank  interest  rate  of  4  percent.  ' 

The  House  bill  provided  the  bank  w^th 
an  Intermediate  interest  rate  on  some  loaBis 
at  a  maximum  of  4  percent  and  an  Interfst 
rate  on  other  loans  reflecting  the  cost  of 
money  and  other  expenses  of  the  bank.  Tlie 
bank's  authority  to  make  intermediate  loans 
would  terminate  on  June  30,  1985,  or  at»y 
•arller  date  In  which  conversion  would  Oc- 
cur. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  language 
on  these  points. 

(7)  The  House  bill  prohibited  the  Use 
of  bank  loan  funds  to  finance  political  activi- 
ties prohibited  under  Sections  600,  601,  610, 
611,  and  612  of  Title  18  U.S.C.  The  House  lill 
required  borrowers,  prior  to  receiving  a  loan, 
to  agree  In  writing  not  to  engage  In  any 
such  prohibited  activity.  Violation  of  sufh 
agreement  would  require  full  loan  repay- 
ment within  30  days  after  the  borrower  fle- 
oelves  notification  from  the  Telephone  Bahk 
Board. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  pro 
slon. 

The    conferees    agreed    to    eliminate 
House   language   In   view  of  the   fact  t: 
poUtlcA    activities   are    already   covered 
sections  600,  601,  610.  611,  and  612  o'  title 
United  States  Code,  and  there  is  no  need 
further  provision  In  this  bill  with  respect  jto 
them. 

(8)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  no  b(ir- 
rower  of  Section  201  or  bank  fiinds  could, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Administrator  |of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  or 
the  Gkjvemor  of  the  telephone  bank,  respec- 
tively, sell  or  dispose  of  Its  property,  rights. 
controlling  Interest,  or  franchise,  or  mer;e 
or  consolidate  with  any  other  corporatlcfc, 
until  all  indebtedness  to  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  or  the  telephone 
bank  shall  have  been  repaid.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  that  any  such  approval  of  sunh 
transactions  would  be  conditioned  upon  the 
new  owner  or  entity  agreeing  to  pay  suih 
rate  of  Interest  as  would  be  required  U  a 
new  loan  were  made  to  the  borrower. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  any  borrower 
of  Section  201  or  bank  funds  could  not,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Administrator  of  tl  le 
Biiral  Electrification  Administration,  or  tlie 
Gtovernor  of  the  telephone  bank,  as  the  case 
may  be,  dispose  of  Its  property,  rights,  con- 
trolling Interest,  or  franchise,  until  It  his 
repaid  all  of  Its  Indebtedness  to  the  Ruril 
Electrification  Administration  or  the  bank. 

The  conferees  took  the  language  In  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  6f 
1936.  as  amended,  which  deals  with  the  dlj- 
posltlon  of  property,  rights,  or  franchises,  add 
applied  It  to  the  telephone  bank.  Under  ttte 
agreement,  a  borrower  from  the  bank  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Oovernor  of  the 
telephone  bank  under  riiles  established  ly 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board  before  selling 
•r  disposing  of  Its  property,  rights,  or.fra^- 
dfctses  before  the  repayment  of  Indebted- 
ness to  the  bank. 

The  conferees  felt  that  the  language  In  tl  e 
existing  Act  has  worked  well.  The  confereiis 
felt  that  the  Governor  should  approve  aiy 
■ucb  transaction   unless   It    would   tend  to 


frustrate  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended. 

W.   R.   POAOB, 

Frakk  a.  Stubblkfield, 
Graham  Pubcbij., 
Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Page  Belchkb, 
Charles  M.  Teaotte, 
William  C.  Wampusb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Allen  J.  Ellxnder, 
George  McOovebn, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Jack  Miller, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Robert  Dole, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2166,  OLEOMARGARINE 
AMENDMENT  TO  POOD,  DRUG. 
AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  388 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2166  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2166  is  to  simplify 
the  present  requirements  concerning 
notice  to  patrons  in  public  eating  places 
that  colored  margarine,  or  oleomarga- 
rine, is  being  served. 

Existing  law  requires  that  a  con- 
spicuous sign  must  be  displayed  or  that 
a  statement  must  be  on  the  menu,  and 
that  the  establishment  must  mark  each 
individual  serving  or  cut  it  into  a 
triangular  shape. 

This  legislation  provides  that  notice 
may  be  given  in  any  one  of  three  meth- 
ods: A  conspicuous  sign  must  be  dis- 
played, or  a  statement  must  be  placed  on 
the  menu,  or  each  separate  serving  shall 
be  labeled. 

Identical  legislation  passed  the  House 
last  year  under  suspension  but  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose ' 
of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  relative  to  the 
serving  in  public  eating  places  of  colored 
margarine. 

Current  law  requires  such  establish- 
ments serving  margarine  to  do  all  of  the 
following: 

First,  display  a  sign  stating  that  mar- 
garine is  being  served,  or  so  state  on  the 
menu;  and 

Second,  each  serving  must  be  similarly 
marked  or  the  serving  must  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  triangle. 

The  bill  does  not  eliminate  the  require- 
ments of  notification  to  customers.  It 
changes  them  and  simplifies  them.  Under 
the  bill,  notice  wUl  be  given  as  follows: 

First,  a  sign  may  be  displayed;  or 

Second,  a  statement  may  be  placed  on 
the  menu;  or 

Third,  each  serving  must  be  clearly 
labeled. 

Any  one  of  the  three  methods  may  be 
employed. 


The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  OflSce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  There  is  no  Federal  cost  in- 
volved. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  An  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  has 
been  requested. 

EISENHOWER  STAMPS  VERSUS  F.  D.  H.  STAMPS 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
gTEinted  permission  to  speak  out  of  or- 
der.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  men  seek 
causes  to  support.  Others  more  favored 
by  fortune  are  sought  out  by  the  times 
and  the  principle. 

I  am  not  sure  which  was  the  case  in 
the  events  I  am  going  to  relate.  Cer- 
tainly, though,  the  serious  considerations 
which  impelled  the  move  merit  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  us. 

Some  of  our  distinguished  Republican 
colleagues  have  exchanged  their  entire 
office  supply  of  certain  6  cent  stamps. 
They  have,  I  am  informed,  substituted 
for  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  stamps, 
those  bearing  the  likeness  of  his  illus- 
trious European  wartime  battlefield  com- 
mander. General  Eisenhower. 

While  it  is  tempting  to  regard  this  ex- 
change as  purely  partisan,  I  suggest  those 
of  my  party  resist  this  trap.  After  all,  we 
will  recall  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Vice 
President  to  pull  us  together  by  cracking 
the  heads  of  those  Journalists  who  ex- 
press divisive  thoughts. 

Neither  does  logic  permit  us  to  regard 
this  as  a  new,  diabolically  clever,  scheme 
to  subsidize  the  pay-as-you-go  Postal 
Service.  Otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  exchange  but  instead  an  additional 
investment. 

Possibly  it  was  an  ingenious  move  to 
test  the  financial  liquidity  of  the  new 
service — trading  in  old  stamps  for  new. 
Sort  of  a  money  back  guarantee  probe  to 
test  the  willingness  of  the  Post  OfBce  to 
stand  behind  an  older  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motives  for  this  ex- 
change are  baffling. 

Who  knows  what  the  benefits  wUl  be 
and  for  whom?  For  humanity?  The  Post- 
al Service?  The  Grand  Old  Party?  Pol- 
ishing the  tarnish  off  the  image? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  woolgather- 
ing and  have  wasted  a  minute  or  two. 
The  way  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  thing  is  to  ask  those  who  conceived 
it  to  put  an  end  to  our  puzzlement.  It 
might  be.  after  all,  in  the  interests  of 
good  government. 

Except  for  one  thing,  I  would  suggest  a 
quid  pro  quo  exchange  of  Eisenhower 
stamps  held  by  Democrats  for  P.D.R. 
stamps  held  by  Republicans.  I  under- 
stand new  Eisenhower  stamps  will  be  is- 
sued soon  but  in  8-cent  denominations. 
The  possibilities  there  boggle  the  mind. 

I  hope  we  will  soon  know  the  full 
meaning  of  this  scheme. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5674,  COMMISSION  ON 
MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  389  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  389 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl 
6674)  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  an  Increase  In  the  appropriations 
authorization  for  the  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  virlth  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  and  to  myself  such  time  as 
I  shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1969,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  introduced  legislation 
that  would  have  required  the  President 
to  appoint  a  committee  headed  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  make  a  final  and 
definitive  study  of  the  marihuana  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  The  Congress, 
instead,  created  the  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse  Commission  to  not  only  con- 
centrate on  marihuana,  but  also  to  go 
further  into  the  causes  and  significance 
of  drug  abuse. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  are  di- 
vided roughly  into  two  parts.  The  first 
segment  of  the  Commission's  work  will 
concentrate  on  the  marihuana  crisis  in 
this  coimtry.  It  will  examine  the  extent 
of  marihuana  use,  the  efittcacy  of  present 
laws,  the  physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal effects  of  that  substance,  its  relation- 
ship to  crime,  its  relationship  to  use  of 
other  drugs,  and  the  international  as- 
pects of  marihuana  control. 

As  you  can  see,  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mission, which  is  to  be  filed  within  1  year, 
will  be  an  exhaustive  and  definitive 
work.  The  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion insures  that  the  work  will  be  rea- 
soned and  well  thought  out.  With  the 
understanding  that  will  be  glesmed  from 
this  work,  it  is  hoped  we  may  chart  an 
understanding  path  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

There  is  a  second  aspect  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  that  is  quite  important. 
The  Commission  will  also  study  the 
causes  of  drug  abuse  and  their  relative 
significance.  In  this  2-year  study,  the 
Commission  will  look  at  some  of  the  psy- 
chological, emotional,  environmental  and 
physical  causations  for  people  taking 
drugs.  Hopefully,  when  the  Commission's 
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findings  are  combined  with  other  studies. 

such  as  the  hearings  being  conducted  this 
week  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
on  research  into  cures  and  medical  treat- 
ment for  heroin  addiction,  we  will  be 
able  to  come  up  with  plans  for  dealing 
with  the  spreading  problem  of  drug 
abuse. 

The  causes  of  drug  abuse  are  often 
overlooked  In  discussions  of  the  prob- 
lem, yet  they  are  indeed  necessary  of 
understanding  before  we  can  deal  ef- 
fectively with  legislation  in  this  area. 
The  Commission  will  concentrate  on  this 
area  and  provide  us  with  this  under- 
standing. 

On  February  5,  1971,  the  Commission 
held  its  first  meeting  to  handle  admin- 
istrative matters  and  concluded  that,  in 
order  to  operate  effectively,  it  would  re- 
quire an  increase  In  appropriations  from 
Its  initial  $1  million  to  the  $4  million 
now  requested  in  H.R.  5674. 1  think  that, 
based  upon  the  vast  undertaking  of  the 
Crime  Committee,  this  legislation  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  389  in  order  that  HJl. 
5674  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  funding  for 
the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  created  by  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1970. 

That  act  set  the  funding  ceiling  for 
the  Commission  at  $1  million.  The  bill 
increases  the  ceiling  to  $4  million.  The 
increase  is  necessary  because  at  the  time 
the  act  was  debated  on  the  fioor  the 
scope  of  the  study  to  be  undertaken  was 
substantially  broadened  and  the  period 
of  study  increased.  However,  no  increase 
in  the  fimding  was  provided.  The  bill 
will  remedy  that  oversight. 

Both  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  support  increas- 
ing the  funds  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Each,  however,  recommends  that 
the  expenditure  ceiling  be  an  indefinite 
amoimt. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  An  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  has 
been  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

OLEOMARGARINE  AMENDMENT  TO 
POOD,  DRUG.  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  STAGrGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  2166)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2166,  with  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  wUl  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SPRDfGER)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2166,  a  bill  revis- 
ing the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  with  respect  to  notification  which 
must  be  provided  customers  in  restau- 
rants when  oleomargarine  is  served. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  12061,  91st 
Congress,  which  passed  the  House  by 
voice  vote  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
on  October  5, 1970. 

Hearings  were  held  during  the  last 
Congress,  and  all  witnesses  favored  the 
legislation.  Agency  reports  both  in  the 
last  Congress  and  in  the  present  one 
were  all  in  favor  of  the  legislation. 

Existing  law  requires  two  separate 
forms  of  notification  when  oleomargar- 
ine is  served  in  restaurants.  There  must 
bs  either  a  notice  displayed  prominently, 
or  on  the  menu,  that  oleomargarine  is 
served.  In  addition,  each  separate  serv- 
ing of  oleomargine  must  be  labeled  or 
must  be  triangular  in  shape.  The  bill 
revises  these  two  forms  of  notification, 
to  provide  that  only  one  notice  need  be 
given,  and  it  may  consist  of  either  a 
notice  prominently  displayed,  or  a  notice 
printed  on  the  menu,  or  each  serving 
must  be  separately  labeled  as  oleomar- 
garine. We  feel  that  the  present  require- 
ment of  dual  notices  makes  enforcement 
vmnecessarily  complicated  and  is  not 
needed.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  near 
the  end  of  the  91st  Cdhgress  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce reported  out  a  bill  which  would 
have  changed  the  requirements  for  notifi- 
cation to  the  public  that  an  eating  es- 
tablishment was  serving  oleomargarine. 
The  bill  did  not  receive  attention  in  the 
Senate  and  therefore  the  measure  died. 

The  bill  we  are  bringing  before  you 
today  is  exactly  the  same  measure  that 
was  passed  by  the  House  last  year. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Federal  law  has 
required  that  a  restaurant  serving  oleo- 
margarine notify  the  public  of  that  fact 
by  using  two  out  of  three  acceptable 
methods.  The  methods  of  notification 
are:  First,  a  conspicuous  sign  on  the  wall 
of  the  establishment;  second,  a  notice  on 
the  menu  in  tjrpe  at  least  equal  to  other 
items  on  the  menu  and  third,  a  distinc- 
tive marking  on  the  serving  of  oleo- 
margarine itself. 

The  committee  has  found  that  con- 
formance with  this  requirement  has  been 
minimal.  Enforcement  has  also  been  min- 
imal. Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  lack 
of  enforcement  has  been  a  feeling  that 
the  requirements  have  been  unreason- 
able. 
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This  bill  would  simplify  the  notifica- 
tion requirement  to  one  of  the  three 
methods  described  above.  The  public 
would  still  be  informed  of  the  fact  that 
oleomargarine  is  being  served  and  in  a 
way  which  should  logically  come  to  the 
attention  of  smy  interested  patron. 

I  recommend  this  bill  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  for  passage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  for  its  expeditioiis  handling 
of  this  legislation. 

As  the  chairman  indicated,  this  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  last  year,  on 
October  5,  but  it  was  too  late  In  the  ses- 
sion for  action  to  be  completed  by  the 
other  body. 

With  this  prompt  action  by  the  com- 
mittee this  year:  however,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  enactment  can  be  achieved  in 
the  very  near  future. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
KnjczYNSKi)  and  I  were  the  original 
authors  of  the  legislation.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  the  subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  ; 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Nelsen)  ;  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  ;  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  ;  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for 
clearing  this  legislation  in  such  expedi- 
tious fashion. 

The  provisions  of  HJR.  2166  establish 
a  simplified  notification  procedure  where  ' 
yellow  margarine  is  served  In  public  eat- 
ing places. 

The  existing,  complicated  law  has 
proven  both  unworkable  and  virtually 
unenforceable,  even  In  some  Government 
establishments. 

At  present,  aa  individual  serving  mar- 
garine to  the  public  must,  first,  post  a 
sign  on  the  wall  or  make  a  suitable  state- 
ment on  the  menu  and,  second,  label 
each  dish  on  which  margarine  Is  served, 
use  appropriately  marked  paper  covers, 
or  serve  it  in  a  triangular  form. 

The  double  requirement  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  wall  or  menu  notification  alone 
will  let  the  customer  know  that  mar- 
garine Is  belifg  served.  Or,  the  establish- 
ment can  serve  the  margarine  pats  with 
a  labeled  cover. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration — 
the  enforcement  agency — says  it  cannot 
supervise  the  present  double  notification 
law  because  of  lack  of  funds.  To  reduce 
the  requirement  to  single  notification 
would  make  enforcement  simpler  and 
would  encourage  uniformity  among  the 
varioiis  State  laws  on  notification. 

The  bill  involves  no  relaxation  of  con- 
sumer protection— In  fact.  It  enhances  it 
by  making  the  law  easier  to  enforce. 
And.  restaurant  managers  would  be  re- 
lieved of  a  burdensome,  unnecessary  re- 
quirement on  small  business. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  Is  not  a  bill  to  promote  one 
product  over  another.  But,  I  %y\\r>y  the 
public  should  have  freedom  of  choice  in 


determining  whether  they  desire  butter 
or  margarine. 

In  conclusion,  supporters  of  HJl.  2166 
feel  that  one  method  of  giving  notifica- 
tion is  su£Qclent  and  that  the  present  law 
Is  unnecessarily  burdensome.  To  my 
knowledge  margarine  is  the  only  food 
product  requiring  such  duplicate  noti- 
fication, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  designed  to 
change  that  law. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel)  for  the  in- 
terest he  has  shown  in  this  WU  all  the 
time  it  has  been  before  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  smd  for  the  excellent 
work  that  he  has  done  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure,  HJl. 
2166,  is  not  intended  to  deprive  persons 
of  the  right  to  use  oleomargarine — or  to 
serve  this  substitute  for  butter  in  eating 
establishments. 

Howler,  the  proposal  requires  an 
appropriate  notice  to  purchasers  and 
customers  to  assure  that  they  are  made 
aware  of  the  product  they  are  purchasing 
or  consuming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  deception,  mislabeling, 
and  any  other  unlawful  substitution  of 
oleomargarine  for  butter. 

The  dairy  farmers  who  produce  the 
butterfat  from  which  butter  and  other 
products  are  manufactured,  suffered 
great/injury  in  the  past  when  oleomar- 
garinev.was  substituted  for  butter.  This 
measure  will  discourage  any  such  substi- 
tution, and  will  prevent  injury  to  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  bebalf  of  the  dairy 
farmers  whose  interests  1  ^  rve — as  well 
as  all  other  public  Interests — this  meas- 
ure appears  to  be  highly  meritorious, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ChairmEin,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  city  of 
Harvard — in  my  congressional  district — 
is  a  great  dairy  center,  and  is  popularly 
known  as  the  milk  capital  of  the  world. 
Accordingly.  I  have  a  special  interest  in 
backing  thij   Measure. 

I  compliment  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  bUl  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  It. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 407(c)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (31  tT.S.O.  347(c) ) . 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  lang^uage  thereof 
and  substituting  the  following: 

"(c)  No  person  shall  serve  colored  oleo- 
margarine or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
eating  place,  whether  or  not  any  charge  la 
made  therefor,  imless  (1)  a  notice  that  oleo- 


margarine or  margarine  Is  served  is  displayed 
prominently  and  conspicuously  in  such  place 
and  In  such  manner  as  to  render  It  likely  to 
be  read  and  understood  by  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual being  served  In  such  eating  place, 
or  (2)  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or  mar- 
garine Is  served  la  printed  or  is  otherwise  set 
forth  on  the  menu  In  type  or  lettering  not 
smaller  than  that  normally  used  to  designate 
the  serving  of  other  food  items,  or  (3)  each 
separate  serving  bears  or  is  accompanied  by 
labeling  identifying  it  as  oleomargarine  Irr 
margarine."  J 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not,  un- 
der the  rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  2166)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  388.  he  reported  the  bUl  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  5674)  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
an  increase  in  the  appropriations  au- 
thorization for  the  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse. 

T.-ie  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOUC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5574,  with  Mr. 
Moorhead  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  * 
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The  Chsdr  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  when 
I  say  that  this  bill  should  have  been 
placed  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  does  carry  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $3  miUion,  the  prlnclpsd 
reason  being  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  this 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5674,  a  bill  reported  imanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  This  is  a  bill  amending  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  ex- 
penditures by  the  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse  up  to  a  ceiling  of 
$4  million,  in  lieu  of  $1  million  ceiling 
provided  in  existing  law. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  91-513,  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  smd  Control  Act  of 
1970.  During  our  consideration  of  that 
legislation,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Marihuana, 
which  was  to  study  the  subject  of  mari- 
huana and  within  1  year  make  a  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  In  that  amendment, 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  Commission 
were  set  at  a  level  not  to  exceed  $1  mil- 
lion. 

Later,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  a  further  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  broadening  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission very  substantially  to  provide 
that  the  Commission  should  study  the 
overall  subject  of  drug  abuse,  and  its 
causes.  This  study,  which  was  to  be  con- 
ducted concurrently  with  the  original 
study  on  marihuana,  was  to  be  a  2-year 
study.  No  change  was  made  in  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  of  $1  million  at  that 
time,  and  the  bill  became  law  with  a  $1 
million  expenditure  ceiling. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  current  ceiling 
on  expenditures  by  the  Commission  is 
unrealistic,  and  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  a  more  realistic  ex- 
penditure limitation  for  the  Commission. 

At  the  hearings,  the  legislation  was 
supported  by  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  expressed  support 
for  an  increase  In  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion. The  OMB  suggested  an  indefinite 
and  unlimited  authorization,  but  we  do 
not  authorize  appropriations  in  that 
form.  We  believe  that  the  $4  million  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  Commission  to  make  a  thorough 
study  and  appropriate  recommendations 
to  us,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5674,  a  bill  to  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 
This  Commission  was  established  by  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 


said  Control  Act  of  1970  to  make  a  1-year 
study  of  the  extent  and  the  effects  of 
marihuana  use,  and  efforts  to  control  It. 
A  maximum  expenditure  of  $1  million 
was  authorized  to  accomplish  this  task. 

The  section  of  the  bill  which  estab- 
lished the  Commission  was  later  amended 
to  expand  the  duties  of  this  body.  The 
final  version  of  Public  Law  91-513  pro- 
vided for  a  2-year  study  of  the  causes  of 
drug  abuse  EUid  their  relative  significance 
followed  by  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President.  The  provisions  of 
H.R.  5674  would  increase  the  authorized 
expenditures  of  the  Commission  from 
$1  million  to  $4  million.  This  increase  is 
necessary  if  the  Commission  is  to  fulfill 
its  expanded  responsibilities  imder  Public 
Law  91-513. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  our  Nation  today.  It  threatens  to 
erode  the  very  foundation  of  the  Nation's 
strength,  its  youth.  In  the  past,  we  have 
failed  to  place  sufficient  emphasis  on  this 
problem  to  the  extent  that  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  crisis  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions. If  this  Congress  is  truly  concerned 
with  the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
young  people,  as  I  am  sure  It  Ls,  then  I 
ask  that  this  concern  manifest  itself  as 
support  for  H.R.  5674. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce yielding.  I  am  one  of  those  who  is 
glad  that  this  bill  did  not  come  up  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  or  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules,  as  indeed  Iv  i.'.  a  poor  time  to 
come  in  and  set  the  funds  available  at  the 
$4  million  area,  rather  than  the  $1  mil- 
lion area  as  originally  authorized.  And, 
albeit  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  has 
explained  that  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  added  to,  I  wonder,  first 
of  all,  what  the  Commission  has  accom- 
plished thus  far.  I  wonder  whether  any 
report  has  been  issued,  whether  the 
Commission  has  been  organized,  and 
whether  It  has  completed  any  hearings, 
or  even  Interim  reports  or  otherwise,  that 
may  have  been  submitted  as  a  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Just  to  answer  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall),  the  Commission  has  just 
gotten  organized  and  has  not  yei,  held  a 
hearing.  They  are  ready  to  go,  and  they 
should  be  back  here  within  the  period  of 
time  that  we  have  set  with  a  report,  but 
as  yet  they  have  not  issued  a  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Has  any  part  of  the  $1  mil- 
lion that  we  originally  authorized  in  the 
original  legislation  been  expended,  or 
even  obligated? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Only  for  the  day-to- 
day expenses  of  getting  organized,  and 
whatever  might  be  necessary  in  the  way 
of  ofQce  help,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  forthright  answer, 
and  if  the  distinguished  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  give  to  this  body  any  infor- 
mation about  how  much  of  the  original 


funding  is  being  obligated,  or  otherwise 
used  by  the  other  body  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  On  that  I  might  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that 
there  are  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  two  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  this  Commission  who  are 
about  to  make  this  study,  and  there  has 
been  no  expenditure  that  I  know  of  on 
the  other  side,  and  actually  there  could 
not  be  because  this  is  a  commission 
funded  by  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
would  hope  that  the  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  be  diligent  in  observing 
and,  indeed,  limiting  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion that  a  "windfall"  has  been  "come 
by"  out  of  the  existing  authorized  fund- 
ing by  one  or  more  Members  of  that 
body.  And  that  brings  me  down  to  my 
final  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  there  is  not  duplication 
or,  indeed,  overlapping,  if  not  more  than 
duplication  on  the  part  of  other  com- 
missions making  the  same  type  of  study, 
to  say  nothing  of  existing  bureaus  with- 
in the  Government  that  are  making  this 
type  of  study?  And  I  have  in  mind,  of 
course,  specifically  our  own  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  investigation  of  al- 
leged drug  abuses  in  the  armed  services, 
as  an  example. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
I  would  say  that  it  could  well  be  that 
there  is  some  overlapping,  but  this  is  the 
only  Presidential  commission  that  has 
been  appointed,  really,  to  specifically 
handle  the  question  of  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse.  We  have  two  of  the  mast  distin- 
guished gentleman  of  the  House  who  have 
been  appointed  as  members  of  this 
commission,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Dr.  Carter)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment. 

I  have  absolute  confidence  in  those 
two  Members. 

Mr.  HALL.  I,  too,  have  complete  con- 
fidence in  our  two  Members,  and  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  in  that 
statement;  but,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  this  funding  was  increased  by 
the  committee,  particularly  inasmuch  as 
the  departmental  report  from  downtown 
In  no  way  Indicated  that  there  was  a 
need  to,  not  only  double,  but  quadruple 
the  amount  of  the  funds  authorized  frwn 
a  $1  million  to  $4  million  spending  limi- 
tation. How  was  this  arrived  at,  and 
what  was  the  basis  for  quadrupling  the 
Eunount  of  authorized  funds  even  before 
a  report  is  submitted,  or  the  committee 
is  organized,  or  any  great  funding  h£is 
been  used  out  of  the  original  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  this  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Commission's  executive  direc- 
tor appeared  before  the  committee  and 
urged  the  additional  funds.  The  Director 
of  the  OMB  proposed  that  we  leave  the 
authorization  open  ended — whatever 
money  they  needed.  The  committee  dis- 
cussed this  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  $4  milUon  was  a  reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
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exactly  right.  This  committee  is  to  be     such  distinguished  men  as  ex-Oovemor 


^ 


complimented   on    not   permitting   any 
such  open-ended  requests. 

I  read  In  detail  in  the  committee  chair- 
m^ans  own  report  about  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department  that  it  be  for 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,"  which 
is  a  famous  cliche  for  backdoor  raids  on 
the  Treasury — of  open-ended  funds.  But 
I  still  cannot  quite  imderstand  why  we 
should  go  from  $1  million  to  $4  million 
for  the  first  year  of  a  committee  that 
is  just  getting  underway.  What  was  the 
basis  for  the  Judgment  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  committee? 

Mr.  STAGK3ERS.  This  is  not  for  1  year 
but  is  for  2  years.  The  t&ct  is,  as  I  tried 
to  explain,  when  the  first  amendment 
was  adopted  last  year  to  provide  for  a 
study  on  marihuana  only,  we  thought 
91  million  was  sufficient.  But,  afterward, 
there  w«is  an  amendment  adopted  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  of  drug  abuse.  This 
broadened  the  study  to  cover  a  2-year 
period.  As  is  obvious,  the  Commission 
would  have  to  hire  a  lot  more  people  if 
there  was  to  be  a  complete  study  of  the 
whole  drug  abuse  problem,  together  with 
recommendations. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response. 

I  think  excellent  studies  have  been 
made  in  the  Crime  Subcommittee  of 
another  committee  of  this  House,  as  well 
as  the  aforementioned  one  on  military 
service,  and  in  addition  to  all  of  that  this 
is  work  that  should  be  done  by  the  very 
department  themselves.  This  is  auto- 
matic. I  resent  appointing  a  commission 
and  telling  them  in  advance  that  they 
should  hire  expensive  consultants  to  do 
their  work,  findings,  and  reports.  There 
is  a  great  plethora  of  material  on  this 
subject  available  just  for  the  reading  at 
this  time,  therefore,  I  question  this  extra 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Bind  in  response  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  these  other  studies  were  all  taken 
Into  consideration.  This  is  a  Presidential 
commission  which  can  review  all  of  these 
studies  that  have  been  made  and  come 
back  and  report  u)  both  Houses. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  $4  million 
is  a  great  deal  of  money.  Moreover,  the 
question  of  whether  marihuana  is  or  Is 
not  a  dangerous,  harmful  substance  is  an 
Important  question.  If  it  is  harmful,  then 
effective  steps  should  be  taken  to  curb 
its  availability  and  use.  If  it  Is  not  de- 
monstrably harmful,  then  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  proper  constitutional  basis 
for  punishing  people  who  use  it. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Drug  Abuse  is  likely  to  be  given 
great  weight  in  future  considerations  of 
whether  it  should  be  a  felony,  a  mis- 
demeanor, or  no  crime  at  aU  to  use  mari- 
huana. It  is,  therefore,  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  Commission  exercise  the 
utmost  care  and  effort  to  insure  that  its 
work  is  thorough  and  objective.  The 
membership  of  the  Commission  Includes 


Shafer  of  Pennsylvania  and  Senator 
Hughes  of  Iowa.  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  the  study 
and  the  report  are  balanced  and  scien- 
tific. However,  as  one  who  has  been  priv- 
ileged to  sit  on  similar  commissions  in 
the  past,  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for 
men  who  have  so  many  other  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  spend  the  time  they 
would  like  to  poring  over  evidence  and 
testimony  and  detailed  studies.  Ordi- 
narily, and  necessarily,  the  Job  of  sifting 
through  the  original  evidence  is  dele- 
gated to  a  full-time  staff.  Consequently, 
the  internal  recommendations  and  re- 
ports of  the  staff  to  the  Commissioners 
are  extmerely  important.  Because  each 
of  us  h£is  our  own  unconscious  biases  and 
limitations,  there  is  a  subtle  but  impor- 
tant coloring  of  the  primary  source  ma- 
terial as  a  result  of  the  staff  input.  That 
is  why  it  is  Just  as  important  that  the 
staff  of  a  study  Commission  be  balanced 
and  representative  of  all  viewpoints  as 
it  is  that  the  Commissioners  be. 

It  is  on  this  score  that  some  concerns 
have  been  expressed,  and  I  would  hope 
that  they  can  be  aired  and  dealt  with 
before  the  work  of  the  Commission  gets 
too  far  underway. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  27,  the  Commission's 
staff  director,  Michael  Sonnenreiih,  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  his  mind  is  al- 
ready made  up  as  to  the  dangerousness  of 
marihuana,  and  that  he  could  write  the 
report  now.  If  that  is  so,  perhaps  we 
should  think  twice  about  wasting  $4  mil- 
lion in  the  interim.  I  ask  imanimoiis  con- 
sent, Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  copy  of  the 
Post  article  be  included  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  also  states  that  Mr. 
Stonnenreich  refused  the  request  of 
one  group,  the  National  Organization  for 
the  Reform  of  Marihuana  Laws,  that 
Ramsey  Clark  be  permitted  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Commission  on  their  behalf.  Ap- 
parently Governor  Shafer  has  subse- 
quently overruled  Mr.  Sonnenreich  and 
has  extended  an  invitation  to  Ramsey 
Clark. 

This  incident  gave  me  cause  for  con- 
cern that  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
might  not  be  as  receptive  to  all  view- 
points as  it  should  be,  and  my  subsequent 
Inquiries  have  not  provided  much  reas- 
surance. The  staff  director,  Michael  Son- 
nenreich, has  been  Deputy  Chief  Coimsel 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  since  1968.  He  is  admirably 
!  frank  in  expressing  his  opinion  that 
'marihuana  is  indeed  a  harmful  drug  and 
that  possession  and  use  of  marihuana 
ishould  be  outlawed.  However,  it  is  ques- 
Itionable  whether  such  strong  prejudg- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  receptivity 
land  objectivity  required  for  a  $4  million 
scientific  stu(^  on  the  effects  of  mari- 
ihuana  use. 

In  addition  to  possible  bias  at  the  staff 
level,  I  am  also  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sible lack  of  technical,  scientific  exper- 
tise of  the  staff.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  only  one  staff  mem- 
ber, Dr.  Louis  Bozzetti,  is  a  member  of 
the  scientific  community.  Much  of  the 
data  which  the  Commission  will  be  called 
upon  to  study  and  evaluate  consists  of 


previous  scientific  studies  regarding  the 
physiological  and  psychological  effecte  of 
marihuana  use.  A  number  of  such  stud- 
ies have  been  conducted,  and  substantial- 
ly differing  conclusions  have  been 
reached.  It  is  important  that  sufficient 
expertise  exist  within  the  Commission 
staff  to  analyze  the  methodology  and 
conclusions  of  these  earlier  studies  ob- 
jectively. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  before  we  blithely  authorize 
an  additional  $3  million  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  we  satisfy  ourselves  and  our 
constituents  that  the  money  will  be  used 
to  gather  and  weigh  pertinent  data  from 
all  sides  of  the  marihuana  debate,  and 
not  merely  to  purchase  studies  which  will 
substantiate  the  preconceived  notions  of 
Mr.  Sonnenreich  or  anyone  else. 

The  article  follows: 

Marihttana  Story 

The  National  Commission  on  Drug  Abuse 
Is  about  to  swing  Into  action  with  public 
hearings,  but  the  man  running  the  show  U 
acting  like  he's  already  hooked  on  his  own 
preconceived  Ideas. 

The  commission  Is  supposed  to  produce  an 
authoritative  report  basied  on  a  staff  Investi- 
gation, plus  expert  testimony  from  all  sides. 
But  the  commission  staff  director,  Michael 
Sonnenreich,  has  told  at  least  two  people 
that  he  could  "write  the  report  right  now. " 

Although  he  denies  saying  he  could  write 
the  report  now  and  insists  his  mind  Is  open, 
there  Is  disturbing  evidence  he  already  has 
his  mind  made  up  and  Is  simply  going 
through  the  motions. 

When  Sonnenreich  was  asked  by  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  the  Reform  of  Mari- 
huana Laws,  a  small  but  responsible  group, 
for  permission  to  testify  at  the  hearings  In 
Washington  next  month,  he  summarily  re- 
fused. 

He  told  Keith  Stroup,  the  organization's 
head,  that  the  commission  was  Interested  In 
facts,  not  emotional  Appeals.  Beside,  he  said, 
the  hearing  schedules  were  already  complete, 
and  there  was  no  tlmfe  available. 

Stroup  told  him  that  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  had  Indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  reform  group. 
Would  the  commission  be  willing  to  hear 
Clark? 

No,  said  Sonnenreich.  Stroup  argued  that 
Clark  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment when  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  was  established.  Wouldn't 
he  have  a  contribution  to  make? 

"I  dont  think  Ramsey  Clark  has  anything 
to  add,"  Sonnenreich  replied,  according  to 
Stroup. 

Reached  by  us  at  his  office,  Sonnenreich 
insisted  that  the  position  held  by  Stroup  and 
his  group  would  be  adequately  covered  by 
other  witnesses. 

He  stressed  also  that  the  schedule  was  full. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  told  Stroup  that 
neither  a  regular  representative  of  his  group 
nor  Ramsey  Clark,  appearing  on  the  group's 
behalf,  could  testify  at  the  Washington 
hearings. 

By  the  next  day  however,  our  inquiries 
had  apparently  given  the  commission  the  Jit- 
ters. Commission  Chairman  Ray  Schafer,  the 
former  Pennsylvania  governor,  called  Clark 
and  told  him:  "We  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  at  any  time." 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  first 
considered  drug  abuse  legislation  the  em- 
phasis was  upon  barbiturates,  ampheta- 
mines, and  hallucinogens.  These  drugs 
which  included  those  referred  to  as  goof 
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balls,  speed,  and  LSD  were  the  newest  of 
the  major  drug  menaces  to  appear.  Hard 
narcotics  had  always  been  with  us  and 
were  handled  under  an  old  and  venera- 
ble law  known  as  the  Harrison  Act  which 
was  administered  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Marihuana,  which  came  into 
some  prominence  but  nothing  like  its 
present  popularity,  had  been  included 
with  and  administered  with  the  law  on 
hard  narcotics. 

Since  that  time  the  whole  nature  of 
the  drug  problem  has  developed  along 
new  lines.  Also  the  legislative  situation 
and  the  enforcement  machinery  has  been 
drastically  overhauled.  It  is  universally 
recognized  now  that  although  not  all 
drugs  should  be  handled  exactly  the  same 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  that  all 
of  them  together  constitute  the  problem 
to  be  solved  and  that  consequently  they 
should  be  administered  imder  one  law 
and  by  one  Government  entity. 

Marihuana  has  become  the  most  popu- 
lar and  available  drug  lately.  It  somehow 
appeals  to  youth,  it  is  also  the  drug  about 
which  we  scientifically  know  the  least.  It 
needs  prompt  and  thorough  investigation 
in  all  its  asp>ects — legal,  medical,  and 
social. 

The  91st  Congress  struggled  long  and 
hard  to  put  together  a  comprehensive 
drug  abuse  law,  and  I  feel  that  it  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  The  legislation  was 
the  result  of  long  hearings  and  longer 
executive  sessions  plus  careful  atten- 
tion by  the  House  at  the  time  of  passage. 
E>urlng  the  course  of  consideration 
by  the  committee  it  was  proposed  that 
a  study  should  be  done  on  various  as- 
pects of  marihuana  use,  and  the  amend- 
ment originally  proposed  along  this  line 
carried  a  price  tag  of  $1  million  for  a 
1-year  study.  As  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  markup  sessions  the  scope 
of  the  study  was  expanded  and  the 
time  provided  for  the  study  to  be  made 
was  revised  to  2  years.  At  this  stage  the 
committee  had  no  hard  information  on 
the  costs  of  such  a  study,  and  the  $1 
million  figure  as  originally  proposed  was 
left  untouched.  This  version  of  the  study 
commission  remained  in  the  bill  in  basi- 
cally the  form  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  consideration  by 
the  House  and  In  the  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  drug  abuse 
legislation  the  Commission,  consisting  of 
two  Senators,  Javits  and  Hughes;  two 
Congressmen,  Tim  Lee  Carter  and  Paul 
G.  Rogers;  and  nine  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, has  been  formed.  A  prelimi- 
nary look  at  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission  and  the  available  methods 
to  obtain  the  necessary  information  and 
make  an  adequate  and  meaningful  re- 
port has  been  taken.  Prom  this  it  became 
immediately  clear  that  the  siun  of  $1 
million  for  this  task  was  entirely  in- 
adequate. The  expenditure  of  the  origi- 
nal figure  would  be  wasteful  because  the 
job  could  not  be  done. 

In  addition,  contact  was  made  with 
the  Canadian  Government  which  has 
a  study  group  much  the  same,  and  there 
It  was  found  that  at  least  $1.5  million 
was  necessary  to  do  the  job.  On  the 
basis  of  this  figure  for  the  Canadian 
Government  «uid  the  number  of  people 


involved,  it  would  clearly  cost  consider- 
ably more  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
American  public.  The  Government  de- 
partments concerned,  including  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  agree 
with  this  finding. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  our  committee, 
therefore,  that  the  sum  of  $4  million 
should  make  it  possible  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  Congress  in  this  regard, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  com- 
mittee brings  to  you  this  legislation  for 
the  one  and  only  purpose  of  revising  the 
authorization  for  the  study  of  mari- 
huana and  drug  abuse. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  imanlmously  en- 
dorsed this  legislation,  and  I  recom- 
mend its  passage. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  is  one  I  introduced  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970,  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse,  which  was  established  un- 
der that  act,  from  $1  to  $4  million. 

The  Commission  was  formally  orga- 
nized in  January  of  this  year  and  com- 
menced work  at  the  end  of  March.  It  will 
undertake  a  1-year  intensive  study  into 
all  aspects  of  marihuana  use  in  the 
United  States  and  will  submit  a  report 
of  its  findings  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  no  later  than  March  of  1972. 
Simultaneously,  the  Commission  will  also , 
imdertake  a  2-year  study  of  the  causes 
of  drug  abuse  and  their  relative  signif- 
icance and  will  submit  a  report,  includ- 
ing specific  legislative  recommendation, 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  no 
later  than  March  of  1973.  Presently,  as 
the  act  is  written,  total  expenditures  for 
these  two  studies  are  not  to  exceed  $1 
million. 

In  the  formative  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission, at  which  time  the  areas  of  study 
and  issues  to  be  confronted  were  defined, 
It  became  apparent  that  the  present  au- 
thorization would  be  inadequate  to  allow 
the  Commission  to  fulfill  its  statutory 
responsibilities — responsibilities  which 
we  the  Congress  have  imposed  upon  it. 
The  $1  million  authorization  will  se- 
verely restrict  the  Commission's  scope  of 
investigation  due  to  limited  staffing  ca- 
pabilities, an  inability  to  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  in  the  field,  and  the  in- 
ability to  conduct  national  studies  and 
surveys. 

One  reason  for  the  Commission's  pres- 
ent financial  predicament  can  be  traced 
to  the  history  of  the  comprehensive  act. 
During  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  bill  was  amended 
to  increase  substantially  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  to  provide  that  it  should,  in 
addition  to  the  marihuana  study,  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  inves- 
tigation into  the  causes  of  druc  abuse 
and  their  relative  significance.  At  that 
time,  no  change  was  made  in  the  total 
expenditures  authorizations  limited  to 
the  amounts  originally  determined  to  be 
sufficient  to  conduct  a  marihuana  study. 
Thus,  the  Commission  is  now  required  to 
undertake  two  broad  studies  on  a  budget 
authorization    that   was   originally   in- 


tended to  cover  only  the  cost  of  a  single 

study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commission  might 
be  able  to  function  on  a  $1  million  au- 
thorization. However,  it  would  have  to 
operate  from  a  very  narrow  base  and 
would  not  be  able  to  delve  into  areas  of 
the  drug  abuse  and  marihuana  problems 
wiiich  are  in  sore  need  of  exploration. 
With  increased  funding,  the  Commission 
can  expand  the  scope  of  study,  thus  giv- 
ing greater  strength  and  objectivity  to 
its  findings  and  recommendations.  This 
is  the  first  time  a  commission  of  this 
kind  has  been  established  on  a  national 
basis,  and  I  feel  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  insure  that  adequate  funds  will  be 
available  to  enable  it  to  seek  out  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  have  been 
plaguing  all  Americans  for  so  long. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  sis  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks will  be  very  brief.  I  merely  wish 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  commit- 
tee really  worked  on  and  passed  the  drug 
abuse  bill,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  legislation  that 
was  passed  in  this  Congress. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  said  that  one 
of  the  most  serious,  very  serious  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  today  is  drug 
abuse.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  de- 
termine accurately  to  a  penny,  a  dollar, 
$1,000  or  even  $1  million,  an  estimate  of 
what  is  needed.  I  hope  as  we  proceed  we 
will  be  very  careful  in  what  is  done.  I 
think  we  were  rather  inclined  to  be  gen- 
erous In  this  field,  knowing  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  much  can  be  done:  much 
needs  to  be  done.  Therefore,  our  subcom- 
mittee and  our  full  committee  gave 
unanimous  support  to  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  our 
young  people  talk  about  experimentation 
with  drugs  and  even  the  desirability  of 
legalizing  narcotics.  To  counter  this,  I 
like  the  approach  of  Christopher  T.  Bay- 
ley,  prosecuting  attorney,  King  Coimty 
Courthouse,  Seattle,  who  enlists  the  co- 
operation of  selected  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  to  create  peer  group 
coimterpressure  to  the  attractions  of 
drug  use. 
He  points  out: 

Just  as  in  society  at  large,  there  Is  within 
the  youth  population  a  vast  "middle  class" 
which  when  mobilized  can  be  much  more 
effective  in  dlscoiuaglng  drug  abuse  than  all 
the  busts  and  prosecutions  which  we  could 
possibly  undertake. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Bayley  really  defines 
the  issue  when  he  says : 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  the 
availability  of  materials  which  we  know  are 
doing  great  medical  and  social  harm  as  well 
as  placing  Ifatolerable  burdens  on  ovir  law  en- 
forcement resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  which  will  increase 
the  availability  of  materials  on  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse  which  can  be  used  by 
the  student  coimterpressure  groups.  More 
and  more  data  is  being  made  available 
and  the  most  shocking  is  the  report  con- 
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talned  in  the  April  8  1971.  Issue  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Gabriel  G.  Nahas  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons reports  on  the  death  of  a  23-year- 
dd  man  in  Bordeaux,  France,  from  mari- 
huana smoking.  The  article  states: 

The  lack  of  similar  reports  In  the  United 
States  may  be  due  to  the  lower  potencies  of 
cannabis  preparations  used  In  their  country. 

But  just  think  of  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  this  deadly  experimentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  drugs  begins  with 
marihuana.  For  centiu"ies,  marihuana 
was  widely  used  in  India;  chronic  addic- 
tion was  common;  damaged  health  was 
reported  for  42  percent  of  the  users.  India 
outlawed  marihuana  in  1959. 

In  Egypt,  habitual  use  of  marihuana 
reached  an  estimated  30  percent  of  the 
population  and  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment reported  that  "it  is  a  thoroughly 
vicious  and  dangerous  thing  of  no  value." 

In  country  after  country,  after  years  of 
bitter  experience,  marihuana  has  been 
outlawed.  Here  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  those  today  who  are  calling 
for  legalization. 

Dr.  Edward  Bloomquist.  a  nationally 
recognized  authority  on  marihuana  and 
what  it  does  to  the  body  and  brain,  states 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
marihuana  has  the  potential  to  produce 
an  equal,  if  not  greater  number  of  so- 
cially disturbed  people  than  the  Nation's 
6  million  victims  of  alcoholism. 

Narcotics  officers,  who  deal  with  mari- 
huana users  every  day,  tells  us  that  out  of 
every  six  kids  who  use  "pot,"  at  least  one 
will  go  on  to  heroin. 

Many  today  talk  about  a  'generation 
gap"  when  maybe  what  we  are  really 
dealing  with  Is  a  "credibility  gap."  When 
young  people  hear  scare  stories  about 
marihuana  on  one  hand  and  pleas  for 
legalization  on  the  other,  we  cannot 
blame  them  for  their  cynicism. 

Too  many  yoimg  people  know  someone 
who  has  tried  marihuana — if  they  have 
not  tried  it  themselves — and  they  are 
prone  to  take  these  few  experiments  as 
evidence  that  nothing  too  awful  will 
happen.  Even  more  important,  they  can 
quote  a  certain  body  of  professionals  who 
claim  there  is  no  established  proof  yet  of 
the  bad  effects.  Some  even  say  that  it  is 
no  more  harmful  than  alcohol  or  tobacco. 

It  might  be  noted  that  less  than  100 
years  ago,  the  same  thing  was  said  about 
opium.  One  prominent  person  wrote  in 
the  London  Times : 

Pro-oplumlsts  maintain  that  opium  smok- 
tog  Is  no  worse  than  gin  or  whiskey  drink- 
ing. • 

While  angther  pictured  the  habit  "as 
harmless  as  twiddling  your  thumbs." 

We  know  better  now. 

What  is  at  stake  here  Is  the  future  of  a 
generation.  Extensive  research  will  go  a 
long  ways  toward  filling  the  information 
vacuum  which  now  exists  concerning  the 
physiological  and  psychological  effects  of 
marihuana. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  give  overwhelming  sup- 
port to  this  bill.  HJl.  5674.  and  in  the 
future  take  action  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  these  deadly  drugs. 
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An  outstanding  article  concerning  the 
effects  of  marihuana  on  adolescents  and 
young  adults  appeared  in  the  April  19, 
1971,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Eftects  of  Marihuana  on  Adolescents  and 
Young  Adults 

(By  Harold  Kolanaky.  MX)  and  William  T. 
MooRZ,  M.D.) 

The  large  amoiuit  of  marihuana  smoking 
(12  million  to  20  million  people)  In  this 
country  was  reviewed,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
literature  concerning  adverse  effects.  Thirty- 
eight  individuals  from  age  13  to  24  years,  all 
of  whom  smoked  marihuana  two  or  more 
time-;  weekly,  were  seen  by  us  between  1965 
and  1970.  and  all  showed  adverse  psycho- 
logical effects.  Some  also  showed  neurologic 
signs  and  symptoms.  Of  the  20  males  and  18 
female  individuals  seen,  there  were  eight 
with  psychoses;  four  of  these  attempted 
suicide.  Included  in  these  cases  are  13  un- 
married female  patients  who  become  sexually 
promiscuous  while  using  marihuana;  seven 
of  these  became  pregnant. 

The  smoking  of  cannabis  derivatives  In  the 
United  States  has  now  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions. Between  12  million  (estimated  by 
J.  L.  Goddard.  MD,  US  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, m  Life,  Oct  31.  1969.  p  34)  and 
20  million  (estimated  in  Drug  Abuse:  The 
Chemical  Cop-Out,  National  Association  of 
Blue  Shield  Plans,  1969)  adolescents  and 
young  adults  are  using,  or  have  tried  smok- 
ing, cannabis  derivatives.  In  February  1970, 
a  Newsweek  survey  (Teb  16,  1970.  p  66) 
showed,  that  30%  to  50%  of  all  high-school 
students  In  this  cotmtry  had  made  mari- 
huana £in  accepted  part  of  life.  Results 
of  surveys  of  college  students  smoking  mari- 
huana are  slmUarly  high.  In  oxtx  own  ob- 
servations at  local  high  schools  and  at 
several  college  campuses  along  the  eastern 
seaboard,  we  have  noted  the  openness  of 
marihuana  smoking,  which  may  indicate  a 
trend  toward  more  universal  use  of  the 
drug.  All  of  this  Is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  situation  as  recently  as  four  years  ago 
when  the  coMMrrrEs  on  alcoholism  and 
DRUG  dependence  Of  the  American  Medical 
Association  reported  that  most  experimenters 
give  up  the  drug  quickly  or  continue  to  use 
it  on  a  casual  basis.' 

Literature  In  the  United  States  describing 
the  adverse  effects  of  smoking  marihuana  is 
rather  sparse.  Among  the  more  important 
communications  was  a  report  by  Bromberg ' 
in  1934,  describing  studies  made  while  In- 
dividuals smoked.  Talbott  and  Teague' 
recently  described  12  patients  with  acute 
toxic  psychosis  associated  with  cannabis 
smoking.  Of  special  significance  in  their  com- 
munication was  the  development  of  psychosis 
in  each  of  the  12  upon  the  first  smoking  of 
marihuana.  Ten  of  12  were  delusional,  and  all 
showed  paranoid  symptoms.  Physiclal  symp- 
toms, including  evidence  of  neurologic  dys- 
function, were  seen  in  some.  Ten  showed  no 
history  of  premorbid  personality  disorder. 
The  American  Medical  Association's  CouNcn. 
ON  Mental  Health,  along  with  the  National 
Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,*  and  an  editorial  in  The  Journal 
in  1968  '  warned  that  cannabis  is  a  dangerous 
drug  and  a  public  health  concern.  Also, 
there  have  been  articles  by  Ames'  and 
Allentuck '  describing  111  effects. 

In  the  literature  of  clinical  experiments, 
Isbell*  and  his  associates  showed  that  the 
isolated  chemlcally-actlve  Ingredient  of  the 
cannabis  group,  ( — )  ^  •-traris-tetrahydro- 
cannablnol,  caused  psychotic  reactions  In 
humans  tested  at  the  Addiction  Research 
Center  in  Lexington,  Ky.   Hartm&nn*  and 
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Wleder  tmd  KaplAn  ">  described  some  psycho- 
logical effects  In  1969. 

In  the  pharmacological  literature,  a  de- 
tailed rejwrt  and  review  by  Oershon  "  in  1970 
showed  the  many  effects  of  marlhtiana  on 
animals.  He  stressed  that,  in  most  animals 
extracts  of  marihuana  Induced  stimulation 
and  excitement  followed  by  general  depres- 
sion. Oershon  also  called  o\ir  attention  to  the 
marked  diminution  of  oxygen  uptake  by  the 
brain  while  the  animals  were  Intoxicated 
with  marihuana. 

We  (both  authors)  are  In  separate.  In- 
dividual, private  practices  of  child  and  adult 
psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis,  and  both  of 
us  have  extensive  consultative  opportunities. 
In  the  period  from  1965  to  1970,  we  began 
to  note  a  sizeable  increase  in  referrals  of 
Individuals  who,  upon  Investigation  by  his- 
tory, showed  an  onset  of  psychiatric  prob- 
lems shortly  after  the  beginning  of  mari- 
huana smoking;  these  Individuals  had  either 
no  premorbid  psychiatric  history  or  bad  pre- 
morbid psychiatric  history  or  bad  premorbid 
psychiatric  symptoms  which  were  extremely 
mild  or  almost  unnotlceable  in  contrast  to 
the  serious  symptomatology  which  followed 
the  known  onset  of  marihuana  smoking.  In 
our  study,  all  in  this  group  who  smoked 
marihuana  more  than  a  few  times  showed 
serious  psychological  effects,  sometimes  com- 
plicated by  neurologic  signs  and  symptoms. 
In  38  of  our  patients,  our  findings  demon- 
strate effects  ranging  from  mild  to  severe 
ego  decompensations  (the  latter  represent 
p>sycho6es).  Simultaneously,  we  have  exam- 
iued  and  treated  many  other  marihuana 
smokers  who  either  had  severe  psychological 
problems  prior  to  smoking  marihuana  or  who 
also  used  lysergic  acid  diethylamide  (LSD), 
the  amphetamines,  or  other  drugs-  these  pa- 
tients had  more  complex  findings  and  were 
not  included  in  this  study  of  38  patients 
because  we  could  not  be  certain  that  symp- 
toms  seen  were  related  to  marihuana  alone. 
We  have  studied  some  neurotic  individuals 
whose  symptoms  became  more  severe  after 
smoking  marihuana,  but  since  their  earlier 
symptomatology  would  becloud  such  a  study 
as  this,  we  did  not  Include  them.  Still  others 
who  had  a  marked  predisposition  to  psycho- 
sis and  who  became  psychotic  after  beginning 
to  smoke  marihuana  were  not  Included  In 
this  series,  since  our  purpose  was  to  report 
only  the  effects  seen  as  a  consequence  of 
marihuana  smoking  in  those  not  showing 
a  predisposition  to  serious  psychiatric  prob- 
lems. We  are  currently  studying  the  group 
with  a  known  predisposition  to  determine 
whether  marihuana  acted  as  a  catalyst  to 
produce  psychosis.  The  38  patients  described 
In  this  communication  range  In  age  from  13 
to  24  years,  and  the  group  consists  of  20  male 
and  18  female  individuals.  We  have  seen 
many  patients  older  than  24  who  have  been 
smoking  marihuana  and  who  have  similar 
symptoms  to  those  we  describe,  but  we  have 
confined  our  present  communication  to  those 
aged  24  and  younger. 

METHODS 

Prior  to  1965,  we  only  occasionally  saw 
patients  who  smoked  marihuana.  The  38 
patients  described  are  part  of  a  consultation 
practice  that  included  several  hundred  new 
referrals  seen  during  the  five-year  period 
from  1965  to  1970,  most  of  whom  did  not 
smoke  marihuana. 

To  establish  a  diagnosis  fo-  the  usual  adult 
referred  for  consultation,  we  see  the  patient 
once  or  twice  to  determine  his  history  and  to 
examine  his  psychiatric  status:  following 
this,  treatment  recommendations  are  made. 
When  children  and  adolescents  are  referred 
we  see  the  parents  two  to  five  times  to  ob- 
tain a  history;  following  this  we  examine 
tne  youngsters  In  one  or  two  office  visits. 
About  one  of  four  of  our  patients  is  also 
psychologically  tested.  Psychological  testing 
Is  performed  by  clinical  psychologists  with 
long  experience  on  those  of  our  patients  for 
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whom  our  diagnostic  Impressions  are  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  psychosis,  an  ego  disturb- 
ance, an  organic  central  nervous  system  dis- 
order, or  a  severe  learning  disability.  We  fol- 
lowed the  same  diagnostic  procedures  with 
those  of  our  patients  known  to  be  smoking 
marihuana. 

Formal  neurologic  examinations  were  not 
done,  but  there  were  gross  Indications  of 
neurologic  impairment  In  a  few  patients  who 
smoked  marihuana  four  or  five  times  weekly 
for  many  months.  This  impairment  consisted 
of  slurred  speech,  staggering  gait,  hand  trem- 
ors, thought  disorders,  and  disturbance  in 
depth  perception  (such  as  overshooting  exits 
on  turnpikes,  misjudging  traffic  lights  and 
stop  signs  at  intersections,  diminished  abil- 
ity to  time  catching  a  baseball,  or  under- 
shooting a  basketball  net). 

A  diagnosis  was  establirtied  and  treatment 
recommendations  were  made  for  each  of  our 
38  patients.  In  some,  psychotherapy  or  psy- 
choanalysis was  indicated,  and  in  that  group, 
further  psychological  understanding  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  marihuana  smoking 
was  obtained.  In  others,  the  gamut  of  psy- 
chiatric treatment  was  instituted,  which 
sometimes,  of  necessity.  Included  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

In  each  Instance,  only  one  of  us  diagnosed 
the  condition  and  prescribed  the  treatment. 
In  a  few  Instances,  diagnosis  was  made  by 
one  author  and  treatment  was  instituted  by 
the  other.  In  these  few  cases,  there  was  agree- 
ment on  diagnosis. 

GENERAL  PSYCHIATRIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Most  of  the  38  patients  in  this  study 
smoked  marihuana  two  or  more  times  weekly 
and,  in  general,  smoked  two  or  more  mari- 
huana cigarettes  each  time.  These  patients 
consistently  showed  very  poor  social  Judg- 
ment, poor  attention  span,  poor  concentra- 
tion, confusion,  anxiety,  depression,  apathy, 
passivity,  indifference,  and  often,  slowed  and 
slurred  speech.  An  alteration  of  conscious- 
ness which  Included  a  split  between  an  ob- 
serving and  an  experiencing  portion  of  the 
ego,  an  inability  to  bring  thoughts  together, 
a  paranoid  suspiciousness  of  others,  and  a 
regression  to  a  more  infantile  state  were  all 
very  common.  Sexual  promiscuity  was  fre- 
quent, and  the  incidence  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancies among  female  patients  was  high,  as 
was  the  Incidence  of  venereal  diseases.  This 
grouping  of  symptoms  was  absent  prior  to 
the  onset  of  marihuana  use,  except  In  11 
patients  who  were  conscious  of  mild  anxiety 
or  occasional  depression. 

There  was  marked  Interference  with  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  grooming,  dressing,  and 
study  habits  or  work  or  both.  These  latter 
characteristics  were  at  times  present  In  some 
patients  prior  to  smoking  marihuana,  but 
were  always  markedly  accentuated  following 
the  onset  of  smoking.  In  one  subgroup,  a 
clear-cut  diagnosis  of  psychosis  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  these  patients,  there  was 
neither  evidence  of  psychosis  or  ego  disturb- 
ance nor  family  history  of  psychosis  prior  to 
the  patients'  use  of  marihuana.  Several  in 
this  group  were  suicidal.  In  some  individ- 
uals. Instead  of  apathy,  hyperactivity,  aggres- 
siveness, and  a  type  of  agitation  were  com- 
mon. In  no  instance  were  these  symptoms  In 
evidence  prior  to  the  use  of  marihuana. 
A.  Psychosis  with  suicidal  attempts 

Four  individuals,  two  male  and  two 
female  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  showed 
psychotic  reactions  directly  attributable  to 
cannabis  derivatives,  and  each  attempted 
suicide.  In  the  usual  type  of  adolescent 
psychosis,  there  is  an  antecedent  history  of 
very  poor  ego  organization.  In  no  Instance 
was  there  a  history  of  such  eaurller  ego  disor- 
ganization in  our  eight  psychotic  patients. 
nor  prior  to  smoking  marihuana  was  there 
psychosis,  ego  disturbance,  family  history  of 
psychosis,  fragile  ego,  or  suicidal  attempts. 

Cask  1. — A  17-year-old  girl  smoked  mari- 
huana dally  for  one  year  prior  to  consulta- 


tion and  for  an  additional  year  while  she 
was  in  psychiatric  treatment.  By  history 
from  her  parents  and  by  observation  during 
the  year  following  entry  Into  treatment, 
she  showed  a  gradual  regression  in  orga- 
nizing thought.  She  continuously  repeated 
phrases  and  had  the  delusion  that  she  was 
a  great  actress,  but  saw  life  as  through  a 
veil.  Speech  and  thinking  slowed  down,  and 
she  believed  that  she  was  living  life  in  slow 
motion.  Memory  and  perception  became 
markedly  Impaired,  thinking  became  tangen- 
tial, and  Judgment  became  poor.  This  led  to 
marked  social  and  familial  difficulties.  Sui- 
cide was  attempted  while  she  was  smoking 
marihuana,  and  despite  the  seriousness  of 
the  attempt,  the  patient  was  euphoric  dur- 
ing and  following  the  effort,  with  slurred 
speech,  pleasant  mood,  absent  Judgment,  and 
missing  reality  testing. 

Case  2. — A  17-year-old  boy  was  seduced 
homosexually  after  an  older  man  gradually 
Introduced  him  to  marihuana  smoking  over 
a  period  of  one  year.  His  history  showed  uo 
evident  previous  psychoi>athologlcal  condi- 
tion, and  his  adolescent  development  ap- 
peared to  be  normal  prior  to  smoking.  Con- 
fusion and  depression  gradually  developed, 
which  led  to  {psychiatric  evaluation.  He  con- 
tinued to  smoke  marihuana  and  gradually 
withdrew  from  reality,  developing  an  Inter- 
est In  occult  matters  which  culminated  In 
the  delusion  that  he  was  to  be  the  Messiah 
returned  to  earth.  He  attempted  suicide 
three  times  by  wrist  cutting.  When  he  was 
hospitalized  and  marihuana  was  withdrawn, 
a  slow  and  gradual  reversal  of  the  process 
described  occvu-red. 

Case  3. — Shortly  after  a  14-year-old  boy 
began  to  smoke  marihuana,  he  began  to  dem- 
onstrate Indolence,  apathy,  and  depression. 
Over  a  period  of  eight  months,  his  condition 
worsened  until  he  began  to  hallucinate  and 
to  develop  paranoid  Ideas.  Simultaneously, 
he  became  actively  homosexual.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  psychiatric  Ulness  prior  to  smok- 
ing marihuana  and  hashish.  At  the  height  of 
his  paranoid  delusions,  he  attempted  suicide 
by  Jumping  from  a  moving  car  he  had  stolen. 
He  was  arrested,  and  during  his  probation  pe- 
riod, he  stopped  smoking  and  his  paranoid 
ideation  disappeared.  In  two  six-month  fol- 
low-up examinations,  he  was  still  showing 
some  memory  impairment  and  difficulty  In 
concentration.  Of  note  was  the  fact  that  he 
still  complained  of  an  alteration  In  time  sense 
and  distortion  of  depth  perception  at  the 
time  of  his  most  recent  examination. 

Case  4. — A  16-year-old  girl  in  whom  there 
was  no  prior  psychiatric  difficulty  smoked 
cannabis  derivatives  (marihuana  and  hash- 
ish) at  first  occasionally,  and  then  three  to 
four  times  weekly  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
She  began  to  lose  Interest  In  academic  work 
and  became  preoccupied  with  political  issues. 
From  a  quiet  and  socially  popular  girl,  she 
became  hostile  and  quite  impulsive  In  her 
Inappropriate  verbal  attacks  on  teachers  and 
peers.  She  dropped  out  of  school  In  her  senior 
year  of  high  school,  which  led  to  phychlatrtc 
referral.  She  showed  inappropriate  affect  and 
developed  paranoid  Ideas  about  an  older 
sister's  husband  having  sexual  Interests  In 
her.  She  refused  to  give  up  smoking  mari- 
huana and  eventually  became  so  depressed 
that  she  attempted  suicide  by  hanging.  After 
withdrawal  from  the  drug,  her  depression 
and  paranoid  Ideas  slowly  disappeared,  as  did 
her  outbursts  of  aggression.  Ten  months  of 
*ollow-up  showed  continued  Impairment  of 
memory  and  thought  disorder,  marked  by  her 
complaint  that  she  could  not  concentrate  on 
her  studies  and  could  not  transform  her 
thoughts  Into  either  written  or  spoken  words 
as  she  had  once  been  able  to  do  quite  easily. 

B.  Psychoses  without  suicidal  attempts 
Four  Individuals,  all  male  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  24,  showed  psychoses  as  a  conse- 
quence of  smoking  cannabis  derivatives.  As 
with  those  who  attempted  siUclde,  this  group 


showed  no  prior  history  of  ego  fragility  pre- 
disposition to  psychosis,  or  familial  history 
of  psychosis. 

Cass  1. — A  married  24-year-old  man  who 
had  shown  no  previous  psychiatric  Illness  or 
evidence  of  personality  disorder  met  a  group 
of  new  friends  who  taught  him  to  smoke 
marihuana.  He  enjoyed  the  experience  so 
much  that  he  smoked  it  dally  for  two  months, 
claiming  that  It  did  not  Interfere  with  his 
daily  functioning.  He  even  said  that  he  could 
think  more  clearly.  Gradually  he  began  to 
withdraw  from  his  friends  and  seemed  sus- 
picious of  them.  He  developed  ideas  of  ref- 
erence, believing  that  his  friends  talked  about 
him  saying  that  he  was  Impwtent.  (Impo- 
tence had  actually  occurred  on  several  Dcca- 
sions  after  he  had  smoked  a  large  amount  of 
■•good  hash.")  He  also  believed  that  he  was 
developing  heart  disease  as  a  result  of  "bad 
drugs."  He  bad  experienced  palpitations 
and  a  feeling  of  his  heart  "Jumping"  In  his 
throat  on  several  occasions  while  smoking 
some  Mexican  marihuana.  He  believed  tiiat 
his  friends  were  trying  to  do  away  with  him 
m  order  to  have  his  wife.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  months,  he  showed  a  full-blown  para- 
noid psychosis  and  had  delusions  of  gran- 
deur. He  believed  that  he  had  developed  a 
superior  Intellect  at  the  expense  of  a  loss 
of  his  sexual  life.  He  was  the  first  member  of 
a  new  "super  race."  After  stopping  his  smok- 
ing, his  delusional  ideas  disappeared  and  he 
returned  to  his  normal  functioning  in  his 
Job  and  marriage. 

This  patient  and  the  others  In  this  sub- 
group, although  delusional,  were  never  hos- 
pitalized, since  they  adequately  functtoned 
In  other  ways.  It  was  only  after  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  psychiatrist  that  each  of 
these  patients  told  of  his  delusional  system. 
Characteristic  of  some  of  our  long-term  mari- 
huana smokers  who  develop  paranoid  delu- 
sions Is  an  ability  to  function  for  a  period  of 
time  without  others  being  aware  of  their  Ul- 
ness, either  because  they  Join  groups  who 
share  their  aberrational  thinking  or  be- 
cause they  keep  their  deluslon&I  thoughts  to 
themselves. 

We  have  also  noted  that,  as  these  Individ- 
uals withdraw  from  marihuana,  the  delu- 
sional systen*  Is  given  up  more  quickly  In 
those  patlentt.  vho  have  been  smoking  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time;  however,  as  better 
reality  testing  is  achieved,  these  patients 
seem  to  be  left  with  a  residual  of  some 
memory  difficulty  and  Impairment  of  con- 
centration. One  patient  has  shown  this  for 
two  years  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

Case  2. — ^A  20-year-old  man  developed  de- 
lusions of  omnipotence  and  grandeur  six 
months  after  starting  to  smoke  marihuana. 
He  believed  that  be  was  In  charge  of  the 
Mafia  and  that  he  was  an  Eastern  potentate 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  began  to  collect  guns 
and  knives  In  addition  to  training  his  Ger- 
man shepherd  dog  to  attack  others.  He  had 
not  previously  smoked  marihuana  except  ex- 
perimentally on  two  occasions  while  In  col- 
lege. He  graduated  cum  laude  In  business  ad- 
ministration In  less  than  three  years  by 
attending  summer  school.  He  worked  In  a 
family  business  and  wa&  doing  creditably  In 
his  Job  as  well  as  In  his  social  life.  He  found 
his  way  Into  a  "swinging"  crowd  that  smoked 
cannabis  derivatives  regularly.  He  took  up 
"the  habit"  and  almost  immediately  noticed 
changes  In  his  working  pattern  and  a  shift  or 
decline  In  ambition.  He  gradually  withdrew 
from  a  heterosexual  relationship  after  a  few 
episodes  of  Impotence  while  "high"  on 
hashish.  He  became  apathetic  and  more  of  a 
"loner."  and  then  finally  became  distrustful 
of  his  friends  and  family.  At  this  point,  he 
sought  psychiatric  treatment  and  told  of  his 
delusional  thoughts,  fearful  that  he  was  los- 
ing his  mind.  Upon  withdrawal  from  the  drug, 
psychotic  symptoms  disappeared,  yet  a  re- 
sidual of  difllculty  in  thinking  (which  he  de- 
scribed as  "fuzzy")  was  still  complained  of 
in  a  one-year  follow-up  ex&mln&tlon. 
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Case  3. — An  18-year-old  boy  who  smokep 
marihuana  and  hashish  regularly  for  a  thre4- 
year  period  became  progressively  withdraw^, 
confused,  and  depressed.  HU  Interest  m 
astrology  and  Elastern  religions  Increased.  Ufi 
became  a  vegetarian  and  practiced  yoga.  H/e 
had  the  delusion  that  he  was  a  guru  and 
eventually  believed  that  he  was  the  son  (^f 
Ood  who  was  placed  on  earth  to  save  a^l 
people  from  violence  and  destruction.  Th" 
patient  gave  a  history  of  mild  anxiety  a: 
headaches  in  his  earlier  adolescent  years 
well  as  that  of  some  difficulty  In  getting  alo: 
with  others.  Prior  to  smoldng  marihuana, 
had  mild  general  and  social  anxiety  a 
headaches  for  several  years.  He  began  smold- 
Ing  marihuana  occasionally  with  friends  at 
the  age  of  15,  and  over  a  two-year  period, 
showed  signs  of  ego  decompensation.  He  dip 
poorly  In  school,  although  he  could  "g^ 
along."  When  he  Increased  the  frequency  df 
smoking,  delusional  symptoms  began  to  da^ 
velop.  Consultation  with  one  of  us  prev 
ously  because  of  some  of  his  adolescent  di: 
cultles  made  it  easier  for  him  to  consult 
again  upon  becoming  concerned  with  h 
beliefs  that  he  was  God's  son.  He  Icnew  thi 
his  thoughts  were  not  "right"  and  worrl 
when  a  smoUng  friend  told  him  of  his  ow; 
similar  delusions.  There  was  even  a  Jo! 
among  his  crowd  that  they  knew  "a  guy  ha( 
gone  too  far"  when  he  thought  that  he  wi 
like  a  god.  Persuasion  could  not  convlni 
this  young  man  to  give  up  cannabis,  a 
though  he  acknowledged  that  his  sym; 
toms  resulted  from  drug  use.  After  consult! 
tlon,  he  moved  to  the  west  coast  and  co; 
tinned  his  unproductive,  aimless  life,  su 
ported  financially  by  his  parents. 

Casz  4. — A  19-year-old  boy  smoked  mar 
huana  for  four  months,  gradually  developing 
ideas  of  reference.  Believing  he  had  supers 
human  mental  powers,  he  felt  that  he  wafe 
able  to  communicate  with  and  control  the 
minds  and  actions  of  animals,  especially  do^ 
and  cats.  No  one  knew  of  his  belief  in  hlb 
messianic  powers  and  divine  rights.  He  wap 
referred  for  psychiatric  consultation  by  hte 
school  because  of  a  sharp  decrease  in  his  irj- 
terest  in  his  schoolwork.  He  seemed  listless, 
apathetic,  and  depressed.  Prior  to  smoklnt 
marihuana  he  had  been  outgoing  and  cUp 
well  academically,  but  following  the  onsejt 
of  smoking  he  shunned  family  and  frlen 
He  continued  to  maintain  good  grades  o 
the  basis  of  sheer  momentum  of  accum 
lated  academic  experience,  although  the; 
was  decline  in  academic  interest. 

His  most  closely  guarded  secret  was  thfc 
belief  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  although 
be  believed  this  to  be  a  "weird  idea,"  he 
felt  it  to  be  true  and  thought  that  mari- 
huana gave  him  this  power. 

Upon  cessation  of  marihuana  smoking,  th  i 
delusional  system  disappeared,  and  he  was 
able  to  return  to  a  level  of  functlonin ; 
similar  to  that  of  the  days  before  marlhuan  i 
smoking. 

It  was  our  Impression  in  these  cases  that 
the  use  of  cannabis  derivatives  caused  sucli 
severe  decompensation  of  the  ego  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  ego  to  develop  u 
delusional  system  In  an  attempt  to  restors 
a  new  form  of  reality.  It  would  appear  that 
this  type  of  paranoid  reaction  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  toxic  effects  of  cannabis  upon 
the  ego  organization  of  those  patients  de- 
scribed in  this  study. 

We  have  not  Included  In  this  oommunlca  • 
tlon  a  large  number  of  cases  of  psychosl; 
due  to  the  use  of  other  psychotomimetic 
drugs  In  combination  with  cannabis  derlvaj- 
tlves.  It  Is  our  Impression  that  those  pa  ■ 
tlents  who  had  been  taking  LSD  or  mescalln^ 
or  both  with  marihuana  appeared  to  hav^ 
more  acute  psychotic  reactions  which  wer^ 
accompanied  by  greater  panic  and  distress, 
resulting  in  more  frequent  need  for  hospltalit- 
zatlon,  than  those  smoking  marihuana  alone. 


C.  Borderline  States  (ego  decompensation) 
in  those  on  trial  for  possession  of  marihuana 

Twelve  adolescents  (aged  16  to  18) ,  nine 
male  cmd  three  female,  had  smoked  mari- 
huana regularly  for  one  or  more  years  prior 
to  being  arrested  for  using  marihuana.  In 
each  Instance,  the  legal  authorities  asked 
for  a  psychiatric  evaluation,  and  none  of 
these  individuals  smoked  marihuana  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  examination.  All 
12  showed  evidence  of  ego  decompensation 
and  disturbance  in  reality  testing,  memory, 
social  Judgment,  time  sense,  concept  forma- 
tion, concentration,  abstract  thinking,  and 
speech  production.  All  12  gave  a  history  of 
steadily  declining  academic  ability  and  class 
standing,  and  all  felt  isolated  from  others. 
Eight  of  this  group  complained  of  trouble 
converting  thoughts  into  words,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  rambling,  disjoined  flow  of 
speech  vrtth  hesitation  and  circumstantiality. 
Memorized  phrases  were  frequently  sub- 
stituted to  mask  the  lose  of  speech  and 
thought  continuity. 

Three  of  these  adolescents  had  periods  of 
depersonalization  while  not  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  drug.  They  felt  that  they  were 
watching  themselves  and  others  Interreact, 
as  if  In  a  dream. 

None  of  these  12  individuals  showed  evi- 
dence by  history  of  psychotic  disturbance 
prior  to  beginning  to  smoke  marihuana. 

Psychological  testing  performed  on  four 
patients  in  this  group  showed  these  patients 
to  have  regressed  to  early  stages  of  psycho- 
logical development  and  to  be  relyuig  on 
omnipotent  and  grandiose  fantasies  as 
methods  of  psychological  defense  against 
anxiety.  All  of  these  patients  showed  im- 
pairment in  control  of  impulses  and 
Judgment,  and  an  Inability  to  distinguish 
the  subtleties  of  the  feelings  of  others  In 
social  situations.  Limited  attention  span  and 
encroachment  on  reality  testing,  as  well  as 
generally  impaired  cognition,  were  evident  In 
aU. 

The  psychological  tests  were  done  without 
the  psychologists'  previous  knowledge  of 
cannabis  use  by  the  patients,  but  testing  was 
not  used  to  help  determine  whether  can- 
nabis was  used  or  whether  cannabis  pro- 
duced a  specific  effect.  It  was  used  Instead  to 
help  determine  the  extent  of  ego  decom- 
p>en8atlon. 

A  bright  16-year-old  boy  smoked  mari- 
huana for  18  months.  He  had  a  "B"  average 
prior  to  smoking.  He  was  well  liked  by 
teachers  and  peers,  seemed  happy,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  no  mare  difficulties  than  other 
adolescents  prior  to  smoking  marihuana.  He 
said  that  he  began  to  smoke  because  his 
friends  did.  He  felt  that  It  was  safe,  believing 
marihuana  was  harmless.  As  he  began  to 
notice  some  apathy,  loss  of  goal  direction, 
and  Increasing  depression,  he  stUl  felt  that 
marihuana  was  not  harmful. 

Upon  examination,  he  attempted  to  win 
over  the  psychiatrist  with  a  pleasant,  willing, 
cooperative  manner.  There  was,  however, 
mild  disorientation,  feelings  of  omnipotence, 
and  a  feeling  of  Isolation. 

In  psychological  testing,  he  had  bright- 
normal  scores  on  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  In- 
telligence scale.  He  showed  poor  attention 
span  and  concentration  and  poor  retention 
of  acquired,  as  well  as  of  accumulated, 
knowledge.  There  was  evidence  of  tenuous 
control  of  Impulses.  Reality  testing  was  Im- 
paired. The  psychologist  reported  "early 
signs  of  personality  decompensation  In  that 
he  retreated  Into  himself.  He  functioned  at 
a  level  of  early  childhood,  believing  in  his 
own  omnipotence.  This  state  might  result 
In  further  Impulse-motivated  behavior  so 
that  he  would  probably  commit  further 
asocial  and/or  antl-soclal  acts  prior  to  be- 
coming severely  depressed." 


D.  Borderline  states  (ego  decompensation) 
not  at  first  associated  vHth  marihuana 

Six  individuals  14  to  20  years  of  age,  five 
male  and  one  female,  were  seen  In  consulta- 
tion. All  of  theee  Individuals  were  seen  be- 
cause of  the  chief  complaints  of  general  de- 
terioration in  schoolwork.  Inability  to  con- 
centrate or  to  pay  attention  in  class,  gradual 
decrease  In  academic  standing,  apathy,  in- 
difference, passivity,  withdrawal  from  so- 
cial activities,  and  limitation  of  Interest. 
All  showed  the  same  evidence  of  ego  decom- 
pensation as  described  In  group  C,  Including 
disturbance  In  reality  testing,  memory,  so- 
cial Judgment,  time  sense,  concept  forma- 
tion, concentration,  abstract  thinking,  and 
speech  production.  AU  felt  Isolated  from 
others.  Four  of  these  Individuals  showed 
no  prior  history  of  these  sjrmptoms,  while 
two  showed  some  difficulty  in  concentration 
In  school  prior  to  smoking  marihuana.  In  the 
latter  two,  the  difficulty  In  concentration  be- 
came far  more  pronounced  following  regular 
smoking  of  marihuana. 

Case  1. — A  19-year-old  college  freshman 
arrived  on  time  for  psychiatric  consultation, 
dressed  in  old,  torn,  dirty  clothes.  He  was 
unkempt,  with  long  hair  that  was  uncombed 
and  disheveled.  He  talked  in  a  slow,  hesitant 
manner,  frequently  losing  his  train  of 
thought,  tind  he  could  not  pay  attention  or 
concentrate.  He  tried  hard  to  both  talk  and 
listen,  but  had  difficulty  with  both.  He  had 
been  an  excellent  high-school  athlete  and 
the  highest  student  In  his  class  in  a  large 
city.  He  was  described  as  neat,  orderly,  and 
taking  pride  in  his  appearance,  Intellect, 
and  physical  fitness.  During  the  last  half  of 
his  senior  year,  he  began  casual  (one  or  two 
marihuana  cigarettes  each  weekend)  smok- 
ing. By  the  time  of  the  evaluation  In  the 
middle  of  his  first  college  year,  he  was  smok- 
ing several  marihuana  cigarettes  dally.  While 
In  college,  he  stopped  attending  classes, 
didnt  know  what  his  goals  were,  and  was 
flunking  all  subjects.  He  partook  in  no 
athletic  or  social  events,  and  was  planning 
to  drop  out  of  college  to  live  In  a  young, 
drug-oriented  group. 

Case  2. — A  19-year-old  boy  entered  college 
with  an  "A"  average.  He  began  smoking 
marihuana  early  in  the  freshman  year,  and 
within  two  months  of  starting  to  smoke 
cannabis,  he  became  apathetic,  disoriented, 
and  depressed.  At  the  semester's  end,  he  had 
failed  all  courses  and  iftcked  Judgment  In 
most  other  matters.  Upon  return  to  his  home, 
be  discontinued  marihuana  after  a  total 
period  of  3  Vi  months  of  smoking.  Gradually, 
his  apathy  disappeared,  his  motivation  re- 
turned, and  his  personal  appearance  Im- 
proved. He  found  employment,  and  in  the 
following  academic  year,  he  enrolled  at  a 
different  university  as  a  preprofessional 
student.  His  motivation  returned,  as  did  his 
capability.  As  with  so  many  of  our  patients, 
this  young  man  told  his  psychiatrist  that  he 
had  observed  changes  while  smoking  mari- 
huana; he  even  went  to  a  college  counselor 
and  told  the  counselor  that  he  felt  he  was 
having  a  thinking  problem  due  to  smoking 
marihuana.  The  counselor  reassured  him 
that  the  drug  was  harmless  and  that  there 
was  no  medical  evidence  of  difficulties  as  a 
consequence  of  smoking. 

E.  Ego  impairment  marked  sexual 
promiscuity 

Thirteen  female  Individuals,  all  unmarried 
and  ranging  In  age  from  13  to  22,  were  seen 
In  consultation  with  almost  the  same  symp- 
toms as  those  In  groups  C  and  D.  (One  In 
this  group  was  psychotic  and  is  listed  as 
case  1  of  group  A.  Thus,  our  total  reported 
group  of  cases  remains  38,  not  39). 

This  group  Is  singled  out  because  of  the 
unusual  degree  of  sexual  promiscuity,  which 
ranged  from  sexual  relations  with  several 
individuals  of  the  opposite  sex  to  relations 
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with  Individuals  of  the  same  sex.  Individuals 
of  both  sexes,  and  sometimes,  Indlvldtials 
of  both  sexes  on  the  same  evening.  In  the 
histories  of  all  of  these  individuals,  we  were 
struck  by  the  loss  of  sexual  Inhibitions  after 
short  periods  of  marihuana  smoking.  Seven 
patients  of  this  group  became  pregnant  (one 
on  several  occasions),  and  four  developed 
veneral  diseases.  Each  showed  confusion, 
apathy,  depression,  suicidal  ideas,  Inappro- 
priateness  of  affect,  Ustlessness,  feelings  of 
isolation,  and  disturbances  In  reality  test- 
ing, and  among  the  13.  all  of  whom  attended 
Junior  high  school,  high  school,  or  college,  all 
showed  a  marked  drop  In  academic  perform- 
ance. The  decline  In  academic  performance 
was  In  direct  proportion  to  the  frequency 
and  amount  of  smoking.  Most  smoked  three 
or  more  times  weekly. 

Five  of  the  13  were  engaged  In  homosexual 
activities  which  began  after  the  onset  of 
smoking,  and  three  attempted  suicide. 

In  no  Instance  was  there  sexual  promis- 
cuity prior  to  the  beginning  of  marihuana 
smoking,  and  In  only  two  of  the  13  cases 
were  there  histories  of  mild  anxiety  states 
prior  to  smoking.  We  take  these  results  to 
Indicate  marihuana's  effect  on  loosening  the 
superego  controls  and  altering  superego 
Ideals. 

ADOLESCENT    DEVELOPMENT    AND    UARIHtTANA 

The  nature  of  adolescent  development  Is 
of  lmi>ortance  In  a  discussion  of  marihuana. 
The  adolescent  may  begin  to  smoke  mari- 
huana and  then  suffer  damage  in  further 
psychological  growth,  development,  and 
maturation. 

In  brief,  adolescence  has  as  Its  central 
driving  force  the  organic,  maturatlonal 
establishment  of  puberty.  Related  to  physi- 
cal changes  of  adolescence  are  profound 
(normal)  psychological  changes. 

Anna  Freud  "  has  described  these  psycho- 
logical changes  in  the  normal  adolescent  as 
fbllows: 

It  is  normal  for  the  adolescent  to  behave 
...  In  an  Inconsistent  and  unpredictable 
manner;  to  fight  his  Impulses  and  to  accept 
them;  ...  to  love  his  parents  and  to  hate 
them;  ...  to  thrive  on  Imitation  of  and 
Identification  with  others  while  searching 
unceasingly  for  his  own  Identity;  to  be  more 
idealistic,  artistic,  generous,  and  unselfish 
than  he  will  ever  be  again;  but  also  the 
opposite,  self  centered,  egoistic,  and  calcu- 
lating. 

These  psychological  changes,  according  to 
Pearson,"  are  due  to  the  unsettling  effect  of 
sudden,  general  bodily  growth  and  the 
gradual  changes  in  primary  and  secondary 
sextial  characteristics,  as  well  as  to  a  final 
stage  of  myelinlzatlon  within  brain  tracts 
which  leads  to  greater  pterception  of  nuances 
of  color  and  sound.  Pearson  also  described 
the  conflict  of  generations,  and  how  lack 
of  parental  understanding  further  weakens 
the  adolescent's  ego,  leading  to  the  pwycho- 
loglcal   changes  already  mentioned. 

The  normally  developing  adolescent  com- 
pares the  image  of  his  body  (often  charac- 
terized by  uneven  growth  spurts)  to  his  pre- 
adolescent  body  (smooth  and  even) ,  to  those 
of  his  peers  (different) ,  and  to  those  of  adults 
(who  are  ambivalently  admired),  and  feels 
himself  lacking.  He  Is  bombarded  by  known 
sexual  Impulses  related  to  the  organic  sex- 
ual changes,  and  he  feels  overwhelmed  and 
at  first  unable  to  control  or  deal  with  these 
impulses  effectively.  He  feels  flooded  by  sub- 
tleties of  color  and  sound  never  before  per- 
ceived, but  now  very  taxing  to  his  mind. 
Typically,  In  efforts  at  management  of  these 
biologically  induced  phenomena,  and  also 
due  to  the  struggle  with  his  parents,  he 
regresses  psychologically  and  tends  to  handle 
these  anxieties  In  paradoxical  ways,  as  by 
Immersing  himself  in  glaring  colors  and  loud 
sounds,  by  fighting  with  parents,  or  by  dress- 
ing In  a  bizarre  way  which  accentuates  bis 
body-growth  disproportions. 


The  normal  adolescent  needs  support  and 
guided  flrmness  from  the  parent.  If  this  is 
missing,  he  may  turn  Increasingly  to  drugs. 
The  adolescent  living  in  a  ghetto  has  the 
added  problem  of  the  absence  of  dally  neces- 
sities, making  reality  harsh  and  the  appeal  of 
drugs  even  stronger.  When  the  adolescent  Is 
further  exposed  to  equivocation  by  author- 
ities in  speech  or  writing  on  the  Innocence 
or  dangers  of  marihuana,  then  his  urge  to- 
ward a  drug  solution  for  conflict  may  be  en- 
hanced, and  If  there  has  been  a  lack  of  sup- 
port and  interest  in  the  child  pricw  to  adoles- 
cence and  a  lack  of  continuing  Interest, 
support,  and  benevolent  flrmness  by  the 
parent  In  the  teen-age  years,  the  adolescent 
may  still  more  readily  turn  to  drugs. 

To  Illustrate  the  Issue  of  lack  of  firm  guid- 
ance, several  of  our  patients  had  parents  who 
talked  to  the  adolescent  of  their  own  curi- 
osity about  the  effects  of  marihuana,  with- 
out emphasizing  Its  dangers,  or  emphasized 
the  discrepancies  in  the  law,  without  insist- 
ing that  the  youngster  must  not  xise  mari- 
huana or  other  drugs  because  of  the  serious 
effects'  that  would  occur.  We  have  found  that 
equivocation  by  the  parents  has  contributed 
to  eventual  drug  experimentation. 

Most  often,  the  normal  adolescent,  weak- 
ened by  his  own  rising  sexual  pressures,  body 
changes,  and  disillusionment  with  parental 
Ideals,  seeks  peer  relationships  to  establish 
new  ideals  and  thereby  strengthen  his  own 
character.  Among  his  peers  today,  he  flnds 
many  smoking  marihuana.  He  cannot  tol- 
erate the  Isolation  from  those  who  smoke. 
Also,  the  need  to  repudiate  parental  Ideals 
Is  strong.  In  his  desperation  to  find  new 
Ideals,  he  turns  to  those  who  use  drugs. 
Even  though  their  smoking  frightens  him, 
gradually  he  accepts  their  drug  use.  He  can- 
not see  any  changes  in  his  friends  as  a  re- 
sult of  smoking  cannabis  (early  changes  are 
even  difficult  for  the  professional  to  detect ) . 
He  Identlfles,  however,  with  their  rebellious 
attitude  toward  authority  as  expressed  by 
their  use  of  marihuana.  He  may  then  smoke. 
At  first,  he  is  puzzled  and  disappointed  at 
not  reaching  a  "high"  (which  he  will  not  ad- 
mit to  his  new  friends),  and  he  falls  to  see 
any  adverse  effect  upon  himself  other  than 
some  exaggeration  or  distortion  of  sensory 
perceptions.  He  continues  to  smoke  In  an 
attempt  to  achieve  an  effect.  His  parents 
and  others  are  thought  to  be  alarmists;  he 
can  see  no  harm  In  "smoking  a  little  pot." 
He  Is  unaware  that  Increased  smoking  over 
a  period  of  time  will  likely  deprive  him  of  the 
ability  to  adequately  resolve  his  Internal 
conflicts. 

When  we  examined  the  effects  of  mari- 
huana on  the  adolescents  in  our  study,  we 
were  struck  by  the  accentuation  of  the  very 
aspects  of  disturbing  bodily  development 
and  psychological  conflicts  which  the  adole- 
scent had  been  struggling  to  master.  Mari- 
huana accentuates  the  Inconsistencies  of 
behavior,  the  lack  of  control  of  Impulses,  the 
vaguenss  of  thinking,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  body  identity  which  Anna  Freud  de- 
scribed." Moreover,  dependency  and  passiv- 
ity are  enhanced  at  a  time  when  the  more 
natural  course  would  be  to  master  dependent 
yearnings  and  to  become  Independent.  Rebel- 
lion toward  parents  and  authority  Is  In- 
creased while  the  adolescent  is  struggling  to- 
ward abandoning  such  rebellion.  His  un- 
certainty about  sex  grows  while  he  smokes 
marihuana.  The  desire  to  be  Independent 
diminishes  while  he  is  smoking  with  bis 
peers. 

While  the  adolescent  is  struggling  to  mas- 
ter his  feelings  about  bodily  growth  surges, 
he  is  confronted  with  further  changes  In  the 
mental  Image  of  his  body  If  smoking  mari- 
huana. Also,  while  he  Is  struggling  to  mas- 
ter new  physical.  Intellectual,  and  emotional 
strengths,  he  Is  hampered  by  marihuana. 
This  leads  to  further  anxiety. 

Moreover,  while  struggling  to  make  order 
out  of  the  sudden  flood  of  new  sounds  and 


colors  Incident  to  normal  brain  maturation, 
he  is  Inundated  by  the  changes  in  sensory 
perceptions  which  are  the  hallmark  of  mari- 
huana use.  While  valuing  clear  thinking,  co- 
herent speech,  alertness  of  reasoning,  good 
attention  span,  and  concentration,  he  Is  now 
confronted  with  at  least  temporary  Inter- 
ference with  these  activities. 

Our  study  showed  no  evidence  of  a  predis- 
position to  mental  Illness  In  these  patients 
prior  to  the  development  of  psychopatho- 
loglc  symptoms  once  moderate-to-heavy  use 
of  cannabis  derivatives  had  begun.  It  is  our 
impression  that  our  study  demonstrates  the 
possibility  that  moderate-to-heavy  use  of 
marihuana  In  adolescents  and  young  people 
without  predisposition  to  psychotic  Illness 
may  lead  to  ego  decompensation  ranging 
from  mild  ego  disturbance  to  psychosis. 

Clearly,  there  Is,  in  our  patients,  a  dem- 
onstration of  an  interruption  of  normal 
psychological  adolescent  growth  processes 
following  the  use  of  marihuana;  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  adolescent  may  reach  chrono- 
logical adulthood  without  achieving  adult 
mental  functioning  or  emotional  responsive- 
ness. 

We  are  aware  that  claims  are  made  that 
large  numbers  of  adolescents  and  young 
adults  smoke  marihuana  regularly  without 
developing  symptoms  or  changes  In  aca- 
demic study,  but  since  these  claims  are 
made  vrithout  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  thorough  psychiatric  study  of  each  indi- 
vidual, they  remain  unsupported  by  sclentlflc 
evidence.  No  Judgment  on  the  lack  of  devel- 
opment of  symptoms  In  large,  unselected 
populations  of  students  or  others  who  smoke 
marihuana  can  be  made  without  such  defini- 
tive individual  psychiatric  history-taking 
and  examination. 
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Mr.  FRENJ^EL.  Mr.  Chairman,  aftet 
reviewing  the  report  to  Congress  on 
marihuana  and  health,  I  was  struck  witfi 
three  specific  Impressions.  j 

First,  despite  rather  widespread  use  op 
marihauna  in  our  society  today,  we  kno^ 
very  little  about  the  long-term  effects 
its  use.  The  lack  of  data  which  can 
considered     scientifically     accurate 
frightening.   At   the  same   time,    ther 
seems  to  be  solid  evidence  that  Congn 
should  initiate  and  oversee  a  continu 
Ing  study  which  will  positively  determini 
the  effect  of  marihuana  use  on  Intel 
lectual  development,  motor  performance!, 
birth  defects,  and  other  physiological  a| 
well  as  psychological  effects. 

Second,  it  appears  that  Congress  mlgh  ; 
consider  additional  legislation  to  aid  in 
such  a  study.  Some  instances  of  inter- 
ference from  local  and  State  offlciali 
were  noted  in  the  report.  If  we  are  noi 
able  to  improve  cooperation  voluntarily 
at  local  and  State  levels,  perhaps  through 
congressional  action  we  can  provide  th^ 
researchers  with  the  necessary  immunit 
to  continue  the  study. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  very  importan 
that  we  consider  legislation  which  w 
make  the  information  gathered  by  thii 
study  available  to  the  public  through  a: 
effective  drug  education  program. 

H.R.  5674,  which  increases  the  maxi 
mum  permissible  level  of  expenditures  bjf 
the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
abuse,  deserves  the  full  support  of  thl4 
Congress.  Its  study  must  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  H.R.  5674  is  in-j 
tended  to  give  the  Commission  the  abilitjj 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman] 
I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  in-j 
creased  authorization  for  the  Commis-^ 
sion  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse.  j 
In  my  judgment,  the  controversy  sur-j 
rounding  the  effects  of  marihuana,  that 
it  is.  in  fact,  habit  forming,  degenerative] 
and  so  forth,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  wedge  that  is  being  driven  between 
the  young  people  of  this  coimtry  and  its 
leadership.  In  my  judgment,  much  of  the 
generation  gap  could  be  closed  if,  in  fact, 
definitive  answers  could  be  found  to  the 
thus  far  unanswered  questiOTis  dealing 
with  the  use  and  possession  of  marl 
huana. 

At  recent  meetings  of  medical  groups, 
one  eminent  doctor  advised  that  mari- 
huana was,  in  fact,  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous narcotic  and  that  more  severe 
restrictions  on  its  use  and  possession 
were  absolutely  mandatory.  At  approxi- 
mately the  same  time,  another  report 
was  issued  by  yet  another  medical  au- 
thority which  stated,  in  effect,  that  the 
use  of  marihuana  was  not.  in  any  respect, 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  user. 

Not  being  a  medical  authority,  I  will 
not  even  attempt  to  respond  to  either  side 
of  the  question  since,  in  my  judgment. 
there  are  entirely  too  many  self-made 
"experts"  now,  who  are  causing  much 
of  the  confusion  that  is  present  in  the 
minds  of  most  Americans  regarding  the 
use  of  marihuana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  can  and  must 
be  resolved  before  further  possible  harm 
is  done  to  the  already  shaky  relation- 
ships between  young  people  and  the  lead- 


ership of  this  coxmtry.  Before  we  pass 
more  restrictive  legislation  or  eliminate 
that  which  is  already  law.  we  must,  once 
and  for  all,  determine  the  true  facts  of 
the  situation.  Additional  rhetoric  will 
lead  only  to  further  divlsiveness,  which 
is  certainly  the  last  thing  this  country 
needs  at  this  juncture. 

The  current  authorization  for  this 
Commission.  $1  million,  is  simply  not 
sufBcient  to  adequately  study  the  prob- 
lem. Further  incomplete  and  inadequate 
studies  are  just  what  we  don't  need. 

In  my  judgment,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  all  Americans, 
young  and  old,  to  provide  the  facts  that 
will  finally  resolve  this  complex  and  con- 
troversial issue  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
at  the  root  of  the  present  split  between 
the  generations  in  this  country. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  $4  million  authorization  as  re- 
quested by  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  is  considering  today  a  topic  of 
growing  importance:  Drug  abuse.  Today 
we  vote  on  increasing  the  authorization 
for  the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse.  When  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Commission  last  year,  it  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  an  independent 
Commission  composed  of  reasonable, 
fairminded  men,  free  of  institutional 
biases  and  associations,  to  provide  the 
basis  for  factual  and  objective  conclu- 
sions and  thoughtful  legislative  action  on 
marihuana.  In  doing  so,  the  Congress  ac- 
knowledged that  it  shares  the  general 
public  confusion  on  this  question,  and 
that  it  is  vitally  interested  in  resolving 
the  marihuana  debate  in  a  reaisoned 
fashion. 

Since  that  time  in  January  of  1971,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  issued  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  our  medical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge on  this  question  to  date,  titled 
"Marihuana  and  Health."  This  exhaus- 
tive study  is  not  definitive,  nor  did  it 
claim  to  me.  It  states  clearly  that  much 
remains  to  be  learned,  much  evidence  is 
not  yet  in,  and  some  of  the  most  basic 
conclusions  about  the  effects  of  mari- 
huana remain  to  be  drawn. 

The  Congress  rightly  expects  the  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  knowledge  in 
this  field.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been 
seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  Commission  will  need  more  than 
its  authorized  $1  million  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  sound,  factually  substantiated  re- 
port. We  must  insure  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  adequate  funds  to  conduct  the 
broad  research  and  investigation  to  sup- 
port its  findings.  It  must  be  able  to  at- 
tract the  contributions  of  the  best  minds 
and  the  most  competent  authorities  in 
the  field,  and  it  will  have  to  pay  for 
quality. 

Commissions  are  designed  to  operate 
outside  the  normal  channels  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  so  that  they  can  seek 
answers  unhindered  by  the  prejudices 
and  predispositions  of  established  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  But  with  that  freedom 
there  is  a  concomitant  responsibility.  In 
its   organization,   operation,   and   final 


deliberations  the  Commission  must  leave 
no  doubts  about  the  fairness  and  the  im- 
partiality of  its  proceedings.  If  its  work 
is  to  have  a  positive  Impact  on  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  drug  abuse  it  must  merit 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  general 
public,  and  especially  of  our  youth,  who 
are  already  skeptical  of  official  pro- 
nouncements about  marihuana.  The 
Commission  is  burdened  with  overcom- 
ing this  ingrained  cynicism  and  suspi- 
cion, developed  by  the  exaggerations, 
prejudices,  emotion -laden  rhetoric  and 
unfounded  conclusions  of  official  Govern- 
ment reports  in  the  past.  These  over- 
blown statements  have  destroyed  the 
credibility  we  so  desperately  need  if  we 
are  ever  to  convince  our  youth  that  psy- 
chedelics  and  narcotic  drugs,  which  pose 
far  greater  dangers,  must  be  avoided. 

To  merit  that  trust  the  Commission 
must  have  a  membership  and  a  staff  that 
are  capable,  experienced,  representative, 
without  bisis,  and  of  an  adequate  size 
to  meet  the  challenge  which  confront  the 
Commission.  If  we  approve  this  Increased 
authorization  today,  as  I  am  sure  we  will, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  Commission  to 
acquire  the  scientific  talent,  the  multi- 
disciplinary  skills  in  all  the  relevant 
fields  that  will  enable  it  to  produce  an 
excellent,  professional  report.  At  the  mo- 
ment, four  of  the  nine  professional  staff 
members  of  the  Commission  have  previ- 
ously been  employed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  This  has 
given  them  valuable,  relevant  experience. 
I  hope,  however,  that  a  balance  of  ex- 
perience and  expertise  on  the  staff  can 
soon  be  obtained.  The  recently  appointed 
medical  specialist  should  have  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  clearly  defined,  and 
he  must  be  given  clear  authority  in  the 
areas  of  his  responsibility. 

The  past  few  weeks  should  have  clearly 
demonstrated  to  the  Commission  that  its 
activities  and  Its  conclusions  will  be  of 
high  Interest  and  visibility  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public.  It  must  take  every 
step  to  insure  the  objectivity,  the  integ- 
rity and  the  scientific  soundness  of  its 
operations,  which  will  be  indispensable 
to  earning  respect  and  credibility  among 
the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
601(f)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  Total  expenditures  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  exceed  $4,000,000.". 


AMENDMENT 


OFFERED     BY      MR. 
CALIFORNIA 


ANDERSON     OP 


Mr. 


Mr.    ANDERSON   of   California. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California:  Page  1,  after  line  7,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (c)  of  schedule 
n  as  set  out  In  section  202(c)  of  such  Act 
Ifl  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(c)  Unless  specifically  excepted  or  unless 
listed   In   another   schedule,   any   material. 
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compound,  mixture,  or  preparation  which 
contains  any  quantity  of  the  foUowlng  aub- 
fitances  having  a  stimulant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system: 

"'(1)  Amphetamine,  Its  salts,  optical  iso- 
mers, and  salts  of  Its  optical  Isomers. 

"•(2)  Any  substance  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  methamphetamlne.  Including  its 
salts.  Isomers,  and  salts  of  isomers.' 

"(b)  Schedule  HI  as  set  out  In  such  sec- 
tion is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  paragraph  (a)  and 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
of  such  paragraph  as  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(S) ,  respectively." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  reserves  a  point  of  order. 
The  gentleman  from  California  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  you  in  your  fight 
to  eliminate  drug  abuse,  and  I  know  you 
are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  problem  I 
would  like  to  discuss. 

As  you  know,  on  March  29, 1  introduced 
H.R.  6825,  a  bill  which  would  move 
amphetamines  from  schedule  III  to 
schedule  II,  thus  severely  restricting  the 
production  and  abuse  of  this  drug,  known 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  street  as  "speed." 

Last  year,  during  debate  on  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970, 1  supported  the  amendment  offered 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  and 
cosponsored  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins),  which 
would  move  amphetamines  to  schedule 

n. 

While  we  were  imsuccessful,  we  did 
grant  "authority  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  transfer  drugs  between  schedules 
upon  making  appropriate  findings  and 
following  the  procedures  prescribed  in 
the  legislation,"  and  the  conference  re- 
port stated: 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
that  proceedings  will  be  initiated  involving  a 
number  of  drugs  containing  amphetamines 
after  the  legislation  has  become  law,  but  ex- 
ceptions will  be  made  for  a  number  of  am- 
phetamine-containing drug^. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  was  approved  October  27,  1970, 
and  now,  almost  6  months  later,  amphet- 
amines have  not  been  moved  to  schedule 

n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  would  move  amphetamines  to 
schedule  II — an  amendment  which  is, 
perhaps,  nongermane,  and  which  would 
not  be  necessary  were  it  not  for  a  lack 
of  action  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  reason  for  raising 
this  point  at  this  time  Is  that  first,  I 
strongly  feel  that  amphetamines  have  a 
high  potential  for  abuse,  and  should 
be  severely  restricted;  and  second,  to 
prod  the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  into  making  this  move  adminis- 
tratively as  quickly  as  possible. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  over- 
production of  amphetamines.  Ampheta- 
mines are  being  produced  at  a  rate  of  8 
billion  a  year,  according  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Crime,  while  there  is  a  legitimate 


need  for  less  than  500,000.  Eight  billion 
a  year-^that  represents  a  month's  sup- 
ply of  amphetamines  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  doctors  have  testified  on  the 
dangers  of  amphetamines.  Dr.  John  D. 
Griffith,  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, testified: 

The  profession  has  now  Identified  and  rec- 
ognized amphetamines  abuse  as  being  a  ma- 
jor health  problem — many  times  more  serious 
than  narcoitlc  addiction. 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  former  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction  and 
Drug  Abuse  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  states: 

You  have  already  heard  enough  of  the 
horror  stories  about  the  "speed  freak."  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  true.  The  panic  and 
the  paranoid  states,  the  malnutrition,  the 
prolonged  nervous  breakdowns,  the  infections 
that  occur — all  of  these  are  well  documented. 

Under  current  law,  amphetamines  are 
under  schedule  m.  Under  this  schedule, 
all  that  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
dispenser  of  amphetamines  must  do,  is 
notify  the  Justice  Department  that  they 
are  dealing  in  amphetamines.  In  order 
to  obtain  amphetamines  from  a  manu- 
facturer, a  dispenser  has  no  order  forms. 
He  simply  writes  a  letter  on  his  own  sta- 
tionery. In  addition,  there  is  no  limit  on 
the  production  of  amphetamines  and.  in 
order  to  import  or  export  amphetamines, 
a  dispenser  simply  Is  required  to  notify 
the  Justice  Department. 

Under  schedule  II,  first,  a  manufactur- 
er, distributor,  or  dispenser  of  amphet- 
amines would  be  required  to  register 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  prove 
that  he  has  a  legitimate  operation  and 
need  for  amphetamines.  Second,  in  order 
to  dispense  amphetamines,  a  physician 
would  be  required  to  order  them  with 
Justice  Department  order  forms.  Thus, 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  aware  of 
who  ordered  how  much.  Third,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  give  the  man- 
ufacturer a  production  quota  to  coincide 
with  the  medical  needs  of  the  United 
States.  Fourth,  in  order  to  import  or  ex- 
port amphetamines,  a  dealer  must  obtain 
an  authorization  from  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  schedule 
HI,  we  can  readily  see  that  sunpheta- 
mine  production  and  distribution  is  very 
loosely  controlled.  Wheresis  imder  sched- 
ule n,  amphetamines  would  be  limited 
to  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  medical 
community,  and  its  use  would  be  severely 
restricted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  conjimction  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
the  authority  to  move  amphetamines  to 
schedule  n.  In  early  February,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  recommended  this 
to  HEW.  However,  HEW  has  not  acted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  administration 
does  not  move,  and  move  rapidly  to  con- 
trol amphet£imlnes,  I  suggest  that  the 
Congress  enter  the  picture  and  place 
amphetamines  in  schedule  n. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
able  gaitleman  from  California,  now  in 
the  well,  for  bringing  again  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  this  most  important 
matter. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
last  year,  when  the  comprehensive  drug 
control  bill  was  under  consideration,  the 
House  considered  this  amendment  offered 
by  me  and  the  other  members  of  the 
House  Crime  Committee  but  did  not 
adopt  it,  I  believe  largely  in  the  belief 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment anticipated  taking  some  early  ac- 
tion to  put  amphetamines  under  a  quota 
system. 

The  other  body  did  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, the  same  amendment  we  offered  in 
the  House  last  year,  as  now  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pepper,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  conference,  there  was 
a  slight  modification  made  In  the  House 
version  of  the  comprehensive  drug  abuse 
bill  but  the  conference  did  not  adopt  this 
amendment,  I  believe  in  anticipation  that 
there  would  be  early  executive  action  do- 
ing what  the  amendment  sought  to 
achieve. 

If  there  is  not  early  executive  action  on 
this  critical  matter,  8  billion — 8  billion 
amphetamine  pills  are  being  produced 
and  spewed  out  over  this  coimtry  every 
year,  half  of  them  going  into  the  black 
market  doing  immeasurable  harm  to 
large  numbers  of  users  and  producing 
the  "speed"  drugs,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  drugs  taken  by  Individuals 
and  causing  violent  behavior  and  crim- 
inal action  by  the  abusers. 

I  say,  if  the  executive  branch  does  not 
take  early  action  on  this  matter  I  hope 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  of  that  com- 
mittee, chaired  by  my  able  colleague 
from  Florida  will  give  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  me  and  others  who  are  in- 
troducing this  amendment  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

I  thank  the  able  gentleman  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Aside  from  the  question  of 
actiially  putting  the  drugs  within  the  di- 
verse schedules,  is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Department  is  now 
requiring  of  all  physicians,  researchers, 
manufacturers  and  so  forth,  if  they  have 
a  narcotics  registry  number,  that  they 
apply  and  pay  an  additional  $5  fee  and 
receive  authorization  under  all  five 
schedules  of  drugs  for  their  use  or  own- 
ership or  dispensing  of  them? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  asking  this  question  being  a 
medical  doctor,  is  a  far  greater  authority 
in  this  field  than  I  am.  If  he  says  it  is 
80, 1  would  agree. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  say  only  that  as  of 
yesterday  I  executed  my  blank  as  a  nar- 
cotics permit  holder  under  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Service,  and  it  applies  to  »1I 
Federal  or  State  holders  of  all  types  bf 
scheduled  drugs  permits  that  are  reg; 
tered  with  the  Department  of  Justii 
and/or  Internal  Revenue  Service  nari 
tics  service. 

POD*T  OF  OROKK 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
sist  on  my  point  of  order.  I  believe 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 
This  amendment  deals  with  the  existing 
law  and  this  bill  is  simply  for  the  ai- 
thorization  of  additional  expenditures. 
Therefore  it  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard  Ln  oi>- 
positlon  to  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Ju>t 
briefly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  John  J.  Fitzgerald  of 
New  York.  inik9^.  in  defining  germane- 
ness, said:        ^ 

The  question  to  be  answered  U  whether 
the  amendment  Is  relevant,  appropriate,  ar  d 
a  natiiral  and  logical  sequence  to  the  subj»  :t 
matter  of  the  bill. 

My  amendment  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  bill  under  consideration.  Both  nt^ 
amendment  and  HJl.  5674  amend  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
The  committee  bill  amends  section  60: , 
dealing  with  the  Commission  on  MELr|- 
huana;  my  amendment  amends  sectioii 
202,  dealing  with  scheduling  of  amphetar 
mines. 

On  September  29. 1919.  the  Chair  ruled 
that^  I 

The  rule  on  germanenesB  does  not  neces(- 
sarily  require  that  an  amendment  offered  ^ 
a  separate  section  be  germane  to  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  the  bill  or  to  any  other  par  - 
tlcular  section  of  the  bill,  but  It  Is  sufflclen  t 
that  It  Is  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  "the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  as  a  whole"  is  the  Drug  Abuse 
I*revention  and  Control  Act.  I  seek  U> 
amend  this  act,  as  does  the  bill  presentl: ' 
pending  before  us. 

The    CHAIRMAN    (Mr.    MooRHKAD) 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  bill  under  consideration  amendi 
section  601  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1970  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  Commission  oi^ 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  from  1  to  4 
million.  No  other  section  of  the  basic  ac^ 
is  amended  by  the  bill.   ^ 

The  amendment,  which  is  the  text  o 
HJl.  6825,  proposes  to  amend  section  20: 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  t 
move  amphetamines  and  certain  othei? 
stimulant  substances  from  schedule  H^ 
to  schedule  n  of  the  act. 

Where  a  bill  proposes  to  amend  a  law 
in  one  particular,  it  is  well  established 
that  amendments  relating  to  the  terms 
of  the  law  rather  than  to  the  bill  are  not 
germane.  This  bill  contains  only  one  sec 
tion. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  amend 
ment  goes  to  a  subject  not  under  con- 
sideration in  the  pending  biU  and  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

There  are  commissions  and  commis- 


sions, Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  the 
function  and  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
continually  to  review  the  operation  of 
these  commissions,  to  examine  their  re- 
sults, and  to  determine  the  validity  of 
their  continued  existence. 

This  Commission  has  certainly  one  of 
the  most  valid  objectives  that  any  gov- 
ernmental commission  could  have,  that 
is,  to  study  and  to  report  back  to  the 
Congress  on  this  terrific  problem  that 
concerns  all  of  us  and  which  leaves  no 
community  in  our  country  free  from  its 
injurious  effects. 

This  is  a  domestic  problem,  it  is  an  in- 
ternational problem,  it  is  one  that  has 
local  implications.  State  implications 
and  national  implications. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to 
pursue  its  solution  simultaneously  on  all 
these  fronts. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  Representative  of  this  body  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  In  Caracas  and  was  successful  in 
persuading  other  countries,  notably 
Thailand.  France,  and  Turkey,  to  join 
with  the  United  States  in  putting  through 
a  resolution  urging  our  respective  coun- 
tries to  increase  our  efforts  on  the  in- 
ternational scene  to  control  the  drug 
traflQc.  to  control  the  illegal  production 
and  manufacture  of  drugs,  and  to  help 
bring  about  a  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  the  least  important 
of  the  activities  that  we  could  pursue  on 
an  international  scale  would  be  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  on  Psychotropic 
Drugs  that  Just  has  been  negotiated  and 
is  being  circulated  among  various  na- 
tions for  ratification  and  in  supporting 
amendments  to  the  convention  of  1961 
which  deals  with  opium  and  other 
narcotics. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  ini- 
tiative that  we  are  taking  today  on  the 
domestic  scene  and  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  was  present  at 
the  conference  in  Caracas  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  attended  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Parliamentary  Union.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  upon 
his  contribution  in  getting  support  and 
cooperation  from  the  parliamentarians 
from  other  countries  with  regard  to  the 
drug  trafBc. 

It  does  seem  to  me  with  these  com- 
munications that  we  have  with  the  other 
elected  representatives  in  these  other 
countries,  particularly  those  involved  in 
the  drug  traflQc.  that  we  will  be  able  to 
reduce  the  drug  flow  and  hopefully  some 
day  eliminate  the  drug  traflQc  and  its 
great  peril  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  kind  remarks. 
I  would  merely  say  further  that  I 
thought  it  significant  not  only  that  coun- 
tries who  share  this  problem  with  the 
United  States  where  there  are  illegal  pro- 
ducers or  manufacturers,  but  also  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
do  not  have  the  problem  at  least  to  the 


degree  that  we  have  it  at  the  present 
time.  Joined  in  this  action,  because  they 
recognized  the  international  implications 
of  this  problem  and  the  fact  that  it  may 
come  to  them  suddenly  and  without 
warning  at  some  time  in  the  future 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  ^H.R.  5674)  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  appropriations  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 389,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6444,  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ANNUITY  INCREASE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  390  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   390 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  {HH.  6444) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  a  10  per  centum  Increase  In 
annuities.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  oonflned  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider, 
without  the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  or- 
der under  clause  7,  rule  XVX,  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN).  pending  which  I  s^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  390  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6444  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  makes  it  in  order  to  consider, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  point  of  or- 
der, the  substitute  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment.  The  original 
bill  would  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937;  the  substitute,  in  addi- 
tion to  amending  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  would  also  extend  the  Com- 
mission which  was  established  by  Public 
Law  91-377.  This  is  the  reason  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  the  substitute — 
nongermaneness . 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  6444  is  to 
provide  a  10-percent  increase  in  railroad 
retirement  benefits.  The  increase  would 
be  retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  year 
and  a  termination  date  is  scheduled  for 
June  30,  1972. 

Historically  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits and  social  security  benefits  have  been 
Increased  in  comparable  percentages  at 
approximately  the  same  time.  Recently 
social  security  benefits  have  been  in- 
creased 10  percent,  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  a  comparable  increase  in  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  is  only  equitable. 

Benefit  payments  are  being  made  from 
the  account  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
$154  million  per  month.  A  15-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits  was  granted  in  1970 
and  the  annual  cost  is  estimated  at  $132 
million:  the  annual  cost  of  this  10-per- 
cent increase  is  estimated  at  $117.6  mil- 
lion. These  two  increases  total  $250  mil- 
lion armual  unfimded  costs  to  the  retire- 
ment fund. 

In  the  legislation  approved  last  August, 
a  five-man  Commission  was  established 
to  make  a  study  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tem and  make  recommendations — as 
might  be  necessary  to  provide  benefits  on 
an  actuarially  sound  basis — to  Congress 
within  1  year.  The  Congress  would  then 
have  1  year  to  study  the  recommenda- 
tions and  make  such  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem as  it  deemed  necessary.  However,  the 
appointments  to  the  Commission  were 
not  completed  until  early  this  year  and 
this  bill  would  extend  the  Commission's 
reporting  time  for  6  months,  which  will 
give  the  Commission  1 1  months  in  which 
to  make  its  study  and  the  Congress  6 
months  in  which  to  study  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations. 

The  level  of  employment  in  the  rail- 
road industry  has  been  declining  for  a 
number  of  years.  At  the  present  time  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  as  many 
people  are  drawing  benefits  as  are  pay- 
ing into  the  account.  The  actuarial  status 
of  the  account  is  imcertain  at  present  and 
the  increases  proposed  create  further  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  expected  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  submit  adequate  factual  data 
and  the  Congress  can  then  proceed  to 
make  necessary  modifications  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  390  in  order  that  the 
bill  (H.R.  6444  >  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  390 
makes  In  order  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
6444  imder  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
an  increase  in  the  benefits  provided  for 
retired  railroad  employees. 

Public  Law  91-377  provided  for  a  tem- 
porary 15-percent  increase  in  railroad 
retirement  annuities.  It  also  created  a 
commission  to  study  the  retirement  sys- 
tem and  report  Its  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  by  June  30. 1971.  This  legis- 
lation will  extend  the  time  of  reporting 
to  December  31.  1971;  the  extension  is 
needed  because  the  question  of  future 
fimding  of  the  system  has  proven  more 
complex  than  expected.  Both  the  exist- 
ing temporary  increase  of  15  percent  and 
the  further  one  of  10  percent  proposed  by 
this  legislation  will  expire  on  Jxme  30, 
1972.  It  Is  expected  that  Congress  will 
have  had  sufficient  time  to  study  the 
report  and  take  appropriate  legislative 
action  by  that  time. 

The  increase  proposed  In  the  bill  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  10-percent  social 
security  increase  recently  signed  into  law. 
The  annual  cost  Is  estimated  at  $118 
million  over  and  above  the  $132  million 
annual  cost  of  the  existing  15-percent 
temporary  increase.  The  same  economic 
facts  of  life  which  necessitated  the  re- 
cent social  security  increases  are  the 
root  causes  for  this  legislation. 

As  of  March  31,  1971,  the  railroad  re- 
tirement fund,  out  of  which  all  benefits 
are  paid,  stood  at  $4,282  million.  Each 
month  some  1,600,000  retirees  receive 
checks  totaling  about  $154  million.  If 
the  existing  and  proposed  temporary  in- 
creases become  permanent,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
has  estimated  that  the  fund  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  20  years.  This  is  primar- 
ily because  benefit  levels  continue  to  in- 
crease while  employment  levels  on  the 
railroads  decrease.  At  the  present  time 
one  and  a  half  as  many  people  receive 
benefits  as  there  are  pajring  taxes  into 
the  retirement  fund. 

For  these  reasons  the  report  of  the 
Commission  created  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress is  eagerly  awaited.  This  report  Is 
due  no  later  than  December  31.  1971,  6 
months  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of 
the  temporary  benefit  increases. 

The  administration  supports  the  bill 
in  its  present  form,  as  does  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  There  are  no  minor- 
ity views. 

I  have  no  further  request  for  time,  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5066,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  CARRY  OUT 
THE  FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson),  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  407  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  407 
Resolved,  That  upon  th«  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5066) 
to  authorize  approprtatlona  for  fiscal  years 
1971,  1973,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  as 
amended.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  blU  shaU 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  In  the  bill.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Qotllen)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  407 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
5066  to  extend  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5066,  as  reported 
by  the  legislative  committee,  is  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act — 
originally  enacted  in  1953— and  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $4  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

In  order  to  implement  and  enforce  the 
act  for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  estimated  its  cost  at 
$1,337,000;  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  $1,175,000;  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  $1,100,000. 

The  extension  is  for  only  1  year  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  intends  to  consider 
the  legislation  further  before  making  rec- 
ommendations for  ensuing  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  so  that  the  bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  1972 
to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  first  en- 
acted in  1953,  has  been  extended  several 
times  since.  At  the  time  of  each  exten- 
sion the  scope  of  the  act  has  also  been 
enlarged  so  that  now  it  applies  to  all  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel  and  to  interior 
furnishings  used  in  homes  and  oflQces. 
The  1967  extension  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  set  standards  in 
the  field  of  fiammability,  including  test- 
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ing.  Standards  have  been  promulgated  in 
several  categoriee  and  several  others  are 
expected  to  be  issued  before  the  year 
ends,  covering  small  rugs,  children's 
Bleepwear,  and  bedding. 

The  bill  as  introduced  provided  for  au- 
thori2atlon  of  $6  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
1971  and  1972,  and  "such  sums  as  may  b© 
necessary"  thereafter.  The  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  authorize  funds  only 
for  fiscal  1972,  totaling  $4  million.  This 
is  because  the  committee  intends  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  again  extend  the  scope 
of  the  legislation  and  will  at  the  same 
time  consider  authorizations  for  future 
fiscal  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  fiscal  1972i 
the  Department  of  Commerce  will  needl 
$1,337,000  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities! 
under  the  act.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  charged  with; 
the  responsibility  of  making  studies  con-i 
ceming  death  and  injuries  attributed  to 
fabric  design  and  construction,  will  ex- 
pend $1,175,000  on  such  studies,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  enforcer 
of  the  act  estimates  its  cost  at  $1,100,000. 
These  estimated  costs  total  $3,612,000. 
The  committee  authorized  an  additionali 
$388,000  to  cover  the  costs  of  promulga-i 
tion  find  implementation  of  new  flam- 1 
mability  standards  slated  to  go  into  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  1972. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously. 

There  are  no  departmental  views  con- 
tained in  the  report.  j 

An  open  rftle  with  1  hour  of  debate 
has  been  requested. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ANNUITY 
INCREASE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  can.  6444),  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide a  10  percent  increase  in  annuities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TRK    COMMTTTKZ   OF   TBI    WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  \ 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- ' 
slderation  of  the  bill  HJl.  6444,  with 
Mr.  Nix  In  the  chair.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia   (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield ! 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  HJl.  6444,  as  reported  by  the 


committee,  to  provide  a  temporary  10- 
percent  increase  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits.  The  increase  is  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1971,  so  that  this  increase  is 
in  the  same  amount,  and  with  the  same 
effective  date  as  applied  in  the  caise  of 
the  social  security  benefit  increases  pro- 
vided earlier  this  year. 

As  Members  know,  social  security  ben- 
efits and  railroad  retirement  benefits  are 
usually  Increased  in  the  same  amoimts 
at  approximately  the  same  time.  Earlier 
this  year  the  Congress  provided  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits, 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1971.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a  similar 
10-percent  Increase  for  all  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiaries  who  did  not  re- 
ceive an  Increase  by  reason  of  the  social 
security  amendnjents. 

In  view  of  the'continuing  inflation  in 
the  United  States,  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
necessary  to  state  the  reasons  why  this 
increase  is  needed,  since  all  Members 
are  aware  of  the  problem  created  for 
persons  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

Unfortunately,  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  is  operating  today  at  a  slight 
deficit  and  for  this  reason,  it  was  neces- 
sary last  year  when  we  provided  a  15- 
percent  increase  In  benefits  to  make  that 
increase  a  temporary  one.  In  that  same 
legislation,  we  established  a  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement  to  study  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  us  concerning  the  best 
method  of  providing  adequate  levels  of 
benefits,  and  financing  for  those  bene- 
fits. The  Commission  was  scheduled  to 
report  to  us  by  July  1  of  this  year,  which 
would  then  give  us  1  year  in  which  to 
take  action  on  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations prior  to  the  scheduled  ex- 
piration of  the  15-percent  increase. 

The  Commission  has  been  rather  slow 
in  getting  started,  because  of  delays  in 
appointments  and  provision  for  fimdlng. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Commission  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  July  1  deadline, 
so  this  bill  extends  the  reporting  date 
of  the  Commission  to  December  31  of 
this  year. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  10- 
percent  increase  provided  in  this  bill 
will  expire  June  30, 1972. 

This  will  give  us  6  months  from  the 
date  of  the  Commission's  report  to  de- 
vise necessary  financing  for  the  railroad 
retirement  system. 

The  problems  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  are  many,  but  they  arise 
primarily  at  the  present  time  out  of  the 
steadily  declining  level  of  employment 
in  the  railroad  industry.  We  are  now  in 
a  situation  where  there  are  almost  150 
people  drawing  benefits  from  the  rail- 
road retirement  fimd  each  month  for 
every  100  people  who  are  paying  taxes 
into  the  fimd.  We  feel  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  will  be 
of  great  help  to  us  in  devising  methods 
for  the  continuation  of  adequate  levels 
of  benefits  under  the  railroad  retirement 
program  together  with  adequate  financ- 
ing for  those  benefits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer) . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  when  the  Con- 


gress saw  fit  to  raise  social  security  bene- 
fits by  15  percent  It  triggered  action 
within  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  to  make  a  similar 
change  in  the  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. This  has  been  done  previously  and 
seems  only  fair. 

When  the  15-percent  raise  was  con- 
sidered, however,  it  appeared  that  we 
had  clearly  reached  a  turning  point  in 
the  fortimes  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system  and  its  fund.  Adding  the  benefits 
without  raising  further  the  already  ex- 
tremely high  taxes  on  the  employees 
would  in  a  short  time  put  the  actuarial 
balance  of  the  fund  in  peril.  Several 
schemes  were  considered  to  cure  or  at 
least  alleviate  the  situation  but  it  was 
obvious  that  anything  we  could  do  at 
that  time  would  be  partial  at  best  and 
would  not  give  us  a  final  solution.  Es- 
pecially was  this  true  when  we  consid- 
ered the  fact  that  future  changes  in  the 
social  security  system  would  undoubtedly 
be  made. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  the  15-percent  raise  tem- 
porary, only  nmning  imtil  July  1.  1972. 
At  the  same  time  a  commission  was  au- 
thorized to  study  the  long-range  situa- 
tion and  come  forth  with  recommenda- 
tions for  basic  changes  to  meet  present 
and  future  anticipated  demands  on  the 
fund.  The  Commission  was  not  to  report 
until  July  1  of  this  year,  giving  a  full  year 
for  committee  and  congressional  consid- 
eration and  action. 

As  events  turned  out  we  did  not  have 
that  much  time.  As  you  well  know,  a 
further  10-percent  increase  in  socisd  se- 
curity has  been  approved,  and  clamor 
for  a  corresponding  increase  in  railroad 
retirement  was  inevitable.  Meanwhile, 
the  study  Commission  had  not  been  able 
to  get  going  because  of  delays  in  the  ap- 
pointments and  the  necessary  funds.  It 
is  ready  to  operate  now  and  is  doing  so, 
but  a  deadline  of  July  1  for  a  final  report 
is  entirely  imreallstic.  The  Commission 
as  finally  constituted  is  made  up  of  two 
professors,  one  from  Michigan  and  one 
from  Georgia,  two  distinguished  leaders 
of  railroad  labor  and  the  chief  negotiator 
for  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads. 

Knowing  full  well  that  adding  another 
10  percent  to  benefits  at  this  stage  would 
complicate  the  problem  by  an  additional 
$118  million  per  year,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  proceed.  The  benefits  will  be 
paid  retroactively  to  January  1,  1971. 
They  will  expire,  however,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  15-percent  pasnnents  expire, 
on  July  1,  1972. 

The  Commission  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional year  to  complete  its  deliberations 
and  report.  Actually  this  was  a  reason- 
able request.  To  agree  to  It  would  have 
necessitated  changing  the  expiration 
date  of  the  first  raise  and  continue  the 
burden  of  a  full  25-percent  Increase  for 
an  entire  additional  year.  It  was  felt 
that  this  was  asking  too  much  of  the 
fund  and  accelerating  its  precarious  po- 
sition to  a  danger  point.  As  a  result,  the 
bill  before  us  today  extends  the  reporting 
date  by  only  6  months  and  will  require 
final  recommendations  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  By  doing  this  and  maintaining  the 
original  expiration  date  of  the  two  raises 
we  are  leaving  ourselves  only  the  first  6 
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months  of  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
gress to  hammer  out  legislation  which 
can  make  this  system  and  its  trust  fund 
viable.  A  careful  reading  of  the  commit- 
tee report  will  quickly  convince  you  that 
this  is  no  small  task  and  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
are  real  and  they  are  immediate. 

With  all  of  these  dlfQculties  we  feel  that 
the  bill  presented  to  you  by  the  commit- 
tee for  approval  is  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion at  this  time  and  that  it  should  be 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Kttx-kendall)  . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  helping  expedite  this  important 
legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
this  increase  is  temporary  until  we  can 
get  a  report  back  from  the  committee 
which  has  been  appointed  to  make  a 
long  and  meaningful  study  as  to  what 
truly  needs  to  be  done  to  the  trust  fund 
for  railroad  employees. 

I  want  to  give  my  full  support  to  this 
legislation  and  urge  Its  immediate  pass- 
age. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  6444  which  would,  in  effect, 
bring  the  benefits  under  the  railroad  re- 
tirement >!vstem  on  a  par  with  the  re- 
cently approved  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  I  know  the  situation  fac- 
ing the  fimding  behind  railway  retire- 
ment benefits  is  precarious  at  best.  But 
pending  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  created  by  Congress  last  Au- 
gust, we,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  do  have  an  obligation  to  see 
to  it  that  the  railway  workers  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  a  vital  national  in- 
dustry should  receive  the  increased  bene- 
fits which  Congress  recently  determined 
were  necessary  for  those  covered  by  so- 
cial security.  In  supporting  the  increase 
today  pending  a  final  report  by  the  Com- 
mission, I  am  accepting  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Railway  Retirement  Board 
and  rejecting  the  advice  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  In  requesting 
that  the  increase  not  take  effect  until 
January  1,  1972.  OMB  is  displaying  this 
administration's  usual  concern  for  the 
infiationary  impact  on  the  economy 
where  workers'  benefits  are  concerned. 
I  have  yet  to  see  any  concern  displayed 
over  the  inflationary  impact  of  rising  cor- 
porate executive  bonus  and  pension  sys- 
tems and/or  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances. We  in  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  act  even  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
ministration leadership  and  continue  to 
do  what  we  have  always  done  in  the  past 
and  maintain  the  benefits  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  on  a  par  with  the 
social  security  system. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, unfortimately,  a  previous  engage- 
ment in  Illinois  will  prevent  me  from  be- 
ing present  when  the  final  vote  is  taken 


on  HJl.  6444  which  provides  a  temporary 
10-percent  increase  in  benefits  for  re- 
tired railroad  employees.  But  I  do  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  legislation. 

As  you  know.  In  the  last  Congress  we 
authorized  a  temporary  15-peraent  in- 
crease for  these  retired  railrf>ad  em- 
ployees, and  at  the  same  time  we  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  study  the 
retirement  system  and  report  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  by  June  30 
of  this  year.  The  legislation  before  us 
today  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission for  another  6  months,  and  the 
10-percent  increase  in  this  bill  and  the 
15 -percent  increase  authorized  in  the 
last  Congress  would  expire  on  June  30, 
1972,  It  Is  hoped  that  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient time  between  the  time  the  Com- 
mission reports  its  findings  and  the  ex- 
piration date  of  these  temporary  in- 
creases, for  the  Congress  to  study  those 
recommendations  and  take  appropriate 
legislative  action. 

In  the  meantime,  we  owe  it  to  the  re- 
tired railroad  employees  to  enact  this 
temporary  benefit  increase  legislation. 
This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity in  this  body. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6444  wlhlch  provides 
for  an  increase  in  benefits  comparable  to 
that  recently  provided  social  security 
recipients  and  authorizes  a  6-month  ex- 
tension of  the  time  given  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  railroad 
retirement  system. 

There  is  some  concern  that  under  the 
contracts  signed  by  the  railroads  with 
Amtrak,  the  railroads  can  take  uni- 
lateral action  to  dismiss  and  displace 
employees  and  to  rearrange  and  assign 
forces  prior  to  the  execution  of  those 
contracts.  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  forever  deprive  certain  employees  of 
their  rights  which  they  would  secure 
under  the  implementing  agreements. 

For  example,  a  dismissed  employee 
evidently  must  exercise  his  option  to  re- 
sign and  receive  separation  pay  within 
7  days  of  the  date  on  which  he  is  dis- 
missed. Many  employees  may  resign  long 
before  implementing  agreements  are 
executed. 

It  is  probable  that  such  implementing 
agreements  would  transfer  the  seniority 
rights  of  dismissed  employees  to  seniority 
rosters  following  which  they  could  bid  on 
comparable  positions  and  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  railroad  thereby  pre- 
serving the  many  benefits,  such  as  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  which  they 
would  forfeit  by  resigning  and  accepting 
separation  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Commission 
to  begin  study  of  this  matter  immediately 
and  to  report  to  the  Ooogress  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  addition,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  will  allow 
the  benefit  increases  we  have  voted  today 
to  be  made  permanent. 

Sufficient  retirement  Income  is  essen- 
tial to  the  human  dignity  of  those  who 
have  worked  long  years  and  contributed 
to    a    retirement    ssrstem    which    they 


believed  would  adequately  provide  for 
them  after  their  active  working  years 
were  over.  The  economic  security  of  all 
of  us  is  protected  by  the  economic 
security  of  those  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  active  employment. 

While  I  strongly  support  this  bill,  1 
hope  additional  legislaticxi  will  correct 
an  inequity.  Retirees  who  have  earned 
both  railroad  retirement  and  social 
security  benefits,  I  believe,  are  entitled  to 
receive  increases  authorized  for  both 
programs. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  such  a 
reduction  in  benefits  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  this  legislation  does  not 
correct  the  situation.  I  am  hc^^efiil  that 
the  Commission  will  also  make  an  in- 
depth  study  of  this  matter  for  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  recommend  that  retired 
citizens  deserve  the  full  retirement  com- 
pensation they  have  earned. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  CJhalrman. 
railroad  retirees  today  are  victims  of  in- 
creasing inflation  as  are  all  persons  who 
must  live  on  fixed  incomes.  In  light  of  the 
recent  10-percent  Increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  however,  it  is  only  just 
that  railroad  annuities  be  similarly  In- 
creased. I  urge,  therefore,  that  this  10- 
percent  temporary  increase  in  railrotul 
annxiities  be  immediately  implemented. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  merely  a  temporary  cure  for  a 
present  need.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
System  has  been  operating  at  a  slight 
deficit  and  is  currently  imder  examina- 
tion by  the  five-man  Commission.  Hope- 
fully, this  Commission  will  be  able  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
Retirement  System  can  provide  adequate 
funding  for  benefits  In  the  future. 

This  Commission  was  approved  last 
August.  Although  the  two  congressional 
appointments  to  the  Commission  were 
made  immediately,  the  administration 
postponed  making  Its  three  appoint- 
ments until  early  this  year.  Consequently, 
because  of  this  and  other  delays,  the 
Commission  did  not  hold  Its  first  meet- 
ing until  January  20  and  has  annoimced 
since  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  report 
on  the  scheduled  date  of  July  1,  1971. 
Although  the  Commission  can  apparently 
overlook  the  urgency  of  this  matter,  Con- 
gress cannot  and  must  not.  We  must 
make  prompt  provisions  to  alleviate  the 
economic  difficulties  facing  railroad  re- 
tirees. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 
0/  RepretentaHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  tbereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  annuity  computed  under  the 
preceding  provlBlonB  of  this  subsection  and 
that  part  at  sutMectlon  (e)  of  this  section 
which  precedes  the  first  proviso  shaU  be 
Increased  by  10  per  centum." 
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Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strlltlng  out  "section  3(a)(3)  of 
this  Act"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3(a)   (3)  or  (4)  of  this  Act"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(before  any  reduction  on 
account  of  age) "  Immediately  after  "shall" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence:  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"The  spouse's  annuity  computed  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  shall  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  be  In- 
creased by  10  per  centum.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence and  the  next  preceding  paragraph  shall 
not  operate  to  increase  the  annuity  to  an 
amount  In  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
a  spouse's  annuity  as  provided  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection.  This  paragraph 
shall  be  disregarded  In  the  application  of  the 
preceding  paragraph." 

(b)(1)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  last  paragraph"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  last  two  para- 
graphs". 

(2)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  In  that  part  of 
section  3(e)  preceding  the  first  proviso,  or  of 
the  pension,"  Immediately  after  "section  3 
(a)(1)". 

(c)  Section  2(J)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  or  section  (a)  of  this  Act," 
after  "this  section". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(o)  "Ilie  annuity  computed  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
Increased  by  10  per  centum." 

Sxc.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  approximating 
the  offsets  In  railroad  retirement  benefits 
for  Increases  in  social  security  benefits  by 
reason  of  amendments  prior  to  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1971,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
adjustments  in  the  percentages  In  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937,  and  laws  per- 
taining thereto,  in  order  that  these  percent- 
ages, when  applied  against  current  social 
security  benefits  not  tn  excess  of  $275.80  a 
month,  will  produce  approximately  the  same 
amounts  as  those  computed  under  the  law  In 
effect,  except  for  changes  In  the  wage  base, 
before  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1971  were  enacted. 

Sec.  5.  All  pensions  under  section  6  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  and  all  an- 
nuities under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935,  shall  be  Increased  by  10  per  centum. 
All  survivor  annuities  deriving  from  joint 
and  survivor  annuities  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  all  widows'  and 
widowers'  Insurance  annuities  which  are  pay- 
able in  the  amount  of  the  spouse's  annuity  to 
which  the  widow  or  widower  was  entitled 
shall,  In  cases  where  the  employee  died  In  or 
before  the  month  In  which  the  Increases  In 
annuities  provided  In  section  2  of  this  Act 
are  effective,  be  Increased  by  10  per  centum. 
Joint  and  survivor  annuities  shall  be  com- 
puted under  section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  percentage  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  election  of  such  annuity. 

Sec.  6.  All  recertlflcatlons  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  made  by  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Board  without  application  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  7(c)(1)  of  Public  Law 
91-377  Is  amended  by  strUtlng  out  "July  1, 
1971"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1971". 

(b)  Section  7(g)  of  PubUc  Law  91-377  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ",  not  later  than  July  1, 
1971"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"this  section"  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  an  Interim  report  of 
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the  study  authorized  by  this  section  not  later 
than  July  1,  1971,  and  a  full  and  complete 
final  report  of  such  study  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1971,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  report"  In  th« 
second  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "such  fljial  report". 

Sec.  e.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  annuities  accru- 
ing for  months  after  December  1970  and  with 
respect  to  pensions  due  In  calendar  months 
after  January  1971;  except  that  Increases  In 
benefits  for  months  prior  to  the  month  of 
enactment  oT  this  Act  shall  be  payable  only 
to  an  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity or  pension  for  the  month  of  enact- 
ment, or  who  becomes  so  entitled  In  later 
months,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  earnings 
record. 

(b)  The  first  six  sections  of  this  Act,  and 
the  amendments  made  by  such  sections 
(other  than  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)(2),  (b)(2),  and  (c)  of  section 
2 ) ,  shall  cease  to  apply  as  of  the  close  of 
June  30,  1972.  Annuities  accruing  for  months 
after  June  30,  1972,  and  pensions  due  In 
calendar  months  after  June  30,  1972,  shall 
be  computed  as  If  the  first  six  sections  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amendments  made  by  such  sec- 
tions (other  than  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)(2),  (b)(2),  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 2) ,  had  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  f  during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
I     Mr.  HDRTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
I  support  of  H.R.  6444.  to  provide  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971. 

Each  of  us  is  certainly  aware  of  the 
compelling  need  for  this  legislation. 
i  When  we  passed  increased  social  security 
benefits  earlier  this  year,  it  was  because 
'  we  recognized  that  the  people  hardest  hit 
I  by  inflation  are  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
I  comes.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  6444  Is  to 
[extend  to  those  on  railroad  retirement 
Ithe  same  benefits  received  by  others  xm- 
der  social  security.  We  have  in  effect 
promised  that  railroad  annuities  would 
be  increased  as  social  security  benefits 
are  increased  and  today  we  must  honor 
that  promise. 

I  have  long  felt  that  these  Increases 
should  be  automatic  so  that  our  senior 
citizens,  to  whom  we  owe  an  immeasura- 
Sble  debt,  would  be  spared  the  fear  and 
jburden  of  a  shrinking  fixed  Income.  Au- 
itomatic  increases  in  the  levels  of  both 
'railroad  retirement  suid  social  security, 
ibased  on  periodic  changes  in  the  national 
jstandard  of  living,  are  the  only  real  solu- 
jtion.  I  am  hopeful  tWt  such  long  overdue 
'legislation  will  be  enacted  by  this  Con- 
igress  so  we  will  no  longer  be  forced  to 
Iresort  to  temporary  corrective  measures. 
'  Because  of  the  tremendous  financial 
difficulties  facing  the  railroad  retirement 
program,  the  15  percent  annuity  increase 
voted  last  year  was  provided  on  a  tempo- 
Irary  basis.  ITie  additional  10-percent 
increase  before  us  today  will  impose  an- 
other serious  drain  upon  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system.  In  my  testimony  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Comittee  last  month,  I  pointed  out  that 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  social  security 


legislation,  the  social  security  tax  base 
will  be  increased  to  $9,000  a  year  starting 
next  January.  Under  the  law,  the  rail- 
road tax  base  goes  up  automatically 
whenever  the  social  security  base  rises. 
This,  however,  will  pay  for  only  part  of 
the  10-percent  increase.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment will  come  up  with  sound  recom- 
mendations to  solve  the  programs's 
financial  dilemma. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Chairman,  justice 
requires  that  we  provide  railroad  retirees 
the  equitable  treatment  they  deserve. 
When  we  passed  the  15 -percent  benefit 
increase  last  year,  we  did  so  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote.  HJl.  6444  should 
also  be  met  with  our  imanimous 
support. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Nix,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6444)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  annuities,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  390,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  379,  nays  0,  not  voting  52,  as 

follows : 

[Roll  No.  72] 

TEAS— 379 


Abbltt 

Archer 

Betts 

Abernethy 

Arends 

Bevlll 

Abourezk 

Ashley 

Blester 

Abzug 

Aapinall 

Bingham 

Adams 

BadiUo 

Blackbxim 

Addabbo 

Baker 

Blanton 

Alexander 

Baring 

Blatnik 

Anderson, 

Barrett 

Boland 

CalU. 

Begich 

Boiling 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Belcher 

Bow 

Andrews, 

Bell 

Brademas 

N.  Dak. 

Bennett 

Brasco 

Annunzlo 

Bergland 

Bray 
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Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUler 

Collins,  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif, 

Ell  berg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

PUh 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 


Grover 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

KUuczjmski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Mabon 

Mallllard 


Ford,  Gerald  B.  Mann 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galinanakls 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Grlffln 
GrlfBths 


Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 


Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonskl 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Barlck 

Rees 

Reid,  ni. 

Beld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncallo 

Booney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Boy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Selbcrllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 
,    Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  WUUam 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 


Thone 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 


Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

NAYS— 0 


Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 52 


Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Blaggl 
Hoggs 

Brown,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Dorn 
Dowdy 


Downing 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Fisher 

Gallagher 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gubser 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hubert 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McCvilloch 


Madden 

Plmie 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vanlk 

Wolff 

Young,  Tex. 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced 


the  following 


of   New    Jersey   with    Mr. 


pairs : 

Mr.   Thompson 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr!  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hfebert  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born. 

Mr.  Colmer  vrtth  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Der- 
winski. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  COTiyers  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STA<jGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  6444  and 
H.R. 5674. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
CARRY     OUT     THE     FLAMMABLE 
FABRICS  ACT 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5066)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  as  amended. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrrEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HH.  5066,  with  Mr. 
Roberts  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First,  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  that  this  bill  came  out  of  the  sub- 
committee imanimously  and  out  of  the 
full  committee  imanimously.  All  of  the 
agencies  concerned  with  it  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  and  testified  in  favor 
of  it,  including  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  IDepartment  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5066,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act.  The  committee  has  reported  out  this 
legislation  at  this  time  so  that  funds 
may  be  appropriated  before  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  year  1972.  A  1-year  author- 
ization is  provided  in  the  authorization 
instead  of  the  usual  3-year  authorization 
usually  reported  from  our  committee  be- 
cause the  committee  intends  to  consider 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible  which 
would  substantially  revise  enforcement 
of  the  act.  It  is  felt  that  a  3-year  appro- 
priation could  more  appropriately  be 
considered  in  connection  with  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  was  first  enacted  into  law  in  1953. 
It  was  a  response  to  a  series  of  tragic 
deaths  resulting  from  burns  received 
from  children's  rayon  pile  cowboy  chaps 
and  brushed  rayon  "torch"  sweaters.  As 
enacted  in  1953,  the  legislation  only  ap- 
plied to  wearing  apparel — excluding  hats, 
gloves,  footwear,  and  interlining  fabrics. 
The  test  of  flammability  was  fixed  in 
the  statute,  but  because  of  its  rigidity,  an 
amendment  to  the  standard  had  to  be 
enacted  in  1954  to  permit  the  marketing 
of  apparel  made  from  such  sheer  fabrics 
as  tulle  and  organdy.  From  the  date  cf  its 
enactment,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  been  charged  with  enforcing 
the  legislation. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  leg- 
islation standard  of  flammability  was  too 
rigid  and  in  many  instances  too  low; 
and,  in  applying  only  to  certain  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  the  scope  of  the 
statute  was  toe  limited. 
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Accordingly.  In  1967,  the  act  was 
amended  to  apply  to  all  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  and  to  interior  furnishings 
used  in  homes,  ofBces,  and  other  places  of 
assembly  or  accommodation. 

Under  the  1967  amendments,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  appropriate 
flammablllty  standards  where  he  deter- 
mined they  were  needed  to  protect  the 
public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  fire 
leading  to  death,  personal  Injury,  or  sig- 
nificant property  damage.  He  exercises 
these  duties  through  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

Under  this  authority  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  published  two  standards 
A  standard  for  the  Surface  Plammability 
of  Carpets  and  Rugs  (DOC  PP  1-70) 
took  effect  on  April  16,  1971.  On  Decem- 
ber 29,  1971,  a  standard  for  the  Surface 
FlammabUity  of  Small  Carpets  and  Rugs 
will  take  effect. 

A  proposed  standard  for  the  flam- 
mablllty of  children's  sleepwear  was  pub- 
lished in  November  of  1970  and  public 
hearings  have  been  held  thereon.  Pro- 
ceedVigf  have  also  been  instituted  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  development  of  flam- 
mafeility  standards  with  respect  to  bed- 
ding. 

Other  studies  are  being  conducted  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  means  by 
which  flame-retardant  treatments  oper- 
ate on  fabrics. 

As  of  this  date  only  one  standard  has 
taken  effect  under  the  amendments  to 
the  act  which  became  law  on  December 
14, 1967. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  the  1967  amendments 
to  the  act  was  given  the  responsibility 
for  conducting  a  continuing  study  and 
Investigation  of  deaths,  injuries,  and  eco- 
nomic losses  resulting  from  accidental 
burning  of  wearing  apparel  and  interior 
furnishings.  This  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  is  exercised  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Product  Safety  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

The  Biu-eau  through  its  study  units  in 
Boston.  CincLnnati,  and  Denver;  through 
the  National  Electronic  Injury  Surveil- 
lance System  which  ties  together  a  sta- 
tistically valid  sampling  of  hospital 
emergency  rooms  throughout  the  Na- 
tion with  a  computer  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  through  contracts  with  hos- 
pitals and  educational  Institutions  at- 
tempts to  Identify  bum  injuries  result- 
ing from  burning  fabrics  and  investi- 
gate, study,  and  analyze  such  injuries. 
Efforts  are  made  to  obtain  samples  of 
fabrics  involved  in  bum  accidents  for 
anal3rsis  and  reporting  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  annual- 
ly between  3,000  to  5,000  deaths  and  150,- 
000  to  250,000  injuries  from  bums  as- 
sociated with  flammable  fabrics  with  a 
directly  related  financial  loss  of  more 
than  $250,000,000. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  essen- 
tial if  the  situation  reflected  by  these 
figures  is  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  outline 
this  very  quickly. 

First,  the  bill  will  authorize  the  sum 


of  $4  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Now, 
it  will  be  considered  for  further  author- 
izations later.  However,  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  now  is  to  be  sure  that  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  1972  appropriation. 
Also,  later  consideration  will  include 
possible  changes  of  a  substantive  nature 
i  as  against  the  1-year  authorization  only. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  act  applies  to  all 
weaving  apparel,  interior  furnishings  for 
homes  and  offices  or  assembly  places. 

There  are  three  agencies  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
,  First,  the  Department  of  Commerce  sets 
the  standards;  second,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
studies  and  analyzes  the  injuries  and 
bums  resulting  from  burning  fabrics 
and,  third,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission enforces  the  act  and  has  done 
so  since  its  beginning. 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  act  that  was 
testified  to  before  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  it,  and  in  my 
opinion,  the  extension  thereof  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 
I      I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I      Mr.   STAGGERS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  of 
1971  and  1972,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
96,000,000,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1191  1204) . 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTrm    AMKNDMXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  the  following: 
"That  section  13  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  (81  Stat.  673)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'1968,  and'  and  Inserting  '1968,'  In  lieu  there- 
of, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
'June  30,  1970,"  the  following:  "and  $4,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Roberts)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  5066)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and 
'■  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  407,  he  re- 


ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMBARGO  CRISIS 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  the  greatest  concern  that  I 
join  with  the  many  leading  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  voicing  outrage 
against  and  introducing  resolutions  in- 
structing the  President  to  release  more 
than  $12  billion  of  funds  which,  at  his 
direction,  have  been  impounded  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

We  all  have  stated  our  particular  con- 
cern over  the  impounded  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  appropriations — 
$942  million  for  low-rent  public  housing, 
$200  million  in  basic  water  and  sewer 
facility  grants,  and  $583  million  for 
Model  Cities. 

These  are  vital  programs,  the  appro- 
priations for  which  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
the  American  people,  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities,  to  spur  the  economy 
and  to  make  possible  the  long-awaited 
improvements  in  our  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  President,  mlsleadlngly, 
signed  these  appropriation  bills  with 
every  indication  he  agreed  with  these 
goals  of  the  Congress.  Now,  he  has  frozen 
these  fimds  in  apparent  disregard  for 
their  benefit  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  matter  of  record 
the  impact  this  embargo  will  have  on 
commimlty  development  efforts.  You 
yourself  presented  to  the  House  yesterday 
the  report  of  the  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Association  pointing  out  the  pro- 
portion of  the  crisis. 

I  note  from  this  report  one  quote  from 
a  anall  housing  authority  in  Tennessee, 
my  State: 
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We  have  three  projects  that  need  Immedi- 
ate attention  .  .  .  the  preliminary  loan  con- 
tract has  been  approval  for  some  time  now. 
The  sites  for  these  projects  have  been  se- 
lected and  approved  .  .  .  options  were  signed 
and  will  expire  In  a  short  time  If  we  do  not 
work  fast.  As  you  know,  the  price  of  land  ts 
growing  by  leaps  and  boimds.  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  hold  this  property  at  our  option 
price  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time. 

And  from  a  large  southern  city,  whose 
application  request  for  $6.3  million  for 
urban  renewal,  was  cut  back  to  $1.4  mil- 
lion. The  Executive  Director  stated: 

The  life-blood  of  our  Agency  ...  Is  In 
severe  jeopardy;  It  wovild  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  tailor  a  $6.3  nUlUon  program  to  $1.4 
million  program  and  stlU  produce  a  meaning- 
ful and  significant  Impact  on  the  NDP  area; 
and  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  reel- 
dents  of  the  area  .  .  .  wlU  be  seriously 
eroded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  must  be 
brought  to  task.  He  must  either  release 
these  funds  or  be  made  to  answer  for  the 
chaos  he  creates. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BENEFITS 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  legislation  that  will  guarantee 
unemployed  Vietnam  veterans  a  benefit 
of  $75  per  week  for  up  to  52  weeks. 

Over  100,000  Vietnam  veterans  are 
presently  receiving  unemployment  bene- 
1  fits  in  their  respective  States,  on  an  av- 
erage weekly  income  of  about  $50.  And 
every  month  about  7,000  of  these  veter- 
ans draw  their  last  paycheck. 

At  the  end  of  Woi^d  War  I,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  passed  special 
legislation,  the  first  such  legislation  since 
the  Revolutionary  War,  to  provide  World 
Wrr  I  veterans  with  a  bonus— to  compen- 
sate troops  for  what  they  would  have 
earned  in  civilian  life  had  they  not  been 
drafted.  In  continued  efforts  to  provide 
help  for  our  returning  veterans.  Congress 
appropriated  an  additional  $120  miUion 
to  double  jobs  available  on  State  road 
projects.  At  this  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment W£is  spending  almost  one-fourth  of 
its  annual  budget  on  veterans'  benefits. 

After  World  War  H,  Congress  again 
came  to  the  aid  of  our  returning  service- 
men, with  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
allow  veterans  to  receive  $20  per  week 
for  52  weeks,  the  "52-20  Club." 

Following  the  Korean  War,  special  leg- 
islation was  once  more  enacted  to  guar- 
antee veterans  a  minimum  benefit  while 
they  sought  work.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment reimbursed  State  governments  for 
benefits  paid  to  veterans  beyond  those 
available  under  existing  State  programs. 

No  similar  program  is  available  to  Viet- 
nam veterans,  and  no  legislation  to  set 
up  such  a  special  program  has  been  pro- 
posed until  today. 

The  long-overdue  proposal  being  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  allows  us  the  opportunity  to 
show  our  respect  to  those  men  who  have 
joined  the  Armed  Forces,  who  have 
served  this  Nation  in  Indochina,  and  who 


must  now  return  to  a  civilian  economy 
distraught  with  rising  prices  and  high 
unemployment. 

This  legislation  allows  for  a  program 
similar  to  that  offered  at  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War,  guaranteeing  an  unem- 
ployed veteran  $75  per  week  in  benefits 
for  up  to  52  weeks. 

It  is  high  time  this  body  becomes  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  our  returning 
veterans,  no  matter  what  may  be  our 
feelings  about  the  war  they  have  fought. 


TRUTH  IN  BROADCASTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO     EXTEND    REIfAXKS 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edmund 
Burke  two  centuries  ago  said  that  while 
there  were  three  estates  in  Parliament, 
the  Reporters'  Gallery  comprised  a 
fourth  estate  far  more  important  than 
all  of  them. 

It  Is  not  a  figure  of  speech  or  a  witty  say- 
ing— 

Wrote  Thomas  Carlyle  of  the  fourth 
estate  in  183 1— 

It  Is  a  literal  fact,  very  momentous  to  us  In 
these  times. 

It  is  vastly  more  momentous  in  1971 
when  the  printed  newspage  is  supple- 
mented, even  supplanted,  by  a  form 
of  journalism  neither  Burke  nor  Car- 
lyle could  foresee — the  television-radio 
media. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  the  power 
of  television  has  grown  so  significantly 
that  a  Roper  poll,  released  In  1969.  re- 
veals that  59  percent  of  all  Americans 
rely  in  large  measure  on  television  as  a 
source  of  news,  and  that  29  percent  of 
our  citizens — one  out  of  three — depend 
on  TV  as  their  only  source  of  news. 

Today,  and  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  visual  impact  of  news  on  the  video 
screen,  the  fourth  estate  in  our  Nation 
has  attained  the  power  of  a  fourth 
brsmch  of  government,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  responsible  to  no  electorate  and 
bound  by  no  oath  of  office.  Television  net- 
works today  can  make  or  break  an  in- 
dividual, a  cause,  a  political  issue,  even 
the  moral  fiber  of  a  nation,  simply  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  report  the 
news.  Such  awesome  power  as  this 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  stern,  yes, 
by  a  religious  commitment  to  accuracy 
and  truth.  That  full  commitment  Is 
lacking. 

All  of  us  in  Washington  know  that 
when  television  reports  a  controversial 
event,  our  mail  loads  immediately  re- 
flect public  reaction  and  the  public  gen- 
erally follows  where  television  has  led 
them.  We  may  know,  and  even  docu- 
ment,  that  the   facts  were  slanted  or 


staged  by  the  media,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
overcome  a  viewer's  conviction  that 
"seeing  is  believing."  And  he  saw  it  on 
television.  It  becomes  gospel.  Slanting 
news,  rearranging  questions  and  answers 
out  of  context,  hoaxing  the  public  with 
staged  events,  all  of  these  practices  are 
commonplace  on  television. 

But  who  can  convince  a  viewer  that 
his  favorite  news  commentator,  the  sin- 
cere chap  who  looks  him  right  in  the  eye 
from  his  TV  screen,  may  be  today's  ver- 
sion of  the  old  snake-oil  salesman?  Or 
that  the  realistic  scenes  from  a  pmported 
documentary  actually  should  win  an 
Emmy  award  for  play-acting — clever 
editing — rather  than  a  Peabody  for  fac- 
tual on-the-scene  news  coverage? 

It  seems  almost  gratuitous  to  say  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is,  and  must  alwasrs 
be,  protected  by  the  first  amendment  if 
we  are  to  remain  a  free  society.  Of  course 
this  is  true.  It  is  not  tme,  if  I  can  make 
my  voice  heard  over  the  anguished 
shrieks  of  the  TV  media,  that  my  bill  HJR. 
6935,  truth  in  news  broadcasting,  in- 
fringes on  first  amendment  rights.  This 
is  pure  nonsense  and  the  TV  media 
knows  it. 

The  proposed  truth  in  news  broad- 
casting legislation  merely  requires  that 
when  and  if  broadcasters  stage,  edit  or 
alter  any  news  event,  or  alter  interviews 
out  of  context,  they  must  let  the  public 
know  with  a  brief  disclaimer  that  this 
they  have  done.  Just  as  food  manufac- 
turers are  required  to  label  their  prod- 
ucts if  artificial  coloring  or  fiavoring 
have  been  added,  news  broadcasters  un- 
der my  bill  would  be  required  to  label 
their  efforts  If  they  have  artificially 
colored  or  fiavored  the  news.  This  is  no 
infringement  of  the  first  amendment, 
they  are  free  to  continue  manipulating 
news  reports  and  documentaries  to  their 
hearts'  content,  just  so  long  as  they 
properly  identify  such  actions. 

I  invite  any  member  of  the  news  media 
to  show  me  the  constitutional  guarantee 
that  sanctions  fraud.  It  is  fraud  of  the 
most  serious  kind  when  the  television 
media  attempts  to  deceive  the  public  by 
tampering  with  factual  reporting. 

The  hard  facts  are  that  television 
news  reporters  and  their  chieftains  are 
loathe  to  reUnquish  the  increasingly  so- 
phisticated techniques  the  media  offers 
to  subtly  put  across  their  own  points  of 
view  under  the  guise  of  news.  Thomas 
Whiteside,  writing  in  the  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism Review,  Winter  1968-69.  very  per- 
ceptively pointed  out  that: 

A  television  news  director  skilled  at 
manipulating  and  Juxtaposltlonlng,  In  strong 
Individual  style,  innumerable  fragments  of 
visual  and  aural  reality  Into  a  eequenttal 
mosaic . . .  wlU  carry  forward  the  prsaent 
state  of  instantaneous  electronlc-lmag* 
montage  to  an  altogether  new  level.  It  will 
be  an  extraordinarily  compeUlng  and  dan- 
gerous Journalistic  art  form. 

We  have  seen  that  technique  used  to 
damaging  effect  at  national  political 
conventions,  particularly  in  1968  at 
Chicago.  Like  so  many  other  sly  televi- 
sion effects  it  is  compelling.  And  it  is 
very  dangerous. 

One  of  the  more  recent  and  notori- 
ous examples  of  TV  playing  footloose 
and  fancy  free  with  the  facts  is  Columbia 
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Broadcasting's  "Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." This  program  was  in  such  flagram 
violation  of  established  journalistic 
practices  of  fair  play  that  even  the 
Washington  Post  condemned  it.  I  am  rio 
apologist  for  the  E>epartment  of  Defenst, 
far  from  it.  Over  the  years  as  a  membar 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee I  have  been  one  of  its  more  sevene 
critics,  both  of  excessive  spending  and 
policy  decisions.  "Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon" could  have  been  a  constructive  criti- 
que had  an  honest  story  been  told.  Bijt 
CBS  further  diminished  its  already  frag 
ile  credibility  by  resorting  to  frauduler 
reporting  and  editing  in  the  documer 
tary.  No.  Dr.  Stanton,  the  end  does  nc 
justify  the  means. 

While  "SeUing  of  the  Pentagon"  was 
not  the  sole  reason  for  introduction  at 
my  truth  in  news  broadcasting  bill,  ifc 
was  the  final  straw  on  a  haystack  oif 
slanted  broadcasts  by  the  networks. 

In  1968  we  saw  truth  flee  the  scene  l^i 
the  reporting  of  the  Democratic  Naj. 
tional  Convention.  The  record  is  repleti 
with  examples  of  staged  events  by  TT 
cameramen,  biased  film  editing  so  thai 
only  one  point  of  view  was  presented,  and 
so  on.  The  staff  report  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  th^ 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreigi^ 
Commerce  was  Issued  after  careful  stud 
in  July  1969,  On  page  25  of  the  repor 
is  this  stifitement : 

To  be  specific,  there  appear  to  be  quesl 
tlonable  uses  made  of  film  editing  and  elecl 
tronlc  Intercutting  techniques.  In  general 
the  public  should  probably  be  given  more  oj 
a  disclosure  as  to  when  these  potentially  dial 
tortlng  techniques  are  being  employed  lil 
presenting  television  news. 

Here  is  what  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  had  to  say  when  it 
wrote  to  the  three  networks  on  Febru-* 
ary  28,  1969,  and  I  quote  from  page  16  ol 
the  same  report : 

The  staging  of  news  ...  is  neither  an  area 
coming  within  the  licensee's  joumallstU 
Judgment  nor  even  a  gray  area.  Bather  It  1^ 
the  deliberate  staging  of  alleged  "new* 
events"  .  .  .  that  Is,  a  purportedly  slgnlflcana 
"event"  which  did  not  In  fact  occur  but  rathi 
er  Is  acted  out  at  the  behest  of  news  per-» 
sonnel  .  . .  Such  slanting  of  the  news  amount^ 
to  a  fraud  upon  the  public  and  Is  paten tlj( 
Inconsistent  with  the  licensee's  obligation  t^ 
operate  his  faculties  In  the  public  Interests 

Not  only  has  the  law  been  bent,  but  ac-i 
tually  broken  in  the  staging  of  purported 
news  events.  WBBM-TV  of  Chicago, 
owned  by  CBS,  presented  a  special  news 
report,  which,  according  to  the  script 
was  to  show  the  use  of  marihuana  on  imi- 
versity  campuses,  and  listeners  were  ad- 
vised by  the  channel  that  their  nev/sman 
had  been  invited  to  film  the  party  for  use 
within  their  newscasts.  There  followed  a 
blast  from  Northwestern  University,  the 
campus  involved,  that  the  film  report 
"was  staged  by  the  participants  and 
others  for  the  station's  filming."  The 
resulting  investigation  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  turned 
up  these  conclusions,  on  page  5  of  the 
March  1969  report: 

The  record  of  the  hesirlngs  before  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  Indicates  that  the  licensee 
contrived  and  staged  the  aiming  of  "Pot 
Party",  so  as  to  enhance  Its  news  rating  for 
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the  time  period  Involved  and  thereby  Increase 
Its  advertising  revenues  .  .  .  The  FCC  .  .  . 
has  permitted  a  vast  concentration  of  control 
of  broadcast  media  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  networks  and  industrial  and  publish- 
ing complexes.  An  evil  of  such  monopoly  is 
the  serious  danger  that  listening  and  view- 
ing audiences  will  be  subjected  to  a  con- 
stant drumfire  of  news  and  other  programs 
designed  to  serve  the  private  Interest  of  the 
broadcast  licensee  rather  than  the  public 
Interest,  which  Is  the  purpose  underlying  the 
free  grant  of  such  licenses. 

Accordingly,  the  special  subcommittee 
suggests  that  Congress  undertake  a  far- 
ranging  study  of  the  elements  which  now 
contribute  to  the  objectivity  and  rellabUlty 
of  news  events,  commentaries,  and  other 
programs  which  may  be  endangered  by 
private  Interests  asserting  more  and  more 
unrestricted  control  over  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic airwaves. 

The  report  also  concluded  that: 
The  licensee  should  not  be  permitted  to 
hide  behind  the  first  amendment  and  obtain 
immunity  from  being  held  responsible  for 
Its  deceptive  broadcast. 

As  long  ago  as  1960,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight  rec- 
ommended in  its  House  Report  1258,  an 
investigation  of  regulatory  commissions 
and  agencies,  that: 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  and  the 
Commissions  concerned  promptly  to  enact 
and  enforce  measures  which  will  Insure  that 
the  public  and  not  private  Interest  is  para- 
mount in  determining  how  licensed  broad- 
casting facilities  will  be  used. 

This,  the  report  said: 

Because  the  subcommittee  feels  that  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  persons  who  have 
profited  In  the  past  from  deceptive  use  of  the 
airwaves  ...  to  become  vigorous  guardians 
of  the  public  interest. 

That  statement  of  11  years  ago  has 
proven  sadly  prophetic.  Network  news- 
casters not  only  have  continued,  but  have 
actually  stepped  up,  their  arrogant  abuse 
of  the  public  trust  to  promote  their  own 
philosophies. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  my  truth  in 
news  broadcasting  bill  is  both  mild  and 
reasonable.  To  repeat  what  I  said  earlier: 
my  bill  requires  simply  that  just  as  a 
food  manufacturer  must  label  his  prod- 
uct if  artificial  coloring  or  flavoring  have 
been  added,  radio  and  TV  broadcasters 
must  label  their  news  productions  if  they 
have  been  "artiflciaUy  colored  or  fla- 
vored" by  editing,  staging,  or  rearranging 
questions  and  answers  out  of  context.  On 
radio  this  would  be  done  through  a  dis- 
claimer given  by  an  announcer  before 
and  after  the  sequence;  on  television 
through  a  disclaimer  superimposed  on 
the  screen  during  transmission  of  the 
sequence.  My  bill  would  not  prohibit 
them — I  emphasize  would  not  prohibit 
them — from  continuing  to  stage,  drama- 
tize or  edit,  it  would  merely  assure  that 
at  the  time  of  the  broadcast  such  produc- 
tions be  labeled  for  what  they  are.  As  it 
now  stands,  the  news  audience  has  no 
way  of  knowing  where  truth  leaves  ofif 
and  manipulation  of  facts  takes  over. 
The  media  already  label  "simulated" 
mocn  shots  and  state  when  a  program 
has  been  "prerecorded."  My  bill  is  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  those  policies.  It  would 
not  turn  over  control  of  news  reporting 
to  the  Government,  or  in  any  way  in- 
fringe on  freedom  of  the  news  media. 


In  f £ict,  it  seems  remarkable  to  me  that 
the  networks  do  not  voluntarily  adopt 
my  proposal.  As  honest  reporters,  it  is  an 
obligation  they  owe  their  audiences.  As 
realists,  they  must  know  that  a  demand 
is  rising  for  the  FCC  to  give  a  long  hard 
look  before  renewing  their  licenses  to 
continue  free  use  of  the  Nation's  air- 
waves, and  for  Congress  to  enact  far 
more  stringent  restraints  on  fraudulent 
news  reports  than  my  bill  requires. 

Until  accurate,  impartial  reporting  is 
given  by  the  television-radio  media,  the 
American  public  will  remain  captives  of 
a  deceptive  and  monopolistic  news  sys- 
tem. There  can  be  no  greater  mockery 
of  the  term  "freedom  of  the  press"  than 
this. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  at  this  point  to  insert  several  per- 
tinent articles  in  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Mar.  19,  1971] 
Cbesibiutt  Gap  on  Television 

The  television  industry  creates  a  credi- 
bility gap  between  Itself  and  the  public 
when  It  allows  false  evidence  to  be  pre- 
sented as  part  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
factual  documentary. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  vice  pres- 
ident of  corporate  Information,  Robert  D. 
Kasmire,  acknowledges  this  occurred  In  a 
January  program,  "Say  Goodbye,"  dealing 
with  the  threatened  extinction  of  various 
species.  It  purported  to  show  the  death  of  a 
female  polar  bear,  shot  from  a  helicopter, 
as  Its  cubs  watched  the  agony.  But  the 
scenes  are  of  different  bears  at  different 
times  and  the  female  bear  was  being  tran- 
quUlzed  for  scientific  study,  not  staggering 
in  death  throes  as  depicted.  In  fact,  it  Is 
Illegal  to  kill  a  mother  polar  bear  with  cubs. 

This  splicing  was  by  an  outside  producer, 
Wolper  Productions,  which  supplied  the  pro- 
gram to  NBC  for  Its  advertising  client.  But 
NBC  transmitted  it  without  the  careful 
scrutiny  documentaries  deserve.  Now  NBC 
Is  developing  new  safeguards.  Either  a  na- 
ture documentary  discloses  It  Is  using  a 
montage  of  different  scenes  instead  of  an 
actual  pictorial  event,  or  the  network  won't 
show  it. 

We  think  this  should  be  expanded  to  In- 
clude documentaries  of  all  types,  especially 
Including  the  war,  and  all  filmed  news  re- 
ports on  all  networks  and  stations.  Last  year 
NBC,  determined  to  show  Lake  Erie  was  dy- 
ing, used  an  old  film  of  fish  dying  In  the  pol- 
luted Rhine  River  In  Germany — and  called 
It  Lake  Erie.  Vice  President  Sptro  T.  Agnew 
last  night  raised  serious  questions  of  au- 
thenticity about  two  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  documentaries. 

The  public  easily  can  be  misled  emotlon- 
aUy  by  TV.  The  distinction  between  a  re- 
enactment  or  clever  splicing  or  substituted 
scenes  and  the  real  thing  should  be  made 
plain. 
TV's  credibility  with  the  public  is  at  stake. 


Mr.  Sal  ant's  Letter 
In  our  letters  space  today  we  print  a  re- 
sponse by  Richard  Salant  of  CBS  News  to  our 
recent  editorial  concerning  the  dispute  be- 
tween CBS  News,  the  Pentagon,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew.  Congressman  Hebert,  and  now — 
as  It  seems — The  Washington  Post.  In  time 
the  U.N.  may  have  to  be  called  in,  but  for 
now  we  would  like,  in  a  unilateral  action, 
to  respond  to  Mr.  Salant's  complaint.  We 
think  It  is  off  the  point.  And  we  think  this 
Is  so  because  Mr.  Salant  Invests  the  term 
"editing"  with  functions  and  freedoms  well 
beyond  anything  we  regard  as  common  or 
acceptable  practice.  Mr  Salant  taxes  us  with 
unfairly  recommending  two  sets  of  standards 
In  these  matters,  one  for  the  printed  press 
and  another  for  the  electronic.  But  he  reads 


us  wrong.  We  were  and  are  objecting  to  the 
fact  that  specifically,  in  relation  to  question- 
and-answer  sequeTxces,  two  set*  of  standards 
already  exist — and  that  what  he  and  others 
in  television  appear  to  regard  as  simple 
"editing"  seems  to  us  to  take  an  excess  of 
unacknowledged  liberties  with  the  direct 
quotations  of  the  principals  Involved. 

Before  we  go  Into  these,  a  word  might  be 
of  use  about  the  editorial  practices  (and 
malpractices)  common  to  us  both.  When  a 
public  oflBciai  or  anyone  else  Issues  a  state- 
ment or  responds  to  a  series  of  questions  In 
an  Interview,  the  printed  media  of  course 
exercise  an  editorial  Judgment  in  deciding 
which  part  and  how  much  of  that  material 
to  quote  or  paraphrase  or  Ignore.  The  analogy 
with  TV's  time  limitations,  for  us.  Is  the 
limit  on  space:  deciding  which  of  the  half 
million  words  of  news  coming  Into  this  paper 
each  day  shall  be  among  the  80,000  we  have 
room  to  print.  Thus,  "Vice  President  Agnew 
said  last  night  .  .  .  Mr.  Agnew  also  said  .  .  ." 
and  so  on;  It  Is  a  formulation  basic  to  both 
the  daily  paper  and  the  televised  newscast. 

That  bad  and  misleading  Judgments  can 
be  made  by  this  newspajier  In  both  our 
presentation  and  selection  of  such  news  goes 
without  saying — or  at  least  It  did  until  we 
started  doing  some  public  souI-searchlng 
about  It  In  this  newspaper  a  good  while  back. 
There  Is,  for  example,  a  dlstortng  effect  in 
falling  to  report  that  certain  statements  were 
not  unsolicited  asertions  but  responses  to  a 
reporter's  question.  But  that  we  do  not 
confuse  the  effort  to  remedy  these  defects 
with  a  waiving  of  our  First  Amendment  rights 
or  a  yielding  up  of  editorial  prerogatives 
should  also  be  obvious  to  readers  of  this 
newspaper — perhaps  tediously  so  by  now. 
What  we  have  In  mind,  however,  when  we 
talk  of  the  license  taken  by  the  electronic 
media  in  the  name  of  "editing"  Is  something 
quite  different,  something  this  newspaper 
does  not  approve  and  would  not  leap  to 
defend  if  it  were  caught  doing.  It  is  the 
practice  of  printing  highly  rearranged  mate- 
rial In  a  Q-and-A  sequence  as  if  It  were 
verbatim  text,  without  indicating  to  the 
reader  that  chances  had  been  made  and/or 
without  giving  the  subject  an  opportunity 
to  approve  revisions  In  the  original  exchange. 

It  Is,  for  Instance,  presenting  as  a  direct 
slx-sentenoe  quotation  from  a  colonel,  a 
"statement"  composed  of  a  first  sentence 
from  page  55  of  his  prepared  text,  followed 
by  a  second  sentence  from  page  36,  followed 
by  a  third  and  fourth  from  page  48,  and  a 
fifth  from  page  73,  and  a  sixth  from  page  88. 
That  occurred  in  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon," and  we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Salant 
should  find  it  difOcult  to  grant  that  this  type 
of  procedure  Is  1)  not  "editing"  in  any  con- 
ventional sense  and  2)  likely  to  undermine 
both  the  broadcast's  credibility  and  public 
confidence  In  that  credlbuity. 

The  point  here  is  that  "The  SeUing  of  the 
Pentagon"  presented  this  statement  as  if  It 
were  one  that  had  actually  been  made — ver- 
batim— by  the  Colonel:  TV  can  and  does 
stlmvilate  an  impression  of  actuality  In  the 
way  It  conveys  such  rearranged  material. 
Consider,  again  from  the  same  documentary, 
a  sequence  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  This 
Is  how  viewers  were  shown  Mr.  Henkln  an- 
swering question: 

"Roger  Mudd.  What  about  your  public  dis- 
plays of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs 
and  shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does 
that  serve? 

"Mr.  Henkin.  Well,  I  think  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  sp>eakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how 
we  spend  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing 


about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces; 
what  are  we  doing  about  the  racial  problem — 
and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  I  think  the 
public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  vis  these 
questions." 

This,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  how  Mr.  Henkln 
actually  answered  the  question: 

"Mr.  Hknkw.  WeU,  I  think  It  serves  the 
pvirpose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit, I  would  hope,  of  simulating  Interest  In 
recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zero 
draft  calls  and  increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers tor  our  armed  forced.  1  think  It  Is  very 
ImpKDrtant  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  forces." 

The  answer  Mr.  Henkln  was  shown  to  b© 
giving  had  been  transposed  from  bis  answer 
to  another  question  a  couple  of  pages  along 
In  the  transcribed  Interview,  and  one  that 
came  out  of  a  sequence  dealing  not  Just  with 
military  displays  but  also  with  the  availabil- 
ity of  military  speakers.  At  that  point  In  the 
Interview,  Roger  Mudd  asked  Mr.  Henkln 
whether  the  sort  of  thing  he  was  now  talk- 
ing about — drug  problems  and  racial  prob- 
lems— was  "the  sort  of  Information  that  gets 
passed  at  state  fairs  by  sergeants  who  are 
standing  next  to  rockets."  To  which  Mr. 
Henkln  replied : 

Mr.  Henkin.  No,  I  didn't — wouldn't  limit 
that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind 
of  exhibits.  I  knew — I  thought  we  were  dis- 
cussing speeches  and  all." 

This  Is  how  the  sequence  was  shown  to 
have  occurred,  following  on  Mr.  Henkin's 
transposed  reply  to  the  original  question: 

"Mr.  Mudd.  Well,  Is  that  the  sort  of  in- 
formation about  the  drug  problem  you  have 
and  the  racial  problem  you  have  and  the 
budget  problems  you  have — Is  that  the  sort 
of  Information  that  gets  passed  out  at  state 
fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to 
rockets. 

"Mr.  Henkin.  No,  I  wouldn't  limit  that  to 
sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind  of  ex- 
hibit. Now,  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
this  Is  propaganda.  I  do  not  agree  with  this." 
The  part  about  discussing  "speeches  and 
all"  had  been  omitted;  the  part  about  propa- 
ganda comes  from  a  few  lines  above  Mr. 
Henkin's  actual  answer  and  was  in  fact  a  ref- 
erence to  charges  that  the  Pentagon  was 
using  talk  of  the  "Increasing  Soviet  threat" 
as  propaganda  to  Influence  the  size  of  the 
military  budget. 

Surely,  something  different  from  and  less 
cosmic  than  a  challenge  to  CBS's  First 
Amendment  rights  in  involved  In  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  such 
a  rearranged  Interview  shoxild  not  be  given 
a  chance  to  see  and  approve  what  he  will 
be  demonstrated  to  have  said.  And  surely 
this  "editing"  practice  must  be  conceded— 
with  reason — to  have  damaging  effect  on 
public  confidence  in  what  is  being  shown  to 
have  happened — shown  to  have  been  said. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Salant's  premise  that  we 
are  all  in  the  same  dinghy.  That  is  why  we 
are  so  concerned  that  neither  end  should 
sink. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  2.  19711 
F.Y.I. 
Something  approaching  a  state  of  hostili- 
ties seems  to  be  developing  between  us  and 
the  network  news  people  over  some  com- 
ments we  made  last  week  about  the  CBS 
documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
In  essence,  we  said  that  certain  editing 
techniques  employed  in  a  partictUar  taped 
interview  In  one  segment  of  the  show  were 
of  the  sort  which  cotild  result  in  "a  ma- 
terial distortion  of  the  record"  and  that  it 
was  a  pity  to  Jeopardize,  In  this  fashion,  the 
credibility  of  what  was  on  the  whole  a 
"highly  valuable  and  Informative  exposi- 
tion of  a  subject  about  which  the  American 
people  should  know  more — not  less." 


Not  exactly  fighting  words,  we  would  have 
thought.  But  Mr.  Richard  Salant,  president 
of  CBS  News,  Uiought  otherwise  and  last 
Monday  In  a  letter  from  him  and  in  an  edi- 
torial In  this  ipace  we  exchanged  views.  That 
might  have  seemed  enough  to  end  the  mat- 
ter, except  that  Mr.  Reuven  Prank,  presi- 
dent of  NBC  News,  who  was  nowhere  men- 
tioned In  our  editorial,  apparently  thought 
he  had  been  attacked,  presumably  because 
his  editing  techniques  are  the  same  as  Mr. 
Salant's.  So  today  we  are  publishing  a  singu- 
larly strlndent  conmiunlcatlon  from  him  in 
the  Letters  space  on  the  opposite  page. 
MeanwhUe,  copies  of  their  letters  to  us  had 
apparently  been  distributed  by  both  men  to 
various  other  people,  including  Mr.  Fred 
Friendly,  the  Edward  R.  Murrow  Professor 
of  Broadcast  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Time  magazine,  which  oblig- 
ingly praised  Mr.  Salant  and  Mr.  Frank  for 
having  "effectively  refuted"  us  before  we 
had  even  received  their  letters,  let  alone  put 
them  Into  print.  Mr.  Friendly  subsequently 
weighed  in  with  a  letter  which  also  appears 
today. 

Well,  we  seek  no  wider  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  seek  to  be  understood.  And  so. 
For  Your  Information,  we  would  like  to  try 
to  straighten  out  the  tangle  that  has  been 
made  of  the  rather  narrow  Issue  at  hand — 
by  way  of  leading  up  to  a  broader  and  far 
more  fundamental  Issue  which  these  rebut- 
tals raise. 

As  with  Mr.  Salant,  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr. 
Friendly  both  seem  to  think  that  we  are 
proposing  to  surrender  up  some  sacred  journ- 
alistic right;  that  we  are  disinterested  in  the 
protection  of  editorial  independence,"  as  Mr. 
Friendly  puts  it;  or  that  we  are  proposing 
to  "deny  any  reporter  or  editor  not  only 
the  right  but  the  resiK>nslblllty  of  choosing 
which  sentences  in  any  public  statement 
are  Interesting  or  Important,"  as  Mr.  Frank 
puts  It.  Just  to  begin  with,  we  were  not 
even  talking  about  public  statements  or 
speeches,  and  still  less  were  we  talking  about 
newscasts  or  news  stories — the  run  of  the 
mill  news  fare.  Both  media  of  course  reserve 
the  right  to  exercise  their  own  judgments 
about  what  to  use  and  what  to  Ignore,  what 
to  play  up  or  down,  how  to  i>araphrase.  And 
both  are  equally  subject  to  errors  of  judg- 
ment In  compressing  material  Into  limited 
time  or  space.  But  that,  as  any  careful  read- 
ing of  the  editorial  in  question  would  show, 
was  not  what  we  were  talking  about.  There 
is  no  Issue  of  "delegating  the  choosing  proc- 
ess" here. 

What  we  were  talking  about  was  what  Is 
called  a  questlon-and-answer  Interview  (or 
"Q-and-A"),  a  technique  common  to  both 
media  whether  It  Is  reproduced  In  print  or 
on  film.  Either  way  the  "Q"  Is  supposed  to 
give  rise  to  the  "A,"  The  reader  or  viewer 
is  not  only  entitled,  but  positively  encour- 
aged, to  believe  that  this  Is  the  case  by  the 
Juxtaposition  of  the  two.  And  what  we  were 
questioning  was  simply  the  practice  of  re- 
arranging the  "Q's"  and  the  "A's"  arbitrarily 
so  as  to  destroy  or  to  distort  their  original 
relationship — to  present  as  the  "A"  some- 
thing that  didn't  in  fact  arise  from  the  origi- 
nal "Q."  This,  as  we  demonstrated  in  our 
reply  to  Mr.  Salant  on  Monday,  Is  precisely 
what  happened  In  an  Interview  with  a  Penta- 
gon official  m  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
and  we  think  the  official  was  quite  right  to 
protest. 

Of  course,  the  print  media  edit  transcripts 
of  "Q's  and  A's"  to  shorten  them,  to  enhance 
continuity,  or  simply  to  make  them  more 
comprehensible.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
when  this  happens  the  reader  deserves  to  be 
forewarned  that  what  he  Is  gettmg  has  been 
excerpted;  In  print  this  is  done  by  dots  or 
asterisks.  Surely  television,  which  can  In- 
stantly tell  us  when  we  are  getting 
"simulated"  space  maneuvers  or  "instant  re- 
plays," and  when  we  are  getting  It  "live," 
could  figure  out  an  easy  way  to  Identify  dls- 
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Jointed  excerpts  as  such.  Nor  does  It  ae^Hp 
to  us  to  b«  too  large  a  surrendw  of  right*, 
when  there  htu  been  serious  reaxranglng  df 
the  original  material,  to  allow  the  subject  to 
at  least  look  at  the  product  before  It  Is 
printed  or  aired  and  to  argue  about  It;  we 
Offered  this  as  an  option,  an  "and/or"  prop<i- 
sltlon  In  special  cases,  on  the  theory  that  ^ 
the  subject  doesnt  recognize  or  accept  thfe 
validity  of  what  he  Is  represented  as  having 
said.  It  has  no  validity. 

Obviously  the  network  news  people  don't 
agree,  which  Is  fair  enough.  What  Is  disturb  ■ 
Ing  to  us.  however,  is  the  notion  implicit  in 
idx.  Frank's  letter  that  for  those  in  oxu  biisU- 
ness  to  raise  any  questions  about  our  peri 
formanoe  Is  to  "Agnewize"  (his  phrase) .  i 
tills  means  anything  at  all.  It  means  that  be 
would  have  us  surrender  all  discussion  at 
the  news  business  to  others — to  people  like 
BCr.  Agnew.  For  somewhat  longer  than  the 
Vic«  President  has  be«n  on  the  scene,  it  ha^ 
been  our  feeUng  that  this  Is  a  genuinely  dan*- 
gerous  surrender;  that  we  can  no  longs^r  a^ 
ford  to  h<Md  ourselves  beyond  reproach  and 
above  scrutiny  and  immune  from  crltlclsni 
by  ourselves — even  while  directing  scrutiny 
and  reprc«ch  and  crltldsm  at  everything  elsa. 
That  is  why  we  were  examining  our  owi 
perforniance  and  practices,  in  this  spac^, 
under  the  rubric  P.Y.I. .  long  before  Mi). 
Agnew  launched  his  quixotic  assault  agalnsi 
the  media  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Thai 
Is  why  we  regularly  print  commentary  on  th4 
news  business  by  Richard  Harwood  on  thlfc 

page-  I 

We  do  It  because  we  believe  there  has  bee 
a    long-developing    deterioration    of    publl 
trust  In  the  news  media — as  In  other  Institu 
tlons — and  that  the  way  to  deal  with  this  li 
not  to  stand  aloof  but  to  talk  about  It;  t 
deal  with  our  business  as  we  treat  everybod; 
elae's  business;    to  be  a  little  lees  arroganj 
about   conceding   the   bare   possibility   of 
mistake  every  once  In  a  while.   Mr.  Fran 
calls  this  "introspection."  We  think  of  it 
a  matter  of  simple  equity.  How  can  we  no 
treat  our  own  business  the  way  we  treat  th« 
government,  or  the  courts,  or  the  church— J- 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  Pentagon?  Mr.  Franf 
finds  this  "boring."  and  that  may  be.  But  if 
it  is  all  that  boring,  you  have  to  wonder  wh 
the  gentlemen  of  the  network  news  busln 
are  so  wrought  up  about. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  2, 1971  ] 
NBO  News  Cmxr  RsimN  Fxakk  and 

FRKS    PRXZNOLT    on    TELXVISIOlf 

Your  editorial  of  March  26  suggests  thai 
when  television  news  uses  excerpts  of  ii 
speech  or  statement,  it  explain  how  such  ex* 
cerpting  was  done.  If  further  suggests  wi 
ask  t^e  speaker  to  approve  this  use  of  som# 
of  his  remarks,  since  we  are  not  ualng  all  of 
them.  This  Is  admirable  arrogance  at  a  tlm# 
of  boring  Introspection,  but  I  might  wisl^ 
you  were  more  cavalier  about  yovir  own 
practices  and  less  about  mine. 

One  can  try  so  hard  to  appear  to  do  one'i 
Job  right  as  to  be  unable  to  do  it  right,  and 
this  is  a  good  example.  In  television  new* 
film  as  in  print,  such  remarks  aie  excerpted 
fbr  Importance  from  material  of  less  Imporj 
tance.  for  Interest  from  material  of  varying 
interest,  and  for  time  because  unlimited 
time,  like  unlimited  space,  is  not  avallabla. 
To  use  up  the  time  saved  by  explaining  ho^ 
and  why  Is  a  little  like  allowing  one's  secre* 
tary,  as  Sam  Qoldwyn  is  reputed  to  have 
done,  to  throw  away  outdated  flies  only  1^ 
cc^les  are  made. 

To  deny  any  reporter  or  editor  not  onli 
the  right  but  the  responsibility  of  choosln| 
which  sentences  in  any  public  statement  art 
Interesting  or  Important  Is  to  deny  that  re> 
porters  or  editors  are  needed.  Both  political 
parties  have  their  own  publications  whereli^ 
only  the  interested  parties  decide  whai; 
should  be  used.  It  is  frightening  to  thlnl 
that    the    lead    editorial    In    an    Importanii 


American  newspaper  should  suggest  that 
widely  circulated  news  reports  in  another 
medium  should  delegate  this  choosing  proc- 
ess to  the  most  narrowly  interested  party, 
the  man  who  made  the  speech. 

All  this  suggesting  Is  in  your  last  para- 
graph. In  which  you  elect  to  prescribe  for 
our  ills.  Yoiir  penultimate  paragraph.  In 
which  you  say  In  effect  that  all  news  report- 
ing is  distorted  but  television  news  report- 
lag  Is  more  distorted  than  most,  I  consider 
one  more  example  of  the  standard  lament 
of  the  editorial  writer  that  his  colleagues 
reporting  for  the  news  pages  are  too 
Interesting. 

But  I  had  thought  we  were  at  least  a  dec- 
ade past  those  days  when  newspapermen 
considered  freedom  to  gather  and  transmit 
Information  freely  according  to  the  tradition 
of  their  craft  was  somehow  a  chemical  com- 
ponent of  ink.  But  when  The  Washington 
Post  can  Agnewlze  In  this  fashion  I  hear  a 
bell  tolling.  I  hope  that  on  reflection  you  do 
too. 

RsuvKN  Prank, 
President.  NBC  Netps. 

New  York. 

No  newspaper  has  done  more  than  The 
Washington  Post  to  stlmvilate  serious  broad- 
cast Journalism.  But  your  "pox  on  both 
houses"  editorial,  "Mr.  Agnew  versus  CBS 
versus  DOD,"  struck  me  as  an  unfortun&te 
shotgun  Indictment  of  all  who  have  tried 
to  build  a  mature  and  responsible  broadcast 
profession.  It  also  seemed  curious  that  you 
should  choose  to  overlook  -he  common  bond 
between  good  broadcasting  and  what  my  col- 
league, Norman  Isaacs,  calls  good  news- 
papering — fair  and  honorable  editing. 

That  there  Is  editing,  "foreshortening  and 
rearranging,"  in  Journalism  Is  as  evident  to 
viewers  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  as  it 
Is  to  readers  of  The  Washington  Post.  In- 
deed, there  may  be  even  more  editing  and 
distillation  In  a  single  Issue  of  The  Post  as  In 
half  a  dozen  documentaries  or  a  month  of 
Walter  Cronklte  news  shows. 

We  can  agree  that  responsible  editing  la 
essential  both  to  intelligent  broadcast  and 
print  Journalism.  Documentaries  such  as 
the  Murrow-McCarthy  broadcast  In  1954,  or 
•Harvest  of  Shame"  or  "Biography  of  a 
Bookie  Joint,"  all  praised  by  The  Post,  were 
the  result  of  responsible  editing  as  much 
as  soUd  Investigative  reporting.  The  Annie 
Lee  Moss  broadcast  which  Mr.  Murrow  and 
I  always  considered  a  high  point  of  our  part- 
nership, was  the  distillation  of  20  minutes 
out  of  90  minutes  of  hearings.  The  editing 
was  painfully  and  carefully  done  with  tran- 
script in  hand  to  preserve  the  meaning  and 
tone  of  the  original  event. 

Your  editorial  concedes  the  dangers  of 
bad  editing.  But  your  remedy,  that  there  be 
some  indication  "that  something  has  been 
dropped  and/or  give  the  subject  of  the  Inter- 
view an  opportunity  to  see  ahd  approve  his 
revised  or  altered  remarks,"  seems  to  Imply 
that  a  double  standard  should  exist — one  for 
newspapers  any  one  for  broadcast.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  understanding  that  one  of 
the  major  points  of  newspaper  Independence 
has  been  never  to  permit  a  news  source  to 
review  and/or  edit  what  is  to  appear  in  the 
newspaper.  Perhaps  The  Washington  Post 
now  operates  under  different  rules,  but  I 
know  that  this  protection  of  editorial  in- 
dependence Is  still  a  benchmark  of  broad- 
cast news. 

I  can  testify  that  the  strongest  motivation 
of  a  news  producer  or  editor  Is  to  preserve 
original  meaning.  Producers  often  permit 
verbose  politicians  to  continue  endlessly  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  original.  If  redund- 
ant, meaning,  only  to  be  victims  of  news- 
paper reviewers  critical  of  "talking  heads." 
Indeed,  this  too,  is  a  price  of  integrity.  Im- 
plicitly, in  a  question  and  answer  sequence, 
the  original  context  must  be  preserved. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  the  "The  Selling 


of  the  Pentagon"  was  without  Its  imperfec- 
tions. I  have  spent  some  time  and  had  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  its  producers 
and  Its  detractors.  In  every  discussion  and 
In  every  letter,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
imperfections  do  not  mar  the  central  thrust 
ol  the  broadcast,  i.e.,  that  ".  .  .  this  gigantic 
and  colossal  propaganda  machine  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  ...  is  still  turned 
on,"  as  Congressman  P.  Edward  H6bert  once 
put  it. 

We  need  more  such  documentaries,  not 
fewer.  We  need  more  interpretive  report- 
ing, more  news  analysis,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  the  Vice  President,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  The  Washing- 
ton Post  shovtld  be  urging. 

By  equating  film  and  tape  editing  with 
sta^g,  I  fear  that  your  editorial  tends  to 
cloud  the  fundamental  issue.  It  is  akin  to 
the  Vice  President  charging  that  your  re- 
porters' copy  is  being  distorted  by  your  edi- 
tors. I  wonder  what  your  response  would  be  if 
one  of  your  critics  elected  to  focus  on  the 
"built-in  problems"  of  those  who  deal  in  the 
permanence  of  the  printed   word. 

Fred  W.  Frundlt. 

New  York. 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Mar.  17, 1971  ] 

NBC  KxPLAiNS  About  That  Fake  Mama  Polar 

Bear  Khxing  Scene 

(By  Bin  Barrett) 

Yep,  the  Mama  Polar  Bear  Miirder  Case  on 
television  in  January  was  an  out-and-out 
fake,  a  fllm  composite  of  a  couple  of  un- 
related incidents. 

That  means  the  producers  of  the  TV  docu- 
mentary, "Say  Goodbye,"  cut  up  and  pasted 
together  some  pieces  of  stock  fllm  footage 
arid  came  up  with  that  heartrending,  shock- 
1    j  scene. 

The  segment  was  shown  on  NBC-TV 
(Channel  3  here)  the  night  of  Jan.  8.  It  pur- 
ported to  show  a  mother  polar  bear  stag- 
gering In  her  death  throes  and  looking  on 
helplessly  while  her  babies  were  cubnapped. 

Hank  Andrews,  outdoors  editor  of  The 
Press,  wrote  about  It  yesterday  on  Page  One. 
He  told  of  the  letter  of  protest  sent  the  net- 
work by  some  rod-and-g^un  people  who  said 
the  scene  was  a  fraud.  It  sure  was. 

Robert  D.  Kasmlre,  vloe  president  of  cor- 
porate Information  at  NBC,  explained  the 
matter  in  a  letter.  Re  noted,  first  of  all,  that 
the  program  was  not  an  NBC  program. 

The  program,  he  pointed  out,  was  produced 
by  Wolper  Productions  Inc.,  an  independent 
outfit,  and  supplied  to  the  network  by  an 
advertiser  for  broadcast. 

"We  asked  the  producer  for  the  details  of 
the  polar  bear  sequence,"  Kasmlre  wrote 
a  viewer  who  had  voiced  his  suspicions  In  a 
letter.  Kasmlre's  reply  went  on: 

"He  Informed  us  the  scene  Itself  was  not 
a  photographic  record  of  an  actual  event 
but  a  comptoslte  creation  from  stock  foot- 
age. 

"The  footage  that  was  edited  and  spliced 
together  was  the  shooting  of  a  male  polar 
bear  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
US  and  of  a  female  polar  bear  which  had  been 
anesthetized  and  h'tr  cube." 

This  was  substantially  what  had  been 
charged  by  Chester  F.  Phelps  In  a  letter  to 
Julian  Qoodman,  president  of  NBC.  Phelps 
is  president  of  the  International  Association 
of  Oame,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners. 

Andrews'  story  yesterday  in  The  Press 
detailed  Phelps  charge  of  fraud. 

Kasmlre  passed  on  the  explanation  of  the 
film's  producer — that  the  best  existent  foot- 
age was  used  to  represent  known  human 
encroachments  upon  polar  bears  Kasmlre 
concluded  In  his  letter: 

"While  we  recognize  the  producer's  argu- 
ment that  the  purpose  was  to  dramatize  a 
general  truth — the  possible  extinction  of 
many  forms  of  wildlife — and  not  to  report 
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specific  incidents,  we  are  aetuely  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  montage  technique  can 
result  in  some  viewers  receiving  mistaken 
impressions,  as  happened  In  this  sequence." 

Mistaken  impressions.  Indeed.  It  goes  deeper 
than  that.  So  vivid  was  the  scene,  so  skillful 
was  the  editor  that  many  viewers  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  brutality — of  a  fake  scene 
that  wasn't  ref  resented  as  fiction. 

It  brought  to  mind  the  NBC-TV  News 
documentary,  as  evidence  of  Erie's  filth.  "Who 
Killed  Lake  Erie?"  last  season.  Represented — 
by  implication,  to  be  sure — as  evidence  of 
Erles  filth  was  a  streteh  of  the  Rhine  River. 
A  few  viewers  caught  that  one.  too. 

That  docvunentary  won  a  number  of 
awards. 

[From  the  Falls  News,  Apr.  8,  1971 ) 

KYC  Commentator  Comzs  Unglued 

(By  Un  Williams) 

Does  television  have  a  constitutional  "free- 
dom" to  manufacture  news? 

Ohio  Congressman  William  Mlnshail  thinks 
not. 

He  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  make  it  Illegal  for  broad- 
cast news  programs  to  "stage"  events,  "re- 
arrange" statements  or  "quote  out  of  con- 
text" without  Informing  the  viewers  of  such 
distortion. 

Predictably,  television  and  radio  commen- 
tators have  reacted  with  red-hot  rhetoric. 

"Censorship!" 

"Freedom  of  the  press  I" 

"Intimidation  I" 

Not  since  Vice-president  Splro  Agnew  took 
the  media  to  task  two  years  ago  have  broad- 
casters so  thoroughly  lost  their  cool. 

It  Is  passing  strange  that  the  showbuslness 
personalities  who  pass  themselves  off  as  news- 
casters should  object  so  strenuously.  Con- 
gressman Mlnshall's  bill  only  formalizes  what 
should  be  normal  practice. 

Latest  broadcaster  to  come  unglued  Is  Alan 
Douglas  who  conducts  a  sophomoric  talk 
program  over  a  regional  radio  network  in- 
cluding KYC  Cleveland.  Local  KYC  news  cov- 
erage is  as  complete  and  objective  as  anyone 
could  expect.  There  seems  to  be  something 
Inherent  In  network  procedures  that  turn 
Journalists  into  entertainers. 

Douglas'  format  is  to  condition  his  au- 
dience with  ten  minutes  of  personal  opinion 
and  then  invite  "backtalk"  from  his  audience. 

Callers  who  agree  with  him  are  well  treated. 
Viewpoints  contrary  to  Mr.  Know-It-All  seem 
to  have  difficulty  getting  past  the  station's 
switchboard.  Douglas  seems  to  delight  in 
insulting  callers  who  dare  to  disagree  with 
him. 

Thus.  It  oame  as  no  surprise  that  Douglas 
lost  control  of  his  professional  restraint — 
It  being  tenuous  anyway. 

"Asinine"  and  "stupid"  were  the  adjectives 
Douglas  employed  most  often  to  cut  down 
Congressman  Mlnshail.  One  could  sense  the 
froth  that  Douglas  uses  for  brains  seeping 
down  to  the  comers  of  his  rather  large 
mouth. 

Douglas  demanded  hysterically  that  Repre- 
sentative Mlnshail  "mind  his  own  business" — 
that  being  to  bug  out  of  the  "Immoral" 
Vietnam  war,  cleanse  our  polluted  environ- 
ment and  soothe  social  protestors. 

Douglas'  pet  concerns  certainly  are  the 
business  of  Congress,  but  so  Is  the  biased  tise 
of  public  property  by  very,  very  powerful; 
very,  very  rich;  and  very,  very  monopolistic 
broadcasters. 

Broadcast  channels  are  limited  and  there- 
fore allocated  as  a  public  trust  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Only  three  networks  control  95 
percent  of  television.  Competitors,  by  alloca- 
tion of  the  channel  franchise,  are  prohibited 
by  law  from  setting  up  a  transmitter  and 
offering  a  different,  free  choice. 

It  is  reasonable  fo:'  Mlnshail  and  Agnew, 
or  any  other  elected  official,  to  expect  that 


this  valuable  national  resource  be  "bal- 
anced" and  "responsible." 

Mlnshail  does  not  propose  that  the  broad- 
casters be  stopped  from  editing  and  selecting 
the  news — only  to  warn  when  distortion  of 
truth  is  possible. 

We  demand  truth  these  days  in  packaging, 
lending,  manufacture  of  foods  and  sale  of 
automobiles.  Newspapers  are  subject  to  libel 
laws,  and  wide-open  competition.  It  Is  dlfiS- 
cult  to  understand  why  broadcasters  feel 
they  should  be  exempted  from  responsibility 
that  restrains  all  the  rest  of  tis. 

Agnew  did  not  even  hint  at  government  in- 
tervention In  broadcast  programs — only  thai 
they  should  present  a  "balanced"  account 
Inasmuch  as  the  opportunities  for  contrary 
views  are  severely  limited. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  the  freedom  of 
broadcasters  to  edit,  slant,  stage,  rewrite  and 
alter  the  news  be  curtailed — only  that  In 
addition  it  would  be  ethical  to  ease  up  their 
bias. 

Bias,  masquerading  as  news.  Is  intoler- 
able— whether  In  broadcast  or  print. 

If  the  broadcasters  find  this  too  hamper- 
ing, then  Congress  will  be  well  advised  to 
speed  up  cable  television,  long  suppressed 
by  the  network  lobby.  Then  this  equivalent 
of  the  local,  hometown  newspaper  can  at 
least  cry  out  in  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  It  takes  a 
certain  kind  of  courage  even  to  offer  such 
remarks  as  the  gentleman  made  in  the 
well  today  when  he  tackled  the  media, 
particularly  the  networks.  I  presume  you 
will  get  a  response  along  the  normal  lines 
of  screams  of  censorship,  intimidation, 
and  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 
Violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
violation  of  freedom  of  speech.  The  gen- 
tleman has  a  point.  I  suppose  there  will 
be  claims  of  intimidation,  as  we  have 
heard  for  so  long  now  when  anyone  sug- 
gests that  there  may  be  a  bias  or  twist- 
ing or  bent  coverage  of  the  news. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  7756,  that 
is  not  necessarily  specifically  related  to 
the  subject  of  truth  in  news,  but  it  would 
suggest  that  we  should  study  the  advis- 
ability of  possibly  putting  the  networks 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory 
agency  like  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  because  they  are  unreg- 
ulated at  the  present  time. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
facing  up  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  especially  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  being  an  Importsmt  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

The  gentleman  knows  at  firsthand  of 
some  of  the  background  regarding  the 
slanting  of  news  by  the  TV  news  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
my  bill  in  no  way  attempts  to  hamstring 
or  restrict  their  operations,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  operating  to- 
day All  I  want  them  to  do  is  to  identify 
edited  and  staged  news  programs  and 
let  the  public  know  through  a  disclaimer 
or  a  slide  that  goes  on  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  program  the  true  nature 
of  the  information  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  that  this  bill 
would  in  no  way  stop  them  from  con- 
tinuing to  edit  or  stage  or  take  out  of 


context  anything  they  want  to  take.  This 
in  no  way  restricts  the  editing  or  other 
matters  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Many  of  the  news  broadcasts  today 
are  cleverly  put  together  and  make  them 
look  as  if  it  is  all  truth  and  gospel. 
In  many  instances  it  reflects  the  phi- 
losophy and  thinking  of  the  broadcasting 
networks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  truth 
in  news  broadcasting  biU  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  William 

E.  MINSHALL. 

This  measure  does  not  infringe  upon, 
nor  threaten,  freedom  of  the  press.  Quite 
the  contrary;  it  strengthens  freedom  of 
the  press.  It  assures  that  persons  in  news 
broadcasting  functioning  under  the  dig- 
nity and  protection  of  that  first  amend- 
ment guaranteed-freedom  remain  alert 
to  their  responsibility  to  that  same  free- 
dom. 

The  truth  in  news  broadcasting  bill 
might,  in  all  reality,  be  defined  as  a  con- 
sumer protection  bill.  For  it  requires  that 
news  sequences  that  have  been  edited, 
staged,  or  otherwise  altered  must  be  so 
identified  for  the  audience.  This  measure 
could  not  be  more  timely  nor  more 
apropos  to  certain  peculiar  conditions  in 
national  controversy  at  this  moment. 

Not  the  least  element  of  that  con- 
troversy is  the  recent  CBS  television 
presentation,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon." In  inquiring  into  this  matter  in 
consideration  of  Mr.  Minshall's  truth 
in  news  broadcasting  bill,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  acquiring  some  disturbing 
evidence  of  deceptive  editing  techniques 
employed  in  that  same  presentation.  I 
would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  decep- 
tive editing  technique,  like  a  deceptive 
reportorial  technique,  is  an  abuse  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  is,  in  turn,  an 
abuse  of  the  public  and  its  "right  to 
know."  It  does  not  inform.  It  misinforms 
sj\d  confuses  at  best.  It  propagandizes 
and  indoctrinates  at  worse. 

I  am  advised,  for  example,  that  in 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  Cor- 
respondent Roger  Mudd's  filmed  inter- 
view with  Daniel  Henkin,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  was 
cut  from  42  minutes  to  Just  2  minutes,  4 
seconds.  One  question,  completely  mis- 
matched with  an  answer  to  a  question 
not  even  asked  in  the  presentation,  made 
Mr.  Henkin  appear  an  evasive,  bureau- 
cratic boob,  rather  than  what  he  is:  A 
competent  public  official  who  came  to 
his  position  with  a  reputation  as  a 
sophisticated  military  reporter  in  his 
own  right. 

In  short,  I  find  no  cause  for  anyone 
functioning  under  freedom  of  the  press 
to  object  to  warning  an  otherwise  un- 
suspecting public  when  film  clippers  and 
producers  are  mutilating  filmed  inter- 
views, statements,  and  reports  into 
propaganda  pieces  against  the  respon- 
sible public  officials  who  provided  them. 


DIFFICULTIES  AHEAD  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dzifr)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hav^  dis- 
cussed the  serious  conditions  in  the  |steel, 
glass,  and  other  industries. 

Today  I  will  point  out  the  ex^eme 
dangers  now  facing  the  auto  indistry. 

If  we  continue  to  follow  our  pqlicies 
in  trade  pursued  for  the  p)ast  decade  we 
will  be  writing  the  death  notice  at.  the 
auto  industry  as  we  know  It  today .1 

The  following  material  gathereq  by 
Newsweek  is  sufficiently  clear  for  ill  of 
us  to  understand.  | 

Japan's  Big  Drive  in  Autos 

On  the  vast  Honmoku  wharf  In  Tokoliama, 
14,000  bright  new  autos  reflected  the  k-lslng 
sun.  At  the  pier  the  Kanagawa  Maru,  a  27- 
000-ton  red,  white  and  blue  freighted,  was 
starting  to  load  1,900  Nissan  Motor  Co.'s 
Datsun  cars  for  the  month-long  voyage  to  the 
East  Coast  of  the  United  States.  And  a)l  this 
activity  one  recent  morning,  omliioiiBly 
enough  for  the  world's  other  automaker^,  was 
only  a  corner  of  the  Japanese  auto-4xport 
picture.  In  fact,  Japanese  producers  fnain- 
taln  a  fleet  of  twenty  car -carrying  shlp$  that 
displace  more  tonnage  than  the  whole  Japa- 
nese Navy.  They  shipped  more  than  400,000 
cars,  trucks  and  buses  to  the  VS.  last:  year, 
and  exported  more  than  1  million  aU  told. 
Bulging  with  its  own  economic  ntlracle 
(Newsweek,  March  9,  1970) ,  Japan  is  mount- 
ing a  massive  Invasion,  almost  overnight,  of 
the  world's  auto  markets.  . 

The  U.S.,  of  course,  is  the  main  targpt.  In 
the  past  five  years,  the  sales  of  Japanese  cars 
In  tbla  country  have  soared  from  a  piddling 
16.000  to  396,000 — one  of  every  four  iiiports 
sold.  As  a  result,  the  Japanese  cut  fronl^run- 
nlng  Volkswagen's  share  of  the  import  ntaxket 
from  64  to  46  per  cent,  or  569.000  can  last 
year.  In  the  bellwether  state  of  Callfbrnia, 
Toyota  and  Datsun  between  them  cadtured 
33  per  cent  of  import  sales,  hot  on  the]  heels 
of  VW's  87  per  cent.  \ 

But  it  is  not  In  the  U.S.  alone  that  Jaftanese 
cars  are  riding  a  groundsweU  of  popularity. 
In  fact,  this  coiintry  account*  for  onI|'  44.6 
per  cent  of  Japan's  auto  exports,  wbicii  have 
risen  since  1966  from  slightly  more  thaa  100.- 
000  to  comfortably  more  than  725,00<)  last 
year.  Southeast  Asia  Is  Japan's  best  customer 
after  North  America,  but  Japanese  cars  are 
also  driving  Into  parts  of  Europe,  Afrlclk  and 
Central  and  South  America.  And  Japianese 
automakers  are  apparently  laying'  the 
groundwork  for  moving  into  the  enormous 
potential  of  mainland  China.  I 

One  sign  of  something  stirring  In  China 
was  the  quiet  purchase  of  several  Japanese 
vehicles  last  month  by  ofllcials  accompanying 
the  Chinese  table-tennis  team  to  Nigoya. 
Japanese  automen  were  sure  they  were  leaking 
the  vehicles  back  as  samples.  Trade'  with 
China  could,  however,  be  complicated  t}y  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  do  considerable 'busi- 
ness with  both  Taiwan  and  South  Korea, 
m&lnly  In  auto  and  truck  parts.  Elsewhere  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Japanese  have  captured 
about  60  percent  of  the  market  In  Indonesia 
and  36  per  cent  In  Malajrsla  and  Slngdpore. 
They  have  cut  deep  into  the  tradltltnally 
American  preserve  of  the  Philippines.  In  Hong 
Kong  they  account  for  about  30  per  cent  of  all 
imt>orts.  And  they  are  swarming  into  Aus- 
tralia with  close  to  7  per  cent  of  the  6  tQllUon 
cars  In  that  heavily  motorized  island;  con- 
tinent. 

In  Europe,  however,  their  success  had  been 
decidedly  spotty.  Till  now,  the  Jaflanese 
threat  to  European  automakers  has  been 
mainly  sis  a  competitor  in  export  markets.  On 
home  groimd,  they  are  a  cloud  no  biggei;  than 
a  man's  Honda. 

The  biggest  sufferers  at  the  hands  9r  the 
Japanese  are  the  automakers  of  Detroit.  If 
it  was  simply  a  matter  of  head-to-head|  oom- 


petltion,  the  Americans  argue,  their  com- 
pacts and  subcompacts  could  easily  hold 
their  own — even  though  Detroit  engineers  do 
not  dispute  the  quality  of  the  Japanese  new- 
comers (which  have  also  been  given  high 
marks  by  Consumer  Reports).  But  if  the 
Japanese  continue  to  flood  the  U.S.  with  cars 
and  there  is  no  flattening  of  the  U.S.  wage- 
price  spiral,  then,  as  Ford  Motor  Co.  pres- 
ident Lee  lacocca  puts  it,  "the  Japanese 
are  going  to  eat  us  alive." 

Joiners :  One  way  to  avoid  being  eaten  alive 
is  to  foUow  the  old  axiom:  if  you  can't  lick 
'em.  Join  'em.  And  all  of  Detroit's  Big  Three 
are  currently  Involved,  at  one  stage  or  an- 
other, with  Japanese  auto  companies.  Chry- 
sler is  already  marketing  its  so-called  Dodge 
Colt,  a  sub-compact  built  In  Jai>an  by  Mit- 
subishi Heavy  Industries.  General  Motors 
chairman  James  M.  Roche  has  Just  come  back 
from  a  trip  to  Tokyo  hopeful  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  will  approve  a  DM  bid  for  a 
minority  Interest  in  Isuzu  Motors,  Ltd.,  Ja- 
pan's sixth  biggest,  which  specializes  large- 
ly in  buses  and  trucks.  And  Ford  Motor  Co. 
has  been  dickering  for  months  with  Toyo 
Kogyo,  which  is  now  offering  Its  Mazda  pow- 
ered with  the  revolutionary  Wankel  rotary 
engine. 

The  Japanese  have  blossomed  into  an  auto- 
motive power  In  an  incredibly  short  time.  It 
wasn't  untU  the  late  1950s  that  the  indvistry 
embarked  on  Its  rapid  expansion,  with  small 
trucks  setting  the  pace.  Passenger  cars  be- 
came dominant  during  the  '60s,  esp>eclally 
after  1966  when  many  Japanese  could  afford 
autos.  In  the  passenger -car  output  rankings, 
Japan  passed  France  in  1964,  Britain  in  1966 
and  Germany  in  1967,  becoming  second  only 
to  the  U.S.  By  1970,  Japanese  production  had 
reached  a  total  of  more  than  5  million 
unite — more  than  3  million  of  them  pas- 
senger cars 

Of  that  total,  nearly  one-third  was  pro- 
duced by  Toyota,  the  clear-cut  leader  of  the 
Japanese  industry.  Only  389,000  units  behind 
Volkswagen  in  total  production.  Toyota  is  al- 
most certain  to  overtake  the  West  German 
Arm  this  year  with  2  mllUon  cars  and  trucks. 
1'hat  woiild  make  It  No.  3  in  the  world,  be- 
hind OM  and  Ford. 

Ever  since  1950,  Toyota  has  been  two  sep- 
arate companies — Toyota  Motor  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Toyota  Motor  Sales  Co.,  a  unique  orga- 
nizational structxire  among  world  automak- 
ers. "Our  philosophy  is  that  sales  are  the 
most  important  part  of  the  auto  business," 
says  Shotaro  Kamlya,  president  of  the  Motor 
Sales  half  and  creator  of  the  two-headed 
system. 

Even  Toyota's  rivals  heap  praise  on  the 
idea,  Masamachl  Alyama,  an  executive  of 
second-ranking  Nissan's  International  Divi- 
sion, says  candidly :  "In  quality  and  perform- 
ance, Datsun  and  Toyota  are  about  the  same. 
The  difference  is  in  organization.  Their  sales 
division  can  concentrate  completely  on  sales 
without  worrying  about  production.  In 
Nissan,  there  is  one  single  organization  with 
31  directors.  The  result  is  often  compromise." 

Even  so,  Nissan  has  hung  close  behind 
Toyota's  g^rowth  rate  and  last  year  produced 
nearly  1.4  million  vehicles  vs.  Toyota^s  1.6 
million.  Some  of  its  Datsuns  also  cause  more 
excitement  than  Toyota's  models — especially 
the  dazzling  new  sports  car  a40Z.  There  are 
waiting  lists  in  the  U.S.  of  up  to  eight 
months  for  the  Z-car,  with  new  names  added 
daily.  Just  two  weeks  ago,  three  240Z's 
flnlshed  first,  second  and  seventh  in  one  of 
the  world's  toughest  road  test,  the  3,840-mile 
Bast  African  Safari  rally  in  Kenya. 

Rivalry  between  the  two  giants  is  legend- 
ary; a  visitor  driving  up  to  a  Nissan  plant  in 
a  Toyota  is  asked  to  leave  his  car  outside 
the  grounds.  Overseas,  however,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  cooperation.  "A  Toyota  repre- 
sentative abroad  would  never  say  anything 
bad  about  Datsuns."  says  Nissan's  Alyama. 
"And  if  Toyota  failed  in  one  country,  Nissan 


would  consider  it  a  faUure  for  all  Japanese 
cars." 

Parade:  Behind  the  two  leaders,  nearly  a 
dozen  other  automakers  have  joined  the  in- 
dustry's expansion.  Among  the  major  pro- 
ducers, venerable  Mitsubishi  started  gearing 
up  for  exports  only  last  spring — but  in  1970 
It  produced  457,160  vehicles,  including  246,- 
422  passenger  cars.  This  year,  Mitsubishi  ex- 
pects to  export  36,000  subcompacts  to  the 
U.S.  under  the  Dodge  Colt  label.  Close  be- 
hind Mitsubishi  is  Toyo  Kogyo,  which  also 
hopes  to  increase  its  shipments  of  Mazdas  to 
the  U.S.  The  Honda  Motor  Co.,  though  It  is 
still  far  more  famovis  for  motorcycles  than 
autos,  has  been  producing  passenger  cars 
since  1963 — concentrating  on  minis  and 
sporty  cars — and  last  year  chalked  up  a  total 
of  392,908  four-wheeled  vehicles.  There  is 
also  Fuji  Heavy  Industries,  Ltd.,  which  manu- 
factures the  low-priced  Subaru,  imported 
into  the  U.S.  by  a  wholly  American  orga- 
nization. New  Jersey-based  Subaru  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  Its  two-cylinder  mlnlcar  was  one  of 
the  few  Japanese  imports  to  fall  flat  on  its 
face  when  It  was  first  Introduced,  but  last 
year  a  new  four-cylinder  model  began  a 
solid  comeback  with  sales  of  about  5,000. 

How  have  the  Japanese  managed  to  move 
so  quickly  and  effectively  into  the  impressive 
position  they  enjoy? 

The  easieot  answer,  of  course,  is  cheap 
labor;  Japanese  autoworkers  are  paid  about 
one-fourth  what  an  American  autoworker 
earns.  But  there  are  a  number  of  other 
factors.  For  one  thing,  there  Is  as  esplrit  de 
corps  among  Japanese  workers  that  is  sadly 
lacking  In  Detroit.  A  Japanese  worker  enters 
a  company  on  a  permanent  basis  and  feels 
himself  a  part  of  It.  "We  have  not  had  a 
strike  in  twenty  years,"  says  Toyota's  Shotaro 
Kamlya. 

Japanese  automakers  also  have  access  to 
lnexp>ensive  basic  materials,  such  as  steel, 
tires,  electrical  circuits,  glass  and  batteries, 
and  their  factories  are  among  the  world's 
most  modern.  Toyota's  oldest  plant  was  built 
in  1959  and  Nissan's  a  year  later.  "Before  we 
started  building,  we  were  able  to  absorb  the 
best  foreign  techniques  in  the  world,"  says 
Yujl  Shlmamoto,  a  Nissan  director. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  the  i>atemalistic 
Japanese  Government  has  taken  pains  to 
protect  its  domestic  market  through  a  duty 
and  tax  structiire  that  virtually  embargoes 
foreign  competition.  It  Is  this,  even  more 
than  cheap  labor,  that  particularly  galls 
Detroit.  "It  isn't  fair  of  the  Japanese  to  hide 
behind  this  great  barrier,"  says  Matthew  8. 
McLaughlin,  Ford's  vice  president  of  sales. 
"They  can  put  a  Toyota  in  the  U.S.  for  $50 
[in  duties]  while  it  costs  us  $450  [In  duty 
and  taxes]  to  put  a  Pinto  In  there.  People 
sometime  ask  us  why  we  gripe  more  at>out 
the  Japanese  than  about  the  Germans.  The 
answer  is  simple.  We're  permitted  to  compete 
in  a  free  and  c^>en  market  in  Germany.  In 
Japan,  we  are  not." 

The  Japanese  are  well  aware  that  UJ3.  re- 
sentment over  their  Import  policies  could 
lead  to  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  restric- 
tions against  Japanese  cars — especially  In 
light  of  the  recent  wave  of  protectionist 
sentiment  in  the  U.S.  regarding  textiles, 
shoes,  steel  and  electronic  products.  But  top 
Japanese  executives  are  reasonably  confident 
that  such  action  is  not  imminent.  "As  long 
as  our  prices  are  fair,  as  long  as  we  cannot 
be  accused  of  dumping,  I  dont  believe  there 
will  be  any  Import  restrictions,"  says  Nissan's 
president,  Katsuji  Kawamata. 

Burden:  Actually,  Japtanese  automakers 
are  more  worried  about  pollution  and  safety 
regulations  in  the  U.8.  than  they  are  about 
Import  restrictions.  Industry  spokesmen  in- 
sist that  the  new  rules  will  affect  their  small 
vehicles  more  adversely  than  the  larger 
American  models.  "We  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  time,"  says  Nissan's 
Alyama,  "but  the  problem  will  be  the  price. 
Since  a  great  part  of  our  appeal  Is  our  low 


price,  the  new  regulations  will  be  a  rdatlvely 
greater  burden  on  Japanese  cars."  Detroit 
automen,  however,  are  not  impressed  by  such 
reasoning.  "Sure,  they're  squawking,"  said 
one,  "but  remember  they're  still  adding  all 
those  devices  at  one-quarter  of  the  labor  cost 
m  the  U.S.." 

On  the  whole,  leading  Japanese  auto- 
makers are  convinced  that  their  future  in 
the  United  States  will  be  rosy  for  some  time 
to  come.  "Within  three  years,"  says  Toyota's 
Kamiya,  "we  should  reach  an  export  level 
of  about  500,000  cars  to  the  U.S.  After  that, 
growth  wUl  level  off."  And  Nissan's  Kawa- 
mata adds:  "I  don't  think  we  can  keep  up 
this  sharp  increase  forever."  Detroit,  how- 
ever, grimly  expects  them  to  continue  doing 
well  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Industry 
soiuties  predict  that  imports  from  Japan 
will  account  for  630,000  sales  this  year — 
Including  cars,  trucks  and  buses — and  while 
some  executives  talk  about  stemming  the 
tide.  Ford's  McLaughlin  says  frankly,  "The 
possibility  of  a  further  price  disparity  has 
us  worried.  It  sure  as  hell  does." 

The  U.S.  makers  have  good  reason  to  worry. 
In  addition  to  the  acknowledged  quality  ol 
their  cars — privately,  Detroit  engineers  rate 
Japanese  cars  as  better  value  than  most  Eu- 
ropean imports — the  Japanese  have  learned 
the  pitfalls  of  a  highly  competitive  trade  and 
are  backing  their  well-paced  drive  for  the 
market  with  a  solid  dealer  organization  that 
offers  relatively  good  service.  Besides  that, 
the  U.S.  makers  are  struggling  to  cope  with 
the  fact  that  the  luxury  automobile,  as  a 
status  symbol,  is  fast  losing  Its  magic. 

And  thus  far,  Detroit's  main  counter- 
attack— the  American-made  subcompact 
car — is  not  discernibly  daunting  the  Japa- 
nese. Indeed,  the  OM  Vega,  Ford  Pinto  and 
American  Motors'  Gremlin  would  seem  not 
only  to  be  eroding  sales  of  the  bigger  and 
more  profitable  U.S.  models  but  entrenching 
the  Imports  as  well.  As  one  West  Coast  execu- 
tive of  a  Japanese  firm  puts  It:  "Pinto  is 
chewing  Into  Maverick  the  way  Maverick 
chewed  into  Mustang."  And  It  Is  a  fact  that 
since  Ford  Introduced  the  little  Pinto  last 
September,  the  national  sales  of  its  slightly 
larger  Maverick  have  fallen  by  a  thudding  37 
per  cent  from  the  1970  pace.  Another  Japa- 
nese representative  draws  the  clear  lesson: 
"The  American  subcompacts  are  focusing 
more  attention  on  the  small-car  market,  and 
that  means  more  customers  tor  us.  We  are 
not  In  an  import  market  anymore.  We're  In 
a  subcompact  market." 


UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  FOR 
VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen:;le- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  today  to  an- 
nounce the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
provide  special  unemploj'ment  benefits  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  I  am  honored  that 
46  of  our  colleagues  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  Joined  me  today  as  cospon- 
sors,  and  I  hope  others  will  join  later,  as 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  study  our 
bill. 

Following  World  War  II  and  following 
the  Korean  war,  special  legislation  was 
enacted  by  Congress  to  provide  much 
needed  unemployment  compensation  to 
returning  veterans  who  had  diflBcuIty 
finding  work.  For  the  Vietnam  veteran, 
no  such  law  is  in  effect.  Today  our  vet- 
erans receive  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  the  level  of  unemployment 
benefits  in  effect  in  their  States.  These 


benefits    currently   average    $52.15   per 
week. 

There  is  great  variation.  State  by 
State,  for  veterans  who  fought  side  by 
side  in  Vietnam.  For  example,  the  aver- 
age benefit  paid  to  an  unemployed  veter- 
an in  Florida  is  $39.03  per  week;  in  Mis- 
sissippi, $39.07  per  week.  In  Colorado,  the 
imemployed  veteran  receives  an  average 
of  $59.69  per  week  while  in  Hawaii,  the 
figure  is  $64.49. 

Furthermore,  the  period  for  which  un- 
employment benefits  are  paid  varies  from 
State  to  State,  but  rarely  exceeds  26 
weeks.  Often,  veterans  use  up  their  full 
period  of  unemployment  compensation 
without  being  able  to  find  a  job.  For  the 
quarter  ending  in  E>ecember  1970,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  informed  me  that 
19.3  percent  of  those  veterans  who  went 
on  unemployment  weeks  or  months  ear- 
lier drew  their  last  check  without  having 
found  a  Job. 

While  imemployment  is  high  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  averaging  close  to  6  percent, 
it  is  considerably  higher  for  our  veterans. 
Veterans  in  the  20-  to  29-year-old  age 
group  have  an  unemployment  rate  of 
10.8  percent  while  the  figure  is  14.6  per- 
cent for  veterans  aged  20  to  24.  For  mi- 
nority group  veterans,  the  figures  are 
nearly  double. 

We  have  made  special  demands  on  oiu* 
service  personnel  during  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  Whatever  one  may  think  of 
the  Justification  for  this  tragic  war,  it 
is  only  right  that  we  enact  special  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  ease  their  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life,  as  we  have  for  vet- 
erans of  past  wars. 

Under  present  law,  veterans  are  re- 
garded as  Govemmfent  employees  and 
may  receive  whatever  unemplosmient 
benefits  are  paid  by  their  particular  State 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
The  State  is,  in  return,  reimbursed  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  total 
amount  expended  by  the  State  for  bene- 
fits paid  to  former  Federal  Government 
employees.  Including  veterans.  In  fiscal 
1972,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  $236  million  to 
reimburse  States  for  benefits  paid  to  vet- 
erans. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day would  provide  supplemental  bene- 
fits to  unemployed  Vietnam  era  veterans 
to  guarantee  them  a  minimum  weekly 
benefit  of  $75  for  up  to  52  weeks.  The  en- 
tire net  cost  of  this  program  of  supple- 
mefital  benefits  is  estimated  for  fiscal 
1972  to  be  $136  million,  an  amount  which 
is  less  than  we  are  currently  paying  for 
about  100  hours  of  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Members 
of  Congress  are  Joining  with  me  today 
in  introducing  this  legislation: 
CospoNSORS   OF  Bingham   Veterans  Unm- 

PLOTMBNT  BXNXFITS  BILL 

Herman  Badlllo,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

J.^me«  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Joshua  Ellberg,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  W.  Symington,  Democrat  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Alvin  B.  CKonski,  Republican  of  Wlsoon- 
sln. 

Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Democrat  of  California. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Democrat  of  Washington. 

John  E.  Moss,  Democrat  of  California. 

William   Clay,   Democrat  of  Mlaaouri. 


John  D.  Dingell,  Democrat  of  tfichlgan. 

Seymour  Balpem,  Republican  of  New  York. 

Nick  Begich,  Democrat  of  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Julia  B.  Hansen,  Democrat  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Claude  Pepper,   Democrat  of   Florida. 

Don  Edwards,  Democrat  of  California. 

WUllam  B.  Cotter,  Democrat  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Otis  G.  Pike,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

diaries  J.  Carney,  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat  of  California. 

Teno  Roncalio,  Democrat  of  Wyoming. 

William  S.  Moorhead,  Democrat  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

William  D.  Hathaway,  Democrat  of  Maine. 

Frank  Horton,  Republican  of  New  York. 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Republican  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Edwin  R.  Porsythe,  Republican  of  New 
Jersey. 

Ella  T.  Grasso,  Democrat  of  Connecticut. 

James  A.  Burke,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Democrat  of  Texas. 

Ken  Hechler,  Democrat  of  West  Virginia 

Mike  McCormack,  Democrat  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Abner  J.  Mikva,  Democrat  of  Illinois. 

William  P.  Ryan,  Democrat  of  New  York 

Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Paul  S.  Serbanes,  Democrat  of  Maryland. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  Republican  of  Michigan. 

Bill  Alexander,  Democrat  of  Arkansas. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Gus  Yatpon,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jack    Brinkley,   Democrat    of    Georgia. 

Patsy  T.  Mink,  Democrat  of  Hawaii. 

Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.,  Republican  of  New 
York. 

James  Abourezk,  Democrat  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

Shirley  Chisholm,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Fred  Schwengel,  Republican  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Recors  a  table  showing 
the  range  in  weekly  benefits  and  the 
weeks  of  coverage  for  each  State  under 
existing  State  laws,  as  follows: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

SIGNIFICANT    PROVISIONS    OF    STATE    UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  LAWS.  JAN.  4,  1971 

iPrepartd  for  ready  refertnce.  ConsuH  the  State  law  and  State 
employment  secunty  agency  tor  authoritative  informaticn| 


Weekly  benefit 

amount  for  total 

Weeks  of  benefrts 

unemployment 

for  total 

((n  dollars) 

unemployment 
Minimum     Maxin 

State 

Minimum 

Maximum 

lum 

Alabama 

$12 

»50 

13 

26 

Alaska 

18-23 

60-85 

14 

28 

Arizona 

10 

50 

12 

26 

Arkansas 

15 

SO 

10 

26 

Californli 

25 

65 

12-14 

26 

Colorado 

U 

77 

10 

26 

Connecticut 

.       15-20 

82-123 

22 

26 

Delaware 

10 

65 

16 

26 

District  of 

Columbia 

»-9 

73 

17 

34 

Florida 

10 

47 

10 

26 

Georgia 

12 

50 

9 

26 

Hawaii 

5 

86 

26 

26 

Idaho  

17 

10 

10 

9 

15 

S9 
45.«8 

40-52 
61 
60 

10 

.     10-26 

'          12 

11 

10 

26 

Illinois . 

?fi 

Indiana.... 

76 

Iowa 

76 

Kansas 

26 

Kentucky 

12 

56 

15 

26 

Louisiana 

10 

55 

12 

28 

Maine 

10 
10-13 

57 
65 

12H-30 
26 

76 

Maryland 

26 

Massachuastis... 

.       12-18 

69-104 

5-30 

30 

Mtehlgan 

16-18 

5^-87 

11 

26 

Minnesota 

15 

57 

13 

26 

Mississippi 

10 

40 

12 

26 

MIssour 

3 

57 

10-26 

26 

Montana 

13 

42 

13 

26 

Nebraska 

12 

48 

17 

26 

Nevada 

16-24 

47-67 

11 

26 

cxvn- 
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unemptovinent 

(in  dolun) 


Weeks  o<  benefit^ 
tor  total       I 
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State 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mmimum     Maxin 

^m 

N«N  Hampshire.. 

$13 

$60 

26 

26 

New  Jersey 

10 

72 

12 

ib 

New  Mexico 

12 

58 

18 

JU 

New  York  

20 

75 

26 

2b 

North  Carotini... 

12 

54 

26 

2b 

North  Dakota 

15 

54 

18 

a> 

Ohio 

10-16 

47-66 

20 

2b 

OUakoma 

16 

49 

10 

2b 

Oregon 

20 

55 

n 

^b 

Pennsylvania 

n 

60 

18 

JU 

Puerto  Rk» 

7 

46 

20 

20 

Rhode  IsUnd 

12-59 

71-91 

12 

2b 

South  Carolina... 

10 

53 

10 

^b 

South  Dakota 

12 

47 

10-16 

2b 

Tennessee 

14 

50 

12 

2b 

Texas.. — . 

15 

45 

9 

... 

Utah 

10 
15 

56 

61 

10-22  

26 

.. . 

Vermoat 

... 

Virginia 

18 

59 

12 

... 

Washington 

17 

72 

8-21 

... 

West  Virginia 

12 

58 

26 

... 

Wisconsin .. 

11 

72 

14 

... 

Wyoming 

10 

56 

11-24  

.^ 

S  IQil- 
after 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  a  recent  editorial  by  CBS  radio 
In  New  York  City,  a  recent  article  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  unemployed  vet- 
erans from  U.S.  News  k  World  Report 
and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  itself,  as  fal- 
lows: 

JOBI.BSS  Vrraum 

When  Johnny  came  marching  home 
World  War  n,  the  fla^  wM-e  cmt  and  nothl|ig 
wa«  too  good  for  him.  To  a  leaser  degree,  tOat 
was  still  true  after  the  Korean  war. 

But  not  this  time.  The  Vietnam  veteran's 
educational  benefits  are  lees  generous  and 
public  antagonism  to  the  war  Itaelf  la  reflect- 
ed In  a  reluctance  to  hire  him. 

yor  the  young  veteran  without  Job  ix- 
perlence  before  military  service,  Job  pro«p««tB 
in  a  continuously  abrlnklng  market  are 
measurably  wane  than  a  year  ago.  And 
among  black  veterans  the  1970  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  double  the  figure  for  whltee. 

Last  year  the  nvunber  of  Joblaea  veteran* — 
black  and  white — In  metropolitan  New  Tdrk 
more  than  doubled. 

New  York  City  departments  and  sotne  ,of 
the  major  banks  have  active  programs  for 
the  recruitment  of  veterans.  They  recognize 
the  maturity  and  stability  that  most  young 
men  acquire  during  military  service.  And 
the  federal  government  encourages  coin- 
panles  to  hire  them  by  paying  training  Al- 
lowances. 

But  with  an  expected  one  million  service- 
men released  to  civilian  life  this  year,  tbplr 
Job  prospects  are  likely  to  deteriorate  ewn 
further.  ■ 

According  to  the  Department  of  Lab<«r's 
chief  of  veterans'  employment  for  New  To^k, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  veterans  is  elg- 
nlflcantly  higher  than  for  civilians  In  ^he 
same  age  group. 

The  nation  has  an  obligation  to  th^se 
young  men,  a  number  of  whom  have  b^n 
disabled  by  their  war  service.  Every  one;  of 
them  Is  entitled  to  open-ended  employment. 

To  offer  them  lees  Is  to  Invite  dangerous 
disillusionment  of  the  many  thousands  of 
young  Americans  who  have  more  than  met 
their  own  obligations  to  those  of  us  Who 
ftt«yed  safely  at  home. 


Wht   VnCTNAM  VBTxaaMS  FiZL  Lixx 
FoEGornnr  Mzm 
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Shift  to  olvUlan  life  Is  turning  out  to  bto  a 
wrench  for  war-weary  OI's.  Scarcity  of  ]obi  Is 
Just  pcut  of  a  complex  problem  for  those  re- 


turning from  "the  loneliest  war."  Only  now 
Is  the  full  story  surfacing. 

Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  now  coming 
out  of  the  armed  services  at  the  rate  of  1 
million  a  year,  are  starting  to  describe  them- 
selves as  "forgotten  Americans." 

It's  not  because  there  are  no  fiags  or  brass 
bands  to  greet  ex-OI's  when  they  get  home. 
What  bothers  them  far  more  Is  that  there  are 
not  enough  Jobs,  that  veterans'  t>eneflts  look 
better  on  paper  than  they  do  In  reality — 
and  that  they  often  encounter  a  kind  of 
Inhospitable  chill  among  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  books  Is  a  wide  range  of  Govern- 
ment programs  aimed  at  helping  Vietnam 
veterans  re-enter  civilian  life.  Many  of  these 
programs,  however,  are  now  being  criticized 
as  Inadequate  and  sometimes  ineffective. 

Members  of  Congress  and  veterans'  orga- 
nizations are  hearing  mounting  complaints 
that  not  enough  Is  being  done  for  the  young 
men  who  fought  what  has  been  called  "the 
loneliest  war  In  American  history." 
"NomrrROES?" 

Gaining  recognition,  too.  Is  the  fact  that 
Vietnam  veterans  are  different  from  veterans 
of  other  wars,  with  special  readjustment 
problems.  Some  are  found  to  have  guilt  feel- 
ings about  their  Involvement  In  Indo-Chlna, 
regarding  themfielves  as  "nonheroes."  Others 
reeent  bitterly  having  had  to  watch  close 
friends  die  In  a  war  that  so  many  of  their 
countrymen  now  feel  was  a  mistake. 

On  arrival  In  the  VS.,  thoiisands  of  vet- 
erans are  discovering  they  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  Veterans  Administration 
educational  benefits  because  not  enough 
money  Is  provided  to  live  on  in  today's  in- 
flated economy.  Married  veterans,  hoping  to 
buy  hcKnes  with  VA-guaranteed  locuis,  keep 
running  into  high  interest  rates.  If  not  an 
actual  shortage  of  mortgage  money  in  some 
areas. 

Since  1964,  some  4,780,000  servicemen  of 
the  Vietnam  war  period  have  returned  to 
clvUlan  life. 

Biggest  problem  of  all  for  the  returning 
Gl'a  Is  flnijing  a  Job.  The  Labor  Department 
reports  that  more  than  320,000  veterans  are 
out  of  work.  Many  are  on  welfare  rolls.  In  the 
20-24  age  bracket,  the  unemployment  rate  Is 
12.4  per  cent,  compered  with  a  national  rate 
of  6.8  per  cent.  Among  black  veterans,  and 
the  disabled,  the  unemployment  rate  Is 
estimated  at  25  per  cent  or  higher. 

"One  of  the  most  unfair,  unjust  and  un- 
acceptable things  occ\imng  In  our  society  at 
the  present  time,"  says  Senator  Alan  Crans- 
ton (Dem.),  of  Calif omla,  "Is  that  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war,  who  have  gone 
there  willingly  or  not  very  willingly,  and  who 
have  risked  their  lives  and  limbs,  are  com- 
ing back  to  this  country  and  facing  an  un- 
employment problem  that  Is  directly  related 
to  the  very  war  that  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  flght."  Mr.  Cranston  was  chairman 
of  a  Senate  subcommittee  which  investigated 
the  plight  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

Not  only  the  Government  but  the  general 
public  is  accused  of  forgetting  about  the  vet- 
erans and  their  problems.  Senator  Cranston's 
committee  was  told  that  a  climate  of  "Igno- 
rance, apathy  and  Indifference"  prevails  In 
the  country.  Organizations  attempting  to 
help  veterans  were  described  as  "trying  to 
respond  to  problems  they  do  not  iinder- 
Btand." 

There  Is  also  a  theory  that  many  Americans 
are  "afraid"  of  the  returning  GI's  and  what 
Is  thought  of  as  their  potential  for  violence — 
although  there  \&  little  evidence  that  veter- 
ans have  taken  part  In  rioting  on  the  streets 
or  campuses. 

Discussing  the  "fear  theory"  before  Sena- 
tor Cranston's  comjnlttee.  Dr.  Gerald  Oap- 
lan,  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Harvard's 
medical  school,  said  American  society  Is 
driven  by  aodal  and  racial  tensions,  polarized 
by  conflicts  about  law  and  cn-der,  and  deeply 


divided  In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

"The  result  of  all  these  factors,"  Dr.  Cap- 
Ian  testified,  "has  been  a  less-than-optlmal 
reception  for  Vietnam  veterans  among  the 
general  public,  and  a  widespread  fear  that 
they  may  unleash  their  violence  on  the  home 
front  because  of  resentment  about  their  lot 
or  because  they  may  take  sides  In  a  com- 
munity conflict,  and  by  so  doing  upset  our 
current  precarious  equlllbritim. 

"I  have  the  impression  that  this  fear  some- 
times leads  to  a  defensive  denial  that  the  vet- 
erans have  significant  problems  In  readjust- 
ing to  living  back  home,  and  this  contributes 
to  a  lack  of  public  initiative  in  providing 
services  to  help  them  deal  with  the  transition, 
which  In  turn  exacerbates  their  situation  and 
Increases  their  resentful  hostility." 

Coping  with  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 
will  not  be  easy.  Dr.  Caplan  warned.  He  ex- 
plained: 

"It  appears  that  a  significant  proportion  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  especially  those  who  were 
extensively  Involved  In  active  combat,  have 
serious  problems  in  readjusting  to  civilian 
Ufe. 

"These  problems  may  last  up  to  two  or 
more  years,  and  are  manifested  by  Job  in- 
stability, difficulties  In  relating  to  other  peo- 
ple, depression,  social  alienation,  anger  and 
resentment,  emotional  Irritability,  poor  con- 
trol over  aggression,  and  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction." 

NO     OPKN    DOOES 

Personal  stories  of  veterans  emphasize  the 
disappointment  and  confusion  they  feel  when 
they  do  come  home. 

"To  me,  I  thought  this  was  going  to  be 
easy  to  get  a  Job,  simply  because  I  was  a 
Vietnam  veiteran,"  said  Oliver  Jefferson,  who 
served  almost  four  years  in  the  Navy.  "Also 
I  was  under  the  impression  that,  being  a  vet- 
eran, doors  would  be  opened  up  to  me.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  this  xmtrue.  Still,  day 
after  day,  I  roamed  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  going  to  every  agency  that  deals 
with  veterans  and  accomplishing  nothing  ex- 
cept for  obtaining  pamphlets  advising  me  of 
my  GI  benefits,  which  I  already  knew  about." 

It  took  him  five  months  to  find  work. 

Another  veteran.  Meldon  HoUls,  26,  said  he 
was  "one  of  the  lucky  people,"  getting  a  Job 
as  an  admissions  counselor  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  only  five  weeks  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Army.  He  added: 

"I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  we  are 
taking  care  of  returning  veterans,  and  the 
fact  that  people  walk  Into  my  office  every 
day  and  ask  me  elementary  questions  about 
veterans'  benefits  reinforces  my  opinion." 

Mr.  Hollls  said  most  veterans  "felt  that 
they  had  gone  to  combat  to  protect  a  nation, 
to  protect  a  way  of  life,  and  they  were  very 
confused  when  they  returned  that  no  one 
seemed  to  be  here  to  welcome  them  or  to 
say,  'Well  done.' " 

Richard  C.  Janvrln  of  Seabrook,  N.H..  Army 
veteran,  got  back  home  last  December  and 
hasnt  been  able  to  find  a  Job  yet.  "I  got  one 
offer  starting  eight  months  from  now,  but 
how  can  I  support  a  wife  and  two  kids  xm- 
ttl  then?"  he  asked.  "So  I'm  Just  helping  out 
at  the  gas  station  until  something  turns  up. 
This  summer.  I'll  be  doing  some  hot-topping. 
That's  laying  asphalt  on  sidewalks  and  drive- 
ways. And  I  buy  and  sell  used  cars." 

Winston  M.  Anderson,  25,  of  Washington, 
said  he  thinks  he  has  adjusted  to  civilian  life 
better  than  some  of  his  friends  because  he 
got  a  Job  soon  after  coming  out  of  service. 
"But  when  I  first  got  out,"  he  added,  "I  felt 
I  should  have  some  preference  for  Jobs  be- 
cause of  the  hell  I  had  gone  through  over- 
seas. I  felt  people  didn't  give  a  damn,  though, 
about  what  I  thought  or  what  I  did.  Being  a 
veteran  Just  doesn't  matter  to  the  people  here 
who  didn't  have  to  go  to  Vietnam." 
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HKLP    ON    THK    WATT 


Against  this  background  of  dlslUuslon- 
ment  and  often  despair,  plans  are  taking 
shape  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  to  do  better 
by  the  returning  GI. 

One  proposal  under  coiLslderatlon  Is  a  OI 
re-employment  act  that  would  widen  work 
opportunities  for  veterans.  "It  seems  to  me 
we  must  consider  whether  or  not  our  Gov- 
ernment has  a  special  obligation  to  provide 
employment,"  said  Senator  Cranston.  "If  the 
private  economy  cannot  through  some  form 
of  public  service  provide  employment  for  vet- 
erans who  cannot  find  Jobs,  the  Government 
should." 

Lavell  Merrltt,  director  of  veterans'  affairs 
for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Urban  League,  told 
the  Cranston  committee  that  "clearly  Ctov- 
ernment  has  responsibility  to  be  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort." 

"If  we  need  to  bring  back  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  or  Its  equivalent,  then  we 
Implore  you  to  do  Just  that,"  Mr.  Merrltt 
told  Congress.  "We  cannot  wait  until  unem- 
ployment reaches  the  1  million  figure,  be- 
cause in  our  Judgment  unemployment  of  dis- 
advantaged veterans  and  other  citizens  at 
that  level  would  be  an  invitation  to  violent 
revolution." 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  Just  created  a  new 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
(Dem.) ,  of  Indiana,  which  will  devote  its  full 
time  to  solving  the  problems  of  the  return- 
ing GI. 

From  the  White  House,  President  Nixon 
has  launched  a  Jobs  for  Veterans  program  led 
by  James  T.  Gates,  Jr.,  retired  head  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company.  Mr. 
Gates's  group  is  charged  with : 

Making  the  nation  aware  of  the  veterans' 
plight. 

Getting  full  use  out  of  existing  Job  pro- 
grams. 

Stimulating  local  groups  to  flnd  work  for 
veterans. 

Encouraging  all  employers  to  give  veterans 
a  break. 

"Through  these  and  related  efforts,  we 
hope  to  change  the  present  climate  of  igno- 
rance, apathy  and  Indifference  toward  the  re- 
turning veteran,"  Mr.  Gates  said.  "What  we 
seek  is  a  true  national  commitment  to  insure 
that  the  retiu-ning  serviceman  will  enjoy  over 
the  long  term  a  full,  fair  shake  in  the  em- 
ployment market." 

A   NXW   "HEAUNG"    IfETHOD 

Another  Idea  being  looked  at  by  Congress 
Is  that  of  a  sort  of  psychosocial  "decompres- 
sion" process  to  prepare  combat  soldiers  for 
their  return  to  civilian  life. 

Murray  Polner,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Suffolk  Community  College  In  Selden, 
N.Y.,  who  has  written  a  book  about  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  veterans,  said : 

"It  will  require  more  than  sporadic  efforts, 
more  than  new  VA  programs,  more  than  per- 
haps most  of  us  can  now  suggest,  to  qxilcken 
their  healing  process.  But  It  Is  something 
that  must  be  done." 

To  stress  the  need  for  a  "decompression" 
program.  Dr.  Charles  Levy,  lecturer  in  soci- 
ology at  Harvard  medical  school,  quoted  one 
veteran  he  had  Interviewed. 

"When  we  go  Into  boot  camp  they  take 
away  oiir  identity  completely,"  this  veteran 
said.  "They  tear  us  down  to  nothing  and 
build  us  up.  And  I  guess  In  the  Army,  Viet- 
nam tears  you  down  to  nothing  and  builds 
you  up.  But  it's  going  to  take  a  complete 
tearing  down  eigaln  and  making  you  a  per- 
son." 

Dr.  Levy  told  the  Cranston  committee 
there  is  "an  overwhelming  need"  for  a  boot 
camp  in  reverse,  something  that  will  help  the 
men  undergo  what  might  be  called  "de-Vlet- 
namlzatlon." 

"One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  for  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Vietnam  to  engage  In  a  public- 
works  and  environmental  program  there  be- 


fore returning  to  the  United  States,"  he 
suggested.  "This  program  would  be  no  less 
ambitious  than  the  one  that  created  the 
need  fcnr  It.  Through  rebuilding  homes  and 
reforestation,  they  will  be  helping  to  restore 
both  Vietnam  and  themselves." 

In  the  works  Is  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
problem  of  widespread  drug  addiction  among 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  VA  Is  opening  up  five 
drug-treatment  centers  and  will  establish 
20  more  In  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  on 
July  1. 

Meanwhile,  the  VA  Is  spending  about  10 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
almost  28  million  veterans  of  all  wars.  About 
90,000  are  being  treated  In  VA  or  non-VA 
hospitals.  EUghteen  thousand  disabled  veter- 
ans are  being  given  vocational  rehabilitation 
training,  and  3,192,174  are  being  paid  dis- 
ability compensation  or  pensions. 

RBCORD    ENaOLLlCZNT 

VA  Officials  estimate  that  Gl-blll  enroll- 
ments In  colleges  and  trade  schools  this 
spring  win  be  1,090,000,  a  new  high  for  the 
program. 

Other  benefits  Include  on-the-job  train- 
ing allowances,  flight  and  co-operattve-farm 
training,  and  special  educational  aid  for 
widows  and  orphans. 

Although  finding  employment  for  veterans 
Is  not  the  primary  responsibility  of  VA,  it 
has  promoted  14  Veterans  Job  Marts  around 
the  country  since  July,  1989,  and  succeeded 
m  getting  2,862  men  hired.  By  Its  41  As- 
sistance Centers,  VA  has  obtained^  Jobs  for 
more  than  32,000  veterans. 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  said  VA  has  tried  harder  for 
Vietnam  veterans  because  it  recognizes  that 
they  "have  not  had  the  support  of  unity  on 
the  home  front  that  has  characterized  our 
earlier  wars,  and  they  seldom  return  to  a 
hero's  welcome." 

A  few  States  are  beginning  to  give  veterans 
a  financial  boost  with  bonuses  ranging  up- 
ward from  $10  for  every  month  of  service 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota  and  Vermont  are  among  the 
States  now  p>aylng  bonuses. 

These  efforts  by  federal  and  State  gov- 
ernment, and  by  private  groups,  are  help- 
ing thousands  of  veterans  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  their  civilian  lives.  Evidence  Is 
growing,  however,  that  more  needs  to  be 
done  If  Vietnam  veterans  are  to  t>e  made 
to  feel  that  the  nation  that  sent  them  to 
war  has  not  forgotten  them. 


HJl.  7833 
A  bin  to  provide  Increased  unemployment 
compensation    benefits    for    Vietnam    era 
veterans 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Supplementary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act". 

Sec.  2.  SuFPUunarTABT  Compensation  poi 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Under  State  Agree- 
ments.— (a)  The  Secreatry  Is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  State  or  State  agency 
under  which  the  State  agency  (1)  wUl 
make,  as  agent  of  the  United  States,  pay- 
ments of  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  to  any  Vietnam  era  veteran 
in  such  State  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions Mt  this  Act,  and  (2)  will  otherwise 
cooperale  with  the  Secretary,  and  with  other 
State  agencies,  in  making  payments  of  sup- 
plementary unen^jloyment  compensation 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
with  respect  to  entitlement  to  supplemen- 
tary unemployment  compensation  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  tinder  this  section  shall  be 


made  in  accordance  with  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  and  shall  be 
subject  to  review  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  determinations  under 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  law. 

(c)  Each  agreement  shall  provide  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  It  may 
be  amended  or  terminated. 

Sec.  3.  Unemflotment  Compensation  in 
Absence  op  State  Agreements. —  (a)  In  the 
case  of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran  who  Is  In  a 
State  which  has  no  agreement  imder  this 
Act  with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  shall,  upon  the  flllng  by  such  veteran 
of  a  claim  for  supplementary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  this  Act,  make 
payments  of  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  to  him  In  the  same  amounts 
and  for  the  same  periods  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act.  Any  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  entitlement  to  supple- 
mentary unemplojrment  compensation  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  of  the  State  where  the  veteran  Is. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran 
who  Is  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  shall,  upon  the  filing  by  such  veteran 
of  a  claim  for  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  subsection,  make 
payments  of  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  to  him  in  the  same  amounts 
and  for  the  same  period  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act.  Any  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  entitlement  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
unemfkloyment  comp>ensatlon  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  insofar  as  such  law  Is  ap- 
plicable. 

(c)  Any  Vietnam  era  veteran  whose  claim 
for  tinemployment  compensation  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  has  been 
denied  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Any  final  determination  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  entitlement  to 
supplementary  unemployment  compensation 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
extent  as  Is  provided  In  section  405(g)  of 
title  42,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
final  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  subchapter  11 
of  such  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  few  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  personnel  and  facili- 
ties of  the  agency  In  the  Virgin  Islands  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  under  chapter  4B  of  title  29, 
United  States  Code.  For  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ments made  to  any  such  agency  under  such 
chapter,  the  furnishing  of  such  personnel 
and  facilities  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  administration  of  the  public  employment 
office  of  such  agency. 

Sec.  4.  Pat»ient8  to  States. — Each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  an  amount  equal  to  payments  of  sup- 
plementary unemployment  compensation 
made  t>y  such  State  under  and  In  accordance 
with  an  agreement  under  this  Act,  and  such 
p>ayments  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  and  limitations  which  apply  with 
respect  to  payments  to  States  for  compensa- 
tion under  section  8505(b)  through  (h)  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  iNPORMATioN.^-(a)  All  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall  make  available 
to  State  agencies  which  have  agreements 
under  this  Act  or  to  the  Secretary,  as  the 
case  may  be,  such  Information  with  respect 
to  military  service  of  any  Vietnam  era  veteran 
as  the  Secretary  may  flnd  practicable  and 
neceesary  for  the  determination  of  such 
veteran's  entitlement  to  supplementary  un- 
employment compensation  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  State  agency  shall  furnish  to  the 
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Secretary  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  in  carrj 
lug  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  buc^ 
information  shall  be  deemed  rep>orts  re 
quired  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sectlo^ 
503  of  Utle  42,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  False  Statements  and  Misrepresent 
TATioNS. — (a)  If  a  State  agency,  the  Secrets 
of  Labor,  or  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
finds  that  an  individual — 

(1)  luiowlngly  has  made,  or  caused  to 
made  by  another,  a  false  statement  or  re; 
resentatlon  of  a  material  fact,  or  knowlngll 
has  failed,  or  caused  another  to  fall,  to  dls^ 
close  a  material  fact;  and 

(2)  as  a  result  of  that  action  has  received 
an  amount  as  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  Act  to  which  he  ' 
not  entitled: 

the    Individual     shall    repay    the    amo 
to   the   State   agency   or   the   Secretary.    I 
stead    of    requiring    repayment    under    th: 
subsection,   the  State   agency  or  the  Sec 
tary  may  recover  the  amoimt  by  deductlo; 
from    supplementary    unemployment    comi 
pensation  payable  to  the  individual  undei 
this  Act  during  a  a-year  period  after   thi 
date   of   the   finding.   A   finding   by   a   Stati 
agency  or  the  Secretary  may  be  made  onl] 
after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  su 
Ject  to  such  review  as  may  be  approprlati 
under  section  2(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)    An  amount  repaid  under  subsectlo: 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be — 

(1)  deposited  in  the  fund  from  which  payi 
meat  was  made,  If  the  repayment  was  to 
State  agency:  or 

(2)  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the  tJnltei 
States  and  credited  to  the  current  appllca< 
ble   appropriation,   fund,    or   account   fro: 
which  payment  was  made.  If  the  repayme; 
was  to  the  Secretary. 

S«c.  7.  RECtTLATioNs. — The  Secretary  1^ 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  rules  an 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  ou' 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secreta 
shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  consult  with  rep 
resentatlves  of  the  State  agencies  befoi 
prescribing  any  rules  or  regulations  whlcl^ 
may  aSect  the  performance  by  such  agenclei 
of  fiuictlons  pursuant  to  agreements  vmdel' 
this  Act.  I 

S»c.  8.  NoNDtrpucATioN  OF  Beneftts. —  (ai 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  thll 
Act.  no  payment  shall  be  made  under  anf 
agreement  under  this  Act,  or,  in  the  absenct 
of  such  an  agreement,  by  the  Secretary  undef 
this  Act  to  a  Vietnam  era  veteran —  | 

( 1 )  for  any  week  or  any  part  of  a  week  h< 
is  eligible  (or  would  be  eligible  except  foi 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  except  for  an; 
action  taken  by  such  veteran  under  this  Act 
to  receive  unemployment  benefits  at  a  rat< 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  $15  per  week  undcf 
any  Federal  or  State  unemployment  com4 
pensation  law;  or  i 

(2)  for  any  period  In  which  he  reeelTeB  i 
subsistence  allowance  under  chapter  31.  or  a»-^ 
educational  assistance  allowance  under  cha^ 
ter  35.  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  | 

Sic.  9.  Effecttve  Period. — Supplementary 
unemployment  compensation  may  be  pal<l 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  weeks  of  unemploy* 
ment  commencing  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  da j 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Acti 
but  no  such  compensation  may  be  paid  tQ 
any  Vietnam  era  veteran  for  any  week  begin* 
nlng  on  a  date  which  Is  more  than  (1)  thre4 
year  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  dat^ 
of  enactment,  or  (2)  three  years  after  th^ 
date  on  which  such  veteran  is  discharged  of 
released  from  active  duty  'f  such  dlschargf 
or  release  occurs  after  such  sixtieth  dayV 
No  benefit  may  be  paid  under  this  Act  aftef 
a  date  which  Is  three  years  after  the  date  oa 
which  the  Vietnam  era  Is  terminated  pursu* 
ant  to  section  101(29)  of  title  38,  Unlt«4 
States  Code. 

Sec.    10.    DKFTNrnoNS. — As   UMd   in    tbli 
Act— 
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(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico. 

(3)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  which  administers  Its 
State  unemployment  compensation  law. 

(4)  The  term  "State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law"  means  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  3304  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(5)  The  term  "supplementary  unemploy- 
ment compensation"  means  cash  benefits 
payable  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  respect 
to  their  unemployment  in  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  weekly  benefit  to  which 
any  such  veteran  Is  entitled  under  any  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  (Including 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
85  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  ex- 
tended compensation  payable  pursuant  to 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970)  to  a  rate  of  $75 
per  week  for  a  total  of  52  weelu. 

(6)  The  term  "Vietnam  era  veteran" 
means  a  person  who  is  a  veteran  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(2)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  who  served  on  continuous  ac- 
tive duty  for  90  days  or  more  during  the 
Vietnam  era  as  defined  In  section  101(29) 
of  such  title. 

(7)  The  term  "week"  means  a  week  as 
defined  in  the  applicable  State  law. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tx)day  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  in  pointing  out  the  unemploy- 
ment difficulties  of  our  veterans  from 
Vietnam.  These  returning  servicemen  are 
truly  the  forgotten  men  of  the  1970's. 
While  efforts  were  made  after  previous 
American  wars  to  provide  assistance  for 
war  veterans,  benefits  for  GI's  from 
Vietnam  are  embarrassingly  low. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  is  faced  with  an 
unemployment  problem  that  dwarfs  our 
national  average.  Black  veterans  are  hit 
the  hardest  with  an  unemployment  rate 
that  is  twice  that  of  their  white  counter- 
parts; and  the  problem  is  compounded 
for  the  disabled. 

While  these  men  were  serving  their 
country  in  Vietnam,  their  peers  have 
been  attaining  skills  that  give  them  a 
decisive  edge  in  the  job  market.  At  a  time 
when  jobs  are  scarce  and  employers  are 
further  influenced  by  public  opinion 
against  the  war,  we  must  make  further 
provisions  to  help  veterans  with  their 
unemployment  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Supplemental  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act,  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham),  would 
provide  national  standards  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  for  these  veterans  during 
the  time  they  need  to  enter  the  job  mar- 
ket, and  I  support  him  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
These  soldiers  who  have  been  dragged 
into  the  morass  of  Vietnam  should  not 
be  made  to  pay  for  the  errors  of  the  lead- 
ers who  sent  them.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  is  occurring.  There  are  few  fates 
worse  than  that  of  the  Vietnam  returnee. 
Having  survived  a  brutal,  shattering  12- 
month  tour  of  duty,  he  returns  to  the 
superficial  serenity  of  the  United  States, 
only  to  find  that  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  unpopularity  of  the  war 


make  hiin  personna  non  grata.  The  vet 
all  to  often  ends  up  embittered,  angry, 
and  out  of  work. 

Unlike  his  counterpart  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict,  the  returning 
Vietnam  veteran  is  injected  Into  a  sur- 
plus labor  force.  The  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  close  to  130,000  vet- 
erans are  presently  drawing  imemploy- 
ment.  This  figure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  numerous  veterans  who  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits 
and  are  still  unable  to  find  jobs.  The  ulti- 
mate solution  can  only  be  an  expanding 
economy,  suflBcient  to  provide  jobs  for 
all  who  want  to  work.  But  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  situation,  we  can  at  least  tide 
these  brave  Americans  over.  Congress- 
man Bingham's  proposal  would  do  just 
that,  increasing  benefits  from  the  pres- 
ent $52.15  a  week  to  $75,  and  extending 
the  duration  of  the  benefits  to  52  weeks. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

There  is  another  road  open  to  the  re- 
turning soldier,  however.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  find  a  job,  he  can  go  back  to  school 
and  resume  his  education.  The  GI  bill 
was  intended  to  encourage  veterans  to 
complete  their  education,  but  the  present 
benefit  level  is  so  far  out  of  line  with 
costs  as  to  discourage  returning  to  school. 
The  post-Korea  veteran  who  was  a  full- 
time  student  during  the  1950's,  unmar- 
ried and  without  dependents,  received  a 
monthly  benefit  of  $110.  The  correspond- 
ing Vietnam  returnee  receives  a  benefit 
of  $175 — a  59-percent  increase.  And  yet 
since  1958,  the  cost  of  going  to  college 
has  more  than  doubled.  Tuition  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  for  example,  rose  111 
percent  from  1958  to  1968.  At  Stanford  it 
rose  136  percent.  Even  such  traditiontilly 
low-cost.  State-supported  schools  as  Ala- 
bama and  Arizona  underwent  tuition  in- 
creases of  94  percent  and  236  percent  re- 
spectively. A  study  undertaken  by  the 
U.S.  OfiQce  of  Education  has  predicted 
that  college  tuition  costs  will  rise  further 
by  30  percent  for  the  period  through  1976. 
Clearly  the  recent  mediocre  increases  in 
veteran  educational  assistance  are  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  higher 
education.  Something  must  be  done  to 
make  educational  improvement  a  practi- 
cal alternative  for  the  returning  GI.  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  legislation  soon  to  ac- 
complish  this  end. 

We  have  sent  thousands  of  our  young 
men  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home 
to  fight  in  a  tragic  and  futile  war.  There 
is  no  Justification  for  our  failure  to  pro- 
vide them  with  meaningful  opportunities 
upon  their  return,  whether  in  a  factory 
or  a  university.  As  a  body  that  played  a 
substantial  role  in  sending  them  to  Viet- 
nam, the  Congress  also  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  these  young  men 
upon  their  return.  Legislation  such  as 
that  proposed  today  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  is  the  least  we  must  do 
in  discharging  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  for  unemployed  veterans 
of  the  Indochina  war. 

These  courageous  men,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  been  "caught  right  In  the  middle" — 
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subject  to  sustained  and  extreme  per- 
sonal risks  on  the  battlefield  and  here 
at  home.  They  often  bear  the  physical, 
psychological,  and,  all  to  frequently,  the 
economic  scars  resulting  from  service  to 
their  country.  The  incidence  of  imem- 
ployment  among  veterans  of  that  war, 
compounded  by  the  sagging  economy 
which  plagues  us,  has  been  shockingly 
high.  The  sad  fact  that  many  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  return  from  their  tours 
of  duty  in  Vietnam,  having  been  sub- 
jected to  every  conceivable  discomfort 
and  dislocation  of  their  lives,  only  to  find 
joblessness  at  home,  is  one  which  should 
cause  every  American  profound  guilt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  only  fair  that 
benefits  comparable  to  those  granted  to 
veterans  of  other  wars,  including  the 
Korean  war,  be  made  available  to  these 
men.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
guarantee  an  unemployed  veteran  a 
benefit  of  $75  per  week  for  up  to  52  weeks. 
The  veteran  would  be  required  to  meet 
established  State  criteria  with  respect  to 
availability  for  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  our  opposition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  this  tragic  war  must  in  no  way 
diminish  our  great  respect  for  those  who 
joined  the  Armed  Forces  when  called, 
and  who  must  return  to  a  civilian  econ- 
omy beset  with  rising  prices  and  high  im- 
employment.  To  these  brave  men  we  owe, 
at  the  very  least,  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  and  join  my  colleague, 
Jonathan  Bingham,  in  the  intix>duction 
of  legislation  to  provide  Federal  support 
for  extended  veterans'  benefits. 

Thousands  of  veterans  are  returning 
from  Vietnam  with  no  prospect  of  imme- 
diate employment.  In  past  times,  the  re- 
turning veteran  was  not  only  the  recipi- 
ent of  broad  educational  benefits  such  as 
the  GI  bill  enacted  after  World  War  n, 
but  he  also  entered  an  economy  bursting 
with  pent-up  demand  for  consumer 
goods — an  economy  that  could  readily 
absorb  many  of  their  numbers  in  the  la- 
bor force. 

Today,  veterans  are  returning  from 
this  dismal  war  in  Southeast  Asia  only 
to  find  an  equally  dismal  economy. 
Thousands  of  these  men  have  exhausted 
their  meager  imemployment  benefits  and 
are  still  without  jobs.  I  fully  support  the 
measure  which  was  introduced  today  to 
guai-antee  an  unemployed  veteran  a  ben- 
efit of  $75  per  week  for  up  to  52  weeks. 
I  view  this  measiue  as  a  companion  piece 
to  the  legislation  I  introduced  earlier  this 
week  which  will  extend  the  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  program  to 
52  weeks,  with  special  provisions  for  full 
Federal  financing  of  the  final  13-week 
period.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks 
when  introducing  this  bill,  the  jobless 
rate  is  not  diminishing,  and  the  number 
of  unemployed  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  compensation  benefits  is 
steadily  increasing.  Unfortunately,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  accurate  statistics  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  exhausted 
their  benefits  and  are  still  out  of  work, 
but  the  available  figures  indicate  this 
group  is  growing.  If  it  is  growing  within 
the  regular  civilian  work  force,  it  is  clear 


that  the  situation  Is  even  more  pressing 
among  the  returning  veterans. 

Of  course,  we  must  view  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation  as 
an  interim  measure.  Strong  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  securing  meaningful 
employment  for  these  men.  While  some 
returnees  will  be  able  to  resume  careers 
that  were  merely  interrupted  by  mflitary 
service,  and  some  will  be  able  to  utilize 
service-taught  skills  in  civilian  occupa- 
tions, the  overwhelming  majority  are 
poorly  equipped  to  compete  for  jobs  in 
today's  specialized  work  force.  Through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have  few 
marketable  skills.  About  one  in  five  has 
less  than  a  high  school  education.  More 
than  one  in  10  is  a  member  of  a  minority 
group.  Many  will  be  returning  to  urban 
centers  where  unemployment  rates  are 
already  extremely  high. 

Adequate  programs  must  be  developed 
to  insure  full  and  meaningful  employ- 
ment for  our  returning  veterans.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  quick  action  should 
be  taken  on  the  veterans'  unemployment 
benefit  compensation  bill  introduced 
today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  the  opportimity  of  joining  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham) and  others  of  our  colleagues  today 
to  discuss  the  need  for  aiding  discharged 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war — those  who 
have  performed  their  duty  to  themselves 
iind  their  coimtry,  and  are  now,  or  will  be 
in  the  near  future,  faced  with  the  task 
of  adjusting  to  civilian  life. 

Many  are  returning  to  school,  and  I 
hope  more  will  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  benefits  made  available  to 
them  imder  the  amended  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

Many  others,  however,  want  to  return 
to  civilian  pursuits,  and  they  are  return- 
ing to  the  job  market  at  a  most  inop- 
portune time.  Unemployment  is  high  in 
most  parts  of  our  Nation.  In  my  own 
State  of  Washington  the  rate  is  double 
and  more  the  national  average  in  many 
cities  and  towns.  In  the  fourth  district, 
every  major  city  has  imusually  high  im- 
employment. 

There  is  little  justice  in  asking  these 
men  to  bear  the  burdens  of  war,  then 
welcome  them  home  to  carry  the  yoke  of 
unemployment.  How  can  we  ask  these 
young  people,  whose  education  and  pro- 
fessional careers  were  interrupted  by 
military  service,  to  be  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's "planned  imemployment?" 
I  say  we  cannot.  In  conscience,  conscript 
these  people  Into  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion by  making  them  part  of  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  in  nearly  a  decade. 

If  naUonal  imemployment  statistics 
hold  true  in  my  State,  the  rate  for  vet- 
erans, and  particularly  veterans  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups,  must  truly 
be  frightening.  While  the  national  rate  is 
about  6  percent,  for  veterans  between 
the  ages  of  20  auid  29,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  national  un- 
employment rate  is  10.8  percent — for 
those  In  the  20  to  24  age  group  it  Is  14.6 
percent. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
not  permit  returning  veterans  to  wind  up 
on  welfare,  and  I  commend  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  for  coming 
forward  with  this  bill  at  this  time. 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  American  history  tells  one 
that  America  has  never  hesitated  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  a  returning 
veteran  adjust  to  civilian  Ufe.  Yet.  for 
the  veteran  of  the  Vietnam-wtCr,  there 
definitely  is  a  departure  from  this  norm. 

Coming  out  of  the  military  at  the  rate 
of  1  million  annually,  today's  veteran, 
eager  to  find  a  job,  often  encounters  only 
a  cool  reception  at  tfte\personnel  desk. 
Mustering  out  is  really  quite  different 
than  in  the  past,  and  is  very  likely  the 
first  chapter  in  a  seemingly  endless  story 
resulting  in  apathy,  indifference,  and 
resentment. 

Labor  statistics  clearly  indicate  the  ex- 
tent of  this  dilemma:  320,000  Vietnam 
veterans  are  without  jobs.  Many  are  on 
welfare  and  their  rate  of  unemployment 
is  double  the  national  average — 12.4  per- 
cent— and  for  black  and  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  unemployment  figure  ap- 
proaches 25  percent.  One  Labor  Depart- 
ment oflQcial  recently  commented: 

We  have  a  lot  of  angry  young  men  on  our 
hands. 

Civilian  life  is  no  mere  h&d  dream  for 
these  young  men. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  today's  vet- 
eran is  younger  and  not  as  well  trained 
as  his  predecessor  of  World  War  n  or 
even  Korea  veterans.  When  these  men 
were  released  from  active  duty,  more 
often  than  not  they  had  a  comfortable 
niche  in  life  to  settle  back  into — such  is 
not  the  case  for  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

With  that  background,  I  feel  it  is  both 
incumbent  and  imperative  that  we  do  an 
even  more  effective  job  than  before. 

Several  proper  and  meaningful  actions 
have  been  taken,  but  they  are  only  a 
glimmer  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  For 
example,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  initiated  "job  marts"  around  the 
country  and  has  offered  similar  assist- 
ance through  their  other  offices. 

President  Nixon  has  recently  laimched 
a  jobs  for  veterans  program.  It  Is  charged 
specifically  with  educating  the  general 
public  to  the  seriousness  of  the  veterans 
plight  and  encourage  potential  employ- 
ers to  give  veterans  a  better  bresik. 

In  the  past  week,  I  have  taken  two 
steps  which  I  beheve  will  be  of  significant 
help  in  aiding  these  young  men.  First,  I 
have  written  language  which  has  become 
part  of  the  major  public  service  employ- 
ment bill  just  reported  out  of  the  House 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
My  amendment  will  guarantee  that  a 
Vietnam  veteran  will  receive  special 
preference  in  public  service  employment 
programs  and  related  training  and  man- 
E>ower  training  programs.  These  pro- 
grams would  be  coordinated  with  cur- 
rent veterans  counseling  services  and 
with  private  organizations  and  groups  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

A  second  initiative  I  have  undertaken 
is  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham),  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  bill  that  would  guarantee 
an  unemployed  veteran  a  $75  weekly  ben- 
efit for  up  to  52  weeks.  It  is  similar  to  the 
GI  bills  enacted  after  the  Korean  w*r. 
Presently,  the  average  weekly  benefit  is 
slightly  over  $50,  but  many  veterans  all 
too  quickly  reach  the  point  where  they 
draw  their  last  check,  and  vast  numbers 
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of  them  are  still  without  jobs  and  wltt  - 
out  hope.  ; 

Many  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  witjh 
whom  I  have  spoken  emphasized  tlje 
need  for  vocational  and  educational  as- 
sistance to  help  them  find  their  place  in 
peacetime  society.  We  have  an  obUgatian 
to  make  certain  these  boys  we  have  seat 
to  fight  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
loneliest  war  in  our  history  are  givdn 
every  opportimity  to  piece  together  'a 
promising  civilian  life.  To  do  less  onjy 
makes  a  mockery  out  of  those  wordi: 
Welcome  home  soldier — the  United 
States  is  proud  of  you. 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pride  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Binc- 
HAM)  and  a  number  of  other  colleagues 
in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which  will  do 
so  much  good  for  the  returning  Vietnain 
veterans.  This  bill,  which  provides  a 
range  of  unemployment  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  much  like  the  benefits  pro- 
vided for  veterans  of  World  War  n  ai^d 
the  Korean  war.  Is  a  long  overdue  con>- 
pensatlon  for  the  men  who  had  such  ain 
Important  period  in  their  lives  preempted 
by  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

The  penalties  for  wartime  servi^ 
abroad  by  members  of  the  Americap 
Armed  Forces  seem  never  to  have  be^ 
so  great  as  for  those  men  who  have  serv^ 
in  Vietnam.  In  article  after  article  a  sto^y 
emerges  of  hardships  veterans  face  ks 
they  seek  employment  following  a  rf- 
tum  from  military  duty.  At  the  present 
time,  over  300,000  veterans  are  out  of 
work,  and  the  situation  appears  to  ijte 
getting  worse. 

I  find  it  unconscienable  that  this  situ- 
ation is  allowed  to  continue  unremedied. 
The  legislation  thoughtfully  prepared  by 
Mr.  BiNOHAM  is  but  one  of  a  number  ©f 
necessary  steps  in  the  process  of  sol«- 
tion.  Essentially,  this  legislation  intro- 
duced today  addresses  itself  to  the  im- 
mediate solution  needed  by  unemployed 
veterans  by  offering  Federal  assistance 
in  the  provision  of  unemployment  bent- 
fits.  It  recognizes  the  sad  truth  that  the 
period  of  unemployment  for  returning 
veterans  is  longer  than  that  for  othir 
citizens.  ] 

In  coming  weeks  legislation  will  be 
considered  wiiich  goes  to  the  heart  Of 
the  unemployment  crisis  for  all  citizens-^ 
the  problem  of  the  inadequate  number 
of  Jobs.  In  addition,  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  personal  readjustment 
period  faced  by  aj]  returning  veterans, 
such  assistance  to  include  useful  counsel- 
ing and  employment  assistance  services. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  aun  imable  at  this 
specific  time  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  specific  situation  in  Alaska  regard- 
ing veteran  unemplo3mient  and  I  shall 
attempt  to  produce  those  figures  in  tbe 
near  future.  If  the  general  unemployment 
crisis  in  Alaska  is  an  indication,  the  job- 
seeking  veteran  in  Alaska  is  in  an  unfor- 
tunate position. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  your  at- 
tention, and  would  hope  it  provides  the 
first  in  a  series  of  measiu-es  to  benefit 
our  returning  Vietnam  veterans.  I 


may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  of  today- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  I 

Mr.   BINGHAM.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   aik 
unanimous   consent   that   aU   Membqrs 


AMERICANS  OP  ARMENIAN 
ANCESTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permisslcai  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  I  represent 
a  district  In  CaUfomla  in  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Americans  of  Armenian  ancestry 
among  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  world  well  knows, 
56  years  ago  the  Armenian  nation  was 
subjected  to  the  first  great  genocide  of 
this  pathetic  century.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the 
Armenians  who  lived  in  the  Middle  East 
were  then  massacred. 

Many  of  those  who  escaped,  and  who 
survived,  came  to  the  United  States 
where  in  the  following  56  years  they 
have  served  to  enrich  our  society,  to  add 
to  our  culture,  to  improve  our  economy, 
and  to  be  exemplary  American  citizens. 

It  is  customary  during  April  of  each 
year  that  on  the  Sunday  nearest  to  April 
24  there  be  a  commemoration  in  the 
city  of  Montebello,  Calif.,  at  which  the 
Armenian  community  gathers  to  com- 
memorate, with  due  reverence  and  re- 
spect, those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  ancestors  who  were  massacred, 
and  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  great  country  of 
ours  stands. 

I  happen  today  to  be  wearing  a  lapel 
pin  of  the  Armenian  Martyrs  Memorial, 
which  represents  the  beautiful  monu- 
ment which  the  Armenian  commimity 
has  built  from  its  own  individual  contri- 
butions on  a  hillside  in  a  public  park  In 
Montebello.  Each  year  we  meet  at  the 
foot  of  that  monument  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  the  past,  and  our  dedication  to 
the  future. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  during  the 
past  few  years  to  have  in  attendance  and 
as  participants  in  these  ceremonies  vari- 
ous Members  of  this  Congress,  Governors 
of  California,  judges  of  the  courts  of 
California,  Cabinet  oflScials.  coimty  ofiB- 
cials,  the  clergy,  and  many  distinguished 
citizens.  Along  with  that  ceremony  we 
are  ordinarily  favored  by  having  the  par- 
ticipation of  some  unit  of  oiu-  military 
services,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
like.  This  year  the  little  group  which  or- 
ganized the  ceremony  sought  and  re- 
ceived the  promise  of  the  UjS.  Marine 
Corps  that  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  color 
g\iard  would  present  the  colors,  and  that 
a  detail  from  the  UJS.  Marine  Corps  Band 
at  El  Toro  would  attend  to  play  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  Invitations  were  is- 
sued, programs  were  printed  advertising 
the  event,  and  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 


say  that  I  was  selected  to  give  the  ad- 
dress of  the  day. 

You  can  imagine  my  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment when  last  Thursday,  just 
3  days  before  the  event,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  my  district  telling  me 
that  the  Marine  Corps  had  just  notified 
them  that  they  had  been  instructed  by 
the  State  Department  that  they  could 
not  participate  because  there  n^ht  be 
some  danger  of  a  demonstration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  only  offended, 
but  my  anger  reached  a  point  where  I 
stUl  have  not  calmed  down — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  checked  with  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
asked  them: 

How  come  you  called  ofi  the  Marine  Corps 
Color  Ouard?  There  are  Armenians  who  have 
won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

I  was  told — and  please  listen  to  this, 
Mr.  Speaker: 

WeU,  It  la  possible  that  the  President  may 
be  coming  out  to  San  Clemente,  to  the  West- 
em  White  House,  and  the  band  is  going  to 
have  to  rehearse. 

Now,  if  I  ever  heard  a  false,  weak,  and 
palpably  contrived  excuse,  that  is  it.  Any- 
body who  has  ever  played  a  band  instru- 
ment of  any  kind  knows  that  the  more 
you  play  it  the  better  you  get. 

So  I  checked  further,  and  finally  I 
reached  a  responsible  official  of  the 
Marine  Corps  who  told  me  that  they 
were  sorry,  they  were  embarrassed,  and 
they  were  ready,  wUUng  and  able  to  play, 
but  that  the  Department  of  State  had 
instructed  them  not  to. 

Then  I  started  at  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  appropriate  level  in  the  State 
Department,  and  sure  enough,  I  was  told: 

Yes,  we  are  sorry  we  made  that  decision  bo 
quickly,  but  we  made  it  because  we  are  fear- 
ful there  may  be  demonstrations,  and  that  a 
certain  other  nation  might  resent  it. 

So  I  followed  on  up  the  line,  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  until  I  got  to 
the  top  official  of  the  State  Department, 
Mr.  William  Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  affirmed 
this  mistaken  decision  to  deny  to  the 
Armenian-American  community  In  Cali- 
fornia the  right  to  have  a  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Color  Ouard  to  escort  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  the  podium. 

I  asked — and  I  have  been  informed — 
that  the  decision  was  forwarded  to  the 
White  House  where,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
it  was  again  a£Brmed. 

Last  Sxmday  on  April  25,  1971.  in  Mon- 
tebello in  the  Bicknell  Park,  the  56th  an- 
nual commemoration  of  Armenian  Mar- 
tsrrs  Day  was  carried  out.  The  incredibly 
bad  Judgment  of  the  State  Department 
did  not  deny  to  those  Americans  the 
chance  to  come  together  and  with  due 
reverauice  to  respect  their  dead  and  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  good  American 
principles. 

The  only  thing  we  retilly  feel  bad  about 
is  that  these  people,  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  our  coimtry,  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  having  the  American  fiag 
escorted  to  the  podium  by  the  Marine 
Corps  Guard,  and  so  mtmy  Armenians 
have  served  in  that  Marine  Corps.  No  one 
suffered  because  the  American  Legion 
in  Montebello  provided  the  escort.  I  am 
sorry  there  wtis  no  Marine  Corps  Band 
to  play  the  national  anthem.  We  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  the  Star  Spangled 
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Banner  played  that  day.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Marine  Corps  Band  could  not  play 
another  selection,  America  the  Beauti- 
ful— because  somebody  was  afraid  that 
there  might  be  a  demonstration  where 
Americans  were  exercising  their  consti- 
tutional right  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
reverently  paying  respect  to  their  dead 
and  to  their  heritage. 

Why  should  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
so  callous  as  to  affront  the  Americans  of 
Armenian  descent?  Is  it  because  they  are 
so  few?  Are  these  peaceful,  intelligent, 
industrious,  gentle  people  politically  im- 
important? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  append  a  copy 
of  the  program  for  Armenian  Martyrs 
Day.  1971.  Can  anj'one  teU  me  that  this  is 
offensive  to  anyone? 

I  shall  also  append,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
copy  of  the  address  that  I  gave  that  day, 
and  I  challenge  suiyone,  be  he  In  the 
State  Department  or  any  other  place,  to 
show  me  something  in  that  speech  which 
could  be  offensive  to  any  other  American 
or  to  any  other  human  being. 

The  material  follows: 
Akmenian     Martyrs     Day — 66th     Annual 
Commemoration 

Montebello,  Calit., 

April  25,  1971. 

Hon.  Harry  C.  Shepherd,  Mayor,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Nighswonger,  Mayor  Pro-tem,  Monte- 
beUo  City  CouncUmen:  David  H.  Zlmmer; 
Richard  Tafoya;  Andrew  T.  Lambo. 

Sponsored  by :  Armenian  Monument  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  2428  West  Whlttler  Boulevard,  Mon- 
tebello. California  90640. 

PROGRAM 

Presentation  of  Colors:  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps  Color  Guard. 

National  Anthem:  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Band. 

Invocation:  Very  Rev.  Clement  Morlan, 
Pastor,  Queen  of  Martyrs,  Armenian  Catholic 
Church. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  George  Mandos- 
slan,  Armenian  Monument  CouncU. 

Address:  Hon.  George  E.  Danlelson,  U.a 
Congressman  from  California. 

Musical  Interlude:  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Band. 

Proclamation. 

Address:  Hon.  John  A.  Arguelles,  Superior 
Court  Judge. 

Recitation:  Helen  Der-Boghosslan. 

Address:  Oourgen  Assaturian,  Washington 
DC. 

Presentation:  Mr.  Michael  Minasslan,  Pres- 
ident, Armenian  Monument  Council. 

Benediction:  Very  Rev.  Dlrayr  Dervlshian, 
Locum  Tenens,  Armenian  Diocese. 

Armenian  Martyrs  Day 
(Speech  by  Congressman  Georoe  E. 

DANIELaON) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Father  Morlan,  Reverend  Clergy,  Judge  Ar- 
guelles, distinguished  guests,  my  fellow  Ar- 
menians and  friends. 

It  is  a  real  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you 
here  today  to  participate  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our 
past,  and  to  speak  of  the  heroic  history  oS. 
the  Armenian  people,  which  serves  as  a  great 
inspiration  for  our  future. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  French  statesman, 
Talleyrand,  when  asked  what  he  had  done 
during  the  stormy  years  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  replied, 
simply,  "I  survived."  I  wonder  If  those  words 
might  not  be  spoken  with  even  more  truth 
by  the  Armenian  people,  of  their  long,  tragic, 
glorious  history:  We  survived — survived  at- 
tempted genocide,  siu^ved  massacres,  sur- 


vived wars  and  rumors  of  war — survived, 
indeed,  to  bear  witness  wherever  Armenians 
have  gone.  In  lands  beyond  the  seas,  to  the 
power  of  faith,  coxxrage,  and  heroic  will. 

Our  gathering  here  today  marks  our  solemn 
coimmemoratlon  of  those  who  perished  half 
a  century  ago  in  the  terrible  holocaust  which 
engulfed  the  Armenian  pe<^le  within  the 
borders  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  That  we 
are  here  this  day  is  Itself  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  Armenian  sxurvival,  survival  In  the 
face  of  the  first  attempt  at  genocide — the 
deliberate  destruction  of  a  whole  people — in 
this  century.  Yet  the  greatness  of  the  Ar- 
menian story  is  more  than  that  of  survival — 
it  is  survival  t  >  a  purpose.  It  is  the  ongoing 
life  of  a  great  community,  united  by  bonds 
which  could  not,  can  not,  and — God  will- 
ing— shall  not  be  destroyed.  In  his  auto- 
biography, Yousuf  Karsh,  the  great  Arme- 
nian photographer,  bom  63  years  ago  in  the 
little  town  of  Mardln  In  Asiatic  Turkey,  tells 
the  story  of  his  childhood  as  an  Armenian 
chUd  in  a  Turkish  community.  As  a  youth 
he  lived  through  the  massacres,  and  In  1922 
escaped  to  t*"e  safety  of  the  new  world,  as 
BO  many  others  had.  Recalling  the  suffering 
of  his  early  days,  he  describes  how  hoetUe 
children  in  Mardln  would  take  up  stones  to 
throw  at  him  as  he  went  to  and  from  school. 
Tempted  to  respond  in  kind,  he  remembers 
the  words  of  his  mother,  whom  he  describes 
as  "One  of  the  great  Christians  of  our 
time.  ...  A  disciple  of  all  that  is  good."  She 
said  these  words  to  him,  "It  is  Just  ignorance. 
You  must  not  come  down  to  their  level.  If  you 
have  t»  cast  a  stone,  be  sure  to  miss."  No 
one  can  read  Yousuf  Karsh's  life  story  and 
that  tribute  to  his  mother  and  to  his  family 
without  realizing  that  there  was  and  Is  a 
reason  for  Armenian  survival.  It  is  revealed 
in  the  character  of  the  people  themselves, 
deepened  In  suffering,  sustained  by  faith,  in- 
spired by  hope. 

There  are  many  In  this  assembly  who  sur- 
vived those  terrible  days,  many  more  whose 
families  were  touched  by  them.  Here  In  Mon- 
tebello the  Martyrs'  Monument  speaks  elo- 
quently not  only  of  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  but  of  all  men  tuid  women  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  man's  Inhumanity  to 
man.  In  honoring  the  memory  of  the  1,000 
martyrs  of  April  24,  1915,  we  honor  the 
memory  of  over  600,000  who  were  slain  dur- 
ing that  time.  Of  the  estimated  1,750,000 
Armenians  in  Turkey  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War,  about  a  third  were  cruelly 
murdered,  and  other  third  deported.  Their 
fate  was  a  grim  harbinger  of  the  fate  of  so 
many  peoples  In  our  troubled  century.  In  re- 
membering them,  we  remember  all  people 
who  have  suffered  from  the  fires  of  hatred 
and  Intolerance  in  our  time  and  in  every 
time. 

The  years  of  martyrdom  have  left  a  last- 
ing impact.  They  have  bound  Armenians  to- 
gether throughout  the  world  in  a  fierce  de- 
termination to  survive — and  to  survive  with 
a  heritage  of  Christian  faith  and  life  which  is 
Itself  the  secret  of  survival.  It  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising that,  although  the  story  of  those  days 
wUl  never  be  wholly  known,  they  have  in- 
spired not  only  Armenians  but  aU  men  with 
their  record  of  heroic  endurance. 

To  be  sure,  suffering  was  nothing  new  in 
Armenian  history.  Like  many  other  peoples 
In  the  world,  the  Armenians  had  chosen  a 
bad  place  to  settle — a  crossroads,  torn  be- 
tween the  opposing  armies  of  great  powers. 
We  too  easily  forget  how  ancient  the  Ar- 
menian nation  is.  The  Armenians  are,  indeed, 
the  oldest  Christian  nation:  It  was  in  the 
year  303  A.D.  that  St.  Gregory  the  niumlna- 
tor  b^tlzed  Tlrldates  lU  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  Christian  faith  in  Armenia, 
building  on  ^xaetollc  tradition.  Yet  already 
at  that  time  Armenia  was  a  great  kingdom 
whose  Influence  had  extended  far  and  wide 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  very  fact  of  Chrls- 
tlanlzatlon.  the  source  of  constant  struggle 
and  conflict  In  later  centuries,  proved  even- 


tuaUy  to  be  the  secret  of  Armenian  endur- 
ance and  survival. 

In  the  5th  century.  In  a  time  dominated  by 
such  great  figures  as  St.  Sahag  and  St.  Mes- 
rob.  Inventors  of  the  Armenian  Alphabet  and 
translators  of  the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy  Into 
the  Armenian  language,  the  stron^y  Individ- 
ualistic character  and  Identity  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  found  its  unique  expression  in  a 
flowering  of  national  consciousness,  culture 
and  religious  idealism.  Yet,  with  all  their 
talents,  intelligence,  and  cultural  vitality,  the 
Armenians  suffered  continual  blows  from  the 
Imperial  ambitions  of  the  states  around 
them — Rome,  Parthla,  Byzantium,  Persia, 
and,  finally,  the  Turks  and  the  Russians.  The 
last  seml-lndep>endent  king  of  Armenia  died 
m  exUe  in  Parts  In  1393.  PoUUcally  speaking, 
the  freedom  of  God's  oldest  ChrUUan  citadel 
had  ccone  to  an  end — yet  the  soul  of  Armenia 
survived,  even  through  the  terrible  massacres 
of  the  First  World  War.  In  all  history  there 
Is  no  more  moving,  tragic,  or  Inspiring  story 
than  that  of  Armenia.  Consider  these  words, 
written  by  a  non-Armenian  Professor.  — "The 
more  we  fathom  their  distant  past,  the  more 
we  begin  to  reallee  the  constructive  and  en- 
lightening role  played  by  the  Armenians  In 
the  world  history  of  civilization." 

These  words  suggest  our  deeper  theme  here 
today — a  theme  of  hope  and  renewal,  of  re- 
birth from  the  very  midst  of  destruction.  In 
remembering  the  Armenian  martyrs,  we  are 
compelled  to  look  forward  to  a  new  and  bet- 
ter day  which  their  sacrifices  have  hallowed. 
It  was  said  of  old  that  "The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church";  so  with 
the  survival  of  the  Armenian  people  and 
their  great  heritage.  The  story  of  the  Arme- 
nian commtinlty  here  In  America  is  a  source 
of  pride  and  hope  for  Armenians  everywhere. 
Surely  It  Is  a  part  of  our  commemoration 
here,  for  it  is  a  vitol  part  of  the  ongoing 
Armenian  story.  With  reverence  for  the  past, 
with  faith  in  the  future,  and  with  reliance  on 
their  own  efforts.  Armenian-Americans  are 
writing  a  new  and  hopeful  chapter  In  this 
nation. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  this,  but  Arme- 
nians came  to  this  continent  in  British  Co- 
lonial Days — and  have  been  established  as 
being  here  as  early  as  1618  In  Virginia— dur- 
ing the  time  of  Captain  John  Smith.  The 
first  Armenian  of  whom  there  is  a  record  In 
America  is  "Martin  Ye  Armenian"  whose 
name  appears  in  the  log  of  a  ship  at  James- 
town Colony.  "Martin  the  Armenian"  is  men- 
tioned in  several  papers  of  Colonial  Virginia 
from  about  1618  to  some  time  after  1633. 
Then  history  breaks  off  concerning  the  ad- 
ventures and  activities  of  this  pioneer. 

In  1653  we  again  pick  up  the  history  of 
early  Armenians  in  America  when  it  appears 
that  two  Armenians  came  here  from  the  old 
country  to  develop  the  manufacture  of  sUk 
in  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  Armenians  were 
considered  expert  cultivators  of  the  silk- 
worm, and  the  two  who  came  here  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  in  their  native  land  for 
their  skUl  and  experience.  In  December  of 
1666.  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Virginia : 

"That  George  the  Armenian,  for  his  en- 
couragement m  the  trade  of  silk,  and  to  stay 
in  the  country  to  follow  the  same,  have  four 
thousands  pounds  of  tobacco  allowed  him 
by  the  assembly." 

Christopher  Der  Seroplan,  a  student,  came 
to  the  United  States  In  1843  and  attended 
Y?le  University  where  he  is  credited  with 
Inaugurating  the  class  book  system  there. 
He  also  developed  *hc  black  and  green  colors 
which  even  today  are  used  on  American  pa- 
per currency. 

Here  In  California,  a  man  named  Sero- 
plan arrived  In  Fresno  in  the  autumn  of 
1881,  as  well  as  a  person  called  "Normart" 
who  came  earlier  but  returned  Bast.  The 
story  about  Normart  Is  quite  Interesting, 
and  111  discuss  that  in  a  moment. 
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The  story  about  8«roplan  who  arrived!  In 
Fresno    In    1881    starts    eleven   years   earjler 
when.   In   e*rly    1870.   Hagop,   O&rabed    »nd 
Simon    Scpoplan    emigrated    to    the   United 
States    with    some    returning    missionaries. 
They   settled   In    Worcester.    Massachusetts. 
When   word   came   a   few   years   later   tjiat 
their  father  had  died,  Oarabed  and  Slnjon 
returned  to  Turkey  to  settle  the  estate.  *nd 
stayed  there  lor  fi   years.   Hagop  remained 
here  and  ran  a  fruit,  stationery  and  notions 
store  In  Worcester.  Working  long  hours,  jhe 
developed  liuig  trouble.  It  appears  that  ^»- 
gop    may   have    come    to    California   during 
the  mld-1870'8,  and  later  sent  for  his  fanjly 
and  friends,  telling  them  that  the  cllm»te 
was  very  beneficial— with  watermelons  tlkat 
grew  "as  large  as  boats." — and  eggplants  of 
8  to  10  pounds.  In  any  event,  Hagop  wr^te 
his  brothers  and  asked  them  to  return  so 
they  could  all  come  to  California.  Oarabed 
and    Simon,    accompanied    by    their    yoxitig 
half-brothers,  George  and  John,  once  m^re 
landed  at  Ellis  Island  In  1880  and  arrl^ 
In  Fresno  the  following  year.  Simon  Sefo- 
plan  died   In  Fresno  In   1923,  and  In   1^ 
George  Seroplan  was  the  only  living  mem- 
ber of  the  five  Seroplan  brothers  who  had 
established    Fresno's    Seroplan    Bros.    Pac- 
ing House. 

The  Normart  story  relates  to  an  Imn^- 
grant  who,  upon  landing  In  the  United  StatM. 
when  asked  his  name,  Jojrlully  and  grate- 
fully said — In  Armenian — that  he  was  a 
"Nor  Mart",  literally  a  "new  man",  wh41e 
he  also  meant  a  "new-born,  free  man."  Rel- 
atives who  later  came  to  Fresno,  especially 
the  younger  generation,  continued  to  u^ 
the  name  "Nomart"  as  their  surname. 

Today  there  are  some  150,000  to  200.0^ 
Armenians  In  America,  Including  those  botn 
In  this  country.  Proportionally,  our  own  StMte 
of  California  has  the  largest  number,  b^t 
they  are  to  be  foxmd  throughout  the  lanjd, 
engaged  In  those  peaceful  pursuits  of  coqi- 
merce,  industry,  farming,  learning  and  tfce 
like  which  disclose  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  a  great  people.  The  cities  with  tie 
largest  number  of  Armenians  reveal  thar 
geographic  distribution:  Fresno.  New  Yotk 
City,  Detroit,  Boston.  Providence,  Philadel- 
phia, Union  City  (N.Y.),  Los  Angeles,  Watef- 
town    (Mass.),  Worcester    (Mass.),  and  ChJ- 


tyranny  In  history — may  we  also  take  fresh 
hope  and  new  resolve  from  the  survival  of 
the  Armenian  p>eople  and  from  their  con- 
tinuing story.  May  it  be  for  us  and  for  our 
whole  Nation  a  source  of  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement that  a  great  people,  once  driven 
from  their  ancestral  home,  beaten  down 
and  broken,  were  able  by  the  power  of  faith 
to  rise  again  with  renewed  vitality  and  take 
their  rightful  place  among  the  peoples  of 
this  Nation  and  In  the  world  ctMnmunity. 
"Surely,"  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist  of 
old,  "Surely,  this  Is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  It 
Is  marvelous  In  our  sight." 
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that   In   1910   there   were   only   some   25,0' 
Armenians  in  the  whole  country. 

Because  so  many  Armenians  have  dlsti 
gulahed  themselves  in  so  many  fields,  it  b 
comes  a  challenga  to  compile  an  up-to-dalle 
and  accurate  list.  To  name  Just  a  very  feviT 
A.  H.  Bulbullan  is  the  co-inventor  of  the 
high  altitude  oxygen  mask,  Thomas  Corw$ 
was  Congressinan.  Governor  of  Ohio,  U.3. 
Treasury  Secristary  and  Ambassador  to  Mesl- 
00,  Halg  Shaker  J  ian  was  a  Brigadier  Generi 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  Lt.  Ernest  Dervlshlan  woii 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  durlne 
Worid  War  n.  \  T 

We  are  living  at  a  time  in  which  the  vail 
loufi  peoples  who  comprise  America  are  ref- 
discovering   their   unique    identity   and    art 
emphasizing  the  things  In  which  they  mat 
take    Just    pride    from    their    own    distinct 
tlve    heritage.    No    ethnic    group    can   exc4 
the  Armenians  in  their  special  contrlbutlo* 
and  achievement.  Indeed,  they  have  set  2 
pattern  for  all.  for  (as  many  scholars  hav{ 
noted)  the  Armenians  have  shown  a  greater 
adaptability  to  American  society  than  have 
most   other  immigrant   groups,   largely   bel 
cause  they   have   appreciated   the   value   o\ 
education,  while  at  the  same  time  they  havii 
managed  to  retain  their  ancient  ideals  an< 
heritage,  perhaps  because  they  have  leamec 
to  cherish  self-respect  in  their  Identity  Ir 
the  face  of  cruel  persecution  for  so  mani 
centuries.   Pride   in   their  past   and   In   th« 
present  is  one  assurance  of  hope  and  con- 
fldence  for  the  future. 

As  we  here  today  commemorate  the  martyr« 
of  1915— and  all  victims  of  oppression  ani 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  a  record  1  have 
obtained  unanimous  consent  for  the  re- 
publication below  of  an  item  issued  by 
my  ofBce  on  April  22 : 

Stokable  Electricixy 
(NoTS. — Representative  Hosmer  Is  the 
Ranking  Minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Set  forth  In  full 
below  Is  the  final  section  of  his  April  22, 
1971  speech  to  the  Conference  on  Innovative 
Applications  of  Radiation  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  at  EteUas, 
Texas.  Rep.  Hosmer  declines  to  state  whether 
or  not  his  remarks  are  a  "put  on"  on  the 
grounds  that  It  might  tend  to  encourage  or 
discourage  Investigation  of  the  subject.) 

If  you  are  going  to  wait  for  hydrogen  fu- 
sion to  hook  Into  your  utility  buss  bars  you 
are  going  to  wait  at  least  50  years  for  power 
that  is  neither  much  cheaper  nor  much 
cleaner  than  any  other  kind  of  nuclear 
power.  Nature  does  not  give  up  her  secrets 
easily  and  the  controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
action Is  one  which  she  has  guarded  with 
most  remarkable  diligence.  If  we  have  to 
charge  off  on  some  long  and  expensive  re- 
search scheme,  let  me  suggest  Instead  of  CTR 
that  we  go  In  hot  pursuit  of  an  idea  with 
an  Infinitely  greater  potential  payoff. 

I  suggest  what  we  ought  to  do  is  find  a  way 
to  store  electricity  so  It  will  be  around  later, 
when  we  need  It.  That,  of  coiirse.  Is  a  crazy 
Idea.  You  know  very  well  that  electricity  can- 
not be  stored.  But  this  Is  a  crazy  world,  too, 
and  before  you  walk  out  on  me.  I  hope  you 
will  stick  Movmd  Just  long  enough  to  give  me 
a  chance  to  plant  a  doubt.  Remember — ^most 
Nobel  Prizes  In  the  physical  sciences  have 
been  won  by  the  very  young  who  were  too 
innocent  to  know  that  something  could  not 
be  done,  so  they  went  out  tmd  did  it. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  the  principal  disad- 
vantage of  electricity  Is  that  it  cannot  be 
stored,  except  for  the  small  amounts  that 
can  be  held  In  batteries  and  for  hydropower. 
If  you  want  to  think  of  a  water  reeervolr  In 
terms  of  electricity  In  storage.  If  we  could 
somehow  store  electricity  in  a  tangible  form 
suitable  for  being  bought,  sold  and  trans- 
ported, the  social,  political  and  economic  Im- 
pact of  such  a  scientific  breakthrough  would 
be  monumental.  Electricity  manufactured  on 
one  continent  In  one  year  could  be  shipped 
and  used  on  another  continent  in  another 
year.  The  production  of  electricity  woxild  be 
removed  from  Its  place  of  use  and  the  trans- 
mlselon  Une  umbilical  cord  severed  once  and 
forever.  A  new  and  unique  article  of  com- 
merce would  be  brought  Into  being  creating 
an  entire  new  world-wide  market  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  cash  and  credit.  Other  pos- 
sibilities boggle  the  mind. 

Just  how  nutty  Is  this  Idea?  Well,  It  wasn't 
too  many  years  ago  that  the  notion  that 
atoms  consist  of  Just  two  kinds  of  elementary 
partlclee,    one    positive    (proton)    and    one 


negative  (electron) ,  was  shot  to  pieces  by  the 
discovery  of  the  neutron  (neutral) .  Today  we 
know  there  are  many  more  such  elementary 
particles  out  of  which  atoms  are  made  and 
that  they  really  aren't  elementary  at  all, 
because  In  their  turn  they  are  composed  of 
various  subparticles. 

The  popular  thewy  today  Is  that  these 
subparticles  consist  of  three  quarks  and 
three  anti-quarks,  none  of  which  have  yet 
been  discovered.  But  along  has  come  Dr.  P. 
C.  M,  Yock  of  the  University  of  Auckland 
with  a  novel  theory  that  there  are  really  12 
subparticles,  six  subnucleons  and  six  antl- 
subnucleons. 

Dr.  Yock  says  his  subnucleons  are  electri- 
cally charged  bodies  as  are  the  quarks,  but 
that  their  charges  are  large  multiples  of  the 
basic  particle  charge — that  of  the  electron — 
whereas  quark  charges  are  mere  fractions  of 
this  basic  electron  charge. 

Yock's  contention  Is  that  subnucleons  pos- 
sess charges  approximately  10,  11,  20,  30, 
40  and  41  times  the  electron  charge.  Proper 
combinations  of  the  pluses  and  minuses  of 
his  12  subnucleons.  which  are  bound  togeth- 
er by  very  strong  electromagnetic  forces,  will 
get  you  the  smaller  charges  we  observe  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  elementary  particles. 
Now,  if  you  didn't  get  that — you  can  look 
It  up  later.  I  was  Just  laying  a  foimdatlon  to 
emphasize  that  there  may  be  a  lot  of  vacant 
space  Inside  atoms  where  electricity  might 
be  stored. 

Since  1952  In  addition  to  ordinary  atoms 
and  their  parts  and  pieces,  whatever  they 
are,  we  have  known  of  exotic,  hydrogen-like 
atoms.  The  first  to  be  discovered  was  a  nega- 
tive PI  Meson  (Mass  273)  (Instead  of  an 
electron)  combined  with  a  proton.  We  now 
Inventory  four  additional  exotics  formed 
from  MU  Mesons  (Mass  200),  negative  K 
Mesons  (Mass  966),  massive  Sigma  Minus 
partlclee  (Mass  2340)  and  Antlprotons  (same 
mass  as  protons).  And,  more  than  exotics, 
we  are  even  today  seeking  to  find  or  manu- 
facture stable  transuranium  atoms  in  the 
range  of  currently  non-existent  elements 
numbered  116.  124  and  beyond. 

Such  heady  stuff  means  you  Just  cannot 
be  stuffy  and  rigid  In  yoiu-  thinking  about 
nucleonlc  structures  and  the  possibilities  for 
storing  within  them  electron  streams  (elec- 
tricity) .  I  hope  you  are  all  paying  attention 
because  after  this  lecture  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  quiz  on  subnucleonic  structures. 

So  listen — If  one  electron  mated  with  one 
proton  makes  a  hydrogen  atom  and  if  you 
think  of  that  atom  as  a  container  In  which 
Just  these  two  elementary  particles  are  being 
stored — and  then  if  you  remember  that  the 
mass  of  a  proton  is  around  1800  times  greater 
than  that  of  an  electron — you  commence  to 
wonder  how  good  a  storage  container  Is  this 
thing  with  only  a  one  to  1800  efficiency 
ratio.  Could  It  be  made  better?  My  hunch  Is 
that  It  could — and  that  someday  theoreti- 
cal and  experimental  work  done  with  the 
help  of  the  newer  and  more  powerful  atom 
smashers  now  and  soon  to  become  available, 
by  you  and  some  of  your  colleagues  and  stu- 
dents Just  may  come  up  with  a  nucleonlc 
means  to  store  electricity  as  an  easily  trans- 
pKJTtable  solid. 

This  would,  Indeed,  be  an  innovative  ap- 
plication of  radiation — a  goal  you  here  seek. 
Good  luck  with  It — I'm  going  out  for  a  night 
cap. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  YOUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  privilege  for  me  to  have  been  Invited  by 
President  Nixon  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth. 


The  Conference  was  held  in  Estes  Park, 
Colo.,  from  April  18  to  22. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  par- 
ticipating in  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Youth  was  a  stimulating,  excit- 
ing worthwhile  experience. 

It  is  a  great  credit  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Conference  and  to  this  administra- 
tion that  an  honest  attempt  was  made 
to  have  a  representative  group  of  young 
people  and  adults  at  the  conference.  To 
put  It  bluntly,  the  conference  was  not 
"stacked",  as  some  people  apparently  be- 
lieved It  might  be. 

As  a  result,  every  aspect,  every  facet, 
every  part  of  any  Issue  affecting  today's 
youth  which  any  of  the  delegates  wanted 
to  discuss  was  discussed.  No  one  was 
denied  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  or 
present  their  case. 

Many  of  the  young  people  expressed 
deep  feelings  on  the  Issues  which  were 
discussed.  They  articulated  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  very  well.  While  oc- 
casionally shortsighted,  the  young  peo- 
ple truly  had  the  best  interests  of  their 
Nation  at  heart. 

The  fact  that  one-third  of  the  1,500 
delegates  were  adults  helped  to  make 
sure  the  generation  gap  was  minimized 
and  narrowed  during  the  conference.  The 
young  people  respected  the  adults,  asked 
for  their  comments  and  ideas,  and  were 
listened  to  with  respect. 

The  fact  that  the  conference  was  run 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption  is  due  to 
the  capable  leadership  of  the  confer- 
ence and  especially  of  the  national  chair- 
man. Stephen  Hess. 

On  December  5,  1969,  President  Nixon 
appointed  Steve  Hess  as  Chairman  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  He  said  when  making 
the  announcement: 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Hess  to  listen  well  to  the 
voices  of  young  America — in  the  universities, 
on  the  farms,  the  assembly  lines,  the  street 
corners.  1  have  known  Steve  Hess  a  long 
time  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  good  listener. 

President  Nixon  was  so  right.  Steve 
Hess  is  a  good  listener,  with  a  great  sense 
of  fairness  and  a  terrific  organizer. 

He  was  largely  responsible  for  giving 
good  leadership  to  two  White  House 
Conferences — one  for  children — the 
other  for  youth. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
separate  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  has  been  held.  The  thousand 
youth  delegates  represented  a  microcosm 
of  American  youth.  Drawn  from  every 
State,  all  ethnic  smd  racial  groups,  and 
from  different  economic  background, 
they  reflected  the  diversity  of  youth. 

Besides  Steve  Hess  all  of  his  aides  were 
very  helpful  in  the  administration  and  di- 
rection of  the  Conference. 

Special  tribute  must  be  paid  to  George 
Hooper.  Like  Steve,  he  was  very  sensitive 
to  the  interests  and  concerns  of  people — 
his  tact,  his  sense  of  dedication,  and  his 
untiring  efforts  were  superb. 

Important  to  the  Conference  was  the 
outreach  program  which  allowed  many 
young  people  to  have  a  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Conference  while  not  actually  serv- 
ing as  delegates.  Of  crucial  importance 
to  the  work  of  the  Conference  were  the 
efforts  of  the  10  task  forces  appointed 
prior  to  the  Conference  meetings. 
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The  advisory  task  forces  provided  a 
point  where  discussion  could  begin — a 
point  around  which  debate  could  evolve. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that 
the  Conference  was  in  no  way  limited  in 
its  discussions  to  the  task  force  areas  or 
the  reports  of  the  task  forces.  Any  topic, 
any  issue,  any  idea  advanced  by  any 
delegate  was  heard.  No  effort  was  made 
to  stifle  any  initiative  or  the  discussion 
of  any  Issue. 

The  Conference  held  its  first  plenary 
session  on  Sunday,  April  18. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  remarks  made  at  tliis  ses- 
sion by  the  Honorable  Elliot  Richard- 
son, Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Steve  Hess,  conference 
chairman. 

The  remarks  of  both  men  emphasized 
the  opermess  of  the  Conference.  Dele- 
gates were  assured  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  speak  freely  and  that  they 
would  be  heard. 

At  this  point,  I  place  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Secretary  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Hess  so  all  Members  of  the  House 
may  read  their  excellent  statements: 
Remarks  or  Department  of  Health,  Edtt- 

CATION,    AND   WFLFARE   SECRrTARY    EUJOT    L, 

Richardson 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of 
the  President.  This  Conference  you  are  hold- 
ing is  not  only  the  first  such  conference  de- 
voted solely  to  the  concerns  of  youth,  but 
the  first  conference  made  up  of  youth.  Such 
a  conference  comes  at  a  time  of  challenge, 
a  challenge  to  both  the  Federal  government 
and  to  citizens.  For  the  government  It  Is  a 
time  to  make  all  our  Institutions,  especially 
those  which  seem  hopelessly  remote  and 
mediocre,  serve  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
challenge  to  us  as  citizens  Is  to  know  what 
can  and  must  be  demanded  of  those  institu- 
tions; and  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  demand  that  man's  institutions  be  perfect 
and  the  demand  that  services  long  ago  prom- 
ised  are   finally   delivered. 

I  dare  say  that  at  some  time  each  of  you 
has  asked  yourself:  Why  this  Conference? 
In  large  part,  this  conference  is  a  challenge 
to  you  and  to  the  government:  a  challenge  to 
know  what  can  and  should  be  done  and  what 
It  will  take  to  do  It;  and  it  is  an  effort,  by 
your  government  to  learn  your  deepest  con- 
cerns. 

We  will  listen  to  your  recommendations 
and  you  may  Justly  ask  what  that  means.  It 
means  more  than  a  quick  consignment  to 
the  national  archives;  and  it  surely  must 
mean  more  than  an  initial  enthusiasm  that 
dwindles  off  to  apathy  and  then  to  nothing. 

On  May  12  I  wUl  meet  with  my  senior 
advisers  at  HEW  to  study  with  care  your 
recommendations  to  your  Federal  govern- 
ment. But  this,  of  course,  la  only  a  begin- 
ning. To  achieve  in  this  society  what  you 
as  a  conference  hope  for  wlU  demand  from 
you  a  certain  kind  of  conference. 

We  need  from  you  visions  that  are  visions; 
not  cloudy  or  vague  shadows  of  the  better 
society.  But  a  dream  In  focus,  sharply  etched. 
We  In  government  can  then  share  that  vision, 
for  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  It,  we 
can  at  least  comprehend  it,  and  Its  Influence 
can  then  work  on  vis  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  society. 

Government  in  our  society  or  In  any  so- 
ciety is  charged  with  making  visions  a  real- 
ity. It  is  an  imperfect  and  frustrating  process 
but  an  inescapable  one;  and  one  that  can 
yield  along  with  its  many  blunders  some 
small  Improvement  In  otir  common  lot. 

Recommend  with  passion,  but  recommend, 
a  course  of  action  which  Is  lucid  and  tough- 
minded.  Ideas  must  compete  with  others; 
without  that  competition  we  would  aU  be 


subject  to  someone's  uncontested  idea;  and 
that,  I  fear,  is  the  worst  tyranny. 

Examine  our  society  with  honesty  but  also 
with  compassion.  No  society,  least  of  all 
America,  can  benefit  In  the  slightest  from 
those  who  gloat  over  our  faults  as  an  act  of 
patriotism;  America  needs  tough  critics;  but 
critics  who  can  also  see  our  uniqueness  in 
defining  as  a  common  goal  what  are  the  Ideals 
of  equality  and  freedom.  Throughout  its 
history  America  has  encouraged  the  bitter- 
est outrage  that  it  has  not  in  fact  been  ideal. 
So  I  ask  that  you  re^>ect  at  least  that  bold- 
ness which  would  make  the  highest  Ideals 
the  measuring  stick  by  which  we  Judge  oui 
country.  And  now  as  always  we  must  achieve 
those  ideals.  So  give  us  as  a  conference  clear 
and  tough  recommendations  which  can  at 
least  get  us  further  as  a  people. 

EzcxRPTs  or  Remarks  by  Stephen  Hess,  Na- 
tional Chairman,  at  the  Opening  Session 
or  the  White  House  CoNrERENCB  on 
Youth 

As  one  who  has  dreamed  for  a  long  time  of 
bringing  together  young  Americans  from  all 
backgrounds,  colors,  and  polnts-of-view  with 
the  decision-makers  of  our  country's  Institu- 
tions, and  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
look  Into  our  future  and  speak  to  the  nation 
on  what  It  should  be,  this  Is  a  very  happy 
moment. 

Welcome  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Youth.  Here  we  are:  the  first  time  ever 
that  the  government  has  convened  a  confer- 
ence devoted  solely  to  the  concerns  of  young 
people  and  at  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
participants  are  themselves  young  people. 

I'm  Steve  Hess,  the  Conference  Chairman, 
and  I  would  like  to  spend  a  part  of  this 
evening  session  telling  you  what  I  think  this 
conference  is  about  and  what  I  think  It  Is 
capable  of  accomplishing. 

First  of  all,  I  should  say  that  this  Is  a  tw- 
ribly  complex  conference.  I  do  not  mean 
complex  In  terms  of  logistics  and  arrange- 
ments. I  mean  complex  in  terms  of  partici- 
pants and  topics. 

Most  conferences,  as  you  know,  are  made 
up  of  the  like-minded — conferences  of  doc- 
tors or  lawyers,  conferences  of  liberals  or 
conservatives.  These  groups  meet  either  to 
exchange  information  or  to  hammer  out 
resolutions  within  a  fairly  narrow  spectrum 
of  opinion. 

But  this  conference  Is  made  tip  of  partici- 
pants who  are  decidedly  un-Hke  minded. 

While  It  might  appear  that  for  two-thirds 
of  the  delegates  here  the  common  denomi- 
nator is  youth;  In  fact,  what  this  conference 
is  likely  to  dramatically  Illustrate — and  what 
desperately  needs  to  be  said — Is  that  the 
youth  population  is  not  monolithic;  that  all 
youth  are  not  cut  from  the  same  cloth;  that 
you  are  rich  In  differences. 

Although  many  of  you  happen  to  be  of  the 
same  generation,  you  will  find  when  you  get 
to  know  each  other  that  here  are  young  peo- 
ple from  the  ghetto  and  the  suburb,  the  farm 
and  the  city;  young  people  who  have  dropped 
out  or  who  have  had  serious  drug  experi- 
ences or  who  have  been  In  correctional  In- 
stitutions. Then  too  there  are  other  young 
people  here  who  have  already  written  beet- 
sellers  or  been  elected  to  high  political  office 
or  have  made  a  lot  of  money.  There  are  here 
young  people  who  live  In  communes;  others 
who  live  in  military  barracks;  still  others 
who  live  within  religious  orders.  Some  have 
come  here  from  Job  corjjs  centers  and  others 
from  college  campuses.  (151  different  col- 
leges are  represented  here.)  Some  of  you  are 
Vietnam  veterans  and  others  are  conscien- 
tious objectors.  There  are  teenage  mothers — 
both  wed  and  unwed.  We  are  all  colors  and 
from  all  ethnic  backgrounds.  In  short,  we  are 
all  wonderfully  unique. 

Now  the  adults — the  other  one-third  of  the 
delegates.  You  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
the  Institutions  of  our  society;  business,  la- 
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bor.  government,  church,  education,  and  to 
forth. 

You  were  not  cboeen — I  want  to  stress-^ 
because  you  necessarily  agree  with  youth's 
views.  Some  of  you  come  from  businesses  that 
many  young  people  consider  polluters,  goT- 
emmenta  they  consider  repressive,  unloas 
they  consider  discriminatory,  or  education^ 
Institutions  they  consider  unresponsive. 

Moet  of  the  adults  were  chosen,  franlcl^, 
because  they  represent  power;  because  they 
are  the  type  of  people  who  must  understand 
what  young  people  believe  if  this  conferenae 
Is  to  move  from  recommendation  to  action;  |f 
something  Is  going  to  happen  after  the  coi^- 
ference.  | 

I  think  It  speaks  well  for  the  adults  hei^, 
all  busy  people,  that  they  have  willingly  and 
enthusiastically  Joined  In  this  undertaklnf. 
Tou  might  be  Interested  to  know,  for  exanj- 
ple,  that  on  the  Education  Task  Force  aloije 
there  are  nine  college  or  university  presidents 
and  that  there  are  ten  Judges  on  the  Legil 
Rights  and  Justice  Task  Force.  There  ate 
13  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
here,  aa  well  as  high-ranking  members  of  the 
Federal  Executive,  Mayors,  State  Leglslatofls, 
City  Councllmen.  I 

So  this  Is  one  rea«>n  why  this  conference 
is  complex.  It  is  complex  because  we.  tlie 
participants,  are  so  diverse.  The  other  rea- 
son this  conference  is  complex  Is  because  ^♦e 
have  chosen  the  tough  issues,  the  contrit- 
versial  Issues. 

Too  many  youth  conferences  these  days. 
In  my  opinion,  devote  themselves  to  nloe 
questions  of  pop  sociology.  Recently  a  youug 
man  from  Illinois  wrote,  "There  has  be«n 
much  study  on  youth  from  many  points  0f 
view;  sometimes  it  Is  almost  treated  as  a  dis- 
ease— or.  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  state  ^f 
•cstacy.''  Well.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  con- 
ference Is  not  meant  to  dissect  the  pathology 
of  youth.  We  are  here  to  deal  with  su^ 
questions  as  weur.  poverty,  environment,  rac- 
ism. True,  these  are  not  exclusively  youtti 
problems.  They  are  the  Issues  that  plagUe 
all  society.  But  they  are  also  clearly  the 
Issues  of  greatest  concern  to  young  people. 
To  have  dealt  Instead^wlth  other  Issues  would 
have  been  a  cop-out.  Therefore,  we  are  hete 
to  try  to  address  ourselves  to  two  types  ^t 
reconunendatlons :  I)  can  we  confront  the 
nation  with  a  blueprint  for  action  for  this 
decade?  As  specifically  as  possible,  can  ^e 
decide  upon  an  agenda  for  social  change? 
and  2)  can  we  confront  the  major  Instltit- 
tlons  of  America  with  a  plan  for  how  young 
people  can  have  a  greater  voice  In  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  lives? 

Thus  we  are  building  our  conference  oti 
diversity  and  controversy.  We  hope  that  thie 
press,  who  will  be  Initially  translating  our 
story  for  the  nation,  will  not  misunderstand 
this  and  will  not  mistake  dlveratly  for  dl4- 
senslon  or  controversy  for   oontentlousnesC. 

Controversy  Is  not  a  dirty  word.  This  coq- 
ference  can  fall  only  if  we  fail  to  listen  Do 
each  other.  It  will  not  fall  simply  because  w)e 
do  not  agree  with  each  other. 

We  are  here  dedicating  ova  energies  to  tlie 
act  of  conferring.  We  are  clearly  not  a  legisla- 
tive body;  we  do  not  pass  laws.  Moreover  vgie 
meet  at  a  time  when  It  Is  fashionable  to  saf . 
"What  can  another  conference  accomplish; 
what  we  need  Is  action."  I  am  not  one  wl¥3 
automatically  accepts  this  view.  I  believe  yte 
need  to  confer  and  we  need  to  act.  Tl^e 
"What-can-a-oonference-accompllah"  poet- 
tlon  implies  that  we  have  all  the  answer^, 
which,  of  course,  we  dont.  And  the  answefs 
we  do  have  raise  questions;  and  our  ne^ 
questions  suggest  new  answers.  And  so  ve)e 
assemble  today  somewhere  In  this  continuuik) 
of  questions  and  answers.  And  "The  awfrU 
truth  seems  to  be",  aa  Max  Ways  has  wriV 
ten,  "that  as  knowledge  advances  Ignoranw 
does  not  diminish.  If  contemporary  man  do4B 
not  learn  to  live  with  this  paradox  he  will 
come  to  despise  both  bis  knowledge  and  his 
practical  achievements." 


This  hardly  means  that  we  should  not  act 
until  we  have  all  the  answers — for  then  we 
would  never  act.  Rather,  It  means  that  we 
must  recognize  that  we  must  often  act  on 
Imperfect  evidence,  while  continuing  to 
search  for  knowledge. 

Today  we  are  part  of  the  thought  phase. 
But  we  must  also  plan  to  act.  It  strikes  me 
that  for  this  conference  to  generate  action 
there  must  be  four  elements  present. 

PHrst,  the  conference  must  be  structured  for 
action.  That  is,  people  who  are  capable  of 
taking  action  should  be  present  (as  they 
are);  and  then  the  conference  must  produce 
actionable  reconunendations.  It  is  not 
enough,  for  Instance,  to  declare  that  pollu- 
tion is  unhealthy;  we  mxist  go  on  to  state 
aa  precisely  as  we  can  what  must  be  done. 
(It  Is  significant  that  two  of  the  task  forces 
have  hired  consultants  who  are  experts  at 
drafting  legislative  bills.) 

Second,  we  must  be  prepared  to  tell  our 
story.  This  Lb  why  we  are  making  a  film  of 
the  conference  for  distribution  to  schools, 
organizations,  and  the  media.  This  is  why  we 
will  set  up  a  Speaker's  Bureau.  This  Is  why 
we  are  working  with  groups  to  hold  follow- 
up  meetings,  such  as  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  which  has  al- 
ready scheduled  three  regional  meetings  to 
review  our  recommendations.  This  Is  why  we 
are  negotiating  with  paperback  publishers,  so 
that  hopefully,  by  next  fall  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  reasonably  priced  editions  of 
our  report  will  be  available  on  newsstands 
all  over  the  country. 

Third,  we  must  try  to  Institutionalize  the 
response  to  our  recommendations.  In  this 
regard,  the  President  has  requested  an  ap- 
propriation of  8304,000  to  underwrite  follow- 
up  activities  of  the  ChUdren  and  Youth  Con- 
ferences and  has  agreed  to  a  systematic  re- 
view of  our  work  within  the  Federal  depart- 
ments. We  have  also  asked  two  Congressional 
committees  to  hold  hearings.  And  every  gov- 
ernor has  accepted  our  Invitation  to  send  a 
personal  representative  to  the  conference  aa 
his  observer.  None  of  this,  of  course,  guar- 
antees action;  but  it  is  solid  evidence  that 
our  work  will  be  taken  seriously. 

And  fourth,  we  as  participants  In  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth  should 
make  a  personal  commitment  to  work  to 
realize  the  goals  of  the  conference  after 
Thursday.  The  recommendations  of  this  con- 
ference will  be  what  the  delegates  agree  to; 
we  cannot  expect  others  to  act  If  we  walk 
away  from  them. 

Finally,  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this 
session,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  re- 
markable speech  by  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  in 
which  he  recalled  the  warning  of  the  Swiss 
historian  Jacob  Burckardt.  who  foresaw  that 
the  aoth  century  would  be  the  age  of  "the 
great  slmpllflers"  and  that  "the  essence  of 
tyranny  would  be  the  denial  of  complexity." 
Moynlhan  called  the  tendency  to  oversim- 
plify "the  single  great  temptation  of  our 
time"  and  "the  great  corrupter."  He  said  that 
what  we  need  today  Is  not  great  slmpllflers 
but  "great  ccwnplexiflers." 

I  must  say  that  what  has  pleased  me  most 
about  many  of  the  Task  Force  Advisory  Re- 
ports has  been  the  self-denial,  the  refusal 
to  oversimplify:  they  did  not  seek  to  create 
their  own  demonology,  to  go  on  an  emotional 
binge  of  blame-spreading;  but  rather  they 
have  often  taken  a  far-sighted,  systematic 
approach  to  their  subject,  an  approach  which 
makes  those  documents  such  useful  launch- 
ing pads  for  our  discussions  this  week. 

What  we  are  about  Is  very  hard  work.  In- 
deed— for  some  young  delegates  it  oould  be 
Intellectually  the  hardest  work  of  their  lives 
to  date.  I  might  predict  that  by  tomorrow 
afternoon,  having  realized  the  enormity  of 
the  task,  the  diversity  of  opinion,  and  the 
shortness  of  time,  many  of  you  may  feel  very 
low  and  depressed.  But  I  might  also  predict 
that  a  little  later  when  you  have  defined 
what  you  can  and  cannot  do,  and  have  be- 


gun to  thrive  on  and  enjoy  your  differences, 
you  may  find  this  a  very  beautiful  experience. 

Youth  will  be  Joined  In  these  delibera- 
tions by  adults,  who,  it  Is  hoped,  may  bring 
to  the  discussions  experience,  facte — and  per- 
haps even  wisdom.  But  if  some  of  these  adults 
choose  to  grind  their  own  axes — then  I  think 
the  youth  delegates  have  every  right  to  call 
them  out  of  ordM'. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  hope  that  the 
adults  would  not  patronize  their  younger 
fellow-delegates  by  deferring  to  their  views 
when  experiences  tell  them  that  what  la 
being  said  Is  unworkable. 

For,  of  course,  the  success  of  this  con- 
ference can  come  only  out  of  the  blend  of 
adult  and  youth  wanting  to  share  and  want- 
ing to  build. 

I  remind  you  that  this  conference,  your 
conference,  is  meant  to  be  not  a  battlefield, 
but  a  meeting  ground.  You  now  begin.  Oood 
luck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  plenary 
session.  It  became  evident  many  of  the 
young  people  had  something  on  their 
minds  and  were  anxious  to  express  their 
concerns. 

After  the  regular  program  was  con- 
cluded, some  of  the  young  people  spoke 
to  all  of  the  delegates.  A  few  sensation- 
alized, but  others  movingly  and  sincerely 
demonstrated  their  desire  to  work  with- 
in the  Conference  structure  to  really 
have  an  influence  to  make  the  changes 
they  were  seeking. 

News  reports  exaggerated  the  feeling 
of  discontent  as  to  the  location  of  the 
Conference.  As  might  be  expected,  there 
were  some  rumbles,  but  after  the  Con- 
ference got  underway,  most  people  read- 
ily admitted  the  atmosphere  at  Estes 
Park  was  more  conducive  to  sustained 
hard  work  without  distraction  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  instance. 

Initially,  the  snowfall  at  Estes  Park 
seemed  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  those 
who  opposed  the  site.  But  the  alertness 
of  the  leadership  In  providing  parkas 
and  overshoes  to  delegates  gave  all  of 
us  a  sense  of  community  that  otherwise 
might  not  have  developed. 

Then  as  each  person  got  involved  in 
the  work  of  his  task  force  and  subcom- 
mittees, the  tone  changed. 

The  tenor  of  the  meeting  became  one 
of  determination,  of  dedication  to  dis- 
cuss, debate,  and  articulate  the  problems 
we  face  as  a  society. 

Obviously,  not  all  delegates  agreed 
with  each  of  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  task  forces  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference.  This  is  shown 
by  the  close  vote  on  many  of  the  task 
force  recommendations. 

It  is  fair  to  say.  however,  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference  re- 
sulted from  hard  work  and  a  real  sense 
of  dedication. 

My  work  was  done  primarily  in  the 
area  of  ethics,  values,  and  culture.  I  took 
part  in  the  efforts  of  the  Subcommittees 
on  Religion  and  Political  Activity. 

What  was  encouraging  to  me  was  the 
unanimous  expression  by  the  young  peo- 
ple that  they  are  determined  to  work 
within  the  system  to  accomplish  their 
goals  and  aims.  In  the  Political  Activity 
Task  Force  there  was  no  sjnnpathy  for 
those  who  advocated  the  destruction  of 
our  system  of  Government.  Yes:  some 
of  our  shortcomings  were  discussed,  but 
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in  the  perspectiTe  of  what  can  be  done 
within  the  system  to  change  it. 

The  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
ligion was  also  heartening  and  stimulat- 
ing. I  want  to  .share  the  draft  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  subcommittee  be- 
cause I  am  confident  that  they  will  be 
as  encouraging  to  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  as  they  were  to  me: 

DiUrT    RXOOMMCNDATIONB 

(Values,  Ethics  and  Culture  Task  Force 
Religion  Discussion  Group) 
In  developing  its  reocMnmendatlons  this 
Discussion  Group  identified  the  following 
points  which  outline  a  general  approach  to 
religion  and  provide  a  framework  for  our 
gpeclflo  reoommendations: 

1.  The  Values,  Ethics  and  Culture  Task 
Force  feels  that  this  country's  young  people 
firmly  support  and  desire  diversity  and 
freedom  of  religions  In  the  United  States 
and  respect  for  all  the  religions  and  cultures 
of  the  world's  p>eoples.  Youth  feels  that 
every  person  has  the  right  to  worship  and 
believe  in  any  transcendent  being  or  beings 
In  any  manner  not  detrimental  to  others, 
without  fear  of  suffering  in  any  way  what- 
soever, be  it  social,  economic,  or  physical. 
We  believe  that  a  concensus  of  the  moet 
fundamental  ethical  values  la  Indispensable 
to  a  viable  society:  without  this,  society 
becomes  fragmented  and  chaotic,  and  here- 
in lies  a  clear  and   present  danger. 

2.  We  believe  that  religion — which  we  de- 
fine as  the  patterns  of  thought  and  the  way 
of  life  stemming  from  faith  and  belief  in  a 
transcendent  being  or  beings — tends  to  nur- 
ture, enrich,  and  strengthen  ethical  values, 
and  therefore  is  urgently  necessary  to  social 
progress  and  national  welfare. 

3.  We  believe  a  concensus  does  exist  on 
the  Ideal  level  in  American  society  on  the 
deepest  fundamentals  taught  by  the  great 
religious  traditions  known  In  American  life: 
commitment  to  human  brotherhood,  the  in- 
tegrity and  dignity  of  the  Individual,  the 
fundamental  worth  and  equality  of  all  men, 
compassion  for  and  a  sharing  with  those  in 
need,  and  freedom  for  the  Individual  to  work 
out  his  self-realization  so  long  as  he  does  not 
harm  others.  These  values  urgently  need  re- 
awakening, clarification,  and  strengthening. 
They  must  not  be  lost  or  undermined  In  the 
further  development  of  our  crowdul  and 
technological  society.  We  call  upon  religious 
leaders,  decision  makers,  and  every  individ- 
ual to  make  this  Ideal  concensus  a  Uvlng 
reality. 

4.  We  believe  that  youth  seeks  the  follow- 
ing values  in  religion  but  too  often  finds 
them  lacking  in  our  religious  institutions 
and  teachings: 

Leadership  and  guidance  In  coping  with 
the  problems  youth  faces,  such  as  the  draft, 
drugs,  destruction  of  the  environment,  rac- 
ism, and  a  sense  of  Identity. 

Relevance  of  religious  teachings  to  the 
problems  of  present  day  society. 

Realism  In  religious  teachings,  so  as  to 
provide  teachings  freed  of  meaningless  dogma 
and  credible  for  the  Individual  in  the  mod- 
em world. 

An  influence  that  brings  men  together  In- 
stead of  separating  them;  fosters  unity  and 
brotherhood  instead  of  division  and  preju- 
dice. 

Action  that  reaUy  offers  solutions  to  our 
national  problems,  and  a  clear  sense  of  na- 
tional priorities.  Instead  of  adherence  to 
outworn  parochialism. 

5.  That  the  failures  and  negative  influ- 
ences traceable  to  religion  stem  not  from 
the  religious  values  themselves,  but  from 
failures  to  put  these  teachings  Into  practice, 
tuid  the  hypocrisy  that  would  use  them  to 
justify  self-interest  and  prejudice. 

6.  That  too  much  institutional  self-inter- 
est Is  a  danger  to  religion;  that  religion,  in 


order  to  reUin  its  integrity,  must  be  thought 
of  not  Just  as  an  institution  but  as  a  spir- 
itual force  offering  the  individual  a  lasting 
value  structure  that  will  meet  his  personal 
needs.  These  needs  Include  a  sense  of  iden- 
tity, a  sense  of  worth,  a  sense  of  direction, 
a  way  of  relating  to  others,  and  a  standard 
of  conduct.  Religion  must  also  prove  itself 
as  au  Influence  helping  to  steer  our  society 
away  from  Inunoral  acts  and  policies,  or  lack 
of  policies. 

n    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  are  convinced  social  programs  will 
be  more  effective  when  people  are  spiritually 
alive  and  awake,  because  spiritual  awake- 
ness  encourages  love  for  one's  neighbor  and 
caring  for  the  disadvantaged.  We  call  upon 
the  religious  Institutions  to  foeter  more  vig- 
orously the  spiritual  health  of  the  people, 
and  to  encourage  their  members  to  commit 
themselves  and  their  resources  more  fully  to 
meeting  the  total  needs  of  the  people. 

This  Task  Force  calls  upon  the  President, 
the  Members  of  Congress,  the  leaders  of  re- 
ligious organizations,  decision-makers  at  all 
levels  In  government,  business,  and  educa- 
tion as  well  as  Individual  citizens  to  vig- 
orously seek  a  renewal  of  compassionate, 
practical,  living  religion  in  American  life. 
This  renewal  should  Include  a  keener  re- 
spect for  individual  conscience,  a  strength- 
ening of  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  other 
forms  of  religious  experiences,  and  stronger 
adherence  to  the  original  ideals  set  forth  for 
this  nation.  It  should  augment  the  sense  of 
brotherhood,  compassion,  equality,  and  dig- 
nity that  win  harmonize  the  relations  of 
Americans  to  each  other  and  restore  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

2.  The  Values,  Ethics  and  Culture  Task 
Force  Indicts  organized  religion  for  It,  be- 
cause It  has  too  often  shown  a  lack  of  cour- 
age to  take  the  leadership  in  effecting  so- 
cietal change.  By  its  silence  It  has  condoned 
and  la  continuing  to  condone  such  evils  as 
racism,  war,  poverty,  sexism,  and  discrimi- 
nation. Such  hypocrisy  cannot  be  aupported 
by  the  youth  of  America. 

Therefore  we,  while  acknowledging  the 
commitments  of  Individuals  and  single 
chtu-ches  to  Improve  the  quality  of  human 
life,  believe  this  effort  Is  minimal  in  view 
of  the  vast  resources,  flnanclal  and  person- 
nel, of  the  Religious  Bodies. 

The  Youth  of  the  National  White  House 
Conference  strongly  recommend: 

(a)  that  the  American  churches  seriously 
rearrange  their  priorities, 

(b)  that  money  not  be  spent  on  property 
and  buildings  or  be  kept  stagnant;  that  is 
Invested  to  provide  a  continual  source  of 
sectu'ity  for  chiirches, 

(c)  that  money  be  freed  up  and  spent  In 
programs  which  benefit  the  poor  of  the  U.S. 
and  especially  minority  groups. 

(d)  that  money  which  Is  Invested  should 
be  Invested  renponslbly  In  companies  whose 
Ideas  are  In  accord  with  religious  principles 
such  as  the  elimination  of  poverty,  war. 
racism,  pollution,  etc. 

(e)  that  church  buildings,  facilities,  and 
perscoinel  be  made  available  to  community 
groupw  and  the  total  community  for  such 
programs  as  clothing  distribution,  breakfast 
programs,  recreation,  education,  political  ac- 
tion groups,  drug  programs,  etc. 

8.  The  hyprocrisy  of  organized  religion  to 
profess  love,  brotherhood,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  life,  yet  by  their  too  frequent  silence 
having  condoned  the  atrocities.  Incidents  of 
racial  prejudice,  and  slaughter  of  Southeast 
Asian  peoples  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the 
youth  of  America. 

In  order  to  correct  this  overwhelming  par- 
adox. The  Values,  Ethics  and  Culture  Task 
Force  calls  upon  all  organized  religions  to 
offleiaJly  demand  Immediate  and  total  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  from  South- 
east Asia. 


4.  In  the  belief  that  the  Chiu-oh  and  the 
People  are  synonymous,  the  Values,  Ethics, 
and  Culture  Task  Force  strongly  urges  that 
the  governing  board  of  churches  be  com- 
prised of  all  segments  of  the  membership. 
In  particular,  youth  must  have  voice  In  all 
decisions. 

5.  Ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of  dif- 
ferent religions  and  cultures  has  often  led 
to  persecution  and  suffering  In  our  society. 

Thus,  In  order  to  create  better  understand- 
ing among  all  members  of  our  society,  the 
Values,  Ethics,  and  Culture  Task  Force 
recommend  that  optional  courses  In  Diversity 
of  Religion  and  C\Uture  be  offered  at  aU 
high  schools,  and  that  programs  of  educa- 
tion In  Diversity  of  Religion  and  Culture  be 
made  available  for  the  media  to  reach  large 
segments  of  the  population. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Steve  Hess  and  his 
staff  for  the  magnificent  work  they  did  in 
organizing  the  conference. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  work  of 
the  conference  will  receive  the  close  at- 
tention of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 


DEPRECIATION  REGULATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  President  Kennedy  announced 
the  far-reaching  changes  in  regulations 
for  asset  depreciation  contained  in  Rev- 
enue Procedure  62-21  of  1962,  the  econ- 
omy was  in  much  the  same  state  of  slack 
and  uncertainty  in  which  we  find  it  to- 
day. In  the  previous  year,  imemploy- 
ment  had  averaged  almost  6.7  percent, 
a  figure  slightly  larger  than  the  rate  of 
6  percent  that  prevailed  just  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  the  new  ADR  regula- 
tions by  the  Nixon  administration  last 
January. 

Similarly,  during  the  last  full  year  be- 
fore the  Kennedy  administration  re- 
forms, average  utilization  of  industrial 
capacity  was  78.5  percent  compared  with 
the  76.4  percent  average  during  1970. 
Finally,  In  both  instances  it  was  clear  by 
the  time  the  depreciation  reforms  were 
announced  that  the  economy  had  been 
through  the  worst  of  the  recessionary 
downturn,  and  that  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  it  began  to  move 
steadily  back  toward  full  production.  The 
key  question  in  both  instances  was  what 
could  be  done  to  spur  the  revival  along. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  such 
similar  economic  circumstances  and 
needs  gave  rise  to  similar  poUcy  respons- 
es. Following  the  completion  of  a  spe- 
cial Treasury  Department  study,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  ordered  a  reduction  of  the 
guideline  lives  for  depreciation  contained 
in  the  old  Bulletin  "F*  averaging  about 
34  percent.  This  meant  a  first  year  loss 
to  the  Treasury  of  around  $1.5  billion.  In 
1971,  President  Nixon  followed  a  similar 
procedure  in  announcing  a  further  20- 
percent  reduction  of  guideline  lives  after 
receiving  recommendations  by  a  high- 
level  Presidential  task  force  that  included 
two  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

Now  the  interesting  thing.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Is  that  President  Kennedy's  policy 
was  met  with  near  universal  acclaim  by 
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those  on  the  ottfer  side  of  the  aisle.  Yat, 
when  President  Nixon  embarked  uponla 
similar  policy  in  similar  circumstancejs, 
spokesmen  for  the  other  party  cou^ 
not  beat  a  path  fast  enough  to  the  near- 
est network  microphone  to  denounce  tl^e 
change  as  opening  an  outrageous  "t^ 
loophole"  and  an  illegal  usurpation  tf 
congressional  power. 

What  is  to  explain  this  sudden  about- 
face?  Is  it  the  case  that  we  have  had  !a 
fundamental  change  in  the  Intemil 
Revenue  Code  in  the  interim  so  as  io 
deny  to  the  Treasury  powers  today  that 
it  apparently  had  in  1962?  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  know  of  no  such  changt. 
Have  there  been  such  basic  alterations 
in  the  structure  of  the  economy,  or  has 
there  been  such  a  sweeping  revolution  iti 
^  our  economic  thinking  that  adequate 
capital  consimiption  allowances  are  xio 
longer  considered  vital  to  high-level  ecc  - 
nomic  performance?  Again,  I  am  n<it 
aware  of  any  such  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  reluctantly  come 
to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the 
only  thing  distinguishing  the  situatic^ 
today  from  that  of  1962  is  the  fact  that 
the  President  belongs  to  a  different 
party.  But  are  not  the  stakes  involved 
too  high,  are  not  the  implications  for 
the  future  health  and  productivity  cf 
the  American  economy  too  great  to  re- 
duce this  important  matter  to  a  partisan 
political  football? 

To   be   sure,   considerable   effort   hap 
been  made  by  opponents  to  show  that  thie 
ADR  proposal  is  unique,  imprecedente4, 
and   therefore   quite   dissimilar   to 
1962  changes.  But  I  am  afraid  that  upoi 
exanination  these  arguments  prove  ti 
be  more  than  a  little  transparent,  an 
I  am  oomewhat  chagrined  that  they  ha 
been  so  unquestionably  accepted  in 
press  and  elsewhere. 

For  example.  Professor  Bittker  of  Ya: 
has  made  the  following  widely  repeater 
assertion : 

I  do  not  recall  any  action  by  the  Treas 
In    prior    years  .  .  .  with    such    momento 
revenue  consequences. 

Translate  this  into  newspaper  head"- 
lines  that  suggest  a  $36  billion  tax  break 
over  the  next  decade  and  the  Idea  quickly 
gains  currency  that  the  Treasury  ha* 
proposed  an  unprecedented  tax  givef 
away. 

The  fact  is  that  only  $1  billion,  or 
36  percent  of  the  expected  $2.8  billioa 
first  year  loss  to  the  Treasury  stems  frc«ii 
the  shortened  guideline  lives.  The  ret 
mainder  must  be  ascribed  to  the  impact 
of  the  new  modified  first  year  convene 
tion  that  not  a  single  critic  has  chal+ 
lenged  on  legal  groimds.  Moreover,  thi| 
$1  billion  loss  represents  only  3.3  percent 
of  corporate  taxes  exQected  In  1971 
whereas  the  first  year  loss  under  the  196i 
change  represented  almost  7.2  percent  ol 
corporate  taxes.  That  is,  relatively  speak* 
tng,  the  1962  loss  was  twice  as  large  aj; 
the  current  loss.  While  in  later  years 
the  percentages  tend  to  even  out,  them 
certainly  is  no  ground  for  concluding 
that  the  revenue  loss  is  unprecedented^ 

Professor  Bittker  has  also  charged 
that^ 

The  sweeping  goals  of  the  ADR  system,  ai 
announced  by  the  President  and  the  Treas- 
ury ...  to  create  Jobs,  promote  economic 


growth,  strengthen  our  balance  of  payments. 
Increase  productivity  .  .  .  extend  far  beyond 
the  Treasury's  legal  authority  to  promulgate 
Interpretive  regvilatlons. 

In  his  view,  the  Treasury  has  strayed 
from  its  rightful  administrative  role  Into 
the  field  of  broad  policymaking. 

While  the  history  of  depreciation  pol- 
icy does  not  at  all  suggest  the  Treasury  is 
boimd  by  such  rigid  constraints,  It  is 
even  more  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  used  almost  the 
same  sweeping  language  in  1962.  An- 
nouncing the  changes,  President  Ken- 
nedy said : 

By  encouraging  American  business  to  re- 
place Its  machinery  more  rapidly  we  hope  to 
make  American  products  more  competitive, 
to  step  up  our  rate  of  recovery  and  growth, 
and  to  provide  expanded  Job  opportunities 
for  all  Americans. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  DlUon  elab- 
orated upon  all  of  these  points  in  his 
accompanying  statement.  Yet,  in  looking 
at  the  record  I  have  encoimtered  no 
charge  that  the  Treasury  was  over- 
stepping this  "modest  role  for  regula- 
tions" in  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  still  a  number 
of  other  argiunents  made  by  the  critics 
of  ADR  which  at  least  by  implication 
attempt  to  distinguish  it  from  the  1962 
reforms.  I  have  attempted  to  answer 
these  in  a  five  page  factsheet  on  ADR 
that  I  prepared  for  the  members  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference  and  I  will 
include  it  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  The 
essential  point  I  want  to  make,  though, 
is  that  ADR  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  reform  that  began 
in  1962.  Indeed,  Secretary  Dillon  almost 
pointed  the  way  for  ADR  with  these 
words: 

Our  revision  of  depreciation  guidelines  and 
rules  recognized  that  depreciation  reform  Is 
not  something  that,  once  accomplished.  Is 
valid  for  all  time.  It  reflects  an  administra- 
tive policy  dedicated  to  continuing  review 
and  updating  of  depreciation  standards  and 
procedures  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  con- 
ditions and  circumstances. 

Certainly  the  inflation,  declining  prof- 
its, and  termination  of  the  investment 
credit  during  the  last  3  years  qualify  as 
the  kind  of  "changing  conditions  and 
circumstances"  that  make  further  re- 
form in  order.  Yet  what  word  do  we  hear 
today  from  those  like  Senator  Humphrey 
who  said  in  1962: 

The  new  guidelines  (are)  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  well-being  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  economy  .  .  .  the  revisions  will  offer 
huge  Incentives  for  new  capital  Invest- 
ment .  .  .  (and  will  have)  a  very  salutary 
effect  Insofar  as  Investment  opportunities  are 
concerned. 

And  who  said  further: 

This  Is  but  a  first  step,  even  though  a 
vital  one  In  the  right  direction.  Other  things 
need  to  be  done. 

Simply  the  following  stubborn  nega- 
tivism: "This  Is  the  wrong  move  at  the 
wrong  time  for  the  wrong  reason.  Ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  light  of  the 
present  state  of  the  economy,  consumer 
demand,  and  utilization  of  industrial 
plant  capacity  is  like  giving  a  pair  of 
track  shoes  to  a  cripple."  Apparently,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  had  not  yet 
thought  of  imaginative  metaphor  when 


confronted  with  the  same  underutillza- 
tion,  unemployment,  and  economic 
sluggishness  in  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  a  legal  brief  submitted  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  Joel 
Barlow  and  two  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Barlow's  excellent  statement  demon- 
strates that  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
administrative  action  of  the  scope  of 
ADR  and  that  the  "useful  life"  concept 
that  has  been  bandied  about  so  loosely 
by  the  critics  has  a  broad  and  varied 
enough  historical  meaning  to  encompass 
ADR. 

The  material  referred  to  foUows: 
Fact  Sheet  on  the  Proposed  Depreciation 

Regtjlations — Asset   Depreciation   Ranob 

(ADR) 

I.    what  ADR   WOULD   DO 

(A)  Provide  a  choice  to  taxpayers  to  take 
as  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  an 
amount  based  on  a  period  of  years  between 
20%  above  and  20%  below  the  guideline  lives 
established  by  Revenue  Procedure  62-21  In 
1962.  For  example,  the  guideline  life 
for  the  broad  class  of  machinery  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  wood  products  and 
furniture  was  pegged  at  10  years  In  the  1962 
regulations.  Under  ADR  a  taxpayer  could 
pick  a  time  period  for  depreciation  between 
8  and  12  years  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  only 
requirements  are  that  once  an  ADR  period 
has  been  selected  It  cannot  be  changed  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  asset,  and  that  If  the  ADR 
system  Is  chosen  during  any  tax  year  It  must 
be  applied  to  all  assets  put  Into  service  by 
the  firm.  ADR  would  not  apply  to  structures 
or  real  estate  Improvements  or  to  public  util- 
ities like  electric,  water,  gas  and  telephones. 
It  would  apply  only  to  assets  put  Into  service 
after  December  31,  1970. 

(B)  Terminate  the  "reserve  ratio  test"  es- 
tablished by  the  Treasury  In  1962  for  taxable 
years  after  December  31,  1970.  This  was  a 
test  designed  to  Insure  that  shortened  tax 
lives  chosen  by  taxpayers  conformed  to  ac- 
tual service  lives,  but  proved  so  Inequitable 
and  administratively  cumbersome  that  It  was 
never  fully  put  Into  effect. 

(C)  Allow  taxpayers  electing  the  ADR  sys- 
tem a  choice  of  either  the  current  half-year 
convention  In  which  all  assets  placed  In  serv- 
ice dvirlng  a  taxable  year  are  considered 
placed  In  service  at  mid-year  for  depreciation 
purposes,  or  a  new  modified  first  year  con- 
vention In  which  assets  acquired  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  would  be  treat«d  as 
acquired  at  the  first  of  the  year  and  aseeu 
acquired  during  the  second  half  ot  the  year 
would  be  treated  as  acquired  at  mid-year. 
The  only  restriction  is  that  the  method 
chosen  must  be  consistently  applied  to  all  as- 
sets put  Into  service  In  any  taxable'year. 

n.    WHY    ADR    JB   NEEDED 

(A)  To  spur  productivity  growth  through 
modernization  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment 

(I)  In  the  past  four  years  the  productiv- 
ity growth  rate  which  averaged  a  little  over 
3  %  In  the  period  since  World  War  n  dropped 
to  a  dismal  1.7%.  Since  compensation  per 
man  hour  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  7% 
during  this  same  four  year  period,  the  aver- 
age Increase  In  unit  labor  costs  was  5.3%. 
This  unprecedented  Increase  In  unit  labor 
costs  was  a  primary  contributor  to  the  In- 
fiatlonary  surge  of  the  past  four  years  and 
consequently  to  the  need  for  the  restrictive 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  have  re- 
sulted In  the  current  economic  slack  and  un« 
emplojrment. 

Since  Increases  In  real  wages  were  almost 
negligible  during  the  years  of  Inflation,  It  Is 
clear  that  American  workers  can  only  ob- 
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tain  the  higher  living  standards  they  desire 
through  wage  Increases  that  can  be  absorbed 
by  high  productivity  growth  rates.  The  al- 
ternative Is  the  resumption  of  rising  unit 
labor  costs,  higher  pricing,  and  an  endless 
treadmill  of  Inflation.  The  general  public  will 
also  benefit  from  high  productivity  growth 
because  It  will  make  possible  rising  wages 
without  the  inflationary  pressures  that  ne- 
cessitate restrictive  economic  policies. 

(2)  A  0.1%  increase  In  the  annual  pro- 
ductivity growth  rate  translates  Into  (1  bil- 
lion of  GNP  In  1971.  Assuming  normal  eco- 
nomic growth,  this  0.1%  Increase  would  be 
$15  bUUon  m  1980  or  $60  bUllon  of  ONP  for 
the  entire  decade.  An  increase  of  0.4%  In  the 
productivity  growth  rate  would  mean  $250 
billion  in  additional  GNP  over  the  coming 
decade.  These  Increases  would  provide  both 
advances  In  real  Income  for  all  Amerlc«ms 
and  significantly  enlarged  revenues  for  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

(B)  To  halt  the  recent  retrogression  in  the 
modernization  of  machinery  and  equipment 

( 1 )  As  a  result  of  the  depreciation  llberall- 
Eation  of  1962,  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
the  period  of  stable  economic  growth  during 
the  mid  1960'b,  American  business  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  reducing  the  percentage 
of  obsolete  equipment.  According  to  the  au- 
thoritative McGraw-Hill  survey,  the  percent- 
age of  obsolete  manufacturing  machinery 
and  equipment  was  reduced  from  20%  In 
1962  to  14%  in  1968,  a  30%  drop.  However, 
the  termination  of  the  Investment  credit, 
high  levels  of  inflation  and  depressed  profits 
have  led  to  a  reversal  of  this  trend  since  then. 
Between  1968  and  1970,  the  percentage  of 
outmoded  manufacturing  equipment  in- 
creased over  7%.  Whereas  between  1962  and 
1968  the  p>ercentage  of  obsolete  equipment 
dropped  for  12  of  13  categories  of  manufac- 
turing Industries,  In  the  later  period  It  In- 
creased m  11  of  13  categories  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  following  table: 


Percent  change 


Industry 


1962-68 


1968-70 


Iron  and  Jleel — 3  +2 

Machinery — 7  — I 

Electrical  machinery — 3  +4 

Autos,  trucks,  parts —3  +1 

Aerospace — 6  +6 

Other  transportation  equipment —14  +6 

Fabricated  Metals — 8  — 6 

Stone,  glass,  clay —5  +1 

Chemicals +2  +5 

Rubber -€  +3 

Petroleum  and  coal —5  +5 

Food  and  beverages —9  +7 

Textiles —12  +5 


Note:  —  means  reduction  in  percentage  of  obsolete  machinery; 
+  means  increase. 

Source:  How  Modern  is  American  Industry?  Economics  Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill  Publications,  Dec.  6,  1968  and  Nov.  27, 1970 

(D)  To  bring  the  American  business  taxation 
structure  into  line  toith  that  of  our  in- 
dustrial competitors  and  thereby  help  im- 
prove the  balance  of  trade 
(1)   There  has  been  an  alarming  drop  In 
the   American   balance   of   trade    In   recent 
years.  For  the  period   1962-67,  the  average 
annual  trade  surplus  was  nearly  $5  billion; 
between  1968-70  It  declined  dramatically  to 
$1.5  billion,  a  70%  decrease. 

These  figures  mean  that  American  goods 
are  becoming  Increasingly  less  comptetltlve 
In  both  foreign  and  our  own  markets.  In 
1961,  the  U.S.  exported  7'^  times  the  amount 
of  machinery  that  It  imported;  by  1969,  it 
exported  only  a  little  over  2Vi  times  the 
amount  of  machinery  Imported.  In  this  pe- 
riod. Imports  expanded  by  470%  while  ex- 
ports only  Increased  75%.  In  such  categories 
as  textile  and  leather  machinery  we  actually 
switched  from  being  a  net  exporter  to  being 
a  net  importer. 


(2)  While  many  factors  contribute  to  this 
decline  in  competitiveness,  an  Important  one 
Is  the  significantly  less  favorable  treatment 
afforded  American  business  income  relative 
to  that  of  our  competitors. 

The  following  chart  Is  taken  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Busi- 
ness Taxation  and  Indicates  the  considerably 
shorter  cost  recovery  period  allowed  taxpay- 
ers in  most  other  industrial  nations.  These 
shorter  capital  cost  recovery  periods  both 
Increase  the  cash  flow  of  firms  and  hence  the 
capacity  to  invest,  and  lower  the  cost  of 
capital  and  hence  its  profitability — the 
other  Important  factor  affecting  investment 
decisions.  By  shortening  recovery  periods, 
ADR  would  bring  the  American  tax  struc- 
ture mM'e  into  line  with  those  of  other  in- 
dustrial nations  and  make  it  possible  for 
businessmen  to  replace  economically  and 
technologically  obsolete  machinery  on  a 
more  rapid  basis: 

Aggregate  cost  recovery 


Country 

Belgium 

Canada 

France.. 

Italy 

Japan 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 
Western  Germany. 
United  States 


(D)  To  stimulate  a  higher  rate  of  capital 
formation 

(1)  If  the  United  States  Is  to  enjoy  non- 
inflationary  growth  through  improved  pro- 
ductivity and  greater  competitiveness  in 
international  markets,  we  will  have  to  con- 
siderably step  up  our  rate  of  re-Investment  of 
ONP.  By  liberalizing  tax  treatment  of  busi- 
ness Income,  ADR  will  make  a  direct  contri- 
bution to  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 

Currently,  of  the  major  Industrial  nations 
the  United  states  reinvests  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  Its  GNP  as  the  following  table 
demonstrates : 


Repre- 

allowa 

nee  (perc 

■ntage 

senta- 
tive 
cost 

of  cost  ot  asset) 

First 

Firsts 

First  7 

recovery 

tax- 

tax- 

tax- 

period 

able 

able 

able 

(years) 

year 

years 

years 

10 

20.0 

48.8 

89.0 

10 

20.0 

48.8 

79.0 

8 

31.3 

67.5 

94.9 

6 

20.0 

65.0 

100.0 

11 

34.  S 

56.9 

81.4 

10 

?8,0 

60.4 

101.9 

5 

10.0 

42.4 

77.1 

5 

30.0 

65.7 

100.0 

6H 

15.0 

58.4 

90.0 

12 

57.8 

78.1 

102.1 

9 

16.7 

49.6 

83.8 

13 

7.7 

33.9 

66.1 

GNP  (1967-68) 

Country 

PMcent  rein- 
vested In 
fixed  assets 

Percent  rein- 
vested in 
machinery  and 
equipment 

United  States 

16.6 

6.9 

United  Kingdom 

18.2 

Italy 

Germany 

France 

Japan                  

19.4 

23.1 

24.9 

34.0 

10.8 

8.9 

25.1 

Source:  OECO  Observer,  February  1970. 

{E)   Partially  compensate  for  effects  of 
inflation 

(1)  Current  capital  recovery  allowances 
are  based  on  the  historic  cost  of  the  asset. 
Because  of  this,  depredation  allowances  rep- 
resent a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
replacing  facilities  as  their  prices  rise.  In  the 
last  decade  alone,  the  ofDclal  price  index 
rose  20%. 

In  1940,  for  example,  the  cost  of  a  55  ton 
railroad  car  was  about  $2,550.  In  1963,  the 
price  of  the  same  car  stood  at  $9,000.  This 
means  that  over  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of 
replacement,  a  legitimate  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, would  have  had  to  have  been  taken 
out  of  profits  on  which  tax  had  already  been 
paid.  Similarly  a  certain  type  of  blast  fur- 
nace that  sold  for  $8  million  in  1945  would 
have    cost    $26    million   In    1963.    Again   the 


difference  would  have  had  to  have  been  made 
up  out  of  taxable  profits.  The  obvious  Impli- 
cation Is  that  underdepreclatlon  due  to  In- 
flation results  In  the  taxation  of  "phantom 
profits"  or  a  levy  on  capital.  One  leading 
expert  on  depreciation,  George  Terborgh, 
stated  the  problem  succinctly:  "Taxation  of 
capital  consumption  is  not  only  Inequitable 
(but)  has  one  certain  effect:  the  retarda- 
tion of  economic  progress  through  curtail- 
ment of  the  funds  avaUable  to  Industry  for 
capital  Investment." 

(2)  The  President's  Task  Force  on  Busi- 
ness Taxation  estimated  that  this  underde- 
preclatlon due  to  inflation  amounts  to  over 
$7  billion  annually  for  all  non-financial  cor- 
porations and  to  almost  $10  billion  annually 
If  financial  and  unincorjxjrated  businesses 
are  included.  By  shortening  the  cost  recovery 
period,  ADR  provides  considerable  reUef  from 
the  costs  of  chronic  Inflation.  The  accelera- 
tion of  deductions  provides  that  more  de- 
ductions can  be  taken  before  any  particular 
level  of  Inflation  has  occurred  and  the  ac- 
celeration advantage  Itself  can  partially  offset 
the  inflationary  erosion  by  increasing  the 
present   value  of  the  deduction. 

(F)  To  improve  investment  opportunities 
for  srruill  and  medium  business 
(1)  While  the  ADR  system  Is  being  crit- 
icized by  opponents  as  an  unwarranted 
windfall  to  big  business,  the  relative  bene- 
fits probably  are  greater  for  small  and  medi- 
um sized  businesses.  This  Is  because  these 
firms  are  least  able  to  go  to  the  capital  mar- 
ket for  external  funds  to  finance  invest- 
ment. Anything,  therefore,  that  Increases  the 
flow  of  internal  funds  Improves  consider- 
ably the  ability  of  these  firms  to  invest.  Since 
the  major  source  of  Internal  funds  has  In- 
creasingly become  depreciation  allowances — 
In  1946  depreciation  accounted  for  36%  of 
Internal  funds  of  non-financial  corporations 
and  in  1969  for  76% — liberalization  of  de- 
preciation allowances  will  have  a  particularly 
favorable  Impact  on  the  ability  of  small  and 
medium  sized  firms  to  expand  Investments. 

(O)  To  help  meet  the  costs  of  environmental 
restoration 

(1)  The  emerging  national  policy  requir- 
ing the  Incorporation  of  environmental  dam- 
age costs  In  product  prices  will  force  business 
firms  to  make  heavy  capital  expenditures  to 
develop  and  Install  pollution  control  tech- 
nology. Production  processes  which  have 
been  considered  acceptable  In  the  past  will 
suddenly  become  Intolerable  and  many 
firms  win  be  required  to  replace  assets  far 
sooner  than  Imagined.  By  shortening  capital 
cost  recovery  periods,  ADR  will  assist  In  eas- 
ing the  transition  into  new  technologies. 

m.    DOES    THE    treasury    HAVE    THE    LEGAL    ATT- 
THORITT  TO  ESTABLISH   ADR? 

(1)  In  the  principal  legal  paper  relied  on 
by  the  critics.  Professor  Bittker  of  Yale 
states:  "I  do  not  recall  any  action  by  the 
Treasury  In  prior  years  .  .  .  with  such 
momentous  revenue  consequences."  This  Is 
simply  a  misinterpretation  of  the  f£cts.  While 
the  first  year  loss  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
substantial — $2.8  blUlon  In  1971— the  critics 
fall  to  note  that  a  good  part  of  the  initial 
losses  stem  not  from  the  shortened  guideline 
lives  but  from  the  modified  first  year  conven- 
tion. In  fact,  only  $1.0  billion  or  36%  of 
the  exp>ected  first  year  loss  stems  from  the 
shortened  guidelines.  The  remainder  stems 
from  the  modified  first  year  convention — a 
change  that  not  a  single  critic  has  chal* 
lenged  on  legal  grounds. 

If  we  comp>are  the  loss  to  the  Treasury 
resulting  from  the  shortened  guidelines  lives 
under  ADR  with  the  loss  that  resulted  from 
the  promulgation  of  Revenue  Procedure  62- 
21  by  President  Kennedy  as  a  percentage  of 
corporate  taxes,  we  see  that,  relatively, 
the  loss  In  1962  was  over  twice  as  large  as 
under  ADR.  Specifically,  the  first  year  loss 
under  R.P.  62-21  was  7.5%  of  corporate  taxes 
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while  the  Iom  fitnn  the  ghort«ned  guldelides 
under  ADR  la  expected  to  be  about  3.8%  ;oX 
corporate  taxes.  | 

(2)  Professor  Kttker  charges  that  ttie 
sweeping  objectives  of  the  ADR  system  'as 
announced  by  the  President  and  Treasu^, 
e.g.,  to  promote  economtc  growth,  create  Jobs, 
strengthen  our  trade  position,  etc.  oonstltute 
basic  fiscal  and  economic  policy  aot  merely 
"Interpretative  regulations"  for  which  t^ie 
Treasury  has  authority.  However,  In  a>i- 
nounclng  the  new  depreciation  guidelines  in 
1062,  President  Kennedy  suggested  equally 
sweeping  objectives:  "By  encouraging  Axn^r- 
icaii  business  to  replace  its  machinery  mare 
rapidly,  we  hope  to  malce  American  products 
more  competitive,  to  step  up  our  rate  ;of 
recovery  and  growth  and  to  provide  ox- 
pianded  Job  opportunities  for  all  American 
workers."  | 

(3)  Critics  such  as  Senator  Bayh  change 
that  ADR  abandons  the  crucial  "useful  l^e 
concept"  and  that  "Congress  tias  establish^ 
ample  precedent — if  any  is  needed — for  the 
principle  tiiat  any  abandonment  of  the  con- 
cept of  useful  life  requires  legislative  ac- 
tion." The  fundament*!  flaw  of  this  argii- 
ment  Is  that  "useful  life"  has  had  no  con- 
sistent, enduring  meaning  over  the  last  flljty 
years,  but  has  undergone  a  long  series  |of 
changes.  Prior  to  1931,  the  taxpayer  had  wide 
leeway  as  to  the  amount  of  depredation  he 
co\ild  write  off  each  year.  As  one  scholar  has 
noted,  "Depreciation  rates  .  .  .  during  tfce 
first  20  years  .  .  .  were  generally  based  ♦n 
estimated  lives  which  turned  out  to  be  co^ 
slderably  shorter  than  the  actual  lives 
of  the  assets  being  depreciated." 

In  1934,  with  Treasury  Decision  4422,  tl 
interpretation  of  "useful  life"  swung  in 
Other  direction  toward  a  rigid  notion  of 
useful  physical  life  of  an  asset.  In  1966  ttie 
Treasury  promulgated  new  rulings  which  Al- 
tered the  meaning  of  useful  life  again  to 
mean  "useful  life  of  an  asset  in  the  busi- 
ness." Plnally.  in  1963,  assets  were  grouped 
into  less  than  100  broad  guidelines  lives 
categories  (compared  to  the  more  than  5.000 
categories  under  the  previous  regulation''— 
Bulletin  "P") .  This  switch  to  broad  as^t 
groupings  permitted  a  substantial  deviation 
between  actual  and  guideline  lives  for  maty 
individual  assets.  The  new  guidelines  al^o 
were  made  available  during  the  first  three 
years  as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  taxpayer. 
This  meant  that  the  taxpayer  no  longer  hid 
to  prove  to  the  IRS  that  his  tax  life  cop- 
formed  with  his  actual  service  life.  To  be 
sure,  after  1965,  the  reserve  ratio  teat  was 
supposed  to  replace  the  traditional  obllgfi- 
tion  to  Justify  the  depreciation  period,  biit 
It  never  really  became  operative. 

In  light  of  this,  the  critics  who  charge  thiit 
ADR  departs  from  the  "useful  life"  conce|)t 
might  be  asked  "which  version?" 

(4)  Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  tbe 
critics  there  is  a  long  history  of  major  ad- 
ministrative changes  by  the  Treasury  co|i- 
cernlng  depreciation  allowances.  In  1994, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  proposed 
an  across-the-board  36%  reduction  In  dis- 
preciation  periods  In  order  to  increase  rev- 
enues and  eliminate  alleged  abuses  of  ttie 
liberal  depreciation  practices  developed  di|r- 
Ing  the  1920's.  However,  Secretary  of  t)ie 
Trea8vu:7  Morgenthau  argued  against  Con- 
gressional action  on  the  grounds  that  tbe 
matter  should  be  rested  on  proper  admin- 
istration rather  than  on  Ui;iaUitiv«  action." 
He  then  proceeded  to  Increase  depreciation 
periods  by  about  25%  administratively,  with 
the  full  support  and  acquiescence  of  tfie 
committee. 

In  1954,  the  Internal  Revenue  bill  orlglna^y 
passed  by  the  House  contained  a  section 
providing  that  IRS  could  not  disturb  a 
taxpayer's  depreciation  rate  so  long  as  it 
did  not  differ  by  10%  from  what  the  IKS 
determined  to  be  correct.  Since  in  the  p^- 
vlous  year  the  Treasury  department  biwl 
provided  far  essentially  the  same  thing  la  a 


set  of  new  regulations,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  decided  the  House  provision  was 
not  necessary  and  left  the  change  to  rest 
solely  on  administrative  authority. 

Plnally,  the  reductions  in  guideline  lives  in 
1962  were  In  many  Instances  two  or  three 
times  greater  than  the  modest  20%  reduc- 
tion proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 
The  gtUdeline  life  for  textile  machinery,  for 
example,  was  reduced  by  44%,  for  airplane 
manufacturing  equipment  the  reduction  was 
47%,  and  for  baking  equipment  it  was  66%, 
Needless  to  say,  ADR  critics  like  Hubert 
Humphrey  thought  these  1962  changes  to  be 
fully  "within  the  authority  of  the  present 
tax  law." 

Befobs  the  Depaktment  of  thd  Teeasurt, 
IirreBNAL  Rzvxmns  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Apul  12, 1971 

IN  THE  MATTES  OF!  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  INCOME  TAX  REGULATIONS  (26  CFE  PART 
D;  ADDITION  OF  SECTION  1.167(a)-ll  PRO- 
VIDINO  FOB  DEPRECIATION  BASED  ON  ASSET 
DEPRECIATION  RANGES,  36  FEDERAL  REGISTER 
4885    (MARCH   13,   1971) 

The  purpose  of  these  Comments  is  to  put 
to  rest  aasertions  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lacks  authority  to  prescribe  the  reg- 
ulations proposed  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  13,  1971,  providing  asset  depreciation 
ranges  for  various  classes  of  assets  first 
placed  In  service  after  December  31,  1970. 

Proposed  Section  1.167 (a) -11  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Regulations  provides  an  elective 
modified  calculation  of  annual  depreciation 
allowances  for  certtdn  assets  first  placed  in 
service  after  December  31,  1970.  This  alterna- 
tive depreciation  arrangement,  described  as 
the  Asset  Depreciation  Range  or  ADR  Sys- 
tem, permits  the  taxpayer  to  elect  to  base 
depreciation  of  an  asset  on  any  number  of 
years  within  the  designated  range  of  years  for 
that  particular  class. 

The  ADR  ranges  are  generally  from  20 
percent  shorter  to  20  percent  longer  than 
the  present  "Guideline"  lives  specified  in 
Revenue  Procedure  62-21,  1962-2  Cxunulatlve 
Bulletin  418.  In  no  case  may  an  asset  be  de- 
preciated below  Its  estimated  salvage  value 
but  a  10  percent  tolerance  in  salvage  estima- 
tion is  Included  in  the  ADR  rules.  There  are 
also  special  provisions  dealing  with  retire- 
ments and  repairs  which  are  designed  to  sim- 
plify administration. 

Strong  criticism  has  been  mounted  against 
these  proposed  regulations,  including  attacks 
by  distinguished  members  of  law  school  fac- 
ulties.' This  criticism  is  unjustified.  The 
tacts  are: 

(1)  That  the  statutory  provisions  from 
which  the  Treasury  Department  derives  its 
power  to  prescribe  depreciation  regulations 
are  sufficiently  broad  to  encompass  the  In- 
stant proposed  regulations. 

(2)  That  there  are  at  least  three  prece- 
dents in  the  history  of  our  income  tax  laws 
where  the  Treasury  has  taken  similar  ad- 
minlstratlTe  actions  in  the  field  of  deprecia- 
tion, m  each  case  with  no  greater  statutory 
power  than  is  now  available  to  it  and  with- 
out Congressional  or  Judicial  challenge. 

(3)  That  these  proposed  regulations  are 
the  inevitable,  realistic  and  practical  end- 
product  of  new  depreciation  policies  insti- 
tuted by  administrative  action,  beginning  in 
1962.  with  express  Congressional  approval. 

A.  Statutory  authority  for  the  ADR  system 

Section  7805  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964,  as  amended.'  grants  the  Treasury  the 
broad  authority  to  promulgate  all  "needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  title."  Given  the  complexity  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  Courts  consistently  and  re- 
peatedly uphold  Treasury  regulations  under 
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this  Section.  In  ruling  upon  the  validity  of 
such  a  Section  7806  regulation  in  Commia- 
sioner  v.  South  Texas  Lumt>er  Co.,  333  U.S. 
496.  601  (1948) ,  the  Supreme  Court  observed 
that: 

"This  Co\irt  has  many  times  declared  that 
Treasury  regulations  must  be  sustained  un- 
less unreasonable  and  plainly  inconsistent 
with  the  revenue  statutes.    .  ." 

In  the  light  of  this  attitude,  the  courts 
tiave  struck  down  Section  7805  regulations 
only  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  amend  by 
regulation  a  clear,  specific  and  unambiguous 
statute.  See,  e.g.,  Koshland  v.  Helvering,  298 
UJ3.  441  (1936) ;  O'Neill  v.  Vnited  States,  410 
P.  2d  888  (6th  Cir.  1969);  F.  H.  E.  Oil  Co.  v. 
Commissioner,  147  F.  2d  1002  (5th  Cir.  1945), 
m^ydifted,  149  P.  2d  238;  •  Edmund  P.  Coady 
33  T.C.  771  (1950).  affd,  289  P.  2d  490  (6th 
Cir.  1961). 

The  substantive  statutory  provisions  gov- 
erning the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  capital 
assets  through  depreciation  deductions  have 
always  been  expressed  by  Congress  in  broad 
language.  Thus,  Section  167(a)  of  the  Code 
provides  that : 

"There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  depreciation 
deduction  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear  (Including  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  obsolescence)  — 

(1)  of  property  used  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or 

(2)  of  property  held  for  the  production  of 
income." 

This  language  clearly  compels  interpreta- 
tion. Although  essentially  this  same  provi- 
sion has  been  In  our  Income  tax  statutes 
since  1913,  there  has  not  been  a  settled  and 
consistent  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  The 
Treasury  Regulations  have  employed  the 
phrase  "useful  life"  as  the  measuring  stand- 
ard of  depreciation  but  that  phrase  itself 
has  been  the  subject  of  varying  meanings. 
Less  than  11  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
was  moved  to  say  that : 

"It  is  true,  as  taxpayers  contend  and  as 
we  have  indicated,  that  the  langtiage  of 
the  statute  and  the  regulations  as  we  have 
heretofore  traced  tbem  [to  1956]  may  not 
be  precise  and  unambiguous  as  to  the  term 
'useful  life.'  It  may  be  that  the  adminis- 
trative practice  with  regard  thereto  may  not 
l>e  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  clarity,  and 
that  in  some  cases  the  Commissioner  has 
acquiesced  in  inconsistent  holdings  .  .  .  ." 
Massey  Motors,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  364 
U.S.  92,  100  (1960). 

When  one  contrasts  this  with  the  language 
of  the  Court  In  Cammarano  v.  United  States, 
358  U.S.  408  (1959).  and  in  Pnboitrsf  Navi- 
gation Co.,  Inc.  V.  Commissioner,  383  n.8. 
272  ( 1966 ) .  which  Professors  Domrese  and 
Blttker  cite  respectively  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  "useful  life"  concept 
of  the  early  regulations  acquired  the  force 
of  law  by  Congressional  re-enactment  in 
the  face  of  long-standing  consistent  inter- 
pretation. It  Is  apparent  that  the  suit  will 
not  fit. 

This  is  the  Court's  description  of  the 
Cammarano  regulation: 

"Here  we  have  unambiguous  regulatory 
language,  adopted  by  the  Commissioner  In 
the  early  days  of  federal  Income  tax  leg- 
islatlun,  in  continuous  existence  since  that 
time,  and  consistently  construed  and  ap- 
plied by  the  courts  on  many  occasions  to 
deny  deduction  ....  In  these  circum- 
stances .  .  .  [re-enactment]  "was  taken  with 
knowledge  of  the  construction  placed  upon 
the  section  by  the  official  charged  with  Its 
administration.  If  the  legislative  body  had 
considered  the  Treasury  interpretation  er- 
roneous it  would  have  amended  the  section. 
Its  failure  so  to  do  requires  the  conclusion 
that  the  regulation  was  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  Intent  of  the  statute  [citations] 
unless,  perhaps,  the  langriage  of  the  Act 
is  unambiguous  and  the  reg\ilatlon  clearly 
Inconsistent  with  it.' "  358  U.S.  at  611. 
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And  Professor  Blttker's  quotation  from 
Fhbourg  Navigation  is  sa  follows: 

"Over  the  same  extended  period  of  years 
during  which  the  foregoing  administrative 
and  judicial  precedent  was  accumulating, 
(X>ngre8S  repeatedly  re-enacted  the  depre- 
ciation provision  without  significant  cliange. 
Thus,  beyond  the  generally  understood  scope 
of  the  depreciation  provision  itself,  the 
Commissioner's  prior  long-standing  and 
consistent  administrative  practice  must  be 
deemed  to  have  received  congressional  ap- 
proval." 383  U.8.  at  283. 

In  contrast  to  the  regulations  and  prac- 
tices before  the  Court  in  Cammarano  and 
fribourg  Navigation  the  concept  of  "useful 
life"  for  depreciation  purposes  passed 
through  several  revolutionary  phases,  both 
before  and  since  the  last  statutory  enact- 
ment in  1964,  responding  to  changing  times 
and  to  complementary  provisions  In  our  tax 
laws. 

The  situation  prevailing  prior  to  the  de- 
pression has  been  described  as  follows: 

"Prior  to  1934,  the  taxpayer  had  wide  lee- 
way as  to  the  amount  which  he  could  write 
ofT  each  year  against  his  current  Income  as 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  buildings.  So  long  as  his  policy 
was  consistent  and  in  accordance  with 
soimd  accounting  practice,  the  tax  authori- 
ties raised  little  question,  realizing  that  the 
cost  could  be  written  off  only  once."  Ad- 
dress by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Marlon  B.  Polsom,  National  Press  Clut> 
Luncheon  Meeting,  March  24, 1954. 

With  the  publication  of  the  first  "Bul- 
letin P"  in  1931  and  its  rigorous  enforce- 
ment beginning  in  1934,  TJ3.  4422,  Xni-1 
Cumulative  Bulletin  58,  standardized  Uvea 
tied  to  the  Inherent  physical  endurance  of 
t^e  asset  became  the  rule.  In  these  de- 
pression years  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue was  motivated  to  extend  depreciable 
lives  and  thereby  reduce  depreciation  al- 
lowances to  protect  the  revenues. 

Since  salvage  was  the  estimated  value  of 
the  asset  at  the  end  of  Its  useful  life,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  physical  life  approach  waa 
to  permit  taxpayers  disposing  of  assets  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  their  physical  lives 
to  depreciate  below  the  anticipated  actual 
recovery  value  of  those  assets.  This  was  of 
no  great  concern  prior  to  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1942  since  in  that  period  the  excess  of 
the  disposition  proceeds  over  tihe  asset's 
adjusted  basis  was  taxed  as  ordinary  in- 
come, offsetting  the  earlier  "excess"  depre- 
ciation. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  changed  the 
asset  disposition  profits  into  capital  gains. 
With  this  change  and  the  1954  accelerated 
depreciation  provisions  of  the  Code  very 
much  In  mind,  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
defined useful  life  In  the  1956  regulations, 
rejecting  the  physical  life  approach  in  favor 
of  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  Commissioner  was  then  successful 
In  persuading  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
(X}urt  in  the  Massey  case  to  apply  the  same 
Interpretation  to  earlier  years,  for  purposes 
of  determining  salvage  values,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prior  inconsistent  regulatory 
provision. 

Since  the  critics  of  the  ADR  System  rely 
heavily  on  the  Massey  oase,  it  is  appropriate 
to  state  here  what  that  case  holds  and  what 
It  does  not  bold.  Maseey  Motors,  a  franchlsed 
Chrysler  dealer,  set  aside  a  number  of  new 
oars  for  company  officials  and  employees  to 
use  in  the  business.  It  also  rented  cars  to 
a  finance  company.  These  cars  were  sold  after 
being  driven  from  8000  to  40,000  miles,  well 
before  they  were  physically  exhausted.  The 
Issue  before  the  court  was  whether  Massey 
Motors  could  calculate  depreciation  by  esti- 
mating the  theoretical  salvage  at  the  end  of 
the  physical  Uvea  of  the  oars  or  was  required 
to  use  higher  salvage  estimates  based  on  the 
shorter  lives  actually  experienced  In  the  busi- 
ness. The  Court's  holding  Is  moet  succinctly 


stated  In  the  following  paragrt^h  from  Its 
opinion : 

"Some  assets,  however,  are  not  acquired 
with  Intent  to  be  employed  in  the  business 
for  their  full  economic  Ufe.  It  is  this  type  of 
asset,  where  the  experience  of  the  taxpayers 
clearly  indicates  a  utilization  of  the  asset  for 
a  substantially  shorter  period  than  its  full 
economic  life,  that  we  are  concerned  with  in 
these  cases.  Adn:iittedly.  the  automobiles  are 
not  retained  by  the  taxpayers  for  their  full 
economic  life  and,  concededly,  they  do  have 
substantial  salvage,  resale  or  second-hand 
value.  Moreover,  the  ^plication  of  the  full- 
economlc-life  formula  to  taxpayers'  busi- 
nesses here  results  in  the  receipt  of  substan- 
tial 'profits'  from  the  resale  or  'salvage'  of  the 
automobiles,  which  contradicts  the  usual  ap- 
plication of  the  full-economlc-llfe  concept. 
There,  the  salvage  value,  if  anything,  is 
ordinskrily  nominal.  Furthermore,  the  'prof- 
its' of  the  taxpayers  here  are  capital  gains 
and  incur  no  more  than  a  25%  tax  rate.  The 
depreciation,  however.  Is  deducted  from  or- 
dinary income.  By  so  translating  the  statute 
and  the  regulations,  the  taxpayers  are  able, 
through  the  deduction  of  this  depreciation 
from  ordinary  income,  to  convert  the  Infiated 
amounts  from  income  taxable  at  ordinary 
rates  to  that  taxable  at  the  substantially 
lower  capital  gains  rates.  This,  we  beUeve,  was 
not  in  the  design  of  Congress."  364  U.S.  at 
96-97. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  did  in  the 
Massey  case  was  to  Interpret  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  1930  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  in  the  absence  of  any  contrary  inter- 
pretative regulation,  to  reach  a  result  in  the 
absence  of  which,  because  of  the  1942  Rev- 
enue Act,  taxpayers  In  somewhat  unusual 
circumstances  would  have  been  able  to  trade 
capital  gains  for  ordinary  Income,* 

The  1956  regulations,  defining  useful  life 
and  salvage  in  accordance  with  the  tax- 
payer's experience,  interpreted,  or  re-inter- 
preted, Section  167(a) .  a  provision  which  was 
not  new  in  the  1964  Code.  They  reflected 
the  revenue  concern  which  arose  by  reason 
of  the  capital  gains  disposition  provisions  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1942.  Their  application 
to  1964  Code  years  was  accepted  by  the 
Court  In  the  compeuolon  case  to  Massey, 
Hertz  Corporation  v.  United  States,  864  VB. 
122  (1960). 

Tlie  question  before  the  Court  in  Hertz 
was  whether  the  1956  regulations  were 
"vaUd"  under  the  statute  (364  U.S.  at  126  > 
not  whether  those  regulations  were  un- 
changeable. By  giving  effect  to  the  1056  reg- 
ulations in  the  face  of  a  conflicting  adminis- 
trative practice  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
adoption  of  the  1964  Code,  under  which  the 
1956  regulations  were  issued,  the  Supreme 
Court  confirmed  the  broad  pMwer  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  interpret  and  re- 
interpret the  broad  statutory  depreciation 
provisions  of  the  Code. 

"Useful  life"  underwent  another  profotind 
change  in  1962  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Depreciation  Guidelines  of  Revenue  Proce- 
dure 62-21.  The  guideline  lives  were  new 
standardized  asset  Uvea  group>ed  tn  broad 
categoriea.  They  were  available  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  any  taxpayer  no  matter  how  far 
they  mlg^t  depart  from  bis  own  particular 
useful  Ufe  experience.  Furthermore,  while 
they  were  promulgated  after  extensiye  in- 
dustry studies,  the  Guideline  Uvea  were 
shorter  than  those  which  were  actually  justi- 
fied by  the  experience  of  most  taqwyers: 
"The  new  reform  jMrovides  guideline  Uvea, 
based  on  analyses  of  statistical  data  and  en- 
gineering studies  and  assessments  of  current 
and  prospective  technological  advances,  for 
each  industry  in  the  United  States."* 

The  w<Htls  "useful  life"  remained,  but  their 
meaning  had  been  substantially  changed. 
True,  the  reserve  ratio  test  was  Included  as 
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a  technique  for  later  adjustment  to  reoonclU 
the  new  lives  with  experience,  but  subject  to 
many  qualifications,  Broad  asset  groupings 
still  would  permit  substantial  deviations  be- 
tween actual  and  guldeime  lives  for  particu- 
lar assets.  Moreover,  the  test  was  subject  to 
an  Initial  moratorium  and  various  transi- 
tional rules  which  modified  and  delayed  Ita 
impact.  There  can  be  no  dispute  that  \iseful 
life  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  In  praotlcal 
appUcation  in  1962  that  It  did  in  1961. 

The  enactment  of  Section  1246  in  1962, 
reversing  the  ci4>ltal  gains  disposition  result 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942,  was  an  important 
statutory  development  facilitating  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Guideline*  with  their  new  useftU 
life  concept.  Section  1245  takes  on  special 
significance  in  the  light  of  the  background 
of  the  Massey  case  described  previously.  The 
need  for  restrictive  interpretations  of  "use- 
ful life"  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  adc^- 
tion  of  Section  1245  and  this  was  fully  known 
to  Congress.  Section  1246  c^>ened  the  door 
for  the  major  shift  in  administrative  de- 
preciation policies  embodied  In  the  Guide- 
lines, precursor  of  the  ADR  System.  See  8. 
Rep.  No.  1881,  87tb  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  9S  (1063). 

Two  significant  and  new  depreciation  pro- 
visions. Sections  167(b)  and  (d),  were  added 
as  part  of  the  1064  Code  and  deserve  atten- 
tion here,  since  both  enlarged  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  depreciation  regulations 
may  be  premised.  Section  167(b)  provides 
that: 

"  (b)  For  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1063,  the  term  'reasonable  allowance' 
as  used  in  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  (but 
shall  not  be  limited  to)  an  allowance  com- 
puted In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  un- 
der any  of  the  following  methods.  .  .  ." 

Section  167(d)  provides  that : 

"(d)  Where,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  have,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  entered 
into  an  agreement  in  writing  specifically 
dealing  with  the  useful  life  and  rate  of  de- 
preciation of  any  property,  the  rate  so  agreed 
upon  shall  be  binding  on  both  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Secretary  In  the  absence  of  facts  or 
circumstances  not  taken  Into  consideration 
in  the  adoption  of  such  agreement.  .  .  ." 

It  is  well  recognized  that  statutory  proTi- 
slons  such  as  these  expressly  delegating  au- 
thority to  make  regulations,  confer  the 
broadeat  discretion.  "Where  the  regulation  is 
really  legislative — that  Is,  where  it  has  l)een 
made  pursuant  to  an  actual  and  proper  dele- 
gation of  legislative  i>ower  by  Congress  to  the 
Treasury — then  it  would  seem  that  the 
Treasury  should  have  the  same  power  to 
amend  the  regulation  prospectively  that 
Congress  would  have  if  it  had  enacted  the 
legislation  directly."  Orlswold,  "A  Summary 
of  the  Regulations  Problem,"  64  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
398,  411  (1941);  see  aUo  Surrey,  "The  Scope 
and  Effect  of  Treasury  Regulations  Under  the 
Income,  Estate  and  Gift  Taxes,"  88  U.  Pa.  L. 
Rev.  656,  657-658  (1040);  Elsenstein,  "Some 
Iconoclastic  Reflections  on  Tax  Administra- 
tion," 68  Harv.  L.  Rev.  4T7.  605.  627  (1046). 
Courts  are  bound  to  accept  such  legislative 
regulations  U  reasonable  and  within  the 
delegated  authority,  irrespective  of  their  own 
views. 

The  Depreciation  Guidelines  and  their  suc- 
cessor, the  ADR  System,  each  with  their 
shorter,  standardized  lives  and  simplified  ad- 
ministration, are  fully  consistent  with  the 
objectives  Congress  had  In  mind  In  adopting 
Section  167(b).  Noting  the  difficulties  In- 
herent in  interpreting  Section  167(a) 's  "rea- 
sonable allowance,"  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  stated: 

"Interpretation  of  the  word  'reaeonabie' 
has  given  rise  to  coi^derable  controversy 
between  taxpayers  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  determination  of  useful  life  for 
a  particular  asset,  or  the  average  lisefvil  life 
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toe  a  group  of  similar  assets,  Is  a  maitteii  of 
Judgment  InvolTtng,  in  addition  to  physical 
wear  and  tear,  tecbiaologlcal  and  econoOilc 
considerations.  The  method  of  tJlocatlng  Oe- 
preclatlon  allowances  to  the  years  of  us4  Is 
also  a  matter  of  judgment.  In  many  oases 
present  allowances  for  depreciation  are  not 
In  accord  with  economic  reality,  particularly 
when  It  Is  considered  that  adequate  depreda- 
tion must  take  account  of  the  factor  of  ob- 
solescence. The  average  machine  or  automo- 
tive unit  actually  depreciates  considerably 
more  and  contributes  more  to  income  in  ilts 
early  years  of  use  than  It  does  In  the  ye^rs 
Immediately  preceding  Its  retirement. 

"There  Is  evidence  that  the  present  system 
of  depreciation  acte  as  a  barrier  to  invest- 
ment, particularly  with  respect  to  risky  cotn- 
mltmenc^  in  fixed  assets.  Comparatively  slow 
rates  of  wrlte-oS  tend  to  discourage  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  equipment  and  the  InstaUa- 
tlon  of  modern,  up-to-date  machinery.  Un^er 
long-run  peacetime  conditions,  in  the  Ab- 
sence of  the  Inflationary  pnressures  existing 
in  the  forced-draft  economy  of  the  postwar 
period,  present  tax  depreciation  methods 
might  depress  business  capital  expenditures 
below  the  level  needed  to  keep  the  econotny 
operating  at  high  levels  of  output  and  em- 
ployment." B.S..  Rep.  No.  1337,  83d  Cong.,  1 2d 
Seas.  22  (1954). 

The  additional  source  of  legislative  authtr- 
Ity  for  the  ADR  System  derived  from  Section 
187(b)  seems  to  have  been  largely  overloolied 
by  the  ADR's  critics,  although  Professor 
Blttker  seems  to  recognize  the  posslbllltyj  of 
a  Section  167(b)  foundation  In  his  cotn- 
ments.  He  seeks  to  overcome  the  conse- 
quences of  this  recognition  by  noting  the 
presence  of  the  phrase  "useful  life"  in  Sec- 
tion 167(b)  (4)  from  which  he  concludes  tHat 
Section  167(b)  Is  as  limited  In  terms  of  srjp- 
portlng  the  adoption  of  the  AOR  System  as 
Section  167(a).  But  Ms  construotlon  of  Sec- 
tion 167(b)  Is  not  supportable.  Section  167 
(b)  contains  an  explicit  grant  of  authority 
to  prescribe  legislative  regulations  quall^ed 
only  by  the  language  of  Its  concluding  son- 
tence  that  "Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  or  reduce  an  tmowaqce 
otherwise  allowable  under  subsection  (a).** 
(Emphasis  added.)  The  phrase  "useful  Ute" 
is  used  only  In  Section  167(b)  (4)  which  re- 
fers to  depreciation  methods  other  than 
straight  line,  declining  balance  and  8um-«f- 
the-years-dlglts.  This  phrase  does  not  appear 
In  Section  167(b)(1).  (2)  or  (3).  More  im- 
portant, the  term  •\isef\xl  life"  Is  not  defli^ed 
In  Section  167(b)  and,  as  we  have  seen,  t^e 
meaning  of  that  term  had  not  been  tied  to 
the  taxpayer's  asset  holding  period  experi- 
ence by  consistent  administrative  practice 
under  Section  167  (a)  when  Section  167(b) 
was  enacted.  Clearly  the  legislative  regrula- 
tlon  delegation  of  Section  167(b)  is  notlso 
narrow  as  Professor  Blttker  contends.         I 

Professor  Blttker  wholly  overlooks  Section 
167(d)  which  authorizes  agreements  betwefcn 
the  Revenue  Service  and  a  particular  tax- 
payer on  useful  lives  and  depreciation  rates. 
This  provision  was  enacted  to  remove 
"sources  of  irritation  and  fruitless  contjjo- 
versy  In  administering  depreciation  policy  " 
HJl.  Rep.  No.  1337.  83d  Cong..  2d  Sees  24-25 
(1964):  8.  Rep.  No.  1622,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sees. 
11  (1954).  The  same  objective  of  reduci^ig 
needless  controversy  and  simplifying  admiti- 
Istratlon  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  n^w 
ADR  System.  See  Treasury  Department  News 
Release,  March  12,  1971,  announcing  pt<3- 
lication  of  the  prop>osed  ADR  regulations. 
Moreover,  the  proposed  regulations  expressly 
provide  that  "an  election  to  apply  this  sec- 
tion (Section  1.167(a)-ll  of  the  Regula- 
tions] to  eligible  property  constitutes  kn 
agreement  under  section  167(d).  .  .  ."This, 
Section  167(d)  furnishes  additional  expUtlt 
sututory  authority  for  the  ADR  System,  i 
B.  Administrative  precedents 

On  at  least  three  prior  occasions  the  Treas- 
ury   Department     has    effected     Important 


changes  In  depreciation  allowances  by  ad- 
ministrative action  without  enabling  legis- 
lation other  than  the  broad  and  general 
statutory  provisions  previously  described  In 
these  Comments. 

As  the  depression  deepened  business  de- 
preciation deductions,  theretofore  largely  de- 
termined at  the  discretion  of  the  particular 
taxpayer,  became  a  political  target.  Legis- 
lation was  Introduced  In  1934  which  would 
have  arbitrarily  reduced  depreciation  allow- 
ances by  25  percent  for  a  three-year  period. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Heruy  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  advised  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  this  legislation  was  not  required 
since  the  Treasury  Department  oould  achieve 
the  same  end  by  administrative  action  under 
Section  23(b)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932, 
the  substantially-identical  predecessor  of 
Section  167(a).  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  stated: 

"It  Is  Intended  that  this  end  shall  be  ac- 
complished, first,  by  requiring  taxpayers  to 
furnish  the  detailed  schedules  of  deprecia- 
tion (heretofore  prepared  by  the  Bureau), 
containing  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  proper 
determination  of  depreciation;  second,  by 
specifically  requiring  that  all  deductions  for 
depreciation  shall  be  limited  to  such  amounts 
as  may  reasonably  be  considered  necessary 
to  recover  during  the  remaliUng  useful  life 
of  any  depreciable  asset  the  unrecovered 
basis  of  the  asset;  and,  third,  by  amending 
the  Treasury  regulations  to  place  the  burden 
of  sustaining  the  deductions  squarely  upon 
the  taxpayers,  so  that  It  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  the  Bureau  to  show  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  taxpayers' 
deductions  are  unreasonable.  These  changes 
will  Increase  the  revenue  substantially,  and, 
although  difficult  to  estimate,  records  ln< 
dicate  that  the  amount  of  the  increase  In 
revenue  will  equal  that  which  would  result 
from  the  proposal  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee."  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  CTommittee,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, January  26,  1934,  In  H.R.  Rep.  No.  704, 
73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  8-9  (1984). 

Congress  acquiesced  in  this  administrative 
action  and  did  not  alter  the  depreciation 
statute.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
gave  this  explanation  in  Its  report  on  the 
Revenue  Bill  of  1934 : 

"Your  committee  believes  that  the  plan 
of  the  Secretary  will  be  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  It  will  give  greater  equity  and  In- 
crease the  revenue  by  as  great  an  amount  as 
the  subcommittee  plan.  Consequently,  no 
changes  m  the  existing  law  are  recom- 
mended. It  should  be  observed  that  It  Is  pro- 
posed not  only  to  reduce  the  rates  where 
they  may  be  excessive,  but  also  to  reduce 
the  allowance  by  spreading  the  unrecovered 
basis  of  any  asset  over  the  remaining  useful 
life.  This  method  of  i4>plylng  the  deprecia- 
tion rate  to  the  ooet  of  the  asset  reduced 
by  depreciation  previously  allowed  has  long 
been  used  in  Oreat  Britain.  In  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  it  will  automatically 
effect  large  reductions  in  these  allowances." 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  704,  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  9 
(1934).  See  alto  B.  Rep.  No.  668,  73d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  11  (1934). 

This  1934  action  Is  of  particular  signlfl- 
oance  since  It  book  place  at  a  time  when  the 
recognition  of  administrative  powers  had  not 
develop>ed  to  its  present  state  and  long  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  legislative  regula- 
tion provisions  of  Section  167(b)  and  (d). 
Congress  expressly  acquiesced  in  this  admin- 
istrative action  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  25  percent  statutory  reduc- 
tion in  depreciation  allowances. 

In  1953  the  Treasury  Department,  moving 
away  from  the  stringent  burdens  placed  upon 
taxpayers  by  T.D.  4422,  XIII-1  Cumula- 
tive Bulletin  68,  which  was  the  product  of 
Secretary  Morgenthau's  1934  letter,  had  Is- 
sued Revenue  Rulings  90  and  91,  1953-1 
Cumulative  Bulletin  43  and  44,  In  which  it 
was  stated   that   a   taxpayer's   depreciation 


would  not  be  disturbed  In  the  absence  of  a 
clear  and  convincing  basis  for  a  change. 
(Congress  was  also  concerned  with  the  inade- 
quacies of  depreciation  allowances  under 
TJD.  4422.  The  1954  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle 
as  originally  passed  by  the  House  included 
a  provision  which  would  have  beo(Hne  Sec- 
tion 167(e)  providing  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  oould  not  disturb  a  depreci- 
ation rate  used  by  a  taxpayer  so  long  as  the 
useful  Ufe  determined  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  be  correct  did  not  differ  by 
more  than  10  percent  from  the  useful  life 
used  by  the  taxpayer. 

Commenting  upon  this  p>rovlslon  and  tbe 
Treasury's  new  administrative  depreciation 
p>ollcy  embodied  in  the  1953  rulings,  the 
Ways  nad  Means  Committee  Report  on  the 
1954  Code  said: 

"The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  may  not  disturb  a  depreci- 
ation rate  used  by  a  taxpayer  so  long  as  the 
useful  life  determined  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  be  coirect  does  not  differ  by 
more  than  10  percent  from  the  useful  life 
used  by  the  taxpayer. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  announced  that,  as  a  matter  of 
administrative  f>olicy.  Internal  revenue  em- 
ployees will  not  disturb  depreciation  deduc- 
tions unless  there  Is  a  clear  and  convincing 
basis  for  a  change.  The  committee's  bill  is 
not  intended  to  affect  that  particular  admin- 
istrative policy  In  any  way  nor  Is  it  Intended 
to  l>e  a  statutory  substitute  for  that  policy. 
However,  if  the  Commissioner  finds  by  clear 
evidence  that  the  useful  life  of  property  as 
estimated  by  the  taxpayer  is  too  shoit,  but 
the  difference  between  the  Commissioner's 
estimate  and  that  of  the  taxpayer  Is  10 
percent  or  less,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
change  can  be  made  by  the  Commissioner. 
Moreover,  should  the  Commissioner  decide 
to  withdraw  present  administrative  policy, 
the  bill  provides  statutory  assurances  to  tax- 
payers that  in  no  event  will  Internal  Revenue 
Service  employees  disturb  the  taxpayer's  esti- 
mate of  useful  Ufe  where  judgment  as  to  its 
duration  differs  by  less  than  10  percent. 

"It  is  hoped  that  by  providing  a  minimum 
statutory  leeway  for  the  taxpayer  in  rrmking 
his  estimates  of  useful  life,  most  of  the  need- 
less friction  in  this  area  will  be  eliminated." 
HM.  Rep.  No.  1337,  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  24- 
25  (1954). 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  deleted  the 
10  percent  statutory  leeway  since  it  con- 
cluded that  the  objective  could  and  would 
be  achieved  by  administrative  action  already 
taken.  It  said : 

"Tour  committee  has  eliminated  the  '10- 
percent  leevmy'  rule  provided  by  the  House 
bill,  designed  to  assure  a  specific  zone  of  ad- 
ministrative tolerance  in  the  determination 
of  service  life.  Under  this  provision,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  disturb  a  depreciation  rate  unless 
the  corrected  rate  differed  by  more  than  10 
p»ercent  from  the  useful  life  uses  by  the  tax- 
payer. It  api>ears  that  this  provision  would 
be  considered  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory 
by  some  taxpayers,  and  might  be  a  substan- 
tial source  of  misunderstanding  and  dis- 
tortion. The  practical  effect  of  eliminating 
this  provision  in  assuring  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministrative policy  should  not  be  great 
since  policies  already  announced  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  under  recent  rulings 
should  afford  taxpayers  freedom  from  an- 
noying minor  changes  which  would  disturb 
the  original  estimate  of  service  life."  S.  Rep. 
No.    1622.  83d   Cong.,   2d  Sess.   28    (1954). 

This  Congressional  recognition  that  a 
measure  of  tolerance  in  applying  deprecia- 
tion rules  can  be  and  should  be  achieved  by 
administrative  action  rather  than  by  statute 
has  particular  relevance  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  ADR  System,  notably  the  10  percent 
repair  allowance  deduction  and  the  10  per- 
cent salvage  value  minimal  adjustment  provi- 
sion designed,  in  each  case,  to  avoid  irritation 
and  fruitless  controversy. 


Ajrril  28,  1971 
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As  previously  noted,  probably  the  most 
far-reaching  changes  in  our  tea  depreciation 
policies  were  effected  in  the  Depreciation 
Quidelines  of  Revenue  Procedure  62-21, 
1962-2  Cumulative  Bulletin  418.  No  special 
statutory  authority  was  sought  or  given  in 
oonnection  with  these  major  changes,  save 
the  enactment  of  the  depreciation  recapture 
provisions  of  Section  1245.  These  major  ad- 
ministrative changes  were  under  considera- 
tion when  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  The 
Committee's  Report  stated: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  indi- 
cated that  further  depreciation  revisions  will 
be  announced  this  spring.  He  has  Bp>ecified 
that  the  basic  objective  of  these  revisions  is 
to  provide  realistic  tax  lives  in  the  light  of 
past  actual  practices  and  present  and  fore- 
Beeable  technological  Innovations  and  other 
factors  affecting  obsolescence.  The  Secretary 
has  stated  that  another  facet  of  this  objec- 
tive Is  to  achieve  a  more  simple  and  flexible 
system  of  depreciation  moving  toward  guide- 
line lives  for  broad  classes  of  assets  used  by 
each  of  the  Industries  in  our  economy."  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  1447,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  8  (1962). 

By  the  time  the  Revenue  Ace  of  1962 
emerged  from  the  Senate  Finance  CommlttM 
tlie  Depreciation  Ouldallnes  had  been 
promulgated.  The  Committer  Report  de- 
scribed the  Quidelines  in  the  context  of  the 
Investment  credit  provisions  of  the  1962  Act. 
It  deemed  these  to  be  complementary  pro- 
visions: 

"The  Secretary  [of  the  Treasury!  pointed 
out  that  American  Industry  today  must  com- 
pete In  a  world  of  diminishing  trade  barriers 
in  which  the  advantages  of  a  vast  market,  so 
long  enjoyed  here  in  the  United  States,  are 
now  being,  or  are  about  to  be,  realized  by 
many  of  our  foreign  competitors.  An  increase 
in  efficiency  and  productivity  at  a  rate  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  other  leading  Industrial 
nations  is  In  the  long  run  necessary,  there- 
fore, both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  poeitlon  and  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  our  standau-d  of  living.  The 
Investment  credit  as  a  form  of  investment 
stimulation  already  is  In  use  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
Is  in  the  process  of  being  enacted  by  the 
Australian  Parliament. 

"To  achieve  an  Increased  rate  of  capital 
formation,  a  two-pronged  course  of  action  U 
being  followed  in  the  area  of  capital  forma- 
tion. First,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
recently  announced  a  series  of  depreciation 
revisions.  The  objective  of  these  revisions  is 
to  provide  realistic  tax  lives  In  light  of  past 
actual  practices  and  present  and  foreseeable 
technological  innovations  and  other  factors 
affecting  obsolescence.  The  new  guideline 
lives  are  expected  initially  to  result  in  an 
annual  revenue  reduction  of  $1.5  billion  and 
to  reduce  depreciable  lives  in  the  case  of 
corporations  surveyed  by  21  percent.  Another 
facet  of  this  objective  is  to  achieve  a  more 
simple  and  flexible  system  of  depreciation 
through  the  use  of  guideline  lives  for  broad 
classes  of  assets  used  by  each  of  the  indus- 
tries In  our  economy."  S.  Rep.  No.  1881,  8irth 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  11   (1862). 

The  pattern  of  history  is  apparent  from 
this  experience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
issue  the  proposed  regulations  embodying  the 
ADR  System.  History  suggests  only  that  the 
wise  and  prudent  course  is  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  consult  with  the  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  in  advance  of  an 
Important  administrative  change  of  this 
character.  We  understand  that  such  consul- 
tations have  been  made. 

C.  Administrative  necessity 
Prior  to  Revenue  Procedure  62-21  depreci- 
able lives  were  determined  on  an  asset-by- 
asset  basis  according  to  the  taxpayer's  par- 
ticular asset-life  experience  following  the 
precepts  of  "Bulletin  F,"  an  outgrowth  of 
the  depression,  and  Revenue  Rulings  90  and 


91,  1958-1  Cumulative  BuUetln  43  and  44. 
Recognizing  that  "the  determination  of  the 
useful  economic  life  of  an  asset"  on  which 
depreciation  deductions  are  premised  under 
Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  "is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  estimate," 
Revenue  Procedure  62-21  permitted  taxpay- 
ers to  adopt,  at  their  option,  new  and  gen- 
erally substantially  shorter  lives  for  broad 
classes  of  assets.  In  announcing  the  new 
Depreciation  Guidelines  in  July.  1962.  the 
Treasury  Department  said: 

"Revenue  Procedure  62-21  provides  basic 
reforms  in  the  guideline  lives  for  deprecia- 
tion and  in  the  administration  of  deprecia- 
tion for  tax  purposes.  It  sets  forth  simpler 
standards  and  more  objective  rules  which 
will  facilitate  adoption  of  rapid  equipment 
replacement  practices  in  keeping  with  cur- 
rent and  prospective  economic  conditions." 
•  •  «  •  • 

"New  guideline  lives  lor  machinery  and 
equipment  are  set  forth  which,  on  the  whole, 
average  30  to  40  percent  shorter  than  those 
previously  suggested  for  use  by  taxpayers. 
The  new  guidelines  will  automatically  per- 
mit more  rapid  depreciation  deductions  than 
those  presently  taken  on  70  to  80  percent  of 
the  machinery  and  equipment  used  by 
American  business.  They  will  not  disturb 
the  depreciation  taken  on  the  remaining  20 
to  30  percent  of  business  assets  on  which 
depreciation  is  now  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than, 
that  provided  In  the  new  guidelines." 
«  •  *  •  * 

"The  emphasis  in  this  broad  class  ap- 
proach is  on  eu:hlevlng  a  reasonable  overall 
result  in  measuring  depreciation  rather  than 
a  needless  and  labored  item-by-ltem  accu- 
racy." 

«  •  •  •  • 

"The  administrative  revision  of  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  and  practices  contained  In 
this  Procedure  Is  based  on  a  recognition  that 
depreciation  reform  is  not  something  which 
can  be  accomplished  once  and  for  all  time. 
It  reflects  an  administrative  policy  dedicated 
to  a  continuing  review  and  up-dating  of  de- 
preciation standards  and  procedures  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances." • 

The  attractiveness  of  these  new  broad  and 
shorter  standard  depreciation  lives  waa  less- 
ened by  the  inclusion  in  the  Guideline  rules 
of  a  reserve  ratio  test.  By  the  application  of 
this  test  depreciable  lives  oould  be  increased 
if  future  experience  demonstrated  that  the 
taxpayer's  replacement  practices  were  not 
measuring  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the 
Guidelines.  Though  intellectually  appealing, 
the  reserve  ratio  test  has  proved  to  be  ad- 
ministratively impractical  and  has  not  in 
fact  been  put  into  widespread  application. 

The  Treasury  Department  knew,  in  1962, 
that  if  the  reserve  ratio  test  were  applied 
with  the  Guidelines  business  would  not  elect 
to  follow  Revenue  Procedure  62-21.  So  a 
three-year  moratorium  on  the  application  of 
the  test  was  embodied  in  Revenue  Procedure 
62-21  itself.  Moreover,  the  test  itself  incor- 
porated a  substantial  tolerance: 

"An  important  feature  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  Is  the  latitude  it  allows  taxpayers  in  the 
determination  of  their  depreciable  lives,  pro- 
vided they  meet  reasonable  standards.  The 
margin  of  tolerance  contained  In  the  Re- 
serve Ratio  Table  encompasses  rates  of  re- 
placement as  much  8ks  20  percent  slower 
than  the  tax  life  used  but  only  10  percent 
faster.  Thus  the  reserve  ratio  test  will  more 
quickly  Indicate  the  taxpayer's  right  to  faster 
depreciation  writeoffs  than  the  poeelblllty 
that  longer  tax  lives  should  be  used." 

In  addition  to  the  moratorium  and  the 
tolerance  built  into  the  reserve  ratio  test 
Itself,  depreciation  allowances  were  not  to 
be  subject  to  adjustment  under  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure 62-21   If  the  taxpayer  was  "moving 
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toward"  satisfying  the  test  within  the  Initial 
guideline  life  cycle.  Finally,  the  taxpayer 
could  justify  his  asset  lives  on  the  basis  of 
"facts  and  circumstances"  despite  his  Inabil- 
ity to  satisfy  the  test. 

These  ameliorations  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  proved  inadequate.  When  the  three-year 
moratorium  expired  in  1965  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  compelled  to  adopt  two  addi- 
tional rules,  the  "transitional  allowance  rule" 
and  the  "minimal  adjustment  rule"  of  Reve- 
nue Procedure  65-13,  1965-1  Cumulative  Bul- 
letin 759.  The  combined  effect  of  these  rules 
was  to  preclude  substantial  adjustments  by 
application  of  the  reserve  ratio  test  for  ap- 
proximately six  more  years  or  through  1970.' 

The  Treasury  Department  now  finds  Itself 
In  a  very  difficult  dilemma.  If  it  applies  the 
reserve  ratio  test  strictly  in  1971  and  future 
years,  there  will  be  widespread  controversy 
with  taxpayers,  disparity  of  treatment,  high 
administrative  costs,  painful  adjustments 
and  very  unfortunate  economic  consequences. 
It  may  be  contended  at  this  Juncture  that 
this  Is  the  price  which  taxpayers  (and  the 
Treasury  Department)  must  pay  for  having 
embarked  upon  the  ambitious  guideline  pro- 
gram knowing  they  would  eventually  have  to 
measure  up  to  the  reserve  ratio  test. 

There  Is  more  to  the  present  predicament 
than  this.  In  particvUar,  the  Inability  of  many 
taxpayers  to  satisfy  the  reserve  ratio  test  may 
be  attributable  In  large  measure  to  circum- 
stances largely  beyond  their  control.  Among 
these  circumstances  are: 

(1)  The  suspension  and  subsequent  repeal 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit  which  was  in- 
stituted with  the  guidelines  and  was  express- 
ly designed  to  stimulate  the  purchase  of  new 
machinery  and  equipment  which,  in  turn, 
would  help  the  taxpayer  to  meet  the  reserve 
ratio  test. 

(2)  The  credit  squeezes  of  1966  and  1968-9 
which  reduced  the  availability  of  capital  to 
purchase  assets. 

(3)  The  tax  surcharge  of  1968-1970  which 
likewise  reduced  the  availability  of  capital. 

(4)  The  Infiatlon  and  profit  squeeze  of 
1968-1970  which  depressed  capital  asset  for* 
mation. 

(5)  The  stock  market  decline  of  1969-1970 
which  drastically  reduced  the  supply  of  new 
equity  funds. 

(6)  The  business  recession  of  1970-1971 
which  was  most  severely  felt  by  the  capital 
goods  industries. 

(7)  Shifting  national  priorities  which  have 
reduced  the  anticipated  expansion  of  some 
segments  of  industry. 

The  ADR  System  is  a  measured  and  sen- 
sible answer  to  the  depreciation  dilemma 
of  1970.  It  Is  not  the  revolutionary  give-away 
some  of  its  critics  would  have  us  believe.' 
In  contrast  to  the  30  percent  to  40  percent 
shortening  of  depreciable  lives  of  the  Guide- 
lines, It  establishes  a  tolerance  of  20  percent 
from  the  Guideline  lives.  This  is  a  modest 
and  reasonable  advance  considering  the  vast 
technological  changes  of  the  1960's  which 
tend  to  create  ever-Increasing  obsolescence. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  is  increasingly 
affected  by  economic  developments  outside 
its  borders.  It  is  no  longer  realistic  or  possible 
for  business  here  to  stay  competitive  with- 
out capital  recovery  allowances  comparable 
to  those  of  oiir  major  competitors  in  Europe 
and  Japan.  Even  with  the  ADR  System  the 
United  States  will  be  last  in  rank  in  this 
respect  and  significantly  lower  than  with 
the  combined  investment  credit  and  Guide- 
lines of  1962." 

Critics  of  the  ADR  System  place  great 
stress  upon  the  elimination  of  the  reserve 
ratio  test,  claiming  that  this  Is  tantamount 
to  the  adoption  of  a  capital  recovery  allow- 
ance free  of  the  "useful  life"  concept  which 
ha«  acquired  the  force  of  a  statute.  We  have 
already  demonstrated  that  the  "useful  life" 
phrase   Itself   has   no   immutable   meaning. 

The  ADR  System  does  not  do  away  with 
"useful   life."   It   simply   re-interprets   that 
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pbraM  ia  today's  world.  Just  as  the  Deptrecla- 
Uon  Ouidellnes  did  in  ttae  world  oi  1963, 

Tb«  period  within  which  an  aaset  is  ,in 
use  do«6  iK>t  neceea&rlly  mean  that  it  Is  use- 
ful, In  a  productive  sense,  lor  a  like  perlcid- 
Congress  recognized  this  when  It  granted 
statutory  recognition  to  the  obsolescei^ 
in  the  depreciation  statute  and  when  it  pQo- 
vlded  for  accelerated  methods  of  deprecia- 
tion and  conferred  broad  authority  to  pae- 
scnbe  regulations  in  1954  by  enacting  ac- 
tion ia7(b).  In  a  shrinking,  competltlive 
world  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tWat 
useful  lives  will  become  more  uniform,  hence 
the  shift  to  uniform  Uvea  for  broad  asaet 
categories  In  the  GiUdellnes  and  now  in  tne 
ADR   System.  | 

The  reserve  ratio  test  was  devised  as  a 
theoretically  ideal  instrument  for  reconcm»g 
standardized  lives  to  actual  experience  in 
every  instance.  It  proved,  however,  to  be 
administratively  unworkable.  Its  complexity 
and  ever-present  threat  deterred  many  frofn 
adopting  the  Guidelines.  It  could  not  adji]$t 
to  changing  economic  conditions  and  gov- 
ernmental and  private-sector  developments. 
It  was,  In  any  case,  sUll  a  backward- looking 
device  and  far  from  perfect  as  a  measure  of 
what  useful  lives  will  be  for  assets  currentjy 
in  service. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  is  no  simple  meaAs 
for  perfectly  measuring  a  taxpayer's  usefti 
life.  The  ADH  System  is  an  effort  to  achlete 
simplicity  and  to  approach  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable the  equitable  solution.  There  mu*t 
be  a  measure  of  liberality  for  taxpayers  fijr 
any  such  system  to  be  effective.  Otherwise  It 
will  not  achieve  widespread  adoption  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  objectives. 

Professors  Blttker  and  Domrese  assert  th4t 
the  revenue  effect  of  the  adoption  of  tlie 
ADS  System  would  be  unprecedented.  $ 
so  asserting  they  dte  the  revenue  estimates 
of  the  Treasury  but  neglect  to  mention  tl^e 
Treasury  Department's  statement  that:  "It 
la  anticipated,  however,  that  the  Increose  ip 
employment  and  business  activity  will  pro- 
rlde  substantial  additional  feedoack  rev^ 
nues  to  offset  these  reductions."  Treasury 
t)epartment  News  Release,  January  li,  igTj, 
page  4. 

Moreover,  the  overall  revenue  figures  arte 
misleading.  A  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
revenue  reduction  Is  attributable  to  the 
modified  half-year  convention  for  calculati- 
Ing  depredation  allowances  in  the  year  ai 
sets  are  first  placed  In  service  by  the  taiQ- 
payer.  Yet  neither  ProfeeBor  Blttker  nor  Proj- 
feseor  Domreee  has  objected  to  this  featur* 
of  the  ADR  System  the  authority  for  whldi 
apparently  Is  beyond  legal  challenge.  Putting 
aside  the  convention,  the  revenue  effects  of 
the  ADR  System  do  not  stand  out  as  un^ 
precedented  in  contrast  to  the  •l.S  billloi 
revenue  loss  estimated  In  1962  from  adopi 
Uon  of  the  GuldeUnee,">  taking  into  account 
the  very  substantial  economic  expansion  and 
inflation  of  the  past  eight  years. 

In  any  case,  this  estimable  concern  wlttt 
revenues  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  legai 
argument.  The  "lnstructl\-e  parallel"  Pro* 
feasor  Blttker  finds  in  the  unanticipated 
revenue  loos  following  upon  the  enactment 
of  Sections  462  and  4«a  of  the  1954  Code  1« 
not  Instructive  since.  In  contrast  to  thl| 
earlier  experience,  the  Treasury  has  calculat* 
ed  and  evaluated  the  revenue  effects  of  th* 
ADR  System  and  is  not  rushing  to  Congress 
for  corrective  action. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOKL  Baklow 
John  Kt,t.tcott 
Jetthxt  H.  Howaso   j 

FOOTNOT«B 

iSee,  e.g..  CXamments  of  Professor  Boris  h 
Blttker,  Yale  Law  School,  sponaored  by  Taxa-« 
tlon  with  Representation,  and  Comments  of 
Robert  J.  Domrese,  Harvard  Law  School,  subt 
mlttad  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommlttea 
on  Separation  of  Powers  by  Ralph  Nader. 
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■  Heralnaftw  referred  to  as  the  "Code." 

•Professor  Blttker  places  considerable  re- 
liance upon  the  1945  opinion  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  In  the  P.  H.  K.  Oil  Co.  case  which 
Invalidated  a  regulation  permitting  current 
deductions  for  intangible  drilling  expenses. 
As  Professor  Blttker  points  out  in  a  footnote 
the  opinion  was  later  modified  when  the 
court  determined  that  the  taxpayer  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  regulation  in 
any  event. 

Putting  that  aside.  Professor  Blttker  cor- 
rectly notes  the  conclusion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  that  expensing  intangibles  would 
be  inconsistent  with  Section  23(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  prohibiting 
deductions  for  capltai  Improvemeuts.  He  does 
not  note,  however,  that  the  court  was  equally 
motivated  by  its  conclusion  that  statutory 
percentage  depletion  was  Inconsistent  with 
the  regulation  and  distinguished  an  earlier 
case  upholding  the  regulation  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  percentage  depletion. 

Thus,  the  P.  H.  E.  OU  Co.  case  is  not  even 
a  clear  holding  on  the  narrower  ground  for 
which  Professor  Blttker  advances  it — that 
deductions  for  repairs  under  the  ADR  System 
are  inconsistent  with  Section  263  of  the  1954 
Code,  successor  to  Section  23(a)  of  the  1939 
Code.  More  important.  Professor  Blttker  over- 
looks the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  ADR 
System  repair  deduction  allowance  which  Is 
very  different  from  the  deduction  regulation 
at  Issue  in  the  F.  H.  E.  Oil  Co.  case.  The  re- 
pair allowance  is  not  a  100  percent  deduc- 
tion as  under  the  regulation  at  Issue  In  the 
F.  H.  E.  on  Co.  case,  but  It  limited  to  one 
year's  depreciation  on  the  vintage  account. 
Moreover,  the  allowance  Is  a  two-edged  sword. 
If  the  repair  rule  Is  elected,  otherwise  deduc- 
tible as  well  as  otherwise  capitalized  expendi- 
tures must  be  subjected  to  the  repair  allow- 
ance with  its  ceiling  on  current  deductions 
and  requirement  that  expenditures  exceeding 
the  ceiling  be  capitalized.  The  evident  and 
stated  objective  of  the  rule  is  to  reduce 
needless  administrative  costs  and  contro- 
versy. Such  provisions  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  regulation  struck  down  In  the  F.  H.  E. 
Oil  Co.  case.  The  prohibitions  of  Section  263 
are  not  so  absolute  as  to  preclude  a  flexible 
and  reasonable  application.  Cf.  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
V.  United  States,  70-1  CCH  U8TC  li  9344  (Ct. 
Claims,  1970). 

•The  proposed  ADR  System  carefully 
avoids  overturning  the  Massey  holding.  Sal- 
vage Tinder  the  ADR  System  Is  "the  amount 
which  is  estimated  will  be  realized  upon  a 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  property  In 
the  vintage  accoiint  when  It  is  no  longer  use- 
ful In  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  or  In 
the  production  of  his  income  and  is  to  be 
retired  from  service."  Proposed  Regulations 
5  1.1«7(a)-U(d)(l)(l). 

•Revenue  Procedure  63-31,  1963-3  Cum. 
Bull.  418,  463-64  (Anawer  to  Question  3,  em- 
phasis added) . 

» Depreciotton  Guidelines  and  Rules,  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Publication  No.  456  (7-63),  July,  1962, 
1,  4. 

^  These  rules  were  effective  for  a  "tran- 
sitional period"  beginning.  In  most  cases, 
with  the  year  1966,  and  equal  to  the  guide- 
line Ufe.  The  guideline  life  for  most  ma- 
chinery is  twelve  years.  The  transitional  al- 
lowance rule  provides  substantial  Insulation 
from  the  reserve  ratio  teat  for  the  first  half 
of  the  transitional  period  or  through  1970 
for  such  machinery.  Thereafter  the  allow- 
ance diminishes  rapidly. 

■The  ADR  System  Incorporates  some  fea- 
tures wWch  may  not  be  attractive  to  the 
electing  taxpayer.  A  taxpayer  making  an  ADR 
election  must  do  so  on  his  tax  return  for  the 
year;  he  may  not  do  so  retroactively  when 
confronted  with  possible  depredation  ad- 
justments as  in  the  case  of  the  Guidelines. 
Moreover,  In  making  the  election  ttie  tax- 
payer must  do  so  with  re^Mct  to  all  eligible 


assets,  Includiikg  used  property  unless  it  ex- 
ceeds 10  percent  of  the  total,  not  merely 
with  respect  to  assets  falling  into  a  particu- 
lar guideline  category.  The  taxpayer  electing 
ADR  must  establish  reasonable  salvage  val- 
ues and  can  sufler  adjustments  Lf  he  falls 
to  do  BO,  a  requirement  not  imposed  by  the 
Depredation  Guidelines.  See  T.I.B.  399,  Sep- 
tember 38,  1962,  Question  and  Answer  46. 
The  taxpayer  electing  ADR  may  not  exceed 
the  tolerances  of  the  depredation  ranges  re- 
gardless of  his  facts  and  circumstances,  while 
he  may  adopt  the  Guidelines  with  lives  long- 
er or  shorter  than  those  prescribed  under 
appropriate  circumstances. 

e  See  table  accompanying  statement  of 
Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chairman.  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  on  President's  Announce, 
ments  of  Changes  In  Depredation  Allow- 
ances, released  January  11.  1971. 

"See  S.  Rep.  No.  1881.  87bh  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
11  (1962). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Treasiuy  Department's 
proposal,  as  announced  January  11, 1971. 
to  amend  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  order  to  provide  tax- 
payers the  option  of  adopting  a  simpler 
and  more  modern  system  of  depreciation 
allowances  for  equipment  and  machin- 
ery, the  asset  depreciation  range  or  ADR. 

Hearings  will  be  held  upon  this  change 
in  regulations  during  this  next  week.  I 
believe  there  is  strong  congressional  sup- 
port and  widespread  public  approval  for 
this  timely  initiative  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, and  that  the  public  interest  de- 
mands its  speedy  adoption  and  imple- 
mentation. 

The  ADR  proposal  would  give  taxpay- 
ers the  option  of  taking  as  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  depreciation  of  machinery 
and  equipment  put  into  service  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  an  amount  based  on  a 
period  of  years  between  20  percent  above 
and  20  percent  below  the  guideline  lives 
established  by  the  Treasury  in  1962. 

The  proposal  would  terminate  the  in- 
equitable and  administratively  cumber- 
some "reserve  ratio  test"  established  by 
the  Treasury  in  1962  for  taxable  years 
after  December  31,  1970. 

It  would  permit  taxpayers  selecting  the 
ADR  system  the  choice  of  having  all  as- 
sets placed  in  service  during  the  taxable 
year  being  considered  placed  in  service 
at  midyear  tor  depreciation  purposes,  or 
of  ha\1ng  assets  acquired  during  the  first 
6  months  of  the  taxable  year  being  given 
a  full  year  depreciation  and  assets  ac- 
quired during  the  second  half  of  the  year 
being  given  one-half  year  depreciation 
There  are  precedents  for  this  action 
by  the  Treasury  going  back  to  the  1920's. 
President  Kennedy,  for  example,  had  the 
Treasury  Department  under  his  admin- 
istration announce  guideline  life  reduc- 
tions for  some  asset  categOTles  two  or 
three  times  greater  than  the  present  pro- 
posals. 

These  changes,  through  acceleration 
of  depreciation  deductions,  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  hard-pressed  farmer  and  small 
businessman.  It  will  encourage  the 
farmer,  the  small  businessman,  and  the 
manufacturer  to  modernize  their  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  The  gain  in 
demand  for  these  capltai  goods  will 
energize  the  drooping  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  and  manufacturers  of 
other  machinery  and  equipment,  taking 
up  much  of  the  slack  causing  unem- 
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ployment  in  those  fields.  Modernization 
of  equipment  and  machinery  will  en- 
able greater  productivity,  perhaps  even 
enough  to  enable  decreased  costs  through 
Increased  productivity  to  catch  up  to 
increased  costs  due  to  labor  costs  in- 
creases. Increased  productivity  and 
healthier  farm  operators  and  businesses 
mean  less  unemployment,  and  general 
improvement  in  our  economy  every- 
where. High  productivity  growth  makes 
possible  rising  wages  without  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  necessitating  restric- 
tive economic  policies.  It  will  also  better 
enable  American  producers  to  meet  com- 
petition frcwn  abroad  and  help  Improve 
our  balance  of  trade,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing the  value  of  the  dollar. 

ADR  furthermore,  by  shortening 
capital  costs  recovery  periods,  will  assist 
in  easing  farmer's  and  manufacturer's 
transition  to  new  technologies  demanded 
by  new  antipollution  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Some  farmers  and  businessmen 
would  be  unable  to  make  these  improve- 
ments without  this  tax  break. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  In  sup- 
porting this  praiseworthy  initiative  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  the  ADR. 

Similar,  perhaps  even  greater.  Impact 
in  promoting  modernization  of  equip- 
ment and  thereby  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity, would  be  provided  by  restora- 
tion of  the  7-percent  Investment  credit 
for  farmers  and  small  businessmen.  In 
my  view,  this  would  be  a  valuable  com- 
plement, not  a  substitute,  to  ADR.  In 
this  instance,  legislation  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  woxUd  be  required. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress, 
January  22.  I  introduced  such  legisla- 
tion. HJR.  712.  I  regret  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  not  yet 
taken  any  action  regarding  this  needed 
legislation  to  restore  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  farmers  and  small  business- 
men, and  I  respectfully  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  give  the  possibility  of  restoring 
Investment  tax  credit  the  highest  prior- 
ity. Our  farmers  do  not  enjoy  their  fair 
share  of  the  benefits  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. They  are  entitled  to  better  con- 
sideration. 


EQUALIZATION  OP  BENEFITS  FOR 
RETIRED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND 
FIRE  DEPARTMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocaw)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  acted  to  approve  H.R.  2600. 
which  would  equalize  the  retirement 
benefits  for  those  oflacers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment who  are  retired  for  permanent 
disability.  This  legislation  will  reestab- 
lish the  longstanding  policy  to  maintain 
equal  retirement  benefits  for  all  who  re- 
tire at  the  same  rank  and  with  the  same 
length  of  service  regardless  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  relief  fund.  This  practice 
was  abandoned  by  Congress  In  1957. 

Those  members  of  the  PIre  Depart- 
ment and  the  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  retiring  after  1956 


receive  a  minimum  aimual  pension  of 
66%  percent  of  their  last  annual  saJary, 
while  those  retiring  before  1956  yet  re- 
ceive an  smnuity  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
of  their  last  annual  salary. 

Certainly,  these  older  retirees  are  Just 
as  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as  those 
retiring  after  1956.  They  have  ex- 
perienced the  same  hazards  of  duty  and 
suffered  the  same  physical  loss.  I  concur 
with  the  committee  completely  in  the 
view  that  the  elimination  of  the  percent- 
age difference  in  their  annuities  is  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice. 

Only  156  retirees  will  be  affected  by  this 
legislation.  The  cost  to  the  Oovemment 
will  be  minimal,  yet  the  gain  to  these 
few  individuals  and  their  Immediate 
families  may  result  in  their  ablity  to 
spend  their  remaining  years  a  bit  more 
comfortably.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  which  voted  to  put  an 
end  to  the  inequitable  treatment  of  these 
public  servants. 


AVIATION  TRUST  FUND  PRIORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House.  tJie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mbtcalfe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  House  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  developed  legislation 
which  was  truly  of  historic  significance. 
The  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970 — Public  Law 
91-258 — authorized  a  new  and  expanded 
program  of  financial  assistance  to  public 
airport  sponsors  for  essential  safety  de- 
velopment and  increased  funding  levels 
for  the  modernization  of  our  airways  sys- 
tem. To  pay  the  costs  of  updating  our 
Nation's  airport  and  airways  systems. 
Congress  increased  existing  taxes  on  the 
users — the  airline  passengers,  aircraft 
operators,  shippers,  and  the  like — and 
created  a  new  aviation  trust  fund  to  as- 
sure that  these  aviation  tax  receipts 
would  not  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

From  all  indications,  however,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  not 
permitting  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  implement  this  new  self -fi- 
nancing law  in  the  manner  Congress 
intended.  In  the  first  2  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, administration  requests  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  airport  and  airways 
capital  programs  are  $425  million  below 
the  minimum  levels  authorized  by  Public 
Law  91-258.  The  statutory  language  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
states  that  "not  less  than"  $280  million 
shall  be  available  annually  for  making 
matching  grant  agreements  with  pubUc 
airport  sponsors  for  needed  facility  de- 
velopment. It  also  envisions  that  the  air- 
port smd  airways  capital  programs  should 
have  funding  priority.  In  spite  of  these 
provisions,  the  administration  has  not 
interpreted  the  statute  this  way.  Further, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
continues  to  propose  that  FAA's  dally 
operational  and  administrative  expenses 
be  taken  from  user  tax  receipts  in  the 
trust  fimd  and  given  greater  or  equal 
priority  with  the  airport  and  airways 
capital  programs. 

In  addition  to  recommending  lower 
levels  of  airport  program  appropriations 
than  were  intended  under  the  statute 


and  attempting  to  Improperly  divert  user 
tax  revenues  from  airport  and  airway 
capltai  programs  to  oover  FAA  Internal 
costs  the  administration  is  not  using  the 
contract  authority  provisions  In  Public 
Law  91-258. 

As  In  the  mass  transit  program,  the 
Airport  and  Airw^ay  Development  Act  last 
year  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Tratfis- 
portatlon  to  immediately  commit  $840 
million  for  airport  development  projects, 
to  be  expended  at  not  more  than  $280 
million  annually  through  fiscal  year  1973. 
Since  the  program  was  being  financed 
mth  an  assured  source  of  user  funds, 
protected  by  a  trust  fimd  mechanism, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  avoid  some 
measure  of  longer-term  financial  assur- 
ance to  airport  sponsors  who  were  plan- 
ning major  facility  improvements.  How- 
ever, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  restricted  airport  aid  obliga- 
tions to  $170  million  In  fiscal  year  1971 
and  $205  million  In  fiscal  year  1972. 

Other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  assure  adequate  funding  for  the 
aviation  safety  needs  of  the  1970 's  and  to 
protect  the  new  aviation  user  taxes  from 
being  diverted  to  lower  priority  piir- 
poses.  As  a  new  member  of  that  sub- 
committee. I  am  introducing  similar 
legislation  today  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  append  to 
my  remarks  a  full  copy  of  the  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJl.  7868 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970  to 
further  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  as 
to  priorities  for  airway  modernization  and 
airport  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StcUes  of 
America  in  CongreM  assembled, 

SHORT    TTTUC 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Airport  and  Airway  Development  and  Reve- 
nue Acts  Amendments  of  1971". 

ITHiE    I— AIRPORT    AMD     AIRWAT    DS- 

VELOPMENT 

Sec.  101.  Section  14  of  title  I  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  224;  PubUc  Law  91-266)  is  amended  by- 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Pa»siKVATioK  or  Ptnros  and  Paioam 
roK  AiBPorr  and  Aixwat  PRoa&Aiu. — 

"(1)  Amounts  equal  to  the  minimum 
amoimte  anthorlsed  for  vuitx  fiscal  year  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
remain  available  in  the  trust  fund  until  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  described  In  such 
subsections. 

"(2)  No  amounts  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  208  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  (re- 
lating to  aviation  user  taxes)  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  to  ca^ry  out 
the  activities  enumerated  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  (relating  to  administrative,  re- 
search and  development,  maintenance  and 
operating  expenses)  'inless  at  least  the  mini- 
mum amounts  for  airport  development  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  at  least  the  minimum  amount  for  air- 
ways fadlltles  established  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  have  been  appropriated  for 
siicb  fiscal  year." 
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TITLE  n— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
REVENUES 
STC.aoi.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  208  of  title  U  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  251.  Public  i 
Law  91-258)  \&  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)       Al»POBT      AND      AmWAT      PSOORAMS. 

Amounts  In  the  trust  fund  sliall  be  available, 
as  provided  by  appropriation  Acta,  for  making 
expenditures  after  June  30.  1970,  and  before 
July  1.  1980.  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  authorized  under  title  I  of  thU 
Act." 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  COMBAT  THE 
ILLICIT  IMPORT  OF  HEROIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
mean  to  sound  alarmist,  but  while  every- 
body has  been  talking  about  drug  abuse, 
the  heroin  problem  has  just  about  gotten 
out  of  control.  Law  enforcement  and 
customs  officials  scurry  about  making 
Isolated  arrests  and  seizures  here  and 
there,  but  outside  the  United  States  tons 
and  tons  of  illicit  heroin  continue  to  flow 
unchecked  toward  our  shores. 

Most   everyone   has   heard   of   what 
heroin  does  to  our  young  people  once  it 
reaches  them  and  how  it  torments  their 
lives.  Their  entire  waking  existence  is| 
centered  around  stealing  enough  to  pay 
for  that  fix  and  making  that  connection  i 
before   their  stomach   turns   over  and! 
withdrawal  pains  begin.  Each  day  ex-| 
poses  them  to  disease,  to  viral  hepatitis,, 
inflammation  of  the  veins,  and  pneu-' 
monla.  Their  emotional  makeup  becomes, 
distorted,  leading  to  personality  decay 
and  psychosis.  They  lose  Interest  in  all 
the  normal  concerns  of  life — work,  school, 
family    Ufe.    and    friends.    Their    Uves^ 
become  living  death,  until  they  finally j 
crumple  to  the  floor  of  a  hallway  on 
bathroom  dead  and  frothy  white  endema 
fluid  begins  oozing  from  their  nostrils 
or  mouth. 

It  was  over  2  months  ago  when 
explained  how  in  my  district,  which 
central  Harlem  that  12,000  of  the  38.00 
addicts  there  are  adolescents  and  howj 
in  New  York  City,  death  from  heroin) 
involvement  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
for  people  between  15  and  35.  exceeding 
any  other  cause  including  accidents, 
homicides,  suicides,  and  natural  diseases. 
You  may  have  heard  of  a  recent  study 
in  Washington  which  found  that  in  aq 
area  Just  six  blocks  north  of  the  Whlt9 
House,  extending  east  above  MassachUi 
setts  Avenue,  to  within  only  four  block* 
north  of  the  Capitol,  over  24  percent  o| 
the  young  men  between  15  and  19  and 
36  percent  of  the  young  men  between 
20  and  24  are  users  of  narcotics.  In  fact; 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
Washington  alone  there  are  over  16 
addicts. 

For  too  many  of  us,  however,  heroin  i^ 
just  a  problem  for  New  York  and  Wash*- 
ington  black  slum  dwellers.  Admittedly, 
statistical  studies  on  the  scope  of  th^ 
heroin  problem  in  suburban  and  rural 
areas  are  scarce.  What  we  do  know), 
though,  is  that  narcotics  addiction  exists 
all  across  the  Nation  in  all  sections  of  th^ 
country.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  an« 
Dangerous  Drugs  reports,  for  exampl 
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that  addicts  have  turned  up  in  such 
towns  as  Pasco,  Wash.;  Cermit,  Tex.; 
Pueblo,  Colo. ;  Gunnison,  Colo.;  and  many 
other  small  or  rural  towns  across  the 
country.  The  problem  is  that  for  every 
addict  that  law  enforcement  ofHcials  en- 
counter there  are  dozens  more  walking 
around. 

Besides  the  terrible  human  toll  that 
heroin  takes  on  our  Nation,  there  also 
exists  a  large  toll  in  property  as  well.  A 
heroin  addict  must  steal  to  support  his 
habit  and  must  sell  his  "hot"  goods  at  a 
cut  rate.  Abraham  Beame,  the  New  York 
Ctiy  Comptroller,  estimates  that  the  ave- 
rage American  addict  must  steal  $150 
daily  in  goods  to  pay  for  his  $30  a  day 
habit.  This  means  that  the  Nation's 
300,000  addicts  are  costing  the  American 
public  $15  billion  a  year,  which  is  one 
half  the  annual  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  also  explains  why  FBI  figures  show 
that  67  percent  of  all  heroin  users  had 
an  arrest  for  some  other  crime  offenses 
prior  to  their  first  narcotic  arrest. 

The  estimated  percentage  of  crime  in- 
duced by  drug  addiction  Is  indeed  star- 
tling: 60  percent  of  the  robberies  In  New 
York  City  are  attributed  to  persons  on 
drugs;  75  percent  of  the  burglaries  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  are  committed  by 
addicts  or  those  who  have  been  addicts; 
and  75  percent  of  the  robbery,  burglary, 
larceny,  and  auto  theft  crimes  in  Fair- 
field County,  Conn.,  are  called  narcotics 
connected. 

Moreover,  a  few  addicts  can  be  respon- 
sible for  a  tremendous  volume  of  crimes. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Police  Depart- 
ment recently  closed  cases  on  54  rob- 
beries after  questioning  one  suspect  with 
an  estimated  $60-  to  $70-a-day  habit. 
Similar  cases  are  reported  in  many  other 
cities. 

These  cases  only  involve  theft  and  lar- 
ceny It  is,  therefore,  important  to  point 
out  that  addicts  will  engage  in  any  and 
all  crimes— prostitution,  pimping,  felo- 
nious assault,  extortion,  even  murder  to 
get  money  for  a  fix. 

What,  then  can  be  done  about  this? 
In  the  first  place,  heroin  does  not  grow 
in  the  United  States.  That  means  that 
it  must  be  brought  In  from  foreign  coun- 
tries This  is  where  the  action  must  be 
taken:  at  the  source.  We  can  do  an  all- 
out  job  of  suppression  but  we  cannot  stop 
narcotics  by  Just  beefing  up  our  customs 
force  It  is  Uke  trying  to  keep  a  lid  on 
a  boiling  pot  of  water.  We  can  keep  it 
down  but  in  order  to  stop  it,  we  must 
turn  off  the  heat  at  the  source.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
reported  to  me  that  their  agents  seized  in 
1970  a  total  of  427  pounds  of  heroin,  an 
increase,  they  cite,  of  205  percent  over 
1969.  But  they  estimate  that  40  tons  of 
illicit  heroin  enter  our  shores  each  year. 
Some  persons  in  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  have  doubts  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  stop  the  fiow.  The 
New  York  Police  Department  said  last 
year  that  narcotics  were  pouring  in  so 
fast  that  even  a  record  increase  in  ar- 
rests was  not  able  to  reduce  an  all-time 
high  in  supply.  The  commissioner  on 
April  14, 1970  stated: 

We  are  never  going  to  win  this  war.  Every 
year  we  make  more  arrests.  The  customs  peo- 
ple se^ze  more  junk  but  no  one  knowing 
anything  about  this  thinks  we  are  making 
headway. 


Heroin  arrests  are  doubling  and  tri- 
pling only  because  the  police  keep  arrest- 
ing and  rearresting  the  same  addicts. 
The  courts  have  become  revolving  door» 
through  which  addicts  pass  on  their  way 
to  prison  where  they  pick  up  the  criminal 
expertise  they  need  to  support  their  hab- 
its when  they  are  dumped  out  on  the 
streets  again. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as  long 
as  heroin  is  as  readily  available  in  the 
country  as  it  is  today,  experimentation 
by  a  large  number  of  young  people  and 
adults  is  inevitable.  Once  these  people 
have  become  addicted,  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  do  much  to  help  them.  First, 
it  Is  very  hard  for  authorities  to  detect 
and  locate  most  addicts.  Second,  only  a 
few  of  the  Nation's  addicts  get  the 
chance  to  be  treated  at  a  rehabilitation 
center.  Finally,  of  those  who  have  been 
treated,  only  a  few  have  been  success- 
fully rehabilitated. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  proposes  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
major,  most  effective  solution  to  the  nar- 
cotics problem — elimination  of  poppies 
from  production  entirely,  or  at  least,  lim- 
iting production  to  small  areas  imder 
strict  national  or  international  control. 
But,  to  quote  the  article  directly: 

The  obvious  first  objective  in  a  rational 
effort  to  end  narcotics  Is  to  deprive  addicts 
of  a  supply.  No  heroin,  no  heroin  addicts. 
The  scale  of  the  problem  and  the  cost  of 
treatment  make  long-term  psychological 
treatment  of  re-condltlonlng  Impractical. 

Since  the  easiest  way  to  attack  the  supply 
Is  to  prevent  popples  from  being  grown.  It 
should  be  the  unalterable  moral  and  polit- 
ical position  of  the  U.S.  that  no  opium  pop- 
ples should  be  grown  anywhere.  No  moral 
government  could  disagree.  If  morphine  U 
essential  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  could  be 
produced  from  plant  to  drug  In  compounds 
as  controlled  as  Los  Alamos,  If  necessary  un- 
der multi-national  sponsorship. 

In  attempting  to  cut  down  the  produc- 
tion of   opium  in  Turkey   the  United 
States  has  given  grants  of  money  to  be 
spent  converting  farm  lands,  and  re- 
training farmers  to  produce  other  prod- 
ucts. In  exchange  for  this  financial  as- 
sistance. Turkey  was  to  cut  back  on  the 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
poppies.  The  New  York  Times  reported 
in  January  that  opium  traffic  in  the  black 
market  and  into  the  hands  of  pushers  in 
the  United  States  has  been  unaffected 
by  the  recent  cutbacks  in  the  number 
of  Turkish  provinces  allowed  to  plant 
opium  poppies.  If  there  has  been  a  cut- 
back at  all,  it  has  been  in  the  over-the- 
counter  legal  sale  of  opium.  The  Times 
article  announced  that  agents  purchas- 
ing opium  legally  were  able  to  acquire 
last  year  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
purchased    in    1969.   According    to    the 
Times,  experts  contend  that  until  opium 
growing  is  banned  entirely,  no  control 
measures  put  into  effect  in  Turkey  can 
really  stop  the  smugglers.  Enforcement 
has  proved  relatively  successful  only  in 
the  areas  where  the  crop  has  been  banned 
entirely. 

Turkey,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  coun- 
try involved.  The  sources  and  routes  of 
illegal  drugs  crisscross  the  Middle  East. 
Southeast  Asia.  Mexico,  Peru,  BoUvia. 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  list  seems  end- 
less. 

The  United  States  has  made  contmu- 
ous   and   repeated  entreaties   to   these 
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countries  individually  and  through  the 
United  Nations  to  eliminate  this  scourge 
from  the  world.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  United  States  annoimced  the  pay- 
ment of  $1  million  of  a  $2  million 
pledge  to  the  United  Nations.  This 
money,  and  that  donated  by  other  na- 
tions, is  to  be  used  for  research,  traffick- 
ing controls,  police  training,  replacement 
of  opium  crops,  education  and  rehabili- 
tation of  addicts.  Why  have  not  these 
entreaties  and  the  financial  assistance 
offered  to  the  various  offending  coun- 
tries worked?  One  entire  article  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  last  year  cited  various  instances 
of  money  being  made  in  high  places  by 
traffic  in  iUicit  narcotics — a  sister  of  a 
middle-eastern  head  of  state,  the  owner 
of  a  major  hotel  in  Istanbul,  shippers, 
cabinet  officials.  Americans  are  not  im- 
aware  of  instances  of  political  power  in 
high  places  limiting  the  effectiveness  of 
curbs  on  illegal  dealings.  Some  of  the 
major  traffickers  have  a  more  complex 
espionage  network,  and  better  trained 
and  paid  security  personnel  than  the 
governments  supposedly  controlling  their 
activities. 

At  one  point,  U.S.  Government  officials 
considered  action  as  drastic  as  buying 
up  the  entire  poppy  crop  in  Turkey  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  traffickers. 
This  was  not  done,  according  to  officials, 
because  it  was  feared  that  other  coun- 
tries would  begin  producing  opium. 

This  leaves  us  with  a  substantial  rea- 
son for  introducing  legislation  such  as 
the  bUl  pending  in  Congress  which  I  have 
Introduced.  H.R.  6882  amends  section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  prohibit  foreign  assistance  from  being 
provided  to  foreign  countries  which  do 
not  act  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  from 
unlawfully  entering  the  United  States. 
But  would  this  type  of  legislation  put 
pressure  on  the  producers  of  Illicit  nar- 
cotics? To  a  large  degree,  yes.  The  Pres- 
ident's report  on  the  foreign  assistance 
program  for  fiscal  1969  stated  that  87 
percent  of  all  economic  aid  funds  were 
committed  to  15  countries  in  fiscal  1969. 
In  order  of  amount  of  aid  received,  these 
were  Vietnam,  India,  Pakistan,  Colom- 
bia. Indonesia,  "Laos,  Korea,  Nigeria, 
Turkey,  Thailand,  Chile,  Ethiopia,  Guy- 
ana, Panama,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  list 
has  not  changed  much  since  1969.  In  fis- 
cal 1971,  four  coiuitries  are  slated  to  re- 
ceive 71  percent  of  all  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance: Korea,  China,  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

Of  these  countries  receiving  substan- 
tial amounts  of  aid,  Turkey  is  the  most 
important  source  of  illicit  heroin  brought 
into  this  country.  Informed  sources  esti- 
mate that  about  80  percent  of  all  heroin 
reaching  this  country  originates  in  Tur- 
key. Other  countries  which  also  receive 
substantial  aid  and  are  sources  or  tran- 
sit points  for  iUicit  drugs  are  Laos,  Thai- 
land, India,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Mexico. 
Lebanon.  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  Mexico  is  a 
primary  source  of  a  significant  percent- 
age of  the  heroin  consumed  by  American 
addicts. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  is  a  prag- 
matic one.  It  would  empower  the  Comp- 
troller Genersd,  as  an  agent  of  Congress, 
to  make  an  annual  determination  by 
March  31  each  year  of  the  effectiveness 


of  measures  taken  by  each  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  narcotics  from  un- 
lawfully entering  our  country.  Should 
the  Comptroller  General  determine  that 
a  government  has  not  undertaken  ap- 
propriate steps,  be  would  notify  Con- 
gress, and  after  90  days,  foreign  assist- 
ance will  be  terminated. 

Following  the  determination  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  if  the  President 
finds  that  a  government  has  subsequent- 
ly taken  sufficient  measures  or  if  the 
President  felt  that  the  overriding  na- 
tional interest  requires  that  economic 
aid  be  continued,  he  could  request  that 
Congress  waive  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Additionally  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies he  may  deem  appropriate  to  help 
foreign  governments  to  curb  the  fiow  of 
illicit  narcotic  drugs. 

In  each  case,  the  legislative  branch 
would  make  the  final  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  terminate  foreign  aid.  instead 
of  leaving  this  power  to  discretion  of  the 
President  and  the  State  Department. 
This  makes  for  a  core  credible  deterrent 
because  if  the  authority  were  given  to  the 
President  he  would  probably  not,  based 
on  past  experience,  be  inclined  to  use  it. 

As  I  said,  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced is  pragmatic.  Other  remedies  have 
not  worked.  It  was  not  pragmatic  to 
simply  urge  foreign  governments  to  cut 
down  on  narcotic  traffic.  It  was  not 
pragmatic  to  beef  up  the  police  forces 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  stop 
narcotic  production  and  smuggling.  It 
is  time  that  we  now  turn  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  own  people  at 
home.  We  must  let  these  foreign  govern- 
ments know  that  if  cooperation  from 
them  is  not  forthcoming,  then  our  for- 
eign aid  to  them  may  not  be  forthcoming 
either.  Only  then  will  we  see  meaningful 
steps  taken  by  these  foreign  governments 
to  end  this  criminal  and  immoral  traf- 
ficking in  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced: 

H.R.  6882 
A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of  the  Foreign 
AssUtance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  foreign 
assistance  from  being  provided  to  foreign 
countries  which  do  not  act  to  prevent  nar- 
cotic drugs  from  unlawfully  entering  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(v)(l)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  and  determine 
annually  (A)  the  effectiveness  of  measures 
being  taken  by  each  foreign  country  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugts,  partially  or  completely 
produced  or  processed  In  such  country,  from 
unlawfully  entering  the  United  States,  and 
(B)  whether  that  country  has  undertaken 
appropriate  measures  to  prevent  any  such 
narcotic  drug  from  unlawfully  entering  the 
United  States.  Not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  his  review 
and  determinations  for  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  ninety  days 
after  the  making  of  any  such  report  to  the 
Congress,  any  fcwelg^n  country  with  respect 
to  which  the  Comptroller  General  has  re- 
ported a  determination  under  paragraph  (1) 


(B)  of  this  subsection,  that  such  country 
has  not  undertaken  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  any  such  narcotic  drugs  from  un- 
lawfxUly  entering  the  United  States,  shall 
thereafter  receive  no  further  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States. 

"(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  a  foreign 
country  referred  to  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  has  undertaken,  after  the  de- 
termination of  the  Comptroller  General,  ap- 
propriate measures  to  prevent  such  narcotic 
drugs  from  unlawfully  entering  the  United 
States,  or  finds  that  the  overriding  national 
Interest  requires  that  economic  aid  be  con- 
tinued, he  may  ask  Congress  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  such  paragraph,  and  If  the  Con- 
gress concxxrs,  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  that  country  unless 
the  provisions  of  such  paragraph  would  apply 
further  to  that  country  as  a  result  of  a  sub- 
sequent report  and  determination. 

"(4)  The  President  is  authorized  to  utilize 
such  agencies  and  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
assist  foreign  countries  In  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  unlawful  entry  of  narcotic  drugs 
into  the  United  Sutes.  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Congress  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by 
him  luider  this  paragraph. 

"(5)  No  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  law 
shaU  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  'narcotic  drugs'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  given  that  term  under  section  4731 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

"(B)  "foreign  assistance'  means  any  tan- 
gible or  Intangible  Item  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  (by  means  of  gift, 
loan,  sale,  credit  sale,  guaranty,  or  any  other 
means)  under  this  or  any  other  law  to  a 
foreign  country.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice, 
any  item  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed  prop- 
erty, and  agricultural  commodity.  United 
States  dollars,  and  any  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government  of  any  for- 
eign country". 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  the  first  July  1  occurring  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


NEW  BUSINESS  DEPRECIATION 
RULES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Treasury's  proposed,  "new 
business  depreciation  rules"  will  liberal- 
ize the  depreciation  allowances  of  busi- 
ness by  allowing  depreciation  lives  not 
more  than  20  percent  shorter  or  longer 
than  present  guidelines,  eliminating  the 
unworkable  "reserve  ratio  test"  and  al- 
lowing a  full  year's  depreciation  on  as- 
sets installed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  They  are  commendable  for  several 
reasons.  Briefiy.  they  will  contribute 
toward  the  reduction  of  domestic  unem- 
ployment, promote  economic  growth,  and 
increase  the  ability  of  U.S.  business  to 
compete  abroad. 

Most  of  us  will  agree  these  are  desir- 
able goals  but  some  have  doubts  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Treasury's  proposal— for- 
mally known  as  the  aisset  depreciation 
range  system — to  effectively  contribute 
toward  the  achievement  of  these  ends. 
I  think  a  clear  understsmding  of  how 
tax  depreciation  works  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  winning  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. 
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Aasiuning  a  company  hsis  taxaUe  Ink- 
come,  an  Increase  in  its  tax  depreciatlotJ 
will  generate  cash.  This  can  be  used  t<> 
replace  existing  facilities  and  for  busi«' 
ness  expansion,  business  activity  that 
might  not  tAke  place  if  a  company  had 
to  borrow  at  unfavorable  interest  rates. 
The  point  to  be  noted  here  Is  that  It  14 
Increased  tax  depreciation  that  will  add 
Impetus  to  a  company's  plans  for  re» 
placement  of  obsolete  assets  and  instal* 
lation  of  productive  facilities  to  take  ad« 
vantage  of  new  technologies. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  a 
higher  depreciation  charge  does  not  nec- 
essarily reduce  a  company's  income. 
Commonly,  the  accelerated  methods  ol 
depreciation  calculation  used  on  tax  re- 
turns are  not  used  for  financial  account-" 
ing  purposes,  therefore,  greater  depreci- 
Atiaa  is  recorded  on  tax  retiuns  than  14 
reflected  on  the  company's  books.  TaJi 
savings  resulting  from  accelerated  ta:< 
depreciation  are  credited  to  a  reserve  for 
deferred  taxes.  In  practice,  amounts 
carried  in  reserve  to  be  payed  in  future 
years  will  not  be  called  upon  so  long  aa 
the  company  continues  to  increase  It^ 
investments  in  fixed  assets. 

Depreciation  liberation  as  provided  for 
in  the  "new  business  depreciatlcm  rules" 
would  be  neither  a  giveaway  to  busi- 
ness nor  a  massive  stimulant  to  the  econ- 
omy. It  would  be  a  small  but  signiflcanti 
step  along  the  path  of  orderly  economia 
expansion. 

ASSET    DEPRECIATION    RANGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  aj 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-| 
man  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clive-i 
LAND)    is  recognized  for  5  minutes.       \ 

Mr.   CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the( 
need  to  reform  our  tax  laws  governing 
depreciation  deductions  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  in  recent  years.  Since; 
the  investment  tax  credit  was  repealed! 
the  rate  of  increase  in  productivity  has' 
dropped  sharply,  so  that  it  is  now  alarm-' 
ingly  low.  In  fact,  over  the  last  4  years 
It  has  averaged  1.7  percent.  This  Is  too 
low  to  sustain  the  Increases  in  the  Na- 
tion's standard  of  living  which  we  have 
traditionally  maintained.  It  Is  also  too 
low  to  enable  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete successfiilly  in  international  trade. 
The  result  Is  that  imports  are  flooding 
the  coimtry,  and  pay  increases  are  not 
being  absorbed  in  productivity  increases 
but  rather  in  inflation. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Busi- 
ness Taxation,  which  explored  this  situa- 
tion in  depth,  found  that  cost  recovery 
allowances  in  the  United  States  are  lower 
in  the  United  States  than  In  any  other 
major  industrialized  nation.  The  result 
of  our  policy,  as  compared  to  the  more 
liberal  policies  of  other  countries,  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  dismally  lav 
incresise  In  productivity  per  worker  m 
the  United  States.  If  we  do  not  reverse 
this  present  trend,  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  all  in  this  country  is  tlireatened. 
as  is  ultimately  the  Job  of  all  who  can  be 
displaced  by  imports.  I 

The  Nixon  administration  acts  pro-  ! 
posed  new  depreciation  guidelines  would 
be  a  good  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  would  help  remedy  a  bad  situation. 
In  addition  to  encouraging  greater  capl- 
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tal  investment  and  a  resulting  increase 
in  productivity,  the  asset  depreciation 
range — ADR — proposal  would  have  the 
advantage  of  simplifying  somewhat  the 
present  system.  Under  it,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  make  depreciation  schedules 
more  nearly  comply  with  actual  depreci- 
ation of  assets  without  as  much  com- 
pUcated  and  wasteful  haggling  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  would  be 
parUcularly  true  with  elimination  of  the 
complicated  reserve  ratio  test. 

I  would  personally  prefer  a  more  far- 
reaching  reform  of  our  depreciation  sys- 
tem. There  should  be  a  new  orientation 
toward  encouraging  the  rate  of  capital 
investment  this  country  needs  to  enable 
it  to  increase  its  productivity  and  stand- 
ard of  living  without  causing  Inflation 
or  an  imbalance  in  international  trade. 
To  accomplish  this  I  would  favor  giving 
businesses  a  wide  latitude  In  this  area, 
to  the  extent  that  they  could  practically 
set  their  own  depreciation  schedules.  We 
need  to  simplify  our  tax  system  and 
wherever  possible  remove  areas  where 
the  IRS  and  the  taxpayers  engage  in 
unnecessary  warfare.  Though  it  is  doubt- 
ful the  ADR  proposal  is  enough  to  ac- 
complish aU  we  might  wish,  it  is  a  soimd 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  laud  the  efforts  of  Congresalnan 
John  B.  Anderson  in  obtaining  his  spe- 
cial order,  and  in  taking  the  lead  in 
rallying  support  for  the  President's  pro- 
posed reform  of  the  depreciation  sched- 
ules. This  is  just  one  of  a  number  of  areas 
where  the  administration  has  moved  to 
make  needed  reforms.  But  as  with  the 
others,  the  response  of  many  has  been 
criticism,  nitpicking,  and  negativism.  In 
this  area,  the  administration  deserves 
praise  for  its  efforts.  So  does  John  Ander- 
son, who  has  taken  the  initiative  to 
demonstrate  that  this  reform  of  depre- 
ciation has  the  support  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Nation.  He  has  ably  taken  charge 
of  the  situation  and  deserves  credit 
for  it. 

To  give  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
my  reasons  for  supporting  the  President 
on  this  proposal.  I  enclase  herewith  a 
background  statement  prepared  by  tlie 
House  Republican  conference.  This  state- 
ment is  well  researched,  well  docu- 
mented, and  well  reasoned.  It  avo:ds  the 
partisanship  which  hai  prompted  some 
of  the  attacks  on  the  proposal,  and  de- 
serves careful  reading. 

The  background  statement  follows: 

Pact  Sh«et  on  tbx  Proposed  Ditrxciation 
Rbgxtlationp  .  AssxT  Dtprkciation  Range — 
ADR 

t.    WHAT  ADa  WOT7LD  DO 

(A)  Provide  a  choice  to  taxpayers  to  take  as 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation  an 
amount  based  on  »  period  of  years  between 
20%  above  and  30%  below  the  guideline 
lives  established  by  Revenue  Procedure  63-21 
in  1982.  For  example,  the  g\UdeUne  life  for 
the  broad  class  of  machinery  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  wood  products  and 
furniture  was  pegged  at  10  years  in  the  1962 
regulations.  Under  ADR  a  taxpayer  co\ild 
pick  a  time  period  for  depredation  between 
8  and  12  years  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  only 
requirements  are  th»t  once  an  ADR  period 
haa  been  selected  It  cannot  be  changed  dur- 
ing the  Hfe  of  the  asset,  and  that  If  the 
ADR  system  Is  chosen  durtng  any  tax  year 
It  must  be  applied  to  all  assets  put  Into  serv- 
ice by  the  flxm.  ADR  would  not  apply  to 


structures  or  real  estate  Improvements  or  to 
public  utilities  llJce  electric,  water,  gae  and 
telephones.  It  would  apply  only  to  assets  put 
Into  service  after  December  31,  1970. 

(B)  Terminate  the  "reserve  ratio  test"  es- 
tablished by  the  Treasury  In  1962  for  taxable 
years  after  December  SI,  1970.  This  was  a  test 
designed  to  Insure  that  shortened  tax  lives 
chosen  by  taxpayers  conformed  to  actual 
service  lives,  but  proved  so  Inequitable  and 
administratively  cumbersome  that  it  was 
never  fully  put  Into  effect. 

(C)  Allow  taxpayers  electing  the  ADR  sys- 
tem a  choice  of  either  the  current  half-year 
convention  In  which  all  assets  placed  In  serv- 
ice during  a  taxable  year  are  considered 
placed  In  service  at  mid-year  for  deprecia- 
tion purposes,  or  a  new  modified  first  year 
convention  In  which  assets  acquired  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  would  be  treated 
as  acquired  at  the  first  of  the  year  and  assets 
acquired  during  the  second  half  of  the  year 
would  be  treated  as  acqvilred  at  mid-year. 
The  only  restriction  Is  that  the  method 
chosen  must  be  consistently  applied  to  all 
assets  put  Into  service  In  any  taxable  year. 

n.   WHT  ADR  IS  NSKDKD 

(A)  To  spur  productivity  growth  through 
modernization  of  machinery  and  equipment: 
(1)  In  the  past  four  years  the  productivity 
growth  rate  which  averaged  a  little  over  3% 
In  the  period  since  World  War  11  dropped  to 
a  dismal  1.7%.  Since  compensation  per  man 
hour  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  7%  during 
this  same  four  year  period,  the  average  in- 
crease in  unit  labor  costs  was  5.3%.  This  un- 
precedented Increase  In  unit  labor  costs  was 
a  primary  contributor  to  the  Inflationary 
surge  of  the  past  four  years  and  consequently 
to  the  need  for  the  restrictive  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  that  have  resulted  in  the 
current  economic  slack  and  unemployment. 

Since  Increases  In  real  wages  were  almost 
negligible  during  the  years  of  Infiatlon.  It  is 
clear  that  American  workers  can  only  ob- 
tain the  higher  living  standards  they  desire 
through  wage  Increases  that  can  be  absorbed 
by  high  productivity  growth  rates.  The  al- 
ternative Is  the  resumption  of  rising  unit 
labor  costs,  higher  prices,  and  an  endless 
treadmill  of  inflation.  The  general  public 
will  also  benefit  from  high  productivity 
growth  because  It  will  make  possible  rising 
wages  without  the  inflationary  pressures 
that  necessltatA  restrictive  economic  policies. 
(2)  A.  0.1%  Uicrease  In  the  annual  pro- 
ductivity growth  rate  translates  Into  $1  bil- 
lion of  GNP  In  1971.  Assuming  normal  eco- 
nomic growth,  this  0.1%  Increase  would  be 
$15  bUllon  In  1980  or  $60  billion  of  GNP  for 
the  entire  decade.  An  Increase  of  0.4%  In  the 
productivity  growth  rate  woxild  mean  $250 
billion  In  additional  GNP  over  the  coming 
decade.  These  increases  would  provide  both 
advances  In  real  Income  for  all  Americans 
and  significantly  enlarged  revenues  for  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

(B)  To  halt  the  recent  retrogression  in 
the  modernization  of  machinery  and  equip- 
rnent: 

(1)  As  a  result  of  the  depreciation  lib- 
eralization of  1962,  the  Investment  tax  credit 
and  the  period  of  stable  economic  growth 
during  the  mid  19e0's,  American  business 
made  tremendous  strides  In  reducing  the 
percentage  of  obsolete  equipment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  authoritative  McQraw-Hlll  survey, 
the  percentage  of  obsolete  manufacturing 
machinery  and  equipment  was  reduced  from 
20%  in  1962  to  14%  In  1968,  a  30%  drop. 
However,  the  termination  of  the  Investment 
credit,  high-levels  of  Inflation  and  depressed 
profits  have  led  to  a  reversal  of  this  trend 
since  then.  Between  1968  and  1970,  the  per- 
centage of  outmoded  manufacturing  equip- 
ment Increased  over  7%.  Whereas  between 
1962  and  1968  the  percentage  of  obsolete 
equipment  dropped  for  12  or  13  categories  of 
manufacturing  industries.  In  th«~lSter  pe- 
riod It  Increased  In  II  of  13  categories  as 
demonstrated  by  the  following  table: 
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|ln  percent) 


Industry 


Change 
1962-68 


Chanie 
1968-70 


Iron  and  steel -3  +2 

Machinery —7  —1 

Electrical  machinery —3  +4 

Autos,  trucks,  parts , —3  +1 

Aerospace --6  +6 

Other  transportation  equipment —14  +6 

Fabricated  metals —8  —6 

Stone,  glass,  eUy —5  +1 

Chemicals -h2  +5 

Rubber .-.  -f  -j-3 

Petroleum  and  coal —5  +5 

Food  and  beveraies —9  -f7 

Textiles -12  +5 

Note:  Minus  means  reduction  In  percentage  of  obsolete 
machinery:  plus  means  Increase. 

Source:  "How  Modern  is  American  Industry?"  Economics 
Department,  McGraw-Hill  Publications,  Dec.  6, 1968  and  Nov.  27, 
197a 

(C)  To  bring  the  American  buMness  taxa- 
tion structure  into  line  uHth  that  of  our  in- 
dustrial competitors  arUL  thereby  help  im- 
prove the  balance  of  trade: 

(1)  There  has  been  an  alarming  drop  In 
the  American  balance  of  trade  In  recent 
years.  For  the  period  1962-67,  the  average 
annual  trade  surplus  was  nearly  $5  billion; 
between  1968-70  It  declined  dramatically  to 
$1.6  billion,  a  70%  decrease. 

These  figures  mean  that  American  goods 
are  becoming  increasingly  less  competitive  in 
both  foreign  and  our  own  markets.  In  1961, 
the  VS.  exported  7V4  times  the  amount  of 
machinery  that  It  Imported;  by  1969,  It  ex- 
ported only  a  little  over  2V^  times  the  amount 
of  naachlnery  Imported.  In  this  period.  Im- 
ports expanded  by  470%  while  exports  only 
increased  75%.  In  such  categories  as  textile 
and  leather  machinery  we  actually  switched 
from  being  a  net  exporter  to  being  a  net 
Importer. 

(2)  While  many  factors  contribute  to  this 
decline  In  competitiveness,  an  important  one 
is  the  significantly  less  favorable  treatment 
afforded  American  business  Income  relative 
to  that  of  our  competitors. 

The  following  chart  Is  taken  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Busi- 
ness Taxation  and  Indicates  the  considerably 
shorter  cost  recovery  period  allowed  taxpay- 
ers m  most  other  lndu8*rlal  nations.  These 
shorter  capital  cost  recovery  periods  both  In- 
crease the  cash  flow  of  flrms  and  hence  the 
capacity  to  Invest,  and  lower  the  cost  of  capi- 
tal and  hence  Its  profitability — the  other  Im- 
portant factor  affecting  investment  decisions. 
By  shortening  recovery  periods,  ADR  would 
bring  the  American  tax  structure  more  into 
line  with  those  of  other  Industrial  nations 
and  make  it  possible  for  businessmen  to  re- 
place economically  and  technologically  ob- 
solete machinery  on  a  more  rapid  basis: 


Aggregate  cost  recovery  atlew- 

ance  (percentage  of 

cost  of 

Repre- 

asset) 

cost 

1st 

1st  3 

lst7 

recovery 

taxable 

taxable 

taxable 

Country 

period 

year 

years 

years 

Brifhini 

10 

20.0 

48.8 

89.0 

Cafwta 

10 

20.0 

48.8 

79.0 

France 

8 

31.3 

67.5 

94.9 

Italy 

6 

20.0 

65.0 

lOO.O 

Japan 

11 

34.5 

56.9 

81.4 

Luxembourg 

10 

28.0 

60.4 

101.9 

Netherlands 

5 

10.0 

42.4 

77.1 

Sweden 

5 

30.0 

65.7 

100.0 

Switzerland 

en 

15.0 

58.4 

90.0 

United  Kingdom.. 

12 

57.8 

78.1 

102.1 

Western  Germany. 

9 

16.7 

49.6 

88.8 

United  States 

13 

7.7 

33.9 

66.1 

(D)  To  stimulate  a  higher  rate  of  capital 
formation: 

(1)  If  the  United  States  la  to  enjoy  non- 
Inflationary  growth  through  Improved  pro- 
ductivity and  greater  competitiveness  in 
International  markets,  we  will  have  to  con- 


siderably step  up  our  rate  of  re-lnveetment 
of  ONP.  By  liberalizing  tax  treatment  of  bus- 
iness Income.  ADR  will  make  a  direct  contri- 
bution to  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 
Currently,  of  the  major  Industrial  na- 
tions the  United  States  reinvests  the  lowest 
portion  of  Its  GNP  as  the  following  table 
demonstrates: 


GNP  (1967-68) 

Country 

Percent  rein- 
vested in 
fixed 
assets 

Percent  rein- 
vested in 
machinery  and 
equipment 

United  States 

16.6 

6.9 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Germany 

France 

Japan 

18.2 

19.4 

23.1 

24.9 

34.0 

10.8 

8.9 

25.1 

Source:  OECO  Observer,  February  1970. 

(E)  Partially  compeiuate  for  effects  of 
inflation: 

(1)  Cturent  capital  recovery  allowances 
are  based  on  the  historic  cost  of  the  asset. 
Because  of  this,  depreciation  allowances  rep- 
resent a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
replacing  facilities  as  their  jwices  rise.  In  the 
last  decade  alone,  the  official  price  Index  rose 
20%. 

In  1940,  for  example,  the  cost  of  a  66  ton 
railroad  car  was  about  $2,500.  In  1963,  the 
price  of  the  same  car  stood  at  $9,000.  This 
means  that  over  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  re- 
placement, a  legitimate  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, would  have  had  to  have  been  taken  out 
of  profits  on  which  tax  had  already  been 
paid.  Similarly  a  certain  type  of  blast  fur- 
nace that  sold  for  $8  million  in  1946  would 
have  oost  $26  million  In  1963.  Again  the 
difference  would  have  had  to  have  been 
made  up  out  of  taxable  profits.  The  obvious 
Implication  is  that  underdepreciatlon  due 
to  Inilatlon  results  In  the  taxation  of  "phan- 
tom profits"  or  a  levy  on  capital.  One  lead- 
ing expert  on  depreciation,  George  Terborgh. 
stated  the  problem  succinctly:  "Taxation 
of  capital  consumption  Is  not  only  Inequi- 
table (but)  has  one  certain  effect:  the  re- 
tardation of  economic  progress  through  cur- 
tailment of  the  funds  available  to  Industry 
few  capital  Investment." 

(2)  The  President's  Task  Force  on  Busi- 
ness Taxation  estimated  that  this  underde- 
preciatlon due  to  Inflation  amounts  to  over 
$7  billion  annually  for  all  non-financial  cor- 
porations and  to  almost  $10  billion  annually 
If  financial  and  unincorporated  businesses 
are  Incuded.  By  shortening  the  cost  recovery 
period,  ADR  provides  considerable  relief 
from  the  costs  of  chronic  Inflation.  The  ac- 
celeration of  deductions  provides  that  more 
deductions  can  be  taken  before  any  partic- 
ular level  of  infiatlon  has  occurred  and  the 
acceleration  advantage  Itself  can  partially 
offset  the  Inflationary  erosion  by  Increasing 
the  present  value  of  the  deduction. 

(P)  To  improve  investment  opportunities 
for  small  and  medium  business: 

(1)  While  the  ADR  system  Is  being  crit- 
icized by  opponents  as  an  unwarranted  wind- 
fall to  big  business,  the  relative  benefits 
probably  are  greater  for  small  and  medium 
sized  businesses.  This  Is  because  these  firms 
are  least  able  to  go  to  the  capital  market  for 
external  funds  to  finance  Investment.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  that  increases  the  flow 
of  internal  funds  Improves  considerably  the 
abUlty  of  these  flrms  to  Invest.  Since  the 
major  source  of  Internal  funds  has  increas- 
ingly become  depreciation  allowances — In 
1946  d^reclatlon  accounted  for  36%  of  In- 
ternal funds  of  non-financial  corporations 
and  In  1969  for  76% — liberalization  of  de- 
preciation allowances  will  have  a  p>artlcular- 
ly  favorable  Impact  on  the  abUity  of  smaU 
and  medium  sized  flrms  to  expand  Invest- 
ments. 


(0)  To  help  meet  the  costs  of  environ- 
mental restoration: 

(1)  The  emerging  national  policy  requir- 
ing the  Incorpyoratlon  of  environmental  dam- 
age costs  In  product  prices  will  force  business 
firms  to  make  heavy  capital  expenditures  to 
develop  and  Install  pollution  control  tech- 
nology. Production  processes  which  have  been 
considered  acceptable  In  the  past  will  sud- 
denly become  Intolerable  and  many  flrms 
will  be  required  to  replace  assets  far  sooner 
than  Imag^ed.  But  shortening  capital  cost 
recovery  periods.  ADA  will  assist  In  easing  the 
transition  Into  new  technologies. 

m.    DOKS    THE    TRXAEURT    HAVR    TRE    IXOAL    AU- 

THoarrT  to  estabusb  aob? 

(1)  In  the  principal  legal  paper  relied  on 
by  the  critics,  Professor  Bittker  of  Yale 
states:  I  do  not  recall  any  action  by  the 
Treasury  In  prior  years  .  .  .  with  such 
momentous  revenue  consequences."  This  Is 
simply  a  misinterpretation  of  the  facts.  WhUe 
the  first  year  loss  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
substantial — $2.8  blUlon  In  1971 — the  critics 
fail  to  note  that  a  good  part  of  the  Initial 
losses  stem  not  from  the  shortened  guideline 
lives  but  from  the  modified  first  year  conven- 
tion. In  fact,  only  $1.0  bUllon  or  36%  of  the 
expected  first  year  loss  stems  from  the  short- 
ened guidelines.  The  remainder  stem  from  the 
modified  first  year  convention — a  change  that 
not  a  single  critic  lias  challenged  on  legal 
grounds. 

II  we  compare  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  re- 
sulting from  the  shortened  guidelines  lives 
under  ADR  with  the  loss  that  resulted  from 
the  promulgation  of  Revenue  Procedure  62-21 
by  President  Kennedy  as  a  percentage  of  the 
corporate  taxes,  we  see  that,  relatively,  the 
loss  In  1962  was  over  tuHce  as  large  as  under 
ADR.  Specifically,  the  first  year  loss  under 
R.P.  63-21  was  7.6%  of  corporate  Uxes  while 
the  loss  from  the  shortened  guidelines  under 
ADR  is  expected  to  be  about  3.6%  of  corporate 
taxes. 

(2)  Professor  Bittker  charges  that  the 
sweeping  objectives  of  the  ADR  system  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  and  Treasury,  e.g. 
to  promote  economic  growth,  create  Jobs, 
strengthen  our  trade  position,  etc..  oonsUtute 
basic  fiscal  and  economic  policy  not  merely 
"Interpretative  regvilatlons"  for  which  the 
Treasury  has  authority.  However,  In  annoimc- 
Ing  the  new  depreciation  guidelines  In  1963. 
President  Kennedy  suggested  equally  sweep- 
ing objectlvet:  "By  encouraging  American 
business  to  replace  Its  machinery  more 
rapidly,  we  hope  to  make  American  products 
more  competitive,  to  step  up  our  rate  of 
recovery  and  growth  and  to  provide  expanded 
Job  opportunities  for  all  American  workers." 

(3)  Critics  such  as  Senator  Bayh  charge 
that  ADR  abandons  the  crucial  "useful  life 
concept"  and  that  "Congress  has  established 
ample  precedent — If  any  Is  needed — for  the 
principal  that  any  abandonment  of  the  con- 
cept of  useful  life  requires  legislative  action." 
The  fundamental  flaw  of  this  argument  U 
that  "useful  life"  has  had  no  consistent,  en- 
during meaning  over  the  last  fifty  years,  but 
has  undergone  a  long  series  of  changes. 
Prior  to  1931.  the  taxpayer  had  wide  leeway 
as  the  amount  of  depreciation  he  could  write 
off  each  year.  As  one  scholar  haa  noted,  "De- 
preciation rates  .  .  .  during  the  first  20 
years  .  .  .  were  generaUy  based  on  estimated 
lives  which  turned  out  to  be  considerably 
shorter  than  the  actual  lives  ...  of  the 
assets  being  depreciated." 

In  1934,  with  Treasury  Decision  4422.  the 
interpretation  of  "useful  life"  swung  In  the 
other  direction  toward  a  rigid  notion  of  the 
useful  physical  life  of  an  asset.  In  1966  the 
Treasury  promulgated  new  nillngs  which  al- 
tered the  meaning  of  useful  Ufe  again  to 
mean  "uB«ful  Ufe  of  an  asset  In  the  busi- 
ness." Finally,  in  1962.  assets  were  group«d 
Into  less  than  100  broad  guideline  Uvea 
categories  (compared  to  the  more  than  6.000 
categories  under  the  previous  regulation — 
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Bulletin  "F").  This  swltcb  to  broad  assetl 
groupings  permitted  a  substantial  deviation 
between  actual  and  guideline  lives  for  manjr 
Individual  assets.)  The  new  guidelines  also 
were  made  available  during  the  first  tbrefl 
years  as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  taxpayer, 
This  meant  that  the  taxpayer  no  longer  had 
to  prove  to  the  IRS  that  his  tax  life  con-< 
formed  with  his  actual  service  life.  To  b^ 
sure,  after  19SS,  the  reserve  ratio  test  wad 
supposed  to  replace  the  traditional  obliga-« 
tlon  to  Justify  the  depreciation  period,  bulj 
it  never  really  became  operative.  | 

In  light  of  this,  the  critics  who  charge  that! 
ADR  departs  from  the  "useful  life"  conceplj 
might   be   asked   "which   version?" 

(4)  Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  the  cri- 
tics there  is  a  long  history  of  major  admin- 
istrative  changes  by  the  Treasury  concerning 
depreciation  allowances.  In  1934,  the  Waytt 
and  Means  Committee  proposed  an  across- 
the-board  25%  reduction  in  depreciation  pe- 
riods in  order  to  increase  revenues  and  elim- 
inate alleged  abuses  of  the  liberal  deprecla-4 
tlon  practices  developed  during  the  1920'8J 
However,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau  argued  against  Congressional  action 
on  the  grounds  that  "the  matter  should  bei 
rested  on  proper  administration  rather  than 
on  legislative  action."  He  then  proceeded  to> 
increase  depreciation  periods  by  about  25%. 
administratively,  with  the  full  support  andj 
acquiescence  of  the  committee. 

In  1954,  the  Internal  Revenue  bill  original-, 
ly  passed  by  the  House  contained  a  section' 
providing  that  IRS  could  not  disturb  a  tax-i 
payer's  depreciation  rate  so  long  as  it  did! 
not  differ  by  10%  from  what  the  IRS  deter-i 
mined  to  be  correct.  Since  in  the  previous! 
year  the  Treasury  Department  had  provldedj 
for  essentially  the  same  thing  in  a  set  of; 
new  regulations,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee decided  the  House  provision  was  notj 
necessary  and  left  the  change  to  rest  solely! 
on   administrative   authority. 

Finally,  the  reductions  in  guideline  lives  inj 
1962  were  in  many  Instances  two  or  three] 
times  greater  than  the  modest  20%  reduction! 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administration.  Thel 
guideline  life  for  textile  machinery,  for  ex-i 
ample,  was  reduced  by  44%,  for  airplane 
manufacturing  equipment  the  reduction  was 
47%,  and  for  baking  equipment  it  was  86%. 
Needless  to  say.  ADR  critics  like  Hubert; 
Humphrey  thought  these  1962  changes  to 
b©  fully  "within  the  authority  of  the  present 
tax  law." 


DEADLINE  ON  A  ROCKING  CHAIR 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  thei 
veteran  and  colorful  newspaper  editors; 
of  Florida  Is  Mr.  Malcolm  B.  Johnson 
who  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Florida  (Tal- ' 
lahassee)  Democrat,  one  of  the  Knight; 
newspapers.  ' 

Malcolm  Johnson  has  had  a  long  and, 
distinguished  career  as  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor. A  self -proclaimed  conservative,  he! 
has  s\umnoned  and  vented  his  eloquent! 
wrath  upon  many  a  cause  and  politician ! 
whom  he  considered  too  far  out  or  ad-' 
vocating  too  much  ple-in-the-sky  or,  for  \ 
that  matter,  championing  programs  he 
thought  unrealistic  or  not  in  the  public 
interest.  I  have  been  the  victim  of  some 
of  his  disapproval,  but  through  all  the 
years,  whether  he  opposed  me  or  sup- 
ported me,  Malcolm  Johnson  and  I  have 
respected  each  other  and  we  have  been 
friends. 

Malcolm  Johnson  has  been  a  man  of, 
impeccable  integrity  and  intellect  as  well ' 


as  moral  honesty  through  the  years.  He 
has  been  fair  and  he  has  been  consist- 
ent. I  am  pleased  that  he  has  found 
some  courses  pursued  by  me  in  recent 
years  which  he  could  conscientiously  ap- 
prove. Malcolm  Johnson  measures  up  to 
the  highest  standards  of  a  newspaper 
editor — able,  honest,  objective,  coura- 
geous— dedicated  to  his  great  profession 
and  to  his  responsibilities  as  well  as  to 
his  philosophy  of  the  public  interest. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  read  a  very 
interesting  and  informative  article  in 
the  Miami  Herald  of  April  18  about  Mal- 
colm Johnson  by  a  very  able  writer  of 
the  Herald,  Mr.  Nixon  Smiley.  I  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Mr.  Smiley's  article  about 
Mr.  Malcolm  Johnson  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Tropic,  Apr.  18,  1971] 
Deadline  on  a  Rocking  Craib 
(By  Nixon  Smiley) 

(Nixon  Smiley  U  a  Herald  Staff  Writer  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  TROPIC) 

Each  morning,  with  less  than  60  minutes 
to  deadline,  Malcolm  B.  Johnson  sits  down 
to  write  one  of  Florida's  most  outspoken  and 
influential  opinion  columns.  It's  all  port  of 
the  day's  routine  for  the  staunch  Independ- 
ent who  runs  a  newspaper  called  the 
"Democrat". 

Malcolm  B.  Johnson  may  be  the  only  editor 
In  the  United  States  who  directs  the  opera- 
tions of  a  dally  newspaper — the  Tallahasaee 
Democrat — from  a  rocking  chair. 

And  what  could  be  more  fitting  than  to  be 
a  rocking  chair  editor  on  a  paper  named 
Tallahassee  Democrat  that  is  located  on 
Colonial  Drive?  Moreover.  Johnson's  office, 
which  he  designed  himself,  la  of  "Tallahassee 
colonial"  architecture,  like  the  newspaper 
building,  and  is  decorated  with  authentic 
antique  colonial  future. 

The  rocking  chair,  which  dominates  the 
office,  fits  the  scene,  and  Johnson  fits  the 
chair.  A  suave,  relaxed,  bushy-browed  man 
of  enormous  bulk,  Johnson  has  no  idea  how 
much  he  weighs  above  200  and  doesn't  care. 

Some  readers  among  the  Tallahassee  Demo- 
crat's 35,000  subscribers  will  tell  you  that  he 
fits  the  rocking  chair  mentally.  This  feeling 
is  particularly  shared  by  the  young,  who  look 
upon  him  as  an  old  moesback.  And  the  more 
radical  young  may  think  of  him  as  more  than 
a  conservative — as  a  reactionary.  But  there 
are  hard-hats  who  look  upon  Johnson  as 
"too  liberal"  for  their  stomachs. 

Johnson,  whose  Image  has  been  created 
by  his  dally  column  in  the  Democrat,  "I  De- 
clare." couldn't  be  more  pleased  about  the 
mixed  attitude  toward  him  among  his  read- 
ers. Neither  a  Democrat  nor  a  Republican, 
but  a  hard-core  Independent,  he  writes  what 
he  thinks  and  what  he  believes. 

He  was  one  of  Governor  Askew's  en- 
thusiastic supporters  because  be  admired 
him  as  a  person  and  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. But  Johnson  discusses  Askew's  tax 
program  with  a  realism  that  has  made  some 
of  the  governor's  supporters  wonder  If  the 
editor  hasn't  already  become  disenchanted 
with  him. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Johnson.  "I 
thought  that  Askew  would  make  a  good  gov- 
ernor, and  now,  I  think  he  may  make  a  bet- 
ter governor  than  I  had  figured  he  would. 
But  his  tax  program  is  going  to  have  some 
tough  going  and  I  don't  see  that  anything 
would  be  gained  by  Ignoring  this." 

Johnson,  who  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
being  a  conservationist.  Isn't  adverse  to  tak- 
ing after  the  conservationists'  hides  when 
he  disagrees  with  them.  He  worries  about 
the  rapidly  growing  population  of  Florida 
and  what  it's  likely  to  do  to  this  state.  And 
the  way  he  takes  after  the  developers  and 
chamber  of  commerce  thinking  might  give  a 
hard-hat  cause  to  worry  that  Johnson  next 


will  be  espousing  the  catise  of  the  Weather- 
men. 

Instead,  he  confuses  everyone  by  writing 
a  column  supporting  his  old  friend  Harrold 
Carswell  and  condemning  the  Judge's  critics 
who  "done  him  wrong."  Johnson  thinks  the 
nation  missed  an  opptortunlty  to  get  a  good 
man  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  bench  when 
Carswell's  appointment  was  turned  down. 

Despite  the  controversial  image  of  its  edi- 
tor, the  Tallahassee  Democrat  has  a  remark- 
able record  in  its  recommendation  of  can- 
didates for  public  office.  Last  November  the 
Democrat  endorsed  three  unknown  Republi- 
cans, two  of  whom  were  running  against  vir- 
tually unbeatable  Incumbents — and  all  three 
won.  As  it  now  stands,  every  elected  official 
in  Leon  County  on  every  level  had  the  Dem- 
ocrat's endorsement. 

Then,  to  top  this  off,  Tallahassee  In  Feb- 
ruary elected  a  Negro  and  a  professional  con- 
servationist to  the  city  commission,  both  of 
whom  had  the  Democrat's  endorsement.  The 
Negro,  James  R.  Ford,  a  teacher,  and  Loring 
Lovell,  head  of  Conservation  70s,  ran  against 
two  longtime  members  of  the  commission, 
who,  under  normal  circumstances  would 
have  been  certain  winners. 

But  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  backed  Ford 
and  Lovell,  and  Johnson,  in  low-key  edito- 
rials, explained  why  the  paper  thought 
these  were  better  candidates. 

Johnson.  57,  started  out  at  the  University 
of  Florida  to  become  a  medical  doctor,  but 
decided  sifter  completing  his  pre-med  re- 
quirements to  go  into  Journalism. 

"I  had  a  roommate  who  was  studying  Jour- 
nalism, and  what  he  was  doing  seemed  In- 
finitely more  interesting  than  what  I  was 
doing — so  I  switched  to  a  Journalism  major," 
said  Johnson. 

He  began  his  Journalism  career  In  1935  on 
the  Jacksonville  Journal  at  a  salary  of  $5  a 
week.  It  was  during  the  Depression  and  the 
editor  was  forbidden  to  add  anyone  to  his 
staff,  so  he  paid  Johnson's  salary  out  of  the 
postage  stamp  fund.  The  following  year 
Johnson  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  do  pub- 
licity for  Raleigh  Petteway,  who  ran  for  gov- 
ernor against  Fred  P.  Cone. 

"It  was  a  great  experience."  said  Johnson. 
"I  really  learned  the  state,  and  I  acquired  a 
love  for  writing  about  politics  that  has  re- 
mained with  me  ever  since." 

Johnson  wound  up  working  for  the  Talla- 
hassee Democrat  In  1937,  but  two  years  later 
shifted  to  the  Associated  Press.  After  a  year 
in  the  AP's  Jacksonville  bureau,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Tallahassee,  where  he  has  been  ever 
since.  After  14  years  with  the  AP.  John- 
son went  to  the  Tattahassee  Democrat  in 
1954  as  its  editor. 

Knight  Newspapers,  which  purchased  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat  in  1965.  made  no 
changes  in  Johnson's  status,  but  sent  Wil- 
liam M.  Phillips  to  Tallahassee  to  serve  un- 
der him  as  maneiglng  editor. 

Phillips  thought  that  the  Democrat  needed 
a  column,  the  kind  of  column  be  knew 
Johnson  could  write. 

"Malcolm  not  only  knew  Florida  politics," 
said  Phillips  five  years  later,  "but  he  knew 
more  politicians  than  any  other  newspaper- 
man in  Florida.  And  he  was  something  of  a 
personality  himself.  I  couldn't  see  how  there 
was  any  way  for  him  to  fail  as  a  columnist." 

Johnson  agreed,  provided  Phillips  would 
let  him  get  a  few  columns  ahead  before  he 
began  running  them. 

"I  got  three  ahead — and  I've  never  even 
been  one  column  ahead  since."  said  Johnson. 
"I've  always  been  a  deadline  writer — waiting 
until  the  very  last  before  I  could  force  my- 
self to  sit  down  to  a  typewriter." 

The  Democrat,  being  an  afternoon  news- 
paper, has  a  9 :  15  a.m.  deadline  for  Johnson's 
column.  As  Johnson  will  tell  you.  any  sen- 
sible writer  would  write  the  column  the  day 
before.  But  Johnson  waits  until  an  hour 
before  deadline  to  begin  writing,  finishing 
the  last  line  on  deadline  and  then  quickly 
reading  over  the  copy  while  a  nervous  copy 


editor  stands  over  him  waiting  to  grab  the 
column  and  run. 

Johnson  writes  about  any  and  everything. 
When  he  learned  that  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co. 
was  planning  to  put  heavy  choppers  Into 
cut-over  woods  before  planting  the  area  in 
pines,  Johnson  realized  that  the  wild  azaleas 
growing  there  would  be  done-Ln.  So  he  called 
Ed  Ball  and  the  heavy  equipment  was  kept 
out  of  the  woods  until  Johnson,  through 
his  column,  could  excite  enough  people  to 
go  Into  the  woods,  dig  up  the  azaleas  and 
remove  them.  The  garden  clubs,  the  Audubon 
Society  and  the  City  of  Tallaha£see  Park 
Department  got  Into  the  digging  and  trans- 
planting. 

He  has  talked  the  paper  companies  Into 
preserving  certain  marginal  areas  of  the 
woods  where  there  are  unusually  fine  stands 
of  rare  native  trees  or  understory  shrubs. 

"The  paper  companies  realize  that  con- 
servation Is  today  very  Important,  and  that 
It  Is  good  public  relations  to  practice  It," 
said  Johnson. 

Through  his  columns  Johnson  has  had  as 
many  as  1,500  out  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
to  transplant  rare  plants  from  the  route  being 
cleared  for  Interstate  10  highway  which  will 
pass  near  Tallahassee. 

Johnson  Is  a  man  of  many  hobbles,  but 
most  of  them  are  related  to  nature — to  plants 
and  trees  or  wildlife.  He  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  who  is  an  expert  on  antiques,  live 
in  a  house  built  to  look  old  and  mellow  In  its 
wooded  location  on  North  Meridian  Road. 

Johnson  has  a  woodworking  shop,  but  he 
also  has  the  tools  for  working  silver  and 
pewter,  and  he  wants  to  add  bookbinding 
tools.  He  has  tried  painting,  which  both  his 
wife  and  his  daughter.  Donna  (now  Mrs. 
Sam  H.  Moorer  Jr.),  do  with  considerable 
more  ability.  "My  ego  couldn't  stand  the 
comparison."  said  Johnson. 

You  can't  tell  where  Johnson's  hobbles 
end  and  where  work  begins,  for  be  seems  to 
go  about  his  work  on  the  Tallahassee  Demo- 
crat as  though  It  were  a  hobby.  His  office  has 
the  atmosphere  a  hobbyist  likes  to  be  as- 
sociated with — the  unusual  pictures  on  the 
walls,  the  solid  old  antique  desk  with  Its 
massive  legs  pushed  against  the  wall. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Jerry  Carter.  John- 
son Is  left  as  the  oldest  person,  in  years  of 
service,  still  active  in  the  Tallahassee  polit- 
ical scene.  Not  even  Chief  Justice  B.  K. 
Roberts,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Flor- 
ida Supreme  Court  since  1949,  goes  back  as 
far  as  Johnson. 

Johnson  Is  a  Cracker  by  adoption.  Born  In 
Wardner,  Idaho,  in  1913,  he  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Alberta.  Canada,  at  an  early  age 
to  live  on  a  homestead  In  that  frigid  area.  In 
1925,  during  the  Florida  boom,  his  father, 
James  B.  Johnson,  decided  to  visit  Miami, 
bujrlng  a  round-trip  ticket. 

In  Jacksonville,  however,  there  was  a  long 
wait  before  the  next  train  left  for  Miami,  and 
the  elder  Johnson  rented  a  taxi  and  drove 
about  to  look  the  place  over.  He  never  got 
farther  south  than  Jacksonville.  Instead  of 
going  on  to  Miami,  he  wired  his  wife  to  sell 
everything  in  Canada  and  bring  the  family 
to  Jacksonville. 


A  GENERATION  GAP? 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  speech  by  a 
splendid  young  man  from  my  State  on 
the  subject  of  student  protests. 

This  fine  young  man.  E>ouglas  K.  Sllvls, 
was  a  student  in  the  high  school  in  Port 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  where  my  sister  has 
been  a  dedicated  teacher  for  many  years. 


He  Is  now  the  president  of  the  student 
government  at  Emory  University  in  At- 
lanta, where  I  am  sure  he  is  making  the 
same  kind  of  outstanding  record  he  made 
in  high  school. 

Mr.  Silvls,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Greater  Port  Lauderdale  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  discussed  the  question  of 
campus  imrest.  His  remarks  were  en- 
titled "Student  Protest:  A  Generation 
Gap?" 

In  this  stirring  talk,  this  knowledge- 
able young  man  pointed  out  that  there 
are  real  problems  on  our  campuses  which 
must  be  taken  seriously  by  all  of  those 
who  value  education  and  the  future. 

The  audience  received  Mr.  Silvls'  re- 
marks with  a  standing  ovation.  I  believe 
they  deserve  to  be  read  widely  and  I  am, 
therefore,  very  proud  to  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Generation  Gap? 

I  understand  that  many  good  speakers 
really  detest  having  to  give  breakfast 
spteeches  when  everyone  Is  groggy  and  un- 
responsive. Including  themselves.  But  never 
having  been  accused  of  being  a  good  speaker, 
It  doesn't  bother  me  In  the  least.  In  fact, 
having  Just  driven  In  from  Atlanta  after  my 
last  final  exam.  I'm  probably  more  in  danger 
of  falling  asleep  than  you  are. 

Actually.  I  think  I'm  going  to  enjoy  myself 
this  morning.  At  school,  as  president  of  the 
student  body,  I  often  find  myself  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  a  devil's  advocate.  When  I 
face  students,  I  find  I'm  defending  rational- 
ity and  responsibility — the  establishment 
views  held  by  the  school  administration  and 
external  forces — as  I  try  to  channel  students' 
energies  Into  directions  which  will  lead  to 
political  efficacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  go  before  school 
administrators — who  natursdly,  having  seen 
me  defend  them  before  the  students,  they 
tend  to  see  me  as  an  ally  or  as  "one  of  them" 
(which  Is.  of  course,  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  me  If  I  am  to  maintain  rap- 
port and  confidence  as  a  so-called  student 
leader) ,  I  have  to  bend  over  backward  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  students  do  not  pro- 
test simply  Tor  lack  of  entertainment,  but 
there  exist  real  problems  which  must  be 
taken  seriously  on  our  campuses. 

This  morning.  I  am  thankful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  having  to  take  neither  the  radical  nor 
the  establishment  position  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  It's  good  to  be  home  for  Christ- 
mas and  to  face  a  friendly  audience.  Since 
you  are  friendly,  and  since  I  know  many  of 
you,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  favor — to  attempt  to 
overlook  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  my  pre- 
sentation. For  some  of  the  things  I  have  to 
say  could  be  said  by  others,  ■with  more  con- 
viction. But  I  would  like  to  expose  part  of 
you,  perhaps  Tor  the  first  time,  to  certain  of 
the  Ideas  and  arguments  of  student  pro- 
testors. So  what  I  am  asking  Is  that  you  sim- 
ply engage  In  mental  exercise  of  weighing 
the  validity  of  arguments  and  ideas,  com- 
paring, attitudes  I  may  present  with  your 
own,  and  then  concluding  for  yo\irself 
whether  or  not  today's  youth — even  the  pro- 
testors, who  are  a  distinct  minority — are 
really  so  blameworthy  as  many  would  like 
to  make  them,  and  if  they  are,  who  or  what 
has  made  them  so  and  what  must  be  done 
now  for  children  growing  up  tomorrow? 

But  remember — for  this  exercise,  impar< 
tlallty  is  the  key.  If  necessary,  be  ready  to 
conclude  as  did  Pogo  In  a  recent  Sunday 
comic  strip,  when  he  commented:  "We  have 
met  the  enemy.  .  .  .  and  they  are  us." 

SEARCH    FOR   TRUTH 

Much  of  the  criticism  by  today's  youth 
is  against  the  basic  dishonesty  of  our  modern 
society.   The   most   prominent   criticism   of 


our  government  has  not  been  that  we  are 
Involved  In  protecting  American  Interests 
In  Viet  Nam  and  around  the  world,  but 
rather  that  we  do  It  under  the  guise  of  oom- 
pas&ionately  helping  other  countrlee  and 
their  people.  Ever  since  World  War  n  and 
the  Marshall  Plan,  Americans  have  busily 
embarked  on  a  foreign  aid  program  which 
they  have  continually  patted  themselves  on 
the  back  for  as  having  been  an  evidence  of 
their  compassion  and  nature  as  a  "Christian 
Nation."  But  this  kind  of  thinking  is  thor- 
oughly contradictory.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
a  Christian  Nation  will  only  exist  after  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  as  for  com- 
passion, well,  anyone  who  knows  economics 
realizes  that  whenever  we  give  another  coun- 
try's economy  a  shot  in  the  arm  it  Is  basically 
•tot  one  of  two  reasons :  either  ( 1 )  to  keep  up 
the  value  of  their  currency  so  that  the  bal- 
ance of  world  trade  isnt  upset,  which  of 
course  effects  America  or,  (2)  to  keep  that 
country  happy  with  a  pro-American  regime. 

We  wonder  why  even  the  recipients  of 
our  aid  end  up  hating  us.  calling  us  "The 
Ugly  American,"  but  It  becomes  fairly  evi- 
dent to  students  when  they  study  the  re- 
actions of  other  proud  nations  to  our  own 
condescending  attitude.  Other  countries 
could  save  a  lot  more  face  if  we  honestly 
admitted  both  to  their  people  and  to  ours 
that  our  foreign  aid  has  our  own  self- 
interests  at  heart.  Instead,  by  perpetuating 
the  myth  of  the  great  benefactor — the  United 
States — as  many  students  see  it,  we  are  per- 
petuating 3  crimes  (1)  we  convince  other 
nations  that  we  are  either  arrogant  or 
stupid,  neither  of  which  gains  us  friends: 
(2)  we  contradict  the  standard  of  honesty 
supposedly  held  high  In  America;  and  (3) 
we  succeed  In  duping  many  Americans  Into 
thinking  that  such  a  "Christian"  nation 
must  obviously  be  great  and  therefore  any- 
one who  suggests  any  changes  In  It  is  not 
only  wrong  but  Is  also  a  Communist. 

But  even  CIA  activities.  In  helping  to 
overthrow  anti-American  regimes  in  foreign 
nations,  would  never  have  been  subject  to 
such  strong  criticism  by  students  were  it  not 
for  the  facts  that  first,  we  publicly  abhor 
such  Intervention  when  Initiated  by  Com- 
munistic "subversion"  and  second,  we  only 
step  In  to  aid  nations  to  be  "Democratic" 
when  the  regime  In  power  is  not  pro-Amer- 
ican. After  all,  most  of  us  realize  It's  neces- 
sary. Everyone  knows  It  goes  on.  The  movies 
and  television  portrry  it — but  neither  Demo- 
crats nor  Republicans  will  admit  It. 

By  the  same  token,  another  major  criti- 
cism has  been  that  we  should  fight  a  hot 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  without  going  first 
through  the  chBinnels  of  congressional  d(^- 
laratton.  Of  course,  this  is  to  me,  personally, 
more  easily  Jtistlfied  than  our  foreign  aid  at- 
titude, because  formal  declaration  of  war 
results  in  formal  alignments  by  other  na- 
tions, treaties  being  entered  Into,  and  other 
concomitant  risks  that  this  Involves,  but  It 
Is,  nevertheless,  an  example  of  the  lack  of 
complete  truthfulness  exemplified  by  the 
nation  and  sometimes  Jumped  on  by  stu- 
dents. 

Still,  our  foreign  policy,  our  foreign  aid, 
and  especially  the  war — (because  of  Its  di- 
rect effect  or  young  people) — Is  only  a  com- 
mon rallying  point — another  "symbolic  act" 
If  you  win — it  is  only  a  sympton  of  our  prob- 
lem. As  we  all  know,  for  we  all  can  ob- 
serve the  hypocrisy  In  our  home  Institutions. 
Even  when  we  attend  chtirch,  we  ask  every- 
one we  meet  how  they  are  doing,  but  If  they 
should  happen  to  reply  with  some  heartfelt 
problem,  how  many  of  us  wotild  really  re- 
spond with  love  and  concern?  The  best  we 
might  muster,  would  probably  be  a  flippant. 
"Oh,  that's  too  bad",  or  "I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that" — and  sometimes  we  might  even  be  ao 
preoccupied  and  perfunctory  sls  to  say 
"Good,  glad  to  hear  It." 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  hy- 
pocrisy  I   ever   experienced   occurred   when 
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my  honor  society  sponsor  in  high  school 
fused  to  speak  to  me  after  the  results  of  ai 
cheating  survey  Id  administered  were  pub-| 
llshed  In  the  paper. 

The  crux  of  this  story  Is  not  so  much  now, 
as  It  was  then,  that  students  cheated  and. 
that  perhaps  our  values  and  school  grading 
systems  needed  re-evaluation,  but  rather  the 
response  of  my  honor  society  sponsor  who 
refused  to  speak  to  me  for  the  rest  of  thet 
year  because  someone  might  have  figured  outj 
that  It  was  at  our  high  school  and  in  bei< 
honor  society  that  there  were  Imperfections.' 
Rather  than  admitting  a  problem  and  seek- 
ing a  cure,  she  simply  was  angry  that  some- 
one had  dared  to  admit  any  problem  existed. 
This  is  one  aspect  of  what  students  are  now 
proteetlng  today,  and  although  I  don't  per- 
sonally believe  In  the  "d«noastratlon"  ap- 
proach, I  must  still  support  their  freedom 
of  expression  so  long  as  It  does  not  destroy 
or  Infringe  unduly  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
as  unfortunately  It  aomettmes  does. 

I  think  It  speaks  well  for  the  youth  of 
today,  however,  and  sboiUd  tend  to  give  you 
all  more  confidence  In  my  generation,  that 
they  still  do  respect  truth  and  principle.  Of 
course.  In  that,  as  In  most  other  things,  I'm 
sure  we  reflect  some  parental  influence.  Un- 
fortunately, as  you  In  business  know.  Just  as 
Tery  few  salesmen  will  admit  for  the  sake  of 
honesty  the  Inferiority  of  their  company's 
product,  very  few  students  practice  the  total 
honeety  that  they  clamor  for  either.  If  we 
did,  we'd  admit  more  often  that  we  weren't: 
sure  we  had  all  the  smswers  and  we  wouldn't) 
go  to  such  extremes  to  convince  others  they, 
should  listen  to  us.  ^ 

But  students  and  youth  throughout  the; 
world  today  cannot  be  blamed  for  feeling^ 
a  sense  of  urgency.  We  feel  the  pressure  of' 
the  poeslblllty  of  annihilation  not  only  fromi 
the  bomb,  but  also  from  pollution  and  the! 
population  explosion.  Even  in  less  advanced! 
nations  and  continents  there  Is  turmoil  and 
protest.  In  Africa  and  South  America,  edu- 
cation has  fostered  frustration  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations." They  are  in  the  stage  In  which  they 
see  wealth  and  modernization  In  other  coun- 1 
tries  or  in  their  next  door  neighbors,  and| 
they  are  impatient  to  achieve  similar  ad-( 
vances.  In  the  United  States,  conditions  exist; 
in  certain  geographical  areas  and  among  cer-  j 
tain  classes  of  people  that  are  not  too  differ-] 
ent,  some  of  these  areas  spawn  children  whoi 
somehow  become  students — why  they  protest, 
is  obvious. 

You  ask,  then,  why  are  children  of  middle; 
class  and  upper  class  homes  also  causing  con- 
frontation? Well,  besides  the  fear  of  the 
bomb,  pollution,  and  the  population  explo- 
sion, there  is  education  itself.  For  years,  col- 
leges and  universities  have  been  accused  of 
being  Ivory  tower  institutions,  insulated  from 
the  realities  of  life.  Businessmen  have  been 
known  to  complain  that  students  were  not 
prepared  for  reality  by  their  college  educa- 
tions. But.  since  the  early  lOfiO's  there  has 
been  more  and  more  emphasis  on  a  kind  of 
relevance  which  has  brought  with  it  a  new; 
activism  not  seen  since  the  30's. 

Many  people  today,  who  are  moet  con- 
cerned with  American  tradition,  forget  or 
simply  are  unaware  that  the  intercollegiate 
socialist  alliance  of  the  lB30's  had  the  sup- 
port of  a  greater  percent  of  the  student  popu- 
lation than  does  the  SOS  today.  They  dont 
think  about  the  fact  that  in  the  30'b  there 
were  campus  protests  vs — ROTC,  denuncia- 
tions of  the  curriculum  for  Its  support  of  the 
"established  system",  and  attacks  on 
America's  "Imperialistic"  foreign  policy. 

Of  course,  the  number  of  students  in 
college  was  much  smaller  then  and  there  was 
no  nation-wide  TV  coverage  to  facilitate  the 
spread  of  protests,  but  polls  showed  that  In 
the  I930's,  25%  of  college  students  were  at 
least  sympathetic  to  socLallam  and  almost 
40%  said  they  would  refuse  to  take  part  \a 
war. 
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As  the  Scranton  commission  has  noted,  "It 
Is  not  so  much  the  unrest  of  the  past  half 
dozen  years  that  is  exceptional,  as  It  is  the 
quiet  of  the  twenty  years  which  preceded 
them."  Prom  the  early  1940's  to  the  early 
1960'8  American  unlversitiee  and  colleges 
were  imcharacteristically  calm.  .  .  .  But  as 
the  tensions  of  the  cold  war  lessened,  stu- 
denu  felt  less  obligated  to  defend  Western 
democracy  and  more  free  to  take  a  critical 
look  at  their  own  society  again." 

And  now  having  come  down  out  of  Its 
Ivory  tower  to  find  that  it  is  threatened 
by  possible  annihilation,  having  found  that 
we  can  send  men  to  the  moon  but  that 
thousands  of  Americans  still  go  hungry — 
having  seen  classmates  drafted,  not  to  re- 
turn, and  not  really  s\ire  that  their  efforts 
have  saved  democracy  for  a  people  so  un- 
educated that  they  may  not  know  what  to 
do  with  democracy  If  they  had  It — having 
seen  governors  of  free  and  democratic  states 
stand  in  front  of  their  restaurants  with  a 
shotgun  or  their  state  schools  with  the  ma- 
Utla  to  keep  out  Blacks — having  seen  John 
and  Robert  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King 
assasinated.  the  first  two  on  nationwide  TV. 
the  university  coming  down  out  of  its  ivory 
tower  produces  a  small  segment  of  students 
and  professors  who  feel  a  sufilclent  sense  of 
urgency  to  wake  up  the  "silent  generation" 
that  has  gone  before  them.  That  generation, 
they  feel,  in  spite  of  all  their  accomplish- 
ments, which  they  admit,  simply  cannot  sit 
back  on  its  laurels  like  little  Jack  Horner  who 
contentedly  sat  in  bis  corner  saying  "What 
a  good  boy  am  I." 

On  top  of  all  this,  students  are  told  not 
to  rock  the  boat  but  to  realize  they  are 
Just  part  of  a  cycle  in  history — to  see  that 
democracy  and  the  United  States  offer  them 
a  better  life  than  has  ever  been  offered  before, 
and  just  enjoy  it.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  face  annihilation  possibilities  from  at 
least  3  sides  most  students  can  see  apatheti- 
cally squeaking  through  with  a  narrow  vic- 
tory over  great  odds  as  somebody  else  solves 
the  problems — until  they  go  a  step  further, 
with  the  Idea  that  history  repeats  Itself — 
and  look  at  the  democracy  of  Ancient  Rome. 

I  read  not  long  ago  that  five  reasons 
comnaonly  agreed  upon  by  historians  as 
major  contributors  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  the  following: 

1.  The  breakdown  of  the  family  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  divorce. 

2.  The  spiraling  rise  of  taxes  and  extrava- 
gant spending. 

3.  The  mounting  craze  for  pleasure  and  the 
brutallzatlon  of  sports. 

4.  The  expanding  production  of  armaments 
to  fight  ever-increasing  threats  of  enemy  at- 
tacks— when  the  real  enemy  was  the  decay  of 
the  society  from  within. 

And 

5.  The  decay  of  religion  into  myriad  and 
confusing  forms,  leaving  the  people  without 
a  uniform  guide. 

Sound  familiar?  While  our  nation  shows 
all  five  of  these  symptoms,  is  It  any  wonder 
that  students  searching  for  reality  come  up 
with  some  way-out  Ideas? 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  problem  of 
aU.  as  theologians  must  agree,  is  that 
where  there  Is  no  God.  there  are  no  absolutes, 
no  definite  laws  to  define  what  is  right  or 
wrong.  This  may  explain  part  of  the  cur- 
rent disregard  for  law  and  order. 

Probably  the  most  unfortunate  thing  about 
the  "silent  generation"  those  who  went  to 
school  from  the  40's  to  the  60'8,  la  that  while 
they  were  being  educated  quietly  and  In- 
dustriously In  preparation  to  making  money, 
they  were  often  educated  to  be  obsessed 
with  that  aspect  of  life. 

They  learned  the  technique  of  cutting 
corners.  They  learned  to  be  Sunday  Chris- 
tians who  go  to  church  Sundays  before 
watching  their  football  games,  and  then 
remember  the  football  game  to  talk  about 
It  all  week  long,  but  forget  their  faith  until 


next  Sunday.  .  .  .  Their  children  have  some- 
how noticed  all  this.  . . .  Parents  often  set  one 
standard  for  their  children  and  another  for 
themselves.  Meanwhile,  the  government  re- 
spKjnds  by  trying  to  soothe  the  national  con- 
science with  talk  of  fulfilling  our  duty  as  a 
Christian  nation,  and  on  the  individual  level, 
our  own  churches  sometimes  even  Imply  that 
all  is  relative  and  there  is  no  standard. 

Quite  naturally,  the  student  hit  full  in  the 
face  in  college  with  people  questioning  ev- 
erything he  thought  he  believed,  begins  to 
look  around  for  something  stable  and  tied 
down.  If  his  own  faith  is  not  reinforced  in 
his  own  mind,  he  becomes  willing  to  follow 
someone  else  who  has  a  purpose  and  seems 
to  know  where  he's  going. 

Students  are  not  always  easily  taken  In, 
but  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  book,  "Push 
Comes  To  Shove"  by  Steven  Helman,  a  Har- 
vard student  who  calls  himself  a  member  of 
the  "radical  middle",  too  often  truly  con- 
cerned but  confused  students  become  ex- 
ploited for  the  purposes  of  egotistical  stu- 
dent radical  leaders  and  professors.  Students 
who  are  aware  of  a  problem  but  not  solution, 
are  willing  to  try  a  new  Idea  for  waking  up 
those  who  seem  destined  to  slumber  Into 
oblivion. 

But  don't  be  too  discouraged  by  the 
thought  of  unsuspecting,  well-meaning  stu- 
dents being  sucked  into  the  fold  of  those 
who  would  preach  anarchy  and  violence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  It. 

As  the  Scranton  Commission  found  In  its 
report,  an  Interesting  phenomenon  has 
grown  up  in  the  protest  movements  known 
as  "the  paradox  of  tactics".  What  this  es- 
sentially means  is  that  radical  leaders,  in 
order  to  gain  the  manpower  and  cooperation 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  are  simply 
"liberals",  i.e.,  they  favor  some  changes  with- 
in the  system,  often  having  to  do  with  the 
running  of  the  university — those  radicals 
find  that  they  have  coopted  students  who 
refuse  to  accept  violent  methods  and  may  be 
dlsuaded  by  one  or  two  liberal  leaders. 

Let  me  give  you  a  personal  example.  At 
Emory  last  spring  a  number  of  students 
demonstrated  on  the  quadrangle.  The  Im- 
petus was  gained  when  the  president  sent 
troops  Into  Cambodia.  Some  proclaimed  this 
to  be  an  escalation  of  the  war,  which  na- 
turally would  mean  stepping  up  the  draft 
call.  You  know  what  that  means.  Since  the 
rallies  were  held  at  12:00  noon  in  the  very 
center  of  traffic  between  classes,  hundreds  of 
students  becamae  Involved  In  observing  the 
demonstration.  If  not  participating. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Kent  State  incident 
occurred.  Now,  a  lot  of  students  failed  to 
see  why  the  National  Guard  was  on  a  campus 
with  rifles  shooting  at  students  and  besides, 
everybody  was  willing  to  Join  In  a  day  of 
mourning,  so  the  participation  grew. 

Black  students  particularly  used  the  op- 
portunity to  sound  off  about  racism,  ques- 
tioning later  why  so  much  more  was  made 
over  Kent  State  than  Jackson  State,  a  Black 
university  where  students  were  also  killed. 

Some  simply  enjoyed  getting  out  of  classes. 
Others  used  the  chance  to  tie  in  Kent  State 
to  problems  of  university  governance.  For  all 
different  reasons,  many  people  came  togethei 
and  enjoyed  being  in  a  "movement". 

Finally,  one  night  after  a  faculty  meeting 
when  the  faculty  had  voted  to  postpone  de- 
ciding what  to  do  about  ROTC,  some  radical 
students  saw  their  chance  to  get  things  really 
moving.  At  a  hastily  called  night  rally  at 
which  I  was  not  initially  present,  although 
I  usually  tried  to  keep  my  ear  to  the  ground, 
some  faculty  members  accused  me  of  having 
sold  out  the  students  because  It  was  I  who 
^ad  requested  the  faculty  moratorium,  until 
after  a  student  referendum  had  been  held, 
but  things  were  twisted  around  until  it  was 
promulgated  that  I  had  simply  defended 
ROTC  on  behalf  of  the  whole  student  body, 
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rather  than  that  I  asked  to  be  given  time 
to  poll  the  students  for  their  opinions. 

Well,  when  I  finally  arrived  after  a  friend 
had  phoned  me  to  hurry  on  over,  the  faculty 
member  had  disappeared.  But,  a  few  stu- 
dents called  me  a  Paclst  pig  as  I  walked  to 
the  microphone  and  there  was  a  general  hiss- 
ing In  the  audience,  so  I  knew  the  damage 
had  been  done. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  somewhat  fright- 
ened— Jtnowlng  what  crowds  were  sometimes 
like  and  realizing  that  the  great  silent  ma- 
jority who  had  elected  me  were  safely  tucked 
in  their  beds  or  studying.  So,  as  usual,  I 
prayed  and  the  words  came.  And  as  I  began 
by  explaining  first  the  misunderstanding 
about  the  faculty  meeting,  the  hlssera  were 
quieted  by  those  next  to  them.  And  more 
Important,  they  listened.  Later,  when  I 
pointed  out  somewhat  angrily  how  one- 
sided and  parochial  their  attitudes  were  in 
Indulging  In  booing  and  hissing  and  name- 
calling,  they  still  listened — and  when  I  sug- 
gested that  breaking  into  and  occupying  an 
empty  building  would  not  only  accomplish 
little  other  than  breaking  a  law,  but  would 
Invite  the  entrance  of  police  or  outside  inter- 
vention such  as  they  were  protesting 
against — they  still  listened.  And  not  only 
that,  but  when  some  of  the  radical  leaders 
attempted  to  press  on  with  the  occupation, 
other  so-called  leaders  disagreed  and  took 
the  more  rational  approach. 

In  the  end,  half  the  students  followed  one 
boy  who  was  determined  to  lead  somet>ody 
somewhere  on  a  Journey  to  wake  up  the 
president  of  the  university  and  tell  him 
what  they  had  planned  on  saying  by  occupy- 
ing the  building,  while  the  other  half  stayed 
on  the  quadrangle  to  have  a  discussion.  The 
same  thing  apparently  happened  at  scores 
of  institutions,  where  the  rational  students 
drawn  into  the  movement  prevented  others 
from  violence — for  only  6%  of  all  univer- 
sities which  experienced  protests  engaged  in 
any  tyjw  of  violent  actions  whatsoever. 

When  we  think  about  crowd  psychology 
and  realize  what  could  have  happened,  over 
a  period  of  prolonged  rallies,  I  think  that's 
cause  for  thanksgiving.  And  especially  real- 
izing that  major  acts  like  bombings  were 
Almost  invariably  perpe>trated  by  only  a 
small  group  at  night,  or,  as  at  Wisconsin, 
during  the  summer,  when  no  crowds  could 
be  mustered,  it's  easy  to  see  that  the  vio- 
lent— those  whom  J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  are 
merely  the  first  to  runs  out  of  ideas — are  in 
a  very  distinct  minority. 

Well,  you  now  have  a  conglomeration  of 
a  few  of  the  speeches  and  bull  sessions  of 
a  senior  In  college  who  has  spent  two  years 
trying  to  figure  out  what  the  shouting  was 
all  about,  one  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
Join  it.  and  a  good  part  of  the  fourth  caught 
in  the  middle — between  the  student  body 
and  the  administration. 

I  personally  have  been  very  fortunate,  and 
I  readily  admit  It.  I've  never  had  to  cry  my- 
self to  sleep  because  of  having  parents  who 
didn't  get  along — as  some  of  my  friends  and 
relatives  have  had  to  do;  I've  never  gone 
hungry,  but  I've  never  had  time  to  get  into 
trouble;  and  I've  always  known  where  my 
parents  stood — under  God  and  above  me. 

Consequently,  I  didn't  go  into  college  feel- 
ing like  a  reject  from  a  society  that  dldnt 
want  me,  as  did  the  boy  who  lived  next  door 
to  me  in  my  freshman  year — a  boy  who  tried 
8D8  Involvement,  who  tried  the  alcoholic- 
drug  addict  cop-out,  and  finally  the  ulti- 
mate cop-out,  as  he  committed  suicide. 

But  I  now  know  what  the  shouting's 
al>out,  and  although  I  disagree  with  the 
analyses  of  some  of  the  priorities,  and  I  dis- 
agree with  some  of  the  tactics,  I  must  admit 
to  the  urgency  of  many  of  the  problems. 
Tm  sure  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  of  student 
suicide  rates  to  make  you  Interested  too. 

PAUSX 

But  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you  with  all 
Of  these  minuses  about  students'  outlooks 


on  life.  Not  only  would  It  be  unfair,  with 
Christmas  almost  here,  but  it  would  also  be 
an  untrue  picture.  In  the  first  place,  let  me 
remind  you  that  even  last  spring  only  30% 
of  campuses  actually  engaged  In  strike  activ- 
ity, and  only  5%  of  all  campuses  experienced 
any  incidents  of  violence.  Remember,  too, 
that  even  In  the  middle  of  aU  the  activity 
last  spring,  a  Harris  poll  survey  Indicated 
that  68%  of  the  students  said  violence  was 
totally  unacceptable  as  a  means  of  dissent — 
and  that  was  when  students  in  general  were 
angry  over  Kent  State. 

Remembering,  too,  that  in  our  system  of 
democracy,  we  invite  demonstrations  by  as- 
surtng  the  right  of  ptec^le  to  assemble.  We 
also  guarantee  free  speech.  Consider  bow 
most  Interest  groups,  from  labor  unions  to, 
well  .  .  .  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  make 
themselves  heard.  Students  by  and  large, 
can't  hire  lobbyists,  but  many  of  the  prob- 
lems they  demand  be  faced  are  really  Im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  our  nation — at 
least  In  their  opinion — so  they  do  what  makes 
the  news. 

You  may  be  comforted  to  know  that 
schools  like  Wisconsin  and  Berkeley  have  had 
relatively  conservative  presidents  elected. 
Just  as  I  was  at  Emory,  on  platforms  of 
nonviolence  and  even  a  pledge  to  concern 
student  government  with  the  university — 
not  natlotul  politics.  It  appears  that  average 
students  are  "reacting"  against  violence, 
much  as  the  nation  Is,  for  they're  coming 
out  to  vote  and  electing  moderate  leaders. 
Meanwhile,  at  least  at  Emory,  last  year's 
strike  leaders  have  either  flunked  out  of 
school,  gotten  married,  or  decided  to  study, 
all  of  which  have  conspired  to  give  me  a  very 
peaceful  Fall.  Our  biggest  anti-war  rally  had 
only  18  participants. 

Meanwhile  at  Elmory  everybody's  become 
interested  in  a  conservative  idea — a  student- 
sponsored  public  interest  action  g^oup  of 
lawyers  and  scientists  to  flght  the  major  pol- 
luters in  the  state  of  Georgia — in  the  coiu^ 
room.  Hopefully,  several  Georgia  schools  will 
band  together  in  this  effort. 

There  Is  only  one  thing  that  really  scares 
me  though.  And  that  is  exemplified  by  the 
emergence  of  the  Right  Angle,  a  new  Emory 
newsletter,  which  Is  so  far  right  it's  almost 
coming  around  to  the  other  side.  Just  to  show 
you  how  much  the  campus  is  really  a  reflec- 
tion of  American  society,  this  John  Birch 
style  paper  has  called  our  antl -pollution  ef- 
forts a  Communist  plot  .  .  .  even  though  the 
Deputy  Asst.  Atty.  General  of  the  U.S.,  Bruce 
Wilson  has  given  It  his  unqualified  support. 

With  all  of  the  name-callli.g  and  misun- 
derstanding, with  hard  hats  and  police  some- 
times reacting  violently  to  students,  with 
even  Federal  Judges  like  Edward  M.  Curran 
publicly  lumping  the  "hordes  of  long-haired 
youths  and  straight  haired  girls"  and  the 
"bearded  bums"  who  make  him  a  "tired 
American",  I'm  afraid  there  is  too  much  re- 
action and  not  enough  communication. 

The  essential  problem.  If  It  Is  possible  to 
pinpoint  such  a  thing.  In  my  opinion  is  based 
on  a  mistake  concerning  responsibility.  Pres- 
ent generation  adults  like  to  take  credit  for 
all  the  advances  of  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology and  all  the  other  wonderful  accom- 
plishments of  our  nation  to  date,  and  then 
make  this  statement:  "The  future  Is  In  the 
hands  of  our  youth." — This  may  be  a  He, 
or  It  may  simply  be  a  cop-out. — Everyone 
knows  that  the  future  has  always  been  In 
the  hands  of  the  present  generation.  What 
worries  adults  is  that  they'll  give  youth  a 
future  and  that  their  youth  won't  know  what 
to  do  with  it — based  on  the  actions  of  college 
students  today.  And  by  the  way,  remember 
that  students  per  se  make  up  less  than  16% 
of  the  40  million  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  24;  42%  are  working,  14% 
are  housewives,  8%  are  in  the  military  and 
many  are  unemployed  according  to  Steven 
Hess,  national  chairman  of  the  White  House 
Conf.  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Well,  what  do  theee  youth,  then,  think 


about  the  present  generation?  Adults  fear 
that  they  are  much  more  hostile  than  they 
really  are.  Actually,  most  young  people  simply 
resort  to  tirades  as  children,  and  demon- 
strations as  students,  because  it  seenas  they 
have  to  be  spiectacular  to  get  any  attention. 
The  feeling  of  helplessness  about  the  wortd 
problems  comes  mainly  because  young  people 
know  their  future  is  In  the  hands  of  adults — 
but  they  cant  do  much  about  It.  A  little 
concern,  willingness  to  open  channels  even 
at  the  expense  of  swallowing  a  little  pride 
(after  all  who  are  the  "mature"  adults  any- 
way?) ,  may  do  wonders.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  moet  students,  no  generation  gap  exists. 
What  does  exist  Is  a  credibility  gap. 

If  there  truly  is  such  a  gap.  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  forgetting  by  adults  of  the 
questioning  insecurity  of  their  own  youth — 
plus  a  lack  of  faith,  perhaps  due  to  their 
own  Jobs  as  parents,  that  today's  youth  will 
come  through  their  artificially  extended 
period  of  adolescence  without  sound  con- 
clusions to  their  problems. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  draw  to  a  close  If  my 
presentation  has  raised  any  questions,  I 
suggest  it  might  be  more  beneficial  for  you 
to  ask  your  questions  to  your  own  sons  and 
daughters  and  other  young  people.  And  make 
them  believe  you  are  sincerely  Interested  In 
their  views,  by  really  being  interested. 

I'd  like  to  have  stood  up  here  and  told  you 
all  not  to  worry  about  future  protests  and 
problems,  that  such  are  Just  a  passing  fad. 
But  I  don't  believe  that.  And  I'd  no  more  He 
to  you  than  to  Emory  students,  whom  I  told 
quite  frankly  I  oppose  violence,  and  I  felt 
their  attacks  on  ROTC  were  nothing  more 
than  a  witch  hunt  which  threatened  the 
rights  of  ROTC  students  simply  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  symbolic  show.  They  respected 
honesty,  as,  by  large  I  think  students  do 
everywhere,  and  as  I  know  you  do  ...  in  it 
lies  the  key  to  all  our  futures. 

I  close  by  telling  you  the  same  thing  I  re- 
cently told  a  meeting  of  the  Emory  Alumni 
Association,  at  which  an  old  gentleman 
wanted  to  know  why  and  how  college  ofll- 
clals  could  condone,  and  the  student  govern- 
ment could  allow,  people  like  Jane  Fonda  to 
speak  to  their  student  bodies.  He  was — not 
unusually — very  skeptical  of  the  abilities  of 
college  age  young  adults  to  avoid  being 
duped  by  Miss  Fonda. 

Well,  we  were  sorry  we  had  allowed  Jane 
Fonda  to  speak — not  because  of  what  she 
said,  but  because  of  what  she  didn't  say.  As 
opposed  to  the  reaction  to  Ralph  Nader,  In 
which  students  exliibited  a  positive  concern 
to  do  something  about  pollution  and  con- 
sumer fraud,  about  all  anybody  could  say  was 
"Well  now  I've  seen  Jane  Fonda",  she  couldn't 
stand  up  to  the  barrage  of  questions  asking 
her  to  docvmaent  her  statements,  to  give 
evidence,  to  prove  she  knew  what  she  was 
talking  about. 

We're  not  gullible.  You  know  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  part  of  the  communication 
problem  is  simply  based  on  fear  that  you 
won't  have  the  answer  to  our  questions,  while 
we  fear,  simply  that  you  don't  know  what 
we're  asking.  What  we're  all  really  saying  Is, 
we've  got  to  find  the  solution  together. 

The  statement  Is  stUl  applicable  today: 
"All  we  really  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself." 


RELEASE  OP  IMPOUNDED  1971 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  honorable  Democratic  whip,  Tip 
O'Neill,  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 577,  which  would  instruct  the 
President  to  release  the  1971  appropria- 
tions that  he  has  Impounded.  I  commend 
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my  colleague  for  this  action  and  support 
him  fully  on  this  matter.  In  fact,  at  h^s 
request.  I,  as  whip  of  the  Illinois  Den^- 
ocratic  delegation,  am  introducing  ja 
companion  resolution  in  an  attempt  tio 
demonstrate  the  widespread  concern  ov^r 
the  President's  action — or  rather,  ina<^- 
tion. 

My  companion  resolution  has  been 
sponsored  by  all  12  Members  of  the  111 
nois  delegation.  We.  as  a  group,  fe^l 
strongly  about  the  President's  decision 
hold  back  funds — a  decision  which 
having  devastating  effects  on  our  uij- 
ban  areas.  Because  our  cities  are  sick  anjd 
dying,  I  believe,  as  does  our  distinguished 
whip,  that  now  is  not  the  time  for  this 
administration  to  play  politics  with  the^ 
desperately  needed  fimds. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
^ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  peri- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Yor|c 
Times  of  April  23,  1971,  commented  edij- 
torially  on  the  need  for  expeditious  act- 
tion  on  legislation  to  establish  a  Joinjt 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  i 

The  Senate  on  March  16,  1971,  apt- 
proved  legislation,  Senate  Joint  Resoluj- 
tion  17,  to  establish  such  a  committee 
and  similar  House  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  3,  and  identical  bills,  art 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  with  27fc 
cosponsors.  I 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  ai 
opportunity   to   be   aware    of   the   Ne 
York  Times  views  on  this  matter,  I 
elude  the  text  of  its  April  23  editori 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

ENVtROWMBNTAL    RFVTIW 

Burled  m  the  unfinished  business  of  thj 
last  session  of  Congress  was  a  bill  of  sucl 
oompelllng  good  sense  that  It  Is  hard  to 
why  Its  enactment  should  be  delayed  an^' 
other  week.  A  proposal  for  a  Joint  Congres*' 
slonal  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  Environment,  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  a  month  ago,  wltJ^ 
Senator  Muskle  of  Maine  taking  the  lead. 

A  Hoiise  version,  sponsored  by  Representa* 
tlve  DlngeU  of  Michigan,  now  reposes  In  thf 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House,  and  althougl^ 
there  are  hints  that  It  Is  soon  to  emerga, 
the  legislative  record  hardly  warrants  taklnf 
anything  for  granted.  Introduced  In  varylnf 
forms  for  four  consecutive  sessions,  the  meas«- 
ure  was  passed  by  both  houses  last  yea^ 
only  to  die  a  frustrating  death  In  a  conferf 
ence  committee.  i 

The  blU  would  give  Congress  what  It  badlf 
needs — a  long-range  committee  concerned 
not  with  specific  legislation  but  with  giving 
the  members  a  broad  and  continuing  review 
of  environmental  matters.  It«  fimctlon* 
wDiUd  be  to  Identify  problems  as  thef 
emerge,  keep  track  of  successes  and  failure^ 
In  governmental  approaches  to  the  environ* 
ment,  hold  hearings  on  the  annual  report 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and.  above  all.  enable  the  standing  com-* 
mlttees  of  Congress  to  act  conoertedly  \n  thW 
vital  area,  with  a  sense  of  coherence  and  prl^ 
orltles  not  always  discernible  In  their  legls* 
latlve  output. 

Political  and  personal  rivalries  were  a 
factor  In  holding  up  this  legislation  in  th^ 
past.  It  must  be  plain  by  now  that  nelthe* 
Congress  nor  the  country  can  any  longei 
afford  that  picayune  luxiUTr. 


END  OF  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES  FOR 
SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  encourage 
States  to  increase  the  proportion  of  their 
expenditiu-es  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  by  12  of 
my  colleagues — the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Badillo)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bttrke  ) ,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards), the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  EiLBERG) ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington), 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Donald), the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Mn<VA) ,  the  gentlewc«nan  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 
The  number  of  my  new  bill  is  H.R.  7759. 

This  legislation  would  shift  school  tax 
burdens  from  the  local  property  tax  by 
reimbursing  each  State  for  50  percent  of 
the  increased  cost  above  the  local  share 
assumed  by  the  State  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  The 
cost  of  Federal  leverage  to  be  applied 
would  total  about  $5  billion  over  an  in- 
determinate number  of  years,  but  no 
permanen*.  dependence  is  created  for 
Federal  moneys. 

In  discussing  the  property  tax  prob- 
lem with  tax  experts  and  educators  I  dis- 
covered a  very  broad  interest  in  the  use 
of  a  single  State  tax  mechanism  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  fi- 
nancing, rather  than  continued  reliance 
on  the  inelastic  property  tax  admin- 
istered at  the  local  level. 

I  have  written  the  commissioners  of 
education  of  each  of  our  50  States  to 
bring  my  bill  to  their  attention  and  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  response.  The 
letters  I  have  received  from  these  men 
and  women  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
approach  taken  in  my  bill  is  the  correct 
one — that  is,  that  State  financing  of  ed- 
ucation costs  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  My  formula  was  drafted  to  en- 
courage, to  give  a  Federal  inducement 
to  this  concept,  without  putting  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  in  the  business  of  per- 
manently contributing  to  finance  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
formula  of  incentives  for  State  assump- 
tion of  the  school  tax  burden.  Other 
formulas,  bEised  on  this  legislative  con- 
cept may  prove  to  be  more  workable. 
Because  of  the  very  great  disparity  in  the 
amount  of  tax  effort  between  the  States 
which  Is  dramatically  illustrated  In  the 
table  Included  In  my  earlier  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  23. 
1971,  at  pages  7631-7634,  the  formula 
developed  In  this  legislation  is  compre- 
hensive enough  to  assist  any  State  which 
increases  its  share  of  educational  ex- 
penditures. 

I  have  also  been  encouraged  In  the  re- 
sponse the  bill  has  received  from  others 


In  the  educational  community  who  have 
followed  the  proposal  for  State  financing 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
since  its  original  proposal  by  Dr.  James 
Conant,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  at  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States  annual  meeting  in  1968. 
The  Governor  of  Michigan,  the  Honora- 
ble William  G.  Milliken,  has  also  moved 
in  the  direction  proposed  by  Dr.  Coniint. 

The  Governor's  proposal  calls  for  a 
uniform  and  limited  property  tax  for 
school  operations.  The  total  property  tax 
levied  throughout  the  State  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  Governcw,  be  decreased 
substantially  and  the  State  Income  tax 
would  be  increased  to  offset  the  cut  in  tax 
on  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  imder  my  bill 
has  the  option  of  adopting  any  state- 
wide revenue-producing  tax.  My  bill 
offers  a  Federal  incentive  to  bring  this 
change. 

The  bill's  formula  Is  intended  to  reduce 
the  local  property  tax,  by  some  or  all  of 
the  55  percent  of  the  total  cost,  nation- 
wide, for  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  which  that  tax  is  now  bear- 
ing. 

Taxes  for  support  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  historically  levied 
on  real  estate.  More  and  more,  this  re- 
gressive type  of  taxation  is  coming  under 
widespread  criticism  that  is  not  limited 
to  any  State  boundary. 

Coupled  with  problems  in  the  method 
of  assessment,  is  the  gross  disparity  In 
the  tax  base  available  from  one  com- 
munity to  another.  It  deprives  some  chil- 
dren and  perhaps  even  surfeits  others. 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  in  their  April  1969 
report  entitled,  "State  Aid  to  Local  Gov- 
ernment." points  out  that  the  ratio  of 
high  to  low  ability  to  pay  is  as  much  as 
66  to  1  in  one  of  our  States.  In  a  number 
of  other  States  the  ratio  is  startling. 

I  find  a  widespread  disenchantment 
everywhere  in  this  country,  with  the 
heavy  and  inequitable  burden  repre- 
sented by  school  taxes  on  real  estate. 
Practically,  this  is  a  problem  for  each 
State  to  solve,  yet  the  attitude  of  our 
taxpaylng  public  in  many  States  Is  such, 
and  the  inequities  of  the  school  tax  so 
universal,  that  I  urge  a  Federal  induce- 
ment to  move  tills  incumbus  which  is  so 
prevalent  and  to  propose  a  release  of  lo- 
calities from  their  ill-adjusted  and  in- 
equitable school  tax  burden. 

The  principal  objection  I  have  heard 
to  the  plan  contained  in  my  school  tax 
bill  is  the  presumption  that  local  school 
boards,  if  no  longer  responsible  for  rais- 
ing school  taxes,  would  lose  control  of 
their  educational  systems,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  State  takeover.  To  this  criti- 
cism, I  reply  that  in  my  own  State  of 
New  York  the  State  now  provides  45  per- 
cent of  the  school  support.  With  that 
much  leverage  the  State  could  exert  im- 
mense Influence  on  local  school  decisions, 
even  today,  but  it  does  not.  Why?  It  does 
not  for  one  reason,  because  the  State 
legislature  made  up  of  local  representa- 
tives would  not  allow  it  and,  second,  that 
IS  not  the  nature  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Nobody  wants  it  that  way. 

The  respected  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental   Relations   has   pro- 
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posed  this  concept  for  the  States.  They 
are  taking  a  look  at  the  approach  my 
l^islation  takes,  as  are  others  in  the  field 
of  education.  I  fully  appreciate  the  com- 
plexities of  any  gross  shift  in  the  respon- 
sibilities for  education,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  approach,  wliich  would 
help  the  States  to  move  and  assume  the 
education  burden  is  a  practical  and  effec- 
tive means  of  achieving  a  result  which 
must  be  taken  sooner  or  later.  State 
education  financing. 


S.  SMITH  GRISWOLD 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  of  S.  Smith  Griswold  on  April  20, 
this  Nation  has  lost  an  irreplaceable 
guardian  of  the  environment. 

Today  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
decay  of  our  environment,  as  well  we 
should  be.  But  our  present  awareness  of 
the  problems  of  pwllution  was  a  long  time 
in  coming.  Until  very  recently  few  per- 
sons had  the  concern  and  the  foresight 
to  bring  our  environmental  crisis  into 
proper  perspective.  S.  Smith  Griswold 
was  one  such  person. 

S.  Smith  Griswold  was  a  pioneer — as 
the  New  York  Times  put  it,  a  Daniel 
Boone — in  the  effort  to  combat  air  pol- 
lution. As  head  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  he 
developed  an  agency  with  a  staff  of  over 
450  people  and  a  budget  of  more  than 
$5  million  a  year.  His  effoils  persuaded 
the  county  government  to  ratify  over  100 
stringent  restrictions  on  air  emissions; 
he  fought  against  some  corporations  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  make 
these  ordinances  stick;  and  he  fortified 
an  enforcement  system  that  brought 
more  than  30,000  offenders  into  court, 
with  a  conviction  rate  of  96  percent.  His 
efforts  in  this  area  resulted  in  the  elim- 
ination of  over  80  percent  of  atmospheric 
contaminants  from  stationary  sources  in 
Los  Angeles. 

He  left  Los  Angeles  In  1965  to  become 
chief  of  the  Abatement  Section  of  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration. In  that  position  he  made  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  air  pollution  control 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropoli- 
tan area. 

On  November  24,  1966,  New  York  City 
experienced  an  air  inversion  which 
within  another  24  hours  would  have  been 
a  disaster,  causing  thousands  of  deaths 
by  air  pollution.  In  the  midst  of  tills 
dangerous  situation,  I  called  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  "use  its  full 
power  to  insist  upon  control  of  inter- 
state air  pollution  affecting  New  York 
and  New  Jersey."  When  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
sponded to  my  request  by  convening  an 
air  pollution  abatement  conference  on 
January  3,  1967,  S.  Smith  Griswold,  as 
presiding  officer,  made  that  air  pollution 
abatement  conference  an  effective 
weapon  in  the  struggle  to  establish  a 
workable  control  program  in  the  area, 
laying  the  foundations  for  many  of  the 
antipollution  laws  that  are  now  in  ef- 
fect in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metro- 


politan area.  Due  to  his  firm  insistence 
on  action  by  the  fuel  industry,  based 
upon  evidence  gained  during  the  confer- 
ences in  1967  and  1968,  New  York  was 
able  finally  to  establish  a  program  for 
lowering  the  sulfur  content  of  fuels.  Mr. 
Griswold's  effectiveness  in  fighting  air 
pollution  by  the  use  of  the  abatement 
conference  procedure,  which  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 
cannot  be  overstated. 

S.  Smith  Griswold  was  one  of  the  first 
to  pinpoint  the  contribution  of  auto- 
mobiles to  pollution  and  one  of  the  most 
steadfast  critics  of  the  industry.  His  re- 
search proved  that  control  devices  were 
developed  long  before  the  industry  used 
them.  It  was.  In  fact,  his  efforts  that  led 
to  the  1969  Federal  indictment  of  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  for  conspiracy  to 
delay  use  of  these  devices.  Not  content 
with  being  a  critic  and  using  the  law  to 
stimulate  control,  he  pursued  every 
available  method  of  persuasion,  Including 
growing  public  distress  over  pollution  and 
encouraging  other  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  the  automobile  industry  in 
developing  control  devices. 

More  than  any  other  single  person,  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  S.  Smith  Griswold 
that  the  Congress  was  finally  able  to  pass 
a  strong  law  last  year  setting  deadlines 
for  the  automobile  Industry  to  install 
effective  control  devices. 

After  he  left  Government  service  to 
become  president  of  Sedra,  an  air  pollu- 
tion consulting  firm,  and  later  to  estab- 
lish his  own  consulting  office,  he  con- 
tinued to  give  unstintingly  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  aid  those  who  shared  his 
goal  of  a  cleaner  environment. 

S.  Smith  Griswold  was  an  honorable 
man,  dedicated  to  his  work,  unswerving 
in  purpose,  just  and  fair  in  his  judg- 
ments, but  unsparing  of  enemies  of  the 
environment. 

The  Nation  will  miss  his  leadership. 

At  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  I  Include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  22,  1971,  describing  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  S.  Smith  Griswold: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  22.  1971) 
S.    Smith    Qeiswold    Dead    at    62;    Eablt 

Fighter  Against  Pollution — Led  Los  An- 
geles' Drive   on  Smog — Militant  Poe   or 

Auto  Headed  PYderal  Unit 

Washington. — S.  Smith  Griswold,  a  pio- 
neer In  the  fight  against  air  pollution,  died 
of  cancer  yesterday  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
nearby  Bethesda,  Md.  He  was  62  years  old. 

Mr.  Griswold  leaves  his  wife,  Ingeborg;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gary  Swanson;  his  father, 
W,  H.  Griswold;  a  brother,  W.  H.  Griswold, 
Jr.,  and  a  granddaughter. 

fought  auto  industry 

The  Federal  law  enacted  Dec.  31  setting  a 
six-year  deadline  for  the  automobile  Industry 
to  develop  engines  that  are  virtually  pol- 
lution-free Is  In  a  sense  a  monument  to 
Samuel  Smith  Orlswold.  Ab  Loa  Angeles' 
chief  smog  fighter  from  1955  to  1965 — long 
before  the  rise  to  prominence  of  Ralph 
Nader — he  was  the  Industry's  most  militant 
critic. 

He  was  a  tall.  Imposing,  athletic-looking 
man  with  wavy  straw-colored  hair  and  the 
piercing  gaze  of  a  John  Brown.  Hla  manners 
were  Impeccable,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
captain  In  the  Naval  Reserve  with  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 


But  Mr.  Orlswold  made  no  bones  about 
needling,  heckling,  taunting  and  badgering 
Detroit  to  reduce  fumes  from  cars.  His  cru- 
sading led  In  1969  to  a  Federal  Indictment 
of  the  manufacturers  for  conspiracy  to  delay 
antlsmog  devices.  (The  case  was  settled  by  a 
consent  decree.) 

"Patent  data,"  Mr.  Orlswold  once  said 
sourly,  "shows  that  automobile  pollution 
controls  were  available  as  far  back  as  1909." 

SPUB&ED   competition 

Mr.  Orlswold  employed  some  deft  strategy 
to  prod  the  carmakers  Into  catching  up:  be 
encouraged  accessory  manufacturers  to  de- 
velop fume-suppressing  attachments  for  cars; 
when  they  threatened  to  run  away  with  the 
bllllon-doUar  fume-suppressing  business,  the 
automakers  suddenly  discovered  that  they 
would  be  able  to  provide  similar  apparatus 
as  original  equipment. 

When  Mr.  Griswold  was  not  talking  In- 
dignantly about  the  menace  and  stupidity  of 
air  pollution,  he  &pK)ke  In  a  deceptively  soft 
Western  drawl.  He  favored  nonmatchlng, 
austere  jacket-and-trouser  combinations 
with  a  State  Department  aura.  This,  In  com- 
bination with  a  dellberateness  of  speech  and 
movement,  created  an  Impression  of  stately 
courtliness  reminiscent  of  a  wealthy  and 
assured  antebellum  Southern  planter. 

His  subdued  manner  enabled  blm  to  get 
away  with  heretical  stacements  that  might 
have  gotten  the  average  civil  servant  dis- 
missed or  relegated  to  obscurity. 

"During  the  past  decade,"  he  said  more 
than  once  with  faint  cynical  Irony,  "the  auto 
Industry's  total  Investment  in  controlling  the 
nation's  No.  1  air  pollution  problem — a  blight 
that  Is  costing  the  rest  of  us  $11 -billion  a 
year — has  consisted  of  less  than  one  year's 
salary  of  22  of  their  executives." 

Mr.  Orlswold  was  probably  the  first  public 
official  to  propound  the  now -widespread  idea 
that  If  automotive  fume  control  did  not 
make  a  quantum  Jump  quickly,  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  would  be  beaded  for  the 
museums. 

"If  you  can't  control  about  99  per  cent  of 
what's  coming  out  of  cars  now,"  he  said,  "the 
only  answer  for  big  cities  Is  a  different  pro- 
pulsion system." 

Mr.  Griswold  was  equally  quick  and  em- 
phatic In  giving  credit  where  It  was  due. 
Referring  to  an  Interstate  smog  abatement 
action  his  office,  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  Initiated,  he  re- 
marked : 

"I've  rarely  seen  a  more  cooperative  atti- 
tude by  Industry  than  m  the  action  Involving 
the  two  Ki^ng"^  cities.  AU  they  wanted  was 
a  Federal  catalyst." 

LEO  LOS  ANGELES  omCX 

Mr.  Griswold  was  a  sort  of  Daniel  Boone 
In  the  story  of  alr-poUution  control.  He  took 
over  direction  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Air 
Pollution  Control  District  at  a  time  when 
stationary  smog  sources,  like  Industry,  were 
stUl  considered  the  major  cause  of  smog. 

Using  public  Indignation  for  leverage,  he 
developed  an  agency  with  a  staff  of  over  450 
and  a  budget  of  more  than  $5  million  a  year; 
persuaded  the  county  government  to  ratify 
some  100  stringent  restrictions  on  fume  emis- 
sions battled  some  recalcitrant  corporations 
all  the  way  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  make  the  ordinances  stick,  and  put 
starch  in  an  enforcement  system  that  In  a 
decade  hauled  more  than  30,000  offenders 
Into  court,  with  a  conviction  rate  of  96  per 
cent  and  fines  totaltag  more  than  $700,000. 

The  entire  operation  resulted  In  the  elim- 
ination of  upward  of  80  percent  of  atmos- 
pheric contaminants  from  stationary  sources 
in  Los  Angeles — a  reform  unfortunately  off- 
set largely  by  the  emissions  of  Loe  Angeles' 
ever-growing  horde  of  automobiles,  which 
was  the  reason  for  Mr.  Orlswold's  mllltance 
toward  Detroit. 

"You're  going  to  continue  crying  for  many 
years  to  come,"  he  warned  Los  Angeles  real- 
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denu  before  be  Joined  the  Federal  Ooverb- 
ment  In  1967  to  be  In  charge  of  air  pollution 
abatement.  "It  will  be  very  difficult  for  aoi|ie 
time  to  offset  tbe  pollution  from  uncoli- 
trolled  cars."  i 

After  Loa  Angales  travail  In  containing  tl^e 
smog  menace,  he  commented.  "lf«  utter  y 
stupid  for  any  other  city  to  get  Iteelf  in 
similar  predicament." 

"NatlonaUy.  for  the  next  10  years  wejll 
probably  loee  ground  In  the  air  pollutli^n 
effort.  With  the  growing  load  of  contan^- 
nanta,  we're  going  to  have  to  run  like  h^l 
Just  to  keep  even." 


April  28,  1971 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Bdr.    PRASER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  with  respect  to  n^ 
special  order,  yesterday,  April  27. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RooNiY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California),  for 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1971,  on  accouijt 
of  official  business  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Ziow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Qer}- 
ALD  R.  PoRD) ,  for  the  week  of  May  3,  o^ 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  PoRD).  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRjfAN,  on  account  of  officlajl 
business.  T 

Mr.  RimNiLs  (at  the  request  of  W 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offl» 
cial  business.  ^ 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business.  j 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  U 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  order 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra 
neous  material!) 

Mr.  HosMZR,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  60  minutes.  May  4. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  30  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HocAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania,  for  IS 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Metcalte,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rancel.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MrrcALre,  for  10  minutes,  on 
April  29. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Steices  of  Arizona,  for  5  minutes, 
tottey. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Springer),  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks after  those  of  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Mayne  to  follow  the  special  order 
of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dttncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  ScHZUER. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Bergland  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Diggs  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Albert  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Pountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Edvpards  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McEweh)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


all  children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  29,  1971;  at  12  o'clock  noon 


SENATE  BILL  REPERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1557.  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  In  order  to 
establish  equal  educational  opportimltles  for 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xxrv,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  treasurer,  American 
Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the  annual 
rejjort  and  audit  of  the  society  for  calendar 
year  1970,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public 
Law  358,  75th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  foster  fuller  U.S.  participation 
In  International  trade  by  the  promotion  and 
support  of  representation  of  U.S.  Interests 
In  International  voluntary  standards  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  and  Improve  the  laws 
relating  to  the  documentation  of  seamen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAQE:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  70  (Kept.  No.  93- 
166) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6993.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  position  of  an  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (Kept.  No.  92-166).  Re- 
ferred to  the  c:!ommlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornla; 
H.R.  7830.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  dls- 
closiire  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Justices  and  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts,  and 
poUcymaklng  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
as  designated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  Including  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Cabinet  members;  suid  by  candi- 
dates of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  the  Presidency,  and  the  Vice 
Presidency;  and  to  give  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  the  Senate 
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Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  (Courts,  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  appropriate  Jurisdiction;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJl.    7831.    A    bin    to    preserve,    protect, 
develop,  restore,  and  make  accessible  the  lake 
areas  of  the  Nation  by  establishing  a  national 
lake  areas  system  and  authorizing  programs 
of  lake  and  lake  areas  research,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    BEITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoLUER.     Mr.     CoNABU,     and     Mr. 
DU  Pont)  : 
H.R.  7832.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  in  the 
federal  system  of  government  In  the  United 
States:   to  provide  both  the  fiexlbUlty  and 
resources   for   State   and   local   government 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing   with   State   and   local   govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   h'mself,  Mr. 
BADnXO,  Mr.  SCHZTTKB,  Mr.   Aodabbo, 
Mr.    EcBXRC,    Mr.    Stminctqn,    Mr. 
O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Waldu:   Mr.  Hicks  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
DlNQKLL,  Mr.  Halfxxn,  Mr.  Beoich, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.   Eowabds  of   California, 
Mr.   CoTTEB,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Carnxt, 
Mr.  RxES,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Moox- 
HBAO,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Hob- 
ton)  : 
HJl.  7833.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increased  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Riboij:,  Mr.  Fokstthx,  Mrs.  Oeabso, 
Mr.    BiTRKX    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
OoNZALKZ,  Mr.  HxcBLER  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.   McCoHMACK,  Mr.   Mikta, 
Mr.    Rtan,    Mr.    Dbinan,    Mr.    Sax- 
banes,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Yatxon,  Mr.  Brink- 
let,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  P*ish,  Mr.  Abour- 
XZK,     Mr.     ScHwxNGKL,     and     Mrs. 
Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  7834.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam  era   veterans;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BXTRLISON  of  Mlssoxiri: 
H.R.  7836.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  SiKSs,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Blackbttrn,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Johnson  of   Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Qttillxn,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
AsPiN,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
SCHWENGEL,     Mr.     Matsttnaga,     Mr. 
HooAN,  and  Mr.   Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
<   H.R.  7836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to   his  res- 
idence, and   to  allow  the   owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CABET  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo,  Mr.  MtTRPHT  of  New  Tork,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Collins  of 


Illinois,  Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Minshall,  Mr. 
Clctelakd,  Mr.  Bshlemam,  Mr. 
Writtkn,  Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  DoNOHux.  Mr.  BaoicH. 
Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr.  Httht,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Patkam,  Mr.  Fountain,  and  Mr. 

QONZALXZ)  : 

HJt.  7837.   A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  ho\is- 
Ing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  0<xnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Hasttnos,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Hanlet,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts.  Mr.   BxviLL,   Mr.    Cabell,   Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Harvxt, 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Tbaoxtx  of 
Texas,  Mr.  OatmN,  Mr.  Madden,  and 
Mr.  Satlor)  : 
HJl.  7838.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  making 
repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  residence, 
and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  housing  to 
amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hoxislng;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Waogonner,   Mr.   Blatnik,   Mr. 
Bow,  Mr.  Sticncton,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Mel- 
CEOR,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Kxb,  Mr.  Find- 
let,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Biaogi,  lilr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Orat,  Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD,  Mr.  Sandman,  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.R.  7839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  pf  rental  hous- 
ing to  amorltlze  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
coat  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  bous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (tat  himself, 
Mr.  Smith  of  California,  Mr.  Dowdt, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Dulsxi,   Mr.   Mann,   Mr.   HirKW   of 
Washington,  Mr.  Pooell.  Mr.  Ashley, 
and  Mr.  Aboxtrezk)  : 
HJl.  7840.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.    7841.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Airport 
and  Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts 
of  1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderniza- 
tion and  airport  development,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7842.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972,  Memorial  Day  be  observed  on 
ti&y  30  of  each  year  and  Veterans  Day  be 
observed  on  the  second  Monday  In  Novem- 
ber of  each  year;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ABOtTREZK,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Beoicr,  Mr. 
Bergland,  Mr.  Biester.  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,  Mr.  Flowers.  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 


Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,   Mr.    Harrinoton,    Mr.   Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mr.     Melcher,     Mr. 
Moorread,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Roy,   Mr.    Sarbanes,   Mr.   Smith    of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Tixrnan  ) : 
HJl.  7843.  A  bin  to  assist  In  community 
development,   with   particular   reference   to 
smaU  communities;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    CULVER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Flood,    Mr.    Foley,    Mr.    Jones    of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 

Preter  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  PUR- 

CELL,  Mr.  Steed,  and  Mr.  Wolpp)  : 

HJl.  7844.  A  blU  to  assist  In  community 

development,    with   particular   reference   to 

small  oommvmltles:    to  the  Committee  on 

Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Abourxzk,  Mr.  AoAMs,  Mr.  Addabbo? 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.   c:k>LLiNs  of  lUlnoia,   Mr.   Con- 

YERS,     Mr.     CORMAN,     Mr.     Dellums, 
Mr.  Dioos,  Mr.  Dulski.  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.    Garmatz,    Mr.    Gibbons,    Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Gripftths,  and  Mr.  Hau'ern)  : 
HJi.  7845.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter PoUutlon  Control  Act  to  provide  for  Its 
iinlform  application  to  all  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Untied  States  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  municipal- 
ities  for    water   quality    enhancement    and 
pK>llutlon  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mrs.   Hicks   of   Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.    Karth,   Mr.   Kastenmeier,    Mr. 
Leccett.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mttcalte,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Ntx,    Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  and 
Mr.  Rees)  : 
HJl.   7846.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
its  uniform  i^ipllcatlon  to  all  of  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities for  water  quality  enhancement 
and  pollution  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,   Mr. 
RODINO,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,    Mr.    Scheuxr,    Mr.    Sri- 
BERLiNG,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Stokes,   Mr.   Stmington,   Mr.    Van 
DxERUN,    l&i.    VicoRiTO,    and    Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.   7847.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  Its 
uniform  application  to  all  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  muncipal- 
Itles  for  water  quality  enhancement  and  pol- 
lution control,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  7848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  permit  In- 
dividuals retiring  thereunder  to  receive  their 
annuities  while  serving  as  an  elected  pub- 
lic official;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJl.  7849.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18  of 
the   Federal    Water    PoUutlon    Control    Act 
relating  to  the  control  of  sewage  from  ves- 
sels; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Arends)  : 
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H  Jl.  78SO.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8692  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  respe<Jt 
to  pilot  rating  requirements  for  members  df 
the  Air  Force,  to  tlie  Committee  on  Arme^ 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
HJl.  7861.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secref- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  anfl 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  t^ 
States  and  other  public  bodies  and  org^a^ 
niaations  In  pirovldlng  an  urban  environ- 
mental forestry  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.B.  7862.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro  - 
prlation  of  additional  funds  for  cooperativs 
forest  fire  protection;  to  the  Committee  oit 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  7863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperativs 
forest  management;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  7854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1958,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams  , 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Dow,  Bdr.  Fas- 
ciLL,  Mr.  PaASER,  Mr.  Garm.atz,  Mi. 
Halpebn,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Hickj 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Matstjnag.^  , 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  MrrcHEix,  Mr.  Nn  , 
Mr.  Pbeyeb  of  North  Carolina,  Mi . 
RoTBAi.,   Mrs.   Chisholm,  Mr.   Ran- 

GKL,    I^.    H.\RRINGTON,   Mr.    BiNGKAM  , 

and  Mr.  Podeix)  : 
H.R.  7855.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  th  s 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  yeari 
(until  June  30.  1977)  the  period  within 
which  certain  special  project  grants  may  b» 
made  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Way  i 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.R.  7856.   A   blU   to  amend  the  Interna  1 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  credl; 
against  tax  for  retirement   Income;    to  th  i 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LINK: 
HJi.  7857.  A  bill  to  postpone  for  6  month  \ 
the   date    on    which    the    National    Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  provision  of  intercity  raU  passenger 
service;   to  postpone  for  S  months  the  datis 
on  which  the  Corporation  Is  required  to  be- 
gin  providing  intercity  rail  passenger  service , 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oi 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H  Ji.  7868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  an<  1 
Airway   Development   and   Revenue   Acts   o ' 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con 
gress  as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderniza  ' 
tion  and  airport  development,  and  for  othe  ■ 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstati  i 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,   MINSHALL    (for  himself,   Mi, 
BI.ACKBT7RN,   Mr.   CoLUNS   Of   Texas , 
Mr.    King,    Mr.    Nichols,    and    Mr, 
Rarick)  : 
HJt.  7869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CTommunl  > 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  more  re- 
sponsible  news  and  public  affairs  program 
ing;    to   the   Committee   on  Interstate   anc 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NTX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  EviNS  Of  Tennessee,  Mr.  MaD' 
DXN,  Mr.   Meeds,  and   Mr.   StmingI 

TON): 

HJl.  7860.  A  bin  making  an  appropriation 
to  provide  support  for  the  Nelghborhocx^ 
Youth  Corps  summer  support  program  fof 
the  summer  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  o4 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him* 
self,  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols,  Mn 
Baring,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Blackbitrn{ 
Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mn 
CoNTS,  Mr.  Hathaway,  ifrs.  Hick$ 
of   Massachusetts,    Mr.    Mikva,   Mr 


Pepper,    Mr.    Pike,    Mr.    Pbeteb    of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
HJl.  7861.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.   7862.   A   bill   to  increase   to   5   years 
the  maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting 
station  Ucenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  7863.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  an  authority  to  be  known  as  the  Recla- 
mation  Lands   Authority   to   carry   out   the 
congressional    Intent   respecting   the   excess 
land  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Act  of  June  17,  1902;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  7864.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  survivor  annuities  payable  under  chapter 
83,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  State  inheritance  tax 
or  Federal  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Del  Clawson, 
Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  OoLDWATER,  Mr.  Gcbser, 
Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Holi- 
riELD,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
McClosket,    Mr.    McFall,    and    Mr. 
Mailliard)  : 
H.R.  7865.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the   Interior   to   engage   in   a   feasibility 
study  of  the  Salton  Sea  project,  California; 
to  the   Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflairs. 

By    Mr.    VEYSEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Mathias  of  California,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

I»Ems,  Mr.  RcEs,  Mr.   Rotbal,  Mr. 

Talcott,  Mr.  Teaoue  of  California, 

Mr.   Waldie,    Mr.   Wiggins,   Mr.   Bob 

Wilson,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 

Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Rotjsselot, 

and  Mr.  Sisk)  : 

H.R.  7866.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of    the   Interior   to   engage   In   a   feasibility 

study  of  the  Salton  Sea  project,  California; 

to   the   Commltee   on   Interior   and    Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr.  Kutkendall. 
Mr.    WHiTEHtTRST,    Mr.    Spence,    Mr. 
Brinklet,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan,  Mr.   Fisher,   Mr.   Schmttz, 
Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr.  I»iRNiB.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  ESHLEMAN,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr. 
Landgrebe,   Mr.    Young   of   Florida, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr. 
MICHEL) : 
H.R.  7867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  by  the 
act  every  household   which  has  a  member 
who  is  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  680.  Joint  resolution  to  Instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.J,  Res.  581.  Joint  resolution  to  Instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
cetraln  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.J.  Res.  582.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  by 
proclamation  the  third  week  of  May  of  each 
year,  beginning  May  16  through  22,  1971,  as 
"The  Week  of  the  Young  Child";  to  the 
Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Ree.  583.  Joint  resolution  deelgpiatlng 
the  last  full  week  in  July  of  1971  as  "Na- 


to  the 


tional   Star  Route   Carriers  Week" 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois,   Mr.    Gray,    Mr.    Kluczynski, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Illinois,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr.  Shipley,  and  Mr, 
Yates  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  584.  Joint  resolution  to  Instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Praser.  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Begich,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Citlver,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.     Hicks     of     Washington,     Mrs. 
Mink,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 
RoBisoN   of   New  York,   Mr.  Ruppe, 
Mr.   Symington,   Mr.   Widnall,   Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Fascell)  : 
H.J.  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deslsnatlon  of  the  calendar  month 
of     May     1971     as     "Human     Development 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  586.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewul  of  the  Interstate 
compact  CO  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.   Con.  Res.   281.   Concurrent  resolution 
designating  the  last  full  week  in  July  of  1971 
as  "National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mrs.     ABZUG     (for    herself,    Mr. 
Badillo.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Dellcms,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) : 
H.  Res.  410.  Resolution  to  provide  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  to  the 
Committee  en  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr,  Dent, 
Mr.    Daniels    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Brademas,    Mr.    O'Hara,    Mr,    Haw- 
kins,   Mr.   William    D.   Ford,    Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Schiuer,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Clay,  I^s. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mrs.   Hicks    of   Massachusetts,   Mr. 
Mazzoli,  and  Mr.  Badillo)  : 
H.  Res.  411.  Resolution  to  disapprove  re- 
organization plan  No.  1  of  1971;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.  Res,  412,  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional investigative  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  7868.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  C. 
Copeland;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  7869.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Chlen-Sheng  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7870.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jeptha  P. 
Marchant  and  Joseph  A.  Perkins;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
HJl.  7871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Seas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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RAILPAX 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WX8T  vnciMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  27.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  Initially  greeted  the  concept  of  Rail- 
pax  as  a  creative  and  useful  alternative 
to  the  hideous  deterioration  of  rail  pas- 
senger service.  The  disillusionment  that 
has  accompanied  the  choice  of  initial 
routes  is  now  being  reinforced  with  the 
decision  of  Amtrak  in  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  effected  employees.  Over 
the  years,  railroad  management  and 
labor  have  come  to  a  workable  solu- 
tion with  regard  to  employees  whose  jobs 
are  affected  by  discontinuance  of  service 
or  automation  and  consolidation 

It  was  the  common  assumption  last 
year  that  the  crux  of  those  provisions 
was  incorporated  into  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing Railpax  and  that  this  would 
be  honored  in  the  actual  administration 
of  the  act.  Today,  we  are  again  seeing 
that  there  is  a  substantial  gap  between 
the  promise  of  Railpax  or  Amtrak  and 
the  realities.  The  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Airline  Clerks  has  set  forth  Its 
position  on  this  controversy  and  I  think  it 
is  one  that  the  Congress  should  consider 
carefully  in  their  evaluation  of  the 
potential  and  the  performance  of  this 
new  Federal  corporation. 

I  am,  therefore,  placing  in  the  Record 
the  statement  by  C.  L.  Dennis,  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Air- 
line Clerks,  along  with  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  arrangements  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  a  history  of  the  certi- 
fication of  employee  protection  arrange- 
ments by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
section  405(b)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970: 

Statement  bt  President  C.  L.  Dennis 

A  most  serious  crl£U  faces  thousands  of 
railway  employes  because  of  the  way  plans 
are  being  made  In  connection  with  Railpax, 
now  mysteriously  and  expensively  renamed 
Amtrak.  BRAC  is  directly  concerned,  because 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  affected 
are  members  of  our  union  who  work  on 
passenger  service  functions. 

These  thousands  of  railroad  people  face 
a  grim  future:  unemployment,  demotion  to 
lower-paying  Jobs,  uprooting  of  famUles 
through  transfers  to  new  locations,  and  the 
prospect  of  lack  of  protection  despite  the 
law  which  many  Congressmen  felt  would 
provide  attrition. 

This  situation  Is  caused  by  the  proposed 
wide-scale  discontinuance  of  passenger  traf- 
fic, and  by  the  ^parent  determination  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  to 
Ignore  or  to  by-pass  the  protections  written 
into  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  when  It 
was  written  Into  law  by  Congress  In  1970. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  and  angered 
by  the  certification  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  on  April  16,  1971.  The  Secretary's 
statement  characterized  It  as  a  "fair  and 
equitable  arrangement  to  protect  the  rights 
of  workers  adversely  affected  by  curtailment 
of  Inter-city  passenger  service."  We  In  BRAC 
disagree. 

The  arrangement  is  unfair  and  Inequitable. 
It  Ignores  the  wUl  and  Intent  of  Congress. 
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It  threatens  to  write  a  chapter  of  mass 
misery,  at  tragic  dl mansions,  for  thouaands 
of  railroad  work«V  families. 

It  is  time  for  the  federal  government  to 
halt  this  travesty.  If  It  does  not,  BRAC  will 
soon  make  an  appeal  to  Congress  and  to  the 
courts  to  gain  the  legal  protection  which 
these  loyal  railway  employees  and  their  fam- 
Ules certainly  deserve.  This  activity  wiU  have 
the  hlgheet  priority  In  our  unlco  In  oomlng 
mmths. 

The  press  release  which  accompanied  Sec- 
retary Hodgson's  certification  of  the  layoff 
procedure  for  rail  passenger  employees  al- 
leges that  displaced  or  dismissed  workers 
win  receive  monthly  cash  payments  "sufB- 
clent  to  provide  them  with  an  Income  equal 
to  what  they  woiUd  have  received  had  they 
remained  on  their  former  Jobs"  for  up  to 
six  years. 

What  the  Labor  Department  press  release 
did  not  say  Is  that  previous  arrangements 
worked  out  by  BRAC  and  various  railroads 
have  provided  for  attrition  protection  for  the 
life  of  the  workers.  In  many  cases  there 
have  been  provision  barring  lay-offs  alto- 
gether, and  permitting  a  process  of  attrition 
to  handle  the  situation. 

Furthermore,  the  Labor  Department  state- 
ment for  the  news  media  made  no  mention 
of  the  fact  that  other  provisions  of  the 
certification  arrangement  wlU  effectively  bar 
any  protection  whatsoever  for  most  of  the 
employes  adversely  affected  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  much  of  our  present  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service. 

Secretary  Hodgson's  statement  correctly 
identifies  the  certification  document  as  In 
essence  "the  railroad  plan,"  It  Is  a  plan  by 
management  for  the  protection  of  power- 
ful stockholders,  and  If  It  were  to  be  put 
Into  operation,  It  would  flout  the  needs  both 
of  affected  employes  and  the  general  public. 

The  railroad  management  plan,  which  the 
Secretary  accepted,  flouts  and  contradicts  the 
advice  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  railroad  management  plan.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note,  also  contradicts  the  advice 
given  at  first  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  But,  amazingly,  the 
Department  of  Justice  then  reversed  Itself 
completely,  all  In  a  time  span  of  34  hours. 
It  made  this  rapid  about-face  after  secret 
conferences,  hurriedly  arranged,  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  obviously  persuasive  lobbyist-attor- 
ney for  the  Railpax  Corporation. 

As  a  result  of  aU  of  this  behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering  and  the  sudden  changes  in  legal 
opinions,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  removed 
from  the  certification  process  a  procedure  for 
negotiating  and  Implementing  agreements 
protecting  workers  before  rail  service  in  a 
particular  location  Is  discontinued.  Tills 
process  Is  essential  if  workers  are  to  gain  the 
protection  Congress  promised  them. 

Once  before,  in  railroad  history,  this  proc- 
ess of  advance  negotiation  was  omitted  fnHn 
an  agreement — and  that  time  It  was  by  an 
Inadvertent  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  IOC. 
It  took  five  years  of  Intense  litigation  to  cor- 
rect that  error,  which  the  ICC  itself  later 
admitted  had  had  "a  most  devastating  effect 
upon  employees"  and  had  resulted  In  a  "cal- 
lous disregard  by  the  railroads  for  the  estab- 
lished rights  and  Interests  of  the  employes." 

In  the  present  case  the  ICC  speclficaUy  re- 
minded the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  protective  language.  Yet  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  results  of  omitting  that 
language — not  for  some  1,600  employes,  as  In 
the  earlier  Southern-Central  of  Georgia  case, 
but  for  tens  of  thousands  of  employes 
throughout  the  nation — the  Secretary  acted 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  railroad 


management  and  their  suddenly-converted 
allies  In  the  Department  of  Justloe. 

What  happened  onoe  before  by  error  can- 
not be  permitted  to  hm>pen  again,  whether 
t>7  oomplete  error  of  Judgment  or  by  sinister 
lobbying  by  railroad  management.  The  rep- 
etition Is  Inexcusable  and  simply  cannot  be 
permitted  to  happen  again. 

Yet,  Incredibly,  that  \b  not  even  the  whole 
mess.  There  la  still  more  language  to  help 
railroad  management  evade  its  responslbU- 
Itles. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor's  plan,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  deletes  eaeentlal  prarequlslte 
protection  provided  by  the  law.  That,  ap- 
parently, was  not  enough  for  the  railroads. 
The  Beeretary'a  plan  Inserts  additional  provi- 
sions which  virtually  Insure  the  railroads 
against  reaponsibUlty  tn  any  case  In  which 
the  raUroads  themselves  determine  that  they 
wlU  deny  the  claims  of  workers  affected  by 
discontinuance   of   service. 

On  the  plea  of  railroad  management,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  plan  provides  language 
which  will  permit  railroads  to  argue  before 
arbitrators  that  they  can  "prove  that  factors 
other  than"  discontinuance  of  rail  passenger 
service  resulted  In  the  layoff.  As  a  result  the 
railroads  can  escape  responsibility  undw  the 
law. 

After  close  study,  BRAC  is  convinced,  on 
the  basis  of  Its  experience  in  this  area,  that 
the  plan  certified  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Hodgson  will  result  in  depriving  upwards  of 
80  percent  of  rail  employes  affected  by  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  service  of  every 
protection  under  the  law. 

This  Is  an  Intolerable  plan  coming  from 
the  head  of  a  department  which  by  statute 
Is  supposed  to  look  out  for  the  best  Interests 
of  wage  earners.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand this  complete  appeasement  of  railroad 
management  and  the  resulting  sacrifice  of 
workers'  rights  under  the  law. 

Our  experience  with  this  personnel  prob- 
lem has  reinforced  In  our  mind  many  doubts 
about  the  whole  philosophy  of  R&llpax  and 
Amtrak  as  It  Is  presently  contemplated.  We 
know  that  a  grovrtng  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  who  at  first  hailed  Rail- 
pax as  a  constructive  way  of  handling  the 
passenger  train  problem,  are  concerned  now 
about  the  path  that  Is  being  followed  for  the 
future.  They,  like  us,  are  coming  to  believe 
that- RaUpax- Amtrak  is  far  less  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  country — for  passen- 
ger trains,  for  vital  transportation  services, 
for  convenience  to  travelers — than  it  is  with 
the  profit  ledgers  of  the  privately  owned 
railroads. 

But  this  Is  not  the  way  to  develop  the 
kind  of  rail  service  that  America  needs  for 
the  remaining  decades  of  this  century  and 
the  years  ahead.  It  Is  a  time  to  give  first 
priority  to  the  nation's  need  for  transporta- 
tion service. 

This  requires  retaining  skilled  and  experi- 
enced workers,  not  dumping  them  Into  un- 
employment vttb  little  or  any  concern  and 
less  proitection. 

BRAO,  as  the  representative  of  many  thou- 
sands of  these  men  and  women,  will  take 
every  action  possible  to  prevent  this  tragic 
and  blundering  Injustice.  We  shaU  appeal  to 
Congress  and  to  the  courts  to  protect  these 
rights  and  win  fair  treatment  for  these 
citizens. 

Bbikt  Analysis  or  Arrangements  Ckktztiko 
BY  Sbcrttart  or  Labor  as  "Pair  and  Equi> 
table  Protxction"  for  Railroad  EMPLom 
ArrECTED  BY  Dibconttnuance  or  Intercttt 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Pursuant  to  tbm 
National  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  or 
1970 
The  Secretary's  letter  of  certification  and 

the  attached  document  Identified  as  "Appen- 
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dlx  C-l".  containing  the  provlBlons  for  thr 
protection  of  employeee.  contain  no  rea«ai» 
for  the  elimination  of  benefits  long  estabr 
lUhed  pursuant  to  Section  5(2)  (f)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  Secretary  alst 
faUs  to  expttdn  the  nomeroua  Unguage 
ehanges  made  from  formulae  eBtabilshed  un» 
der  SecUon  6(3)  (f)  or  his  reaeona  lor  the 
Inclusion  of  several  novel  and  vague  addlr 
tlons  to  established  protective  formulae. 

There  are  listed  below  obvious  deflclenclee 
In  the  Appendix  which  render  It  Inferior  to 
the  so-called  "New  Orleans  Conditions"  Im- 
posed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommls»- 
■ion  under  Section  5(2)  (f).  As  a  result  oif 
these  deficiencies,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  hae 
certified  to  the  Otwporatlon  as  fair  and  equi- 
table protection  for  employees  a  formula  of 
beneSts  substantlaUy  lees  than  those  estab<- 
llshed  pursuant  to  Section  8(3)  (f )  of  tte  Int- 
terstate  Commerce  Act. 

1.  Section  4  of  the  Appendix  eUnilnat« 
the  requirement  for  any  notice  to  employ*- 
•es  of  the  railroads  prior  to  the  dlscomtlnu'- 
ance  of  intercity  passenger  train  service  pr»- 
posed  to  be  effected  on  May  1.  1971.  The 
"New  Orleans  Conditions"  by  their  adoption 
of  Section  4  of  the  Washington  Agreement 
reqvilro  at  least  ninety  (90)  days  advance  no» 
tioe. 

2.  Section  4(d)  eliminates  the  require* 
ments  of  Section  6  of  the  Wsahington  Agree- 
ment as  Incorporated  Into  the  "New  Orleans 
Conditions"  that  Implementing  agreements 
providing  for  the  selection  of  employee  forces 
Involved  to  perform  the  remaining  work  fol* 
lowing  displacement  and  re-arrangement 
and  providing  for  the  assignment  of  employw- 
ees  to  the  remaining  Jobs  must  be  executed 
prior  to  the  displacement  or  rearrangement 
of  the  employee  forces.  Section  4(d)  would 
permit  the  railroads  to  take  whatever  unl. 
lateral  action  they  deemed  necessary  to  dis. 
miss  and  displace  employees  and  to  rear* 
range  and  assign  forces  prior  to  the  execu* 
tion  of  such  agreements.  The  effect  of  thl> 
provision  would  be  to  forever  deprive  oertal* 
employees  of  their  rights  which  they  would 
seciire  under  the  implementing  agreementa. 

For  example,  Section  7  of  the  Appendix 
requires  a  dismissed  employee  to  exercise  his 
option  to  resign  and  receive  separation  pay 
within  7  days  of  the  date  on  which  he  to 
dismissed.  Because  of  Section  4(d)  many 
employees  may  resign  long  before  lmple» 
mentlng  agreements  are  executed.  It  is  prob* 
able  that  such  Implementing  agreements 
would  transfer  the  seniority  rights  of  dls* 
missed  employees  to  seniority  rosters  fol- 
lowing which  they  could  bid  on  comparablt 
positions  and  remain  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  thereby  preserving  the  many  bene- 
fits.  such  as  railroad  retirement  benefits 
which  they  would  forfeit  by  resigning  an<l 
accepting  separation  pay.  In  addition,  other 
employees  may  be  required  to  exercise  their 
seniority  at  distant  points  requiring  them 
to  sell  their  homes  and  move  to  distant  cities 
Implementing  agreements  very  probably 
would  eliminate  many  such  moves  but 
would  be  executed  too  late  to  protect  en»- 
ployees  who  had  already  transferred. 

The  requlr»m*nt  that  Implementing  agree- 
ments be  executed  prior  to  the  effecttiatlon 
of  changes  In  employee  forces  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conl- 
mlaelon  and  all  arbitrators  who  have  con- 
sidered the  question  under  the  Washington 
Agreement  or  the  "New  Orleans  Conditions", 
as  the  most  important  single  benefit  or  pro- 
tection afforded  employees  by  the  Washlnf- 
ton  Agreement  as  Incorporated  Into  the  "NeKv 
Orleans  Conditions". 

3.  Section  7  of  the  Appendix  effectively 
eliminates  the  employee's  option  to  resl^ 
and  accept  separation  pay  In  lieu  of  tfte 
other  benefits  provided  him  because  It  ail- 
lows  an  employee  only  7  days  following  qls 
(ll.nmlssal  m  which  to  exercise  his  option. 
Section  0  of  the  Washington  Agreement  as 
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iDoorpOTSted  into  the  "New  Qrieans  Condi- 
tions" provides  aa  affected  employee  80  days 
within  which  to  exercise  this  option.  The  7 
days  provided  by  Appendix  Section  7  does 
not  allow  a  man  suflldent  time  to  aesMs  bis 
situation  and  make  a  considered  decision  on 
so  Important  a  matter.  Indeed,  it  Is  p>rob- 
able  that  due  to  the  short  time  allowed  to 
them  the  dismissed  employees  affected  by 
the  proposed  May  1  train  discontinuance 
won't  even  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
right  in  time  to  exercise  It  should  they  de- 
sire to  do  so. 

4.  Appendix  Section  8  purports  to  protect 
employees  against  loss  of  their  fringe  bene- 
fits as  does  Section  8  of  the  Washington 
Agreement  ("New  Orleans").  However,  the 
Washington  Agreement  protects  an  affected 
employee's  fringe  benefits  so  long  as  other 
employees  on  his  home  railroad  enjoy  such 
benefits  whereas  Appendix  Section  8  pro- 
tects an  employee's  fringe  benefits  only  for  6 
years  following  his  adverse  effect  or  as  long 
as  other  employees  have  such  benefits — 
whichever  Is  the  shorter  period. 

5.  Appendix  Section  9  eliminates  a  most 
valuable  protection  afforded  employees  un- 
der Section  10  of  the  Washington  Agreement 
(New  Orleans).  Under  the  latter  provision 
when  an  employee  Is  required  to  move  bis 
place  of  residence  he  Is  reimbursed  for  his 
wage  loss  during  the  time  necessary  for  blm 
to  transfer  and  for  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after (not  to  exceed  two  working  days)  which 
he  may  use  In  securing  a  place  of  residence  in 
his  new  location.  Section  9  of  the  Appendix 
would  restrict  an  en^loyee's  protection 
against  wage  loss  to  three  working  days  re- 
gardless of  the  time  necessary  for  him  and  his 
family  to  move  to  the  new  location  and  to 
secure  a  place  In  which  to  live. 

6.  Section  9  of  the  Appendix  by  virtue  of 
one  minor  word  change  eliminates  the  pro- 
tection which  "New  Orleans"  affords  em- 
ployees who  are  required  to  move  a  second 
time  due  to  the  changes  effected  by  the  car- 
rier. Section  8  of  the  Appendix  provides  that 
changes  In  place  of  residence  "which  are  not 
a  result  of  the  transaction,  which  are  made 
subsequent  to  the  initial  change  or  which 
grow  out  oi  the  normal  exercise  of  seniority 
rights"  are  not  to  be  considered  protected 
changes.  By  changing  the  word  "and"  as  it 
appears  in  Section  9(c)  of  the  Washington 
Agreement  (New  Orleans)  to  "or",  the  Secre- 
tary has  effectively  eliminated  the  protection 
to  be  afforded  employees  in  subsequent 
moves  caused  by  the  changes  put  into  effect 
by  the  railroads.  It  Is  interesting,  and  not  a 
little  confusing,  to  note  that  Appendix  Sec- 
tion 13(b)  which  contains  a  similar  provi- 
sion with  regard  to  loss  on  the  sale  of  homes 
was  adopted  from  the  "New  Orleans  Condi- 
tions" without  changing  "and"  to  "or". 

7.  Section  10  of  the  Appendix  eliminates 
retroactive  protection  for  employees  ad- 
versely affected  in  anticipation  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
by  eliminating  from  the  end  of  the  sentence 
the  words  "as  of  the  date  when  he  was  so  af- 
fected". The  quoted  words  are  found  in  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Washington  Agreement  (New 
Orleans)  and  appear  to  be  the  only  words 
which  were  removed  from  that  provision 
when  it  was  placed  in  the  Appendix. 

8.  The  arbitration  provision  set  forth  In 
Section  11  of  the  Appendix  will  be  a  source 
of  continuing  litigation  because  It  Is  one  of 
two  arbitration  provisions  In  the  Appendix, 
both  of  which  piirport  to  govern  disputes 
over  the  "application"  of  the  provisions  of 
such  document.  In  addition,  provisions  for 
the  constitution  of  the  arbitration  commit- 
tee render  the  decisions  of  the  committee 
within  the  strict  control  of  the  railroad  party 
to  the  arbitration  when  more  than  one  union 
is  involved  in  the  proceeding.  Section  11(b) 
of  the  Appendix  provides  that  when  a  dispute 
Involves  more  than  one  labor  organization, 
each  such  organization  may  have  a  repre- 
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ssntatlve  on  the  committee  In  which  event 
the  raUroad  will  have  an  equal  number  of 
members  on  the  committee.  Section  11(c) 
then  provides  that  a  majority  vote  of  the 
conunlttee  shall  be  final.  In  any  arbitration 
in  which  the  unions  Involved  may  be  In  dis- 
pute with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  car- 
rier, the  carrier  members  have  the  power  of 
decision  by  merely  determimng  with  which 
of  the  unions  It  wlU  cast  its  multiple  vote. 
No  arbitration  provision  In  the  railroad  in- 
dustry contains  such  an  inequitable  provision. 

9.  Section  U(e)  deals  with  the  burden  of 
proof  in  an  arbitration  provision.  The  em- 
ployee In  an  arbitration  proceeding  under 
the  "New  Orleans  Conditions"  has  a  virtually 
Insurmountable  burden  of  proving  that  he 
was  affected  by  a  particular  transaction.  The 
Appendix  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
increases  that  burden  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  virtually  any 
individual  employee  to  secure  any  monetary 
protection  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ap- 
pendix If  that  employee's  railroad  denies  his 
claim  to  jjrot«ctlon.  Section  11(e)  would  per- 
mit the  railroad  to  prevail  in  any  arbitra- 
tion if  it  could  "prove  that  factors  other  than 
a  transaction  affected  the  employee."  A  rail- 
road can  always  prove  that  factors  other  than 
a  train  discontinuance  were  Involved  in  the 
adverse  effect  visited  upon  any  particular 
employee. 

10.  There  are  nTunerous  other  minor 
changes  which,  while  they  deprive  employees 
of  some  measure  of  protection  found  in  the 
"New  Orleans  Conditions",  are  not  deemed 
sufficient  to  cite  herein.  However,  there  Is 
contained  in  Appendix  Section  3  a  proviso 
which  would  apparently  have  the  effect  of 
depriving  employees  presently  governed  by 
other  portectlve  agreements  from  the  bene- 
fits of  those  agreements  as  well  as  any  bene- 
fits which  they  may  have  under  the  Ap- 
pendix: ".  .  .  provided  further  that  tfae 
benefits  iinder  this  or  any  other  arrange- 
ments shall  be  construed  to  Include  the  con- 
ditions, responsibilities  and  obligations  ac- 
companying such  benefits." 

This  provision  is  inserted  without  explana- 
tion and  is  found  In  no  formula  of  protec- 
tion established  pursuant  to  Section  5(2)  (f ) . 
It  oould  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  an  em- 
ployee presently  enjoying  a  guaranteed  rate 
of  pay  under  a  protective  agreement  which 
pro^des  that  in  the  event  of  a  decline  In 
business  his  guarantee  woiUd  cease  would 
be  restricted  to  that  "protection"  and  upon 
the  aboUAment  of  his  Job  as  a  result  of 
the  discontinuance  of  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  he  would  be  entitled  to  no  protec- 
tion under  either  formula. 

Another  word  change  which  Is  unexplained 
and  perhaps  significant  is  found  in  Section 
6(d)  which  would  require  an  employee  re- 
ceiving a  dismissal  allowance  to  "accept  a 
comparable  position  which  does  not  require 
a  change  In  his  place  of  residence  and  for 
which  he  is  qualified  and  eligible  VTlth  the 
raUroad  from  which  he  was  dismissed  .  .  . 
if  his  return  does  not  infringe  upon  the  em- 
ployee rights  of  other  employees  under  a 
working  agreement."  Section  7(g)  of  the 
Washington  Agreement  (New  Orleans)  re- 
quires such  an  employee  to  "return  to  the 
service  of  the  employing  carrier  for  other 
reasonably  comparable  employment  for 
which  he  Is  physically  and  mentally  qualified 
and  which  does  not  require  a  change  In  his 
place  of  residence,  if  his  return  does  not  In- 
fringe upon  the  employee  rights  of  other  em- 
ployees under  the  working  agreement."  TTie 
deletion  of  the  words  underlined  could  well 
result  in  employees  being  required  to  accept 
demeaning  Jobs. 

It  was  the  absence  of  a  requirement  that 
the  carriers  execute  implementing  agree- 
ments prior  to  eJectuatlng  the  transec- 
tions involved  In  the  discontinuance  of 
Central  of  Georgia  work  that  resulted  in 
the  evil  visited  upon  the  employees  of  the 
Central    of    Georgia    Railroad    for    over    5 
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years  following  its  acquisition  by  the  South- 
ern Railway.  The  Commission  in  ultimate- 
ly vindicating  the  rights  of  those  employees 
described  the  application  of  protective  con- 
ditions without  preceding  implementing 
agreements  as  "a  callous  disregard  by  ap- 
plicants [the  rallroa<l£|  for  the  established 
rights  and  interests  of  the  employees  on 
the  Central  of  Georgia".  (381  I.C.C.  at  186.) 
The  Commission  described  the  absence  of 
pre-executed  implementing  agreements  as 
"the  most  devastating  effect  upon  em- 
ployees". (331  I.C.C.  at  172.) 

In  addition  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  evil 
described  by  the  Commission  In  the  South- 
ern-Central of  Georgia  case,  the  Appendix 
certified  by  the  Secretary  contains  the  evils 
Usted  above  particularly  that  which  places 
an  Insurmountable  burden  of  proof  upon 
individually   affected   employees. 

THE  HiSTOBT  OF  THE  CKKTmCATlON  OT  EM- 
PLOYEE Pkotection  Assanoekznts  bt 
Secketart  or  Labob  Under  Section  406(b) 
OF  THE  Rail  Passenger  Sebvicx  Act  or 
1970 

On  April  16,  1971.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certified  as  "fair  and  equitable"  an  ar- 
rangement to  protect  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  curtailment  of  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  proposed  to 
occur  on  May  1,  1971,  and  thereafter.  Sec- 
tion 405(b)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  requires  that  such  an  arrangement 
"shall  In  no  event  provide  benefits  lees  than 
those  established  pursuant  to  Section  5 
(2)  (f )   of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

In  his  press  release  accompanying  this 
document  the  Secretary  describes  the  pro- 
tection afforded  In  terms  of  full  monthly 
cash  ixayments  to  affected  employees  for  up 
to  six  years. 

What  the  Secretary  does  not  reveal  In  his 
press  release  Is  the  fact  that  perhaps  80% 
of  the  employees  affected  will  receive  no 
protection  whatever  due  to  the  deletion  from 
the  "fair  and  equitable  arrangement"  of 
the  single  most  Important  protection  es- 
tablished under  SecUon  6(2)  (f)  of  tbe  In- 
tersrtate  Commerce  Act — the  Inclusion  of 
Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Washington  Agree- 
ment requiring  notice  to  employee  rep- 
resentatives and  the  execution  of  imple- 
menting agreements  prior  to  effectuating 
changes  in  opera' Ions.  etc.  which  affect  em- 
ployees. 

The  necessity  of  the  inclusion  of  such 
vital  provisions  in  any  formula  certified  by 
the  Secretary  was  confirmed  independently 
and  in  writing  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  the  Interstate  Oommeree  Oommisslon, 
which  agency  has  administered  Section  6(2) 
(f)  for  over  30  years,  and  also  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Despite  this  counsel  the 
Secretary  has  refused  to  Include  such  pro- 
tection. 

The  Secretary's  certified  arrangement  has 
also  provided  the  railroads  with  a  means  of 
avoiding  payments  to  affected  employees  by 
merely  demonstrating  to  an  arbitrator  "that 
factors  other  than"  discontinuance  of  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  were  also  In- 
volved in  the  adverse  effects  to  employees. 
A  chronological  summary  of  the  events 
leading  to  this  tragic  act  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  set  forth  below. 

1.  March  10,  1971— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
called  Joint  meeting  chaired  by  AssUtant 
Secretary  Usery.  Representatives  of  rail  labor, 
rail  management  and  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (Rallpex)  were  pres- 
ent. Assistant  Secretary  Usery  asked  that 
those  present  work  out  a  plan  of  protection 
for  employees.  Mr.  John  GUhooley,  an  In- 
corporator of  the  Rallpax,  stated  that  this 
was  a  matter  to  be  resolved  by  the  Railroads 
and  Unions  and  that  Rallpax  would  have 
and  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  It.  Rallpax 
thereafter  participated  In  no  conferences  be- 
tween the  Railroads  and  the  Unions. 

2.  March   11,  1971 — The  first  meeting  was 
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held  between  the  Unions  and  the  Railroads. 
The  Railroads  presented  a  proposal  of  "New 
Orleans"  conditions  as  imposed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  Section 
6(2)  (f)  in  many  cases  but  with  three  major 
modifications : 

A.  Deletion  of  the  employees'  right  to  a 
90-day  notice  and  the  negotiations  of  Im- 
plementing agreements  determining  the  w- 
lectloD  and  assignment  of  forces  to  perform 
the  remaining  work  as  well  as  the  designa- 
tion of  the  employees'  rights  to  bid  on  that 
work  prior  to  any  changes  made  by  the  rail- 
roads— as  contained  in  Sections  4  and  5  of 
the  Washington  Agreement  and  incorporated 
into  the  "New  Orleans  Coudltions"  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1962. 

B.  A  rapid  arbitration  procedxire  for  set- 
tlement of  all  disputes  under  the  protective 
formula. 

C.  Adjustments  In  the  monetary  protec- 
tions to  reflect  the  recently  enacted  Hours 
ot  Service  Law. 

The  chief  spokesman  for  the  RallroMls, 
Mr.  John  Hiltz,  closed  his  presentation  of 
the  Railroads'  proposal  with  the  ultimatum 
that  if  the  Union  did  not  accept  It  as  stated 
"this  Is  the  end  of  the  road." 

While  the  Unions  had  no  objection  to  ne- 
gotiating a  reasonable  arbitration  procedure 
or  adjustment  In  employee  monetary  pro- 
tections to  refiect  the  effects  of  the  Hours  of 
Service  Law,  they  could  not  agree  to  waive 
the  requirements  of  Sections  4  and  5  which 
their  experience  through  five  years  of  Utlga- 
tlon  in  the  Southern  RaUway-Oentral  of 
Georgia  Railroad  Case  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  ultimate  decision  in 
that  case  had  confirmed  to  be  the  single 
ntost  Important  protection  afforded  em- 
ployees under  a  protective  formula  as  it  con- 
trols all  employee  rights  and  obligations 
thereunder.  In  the  Southern-Central  of 
Georgia  Case  the  Commission  found  that  the 
absence  of  Sections  4  and  5  had  had  "the 
most  devastating  effect  upon  employees"  re- 
sulting in  "a  callous  disregard"  by  the  rail- 
roads "for  the  established  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  employees."  (381  I.C.C.  at  173 
and  185.) 

The  Unions  also  had  a  proposal  to  offer  at 
this  initial  meeting  with  the  Railroads.  The 
Unions  sought  a  different  type  of  protection 
for  employees,  so-called  "attrition"  protec- 
tion. This  type  of  protection  had  been  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Section  5(2)  (f)  In 
numerous  railroad  merger  cases  and  was  in 
effect  on  many  railroads  throughout  the  na- 
tion. It  provided  for  the  abolishment  of  Jobs 
as  attrition  occurred  through  deaths,  retire- 
ments, etc.  The  Unions  believed  that  the 
attrition  rates  on  railroads — between  6  %  and 
16%  p«-  year — ^made  such  protection  quite 
practical.  In  addition,  it  was  the  type  of  pro- 
tection utilized  by  the  government  in  the 
so-called    "Firemen's    Dispute". 

The  RallKXids  rejected  the  Unions'  pro- 
posal and  the  Initial  conference  adjourned. 

3.  March  22,  1971 — The  second  meeting 
was  held  between  the  Railroads  and  the 
Unions.  The  Railroad  stated  they  would  re- 
fuse to  discuss  "attrition"  protection.  Coun- 
sel for  one  of  the  Unions  present  then  sug- 
gested three  points  as  a  poeelble  basis  for 
oontlniiing  the  talks:  Adoption  of  the  "New 
Orleans"  conditions  modified  so  as  to  shift 
the  burden  of  proof  In  arbitration  proceed- 
ings under  the  protective  formula  from  the 
employee-claimant  whom  experience  had 
shown  cannot  sustain  such  burden,  to  the 
party  in  whose  possession  are  all  of  the  facts 
involving  the  operational  changes  which  af- 
fected the  employee — the  railroad  employer; 
a  dimlssal  or  displacement  allowance  equal- 
ing the  employee's  railroad  earnings  to  be 
provided  the  employee  for  ten  years,  less  all 
outside  Income  and  railroad  income  if  re- 
called to  service  within  that  time;  and,  the 
inclusion  of  the  all-Important  Sections  4  and 
6  with  substantial  restriction  on  time  limits. 


Following  a  private  caucus  lasting  some  45 
minutes,  the  Railrocul  representatives  re- 
turned to  the  conference  room  and  through 
their  chief  spokesman,  Mr.  Hiltz.  stated  the 
Unions  had  presented  "tSuee  Insurmountable 
obetaclee"  but  that  they  would  call  the 
Unions  If  tbey  had  any  further  thoughts  on 
the  matter  and  would  expect  a  call  from  the 
Unions  if  the  Unions  had  anything  further. 
In  any  event,  said  Mr.  Hiltz,  he  was  sure 
both  parties  would  be  available  for  further 
conferences  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  ot 
Labor. 

4.  On  Saturday,  March  27,  1971.  an  official 
of  tbe  Department  of  lAbor  telephoned 
counsel  for  one  of  tbe  Unions  and  informed 
hhn  that  the  Railroads  had  drafted  a  for- 
mula of  protection  and  presented  It  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Rallpax  who  In  turn  had 
given  it  to  him  This  official  felt  It  was  neces- 
sary to  Inform  the  Unions  of  this  occurrence 
because  he  understood  the  Rallroad-Unlon 
negotiations  were  still  in  progress  and  the 
formula  appeared  to  afford  much  less  pro- 
tection thau  the  "New  Orleans"  conditions. 

Examination  of  the  formula  by  Union 
counsel  revealed  that  It  had  been  virtually 
copied  from  the  formula  originally  Imposed 
In  the  Southern-Central  of  Georgia  Case  and 
which  had  resulted  In  the  tragedies  de- 
scribed above  by  the  Commission  after  al- 
most five  years  of  ultimately  successful  liti- 
gation. 

This  act  by  the  Railroads,  of  course,  ef- 
fectively terminated  negotiations  by  the 
Railroads  and  the  Unions. 

5.  On  March  30,  1971,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Hamilton  Hotel  with  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Usery  and  Union  representatives.  At 
this  meeting  Assistant  Secretary  Usery  stated 
that  be  understood  the  need  of  the  employ- 
ees for  a  shift  in  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  railroad  in  arbitrations  under  the  pro- 
tective formula.  He  also  stated  that  he 
realized  the  need  of  basing  the  monetary 
protection  on  a  given  period  of  years  from 
the  date  an  employee  was  affected  as  well 
as  the  need  for  gearing  the  protection  an 
employee  was  to  receive  to  subsequent  gen- 
eral wage  Increases.  At  this  meeting  Secre- 
tary Usery  requested  the  Unions  to  submit 
to  him  a  formula  of  protection.  The  Union 
representatives  stated  that  they  believed 
that  "attrition"  protection  was  necessary 
for  effective  protection  In  the  event  of  dis- 
continuance of  intercity  passenger  train 
service  due  to  the  fact  that  absent  such 
protection  numerous  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads who  were  actually  affected  by  tbe  dis- 
continuance of  such  service  would  never 
receive  the  protections  to  which  they  were 
entitled  because  of  the  many  intervening 
circumstances  that  would  occ\ir  between  the 
actual  discontinuance  of  the  trains  and  the 
effects  upon  employees,  such  as  maintenance 
of  way  employees,  signalmen,  etc. 

6.  On  March  31,  1971,  a  conference  was 
held  at  the  Department  of  Labor  between 
Undersecretary  Sllberman,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Usery,  General  Solicitor  Peter  Nash,  At- 
torneys for  the  Unions  and  one  other  Union 
representative  regarding  the  justification  of 
the  certification  of  attrition  protection.  The 
Unions  presented  to  the  Undersecretary  a 
memorandum  supporting  their  position  and 
an  overall  formula  which  would  accomplish 
their  objectives.  The  Union  representatives 
were  informed  that  the  Department  was  also 
conducting  dlscvissions  with  the  Railroads 
and  contact  would  be  made  with  the  Union 
representatives  at  a  later  date. 

On  the  evening  of  March  31,  1971,  General 
Solicitor  Nash  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
conferred  by  telephone  with  General  Counsel 
Prltz  Kahn  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  the  "benefits  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Section  6(2)  (f)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act"  and  whether 
those  "benefits"  Included  Sections  4  and  6  of 
the  Washington  Agreement  as  Incorporated 
Into  the  "New  Orleans"  conditions. 
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7  On  AprU  1,  1071.  Oanfinl  Counsel  Kahn 
wrote  to  Ocnena  Solicitor  Nash  confirming 
bis  telephone  convocation  vlth  him  ot  the 
previous  evening  and  stating  that  "condi- 
tions insuring  employees  to  notice  and  nego- 
tiation of  Implementing  agreements,  as  proi 
vlded  by  Sections  4  and  6  of  the  Washlngtoni 
Job  Protection  Agreement,  are  within  the| 
oontAnplatlon  of  Section  40S  of  the  Rail! 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1B70."  General 
Ckjunsel  Kahn  quoted  from  the  Commission 's 
opinion  in  the  Scnithem-Oentral  of  Otorgia 
Case  and  cited  several  other  Commission  de- 
cisions. 

TlM  quotation  from  the  Commission's  de- 
cision In  the  Southern-Central  of  Georgia 
Case  is  from  page  IM  of  Volume  881  of  tbe 
LCC.  Reports:  1 

"Dm  Inclusion  of  provisions  of  the  type{ 
contained  In  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Wash-i 
Ington  Agreement  was  required,  In  our  opin-' 
Ion,  In  order  to  provide  the  employees  the 
protection  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  statute.  Whether  spelled  out  In  specific 
terms,  or  incorporated  through  reference  to 
other  recognized  conditions,  viz.,  the  New 
Orleans  conditions,  the  inclusion  of  condi- 
tions insiirlng  the  right  of  the  employees 
bar*  Involved  to  notice  and  the  negotiation 
of  implementing  agreements  were  inditpen- 
aable  prerequisites  In  eSectuating  a  valid 
order  of  approval  In  the  proceeding.''  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

Mr.   Kahn's   letter  concluded   as   follows: 

"These  reports.  In  my  view,  permit  of  no, 
doubt  that  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Washing- , 
ton  Job  Protection  Agreement  are  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  protective  conditions  i 
that  apply  under  section  405  of  the  Rail  Pas-, 
senger  Service  Act  of  1970." 

8.  April  2,  1971 — A  meeting  was  held  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Usery  and  General  Solici- 
tor Nash  and  representatives  of  the  Unions 
at  the  Department  of  Labor.  At  this  meeting 
Assistant  Secretary  Dsery  Informed  the  Union 
representatives  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  not  certify  "attrition"'  protection.  Gen-^ 
eral  Solicitor  Nash  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  been  requested  for  an, 
opinion  as  to  whether  Section  5(2)  (f)  re- 
quired the  inclusion  of  Sections  4  and  6  of  the 
Washington  Agreement  In  the  "benefits  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Section  5(2)  (f)".  As- 
sistant Secretary  Usery  informed  the  Union 
representatives  that  the  Secretary  would 
certify  a  formula  of  protection  based  upon 
the  "New  Orleans"  conditions.  The  Unions 
thereafter  were  never  requested  to  submit 
any  ideas  on  a  "New  Orleans"  type  of  formula. j 
All  further  conferences  on  the  formula-] 
tlon  of  this  type  of  formula  were  held  by^ 
the  Secretary  with  the  Railroad  representa-j 
tlves  and  all  such  conferences  were  based, 
upon  the  original  Railroad  formula  given  to; 
Ballpax. 

9.  April  5,  1971 — The  Department  of  Jus-i 
tlce  responded  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  De-' 
partment  of  Labor  by  letter.  Counsel  for  the! 
Unions  was  officially  Informed  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  by  an  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  who  telephoned  him  and 
read  the  letter  to  him.  The  letter  was  quite 
long  and  confirmed.  In  all  respects,  the  con- 
clusions of  General  Counsel  Kahn  of  the  In-| 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  as  trans- 
mitted in  his  letter  to  General  Solicitor' 
Nash,  dated  April  1.  1971.  This  letter  from. 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  Department] 
of  Labor  contained  a  notation  at  the  bot- 
tom that  a  carbon  copy  of  It  had  been  fur- 
nished to  Mr.  H.  Chapman  Rose,  Counsel  for 
Railpax. 

10.  April  6,  1971 — The  Unions  are  Informed 
-that  following  the  receipt  of  the  conclusions; 
of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  the  requirements  of  Section  406,  Mr. 
Rose  spoke  to  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  within  24  hours  a  second  letter 
was  dispatched  from  that  Department  revers- 
ing Its  first  letter  and.  of  course,  also  con 
tradlctlng  the  conclusions  of  the  Oeneral 
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Counsel  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  the  effect  that  Sections  4  and  5 
are  necessary  In  any  formula  of  protection 
Imposed  under  Section  6(2)  (f)  and,  there- 
fore, under  Section  405  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act. 

11.  April  9,  1971 — Counsel  for  the  Unions 
was  funUshed  with  a  copy  of  the  further 
draft  of  the  Railroads'  proposal  by  General 
Solicitor  Nash  who  also  declared  correspond- 
ence between  Justice  and  Labor  to  be  "priv- 
ileged". 

12.  April  12,  1971 — ^At  the  request  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Usery  a  meeting  was  held 
with  Mr.  Usery,  Mr.  Nash  and  representatives 
of  the  Unions.  At  that  meeting  the  Unions 
were  given  copies  of  the  Railroad  proposal 
which  had  been  furnished  Counsel  for  the 
Unions  on  April  9,  1971,  and  Informed  that 
this  proposal  was  the  basic  formula  with 
which  the  Department  was  working.  The 
Union  representatives  stated  that  this  pro- 
posal was  not  In  the  format  of  the  "New  Or- 
leans '  conditions  and  did  not  contain  the 
essential  Sections  4  and  5.  They  asked  If  they 
could  present  to  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
formula  which  was  based  upon  the  "New 
Orleans"  conditions  with  changes  which  the 
Secretary  had  indicated  he  was  willing  to 
make  In  It. 

The  Unions  were  Informed  that  the  certi- 
fication would  be  forthcoming  In  a  matter 
of  hours.  They  Informed  Assistant  Secretary 
Ueery  that  they  could  not  draft  and  clear 
a  formula  for  presentation  to  the  Secretary 
prior  to  Krlday,  April  16,  1971,  and  asked  if 
they  could  be  given  that  time  in  which  to 
furnish  their  views  on  what  a  formula  based 
upon  the  "New  Orleans"  conditions  should 
be.  Mr.  Usery  did  not  know  whether  such 
time  was  available. 

13.  On  Wednesday,  April  14,  1971,  Counsel 
for  the  Unions  was  Informed  that  the  certi- 
fication would  be  made  momentarily  and  was 
provided  with  a  copy  of  the  latest  draft 
which  General  Solicitor  Nash  had  prepared 
and  had  returned  to  the  Railroads  for  their 
consideration. 

Although  this  draft  as  submitted  to  the 
Railroads  by  Solicitor  Nash  had  effectively 
deleted  Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Washington 
Agreement  as  apparently  demanded  by  the 
Railroads  and  Mr.  Rose  of  Railpax  and  as 
ultimately  acquiesced  In  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  It  contained  two  provisions  which 
would  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  em- 
ployees In  sec\irlng  the  protection  to  which 
they  were  entitled  under  the  law.  These  pro- 
visions were  as  follows: 

In  Article  I,  Section  11(e)  on  burden  of 
proof  in  arbitration  proceedings  the  formula 
read: 

"In  the  eve  It  of  any  dispute  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  particular  employee  was  affected  by 
a  transaction.  It  shall  be  his  obligation  to 
reasonably  Identify  the  manner  in  which  he 
believed  he  was  affected.  It  shall  then  be  the 
railroad's  burden  to  prTve,  that  he  was  not 
affected  by  a  transaction." 

In  Article  V,  Section  1  the  following 
language  was  contained : 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  Appendix  to  pro- 
vide employee  protections  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  Section  405  of  the  Act  and 
exceed  the  benefits  established  pursuant  to 
Section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  Any  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  regarding 
the  application  of  any  term  or  terms  of  this 
Appendix  are,  thus,  to  be  resolved  In  favor 
of  employee  protection." 

14.  Upon  receipt  of  the  formula  submitted 
to  them  by  General  Solicitor  Nash  the  Rail- 
roads made  certain  changes  among  which 
were  changes  In  the  above-quoted  provisions 
which  had  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  upon  employees  over  and  above 
that  which  they  had  had  in  prior  years  un- 
der the  "New  Orleans"  conditions  thereby 
effectively  depriving  thousands  more  em- 
ployees of  the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled   under  the  law.   The  provisions  as 
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modified  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
and  ultimately  certified  by  him  on  Friday, 
April  IS,  1971,  are  as  follows: 

"Section  11(e).  In  the  event  of  any  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  em- 
ployee was  affected  by  a  transaction.  It  shall 
be  his  obligation  to  identify  the  transaction 
and  specify  the  pertinent  facts  of  that  trans- 
action relied  upon.  It  shall  then  be  the 
Railroad's  burden  to  prove  that  factors  other 
than  a  transaction  affected  the  employee." 

"Article  V.  Section  1 — It  is  the  Intent  of 
this  Appendix  to  provide  employee  protec- 
tions which  meet  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 405  of  the  Act  and  are  not  less  than 
the  benefits  established  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 3(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  In  doing  so,  changes  in  wording  and 
organisation  from  arrangements  earlier  de- 
veloped under  Section  512)  (f)  have  been 
necessary  to  make  benefits  applicable  to 
contemplated  discontinuances  of  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service  affecting  a  great  num- 
ber of  railroads  throughout  the  nation.  In 
making  such  changes  it  is  not  the  Intent 
of  this  Appendix  to  diminish  such  benefits. 
Thus,  the  terms  of  this  Appendix  are  to  be 
resolved  In  favor  of  this  intent  to  provide 
employee  protections  and  benefits  no  less 
than  those  established  pursuant  to  Section 
6(2)  (f)    of  the  Interstate   Commerce   Act." 

The  latter  provision  constitutes  a  con- 
tradiction In  terms  since  as  concluded  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — the 
moet  experienced  agency  Involved  In  the 
application  of  Section  5(2)  (f) — and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice — m  its  original  decision 
In  this  matter — Sections  4  and  5  of  the 
Washington  Agreement  are  the  single  most 
important  benefits  established  pursuant  to 
Section  5(2)  (f)  and  they  are  effectively  re- 
moved in  the  very  formula  in  which  Article 
V.  Section  1  appears. 

15.  Counsel  for  the  Unions  was  Informed 
by  a  telephone  call  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  Thursday,  April  15,  1971,  that  the 
final  version  of  the  formula  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Rallroc^ls  on  that  day  and 
would  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

16.  At  approximately  10:25  a.m.,  April  16. 
1071,  counsel  for  the  Unions  were  telephoned 
by  Mr.  Nash  and  Informed  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  Jiist  certified  the  formula  and  that 
copies  of  it  were  available  at  Mr.  Nash's 
office. 
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HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   AJLASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26,  1971,  the  Blizzard,  an  outstanding 
newspaper  in  Dillingham,  Alaska,  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Eskimos"  by 
Sandra  Brannon.  I  believe  this  article  to 
be  a  fine  study  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  this  article,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  for  your  consideration,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Eskimos 

(By  Sandra  Brannon) 
The  Eskimos  occupy  nearly  all  the  coast- 
line from  Greenland  and  Labrador  in  the 
east  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  west,  together 
with  a  short  stretch  of  the  Siberian  shore  In 
the  vicinity  of  Bering  Strait. 

Moet  of  the  Greenland  and  Labrador 
Eskimos  carry  quite  a  bit  of  white  blood  In 
their  veins.  Many  Greenlanders  with  their 
blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  could  easily  pass  as 
Scandinavians  If  It  weren't  for  their  Eskimo 
tongue. 
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Because  of  diseases  brought  by  the  Suro- 
peans.  many  of  the  Eskimos  have  died.  Small- 
pox was  the  first  to  come  In  the  earliest  times, 
later  measles  and,  after  World  Wttf  I,  influ- 
enza. In  earlier  days  the  Eskimos  lived  mostly 
on  meat  and  fish  which  they  had  gotten 
from  the  sea. 

Eskimos  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
Indians  by  their  more  Mongoloid  features, 
by  the  smallneas  of  their  hands  and  feet 
and  by  a  few  less  obvious  traits  such  as 
shovel-shaped  Incisor  teeth  and  narrow  nose. 

The  Eaklmnw  bad  to  rely  for  their  food 
only  on  fish,  on  the  land  animals  (principal- 
ly caribou,  and  alao  musk  oxen,  bears,  hare 
and  marmots)  and  the  mamalB  of  the  sea 
(four  or  five  species  of  seals  and  In  certain 
regions,  beluga,  walrus  and  whales) .  In  the 
winter  the  men  set  out  each  morning  to 
harpoon  seals  over  the  open  water  In  Kayaks. 
Others  wandered  off  to  hunt  the  bowhead 
whale,  and  still-frozen  lakes  or  trapped  the 
salmon  trout  that  migrated  Inland  from  the 
sea  at  the  breakup  of  the  streams  and  rivers. 
Later  on  In  mid-summer,  most  families 
hunted  the  caribou  when  the  fur  of  that  ani- 
mal was  In  Its  prime,  and  some  still  carried 
on  this  himt  Into  the  late  autumn  when 
the  herds  were  migrating  to  new  pastures 
which  Is  often  several  hundred  miles  away. 
Then  when  winter  came  the  families  drew 
together  again. 

The  Bsklmoe  used  the  bow  and  arrow  to 
kill  land  animals.  (The  rifle  replaced  it  every- 
where.) They  used  harpoons  against  sea 
mammals.  Borne  EisklinoB  used  rawhide  nets 
for  capturing  seals,  but  never  iised  them 
to  catch  fish.  They  also  had  made  Kayaks  and 
Umiaks  to  spear  swlromlng  oaribou  and 
harpoon  seals.  For  their  clothing  they  pre- 
ferred the  furs  of  the  caribou  and  some- 
times seal,  polar  bear,  mountain  sheep  and 
hare.  And  in  certain  places,  even  bird  sklzts. 
The  suit  Included  a  coat,  trousers,  stock- 
ings and  either  shoes  or  boots,  two  of  each 
garment  being  worn  In  cold  weather.  The 
inner  with  the  fur  against  the  body,  the 
outer  with  the  fur  outside.  The  outer  shoe 
or  boot  was  nearly  always  made  from  seal- 
skin because  it  doee  not  spoil  with  damp- 
ness like  caribou  would.  'The  women  wore 
garments  similar  to  tboee  of  the  men  but 
cut  differently. 

The  log  cabins  that  the  Ecklmo  built  was 
insulated  on  the  outside  with  sod  and  Il- 
lumined with  sky  lights  made  from  gut. 
They  entered  through  a  trap  door  In  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  When  winter  came  the 
snow  would  pile  up  around  the  house  and 
it  would  be  warm,  but  In  spring  many  of 
them  became  flooded  with  water  and  the 
occupants  moved  Into  tents  that  were  made 
of  seal  or  caribou  skin.  Where  there  was 
hardly  any  wood  some  families  constructed 
houses  of  stone  which  they  roofed  with  whale 
ribs  and  sod.  From  the  Coronation  Gulf  to 
Labrador,  the  Eskimos  spent  the  winter  In 
round  huts  built  from  snow  blocks  known 
as  Iglooe.  They  seem  to  have  been  Invented 
by  the  Canadian  Eskimos,  since  they  were 
unknown  In  Alaaka  and  used  little  In  Green- 
land. The  iMttom  of  the  Igloo  has  a  low  pat- 
tern of  snow,  which  they  cover  with  mat- 
tresses of  willow  twigs  and  then  lay  caribou 
furs  on  top  of  that.  When  spring  would  oome 
they  would  leave  their  snow  huts  and  move 
Into  skin  tents,  because  the  sun  melts  their 
huts. 

The  Eskimos  solved  the  problem  of  heat 
and  light  in  their  dwelling  by  burning  ani- 
mal fat  nearly  always  seal  blubber  In  shal- 
low saucer-shaped  lamps,  made  from  pottery 
throughout  most  of  Alaska  and  from  stone 
somewhere  else.  They  boiled  their  meat  and 
fish  over  their  lamps  unless  they  ate  their 
food  frozen  or  dried. 

The  word  "Eskimo"  from  a  Cree  Indian 
word  means  "eaters  of  raw  meat".  Their  own 
Dame  for  themselves  was  Inult  meaning 
"people." 

In  single  roomed  huts  of  logs  or  snow  a 
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man  can  not  own  many  pooseeaions  except 
his  dogs  and  the  things  he  made  for  him- 
self or  derived  either  in  trade  or  as  gifts, 
from  their  makers,  such  as  tools,  and  weap- 
ons, his  only  so  long  as  he  occupied  it.  He 
couldn't  sell  It  nor  prevent  another  family 
from  taking  it  away  from  him  after  he  had 
ceased  to  require  it.  The  land  belonged  to  all 
the  Esklmoe  and  food  bad  to  be  shared  In 
common,  since  fishing  and  the  chase  are 
precarloiis  pursuits  and  no  family  dared 
deliberately  allow  its  neighbor  to  starve  when 
they  themselves  might  face  starvation  a  few 
days  or  weeks  later.  There  were  ik)  written 
laws  and  no  chiefs  or  police  to  eoforoe  the 
traditional  nilee  handed  down  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another. 

liien  hunted  and  built  the  homee  women 
cooked  the  food,  dressed  the  skins  and  made 
the  clothing.  Both  were  so  dependent  on  tiM 
other  that  oelebacy  was  unknown  and 
widows  and  widowers  recnarrtad  as  soon  as 
they  were  able;  those  too  old  to  remarry 
found  shelter  with  relatives.  A  man  usually 
had  only  one  wife,  but  the  more  active  and 
ambitious  occasionally  took  a  second  and 
even  a  third,  especially  If  the  flrst  wife  was 
childless;  and  a  woman  occasionally  had 
two  husbands,  though  she  seldom  retained 
both  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Or- 
phans found  homee.  preferably  with  near 
relatives,  and  were  wtil  treated.  Old  folk 
tales  were  told  that  sometimes  the  orphan 
was  abused  until  he  or  she  became  old  enough 
to  fend  for  themselves.  Moet  E^kimoe  were 
very  fond  of  children,  even  though  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  destroy  newborn  babies,  es- 
pecially girls.  In  a  land  where  there  were 
no  vegetable  foods  and  no  roads.  A  mother 
had  to  nurse  her  child  and  carry  It  every- 
where on  her  back  until  It  was  at  least  three 
years  old;  and  the  care  of  a  second  baby  dur- 
ing that  period  was  beyond  her  strength. 

Their  origin  la  a  baffling  matter,  but  by 
digging  into  the  ruins  of  ttielr  ancient  set- 
tlements scattered  tn  considerable  numbers 
from  Alaska  to  Greenland  archeologlsts 
have  discovered  that  they  have  a  long  and 
complex  history  on  the  American  continent. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS 
CONSTTTUTIONALrTY  OP  LOAN- 
SHARKINO  TITLE  OF  CXDNSUMER 
CREDIT  PROTECTION   ACT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  lassorrBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mi".  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  joined  in  the  successful  effort 
to  Include  title  n,  dealing  with  criminal 
loan  sharking,  in  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1968 — Public  Law  90- 
321,  which  also  contains  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act — will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday,  in  an 
8-to-l  decision,  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  tiie  far-reaching  provisions 
aimed  at  a  major  source  of  operating 
fuiT^s  for  organized  crime. 

TiUe  n,  kiiown  as  the  Extortionate 
Credit  Transactions  Act,  was  originally 
proposed  in  different  form  in  two  floor 
amendments  to  title  I,  the  truth-ln-lend- 
ing  title,  offered  separately  by  Represent- 
atives Porr  and  McDade.  It  was  agreed 
to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  by  a  subse- 
quent rollcall  vote  of  383  to  5;  then  was 
recast  and  redrafted  as  a  separate  title 
II  as  part  of  the  conference  substitute 
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for  the  House-passed  consumer  credit 
protection  bill  submitted  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  by  the  House  conferees. 
It  was  one  of  many,  many  hard-fought 
issues  which  deadlocked  the  conference 
committee  for  6  weeks,  because  the  Sen- 
ate's bill  had  been  limited  entirely  to 
truth-in-lending  disclosures. 

Among  those  bitterly  contested  issues 
in  conference,  as  the  Members  will  re- 
call, were  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  dealing  with  revolving  credit;  adver- 
tising of  credit  terms;  inclusion  of  first 
mortgage  credit;  the  rescission  clause 
and  the  limitations  on  the  "holder  in 
due  course"  doctrine  on  home  improve- 
ment loans,  and  so  forth:  to  the  garnish- 
ment title;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance; as  well  as  the  criminal  loan- 
sharking  provisions,  none  of  which  had 
been  in  the  Senate  bill.  Eventually,  all  of 
these  House  proposals  were  agreed  tf 
and  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  into  the 
differences  between  the  Poff  amendment, 
the  McDade  amendment,  and  the  final 
version.  I  think  everyone  associated  with 
this  legislation  will  acknowledge  the  out- 
standing work  done  by  Mr.  Grasty  Crews 
n,  then  an  assistant  legislative  counsel 
of  the  House  assigned  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  in  redrafting  and 
refining  the  legislation  which  eventually 
became  title  n,  particularly  in  making 
it  more  feasible  to  administer  and  in  re- 
moving the  threat  to  legitimate  business- 
men of  being  held  guilty  of  a  Federal 
criminal  statute  by  reason  of  a  violation 
of  a  State  usury  ceiling.  Representatives 
Porr  and  McDaob  both  informed  the 
House  the  conference  redraft  wsis  an  Im- 
provement over  the  amendments  they 
had  separately  proposed  and  which 
formed  the  framework  for  the  final  draft. 

OETMLfl    or    CASK    ON    WHICH    BTTPREME    COXTRT 
AOTB) 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  pre- 
liminary print  of  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Douglas  give  this  background  of  the  case 
which  precipitated  the  Supreme  Court 
decision: 

Petitioner  is  one  of  the  species  commonly 
known  as  "loan  sharks"  which  Congress 
found  are  in  large  part  tmder  the  control  of 
"organized  crime".  "Extortionate  credit 
transactions"  are  defined  as  those  charac- 
terlned  by  the  use  or  threat  of  the  use  of 
"violence  or  other  criminal  means"  in  en- 
foroement.  There  waa  an^le  evidence  show- 
ing petitioner  was  a  "loan  shark"  who  used 
the  threats  of  vlolenoe  aa  a  method  of  col- 
lection. He  loaned  money  to  one  Miranda, 
owner  of  a  new  butcher  shop,  making  a 
$1,000  advance  to  be  repaid  In  Installments 
of  1106  per  week  for  14  weeks.  After  paying 
at  this  rate  for  elx  or  eight  weeks,  petitioner 
Inoreaeed  the  weekly  payment  to  $130.  In 
two  months  Miranda  asked  for  an  additional 
loan  of  $2,000  which  was  made,  the  agree- 
ment being  that  Miranda  was  to  pay  $305 
a  week.  In  a  few  weeks  petitioner  increased 
the  weekly  payment  to  $330.  When  Miranda 
objected,  j>etlttoner  told  him  about  a  cus- 
tomer who  refiised  to  pay  and  ended  up  In  a 
hoepltal.  So  Miranda  paid.  In  a  few  months 
petitioner  increased  his  demands  to  $500 
weekly  which  Miranda  paid,  only  to  be  ud- 
vlsed  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  petitioner 
would  need  $1,000.  Miranda  made  that  pay- 
ment by  not  paying  hla  suppliers;  but,  faced 
with  a  $1,000  payment  the  next  week,  he  sold 
his  butcher  shop.   Petitioner  ptirsued  Ml- 
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raiula,  &iot  ouUXng  tbreats  to  Miranda's  wlX< 
and  then  telling  Miranda  be  oould  have  liln: 
castrated.  Wben  Miranda  did  not  make  mora 
payments,  petitioner  said  he  was  turning 
over  his  collections  to  people  who  would  no< 
be  nice  but  who  would  put  blm  in  the  hoe-* 
pltal  If  he  did  not  pay.  Negotiations  went  on, 
Miranda  finally  eaylng  he  could  pay  only  92S 
a  week.  Petitioner  said  that  was  not  enough, 
that  Miranda  should  steal  or  sell  drugs  U 
necessary  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  loan, 
and  that  if  he  went  to  Jail  It  would  be  bettei 
than  going  to  a  hospital  with  a  broken  bacM 
or  legs.  He  added  "I  could  have  sent  you  td 
the  hospital,  you  and  your  family,  any  mo^ 
ment  I  want  with  my  people". 

Petitioner's  arrest  followed.  Miranda.  hl« 
wife,  and  an  employee  gave  the  evldeuc^ 
against  petitioner  who  did  not  testify  no< 
call  any  witnesses.  Petitioner's  attack 
on  the  constltutlonallcy  of  the  Act,  startl: 
with  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment. 

PROVISIONS    or    TH«    LAW 

Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  pro 
visions  cf  title  II  as  enacted  on  May  29 
1968: 

I  From  Public  Law  90-3211 

TITLE  n — EXTORTIONATE  CREDIT 
TRANSACTIONS 
Sec. 

201.  Ptndlnes  and  purpoee. 

202.  Amendments  to  title  18,  TTntted  Statei 

Code. 

203.  Reports  by  Attorney  Oenerail.  I 
S  201.  Findings  and  purpoee  | 

(a)  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings:  I 

(1)  Organized  crime  Is  Interstate  and  inj 
ternational  in  character.  Its  activities  Inj 
voire  many  billioDfi  of  dollars  each  year.  li 
Is  directly  responsible  lor  murders,  willful 
Injuries  to  person  and  property,  corruptlot| 
of  officials,  and  terrorlzatlon  of  covmtless  cltl* 
zens.  A  rubetantial  part  of  the  income  ot 
organized  crime  is  generated  by  extortionate 
credit  transactions.  j 

(2)  Extortionate  credit  transactions  ar4 
characterized  tff  the  use,  or  the  express  lm| 
pllclt  threat  of  the  use,  of  violence  or  othet 
criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  person! 
reputation,  or  property  as  a  means  of  enforce 
ing  repayment.  Among  the  factors  whlcli 
have  rendered  past  efforts  at  prosecution  al 
most  wholly  ineSectlve  has  been  the  exist" 
ence  of  exclusionary  mles  of  evidence  strlctc  ■ 
than  necessary  for  the  protection  of  con- 
stitutional  rights. 

(3(  Extortionate  credit  transactions  ari> 
carried  on  to  a  substantial  extent  in  inter' 
otate  and  foreign  commerce  and  througli 
the  means  and  InstrumeDt&lltles  of  such 
commerce.  Even  where  extortionate  credl ; 
trAnsactlons  are  purely  intrastate  In  chart 
acter,  they  nevertheless  directly  affect  intcri- 
state  and  foreign  commerce. 

(4)  Extortionate  credit  tranaactaons  dlrectf 
ly  impair  the  effectlveneas  and  frustrate  the 
ptuposes  of  the  laws  eiuMtad  by  the  Oongreaf 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies. 

(b)  On  the  baeis  of  the  rtndlngw  stated  la 
subsection  (a)  of  this  asotlan,  tbe  Congress 
determines  that  the  provlstons  of  chapter  49 
of  tlUe  18  of  the  trnlted  States  Code  are  nee 
easary  and  proper  for  tbe  purpose  of  carryiof 
into  execution  tbe  powers  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  and  to  establish  unifon^ 
and  effective  laws  on  tbe  subject  ol  oankf 
ruptcy. 

f  203.  Amendments  to  title  18,  United  Stated 
Code  ' 

(a)  Title  18  at  tbe  United  States  Code  Ik 
amended   by    inserting   tbe   following   nmr 
chapter  immediately  after  Chapter  41  there 
of: 

"Ckaftsb  42 — ExToanoiTATa  Cbkott 

jy,  TBANSACnOMS 

"See. 

"901.  Daflnltions  and  rules  ot  construction. 
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"882.  Making     extortionate     extensions     of 

credit. 
"888.  Financing  extortionate  extensions  of 

credit. 
"884.  Collection  of  extensions  of  credit  by  ex- 
tortionate means. 
"88S.  Immunity  of  witnesses. 
"886.  Effect  on  State  laws. 
"i  891.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"  ( 1 )  To  extend  credit  means  to  make  or  re- 
new any  loan,  or  to  enter  Into  any  agreement, 
tacit  or  expreee,  whereby  the  repayment  or 
satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  claim,  whether  ac- 
knowledged or  dlspu'<ed,  valid  or  Lnvalld,  and 
however  arising,  may  or  will  be  deferred. 

"(2)  The  term  'creditor',  with  reference  to 
any  given  extension  of  credit,  refers  to  any 
person  making  that  extension  of  credit,  or  to 
any  person  claiming  by,  under,  or  through 
any  person  making  that  extension  of  credit. 

"(3)  The  term  'debtor',  with  reference  to 
any  given  extension  of  credit,  refers  to  any 
person  to  whom  that  extension  of  credit  is 
made,  or  to  any  person  who  guarantees  tbe 
repayment  of  that  extension  of  credit,  or  in 
any  manner  undertakes  to  Indemnify  the 
creditor  against  loss  resulting  from  the  fail- 
ure of  any  person  to  whom  that  extension  of 
credit  is  made  to  repay  the  same. 

"(4)  The  repayment  of  any  extension  of 
credit  includes  the  repayment,  satisfaction, 
or  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  debt 
or  claim,  acknowledged  or  disputed,  valid  or 
invalid,  resulting  from  or  In  connection  with 
that  extension  of  credit. 

"(5)  To  collect  an  extension  of  credit 
means  to  Induce  in  any  way  any  person  to 
make  repayment  thereof. 

"(6)  An  extortionate  extension  of  credit  Is 
any  extension  of  credit  with  respect  to  which 
it  Is  the  understanding  of  tbe  creditor  and 
the  debtor  at  the  time  It  is  made  that  delay 
in  making  repayment  or  failore  to  make  re- 
payment could  result  In  tbe  use  of  violence 
or  other  criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  the 
person,  reputation,  or  property  of  any  person. 

"(7)  An  extortionate  means  is  any  means 
which  Involves  the  use.  or  an  express  or  im- 
plicit threat  of  use,  of  violence  or  other  crim- 
inal means  to  cause  harm  to  the  person,  rep- 
utation, or  property  of  any  person. 

"(8)  The  term 'State' Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

"(9)  State  law,  including  conflict  of  laws 
rules,  governing  the  enforceability  through 
civil  judicial  processes  of  repayment  of  any 
extension  of  credit  or  the  performance  of  any 
promise  given  in  consideration  thereof  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed.  This  paragraph  does 
not  impair  any  authority  which  any  court 
would  otherwise  have  to  take  Judicial  notice 
of  any  matter  of  State  law. 
"§  892.  Making  extortionate  extensions  of 
credit 

"(a)  Whoever  makes  ai.y  extortionate  ex- 
tension of  credit,  or  conspires  to  do  so,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  In  r  y  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, If  It  is  shown  that  all  of  the  following 
factors  were  prresent  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  credit  In  question,  there  is 
prims  facie  evidence  that  the  extension  of 
credit  was  extortionate,  but  this  subsection  is 
nonexclusive  and  in  no  way  limits  the  ef- 
fect or  applicability  of  subsection  (a) : 

"(1)  The  repayment  of  the  extension  of 
credit,  or  the  performance  of  any  promise 
given  In  consideration  thereof,  would  be 
unenforceable,  through  dvll  Judicial  pro- 
cesses against  the  debtor 

"(A)  In  the  Jurisdiction  within  wh'ch  the 
debtor,  if  a  natural  person,  resided  or 

"(B)  In  every  Jurisdiction  within  wnlch 
the  debtor,  if  other  than  a  natural  person, 
was  incorporated  or  qualified  to  do  business 
at  the  time  the  extension  of  credit  was 
made. 
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"(<.')  The  extension  of  credit  was  made 
at  a  rate  of  Interest  In  excess  of  an  annual 
rate  of  45  per  centum  calculated  according 
to  the  actuarial  method  of  allocating  pay- 
ments made  on  a  debt  between  principal  and 
interoet,  pursuant  to  which  a  payment  U 
applied  first  to  the  accumulated  Interest  and 
the  balance  Is  applied  to  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal. 

'(3)  At  the  time  the  extension  of  credit 
was  made,  the  debtor  reasonably  believed 
that  either 

"(A)  one  or  more  extensions  of  credit  by 
the  creditor  had  been  collected  or  attempted 
to  be  collected  by  extortionate  means,  or 
the  nonrepayment  thereof  had  been  ptm- 
ished  by  extortionate  means;   or 

"(B)  the  creditor  had  a  reputation  for 
the  use  of  extortionate  means  to  collect  ex- 
tensions of  credit  or  to  punish  the  non- 
repayment  thereof. 

"(4)  Upon  the  making  of  the  extension 
of  credit,  the  total  of  the  extensions  of 
credit  by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  then 
outstanding,  including  any  unpaid  Interest 
cr  similar  charges,  exceeded  $1(X). 

"(c)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, If  evidence  has  been  introduced  tend- 
ing to  show  the  existence  of  any  ot  the 
circumstances  described  In  subsection  (b) 
(1)  or  (b)(2),  and  direct  evidence  of  the 
actual  belief  of  the  debtor  as  to  the  creditor's 
collection  practice  is  not  available,  then  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  understanding 
of  th"  debtor  and  the  creditor  at  the  time 
the  extension  of  credit  was  made,  the  court 
may  In  Its  discretion  allow  evidence  to  be 
introduced  tending  to  show  the  reputation 
as  to  collection  practices  of  the  creditor  In 
any  community  of  which  the  debtor  was  a 
member  at  the  Ume  of  the  extension. 
"5  893.  Financing  extortionate  extensions  of 
credit 

"Whoever  willfully  advances  money  or 
property,  whether  as  a  gift,  as  a  loan,  as  an 
Investment,  pursuant  to  a  partnership  or 
profit-sharing  agreement,  or  otherwise,  to 
any  person,  with  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  the  intention  of  that  person 
to  use  the  money  or  property  so  advanced 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing extortionate  extensions  of  credit,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,0(X)  or  an  amount 
pot  exceeding  twice  the  value  of  the  money 
or  property  so  advanced,  whichever  Is  great- 
er, or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  20 
years,  or  both. 

"i  894.  Collection    of    extensions    of    credit 
extorti  ^nate  means 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  participates  in 
any  way,  or  conspires  to  do  so,  in  the  use  of 
any  extortionate  means 

"(1)  to  collect  or  attempt  to  collect  any 
extension  of  credit,  or 

"(2)  to  punish  any  person  for  the  nonre- 
payment thereof, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  showing  an  Implicit 
threat  as  a  means  of  collection,  evidence  may 
be  introduced  tending  to  show  that  cne  or 
more  extensions  of  credit  by  the  creditor 
were,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  against 
whom  the  Implicit  threat  was  alleged  to  have 
been  made,  Collected  or  attempted  to  be  col- 
lected by  extortionate  means  or  that  the 
nonrepayment  thereof  was  punished  by  ex- 
tortionate means. 

"(c)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  evidence  has  been  Introduced  tending 
to  show  the  existence,  at  the  time  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  question  was  made,  of  the 
circumstances  described  In  section  892(b) 
(1)  or  the  circumstances  described  in  section 
892(b)  (2),  and  direct  evidence  of  the  actual 
belief  of  the  debtor  as  to  the  creditor's  col- 
lection practices  is  not  available,  then  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  words  or  other 
means  of  communication,  shown  to  have 
been  employed  as  a  means  of  collection,  in 
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fact  carried  an  express  or  implicit  threat,  the 
court  may  in  its  discretion  allow  evidence 
to  be  introduced  tending  to  show  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  defendant  In  any  community  of 
which  the  person  against  whom  the  alleged 
threat  was  made  \vas  a  member  at  the  time 
of  the  collection  or  attempt  at  collection. 
"5  895.  Immunity  ot  witnesses 

"Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness, or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  by  any  witness  in  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court  of 
the  United  States  involving  any  violation  of 
this  chapter  Is  necessary  to  the  public 
interest,  he,  upon  the  approval  of  tbe 
Attorney  General  or  hU  designated  rep- 
resentative, may  make  application  to  the 
court  that  the  witness  be  instructed  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence  subject  to  th9  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Upon  order  cf  the 
court  the  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from 
testifying  or  from  producing  books,  papers 
or  other  evidence  on  tbe  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness 
may  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  aoootmt  ol  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  may  testi- 
mony so  compelled  be  iised  as  evidence  in 
any  criminal  proceeding  against  him  In  any 
court,  except  a  prosecution  for  perjxiry  or 
contempt  committed  while  giving  testimony 
or  producing  evidence  under  compulsion  a» 
provided  In  this  section. 
"I  896.  Effect  on  State  laws 

"This  chapter  does  not  preempt  any  field 
of  law  with  respect  to  which  State  legisla- 
tion would  be  permissible  In  the  absence  of 
this  chapter.  No  law  of  any  State  which 
would  be  valid  In  the  absence  of  this  chap- 
ter may  be  held  Invalid  or  inapplicable  by 
virtue  of  the  existence  of  this  chapter,  and 
no  officer,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  any 
State  may  be  deprived  by  virtue  of  this  chap  - 
ter  of  any  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  it  would  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  chapter." 

(b)  This  table  of  chapters  captioned  "Part 
I— Crimes"  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting 

"42  Extortionate  credit  transactions..  891" 
Immediately  above 

"43.  False  personation 911". 

5  203.  Reports  by  Attorney  General 

The  Attorney  General  shall  make  an  an- 
nual reoort  to  Congress  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  chapter  42  of  title  18  ol  the  United 
States  Code. 

EXPLANATION    IN    CONFERXNCX    BEPOBT 

In  House  Report  90-1397,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  Representatives  Patman. 
Barrett,  Sullivan,  Reuss,  Ashley, 
MooRHEAD,  Widnall.  Fino,  Dwyer,  ex- 
plained the  scope  and  purpose  of  title 
n  as  follows : 

Title  II — Extortionate  Credit 
Transactions 

Title  n  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
aimed  directly  at  the  activities  of  organized 
crime.  This  title,  which  passed  the  House 
as  section  102  of  the  House's  amendment  to 
8.  5.  makes  It  a  Federal  offense  to  make  ex- 
tortionate extensions  of  credit,  to  finance 
the  making  of  extortionate  extensions  ol 
credit,  or  to  collect  any  extensions  of  credit 
by  extortionate  means. 

An  extortionate  e.Ttenslon  of  credit  Is  de- 
fined as  any  extension  of  credit  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  is  the  understanding  ol 
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the  creditor  and  the  debtor  at  the  time  it  is 
made  that  delay  in  making  repayment  or 
failure  to  make  repayment  oould  result  in 
the  use  ol  violence  or  ether  criminal  means 
to  cause  harm  to  the  j/erson,  reputation,  or 
property  of  any  person. 

Similarly,  an  extor';lonate  means  Is  de- 
fined as  any  means  v^hlch  Involves  the  tise, 
or  an  express  or  ImvUclt  threat  of  use,  of 
violence  or  other  criminal  means  to  cause 
harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or  property 
of  any  person. 

constitutional  basis 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
expressly  empowers  Congress  to  make  "tini- 
form  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies." 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power.  Congress  has 
enacted  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  confers 
on  any  debtor  the  statutory  right,  with  cer- 
tain qualifications,  to  be  discharged  of  his 
debts  by  applying  substantiaUy  all  of  bis 
property  toward  their  repayment.  It  Is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  obligations  as  to  which 
there  is  an  xmderstandlng  that  they  may  be 
collected  by  extortionate  means,  or  which  are 
actually  so  collected,  are  not  susceptible  of 
being  "discharged"  In  bankruptcy  In  any 
meaningful  sense.  Such  transactions  thus 
deprive  the  debtor  of  a  Federal  statutory 
rtght,  and  at  the  same  time  defeat  one  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
which  is  to  afford  insolvent  persons  tbe  op- 
portunity to  make  a  fresh  start.  Thus,  It 
seems  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  Federal  statutory  right, 
and  to  assure  that  the  banlcruptcy  laws  will 
be  carried  Into  execution,  by  enacting  legis- 
lation to  prtAlblt  extortionate  credit  trans- 
actions. In  addition,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  such  transactions  are  being  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale  and  that  they  have  a  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  Interstate  commerce.  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  conference  substitute  is  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  foregoing  rationale. 

tkchnical  btructuu 

Section  202  adds  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  a  new  chapter  42  consisting  of 
sections  numbered  891  through  896.  Sec- 
tion 891  sets  forth  definitions  and  rules  of 
construction,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  definitions  of  extortionate  extensions 
of  credit  and  extortionate  means,  which  are 
quoted  above. 

sxtostionate  extknsion  or  cxkdit 
Section  892(a)  provides — 

Whoever  makes  any  extortionate  extension 
of  credit,  or  conspires  to  do  so,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

The  major  difficulty  which  confronts  the 
prosecution  of  offenses  of  this  type  is  the 
reluctance  oi  the  victims  to  testily.  That  is, 
If  they  are  In  genuine  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  nonpayment,  they  are  apt  to  be 
equally  or  even  more  in  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  testifying  as  a  complaining  wit- 
ness. 

prima  facie  case 

Section  892(b)  provides  that  if  certain 
factors  are  present  In  connection  with  an 
extension  of  credit,  there  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  the  extension  of  credit  Is  extor- 
tionate. These  factors  are  (I)  the  Inability 
of  the  creditor  to  obtain  a  personal  Judgment 
against  the  debtor  for  the  full  obligation; 
(2)  a  rate  of  Interest  in  excess  of  45  percent 
per  annum;  (3)  a  reasonable  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor  that  the  creditor  either 
had  used  extortionate  means  in  the  collec- 
tion of  one  or  more  other  extensions  ol 
credit,  or  that  he  had  a  reputation  for  the 
use  ol  such  means;  and  (4)  that  the  total 
amount  involved  between  the  debtor  and  the 
creditor  was  more  than  8100. 

In  the  light  ol  common  experience,  the 
inference  of  the  use  of  extortionate  means 
from  the  foregoing  factors  seems  strong 
enough  to  make  it  constitutionally  permis- 
sible to  put  the  burden  on  the  defendant 
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to  come  forward  with  evidence  to  show  the 
Innocent  nature  of  the  transaction,  if  such 
was  the  case.  In  arms  length  transactions, 
p>eople  simply  do  not  lend  sums  of  money 
at  exorbitant  rates  ol  Interest  under  cir- 
cumstances where  they  cannot  enfoioe  the 
obligation  to  repay.  Where  the  prosecution 
has  shown  the  absence  of  legal  means  to 
enforce  the  obligation,  it  Is  a  reasonable  in- 
ference. In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  illegal  means  were  contem- 
plated. Any  debtor  who  deals  with  a  creditor 
under  these  circumstances,  knowing  or  rea- 
sonably believing  that  the  creditor  has  xised 
extorUonate  means  in  the  past,  may  be  fairly 
s\irmlsed  to  know  what  he  is  getting  into. 

The  debtor,  of  course,  may  be  unavailable 
or,  for  reasons  already  discussed,  unwilling 
to  teetUy.  Section  892(c)  permits  the  coxirt. 
in  its  discretion,  where  evidence  has  already 
been  introduced  tending  to  show  either  un- 
collectabUity  or  a  rate  of  Interest  in  excess 
of  48  percent,  to  -Mlow  evidence  to  be  Intro- 
duced tending  to  show  the  reputation  as  to 
collection  practices  of  the  creditor  In  any 
community  of  which  tbe  debtor  was  a  mem- 
ber at  the  time  of  the  extension  of  credit. 
The  trial  court  Is  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  appraise  the  probative  value  ol  such 
evidence  and  to  weigh  that  against  Its  pos- 
sible prejudicial  effects.  The  ban  on  reputa- 
tion evidence  as  part  of  the  prosecution's 
case  In  chlel  has  never  been  absolute,  and 
where,  as  here,  it  Is  directly  relevant  to  the 
state  ol  mind  of  the  parties  in  entering  into 
the  transaction  there  will  undoubtedly  arise 
cases  where  it  should  very  properly  be  before 
the  trier  of  facts. 

Finally,  It  Is  Intended  that  the  inference 
created  by  the  presence  of  the  factors  set 
forth  in  section  892(b)  may  be  weighed  by 
the  Jury  as  evidence.  It  Is  not  a  mere  re- 
buttable presumption,  and  Is  not  to  be 
treated  under  the  rule  adopted  In  some 
Jurisdictions  with  respect  to  such  presump- 
tions, which  are  said  to  be  wholly  dispelled 
by  the  introduction  of  any  direct  evidence. 

NONKXCLDSIVENSSS  OT  SECTION   S»2  (Bl 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  offense  under  section  892.  and  the  only 
offense,  is  the  making  of  an  extension  ol 
credit  with  the  understanding  that  criminal 
means  may  be  used  to  enforce  repayment,  or 
conspiracy  to  make  such  an  extension.  Where 
this  offense  can  be  proved  by  direct  evidence, 
it  may  be  xinnecessary  for  the  prosecution  to 
make  use  of  sections  892(b)  and  892(c) . 

Section  892  is  in  no  sense  a  Federal  usury 
law.  The  charging  of  a  rate  In  excess  of  45 
percent  per  annum  Is  merely  one  of  a  set  ol 
factors  which,  where  there  is  inadequate 
evidence  to  explain  them,  are  deemed  suf- 
ficiently Indicative  of  the  existence  of  crimi- 
nal means  of  collection  to  Justify  a  statutory 
inference  that  such  means  were,  in  fact,  con- 
templated by  the  parties. 

riN.iNciNG  extortionate  extensions  or 
credit 

In  organized  crime,  loan  sharking  is  nor- 
mally carried  out  as  a  multi-level  operation. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  section  893  to  make  pos- 
sible the  prosecution  of  the  upper  levels  ol 
the  criminal  hierarchy.  It  should  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  enactment  ol  this  legislation 
win  suddenly  do  away  with  the  Immense 
practical  difficulties  which  attend  any  effort 
to  prosecute  the  top  levels  of  organized  crime. 
Nevertheless,  In  those  Instances  where  legally 
admissible  evidence  can  be  gathered  to  trace 
the  flow  of  funds  from  the  upper  levels,  the 
legal  capability  to  prosecute  the  organizers 
and  financiers  of  the  underworld,  as  well  as 
loan  sharks  at  the  operating  level,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  worthwhile  weapon  to  add  to 
the  Government's  arsenal. 

Section  893  has  been  carefully  drawn  to 
preclude  the  poeslbillty  of  creating  difficul- 
ties for  legitimate  lenders  or  those  who  fur- 
nish flnanclng  to  them.  It  should  be  noted 
that  no  case  Is  made  out  where  it  is  shown 
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that  funds  were  advanced  to  a  lender  nix^ 
subsequently  oollected  an  Indebtedneea  by 
criminal  mean«.  To  come  within  the  prohl* 
bltlon  of  section  893,  the  financier  must  have 
bad  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  It  waa 
the  intention  of  the  lender  to  use  the  fund4 
for  extortionate  extensions  of  credit;  that  Is, 
extensions  of  credit  whose  extortionate  char« 
acter  Is  known  to  both  the  borrower  and  th« 
lender  at  their  inception. 

KXTOanONATK  coixxcnoN 
Not  everyone  who  falls  into  the  clutchet 
ol  a  loan  shark  Is  necessarily  aware  at  the 
outset  of  the  nat\u'e  of  the  transaction  Into 
which  be  has  entered.  Moreover,  eases  wU} 
arise  where  the  use  of  extortionate  means  ol 
collection  can  be  demonstrated  even  though 
It  cannot  be  shown  that  a  bilateral  undert 
standing  that  such  would  be  the  case  existed 
at  the  outeet.  Section  804(a)  covers  theae 
situations  by  making  it  a  criminal  offense  t9 
collect  an  Indebtedness  by  extortionate 
means,  regardless  of  how  the  indebtedness 
arose.  Section  884(b)  merely  codifies  a  prlncU 
pie  of  evidence  which  already  appears  to  b« 
recognized  In  the  caae  law,  but  whose  im* 
portance  in  this  area  is  sufficiently  great  t9 
make  It  desirable  to  leave  no  doubt  whataref 
as  to  Its  applicability.  It  allows  evidence  at 
to  other  criminal  acts  by  the  defendant  t<) 
be  Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  th4 
victim's  state  of  mind.  Section  894(c)  Is  slml* 
lar  to  section  893 (c),  discussed  above,  and 
was  Included  on  the  basis  of  the  same  oon* 
si  derations. 

COMPT7LSORT  TXSTIMOKT 

Section  895  authorizes  the  Oovemment,  Iq 
any  case  or  proceeding  before  smy  grand  Jury 
or  court  involving  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
to  compel  the  testimony  of  witnesses  claim* 
ing  the  fifth  amendment  privilege  agalnsi 
self-incrimination.  This  may  be  done,  how'f 
ever,  only  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  U.Sl 
attorney,  the  testimony  or  evidence  involve4 
ts  necessary  to  the  public  interest,  said  then 
only  by  order  of  the  court  on  the  application 
of  the  U.S.  attorney  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  designated  repre* 
sentatlve.  Any  witness  so  compelled  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence  is,  of  course,  granted  Im* 
munlty  from  prosecution  on  account  of  th« 
matters  as  to  which  he  has  been  compelled 
to  give  evidence. 

NO    PWCEMPTION    OF    STATB    LAWS  j 

Section  806  makes  clear  the  oongreesionaj 
intention  not  to  preempt  any  field  in  whlcn 
State  law  would  be  valid  in  the  absence  o 
this  chapter. 

GXIfXIlAL    APPLICASrLrrY 

The  full  utility  of  chapter  42  as  a  weapor 
In  the  war  on  organized  crime  obviously  can- 
not be  assessed  until  it  has  been  tested  in 
battle.  Some  general  observations,  however 
appear  to  be  in  order  at  thia  point.  As  noted 
above,  it  is  not.  and  Is  not  Intended  to  be,  4 
Federal  usury  law,  nor  does  It  have  anything 
to  do  with  interest  rates  as  such.  It  Is,  rathen 
a  deliberate  legislative  attack  on  the  ecot 
nomic  foundations  of  organized  crime.  Mos^ 
of  the  business  of  the  underworld,  whethet 
in  loan  riiarking,  gambling,  drugs,  "protect 
tlon."  or  other  actlvltlee.  involves  extensions 
of  credit  as  defined  in  section  801  at  on^ 
,or  more  stages.  The  methods  used  in  the  en  4 
forcement  of  such  obligations  are  notorlousi 
Thus,  a  very  large  proportion  of  underworld 
financial  transactions  fall  within  the  ba4 
of  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  chaptet 
42.  It  may  very  well  develop  that  thla  chapter 
will  find  as  much  usefulness  In  the  Investiga* 
tlon  and  prosecution  of  transactions  entlrelf 
within  the  world  of  organized  crime  as  II 
does  in  connection  with  transactions  betweez 
those  within  'hat  world  and  those  who  ar( 
otherwise  outside  It.  Be  that  as  it  may,  th« 
oonfereee  wish  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  con- 
greaslonAl  intention  that  oh«pter  42  Is  « 
weapon  to  be  used  with  vigor  and  imaglna- 
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tlon  againeit  every  activity  of  organized  crime 
that  falls  within   ita  terms. 

XEPOXTS  BT  ATTOXNET  GXNZKAL 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  potentials  of 
chapter  42,  the  conferees  have  added  a  final 
section  to  title  n  requiring  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
greas  on  the  activities  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment tn  the  enforcement  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

NTTMXaOUS    PKOSECUnONS    UNDEE    TTTLE    11 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  ini- 
tiated a  number  of  successful  prosecu- 
tions against  underworld  characters  for 
violation  of  the  Extortionate  Credit 
Transactions  Act,  and  convictions  ob- 
tained under  the  law  had  been  upheld  in 
several  different  circuit  courts,  I  believe, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  acted  yester- 
day to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  in  the  case  of  Perez  against 
United  States. 

The  petitioner  in  the  case  had  been 
convicted  of  unlawfully  using  extortion- 
ate means  in  collecting  and  attempting 
to  collect  an  extension  of  credit  to  a  busi- 
nessman. He  challenged  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  statute  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  control  local 
activity  of  loan  sharking.  Instead,  the 
Court  held,  with  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
dissenting,  that  title  n  "was  within  Con- 
gress' power  under  the  commerce  clause 
to  control  activities  affecting  interstate 
commerce  and  Congress'  findings  are 
adequate  to  support  its  conclusion  that 
loan  sharks  who  use  extortionate  means 
to  collect  payments  on  loans  are  in  a  class 
largely  controlled  by  organized  crime 
with  a  substantially  adverse  effect  on  in- 
terstate commerce." 

The  majority  opinion  was  written  by 
Justice  Douglas  with  the  concurrence  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Justices  Black. 
Harlan.  Brennem.  White,  Marshall,  and 
Blackmun. 

TEXT    OF    SUPREME    COURT    MAJORITY    OPINION 

The  preliminary  print  of  Justice  Doug- 
las' opinion  for  the  Supreme  Court 
follows : 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  tJnlted  States] 

Syllabus 

PXREZ  V.  Ukitxt  Statxs 

(Certiorari   to   the   United   States   Court   of 

Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit) 

No.    600— Argued   March    22,    1971— Decided 

April  26.  1971 

Petitioner  was  convicted  of  "loan  shark- 
ing" activities,  i.e.,  unlawfully  using  extor- 
tionate means  in  collecting  and  attempting 
to  collect  an  extension  of  credit,  in  violation 
of  Title  n  of  the  (Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  and  his  conviction  was  affirmed  on  ch?- 
peal.  He  challenges  the  constitutionality  of 
the  statute  on  the  ground  that  Congress  has 
no  pKjwer  to  control  the  local  activity  of  loan 
sharking.  Held:  Title  II  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  la  within  Congress* 
power  under  the  Commerce  CHause  to  con- 
trol activities  affecting  Interstate  commerce 
and  Congress'  findings  are  adequate  to  sup- 
port Its  conclusion  that  loan  sharks  who  use 
extortionate  means  to  collect  payments  on 
loans  are  In  a  class  largely  controlled  by  or- 
ganized crime  with  a  substantially  adverse 
effect  on  Interstate  commerce.  Pp.  3-11. 

426  P.  3d  1073,  afflrnMd. 

DoocLAS,  J.,  deUvered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  which  BtrasEi.  C.  J.,  and  Black, 
Haxlan.  Brxnnan,  White,  Mabshaix,  and 
Blackmun,  JJ.,  Joined.  Stewart.  J.,  filed  a 
dissenting  opinion. 


April  28,  1971 


(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
No.  600— October  Term.  1070] 

Alcidbs  PxRiB.  PxtmoNEB  V.  Unitko  Statxs 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit) 

April  36,  1971 

Ma.  JnsTicE  Ooitclas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  question  In  the  case  is  whether  Title 
n  of  the  0)nsumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
82  Stat.  160,  18  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)  §801  et 
seq.,  as  oonatrued  and  applied  to  petitioner, 
la  a  permissible  exercise  by  Congress  of  its 
powers  under  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the 
OoostitutloQ.  Petitioner's  conviction  aftM 
trial  by  Jury  and  his  sentence  were  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  one  Judge  dissent- 
ing. 436  F.  2d  1073.  We  granted  the  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  presented.  400  U.S. 
016.  We  affirm  that  Judgment. 

Petitioner  is  one  of  the  species  commonly 
known  as  "loan  sharks"  which  Congress 
found  are  In  large  part  under  the  control 
of  "organized  orlme." '  "Extortionate  credit 
transactions"  are  defined  as  those  character- 
ised by  the  use  or  threat  of  the  use  of  "vio- 
lence or  other  criminal  means"  in  enforce- 
ment.' There  was  ample  evidence  showing 
petitioner  was  a  "loan  shark"  who  tised  the 
threats  of  violence  as  a  method  of  collec- 
tion. He  loaned  money  to  one  Miranda,  owner 
of  a  new  butcher  shop,  making  a  $1,000  ad- 
vance to  be  repaid  In  installments  of  $105 
per  week  for  14  weeks.  After  paying  at  this 
rate  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  petitioner  in- 
creased the  weekly  payment  to  $130.  In  two 
months  Miranda  asked  for  an  additional  loan 
of  $2,000  which  was  made,  the  agreement 
being  that  Miranda  was  to  pay  $205  a  week. 
In  a  few  weeks  petitioner  Increased  the 
weekly  payment  to  $330.  When  Miranda  ob- 
jected, petitioner  told  him  about  a  customer 
who  refused  to  pay  and  ended  up  in  a  bospi- 


■  Section  201  of  Title  n  contains  the  fol- 
lowing findings  by  Congress: 

"(1)  Organized  crime  Is  interstate  and  in- 
ternational in  character.  Its  activities  in- 
volve many  billions  of  dollars  each  year.  It 
is  directly  responsible  for  mu-ders,  willful 
Injuries  to  person  and  property,  corruption 
of  officials,  and  terrorizatlon  of  countless  citi- 
zens. A  substantial  part  of  the  income  of 
organized  crime  is  generated  by  extortionate 
credit  transactions. 

"(2)  Extortionate  credit  transactions  are 
characterized  by  the  use,  or  the  express  or 
implicit  threat  of  the  use,  of  violence  or 
other  criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  per- 
son, reputation,  or  property  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  repayment.  Among  the  factors 
which  have  rendered  past  efforts  at  prosecu- 
tion almost  wholly  ineffective  has  been  the 
existence  of  exclusionary  rules  of  evidence 
stricter  than  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
constitutional  rights. 

"(3)  Extoirtionate  credit  tranaactions  are 
carried  on  to  a  substantial  extent  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  and  through 
the  means  and  instrumentalltiefi  of  such 
commerce.  Even  where  extortionate  credit 
transactions  are  purely  Intrastate  in  charac- 
ter, they  nevertheless  directly  affect  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce." 

'  Section  801  provides  in  part : 

"(6)  An  extortionate  extension  of  credit  Is 
any  extension  of  credit  with  respect  to  which 
It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  creditor  and 
the  debtor  at  the  time  It  Is  made  that  delay 
In  making  repayment  or  failure  to  make  re- 
payment could  result  in  the  use  of  violence  or 
other  criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  the 
person,  reputation,  or  property  of  any  person. 

"(7)  An  extortionate  means  is  any  means 
which  Involves  the  use,  or  an  express  or 
Implicit  threat  of  use,  of  violence  or  other 
criminal  means  to  cause  barm  to  the  person, 
reputation,  ct  property  of  any  person." 


April  28,  1971 


tal.  So  Miranda  paid.  In  a  few  months  peti- 
tioner increased  his  demands  to  $500  weekly 
which  Miranda  paid,  only  to  be  advised  that 
at  the  end  of  the  week  pietitloner  would  need 
$1,000.  Miranda  made  that  payment  by  not 
paying  his  suppliers;  but,  faced  with  a  $1,0(XI 
payment  the  next  week,  he  sold  his  butcher 
shop.  Petitioner  pursued  Miranda,  first  mak- 
ing threats  to  Miranda's  wife  and  then  tell- 
ing Miranda  he  could  have  him  castrated. 
When  Miranda  did  not  make  more  payments, 
petitioner  said  he  was  turning  over  hla  col- 
lections to  people  who  would  not  be  nice  but 
who  would  put  him  in  the  hospital  if  he  did 
not  pay.  Negotiations  went  on,  Miranda  fi- 
nally saying  he  could  only  pay  $25  a  week. 
Petitioner  said  that  was  not  enough,  that 
Miranda  should  steal  or  sell  drugs  if  neces- 
sary to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  loan,  and 
that  if  he  went  to  Jail  it  would  be  better 
than  going  to  a  hospital  with  a  broken  back 
or  legs.  He  added,  "I  could  have  sent  you  to 
the  hospital,  jrou  and  your  family,  any 
moment  I  want  with  my  people." 

Petitioner's  arrest  followed.  Miranda,  his 
wife,  and  an  employee  g^ave  the  evidence 
against  petitioner  who  did  not  testify  nor  call 
any  witnesses.  Petitioner's  attack  was  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act,  stSLrtlng  with  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment. 

The  constitutional  question  is  a  substantial 
one. 

Two  "loan  shark"  amendments  to  the  bill 
that  became  this  Act  were  proposed  in  the 
House — one  by  Congressman  Poff  of  Virginia, 
114  Cong.  Rec.  pt.  2,  pp.  1605-1606 — and  an- 
other one  by  Congressman  McDade  of  New 
Jersey,  Id.,  1609-1610. 

The  House  debates  Include  a  long  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  for 
January  28,  1968.  on  the  connection  between 
the  "loan  shark"  and  organized  crime.  Id.,  at 
1428-1431.  The  gruesome  and  stirring  episodes 
related  have  the  following  as  a  prelude: 

"The  loan  shark,  then,  is  the  Indispensable 
'money-mover'  of  the  underworld.  He  takes 
■black',  money  tainted  by  its  derivation  from 
the  gambling  or  narcotics  rackets  and  turns  it 
•white'  by  funnellng  it  Into  channels  of  le- 
gitimate trade.  In  so  doing,  he  exacts  usurious 
interest  that  doubles  the  black-white  money 
In  no  time;  and,  by  his  special  decrees,  by  his 
Imposition  of  impossible  penalties,  he  greases 
the  way  for  the  underworld  takeover  of 
entire  businesses."  Id.,  at  1420. 

There  were  objections  on  constitutional 
grounds.  Congressman  Eckhardt  of  Texas 
said; 

"Should  it  become  law,  the  amendment 
would  take  a  long  stride  by  the  Ffedaral  Gov- 
ernment toward  occupying  the  field  of  gen- 
eral criminal  law  and  toward  exercising  a 
general  Federal  police  power;  and  It  would 
permit  prosecution  In  Federal  as  well  as  State 
courts  of  a  typically  State  offense.  .  . 

"I  believe  that  Alexander  Hamilton, 
though  a  federalist,  would  be  astonished  that 
such  a  deep  entrenchment  on  the  rights  of 
the  States  in  performing  their  most  funda- 
mental function  should  come  from  the  more 
conservative  quarter  of  the  House."  114  Cong. 
Bee.  pt.  2,  p.  1610. 

Senator  Proxmlre  presented  to  the  Senate 
the  Conference  Report  approving  essentially 
the  'loan  shark"  provision  suggested  by  Con- 
gressman McDade,  saying: 

"Once  again  these  provtelona  raised  serious 
questions  of  Federal -State  responsibilities. 
Nonetheless,  because  of  the  Importance  of 
the  problem,  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
the  House  provision.  Organized  crime 
operates  on  a  national  scale.  One  of  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue  of  organized 
crime  comes  from  loan  sharking.  If  we  are 
to  win  the  battle  against  organized  crime,  we 
must  strike  at  their  source  of  revenue  and 
give  the  Justice  Department  additional  tools 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  problem  simply 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  States  alone.  We 
must  bring  into  play  the  full  resources  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Federal  Government."  114  Cong.  Rec  pt. 
11,  p.  14490. 

The  Commerce  Clause  reaches  In  the  main 
three  categories  of  problems.  First,  the  use 
of  channels  of  InterstAte  or  foreign  com- 
merce which  Congress  deems  are  being  mis- 
used, as  for  example,  the  shipMnent  of  stolen 
goods  (18  UJ8.C.  IJ  2312-2315)  or  of  persona 
who  have  been  kidnapped.  18  U.S.C.  { 1301. 
Second,  protection  of  the  Instnimentalltles  of 
Interstate  commerce,  as  for  example,  the 
destruction  of  an  aircraft  (18  VS.C.  J  33), 
or  persons  or  things  in  coounerce.  as  for  ex- 
ample, thefts  from  Interstate  shipments.  18 
U.8.C.  t  659.  Third,  those  activities  affecting 
commerce.  It  is  with  this  last  category  that 
we  are  here  concerned. 

Chief  Justice  Marahall  in  GibboTU  v. 
Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1, 195,  aald: 

"The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole 
government  seems  to  be.  that  Its  action  is 
to  be  ^plied  to  all  the  external  concerns 
of  the  nation,  and  to  those  Internal  concerns 
which  affect  the  states  generally;  but  not  to 
those  which  are  completely  within  a  particu- 
lar state,  which  do  not  affect  other  states, 
and  with  which  It  Is  not  necessary  to  inter- 
fere, for  the  purpose  of  executing  some  of 
the  general  powers  of  the  government.  The 
completely  internal  commerce  of  a  state. 
then,  may  be  considered  as  reserved  for  the 
state  itself." 

Decisions  which  followed  departed  from 
that  view;  but  by  the  time  of  United  States 
v.DaTt)y,  312  U.S.  100.  and  Wickard  v.  FUl)um, 
317  U.8.  117.  the  broader  view  of  the  Com- 
merce Clause  announced  by  Chief  Justice 
Mft»^h*il  had  been  restored.  Chief  Justice 
Stone  wrote  for  a  unanimous  Court  in  1942 
that  Congress  could  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  price  of  Intrastate  milk,  the  sale 
of  which.  In  oompetltion  with  Interstate 
milk,  affects  the  price  structiu-e  and  fed- 
eral regtUatlon  of  the  latter.  United  Statea  v. 
WHghttoood  Dairy  Co..  316  VB.  110.  The 
oommerce  power,  he  said,  "extends  to  those 
activities  Intrastate  which  so  affect  inter- 
state commerce,  or  the  exertion  of  the  power 
of  Congress  over  it,  as  to  make  regulation  of 
them  appropriate  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  legitimate  end,  the  effective  execu- 
tion of  the  granted  power  to  regiilate  Inter- 
state oommerce."  Id.,  at  119. 

Wickard  v.  Filbum,  317  U.S.  Ill,  soon  fol- 
lowed in  which  a  unanimous  Court  held  that 
wheat  grown  wholly  for  home  consumption 
was  constitutlonaUy  within  the  scope  of  fed- 
eral regulation  of  wheat  production  because, 
thovigh  never  marketed  interstate,  it  sup- 
plied the  need  of  the  grower  which  other- 
wise wovild  be  satisfied  by  bis  purchases  in 
the  open  market."  We  said: 

".  .  .  even  If  appellee's  activity  be  local  and 
though  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  com- 
merce, It  may  still,  whatever  Its  nature,  be 
reached  by  Congress  if  it  exerts  a  substantial 
economic  effect  on  interstate  commerce,  and 
this  irrespective  of  whether  such  effect  Is 
what  might  at  some  earlier  time  have  been 
defined  as  'direct'  or  'indirect.' "  317  U.S..  at 
125. 

As  pointed  out  In  United  States  v.  Darby, 
313  U.S.  100,  the  decision  sustaining  an  Act 
of  Congress  which  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment of  workers  in  the  production  of  goods 
"for  Interstate  commerce"  at  other  than  pre- 
scribed wages  and  hours — a  class  of  activi- 
ties— was  held  properly  regulated  by  Con- 
gress without  proof  that  the  particular  Intra- 
state activity  against  which  a  sanction  was 
laid  had  an  effect  on  commerce.  A  Tinanl- 
mous  Court  said : 

"...  Congress  has  sometimes  left  it  to  the 
courts  to  determine  whether  the  Intrastate 


'That  decision  has  been  followed:  Beck- 
man  V.  Mall.  317  U.S.  597;  Bender  v.  Wickard, 
319  U.S.  731;  United  States  v.  Haley,  368  U.8. 
644;  united  States  v.  Ohio.  385  UJ3.  9. 
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activities  have  the  prohibited  effect  on  the 
commerce,  as  in  the  Sherman  Act.  It  has 
sometimee  left  It  to  an  administrative  board 
or  agency  to  determine  whether  the  activities 
sought  to  be  regulated  or  prohibited  have 
such  effect,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  or  whether  they  come  within  the 
statutory  definition  of  the  prohibited  Act.  as 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  And 
sometimee  Congress  Itself  has  said  that  a 
particular  activity  affects  the  commerce,  as 
it  did  In  the  present  Act.  the  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Act  and  the  Railway  Lahor  Aist.  In 
passing  on  the  validity  of  legislation  of  the 
class  last  mentioned  the  only  function  of 
courts  is  to  determine  whether  the  particu- 
lar activity  regulated  or  prohibited  Is  within 
the  reach  of  the  federal  power."  (Italics 
added.)  Id.,  120-121. 

That  case  la  particularly  relevant  here  be- 
cause it  Involved  a  criminal  prosecution,  a 
unanimous  Court  holding  that  the  Act  was 
"sufficiently  definite  to  meet  constitutional 
demands."  Id.,  at  126.  Petitioner  is  clearly  a 
member  of  the  class  which  engages  in  "ex- 
tortionate credit  transactions"  as  defined  by 
Congress*  and  the  description  of  that  class 
has  the  required  deflnltenees. 

It  was  the  "class  of  activities"  test  which 
we  employed  in  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United 
States,  379  U.S.  241,  to  sustain  an  Act  of 
Congress  requiring  hotel  or  motel  accommo- 
dations for  Negro  guests.  The  Act  declared 
that  "  'any  inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  estab- 
lishments which  provides  lodging  to  tran- 
sient guests'  affects  commerce  per  se."  Id.,  at 
247.  That  exercise  of  power  under  the  Oom- 
merce Clause  was  sustained. 

".  .  .  our  people  have  become  Increasingly 
mobile  with  mUlions  of  people  of  all  races 
traveling  from  State  to  State;  that  Negroes 
in  particular  have  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
crimination in  transient  accommodations, 
having  to  travel  great  distances  to  secure  the 
same;  that  often  they  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  accommodations  and  have  had  to  call 
upon  friends  to  put  them  up  overnight  .  .  . 
and  that  these  conditions  bad  become  so 
acute  as  to  require  the  listing  of  available 
lodging  for  Negroes  in  a  special  guide- 
book. .  .  ."379  U.S.  263-253. 

In  a  companion  caae.  Katzenbach  v.  Mc- 
Clung,  370  US.  294,  we  nUed  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  restaurant  provision  of  the 
same  ClvU  Rights  Act  which  regulated  the 
restaurant  "If  .  .  .  it  serves  or  offers  to  serve 
Interstate  travelers  or  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  food  which  It  serves  .  .  .  has  moved  In 
commerce."  Id.,  at  298.  Apart  from  the  effect 
on  the  flow  of  food  In  commerce  to  restau- 
rants, we  spoke  of  the  restrictive  effect  of 
the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  restaurants  on 
interstate  travel  by  Negroes. 

"...  there  was  an  lny>resslve  array  of  tes- 
timony that  discrimination  In  restaurants 
had  a  direct  and  highly  restrictive  efect 
upon  Interstate  travel  by  Negroes.  This  re- 
sulted, it  was  said,  because  discriminatory 
practices  prevent  Negroes  from  buying  pre- 
pared food  served  on  the  premises  while  on 
a  trip,  except  In  Isolated  and  unkempt  res- 
taurants and  under  most  unsatisfactory  and 
often  unpleasant  conditions.  This  obviously 
discourages  travel  and  obstructs  interstate 
commerce  for  one  can  hardly  travel  without 
eating.  Likewise.  It  was  said,  that  discrimi- 
nation deterred  professional,  as  well  as 
skilled,  people  from  moving  into  areas  where 
such  practices  occurred  and  thereby  caused 
Industry  to  be  reluctant  to  establish  there." 
Id.,  at  300. 

In  emphasis  of  our  position  that  It  was 
the  class  of  activities  regulated  that  was  the 
measure,  we  acknowledged  that  Congress 
appropriately  considered  the  "total  Inci- 
dence" of  the  practice  on  commerce.  Id.,  at 
301. 


•  See  n.  2,  swpra. 
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Where  the  class  of  activities  la  regulate* 
and  that  class  \a  within  the  reach  of  federal 
power,  the  courts  have  no  power  "to  exclaev 
as  trivial.  Individual  Instances"  of  the  clas« 
Maryland  v.  Wirtz,  392  U.S.  183,  193. 

Extortionate  credit  transactions,  though 
purely  Intrastate,  may  in  the  Judgment  ot 
Congress  affect  Interstate  commerce.  In  aij 
analogous  situation.  Mr.  Justice  Holmeei 
speaJtlng  for  a  unanimous  Court,  said  ".  .  i 
when  it  la  necessary  In  order  to  prevent  ad 
evil  to  make  the  law  embrace  more  thaq 
the  precise  thing  to  be  prevented  It  may  dd 
so."  Weatfall  v.  United  States.  274  U.S.  25flt 
269.  In  that  case  an  officer  of  a  state  banH 
which  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reservf 
System  Issued  a  fraudulent  certificate  of 
deposit  and  paid  It  from  the  funds  of  th# 
state  bank.  It  was  argued  that  there  was  ni 
loss  to  the  Reserve  Bank.  Mr.  Justice  Holme* 
replied,  "But  every  fraud  like  the  one  beforf 
us  weakens  the  member  bank  and  therefor^ 
weakens  the  system."  Id.,  at  269.  In  th4 
setting  of  the  present  case  there  Is  a  tle-ln 
between  local  loan  sharks  and  Interstate 
crime. 

The  findings  by  Congress  are  quite  adet 
quate  on  that  ground.  The  McDade  Amend* 
ment  In  the  House,  as  already  noted,  wai 
the  one  ultimately  adopted.  As  stated  bt 
Congressman  McDade  it  grew  out  of  a  "pro+ 
found  study  of  organized  crime,  its  ramiflj 
cation*  and  its  implications"  undertaken  bj 
some  22  Congressmen  in  1956-67,  CoNGRESf 
sioNAL  Record,  voltime  114,  part  11,  pag^ 
14391.  The  results  of  that  study  wert 
Included  In  a  report.  The  Urban  Poor  an<t 
Organized  Crime,  submitted  to  the  Hous* 
on  August  29,  1967.  which  revealed  tha^ 
"organized  crime  take*  over  $360  million  ^ 
year  from  America's  poor  through  loanf 
sharking  alone."  See  113  Cong.  Rec.  2446(H 
24464.  Congressman  McOade  also  relied  o  ' 
The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society 
Report  by  the  President's  Commission  o: 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  JuS' 
tlce  (February  1967)  which  stated  that  loi 
sharking  was  "the  second  largest  source  of 
revenue  for  organized  crime,"  id.,  at  189,  an4 
is  one  way  by  which  the  underworld  obtain^ 
control  of  legitimate  buslnessee.  Id.,  at  190.  : 

The  Congress  also  knew  about  New  York'i 
Report,  An  Investigation  of  the  Loan  Sharf 
Racket  (19S6).  See  Congri:ssional  Rscos4. 
volume  114,  part  2,  pages  1428-1431.  That  re^ 
port  shows  the  loan  shark  racket  is  conh 
trolled  by  organized  criminal  syndicate! 
either  directly  or  In  partnership  with  in*- 
dependent  operators:  that  in  most  int- 
stances  the  racket  Is  organized  Into  three 
echelons,  with  the  top  und»wofld  "boeeee*' 
providing  the  money  to  their  prlncipa|l 
"lieutenants,"  who  In  turn  distribute  thp 
money  to  the  "operators"  who  make  thp 
actual  Individual  loans;  that  loan  shark^ 
serve  as  a  source  of  funds  to  bookmaker*, 
narcotics  dealers,  and  other  racketeers:  thajt 
victims  of  the  racket  Include  ali  claase*, 
rich  and  poor,  bixslneesmen  and  laborer4: 
that  the  vlcUma  are  often  coerced  Into  th^ 
cocnmisolon  of  criminal  acts  in  orcer  to  rej- 
pay  their  loans;  that  through  loan  sharlo- 
Ing  the  organized  underworld  has  obtained 
control  of  lagltlmate  biisineeses,  including 
securities  brokerageti  and  °oanks  which  are 
then  exploited;  and  that,  "Even  where  e:^- 
tortlonate  credit  transactions  are  purely  In^ 
trastate  in  character,  they  nevertheieee  dlj- 
rectly  aSect  Interstate  and  foreign  c<xa^■ 
merce." ' 

Shortly    before    the    Conference    bill 
adopted  try  Congress  a  Senate  Committee  hai 
held   hearings   on   loan   sharking  and   tha|t 
teaCLnony  was   made  available  to  membeds 
of  the  House.  See  114  Cong.  Rec.  14390. 


'Seen  n.  1,  supra. 
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The  essence  of  all  these  reports  and  hear- 
ings was  summarized  and  embodied  In 
formal  congressional  findings.  They  sup- 
plied Congrees  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
locm  shark  racket  provides  organized  crime 
with  its  second  most  lucrative  source  of 
revenue,  exacts  millions  from  the  pockets 
of  people,  coerces  Its  victims  Into  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  against  property,  and 
causes  the  takeover  by  racketeers  of  legiti- 
mate businesses.  See  generally  Congressionai, 
Rbcord,  volume  114,  part  11,  pages  14391, 
14392,  14395,  14398. 

We  have  mentioned  In  detail  the  economic, 
financial,  and  social  setting  of  the  problem 
as  revealed  to  Congress.  We  do  so  not  to  In- 
fer that  Congress  need  make  particularized 
findings  In  order  to  legislate.  We  relate  the 
history  of  the  Act  in  detail  to  answer  the 
Impassioned  plea  of  petitioner  that  all  that 
Is  Involved  In  loan  sharking  Is  a  traditionally 
local  activity.  It  appears,  Instead,  that  loan 
sharking  in  Its  national  setting  Is  one  way 
organized  Interstate  crime  holds  Its  g^uns  to 
the  heads  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike 
and  syphons  funds  from  numerous  localities 
to  finance  Its  national  operations. 

Affirmed. 

JUSTICE    STEWART'S    DISSENT 

Justice  Stewart's  dissenting  opinioQ,  as 
released  yesterday  as  a  preliminary  print, 
is  as  follows: 
[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — No. 
600. — October  Term,  19701 

Aix;n>Es  Perxz,  PErrnoNBR,  v.  Uwrno  States 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit) 

April  26,  1971 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  dissenting. 

Congress  surely  has  power  under  the  Com- 
merce clause  to  enact  criminal  laws  to 
protect  the  InBtrumentallties  of  Interstate 
commerce,  to  prohibit  the  misuse  of  the 
channels  or  facilities  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  prohibit  or  regulate  those  In- 
trastate activities  which  have  a  demonstra- 
bly substantial  effect  on  Interstate  com- 
merce. But  under  the  statute  before  us  a 
man  can  be  convicted  without  any  proof  of 
Interstate  movement,  of  the  \ise  of  the  facH- 
ttles  of  Interstate  commerce,  or  of  facts 
showing  that  his  conduct  affected  Interstate 
commerce.  I  think  the  Kramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution never  intended  that  the  national 
Government  might  define  as  a  crime  and 
prosecute  such  wholly  local  activity  through 
the  enactment  of  federal  criminal  laws. 

In  order  to  sustain  this  law  we  would.  In 
my  view,  have  to  be  able  at  the  least  to  say 
that  Congress  could  rationally  have  con- 
cluded that  loan  sharking  Is  an  activity  with 
Interstate  attributes  which  distinguish  It  In 
some  substantial  respect  from  other  local 
crime.  But  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  loan 
sharking  Is  a  national  pvoblem,  for  all  crime 
Is  a  national  problem.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
say  that  some  loan  shaiidng  has  Interstate 
characteristics,  for  any  crime  may  have  an 
Interstate  setting.  And  the  circumstance 
that  loan  sharking  has  an  adverse  Impact 
on  interstate  business  Is  not  a  distinguish- 
ing attTlbut«,  for  interstate  business  suffers 
from  almost  all  criminal  activity,  be  It  shop- 
lifting or  violence  In  the  streets. 

Because  I  am  unable  to  discern  any  ra- 
tional distinction  between  loan  sharking 
and  other  local  crime,  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  this  statute  was  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enact.  The  definition 
and  prosecution  of  local,  intrastate  crime 
are  reserved  to  the  States  under  the  Ninth 
and.  Tenth  Amendments. 


April  28,  1971 


HANOI  RADIO  SENDS  SYMPATHY 
MESSAGE  TO  ANTIWAR  DEMON- 
STRATORS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Radio 
Hanoi's  message  from  the  Daily  Report 
of  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Serv- 
ice for  Wednesday.  April  21,  should  be 
illuminating  to  those  Americans  who 
wonder  about  all  of  the  antiwar  commo- 
tion which  is  provoking  tension  through- 
out  our  country. 

Hanoi's  Professor  Gisma,  chairman  of 
the  Vietnam  Committee  for  Solidarity 
with  the  American  People,  is  said  to  have 
"sent  a  message  to  antiwar  veterans  in 
the  United  States  to  express  warm  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  antiwar  campaigns 
in  the  spring." 

The  text  of  Professor  Giam's  message 
to  his  "dear  American  friends"  sounds 
more  like  a  call  to  arms  to  a  guerrilla 
army  in  the  United  States. 

The  North  Vietnam  propagandists, 
like  their  American  friends,  are  inter- 
ested in  far  more  than  such  a  noble 
purpose  as  ending  war.  They  are  after 
total  UJS.  defeat  in  disgrace  and  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Perhaps  to  their  way  of  ration- 
alization in  a  Communist  prison  cell 
there  is  no  war  and  four  gray  walls  could 
bring  peace. 

I  ask  that  the  Radio  Hanoi  broadcast 
and  the  Herald  of  Freedom  publication 
containing  "Revolution  USA  1971,"  for 
April  16.  1971,  follow: 
HoANO  MiNR  GiAM  Letter  Supports  UB. 
Antiwak  AcnvrriES 

Hanoi  VNA  International  Service  In 
English   1557  GMT   17   Apr  71   B 

[Text]  Hanoi  VNA  April  17— Prof.  Hoang 
Mlnh  Olam,  chairman  of  the  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee fOT  Solidarity  with  the  American 
People,  has  sent  a  message  to  anti-war  fight- 
ers In  the  United  States  to  express  warm 
sympathy  with  the  new  anti-war  campaigns 
In  the  spring. 

"The  nation-wide  action,"  the  message 
said,  "together  with  the  previous  ones,  are 
the  high  crests  of  the  rising  waves  of  In- 
dignation among  the  American  people.  They 
constitute  an  ever-growing  force  checking 
the  advance  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
adventurous  and  war-like  poUctee. 

'Through  concrete  actions,  you  voice  the 
aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  the  genuine  Americans  who  cherish 
freedom,  democracy,  and  Justice.  Tou  also 
contribute  to  consolidating  and  developing 
the  solidarity  and  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween our  two  peoples. 

"In  toe  last  period,  you  have  had  to 
overcome  many  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  U.S.  administration'.^  maneuvers  of 
deception,  division,  and  repress.'on.  The  U.S. 
authorities  have  branded  the  peace  move- 
ment 'unpatriotic'  and  have  persecuted 
many  of  its  fighters.  Along  with  the  repres- 
sion of  th£  Black  Panther  party  and  other 
organizations,  Chey  have  framed  up  the 
Angela  Davis  case  and  are  engineering  the 
so-called  "Kissinger  conspiracy'  In  an  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  Berrigan  brothers  and 
others. 

"But  the  American  people  will  not  be 
lignored.  Anti-war  feelings,,  far  from  abating. 
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are  mounting  higher  and  higher.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  the  silent  majority  In  America, 
Have  enough  facts  to  compare  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's words  with  Its  deeds.  They 
can  see  the  origin  of  the  Innumerable  in- 
ternal difficulties  now  facing  the  United 
States. 

"Mr.  Nixon  says  he  will  wind  down  the 
war  on  his  way  to  ending  It.  In  fact,  the 
war  m  South  Vietnam  Is  not  only  con- 
tinuing and  getting  more  and  more  fero- 
cious. It  is  expanding  to  Laos  and  Cambodia 
and  threatens  to  spread  to  North  Vietnam. 
American  lives,  American  people's  wealth, 
are  uselessly  squandered   In  Vietnam. 

"Mr.  Nixon  says  the  'Vletnamlzatlon'  policy 
Is  gaining  success.  But  the  movement  of  the 
people  In  the  cities  as  well  as  In  the  country- 
side in  South  Vietnam  is  developing.  Mean- 
while, the  puppet  army  and  puppet  adminis- 
tration are  weakening,  becoming  more  and 
more  corrupt,  as  they  go  from  one  failure  to 
another. 

"Mr.  Nixon  talks  about  the  Vietnamese 
people's  right  to  self-determination.  But  he 
still  clings  to  Thleu-Ky-Khlem  and  uses 
American  and  puppet  troops  to  perpetrate 
abominable  crimes  In  South  Vietnam,  crimes 
which  offend  the  conscience  of  the  people  of 
America  and  the  world  and  heap  dishonor 
upon  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  Nixon  says  be  is  giving  priority  to 
domestic  affairs.  But  Inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  crime  rates  are  spiralling  In  the 
U.8. 

"Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  have  realized  that  there  will  be  no 
solution  to  these  difficulties  so  long  as  the 
war  goes  on.  Tou  are  demanding  that  the 
U.S.  administration  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  set  the  date  for  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  before  the  end 
of  1971,  that  they  discontinue  support  of 
Thleu-Ky-Khlem  and  respect  the  Vietnamese 
people's  right  to  self-determination." 

The  message  went  on:  "You  have  started 
to  mobUlse  all  the  forces  In  the  ethnic 
groups,  reilgiouB  oonununltleo,  and  different 
social  strata  to  build  for  anti-war  activities 
around  the  nation  this  spring.  The  "pec^le's 
peace  treaty*  which  reflects  the  common  as- 
pirations of  our  two  peoples,  is  commanding 
more  and  more  endorsement  and  support. 
Your  diversified  activities,  either  centralized 
or  decentralized,  if  able  to  stimulate  and 
Involve  the  peace  forces,  all  contribute  to 
checking  the  war  policies  of  the  U.S.  admin- 
istration, while  preserving  the  Interests  of 
the  American  people  and  the  honor  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  a 
strong  encouragement  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  In  their  fight  for  Independence  and 
freedom." 

Revolution  UJ3.A.,  1971 
In  the  minds  of  most  people  the  word 
"revolution"  In  the  past  has  meant  "over- 
throw of  a  government,  form  of  government 
or  social  system  with  another  taking  Its 
place"  (Webster's  Dictionary— College  Edi- 
tion—1957)  .  Through  a  Pavlovlan  type  proc- 
ess the  word  "revolution"  in  very  recent  years 
is  being  used  in  connection  with  changes  in 
education,  health  care,  correcting  "social 
evils,"  and  most  recently  was  used  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
as  a  projected  program — "The  New  American 
Revolution."  Thua  tha  word  "revolution"  Is 
so  frequently  used  in  connectlcn  with  mat- 
ters not  having  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of 
governments  that  the  word  has  attained  re- 
spectability. When  people  now  hear  or  read 
the  word.  It  does  not  Invoke  the  apprehen- 
sion It  did  previously. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  revolution  Is  going  on 
in  the  U.S.  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  operates  on  two  levels:  from  within 
the  government,  which  can  be^  described  as 
the  pressure  from  above  and  in  the  mass 
movements,  constituting  the  pressura  from 
below. 
The  mass  movement  (pressure  from  below) 
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requires  the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  and.  therefore,  must  be  built 
around  a  cause  with  mass  appeal.  This  re- 
cently has  taken  the  form  of  the  antl-war- 
In-Vletnam  and  anti-draft  movement  with 
numerous  organizations  participating,  most 
of  them  Communist-controlled  or  influ- 
enced. Another  pKjpular  mass  movement  Is 
in  the  field  of  eo-called  "civil  rights."  Origi- 
nally seeking  equal  rights.  Job  opportunities, 
and  integration,  it  has  expanded  to  dozens  of 
organizations  with  var3rlng  degrees  of  mili- 
tancy, from  civil  disobedience  advocates  to 
Inciters  of  riots,  arsonists,  and  assassins.  A 
third  mass  movement  Is  in  the  area  of  ex- 
panded welfare  through  which  literally  mil- 
lions of  people  who  formerly  supported 
themselves  are  now  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  politicians.  The  welfare  recipi- 
ents have  been  organized  nationally  to  per- 
petuate welfare,  to  present  a  voting  block 
and  to  threaten  the  political  future  of  can- 
didates who  oppose  their  demands.  The  or- 
ganized student  groups  and  associations  con- 
stitute another  mass  movement  and  the 
leadership  in  this  area  Is,  for  the  most  part, 
liberal,  radical  or  pro-Communlst.  These 
groups  are  financed  by  foundations  and  the 
U.S.  government,  through  various  grants  and 
surreptitiously  through  the  CIA. 

On  the  level  of  pressure  from  above,  the 
government  "yields"  to  the  demands  nude 
by  the  groups  mentioned  above  whose  pro- 
grams have  b^en  encouraged  and  financed 
in  many  casfes  by  the  government  Itself.  In 
the  guise  of  helping  to  solve  the  various 
problems  as  they  arise,  the  government  ob- 
tains more  and  more  control  over  the  people, 
which  invariably  leads  to  totalitarianism  or 
dictatorship.  Through  financial  grants  the 
government  secures  more  and  more  control 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try and  recently  planned  its  control  over  the 
raising  of  children.  Through  the  mm  ct  fi- 
nancial support,  grants,  handouts  and  now 
"revenue-sharing,"  the  federal  government 
(as  It  moves  Into  a  field  of  American  life) 
also  gets  control  .  .  .  with  the  money  go 
the  strings.  This  applies  to  the  last  line  o* 
defence  (police  departments)  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  making  enormous  grants  sup- 
posedly to  flght  crime,  but  lawlessness  In  the 
streets  is  increasing  and  they  know  It.  In 
the  health  and  medical  services,  they  are 
moving  slowly  but  surely  towards  socialized 
medicine.  In  the  field  of  transportation,  rail- 
roads are  becoming  Indebted  to  the  federal 
government  because  of  high  taxes.  Improper 
unprofitable  rate  schedules,  imtll  before  long 
the  government  will  have  contrtrt  of  much  of 
the  means  of  transpwrtatlon.  In  the  field  of 
agriculture,  there  has  been  continuous  con- 
trol over  many  segments  of  farming  since 
the  days  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration. 
Farmers  are  paid  not  to  plant,  not  to  raise 
food  at  a  time  when  food  is  needed.  Regula- 
tions and  subsidies  have  given  the  govern- 
ment a  strong  hold  over  agriculture.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  and  has  been  ixnder  way,  with 
foundation  support  and  government  ap- 
proval, an  effort  to  organize  farm  workers 
throughout  the  country  so  as  to  be  able  to 
further  control  the  food  supply. 

Opposing  the  pressure  from  abov«  and 
below  are  anti-communist  individuals  and 
organizations  whom  the  government,  spend- 
ing billions  of  dc^lars  allegedly  "fighting 
commvmlsm,"  should  be  supporting.  To  the 
contrary,  constant  efforts  are  being  made  to 
see  that  such  organizations  do  not  have  tax- 
exempt  status  and  the  controUed  communi- 
cations media  oOTUrtstently  make  an  effort 
to  discredit  those  individuals  and  organlra- 
tlons  who  oppose  Communism.  Conserva- 
tive religious  organizations  are  harassed  and 
efforts  are  made  to  discredit  their  programs. 
Local  police,  who  in  the  past  had  been  able 
to  cDntrol  radicalism,  subversion,  riots  and 
otbPr  lawlessness,  have  been  subjected  to 
civilian  control,  review  boards,  discrediting 
publicity  and  even  assaults  and  assasslna- 
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tlons.  The  military,  also  in  the  category  of 
resistance,  is  beliig  undermined  throu^ 
"little  Nuremberg  trials,"  adverse  proj)*- 
ganda,  publicity,  liberalization  of  military 
discipline  and  government-sanctioned  serv- 
icemen's "unions."  underground  press,  left- 
wing  coffee  house  programs,  and  organized 
activities  to  urge  draft  resistance  and  deser- 
tion. 

During  the  past  few  years  Americans  have 
witnessed  an  unprecedented  number  of  bomb- 
ings, arson,  property  destruction  and  violence 
In  the  streets:  that  the  Communist  Con- 
spiracy Is  involved  In  all  of  the  above  actlvl- 
tle  can  no  longer  be  concealed.  The  once- 
free  their  home.  Whereas.  In  the  past,  can- 
munlst  sanctuary  which  the  UJ3.  Oovemment 
protects  from  interference  from  the  XJ£. 
based  antl-Communlst  Cubans  seeking  to 
free  their  home.  Whereas,  In  the  past,  can- 
didates for  Commtinlst  leadership  and  guer- 
rilla warfare  training  traveled  to  Moscow 
or  Prague,  now  the  principal  center  for  train- 
ing In  guerrilla  warfare  and  subversion  Is 
Cuba.  Since  Castro  seized  power  and  estab- 
lished the  Communist  police  state  In  Cuba, 
over  5,000  Americans  have  traveled  there. 
Intelligence  sources  report  that  at  least  1,500 
are  known  to  have  been  Indoctrinated, 
trained,  and  funded  In  Cuba  for  revolutionary 
purposes.  In  addition  to  Cubans,  there  are 
Russians,  North  Vietnamese,  North  Koreans 
and  Red  Chinese  instructors  teaching  Ameri- 
cans how  to  overthrow  their  government. 
Among  nationally  known  revolutionaries  who 
have  been  trained  in  Cuba  are  Tom  Hayden. 
Dave  DelUnger,  Mark  Rudd,  Jerry  Rubin, 
Bemadlne  Dohm,  Angela  Davis,  Robert  P. 
Williams,  Stokely  Carmlchael.  Jacob  Rosen. 
Eldrldge  Cleaver,  Abble  Hoffman,  Robert 
Scheer,  Linda  Sue  Evans,  Kathy  Boudin  and 
many,  many  others. 

For  several  years,  the  top  Communist,  In 
charge  of  training  Americana  for  revolution 
and  guerrilla  warfare  In  Cuba,  has  been  Com- 
mander Manolo  Plnero  (also  spelled  Pln- 
helro),  alias  Barba  Roja  (Red  Beard).  This 
Individual  holds  a  high  echelon  position  in 
the  Cuban  armed  forces;  he  studied  at  Co- 
Itimbla  University  in  New  York  City  and  is 
married  to  an  American-bom  Communist 
whom  he  met  while  a  student  at  Coltimbla 
U. 

Among  others  who  have  been  trained  In 
Cuba  for  guerrilla  warfare  (who  In  turn  were 
to  Instruct  others)  have  been  key  individ- 
uals from  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (8DS) ,  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP) 
Commiinlst  Party,  USA  (CPUSA),  Young 
Socialist  Alliance  (YSA),  Committee  of  Re- 
turned Volunteers  (CRV),  Student  Non-Vlo- 
lent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC).  Black 
Panther  Party  (BPP) ,  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  (RAM),  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Inde- 
pendence Movement  (PRIM)  and  a  number 
of  other  organizations  and  splinter  groups 
Including  the  Weathermen.  The  group  of 
revolutionaries,  knovm  as  the  Chicago  Seven, 
convicted  after  trial  In  Chicago,  have  received 
permission  from  the  Judges  of  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  7th  Clrcxilt  to  make  some 
.  40  trips  outside  the  U.S.  These  trips  were  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Prance,  Canada,  Italy, 
Puerto  Rico,  Mexico,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Fin- 
land. Denmark,  Norway.  Great  Britain.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Iceland.  In  many  cases,  the  rev- 
olutionaries met  with  other  revolutionaries 
In  these  foreign  countries  and  also  raised 
funds. 

In  the  UJS.  they  have  lectured  in  colleges, 
received  large  honorariums,  urged  students 
to  riot,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
convicted  on  February  18,  1970  of  crossing 
state  lines  to  Incite  a  riot.  Had  the  govern- 
ment wished,  it  could  have  had  them  re- 
arrested, placed  under  high  bail,  and  their 
movement  restricted.  Compare  the  treatment 
and  freedom  of  these  convicted  revolution- 
aries with  that  of  former  Newark  Mayor 
Hugh  Addonlzlo  who,  while  under  Indict- 
ment but  not  yet   convicted   and   without 
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any  criminal  record,  was  forbidden  to  travel 
from  Newark  to  New  York  City  to  appear  o^ 
televlalon. 

Some  Indicted  revolutlonarlee  liave  gon^ 
undergroxind,  others  have  left  the  countr* 
for  sanctuary  In  Algeria.  It  Is  Improbable 
that  these  young  people  can  successfully 
evade  the  police  and  the  FBI  without  ast- 
sUtance  from  the  Communist  undergroun4- 
These  revolutionaries  are  so  well  trained 
that  they  have  been  able  to  plant  a  bom|> 
m  the  capltol  of  the  U.S.  and  In  police 
headquarters  In  New  York,  the  largest  city 
In  the  country.  There  have  been  approxi- 
mately 6.000  bombings  plus  many  mon 
thoiisands  of  bomb  scares;  U.S.  News  an(l 
World  Report  of  March  15,  1971  states  thajt 
bombs  are  being  set  ofT  at  the  rate  of  three 
a  day  across  the  U.S.  Bomb  targets  have  in- 
cluded business  firms,  colleges,  mllltat)r 
establishments,  state  and  local  government 
offices  as  well  as  federal  buildings.  Attade 
on  the  police  have  also  been  Increasing;  Ui 
1070,  there  were  97  policemen  killed  Ui 
criminal  assaults  and  during  the  first  twt> 
months  of  1971  the  National  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  reported  about  23  poUoe 
have  been  killed  and  246  wounded. 

Mass  "pressure  from  below"  is  being 
planned  by  the  National  Peace  Action  Coali- 
tion which  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois at  the  United  Pacltlnghouse  Workees 
Union  Center  between  December  4  and  6 
of  1970.  Plans  were  initiated  at  this  meeting 
of  1,200  anti-war  activist  delegates  to  begin 
massive  anti-war  acUon  in  Washington,  D.C- 
and  San  Francisco,  California  on  April  24, 
1971.  Additional  proposals  were  made  for 
nationwide  demonstrations  to  take  place  on 
April  3  and  4  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Sidney  Lent, 
a  member  of  the  National  Coalition  Against 
War.  Racism  and  Repression,  urged  partiq- 
ipatlon  in  a  massive  protest  on  May  1.  Ati- 
tendlng  the  National  Peace  Action  Coalition 
meeting  were  many  well-known  Communisms 
and  both  Communist  and  Trotskylte  litera- 
ture wae  openly  displayed  on  tables. 

The  National  Peace  Action  Committee  co- 
ordinators are  Jerry  Oordon,  a  Cleveland  at- 
torney who  is  one  of  the  defense  coiuisels 
for  the  25  indicted  students  and  faculty  ait 
Kent  State  University;  Jim  Lafferty,  who  Is 
co-chairman  of  the  Detroit  Committee  tio 
End  the  War;  Ruth  Oage-Colby,  veteran 
leader  of  Women's  International  League  far 
Peace  and  Freedom;  John  T.  Williams,  viae 
president  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Teamsters  Lo- 
cal 208.  whose  local  was  placed  into  trustefl- 
Bhlp  by  the  international  office  of  ttie 
Teamsters  Union  because  of  a  wildcat  strike; 
Don  Ourewltz,  executive  secretary  of 
Student  Mobilization  Committee. 

On  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
tlonal  Peace  Action  Committee  are  Katie 
Balrd.  of  the  Peace  Action  Conmilttee;  Atie 
Bloom  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  PeaOe 
Action  Coalition;  Kay  Camp  of  the  Phila- 
delphia branch  of  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Orrle  Chanj- 
bers,  chairman  of  the  Black  Cauciis  of  New- 
ark Teachers  Union,  Local  481;  Spec/4  David 
Cortwright  of  Ft.  Bliss  OIs  for  Peace;  BlU 
Clrone  of  Atlanta  Peace  Coalition;  Ora<ty 
Olenn,  president  of  Frame  Unit  Local  OOt), 
UAW;  Fred  Halstead  of  the  (Communlsti) 
Socialist  Workers  Party;  Carol  Llpman,  we^ 
coast  coordinator  of  Student  Moblllzatloti 
Committee:  Michael  Lux  of  National  Alli- 
ance of  Postal  and  Federal  E^mployees  ^t 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  Ron  Wolln,  coordinator  (Jf 
NY.  Peace  Action  Oommlttee;  Rachel  JacoliB 
of  the  Chicago  Women's  Liberation  Unioi^; 
and  Kate  Moore  of  the  Chicago  NAACP. 

The  National  Peace  Action  Coalition  will 
sptonsor  a  massive  assembly  at  Washington, 
D.C.  ovi  April  24  and  what  was  to  have  been 
a  massive  demonstration  on  May  1  has  beeb 
changed  to  activities  covering  May  1  through 
May  5.  Supposedly  violence  will  be  avoided 
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on  May  1  in  order  to  encourage  the  largest 
possible  parttclpation.  On  May  1  there  will 
be  concerts,  a  rock  festival,  work  shops  and 
special  meetings  at  Washington,  D.C.  (to 
attract  the  youth).  On  May  2,  beginning  at 
11  am.  there  will  be  a  mammoth  assembly 
and  demonstrations  at  which  time  demands 
will  be  made  for  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
of  $5,500,  freedom  for  all  "political"  prison- 
ers, and  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  On 
May  3  and  4  the  groups  will  concentrate  on 
the  military  and  a  ''People's  Lobby,"  and  on 
May  5  the  direct  action  program  of  halting 
all  business  is  scheduled.  Participating  in 
these  programs  will  be  the  People's  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Justice  (newly  formed), 
the  National  Peace  Action  Coalition,  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  the 
National  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee. The  Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee, 
17  E.  17th  St.,  N.Y.C.  has  undertaken  a  cam- 
paign to  encoiirage  participation  In  the 
Washlng^ton  demonstrations  and  the  ones 
expected  in  principal  cities  throughout  the 
country.  The  (Communist)  Daily  World  of 
March  13,  1971  devoted  an  entire  page  to 
promoting  the  above  activities. 

Leftist  actress  Jane  Fonda  Is  also  promot- 
ing the  demMistrations.  Speaking  to  1,500 
people  at  the  Michael  Community  School  In 
Milwaukee,  she  stated  that  May  1  would  see 
strikes,  boycotts,  tax  refusals,  messing  up 
the  draft  boards  and  turning  ROTC  build- 
ings Into  child  care  centers;  as  well  as  mass 
marches  and  desnonatrmtlonj. 

Nationally  known  syndicated  columnist 
Paul  Scott  stated  In  his  March  8,  1971  re- 
lease:   (quote) 

Violent-prone,  pro-Hanoi  anti-war  groups 
have  begun  to  set  up  their  operational  head- 
quarters in  the  nation's  capital  for  their 
massive  April-May  demonstrations  to  dis- 
rupt the  federal  government. 

Boldness  of  their  operations  is  clearly  In- 
dicated by  the  decision  to  set  up  In  advance 
command  post  on  capital  hill  to  coordinate 
legislative  anti-war  activities  with  those  In 
the  street. 

Offices  of  several  anti-war  Congressmen, 
centering  around  Representative  Ronald 
Dellums  (D.  Calif.),  who  traveled  to  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  late  last  year  to  attend  the 
Soviet -oriented  antl-w&r  strategy  sessions, 
are  being  used  by  the  far  left  activists. 

These  include  David  Delllnger  and  Sidney 
Peck,  pro-red  coordinators  of  anti-war 
groups  and  long-time  figures  in  the  street 
protest  movement.  The  two  activists  are 
working  closely  with  key  strategists  of  John 
Gardner's  "Common  Cause"  lobby  to  use  the 
April-May  demonstrations  to  mobilize  nation- 
wide opposition  to  using  U.S.  military  forces 
to  defend  South  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

Dellinger's  and  Peck's  anti-war  groupw 
along  with  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization led  by  George  Wiley,  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  headed  by 
Ralph  Abernathy,  and  the  National  Student 
Association  led  by  David  If  shin  .  .  .  (are)  to 
organize  and  radicalize  the  street  demon- 
strations, teach-ins  and  mass  protest  meet- 
ings .  .  .   (end  quote) 

Mr.  Scott  obtained  information  from  con- 
fidential sources  that  presidential  adviser 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  has  been  meeting  pri- 
vately with  anti-war  protestors  and  that 
Kissinger  was  "very  friendly." 

An  indication  of  the  p>olnt  to  which  the 
revolutionary  movement  has  progressed  is 
the  open  association  of  congressmen,  sena- 
tors. olTlc  leaders,  theatrical  personages,  ed- 
ucators, and  other  prominent  people  with 
known  Communists  and  revolutionaries.  On 
March  7,  1971  a  full  page  ad  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  sponsored  by  an  or- 
ganization calling  itself  "People's  Peace 
Treaty."  The  purpose  of  this  group  is  to 
promote  a  peace  treaty  between  the  "peo- 
ple"  of  the  U.S.,  South  Vietnam,  and  North 
Vietnam  without  operating  through  the  U.S. 
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Government.  The  Treaty  of  Peace,  drawn  up 
by  the  National  Student  Association  and  stu- 
dent associations  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam calls  for  Immediate  and  total  with- 
drawal and  turning  over  South  Vietnam  to  a 
coalition  government  (irtilch  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  handing  it  over  to  the  Communists). 
The  advertisement  called  for  donations  and 
support  and  among  public  officials  who  lent 
their  names  to  the  "People's  Peace  Treaty" 
were :  Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug;  Congress- 
men John  Conyers  of  Michigan,  Ron  Del- 
lums of  California,  Don  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Parren  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  William  F. 
Ryan  of  New  York;  and  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Among  the  clergy  were  Rev.  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy of  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  Rev.  Daniel  Berrlgan,  S.J.,  his 
brother  Philip  Berrlgan,  SSJ.  Rev.  Malcolm 
Boyd,  Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner,  (revolution- 
ary) Father  James  Oroppl,  Rev.  Jesse  Jack- 
son of  Operation  Breadbasket,  Sister  Eliza- 
beth McAlister,  Sister  Mary  Traxler,  Sister 
Joguee  Egan;  and  seven  Christian  bishops, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Ten  of  those  suppiorting  the  "People's 
Peace  Treaty"  are  also  sponsors  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  the  Black  Panthers.  They 
are:  Dave  Delllnger,  Arthiir  Klnoy,  Leon  J. 
Davis,  David  Livingston,  Stewart  Meacham, 
Leon  Quat,  Gloria  Stelnem  (one  of  Henry 
Kissinger's  girlfriends),  I.  F.  Stone,  Dick 
Gregory,  and  Ralph  Abernathy. 

Other  "prominent"  Americans  listed  were 
Rennle  Davis  of  the  Chicago  Conspiracy  and 
May  Day  Collective;  Joseph  Dufley,  national 
Chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion; Jane  Fonda;  Betty  Frelden  and  Kate 
Mlllett  of  Womens  Lib;  Black  Panther  lawyer 
Charles  P.  Oarry;  Charles  Ooodell,  former 
U.S.  Senator;  revolutionary  Tom  Hayden; 
movie  stars  Rook  Hudson,  Jennifer  Jones, 
Robert  Ryan;  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.; 
millionaire  Stuart  Mott;  former  Miss  Amer- 
ica and  Commissioner  of  Consiuner  Affairs  in 
New  York  City,  Besa  Myerson;  the  Inevitable 
Linus  Pauling  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock; 
identified  Conmiunlst  Dalton  Trumbo;  Ar- 
thur I.  Waskow  of  Jews  for  Urban  Justice; 
George  Wiley;  and  many  others. 

The  People's  Treaty  movement  was  adapted 
by  the  New  University  Conference  and  Chi- 
cago Movement  on  January  8-10,  1971  and 
the  proposed  treaty  was  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Student 
Union,  the  North  Vietnam  Student  Union, 
the  South  Vietnam  Liberation  Student 
Union  (Vletcong)  and  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association.  Signattires  of  the  repre- 
sentatives were  affixed  in  Saigon,  Hanoi  and 
Paris  in  December,  1970. 

The  federal  government,  supposedly  re- 
sponding to  the  people  through  various 
forms  of  financing,  loans,  and  so-called  "rev- 
enue sharing,"  Is  actually  promoting  a  wel- 
fare state;  In  other  words.  Socialism.  The 
word  "Commtinism"  Is  meticulously  avoided 
.  .  .  "Socialism"  soimds  more  respectable. 
The  Communist  countries,  however,  actually 
refer  to  themselves  as  "Socialist  States." 

The  revolution  Is  in  progress.  Violence  and 
lawlessness  are  prevalent.  Communists,  sym- 
pathizers and  fellow  travelers  operate  more 
openly,  and  only  an  awakened,  informed  and 
concerned  public  can  halt  the  progress  of 
the  revolution.  Freedom  Is  up  to  you! 
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WAR  ATROCiry  HEARINGS :  U 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DaiUMS 

or   CAUTOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  receiv- 
ing testimony  that  I  can  only  term  best 
as    "appallingly    shocking,"    eight    col- 


leagues and  I  conducted  the  second  of 
four  hearings  this  morning  in  the  Can- 
non Caucus  Room  concerning  respon- 
sibility for  American  war  atrocities  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Five  witnesses  recounted  gruesome  tor- 
ture practices  in  Vietnam  dating  back  to 
early  1963.  It  is  hard  not  to  be  repelled 
by  their  descriptions  of  cold-blooded 
murder;  of  electrical  torture;  of  killing 
by  shock,  by  being  thrown  out  of  heli- 
copters, by  having  a  6-inch  dowel  ham- 
mered through  a  suspect's  ear;  of  dunk- 
ing suspects  in  pools  of  excrement  and 
urine;  of  locking  suspects  in  rooms  with 
snakes. 

Yet,  all  these  incidents  took  place.  And 
as  we  found  out  today,  they  took  place 
as  standard  operating  procedure — as  ex- 
plicit policies  of  U.S.  forces  in  Indo- 
china. 

In  many  ways  it  was  hard  to  commend 
young  men  who  have  testified  to  these 
practices.  But  I  am  sincerely  grateful — 
and  moved — that  these  veterans  were 
able  to  come  before  us  and  let  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  American  public 
know  the  realities  of  our  tragic  adven- 
turism in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  hearings  continue  tomorrow  when 
we  shall  hear  nine  veterans  from  the 
Americal  Division — indeed  from  the 
same  companies  that  Lt.  William  Calley 
served  in,  but  a  year  later — describe 
military  operations  involving  massive  de- 
struction of  lives  and  property. 

Throughout  the  first  2  days  of  testi- 
mony, time  and  again,  my  colleagues 
have  noted  that  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
first  open  congressional  forum  on  re- 
sponsibility for  war  atrocities  have  to  be 
conducted  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

I  agree. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  es- 
tablished committees  of  this  body  could 
not  have  acted  before  on  these  ques- 
tions. Indeed,  ever  since  this  inquiry  w£is 
announced,  I  and  the  other  Members 
sponsoring  these  hearings,  have  recelred 
extraordinary  pressure  and  harassment 
aimed  at  lessening  the  impact  of  these 
hearings. 

But,  we  are  not  interested  in  the  petty 
nature  of  those  persons  and  institutions 
who  stand  in  our  way.  The  American 
public  must  know  the  reaUties  of  Ameri- 
can policies  in  Indochina — and  ultimate- 
ly there  is  no  way  that  the  public  will  be 
kept  from  these  facts. 

The  hearings  continue  through  Thurs- 
day. Once  again,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  participate. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  RicoRD  a  partial  list  of  witnesses 
for  Wednesday's  session.  Following  that 
list  is  a  proclamation  by  nine  experts  in 
international  law  and  a  review  by  Peter 
Barnes  in  the  April  24  issue  of  the  New 
Republic: 
Wa8    ATKOcrry     Responsibiutt     Hearings, 

Wtonesdat,  APRa  28 — Amkhical  Division 

TiSTlMONT 

Former  members  of  C  and  D  Companies, 
1/20  Battalion,  11th  Brigade,  Americal  Divi- 
sion will  provide  accounts  of  the  systematic 
torture  and  murder  of  Innocent  civilians  and 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  homes  and  prop- 
Brty  as  standard  operating  procedxire  for  their 
nnlts  in  Vietnam.  The  witnesses  will  include: 

Gary  Battles,  21,  E/4,  APC  driver,  11th 
Brtgade,  Americal  Division,  a  College  Park, 
Maryland  resident,  testifies  to  the  frequent 
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killing  of  civilians  by  personnel  of  the  Azoer- 
Ical  Division. 

For  example  on  June  10,  19S9,  Gary's  CO 
gave  the  order  to  throw  an  old  woman  and 
child  In  a  well  with  two  M-26  Fragmentation 
grenades.  They  were  included  in  the  body 
count. 

On  another  occasion,  dvulng  a  sweep  oper- 
ation m  February,  1970,  between  Landing 
Zones  Liz  and  Bronco,  his  unit  came  across  6 
Vietiuunese,  all  unarmed  In  a  bunker.  Three 
were  killed  outright.  Two  others  were  still 
alive  after  being  dragged  out  of  the  bunker. 
One  was  shot  to  death  with  a  .45.  The  other 
was  tortured  and  died  shortly  after.  A  Lieu- 
tenant, a  Major,  and  2  MI  officers  were 
present. 

Charles  David  Locke,  20,  Sp/4,  Mortonnan, 
11th  Brigade,  Americal  Division,  a  Wheaton, 
Maryland  resident,  served  with  Gary  Battles 
and  corroborates  his  statements  concerning 
the  frequent  killing  of  unarmed  clvUlans. 

Locke  witnessed  the  systematic  destruction 
of  10  villages  during  his  18  months  near  Due 
Pbo.  He  also  states  that  torture  of  suspects 
and  mutilation  of  bodies  was  a  common  oc- 
curence within  his  unit. 

Other  members  of  the  1/20  Battalion  and 
adjacent  Americal  units  who  will  be  testify- 
ing are: 

Guadalupe  G.  Vlllarreal,  26,  Sp-4,  D  Co. 
196th  LIB,  Americal  Div. 

Steve  Padorls,  Sp-4,  1/20,  11th  Brigade, 
Americal  Div. 

WUliam  Toffllng,  Sp-4,  1/20  Batalllon.  lltb 
Brigade,  Americal  Div. 

ClllT  Barger,  Sp-4,  1/20  Bn.,  lltb  Brigade, 
Americal  Div. 

Terry  Mullen,  ^-4,  1/20  Bn.,  Uth  Brigade, 
Americal  Div. 

Daniel  Barnes,  Sp-4, 1/20  Bn.,  11th  Brigade, 
Americal  Div. 

John  Reconlck,  Sgt.,  1/20  Bn.,  11th  Brigade, 
Americal  Div. 

These  men  will  corroborate  much  of  the 
testimony  of  Battles  and  Locke  and  describe 
how  their  day-to-day  combat  activities,  gov- 
erned by  the  tactical  field  policies  and  stand- 
ard operating  procedures,  led  to  the  wide- 
spread maltreatment  of  Vietnamese  suspects 
and  the  Indiscriminate  killing  of  clvUlans. 

Pboclamation  bt  EM'Brrs  n»  Intkbnationai. 
Law 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  B-62 
pattern  raids  against  undefended  villages  and 
populated  areas,  free  fire  zones,  forcible  re- 
moval of  civilian  populations,  concentration 
camps,  defoliation  and  crop  destruction, 
search  and  destroy  missions,  and  the  torture 
and  murder  of  prisoners,  are  all  policies  and 
procedures  that  have  been  persistently  used 
in  the  Indochina  War  and  have  been  designed 
and  authorized  at  the  highest  level  of  clvUlan 
leadership  and  mUltary  command  and  that 
such  policies  and  procedures  constitute  vio- 
lations of  existing  rules  and  principles  of 
International  law  as  embodied  in  treaties 
binding  upon  the  United  States  Government 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

As  such,  those  men  who  occupy  key  de- 
cision making  roles  within  the  Government, 
the  military,  and  the  private  sector  of  the 
American  society  are  clearly  accountable  and 
may  be  criminally  responsible. 

On  these  bases,  we  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  undertake  a  full-scale 
Inquiry  Into  war  policies  relied  upon  by  the 
United  States  Government  In  Indochina, 
from  the  perspective  of  International  law, 
not  in  the  Interest  of  meting  out  punitive 
measures,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing to  full  public  scrutiny  the  stark  re- 
ality of  the  criminal  aspects  of  these  poli- 
cies as  they  affect  the  Indochlneee  people 
and  American  combat  troops. 
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stitute for  Policy  Studies. 

Joseph   Crown,   Esq.,   Co-Chalrman,   Law- 
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Vietnam. 

Professor  Richard  A.  Falk,  Chairman,  Con- 
sultative Council,  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam;  MUbank 
Professor  of  International  Law,  Princeton 
University. 

William  Meyers,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee for  New  Priorities. 

Professor  John  Herz,  Chairman,  Graduate 
Program  In  International  Relations,  City  Col- 
lege of  City  of  New  York. 

Professor  Dennis  Livingston,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Professor  Satil  H.  Mendlovitz,  Law  School, 
Rutgers  University. 

William  Standard.  Esq.,  Co-Chalrman, 
Lawyers  Conunlttee  on  American  Policy 
Towards  Vietnam. 

Professor  Bums  Weston,  Law  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

[From  the  New  Republic.  Apr.  24,  1971] 

What's  To  Bx  Dom? 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 

"Crimes  of  War,"  edited  by  Richard  A. 
Falk,  Gabriel  Kolko  and  Rot>ert  J.  Llfton 
(Random  House;  $10) :  "War  Crimes  and  the 
American  Conscience,"  edited  by  Erwin  KnoU 
and  Judith  Nles  McFadden  (Holt,  Rlnehart 
and  Winston;  $6.95  cloth;  $2.95  paper) ; 
"Nuremberg  and  Vietnam:  An  American 
Tragedy,"  by  Telford  Taylor  (Quadrangle 
Boots;  $5.95  cloth,  $1.96  paper);  "Conversa- 
tions with  Americans,"  by  Mark  Lane  (Si- 
mon and  Schuster;  $6.96) . 

If  there's  one  lesson  that  has  seeped  into 
our  consciousness  over  the  course  of  the 
1960's,  it  Is  that  Americans  are  no  more  im- 
mune to  savagery  than  any  other  people. 
We've  seen  it  on  TV  to  the  point  of  numb- 
ness, we've  read  about  it  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  we've  beard  about  it  from  young 
Vietnam  veterans.  Two  years  ago,  even  be- 
fore we'd  learned  about  Myl&i,  Clergy  and 
Laymen  Concerned  published  a  book  called 
In  The  Name  of  America,  which  recounted 
many  of  the  horrible  things  Americans  were 
doing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  fiood  of  books  about  Amer- 
ican war  crimes  (see  NR,  January  9,  1971  for 
an  extensive  listing).  If  there  are  any  lin- 
gering doubts  about  America's  capacity  for 
wholesale  violence  In  pursuit  of  Ulegltlinate 
ends,  these  books  should  dispel  them. 

But  now  that  the  facts  are  available  to 
those  who  care  to  know,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  them?  Most  of  the  war  crimes 
books  touch  upon  the  question,  but  stop 
short  of  clear-cut  answers.  Still,  a  number  of 
approaches  have  been  proposed.  Here  Is  a 
selection  culled  from  the  pages  of  four  of  the 
most  recent  war  crimes  books: 

Robert  H.  Bower  (one  of  the  veterans  in- 
terviewed In  ConversatUma  vHth  Americana) : 
"The  people  who  should  go  on  trial  (for 
massacres  such  as  Mylal  ]  are  Nixon  and  Laird 
and  Johnson.  It's  the  people  In  power  in  oxir 
government  that  should  be  tried  for  these 
crimes,  not  the  people  who  carry  them  out." 

Richard  A.  Falk  (in  Crimes  of  War)  :  "We 
need  a  Presidential  commission  that  has 
access  to  all  records  and  witnesses,  and  is  em- 
powered to  make  a  public  report  and  rec- 
ommendations for  action.  .  .  .  On  a  world 
scale,  it  would  seem  desirable  for  the  UN 
to  mount  an  Investigation  of  allegations  of 
war  crimes,  especially  In  relation  to  Viet- 
nam and  Nigeria." 

Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (<n  War  Crimes  and  the 
American  Conscience) :  "1  can  see  some  util- 
ity In  the  creation  of  two  different  commis- 
sions. .  .  .  The  first  would  be  a  commission 
of  Jurists — American  Jurists  because  we  are 
Americans — to  make  recommendations  on  a 
number  of  legal,  juridical  matters.  Includ- 
ing the  development  of  legal  instrumentali- 
ties, courts  and  tribunals.  The  second  .  .  . 
could  offer  a  forum  to  those  returning  sol- 
diers and  others  who  have  something  to  say 
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but  who  now  have  no  recourse  to  existing 
bodies,  including  the  regxUar  committees  of 
Congress." 

Marcus  Raskin  (In  War  Crimea  and  the 
American  Conscience) :  "I  would  propose  a 
group  of  commissions— of  Congress  and 
scholars,  of  people  at  their  work  places  and  at 
town  meetings — to  define  the  personal  and 
corporate  resp>onslblllty  which  we  demand 
of  our  government.  Such  commissions  would 
begin  to  make  clear  that  Secretaries  of  State, 
generals,  and  other  high  ofQclals  will  hava 
their  missions  critically  examined." 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porca 
Townoend  Hoopes  (In  Crimes  of  War)  :  "Whafl 
the  country  needs  Is  not  retribution,  bun 
therapy  In  the  form  of  deeper  understanding) 
of  our  problems  and  of  each  other  "  | 

What  are  we  to  make  of  these  prescrlp-* 
tlons?  Most  of  them  are  tentative,  etherealj 
self-contradlctlng;  but  they  are.  It  seems  td 
me.  a  very  Important  beginning.  For  It  U 
not  enough  Just  to  talk  about  war  crimes,  oB 
to  sicken  people  with  their  horror,  as  Marl; 
Lane  attempts  to  do  in  Conversations  With 
Americans.  Some  national  response  must) 
come  forth.  And  aside  from  doing  everything 
possible  to  stop  the  war  the  response  mus« 
comprehend  first  the  plight  of  the  young  whq 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  war,  and  seconc^ 
the  sins  of  the  policymakers. 

By  now  more  than  two  million  Amerlcan4 
have  served  In  Vietnam.  Not  all  have  takei^ 
part  In  war  crimes,  or  even  witnessed  thenu 
but  none  can  escape  the  knowledge  of  what 
his  buddies  have  seen  and  done.  Robert  Jaj^ 
Llfton  calls  these  youths  "survivors  of  atroc* 
Ity."  Like  the  survivors  of  Hiroshima,  the* 
must  struggle  to  find  Justification  for  havlnf 
lived  through  their  extreme  experience,  and 
beyond  that,  for  having  fought  In  a  war  thai 
makes  no  sense.  Their  psychological  burdei 
Is  not  the  kind  that  a  government  program 
can  readily  lift;  we  can't  pretend  to  ease  thelt 
Inquietudes  (or  our  own)  with  Veterans  Ad* 
ministration  benefits.  A  much  more  human^ 
and  palnf  lil  undertaking  Is  necessary — a  con^ 
sclous  effort  by  the  rest  of  us.  In  and  out  of 
government,  to  clarify  and — yes — to  aton# 
for  what  we  have  done  to  these  men.  And  w# 
must  assure  that  a  similar  burden  Is  no^ 
laid  upon  a  future  generation.  One  such  ste|) 
would  be  to  provide  for  selective  consclenj- 
tlouB  objection.  j 

As  for  the  policymakers,  a  myriad  of  probj- 
lems  present  themselves.  Where,  first  of  all, 
do  we  look  for  those  most  responsible  f<^ 
criminal  behavior?  Telford  Taylor,  who  wap 
chief  US  counsel  at  Nuremberg,  Rlcharp 
Palk.  a  professor  of  International  law  ^t 
Princeton,  and  most  of  the  contributors  tlo 
Crimes  of  War  (a  collection  of  documents 
and  articles)  the  War  Crimes  and  the  Ameri- 
can Conscience  (the  edited  transcript  of  la 
1970  seminar  sponsored  by  ten  Congresamenl) 
agree  that  the  circle  of  responalbUlty  la  f4r 
wider  than  the  handfiil  of  enlisted  men  and 
company-level  officers  that  the  Army  h43 
charged  In  the  My  Lai  case.  It's  hard  to  dis- 
pute this;  the  burden  of  Nuremberg  was  pre- 
cisely that,  when  specific  criminal  acts  are 
the  product  of  a  broad  national  policy,  the 
responsibility  for  those  acts  falls  most  heavily 
upon  ihe  policymakers. 

Taylor,  however,  goes  only  so  far.  Cai- 
tloualy,  dispassionately,  he  builds  his  caie 
against  the  military  policymakers — Oenerfcl 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  Lieutenant  Qem- 
eral  Robert  E.  Cushman,  General  Crelghtqn 
Abrams,  Lieutenant  General  William  fi. 
Roesen  and  Admiral  Ulysses  Grant  Shan>, 
Jr. — but  he  passes  over  the  civilians  In  t%e 
Pentagon,  State  Department  and  Whl^e 
House.  His  reasoning  Is  that  the  policies 
which  led  to  My  Lai  and  other  battlefield 
crimes  In  Vietnam  were  esaentlally  military 
pollcle»— primarily  the  decision  to  fight  a 
war  of  attrition. 

Others  are  not  so  lenient.  "There  Is  no  w»y 
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to  support  the  continuation  of  large-scale 
American  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war 
without  knowingly  committing  war  crimes." 
writes  Palk.  If  this  is  the  case — and  the  evi- 
dence put  forward  In  these  books  strongly 
Indicates  that  It  Is — then  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  war  crimes  committed  In 
Vietnam  are  those  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  who  decided  that  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  regime  in  Saigon  had  to  be  preserved 
at  all  costs.  These  policymakers  cannot  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  mUltary  tactics  required 
to  achieve  their  desired  end:  the  pounding 
to  bits  of  almost  every  suspected  vlllaige.  the 
widespread  destruction  of  crops  and  farm- 
lands m  an  m-fed  country,  the  torturing  and 
killing  of  prisoners,  the  shooting  of  women 
and  children  who  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  "enemy." 

Tet  even  the  most  earnest  pacifist  is  apt 
to  hold  back  at  this  point.  Instinctively,  re- 
fusing to  think  that,  Lyndon  Johnson.  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  Robert  McNamara.  McOeorge 
Bundy,  Dean  Rusk,  Walt  Rostow  and  the  reet 
are  war  criminals.  Townsend  Hoopes.  an 
apostle  of  mercy,  makes  this  point.  "Lyndon 
Johnson,  though  disturbingly  volatile,  was 
not  In  his  worst  moments  an  evil  man  in 
the  Hltlerian  sense.  And  his  principal  ad- 
visers were,  almost  uniformly,  those  consid- 
ered when  they  took  office  to  be  the  ablest, 
the  beat,  the  most  humane  and  liberal  men 
that  could  be  found  for  public  trust." 

But  Is  this  not  precisely  the  problem  of 
our  era — the  perpetration  of  great  amounts 
of  evil  by  men  who  are  not  In  themselves 
evil-minded?  We  live  In  an  age  of  over- 
whelmingly destructive  technology,  when 
killing  is  largely  accomplished  by  pushing 
buttons  and  the  decisions  to  kill  are  taken  in 
secret  by  faceless  bvueaucrats  and  Inter- 
agency committees. 

The  next  problem  U  simpler :  what  specific 
crimes  could  the  pollcymAkers  be   held  re- 
sponsible for?  Nuremberg  established  three 
categories    of    International    crimes:    crimes 
against    peace    (the    planning   of    aggressive 
war),   crimes  against   humanity    (genocide), 
and  the  lowest  category,  war  crimes  (battle- 
field excesses) .  German  leaders  were  found 
guilty    at    Nuremberg    primarily    of    crimes 
against  peace;    Japanese    leaders  were   held 
responsible  primarily  for  war  crimes.  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre  makes  the  case  in  Crimes  of  War 
that  America  Is  guilty  of  nothing  less  than 
genocide  in  Vietnam:    others  contend   that 
America   is    the    aggreseor    and    Its    leaders 
should    be    found   guilty   of   crimes   against 
peace.  Telford  Taylor  takes  a  more  restrained 
approach.  It  is  arguable,   he  says,  whether 
America   Is   In   fact   guilty   of   aggreselon   In 
Indochina;    a  case    could   be  made   that,   as 
Dean  Rusk  said,  the  United  States  was  ac- 
tually attempting  to  lialt  aggression  when  it 
sent  maseive  numbers  of  combat  troops  into 
South  Vietnam.  The  question  of  genocide  Is 
slnUlarily  open   to  considerable  debate.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  this  late  date  that 
there  have  been  innumerable  battlefield  ex- 
cesses. It  is  for  these  war  crimes  that  Amer- 
ican policymakers  should  be  held  responsible. 
If    legal    and    historical    precedents    are 
wanted,  they  can  be  found  In  the  trials  of 
Japanese  leaders  after  World  War  11   (more 
here   than   In   the   Nuremberg   trials,   since 
Nuremberg  dealt  primarily  with  the  planning 
of  aggressive  war).  The  most  notable  case 
involving  the  responsibility  of  military  lead- 
ers was  that  of  General  Tomayukl  Yamashita, 
commander  of  Japanese  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  the  time  of  MacArthur's  triumphal 
return.  As  Japan's  hold  on  the  island  chain 
slipped,  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion forces  degenerated  rapidly;  there  were 
numerous  massacres  of  prisoners  and  civil- 
ians,   as   well    as   considerable   looting   and 
burning.  Yamashita  neither  ordered  nor  ap- 
proved of  this  conduct,  nor  was  It  even  estab- 
lished that  he  was  aware  of  It,  or  that  had 
he  been  aware  of  it,  he  would  have  been  capa- 
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ble  of  stopping  it.  Nevertheless,  an  American 
court-martial  sentenced  him  to  death  by 
hanging,  and  the  US  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  sentence,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
•failed  to  provide  effective  control  of  his 
troops  as  required  by  the  circumstances." 
American  military  leaders  in  Vietnam,  by 
contrast,  are  fully  aware  that  prisoners  and 
clvlllaiks  are  frequently  slaughtered;  Indeed, 
it  is  official  policy  to  maximize  the  body 
count,  and  to  kill  civilians  or  anything  else 
that  moves  in  free-fire  zones  and  in  villages 
that  have  been  told  to  evacuate.  American 
generals,  moreover,  have  not  loot  control  of 
their  troops  as  Yamashita  did;  they  could  put 
an  end  to  criminal  conduct  if  they  wanted  to. 
The  implications  are  obvious. 

Civilian  leaders  came  off  no  better  In  the 
Japanese  war  crime  trials.  The  Tokyo  tribunal 
rtaed  that  Cabinet  members  who  had  knowl- 
edge of  war  crimes  committed  by  Japanese 
forces,  and  who  failed  either  to  take  action  to 
stop  such  crimes  or  to  resign  from  the 
Cabinet,  were  criminally  liable.  This  Is  a 
precedent  that  stretches  a  bit  too  far  for 
contemporary  tastes;  one  can  hardly  contend 
that  a  Secretary  of  HEW  becomes  a  war  crimi- 
nal if  he  does  not  resign  his  post.  But  this 
Tokyo  decision  makes  It  harder  to  argue  that 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  or  the 
members  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
should  go  scot  free. 

None  of  thU,  however,  resolves  the  basic 
question:  is  it  practical,  or  desirable,  to  try 
as  criminals  the  top-level  American  policy- 
makers? Legal  precedents  are  unquestionably 
there,  but  should  they  be  used? 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  obstacles  seem 
insurmountable.   What  Judicial  body  could 
properly  hear  criminal  charges?  Who  among 
us    is    guiltless     enough,    or    disinterested 
enough,  to  sit  in  judgment?  The  mUitary  is 
not     Congress?   Most   of   its  members  sup- 
ported the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  as  well 
as  year  after  year  of  military  appropriations. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ducked  every  major 
constitutional  issue  affecUng  the  war.  and 
would  hardly  be  inclined  to  tackle  this  one. 
That  leaves  the   posslbiUty  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  under  UN  auspices,  but  as 
Henry  Reuss  infers,  the  value  of  such  a  tri- 
bunal would  be  c^n  to  great  question.  Not 
only  would  mternatlonal  condemnation  have 
the   effect   of   undermining   support  within 
the  United  States  for  the  UN;  it  would  fall 
to  serve  the  essential  goal  of  therapy;  which 
requires  that  America  itself  arrive  at  a  Judg- 
ment of  its  leaders'  personal  responslbiUty. 
To  these  manifold  practical  difficulties  I 
would  add  a  soclo-psychologlcal  one :  I  dont 
see  any  purpose  to  be  served  by  a  criminal 
process  which  winds  up  convicting  and  sen- 
tencing high-level   American   officials.  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  victorious  nation  to  punish 
the  leaders  of  a  defeated  foe;  It  U  quite  an- 
other for  an  unconquered  country  to  punish 
its  own  leaders  ex  post  facto.  The  former  is 
a  kind  of  shock  therapy  which,  whatever  Itt 
beneficial  effects,  at  least  does  not  have  the 
harmful  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  exist- 
ing  resentment    between   victors   and    van- 
quUhed.   The  latter  is   a  form  of   extreme 
self-flagellation  which  would  exacerbate  to 
an  unnecessary  degree  the  divisions  within 
an  already  divided  nation. 

The  best  course,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
for  Congress  to  create  a  war  crimes  commis- 
sion similar  to  the  one  proposed  In  a  bill  by 
Rep.  Ronald  Dellums  (D-Callf.).  Such  a 
commission  should  have  the  power  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  and  records;  It  could  investi- 
gate anyone  and  anywhere,  but  It  could  not 
punish.  It  would  in  effect  do  what  Falk  rec- 
ommends, "reinforce  a  boundary."  That  is 
exactly  what  has  been  lacking  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  is  so  desperately  needed:  a 
boundary  upon  the  behavior  of  leaders— 
beyond  which  they  cannot  trespass  without 
suffering  the  recrimination  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 
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HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VISQINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Bylr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  appeared  in  the  May 
1971  issue  of  The  Retired  Officer,  having 
been  reprinted  there  from  the  April  1971 
Issue  of  Air  Force  magazine.  It  deserves 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  does 
the    fine    introduction    by    Chairman 

HUBERT. 

What  is  not  now,  nor  ever  has  been,  at 
issue  Is  whether  or  not  the  Pentagon 
should  be  criticized.  I  have  often  taken 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  task  when 
necessary.  There  is  one  issue,  and  only 
(Hie,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  CBS  dis- 
torted facts  in  its  commentary.  The  evi- 
dence points  irrefutably  to  the  truth  that 
CBS  was  less  than  factual  in  its  presenta- 
tion. Even  the  Washington  Post,  which 
has  never  been  accused  of  parroting  the 
administration  line,  has  taken  CBS  to 
task  for  its  failure  to  present  accurate 
information. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

The  Wayward  Press 
(By  Claude  Wltze) 

The  winter  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journal- 
tom  Review,  a  quarterly  published  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a 
study  of  how  the  press  has  performed  in 
covering  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  only  pos- 
sible conclusion  a  reader  of  these  eight  essays 
can  reach  is  that  the  press  has  done  a  de- 
plorable Job.  No  matter  what  epithets  you 
might  want  to  hurl  at  the  political  admin- 
istrations in  Washington  and  Saigon,  at  the 
military  hierarchy,  at  the  niUlltary-lndustrial 
complex  and  at  the  doves  or  the  hawks,  even 
more  heated  epithets  could  justifiably  be 
thrown  at  the  purveyors  of  Ink  and  electronic 
signals. 

There  is  one  examination  of  television's 
performance,  written  by  Fred  W.  Friendly,  a 
former  president  of  CBS  News,  who  Indulges 
in  a  bit  of  self-fiagellation,  confessing  that 
the  "news  media,  and  particularly  broadcast 
Journalism"  must  share  the  responsibility  for 
public  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  in 
Indochina.  Speaking  of  the  years  when  he. 
Friendly,  was  the  man  in  charge  at  CBS,  he 
says,  "The  mistakes  we  made  in  1964  and 
1965  almost  outran  those  of  the  statesmen." 

One  thing  missing  from  Mr.  Prlendly's 
recitation  is  any  suggestion  that  the  tele- 
vision medium  lends  itself  in  a  peculiar  way 
to  distortion  of  fact.  This  reporter  has  nearly 
40  years  of  experience  on  newspapers  and 
magazines,  Including  more  than  a  decade 
operating  from  the  copy  desk  of  a  metropol- 
itan dally.  Television  news  was  born  and 
brought  up  within  that  same  40-year  period. 
I  have  watched  it  closely  and  confess  that 
I  never  was  Impressed  by  its  impact  untU 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  murdered  on  camera. 
No  newspaper  or  magazine  will  ever  dupli- 
cate that  1963  performance  In  Dallas.  Yet, 
if  I  saw  it  today,  I  would  demand  confirma- 
tion that  the  event  took  place  at  aU  and  that 
what  we  saw  on  the  tube  was  not  a  clever 
compilation  of  film  clips,  snipped  from  a 
vide  variety  of  soiurce  material  and  glued  to- 
gether to  make  a  visual  product  that  could 
be  marketed  to  some  huckster  of  toothpaste 
or  gasoline  and  then  turn  out  to  be  a  winner 
of  the  Peabody  Award. 
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In  support  of  this  professional  skepticism, 
we  have  the  performance  of  Mr.  Frtendly*B 
own  CBS  on  February  23.  Ilie  program  was 
bUled  as  a  "News  Special"  and  was  called 
"The  Selling  at  the  Pentagon."  It  ran  for 
one  hour,  with  commercials,  and  featured  a 
recitation  of  the  script  by  CBS's  charismatic 
Roger  Mudd.  Mr.  Mudd  did  not  VTrite  the 
script;  he  was  burdened  with  it.  The  show's 
producer  works  In  New  York.  He  is  reported 
to  be  34-year-old  Peter  Davis,  who  says  he 
and  his  staff  spent  10  months  working  on 
this  "documentary."  Mr.  Davis  does  not  ap- 
pear to  make  any  claim  to  objectivity  in  his 
work.  He  is  making  a  charge:  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  spends  a  vast  amount 
of  money  on  propaganda  designed  to  win 
public  approval  of  its  programs.  Armed  with 
cameras,  scissors  and  cement,  he  proceeded 
to  make  his  case. 

This  magazine  has  nelth«  the  space  nor 
the  desire  to  do  a  detailed  critique  of  "llie 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  but  we  have  ex- 
amined enough  of  It  to  demonstrate  that  It 
leaves  CBS  with  credibility  gaps  wider  than 
the  canyons  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Here  is  an 
example: 

At  one  point,  early  in  the  script,  Mr.  Mudd, 
the  narrator,  transitions  to  a  new  sequence 
In  Mr.  Davis*  portrayal  with  a  paragraph  of 
four  sentences.  We  will  examine  the  sen- 
tences one  at  a  time : 

Mudd.  "The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of  colo- 
nels touring  the  covintry  to  lecture  on  for- 
eign policy." 

The  team  to  which  he  refers  comes  from 
the  Indvistrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(ICAF) ,  with  headquarters  here  In  Washing- 
ton. There  are  four  colonels  on  the  team — 
two  from  the  Army  and  one  each  from  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps.  There  Is  also 
a  Navy  captain,  and,  totally  Ignored  by 
CBS,  a  foreign-service  officer  from  the  State 
Department.  They  are  not  "touring  the 
country."  They  have  a  briefing  on  national- 
security  policy  that  Is  given  seven  times  a 
year,  no  more  and  no  less.  ICAF  Is  not  men- 
tioned In  the  CBS  script,  and  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  mission  of  the  college.  A 
TV  cameraman  who  visited  the  school  could 
easily  take  a  picture  in  the  lobby  of  a  waU 
Inscription  that  says : 

"OMr  liberties  rest  with  our  people,  upon 
the  scope  and  depth  of  their  understanding 
of  the  nation's  spiritual,  political,  military, 
and  economic  realities.  It  is  the  high  mis- 
sion  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  develop  such  understanding  among 
our  people  and  their  military  and  civilian 
leaders." 

The  quote  Is  attributed  to  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  who  spoke  those  words  at  the 
dedication  of  the  college  In  1960.  He  under- 
stood the  requirement,  perhaps  more  clear- 
ly than  any  other  man  in  our  history. 

The  ICAF  national-security  policy  briefing 
is  designed  for  the  education  of  Reserve  of- 
ficers from  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
not  primarily  for  the  general  pubUc.  The 
reason  the  team.  Including  the  State  De- 
partment officer,  gives  It  In  seven  locations 
each  year  is  to  reduce  travel  expenses  by 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  Reserve  officers 
to  visit  the  coUege.  Ncme  of  this  was  ex- 
plained by  CBS. 

MusD.  "We  found  them  (the  ICAF  team) 
In  Peoria,  HI.,  where  they  were  invited  to 
speak  to  a  mixed  audlenoe  of  civilians  and 
military  Reservists." 

Here  we  have  a  use  of  the  word  "found" 
that  would  not  be  permitted  by  a  competent 
newap{4>er  copy  editor.  CBS  was  told  that 
Peoria  was  on  the  schedule,  and  the  CBS 
camera  crew  spent  three  days  at  the  seminar 
in  that  city  with  the  concurrence  and  co- 
operation of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
ICAF.  and  the  Peoria  Association  of  Com- 
merce. Before  departing.  CBS  was  given  fuU 
information  on  the  cuiricxUvim,  the  sched- 
uling,  the  military   and   civilian  partlcipa- 
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tlon,  the  costs  and  the  funding.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Commwce  was  the  sponsor,  in 
this  case,  and  was  permitted  to  establish  the 
rules  under  which  civilians  were  admitted. 
Their  seminar,  biUed  In  Peoria  as  the  "World 
Affsilrs  Forum" — a  label  not  mentioned  by 
CBS — covered  all  aspects  of  national-security 
affairs.  That  includes  economics,  resources, 
technology,  social  problems  and  military 
affairs,  as  well  as  foreign  policy. 

Mudd.  "The  invitation  [to  Peoria]  was  ar- 
ranged by  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
which  did  $39  mllhon  of  business  last  year 
with  the  Defense  Department." 

The  Peoria  senUnar  was  not  arranged  by 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  city's  Association  of  Commerce,  which 
provided  the  auditorium  and  other  facilities. 
The  Association  has  no  defense  contracts. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Association,  contacted 
by  this  reporter,  said  his  group  shared  the 
sponsorship  with  the  9th  Naval  District. 
There  WMe  two  chairmen  for  the  meeting. 
The  civilian  chairman  was  Charles  B.  Leber. 
Who  In  his  business  life  Is  an  officer  of  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  The  military  chair- 
man was  Captain  Paul  Haberkom,  USNR.  He 
is  the  owner  and  operator  of  Peoria's  Ace 
Hardware  Store.  The  hardware  store  also  has 
no  defense  contracts,  which  probably  ex- 
plains why  It  failed  to  get  a  mention  on  the 
CBS  show. 

Mudd.  "The  Army  has  a  regulation  stating : 
■Personnel  should  not  speak  on  the  foreign- 
policy  implications  of  the  U.S.  involvement 
In  Vietnam'." 

The  ICAF  team,  consisting  of  five  military 
officers  and  a  State  Department  officer,  does 
not  speak  on  the  foreign-policy  implica- 
tions of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  which 
would  be  in  violation  of  Army  regulations. 
The  regulations  governing  ICAF  say  the 
material  used  must  be  cleared  for  accuracy, 
propriety,  and  consistency  with  official  policy. 
Both  the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  have  a  hand  in  this  routine 
clearance  of  all  ICAF  presentations. 

In  the  CBS  show,  the  camera  moves  from 
Mr.  Mudd,  following  his  recitation  of  the 
above  inaccTiracles,  to  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
Peoria.  CBS  does  not  identify  the  speaker 
m  this  paste-together  of  film  clips,  but  he  is 
Colonel  John  A.  MacNell  of  the  U.S.  Marines, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  Vietnam.  If 
the  TV  audience  sensed  that  the  next  five 
sentences,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell,  sounded  somewhat  disjointed,  there  was 
good  reason  for  It.  They  came  from  four  dif- 
ferent spots  In  the  camera  record  and  the 
sequence  was  rearranged  to  suit  the  some- 
what warped  taste  of  producer  Davis.  Sen- 
tence by  sentence,  the  quotes  go  like  this: 

MacNkel.  "Well,  now  we're  coming  to  the 
heart  of  the   problem,  Vietnam." 

This  appears  on  page  55  of  the  prepared, 
and  approved,  text  of  the  briefing.  Next  sen- 
tence: 

MacNeu..  "Now,  the  Chinese  have  clearly 
and  repeatedly  stated  that  Thailand  is  next 
on  their  list  after  Vietnam." 

That  one  was  cut  out  of  what  the  Colonel 
was  saying  back  when  he  was  on  page  36 
and  discussing  an  entirely  different  aspect  of 
the  presentation.  Then : 

MacNeil.  "If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Com- 
munist, It  will  be  difficult  lor  Laos  to  exist. 
The  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia." 

This  is  found  on  page  48  of  the  script. 
What  is  most  important  is  that  the  state- 
ment was  not  original  with  Colonel  MacNell 
or  the  drafters  of  the  briefing.  It  is  a  quota- 
tion. The  CBS  sclssors-and-paste  wizard  de- 
leted the  attribution.  Colonel  MacNeil  made 
it  clear,  in  the  words  immediately  preceding 
the  above  sentences,  that  he  was  quoting 
Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Laos.  In  other  words,  Souvanna  Phoimaa  said 
It;  CBS  distorted  the  film  to  make  its  view- 
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era  think  Colonel  MacNeU  said  It.  It  Is  th( 
kind  of  Journalistic  dishonesty  that  a  reputa- 
ble newspaper  would  not  tolerate.  Many  re4 
porters  have  been  fired  for  lesser  indlscrej 
tlons.  I 

MacNkc.  "So,  I  think  If  the  Communlsti 
were  to.wln  in  South  Vietnam,  the  record  l4 
the  North,  what  happened  In  Tet  of  '68  makes 
it  clear  that  there  would  be  a  bloodbath  Iq 
store  for  a  lot  of  the  population  of  th^ 
South." 

To  get  this  one,  the  CBS  film  cUppe^ 
searched  deeper  into  his  filmed  record,  tn 
the  prepared  script  of  the  ICAF  team,  it  ap4 
pears  on  page  73. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  technique  ca4 
be  used  to  make  a  man  say  almost  anjrthln^ 
you  want  him  to  say.  Once  the  right  wordi 
are  on  tape,  they  can  be  rearranged,  and  wer^ 
by  CBS  In  this  instance,  to  make  a  presenta'* 
tlon  sound  inept,  stupid,  wrong,  vicious  o^ 
to  reach  any  conclusion  that  the  film  clipped 
wants  to  get  across  to  his  audience.  What 
the  speaker  actually  put  onto  the  sounq 
track  cannot  be  recognized.  i 

Another  example  of  this  in  "The  Selling  o^ 
the  Pentagon"  cornea  out  of  Roger  Mudd'4 
Interview  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  the  Aaalst-> 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  ASalrs, 
Two  minutes  and  four  seconds  of  the  inter'* 
view  were  used  out  of  42  minutes  of  filme(| 
conversation.  Here  is  one  breakdown: 

Mttdd.  "What  about  your  public  display^ 
of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs  an4 
shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does  tha^ 
serve?"  , 

Now,  this  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  thar^ 
are  two  answers  to  that  question  from  Mr, 
Henkln.  One  Is  his  real  answer  and  the  othe4 
is  the  answer  concocted  by  the  CBS  cutting 
room  from  the  available  tape.  TV  viewer^ 
only  know  the  answer  CBS  put  together.  W^ 
will  give  you  both. 

Here  is  the  answer  from  the  transcript  oi 
the  Mudd  broadcast:  1 

Hknkin.  "Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  publia 
has  the  right  to  request  Information  about! 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be-* 
fore  them,  to  ask  questions  and  to  under-< 
stand  the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  W4 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how; 
we  spend  these  funds,  what  we  are  doingj 
about  such  problems  aa  drugs — and  we  dq 
have  a  drag  problem  in  the  armed  forces; 
what  we  are  doing  about  the  racial  prob-^ 
lem — and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem,  t 
think  the  public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  ua 
these  questlona." 

If  the  TV  viewers  thought  that  was  a  bit; 
disjointed  for  a  reply  and,  more  important. 
that  it  did  not  answer  the  question  abouG 
displays  at  fairs  and  shopping  centers,  itj 
was  not  Mr.  Henkln's  fault,  because — ex-; 
cept  for  the  first  sentence — that  was  not  hW 
answer  to  the  question.  In  the  transcript  of 
the  Interview,  the  real  answer  appears,  most 
of  which  ended  up  on  the  CBS  cuttlng-roomi 
Soor: 

HiNKiN.  "Well,  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  Informing  the  public  about  theln 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene-j 
fit,  I  would  hope,  of  stimulating  Interest  in 
recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zeroi 
drsift  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  volunn 
teers  for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  it  is  veryi 
important  that  the  American  youth  have  anj 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  forces.'* 

This  reply,  the  real  one,  of  course  maked 
sense  and  Is  responsive  to  the  question.  The 
producer  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,'* 
however,  was  less  Interested  in  responslvej 
answers  that  made  sense  than  he  was  In  por- 
traying Mr.  Henkln  as  a  bureaucratic  bulToon, 
The  Secretary.  Incidentally,  is  himself  an  ex- 
perienced and  sophisticated  reporter  of  mili- 
tary ttfTalrs  but  can  be  portrayed  otherwise 
with  the  television  technique  of  clipping 
what  amounts  to  a  phony  reply  from  his  an- 
swer to  another  question.  And  the  other  ques- 
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tlon,  TV  viewers  did  not  know,  also  ended 
up  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point,  al- 
though there  are  several  other  Instances.  Mr. 
Henkln,  In  a  letter  to  P.  Edward  Hubert, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  that  after  spending  his  life  in 
the  news  profession  he  "could  not  be  pleased 
by  the  iaci  that  the  program's  producer  |Mr. 
Davis]  chose  to  rearrange  my  words  .  .  ." 
Congressman  Hubert  himself  stars  in  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  He  also  is  a  forzner 
newspaperman  and  stands  completely  shaken 
by  this  experience  with  television,  although 
he  had  been  quoted  earlier  as  considering 
network  TV  "the  most  vicious  Instrument  in 
America  today." 

That  opinion  appears  to  have  been  rein- 
forced. Lou  O.  Burnett,  who  is  Mr.  Hubert's 
press  aide,  testifies  that  he  was  contacted 
early  in  the  CBS  effort  by  one  James  Branon 
of  the  network's  New  York  office.  Mr.  Branon 
said  CBS  was  planning  to  do  a  documentary 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  situation.  He  said  the 
show  would  explore  the  plight  of  the  POW 
and  his  family.  He  was  seeking  film  clips  that 
might  contribute  to  this  exercise.  Mr.  Burnett 
responded  with  alacrity  because  he  knows  his 
boss  Is  deeply  interested  In  the  problem  and 
eager  to  help  the  POW  families.  In  New  Or- 
leans, he  knew,  station  WWL-TV  had  a  film 
clip  from  an  old  "Congressional  Report"  pro- 
gram. In  which  the  Congressman  had  Inter- 
viewed Major  James  Rowe,  a  former  POW. 
The  interview  waa  In  the  form  of  a  report 
to  Mr.  Hubert's  constituents.  Mr.  Burnett, 
Mr.  Hubert's  press  aide,  had  the  film  shipped 
from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  and  helped 
CBS's  Mr.  Branon  round  up  other  films  deal- 
ing with  the  POW  problem.  The  Hubert  clip 
wound  up  In  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
and  was  offered  as  an  example  of  how  "sym- 
pathetic congressmen"  are  used  by  the  Pen- 
tagon "to  counter  what  it  regards  as  the  anti- 
military  tilt  of  network  reporting." 

Mr,  Hubert's  ire,  it  should  be  suggested,  was 
aroused  more  by  his  depiction  as  a  patsy  for 
the  Defense  Department  than  It  was  by  the 
misrepresentations  used  to  obtain  the  film. 
The  chairman  is,  of  course,  proud  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a  stem  critic  of  military  trans- 
gressions wherever  they  occur.  In  many  years 
as  an  inqiUsltor  for  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  has  never  been  accused 
of  being  unfair,  but  often  accused  of  being 
tough.  From  the  time  of  his  famous  "Cham- 
ber of  Horrors,"  which  depicted  military  pro- 
curement waate  and  had  officers  squirming 
at  their  desks,  to  the  most  recent  congres- 
sional Inquiry  into  the  My  Lai  incident,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  Pentagon's  most  uncom- 
fortable hair  shirts. 

Mr.  Henkln's  office  estimates  that  It  ex- 
pended S40  man-hours  of  labor  assisting  CBS 
in  the  production  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon." No  reasonable  requeet  for  help  was 
denied.  CBS  reimbursed  the  government  for 
the  cost  of  one  guard  and  one  electrician  em- 
ployed during  photography  one  day  In  the 
Pentagon. 

Out  of  this  day's  effort  came  a  short  clip 
of  a  news  briefing  that  was  deemed  suitable 
by  CBS  for  inclusion  in  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon  "  The  CBS  crew  filmed  an  entire 
DoD  press  briefing,  at  which  Jerry  W.  Pried- 
heim.  a  deputy  to  Mr.  Henkln,  responded  to 
routine  queries  from  the  Pentagon's  regular 
press  corps.  During  the  session,  the  reporters 
asked  34  questions.  Thirty-one  of  them 
brought  replies  from  Mr.  Priedheim.  In  three 
cases,  he  wae  unable  to  be  responsive.  As 
the  film  was  edited  for  broadcast,  CBS  used 
six  of  the  34  questions,  including,  of  course, 
all  three  of  the  ones  that  could  not  be  an- 
swered. Why  couldn't  they  be  answered?  In 
one  example,  used  by  CBS,  Mr.  Priedheim 
was  asked  about  the  size  of  some  warheads. 
He  said  he  had  nothing  to  give  out  on  that. 
If  he  did  have  something  and  gave  it  out, 
he  could  go  to  Jail. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  factual  errors 
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in  the  CBS  script  that  represent  nothing 
more  than  sloppy  reporting.  For  example, 
narrator  Mudd  has  a  line  referring  to  "30,000 
Pentagon  offices."  There  are  only  a  few  more 
than  26,000  persons  employed  in  the  Penta- 
gon, all  but  the  top  executives  sharing  an 
office  with  many  other  people.  An  educated 
guess  is  that  there  may  be  5,000  offices  in 
the  building. 

One  interesting  fact,  denied  to  viewers  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  by  CBS  edi- 
tors, is  the  origin  of  a  clip  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Mudd  as  "an  excerpt  from  a  film  called 
'Road  to  the  Wall'  (In  which]  the  Pentagon 
has  James  Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan 
that  encompasses  even  more  than  the  world." 
The  excerpt  was  shown.  What  CBS  did  not 
disclose  is  that  "The  Road  to  the  Wall"  was 
produced  by  CBS  itself  in  1962  and  that 
James  Cagney  was  the  CBS  choice  as  star 
of  the  picture.  Also,  that  CBS  was  paid  about 
$100,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  tiu-n  out 
the  picture.  At  the  time,  CBS  Films  said  In 
a  press  release  from  its  offices — on  Madison 
Avenue,  of  all  places — that  the  picture  would 
be  "an  historical  treatment  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  operation  throughout  the 
world — Its  doctrine.  Its  pronouncements."  In 
1962  CBS  was  far  from  derisive  about  the 
project  and  was  proud  that  "it  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  showing  at  all  military  bases 
Inside  and  ouUide  the  USA  and  will  be 
backed  with  pamphlets,  posters  and  other 
informational  material  on  communism." 

Once  all  the  facts  about  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  are  on  the  record,  and  some- 
one has  examined  the  clips  on  the  cutting- 
room  fioor,  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out 
what  Fred  Friendly  will  write  about  it  in 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Review.  From 
where  we  sit,  watching  the  tube,  the  broad- 
cast Industry  continues  to  carry  its  share 
of  responsibility  for  public  misunderstand- 
ing. The  Incredible  thing  U  that  the  camera 
is  not  to  blame.  It's  scissors,  paste  and  a 
collection  of  calloused  consciences. 


MxMORiBS  or  AK  Island 
(By  Colonel  Allan  C.  Dale,  AUS-Ret.) 

It  was  a  trilogy  of  events  that  vrlll  remain 
forever  in  my  mind.  The  events  occurred 
within  a  short  time  frame  either  side  of  2400 
hours  on  February  18,  1946.  One  I  merely 
watched  happen,  but  did  not  give  it  more  sig- 
nificance than  the  others,  which  it  was  ulti- 
mately to  obtain.  Another  I  both  watched 
and  listened  to  as  it  progressed:  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  third,  I  listened  to  the  person  who 
told  me  he  was  going  to  cause  it  to  happen 
and  I  saw  It  after  the  fact. 

I  was  then  one  of  many  soldiers  who  had 
been  aboard  an  attack  transport  for  almost 
a  month.  We  had  embarked  at  Honolulu  and 
had  moved  out  very  deliberately.  Actually 
we  hung  back  in  the  mld-Paclflc,  loitering  to 
the  very  last — imtil  all  preparations  had 
been  completed — when  we  went  surely  to  our 
destination.  And  during  the  loitering  period, 
we  refueled  at  Ullthi  Island  and  took  on 
fresh  provisions  there;  and,  In  a  leisurely 
fashion,  rendezvoused  along  our  way  with 
other  transports  and  their  warship  escorts 
scheduled  into  our  ever  enlarging  convoy.  We 
were  not  told  our  destination  until  a  few 
days  before  we  were  to  arrive,  but  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  hide  such  matters  from  service  men 
and  we  had  long  since  surmised  where  this 
would  be;  there  were  no  conflicting  views 
on  greater  order  and  purpose — even  calis- 
thenics made  much  more  sense.  Detailed 
briefings  became  a  dally  affair  and,  on  one 
Sunday  morning,  they  passed  around  am- 
munition. Each  member  aboard  who  would 
disembark  received  an  Initial  ammunition 
load  for  his  weapon. 

On  the  day  before  D-Day,  our  transport 
took  Its  designated  station  offshore  from  the 
target  area — among  a  host  of  ships  of  all  sizes 
and  categories.  The  contingent,  to  which  I 
belonged    aboard    our    transport,    was    t*^ 
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ground  echelon  of  a  Black  Widow  P-«l  Night 
Fighter  Squadron  scheduled  to  disembark  on 
D-Day  plus  three,  a  date  we  would  never 

keep. 

I  could  not  sleep  on  the  night  of  Febru- 
ary 18  and  left  my  bunk  in  the  forward  bowel 
of  the  ship  for  the  coolness  of  the  deck — 
and  to  think.  Iwo  Jlma  was  almost  constant- 
ly silhouetted  against  an  illvmilnated  sky 
by  the  bombardment  it  was  receiving  from 
our  battleships,  cruisers  and  destroyers — a 
softenlng-up  process  that  had  been  going  on 
continuously  for  the  past  few  days.  It  was  a 
magnificent  night  display,  beautiful  in  its 
pyrotechnics  but  utter  horror  to  those  on  the 
island  who  must  stand  and  take  the  hot 
metal  behind  it.  But,  as  I  so  casually 
watched,  a  colleague  was  doing  a  very  dan- 
gerous business  and  my  heart  and  mind  were 
with  him  In  the  long  night. 

THE  LIEUTENANT'S  FLAG 

After  dinner  in  the  early  evening,  a  few  of 
us  who  had  become  rather  close  during  the 
month  aboard  our  vessel,  gathered  in  a  knot 
along  the  ship's  rail  and  chatted,  speculated 
and  wondered  how  this  Island  Invasion  would 
come  out,  how  we  ourselves  might  come  out 
of  It.  There  was  barracks  room  hvmior,  of 
course,  but  not  as  much  as  usual;  certainly 
there  was  no  bravado  this  evening. 

After  a  while  the  knot  disintegrated  as 
some  left  to  start  a  game  of  cwds,  others  to 
read  or  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  ship's 
ward  room.  Eventually  1  found  myself  stand- 
ing with  a  lieutenant  Junior  grade,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ship's  crew.  I  was  gazing  out  to- 
ward Iwo's  shoreline,  thinking  about  that 
line  and  how  the  U.S.  Marines  would  swarm 
along  its  edge  in  the  morning,  bite  into  Its 
beaches  and  inch  themselves  forward.  I 
couldn't  know  then  of  the  withering  artillery 
crossfire  they  would  receive  from  the  high- 
points  at  both  ends  of  the  island.  The  soft- 
enlng-up process  would  have  left  these  ar- 
tillery positions  virtually  Intact. 

The  lieutenant  by  my  side  was  very  quiet, 
looking,  as  I  was,  out  across  the  water  to  the 
beaches.  I  sensed  that  he  wanted  to  say 
something  to  me  but  hesitated  to  bring  it 
out.  Then  as  we  both  looked  back  from  the 
shoreline  and  our  eyes  met,  he  directed, 
"Look  over  there.  Do  you  see  that  beached 
Japanese  landing  craft?"  I  had  seen  it.  It  was 
a  wreck  off  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
shoreline  selected  for  the  invasion.  Rusting 
out.  Its  bow  was  well  up  on  the  beach  and 
its  stern  rested  in  the  sand  In  the  shallow 
water  offshore. 

"Yes?"  I  queried  with  mild  curiosity. 

"Tonight  late,  when  it's  dark,  or  in  the 
very  early  morning  hours  before  light,  I  will 
leave  our  ship  in  a  rubber  boat  and  paddle 
over  to  that  wreck  and  raise  the  American 
flag  above  it." 

"Just  like  that!"  I  exclaimed,  looking  at 
him  in  amazement.  "What  in  the  world  for?" 

"So  It  will  be  flying  when  H-Hour  comes 
tomorrow." 

I  nodded  my  head  In  understanding,  but 
I  did  not  understand.  I  could  not  Imagine  a 
more  foolish  gesture — if  it  were  a  patriotic 
one,  I  could  think  of  no  other.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  suicidal  thing  to  attempt.  I  shuddered 
Inwardly  thinking  about  his  crawling  In  and 
around  that  old  sea-rotted  hulk  and  at  last 
finding  his  way  to  the  superstructure  and 
then  stringing  a  flag  to  some  part  of  It — a 
flag  pole  somewhere — and  all  in  the  dark. 
The  thing  was  probably  booby-trapped.  Who 
needed  it?  I  did  not  want  to  ask  him  If  this 
was  his  Idea  ...  or  someone  else's,  and  he 
had  volunteered  to  do  It.  The  obvious  pride 
and  enthusiasm  he  had  shown  for  the  proj- 
ect as  he  told  of  It  stopped  me  from  pressing 
the  issue — as  did  a  certain  arcanum  in  which 
it  seemed  enshrouded. 

I  never  saw  the  lieutenant  again;  but  that 
is  not  to  say  that  he  perished  In  his  excur- 
sion, for  matters  moved  very  fast  after  the 
start  of  the  invasion  and  personnel  were 
being  shifted  about.  He  could  very  well  have 
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been  transferred  to  another  ship.  But,  the 
next  morning  an  American  flag  was  fiylng 
from  the  sujjerstructure  of  that  old  wreck  I 
The  thrill  of  seeing  It  was  Immense. 

CHECKERS 

H-Hour  came  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  February.  Earlier  on  that  morning  the 
Invaders  had  been  loaded  In  landing  craft 
and  these  were  now  maneuvering  In  great 
circles  in  a  holding  pattern  In  the  cleared 
water  between  the  Invading  ships  at  anchfH: 
and  the  shoreline,  waiting  for  the  signal  that 
would  start  them  for  the  beaches.  At  last  It 
came  and  the  rush  was  on.  The  first  Marines 
ashore  had  not  been  there  minutes  when 
rumors  began  trickling  through  our  ship 
that  there  were  Japanese  wxsmen  on  the 
beaches!  Fantastic!  How  could  this  be?  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  how  such  rimaors  get 
started,  are  given  credence  and  then  waft 
along  at  increasing  speed.  In  times  of  stress 
the  most  level-headed  can  become  gullible. 
This  rumor  turned  out  to  be  nonsense.  It 
collapsed  when  we  began  receiving  back 
some  of  the  Marines  we  had  thrown  against 
the  shore.  These  were  the  walking  wounded 
picked  up  by  the  landing  craft  and  brought 
out  to  the  safety  and  succor  of  ships 
equipped  to  handle  their  wounds.  "Women 
on  the  beach?"  they  responded  Incredulously 
when  asked.  _ 

In  the  air  over  the  Island  our  Navy  alr- 
craft  from  nearby  carriers  zoomed  down  to 
bomb  targets  which  were  chiefly  the  artillery 
positions  on  Mount  Stiribachi  and  the  high 
ground  at  the  other  end  of  the  island  which 
were  giving  the  Leathernecks  such  a  hellish 
pasting  on  the  invasion  beaches.  But  be- 
tween bomb  runs,  a  single  TBM,  a  Navy 
torpedo  bomber,  did  lazy  eights  over  the 
island  at  a  dangerously  low  altitude.  Its 
pilot  was  seeking  out  targets  that  were  not 
obvious,  that  could  be  pin-pointed  in  no 
other  way. 

The  pilot's  code  name  over  the  radio  was 
"Checkers"  and  he  was  one  of  the  bravest 
men  I  have  ever  observed.  His  aircraft  was 
terribly  vulnerable  to  the  76nam  and  lesser 
caliber  anti-aircraft  fire  that  the  Japanese 
could  bring  against  It.  His  single  advantage 
was  that  to  fire  at  him  could  put  one's  gun 
position  out  of  business  quickly  and  few  of 
those,  especially  In  the  center  portion  of 
the  island,  were  anxious  to  shoot  too  openly 
and  disclose  themselves  to  the  terrible  na- 
palm bomb  runs  that  would  surely  follow. 

For  what  seemed  hours,  he  winged  in  his 
lazy,  slow  fashion,  picking  up  target  infor- 
mation and  relaying  it  back  to  the  command 
carrier  and  then,  at  the  last  moment  before 
the  carrier  bombers  came  In  for  their  runs, 
he  would  peel  off.  Occasionally  here  and 
there  a  black  puff  of  smoke  Just  ahead  or 
behind  or  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  "Check- 
ers" would  show  the  earnestness  of  the 
Japanese;  they  were  determined  to  get  him. 
They  were  very  patient,  holding  their  fire 
ejoA  concealing  their  positions  as  best  they 
could,  waiting  for  exactly  the  right  shot  at 
the  right  moment.  They  had  thrown  up 
some  very  good  shots — near-hits. 

Aboard  our  ship  I  listened  over  the  com- 
mand radio  net  to  the  conversations  tran- 
spiring at  times  between  "Checkers"  and  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  General  "Howling  Mad" 
Smith  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Iwo  Jlma 
Invasion.  He  personally  directed  "Checkers" 
In  forays,  asked  for  specific  Information  on 
island  localities,  gave  orders  and  even  en- 
couragement for  his  dangerous  mission.  The 
radio  chatter  between  them  was  a  little 
reminiscent  of  a  father-son  relationship  and 
conversation.  At  one  time  "Checkers"  an- 
nounced that  he  was  low  on  gas  and  would 
have  to  return  to  the  carrier  soon  to  refuel. 
He  was  also  getting  hungry,  he  said.  It  was 
Just  after  this  last  snatch  of  chatter  that  I 
watched  with  heartache  as  his  torpedo 
bomber  was  hit  by  anti-aircraft  fire  and 
went  down  trailing  smoke. 
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Ths  time  rolled  by  and  the  Marines  moved 
slowly,  but  determinedly,  from  their  pinned- 
down  positions  on  the  beaches  to  higher 
ground  directly  ahead — Motayama  Airfield 
#1  In  the  center  of  the  Island  which  was 
the  immediate  objective.  And  now  the 
heavier  military  eqiUpment  was  being  off- 
loaded ou  the  beaches  and  moved  along  the 
makeshift  roads  of  steel  strips  of  landing 
mat  laid  over  and  up  the  soft  sand  terraces 
of  Iwo's  littoral.  In  the  bright  sunlight  of 
B  late  afternoon  I  could  see  our  tanks  along 
the  airfield's  edge  In  the  saddle  and  center 
of  the  island.  Soon  the  Seabees  would  be 
bulldozing  away  the  disabled  Japanese  air- 
craft that  remained  on  the  field;  and  their 
grading  and  rolling  machines  would  begin  to 
fill  and  smooth  out  the  bomb-pocked  strip 
for  the  first  landings  of  our  aircraft. 

The  airfield  had  been  the  immediate  ob- 
jective and  it  bacame  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  continuing  advances  the  Marines 
would  make  for  the  ultimate  conquast  of 
the  island.  It  was  Just  then,  however,  that 
Mount  Suribachl  beckoned.  It  became  the 
cynosure  of  all  of  us  offshore,  In  the  air  and 
on  Iwo  as  efforts  were  begun  to  take  it.  It 
was  the  mountain  to  climb  and  conquer,  the 
place  to  plant  the  American  fiag.  If  this 
would  not  be  symbolic  yet  of  total  victory, 
then  it  would  be  of  that  total  victory  that 
would  eventually  come,  bringing  with  it 
release  from  the  terrible  ordeal  they  had  en- 
dured, both  Japanese  and  American,  who 
remained  alive  after  the  holocaust — less  the 
legions  who  already  would  have  been  released 
by  death. 

I  watched  the  final  stages  of  the  fiag  rais- 
ing on  Mount  Suribachl  through  a  gunsight 
aboard  our  ship.  On  the  cross  hairs  of  the 
sight  It  came  out  a  few  ants  struggling  with 
a  match  stick,  rag  attached,  in  an  effort  to 
raise  and  place  It  atop  a  sand  pile;  and  they 
finally  accomplished  it.  From  such  a  distance 
and  seen  through  a  gunsight,  it  appeared  a 
detached  and  casual  ceremony  completely 
devoid  of  panoply;  and  so  it  must  hare 
seemed  from  any  vantage  point.  But  of  Just 
such  things  so  casual  and  rugged  Is  history 
made  and  remembered. 


RED  CHINESE   MUST  RETURN 
AMERICAN   SERVICEMEN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  investigative  reporter, 
Paul  Scott,  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues.  It  makes  the 
very  valid  point  that  prior  to  even  con- 
sidering any  type  of  increased  US.  con- 
tact with  the  Chinese  Communists  the 
question  of  the  return  of  the  American 
servicemen  being  held  by  the  Red  Chi- 
nese must  be  settled. 

The  article  follows: 

Red  Chinese  Must  Return  American 
Servicemen 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washinoton,  April  28. — The  fate  of  those 
"forgotten  Americans"  languishing  in  Com- 
munist China's  dungeons  could  become  the 
first  test  of  the  soundness  of  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  trying  to  improve  relations 
with  Peking. 

These  Americans  are  U.S.  fighting  men 
that  Peking  Is  Illegally  holding  from  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars — some  of  whom 
have  undergone  everything  from  brainwash- 
ing to  torture  for  more  than  20  years. 
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The  highly  explosive  prisoner  Issue  Is  be- 
ing quietly  raised  by  a  group  of  influential 
members  of  Congress  headed  by  ReproMnt*-* 
Uve  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D.,  N.J.).  chair* 
man  of  the  Hou£«  Foreign  Affairs'  Far  £as^ 
Subcommittee,  and  Representative  H.  R» 
Gross  ( R.,  la. ) ,  a  member  of  the  House  For4 
elgn  Affairs  Committee.  i 

The  lawmakers  have  demanded  to  knovt 
what  President  Nixon  U  doing.  Lf  anything^ 
to  free  these  men  before  going  through  wlttt 
trade  concessions  to  Red  China  or  entertain- 
ing Peking's  i^opaganda  groups  in  the  Whltf 
House.  I 

The  unpublished  demand  was  made  dxxrint 
a  private  hearing  that  Gallagher's  subcomf 
mlttee  held  last  week  to  heeur  testimony  front 
State  Department  officials  on  President 
Nixon's  new  open  door  policy  toward  Com^ 
munlst  China.  ' 

In  quizzing  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat^ 
Marshall  Green,  Representative  Gallagher 
called  on  the  Nixon  Administration  to  test 
Communist  China's  intentions  by  demandt 
tng  that  American  prisoners  in  China  be  ret 
leased  Immediately. 

The  lawmaker  reminded  Green  that  Peklnf 
Is  known  to  be  holding  at  least  five  Amert- 
leans,  and  possibly  several  hundred  addlt 
tlonal  U.S.  fighting  men  from  the  Korea4 
and  Vietnam  wars.  One  of  those  known  to  bf 
a  prisoner  Is  Capt.  Philip  E.  Smith,  son  of 
Mrs.  Oscar  Smith  of  Roadhouse,  ni.  ' 

Pentagon  records  list  Smith  as  the  first 
n.S.  combatant  of  the  Vietnam  war  knowii 
to  have  fallen  into  Chinese  Communist 
hands.  His  F-106  Starflghter  was  downed  oa 
Sept.  20,  1966  while  over  the  Tonkin  Quit, 
While  American  rescue  planes  stood  helpless* 
ly  by.  Smith  was  picked  up  by  a  Chines^ 
patrol  boat  and  taken  to  the  mainland. 

Feeble  diplomatic  efforts  by  the  Nixon  am 
Johnson  Administrations  to  obtain  Smith 
release  so  far  have  produced  nothing.  A: 
that  the  State  Department  has  been  abl 
to  learn  from  Peking  is  that  Smith  Is  allvi 
and  being  held  In  a  prison  In  the  Chim 
Capital. 

Although  It  Isn't  saying  so  In  public,  th( 
State  Department  has  hard  evidence  that  th^ 
Chinese   Communists   are   holding   at   1 
four  more  American  fighting  men.  The  Cen 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  says  privately  then 
are  many  more.  Over  the  years,  the  CIA  h 
gathered  bits  and  pieces  of  information  abou 
a  number  of  other  "missing"  U.S.  mUltai^ 
personnel    believed    to    be    prisoners    Insld^ 
China.  Most  of  these  are  prisoners  from  th# 
Korean  war. 

Showing  their  concern — Representetlvei 
Gallagher  and  Gross  made  It  clear  to  Greeil 
that  there  Is  growing  concern  In  Congresy 
that  President  Nixon  wasn't  giving  the  prist 
oner  Issue  a  high  enough  priority  in  his  ne* 
policy  toward  Peking.  ! 

The  legislators  warned  that  the  Presldeni 
was  giving  away  his  bargaining  power  for 
the  prisoners  by  making  one-way  concession^ 
to  Peking  on  trade  without  first  obtaining 
an  agreement  to  discuss  their  plight. 

One  subcommittee  member  said  h* 
couldn't  understand  how  the  President  coul4 
welcome  personally  a  delegation  from  Comt 
mualst  China  without  first  getting  :  ssurt 
anoss  that  Peking  was  ready  to  dlsciiss  the 
release  of  American  prisoners.  | 

"It  looks  like  the  President  is  convenient* 
ly  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Red| 
are  holding  American  prisoners  of  war,"  stati 
ed  the  lawmaker.  "Some  one  must  remind 
him  that  his  first  responsibility  Is  to  fref 
these  men;  not  provide  the  White  House  a| 
a  propaganda  forum  for  Peking." 

Green  reportedly  agreed  to  pass  the  law! 
makers'  warnings  along  to  Secretary  of  Stat^ 
William  Rogers  and  to  the  White  House.  H# 
assured  them  that  his  views  were  close  t9 
theirs  but  could  not  speak  for  either  Rogers 
or  the  President. 

New  pressure  needed — If  past  negotiation  i 
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with  the  Chinese  Ccanmunlsts  are  any  Ik- 
dioator,  it  will  take  a  lot  more  than  ex- 
changes of  ping-pong  delegations  to  free 
American  prisoners. 

The  State  Department  >Lnnounced  In  Au- 
gust. 1955,  that  the  U,S.  had  agreed  to  open 
the  so-called  "Prague-Warsaw  Talks"  with 
tlie  Chinese  Reds  to  discuss  the  fate  of  Amer- 
icans being  held  in  CiUna. 

Those  off-and-on  talks  have  dragged  on  for 
nearly  16  years.  During  that  time,  Peking  re- 
leased an  American,  a  Catholic  Bishop,  im- 
prisoned after  the  Communists  took  over  in 
China.  None  of  the  American  military  men 
captured  during  the  Korean  or  Vietnam  wars 
have  been  freed. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate,  several  members  led  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R.  S.C),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Committee, 
are  planning  to  raise  the  prisoner  issue.  They 
are  now  seeking  information  from  the  De- 
fense Depajrtment  as  to  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican men  still  held  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Thurmond  group  also  wants  to  know 
the  exact  number  of  Americans  (believed  to 
be  more  tlum  30)  tliat  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese captured  during  the  recent  military  op- 
eration in  Laos.  Nixon  Administration  offi- 
cials will  be  asked  to  make  known  their  plans 
for  obtaining  the  release  of  these  men  and 
the  more  than  450  Americans  known  to  be 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 

By  linking  the  Vietnam  and  Chinese  pris- 
oners' Issue,  the  Thurmond  group  hopes  to 
bring  new  pressure  on  President  Nixon  to 
spell  out  to  the  American  people  how  be 
plans  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  these  for- 
gotten heroes.  Many  members  of  Congress 
believe  the  time  is  ruimlng  out  for  these 
prisoners  and  that  the  U.S.  must  act  soon 
if  they  are  ever  to  see  freedom  again. 
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NEW  ROLE  FOR  THE  ARMY 

ENGINEERS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  give  statutory  authority  to  a  flve- 
man,  civilian  Environmental  Advisory 
Board  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  Board  would  have  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  environ- 
mental reviews  of  all  proposed  and  on- 
going corps  projects,  and  these  reviews 
would  be  included  with  the  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  filed  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  My 
legislation  would  simply  have  formalized 
by  law  an  initiative  already  taken  by  the 
corps  in  establishing  such  a  Board,  and 
would  have  given  the  Board  more  spe- 
cific responsibilities. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  Sunday 
Star  that  additional  initiatives  have  been 
taken  by  the  corps  to  Insure  full  con- 
sideration of  environmental  factors  In 
the  policy  and  decision  process  at  the 
corps. 

The  corps  has  taken  the  lead  in  im- 
plementing the  licensing  scheme  under 
the  1899  Refuse  Act  which  deals  with 
water  pollution  the  corps  has  been  as- 
signed the  chore  of  cleaning  up  the  Na- 
tion's dirtiest  river,  the  Cuyahoga;  and 
the  corps  has  upgraded  the  Board  of  Eln- 
gineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  as  the 


"conscience  of  the  corps"  when  it  comes 
to  environmental  matters. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  include  the  full  text  of  the  article 
written  by  John  Lannan  for  the  Simday 
Star.  The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  26,  1971] 
AsMT  Emginexss  Takx  Nfw  Role 
(By  Joiin  Lannan) 

A  longtime  target  of  the  environmentalist- 
conservationist,  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, is  being  moved  into  a  position  as  a 
key  environmental  watchdog. 

Three  recent  actions  have  changed  the 
corps'  statvis  from  that  of  "nature's  wrecker" 
to  one  of  its  prime  enliancers : 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  have  the 
corps  fully  Implement  a  long-neglected  pol- 
lution licensing  scheme  called  for  In  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1899. 

Assigning  to  the  corps  the  Job  of  clean- 
ing up  the  nation's  dirtiest  river,  the  Cuya- 
hoga. Draining  an  800-mile  watershed  in 
the  Cleveland  area,  it  spews  a  stream  of  filth 
into  dying  Lake  Erie  and  Is  so  laden  with 
Industrial  pollutants  tliat  it  actiially  caught 
fire. 

The  corps'  decision  to  upgrade  its  little- 
known  project  review  agency,  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  sometimes 
called  "the  Conscience  of  the  Corps." 

CTTTAHOCA    IS    MAJOR   TEST 

The  permit  program  will  be  vested  in  the 
Corps  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  having  control   over  water   quality. 

The  Cuyahoga  effort  is  a  major  test.  "It's 
one  the  Chief  asked  for."  one  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Frederick  Clarke's  aides  said  last  week. 

"He  told  Congress  he  wanted  to  clean  up 
a  river  and  show  how  political  and  regional 
differences  can  be  resolved  in  the  same  way 
we've  been  resolving  them  in  other  public 
works  projects  for  years. 

"They  gave  him  the  dirtiest  river  they 
had." 

The  decision  to  upgrade  the  "corscience 
of  the  corps"  also  originated  with  Clarke. 

"We  had  quite  an  In-house  discussion 
about  how  to  find  out  if  our  projects  are 
enviroiunentally  soixnd."  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view. 

One  result  was  the  board's  new  status. 
Others  Included  headquarters  insistence  that 
district  engineers  go  out  and  find  potential 
opponents  to  aU  its  projects  "to  get  the 
issues  on  the   table  early." 

Still  another  was  a  whole  new  public  hear- 
ing outlook.  Instead  of  holding  a  single  hear- 
ing, district  engineers  must  now  hold  a  whole 
series — one  at  each  critical  point  In  a  proj- 
ect. And  if  a  project  has  a  long  lapse  between 
authorization  and  funding — a  rather  regular 
occurrence — Clarke  has  ordered  new  hearings 
to  get  the  Issues  up  to  date  and  current 
opinion  out  of  the  table. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Board  changes  are 
probably  the  least  visible  result  of  the  corps 
reviews,  but  the  most  significant. 

Set  up  by  Congress  in  1902  to  bring  some 
consistency  into  the  multitudinous  public 
works  projects  it  handled,  the  board  now 
consists  of  five   generals   and   a  colonel. 

It  is  located  in  a  bedraggled  building  in  a 
rundown  end  of  Southwest  Washington.  It  Is 
geographically,  physically  and  philosophi- 
cally remote  from — and  totally  Independent 
of — Clarke's  flossy  headquarters  in  L'Enfant 
Plaza's  sparkling  new  Porrestal  Building. 

Recently,  the  board  acquired  a  "resident" 
rather  than  a  visiting  chairman,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Willard  Roper.  It  has  long  had  a  resident 
administrator.  The  cvirrent  one  is  a  hard- 
nosed,  career  engineer.  Col.  A.  D.  'Al'  Wilder. 

NO    PROJECT    SACRED 

He  says  he  and  his  predecessors  were 
specially  selected  from   among  men  at  the 
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ends  of  their  careers  because  they  were  "de- 
void of  ambition  and  Immune  to  fear." 

No  one's  project  Is  sacred,  WUder  said. 
"We  bounce  them  even  when  we  know  the 
chief  has  an  Interest  in  them,"  he  lauglis. 

From  1902  until  March  31.  the  Board  ap- 
proved 3,673  projects  dear  to  one  or  another 
congressman's  heart.  It  turned  down  4,479. 

Its  decisions  are  made  In  private  "so  we 
can  be  free  to  criticize  one  another,"  said 
Roper.  Though  Roper  doesn't  see  the  board  as 
a  deliberate  policymaker  for  the  corps,  he 
admits  its  decisions — such  as  those  requir- 
ing an  extremely  new  emphasis  on  environ- 
mental factors — create  poUcy  as  they  develop 
Into  trends. 

And  Clarke  said  that  in  the  futine  the 
board  "will,  over  a  period  of  time,  make  more 
policy  than  almost  anything  we  do." 

STAJT   TO    EXPAND 

He  has  authorized  a  major  expansion  of  its 
65-man  staff.  It  now  Includes  engineers, 
economists,  environmentalists  and  even  a 
resident  critic. 

This  year's  scholar  in  residence  will  be 
biologist  Paul  KUbum  of  llllnoU'  Princlpia 
College,  one  of  the  corps'  harshest  critics. 

Staff  Ecologlst  Richard  Macomber  has  al- 
ready added  two  experts  to  his  staff  and  Is 
looking  for  more  while  at  the  same  time  set- 
ting up  a  panel  of  consultants  from  among 
the  country's  best  professional  ecologlsts. 

Roper  says  the  corps  Is  suffering  both  real 
and  factual  image  problems  resulting  from  a 
wave  of  1930-era  insistence  on  flood  control 
at  any  price. 

"It  made  the  current  environmental  pres- 
sures seem  like  a  Sunday  school  picnic,"  he 
recalled. 

As  navigation,  flood  control,  dams  and 
channels  expanded  into  flood  plain  manage- 
ment programs,  water  supply  sources  and 
hydroelectric  plants  with  muUlbllllon  doUar 
price  tags,  Congress  became  mcreasingly 
watchful  and  Imposed  ever  more  stringent 
criteria  for  project  J\istlflcatlons. 

The  result  was  a  purely  economic  outlook; 
national,  regional,  and  spinoff  beneflts  In 
that  order. 

Then  Congress  began  to  look  at  recreation 
beneflts,  an  intangible  factor  that  causes 
more  problems  than  imaginable  because  of 
the  InabUlty  to  translate  human  weU-belng 
into  dollars. 

Presently  the  corps  is  the  federal  govem- 
ments  largest  single  recreational  agency.  It 
had  267  million  visitors  to  its  lakes,  ponds, 
waterways,  parks  and  picnic  areas  last  year- 
more  than  all  the  other  recreational  agencies 
combined. 

"Remember,"  says  Roper,  "we  have  some 
early  experience  in  the  quality  of  life  busi- 
ness The  corps  acquired  Yosemite  and  Tel- 
lowstone  National  Parks  for  Interior  and  we 
ran  them  until  the  Park  Service  was  formed." 

BEAtmnCATlON    AUTHORIZED 

Recently,  Congress  authorized  the  Corps 
to  spend  up  to  three  percent  of  total  project 
cost  on  beautiflcation  and  access  for  the 
public,  another  loosening  of  the  purse  strings 
In  the  direction  of  human  values. 

Next,  according  to  Wilder  and  Clarke,  will 
be  a  step  beyond  environment:  The  total 
concept  of  quality  of  life.  That  is  what  the 
board  and  the  corps  are  gearing  up  for. 

"We  Intend  to  be  out  front  on  that  one." 
said  a  staff  aide.  "We're  tired  of  being  the 
whipping  boys.  We're  going  to  show  what  we 
can  do  on  the  Cuyahoga.  We're  the  Integra- 
tors, the  buys  who  can  pull  the  pieces 
together. 

"We  don't  plan  to  take  over,  but  we  Intend 
to  play  a  major  role  In  solving  some  of  these 
big  river  basin  system  problems  and,  if  we're 
right,  we'll  develop  the  methods  for  the  air 
pollution  people  to  use  In  handling  their 
regionalized  political,  social  and  boundary 
difficulties." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ASIAN  AMERICANS  OPPOSE  WAR, 
TWO-CHINA  POLICY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  27,  1971 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  met  with  a  delegation  of  Asian 
Americans  who  have  began  to  take  a 
more  active  role  In  dealing  with  the 
unique  problems  of  their  commimities  in 
America. 

I  was  very  Impressed  with  the  pro- 
grams and  efforts  they  are  imdertaking 
within  the  Asian-American  community 
dealing  with  education,  manpower,  and 
social  services. 

But  the  main  topic  we  discussed  was 
international  affairs  and  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Western  and  American  imperial- 
ism and  interventions  in  Asian  affairs. 

I  believe  these  members  of  the  Asian 
Coalition  represent  an  ever-growing  seg- 
ment of  the  Asian-American  community. 
Yet,  if  we  listen  to  many  of  the  "old 
China  hands"  amongst  us,  we  would  more 
probably  get  a  perspective  in  which 
myths  and  fables  of  the  I940's  and  fifties 
are  passed  off  as  those  prevailing  in  the 
Asian-American  commiinity. 

That  Just  is  not  so. 

On  April  18,  members  of  the  Asian  Co- 
alition wrote  President  Nixon  because 
they  felt  that  the  real  views  of  their  com- 
munity were  being  misrepresented.  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  that  letter,  and  I  insert 
it  into  the  Rkcord  because  I  feel  that  my 
colleagues  also  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  these  ideas  and  opinions. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  18, 1071. 

Richard  Nixon, 

PreaUUnt  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nixon:  We  of  the  Asian  Coali- 
tion believe  that  the  comments  of  Washing- 
ton Republican  hostess,  Mrs.  Anna  Chen- 
nault,  necessitates  clariflcatlon  and  rebuttal. 
According  to  Washington  Post  reporter, 
George  Lardner,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Chennault  praises 
President  Nixon's  efforts  in  regard  to  an 
Asian  Foreign  Policy  specifically  mainland 
China.  She  goes  on  to  note  that  ".  .  .  we 
(Asian  Americans)  should  not  be  discouraged 
simply  because  Americans  are  trying  to  make 
some  communications."  These  comments  and 
reassurances  imply  that  the  Asian  American 
community  sympathetically  if  not  politically 
stands  behind  the  government  of  Nationalist 
China  and  her  sxirvival. 

The  reality,  on  the  contrary  is  that  Mrs. 
Chennault  neither  speaks  for,  nor  represents 
the  majority  of  Asian  Americans. 

First,  we  are  encouraged  and  not  dis- 
couraged by  recent  events.  If  Asian  stability 
is  to  be  achieved,  the  United  States  must  give 
up  the  facade  of  merely  dealing  with  a  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Government. 

Secondly,  we  would  reserve  our  praise  of 
President  Nixon  until  he  acknowledges  that 
a  two  China  policy  Is  untenable.  The  political 
realities  Indicate  that  mainland  China  will 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
ceive full  International  recognition.  United 
States  foreign  policy  must  adapt  accordingly, 
or  we  face  the  inevitability  of  conflict  and 
confrontation. 

Thirdly,  perhaps  Mrs.  Chennault  Is  dis- 
couraged and  disappointed,  but  a  cursory  re- 
view of  her  past  activities  may  indicate  why. 
In  the  Making  of  the  President.  Theodore  H. 
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White  reports  that  Mrs.  Chennault,  sabotaged 
the  1968  ParU  Peace  Talks.  She  has  also  been 
among  the  leaders  of  the  small  but  tragically 
effective  "China  Lobby."  ...  A  lobby  that 
perpetrates  the  myth  of  Nationalist  China 
and  creates  a  misguided  paranoia  of  Main- 
land China. 

One  indirect  implication  of  tlUs  effort,  we 
feel  is  the  "undeclared  war"  in  Indochina  .  .  . 
the  bombing,  burning  and  killing  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Southeast  Asia.  Our  coalition  supports 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 

We  of  the  Asian  Coalition  say  to  our  Gov- 
ernment: Stop  the  killing.  Stop  the  murder  of 
Asians.  No  more  Vletnams.  No  more  Mylals. 

No  more  Anna  Chennault  I 

Helen  Hates, 
Chairman,  Asian  Coalition,  Wash..  Va.,  Md. 


FEDERAL-STATE  EXTENDED 
UNEMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNBCTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  will  amend 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Act  of  1970  by  extending  Federal 
participation  in  vmemployment  compen- 
sation costs  for  an  additional  13  weeks. 
This  bill  will  provide  for  imemployment 
compensation  coverage  for  52  weeks  as 
opposed  to  the  39-week  limit  now  in 
force,  with  a  provision  that  the  Federal 
Government  absorb  the  full  cost  of  the 
coverage  for  the  additional  13  weeks. 

My  bill  is  of  utmost  importance  to  Con- 
necticut and,  I  am  sure,  to  many  other 
States. 

Under  the  present  extended  imemploy- 
ment compensation  law  which  went  into 
effect  last  fall,  the  individual  States 
share  in  the  increased  Federal  sharing 
program  only  when  the  level  of  insured 
unemployment  In  the  particular  State  is 
above  4  percent,  or  if  the  Jobless  claims 
for  each  13-week  period  are  20  percent 
higher  than  the  claims  for  the  corre- 
sponding 13 -week  period  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  The  amendment  I  am 
proposing  leaves  the  eligibility  criteria 
intact. 

Connecticut  qualifies  imder  both  cri- 
teria. The  figures  tell  the  story  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  In   1969,  Connecticut 
averaged  from  30,000  to  40,000  claims  for 
unemployment  on  a  monthly  basis.  In 
1970  the  average  claim  load  was  50,000  to 
60,000  for  most  of  the  year,  rising  to 
90,000    by    December.    Currently,    over 
100.000  unemployed  workers  are  receiv- 
ing compensation.   As   job  availability 
continues  to  deteriorate,  the  nun.ber  of 
claimants    who    have    exhausted    their 
beneflts  imder  the  present  39-week  Fed- 
eral-State sharing  program  will  Increase. 
In  1969,  15,800  persons  exhausted  their 
full  beneflts.  This  flgure  rose  to  28,500  in 
1970,  and  may  reach  catastrophic  pro- 
portions   in    1971    as    the    Job    market 
tightens  and  more  workers  are  Isdd  off. 
Against   this   backgroimd   of   an   in- 
creased number  of  claims,  the  State  un- 
employment compensation  reserve  fund 
is  dwindling.  At  present  the  fund  stands 
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at  S230  million.  This  fund  will  be  depleted 
at  an  increased  rate  In  Connecticut,  as 
the  State  has  a  program  now  in  opera- 
tion for  an  additional  13-week  cover- 
age period  fimded  completely  by  State 
moneys  when  the  unemployed  workers 
regTilar  39-week  period  Is  exhausted. 
Althovigh  at  present  only  a  small  portion 
01  the  claimants  receive  benefits  from 
this  additional  State  plan,  the  full  State 
funding  it  entails  puts  a  heavy  demand 
on  the  reserve. 

Thus,  we  have  a  cycle  of  Increasing 
claims  and  decreasing  reserves.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Federal  Government 
assume  the  full  burden  of  funding  for 
the  final  13 -week  period  in  order  to  stave 
off  an  even  greater  fiscal  crisis  in  States 
with  high  unemployment  such  as  Con- 
necticut. 

I  recognize  that  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  provide  at 
least  a  subsistence  Income  for  the  jobless 
worker  over  the  period  of  a  year  is  treat- 
ing the  symptom  rather  than  the  dis- 
ease. At  this  time,  however,  every  rem- 
edy must  be  used. 

We  must  continue  to  employ  all  the 
economic  tools  necessary  to  put  the  econ- 
omy on  the  road  to  steady  noninflation- 
ary  growth.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
we  must  make  sure  that  the  worklngman 
and  his  family  are  provided  resources 
for  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
swift  enactment  of  this  measiure. 


FARM  VEHICLE  REGULATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Trtesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  from 
its  provisions.  Although  farm  vehicle  op- 
erators have  been  historically  exempted 
from  the  motor  carrier  safety  regulations 
with  respect  to  driver  quallflcatlons,  it 
was  recently  proposed  that  they  be  In- 
cluded, and  regulations  were  published 
to  that  effect.  Under  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, which  were  to  take  effect  on  July 
1  of  this  year,  a  farmer,  member  of  hla 
family  or  employee  driving  a  truck  in 
interstate  commerce  would  have  to  be  21 
years  of  age,  have  passed  an  examination 
in  Federal  safety  regulations,  and  carry  a 
medical  certificate  not  more  than  24 
months  old.  In  addition,  an  employee 
would  be  required  to  file  with  his  em- 
ployer at  time  of  employment,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  a  record  of  his  traffic 
violations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  tentative 
agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Departmnt  of  Transportation  and  farm 
groups  to  continue  the  exemption  for 
lightweight  farm  vehicles,  and  an  ofQcial 
announcement  should  be  forthcoming 
momentarily.  This  is  a  most  salutary  de- 
velopment, and  I  commend  all  those  In- 
volved in  working  out  this  most  rea- 
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Bonable  arrangement.  I  think  it  became 
apparent  to  everyone  during  the  ex- 
tended hearings  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions what  an  extreme  hardship  they 
would  work  on  most  farmers  who  e^re 
dependent  upon  family  members  and 
young  hired  help  to  drive  these  farm 
vehicles. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  codify  that  agreement  £uid  that 
exemption  to  insure  its  permanence  so 
that  we  are  not  faced  a  few  years  hence 
with  another  attempt  to  alter  that 
exemption  by  regulation. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
Concede  that  farmers  should  have  to 
(endure  the  inconvenience  of  these  pro- 
posed regulations  if  there  was  evidence 
f  hat  they  are  involved  in  an  inordinately 
pigh  number  of  traffic  accidents.  But  the 
evidence  available  to  me  indicates  that 
{the  accident  rate  for  farm  vehicles  is 
pnly  one- third  that  of  those  vehicles  in 
[the  regulated  trucking  industry,  even 
Ithough  there  are  six  times  as  many  farm 
Ivehicles.  And  farm  drivers  in  the  21- 
and-xmder  age  group  have  a  driving  rec- 
prd  as  good  as  or  better  than  any  other 
tge  group,  and  several  times  better  than 
lothers  in  their  age  group  who  do  not 
idrive  farm  vehicles.  It,  therefore,  does 
hot  seem  fair  to  penalize  the  farmer  on 
the  bsisis  of  these  statistics  by  denying 
tiim  the  help  of  drivers  under  21  years 
3f  age,  especially  when  he  is  so  depend- 
ent on  the  help  of  younger  members  of 
lis  own  family  and  hired  high  school 
ind  college  help. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  that  the  rule 
Qf  reason  has  apparently  prevailed  and 
that  an  announcement  will  be  made 
shortly  to  continue  the  current  exemp- 
tion for  lightweight  farm  vehicles.  I 
urge  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
give  his  final  approval  to  the  agreement 
which  has  been  worked  out,  and  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ion  which  I  am  introducing  today  to 
'ormallze  that  agreement  by  law. 


April  28,  1971 


MEDICARE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
^veral  years  the  cost  of  hospital  and 
knedical  care  has  risen  to  staggering  pro- 
portions. The  high  costs  often  prohibit 
those  most  needing  medical  care  from 
receiving  adequate  attention.  With  ap- 
propriate legislation  the  United  States 
could  see  all  of  its  citizens  receiving  the 
same  comprehensive  medical  treatment 
through  medical  care  insurance  cover- 
age of  our  families. 

Until  recently  there  have  been  few  leg- 
islative proposals  that  provided  the 
necessary  medical  care  needed  in  light 
Df  today's  problems.  One  such  area  in- 
cludes a  comprehensive  drug  insurance 
program  for  the  20  million  Americans 
covered  by  medicare. 

While  medicare  does  help  the  indi- 
vidual in  time  of  need,  serious  problems 
arise  when  patients  must  rely  on  their 


own  personal  finances  when  they  require 
outpatient  drug  prescriptions  for  neces- 
sary care. 

The  people  who  would  derive  the  most 
benefit  from  this  program  would  be  our 
senior  citizens.  These  20  million  older 
Americans  would  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  they  would  be  able  to  enjoy 
their  later  years  free  from  care  and 
worry — that  if  they  could  not  afford 
necessary  prescription  drugs — should 
they  become  ill. 

Under  outpatient  prescription  drug 
benefits,  participants  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  prescription  drugs  and  certain 
nonprescription  drugs  for  life  sustaining 
purposes  and  would  permit  each  patient 
to  choose  his  own  pharmacists. 

Financing  the  program  under  the  part 
A  portion  of  medicare  means  that  an  in- 
dividual will  pay  for  his  drug  insurance 
during  his  working  years  rather  than 
later  when  his  income  is  sharply  reduced 
due  to  retirement.  It  also  assures  that 
nearly  everyone  over  65  will  benefit,  with- 
out having  to  pay  monthly  premiums, 
keep  records,  or  file  claims. 

One  of  the  basic  obligations  that  any 
government  has  is  that  it  assiu-es  each 
citizen  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
best  possible  medical  and  outpatient 
care.  Under  the  Obey  program  citizens 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  this  care 
will  be  able  to  receive  proper  medical 
care,  and  at  the  same  time  not  deplete 
their  savings  due  to  unexpected  illness. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  program  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  see  that  outpatient 
prescription  drug  costs  be  included  un- 
der medicare. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  lUCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  advise  the  public  of  the  immense 
reservoir  of  data  available  on  Govern- 
ment actions  affecting  the  environment 
and  to  enable  interested  persons  to  com- 
ment on  such  actions,  issues  a  monthly 
publication  called  the  102  Monitor.  The 
102  Monitor  which  takes  its  name  from 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  lists  the  draft 
and  final  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments and  comments  received  by  the 
coimcil  in  the  previous  month.  This  open 
Government  policy  has  required  initiative 
and  persistence  by  the  Council  and  has 
the  full  support  of  those  of  us  who  helped 
gain  the  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

The  102  Monitor  each  month  also  ex- 
plains in  detail  how  individual  agencies 
handle  the  102  statement  process.  To 
date  there  have  been  highly  useful  de- 
scriptions of  the  procedures  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

The  Council  advises  me  that  those  In- 
terested in  receiving  the  102  Mop^*or  on 
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a  regular  basis  should  notify  the  editor 
of  the  publication.  Gay  Boyer,  at  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  722 
Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  others 
might  have  an  opportimity  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  this  very  useful  publication,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  first  three  issues 
of  the  102  Monitor  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

[Prom  102  Monitor,  Pebruary  19711 
The  102  MoNrroR 

Section  102(B)  (C)  or  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (PL  91-190)  or  "NEPA" 
Is  intended  as  an  "action  forcing  provision" 
to  make  all  Pederal  agencies  take  full  ac- 
count of  the  environmental  aspects  of  their 
major  actions.  In  essence  It  requlrea  that, 
prior  to  recommending  or  reporting  on  legis- 
lation, or  taking  other  major  action  slgnlfl- 
oantly  affecting  the  environment,  the  re- 
sponsible Pederal  official  shall  prepare  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  (a  "Section 
102"  statement).  This  statement  must  detail 
the  environmental  Impact  of  the  proposed 
action,  any  adverse  effects  that  cannot  be 
avoided  and  the  alternatlvee  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Pederal  agencies  with  relevant  environ- 
mental expertise  are  to  be  consulted  and  the 
views  of  state  and  local  agencies  authorlssed 
to  develop  and  enforce  environmental  stand- 
ards are  also  to  be  Invited.  Most  significantly, 
the  loa  statements  and  the  comments  and 
views  of  the  Pederal,  state  and  local  agencies 
are  to  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  Is 
an  innovative  piece  of  legislation.  Pulflll- 
ment  of  Its  objective  will  demand  vigilance 
from  all  branches  of  government  and  par- 
ticularly from  concerned  members  of  the 
public. 

In  order  to  facilitate  comment  on,  and 
participation  In  this  process,  the  CJouncll 
will  publish  the  102  Monitor  monthly.  In  the 
102  Monitor  all  102  statements  (draft  of 
final)  that  have  been  received  will  be  listed 
with  the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of 
agency  contacts  from  whom  copies  of  these 
statements  and  comments  thereon  may  be 
obtained. 

Beginning  with  the  next  Issue,  we  also 
plan  to  focxis  on  different  agencies  each 
month,  and  describe  each  agency's  proced- 
ures for  handling  its  102  statements. 

The  102  Monitor  is  available  on  request 
with  preference  given  to  those  representing 
groups  with  a  continuing  Interest  In  the 
102  process  not  restricted  to  a  single  project, 
e.g. — conservation  and  environment  protec- 
tion groups.  Congressional  staff,  news 
writers  specializing  In  environment  news, 
law  school  groups,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Public  Law  91-190,  918T  Oongrbss, 
S.  1076,  January  1,  1970 

An  act  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment   of    a    Council    on    Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969". 

PUBPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  national  policy  which  will  encour- 
age productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be- 
tween man  and  his  environment;  to  promote 
efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  dam- 
age to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and 
stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to 
enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  reeourcee  Important  to 
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the  Nation;   and  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

TITLE  I 
declaeation  or  natiomal  ENvnroNinsKTAi. 

POLICT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
profound  Impact  of  man's  activity  on  the 
Interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  na- 
tviral  environment,  particularly  the  pro- 
found Influences  of  population  growth,  high- 
density  urbanization,  industrial  expansion, 
resource  exploitation,  and  new  and  expand- 
ing technological  advances  and  recognizing 
further  the  critical  Importance  of  restoring 
and  maintaining  environmental  quality  to 
the  overall  welfare  and  development  of  man, 
declares  that  It  is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  con- 
cerned public  and  private  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  In- 
cluding financial  and  technical  assistance. 
In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  In  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generatlorus  of  Americans. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  It  Is  the  conUnulng  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Pederal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  Improve  and  coordinate  Pederal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources  to 
the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  tvUflll  the  responslblllUes  of  each  gen- 
eration as  trustee  of  the  environment  far 
succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  tar  all  Amarlcaos  safe,  health- 
ful, productive,  and  esthetlcally  and  cultur- 
ally pleasing  surroundings : 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada- 
tion, risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unde- 
sirable and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  Important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  en- 
vironment which  supports  diversity  and  va- 
riety of  Individual  choice; 

(6)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  Off 
life's  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  reeources. 

(c)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible:  (1) 
the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  ot 
the  United  States  shall  be  Interpreted  and 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  pedi- 
cles set  forth  In  this  Act,  and  (2)  all  agen^ 
cles  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  In  planning 
and  In  decisionmaking  which  may  have  an 
impact  on  man's  environment; 

(B)  Identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures.  In  consxiltatlon  with  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  established  by 
title  II  of  this  Act,  which  will  insure  that 
presently  unquantlfied  environmental  amen- 
ities and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 
consideration  In  decisionmaking  alozxg  with 
economic  and  technical  considerations; 

(C)  include  In  every  recommendation  at 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  hiiman  environment,  a 
detaUed  statement  by  the  responsible  ofllcUl 
on — 
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(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
poeed  action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  csirmot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

(HI)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(v)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental Impact  Involved.  Copies  of  such 
statement  and  the  comments  and  views  of 
the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
and  enforce  environmental  standards,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  President,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  pub- 
lic as  provided  by  section  5fi2  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  accompany 
the  proposal  through  the  existing  agency 
review  processes; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropri- 
ate alternatives  to  recommended  courses  of 
action  In  any  proposal  which  involves  un- 
resolved conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  sup- 
port to  Initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs 
designed  to  maximize  international  coopera- 
tion in  anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline 
m  the  quality  of  mankind's  world  environ- 
ment; 

(P)  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  Institutions,  and  Individuals, 
advice  and  Information  useful  In  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment; 

(G)  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  infor- 
mation In  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects;  and 

(H)  assist  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  103.  All  agencies  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment shall  review  their  present  statutory 
authority,  administrative  regulations,  and 
current  policies  and  procedures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  are  any 
deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  therein  which 
prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  propose 
to  the  President  not  later  than  July  1,  1971, 
such  measiu-es  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  Into  conformity 
with  the  intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  set 
forth  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103 
shall  In  any  way  affect  the  specific  statu- 
tory obligations  of  any  Federal  agency  (1) 
to  comply  with  criteria  or  standards  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  (2)  bo  coordinate  or 
constat  with  any  other  Federal  or  State 
agency,  or  (3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  act- 
ing contingent  upon  the  recommendations  or 
certification  of  any  other  Federal  or  State 
agency. 

Skc.  105.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth 
in  this  Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set 
forth   In  existing  authcwtzatlons  of  Federal 

agencies.  

TITLE  n 

COUNCn.    ON    ENVnONMKNTAL    eUALITT 

Sec.  201.  The  President  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  July  1, 
1970,  an  Environmental  Quality  Report 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "report") 
which  shall  eet  forth  (1)  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade, 
or  altered  environmental  classes  of  the  N»- 
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tlon.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  alf 
the  aqu«tlc,  including  marine,  estuarlnii. 
and  fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environ- 
ment, IncUidlng,  but  not  limited  to,  ths 
forest,  dryland,  wetland,  range,  ui<)an,  sub- 
urban, and  rural  environment;  (2)  current 
and  foreseeable  trenda  in  the  quality,  man- 
agement and  utilization  of  such  envlront- 
ments  and  the  effects  of  thoee  trends  op 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  requlrementis 
of  the  Nation;  (3)  the  adequacy  of  avail- 
able natural  resources  for  fulfilling  hum&ti 
and  economic  requirements  of  the  Natloti 
m  the  light  of  expected  population  pre^ 
sures;  (4)  a  review  of  the  programs  and  aq- 
tlviries  (Including  regulatory  activities)  (Jf 
the  Federal  Qovemment,  the  State  and  loctil 
governments,  and  nongovernmental  entitles 
or  Individuals,  with  particular  reference  tp 
their  effect  on  the  environment  and  on  tUe 
conservation,  development  and  utilization 
of  natural  resources;  and  (5)  a  program  f(Jr 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  existing  pr<^ 
grama  and  activities,  together  with  reconl- 
mendatlons  for  legislation.  | 

Sec.  302.  There  Is  created  In  the  Kxocutlte 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Envlroq- 
mental  QiuUlty  (hereinafter  referred  to  4^ 
the  "Council").  The  Council  shall  be  C014- 
poeed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  to  serve  at  hla  pleasiirt, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tSe 
Senate.  The  President  shall  designate  one  9' 
the  members  of  the  Coimcll  to  serve  $a 
Chairman.  Each  member  aiiall  be  a  persc(n 
who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience, 
and  attainments,  is  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied to  analyze  and  Interpret  envlronmentfl 
trends  and  information  of  all  kinds;  to  ap- 
praise programs  and  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  light  of  the  polldy 
set  forth  In  title  I  of  this  Act;  to  be  C04- 
sclous  of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  nee4s 
and  intereats  of  the  Nation;  and  to  formulate 
and  recommend  national  policies  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. I 

Sxc.  203.  The  Council  may  employ  sudh 
ofncers  azMl  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  A^t. 
In  addition,  the  CouncU  may  employ  and  l^x 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  coi^- 
sultants  as  tuay  be  necessary  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  tp. 
acoordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  0nit4d 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  la^t 
serrtence  thereof) . 

Sec.  204.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
Of  the  Cmincll —  | 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  bi 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Rep)ort  required  by  section  201;  i 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
Information  concerning  the  conditions  aiid 
trends  in  the  quality  of  the  envlronmett 
both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  such  Information  for  the  purpo«e 
of  determining  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  Inter- 
fere, with  the  achievement  of  the  policy  att 
forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  to  compile 
and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relat- 
ing to  such  conditions  and  trends;  1 

(8)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various  prt- 
graooa  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  |n 
title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  such  prograqis 
and  actlvitiee  are  coiatrlbutlng  to  the  achlevf- 
ment  of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recot^- 
mendatlons  to  tbe  President  with  respett 
thereto;  j 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent national  policies  to  foeter  and  promote 
the  improvement  of  environmental  quality 
to  meet  the  conservation,  social,  economljc. 
health,  and  other  reqiilrements  and  goa^s 
of  the  Nation; 
_'  j(5)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  sut- 
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veys.  research,  and  analyses  relating  to  eco- 
logical systems  and  environmental  qiiallty; 

(6)  to  document  and  deflxie  changes  In  the 
natural  environment.  Including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec- 
essary data  and  other  information  for  a  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends 
and  an  interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes; 

(7)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to 
the  President  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  environment;  and 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies. 
rep>orts  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as 
the  President  may  request. 

Sec.  205.  In  exercising  Its  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Council 
shall— 

(1)  consult  with  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  numbered  11472. 
dated  May  29,  1969,  and  with  such  repre- 
sentatives of  science.  Industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  conservation  organizations.  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  groups,  as  it 
deems  EUlvtsable;  and 

(2)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  services,  facilities,  and  Information  (in- 
cluding statistical  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
Individuals.  In  order  that  duplication  of 
effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus 
assxirlng  that  the  Council's  activities  wlU  not 
unnecessarily  overlap  or  conflict  with  similar 
activities  authorized  by  law  and  performed 
by  established  agencies. 

Sec.  206.  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  Level  n  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule Pay  Rates  (6  V3.C.  5818).  The  other 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  IV  or  the 
Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5816) . 

8rc.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $700,000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
$1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Approved  January  1,  1970. 
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[Executive  Order  115141 

Pbotection  and  Enhancbmint  or  Envieon- 

MENTAL  QuALrrr 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  No.  91-190,  approved  January  1, 
1970) ,  It  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Policy.  The  Federal  Government 
shall  provide  leadership  In  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment to  siitstaln  and  enrich  human  life. 
Federal  agencies  shall  initiate  meaexu-es 
needed  to  direct  their  policies,  plans  and 
programs  so  as  to  meet  national  environ- 
mental goals.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  through  the  Chairman,  shall  advise 
and  assist  the  President  In  leading  this  na- 
tional effort. 

Sec.  2.  Responsibilities  of  Federal  agencies. 
Consonant  with  Title  I  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act",  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  shall: 

(a)  Monitor,  evalxiate,  and  control  on  a 
ooattnuln^  basis  their  agencies'  activities 
80  as  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  Such  activities  shall  In- 
clude those  directed  to  controlling  pollution 
and  enhancing  the  environment  and  those 
designed  to  accomplish  other  program  ob- 
jectives which  may  affect  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  Agencies  shall  develop  pro- 
grams and  measures  to  protect  and  enhance 
environmental  quality  and  shall  assess  prog- 
fesa   In   meeting  the   specific   objectives   of 


such  activities.  Heads  of  ageiLcles  shall  con- 
sult with  appropriate  Federal.  State  and 
local  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  activities 
as  they  affect  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

(b)  Develop  procedures  to  ensure  the 
fullest  practicable  provision  of  timely  public 
information  and  understanding  of  Federal 
plans  and  programs  with  environmental  Im- 
pact in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  in- 
terested parties.  These  procedures  shall  in- 
clude, whenever  appropriate,  provision  for 
public  hearings,  and  shall  provide  the  public 
with  relevant  information,  including  infor- 
mation on  alternative  courses  of  action.  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  also  encourage  State  and 
local  agencies  to  adopt  similar  procedures 
for  Informing  the  public  concerning  their 
activities  affecting  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

(c)  Insure  that  information  regarding 
existing  or  potential  environmental  prob- 
lems and  control  methods  developed  as  part 
oif  research  development,  demonstration, 
test,  or  evaluation  activities  Is  made  avail- 
able to  Federal  agencies,  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  other 
entitles,  appropriate. 

(d)  Review  their  agencies'  statutory  au- 
thority, administrative  regulations,  policies, 
and  procedures,  including  those  relating  to 
loans,  grants,  contracts,  leases,  licenses,  or 
permits.  In  order  to  Identify  any  deficiencies 
or  Inconsistencies  therein  which  prohibit  or 
limit  full  compliance  with  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  Act.  A  report  on  this  review 
and  the  corrective  actions  taken  or  planned, 
including  such  measures  to  be  proposed  to 
the  President  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  Into  conform- 
ance with  the  intent,  purposes,  and  pro< 
cedtuee  of  the  Act,  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Council  on  EUivlronmental  Quality  not  later 
than  September  1,  1970. 

(e)  Engage  in  exchange  of  data  and  re- 
search results,  and  cooperate  with  agencies 
of  other  governments  to  foster  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

(f)  Proceed,  In  coordination  with  othei 
agencies,  with  actions  required  by  section 
102  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Responsibilities  of  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  The  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  shall: 

(a)  Evaluate  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
directed  to  the  control  of  pollution  and  the 
enhancement  of  the  environment  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  other  objectives  which 
affect  the  quality  of  the  environment.  This 
shall  Include  continuing  review  of  procedures 
employed  In  the  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  standards  affecting  environ- 
mental quality.  Based  upon  such  evaluations 
the  Council  shall,  where  appropriate,  recom- 
mend to  the  President  policies  and  programs 
to  achieve  more  effective  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  and 
shall,  where  appropriate,  seek  resolution  of 
significant  environmental  Issues. 

(b)  Recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
the  agencies  priorities  among  programs  de- 
signed for  the  control  of  pollution  and  for 
enhancement  of  the  environment. 

(c)  Determine  the  need  for  new  policies 
and  programs  for  dealing  with  en\  ironmental 
problems  not  being  adequately  addressed. 

(d)  Conduct,  as  It  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate, public  hearings  or  conferences  on  la- 
sues  of  environmental  significance. 

(e)  Promote  the  development  and  use  of 
Indices  and  monitoring  systems  (1)  to  assess 
environmental  conditions  and  trends,  (2)  to 
predict  the  environmental  Impact  of  pro- 
posed public  and  private  actions,  and  (3)  ^ 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
protecting  and  enhancing  environmental 
quality. 

(f)  Coordinate  Federal  programs  related 
to  environmental  quality. 
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(g)  Advise  tmd  assist  the  President  and 
the  agencies  In  achieving  International  co- 
(^ratlon  for  dealing  with  environmental 
problems,  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance 
0f  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(h)  Issue  guidelines  to  Federal  agencies  for 
the  preparation  of  detailed  statements  on 
proposals  for  legislation  and  other  Federal 
actions  affecting  the  environment,  as  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act. 

(1)  Issue  such  other  instructions  to  agen- 
cies, and  request  such  reports  and  other  In- 
formation from  them,  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  Coimcll's  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Act. 

(J)  Assist  the  President  In  preparing  the 
annual  Environmental  Quality  Report  pro- 
vided for  in  section  201  of  the  Act. 

(k)  Foster  investigations,  studies,  surveys, 
research,  and  analyses  relating  to  (1)  eco- 
logical systems  and  environmental  quality, 
(11)  the  impact  of  new  and  changing  tech- 
nologies thereon,  and  (lU)  means  of  pre- 
venting or  reducing  adverse  effects  from 
such  technologies. 

Sec.  4.  Amendments  of  E.O.  11472.  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11472  of  May  29.  1969,  Includ- 
ing the  heading  thereof.  Is  hereby  amended : 

(1)  By  substituting  for  the  term  "the 
Environmental  Quality  Cotmcll",  wherever  It 
occurs,  the  following:  "the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment". 

(2)  By  substituting  for  the  term  "the 
Council",  wherever  It  occurs,  the  following: 
"the  Cabinet  Committee". 

(3)  By  inserting  In  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 101,  after  "Budget,",  the  following:  "the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology,". 

(4)  By  substituting  for  subsection  (g)  of 
section  101  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-190)  shall  assist  the  President  In 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee." 

(5)  By  deleting  subsection  (c)  of  section 
102. 

(6)  By  substituting  for  "the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology",  in  section  104,  the 
following:  "the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (established  by  Public  Law  91-  190) ". 

(7)  By  substituting  for  "(hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Committee') ",  In  section  201, 
the  following:  "hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Citizens'  Conmilttee') ". 

(8)  By  substituting  for  the  term  "the  Com- 
mittee", wherever  It  occurs,  the  following: 
"the  Citizens'  Committee". 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  S,  1970. 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Jan.  28,  1971] 
Council  on  Envisonmewtal  Qualitt — State- 
ment  ON   Pboposed   Federal   Actions   At- 
recTiNG  THE  Environment 

GUIDSLJKCS 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  proposes,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  interim  guidelines  issued  April 
30,  1970.  to  revise  its  guidelines  on  the  prep- 
aration of  detailed  statements  on  proposals 
for  legislation  and  other  major  Federal  ac- 
tions slguiflcautly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  required  by  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act    (42  U.S.C.  4322(2)  (c)). 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  re- 
visions, consideration  will  be  given  to  any 
comments,  suggestions,  or  objections  thereto 
which  are  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Coun- 
cil en  Environmental  Quality  (723  Jackson 
Place,  NW.,  Washington.  DC  30003).  Atten- 
tion: General  Counsel,  within  a  period  of  45 
days  from  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
iictice  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Dated:  January  22,  1971. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Statements   on   Proposed   Federal   Actions 
Aftectino  the  Environmekt 

CtnOELINES 

1.  Purpose.  This  memorandum  provides 
guidelines  to  Federal  departments,  agencies, 
and  establishments  for  preparing  detaUed 
environmental  statements  on  proposals  for 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
Blgnlficantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment,  as  required  by  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (Public  Law  91-190)  (hereafter 
"the  Act").  Underlying  the  preparation  of 
such  environmental  statements  Is  the  man- 
date of  both  the  Act  and  Executive  Order 
11614  (86  F.R.  4247)  of  March  5,  1970.  that 
all  Federal  agencies,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  direct  their  policies,  plans,  and 
programs  so  as  to  meet  national  environ- 
mental goals.  The  objective  of  section  102 
(2)  (c)  of  the  Act  and  of  these  guidelines 
Is  to  build  Into  the  agency  decisionmaking 
process  an  appropriate  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  environmental  aspects  of  pro- 
posed action  and  to  assist  agencies  In  Imple- 
menting not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit, 
of  the  Act. 

2.  Policy.  As  early  as  possible  and  In  all 
cases  prior  to  agency  decision  concerning 
major  action  or  a  recommendation  or  a  fa- 
vorable report  on  legislation  that  signifi- 
cantly affects  the  environment.  Federal 
agencies  will,  In  consultation  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
assess  in  detail  the  potential  environmental 
Impact  in  order  that  adverse  effects  are 
avoided,  and  eavlronmentAl  quality  Is  re- 
stored or  enhanced,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable.  In  particular,  alternatdve  ac- 
tions that  vrlll  minimize  adverse  Impact 
should  be  explored  and  both  the  long-  and 
short-range  implications  to  man,  his  physi- 
cal and  social  surroundings,  and  to  nature, 
should  be  evaluated  In  order  to  avoid  to  the 
fiiUest  extent  practicable  undesirable  conse- 
quences for  the  environment. 

3.  Agency  and  OMB  procedures,  (a)  Pur- 
suant to  section  2(f)  of  Executive  Order 
11514.  the  heads  of  Federal  Eigencles  have 
been  directed  to  proceed  with  measures  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act.  Con- 
sequently, each  agency  will  establish,  in 
consultation  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  no  later  than  June  1,  1970 
(and,  with  respect  to  requirements  Imposed 
by  revisions  In  these  guidelines,  by  May  1. 
1971)  Its  own  formal  procedures  for  (1)  Iden- 
tifying those  agency  actions  requiring  en- 
vironmental statements,  the  approprlte  time 
prior  to  decision  lor  the  consultations  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (C),  and  the  agency 
review  processes  for  which  environmental 
impact  statements  are  to  be  available,  (2) 
obtaining  Information  required  In  their  prep- 
aration, (3)  designating  the  officials  who  are 
to  be  responsible  for  the  statements,  (4)  con- 
sulting with  and  taking  account  of  the  com- 
ments of  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal agencies,  and  (5)  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  2(b)  of  Executive  Order 
11514  for  providing  timely  public  informa- 
tion on  Federal  plans  and  programs  with  en- 
vironmental impact  Including  procedures 
responsive  to  section  12  of  these  guidelines. 
These  procedures  should  be  consonant  with 
the  guidelines  contained  herein.  Each  agency 
should  file  seven  (7)  copies  of  all  such  pro- 
cedures with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  \5rhich  will  provide  advloe  to  agen- 
cies in  the  preparation  of  their  procedures 
and  guidance  on  the  application  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Council's  guidelines. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  should  consult, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  If  desired,  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  above  procedures  so  as  to  achieve 
consistency  in  dealing  with  similar  activl- 
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ties  and  to  assure  effective  coordination 
among  agencies  In  their  review  of  proposed 
activities. 

(c)  It  Is  Imperative  that  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  obtaining  the  views  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  on  proposed  Fed- 
eral actions  be  utilised  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable in  dealing  with  environmental  mat- 
ters. The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  issue  instructions,  as  necessary,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  existing  mechanisms  (re- 
lating to  procedures  for  handling  legislation, 
preparation  of  budgetary  material,  new  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  water  resoiuce  and  other 
projects,  etc.). 

4.  Federal  ageruHes  included.  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  applies  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  recommenda- 
tions or  reports  on  proposals  for  (1)  legisla- 
tion and  (11)  other  major  Federal  actions  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment.  The  phrase  "to  the  fullest 
extent  possible"  in  section  102(2)  (C)  Is 
meant  to  make  clear  that  each  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  comply  with 
the  requirement  unless  existing  law  appli- 
cable to  the  agency's  operations  expressly 
prohibits  or  makes  compliance  impossible. 
(Section  106  of  the  Act  provides  that  "The 
policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are 
supplementary  to  those  set  forth  in  exist- 
ing authorizations  of  Federal  agencies.") 

5.  Actions  included.  The  following  criteria 
will  be  employed  by  agencies  in  deciding 
whether  a  proposed  action  requires  the  prep- 
aration of  an  environmental  statement: 

(a)  "Actions"  Include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

(I)  Recommendations  or  reports  relating 
to  legislation  and  appropriations; 

(II)  Projects  and  continuing  activities; 
Directly  undertaken  by  Federal  agencies; 
Supported   in   whole  or  in  part   through 

Federal  ccntracts,  grants,  subsidies,  loeins,  ol 
other  forms  of  funding  assistEuice; 

Involving  a  Federal  lease,  permit,  license 
certificate,  or  other  entitlement  for  use; 

(Hi)  Policy,  regulations — and  procedure- 
making. 

(b)  The  statutory  clause  "major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment"  is  to  be  construed 
by  agencies  with  a  view  to  the  overall,  cu- 
mulative Impact  of  the  action  proposed  ( and 
of  further  actions  contemplated).  Such  ac- 
tions may  be  localiaed  in  their  Impact,  but 
If  there  is  potential  that  the  environment 
may  be  significantly  affected,  the  statement 
is  to  be  prepared.  Proposed  actions  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  which  Is  likely  to 
be  highly  controversial  should  be  covered 
In  all  cases.  In  considering  what  constitutes 
major  au:tion  significantly  affecting  the  en- 
vironment, agencies  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  effect  of  many  Federal  decisions  about  a 
project  or  complex  of  projects  cam  be  in- 
dividually limited  but  cimiulatlvely  consid- 
erable. This  can  occur  when  one  or  more 
agencies  over  a  pterlod  of  years  puts  Into  a 
project  Individually  minor  but  collectively 
major  resources,  when  one  decision  Involving 
a  limited  amount  of  money  is  a  precedent 
for  action  In  much  larger  cases  or  represents 
a  decision  in  principle  about  a  future  major 
course  of  action,  or  when  several  Govern- 
ment agencies  individually  make  declBions 
about  partial  aspects  of  a  major  action.  The 
lead  agency  aliould  prepare  an  environmental 
statement  If  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
a  cumulatively  significant  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment from  the  Federal  action. 

(c)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Act  Indicates 
the  broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment to  be  surveyed  in  any  assessment  of 
signlhcant  effect.  The  Act  also  indicates  that 
adverse  significant  effects  include  those  that 
degrade  the  quality  of  the  environment,  cur- 
tail the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment, observe  short-term,   to  the   dls- 
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advantage  of  long-term,  environmental  goal  s. 
Significant  effects  can  al«>  Include  actloAa 
which  may  have  both  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental effects,  even  If,  on  balance,  t4e 
agency  believes  that  the  effect  will  be  benf- 
flclal.  Significant  adverse  effects  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  Include  boflh 
those  that  directly  affect  human  belnfs 
through  adverse  effects  on  the  envlronmer*. 
(d)  Because  of  the  Act's  legislative  hl«- 
tory,  the  regulatory  activities  concurred  In 
or  taken  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  are  not  deemed  actions  which  requlfe 
the  preparation  of  an  environmental  state- 
ment  under  section    102(2)  (C)    of  the  Aat. 

6.  Recommendations  or  report!  on  pro- 
posal* for  legitlation.  The  requirement  fOr 
foUowlng  the  section  103(2)  (C)  procedure 
as  elaborated  in  these  guldeUnee  applies  to 
both  (1)  agency  recommendations  on  their 
own  proposals  for  legislation  and  (11)  ageney 
reports  on  legislation  Initiated  elsewhere.  (In 
the  latter  case  only  the  agency  which  has 
primary  responsibility  for  the  subject  mat- 
ter Involved  will  prepare  an  environmental 
statement.)  The  Office  of  Management  aUd 
Budget  win  supplement  these  general  gulde- 
Unee with  specific  Instructions  relating  to 
the  way  In  which  the  section  102(2)  (C)  pro- 
cedure fits  into  Its  legislative  clearance 
process. 

7.  Content  of  environmental  statement. 
(a)  The  following  points  are  to  be  covere41: 

(1)  The  probable  Impact  of  the  proposed 
action  on  the  environment,  Including  lUi- 
pact  on  ecological  systems  such  as  wildlife, 
fish  and  marine  life.  Both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary significant  consequences  for  the  en- 
vironment should  be  Included  In  the  analysis. 
For  example,  the  Implications,  If  any,  of  tfce 
action  for  population  distribution  or  con- 
centration should  be  estimated  and  an  ais- 
sessment  made  of  the  effect  of  any  poeslDle 
change  In  population  patterns  upon  the  iie- 
Bource  base.  Including  land  use.  water,  aixd 
public  services,  of  the  area  In  question,   j 

(U)  Any  probable  adverse  envlronmenljal 
effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  (such  as 
water  or  air  pollution,  damage  to  life  s](s- 
tems.  urban  congestion,  threats  to  health  or 
other  consequences  adverse  to  the  environ- 
mental goals  set  out  In  section  101  (b)  of  t^ie 
Act).  ■ 

(111)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 
(section  102(3)  (D)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
responsible  agency  tc  "study,  develop  a|id 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recofa- 
mended  courses  of  action  In  any  propo|al 
which  Involves  vmresolved  confilcts  conceiti- 
Ing  alternative  usee  of  available  resources*) . 
A  rigorous  exploration  and  objective  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  actions  that  might  avaid 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  environmental 
effects  Is  essential.  Sufficient  analysis  of  sujch 
alternatives  and  their  costs  and  Impact  t>n 
the  environment  should  accompany  the  pro- 
posed action  through  the  agency  review  proc- 
ess In  order  not  to  foreclose  prematurely 
options  which  might  have  less  detrlmen^l 
effects.  j 

(Iv)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  ol  man's  environment  and  ijbe 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity.  This  in  essence  requires  tihe 
agency  to  assess  the  action  for  cumulative 
and  long-term  effects  from  the  perspective 
that  each  generation  Is  trustee  of  the  en^- 
roiunent  for  succeeding  generations. 

(V)  Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  co|n- 
mltments  of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented.  This  requires  the  agency  to 
identify  the  extent  to  which  the  action  cur- 
tails the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  (n- 
vlronment. 

(vl)  Where  appropriate,  a  discussion  of 
problems  and  objections  raised  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  State  and  local  entltlesi  in 
the  review  process  and  the  disposition  of  tihe 
issues  Involved.  (This  section  may  be  ad4ed 
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at  the  end  of  the  review  process  In  the  final 
text  of  the  environmental  statement.) 

(b)  With  respect  to  water  quality  aspects 
of  the  proposed  action  which  have  been  pre- 
viously certified  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
interstate  organization  as  being  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards,  the  comment  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  also  be  re- 
quired. 

(c)  In  addition  to  these  rules,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970  (42  UJ3.C.  1867  et  seq.) . 

(d)  Each  envlronmentea  statement  should 
be  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  precept 
in  section  102(2)  (A)  of  the  Act  that  aU 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  "utilize 
a  systematic,  interdisciplinary  approach 
which  will  insure  the  Integrated  use  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environ- 
mental design  arts  in  planning  and  decision 
making  which  may  have  an  Impact  on  man's 
environment." 

(e)  Appendix  1  prescribes  the  form  of  the 
summary  sheet  which  should  accompany 
each  draft  and  final  environmental  state- 
ment. 

8.  Federal  agencies  to  be  consulted  in  con- 
nection vHth  preparation  of  environmental 
statement.  At  the  earliest  point  at  which 
possible  action  requiring  an  environmental 
statement  has  been  identified  but  prior  to 
agency  decision  as  to  that  action,  the  Federal 
agency  considering  the  action,  on  the  basis 
of  Information  for  which  It  takes  responsi- 
bility, should  consult  with,  and  obtain  the 
comment  on  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  action  of,  Federal  agencies  with  Jurisdic- 
tion by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect 
to  any  environmental  Impact  involved.  These 
Federal  agencies  include  components  of  (de- 
pending on  the  aspect  or  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment Involved) : 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Defense. 

][>epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  State. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

OflSce  of  Elconomlc  Opportunity. 

For  actions  specially  affecting  the  environ- 
ment of  their  geographic  Jurisdictions,  the 
following  Federal  agencies  are  also  to  be 
consulted: 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Agencies  obtaining  comment  should  deter- 
mine which  one  or  more  of  the  above  listed 
agencies  are  appropriate  to  consult  on  the 
basis  of  the  euvas  of  expertise  identified  In 
Appendix  2  to  these  guidelines.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  above  listed  departments 
and  agencies  establish  contact  points  for  pro- 
viding comments  on  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  proposed  actions  described  in  draft 
environmental  statements  and  that  depart- 
ments from  which  comment  is  solicited,  co- 
ordinate and  consolldat«  the  comments  of 
their  component  entitles.  The  requirement 
In  section  102(2)  (C)  to  obtain  comment 
from  Federal  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  or 
statutory  obligation  of  any  Federal  agency  to 
special  expertise  is  In  addition  to  any  specific 
coordinate  or  consult  with  any  other  Federal 
or  State  agency.  Agenclee  seeking  comment 
may  establish  time  limits  ot  not  lees  than  SO 
days  for  reply,  aXter  which  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed, unless  the  agency  consulted  requests 
a  specified  extension  of  time,  that  the  agency 
consulted  has  no  comment  to  make. 
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9.  Use  of  statements  in  agency  review  proc- 
esses; distribution  to  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  (a)  Agencies  will  need  to 
identify  at  what  stage  or  stages  of  a  series 
of  actions  relating  to  a  particular  matter  the 
environmental  statement  procedures  of  this 
directive  will  be  applied.  It  will  often  be 
necessary  to  use  the  procedures  both  in  the 
development  of  a  national  program  and  In 
the  review  of  proposed  projects  within  the 
national  program.  However,  where  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  does  not  entail  prior  approval 
by  Federal  agencies  of  specific  projects,  the 
view  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in 
the  legislative,  and  possibly  appropriation, 
process  may  have  to  suffice.  The  principle  to 
be  applied  Is  to  obtain  views  of  other  agen- 
clee at  the  earliest  feasible  time  In  the  de- 
velopment of  program  and  project  proposals. 
Care  should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  dupli- 
cate the  clearance  process,  but  when  actions 
being  considered  differ  significantly  from 
those  that  have  already  been  reviewed  an 
envlroiunental  statement  should  be  provided. 

(b)  Ten  (10)  copies  of  draft  environmental 
statements  (when  prepared),  ten  (10)  copies 
of  all  comments  received  thereon  (when  re- 
ceived) ,  and  ten  (10)  copies  of  the  final  text 
of  environmental  statements  should  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent (this  will  serve  as  making  environmen- 
tal statements  available  to  the  President). 
It  is  Important  that  draft  environmental 
statements  be  prepared  and  circulated  for 
comment  and  furnished  to  the  Council  early 
enough  In  the  agency  review  process  before 
an  action  is  taken  In  order  to  permit  mean- 
ingful consideration  of  the  environmental 
Issues  Involved.  To  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
no  administrative  action  subject  to  section 
102(2)  (C)  Is  to  be  taken  sooner  than  ninety 
(90)  days  after  a  draft  environmental  state- 
ment ha*  been  circulated  for  comment,  fur- 
nished to  the  Council  and  made  available 
to  the  public  ptarsuant  to  section  12  of  these 
guidelines,  or  sooner  than  thirty  (30)  days 
after  the  final  text  of  a  statement  (together 
with  comments)  has  been  made  available  to 
the  Council  and  the  public.  With  respect  to 
recommendations  or  reports  on  proposals  for 
legUlatlon  to  which  section  102(2)  (C)  ap- 
plies, the  final  text  of  the  envlroimiental 
statement  should  be  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  In  advance  of  any  rele- 
vant Congressional  hearings. 

10.  State  and  local  review.  Where  no  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  held  on  the  proposed 
action  at  which  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  review  has  been  Invited,  and  where 
review  of  the  proposed  action  by  State  and 
local  agencies  authorized  to  develop  and  en- 
force environmental  standards  is  relevant, 
such  State  and  local  review  shall  be  provided 
for  as  follows: 

(a)  For  direct  Federal  development  proj- 
ects and  projects  assisted  under  programs 
listed  In  Attachment  D  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-95,  re- 
view by  State  and  local  governments  will  be 
through  procedure*  set  forth  under  Part  1 
of  Circular  No.  A-06. 

(b)  State  and  local  review  of  agency  pro- 
cedures, regulations,  and  policies  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  will  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-86. 

(c)  Where  these  procedures  are  not  ap- 
propriate and  where  the  proposed  action  af- 
fects matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  re- 
view of  the  proposed  action  by  State  and 
local  agencies  authorieed  to  develop  and  en- 
force envlroimiental  standards  and  their 
comments  on  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  proposed  action  may  be  obtained  direct- 
ly or  by  distributing  the  draft  environmental 
statement  to  the  appropriate  State,  regional, 
and  metropolitan  clearing  houses. 
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11.  Application  of  section  10Z{2)(C)  pro- 
cedure to  existing  projecU  and  programs.  To 
the  fuUest  extent  possible  the  section  102 
(3)  (C)  procedure  should  be  applied  to  fur- 
ther major  Federea  actions  having  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  environment  even  though 
they  arise  from  projects  or  programs  ini- 
tiated prior  to  enactment  of  the  Act  on 
January  1,  1970.  Where  it  is  not  practicable 
to  reassess  the  basic  course  of  action,  it  is 
still  important  that  further  Incremental 
major  actions  be  shaped  so  as  to  minimize 
adverse  environmental  consequences.  It  is 
also  important  In  further  action  that  ac- 
count be  Uken  of  environmental  conse- 
quences not  fully  evaluated  at  the  outset  of 
the  project  or  program. 

12.  Availability  of  environmental  state- 
ments and  comments  to  public,  (a)  In  ac- 
cord with  the  poUcy  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  Executive  Order 
11514  agencies  have  a  responsibility  to  de- 
velop proceduree  to  Insure  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable provision  of  timely  public  Informa- 
tion and  understanding  of  Federal  plans 
and  programs  with  environmental  impact  In 
order  to  obtain  the  views  of  Interested 
parties.  These  procedures  shall  Include, 
whenever  apprc^rlate,  provision  for  public 
hearings,  and  shaU  provide  the  public  with 
relevant  Information,  Including  Informa- 
tion on  alternative  courses  of  action. 

(b)  The  agency  which  prepared  the  en- 
vironmental statement  Is  responsible  for 
making  such  statement  and  the  comments 
received  available  to  the  public  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  (6  U.S.C.  sec.  562)  without  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  Interagency  memoranda 
therefrom.  With  respect  to  recommendations 
or  reports  on  proposals  for  legislation,  the 
environmental  statement  and  comments 
shoiUd  be  made  available  to  the  public  at  the 
same  time  they  are  f\imlshed  to  the  Con- 
gress. With  respect  to  administrative  actions, 
except  where  advance  public  disclosure  will 
result  In  significantly  Increased  costs  of  pro- 
curement to  the  Government,  the  draft  en- 
vironmental statement  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  at  the  same  time  it 
Is  circulated  for  comment  and  furnished  to 
the  Council,  and  the  final  text  of  the  state- 
ment and  comments  received  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  when  furnished  to 
the  Council.  Agencies  which  hold  hearings 
on  proposed  administrative  actions  or  legis- 
lation should  make  the  draft  environmental 
statements  available  to  the  public  fifteen 
(15)  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the  relevant 
hearings.  Agencies  shall  Institute  appro- 
priate procedures  to  Implement  those  re- 
quirements for  public  availability  of  en- 
vironmental statements  and  comments 
thereon.  These  shall  Include  arrangements 
for  avallabUlty  of  the  draft  and  final  texts 
of  environmental  statements  and  comments 
at  the  head  and  appropriate  regional  offices 
of  the  responsible  agency  and  at  appropriate 
State,  re^onal,  and  metropolitan  clearing- 
houses. 

13.  Supplementary  guidelines,  evaluation 
of  procedures,  (a)  The  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  after  examining  environ- 
mental statements  and  agency  procedures 
with  respect  to  such  statements  will  Issue 
such  supplements  to  these  guidelines  as  are 
necessary. 

(b)  Agencies  will  continue  to  assess  their 
experience  In  the  Implementation  of  the  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  provisions  of  the  Act  and  in 
conforming  with  these  guidelines  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  by  December  1,  1971.  Such  reports 
should  Include  an  Identification  of  problem 
areas  and  suggestions  for  revision  or  clarlfl- 
catlon  of  these  guidelines  to  achieve  effective 
coordination  of  views  on  environmental  as- 
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pects  (and  alternatives,  where  appropriate) 
of  proposed  actlosis  without  impoelng  un- 
productive administrative  procedures. 

RtTSSELL   E.    TRAIK, 

Ohsirman. 


Appendix  1 

FORM  or  THE  SUMMABT  SHEET  WHICH  SHOTTUl 
ACCOMPANT  EACH  DaATT  AND  FINAL  ErivlnON- 
MENTAI.    STATEMENT 

There  should  be  a  sxmimary  statement  of 
no  more  than  one  page  containing  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

1.  Date  of  the  statement. 

2.  Indication  whether  statement  Is  draft 
or  final. 

3.  A  complete  listing  of  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  from  whlrfi  commente 
have  been  received. 

4.  The  first  three  Items  (environmental 
Impact,  adverse  environmental  effecte  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  alternatives)  of  the  five 
required  under  Section  102  (2)  (C)  should 
be  briefly  summarlaed. 

5.  The  summary  should  show  whether  the 
proposed  action  Is  (a)  legislative  (proposed 
legislation  or  report  on  legislation)  or  (b) 
administrative. 
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Appendix  2 
fedebal  agencies  with  jubisdiction  bt  law 
os  special  expertise  to  comment  on  vaei- 
ous  ttpe8  of  environmental  impacts 

AIR 

Air  Quality  and  Air  Pollution  Control 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Mines  (foesU  and  gaseous  fuel 

combustion). 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
^wUdUfe). 
Department  of  Transportation — 

Asistant   Secretary  for   Systems  Develop- 
ment and  Technology  (auto  emissions). 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (aircraft 
emissions) . 

Weather  Modification 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

SNBRGT 

Environmental   Aspects  of  Electric   Energy 

Generation 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (nuclear  power). 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
Water  Quality  Office. 
Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  (rural 
areas). 
Federal  Power  Commission  (hydro  facilities 

and  transmission  lines). 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (urban  areas). 
Depcutment  of  the  Interior— (fadUtlee  and 

Government  lands) . 
Natural  Gas  Energy  Development  Generation 
Federal  Power  Commission. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

Geological  Survey,  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

KAZARDOnS    SUBSTANCES 

Toxic  Materials 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 
Department  of  Defense. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Pesticides. 
Department  of  Agriculture— 
Agricultural   Research   Service    (bl<rtogloal 
controls,  food  and  fiber  production). 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WHdllfe  (ef- 
fects on  fish  and  wildlife) , 
Berbioidea 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Pesticides. 
Transportation  and  Handling  Of  Hazardoua 

Materials 
Interstate  Commerce  Oominlsslon. 
Department  of  Defense — 

Armed  Services  Explodve  Safety  Board. 
Department  of  Tranaportation — 

Federal  Highway  Adminlatratton  Bxireau  ot 
Motor  Carrier  Safety. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  Develc^- 
ment  and  Technology 

Office  of  Hazardous  Matorials. 

Office  of  Pipeline  Safety. 
Environmenul  Protection  Agency    (baEard- 

ous  substances) . 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (radioactive  sub- 
stances) . 

LAND  17SX  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Coastal  Areas:  Wetland*.  tituoHea,  Water- 
fowl Refuges,  arid  Beaches 
Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard  (bridges,  navigation) . 
Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (beaches,  dredge 
and  fill  permits,  Refuge  Act  permits) . 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  (coastal  geology). 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  (beaches). 
Department  of  Commerce- 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepherlc  Admin- 
istration. 
Bureau  of  Commtixlal  Fisheries. 
Department  of  Agriculture— 
Soil  Conservation  Service    (soU  stability, 
hydrology). 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Water  Quality  Office. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (urban  aspects) . 

Historic  and  Archeological  Sites 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preeervaition. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment  (urban  areas) . 

Flood  Plains  and  Watershed* 

Department  of  Agriculture- 
Agricultural    StabUlzatlon    and    Research 

Service. 
Soil  Conservation  Servloe. 
Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior- 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (urban  areas) . 

Department  of  Defense — 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mineral  Land  Reclamation 

Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Department  of  Agriculture — 
Forest  Service. 
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Parkt,  Forests,  and  Outdoor  Recreation 
Areas 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

National  Park  Service. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Dep«tftment  of  Agriculture — 

Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop* 

ment  (urban  areas) . 
Soil  and  Plant  Life.  Sedimentation.  Srosioi. 
and  Hydroloffie  Conditions 

Department  of  Agriculture — 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 
Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Defense — 
Corps    of    Engineers     (dredging,    aqxiatlii 
plants). 

Department  of  Commerce —  i 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepiberlc  Admin  ■ 

istratlon    (national  oceans  sxirvey). 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Biireau  of  Land   Managemeut. 

Bureau  of  Rec'amatJnn. 

ironB 

Noijc  Control  and  A-baternent 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Assistant   Secretary  for  Systems  Develop  • 
ment  and  Technology. 

OfSce  of  Noise  Abatement. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Department  of  Bousing  and  Urban  Develop' 

ment    (urban    land   use    aspects,   building 

materials  standards) . 

PHTSIOLOGICAL    HEALTH    AND    HTTMAN    WZIX  ] 
BEING  ' 

Chemical  Contamination  and  Food        | 
Prodtuts 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Well 
fare—  I 

Food    and    Drug    Administration     (food^ 
drugs.  c<:«meUcs » . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Pesticides  (economic  poisons) .     i 

Food  Additives  and  Food  Sanitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welf 
fare — 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

OfBce  of  Pesticides  (economic  poisons,  e.g 
pesticide  residues). 
Department  of  Agriculture — 

Consumer  Marketing  Service    (meat  an(  t 
poultry  products). 

Microbiological  Contamination 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Radiation  and  Radiological  Health 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel^ 
fare- 
National      Institute      of      Envlronmenti^ 
Health  Sciences. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Radiation. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Mines  (uranium  mines). 

Sanitation  and  Waste  Systems 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel|- 
fare — 
National      Institute      of      Environmental 

Health  Sciences. 
Health   Services   and   Mental   Health  Ad- 
ministration. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency- 
Solid  Waste  Office. 
Water  Quality  Offloe. 
Department  of  Traasportatlon — 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  (ship  sanitation). 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Mines    (mineral  waste  and  r^ 
cycling,  mine  acid  wastes) . 
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Shellfish  Sanitation 
Department  of  Commerce- 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
National    Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Ad* 
ministration. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel> 
fare — 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Air 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 
Department  of  Transportation — 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Water 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Water  Quality  Office. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Department  of  Commerce — 

National    Oceanic    and    Atmospheric   Ad- 
ministration. 
Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard. 

Land 

Dejjartment  of  Transportation — 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
Urban    Mass   Transportation   Administra- 
tion. 

URBAN 

Congestion  in  Urban  Areas,  Housing  and 
Building  Displacement 

Department  of  Transportation — 
Urban   Mass   Transportation   Administra- 
tion. 
P'ederal  Highway  Administration. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare- 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Environmental  Effects  With  Special  Impact 
in  Low-Income  Neighborhoods 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (urban  areas). 
Department  of  Commerce  (economic  devel- 
opment areas) . 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

Rodent  Control 
Department     of     Health,     Education,     and 
Welfare — 
Health     Services     and     Mental     Health 
Administration. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (urban  areas) . 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Urban  Planning 
Department  of  Transportation — 

Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Department  of  Commerce — 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

WATEB 

Water  Quality  and  Water  Pollution  Control 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Bureau  of  Mines. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Office  of  Saline  Water. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
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Water  Quality  Office. 
Department  of  Defense — 

Navy  (slilp  pollution  control). 

Army    Corps    of    Engineers    (Refuse    Act 
permits). 
Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard   (oil  spills,  ship  sanitation). 

Oceanography 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National    Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Ad- 
ministration. 
Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard. 

WILOLirE 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of   Sport   Plshertea   and   Wildlife. 

nmERAL  AOENCT  OITICIS  FOB  RBCEIVINO  AND 
COORDINATINO  COMMENTS  UPON  ENVfflON- 
KSNTAL  IMPACT  BTATEMZNTS 

Agency  and  Contact 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  38&-7803. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  Orville 
H.  Lerch,  Alternate  Federal  Co-Chalrman, 
967-^103. 

Department  of  the  Army  (Corps  of  En- 
gineers), Colonel  J.  B.  Newman,  Executive 
Director  of  Civil  Wcx'ks,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  693-7168. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  For  Non- 
Regulatory  Matters:  Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  973- 
5391. 

For  Regulatory  Matters:  Christopher  L. 
Henderson,  Assistant  Director  for  Regulation, 
973-7531. 

Dep>artment  of  Commerce,  Dr.  Sydney  R. 
Galler,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  967-4335. 

Department  of  Defense,  Dr.  Louis  M. 
Rousselot.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  rnvlronment) ,  697-2111. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Robert 
Hayward,  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
632-7692. 

Federal  Power  Commission,  Frederick  H. 
Warren,  Commissioner's  Advisor  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  386-6084. 

General  Services  Administration.  Rod 
Kreger.  Deputy  Administrator,  343-6077. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Donald  Bliss,  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary, 962-4742. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: '  Charles  Orlebeke,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary.  755-8960. 

Alternate  Contact,  George  Wright,  Office  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary,  755-8192. 

S.  William  Green,  Regional  Administrator 
n,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Office,  26 
Federal  Plaza,  New  Tork,  NY  10007  (212-264- 
8068). 

Warren  P.  Phelan,  Regional  Administrator 
m,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Office, 
Curtis  Building,  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia.  PA  19106  (215-597-2560). 

Edward  H.  Baxter,  Regional  Administrator 
IV,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Office, 
Peachtree — Seventh  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30823  (404-626-5585). 

Don  Morrow  (Acting),  Regional  Adminis- 
trator V,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Of- 
fice, 360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ill 
60501  (312-353-5680). 

Richard  L.  Morgan,  Regional  Administrator 
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'  Contact  the  Deputy  Under  SecreUry 
with  regard  to  environmental  Impacts  of 
legislation,  policy  statements,  program  regu- 
lations and  procedures  and  precedent-mak- 
ing project  decisions.  For  all  other  HUD  con- 
sultation, contact  the  HUD  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator in  whose  Jurisdiction  the  project 
lies,  as  follows : 

James  J.  Barry,  Regional  Administrator  I, 
Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Office,  Room 
405,  John  P.  Kennedy  Federal  Building,  Bos- 
ton, MA  02203    (617-223-4068). 


VI  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Office, 
Federal  Office  Building,  819  Taylor  Street, 
port  Worth,  TX  76102    (817-8S4-2867). 

Harry  T.  Morley,  Jr.,  Regional  Administra- 
tor VII,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Offloe, 
911  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  MO  84106 
(818-374-2661). 

Robert  C.  Rosenheim,  Regional  Administra- 
tor Vin,  Attn :  Environmental  Clearance  Of- 
fice Samsonlte  BuUdlng.  1060  South  Broad- 
wav   Denver,  CO  80209  (303-837-4061). 

Robert  H.  Balda,  Regional  Administrator 
IX,  Attn :  Environmental  Clearance  Office,  460 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Post  Office  Box  35008. 
Ban  Francisco,  CA  94102  (415-656-4762) . 

Oscar  P.  Pederson,  Regional  Administra- 
tor X  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Office, 
Room  226.  Arcade  Plaza  BuUdlng,  Seattle,  WA 
98101    (206-583-5415). 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Jack  O.  Horton. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  343-6412. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Marieu 
E.  Foley,  Assistant  Managing  Director,  737- 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Frank 
Carucci.   Acting   Director,   254-6000. 

St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, John  B.  Adams  IH,  Chief  Engineer, 

"Tennisee  Valley  Authority,  Dr.  Franc^ 
Gartrell  Director  of  Environmental  Research 
and  Development,  616-785-2002. 

Department  of  TransportaUon.  Michael  6 
Cafferty.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment 
and  Urban  Systems,  426-46M.  „.„    ^r 

Department  of  State,  Christian  Herter,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  632-7964. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Charles  H.  Conrad,  Executive  Director.  382- 

"idvlsory  CouncU  on  Historic  I^servatlo^ 
Robert  G^rvey.  Executive  Director,  801  l»tb 
Street  NW.,  Suite  618.  343-8607. 

EVIEONMENTAI.  IMPACT  STATEMENTS  RE- 
CEn/ED  BY  THE  COUNCIL  O.T  ENVIEONMENTAL 
QUALTTT    TO    PEBRUABY    1,    1971 

(TO  Obtain  a  copy  of  a  statement  cwi- 
tact  the  person  whose  name  is  listed  dl- 
ncnv  below  the  title  of  the  particular 
aeency  involved.  Telephone  numbers  refer 
Sf  Washington,  D.C.,  area  code  202,  unless 
otherwise  Indicated.  Draft  statements  we 
not  listed  after  final  statements  have  been 
received  on  a  proposed  action  previously 
covered  I.  a  draft  statement.) 

APPALACHIAN     BB3IONAL     COMMISSION 

Contact:  OrvUle  H.  Lerch,  Alternate  Fed- 
eral Co-Chalrman  (967-4103) . 
Draft 
Title  and  Date 
Propc«ecl     research     and     demonstration 
project  m  Kentucky  to  determine  new  ap- 
proaches to  surface  mining,  September  24. 

ATOMIC    ENEBOT    COMMISSION 

Contact:  For  Non-Regulatory  Matters: 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Director.  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs  (973-5391);  for  Regu- 
latory Matters:  Christopher  L.  Henderson. 
Assistant    Director     for    Regulation     (973- 

7631). 

Draft 

Title  and  Date 

Application  for  a  license  to  operate  the 
H.  B.  Robinson  Plant.  Unit  2  by  the  Caro- 
lina P  .wer  and  Light  Company,  South  Caro- 
lina. June  5. 

Operation  by  the  Consumers  Power  Com- 
panv  of  the  Palisades  Nuclear  Power  Sta- 
tion. S:;uth  Haven,  Michigan  (Rec'd  2nd 
draft  10/191,  Junes. 

Statement  en  the  CANNIKIN  (Amohltka 
nuclear  test)  Alaska,  June  17. 

Pr  posed  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Hutchinson  Island  Nuclear  Power  Kant 
by  the  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company, 
June  22. 

Application  for  the  Proposed  Oceonee  Nu- 
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clear  StaUons  Units  1,  2,  and  3  by  the  Duke 
Power  Co.,  South  Carolina,  July  22. 

Proposed  Midland  Plant  Unite  1  and  2  by 
the  Consumer  Power  Co.  Michigan,  August  6. 
Point  Beach  Nuclear  Plant  Unit  No.  I  and 
2  by  the  Wisconsin  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany and  Michigan  Power  Company,  Wiscon- 
sin, August  11. 

San  Onofre  Nuclear  Generating  Station 
Units  2  and  3.  California,  August  18. 

Forked  River  Nuclear  Generating  Station 
by  the  Jersey  Central  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany. New  Jersey,  August  IB. 

Application  to  operate  the  Vermont  Yan- 
kee Nuclear  Power  SUtlon,  September  23. 

Proposed  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power  Plant 
Unit  No.  2  by  the  Detroit  Bdlaon  Co.  Michi- 
gan, October  6. 

Pilgrim  Nuclear  Power  Station  by  the 
Boston  Kdlson  Company.  Massachusetts.  Oc- 
tober 12. 

Proi>osed  Joseph  M.  Parley  Nu(de«tf  Plants 
Units  1  and  2  by  the  Alabama  Power  Com- 
pany, October  15. 

License  to  operate  a  uranium  fuel  element 
fabrication  plant  In  Richland,  Wash.,  by  the 
Jersey  Nuclear  Company,  October  20. 

Three  Mile  Island  Nuclear  Station  Unit  1 
by  the  MetropoUtan  Edison  Company.  Penn- 
sylvania, October  28. 

Proposed  Limerick  Generating  Station  by 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  Pennsylvania, 
November  17. 

Radioactive  Waste  Repository,  Lyoni, 
Kansas,  November  30. 

Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company,  Nu- 
clear. Unit  2.  December  1. 

Florida  Power  and  Light  Company  Turkey 
Point  Plants  Unit  Nos.  8  and  4.  December  28. 

Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Environmental 
Reports  for  Nuclear  Power  Plants.  January 

Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station.  Nev- 
ada, January  16. 

Quad  Cities  Nuclear  Power  Station  Units  1 
and  2.  Ilimou,  January  19. 
Final 
Title  and  Date 

Operation  and  Construction  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  of  the  Sequoyah  Nu- 
clear Plant  Units  1  &  2.  Tennessee,  May  1. 

Operation  by  Northern  states  Power  Com- 
pany of  the  Montlcello  Nuclear  Generating 
Plant  (Unit  1).  Minnesota,  May  1- 

Construction  and  Operation  by  the  Du- 
quesne  Light  Company,  Pennsylvania  Light 
Company,  and  Ohio  Edison  Company  of  the 
Beaver  Valley  Power  Station— Beaver,  Penn- 
sylvania, May  12. 

Operation  by  the  Connecticut  Light  and 
Power  Co.,  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co., 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.,  and  the 
MUlstone  Point  Company  of  Millstone  Nu- 
clear Power  Station   (Unit  1).  Connecticut, 

July  7.  „ 

Shoreham  Nuclear  Power  Station  Plant 
Unit  No.  1  by  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Com- 
pany. New  York,  September  14. 

Millstone  Point  Company's  Application  to 
construct  the  MUlstone  Nuclear  Power  Sta- 
tion Unit  2.  Connecticut,  September  15. 

Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuel  Plant  by  AUled- 
Gulf  Nuclear  Services.  South  Carolina,  Octo- 
ber 15. 

North  Anna  Power  Station  by  the  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Company,  November  13. 

Proposed  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Trojan  Nuclear  Plant  by  the  PorUand  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co..  Oregon,  November  18. 

Construction  of  Davls-Besse  Nuclear  Power 
Station  by  Toledo  Edison  Company  and 
Cleveland  Electric  niumlnatlng  Co.  Ohio, 
November  20. 

Underground  Nuclear  Test  Programs — ^Ne- 
vada Teat  Site,   November   20. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.Y.  for  Indian 
Point  Nuclear  Generating  Unit  #2.  Decem- 
ber 8. 

Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station  Unit  3  by 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  HilnolB,  Decem- 
ijer  31. 
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Shirley  Basin  Uranium  Mill,  Wyoming,  Jan- 
uary 6. 

DELAWAEE    BIVEB    BASIN    COMMISSION 

Contact:  Mr.  W.  Brlnton  Whitehall,  Sec- 
retary, Delaware  River  Basin  Commlaslon 
(609-883-9600). 

Draft 

Title  and  Date 
Point  Pleasant  Diversion  Plant,  Bucks  & 
Montgomery  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  Janu- 
ary 6. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AOBICtJLTUBE 

Contact:  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrely,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  (388-7808). 

Draft 
Title  and  Date 

Action  to  restrict  \»8es  of  the  herbicide 
2    4,  5,  T.  June  16. 

East  Sector  Whitewater  River  Watershed, 
Kansas  (SCSI.  August  10. 

Upper  McKee  Creek  (North  Fork)  Water- 
shed, nilnols  (SCS),  August  11.  

West  Sector  Whitewater  River  Watershed, 
Kansas  (SCS),  August  12. 

Lower  McKee  Creek  (North  Fork)  Water- 
shed, Illinois  (SCS),  August  13. 

Work  Plan  for  Snapping  Shoals  Creek  Wa- 
tershed, Georgia   (SCS),  August  14. 

Kadashan  Bottom  WatcrBhed,  Oklahoma, 

August  28.  „        ^ 

^leto  Creek  Watershed  Work  Plan,  Texas, 

September  4. 

Stone  Corral  Watershed,  Callforma,  Sep- 
tember 9.  „       ,  ». 

Statement  on  Meat  Inspection  ReguUtlons 
(Consumer  and  Marketing  Service) ,  Sep- 
tember 15, 

Perllla  Mountain  Watershed.  Arizona,  Sep- 
tember 21.  ^ 

Access  to  Mining  Claims  of  Cougar  Devel- 
opment Corp.  near  Labohn  Gay  Snoqualmle 
National  Forest,  Washington  (SCS),  Sep- 
tember 24. 

Lower  Clear  Boggy  Creek  Watershed.  Okla- 
homa (SOS),  October  1. 

Red  Lick  Creek  Watershed,  Kentucky 
(SOS),  October  14. 

Deep  Red  Run-Coflln  Creek  Watershed. 
Oklahoma  (SCS),  October  15. 

Work  Plan  for  the  Yantlc  Blver  Watershed. 
Connecticut  (SCS) ,  October  28. 

Management  of  French  Pete  Creek,  WUlam- 
ette  National  Forest,  Oregon,  November  6. 

Propoeed  purchase  and  use  of  the  Insecti- 
cide Zectran  to  suppress  outbreaks  of  the 
spruce  budworm  and  Jack-pine  budworm. 
Idaho,  Montana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

Management  proposal  for  the  Magruder 
Corridor,  Magruder  Ranger  District,  Bltteroot 
National  Forest,  Idaho,  November  27. 

Work  Plan  for  the  Sweetwater  Creek  Wa- 
tershed,  Tennessee    (SCS),   December   9. 

Imported  Fire  Ant  southern  States,  Janu- 
ary 15. 

Final 

Title  and  Date 

Proposed  FIFRA  Amendments,  May  12. 

Water  Bank  Act   (HR  15770) .  May  25. 

Management  Practices  on  the  Bltteroot 
National  Forest  in  Montana  (FS) .  June  18. 

28  Watershed  work  plans  (prepared  under 
authority  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act— PL  83-566).  August 
11  (all) : 

Bahala  Creek,  Mississippi. 

Clear  Creek,  Illinois. 

Clear  Creek,  Nebraska. 

Crooked  Arroyo,  Colorado. 

East  Upper  Maple  River,  Michigan. 

Fish  Stream,  Maine. 

Headwaters  of  the  Chattooga  River,  Geor- 
gia. 

Hog  Creek,  Texas. 

Indian  Creek-Bobo  Bayou,  Mississippi.* 


•Project  IB  a  subwatershad  of  the  Yazoo 
River  Watershed  Project  authorized  under 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944— (PL  78-534). 
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Lake  Verret,  Louisiana. 

Lost  River,  Indiana. 

McClellan  Creek.  Texas. 

McKay-Rock  Creek,  Oregon. 

Newland  Creek,  Montana. 

North  Oconee  River,  Qeorgla. 

Pine  Valley.  Oregon. 

Pond  Creek.  Texas. 

Rocky  Creek.  Arkansas. 

Spadra  Creek,  Arkansas. 

St.  Mary's  River,  Maryland. 

Tallaseehatchle  Creek,  Alabama. 

Upper  Cibolo  Creek,  Texas. 

Upper  Ouachita  River,  Arkaosas. 

Upper  Petit  Jean,  ArkaxuM. 

Upper  Turtle  River,  North  Dakota. 

West  Branch,  Westfleld  River,  Massachu- 
setts. 

West  Carroll,  Louisiana. 

Wilson  Creek,  South  Carolina. 

Pulpmlll  Installation  at  Echo  Cove, 
August  12. 

Nl   River  Watershed,  Virginia,  September 

le.  : 

Sanderaon  Canyon  Watershed,  Texas,  Sep- 
tember 21. 

Mill  Creek  Watershed.  West  Vlrgliila,  Octo- 
ber 14. 

Clarence  Cannon  Memorial  WatersHe^. 
Missouri,  October  22. 

Middle  South  Branch  Forest  River  Watev- 
shed.  North  Dakota,  October  22. 

Cedar  Creek  Watershed,  Qeorgla,  Octo- 
ber 23.  j 

Oak-Middle  Creek  Tributaries  of  Sa|t 
Creek  Watershed,  Nebraska,  October  36. 

Application  for  Minerals  Prospecting  h(y 
Che  Phelps  Dodge  CSorporatlon  In  the  Blue 
Range  Primitive  Area,  Apache  National  FoB- 
est,  Arlsona,  Noyember  S. 

Statement  on  Little  Blgby  Creek  Wateif- 
shed.  Tennessee,  December  7.  1 

Timber  Management  Practices  on  Natlor 
Forests  In  West  Virginia,  December  11. 


mthorieed 
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DEPAJITMENT    OF    ASMT     (COBP3    OF   XH 

Contact:  Frances  X.  Kelley,  Assistant  tc^ 
Conservation  LUlsoo  (ENO  PA-P),  Office  df 
Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Chief  of  SnglneeiB 
1693-0329). 

Draft 
Title  and  Date 

Flood     Control     Projects — Pre-authorie 
Studies: 

Peyton  Creek,  Texas,  November  36. 

Spring  River  and  Tributaries,  Mlaacnin, 
Kan&ss.  and  Oklahoma,  November  28. 

Authorized  Projects: 

West  Kentucky  Tributaries,  Kentucky, 
January  14. 

Final 
TlUe  and  Date 

Flood  Control  Project*— Pre-avthorigeit 
Studies: 

Four  Mile  Run,  Virginia,  October  20. 

Sabine  River  Basin,  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
October  26. 

MUl   Creek.   (Mile,   November  3. 

Posten  Bayou,  Arkansas,  November  6. 

Red  Run  Drain  and  Lower  Clinton  Rivet, 
Mlclilgan,  November  6. 

•^^rcadla,  Oklahoma,  November  6. 

Mississippi  River,  Winona,  MlnneaoU,  No- 
vember 9. 

Point  Place,  Ohio,  November  9. 

Potomac  River  and  Tributaries,  Virginia. 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  ani 
District  of  Columbia,  November  12. 

Oahe  Reservoir,  Missouri  River,  Nort|k 
Dakota,  no  date. 

Alabama— Coosa  River,  Selma,  AlatMunsi, 
November  13. 

Arkansas — Red  Rivers,  Water  QuaUty,  P»rt 
U,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Kansas,  November 
13. 

Beals  Creek,  Big  Spring,  Texas,  November 
13. 

Blue  River,  TTansaa  City,  Missouri  am  1 
Kansas,  November  13. 
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Cottonwood  Creek,  California,  November 
13. 

Dee  Molnee  River,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Novem- 
ber 13. 

Eastern  Rapides  and  South  Central  Avo- 
yelles Parishes,  Louisiana,  November  18. 

ElUoott  Creek,  New  York.  November  13. 

Fort  Chartree  and  Ivy  Landing  Drainage 
Dlstriot  No.  6  and  Stringtown  Drainage  and 
levee  District  No.  4,  Illinois,  November  13. 

Frio  River,  Three  Rivers,  Texas,  Novem- 
ber 13. 

Ooleta  and  vldnlty,  California,  Novem- 
bo'  13. 

Jack  and  Slmmerly  Sloughs  Area,  Cali- 
fornia, November  18. 

Kaneohe-KaUua.  Oahu,  Hawaii,  November 
13. 

Marlon.  Kansas,  November  18. 

Merced  Ooiinty  Streams,  California,  No- 
vember 13. 

Mississippi  River,  Davenport  Iowa,  and 
MoUne.  Illinois,  NovMnber  13. 

Mississippi  River  between  Colimibiis  and 
Hickman,  Kentucky,  November  13. 

Placer  Creek,  Wallace,  Idaho.  November  13. 

Portugues  and  Bucana  Rivers.  Puerto  Rioo, 
November  18. 

Reedy  River,  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
November  13. 

Running  Water  Draw,  Plalnvlew,  Texas, 
November  13. 

San  Luis  Rey  River,  California,  November 
18. 

Scajaquada  Creek  and  TVlbutariet,,  New 
York,  November  18. 

Sheyenne  River,  North  Dakota,  November 
18. 

Snohomish  River  and  Tributaries,  Wash- 
lng1x>n,  November  18. 

Souris  River,  North  Dakota,  November  18. 

Steele  Bayou  Basin,  Mississippi,  November 
18. 

Streams  In  vicinity  of  Fairfield,  California, 
November  18. 

UtUverslty  Wash  and  Spring  Brook,  River- 
side Co.,  CallfCM^a,  November  13. 

Warm  Creek.  California,  November  13. 

Wenatchee,  Washington,  November  18. 

Western  Tennessee  Tributaries,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  November  13. 

Wild  Rice  River,  Minnesota,  November  13. 

Zlntel  Canyon,  vicinity  and  Kennewick, 
Washington,  November  18. 

Authorized  Projects: 

Bonneville,  Washington  and  Oregon,  Sep- 
tember 28. 

Harriaonvllle  and  Ivy  Drainage,  Illinois, 
November  2. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  November  9 

Oviachlta  River,  Arkansas,  November  18. 

Orutcho  Creek,  Oklahoma,  November  27. 

Broad  Creek,  North  Carolina,  November  30. 

Wood  River,  Illinois.  December  2 

East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  December  3. 

Waurika  Lake,  Oklahoma,  December  7. 

Cache  River  Basin,  Arkansas,  December  7. 

Amea  Lake,  Iowa,  December  14. 

Big  Stone  Lake — Whetstone  River,  Minne- 
90t<^  December  18. 

Plpeetem  Lake.  North  Dakota,  December 
18. 

Quttenberg,  Iowa,  December  22. 

Bloomington  Lake,  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  December  24. 

Sangamon  River  (Oakley  Reservoir,  nil- 
nolB.  December  24. 

Remedial    work   near   the   mouth   of   the 

Sangamon  River   (Oakley  Reservoir) ,  Dli- 

Kaw  Lake.  Oklahoma,  December  81. 

ITmatilla  River,  Oregon,  January  14. 

Little  Rock  Levee,  Arkansas,  January  14. 

Turkey  Creek.  South  Carolina,  January  19. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  January  19. 

Oillham  Lake.   Arkansas,   Janiuiry  21. 

LaFarge  Lake,  Wisconsin,  January  26. 

Lower  Oranlte,  Washington,  January  28. 

Navigation  Projects:  Preauthorized 
Studies: 

Frenchboro  Harbor,  Maine,  November  3. 
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Dunkirk  Harbor,  New  York,  November  9. 

NorthpKJTt  Harbor,  Wisconsin,  November  9. 

Atlantic  Intercoastal  Waterway  Bridges, 
North  Carolina,  November  13. 

Baltimore  Harbor,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
November  13. 

Black  River  Harbor,  Alcona  Co.,  Michigan, 
November  13. 

Calcasieu  River,  Devil's  Elbow,  Louisiana, 
November  13. 

C  &  S  Florida-Small  Boat  Navigation,  Flor- 
ida, November  13. 

Columbia  River  and  Tributaries,  Washing- 
ton, November  13. 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  November  13. 

Delaware  Bay — Chesapeake  Bay  WW.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  and  Virginia,  November  13. 

East  River,  New  York,  November  13. 

Edgartown  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 13. 

Freeport  Harbor.  Texas,  November  13. 

Galveston  Harbor.  Texas.  November  13. 

Geneva -on- the-lake,  Ohio.  November  13. 

Hoonah  Harbor.  Alaska.  November  13. 

Hmnboldt  Harbor.  Alaska,  November  13. 

Ludlngton  Harbor,  Michigan,  November  13. 

Manteo  (Shallowbagj  Bay,  North  Carolina, 
November  13. 

Metlakatla  Harbor,  Alaska,  November  13. 

Missouri  River,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Nebraska,  November   13. 

Mobile  Harbor,  Alabama,  November  18. 

Murrells  Inlet,  South  Carolina,  November 
13. 

Nawlllwill  Haibor,  Hawaii,  November  13. 

New  Jersey  Coastal  Inlet  and  Beaches,  New 
Jersey,  November  13. 

Ottowa  River  Harbor,  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
November  18. 

Ouaohita-Black  Rivers  Navigation  Projeot, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  November  13. 

Pamlico  River  and  Morebead  City  Harbor, 
North  Carolina,  November  13. 

Pleasant  Bay,  Massachusetts,  November  13. 

Port  Sutton,  Florida,  November  13. 

San  Leandro  Marina,  Alameda  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia, November  13. 

Tampa  Harbor,  Florida,  November  13. 

Texas  City,  Texas,  November  13. 

Waukegan  Harbor,  Illinois,  November  13. 

Authorieed  Projects: 

Dredging  and  Water  Quality  Problems 
Great  Lakes,  March  18. 

New  Madrid  Harbor,  Missouri,  August  27. 

Replacement  Lock  and  Dam  No.  26.  Illinois, 
October  3. 

Tangipahoa  River,  Louisiana,  November  18. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  River,  Kansas,  (1962 
modification)  Project,  December  2. 

Harvey  Canal — Bajou  Bataria  Levee,  Loui- 
siana, December  14. 

Mollne,  Illinois,  December  14. 

Sergius  and  Whitestone  Narrows,  Alaska, 
December  24. 

Cedar  River  Harbor,  Michigan,  December 
30. 

New  Buffalo  Harbor.  Mlcblgtm,  December 
30. 

Pithlachascottee  River,  Florida,  January  18. 

Adams  Creek,  South  CEirollna,  January  19. 

Cow  Creek  Channel,  Kansas,  January  22. 

Beach  Srosion  Projects,  Pre-axithorized 
Studies: 

Corpus  Chrlsti  Beach,  Texas,  November  13. 

Lee  Coimty,  Florida,  November  13. 

Lido  Key,  Florida,  November  13. 

North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  No- 
vember 13. 

South  Shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Ft.  Niagara 
State  Park.  New  York.  November  13. 

Tybee  Island,  Georgia,  November  13. 

Revere  tmd  Nantasket,  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 13. 

Authorized  Projects: 

Ocracoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  Novem- 
ber 19. 

Cliff  Walk.  Rhode  Island.  December  14. 

Sunset  Cliffs,  California,  January  12. 

Proposed  Harbor  and  Waterway  Renewal 
Act  of  1970,  May  23. 

Snettisham,  Alaska,  January  19. 
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DEPAKTMENT   OF    OKTENSE     (DBPAETMrNT    OF 
THE    An    FORCE) 

Contact:  Headquarters  U8AF  (AFTREV) 
Attn:  Chief,  Environmental  Protection 
Group  (OX 7-1147). 

Final 
Title  and  Date 
L\ike    Air    Force    Base,    Arizona    (fighter 
training  base) ,  October  30. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    (DEPARTMENT   OF 
THE    ARMY) 

Contact:  Director  of  Installations,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics,  Department  of  the 
Army  (694-8122). 

Draft 

Title  and  Date 

Operation  CHASE  (Ocean  Disposal  of  Con- 
crete Vaults  Containing  Chemical  Muni- 
tions), near  Florida,  July  30. 

Biological  Demilitarization.  Colorado. 
Maryland.  Arkansas.  November  25, 

Operation  Red  Hat.  Johnston  Island,  De- 
cember 31. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE     (DEPARTMENT    OP 
THE    NAVY) 

Contact:  Director,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Division,  Department  of  the  Navy — 
OPNAV45  (695-9793   . 

Draft 
Title  and  Date 
Underwater  Demolition  of  Ordnance,  near 
the  Island  of  Culebra,  Puerto  Rico,  December 
28. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Contact:  Office  of  Information  Public 
Queries  (343-3172). 

Draft 
Title  and   Date 

Colorado  River  Basin  PUot  Project,  Decem- 
ber 14. 

Trans  Alaska  Pipeline,  January  13. 

Black  Mesa  Coal  Mining  Operation,  Arl- 
Bona,  January  13. 

Navajo  Black  Mesa  Coal  Haul.  Railroad, 
Arizona,  January  13. 

Navajo — McCullough  Transmission,  Ari- 
zona, January  13. 

Navajo — Phoenix  Transmission  System, 
Arizona,  January  13. 

Final 
TlUe  and  Date 

Yukon  River-North  Slope  Road  Alaska, 
March  20. 

Dyke-Marsh — George  Washington  Parkway 
Land  Exchange,  Virginia,  June  10. 

Cancellation  of  Oil  Leases  and  Creation  of 
a  National  Energy  Reserve  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  California,  June  11. 

Narrows  Unit,  Mlssoiui  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect, Colorado    (H.R.   6715),  June   19. 

Closed  Basin  Division,  San  Luis  Valley 
Project,  Colorado  (HJl.  17067),  July  IS. 

Loan  application  by  the  Central  Oregon 
Irrigation  Project,  Oregon,  July  17. 

St.  Johns  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
Brevard  County,  Florida,  August  14. 

San  Pablo  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
m  Sonoma  and  Solano  Counties,  California, 
August  14. 

Loan  application  by  the  Roy  Water  Con- 
servancy Subdlstrict,  Utah,  August  19. 

Geothermal  Steam  and  Associated  Geo- 
thermal  Resources  (H.R.  2370,  7481,  9508; 
S.  368) ,  August  81. 

Management  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
Alaska,  September  2. 

A  possible  future  sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
off  the  Coast  of  Western  Louisiana  under 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  Oc- 
tober 18. 

Tehachapi-Cummings  County  Water  Dis- 
trict in  California  (Loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1959) .  October  22. 

Polecat  Bench  Area,  Shoshone  Extensions 
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Unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  Project,  Wyoming, 
October  22. 

Mlnot  Extension  of  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  Project, 
North  Dakota  (S.  2808,  HJt.  16987).  Novem- 
ber 3. 

Loan  and  grant  applications  by  the 
Graham  and  C\u-tis  Canal  Companies,  Ari- 
zona, Noveml)er  27. 

Revised  Salmon  Falls  Division  Upper  Snake 
River  Project,  Idaho,  December  31. 

DCFARTMnrr  of  transfortation 

Contact:  Michael  S.  Cafferty,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban  Sys- 
tems (42^-4563). 

Title  and  date. 

Coast  Guard  Bridge  Permit  Applications: 

Application  by  the  National  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River 
from  their  plant  in  Welrton,  Weet  Virginia 
(Coast  Guard) ,  August  31. 

Wills  Hole  Thorofare  Crossing,  Point  Pleas- 
ant Beach,  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey  (Coast 
Guard) ,  September  22. 

Vehicular  Bridge  over  Ashley  River  and  Dill 
Creek  Charleston,  South  Carolina  (Coast 
Guard),  January  20. 

FAA  Airi>ort  Grants: 

Atlanta.  Georgrla,  October  28. 

Lonesome  Pine  Airport,  Wise  County,  Vir- 
ginia. November  19. 

Pender,  Nebraska,  December  1. 

Plattsmoutb,  Nebraska.  December  8. 

Holdrege.  Nebraska,  December  10. 

FoBtoria,  Ohio,  December  31. 

Clarion,  Pennsylvania,  December  31. 

Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  December  31. 

Jekyll  Island,  Georgia,  January  8. 

Grand  Junction,  (Colorado,  January  8. 

Ogallala,  Nebraska,  January  11. 

Grove,  Oklahoma,  January  20 

Improvement  of  Navigation  System  Be- 
tween the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Puca  Femdale, 
Washington  (Coast  Guard) ,  December  22. 

Use  of  lands  from  Leakm  and  Gwyzm  Falls 
Parks  in  Baltimore.  Maryland,  for  I-70N, 
December  31. 

Relocation  of  U.S.  Route  20,  Waterloo  and 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  January  28. 
Final 
Title  and  Daite 

FHA  4(f)  Statements: 

Realignment  of  U.S.  Route  90 — Morgan 
City,  Louisiana,  May  1. 

Relocation  of  State  Route  287 — Berea, 
Ohio,  May  5. 

Matter  of  U.S.  Route  101 — Ventura  Coimty, 
California,  May  5. 

Interstate  93 — Franconla  Notch,  New 
Hampshire,  May  20. 

River  Relief  Route  and  1-81,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  May  22. 

Federal-aid  Highway  Project  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  June  4. 

California  1-6,  Holiday  Park,  City  of  Carls- 
bad, June  16. 

Grand  Central  Parkway-Alley  Park.  Queens 
County.  New  York.  June  16. 

Statement  on  Fort  Niobrara  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Cherry  County,  Nebraska.  June 
23. 

Route  to  Corridor  E  of  the  Appalachian 
Highway  System.  Morgantown,  West  Virginia, 
July  2. 

Montana,  1-94,  Request  for  use  of  parkland 
for  highway  purposes,  July  15. 

Tupper  Lake,  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve, 
New  York,  SR  30,  September  2. 

1-90  Summers  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
Jackson  Co.,  Minnesota,  September  10. 

1-80,  Westw(30d  Park,  Sacramento  County, 
California,  September  15. 

Ohio  SR^261,  Plum  Creek  Park  in  Kent. 
Ohio.  September  15. 

1-70.  Genesse  Park,  West  of  Denver.  Colo- 
rado. October  12. 

SR  55,  Charles  W.  Tewlnkel  Memorial  Park, 
Costa  Mesa.  California.  October  12. 

1-80.  Kerrulsh  Park.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Octo- 
ber 16. 
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Baer  Field  Expressway,  Fort  Wajme,  Wyo- 
ming. October  20. 

FAS  5735 — County  Road,  Post  Falls,  Idaho, 
October  22. 

SB-16 — Octagon  Park,  Newark,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 23. 

1-88,  Neawha  Park,  Oneonta,  New  York, 
October  22. 

1-280,  Newark  (Essex  Co.),  New  Jersey, 
October  28. 

Cheney  Park,  Kingman  County,  Kansas 
(highway  project) ,  October  30. 

US-169,  Miami  County,  Kansas,  October  30. 

SR  14,  Fenwlck  Island,  Sussex  Co.,  Dela- 
ware, October  30. 

FAS  Route  529,  Phillips  County,  Kansas, 
November  6. 

1-680.  Village  of  Poland.  Mahoning  County, 
Ohio,  November  6. 

1-81,  Warriors  Path  State  Park,  Sullivan 
County,  Tennessee,  November  13. 

Burrstone  Road  Arterial  Highway,  City  of 
Utica,  New  York,  November  20. 

SR  S-l-A,  Daytona  Beach,  Volusia  County, 
Florida.  November  30. 

Northern  Parkway,  Chinquapin  Park, 
Baltimore.  Maryland.  November  20. 

Bergen  Park.  Sangamon  County,  nilnols. 
November  20. 

I-5/SR  14,  Port  Vancouver  National  His- 
torical Site,  Vancouver,  Washington.  Novem- 
ber 23. 

Mission  Bay  Park,  Mission  Bay  Inter- 
change, San  Diego,  California,  November  30. 

1-74,  Mt.  Airy  Forest  and  Wayne  Play- 
ground,   Cincinnati,   Ohio,    Decemlier   3. 

SR20,  Fred  Gannon  State  Park,  Okaloosa 
County,  Florida,  December  3. 

15,  Slcldyla  County,  California,  Decem- 
ber 7. 

1-8,  Glencllff  Campground,  San  Diego, 
California,  December  15. 

Route  6,  Marlon,  Massachusetts,  January 
4. 

State  Route  429,  East  view  Park.  Mercer 
County,  Cellna,  Ohio,  January  4. 

SU-684,  Phil  Poster  Park,  Rlvleria  Beach, 
Florida,  January  4. 

FAS  946.  Ttmialo  State  Park.  Deschutes 
County.  Oregon,  January  4. 

1-90,  dear  Lake  Public  Access,  Jackson 
County,  Minnesota,  January  7. 

SR  M-99,  Riverside  Park,  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan,  January  7. 

SR  4,  Washington  Square  Park,  Stockton. 
California.  January  7. 

SRI,  Westport  Union  Landing  Beech  State 
Park,  Mendocino  County,  CalUomla,  Jan- 
uary 12. 

SR-24,  FrankUn  County,  RusseUvllle,  Ala- 
bama, January  15. 

1-96,  Boynton  Beach,  Palm  Beach  Coun- 
ty, Florida,  January  18. 

1-95,  Dreker  Park,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  January  18. 

Pea  Ridge  National  Military  Park,  Ben- 
ton County.  Arkansas  for  F-030-2,  Jan- 
uary 18. 

Kansas  Project  1-35-3  (103),  Coffey 
County,  Kansas,  Lebo  Lake  Recreation  Area, 
January  19. 

U.S.  341,  Brunswick.  Georgia.  January  19. 

SR-59  Ohio.  Federal-aid  project  U-687 
(13)  in  Kent.  Portage  County,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 19. 

FAA  airport  grants : 

Laurel-Hattlesburg,  Mississippi.  Pine  Belt 
Regional  Airport,  November  20. 

Lexington,  Mississippi,  Holmes  County, 
Lexington  Municipal  Airport,  November  20. 

Prentiss,  Mlsslselpj^,  Jefferson  Davis 
County,  Jefferson  Davis  Airport,  November 
20. 

Plttsboro,  Mississippi,  Oalhotm  Oounty, 
Airport,  November  20. 

Murray  Field,  Ureka.  California,  Decem- 
ber 16. 

Redding,  California,  December  16. 

Bonifay.  Florida,  January  5. 

Carrizzo,  New  Mexico,  January  6. 

Batesvllle,  Arkansas,  January  6. 
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Palmdale    International   Airport   In   Ca  1- 

fornla,  June  12 

Highway  Tniat  Fund  Extenalon— Pedei  al 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  Auguat  12. 

Patuxent  River  Bridge.  Calvert  County  jto 
St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland,  August  19. 

Supersonic  Transport  Development  Pio- 
gram,  December  7. 

Toll  Bridge  Permit  AppUcatloTi;  Southern 
Crossing.  San  Prancisoo,  Bay  (Coast  Guar<  ) . 
Janxiary  5. 

DKPASTMEKT  OT  TBEAStjmT 

Contact:  Richard  E.  Slltor.  Assistant  Dlr(  c- 
tor,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  (964-2797.) 
Final 
Title  and  Date 
Statement  on  Effects  of  Proposed  Envlro  q- 
mental  Control  Tax  on  Lead  In  Motor  Piiel 
AddlUves,  June  4. 

U.S.  Mint  Blinding  slated  for  constructipn 
In  Denver,  Colorado,  July  16. 

TKDsaAi,  powra  commissiom 
Contact:    Pr«derlclc  H.  Warren,  Commis- 
sion's   Advisor    on    Environmental    Qualty 

(38e-«084). 

Draft 

Title  and  Date  I 

Statement  on  the  Proposed  Electric  Po^er 
Envlromnental  PoUcy  Act  of  1970,  Octo^r 

14.  ' 

POTUand  General  Electric  Co.,  Oak  Grove 
License -Project   rtl39  Oregon,  November  17. 

Blue  Ridge  Project,  Appalachian  Power  C  o.. 
Project  #2317  Virginia,  January  36. 
final 
Title  and  Date  I 

Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
Tork  Cornwall  Pumped  Storage  Project  Fo. 
2338,' Opinion  No.  584,  August  20.  | 

The  Empire  District  Electric  Comply. 
Ozark  Beach  Project  No.  2221.  Missouri,  Ifo- 
▼ember  23.  I 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Tule  ajid 
Little  Tule  PaU  and  Pit  Rivers  In  Shasta 
County.  California  Project  No.  2687,  Novem- 
ber 23. 

GBNKaAI,  SBRVTCES  ADMIN  ISTRATION 

Contact:  Rod  Kreger.  Deputy  Admlnlstn  - 
tor  (343-6077). 

Draft 

Title  and  Date 

OonsoUda-ted    Federal    Law    Enforcement 

Training  Center,  BeltsvUle,  Maryland,  J  uy 

38. 

Proposed  transfer  of  property  formerly  a 
part  of  Port  Mlley  Military  Reservation,  Cill- 
fomia,  November  27. 

Don-Ce-8ar      Building,      St. 
Beach,  Florida,  November  27. 

Disposition    of    Border   Field, 
County,  California,  January  14. 

HOTJSINO   AND  UBBAN   DXVKLOPMeNT 

Contact:  Charles  Orlebeke.  Deputy  Unjder 
Secretary  (755-6960). 

Alternate  Contact:    George  Wright,  Oflce 
Of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  (755-8192). 
Draft 
Title  and  Date 

Proposed  Park  Forest  South  New  Commu- 
nity. WiU  County,  Illinois.  December  4.   ^ 

Noise  Abatement  and  Control;  Dept.  Pol- 
icy ImplementaUon  Responsibilities  ^nd 
Standards,  December  16. 

St.  Charles  Communities  (New  commi^nl- 
ty),  Charles  County.  Maryland.  December  US. 

nrrKSNATTOKAL  BOinroART  AND  WATER 
COMMISSION 

(United  States  and  Mexico) 
Contact:  Joseph  F.  Friedkln,  Commission- 
er  (915-532-6476);   or  Office  of  B4exlc*n 
fairs.  Department  of  State  (682-1817). 


Petersburg 
Sen   Dingo 


Af- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Draft 
Title  and  Date 
Pre&ldio-OJinaga  International  Flood  Con- 
trol Project,  January  7. 

NATIONAI.  SCIENCB  rOT7NDATION 

Contact:  Dr.  Albert  P.  Crary,  Division  Di- 
rector, Environmental   Sciences    (633-4274). 

Draft 
Title  and  Date 
National  Hall  Research  Experiment,  Oolo- 
rado,  December  11. 

Winter  Orographic  Cloud  Modification  Ex- 
periment In  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. December  11. 

mnrBSSKX  valixt  authoritt 
Contact:  Dr.  Francis  Oartrell,  Director  of 
Environmental    Research    and   Develc^ment 
(615-766-2002) . 

Draft 

Title  and  Date 

Gas  Turbine  Peaking  Plant  Addition, 
Th(xnas  Allen  Steam  Plant.  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, August  14. 

New  Lock — Pickwick  Landing  Dam,  Ten- 
nessee, December  23. 

SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  COUNCIL. 
AS  OF  FEB.  1 


Draft  Final 

statt-         state-  Total 

ments '      minb'       actions  > 


BY  AGENCY 

Agricultufe 21  42  63 

Appjiacliian  ReiionsI  Com- 
mission  - 

Army  (Corps  of  Engineers).. 

Atomie  Energy  Commission.. 

Defense 

Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission  

Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion  

General  Services  Administra- 
tion  

Housing  and  Urtun  Daveiop- 
ment- 

Interior 

International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Menico 

National  Science  Founda- 
tion  

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Tmsportatioa 

Treasury 

Totat 

BY  PROJECTS 

Airplanes 

Airports 

Beach  erosion 

Buildings/property 

Bridges 

Flood  control 

Forestry 

Houstng/urlMn  problems 

Insecticides/herbicides 

Legislation 

Meat  inspection 

Military  disposal 

Mining 

Navigation 

Nuclear  Industry 

Nuclear  testing 

Oil 

Parks,  wildlife  reiuass 

Pipeline ....... 

Power  (nuclear) 

Power  (nonnuelear) 

Power  transmission 

Railroads 

Roads 

Water  resources 

Watersheds 

Weather  modirication 

Total 93  274  367 

>  Draft  statements  for  actions  on  wfiidi  no  final  statements 
have  yet  been  received. 

>  Final  statements  on  legislation  and  actions. 

>  Total  actions  on  which  final  or  draft  statements  for  Federal 
actions  have  been  received. 
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1 

3 

22 

4 

1 

3 

4 

3 

6 

1 

2 
2 
18 

0 

129 

14 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 
17 

0 

0 

0 

68 

0 

1 

132 

36 

S 

1 

6 

4 

3 
23 

1 

2 

2 

86 

2 

2 

93 

274 

367 

1 

10 

10 
1 
2 

69 
3 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 

M 
1 
1 
2 
2 
0 

12 
3 
1 
0 

S5 
9 

36 
0 

1 

12 

22 

10 

6 

S 

73 

5 

3 
3 

8 

1 

4 

5 

50 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

19 

31 

6 

3 

1 

57 

10 

14 

50 

3 

[From  102  Monitor,  March  1971] 

Thb  Armt  Corps  of  Engineers — Proceousxs 

roR  Handling  102  Statements 

(Along  with  Its  listing  of  environmental 
Impact  statements  received  during  the  previ- 
ous month,  the  102  Monitor  plans  to  describe 
the  way  particular  agencies  handle  their 
environmental  impact  statements  and  the 
types  of  agency  activity  most  often  requiring 
statements.) 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  deals  with 
both  military  and  civilian  activities.  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  statements  for  military 
projects  are  processed  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  are  subject  to  the 
Defense  Department's  Section  102  procedures. 
These  will  be  discussed  In  a  future  Issue  of 
the  102  Monitor. 

The  civil  works  of  the  Corps,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  subject  to  their  own  Section  102 
procedures  (p.  3).  Corps  of  Engineers  civil 
works  projects  may  Involve  any  navigable 
waterway  within  the  United  States.  The 
Corps  has  responsibility  for  the  planning, 
design,  construction,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  improvements  to  rivers,  harbors  and 
other  waterways.  These  improvements  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  dams,  locks,  reservoirs, 
levees,  hurricane  protective  structures,  and 
channel  and  beach  modifications  In  the  In- 
terest of  navigation,  fiood  control,  hydro- 
electric power,  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  water  supply  and  water  quality 
improvement. 

The  annual  Corps  budget  for  these  types 
of  civil  works  projects  is  around  81.3  blllioa 

As  of  2/28/71.  the  Corps  had  filed  137  final 
102  statements  with  the  Council  and  20  draft 
statements  were  pending  for  Federal  and 
state  agency  comments.  This  Is  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  statements  re- 
ceived from  all  agencies.  These  statements 
fit  Into  four  categories:  flood  control  proj- 
ects, beach  erosion  projects,  navigation  proj- 
ects and  prop)osed  legislation.  In  addition, 
the  Corps  will  from  time  to  time  file  en- 
vironmental statements  on  certain  of  the 
dredge  and  fill  and  Refuse  Act  permits  they 
Issue  under  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1889  and  on  legislation  where  the  Corps  Is 
the  principal  agency  affected. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  procedures  for  de- 
veloping and  handling  their  own  102  state- 
ments are  among  the  most  carefully  de- 
veloped of  any  agency.  Even  prior  to  the 
Council's  revised  giildellnes.  the  Corps  gen- 
erally made  draft  statements  available  to  the 
public. 

The  Corps  Is  divided  Into  11  divisions  cov- 
ering 36  districts  (map.  p.  24).  Each  district 
office  mails  public  notices  of  all  projects  be- 
ing planned  to  interested  groups  in  their 
district.  If  you  wish  to  be  on  such  a  mailing 
list,  contact  your  district  office  (p.  26). 
Corps  procedxires  call  for  public  meetings  to 
be  held  during  the  planning  and  formulation 
of  projects  and  at  other  times  when  thej 
will  be  useful  In  obtaining  views  of  inter- 
ested organizations  and  citizens. 

If  you  think  that  a  102  statement  should 
be  filed  for  a  particular  project,  or  If  you 
feel  that  a  statement  that  has  already  been 
filed  Is  Inadequate,  write  first  to  the  District 
Engineer  with  a  copy  to  the  Division  Engi- 
neer for  the  district.  If  there  is  still  a  prob- 
lem, contact  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  a 
copy.  If  desired,  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

INVXSTIOATION,  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMXNT  OF 
WATER  RESOURCES  PREPARATION  AND  COORDI- 
NATION   OF   ENVIRONMENTAL    STATEMENTS 

(Circular  No.   1120-2-66,  expires  March  31. 
1971) 

1.  Purpose.  This  circular  provides  guidance 
for  preparation  and  coordination  of  Environ- 
mental Statements  as  required  by  Section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (PL  91-190). 

2.  ApplicabUity.  This  circular   applies  to 
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all  elements  61  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with 
civil  works  responsibilities  for  planning,  de- 
velopment and  management  of  water  re- 
source developments. 

3.  References. 

(a)  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (PL  91-190)  (83  Stat.  852) . 

(b)  EC  1166-2-84.  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969,  March  3.  1970. 

(c)  EC  1165-2-85,  "Budget  Material  in  He- 
aponse  to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  for  Authorized  Projects,"  April 
22.  1970. 

(d)  EC  1166-2-88.  "National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969,"  April  80,  1970. 

(e)  Executive  Order  11514,  "Protection  and 
Enhancement  of  Environmental  Quality.' 
March  5.  1970  (36  FJl.  4247,  March  7,  1970) 
(Copy  attached  to  Appendix  A) . 

(f)  Interim  Guidelines  for  Environmental 
Statements.  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. April  30,  1970  (36  VS..  7390.  May  12,  1970) 
(Inclosed  as  Appendix  A) . 

(g)  ENGCW-C  M/L,  June  2,  1970,  subject, 
"Environmental  Policy." 

(h)  ENGGC-J  M/L.  9  July  1970,  subject, 
"Utilization  of  Attorneys  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (PL  91- 
190)". 

(I)  EC  1120-3-86,  "Public  Meetings  In 
Planning,"  1  September  1970. 

4.  Discussion.  Review  of  draft  environ- 
mental statements  has  resulted  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  detail  of  In- 
formation needed  to  properly  present  envi- 
ronmental consideration  Inherent  In  project 
proposals.  Additional  emphasis  and  clarifica- 
tion of  several  areas  can  make  the  statements 
more  meaningful  for  review  and  decision 
making. 

(a)  Statements  should  describe  physical 
and  environmental  aspects  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit evaluation  and  Independent  appraisal 
of  the  favorable  and  adverse  environmental 
effects  of  each  proposal.  They  should  be  sim- 
ple and  concise,  yet  should  Include  all  perti- 
nent facts.  Length  would  depei.d  upon  the 
particular  proposal  and  the  nature  of  Its  Im- 
pacts and  the  environmental  setting. 

(b)  Statements  should  be  submitted  as  a 
separate  document,  not  as  an  Inclosure  or 
appendix  to  other  doucments  such  as  pre- 
authorlzatlon  studies  or  design  memoran- 
dums. Such  reports  and  design  memorandums 
must  contain  adequate  background  Informa- 
tion to  support  fully  th8  reporting  officer's 
conclusions  and  recommendations  on  envi- 
ronmental matters.  The  statements  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  further  means  for  as- 
sisting or  supporting  project  Justification. 

(c)  Statements  shoxild  not  be  limited  to 
ultimate  conclusions,  but  should  demon- 
strate that  the  Corps  has  adequately  con- 
sidered the  potential  Impact  of  the  proposal 
upon  the  environment.  The  statement  should 
Etimmarlze  Information  and  cite  sources  of 
overall  appraisals  which  are  based  upon 
Judgments  of  complex  matters  (e.g.,  water 
quaUty  by  FWQA) . 

(d)  Statements  should  Include  and  com- 
ment on  the  views  of  those  opposing  the  pro- 
posal for  environmental  reasons.  If  any.  The 
summarized  views  of  agencies  having  en- 
vironmental responsibilities,  and  wltb  which 
the  proposals  have  been  coordinated,  should 
also  be  Included. 

(e)  The  statement  should  include  a  full 
and  objective  appraisal  of  the  environmental 
effects,  good  and  bad,  and  of  available  alter- 
natives. In  no  case  will  adverse  effects,  either 
real  or  potential,  be  Ignored  or  slighted  in 
an  attempt  to  Justify  an  action  previously 
recommended.  Similarly.  G«re  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  overstating  favorable  effects. 

(f)  Statements  should  discuss  the  pro- 
posal's Impact  on  environmental  resources  of 
regional  significance  whenever  the  Impact 
extends  beirond  the  Immediate  area.  For  ex- 
ample. If  anadromous  fish  spawn  In  the  proj- 
ect area,  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  pro- 
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posal  to  the  anadromous  fishery  of  the  basin 
or  region. 

(g)  Statements  should  discuss  significant 
relationships  between  the  proposal  and  other 
developments  (existing  and  authorized).  For 
example,  a  statement  on  a  project  which 
would  convert  a  free-flowing  section  of  a 
stream  into  a  reservoir  should  contain  In- 
formation on  the  amoimt  of  flowing  and 
flat  water  available  in  the  area. 

(h)  Where  possible,  the  statements  should 
show  an  Indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  Including  short-term  changes.  This 
may  Include  changes  In  flow  In  cfs  for  both 
peak  and  low-flow  periods  or  changes  In  dis- 
solved oxygen  or  temperature,  which  are 
key  parameters  for  measuring  water  quality, 
and  other  factors  vital  to  the  ecology  of  the 
area. 

(I)  During  preparation  and  review  of  these 
statements,  the  services  of  District  and  Di- 
vision General  Counsels  are  to  be  utilized 
to  Insure  that  statements  are  responsive  le- 
gally to  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

6.  Planning  Relationships. 

(a)  In  the  development  of  new  projects 
or  proposals,  tlie  rationale  of  the  environ- 
mental statement  and  assessment  of  envi- 
ronmental considerations  will  be  integrated 
Into  the  planning  process  from  the  begin- 
ning. Preliminary  Identlflcstlon  and  assess- 
ment of  possible  environmental  Impacts  and 
effects  will  be  made  and  fully  discussed  at 
the  Checkpoint  I  conference  or  comparable 
early  milestone  In  the  study.  When  kept  cur- 
rent, such  sm  environmental  assessment  can 
provide  valuable  assistance  In  the  investi- 
gation and  study  process. 

(b)  Beginning  with  the  second  public 
meeting  or  formulation  stage  meeting  (ref- 
erence EC  1120-2-65),  all  anticipated  en- 
vironmental impacts  and  effects  of  each  solu- 
tion under  consideration  will  be  Identified 
and  discussed.  This  may  entail  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  environmental  Information  sec- 
tion or  Inclosure  to  the  public  meeting  an- 
novmcement  in  order  to  generate  meaning- 
ful and  thorough  discussion  during  the 
meeting.  Views  of  Interested  citizens  and 
citizen  groups  will  be  sought  and  considered. 
At  the  third  or  late  stage  public  meeting,  the 
environmental  discussion  regarding  the  pro- 
posal and  alternatives  will  be  speciflc  and 
thorough  regarding  the  environmental  Im- 
pacts and  effects. 

(c)  On  projects  which  were  recommended. 
auttK»rtzed  or  under  construction  prior  to 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  the  range  of  alternatives  and  the  op- 
portunity to  study  and  evaluate  them  may 
be  more  limited.  However,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  alternative  solutions  and  op- 
portunities for  environmental  enhancement, 
preservation,  and  mitigation  will  be  Investi- 
gated prior  to  preparation  of  the  statement. 
Regardless  of  the  level  at  which  formal  co- 
ordination is  to  take  place,  reporting  officers 
will  carefully  examine  and  evaluate  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  all  reasonable  alter- 
natives in  coordination  with  appropriate 
Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  prior  to  pre- 
paring a  recommendation  or  an  envlrtm- 
mental  statement. 

6.  Environmental  Statements.  The  "In- 
terim Gxildellnes"  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Appendix  A.  and  the  guid- 
ance contained  In  Appendix  B  will  be  con- 
sidered in  preparing  environmental  state- 
ments, using  the  prescribed  format. 

7.  Coordination  of  Statement.  Coordina- 
tion of  the  statement  with  Federal,  state 
and  local  agencies,  as  well  as  organized  citi- 
zen groups,  will  be  In  accordance  with  ex- 
isting regulations  and  paragraph  7  of  EC 
1166-3-86  and  the  following  clarification: 

(a)  General  Considerations.  Coordination 
with  responsible  agencies  will  include  trans- 
mittal of  preliminary  draft  environmental 
statements  for  their  review  and  comment. 
Upon  receipt,  agency  comments  will  be  re- 
viewed and.  where  appropriate,  summarized 
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In  the  statement.  Copies  of  the  agency  com- 
ments will  be  Included  as  an  attachment 
to  the  statement  when  forwarded  for  fur- 
ther action.  The  agency  comments  and  the 
views  expressed  should  be  no  older  than 
twelve  months  for  new  proposals  nor  older 
than  three  calendar  years  for  previously  au- 
thorized projects.  More  recent  coordination 
will  be  required  If  significant  changes  In 
the  proposial  or  In  the  associated  environ- 
ment have  occurred  In  the  meantime. 

(b)  Survey  Reports. 

(1)  Reporting  officers  will  prepare  a  pre- 
liminary draft  environmental  statement  for 
concurrent  review  with  the  draft  report  as 
part  of  the  field  coordination  and  agency 
review  process.  This  statement  may  be  pro- 
vided, upon  request,  for  review  and  com- 
ment to  Interested  citizen  groups  and  to 
groups  which  have  actively  participated  In 
the  project  study.  When  transmitting  the 
statement.  Information  as  to  the  status  of 
proposals  and  alternatives  under  consider- 
ation must  be  clearly  set  forth,  including 
the  Intent  of  the  reporting  officer  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  all  Interested  agencies, 
groups,  and  citizens  prior  to  the  forward- 
ing of  his  recommendation  and  statement  tc 
higher  authority. 

(2)  The  preliminary  draft  statement,  after 
appropriate  mollification  resulting  from  field 
review  and  coordination,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Division  Engineer  concurrently  with 
the  District  Engineer's  retxm;  and  recom- 
mendations. The  Division  Engineer  wUi  pre- 
pare the  draft  statement  at  the  time  he 
makes  his  recommendations  and  issues  pub- 
lic notice.  The  draft  statement  may  be  pro- 
vided Interested  agencies,  groups  and  citi- 
zens. In  certain  cases,  where  crlt;lcal  and 
sensitive  environmental  effects  and  wide- 
spread public  concern  have  been  Identified, 
the  Division  Engineer  will  request  pre-an- 
nouncement  clearance.  Requests  will  be  sup- 
ported by  full  recitation  of  the  problems  at 
Issue  with  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  proposed  and  alternative  couriei  of 
action. 

(3)  Formal  departmental  level  review  and 
coordination  of  the  draft  environmental 
statement  with  appropriate  Federal  and  state 
agenclee  will  be  obtslned  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  through  existing  report  review 
procedures. 

(c)  Studies  Under  Continuing  Authori- 
ties. Reporting  officers  will  accomplish  all 
phases  of  coordination  and  review  with  re- 
sponsible Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  at 
field  level.  Coordination  will  include  the  In- 
clusion of  a  draft  environmental  statement 
for  agency  review  and  conunent.  Copies  of 
the  draft  statements  will  be  furnished  OCE, 
attention  ENGCW-P  for  further  processing 
concurrently  with  submission  of  detailed 
jnroject  reports.  Draft  statements  may  be  pro- 
vided to  Interested  citizen  groups  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  7(b)  (1)  above. 

(d)  Authorized  Projects.  During  pre -con- 
struction planning  process  the  environ- 
mental statement  will  be  kept  current.  Prior 
to  submission  of  the  General  Design  Memo- 
randum, the  environmental  statement  will 
be  revised  and  updated  to  reflect  DM  recom- 
mendations. This  updated  statement  will  be 
coordinated  with  responsible  Federal,  state 
and  local  agencies  at  field  level  and  will  ac- 
company the  General  Design  Memorandum 
for  further  section. 

For  the  Chief  of  Engineers : 

J.  B.  Newman, 
Colonel,  Corpe  of  Engineers, 
Executive  Director  of  Civil  Works. 
Two  Appendices:  APP  A — ^Interim  Guide- 
lines for  Environmental  Statements  (CEQ)  • 


•  Note:  Appendix  A,  the  Interim  Guide- 
lines of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, Is  not  reprinted  here.  Proposed  revised 
guidelines  were  Included  In  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of 
the  102  Monitor  (p.  11). 
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and  APP  B — Preparation  of  Envlronmon  Ml 
Statement. 

APPUnilX    ■:     PaBFARATlON    or    EUVmONMKNT^ 
STATXMXNTS 

(EC  1120-2-66,  September  26.  1970) 
1.  General.  Preparation  or  environmental 
statemenU  wUl  be  baaed  on  considerations 
discussed  la  EC  1120-2-56,  the  CEQ  Interim 
Ouidellnte  and  the  deUUed  guidance  to  fpl- 
low.  These  directions  are  intended  to  assure 
consistency  of  effort  In  preparing  statemeats 
and  are  not  proposed  to  Induce  unthlnMng 
uniformity  or  limit  flexibility  when  prepar- 
ing the  statements.  These  statements  h*ve 
several  levels  of  importance  with  reference 
to  the  decision-making  process.  Corps  r^a- 
tlous  with  the  public,  and  internal  project 
planning  activities.  A  careful,  objective  Re- 
tailing of  environmental  Impacts,  altenta- 
tlves,  and  implications  of  a  proposed  project 
should  give  reviewers  both  within  and  olit- 
slde  the  Corps  Insight  Into  the  partlciaar 
trade-offs  and  commitments  associated  wjth 
the  action.  The  general  public,  environ- 
mental action  groups,  trade  and  special  In- 
terest associations,  governmental  agencies, 
and  Congressional  Committees  will  all  ei- 
pect  the  statements  to  be  a  valid  source]  of 
information  on  project  effects,  as  well  a^  a 
reflection  of  how  the  agency  views  environ- 
mental factors  and  seeks  to  accommodate 
them.  Since  the  statements  must  be  n^e 
avaUable  to  the  public  and  may  receive 
broad  exposure  in  the  media,  It  oan  b«  M" 
sumed  that  they  will  receive  careful  scru- 
tiny. Most  importantly,  preparation  of  the 
statements  should  cause  systematic  oon^d- 
eratlon  of  environmental  impacts.  An  Imfg- 
inatlve  evaluation  of  alternatives  and  t«elr 
implications  should  begin  In  the  earliest 
stages  of  project  formulation,  with  plan- 
ners contemplating  the  criteria  and  rang*  of 
Information  to  be  employed  In  preparation 
of  final  statements. 

2  Working  Papers.  In  order  to  assiirf  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  envlronmemal 
concerns,  a  check  list  of  pertinent  environ- 
mental elements  should  be  compiled  by  the 
environmental  planners.  A  discussion  of 
these  elements  shoiild  establish  their  Un- 
portance.  placing  emphasis  on  whether  tliey 
are  unique  endangered,  old,  popular,  et^.— 
in  essence,  explore  the  ecological,  a«8th«(Oc, 
cultural  and  other  values  which  appear*  to 
make  the  elements  environmentally  sdgnin- 
cant.  The  manner  In  which  economic  consid- 
erations affect  those  values  should  also!  be 
discussed  Por  projects  on  which  initial  for- 
mulation has  been  completed,  much  of  the 
information  needed  to  characterize  the  tle- 
ments  may  already  be  contained  In  exlsUlng 
survey  documente.  design  memoranda  »nd 
project  flies.  Conversely,  the  organization  of 
working  papers  at  an  early  stage  in  the  plfen- 
ntng  process  will  assist  In  subsequent  suifvey 
studies  and  pcst-authorlzatlon  design.  Plan- 
ners should  keep  abreast  of  current  litera- 
ture and  Information  sources  to  aid  In  com- 
piling environmental  data  (see  "Perspectives 
m  Environmental  Planning.-  OCE  publica- 
tion, April  1970 )  J 

3.  Environmental  Elements.  Logical  cAte 
gorles  and  sample  elements  for  the  worl^ng 
papers  follow. 

(a)  Geological  elements:  land  fol 
(mountains,  canyons) ,  rock  and  mineral  fea- 
tures, paleontologlc  Items  (fossils),  st^c- 
tures  ( faults,  syncUnes ) .  ' 

Related;  soils,  erosion,  strip  mined  ai^as, 

C&VGS.  I 

(b)  Hydrologlcal  elements:  lakes,  r«er- 
volrs.  estuaries,  rivers,  subsurface  ws^r. 
marshes,  valley  storage,  spring.  I 

Related:  turbidity,  poUutants,  aquifer  re- 
charge areas,  sxirf.  I 

(c)  Botanical  elements:  trees,  shrtibs, 
aquatic  plants,  microflora.  < 

Related:  seasonal  colors,  virgin  forest^ 

(d)  Zoological  elements:  mammals.  b>"d8, 
amphibians,  flsh.  shellfish,  mlcrofauns. 

Related:  migration  routes,  breeding  ciar- 
actertstlcs. 
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(e)  Archeologlcal/hlatorlcal/ctiltural  ele- 
ments: r\Un8,  artifact  sites,  ghost  towns, 
battlefields,  cemeteries,  festival  sites,  ethnic 
colonies. 

(f)  Miscellaneous  elements:  scientific 
areas.  National  parks  or  forests,  hunting 
clubs,  wildlife  refuges,  contemporary  human 
features  (buildings,  transportation  systems) . 

It  sho\iId  be  noted  that  the  elements  under 
the  last  two  categories  are  relevant  to  the 
human  environment  and  are  not  strictly  en- 
vironmental In  nature.  Their  consideration 
Is  essential  to  assure  treatment  responsive 
to  the  full  concern  of  the  NEPA. 

4.  Format.  Environmental  statements  will 
constitute  a  separate  document  from  other 
Corps  papers.  It  will  include  a  cover  sheet 
and  be  prepared  on  plain  bond  without  letter- 
head. The  cover  sheet  Identifying  the  project 
will  contain  the  following : 

Date,  Environmental  Statement.  Official 
Project  Name,  associated  water  feature.  State. 
prepared  by  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District  or 
Division,  City,  State, 

5.  Content  of  Statement.  The  body  of  en- 
vironmental statements  will  contain  the  fol- 
lowing eight  separate  sections  (and  attach- 
ment containing  coordination  letters)  with 
the  length  of  each  being  adequate  to  Identify 
and  develop  the  required  information. 

(a)  Project  description.  Describe  the  pro- 
posal by  name,  specific  location,  purposes, 
authorizing  document  (If  applicable),  cur- 
rent statiis,  and  benefit-cost  ratio.  Generally 
delineate  the  project  purpose  and  what  the 
pltui  of  the  proposal  entails. 

(b)  Environmental  setting  without  the 
project.  Describe  the  area,  the  present  level 
of  economic  development,  existing  land  and 
water  uses,  and  other  environmental  deter- 
minants. Discuss  the  environmental  setting 
without  focusing  only  on  the  immediate  area 
at  the  risk  of  Ignoring  important  regional 
aapects  critical  to  the  assessment  of  environ- 
mental impacts.  It  Is  possible  and  often 
desirable  to  Ueat  the  project  setting  In  rela- 
tion to  river  basins,  watersheds  or  func- 
tional ecosystems.  EMscuss  the  Interrelations 
of  projects  and  alternatives  proposed,  under 
construction  or  In  operation  by  an  agency  or 
organization. 

(c)  The  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

(1)  Identify  environmental  Impacts, 
viewed  as  changes  or  conversions  of  environ- 
mental elements  which  result  from  the  direct 
and  Indirect  consequences  of  the  proposed 
action.  A  thoughtful  assessment  of  the 
environmental  elements  under  both  a  "with" 
and  "without  the  project"  condition  should 
aid  In  determining  impacts.  Por  example,  the 
filling  of  a  portion  of  the  wetlands  of  an 
estuary  would  involve  the  obvious  conversion 
of  aquatic/marsh  areas  to  terrestlal  environ- 
ments, the  loss  of  wetland  habitats  and 
associated  organisms,  a  gain  In  area  for 
terrestrial  organisms,  a  change  In  the 
nutrient  regime  of  the  runoff  water  enter- 
ing that  portion  of  the  estuary,  alteration 
of  the  hydrology  of  some  given  area,  perhaps 
the  Introduction  of  buildings  or  roads, 
curtailment  <rf  certain  commercial  usee, 
disruption  of  water-based  recreational  pur- 
8\at8,  conversion  of  wlldland  aesthetics  to 
less-prlstlne  attributes,  perhaps  the  removal 
of  some  portion  of  popular  duck  hunting 
grounds  or  unique  bird  nesting  area.  etc. 
Such  Impacts  shall  be  detailed  In  a  dis- 
passionate manner  to  provide  a  basis  for  a 
meaningful  treatment  of  the  trade-offs  in- 
volved. Quantitative  estimates  of  losses  or 
gains  (e.g.  acres  of  marshland,  number  of 
ducks  nesting  or  harvested)  will  be  set  forth 
whenever  practicable. 

(3)  Dl8c\i88  both  the  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental aspects  of  the  environmental  changes 
or  conversions  placing  some  relative  value  on 
the  Impacts  described.  A  distinction  should 
be  observed  here,  whereby  the  impacts 
(Changes)  were  Initially  detaUed  without 
making  value  Judgments  while  at  this  point 
are  discussed  In  terms  of  their  effects  (who  or 
what  Is  affected  by  the  changes) .  Identify  the 
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recipient  (environmental  element.  Interest 
group,  Industry,  agency)  of  these  effects  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Impacts  on 
them.  Discuss  these  effects  and  the  nature 
and  etxent  of  the  Impacts  on  them.  Discuss 
these  effects  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
project  area,  but  In  relation  to  any  applicable 
region,  basin,  watershed  or  ecosystem.  In  the 
example  given,  the  loss  of  wetland  might 
have  relevance  to  different  areas  depending 
on  the  uniqueness  of  the  filled  area,  the  de- 
velopmental plans  and  state  of  adjacent  and 
regional  wetlands,  and  the  extent  of  the  sec- 
ondary effects  of  the  filling  (alteration  of 
estuarine  salinity  wedge,  sedimentation  ef- 
fects on  adjacent  shellfish,  the  modification 
of  the  surflclal  and  groundwater  hydrology 
of  contiguous  marsh  and  upland  areas,  etc) . 
(3)  Identify  remedial,  protective,  and  miti- 
gation measures  which  would  be  taken  In  re- 
sponse to  adverse  effects  of  environmental 
Impacts.  Such  measures  taken  for  the  minor 
or  short-lived  negative  aspects  of  the  proj- 
ect will  be  discussed  In  this  section.  The  ad- 
verse effects  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  will  be  considered  in  greater  de- 
tail along  with  their  abatement  and  mitiga- 
tion measures  In  the  following  section. 

(d)  Any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  implemented.  Discuss  the  unavoid- 
able adverse  effects  and  the  implications 
thereof,  and  Identify  the  abatement  or  miti- 
gation measures  proposed  to  rectify  these  and 
the  extent  of  their  effectiveness.  The  loss  of 
a  given  acreage  of  wetland  by  filling  may  be 
mitigated  by  purchase  of  a  comparable  land 
area,  but  this  does  not  eliminate  the  adverse 
effect.  Certainly  the  effects  on  the  altered 
elements  will  not  disappear  simply  because 
additional  land  Is  purchased.  Identify  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  principal  adverse 
effects  and  the  parties  affected.  Tor  example, 
the  effects  of  the  filled  wetland  might  Include 
the  loss  of  shellfish  through  sedimentation 
actions  (turbidity  and  burial),  the  loss  of 
organisms  through  the  leaching  of  toxic  sub- 
stances from  polluted  marsh  sediments  used 
in  the  fill,  the  loss  of  a  popular/valuable 
waterfowl  census  site  In  the  estuary  or  the 
burial  of  ancient  Indian  midden  sites  of 
Indeterminate  archeologlcal  value.  Present 
and  comment  on  the  objectives  of  all  con- 
cerned parties. 

(e)  Altemrtlves  to  the  proposed  action. 
Describe  the  various  alternatives  considered, 
their  general  environmental  Impact,  and  the 
reason (s)  why  each  was  not  recommended. 
Identify  alternatives  as  to  their  beneficial 
and  detrimental  effects  on  the  environmental 
elements,  specifically  taking  Into  account  the 
alternative  of  no  action.  This  latter  alterna- 
tive requires  a  projection  of  the  future  en- 
vironmental setting  If  the  project  Is  not  ac- 
complished. Discuss  both  natural  and  man- 
Induced  changes.  Discuss  economically  Justi- 
fied alternatives  predicated  upon  standard 
evaluation  methods,  but  additionally,  in- 
sofar as  possible.  Identify  and  evaluate  other 
ways  of  providing  functions  similar  to  those 
provided  by  the  proposed  project  but  which 
were  specifically  formulated  with  environ- 
mental quality  objectives  In  mind.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  environmental  trade-offs  involved 
in  filling  the  marsh  would  be  different  for 
alternatives  such  as:  utilizing  an  inland  site 
rather  than  filling  in  the  marsh,  hauling  fill 
material  from  an  upland  borrow  pit  rather 
than  dredging  it  from  the  estuary,  or  pro- 
viding construction  on  piles  or  floats  rather 
than  on  flll  material. 

(f)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity.  Assess  the  cumulative  and  lon?- 
term  ImpacU  of  the  proposed  action  with 
the  view  that  each  generation  Is  a  trustee  of 
the  environment  for  succeeding  generations. 
Give  special  attention  to  considerations  that 
would  narrow  the  range  of  beneflclal  uses  of 
the  environment  or  pose  long-term  risks  to 
health  or  safety.  The  propriety  of  any  action 
should  be  weighed  against  the  potential  for 
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damage  to  man's  life  support  system — the 
biosphere — thereby  guarding  against  the 
short-sighted  foreclosure  of  future  options 
or  needs.  It  Is  appropriate  to  make  such 
evaluations  on  land-use  patterns  and  devel- 
opment, alterations  In  the  organic  produc- 
tivity of  biological  communities  and  ecosys- 
tems and  modifications  In  the  proportions 
of  environmental  components  (water,  up- 
lands, wetland,  vegetation,  fauna)  for  a  re- 
gion or  ecosystem.  For  example.  If  a  coastal 
marsh  is  extensively  filled,  the  ability  of  an 
associated  estuary  to  support  Its  normal  biota 
might  be  serloixsly  Impaired.  Altered  sedi- 
ment, nutrient  and  bloclde  additions  to  the 
waters  might  well  affect  the  Inherent  biologi- 
cal productivity  of  the  estuary.  In  other 
words,  if  the  estuary's  marshes  are  modified 
enough  to  affect  basic  estuarine  processes, 
certain  of  the  amenities,  biota,  products.  In- 
dustry and  recreation  opportunities  could  be 
lost.  The  long-term  implications  of  these 
changes  are  directly  related  to  the  degree 
that  the  losses  are  sizeable  or  unique. 

(g)  Any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented.  Discuss  irrevocable  uses  of  re- 
sources, changes  In  land  use,  destruction  of 
archeologlcal  or  historical  sites,  unalterable 
disruptions  In  the  ecosystem,  and  other  ef- 
fects that  would  curtail  the  diversity  and 
range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environment 
should  the  proposal  be  Implemented.  For 
example.  In  filling  a  marsh  there  could  be  a 
number  of  potential  Irreversible  or  Irretriev- 
able effects.  The  particular  aquatic  habitat 
filled  In  the  marsh  would  be  permanently  lost 
for  aquatic  organisms  and  fill  would  be  re- 
moved from  one  area  and  deposited  In 
another. 

(h)  Coordination  with  other  agencies.  List 
all  government  and  private  entitles  with 
whom  coordination  has  been  accomplished, 
as  well  as  a  discussion  of  public  participa- 
tion efforts  and  specific  coordination  meas- 
ures with  environmental  Interests.  All  views 
expressed,  both  pro  and  con,  concerning  the 
enviroiunental  effects  of  the  proposal  should 
be  summarized,  identified,  and  Included. 
When  f<H-mal  coordination  measures  have 
been  accomplished,  a  copy  of  all  comments 
received  concerning  the  proposal  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  statement.  If  formal  comments 
are  not  Included,  state  what  coordination 
measures  have  been  taken  and  the  resultant 
conunents. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Issued  an  earlier 
interim  version  of  their  Internal  procedures 
for  handling  102  statements  on  April  30, 
1971.  The  following  sections  of  that  earlier 
statement  remained  unchanged,  and  sbotild 
be  considered  as  still  valid,  and  as  an  im- 
plied part  of  the  September  26  procedures. 

6.  Agency  Actions  Requiring  Statements. 

(a)  Recommendations    or   reports  to   the 
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Congress  on  proposals  for  legislation  aS«ct- 
Ing  Corps  of  Engineers  programs  Including 
proposals  to  authorize  projects. 

(b)  Recommendations  or  reports  on  pro- 
posals for  authorization  of  projects  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  except  for  emergency  measures  under 
PL  99. 

(c)  Initiation  of  construction  or  land 
acquisition  on  projects  which  are  not  yet 
started  for  which  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated or  are  provided  by  the  FY  1971  Ap- 
propriation Act. 

(d)  Budget  submissions  requesting  funds 
for  the  Initiation  of  construction  or  real 
estate  acquisition  on  authorized  projects. 
(See  7c (2)  below). 

(e)  Budget  submissions  requesting  funds 
for  continuation  of  construction  or  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  projects  when- 
ever there  are  unresolved  conflicts  concern- 
ing alternative  uses  of  available  resources. 
Por  Items  for  which  funds  are  requested  for 
FT  1972,  statements  will  be  prepared  on 
projects  on  which  there  are  known  un- 
resolved conflicts.  However,  prior  to  Initia- 
tion of  submissions  for  FY  1973,  all  author- 
ized projects  and  all  projects  imder  Federal 
operation  and  maintenance  will  be  reviewed, 
In  consultation  with  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
and  enforce  environmental  standards.  Sub- 
missions win  contain  a  notation  that  there 
are  no  unresolved  conflicts  or  will  Include 
the  statement  required  by  Section  102(2)  (C) 
of  PL  91-190. 

(f)  Issuance  of  permits  for  structures, 
dumping,  and  other  actions  In  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  whenever  any  of 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies  which 
are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce  en- 
vironmental standards  certify  or  the  District 
Engineer  determines  that  the  action  which 
It  Is  proposed  to  permit  would  result  In  sig- 
nificantly and  adversely  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  .  .  . 

7.  For  permit  applications.  As  required 
by  existing  regulations,  permit  applications 
win  be  coordinated  with  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  enviroiunental  stand- 
ards, unless  granting  of  the  permit  -lould 
not  possibly  lead  to  adverse  environmental 
effects.  In  addition,  the  responsible  Federal 
official  will  carefully  evaluate  the  Impact  on 
the  environment  of  the  proposed  action.  Ob- 
jections from  such  agencies  or  from  the  re- 
sponsible official  will  be  presented  to  the 
applicant  who  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  explain,  withdraw,  or  modify  his  applica- 
tion 80  as  to  remove  the  cause  for  the  ob- 
jection. If  the  agency  maintains  Its  objec- 
tion and  certlfiies  or  If  the  responsible  official 
determines  that  granting  the  permit  would 
lead  to  significant  environmental  degrada- 
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tlon  and  certifies  or  If  the  responsible  official 
addressed  (normally  the  District  Engineer) 
will  prepare  the  statement  required  by  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (c)  of  PL  91-190.  He  may  require 
the  applicant  to  furnish  the  Information  re- 
quired for  preparation  of  the  statement  in 
addition  to  any  Information  the  applicant 
may  wish  to  furnish  In  order  to  demon- 
strate that  granting  of  the  permit  is  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  officer  vrill  furnish  a 
summary  of  the  information  on  which  his 
statement  is  based  to  the  public  In  the  No- 
tice of  Public  Hearing  and  at  the  hearing.  If 
one  Is  held.  In  addition,  he  will  forward  rhe 
statement  with  other  pertinent  documents 
when  the  application  is  forwarded  for  re- 
view and  approval. 

aODmONAL    FBOCEDTTRAL    INrORMATION 

The  following  circulars,  which  explain 
some  areas  of  Corps  of  Engineers  procedures 
for  handling  102  statements  In  greater  de- 
tail, are  available  on  request.  Write:  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; Washington,  D.C.  20314. 

Circular  No.  1120-2-62:  18  November  1970. 
Expires  30  September  1971.  "Investigation, 
Planning  and  Development  of  Water  Re- 
sources." This  circular  reiterates  and  empha- 
sizes the  need  to  resolve  policy  problems  and 
assure  the  adequacy  of  environmental  con- 
siderations In  the  execution  of  Civil  Works 
planning  studies. 

Circular  No.  1165-2-91:  30  September  1970. 
Expires  30  June  1971.  "Water  Reeovu-ce  Poli- 
cies and  Authorities."  This  circular  Is  to 
specify  the  reporting  requirements  with  re* 
spect  to  Implementation  of  Section  102(2 
(C)  of  PL  91-190  for  authorized  projects  ou 
which  Federal  funds  are  being  expended  for 
Operation  and  MalntenaQce  activities  In- 
cluding navigation,  local  protection,  fiood 
control  lakes,  multiple-purpose  lakes,  locks 
and  dams,  and  also  protection  of  navigation, 
general  regulatory  functions.  Section  3,  Act 
of  1945,  projects,  removal  of  wrecks,  and 
projects  authorized  under  Section  III  of  Act 
of  1968. 

Circular  No.  1110-2-109:  16  June  1970.  Ex- 
pires 30  June  1971.  "Engineering  and  Design. 
Environmental  Considerations  In  Construc- 
tion Contracts."  This  circular  furnishes 
guidance  in  preparation  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications to  protect  enrtronmental  qualities 
during  construction  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects.  « 

Circular  No.  11-2-60:  6  May  1970.  Expires 
30  June  1971.  "Army  Programs.  Civil  Works 
Funding  and  Personnel  Requirements  due 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969."  This  circular  calls  for  Inclusion  In 
budget  data  prepared  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1972  budget  of  any  Increased  funding  re- 
quirements and  personnel  spaces  necessary 
to  Implement  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 


Area  code  and  telephone  number 


Organization 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  Division,  Huntsville: 

Mall  address :  P.O.  Box  1600.  West  Station,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Office  location 
lOeWynn  Dr..  Huntsville,  Ala. 
U.S.  Army  Engineers  Division,  lower  Mississippi  Valley: 

Mail  address:  P.O.  Box  80,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Office  location:  Corner  Craw- 
lord  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers,  Waterborne  Commerce  Statistics  Center: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  ei2tC.  New  Orleans,  Li. 

lliS.  Army  Engineers,  Memphis: 

668  Federal  Office  BIdg.,  Memphis,  Tenn 

U.S.  Army  Engineers,  New  Orleans: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  60267.  New  Orleans,  La 

Office  location:  Foot  of  Prytania  St.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  St.  Louis: 

906  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  Vicksburg: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  60.  Vicksburg,  Miss 

Office  location:  USPO  and  Courthouse  BIdg..  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXVH 780— Part  10 


Duty  hours 


Non-duty  hours   Officer  in  ctiargi 


Office  hours 


205  895-5460,1895-5150 


S37-6515 


601  636-1311 

X-201, 

> 636-1311 

636-4248 

504  865-1121, 
X-323 

282-2835 

901  534-3221 

397-7501 

504  865-1121 

X-200, 

•  865-1121 

865-1041, 
861-2203 

314  26S-2821. 
'268-2817 

618  452-7300 
X-633 

BOl  636-1311 

X-401, 

!  636-1311 

636-7111 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Young 0745-1S30  CST 

Maj.  Gen.  A.  P.  Rollins,  Jr 0800  1645  CST 

Charles  J.  Huard 0745-1615  CST 

Col.  John  V.  Parrish 0745-1630  (ST 

Col.  Herbert  R.  Haar.  Jr 0800-1630  CST 

Col.  Carroll  N.  LeTellier 0800-1645  CST 

Col.  John  W.  Brennan 08OO-1700CST 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COlPS  OF  ENGINEERS  DIVISION  AND  DISTRICT  OFFICERS— Continuad 


Ajnil  28,  1971 


ArM  mdt  ind  Mephon*  numbtr  > 


Duty  hours 


Non-duty  hours   Oflkcr  In  charie 


Office  hours 


U.S.  Army  Enfintar  Division.  Mediterranean: 

APO  N.yT  09019  (Lejhorn.  Italy).  Telephone  Call  swit^iboard  HO  8th 
LociKkd  Command  (Camp  Darby),  LIvorno  (Lethorni  Italy.  Military 
Circtiit.  place  call  through  HwrMberg,  Garmany  MHitarl.  Ask  tor  Camo 
Darl)y  Military  CjvH  Circuit  Civil  number  Livorno  (Leghorn),  Italy  93001 
(Camp  Darby  switchboard).  i 

U.S.  Army  Liaison  Detachment,  26  Federal  Plaza,  New  Yor  i,  N.Y 


U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Saudi  Arabia: 
APO  (Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia)  New  York. 


US  Army  Engineering  Division,  Missouri  River: 

MaH  address   P  0   Boi  103,  Downtown  Station,  Omaha,  Ni  *)r. 

once  location:  USPO  and  Courthouse.  215  North  17th  St..|Onuh«,  NeOr. 

U.S.  Army  Engineering  Distrkrt,  Kansas  City: 

700  Federal  Office  BIdg..  601  E.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City, 

U.S.  Army  Engineering  District,  Ortaha: 

7410  USPO  and  Courthouse,  215  North  17th  SL,  Omal^,  Nebr. 

U.S.  Army  Engineering  Division.  New  England: 

424  Irapek)  Road,  »(altham.  Mass 


U.S.  Army  Engineer  O'vision,  North  Atlantic; 
90  Church  St.  New  York.  NY...   


U  S.  Army  Engineer  District.  Baltimort: 

Mail  addfess   P.O.  Box  1715,  Baltimore,  Md 

Office  location   31  Hopkins  Piaza.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore  Harbor,  Supervisor  of: 

Post  Office  Box  1715.  Baltimore,  Md 


U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  New  York: 
26  Federal  Ptaa,  New  York,  N.Y... 


New  York  Harbor,  Supervisor  of: 
26  Federal  Plaia,  New  York,  N.Y. 


U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Norfolk: 

Fort  Norfolk,  803  Front  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Norfolk  Harbor,  Supervisor  of: 

Fort  Norfolk,  803  Front  St.,  Norfolk,  Va 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District.  Philadelphia: 

U.S.  Custom  House.  2d  and  Chestnut  St.,  Philadalphu 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  Division.  North  Central: 

536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III 


U.S.  Army  Engineers  District.  Buffalo: 
1776  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.... 


U.S.  Army  Engineer  District.  Chicato: 
219  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  til.. 


U.S.  Army  Engineer  District.  Detroit: 

Mail  address:  P.O.  Box  1027,  DeUoit,  Mich. 


Office  location:  350  Michipn  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  District  Rock  Island: 

Clock  Tower  BIdg.,  Rock  Island,  III 


U.S.  Army  Entineer  District,  St  Paul:  ■ 

1210  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Customhouse,  SL  Paul,  Mil  i. 

U^S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Lake  Survey: 

630  Federal  BIdg.  and  U.S.  Courthouse,  Detroit,  Mich 


U.S.  Army  Engineers  Division,  North  Pacific: 

Mail  address:  210  Customhouse,  Portland,  Ore.. 
Ofice  Location:  220  SW.  8th  St.  Portland,  Ore. 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  District.  Alaska: 

Post  Office  Box  7002,  Anchorage,  Alaska... 


U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Portland : 

Mail  address;  Post  Office  Box  2946.  Portend.  Ore.. 
Office  location:  2850  SE.  82nd  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Seattle: 

1519  Alaskan  Wfay,  South,  Seattle,  Wash , 


U.S.  Army  Engineer  Distiict  Walla  Walla: 

BIdg.  602,  City-County  Airport,  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Pa. 


57100  X-8305, 
X-8306 


212  264-0215, 
1264-3311 

Muraba  270 


402  221-1221 

X-3001, 

J  221-1221 

816  374-3201, 
'374-3896 

402  221-3900. 
•  221-1221 

617  (94-2400 

X-220, 

1894-2400 

212  264-7101, 

>  264  3311 

301  962-4545. 
! 962-3311 

310  962-4545. 
« 962-3311 

212  264-0100. 
'264-3311 

212  264-0100, 

>  264-3311 

703  625-8201 
X-231, 

>  625-8201 

703  625-8201 

215  597-4848, 
•597-3311 

312  3S3-6310, 
>353-«385 

716  876-5454, 

X-12, 

> 876-5454, 

X-34 

312  353-6400, 
353-6405. 
i353-<406 

313  963-1261 

X-412, 

3963-1261 


309  788-6361 

X-224, 

J788-6361 

612  725-7501, 
•725-7506 

313  226-6161, 
•226-6161 

503  226-3361 

X-2500, 

•  226-3361 

907  752-9114 
279-1132 

503  777-4441 

X-200, 

•771-4441 

206  682-2700 

X-300, 

•  682-2700 

509  525-5500 

X-100. 

•525-5500 


56018.37663    Col.  L  L  Waddall,  Jr 0800-17WCMT 

YE  2-9779    LL  Robert  J.  Danylo 0830-1700  EOT 

Col.  Robert  W.  Reisacher 0730-1630 

Saturday  U> 
Wednesday 
GMT  and  3 

453-0202    Brig.  Gen.  J.  W.  Motria 0800-1630  CST 

913  649-    Col.  Reuben  L.  Anderson,  Jr 0745-1630  CST 

6088 

453-0202    Col.  BHIy  P.  Pendergrass 0745-1630CST 

894-2404    Cd.  Frank  P.  Bane 0800-1630  EST 

26»-2491    Maj.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Duke 0830-1700  EST 

677-5702    CoLW.  J.  Love 0815-1645  EST 

962-4545,    CoL  William  J.  Uw* 0800-1645  EST 

825-8946 

825-1641    Col.  James  W.  Barnett 0815-1700  EST 

201  433-6110    CoL  James  W.  Barnett 0730-1715  EST 

622-7043    CoL  James  H.  Tormay 0800-1630  EDT 

622-71)43    Col.  James  H.  Tormey 0800-1630  EST 

649-5702    Col.  James  A.  Johnson 0800-1645  EST 

646-2183    Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Watkin.  Jr 0800-1630  CDTL 

876-5454    Col.  Ray  S.  Hansen 0800-1630  EST 

X-34 

646-2183    Col.  William  G.Stewart. 0815-1645CST 

568-2840    Col.  Myion  D.  Snoko 0800-1630  EST 

762-0658   Col.  James  E.  Bunch 0800-1700  CST 

922-7018    Col.  Charles  I.  McGinnis 0745-1630  COT 

568-2840    Lt  Col.  James  M.  Miller 0800-1630  EST 

645-1077    Brig.  Gen.  Roy  S.  Kelley 0800-1645  POT 

863-6256   Cd.  A.  C.  Mathewa 0730-1630  AST 

771-1305    Col.  Paul  D.  Triem 0800-1645  POT 

682-2700    Col. Howard  L Sergeant O80O-1630PST 

525-3178    Col.  Richard  M.  Connell 0730-1615  PST 
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Area  code  and  talephoiM  number  > 


Organization 


Duty  hours 


Non-doty  hours   Officer  in  charge 


Office  hours 


U  S  Army  Engineer  Division.  Ohio  River: 

Mailaddiess;  P.O.  Box  1159,  Cincinnati,  Ohk) 513  684-3002. 

Office  Location:  550  Mam  St,  Cincinnati,  Ohio •684-3001 

U.S.  Aimy  Engineer  Distiict,  Huntington: 

Mail  address:  P.  0.  Box  2127,  fluntington,  W.  Va 304  529-2318 

Office  location :  502  8th  St,  Huntington,  W.  Va  X-253, 

•  52^2318 

U.S.  ArmyEngineer  District  Louisville: 

Mail  address;  Post  Office  Box  59,  Louisville.  Ky 502  582-5601, 

Office  kxation:  600  Federal  PI.,  Louisville.  Ky.  •  582-5011 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  District  Nastiville: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  1070,  Nashville  Tenn 615  242-8321 

Office  k)catk>n:  306  Federal  Office  BIdg.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  X-5626, 

>  242-8321 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  District.  Pittsburgh: 

Mail  address:  1828  Federal  BIdg..  1000  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa...  412  644-6800, 

Office  location:  Federal  BIdg.,  1000  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  >  644-3311 

U.S.  Army  Engineering  Division,  Pacific  Ocean: 

BIdg.  96,  Ft.  Armstrong  Honolulu,  Hawaii 808  543  2615,  422-0521 

U.S.  Army  Engineering  Distiict,  Far  East: 

APO,  San  Francisco,  Calif 2917-300,  2917  360, 

(Seoul,  Korea) 
U.S.  Army  Engineeiing  Distiict,  Okinawa: 

APO,  San  Francisco.  Calif 51246 

U.S.  Army  Engineeiing  Division,  South  Atlantic: 

510  Title  BIdg.,  50  Pryor  St.,  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga 404  526-6711,  •  526-0111 

U.S.  Army  Engineering  District,  Canaveral: 

Mail  addiess;  P.O.  Box  21065,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Fla.  Office  kica-  305  867-2003  . 

tion:  BIdg.  K&-1146,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Fla. 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Charleston: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  919,  Charleston,  S.C,  803  577-4171,  X-229, 

Office  location:  Federal  BIdg.,  334  Meeting  St,  Charleston,  S.C.  •  577-4171 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  District.  Jacksonville: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  4970.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  904  791-2241,   •  791- 

Office  location:  Federal  BIdg..  400  West  Bay  St,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  2011 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Mobile: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  2288,  Mobile,  Ala.,  205  473-0311.  X-411, 

Office  location:  2301  Airport  Blvd.,  Mobile,  Ala.  i   473-0311 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Savannah : 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  889,  Savannah,  Ga 912  233-8822 

Office  location:  200  E.  Saint  Julian  St,  Savannah,  Ga.  X-226, 

•233-8822 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Wilmington: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  1890,  Wilmington,  N.C 919  763-9971 

Office  location:  308  Federal  BIdg.,  U.S.  Courthouse,  Wilmington,  N.C...  X-466, 

»  763-9971 
U.S.  Army  Engineering  Division,  South  Pacific: 

Mail  address:  630  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif 415  556-0914, 

2  556-9000 
U.S.  Army  Engineers  District  Los  Angeles: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  2711,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 213  688-5300, 

Office  location :  300  North  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  >  688-5522 

U.S.  Army  Engineers  District,  Sacramento: 

650  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  Calit 916  449-2232, 

•449-2000 
U.S.  Armv  Engineers  District  San  Francisco: 

100  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif 415  556-3660, 

•556-9000 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  Division,  Southwestern: 

llHCommerceSt,  Dallas,  Tex 214-749-3336, 

>  748-5611 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Albuquerque: 

Mail  address:  Post  Office  Box  1580,  Albuquerque,  N.  Me( 505843-2732, 

Office  location:  517  Gold  Ave.SW.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  •  843-0311 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Fori  Worth; 

Mailaddiess;  Post  Office  Box  17300,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex  817  334-2300, 

Office  location ;  819  Taylor  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  1 334-301 1 
U.S.  Army  Engineering  District  Galveston: 

Mail  address:  P.O.  Box  1229,  Galveston,  Tex 713  763-1211 

OffKe  location:  Santa  Fe  BIdg..  Galveston,  Tex.  X-1301, 

» 763-1211 
U.S.  Army  Engineering  District,  Little  Rock: 

Mail  address:  P.O.  Box  867.  Little  Rock,  Ark 501  372-4361 

Office  location:  700  W.  Capitol.  Litde  Rock.  Ark.  X-5530, 

>  372-436f 
U.S.  Army  Engineering  District,  Tulsa: 

Mail  address:  P.O.  Box  61,  Tulsa,  Okia 918  584-7151 

Office  location:  224  South  Boulder,  Tulsa,  Okla.  X-7311, 

7312,  or  7313, 
s 584-7151 


561-2085  Maj.  Geo.  W.  L  Starnes 0800-1630  EST 

525-8332  Col.  Maurice  0.  Roush 0800-1645  EST 

812  282^961  CoL  John  T.  Rhett,  Jr 0800-1645  EOT 

X-3238 

242-2769,  CoL  John  C.  Bell 0730-1615  COST 

352-2871 

366-0947  CoL  E.  C.  Watt 0730-1600  EST 

54S-2936  Col.  Gaorie  Fink 0730-1600  HST 

293-4182  CoL  Wesley  Peel 0800-1700  KST 

OKinawa  3-5235  Col.  Franklin  R.  Day 0745-1630 

233-7837  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Free 0745-1630EDT 

Col.  Gilbert  H.  Newman 0745-1630  EST 

766-5772  Col.  Burke  W.  Lea 0080-1630  EST 

285-6781  Col.  Avery  S.  Fullerton 0745-1630  EST 

473-7362  Col.  Harry  A.  Griffith 0800-1630CSr 

233-8825  Col.  John  S.  Egbert 0800-1645  EST 

762-7035  Col.  Paul  S.Oenison 0800-1645  EST 

556-0914    Brig.Gen.  Frank  A.Camm 0745-1615  POT 

688-5522  Col.  Robert  J.  Ma  Hey. 0730-1600  POT 

452-1535  Col.  James  C.Donovan 0800-1630  POT 

556-3660  Col.  Charles  R.  Roberts 0880-1630  POT 

241-6717  Brig.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Parfitt 0745-1630  CST 

264-5293  Col.  Richard  L.  West 0730-1600  MOST 

451-4420  Col.R.S.  Kristolerson 0800-1645  COT 

762-0314  LL  Col.  Nolan  Rhodes 0745-1645  CSX 

372-2011  Cd.  WMlMn  C.  Burns 0800-1645  CST 

587-^11  Col.  Vernon  W.  Pinker 0745-K30CST 


'J^^^'^iil*'}\A*"*"'  i"^  ''^^'  *'"  «'"•  ^^^  '^''♦Y  """"^f  •"»"'*  telephone  number.  Area        •To  reach  person  whose  extension  is  not  known.  Report  any  changes  or  corrections  ta 
ide  202  695-01(3  iBMi  Oxford  WIM  Publications  Division,  OAS,  extension  36396. 


Code  202,  695-01Ei3,  local  Oxford  50163. 


CHIEF  OP  ENGINZERS  ENVIRONMENTAL  AOVISOBT 
BOARD 

Dr.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  Professor,  Political 
Science,  Indiana  University.  Bloomlngton, 
Indiana  47401. 

Roland  (Element,  Vice  President,  National 
Audubon  Society.  1130  5th  Avenue.  N.T.,  N.Y. 
10028. 

Dr.  cniarles  H.  W.  Foster.  Kxecutive  Direc- 
tor, New  England  Natural  Resources  Center. 
Also:  Research  Fellow.  Harvard  University, 
848  Charles  River  Street,  Needham,  Mass. 
02192. 

Harold  QlUlam,  Environmental  reporter, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Richard  H.  Pough,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Open  Space  Action  Institute  and  America 
the  Beautiful  Fund.  Also:  American  Scenic 


and  Historic  Presentation  Society,  33  Hlg^h- 
brook  Avenue,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

Charles  H.  Stoddard,  Environmental  Con- 
stiltant,  601  Christie  BIdg.,  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota 55802. 

KNVIBONICXNTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS  RECKTVED 
BY  THE  COtTNCn.  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QtrALTTT 
FROM  rEBRtTART   1  TO  38,  1971 

To  Obtain  a  copy  of  a  statement,  contact 
the  person  whose  name  Is  listed  directly  be- 
low the  title  of  the  particular  agency  in- 
volved. Telephone  numbers  refer  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  area  code  202,  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  Draft  statements  are  not  listed 
after  final  statements  have  been  received  on 
a  proposed  action  previously  covered  in  a 
draft  statement.  When  a  final  statement  has 


not  been  preceded  by  a  draft,  that  fact  is 
noted. 

ATOMIC   ENERGT    COMMISSION 

Contact:  For  Non-Regulatory  Matters: 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Director,  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Affairs  (973-6301);  For  Regula- 
tory Matters:  Christopher  L.  Henderson,  As- 
sistant Director  for  Regulation  (973-7531 ) . 

Draft 
Title  and  Date 
National   Accelerator  Laboratory,  Batavla, 
Illinois.   Is  being  built  to  conduct  experi- 
ments to  study  the  basic  forces  and  constitu- 
ents of  matter.  6300  acre  site;  February  1. 
Proposed    construction    of    the    Midland 
Plant  units  l  and  2  by  the  Consumers  Power 
Co.  3452  MW  nuclear  power  reactors — pres- 
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svorlzed  water  nuclear  steam  supply  system 
Michigan;  February  10. 

Ftadloactlve  waste  repository,  Lyons,  K&n( 
sas.  Plan  to  deposit  such  materials  In  beddeil 
salt  deposits:  February  10. 

Comments  on  102  statement  regarding 
nuclear  rocket  development  station,  Nevad^; 
February  19. 

Final 

Title  and  Date 
Oconee  Nuclear  Station,  unit  no.  1.  Ap- 
plication for  an  operating  license  filed  by 
Duke  Power  Co.  This  pressurized  water  re- 
actor Is  located  In  eastern  Oconee  County 
South  Carolina;  February  12. 

OEPARTMEKT    OT    ACR1CU1.TURE 

Contact:  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Office  of  tl^ 
Secretary  (388-7803).  ^^ 

Draft 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Construction  of  Hk  Mountain  Road  In  tl  e 

Santa   Fe   National    Forest.   New    Mexico. 

scenic  2-lane  drive  from  Oalllnas  Canyon  to 

Pecos  Canyon;  February  16. 

Final 

Title.  Description,  and  Date 

Upstream  watershed  project  for  Deep  Red 
Run-Coffin  Creek  watershed,  Oklahoma 
(Northern  Tillman  County,  southern  Klo^ia 
County,  and  southwestern  Comanche  Cout.- 
ty.)  Construction  of  dams,  spillways,  et< ., 
to  prevent  Qoodlng  of  agricultural  land); 
February  11. 

East  sector,  Whitewater  River  watershel, 
Kansas.  Conservation  treatment  of  this  agr  - 
culturally  oriented  land  Includes  23  floo<l- 
water  retarding  structures  and  one  floo<l- 
water  retarding  and  recreational  reservoir; 
January  29. 

DEPARTMKNT    OF    ARMT      (CORPS    Of    ENGINEER  I) 

Contact:  Francis  X.  Kelly,  Assistant  ff)r 
Conservation  Liaison,  Public  Affairs  Offi*. 
Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.t 
30314  (693-6329). 

Draft 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Lake   Cowanesque    project,    Pennsylva: 
Construction   of  an   eartbflU   dam   emban] 
ment  and  410  acre  lake.  For  recreational  ai^d 
flood  control  purposes;  February  3. 

Beaver  Brook  Lake  project,  Keene,  N^w 
Hampshire.  Dam  and  reservoir  for  flood  con- 
trol, recreation;  February  3. 

Tocks  Island  reservoir  project.  Proposfd 
construction  of  a  dam  and  12,400  ac^e 
reservoir  on  the  Delaware  River.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  New  York;  February  3.  j 

Comments  on  this  draft  by  the  Sleira 
Club,  Trout  Unlimited,  Delaware  Valley  Co|i- 
servation  Association,  Save  New  Jersef's 
Natural  Environment,  and  HEW  are  avail- 
able; February  17  (comments) . 

Tloga-Hanunond  Lake  project,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Construction  of  two  dams  and  ae- 
servolrs.  One  dam  on  the  Tioga  River,  one 
on  Crocked  Creek.  Purpose:  flood  control. 
Borne  recreation.  7,144  acres  are  required  ijoi 
the  project;  February  3. 

West  Tennessee  tributaries  (modlflcatipn 
of  part  of  a  larger  project  to  enlarge  a|id 
realign  127  miles  of  channels  in  the  Obl^n 
River  system  and  114  miles  of  the  Forlded 
Deer  system) .  Supersedes  the  statement  for- 
warded to  the  OE<a  July  31.  (This  authorised 
work  Is  about  32%  complete.)  Statement 
proposes  to  modify  original  plans  In  tpe 
Obion  and  Forked  Deer  River  basins  In  order 
to  mitigate  fish  and  wildlife  losses;  Febiju- 
ary  3. 

Brazofi  Island  Harbor,  Texas.  Portions  of 
the  modifications  authorized  by  the  Rlfer 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1969.  Widening  16,a00 
feet  of  the  Brownsville  Channel  to  Improve 
navigation;  February  8.  | 

Corpus  Cbristl  Ship  Channel,  Nueces 
County,  Texas.  45  foot  navigation  projecf — 
deepening   and   widening   various   channels 
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and  turning  basins  and  constructing  a  turn- 
ing point  and  2  mooring  areas;  February  8. 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  navigation 
project.  Port  Isabel  side  channels,  Texas. 
Deepening  of  channel  and  removal  of  sub- 
merged bars;  February  8. 

Corpus  Chrlsti  Ship  Channel,  Texas.  Port 
Aransas  Breakwater.  Purpose:  to  prevent 
wind  and  vessel  generated  waves  from  enter- 
ing Port  Aransas  Harbor  and  causing  dam- 
age; February  8. 

Bayou  Coden,  Alabama,  navigation  project. 
An  8  by  10  foot  channel  for  3000  feet,  and  8 
by  100  foot  channel  for  2.3  miles  across  Por- 
tersville  Bay,  a  turning  basin;  February  8. 

Kalamazoo  River  flood  control  project, 
Michigan.  Deepening,  widening,  straighten- 
ing 10.6  miles  of  the  Kalamazoo  River  and 
constructing  a  low  flow  control  dam.  Purpose: 
flood  protection  to  the  City  of  Kalamazoo 
and  adjacent  areas;  February  10. 

Paint  Creek,  Pax,  West  Virginia.  Snagging 
and  clearing  project.  Banks  would  be  stripped 
of  trees,  underbrush,  and  channel  cleared  of 
debris,  snags,  underbrush  for  20,900  feet. 
Purpose:  to  reduce  flooding  at  Pax;  February 
12. 

Elk  Creek  Lake,  Rouge  River  Basin,  Oregon. 
Constructing  a  rockflll  embankment  dam  and 
a  6 J  mile  lake  behind  It.  Purpose :  flood  con- 
trol. Irrigation,  municipal  and  industrial  wa- 
ter supply,  etc.;  February  16. 

Ice  Harbor  additional  generating  iinlts. 
Lake  Sacajawea,  Washington.  Installation  of 
3  additional  generating  units  at  this  project 
on  the  Snake  River;  February  18. 

Cstscadla  Lake,  Santlam  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Oregon.  Rockflll  embankment  dam  and 
a  lake  10  miles  in  length  behind  It.  Purpose: 
flood  control,  navigation,  etc.;  February  23. 
Final 
Title,  I>e6crlptlon,  and  Date 
Kays  Creek,   Layton,    Utah.   Channel   en- 
largement for  3.5  miles  between  marsh  area 
adjacent  to  Oreat  Salt  Lake  and  Interstate 
15.  Also  intermittent  channel  clearing  and 
enlargement  in  other  areas.  Purpose:  to  pre- 
vent   flood    damage    to    homes,    businesses, 
roads,  etc.  No  draft  statement  available;  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Patoka  dam  and  lake  project,  Indiana.  ( 15 
miles  northeast  of  Jasper.)  Reservoir  of  over 
8,000  acres.  Purpose:  flood  control,  water 
supply,  water  quality,  recreation,  etc.  No 
draft  statement;  February  4. 

Smlthland  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  River, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky.  Replacement  of 
existing  locks  and  dams  50  and  51  will  in- 
crease normal  depths  4  and  14  feet  respec- 
tively. About  4,000  acres  will  be  inundated. 
No  draft  statement  prepared;  February  5. 

Espanola  Valley  unit,  Rio  Grande  Flood- 
way.  Espanola,  New  Mexico.  Construction  of 
2.3  mUes  of  levees  along  the  east  and  west 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  form  a  floodway 
capable  of  conveying  the  spring  standard 
project  flood  through  the  city.  No  draft 
statement   prepared;    February   12. 

North  Ellenvllle  flood  control  project,  Ul- 
ster County,  New  York.  Straightening,  clear- 
ing, snagging;  and  Improving  bridges,  abute- 
ments  and  approaches  to  bridges;  levee  con- 
struction etc.  along  Beer  Kill,  Fantlne  EUll 
and  Sandberg  Creek.  No  draft  statement  pre- 
pared; February  16. 

Chlno  Canyon  improvement,  Whitewater 
River  Basin,  Palm  Springs,  California.  Proj- 
ect to  build  an  unllned  channel  and  revetted 
levee  designed  to  retain  flood  and  debris 
flow.  No  draft  statement  prepared;  February 
17. 

Meramec  Park  Lake,  Missouri.  (66  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Louis.)  Construction  of  an 
earthflU  dam  on  the  Meramec  River  for  flood 
control,  recreation,  etc.  At  normal  pool,  the 
reservoir  will  cover  12,600  acres.  No  draft 
statement  prepared;  February  23. 

Davirson  Creek,  Palmllco  Coimty,  North 
Oarolina.  Con«truction  of  a  channel  6  feet 
deep  and  60  feet  wide  from  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  1,660  feet  to  deep  water  In  the  Neuse 
River.  Purpose:  to  provide  a  safer  entrance 
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to   Dawson   Creek    and   encourage   use.   No 
draft  statement  prepared;  February  24. 

Brunswick  County  beaches,  hurricane  and 
shore  protection.  North  Carolina.  Proposal  to 
construct  a  dune  with  an  elevation  of  30 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  a  50  foot  berm  16 
feet  above  sea  level.  Purpose:  to  provide  hur- 
ricane wave  protection  and  beach  stabiliza- 
tion. No  draft  statement  prepared;  Febru- 
ary 25. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    irRBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Contact:  Charles  Orlebeke,  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  (755-6960) . 

Alternate  contact :  George  Wright,  Office  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  (755-8192). 
Draft 
Title.  Description,  and  Date 

Flower  Mound,  proposed  New  Commiuilty, 
Denton  County,  Texas.  The  proposed  action 
is  an  offer  of  commitment  to  guarantee  up 
to  $18  million  of  obligations,  issued  to  par- 
tially finance  the  costs  of  land  acquisition 
and  development;  February  1. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 
(BDRFJ^U    or    RECLAMATION) 

Contact:  Office  of  Information,  Public  In- 
quiries (343-3172). 

Draft 
Title,  Description  and  Date 

Auburn-Folsom  South  Unit,  Central  Val- 
ley Project,  California.  Construction  begun 
in  1967 — 10%  complete.  Unit  plans  Include 
Auburn  Dam  and  Powerplant  on  the  North 
Fork  American  River  above  Folsom  Lake,  the 
Polsom  South  Canal,  and  construction  of  the 
Forest  Hill  Divide  and  Folsom-Malby  devel- 
opment. Purpose:  more  water  for  irrigation 
and  municipal  and  industrial  uses,  hydro- 
electric power,  etc.;  February  8. 

Shortcut  Pipeline:  a  modification  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Canal  Unit,  Central  Vellay 
Project,  California.  Onslte  work  scheduled 
to  begin  March,  1971.  Purpose:  to  provide 
water  to  meet  increasing  Industrial  needs; 
February  11. 

Pyramid  Lake  pilot  project  in  cloud  seed- 
ing, California  and  Nevada.  A  main  objective 
is  to  preserve  Pyramid  Lake  which  is  drop- 
ping at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  year.  Active  seed- 
ing began  during  the  1970-71  winter  season. 
Will  be  continued  over  a  5  year  period; 
February  13. 

Navajo  Generating  Station,  Navajo  Proj- 
ect, Arizona.  Construction  of  this  coal-fired, 
2,300  MW  generating  station  began  April, 
1970,  on  acreage  leased  from  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribe.  Purpose:  to  meet  growing  de- 
mands for  power  in  the  Southwest;  Febru- 
ary 12. 

Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect, California.  Construction  began  in  1965. 
Purpose:  to  provide  water  for  irrigation,  spe- 
cifically to  provide  water  to  overcome  the 
existing  overdraft  on  the  ground-water  sup- 
ply, and  provide  a  water  supply  for  lands 
now  dry-farmed.  30%  complete. 

Comments  on  the  Central  Valley  Project 
are  contained  In  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Contra  Costa  Water  Agency:  "Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Peripheral  Canal."  Report  de- 
tails this  group's  opi>o8itlon  to  building  a 
water  conduit  around  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta.  California.  (415-228-3000, 
X2142);  February  17. 

San  Luis  Unit,  Central  Valley  Project,  Cali- 
fornia. Unit  about  60%  complete.  Includes 
the  San  Luis  Canal  (complete) ,  the  San  Lula 
Drain  to  the  Delta  (under  construction), 
wetlands  distribution  and  drainage  system 
(under  construction) ,  and  the  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Belift  Pumping  Plant  (in  operation); 
February  18. 

Consumnes  River  Division,  Central  Valley, 
California.  Involves  construction  of  three 
dams  and  reservoirs;  Nashville  on  the  Con- 
sumnes Rlv.,  Aukum  on  the  South  Fork,  Pl- 
Pl  on  the  Middle  Fork.  Purpose:  to  meet 
water  supply  needs  of  cities,  Industries,  ir- 
rigation, etc.;  February  19. 
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Yolo  Covmty  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Conservation  District  Small  ReclamaUon 
Projects  Act  loan  application.  Woodland,  Cal- 
ifornia. Money  would  help  build  the  Indian 
Valley  Project  (a  dam  and  reservoir)  locat- 
ed in  L»ke  County  on  the  North  Fork  of 
Cache  Creek.  Purpose:  irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, etc.;  February  24. 

DEPARTMENT  Ot  THZ  INTESIOK 
(GEOLOGICAL   STTKVET) 

Contact:  same  as  for  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Draft 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Exploratory  drilling  operations  on  Federal 
oil  and  gas  leases,  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
off  the  California  co««t.  Program  began  In 
1967.  66  exploratory  wells  have  been  drilled. 
Proposed  action  is  the  Issuance  of  permits  to 
allow  further  such  exploratory  drilling;  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION    (FEDERAL 
AVIATION    ADMINISTRATION) 

Contact:  Michael  S.  Cafferty,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems  (426-4563). 

Draft 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Airport  project  at  Reldsville,  Georgia.  Land 
acquisition,  airport  and  runway  construction, 
etc.;  February  1. 

Airport  project  at  Oreat  Falls,  MonUna. 
Runway  construction,  etc.;  February  2. 

Airport  project  at  Alma,  Georgia.  Expan- 
sion of  runway  and  pavement  overlay  to  ac- 
commodate executive  Jets;  February  2. 

Airport  project  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
Extension  of  runway  13-31,  etc.;  February  9. 

Airport  project  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Pinal  paving  of  runway  17R-39L,  new  taxi- 
way,  etc.;  February  9. 

Airport  project  at  Loup  City,  Nebraska. 
Acquisition  of  land  in  fee  simple  title  for 
initial  development  of  an  airport  on  the  same 
site  as  the  current  airport.  Construction  of 
NNW/SSE  runway,  clear  zones,  taxlway,  ac- 
cess road,  etc.;  February  12. 

Airport  project  at  Terry,  Texas.  Resurfac- 
ing and  extension  of  runway,  taxiways,  etc.; 
February  22. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Houghton  County 
Airport.  Michigan.  Runways  will  be  extended, 
strengthened,  additional  taxiways,  a  new 
terminal  facility,  etc.,  will  be  built;  February 
23. 

Airport  project  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  Ac- 
quisition of  1,500  acres  for  a  new  runway, 
etc.;  February  26. 

Final 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Redding  Municipal  Airport,  Redding,  Cali- 
fornia.   Purchase   of    land    for   the   primary 
runway  clear  zones,  a   1000  foot  extension 
to  runway  16,  etc.;  February  19. 

Pender  Airport,  Pender.  Nebraska.  Acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  site  In  fee,  including  clear 
zones,  grading  a  NW/SE  landing  strip,  taxi- 
way  and  apron,  etc.;  February  19. 

Murray  Field,  Eureka,  California.  Exten- 
sion and  lighting  of  a  runway,  etc.;  February 
19. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 
(FEDERAL    HIGHWAY    ADMINISTRATION) 

Contact:  same  as  for  FAA. 
Draft 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Express  busway  on  the  San  Bernardino 
Freeway,  California,  including  bus  routes  '■o 
and  from  the  2-lane  busway.  Eleven  miles, 
between  Mission  Road  near  the  Santa  Ana 
Freeway  In  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Anita  Ave. 
In  El  Monte;  February  1. 

Georgia  Interstate  Highway  Route  1-75. 
1-76-3(3)  270  P.E.  and  1-75-3(3)  291  P.E. 
Cobb,  Cherokee  and  Bartow  counties.  Pur- 
pose: to  close  the  20.3  mile  gap  that  exists 
In  1-75  from  Roberts  Toad  in  Cobb  County 
to  US  411  in  Gordon  County;  February  10. 
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Relocation  of  Route  28  In  Louisiana.  (Ver- 
non Parish.)  About  10.13  miles  of  2-lane 
rotul  are  planned  from  the  Junction  of  La  28 
and  La  1214,  to  a  Junction  with  La  465;  Feb- 
ruary 17. 

College-Beattie  Street  Connector  project 
In  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Length  of 
project:  2700  feet;   February  22. 

US  20  and  FAS  2202:  Wyoming  project 
F-034-4  (9),Thermopoll8-WorlandRoad  (Big 
Horn  River  Bridge).  Washakie  County.  Pur- 
pose; Improved  access  to  Worland;  Febru- 
ary 22. 

SJl.  42:  Construction  of  2.85  miles  of  4- 
lane  highway  to  replace  a  sub-standard  sec- 
tion. Pickett  County,  Tennessee;  February  22. 

US  43:  Construction  of  6.26  miles  of  4- 
lane  highway  in  Washington-Clarke  Coun- 
ties, Alabama.  (Project  F-300.)  February  32. 

M-275:  Construction  of  848  miles  (from 
M-59  North  to  1-76) .  Oakland  County,  Mich- 
igan; February  22. 

1-69:  Construction  of  freeway  from  1-96 
easterly  to  Perry,  Clinton  and  Shlawasse 
Counties,   Michigan;    February   23. 

Construction  of  multi-lane  freeway  from 
Intersection  of  US  67  and  Loop  306  west  of 
San  Angelo  to  existing  US  67  east  of  San 
Angelo  0.5  nUle  north  of  FM.  380.  (Total 
distance  of  89  miles.  Texas;  February  23. 

Project  S-1705-A.  Baldwin  County.  Gulf 
Shores,  Alabama.  Construction  of  a  2-lane 
road  from  Intersection  of  Alabama  59  to 
Alabama  180,  3>4  miles  east  of  new  canal 
bridge;  January  29. 

Final 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

1-90  (8R  90)  West  Snoqualmle  to  Tanner 
(North  Bend  Bypass)  Washington.  6.87  miles 
of  6-lane  freeway.  Most  of  it  will  be  through 
undeveloped  forest.  No  draft  statement  was 
prepared;  February  17. 

FHWA  4{f)  Statements:  The  following  are 
not  102  statements.  They  are  explanations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  api»'ovaI 
of  projects  to  be  implemented  under  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act.  49,  U.S.C.  Section  1653(f). 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 

1-77:  Request  for  use  of  part  of  the  Blbley 
Ave.  Playground  for  highway  purposes. 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  February  1. 

1-196:  Highway  construction  requires  use 
of  lands  from  Humphrey  Colder  Playground 
and  the  Albert  H.  Hill  School  Playgroimd  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  February  8. 

1-105:  Highway  requires  use  of  public 
lands  from  Imperial  Village  Park,  Los 
Angeles  County,  California.  February  8. 

1-680:  Highway  construction  requires  use 
of  public  lands  from  Emma  Prusch  Memorial 
Park  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California.  26 
acres  of  the  87  acre  parkland  tract  will  be 
required.  The  highway  will  divide  the  park- 
land. February  11. 

PAS  895:  Highway  construction  requires 
use  of  0.15  acre  of  Sheridan  County  Wildlife 
Managment  Area  (project  8-984(5).  Kansas. 
February  11. 

1-635:  Highway  construction  requires 
about  7  acres  of  City  Park,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas;  February  12. 

1-485:  Highway  construction  requires  use 
of  parkland  In  Orme  Park,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
February  12. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

(Urban  Moss  Transportation  Administration) 

Contract :  same  as  for  FAA. 
Draft 
■ntle.  Description,  and  Date 

Tracked  Air  Cushion  Vehicle  Demonstra- 
tion between  1-495  and  Dxilles  International 
Airport.  13.5  miles  along  the  median  strip  of 
the  federally  owned  Dulles  Airport  Access 
Road.  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia;  Febru- 
ary 25. 

INTERNATIONAL     BOUNDARY      AND      WATER     COM- 
MISSION,   TTNITED     STATES     AND    MEXICO 

Contact:  Joseph  F.  Friedkln,  Commission- 
er (915-633-«476). 
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Alternate    Contact:    T.    M.    Martin,   ARA/ 
Mex.,  Department  of  State   (633-1317). 
Draft 
Title.  Description,  and  Date 

Presidlo-OJinaga  International  Channel 
Relocations  project.  Another  preliminary 
draft  statement.  Covers  U.a  portion.  Works 
necessary  to  implement  UJB.-Mexlco  tt«aty 
in  1970  resolving  boundary  differences.  One 
aspect  Is  relocation  of  Rio  Grande  River  in 
Presidio  Valley  area,  Texas;  February  10. 

Please  riote  the  following  correction*: 

In  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the  102  Monitor  we  said 
that  final  statements  had  been  received  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  (FAA) 
airport  projects  at  Redding.  California,  and 
at  Murray  Field.  Eureka.  California  (pp.  4^ 
46).  What  were  actually  received  on  Decem- 
ber 16  were  comments.  The  finals  were  re- 
ceived In  February. 

Also:  the  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control 
project  titled  Lower  Granite,  Jan.  28, 
FINAL;  should  have  been  listed  as  a  DRAFT. 
Under  Department  of  Defense,  Operation 
Chase,  July  30,  DRAFT;  should  have  been 
listed  as  a  FINAL. 

SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  COUNCIL 
THROUGH  FEB.  28,  1971 


Draft  Final 

state-         state-  Total 

ments  >      menb  >      actions  > 


BY  AGENCY* 

Agriculture 

Appalaclilan  Regional  Coin- 
mission 

Army  (Corps  of  Engineers)... 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.. 

Defense 

Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission  

Federal  Power  Commission.. 

General  Services  Adminis- 
tration  - 

Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.  

Interior 

International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission— 
United  Slates  and  Mexico.. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. . 

Transportation » 

Treasury 


22 


44 


66 


1 

0 

1 

?0 

137 

157 

?4 

15 

39 

3 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

15 

17 

32 

7 

0 

2 

? 

0 

2 

? 

0 

2 

40 

18 

58 

2 

0 

2 

Total. 


144 


236 
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Airplanes 

Airports 

Beicti  erosion 

Buildings/property 

Bridges 

Flood  control 

Forestry.   

Housingyurban  problems 

Insecticides /herbicides 

International  boundary 

Legislation 

Mass  transit  

Meat  inspection 

Military  disposal 

Mining 

Navigation... 

Nuclear  industry 

Nuclear  researdl 

Nuclear  testing  

Oil...     

Parks.  w'Idllfe  refuges 

Pipeline - .  . 

Power  (nuclear) 

Power  (nonnuclear) . .   

Power  transmission 

Radioactive  waste  disposal. 

R^ilioads. .     .   .         

Roads  (not  Including  4-f's)- 

Water  resources 

Watersheds 

Weather  modification 


Total. 


1 

13 

11 
1 
2 

74 
3 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
1 
2 

50 
2 
C 
1 
2 
2 
0 

12 
3 
1 
0 
0 
2 
9 

38 
0 


1 

34 

12 

6 

S 

8S 
5 
4 
3 
1 
8 
2 
1 
4 
S 
57 
S 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
31 
8 
3 
1 
1 

IS 

18 

52 

3 


236 


381 


I  Dratt  statements  tor  actions  on  which  no  filial  statements 
have  yet  been  received. 

1  Final  statements  on  lejistation  and  actions. 

>  Total  actions  on  which  hnal  or  dratt  statements  for  Feder- 
alist actions  have  been  received. 

«  One  nonagency  statement  ha?  also  been  received  (P- *<). 

«61  "4-("  statements  have  been  received  Irom  DOT.  They 
■It  not  Included  In  this  listing. 
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[From  103  Uonltor,  AprU  1971) 
Thx  KirviKoiriuirTAi.  Impact  Statkmxi«tb 

THX    PKDKXAL    POWn    COMlCiaSION    AND    fHK 

Atomic  Enkbct  ComnssioN 

It  la  dlfflcxilt  to  find  a  facet  of  the  Ameri- 
can life  style  that  la  not  dependent  on  en- 
ergy from  electricity  or  natural  gas.  Qow 
we  produce  thla  energy — and  how  muclv  of 
K  we  UM — has  a  great  Impact  on  oxir  exlvl- 
ronment.  I 

Two  federal  agencies,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, have  regulatory  responsibilities'  In 
this  area.  The  Federal  Power  Oommlssloii  Is 
charged  with  regulating  Interstate  natilral 
gas  pipelines  and  power  generation  from  non- 
federal hydroelectric  facilities,  Including 
pumped  storage.  The  Atomic  Kn-^rgy  Con- 
nilaslon  hoe  the  reg\Uator/  respor  Iblllty  for 
assuring  that  the  construction  an<  operation 
of  nuclear  power  plants  (and  the  poesession. 
use  and  dlspoeal  of  rad'oactlve  materials  uied 
In  them)  meet  public  health,  safety  and  <le- 
fense  needs.  \ 

The  PPC  estimates  that  by  1990  the  Unlied 
States  will  consume  nearly  6  trillion  kpo- 
watt-hours  of  power  annually  (about  4  titles 
our  present  demand).  Today,  about  l%|of 
our  electricity  Is  generated  by  nuclear  po^er. 
AEC  estimates  this  will  swell  to  about  6^% 
by  the  end  of  the  centvuy.  Conventional  iy- 
droelectrlc  and  pumped  storage  capacity 
presently  represents  about  16%  of  our  el^- 
trlc  power  generation.  Generation  of  el^- 
trlc  power  from  fossil  fuels  (coal  or  oil) I  Is 
not  directly  regulated  by  the  Federal  gove»n- 
ment.  but  the  Corps  of  Engineers  requli'es 
permits  If  (as  Is  usually  the  case)  there\  Is 
a  discharge  or  Intake  of  cooling  waters.  (For 
Corps  of  Engineers  103  procedures  see  :  02 
Monitor  Vol.  I  No.  2;   March,   1971.) 

Environmentalists  have  been  eictlve  Ln 
cases  before  FPC  and  AEC  over  environmen- 
tal consequences  of  dams,  pumped  stort.ge 
facilities  and  nucleetr  power  plants.  , 

The  government  has  published  a  study;  of 
the  environmental  problems  arising  from  toe 
location  of  power  plants  (Electric  Power  abd 
the  Environment.  Office  of  Science  and  Te<fli- 
nology.  Government  Printing  Offlce,  $0.7B). 
The  President's  Environmental  Message  in- 
cluded legislation  to  require  long-range  plan- 
ning of  power  plant  sites  and  a  mechanlim 
to  resolve  the  problems  Involved.  (HJl.  62^. 
H.R.  5389.) 

THX     rCDKRAI.     POWXR     COMMISSION' 

The  FPC  regulates  the  Interstate  aspects 
of  the  electric  power  and  natural  gas  Indus- 
tries. It  Issues  jjennlts  and  licenses  for  nc6i- 
federal  hydroelectric  power  projects;  regu- 
lates the  rates  and  other  asi>ects  of  Inter- 
state wholesale  transactions  In  eleciilc 
power  and  natural  gas;  Issues  certificates  ^or 
interstate  gas  sales  and  construction  aiid 
operation  of  Interstate  pipeline  facilities; 
and  prescribes  and  enforces  the  Unlfofm 
System  of  Accounts  for  regulated  electric 
utilities  and  natural  gas  pipeline  compa- 
nies. It  also  regulates  the  securities,  meijg- 
ers  and  consolidations,  and  acquisitions  'nf 
electric  utilities. 

Summary  of  FPC  Procediures  for  Handl^ig 
102  Statements:  The  PPC  follows  the  lp2 
process  in  granUng  licenses  for  hydroelectflc 
and  natural  gas  pipeline  facilities  within  (ts 
J\in8dlctlon.  Rellcenslng  of  existing  hydii>- 
electrlc  faclUtles  is  also  Included  In  th^e 
procedures.  (Hydroelectric  licenses  are  for*  a 
maximum  of  50  years  and  the  early  Ucenaes 
granted  by  the  FPC  are  now  coming  up  ior 
renewal.  There  will  be  a  growing  number  tif 
them  over  the  next  several  years.) 

FPC  procedures  for  a  typical  case  are  as 
follows : 

1.  An  electric  utility  that  wants  to  buOd 
a  hydroelectric  facility  prepares  a  detailed 
application  and  files  environmental  impact 
Information  with  the  FPC.  After  a  prelinli- 
nary  check  by  the  FPC  staff  for  coverage, 
this  applicant's  information  Is  circulated  !to 


spe^t 
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state  and  local  governments  and  to  Federal 
agencies  with  expertise  In  the  area.  It  is  also 
available  to  the  public.  At  a  later  stage  in 
both  contested  and  non-contested  cases  the 
FPC  staff  prepares  a  draft  environmental 
statement  for  circulation  and  comments 
(after  the  hearing  If  there  is  one). 

2.  In  contested  cases,  hearings  are  held. 

3.  After  hearings  in  contested  cases,  the 
hearing  examiner's  decision  also  customarily 
deals  with  all  environmental  matters  includ- 
ing the  requirements  of  Section  102.  This 
decision  Is  distributed  to  all  Interested  agen- 
cies and  parties. 

4.  In  a  non-contested  case,  if  a  final  order 
is  Issued  by  the  FPC  it  wlU  Incorporate  a 
final  environmental  statement.  Likewise,  If  a 
hearing  examiner's  decision  In  a  contested 
case  Is  followed  by  a  final  FPC  order,  it 
also  will  incorporate  a  final  wivlronmental 
statement. 

As  of  March  31 ,  the  FPC  had  filed  four  draft 
and  four  final  102  statements  with  the  CEQ. 

THS    ATOMIC    CNKRCT     COMMISSION 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  also 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  power  gen- 
eration, but  that  Is  only  one  of  its  numer- 
ous responsibilities.  The  AEC  also  develops, 
makes  and  tests  nuclear  weapons;  procures 
uranium  and  other  raw  materials  and  pro- 
duces fissionable  matter.  It  develops  re- 
actors for  both  civilian  and  military  use  and 
conducts  a  great  deal  of  basic  and  applied 
research. 

Different  procedures  are  used  In  preparing 
102  statements  for  the  two  different  cate- 
gories of  responsibilities  Involved:  regula- 
tory procedures  (p.  66)  and  operational  pro- 
cedures (p.  72).  The  AEC  has  filed  36  draft 
and  15  Oiiiti  102  statements  with  the  CEQ  as 
of  March  31,  1971.  In  most  instances,  these 
statements  Involve  the  proposed  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  nuclear  facilities  li- 
censed by  the  AEC.  Other  statements,  how- 
ever. Involve  AEC's  operational  and  develop- 
mental responsibilities:  e.g.  a  site  for  atomic 
wastes,  a  nuclear  rocket  development  sta- 
tion, sites  for  underground  test  programs. 

With  respect  to  its  regulatory  activities, 
the  AEC's  initial  policy  statement  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  NEPA  was  published 
April  2,  1970.  A  revised  policy  statement  was 
published  December  4.  1970. 

The  licensing  process  for  nuclear  power 
reactors,  as  well  as  other  major  nuclear 
utilization  and  production  facilities,  requires 
a  series  of  technical  reviews  and  public  hear- 
ings. A  construction  permit  application  Is 
first  reviewed  by  the  AEC's  regulatory  staff 
to  determine  that  there  Is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  proposed  Tacllity  can  be 
constructed  and  operated  safely  at  the  pro- 
ixwed  site.  The  construction  application  is 
also  given  an  independent  technical  evalua- 
tion by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  (ACRS)  as  required  by  section 
29  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  The  reviews  are  followed  by  pub- 
lic hearings  conducted  by  an  atomic  safety 
and  licensing  board  (ASLB)  appointed  from 
a  qualified  panel  for  each  proceeding.  The 
initial  decision  of  the  ASLB  is  subject  to 
review  by  an  appeals  board  and/or  by  the 
Commission.  (An  ASLB  recently  announced 
that  it  had  denied  Colmnbia  University  per- 
mission to  operate  a  small  nuclear  reactor 
as  they  felt  there  was  not  enough  Informa- 
tion on  Its  potential  hazards.)  The  procedure 
is  repeated  later  when  the  facility  is  ready  for 
an  operating  license,  except  that  public  hear- 
ings are  not  held  unless  requested  or  the 
Commission,  on  Its  own  initiative,  schedules 
a  hearing. 

Summary  of  AEC's  Procedures  for  Han- 
dling 102  Statements  for  Regulatory  Respon- 
slbUlties: 

1.  AEC  regulations  require  each  applicant 
that  wishes  to  construct  a  nuclear  power 
plant  or  fuel  reprocessing  plant  to  submit 
a  report  on  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
proposed  facility.  To  aid  applicants  in  the 
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preparation  of  this  report,  the  ABC  has 
prepared  a  draft  "Guide  to  the  Preparation 
of  Environmental  Reports  for  Nuclear  Power 
Plants"  which  sets  forth  the  specific  type 
and  kind  of  Information  which  should  be 
considered  In  preparing  the  report.  (Copies 
of  the  Guide  are  available  by  writing  to  the 
Director,  Division  of  Radiological  and  En- 
vironmental Protection,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Washington,  DC.  20545.) 

2.  The  AEC  reviews  the  applicant's  report 
for  completeness,  and  prepares  a  draft  102 
statement.  This  draft  statement  is  recorded 
in  the  102  Monitor  and,  together  with  the 
applicant's  report,  is  transmitted  to  appro- 
priate Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  for 
comment.  At  the  same  time,  a  notice  of  the 
avallaWlity  of  the  draft  statement  Is  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register. 

3.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  comment  pe- 
riod, the  AEC  prepares  a  final  detailed  state- 
ment, including  a  discussion  of  any  com- 
ments or  objections  received,  and  transmits 
the  statement  to  appropriate  agendee  for 
their  information.  Again,  a  notice  of  the 
availability  of  the  statement  Is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  the  statement  ac- 
companies the  application  through  the  Com- 
mission's licensing  process.  The  availability 
of  this  final  statement  is  also  noted  In  the 
102   Monitor. 

4.  At  mandatory  public  hearings  on  appli- 
caA:lons  for  construction  permits,  matters 
discussed  in  the  envlronmentad  statement 
may  be  raised  and  considered  in  accordance 
with  the  Commission's  regulations. 

5.  At  the  operating  license  stage,  the  ap- 
plicant Is  required  to  update  its  report  to 
the  extent  that  environmental  considera- 
tions differ  significantly  from  those  consid- 
ered In  the  earlier  report,  and  essentially 
the  same  process  is  repeated,  although  a 
hearing  Is  not  mandatory  at  the  operating 
license  stage  unless  requested  by  an  inter- 
ested person. 

Following  are  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments received  by  the  council  from  March  1 
through  March  31,  1971.  (To  obtain  a  copy 
of  a  statement,  contact  the  person  whose 
name  is  listed  directly  below  the  title  of 
the  i>artlcular  agency  involved.  Telephone 
numbers  refer  to  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
code  202  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Draft 
statements  are  not  listed  after  final  state- 
ments have  been  received  on  a  proposed  ac- 
tion previously  covered  In  a  draft  state- 
ment.) 

ATOMIC    ENXBGT   COMMISSION 

Contact:  For  Non -Regulatory  Matters: 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Director,  Offlce  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.  20545, 
973-6391;  For  Regulatory  Matters:  Chris- 
topher L.  Henderson,  Assistant  Director  for 
RegiUaUon,  Washington,  D.C.  20545,  973- 
7531. 

Draft 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Proposed  Issuance  of  an  operating  license 
to  the  Vermont  Yankee  Power  Corporation 
for  the  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Sta- 
tion Vernon,  Vermont.  Single  cycle,  forced 
circulation  boiling  water  reactor;  Febru- 
ary 24. 

Radioactive  waste  repository,  Lyons,  Kan- 
sas. Comments  on  draft  (2/10)  from  HEW; 
March  1. 

Comments  on  the  above  statement  from 
Kansas  state  agencies.  More  data  on  trans- 
portation, geological  and  site  Integrity,  sur- 
veillance and  monitoring  and  retrlevablllty  is 
asked;  March  11. 

Nuclear  rocket  development  station,  Neva- 
da. Comments  on  draft  (1/16)  from  DOD, 
DOT,  and  State  of  Arizona  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  March  1. 

Comments  on  same  draft  from  the  Re- 
sources Agency  of  California;  March  23. 

Proposed  Issuance  of  an  operating  license 
for  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear  Power  Plant, 
Units  1  and  2  (pressurized  water  reactors) 
by  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  1,135  acre 
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^te,  46  miles  southeast  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Maryland,  No  cooling  towers  on  ponds  are 
planned  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  land  area 
and  fresh  water;  March  12. 

National  Accelerator  Laboratory,  BaUvla, 
Illinois.  Comments  on  draft  (2/1/71)  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health.  Both  request  more  data;  March  24. 

DEPABTMKNT    OF    AORICTJLTtTBE     (CONSUMKB    AND 
MARKETING    SKRVICK) 

Contact:  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Offlce  of  the 
Secretary,  Washington,  D.C.  20260,  (SSa- 
7803). 

I>ratt 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Regulations  for  the  Egg  Products  Inspec- 
Uon  Act.  Signed  by  the  President  12/29/70. 
Provides  for  mandatory  inspection  of  egg 
products  in  Intrastate,  Interstate,  and  foreign 
commerce,  etc;    February  24. 

DEPAHTMKNT  OF  AGRICni.TnHE    (FOREST  SIXVICE) 

Contact:  same  as  for  Constmier  and  Mar- 
keting Service. 

Draft 
Title,   Description,   and   Date 

Proposed  regulations  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  surface  resources  In  con- 
nection with  prospecting,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, mining,  etc.  on  National  Forest 
land.  Relates  to  140  million  acres  of  National 
Forest  land  which  are  subject  to  location  and 
entry  under  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
Specific  broad  objectives:  control  of  erosion, 
contributions  to  fioods  and  the  pollution  of 
waters  and  air.  Isolation  of  toxic  materials, 
reclamation  of  land,  protection  of  wildlife, 
etc.;  March  24. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ACRICtJLTURE     (OFFICE    OF   THE 
SECRETARY ) 

Contact:  same  as  for  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service. 

Final 
Title,   Descrlptlton.   and   date 

Imported  fire  ant :  <x)operatlve  federal-state 
control  and  regulatory  treatments.  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Texas.  Argues  that  the  federal  government 
should  help  these  states  control  this  sting- 
ing ant  through  the  aerial  application  of 
mlrex;  March  18. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTTIRE     (SOIL 
CONSERVATION    SERVICE) 

Contact:  Same  as  for  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service. 

Draft 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Watershed  project.  Winters  Creek,  Ne- 
braska (Scotts  Bluff  and  Sioux  Ctountles). 
89,700  acre  watershed  In  predominately 
agricultural  area.  Involves  construction  of  a 
'dam,  7.2  miles  of  channel  and  drain  Im- 
provement, land  treatment  measures.  Pur- 
pose: reduction  of  soil  erosion  associated 
with   agricultural    Irrigation;    March    3. 

Watershed  project.  Big  Creek  Watershed, 
Kansas  (Coffey,  Lyon,  Green wcxxl  and  Wood- 
son Counties).  Involves  conservation  land 
treatment  on  7.000  acres  and  9  dams.  Pos- 
sible adverse  effects  described  Include  elimi- 
nation of  350  acres  of  croplands  and  grass- 
lands due  to  inundation  by  the  sediment 
pools;  March  11. 

Final 

Title.  Description,  and  Date 
Watershed  project.  Snapping  Shoals 
Watershed,  Georgia  (Rockdale  and  Newton 
Counties).  Involves  conservation  land  treat- 
ment, construction  of  floodwater  retarding 
structure,  one  multi-purpose  reservoir, 
channel  enlargement,  clearing  and  snagging, 
etc.  Purpose:  to  prevent  flooding  and  In- 
crease water  supply  to  Conyers;  March  17. 

Lower  and  Upper  McKee  Creek  (North 
Fork)    Watersheds,   Illinois    (Adams,  Brown 
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and  Pike  Cotmtles) .  Conservation  land  treat- 
ment on  over  97,000  acres,  500  smaU  grade 
stabilization  structures,  12  dams  and  4  reser- 
voirs. 45  miles  of  stream  channels  will  be  in- 
undated by  structures  and  reservoirs.  Pur- 
pKMe:  flood  control  to  reduce  erosion,  water 
supply,  recreation;  March  17. 

Watershed  projects.  Stone  Corral  Water- 
shed, California  (Tulare  County) .  Nine  miles 
of  pipeline,  towi  miles  of  open  channel,  sump 
for  temporary  detention  of  floodwaters,  wild- 
life plantings,  conservation  land  treatment 
of  10,000  acres,  etc.  Purpose:  to  prevent  flood 
damage  to  this  agricultural  land;  March  19. 

Watershed  project,  Kadasban  Bottom  Wa- 
tershed, Oklahoma  (Wagoner  Coimty).  Con- 
servation land  treatment,  six  floodwater  re- 
tarding structures  and  6.6  mllee  of  channel 
Improvement.  Purpose:  increasing  value  of 
agricultural  land  by  reducing  erosion,  flood- 
water  and  sediment  damages;  March  25. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE;  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARMT 

Contact:  Director  of  Installations,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics,  Department  of  the 
Army,  694-8122. 

Draft 
•ntle.  Description,  and  Date 

Phase  1  deployment  of  the  SAFEGUARD 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System:  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota  and  Malmstrom  AFB, 
Montana.  (System  must  be  located  close  to 
Mlnuteman  fields  in  NJ3.  and  Mont,  to  pro- 
tect them.)  System  consists  of  Missile  Site 
Radar  (MSR)  and  Perimeter  Acquisition  Ra- 
dar (PAR),  two  types  of  Interceptor  missiles 
(SPARTAN  and  SPRINT) ,  a  high  speed  com- 
puter system,  etc.  Ptu-pose:  protection  from 
IC7BM  attack.  Information  attached  on  com- 
munity impact  (several  thousand  persons 
'Will  move  Into  the  communities  to  work  on 
the  system) ;  March  19. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  DEFENSE,   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE 
ARMT    (CORPS  OF  ENCHNEER8) 

Contact:  Francis  X.  Kelly,  Assistant  for 
CJonservatlon  Liaison,  Public  Affairs  Offlce, 
Offlce,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Forrestal  Bldg., 
1000  Independence  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20314,  693-6329. 

Draft 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Navigation  project  on  the  Columbia  and 
Lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Vancouver, 
Waahinffton  and  Portland,  Oregon.  Slaugh- 
ters Bar  Reach.  DeeF>enlng  and  widening  of 
navigation  channel,  and  construction  of  2 
turning  basins.  Purpose:  to  facilitate  com- 
merce by  providing  economical  movement  of 
materials  by  ship;  February  12. 

Survey  report  on  the  Edwards  Under- 
ground Reservoir,  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio, 
and  Nuces  Rivers  and  tributaries.  Texas. 
Purpose :  to  find  a  way  to  recharge  this  aqui- 
fer as  part  of  plans  for  flood  control  and 
water  conservation.  To  do  so  a  dam  and  res- 
ervoir would  be  constructed  at  Cloptln  Cross- 
ing   on    the    Blanco    River,    February    12. 

Lakevlew  dam  and  reservoir.  Mountain 
Creek,  Trinity  River  Basin,  Texas.  Multipur- 
pose lake  for  flood  control,  water  supplies, 
recreation,  etc.  Will  cover  9,510  acres,  mainly 
cropland;  February  22. 

Rldgway  and  vicinity  local  flood  protection 
project,  CHarlon  River,  Pennsylvania.  Widen- 
ing, deepening,  realigning,  etc.  of  1.6  miles  of 
the  river;  February  25. 

Martanna  and  vicinity  local  flood  protec- 
tion project.  Tenmlle  Creek,  Pennsylvania. 
1.4  miles  of  channel  are  Involved.  Widening, 
deepening,  realigning  will  be  done;  February 
26. 

Platte  River,  Michigan:  construction  of  a 
breakwater  and  deepening  of  a  channel  to 
meet  need  for  a  refuge  along  Lake  Michi- 
gan's eastern  shore  and  provide  access  to 
Platte  River  for  recreational  boating  and 
fishing:  March  5. 

Charles  River  Dam,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
Earth  and  concrete  dam  downstream  of  exist- 
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Ing  dam  with  river  pumping  faculties,  i  nav- 
igation locks,  fish  ladder,  etc.  Purpose:  to 
eliminate  danger  of  fiood  damage  to  proper- 
ties,  particularly  in  Boston  and  Cambridge; 
March  6. 

Flood  control  project,  Chum  Creek,  Shasta 
County,  California.  Improvement  and  clear- 
ing of  channel,  1,500  feet  of  new  channel  for 
fiood  diversion,  levees,  etc.  Purjxjse:  to  pre- 
vent nearby  annual  fioodlng  of  Chum  Creek 
Bottom.  Residential  development  Is  sprecul- 
Ing  to  this  area;  March  10. 

Candy  Lake.  Candy  Creek,  Oklahoma. 
Earth-filled  dam  and  reservoir  project.  About 
4.700  acres  will  be  used.  Purpose:  fiood  con- 
trol, water  quality  control,  recreation,  etc. 
2,170  of  these  acres  will  be  Inundated;  March 
10. 

Construction  of  a  lake  and  earth  dam  at 
Birch  Creek  In  Osage  County,  Oklahoma. 
Purpoee:  to  red-uce  fiood  losses.  Improve  the 
water  supply  and  water  quality  control,  etc. 
Would  result  in  loss  of  approximately  1,137 
to  2,340  acres  of  land  which  provide  a  source 
of  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  Attached 
agency  comments  oppose  some  aspects; 
Iilarch  15. 

Taylors  Bayou,  drainage  and  fiood  control 
project,  Texas.  Channel  enlargements,  con- 
struction of  diversion  channel,  salt  water 
barrier,  etc.  About  250  acres  of  valuable  coast 
marsh  will  be  lost  In  Uie  spolUng  opera- 
tion. (To  minimize  Impact,  dredglngs  will  be 
placed  on  dry  land  areas.)   March  15. 

Roseau  Blver  project,  northern  Minnesota. 
Involves  enlargement  and  straightening,  two 
short  reaches  of  levee  and  a  section  of  spoil 
bank,  etc.  Approximately  2,400  acres  of  right- 
of-way  Is  required  for  construction.  (43.7 
miles  of  natural  river  will  be  channelized.) 
Purpose:  to  control  flooding  for  benefit  of 
agricultural  production.  Area  is  presently 
heavily  used  by  waterfowl  for  nesting,  breed- 
ing and  resting.  There  are  also  many  game 
fish:  March  17. 

Hurricane  protecUon  project,  Stratford, 
Connecticut.  Consists  of  earthflUed  levees 
around  Great  Meadows  area  of  Stratford  and 
levees  and  floodwalls  along  Hcusatonlc  Biver 
and  shoreline  or  Long  Island  Sound.  Gated 
conduits  In  barrier  at  Lewis  Gut.  Will  make 
salt  marsh  more  attractive  for  landfill  and 
Industrial  development;  March  18. 

Stillwater  Creek  and  tributaries  channel 
improvement  project.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 
Work  on  Upper  Boomer  Creek  Involves  con- 
crete and  earth  channels  and  on  West  Boomer 
Creek  an  earthen  channel  with  turf  side 
slopes.  Nonstructural  measures  on  East 
Boomer  Creek  and  Lower  Boomer  Creek,  new 
concrete  box  culverts,  span  bridges,  etc. 
Right-of-way  vrill  require  68.9  acres  of  fee 
land.  Purpose:  fl(X>d  control;  March  19. 

Shldler  Lake,  Salt  Creek.  Oklahoma.  Con- 
stmctlon  of  earthflll  dam  and  reservoir  lor 
fiood  control,  water  supply,  water  quality 
control  and  recreation.  At  top  of  flood  control 
pool,  4,010  acres  will  be  inundated.  A  native 
species  to  the  area,  the  northern  greater 
prairie  chicken.  Is  on  the  national  rare  and 
endangered  species  list;  March  19. 

Jefferson  River,  Three  Forks,  Montana. 
Earthflll  levee,  14,700  feet  long  and  ft-7  feet 
tall  to  protect  town  from  flooding.  Poasibl- 
llty  exists  that  collector  ditch  will  concent- 
rate Industrial,  urban  and  agrlcvUtural  pol- 
ultants;  March  22. 

Smlthland  Locks  and  Dam.  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Comments  by  the 
EPA  on  the  draft  environmental  statement. 
(These  comments  arrived  subsequent  to 
receipt  of  the  final  statement  |2/61.  The 
CEQ  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  draft.) 
EPA  raises  possibUlty  that  some  sewage 
facilities  may  be  Inundated  or  adversely 
affected,  and  that  the  dissolved  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  water  may  be  lowered;  March  24. 

Becknell-Crace  coal-loading  terminal.  Gross 
Creek  embayment  of  Lake  (^mberland, 
Kentucky.  Request   by  Becknell-Crace  Coal 
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Company  for  Army  permit  to  construct  ter-| 
mlnal.  Principal  features:  a  mooring  floati 
for  a  Jumtx>  barge,  coal  transfer  system,  and 
a  100-ton  eoal  storage  hopper.  Transporta- 
tion of  coal  to  John  Sherman  Cooper  Steam 
Plant  near  Bumslde.  Kentucky  (56  miles  b^^ 
water);   March  34. 

Final  I 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Lower    White    River    project,    Clarendon, 
Arkansas.   Enlargement  of  the  existing   6.1 
miles    of   levee.    Purpose;    flood    protection 
No  draft  statement  received;  March  2. 

Beach  erosion  control  project,  Oxford, 
Tred  Avon  River,  Maryland.  Construction  of! 
846  feet  of  sloped  stone  revetment  fromi 
Morris  St.  to  Mill  St.  No  draft  ErtatemenQ 
received;  March  2. 

Flood  control  project.  Las  Animas,  Colo- 
rado. Involves  9.6  mile  long  levee  on  south 
bank  of  Arkansas  River,  mile  long  levee  onj 
north  bank,  etc.  Purpose;  protect  the  Clt " 
of  Las  Animas  and  adjacent  agricultural  Ian 
from  floods.  No  draft  statement  received 
March  4. 

Flood  control  project  In  Great  Bend 
Kansas.  Involves  construction  of  about  1 
miles  of  leveed  channel,  6  miles  of  channe 
Improvements  with  levees,  alteration  or  reloi 
cation  of  rallrocul  bridges,  etc.  Purpose:  i»o-' 
tect  area  from  Arkansas  River  floods.  No  draf  q 
statement  received;  March  4. 

Navigation  project,  Kawalhae  deep-draft^ 
hstfbor,  Hawaii.  Hawaii.  Enlargement  of  har-^ 
bor  to  1,450  by  1,750  to  accommodate  th^ 
modified  633'  C-4  class  vessels.  No  draf< 
statement  received;  March  11. 

Navigation  project,  Osceola  Harbor,  Arkan- 
sas. Construction  will  provide  slackwater  har-« 
bor  channel  for  year-round  access  to  barga 
transportation  for  a  proposed  industrial 
complex.  No  draft  statement  received^ 
March  11.  J 

University  of  Washington  and  Spring 
Brook,  California.  Completion  of  the  coordl-« 
nation  between  federal  agencies  and  locaj 
agencies.  Latest  correspondence  and  sum- 
mary of  comments  from  DOI.  USDA,  DOTj 
DHEW  and  State  of  California  Resourcea 
Agency  are  included;  March  11.  j 

E>unklrk  Harbor  Project,  New  York.  Com-i 
pletlon  of  the  coordination  between  federal 
and  local  agencies.  Latest  of  these  are  HEw 
^nd  DOT;  March  11.  ! 

Flood  control  project,  Pecos,  Texas.  Dlverj 
o^ons  and  levees  on  tributaries  of  the  Pecos 
River  to  protect  the  city.  15.3  miles  of  dlverj 
Blon  levee  would  be  constructed.  No  draflj 
statement  received:  March  12. 

Channel  clearing  and  debris  removal  alon  j 
10  miles  of  the  Entlat  River,  Washington. 
Purpose:  to  alleviate  potential  flood  damage 
due  to  possible  Increase  in  runoff  and  debris^ 
primarily  logs,  from  burned  area  in  Chelan; 
Okanogan  and  Kittitas  Counties.  No  draf< 
statement  received;  March  16.  , 

Local  protection  project.  Dodge  Cltyj 
TTanfiftfi  Construction  of  6.9  miles  of  levee^ 
on  both  banks  of  Arkansas  River  and  en^t 
largement  of  the  channel  between  the  leveesl 
Purpose ;  flood  control.  Will  encourage  urban 
development  of  some  540  acres.  No  draf^ 
statement  received;  March  24. 

Marshalltown  flood  protection  project! 
Marahall  County,  Iowa.  Construction  of  8.1 
miles  of  new  or  improved  ecwthen  levees  an<^ 
concrete  floodwalls  on  Iowa  River,  enlarget 
ment  of  Linn  Creek  ch«uanel.  3  sewage  lift 
statlous,  a  sewage-effluent  pumping  plant, 
etc.  Purpoee;  flood  protection  in  Marshall* 
town.  No  draft  statement  received;  March  24i 

Local  flood  protection  project,  Adklii 
Branch.  Lenoir  County.  North  Cait^ina.  In* 
eludes  3.2  miles  of  stream-channel  excavat 
tlon,  construction  of  4  concrete  drop  struc* 
tures,  etc.  Purpoee:  flood  control  and  bette^ 
outlets  for  storm  sewers.  No  draft  statement 
received;    March    24. 

Channel  improvement  project  on  Sourl 
Blver.   Minot,   North   Dakota.   20.8   miles   a 
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magging  and  clearing,  7.3  miles  of  oonUn- 
uouB  channel  enlargement,  etc.  Purpoee;  re- 
duction of  flood  damage  In  Sourts  RJver  Val- 
ley; March  26. 

La  von  Lake  modification  and  East  Fork 
chanjael  Improvement,  Texas.  Deepening, 
widening,  realigning  or  straightening  31.8 
miles  of  river  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Trinity  River  upetream  to  below  the  Rock- 
wall-Porney  Dam.  Purpoee;  flood  protection. 
The  La  von  Reservoir  modification  is  currently 
under  construction.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived; March  29. 

Big  Hill  Lake,  Kansas.  Construction  of 
earthflU  dam  on  Big  Hill  Creek  about  4.5 
miles  east  of  Cherryvale.  Initial  lake  capacity 
will  be  23.900  acre-feet  at  the  top  of  flood 
pool.  (1,160  acres  of  pasture  and  tlmberland 
will  be  Inundated.)  Purpoee;  flood  control. 
No  draft  statement  received;  March  30. 

DEPAHTSSTNT  OF  HOtTSINO  MTD  TTKBAN   DEVXLOP- 

Mxirr 

Contact:  Charles  Orlebeke,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary,  Washington,  D.C.  20410  (756- 
8192). 

Final 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 

New  Community  of  Park  Forest  South,  Will 
County,  Illinois.  Located  on  8.200  acres  site 
30  miles  south  of  downtown  Chicago.  Even- 
tual population  of  118,000.  Mixture  of  hous- 
ing types  and  economic  levels.  Will  be  a 
racially  balanced,  high  density  community. 
About  800  housing  units  have  been  biUlt  or 
are  under  construction;  March  23. 

DEPAKTMEKT    OF    HrrXRIOB     (BTHlEAn    OV    RSCI.A- 
MATION ) 

Contact:  Office  of  Information,  Public 
Queries,  1th  and  C  Streets  N.W.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20240  (343-3172). 

Draft 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Third  powerplant,  Columbia  Basin  project, 
Washington.  Construction  of  this  powerplant 
with  six  600  megawatt  generators  was  begun 
before  enactment  of  the  NEPA.  It  will  be 
part  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Purpose:  to  meet 
power  shortage  of  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
March  1. 

Archer-Weld  transmission  line:  a  230  kv 
facility  that  will  extend  57  miles  from  the 
Archer  Substation  east  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, to  the  proposed  Weld  Substation  west 
of  Greeley,  Colorado.  Purpose:  will  inter- 
connect public  and  private  transmission 
facilities  which  will  help  prevent  blackouts. 
March  8. 

Pilot  project  In  cloud  seeding,  McKenzle 
County.  North  Dakota.  Distribution  of  sliver 
iodide  from  airplanes.  Purpose:  to  verify  re- 
sults of  an  earlier  experiment  and  to  develop 
decision-making  criteria  and  processes  for 
Implementing  weather  modification  projects 
in  the  northern  Great  Plains,  etc.;  March  9. 

Colorado  River  Basin  pilot  project  In  cloud 
seeding.  Comments  on  draft  (December  14, 
1970 »  from  the  Colorsido  Conservation  Board, 
Colorado  Geological  Survey,  National  Science 
Foundation,  DOD,  Commerce,  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research.  Sev- 
eral of  these  agencies  ask  for  more  details; 
March  0. 

Crystal  Dam  and  Powerplant,  Curecantl 
Unit.  Colorado  River  storage  project,  on  the 
Gunnison  River.  Colorado.  The  last  of  3  dams 
to  be  completed  In  this  unit.  6.8  miles  of  oold- 
water  stream  fishery  habitat  will  be  Inun- 
dated, 2  miles  of  scenic  beauty  will  be  alter- 
ed, etc.  Purpoee:  power  generation.  Irriga- 
tion, recreation,  flood  control,  flshery  en- 
hancement where  possible;  March  11. 

Columbia  Basin  project  (except  Columbia 
Basin  third  powerplant)  in  central  Washing- 
ton. Construction  began  before  enactment  of 
the  NEPA  and  is  46%  complete.  Remaining 
work  Involves  6  additional  giant  pumps  to  lift 
water  from  the  reservoir  behind  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  Irrigation  facilities  to  serve 
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some  500,000  additional  acres.  Purpose:  ir- 
rigation, hydroelectric  power  generation,  rec- 
reation, etc.;  March  15. 

North  Platte  pilot  project  In  cloud  seed- 
ing. Being  conducted  by  the  Atmospheric  Re- 
sources Research  Group  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  Part  of  the  Bureau's  investigation 
to  determine  if  cloud  seeding  can  augment 
water  supplies,  and  to  learn  Its  effect  on  the 
environment;  March  16. 

North  Loup  Division.  Plck-SIoan  Missouri 
Basin  program;  Nebraska.  Involves  irrigation 
service  to  52,600  acres,  construction  of 
Calamus  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Calamus 
River,  Kent  Diversions  Works  on  the  North 
Loup  River,  Davis  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
etc.  I»urpose:  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion, recreation,  etc.;   March  25. 

Mt.  sabert  pumped-storage  powerplant. 
Frylngpan -Arkansas  Project,  Co" ^ -ado.  Lo- 
cated on  the  north  shore  of  Twin  Lakes,  con- 
struction includes  a  100  megawatt  reversi- 
ble pump-turblne-motor  generator  unit  and 
preparatory  work  on  a  second  unit.  Power- 
plant  structure  equivalent  to  a  16  story  build- 
ing. Do  not  know  what  effect  powerplant 
operation  will  have  on  marine  life  of  Twin 
Lakes  (a  prize  trout  flshery  is  located  ihere). 
Purpose:  Irrigation,  hydroelectric  power,  flood 
control.    Industrial    water,    etc.;    March    26. 

DEPARTME>fT  OF  TRANSPORTATION    (FEDERAL 
AVIATION    ADMINISTRATION) 

Contact:  Martin  Convlsser*.  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Special  Projects,  400  7th  Street  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20590  426-4367. 

Draft 
Title.  Description,  and  Date 

Airport  project  at  Russell  Field,  Rome, 
Georgia.  Runway  extension  to  enable  corpo- 
rate jets  to  have  a  greater  margin  a  safety; 
February  25. 

Airport  project  at  Healdton.  Oklahoma. 
Construction  of  new  municipal  airport  and 
paved  landing  strip.  Will  also  serve  3  nearby 
communities;  February  26. 

Airport  project  at  Rexburg.  Idaho.  Involves 
land  acquisition  for  clear  zones,  airport  devel- 
opment, runway  extension  (on  land  between 
seweige  lagoons)  etc.;  March  2. 

Comments  on  this  draft  from  the  Office  of 
Metropolitan  Planning  and  Development  of 
HUD;  March  17. 

Airport  project  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  In- 
volves runway  and  taxlway  extension,  ter- 
minal building  (Including  sanitary  sewer 
and  pumpstatlon  system)  botanical  garden, 
etc.:  March  2. 

Airport  project  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Involves  building  a  1000  by  100  foot  runway 
extension  and  parallel  taxlway,  additional 
high-intensity  lights,  etc.;  March  2. 

Airport  project  at  Harllngen,  Texas.  In- 
volves extension  of  runway  and  taxlway,  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  future  expansions  and 
clear  zones,  etc.  Purp>ose :  safety  and  to  avoid 
having  to  relocate  people  In  the  future. 

Loup  City  Municipal  Airport  project,  Ne- 
braska. Comments  from  the  EPA,  Geological 
Survey.  Draft  was  dated  February  12,  1971; 
March  5. 

Comments  on  above  project  from  USDA; 
March  25. 

Airport  project  at  Truckee,  CaUfomia.  In- 
volves runway  extension,  land  acquisition, 
apron  floodlight  system,  etc.  Purpose:  to  ac- 
commodate business  jets  and  Electra  aircraft, 
etc.;  March  5. 

Project  at  Glacier  Park  International  Air- 
port. Kallspell,  Montana.  Involves  1000  by  150 
foot  extension  to  Instrument  runway.  In- 
creased frequency  of  Air  West  flights  not  an- 
ticipated; March  8. 

Airport  project,  Terry  County.  Texas.  Com- 
ments on  draft  (February  22,  1971)  from  the 
Water  Quality  Office  of  the  Environmental 
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•  He  will  refer  you  to  the  correct  regional 
office  from  which  the  statement  originated. 


protection  Agency  In  Dallas  and  the  South 
Plains  Assoc,  of  Governments;  March  12. 

Airport  project  at  Salisbury.  Maryland 
(Phase  IV).  Extension,  marking  and  light- 
ing of  runway  13-31,  acquisition  of  land,  con- 
struction of  taxlway,  etc.  Purpose:  to  provide 
all  weather  runway  and  increase  the  margin 
of  safety;  March  26. 

Airport  project  at  Jesup,  Georgia.  A  20-year 
expansion  plan  In  3  phases.  First  php,se  .m- 
medlate)  consists  of  a  runway  expansion, 
partial  parallel  taxlway,  land  acquisition, 
hingar  relocation,  etc.  Second  phase  (10 
years)  Includes  a  further  runway  extension 
to  accommodate  executive  jets.  The  third 
phase  (20  years)  involves  extending  parallel 
runway  to  full  length  of  runway  and  develop- 
ment of  terminal.  Noise  may  cause  protests; 
March  25. 

Airport  project  at  Ashtabula.  Ohio.  Land 
acquisition,  runway  extension  from  4,200  to 
6  200  feet,  etc.  Purpose:  to  accommodate  tur- 
bine and  Jet  aircraft  as  weU  as  higher  per- 
formance aircraft;  March  25. 

Alriwrt  project  at  Cambridge,  Minnesota. 
Acquisition  of  land  and  replacement  of  a 
'•half  sod,  half  sand"  landing  strip  with  hard 
surface,  lights,  taxlway,  etc.;  March  25. 

Airport  project  at  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona. 
Extension  of  runway  and  taxlway,  construc- 
tion of  a  fire  and  rescue  equipment  build- 
ing, etc.,  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
Airport.  Purpose;  to  enable  Air  West  to  use 
DC-9"s  Instead  of  F-27's;  March  25. 

Airport  project  at  Hancock,  Michigan. 
Comments  on  draft  (February  23,  1971)  by 
USDA;  March  26. 

Final 

"ntle.  Description,  and  Date 

Acquisition  of  210  acre  site  in  lee  simple 
by  sponsor  to  buUd  airport  in  Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska;  March  2. 

Lonesome  Pine  Airport,  Wise  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Involves  1400  foot  extension  of  runway. 
Airport  is  on  former  strip  mine.  Purpoee:  to 
allow  planes  to  land  which  presently  can't 
(Lear  Jets  and  DC-3's  already  use  faclUty); 
March  2. 

Grove  Municipal  Airport,  Oklahoma.  Ac- 
quisition of  land  to  construct  a  60  by  3400 
foot  runway  over  a  3000  foot  existing  rxin- 
way,  an  apron,  parallel  taxlway  and  medium 
Intensity  lights.  Purpoee:  to  accommodate 
more  and  larger  aircraft  year  round;  March  2. 

Jekyll  Island  Airport  project,  Jekyll  Islahd, 
Georgia.  Grading,  paving  and  lighting  of  an 
800  foot  extension  to  runway  and  taxlway; 
March  2. 

Airport  project  at  Holdrege  Municipal  Air- 
port Holdrege,  Nebraska.  Extension  and  light- 
ing of  a  runway,  etc.;  March  17. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

(Federal  Highway  Administration) 
Contact:    same   as  for  FAA.    (NOTE:    the 
contact  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the  appro- 
priate FHWA  division  engineer.  There  Is  an 
office  In  each  state.) 

Draft 

Title  and  description,  and  date 

Construction  of  4-Une  highway  from  1 
mile  south  of  Rlverton  to  1  mile  east  of 
Hudson,  Wyoming.  Purpose;  to  reduce  high 
rate  of  pedestrian-vehicle  and  animal- 
vehicle  accidents  on  existing  local  travel 
road.  Project  PSF-6895;  February  24. 

Iimer  Loop  Freeway,  Shreveport,  Louisi- 
ana. This  Is  a  revised  draft,  correcting  dis- 
crepancies In  the  original  draft.  Construction 
of  4-lane  highway  from  the  junction  of  1-20 
and  Buncombe  Road  to  proposed  Industrial 
Loop.  Project  F^19(7);  February  26. 

US-166:  upgrading  and  improving  exist- 
ing 2-lane  highway  to  a  divided  4-lane  high- 
way. From  south  of  the  US-165— US-80  Inter- 
change in  Monroe  to  S.R.  2  in  Sterllngton, 
Louisiana.  Projects  F-U-204(6) .  P-204(7) .  F- 
304(8);  February  25. 

LA-l ;  Relocation  of  LA-1  to  improve  align- 
ment,   construction    of    new    Bayou    Pierre 
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bridge,  Natchitoches  Paris,  LouUlana.  Proj- 
ect S-48(4) ;  February  26. 

1-29 :  construction  of  4-lane  controlled  ac- 
cess highway  from  S.H.  13  near  Mooreton  to 
the  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  border. 
Richland  County,  North  Dakota.  Project  I- 
129-1(1)0;  February  26. 

US-90;  relocaUon  between  LA-308  and 
Bayou  Lafourche  to  US-90  at  Gibson.  Will 
be  4-lane.  controlled  access.  Part  of  long- 
range  program  of  relocating  and  upgrading 
US-90  from  New  Orleans  to  Lafayette,  Lou- 
isiana. FAP  No.  P-166(9);   Febniary  26. 

US-75;  realignment  through  2  miles  In 
Coffey  County  and  OVi  miles  in  Osage  County. 
Kansas.  Purpose;  separation  of  traffic  types 
to  balance  divergent  needs  of  farming  in- 
terests and  to  support  anticipated  recre- 
ational use.  Project  F-063-2(23).  F-063-2 
(25).F-063-3(1).K-1035(4);  March  1. 

I-ie-1;  completion  of  construction  be- 
tween Macon  and  Savannah,  Georgia.  164.9U 
mUes  of  highway  in  TreuUen,  Emanuel, 
Candler  and  Bulloch  Counties.  Much  of  thii. 
highway  Is  already  complete.  Project  1-16-1 
(13)  77  (P.E.);  March  2. 

1-35:  proposed  27.4  miles  of  highway  m 
Wright  and  Franklin  Counties,  Iowa.  Pur- 
pose; to  link  2  existing  sections  of  the  Inter- 
state system.  Controversy  over  diagonal  sev- 
erance. Project  1-35-6;   March  2. 

US-t5:  replacement  of  existing  road  In 
urban  renevi-al  section  of  Fulton,  Kentucky. 
Purpose:  to  replace  low,  poorly-drained  un- 
derpass. Statement  questions  need  for  this 
improvement.  (Cp  12) ;  March  2. 

M-81 :  replacement  of  bridge  crossing  over 
Saginaw  River.  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Old  bridge 
is  deteriorating;  March  2. 

Industrial  loop  arterial  in  Shreveport,  Lou- 
isiana. 4-lane  divided  highway  from  Flour- 
noy  Interchange  on  1-20  to  the  east  terminus 
of  the  Inner  Loop  Expressway.  Purpose:  to 
aid  growth  of  south  Shreveport  area.  Proj- 
ect 700-06-93;  March  2. 

US-31E:  replacement  of  old  US-31E  with 
new  4.76  mile  section  to  the  west.  From  Jef- 
ferson School  Road  In  Allen  County  to  new 
section  of  roadway  south  to  the  Barren  River 
Reservoir.  Purpose:  Improve  access  to  res- 
ervoir and  recreational  area.  Kentucky  Proj- 
ect F-28(17);  March  2. 

State  highway  spur  484:  3.4  miles  of  con- 
trolled access  highway  along  location  of  an 
existing  road  from  proposed  S.H.  loop  9 
near  Belt  Line  Road  to  S.H.  Loop  636.  Dallas 
County,  Texas.  Purpose:  to  handle  antici- 
pated traffic  between  northern  Dallas  and 
the  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Regional  Airport, 
Texas;  March  2. 

State  highway  loop  636:  9.1  miles  of  con- 
trolled access  highway  from  S.H.  121  In  Tar- 
rant County  to  I.H.  36E  at  I.H.  635  In  Dallas 
County.  Purpose:  to  handle  anticipated 
traffic  between  northern  Dallas  and  the 
DaUas-Pt.  Worth  Regional  Airport.  Texas; 
March  2. 

FAS-434:  replacement  of  country  road  (but 
flatten  curves)  from  a  point  11.5  miles  east 
of  Dupuyer  to  a  mile  west  of  Conrad  in 
Pondera  County,  Montana.  Purpose:  better, 
safer  route.  One  alternative  route  would 
go  through  bird  sanctuary.  Project  S-434(l) ; 
March  3. 

Forest  Highway  903(4),  Verde  Valley  to 
Roosevelt  Dam;  a  130  mile  highway  in  Ari- 
zona. Purpose:  to  make  scenic  areas  more  ac- 
cessible, etc.;  March  4. 

1-95;  69  mUe  corridor  in  Palm  Beach,  Mar- 
tin and  St.  Lucie  Counties,  Florida.  Purpose: 
to  provide  location  for  1-95  along  east  coast 
of  Florida.  Crosses  a  rural,  almost  wild  area. 
A  route  east  of  the  turnpike  would  effect  the 
Loxahatchee  River  and  Jonathan  Dickinson 
State  Park.  State  Job  #99060-7902;  March  4. 
Donaldson-New  Orleans  Highway  and  KU- 
lona-Sunshlne  Bridge  Highway  (Westbank 
Expresswav) ,  St.  James,  St.  John  and  Ascen- 
sion Parishes.  Purpose:  part  of  long-range 
plan  to  have  a  4-lane  highway  from  Shreve- 
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port  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Projects  F- 
420(1).  P-330(2);  March  4. 

US-66;  construction  of  31.8  miles  of  4-lane 
divided  highway  between  Little  Rock  and 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  Project  P-^25-2(24); 
March  8. 

1-40:  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas.  Construc- 
tion of  a  safety  rest  area  adjacent  to  east- 
bound  lane  3.5  miles  east  of  Morgan  inter- 
change. Project  1-40-3(59);   March  8. 

US-69:  construction  of  between  2  and  3 
mUes  of  4-lane  highway  within  the  cities  of 
Overland  Park  and  Lenexa,  Kansas.  Purpose : 
to  accommodate  an  anticipated  increase  In 
traffic.  Project  69-46  U-083-3(22)  Part  I  & 
II;  March  9. 

K-61 :  construction  of  0.9  miles  of  highway 
In  Reno  County,  Kansas.  Purpose:  to  com- 
plete the  last  segment  of  relocation  and  up- 
grading of  K-61  through  Hutchinson.  Proj- 
ect U-030-1  ( 13 ) ;  Bdarch  9. 

S.H.  64:  construction  of  3.9  miles  of  high- 
way in  the  Mule  Shoe  Bend  section  in  Co- 
conino Coimty,  Arizona  (within  Navajo  res- 
ervation). Purpose:  to  provide  a  new  align- 
ment replacing  sub-standard  section.  Project 
FLH-033-l(l);  March  10. 

S.H.  7 :  reconstruction  of  7.6  miles  of  High- 
way 7  from  Highway  335  to  a  point  2.5  miles 
northwest  of  Smackover.  Purpoee:  improve 
transportation  between  El  Dorado  and  Cam- 
den and  to  bypass  Smackover,  Arkansas. 
Project  F-019-l(9);  March  10. 

8.H.  298:  widening  and  straightening  2  5 
miles.  East  Forest  Boundary,  East  Garland 
County.  Arkansas.  Purpose:  to  accommodate 
present  and  future  traffic  volume  along  this 
route  and  to  provide  access  to  recreation 
facilities;  March  10. 

Highway  7:  Ouachita  County,  Arkansas 
Construction  of  2.5  miles  of  4-lane  highway 
Purpose:  to  relieve  present  congestion,  etc. 
Project  F-019-l(4);  March  10. 

Ala.  229:  Elmore  County.  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  1.4  miles  of  2-l&ne  roed.  Pur- 
pose :  to  eliminate  3  unsafe  horizontal  curves 
and  sub-standard  bridge.  Project  8-2607 
(101);  March  11. 

US-84:  relocation  from  AndiUasla  to  River 
Falls,  Alabama.  Right-of-way  along  existing 
route  is  narrow — widening  would  cause  ex- 
tensive damage  to  adjacent  property  owners 
Project  S-1729-A;  March  11. 

U&-78:  construction  of  7.7  miles  of  high- 
way, Walker  County,  Jasper,  Alabama.  Pur- 
pose: to  complete  a  4-lane  link  for  US-78 
between  Jasper  and  Birmingham.  Project  S- 
328-G;  March  11. 

U8-27  (S.R.-1)  :  Relocation  of  4  miles  of 
4-lane  highway  in  Walker-Catoosa  Coxmties. 
Georgia.  Purpose:  to  provide  for  future  de- 
velopment of  Chlckamauga-Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park,  and  eliminate 
through  traffic  within  the  park.  Project  F- 
017-3(16);  March  11. 

M-62  and  M-140:  reconstruction  of  7.4 
miles  between  M-140  and  Dowaglac.  Michi- 
gan. Widened  to  34  feet  with  10  foot  shoul- 
ders on  Improved  horizontal  and  vertical 
route;  March  11. 

SM.  40;  Rapid  City.  South  Dakota  to 
Farmlngdale,  South  Dakota.  Rebuilding,  flat- 
tening curves,  widening,  raising,  etc.  To  ac- 
commodate higher  traffic  volume.  Unpro- 
gramed  project  S-1041:  March  11. 

US-e5;  rebuilding  (flattening  curves, 
widening,  raising  grade)  from  North  Dakota 
line  south  for  about  8  miles  to  Ludlow, 
South  Dakota.  Includes  new  bridge  and  con- 
struction of  channel  change  at  Crooked 
Creek.  Public  hearing  on  April  22,  1971.  Un- 
programed  project  F-011-6;  March  11. 

US-12:  from  Bath  corner  through  Groton 
to  Andover,  Brown  and  Day  Counties.  South 
Dakota.  Relocation  and  rebiUlding  of  20 
mUes  of  US-12  to  make  a  4-lane  highway 
(to  Groton);  a  2-lane  highway  along  rail- 
road alignment  from  Groton  to  Andover. 
Projects  F-044-5  &  P-044-6;  March  11. 
S.H.    60:    rebuilding    of    Vi    nUle    through 
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Wagner,  South  Dakota.  tJnprogrmmed  proj 
ect  P-Oia-l:  March  11. 

8.H.  40:  grading,  minor  drainage  struc- 
tures and  Interim  surfacing  of  ft-7  miles  near 
Cedar  Butte.  South  Dakota.  Unprogramed 
project  S-13S1;  March  11. 

US-18:  rebuilding  of  highway  from  Win- 
ner. South  Dakota  to  a  point  43  miles  south- 
east. (Tripp  and  Gregory  Counties)  Widen- 
ing, flattening  of  some  curves,  etc.  Purpose; 
to  accommodate  anticipated  increase  In 
traffic.  Public  hearing  schedxiled  April  20, 
1971.  Unprogramed  projects  F-010-5  &  F- 
010-6;  March  11. 

S.H.  83:  Ziebach  and  Haakon  Counties, 
South  Dakota.  Construction  of  new  bridge 
across  Cheyenne  River  imd  realignment  ofi 
approaches  for  safety  reasons.  Public  hearing 
on  March  19,  1971.  Unprogramed  projects 
3-1262  &  S-1263;  March  11. 

S.H.  Spur  303:  from  P.M.  1382  in  Grandl 
Prairie,  east  to  loop  12  In  Dallas,  Texas. 
Purpose:  to  provide  a  fast,  safe,  efficient! 
route  between  the  Oak  Cliff  area  of  Dalla^ 
and  Grand  Prairie;  March  11.  J 

IH-l :  Pearl  Harbor  interchange  to  Mlddla 
Street,  Oaho,  Hawaii.  Construction  of  2.65J 
miles  of  freeway  to  supplant  existing  Kame- 
hameha  and  Nlmitz  Highways.  WUl  reduce! 
travel  time.  Project  will  require  .11  acrea 
from  the  Pacific  War  Memorial.  (This  re-^ 
quires  a  4(f)  statement,  which  is  attached)  :l 
March  12.  { 

US-85:  upgrading  from  7.6  miles  north  oJ 
Redig,  South  Dakota  to  5.0  miles  south  of 
Redlg.  Involves  flattening  curves,  raising 
grade,  widening  roadway,  etc.  Unprogramedi 
projects  P-011-5  St  P-011-6;   March  12 

S.H.  37:  reconstruction  to  provide  a  4-lanq 
divided  highway.  Length  of  project:  6  mlle$ 
beginning  at  the  Sanbom-Davlson  Coimtjl 
line.  South  Dakota  and  continuing  soutH 
saong  S.H.  37.  A  short  channel  change  wUl  b« 
required.  Location  hearing  scheduled  April 
27,  1971.  Unprogramed  project  F-047-33 
March  12. 

US-81:  rebuUdlng  from  US-212  In  Water-i 
town.  South  Dakota  north  on  US-81  {toi 
about  3  miles)  then  east  to  an  interchange 
on  1-29  (about  2.6  miles) .  Involves  grading, 
cTirb  and  gutter  and  surfacing,  etc.  Pvirpose? 
to  accommodate  higher  traffic  volume.  Loca-» 
tlon  hearing  scheduled  AprU  28,  1971.  ProJ* 
ect  P-053-7;  March  12  j 

1-90:  West  Snoqualmle  to  Tanner  (North 
Bend  Bypass)  Washington.  Construction  of 
6.87  miles  of  6-lane  freeway  through  undej 
veloped  forest  and  agricultural  land.  (PinaJ 
statement  was  received  earlier — Pebrut 
ary  17) ;  March  12. 

US-280:  replacement  of  a  2-lane  hlghwajf 
with  a  4-lane  highway  between  BlrmlnghanJ 
and  Chelsea,  Alabama.  Length  of  project  1« 
6.6  miles.  Purpose:  safer  and  faster  meani 
of  transportation.  Approximately  162  acrea^ 
Including  forest  and  farm  land,  will  be  conj 
verted  to  highway  use.  Project  P-214(19)i 
March  15. 

US-90:  part  of  relocation  of  US-90  bej 
tween  Lafayette  amd  New  Orleans,  LouiaiancL 
This  extends  south  to  Junction  with  US-9C 
east  of  Wax  Lake  Bridge;  March  15. 

Legislative  Route  1126.  Erie  County,  Pennl 
sylvania.  Purpose:  to  provide  connection  fof 
Southern  Tier  Expressway  to  Interstate  90(. 
Corridor's  total  length  is  11.3  miles  at  a  coni 
structlon  cost  of  $18,620,000.  An  alignment  t^ 
be  developed  to  avoid  encroachment  on  Stat^ 
Game  Lands.  I 

S.C.  Route  61:  Improvement  of  2.7  mllep 
of  existing  route  from  S.C.  Route 
northerly  to  Ashley  Hall  Planatlon.  Will 
upgraded  to  4-lanee.  Purpose:  to  provldfe 
multi-lane  arterial  connection  to  the  proi- 
poeed  location  of  the  Inner  Belt  Freeway  an<l 
the  S.C.  61  Expressway.  Charleston  County, 
South  Carolina;  March  15.  i 

S.R.  20:  Lawrence  County,  Alabama  Recon»- 
structlon  of  6.72  miles  of  highway,  from  ea^ 
of  Town  Creek  to  east  of  Courtland.  Will  bp 
made  4-lane.  Purpose:  to  Improve  a  hazard- 
ous section.  Project  F-PG-237(5);  March  1(  . 
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1-65:  improvement  project  involves  con- 
struction of  1.6  miles  of  2  additional  lanes 
(making  it  a  8-Iane  highway).  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Parts  of  3  educational  Institutions 
will  be  required  for  right-of-way.  Pupose:  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  traffic  volumee. 
Projects  1-76-2(41)  &  UL-75-2  ( 52 ) ;  March  16. 
Brlley  Parkway :  Joining  the  ends  of  Briley 
Parlrway  by  construction  of  a  4-lane  divided 
highway  for  6  miles  around  the  business 
section  of  NaahvUle,  Tennessee.  Purpose:  to 
complete  this  circle  route  and  provide  a 
major  urban  arterial  route.  Project  S-6326; 
March  16. 

US-90:  9t  Landry  Parish,  Ixniislana.  Con- 
stxuctlon  of  2.5  miles  from  Eunice  Country 
Club  to  12th  St.  in  Eunice.  Project  P-199(  15) ; 
March  17. 

Route  760:  Boone  County,  Missouri.  Con- 
struction from  Business  Route  63,  east  to 
Route  63.  Purpose:  to  provide  better  access 
to  University  of  Missouri,  and  south  pcut  of 
City  of  Columbia:  March  17. 

California  PH.  100-4  ( 1 ) ,  Minarets  Summit, 
Inyo  National  Forest,  Madera  County.  Re- 
construction (widening,  Improved  surfaces) 
of  2.7  miles  of  dirt  road  to  provide  public 
access  to  Agnew  Meadows,  Red  Meadows 
Campgrounds.  Devils  PostpUe  National  Mon- 
ument, etc.  Conservationists  have  objected 
on  grounds  this  Is  a  "de  facto"  wilderness 
area.  Project  F.H.   100-4(1);   March  18. 

K-260 :  Upgrading  of  existing  PAS  307  and 
FAS  461  In  Moundrldge,  Kansas  (Identified  as 
the  Moundrldge  Loop).  Length  of  projects 
from  intersection  of  Christian  Avenue  and 
Cole  Street  north  to  1-35  and  east  to  1-36 
are  1.748  miles  and  1.483  respectively.  Proj- 
ects 260-69  8-112(9)  &  260-69  S-233(16). 

Route  E:  2  mile  relocation  project  adja- 
cent to  north  city  limits  of  Oranby,  Missouri. 
Purpose:  replace  1-lane  bridge  over  Shoal 
Creek,  construct  new  roadbed  and  bridge 
approaches  and  provide  grade  separation  be- 
tween highway  and  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco railroad;  March  18. 

Lockport  Expressway,  sections  I,  n.  III,  Am- 
herst. New  York.  Involves  construction  of  7 
miles  of  freeway  entirely  within  Amherst 
(from  1-290  between  th*»  Nlagraa  Palls  Blvd. 
and  Millersport  Hlghw  J  interchanges  to 
New  Road.  Purpose:  relieve  congestion; 
March  19. 

US-72:  Madison  and  Jackson  Counties, 
Alabama.  Construction  of  a  4-lane  highway 
from  west  of  Gurley,  Alabama  to  .5  miles 
southeast  of  Paint  Rock  River.  Present  fa- 
cility Is  two  lanes.  4(f)  determination  at- 
tached as  project  will  take  land  from  the 
North  Sauty  Waterfowl  Refuge  (from  30  to 
over  288  acres,  depending  on  which  alterna- 
tive is  selected).  Project  F-235(l2)  &  S-182- 
E;  March  22. 

S.R.  316:  construction  of  6.26  miles  of  4- 
lane  highway  from  1  mile  west  of  Lawrence- 
vllle  to  1  mile  west  of  Dacula,  Georgia.  Pur- 
pose: move  direct  route  between  Atlanta  and 
Athens.  Will  aid  Indtutrlal  development. 
Project  F-108-1  (4) ;  March  22. 

S.R.  166  and  61:  Carroll  County,  Georgia 
The  "CarroUton  Bypass".  Construction  of 
about  6  miles  of  highway  to  relieve  conges- 
tion on  city  streets;  March  22. 

Glasgow-Edmonton  Road,  Barren  County, 
Kentucky.  Realignment  of  2.4  miles  between 
new  section  in  Glasgow  to  KY-80 — US-68. 
Project  F-643(4) ,  March  22. 

S.R.  54:  widening  existing  road  to  dual 
lane,  limited  access  facility  from  south  of 
Fulton  to  Holt  Summit,  Missouri.  Purpose: 
to  relieve  congestion,  March  22. 

S.R.  33  (Trenholm  Road)  :  upgrading  of 
3.1  miles  from  2-  to  4-lane8  from  point  near 
Belt  Line  Boulevard  to  point  near  Rock- 
rldge  Road,  Columbia.  South  Carolina.  Part 
of  Columbia  Area  Transportation  Study  to 
meet  transportation  needs  of  Columbia, 
March  22. 

Bryan  Drive  and  Extension  Project,  Myrtle 
Beach  (by-pasa).  South  Carolina.  Construc- 
tion of  10.7  miles  of  2-lane  road.  Purpose:  to 
enhance  traffic  circulation  In  and  around 
Myrtle  Beach  business  district,  March  22. 
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SS..  5:  Madison  County,  Tennessee.  Con- 
struction of  4-lane  divided  rural  highway 
for  5.16  miles  along  existing  route.  Purpose: 
to  relieve  present  congestion  on  this  section. 
Project  P-006-2(  ) .  March  22. 

S.R.  65  (US-431):  Widening,  streilghtening 
and  leveling  of  8.5  miles  of  highway  be- 
tween the  Davidson  County  Line  at  Sycamore 
Creek,  Tennessee  and  SJl.  11  (US-41)  in 
Springfield,  Tennessee.  Length  of  project: 
8.51  miles.  Project  F-006-4(  );  March  22. 
S.R.  5:  Chester  County,  Tennessee.  Con- 
struction of  a  4.92  miles  4-lane  divided  rviral 
section  .7  miles  south  of  S.R.  100  to  the 
Chester-Madison  County  Line.  All  but  1.6 
miles  will  be  on  the  existing  location.  Project 
F-00&-2(      );    March  22. 

S.R.  29:  realignment  from  New  River  Bridge 
to  1  mile  north  of  S.R.  63,  Scott  County, 
Tennessee.  Length  of  project:  3  miles.  Proj- 
ect 76001-0214-04;  March  22. 

S.R.  53:  Jackson  County,  Tennessee.  Be- 
gins at  Junction  of  S.R.  85  with  S.R.  53  and 
extends  northwesterly  8.6  miles  to  south  of 
the  Clay  County  line.  Purpose:  better  align- 
ment of  existing  road,  to  promote  industrial 
and  recreational  growth  of  this  economically 
depressed  region.  Project  APD-063-2(  ); 
March  22. 

S.R.  62:  West  Knoxvllle.  Tennessee.  Con- 
struction of  3.1  miles  of  expressway  from 
1-640  near  Hinton  Road,  east  to  Oldham 
Avenue  Interchange  on  1-75.  Many  families 
In  slum-like  neighborhood  would  be  dis- 
placed. Project  U-083-2(     );  March  22. 

Route  39  freeway:  construction  of  from 
15.9  to  18.4  miles  of  freeway  from  Lamp- 
son  Avenue  to  Route  60  (Pomona)  freeway. 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  California. 
An  8-lane  freeway  Is  proposed.  Construction 
not  planned  to  start  for  over  10  years.  Route 
is  through  urbanized  areas.  Some  alternate 
routes  would  affect  parks;  March  23. 

1-185-1:  construction  of  35  miles  of  free- 
way from  north  of  Columbus  to  1-86.  Troup, 
Harris.  Muscogee  Counties,  Georgia.  Purpose: 
to  provide  access  from  Columbus  to  the  in- 
terstate highway  system;  March  23. 

1-380:  construction  of  highway  from  Wa- 
terloo to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Statement  out- 
lines 7  alternate  routes;  March  23. 

US-666/180:  Sprlngerville-ClUton  Highway 
(Nutrlosa-Alplne  section).  Corridor  reloca- 
tion and  widening,  etc.  of  2>^  miles  of  high- 
way. Nutrloee,  Arizona.  Will  require  about  60 
acres  of  a  scenic  meadow.  Project  F-061-1; 
March  24. 

S.R.  88:  Arizona  secondary  highway  proj- 
ect S-214(8),  Roosevelt  Dam-Globe  Highway 
(Apache  Trail),  Pinto  Creek  section.  Mari- 
copa County,  Arizona.  Involves  Improvement 
of  13  miles  of  scenic  S.R.  88  to  a  40  foot  road- 
way. Project  S-214(8);  March  24. 

P.H.  100:  Minarets  Summit,  Sierra  National 
Forest,  Madera  County,  California.  Exten- 
sion of  P.H.  100  by  replacing  1-lane  dirt 
road  with  2-lane  paved  facility  from  Arch 
Rock  to  a  point  near  the  Clover  Ranger 
Station.  Length  of  project  7.5  miles.  Pur- 
pose: to  facilitate  harvest  of  timber,  improve 
access  to  recreation  and  scenic  areas,  etc.; 
March  24. 

Athens  East  Bypass:  4-lane,  2  mile  long 
highway  beginning  '4  mile  east  of  US-441 
and  West  Whitehall  Road,  to  a  terminus  with 
US-441  south  of  the  Clarke-Oconee  County 
line,  Georgia.  Project  P-FG-066-l(6);  March 
24. 

First  section  of  new  freeway  from  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio  to  1-71.  All  new  location.  This  sec- 
tion Is  from  1-76  in  Butler  County  to  1-71 
m  the  vicinity  of  Western  Row  Road.  Will 
require  pctft  of  a  golf  course  and  the  reloca- 
tion of  some  homes  and  businesses.  Unpro- 
gramed project  BUT/WAR-12&-16.32/0.00; 
March  24. 

US-281:  from  Hidalgo-Brooks  County  line 
north  to  .8  mile  north  of  the  Brooka-Jlm 
Wells  County  line.  Plan  to  convert  34  miles 
of  2-lane  highway  to  4-lane  divided  highway. 
Texas;  March  24. 

1-20-1:  completion  of  construction  of  4- 
lane   highway   between   the   Alabama  state 
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line  and  S.R.  61  In  Villa  Rica.  Georgia.  In- 
volves two  projects,  one  is  11.4  miles  long 
and  the  other  Is  12.3  miles.  Purpose:  to  pro- 
vide safe  limited  access  highway  for  through 
traffic.  Project  I-20-l(2)   00;  March  26. 

South  Mldtown  Freeway :  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. Construction  of  a  limited  access  8- 
lane  highway  to  connect  Route  71  with  the 
Kansas  City  Freeway  network  (1-70,  1-85  In- 
terchange). Acquisition  of  right-of-way  will 
affect  669  residences  and  2  businesses.  Park 
lands  that  will  be  affected  by  the  project  are 
covered  by  a  4(f)  submitted  to  the  DOT 
regional  office  1/6/71  for  determination.  Pro- 
ject U-UG-71-4(13) ;  March  26. 

From  1-29  to  S.R.  13:  Brookings  County, 
South  Dakota.  Reconstruction  of  8.6  miles. 
Involves  grading,  widening,  a  new  bridge  over 
Medary  Creek,  etc.  Purpose:  to  accommodate 
Increased  traffic.   Project  S-5271;    March   26, 

US-27S.R.1):  Chattooga  County,  Georgia. 
Construction  of  4.6  mile  bypass  from  U8-27 
at  end  of  S.R.  48  to  point  Vi  nille  north  of 
Trlon,  Georgia.  Purpose:  provide  alternative 
to  congested  travel  through  Summervllle  and 
Trlon.  Project  P-017-3(17);  March  26. 

U8-18  and  60:  construction  of  a  new  cross- 
ing of  US-18  and  60  over  the  Mississippi  River 
between  Marquette,  Iowa  and  Prairie  du 
Ctolen,  Wisconsin.  Consists  of  2  large  river 
structures  over  the  2  main  channels,  a  cause- 
way between,  necessary  approaches,  removal 
of  two  existing  bridges,  etc.  Length  of  project 
about  2  miles.  Purpose:  replace  rusting,  in- 
adequate structures.  Project  will  require 
lands  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  Wildlife 
Refuge.  A4(f )  was  submitted  to  DOT  1/29/71. 
Project  F-017-1  (     ) ;  March  26. 

1-66  Chilton  County.  Alabama.  1.6  miles 
north  of  Alabama  146.  Construction  of  rest 
areas  with  toilets,  picnic  areas,  etc.  on  north 
and  south  bound  lanes.  Project  1-65-2(18); 
March  26. 

S.R.  69 :  project  to  make  most  of  this  route 
(from  Just  south  of  Foley  to  S.R.  182)  a 
4-lane  facility.  Length  of  project:  9.39  miles. 
New  mtracoastal  bridge  will  be  built.  Bald- 
win County,  Alabama.  Project  S-0222(  ); 
March  26. 

US-231:  widening  1.4  miles  from  a  4-lane 
to  a  6-lane  facility.  Prom  Drake  Avenue  in- 
tersection to  Clinton  Avenue  intersection. 
Slip  ramps  to  one  way  frontage  roads  are 
planned.  HuntsvlUe,  Alabama. 

US-231:  widening  to  4  lanes  and  from 
north  of  Wallsbopo,  Alabama.  Includes  new 
bridge  over  Sofkahatchee  Creek.  Project 
S-475-P;  March  26. 

US-43  and  US-72 :  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Southern  Railway  In  Sheffield,  Ala- 
bama. Length  of  project  Is  .34  miles.  Pur- 
pose: to  alleviate  delays  due  to  rail  traffic. 
Project  P-PG-196(  16) ;  March  26. 

8.H.  13:  Richland  County,  North  Dakota. 
Oinstructlon  of  two  additional  lanes  making 
a  4-lane  divided  facility  to  connect  Wahpetan 
and  Breckenrldge  with  1-29.  Project  F-&-013 
(02);  March  26. 

S.R.  642:  upgrading  of  7  miles  to  multi- 
lane  divided  highway  from  Ashley  Phosphate 
Road  In  Dorchester  County,  South  Carolina 
to  location  near  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road In  Charleston  County.  Will  improve 
traveling  between  the  proposed  Outer  Belt 
and  Inner  Belt  Freeways,  and  improve  ac- 
cess to  Charleston  Air  Force  Base;  March  26. 

S.R.  8  (APD  J1-J4)  :  new  location  for  12.8 
miles  with  better  alignment  from  SR.  27 
spur  Interchange  via  Palling  Water  Creek  to 
1  mile  south  of  Sequatchie  County  line. 
Hamilton   Cotmty,  Tennessee;    March   26. 

S.H.  71:  plans  to  develop  existing  section 
4-Iane  divided  highway  from  the  east  city 
limits  of  Bastrop  to  the  Payette  County  line. 
Bastrop  County,  Texas.  Purpose:  reduction 
of  noise  and  air  pollution  In  Smltbvllle,  etc.; 
March  26. 

Lake  St.- Jones  St.  Bridge:  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
consin. Replacement  of  Grand  Avenue  bridge 
over  the  Chippewa  River  structure  and  ap- 
proaches.  An  approach  street  will  be  con- 
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structed  on  a  portion  of  Owen  Park.  Project 
S0150(      );      March  26. 

Moreland  Avenue:  widening  and  recon- 
struction of  4.07  miles  from  Tbxirmond 
Drive  to  Custer  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Purpose:  to  replace  2  bridges  in  critical  con- 
dition, relieve  congestion,  etc.  Highway  con- 
struction will  require  925  square  feet  of 
South  River  Park.  Project  F-037-2(ll); 
March  29. 

1-70:  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Construction 
of  an  elevated  structure  from  Junction  of 
1-70  N  to  Pulaekl  Street,  crossing  railroad 
Into  Franklin-Mulberry  corridor.  Length  of 
project  .92  mile.  Right-of-way  will  require 
17  acres  of  park  land  (to  be  replaced  with 
10  acres).  4(f)  report  was  approved  by  DOT 
on  December  17,  1970;  March  29. 

FHWA  4(f)  Statements:  The  following  are 
not  102  statements.  They  are  explanations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  approval 
of  projects  to  be  implemented  under  Section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act.  49  U.S.C.  Section  1663(f) . 
Final 
Title,  Description  and  Date 

Southern  Avenue  Southeast:  jM'OJect  will 
connect  existing  sections  of  this  avenue.  Will 
require  use  of  land  from  Suitland  Parkway 
and  Oxon  Run  Park.  Washington,  D.C.; 
February  26. 

1-71:  proposed  2.5  miles  of  8-12  lane  free- 
way requires  use  of  Burwood  Playground 
(Norwood)  and  parts  of  Evanston  Playfield 
and  Victory  Park  (Cincinnati),  Ohio.  Pur- 
pose: close  last  gap  in  LouisvlUe-Cleveland 
link;  March  1. 

I-35W:  highway  construction  requires  use 
of  lands  from  Wlchite  East  High  School,  Wil- 
lard  Elementary  School  and  McAdams  Park. 
Purpose:  to  connect  northern  indiistrlal 
area  of  Wichita  with  residential  southern 
section.  Kansas;  March  3. 

S.H.  11:  highway  construction  requires 
use  of  1.104  acres  of  Sulphur  Sprtngs  Munic- 
ipal Park,  Texas.  Purpose:  to  provide  an 
efficient,  safe,  convenient  route  between 
S.H.  19  and  the  business  district;  March  3. 

US-35:  Roes  County,  Ohio.  Use  of  lands 
from  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Area  for 
highway  piuposes.  25  acres  will  be  needed 
to  straighten  the  highway.  Other  contigu- 
ous land  may  be  substituted;  March  3. 

US-101 :  construction  requires  use  of  tiny 
Vlnum  Park  la  Areata,  California.  Park 
used  by  about  60  children.  City  has  en- 
dorsed plan  to  relocate  park;  March  3. 

US-371:  construction  requires  use  of  .48 
acre  of  Pine  River  fairgrounds.  Part  of  proj- 
ect to  upgrade  US-371  to  4-lane  expressway. 
Pine  County,  Minnesota;  March  3. 

1-70-3:  construction  requires  use  of  .76 
acre  from  Rhodliis  Park — a  small  Inner  dty 
park  with  playground,  pool,  etc.  Purpose: 
to  handle  Increased  traffic.  Indianapolis,  In* 
dlana;  March  3. 

I-lO:  proposed  highway  will  cross  Megln- 
nls  Arm  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Lake  Jackson 
(nationally  famous  fishing  area).  Leon 
County,  Florida;  March  9. 

Revised  4(f)  statement.  Original  dated 
7/29/70.  Comments  from  DOI  and  HUD 
prompted  the  revision.  S.R.  802:  new  bridge 
and  approaches  will  require  land  from  golf 
course  and  Bryant  Park.  Palm  Beach  Coun- 
ty, Florida;  March  9. 

Use  of  over  9  acres  of  Las  Palmas  Park  in 
National  City,  San  Diego  County,  California 
for  highway  purposes.  (8.35  of  these  acres  are 
in  slope  easement.)  State  will  acquire  1.47  ad- 
jacent acres  as  replacement;   March  17. 

FAS  1301 :  request  temporary  use  of  6  acres 
tram  the  Delevan  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
for  a  trafflic  detour  while  construction  and 
removal  work  Is  done  on  bridges.  Colusa 
County,  California;  March  19. 

1-275:  highway  consrtuctlon  requires  use 
of  public  lands  proposed  for  develc^ment 
as  a  future  park  from  Livonia,  Wayne  County, 
Michigan;  March  19. 
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OKP&KTMEirr    OP    TRANSPOBTATION 

(U.S.  Coast  Guard) 
Contact:  William  R.  Rledel,  DOT  CocM-dlna- 
tor.   Water   Resources,   400    7th   Street   SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20691.  426-2274. 

Final 

Title  and  Description  and  Date 
Strait  of  Jvian  de  Fuca,  Washington,  navi- 
gation project.  Involves  establishing  5  lighted 
buoys  and  2  lights  and  by  Improving  10  ex- 
isting navigation  aids.  Purpose-  to  help  safe 
transit  of  deep-draft  oil  tankers  expected  to 
commence  operation  early  In  1971;  March  2. 

XNVIBONMENTAI.    PBOTICTION    AGENCY 

Contact :  Chuck  Fabrikant,  Director  of  Im- 
pact Statements  Office,  1629  K  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.     20460,  632-7719. 

Final 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Environmental  impact  statements  for  the 
following  legislative  proposals  of  the  EPA: 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (propoaed 
amendments),  the  Marine  Protection  Act, 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  and  the  Pes- 
ticide Control  Act.  (Note;  CEQ  prc^osed  re- 
vised guidelines  do  not  require  that  draft 
statements  be  made  public  on  legislative 
proposals.  A  draft  of  this  statement  was  cir- 
culated to  relevant  agencies  but  it  was  not 
listed  in  the  Monitor.)  March  13. 

FKDEXAL    POWTER    COMMISSION 

Contact:  Frederick  H.  Warren,  Commis- 
sion's Advisor  on  Environmental  Quality,  441 
O  St.  NW..  Washington,  DC,  20426,  386-6084, 

Final 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 
PPC's  findings  and  order  on  Transconti- 
nental Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.  (Docket  No, 
CP71-30)  and  Eastern  Shore  Natxiral  Gas  Co 
(Docket  No.  CP71-48).  after  statutory  hear- 
ing Issuing  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  and  granting  petitions  for  leave 
to  intervene.  The  former  company  was  grant- 
ed a  certificate  to  construct  and  operate  fa- 
cilities on  and  offshore  Texas  and  to  trans- 
port gas  from  Texas  to  Pennsylvania.  East- 
ern Shore  was  granted  a  certificate  to  con- 
struct and  operate  facilities  in  Delaware  and 
transport  natviral  gas  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Delaware;  March  25. 

CENEBAI.    SEBVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Rod  Kreger,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Admlnl«tratlon-AD, 
Washington,  D.C.  20406   (343-6077). 

Alternate   Contact:    Aaron  Woloahln,   Di- 
rector, Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlnistration-ADP,  343-4181. 
Draft 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Conveyance  of  61.78  acres  of  the  former 
Camp  Adair  Air  Force  Station  in  Benton 
County,  Oregon,  to  the  United  States  Inter- 
national University;  March  2. 

Disposal  of  property  of  the  former  U.S. 
Army  Strategic  Communications  Command 
facility,  Yolo  County,  California.  Plans  to 
transfer  643.05  acres  to  Deganawldah-Quetz- 
alcotl  University  for  educational  purposes; 
March  2. 

Addendum  to  above  draft  statement.  Con- 
cerns proposed  assignment  to  HEW  of  this 
acreage.  OSA  has  assigned  the  facility  to 
HEW  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  prop- 
erty to  DQU;  March  4. 

Negotiated  sale  of  the  former  Sweetwater, 
Texas,  Air  Force  Station  and  Family  Hoxising 
Annex.  The  release  of  the  Interest  of  the  UJ3. 
In  16.38  acres  leased  from  the  city  of  Sweet- 
water Is  also  involved.  Purpose:  to  enable 
Sweetwater  to  provide  a  campus  for  the  Texas 
State  Technical  Institute  for  the  operation  of 
a  training  school;  March  15. 
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NATIONAL    AEaONAtmCS    AND   SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Ralph  E.  Cushman.  Special  As- 
sistant. Office  of  Administration,  Washington, 
DC.  20546,  962-8107. 

Draft 
Title,  Description,  and  Dat« 
Langley  Field  Research  Center.  Langley 
Field.  Virginia.  Description  of  the  Center 
and  its  mission  as  well  as  its  impact  on  the 
environment.  (Explains  how  radioactive 
waste  Is  disposed  of,  etc.) ;  March  1. 

NASA  Quiet  Engine  Program.  The  General 
Electric  Company  is  doing  this  research  for 
the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center,  Ohio.  Aim 
of  this  38  month  program  Is  to  design,  fabri- 
cate and  conduct  an  aeronautical  evaluation 
of  experimental  bypass  fan  engine  of  the 
22.000  pound  thrust  class  that  is  15  to  20 
PNdB  quieter.  (This  is  the  same  thrust  as 
engines  on  the  707  and  DC-«.);  March  1. 

Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and  Plum 
Brook  Stations,  Ohio.  Covers  the  Impact  of 
these  facilities  on  the  environment  (how 
they  dispose  of  radioactive  wastes,  etc.)  as 
well  as  deBcrlbing  their  work  In  pollution 
control  and  other  areas;  March  1. 

John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. Florida.  Description  of  mission  and  the 
facilities  and  their  environmental  Impact; 
March  1. 

Space  Shuttle  Program.  Purpose  is  to  de- 
velop a  reusable  spacecraft  to  economically 
transport  pay  loads  to  and  from  orbit.  Will 
be  developed  to  meet  needs  of  both  DOD  and 
NASA.  Possible  noise  pollution  and  deposition 
of  water  vapor  In  upper  atmosphere,  etc.; 
March   1. 

Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field,  Cali- 
fornia. Description  of  the  facility,  its  mis- 
sion, and  possible  environmental  impact. 
Work  Is  done  with  radioactive  Isotopes,  toxic 
chemicals,  etc.,  that  are  disposed  of  by  a 
contractor.  Exhaust  from  arc  Jets,  sawdust 
accumulation  in  the  carpenter  shop  and 
noise  from  the  wind  tunnel  are  mentioned; 
March  12. 

Flight  Research  Center,  Edwards.  Califor- 
nia. Description  of  facility  and  its  environ- 
mental impact.  Conduct  liquid  and  solid 
propellant  research.  Noise  from  Jets  and 
rockets,  sonic  booms,  air  pollution  from  ex- 
haust gases  are  potential  environmental  ef- 
fects; March  12. 

Ooddard  Space  Plight  Center,  Greenbelt. 
Maryland.  Description  of  facility  and  its  en- 
vironmental Impact.  Mentions  air  pollution 
from  Central  Utility  Plant,  and  propulsion 
research  facility;  March  12. 

Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Virginia. 
Description  of  facility,  its  mission,  and  en- 
vironmental Impact.  Includes  mention  of 
planned  release  of  a  barium  cloud  at  a  high 
altitude.  Conduct  launch  op>eratlons;  March 
12. 

Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Pasadena.  Cali- 
fornia. Operated  for  NASA  under  contract  by 
the  California  Institute  otTechnology.  De- 
scription of  facility.  Its  mission.  Its  environ- 
mental Impact;  March  12. 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Huntsville. 
Alabama.  Describes  facility.  Its  mission,  and 
its  environmental  Impact  including  air  pol- 
lution from  plating  facility  (plans  are  to  In- 
stall scrubbers  to  remove  toxic  gases ) ; 
March  12. 

Apollo  Program.  Managed  by  NASA's 
Manned  Space  Flight  organization  (Wash- 
ing;ton.  D.C.,  Huntsville,  Alabama;  Houston, 
Texas:  Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida.) 
Description  of  launches  and  their  environ- 
mental effect.  Statement  mentions  a  num- 
ber of  potential  Impacts  on  the  environ- 
ment, none  thought  to  be  serlo  by  NASA. 
For  example,  a  number  of  exhaust  products 
are  introduced  Into  the  atmosphere,  about 
5.000  gallons  of  realdual  fuel  are  dispersed  in 
the  ocean  (it  rapidly  volatilizes)  some  hard- 
ware Is  dropped,  about  170  pounds  of  toxic 
propellants  are  consumed  by  reaction  con- 
trol thrusters  on  reentry,  there  is  the  un- 
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ikely  possibility  of  contamination  from  the 
noon,  etc.  A  fuel  capsxUe  of  3800  grams  of 
J38  Plutonium  Dioxide  is  aboard.  It  is 
udged  to  be  no  hazard  even  if  a  mission 
iborts.  Three  more  Saturn  V  missions  are 
Planned;  March  12. 

Skylab  Program.  Three  phaae  project  be- 
;lnnlng  April,  1973,  and  continuing  for  8 
months.  Involves  launching  3  separate  3- 
man  crews  to  work  In  an  earth  orbiting  work- 
shop for  periods  of  up  to  2  months.  Saturn 
\r  launch  vehicle  will  have  same  possible  en- 
vironmental Imprticts  as  Apollo.  About  100 
pounds  per  day  of  wastes  will  be  released 
X.0  the  exosphere  from  the  workshop.  No  det- 
irlmental  environmental  effect  on  earth  is 
ianticipated.  Purpose:  to  learn  more  about 
solar  astronomy,  space  medicine,  space 
physics,  materials  processing  and  earth  re- 
sources; March  12. 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston. 
Texas,  and  White  Sands  Test  Facility,  New 
Mexico.  Describes  environmental  Impact  of 
these  facilities  and  their  current  and  planned 
activities.  The  test  facility  is  in  a  remote 
location  where  NASA  can  run  hazardous 
tests  associated  with  development  of  the 
Apollo  Spacecraft  Propulsion  Systems; 
March  23. 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY    AUTHORITY 

Contact:  Dr.  Francis  Gartrell,  Director  of 
Environmental  Research  and  Development, 
(615)  755-2002. 

Draft 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 
Policies  relating  to  sources  of  coal  used  by 
TVA  for  electric  power  generation.  TVA's 
explanation  of  the  environmental  Impact 
of  their  coal  mining  and  the  precautions 
they  take  in  both  strip  and  underground 
mining.  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Illinois; 
March  19. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMIS- 
SION  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO 

Contact:  Joseph  F.  Priedkln,  Commis- 
sioner, (915-532-5476). 

Alternate  contact:  T.  M.  Martin,  ARA/Mex., 
Department  of  State,  Room  3906A,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20520,  (632-1317) . 
Draft 
Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Hidalgo-Reynosa  international  channel  re- 
location project.  Proposed  relocation  of  1.6 
miles  of  Rio  Grande  channel  through  land 
now  m  Mexico  will  transfer  sovereignty  of 
481.68  acres  to  the  U.S.  as  partial  accom- 
plishment of  the  objectives  of  the  treaty 
signed  November  23,  1970.  Texas;  March  16, 

PLEASE  NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  CORRECTIONS 

In  Vol.  1,  No.  1  Of  the  102  Monitor  we  said 
il^at  a  final  statement  had  been  received  for 
Corps  of  Engineers  channel  improvement  for 
flood  control  on  the  Souris  River  at  Mlnot, 
North  Dakota  (p.  28).  What  was  actually 
received  on  November  31,  1970  was  commenis. 
The  final  was  received  this  month  (p.  18). 

Also:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
corporated both  the  East  and  West  Sector 
watershed  projects  of  the  White  River  Water- 
shed, Kansas  In  the  final  sent  January  35. 
In  Vol.  1  No.  a  It  referred  only  to  the  East 
Sector  (p.  28). 

[United  States  of  America,  Federal  Power 
Commission  (18  CPR  Part  2,  55  4-40.  5.1 
157.14(a))] 

Implementation  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  Docket  No.  R-398 

(Order  No.  415,  Adding  Sections  2.80  through 
2.82  to  Part  2 — General  policy  and  Interpre- 
tations— and  amending  parts  4  and  5.  sec- 
tions 4.40  and  5.1  of  regulations  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  subchapter  E,  sec- 
tion 157.14(a)  of  regulations  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (Issued  December  4,  1970) 
Before  Commissioners:    John  N.  Nasslkas, 

Chairman;    Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  Carl 


April  28,  1971 


E.  Bagge,  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  and  Albert  B. 
Brooke.  Jr 

On  September  17,  1970,  the  Commission 
issued  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Policy  Statement 
and  Rulemaking  (35  TS..  14848.  September  24, 
1970) ,'  wherein  It  proposed  to  amend  Parts  4 
and  5  of  the  Regulations  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  and  Subchapters  E  of  the  Regula- 
tions under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  well  as 
add  Sections  2.80-2.83  to  Part  2  of  its  Gen- 
eral Rules,  In  order  to  Implement  the  re- 
quirements of  5  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National 
Envlrorunental  Policy  Act.  83  Stat.  852.  863, 
Eighteen  responses  were  filed  In  this  pro- 
ceeding suggesting  a  variety  of  modifications 
and  amendments  In  the  proposed  rules.  All 
suggestions  were  carefully  studied  and  sev- 
eral were  adopted  as  Indicated  hereinafter. 
The  rules  adopted  set  forth  the  policy 
and  procedural  guidelines  that  we  will  fol- 
low In  exercising  our  responsibilities  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  hydro- 
electric facilities  under  Part  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  and  the  issuance  of  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  under 
Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Rather 
than  formalizing  specific  rules  to  deal  with 
our  legislative  environmental  responsibilities 
at  this  time,  we  have  decided  to  defer  action 
In  this  area  pending  experience  with  the 
legislative  procedures  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality's  Interim  Guidelines 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
Bulletin  71-3.  We  will,  of  course,  continue 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  in  the  legislative 
environmental  area  as  now  prescribed  by 
law. 

None  of  the  parties  filing  In  this  proceeding 
have  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  Com- 
mission adopting  a  ptoUcy  and  rules  in  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Most  of  the  critical  comments 
were  directed  at  various  details  of  the  pro- 
cedural steps  we  proposed,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  timing  of  filing  environmental 
statements  and  responses  thereto  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  statements  and 
comments  filed  with  the  Commission.  A 
number  of  the  comments  were  adopted. 
However,  no  beneficial  purpose  would  be 
served,  by  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
comments  received  and  the  action  taken  In 
response  to  them. 

Comments  dealing  with  the  basic  substan- 
tive principles  of  the  prop)08ed  rules  and 
requests  for  significant  changes  were  filed 
m  some  cases.  We  do  believe  these  points 
deserve  special  discussion. 

The  environmental  criteria  to  be  evaluated 
in  the  preparation  of  detailed  environmen- 
tal statements  as  prescribed  In  5  102(2)  (C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  83 
Stat  •  •  •  rules  we  are  adopting  today.  Since 
these  are  the  specific  criteria  we  are  required 
to  evaluate  In  the  preparation  of  detailed  en- 
vironmental statements  to  accompany  our 
major  actions  having  environmental  signifi- 
cance we  believe  it  is  proper  to  require  ap- 
plicants and  environmental  Interveners  in 
Commission  proceedings  to  address  them- 
selves to  these  same  considerations.  We  have, 
however,  in  response  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments filed  in  this  proceeding,  revised  §  2.80 
as  proposed  to  provide  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  values  and  considerations  that 
should  be  evaluated  in  the  context  of  the 
five  specific  criteria  we  have  incorporated 
from  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  examples 
are  merely  illustrative,  and  not  an  exhaustive 
listing  of  factors  that  should  be  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  detailed  environmental 
statements. 

The  addition  of  these  considerations  also 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  further  clarify- 
ing the  scope  and  nature  of  a  detailed  en- 
vironmental statement.  The  requirement  erf 
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1  On  September  29.  1970,  an  amendment 
was  issued  (35  F.R.  16324,  October  17. 
1970). 


this  kind  of  analysis  In  cases  having  en- 
vironmental significance  is  in  the  public 
interest  in  that  it  helps  assure  the  fullest 
possible  examination  of  environmental  values 
and  assists  us  In  complying  with  the  statu- 
tory standards  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  our  enabling  leg- 
islation. 

The  Commission's  mandate  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  fully  evaluate  environ- 
mental considerations  is  articulated  In 
Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conference  v. 
federal  Power  Commission,  354  F.  2d  608, 
(CA2,  1965),  cert,  denied  sub  nom  Con- 
solidated Edison  v.  Scenic  Hudson  Preserva- 
tion Conference,  384  U.S.  941,  and  Udall  v. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  387  U.8.  428 
(1967) .  In  Scenic  Hudson  the  Second  Circuit 
ruled  that  "[tlhe  Commission  must  see  to 
It  that  the  record  is  complete.  The  Com- 
mission has  an  affirmative  duty  to  inquire 
Into  and  consider  all  relevant  facts."  354 
F.  2d  at  620.  The  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rules  we  have  adopted  represent  the 
kind  of  affirmative  action  we  must  take  to 
assure  a  complete  record.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  said  In  the  Udall  case,  the  Commission 
must  satUfy  the  test  that  the  proposed 
project  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  "And  that 
determination  can  be  made  only  after  an 
exploration  of  all  issues  relevant  to  the 
'public  Interest'  .  .  ."  387  US  at  450.  We 
believe  these  rules  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
plore all  such  relevant  Issues. 

The  Commission  fully  recognizes  and  ac- 
cepts its  responsibilities  under  the  compre- 
hensive planning  mandate  of  §  10(a)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C.  803(a),  and 
the  standards  of  I  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  83  Stat. 
853.  The  regulations  we  are  adopting  In 
this  proceeding  In  no  way  diminish  the 
burden  placed  on  the  Commission  by 
those  statutory  provisions.  Nor  do  these 
regulations  In  any  way  nullify  the  Commis- 
sion s  obligations  to  render  decUlons  based 
on  the  fullest  possible  evaluation  of  all  per- 
tment  Information.  They  also  do  not  negate 
our  duty  and  that  of  our  staff  to  take  all 
reasonable  and  relevsmt  efforts  to  insure  that 
our  decisions  are  based  on  a  complete  rec- 
ord. Rather,  the  regulations  adopted  today 
help  assure  that  all  practicable  avenues  of 
Information  and  evidence  will  be  explored 
and  developed  prior  to  our  determination  of 
the  merits  of  cases  falling  within  the  pur- 
view of  these  regulations. 

In  order  to  correct  the  misunderstanding 
of  some  who  submitted  comments,  we  have 
clarified  our  intent  In  §$  2.81(c)  and  2.82(c) 
We  have  deleted  the  requirement  that  en- 
vironmental Interveners  submit  detailed  en- 
vironmental statements  pursuant  to  5  2.80, 
although  we  preserve  their  right  to  do  ao. 
The  rules  now  make  it  clear  that  environ- 
mental Interveners  are  required  to  file  with 
the  Commission  at  a  time  to  t)e  specified  an 
explanation  of  the  environmental  position 
they  are  advancing  Including  therein  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  position  in  the  context  of 
the  factors  from  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  specified  in  |  2.80.  We 
believe  this  requirement  is  In  the  public  In- 
terest In  that  it  helps  assure  exposure  and 
consideration  of  all  relevant  issues  by  insur- 
ing that  all  environmental  Issues  will  be 
raised  before  the  Initial  decision.  Absent  an 
affirmative  duty  on  all  parties  to  raise  issues 
and  supply  evidence  in  sui>port  thereof  dur- 
ing the  evidentiary  phase  of  a  hearing,  the 
Commission  cannot  be  certain  that  a  com- 
plete record  is  before  them.  To  relieve  some 
parties  from  this  duty  would  be  to  encour- 
age dilatory  tactics. 

We  have,  in  respwnse  to  comments  filed _by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quallty_on 
November  30,  1970,  changed  the  procedures 
outlined  In  §5  2.81(b)  and  2.82(b)  to  Include 
preliminary  staff  analysis  of  the  detailed  en- 
vironmental statements  supplied  by  appli- 
cants. Sliould  this  analysis  of  the  statement 
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reveal  any  deficiencies  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  its  form,  the  staff  will  request  the  neces- 
sary revisions  before  the  statement  la  made 
available  to  governmental  agencies  for  com- 
ment. In  this  way,  we  can  holp  assvire  that 
all  relevant  environmental  factors  will  be- 
come part  of  the  record  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity and  subject  to  evidentiary  pro- 
ceedings as  to  content  while  Insuring  that 
applicants  have  given  due  regard  for  the 
environment  before  making  an  application. 

Two  respondents  have  urged  that  we 
change  the  scope  of  12.81(a)  by  requiring 
detailed  environment  statements  to  accom- 
pany applications  for  minor  project  licenses 
One  respondent  has  advocated  restricting  the 
application  of  the  rules  to  projects  with 
10,000  h.p.  capacity  or  more.  It  Is  our  deter- 
mination that  neither  of  these  suggestions  Is 
appropriate  or  in  the  public  Interest  and  that 
pending  evidence  to  the  contrary  we  will 
require  the  submission  of  detailed  environ- 
mental statements  with  respect  to  hydro- 
electric matters  only  In  conjunction  with 
the  applications  for  major  project  licenses 
and  activities  specified  in  I  2.81(a).  In  any 
event,  It  should  be  noted  that  all  our  Juris- 
dictional activities  with  respect  to  hydro- 
electric facilities  are  subject  to  the  cwnprt- 
henslve  planning  standard  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

In  adopting  these  regulations  we  have 
adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality's  Interim  Guide- 
lines governing  the  preparation  of  detailed 
environmental  statements.  (36  F.R.  7390, 
May  12,  1970).  Pending  experience  in  Imple- 
menting the  regulations  and  in  the  event  of 
revisions  in  the  Guidelines  or  amendments 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
changes  may  be  indicated  at  some  future 
date. 

The  Commission  finds: 

(1)  The  notice  and  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  this  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
matters  presently  before  the  Commission  are 
consistent  and  in  accordance  with  all  pro- 
cedural requirements  therefor  as  prescribed 
m  5  U.S.C.  653. 

(2)  The  amendments  to  the  Commission's 
regulations  adopted  herein  are  necessary  and 
apprt^rlate  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

The  Commission  acting  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  particu- 
larly sections  4,  10,  15,  307,  809,  311,  and  312 
(41  Stat.  1066,  1068,  1069,  1070,  1072,  1353, 
46  Stat.  798,  49  Stat.  839,  842,  843.  844,  866. 
858,  859,  61  Stat.  501,  82  Stat.  617;  16  U.S.C. 
797,  803,  808,  825f,  825h,  825J,  825k),  and  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  particularly  sections  7  and 
16  (62  Stat.  824,  826,  830,  66  Stat.  83,  84,  61 
Stat.  459;  15  U.S.C.  717f,  717o),  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
PX.  91-190,  approved  January  1.  1970,  par- 
tlciUarly  sections  102  and  103  (83  Stat.  853, 
854)  orders: 

(A)  Part  2.  Subchapter  A.  Chapter  I,  Title 
18,  Oode  of  Federal  Regulations  Is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

(1)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  Part  2 — General  Policy  and  Interpreta- 
tions Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subdivision  beading  and  section 
titles  reading  as  follows: 

statement  or  general  policy  to  implement 
procedttres  for  compliance  with  the  na- 
tional environmental  policy  act  0»  1969 

2.80  Detailed  Environmental  Statement 

2.81  Compliance    with    the    National    En- 

vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  under 
Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 

2.82  Compliance    with    the    National    En- 

vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act 

(2)  The  text  of  Part  2  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
h(rading  and  new  5  5  2.80  through  2.82  read- 
ing as  follows : 
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statement  of  general  policy  to  implement 
pbocedurks  for  compliance  with  the  na- 
TIONAL environmental   policy   act  OF   1969 

5  2.80  Detailed  Environmental  Statement. 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  general  policy  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  adopt  and  to 
adhere  to  the  objectives  and  aims  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (Act) 
m  Its  regulation  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  requires, 
among  other  things,  a  detailed  environmental 
statement  In  all  major  Federal  actions  and 
in  all  reports  and  recommendations  on  en- 
vironmental legislative  proposals  which  will 
significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment. 

Therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  we 
will  make  a  detailed  environmental  state- 
ment when  the  regulatory  action  taken  by  us 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  Natural 
Gas  Act  win  have  such  an  environmental 
Impact.  A  "detailed  statement"  prepared  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  55  2.81 
through  2.82  of  this  Part  shall  fully  develop 
the  five  factors  listed  hereinafter  in  the  con- 
text, among  other  relevant  environmental 
factors,  of  such  considerations  as  the  pro- 
posed activity's  direct  and  Indirect  effect 
on  the  ecology  of  the  land,  air  and  water 
environment  of  the  project  or  natural  gas 
pipeline  facility,  and  on  aquatic  and  wildlife. 
and  established  park  and  recreational  areas 
as  well  as  on  sites  of  natural,  historic,  and 
scenic  values  and  resources  of  the  area,  and 
the  conformity  of  the  proposed  activity  with 
all  applicable  environmental  standards.  Such 
statement  should  also  deal  with  the  Justi- 
fication of  the  proposed  activity  as  compared 
to  Its  alternatives.  These  factors  are  listed 
to  merely  Ulustrate  the  kinds  of  values  thai 
must  be  considered  in  the  statement;  In  no 
respect  In  this  listing  to  be  construed  as  cov- 
ering all  relevant  facttws. 

(1)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(2)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented. 

(3)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action. 

(4)  the  relationship  l>etween  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(6)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

5  2.81  Compliance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  under 
Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

(a)  A  notice  of  all  applications  for  major 
projects  (those  In  excess  of  2,000  horse- 
power) or  for  reservoirs  only  providing  reg- 
ulatory flows  to  down -stream  (major)  hy- 
droelectric projects  under  Part  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  for  license  or  relicense,  or 
amendment  to  license  proposing  construc- 
tion or  operating  change  in  project  works 
win  be  transmitted  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
to  appropriate  governmental  bodies.  Federal, 
regional.  State  and  local  with  a  request  for 
comments  on  the  environmental  consider- 
ations listed  In  §  2.80  of  thU  Part.  Notice  of 
all  such  applications  shall  also  be  made  as 
prescribed  by  law. 

(b)  All  applications  covered  by  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  applicant's  detailed  statement  of  the 
environmental  factors  specified  In  5  2.80.  The 
staff  shall  make  an  Initial  review  of  the  ap- 
plicant's statement  and  issue,  if  necessary, 
any  deficiency  letters  as  to  sufficiency  of 
form,  and  cause  the  applicant's  statement, 
as  revised,  to  be  made  available  to  all  gov- 
ernmental bodies  given  noUce  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section.  The  applicant 
shall  supply  ten  copies  of  the  statement,  as 
revised,  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Qiiallty. 
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(c)  Ail  Interveners  talcing  a  position  oi 
envtroamenval  matters  shall  file  wltb  tb« 
Commission  an  explanation  of  their  environ'^ 
mental  position,  specifying  any  dlSerencet 
with  the  applicant's  detailed  statement  upoq 
which  intervener  wishes  to  be  heard  and  In^ 
eluding  therein  a  discussion  o(  that  posltioq 
In  the  context  of  the  factors  enumerated  14 
i  2.80,  at  a  time  specified  by  the  Commission 
or  the  Presiding  Examiner.  All  Intervener? 
shall  be  responsible  for  filing  10  copies  ot 
their  filing  with  the  Council  on  Envlronj 
mental  Quality  at  the  time  they  file  with  th4 
Commission  and  shall  also  supply  a  copy  o^ 
such  filing  to  ail  participants  to  the  proceedj 
Ing.  Nothing  herein  shall  preclude  an  Interj 
vener  from  filing  a  detailed  environmental 
statement. 

(d)  The  applicant,  staff,  and  all  Intervenf 
ers  taking  a  position  on  environmental  mat| 
ters  should  offer  evidence  for  the  record  14 
support  of  their  environmental  position,  flle4 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  thl« 
section. 

<e)  In  the  case  of  each  contested  appUcat 
tlon  the  Initial  and  reply  briefs  filed  by  th» 
applicant,  the  staff,  and  ail  Interveneri 
taking  a  position  on  environmental  matters 
should  specifically  analyze  and  evaluate  th4 
evidence  In  the  light  of  the  environmental 
criteria  enumerated  In  §  2.80.  The  views  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  1^ 
any,  should  be  made  In  a  written  statement 
served  upon  the  Commission  staff  and  all 
parties  of  record  at  a  time  specified  by  th* 
Presiding  Examiner. 

(f)  In  the  case  of  con-contested  appllca' 
tlons  the  staff  shall  prepare  a  detailed  state' 
ment  as  prescribed  In  i  2.80  based  on  i 
analysis  of  the  application's  environment; 
Impact  and  all  matters  of  record  and  shal 
serve  such  statement  on  the  applicant.  Tb^ 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  shall  b^ 
supplied  with  10  copies  of  such  statement^ 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  and  Stat4 
agencies  shall  be  supplied  with  one  copy! 
each  of  them  shall  be  afforded  30  days  14 
which  to  submit  any  written  comments  the| 
may  care  to  offer.  Within  10  days  thereafter 
the  applicant  may  file  written  responses  t^ 
the  staff's  statement  and  the  comments  re* 
celved  thereon.  The  Commission  will  conaldef 
ail  comments  submitted  prior  to  acting  o^ 
the  application.  If  the  Commission  grant^ 
the  application,  its  final  order  shall  Include 
a  detailed  environmental  statement  as  specif 
fied  m  S  2.80.  [ 

(g)  Ten    copies    of    all    comments    froi|i 
governmental       bodies — Federal.       regional 
State  and  local — received  pursuant  to  th: 
section    shall    also    be    transmitted    to    tbi 
Council   on   Environmental    Quality   by    thj 
party  filing  such  comments  at  the  time 
filing  with  the  Commission. 
S  2.82  Compliance   with   the   National   Envl 

ronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  Undi 
the  Natural  Oas  Act. 

(a)  A  notice  of  all  certificate  appllca tloi 
filed  under  Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gats 
Act  (15  use.  717f(c).  except  abbreviated 
applications  filed  pursuant  to  Section  157.^7 
(b),  (c).  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  Commission's 
Regulations,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Coni- 
misslon  to  the  Covmcll  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Notice  of  all  certificate  appUcatioi^s 
will  continue  to  be  published  as  prescribed  b(y 
law,  and  transmitted  to  other  approprlalje 
Federal  and  State  governmental  bodies.      1 

(b)  All  applications  within  the  scope  if 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  the  Information  prescribed 
paragraph  157.14  (6-d)  of  this  Chapter  a: 
shall  Include  an  environmental  analysis 
the  construction  and  operating  program 
the  proposed  project  considered  in  its  tot; 
Ity.  If  the  Commission  then  concludes  thatia 
detailed  statement  will  t)e  required  as  pait 
of  the  Commission's  order,  public  notice  will 
be  given  requiring  the  applicant  to  file  a  de- 
tailed statement  as  prescribed  In  {  2.80.  TQe 
staff  shall  make  an  initial  review  of  the  ap- 
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pllcant's  statement  and  issue,  if  necasary, 
any  deficiency  letters  as  to  sufficiency  of 
form,  and  cause  the  applicant's  statement, 
as  revised,  to  be  made  available  to  aU  gov- 
ernmental bodies  given  notice  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section.  The  applicant 
shall  supply  ten  copies  of  the  statement,  as 
revised,  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

(c)  All  interveners  taking  a  position  on 
environmental  matters  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  an  analysis  of  their  environ- 
mental position,  specifying  any  differences 
with  the  applicant's  detailed  stetement  upon 
which  intervener  wishes  to  be  heard  and 
Including  therein  a  discussion  of  that  posi- 
tion In  the  context  of  the  factors  enumerated 
In  §  2.80,  at  a  time  specified  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  Presiding  Examiner.  All  inter- 
veners shall  be  responsible  for  filing  10  copies 
of  their  filing  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  at  the  time  they  file  with 
the  CommlsBlon  and  shall  also  supply  a  copy 
of  such  filing  to  all  pcu^lclpants  to  the 
proceeding.  Nothing  herein  shall  preclude 
an  intervener  from  filing  a  detailed  environ- 
mental statement. 

(d)  The  applicant,  staff,  and  all  inter- 
veners talcing  a  position  on  environmental 
matters  should  offer  evidence  for  the  record 
in  support  of  their  environmental  position, 
filed  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  each  contested  appli- 
cation the  initial  and  reply  briefs  filed  by 
the  applicant,  the  staff,  and  all  interveners 
taking  a  position  on  environmental  matters 
should  specifically  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
evidence  in  the  light  of  the  environmental 
criteria  enumerated  in  5  2  80.  The  views  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  if 
any.  should  be  made  In  a  written  statement 
served  upon  the  Commission  staff  and  all 
parties  of  record  at  a  time  specified  by  the 
Presiding  Examiner. 

Furthermore,  the  Initial  Decision  of  the 
Presiding  Examiner  In  such  cases  should 
include  an  evaluation  of  the  environmental 
factors  enumerated  in  §  2.80  and  the  views 
expressed  In  conjunction  therewith  by  the 
applicant  and  all  those  making  formal  com- 
ment pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  If  the  Commission  grants  the  appli- 
cation, its  final  order  shall  Include  a  detailed 
environmental  statement  as  specified  In 
§  2.80. 

( f )  When  the  Commission  determines  that 
its  action  on  an  application  which  Is  other- 
wise subject  to  the  CJonunisslon's  non-con- 
tested procedures  will  have  a  significant  en- 
vironmental effect,  the  staff  shall  prepare  a 
detailed  statement  as  preecrit>ed  In  §  2.80 
based  on  its  analysis  of  the  application's  en- 
vironmental Impact  8uad  all  matters  of  rec- 
ord and  shall  serve  such  statement  on  the  ap- 
plicant. The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity shall  be  supplied  with  10  copies  of  such 
statement,  and  other  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  agencies  shall  be  supplied  with  1  copy, 
each  of  them  shall  be  afforded  30  days  in 
which  to  submit  suiy  written  comments  they 
may  care  to  offer.  Within  10  days  thereafter 
the  applicant  may  file  written  responses  to 
the  staff's  statement  and  the  comments  re- 
ceived thereon.  The  Commission  will  con- 
sider all  comments  submitted  prior  to  act- 
ing on  the  application.  If  the  Commission 
grants  the  application,  its  final  order  shall 
include  a  detailed  envlrorunental  statement 
as  specified  In  §  2.80. 

(g)  Ten  copies  of  all  comments  from  gov- 
ernmental bodies — Federal,  regional.  State 
and  local — received  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  be  transmitted  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  by  the  party 
filing  such  comments  at  the  time  of  filing 
with  the  Commission. 

( B)  Section  4.40  in  Part  4,  Subchapter  (b) , 
Chapter  I,  Title  18.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions Is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(1)  as  i>aragraph  (m)  and  sut>etltutlng  a  new 
paragraph  (1)  as  follows: 
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i  4.40  Contents. 

(1)  Those  appllci.tlon8  within  the  purview 
of  i  2.81(a)  of  Part  2  of  Chapter  I  must  be 
aocompanled  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
environmental  factors  enumerated  In  S  2.80. 

(C)  Section  5.1  in  Part  5,  Subchapter  (B), 
Chapter  I,  Title  18,  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations Is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  sen- 
tence between  the  first  and  second  sentences. 
As  amended  this  portion  of  section  6.1  will 
read  as  follows: 

{5.1  Amendment  of  license. 

MThere  a  licensee  desires  to  make  a  change 
in  the  physical  features  of  the  project  or  its 
boundary,  and /or  make  an  addition  or  bet- 
terment and/or  abandonment  or  conversion, 
of  such  character  as  to  constitute  an  altera- 
tion of  the  license,  application  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  license  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission,  fully  describing  the  changes  li- 
censee desires  to  make.  F^l^the^nore,  the 
provisions  of  S  2.81(a)  of  Chapter  1  sliall  ap- 
ply to  ail  applications  for  amendment  of  li- 
cense as  defined  therein.  If,  after  consid- 
eration of  an  application  for  amendment  of 
the  license,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  contemplated  changes  eire  of 
such  character  as  to  constitute  a  substantial 
alteration  of  the  license,  public  notice  of 
such  application  shall  be  given  by  an  ad- 
vertisement made  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
action  upon  the  application.  •  •  • 

(D)  Paragraph  (a)  of  Section  157.14,  In 
Subchapter  E,  Chapter  I,  Title  18,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subparagraph  (6-d)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

}  157.14  Exhibits 

(a)  To  be  attached  to  each  application. 

(6)   Exhibit  F — Location  of  facilities, 

(6-d)  Exhibit  F-rv — Statement  by  the  Ap- 
plicant concerning  the  requirements  of  the 
National  E:nvlronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
Public  Law  91-190,  83  Stat.  852,  Title  I,  Sec- 
tion 102. 

The  applicant  shall  provide  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  the  following  factors: 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed actions. 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

(ill)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
(iv)   the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term   uses   of   man's   environment   and    the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented. 

(E)  The  amendments  herein  adopted  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  Issuance  of  this 
order. 

(F)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  prompt  pub- 
lication of  this  order  to  be  made  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

By  the  Commission. 

Gordon  M.  Grant, 

Secretary. 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Dec.  4.  1971) 
Implementation  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoLiCT  Act  of  1969 
("ntle  10 — Atomic  Energy,  Chapter  1 — Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Part  50 — Licensing  of 
Production  and  Utilization  Facilities) 
On  June  3,  1970,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission published  for  comment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  proposed  amendments  to  its 
regulations  In  10  CFR  Part  50.  Appendix  D,  a 
statement  of  general  policy  that  indicates 
how  the  Commission  will  exercise  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  91-190,  with 
respect  to  the  licensing  of  power  reactors  and 
fuel  reprocessing  plants  (35  F.R.  8694).  The 
proposed  amendments  would  revise  Appendix 
D  to  reflect  (1)  the  guidance  of  the  Coxmcll 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  (2)  the  en- 
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actment  of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970. 

SEVISED  appendix  D  as  PTTBLISHED  FOR  COMMENT 

Under  revised  Appendix  D  set  out  In  the 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  applicants 
for  construction  p>ermits  for  nuclear  power 
reactors  and  fuel  reprocessing  plants  would 
be  required  to  submit  with  the  application  a 
separate  report  on  specified  environmental 
considerations.  Applicants  for  operating  li- 
censes for  such  facilities  would  be  required 
to  submit  a  report  discussing  the  same  en- 
vironmental considerations,  to  the  extent 
that  they  differ  significantly  from  those  dis- 
cussed In  the  report  submitted  at  the  con- 
struction permit  stage. 

Copies  of  such  reports  would  then  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Commission,  with  a  request  for 
comments,  to  Federal  agencies  designated  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  as 
having  "Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  ex- 
pertise with  respect  to  any  environmental 
impact  Involved"  or  as  "authorized  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  environmental  standards" 
as  the  Commission  determines  are  appro- 
priate. A  summary  notice  of  availability  of 
such  reports  would  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  with  a  request  for  conunent 
on  the  proposed  action  and  on  the  report 
from  State  and  local  agencies  of  any  affected 
State  (with  respect  to  matters  within  their 
Jurisdiction)  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  environmental  standards. 

After  receipt  of  the  comments  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  the  Commis- 
sion's Director  of  Regulation  or  his  designee 
would  prepare  a  Detailed  Statement  on  the 
environmental  considerations.  Including, 
where  appropriate,  a  discussion  of  problems 
and  objections  raised  by  such  agencies  and 
the  disposition  thereof.  In  preparing  the 
Detailed  Statement,  the  Director  of  Regula- 
tion or  his  designee  could  rely.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  on,  and  Incorporate  by  reference,  the 
appropriate  Applicant's  Environmental  Re- 
port, and  the  comments  thereon  submitted 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  as  well 
as  the  regulatory  staff's  radiological  safety 
evaluation. 

Revised  Appendix  D  as  published  for  com- 
ment provided  that  both  the  Applicant's 
Environmental  Reports  and  the  Detailed 
Statements  would  be  required  with  respect 
to  water  quality  aspects  of  the  proposal  cov- 
ered by  section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  to  include  only  a 
reference  to  the  certification  issued  pursuant 
to  section  21  (b)  or  to  the  basis  on  which  such 
certification  Is  not  required.  License  con- 
ditions Imposed  under  Appendix  D,  requiring 
observance  of  standards  and  requirements 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment  as  are 
validly  imposed  pursuant  to  authority  es- 
tablished under  Federal  and  State  law  and 
as  are  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
applicable  to  the  facility  that  Is  subject  to 
the  licensing  action  Involved,  would  not  ap- 
ply to  matters  of  water  quality  covered  by 
section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

The  types  of  materials  licenses  to  which 
procedures  and  measures  similar  to  those  for 
nuclear  power  reactors  and  fuel  reprocessing 
plant  licenses  would  be  applied  were  Indi- 
cated In  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking. 

All  Interested  persons  were  Invited  to  sub- 
mit written  conunents  and  suggestions  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed amendments  within  30  days  after  pub- 
lication of  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing in  the  Federal  Register  on  June  3,  1970. 
The  Commission  has  received  a  number  of 
comments  reflecting  a  variety  of,  and  some- 
times conflicting,  points  of  view.  All  com- 
ments have  been  carefully  considered.  A 
number  of  the  comments  received  are  dis- 
cussed below.  Upon  consideration  of  these 
comments  and  other  factors  involved,  the 
Commission  has  adopted  the  revised  Appen- 
dix D  set  out  below. 
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significant     CHANCES     FROM     PROPOSED 

appendix  D 

Before  discussing  the  new  or  amended 
provisions  of  Appendix  D  as  adopted  by  the 
Commission,  It  Is  considered  appropriate  to 
point  out,  by  way  of  background,  that  the 
Commission,  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  is  required  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  at  the  construction  permit 
stage  for.  among  other  facilities,  each  nu- 
clear power  reactor  and  fuel  reprocessing 
plant.  This  hearing  Is  required  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  contest  regarding  the  issuance 
of  the  permit.  At  the  operating  license  stage 
there  Is  opportunity  for  a  further  public 
hearing  at  the  request  of  any  person  whose 
interest  may  be  affected  by  the  proceeding. 
A  central  purpose  of  these  hearings  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
is  to  provide  an  open,  public  review  of  the 
radiological  effects  of  the  facility  on  the 
environment. 

In  section  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  the  policies,  regulations,  and 
public  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  In- 
terpreted and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  set  forth  In  that  Act.  While 
this  provision  does  not  specifically  refer  to 
Federal  licensing  of  private  activities,  the 
Commission  has  interpreted  It  to  embrace 
licensing  to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  de- 
scribed Ijelow.  Consequently.  In  Implement- 
ing the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969.  attention  has  been  directed  to  non- 
radlologlcal  environmental  effects  as  well  as 
radiological  effects. 

With  respect  to  nuclear  power  plants,  the 
principal  environmental  effects  are  radio- 
logical effects,  and  the  thermal  effects  of 
cooling  water  discharges.  There  are  other 
environmental  effects  as  well — for  example. 
In  the  areas  of  noise,  recreation,  esthetics, 
etc.  In  view  of  the  Commission's  new  respon- 
sibilities under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  it  has  recognized  that 
some  environmental  amenities  and  values 
are  presently  quantified  and  that  some  are 
as  yet  unquantified.  The  Commission  has 
sought  to  give  appropriate  recognition  to 
both  categories,  as  well  as  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  traditional  role  played  by  State 
and  local  governments  In  the  protection  of 
Che  environment. 

The  significant  new  or  amended  provisions 
of  Appendix  D  as  adopted  by  the  Commission 
are: 

1.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  environmental  values  can  best  be 
accomplished  through  the  establishing  of 
environmental  quality  standards  and  re- 
quirements by  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  regional  agencies  having  responsibility 
for  environmental  protection.  In  the  case 
of  water  quality,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1970,  has  established 
a  system  of  federally  approved  State  stand- 
ards for  water  quality  and  a  requirement 
that  Federal  licensing  agencies  be  provided 
a  certification  from  the  appropriate  State. 
Interstate,  or  Federal  authority  that  there  Is 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  activity  to  be 
licensed  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  violate  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards.  The  Commission  urges  the 
appropriate  agencies  to  proceed  promptly  to 
establish  standards  and  requirements  for 
other  aspects  of  environmental  quality. 

2.  In  a  proceeding  for  the  issuance  of  a 
construction  permit  or  an  operating  license 
for  a  nuclear  power  reactor  or  fuel  reprocess- 
ing plant,  any  party  to  the  proceeding  may 
raise  as  an  issue  whether  the  Issuance  of 
the  permit  or  license  would  be  likely  to  re- 
sult In  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment. If  such  a  result  were  Indicated,  In 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  national 
policy  expressed  In  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  consideration  will 
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be  given  to  the  need  for  the  imposition  of 
requirements  for  the  preservation  of  en- 
vironmental values  consistent  with  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy, 
including  the  need  to  meet  on  a  timely  basis 
the  growing  national  requirements  for  elec- 
tric power. 

With  respect  to  those  aspects  of  environ- 
mental quality  for  which  environmental 
quality  standards  and  requirements  have 
been  established,  p>roof  that  the  applicant 
lE  equipped  to  observe  and  agrees  to  ob- 
serve such  standards  and  requirements  will 
be  considered  a  satisfactory  showing  that 
there  will  not  be  a  significant,  adverse  effect 
on  the  environment.  Certification  by  the  ap- 
propriate agency  that  there  Is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  applicant  for  the  permit  or 
license  will  observe  such  standards  and  re- 
quirements wlU  be  considered  dispositive  for 
this  purpose.  In  any  event  there  will  be  In- 
corporated in  construction  permits  eind  op- 
erating licenses  a  condition  to  the  effect  that 
the  licensee  shall  observe  such  standards 
and  requirements  ioi  the  protection  of  the 
environment  as  ejre  validly  imposed  pursuant 
to  authority  established  under  Federal  and 
State  law  and  as  are  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  applicable  to  the  facility 
that  Is  subject  to  the  licensing  action  In- 
volved. 

3.  In  order  to  provide  an  orderly  period  of 
transition  in  the  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sion's regulatory  proceedings  and  to  avoid 
unreasonable  delays  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  i>ower  plants  urgently 
needed  to  meet  the  national  requirements 
for  electric  power,  the  issues  described  In 
pcu-agraph  2  above  may  be  raised  only  In 
proceeding  In  which  the  notice  of  hearing 
in  tbe  proceedings  is  published  on  or  after 
Uarch  4.   1971. 

4.  The  Issues  described  In  paragraph  2 
above  would  not  apply  to  (a)  radiological 
effects  since  radlologftcal  effects  are  consid- 
ered pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  Part  60 
or  (b)  matters  of  water  quality  covered  by 
section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.'  If  any  party  raised  any 
Issue  as  described  In  paragraph  2  above,  the 
Applicant's  Environmental  Report  and  the 
Detailed  Statement  would  be  offered  In  evi- 
dence. 

5.  If  no  party  to  such  a  proceeding.  In- 
cluding AEC  staff,  raised  any  issue  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  2  above,  those  Issues 
would  not  be  considered  by  the  atomic  safety 
and  licensing  board.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, although  the  Applicant's  Environ- 
mental Report,  comments  thereon,  and  the 
Detailed  Statement  will  accomfMtny  the  ap- 
plication through  the  Commission's  review 
process,  they  will  not  be  received  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  Commission's  responsibilities 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  will  be  carried  out  In  toto  outside 
the  hearing  process. 

6.  If  any  of  the  issues  described  in  para- 
graph  2   above   were  properly   raised  by   a 


1  Under  section  21(b)  the  Commission  Is 
generally  prohibited  from  Issuing  a  con- 
struction permit  or  operating  license  for  a 
facility  discharging  effluents  into  navigable 
waters  without  having  received  a  certificate 
from  the  State  or  Interstate  water  ptoUutlon 
control  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  appropriate,  that  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  activity  will  be  con- 
ducted In  a  manner  which  wUl  not  violate 
applicable  water  quality  standards.  (Under 
Reorg.  Plan  No.  3  of  1970.  the  function  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  this  regard 
win  be  exercised  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.)  In 
addition,  as  noted  In  paragraph  7c.  the  AEC 
win  Include  a  condition  in  construction  per- 
mits and  operating  licenses  for  power  re- 
actors and  fuel  reprocessing  plants  to  the 
effect  that  the  licensee  shall  comply  with 
all  applicable  requirements  of  section  21(b). 
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party  to  the  proceeding,  the  atomic  safety 
and  licensing  board  would  make  flndlnga 
of  fact  on  and  resolve  the  nmtters  in  conUo- 
versy  among  the  parties  with  regard  to  those 
Issues.  Depending  on  the  resolution  of  those 
issues,  the  permit  or  license  could  be  grant^, 
denied  or  appropriately  conditioned  to  pio- 
tect  environmental  values.  i 

7.   In   addition,   revised  Appendix   D  wfll: 

(a)  Require,  eis  soon  as  practicable,  tihe 
filing  of  Environmental  Reports  by  holders,  of 
construction  permits  and  preparation  of  De- 
tailed Statements  In  cases  where  a  Detailed 
Statement  has  not  prevloxisly  been  prepared: 

(b)  Provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  a  con- 
dition to  the  effect  that  the  licensee  sHall 
observe  such  standards  and  requirements  tor 
the  protection  of  the  environment  as  »re 
validly  Imposed  pursuant  to  authority  ^- 
tabllshed  under  Federal  and  State  law  abd 
as  are  determined  by  the  Commission  to  |be 
applicable  to  the  faculty  that  is  subject  |to 
the  licensing  action  involved.  In  constructton 
permits  and  operating  licenses  previouily 
issued  which  do  not  contain  such  condition; 

(c)  Provide  for  the  inclusion  of  a  confll- 
tlon  to  the  effect  that  the  licensee  shall  coin- 
ply  with  all  applicable  requirements  of  s»c- 
tlon  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlion 
CJontrol  Act,  in  construction  permits  apd 
operating  licenses  whenever  Issues;*  I 

(d)  Require  the  discussion  of  water  qual- 
ity aspects  of  the  proposed  action,  whether 
or  not  covered  by  section  21  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  In  Envlrtjn- 
mental  Reports  and  Detailed  Statements; 

(e)  Provide  that,  after  receipt  of  an  ^- 
vlronmental  Report,  the  Director  of  Reflu- 
lation  or  his  designee  will  prepare  a  drift 
Detailed  Statement  which,  with  the  Environ- 
mental Report,  will  be  circulated  to  cog- 
nizant agencies  for  comment,  and  that;  a 
final  Detailed  Statement  will  be  preparied 
after  receipt  of  comments  on  the  draft  State- 
ment and  Report.  I 

DISCISSION  or  COMMENTS  RECEIVED  IN  lE- 
SPONSX  TO  NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  RULEMAKDJC 
PtTBUSHED  JXTNI  3,  1^70  | 

One  cooament  raised  questions  as  to 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  Appendix  D  1^ 
plements,  and  of  the  applicability  of  tt 
.policy  to  AEC  licensing  actions.  The  Cot 
mission  is  of  the  view  that  the  Natlo^ 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  reqi 
the  AEC  to  take  appropriate  action  to  1^ 
plement  that  Act,  and  that  Appendix  D, 
in  Its  proposed  form  and  In  the  form  adopt- 
ed, expresses  a  reasonable,  although  not  ntc- 
easarily  the  only  possible,  technique  of  ijn- 
plemei>ting  the  goals  set  forth  In  the  Actl 

The  suggestion  was  made  In  the  comments 
of  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Coordinating  Committee, 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  the  Slefra 
Club  that  the  Commission  should  apply  Ijhe 
requirements  of  Appendix  D  to  holders! of 
construction  permits  Issued  without  con- 
sideration of  environmental  factors  who  have 
not  yet  applied  for  an  operating  license,  akid 
8\i3i)end  the  construction  permits  pending 
investigation  of  the  environmental  impact 
of  the  facility.'  Those  comments  also  suggest 


*  The  Commission  intends  to  Issue  a  separa- 
rate  statement  of  general  policy  and  pro- 
cedure to  Indicate  In  greater  detail  how  It 
Intends  to  exercise  Its  responsibilities  under 
section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  I 

■The  Bviggeetlons  of  those  commentators 
were  also  the  subject  of  a  petition  for  rtde- 
TnnkitTg  by  the  same  persons.  The  petition 
was  denied  In  a  notice  published  In  |he 
Peoerai,  Rxcistes  on  Aug.  8,  1970  (35  9Jl. 
12566).  The  notice  of  denial  stated  that  the 
CommissloD  would  consider  carefully,  atnd 
address  itself  to  the  matter  raised  by  the  peti- 
tion for  rulemaking  In  the  instant  rulemak- 
ing proceeding.  The  same  suggestions  were 
also  nMMle  by  Scenic  Shcveline  Preservation 
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that  the  Commission  require  "backfltting" 
of  facilities — that  is.  the  addition,  elimina- 
tion, or  modification  of  structures,  systems, 
or  components  of  a  facility  after  a  construc- 
tion permit  has  been  issued — if  it  finds  that 
such  action  will  provide  subeitantial,  addi- 
tional protection  of  the  envlroimaent. 

Scenic  Shoreline  Preservation  Conference, 
Inc.,  suggested  that  ftill  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  be 
required  for  major  Federal  actions  taken  af- 
ter January  1,  1971,  and,  with  respect  to 
Federal  actions  taken  between  January  1, 
1970,  and  January  1,  1971,  that  the  AEC  U- 
sue  to  the  license  or  permit  applicant  an 
order  to  show  cause  why  that  Act  should  not 
be  fully  enforced. 

As  noted  above,  the  Commission  has  modi- 
fled  Appendix  D  to  require,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, the  filing  of  Environmental  Reports 
by  holders  of  construction  permits  who  have 
not  filed  an  application  for  an  operating  li- 
cense, and  preparation  of  Detailed  State- 
ments, In  cases  where  a  Detailed  Statement 
has  not  previously  been  prepared.  Paragraph 
10  of  proposed  Appendix  D  (redesignated  as 
paragraph  9)  has  been  amended  to  provide 
that  the  condition  described  in  that  para- 
graph (requiring  permittees  and  licensees  to 
observe  such  standards  and  requirements  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment  as  are 
validly  imposed  pursuant  to  authority  es- 
tablished under  Federal  and  State  law  and 
as  are  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
applicable  to  the  facility  that  is  subject  to 
the  licensing  action  Involved)  will  also  be 
Included  in  permits  and  licenses  previously 
Issued  which  do  not  contain  such  a  condi- 
tion. 

The  suggestion  that  construction  ptermits 
Issued  without  prior  consideration  of  en- 
vironmental factors  by  the  Commission  be 
suspended  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  facility  has  not 
been  adopted.  Whether  suspension  Is  appro- 
priate is  a  matter  to  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  Subpart  B  of  the  Commission's 
rules  of  practice,  10  CFR  Part  2,  In  the  light 
of  requirements  established  In  Appendix  D 
as  herein  adopted. 

The  suggestion  that  "backfittlng"  be  re- 
quired for  facilities  under  construction  or 
already  operating  has  also  not  been  adopted. 
In  the  Commission's  program  for  the  regula- 
tion of  facilities,  the  primary  times  of  de- 
cisionmaking are  at  the  issuance  of  the  con- 
struction permit,  and  at  the  Issuance  of  the 
operating  license.  The  pattern  for  Implemen- 
tation of  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  outlined 
in  revised  Appendix  D  contemplates  that  con- 
sideration of  environmental  Impact  in  the 
Commission's  decisionmaking  process  will  be 
given  primarily  at  the  construction  permit 
stage  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  latitude  for 
early,  appropriate  action.  Environmental 
matters  differing  significantly  from  those 
considered  at  the  construction  permit  stage, 
or  when  the  first  Environmental  Report  is 
filed  as  described  in  paragraph  7a  above, 
would,  however,  be  considered  at  the  op- 
erating license  stage.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  this  approach  affords  the  full 
review  of  environmental  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  agency  decisionmaking  required 
by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  and,  together  with  the  condition 
described  In  redesignated  paragraph  9  of  re- 
vised Appendix  D,  reflects  a  reasonable  bal- 
ancing of  the  various  public  Interest  con- 
siderations involved. 

Calvert  Cliffs  Coordinating  Committee,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  and  the  Sierra 
Club  also  urged  that  since  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of   1970    (Public  liaw 
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Conference,  Inc.,  in  a  iietltion  for  rulemaking 
filed  July  13.  1970.  The  discussion  herein  is 
also  applicable  to  the  suggestions  contained 
In  that  petition. 


91-244)  only  requires  certification  of  com- 
pliance with  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  projects  for  which  construction  was 
begun  after  April  3,  1970,  the  Commission 
is  constrained,  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  determine  what 
water  quality  standards  should  be  applied 
to  facilities  under  construction  before  April 
3,  1970,  and  whether  the  facility  will  con- 
form to  them.  The  Commission  remains  of 
the  view  that  the  requirements  of  section 
21  (b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  supercede  pro  tanto  the  more  general 
environmental  requirements  of  sections  102 
and  103  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  Appendix  D  has  been  revised  to  (1) 
Indicate  that  water  quality  aspects  of  the 
proposed  action  should  be  discussed  In  Ap- 
plicant's Environmental  Reports  and  In  lie- 
tailed  Statements  and  (2)  provide  for  the 
inclusion  in  construction  permits  and  op- 
erating licenses  of  conditions  requiring  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  requirements  of 
section  21(b). 

One  comment  urged  that  the  atomic  safety 
and  licensing  board  should  hear  evidence 
concerning  environmental  matters  pass  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  Detailed  Statement  and 
make  findings  concerning  environmental  im- 
pact. Other  comments  pertained  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  Applicant's  Environmental  Re- 
port and  the  Detailed  Statement,  service  of 
copies,  notification  of  parties,  and  admissibil- 
ity of  such  Reports.  Statements,  and  other 
material  relating  to  environmental  protec- 
tion In  evidence.  Under  revised  Appendix  D. 
Environmental  Reports,  Detailed  Statements, 
and  other  material  dealing  with  environmen- 
tal effects  could  be  introduced  In  evidence 
and  made  a  part  of  the  record  for  decision 
m  facility  licensing  proceedings  under  the 
above-described  circumstances.  If  such  ma- 
terial were  offered  and/or  received  In  evi- 
dence. Commission  rules  pertaining  to  evi- 
dentiary material  would,  of  course,  apply. 
Copies  of  Federal  Remsister  notices  of  the 
availability  of  Environmental  Reports  and 
draft  Detailed  Statements  and  Information 
pertaining  to  agencies  receiving  and  request- 
ing copies  of  such  Reports  and  comments 
win  be  available  on  request,  without  specific 
provision  In  Appendix  D. 

It  was  also  requested  that  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  having  Jurisdiction 
by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to 
environmental  impact  to  which  applicable 
Environmental  Reports  are  submitted,  and 
agencies  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
environmental  standards,  be  Identified.  The 
Commission  does  not  consider  It  practical 
to  do  so  in  the  regulation,  since  the  partic- 
ular agencies  having  exptertlse  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  the  same  in  each  case.  With  re- 
spect to  State  and  local  agencies,  the  notice 
provided  in  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
notice  provided  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  facility  is  to  be  located  are  in- 
tended to  assure  that  the  appropriate 
agencies  are  notified. 

Several  comments  evidenced  some  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  statement  in  para- 
graph 6  of  Appendix  D  to  the  effect  that, 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  nuclear 
power  reactors,  It  is  expected  that  in  most 
cases  the  Detailed  Statement  will  be  pre- 
pared only  In  connection  with  the  first  li- 
censing action  that  authorizes  full  power 
operation  of  the  facility. 

The  intent  of  that  statement  was  to  iden- 
tify the  particular  operating  licensing  action 
in  connection  with  which  the  Detailed 
Statement  would  be  omitted  at  the  construc- 
tion permit  stage.  This  has  been  made  clear 
in  revised  Appendix  D  set  out  below. 

One  comment  suggested  that  the  require- 
ment for  the  submission  of  Applicant's  En- 
vlrormiental  Reports  be  modified  to  permit 
submission  as  soon  after  the  submission  of 
i  the  application  as  practicable.  In  view  of  the 
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desirability  of  an  early  resolution  of  ques- 
tions related  to  the  environment  Impact  of 
nuclear  facilities,  as  indicated  in  the  Interim 
guidelines  published  by  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty  on  May  12,  1970  (35 
7R.  7390),  it  is  not  considered  advisable 
to  extend  the  time  for  filing  such  Reports. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Council  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  General  Electric  Co.,  In 
their  comments,  requested  clarification  of 
proposed  Appendix  D  with  respect  to  deter- 
minations as  to  the  applicability  and  valid- 
ity of,  and  compliance  with.  State  standards 
and  requirements  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment.  Paragraplis  11,  12,  and  13  in  re- 
vised Appendix  D  clarify  those  matters. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  comments  on 
Applicant's  Environmental  Reports  at  the 
operating  license  stage  be  solicited  from 
Federal  and  State  agencies  only  as  to  en- 
vironmental considerations  that  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  those  discussed  in  the  En- 
vironmental Report  previously  submitted 
with  the  application  for  a  construction  per- 
mit. Pau-agraphs  3  and  4  of  revised  Appendix 
D  provide  that  such  comments  will  be  re- 
quested only  as  to  environmental  matters 
that  differ  significantly  from  those  con- 
sidered at  the  construction  permit  stage. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Commission 
would,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  routinely 
send  a  copy  of  Applicants  Environmental 
Reports  and  of  Detailed  Statements  to  the 
Governor  of  any  affected  State  (s)  or  his 
designee (s).  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  Commission  intends  to  provide  appro- 
priate guidance  as  to  the  scope  and  content 
of  Applicant's   Environmental   Reports. 

In  Its  consideration  of  Appendix  D,  the 
Commission  has  recognized  the  public  in- 
terest m  protecting  the  environment  as  well 
as  the  public  interest  In  avoiding  unreason- 
able delay  in  meeting  the  growing  national 
need  for  electric  power. 

The  public  is  demsmding  substantially 
more  electric  power,  and  it  is  expecting  the 
power  to  be  available,  without  shortages  or 
blackouts.  Electric  power  use  In  the  United 
States  has  been  doubling  about  every  10 
years.  If  prevailing  growth  pattern  and  pric- 
ing policies  continue,  electric  power  capacity 
may  need  to  triple  or  quadruple  in  the  next 
two  decades.  Meanwhile  during  the  coming 
winter  and  summer  and  for  the  next  few 
years,  there  is  a  real  electric  power  and  fuel 
crisis  in  this  country.* 

Varioiis  authoritative  statements  and  re- 
ports have  stressed  that  the  urgent  near 
term  need  for  electric  power  requires  that 
delays  be  held  to  an  absolute  minlmufn.  Also 
reports  looking  to  the  implementation  of  im- 
proved Institutional  arrangements  on  siting 
of  power  plants  recommend  procedures  for 
expediting  the  process  consistent  with  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  Thus  in  the 
Report    "Electric    Power   and   the   Envlron- 


« Chairman  Nasslkas  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  stated,  at  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  on  August  3,  1970:  "The 
current  situation  is  such  that  little  leeway 
remains  for  additional  delays  If  the  country 
Is  to  avoid  critical  future  shortages  in  meet- 
ing anticipated  real  power  needs." 

In  a  "Statement  on  the  Fuel  Situation  for 
the  Winter  of  1970-71,"  Paul  W.  McCracken, 
Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
General  George  A.  Lincoln,  Director,  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  said: 

"We  have  continued  to  study  the  energy 
supply  situation  and  find  that  as  winter 
approaches  the  nation  faces  a  potential 
shortage  in  the  supplies  of  natural  gas,  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  and  bituminous  co«J.  The  po- 
tential shortage  appears  to  be  more  serious 
in  some  regions  of  the  country  than  In 
others,  but  no  section  Is  completely  Immune 
from  concern." 
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ment"  published  by  the  Energy  Policy  Staff 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  In 
August  1970,  In  which  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  environmental  and 
power  programs  participated,  the  Basic  Find- 
ings stated: 

New  public  agencies  and  review  procedures 
must  take  Into  account  the  positive  neces- 
sity for  expediting  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess and  avoiding  undue  delays  In  order  to 
provide  adequate  electric  power  on  reason- 
able schedviles  while  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  Commission  believes  that  revised  Ap- 
pendix D  takes  into  account  the  necessity 
for  avoiding  imdue  delays  In  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  electric  power  and  that  It  re- 
flects a  balanced  approach  toward  carrying 
out  the  Commission's  environmental  protec- 
tion responsibilities  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Its 
main  concern  here  has  been  to  find  out  and 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  of  those  consid- 
erations in  the  overall  public  Interest.  The 
Commission  expects  that  revised  Appendix 
D  will  be  implemented  to  that  end. 

Pursuant  to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  sections  552  and  653 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  of  Title  10.  Chapter  1, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Part  60  is 
published  as  a  document  subject  to  codi- 
fication, to  be  effective  30  days  after  publi- 
cation In  the  Federal  Register.  The  Commis- 
sion Invites  all  Interested  persons  who  desire 
to  submit  written  comments  or  suggestions 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  to  send  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Washington,  DC.  20545,  Attention: 
Chief,  Public  Proceedings  Branch,  within  60 
days  after  publication  of  this  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  such  submission  with  the  view  to  possible 
further  amendments.  Copies  of  comments 
received  by  the  Commission  may  be  examined 
at  the  Commission's  Public  Document  Room, 
1717  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

(Appendix  D  Is  revised  to  read  a«  follows: ) 
Appendix  D — Statement  op  General  Policy 

AND  Procedure:   Implementation  or  thb 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 

1969  (PtTBLic  Law  91-190) 

On  January  1.  1970.  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91- 
190)  became  effective.  The  stated  purposes 
of  that  Act  are:  To  declare  a  national  policy 
which  will  encourage  productive  and  enjoy- 
able harmony  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment; to  promote  efforts  which  will  prevent 
or  eliminate  damage  to  the  environment  and 
biosphere  and  stimulate  the  health  and 
welfare  of  man;  to  enrich  the  understanding 
of  the  ecological  systems  and  natural  re- 
sources Important  to  the  Nation;  and  to 
establish  a  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Section  101(b)  of  that  Act  provides  that. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth 
In  the  Act,  it  is  the  continuing  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  prac- 
ticable means,  consistent  with  other  essen- 
tial considerations  of  national  policy,  to 
improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  func- 
tions, programs,  and  resources  toward  cer- 
tain stated  ends. 

In  section  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that,  to  the  fuUeet 
extent  p>068lble.  the  policies,  regulations,  and 
public  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
Interpreted  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  set  forth  In  the  Act.  All 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
required,  among  other  things,  to  Include  In 
every  recommendation  or  report  on  propos- 
als for  legislation  and  other  major  Federal 
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actions  significantly  affecting  the  quaUty  of 
the  human  environment,  a  detailed  state- 
ment by  the  responsible  official  on  certain 
^>eclfied  environmental  considerations.  Prior 
to  making  the  detailed  statement,  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  official  Is  required  to  con- 
sult with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any 
Federal  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental Impact  involved. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  President 
has  Issued  Executive  Order  11514,  dated 
March  6,  1970,  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
and  poUcy  of  that  Act,  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  by  title 
II  of  that  Act  has  Issued  inteilm  guidelines 
to  Federal  departments,  agencies  and  estab- 
lishments for  the  preparation  of  the  detailed 
statements  on  environmental  considerations 
(35  F.R.  7390.  May  12,  1970). 

On  April  3,  1970,  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-224) 
became  effective.  That  Act  redesignated  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  as  section  21  and  amended  redesig- 
nated section  21  to  require,  in  subsection 
21(b)  (1),  any  applicant  for  a  Federal  license 
or  permit  to  conduct  any  activity,  includ- 
ing the  construction  or  operation  of  a  facu- 
lty, which  may  result  in  any  discharge  Into 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
to  provide  the  Federal  licensing  agency  a 
certification  from  the  State  in  which  the 
discharge  originates,  or  from  an  Interstate 
water  pollution  control  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  the  navigable  waters  at  the 
point  where  the  discharge  originates,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cases  where 
water  quality  standards  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  section  10(c) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
or  where  the  State  or  interstate  agency  has 
no  authority  to  give  such  certification,  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance,  as  determined 
by  such  certifying  authority,  that  the  activ- 
ity will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
wUl  not  violate  applicable  water  quality 
standards. 

The  Conunlssion  expressly  recognizes  the 
{xjsitive  necessity  for  expediting  the  deci- 
sion-making process  and  avoiding  undue 
delays  in  order  to  provide  adequate  electric 
power  on  retisonable  schedules  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. It  exi>ects  that  its  responsibilities 
under  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  of  1969,  as  set  out  below,  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  will  be  carried 
out  In  a  manner  consistent  with  this  policy 
in  the  overall  public  interest. 

Pending  the  issuance  of  further  guidance 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  consistent  with  the  public  interest  In 
avoiding  unreasonable  delay  in  meeting  the 
growing  national  need  for  electric  ptower,  the 
Commission  will  exercise  Its  responsibilities 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  as  follows: 

1.  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  to  construct 
a  nuclear  power  reactor  or  a  fuel  reprocess- 
ing plant  shall  submit  with  his  application 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  copies.  Includ- 
ing one  reproducible  copy,  of  a  separate 
document,  to  be  entitled  "Applicant's  En- 
vironmental Report — Construction  Permit 
Stage,"  which  discusses  the  following  en- 
vironmental considerations: 

(a)  The  environmental  impact  of  the 
proposed  action, 

(b)  Any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

(c)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

(d)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enchancement  of  long- 
term  productivity,  and 

(e)  Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
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volved  In  the  proposed  action  sbould  It  bs 
Implemented. 

Each  holder  of  a  permit  to  conatruct  b 
nude&r  power  reactor  or  a  fuel  reprocesslnf 
plant  Issued  without  the  DetaUed  Statomentt 
described  In  paragraph  5  having  been  pre^ 
pared,  who  has  not  filled  an  application  for  ati 
operating  license,  shall  submit  one  hundre<l 
and  fifty  (160)  copies,  Including  one  rei- 
produclble  copy,  of  an  Environmental  Report 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

2.  Bach  applicant  for  a  license  to  operate 
a  nuclear  power  reactor  or  a  fuel  reprocea»- 
Ing  plant  shall  submit  with  hla  application 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  copies,  la- 
cludlng  one  reproducible  copy,  of  a  separaQe 
document,  to  be  entitled  "Applicant's  En(- 
▼Ironmental  Report — Operating  Llcen* 
Stage,"  which  discusses  the  same  environ- 
mental considerations  described  In  parai- 
graph  1,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  thejr 
differ  glgnlflcantly  from  those  dlacussed  Ih 
the  Applicant's  Environmental  Report  pre- 
viously submitted  with  the  application  for  a 
construction  permit.  If  any.  The  "AppUcantis 
Environmental  Report — Operating  Lloe^Me 
Stage"  may  Incorporate  by  reference  anjy 
information  contained  In  the  AppUcantfs 
Environmental  Report  previously  submltteld 
with  the  application  for  a  construction  pe?- 
mlt.  If  any.  With  respect  to  the  operatlop 
of  nuclear  power  reactors,  the  applicant, 
unless  otherwise  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  submit  the  "Applicant's  Environ- 
mental Report — Operating  License  Stag*" 
only  in  connection  with  the  first  llcenslqg 
action  that  would  authorlsse  full-pow*r 
operation  of  the  facility.'  ' 

8.  After  receipt  of  any  Applicant's  E4- 
vlronmental  Report,  the  Director  of  Regu- 
lation or  his  designee  will  analyze  tQe 
report  and  prepare  a  draft  Detailed  State- 
ment of  environmental  considerations.  The 
draft  DetaUed  Statement  may  consist,  |n 
whole  or  In  part,  of  the  comments  of  tlie 
Director  of  Regulation  or  his  designee  on  the 
Applicant's  Environmental  Report.  The  Com- 
mission will  then  transmit  a  copy  of  tlje 
report  and  of  the  draft  Detailed  Statemej^t 
to  such  Federal  agencies  designated  by  tie 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  as  hat- 
ing "Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expet- 
tlse  with  respect  to  any  environmental  Ira- 
pact  Involved"  or  as  "authorized  to  develop 
and  enforce  environmental  standards"  lis 
the  Commission  determines  are  approprlatje, 
with  a  request  for  comment  on  the  report 
and  the  draft  DetaUed  Statement  within 
thirty  (30)  days.'  Conmients  on  an  "Appli- 
cant's Environmental  Report — Operating 
License  Stage"  and  on  the  draft  Detailed 
Statement  prepared  In  connection  therewith 
win  be  requested  only  as  to  environmental 
matters  that  differ  significantly  from  thofce 
previously  considered  at  the  constructidn 
permit  stage.  The  Commission  may  extend 
the  period  for  comment  if  It  determines 
that  such  an  extension  is  practicable,  ^f 
any  such  Federal  agency  faUs  to  provide  t»e 
Conunlsslon  with  comments  within  thli^ty 
(30)  days  after  the  agency's  receipt  of  tfce 
report  and  draft  Detailed  Statement  pr 
such  later  date  as  may  have  been  srpeclfl^d 
by  the  Commission,  it  will  be  presumed  thtit 
the  agency  has  no  comment  to  make.  I 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  any  Applicant's  ai- 
vironmental  Report  and  pre]?aratlon  of  I  a 
draft  Detailed  Statement*  In  connection 
therewith,  the  Conunlssion  wUl  cause  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  s;i^- 
mary   notice   of  the  avaUablllty  of  the  te- 
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» This  report  Is  In  addition  to  the  repi 
required   at  the   construction  permit  sta^e 

'A  draft  DetaUed  Statement  wUl  not  pe 
prepared  in  cases  where  the  Applicant's  £^- 
vlroimiental  Repc»l;  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  cognizant  agencies  for  comment  prior  to 
Dec.  4.  1970. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

part  and  the  draft  Statement.  (In  accordance 
with  !  2.101(b)  of  Part  2.  the  Com- 
mission will  also  send  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Governor  or  other  appro- 
priate olBclal  of  the  State  in  which  the 
facility  la  to  be  located  and  will  publish  in 
the  Federal  Reouteb  a  notice  of  receipt 
of  the  application,  stating  the  purpose  of 
the  application  and  specifying  the  location 
at  which  the  proposed  activity  "iU  be  con- 
ducted.) The  summary  notice  o  be  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  this  paragraph  will  re- 
quest, within  sixty  (60)  days  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  Commission  may  determine  to 
be  practicable,  comment  on  the  proposed 
action  and  on  the  report  and  the  draft 
Statement,  from  State  and  local  agencies  of 
any  affected  State  (with  respect  to  matters 
within  their  Jurisdiction)  which  are  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  enforce  environ- 
mental standards.  Comments  on  an  Appli- 
cant's Environmental  Report — Operating 
License  Stage  and  the  draft  Detailed  State- 
ment prepared  In  connection  therewith  will 
be  requested  only  as  to  environmental  mat- 
ters that  differ  significantly  from  those  pre- 
viously considered  at  the  construction  per- 
mit stage.  The  summary  notice  will  also 
contain  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  copy 
of  the  report  and  the  draft  Statement  and 
comments  of  Federal  agencies  thereon  will 
be  supplied  to  such  State  and  local  agen- 
cies on  request.  If  any  such  State  or  local 
agency  falls  to  provide  the  Commission  with 
comments  within  sixty  (60)  days  of  the 
publication  of  the  summary  notice  or  such 
later  date  as  may  have  been  specified  by 
the  Commission,  it  will  be  presumed  that 
the  agency  has  no  comment  to  make. 

5.  After  receipt  of  the  comments  requested 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  3..  and  4.,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Regulation  or  his  designee  will  prepare 
a  final  Detailed  Statement  on  the  environ- 
mental considerations  specified  in  paragraph 
1..  including,  where  appropriate,  a  discussion 
of  problems  and  objections  raised  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  the  disposition 
thereof.  In  preparing  the  Detailed  Statement, 
the  Director  of  Regulation  or  his  designee 
may  rely,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on.  and  may 
Incorporate  by  reference,  the  appropriate  Ap- 
plicant's Environmental  Report,  and  the 
comments  submitted  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  pursuant  to  paragraphs  3..  and 
4..  as  weU  as  the  regulatory  staff's  radiological 
safety  evaluation.  The  DetaUed  Statement 
win  relate  primarily  to  the  environmental 
effects  of  the  facility  that  Is  subject  to  the 
licensing  action  Involved. 

Detailed  Statements  prepared  In  connec- 
tion with  an  application  for  an  operating 
license  will  cover  only  those  environmental 
considerations  which  differ  significantly 
from  those  discussed  in  the  Detailed  State- 
ment previously  prepared  In  connection  with 
the  application  for  a  construction  permit 
and  may  Incorporate  by  reference  any  Infor- 
mation contained  in  the  Detailed  Statement 
previously  prepared  In  connection  with  the 
application  lor  a  construction  permit.  With 
respect  to  the  operation  of  nuclear  power 
reactors.  It  is  expected  that  In  most  cases 
the  Detailed  Statement  will  be  prepared  only 
In  connection  with  the  first  licensing  action 
that  authorizes  fuU-power  operation  of  the 
faculty.' 

6.  With  respect  to  water  quality  aspects 
of  the  proposed  action  covered  by  section 
21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  the  Environmental  Reports  sub- 
mitted by  applicants  pvu-suant  to  para- 
graphs 1.,  and  2..  and  the  Detailed  Statements 
prepared  pursuant  to  paragraph  5.  shall  In- 
clude a  reference  to  the  certification  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  21(b)  or  applied  for  or 
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to  be  applied  for  pursuant  to  that  section, 
or  to  the  basis  on  which  such  certification  is 
not  required.  Such  reports  and  statements 
shall  include  a  dl8C\iaslon  of  the  water  qual- 
ity aspects  of  the  proposed  action,  whether 
or  not  they  are  covered  by  section  21(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.« 

7.  The  Commission  will  transmit  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  copies  of 

(a)  each  Applicant's  Environmental  Report, 

(b)  each  draft  Detailed  Statement,  (c)  com- 
ments thereon  received  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  and  (d)  each  DetaUed 
Statement  prepared  pursuant  to  paragraph 
5.  Copies  of  such  reports,  draft  statements. 
comments  and  statements  will  be  made 
avaUable  to  the  public  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 662  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  win  accompany  the  application  through 
the  Commission's  review  processes.  After 
each  DetaUed  SUtement  becomes  avaUable. 
a  notice  of  Us  availability  will  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

8.  With  respect  to  proceedings  which  take 
place  in  the  transitional  period  required  to 
establish  the  new  procedures  described  in 
this  appendix.  It  is  recognized  that  the  De- 
tailed Statements  may  not  be  as  complete  as 
they  wUl  be  after  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  coordinate  those  procedures,  with 
the  other  agencies  involved,  and.  further, 
that  some  period  of  time  may  be  required 
before  full  compliance  with  the  procedures 
themselves  can  be  achieved. 

9.  The  Commission  will  Incorporate  In  all 
construction  permits  and  operating  licenses 
for  power  reactors  and  fuel  reprocessing 
plants,  whenever  Issued  a  condition,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  conditions  Imposed  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  12  and  14.  to  the  effect  that 
the  licensee  shall  observe  such  standards  and 
requirements  for  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment as  are  validly  imposed  pursuant 
to  authority  established  under  Federal  and 
State  law  and  as  are  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  applicable  to  the  facility  that 
U  subject  to  the  licensing  action  involved. 
This  condition  will  not  apply  to  (a)  radio- 
logical effects  since  radiological  effects  are 
dealt  with  In  other  provisions  of  the  con- 
struction permit  and  operating  license,  or 
(b)  matter  of  water  quality  covered  by 
section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  since  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 21(b)  supersede  pro  tan  to  the  more 
general  requirements  of  sections  102  and 
103  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  igeg.''  This  condition  shall  also  not  be 
constructed  as  extending  the  J\irlsdlctlon  of 
this  agency  to  making  an  Independent  re- 
view of  standards  or  reqiUrements  validly 
imposed  pursuant  to  authority  established 
under  Federal  and  State  law. 

10.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  envlroiunental  values  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  the  establishing  of 
environmental  quality  standards  and  re- 
quirements by  appropriate  Federal.  State, 
and  regional  agencies  having  responslbUlty 
for  environmental  protection.  The  Commis- 
sion urges  the  appropriate  agencies  to  pro- 
ceed promptly  to  establish  such  standards 
and  requirements. 

11.  (a)  Any  party  to  a  proceeding  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  construction  permit  for  an 
operating  license  for  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
or  a  fuel  reprocessing  plant  may  raise  as  an 
issue  in  the  proceeding  whether  the  Issuance 
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2  This  Statement  is  in  addition  to  the 
Statement  prepared  at  the  construction  per- 
mit stage. 


*  With  respect  to  water  quality  aspects  of 
the  proposed  action  covered  by  said  section 
21(b).  such  a  discussion  need  not  be  In- 
cluded In  cases  where  the  Applicant's  En- 
vironmental Report  has  been  submitted  by 
the  applicant  prior  to  Dec.  4.  1970. 

'  Paragraph  14  provides  for  the  inclusion 
of  sejjarate  condition  requiring  compliance 
with  applicable  requirements  of  section  21 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act. 


4rf  the  permit  or  license  would  be  Ukely  to 
result  in  a  significant,  adverse  effect  on  the 
environment.  If  such  a  result  were  Indicated, 
in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  na- 
tional policy  expressed  In  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  ot  1969.  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  need  for  the  imposition 
of  requirements  for  the  preservation  of  en- 
vironmental values  consistent  with  other 
essential  considerations  or  natlonia  policy, 
including  the  need  to  meet  on  a  timely 
basis  the  growing  national  requirements  for 
electric  power.  The  above-described  Issues 
shall  not  be  construed  as  including  (a) 
radiological  effects,  since  radiological  effects 
are  considered  pursuant  to  other  provisions 
of  this  part  or  (b)  matters  of  water  quality 
covered  by  section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  This  paragraph 
applies  only  to  proceedings  In  which  the 
notice  of  hearing  In  the  proceeding  Is  pub- 
lished on  or  after  March  4, 1971. 

(b)  With  respect  to  those  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental quality  for  which  environmental 
quality  standards  and  requirements  have 
been  established  by  authorized  Federal,  State, 
and  regional  agencies,  proof  that  the  appli- 
cant Is  equlpi>ed  to  observe  and  agrees  to 
observe  such  standards  and  requirements 
will  be  considered  a  satisfactory  showing 
that  there  wUl  not  be  a  significant,  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment.  Certification  by 
the  appropriate  agency  that  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  applicant  for  the 
permit  or  license  wUl  observe  such  standards 
and  requirements  wUl  be  considered  disposi- 
tive for  this  purpose. 

(c)  In  any  event,  there  will  be  incorpo- 
rated In  construction  permits  and  operating 
licenses  a  condition  to  the  effect  that  the 
licensee  shall  observe  such  standards  and 
requirements  for  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment as  are  vaUdly  Imposed  pursuant 
to  authority  established  under  Federal  and 
State  law  and  as  are  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  applicable  to  the  faculty 
that  Is  subject  to  the  licensing  action 
involved. 

12.  If  any  party  to  a  proceeding  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  construction  permit  or  an 
operating  license  for  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
or  a  fuel  reprocessing  plant  raises  any  Issue 
described  in  paragraph  11,  the  Applicant's 
Environmental  Report  and  the  Detailed 
Statement  wUl  be  offered  in  evidence.  The 
atomic  safety  and  licensing  board  wlU  make 
findings  of  fact  on,  and  resolve,  the  matters 
In  controversy  among  the  parties  with  re- 
gard to  those  Issues.  Depending  on  the  reso- 
lution of  those  Issues,  the  permit  or  license 
may  be  granted,  denied,  or  appropriately 
conditioned  to  protect  environmental  values. 

13.  When  no  party  to  a  proceeding  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  construction  permit  or  an 
operating  license  for  a  nuclear  power  re- 
actor or  a  fuel  reprocessing  plant  raises  any 
Issue  described  In  paragraph  11,  such  Issues 
wUl  not  be  considered  by  the  atomic  safety 
and  licensing  board.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, although  the  Applicant's  Environ- 
mental Report,  comments  thereon,  and  the 
DetaUed  Statement  will  accompany  the  ap- 
plication through  the  Commission's  review 
processes,  they  will  not  be  received  In  evi- 
dence, and  the  Commission's  responslbUltles 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  will  be  carried  out  In  toto  out- 
side the  hearing  process. 

14.  The  Commission  wUl  Incorporate  In  all 
construction  permits  and  operating  licenses 
for  power  reactors  and  fuel  reprocessing 
plants,  whenever  Issued,  a  condition.  In  ad- 
dition to  any  conditions  Imposed  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  9  and  12.  to  the  effect  that  the 
licensee  shall  comply  with  all  applicable  re- 
quirements of  section  21(b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Nothing  In  this  Appendix  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  (a)  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commission  obtains  advice  from  other 
agencies.  Federal  and  State,  with  respect  to 
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the  control  of  radiation  effects,  or  (b)  the 
other,  and  separate,  provisions  of  the  con- 
struction permit  and  operating  license  which 
deal  with  radiological  effects. 

Procedures  and  measures  slmUar  to  those 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of 
this  appendix  wlU  be  followed  In  proceed- 
ings other  than  those  Involving  nuclear 
power  reactors  and  fuel  reprocessing  plants 
when  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
proposed  action  Is  one  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  himian  environment.  The 
Commission  has  determined  that  such  pro- 
ceedings will  ordlnarUy  Include  proceedings 
for  the  Issuance  of  the  following  types  of 
materials  licenses:  (a)  Licenses  for  posses- 
sion and  use  of  special  nuclear  material  for 
fuel  element  fabrication,  scrap  recovery  and 
conversion  of  uranium  hexafluoride;  (b) 
licenses  for  possession  and  use  of  source 
material  for  uranium  mUUng  and  production 
of  uranium  hexafiviorlde;  and  (c)  licenses 
authorizing  commercial  radioactive  waste 
disposal  by  land  burial.  The  procedures  and 
measvires  to  be  followed  with  respect  to  ma- 
terials licenses  wUl,  of  course,  refiect  the  fact 
that,  unlike  the  licensing  of  production  and 
utilization  faculties,  the  licensing  of  ma- 
terials does  not  require  separate  authoriza- 
tions for  construction  and  c^eration. 
OrdlnarUy,  therefore,  there  wUl  be  only  one 
Applicant's  Environmental  Report  required 
and  only  one  DetaUed  Statement  prepared 
In  connection  with  an  application  for  a 
materials  license.  If  a  proposed  subsequent 
licensing  action  Involves  environmental  con- 
siderations which  differ  significantly  from 
those  discussed  in  the  Environmental  Report 
filed  and  the  DetaUed  Statement  previously 
prepared  In  connection  with  the  original 
licensing  action,  a  supplementary  Environ- 
mental Report  will  be  required  and  a  supple- 
mentary DetaUed  Statement  wUl  be  prepared. 
(Sec.  102,  83  Stat.  853:  sees.  3,  161;  68  Stat. 
922.  948.  as  amended;   42  U.S.C.  2013,  2201) 

Dated  at  Washington,  DC,  this  3d  day  ol 
December  1970. 

For  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
W.  B.  McCooL, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

I  Prom  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  AEC 

Manual,  May  28,  1970) 
Atomic  Enkrct  Commission  Interim  Oper- 
ational   Procedures    roa     Implementing 
Section  102(2)  (C)   of  the  "National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  or  1969" 
The    National    Environmental    Policy    Act 
of  1969  (NEPA),  Executive  Order  11614  (E.O. 
11514)  dated  March  5.  1970,  and  the  Interim 
Guidelines   (Guidelines)   of  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental     Quality     (CouncU)      dated 
AprU   30,    1970.  provide   that  environmental 
considerations   are   to   be   given   careful   at- 
tention and  appropriate  weight  in  every  rec- 
ommendation   or    report    on    proposals    for 
legislation  and  for  other  major  Federal  ac- 
tions significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  evlronment. 

The  following  interim  procedures  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  to  Implement  Section  102(2) 
(C)  of  the  NEPA,  E.O.  11514  and  the  Guide- 
lines (copy  of  each  attached). 

These  interim  procedures  are  applicable 
to  all  units  and  organizations  of  the  AEC 
reporting  to  or  through  the  General  Man- 
ager (GM)   of  the  AEC. 

PURPOSE 

These  procedures  are  Intended  to  provide 
guidance  for : 

(1)  Identifying  those  AEC  actions  requir- 
ing environmental  statements; 

(2)  Obtaining  Information  and  internal 
AEC  review  required  for  the  preparation  of 
environmental  statements: 

(3)  Designating  the  officials  who  are  to 
be  responsible  for  preparation,  review  and 
signing  of  the  statements; 
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(4)  Consulting  with  and  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  comments  of  appropriate  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies;  and 

(6)  Meeting  requirements  for  providing 
timely  public  Information  on  proposals  for 
legislation  and  for  other  major  actions  hav- 
ing a  potential  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  human  environment. 

internal  rxvixw  procedure 
Budget  process 

(a)  The  requirements  of  the  SEPA.  E.O. 
11614  and  the  Guidelines  shall  be  met 
through  the  AEC  budget  process  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable. 

Proposed  Project  or  Activity  Resulting  from 
Fiscal  Year  (FT)  1971  and  Prior  Annual 
Authorization  and  Appropriations  Legis- 
lation 

Each  Program  Division  Director  shaU  re- 
view such  portions  of  the  FY  1971  and  prior 
annual  ASC  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions legislation  for  which  be  has  program- 
matic or  budgetary  responsibility  and  Iden- 
tify, after  consultation  as  appropriate  with 
the  Field  Office  Manager,  Special  Assistant 
for  Environmental  Affairs  (SA/EA),  the  As- 
sistant General  Manager  for  Operations 
(AGMO.'  and  the  General  Counsel  (OC),  any 
proposed  project  or  activity  not  yet  under- 
taken which  appears  to  have  the  iwtentlal 
to  have  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment.  A  draft 
statement  should  be  prepared  for  each  such 
project  or  activity  for  consideration  by  the 
CoDunlselon.'  Preparation  of  such  statement, 
to  the  extent  practical,  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  (l)(c)  below. 

Proposed  Projects  or  Activities  for  Fiscal  Year 
1972  and  Subsequent  Fiscal  Year  Budgets 

a.  Field  Office  Managers  shaU  promptly 
Instruct  all  contractors  pcuticipatlng  in  the 
AEC  budget  process  to  prepare  and  submit  by 
July  31,  1970,  brief  analyses  of  any  potential 
adverse  environmental  Impact  of  proposed 
line  items,  major  General  Plant  Projects 
(GPP)  or  equipment  items,  and  other  pro- 
posed new  activities  provided  for  In  their 
respective  budget  submission  for  FY  1972. 
Such  analyses  shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
each  subsequent  FY  budget  submission. 

b.  Such  analyses  shall  be  prepared  by  Field 
Office  Managers  (Directors  of  Program  Divi- 
sions as  appropriate)  for  such  projects  or 
activities  to  be  conducted  by  AEC  directly  or 
through  contractors  not  participating  in  the 
budget  process. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  such  proposed 
project  or  activity  (I.e.,  line  Items,  major  GPP 
or  equipment  items,  or  other  activity.  Identi- 
fied by  B.2o  or  b  above)  which  a  Program 
Division  Director  decides  to  support  for  in- 
clusion in  the  AEC  budget,  the  Program 
Division  Director,  in  consiUtatlon  with  the 
SA/EA,  AGMO  and  GC,  shall  determine 
whether  any  such  proposed  project  or  activity 
has  the  potential  to  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse affect  on  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment. Where  such  potential  Is  deter- 
mined to  exist,  the  Program  Division  Director 
shall  direct  the  preparation  of  a  draft  en- 
vironmental statement.  The  statement  shall 
be  submitted  for  the  review  of  SA/EA. 
AGMO »,  and  GC. 

(c)  The  draft  environmental  statement 
shall  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  Item 


'  The  AGMO  is  authorized  to  delegate  to 
or  obtain  assistance  from  any  AEC  unit  or 
organization  reporting  to  or  through  the 
GM  In  carrying  out  his  responslbUltles  under 
these  procedures. 

>  Commission  means  the  Commission  of  five 
members  or  a  quorum  thereof. 

'  The  AGMO  wiU  have  the  statement  re- 
viewed as  appropriate  by  Divisions  and  offices 
having  special  expertise  in  environmental 
matters,  e.g..  Operational  Safety.  Biology  and 
Medicine,  and  Division  of  Reactor  Develop- 
ment and  Technology. 
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7  erf  the  Ouldellnea.  except  with  respect  tb 
water  quality  aspects.  In  that  case  the  state*- 
ment  should  indicate  compliance  with  the 
applicable  standards  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  isee  sec 
21(a)  as  amended  by  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970),  or  an  explanation 
as  to  why  those  standards  cannot  be  met. 
(d)  Following  such  review  with  respect  tp 
projects  or  actlvtttes  proposed  for  Incluslofa 
In  Py  1972  budgets  and  subsequent  FT 
budgets,  the  initiating  division  will  forwarp 
a  draft  statement  to  the  Controller  wWd 
wlU  incorporate  It  as  part  of  the  InformJ^ 
tlon  to  be  considered  by  the  Biwlget  Re- 
view Committee  (BRC).  The  BRC  will  red- 
ommend  to  the  GM  whether  or  not  such 
projects  or  activities  should  be  included  m 
the  AEC  budget.  With  regard  to  projects  (^r 
activities  so  recommended  for  Inclusion  anid 
for  such  other  projects  as  the  GM  may  di- 
rect, the  AOMO  wlU  prepare  a  paper  for  dis- 
cussion with  the  Commission,  which  wlfl 
include  recommendatlMis  ooncernlng  tae 
following :  J 

1.  Whether  or  not  a  project  or  activity 
should  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  maj^r 
Federal  action  which  significantly  affects  the 
quality  of  human  environment.  I 

2.  The  method  for  obtaining  comments  6t 
other  Federal  agencies  and  the  agencies  fro^n 
which  comments  should  be  sought.  | 

3.  The  method  for  obtaining  comments  bt 
State  and  local  agencies  and  the  agencies 
from  which  comments  should  be  sought. 

4.  Proposed  public  Information  progra^ 
regarding  each  project  or  activity.  [ 

5.  The  content  of  the  draft  environmentfil 
statement.  I 

(•)  Projects  cn^ictlvltles  Identified  In  {\) 
(a)  (1)  above  as^pjulrlng  a  draft  statemeht 
■hall  be  prepared  »[nd  forwarded  by  the  Pro- 
gram Division  Director  to  the  AGMO  wfco 
will  prepare  a  paper  for  discussion  with  t^ie 
Commission  which  will  Include  reoommendi- 
tlons  concerning  Items  1  through  5  of  (1) 
(d).  The  8A/EA  will  advise  the  GM  with 
respect  to  the  recommendations. 
Major  actions  involving  changes  or  additions 
to  present  operations 

(a)  Field  Office  Managers  shall  promptly 
Instruct  all  contractors  to  prepare  tirlef 
analyses  of  the  environmental  Impact  of  any 
proposed  major  change  In  continuing  proj- 
ects or  activities  or  of  proposed  new  proj- 
ects or  activities,  not  identified  by  the  proc- 
ess described  In  (1)  (a)  1  or  2  above,  whUch 
have  a  potential  for  a  significant  adveise 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  human  envlroki- 
ment.  I 

For  AEC  direct  operations  and  those  cop- 
ducted  through  contractors  not  jjarticipatitig 
In  the  budget  process  the  analyses  shall  be 
prepared  by  Field  Office  Managers  (Directdrs 
of  Program  Divisions  as  appropriate ) . 
Analyses  for  which  the  Field  Office  Managers 
are  responsible  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Ap- 
propriate Division  Director  having  progr4m 
or  budgetary  responsibility.  i 

(b)  Where  the  potentUl  for  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  the  human  environment  Is 
Identified  from  the  analyses  prepared  under 
(2)  (a)  above,  the  Program  Division  Direc- 
tor, after  consultation  as  appropriate  w^th 
the  aA/EA.  AOMO  and  the  GO.  shall  pfe- 
pare  a  draft  statement  and  forward  It  to  l(he 
AGMO  who  will  follow  the  applicable  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  ( 1)  (e)  above.  | 

Comment  on  environmental  statement^ 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (BOB)  the  AG^IO 
shall  be  responsible  for  obtaining  commefita 
of  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  agen- 
cies In  accordance  with  Item  9  of  the  Gul<le- 
lines.  Ordinarily  comments  of  State  apd 
local  agencies  will  be  obtained  by  pubUcat|on 
of  the  draft  statement  in  the  Ped^l 
Register. 

( b )  Time  to  be  Allowed  for  Comment 

1.  Federal  agencies — not  less  than  30  di.ys 

2.  State  and  local  agencies — not  less  tlian 
60  days. 
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Final  environmental  statement 
After  receipt  of  comments  from  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  agencies  a  final 
environmental  statement  shall  be  prepared 
taking  into  account  such  comments.  This 
statement  shall  be  prepared  by  the  AOMO 
after  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Pro- 
gram Director,  SA/EA  and  the  GC  for  a 
signature  by  the  GM.  Copies  of  the  state- 
ment will  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  in 
accordance  with  (8)  below. 

Responsible  official 
All  final  environmental  statements  will  be 
prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  OM  who  is 
hereby  designated  the  "responsible  official." 
Distribution  of  statement  to  council 
In    accordance    with    Item    10(b)    of    the 
Guidelines. 

Recommendations  for  reports  on  non-AEC 
proposed  legislation 
AEC  reports  on  legislation  initiated  out- 
side AEC  shall  be  developed  In  accordance 
with  Item  6  of  the  Guidelines  and  as  pro- 
vided by  the  BOB. 

Staff  papers 
All  papers  on  which  Commission  action   Is 
expected  relating  to  proposed  projects  and 
activities  shall  Include  Information  on  the 
anticipated  environment  Impact. 

AEC  POLICY  DETERMrNATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  criteria  set  forth  In  D. 
below  for  determining  whether  a  proposed 
project  or  activity  has  the  potential  to  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment,  the  AEC  has  determined  as  a 
matter  of  policy  that  an  environmental  state- 
ment will  be  prepared  In  accordance  with 
Sec.  102(2)  (C)  of  the  NEPA  In  connection 
with  proposed  projects  or  activities  which 
involve  the  following: 

(1)  New  AEC  Power  and  Production  reac- 
tors. 

(2)  Reactivation  of  existing  AEC  Power 
and  Production  reactors. 

(3)  Cooperative  arrangements  with  In- 
dustry for  the  construction  of  demonstration 
nuclear  power  plants. 

(4)  Establishment  of  long-term  AEC  waste 
storage  facilities. 

(5 )  Fuel  Element  Reprocessing  facilities. 

(6)  Nuclear  craterlng  tests  conducted  on 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  or  the  Supple- 
mental Test  Site  In  Nevada  (STS). 

(7)  Plowshare  experimental  projects  not 
conducted  at  NTS  or  STS. 

(8)  Nuclear  test  conducted  on  the  Island 
of  Amchltka,  Alaska. 

(9)  Nuclear  test  of  more  than  one  megaton 
conducted  at  NTS  or  STS.  Statements  will 
be  prepared  on  an  Individual  test  basis. 

(10)  Nuclear  test  programs  of  one  mega- 
ton or  less  conducted  at  NTS  or  STS.  State- 
ments will  be  prepared  annually  covering  the 
total  program. 

carnoiA  fob  DEXXBBiDnNO  whetheb  a  pro- 
posed PROJECT  OR  ACnVlTT  HAS  TH«  POTEN- 
TIAl.  TO  HAVI  A  SIONinCANT  ADVECSE  ATFECT 
OK  THB  aUALrrY  op  TBS  nXTMAN  KNVIKON- 
MZNT 

(1)  The  Interim  Guidelines  (Federal  Regis- 
ter dated  May  12,  1970) . 

(2)  The  statutory  clause  "major  Federal  ac- 
tions significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment"  Is  to  be  construed  with 
a  view  to  the  overall,  cumulative  Impact  of 
the  action  proposed  (and  of  further  actions 
contemplated) .  Such  actions  may  be  localized 
In  their  Impact,  but  if  there  Is  potential  that 
the  environment  may  be  significantly  af- 
fected, the  statement  Is  to  be  prepared.  Pro- 
posed actions,  the  environmental  impact  of 
which  Is  likely  to  be  highly  controversial, 
should  be  covered  In  all  cases. 

(3)  Section  102(b)  of  the  Act  Indicates  the 
broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  environment  to 
be  surveyed  In  any  assessment  of  significant 
effect.  The  Act  also  indicates  that  adverse  sig- 
nificant effects  Include  those   that  degrade 
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the  quality  of  the  environment  or  serves 
short-term,  to  the  disadvantage  of  long-term, 
environmental  goals.  Significant  effects  can 
also  Include  actions  which  may  have  both 
beneficial  and  detrimental  effects,  even  If,  on 
balance,  the  effect  will  be  beneficial.  Sig- 
nificant adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  Include  both  those  that 
directly  affect  human  beings  and  those  that 
Indirectly  affect  human  beings  through  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment. 

SUMMARY    OF    102   STATEMENTS    FILED    WITH    THE  CEQ 
THROUGH    FEB.   28,    1971   (BY    PROJECT   TYPE) 


Project 


Draft 
state- 
ments > 


Final 
state- 
ments > 


Total 
actions  i 


Airplanes  

Airports 

Beach  erosion 

Buildings/ property 

Bridges 

Defense  systems 

Flood  control 

Forestry 

Natural  gas  transportation.. 

Housing/urban  problems 

Hurricane  protection 

Insect  icides/tierbicides 

International  boundary..... 

Irrigation - - 

Legislation 

Mass  transit — 

Food  inspection 

Military  disposal 

Mining 

Navigation • 

New  communities 

Nuclear  industry 

Nuclear  research 

Nuclear  testing 

Oil -   

Parks,  wildlife  refuges 

Pipeline  (oil) 

Power  (nuclear) 

Power  (nonnuclear) 

Power  transmission 

Radioactive  waste  disposal. . 

Railroads 

Resource  hauling.    

Roads  (excluding  4(0's) 

Water  resources 

Space  program 

Watersheds 

Weather  modification 


0 
26 

1 
I 

7 
1 

26 
3 
0 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
8 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 

20 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

105 

9 

14 

10 

5 


1 

18 

12 
1 
2 
0 

8S 
3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
1 
2 

56 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
2 
0 

12 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
9 
0 
42 
0 


1 
44 

13 
9 
9 

1 

111 
6 
1 
3 
I 
3 
2 
2 
9 
2 
2 
4 
6 
64 
1 
3 
l 
3 
3 
2 
1 

32 
11 
3 
1 
1 
1 

107 

18 

14 

52 

5 


TotaL 


285 


267 


552 


1  Draft  statements  for  actions  on  which  no  final  statements 
have  yet  been  filed. 

!  Final  statements  on  legislation  and  actions. 

>  Total  actions  on  which  final  or  draft  statements  (or  Federal 
actions  have  been  received. 

SUMMARY   OF    102   STATEMENTS    FILED   WITH    THE  CEQ 
THROUGH  MAR.  31,  1971  (BY  AGENCY) 


Agency  > 


Draft 
102's' 


Final         Tola 
102's>     actlonst 


Agriculture 

Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission  - 

Army 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.. 

Defense _ 

Delaware  River  Basm  Com- 
m  sson 

Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

Federal  Power  Commission.. 

General  Services  Administra- 
tion     

Housing  and  UriMn  Develop- 
ment   

Interior...  - 

International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission— United 
States  and  Mexico 

NASA. --- 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.. 

Transportation  

Treasury 


19 


49 


1 

0 

1 

0 

36 

151 

25 

15 

3 

2 

2 

1 

23 

17 

3 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

141 

24 

2 

0 

Total. 


285 


267 


1 

1 

187 

40 

5 


3 

40 


3 
14 
2 
3 
165 
2 

Ik 


1  '4(1)"  statements  received  from  DOT  are  not  included. 

J  Draft  102's  for  actions  on  which  no  final  102's  have  yet  been 
received. 

I  Final  102's  on  legislation  and  actions.  , 

*  Total  actions  on  which  final  or  draft  102  statements  lor 
Federal  actions  have  been  received. 
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PESTICIDES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   XLLTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
important  issues  before  Congress  today 
Is  the  question  of  national  policy  on  the 
use  of  pesticides. 

This  is  another  of  those  areas  in  which 
unbridled  emotionalism  can  prove  highly 
damaging.  I  believe  we  can  best  serve  the 
long-range  national  interest  by  seeking  a 
balanced,  reasonable  approach,  and — to 
quote  the  following  editorial— by  "long 
and  careful  study  of  all  the  facts." 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  excellent  editorial  from 
the  April  17  issue  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
which  helps  put  the  pesticide  issue  into 
better  perspective: 

The  Link  Between  Farm  Chemicai,s,  Food 
Prices 

Recently  we  heard  two  views  expressed  on 
what  were  considered  serious  problems  that 
confront  America.  On  a  national  network 
radio  program  a  newsman  spoke  of  "rising 
public  anger"  over  pesticide  poisoning.  He 
spoke  apprehensively  about  the  "200  people 
killed  annually  by  pesticides."  It's  actually 
closer  to  116,  according  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  But  he  didn't  say  half  of  the 
deaths  were  children  under  10  due  to  care- 
less storage  and  that  30  were  due  to  the 
much-crltlclzed  phosphates  and  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons.  We  could  add  that  about  170 
die  each  year  from  careless  use  of  a^lrln. 

By  Inference,  the  speaker  condemned  the 
"farm  bloc  congressmen  who  are  hindering 
efforts  to  ban  pesticides."  He  wondered  dark- 
ly how  much  longer  the  public  would  put  up 
with  it. 

A  national  magazine  questioning  people 
about  what  Irked  them  most  said,  "Food 
prices  are  galling  to  almost  everyone."  A 
Texas  housewife  said.  "The  prices  of  groceries 
thoroughly  disgusts  me."  Said  a  Cleveland 
woman.  "I  swore  I  wouldn't  blink  an  eye  at 
the  price,  but  when  It  (a  rib  roast)  turned 
out  to  be  $9  I  cried  Inwardly  all  the  way 
home." 

What  none  of  these  speakers  may  have 
considered  Is  what  would  happen  to  food 
prices  If  farm  chemicals  were  banned.  In 
1969  an  economist  estimated  that  food  prices 
at  the  grocery  could  rise  50%  without  farm 
chemicals.  We  doubt  that  the  consumer 
would  long  tolerate  such  a  development. 
Critics  say  we  need  to  use  new  and  safer 
compounds,  and  we  agree. 

But  what  company  will  research  new  com- 
pounds if  there  Is  little  chance  of  their  being 
used?  The  research  and  development  time 
and  cost  required  to  put  a  new  pesticide  on 
the  market  Is  now  about  10  years  and  $10 
million. 

Both  house  and  senate  committees  have 
been  critically  examining  the  place  of  farm 
chemicals  and  their  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. There  Is  an  ever-present  danger  that 
emotion  and  Ignorance  will  override  common 
sense. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  pesticides  Is  crit- 
ical, but  congress  Just  as  clearly  faces  a  seri- 
ous decision  In  how  they  should  be  handled. 
By  the  same  token,  fanners  should  use  re- 
straint and  discretion  to  avoid  criticism  and 
pollution  of  any  kind. 

We  don't  think  any  farm  chemical  should 
be  banned  at  this  time.  However,  we  do  see 
some  merit  in  the  suggestion  that  farm 
chemicals  be  classified,  perhaps  Into  3  cate- 
gories:  (1)  those  that  are  harmless  and  can 
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be  used  without  restriction,  (2)  those  that 
require  a  licensed  custom  operator,  and  (3) 
those  that  are  mortally  hazardous  and  can 
be  used  only  by  special  permit. 

The  gap  of  misunderstanding  between 
town  and  country  grows  wider  as  the  farm 
population  diminishes.  Pew  In  the  cities  un- 
derstand the  fragile  price  margins  In  agri- 
culture and  the  enormity  of  the  farmer's 
dependence  on  weather,  chemicals,  labor,  and 
machinery  as  well  as  weed.  Insect,  and  dis- 
ease control. 

We  trxist  that  the  decision  on  pesticide  leg- 
islation wUl  be  made  by  congress  only  after 
long  and  careful  study  of  all  the  facts.  The 
superficial  views  of  laymen  offering  flimsy 
evidence  have  no  place  In  this  decision. 


ACTION  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  facing  some  crucial  decisions  In 
the  years  ahead  regarding  the  future 
quality  of  each  citizen's  life.  Our  popu- 
lation and  technology  are  in  a  period  of 
explosive  growth  that  has  produced  dis- 
astrous environmental  fallout.  In  the  air, 
on  land  and  sea  we  are  discharging  pol- 
lutants that  are  accumulating  with  in- 
creasing speed.  In  New  York  State  alone 
we  generate  about  20  million  tons  of  solid 
waste  a  year.  Before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  will  need  an  area  of  land  equal 
to  six  islands  the  size  of  Manhattan  on 
which  to  dump  all  this  trash  and  gar- 
bage. In  every  major  city,  the  air  rapidly 
becomes  less  breathable  as  automobiles, 
powerplants,  and  factories  discharge  tons 
of  wastes  and  fumes  into  the  atmosphere. 
Our  lakes  and  rivers  and  seas  are  the 
unhappy  dumping  grounds  for  millions 
of  tons  of  garbage  and  sewage  from 
counties  and  municipalities  across  the 
country. 

We  must  search  for  programs  suid 
policies  that  can  begin  now  to  right  the 
wrong  we  have  done  to  the  world  around 
us.  I  have  originated  several  bills  in  Con- 
gress and  joined  in  supporting  others 
which  promise  to  provide  solutions  to  at 
least  some  of  the  environmental  crises 
we  are  facing. 

In  the  area  of  solid  waste,  I  have  origi- 
nated two  bills  which  are  gaining  wide 
support  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. One  would  require  a  deposit  on  new 
automobiles  that  would  provide  an  in- 
centive for  final  disposal.  Over  7  million 
automobiles  are  abandoned  on  city  streets 
and  country  roads  every  year.  This  bill 
would  allow  the  final  owner  of  a  car  to 
collect  the  deposit  when  he  had  sub- 
mitted proof  of  the  car's  deUvery  to  an 
authorized  junk  dealer. 

The  other  bill  would  place  a  tax  on 
nonreturnable  bottles  to  encourage  the 
use  of  deposit  bottles.  This  bill  would 
greatly  reduce  the  litter  and  soUd  waste 
problem  caused  by  one-way  bottles.  I 
have  received  some  11,000  unsolicited  sig- 
natures on  petitions  supporting  this  bill. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
tax  leaded  gasoline.  Studies  have  shown 
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that  automobiles  are  responsible  for 
about  40  percent  of  air  pollution.  Lead  in 
gasoline  is  the  main  offender,  and  my 
bill  would  make  this  additive  to  gasoline 
so  expensive  that  fuel  manufacturers 
would  be  reluctant  to  use  it. 

I  am  cosponsoring  Representative 
Ryan's  bill  to  reduce  noise  pollutic«i,  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  least  discussed 
environmental  problems  faced  by  city 
dw^ellers.  This  bill  would  authorize  grants 
for  noise  control  programs  to  reduce  if 
not  eliminate  the  incessant,  ever-present 
noise  which  assails  us  virtually  24  hours 
a  day. 

In  the  area  of  water  pollution,  I  have 
joined  with  many  other  Congressmen  In 
supporting  a  bill  that  would  ban  the  use 
of  dangerous  chemicals  in  detergents. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  uses  27.5  pounds  of  de- 
structive detergents  each  year,  poisoning 
our  rivers  and  lakes,  and  destroying  fish 
and  natural  resources.  This  legislation 
would  prohibit  the  use  in  detergents  of 
the  most  destructive  element,  phos- 
phates. 

I  am  also  supporting  legislation  which 
would  prevent  the  dumping  of  wastes 
into  the  ocean  unless  the  person  who 
wishes  to  dump  them  can  demonstrate 
that  his  wastes  will  not  endanger  the 
natural  environment  and  ecology  of  the 
area  in  which  he  plans  to  dispose  of  the 
matter. 

There  are  other  equally  important 
measures  I  am  supporting  in  the  fight  to 
save  the  environment.  One  would  create 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  HSivironment 
in  the  Congress,  uniting  the  expertise 
and  experience  that  are  currently  spread 
over  a  large  number  of  committees.  The 
fractured  distribution  of  responsibihty 
for  safeguarding  the  environment  has 
greatly  weakened  the  Federal  effort  to 
develop  broad-ranging,  multidiscipli- 
nary  progrsmis  to  cure  and  prevent  our 
environmental  ills.  A  joint  committee 
would  expand  the  tictivity  and  the  re- 
sponsibihty of  the  Congress  in  seeking 
new  methods  tmd  new  resources  to  halt 
the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  life 
in  all  50  States. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  to  extend  to 
ordinary  citizens  the  right  to  file  for 
damage  done  to  the  total  environment 
by  suing  chronic  polluters.  Right  now, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  only  a  govern- 
mental agency  or  prosecutor  can  file  an 
antipollution  action — and  this  authority 
is  limited  and  frequently  unused.  This 
legislation  would  allow  Bronx  citizens  to 
investigate  and  file  suits  against  pol- 
luters in  their  own  neighborhoods  in- 
stead of  going  hat  in  hand  to  a  govern- 
mental agency  see'rcing  help. 

None  of  these  measures  promise  easy 
answers  or  quick  results  in  the  battle  to 
salvage  our  deteriorating  environment. 
It  is  still  necessary  for  each  of  us  to 
examine  our  own  day-to-day  activities 
and  the  effect  they  have  on  the  world 
around  us.  We  are  the  polluters,  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  and  it  is  up  to  us 
to  make  those  changes  in  our  way  of  life 
that  will  gradually  bring  us  back  to  a 
cleaner,  more  livable  world.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress'  actions  on  the  measures 
I  have  supported  will  help  us  reach  that 
goal. 
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THE  PRESroENT  AS  COMMANDER  INJ 
CHIEF:  ANOTHER  VIEW  \ 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR 

OF    CAlOrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  months  now,  we  have  considered 
and  debated  the  respective  responsibili-| 
ties  of  the  Congress  and  the  President} 
with  respect  to  the  war  power.  Following 
repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
on  December  31,  1970,  the  issue  haa 
drawn  increasing  attention  from  con-t 
stitutional  lawyers.  This  month's  issue 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal contains  a  thoughtful  article  on  thd 
problem  by  Charles  A.  Blackmar,  profes^ 
sor  of  law  at  St.  Louis  University  ana 
a  special  assistant  attorney  general  o^ 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  article  fol 
lows: 

Thx  Pkesidbnt  as  Commanokr  in  CHisr: 
Anothih  View 

(By  Charles  B.  Blackmar) 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  United  State^ 
has  been  involved  In  armed  combat  In  In-< 
dochlna.  Several  Presidents  have  dlspatche<^ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  many  o^ 
them  involuntary  inductees.  There  have  beeq 
aerial  bombing  and  naval  operations,  ant) 
these  have  been  directed  in  several  coun-t 
tries  In  support  of  strategic  or  tactical  ob-j 
jecUves.  I 

Our  forces  first  entered  the  Republic  oi 
Vietnam  (South  Vietnam)  at  the  reques^ 
0*  its  government  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  an  insurrection.  It  was  evident  that  th« 
insurrection  was  heavily  supported  by  troop^ 
and  materiel  supplied  by  the  Democrat!* 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam)  an4 
through  that  conduit,  by  other  Communis^ 
nations.  President  Johnson  ordered  stratej 
gic  bombing  operations  deep  Inside  Nortn 
Vietnam.  These  were  svispended  in  the  hop^ 
of  facilitating  the  pending  peace  negotiation! 
in  Paris,  but  with  reservation  of  the  poesi* 
bility  of  renewal  if  the  negotiations  did  noi 
proceed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  The  Nizoii 
Administration  has  asserted  the  authority  t4 
engage  In  aerial  o{>eratlons  wherever  thes^ 
are  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  o^ 
American  forces,  and  the  President  has  dit 
rected  bombing  missions  in  North  Vletnami 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  ^ 

North  Vietnamese  forces  had  made  fre« 
use  of  the  territory  of  Cambodia,  which  ha^ 
a  "neutral"  government  lacking  either  the 
force  or  the  will  to  inhibit  the  operation* 
Then  there  was  a  change  In  the  government 
ot  Cambodia,  and  the  United  States  emi 
barked  on  ground  operations  in  "sanctuaries^' 
along  the  border  between  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  new  government  ap» 
parently  felt  that  it  could  not  express  ap- 
pxroval  of  the  operations,  but  It  certainly  dl<l 
not  protest.  President  Nixon  stated  that  hl| 
purpose  was  to  protect  American  forces  it 
Vietnam,  so  that  they  could  continue  \t 
the  Vletnamizatlon  program  and  be  with>- 
drawn  sooner.  He  promised  a  strict  llmltat- 
tlon  on  the  venture,  with  obvious  defer 
ence  to  American  public  opinion,  but  mads 
it  clear  that  the  limitation  was  a  voluntary 
one  and  that  be  might  resume  operations  of 
probe  more  deeply  if  he  thought  It  neces- 
sary. 

The  entire  venture  In  Indochina  has  pro^- 
oeeded  without  any  express  declaration  df 
war.  The  Presidents  have  taken  the  inltlatlyA. 
There  have  been  consultations  with  Con- 
gressional leaders  and  committees,  but  the 
Presidents  usually  have  been  In  the  posi- 
tion of  telling  Congress  what  they  are  going 
to  do  rather  than  of  seeking  advice.  Cor- 
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gress  has  shown  virtually  complete  acquies- 
cence, especially  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
operation.  It  has  impropriated  money  and 
enacted  draft  laws  and  other  supporting  leg- 
islation, and  at  times  it  has  prescribed  severe 
penalties  for  unlawful  manifestations  of  dis- 
sent.' The  88th  Congress  adopted  the  now 
repealed  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  giving  the 
President  very  broad  authority  for  the  tise 
of  ground  and  air  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.' 
Until  late  in  1967  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  public  opinion  seemed  to  be  behind  the 
Indochina  operations. 

Then  there  was  a  drtimatic  change.  The 
expected  military  successes  did  not  material- 
ize. Opposition  to  the  war  grew,  both  inside 
and  outside  Congress.  Dissent  became  re- 
spectable. The  war  situation  was  surely  the 
predominant  factor  in  President  Johnson's 
decision  in  1968  not  to  seek  another  term. 
President  Nixon  promised  the  total  with- 
drawal of  American  forces,  while  declining 
to  specify  a  detailed  timetable  because  of 
his  fear  of  interfering  with  the  Paris  peace 
negotiations.  Vocal  opposition  to  the  war  be- 
came less  intense,  until  the  tranquility  was 
shattered,  at  least  temporarily,  by  the  entry 
of  American  ground  troops  Into  Cambodia 
in  May  of  1970. 

Cambodia  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  Congres- 
sional proposals  designed  to  limit  the  scope 
and  duration  of  operations  in  Indochina.  For 
almost  the  first  time  In  history  there  was 
substantial  Congressional  support  for  the 
enactment  of  restrictions  that  would  affect 
the  President  In  his  direction  of  military 
operations.  Defenders  of  Presidential  au- 
thority not  only  challenged  the  merits  of  the 
restrictive  proposals  but  asserted  that  they 
would  amount  to  an  unconstitutional  Inter- 
ference vrtth  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  Article  U,  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution: 

"The  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  mlUtla  of  the  several  states  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
SUtes. . . ." 

My  purpose  is  not  to  argue  the  merits  of 
our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  or  its 
possible  extensions,  but  rather  to  discuss 
the  constitutional  problems  presented  by 
such  proposals  as  Cooper-Church,'  McGovern- 
Hatfield  *  and  other  proposals  that  surely 
will  be  presented  so  long  as  American  in- 
volvement In  Indochina  continues.  The 
specific  occasion  for  my  writing  Is  Eberhard 
P.  Deutsch's  scholarly  article.  "The  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief",  in  the  January, 
1971,  issue  of  this  Journal  (page  27),  in 
which  he  expresses  the  following  ooncluslon: 

"Whenever  a  state  of  war  exists — whether 
declared  or  undeclared — the  President  of  the 
United  States  has,  under  the  Constitution, 
as  commander  in  chief,  full  and  plenary  power 
to  conduct  military  operations  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  unhampered  by  anything 
in  the  nature  of  strategic  restrictions." 
(Empahsls  supplied.) 

Mr.  Deutsch  suggests  that  attempted 
limitations  by  legislative  action  and  similar 
proposals  that  may  be  made  in  the  future 
are  in  derogation  of  the  President's  consti- 
tutional authority.  His  analysis  necessarily 
gives  rise  to  corollaries,  as  follows:  (1)  Tixe 
President  may  order  the  Armed  Forces  into 
action  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  support 
of  his  conception   of  the  national  interest; 

(2)  He  may  extend  the  scope  of  operations 
by  means  of  aerial  bombing,  naval  bom- 
bardment, firing  of  missiles  or  other  means; 

(3)  Congress  is  without  power  to  restrict 
the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
respecting  the  deployment  and  (^>eratlons  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  except  by  disestablishing 
the  forces  or  failing  to  furnish  necessary 
material  and  supplies. 

Those  broad  propositions  are  contrary 
to  the  concept  of  popular  government.  The 
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legislature  has  a  proper  concern  with  any 
sustained  military  operation.  Congress  would 
be  acting  within  the  scope  of  its  authority 
in  proscribing  operations  in  a  pcuticular  na- 
tion or  area.  It  would  have  the  power  to 
specify  a  date  for  the  cessation  of  a  partic- 
ular military  involvement.  It  cotild  properly 
limit  the  dispersal  of  the  Armed  Forces  and, 
especially,  could  restrict  the  areas  In  which 
drafted  soldiers  could  be  compelled  to  serve. 
The  power  to  appropriate  connotes  the  power 
to  place  restrictions  on  the  appropriations  In 
a  manner  designed  to  give  effect  to  Con- 
gressional {XJllcles.  Future  debate  over 
measures  on  the  order  of  Cooper-Church  or 
McGovern-Hatfleld  should  deal  with  the 
merits  of  continuing,  extending  or  restrict- 
ing operations  and  not  with  fine  points  of 
constitutional  authority  or  doctrine. 

THS    "INTINT    or   THE    FRAMIRS"    BALANCES 
PRESIDENT    AND    CONGRESS 

Discussion  of  problems  of  constitutional 
interpretation  logically  begins  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  document  and  the  available  evi- 
dence about  the  intent  of  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

It  perhaps  proves  too  much  to  suggest  that 
the  framers  would  be  horrified  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  document  they  proffered 
would  give  the  President  the  power  to  con- 
duct a  sustained  military  operation  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  using  what  is  essentially  a  con- 
script army,  and  without  any  authority  in 
Congress  to  limit  the  scope  or  duration  of 
the  operation  short  of  disestablishment  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  framers  had  no  con- 
ception of  a  situation  in  which  there  could 
be  a  military  position  bearing  resemblance  to 
Vietnam. 

We  must  always  remember,  however,  that 
the  framers  sought  to  design  "a  constitution, 
intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  con- 
sequently to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises 
of  human  affairs".' 

The  constitutional  language  is  quite  em- 
phatic in  stating  that  there  is  a  distribution 
of  power  between  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islature with  regard  to  military  matters.  The 
"executive  power"  (Article  II,  Section  1)  and 
"commander  In  chief"  (Article  n.  Section  3) 
provisions  are  balanced  by  the  language  of 
Article  I,  Section  8,  which  gives  Congress 
basic  and  substantial  authority  over  military 
matters.  Of  prime  Importance,  of  course.  Is 
the  express  power  to  declare  war.  The  power 
"to  raise  and  support  armies"  Is  qualified  by 
the  injunction  that  "no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years".  No  other  power  of  Congress 
is  restricted  In  this  manner.  The  restriction. 
Interestingly,  does  not  apply  to  the  provision 
giving  Congress  power  "to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy".  The  two-year  restriction  neces- 
sarily means  that  Congress  was  expected  to 
exercise  surveillance  over  the  Army  in  oper- 
ation and.  inevitably,  over  the  President's 
stewardship  in  his  capacity  of  commander  In 
chief.  Congress  would  not  be  able,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  President's  term,  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  Army  purposes  for  the 
duration  of  that  term.  Nor  could  one  Con- 
gress bind  a  future  Congress  to  a  program  of 
appropriation  for  maintenance  and  support 
of  armies. 

The  essential  purpose  of  specifying  that 
the  President  is  to  be  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  is  to  maintain  civilian 
control  over  the  military.  The  clause  also 
prevents  Congress  from  Investing  a  rival  to 
the  President  by  designating  some  person 
other  than  the  President  as  commander  of 
the  military  forces.  Nothing  in  this  partic- 
ular clause,  however,  may  be  construed  as  a 
limitation  on  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
express  powers,  nor  does  the  language  of  the 
clause  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
determine  the  scope  and  extent  of  military 
operations  free  from  Congressional  limita- 
tion or  control.  The  Constitution  says,  in  ef- 
fect, that  Congress  may  determine  the  ends 
of  military  operation  and  that  the  President 
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has  control  of  the  means.  Available  contem- 
porary authority  seems  to  support  this  con- 
clusion.* 

•'COMMANDER  IN  CBTXT"  IN  HISTOHT  AND 
OPINION 

The  interpreters  of  a  viable  constitution 
must  give  account  to  history  as  well  as  to 
language.  The  expectations  of  the  framers 
have  not  always  worked  out  In  practice.  The 
elite  electoral  college,  for  example,  became  a 
puppet  body,  and  any  elector  who  departed 
from  his  voting  pledge  would  surely  be  sub- 
ject to  severe  crltlcUm.  President  Washing- 
ton made  one  futile  attempt  to  secure  the 
"advice"  of  the  Senate  in  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty,  and  since  that  time  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  done  the  negotiating  them- 
selves, through  their  chosen  agents,  and  have 
then  submitted  the  completed  document  for 
ratification."  Prescription  plays  an  important 
role  In  constitutional  history  and  constitu- 
tional interpretation. 

History  shows  many  instances  in  which 
Presidents  have  directed  the  Armed  Forces 
to  engage  in  hostile  operations,  without  prior 
Congressional  authorization.  Such  uses  of 
force  have  generally  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress, by  public  opinion  and  by  historians. 
There  are  cases  in  which  advance  approval 
la  impracticable  and  Is  not  a  condition  prece- 
dent. (Whether  the  use  of  force  is  Justified, 
of  course.  Is  a  question  of  Judgment.)  The 
historical  incidents  do  not  support  the  claim 
that  the  Presidential  authority  must  neces- 
sarily be  free  from  Congressional  limitation. 
It  wlU  facUUate  analysis  to  classify  the  sev- 
eral Incidents. 

1.  Limited  Operations:  Presidents  have 
often  directed  the  use  of  armed  force  for 
specific  and  limited  purposes.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  history  there  were  Incidents 
arising  from  the  Nt^joleonic  Wars,  with  at- 
tendant threats  to  American  neutrality,  and 
also  the  operations  against  the  Barbsiry  pi- 
rates." During  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
twenUeth  century  our  forces  were  dispatched 
to  Latin  American  countries  with  some  reg- 
ularity." More  recently.  In  1962,  President 
Kennedy  proclaimed  the  missile  blockade  of 
shipments  to  Cuba,  and  President  Johnson 
directed  troojw  into  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1965  to  maintain  the  status  quo  during  a 
revolutionary  uprising.  The  Incidents  in  this 
category  did  not  result  in  prolonged  military 
operations,  and  there  were  no  substantial 
attempts  at  restriction  through  Congressional 
action.'" 

2.  Resistance  to  Invasion:  It  is  evident 
that  the  President  may  use  forces  under  his 
control  to  repel  an  invader.  The  Pearl  Har- 
bor raid  is  the  prime  example  of  hostile  at- 
tack against  American  territory,  but  it  fur- 
nishes little  in  the  way  of  precedent  since  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress  followed  al- 
most Immediately  and  came  before  effective 
resistance  could  be  offered  to  the  Invader. 
President  Polk  asserted  hostile  invasion  as 
the  occasion  lor  commencing  hostilities 
against  Mexico.*^  The  power  to  repel  Inva- 
sion undoubtedly  Includes  the  power  to  pur- 
sue the  Invader  or  to  attack  his  homeland, 
especially  tinder  modern  conditions.  The 
President  Is  not  limited  to  beating  the  enMny 
forces  back  from  our  shores.  But  this  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  extending  and  maintain- 
ing foreign  operations,  when  our  country 
has  not  been  Invaded. 

3.  The  Civil  War:  The  Civil  War.  from  the 
federal  point  of  view,  was  an  Insurrection, 
which  developed  into  a  war.  The  courts  have 
had  difficulty  with  the  resulting  legal  prob- 
lems, and  their  answers  have  not  been  wholly 
consistent.'*  An  Insurrection  is  a  treason- 
able act,  but  If  it  becomes  widespread,  then 
the  rebels  are  normally  accorded  some  of  the 
rights  of  belligerents.'-^  President  Lincoln  felt 
that  his  oath  of  office  imfxwed  the  duty  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  to  use  the  Armed 
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Forces  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty."  Al- 
though there  was  substantial  contempo- 
raneous opposition  to  his  theory  and  p>rac- 
tlce.  there  are  few  today  who  would  disagree 
with  his  conception  of  the  Presidential  duty. 
It  Is  not  helpful,  however,  to  try  to  translate 
domestic  precedents  into  authority  for  for- 
eign operations. 

4.  Recent  Undeclared  Wars:  President 
Truman  ordered  American  troops  Into  Korea 
in  1950  without  prior  Congressional  au- 
thorization, and  Congress  never  entered  into 
a  subsequent  declaration  of  war.  President 
Johnson,  likewise  directed  massive  ground 
forces  to  South  Vietnam  and  instituted  the 
bombing  of  military  and  indtistrial  targets 
deep  Inside  North  Vietnam,  without  declara- 
tion of  war."*  Both  the  Korean  and  Indo- 
china conflicts  have  all  the  external  indicia 
of  war.  In  both  Instances  c^eratlons  have 
been  limited  by  barriers  that  may  seem  to  be 
artificial  from  the  military  standpoint,  but 
these  have  been  Imposed  by  Presidential  de- 
cision rather  than  because  of  legislative  re- 
striction. Congress  has  generally  acquiesced 
In  whatever  the  Presidents  in  charge  have 
thought  necessary  in  these  operations  and 
certainly  has  not  objected  to  the  state  of  de 
facto  war.  Even  though  there  was  no  ad- 
vance approval,  there  has  certainly  been 
ratification  of  the  situation  which  developed. 
There  may  be  a  state  of  war  In  fact  without 
formal  declaration,  and  Congress  may  effec- 
tively recognize  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  by  legislating  In  aid  of  the  operation, 
although  it  makes  no  formal  declaration. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  President 
may  direct  operations  as  commander  in  chief, 
on  the  basis  of  implied  Congressional  ap- 
proval. 

CONGRESSIONAL   APPROVAL    IS   EXPRESSED   OR 
IMPLIED 

Incidents  of  the  types  described  above 
have  been  the  subject  of  litigation  at  various 
times.  There  have  also  been  theoretical  de- 
bates in  Congress  over  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  Presidential  power.  The  general  ten- 
dency of  the  Judicial  opinions  and  legisla- 
tive discussions  has  been  to  support  execu- 
tive action.  In  almost  all  Instances,  however, 
there  has  been  express  or  Implied  Congres- 
sional approval.  There  have  been  criticisms 
over  details,  but  seldom  has  Congress  sought 
to  place  restrictions  on  the  President  with 
respect  to  operations  in  progress.  In  recent 
years,  particularly,  the  President  has  taken 
the  Initiative  and  Congress  has  usually 
acquiesced.'"  There  is  a  dearth  of  authority 
about  what  Congress  may  lawfully  do  to 
restrict  the  President  In  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  military  operations.  The 
problems  that  could  arise,  moreover,  might 
not  lend  themselves  to  adjudicatory  settle- 
ment. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  does  not 
acquire  power  simply  because  he  believes  that 
a  particular  course  of  action  Is  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  cur- 
rent hostile  military  operations.  The  Steel 
Seizure  Cases  arose  In  the  setting  of  the  Ko- 
rean War.  Steel  production  was  interrupted 
by  a  labor  dispute,  and  the  President  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
possession  of  the  steel  mills  Involved  so  that 
production  would  not  be  Interrupted  while 
Congress  was  considering  possible  leg^tslative 
solutions  to  the  problem.  The  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (six  to  three)  held  that  the 
President  had  acted  in  excess  of  his  author- 
ity, since  there  was  no  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  the  seizure."  The  several  opinions 
spoke  In  eloquent  terms  about  the  division 
of  governmental  power  as  set  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  about  the  binding  effect  of  the 
separation  of  powers  under  all  conditions. 
Even  Chief  Justice  Vinson's  dissenting  opin- 
ion emphasized  the  authority  of  Congress 
and  sought  to  Justify  the  seizure  on  the 
basis  of  other  expressions  of  Congressional 
intent.  None  of  the  Jiistlces  would  have  sus- 
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talned  the  seizure  In  the  face  of  an  express 
Congressional  prohibition. 

There  is  neither  legal  nor  historical  sup- 
port for  the  proposition  that  Congress  would 
be  trespassing  on  the  Presidential  prerogative 
if  It  should  assume  to  forbid  sustained  mlU- 
tary  operations  In  particular  areas  or  to  di- 
rect that  a  specific  military  venture  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

PRXSmENTIAL   AtTTHORITY    SUBJECT   TO    LKdSLA- 
nVE    RESTRICTIONS 

Questions  of  Congressional  power  to  de- 
limit or  to  terminate  a  war,  declared  or  de 
facto,  are  not  foreclosed  by  prior  authority. 
They  are  open  for  consideration  and  should 
be  considered  In  the  light  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  Constitution.  It  Is  funda- 
mental that  our  government  Is  a  popular 
government,  with  power  distributed  among 
the  several  branches  and  with  the  legislature 
as  repository  of  the  public  will. 

The  Nixon  Administration  opposed  the 
Cooper-Cburcn  amendment  on  the  cladm 
that  It  Interfered  with  the  Presidential  pre- 
rogative. It  has  sought,  however,  to  comply 
vtrlth  the  literal  terms  of  the  inhibitions 
against  use  of  ground  forces  and  advisers  in 
Cambodia."  If  this  resolution  were  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  observe  it.  The  attempts  at  compli- 
ance indicate  the  legitimacy  of  the  exercise 
of  Congressional  authority. 

The  Nixon  Administration  sought  to  Justify 
the  Initial  entry  Into  Cambodia  on  the 
ground  that  it  protected  American  troops  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  it  indicates  that  It  might 
take  similar  action  in  the  future  for  this 
same  purpose.  If  necessary.  If  a  military  op- 
eration were  in  progress  with  the  express  or 
implied  consent  of  Congress  and  if  American 
troops  were  threatened  by  hostile  forces  In  a 
neutral  nation,  then  the  President  undoubt- 
edly would  have  the  authority  to  direct  oper- 
ations against  these  forces,  in  the  absence  of 
legislative  restriction.  He,  of  course,  would 
have  to  weigh  the  dangers  of  violating  neu- 
trality, but  this  is  Irrelevant  in  a  discussion 
of  the  extent  of  Presidential  power. 

In  Cambodia,  however,  the  President  could 
have  eliminated  any  threat  to  the  American 
troops  by  withdrawing  them.  The  danger  was 
not  directly  to  the  troops  but  to  the  "pres- 
ence" which  the  administration  considered  It 
desirable  to  maintain.  If  the  presence  were 
lawful,  then  the  President  would  have  the 
right  to  protect  that  presence.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  would  have  the  authority  to 
maintain  the  presence  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
trary Congressional  direction. 

Why  shotild  Congress  not  be  able  to  say 
to  the  President-  "We  do  not  want  any 
ground  operations  by  American  forces  in 
Cambodia.  If  our  troops  in  Vietnam  are 
threatened  by  hostile  forces  in  Cambodian 
sanctuaries,  then  you  should  withdraw  them 
to  safe  positions,  but  should  not  go  into 
Cambodia"?  If  Congress  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  give  this  direction,  then  the  Pres- 
ident may  sustain  hostile  operations  in  a 
remote  theater  In  derogation  of  the  popular 
virtll. 

Congress,  furthermore,  should  be  able  to 
direct  the  President  to  bring  hostUitles  In  a 
particular  theater  to  an  end  either  immedi- 
ately or  within  the  confines  of  a  specified 
schedule.  Why  should  the  power  to  declare 
or  to  recognize  war  not  connote  the  power 
to  call  for  the  end  of  a  conflict?  The  President 
has  no  inherent  power  to  direct  that  a  con- 
flict be  continued  until  It  is  "won" — In  the 
sense  that  American  objectives  are  fulfilled. 
Nor  would  the  presence  of  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion Inhibit  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its 
authority.  Treaties  along  with  statutes  are 
the  "law  of  the  land",  but  a  treaty  may  be 
abrogated  by  legislative  enactment."  The 
President  may  have  the  power  to  use  military 
force  to  effectuate  the  obligations  of  an 
existing  treaty,  but  his  authority  is  clearly 
subject  to  legislative  restriction." 
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COMMANVEB'S    AXTrHOaiTT    IS    NOT    ALWAYS 

EXCI.C3IVX 

No  war,  declared  or  otherwise,  m»y  be 
maintained  without  Oongreeslonal  support 
There  must  be  provision  for  men  and  ma- 
teriel Congress  may  necessarily  use  its  ap-, 
proprlatlon  power  In  the  control  of  mllltaryl 
Involvements  and  commitments.  It  may  say] 
that  certain  funds  are  to  oe  used  for  urban! 
renewal  rather  than  for  armament,  and  thOj 
President  must  comply  with  the  instruction.. 
It  may  forbid  the  use  of  an  appropriation  for 
a  particular  Item  of  materiel,  and  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  violate  the  Instruction  even 
though  he  thought  It  unwise.  It  foUows  that 
Congress  may  say  In  so  manj  words  that  Its 
appropriations  are  not  to  be  used  for  opera- 
tions In  specified  nations  or  for  operations  In 
a    particular    theater   beyond   a   designated 

date.  '     ,      . 

The  decision  to  make  and  to  sustain  de- 
clared or  undeclared  wars  is  one  properly  ref- 
erable to  the  popular  wUl  ani  to  the  legis- 
lature as  the  agent  of  the  popular  wUl.  The 
President  may  direct  operations  as  com- 
mander In  chief,  and  Congress  may  not  or- 
dain or  establish  a  rival.  The  commander's 
authority,  however,  does  not  connote  exclu- 
sive power  to  determine  the  extent  and  dura- 
tion of  operations. 

A  conclusion  that  this  authority  Is  lodged 
In  the  President  free  from  legislative  control 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  populai 
government,  and  a  power  so  maintained  In 
the  face  of  Congressional  Inhibition  could  b< 
challenged  as  Illegitimate. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See.  e.g..  50  App.  U.S.C.  §  462(b) .  prescrib- 
ing a  sentence  of  up  to  five  years  for  burn- 
ing or  mutilating  draft  cards. 

'This  resolution,  adopted  August  7.  1964 
because  of  Information  about  attacks  agalnsi 
attacks  on  American  warships  In  the  Oulf  ol 
Tonkin,  gave  the  President  the  authority  "U 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  an] 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  Unite* 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression". 

'  The  ultimate  form  of  this  proposal  is  em- 
bodied In  the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Ac' 
of  1971  and  reads  as  follows:  "(Federal  fundi i 
are  not  to  be  usedl  to  finance  the  Introduc 
tlon  of  United  States  ground  combat 
troops  Into  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  Unlte<ll 
States  advisors  to  or  for  Cambodian  mlUtar  ■ 
forces  In  Cambodia." 

•The  purpose  of  this  proposal,  which  as- 
sumed several  forms  In  the  91st  Congress, 
was  to  set  a  date  for  the  termination  of  thu 
Involvement  of  American  forces  In  Vietnam 

» McCulloch    V.    Maryland,    4    Wheat.    31  I 

(1819). 

'The  Fedeealist  No.  69  (Hamilton)  state i 
that  the  Presidential  power  Is  less  substan  ■ 
tlal  than  the  power  of  the  British  Crown 
because  It  does  not  Include  the  power  to  "de  • 
Clare  war"  or  to  "raise  armies".  The  Feder- 
alist No.  74  (Hamilton)  emphasizes  the  new  I 
for  unitary  command  of  operations,  as  justl  ■ 
flcatlon  for  the  power. 

•See  CoRWiN,  The  President:  Ottice  an) 
Powers  209-211  (4th  ed.  1957). 

'  See  1  MoBRisoN  and  Commacek,  Th^ 
Oeowth  op  the  American  Repttblic,  373- 
374,  388-389  (3d  ed..  New  York,  Oxford,  1942) 

»  Herring,  A  History  of  Latin  America  , 
429-432  (1961),  429-432  (Haiti),  464-46  5 
(Nicaragua).  473-478  (Panama).  , 

"See  The  Constitution  of  the  Unite i 
States  0/  America.  Revised  and  Annotatei, 
540-542  (O.P.O.,  1963). 

"Corwln,  op.  cit.  note  7,  at  200-201.  Coe- 
gress  declared  that  "by  the  act  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  Unite  1 
States".  Morrison  and  Commager,  cp.  cf :. 
Note  8,  at  592. 

■»In  the  Prize  Cases.  2  Black  636  (1863]  , 
the  Court  recognized  a  right  of  "prize  anS 
capture"  appropriate  under  the  laws  of  war, 
saying:  "As  a  civil  war  Is  never  publicly  pre- 
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claimed,  eo  nomine,  against  Insurgents.  Its 
actual  existence  Is  a  fact  In  our  domestic 
history  which  the  court  U  bound  to  notice 
and  to  know.  ..."  In  Texas  v.  White.  7  WaU. 
700  (1869),  the  Court  held  that  Texas  had 
never  Uuly  left  the  Union,  and  that  the  acts 
of  Its  legislature  In  attempting  secession 
were  "absolutely  null". 

''See  2  Warren,  The  Supreme  Cottbt  in 
United  States  History  486-487  (1929).  Case 
of  Jeflerson  Davis,  7  Fed.  Cas.  63  (No.  3621d.) . 
Davis  was  never  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charges  against  him. 

'•  Oorwln,  op.  cit.  note  7,  at  228-234. 

"There  U  merit  In  Mr.  Deutsch's  sugges- 
tion that  a  declaration  of  war  may  be 
omitted  because  Congress  does  not  want  to 
Indicate  total  commitment.  As  to  North  Ko- 
rea and  North  Vietnam,  moreover,  there  are 
theoretical  problems  because  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
either  as  a  separate  nation. 

"Corwln,  op.  at.,  note  7,  at  171,  184-193, 
201-204. 

"  Youngstovm  Sheet  &  Tuhe  Company  v. 
Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579  (1952).  The  Court  gave 
substantial  attention  to  the  faUtire  of  Con- 
gress to  Include  selziire  authority  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  1947,  in  spite  of  suggestions, 
and  to  the  President's  failure  to  make  use 
of  the  methods  provided  In  the  act  for  avoid- 
ing strikes. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  use  of  legalism  and  subter- 
fuge in  trying  to  assist  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment. whUe  maintaining  apparent  com- 
pliance with  the  restrictions  on  American 
ground  forces  and  advisers.  See  Dudman, 
US  Deception  in  Cambodia,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  January  28,  1971,  at  1-C.  As  to  the 
use  of  American  troops  In  Laos,  see  Time. 
February  22.  1971.  page  24. 

■»  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Revised  and  Annotated  (O.P.O., 
1963).  at  470-473;  Whitney  v.  Robertson,  124 
U.S.  190  (1888). 

™It  Is  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the 
President  Is  necessarily  bound  to  use  mili- 
tary force  In  support  of  another  nation  pur- 
suant to  a  treaty  obligation.  Surely  he  has 
the  authority  to  consider  the  situation  as 
it  is  presented  at  the  time  decision  Is  neces- 
sary. Might  he  not  conclude  that  available 
forces  are  Inadequate  in  view  of  other  com- 
mitments, or  that  conditions  had  changed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  so  that  in- 
tervention vrould  not  be  In  the  national 
interest,  or  that  the  use  of  force  should  be 
considered  by  Congress? 
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nonite  Disaster  Service,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Salvation  Army  are 
mentioned. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Mennonite  Disas- 
ter Service  in  the  legislation  last  year 
was  recognition  of  the  outstanding  and 
unselfish  work  done  by  the  Mennonltes 
when  disasters  occur. 

The  Iowa  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
has  served  admirably  when  needed.  It 
has  been  very  effective  and  helpful  when 
disasters  struck  at  Belmond,  Olewein, 
Charles  City,  and  Yorktown.  They  have 
helped  when  floods  struck  at  Clinton, 
Davenport,  Muscatine,  Marshalltown, 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  Chelsea. 

The  leadership  of  the  Iowa  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  comes  from  the  First 
District.  The  officers  are  Glenn  Quen- 
gerlch,  president,  Wellman;  Mark 
Swartzendruben,  Iowa  coordinator,  Ka- 
lona;  and  Wilbur  Swartzendruben, 
chairman  of  Iowa  field  directors.  Well- 
man. 

We  all  owe  the  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  a  thank  you  for  their  work. 


MENNONITE  DISASTER  SERVICE 
RECEIVES  RECOGNITION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  efforts  of  the  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  have  gone  relatively  un- 
heralded. 

The  outstanding  work  of  the  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  was  recognized 
by  the  Congress  last  year  when  It  was 
named  for  the  first  time  in  disaster  relief 
legislation. 

Last  year  Congress  changed  and  im- 
proved the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  disaster  situations.  The  legisla- 
tion directs  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  coordinate  relief  activities 
of  volunteer  organizations.  Only  three 
organizations  were  specifically  cited  in 
the  legislation.  In  addition  to  the  Men- 


BOSTON   IPrVITATIONAL    SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS  DAY 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  woiUd  like  to  call 
my  colleagues  attention  to  an  event 
which  will  take  place  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  the  9th  Congressional  District,  which 
I  represent:  the  1971  Boston  Invitational 
Special  Olympics  conducted  by  the  de- 
partment of  special  classes  and  physical 
education  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
proclamation,  as  follows: 

A  Proclamation  1971 

(By  Hon.  LoinsE  Day  Hicks.  Member  of 
Congress) 

Whereas.  The  Department  of  Special 
Classes  and  Physical  Education  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  wUl  this  year  conduct  the 
Boston  Invitational  Special  Olymp.cs  for  spe- 
cial children,  and 

Whereas,  This  Is  another  first  for  the  City 
of  Boston  and  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and.  only  the  third  time  in  the  United 
States  that  a  statewide  meet  of  this  nature 
has  been  held,  and 

Whereas.  It  is  highly  fitting  that  the  Boston 
Invitational  Special  Olympics  be  observed  by 
the  United  States  In  testimony  of  our  coun- 
try's concern  for  its  special  children,  and 

Whereas,  through  the  Special  Olympics, 
these  youngsters  are  able  to  learn  the  spirit 
of  good  sportsmanship,  teamwork  and 
healthy  competition  which  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  those  qualities  of  today's  youth  which  bode 
well  for  our  country's  future. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, do  hereby  proclaim  May  4,  1971. 
as  Boston  Invitational  Special  Olympics  Day 
(Trainable)  and  further  proclaim  May  18, 
1971,  as  Boston  Invitational  Special  Olym- 
pics Day  (Educable)  and  urge  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  event  and  to  participate  fittingly  In  Its 
observance. 

Given  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington,  D.C.  this  twenty- 


April  28,  1971 


eighth  day  of  April,  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord, 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
One,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  the  One  Hundred  Ninety- 
Fifth. 


THE  QUESTIONS  OF  MY  LAI  4 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Fred  Jago,  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought — as  have  many 
Americans — to  the  killings  at  Mylai  and 
the  sentencing  of  Lt.  William  Galley. 

These  tragic  incidents  have  deepened 
the  concern  of  many  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion about  the  Indochina  war  and  our 
role  in  it.  Brought  vividly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans,  they  have  shown 
the  bloody  waste  that  this  war  has 
brought. 

Mr.  Jago  has  written  a  well -docu- 
mented statement  concerning  the  Calley 
Incident  and  the  ravages  of  war.  His 
statement  follows: 

The  Qttestions  of  My  Lai  4 

On  29  March  1971,  a  military  court-martial 
found  Lieutenant  William  L.  Calley.  Jr.  guilty 
of  the  premeditated  murder  of  22  Vietnamese 
civilians  on  16  March  1968  In  an  attack  on 
the  hamlet  of  My  Lal  4.  The  verdict  brings 
disgrace  to  the  young  officer  and  shame  to 
our  nation,  our  government,  our  army  and 
our  people.  But  more  than  that,  the  Calley 
trial  has  raised  painful  questions  regarding 
the  true  and  final  responsibility  for  crimes 
of  war. 

As  Individual  citizens  or  as  a  nation,  we 
cannot  condone  what  occurred  at  My  Lal.  But 
neither  can  we.  In  good  conscience,  permit 
Just  six  superior  officers  to  Judge  this  as  an 
Isolated  Incident,  the  g^ullt  and  responsibility 
for  which  rests  solely  with  Lieutenant  CaUey, 
when  in  fact  the  complete  details  and  ulti- 
mate responsibility  may  never  be  Justly 
determined 

War  Is  the  most  repugnant  act  that  man- 
kind can  Inflict  upon  Itself.  It  has  spawned 
brutality  and  atrocities  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  particularly  with  regard  to  Innocent 
populations.  Defenseless  civilians  have  fallen 
prey  to  warring  armies  under  the  guise  of 
reprisal  for  "aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy" 
or  as  object  lessons  for  those  who  might  be 
contemplating  such  aid.  During  the  history 
of  this  great  nation,  our  people  and  our  gov- 
ernment have  contributed  to  or  participated 
In  many  acts  far  more  brutal  than  those  for 
which  Lieutenant  CaUey  stands  convicted. 

Wholesale  slaughter,  for  example.  Is  no 
stranger  to  America.  In  1637,  while  this  coun- 
try was  stlU  In  Its  colonial  childhood,  Oov- 
emor  Vance  sent  orders  from  Boston  that  the 
Pequot  Indians  were  to  be  exterminated. 
Captain  John  Mason,  In  obeyance  to  these 
orders,  attacked  the  Pequot  fort  at  what  Is 
now  Oroton,  Connecticut  and  annihilated 
over  1,000  men,  women  and  children.  Captain 
Mason  was  applauded  for  his  efforts. 

In  July,  1675,  It  was  customary  for  uni- 
formed armies  to  face  each  other  on  a  field 
of  honor,  fire  back  and  forth,  rank  ufton 
rank,  until  the  defeated  army  retired.  But  a 
drastic  change  was  In  the  making.  The 
colonists  were  exposed  to  the  tactics  of  the 
true  guerilla.  The  Indian,  much  like  the 
Viet  Cong  of  our  times,  slipped  In  and  out 
of  the  vast  wilderness  to  attack  when  ever 
they  felt  they  had  the  advantage,  then 
melted  away  again.  Colonists  had  been  horri- 
fied by  the  brutality  of  these  raids  and  a 
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unit  under  Captain  Samuel  Mosely  respond- 
ed m  kind.  After  a  fierce  engagement  with 
the  Wampanoags  at  Swansea.  Massachusetts, 
a  young  lieutenant  took  the  first  Indian 
scalps  of  the  war  and  sent  the  grisly  tro- 
phies to  Boston.  Scalping  and  mutilation  of 
the  enemy  soon  became  an  accepted  after- 
action occurrence. 

After  the  defeat  of  Metacomet,  son  of  the 
famed  Massasolt,  one  Captain  Benjamin 
Church  ordered  the  chief  beheaded  and  quar- 
tered. Metacomet's  head  was  sent  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  It  was  displayed  on  a  gibbet 
tor  20  years  as  a  reminder  to  other  tribes. 
A  hand  was  sent  to  Boston,  while  the  rest 
of  the  body  was  left  to  rot  because  the 
Plymouth  authorities  would  not  permit  It  to 
be  burled.  Par  from  being  accused  of  any 
virrong  doing.  Captain  Church  was  hailed  as 
a  military  hero. 

In  1779,  the  father  of  our  country,  George 
Washington,  ordered  General  John  Sullivan 
to  not  only  "overrun  but  destroy"  the  Iro- 
quois nation.  During  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing massacre,  a  young  Lieutenant  and  a 
fellow  officer  recorded  the  skinning  of  two 
Indians  from  the  hips  down  for  boot  legs, 
"one  pair  for  the  Major,  another  for  him- 
self." 

Fort  commanders  of  the  period  developed 
their  own  special  tactics.  They  would  trade 
with  the  Indians  under  terms  of  peace,  using 
blankets  from  the  small  pox  hospitals  as 
barter.  The  disease  decimated  more  than  one 
tribe  with  dreadful  consequences  among  the 
women  and  children,  but  without  comment 
from  a  grateful  nation. 

One  can  easily  learn  of  Ctister's  Last  Stand, 
where  the  vaunted  hero  of  the  Civil  War  and 
212  of  his  men  were  killed  In  a  military  en- 
gagement against  superior  odds,  an  attack 
which  the  good  General  carried  out  In  total 
dlsreg^ard  of  published  orders.  With  a  good 
deal  more  diligent  searching,  one  may  also 
find  that  Custer  also  wiped  out  the  sleeping 
village  of  Black  Kettle  prior  to  the  encounter 
at  Little  Big  Horn,  and  killed  men,  women 
and  children,  not  to  mention  700  ponies. 
Thirteen  years  later,  the  Army  surrounded 
and  disarmed  the  village  of  Chief  Big  Foot. 
The  village  was  then  fired  upon  with  rifles, 
cannon  and  newly  deployed  machine  guns. 
Over  300  men,  women  and  children  perished. 
One  surviving  squaw.  Interviewed  by  a  gov- 
ernment Investigator,  was  found  to  have 
suffered  14  separate  wounds.  Oliver  LaFarge, 
the  noted  historian,  has  commented  how 
typically  the  Incident  at  Little  Big  Horn  is 
famous  as  the  Custer  Massacre,  but  the 
slaughter  of  Big  Foot's  village  Is  known 
officially  as  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee ! 

Outrageous  acts  such  as  this  were  not 
limited  to  Indian  engagements.  They  have 
occured  In  every  war  In  which  this  nation  has 
been  involved.  Official  outcry,  if  any,  has  gen- 
erally been  reserved  for  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  Those  north  of  the  MSLSon- 
EMxon  Line  are  familiar  with  the  victorious 
General  Sherman  and  the  suffering  of  the 
Federal  prisoners  at  Andersonvllle.  Is  there 
a  single  old  family  In  Atlanta  who  holds 
Abraham  Lincoln's  prized  General  In  regard? 
And  what  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  con- 
fined at  Fort  Mott  or  Fort  Delaware?  A  tat- 
tered diary,  a  forgotten  letter  or  scores  of 
weed-covered  graves  must  be  found  and  con- 
sulted to  balance  the  scales  of  Justice. 

Wanton  destruction  of  civilians  reached  a 
zenith  during  the  Second  World  War.  The 
outrage  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  "Day  of  In- 
famy" Is  known  by  all.  The  Japanese  have 
been  condemned  for  using  the  tactical  ad- 
vantage of  surprise  to  carry  out  a  successful 
attack  against  a  strategic  If  over-confident 
military  target.  The  primary  victims  con- 
sisted of  ships,  airplanes  and  servicemen. 
The  United  States  and  Indeed  the  world 
tries  to  reconcile  the  loss  of  civilian  life  at 
Hiroshima  where  78.000  were  killed  during 
the  first  atomic  bombing.  A  similar  catas- 
trophe   met   the    Inhabitants    of    Nagasaki. 
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Few,  however,  remember  that  a  much  greater 
loss  of  life  occurred  In  March,  1946,  when 
another  ctvUlan  target,  Tokyo,  suffered  94.000 
killed  In  an  Allied  incendiary  raid. 

Mention  the  London  Blitz  and  one  gains 
Instant  sympathy  for  the  61.000  British  civ- 
ilians who  died  as  a  result  of  German  bom- 
ber and  missile  sorties  over  a  five-year  peri- 
od. The  Allies.  In  return.  Inflicted  over  305,- 
000  civilian  fatalities  on  the  Germans  while 
making  7V4  million  homeless.  Approximately 
80,000  of  these  died  In  a  single  allied  flre 
storm  at  Hamburg  in  August.  1943. 

How  do  these  statistics  compare  with  Lieu- 
tenant Calley's  crime  of  killing  22  civilians. 
Can  we  Justify  a  verdict  of  murder  In  light 
of  what  our  government  has  not  only  sanc- 
tioned but  ordered  In  the  past?  Can  anyone 
who  cheered  V-E  Day  or  V-J  Day  now  assume 
the  cloak  of  righteous  Indignation? 

Lieutenant  Calley  has  been  sentenced  to 
life  Imprisonment  for  his  part  at  My  Lal  4. 
How  does  his  punishment  compare  with  oth- 
er war  crimes  against  innocent  clvUtans? 
Most  have  gone  unpublished,  untried  and  un- 
punished. In  July.  1948,  Alfried  Krupp  was 
sentenced  to  12  years  In  prison  and  forfeiture 
of  his  property  for  the  "murder,  pillage,  en- 
slavement and  cruel  treatment  of  masses  of 
people."  Six  years  later,  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner John  J.  McCloy  freed  him  and  re- 
stored his  property,  the  disposal  of  which 
had  never  even  begun.  On  the  other  hand. 
General  Tamashlta  was  condemned  and  hung 
by  this  country  for  atrocities  committed  dur- 
ing four  years  of  Philippine  occupation.  Yet. 
the  General  had  assumed  command  only  nine 
days  before  the  surrender.  He  paid  for  the 
guilt  of  high  command  with  his  life,  while 
most  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  crimes 
were  not  prosecuted.  What  strange  set  of 
rules  governs  our  involvement  In  war  that 
orders  acts  on  the  magnitude  of  Hamburg 
and  Hiroshima  yet  prosecutes  Lieutenant 
Calley;  frees  Krupp  and  sentences  the  Lleu- 
tencmt  to  life  imprisonment;  hangs  General 
Tamashlta  and  charges  Colonel  Oran  Hen- 
derson only  with  attempting  to  cover  up  the 
Incident  at  My  Lal?  Has  America  grown  so 
large  and  powerful  that  It  must  address  It- 
self to  a  serious  problem  with,  "Do  as  I  say, 
not  as  I  do?"  At  the  same  time,  Is  our  na- 
tion no  longer  big  enough  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  its  actions  except  at  the  expense 
of  a  solitary  subordinate  officer? 

America  must  not  Judge  a  single  man  for 
the  cumulative  wrongs  of  a  nation.  We 
cannot  sacrifice  Lieutenant  Calley  for  what 
so  many  have  already  admitted  doing  and 
what  so  many  more  have  done  without  pub- 
lic disclosure.  A  recent  veteran  wrote  pub- 
Ucally: 

"I  served  In  Vietnam  at  the  same  time  as 
Lieutenant  Calley.  What  that  man  and  his 
men  are  being  tried  for  was,  and  probably 
still  Is  an  everyday  occurrence  over  there.  .  .  . 
If  I  were  to  total  all  the  men,  women  and 
children  we  shot  because  they  looked  like  V.C. 
In  the  age  group  between  15  and  40.  or 
were  too  scared  to  stand  still  when  we  ap- 
proached, you  could  double  the  number 
killed  at  My  Lal.  ...  If  the  Army  and  the 
people  must  Judge  that  man  and  his  men 
then  they  had  better  Judge  me  and  the  three 
million  other  men  that  pulled  time  In  that 

heU-hole " 

Captain  Robert  Marasco,  a  former  Green 
Beret,  outraged  at  the  Calley  verdict,  has 
publlcally  admitted  the  murder  of  a  Viet- 
namese triple  agent  at  the  behest  of  the  CIA 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  "our  chain  of 
command." 

Unquestionably,  the  pride  of  our  elite 
forces  has  been  diminished.  Worse  still,  the 
laudatory  If  fanciful  notion  of  a  volunteer 
Army  has  suffered  a  severe  setback.  What  en- 
couragement remains  for  those  willing  to 
imdertake  a  distasteful  task  If  the  shadow  of 
indictment  hangs  over  each  act? 

The  heart  and  soul  of  any  military  estab- 
lishment is  obedience  to  orders.  Countless 
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hours  are  spent  In  basic  training,  drill  andi 
exercise  to  instill  this  obedience  to  com-| 
mand  without  question,  without  reservation^ 
without  hesitation.  Some  take  orders,  few] 
give  orders,  the  majority  must  do  both.  Th^ 
responalbUlty  for  Issuing  an  order  has  al-j 
ways  been  determined  by  one's  position  Inj 
the  chain  of  command.  Now,  even  the  reclpU 
ent  of  the  order  must  assume  great  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  it  out.  The  decision  ol| 
Colonel  Kelly  and  his  tribunal  has  under-* 
mined  the  very  foundation  of  command  b^ 
making  self-debate  an  integral  part  of  th^ 
response  to  the  order.  The  posslbUlty  o^ 
prosecution  must  now  be  weighed  heavily  be^ 
fore  acting.  But  there  Is  no  time  to  debat^ 
morality  with  oneself  In  the  Jeopardy  o< 
combat,  no  time  to  make  Judgments  on  th* 
legal  consequences.  Those  who  hesitate  wlU 
die.  I 

Baseball  Is  a  relatively  slow-moving  gam* 
with  few  "penalUes ",  so  to  speak.  Football 
Is  a  contact  sport  Involving  an  Intricate  sys^ 
tern  of  penalties  for  Infractions  of  the  r\ile^ 
loe  hockey  Is  even  faster  and  rougher,  ret 
fleeted  In  the  serloxisness  of  the  penaltlei 
such  as  slashing,  fighting  and  misconductt 
Players  are  required  to  leave  the  game  fof' 
varying  durations  to  "cool  off"  rather  thaA 
simply  lose  some  distance  to  the  goal.  Wart- 
fare,  and  especially  the  "dirty"  war  of  the 
guerilla  Is  not  conducted  on  a  well  marke<l 
field  according  to  prescribed  regulations.  !*■ 
Is  not  a  game.  It  Is  kill  or  be  killed.  Thi 
rule  Is  survival,  the  penalty  Is  death. 

In  the  excitement  and  frustration  of  com! 
petitive  sports,  with  nothing  but  prld^. 
bruises  or  the  final  score  In  question,  s" 
perbly  trained  athletes  will  strike  out 
friends  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  opponen 
They  will  attack  with  the  only  weapo" 
avallable;  a  fist,  a  foot,  a  hockey  stick.  Is  , 
so  shockingly  Incomprehensible  then,  thajt 
para-professlonals,  facing  possible  death  dr 
maiming  of  themselves  or  their  comrades  will 
react  during  armed  conflict?  When  attackefl 
by  mortal  enemies  in  the  guise  of  friendly? 
dvUlans  who  flaunt  the  so-called  rules  i^f 
warfare.  Is  It  wrong  or  unexpected  that  o\4r 
soldiers  respond  with  the  weapons  of  w4r 
with  which  they  have  been  equipped  anid 
trained? 

In  conventional  warfare,  the   enemy  caki 
.  usually   be   Identified   by  location,   unifoni, 
racial  characterlstlos,  language,  weapons  or 
similar  means.  Guerilla  warfare  adds  a  ne*r 
dimension  of  xmcertainty  and  raises  the  rldk 
severely.  Early  Americans  were  fortunate  Ip. 
that  the  red-skinned  man  wearing  feathery. 
loincloth  and  war  paint  while  carrying  a  bo^v 
and  riding  a  saddleless  poay.  was  assumed 
to  be  the  enemy.  The  guerilla  of  our  tlrte 
carries  no  flag  or  banner,  wears  no  unifoi 
looks  and  talks  like  a  great  n\any  others,  ks 
male  or  female  and  can  be  of  almost  any 
age.  No  battle  lines  are  drawn  across  whiah 
all  are  foe.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  gante 
played  between  two  large  teams  without  uni- 
forms? Have  you  felt  the  confusion  and  frus- 
tration of  not  being  able  to  identify  your 
side?  And  they  weren't  even  shooting  at  yoii! 
In   a   flreflght,   friend    and   foe    alike   will 
perish  because  one  cannot  "sort  and  kl""" 
any  more  than  one  can  selectively  cook 
certain  vegetables  In  a  pot  of  boUtng 
The  time  honored   "hands-up"  of  surre 
has   even   became   suspect,    since   the   ch 
running    forward   In   apparent   pauilc   ml^ 
be  concealing  a  deadly  hand-grenade  or  kn 
behind     his     "Innocent"     back.     Lleuter - 
Galley   didn't   Initiate   theee   conditions. 
Inherited  them. 

It  has  often  happened  that  ordinary  .  , 
pie  have  reacted  in  extraordinary  fashion 
under  strws.  Non-swimmers  have  attempljed 
to  save  a  drowning  child,  while  other  w^U 
balanced  Imdlvlduals  have  tram{^ed  each 
other  In  panic  attempting  to  flee  a  bumlpg 
building.  Soldiers  expose  themselves  to  cer- 
tain death  to  save  a  comrade.  We  reward  siich 
action  with  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Others, 
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der  similar  strese,  may  display  cowardice  or 
flee  the  scene  of  action.  We  charge  them  with 
desertion  and  punish  them.  The  majority  of 
thoee  committed  to  action  Just  do  the  Job 
at  hand  In  a  most  acceptable  manner.  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  does  not  deserve  a  decoration 
for  valor  for  his  action  at  My  Lai.  but  neither 
can  he  be  charged  with  cowardice  under  flre. 
Under  sentence  of  the  military  court  on  one 
hand,  the  recipient  of  massive  public  senti- 
ment on  the  other,  the  Lieutenant  Is  neither 
fiah  nor  fowl,  guilty  of  a  malicious  act  at 
worst,  a  crime  of  excess  at  best. 

The  history  of  man  has  proven  and  the  law 
has  granted  that  most  men  will  kill  In  the 
defense  of  their  life  or  the  lives  of  loved 
ones.  History  has  also  proven  that  ordinary 
men  can  and  have  been  trained  to  kill  ex- 
pertly In  war  when  ordered  to  do  so.  Some 
men  wlU  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing.  If  the 
sanction  of  the  battlefield  Is  not  available  to 
them,  they  will  use  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
Others  of  strict  moral  or  rellgloxis  belief  re- 
fuse to  kill  under  any  circumstances.  Under 
normal  conditions,  comprehensive  testing 
determines  those  Individuals  who  are  suit- 
able for  military  service.  As  a  function  of 
Indoctrination,  environment  and  training 
those  chosen  to  do  so  become  killers  on 
commnad.  Actual  combat  can  and  has 
changed  all  this  In  an  Instant,  for  better  or 
for  worse. 

Combat  can  easily  generate  a  maelstorm  of 
emotion  where  after  one  attack,  men  will  re- 
spond to  ancient  Instinct  and  go  to  bed  with 
the  women  of  the  fallen  village,  despite  moral 
considerations,  against  authority  and  In  vio- 
lation of  fraternization  rules.  Yet.  during  a 
later  attack,  these  same  men  will  respond  to 
a  new  and  volatile  Instinct  by  Indiscrim- 
inately killing  women  and  children  without 
visible  guilt. 

If  Lleutwiant  Galley  were  Indeed  a  mur- 
derer. It  would  no  doubt  have  been  detected 
during   the   physical    and   mental   screening 
process.    If   instead,   and   as   maintained    by 
the  defense,  he  has  been  trained  to  kill  by 
the  Army,  sanctioned  to  kill  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  dei^oyed  to  kill  by  order  of  his 
superiors,  how  must  we  now  Judge  the  man? 
If  Lieutenant  Calley  Issued  the  orders  and 
committed  these  crimes  of  his  own  volition, 
we  must  Investigate  the  system  which  grants 
him  the  authority  of  command  as  well  as  the 
system  which  trained  him.  If  he  only  fol- 
lowed orders  from  a  superior,  we  must  In- 
vestigate the  Issuing  authority  and  the  sys- 
tem which  permitted  him  to  respond  as  he 
did.  If  he  was  weaik,  should  we  blame  him 
or  the  system  which  screened  him  and  ap- 
proved his  appointment  to  the  officer  corps? 
If  he  made  an  error  of  Judgment  should  we 
Judge  him  so  harshly?  In  any  case,  we  must 
question  the  ambiguity  of  the  chain  of  com- 
mand, all  the  circumstances  which  surround 
the  incident,  all  the  Individuals  Involved,  the 
physical,  psychological  and  moral  aspects  of 
combat  and  the  unique  pressures  which  can 
easily   upset   the   delicate  balance  of  these 
factors.  Indeed,  we  must  examine  the  very 
nature  of  war. 

Was  It  an  excess  of  skill?  An  accurate  re- 
sponse to  orders?  A  deficiency  In  Judgment? 
A  temporary  loss  of  his  rational  thought 
process  triggered  by  the  action  of  the  mo- 
ment? Or  as  some  have  noted,  does  the  Inci- 
dent refiect  a  total  disintegration  of  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  nation?  Who  among  us  Is 
qualified  to  make  an  unequivocal  determina- 
tion? Is  there  a  single  person,  committee, 
tribunal  or  population  equipped  to  assess 
the  findings?  Can  anyone  but  God  know  for 
certain  the  mind  of  the  soldier  at  the  instant 
he  kilU? 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  nation  to 
subscribe  to  international  rules  or  sign  agree- 
ments for  limitation  of  war  because  death  is 
far  removed  from  the  conference  tables  at 
Geneva.  But  death  Is  very  personal  when 
administered  at  the  end  of  a  bayonet  or  by 
a  screaming  piece  of  shrapnel  making  Its  way 
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through  a  steaming  Jungle  of  a  foreign  land. 
Would  International  negotiations  be  the  same 
If  the  combatants  and  the  diplomats  ex- 
changed places  for  a  few  weeks?  Would  the 
outcry  be  as  vocal  If  our  population  were 
enduring  a  war  such  as  Korea  or  Southeast 
Asia? 

Until  someone  has  experienced  death  and 
destruction  from  an  enemy  and  has  in- 
filcted  casualties  upon  him  in  return,  he 
must  not  be  too  quick  to  Judge  another's 
action  under  stress  according  to  "accepted 
rules  of  conduct."  America  has  not  wit- 
nessed war  on  Its  own  land  for  105  years  this 
month.  During  the  1960's.  the  last  survivor 
of  the  Civil  War  died,  taking  to  the  grave 
the  final  account  of  what  It  Is  like  to  fight 
for  a  home,  a  family,  a  government  or  an 
Ideal  on  American  soil.  No  one  can  truly 
counsel  us  in  that  respect,  yet  it  Is  Indeed  a 
prime  factor  In  any  final  analysis  of  warfare 
But  can  we  view  this  phenomenon  through 
the  eyes  of  another  nation,  another  civilian 
population  or  another  time?  Can  we  recon- 
struct or  simulate  this  experience  any  more 
than  we  can  simulate  death? 

In  a  world  shrunken  by  rapid  communica- 
tion, people  form  strong  and  Immediate 
opinions.  The  government  must  weigh  these 
opinions  carefully  If  It  Is  to  maintain  the  re- 
spect of  the  people.  Public  sentiment  must 
not,  however,  replace  or  negate  the  law. 
Neither  must  the  law  be  used  as  grounds 
for  abdicating  the  responsibility  to  protect 
the  rights  of  our  citizens.  The  government 
must  lead  the  way  In  providing  full  dis- 
closure of  the  circumstances  and  equal  prose- 
cution of  all  levels  of  guilt,  regardlees  of  na- 
tional pride  or  embarrassment. 

President  Nixon  has  chosen  to  Intervene 
In  the  My  Lai  Incident  with  respect  to  Lieu- 
tenant Galley's  conviction.  He  will  make  the 
final  Judgment  in  the  case.  This  is  a  monu- 
mental responslbUlty  for  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive. The  President  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
weigh  the  evidence  from  many  points  of 
view.  As  the  popularly  elected  head  of  state, 
he  represents  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  opinions  they  express.  As  President,  he 
represents  the  government  which  creates, 
malnUlns  and  deploys  our  armed  forces; 
and  which  challengiBd  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nism by  oommittimg  our  troops  to  Southeast 
Asia.  As  the  leader  of  the  strongest  free  na- 
tion In  the  world,  his  diplomats  have  pro- 
poeed  and  our  country  has  ratified  many  of 
the  agreements  for  limiting  war.  while  cham- 
pioning the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  he  commands  all  the  Lieutenant  Gal- 
leys who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States.  Penally,  as  Mr.  Nixon,  citizen,  hus- 
oand  and  father,  the  President  must  look  at 
My  Lai  through  the  eyes  of  a  deeply  religious, 
concerned  American. 

America  must  not  allow  the  finger  of  fate 
to  point  to  Lieutenant  Calley  for  300  years 
of  combat  atrocities.  Even  If  the  verdict  Is 
upheld,  will  one  lifetime  of  hard  labor  atone 
for  the  sickness  of  war?  For  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley, the  accusation  alone  was  a  more  severe 
punishment  than  he  can  ever  overcome  In 
the  eyes  of  a  compassionate  but  naive  world, 
he  has  been  stripped  of  his  uniform  and 
his  honor.  What  can  confinement  add? 

Our  nation  has  suffered  a  bruised  image, 
the  United  States  Army  has  exposed  an  oc- 
cupational cancer,  and  Lieutenant  Calley 
has  been  destroyed.  Like  Billy  Mitchell  and 
Douglas  MacArthur.  he  will  fade  away  in 
time,  but  it  will  hardly  be  the  end.  One  smaU 
tumor  was  removed  In  a  less  than  delicate 
battlefield  operation,  a  greater  threat  re- 
mains. The  condition  of  the  patient  has  been 
made  known  to  the  world. 

The  Jury  has  rendered  Its  verdict  and  pro- 
nounced a  harsh  sentence.  The  public  has 
been  decisive  In  passing  Its  own  Judgment. 
Lieutenant  Calley  accepted  his  sentence  with 
a  salute  and  the  statwnent,  "I'll  do  my  best, 
sir."  His  country  must  do  no  less. 
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UNITED  STATES  OFFERS  NEW 
POW  PROPOSAL 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  ixoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  in  a  speech  to  the  Capital  Chapter 
of  the  Air  Force  Association  has  outlined 
a  new  plan  to  help  ease  the  plight  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Indochina. 

The  Secretary  said  prisoners  of  war 
from  both  sides  could  be  interned  in  a 
neutral  country.  This  would  mean  an  end 
to  the  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment 
American  men  are  being  subjected  to  at 
the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
I  for  one  wholeheartedly  endorse  this 
proposal. 

Once  again  this  Nation  has  shown  its 
willingness  to  negotiate,  to  meet  our 
enemies  more  than  half  way  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
bringing  our  men  home. 

Hopefully,  the  so-called  "peace"  group 
in  this  country  will  be  as  vocal  in  sup- 
port of  this  humanitarian  effort  as  they 
are  in  trying  to  tear  down  this  Nation  in 
the  name  of  peaceful  protest. 

For  the  information  of  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  entire  text  of  Secretary  Laird's  his- 
toric report: 
Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird 

It  Is  an  honor  to  receive  the  award  that 
you  have  conferred  on  me.  I  accept  It  with 
gratitude  deepened  by  my  knowledge  of  your 
dedicated  support  for  the  cause  of  adequate 
national  defense  and  your  unflagging  con- 
cern for  American  servicemen  and  women. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  Air  Force  Association  for  Its  dedicated  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  want  to 
share  with  you  today  what  to  me  Is  a  hope- 
ful development  on  this  Important  Issue. 

This  year  the  Air  Force  Association  cele- 
brates Its  sliver  anniversary.  In  1946,  when 
your  Association  was  established  by  Jlmmle 
Doollttle  and  other  far-sighted  citizens,  our 
country  was  dismantling  the  military  forces 
that  had  defeated  aggression  In  Europe  and 
In  Asia. 

The  Air  Force  Association  began  Its  exist- 
ence to  combat  the  dangers  of  reckless  re- 
duction In  the  nation's  armed  strength.  This 
Is  still  a  vital  purpose  of  your  Association. 
Today,  the  need  to  be  on  guard  against  al- 
lowing our  power  to  deter  war  to  wither  is 
even  greater  than  It  was  In  1946. 

The  great  issue  for  debate  and  decision 
today  Is  not  whether  to  end  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  fighting  In  Indochina.  On  that,  the 
decision  has  been  made.  Now  the  issue  is 
what  kind  of  military  posture  we  shall  have 
beyond  Vietnam  and  whether.  In  partnership 
with  other  nations,  that  posture  will  give 
adequate  support  to  the  objective  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  foreign  policy — achieving  a 
generation  of  peace. 

Our  plans,  as  the  President  has  said,  call 
for  total  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam.  This  withdrawal  will  be 
achieved  Just  as  each  of  the  President's  prior 
promises  about  troop  reduction  In  Vietnam 
has  been  fulfilled.  It  will  be  achieved  as 
rapidly  as  possible  without  forgetting  the 
Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing In  action,  without  falling  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  steadily  decreasing  number 
of  Americans  who  remain  In  Vietnam  at  any 
given  time,  and  without  leaving  in  a  way 
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that  wUl  Increase  the  chances  of  war  in  the 
future. 

Because  the  basic  decision  on  Vietnam  har 
been  made  and  because  we  are  successful!} 
pursuing  the  course  that  leads  to  total  with- 
drawal, It  is  time  now  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  problems  of  national  security  that  lie 
beyond  Vietnam.  We  must  give  our  attention 
to  preventing  other  Vletnams  and  achieving 
a  generation  of  peace. 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  heart  of  my  brief 
comments  as  the  Association  accords  me  a 
high  honor.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  us  in  this  room  will  rest  until 
our  prisoners  of  war  have  been  retiirned  to 
their  homes  and  families.  Until  now,  the 
appeals  to  Hanoi  from  all  over  the  civilized 
world  have  not  brought  from  the  captors  of 
these  men  any  promise  that  they  will  be 
returned  at  any  time.  All  that  the  represent- 
atives of  North  Vietnam  have  said  Is  that 
return  of  the  prisoners  will  be  "discussed" 
after  the  United  States  announces  a  date  for 
total  withdrawal  of  Its  forces.  To  those  who 
negotiate  for  the  enemy,  dlsctisslon  carries 
with  It  no  Implication  of  agreement  and  no 
promise  of  action  beyond  endless  talk. 

No  American  should  be  deceived  on  this 
point:  the  North  Vietnamese  have  so  far 
refused  In  public  and  in  private  discourse  to 
commit  themselves  to  return  American 
prisoners.  No  American  should  permit  him- 
self to  be  duped  Into  believing  that  a  promise 
only  to  discuss  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war  has  any  value  at  all. 

However,  a  new  proposal  relating  to  the 
prisoners  was  offered  by  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
President  Nixon.  This  proposal  calls  for 
Internment  of  prisoners  In  a  neutral  country. 
It  would  mean  for  them  an  end  to  the  cruel 
and  unjust  treatment  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  been  personally 
assured  that  ships  flying  the  flags  of  neutral 
nations  would  be  made  avaUable  for  the 
Immediate  release  of  POW's  on  all  sides  or  for 
their  Internment  In  a  neutral  country. 

Such  sea  transportation  could  be  provided 
to  and  from  Haiphong,  Saigon  or  any  other 
appropriate  port.  I  know  that  the  Air  Force 
Association  and  all  Amerlctms  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  our  prisoners  and  their 
families  will  lend  their  moral  support  and 
whatever  additional  support  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  proposal.  The  next  step 
to  begin  the  movement  of  the  prisoners  to  a 
neutral  country  is  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  side. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  continues  to 
seek  the  immediate  release  of  aU  war  captives. 
FaUlng  any  acceptance  of  this  humanitarian 
proposal  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Viet  Cong,  we  urge  the 
Immediate  internment  of  the  POW's  In  a 
third  country. 

I  accept  your  award  today  on  behalf  of  the 
men  and  women  in  all  our  Services  who  have 
given  their  lives  In  the  defense  of  their 
country  and  for  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  In  action  and  their  families.  What 
these  men  and  women  say  to  us,  smd  what 
I  say  to  you,  is  that  we  musrt,  in  the  chal- 
lenging years  ahead,  assure  that  our  country 
always  maintains  adequate  strength  to  pre- 
vent war  and  maintain  peace. 


OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  CER- 
TIFICATES AWARDED 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MABTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21,  1971,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
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hospital  In  Baltimore  held  their  18th 
Rnnufti  awards  ceremony.  This  annual 
award  ceremony  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  constituent  of  mine,  John 
Rupp,  whom  you  will  note  received  the 
Bronze  Pin  Award  for  1,750  hours. 

Certiflcates  at  recognition  were  award- 
ed to  individuals  and  organizations  who 
have  contributed  outstanding  and  con- 
tinuous service  on  behalf  of  our  hos- 
pitilized  veterans. 

Certiflcates  were  awarded  to  the  vol- 
unteers and  organizations  who  are  par- 
ticipating at  the  Day  Treatment  Center. 
These  presentations  of  awards  were  made 
by  Joseph  E.  Reohl.  MJD.,  director  of 
outpatient  clinic. 

Because  of  the  hard  diligent  work  and 
the  many  hours  these  organizations  and 
individuals  have  given  of  their  time,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  c^portunity  to 
call  their  names  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  list  follows: 

VAVS    COMMTTTKE — 1971,    REPRSSENTATTVT,    AND 
DEPUTY    REPRESENTATIVE 

American  Gold  Star  Mothers:  Katherlne 
Mannlon;  Anna  Defibaugh. 

American  Legion:  Robert  Manger;  Vernon 
Schaff. 

American  Legion  Aux.:  Sarah  Snyder; 
Carrie  Milburn. 

American  Red  Cross:  Barbara  Johnson; 
Joanne  Jenkins. 

Catholic  War  Veterans:  Walter  Moore; 
Henry  Dows. 

Catholic  War  Vets  Aux.:  Prances  McFall; 
Catherine  Long. 

Daughters  of  the  Am.  Revolution:  Jeanette 
Hostler;  Mirlan  Stover. 

Disabled  Am.  Veterans:  John  Kellam; 
Walter  Hook. 

Disabled  Am.  Vets  Aux.:  Isabel  Buhner. 

Gen.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs:  Viola  Wallace. 

Grand  Volture  40  et  8:  William  Kenneally; 
Anthony  Arrlgo. 

Jewish  War  Vets  of  UJ3.:  Theodore  Nai- 
man;  Eugene  Resnicoff. 

Jewish  War  Vets  Aux.:  Shirley  Vine;  Bcr- 
nlce  Meyer. 

Jewish  Armed  Svcs  Com^m. :  Ida  Cohen. 

Legion  of  Honor — Boumi  Temple:  Martin 
Stout;  Learoyd  Blattau. 

Marine  Corps  League:  Margaret  Reese. 

Masonic  Service  Assn.:  Lewis  Brandt;  Ed- 
ward Clough. 

MiliUry  Order  of  Cootie:  Leroy  Hyland; 
W.  BllckensUff. 

Natl.  Catholic  Comm.  Svc:  James  LazatU. 

Navy  Mothers  Clubs  of  Am.:  Connie  Fltz- 
slmmons;  Anne  Shlnnamon. 

Order  of  the  Eastern  Star:  Elizabeth 
Smith;  Dorothy  Synder. 

Sup.  Cootlette  Clubs  of  U.S. :  Naomi  Hook; 
Catherine  Erhart. 

Sup.  M.O.C.  Aux.:  Esther  Tennyson;  Gene- 
vieve Hlnes. 

Teamsters  Local  Union  #557 :  George  Bos- 
nak;  Carrie  Bosnak. 

The  Salvation  Army:  MaJ.  D.  Carawan; 
Mrs.  Capt.  R.  Greene. 

29th  Division  Assn. :  Reuben  Moxley;  John 
Braun. 

29th  Division  Assn.  Aux.:  Katherlne 
Clements;  Janlne  Scally. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  Herman  OTblg; 
W,  E.  Balderson. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Aux.:  Elizabeth 
Segal;  Eleanore  Gorman. 

Veterans  of  WW  I  of  U.S. :  Nelson  Hopkins; 
Joseph  Burns. 

WAG- Vets  Association:  Ethel  Burk;  Llllie 
Zimmerman. 

CKXTinCATE    or   APPRECIATION — 100    HOURS 

Moreen  Clarke  (ALA),  Mary  Dalesicky 
(ALA).  Jack  Preeburger  (SAL).  Margaret 
Macy     (AGSM),    Minnie    Felsenberg    (BB), 
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Jeanett©   Hostler    (DAR).    Mary   K.    Smith 
(DAR) . 

Frances  Turner  (DAB),  Herman  ScxUe: 
(OAV) ,  Jennie  Borchlnl  (ARC) ,  Sharon  Beck- 
man  (ABC),  Hannah  Bolts  (ABC).  Boger 
ColUoB  (ABC),  HenrletU  Hoffman  (ABC). 

Dayld  Overturf  (ABC).  CLndy  Wilson : 
(ABC).  Edward  Disney,  Jr.  (MOO).  David 
Ijesser  (JWV) ,  Baye  Lusk  (29th) .  Max  Setzke 
(MOC) .  Fred  MlUer  (I^H) . 

Bdward  Wockenfuss  (MOC),  Pearl  Blake 
(VFWA).  Florence  Prltchett  (VFWA),  Rath 
Fltspatrlck  (U8WVA).  J.  Baymond  Ceaar 
(UNAF),  Helalne  Preyer  (UNAF).  Genevieve! 
Grape  (UNAF). 

Carol  Hemrlc  (UNAP).  Bobbl  Hucek 
(TTNAF).  Bosemary  Kehoe  (TINAP),  Camllle 
Ifarocco  (tJNAP),  Paula  Mlhok  (UNAF), 
Glen  Powell  (UNAF).  Louis  8.  Mann,  Jr. 
(ITNAP) ,  and  James  Burlas  (UNAF) . 
camncATz  or  mzktt — 9oo  Homis 

Edith  Chenoweth  (ALA),  Joseph  Schuch 
(AL),  Sarah  Snyder  (ALA),  Terry  Harrison 
(BB),  Motr  Koger  (DAV),  Dorothy  Belber 
(SCC) .  Miriam  Stover  (DAB) . 

Helen  Lewln  (ABC),  Marianne  Moxey 
(ABC),  Sadie  Somers  (ABC),  Madge  Duvall 
(OES).  Connie  Pltzslmmons  (NM) ,  Carolyn 
Smith  (UNAF). 

Ann  Wagner  (29th) ,  Rose  Sapon  (VFWA) , 
Mark  Bennett  (UNAF).  Toots  Barger^ 
(UNAF).  ScoU  Borgerdlne  (UNAF),  Ray- 
mond Claiborne  (UNAF).  Ormond  Davis,  Jr.j 
(UNAF) .  , 

Wayne  Mlskelly  (UNAF),  Nora  Mllleri 
(UNAF) ,  John  Norfolk  (UNAF) .  Mark  ShlU- 
ingbiirg  (UNAF).  Beth  Shenefelt  (UNAF), 
and  Richard  Wagner   (UNAF). 

900   HOUBS  CKETITICATE  OF  OtlTSTANDINO 
SERVICE 

William  Archer  (AL).  Ethel  Murphj 
(ABC),  Lewis  Brandt  (MS),  Bdward  Clough 
(MS).  Genevieve  Hlnes  (MOCA),  Estbei 
Tennyson  (MOCA).     ' 

Elizabeth  Segal  (VPWA),  Arthur  Barret 
(UNAF).  Margaret  Jerrard  (UNAF),  Gars) 
Mullla  (UNAF),  Jackie  Norrls  (UNAF),  anc( 
Craig  Oliver  (UNAF). 

CERTiriCATE  OP  DEVOTION  TO  VOLUNTEER  DTTTT- 
1000    HOTTRS 

Catherine  Mannlon  (AGSM),  Naomi  Hoo 
(SCC),  Jose  Arbelada   (MOC),  Ethel  Jockej 
(VFWA).  Ann  Lyston  (UNAF),  Blchard  Var4 
ney  (UNAF).  and  Virginia  Weir  (VFWA). 

BBONZE  PIN   AWARD 1,760    HOURS 

John  Rupp  (ABC),  Sarah  Tucker  (ABC) 
Reglna  Keogh  (VFWA),  Dexter  Bean< 
(UNAF),  and  Mary  Stapf  (JWVA). 

COLO  PIN  AWARD 5,000  HOURS 

Robert  Manger  (AL),  John  Rose  (DAV) 
and  Eleanore  Gorman  (VPWA). 

VOLUNTEER  HONOR  ROLL,  1971 

Leroy  Bafford  (AL)  6806,  George  Bosnal 
(AL)  8337.  Ed  Emery  (AL)  1050.  Howarc 
Gates  (AL)  7738,  Walter  Hook  (AL)  1976) , 
Robert  Manger  (AL)  5117,  Bonald  •  Bee6< i 
(AL)   1341. 

Marie  Bambllng  (ALA)  2202,  Carrie  Bosnal 
(ALA)  11303,  Lillian  DlDomenlco  (ALA) 
1525,  Boea  DlDcnnenlco  (ALA)  2883.  JulU 
Hartlove  (ALA)  3735.  Marie  Manz  (ALA] 
4791,  Dorothy  Saard  (ALA)  ,1387. 

Josephine   Schueler    (ALA)    6209,   Paulln 
Tarlton    (ALA)    2366,  Alice   Bozman    (ABC 
2949,  Eugene  Blakely   (ABC)    1577,  Clarenc 
Hartge    (ARC)     1624,    Charlotte    Pankhanel 
(ARC)   4790,  Joanne  Jenkins  (ARC  1375) 

John    Rupp    (ARC)     1963,    Sarah    Tucke 
(ARC)     1728,    Walter    Moore    (CWV)     866i 
Catherine    JJannlon     (AGSM)     1118.    Naoi 
Hook  (SCC)  1032.  Jose  Arbelada  (MOC)  1331 
Catherine  Long  (CTWVA)   2300. 

Frances  McPall  (CWVA)  1687,  John  Kellair 
(DAV)  8994.  John  Rose  (DAV)  6006,  Man 
Murkey  (DAVA)  2867,  Ida  Slsenwaln  (JWVA) 
8292,  Mary  Stapf  (JWVA)  2366,  Rae  Sten 
(JMTVA)  3429. 

Martin  Stout  (LH)    1588.  Effle  Baker  (SA] 
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3406.  Carroll  Cottlngham  (USWVA)  3024, 
AUce  Lease  (USWVA)  1798.  Mary  Bauer 
(VFWA)  5980,  Isabel  Buhner  (VFWA)  1643, 
Eleanore  Gorman  (VPWA)   5110. 

Edith  Jackson  (VFWA)  2158,  Ethel  Jockel 
(VFWA)  1005,  Reglna  Keogh  (VFWA)  1756, 
Frances  Popp  (VFWA)  2155,  Mae  Provenza 
(VFWA)  1475,  Margaret  Schaffer  (VPWA) 
2846. 

Roberta  Weber  (VFWA)  5802,  Virginia 
Weir  (VFWA)  1007,  John  Henneman  (UNAF) 
4081,  John  Krol  (UNAF)  1406,  Dexter  Beanne 
(UNAF)  1964,  Ann  Lyston  (UNAF)  1233,  and 
Richard  Varney  (UNAF)    1053. 
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WHAT  OUR  SOLDIERS  HAVE  A 
RIGHT  TO  EXPECrr  FROM  THEIR 
LEADERS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept 
of  zero  draft  calls,  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  all  volunteer  army,  has 
of  late,  been  the  source  of  considerable 
debate. 

Although  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  recommended  and  the  House 
passed,  legislation  to  increase,  by  a  con- 
siderable amount,  the  p>ay — and  allow- 
ances— of  our  military  personnel;  it  is 
required  for  the  development  of  a  volun- 
teer, yet  elite.  Military  Establishment. 

Other  parts  of  the  solution  must  lie 
in  the  selection  of  commanders  who  are 
properly  fitted  to  command;  a  fresh  look 
at  the  military  code  of  justice;  and  the 
attitude  of  the  military  toward  housing 
and  protecting  the  soldiers  who  will 
serve,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Gen.  Bruce  C. 
Clark,  a  distinguished  battlefield  com- 
mander now  retired,  set  forth  in  clear 
terms  a  short  critique  of  "What  our 
soldiers  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
leaders." 

Recently,  the  Daily  Union  newspaper 
of  Junction  City.  Kans.,  printed  that 
statement  as  part  of  an  editorial  about 
an  all  volunteer  army. 

The  editorial   and  the  statement  is 
worth  reading,  and  heeding  by  all: 
Do  You  Want  a  Zero  Dratt? 

The  United  States  Army  is  doing  every- 
thing practicable  to  encourage  young  men  to 
enlist  and  young  soldiers  to  reenllst.  Our  own 
Ist  Infantry  Division  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  seven  army  units  to  enlist  men  In 
its  area  for  duty  with  that  famoiw  Division 
at  Port  Biley. 

The  concept  of  the  way  to  handle  soldiers 
in  The  Modern  Volunteer  Army  is  based  upon 
this  extract  from  a  lecture  General  Bruce 
C.  Clarke  made  some  years  ago  to  the  Cadets 
at  West  Point. 


What  Our  Soldiers  Have  a  Right  To  Expect 
From  Their  Leaders 

(By  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke) 

Honest.  Just,  and  Pair  Treatment. 

Consideration  Due  Them  as  Mature,  Pro- 
fessional Soldiers. 

Personal  Interest  Taken  In  Them  as  Indi- 
viduals. Loyalty. 

Shielding  from  Harrassment  from  "Higher 
Up."  The  Best  in  Leadership. 

That  Their  Needs  Be  Anticipated  and  Pro- 
vided For.  All  the  Comforts  and  Privileges 
Practicable. 


To  Be  Kept  Oriented  and  Told  the  "Rea- 
son Why." 

A  WeU-Thought-Out  Program  of  Training, 
Work  and  Recreation. 

Clear-Cut  and  Positive  Decisions  and  Or- 
ders Which  Are  Not  Constantly  Changing. 

Demands  On  Them  Commensurate  With 
Their  Capabilities, 

Not  Too  Small  Nor  Too  Great. 

That  Their  Good  Work  Be  Recognized — 
And  Publicized  Where  Appropriate. 

«  •  •  •  • 

We  can  have  a  zero  draft  as  soon  as  we 
convince  enough  young  men  that  service  In 
the  Army  Is  an  honorable  thing  to  do  for 
their  country  and  convince  them  that  our 
people  appreciate  their  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

The  points  General  Clarke  makes  that  the 
soldiers  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
leaders  that  the  soldiers  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  their  leaders  are  also  applicable  to 
what  the  soldiers  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
their  congressmen,  senators,  educators,  clergy 
press,  local  leaders,  etc. 

If  all  of  us  accorded  our  young  men  In  the 
Army  the  consideration,  treatment  and  hon- 
or that  General  Clarke,  who  has  been  a  sol- 
dier for  over  50  years  and  has  risen  from 
private  to  four  star  general,  feels  they  de- 
serve, zero  draft  calls  would  not  be  far  away. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  SMALL 
RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  ACT  OF 
1956 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  amend  further  Public  Law  84-984,  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956. 
This  program,  which  has  proven  ex- 
tremely successful  over  the  years,  origi- 
nally was  designed  to  encourage  State 
and  local  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  and  to  provide  for  Federal  de- 
velopments of  similar  projects  in  the 
Western  States  by  non-Federal  orga- 
nizations. 

Since  first  enacted  in  1956,  the  orig- 
inal legislation  has  resulted  in  sc«ne  $71 
million  in  Federal  loans  which  have  made 
possible  the  completion  of  35  projects.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  another  11 
under  actual  construction  and  13  others 
have  been  approved  by  Congress  and  now 
await  funding. 

In  presenting  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, I  would  like  first  to  outline  some- 
thing about  the  existing  program  and 
why  it  has  proven  so  successful. 

First  of  all,  the  initiative  must  be  with 
the  local  sponsors,  either  State  or  local 
governmental  entities.  Not  only  do  they 
have  to  have  the  desire  to  start  the  plan- 
ning for  such  a  project,  but  also  the 
money  for  the  first  $1,000  of  the  Federal 
costs  for  examining  such  an  application 
must  be  advanced  by  the  applicant. 

The  act  now  permits  Federal  loans  to 
assist  in  both  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  these  projects.  The  loans  may  be 
supplemented  by  grants  to  cover  costs  al- 
locable to  fish  and  wildlife,  or  public  rec- 
reation, under  regular  procedure  for  Fed- 
eral water  projects.  Thus,  the  capital 
costs  allocated  to  design  and  construction 
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for  irrigation,  domestic  and  municipal 
water  supply  are  loans  to  be  repaid  in 
full.  One  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  that  is  the  planning  efforts,  and  so 
forth,  do  not  involve  any  buildup  of 
Federal  payrolls  as  both  design  and  con- 
struction is  accomplished  by  non-Federal 
organizations. 

There  are  some  limitations  which  are 
creating  difficulties  for  the  program,  for 
instance: 

The  maximum  size  of  project  which 
can  be  considered  under  the  act  Is  $10 
millions— a  limit  fixed  In  1956.  The  limit 
should  be  raised,  as  construction  costs 
have  risen  since  1956. 

The  size  of  loans — that  can  be  au- 
thorized imder  the  act — is  less  than  the 
size  of  projects  that  can  be  approved; 
that  is.  any  difference  in  dollars  between 
size  of  project  and  amount  of  loan — plus 
grant,  if  any — must  be  raised  outside  of 
the  Federal  Government.  At  present  the 
maximum  loan  Is  $6.5  million,  being  65 
percent  of  the  $10  million  ceiling  on  size 
of  project. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  fix 
the  loan— plus  grant,  if  eligible — to  65 
percent  of  the  $10  million  as  may  be 
raised  by  updated  cost  indices.  Thus, 
which  the  size  of  loan  could  rise  as  costs 
do,  the  loan — ^plus  grant — could  not  ex- 
ceed 65  percent  of  the  project  coet. 

The  act  now  authorizes  a  total  appro- 
priation— for  all  projects  which  may  be 
approved  under  the  act — of  not  to  exceed 
$200  million.  The  total  of  projects  w- 
proved.  In  i>rocess  and  otherwise  in 
"paperwork"  stages  would  exceed  the 
$200  millions  of  authority. 

To  avoid  "squeezing-off"  projects  In 
conceptual  stages,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments would  raise  the  total  authorizing 
ceiling  by  $100  million,  to  $300  million. 
However,  not  a  cent  of  that  $100  million 
would  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1972  or  even  fiscal  year  1973;  rather,  the 
Increased  authority  is  to  provide  a  fu- 
ture for  prospective  sponsors  who  would 
spend  their  money  to  prepare  proposals, 
and  who  would  advance  to  Uncle  Sam 
the  $1,000  to  pay  for  processing  their 
applications. 

Certain  clauses  in  the  act  have  caused 
confusion.  For  example,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  told  to  consider  wheth- 
er a  project  involves  rehabilitation,  or 
furnishing  supplemental  irrigation:  but 
whether  the  project  does  or  does  not  is 
immaterial.  Also,  clauses  about  the 
"primary"  purpose,  or  use  of  water,  are 
confusing — and  out  of  date,  considering 
that  water  development  today  is  multi- 
purpose, serving  many  objectives. 

The  proposed  amendments  would 
delete  language  either  immaterial  or 
confusing,  and  would  instead  state 
clearly  the  nature  of  water  developments 
to  be  considered;  that  is,  "the  term  proj- 
ect shall  mean  any  complete  water  de- 
velopment or  features  thereof,  as  could 
be  authorized  for  construction  under  rec- 
lamation law."  Thus,  the  kind  of 
work — which  a  committee  of  this  body 
would  review  before  the  Secretary  could 
proceed — would  be  tied  to  whatever  the 
Congress  is  otherwise  doing  under  rec- 
lamation law. 

By  this  amendment,  current  actions  of 
the  Congress  about  the  purposes  of  reg- 
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ular  authorized  reclamation  projects 
would  govern  the  granting  of  loans 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  WINS  FIRST 
HOCKEY  TITLE 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSnrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Boston  University's  hockey 
team  captured  the  first  national  team 
championship  in  BU  history  Saturday 
night,  March.  20.  1971,  defeating  the 
University  of  Minnesota  4  to  2  in  the 
NCAA  tournament  at  Syracuse. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  hockey  team 
should  be  the  first  to  win  a  national  title, 
since,  over  the  years,  hockey  has  been  the 
most  successful  si>ort  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. 

Despite  past  successes,  however,  a  na- 
tional championship  has  proved  illusive 
to  the  Terriers  who  twice  were  defeated 
in  NCAA  games. 

This  year,  BU,  holding  the  best  win- 
lost  record  in  college  hockey  and  ranked 
No.  1  going  into  the  tournament,  was  not 
to  be  denied.  They  earned  their  way  into 
the  title  game  with  a  4  to  2  victory  over 
the  University  of  Denver  in  the  semi- 
finals. 

The  Terriers  were  spearheaded  by 
Capt.  Steve  Stirling,  who  scored  two 
goals  in  the  finals  and  played  great  two- 
way  hockey  in  both  games,  and  Goalie 
Danny  Brady  who  performed  brilliantly 
in  the  nets,  making  23  saves  the  first 
game  and  32  the  second. 

Brady  was  selected  as  the  tournament's 
most  valuable  player  and  was  named  to 
the  tourney  all-star  team  along  with 
Stirling,  BU  defenseman  Bob  Brown  and 
BU  winger  Toot  Caheon. 

Both  Stirling  suid  Brown  sdso  have 
been  named  to  the  ail-American  team 
from  the  East. 

Other  goals  for  BU  were  scored  by 
Bob  Gryp,  Ron  Anderson,  and  Wayne 
Oowing.  In  winning  the  NCAA  cham- 
pionship, Boston  University  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  selection  committee  that 
picked  BU  to  represent  the  E^t  along 
with  Harvard;  an  automatic  qualifier 
after  upsetting  the  Terriers  and  winning 
the  eastern  championship. 

BU  also  proved  it  deserved  its  No.  1 
ranking  this  year,  and  with  only  three 
seniors  on  the  squad — Stirling,  Gowing, 
and  defenseman  Peter  Yetten — ^the  Ter- 
riers should  be  hard  to  dislodge  from 
that  position  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  team  will  be  feted  Saturday, 
March  27,  1971,  at  the  annual  break-up 
banquet  at  Valle's  Steakhouse  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  sponsored  by  friends  of  Boston 
University  hockey. 

A  list  of  Boston  University  National 
Collegiate  Hockey  Champs  follows: 
Boston     Univkhsitv     National     Coixxmate 
Hockey  Champs,  1970-71 

Head  Coach :  Jack  Kelley. 

Freshman  Coach:  Bob  Crocker. 

Manager:  Saul  Weiss. 

Equipment  Maixager:  Carl  James. 
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Team  Captain:  Steve  Stirling. 

Dan  Brady.  Bob  Brown.  Stefen  Brueckner, 
Guy  Burrowes.  Don  Cahoon,  Ray  Coumoyea, 
John  Danby. 

Steve  DoUoff,  Pete  Thornton,  Dave  Warner. 
Peter  Yetten,  Bill  Penwlck,  Paul  Giando- 
menlco,  Wayne  Gowing,  John  Grady. 

Bob  Gryp,  Bruce  Hattan,  Rlc  Jordan,  Mike 
LaGorde.  Bob  Murray.  Olivier  Prechac,  Tim 
Regan. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  WINTER  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE BY  CONGRESSMAN 
SCHMITZ 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituents in  the  35th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia responded  very  well  to  my  winter 
questionnaire,  and  I  would  like  to  place 
it,  and  the  report  of  the  response,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  Approximately 
23,000  people  responded,  a  7-percent  re- 
turn, which  is  higher  than  normal  for 
such  a  questionnaire: 

Questionnaire 

Please  check  whichever  one  of  the  posi- 
tions stated  at  the  right  comes  closest  to 
your  own  thinking  on  each  issue  mentioned : 

1.  Inflation  is  a  continuing  and  Increasing 
problem  which  in  recent  years  we  have  been 
unable  to  solve,  and  which  is  constantly 
threatening  to  get  out  of  control.  What  do 
you  regard  as  the  most  effective  way  to  fight 
inflation? 

Mandatory  Federal  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. 

Non-mandatory  Federal  guidelines,  with 
strong  Administration  prodding  of  both  bus- 
iness and  labor  to  stay  within  the  guidelines. 

Substantial  reduction,  and  if  possible, 
elimination  of  Federal  deflcit  spending. 

Tighter  control  of  the  money  supply  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Higher  taxes  to  balance  the  budget. 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal 
courts  have  been  charged  with  manifesting 
greater  concern  for  the  criminal  than  for 
his  victim  in  many  of  their  decisions,  and 
with  revirritlng  the  Constitution  to  suit 
themselves  rather  than  abiding  by  It.  De- 
fenders of  the  Federal  courts,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  that  they  are  simply  recognizing 
the  rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime  which 
were  too  long  Ignored,  and  that  the  Consti- 
tution needs  to  be  reinterpreted  to  fit  chang- 
ing times.  How  would  you  characterize  your 
view  of  the  Federal  courts  today? 

Great  confidence. 

Considerable  confidence. 

An  equal  balance  of  good  and  bad. 

Decreasing  confidence. 

Little  or  no  confidence. 

3.  For  five  years  we  have  been  fighting  an 
undeclared  war  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  terrorism  In  Vietnam,  but  a  deci- 
sion seems  not  much  closer  now  than  at  the 
begUinlng.  What  should  we  do? 

Victory  should  be  our  objective  and  we 
should  commit  whatever  military  force  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  It. 

A  stalemate  should  be  our  objective,  with 
our  troops  being  gradually  withdrawn  and 
replaced  by  Vietnamese. 

We  should  recognize  that  our  Involvement 
In  this  conflict  was  a  mistake  and  withdraw 
all  our  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4.  Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that 
during  the  past  five  years  the  Soviet  umon 
has  more  than  tripled  the  number  of  its 
nuclear  missiles,  while  during  the  same  pe- 
riod the  United  States  has  not  Increased  the 
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cumber  of  its  nuclear  missllee.  According  toi 
Secretary  Laird,  this  has  put  us  "literally  at 
the  edge  of  prudent  risk."  How  should  we 
react  to  this  new  Soviet  military  strength? 

We  should  regain  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  TTnlon  in  nuclear  missiles. 

We  should  maintain  equal  strength  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  missiles. 

We  should  give  a  lower  priority  to  defense 
spending  In  the  expectation  that  this  would . 
reduce  international  tenjslons. 

We  should  give  up  nuclear  weapons  alto- 
gether on  the  view  that  it  Is  our  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons  that  Impels  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stockpile  theirs. 

QTTXSTIONNAXRE  R-BBXrVTS  AND  Pollow-Up 

Action 
(Each  question  appears  in  abbreviated 
form,  followed  by  the  given  choices  for 
response  and  the  percentage  of  people 
choosing  each  one.  In  numerical  order, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  actions  I 
have  taken  or  plan  to  take  in  Congress 
on  the  issue  covered  by  the  question.) 

Question  1.  What  do  you  regard  as  the 
most   effective    way    to   fight    inflation? 

39.7%.  Substantial  reduction,  and  If  pos- 
sible, elimination  of  Federal  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

30.7%.  Mandatory  Federal  price  and  wage 
controls. 

25.8%.  Non-mandatory  Federal  guidelines, 
with  strong  Administration  prodding  of  both 
business  and  Labor  to  stay  within  the  giilde- 
Unes. 

3.0%.  Tighter  control  of  the  money  supply 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

1.8%.  Higher  taxes  to  balance  the  budget. 

Action:  (a)  Commitment  to  vote  for  all 
reductions  In  non-defense  spending  neces- 
sary to  ^i^ance  the  budget,  and  against  all 
Increases  in  such  spending  which  would 
maintain  or  Increase  the  deficit: 

(b)  Commitment  to  vote  against  any  f\ir- 
ther  increase  in  the  national  debt  limit: 

(c)  Legislation  in  preparation  to  curb  the 
power  of  labor  unions  to  obtain  Inflationary 
wage  Increases 

Question  2.  How  would  you  characterize 
your  view  of  the  Federal  courts  today? 

41 .8  % .  Decreasing  confidence. 

38.0%.  Little  or  no  confidence. 

11.7%.  Considerable  confidence. 

103%.  An  equal  balance  of  good  and  bad. 

8.2%.  Great  confidence. 

Action:  Confidence  In  the  courts  Is  clearly 
at  an  aU-tlme  low  among  my  constituents. 
I  am  preparing  legislation  to  deprive  the 
Federal  courts  ol  Jurisdiction  In  cases  In- 
volving State  laws  on  drug  abuse,  welfare 
eligibility,  pornography,  abortion  and  steri- 
lization, and  prayer  In  public  schools,  and 
depriving  the  Federal  courts  of  authority  to 
hear  appeals  irom  State  criminal  convic- 
tions where  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accxised  Is  not  In  question,  but  only  the 
police  procedures  before  trial.  If  my  bill 
passes,  all  cases  of  these  kinds  would  be  han- 
dled by  State  courts.  In  California  State 
Judges  can  be  voted  out  of  office  If  they  do 
not  do  their  duty. 

Question  3.  What  should  we  do  In  Viet- 
nam? 

4U%.  Victory  should  be  our  objective 
and  we  should  commit  whatever  military 
force  Is  necessary  to  achieve  It. 

39.6%.  A  stalemate  should  be  our  objec- 
tive, with  our  troops  being  gradually  with- 
drawn and  replaced  by  Vietnamese. 

29.2%.  We  should  recognize  that  our  in- 
volvement in  this  confilct  was  a  mistake  and 
withdraw  all  our  troops  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Action:  This  response  makes  me  sincerely 
proud  to  represent  the  people  of  the  36th 
Oongreaslonal  District  of  California.  Despite 
years  of  frustration,  the  loss  of  so  many  lives 
without  apparent  result,   and  an   unprece- 
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dented,  sustained  propaganda  campaign  for 
the  false  "peace"  of  surrender  to  Commu- 
nism In  Vietnam,  a  strong  plurality  of  mj 
constituents  still  choose  victory  and  less  than 
three  in  ten  want  to  withdraw  without  vic- 
tory. I  have  reintroduced  H.J.  Res.  71  pro- 
viding that  if  the  Communist  dictators  of 
North  Vietnam  do  net.  within  30  days  of 
Congressional  approval  of  the  resolution,  re- 
lease our  prisoners  of  war  and  begin  large- 
scale  withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  the 
territorj'  of  their  neighbors.  Congress  will 
formally  declare  war  against  North  Vietnam 
and  make  every  effort  to  win  that  war.  For 
those  who  fear  that  this  would  produce  a 
nuclear  showdown  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
President  Nixon's  leaa  'vg  national  security 
adviser.  Dr.  Henry  Klssl  ger,  has  stated:  "It 
Lb  very  hard  to  see  wh^t  we  could  dc  In 
Southeast  Asia  that  would  produce  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

Question  4.  How  should  we  react  to  new 
Soviet  military  strength? 

We  should  regain  superiority  over  the  So- 
viet Union  In  nuclear  missiles.  43.2% 

We  should  maintain  equal  strength  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  missiles.  39.1% 

We  should  give  a  lower  priority  to  defense 
spending  In  the  expectation  that  this  would 
reduce  International  tensions.  14.2% 

We  should  give  up  nuclear  weapons  alto- 
gether on  the  view  that  it  Is  our  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons  that  impels  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stockpile  theirs.  3.5% 

Action:  More  ttian  four-fifths  of  my  con- 
stituents reject  the  now-fashionable  "re- 
ordering of  priorities"  downgrading  defense, 
which  has  dangerously  lowered  our  military 
capability  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Is  now  breaking  up  the  finest  pool  of  trained 
engineering  manpower  In  the  world,  assem- 
bled in  Southern  California.  I  will  continue 
to  call  attention  at  every  opportunity  to  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  our  national  defense. 
President  Nixon  has  my  full  support  in  his 
pro{>oeed  $1.6  blllloQ  Increase  in  military  ex- 
penditures for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  I 
have  personally  requested  him  to  add  to  that 
sum  for  more  strategtlc  weapons  systems, 
partlciUarly  the  Bl  bomber,  the  antl-ballls- 
tlc  missile  (ABM)  system,  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Nondefense  appropriations  should 
be  cut  to  match  these  increases  in  defense 
appropriations  so  as  not  to  add  to  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

Right  to  Life:  "nie  States  now  have  the 
responslMllty  of  defining  the  legal  limits  on 
abortion.  However,  by  a  mere  exchange  of 
bureaucratic  memoranda  last  July,  a  policy 
amounting  to  abortion  on  demand  was  put 
Into  effect  in  U.S.  military  hospitals.  I  have 
re-introduced  my  bill  (now  HJl.  4257)  to 
cancel  that  policy  and  require  military  hos- 
pitals to  abide  by  the  laws  on  abortion  In 
the  State  where  each  military  hospital  is 
located,  8ts  they  must  also  abide  by  other 
State  laws  pertaining  to  crimes  against 
peraocs.  We  shoxUd  remember  that  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  human  rights  Is  the 
right  to  life.  When  that  Is  denied  to  any- 
one, however  small  and  helpless,  all  our 
rights  are  put  In  jeopardy. 

Air  and  Water  Pollution:  I  am  committed 
to  support  all  neceaeary  legislation  to  re- 
move the  serious  ttireat  to  life  and  health 
now  presented  by  air  and  water  pollution. 
Very  significant  legislation  for  this  purpose 
was  passed  last  year  (see  "Action  in  Con- 
gress, Fall  1970"  below)  and  mare  la  pro- 
posed this  year.  The  "ecology"  Issue  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  greatly  extend- 
ing government  control  In  areas  other  than 
the  prevention  of  air  and  water  poUutlon. 

TAXES 

The  average  person  works  more  than  four 
months  each  year  to  pay  his  taxes  according 
to  Library  of  Congress  researchers. 

In  1949,  it  took  13.5  weeks  of  work. 

In  1969,  It  took  16  weeks  of  work. 

In  1969,  it  took  17.6  weeks  of  work. 
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ACTION  IN  CONCKZSS,  FALL   1970 

Clean  Air  Act:  Signed  Into  law  December 
31,  1970,  the  most  far-reaching  Federal  anti- 
smog  legislation  ever  enacted.  Provides  that 
automobile  manufacturers  must  eliminate  90 
per  cent  of  the  smog-producing  pollutants 
now  found  In  automobile  exhaust,  by  the 
year  1975,  or  face  heavy  fines  and  long  prison 
terms.  It  places  similar  restrictions  on  sta- 
tionary sources  of  air  pollution  such  as  fac- 
tories, and  similar  penalties  for  violation. 
Specifically  allows  the  State  of  California  to 
enf<»ce  even  stronger  anti-smog  laws  per- 
taining to  automobiles.  Voted  yes. 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act: 
Signed  into  law  October  27,  1970,  it  tightens 
regulatory  controls  helping  to  prevent  Illicit 
diversion  of  dangerous  drugs:  provides  for 
more  record-keeping  and  accountability  for 
dangerous  drugs  and  more  rapid  control  of 
new  drugs;  Increases  penalties  for  repeat 
offenders  Illegally  selling  dangerous  drugs. 
Voted  yes 

Tariff  and  Trade  BUI:  Passed  the  House, 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  Would  have  set 
quotas  on  imports  of  shoes,  textiles  and  oil, 
as  well  as  requiring  further  limitations  on 
imports  when  they  exceed  an  arbitrary  math- 
ematical sales  formula.  The  result  would 
have  been  to  raise  the  prices  of  many  widely 
used  consumer  goods.  Voted  no. 

Family  Assistance  Plan:  Would  have  pro- 
vided a  guar"«jiteed  annual  income  for  every- 
one, regardl  u  of  ability  to  work,  at  an 
estimated  additional  cost  of  $10  billion  in 
the  first  year  alone,  adding  an  estimated  12 
million  people  to  the  welfare  rolls  over  and 
above  the  10  million  already  receiving  wel- 
fare. The  bill  passed  the  House  before  my 
election  to  Congress,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  and  will  be  reintroduced  soon.  Will 
vote  no. 

Sui>erBonic  Transport:  The  major  Issue 
before  Congress  during  its  closing  weeks.  The 
decision  being  made  was  not  whether  to  build 
an  entire  fleet  of  supersonic  transports  at 
public  expense,  but  only  whether  to  finish 
two  government-assisted  prototypes  already 
more  than  half  built.  As  President  Nixon 
has  pointed  out;  simply  closing  down  the 
project  at  this  point  would  cost  almost  as 
much  as  completing  It.  Alleged  dangers  of 
damage  to  the  environment  from  this  aircraft 
liave  not  been  substantiated  (so  long  as  it 
would  "break  the  sound  barrier"  only  over 
oceans) .  Therefore  I  voted  to  finish  building 
the  prototypes.  I  will  not  support  appropria- 
tion of  public  funds  to  build  a  fieet  of  this  or 
any  other  aircraft  for  commercial  use. 
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VEYSEY  INTRODUCES  NEW  BILL  TO 
SAVE  THE  SALTON  SEA 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIPOBNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  to  authorize  the 
next  step  in  saving  the  Salton  Sea  from 
death  by  salt  strangulation.  Thirty  of 
my  colleagrues  from  the  California  dele- 
gation are  Joining  with  me  to  csdl  for 
Federal  participation  In  an  urgently 
needed  feasibility  study  of  the  best  way 
to  preserve  the  sea. 

Authorization  of  the  feasibility  study 
will  be  one  more  milestone  in  the  6-year 
effort  to  keep  California's  largest  body 
of  water  from  djring. 

In  December  1965,  as  State  assembly- 
man I  began  meeting  with  the  broad 
spectrum  of  groups  interested  in  saving 
the  sea.  We  met  every  3  months  to  de- 


velop legislative  solutions  to  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  salinity  and  nutrients 
that  is  suffocating  the  sea.  The  result 
was  State  legislation  which  established 
the  California  Salton  Sea  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  committee,  the  State  of  California, 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
conducted  a  major  reconnaissance  inves- 
tigation to  develop  alternative  plans  to 
stabilize  the  sea  level,  limit  the  salinity, 
and  control  the  nutrient  problem.  They 
also  developed  engineering  and  financial 
data  on  the  project. 

The  reconnaissance  report  documented 
for  the  first  time  the  extent  of  the  camp- 
ing, fishing,  swimming,  tuid  water  skiing 
recreation  presently  enjoyed  at  the  sea. 
It  estimates  that  If  the  sea  can  be  kept 
alive  it  will  support  4,804,000  recreation 
man-days  a  year  by  the  year  2000. 

The  report  concluded  that — 

Further  studies  are  necessary  to  determine 
the  specific  measures  required  to  formulate 
a  plan,  and  to  evaluate  its  engineering  and 
economic  feasibility. 

To  end  this,  in  my  last  term  sis  an 
assemblyman  I  Introduced  A.B.  1487 
which  appropriatea  California's  portion 
of  thfr  money  for  the  feasibility  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bills  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  authorize  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  study.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saving  this  magnificent 
recreation  resource. 


NARCOTICS,  YOUR  CHILDREN,  AND 
YOU 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  DK  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
calendar  for  today  is  H Jl.  5674,  the  Cotn- 
mlssion  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
authorization  bill. 

I  think  it  is  especially  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  comment  upon  a  program 
conducted  by  the  McAUen,  Tex.,  High 
School.  The  Student  Council  of  McAllen 
High  School  sett  up  a  seminar  on  drug 
education  tmd  abuse.  These  enterprising 
youngsters  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Art  Linkletter  to  address  some  1,500  rep- 
resentatives from  student  councils  in  the 
entire  south  Texas  District  Associa- 
tion. This  district  Includes  schools  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  Laredo  and  north  to 
the  Falfurias-Premont  area.  The  sem- 
inar was  conducted  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  banks  and  Jaycees. 

Drug  abuse  information,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  help  this  group  obtain,  was 
put  in  packets  which  were  handed  out  to 
each  student.  The  students,  in  obtain- 
ing a  speaker  with  whom  all  age  groups 
were  able  to  relate,  and  in  making  avail- 
able factual  information  to  all  who 
wanted  it,  performed,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  a  service  which  will  give  many 
of  our  yoimgsters  a  different  outlook  on 
the  problem  of  drug  use  and  abuse. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  through  leg- 
islation, through  our  own  actions  and  ex- 
amples, and  through  a  combined  effort  of 
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youngsters  such  as  those  at  the  McAIlen 
High  School  and  parents  everywhere,  we 
may  eventually  wipe  out  this  evil  which  is 
sweeping  our  great  country. 

I  know  you  and  my  colleagues  Join  me 
in  this  ivope,  and  I  felt  you  would  be  im- 
pressed by  what  one  group  of  youngsters 
is  doing  to  achieve  this  goaL 


INSIGHT  IN  THE  NATURE  AND 
DEPTH  OF  THE  THINKING  OF  OUR 
YOUNGSTERS 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  student  quarterly  publication  at  The 
Fessenden  School,  in  West  Newton, 
Mass.  Their  publication  Is  called  the 
Albermarle,  and  the  editorials  appeared 
in  last  February's  issue. 

What  makes  these  editorials  important 
is  not  solely  their  content,  but  the  fact 
that  one  was  written  by  a  young  man 
13  years  of  age  and  the  other  by  a  young 
man  14  years  old. 

These  two  editorials  give  one  an  in- 
sight in  the  nature  and  depth  of  the 
thinking  of  our  youngsters.  One  cannot 
but  be  inspired  and  encouraged  to  read 
them. 

The  editorials  follow : 
Wake  Up! 
(By  Robert  M.  Winer,  13  years  old) 

There  Is  a  crippling  disease  raging  among 
American  society  today  that  Is  very  basic  In 
nature  though  generally  unnoticed  by  most. 
The  cure  to  this  plague  could  greatly  aid 
many  other  causes  In  areas  such  as  health, 
ecology,  and  crime.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
passive  attitude  and  lack  of  true  Inward 
concern  displayed  by  the  average  citizen. 
Need  the  silent  majority  be  allent? 

Too  many  Americans  form  superficial 
opinions  about  current  political  Issues  and 
stop  there.  For  example,  everyone  agrees  that 
environmental  pollution  must  be  curbed  and 
earth,  water  and  air  should  be  de-polluted. 
However,  many  people  have  no  willpower  at 
heart  to  refrain  from  carelessly  tossing  away 
a  beer  can  or  candy  wrapper,  which  they  ex- 
cuse as  saying,  "A  little  beer  can  (or  wrap- 
per) won't  hurt  any."  If  we  all  employ  some 
willpower — don't  Utter,  maybe  pick  up  some 
papers,  use  our  cars  less — the  envlronnient 
would  benefit  and  some  government  money 
could  be  channeled  to  other  areas. 

Politicians  receive  much  unwarranted 
criticism  along  with  that  which  is  deserved. 
Measures  for  curbing  Inflation  have  already 
been  suggested  and  it  is  the  public  who  is 
also  at  fault  when  we  forfeit  low  prices  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  We  could  also  give 
politicians  a  boost  in  fighting  crime  and 
pollution.  Too  many  people  fear  Involvement. 
If  they  see  an  accident  or  robbery,  they  are 
reluctsoit  to  act  as  court  witnesses.  If  a 
neighbor  fouls  the  air  by  burning  leaves, 
they  are  reluctant  to  report  It. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  shorter  work 
week  and  mechanization  give  Americans 
more  free  time.  This  is  the  time  that  should 
be  used  to  work  toward  constructive  goals. 
More  people  ought  to  join  organizations 
dedicated  to  helping  man  In  various  ways, 
such  as  stamping  out  xise  of  harmful  drugs 
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or  aiding  Impoverlsbed  families.  More  peo- 
ple could  write  up  petitions  or  letters  to 
politicians  with  constructive  suggestions. 

There  are  many  more  ways  for  the  silent 
majority  to  speak  louder  than  the  "vocal 
minority" — giving  blood,  employing  birth 
control  (or  limiting  size  of  families) ,  con- 
tributing money  to  cancer  funds  or  birth 
defect  funds.  An  active  populace  Is  the  back- 
bone of  democracy,  and  a  i>asslve  citizenry 
is  on  the  road  to  Internal  destruction.  The 
time  Is  gone  when  one  could  say,  "But  I'm 
only  one  person.  I  can't  change  anything." 
Be  forewarned  1 

MlLITART  SZC-UalTY   AND  TRK  UNTVERSITIXS 

(By  Malcolm  Mag;ruder.  14  years  old) 

There  Is  a  current  trend  among  the  uni- 
versities to  divorce  themselves  from  the  prob- 
lems of  military  security  and  national  de- 
fense. The  cause  is  obvious — our  current  in- 
volvement In  a  war  especially  unpopular 
among  the  student  population.  But  la  this 
trend  justified? 

National  defense  and  military  security  are 
facts  of  life  that  must  be  faced.  The  manner 
in  which  we  of  today  approach  our  national 
policies  in  these  Important  areas  will  hare 
a  profound  effect  on  this  nation  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  This  problem  needs  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  best  minds  that  this  coun- 
try has  to  offer.  Brushing  the  problems  of 
military  security  under  the  rug  and  pretend- 
ing they  don't  exist  will  not  solve  anything. 
It  Is  more  than  probable  that  such  an  ap- 
proach will  only  compound  the  pro^blem  for 
the  future. 

It  has  been  said  that  freedom  Is  a  delicate 
plant  requiring  constant  nourishment.  Its 
enjoyment  carries  responsibilities. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  II  the  youth  of 
this  nation  took  pride  in  meeting  the  obli- 
gations of  national  defense.  ROTC  was  estab- 
lished at  Harvard  University  In  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  student  body  during 
World  War  I. 

The  need  to  Involve  universities  in  the 
problem  of  national  defense  is  just  as  valid 
today  as  a  generation  ago.  Considering  the 
complexities  of  the  modem  world,  national 
defense  requires  the  active  participation  of 
the  university  community. 

The  current  trend  should  be  recognized 
as  a  "cop-out".  Unless  the  campuses  are  will- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  reality  of  history,  they 
will  leave  the  defense  of  freedom  to  less  com- 
petent hands. 


LOCAL  BOARD  COMPOSITION  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL  RACISM 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  ApHl  28,  1971 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
arguments  have  been  offered  both  favor- 
ing and  opposing  continuation  of  the 
draft.  One  of  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments, and  one  which  has  been  presented 
by  both  sides  of  the  draft  question,  is  an 
appeal  for  racitd  justice. 

In  fact,  however,  although  proponents 
of  the  draft  have  claimed  that  a  volun- 
teer army  would  be  predominately  poor 
and  black  they  have  overlooked  the  pres- 
ent situation — in  which  dreiftees  are  al- 
ready disproportionately  poor  and  black. 
These  oppressed  minorities  will  serve  dis- 
proportionately under  either  arrange- 
ment, but  at  least  under  a  volunteer 
army  concept  they  can  hope  to  receive 
better  compensation  for  their  enlistment. 
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Under  the  present  draft  system,  blacks , 
other  oppressed  minorities,  and  the  poo  • 
bear  the  greatest  burdeii — for  many  rea^- 
sons:  Student  deferments  worh  to  the 
advantage  of  white  registrants;  bettet 
draft  coimseling  within  the  college  comi- 
munity  and  college  deferments  enable 
white  youths  to  develop  philosophicaj 
and  procedural  sophistication  needed  t^ 
gain  conscientious  objector  status;  rer 
liance  on  prior  medical  history  in  dei- 
termlning  medical  deferments  work^ 
against  minorities  who  have  not  receive^ 
medical  care,  although  their  health  may 
be,  indeed,  worse  than  whites  who  receivp 
medical  deferments. 

In  order  that  both  proponents  and  opf- 
ponents  might  become  more  enlightened 
as  to  the  odious  racial  aspects  of  thr 
present  draft  system,  I  submit  for  t 
Record  an  excellent  study  of  this  subje^ 
by  Paul  T.  Murray,  assistant  professor  > 
sociology  at  Pisk  University,  Nashville 
which  he  wrote  after  extensive  researc' 

Local  Boakd  Composition  and  iNsxmj- 

noNAL  Racism 

(By  Paul  T.  Murray) 

The  draft  U  hardly  a  popular  institution  Ij 
contemporary  America.  It  has  been  d^ 
nounced  from  a  wide  variety  of  political 
perspectives:  It  facilitates  American  Impe- 
rialism In  Vietnam;  It  deprives  young  meh 
of  their  personal  liberties:  It  favors  the  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor;  It  places  lifts 
and  death  decisions  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
middle-aged  men  who  are  unsympathetllc 
with  today's  youth.  In  February,  1967.  crltl<js 
of  the  draft  received  new  ammunition  far 
their  attack  upon  the  Selective  Service  Sya- 
tem.  Not  only  was  the  System  taking  youdg 
men  to  &ght  an  unjust  war  In  Vietnam,  ^ 
ivas  also  an  Instrument  of  American  racism. 
Black  militants  such  as  Stokeley  Carmlcha^l 
and  other  members  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Commltt«e  bad  mac|e 
this  charge  In  1966.  but  when  the  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Oommlsslon  o«i 
Selective  Service  was  released  It  was  glveC 
official  documentation.  The  r^>ort  statejd 
that  In  October.  1966.  only  1.3 '^o  of  the  16.632 
local  board  members  were  black.  As  mlgat 
be  expected,  this  systematic  exclusion  of 
blacks  was  most  prevalent  In  tie  Soutk. 
Alabama,  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi had  no  blacks  serving  on  local  board^. 
But  this  exclusion  was  not  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  South.  Indiana,  Kansas,  anjd 
New  Jersey  also  had  no  black  representation. 

The  publicity  surrounding  the  release  ^f 
these  findings  generated  much  concern  ttn 
the  Selective  8«rvic«  National  Headquarter^. 
Not  only  was  the  news  damaging  Its  already 
tarnished  public  image,  but  the  charge  it 
systeniatic  exclusion  of  blacks  from  local 
boards  was  being  used  as  a  legal  defense 
by  black  draft  reslsters  Among  others,  Mi^- 
hammed  All  and  SNCC  leader  Cleveland  Sel- 
lers had  refused  Induction  Into  the  Arm^ 
Forces  and  were  using  the  Issue  of  blaak 
exclusion  In  their  court  cases.  Drawing  dn 
the  precedent  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  the  systematic  exclvislon  of  blacks  froin 
jTiry  duty,  this  approach  seriously  threai- 
ened  to  disrupt  the  operations  of  the  dram. 
If  the  argument  of  systematic  exclusion  wis 
upheld,  the  actions  of  many  all-white  loc^l 
boards  would  be  automatically  Invalidated 
and  blacks  would  have  a  legally  sanctlonad 
reason  for  refusing  induction.  I 

In  response  to  this  threat,  the  Selectlte 
Service  System  suddenly  discovered  a  stroig 
commitment  to  equal  opportvmlty  for  blacks. 
The  System  embarked  on  an  earnest  prf>- 
gram  to  recruit  blacks  for  local  boards.  Sur- 
prisingly, there  was  relatively  little  opposi- 
tion to  this  effort.  Even  such  previous  stron  r- 
holds  of  white  supremacy  aa  Georgia,  Soul  h 
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Carolina.  MlssUslppl.  and  Alabama  joined 
the  rush  to  appoint  black  local  board  mem- 
bers. By  June  30,  1970,  there  were  1,265  Ne- 
groes serving  on  local  boards  In  the  Selective 
Service  System,  or  6.7%  of  all  local  board 
mMnbers.  Although  not  yet  at  the  12%  figure 
of  blacks  in  the  total  U.S.  population,  this 
number  represents  a  six-fold  increase  since 
1966  and  Is  steadily  Increasing.  Before  long 
It  appears  that  the  Selective  Service  System 
wUl  be  successful  in  eliminating  the  system- 
atic exclusion  of  blacks  from  local   boards. 

Aside  from  blocking  a  potential  legal  de- 
fense for  black  reslsters  and  removing  an 
embarrassing  source  of  public  criticism,  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  appointing  blacks  as 
local  board  members  In  the  Selective  Service 
System?  Has  their  appointment  eliminated 
all  traces  of  racism  in  the  operation  of  the 
draft?  Does  the  black  registrant  now  fare 
better  In  the  draft  than  he  did  in  19667  One 
way  to  answer  these  questions  Is  to  look  at 
the  statistics  on  non-white  Inductions  col- 
lected by  the  Department  of  Defense.  If  the 
absence  of  blacks  on  local  boards  Increased 
the  chances  of  black  registrants  being 
drafted,  then  the  significant  Increase  In  black 
board  members  should  result  in  a  decrease 
In  the  proportion  of  black  draftees.  If  the 
appointment  of  blacks  to  local  boards  In- 
sures equal  treatment  for  all  draftees,  then 
blacks  should  not  be  drafted  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  In  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. These  hypotheses,  however,  are  not 
supported  by  the  evidence.  In  i960,  when 
only  1%  of  local  board  members  were  black, 
12.4%  of  all  draftees  were  non-white.  In 
1970,  when  nearly  7%  of  local  board  members 
were  black,  16.8%  of  all  draftees  were  non- 
white.  Instead  of  declining,  the  proportion  of 
black  draftees  has  dramatically  Increased 
from  1966  to  1970.  While  blacks  were  drafted 
In  rough  proportion  to  their  numbers  In  the 
civilian  population  In  1966,  blacks  are  now 
drafted  substantially  In  excess  of  this  pro- 
portion. Clearly,  the  appointment  of  blacks 
as  local  board  members  in  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  not  appreciably  affected 
the  racist  operation  of  the  System. 

To  explain  this  apparent  contradiction,  we 
must  examine  the  position  of  local  board 
members  within  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. The  local  boards  meet  once  or  twice  a 
month  usually  for  a  period  of  two  to  three 
hotirs.  At  these  meetings  they  spend  most  of 
their  time  deciding  changes  In  draft  classi- 
fications. A  large  majority  of  the  cases  which 
they  act  upon  are  of  a  routine  nature  and  are 
automatically  passed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
local  board  clerk.  The  bulk  of  board  members' 
time  Is  devoted  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
registrant  Is  making  a  personal  appearance 
to  appeal  his  classification.  Most  of  these  ap- 
peals are  made  on  groxmds  of  conscientious 
objection,  hardship,  and,  untU  recently,  oc- 
cupation. Thus,  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  all  reclassifications  receive  any  close  atten- 
tion from  local  board  members.  In  effect,  they 
are  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  local  board.  Al- 
though they  can  exercise  wide  discretion  In 
certain  cases,  such  as  conscientious  objec- 
tion, the  actions  of  local  board  members 
must  follow  the  regulations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Although  there  may  be  varia- 
tion from  board  to  board,  these  classification 
decisions  are  primarily  guided  by  national 
standards.  Even  a  deliberate  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  local  board  members  to  draft  as 
many  blacks  as  possible  would  have  little 
effect  within  the  limitations  of  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  System.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  If  every  local  board  was  all-black,  the 
current  disproportion  of  black  draftees  would 
not  be  significantly  reduced  as  long  as  mem- 
bers remained  obedient  to  national  directives. 
The  reason  for  the  disproportionate  numbers 
of  black  draftees  must  be  found  in  sources 
other  than  th>  composition  of  the  local  board. 

The  rapid  Increase  In  the  number  of  black 
local  board  members  is  probably  the  best  in- 
dication that  this  U  a  relatively  powerless 
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position.  Most  local  board  actions  are  routine 
and  classifications  are  made  by  the  clerk  who 
Is  a  full-time  employee  In  contrast  to  the 
local  board  members  who  serve  without  com- 
pensation. Many  observers  have  remarked 
that  the  clerk  of  the  local  board  actually 
wields  most  of  the  pow«r  which  is  legally 
entrusted  to  the  local  board.  However,  the 
exclusion  of  blacks  from  the  compensated 
positions  within  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  not  received  nearly  as  much  attention 
as  the  exclusion  of  blacks  from  local  board 
membership. 

Selective  Service  figures  on  full-time  com- 
pensated personnel  as  of  November  30.  1970, 
Indicate  that  447  Negroes  are  employed  full- 
time  by  the  System  out  of  a  total  of  6,527 
full-time  employees.  This  figure  represents 
6.85%  of  all  full-time  compensated  per- 
sonnel, approximately  the  same  proportion  of 
black  local  board  members.  However,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  In  the  geographic 
distribution  of  these  employees.  Three  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  of  the  447  black  Selective 
Service  employees  (70%)  are  employed  in 
New  York,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Michigan.  In  the  South  blacks 
are  still  almost  completely  excluded.  Of  1.779 
compeiLsated  personnel  In  12  Southern  states, 
only  32,  or  1.8%,  are  black.  The  System  has 
had  considerably  greater  success  in  appoint- 
ing blacks  to  local  boards.  There  are  448 
blacks  currently  serving  on  Southern  draft 
boards,  9.2%   of  all  local  board  members. 

The  exclusion  of  blacks  from  compensated 
positions  within  the  System  may  have  a 
slight  effect  on  the  number  of  black  draftees, 
but.  as  in  the  case  of  local  board  members, 
this  Is  not  a  major  reason.  The  cause  of  the 
disproportionate  number  of  black  draftees 
must  be  sought  at  the  national  level.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  the  regulations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  the  standards  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  determine  the  number 
of  blacks  who  will  be  drafted. 

Within  the  Selective  Service  System,  the 
major  sources  of  institutional  racism  are  the 
standards  for  deferment.  It  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  provisions  for  student  de- 
ferments works  to  the  advantage  of  white 
registrants.  Since  fewer  blacks  attend  col- 
lege or  participate  in  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, they  are  less  able  to  use  this  means 
of  avoiding  the  draft.  Although  many  college 
students  are  forced  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces 
following  their  graduation,  they  have  been 
able  to  postpone  military  duty  for  four  years. 
During  this  time,  they  have  gained  the  nec- 
essary qualifications  which  will  enable  many 
of  them  to  obtain  officers'  commissions.  Oth- 
ers take  advantage  of  this  time  to  look  for 
loopholes  In  the  System.  The  college  defer- 
ment has  enabled  many  youths  to  choose 
their  period  of  military  service.  Young  men 
who  were  eighteen  In  1968,  when  the  Vietnam 
fighting  was  greatest,  have  been  able  to  avoid 
the  draft  by  going  to  college  until  their  grad- 
uation in  1970  when  the  level  of  oombat 
deaths  had  declined  considerably.  The  elimi- 
nation of  deferments  for  gradviate  students 
has  removed  one  source  of  racism  In  the 
draft,  but  this  Inequity  will  not  be  totally 
eliminated  until  all  student  deferments  are 
abolished. 

A  second  classification  which  works  to  the 
advantage  of  whites  Is  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector (CO)  status.  Although  CO's  are  a 
small  proportion  of  all  Selective  Service  reg- 
istrants, they  are  overwhelmingly  white.  Not 
only  are  the  traditional  pacifist  churches  al- 
most entirely  white  in  their  comjKJSltlon,  but 
the  college  deferment  enables  many  white 
youths  to  develop  both  the  philosophical 
and  procedural  sophistication  needed  to  gain 
conscientious  objector  status.  The  nearly 
complete  absence  of  draft  counseling  facili- 
ties on  black  campuses  and  In  black  com- 
munities compounds  this  inequity. 

Hardship  and  dependency  deferments  are 
the  final  major  classifications  granted  by  the 
Selective   Service   System.   Based   ui>on   the 
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social  and  economic  conditions  of  blacks  in 
the  United  States,  one  would  expect  a  large 
proportion  of  blacks  in  this  category.  How- 
ever, the  greater  sophistication  of  draft  age 
whites  may  affect  even  this  sovirce  of  defer- 
ment. Since  the  Selective  Service  System 
does  not  collect  data  by  race,  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  or  not  this  classi- 
fication also  works  to  the  advantage  of  white 
registrants. 

The  elimination  of  occupational  defer- 
ments has  removed  one  major  source  of  ra- 
cial inequity  in  the  Selective  Service  System. 
However,  as  long  as  any  deferments  remain, 
they  will  probably  be  used  to  the  advantage 
of  white  registrants.  Middle  class  white  col- 
lege students  have  become  highly  skilled  In 
manipulating  the  regulations  of  the  System. 
Most  blacks  are  excluded  from  the  sources  of 
this  sophistication  and  accordingly  suffer 
from  any  system  of  deferments. 

A  second  major  source  of  Inequity  In  the 
draft  lies  In  the  medical  standards  for  in- 
duction. Men  who  are  considered  to  be  physi- 
cally unfit  for  military  service  are  given 
either  a  I-Y  or  a  IV-P  deferment.  In  cases 
of  obvious  impairments,  the  local  board  may 
make  this  decision,  but  In  most  cases  the 
men  are  forwarded  for  examlntlon  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Examination  and  Entrance  Sta- 
tions (AFEE8).  Here  they  are  subjected  to 
the  military  examination  which  has  been 
immortalized  by  Arlo  Outhrle  in  "Alice's 
Restaxirant."  Many  medioal  surveys  have 
shown  that  the  poor  receive  much  less  medi- 
cal care  than  affluent  Americans  and  when 
treated  they  receive  poorer  quality  of  care. 
Thus,  one  would  expect  that  since  a  large 
proportion  of  blacks  are  poor,  more  blacks 
would  receive  deferments  for  medical  reasons. 
However,  this  Is  not  the  case.  Whites  con- 
sistently receive  nearly  fifty  percent  more 
medical  deferments  than  do  blacks.  Prom 
1950  to  1966,  21.9%  of  the  Whites  were  re- 
jected at  the  physical  examinations  whUe 
only  14.5%  of  the  blacks  examined  were  re- 
jected. In  recent  years,  the  total  rejection  rate 
has  increased,  but  the  racUl  disparity  re- 
mains. For  Fiscal  Year  1970,  34.6%  of  the 
whites  examined  were  rejected  on  medical 
grounds,  but  only  24.5%  of  the  blacks  exa- 
mined were  rejected  for  similar  reasons.  Ber- 
nard D.  Karplnoe  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office  cites  two  reasons  to  explain  this  differ- 
ence: 1)  the  less  frequent  exposure  of  lower 
class  youth,  i.e.  blacks,  to  medical  care  which 
makes  them  less  aware  of  their  physical  ail- 
ments and  denies  them  the  medical  records 
on  which  many  medical  deferments  are  based, 
and  2)  the  greater  sophistication  of  middle- 
class  youths,  i.e.  whites,  with  regard  to  the 
medical  standards  for  deferment.  Ironically, 
the  rate  of  medical  disqualification  increases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  educational  level 
of  the  men  examined. 

Since  the  Army  medical  standards  include 
a  wide  variety  of  ailments  as  grounds  for 
rejection,  nearly  all  resourceful  young  men 
can  discover  some  medical  condition  which 
would  be  grounds  for  medical  deferment.  All 
that  Is  needed  Is  a  knowledge  of  Selective 
Service  requirements,  a  sympathetic  physi- 
cian, and  sufficient  money  to  purchase  the 
services  of  a  physician.  On  all  three  counts, 
black  youth  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
Only  one  source  of  deferments  works  to 
the  advantage  of  the  black  registrant.  "This 
Is  the  mental  qualification  for  induction. 
Since  1950.  all  men  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  have  had  to  make  a  score  at  a  specific 
level  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Teart; 
(APQT) .  Although  the  level  for  rejection  has 
changed  from  time  to  time,  the  proportion 
of  blacks  who  fall  this  test  has  consistently 
been  four  times  greater  than  the  proportion 
of  white  failures.  From  1950  to  1966.  54.1% 
of  the  blacks  examined  were  rejected  for 
deficient  education,  but  only  18.6%  of  the 
whites  were  rejected  for  this  reason.  Since 
1965,  the  Armed  Forces'  educational  stand- 
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ardB  have  been  lowered  on  several  occasions. 
Although  blacks  are  still  reject«d  In  larger 
proportions  than  whites,  the  tctol  rejection 
rate  has  been  reduced  subatantially.  In  Fis- 
cal Year  1970,  6.8%  of  the  whites  examined 
were  rejected  for  low  ecores  on  APQT  while 
29%  of  the  blacks  were  rejected  for  this  rea- 
son. Despite  this  high  rejection  rate,  the  ab- 
sence of  other  deferments  Inauree  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  draftees  will  be  black. 
Among  the  men  found  physically  and  men- 
tally qualified,  more  blacks  are  drafted.  A 
1964  survey  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  showed  that  among  qualified 
men  aged  36  to  34,  30.2%  of  the  blacks  had 
beeM  drafted  In  comparison  to  18.8%  of  the 
whites.  If  the  same  survey  were  conducted 
today,  this  disparity  might  be  even  greater 
due  to  the  reduced  educational  standards. 

Other  Armed  Forces'  programs  also  con- 
tribute to  the  disproportlotnate  number  of 
black  draftees.  The  virtual  absence  of  blacks 
from  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  gives  white  youths  a  monopoly 
on  this  means  of  avoiding  the  draft.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  various  Reserve  pro- 
grams of  each  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
under-partlclpatlon  of  blacks  In  the  various 
ROTO  programs  and  the  absence  of  these 
programs  on  many  predominantly  black 
campuses  is  yet  another  reason  for  the  dis- 
proportionate number  of  black  draftees. 

Although  all  but  one  of  the  above  men- 
tioned sources  for  avoiding  the  draft  work  to 
the  benefit  of  white  youths,  they  cannot  ex- 
plain the  sudden  and  dramatic  increase  in 
the  number  of  black  draftees  after  1966.  The 
non-white  induction  figures  shown  in  Table  I 
reveal  that  from  1966  to  1967  the  proportion 
of  black  draftees  increased  from  12.4%  to 
16.3%.  Since  1967,  the  proportion  of  non- 
white  draftees  has  remained  at  nearly  this 
level.  The  major  reaaon  for  this  increase  is 
Project  100,000.  This  program,  begun  In  1966, 
lowers  the  standards  for  Induction  and  en- 
listment so  that  men  who  previously  would 
have  been  rejected  on  medical  or  educational 
grounds  are  now  accepted.  Ninety-two  per- 
cent of  these  "new  standards  men"  came  into 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  result  of  the  lower 
educational  standards.  Of  the  first  246,000 
men  who  were  Included  under  this  program, 
47%  were  draftees  and  41.2%  were  non- 
white.  Without  Project  100.000  blacks  would 
have  been  ^proximately  11%  of  all  draftees. 
During  this  period  the  "new  standards  men" 
were  13%  of  all  Inductions. 

TABLE  l.-ARMED  FORCES  INDUCTIONS. 
JUNE  19&2-N0VEMBER  1970 


Calendar  year 


Total       Nonwhile 
inductions      inductions 


Percent 
nonwhite 


1952' 242,602 

1953 470,545 

I9S4 252,785 

195S I5l,»43 

lUC 152.651 

1957 13«,339 

1958 142,009 

1959 96.094 

1960... 86.395 

1961 119.020 

1M2  81,319 

1963 119.159 

1964  111.955 

1965 232,014 

1966 3*2,396 

1967     228,743 

1968 296.251 

1969 284,924 

1970« 155,404 

Totil 3,726,074 


37,974 

15.65 

60,827 

12.92 

22.120 

8.75 

13,877 

9.13 

15.534 

10.17 

17,036 

12.31 

16,358 

11.51 

10.553 

10.98 

11.845 

13.71 

17,790 

14.94 

14.111 

17.35 

18,673 

15.67 

16.961 

15.14 

31,060 

13.38 

47,504 

12.42 

37,336 

16.27 

44,642 

15.06 

45,691 

16.03 

24,537 

15.78 

542,293 


14.47 


>  June-Oecsmber. 
J  January-November. 

Source:  Qualitative  Distribution  of  Male  Enlistments,  Induc- 
tions, and  Rejections,  DD-M(M)663. 

When  Project  100.000  was  introduced  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Robert  8.  McNamara,  ex- 
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plained  that  bis  plan  to  "salvage"  100,000 
men  a  year  through  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  an  Important  part  of  the  anti- 
poverty  effort.  'The  poor  of  America,"  he 
said,  "can  be  given  an  opportunity  to  serve 
in  their  country's  defense,  and  they  can  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  return  to  civilian 
Ufe  with  skills  and  attitudes  which  for  them 
and  their  families  will  reverse  the  downward 
spiral  of  human  decay."  Adam  YarmoUnsky, 
the  McNamara  assistant  who  is  often  credited 
with  originating  the  program,  defended  the 
program  In  similar  terms.  He  concluded  that 
the  men  who  served  under  this  program 
would  return  "to  civilian  life  with  new  con- 
fidence in  their  ablUty  to  contribute  to  civi- 
lian society." 

The  noble  rhetoric  associated  with  the  in- 
troduction of  this  program  masked  Its  pri- 
mary purpose.  At  a  time  when  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  War  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing, this  program  took  the  pressvu*  of 
the  draft  off  of  the  "more  vocal"  elements  of 
the  population.  Although  there  was  never  a 
shortage  of  manpower,  poor  whites  and 
blacks  were  inducted  m  the  place  of  college 
students  to  reduce  protests  against  the  draft 
and  provide  the  Armed  Forces  with  a  more 
manageable  manpower  supply.  Any  training 
these  men  received  was  purely  Incidental  to 
their  primary  function  to  serve  as  combat 
soldiers.  The  "new  standards  men"  received 
no  special  training.  They  were  allowed  great- 
er time  to  complete  the  normal  educational 
cycles,  but  after  that  time  they  were  treated 
no  differently  than  any  other  soldiers.  The 
skills  which  these  men  acquired  can  be  in- 
ferred from  their  military  occupational  spe- 
cialties. Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  "new 
standards  men"  were  assigned  to  combat  spe- 
cialties. This  compares  with  23  %  of  the  men 
m  a  control  group.  Among  Negro  "new  stand- 
ards men"  In  the  Army  the  percentage  in 
oombat  specialties  reached  46%. 

If  this  program  was  being  Implemented 
solely  from  altruistic  motives,  then  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  draft  the  "new 
standards  men."  But  participation  In  this 
program  has  never  been  voluntary.  Nearly 
half  of  the  men  who  have  entered  under  the 
lower  standards  have  been  draftees.  Project 
100.000  has  always  been  primarily  a  method 
for  enlarging  the  military  manpower  pool. 
This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
the  black  to  the  advantage  of  the  white  and 
the  affluent.  Any  social  benefits  which  may 
result  from  this  program  will  be  completely 
secondary  and  entirely  unrelated  to  its  pri- 
mary purpose  of  protecting  the  sons  of  the 
middle  class  from  the  draft  and  Vietnam. 

The  Introduction  of  blacks  to  serve  as  local 
board  members  will  no  doubt  reduce  blatant 
examples  of  individual  racism  In  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  The  equitable  represen- 
tation of  all  segments  of  the  population  In 
the  system  is  a  worthy  goal  and  should  not 
be  abandoned.  However,  thoee  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  blacks  in  the  draft 
should  not  abandon  their  efforts  once  an 
equitable  proportion  of  blacks  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  local  boards.  Another  more  im- 
portant problem  remains — the  p«-vasive  in- 
stitutional racism  of  the  draft.  As  we  have 
shovm.  the  actions  of  the  local  board  mem- 
bers are  of  relatively  little  consequence  in 
determining  the  number  of  blacks  who  are 
drafted.  Even  If  all  members  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  were  black,  the  number  of 
black  draftees  would  not  be  appreciably  re- 
duced as  long  as  they  followed  the  present 
regulations.  To  fight  solely  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  blacks  from  local  boards  misdi- 
rects the  energies  of  those  alarmed  about 
racism  In  the  Selective  Service  System.  Such 
individual  rftorte  will  have  little  more  effect 
than  a  garden  hose  against  a  forest  fire.  Pro- 
tests of  individual  cases  will  only  be  effective 
If  they  can  serve  as  a  means  of  education  to 
transform  the  issue  from  one  of  Individual 
racism  to  one  of  institutional  raolBm. 
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Short  of  entirely  aboUahlng  the  draft,  eeT-! 
eral  steps  c«n  be  t&kec  to  relieve  ioequltles 
m  the  current  draft  system.  1)  A  program 
of  Intensive  lobbying  should  be  conduct«4 
to  support  the  proposal  submitted  to  Ck>ni 
gress  to  eilmlnate  all  student  deferments^ 
2)  Draft  counseling  facilities  must  be  made 
as  avaUable  to  black  youths  as  they  are  t4 
white  youths.  This  means  the  establishment 
of  draft  counseling  centers  on  blade  cam* 
puses  and  in  black  communities.  Draft  age 
blacks  must  be  made  aware  of  the  existing 
opportunities  for  deferment  and  appeal.  3|i 
The  AroMd  Forces  physical  examlnatloa 
should  be  seriously  overhauled.  Reliance  oil 
prior  medical  history  should  be  made  sec* 
ondary  to  complete,  thorough,  and  Impar* 
tlal  examinations  at  the  induction  centersi 
Black  physicians  should  be  recruited  to  par^ 
Uclpate  In  these  examinations.  4)  Projeci' 
100,000  should  be  made  completely  volun 
tary.  Uen  who  are  eager  to  enlist  in  th 
Armed  Forces  should  not  be  prevented  b; 
an  arbitrary  educational  standard.  However^ 
these  men  should  be  allowed  to  weigh  th^ 
advantages  of  military  service  themselves. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  eliminate  thl$ 
racism  is  to  abolish  the  draft  altogether. 
This  one  step  would  remove  the  need  fof 
several  separate  reforms.  Those  opponents  o| 
draft  abolition  who  argue  that  an  all-volun* 
teer  Army  would  be  predominately  poor  and 
black  fall  to  reaUze  that  the  current  draftees 
are  also  disproportionately  poor  and  blacK. 
These  naen  are  now  bound  In  a  form  of 
Involuntary  servitude.  The  pay  they  receive 
can  hardly  compare  with  their  potential 
earnings  In  the  civilian  economy,  even  in  a 
time  of  recession.  Ck>ntlnuatlon  of  the  drafi 
would  only  perpetuate  the  handicaps  force<t 
on  the  poor  and  the  black  draftees.  SImplf 
Justice  demands  that  these  men  receive  aa 
adequate  Income,  especially  when  all  men  do 
not  have  to  serve.  If  the  draft  can  be  cent 
sldered  a  tax  in  kind,  it  is  an  extremel^ 
regressive  levy.  Instead  of  falling  most  heav» 
Uy  on  those  able  to  pay,  it  penalizes  thosf 
who  can  least  afford  it.  Blacks  and  the  poof 
should  not  be  victimized  any  longer  by  ttalt 
unjust  system  of  taxation.  ; 

Many  arguments  support  the  abolition  of 
the  draft,  but  the  elimination  of  instltu* 
tlonal  racism  should  be  the  most  persuasive. 


A  FEW  KIND  WORDS  FOR  AMERICA, 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 
m  THE  HOU8K  OP  RKPRESINTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  oii 
March  21  of  this  year  a  distinguished 
lowan,  Mr.  Gardner  Cowles  of  the  Cowle* 
Publications,  by  Invitation  addressed  th^ 
volunteer  bureau  of  Des  Moines.  Thi£ 
address  is  so  very  pertinent  and  worth 
while  that  I  deem  it  worthy  of  note  it 
the  CoKGKXssioNAL  RECORD  80  that  m^ 
colleagues  and  all  readers  of  the  Recori) 
may  have  the  opporttmity  to  read,  pon* 
der  on,  and  learn  from  the  insights  an4 
CMicluslons  of  this  distinguished  lowan. 

The  title  of  his  address  is  "A  Pew  Kind 
Words  for  America."  How  timely  and 
worth  while  this  subject  is  just  now.  His 
address,  as  you  wHl  note,  deals  with  the 
broad  questicoi  of  what  America  hae 
done,  is  doing,  and  will  do.  While  I  coul^ 
not  be  present  at  the  meeting,  I  hav^ 
heard  from  reports  of  those  who  werfe 
there  that  it  was  a  magnificent  anfl 
needed  dissertation  and  was  presented  b  7 
its  author  very  effectively. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  this  speech 
several  times  and  I,  too,  am  tlirilled  by 
its  message  of  Insight,  of  understanding, 
of  assurance,  and  of  challenge.  I  believe 
this  should  be  read  by  every  American 
in  every  strata  of  American  life.  It  can 
do  much  to  help  us  better  understand 
ourselves  as  we  work  for  today  and  plan 
for  tomorrow.  The  suldress  follows: 
A  Few  Kxsv  Words  fob  Amxbica 
Dks  Moines  Consistoby, 

March  23. 1971. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Included  in  this  Volun- 
teer Bureau  luncheon,  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  help  honor  the  outstanding 
volunteers  of  the  year.  Des  Moines  Is  a  better 
city — a  better  place  in  which  to  live — because 
of  the  efforts  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
volunteers  working  on  so  many  different 
community  aoclal  problems. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  reference, 
my  thoughts  this  noon  go  back  almost  40 
years — to  1933 — to  the  dark  pit  of  the  Great 
Depression.  I  was  Chairman  that  year  of  the 
Annual  Fund-raising  campaign  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest.  I  was  young.  I  was  scared.  But 
that  job  gave  me  the  most  valuable  experi- 
ence of  my  life.  I  came  to  know  Dee  Molnee — 
the  probleme  of  Des  Moines — the  people  of 
Des  Moines — their  basic  decency  and  gener- 
osity— their  wUllngnesB  to  share — to  help 
each  other. 

Volunteer  work  not  only  helps  solve  many 
social  problems,  but  it  benefits  the  volunteer 
by  making  him  or  her  a  better  citizen,  a 
more  concerned  citizen,  a  better-Informed 
citizen.  It  adds  a  dimenxlon  to  living  beyond 
just  holding  a  job  or  making  money  or  rais- 
ing one's  own  family.  I  think  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  non-governmental  social 
agencies  across  this  nation  of  ours  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  America  has  grown  to 
greatness. 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  downgrade 
America — to  view  the  future  with  alarm  and 
despair.  I  don't  feel  that  way.  I  believe 
America's  finest  hovu-s  lie  just  ahead.  When 
I  was  a  teenager,  blind  patriotism  waa  the 
fashion — "right  or  wrong,  my  country"  typi- 
fies the  mood  of  a  half  century  ago.  Today  I 
think  the  mood  Is  better — like  "when  my 
country  is  right,  I  will  support  her.  When  my 
country  is  wrong.  I  will  try  to  put  her  right." 

The  Vietnam  War  la  a  good  example.  The 
people  have  decided  it  is  an  immoral  war. 
The  people  have  decided  It  must  end.  The 
force  of  public  opinion  drove  Lyndon  John- 
son from  the  White  House.  President  Nixon 
has  stUd  if  be  hasn't  substantially  ended  the 
Vietnam  War  by  the  summer  of  next  year, 
there  is  no  point  in  his  even  attempting  to 
run  for  a  second  term.  That  war  has  pre- 
vented us  from  acting  effectively  on  many 
vital  domestic  problems.  Now  we're  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  do  many  things  which  have 
needed  doing  over  the  last  decade. 

Take  medical  care,  for  example.  Do  jou 
know  that  although  the  United  States  spends 
more  of  Its  groes  national  product  for  medi- 
cal care — 91  out  of  every  $14 — than  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  have 
dropped  in  the  last  20  years  from  seventh  to 
sixteenth  In  the  prevention  of  infant  mor- 
tality. We  have  dropped  from  sixth  to  eighth 
in  female  life  expectancy.  We  have  dropped 
from  tenth  to  twenty-fourth  in  male  life 
expectancy.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  we  have 
a  decrepit.  Inefficient,  high-priced  system  of 
medical  care.  We  must  do  something  about 
It  and  we  will. 

Nor  do  I  despair  about  pollution.  It  Is  a 
huge  problem,  but  it  can  and  will  be  solved. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  large  corporation 
that  is  not  moving  rapidly  to  eliminate  or 
substantially  reduce  the  pollution  It  is  caus- 
ing. 

I  was  in  Detroit  two  weeks  ago  and  talked 
with  a  dozen  of  the  corporate  officers  of  Gen- 
eral Moton.  Ford  and  Chrysler.  In  a  very  few 
years,  the  new  cars  running  on  lead-free  gaa- 
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ollne  will  cause  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
pollution  the  older  cars  now  cause. 

Science  is  finding  ways  to  re-cycle  waste. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  a  decade  hence,  we 
cannot  again  have  clear  air  and  clean  water 
and  cities  not  burled  In  refuse,  dirt  and 
grime.  I  even  have  hopes  for  New  York  City 
whose  problems  seem  so  monumental  no  pos- 
sible solution  can  be  imagined.  But  slowly  I 
believe  It  will  find  a  way  to  cope  with  its 
worst  problems.  Wliat  technology  has  done 
to  the  Earth,  technology  can  cure. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  America's  most 
shameful  problem — her  treatment  for  nearly 
three  centuries  of  her  black  minority — for 
progress  on  this  problem  Is  obvious  to  all  of 
us — In  integration  in  schooling  and  housing, 
job  opportunities,  voting  rights,  and  in  elimi- 
nating dozens  of  discriminatory  practices 
which  should  have  been  banned  Icng,  long 
ago.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  but  the 
trend  is  right.  That  Is  the  important  point. 

Pessimists  and  cynics  among  ua  say  that 
America,  once  the  hope  of  the  world,  has 
now  become  the  most  disliked,  distrusted, 
even  hated  nation.  This  Is  nonsense.  Let  me 
give  you  just  one  example. 

Take  France.  We  had  our  problems  over 
many  years  with  de  Gaulle.  But  I  was  In 
Paris  just  a  month  ago.  I  read  In  the  French 
press  the  results  of  a  recent  nationwide 
scientific  poll — a  la  the  Gallup  poll  here. 
The  French  people  were  asked :  "What  coun- 
try In  the  world  do  you  consider  the  best 
friend  of  France?" 

The  United  States,  a  huge  ocean  away,  got 
35  per  cent  of  the  vxxtes.  One  French  man  or 
women  out  of  every  four  regards  the  United 
States  as  F*rance's  beet  friend  in  all  the 
world.  Belgium  and  Germany  tie  tat  second 
place  with  8  per  cent  each — or  less  than  one 
vote  out  of  ten.  Britain  Is  fourth  with  8  per 
cent.  Canada  fifth  with  5  per  cent,  and  Rtis- 
sla  sixth  with  4  per  cent. 

If  that's  antl-Amerlcanlam,  let's  have  more 
of  It. 

Let's  look  at  another  frequently  heard  al- 
legation. This  Is  that  U.S.  Policy  has  some- 
how turned  aggressive,  or  Impertsdlst,  or  that 
our  big-power  role  and  set  of  alliances  some- 
how endangers  world  peace. 

How  do  the  French  feel  about  that?  They 
were  asked  In  a  nationwide  poll  a  few  months 
ago:  "Which  are  the  three  countries  which 
cotUd  constitute  a  danger  toe  France  ten 
years  to  come?" 

Results  (In  percent) : 

China 69 

Arab  ooimtrlee . 39 

Russia   82 

Germany ..— — . 28 

Ji4>an 24 

And  only  then  does  the  alleged  ugly  Amer- 
ican Imperialist  rear  his  head:  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  French  worry  about  any  danger 
from  the  United  States. 

Or  test  America's  standing  another  way. 
Who  wants  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States? 
Well,  the  legally  allowable  quota  comes  In 
each  year  from  virtually  every  nation,  and 
thousands  more  sneak  Into  the  United  States 
Ulegally. 

S<Mne  statesman  said  years  ago  people  vote 
with  their  feet.  If  we  should  drop  all  bars 
to  Immigration,  It  Is  obvious  mllUoiM  of  for- 
eigners would  move  to  the  United  States  each 
year.  I  say  America  Is  still  the  hope  of  the 
vrorld. 

The  American  economy  right  now  is  tem- 
porarily soft.  OT  slow,  or  stagnant.  This  is 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  people  lack  money. 
Spendable  Income,  after  taxes.  In  the  hands 
of  the  puWlc  was  never  higher.  Savings  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  Credit  U  readily  available.  Interest 
ratee  are  reasonable  again. 

The  problem  Is:  the  public  and  business- 
men have  somehow  lost  confidence  In  the 
economy.   They  feel  unsure  of  the  future. 
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lliey  are  afraid  of  a  depreesion.  They  want 
to  keep  their  assets  Uquld. 

This  nervoua  feeling  will  paae  In  time. 
It  always  has.  But  the  qiilcker  confidence 
can  be  restored,  the  better  for  all  of  us. 
America  is  not  going  to  heU  in  a  handbasket. 
We  need  to  preach  the  philosophy  of  the 
famous  line  In  President  Jack  Kennedy's 
inaugural  address:  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  will  do  for  you— ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

I  feel  much  better  about  America  today 
than  I  did — say  two  years  ago.  Then — ttie 
Vietnam  war  was  tearing  America  apart.  Now 
everyone  Is  agreed  we  must  get  out.  The 
only  question  now  is:  how — and  how  fast? 
Don't  put  blind  faith  In  our  military 
leaders  Let  me  Illustrate  with  one  personal 
experience.  I  was  in  Vietnam  sU  years  ago 
when  the  first  contingent  of  UJB.  Marines 
landed  at  Danang.  The  next  evening  I  had 
dinner  with  General  Westmoreland  in  Sai- 
gon. At  that  time  I  believe  we  had  alxwt 
160,000  American  troope  In  Vietnam.  He  said: 
"Cowles,  If  you  can  help  me  get  another 
100,000  troope  over  here,  I  can  end  this  war 
with  victory  In  one  year."  Well,  he  got  not 
100,000  additional  troops  but  at  least  360.000. 
But  here  we  are,  six  years  later,  still  mired 
down  In  Vietnam.  And  you  aU  remember  the 
numerous  wrong  predictions  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 

Now  General  Weetmoreland  and  Bob  Mc- 
Namara are  high-grade,  intelligent,  honor- 
able men.  But  neither;  Uke  moet  of  us, 
realized  the  tenacity  of  a  people  like  the 
North  Vietnamese  who  feel  they  are  flut- 
ing for  their  homeland.  Neither  of  them,  like 
most  of  us,  realized  the  problems  of  guerilla 
warfare  In  a  country  of  rice  paddy  fields, 
swamps.  Jungles,  and  torrential  rainy  sea- 
sons— where  you  cant  tell  who  is  your  enemy 
and  who  Is  your  friend. 

When  the  whole  immoral,  bloody  mess 
ends,  the  American  people  are  going  to  be 
unbelievably  shocked  by  the  story  of  cor- 
ruption, and  graft,  and  Inefficiency,  and 
waste,  and  sheer  stupidity — to  say  nothing 
of  dishonest  official  reports  of  the  fighting 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  high  com- 
mand and  Washington — ^whlch  will  gradual- 
ly come  to  light. 

But  the  war  is  coming  to  an  end.  That  is 
cme  of  the  basic  reasons  I  feel  better  about 
America  today  than  I  did  two  years  ago. 

Another  reason  Is  that  I  think  the  young 
in  our  colleges  have  a  more  sensible  attitude 
about  Amerloa'a  problems.  The  voloe  of  the 
fanatical  radical  fringe,  who  wanted  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  Amertean  establishment,  la 
now  lees  ahrlll.  The  young  are  beginning  to 
work  logically  on  practical  solntlona  tor 
Amerloa's  problems. 

This  Is  true  also  m  the  top  ranks  of  our 
great  corporations.  A  few  years  back,  the 
overwhelming  attitude  of  corporate  ofllclals 
was  that  their  sole  Job  was  to  make  money 
for  their  stockholders.  Today  this  has  vastly 
changed.  Today,  corporate  officers  realize  they 
must  end  pollution — whatever  the  cost.  They 
realize  they  can  no  longer  abandon  an  old 
plant,  or  build  a  new  one  In  some  other 
area,  without  taking  Into  account  the  effect 
of  their  decision  on  their  employees  and  on 
the  community  as  a  whole.  In  other  words, 
most  of  them  now  admit  the  corporation  has 
an  Important  social  responsibility  beyond 
sheer  money-DuUdng. 

America  can  solve  her  problems  if  we  can 
Just  get  the  country  united  again — with  pa- 
tience and  confldenoe. 

Don't  get  too  alarmed  by  today's  unem- 
ployment figures.  Moot  of  us  thought  the 
United  States  did  quite  well  In  the  eight 
years  Elsenhower  was  In  the  White  House. 
Well,  the  average  per  cent  of  unemployed 
during  the  Elsenhower  years  was  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  per  cent  of  unemployed 
today. 

One  more  thought  and  then  I  am  through. 
We  claim  to  be  a  peace-loving  nation.  Tet 
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we  have  a  national  anthem  talking  of  war — 
"bombs  bursting  in  air" — "By  the  rocket's 
red  glare"  et  cetera.  Why  not  get  a  new  na- 
tional anthem  not  streeslng  the  glories  of 
war?  Like  "God  Bless  Amertca"?  That  one 
we  could  sing  with  pride  I 
Thank  you. 


WHAT  CAN  MY  COUNTRY  EXPECT 
FROM  ME? 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Washington-Perry  Women's  Repub- 
lican Club  sponsors  what  it  calls  a  \J£. 
Government  Award,  for  which  the  win- 
ner receives  $100.  The  award  is  based  on 
an  essay  along  with  scholastic  actdeve- 
ment  in  courses  dealing  with  our  Ameri- 
can history  and  government. 

This  year  a  delightful  young  lady  from 
my  district.  Miss  Deana  Elliott,  a  senior 
at  Dublin  High  School,  Dublin,  Ohio, 
won  this  contest.  Young  people  such  as 
Deana  are  the  hope  for  the  future  of 
America.  It  is  inspiring  to  see,  reduced  to 
writing,  such  an  eloquent  expression  of 
love  for  coimtry.  So  impressed  was  I  with 
her  essay,  that  I  hereby  insert  Miss  El- 
liott's essay  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 
What  Can  Mt  Cotintbt  Expect  From  Me? 

The  Internal  rebellion  In  the  UxUtcd  SUtes 
is  a  prime  concern  of  most  Interested  and 
loyal  Americans.  I  have  reached  a  level  of 
maturity  that  allows  me  to  see  and  feel  this 
near  dvll  war.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Unit- 
ed States  torn  apart  and  taken  over  by  out- 
side forces  working  within.  Even  if  I  am  only 
one  small  person.  I  must  try  to  save  my 
country. 

I  will  be  a  type  of  revolutionist  myself, 
but  I  will  not  throw  rocks  through  windows 
to  draw  attention  to  my  cause.  What  Is  my 
cause?  It  is  a  cause  to  reetore  loyalty  and 
respect  In  the  heart*  of  Americans,  a  cause 
to  restore  faith  and  honor  when  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  seen,  and  a  cause  to  unite  all  the 
people  In  Amertca  to  build  a  better  coxmtry 
for  ourselves  and  to  help  the  entire  world. 
My  revolutionary  activities  will  be  peacrful 
means  to  accon^>llBh  my  cause. 

I  doubt  If  my  country  can  expect  me  to  do 
something  so  great  that  my  name  would  ap- 
pear In  history  books,  but  It  can  expect  me 
to  do  my  best  In  anything  that  I  undertake. 
I  believe  that  helping  Americans  extends  as 
far  as  trying  as  hard  as  I  can  in  school  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  world  that  I  can  get  a  better  educa- 
tion, and  my  country  expects  me  to  use  this 
opportunity  to  the  fullest.  I  feel  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  study  and  work  as  hard  as  I  can 
in  school  or  at  any  Job  I  do.  My  country  also 
expects  me  to  take  full  adventage  of  the 
other  opportunities  that  I  have  such  as  par- 
ticipation in  the  governing  process.  When 
I  go  to  vote,  I  will  Inform  myself  on  what 
I  will  vote  for,  and  I  will  make  sure  that  I 
vote  for  every  Issue  no  matter  how  unim- 
portant the  choice  may  seem.  Since  I  will 
probably  vote  as  an  eighteen-year-old,  I  feel 
a  new  responsibility  to  prove  to  my  coxintry 
that  eighteen-year-olds'  are  old  enough  and 
mature  enough  to  vote  as  adult,  not  as 
Irrational  teenagers. 

My  country  can  expect  patriotism  from  me. 
I  believe  that  as  an  American  and  that  as 
an  active  part  of  the  government  that  I 
should   stand   behind  the  decisions  of  the 
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leaders  of  my  country.  I  know  that  I  will 
not  always  agree,  but  we  as  Americans  must 
stand  behind  our  leaders  or  else  our  country 
will  crumble  on  its  very  foundation.  Patri- 
otism means  many  things  to  different  people 
such  as  carrying  a  flag,  or  cheering  for  the 
President,  or  voting  in  an  election;  but  1 
know  that  patriotism  is  more  than  a  flag, 
a  cheer,  or  a  vote.  Patriotism  is  the  belief  in 
one's  coimtry  that  no  matter  what  happens 
the  coiintry  wUl  sturvlve.  My  cotintry  can 
expect  me  to  flnnly  believe  In  it  and  stay 
loyal  to  It  through  many  trying  periods. 

My  country  can  also  expect  something  else 
from  me  called  love.  I  do  love  my  country, 
and  I  know  that  I  would  never  want  to  live 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  America  has  given 
me  many  things  to  love  It  for,  but  I  think  I 
love  it  moet  for  my  freedom.  Other  countries 
may  have  freedom,  but  not  like  that  which 
I  enjoy.  I  grew  up  knowing  nothing  but  this 
freedom,  and  I  really  do  not  appreciate  it 
as  much  as  I  should.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant freedoms  to  me  Is  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. As  I  go  to  college  next  year,  I  will  see 
freedom  at  work  In  many  ways.  One  way  Is 
that  I  can  choose  the  profession  that  I  wish 
to  ptirsue.  I  also  love  my  country  for  the  In- 
terest that  It  shows  In  each  Individual.  Few 
countries  have  such  medical  advances  ready 
to  help  them  in  sickness.  Although  some  of 
o\ir  federal  aid  programs  have  faults,  these 
programs  show  that  this  country  is  run  by 
and  for  the  people. 

Last  of  all  my  oountry  can  expect  me  to 
pray  to  Qod  for  His  help  and  guidance  In 
my  country's  actlvitlee.  This  is  the  prayer 
that  I  pray  for  my  country : 

"Dear  God :  Please  help  us  Americans  guide 
ourselves  through  the  times  to  come.  We 
know  that  our  path  will  not  be  an  easy  one 
If  we  are  to  succeed  In  saving  our  coiintry 
from  destruction.  I  promise  to  do  my  part 
to  help  my  oountry,  and  I  pray  that  others 
will  do  BO.  I  pray  for  the  strength  that  I  need 
and  that  others  need  to  flght  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"I  pray  for  my  country.  Amen." 


A  LOOK  INTO  TOMORROWLAND 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  an  edi- 
torial written  by  William  Krause.  editor 
of  the  Peabody  Gazette-Herald  in  Pea- 
body,  Kans.,  which  literally  speaks  for 
itself.  It  serves  as  a  timely  warning  that 
the  United  States  today  may  be  in  danger 
of  losing  its  technological  leadersiiip  in 
aviation : 

A  Look  into  Tomorbowlakd 

The  time:  197e  or  1978,  perhaps. 

The  place:  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
or  an  Inauguration,  or  some  very  Important 
nationwide  gathering. 

The  speaker:  Who  Knows?  Ted  Kennedy, 
Ed  Muskie,  maybe  even  Hubert  Hiimphrey  or 
William  Proxmlre  (no  that  is  too,  too  much) . 

And  the  speech  goes  something  like  this. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  facing  the 
most  serioos  international  crisis  since  1812. 
America,  the  world  leader  in  Industry,  aero- 
nautics and  producing  all  manner  of  tech- 
nological masterpieces,  finds  herself  trailing 
badly  In  the  most  important  areas  for  future 
development. 

American  airlines  are  flying  Russian  and 
French  aircraft.  Russian  astronauts  may  be 
landing  on  Mars  or  Venus  any  day.  America, 
once  the  world  leader  in  both  of  these  areas, 
now  trails  far  behind. 
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Wake  Up  Amarloa.  we  are  fast  becoming 
a  second  raU  nation.  We  will  Boon  find  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  more  advanoedj 
technocrat*.  Japan  Is  now  In  the  position  of 
challenger  to  the  leader,  and  we  are  not  even 
challenging. 

But.  Fellow  Americans,  there  Is  still  time 
and  there  Is  still  hope.  However,  to  survive, 
we  must  act  dramatically  and  we  must  act 
now — under  my  leadership. 

Put  me  In  the  White  Hou«e  (or  follow  my 
leadership  now  that  I  am  in  the  White 
House)  and  America  can  be  saved. 

(Does  this  all  begin  to  sound  familiar  or 
Interesting  to  you?  Can  you  Just  sort  of  gueaa 
wh*t  comes  next?  Sure  you  can.) 

But,  to  regain  our  lost  pre-eminence  In 
these  vital  fields  we  must  act  quickly  and  we 
must  act  now.  And  this  means  (and  here  It 
comes  folks)  a  massive  infusion  of  money 
/v.  into  the  dying  aeroepace  industry  now.  W« 
'  must  appropriate  important  sums  of  money, 
we  mvwt  search  out  our  best  scientific  mlnd^ 
and  this  must  have  top  {wlorlty.  I 

And  that  speaker  wUl  hardly  even  refer  td 
1970  and  1971  as  the  years  that  the  federal 
government  tried  to  klU  the  flying  machln* 
business. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
NOLEN  BULLOCH 
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serve  as  a  vestryman  for  his  church  for 
many  years. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  the  great  man.  that  he  was. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  children. 


April  28,  1971 


NUCLEAR   MATTERS 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or  oklaBoma 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woul< 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commen  ; 
on  the  loss  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mlnet 
Mr.  Nolen  Bulloch. 

Nolen  passed  away  yesterday  in  m 
home  district  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  after  a  Ion 
bout  with  emphysema. 

Nolen  was  a  msui  who  fought  man:_ 
battles  in  life;  and  I  will  always  rememr 
ber  him  as  a  close  friend  who  in  his  quest 
for  honest  and  factual  news  reportinf 
worked  tirelessly  in  that  effort.  He  rep»- 
resented  and  ^itomlzed  the  type  of  pen- 
son  who  makes  this  country  great.  Nole^ 
was  a  courageous  reporter  who  alwa,'* 
sought  to  keep  the  public  informed 
the  truth  no  matter  what  the  self -sac 
flee  entailed. 

An  example  of  his  courage  Is  demo 
strated  when  we  go  back  in  time  to  thi 
early  1930's.  Nolen  was  working  as  a  re^ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
posed  as  a  student  at  a  small  college  and 
revealed  that  it  was  a  Communist  insti- 
tution. As  a  result,  when  the  studenljs 
discovered  his  true  Identity,  they  severelSr 
beat  him  causing  a  leg  injury  which  left 
him  with  a  permanent  Hmp.  ! 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  thjs 
great  man  more  than  25  years  ago,  wh^ 
he  first  joined  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  m 
those  years  he  covered  political  activifty 
from  the  precinct  level  to  the  nationil 
level  for  both  the  Democrat  and  Repul^- 
lican  Parties. 

I  believe  Nolen  demonstrated  the  tyi>e 
of  person  that  he  was  when  he  wis 
quoted  in  the  Tulsa  Tribune  approxi- 
mately a  year  ago  as  saying: 

It  has  been  my  reward  even  In  excltliig 
stories  in  telling  the  truth  .  .  .  continuing  ;o 
be  curious  and  tell  the  story,  that  Is  whe^e 
you  get  yoxir  rewards. 

Even  with  his  devotion  to  his  job.  Ae 
found  time  to  devote  to  his  family  and  to 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1971 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows extracts  from  remarks  I  made  on 
April  22  to  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board's  meeting  in  E>allas  on  "Irmovative 
Applications  of  Radiation": 

Environment  radiation.  It  can  be  said 
without  contradiction  that  this  industry, 
the  AEW,  and  the  Joint  Committee  developed 
the  world's  first  comprehensive  environ- 
mental protection  program  of  any  kind,  and. 
It  Is  probable  that  this  program  la  stUl,  to- 
day, the  only  truly  effective  one  ever  de- 
vised. ...  If  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments had  applied  to  air  pollution  or 
water  pollution  or  solid  waste  disposal  the 
same  resources  discipline  and  foresight  that 
25-years  ago  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  applied 
to  radiation  protection,  there  would  be  no 
national  environmental  crisis  today. 

Private  enterprise.  Uncle  Sam  has  long 
since  gotten  out  of  the  business  of  financ- 
ing light  water  power  reactors.  He  Is  moving 
toward  an  era  when  he  will  seU  his  Plowshare 
peaceful  services  to  industry  on  a  regular 
commercial  basis.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  also 
Inevitably  shift  our  way  of  running  the 
uranium  enrichment  businesa  from  strictly 
public  to  predominantly  private.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  It  will  be  shifted,  only 
when. 

Radiation  exposures.  Actually,  the  typical 
natural  background  human  body  radiation 
exposure  amounts  to  around  125  mr's  per 
year,  and  maybe  twice  that  In  some 
places.  .  .  .  Compare  this  5  to  10  mr  with  the 
350  mr— almost  triple  the  natural  back- 
ground— a  person  could  theoretically  receive 
by  living  for  a  year  In  Grand  Central  Station 
in  New  York  City  because  the  building  Is 
made  out  of  granite. 

Not  too  long  ago,  with  the  help  of  the  AEC, 
I  had  a  radiation  survey  made  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  As  you  might  expect,  the  granite, 
brick  and  other  stone  in  these  buildings 
caused  radiation  exposures  at  levels  some- 
what above  naturally  occurring  background 
for  the  Washington  area.  We  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  entrance  to  the  Rayburn 
Building  has  a  level  of  around  237  mr  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  the  stone  facing  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  is  324  mr  above  back- 
ground. The  hottest  thing  on  Capitol  Hill 
tvirns  out  to  the  granite  base  for  Arizona's 
statue  of  Its  local  hero,  Jesuit  missionary 
Euseblo  Francisco  King.  Beneath  the  good 
Brother  Etiseblo's  feet,  the  readout  is  330  mr 
per  year.  Someone  might  point  out  that  one 
would  have  to  live  with  the  good  padre  24 
hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year  to  get  the  330 
mr  and  I  would  point  out  that  this  is  no 
more  fantastic  than  expecting  someone  to 
live  next  to  the  fence  of  a  reactor  site  for  24 
hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year  to  pick  up  the 
crummy  5  to  10  mr's  above  background  that 
some  people  seem  unwilling  to  trade  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  electricity. 

I  suppose  whether  the  statutes  at  the  Capi- 
tol have  any  particular  biological  conse- 
quences is  not  for  me  as  a  lawmaker  to  say. 
But  I  have  during  20  years  In  the  Congress 
observed  some  rather  peculiar  behavior  on 


the  part  of  some  of  my  colleagues.  For  ex- 
ample, my  being  my  own  witness,  I  might  be 
able  to  make  a  case  that  radiation  exposure 
over  a  long  period  of  time  in  Congress  could 
have  the  foUowlng  adverse  consequences: 
( 1 )  People  become  prone  to  fuzzy  and  some- 
times lUoglcal  thinking;  (2)  Frequently  men 
engage  In  prolonged  periods  of  nonsensical 
talk;  (3)  They  may  tend  to  become  excessive- 
ly stubborn  and  vain;  (4)  They  may  suffer 
from  delusions  of  grandeur;  and  (5)  Some- 
times they  develop  a  condition  that  one  of 
my  medical  friend's  has  diagnosed  an  ego- 
centric monomania  compounded  by  the 
Napoleonic  complex.  So,  you  see,  the  U.S. 
Capitol  may  be  an  awesome  radiation  hazard 
after  all,  but  I  do  not  recommend  abolishing 
it.  If  somebody  acted  on  that  recommenda- 
tion. It  could  cost  me  my  Job. 

Plowshare.  Industry  Is  poised  and  anxious 
to  bring  Plowshare  natural  gas  safely  to 
the  consuming  public  which  needs  It.  AEC 
Is  poised,  but  seemingly  not  anxious  to  do 
so.  It  has  offered  a  6-year  program  to  put 
this  kind  of  gas  Into  the  pipelines,  but 
doesn't  want  to  start  spending  money  on  It 
for  another  full  fiscal  year  ...  I  think  I 
am  going  to  be  successful  In  a  move  to  get 
the  program  going  now  by  adding  $2.0  mil- 
lion to  the  Plowshare  budget.  This  will  pro- 
vide enough  cash  to  keep  momentum  up  In 
our  program  to  perfect  low  radiation,  small 
diameter  underground  gas  stimulation  nu- 
clear devices.  It  should  let  us  carry  for- 
ward the  Rio  Blanco  gas  stimulation  proj- 
ect In  Colorado  as  a  slmiUtaneously  fired  mul- 
tiple explosion  event.  That  wUl  give  us  what 
we  need  to  know  to  conduct  the  Wagon 
Wheel  experiment  aimed  at  creating  an  en- 
tire natural  gas  field  with  minimum  seismic 
side  effecU  by  exploding  a  rippling  series  of 
several  fully  contained  but  interconected 
underground  shots  .  .  . 

Enrichment.  The  United  SUtes  has  had  a 
total  security  clamp  down  on  the  centrifuge 
saice  1965  and  no  foreigner  doing  research 
with  it  U  saying  anything  about  his  prog- 
reee,  either.  But,  if  the  centrifuge  actually  Is 
going  well.  It  wUl  be  a  lot  cheaper,  simpler 
and  quicker  to  go  centrifuge  than  to  build 
new  dlfTuslon  plants.  And,  if  we  go  the  cen- 
trifuge route,  the  date  to  start  avoiding  a 
nuclear  fuel  gap  la  no  longer  1973.  It  could 
be  1975  or  '76  or  even  as  late  as  1977,  de- 
pending not  only  on  progress  in  centrifuge 
technology  but  also  other  varlaWee  Uke  how 
much  enriched  tirani\mi  you  preproduoe  be- 
fore 1980,  whether  and  when  you  decided  to 
raise  the  talU  assay  In  operating  the  existing 
diffusion  piante— and  soon  ...  I  feel  rea- 
sonablF  ooofldent  this  can  of  worms  wlU  be 
unraveled  and  we  will  avoid  a  nuclear  fuel 
gap  And.  I  am  certain  that  the  first  step 
to  bringing  order  oat  of  chaoe  is  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  release  the  eifi  miUlon  he 
impounded  from  last  years  a{H>roprlatlon 
that  Is  needed  to  begin  the  cascade  Improve- 
ment program  .  .  . 

Breeder  Reactors.  We  hope  by  1986  to  have 
demonstrated  the  breeders  and  by  the  year 
2000  to  be  about  half  way  Into  the  transition 
from  the  light  water  economy  to  the  breeder 
economy.  Prom  many  standpolnU.  including 
the  economic,  keeping  this  approximate 
schedule  for  nuclear  power  development  is 
highly  critical.  If  we  miss  it  badly,  we  will 
run  into  a  period  when  uranium  ore  becomes 
short  in  supply  and  exceedingly  expensive. 
In  any  event,  each  year  we  have  to  enrich 
uranium  because  we  lack  breeders  U  a  year 
when  we  are  not  yet  getting  our  nuclear  fuel 
for  nothing.  For  this  and  related  reasons  It 
is  estimated  that  each  year  we  make  this 
time  schedule  Is  worth  to  the  nation  the 
tidy  sum  of  •1.3  billion  in  benefits  over 
cost  .  .  . 

So,  here  we  are.  Counting  down  $50  million 
already  authorized  as  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  first  demonstration  plant  and 
holding  for  Industry  to  come  up  with  Its 
share    of    the    required    megabucks,    which 
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could  add  up  to  around  $450  million  for  the 
first  plant  alone  .  .  . 

Granted  there  are  Important  dlHerences 
between  the  SST  and  the  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor, but  there  are  enough  similarities  for  rea- 
sonable concern  over  how  weU  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  support  many  kinds  of  scientific 
programs  even  though  they  hold  out  com- 
pelling promises  of  future  benefits.  It  is  not 
able  that  the  single  most  damaging  blow 
against  the  SST  was  Its  possible  environ- 
mental Impact.  That,  of  course,  is  predaely 
where  power  opponents  aire  concentrating 
their  attacks  today  .  .  . 


A  15- YEAR-OLD  LOOKS  TO  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  inehide  the 
following  essay  by  a  15-year-old  boy 
from  North  Attleboro.  Mass.: 
What  Is  Christiaioty's  Greatest  Challxnox 

TODAT? 

(By  Craig  E.  Heelen) 

I  think  these  are  many  challenges  for 
Christianity  today  but  I  think  the  moat 
important  challenge  1>  to  pawpare  for  » 
better  world  today  and  tomorrow.  By  this 
I  mean  we  should  all  work  together  to  have 
a  more  peaceful  advanced  safe  place  to  live, 
to  the  world  for  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. How  would  we  achieve  this?  One  way 
to  accomplish  a  better  world  for  tomorrow 
Is  a  drive  for  world  peace.  Each  day  thou- 
sands of  children  are  bom  into  a  worid  of 
war — war  in  Vietnam,  on  tbe  collage  oampiu, 
In  coimtrtes  which  are  being  wreekad  by 
revolution. 

Another  thing  that  would  have  to  be 
eliminated  for  a  better  tomorrow  Is  poverty. 
The  United  States,  China,  India,  and  all  the 
other  countries  have  want  and  destitution. 
In  America  poverty  are  sharecroppers  in  Ala- 
bama, Indiana,  and  Florida.  Sliarecroppers  so 
poor  a  family  of  eleven  live  in  a  one-room 
shack,  people  so  poor  they  only  earn  about 
$30.00  a  week,  people  so  poor  they  do  not 
eat  proi)erly  or  have  a  shirt  on  their  batdcs. 
Poverty  in  India  where  the  average  family 
has  nine  members.  Poverty  In  China  where 
the  population  Is  so  greart,  three  out  of  every 
five  people  on  this  planet  live  there.  Theee 
hordes  of  people  are  forced  to  live  In  tightly 
confined  areas  which  are  dirty  and  an  invita- 
tion to  many  diseases.  An  enormous  amount 
of  food  Is  needed  which  Is  never  available 
to  all.  There  Is  also  a  great  need  for  medicine. 
Only  the  wealthy  people  can  afford  medicine 
while  the  poor  must  wait;  yes,  these  are  just 
a  few  forms  of  poverty.  If  we  want  a  better 
world  for  our  children  poverty  will  have  to 
be  conquered. 

War  and  poverty  are  only  a  couple  of 
things  that  must  be  wiped  away.  Another 
is  crime,  by  crime  J  mean  things  such  as 
raj)e,  murder,  robbery,  etc.  It  would  be  one 
thing  for  my  children  to  be  born  Into  a 
world  of  peace  and  prosperity,  but  it  would 
be  another  thing  for  my  children  unable  to 
walk  the  streets  safely.  Everywhere  we  look 
there  Is  crime,  murder  charges  have  increased 
greatly  within  the  last  decade  so  has  rape 
and  drugs.  Drugs  are  a  major  problem  now, 
many  people  have  died  from  them.  More  and 
more  kids  are  being  hooked  each  day,  Just 
because  they  think  they  need  grass,  airplane 
glue,  barbiturates,  and  amphetamines  to  sur- 
vive. It  Is  a  medical  fact  that  with  the  help 
of  medicine  and  some  therapy  a  person  can 
overcome  his  hunger  for  certain  narcotics 
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over  a  period  of  time  punishment  for  driig 
selling  has  been  made  prohibitive.  In  the 
state  of  New  Tork  they  are  considering  giv- 
ing rewards  for  information  leading  to  dope 
peddlers.  Our  government  is  trying  very  hard 
to  wipe  out  drug  use.  I  sincerely  hope  if  I 
have  children  someday  that  they  are  not 
born  into  a  world  of  opium  smokers  and  glue 
sniffers. 

Dont  get  me  wrong  and  think  that  I  don't 
believe  that  people  are  really  trying  to  solve 
the  jwoblems  of  crime,  war,  and  poverty.  It 
Is  Just  that  we  Just  dont  seem  to  be  getting 
anywhere.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  some 
people  do  not  worry  about  the  worlds  prob- 
lems, when  you  hear  them  say  "why  should 
I  worry  I'll  be  dead  soon  let  the  next  gener- 
ation worry  about  It."  But  this  Is  true  ob- 
viously these  people  won't  admit  they  mean 
this  when  they  are  asked.  I  Interviewed  some 
fifteen  people  and  I  asked  them  how  they 
felt  about  certain  problems  that  have  been 
discussed  previously  In  this  report.  Some 
answered  seriously  and  other  laughed  (obvi- 
ously they  dont  think  much). 

I  think  the  best  answer  came  from  a  very 
elderly  lady  who  lives  down  the  street  from 
me.  "Wliat  do  I  thiiUc  we  can  do  to  solve  the 
I>roblems  of  tixe  wortd"?  'T  think  we  should 
work  individually  to  help  people  out  a  UtUe 
more,  by  showiBg  a  little  more  love  In  this 
world."  That  answer  sounds  pretty  popular, 
but  I  think  that  lady  means  and  does  what 
ahe  saya,  my  curiosity  won  out,  and  I  asked 
about  *^^i^  person.  I  nras  informed  that  on 
certain  school  days  she  goes  to  a  nearby 
nursing  home  and  does  up  some  hairdo's 
for  no  payment  involved.  If  you  asked  me  I 
t.hinir  tlUs  individual  does  her  share  of  giving 
heraelf  to  others  by  showing  a  Uttle  love  for 
others,  she  is  making  this  world  a  little 
Jsetter  place  to  live  in.  So  far  I  Jiave  men- 
tioned war,  poverty,  and  crime.  There  Is  one 
other  factor  I  would  Uke  to  mention  about 
m<tirii^  this  place  we  live  in  better,  and 
this  is  the  ever  growing  problems  of  over 
population.  Statistics  tell  us  that  if  you 
grouped  every  person  that  ever  lived  or  Is 
living  at  tbe  present  time,  into  groups  of 
five  that  four  out  of  five  are  living  this  very 
minute  within  a  forty  year  span,  the  popu- 
lation In  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  thirty  three  million  to  nearly  three 
hundred  million. 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000  there 
«111  be  about  860  million  people  In  the 
umted  SUtes.  People  think  there  is  no  place 
left  to  go  but  they  are  wrong.  Scientists  say 
by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  at  least  a 
dozen  dtlas  vmder  the  ocean.  This  is  good 
but  where  do  we  go  after  the  oceans  are 
completely  full  some  say  the  North  and 
South  Poles  then  underground  then  in  mile 
high  apartment  buildings.  After  this  then 
where — the  moon?  Mars?  Possibly  even  differ- 
ent Inhabitable  star  systems.  Of  course 
these  are  only  theories,  an  alarming  fact  is 
the  Increased  number  of  teen  age  girls  who 
are  having  babies.  The  abortion  laws  arent 
doing  much  either.  This  world  \b  really  beau- 
tiful, of  late  it  is  getting  uglier  and  uglier 
each  day.  I  would  like  to  see  the  futtire  gen- 
eration bom  into  a  beautiful  world  full  of 
fields,  mountains,  and  fresh  air,  not  polluted. 
A  world  free  of  crime,  war,  poverty  and  over- 
population. A  wofld  filled  with  people  doing 
good  for  others  In  this  life.  yes.  That  is  what 
I  truly  want  for  this  generation.  How  about 
you? 
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more  concerned  over  how  its  public  serv- 
ants exercise  their  obligations  and  ful- 
fill their  responsibilities.  The  following 
editorial  from  the  Fergus  Palls.  Minn.. 
Journal  illustrates  the  concern  many  of 
us  share  on  the  methods  by  which  the 
Congress  conducts  its  Investigations.  I 
insert  the  folloiwlnx: 

[ftom  the  Fergus  Falls,  Minn..  Journal, 

Apr.  24.  1971] 

"Selling  or  the  Pentagon  " 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  cre- 
ated a  fxiror  with  a  documentary  called  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The  controversial 
program  was  shown  twice  on  the  network 
and  caused  raised  eyebrows  by  relating  some 
0(f  the  tactics  alleged  to  be  used  by  the 
Pentagon  to  "sell"  Itself  and  Its  projects  to 
the  public. 

Some  oongresstnen  have  been  Incensed  to 
think  the  program  has  shown  the  Pentagon 
In  a  bad  light.  A  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Oonunerce  Committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Bar- 
ley staggers.  D-W.  Va.,  Is  investigating  the 
program.  Rep.  Staggers  said  at  a  hearing 
earlier  this  week  that  his  panel  was  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  public  from  "de- 
liberate staging  and  distortion  of  purportedly 
bona  fide  news." 

His  subcommittee  has  subpoenaed  film, 
recordings,  outtakes  (unused  film),  tran- 
scripts. Identification  of  Individuals  In  the 
film  and  ot4ier  material  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  film.  In  other  words,  everything 
that  did  not  appear  when  it  was  broadcast  on 
television.  So  far  CBS  has  not  compiled,  and 
the  network  has  made  reference  to  "funda- 
mental constitutional  Issues  as  to  whether 
Journalistic  news  Judgments  can  be  sub- 
jected to  legislative  surveillance." 

Constitutional  prerogatives  notwithstand- 
ing, we  cant  understand  this  congregational 
investigation.  If  there  is  reason  to  beUeve 
•The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  mislead- 
ing, then  why  dont  the  congressmen  go 
directly  to  tbe  Pentaigon  and  ferret  out  the 
real  story  for  themselves.  They  have  their 
own  Investlgatom  and  federal  law-makers 
surely  have  as  much  right  as  a  television  net- 
work to  the  records  of  a  government  depart- 
ment. 

Then  ft  the  pcognun  ooD,t«ait  turned  out  to 
J>e  subetantlaUy  true  and  oorreot,  tbe  com- 
mittee could  berate  the  Pentagon.  On  the 
ot^er  hand.  If  it  caught  CEBS  with  its  facts 
down.  It  oould  give  the  network  a  black  eye 
by  pubUoly  pokaUng  out  <the  inacovHBCies. 


iiON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

or  miknxsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.    BERGLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
American  people  are  becoming  more  and 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
YOUTH  ENDORSES  END  TO 
DRAFT,  CREATION  OF  ALL-VOL- 
UNTEEK  FORCE 


HON.  WUIIAM  A.  STHGER 

or    WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CW  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  28.  1871 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  White  House  Confer- 
eiKe  on  Youth  as  a  delegate  to  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Draft  and  National  Serv- 
ice. For  our  task  force,  the  conference 
provided  5  days  of  meaningful  dialog 
between  a  diverse  group  of  young  people 
and  leaders  of  the  Defense  Department, 
Selective  Service,  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

Although  there  were  disagreements  on 
matters  of  timing,  there  was  lunanimous 
agreement  on  the  need  to  end  the  draft, 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  military 
life,  and  create  a  program  of  voluntary 
civilian  service.  r<tr 
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I  believe  that  the  conference's  recom 
mendations  on  draft  reform,  competitive 
military  pay,  and  improvements  in  serv- 
ice life  are  very  responsible,  and  cai^ 
form  the  basis  for  meaningful  legisla- 
tive action.  I  particularly  hope  the  othe? 
body  win  find  this  report  useful  in  theij 
consideration  of  the  selective  service  law, 

I  commend  this  item  to  your  atten 
tion: 

DKAPT   and   THX    AlX-VoLUKTZKa   FOBCX 

The  Task  rorce  on  th«  Draft,  Natloaal 
S«rvlce,  and  Alternatlv«a  has  endorsed  aa 
end  to  the  draft  and  the  establishment  of  aa 
all-voliinteer  Armed  Force.  In  arriving  a^ 
our  conclusions,  we  examined  In  detail  tbf 
need  for  an  adequate  national  defense,  thf 
Inequities  of  conscription,  and  the  feaslbUr 
Ity  and  social  desirability  of  an  aU-volunteet 
force  and  recommended  policies  needed  t^ 
Improve  the  Armed  Services  to  achieve  sucft 
a  force.  The  Advisory  Task  Force  report  pre* 
pared  by  eight  youth  and  four  adult  mem* 
bers  analyzed  these  issues  and  served  aa  th# 
basis  for  our  deliberations.  In  the  course 
of  our  discussions  at  Estes  Park,  we  have 
accepted  most  of  these  recommendatloni 
revised  others,  and  Introduced  some  addl>- 
tlonal  proposals.  In  this  report,  we  present 
the  recommendations  of  the  full  task  forc«. 

The  draft  has  alienated  many  youth  against 
their  country,  and  many  others  against  their 
peers  who  were  able  to  avoid  aervloe:  It  hi|B 
caused  many  young  Americana  to  adopt  il{e 
styles  different  from  those  wblcb  they  woiuid 
otherwise  have  chosen;  and  It  hae  had  untold 
effects  Ob  the  many  who  have  unwilling^ 
served  two  years  In  the  military.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  there  are  not  many  w>^ 
truly  volunteer  or  willingly  serve  when  caUe<l. 
nor  that  many  draftees  do  not  benefit  froin 
their  military  service.  However,  the  hum^n 
coet  that  the  draft  has  levied  can  never  )>e 
measured.  The  Irony  of  the  draft  Is  that  suqh 
forced  aerrltude,  auch  oompulslon.  Is  u4- 
naoeaaary.  For  these  reasons,  the  full  ta4k 
foroe  unanimovisly  supports  our  first  ai^d 
most  Important  recommendatloi\: 

BecommendeHon  I 

We  endorse  the  concept  of  an  all-voluB< 
Armed  Force.  Some  have  expressed  feMB  that 
ttn  all-voiunteer  foroe  would  be  soolally  un- 
desirable, an  army  of  the  poor  and  the  blacit, 
a  professional  army  of  mercenaries,  a  thret^t 
to  domestic  and  international  stability.  Be- 
hind these  quseUons  of  potential  dangers  is 
the  tacit  assumption  that  an  all-volunteer 
force  woiold  be  substantially  different  from 
a  mixed  force  of  draftees  and  volunteers  both 
In  Its  composition  and  In  the  way  that  It 
would  be  used.  The  Task  Force  found  no  e'^- 
dence  to  support  these  alleged  dangers  atd 
rejects  them;  we  found  Instead  that  t)ie 
socially  desirable  aspeots  of  the  all-voluntaer 
foroe  tar  outweigh  the  aUegetf  danfers. 

All  of  us  believe  that  the  draft  most  |je 
ended,  but  when?  Some  members  of  our  Task 
Force  felt  that  in  order  to  best  insure  the 
national  security,  the  draft  must  be  extended 
during  a  transition  period.  Such  a  transi- 
tion period  would  allow  sufficient  time  to  ita- 
plement  the  manpower  polldee  needed  to 
attract  enough  true  volunteers  to  maintain 
necessary  force  levels.  Without  such  an  *t- 
tenslon,  manpower  deficits  might  arise  tliat 
would  result  In  a  re-lntroduoticm  of  the  draft. 
The  IDepartment  of  Defense  has.  Indeed,  rec- 
ommended a  two-year  extension  and  wltl)ln 
this  period  they  are  confident  that  they  c»n 
achieve  the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  force, 

The  Advisory  Task  Force  report  argued  tor 
a  one-year  extension  of  the  draft  to  put  tftie 
necessary  pressure  on  Congress,  the  Depatt- 
ment  of  Def  enee,  and  the  pnMle  to  expedite 
tHe  p<^lcles  needed  to  end  the  draft,  libe 
one-year  extension  would  further  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  nation's  sincerity  In  Its 
efforts  to  end  the  draft  at  the  earliest  pf>8- 
dAte  with  no  threat  to  our  defease 
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capability  slnoe  Congress  wo\ild  still  retain 
the  authority  to  extend  the  law  If  such  action 
became  necessary. 

Other  Task  Foroe  members  argued  that 
the  draft  Is  a  form  of  Involuntary  servitude, 
and  such  an  abrogation  of  fundamental  lib- 
erties can  be  Justified  only  in  time  of  grave 
national  emergency.  No  such  emergency 
now  exists.  Young  people  alone  are  directly 
affected  by  the  draft,  and  if  we  do  not  speak 
out  for  our  rights  and  liberties  now.  no  one 
else  will.  We,  therefore,  favor  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  draft. 

Although  we  endorse  repeal  of  the  draft, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  Congress  will  adopt 
our  recommendation.  Because  the  draft  has 
such  a  profound  Impact  on  the  lives  of  young 
Americana,  we  feel  that  It  Is  imperative  for 
us  to  propose  recommendations  that  would 
TntnimiM  the  inequltles  m  who  serves  when 
not  aU  serve.  In  recent  years,  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  been  improved  but  it  still 
discriminates  against  some  racial  minorities 
and  favors  the  more  educated  who  can  find 
loopholee  In  the  law.  To  achieve  greater 
eqiUty  in  our  present  lottery  draft,  the  full 
Task  Force  strongly  endorsed  the  following 
recommendation  to  improve  the  operations 
of  the  System: 

Recommendation  III 

The  existing  practices  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  must  be  changed  as  follows: 

a.  We  endorse  the  President's  Intention  to 
phase  out  the  n-S  student  deferment,  but 
feel  that  It  is  unfair  to  make  It  retroactive  by 
taking  away  any  II-S  deferments  that  have 
been  or  might  be  granted  before  any  new 
draft  law  becomes  effective.  We  also  support 
the  President's  effort  to  phase  out  the  IV-D 
exemption  for  divinity  students  and  urge 
that  the  IV-B  exemption  for  certain  elected 
ofDclalB  also  be  phased  out. 

b.  In  order  to  achieve  equal  treatment  in 
the  granting  of  medical  deferments,  we  rec- 
ommend that  physical  examinations  of 
black  registrants  must  include  a  blood  test 
for  Slcle-ceU  anemia,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
blacks,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  Slcle- 
ceU  anemia  trait  be  accepted  as  the  basis  for 
a  rV-F  medical  exemption.  It  should  l)e 
noted  that  the  Sicle-cell  disease  has  already 
been  accepted  as  the  basis  for  medical  ex- 
emption. 

c.  We  recommend  that  the  requirements 
for  membership  on  local  draft  boards  be 
modified  as  follows:  First,  local  board  mem- 
bers should  live  In  the  area  over  which  they 
have  Jurisdiction.  Second,  local  board  mem- 
bership Bhovild  reflect  the  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic composition  of  Its  constituency.  Third, 
the  age  requirements  for  local  board  mem- 
bership should  be  not  less  than  18  years  of 
ege  ft"<<  not  more  than  80  years  of  age  with 
terms  of  service  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
five  years. 

d.  We  recommend  that  the  present  appeal 
procedure  be  altered  to  give  every  registrant 
the  right  to  have  witnesses  and  legal  counsel 
present  during  personal  appearances.  More- 
over, we  urge  that  every  registrant  have  the 
right  to  a  Presidential  appeal  in  the  event 
that  his  appeal  is  rejected  by  a  sute  appeals 
board. 

e.  In  order  to  correct  the  present  practice 
on  appeal  for  re-examlnatlon  for  medical  fit- 
ness wherein  the  registrant  Is  re-exammed  by 
the  same  doctors,  we  recommend  that  any 
registrant  making  such  an  appeal  be  allowed 
to  be  re-examined  at  a  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospiUl  or  at  a  different  Armed  Forces 
Entrance  Examining  Station. 

AU  of  these  changes  vrtll  require  Congres- 
sional legislation  in  any  new  draft  law,  and 
we  urge  their  adoption. 

A  continuing  problem  that  has  plagued 
the  Selective  Service  System  Is  that  of  deter- 
mining who  is  a  conscientious  objector.  Con- 
science Is  tjy  its  very  nature,  private,  and  no 
one  can  see  inside  the  mind  and  heart  of 
another.  In  order  to  mitigate  the  problems 
surrounding  the  granting  of  CO.  deferments, 
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we  recommend  that  the  following  provisions 
be  adopted  in  any  new  draft  law : 
Reeomm,eniiation  IV 

We  recommend  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  adopt  the  following  practices  with  re- 
spect to  conscientious  objectors : 

a.  Recognizing  the  private  nature  of  con- 
scientious beliefs  and  the  difficulties  faced  by 
Selective  Service  in  determining  the  sincerity 
of  a  man  claiming  to  be  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector, we  recommend  that  any  man  claim- 
ing to  be  a  conscientious  objector  be  granted 
such  status  subject  to  his  willingness  to  per- 
form. If  called,  two  years  of  civilian  work  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  community  or  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  interest. 

b.  We  believe  that  sincere  selective  objec- 
tion as  such  be  recognized  along  with  objec- 
tion to  war  in  any  form.  We  urge  that  local 
draft  boards  be  Informed  immediately  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  one  form 
of  selective  objection,  namely  that  young 
men  who  object  now,  but  who  do  not  know 
what  they  would  do  In  a  future  hypothetical 
circumstance,  can  still  qualify  for  CO.  status. 

c.  We  strongly  urge  that  opportunities  for 
civilian  alternative  service  should  be  ex- 
panded to  better  utilise  the  skills  of  C.O.'s. 
In  addition,  a  CO.  should  be  allowed  to 
perform  his  service  In  his  own  community 
instead  of  the  present  system  requiring  him 
to  find  work  outside  of  his  community.  Fur- 
ther, we  reject  the  punitive  provision  in 
the  present  House  draft  legUlatlon  (HR 
8631)  wherein  a  CO.  who  falls  to  perform 
satisfactorily  in  his  alternative  Job  is  in- 
ducted into  tt»  Armed  Services. 

One  of  the  more  emotional  issues  facing 
our  Task  Force  was,  "What  should  we  do 
about  those  Americans  who  have  knowingly 
violated  ttoe  draft  law,  or  who  are  now  in 
exile  to  avoid  conscription?"  Some  believe 
that  those  who  knowingly  violated  the  draft 
law,  thereby  transferring  the  burden  of  serv- 
ice to  others,  deserve  to  be  punished.  Be- 
cause of  ttieir  strong  beliefs  that  the  draft 
is  Immoral,  others  favored  the  following 
recommendation  that  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  51  to  95: 

Recommendation  V 

As  an  act  of  oompasslon,  we  call  upon  the 
President,  when  the  draft  ends,  to  exercise 
his  power  to  grant  amnesty  to  all  draft  vio- 
lators and  exiles. 

An  Important  concern  expressed  by  many 
in  our  Task  Force  was  that  when  the  draft 
authority  is  terminated,  what  machinery 
should  be  retained  to  provide  for  a  flexible 
reeponse  to  any  contingency  requiring  force 
levels  that  cannot  be  met  by  the  all-volun- 
teer active  and  reserve  forces?  Some  argued 
that  no  machinery  should  be  kept  because 
It  would  still  entail  compulsion  and  would 
make  It  easier  to  return  to  conscription.  By 
a  close  vote  o«f  46  to  43.  the  Task  Force  en- 
dorsed the  following  recommendation: 
Recommendation  VI 

We  recommend  that  when  the  draft  is 
ended,  standby  registration  authority  should 
be  established  that  (a)  enta-ls  no  physics! 
examinations  or  classification  of  registrants; 

(b)  requires  only  a  simplified  form  calling 
for  a  rninimnm  of  personal  Information;  and 

(c)  can  be  accomplished  at  a  post  office  or 
other  local  agency.  Under  this  standby  reg- 
istration, the  power  to  induct  registrants  can 
only  be  retnstltuted  by  a  Joint  resolution 
of  Congress  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  We  further  recommend  that 
this  standby  registration  authority  be  In- 
stituted for  a  period  of  four  years  with  a 
Congressional  review  to  come  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year. 

In  his  memorandum  of  August  21.  1970, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  announced 
a  new  Department  of  Defense  poUcy  that 
the  Reserves  and  Guards  will  provide  the 
trained  manpower  In  the  event  of  any  future 
emergency  requiring  the  augmentation  and 
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expansion  of  the  active  duty  forces.  We  con- 
cur with  this  policy,  but  In  order  to  assure 
compliance,  we  support  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Recommendation   VII 

When  the  draft  Is  ended,  Ootigrees  enact 
legislation  to  insure  that  no  person  be 
drafted  untU  all  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
forces  have  first  been  activated. 

Draft  reforms  and  the  establishment  of 
standby  draft  registration  are  Important 
parts  of  a  well-designed  plan  In  the  tran- 
sition to  an  all-v(^unteer  force.  The  move- 
ment towards  an  all-volunteer  force  has 
progressed  raplcfly  In  the  last  two  years. 
Many  provisions  In  the  recent  House  draft 
legislation  (H.R.  8681)  go  a  long  way  toward 
this  goal.  We  wotUd  like  to  see  these  provi- 
sions Included  In  the  final  military  service 
law.  and  we  therefore  support  the  following 
recommendation : 

Recommendation  VIII 

Whereas  President  Nixon  has  played  an 
Important  leadership  role  In  promoting  the 
concept  of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force;  and 
whereas  the  President  appointed  a  distin- 
guished Commission  of  prominent  Americans 
who  recommended  that  the  draft  could  be 
ended  by  improving  the  conditions  of  mili- 
tary life;  and  whereas  military  pay  is  cur- 
rently so  low  as  to  force  thousands  of  service- 
men to  depend  on  food  stamps  and  public 
welfare  for  survival;  and  whereas  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  overwhelmingly 
passed  legislation  which  substantially  imple- 
ments the  pay  proposals  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission; and  whereas  the  President  has  asked 
this  Conference  to  report  to  him  on  the 
draft  and  the  volunteer  force;  Resolved:  We, 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Draft.  National  Service 
and  Alternatives,  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Youth,  urge  the  President  to  sup- 
port openly  the  pay  provisions  of  the  House 
Bin  (HR.  6531)  which  is  consistent  with  our 
recommendations. 

Althoiigh  many  men  are  drafted,  a  ma- 
jority of  our  men  in  uniform  are  volunteers 
who  freely  chose  to  enter  and  remain  In  the 
Armed  Services  !n  preference  to  alternative 
civilian  Jobs.  Our  studies  have  shown  that 
the  numbers  of  these  volunteers  are  dlmm- 
Ished  by  extremely  low  rates  of  military  pay 
(especially  for  the  first-term  enlisted  man), 
poor  housing,  and  often  Irrelevant  work.  If 
we  are  to  end  the  draft  and  establish  a 
viable  all-volunteer  force  fully  capable  of 
providing  for  the  nation's  defense,  we  must 
make  some  major  policy  changes  Towards 
this  end,  our  Task  Force  endorsed  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  that  the  provisions  of  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  be  adopted : 
Recommendation  IX 
To  implement  the  concept  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  we  recommend  that  certain  stepw 
be  taken; 

a.  Military  pay  levels:  Funds  should  be 
appropriated  to  raise  the  military  pay  of 
first-term  enlisted  men  and  officers  to  levels 
that  are  competitive  with  civilian  wages.  The 
regular  pay  of  a  recruit  (including  the  value 
of  room  and  board)  should  be  raised  to  at 
least  $444  a  month. 

b.  Military  pay  structure:  The  structure 
of  military  pay  should  be  revised  to  establish 
pay  dlfferenUals  for  first-term  enlisted  men 
who  bring  civilian  skills  to  the  military 
service,  who  volunteer  for  occupational  spe- 
cialties suffering  manpower  shortages,  or 
who  commit  themselves  to  longer  terms  of 
service.  Moreover,  once  an  individual  quali- 
fies for  a  specialty  pay,  because  he  has  a 
p«tfUcular  skill,  he  will  continue  to  receive 
that  pay  as  long  as  he  poeseeses  the  qusU- 
flcatlons  and  remains  In  the  skill. 

c.  Recruiting:  The  recruiting  organiza- 
tion should  be  modernized;  authorized  re- 
crultor  strengths  should  be  expanded  to 
produce  the  required  number  of  volunteers; 
recrultors  should  be  provided  with  petty 
cash  funds   and   made   eligible   for   higher 
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rates  of  proficiency  pay;  and  recruitment 
and  advertising  budgeU  should  be  In- 
creased. We  further  urge  that  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  Insure  that  the  Armed 
Forces  adhere  to  strict  standards  of  truth  in 
advertising  and  recruiting,  and  that  Armed 
Forces  advertising  budgets  should  never  as- 
sume such  proportions  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment could  slgnlfiocuitly  Influence  the 
media  In  their  news  reporting  or  program- 
ming. Finally,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
mUltary  recruiting  operations  be  regularly 
monitored  In  order  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
unfair  or  unethical  practices  to  enlist  the 
uninformed,  the  disadvantaged,  or  those  who 
are  coerced  to  accept  oUlitary  servloe  in  lieu 
of  prosecution. 

d.  Officer  acquisition:  ROTO  soholarahlpe 
should  be  Increased  to  an  annusJ  rate  equal 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  authorised  non-medlcal 
officer  strength  with  Increases  beginning  on 
September  1,  1971.  We  further  urge  that  In 
the  awarding  of  these  scholarships,  par- 
ticular emphasis  be  placed  on  providing  op- 
portunities for  officer  training  to  members 
of  ethnic  minorities  that  are  now  under- 
represented  In  oxir  active  and  reserve  forces. 
The  stipends  paid  to  ROTC  students  should 
be  Increased  to  $100  per  month. 

e.  Medical  manpower:  The  comprehensive 
medical  scholarship  program  recommendefl 
by  the  Administration  should  be  adopted. 
Under  this  program,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  award  2,000  medical  scholar- 
ships with  annual  stipends  of  about  $10,000 
for  an  obligation  of  one  year  of  military 
service  for  each  year  of  scholarship  support. 
We  also  endorse  the  Gates  Commission  rec- 
ommendations that  (a)  salaries  of  military 
physicians  should  be  raised  to  a  level  com- 
parable with  those  of  non-military  physi- 
cians in  group  practice,  and  (b)  that  the 
military  should  study  the  possibility  of  ne- 
gotiating contracts  with  groups  of  non-mlll- 
tary  physicians  to  care  for  military  patients. 
Adoptions  of  these  provisions  would  operate 
to  reduce  the  need  for  the  doctor  draft. 

f .  We  urge  that  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  xinlts  should  make  every  attempt  to 
reflect  the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of 
the  communities  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
These  steps  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
a  situation  where  an  all-white  Guard  unit 
Is  called  in  to  quell  a  civil  disturbance  In  a 
predominantly  black  community. 

g.  Reserve  and  Guard  Forces:  Additional 
funds  should  be  appropriated  to  procure 
modern  weapons  and  equipment  for  the  Re- 
serve and  Guard  forces. 

h.  Reserve  Training :  Summer  training  ex- 
ercises of  reserve  units  should  be  conducted 
Jointly  with  units  of  the  active  duty  forces 
stationed  at  overseas  bases.  The  adoption  of 
these  recommendations  would  eliminate  the 
financial  penalties  that  now  discourage  many 
individuals  who  might  otherwise  have  con- 
sld«'ed  a  military  service  career,  thereby  ex- 
panding the  flow  of  qualified  vcdunteers  for 
our  Armed  Forces. 

The  draft  has  encouraged  the  wasteful  use 
of  our  nation's  scarce  manpower  resouroes 
and  discouraged  the  development  of  per- 
sonnel practices  that  would  make  service  life 
more  attractive.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Roger  T.  Kelley  summarized  the  prob- 
lem when  he  stated: 

"The  ability  to  reach  into  the  draft  well 
and  pick  out  whatever  numbers  you  need  can 
cover  a  lot  of  sins,  of  under-utlllzatlon  of 
manpower,  of  misuse  of  manpower,  of  poor 
management." 

We  applaud  the  efforts  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  made  In  the  past  two 
years  to  eliminate  Irrelevant  make-work  as- 
signments, to  provide  better  bousing  and  to 
treat  their  men  and  women  with  re^>ect. 
These  steps  that  lnq)rove  the  Image  of  oiu 
Armed  Services  and  that  raise  the  morale  of 
our  uniformed  personnel  are.  In  our  opinion, 
essential  for  a  truly  viable  au-volunteer 
force.  We  accordingly  urge  that  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  be  adopted: 
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To  effect  a  viable  all -volunteer  force,  we 
recommend  that  at  least  the  following  steps 
be  taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  military 
life: 

a.  The  military  social  environment:  we 
propose  that  a  broad  review  be  undertaken 
of  the  military  rank  and  class  structure, 
in  particular,  the  enlisted -officer  relation- 
ship; military  regulations,  especially  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice;  traditional 
custooas  and  courtesies;  and  all  of  those 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  military  social 
environment  be  undertaken,  bearing  In  mind 
the  dignity  and  the  need  for  respect  of  each 
Individual  in  ths  Armed  Forces.  Those  ele- 
ments of  military  life  which  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  overall  success  of  the  mission  of 
the  Armed  Forces  should  be  eliminated  or 
clianged  as  appropriate. 

b.  Civil  Rights:  We  recommend  that  a  civil 
rights  provision  should  be  included  In  the 
Uniform  Oode  of  Military  Justice  to  Insure 
that  anyone  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
discriminated  against  for  reasons  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  would  have  a  normal  chaonel 
for  appeal. 

c.  Equal  Opportunities:  Comprehensive 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
grams should  be  enlarged  and  maintained  to 
assist  members  of  disadvantaged  groups  to 
obtain,  within  the  Armed  Forces,  the  skills 
and  knowledge  required  to  compete  effec- 
tively for  those  assignments  and  opportuni- 
ties for  which  their  interests  and  aptitudes 
oould  reasonably  be  expected  to  qualify 
them.  Among  the  objectives  of  this  resolu- 
tion Is  to  minimise  the  likelihood  of  the 
burden  ol  combat  duty  falling  disproportion- 
ately on  members  of  disadvantaged  groups. 

d.  Women  In  the  Service:  CeiUngs  set  on 
representation  of  women  in  the  services  now 
Congresslonally  Imposed  should  be  lifted, 
and  all  phases  of  military  life  shotild  be 
equally  accessible  to  members  of  both  sexes. 

We  believe  that  otir  plan  for  an  all-volun- 
teer foroe  offers  a  program  that  we  regard  as 
the  only  equitable  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  draft.  It  specifies  a  target  date, 
June  30,  1971.  for  ending  the  draft  and 
Identifies  those  policies  that  must  be  adc^ted 
to  attract  men  to  our  Armed  Forces  on  a 
truly  voluntary  basis.  Moreover,  It  contains 
safeguards.  In  the  form  of  the  standby  draft 
reglsUatlon  authority  and  a  truly  Ready 
Reserve,  to  Insure  thst  our  national  se- 
curity will  be  protected  in  the  event  of  any 
contingency. 

Over  twelve  million  young  Americans  have 
Just  received  the  franchise  to  vote  and  to 
actively  participate  In  the  legislative  process 
of  our  Government.  In  his  address  before  the 
University  of  Nebraska  student  body,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated,  "You  have  now  the  op- 
portunity and  the  obligation  to  mold  the 
world  3rou  live  in.  Tou  cannot  escape  this 
obligation." 

The  draft  has  been  In  existence  for  all  cA 
our  lives,  and  it  Is  an  institution  that  vitally 
affects  us.  The  Task  Force  on  the  Draft. 
National  Service  and  Alternatives  believes 
that  it  is  m  the  national  Interest  to  end  the 
draft,  and  to  move  to  an  all-volunteer  Armed 
Force. 

NATIONAI,  SXRVICK  AKD  SXRVIOt-LXASNING 

America's  youth  wish  to  serve  their  so- 
ciety. Every  poll  testifies  to  their  desire.  But 
our  Task  Force  opposes  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram of  national  service  and  opposes  as  well 
the  creation  of  a  large  centrally-directed 
Federal  program  of  voluntary  national  serv- 
ice. Instead,  we  recommend  that  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Action  Corps,  support  be 
provided  for  volunteer  service  projects  which 
are  locally  conceived  and  directed,  projecu 
which  take  their  direction  from  people  who 
serve  in  them  and  from  the  people  in  the 
communities  who  are  served.  We  particularly 
recommend  programs  of  service-learning 
which  are  designed  not  only  to  meet  pressing 
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local  needs  but  which  also  promote  the  edu 
catlonal  growth  of  those  who  serve. 

We  oppose  a  compulsory  program  for  the 
reasons  cited  by  the  Scranton  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest: 

"Whether  In  the  form  of  pilot  projects  or 
a  full-scWe  program,  national  service  Aould 
be  voluntary,  and  not,  as  some  have  proposed 
before  this  Commission  and  elsewhere,  com- 
pulsory. In  addition  to  Its  enormous  cost,  a 
compulsory  national  service  program  wotUd 
be  an  unwarranted  infringement  on  Indi- 
vidual freedom  of  choice.  Nor  should  na- 
tional service  be  considered  as  a  method  for 
reforming  or  replacing  the  draft.  Proposals 
to  make  civilian  service  available  as  an  *1- 
tematlve  to  the  draft  fall  to  resolve  com- 
pelling problems  of  equity  that  plague  any 
attempt  to  compare  civilian  programs  with 
military  service." 

Further.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  properl 
work  for  unwilling  clvfltan  conscripts.  Andj 
the  devices  whereby  the  affluent  and  well  ad- 
vised now  find  ways  to  escape  the  draft  woulc^ 
be  used  as  well  to  avoid  compulsory  clvlllani 
service. 

Service,  then,  shovrld  b*  voluntary.  It  mustj 
stand  on  Its  own  merits,  attracting  voluta-j 
teers  who  seek  the  satisfactions  of  doing  a 
needed  Job,  of  learning  In  the  process  and, 
hopefully,  of  helping  accelerate  some  needed 
social  changes. 

Service-learning  Is  a  relatively  new  Idea 
It  links  school  and  community.  It  Is  like  the 
work-stttdy  or  cooperative  education  pro4 
grams  In  which  students  work  part-time,  oi) 
leave  school  for  periods  of  work,  then  re- 
turn for  more  study.  But  the  number  of  part4 
time  paid  Jobs  is  limited,  whereas  there  ar^ 
almost  unlimited  service  Jobs,  as  tutors,  atdeq 
In  health  centers,  mental  Institutions,  da^ 
care  centers,  drug  abuse  and  environmental 
programs,  as  parole  officer  assistants  and  t^ 
interns  In  government  agencies.  But  whethe* 
the  program  Is  paid  work-study  or  unpaid 
service-learning,  the  objectives  and  the  proct 
esses  are  much  the  same.  Work  or  service 
Is  considered  as  much  a  part  of  education 
as  studies  In  school  or  college.  Academiq 
credit  18  given  for  what  a  person  learns, 
Students,  teachers,  and  Job  supervisors  agre4 
on  what  is  to  be  learned  by  the  work  or  servj 
ice  and  by  what  criteria  success  will  be  meas* 
ured.  For  example,  work  In  drug  programf 
may  Include  precise  learning  objectives  li^ 
chemistry,  sociology  or  the  law.  i 

Projects  like  theee  are  well  under-way  if 
Urban  Corps  and  College  Volunteer  prof 
grams.  But,  If  they  are  to  be  expanded  tf 
other  areas,  money  Is  needed  for  progran^ 
development  and  for  the  training  of  proj- 
ect supervisors,  who  themselves  may  be  vol  • 
unteers  who  serve  at  subsistence  pay  for  i. 
year  or  two.  Once  under  way,  most  of  ths 
costs  of  these  programs  can  be  borne  bf 
local  schools  and  colleges,  for  servlce-leamf 
Ing  would  be  a  regular  part  of  education 
which  Is  designed  to  give  meaning  to  forv 
mal  studies,  education  which  exposes  the 
volunteer  to  future  career  opportunities,  an^ 
education  which  breaks  down  the  separation 
of  school  from  community.  The  uses  of  so 
clety  are  learned  by  serving  It.  Academic- 
credit  at  all  times,  from  elementary  schodl 
through  college.  Is  awarded  In  recognition 
of  learning  which  takes  place  during  servlcs 
and  In  preparation  for  It. 

Federal  support  can  help  launch  thesf 
programs.  But  they  can  then  be  carried  ot 
by  local  schools  and  communities.  The  Task 
Force  on  Draft.  National  Service  and  Alternat- 
tlves  therefore  believes  strongly  that  nai- 
tlonal  service  should  be  voluntary  and  supt- 
ports  the  following  recommendations: 

Recommendation  I 

We  reject  compulsory  national  service.  Wfe 
also  reject  those  national  service  proposals 
which  would  utilize  service  as  an  altemaj- 
tlve  to  the  draft. 

We  believe  that  all  young  people  who  wan|t 
to  serve  their  fellow  men  have  an  opportuf 
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nlty  to  do  so.  We  believe  that  programs  of 
service  have  much  to  offer  both  to  those 
who  are  served  and  to  those  who  serve.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  rec<»nmend  the  following; 

RecomTnendation  II 
This  task  force  endorses  the  creation  of 
Action  Corps  to  bring  together  volunteer 
service  agencies  (Peace  Corps.  VISTA, 
Teacher  Corps,  and  other  volunteer  offices) 
to  (a)  expand  opporttmltles  available  for 
full-time  service  and  (b)  to  serve  as  an 
agency  designed  to  further  utlllxe  part-time, 
non-p^d  volunteers. 

Recommendation  III 
We  further  endorse  an  expansion  of  serv- 
ice-learning and  work  study  opportunities  In 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Spedflcally.  we  call 
for  programs  of  part-time  or  temporary 
service  which  have  precise  learning  objectives 
and  for  which  appropriate  academic  credit 
can  be  given. 
After  considerable  debate  about  the  need 
for  an  additional  administrative  body,  and 
by  a  narrow  margin,  the  task  force  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

Recommendation  FV 

We  believe  that  service  activities  should 
be  directed  and  financed  at  the  local  level 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  available  re- 
sources, and  should  Include  projects  orga- 
nized and  directed  by  young  people.  Ser\'lce 
activities  should  be  underwritten  by  a  pub- 
lic foundation  at  the  national  level.  This 
public  foundation  should  be  able  to  re- 
ceive public  and  private  funds  and  be  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  directors  with  a  major- 
ity of  private  citizens,  including  represent- 
atives from  those  who  serve  and  from  lo- 
cal cammunltles.  and  be  ultimately  respon- 
sible to  Congress. 

In  order  to  provide  support  for  the  Initial 
start  up  of  local  projects  of  service-learn- 
ing and  in  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  servloe-leamlng  as  a  means  of  education 
which  might  In  time  offer  oppwrtunlttes  for 
service  to  almost  half  of  all  Americans  from 
the  upfter  elementary  years  through  and  be- 
yond college  age,  we  supported  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Recommendation  V 

That  the  President  call  for  appropriations 
tmder  existing  Action  Corps  legfislatlon  suf- 
ficient to  provide  training  for  approximately 
200.000  part-time  volunteers  and  vcflunteer 
supervisors  In  order  to  test,  oVer  a  two-year 
period,  the  feasibility  ot  greater  Federal  as- 
sistance to  locally  designed  and  administered 
programs  of  work-study  and  service-learn- 
ing. There  should  Be  several  projects  during 
this  period  with  sufficient  concentration  of 
volunteers  to  test  the  ability  of  the  projects 
to  provide  solutions  to  local  problems  such 
as  delinquency,  health  services  training  and 
delivery,  early  childhood  education,  or  com- 
parable needs.  Further,  we  recommend  that 
the  Dlrectca"  of  the  Action  Corps  undertake 
a  program  of  research  and  evaluation  to  be- 
gin at  the  start  of  the  above  mentioned  two- 
year  trial  program  on  June  30,  1971,  and 
submit  his  recommendations  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  expanded  Federal  support  for 
work -study  and  service-learning  programs  by 
June  30,  1973. 

We  are  concerned  that  programs  supported 
by  the  Action  Corps  be  responsive  to  local 
needs  and  desires  and  we  therefore  advocated 
that  the  i)eople  who  participate  In  projects 
and  representatives  from  local  communities 
served  by  Action  Corps,  share  In  establish- 
ing the  policies  and  prooediires  of  the  Action 
Corps  and  in  the  development,  administra- 
tion and  evaluation  of  local  projects. 

And  we  advocated  that  service-learning 
projects,  including  those  for  which  Federal 
support  Is  already  available,  such  as  the  Col- 
lege Work  Study  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs,  should  serve  the 
needs  of  local  communities,  particularly 
those  In  low-income  areas. 
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Task  Force  on  the  Draft,  National  Sksvics, 

AND  Alternatives — the  1971  White  House 

Conference  on  Youth 

I.  introduction 

The  draft  has  affected  your  life  and  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  It  has  disrupted  the 
plans  of  many  young  men  to  attend  college, 
to  learn  a  trade,  or  to  marry  and  start  a 
family.  Some  who  have  been  drafted  have 
benefited  from  the  training  and  other  op- 
portunities provided  by  the  military;  others 
have  not.  Many  young  men  have  spent  much 
time  and  money  to  avoid  or  find  an  alterna- 
tive to  mlUtafy  service,  while  some  who 
served  returned  with  honor — or  never  came 
back. 

We,  the  youth  and  adult  members  of  this 
Task  Force,  were  asked  bo  think  about  these 
and  other  Issues  concerning  our  national 
security,  to  study  them,  and  to  prepare  an 
advisory  report  on  our  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

national  security 

The  first  critical  consideration  in  our  work 
was  whether  a  defense  establishment  was 
needed  at  all.  A  minority  of  our  group  argued 
that  unilateral  disarmament  by  the  United 
^ates,  including  a  dismantling  of  our  mili- 
tary forces,  was  the  only  path  to  lasting 
world  peace.  This,  of  course,  would  end  the 
need  for  the  draft.  However,  no  matter  how 
much  we  would  wish  it  possible — and  we 
deeply  vtVeOa.  it  were — our  group  reluctantly 
concluded  that  such  unilateral  disarmament 
would  be  unrealistic  In  our  current  world 
situation.  The  need  for  an  adequate  military 
force,  therefore,  wits  accepted  as  the  funda- 
mental basis  for  our  deliberations. 

Since  1940.  this  need  has  been  filled  In 
part  by  the  draft — and  by  the  threat  of  the 
draft.  Although  the  draft  may  be  necessary 
in  time  of  grave  emergency  or  national  peril, 
we  find  it  to  be  a  form  of  compulsion  that 
is  oppressive  to  youth.  While  some  accept 
It  as  a  fact  of  life  and  willingly  serve  when 
called,  the  draft  Is  resented  by  many,  de- 
tested by  otihers,  and  drives  some  to  defiance 
and  flight. 

The  draft  Is  not  only  oppressive;  we  also 
know  that  it  Is  unfair.  In  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  more  o"bvlous  Inequities,  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  1969,  established  a  lottery  draft 
of  19-year-olds.  In  addition,  the  President 
has  recommended  that  occupational,  pater- 
nity, and  undergraduate  stuUem  deferments 
be  eliminated.  A  lottery  draft,  even  one  that 
Incorporated  all  of  the  proposed  reforms, 
would  still  Involve  compulsion  and  be  unfair. 
Under  any  system  of  selective  service,  in- 
cluding a  lottery,  the  burden  of  the  draft 
cannot  be  equally  shared.  The  less-educated 
and  the  poor  will  often  be  forced  to  serve, 
while  the  sons  of  the  affluent  will  more  easily 
be  able  to  avoid  service  by  exploiting  legal 
and  medical  loopholes. 

Others  seeking  to  reform  the  draft  have 
proposed  national  service  as  an  alternative. 
Under  this  scheme,  a  young  man  would  be 
forced  to  choose  between  a  military  service 
liability  and  Involuntary  service  at  a  govern- 
ment-approved civilian  Job.  We  find  that  this 
proposal  would  not  in  any  measure  solve  ex- 
isting problems.  In  fact,  it  would  only  serve 
to  Intensify  the  compulsive  and  unfair  as- 
pects of  the  system.  The  same  number  of 
men  would  still  be  compelled  to  Join  military 
service,  while  many  others  would  be  forced 
to  take  alternative  national  service  Jobs. 
This  Is  clearly  an  additional  form  of  Invol- 
unttU7  servitude.  Moreover,  this  scheme 
might  be  harmful  to  socially  useful  pro- 
grams; these  projects  demand  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable  workers,  not  those  who  serve 
only  to  avoid  the  draft. 

We,  therefore,  reject  national  service  as  a 
way  to  reform  the  draft.  However,  we  recog- 
nize that  many  young  men  and  women  want 
an  opportunity  to  serve  and  learn.  A  real 
need  exists  for  a  voluntary  program  of  work- 
study  and  service-learning  that  offers  these 
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opportunities  to  youth.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  Ideas  of  work-study  and  service- 
learning,  as  discussed  In  Chapter  V  of  this 
report,   offer   sufficient   promise   to   warrant 
the  appropriation  of  funds  lor  a  major  test 
program  as  part  of  the  President's  proposal 
for  a  Volunteer  Service  Corps. 
Our  proposal 
A  Volunteer  Service  Corps,  however,  obvi- 
ously does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  draft. 
The  only  real  alternative  to  selective  service, 
we  find,  is  to  end  the  draft  altogether  and 
establish  an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  This 
we  strongly  urge.  We  can  end  the  draft,  con- 
sistent with  our  national  security  require- 
ments. The  budgetary  expendittires  for  thU 
program  would  be  small  when  compared  to 
the  real  human  costs,  the  disruptions,  and 
the  InequlUes  of  the  draft.  We  can  make 
mUitary  service  attractive  to  youth  by  paying 
a  fair  wage,  by  providing  decent  housing,  by 
offering  challenging  Jobs,  by  eliminating  the 
"Mickey  Mouse,"  and  by  according  military 
personnel   and   the   uniform   they   wear   the 
respect  they  deserve.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Armed  Forces  are  unable  to  get  enough  vol- 
imteers  today  when  they  are  offering  a  start- 
ing pay  of  only  $259  a  month.  (Despite  the 
low  starting  pay,  some  260,000  true  volun- 
teers   enlist    annually.    Only    an    additional 
75,000  would  have  to  volunteer  to  maintain 
the   Armed   Forces   at   the   2.5   million-man 
level.) 

Regardless  of  whether  we  retain  the  draft 
or  not.  we  recommend  that  military  pay 
be  raised  to  a  level  that  is  competitive  with 
the  civilian  economy;  we  think  It  Ironic  that 
military  service  should  impose  a  financial 
penalty  on  our  men  in  uniform.  Other  rec- 
ommendations to  achieve  an  all-volunteer 
force  are  contained  in  the  following  chapters. 
Some  opponents  of  the  all-volunteer  force 
allege  that  it  will  be  an  Army  of  the  poor 
and  the  black.  There  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port these  claims.  Currently,  blacks  form  12.5 
per  cent  of  the  population,  but  only  9.5  per 
cent  of  the  armed  forces  (because  of  the 
higher  disqualification  rate  for  blacks  com- 
pared to  whites) .  Even  if  the  disqualification 
rate  of  blacks  were  to  drop  to  50  per  cent, 
and  even  if  every  qualified  black  were  to  en- 
list, these  125X)00  men  would  comprise  only 
about  one  third  of  the  entry  requirements 
of  an  all- volunteer  force — and.  of  course,  not 
all  qualified  blacks  would  volimteer. 

The  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  (Gates  Commission) 
projected  that  in  the  post-Vietnam  era,  a 
maximum  14  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  force 
would  be  black  If  the  draft  were  continued 
and  a  maximum  15  per  cent  in  a  volunteer 
force.  The  Commission  also  noted  that  those 
with  poor  alternatives  in  the  civilian  econ- 
omy have  already  responded  to  military  serr- 
Ice  opportunities.  As  compensation  and  ben- 
efits Improve,  military  service  will  become 
relatively  more  attractive  to  others  (more 
whites  than  blacks)  who  are  presently  dis- 
couraged by  the  low  rates  of  entry  pay. 

We  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cern that  no  group  be  compelled  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  defense  burden. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  draft  is 
less  desirable  in  this  regard  than  an  all- 
volimteer  force. 

The  brunt  of  conscription  falls  on  the  less 
educated  Chlcanos,  blacks,  and  whites,  who 
have  carried  a  heavy  burden  of  combat  as 
reflected  In  high  casualty  rates.  This  uncon- 
scionable burden  must  be  removed  by  pro- 
viding the  disadvantaged  with  better  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  men  are  simply  paid  an 
equitable  wage — no  one  is  compelled  to  Join. 
Opposition  to  ending  the  draft  seems  to 
stem  from  a  rather  paternalistic  belief  that 
the  poor  and  the  black  are  not  competent  to 
decide  whether  they  would  rather  volunteer, 
be  drafted,  or  not  enlist  at  all.  As  Congress- 
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man  John  Conyers,  a  leading  black  spokes- 
man from  Detroit,  told  a  critic  of  the  volun- 
teer force; 

"It  was  a  great  step  forward  for  civiliza- 
tion when  the  power  of  plantation  masters 
and  beads  of  state  to  exact  Involimtary  servi- 
tude was  eliminated.  What  was  once  so  ab- 
horrent has  now  became  to  many  an  ac- 
cepted feature  of  our  society  .  .  .  the  basic 
tenete  of  our  Constitution  are  called  Into 
question  If  this  country  continues  to  require 
military  servitude  when  there  is  no  clear  and 
present  threat  to  our  national  security,  and 
when  there  are  other  methods  of  raising  an 
army  more  consistent  with  the  Ideals  of  a 
supposedly  free  society." 

The  draft  extension 
Nearly  everyone  in  the  current  draft  de- 
bate agrees  that  in  the  long-run,  an  all-vol- 
unteer system  Is  the  only  fair  and  equitable 
way  of  raising  our  armed  forces.  The  Defense 
Department,  through  Project  Volunteer,  has 
initiated  a  significant  number  of  policies  de- 
signed to  place  a  greater  reliance  on  volun- 
teers. In  his  message  of  January  28,  1971,  the 
President  endorsed  the  goal  of  "zero  draft 
calls"  by  June  30,  1973.  We  support  the  steps 
he  Is  taking  toward  this  goal.  But  he  also 
recommended  that  the  draft  authority  be  ex- 
tended for  two  years.  We  oppose  this  pro- 
vision. We  believe  that  a  one-year  extension 
provides  sufficient  time  to  achieve  an  all-vol- 
unteer force.  We  believe  that  the  extension 
must  be  limited  to  one  year  to  put  the  neces- 
sary pressure  on  Congress,  the  public,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  expedite  the  poli- 
cies needed  to  end  the  draft.  It  will  also  more 
clettfly  demonstrate  the  Nation's  sincerity  In 
its  efforts  to  end  the  draft  at  the  earUeet  pos- 
sible date.  The  youth  of  this  Nation  have  too 
often  seen  government  promises  go  unful- 
filled. 

The  one-year  extension  Is  consistent  with 
our  national  security  requirements,  because 
Congress  will  stUl  retain  the  authority  to  re- 
establUh  the  draft  if  needed  to  sustain  our 
defense  capability. 

Tlie  standby  registration  authority 
We  should  not  only  stop  drafting  people. 
but  we  should  also  insist  that  the  power  of 
conscription  be  returned  to  the  Congress. 
There  has  been  no  clear  policy's  statement 
from  the  Administration  on  whether  their 
I^an  for  an  all-volunteer  force  forsees  this 
power  continuing  to  rest  within  the  Execu- 
tive. We  oppose  Executive  control  of  the  in- 
duction authority,  as  this  would  distort  the 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Congress 
to  raise  and  support  armies.  We  have  accord- 
ingly recommended  that  when  the  one-year 
extension  of  the  present  draft  authority  ex- 
pires, a  standby  draft  registration  authority 
be  established  "which  will  lack  the  power  to 
conscript  except  through  a  Joint  resolution 
of  Congress  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President.  It  will,  however,  retain  the  Selec- 
tive Service  machinery  of  registration  and 
preliminary  classification  so  that  in  the  event 
of  a  clear  danger  to  our  national  security 
necessitating  the  relntroductlon  of  conscrip- 
tion, the  Selective  Service  machinery  will  be 
available  to  expedite  a  smooth  manpower 
mobilization. 

We  believe  that  our  plan  for  an  all-volun- 
teer force  offers  a  program  that  we  regard 
as  the  only  equitable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  draft.  It  specifies  a  target  date 
June  30,  1972.  for  ending  the  draft  and 
Identifies  those  policies  that  must  be  adopted 
to  attract  men  to  our  Armed  Forces  on  a 
truly  voluntary  basis.  Moreover,  it  contains 
the  necessary  safeguards,  in  the  form  of  the 
standby  draft  registration  authority  and  a 
tnily  Ready  Reserve,  to  Insure  that  our  na- 
tional security  will  be  protected  In  the  event 
of  any  contingency. 

Over  twelve  million  young  Americans  have 
Just  received  the  franchise  to  vote  and  to 
actively  participate  In  the  legislative  process 
of  our  Government.  In  his  address   before 
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the  University  of  Nebraska  student  body. 
President  Nixon  stated,  "You  have  now  the 
opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  mold  the 
world  you  live  In.  You  cannot  escape  this 
obUgaUon". 

The  draft  has  been  in  existence  for  all  of 
our  lives,  and  it  Is  an  Institution  that  vitally 
affects  us.  You  must  decide  whether  it  Is  in 
the  nattonsU  interest  to  continue  that  In- 
stitution or  to  replace  it  with  another. 

n.  national  DKrXNSE,  THE  DRAFT,  AND  THE 

rkbponbibilxtixs  or  crrizEMsHiP 
The  defense  of  our  Nation  Is  the  Govern- 
ment's first  responslbiUty.  The  power  to  raise 
armies  to  provide  for  that  defense  Is  granted 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  At  times. 
Congress  has  Interpreted  this  provision  to 
Imply  the  power  to  conscript  men  Into  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  did  so,  for  example,  in  1863 
during  the  Civil  War,  in  1917  for  World  War 
I,  and  in  1940  for  World  War  n.  In  these 
cases.  Congress  perceived  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  country  and  a  consequent  need 
for  expanding  the  military  through  the  draft. 
Public  reaction  to  the  draft  laws  has  varied 
widely.  The  public  reacted  vlolentiy,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  Civil  War  draft,  with  bloody 
draft  riots  breaking  out  in  New  York  City. 
The  World  War  I  draft  also  was  beset  by 
outright  opposition  and  evasion,  which  led 
to  several  .test  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  a  1918  High  Court  ruling  that  Congress' 
draft  authority  was  constitutional  in  time  of 
grave  emergency  or  national  peril.  The  World 
War  n  draft,  however,  was  broadly  support- 
ed, with  Instances  of  opposition  and  evasion 
relatively  rare. 

In  1948,  during  the  "cold  war"  era.  Con- 
gress again  extended  the  draft,  as  it  did  in 
1952  during  the  Korean  conflict  and  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  so  that  conscription  la 
still  with  us  today.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
never  explicitly  ruled  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  this  peacetime  draft,  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  25  years,  and,  until  the  mld-1960'8, 
there  was  no  significant  opposition  from  the 
public. 

This  certainly  Is  not  to  suggest  that  all 
those  affected  during  these  years  welcomed 
the  draft.  Many  harbored  feelings  of  resent- 
ment described  by  Dr.  Ell  Ginsberg,  the  noted 
soclologUt,  in  1962 : 

"Young  Americans,  if  and  when  they  are 
called  to  duty,  view  it  as  an  imposition,  an 
annoyance,  or  a  stroke  of  bad  luck  that  they 
were  caught  while  so  many  others  escaped." 
But  by  then  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans had  come  to  accept  the  draft  as  a  nor- 
mal part  of  life;  most  had  never  known  a 
time  when  there  was  no  draft.  Those  young 
men  who  did  object  usually  did  so  quleUy, 
seeking  deferments,  medical  dlsquallflcatlons, 
conscientious  objector  status,  or  other  legal 
means  to  avoid  forced  military  service. 

All  this  changed,  however,  with  the  es- 
calation of  the  Vietnam  war  In  the  mld- 
1960's.  While  the  majority  of  those  called  did 
serve,  outright  opposition  by  an  active  mi- 
nority rose  dramatically.  Various  Selective 
Service  Boards  were  attacked  and  draft  regis- 
tration files  desttoyed.  Some  youth  burned 
draft  cards  in  opjKJsition  to  the  draft  and 
to  what  they  regarded  as  an  Immoral  war. 
Others  fled  to  Canada  and  Europe;  It  Is  gen- 
erally believed  that  about  60,000  young  Amer- 
icans are  now  living  in  Canada  co  avoid  the 
draft.  Still  others  elected  to  be  imprisoned 
for  failure  to  comply  with  draft  laws. 

One  form  of  draft  opposition  which  has 
Increased  markedly  In  the  past  year  or  two 
is  the  simple  refusal  to  honor  induction 
notices.  In  Northern  California,  for  example, 
more  than  39  per  cent  of  the  18.027  men  who 
received  notices  between  October  1969  and 
May  1970  failed  to  appear  for  Induction  Into 
the  Army.  This  was  up  from  24  per  cent  'no 
shows"  a  year  and  a  half  earlier.  In  both 
periods,  a  majority  of  the  "no  shows"  had 
legitimate  excuses,  including  hospitaliza- 
tion or  being  out  of  town,  and  appeared  later 
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for  Induction  or  had  already  enlisted  In  the 
Armed  Porcee.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
an  Increase  In  thoee  refusing  to  appear. 

"If  you  want  1,000  men  from  California.' 
you  have  to  Issue  Induction  notices  to  2,250,"' 
the  California  State  Dli«ctor  of  Selective 
Service  remarked  In  a  recent  interview. 

This  trend  Is  not  limited  to  California;; 
the  press  has  reported  similar  "no  show"  In-' 
creases  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  Spokes- 
men from  some  draft  resistance  groups  even 
claim  that  they  will  destroy  the  Selective 
Service  System  by  getting  a  majority  of 
draft  registrants  to  ignore  Induction  notlcee;  j 
In  their  view,  the  eztenalon  of  the  draft  ls{ 
an  Irrelevant  queatlon  because  they  Intendi 
to  'destroy  the  system."  Almost  all  mem- 
bers of  this  task  force  disagree  with  this, 
view;  we  feel  that  our  system  of  military! 
manpower  procurement  Is  exceedingly  rele- 
vant and  that  major  reforms  are  needed  Ini 
It. 

Another  measiire  of  growing  draft  re- 
sistance Is  the  number  of  complaints  for-i 
warded  by  the  Selective  Service  System  to  the' 
Justice  Department  to  enforce  compllanoei 
with  the  law.  According  to  statistics  com-| 
piled  by  the  United  States  Attorney  Judldall 
Districts,  these  complaints  climbed  from 
19.774  m  1867  to  26,235  In  1970,  a  32  per  cent] 
Increase  over  three  years. 

It  la  Impossible  to  determine  Just  hoW{ 
much  of  this  growing  resistance  Is  due  toi 
opposition  to  the  draft  Itself  and  how  much| 
to  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Certainly; 
both  factors  have  played  a  large  role,  wlthi 
the  war  focusing  more  widespread  attention| 
on  the  Inequities  of  the  draft.  But  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that,  as  Illustrated  In  Figure; 
2.1.  the  public  over  the  past  three  decades; 
has  become  more  and  more  disenchanted! 
with  the  draft  ItseU;  those  thinking  it  falrj 
declined  ^m  93  per  cent  In  1941  to  60  per< 
cent  In  1953  and  to  44  per  cent  In  1966.  On^ 
the  other  band.  In  recent  years  support  for  an^ 
all-volunteer  military  has  Increased  sub-; 
stantlaUy.  rising  from  only  12  per  cent  Inj 
19S8  to  32  per  cent  In  1969  and  to  52  per  cent 
In   1970.  I 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  la  sub-; 
stantlal  opposition  to  the  draft  because  it  ls| 
unjust,  in  and  of  itself.  The  more  funda-l 
mental  ground  upon  which  we  oppose  tbe^ 
draft,  however.  Is  that  it  is  an  unnecessary! 
form  of  compulsion.  Conscription  is  an  un-' 
called-for  abridgement  of  personal  freedom] 
and  is  contrary  to  ^e  spirit  of  individual 
liberty  that  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Oov- 
emment.  It  forces  every  American  male.' 
within  Ave  days  of  his  eighteenth  birthday, 
to  stirrender  partial  control  over  his  life  and' 
career  to  the  local  draft  board.  It  causes  un- 
certainties and  disruptlot^s  in  plans  for  edu- 
cation, Jobs,  marriage,  and  starting  families. 
It  affects  many  who  ultimately  do  not  enter 
military  service  as  well  as  thoee  who  aret 
drafted  or  who  Join  because  of  the  threat  of 
being  drafted.  Some  expend  much  time  and: 
energy  on  medical  and  legal  ruses  to  avoid 
service:  sometime  such  evasion  tactics  resvilt 
in  criminal  records  that  f(^low  a  man 
throughout  his  life.  It  prompts  others  to  fle» 
the  country.  All  this  Is  to  say  nothing  of 
thoee  draftees  who  are  ordered  into  combat 
with  all  its  perils,  including  the  ultimate* 
one,  death. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  are 
not  many  who  willingly  volunteer  for  the- 
military  and  serve  honorably,  or  that  many 
othen  would  not  have  Joined  even  If  they 
bad  not  been  drafted  or  threatened  with  the< 
draft.  These  "true  volunteers"  comprise  someJ 
two  million  men  In  today's  Armed  Forces,  and! 
the  Nation  owes  much  to  them.  What  we  doi 
oppose  is  the  compuUion  at  the  draft.  What 
we  object  to  is  involuntary  tervitude,  par- 
tlcTilarly  since  we  consider  it  unnecessary: 

If  Involuntary  service  Is  bad,  it  is  simply 
tmcoDseionable  that  we  have  allowed  our 
Government  to  maintain  the  absurdly  low' 
rates  of  pay  for  the  young  men  who  defend; 
the  Nation.  The  gross  inequity  In  the  pay 
of  enlisted  men  was  highlighted  in  a   197C 
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speech  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roger  T.  Kelley : 

"The  total  military  compensation  of  a 
recruit  I  including  room  and  board]  comes 
to  $2,750.  Now  we  use  any  comparison  you 
wish — the  $1.60  per  hour  Federal  minimum 
wage  which  annualizes  at  $3,300,  the  annual 
pay  of  a  Job  Corps  graduate  of  $3,900,  or 
the  common  beginners  pay  for  unskilled 
blue-collar  work  of  $6,000 — measured  by  any 
standard,  military  entry  pay  is  much  too 
low.  So  low,  in  fact  that  present  pay  levels 
keep  people  who  would  otherwise  volunteer 
from  enlisting  In  the  Armed  Forces." 

A  young  blue  collar  worker  who  is  drafted 
can  thus  expect  to  lose  about  $3,000  a  year. 

How  did  the  American  public  allow  this 
situation  to  develop?  A  succinct  answer  Is 
provided  by  Harvard  Professor  John  K.  Oal- 
bralth: 

"The  draft  survives  principally  as  a  device 
by  which  we  use  compulsion  to  get  young 
men  to  serve  at  less  than  the  market  rate 
of  pay.  We  shift  the  cost  of  military  service 
from  the  well-to-do  taxpayer  who  benefits 
by  lower  taxes  to  the  impecunious  young 
draftee.  Freedom  of  choice  here,  as  elsewhere. 
Is  surely  worth  paying  for." 

The  draftee  thus  is  subjected  to  an  ironic 
double  Jeopardy.  He  is  first  compelled  to 
serve  against  his  will,  and  then  made  to 
suffer  a  financial  penalty  that  is  equivalent 
to  a  hidden  tax.  A  clear  statement  of  the 
latter  argument  is  also  provided  by  Chicago 
Professor  Milton  Friedman : 

"Ccoscrlptlon  is  a  tax  In  kind.  That  la, 
forced  labor  Impoeed  on  the  young  m»n  who 
are  drafted  or  who  volunteer  because  of  the 
threat  of  a  draft,  one  of  the  greateet  advances 
In  human   freedom  was  the  conversion   of 
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taxes  In  kind  to  money  taxes.  A  similar  ad- 
vance would  be  obtained  now  by  repealing 
conscription  and  using  voluntary  enlistments 
to  staff  our  Armed  Forces." 

Nor  are  low  pay  rates  the  only  penalty  in- 
curred by  thoee  who  serve  the  country.  They 
also  accept,  among  other  things,  inadequate 
hoxjslng,  "Mickey  Mouse"  tasks,  and  to  a 
larger  extent  today,  disrespect  for  the  uni- 
form they  wear. 

A  draft  cannot  be  fair 
By  its  nature,  a  draft  cannot  be  equitable; 
some  win  serve  while  others  will  not.  More 
than  35  per  cent  of  all  men  fall  to  meet  either 
the  minimum  mental  or  physical  qualifica- 
tions and  are  excused  from  their  draft  liabil- 
ity (see  Figure  2.2).  Those  who  are  thus  ex- 
empted are  largely  concentrated  in  the  low- 
est socio-economic  class.  We  cannot  say,  of 
course,  that  the  draft  thus  favors  those  In 
the  lowest  socio-economic  class;  they  would 
be  unqualified  under  any  system  of  military 
manpower  procurement. 

But  the  charge  has  been  levied  that,  after 
allowing  for  normal  disqualifications,  the 
draft  has  discriminated  against  non-white 
minority  group  members.  This  finding  is  oon- 
flxmed  by  other  data  presented  in  Figure  2.3 
that  shows  the  military  service  participation 
of  men  who  had,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
pleted their  period  of  draft  liability.  Of  those 
who  were  qualified  for  military  service,  27.4 
per  cent  of  whites  and  42.7  per  cent  of  non- 
whites  were  drafted.  It  is  also  evident  from 
Figure  2.3  that  qualified  whites  were  more 
likely  to  discharge  their  draft  llablUty  by 
serving  as  officers  and  reservists.  Blacks  cur- 
rently account  for  less  than  2  per  cent  of  of- 
ficers and  1  per  cent  of  paid  reserve  forces. 
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FIGURE  2J.-ADVIS0RY  TASK  FORCE  REPORT  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  YOUTH 
|pBrc»nt  disquililitd  for  military  service  it  preinduction  examination  (excludes  reexaminations),  by  cause  of  rejection,  1950-£9| 


Year 


nSG9' 


Total 


Failed 
mental  test 


Failed 
medical 


Failed 

mental  and 

medical 


Administra- 
tive reasons 


July  1950  to  December  196S Total 39.4  17.8  17  6 

White 34.7  11.9  19.4 

Black 64.6  49.9  7.7 

1966 Total 36.8  11.5  22.6 

White 34.1  7.9  23.9 

Btaek 58.6  41.1  11.6 

1967 Tclsl- 37.9  9.8  25.2 

WWte 35.9  6.7  26.9 

.^                                              Bl«» 51.1  29.9  14.7 

1968 TeW 40.0  10.4  26.8 

Wllltt 37.7  6.6  28.9 

Hack 54.2  33.5  14.3 

1969 Total C.6  10.0  29.6 

White 40.4  6.4  31.6 

BiKk 56.1  31.7  17.2 


2.8 
2.2 
5.7 
1.6 
1.2 
4.5 
1.6 
1.4 
4.6 
iO 
1.4 
5.5 
2.3 
1.7 
6.5 


1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.1 
LI 
1.4 
1.3 
.8 
1.9 
.8 
.1 
.9 
.7 
.7 
.7 


NOTES 

Mental  test  standards  have  been  raised  and  lowered  during  this  time  period  but  were  stable  during  1967-69.  The  medical  standards 
have  been  comparatively  constant. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  medical  disqualification  rate  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  columns  "Failed  medical"  and  "Failed  mental 
and  medical." 

Administrative  failures  are  primarily  men  who  did  not  meet  the  moral  standards  because  of  a  record  of  civil  court  convictions. 

The  1960-6S  consolidation  masks  variations  in  rejection  rates  which  occurred  during  this  time  period.  Annual  data  by  rKe  were 
not  readily  available  for  use  in  preparing  this  table. 

The  overall  disqualification  rates  are  slightly  lower  because  some  men  enlist,  other  men  enter  officer  programs,  and  in  these 
cases  there  is  a  much  lower  rejection  rate. 

Source:  Department  of  Defense. 

ADVISORY  TASK  FORCE  REPORT   TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  YOUTH 

FIGURE  2J.-MIUTARY  SERVICE  STATUS  OF  MEN,  26  TO  34 
YEARS  OLD,  BY  COLOR,  1964 

|ln  percent) 


PERCENTAGE   OF    MEN    QUALIFIED    FOR   SERVICE,   26-34. 
BY  COLOR 


Status 


White 


Nonwhite 


Status 


White 


Nonwhite 


Entered  military  service 6S.9  49.2 

Drafted ILS  24.6 

EfltistKl 30.0  24.6 

Officer  programs 3.1  .4 

Reserve  programs . 10.2  1.7 

Unknown.   ;.  .4  .1 

Never  served  (estimate) ^34.1  50.8 

Unfit  lor  service. 21.4  42.4 

Other  deferred/exempted 12.7  8.2 

Total  manpower 17,501,000       2,282.000 


Qualified lOaO  100.0 

Drafted 27.4  42.7 

Enlisted 38.0  42.7 

Officer  programs 4.8             .007 

Reserve  programs 12.9              .03 

Unknown 0017 

Deferred/exempted 17.4  14.2 

Source:  Data  extrapolated  from  the  table  above.  13,7S>.786 
wMte  malu  were  qualified  for  service  (78.6  of  17,501.000) 
UU.432  nonwhites  werequalified  for  service  (57.$  of  2,282.000). 
Percentages  of  those  who  served  in  the  various  ciitegories  were 
found  by  dividing  the  percent  of  those  who  served  in  the  vanout 
categories  in  tne  table  above  bv  ttie  percentage  of  men  qualified 
to  serve.  Example:  White  drafted  were  (above  taMe)2T.6  percent 
divided  by  78.6  =  27.4  percent  ot  qualified  wh.tes. 


Theee  figures  reveal  the  uneven  dlstribu- 
Uon  of  the  defense  burden  in  Urm*  of  the 
numbers  who  served,  but  they  conceal  the 
similarly  uneven  distribution  of  how  they 
served.  That  draftees  are  more  likely  to  face 
combat  is  corroborated  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  WUUam  K.  Brem,  who 
stated,  "Draftees  tend  to  populate  the  hard 
core  combat  skills;  70  per  cent  of  the  infan- 
try, armor  and  artillery  are  draftees."  A  very 
real  consequence  of  this  assignment  poUcy 
18  that  draftees  have  accounted  for  55  per 
cent  of  Vietnam  battle  deaths.  A  draftee's 
chanceo  of  being  killed  or  wounded  In  Viet- 
nam in  1969  were  23.4  per  cent,  compared 
with  13.7  per  cent  for  regular  volunteers. 
Casualty  rates  have  also  been  higher  for  cer- 
tain minority  groups,  notably  blacks  and 
Chicanos.  The  draftees,  blacks  and  Chlcanos 
are  understandably  upset  that  they  have 
been  required  to  assume  the  greatest  risks. 
The  explanation  rests  on  the  fact  that  the 
combat  skills  Involve  shorter  training  pe- 
riods and  demand  less  education  than  many 
of  the  technical  occupational  specialties.  A 
two-year  draftee  is  unlikely  to  be  assigned 
to  an  electronics  skill  that  requires  a  16- 
month  training  ootirse.  Many  blacks  and 
OhicanoB  have  been  deprived  of  good  school- 
ing, and  they  find  that  they  are  only  quali- 
fied lor  the  leas  technical  combat  skills.  The 
educational  inequity  levied  against  minority 
groups  In  ovir  society  is  thus  compounded 
by  the  draft,  which  force*  the  leaser  edu- 
cated whites,  the  blacks,  the  Chlcanoe,  and 
other  minority  group  members  to  serve  at 
low  rates  of  pay  and  Incur  greater  casualty 
ratee.  We  sincerely  hope  that  steps  wlU  be 
taken  to  achieve  true  equality  of  economic 
and  educational  c^portxuiltles  few  all  mem- 
bers of  society. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  inequities  and 
human  costs  of  conscription,  the  President 
Introduced  a  lottery  draft  of  19-year  olds  on 
January  1,  1970.  Although  the  lottery  is  pref- 
erable to  the  former  draft  system.  It  still 
falls  short  of  achieving  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  dr«ft  bxuxlen.  Men  can  vtlll  be  de- 
ferred as  consclentlotia  objectors,  and  under 
recent  court  rulings,  an  individual  needs 
only  to  eetabllsh  the  sincerity  off  his  beliefs 
(not  necessarily  religious  beliefs)  to  be  so 
deferred.  Higher  education  enables  an  indi- 
vidual to  more  clearly  articulate  his  beliefs 
and  gives  him  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
less  educated  men.  Medical  and  mental  dla- 
quallficatlons  that  bestow  4-F  and  1-T  de- 
ferments are  presumably  determined  by 
Army  doctors,  but  we  learn  that  even  theee 
can  be  manipulated.  The  possibility  for  such 
manipulation  was  tiest  described  by  an  Army 
doctor  when  related: 

"A  white  kid,  a  college  student  who  came 
in  with  asthma,  or  an  ulcer,  or  a  psychiatric 
problem  had  usually  been  treated  for  his 
condition  for  years.  He  knew  the  doctor  who 
saw  him  for  asthma  at  age  16  and  had  a  let- 
ter from  the  doctor.  We  might  not  be  able  to 
verify  the  condition,  but  we  would  still  dis- 
qualify him.  The  typical  black  kid  oame 
from  a  ghetto  or  a  rural  area,  and  he  might 
have  had  the  same  conditions,  but  he  had 
never  been  treated  for  them  and  we  never 
found  out  about  them." 

The  opportunities  to  avoid  the  draft  by 
finding  Irregularttles  In  local  board  proce- 
dures or  through  other  loopholes  are  clearly 
greater  for  the  well-to-do  youth  who  can 
readily  obUln  draft  counseling  or  even  hire 
a  lawyer;  draft  lawyers  today  claim  that 
they  are  winning  over  90  per  cent  of  their 
cases.  It  Is  clear  that  even  with  a  lottery,  the 
burden  of  the  draft  will  still  be  carried  by 
the  lees  educated,  physically  qualified  youths 
from  the  lower  middle  classes. 

The  impossible  task  of  draft  reform 
A  fair  and  equitable  draft.  Uke  a  totali- 
tarian democracy.  Is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
that  defies  resolution.  However,  we  recog- 
nize that  in  the  transition  to  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  it  may  be  necessary  to  legislate  a 
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temporary  extension  of  the  draft  authority, 
and  accordingly,  steps  must  be  taken  to  re- 
duce the  inequities  that  presently  character- 
ize the  system.  Towards  this  end,  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  Implemented  a  lottery,  and, 
by  Executive  Order,  abolished  occupational 
and  paternity  defermente.  The  President  has 
further  recommended  two  additional  draft 
reforms  requiring  Congressional  action, 
namely  (a)  that  student  deferments  be  abol- 
ished, and  (b)  that  the  present  system  of 
state  quotas  be  replaced  by  a  national  order 
of  call  by  lottery  number.  We  endorse  these 
recommendations  and  offer  several  addi- 
tional reforms  that,  in  our  opinion,  would  re- 
duce draft  inequities. 

The  recent  court  rulings  on  deferments  for 
conscientious  objectors  have  bewildered 
many  local  draft  board  members  who  feel 
that  they  are  not  qualified  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  sincerity  of  an  Individual's  belief. 
Moreover,  If  a  local  board  rejects  a  regis- 
trant's request  for  reclassification  to  CO 
status,  he  may  appeal  the  decision  but  his 
request  is  forwarded  to  an  Appeals  Board 
where  he  is  denied  the  right  to  make  a  per- 
sonal appearance  or  to  have  a  lawyer  repre- 
sent him.  We  do  not  believe  that  local  drsift 
board  members  should  be  asked  to  decide  the 
merits  of  requests  for  CO  (Jeferments  We 
recommend  that  all  conscleiitlous  objector 
cases  be  imediately  forwarded  to  State  Ap- 
peal Boards  made  up  of  individuals  who  are 
better  qualified  to  evaluate  these  cases. 
Hardship  deferment  cases,  however,  can  best 
be  evaluated  and  Judged  on  the  local  level, 
as  they  are  at  present. 

In  order  to  correct  the  present  situation 
where  a  registrant  making  an  appeal  is  de- 
nied the  legal  rights  that  ordinarily  go  with 
due  process  of  law,  we  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  one  of  the  following  two  alterna- 
tives: (a)  that  the  registrant  be  entitled  to 
a  personal  appearance,  with  legal  cotinsel, 
or  (b)  that  a  Youth  Advocate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed Independently,  will  serve  on  each 
State  Appeal  Boerd  with  the  express  purpose 
of  representing  the  interests  of  the  draft 
registrants. 

The  local  draft  board  clerks,  who  are  typ- 
ically Civil  Servants  In  pay  grade  OS-6  with 
a  starting  salary  of  $6,648,  are  poeslbly  the 
moet  powerful  agents  in  the  entire  Selective 
Service  System.  As  the  oole  full-time,  paid 
employee  on  the  local  board,  the  local  board 
clerk  register*  the  Individual,  handles  all 
correspondence,  and  prepares  all  of  the  In- 
fonnatton  presented  to  local  bocutl  members 
In  case  of  a  hearing  for  reclsaslficatlon.  She 
performs  fully  86  to  90  per  cent  of  the  work 
and  frequently  uses  her  Judgment  In  set- 
tling Individual  cases.  The  clerk  thus  be- 
comes the  expert  that  the  part-time  board 
members  turn  to  for  advice  and  guidance. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  feel  that  the 
position  should  be  upgraded,  and  the  Indi- 
viduals occupying  those  positions  be  peri- 
odically reviewed  by  the  national  <^Ilce. 

The  original  design  of  the  system,  that  the 
local  board  members  would  be  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  registrant  and  could  rely 
on  personal  knowledge  to  Judge  individual 
oases.  Is  clearly  obsolete  in  a  highly  urban- 
ized and  mobile  society.  A  major  bone  of 
contention  Is  that  the  local  boards  are  not 
representative  of  their  constituency.  Blacks 
who  make  up  11-12  per  cent  of  the  pecula- 
tion account  for  wily  8.6  per  cent  of  local 
draft  board  memljershlp,  and  the  discrep- 
ancy is  even  larger  In  some  statee  like  Mls- 
sloolppl  and  Alabama.  In  addition  to  theee 
racial  imbalances,  youths  object  to  the  fact 
that  it  Is  not  their  parents  but  Is  Instead 
their  grandparents  who  decide  their  future. 
Fully  61  per  cent  of  board  members  were 
over  60  years  of  age  in  1987,  and  given  the 
present  25-year  term  of  service,  they  are 
probably  even  older  now.  We  would  propose 
that  the  m'"'r""r"  age  for  membership  on  a 
local  draft  board  be  reduced  to  26,  and  that 
the  term  of  service  be  lowered  to  10  years. 
We  strongly  urge  that  Selective  Service  take 
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these  steps  to  get  local  draft  board  mem- 
bers who  are  more  nearly  representative  of 
their  constituencies  and  more  receptive  to 
the  attitudes  and  values  of  their  draft  regis- 
trants. 

Our  task  force  thus  recommends  that  If  a 
temporary  extension  of  the  draft  authority 
beyond  June  80,  1971  U  required  for  our  na- 
tional security,  the  draft  law  should  be 
amended  to  Include  the  following  provisions : 

1.  That  the  President's  recommendations 
to  end  undergraduate  student  deferments 
and  to  Institute  a  national  order  of  call  be 
adopted.  We  further  recommend  that  all 
other  deferments,  except  those  for  ROTC 
students  and  hardship  cases,  be  eliminated. 

2.  That  appeals  for  conscientious  objector 
deferments  be  directed  to  special  State  Ap- 
peal Boards  consisting  of  qualified  individ- 
uals who  are  better  able  to  make  these  de- 
terminations. That  the  appeal  procedure  be 
modified  to  permit  the  re^strant  either  (a) 
to  make  a  personal  appearance  with  legal 
counsel,  or  (b)  to  be  represented  by  a  Youth 
Advocate. 

3.  That  the  minimum  age  for  local  draft 
members  be  set  at  36,  and  the  maximum  age 
at  65,  with  terms  of  aervlce  limited  to  ten 
years.  We  further  urge  that  the  racial  and 
ethnic  composition  of  local  boards  more 
closely  conform  to  that  of  the  community 
they  represent. 

A  draft,  even  one  that  Incorporates  all  of 
our  recommendations,  will  still  be  unfair  be- 
cause only  a  minority  of  the  population 
would  serve.  A  truly  equal  lottery  system  can 
only  establish  equality  of  risk,  not  equality 
of  service.  There  la  no  way  of  equating  the 
suspense  of  a  olngle  night  waiting  for  the 
lottery  drawing  with  the  two-year  loss  of 
freedom  suffered  by  a  draftee. 

Other  draft  reform  propooals  have  been 
made— Universal  MUltary  Training  (UMT) 
and  Alternate  NaUonal  Service.  Our  task 
force  rejecu  both  of  these  measures.  UMT, 
In  which  all  physically  and  mentally  quali- 
fied young  men  serve  for  shorter  periods  of 
time  than  the  present  two-year  stint.  Is  an 
exftanslon  of  unnecessary  compulsion.  Uni- 
versal compulsion  In  no  way  rectlflea  the 
basic  Inequities  of  any  compulsion.  Further- 
more, most  military  leaders  agree  that  UMT. 
which  would  be  prohibitively  costly.  Is  un- 
necessary In  light  of  the  technology  of  mod- 
ern warfare  which  no  longer  calls  for  large 
land  armies. 

Alternate  National  Service  similarly  acts 
only  to  compound  the  problems  of  forced 
servitude  as  prevlotisly  discussed  In  Chapter 
I.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  better  alterna- 
tive— that  of  attracting  men  to  freely  choose 
military  service  instead  of  being  ordered  to 
serve — that  wovUd  still  provide  the  necessary 
forces  for  our  national  defenae. 

The  need  for  adequate  defense  forces 
In  the  lASt  two  years,  there  has  been  a 
definite  change  In  our  defenae  posture.  Mili- 
tary manpower  levels  are  being  reduced.  The 
President  has  asked  our  Alllee  to  assume  a 
lATger  share  of  the  bvuden  of  mutual  de- 
fense treattee.  VB.  troops  have  begun  with- 
drawing from  Vietnam,  and  U.S.  force  reduc- 
tions are  planned  for  Korea,  Thailand.  Japan 
and  the  Philippines.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine  Is  to  move  from  the  oold 
war  era  of  confrontation  to  an  era  of  negoti- 
ation. We  agree,  of  course,  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  resolve  world  conflicu 
by  negoOatlon  rather  than  by  war.  However, 
we  also  believe  that  our  military  forces  can- 
not be  weakened  to  a  point  where  aggres- 
sion becomes  tempting  to  an  adversary.  Al- 
though there  are  some  hopeful  signs,  peace 
certainly  Is  lar  from  aasured,  and  we  must 
w^^tntAin  Buffldent  military  forces  to  deter 
attacks. 

The  ft»ce  levels  deemed  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  Nation's  security  clearly  affect  our 
Judgments  on  how  to  raise  those  forces.  No 
one  would  favor  a  draft  for  a  force  of  a 
million  men,  and  few  would  endorse  voltin- 
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tartam  if  10  million  men  were  needed.  Armed 
Service  strength  haa  declined  from  3.5  mil- 
lion men  In  1969  to  Just  under  3  million  at 
the   start   of    1971.    According   to   the   fiscal 
1972  budget,  ovir  national  security  will  re-  ^ 
quire  a  force  of  only  2.9  million  men   by  j 
June    30,    1972.    These    reductions    make    It  i 
easier  to  end  the  draft  and  move  to  an  all-  j 
volunteer  force. 

Cuts  In  active  forces  are  being  accom- 
panied by  Department  of  Defense  plans  to 
Increase  the  readiness  of  reserve  units.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  directed  that  re- 
serve components  will  be  the  primary  source 
of  trained  manpower  In  the  event  of  a  futvu^ 
emergency  requiring  expanded  active  forces. 
Implementation  of  this  directive  would  mean  j 
that  draft  csalls  would  not  have  to  be  used 
to  provide  flexlblUty  in  the  defense  capa- , 
blllty  of  our  active  forces,  at  least  within  the 
range  of  trained  manpower  that  can  be  sup- 
piled  by  pcUd  reserve  forces  of  a  million  men.  | 

Polleles  adapted  In  the  1970's  must  be  able 
to  supply  enough  men  for  both  the  active 
and  reserve  forces  needed  for  our  security. 
Of  the  2  million  youth  who  reach  age  IB 
each  year,  about  1.4  million  will  be  physi- 
cally and  mentally  qualified  for  mllltarv  serv- 
ice. Our  policies  must  direct  some  700,000 
young  men  to  the  active  and  reserve  forces 
next  year,  and  about  450.000  new  entrants 
must  be  enlisted  to  sustain  an  active  force 
of  2.5  million  In  the  mld-1970"8.  These  are 
the  challenges  we  must  meet  to  provide  ade- 
quate defense  forces.  i 

m.    THE    SOCIAL    OCSIKABnJTT    OV    AN    ALL- 

VOLtTNTXEB    rORCK  ' 

A  military  force  that  Is  staffed  by  men  who  \ 
serve  of  their  own  free  choice  Is  clearly  fea-; 
slble,  but  we  recognize  that  the  desirability 
of  such  a  force  has  been  questioned.  3ome 
point  to  the  poealbillty  that  an  all-volunteer 
force  would  exploit  the  disadvantaged,  and' 
that  the  Nation  would  be  defended  by  an' 
army  of  the  blactc  and  the  poor.  Others  fear' 
that  a  voluntary  force  would  be  alienated 
from  the  rest  of  society,  thereby  distorting* 
the  existing  relationship  between  the  citizen' 
and  the  military.  Behind  these  questions  of' 
potential  danger  is  the  tacit  assumprtlon 
that  an  all-volunteer  force  would  be  sub- 
stantially different  from  a  mixed  forte  of 
draftees  and  volunteers  in  its  composition; 
and  In  the  way  that  these  forces  would  be| 
used  in  our  defense  posture.  We  have  found; 
no  evidence  to  support  the  validity  of  these 
alleged  dangers. 

The  professional  army 

It  has  been  alleged  that  an  all-voluntei 
force  would  be  a  professional  military  for< 
whose  values  and  quotas  differ  from  those; 
held  by  the  reet  of  society.  We  would  llke( 
to  point  out  that  under  the  draft,  many  men 
are  true  volunteers  who  freely  choose  a  mili- 
tary service  career,  regardless  of  the  draft.^ 
Around  2  million  men  can  be  considered  truer 
volunteers,  and  these  include  nearly  all  of-« 
fleers  who  determine  military  strategy  andl 
the  top  non-commlssloned  enlisted  men  whd 
voluntarily  reenllsted  after  they  had  satlsJ 
fled  their  military  service  obligations.  Thesa 
men  u«  professionals,  and  they  will  be  ln| 
our  Armed  Forces  with  or  without  a  draft. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  ak-' 
sence  of  draftees  and  draft-motivated  volun- 
teers who  return  to  civilian  life  after  com- 
pleting their  obligated  terms  will  result  In  at 
stagnant  force  isolated  from  the  sodet^ 
they  defend.  The  presumption  Is  that  every-* 
one  who  volunteers  will  remain  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  as  the  President's  Commlssloq 
on  an  All -Volunteer  Armed  ^orce  wrote: 

"The  volunteer  force  must  attract  325,000 
men,"  the  conscripted  force  440.000  men.  Fur- 
ther,  the  men  who  Join  the  volunteer  fore* 
will  not  all  become  long  service  professionals 
An  estimated  215.000  Will  leave  after  a  single 
tour.  As  a  result,  about  half  the  men  in  a 
volunteer  force  will  be  in  their  first  toui 
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of  duty.  The  large  Infusion  of  new  men  will 
help  Insure  that  neither  force  becomes 
Isolated  from  society." 

There  will  be  some  reduction  in  personnel 
turnover,  but  we  fall  to  see  how  a  rapid 
turnover  of  first-term  military  personnel  can 
Influence  military  strategy.  The  majority  of 
new  recruits — volunteers  and  draftees — avoid 
direct  confrontation  with  the  military  bu- 
reaucracy by  simply  obeying  orders;  their 
power  to  dissent  is  limited.  The  use  of  mili- 
tary forces  Is  determined  by  the  senior  of- 
flcers.  and  It  is  Important  that  these  officers 
are  drawn  from  a  broad  cross-section  of  our 
society.  We  believe  that  an  expanded  ROTO 
scholarship  program  and  In-servlce  educa- 
tional programs  that  permit  enlisted  men 
to  be  advanced  to  officers  can  provide  the 
means  to  Insure  that  the  officers  in  a  vol- 
unteer force  will  share  the  values  of  the  rest 
of  society  and  will  not  form  a  separate  mili- 
tary class. 

Some  have  argued  that  a  volunteer  force 
will  be  composed  of  mercenaries,  which 
Webster  defines  as  "serving  merely  for  pay 
or  sordid  advantage,"  or  "hired  for  service  In 
the  army  of  a  foreign  country."  The  charge 
totally  Ignores  the  previously  stated  fact  that 
nearly  2  million  men  who  serve  now  in  our 
Armed  Forces  are  true  volunteers  who  entered 
or  remained  in  military  service  for  a  variety 
of  motives  unrelated  to  the  draft — to  get 
training  and  educational  benefits,  to  serve 
the  nation,  for  career  opportunities,  to  travel, 
etc.  We  grant  that  many  men  are  cxirrently 
discouraged  from  becoming  volunteers  be- 
cause of  the  low  levels  of  entry  pay,  but  to 
overcome  this  by  paying  competitive  wages 
can  hardly  be  called  mercenary.  Likewise,  the 
charge  that  a  volxinteer  force  would  only  at- 
tract individuals  who  are  pathologically  dis- 
posed to  violence  Is  absurd.  To  the  extent 
that  such  men  are  In  our  society,  they  can 
enlist  today,  with  or  without  a  draft. 

■fhe  technology  of  modem  warfare  has 
greatly  clvlllanlzed  our  Armed  Forces.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War,  fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  soldiers  were  In  combat  Infantry  units 
that  had  no  close  counterparts  In  civilian 
life.  Only  30  per  cent  of  today's  Armed  Forces 
falls  Into  these  combat  occupational  special- 
ties, and  the  remaining  70  per  cent  of  our 
servicemen  work  at  Jobs  very  much  like  those 
found  In  civilian  life — auto  mechanics. 
X-ray  technicians,  clerks,  cargo  pilots,  etc. 
Modern  defense  no  longer  calls  for  large  land 
armies  fed  by  a  rapid  tximover  of  young  men, 
but  demands  a  professional  force  whose  pro- 
ductivity climbs  with  age  and  experience. 
Domestic  and  foreign  interventioniam 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  draft  must 
he  retained  because  an  all-volunteer  force 
is  more  likely  to  engineer  a  military  take- 
over of  our  Government.  We  can  find  no 
historical  evidence  to  support  this  argument. 
Napoleon  and  Franco  both  rode  to  power 
with  conscripted  armies.  The  Fascist  govern- 
ments of  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  those 
of  all  the  communist  powers,  have  all  turned 
to  a  draft  to  raise  the  military  forces  that 
kept  them  in  power.  The  military  coupe  that 
established  the  dictatorships  In  Argentina 
and  Greece  were  accomplished  with  armies 
raised  by  a  draft.  The  presence  of  conscripted 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces  offers  no  insurance 
against  a  military  take-over. 

On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  two  nations  vrlth  political  tradi- 
tions quite  similar  to  our  own,  presently 
rely  on  volunteers  to  stafT  their  Aimed 
Forces.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  powerful  mili- 
tary influence  because  both  nations  have 
retained  civilian  control  of  their  defense 
establishments. 

A  more  serious  fear  is  that  In  the  absence 
of  a  draft,  our  Nation  will  be  Involved  In 
more  foreign  military  adventures  when  all 
servicemen  are  true  volunteers.  These  critics 
of  an  all-volunteer  force  often  appeal  to 
the  warnings  of  our  founding  fathers  against 
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excessive  military  Influence.  Let  UB  examine 
these  warnings.  Madison  argued  that  "The 
greatest  danger  to  liberty  Is  from  large  stand- 
ing armies."  Notice  that  the  fear  he  ex- 
pressed was  not  against  the  way  In  which 
men  are  recruited  into  military  service,  but 
against  the  size  and  permanence  of  military 
forces.  Edmund  Randolph,  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  broad  governmental  powers,  opposed 
the  move  to  add  the  power  of  conscription 
to  the  Constitution  becau.«e  it  would  "stretch 
the  strings  of  government  too  violently  to 
be  adopted."  Indeed,  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  could  not  for- 
get that  the  Hessian  mercenaries  whom  they 
had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
actually  conscripted  into  service  and  sold  to 
the  British.  Our  founding  fathers  who 
stressed  the  Importance  of  citizen-soldiers 
were  primarily  concerned  with  developing 
a  citizen  militia  of  part-time  soldiers  and 
not  with  conscripting  men  for  standing 
armies. 

Although  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison  all  tried  to  get  the  power  to  draft, 
each  was  rebuffed  by  a  Congress  that  jealous- 
ly guarded  Its  constitutional  power  to  raise 
and  support  armies.  In  leading  the  opposition 
to  President  Madison's  request  for  draft  au- 
thority In  1814,  Daniel  Webster  eloquently 
argued  how  the  power  of  conscription  could 
lead  to  military  adventurism  without  the 
democratic  consent  of  the  people. 

"In  the  present  want  of  men  and  money, 
the  Secretary  of  War  has  proposed  to  Con- 
g^ress  a  military  conscription.  For  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  the  people  will  not  enlist: 
and  If  they  would,  the  treasiuTr  is  exhausted, 
and  they  could  not  be  paid.  Conscription  Is 
ohosen  as  the  most  promising  Instrument, 
both  of  overcoming  reluctance  to  the  service, 
and  of  subduing  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  exchequer. 

"Persons  thus  taken  by  force  and  put  Into 
the  army,  may  be  compelled  to  serve  .  .  .  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  power  does  not  grow  out  of 
any  Invasion  of  the  country,  or  even  out  of 
a  state  of  war.  It  belongs  to  the  government 
at  all  times,  in  peace  as  well  ais  in  war,  and 
It  iB  to  be  exercised  under  all  circumstances, 
according  to  Its  mere  discretion  . . . 

"Is  this,  sir,  consistent  with  the  character 
of  ft  free  government?  Is  this  dvll  liberty? 
Is  this  the  real  character  of  our  Constitu- 
tion? No,  sir,  indeed  It  is  not.  The  constitu- 
tion is  libelled,  fouly  UbeUed.  The  people  of 
the  country  have  not  established  for  them- 
selves such  a  fabric  of  despotism  .  .  .  Where 
is  it  written  in  the  Constitution  .  .  .  that 
you  may  take  children  from  their  parents, 
and  parents  from  their  children,  and  compel 
them  to  flgbt  the  battles  of  any  war  in 
whloh  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  government 
may  engage  It?" 

A  century  later.  Congressman  Carl  Hayden 
underscored  the  connection  between  militar- 
ism and  the  power  to  draft  when  he  stated: 

"I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  propa- 
ganda In  favor  of  a  selective  conscription  is 
founded  not  so  much  upon  a  desire  to  win 
the  war  as  It  Is  to  accustom  the  people  to 
this  method  of  raising  armies  and  thereby  to 
establish  It  as  a  permanent  system  in  this 
country  .  .  .  Let  us  not  pay  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, which  we  are  seeking  to  destroy,  the 
oompllment  of  adopting  the  moet  hateful 
and  baneful  of  its  Institutions." 

These  statements  clearly  enunciate  the 
danger  of  establishing  an  induction  author- 
ity imder  the  sole  control  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  Government.  We  strongly  believe 
that  If  a  draft  Is  needed,  Congress  should 
exercise  control  over  the  power  to  draft, 
thereby  assuring  civilian  control  of  our  mili- 
tary forces. 

Others  who  would  agree  that  the  draft  Is 
antithetical  to  our  American  tradition  argue 
that  we  must  keep  the  draft  in  this  era  of 
unusually  large  peacetime  forces  in  order  to 
retain   civilian   control.   These   critics   of  a 
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voluntary  force  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
draft  enables  us  to  maintain  these  large 
forces  by  providing  us  with  a  cheap  source 
of  manpower,  a  point  emphasized  In  the 
Webster  quotation  above.  Moreover,  by  leav- 
mg  the  Induction  authority  In  the  bands 
of  the  Executive,  Congress  rellnqulahes  Its 
civilian  control  over  the  size  of  the  forces. 
This  loss  of  Congressional  control  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  statement  by  Sena- 
tor George  McQovem: 

"Under  a  proper  volunteer  system  which 
would  permit  a  draft  only  with  the  approval 
of  Congress,  the  Increased  manpower  needed 
to  flght  a  war  could  not  be  secured  without 
explicit  Congressional  action  to  either  rein- 
troduce the  draft  or  expand  the  Incentives 
to  recruit  more  men.  In  addition,  most  of 
the  costs  for  the  operation  would  be  con- 
tained in  the  budget  and  would  be  open  and 
explicit  rather  than  being  artlflclally  dis- 
guised as  through  the  present  tax  in  kind 
paid  by  conscripts.  This  is  of  key  Importance 
to  civilian  control  over  the  military.  For  the 
key  problem  has  been  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  military  budget  requests  without 
understanding  what  was  being  approved  or 
why." 

The  views  expressed  by  Webster,  Hayden, 
and  McGovem  all  argue  that  abolition  of  the 
draft  and  establishment  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  win  return  to  Congress  Its  Constitu- 
tional power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
thereby  giving  Congress  greater  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  size  and  deployment  of  our 
military  forces. 

Our  nation  has  historically  maintained  a 
tradition  of  strong  civilian  control  over  the 
Armed  Services.  An  end  to  the  draft  will 
not  change  this  tradition  because  Congress 
and  the  President  will  determine  the  size  of 
oiu'  military  forces  and  the  way  that  they 
are  used.  Our  military  leaders  have  always 
accepted  this  civilian  control,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not 
accept  it  when  men  are  no  longer  conscripted 
but  are  recruited  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In 
short,  we  believe  that  civilian  control  would 
be  even  greater  and  military  adventures  few- 
er when  the  power  to  draft  manpower  has 
been  abolished. 

An  army  of  the  poor  and  the  blacfc 
Perhaps  the  most  unfounded  allegation  Is 
that  an  all-volunteer  force  would  be  mainly 
staffed  by  the  poor  and  the  black.  Simple 
arithmetic  belles  this  contention.  Consider 
an  extreme  case  In  which  every  black  who  Is 
qualified  for  military  service  becomes  a  true 
volunteer.  About  half  of  the  250  thousand 
blacks  reaching  the  age  of  19  each  year  can 
be  expected  to  be  physically  and  mentally 
qualified  for  military  service.  If  all  volun- 
teer, the  annual  input  of  125  thousand 
blacks  will  still  comprise  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  manpower  rqulrements  for  an 
all- volunteer  force. 

The  projection  of  an  all -black  Army  ap- 
parently originated  in  the  mld-1960's  when 
black  soldiers  accounted  for  22.8  per  cent  of 
first-term  Army  reenllstments  In  1966,  rais- 
ing the  proportion  of  black  non-commis- 
sioned officers  leading  white  draftee  troops. 
But  the  1965  experience  wu  atypical,  and 
by  1969.  only  11.8  per  cent  of  Army  first- 
term  reenllstments  were  blacks.  Department 
of  Defense  statistics  show  that  In  1969  about 
56  out  of  every  100  blacks  failed  their  pre- 
Inductlon  physicals,  as  compared  to  40  of 
every  100  whites.  The  qualified  blacks  have 
entered  military  service  under  the  draft  at 
a  higher  rate  than  qualified  whites,  but  be- 
cause there  are  proportionally  fewer  quali- 
fied blacks,  the  overall  military  service  par- 
ticipation of  blacks  is  below  that  of  whites. 
Presently,  blacks  make  up  12.6  per  cent  of 
the  US.  population  but  only  9.5  per  cent  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

The  black  population  is  growing,  and  ac- 
cording to  Census  projections,  it  is  estimated 
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that  by  1980  blacks  will  comprise  14  to  IS 
per  cent  of  the  VS.  population.  In  the  light 
of  the  population  growth  and  the  advancing 
educational  attainment  of  blacks  (tending  to 
lower  their  dlsqualiflcatlon  rates),  the  Gates 
Commission  estimated  that  luxder  a  con- 
tinued draft,  blacks  can  be  expected  to  com- 
prise at  a  maximum  14  per  cent  of  the  Armed 
FM-oes.  It  Is  aUeged  that  the  higher  pay  of  an 
all-volunteer  force  (which,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, only  raises  military  pay  tojpompetltlve 
civilian  wages)  will  seduce  the  "blacks  and 
the  poor  to  enlist  In  large  droves.  Many  quali- 
fied blacks  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups  are  already  enlisting  today  as  true 
volunteers  because  military  service,  even  at 
today's  low  rates  of  pay,  is  often  their  best 
economic  alternative;  the  numbers  who  re- 
main to  be  seduced  by  higher  pay  are  rather 
small.  Given  these  considerations  the  Gates 
Commission  projected  that  the  maxlmimi 
percentage  of  blacks  In  an  all-volunteer  force 
is  estimated  to  be  only  16  per  cent. 

We  fully  recognize  that  these  projections 
are  estimates,  and  we  are  sensitive  to  the 
concern  that  no  racial,  ethnic,  or  socio-eco- 
nomic group  be  asked  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  our  national  defense.  The 
steps  that  are  now  being  taken  to  enhance 
the  educational  and  economic  opportunities 
of  minority  groups  will  help  to  prevent  the 
development  of  serious  racial  Imbalances.  An 
all-volunteer  force  offers  recruits  entry  level 
pay  rates  that  are  competitive  with  civilian 
wages,  and  no  one  Is  compelled  to  join.  Those 
Individuals  who  endorse  the  draft  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  an  army  of  the  poor  and  the 
black  clearly  hold  the  paternalistic  belief  that 
the  poor  and  the  black  are  incapable  of  decid- 
ing for  themselves  whether  they  should  vol- 
unteer, be  drafted,  or  not  enlist  at  all.  It  Is 
Important  to  point  out  that  the  leaders  of 
the  black  commuity  do  not  share  this  fear 
of  an  all-black  army.  Such  diverse  black 
leaders  as  Senator  Edward  Brooke.  Repre- 
sentative Shirley  Chlsholm,  Ralph  Abemathy 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King.  Roy  Wll- 
klns  of  the  NAACP,  and  George  Wiley  of 
National  Welfare  Rights  all  support  repeal 
of  the  draft.  A  recent  statement  of  Repre- 
sentative Parren  Mitchell,  a  black  Con- 
gressman from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Is  ex- 
tremely pertinent : 

"The  great  majority  of  black  leaders  have 
spoken  out  In  support  of  the  voluntary  army. 
It  Is  personally  irritating  to  me  that  there 
are  those  who  would  oppose  this  volunteer 
army  on  the  basis  of  what  It  does  to  black 
people  without  consulting  the  very  people 
about  whom  they  are  speaking.  We  are  past 
the  stage  of  noblesse  oblige." 

After  reviewing  the  evidence,  we  must  re- 
ject the  alleged  fears  of  a  professional  army, 
the  loss  of  civilian  control,  and  an  army  of 
the  poor  and  the  black.  The  senior  officers 
who  conm[iand  our  military  forces  today  are 
true  volunteers,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  draft  will  have  no  effect  on  the  composi- 
tion of  these  officers.  The  propensity  to  en- 
gage In  military  adventures— either  domestic 
or  foreign — has  been  limited  by  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  we 
believe  that  If  an  all-volunteer  force  is  estab- 
lished, it  vTlU  lead  to  even  greater  civilian 
control.  Finally,  the  argument  that  the  black 
and  poor  will  be  seduced  to  enlist  by  the 
higher  pay  has  no  basis  in  fact.  As  we  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  draft  pres- 
ently discriminates  against  the  less  educated 
and  poorer  blacks,  whites,  and  Chicanes  who 
qualify  for  military  service.  To  the  extent 
that  many  of  these  men  would  become  volun- 
teers in  the  absence  of  a  draft,  they  would  be 
doing  so  of  their  own  free  choice  and  will  be 
paid  at  equitable  rates  of  pay.  In  addition, 
DMmy  middle-class  youths  who  are  currently 
discouraged  by  low  rates  of  military  pay, 
would  seriously  consider  a  military  servlc>i 
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career  that  offers  decent  pay  and  stimulating 
career  opportunities. 

In  the  light  of  our  deliberations,  we  have 
concluded  that  an  all-volunteer  force  is  a 
socially  desirable  means  of  ralsmg  our  Armed 
Forces. 

rV.  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  TRANSmON  TO  AN  AliL-VOL- 
UNTKER  rOBCE 

The  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  end  the 
draft  will  require  a  commitment  and  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  public  to  imple- 
ment the  necessary  policy  changes.  The  need 
to  meet  our  military  manpower  requirements 
may  necessitate  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
draft  authority  when  the  present  draft  law 
expires  on  June  30,  1971.  In  the  light  of  these 
considerations,  we  have  developed  a  plan  to 
bridge  the  transition  to  the  time  when  our 
Armed  Forces  will  be  staffed  by  men  who 
have  freels  chosen  military  service. 

One-year  extension  of  the  draft  authority 
The  Inertia  of  the  draft  is  exempllfled  by 
the  fact  that  the  last  flve  laws  have  all  ex- 
tended the  draft  authority  for  four  years, 
with  virtually  no  Congressional  debate  about 
the  choice  of  four  years.  In  the  brief  House 
debate  prece4llng  passage  of  the  1967  Act,  an 
amendment  proposing  only  a  two-year  ex- 
tension was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  We 
recognize  that  forces  ate  being  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  that  we  are  asking  our  Allies 
to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  military  man- 
power burden  for  our  mutual  defense,  and 
that,  according  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
announcement  on  August  21,  1970,  we  shall 
not  use  higher  draft  calls  to  augment  the 
size  of  the  active  duty  forces  but  will  rely 
Instead  on  the  Reserves  and  Guards  to  supply 
trained  manpower.  All  of  these  factors  point 
to  lower  draft  calls  In  the  years  ahead.  But 
in  the  Immediate  short  run  of  fiscal  1972, 
It  Is  anticipated  that,  barring  major  person- 
nel policy  changes,  Regular  Army  enlistments 
will  have  to  be  augmented  by  draft  calls  of 
almost  120,000  men  to  meet  the  Army's 
strength  objectives. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  announced 
Its  Intention  of  placing  greater  reliance  on 
volunteers  to  achieve  the  goal  of  zero  draft 
calls  by  June  30,  1973.  Toward  this  end,  the 
Department's  "Project  V<rfuiiteer"  baa  Imple- 
mented some  ptollcles  and  proposed  others 
designed  to  attract  and  retain  more  volun- 
teers. Spokesmen  for  Project  Volunteer  argue 
that  It  will  take  time  before  their  policies 
become  fully  effective;  meanwhile  they  con- 
tend, the  draft  authority  must  be  extended 
for  at  least  two  years.  In  their  view.  Project 
Voliuiteer  seeks  the  same  ultimate  goal  of 
an  all-volunteer  force,  with  the  two-year  ex- 
tension of  draft  authority  providing  enough 
time  for  the  pay  incentives  and  other  recriut- 
ment  efforts  to  produce  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  volunteers.  Given  the  Project  Volun- 
teer effort,  why  do  we  recommend  a  one- 
year  extension? 

Our  first  reason  deals  with  Incentives  for 
making  the  all-volunteer  system  work.  The 
existence  of  the  draft  has  dulled  the  Serv- 
ices' Incentive  to  establish  efficient  recruiting 
organizations,  to  avoid  morale-destroying 
and  Irrelevant  discipline  and  make-work  as- 
signments, and  to  use  available  manpower 
efficiently.  The  longer  the  Services  can  fall 
back  on  the  draft  to  meet  strength  deficits, 
the  less  the  incentive  for  rapid  execution  of 
policies  to  attract  true  volunteers.  The  Armed 
Services  and  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
not  the  only  ones  susceptible  to  this  weak- 
ness. It  applies  to  the  Congress  as  well.  The 
demands  for  Federal  funds  are  boundless: 
pollution,  education,  poverty,  rapid  transit, 
etc. — all  compete  for  money.  If  the  draft  were 
extended  for  two  or  four  years.  Congress 
might  easily  delay  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary pay  raises  required  by  the  all-volunteer 
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system  in  oRtar  to  fund  other  domeetlc  pro- 
grams. The  pressure  to  appropriate  funts 
needed  to  raise  the  pay  of  Orat-term  enlisted 
men  and  offlcera  to  equitable  levels  would  %e 
considerably  greater  if  Congress  were  faced 
with  an  end  to  the  draft  In  twelve  montqe. 
A  one-year  extension  would  also  improve  U^e 
chances  for  rapid  adoption  of  our  other  pouiy 
recommendations.  J 

Second,  the  public  as  a  whole  and  youth 
m  particular  have  Indicated  through  thar 
actions  aind  through  survey  responses  th>t 
they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  draft  add 
increasingly  favor  the  all-volunteer  force.  Ja 
pledge  to  Implement  programs  that  mlgtit 
achieve  zero  draft  calls  after  this  "last"  ex- 
tension of  two  years  could  well  lack  convlfc- 
tlon.  After  all,  the  last  five  draft  laws  hate 
espoused  the  principle  that  maximum  reli- 
ance would  be  placed  on  volunteers.  The  Idw 
rates  of  entry  pay  and  a  less  than  enthusi- 
astic recruiting  efTort  evidence  our  failure 
to  adhere  to  this  principle  over  the  last  tx^o 
decades.  A  two-  or  four-year  exteiulon  of  t)ie 
draft  authority  could  easily  be  interpreted  M 
another  extension  that  will  be  followed  |y 
another  and  yet  another  extension.  A  one- 
year  extension  would  more  clearly  demoti- 
Btrate  our  sincere  desire  to  end  conscription 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  i 

Our  third  reason  acJcnowledges  the  fact 
that  Ck^ngreas  and  the  President  ultimately 
set  public  policy.  A  one-year  extension  of  t>e 
draft  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  pay  raises  and  other 
incentives  on  the  supply  of  volunteers.  Some 
have  expressed  grave  concern  that  suppjly 
estimates  may  be  overly  optimistic  and  th»t 
manpower  shortages  will  result.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  draft  law  will  still  t>e 
In  effect  during  this  year.  At  the  end  of  t|»e 
year.  Congress  can  review  the  performance 
of  the  Armed  Services,  and  legislate  anothpr 
extension  if  it  concludes  that  an  extension  Is 
In  the  national  interest. 

In  our  plan,  the  draft  authority  that  would 
be  extended  for  one  yesw  would  Incorporate 
the  draft  reforms  recommended  in  Chapter 
n— student  defennents  should  be  abollshtid, 
the  appeal  procedure  for  oonscientious  objec- 
tion should  be  changed,  and  the  composition 
of  local  draft  boards  reTiae<L 

A  commitment  to  voluntarism 

The  House  debate  In  May,  1967,  produ< 
a  proposal  that  Congress  endorse  the  prlj 
olple  of  voluntarism,  that  the  1907  extension 
of  draft  authority  was  temporary,  and  thfet 
steps  be  taken  to  achieve  an  all-volunt«|Br 
armed  force.  Opponents  argued  that  the  pip- 
•vlslons  of  the  proposal  were  understood.  a4d 
that  articulation  of  such  an  amendment 
would  undermine  the  Selective  Service  SJB- 
•tem.  The  amendment  was  defeated  ev^n 
though  It  was  never  shown  Just  how  it  coiitd 
undermine  Selective  Service.  Our  task  force 
t)el!eves  that  the  1971  extension  of  the  dra|ft 
authority  must  contctin  an  explicit  and  flito 
statement  endorsing  voluntarism  as  the  oifly 
fair  and  Impartial  means  of  raising  oUr 
Armed  Forces.  This  commitment  to  volun- 
tarism should  signal  an  end  to  the  preselit 
«lraft  authority,  which  would  be  replaced  en 
.June  30.  1972,  by  the  standby  draft  reglstrte- 

tlon  described  In  the  next  section. 

I 
3lanpower  Policies  Needed  to  End  the  Drift 

The  Armed  Services  wo\ild  be  sure  to  s\|f- 
fer  a  sharp  reduction  In  the  flow  of  vol\i>i- 
teers  if  the  draft  were  ended  today  with  bo 
accompanying  changes  in  pay  or  other  le- 
crultment  incentives.  (The  Gates  Commis- 
sion estimated  the  pay  and  incentives  which 
woiild  be  adequate  to  attract  enough  men  on 
a  truly  voluntary  basis  to  staff  active  dqty 
-forces  of  \ip  to  3  million  men  in  the  abseqce 
of  a  draft.)  We  have  carefully  studied  t)ie 
Oates  Commission  report  and  other  studies 
^n  the  cost  of  an  sU^volunteer  force.  We 
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realize  that  the  goal  of  ending  conscription 
will  require  higher  budgetary  outlays  and 
some  sharp  changes  In  military  manpower 
practices.  We  believe  that  If  the  policies  rec- 
ommended In  this  section  are  adopted,  the 
Armed  Services  will  be  able  to  meet  their 
manpower  needs  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and 
that  youth  will  no  longer  be  asked  to  suffer 
the  compulsion  and  inequities  of  a  peacetime 
draft. 
Manpower  policies  needed  to  end  the  draft 

A  soldier's  pay  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
measure.  He  receives  part  of  it  in  cash  and 
part  In  kind.  Military  compensation  Includes 
(1)  basic  pay,  (3)  value  of  quarters  or  cash 
allowance,  (3)  value  of  subsistence  or  cash 
allowance,  and  (4)  the  tax  advantage  re- 
ceived because  quarters  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances (or  their  money  value  if  they  are 
provided  in  kind)  are  not  taxed.  In  addition 
to  regular  pay,  many  serviceman  receive  such 
special  compensation  as  proficiency  pay,  re- 
enlistment  bonuses,  boetlle  fire  pay,  Jump 
pay,  etc.  (depending  on  particular  assign- 
ments) and  nearly  all  benefit  from  free  med- 
ical care. 

The  unmarried  youth  entering  the  enlisted 
ranks  today  receives  a  starting  monthly  pay 
of  only  $269,  well  below  the  civilian  mini- 
mum wage  of  9300  a  month  and  even  fur- 
ther below  the  $434  his  peers  average  as  ci- 
vilians. His  military  pay  will,  however,  rise 
quickly  as  he  is  advanced  to  higher  pay 
grades.  But  the  pay  raises  legislated  by  Con- 
gress during  the  last  two  decades  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  directed  at  the  men  in 
the  career  force  with  more  than  two  years 
of  service.  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  raise 
the  pay  of  recruits,  primarily  because  the 
Services  could  turn  to  a  draft  to  obtain  the 
needed  supply  of  men.  These  absurdly  low 
rates  of  pay  have  Imposed  a  heavy  hidden  tax 
on  those  young  men  who  have  volunteered 
or  were  drafted  for  service.  Equity  alone  calls 
for  a  major  adjustment  in  the  pay  of  first- 
term  enlisted  men  and  officers.  As  part  of  the 
plan  to  achieve  zero  draft  calls,  the  Admin- 
istration has  recommended  that  the  basic 
pay  of  a  recruit  be  raised  by  $73  a  month, 
effective  May  1,  1971.  We  endorse  this  rec- 
ommendation but  urge  that  entry  pay  be 
further  raised  to  levels  competitive  with 
civilian  wages.  The  present  and  recommend- 
ed regxUar  military  pay  of  single  enlisted  men 
are  shown  In  Figure  4.1.  The  Project  Vol- 
unteer recommendation  refers  to  proposed 
pay  rates  that  would  become  effective  se- 
quentially on  May  1,  1971.  and  July  1,  1973. 
We  urge  that  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  be 
raised  early  in  fiscal  1972,  and  preferably  by 
August.  1971.  to  the  levels  recommended  by 
the  Oates  Commission. 

These  higher  pay  ratee  would  eliminate  the 
financial  penalty  Imposed  on  the  young  men 
in  our  Armed  Services  and  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  attracting  larger  numbers  of 
volunteers  when  the  draft  Is  ended.  Indeed, 
the  Oates  Commission  estimated  that  at 
these  pay  rates,  the  Services  could  recruit 
enough  men  to  staff  active  duty  forces  of  up 
to  2.6  million  men. 

A  major  Department  of  Defense  study,  the 
Hubbell  report,  has  recommended  a  salary 
system  to  simplify  the  structure  of  military 
pay  and  to  enhance  its  appeal.  Many  Serv- 
icemen and  civilians  look  only  at  basic  pay 
when  drawing  comparisons  with  civilian 
wages,  even  though  basic  pay  miakes  up  only 
50  to  70  per  cent  of  regular  military  compen- 
sation, as  previously  discussed.  The  Hubbel 
report  has  shown  that  this  misconception  la 
an  Important  factor  in  the  poor  retention 
of  qualified  men.  We  agree  with  these  find- 
ings and  recommend  that  the  present  struc- 
ture of  military  pay  be  replaced  by  a  full 
salary  system  that  would  enhance  the  per- 
ceived monetary  attractiveness  of  a  military 
career. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  YOUTH 

FIGURE  4.1.-PRESENT  AND  RECOMMENDED  MONTHLY 
RATES  OF  REGULAR  MILITARY  PAY  (FOR  SINGLE  EN- 
LISTED MEN  WITH  LESS  THAN  2  YEARS  SERVICE) 

Pay  £rade 


E-1 


E-2 


E-3 


Present  montMy  pay  rates: 

1.  Basicpay J134       $149        $181 

2.  Quarters,  subsistence,  and 

UxadvanUge 125         127  12g 

3.  Regular  miliUry  pay 259         276  309 

Recommended  monthly  rate  at 

regular  military  pay: 

4.  Gates  Commission 444         454  471 

5.  Proiect  Volunteer,  effective 

May  1971 332         354  376 

6.  Project  Volunteer,  effective 

July  1972 416  453  479 

Recommended  increases  in  regular 
military  pay: 

7.  Gates  Commission IIS  178  162 

8.  Proiect  Volunteer,  May  1971.  73  78  67 

9.  Project  Volunteer,  July  1972.  157  177  170 

Recommended  percentage 
increases: 

10.  Gates  Commission 71  64  52 

11.  Project  Volunteer.  May 

1971 28  28  22 

12.  Proiect  Volunteer  July 

1972 61  64  55 


Note:  The  alMve  table  reflects  the  situation  as  o(  March  1971, 
and  includes  a  cost-ol-llving  adjustment  and  the  general  pay 
increases  in  the  entire  Federal  pay  system  which  have  been 
effected  since  August  1970,  when  the  task  iorce  work  began. 

Source:  Gates  Commission  rates  for  regular  military  pay  are 
based  on  the  basic  pay  rates  in  H.R.  44S0  plus  cash  value  ol 
subsistence  and  quartets  and  Federal  income  tai  advantaie. 
The  Project  Volunteer  May  1971  rates  are  based  on  S.  496  and 
H.R.  3496.  plus  similar  calculations  tor  allowances  and  tax 
advantage.  The  Project  Volunteer  July  1972  rates  are  based  on 
current  DOO  planning  estimates  provided  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  "Executive  Branch  Proposals  on  Military 
Compensation'-'  Committee  Print  No.  2,  Feb.  24,  1971. 

REGULAR  MILITARY  PAY  FIGURES  AS  OF  AUGUST  1970 


Pay  grade 


E-1 


E-2 


E-3 


$138        $168 


81 


81 


219 


249 


371 

389 

351 

368 

152 

140 

132 

119 

69 

56 

60 

48 

Present  montMy  pay  rates: 

1.  Basic  pay $125 

2.  Quarters,  subsistence,  and 

tax  advantage 81 

3.  Regular  miiiUry  pay 206 

Recommended    monthly    rates   of 

regular  military  pay: 

4.  Gates  Commission 322 

5.  Proiect  Volunteer 320 

Recommended  increases  in  monthly 

regular  military  pay: 

6.  Gates  Commission 116 

7.  Project  Volunteer 114 

Recommended  percentage  in- 
creases: 

8.  Gates  Commission 56 

9.  P.-oject  Volunteer 55 


Source:  "Review  of  the  Administration  and  Operations  of 
the  Draft  Law"  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  special  subcommittee  on  the  draft.  HASC  No  91  80 
(Washington,  D.C.  July  23,  1970).  All  figures  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  dollar  and  were  taken  from  the  tables  appearing  on  pp. 
12671-12677. 

At  the  present  time,  a  first-term  enlisted 
man  cannot  be  directly  rewarded  with  pay 
differentials  to  refiect  the  skill  requirements 
of  his  Job  or  his  Job  performance.  To  the 
extent  that  the  most  highly  qualified  men 
are  more  rapidly  promoted,  they  earn  nomin- 
ally higher  rates  of  basic  pay.  However,  at 
the  reenllstment  point,  the  soldier  complet- 
ing his  obligated  term  faces  a  considerably 
wider  range  of  pay  options.  If  he  Is  in  a 
highly  skilled  military  occupational  specialty 
that  has  a  manpower  shortage,  he  may  be 
eligible  for  a  Variable  Reenllstment  bonus 
that  could  reach  $10,000.00,  plus  proficiency 
pay  of  $100  to  $160  per  month.  When  It 
comes  to  managing  the  men  In  the  career 
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force,  the  Armed  Services  have  accepted  the 
principle  that  substantial  pay  differentials 
should  be  used  to  reward  the  highly  skUled 
men  and  to  meet  temporary  manpower 
shortages.  We  believe  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple should  l>e  extended  to  first-tarm  en- 
listed men.  Individuals  who  bring  tnuis- 
ferable  civilian  skills  to  the  Services  or  who 
volunteer  for  occupational  specialties  having 
manpower  shortages  should  be  awarded 
higher  pay  either  In  the  form  of  proficiency 
pay  or  Initial  bonuses.  It  is  argued  that  In 
the  absence  of  a  draft,  the  Army  might  not 
attract  enough  men  to  volunteer  for  the 
combat  units.  In  this  event,  a  system  of  pay 
differentials  for  new  recruits  could  be  used 
to  offer  added  pay  Inducements  to  men  vol- 
unteering for  these  units. 

As  a  final  pay-related  matter,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Army  adopt  the  same  pay 
schedule  as  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force,  under  which  their  members  are  paid 
twice  monthly  as  opposed  to  the  Army's 
present  system  of  one  pay  day  per  month. 
Terms  of  service  and  the  retirement  system 
All  recruits  entering  the  Armed  Forces  in- 
cur a  fixed  Initial  obligated  term  of  serv- 
ice, rarely  found  In  civilian  employment  con- 
tracts, presumably  because  the  Services  must 
be  assured  of  a  minimum  length  of  service 
to  recoup  the  high  training  costs.  A  longer 
Initial  term  means  lower  personnel  turn- 
over which.  In  turn,  results  In  lower  train- 
ing costs.  However,  fewer  men  are  willing  to 
volunteer  for  six  as  opposed  to  four  years 
unless  they  can  receive  higher  pay  for  the 
added  commitment.  Recruits  to  the  British 
Armed  Forces  who  enlist  for  six-  or  nine- 
year  terms  esirn  an  added  commitment  pay 
that  is  not  paid  to  men  who  sign  up  for  the 
shorter  three-year  tours. 

The  benefits  of  such  longer  terms  are  ob- 
viously larger  for  those  occupations  that 
entail  higher  training  outlays.  The  system 
of  variable  reenllstment  bonuses  that  is  now 
available  to  men  already  in  the  force  offers 
larger  bonuses  to  those  individuals  who  re- 
enlist  for  longer  obligated  terms  In  occupa- 
tions having  high  training  costs  and  man- 
power shortages.  An  electronics  technician 
whose  training  may  cost  $16,000  or  more 
typically  receives  a  three  to  fotir  times  larger 
bonus  as  a  supplyhandler  or  truck  driver.  We 
recommend  that  the  Armed  Services  develop 
an  analogous  system  for  new  recruits  enter- 
ing military  service,  that  recruits  be  offered  a 
wider  range  of  enlistment  terms  extending  up 
to  six  or  eight  years,  and  that  added  com- 
mitment pay  be  paid  to  those  men  volun- 
teering for  the  longer  terms. 

The  current  military  retirement  system 
offers  extremely  generous  retirement  benefits 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
and  officers  who  complete  a  full  tour  of 
twenty  years  active-duty  service.  Although 
officers  who  are  lnv<^untarily  discharged  prior 
to  the  twenty-year  point  are  eligible  for  some 
separation  pay,  enlisted  men  not  completing 
twenty  years  active  duty  get  nothing  except 
for  the  modest  benefits  under  the  OJ.  Bill 
and  Veterans  Administration. 

The  Armed  Forces  do  not  want  all  enlisted 
men  and  officers  to  stay  for  the  full  twenty 
years.  The  optimum  length  of  service  varies, 
being  shorter  in  those  occupational  special- 
ties, Uke  fighter  pilots  and  airborne  troops, 
which  place  a  prenilum  on  youth  and  phjrsl- 
cal  fitness;  longer  In  those  occupations  where 
the  Individual's  productivity  climbs  with  age 
and  experience.  The  optimum  lengths  In 
many  specialties  range  between  eight  and 
twelve  years.  The  retirement  system  should 
be  flexible  enough  to  attract  some  men  for 
medium  tours  of  duty  and  to  reward  them 
with  meaningful  separation  allowances.  We 
endorse  the  Hubbell  recommendation  that  a 
vested  retirement  system  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  Civil  Service  be  adopted  by  the  mlU- 
tary  to  replace  the  present  non-vested  system, 
thereby  allowing;  men  to  leave  military  serv- 
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ice  with  some  retirement  benefits  before 
reaching  the  twenty-year  point.  The  vested 
system  would  alleviate  the  unhealthy  situa- 
tions that  now  occur  when  men  and  officers 
serve  only  to  wait  out  the  remaining  years  to 
retirement. 

Finally,  the  Armed  Services  in  conjunction 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  should  be 
urged  to  study  more  meaningful  resettlement 
programs  wherein  an  ex-servioem&n  can  get 
the  necessary  retraining  for  civilian  Jobs  In 
addition  to  the  Job  information  now  provided 
by  VA. 

Recruitment 

The  draft  has  served  as  a  disincentive  to 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
cruiting effort.  Over  the  last  few  years,  the 
Army  consistently  failed  to  meet  its  old  au- 
thorized recruiter  strength  of  3,960,  often 
falling  300  to  600  men  below  this  level.  These 
shortages  have  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
fewer  Army  volunteers,  thereby  necessitat- 
ing larger  draft  calls.  We  understand  that 
as  of  January,  1971.  the  Army  has  elimi- 
nated these  storages.  In  the  past,  recruiter 
strengths  api>ear  to  have  had  little  relation- 
ship to  the  requirements  for  new  recnilts; 
the  Army  assigned  about  the  same  number 
of  men  to  recruiting  duty  In  1966  and  1968 
even  though  the  requirements  for  new  ac- 
cessions climbed  from  204  to  638  thousand 
men  in  thoee  years.  This  situation  would  be 
Intolerable  for  aoi  all-volunteer  force  that 
depends  on  an  effective  recruiting  organiza- 
tion to  meet  its  strength  objectives.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  Services  establish  au- 
thorized recruiter  strengths  be  determining 
the  nimiber  of  recruiters  needed  to  produce 
the  required  number  of  volunteers.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  that  the  Project  Volunteer 
effort  is  recommending  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  recruiter  strengths.  We  urge  that 
In  the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer  force, 
recruiter  shortages  (In  relation  to  the  need- 
ed authorized  levels)  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop. 

To  establish  effective  organizations,  the 
Services  must  offer  better  training  and  in- 
centives to  the  men  and  officers  assigned  to 
recruiting  duty.  Until  very  recently,  re- 
crvuters  were  only  eligible  for  the  $30  per 
month  pro  pay.  Recruiters  also  incur  out-of- 
pocket  costs,  such  as  buying  coffee  for  pros- 
pective applicants,  as  well  as  higher  living 
expenses  l>ecause  they  often  operate  out  of 
major  urban  centers.  We  recommend  that 
recruiters  be  provided  with  a  modest  petty 
cash  fund  for  normal  out-of-pocket  costs, 
and  that  the  better  recruiters  be  made  eli- 
gible for  superior  performance  pro  pay  In  ad- 
dition to  the  present  $50  per  month  pro  pay. 
The  advertising  budget  for  recruiting  has 
remained  at  low  level  for  many  years.  We 
applaud  the  recent  Project  Volunteer  ef- 
forts that  have  greatly  expanded  the  ad- 
vertising budgets.  Part  of  these  additional 
funds  may  be  used  to  purchase  prime  T.V 
time  BO  that  the  Services  may  better  pre- 
sent their  opportunities  to  the  youth  of 
the  Nation. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  recruiting  system 
has  also  been  plagued  by  its  rapid  personnel 
turnover,  which  in  some  areas  has  reached 
80  pet  cent  per  year.  The  good  recruiter  can- 
not rely  solely  on  the  walk-Ins  and  simply 
assist  them  in  filling  out  forms.  He  must 
establish  lines  of  communication  with  the 
local  high  schools,  youth  clubs,  and  other 
hangouts.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
recognized  this,  and  they  have  recently  tried 
to  make  all  recruiting  assignments  three-year 
tours.  We  are  also  favorably  Impressed  by 
some  recruiting  practices  of  the  all-volunteer 
British  forces  wherein  retired  military  per- 
sonnel are  sometimes  used  to  man  recniltlng 
stations,  and  teams  of  young  enlisted  men 
who  recently  Joined  the  Services  are  sent  out 
on  recruiting  trips. 

Finally,  the  Armed  Services  must  elevate 
the  status  of  their  recruiting  organizations 
to  the  same  level  as  that  accorded  to  their 
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strategic  and  general -purpose  forces.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  recruiting  Is  a  dead-end 
assignment:  i.e.  recruiters  are  rarely  selected 
for  rapid  promotion  to  the  top  pay  grades. 
If  true,  this  Is  a  dftnT^ng  allegation  that 
must  be  corrected.  With  or  without  a  draft, 
the  recruitment  of  qualified  men  Is  equally 
as  Important  as  their  training  and  sub- 
sequent assignment  to  operating  units. 

Officer  procurement  and  scholarship 
program 
The  recniitiQent  of  officers  poses  an  Im- 
portant but  smallei'  problem  for  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  Aside  from  doctors  and  den- 
tists, we  must  commission  about  20  thou- 
sand new  officers  a  year  to  staff  a  stable  force 
of  3.26  million  men.  The  three  service  aca- 
demies and  the  ROTC  scholarship  programs 
are  now  budgeted  to  produce  some  6  to  6 
thousand  officers  each  year;  the  remainder 
mturt  be  procured  via  the  non-scholarship 
ROTC  and  officer  candidate  school  programs. 
The  ROTC  programs  have  been  severely  at- 
tacked on  many  college  campuses,  and  there 
Is  some  fear  that  ROTC  will  t>e  unable  to 
regain  the  same  coverage  of  schools  and  sup- 
port that  It  had  In  the  early  1960 's.  Surveys 
reveal,  however,  that  a  majority  of  students, 
including  those  at  Kent  State,  favor  the  re- 
tention of  ROTC. 

The  Department  of  Defense  also  reports 
that  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  colleges  ap- 
plying for  ROTC  programs.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary values  of  ROTC  is  that  ROTC  officers 
sre  drawn  from  a  broad  cross-section  of  the 
United  States  population,  thereby  assuring 
a  close  and  continuing  link  between  the  mil- 
itary and  civilian  sectors.  An  expansion  of 
ROTC  scholarships  will  enable  some  youths 
who  could  not  otherwise  have  afforded  to 
attend  college  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  qualified  officers  to  the  all-volunteer 
force.  These  scholarship  programs,  however, 
entail  long  lead  times  of  up  to  four  years 
before  they  result  In  the  production  of  of- 
ficers available  for  active  duty  service.  The 
ROTC  officers  who  will  be  commissioned  In 
the  next  two  years  are  already  in  the  pipe- 
line. However,  steps  must  be  taken  now  to 
assure  a  continued  supply  of  ROTC  officers 
beyond  this  short  horizon  of  two  to  three 
years.  Although  the  number  of  ROTC  schol- 
arships has  been  Incresised,  It  still  falls  short 
of  probable  officer  requirements  In  the  years 
ahead.  We  recommend  that  ROTC  scholar- 
ships be  expanded  to  10  per  cent  of  the  au- 
thorized non-medical  officer  strengfth  begin- 
ning September  1,  1971,  to  insure  a  smooth 
transition  to  the  all-volunteer  force. 

In  addition  to  an  expanded  ROTC  scholar- 
ship program,  we  urge  that  the  Services 
study  alternative  officer  programs  and  re- 
view the  general  requirement  that  all  of- 
ficers hold  college  degrees.  Some  positions 
that  are  now  staffed  with  commissioned  offi- 
cers could  be  competently  manned  by  war- 
rant and  limited  duty  officers  who  have  less 
formal  education.  The  Army  has  effectively 
uUllzed  high  school  and  Junior  coUege  grad- 
uates as  helicopter  pilots,  and  Marine  Corps 
enlisted  men  serve  as  navigators  on  some 
Jets.  Where  experience  and  military  training 
are  more  Important  than  formal  education 
(as  they  are  for  pilots  and  some  technical 
Jobs) ,  we  urge  that  the  Services  consider 
substituting  warrant  and  limited  duty  offi- 
cers for  college  graduates.  An  expanded  war- 
rant officer  program  would  enhance  the  at- 
tractiveness of  military  service  for  the  high- 
ly qualified  enlisted  man  if  he  knew  that  he 
had  a  chance  to  be  promoted  to  officer  ranks. 
Finally,  it  is  feared  that  In  the  absence 
of  a  draft,  the  health  services  of  the  Armed 
Forces  would  he  endangered  by  a  shortfall  in 
the  supply  of  doctors.  The  care  of  depend- 
ents and  retired  military  personnel  accounts 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  patient  load 
handled  by  uniformed  doctors.  We  urge  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  transferring  part  of  this  patient 
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load  to  comprehensive  group  health   pla^s 
staffed  by  civilian  hospitals  and  doctors. 

Servicemen  stationed  in  or  near  majbr 
urban  centers  could  be  given  a  medical  «C- 
lowance  to  piirchase  equivalent  medical  cat* 
coverage.  In  addition  to  these  possible  trans- 
fers tliat  reduce  the  demand  for  uniformed 
doctors,  steps  must  be  taken  to  expand  tite 
supply  of  doctors  when  we  can  no  lomg|w 
rely  on  the  threat  of  a  doctor  draft  to  recn41t 
nearly  half  of  the  doctors  graduating  fro»n 
medical  schools.  The  military  pay  of  a  doc- 
tor, Is  well  below  what  he  could  earn  as  .a 
civilian,  and  pay  raises  should  be  adopted  to 
correct  this  situation.  A  medical  icholarsblp 
program  would  also  provide  a  powerful  re- 
cruitment Incentive.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Department  of  Defense  awards  some  446 
scholarships  to  senior  medical  students  w&o 
draw  full  otScer's  pay  and  allowances  eiQd 
tuition  for  a  total  of  $10,838  each.  Thepe 
scholarship  recipients  and  other  medical  stti- 
dents  enrolled  under  the  Berry  medical  edv- 
catlon  plan  today  are  obligated  to  enter  mili- 
tary service  when  they  complete  their  meql- 
cal  training,  thereby  assuring  a  source  pf 
supply  for  the  next  year  or  two.  Howevfr, 
steps  must  be  taken  now  to  exi>and  tlie 
scholarship  program  to  maintain  a  continued 
sxipply  of  doctors  in  the  absence  of  a  draft. 
The  Project  Volunteer  plan  has  recommended 
that  $20  million  be  appropriated  in  flsaal 
year  1973  to  establish  2.000  medical  scholar- 
ships that  grant  ftUl  officer's  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  approximately  $10,000  a  year  In  r^ 
turn  for  an  obligation  of  one  year  of  military 
service  for  each  year  of  scholarship  suppott. 
We  heartily  endorse  the  Project  Volunteer 
prop>08al.  This  scholarship  program,  together 
with  higher  rates  of  military  pay  for  docto^ 
and  other  Initiatives,  should  lead  to  higher 
retention  In  addition  to  more  new  entrants. 
These  stctions  should  assure  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  quality  of  medical  care  now  prc- 
Tlded  to  our  men  In  uniform.  1 

JtMeroe  foreea  I 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  memorai- 
dum  of  August  21.  1970,  Secretary  of  Defenfce 
Laird  aimounced  the  policy  that  the  Reserves 
and  Ouards  will  be  the  source  of  traln^ 
manpower  In  the  event  of  a  future  emergeniy 
requiring  the  augmentation  and  expansion 
of  the  active  duty  forces.  We  wholeheartedly 
concur  with  this  memorandum  and  agree 
that  the  necessary  funds  must  be  appro- 
priated to  modernize,  train,  and  equip  o^ 
reserve  forces.  i 

Some  doubts  have  been  voiced  about  tl^e 
ability  of  the  Reserves  to  attract  enough 
volunteers  In  the  absence  of  a  draft  llabiUtjy. 
Surveys  show  that  fully  70  to  80  per  ce»t 
of  flrst-term  reservists  are  draft-motivated 
volunteers,  but  these  figures  exaggerate  ttte 
magnitude  of  the  probable  manpower  defldis. 
Under  the  draft,  applicants  have  far  out- 
numbered the  available  spaces  In  the  Re- 
serves, and  the  Reserves  have  understand- 
ably selected  the  cream  from  long  waiting 
lists,  taking  the  highly  draft-motivated  col- 
lege and  college-bound  students.  Many  with 
less  education  were  turned  away.  Indlvlfl- 
\ials  holding  masters  and  doctorate  degrees 
liberally  sprinkle  the  enlisted  ranks  of  maiiy 
reserve  units,  and  this  overabundance  of  li- 
tellect  may  even  have  an  adverse  effect  (in 
readiness  of  reserve  unlta. 

The  present  size  of  our  pmid  reserve  forces 
of  one  mlUlon  men  was  largely  determined 
by  Congreeelonal  flat.  In  at  least  two  In- 
stances, Congress  overruled  military  Judg- 
ment and  legislated  larger  reserve  require- 
ments than  the  Department  of  Defense  fit 
were  needed  for  the  national  security.  Coi- 
grese  appropriated  the  funds  to  traiin  and 
pay  these  larger  fwces  but  sufficient  monies 
to  provide  them  with  modem  equipment 
were  not  forthcoming.  As  a  result,  the  readi- 
ness and  defense  capability  of  this  force  t*f 
a  million  men  fell  short  of  expectations. 

Tlie    pay    raises    that   were    recommend^ 
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for  active  duty  forces  will  also  be  extended 
to  men  In  the  Reserves,  and  these  pay  raises 
will  help  to  expand  the  supply  of  volim- 
teers.  When  reservists  are  finally  supplied 
with  modem  weapons  and  Informed  about 
the  Importance  of  their  role  there  should 
be  a  pronounced  rise  In  morale,  making  it 
easier  to  attract  volunteers.  The  lure  of 
travel  abroad  that  attracts  some  youths  to 
the  active  forces  can  be  used  to  draw  vol\m- 
teers  to  the  reserves  The  two-week  summer 
training  exercises  could,  on  alternate  years, 
be  conducted  Jointly  with  units  of  the  ac- 
tive duty  forces  stationed  at  overseas  basee. 
Travel  Is  an  obvious  recruiting  incentive 
to  both  civilians  and  returning  veterans,  but 
equally  Important,  the  Joint  training  exer- 
cises with  unite  of  the  active  duty  forces 
that  the  reserve  units  would  augment  in 
the  event  of  activation  would  definitely  im- 
prove reserve  readiness. 

Currently,  the  Air  Force  appears  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  Reserves  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guards  by  merging  their  training  ex- 
ercises with  regular  Air  Force  missions. 
Weekend  reserve  pilots  and  crews  often 
carry  out  military  airlift  missions  to  Viet- 
nam. We  strongly  recommend  that  over- 
seas training  on  alternate  years  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Reserve  training  program.  Higher 
pay,  overseas  training,  modern  weapons,  and 
Improved  readiness  all  operate  to  expand  the 
supply  of  volunteers  from  both  civilian  life 
and  the  ranks  of  returning  veterans.  These 
steps  should  be  stifflclent  to  meet  the 
strength  requirements  of  our  Ready  Re- 
serves. 

Military  manpower  -management 

The  presence  of  the  draft  has  encouraged 
the  wasteful  use  of  military  manpower  and 
fostered  a  tendency  to  cling  to  existing  man- 
agement practices.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
tense  Roger  T.  Kelley  emphasized  this  point 
when  he  stated: 

"The  ability  to  reach  into  the  draft  well 
and  pick  out  whatever  numbers  you  need 
can  cover  a  lot  of  sins  of  underutllization 
of  manpower,  of  misuse  of  manpower,  of  p)oor 
management."  (House  Hearings,  August  4, 
1970,  p.  12664) 

We  have  seen  very  few  changes  in  DOD 
policies  pertaining  to  the  recruitment  and 
management  of  first- term  enlisted  men. 
However,  we  direct  attention  to  a  notable 
exception.  Project  100,000  (the  New  Stand- 
ards program  launched  in  1966)  wherein  the 
Armed  Services  accepted  men  who  fell  below 
the  then  minimum  mental/physical  quali- 
fications standards,  offered  them  remedial 
education,  corrected  minor  medical  defects, 
and  modified  military  training  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  manual  rather  than  verbal 
skills.  These  New  Standards  men,  who  would 
have  been  Ineligible  for  active  duty  service 
in  1965,  convincingly  proved  that,  if  prop- 
erly managed,  they  were  capable  of  being 
effective  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  We 
were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  New  Stand- 
ards program  will  be  continued,  for  the  men 
who  volunteer  under  this  program  will  make 
It  easier  to  meet  our  recruitment  goals  for 
an  all-volunteer  force. 

Pay  Is  not  the  only  thing  that  directs  men 
Into  different  occupational  pursuits.  The  op- 
portunity for  self-improvement  through 
training  and  education,  the  challenge  of  the 
Job,  a  chance  to  travel,  the  comaraderie  of 
an  elite  fighting  unit,  and  the  quality  of 
housing  are  some  of  the  non-monetary  fac- 
tors that  affect  a  young  man's  decision  to 
enlist  and  that  can  be  Influenced  by  man- 
agement poUcles. 

Many  Servicemen  have  voiced  the  objection 
that  they  are  unable  to  explain  and  Justify 
much  of  their  dally  work  and  some  forms  of 
discipline.  Policing  parade  grounds  at  night, 
inspections  on  weekends,  training  exercises 
that  have  no  obvious  purpose  are  but  some  of 
the  examples  of  what  servicemen  regard  as 
Irrelevant,  unnecessary  work  and  discipline — 
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the  so-called  "Mickey  Mouse."  Military  dis- 
cipline with  respect  to  haircuts,  beards,  off- 
duty  dress,  etc.  is  often  viewed  as  barrass- 
ment  and  engenders  antagonism.  As  part  of 
Project  Volunteer — the  drive  to  achieve  zero 
draft  calls — Army  chief  of  Staff  General  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  has  Instructed  Army 
base  commanders  to  avoid  make- work  assign- 
ments and  to  make  greater  efforts  to  under- 
stand the  differing  social  mores  of  today's 
youth.  We  concur  with  General  Westmore- 
land's Instruction  and  recommend  further 
that  greater  efforts  be  made  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  Importance  of  military  mis- 
sions to  the  enlisted  men.  We  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  continually  review  its 
Domestic  Action  program  of  work  for  a  peace- 
time Army. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  the  educational 
and  training  benefits  offered  by  the  Armed 
Services  are  powerful  recruitment  incentives. 
Military  training  opportunities  are,  however, 
limited  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  example,  it  would  obviously  be 
wasteful  to  train  twice  as  many  auto  me- 
chanics as  there  are  Jobs  for  them.  Two  rel- 
atively low-cost  policies,  however,  could  en- 
hance the  value  of  military  training,  thereby 
Increasing  the  attraction  of  this  recruiting 
incentive.  First,  the  recruit  could  be  informed 
about  the  relationship  between  specific  mili- 
tary training  courses  and  later  civilian  Jobs; 
specifically,  how  many  and  what  types  of 
civilian  Jobs  utilize  skills  that  can  be  ac- 
quired from  a  particular  training  course.  Sec- 
ond, the  Armed  Services  could  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  union  apprenticeship  prog^rams 
and  employers  to  determine  if  minor  modi- 
fications In  military  course  curricula  could 
achieve  greater  transferabUlty  to  later  civil- 
ian Jobs.  Under  existing  Department  of  De- 
fense programs,  a  soldier,  while  In  service,  can 
complete  his  high  school  education,  earn 
credits  toward  a  college  degree,  and,  at  some 
bases,  enroll  in  adult  education  courses.  A 
small  number  of  enlisted  men,  mainly  in  the 
Navy,  are  sent  to  college  at  Service  expense  in 
return  for  a  longer  obligated  term.  We  recom- 
mend an  expansion  of  such  In-servlce  educa- 
tional programs,  especially  those  that  enable 
enlisted  men  to  qualify  for  officer  ranks. 

The  men  In  the  Armed  Forces  constitute 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  mobile  populations 
and  accounted  for  4.6  million  moves  of  per- 
sons and  belongings  in  1968.  Although  the 
rotation  of  men  to  overseas  bases  Is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  military  life,  the  real  and  psychic 
costs  of  these  moves  are  high,  and  become 
nearly  Intolerable  when  moves  are  frequent 
and  unpredictable.  In  addition  to  the  rigors 
of  the  moves  themselves,  many  U.S.  service- 
men are  further  subjected  to  below-standard 
living  conditions  overseas,  as  shown  In  a  re- 
cent television  documentary  on  the  appalling 
conditions  of  housing  for  U.S.  personnel  In 
Germany.  Some  of  our  men  were  not  provided 
sufficient  funds  to  move  their  families,  and 
were  consequently  forced  to  live  in  quarters 
grossly  unfit  for  them.  They  clearly  deserve 
better  treatment.  Accordingly,  we  recom- 
mend that  travel  allowances  for  the  move- 
ment of  their  families  and  belongings  be  set 
at  sufficiently  high  levels  to  Insure  that  serv- 
icemen suffer  no  financial  loss  from  moving 
their  families.  We  further  urge  that  a  study 
be  directed  to  develop  more  equitable  rota- 
tion poUcles  that  maintain  military  effective- 
ness while  minimizing  the  disruptive  effects 
on  the  serviceman's  family  life. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  housing 
available  to  military  personnel  Is  Inadequate 
and  Investments  in  more  and  better  hous- 
ing will  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  service 
life.  The  needed  improvements  in  base  hous- 
ing should  be  made  irrespective  of  the  exten- 
sion or  termination  of  the  draft.  We  concur 
with  the  Administration  recommendations 
under  Project  Volunteer  that  would  appro- 
priate 68  million  dollars  In  fiscal  year  1972 
for  much  needed  improvements  in  housing. 
We  urge  that  the  first  consideration  in  this 
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area  should  be  the  Improvement  of  bachelor 
quarters  for  enlisted  men.  Many  servicemen, 
however,  live  off-base,  and  to  the  extent  that 
their  pay  U  below  civilian  wages  (as  it  is  for 
flrst-term  enlisted  men),  they  cannot  afford 
to  rent  adequate  quarters.  The  adoption  of 
our  pay  recommendations  would  raise  mili- 
tary pay  (including  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence allowances)  to  comparable  civilian 
wages,  thereby  alleviating  the  housing  prob- 
lem for  those  who  live  off-base.  Housing 
costs  are,  however,  not  the  same  In  all  areas 
and  the  military  pay  structure  should  in- 
clude provisions  for  regional  coet-of-Uvlng 
differentials. 

Under  the  draft,  the  military  has  used 
uniformed  men  for  such  chores  as  KP, 
garbage  collection,  chauffeur  duty,  and 
grass-cutting.  The  more  challenging  aspects 
of  military  service  are  thus  denied  to  the 
men  assigned  to  these  non-military  tasks. 
Hiring  civilians  for  these  Jobs  will  not  be  as 
expensive  and  will  reduce  the  requirements 
for  uniformed  personnel  that  must  be  met 
by  an  all-volunteer  force.  Other  positions  in 
the  active  duty  force  structure  that  are  pres- 
ently staffed  by  servicemen  oould  be  equally 
well  filled  by  civilians  at  overall  lower  costs 
and  with  no  loss  In  defense  capability.  Clerk- 
typists,  drivers,  doctors,  and  supply-handlers 
exemplify  some  of  the  pooltions  that  co\ild 
be  transferred  to  civilians. 

The  potential  for  civilian  substitutions  Is 
limited  to  the  extent  that  a  certain  number 
of  Jobs  that  can  be  filled  by  Servicemen  re- 
turning from  overseas  bases  and  sea  duty 
assignments    must    be    retained.    We   must, 
however,    carefully    examine    our    military 
manpower  requirements  and  shift  the  imes- 
sential  non-military  Jobs  to  civilians  if  the 
Armed  Forces  are  to  offer  stimulating  and 
challenging    career    opportunities.    We    are 
encouraged  by  the  recent  changes  In  man- 
agement    practices     Initiated     by     Project 
Volunteer  and  urge  that  they  be  continued 
and  expanded  to  Incorporate  the  proposals 
recommended  in  our  report. 
The  standby  draft  res/latration  authority 
A  plan  for  the  transition  to  an  all-volun- 
teer fofce  mvist  Include  provisions  not  only 
for  the  policies  that  must  be  adopted  diu-ing 
the  one-year  extension  of  the  draft,  but  also 
for  maichlnery  to  cope  with  any  contingen- 
cies that  might  arise  after  the  draft  author- 
ity expires  on  June  30,  1972.  We  have  already 
recommended  that  the   1971  draft  law  ex- 
plicitly enunciate  a  commitment  to  volun- 
tarism when  the  draft  authority  ends  at  the 
termination    of    the    one    year    transition 
period,  and  have  also  endorsed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense   policy  that  the  Reserves 
and  Ouards  will  supply  the  manpower  for 
temporary    expansions    of   the   active    duty 
forces,   thereby    assuring   flexibility    in   our 
defense  cap«U}lllty. 

Finally,  however,  we  must  provide  for  the 
national  security  in  the  event  of  a  contin- 
gency of  such  an  extreme  that  we  are  unable 
to  muster  sxifflclent  force  levels  through 
either  voluntarism  or  activation  of  the  Re- 
serves and  Guards.  (It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  throughout  our  history,  the  Amerl- 
cau  people  have  responded  quickly  and  vol- 
untarily to  situations  which  they  viewed  as 
endangering  our  national  security.)  Towards 
this  end,  we  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  standby  draft  registration  authority  that 
lacks  the  power  to  conscript  except  by  a 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President.  Under  this 
standby  draft  registration  all  youths  reach- 
ing the  age  of  18  will  be  required  by  law  to 
register  with  their  local  draft  boards  and  to 
keep  their  local  boards  Informed  of  any 
changes  of  address,  employment,  marital 
status,  and  health. 

The  present  Selective  Service  System  orga- 
nization of  4.092  local  boards  and  Individual 
files  could  be  streamlined  by  reducing  the 
number  of  local  boards,  simplifying  the  ex- 
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Isting  draft  classification  system,  and  mov- 
ing to  a  computerized  system  erf  data  stor- 
age, thereby  reducing  the  administrative 
costs  of  registration  and  updating  of  records 
for  the  new  Selective  Service  System.  In  the 
event  of  a  clear  danger  to  our  national  se- 
curity that  cannot  be  handled  by  the  all- 
volunteer  active  and  reserve  forces,  Congress 
could  pass  a  Joint  resolution  to  re-establish 
the  Induction  authority  that  can  then  turn 
to  the  Selective  Service  machinery  of  regis- 
tration and  preliminary  classification  for  a 
rapid  manpower  mobilization. 

We  flrmly  believe  that  a  sharp  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  present  draft  au- 
thority that  grants  to  the  President  the 
power  to  draft,  and  our  standby  draft  regis- 
tration authority  that  Iticks  the  power  to 
conscript  without  Congressional  approval.  No 
spokesmen  have  clarified  the  Project  Volun- 
teer position  on  the  specifics  of  a  standby 
draft  once  they  achieve  the  goal  of  zero  draft 
calls.  The  Administration  has  been  equally 
vague  about  control  over  the  power  to  draft — 
should  it  reside  with  the  Executive  as  It  now 
does  or  shoxild  It  be  held  by  the  Congress  as 
It  would  under  our  proposal? 

Some  of  our  task  force  members  opposed 
even  this  residual  authority  and  argued  that 
it  still  imposes  compulsion  on  youth,  and 
would  naake  it  easier  to  reintroduce  the  In- 
duction authority.  After  considerable  debate, 
a  majority  of  the  task  force  members  agreed 
that  nothing  could  be  allowed  to  compromise 
the  national  security.  The  standby  draft 
registration  authority  gives  the  Nation  a 
safeguard  to  protect  it  against  a  major 
threat.  We  believe  that  an  all-volunteer  force 
staffed  by  men  who  are  paid  a  living  wage 
and  backed  by  a  trvdy  Ready  Reserve  pro- 
vides us  with  a  wide  range  of  defense  capa- 
blUty.  The  standby  draft  registration  author- 
ity constitutes  the  second  line  of  defense  by 
retaining  the  necessary  machinery  to  call 
up  large  numbers  of  young  men  If  they  are 
needed  to  meet  a  major  crisis.  Otir  recom- 
mendation thus  places  the  responsibility  In 
the  hands  of  Congress  to  legislate  any  rees- 
tabllshment  of  the  Induction  authority. 
Summary  of  recommendations 

The  plan  for  the  transition  to  an  all-volun- 
teer Armed  Force  that  Is  recommended  by 
our  task  force  must  include  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  the  following  provisions : 

1.  That  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1971  will  (a)  endorse  the  principle  that 
an  all-volimteer  system  of  military  manpow- 
er procurement  is  the  only  fair  and  Impartial 
means  of  raising  our  Armed  Forces,  (b)  ex- 
tend the  draft  authority  as  amended  by  our 
recommendations  on  draft  reforms  for  one 
year,  to  June  30.  1972,  and  (c)  estabUsh  the 
standby  draft  registration  authority  to  be- 
come effective  on  July  1,  1972. 

2.  That  funds  be  appropriated  to  raise  the 
military  pay  of  flrst-term  enlisted  men  and 
officers  to  levels  that  are  competitive  with 
civilian  wages.  The  regular  pay  of  a  recnUt 
(including  the  value  of  his  room  and  board) 
should  be  raised  to  $444  per  month. 

3.  That  the  structure  of  military  pay  be 
revised  to  establish  pay  differentials  for  flrat- 
term  enlisted  men  who  bring  civilian  skUls 
to  the  military  service,  who  volunteer  for 
occupational  specialties  suffering  manpower 
shortages,  or  who  commit  themselves  to 
longer  terms  of  service. 

4.  That  the  recruiting  organization  be 
modernized;  authorized  recruiter  strengths 
expanded  to  produce  the  required  number  of 
volunteers:  recruiters  be  provided  with  petty 
cash  funds  and  made  eligible  for  higher  rates 
of  proficiency  pay:  and  recruitment  and  ad- 
vertising budgets  be  Increased. 

5.  That  ROTC  scholarships  be  increased 
to  an  annual  rate  equal  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  authorized  non-medical  officer  strength 
with  increases  beginning  in  September  1, 
1971. 

6.  That  the  comprehensive  medical  scho- 
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larshlp  program  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration be  adopted.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Defense  would 
award  2,000  medical  scholarships  with  an- 
nual stipends  of  about  $10,000  a  year  for 
an  obligation  of  one  year  of  military  service 
for   each   year   of   scholarship   support. 

7.  That  funds  be  appropriated  to  procure 
modern  weapons  and  equipment  for  the 
Reserve  and  Guard  forces. 

8.  That  summer  training  exercises  of  re- 
serve units  be  conducted  Jointly  with  units 
of  the  active  duty  forces  stationed  at  over- 
seas bases. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  adoption  of 
these  recommendations,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  Initiated  under  Project  Volun- 
teer, will  bring  forth  the  necessary  numbers 
of  true  volunteers  to  staff  an  all-volunteer 
Armed  Force  and  will  achieve  the  long- 
awaited  end  to  the  draft  by  June  30,  1972. 

v.    NATIONAL    SEKVICE 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  United 
States  is  In  the  midst  of  a  depression  of 
national  spirit.  As  Cornell  University's  An- 
drew Hacker  recently  observed.  "We  have 
become  a  loose  aggregation  of  private  per- 
sons who  give  higher  priority  to  our  per- 
sonal pleasures  than  to  collective  endeavors. 
Americans  no  longer  display  that  spirit  which 
tranaforms  a  people  into  a  citizenry  and 
turns  territory  Into  a  nation."  We  are  now 
a  Nation  which  fears  its  cities,  despoils  its 
land,  and  poisons  its  air  and  water.  And 
we  are  a  Nation  which  distrusts  and  Isolates 
Its  young. 

All  this  can  and  must  be  reversed. 
American  youth  have  been  called  to  service 
before,  usually  in  times  of  war.  and  have 
performed  well.  We.  the  youth  of  America, 
now  offer  our  services  for  the  purposes  of 
peace,  for  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
multiple  social  problems  that  have  drained 
our  country's  spirits  and  robbed  her  of  her 
common  purpose. 

Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  a  call 
to  youth.  Repeated  polls  show  that  two-thirds 
or  more  of  American  youth  wek  an  opjKV- 
tunlty  to  serve  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Previously,  there  was  little  opportunity  to 
put  this  willingness  to  the  test.  Now  there 
is. 

The  call  to  youth  must  be  a  call  to  na- 
tional service,  an  Invitation  to  help  this  Na- 
tion create  a  more  progressive  educational 
system,  to  meet  our  needs  In  family  and 
health  services,  to  fight  poverty  and  crime, 
to  revive  the  planning  and  restoration  of 
our  cities  and  our  total  environment,  and 
to  ^elp  solve  so  many  other  unmet  problems. 
This  service  can  be  part  of  a  new  form  of 
education  which  breaks  the  barriers  that  have 
separated  school  from  society — education 
which  helps  the  young  learn  the  functions  of 
society  by  helping  solve  its  problems. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  a  program  of 
universal  national  service,  a  kind  of  peaceful 
draft  in  which  everyone  would  serve  his 
country  for  two  years  as  a  civilian  alternative 
to  military  service.  They  see  this  universal 
national  service  as  a  way  to  overcome  the 
inequities  of  the  draft,  under  which  some 
serve  while  others  do  not.  These  advocates 
also  look  back  with  nostalgia  to  times  when 
common  national  purpose  meant  mobiliza- 
tion for  war  or  against  economic  disaster. 

But  compulsory  service  of  any  kind  has  no 
place  In  this  society  except  In  times  of  clear 
and  pressing  threat  to  the  Nation's  existence. 
Compulsory  service,  whether  military  or  civil 
in  nature,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  United  States  was  founded. 

The  arguments  against  such  service  are 
persuasive.  The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  in  its  book.  The  Draft?,  con- 
cludes: 

"It  is  wrong  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  In- 
justices of  the  Selective  Service  System  by 
establishing  a  second  system  that  would  du- 
plicate the  injustices  of  the  first;  to  argue 
that  a  national  service  system  could  be  the 
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extension  of  compulsory  education  Ignorfs 
tbe  fact  ttoat  the  state's  right  to  requlfe 
young  adults  to  attend  school  Is  not  estati- 
llshed." 

The  President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest  (Scr&nton  Commission)  took  a  similar 
position: 

"Whether  In  the  form  of  pilot  projects 
or  a  full-scale  program,  national  8ervl<Je 
should  be  voluntary,  and  not.  as  some  ha^ 
proposed  before  this  Commission  and  else- 
where, compulsory.  In  addition  to  its  enor- 
mous cost,  a  compulsory  national  service 
program  would  be  an  unwarranted  infringe- 
ment on  individual  freedom  of  choice.  Nqr 
should  national  service  be  considered  as  '^ 
method  for  reforming  or  replacing  the  draft. 
Proposals  to  make  civilian  service  available 
as  an  alternative  to  the  draft  fall  to  resold 
compelling  problems  of  equity  that  plag\|e 
any  attempt  to  compare  civilian  progrante 
with  military  service. 

•Participation  In  a  national  service  pro- 
gram will  not  be  an  acceptable  or  practical 
alternative  for  all  young  people  who  do  nqt 
want  to  attend  college.  Direct  Federal  spon- 
sorship limits  the  activities  of  voluntary 
service  programs,  and  of  volunteers  partlc^ 
pa  ting  in  them.  Existing  Federal  volunteer 
programs— VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  tbfi 
Teacher  Corps — will  continue  to  attract  sulj- 
stantlal  numbers  of  young  people.  These  pr<i- 
grams  should  be  expanded  If  that  la  neces- 
sary to  permit  more  qualified  volunteers  tp 
serve,  but  the  purposes  of  these  programp 
should  not  be  changed  merely  to  suit  thp 
volunteer's  preferences.  Many  young  peoplte 
Interested  in  serving  society  will  prefer  tp 
do  so  In  some  other  way.  I 

"Some  might  be  more  attracted  to  prcj- 
grams  in  which  the  Federal  role  was  less  dlj- 
rect  or  obstrusive,  limited  perhaps  to  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  or  to  establishing 
a  central  clearinghouse  for  volimteer  plac9- 
ment.  The  feaalbllity  of  such  a  Federal  role 
should  be  studied." 

Youth  increasingly  reject  Big  Govemmenjt 
enterprtse,  the  Impersonality  and  Inequity  at 
a  draft,  the  insolence  of  office,  preferrln|t 
universal  civic  service  no  more  than  vmlveiv 
sal  military  service.  And  compulsory  natlonajl 
service  would  never  be  a  workable  alternative 
to  the  draft.  There  Is  growing  difficulty  'i« 
finding  uses  for  unwilling  soldiers.  It  would 
be  far  more  difficult  to  find  proper  work 
for  unwilling  civilian  conscripts.  Labor  gangs 
or  other  forma  of  Involuntary  servitude 
would  hardly  develop  qualities  of  citizen- 
ship  which  would  make  this  a  better  Nation. 
Further,  the  devices  whereby  the  affluent 
and  well-advised  now  find  ways  to  escape  thi 
draft  would  likely  be  used  as  well  to  avolA 
a  compulsory  civilian  service.  Thus,  .-ather 
than  correcting  the  Inequities  of  the  drafll, 
compulsory  national  service  would  compound 
them. 

There  Is  also  the  danger  that  univers^ 
national  service  would  be  an  excuse  to  form 
another  massive  federal  program.  It  mtiat 
not  be  a  super  VISTA  or  a  Jumbo  Job  Corp* 
nor  can  It  be  some  updated  form  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  of  the 
Depression  era.  The  cost  would  be  stagger- 
ing— about  $30  billion  a  year  for  the  eetfi- 
mated  4  million  young  men  and  women  be- 
tween 17  and  21  who  would  be  expected  tt> 
serve  for  two-year  periods. 

Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  thl(5 
approach  would  not  only  be  coetly  but  dis- 
astrous, radicalizing  young  people  whoae  ex(- 
pectations  of  accomplishment  would  remalii 
unsatisfied.  The  experience  of  recent  years 
has  demonstrated  that  Federally  directed 
programs  of  even  modest  size  have  difficulty 
In  matching  the  young  to  appropriate  Jobe 
and  In  i»wldlng  adequate  training  an^ 
supervision. 

Finally,  it  is  doubtful  that  there  are 
enough  suitable  full-time  Jobs  for  all  thoef 
who  might  apply,  and   this  would  lead  tt> 
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the  unfortunate  necessity  for  either  make- 
work  Jobs  or  for  a  lottery. 

If  national  service  is  to  work.  It  must  be 
non-oompulaory  and  It  must  earn  Its  own 
way  as  a  new  form  of  education,  as  a  source 
of  voluntary  service  In  areas  of  need,  and. 
hopefully,  as  a  means  of  accelerating  neces- 
sary social  change.  Such  programs  are  al- 
ready well  under  way — programs  of  service- 
learning  which  link  school  and  conununity. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  led  this 
movement,  adopting  work  study  or  cooper- 
ative education  programs  in  which  students 
work  for  a  time,  then  return  for  more  study. 
More  recently,  secondary  schools  have  begun 
to  adopt  comparable  intermittent  or  part- 
time  work  programs  which  complement 
school  study.  But  the  number  of  part-time 
paid  Jobs  In  work-study  programs  is  limited, 
whereas  the  number  of  service  Jobs  for  young 
I>eople,  in  public  and  private  agencies,  is 
practically  unlimited,  particularly  when  the 
task  of  helping  educate  one  another  is  in- 
cluded. But  whether  the  program  is  paid 
work-study  or  unpaid  Eervlce-learning,  the 
objectives  and  the  processes  are  much  the 
same.  The  student's  work  or  service  is  con- 
sidered as  much  a  part  of  his  formal  educa- 
tion as  are  bis  studies  In  school  or  college. 
He  earns  academic  credit  for  what  he  learns. 

In  a  typical  case,  the  student  and  his 
teacher  or  adviser  agree  on  a  program  of 
learning,  what  is  to  be  learned  by  his  work 
or  service,  and  by  what  criteria  his  success 
will  be  measured.  They  agree  on  a  work- 
study  or  service-learning  program  which  will 
complement  his  formal  studies  and  may  help 
him  decide  on  a  career. 

In  Vermont's  DUO  program,  for  instance, 
high  school  students,  with  the  help  of  a 
teacher  or  adviser,  contract  for  learning  dur- 
ing a  semester  or  more  in  which  they  leave 
school  for  paid  Jobs  or  for  non-paid  service 
as  hospital  para-profeeslonals,  parole  officer 
assistants  and  the  like.  In  New  Orleans, 
students  receive  academic  credit  and  are  paid 
for  part-time  work  with  the  Community 
Relations  Divisions  of  the  Police  and  Fire 
Departments,  as  supervisors  in  day  campe, 
and  as  pre-trial  interviews  In  a  Juvenile 
courts  project. 

In  a  number  of  other  programs  throughout 
American,  youngsters  are  tutoring  each  other 
tn  and  after  school;  high  school  and  college- 
age  youth  are  helping  to  start  and  manage 
these  tutoring  programs.  Similarly,  Urban 
CorpM  programs  now  enlist  some  20,000  col- 
lege-age youth  in  p(u:t-tlme  work  in  over  60 
cities.  And  thousands  more  spend  two  to  30 
hours  a  week  in  college  volunteer  projects 
modeled  after  that  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, in  which  some  10,000  students  have 
served  as  tutors;  as  advisers  In  scouting, 
YMCA  and  HI-Y  programs;  as  Junior  pro- 
bation officers;  and  as  aides  In  Inner-city 
schools,  health  centers  or  legal  service  pro- 
grams. F^irthermore,  the  Michigan  State  ex- 
perience indicates  that  it  is  not  Just  the 
white,  middle-class  young  who  volunteer; 
young  blacks  In  comparable  numbers  have 
served  without  pay. 

Department  of  Labor  studies  and  data  col- 
lected by  the  private  National  Service  Sec- 
retariat Indicate  that  there  are  service-learn- 
ing opportunltlee  for  millions  of  young  peo- 
ple In  education,  environment,  health  service, 
counter-delinquency  programs,  and  thou- 
sands more  work-study  Jobs  in  the  {trlvate 
sector.  Many  of  the  techniquee  for  training 
the  young  for  these  Jobs  and  for  training  the 
adults  and  older  youth  who  will  administer 
the  prognxaa  are  well  developed. 

A  major  reform  In  American  education  is 
now  poasible  If  support  can  be  provided  for 
the  trainers  and  supervisors  who  will  direct 
service-learning  and  work-study  projects. 
Many  of  these  people  can  be  volunteers 
themaelves.  Projects  could  begin  now,  utiliz- 
ing VISTA  or  Teacher  Corps  voltmteers  who 
are  carefully  selected  and  trained  for  the 
job. 
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A  significant  portion  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  work-study  and  service-learning 
projects  would  be  borne  by  the  schools  them- 
selves. For  service-learning  would  be  a  form 
of  education  designed  to  give  meaning  to 
regular  schooling.  Academic  credit  at  all 
levels,  from  elementary  school  through  col- 
lege, would  be  awarded  in  recognition  of 
learning  which  takes  place  during  the  serv- 
ice and  in  preparation  for  it.  Young  people 
would  serve  from  four  to  15  hours  a  week, 
probably  averaging  about  10  hours  weekly. 
Others  would  serve  full-time  for  three  to 
six  months  at  a  stretch. 

Projects  which  wUl  further  test  the  serv- 
ice-learning idea  will  begin  this  spring  for 
about  2.500  high  school  and  college  volun- 
teers who  will  receive  training  and  super- 
vision under  amendments  added  last  year 
to  Teacher  Corps  legislation.  An  additional 
8,000  to  10,000  volunteers  will  join  the  pro- 
gram this  summer. 

Much  testing  has  already  occurred.  Fed- 
eral support  has  for  some  time  been  provided 
to  a  number  of  programs  designed  to  enlist 
the  services  of  the  young  in  programs  which 
serve  international,  national,  and  local  in- 
terest. The  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  the  Teacher 
Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
National  Study  Program  and  others  have 
all  offered  youth  an  opportunity  to  learn 
while  they  serve  or  work. 

But  these  existing  efforts  are  not  enough. 
They  accommodate  too  few  of  the  young, 
and,  as  the  exp>erience  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  Tutorial  Centers  and  of 
VIST  A  have  Indicated,  the  success  of  these 
efforts  depends  largely  on  the  degree  to 
which  youth  can  train  and  supervise  them- 
selves. The  experience  of  youth  programs  in 
the  past  few  years  suggests  that  the  young 
seek  freedom  from  manipulation.  They  seek 
an  opportunity  to  help  shape  their  society  as 
well  as  to  serve  It.  To  attract  youth  and  then 
provide  the  satisfaction  they  seek,  the  pro- 
grams must  be  set  up  to  support  locally 
designed  plans  which  call  not  only  for  serv- 
ice, but  also  for  improvement  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  institutions — plans  which  the 
young  themselves  help  develop  along  with 
other  members  of  the  communities  to  be 
served.  A  Volunteer  Service  Corps,  such  as 
that  suggested  by  the  President  In  his  speech 
to  the  University  of  Nebraska  student  body 
on  January  14,  1971,  could  give  youth  a 
more  effective  voice  In  determining  policies 
and  programs  for  these  activities. 

Will  youth  be  attracted  to  such  programs? 
Can  they  play  an  effective  role  first  in  serv- 
ing, then  in  shaping  our  society?  Or  are  they 
Increasingly  turned  off — victims  to  a  "new 
sensibility"  whereby,  according  to  Harvard 
Professor  Daniel  Bell,  a  cult  of  experience 
"exposes  everything  to  attack;  authority,  be- 
cause no  man  is  better  than  any  other;  and 
the  past,  because  learning  tells  us  nothing." 

The  recent  experience  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
would  argue  that  even  the  more  dubious  of 
the  yoting  seek  to  serve  our  society  if  the; 
can  play  an  effective  and  perhaps  even  an 
essential  role  in  the  revitallzatlon  of  our  In- 
stitutions. This  can  be  achieved,  provided 
that  the  institutions  In  which  youth  ser\e 
truly  seek  revitallzatlon  and  have  a  plan  for 
its  achievement.  For  example,  where  educa- 
tional reform  is  sought,  a  plan  can  be  de- 
veloped Jointly  by  a  school  system  and  a 
nearby  university  in  collaboration  with  com- 
munity groups  and  student  representatives. 
The  young  who  volunteer  for  service  in  such 
a  project  must  see  that  they  can  be  effective 
in  helping  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  also 
that  they  will  benefit  personally  from  the  ex- 
perience. The  reason  the  young  may  be  es- 
sential to  a  process  of  institutional  revital- 
lzatlon is  that  local  plans  often  depend  for 
success  on  someone  who  serves  as  a  "change 
agent,"  someone  with  charisma  and  zeal, 
someone  who  is  not  afraid  of  being  fired, 
someone  who.  with  help  from  the  top,  can 
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cut  through  layers  of  bureaucracy,  stir 
things  up,  and  get  consideration  for  new 
ideas.  A  temporary  program  which  combines 
local  profeeeionalUm  with  a  cadre  of  young 
people  carefully  selected  and  trained  for  the 
Job  appears  to  provide,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
qualities  looked  for,  but  Infrequently  found, 
in  an  individual  change  agent.  Thxis.  in  a 
plan  for  the  adoption  of  work-study  or  serv- 
ice-learning by  a  school  system  <x  commu- 
nity, a  group  of  young  people  may  find  it 
easier  than  a  teacher  or  middle-level  bureau- 
crat to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  to  get  a  hearing  from  the 
mayor  or  the  school  superintendent,  to 
stimulate  newspaper  stories  and  TV  appear- 
ances. They  may  not  play  a  dominant  role 
in  the  development  of  the  local  jdan,  but 
they  can  perform  a  key  role  In  shaping  It 
and  share  major  responsibility  for  making  It 
work. 

Later,  as  they  assume  greater  reeponstbllity 
in  their  commimltles,  these  early  experiences 
will  serve  them  well  as  members  of  school 
boards,  associations  of  commerce,  and  other 
community  groups,  and  especially  as  parent*. 

In  essence,  it  is  not  a  Federally  dominated 
youth  program  which  Is  called  for  but  a  new 
prosess  of  education,  a  process  which  calls 
upon  capable  young  people  to  help  link  the 
schools  with  the  world  around — a  process  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  young  to  Inquire,  to 
find  confidence  in  themselves,  to  help  them 
forge  their  own  values  and  lead  them  to  the 
acqusltlon  of  habits  of  learning  and  serv- 
ing by  which  they  will  continue  to  grow. 

Federal  programs  can  help  launch  the  proc- 
ess. It  must  then  be  taken  up  by  local 
schools  and  communities. 

The  task  force  on  the  Draft,  National  Serv- 
ice and  Alternatives,  therefore,  makes  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  reject  national  service  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  draft  and  endorse  work-study  and 
service-learning  as  a  necessary  reform  In 
American  education. 

2.  That  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  endorse  the  creation  of  Volunteer 
Service  Corps  which  would  assist  with  the 
initial  development  and  administration  of 
service-learning  programs,  provided  that  the 
young  people  who  serve  in  such  programs 
share  in  establishing  agency  policy  and  in 
the  development,  administration,  and  evalu- 
ation of  local  projects. 

3.  That  the  President  call  for  apprt^rta- 
tlons  under  existing  legislation  sufficient  to 
provide  training  for  approximately  200,000 
volunteers  and  volunteer  supervisors  In  order 
to  test,  over  a  two-year  period,  the  feasibility 
of  greater  Federal  assistance  to  locally  de- 
signed and  administered  programs  of  work- 
study  and  service-learning.  There  should  be 
several  projects  during  this  period  with  suffi- 
cient concentration  of  volunteers  to  test  the 
ability  of  the  projects  to  provide  solutions  to 
local  problems  such  as  delinquency,  health 
services  training  and  delivery,  early  childhood 
education,  or  comparable  needs. 

4.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  two-year 
test  program,  VISTA  and  the  Teacher  Corps 
Join  forces  in  a  task  force  under  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  the  Director  of 
the  Volunteer  Service  CorjM,  and  that  these 
agencies  collaborate  with  other  Federally 
supported  programs,  notably  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity,  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study  program,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  and  local  Volunteer  Ac- 
tion Centers,  to  help  launch  programs  de- 
signed to  be  taken  over  completely  by  local 
groups. 

5.  That  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  the  Director  of  the 
Volunteer  Service  Corps  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  evaluation  to  begin  at 
the  start  of  the  above-mentioned  two-year 
trial  program  on  June  30.  1071,  and  submit 
his  recommendations  regarding  the  feasibility 
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of  expanding  Federal  support  for  work-study 
and  service-learning  programs  by  June  30, 
1973. 


THE  BATTLEFTELD  SHIPTS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  T.  E. 
Lawrence — ^Lawrence  of  Arabia — wrote: 

We  had  also  to  arrange  the  minds  of  the 
enemy,  so  far  as  we  could  reach  them;  then 
those  other  minds  of  the  nations  supporting 
us  behind  the  firing  line,  since  more  than 
half  the  battle  passed  in  the  back;  then  the 
minds  of  the  enemy  nation  awaiting  the 
verdict;  and  of  the  neutrals  lo<riclng  on; 
circle  beyond  circle. 

As  the  monsoon  season  approaches  In 
Southeast  Asia,  bringing  with  it  a  partial 
respite  from  Communist  attack  for  the 
people  In  that  beselged  area  of  the  world, 
the  Spring  Offensive  in  the  United  States 
has  begun. 

Commencing  April  24  with  a  large 
demonstration  and  carrying  on  through 
May  5,  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  and 
kept  in  session  imtll  it  meets  the 
demands  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Polit- 
buro, the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.  will 
be  the  main  battleground  in  the  Com- 
munist drive  to  conquer  Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  antif  reedom  movement,  against 
freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
that  is,  has  evolved  over  the  years  since 
the  United  States  went  to  the  defense 
of  a  small  Asian  ally,  the  Communist 
leadership  and  control  of  the  movement 
has  become  more  and  more  open. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Hous€  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  Hon.  Richard 
H.  IcHORD,  reported  to  the  Congress  in  a 
si)eech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  3  weeks 
Eigo  that: 

The  National  Peace  Action  Coalition — 
NPAC — and  the  People  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Jiistice — PCPJ — ^both  of  which  are 
known  to  be  operating  under  substantial 
Oommunlst  Influence,  are  the  two  major  or- 
ganizations taking  part  in  theee  forthcoming 
demonstrations.  The  immediate  objective  of 
the  demonstration  Is,  of  course,  to  force  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia.  The  real  objective  of  the 
leadership  is  not  peace,  but  the  humiliation 
of  the  United  States,  the  promotion  of  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  general  advancement  of  world  oom- 
munlsm. 

Actually  the  so-called  peace  movement 
has  been  making  no  great  effort  to  con- 
ceal where  its  sympathies  lie.  A  case  in 
point  Is  the  "Peoides  Peace  Treaty" 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  by 
representatives  of  the  National  Student 
Association  upon  their  recent  return 
from  a  visit  to  North  Vietnam.  This  is 
the  document  which  the  Congress  is  sup- 
posed to  ratify  on  May  5.  Interestingly 
enough  it  coincides  in  all  substantial 
points  with  the  position  advanced  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Politburo  and  thdr 
front  group  at  the  Paris  talks. 

The  substance  of  these  ridiculous  de- 
mands is  that  if  the  United  States  agrees 
to  an  immediate  and  total  retreat  from 
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Southeast  Asia,  imposing  a  certain  tyv^ 
of  coalition  government  on  South  Viet- 
nam CHI  its  way  out,  then  the  Communists 
will  begin  discussing  the  return  of  the 
American  servicemen  whom  they  are 
holding  prisoner. 

President  Nixon  has  rightly  character- 
ized the  enemy's  coalltlMi  plan,  in  which 
they  get  to  select  one-third  of  the  new 
government  and  have  veto  power  over  the 
other  two-thirds,  as  "a  formula  for  a 
guaranteed  political  takeover." 

While  the  President  rightly  denounces 
the  enemy  proposals,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  having 
its  facilities  used  for  something  known  as 
the  "Indochinese  Film  Festival."  This  is 
a  series  of  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
propaganda  films  Intermixed  with  refer- 
endums,  rallies,  and  talks  by  individuals 
such  as  Rennie  Davis  who  is  currently 
appealing  his  conviction  for  crossing 
State  lin6s  to  incite  a  riot  at  the  1968 
Democratic  Convention. 

These  activities  within  the  Deimrtment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a 
mammoth  consumer  of  Federal  funds 
whose  expenditures  by  1973  are  expected 
to  run  higher  than  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  are  being  conducted  by 
two  employee  groups  known  as  the  HEW 
action  project  and  the  Thursday  Discus- 
sion Group.  It  is  bad  enough  that  people 
of  this  t3^  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  is  an  absolute  out- 
rage that  they  are  allowed  the  use  of 
Federal  facilities  to  openly  disseminate 
the  propaganda  of  an  enemy  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  close  to  45,000  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  last  large  "peace"  demonstration 
in  Washington,  which  took  place  in  No- 
vember of  1969,  cost  the  taxpayer  ap- 
proximately 11,750,000  in  damage  to  gov- 
ernment property,  and  left  hundreds  In- 
jured. What  the  costs  of  this  successor 
campaign  will  be  in  terms  of  both  dollars 
and  injuries  no  one  can  foretell.  It  can 
be  stated,  however,  that  all  those  who 
have  lent  their  names  and  support  to 
these  demonstrations,  no  matter  how 
many  pious  disclaimers  are  issued  against 
the  violence  which  is  sure  to  occur,  must 
bear  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  for 
what  does,  in  fact,  take  place. 

It  is  extremely  unsettling  to  see  meL 
who  are  considered  serious  aspirants  for 
the  Presidency,  for  the  position  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  lending  their  support 
to  these  activities  organized  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. 

PREEDOM     OP    CHOICE    FOR    rEDERAL    EkCPLOTEES 

Freedom  of  association  received  a 
boost  recoitly  with  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  2569,  the  'Tederal  Employee  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Act  of  1971."  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  as  outlined  in  sec- 
tion I  of  the  bill,  is  to  assure  that  "Each 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  have  the  right,  freely  and  without 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form,  join, 
and  assist  a  labor  organization  or  to  re- 
frain from  any  such  activity,  and  each 
employee  shall  be  protected  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right." 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  clearly 
prohibits  Joining  a  union  which  "asserts 
the  right  to  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
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thereof,"  or  assisting  or  participating  in 
any  such  strike.  Strikes  of  this  kind  are 
illegal  under  present  U.S.  law.  The  bill 
also  prohibits  Joining  any  organization 
which  "advocates  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitutional  form  of  government  in  the 
United  States." 

The  bill  is  designed  to  establish,  in  the 
law,  protection  of  Federal  employees 
against  the  abuses  of  compulsory  union- 
ism. In  other  words,  any  FedersU  worker 
will  be  free  to  join  or  not  to  Join  a 
union — and  this  will  have  no  bearing  on 
his  condition  of  employment  with  the 
Government.  The  legislation  will  avoid 
"agency  shops '  and  will  eliminate  the 
hazard  posed  by  the  threat  of  crippling 
strikes  at  our  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  this  right  exists  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  is  subject  to  change  by  Execu- 
tive order — at  the  whim  of  the  President 
President  Kennedy  temporarily  insured 
voluntary  unionism  for  Federal  em- 
ployees by  Executive  order  in  1961.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reaffirmed  this  policy  with 
Executive  Order  No.  11491  in  October 
of  1969.  Nevertheless,  until  this  basic 
freedom  is  codified  in  the  law  of  the  land 
by  Congress,  the  assurance  of  voluntar- 
ism for  Federal  employees  is  subject  to 
change  at  any  time. 

Voluntary  labor-management  relations 
have  a  strong  basis  in  the  tradition  of 
our  country.  Nineteen  States  presently 
have  "right-to-work"  laws  and  the  Con- 
gress recognized  the  right  last  year  when 
the  House  decisively  rejected  compulsory 
union  membership  for  postal  workers. 
Postal  workers  represent  25  percent  of 
the  Federal  work  force,  and  I  feel  it  is 
time  to  extend  these  permanent  "right- 
to-work"  giiarantees  to  the  other  75 
percent  of  our  Federal  employees. 

Another  indication  of  widespread  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  is  the  fact  that 
the  25  Congressmen  who  have  joined  me 
in  cosponsorship  of  the  bill  represent  the 
maximum  number  of  cosponsors  allowed 
under  House  rules.  Additionally,  the  Re- 
publican Party  platform  of  1968  imequiv- 
ocally  pledges  "right-to-work"  protec- 
tion for  Federal  employees.  President 
Nixon,  as  a  candidate,  made  it  clear  that 
he  intended  to  propose  legislation  to 
"recognize  the  right  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee to  join  an  employee  organization 
if  he  chooses  to  do  so." 

Considering  the  kind  of  support  which 
has  been  indicated  for  the  bill.  I  have 
high  hopes  that  this  session  of  Congress 
will  see  its  enactment.  To  deny  such  pro- 
tection to  our  Federal  employees,  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  vicissitudes  of  compul- 
sory unionism,  would  be  to  slap  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  volimtarism,  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded,  squarely 
in  the  face. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SPACE— 
A  SURVEY 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  FRETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  very 
few  weeks,  my  colleagues  will  be  asked 
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to  consider  the  NASA  Authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  in  drawing  up  this 
bill,  has  based  its  final  recommendation 
upon  some  2,500  pages  of  testimony  de- 
livered by  more  than  26  expert  witnesses 
in  addition  to  field  trips  by  Members  and 
staff. 

Past  hearings  of  the  committee  have 
revealed  that  this  country  enjoyed  a  su- 
periority in  space  which  dates  back  al- 
most to  the  very  initiation  of  our  space 
program.  The  many  firsts  the  United 
States  has  recorded  have  so  far  outpaced 
the  accomplishments  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  international  space  commu- 
nity that  this  Nation  has  virtually  taken 
for  granted  our  preeminence  in  the  field. 
I  sometimes  fear  ttiat  we  have  progressed 
so  far  so  fast  that  we  will  lose  interest 
in  the  challenge  and  dedication  to  the 
cause.  An  Injection  of  reality  might  be 
the  precise  solution — an  injection  similar 
to  that  which  the  foremost  experts  in 
space  provided  the  Committee  this  year. 

For  the  past  2  months,  the  committee 
heard  a  story  of  far  different  substance 
than  the  stunning  successes  of  our  limar 
exploits.  The  testimony  we  were  pre- 
sented told  of  a  public  disenchanted  with 
space,  a  space  agency  with  a  minimal 
and  declining  budget,  and  a  nation  head- 
ed for  the  day  in  which  it  will  no  longer 
be  first.  The  emphasis  was  no  longer  a 
story  of  achievements;  the  message  was 
more  an  indication  of  an  intended  re- 
treat. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  minimize  the  tragic 
shortsightedness  in  reducing  the  pace  of 
our  space  activity.  We  now  appear  to  be 
turning  our  back  on  a  field  of  endeavor 
which  has  contributed  as  much  to  the 
economic  growth,  progress  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation  as  any  other  single  element 
of  activity.  The  space  program  is  a  posi- 
tive program  and  can  and  should  exist 
side  by  side  with  other  positive  programs 
aimed  at  curing  the  country's  ills.  I  re- 
spect the  opinion  of  those  who  want  to 
further  cut  or  totally  abandon  the  space 
program.  However,  I  feel  that  their  opin- 
ion is  based  on  a  lack  of  information  and 
understanding. 

My  hope,  therefore,  is  to  provide  the 
other  Members  of  this  Congress  the 
unique  insight  afforded  me  by  my  par- 
ticipation on  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee.  I  do  this  as  a  means  not 
only  to  express  my  concern  to  my  col- 
leagues, but  as  one  measure  by  which 
to  reverse  this  downturn  in  our  space 
effort.  What  I  intend  to  do  is  to  include 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Record  over  the 
next  few  weeks  which  will  examine  and 
explore  our  U.S.  space  program  in 
order  to  provide  a  backdrop  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  NASA  Avthorizatiop  bill. 
As  an  integral  part  of  the  discussion, 
the  various  aspects  of  international  co- 
operation In  space  as  well  as  the  techno- 
logical benefits  which  we  have  enjoyed 
from  our  expenditures  on  space  programs 
will  be  emphasized.  Finally,  I  will  offer 
my  thoughts  as  to  the  status  of  our  space 
program  today  and  tomorrow  and  the 
nature  of  the  support  which  must  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  insure  this  coimtry's 
continued  leadership. 

By  way  of  brief  Introduction,  my  pri- 
mary concern  over  this  Nation's  budget 
reduction    for    space    stems    from    two 
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causes.  The  first  is  the  $38  billion  this 
coimtry  has  Invested  in  space  over  the 
past  decade.  The  experiments  we  have 
performed,  the  technology  and  tech- 
niques we  have  perfected  can  now  be 
transformed  into  operational  cost-sav- 
ing, labor-saving,  in  fact,  life-saving  sys- 
tems. In  essence,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  turn  from  the  experimental  and  ex- 
ploratory use  of  space  to  the  everyday, 
operational  use  of  space.  Within  the 
framework  of  our  space  program,  this 
Nation's  taxpayers  have  funded  the  de- 
velopment of  over  10,000  new  products — 
a  number  which  is  growing  exponentially 
with  each  passing  day.  Yet,  this  is  only 
the  most  meager  indication  of  the  ulti- 
mate benefits  of  our  work  in  this  field. 
While  the  benefits  of  today  are  measured 
in  terms  of  microminiaturized  television 
sets  and  sharper  dental  X-rays,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  next  generation  of  bene- 
fits are  telephone  ccMnmunications  at 
one-tenth  today's  cost,  the  elimination  of 
the  mid-air  aircraft  crash,  the  accurate 
prediction  of  weather  days  in  advance, 
of  location  of  valuable  earth  resources 
and  the  detection  of  pollution  sources. 
My  concern  is  thus  one  of  the  American 
people  failing  to  capitalize  on  technol- 
ogy a  decade  in  the  development — tech- 
nology leading  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

Finally,  I  am  troubled  by  the  many  ex- 
ploits and  the  sharply  increased  activity 
in  space  by  our  many  international 
neighbors.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  most 
obvious  example. 

Whether  the  race  in  space  is  contrived 
or  real,  meaningful  comparisons  can  be 
made.  The  United  States  has  enjoyed  ap- 
proximately 42  space  "firsts;"  the  Soviet 
Union  31.  Such  numbers  are  important 
because  they  provide  a  measure  of  the 
relative  state  of  technology  in  each  coun- 
try. But  there  are  other  comparisons. 
While  we  contemplate  a  domestic  United 
States  communication  satellite  system, 
the  Russians  have  been  offering  such 
service  for  more  than  6  years.  While  we 
plan  to  send  uimiarmed  missions  to 
Mars  in  1975,  the  Russians  are  exp>ected 
to  do  so  in  1973.  While  we  are  building 
hardware  for  an  orbiting  laboratory,  the 
Russians  are  fljong  an  operational  sys- 
tem. 

Although  the  achievements  of  the 
Soviets  tend  to  be  less  publicized  and 
less  dramatic  to  the  public,  our  experts 
on  space  spare  no  compliments  at  the 
duration  of  Russian  manned  flights  and 
the  sophistication  of  their  space  hard- 
ware. But  my  distress  is  not  the  restilt 
of  present  status — rather  the  developing 
trend. 

Our  space  program  reached  a  peak  in 
1966  in  terms  of  both  dollars  spent  and 
manpower  engaged.  Since  then  the 
United  States  budget  has  been  halved. 
The  manpower  has  been  cut  from  420,000 
to  less  than  145,000.  In  contrast,  the  Rus- 
sian program  has  yet  to  peak.  Russia  now 
spends  more  than  2  percent  of  its  GNP 
on  space  compared  to  a  U.S.  rate  of  1 
percent.  In  1970,  the  Soviets  launched  38 
spacecraft,  manned  and  urmianned.  The 
United  States  launched  36.  This  country 
launched  twice  the  Russian  rate  in  the 
mid-1960's.  The  Nation's  decreasing  em- 
phasis: the  Soviet's  increasing  emphasis 
will  lead  inevitably  to  a  decline  in  U.S. 
influence  in  space.  If  permitted  to  con- 
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tlnue,  the  world  can  anticipate  no  less 
than  a  major  shift  in  the  balance  of 
global  power. 

The  same  Congress  which  dedicated 
Itself  to  placing  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
the  1960's  now  faces  the  challenge  of 
redefining  the  role  of  the  sptice  program 
for  the  1970's.  It  is  our  decision — a 
decision  calling  for  our  most  thorough 
and  knowledgeable  judgmait.  To  proceed 
too  fast  is  to  waste  dollars  we  urgently 
need  elsewhere.  To  proceed  too  slow  is 
to  waste  our  fiscal,  human,  and  tech- 
nological resources  and  to  throw  away 
the  opportunity  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  on  earth. 

I  look  forward  to  your  joining  with  me 
during  the  next  few  weeks  in  gaining  a 
fuller  imderstanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  United  States  in  space. 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON  ED- 
UCATION AND  TRAINING  MEETS 
WITH  JOHN  MACY,  CORPORATION 
FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education  and  Training  has  undertaken 
a  study  of  public  and  educational  tele- 
vision. We  feel  that  public  broadcasting 
has  a  tremendous  potential  for  educa- 
tion— too  important  to  be  overlooked.  In- 
dividuals can  avail  themselves  of  op- 
portunities to  learn  in  both  a  classroom 
environment  as  well  as  in  their  homes 
through  television  programs  aimed  di- 
rectly at  teaching  and  through  programs 
which  give  information  through  a  more 
indirect  approach. 

As  one  of  oiur  first  activities,  we  in- 
vited John  Macy,  president  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  to  meet 
with  the  task  force.  I  would  like  to  share 
his  remarks  at  that  occasion  with  my  col- 
leagues and  place  in  the  Record  the  min- 
utes of  that  meeting,  together  with  a 
memorandum  describing  the  Corpora- 
tion's plans  for  educational  programing 
and  the  text  of  a  speech  made  by  John 
Macy  recently: 

RicOED  or  Brxakfast  Mextino,  John  Mact, 
Jb..  Speaker,  April  20,  1971 

Guests:  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  President,  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting;  George 
linn.  Director  of  Legislative  Affairs,  CPB; 
Bill  Duke,  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  CPB. 

Members  present:  Orval  Hansen,  Clarence 
Brown,  Bill  Frenzel,  James  Hastings,  Mar- 
garet Heckler,  Walter  Powell.  William  White- 
hurst. 

Staff  attending:  Steve  Adams — staff  of 
Robert  Michel,  M.C:  Connie  Borkenhagen — 
staff  of  WUllam  Stelger.  M.C;  Dan  Denning — 
staff  of  John  Myers,  M.C:  Keith  Hall — staff 
of  Albert  Qule,  M.C;  Nancy  Helm — staff  of 
John  Dellenback,  M.C;  Dave  Martin — staff 
of  Earl  Ruth,  M.C;  John  Simpson — staff  of 
Charlotte  Reld,  M.C;  Don  Wolfensburger — 
staff  of  John  Anderson;  Mhrtha  Phillips — Di- 
rector. House  Republican  Research  Commit- 
tee; Jim  Mann — Director,  House  Republican 
Conference:  Rhonda  Butterfleld — staff  of 
Republican  Research  Committee. 

Mr.  John  W.  Macy.  Jr.,  PresKlent  of  the 
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Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  was 
Introduced  by  Task  Porce  Chairman  Orral 
Hansen. 

Mact.  The  Corporation  was  created  by 
Congress  In  1967  to  provide  national  leader- 
ship In  the  development  and  growth  of  a 
system  of  public  television  and  radio  acroes 
the  country.  This  act  recognized  that  this 
mode  of  broadcasting  could  supplement  the 
existing  oommercial  broadcasting  In  assist- 
ing education  and  public  service  nationally. 
There  were  already  In  existence  at  that  time 
over  100  educational  television  stations,  and 
the  pattern  of  growth  continued — more  and 
more  communities  sought  licenses  primarily 
to  support  the  delivery  of  television  pro- 
grams into  the  classroom  as  a  pert  of  the 
educational  enrichment  across  the  country. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Corporation, 
most  of  the  national  support  had  come  from 
private  foundations,  jjertlcularly  the  Ford 
Foundation,  in  1967,  it  was  believed  to  be 
desirable  to  create  a  new  and  different  in- 
stitution that  would  provide  this  national 
leadership.  A  non-profit  corporation,  char- 
tered in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
created;  insulated  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  development  of  programming 
for  broadcasting.  This  insulation  would  also 
permit  the  use  of  private  funds  tn  the  total 
system.  Tlie  system  as  It  stands  today  In- 
cludes 303  television  stations  existing  in  all 
of  the  states  except  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
It  includes  some  400  radio  stattons,  how- 
ever, all  but  one  hundred  are  of  very  low 
power  and  llmltied  utlllBation,  so  there  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  100  qualified  full- 
service  stations  that  constitute  public  broad- 
casting today. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
achieved  the  interconnection  of  the  public 
television  stations  under  the  direction  of 
another  entity  called  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service,  which  manages  the  intercon- 
nection and  schedules  the  national  program- 
ming that  is  made  available  over  that  net- 
work. In  conjunction  with  this,  we  have  in- 
vested funds  in  national  programming  that 
Is  prepared  by  eight  different  production 
centers,  and  all  but  one  are  associated  with 
one  of  these  public  television  stations.  The 
one  exception  la  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  the  producers  of  "Sesame  Street." 
and  this  fall,  producers  of  a  half-hour  read- 
ing show  primarily  beamed  at  those  develop- 
ing reading  skills  at  the  second  grade  level, 
but  presumably  It  will  be  helpful  for  those 
who  have  reading  difficulties  at  other  ages  as 
well. 

Regarding  public  radio,  starting  the  3rd  of 
May,  there  will  be  the  Interconnection  of 
100  full-service  radio  stations  through  an 
organization  called  National  Public  Radio, 
also  funded  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  That  organization  will  pro- 
duce 90  minutes  a  day  of  programming  that 
can  be  fed  to  those  stations.  Presiunably,  that 
program  provision  will  be  expanded  at  a 
later  date. 

The  Corporation  is  governed  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  of  fifteen,  each  having  six-year 
terms,  five  of  them  rotating  every  two  years. 
Presently,  the  chairman  of  the  board  is 
Prank  Pace,  Jr.,  who  has  been  chairman 
since  the  board  was  Initially  appointed  In 
1968.  The  forward  thrust  of  the  Corporation 
is  not  only  to  develop  these  national  serv- 
ices In  the  form  of  Interconnection  and  pro- 
gramming, but  also  to  reinforce  the  capability 
of  the  local  station  to  serve  the  community 
to  which  it  is  licensed,  so  that  our  concern 
is  not  exclusively  to  provide  programming 
from  eight  production  sources,  but  to  permit 
the  station  to  augment  Its  funding  In  such 
a  way  as  to  render  a  larger  service  to  the 
school  system  and  to  its  community.  It  is  our 
objective  to  increase  the  level  of  funding 
for  thoee  particular  stations  as  they  come  on 
the  air  and  endeavor  to  serve  the  needs  of 
their  putlctUar  community. 
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Our  primary  objectives  in  the  future  are 
to  secure  a  higher  coverage  of  the  entire 
peculation  of  the  country.  We  now  have  the 
potential  through  the  existing  stations  to 
reach  about  76%  of  the  television  house- 
holds In  the  country.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  determining  the  number  of  additional  sta- 
tions to  raise  that  up  to  90%  or  96%.  But 
clearly,  we  want  to  make  available  this  serv- 
ice to  those  desiring  it  at  the  local  level. 
The  FCC  makes  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  any  station  goes  on  the  air.  but 
those  in  the  commiinlty  can  indicate  their 
willingness  to  receive  local  public  broad- 
casting. It  is  our  purpose  to  try  to  assist 
communities  where  stations  do  not  exist 
and  where  a  need  has  been  established,  to 
go  through  the  process  of  obtaining  a  license. 

We're  also  In  the  process  of  studying  the 
future  Impact  of  the  evolving  technology 
on  this  particular  system,  and  I  know  this 
Is  of  particTilar  interest  to  your  committee. 
Our  concerns  are  addressed  really  to  three 
basic  areas  of  technology  at  the  present 
time. 

One  of  Immediate  Importance  and  impact 
Is  the  whole  matter  of  CATV  and  the  utUl- 
zatlon  of  the  increased  channel  capacity  that 
will  be  made  available  by  CATV.  The  pres- 
ence of  20.  40.  or  even  80  channels  through 
such  systems  opetas  up  the  possibility  of  a 
greater  flexibility  In  public  service  program- 
ming. One  of  the  limitations  on  television 
at  the  pr«ent  time  is  that  there  is  but  a 
single  channel  in  most  communities.  This 
means  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  selec- 
tive as  to  the  educational  services  that  are 
provided  to  the  schools  during  the  day.  If 
there  were  increased  numbers  of  channels, 
there  could  be  Increased  programming. 

Second  Is  the  whole  matter  of  the  domestic 
satellite  system.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Corporation  is  very  much  involved  in  review- 
ing the  applications  from  several  different 
organizations  to  the  FCC  in  support  of  a 
domestic  satellite  system.  We  feel  that  at  our 
particular  stage  of  development,  satellite 
delivery  can  constitute  a  particular  beneficial 
means  of  distributing  our  program.  We  do 
not  have  the  fixed  system  as  yet  in  terrestlal 
lines  through  the  telephone  company  al- 
thongh  we're  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
secure  triat.  We're  looking  ahead  with  the 
planners  on  the  satellite  system  to  determine 
exactly  what  oiir  future  utilization  can  be. 

The  third  area  is  that  of  the  video  cas- 
sette. The  belief  is  that  a  video  cassette, 
which  is  really  a  recording  of  a  video  pro- 
gram, can  achieve  a  high  utilization,  partic- 
ularly in  the  classroom  service.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  use  a  par- 
ticular program  to  Uluetrate  pointa  at  his 
or  her  convenience  and  timing. 

The  objective  of  the  Corporation  Is  edu- 
cation in  a  broad  sense  of  the  word — learn- 
ing In  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  classroom 
by  extending  the  learning  environment. 
"Our  objective  is  to  provide  dlrerslfled  pro- 
gramming." There  is  no  reason  why  edu- 
cation cannot  be  entertaining  as  well  as 
educational,  as  Seeame  Street  has  proven  so 
well. 

We  have  a  number  of  proposals: 

(1)  Preparation  for  the  high  school  equiv- 
alency test  (GBD)— there  are  60  million 
American  adults  without  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. Perhaps  the  visual  medium  can  be  a 
particular  means  for  preparing  these  people 
to  take  high  school  equivalency  exams. 

(2)  Education  on  issue*  that  tend  to  fall 
outside  the  regular  curriculum,  such  as  our 
Drug  Abuse  program — "The  Turned  On 
(jrlBts" — a  series  of  eight  one-hour  programs 
lUmed  at  parents  and  children,  to  be  viewed 
together  at  hcane;  then  a  series  for  school 
teachm  and  administrators;  and  thirdly, 
six  programs  for  use  in  junior  high  school 
classes — all  of  them  interconnected  in 
theme.  The  Corporation  also  provides  funds 
for  station  promotion  and  community  In- 
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volTAoaent  to  Btlmulftt«  local  dlscus&lonfi. 
curriculum  with  regard  to  environmental 
education  is  also  on  the  agenda,  as  are  bealt^ 
and  nutrition  progranu. 

(3)  The  Corporation  has  made  an  In  vest- 
ment with  funds  in  development  of  hlghtr 
education  off  the  campus,  following  tl|e 
"open  university"  Idea. 

The  Office  of  Education  Is  very  much  in- 
terested in  moving  ahead  with  program m  I rtg 
such  as  Sesame  Street.  The  Corporatioc 
wants  to  provide  a  national  Inventory  9f 
programs  for  school  boards  to  select  froi». 

The  central  problem  U,  of  course,  money. 
In  1968,  $5  million  was  allocated  the  flx«t 
yeftf  (FT  69)  of  the  Corporation's  existence. 
with  $3.6  million  from  private  sources,  espe- 
cially the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  CB$. 
The  second  year  (FY  70)  915  million  W4S 
aUotted,  and  the  third  year,  (FY  1971).  t30 
million  was  appropriated,  with  tS  mtlUcCi 
for  matching  funds  of  non-federal  money, 
for  a  total  that  year  of  about  $27  mlllloa. 
The  most  recent  authorization  was  a  2-ye^ 
authorization  for  FT  71-72,  which  provldeld 
for  $30  million  definitely  plus  up  to  $5  mil- 
lion In  matching  funds  for  a  total  of  $^ 
million  for  FT  72. 

In  1967,  our  aim  was  to  achieve  long-ran^ 
financing,  eventually  reaching  our  objective 
of  $100  million  annually.  We  did  not  secure 
this,  and  each  year  that  appropriations  anid 
authorizations  came  under  review,  we  ha»e 
hoped  the  administration  would  make  a  ra- 
quest  for  such  long-range  financing.  We 
would  hope  that  bearings  wo\ild  provide  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  appropriate  mod^ 
of  financing. 

The  Corporation  believes  there  Is  a  gre4t 
potential  for  public  service — not  to  compel 
with  commercial  broadcasting,  but  to  8uppl«- 
ment  and  extend  it.  The  Corporation  can  be 
the  means  of  providing  leadership.  ' 

Hastings.  What  Is  your  relationship  wltp 
commercial  networks? 

lilACT.  We  havent  had  any  conflict  with 
commercial  broadcasters — In  fact,  CBS  h4s 
generously  contributed  to  public  broadcast- 
ing. Their  attitude  Is  that  Public  Broadcast- 
ing IB  filling  a  spectrum  of  broadcasting  th$t 
they  cannot  cover. 

In  many  cases.  Public  Broadcasting  can  Ue 
an  area  of  Innovation.  I  have  been  lntereate|l 
to  see  some  of  the  techniques  (e.g.,  Hewamp 
Street)  picked  up  by  commercial  televUlo^. 
The  Corporation's  objective  Is  not  to  com- 
pete for  a  whole  audience,  but  to  a  selectlvfe 
audience. 

HacKi.KS.  What  about  Pay  Television? 

Mact.  The  closest  thing  to  pay  television 
will  probably  be  cable  tv.  It  U  primarily 
attractive  to  viewers  because  It  provides  addi- 
tional programs  that  won't  cut  Into  our  audt- 
ence.  Cable  tv  will  extend  our  audience. 
It  Is  a  very  promising  potential.  Wis 
dont  want  a  system  where  there  Is  lnad«- 
quate  channeling. 

Hansen.  I  was  at  the  "open  university"  in 
England  last  week  and  was  surprised  to  leam 
that  they  consider  broadcasting  a  minor  com- 
ponent to  their  concept.  What  relative  pa«t 
do  you  see  broadcasting  playing  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Mact.  I  am  hesitant  abont  employing  tte 
British  prototype  because  the  British  purpose 
was  politically  quite  different  from  ours— 
the  British  were  trying  to  g«t  more  people 
into  higher  education.  The  Labor  Oovem- 
ment  wanted  to  give  them  a  second  chance. 

Our  approach  is  to  work  with  a  number  of 
localities  In  order  to  study  what  the  American 
model  should  be.  Presently,  educatora  In  thp 
country  are  concerned  with  the  continuing 
Investment  in  construction  of  facilities  anH 
the  numbers  of  students  in  higher  education. 
This  is  because  If  you  look  at  our  population 
statistics,  you  wlU  see  a  steady  growth  in 
the  numbers  of  potential  college  students 
over  the  next  ten  years,  followed  by  a  period 
of  falling  off.  So  we  are  Interested  In  finding 
alternatives.  There  are  certain  phases  of  cur>- 
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riculum  that  can  be  handled  by  the  medium 
and  can  be  received  by  a  large  variety  and 
nvmiber  of  students.  Ratio,  which  costs  only 
10%  of  TV  broadcasting,  Is  another  pos- 
slbUlty. 

But  we  want  to  make  siire  that  the  Invest- 
ment Is  not  ]u8t  in  the  material  Itself.  We 
must  also  have  a  pre-planning  and  testing 
operation  and  a  post-production  evaluation. 
This  was  one  of  the  strengths  of  Sesame 
Street,  and  although  we  may  not  find  it  as 
easy  to  quantify  the  results  at  the  college 
level,  these  are  nevertheless  Important  com- 
ponents of  a  program. 

Brown.  I  am  Interested  In  securing  written 
information  about  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  local  stations. 

Mact.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  four 
types  of  administrative  governance  In  public 
television : 

(1)  Community  stations  In  major  metro- 
politan areas — there  are  about  40  of  these. 
The  accoxmtable  body  in  this  case  would  be 
the  "leadership  community"  which  initiated 
and  iB  responsible  for  the  station. 

(2)  A  Board  of  Regents  of  trustees  of  a 
state  or  public  university  is  the  second  type 
of  governance  (with  the  exception  of  Brig- 
ham  Toung  University  in  Utah,  which  is  the 
only  non-public  school  participating). 

(3)  Local,  city,  or  county  school  boards  are 
also  licensed  to  operate  public  broadcasting 
stations. 

(4)  Separate  commisedons  or  authorities 
created  by  the  state  legislature  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  c^jerating  public  t^evlslon  stations 
are  the  final  type.  This  Is  an  increasing  trend, 
and  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  number 
of  state  networks. 

Bbown.  What  about  the  funding? 

Mact.  Generally,  the  funds  come  two- 
thirds  from  state  and  local  sources,  while 
one-third  are  raised  from  private  sources. 
These  axe  all  independent  stations,  and  de- 
cisions are  made  by  the  stations  on  pro- 
gramming. We  provide  an  Inventory  of  pro- 
grams which  are  available  to  the  stations, 
and  there  Is  an  Interplay  between  the  sta- 
tions and  the  network  In  determining  their 
scheduling. 

BoRKXNBAGXN.  To  What  extent  Is  Interfer- 
ence from  the  g;ovemment  a  problem? 

Mact.  There  are  no  strings  attached — no 
Interference  by  the  federal  government,  par- 
tlciilarly  the  executive  branch.  When  the 
Corporation  was  first  proposed,  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  public  television  might 
become  a  mouthpiece  for  the  administration. 
But  our  stations  have  been  quite  free  In 
commenting,  and  some  think  that  we  have 
been  less  than  sympathetic.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  been  called  the  "Corporation 
for  Patsy  Broadcasting"  because  we  have 
been  too  accommodating  of  the  administra- 
tion. So  you  might  say  that  'we  are  on  a 
tightrope. 

The  Corporation,  however.  Is  not  the  party 
that  determines  the  format  and  content  of 
a  pwxtlcular  broadcast.  We  provide  the  fund- 
ing to  the  producer  to  develop  a  program  or 
series  on  a  particular  subject — drugs,  fca: 
example — and  then  the  decisions  as  to  writ- 
ers, directors,  etc.  are  entirely  up  to  the 
station  that  produces  the  programs. 

WoLiTOSBTnuiEK.  If,  for  example,  a  local 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  Inter- 
ested In  tislng  "The  Tumed-On  Crisis",  could 
they  contact  you  directly  to  arrange  for  It? 

Mact.  No,  they  would  have  to  work 
through  their  local  station.  We  try  to  en- 
list  the  cooperation  of  such  groups  as  the 
JC's,  however,  In  making  the  programs  more 
effective  and  In  disseminating  them  through- 
out the  community. 

FazNZKU  The  Corporation  Is  a  free-stand- 
ing agency? 

Mact.  Yea,  If  free-standing  means  non- 
profit. 

FazNzxL.  No,  what  I  mean  Is  that  you 
are   Insulated  from  the  President  by  your 
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Board;  and  you  are  Insulated  from  Congress 
also,  if  long-range  financing  is  provided. 

Simpson.  What  federal  programs  provide 
support? 

Mact.  The  Office  of  Education  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  giving  program  support  to  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop,  but  no  other 
program  support  beyond  that.  But  OE  has 
been  important  In  supporting  facilities 
through  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Fa- 
cilities Act.  This  is  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram. In  the  current  parlance,  which  pro- 
vides funds  to  Individual  new  stations  to 
assist  them  In  going  on  the  air,  or  to  exist- 
ing stations  to  improve  their  facilities. 
$16  million  was  authorized  for  last  jrear, 
and  $il  million  was  appropriated  by  the 
House. 

Denning.  The  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  the  Office  of  Education 
are  the  two  principal  bankers.  We  make 
grants  to  production  centers  which  are  all 
associated  with  local  stations  (except  for 
the  Children's  Television  Workshop).  In 
addition,  a  number  of  stations  produce  pro- 
grams (primarily  Intended  for  local  use) 
out  of  their  own  budgets. 

PowKLL.  Once  you  have  the  programs,  how 
do  you  get  the  listeners,  and  how  do  you 
get  the  teachers  to  use  educational  televi- 
sion in  their  classes,  particularly  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels? 

Mact.  It's  not  easy.  Our  educational  sys- 
tem is  decentralized — there  are  24,000  school 
districts.  But  we  try  to  assist  the  stations  In 
their  dealings  wltii  the  school  systems,  par- 
ticularly in  developing  programs.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  program- 
ming that  Is  being  used  In  the  school  sys- 
tems. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Education  Indicates  that  three-fourths  of 
the  schools  have  television  facilities  avail- 
able. 

But  we  need  more  promotion  of  materials, 
especially  ^e  quality  products  that  are  not 
made  known  to  the  public.  Local  origination 
Is  terribly  Important.  Also,  we  hope  that 
more  VHF  allocations  will  be  made  available, 
so  that  you  won't  have  to  have  the  fingers 
of  a  safecracker  to  tune  In  a  program. 


Corporation  roi  Public  Broadcasting, 
Washington,  MzMOEANDnic 

Apan,  7,   1971. 
To:  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion St  Training. 
Prom:   John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Corporation  for 

Public  Broadcasting. 
Subject:     Telemedla    Education    Program- 
ming. 

In  the  educational  dilemma  facing  Amer- 
ica today,  we  In  the  Corporation  see  a  need 
on  many  sides  for  what  we  propose  to  call 
Telemedla  Education.  This  Is  a  process  of 
serving  many  individuals  with  the  versatile 
educational  tools  that  now  exist.  We  believe 
this  Is  a  process  In  which  the  Corp>oratlon 
must  take  part.  Accordingly,  the  Corporation 
has  presented  the  foUowlng  outline  of  proj- 
ects In  Telemedla  Education  to  our  Board 
of  Directors  and  to  our  Advlscnry  Committee 
of  National  Organizations. 

The  recommendations  we  have  proposed 
to  the  Board  fall  into  four  categories:  Gen* 
eral  Educational  Development,  the  Environ- 
ment, Health  Education,  and  the  External 
College  Degree  Program.  Over  the  next  three 
years,  we  anticipate  spending  10  million  dol- 
lars on  a  total  of  twenty-one  projects  in 
these  categories.  The  result  shotild  be  an  in- 
ventory of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
hours  of  TV  and  radio  programs,  most  of 
them  useful  over  at  least  three  years. 

What,  then,  should  the  Corporation  do  for 
education  over  the  next  three  years?  First,  we 
propose  to  put  public  broadcasting  to  work  on 
behalf  of  the  seventy-three  million  Americans 
over  eighteen  who  have  not  received  a  high 
school  diploma.  We  propose  to  offer  these  mil- 
lions who  are  of  sufficient  literacy  a  way  of 
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preparing  for  the  General  Educational  Devel- 
opment tests.  Today,  these  are  vlrtuaUy 
standard  through  the  60  states  and  the  tw- 
rltories,  and  last  year,  some  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  toe*  them.  I  predict 
that  by  the  spring  of  1974,  public  broadcast- 
ing will  be  helping  more  than  one  million 
individuals  to  prepsu^  for  those  exams. 

The  tests  are  administered  nationally  by 
"CASE",  the  Oommlaslon  on  Accreditation  of 
Service  Experiences,  part  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  They  tell  us  that  six- 
ty-two percent  take  the  test  for  Job  Im- 
provement, thirty-five  percent  for  advanced 
training  or  education,  and  three  percent  for 
their  own  satisfaction. 

In  G-E-D,  they  test  for  comprehension  In 
five  basic  areas:  Math,  Natural  Sciences,  So- 
cial Studies,  Literature  and  Expression,  or 
Grammar. 

I  propose  that  the  Corporation  initiate  and 
then  manage  the  creation  of  top-quality 
broadcast  and  printed  materials  to  educate 
Americans  for  those  five  tests.  I  see  these 
steps: 

First,  I  would  want  our  own  staff  to  rerlew 
the  standards,  the  slight  variations  between 
States,  the  testing  procedures,  the  different 
ways  the  States  mtmage  G-E-D,  and  the  ma- 
terials and  methods  already  In  use. 

Second,  as  soon  as  practicable,  we  would 
form  a  small  Advisory  Committee:  several 
key  academicians,  representatives  of  public 
broadcasting,  and  creative  and  audience  re- 
search specialists. 

Third,  we  would  study  the  potential  stu- 
dents. We  need  to  know  so  much  about  who 
they  are.  Not  the  least  Important  question 
mark  Is  what  It  will  take  to  motivate  tbem 
to  return  to  semi-formal  education. 

Fourth,  we  would  Intensify  discussions 
with  certain  public  TV  agencies  about  pro- 
ducing parts  of  the  total  course.  In  this 
connection  we  discerned  that  three  agen- 
cies In  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  and  South  Caro- 
lina have  had  plans  of  their  own  to  produce 
a  new  Q-E-D  broadcast  series.  Our  staff  has 
already  met  with  the  General  Managers  of 
these  agencies  and  determined  that  there  Is 
a  very  ready  willingness  among  all  of  them  to 
merge  their  Interests  into  a  national  project 
managed  by  the  Corporation. 

Fifth,  a  metlculo\is  process  of  curriculum 
design  must  be  started.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  Reading  Comprehension  Is  the  one  area 
out  of  all  five  that  we  should  stress.  But  this 
would  be  a  decision  for  the  capable  academi- 
cians we  hope  to  Involve  In  the  project.  By 
working  with  several  production  agencies,  we 
would  expect  to  have  three  of  the  five  po- 
tential courses  In  the  studio  by  one-year 
from  now.  We  would  target  them  for  coii^>le- 
tlon  by  December,  1972,  along  with  the  an- 
cillary materials.  Then,  the  final  two  strands 
could  be  completed  by  September,  1973. 

The  one  characteristic  that  all  of  these 
courses  must  have  Is  top  quality.  Whether  we 
are  contributing  to  an  individual's  personal 
growth  or  helping  him  toward  a  better  Job, 
we  must  do  everything  our  resources  per- 
mit to  deserve  and  hold  bis  attention. 

We  believe  there  is  a  very  natural  link  be- 
tween O-E-D  and  the  current,  extensive  need 
for  vocational  education.  So  we  would  pro- 
pose that  the  Corporation  initiate  one  ex- 
perimental series  in  vocational  education. 
This  certainly  Is  not  undiscovered  land  for 
public  broadcasters.  Just  as  one  example,  the 
South  Carolina  ETV  Center  has  at  least  four- 
teen vocational  ed  projects  in  the  works  or  In 
prospect  at  this  time,  everything  from  train- 
ing car-wash  operators  to  fork-lift  operators. 
And  the  need?  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics advises,  for  example,  that  the  nation  wlU 
require  one  hundred  thousand  more  hos- 
pital attendants  every  year  during  this  dec- 
ade. 

Now,  our  priority  Number  Two:  series  on 
issues  of  present  concern  to  the  American 
people.  Last  Fall's  Lou  Harris  poll  for  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Environmental  Center 
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showed  a  greater  concern  about  pollution 
than  any  other  community  problem:  thirty- 
four  percent  listed  It  as  the  biggest  threat  of 
aU. 

Among  our  own  constituents,  three-fourths 
of  the  station  managers  were  saying  more 
than  a  year  ago  that  their  first  educational 
Job  must  be  to,  as  they  put  It,  "create  a  na- 
tional passion"  for  clean  air  and  water. 

So,  the  problem  is  there,  and  the  public  is 
concerned.  We  propose  to  respond  in  the 
following  ways,  drawing  on  the  pattern  of 
"The  Turned  On  Crisis." 

First,  we  will  Invite  a  station  to  produce 
in  1972  a  series  of  thirteen  programs  on  the 
environment,  for  a  general,  at-home  audi- 
ence. 

Second,  we  will  contract  with  National 
Public  Radio  to  produce  a  series  of  radio 
features,  also  during  1972.  These  will  be  for  a 
general  audience,  also. 

Third,  we  see  the  need  for  an  In-school 
series  of  twenty-minute  programs,  fifteen 
In  all.  for  Fourtti  through  Sixth  Graders.  We 
expect  that  those  programs  can  be  com- 
pleted by  October,  1972. 

Finally,  a  course  for  teachers:  Six  half- 
hours  available  by  a  year  from  now. 

Surely  If  there  Is  anything  that  will  affect 
our  environment.  It  is  population  overrun — 
a  population  doubling  every  thirty-seven 
years.  We  hold,  along  with  the  President's 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  that  the  fact  of  more  and 
more  people  must  be  a  national  concern. 
And  we  cannot  afford  the  Itixury  of  thinking 
only  of  ourselves.  Forty  percent  of  the  people 
in  undeveloped  lands  are  under  fifteen.  What 
happens  when  they  have  famlUes?  It's  al- 
ready happening  In  India:  a  billion  people 
by  the  year  two  thousand  1  Two  and  a  half 
million  houses  needed  every  year,  to  keep  up. 

And  so,  we  recommend  a  block  of  series 
on  population:  a  special  television  evening 
on  the  subject,  proposed  for  next  spring,  an 
inventory  of  radio  features  and  spot  an- 
nounoements  to  be  produced  by  NPR  for  the 
secondary-school  level  and  put  Into  distri- 
bution next  winter,  and  six  half-hour  pro- 
grams for  teachers.  These  would  be  planned 
this  FaU,  piloted,  tested,  and  then  produced 
in  the  Summer  of  1972. 

We  want  to  respond  to  another  very  vi- 
brant concern  of  the  American  people.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  fibers  of  law  that  bind 
their  society.  Opinion  Research  found  that 
eighty-one  percent  of  the  public  believe  that 
the  worst  national  problem  is  the  break- 
down In  law  and  order.  Lawlessness  hurts, 
but  It's  only  one  facet  of  a  broader  sub- 
ject area.  Where  does  law  fit  In  our  commu- 
nity? In  the  lives  of  our  children?  How 
many  of  us  really  know  our  rights  as  ten- 
ants, as  witnesses,  as  parents  of  a  Juvenile 
delinquent?  There  is  need  for  a  large  educa- 
tional Job.  We  propose  to  contract  for  three 
series — eight  half -hours  for  a  general  audi- 
ence to  be  prepared  by  Pall,  1972;  fifteen  pro- 
grams for  elementary  school  to  be  available 
for  broadcast  that  same  Pall;  and  five  pro- 
grams for  the  In-servlce  education  of 
teachers. 

Next,  our  third  priority,  one  that  touches 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  It  Is  Health, 
what  the  World  Health  Organization  con- 
siders "a  state  of  complete  physical,  mental, 
and  social  well-being,  and  not  merely  the 
absence  of  disease  or  Infirmity." 

In  his  health  message  of  February  18,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  laid  out  the  problem: 

"It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  our  entire  country," 
he  said,  "to  educate  and  encourage  each  of 
our  citizens  to  develop  sensible  health  prac- 
tices. Yet  we  have  given  remarkably  little  at- 
tention to  the  health  education  of  our  peo- 
ple." 

Mr.  Nixon  sees  the  lack  of  a  "national  In- 
strument" In  this  field.  We  propose  that  pub- 
lic broadcasting  share  In  the  efforts  to  fill 
this  void. 
First,  ten  programs  for  elementary-school 
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children.  They  could  be  completed  by  Octo- 
ber, 1972. 

Next,  the  vise  of  radio  for  a  radio-oriented 
audience:  the  Junior  High  School  Students. 
We  propose  the  completion  by  a  year  from 
now  of  a  campaign  of  radio  spots.  And  we'd 
also  recommend  an  in-school  series  for  Jun- 
ior High:  ten  programs,  which  could  be  "in 
the  can"  by  September,  1972.  And,  here  too, 
we  reoommend  a  short  broadcast  course  for 
teachers.  Ten  units  in  all,  whltih  on  a  fast 
track  could  be  finished  by  a  year  from  this 
Summer. 

Within  Health  Education,  we  see  two  other 
areas  of  concern — an  obligation  to  keep  ham- 
mering at  the  drug  problem,  and  a  need  to 
counter  America's  nutritional  deficits. 

The  "Turned  On  Crisis"  drug  project  was 
an  enormous  success  this  Spring,  and  we 
hope  it  will  hit  even  more  vital  areas  this 
Fan. 

But  one  series  won't  finish  the  Job.  So  we 
urge  the  production  of  a  new  set  of  TV  pro- 
grams for  adults.  These  should  be  distributed 
next  Spring.  And  we  would  recommend  radio 
spots  and  feattu-es  designed  for  teen -aged 
radio  listeners.  These  could  be  in  circulation 
by  Fall,  1972.  For  Nutrition  Education,  I  am 
recommending  a  similar  pattern:  eight  TV 
programs  to  be  turned  out  In  the  Fall  of  1972, 
and  a  variety  al  radio  spot  announcements 
for  the  Junior  high  schotd  level.  These  ought 
to  be  in  distribution  during  the  seventy- 
two — seventy-three  school  year. 

Our  final  category  has  to  do  with  some- 
thing that  has  Just  become  visible  on  the 
academic  horizon:  providing  college  degrees 
for  those  who  cannot,  or  won't,  attend  college 
formally. 

It's  a  vast,  untapped  area.  And  Interest  In 
it  has  sprouted  In  the  offices  of  many  an 
educator,  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges  to  the  Chancellor  of 
SUNT 

We  believe  CPB  should  take  part  In  this 
process  of  defining  and  perfecting  a  new  ap- 
proach to  higher  education.  We  see  a  three- 
step  project.  First,  an  essential  study  of  the 
potential,  infinitely  varied  "student  body." 
Then,  a  period  of  curriculum  design.  This 
would  lead  to  production  of  one  basic  col- 
lege course,  made  up  of  thirteen  TV  units. 
We  would  budget  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a 
piece  for  these  programs. 

The  current  departure  in  thinking  about 
college-level  education  has  received  its  great- 
est boost  from  Britain's  Open  University, 
which  began  this  January  1.  The  combined 
efforts  of  BBC  producers  with  professors,  re- 
searchers, and  "education  technologlsu" 
have  been  harnessed  to  provide  TV  and  radio 
college  courses  toward  an  accredited  degree 
for  a  large  percent  of  the  British  population 
who  never  had  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
higher  education.  This  important  project  has 
t>een  several  years  In  the  making  and  had 
generated  great  support  In  England.  Of  the 
43,000  adults  who  applied  for  admission  only 
25,000  could  be  accepted.  One  in  three  of 
these  students  Is  a  teacher,  one  In  ten  a 
housewife. 

Looking  back  at  all  the  projects  we've  rec- 
ommended, I  might  mention,  finally,  the 
matter  of  distribution.  At  the  most,  five  of 
the  TV  series  would  benefit  from  slmulta- 
neoxis  broadcast  through  PBS.  The  balance — 
the  school  and  teacher  series — could  Just  as 
well  be  sent  down  the  line  by  PBS  at  off- 
hours  for  stations  to  tape  and  hold  for  local 
use  later  on. 

"Channeltnc  Education's  Cballkhge" 
(An  address  by  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  President, 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  be- 
fore the   National   Association   of   Broad- 
casters,  Chicago,    m.,   March   29,    1971) 
I^kdles  and  gentlemen  ...  I  am  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  be  here  today  and 
want  to  extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  10,- 
000  people  who  work  In  public  broadcasting. 
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my  heartiest  wl«he«  for  a  successful  coi^- 
ventlon  and  an  even  more  successful  year. 
Like  everyone  else,  I"ve  read  the  prolifer- 
ating stories  about  the  gloom  and  doom  suO- 
poaedly  prevalent  In  commercial  broadcast- 
ing. 

While  I  have  read  theee  stories,  I  ha»e 
also  read  the  statistics.  And  I  simply  cai>- 
not  beUeve  that  any  enterprise  that  occupies 
five  hovm  uaA  50  minutes  of  the  average 
family's  time  each  day  Is  breathing  Its  la*t 
gasp. 

I  did  not  come  here  today,  however,  to  prf- 
tend  to  know  more  about  your  business  th»n 
you  do.  but  rather  to  talk  about  the  bu^- 
nsBs  I  know  best:  public  broadcasting,  px 
this  time,  I  hope  to  clear  up  some  of  t»e 
confusion  that  I  know  exists  regarding  pub- 
lic radio  and  television  ...  to  give  you  Ky 
conception  of  how  your  enterprise  and  ml»e 
relate  .  .  .  and— let  there  be  no  amblg\iHy 
about   It — to  seek   your   active  support. 

I  firmly  beUere  that  the  future  of  com- 
mercial and  public  broadcasting  Is  Inextrldi.- 
bly  entwined  and  that,  to  a  large  extent,  we 
will  rise  or  fall  together.  Neither  of  us  wishes 
to  fall  and  therefore  I  would  Uke  to  Inql- 
cate  how  I  think  we  may  Jointly  rise. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  commer- 
cial and  public  broadcasting  make  a  very 
odd  couple  who  have  no  place  on  the  saoie 
dial  together.  But  if  the  profit  motive  a»d 
public  service  cannot  thrive  slde-by-slde  dn 
the  airwaves,  how  can  we  expect  them  suc- 
cessfully to  combine  In  the  rest  of  our  ap- 
clety? 

Book  stores  and  public  libraries  have  both 
managed  quite  well  In  America  since  ttio 
beginning  of  our  country,  and  both  ha^e 
contributed  to  the  literacy  of  our  people. 
The  analogy  speaks  for  Itself,  and  I  malji- 
taln  that  the  contribution  of  broedcaSt- 
Ing  is  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be  be- 
cause of  Its  dual  nature. 

Public  broadcasting  has  come  far  in  t|ie 
last  two  years,  and  to  understand  public 
broadcasting.  I  believe  you  should  know  soijie 
of  the  recent  facts  of  our  activity. 

Pact  One  Is  that  public  broadcasting,  1971. 
is  an  extensive  well-established  system.  PuIj- 
lic  television  stations  now  number  203  atid 
are  located  in  every  State  except  Alaska. 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  Complementltig 
these  are  480  n  on -commercial  radio  stations, 
104  of  which  meet  standards  that  qualify 
them  as  "full-service"  stations.  i 

The  stations  are  linked  by  two  netwoifk- 
ing  organizations:  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service,  which  provides  "live"  delivery  of 
programming  to  176  TV  stations,  and  na- 
tional Public  Radio,  which  will  begin  Maj  3 
to  interconnect  some  100  radio  statlotis. 
Consequently.  It  can  be  said  that — ^In  size 
at  least — the  system  of  public  broadcasting 
has  grown  up.  I 

Fact  Two  Is  really  not  a  fact,  but  bn 
opinion.  It  Is.  however,  an  opinion  widely 
shared:  namely,  that  public  broadcastlbg 
has  matured  In  quality  as  well.  Along  wltBi  a 
number  of  commercial  stations,  we  are  flhe 
happy  home  of  "Sesame  Street,"  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  historic  series.  o\ii  lineup  in- 
cludes such  programs  as  "Civilisation,"  "The 
Advocates."  "Black  Journal,"  "NET  Play- 
house" and  "The  Prench  Chef."  There  Is  no 
need  to  elaborate  on  this  progranmilng,  jTor 
I  know  you  read  the  radio-TV  pages  as  thor- 
oughly as  anyone. 

Pact  Three  is  that  public  broadcasting.!  In 
addition  to  growing  bigger  and  hopefijlly 
better,  has  developed  a  sharpened  sense  of 
direction  and  purpose.  We  know  better  now 
where  we  are  going,  and  we  have  begun  to 
take  the  steps  to  get  there.  < 

When  Congress  wrote  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967,  the  legislation  that  4^- 
thorlzed  the  establishment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  it  stated  tl^at 
CPB  ^ould  promote  the  growth  and  devtl- 
opment  of  public  broadcasting  and  foster  1  he 
production  of  programming  of  quality  Ob- 
tained from  diverse  sources.  It  enumerated 
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some  sfjeclflc  duties,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  interconnection,  but  In  general,  we 
were  given  considerable  latitude  in  our  man- 
date. 

In  interpreting  this  mandate,  we  have 
broken  new  programming  ground,  best  sym- 
bolized by  "Sesame  Street,"  and  have  begun 
to  test  other  frontiers  through  radio  and  TV 
experimentation  centers  and  film  projects. 

We  have  diversified  our  sources  of  produc- 
tion by  designating  seven  TV  stations  as 
national  production  centers  and  giving  them 
the  funding  to  enable  them  to  become  regu- 
lar contributors  to  the  national  schedule. 

We  have  operated  general -support  grant 
programs  for  stations  to  Increase  their  local 
strength,  and  we  have  helped  develop  the 
production  skills  of  many  of  these  stations 
through  program  grant  competitions. 

We  have  begun  to  research  our  audience 
and  our  programming  and,  going  In  the 
other  direction,  we  have  reached  out  to  the 
public  to  inform  them  of  what  we  are  doing. 
But  perbape  most  Importantly,  we  have 
conducted  a  fundamental,  down-to-the- 
bones  analysis  of  public  broadcasting  to 
determine  what  our  proper  role  is  and  how 
we  may  best  serve.  And  we  have  concluded — 
not  surprisingly — that  our  chief  value  to 
the  nation  lies  in  education.  Not  only  in 
education  that  complements  classroom 
activity;  not  only  in  education  for  the 
young;  not  only  in  education  tied  to  '  ooks — 
but  education  in  all  its  forms;  for  the  young, 
the  old  and  the  in-between;  education  both 
formal  and  Informal,  tied  to  the  classroom 
in  some  cases  and  In  others  tied  only  to  the 
question  of  what  life  Is  all  about. 

For  a  moment,  put  Eislde  your  role  as 
broadcasters  to  examine,  as  citizens,  tax- 
payers and  parents,  the  disconcerting  state 
of  our  educational  system. 

The  word  "crisis"  Is  often  bandied  about 
carelessly,  yet  when  applied  to  education, 
the  weight  of  evidence  Indicates  it  Is  not 
being  misused. 

America,  1971,  believes  that  the  Ideal  of 
the  fullest  possible  education  few  everyone 
Is  no  longer  acceptable  simply  as  an  ideal; 
thinking  individuals  agree  it  must  become 
fact.  The  Impulse  arises  not  only  from  the 
spirit  that  says  full  education  Is  a  birthright 
In  our  affluent  land,  but  also  from  the  con- 
clusion of  hard-headed  realists  that  our 
society  will  not  continue  to  progress  without 
a  significant  increase  In  the  educational 
attainment  of  our  population.  Pull  educa- 
tion. In  other  words.  Is  not  only  proper;  It 
has  become  necessary. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  if  we  hope  to 
halt  the  poverty  cycle,  we  must  train  the 
young  poor  out  of  It.  We  must  help  give  them 
the  personal  ability  to  capture  and  hold  a 
worthwhile  Job,  for  this  Is  the  only  true  road 
to  self-pride  and  self-sufficiency. 

We  take  great  pride  In  the  fact  that  Illit- 
eracy has  been  slashed  by  80  percent  In  this 
century,  with  the  result  that  today  only  two 
.\raerlcans  out  of  100  cannot  read  or  write. 
But  grave  questions  have  been  raised  about 
how  icell  this  "fortunate"  98  percent  can  read 
and  write.  Some  experts  have  even  suggested 
that  as  many  as  halt  of  all  adults  may  lack 
the  competency  to  function  successfully  In 
our  world  of  words.  Regardless  of  the  per- 
centage, the  fact  is  that  vast  numbers  of 
our  popiilation  cannot  pass  the  intelligence 
tests  for  the  armed  services,  cannot  success- 
fully fill  out  ".heir  Income  tax  forms  and 
cannot  appreciate  why  they  should  continue 
to  struggle  within  a  society  whose  laws  and 
Justice  they  cannot  understand  and  whose 
rewards  they  cannot  share.  Hence,  the  genesis 
of  that  phrase  that  Is  a  road  sign  of  our 
times:  '"The  functional  illiterate." 

It  has  become  well-established  that  a  high 
school  diploma  Is  the  minimum  passport  to 
economic  well-being  In  the  United  States. 
Yet  nearly  half  of  our  working-age  popula- 
tion— some  60  million  citizens  over  the  age  of 
25 — lack  this  passport.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
both  frl^tenlng  and  Instructive  to  note  that 
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95  percent  of  the  inmates  who  enter  our 
prisons  are  part  of  this  number  and  that 
two-thirds  of  all  mental  patients  in  a  sample 
state.  New  York,  also  fall  in  this  category. 
But  dramatic  examples  tell  only  a  small 
part  of  our  educatlo»nal  dilemma.  Everywhere 
we  are  witnessing  a  growing  demand  for 
Tnore  schools,  more  teachers  and  better  edu- 
cation. Yet  everywhere  there  is  an  equal  de- 
mand that  all  this  be  done  for  less  money. 
Everywhere  we  hear  parents  asking  why 
Johnny  can't  read  and,  most  everywhere,  we 
read  that  another  school  bond  has  been  de- 
feated. Simultaneously,  the  catalogue  of  our 
educational  needs  grows  and  grows. 

Research  now  clearly  indicates  that  the 
pre-school  years  are  critically  formative  In  an 
Individual's  development — a  time  when  most 
of  a  person's  I.Q.  will  be  established,  for 
better  or  worse.  If  we  are  to  be  true  to  the 
principle  of  the  fullest  possible  education, 
we  must  consequently  Improve  and  extend 
pre-school  education. 

Further,  it  is  true  that  when  Johnny  con- 
tinues Into  grade  school  he  often  cant  read 
well.  In  fact,  studies  have  shown  that  as 
many  as  half  the  nation's  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  10  may  suffer  from  defi- 
ciencies in  reading — the  most  fundamental 
learning  skill  and  the  foxindatlon  on  which 
all  subsequent  education  Is  built.  And  so,  un- 
questionably, we  must  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  the  right  to  read  belongs  to  all 
Americans.  And  somehow,  at  whatever  cost, 
we  must  Insure  this  right. 

Slowly,  too  slowly,  we  are  also  recognizing 
that  not  everyone  Is  suited  for  formal,  aca- 
demic education  and  that  skilled  plumbers 
are  in  as  much  demand  as  PhJi.'s — and  more 
so.  If  your  pipe's  sprung  a  leak.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  our  people  have  developed  the 
false  notion  that  dignity  In  one's  work  comes 
only  with  a  white  collar,  and  the  millennia- 
old  pride  of  craftsmanship  has  been  lost.  As 
a  result,  we  curse  when  our  auto  sputters 
dead  on  the  way  from  the  garage,  and  If  we 
want  a  long-term  solution,  we  say  that  voca- 
tional education  must  be  Improved  and 
made  the  equal  of  education  In  letters. 

Then  there  are  the  social  demands  being 
placed  on  schools.  Somehow,  too,  these  mxisz 
be  accommodated.  We  need  safe  drivers  and 
healthier,  stronger  youth,  and  the  schools 
must  do  their  part  In  training  them.  We 
need  to  warn  youngsters  of  the  dangers  of 
drugs,  and  where  better  to  teach  this  lesson 
than  In  school?  We  have  come  to  recognize 
that  before  very  long  humankind  may  gas 
smd  poison  our  planet  out  of  existence;  we 
most  certainly  can't  let  that  happen.  So  our 
youngsters  must  be  taught  constructive  ways 
to  make  our  environment  not  Just  last,  but 
prosper.  And  this  means  yet  another  very 
legitimate  task  for  the  schools. 

Clearly,  our  teachers  must  be  "re-taught" 
themselves  on  many  of  these  subjects.  We 
cannot  send  them  all  back  to  college.  But 
somehow  we'll  lick  that  problem,  too. 

And  speaking  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, we  must  somehow  greatly  increase 
their  capacity,  for  we  all  want  our  children 
to  go  to  college.  Yet  our  colleges,  like  the 
rest  of  our  educational  institutions,  are 
hurting  and  hurting  badly.  It  was,  I  thought, 
a  revealing  commentary  on  our  times  when 
Notre  Dame  broke  Its  decades-old  tradition 
of  refusing  post-season  football  bowl  bids — 
not  for  athletic  glory,  but  to  help  pay  the 
bills  for  the  whole  university.  In  1960,  2.8 
million  young  people  attended  our  colleges 
and  universities.  That  number  has  since  al- 
most tripled,  and  the  resulting  strains  are 
apparent.  But  we  must  make  a  college  edu- 
cation available  to  all  who  have  the  ability. 
How?  is  the  question. 

The  same  cannonbalUng  pace  of  our  times 
constantly  demands  that  people  who  have 
already  completed  school  learn  more.  The 
burden  on  our  policemen,  for  example,  has 
become  astounding,  and  they  are  called  on 
to  be,  among  other  things,  sociologist,  min- 
ister and  lawyer  all  In  one.  We  must  help 
increase  their  ability  to  fill  this  role.  Similar 
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"re-training"  is  also  required  by  nxirses  and 
doctors,  by  technicians  of  all  kinds,  by  busi- 
nessmen and  their  employees,  and  so  on  the 

list  goes.  

These  are  some  of  the  most  urgent  de- 
mands being  imposed  on  our  educational  sys- 
tem today.  They  are  Imposing — almost  over- 
whelming. 

But  stop  Tor  a  moment  and  consider  an 
even  more  overwhelming  fact,  namely,  that 
by  the  year  2000  our  nation  will  be  the  home 
of  100  million  more  Americans  than  are 
alive  today  and  that  each  of  the  problems  I 
have  enumerated  will  be  multiplied  by  this 
added  factor. 

I  have  obviously  been  leading  up  to  a  point 
and  It  is  this,  that  public  broadcasting  can 
help  considerably  to  bring  the  price  of  ftfll 
education  within  our  reach  .  .  .  without  a 
sacrifice  In  quality.  The  question  Is:  Do  we 
want  the  fullest  possible  education  badly 
enough  to  pay  for  It? 

I  believe  that  "Sesame  Street"  has  shown 
that  television  must  be  used  in  meeting  the 
educational  challenge  and  that  American 
education  will  never  be  quite  the  same  be- 
cause of  this  historic  series.  For  It  has 
forced  us  to  the  conclusion  that  If  educa- 
tional television  can  be  effective  at  the  pre- 
school level,  It  can  be  Just  as  effective  at  any 
level. 

"Sesame  Street"  has  given  some  8  million 
chUdren  a  headstart  on  learning;  perhaps  as 
Important,  It  has  demonstrated  to  these 
youngsters  that  education  can  be  exciting. 
If  this  sense  of  learning  excitement  can  be 
sustained,  then  1  "believe  the  effect  oT  the 
program  will  be  multiplied  with  coming 
years. 

Next  fall,  the  Children's  Television  Work- 
shop wUl  present  a  second  program — a  dally 
series  to  teach  reading  skills  to  the  estimated 
30  million  youngsters  who  we  considered 
"reading  cripples."  If  this  experimental  pro- 
gram can  successfully  teach  reading,  there 
would  then  appear  to  be  no  limits  to  the 
usage  of  television  In  education. 

On  the  national  level,  we  are  currently  In 
the  midst  of  another  large  effort — a  three- 
part  drug  education  project.  This  project  was 
launched  in  February  with  eight  hour-long 
specials  in  prime-time  under  the  title,  "The 
Turned  On  Crisis."  This  series,  aimed  at  par- 
ents and  youngsters,  was  followed  this  month 
by  a  six-part  series  for  teachers  and  school 
administrators.  And  next  fall,  the  third  phase 
will  bring  yet  another  six-part  series  for 
Junior  high  school  students  into  the  schools. 
It  Is  this  common  connection  public  broad- 
casting has  with  both  the  home  and  the 
school  that  I  believe  makes  it  so  promising 
an  educational  Instrument. 

No  less  an  authority  than  President  Nixon 
holds  with  this  position,  and  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  educational  reform  one  year 
ago.  he  said  we  must  cease  confusing  "school- 
ing" with  "learning." 

"Our  goal,"  he  said,  "must  be  to  Increase 
the  use  of  the  television  medium  and  other 
technological  advances  to  stimulate  the  de- 
sire to  learn  and  to  help  teach." 

At  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, we  currently  have  under  study  a  detailed 
long-range  program  to  apply  our  resources. 
In  the  manner  of  "Sesame  Street,"  to  new 
areas  of  educational  need.  We  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  whether  we  can  develop 
a  national  system  of  high  school  preparation 
through  public  TV  .  .  .  and  In  education  on 
the  environment,  on  population  and  health, 
on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship and  In  higher  education. 

Before  long,  we  hope  to  marshal  sufficient 
funds  and  refine  our  plans  enough  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  details  of  this  new  thrust  In 
education. 

I  want  to  make  clear  tliat  we  do  not  Intend 
tg  change  tlie  direction  of  our  current  eve- 
ning schedule,  but  rather  that  we  Intend  to 
Bupplemeiit  It  with  programming  of  more 
direct  educational  content.  We  continue  to 
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believe  that  education  Is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess unto  the  day  of  death  and  that  It  en- 
compasses the  arts,  current  affalra,  making 
things  grow  and,  yee,  even  French  cookery. 

Without  going  Into  too  much  detail,  let 
me  say  that  our  capacity  to  do  these  things 
win  depend  largely  on  events  that  occur  in 
Washington  during  the  next  year  and  a  half. 
For  during  that  period,  we  hope  that  a 
scheme  of  more  adequate,  long-range  financ- 
ing for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Bro«Mi- 
castlng  will  emerge  from  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

In  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Educational  Television,  which  has  served 
as  a  guide  to  much  of  the  course  of  public 
broadcasting,  it  was  recommMided  that  an 
annual  budget  of  $100  million  was  needed  for 
CBP  if  public  broadcasting  was  to  improve 
sltpilficantly  In  performance  and  service.  In 
the  current  year,  the  Corporation  Is  operat- 
ing on  a  budget  of  $25  mllUon.  That  Is  an 
appreciable  amount  of  money,  but  It 
dwindles  rapidly  vi^en  spread  over  a  system 
of  several  hundred  stations. 

Wc  believe  that  the  funds  we  seek  win  be 
returned  manifold  to  the  American  people — 
and  that  the  educational  contribution  we  are 
making  and  intend  to  increase  can  be  dupli- 
cated by  other  means  only  at  a  prohibitive 
cost.  The  nation  currently  spends  $70  billion 
a  year  for  education,  and  for  two-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  this  total,  we  believe  we  can 
perform  a  priceless  service.  Consider,  for 
example,  "Sesame  Street,"  which  costs  less 
than  one  penny  per  program  per  child  who 
watches.  Is  it  worth  It?  The  question  answers 
Itself. 

Throughout  recent  years,  commercial  and 
public  broadcasting  have  lived  In  peaceful 
co-existence,  but  I  believe  that  is  no  longer 
adequate.  I  think  we  must  enter  a  stage  of 
active  cooperation. 

We  In  public  broadcasting  need  more  of 
your  discipline,  skill  and  professionalism,  and 
In  turn,  I  think  we  offer  to  you  an  Ideal 
broadcast  laboratory  by  virtue  of  our 
greater  freedom  to  Innovate.  We  should  In- 
crease the  Instances  of  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation, ideas  and,  yes,  maybe  even  develop 
an  exchange  program  for  personnel. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  we  also 
share  common  problems — of  how  best  to 
utilize  the  emerging  new  commiinlcatlons 
technologies,  of  program  standards  and  of 
balance  and  fairness.  I  think  we  serve  neither 
oiirselves  nor  our  audience  if  we  re-invent 
each  other's  wheels. 

At  the  outset,  I  suggested  we  would  rise 
or  fall  together. 

Let  us  start  a  new  ascent. 

Thank  you. 


OKLAHOMA:  STATE  OP  THE 
SEVENTIES 


ilON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OBXAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  annually 
the  Oklahoma  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsors  an  annual  "Pride  In  Ok- 
lahoma" essay  contest.  This  year,  I  am 
proud  to  report  the  first  prize  in  the  con- 
test was  won  by  Dennis  Grundy,  an  18- 
year-old  high  school  senior  from  Co- 
manche, Okla.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. All  Oklahomans  are  proud  of  young 
Dennis  Grundy.  The  spirit  of  our  great 
State  is  exemplified  in  his  essay  entitled 
"Oklahoma:  State  of  the  Seventies." 
His  prize-winning  effort  brings  great 
credit  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his  fam- 
ily, his  community,  and  his  State.  I  am 
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pleased  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricow)  the  priae-winning  essay  of  Den- 
nis Grundy,  "Oklahoma:  State  of  the 
Seventies": 

Oklahoma:  State  or  thx  Stviktiis 
(By  Dennis  Orundy,  Comanche  High  School, 
Comanche,  Okla.) 
You  may  have  heard  of  me,  or 
You  may  have  sung  about  me,  or 
You  may  have  seen  me,  but  I  <loubt  It. 
For  you  see,  I  am  the  bawk  referred  to  In 
"Oklahoma",  tiie  state  song  of  Oklahoma. 
You  know,  the  one  "makln"  lazy  circles  in  the 
sky." 

Well,  lately  I've  been  doing  more  than 
n>n'f''"g  lazy  circles  In  the  sky. 

I  have  heen  watching  these  Oklahomans 
since  they  became  the  4«th  state  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  union  in  1907. 

Evidently,  a»ey've  taken  their  motto  to 
heart,  because  in  Just  64  short  years  these 
Oklahomans  have  progressed  from  mocca- 
sins to  space  shoes,  from  wagons  to  Jets,  from 
teepees  to  skyscrapers,  from  d\isty,  never- 
entkng,  rolling  pratrtes  to  wheat-yielding, 
cotton-producing,  and  cattle-grazing  pas- 
tures: from  wooden  cabins  to  meat-packing. 
Hour-milling,  and  texttle-maklng  plants; 
from  buffaloes  to  a  booming  Kvestock  state. 
Well,  I  have  been  fiylag  over  Oklahoma 
now  for  many  years,  observing  Its  69,919 
square  miles  of  grass,  trees,  mountains,  hills, 
lakes,  rivers,  canyons,  mesas,  pastures,  plains, 
highways,  ttu-nplkes,  and  railroads,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Oklahoma  has 
really  Jtist  begun  to  prosper. 

One  ml^t  say  that  I  have  a  birds-eye 
view  of  the  goings-on  In  the  Sooner  State, 
and  can  unblasedly  say  that  Oklahoma  Is  "A 
State  of  the  Seventies." 

While    saUlng    through    Oklahoma's   blue 

skies,  bright  sunshine,  and  pUlowy  clouds,  I 

have  hegun  to  hear  shouts  across  the  land — 

Restless,     progressive     people     shouting, 

"Oklahoma:  State  of  the  Seventies." 

Steady,  Industrious  people  shouting, 
"Oklahoma:  State  of  the  Seventies." 

AU  of  Oklahoma's  people  shouting,  "Okla- 
homa: State  of  the  Seventies." 

Other  people  say,  "Do  you  mean  Okla- 
homa? Heart  of  the  Dust  Bowl.  Land  of  buf- 
falo, roving,  paint-clad,  warring  Indians. 
Land  of  teepees  and  sod  houses.  This  la  the 
State  of  the  Seventies??" 

I  say.  "Yes,  I  mean  Oklahoma!"  Cross- 
roads of  America.  Vacattonland,  USA. 

Home  of  America's  greatest— Will  Rogers, 
Jim  Thorpe,  and  Wiley  Post,  and  now  in  the 
Seven-ties — John  Bench,  Steve  Owens,  Carl 
Albert,  Jim  Webb,  and  Mickey  ManOe. 

Land  of  the  Red  Man— One  might  think 
Indians  have  no  place  in  a  society  of  the 
Seventies.  But  Oklahoma  does  not.  can  not. 
and  wUl  not  escape  Its  Indian  heritage,  and 
is  proud  of  It.  For  Oklahoma  Is  "Indian 
Land",  and  the  fact  that  It  Is,  adds  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  sute  as  It  proceeds  into 
a  new.  exciting,  and  promising  decade. 

As  I  fly  over  the  Sooner  State,  I  see  nearly 
three  million  people  who  know  and  feel  that 
Oklahoma  Is  destined  to  become  a  greater 
state  than  it  already  is  in  the  Seventies. 

But  Just  what  does  Oklahoma  have  to  offer 
America  and  the  world  In  the  Seventies?  Old 
savings  of  Will  Rogers?  Pictures  of  old  In- 
dian chiefs?  SUtues?  World's  highest  corn 
stalk? 

All  of  this  Is  good  and  fine,  but  this  Is  the 
Seventies. 

And  If  Oklahoma  wants  to  become  a  state 
of  the  Seventies,  as  I  know  It  does.  It  will 
have  to  look  toward  the  stars  (as  all  of  mod- 
ern man  seems  to  be  doing  now.) 

So  Just  what  has  Oklahoma  to  offer?  Just 
pick  up  a  newspaper,  turn  on  a  radio,  or 
tune  in  on  the  TV,  and  youll  see. 

As  American  government  proceeds  into  the 
Seventies,  Oklahoma  has  Carl  Albert  to  offer. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Democratic  leader 
Fred  Harris. 
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Turn  on  some  music  and  hear  Olen.  Cun^- 
b«U  and  tlia  PUth  Dlm«nalon  «lnglng  Ht 
aft«r  hit  song  wrttt«n  by  Oklahoma's  ci9ifx 
Jim  Webb.  Music  has  meant  much  to  Amer- 
ica, and  Oklahomans  Roger  MUler,  Pattl  Page, 
and  Mason  WUllama  are  great  artists  In  tfte 
music  world.  ' 

In  the  sports  scene,  probaWy  the  brightest 
star  In  the  Seventies  will  be  Blxkger's  Jobn 
Bench,  catcher  for  the  Clnclnattl  Reds  vot«d 
baseball's  MVP  at  the  age  of  only  93. 

OlLlahoma  haa  great  people  to  offer,  ojxd 
there  are  many  more  where  tbeee  cactie 
from. 

I've  been  makln'  my  lazy  circles  over  OklA- 
boma  for  over  00  years  now,  and  have  yet  to 
see  all  I  have  wanted  to  see.  But  one  thiag 
I  know — ^in  the  Seventies,  Oklahoma  hfts 
something  for  everybody,  from  the  cowboy  to 
vacationers.  A  cowlsoy  in  the  Seventies?? 

Yep.  rodeolng  Is  one  of  the  biggest,  moet 
exciting  sports  in  America  today,  as  well  a&  a 
aaoney-maklng  sport.  Cowboys  from  all  over 
America  flock  to  the  National  Finals  Bod«o 
held  m  Oklahoma  City  every  year.  The  rel»- 
tlvely-new  National  Cowboy  EUUl  of  Fame  in 
the  City  attracts  many  every  year. 

For  Che  vacationer  and  slghtaeer?  THe 
Seventies  are  surely  to  bring  a  time  for 
recreation  and  lelsvire.  and  Oklahoma  Is  the 
place  to  go  for  this.  j 

10  million  acres  of  fcarest  I 

1.750  squares  miles  of  water  surface  f#r 
fishing,  swimming,  boating,  skiing.  | 

22  state  parks  alc»ig  with  many  other  ret- 
re^lonal  areas.  Situated  ail  over  the  stat« 
near  natural  and  man-made  lake*  and  mou»- 
talns.  parks  such  as  Black  Mesa.  Romsfn 
Nose,  and  Beaver's  Bend  serve  many  people 
each  year. 

And  for  the  culture  lover  CMtlahoma  h^ 
over  sixty  art  galleries  and  museums.  Tfte 
Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame.  Tulsa's  Phllbrook  Art 
Center,  and  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Museum 
are  Just  a  few.  Mummers  Theater  and  tile 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
continue  to  bring  pleasure  to  people  In  tike 
Seventies. 

And  what  has  carried  Oklabonta  to  the 
Seventies  will  carry  her  through  the  Sey- 
entlee   .   .  .   Industry  and   agriculture. 

With  large  productions  of  wheat,  hay,  a^d 
cotton  and  broomcorn.  and  abundance  pf 
cattle.  Oklahoma  cannot  lose. 

With  her  oU  and  mineral  wealth,  Okla- 
homa cannot  lose.  j 

Here  are  some  Oklahoma  "Signs  of  tie 
70'8'-: 

Oklahoma's  total  personal  Income  toppid 
the  8  billion  dollar  mark  last  year  for  t^e 
first  time  In  the  state's  history.  i 

The  Arkansas  River  navigation  project  wjll 
boost  Oklahoma  industry  greatly. 

Transportation  Improvements — Railroads, 
highways,  airplanes,  and  trucking  will  fee 
affected.  I 

And  greatly-needed  changes  in  education. 

The  Seventies  have  been  entitled  "A  I^- 
cade  for  the  Young"  and  probably  Okl|i- 
homa's  greatest  asset  is  her  youthfulneis. 
Young  Oklahoma  with  her  many  untapped 
resources  Is  a  State  of  the  Seventies. 

Well,  I  have  to  go  now,  for  you  see,  i»y 
days  are  numbered. 

I'm  not  as  spry  as  I  once  was,  and  It  will 
take  a  mighty  active  hawk  to  keep  up  with 
Oklahoma.  ' 


WIND  CAVE  PRAISED 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  i 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1971         \ 

Mr.  ABOURE7K  Mr.  Speaker,  tie 
following  article  from  Soil  Oonaervatlori, 
the  official  magazine  of  the  Soil  Co\i- 
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servation  Service,  recently  came  to  my 
attention.  This  article  discusses  Wind 
Cave  National  Park  which  is  in  the 
difitrict  Z  represent.  It  describes  planning 
to  preserve  this  park  for  the  more  than 
1  million  visitors  the  park  can  expect  an- 
nually. I  am  proud  of  the  scenic  beauty 
of  South  Dakota  and  would  invite  my 
colleagues  to  visit  my  State  and  share 
with  me  the  pleasure  of  Wind  Cave  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  article  from  Soil  Conservation  fol- 
lows: 

WiMD   Cave   at   Its  Bkst 

(By  John  B.  Farley) 

The  National  Park  Service,  cooperating 
with  Custer  County  Conservation  District, 
has  developed  a  conservation  plan  on  the 
38,059-acre  Wind  Cave  National  Park  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

Its  purpose? — to  help  keep  the  park's  soil, 
plant,  and  animal  resources  a  showcase  of 
good  management  for  the  million  or  more 
visitors  each  year. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  created  in  Jan- 
uary 1903,  was  the  seventh  national  park  in 
the  United  States.  Visitors  to  the  park  see 
unspoiled  rolling  prairies  and  foothills  with 
bison,  pronghorn  antelope,  prairie  dogs,  and 
other  wildlife  in  their  natural  habitat,  essen- 
tially as  seen  by  our  pioneers  crossing  the 
Great  Plains. 

Wind  Cave  is  the  predominant  geologic 
feature,  with  10  miles  of  passages  of  crystal- 
line mineral  deposits  Including  boxwood 
and  frosting. 

SCS  conservationists  helped  Inventory 
range  and  woodland  conditions,  made  a  soil 
survey,  and  recommended  conservation  prac- 
tices. Forty-four  soil  mapping  units  were 
grouped  Into  six  range  sites  and  three  wood- 
land sites. 

Among  practices  planned  are:  Wildlife 
habitat  management,  proper  grazing  tise 
(bison,)  critical  area  planting  (disturbed 
areas),  noxious  weed  control,  wildlife  water- 
ing facilities,  and  recreation  area  Improve- 
ments. 

Park  officials  will  keep  a  close  eye  on  the 
key  browse  plants  of  deer,  antelope,  and  elk. 
Sixteen  photo  points  have  been  set  up, 
where  selected  browse  plants  will  be  sys- 
tematically photographed  against  a  grldded 
backdrop  to  measure  degree  of  use  and  vigor. 

Park  officials  are  favorably  Impressed  with 
their  cooperative  experience  In  conservation 
planning  at  Wind  Cave. 


April  28,  19  fl 


WHAT  CORPORATE  DONORS  IN  THE 
SEVENTIES  EXPECT  FROM  EDUCA- 
TION IN  EFFICIENCY  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVENESS 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  May,  chairman  and  president  of 
the  American  Can  Co.,  recently  made  a 
very  significant  speech  at  a  national  con- 
ference on  learning  centers  hosted  by 
Oklahoma  Christian  College  in  Okla- 
homa City.  Mr.  May  is  a  director  of  the 
Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Education 
and  also  serves  on  the  President's  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  his 
comments  dealing  with  an  important 
theme  for  all  American  higher  educa- 
tion— the  necessity  of  using  their  finan- 


cial resources  in  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  way  possible: 

What  Corporate  Donors  In  thx  Sxvkntixs 
ExFBCT  Prom  Eoccation  In  EmciXNCT  and 
EwnuiivzjixaB 

(By  William  P.  May) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  hi- 
vltlng  me.  1  can  say  this  honorably  now,  in 
light  of  the  educational  experience  this  con- 
ference has  provided  for  me.  In  all  candor, 
often  In  thinking  about  my  remarks  today 
I  have  been  appalled  at  the  presumption  of 
a  buslnesBinan  who  would  tell  professional 
educators  what  he  expects  from  them  In  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  In  the  decade  ol 
the  TO's.  Yet  this  is  what  Dr.  Balrd  has  asked 
me  to  do,  and  to  do  It  In  full  knowledge  that 
educators  have  at  least  as  good  a  track  record 
in  goal -setting  and  goal-achievement  as  bual- 
nees. 

Perhaps  I  am  made  bolder  by  realizing  that 
almost  any  educator  worth  his  salt,  or  an; 
of  his  students,  would  have  no  oompixnctlon 
whatsoever  about  describing  in  detail  what 
he — «uid  he  would  normally  say — he  and 
society  expect  from  buslneee  over  the  next 
ten  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  buelnees  executive 
and  the  coDege  administrator  have  almost 
every  problem  in  common.  Each  of  us  Is  a 
manager,  for  better  or  for  worse,  over  the 
M'B  of  modem  management: 

1.  The  management  of  money; 

2.  The  management  of  men: 

3.  The  management  of  machines; 

4.  Ilie  management  of  material; 

5.  The  management  of  marketing. 

The  sixth  M  Is  our  mutual  concern  for  the 
human  mind,  its  discovery.  Its  nurture,  and 
its  fulfillment. 

A  concentrated  analysis  of  the  limited  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  management  of  money, 
men,  machines,  material  and  marketing — at 
least  whep  compmred  to  optimum  effective- 
ness— is  enough  to  make  a  strong  man  weep. 

The  world  seems  to  be  crashing  down  on 
educational  and  business  executives.  Htunan 
expectations  of  business  and  educational  in- 
stitutions seem  to  have  no  boundaries.  Money 
Is  a  prime  factor  in  meeting  these  expecta- 
tions, and  the  wherewithal  with  whi<*  to 
satisfy  them  Is  simply  not  available.  In  the 
case  of  educational  Institutions,  whose  In- 
come Is  derived — at  least.  In  a  large  meas- 
ure— from  tuition  Income,  the  loee  of  stu- 
dents can  be  catastrophic. 

1  read  last  week  of  a  private  college  In 
Georgia  that  normally  at  this  time  has  350 
applications  for  entrance  In  the  coming  fall. 
This  year,  it  has  seven. 

The  time-honored  art  of  grantsmanshlp 
has  lost  its  charm  and  effectiveness  in  today's 
soft  economy.  For  several  years,  elements 
from  students  and  faculty  alike  have  bad- 
gered the  federal  govertunent  for  using  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  military  research. 
Many  of  these  programs  are  now  withdrawn, 
and  In  some  major  universities,  physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  biological  sci- 
ences have  had  their  incomes  cut  as  much  as 
50  per  cent. 

The  catalog  of  bad  news  for  educators  is 
long,  and  you  are  more  qualified  to  recite 
it  than  I  am.  I  am  reminded  of  an  apocryphal 
briefing  which  the  President  is  said  to  have 
sought  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
conditions  of  world  affairs. 

It  wasn't  cheerful.  The  Mid-East  was  a 
powder  keg.  The  Soviet  Union  had  completed 
its  nuclear  submarine  base  in  Cuba.  Our 
former  enemies  and  now  strongest  allies — 
Germany  and  Japan — were  capturing  U.S. 
markets,  Indo-China  was  devouring  our  men 
and  resources.  And  much  more. 

The  President  listened  glvimly.  and  finally 
asked:  "Isn't  there  any  good  news?" 

The  Secretary  of  State  fumbled  through 
hla  pockets,  finally  producing  a  cnunpled 
memo.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  chirped  brightly,  "The 
Aswam  Dam  la  leaking  I" 
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I  dont  think  you  asked  me  here  to  go 
an  a  crying  Jag  with  you.  So,  lefs  put  our 
handkerchiefs  away,  take  a  deep  breath,  and 
face  the  future  together  with  oouzage. 

liBt  me  state  a  thesis  for  your  oonsldera* 
tlon.  It  Is  our  mutual  objective  to  bring 
optimum  levels  of  professional  skills  to  the 
management  of  money,  men,  materials,  and 
marketing  to  the  end  that  our  Joint  services 
provide  a  total  environment  hospitable  to  the 
human  mind,  and  to  the  attainment  of  hu- 
man aspirations. 

As  a  businessman ,  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  Seventies  will  see  our  system  of  higher 
education  develop  new  and  lasting  strengths, 
new  stability,  new  productivity  toward  hu- 
man goals.  It  won't  happen  without  im- 
mensely Increased  understanding  and  coop- 
eration among  three  sectors:  Education  it- 
self. Industry  and  government.  We  all  in- 
habit the  same  boat;  if  one  end  sinks,  the 
other  end  won't  stay  afloat  for  long. 

I  believe  that  the  ship  Itself  will  survive, 
with  its  crew,  and  sail  on  to  new  and  exciting 
frontiers. 

One  major  trend  is  clearly  visible  today 
and  that  is  the  demand  for  better  manage- 
ment m  every  area.  This  demand  is  great, 
growing  and  worldwide.  It  affects  not  only 
business  but  government,  education,  and  all 
other  human  enterprises  and  Institutions. 
This  conference  today  is  living  testimony  to 
the  search  for  better  management. 

To  appreciate  the  force  of  this  trend,  it  Is 
necessary  to  recognize  the  changed,  and 
changing,  concepts  which  govern  our  view 
of  management  and  its  meaning.  In  earlier 
times,  it  was  enough  to  say  that  the  purpose 
of  corporate  management  was  the  economi- 
cal and  efficient  handling  of  money,  men, 
machines,  materials,  and  markets.  The  meas- 
urement of  manag;ement's  success  was,  very 
simply,  profitability.  Still  essentially  correct, 
these  concepts  are  Just  the  basic  building 
blocks  in  the  complex  structure  which  we 
call  the  American  economy  today. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said:  "It  Is  a 
socialistic  idea  that  making  pro>flts  ts  a  vice. 
I  consider  the  real  rice  Is  making  losses." 
This  will  forever  remain  true,  if  only  because 
an  addiction  to  red  ink  on  the  part  of  man- 
agers is  a  vice  not  freely  forgiven  by  stock- 
holders. 

Most  of  \u  today,  however,  realise  that 
there  Is  a  larger  and  better  reason  for  profit- 
ability. It  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  earnings 
of  Indtutry  generate  most  of  the  wealth  and 
the  tax  revenues  which  sustain  and  expand 
our  public  services — In  government,  educa- 
tion, health,  recreation,  the  arts,  tmd  all  the 
other  components  of  a  true  civilization. 

Both  In  quantity  and  quality,  therefore, 
society's  services  to  the  citizen  depend  In 
large  part  on  the  efllclency  and  effectiveness 
with  which  our  business  enterprises  are  con- 
ducted. This  Is  the  new  meaning  of  business 
management  today.  Better  methods,  systems, 
organization,  and  equipment  are  the  tools. 
Innovation,  sharpened  by  invention  and 
spurred  by  competition.  Is  the  driving  force. 
Increased  productivity — the  one  real  anti- 
dote to  poverty — Is  the  end  result.  The  title 
you  have  assigned  to  me  Indicates  your  un- 
derstanding that  criteria  for  the  private  sec- 
tor are  deeply  relevant  to  education. 

None  of  this  is  to  pretend  for  a  moment 
that  we  have  reached,  or  even  approached, 
the  pinnacle  of  performance.  No  system  la 
any  more  perfect  than  the  human — and 
therefore  fallible — beings  who  nxan  its  con- 
trols. Nevertheless,  American  business  man- 
agement, with  all  Its  faults  and  all  Its  fail- 
ures. Is  one  of  the  hopes  of  this  world. 
Underprivileged  nations  cry  aloud  for  its 
guidance  and  expertise.  The  more  advanced 
economies  profit  from  their  association  with 
it,  much  as  they  sometimes  decry  the  "brain 
drain"  it  Is  said  to  create. 

But  now,  having  extolled  the  achievements 
of  our  economy,  let  me  hasten  to  acknowl- 
edge IM  limitations.  In  a  nation  and  a  world 
hungering  for  material  and  social  progress, 
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we  at^xD.  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
This  condition  affects  your  instltutiona  ad- 
versely, as  it  does  the  human  condition 
Itself. 

Claimants  to  our  gains  in  productivity 
are  numerous  and  insistent  and  some  of 
them  are  new.  Education  is  only  one.  The 
cities,  caught  in  the  grip  of  urban  crisis, 
are  calling  loudly  for  help  from  the  states, 
the  federal  government,  the  business  com- 
munity, or  any  other  possible  source  of  as- 
sistance. 

The  complex  of  problems  centered  under 
the  heading  of  "Ecology"  has  developed  an 
urgent  and  vociferous  public  demand  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  attention.  And,  speak- 
ing for  a  corporation  whose  products  and 
processes  are  deeply  involved  in  environ- 
mental problems,  let  me  say  that  business 
Is  keenly  aware  of  Its  obligation  to  Join 
heartily  m  the  search  for  solutions.  The  new 
National  Center  iar  Solid  Waste  Disposal  is 
CLmong  the  foremost  concerns  of  my  company 
today. 

Recycling  Is  now  an  In-word.  Let's  look  at 
it  for  a  moment.  Recycling  is  Itself  a  matter 
of  technology  and  the  application  of  man- 
agement skills.  Louis  Armstrong  became 
famous  In  part  by  singing:  "Everybody  talks 
about  Heaven  ain't  a-goln'  there."  Very  few 
who  taik  knowledgeably  about  recycling  have 
the  foggiest  notion  what  It  entails  in  men, 
money,  machines,  materials,  and  marketing. 
Yet  recycUng  is  a  social  goal,  and  business 
and  government  simply  must  respond. 

The  need  for  Innovation  and  improvement 
in  the  management  of  government  was 
recognized  by  President  Nixon  in  bis  State 
of  the  Union  message  where  he  outlined  a 
sweeping  organization  plan  far  the  federal 
establishment.  The  states,  the  counties  and 
the  cities  face  acute  fiscal  distress — but 
many  of  them  suffer  Just  as  much  from  lack 
of  organization,  duplication  and  delay  as 
they  do  from  swelling  budgets  and  shrinking 
Incomes.  So  do  we  aU. 

It  comes  down  to  this,  I  think;  When  an 
institution,  private  or  public,  encounters  a 
celling  on  its  revenues  while  its  costs- 
through  circumstances  beyond  its  control — 
increase,  then  that  institution  must  look 
for  solutions  within  Its  span  of  management 
control.  Tills  need  not  mean  retrenchment 
in  terms  of  personnel  employed  and  services 
rendered.  It  does  mean  an  earnest  search 
for  more  efficient  and  effective  ways  of 
creating  marketing  and  delivering  its 
services. 

It  Is  always  tempting  at  this  stage  of  a 
speech  to  embark  on  a  "Gee  Whiz"  prophecy 
of  conditions  as  they  will  exist  in  the  year 
3000,  or  even  m  1975.  The  basic  fact  of  the 
matter  Is,  however,  that  both  business  and 
educational  leaders  today  have  some  difficulty 
In  predicting  accurately  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  quarter  or  noxt  semester. 
Then,  there  Is  always  the  possibility  that 
our  predictions  may  simply  omit  the  moeit 
Important  developments. 

In  1953,  for  example,  on  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Wright  Brothers'  first  flight, 
some  of  the  nation's  foremost  aeronautical 
engineers  were  asked  by  a  scientific  periodical 
to  review  the  first  half-century  of  aviation 
and  look  ahead  Into  the  next  fifty  years.  The 
experts  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  dis- 
cussion of  technical  changes  In  existing  air- 
craft, along  with  some  speculation  on  the 
possibUity  of  supersonic  flight,  but  there 
was  not  a  single  mention  of  the  exploration 
of  outer  space,  and  fou»-  years  later  Sputnik 
I  went  into  orbit. 

In  1980  a  Presidential  Commission  pub- 
lished a  report  entitled  "Goals  for  Ameri- 
cans— Programs  for  Action  In  the  Sixties." 
Many  of  the  Commission's  findings  were 
Bound,  well-reasoned  and  imaginative.  In  the 
field  of  higher  educaUon,  for  example,  the  re- 
port set  goals  which  we  are  yet  to  reach.  Its 
aixalysls  of  the  financial  problems  of  colleges 
and  universities  was  acute,  farslghted,  and 
pertinent  today. 
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But  that  ripdti  la  aUo  interesting  because 
of  some  of  the  changes  It  did  not  anticipate. 
Some  of  you  may  have  seen  a  recent  c«atoon 
In  which  a  mlddleaged  gentleman  is  saying 
to  a  friend:  "Confused?  Of  course,  I'm  con- 
fused. I  have  a  son  at  Vassar  and  a  daugh- 
ter at  Yaler 

No  1960  Commission  could  possibly  have 
visualized  the  long  hair,  whiskers,  blue  Jeans, 
rock  festivals,  freakouts,  teach-ins,  sit-ins, 
and  all  the  disrupUons  which  last  year  led  to 
a  Presidential  Commission  on  Campus  Dls- 
ordeiB. 

The  fact  Is  that  I  don't  have  to  venture  too 
far  into  the  realm  of  pophecy  in  describing 
what  we  may  expect  from  education  In  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  in  -he  Seventies. 

We  have  already  figreed  that  the  manage- 
ment of  money  U  one  of  our  Joint  respon- 
sibilities. 

When  money  Is  tight — and  we  should  never 
assume  that  It  Is  loose— there  are  two  meth- 
ods of  utUizlug  money  more  effectively: 

1.  Make  greater  use  of  exisUng  faculties; 

2.  Expand  the  market  for  what  you  have  to 
seU. 

YoTir  hoet  institution  today  is  a  front- 
runner  in  the  use  of  new  technologies.  It  is 
famous  far  beyond  Oklahoma  for  its  use  of 
recording  tapes  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of 
its  teaching  staff. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  sat  with  the  Dart- 
mouth overseers  and  heard  its  new  president, 
John  Kemeny.  discuss  Dartmouth's  proposed 
complex  schediUe  of  term  sessions  with  lt« 
increased  use  of  faciUties,  and  its  more  effec- 
tive use  of  faculty  talent  on  a  year  around 
basis  to  allow  the  student  to  obtain  his  un- 
dergraduate degree  in  8Vi  years  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  the  student  with  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  two  six  month  periods  on 
his  own  learning  projects  or  in  work  outside 
Dartmouth.  This  experience  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  establish  hU  life  values,  based 
on  non-academic  realities  as  part  of  his  In- 
tellectuai  development. 

Certainly  the  whole  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion wUl  become  at  least  as  Important,  and 
perhaps  more  so,  to  the  institutions  you 
represent  than  the  undergraduate  training. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  rapid  obsolescence 
of  knowledge  Is  perhaps  your  greatest  chal- 
lenge. I  think  that  you  should  ask  business 
and  industry  to  be  your  partners  in  over- 
coming this  obsolescence. 

When  FrancU  Keppel  was  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  he  pointed  out  that  In- 
dustry alone  is  spending  something  in  the 
order  of  $17  bUUon  annually  for  educating 
Its  employees.  One  does  not  have  to  look 
into  the  distant  future  to  see  how  closed- 
circuit  television  can  be  the  medium  for 
transmitting  the  skills  and  abUities  of  the 
academician  to  millions  of  workers  as  weU 
as  a  means  for  sharing  business-gained  ex- 
perience with  the  students  on  campus.  We. 
and  other  firms  In  the  Chicago  area,  are 
working  on  such  a  program  now  with  nunoU 
Institute  of  Technology. 

I  have  already  mentioned  recycling  as  it 
affects  the  general  Industry  I  represent.  But 
I  suggest  that  there  Is  another  form  of  re- 
cycling that  offers  market  expansion  op- 
portunities to  your  managements:  ThU  re- 
cycling of  students,  whatever  their  age.  In- 
cldentaUy.  I  Just  read  that  in  Maryland,  two 
women  legislators  have  introduced  bUls  to 
make  marriages  good  tcx  only  three  years. 
In  other  words,  to  recycle  marriage.  Rest  as- 
sured, I  am  teiking  no  position  on  that  issue. 
But  recycling  the  intellect  U  another  mat- 
ter. Scholars  say  Increasingly  that  In  today's 
pace  of  change,  advanced  degrees  should  be 
renewed  at  least  each  seven  years.  I  see 
no  valid  reason  why  your  facilities  of  brick. 
morUr,  and  talent  shouldn't  be  used  around 
the  clock  in  recycUng  students,  why  your  m- 
stltutlons  shouldn't  be  the  very  heart  of  a 
perpetual  intellectual  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ment of  the  mind.  If  colleges  and  learning 
centers — using  new  communication  tech- 
nlqtM*— dont  rise  to  thU  ohalleng»,  other 
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Institution*  win.  It  might  even  b«  bualnees 

The  extent  of  the  college  role  In  this  re* 
cycling  of  the  mind  depends  in  large  part 
on  your  own  Lacreased  management  Innova* 
tlon  In  extending  both  yout  products  an^ 
your  markets. 

Please  do  not  count  me  among  those  wh<) 
entertain  the  comfortable  assumption  thai 
all  the  colleges  have  to  do  Is  to  install  "busi-> 
ness  methods"  of  management  and  their  fl* 
nanclal  woes  will  disappear  Into  the  nlgfat^ 
But  I  do  agree  with  Harold  M.  WllUams.  th« 
new  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busl* 
ness  Administration  of  the  University  ot 
Calif omta  at  Los  Angelea,  who  says:  "Th« 
drying  up  of  funds  wfil  put  pressure  on  out 
public  Institutions  to  be  much  more  bual« 
nessllke  and  efficient. "  As  a  former  Board 
Chairman  of  Norton  Simon.  Inc.,  Dr.  WU* 
Hams  knows  both  sides  of  this  partlculat 
table. 

Dr.  J.  Douglas  Brown,  fonner  De«n  of  Pac« 
ulty  at  Princeton,  supplements  Dean  WU'4 
llams  by  saying: 

"In  the  administration  of  a  soap  factoryi 
the  absence  of  a  sense  of  ecoikomy  soon  re-< 
suits  In  bankruptcy.  Profits  arnd  losses  ar« 
obvious  to  an  Investor.  In  tbe  admlnlstratton 
of  a  college  or  university,  the  absence  of  4 
sense  of  economy  can  be  camonfiaged  fo< 
years  by  low  salaries,  poor  Instruction,  an<| 
wasted  effort  .  .  .  yet,  unlventtles  and  col- 
leges deal  with  the  most  precious  resources 
a  nation  can  possess — ^talented  teaoher-schoN 
ars  and  the  potential  lea4larshlp  of  futura 
decades."  1 

Dr.  Douglas  continues:  ! 

"Even  though  a  wealthy  country  can  af- 
ford to  waste  money  on  badly-managed  soap 
factories.  It  cannot  long  afford  badly-man- 
aged colleges.  With  the  pressures  now  placed 
upon  higher  education  to  help  the  nation 
provide  the  talent  and  knowledge  to  adjust 
to  dynamic  change.  It  is  high  time  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  improve  the  management 
of  every  Institution." 

In  recent  months,  this  Issue  has  been  given 
major  scrutiny  throughout  the  country  in 
the  councils  of  some  fo\irteen  organizations 
concerned  with  the  financial  8U{>port  of 
higher  edncatlon.  This  Is  a  heartening  de- 
velopment for  It  brings  educators  and  their 
business  allies  together  In  the  analysis  of 
their  mutual  hopes  and  expectations. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  disavow  any 
thought  that  corporate  donors  have  a  "right" 
to  "expect"  anything  frotn  the  colleges.  Since 
they  contribute  only  about  two  percent  of 
higher  education's  total  costs,  the  corpK>ra- 
tions  are  sitting  In  the  blecK^ier  seats  far  be- 
yond left  field.  But  corporate  oontrlbutlona 
committees  will  give  three  cheers  for  every 
program  designed  to  Improve  efficiency  In 
college  operations,  again  providing  you  com- 
municate and  market  them. 

When  we  speak  of  efficiency,  we  are  obvi- 
ously talking  about  much  more  than  count- 
ing the  spoons  tn  the  cafeteria  or  Installing' 
meters  in  the  perking  lot.  When  we  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  good  manage- 
ment, we  have  to  talk  about  the  more  sfEec- 
tive  utUlaatlon  of  our  human  resources — 
the  skills,  talents  and  experience  of  qualified 
people.  It  is  on  such  questions  as  this  that 
college  administrators  will  find  ready  listen- 
ers and  staunoh  supporters  among  their 
friends  In  the  world  of  business. 

A  study  found  wide  variations  In  the  ratio: 
of  administrative  staff  to  enrollment.  In  a 
detailed  comparison  of  two  colleges,  It  was' 
found  that  both  had  enrollments  of  about 
the  same  slae,  both  were  about  equally  well- 
regarded,  both  enrolled  about  the  same  niim- 
ber  of  freshmen — and  both  wound  up  with 
about  the  same  deficit.  7et  one  had  an  ad- 
ministrative staff  nearly  twice  the  slxe  of  the 
other.  Here,  surely  Is  a  field  for  fruitful  In- 
quiry! 

What  I  am  urging,  really,  Is  closer  00m- 
municatlons  between  education  and  Indus- 
try through  mutual  concern  over  matters  in 
which  one  is  expert  and  the  other  Is  not.  If 
educators  enlist  the  help  of  boslnessmen  Ini 
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solving  their  management  problems,  the 
businessmen  will  leam  mc*re  about  educa- 
tion. If  educators  accept  the  principle  of 
accountability  In  managing  their  mundane 
affairs,  they  will  find  businessmen  much 
more  appreciative  of  their  productivity  in 
the  realm  of  the  relatively  intanglUe,  the 
realm  of  the  mind. 

Creative  citizens,  leaders,  energlzers — 
these  are  what  the  nation,  not  necessarily 
the  business  community,  should  expect  of 
education  In  the  70's.  People  who  can  Initi- 
ate meanlngf\il  change  without  being  blown 
off  coiirse  by  the  winds  of  aimless  change — 
these  are  the  people  we  wUl  need  at  the  com- 
mand posts  of  all  our  institutions.  We  look 
to  education  to  produce  such  people  and  we 
know,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  there 
can  be  no  real  reckoning,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  of  the  costs  or  the  results. 

This,  then.  Is  a  matter  of  faith.  America  Is 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  experiment  in  mass 
education  In  human  history.  We  are  all  com- 
mitted to  the  belief  that  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity must  be  kept  wide  open.  In  this  proc- 
ess, corporate  donors  must  take  their 
chances.  We  can,  and  we  do.  try  to  relate  our 
support  to  our  enlightened  self-interest — 
through  scholarships,  research  and  other 
such  programs.  It  is  not  so  very  long,  after 
all,  since  It  was  believed  that  the  law  would 
frown  on  corporate  support  of  even  the  most 
worthy  of  charitable  and  educational  causes. 

For  the  future,  I,  for  one,  believe  that  busi- 
ness must  increase  its  contributions  to 
higher  education  a£  ond  stire  way  of  insuring 
the  general  progress  of  society.  B\it  I  also 
believe  that  a  stronger  partnership  between 
education  and  business  will  strengthen  both 
Institutions.  Both  buslnass  and  educational 
ixtstltutions  are  constantly  on  trial.  Neither 
Is  static  nor  permanent.  If  either  falls  In  Its 
mission,  society  will  find  ways  of  replacing  It. 

Let  us  hope,  in  short,  that  they  take  to 
heart  the  words  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
who  said:  "A  great  society  Is  one  in  which 
Its  men  of  business  think  greatly  of  their 
function."  I  would  modify  the  words  of  the 
noble  philosopher  by  saying  that  a  great  so- 
ciety is  one  in  which  Its  men  of  business  and 
education  think  greatly  of  their  functions 
and  use  effectively  all  the  resources  with 
which  they  are  endowed. 

I'll  conclude  with  the  words  of  Dr.  Dale  R 
Corson,  spoken  after  one  week  as  Cornell's 
president : 

"Innovations  must  be  weighed  and  tested, 
but  Innovation  there  mtist  be. 

"If  there  are  any  of  you  who  believe  that 
the  future  can  be  asstzred  through  business 
as  usual;  who  believe  that  the  ways  of  the 
past  will  suffice  for  the  future:  who  believe 
that  present  InstltuUons  unmodified  can 
serve  the  future  adequately,  I  must  tell  you 
that  your  view  Is  short  and  your  tinderstand- 
Ing  meager.  If  we  are  to  survive  we  must 
have  vision.  We  must  have  courage.  We  must 
be  willing  to  change  And  we  must  realize 
that  the  time  Is  short. 

"Let  us  get  on  with  the  task." 
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MAJOR       ISSUES       PACING       THIS 
CONGRESS  AND  THIS  NATION 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOTT3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  7th  consecutive  year,  I  sent 
questionnaires  this  spring  to  each  of  the 
more  than  140,009  homes  in  my  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan.  I 
asked  my  constituents  to  express  their 
views  on  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  major 
Issues  facing  this  Congress  and  this  Na- 
tion. 


The  replies  are  still  coming  in,  but 
when  we  reached  the  12,000  level,  the  re- 
Kponses  were  tabulated  by  volimteers 
working  in  my  district  office.  I  am  pleased 
at  this  time  to  announce  the  results: 

MAJOR  ISSUES  FACING  THIS  CONGRESS  AND  THIS 
NATION 


P»rc«nt 


Yes        No 


The  economy: 

1.  Last  year,  the  Congress  granted  stmidby 

authority   to  the  President  to  use 
wage-price   controls    in    the    battle 
against  inflation. 
Do  you  think  the  President  should 

use  (his  ttKtMxrty? 74         26 

Should  wage  and   price  coirtnis 

include  "pcohts"? £6        34 

Foreign  policy: 

2.  A  proposal  tras  heen  made  in  Congress 

to  require  the  U.S.  Government  to 
bring    home   all    U.S.    troops   from 
Ssutriaast  Asia  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 
Do  you  favor  this  proposal? 61         39 

3.  The  United  States  still  maintains  a  large 

troop  contingent  in  Europe,  and  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  that  Ameri- 
can forces  be  committed  to  guarantee 
t)ie  existence  ol  Israel. 
Do  you  favor  reducing  our  military 

strength  in  Europe? 61         39 

Do  you  favor  the  use  of  U.S.  troops 
If  necessary  to  protect  Israel  from 
aggression  by  Arab  states? 24         76 

4.  For  many  years,  the  United  States  has 

lad  the  effort  to  bar  Red  China  from 
admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
Many  nations  which  have  supported 
us  in  the  past  no  longer  agree  with 
this  pohcy. 
Do  you  think  Red  China  should  be 

admitted  to  the  U.N.? 64         36 

Do  you  thinV  we  should  recognize 

the  R«d  Chinese  government? 63        37 

Domestic  proMems: 

5.  Congress  is  considering  a  number  ol 

proposals  to  solve  the  nation's  wor- 
sening h«atth  crisis.  One  proposal  is 
to  adopt  a  national  health  insurance 
plan  modeiad  on  the  Social  SKurlty 
system. 
Would  you  favor  such  a  proposal?. .         58         42 
Weufd  you  prefer  to  maintain  our 
present  system,  but  with  Fed- 
eral subsuiy  of  madical  bills  for 
low-income  families? 37         63 

6.  Cancer  continues  to  bring  death,  grief 

•nd  suffering  to  mflUons  «f  Amaricins 
each  y«ar.  I  have  tosponsorad  a  bill 
to  spand  up  to  K3O0,0OO,0OO  in  the 
next  decade  in  an  all-out  attempt  to 
find  a  earner  cure. 
Do  you  favor  massive  use  of  Fad- 
arat  funds  in  such  an  aflort? 79        21 

7.  PoUubon  of  our  nation's  air  and  water 

continues  to  rank  as  one  of  our  major 

preMems.  Laek  of  adequate  funding 

la  one  of  Ihe  big  roadUocks  in  finding 

a  satisfactory  answe/. 
Would  you  favor  user  fees  and/or 
taxes  on  all  polluters  and  users 
of  water  to  fully  hnante  Federal 
watar-pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams?  66        34 

8.  Crime  continues  to  be  a  major  concern 

of  many  Americans.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  are  overworked  and  under- 
paid. Prisons  are  inadequate,  and  court 
dockeb  are  months  and  even  years 
behind. 
WouM  yau  favor  greater  Faderal 
expaiidltures  to  solve  the  growing 

problem  of  crime? 71         29 

Would  you  favor  higher  state  or  local 
taxes  to  hire  and  train  more  po- 
lioamen,  buy  modern  equipment, 
build  new  prisons  and  expand  our 
courtsystem? 49        5 

9.  Drug  abuse,  particularly  among  young 

people,  is  ta?t  becoming  a  major  prob- 
lem throughout  the  nation.  Some  con- 
tend that  marihuana  is  no  more 
dangerous  than  tobaao  or  alcohol,  and 
should  be  legalized.  Others  say  that 
penalties  for  violators  should  be  made 
stricter.  Do  you  think  any  of  tfie 
foUowing  woutd  help  solve  the 
problem? 
Legalize    the    sale    and    use    of 

marihuana? 23        77 

Harsher  sentences  for  suppiieis  and 

users? 52        48 

Harsher    sentences    for    suppliers 

only? 72        28 

More  edacation  tor  youngsters  of  th« 
danger'      85         15 
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— ■ Vietnam   Disengagement   Act  of   1971. 

'''^"^  which  seeks  complete  withdrawal  this 

Yas      No  year,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  pubUc 

opinion  supporting  our  efforts. 

National  priorities;  Sixty-one  percent  of  my  people  favor 

10.  The  problems  ol  our  nation's  educa-  reducing     OUT     military     Strength     in 

tional  system  continue  to   mount  icuuv^iiie       "i"          w    v,   t  _i-_  #».7->«    „^/j 

Many  grades  are  on  half-day  ses-  Europe,  a  move  which  I  also  favor,  and 

sions,  school  taxes  are  beaming  ijg    percent    oppose    use    Of    American 

2?Srr'un3ra'tt3^"'V.sra;;-t  troops  to  protect  israel  from  Arab  ag- 

Nixon  has  twice  vetoed  appropria-  gression,  which  also  reflects  my  think- 

Sna^'"a:d^o'"'loLTS!"lstc?s;  ing.    I    beUeve    the    Vietnam    tragedy 

contending   that    the    expenditure  should  have  taught  US  the  futility  Of  try- 

%""yS^  Thmi'ttll'^iucation  of  our  ^"8  to  be  the  world's  policeman. 

children  IS  sufficiently  important  I  was  Very  Interested  in  the  response 

LVvenlSor.»nf.',t2,n?!.       65       35  to  my  two  questions  Involvtog  Red  China. 

n.  The  Congress  had  delayed  until  March  slnce  I  had  never  asked  these  questions 

a  final  decision  on  the  proposed  ex-  before.  I  agree  With  the  majority  of  my 

dTe'^lrnTtr^u'cKmr^'TCSu"^":  constituents  on  both  these  issues.  Re- 

sonic  Transport).  Opponents  claim  gent  events,  including  the  visit  of  a  U.S. 

that  the  possibility  ot  atmospheric  rvincr-rvmtj   foam    t/-i  Phinn    inflifBt,P   tliat 

pollution,  the  cost  and  the  noise  ping-pong  team  to  unina.  moicate  t^ai 

problem  outweigh  the  benefits  of  re-  the   long    freeze    in   American-Chinese 

ducing  the  time  for  intercontinental  relations  Is  imdergoing  a  long-overdue 

flights. 

Do  you  think  the  Federal  Govern-  thaw. 

ment  should  subsidize  construe-        „      -,  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  national  health 

tion  ot  the  doll u        10  ,                      "^                                   .   _    .    . 

seiecbve  Service:  insurance  plan,  I  was  gratified  to  see 

12.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  eiiininite  th&i  this  proposal  is  favored  by  a  major- 

!!SuSp^o%l'ion"airr;y'.'"'''  ity  of  my  constituents.  The  American 

Do  you  favor  such  a  proposal? —       56       44  system  of  health  carc  Is  Very  obviously 

"•  'Sage'y'outh^he  Jlfe'r^Jrv^'of  in  need  of  drastic  overhaul,  and  I  think 

H)  enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  this  plan  IS  the  proper  approach. 

feiATr'si'lniiar  nSnmHlT,"  se'X,  The  79-percent  support  for  use  of  Fed- 

or  (3)  taking  thair  chances  in  a  eral  funds  in  an  all-out  fight  to  luld  a 

''t'^^llloT^''»To^u....      64      36  cancer  cure  shows  that  the  public  agrees 

Beciorai  reform:  that  this  dread  disease  must  be  elimi- 

14.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  last  nated.  I  have  cosponsored  the  Conquest 

Pp<e"^ge•^8^o  21^  L'^^  of  cancer  Act.  which  would  establish  a 

Federal  aiections-for   President.  National  Cancer  Authority  for  the  pur- 

l^rl^^^n!' QuiiSo,;^  To'  Stete  Pose  of  a  sustained,  large-scale  attack  on 

voting,  however,  were  left  up  to  cancer.  The  act  would  authorise  an  im- 

^•tlStof  think  complete  voting  mediate  $400  million  for  r^arch    and 

rights  should  be  given  in  Michi-  increase  this  allocation  to  $1  billion  a 

gen  to  persons  between  18  and           ^         ^  ygg^j.  g^  sOOn  88  possible. 

15.  The  cost  of  campaigning  has  brought"  The  response  to  question  7  emphasizes 

charges  that  public  office  will  soon  be  public  concem  over  the  problem  of  pol- 

limited  to  wea  thy  persons  and  those  T  ..           r,-    ,.        ■                      x                  ,■,■,,          *._ 

supported  by  groufJTwith  large  sums  lution.  Sixty -SIX  percent  are  willing  to 

of  money  to  coatribute.  pay  additional  taxes  for  water  use  to  fl- 

*'!:il.1vTuiiriirtS*toT  nance   Federal    water-poUuUon   abate- 

liticai  campaigns  by  allowing  a  ment  programs.  A  number  of  bills  are 

bx^deductton  tor  such  contribu-        ^     ^  pending  before  Congress  to  Increase  our 

Nabonai  Problems:  antipollution  efforts,  and  I  intend  to  give 

16.  What,  in  your  opinions,  are  the  three  them  mv  full  SUPPOrt 

most  important  problems  lacing  our  ^rt.                        -*^kw                            ,     .     , 

country  today?  The  menace  of  crime  is  also  of  obvious 

0)  5i''"'*"v' V concem  to  residents  of  my  district,  and  71 

a)  inflaiion*."*.'"!]IIII!I".!-l''-'I---------  percent  would  favor  greater  expenditure 

'. 1^ — ■  of   Federal  funds  to  find  solutions.  A 

Mr.  speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  comment  ^^;^^f^S*SVrS  fS^S^S: 

briefly  on  each  of  these  questions,  and  ^r  State  and  locai  taxes  lor  this  pur- 

thP  rXcjnonsPK  I  received  P^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^  evident  that  they  look  to 

L^Sti  SSice  controls,  the  the  Federal  Government  for  help.  We 

CongreTpassed  Sation  on  March  29  J^^l'^^^""  f°^H^n^i'L^i^n?h,^iHf ' 

to  temporarily  extend  the  President's  and  more  attention  is  needed  in  this  cnt- 

authority   to   implement   controls   over  '^i*''^*-.           ,      ,             **  ^    , 

wages,  prices,  and  rents.  My  constituents  I>™K  abuse  also  is  a  matter  of  great 

expressed  their  overwhelming  belief  that  concern,  as  well  as  confusion  A  surpris- 

the  President  should  use  these  controls  mg  23  percent  voted  to  legalize  the  sale 

in  the  flght  against  inflaUon.  They  also  and  use  of  manhuana,  while  72  percent 

believe    as  I  do    that  "profits"  should  ^avor  harsher  penalties  for  suppliers  of 

also  be  controUed  in  our  anti-inflation  drugs.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Drug 

battle  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970,  which  was 

I  was  pleased  that  a  sizable  majority  signed  into  law  last  December.  It  is  ob- 

favor  the  withdrawal  of  aU  American  vlous,  and  my  constituents  agree,  that 

troops  from  Southeast  Asia  by  the  end  education  Is  the  key  to  this  growing 

of  this  year.  In  my  1970  poll.  57  percent  problem. 

of  those  responding  voted  to  withdraw  Sixty-five  percent  of  those  respond- 
all  U.S.  troops  either  immediately  or  by  ing  thought  that  the  education  of  our 
the  end  of  1970.  In  this  year's  survey.  61  children  is  sufficiently  important  to  war- 
percent  favor  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  rant  increased  Federal  aid,  even  in  a 
this  year.  Recent  national  polls  show  time  of  inflation.  I  heartily  agree  with 
that  73  percent  of  all  Americans  also  this  position,  and  I  intend  to  continue 
favor  this  plan.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  my  efforts  to  increase  the  Federal  edu- 
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cation  budget.  President  Nixon's  two 
vetoes  of  additional  education  money  last 
year,  and  his  opposition  this  year,  shows 
that  this  effort  must  come  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  to  see  the 
overwhelming  support  for  my  stand 
against  Federal  funding  of  the  super- 
sonic transport — the  SST. 

I  have  opposed  such  funding  in  the 
past,  and  voted  against  it  last  month 
when  Congress  voted  to  end  all  Federal 
subsidies.  With  so  many  problems  cry- 
ing for  solution,  we  can  Ul  afford  to  help 
finance  a  commercial  venture  that  would 
benefit  a  relative  handful  of  Americans. 
Last  year.  41  percent  of  my  constitu- 
ents indicated  their  support  for  an  all - 
volimteer,  professional  army.  This  year's 
poll  showed  56  percent  in  favor.  I  share 
their  dislike  for  an  unfair  draft  system, 
but  I  am  reluctant  to  turn  our  armed 
forces  over  to  completely  professional, 
raUitary  control.  I  voted  against  the  2- 
year  draft  extension  asked  by  President 
Nixon,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
limit  the  extension  to  1  year.  This  will 
give  us  time  for  a  realistic  study  of  this 
truly  complex  problem. 

I  have  polled  my  constituents  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  issue  of  lowering  the 
minimum  voting  age  to  18.  Although  I 
have  favored  this  change  for  many  years, 
my  polls  have  showed  that  a  majority  of 
my  constituents  did  not  agree.  Last  year, 
for  example,  54  percent  were  opposed. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  majority — 
56  percent — voted  in  favor  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote.  A  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  set  18  as  the  voting  age 
for  all  elections  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  by  nearly  20 
State  legislatures.  When  three-quarters 
of  the  States — 38 — have  approved  it,  the 
amendment  will  become  effective. 

My  constituents  spilt  evenly,  50  per- 
cent each  way,  on  the  question  of  allow- 
ing tax  deductions  for  politicsil  contribu- 
tions. I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  idea,  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  small  donations 
from  many  persons,  so  that  ofiBceholders 
and  candidates  would  not  have  to  depend 
solely  on  large  contributors  for  campaign 
expenses. 

The  final  question  on  my  form,  both 
this  year  and  last,  called  upon  my  con- 
stituents to  list  in  order  of  importance 
the  three  most  vital  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  Comparison  of  the  2  years'  re- 
turns shows  an  interesting  change  of 
priorities  and  attitudes.  In  both  years, 
crime  was  listed  most  commonly  as  the 
No.  1  problem.  It  was  followed,  In  1970, 
by  pollution,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  pov- 
erty, taxes,  and  inflation. 

This  year,  the  Vietnam  war  rose  from 
third  to  second  place,  followed  by  infla- 
tion, which  rose  from  sixth  to  third,  and 
pollution,  which  dropped  from  second  to 
foiu-th.  Drug  abuse,  11th  in  1970,  rote  to 
fifth  this  year,  while  imemployment,  not 
listed  among  the  top  12  a  year  ago,  was 
No.  7.  Education,  seventh  in  1970,  was 
sixth  this  year. 

While  the  priority  ratings  have  shifted 
somewhat,  it  is  apparent  that  my  con- 
stituents reoognlae  the  basic  problems 
and  challenges  faced  by  the  United 
States,  and  look  to  those  who  renresent 
them  at  the  Fedeial  level  for  leadership 
and  answers. 
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MOORHEAD     LAUDS     PITTSBURGH 
aCHO<X£  DRUG  EDUCATION  PRO^ 

ORAM  ! 

. 1 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971  i 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ther^ 
are  few  who  would  debate  the  serloufi^ 
ness  of  the  drug  problem  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  faced  with  no  passing 
aberration  which,  in  time,  will  go  the 
way  of  all  flesh  and  disappear,  to  be 
replaced  by  some  new  fad. 

Drxigs,  Ulegal  and  some  legal,  are  > 
current  menace  and  the  extent  of  their 
use  is  reaching  frightening  proportiona. 
A  massive  drug  education  program, 
iniUated  as  soon  as  youngsters  respond 
to  instruction,  is  obviously  a  necessity. 
This  is  not  an  attempt  to  scare  young 
people,  but  to  illuminate  and  create  $. 
discussion  atmosphere  in  which  the  uae 
of  drugs  and  their  effect  can  be  put  into 

perspective.  j  ..i,  ♦  *vi. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  that  thg 
Pittsburgh  public  schools  have  adopted 
and  implemented  a  drug  education  cui^ 
rlculum  for  children  in  Jtindergarte|i 
through  the  12th  grade. 

The  senior  high  program  is  important, 
but  more  so.  I  beUeve.  are  the  lessons 
aimed  at  the  younger  children  who  ma^ 
not  have  already  developed  Ideas  about 
drug  use,  ideas  that  cannot  be  changed, 
no  matter  how  good  the  instruction.      , 

For  this  reason.  I  would  Uke  to  p^t 
into  the  Record  the  drug  education  cur- 
riculum for  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools,  for  grades  one  through  six.  and 
including  kindergarten.  . 

I  hope  that  my  colleagiws  will  taise 
note  of  Pittsburgh's  progress  in  this  re- 
spect and  suggest  to  their  own  schodl 
boards  and  school  districts  similar  pre  - 

grams. 
The  material  follows: 

PiTTSBUBCB  Public  Schools, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ApHl  5, 1971 

Hon.  William  S.  Moorhkad, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
WasMnffton,  D.O.  i 

DBA*  CoNOttssMAN  Moo«HEA»:  Encloe« 
are  copies  of  the  newly  developed  Drug  Edii- 
cation  Lesaoru  being  Implemented  In  tu« 
Pittsburgh  Public  SchoolB.  Because  ol  tQe 
Interest  and  concern  you  have  shown  fi^r 
this  drug  abuse  problem,  I  thought  yofu 
would  like  to  have  copies  of  these  material^. 

The  lessons  indicated  In  these  currlcxiluin 
guides  wlU  be  taught  during  the  spring 
term  of  the  current  school  year.  To  prepate 
teachen  for  this  activity,  a  number  of  m- 
servlce  sessions  have  been  conducted.       i 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  Intereft 
in  the  acUvlUes  of  the  Plttoburgh  Public 
Schools. 

Sincerely, 

Fkamcis  J.  Rdtjoiato. 
Director  of  Curriculum 


Dsrro  Kdtjcation  tiBBSOWS :  Saittt  With  Dah  - 

nmrnnvm        SUBSTANCES  —  KiKDKBOArrKN        io 

OKADXa 

UtTKOimCTION 

These  drug  education  lessons  present 
learning  objectives,  concepts,  and  suggested 
activities  for  the  teaching  of  "Safety  Wllih 
Dangerous  Subetanoes"  for  klndergartem 
through  grade  8. 

ITie  seriousness  of  the  drug  problem  rt- 
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quires  special  emphasis  on  objective,  factual 
information.  ijMsons  dealing  with  these  lev- 
ies must  be  taught.  Although  a  minimum 
of  six  lessons  Is  suggested,  the  curriculum 
materials  contain  enough  concepts  and  ac- 
tivities so  that  a  greater  number  of  lessons 
on  drugs  and  other  dangerous  substances 
may  be  taught. 

At  the  primary  grade  level,  the  goal  is  to 
alert  pupDs  to  the  potential  dangers  of  many 
substances,  some  of  which  are  commonly 
found  In  the  home,  as  well  as  to  Introduce 
the  dangers  of  experimentation  and  Indis- 
criminately "following  the  crowd." 

Scare  tactics  must  be  avoided.  It  should 
be  continually  stressed  that  substances  which 
are  potentially  dangerous  are  also  beneficial, 
If  used  properly  by  adults  or  under  adult 
supervision. 

The  suggested  activities  and  concepts  are 
directed  to  the  teacher.  Supplementary  ac- 
tivities, listed  at  the  end  of  the  unit.  Include 
pupil  activities  related  to  the  content  of  the 
lessons. 

(Minimum  of  6  Lessons) 

TOPICAL   KMFHASZS 

Places  m  the  home  which  may  contain 
dangerous  substances. 

Dangers  of  eating  or  drinking  any  un- 
familiar substance. 

Specific  physical  damage  which  can  be 
produced  by  certain  substances. 

Dangers  of  accepting  any  substance  from 
a  stranger. 

Potential  harm  of  Joining  groups  and  their 
activities  without  xinderstandlng  their  ac- 
tions. 

OBJCCnVES 

The  pupil  will  be  able  to: 

List  several  places  In  the  home  where 
dangerous  substances  might  be  stored. 

Explain  why  imfamlllar  substances  should 
never  be  tampered  or  played  with. 

List  several  hoxuehold  substances  which 
can  be  dangerous  If  taken  Internally. 

Describe  one  example  of  physical  harm 
that  can  result  from  the  eating  or  drinking 
of  some  dangerous  substances. 

Explain  why  children  should  never  accept 
anything  offered  by  a  stranger. 

Discuss  the  danger  of  joining  groups  and 
their  activities  without  understanding  their 
actions. 

CONCEPTS  AND  SUOGXSTKD  ACl'lVl'l'lKS 

Certain  places  in  the  home  may  contain 
substances  which  are  potentially  dangerous: 
Ask  pupils  to  think  of  places  In  their  home 
where  medicines  and  cleaning  solutions  are 
kept.  Show  pictures  of  homes  and  have  pupils 
pomt  to  these  places.  List  these  potentially 
dangerous  locations,  such  as  the  medicine 
cabinet,  kitchen  cupboards,  storage  closets, 
basement  workshop. 

These  substances  can  be  helpful  to  adults, 
but  harmful  to  children  when  used  Improp- 
erly: Using  a  chart  with  pictures  of  adver- 
tisements for  medicines,  cleaning  solutions, 
etc..  discuss  with  pupils  the  proper  use  of 
these  and  other  household  Items.  Stress  that 
these  substances  are  both  beneficial  and  nec- 
essary for  adults  to  run  a  home  and  keep 
their  families  healthy. 

Unfamiliar  substances  must  never  be 
played  with  or  taken  Internally:  Explain  that 
these  substances,  although  beneficial  to 
adults  who  can  read  the  labels  and  control 
usage,  can  be  very  dangerous  to  children  who 
might  eat,  drink,  or  otherwise  tamper  with 
these  substances.  Exhibit  pictures  of  adults 
cleaning  house,  painting,  etc.  Ask  class  mem- 
bers If  they  have  younger  brothers  or  sisters 
who  find  their  way  Into  places  which  might 
contain  dangerous  substances.  Discuss  with 
the  class  how  getting  older  and  more  mature 
means  recognizing  potential  danger,  for  ex- 
ample, toddlers  might  touch  a  hot  stove,  but 
school  age  children  usually  know  that  stoves 
can  burn  them.  List  on  a  chart  some  common 
household  substances  which  may  be  danger- 
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ous,  such  as  glue,  cleaning  fluids,  all  medi- 
cines, paint,  paint  thinners,  etc. 

Eating  or  drinking  such  substances  may 
result  In  physical  damage:  Describe  and  list 
on  the  above  chart  some  simple  examples  of 
physical  damage  which  can  result  from  eat- 
ing or  drinking  such  substances.  Contrast 
this  with  the  many  beneficial  uses  these  sub- 
stances have  when  properly  used.  For  exam- 
ple, explain  that  too  many  aspirins  may 
cause  a  person  to  lose  consciousness,  but  that 
the  right  number  of  aspirins  can  take  away 
a  headache. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  by  everyone  In 
handling  certain  substances:  Bring  to  class 
a  few  empty,  clean  containers  of  medicines 
and  cleaning  solutions.  Read  caution  warn- 
ings on  the  labels  to  the  class,  stressing  that 
even  adults  must  be  very  careful  In  handling 
such  substances.  Use  several  analogies  to  ex- 
plain that  many  things  can  be  helpful  when 
used  properly  for  their  correct  purpose  and 
harmful  when  used  incorrectly. 

Any  substance  offered  by  a  stranger  should 
be  considered  dangerous:  Discuss  with  the 
class  the  dangers  of  talking  with  or  accepting 
anything  from  strangers.  Explain  that  al- 
though something  offered  may  look  like  a 
familiar  object.  It  might  be  a  dangerous  sub- 
stance wrt^ped  in  sometliing  familiar.  Show 
the  films  "Dangerous  Stranger"  (SM  557.7) 
and  "Strangers"  (SM  557.16).  Stress  the  Im- 
portance of  reporting  to  parents  or  the 
teacher  any  incident  In  which  a  stranger 
offers  something  to  children. 

Careful  thought  should  be  given  to  joining 
a  group  If  their  actions  are  questionable: 
Show  pictures  and  discuss  with  pupils  the 
various  types  of  friends  people  have,  such  as 
best  friends,  classmates,  acquaintances,  older 
friends,  younger  friends.  Explain  the  concept 
of  a  group:  i.e.,  a  few  close  friends  who  play 
together  most  of  the  time.  Ask  pupils  If  they 
think  they  should  limit  their  friends  to  such 
a  group,  or  if  they  should  always  try  to  make 
new  friends.  Discuss  the  dangers  of  joining 
a  group  and  its  activities  without  under- 
standing the  actions.  Explain  that  a  group 
that  is  playing  with  something  dangerous 
may  say  that  it  Is  safe  In  order  to  have  others 
Join.  Cite  some  examples  of  group  activities 
which  are  obviously  dangerous,  such  as  run- 
ning in  front  of  cars.  Explain  how  other  ac- 
tions might  be  just  as  dangerous,  even  if 
they  don't  appear  to  be.  Define  the  term 
"dare."  Discuss  the  dangers  of  accepting  or 
offering  dares.  Ask  pupils  if  they  would 
want  a  person  to  be  their  friend  solely  on 
the  basis  of  a  dare. 

StJPPLEMXNTAKT    ACnVTrlES 

The  following  are  pupil  activities  which 
may  serve  as  supplements  to  the  basic  les- 
sons taught  by  the  teacher.  They  may  be  used 
as  a  foUowup  to  individual  concepts,  or  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  discussions. 

Have  pupils  make  displays  and  drawings 
illustrating  safety  necessary  In  the  home  to 
avoid  harm  from  potentially  dangerous  sub- 
stances. 

Ask  pupils  to  role  play  a  talk  with  a  tod- 
dler, telling  him  why  he  shouldn't  open 
closets  and  cabinets  and  play  with  the  things 
inside. 

Have  pupils  make  drawings  which  show 
hor;  some  substances  can  be  harmful  when 
used  incorrectly  and  beneficial  when  used 
properly  by  adults. 

Form  a  small  group  to  present  a  skit  on  the 
danger  of  accepting  anything  from  a 
stranger. 

Have  pupUs  tell  what  they  think  a  good 
friend  is.  Talk  about  whether  or  not  they 
would  accept  a  dare,  or  role  play  situations 
about  daring  or  accepting  a  dare. 

Drug  Education  Lkssonb:   Dsuos,  Alcohol, 
AND  Other  Dangeboub  Substances — Grades 

4,   6   AND   6. 

introduction 
These    drug    education    lessons    contain 
learning  objectives,  concepts,  and  suggested 
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activities  for  the  teaching  of  units  on  "Drugs, 
Alcohol,  and  Other  Dangerous  Substances." 

The  first  section  contains  lessons  for  grades 
4  and  6.  The  second  section,  which  begUis 
after  the  yellow  divider  sheet,  contains  les- 
ions for  grade  6. 

TTae  seriousness  of  the  drug  problem  re- 
quires special  emphasis  on  objective,  factual 
information.  Lessons  dealing  with  these  top- 
ics must  be  taught.  Although  a  minimum  of 
six  lessons  is  suggested,  these  curriculum  ma- 
terials contain  enough  concepts  and  activi- 
ties so  that  a  greater  number  of  lessons  on 
drug  education  may  be  tau^t. 

At  the  Intermediate  level,  specific  effects 
01  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  drugs  are  Introduced. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  peer  group  pressure 
and  adolescent  motivations.  The  concepts  of 
habituation  and  addiction  are  also  Intro- 
duced. In  grade  6,  greater  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  social  and  legal  implications  of  mis- 
use of  these  substances. 

The  concepts  and  suggested  activities  are 
directed  to  the  teacher.  Supplementary  activ- 
ities, which  include  individual  and  small 
group  learning  experiences  for  the  pupil,  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  the  units. 
OnuleB  4-6 
(Minimum  of  6  Lessons) 

TOPICAL   KICPHABXS 

Health  hazards  associated  with  smoking. 

Physical  harm  resulting  from  Improper  use 
of  alcohol. 

Alcoholism  as  a  major  social  problem. 

Harm  of  misuse  of  drugs. 

Danger  of  misuse  of  certain  household  sub- 
stances. 

Risks  of  experimentation. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  pupil  will  be  able  to: 

Describe  three  health  hazards  associated 
with  smoking. 

List  three  ways  in  which  improper  use  of 
alcohol  can  harm  the  body. 

Explain  briefly  why  aloohcdism  U  a  major 
social  problem. 

Describe  several  examples  of  drugs  and 
medicines  which  can  be  beneficial  when  used 
correctly  and  harmful  when  misused. 

List  five  substances  commonly  found  in 
the  home  which  can  be  dangerous  If  taken 
internally. 

Explain  the  dangers  of  experimenting  with 
any  substance  without  knowledge  of  Its  pur- 
pose and  effects. 

CONCEPTS  AND  8UGCESTED  ACT1V1TUB8 

Definite  health  hautrds  are  associated  with 
smoldng,  and  tobacco  has  been  proven  to 
have  harmf 111  effects  on  the  body :  List  on  the 
chalkboard  several  physical  hazards  of  smok- 
ing. Include  lung  and  other  respiratory  ail- 
ments, as  well  as  heart  disease.  On  a  diagram 
of  the  human  body,  illustrate  the  effects  of 
inhaling  cigarettes;  e.g..  Increased  heartbeat, 
tar  accumulation  in  the  lungs,  and  effects 
on  circulation.  Prepare  and  distribute  hand- 
outs which  list  health  hazards  of  smoking. 
Bring  In  several  empty  cigarette  packs  and 
show  pupils  the  printed  vmmlng,  explain- 
ing who  the  Surgeon  General  is  and  the  role 
his  office  played  in  discovering  the  dangers 
of  smoking.  Ask  pupils  to  name  some  habits 
they  have  themselvee  or  have  observed  In 
other  people.  Discuss  the  difficulty  Involved 
In  breaking  a  habit  once  It  Is  fanned. 

Improper  use  of  alcohol  can  reeiult  in 
physical  harm  to  the  body:  List  on  a  cbart 
the  depressant  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain, 
nervous  system,  senses,  heart,  the  blood 
pressure.  Hand  out  samples  of  safety  litera- 
ture which  illustrates  the  dtmgers  of  dnmk- 
en  driving.  Discuss  the  proMetn  this  means 
for  society.  Stress  in  a  discussion  that  alco- 
hol must  be  classified  wltb  other  potentially 
dangerous  substances  and  that  great  quan- 
tities can  cause  imconsclousnese  or  death. 

Alcoholism  is  a  major  social  problem:  Ex- 
plain that  some  people  are  dependent  upon 
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alcohol  as  a  physical  habit.  Ask  pupils  what 
effects  such  a  habit  oould  have  on  the  peraon 
and  others  around  him.  Dlacuss  that  the 
community  has  a  responsibility  to  h^  per- 
sons suffering  from  this  illness ,  and  that  sev- 
eral agencies  exist  which  treat  alcohoUcs. 

Prescribed  drugs  and  medicines  have  many 
beneficial  uses:  Make  a  bulletin  board  dis- 
play which  lllUBtrates  the  many  beneficial 
uses  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Point  out  the 
difference  between  prescription  medicines 
and  those  available  to  anyone.  Bring  In  a 
few  empty  medicine  containers  and  read 
warnings  on  the  labels  to  the  class.  Stress 
that  most  drugs  and  medicines  bear  a  caution 
not  to  exceed  the  recommended  dosage  and 
to  see  a  doctor  if  symptoms  continue.  Dis- 
cuss  why   these    warnings    are    necessary. 

The  mlsvise  of  drugs  and  medicines  can 
cause  serious  harm:  Ask  pupils  to  volunteer 
as  many  examples  aa  they  can  of  things  they 
know  to  be  dangerous,  such  as  guns,  knives, 
fire,  etc.  List  these  on  the  chalkboard.  Then 
ask  pupils  to  volunteer  examples  of  things 
which  can  be  dangerous  if  used  improperly, 
but  which  have  useful  purposes,  such  as 
scissors,  pencils,  matches,  automobiles,  etc. 
Introduce  the  concept  of  misuse  of  drugs  by 
asking  pupils  how  they  would  list  medicines. 
Explain  to  them  that  all  drugs  must  be 
thought  of  as  beneficial  when  used  correctly 
and  dangerous  when  misused.  List  on  a 
chart  the  physical  damage  which  can  result 
from  misuse  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

The  home  contains  many  substances  which 
are  dangerous  if  taken  internally:  Display 
a  collage  of  pictures  showing  common  hovise- 
hold  cleaning  or  hardware  solutions  which 
may  be  harmful  If  taken  internally.  Discuss 
the  common  ingredients  in  many  chemical 
solutions,  such  as  lye  and  phosphates.  Invite 
a  science  teacher  to  explain  the  effect*  of 
some  of  these  chemicals.  Stress  that  in  addi- 
tion to  physical  damage,  eating  or  drinking 
of  some  substances  could  cause  death. 

Experimentation  with  any  substance  car- 
ries risks:  Discuss  the  danger  of  taking  in- 
ternally any  substance  for  which  the  pur- 
pose or  effects  are  unknown.  This  can  be  re- 
inforced by  drawing  analogies  to  familiar 
substances.  Ask  pupils  if  they  would: — use 
I>erfume  for  a  beverage — use  a  bad  tasting 
medicine  for  a  dessert.  Emphasize  that  a  sub- 
stance may  not  look  dangerous  but  could 
prove  to  be  fatal.  Ask  pupils  what  advice 
they  would  give  to  a  friend  about  to  experi- 
ment with  a  substance  which  could  be  dan- 
gerous. 

bupplxkxntart  AcnviTiES 

The  following  are  pupil  activities  which 
may  serve  as  supplements  to  the  basic  les- 
sons taught  by  a  teacher.  They  may  be  used 
as  a  follow-up  to  individual  concepts,  or  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  discussions. 

Form  a  student  committee  to  write  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  ask- 
ing for  information  on  the  dangers  of 
smoking.  Have  the  committee  display  the 
materials  for  the  class. 

Have  pupils  make  drawings  which  warn 
of  the  dangers  of  one  of  the  following: 

Tobacco 

Alcohol 

Medicines  Used  Improperly 

Household  Substances 

Form  a  small  group  to  role  play  a  family 
discussion  on  habits — how  they  are  formed 
and  the  difficulty  of  breaking  them. 

Ask  a  few  students  to  make  a  display  which 
illustrates  household  substances  which  can 
be  helpful  when  used  correctly  and  harmful 
when  misused. 

Have  pupils  write  brief  essays  in  which 
they  explain  why  smoking  and  alcohol  are 
harmful  to  the  body. 

Have  pupils  describe  a  "safe  home,"  one 
in  which  household  substances  are  properly 
labeled,  kept  out  of  children's  reaches,  used 
correctly,  etc. 
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Craox  6 
(Minimum  of  6  luesoos) 

TOPICAL    EMPHASES 

^>eclflc  physiological  and  psychological 
effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  drugs. 

Physical,  legal,  and  social  Implications  of 
misuse  of  drugs  and  other  dangerous  sub- 
stances. 

Legal  uses  of  over-the-counter  drugs. 

Social  use  of  alcohol  by  adults;  legal  con- 
trols regarding  minors. 

Motivations  of  peer  gro\4>  pressures  and 
the  adolescent's  dealre  to  "follow  the  crowd." 

OBJECTIVES 

The  pupil  will  be  able  to : 

Describe  the  harmful  effects  of  nicotine 
on  the  heart  and  Ivmgs  and  alcohol  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  system. 

Describe  the  effects  of  two  drugs. 

Differentiate  between  use  and  misuse  of 
drugs. 

Explain  the  dangers  associated  with  taking 
drugs  which  have  not  been  prescribed  by  a 
doctor. 

Ust  several  beneficial  uses  of  over-the- 
oounter  drugs. 

Describe  two  legal  and  social  implications 
of  misuse  of  drugs  and  other  dangerous  sub- 
stances. 

Differentiate  between  social  drinking  by 
adults  and  misuse  of  alcohol. 

Contribute  to  a  discvisslon  of  peer  group 
pressures  and  the  desire  to  "follow  the 
crowd." 

evaluate  In  a  paragraph  the  reasons  for 
and  coQsequenose  of  an  izi^>ortant  decision 
he  has  miMle. 

CONCEPTS   AND    SUGGESTED    ACTIVITHS 

Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  drugs  have  harmful 
physical  and/or  mental  effects:  Prepare  a 
handout  which  lists  Important  terms  for 
this  concept,  such  as  tar,  nicotine,  toxic  and 
non-toxic  alcohol,  alcoholism,  narcotics,  ad- 
diction, habit,  etc.  Discuss  these  terms  with 
the  class.  On  a  chart  with  a  diagram  of  the 
human  body,  trace  the  effects  of  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  druga  on  the  heart,  circulation, 
req>lratlon,  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
brain.  Use  a  different  color  for  the  effects  of 
each  substance.  Ask  pupils  why  people  who 
smoke  tend  to  become  short  of  breath  dur- 
ing strenuous  activity  faster  than  non- 
smokers. 

There  are  many  disadvantages  to  smoking: 
Have  pupils  suggest  what  they  think  other 
disadvantages  of  smoking  might  be.  Ask 
them  to  contrast  these  with  any  advantages 
they  might  see.  Ask  pupils  what  they  tblnk 
of  the  many  cigarette  commercials.  Discuss 
the  television  ban  on  such  advertising.  Ask 
pupils  why  they  think  regulations  are  nec- 
essary for  substances  such  as  tobacco. 

Alcohol,  when  misused,  can  be  harmful 
both  physically  and  mentally:  List  the  names 
of  the  poisonous  types  of  alcohol;  i.e.,  methyl, 
denatured,  wood.  Explain  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  poisonous  and  nonpoisonous, 
and  that  death  may  result  from  internal  use. 
Conduct  a  class  discussion  on  the  dangers  of 
experimenting  with  any  substance  when  Its 
purpose  and  effects  are  unknown.  Discuss  the 
use  of  alcohol  by  adults  as  a  social  aspect  of 
entertaining.  Ask  pupils  to  remember  the 
effects  alcohol  has  on  the  body  and  then  dis- 
cuss why  it  Is  Illegal  for  minors  to  drink 
alcoholic  beverages.  Lead  a  discussion  on  the 
dangers  of  accepting  anything  from  a 
stranger  or  buying  anything  illegal  from 
someone,  even  an  adult. 

Alcoholism  is  a  major  social  problem:  Ask 
pupils  to  name  as  many  common  Illnesses 
as  they  can.  Introduce  alcoholism  as  a  disease, 
stressing  that  It  must  be  treated  and  its 
victims  helped,  as  with  other  illnesses. 

Misuse  of  drugs  can  result  in  physical  and/ 
or  mental  addiction:  Write  two  columns  on 
the  chalkboard :  "Narcotics"  and  "Other  Dan- 
gerous Drugs."  Under  narcotics,  list  opium. 
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heroin,  mflcphlne,  and  codeine.  In  the  secc  nd 
column,  list  cocaine.  amplietaBUnes,  bart>l- 
turatea,  and  halluclnogeas.  RaUier  than  giv- 
ing a  detailed  explanation  oX  the  character- 
istics and  effects  or  each  drug,  aim  at  estib- 
Ushlng  the  idea  that  all  of  these  drugs;  If 
taken  continually,  can  lead  to  dependei^. 
Discuss  habit  formation,  esplaining  tl^at 
physical  dependency  and  mental  dependency 
can  be  equally  harmful.  Ask  puplU  what  tl^ey 
would  do  if  someone,  even  a  close  friend.  Of- 
fered them  one  of  these  drugs. 

Misuse  of  legal  drugs  can  be  harmful :  tx.- 
plain  that  some  drugs  are  Illegal  and  tiat 
others  do  have  legal  uses,  but  are  illegal  wt^en 
misused.  { 

Scientists  continue  to  conduct  studies  |on 
marijuaoa:  Plsouse  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  marijuana,  such  as  its  mentajlly 
addicting  potential.  Ask  pupUa  If  they  woiMd 
try  something  without  knowing  what  wojld 
happen  to  them.  Discuss  the  risks  one  tafes 
when  experimenting  with  anything  ques- 
tionable. Include  a  discussion  of  the  misiise 
of  over-the-counter  drugs,  asking  puoUs 
what  risks  are  run  when  something  la  uaed 
for  reasons  other  than  Its  Intended  puipcpe. 

Misuse  of  dangerous  substances  has  serious 
legal  implications:  Discuss  in  simple  tert 
how  the  government  regtulates  and  controls 
potentially  dangerous  substances.  Ask  pumls 
why  they  think  punishment  is  worse  for  ail- 
ing drugs  than  It  is  for  possessing  or  usnig 
drugs.  Introduce  the  concept  of  rebabU^a- 
tlon. 

Peer  group  pressure  and  a  dealre  to  "foUbw 
the  crowd"  are  faetors  whlota  often  motivate 
adolescents:  Ask  pupils  what  reasons  tt^T 
usually  think  of  when  making  a  decision  j  to 
do  or  not  to  do  something.  List  these  on  ilhe 
chalkboard.  Be  sure  that  the  follov/lng  baSes 
for  decision-making  are  included :  Something 
Is  good  or  bad.  right  or  wrong:  Parents  or  olm- 
er  adults  will  approve  or  disapprove;  Apy 
dangerous  consequences  which  might  occir; 
•The  crowd"  Is  doing  It;  Friends  encour4ge 
It.  Have  the  class  agree  on  some  rank  orderjof 
what  factors  should  be  the  most  lmporta|it. 
Ask  pupils  If  they  actually  are  Influeni^d 
the  moet  by  these.  Discuss  the  concept  of  a 
"crowd"  and  "peer  group  pressure."  ^k 
pupils  to  define  "growing  up,  becoming  mire 
mature"  Discuss  individuality  and  a  person's 
ability  to  make  his  own  decisions.  Present  a 
hypothetical  instance  of  "the  crowd"  or  cl<ise 
friends  urging  someone  to  do  something  kie 
knows  Is  dangerous.  Ask  each  pupil  what  ais 
reaction  would  be. 

Every  person  must  learn  to  honestly 
evaluate  his  motivations  for  his  actions  and 
to  identify  possible  consequences:  List 
several  actions  on  the  chalkboard,  such  4s: 
Cheating  on  a  test;  Lying  for  a  friend;  Lying 
to  parents;  Accepting  a  dare;  Do  somethlbg 
dangerous  because  everyone  else  In  the  crol^d 
Is  doing  It.  Ask  pupils  to  think  of  possllj 
reasons  a  person  would  have  for  epch  of  th^ 
actions.  Have  pupils  Identify  possible  cc 
sequences  of  the  actions. 

StJPPUtMENTAaT   ACTIVrnES 

The  following  are  pupil  activities  whifc 
may  serve  as  supplements  to  the  basic  1^ 
sons   taught   by   the   teacher.   They  may 
used  as  a  follow-up  to  Individual  concepts, 
or  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  dlscuaslons:  ' 

Form  three  student  committees.  Assl^ 
each  committee  one  of  the  following:  aloohCl, 
tobacco,  and  drugs.  Instruct  commltllBe 
members  to  go  to  the  school  library  and  ite- 
search  sources  on  the  effects  of  these  sub- 
stances on  the  body.  Have  each  committee 
report  Its  findings  to  the  class.  | 

Encourage  pupils  to  write  short  essays  on 
one  of  the  following  topics:  "Why  I  Woivd 
or  Would  Not  Smoke";  "Why  Alcohol  Is  Il- 
legal for  Minors";  "Why  Is  It  Dangerous  to 
Use  Drugs  or  Medicines  which  Have  Not  Be«n 
Prescribed." 
Aak  a  small  group  of  pupils  to  write  to  the 
Food   and   Drug   Administration,   Washing- 
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ton,  D.C.,  and  report  to  the  class  on  how 
the  government  controls  and  regulates  cer- 
tain drugs  and  medicines  which  are  legal, 
but  liable  to  abuse. 

Have  pupils  make  bulletin  board  displays 
which  Illustrate  the  social  Implications  of 
misuse  of  certain  substances,  such  as  paren- 
tal and  aduH  disapproval,  lega^  aspects,  etc. 

Encourage  pupils  to  write  samples  of  pub- 
lic service  messages  warning  of  the  hazards 
of  misuse  of  the  substances  covered  In  the 
unit. 

Ask  pupils  to  prepare  a  collage  of  magazine 
pictures  which  Illustrate  social  uses  of  alco- 
hol. Pupils  could  be  encouraged  to  write  es- 
says describing  their  opinion  of  the  effects 
of  advertising  on  {>eople's  smoking  and  drink- 
ing habits. 

Etave  pupils  write  short  stories  about  a 
person  faced  with  a  difficult  decision. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  perceptive  comments  of  Dr. 
Merritt  Alcorn  of  Madison,  Ind.,  con- 
cerning the  shortage  of  physicians  in 
rural  America.  His  comments  were  given 
in  a  conference  on  community  health 
problems  held  in  Madison  on  April  24, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending. 
They  follow: 

Doctob's    Shortags    In    Ritkal   Amesica 

Ask  any  citizen  in  almost  any  community 
in  rural  America  what  the  major  com- 
munity problem  is  and  he  will  very  likely 
tell  you  that  It  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  a  physician.  We  need  no  statis- 
tics to  document  this  acute  problem.  Often 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  not  fully 
appreciated  because  it  is  much  greater  than 
Just  the  lack  of  medical  care.  It  Is  fright' 
ening  to  be  long  distances  away  from  medi- 
cal care  when  a  serious  accident  occurs  or 
chest  pains  begin  or  there  Is  the  suddenness 
of  labor  pain.  It  is  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming to  have  to  travel  a  long  distance 
in  order  to  get  routine  care  such  as  the  im- 
munization, etc.  But  probably  the  greatest 
problem  of  all  that  a  community  faces  when 
It  has  lost  all  of  its  physicians,  is  that  of 
economic  decline.  No  Industry  can  be 
brought  to  a  community  that  is  not  com- 
plete In  Its  services,  and  those  industries 
that  are  present  begin  to  leave,  and  we  watch 
the  loss  of  young  families  from  the  com- 
munities that  could  be  the  best  environment 
for  family  life. 

The  physician  shortage  In  Rural  America 
is  a  result  of  some  unfortunate  Interrelated 
problems  that  have  never  been  given  suf- 
ficient Interest. 

1.  Each  community  has  fine,  young,  in- 
telligent men  who  come  from  families  who 
have  the  resources  for  them  to  attend  medi- 
cal school  and  who  are  Inspired  and  desirous 
of  becoming  physicians,  but  because  they 
came  from  a  rather  poor  high  school  en- 
vironment and  didn't  make  a  "B"  or  better 
average  in  their  college  work  are  denied  an 
opportunity  to  even  try  to  become  a  phy- 
sician. I  seriously  doubt  that  there  Is  any 
one  In  this  room  that  doesn't  personally 
know  of  cases  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  had  to  face  rejection  from  an 
opportunity  to  enter  their  chosen  profes- 
sion. This  Is  heartbreaking  and  In  and  of 
Itself  a  very  serious  problem.  This  problem 


Is  extending  to  other  graduate  training  areas 
as  well. 

2.  If  a  student  Is  accepted  to  Medical 
School  his  training  is  oriented  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  a  large,  metropolitan, 
institution.  This  is  perfectly  natural  since 
the  physicians  who  teach  him  live  In  a 
metropolitan  area.  They  practice  and  teach 
in  large  metropolitan  hospitals  and  there  is 
no  real  reason  why  they  should  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  rural  areas  and  the  type 
of  practice  needed. 

3.  Because  students  are  a  selective,  highly 
acadenUc  group,  they  tend  to  be  oriented  to 
research,  teaching  or  specialties.  A  lot  of 
the  work  of  this  country  Is  done  by  good, 
hard-working,  "C"  students  and  we  don't 
get  them  in  medicine. 

4.  When  he  completes  his  training  in 
medical  school  and  goes  into  an  Internship 
he  Is  wooed  and  offered  special  privileges  by 
each  of  the  clinical  departments.  So  that 
once  again  the  young  man  who  might  have 
wanted  to  be  in  Family  Practice  in  a  rural 
area  has  been  pushed  and  guided  toward 
the  specialties.  Only  In  recent  years  have 
some  of  the  universities  set  up  departments 
of  Family  Practice. 

The  pressure  for  larger  medical  school 
classes  will  be  met  by  the  cry  "we  need  more 
money! "  and  "we  must  not  lower  stand- 
ards!" Don't  buy  either  of  these  arguments. 

What  is  needed  is  a  better  use  of  money, 
I  see  large  sums  of  research  moneys  virtually 
wasted  and  a  new  20  million  dollar  building, 
but  I  don't  see  many  good  full  time  teach- 
ing professors  In  the  medical  school  with 
which  I  am  affiliated. 

Indiana  University,  with  support  of  a 
Governor's  commission,  has  worked  out  a 
plan  that  would  enlarge  enrollment  by  100 
students  (the  equivalent  of  another  medical 
school).  The  plan  is  great!  The  legislature 
should  have  doubled  the  83,000.000  appro- 
priation asked  for  and  told  them  to  enlarge 
the  program.  Instead  they  cut  It  In  half. 
And  the  Federal  Government  should  be  look- 
ing at  this  program  for  use  In  other  schools. 
Do  larger  classes  lower  standards?  Maybe! 
but.  If  you  look  around  us  in  adjacent  coun- 
ties, the  only  doctors  we  are  now  getting  are 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  where  the  clasees 
are  larger.  For  us  the  question  Is  academic. 

Probably  the  greatest  area  of  need  In  at- 
tracting physicians  to  rural  communities  Is 
in  the  area  of  Identifying  the  qualities  of  a 
community  that  would  attract  physicians.  I 
do  not  believe  this  would  be  difficult  to 
analyze  but  I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  who 
Is  really  making  an  analysis  of  these  needs: 

1.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  physician  needs  a 
modern,  well-equipped  place  to  practice  (a 
scientist  does  not  work  in  a  garage).  This 
needs  to  be  a  hospital.  It  would  most  likely 
be  a  very  limited  hospital  that  would  be  a 
satellite  from  a  larger  community  hospital 
which  would  offer  to  the  satellite  administra- 
tion, supervision  of  nursing,  dietary  serv- 
ice, etc.  There  are  now  laboratory  cor- 
porations that  can  provide  the  fullest 
laboratory  services  into  any  community  on 
an  overnight  basis.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
a  community  hospital  should  not  have  as 
good  a  laboratory  as  the  largest  metropolitan 
hospital,  with  laboratory  services  being  Just 
as  prompt  and  probably  less  expensive.  Elec- 
trocardiogram interpretation  can  be  Instan- 
taneous by  computer.  Such  facilities,  prop- 
erly conceived,  could  perform  the  function  of 
being  a  modern  place  for  a  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  at  the  same  time  be  economically 
feasible. 

a.  A  physician  must,  in  this  day  and 
time,  practice  with  the  association  of  other 
physlcltois.  He  needs  to  have  an  internist, 
a  surgeon,  an  orthopedist,  and  obstetrician, 
a  pathologist,  and  a  radiologist,  available 
for  consultation.  He  also  needs  the  associ- 
ation of  other  physicians  In  discussion  of 
patients  and  in  formal  study  sessions  of  con- 
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tlnulng  education.  This  could  easily  be  avaU- 
able  through  a  close  association  with  the 
medical  staff  of  an  adjoining  larger  com- 
munity hospital. 

3.  The  people  of  the  community  need  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  physician 
today.  He  is  not  like  his  predecessor.  He  is 
a  highly  trained  scientist  who  Is  dedicated 
to  his  work  but  who  also  expects  to  have 
time  with  his  family  and  time  for  recreation 
that  Is  not  Interrupted.  The  community  must 
recognize  him  as  a  human  being  and  help 
protect  him  from  many  of  the  abuses  that 
have  driven  physicians  out  of  the  rural  com- 
munity Into  the  cities. 

All  together,  the  effects  of  the  shortage  of 
physicians  in  rural  communities  have  not 
only  been  frustrating  but  at  times  almost 
chaotic.  And,  we  see  frustrated  community 
citizens  putting  up  signs  for  physicians, 
sending  delegations  in  all  directions  and 
buUdlng  poorly  conceived  clinic  buildings 
»nd  hospitals  with  what  seems  to  be  no 
direction  from  sources  that  could  be  of  help; 
and,  too,  we  see  politicians  taking  advantage 
of  the  emotional  issue  with  attempts  to  pass 
all  sorts  of  laws  most  of  which  would  only 
complicate  the  situation  further;  and  thirdly, 
we  see  a  real  breakdown  In  rapport  between 
the  citizens  In  the  commxinlty  and  the  health 
organizations  and  institutions. 

I  believe  there  la  an  answer,  I  don't  think 
It  would  be  difficult  if  the  problems  would 
be  careftxlly  Identified  and  solved  In  a  calm, 
intelligent,  manner.  For  this,  we  must  look 
to  our  state  and  federal  government  because 
this  Is  where  the  financial  resources  lay.  We 
see  massive  programs  of  giving  people  finan- 
cial assistance  to  pay  for  very  expensive 
medical  services  when  the  medical  services 
could  be  reduced  in  cost  If  money  could  only 
be  spent  in  the  right  place  for  the  right 
thing.  Think  for  Just  a  moment  what  might 
have  happened  had  the  money  been  spent  for 
a  different  motive.  Suppose  federal  funds 
were  given  to  the  medical  schools  In  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  MD's  that  were  grad- 
uated with  double  bonuses  for  those  MD's 
that  went  into  Family  Practice.  What  a  dif- 
ference this  approach  might  have  made,  but 
there  was  no  one  pressuring  for  this  ap- 
proach. The  pressure  came  for  Research 
funds  and  for  buildings. 

I  think  It  Is  time  for  us  to  stop  blaming 
other  individuals,  other  groups,  other  polit- 
ical parties,  and  blame  ourselves  for  not 
being  concerned  and  organized  enough  to 
bring  pressure  upon  our  representatives  to 
identify  the  problems  that  we  face  and  to 
help  work  out  the  solutions  that  we  need. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  you  representatives  three 
challenges. 

1.  I  challenge  you  to  work  closely  with  us 
in  identifying  the  problems  that  have  ca\ised 
shortage  of  physicians  in  rural  America  and 
to  work  closely  with  us  in  trying  to  find  the 
solution  to  these  problems.  There  are  many 
times  when  we  need  help  in  getting  ideas  or- 
ganized and  presented  properly  so  that  they 
are  effective. 

2.  I  challenge  you  to  be  our  voice  that 
these  Ideas  may  be  heard  In  the  right  places 
and  help  us  to  create  pressure  that  we  might 
get  a  response. 

3.  I  challenge  you  to  help  us  find  resources 
Help  us  cut  the  maze  of  red-tape,  to  find 
the  right  categories  of  funds  and  to  prepare 
the  right  kind  of  project  requests.  We  lack 
the  sophistication  of  large  financial  institu- 
tions, such  as  Medical  Schools  and  large, 
metropolitan  hospitals,  and  large  research 
institutions.  You  can  do  us  a  great  service 
by  representing  us  and  helping  to  overcome 
this  limitation. 

Basically,  I  am  challenging  you  to  work 
with  us,  and.  at  the  same  time.  I  am  chal- 
lenging us  to  work  with  you  to  do  something 
about  problems  that   are   vary  important. 
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OVERINVOLVEMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  retired  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Yost, 
described  in  a  recent  article  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  his  efforts  to  outline  a  solu- 
tion to  the  impasse  on  Vietnam  peace 
negotiations  both  before  and  during  his 
service  at  the  United  Nations. 

While  those  efforts  failed,  Mr.  Yost 
still  believes  that  we  can  break  that 
impasse  today  by  setting  a  date  for  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  by  reaf- 
firming the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and 
1982.  His  arguments  bear  the  most  care- 
ful examination  for,  I  believe,  they  are 
absolutely  soimd  and  eminently  practical. 

In  an  enlarged  footnote  to  this  article. 
Ambassador  Yost,  whose  U.N.  duty  cli- 
maxed a  distinguished  career  in  the  for- 
eign service,  defines  most  clearly  the  er- 
rors which  led  us  to  our  present  predica- 
ment in  Vietnam.  I  include  that  part  of 
his  article  below : 

Eight  Ebbobs  Caused  Ovibinvolvembnt 

The  direct  and  massive  U.S.  military  In- 
volvement In  Southeftst  Asia  beginning  In 
1966  was  grossly  disproportionate  to  any  na- 
tional Interest  the  United  States  had  In  the 
area,  and  soon  proved  to  be  prodigiously 
damaging  to  the  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  Laotian  people.  There  are  many  reasoiis 
why  this  highly  motivated  but  disastrous 
miscalculation  by  U.S.  leadership  occurred. 
In  my  view,  eight  major  errors  of  judgment 
caused  us  to  get  In  so  deeply : 

1.  The  first  was  the  belief  that  Communist 
China  had  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  both  the 
Intention  and  the  capability  to  extend  its  do- 
minion beyond  its  borders,  especially  south- 
ward either  through  invasion  or,  more  prob- 
ably, through  "wtirs  of  national  liberation" 
which  It  would  Inspire  and  support.  In  the 
cooler  light  of  hindsight  we  can  now  note 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  In  Korea, 
which  was  certainly  felt  to  be  defensive,  and 
the  vrar  In  Vietnam,  which  derives  almost 
wholly  from  Vietnamese  rather  than  Chinese 
inspiration,  Communist  China  has  shown 
little  intention  or  capability  of  Involving  It- 
self directly  or  indirectly  In  military  adven- 
tures outside  Its  borders. 

2.  The  second  mistake  In  judgment,  the 
"domino  theory,"  was  the  belief  that  South- 
east Asia  outside  Vietnam  was  acutely  vul- 
nerable to  wars  of  national  liberation  or  to 
subversion  and  takeover;  that  If  South  Viet- 
nam fell,  others  were  almost  certain  to  follow. 
This  error  arose  from  an  undlscrimlnatlng 
extrapolation  of  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam, which  for  10  years  prior  to  1964  had 
been  deeply  Infested  at  the  grassroots  with 
Communist  cadres,  to  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia,  which  had  not  been  penetrated  to  any- 
where nearly  such  a  degree.  Of  course  the 
extension  and  conduct  of  the  war  In  recent 
years  have  made  Laos  and  Cambodia  much 
more  vulnerable  to  takeover  than  they  were 
In  the  1950s. 

3.  A  third  error  In  judgment  was  the  be- 
lief that  North  Vietnam,  If  partially  or 
wholly  victorious  In  the  South,  would  serve 
thereafter  as  a  complaint  instrument  of 
Communist  China.  Actually,  as  the  history 
of  the  past  25  years  has  amply  demonstrated, 
only  the  Yugoslav  Communists  have  rivaled 
the  North  Vietnamese  In  stiff-necked  recal- 
citrance and  Independence. 
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4.  The  fourth  error  was  In  imagining  that 
NATO  could  be  duplicated  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  In  setting  up  there  a  purported  mili- 
tary coalition  which  was  in  fact  only  a 
facade  for  unilateral  UjS.  support  of  several 
weak  countries.  Nevertheless,  SEATO  had 
the  effect  of  committing  the  United  States 
to  a  deeper  and  more  formal  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  than  was  wise,  without  in 
fact  significantly  increasing  its  capabilities 
there. 

6.  PerhE4>s  the  most  decisive  mistake  made 
in  Vietnam  and,  for  a  time,  in  Laos  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  U.S.  Insistence  that  regimes 
it  supported  be  100  percent  antlcommunlst 
and  antlneutralist  and,  on  the  other.  Its 
failure  effectively  to  insist  that  the  support 
It  so  unstlntlngly  provided  these  regimes 
be  used  to  carry  out  reforms  which  might 
have  given  them  an  expanding  popular  base. 

6.  The  sixth  mistake  arose  from  the  ex- 
travagant faith  In  "counter-insurgency" 
which  swept  Washington  in  the  early  1960s. 
Based  on  the  correct  assessment  that  Com- 
munist agression  was  henceforth  more  likely 
to  take  the  form  of  insurgency  than  of  mas- 
sive attacks  across  frontiers.  It  neverthe- 
less enormously  overestimated  the  capability 
of  V.S.  forces,  no  matter  how  thoroughly 
trained  for  this  purpose  to  conduct  this 
highly  sophisticated  and  acutely  political 
type  of  warfare  In  environments  where  lan- 
guage, customs  and  physical  conditions  were 
so  wholly  alien  to  them. 

7.  The  seventh  error  was  also  a  military 
one :  U.S.  Insistence  on  organizing  and  train- 
ing most  of  the  Vietnamese  forces,  from 
1954  on,  to  fight  a  European  or  Korean-type 
war  rather  than  to  counter  insurgency.  Seri- 
ous efforts  have  been  ntade  in  recent  years  to 
correct  this  error  but  even  now  the  ABVN  is 
still  trained  to  fight  with  massive  air  and 
artillery  support,  which  obvioiisly  will  be 
far  less  effectively  available  when  the  Amer- 
icans depart. 

8.  The  final  error  of  judgment  occurred 
repeatedly  after  our  massive  Involvement, 
when  we  so  often  neglected  or  fatally  com- 
promised potential  opportunities  for  nego- 
tiation, either  for  ephemeral  military  advan- 
tage or  for  fear  of  causing  trouble  with  and 
for  the  Saigon  government. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE— IT  MIGHT 
STAND  ALONE  BUT  IT  SURE 
STANDS  TALL 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  imiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago 
a  new  magazine  called  the  Alternative, 
the  product  of  some  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate students  at  my  alma  mater, 
Indiana  University,  first  ai^)€ared. 

The  following  article  from  the  April 
16,  1971,  Louisville  Courier  Journal  de- 
scribes this  unusual  magazine,  and  it  will 
be  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  insert 
excerpts  from  the  magazine  into  the 
Record  in  the  future: 

CONSEKVAnVX  JOUKNAL  Is  ThRIVINC  AT  IXfDIANA 

Ukivbrsity 
(By  Wturen  Buckler) 
Bloomington,  Ind. — The  Alternative  pub- 
lished here  by  a  group  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  at  Indiana  University,  Is 
a  most  unusual  magazine. 

To  begin  with,  as  a  national  jotimal  of 
moderate  and  conservative  student  opinion 
It  stands  almost  alone  among  a  welter  of 
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New  Left,  radical  and  revolutionary  publica- 
tions. 

Now,  consider  some  of  The  Alternative's 
other  characteristics: 

It  takes  a  very  skeptical  view  of  the  "yo«te 
movement"  and  the  "generation  gap"  (whlgh 
its  voluble  editor-ln-chlef,  Bob  Tyrrell,  says 
was  Invented  by  the  news  media  and  Institu- 
tionalised by  Madison  Avenue) ,  and  ridicules 
the  notion  that  young  people  "think  purar, 
more  luminous  thoughts  than  adults."        i 

Its  editorials  argue  that  America  Is  moral- 
ly and  culturally  adrift  and  needs  to  anchor 
herself  again  In  "reason  and  intelllgenca." 
Otherwise,  a  recent  Issue  warns,  the  "hp- 
mane  values  of  American  civilization  w|U 
quietly  fall  away.  . .  ." 

It  delights  In  Irreverent  comment  on  lib- 
eral rhetoric  and  In  learned  critiques  of  N^ 
Left  Ideas. 

Its  style  Is  Intellectual,  argxmientatlte 
and  satiric.  The  editors  prefer  discourse  to 
dogma  and  multisyllabic  to  four-letter  words. 

It  runs  articles  praising  Vice-President 
Splro  Agnew  and  tf  8.  Sen.  James  Buckley  t>f 
New  York.  ^ 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  laudatory  ct^- 
umn  by  Winiam  P.  Buckley  Jr..  the  consenit- 
tlve  sage  and  journalist. 

Curious  as  to  how  a  magazine  recoii- 
mended  by  Buckley  Is  making  out  In  llberafl- 
Infested  academla,  I  recently  paid  a  vlAt 
to  Bob  (R.  Emmett)  Tyrrell,  who  is  workliig 
on  his  Ph.D  m  history  In  addition  to  editing 
The  Alternative.  J 

Tyrrell,  37,  lives  and  works  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  magazine's  editorial  office,  $n 
old  gray  farmhouse  called  The  Establlshmedt, 
about  five  miles  west  of  Bloomlngton.  Dowt- 
Btalrs  are  the  business  office,  meeting  add 
recreation  rooms. 

As  he  ushers  you  Into  the  John  SlldfU 
room  (named  after  a  Confederate  dlplomut 
who  "failed  at  everything  he  did").  Tyrrtll 
points  to  the  decor — a  Russian  flag,  allegedly 
stolen  at  the  1960  Olympics  by  an  lU  swl*- 
mlng  champ,  and  a  Sotith  Vietnamese  fl^. 

His  office  Is  cluttered  with  bo<*s.  papefs. 
periodicals  and  autographed  photographs  of 
political  figures.  A  picture  of  Preeldent  War- 
ren a.  Harding,  comfortably  seated,  hangs 
over  the  window.  Would-be  president  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  stares  at  you  quizzically  fro»n 
a  poster  on  the  back  wall. 

Tyrrell  diacxisses  complicated  Ideas  aijd 
U6«a  obscure  words  with  all  the  zest  aad 
mental  agility.  If  not  the  experleiuse,  of  a 
Buckley.  He  la  also  a  master  of  the  put-ob. 

The  Alternative,  he  teUs  you  In  his  meet 
serloxis,  newspaper  Interview  voice,  has  hid 
a  profound  Influence  on  America's  polltlolal 
and  Intellectual  life  for  five  decades. 

Presidents,  from  Harding  to  Nixon,  have 
read  and  praised  It.  although  they  baVe 
usually  rejected  Its  adrlce.  Tyrrell  has  framed 
letters  written  on  White  House  stationery 
to  back  up  bis  boast. 

The  founders,  you  eventxially  learn,  weke 
Truman  Newberry,  "the  only  man  evfer 
kicked  out  of  the  Senate  tor  spending  1^ 
much  on  his  campalgna,"  and  Oeorge 
Nathan,  who  "represents  all  that  Is  awful 
in  American  life."  ; 

In  lu  early  years,  however.  The  Alterna- 
tive reached  a  limited  audience,  becauset— 
and  here  his  tale  begins  to  strain  your 
credulity — Nathan  and  Newberry  wra(te 
their  articles  on  restroom  walla.  Harding,  tbr 
one.  was  said  to  have  been  quite  content  to 
read  them  there. 

It  waant  until  1M7  that  Tyrrell  and  Jrf- 
ferson  Davis,  a  fellow  lU  student,  made  up 
their  minds  to  print  the  magazine  on  pap«r. 

Here  the  preposterous  comic  history  en(ls 
and  the  serious  talk  begins. 

"We  decided  campus  unrest  was  here  ito 
stay  and  that  it  was  going  to  be  nasty,"  he 
recalled.  "All  the  talk  that  young  people 
would  usher  In  an  age  of  peace  and  gentle- 
ness was  nonsense,  we  felt.  In  1967,  we  said 
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that  radical  students  are  not  Idealistic,  but 
violent,  anti-intellectual,  anti-aesthetic  and 
totaUtarlan. 

"After  our  first  Issuee,  we  were  made  out 
to  be  dangerous  reactionaries.  But  most  of 
what  we  said  has  come  to  pass." 

The  most  Influential  spokesmen  for  the 
intellectual  community,  Tyrrell  went  on, 
"are  attacking  the  entire  system.  So  the  sys- 
tem must  develop  Its  own  supporters  or 
crumble. 

"The  Alternative  is  an  attempt  to  develop 
among  young  people  Intellectuals  who  will 
defend  the  values  worth  defending  in  the 
American  system.  And  there  are  many  values 
worth  defending." 

At  first.  The  Alternative  under  Tyrrell  cir- 
culated mostly  m  the  Bloomlngton  stfea. 
Typographically.  It  was  not  Inspiring. 

And  then.  Just  about  a  year  ago.  came 
Cambodia. 

"Last  spring  was  an  outrage,"  Tyrrell  re- 
called. "People  were  claiming  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end  Just  because  of  our  Cam- 
bodian incursion.  I  wonder  how  they  feel 
about  It  today?  Students  were  shot,  build- 
ings were  burned  and  university  presidents 
were  toppled.  Everyone  was  making  a  perfect 
fool  of  himself  ...  I  was  struck  by  the 
foolishness  of  the  intellectual  class." 

So  the  editorial  staflT  decided  it  "had  to 
turn  this  magazine  Into  a  national  review  of 
events.  We  bad  to  get  a  bigger  audience." 

Although  The  Alternative  now  has  some 
30,000  subscribers  all  across  the  country,  it 
claims  three  main  "colonies" — Bloomlngton, 
where  it  Is  edited,  Chicago,  where  It  Is 
printed,  and  Harvard  University,  where  It 
has  a  substantial  following. 

The  format  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books,  or  of  one  of 
the  tonler  British  Journals  of  opinion.  It  is 
printed  on  newsprint.  Political  caricatures 
adorn  Its  covers.  And  Its  columns  are  packed 
with  articles,  reviews,  editorials,  letters,  and 
a  monthly  collection  of  excerpts  from  the 
•liberal"  press  called  "Brayings  from  the 
Left." 

The  magazine  has  only  a  handful  of  adver- 
tisers, including  The  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  a  conservative  student  group, 
Sarkes  Tarzian,  a  Bloomlngton  btisinessman 
and  publisher,  and  few  others.  But  contribu- 
tions from  Hoosler  businessmen  keep  the 
ventTire  financially  afloat. 

The  magazine's  writers  are  students,  fac- 
ulty members,  free  lancers.  Speeches  by 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  former  counselor  to 
President  Nixon,  are  reprinted  from  time  to 
time.  A  Harvard  student  reports  r^ularly  on 
"the  latest  enormities  committed  by  the  bar- 
barians of  virtue"  In  Cambridge,  Mass. 

But  Tyrrell's  Irrepressible  prose  sets  the 
tone  and  style. 

He  reserves  some  of  his  sharpiost  barbs 
for  Intellectuals  who  have  developed  a  con- 
tempt for  lawfulness  and  reason  while  "hot 
on  the  trail  of  Justice." 

"Their  criticism  of  America's  Imperfec- 
tions has  been  transformed  Into  disregard 
and  flnally  distaste  for  their  country,"  he 
wrote  in  the  latest  issue.  "The  American  in- 
tellectual has  grown  weary  of  debating  prin- 
ciples and  discriminating  vices  and  virtues. 
Indeed,  so  dissipated  has  he  become,  that 
today  the  American  Intellectual  is — at  his 
best — a  flrst-rate  Juggler  of  second-rate  Ideas, 
and — at  his  worst — a  religious  fanatic  mind- 
lessly intoning  a  litany  of  buncombe." 

He  is  particularly  offended  by  liberal  pro- 
fessors who  wont  defend  their  liberalism  now 
that  it  has  ''come  under  the  assault  of  Its 
own  children." 

"It  served  us  well  for  30  years,  and  they 
should  defend  It,"  he  commented.  "But  they 
don't.  They  Just  stick  thrtr  heads  In  the 
ground.  There  are  many  ostriches  on  cam- 
puses today  In  tweed  suits." 

When  Tyrrell  tangles  with  the  radicals,  he 
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can  draw  on  his  own  experience  for  ammuni- 
tion. 

In  the  early  1960e  he  was  "culturally  a  hip- 
pie and  politically  a  liberal" — if  he  paid  any 
attention  to  politics  at  all. 

Then,  during  a  visit  to  New  York's  Green- 
wich Village,  he  discovered  that  many  of 
his  old  friends  had  changed.  First  of  all,  they 
wanted  to  "polltlcallze"  and  change  every- 
thing. Secondly,  they  had  become  attached 
to  a  "strange  new  religion — LSD." 

"I  saw  LSD  sweep  through  the  Bohemian 
communities,"  he  recalled.  "It  changed  peo- 
ple Incredibly.  LSD  didn't  become  the  religion 
of  the  future,  but  turned  out  to  be  Just 
another  pestilence.  And  it  ruined  the  lives  of 
a  lot  of  young  people." 

When  he  returned  to  Bloomlngton,  he 
found  that  "ritualistic  liberal  professors  at 
lU  were  praising  LSD."  He  wonders  now  if 
any  of  them  have  any  qualms  of  conscience 
about  persuading  kids   to   try   the   drug. 

"This  experience  changed  my  perspective," 
he  recalled.  ''I  stopped  and  wondered  If  we 
shouldn't  examine  new  trends  more  criti- 
cally." 

Here's  what  he  has  to  say  about  two  of 
America's  leading  politicians: 

"Nixon  Is  the  moet  innovative  president 
we've  had  since  (Franklin)  Roosevelt's  first 
term.  But  he  is  utterly  uninspiring  to  the  In- 
tellectuals. He  has  tried  very  bard,  but  he 
cem't  work  magic  on  the  spirit,  and  that's 
what  Americans  need. 

"Maybe  The  Alternative  will  come  out 
for  Teddy  (Edward  M.)  Kennedy,  because 
what  America  needs  Is  something  to  believe 
in." 


ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  HERMAN 
TALMADGE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
HsKMAN  Talmasgk  delivered  a  timely  and 
superb  address  to  the  recent  22d  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute.  I  highly  recommend 
a  careful  study  of  this  outstanding  speech 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  country: 

AODKXSS  OF  Sbnatob   Hebman  Talmaogs 

Anyone  looking  over  the  program  for  this 
32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  could  not  faU  to  be 
impressed  with  the  scope  and  diversity  of  the 
subjects  you  have  been  considering  this 
week. 

As  one  who  has  had  an  abiding  Interest 
over  the  years  In  the  well -being  of  the  textile 
Industry,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  way  In 
which  you  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems that  face  you  as  businessmen  and  as 
good  corporate  citizens. 

You  have  had  some  very  fine  presentations 
dealing  with  the  economy  in  general,  the 
need  to  preserve  our  environment  and  the 
ever-growing  demands  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

It  Is  well  that  you  have  stepped  back  from 
the  day-to-day  problems  of  your  business  to 
give  some  hard  thought  to  where  both  your 
Industry  and  the  nation  are  headed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
In  history  Insofar  as  allocation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  both  our  human  and  natxiral  re- 
sources are  concerned. 

Who  among  us  did  not  feel  great  national 
pride  when  United  States  astronauts  took 
that  "one  giant  step  for  mankind"  on  the 
moon  laet  year?  But,  after  the  original  ex- 
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cltement  died  down,  we  started  asking  otir- 
aelves  what  we  had  accomplished.  Many  peo- 
ple began  wondering  if  we  should  not  re- 
order our  priorities.  Jdany  asked  if  we  should 
not  start  devoting  more  of  our  resources  to 
solve  some  of  the  critical  problems  back  here 
on  earth.  I  for  one  believe  we  should. 

No  American  housewife  would  be  wUllng  to 
give  up  her  automatic  dishwasher  or  clothes 
dryer.  Not  many  businessmen  would  give  up 
their  air-conditioned  offices.  But  we  are  now 
beginning  to  ask  ourselves  what  doubling  ovur 
electric  generation  every  10  years  is  doing  to 
our  environment. 

Farmers  found  effective  ways  to  fight  crop 
disease  with  new  sprays  and  powders.  Then 
along  came  Rachael  Carson  with  her  "Silent 
Spring." 

Oovemment  officials  and  private  citizens 
alike  are  becoming  concerned.  We  must  de- 
termine how  we  can  best  use  our  human  and 
natural  resources  as  our  population  swells 
to  237  million  in  the  next  10  years.  No  one 
wants  to  stand  In  the  way  of  progress.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  time  has 
come  to  give  consideration  to  a  new  set  of 
priorities. 

However,  we  must  move  with  care.  En- 
vironmental problems  must  be  tackled.  We 
cannot  shy  away  from  them  and  pretend  they 
don't  exist  or  that  they  will  go  away.  They 
are  very  much  a  part  of  the  world  we  live 
in.  And,  Instead  of  disappearing,  they  are 
going  to  get  worse  In  the  years  ahead,  unless 
we  In  government  and  you  In  business  co- 
ordinate our  efforts  and  put  more  of  our  re- 
sources to  the  task  of  finding  ways  and  means 
for  solving  these  critical  problems. 

What  we  must  guard  against,  however.  Is 
extremism  that  serves  only  to  inflame  and 
further  complicate  an  already  difficult  situa- 
tion. We  can  and  will  go  to  work  on  these 
problems.  But  we  can  do  a  better  Job  in  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  responsible  action — 
as  opposed  to  fanaticism  or  demagoguerv. 

One  of  the  most  Important  matters  before 
Congress  right  now  is  the  question  of  how 
we  are  using,  or  misusing,  our  human  re- 
sources. In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
spent  more  money  and  more  time  on  prob- 
lems related  to  unemployment,  underem- 
plojrment  and  poverty,  than  ever  before. 

Just  last  week  Congress  up-dated  the  So- 
cial Security  system  by  giving  our  retired 
folks  a  10  per  cent  Increase  to  help  offset 
some  of  the  inflation  that  erodes  their  In- 
comes. 

Oiir  next  step  will  be  to  focus  on  the 
chaotic  welfare  system.  By  almost  any  stand- 
ards. It  mvist  be  Judged  a  dismal  failure.  We 
now  have  13  million  Americans  on  welfare. 
Welfare  rolls  Increased  by  20  per  cent  In  the 
last  year  alone,  and  costs  are  soaring.  The 
welfare  program,  at  all  levels  of  government, 
Is  completely  out  of  control.  It  already  Is 
breaking  cities.  It  is  threatening  to  bankrupt 
states. 

No  one  can  estimate  how  many  tax  dol- 
lars spent  on  welfare  are  being  lost  in  waste. 
Inefficiency,  or  plain  dishonesty.  A  recent 
survey  showed,  for  example,  that  in  Nevada, 
22  per  cent  of  those  receiving  welfare  bene- 
fits were  doing  so  Illegally.  The  welfare  mess 
In  New  York  boggles  the  Imagination.  News- 
week magazine  a  while  back  reported  the 
case  of  a  35-year-old  man,  educated  at  Har- 
vard and  Colxunbla  in  science,  who  turned 
to  welfare,  apparently,  simply  because  he 
didn't  want  to  work.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  army  of  people  in  this  country  who 
think  going  on  welfare  Is  the  thing  to  do 
these  days. 

Welfare  used  to  be  something  for  dire 
emergencies  only.  It  was  a  last  resort  for 
those  who  as  a  result  of  age.  Illness,  dis- 
ability, or  other  circumstances  could  not 
work  for  a  living. 

Now  it  has  become  a  way  of  life.  It  has 
become  one  of  our  biggest  businesses.  It  has 
attracted  a  whole  new  breed  of  politicians 
and  political  activists  who  feed  off  of  It. 
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Unfortunately,  It  is  a  non-productive  In- 
dustry ...  a  non-productive  Industry, 
where  some  feel  they  have  a  basic  consti- 
tutional right  to  live  off  of  the  productive 
segment  of  the  economy.  And  on  top  of  that, 
they  demand — not  ask — but  demand  equal 
standing  with  the  productive  area  of  our 
society. 

The  welfare  reform  plan  now  before  Con- 
gress Is  called  the  PamUy  Assistance  Plan. 
It  Is  really  a  guaranteed  income  plan.  By 
way  cf  example,  see  how  it  would  work  In 
New  York  with  a  particular  family: 

A  female-headed  family  of  four  with  no 
income  would  receive  the  following  bene- 
fits: A  (1,600  federal  cash  payment,  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  payment;  plus  t2,156  In 
state  supplements;  plus  $312  In  food  stamps; 
pliis  $1,153  In  medicaid;  plus  $989  In  public 
housing. 

That  comes  to  a  grand  total  of  $6,210. 

No-7  if  the  famUy  head  went  to  work  and 
earned  $7,000,  she  would  pay  $971  in  federal, 
state  and  Social  Security  taxes,  leaving  a 
net  Income  of  $6,209.  By  working  she  would 
get  one  dollar  less  than  what  she  would  get 
for  doing  nothing. 

I  guess  that  Is  what  a  "dollar  a  year  man" 
means  in  today's  society.  It's  someone  who 
can  take  home  a  dollar  a  year  more — or  In 
some  cases  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  more — 
by  not  going  to  work. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whom  I  don't  ever 
recall  being  typed  as  a  conservative.  Issued 
a  warning  In  a  message  to  Congress  36  years 
ago.  He  said,  "continued  dependence  upon 
relief  Induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disinte- 
gration fundamentally  destructive  to  the 
national  fiber.  To  dole  out  relief  in  this 
way  is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  de- 
stroyer of  the  human  spirit." 

Today  we  have  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion welfare  families.  They  know  no  way  to 
live  other  than  on  welfare.  Their  children 
probably  wUl  know  nothing  else  as  long  as  we 
continue  along  the  course  on  which  we  are 
n '  w  beaded. 

Apparently.  In  total  Ignorance  of  the  mess 
we  are  already  In,  *he  Administration  has 
come  forth  with  legislation  which.  If  ap- 
proved in  Its  present  form,  would  add  12 
to  15  million  more  people  to  the  welfare 
rolls. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  welfare  reform 
is  needed.  Everyone  In  this  room  will  agree 
to  that.  Every  worker,  every  taxpayer  in 
America  would  especially  agree.  But  the  re- 
form we  need  must  be  directed  toward  train- 
ing people  and  getting  them  off  welfare, 
rather  than  Just  compounding  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

Both  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  worked  to 
build  more  work  incentives  Into  the  welfare 
program.  That  is  the  way  to  real  welfare 
reform. 

In  1967,  the  Finance  Committee  designed 
the  work  Incentive  program,  now  a  part  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  I  supported  that 
program  in  1967.  I  continue  to  support  its 
concept  today. 

In  administering  the  program,  however. 
the  Labor  Department  has  failed  to  meet  the 
promise  of  the  legislation.  That  promise  was 
to  help  lead  welfare  recipients  into  usefiil, 
productive,  Independent  lives.  This  Just  Unt 
being  done  under  the  present  program. 

Last  year,  as  a  constructive  alternative  to 
the  wholly  inadequate  work  training  provi- 
sions of  the  Administration's  welfare  expan- 
sion bill,  I  Introduced  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  make  the  work  incentive  program 
the  kind  of  success  we  had  all  hoped  for. 
My  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  Incorporated  Into  the  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  81-0. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  ran  out.  The 
measure  was  never  enacted  Into  law.  I  have, 
however,  re-Introduced  my  bill,  and  I  hope 
we  will  get  something  done  on  It  this  session. 
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The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  very  simply. 
It  would  take  the  emphasis  in  the  welfare 
program  away  from  the  dole  and  place  It  on 
work  training. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Labor  Department  would 
be  required  to  spend  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
the  expenditures  in  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram lor  on-the-job  training  and  public 
service  employment.  As  an  incentive  to  em- 
ployers In  private  business — to  encourage 
them  to  participate  In  this  practical  Job 
training  program — we  would  offer  a  tax 
credit.  No  work  Incentive  or  Job  training 
program  can  ever  be  sucoeasful  unless  we 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  private  business. 

The  bill  has  a  number  of  other  provisions 
designed  to  put  presently  unemployable 
people — or  those  who  may  think  they  are 
unemployable — to  work. 

Incentive  programs,  employee  training  and 
enough  Jobs  to  go  around  in  an  expanding 
economy  are  the  only  means  for  reducing 
this  horrendous  welfare  burden  from  our 
tax-paying  citizens. 

This  leads  me  to  a  second  Important  con- 
sideration where  our  human  resources  are 
concerned.  I  mean,  of  course,  sustaining  a 
healthy  level  of  employment. 

Last  year  when  the  so-called  welfare  pro- 
gram was  being  considered  in  the  Senate,  It 
became  combined  with  trade  legislation  and 
the  social  security  bill. 

The  liberal  free  trade  press  screamed  to 
high  heaven  that  it  Is  a  terrible  thing  to 
combine  welfare  and  trade  legislation. 

I  say  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  the  problem 
of  welfare,  unemployment,  job  security,  and 
International  trade,  cannot  be  separated. 

When  we  talk  about  trade  legislation,  what 
do  we  really  mean?  We  are  talking  about 
American  Jobs.  We  mean  the  protection  of 
the  American  worker — the  wage  earner,  the 
taxpayer — against  being  driven  out  of  a  Job 
by  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Anyone  who  cannot  relate  trade  problems 
with  this  country's  unemployment,  or  with 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  people  are 
being  driven  to  public  welfare,  Just  doee  not 
have  a  very  good  grasp  of  the  situation. 

Let  me  put  It  this  way.  What  good  does  It 
do  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  train  work- 
ers and  prepare  them  to  earn  a  decent  living, 
and  then  turn  around  and  literally  trade  off 
hundreds  of  thovisands  of  American  jobs — 
such  as  those  that  su*  now  being  exported  In 
the  United  States  textile  industry,  and  In 
many  other  Industries  as  well? 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  America's  mon- 
umental welfare  program  Is  very  much  di- 
rectly related  to  the  international  trade 
picture  and  our  ability  to  produce  and  fur- 
nish Jobs  for  American  people.  And  I  mean 
more  than  Just  the  ability  to  maintain  Jobs 
we  already  have.  We  have  got  to  grow,  and 
create  more  Jobs,  and  train  more  and  more 
people  for  these  Jobs  When  we  can  do  this, 
we  will  be  heading  down  toward  the  end  of 
the  welfare  road . 

If  there  Is  one  Important  point  that  I  de- 
sire to  make  today,  it  Is  this.  The  wealth  of 
a  nation  is  determined  by  Its  ability  to  pro- 
duce. 

Welfare  produces  nothing.  It,  In  fact,  eats 
away  at  our  economy  and  dissipates  our 
strength  and  resources. 

Why  are  other  nations  throughout  the 
world  getting  rich — like  Japan,  which  Is  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  number  two  In  the 
world  In  gross  national  product. 

Not   because  they   have   more   Ingenuity. 

Not  because  they  have  more  technological 
or  scientific  knowledge. 

Not  because  they  have  more  people. 

Not  because  they  have  more  money. 

These  nations  are  moving  forward  simply 
because  they  are  producing. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  talk  about  dividing 
wealth.  It  Is  quite  another  to  talk  about 
creating  wealth. 
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Unfortunately,  In  recent  years  the  United 
States  has  done  too  much  of  the  former 
and  not  enough  of  the  latter 

There  are  many,  many  significant  lesaoni 
In  history.  The  Roman  Empire  first  got  intc* 
trouble  when  the  people  learned  they  coul4 
vote  themselves  money  froni  the  publld 
treasury.  They  did  so  and  quit  working.  Ifl 
took  the  Roman  Empire  some  300  years  td 
go  under.  But  nevertheless  the  lesaon  la 
there.  J 

When  there  Is  insufficient  production  td 
provide  the  money  people  vote  back  to  them  j 
selves,  decay  and  atrophy  set  in.  If  the  Amer-^ 
lean  people  are  going  to  persist  In  having 
more  and  more  money  voted  back  to  themj 
there  must  be  sufficient  production  to  bacl< 
up  this  action.  So  long  as  we  continue  t^ 
stymie  Industrial  growth  and  to  send  Amerf 
lean  Jobs  overseas,  we  are  not  going  to  hav# 
the  kind  of  production  I  am  talking  aboutl 
This  Is  simple  economics.  It  Is  simply  d 
matter  of  putting  ovir  own  national  Interest 
above  that  of  any  other  nation. 

I  dont  think  It  18  necessary  to  stand  bej 
fore  you,  of  all  people,  and  relate  the  probi 
lems  our  country  has  created  for  itself  as  4 
result  of  unrealistic  and  out-dated  Internaf 
tlonal  trade  policies. 

We  have  already  permitted  Imports  of  tex* 
tiles  and  apparel  to  build  up  to  the  poln| 
where  they  displace  the  equivalent  of  400.* 
000  Jobs.  Textile  and  apparel  employment  la 
February  was  down  70,000  from  last  year. 

Now  we  have  the  Japanese  textile  Indus* 
try  coming  forth  with  an  offer  which  would 
lock  in  that  Job  displacement.  In  addltloni, 
they  want  a  five  and  six  per  cent  Increasa. 
compounded  each  year.  That  would  displace 
another  20  to  25,000  Jobs  a  year. 

Many  of  these  Jobs  that  we  are  permlti- 
tlng  imports  to  destroy  are  the  same  types  o^ 
work  we  are  trying  to  create  with  our  welh 
fare  and  Job-training  program. 

Think  about  400,000  new  Jobs  scattered 
throughout  Appalachla  and  e^parel  eentwfc 
In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania — and  acros^ 
economically  Impoverished  rural  and  smalj 
town  areas.  Think  about  what  that  would  d^ 
toward  reducing  the  cost  of  welfare. 

More  than  14  per  cent  of  textUe  worker* 
nationally  are  Uack— far  ahead  of  the  na<. 
tlonal  average  for  manufacturing  Industrie^. 
In  some  mlUs  and  in  some  areas,  black  tex* 
tile  employment  Is  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  , 
Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  textUe  Jobe,  anf 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  apparel  Jobs  art 
held  by  women  who  provide  support  for  thel^ 
famlUes  or  supplement  the  earnings  of  the*- 
husbands. 

We  simply  can't  afford  to  sacrifice  this  pa 
roll  to  a  blind  commitment  to  some  fu~ 
notion  about  "free  trade." 

For  more  than  two  years,  the  Nixon  Adml 
IstraUon.  with  the  strong  backing  of  Cont- 
grese.  has  been  trying  to  negotiate  voluntary 
agreements  to  save  this  payroll  and  brin|g 
about  orderly  trade  In  textiles. 

We  aU  know  how  hard  Secretary  of  Conl- 
merce  Stans  has  labored  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiated agreements  which  would  be  fair  anfl 
reasonable. 

But  these  efforU  have  failed.  They  ha^^e 
f  aUed  because  the  textUe  expcwT,lng  nations-f- 
led primarily  by  Japan— have  flatly  refuseti 
to  negotiate  In  good  faith.  ! 

We  tried  to  correct  this  problem  by  legl^- 
Ution  last  year,  as  you  know.  We  almost  su(|- 
ceeded. 

The  House  passed  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  My 
an  impressive  margin.  We  voted  It  out  of  tlie 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  got  It  on  tqe 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  Ume  ra)i 
out,  and  the  measure  never  came  to  a  vot^. 
I  want  to  say  right  here  and  now — and  1 1 
hope  they  are  listening  In  Tokyo— that  t^e 
patience  of  Congress  Is  worn  thread- barfe. 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  dilatory  tactl*. 
and  the  arrogance,  of  the  Japanese,  who  alt^r 
two  years  of  genuine  compromise  by  our  go'  - 
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ernment  and  the  textile  Industry,  have  now 
come  forth  with  an  utterly  worthless  offer. 
The  Japanese  scheme  Is  founded  on  the 
shaky  premise  of  self-regulation  by  Japanese 
textUe  manufacturers.  They  have  no  interest 
whatever  m  the  well-being  of  our  2.4  million 
textile  and  appwel  workers. 

The  American  textile  industry  is  being 
told.  In  effect,  to  abandon  Ita  basic  respon- 
slbUities,  and  let  the  future  shape  of  ovir  In- 
dustry be  determined  in  Tokyo. 

The  plan  would  start  at  the  highest  level 
of  Imports  on  record,  a  level  which  Includes 
Individual  product  penetration  of  as  much 
as  60  per  cent  of  the  domestic  market.  They 
also  want  five  and  six  per  cent  annual  growth, 
compounded,  whether  or  not  growth  actuaUy 
occurs  In  the  American  market. 

Their  plan  would  encourage  shifts  and 
concentrations.  It  would  permit  them  to  zero 
In  on  any  segments  of  the  market  with  as 
many  Imports  as  they  see  fit. 

There  lis  no  government-to-government  In- 
volvement. They  Japanese  TextUe  Federation 
could  back  off  at  any  time  it  saw  fit. 

This  plan  has  been  severely  attacked  by  the 
175  members  of  the  Informal  House  Textile 
Committee.  Opposition  Is  buUdlng  In  the 
Senate.  President  Nixon  has  forcefully  re- 
jected it. 

Anyone  who  seriously  studies  the  proposal 
would  see  It  for  Just  exactly  what  It  Is — an 
arrogant  attempt  to  undercut  the  long  efforts 
of  Congrees  and  the  Administration  to  solve 
this  problem  In  a  fair  and  reasonable  way. 

We  cannot  and  wUl  not  permit  Japan  and 
the  other  low-wage  countries  to  continue  to 
take  bigger  and  bigger  chunks  of  our  texUle 
market  as  a  reward  for  their  Intransigence. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  detail  here 
today  what  the  next  steps  wUl  be.  Several 
possibilities  are  under  consideration.  I  can 
tell  you,  however,  that  the  Senate  Is  not  go- 
ing to  abdicate  its  reep>onslblUtles.  We  are 
not  going  to  tvim  the  future  of  this  Industry 
over  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

I  also  know  that  you,  as  leaders  of  one  of 
our  moet  basic  and  essential  Industries,  are 
not  about  to  abandon  the  four  million  Amer- 
icans who  earn  all  or  part  of  their  livelihood 
from  textlleo. 

The  people  In  the  Congress  who  represent 
these  four  mUUon  people,  likewise,  wlU  not 
give  up  on  this  cause  until  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable solution  Is  found. 


April  28,  1971 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO 
PATRIOTISM? 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
night  of  April  9  of  this  year,  I  was  for- 
tunate to  be  a  guest  of  the  county  ex- 
tension agents  of  my  district.  On  that 
occasion  I  wsis  greatly  impressed  by  a 
speech  given  by  Miss  Diane  C.  Childress 
of  Liberty,  in  Casey  County,  Ky.  The  mes- 
sage was  so  meaningful  and  so  inspiring 
to  me  that  I  include  it  for  the  perusal  of 
the  Members  of  this  body: 

What's  Happened  to  Pathiotism? 

Oo  back  In  time  with  me  approximately 
190  years.  Our  country  is  in  a  strange  sort 
of  undeclared  war  against  the  forces  of  des- 
potism, then  as  now.  A  young  man  volunteers 
to  go  behind  the  enemy  lines  to  collect  In- 
formation. He  Is  captured,  tried  as  a  spy,  and 
publicly  questioned. 

Surrounded  by  the  Jeering  foe,  cut  off  be- 
yond all  hope  of  rescue,  the  rope  already 
knotted  around  his  bared  throat  and  the 
pallor  of  approaching  death  already  on  hla 


cheek,  he  brealcs  his  steadfast  silence.  With 
the  wind  of  another  world  cold  upon  his  fore- 
head, be  speaks  one  short  sentence,  and  his 
words  echo  down  the  corridors  of  time  to  us 
today;  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  give  for  my  coxintry." 

Nathan  Hale's  statue,  with  the  throat  stlU 
bared,  stands  today  gazing  with  blind  stone 
eyes  across  the  green  park  In  New  York  City — 
What  were  those  blind  eyes  looking  for  a  few 
years  ago,  I  wonder,  when  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  a  number  of  young  men  sold 
out  their  feUow  American  soldiers,  licked 
the  boots  of  the  brutal  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Invaders,  and  made  tape  recordings 
praising  Communism. 

What  has  happened  to  Patriotism — Nathan 
Hale's  kind  of  patriotism? 

Have  we  as  a  people  become  less  Idealistic, 
more  sophisticated,  less  dedicated?  I'm  afraid 
that  aumy  of  us  have  and  It  Isn't  a  good  thing 
for  the  country.  The  future  belongs  to  peo- 
ple and  nations  who  believe  In  themselves, 
In  what  they  stand  for,  and  what  they  are 
doing. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  history,  the  years 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War  n  were 
an  exceedingly  short  span  of  time.  Tet  even 
In  that  brief  period  General  Elsenhower 
noted  a  change  In  the  American  O.I.,  a 
change  which  perplexed  and  saddened  htm. 
The  American  Army  In  the  first  World  War 
was  a  singing  army;  In  the  second  It  was  not. 
Though  our  fighting  men  did  their  Job 
bravely  and  well,  somewhere  along  the  line 
they  had  lost  the  zest  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  fathers  who  fought  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

What  Is  BO  different  about  the  modern 
generation?  Are  they  simply  less  gullible, 
more  worldly-wise  than  their  predecessors? 
Is  that  why  patriotism  as  we  have  known  it 
in  the  past  has  suddenly  become  old 
fashioned? 

Perhaps,  but  I  truly  doubt  It.  If  recent 
generations  are  less  patriotic  than  their  pred- 
ecessors. It  Is  because  we  have  made  them 
so.  Whether  we  Uke  It  or  not,  this  Is  o\ur 
doing,  yours  and  mine.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sclotisly,  patriotism  has  been  de-emphaslzed 
m  our  schools  and  our  society.  Many  of  to- 
day's youth  simply  do  not  know  enough 
about  how  our  country  came  Into  being,  what 
It  stands  for,  and  the  courageous  and  noble 
things  their  fathers  and  forefathers  did  to 
preserve  it.  Without  tremendous  pride  In 
their  country,  without  a  deep  belief  In  its  es- 
sential goodness  and  nobleness  of  purpose, 
why  should  they  be  wlUlng  to  fight  and  die, 
If  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  It?  We  have 
been  so  busy  educating  for  "life  adjustment" 
that  we  forgot  that  the  first  duty  of  a  na- 
tion's schools  Is  to  preserve  that  nation. 

Some  people  soft-pedal  patriotism  because 
they  believe  that  love  of  country  foments 
war.  But  love  of  country  never  caused  a  war 
yet.  It's  hatred  of  others  that  causes  war,  and 
hatred  of  others  has  never  had  a  place  In 
our  American  tradition.  By  falling  to  teach 
and  emphasize  patriotism  we  are  weaken- 
ing the  very  backbone  of  our  nation. 

Let's  not  pretend  to  our  chUdren  that  the 
United  States  has  never  been  wrong,  or  that 
everything  about  our  country  la  perfect. 
But  let's  be  sure  they  also  understand  the 
tremendous  contributions  this  coimtry  has 
made  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

We  may  not  always  have  been  right,  but  we 
have  always  tried  to  do  what  we  thought  was 
right.  In  the  development  of  moral  con- 
sciousness on  a  national  level,  the  United 
States  has  led  the  world. 

Americans  have  fought  and  died  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  We  are 
stlU  doing  It — helping  people  everywhere  in 
their  fight  to  get  free  or  stay  free. 

When  It  comes  to  kindness  and  generosity, 
to  lending  a  helping  hand  to  people  who  need 
It,  what  nation  in  the  world  can  hold  a  candle 
to  the  United  States  of  America?  There  I* 
none. 


Ajyril  28,  1971 


These  are  the  BIO  facts  that  our  children 
should  know,  and  know  so  solidly  that  minor 
criticisms  of  our  nation  are  apparent  for  what 
they  are — minor  criticisms.  Then  and  only 
then  will  patriotism  come  flooding  back,  a 
powerful  torrent  of  Idealism  and  devotion  to 
carry  our  nation  through  the  trials  which  Ue 
ahead. 


DR.  JACK  K.  WILLIAMS  INAUGU- 
RATED PRESIDENT  OF  TEXAS 
A.   &  M.   UNIVERSITY 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  inaugu- 
ration ceremonies  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity, College  Station,  Tex.,  my  alma 
mater  for  their  new  president,  Dr.  Jack 
K.  Williams.  Dr.  Williams  delivered  a 
most  stirring  inaugural  address,  and  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  Dr.  Williams'  address: 
iNAncTTRATioN  Cebemonies:  Jack  W.  Wil- 
liams. PnxsiDEirr,  TRz  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 

VERSITT   SyaTEM 

Oovemor  Smith,  Mr.  Wells,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen: I  thank  each  of  you  for  being  here 
and  I  am  especially  grateful  to  those  of  you 
who  have  brought  greetings.  I  am  humbled 
by  the  kindness  of  your  comments  and 
strengthened  by  your  faith. 

I  accept  the  presidency  of  Texas  A&M 
University  and  of  The  Texas  A&M  University 
System,  and  I  pledge  to  the  Directors  my 
fuUest  efforts  and  my  total  dedication  to 
the  acoompltahment  of  the  purposes  for 
which  this  great  land-grant  university  exists. 

I  am  happy  that  you  are  all  witness  to 
this  symbolic  ceremony  of  my  marriage  to 
this  university — with  which  I  have  been  liv- 
ing in  Bin  since  last  November  1.  Hopefully, 
the  ceremony  will  place  a  stamp  of  legitimacy 
on  the  Job  I  have  and  wUl  dispel  any  linger- 
ing doubts  about  the  probity  and  fidelity  of 
an  A&M  President  who  Is  not  himself  an 
Aggie  graduate. 

I  am  richly  privileged  to  be  president  of 
this  remarkable  and  effective  university. 
Oldest  of  the  Texas  state-assisted  colleges, 
Its  charter  was  signed  100  years  ago,  on  AprU 
17,  1871,  less  than  a  decade  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  ClvU  War  with  Its  unspeak- 
able devastation  and  misery. 

As  an  aside,  the  same  postwar  legislature 
which  established  A&M  offered  an  award  of 
•4,000  for  the  arrest  of  the  notorious  out- 
law John  Wesley  Hardin  and  delivery  of  his 
body  dead  or  alive  to  the  JaU  of  Travis 
County.  I  offer  this  vignette  of  history  not 
to  connect  Texas  A&M  with  John  Hardin, 
but  to  note  that  in  a  time  of  raw  frontier 
sociology  and  grossly  Inadequate  physical  re- 
sources. stUl  recovering  from  a  catastrophic 
fratricidal  war,  the  legislative  leaders  of 
Texas  nonetheless  had  the  vision  to  establish 
a  college,  calling  It  the  people's  gateway  to 
tomorrow's  greater  opportunity  and  to  a 
richer  life.  This  is  the  remarkable  heritage 
my  fellow  presidents  and  I  have  In  Texas — 
and  throughout  our  free  nation,  for  that 
matter. 

Despite  this,  there  Is  today  something  less 
than  green  envy  for  university  presidents. 
Indeed,  there  is  abroad  a  measurable  con- 
cern for  the  mental  stability  of  one  who  ac- 
cepts the  presidency  of  a  college.  I  have  had 
from  friends  notes  of  commiseration  on  my 
promotion  and  various  expressions,  written 
and  verbal,  which  range  an  emotional  scale 
from  condolences  to  abject  pity. 

This  pessimism  about  the  university  presi- 
dency comes,  I  must  say,  from  a  variety  of 
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sources,  including  the  presidents  and  ex- 
presldents  themselves.  One  college  leader  has 
catalogued  the  position  as  a  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  creative  drain.  Another  has  st^d 
that  as  president  he  was  subjected  not  only 
to  great  pressures,  but  to  personal  abuse.  A 
third  (a  president  who  had  held  office  at  two 
major  universities)  described  his  situation 
as  one  which  did  not  so  much  drain  his  gas 
tank  as  burn  out  his  bearings.  And  the  chief 
officer  of  a  large  private  university  wrote 
that  his  resignation  was  due  to  the  constant 
distractions  he  had,  and  to  the  savage  de- 
mands made  upon  him  and  his  family. 

Henry  King  Stanford,  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  has  said  that  the  only  person  who 
should  be  a  university  president  is  a  friend- 
less orphan,  a  bachelor,  one  skilled  In  tight- 
rope walking  and  bronco  busting. 

I  shall  take  a  less  Jaundiced  and  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  the  subject,  and  I  hope  my 
view  Is  that  of  an  Increasing  majority  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  hold  that  these  may  well  be  halcyon 
days  for  those  who  move  Into  university  ad- 
ministrations. For.  despite  the  schizophrenic 
nature  of  the  task — Its  fluctuations  between 
light  and  dark,  its  moments  of  belief  and  in- 
credulity. Its  encounters  with  great  wisdom 
and  with  rankest  foolishness — there  exist 
nonetheless  remarkable,  unparalleled,  and 
even  unexpected  opportunities  for  purpose- 
fvU  and  satisfying  accomplishment. 

Never  has  the  product  of  education  been 
In  higher  demand.  Never  has  the  role  and 
scopte  of  education  been  subjected  to  a  more 
detailed  analysis.  And  never  has  the  totality 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  education  been 
placed  under  a  heavier  mandate  for  Improve- 
ment. To  be  active  In  educational  administra- 
tion these  days  Is  to  share  In  the  heady  ex- 
citement of  moving  against  unexplored  terri- 
tory, as  It  were — an  undertaking  which,  while 
wholly  within  the  American  tradition,  is 
not  often  associated  with  the  management 
of  colleges. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve that  I  assume  this  presidency,  as  others 
in  education  assume  theirs,  at  a  time  of 
promise  and  purpose. 

For  one  thing,  I  believe  that  during  the 
years  ahead  we  will  be  witness  to  a  geometric 
rise  In  the  development  and  adoption  of  In- 
novative techniques  and  programs  In  our 
work.  When  we  can  hear  our  critics  through 
the  shouting  and  tumtUt,  the  message  Is 
clear  and  unequlvocable  that  today's  students 
(and  the  clientele  of  education  generally) 
are  weary  of  archaic  methodology  and  mean- 
ingless minutiae  which  too  often  crowd  the 
page."?  of  our  academic  rule  books. 

In  matters  larg:e  and  small,  the  atmosphere 
of  education  Is  heavy  with  the  smell  of 
change.  For  some  of  us  this  Is  a  heady  per- 
fume; for  others,  it  Is  the  pungent  odor  of 
brimstone.  This  Is  so  because,  while  progress 
requires  change,  change  comes  hard  in  educa- 
tion. We  who  work  In  education  teach  change 
as  a  vital  ingredient  of  life,  but  we  sometimes 
deplore  It  because  we  are  comfortable  in  our 
old  ways  and  have  them  well  mastered;  or 
perhaps  because  change  Involves  sailing  Into 
unchartered  seas,  and  many  of  us  have  lost 
our  zest  for  probing  the  unknown.  But  either 
we  will  sail  the  strange  seas,  benefited  by 
whatever  navigational  experience  we  have 
and  can  command,  or  we  wUl  become  pas- 
sengers on  educational  vessels  whose  rud- 
ders are  manned  by  others. 

Momentous  change  Is  in  the  air,  but  so 
also  Is  a  return  to  stability  In  on-campus 
governance.  I  think  we  will  see  during  the 
years  ahead  more  business-like  efficiency, 
more  firmness  and  dispatch  In  decision- 
making on  the  part  of  college  administra- 
tions. This  will  be  so  because  the  clientele 
of  education  speak  with  a  single  voice  In 
urging  such  development. 

Indeed,  faculty,  trustees,  legislators,  and 
friends   of   education   generaUy   are   caUlng 
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for  an  administrative  mechanism  which  re- 
flects responsibility,  which  has  a  clear  design, 
and  which  works  through  consultation,  ad- 
vice, and  suggestion  rather  than  the  voice- 
votes  of   various  conglomerates. 

University  faculties  especially  have  taken 
the  lead  in  declaring  that  weak  governance 
too  often  substitutes  apathy  and  unpre- 
paredness  for  measured  discourse  and  sound 
managerial  research.  For  faculty  the  costs 
of  such  governance  are  lost  teaching  time, 
marginal  productivity  of  scholarship,  and 
heavy  increase  in  the  possibility  of  gross 
error.  Understandably,  then,  competent  and 
thoughtful  faculty  seek  a  system  of  decision- 
making In  which  they  participate  meaning- 
fully and  responsibly — but  which  culminates 
in  an  authority  empowered  to  prevent  the 
university  from  falling  into  almlessness, 
drift,  or  disunity. 

A  third  transition  calculated  to  Improve 
all  facets  of  education,  I  believe,  is  a  return 
to  reason  in  on-campus  conduct.  Certainly 
this  Is  long  overdue. 

We  may  continue  to  have  In  some  parts 
of  our  country  disruption  and  violence  by 
the  ragtag  of  student  and  nonstudent  activ- 
ists, together  with  their  camp  followers  and 
ego  trippers.  But  whUe  the  day  of  building 
burning,  indecency  of  speech  and  act,  and 
unreasoned  harrassment  of  administrative 
and  faculty  p>ersonnel  may  continue,  we  will 
witness  a  quicker  reaction  to  episodes  In- 
volving these  indefensible  maneuvers.  Police 
In  strength  will  be  called  without  hesitation, 
those  identified  as  leaders  of  felonious  con- 
duct and  as  inciters  of  riots  will  be  moved 
off  the  campus  and  the  injunctive  process 
win  be  applied  to  prevent  their  reentry.  The 
important  news  here  Is  that  such  action  wlU 
be  openly  and  soundly  supported  by  stu- 
dents themselves,  and  this  will  be  a  new  and 
brighter  day  in  educational  matters. 

When  I  speak  of  activists  and  protesters, 
I  do  not  refer  to  those  who  offer  legitimate 
petition  against  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  anachronistic — or  to  those  who  partici- 
pate with  legal  base  In  the  giant  effort  to 
end  war,  pwjverty,  and  the  Inhumanity  of 
man  against  his  fellowman.  I  do  refer  to  the 
Trojan  horse  army  of  militant  fanatics  In 
our  midst,  and  I  believe  that  all  who  have 
Interest  In  the  welfare  of  education  are  de- 
manding that  these  malcontents  not  be  al- 
lowed to  Interfere  further  with  the  educa- 
tional process. 

The  approaching  changes  In  method  and 
technique  and  in  stability  in  government 
and  decorum  are  three  bright  bands  In  the 
university  president's  rainbow.  A  fourth  Is 
the  enlarged  faith  of  alumni  and  the  sub- 
stantially greater  commitment  they  now 
feel  to  their  universities. 

Certainly  the  president  of  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity Is  blessed  and  thrice  blessed  with  a 
legion  of  former  students — tremendous 
Aggies,  whose  fierce  loyalty  to  this  university 
Is  no  less  material  than  it  Is  vocal.  (This 
being  a  formal  way  of  saying  that  Aggie 
alumni  put  their  dollars  where  their  mouths 
are.) 

Alumni  these  days.  It  seems  to  me,  have 
developed  an  enlargeu  perspective  about  our 
problems  and  have  ..-ained  a  remarkable 
knowledge  not  only  ol  our  needs  (economic 
and  philosophic)  but  of  our  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Armed  with  this  Information  and 
perception,  they  are  and  will  be  Invaluable 
alUes  in  all  we  do. 

The  former  students  of  Texas  A*M.  for 
Instance,  openly  agree  that  the  greatness  of 
our  university  Is  not  In  the  size  of  Its  stu- 
dent body  or  the  growth  of  Its  complex  of 
buildings,  valuable  though  these  may  be. 
Rather,  the  true  worth  of  this  university  is 
measured  first  by  the  humanistic  qualities 
of  its  scholars-teachers  and  the  vigor,  bold- 
ness, and  precision  of  their  performance  in 
the  classroom;  and,  second,  by  the  prepared- 
ness of  its  students,  their  motivation  to 
learning,  the  maturity  of  their  perclplence 
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and  their  menUl  qulclcnese  In  separating  t^e 
valuable  from  the  worthless. 

Such  understanding  by  our  alumni,  coti- 
pled  with  unparalleled  devotion,  adds  a  wd- 
come  and  warm  dimension  to  the  presidency, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  It. 

A  fifth  and  major  factor  which  I  bell^e 
bodee  well  for  the  university  president  apd 
for  all  of  higher  education  Is  a  reaching  fof 
agreement  that  no  university  can  be  ^1 
things  to  all  the  diverse  echelons  of  socl^y 
and  that  university  can  be  poUtlzed  and  te- 
maln  free. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  role  of  hlgt)er 
education  has  undergone  elaborate  debate 
during  the  past  decade.  We  have  felt  need  to 
restate  existing  thesee  about  education  atid 
this  compulsion  to  restate  has  led  to  the  con- 
plezlUzlng  and  compounding  of  university 
function.  Indeed,  the  literature  of  hlgner 
education  has  become  top-heavy  In  advice 
about  what  the  university  should  be  dolngj — 
to  whom,  for  whom,  and  against  whom. 

I  will  offer  three  illustrations  taken  from 
articles  written  by  educators  during  the  past 
few  years  and  Indicating  the  alpha  to  ome|ga 
nature  of  the  problem.  j 

One  writer  has  Insisted  that  "the  critical 
function  of  higher  education  Is  not  exhaust- 
ed by  the  consideration  of  teaching  and  |e- 
searcb.  To  the  contrary.  American  unlveril- 
ties  must  exercise  their  function  by  acU|ig 
as  watchdogs,  defenders.  Jeremiahs,  and  C^- 
sandras  of  ottr  society."  | 

We  are  in  the  teaching  business,  or  ire 
should  be.  Whether  in  the  classroom  and 
laboratory,  or  In  otir  extension  activities,  pe 
are  responsible  as  Is  no  other  institution  fj^' 
Che  preservation  and  dissemination  of  Icno^- 
edge  and  for  the  development  of  new  linowi- 
edge.  This  awesome  responsibility  means  tijat 
we  must  offer  our  students  the  basic  franv- 
worlc  of  fact  and  theory  on  which  they  can 
buUd  and  to  which  they  can  add.  We  m^st 
give  our  students  the  mental  equipment 
with  which  they  may  think  clearly  as  well  M 
feel  deeply. 

Whatever  else  we  do.  we  must  renoaln  the 
plvx>t  point  for  the  maturation  of  leadership 
because  our  graduates  are  the  leaderslUP 
group,  whether  phtloeophlcal,  economic,  cul- 
tural, political,  or  military.  The  direction  lof 
our  social  change,  if  it  is  to  be  reasoned 
progress  rather  than  the  chaos  born  of  pi|r- 
poselessnesfi.  will  be  set  by  that  leaderslilp 
and  not  by  the  egocentric  gadflies  among  vs. 

These,  then,  are  illustrations  (predlctlotis. 
if  you  prefer)  of  why  I  believe  we  univer- 
sity presidents  hold  our  offices  at  a  propi- 
tious and  promising  time.  I  could  and  should 
add  to  the  list  the  certain  knowledge  tnat 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  lof 
this  state's  government  are  solidly  and  pub- 
licly committed  to  furnishing  the  resources 
required  for  a  quality  educational  establish- 
ment. Testimony  to  that  commitment  lis 
found  in  the  presence  at  these  ceremonjies 
today  of  our  Governor,  Our  Lieutenant  Q^v- 
ernor.  the  Speaker  of  our  House,  and  numer- 
ous senators  and  representatives. 

I  could  and  should  add  to  the  list 
that  our  congressional  delegation 
cated  with  equal  vigor,  collectively  and  Indi- 
vidually, to  the  provision  of  federal  assist- 
ance to  educational  development.  That  I  be- 
lieve la  the  meaning  of  the  President's  greet- 
ing brought  to  us  by  Senator  John  Towjsr. 
and  attested  to  by  the  presence  of  our  grfat 
Congressman.  Olin  '"nger  "  Teague. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  Wells,  on  this  note:{  I 
seek  the  guidance  and  assistance,  and  t^e 
good  wishes  and  fervent  prayers,  of  all  vMio 
love  this  university — to  the  end  that  workling 
together  we  will  maintain  a  clear  articulatlJDn 
for  its  direction:  mediate  successfully  ^he 
counterclaims  for  Its  c^>eclal  services;  ^- 
hanoe  its  traditions  of  service  to  man  and 
the  state  and  nation;  enlarge  the  scope  apd 
effectiveness  of  its  faoUltlas  and  their  team- 
ing; and  preserve  and  protect  always  its  de- 
termination to~«ommlt  the  exposure  of  npw 
ideas  to  the  light  of  day. 
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St  the  fact 
1   Is   de^l- 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CALlrOaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2  of  this  year.  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  by 
me  before  the  American  Advertising  Fed- 
eration's Conference  on  Public  Affairs. 
In  that  talk,  I  took  critical  issue  with  the 
blatant  and  unfounded  attacks  on  busi- 
ness by  some  of  the  prominent  consumer 
activists,  including  Ralph  Nader.  Specifl- 
cally,  I  challenged  the  assumption  that 
his  charges,  in  the  most  part  superficial, 
have  been  in  the  best  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  country.  I  also  called  into 
question  some  of  his  tactics  which  often 
fail  outside  of  the  rules  of  fair  play  and 
constructive  criticism. 

I  did  not  make  those  remarks  lightly. 
As  I  said  on  that  occasion,  I  was  aware 
that  I  was  attacking  one  of  the  so-called 
sacred  cows  of  the  consumer  movement. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt,  as  I  still  do,  that 
those  criticisms  are  valid  and  someone 
should  stand  up  and  state  them  publicly. 
I  shall  admit  that  during  the  preparation 
of  that  speech  I  considered  the  possibil- 
ity that  I  would  be  standing  alone. 

Those  remarks,  however,  have  received 
wide  distribution  and  I  have  been  pleased 
and  somewhat  surprised  by  the  reactions 
I  have  received  from  people  throughout 
the  country  who  agree  with  and  support 
the  views  I  expressed.  I  also  received  a 
number  of  responses  from  persons  who, 
independenlly,  have  had  the  courage  to 
publicly  igf^e  similar  observations  on  the 
impact  of  careless  and  generalized  at- 
tacks on  business  by  Mr.  Nader. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  number  of  p)eo- 
ple  who  agree  that,  while  much  remains 
to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  consumers' 
interests,  they  question  whether  the  best 
way  to  remedy  the  situation  is  through 
the  promotion  of  an  atmosphere  of  sus- 
picion and  hostility  toward  business.  We 
can  correct  many  of  the  problems  exist- 
ing today  without  taking  Mr.  Nader's 
tack  of  finding  a  fault  in  some  product 
or  other  and  insisting  it  is  all  a  diaboli- 
cal plot  to  defraud  the  American  public. 
That  is  just  nonsense.  But  It  is  the  type 
of  nonsense  that  this  ilk  of  "consumer 
protectionist"  uses  to  get  headlines  and 
to  denounce  everyone  who  does  not  see 
everything  exactly  as  he  does. 

Even  the  publisher  of  Mr.  Nader's  own 
hometown  newspaper  apparently  has 
some  misgivings  about  the  end  motives 
of  recent  irresponsible  charges  and  cam- 
paigns laimched  by  Mr.  Nader.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  story  carried  by  the  United 
Press  International  on  March  31, 1971 : 

The  publisher  of  Ralph  Nader's  hometown 
newspaper  wonders  If  some  of  the  consumer 
crusader's  success  has  "gone  to  his  head". 

In  an  editorial  published  yesterday,  John 
W.  Nash,  publisher  of  the  Wlnsted  Evening 
Citizen,  said.  "For  a  long,  long  time,  we  have 
been  reading  about  the  wickedness  of  our 
corporations  and  about  all  the  scoundrels 
who  are  responsible  for  running  them". 

"Most  of  this  comes  from  Nader  and  com- 
pany,"  Nash  said.  "But  we  now  stand  at  the 
point  where  we  wonder  If  perhaps  some  of 
all  this  hasn't  gone  to  his  head,"  Nash  Bald. 


The  publisher  complimented  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  I^resldent  James  M.  Roche  for  his 
characterization  of  social  and  business  critics 
as  the  "adversary  culture,"  and  quoted  him 
as  saying  they  are  "a  covert  danger  we  can 
no  longer  Ignore". 

Nash  told  readers  of  the  citizen  In  this 
town  Of  11,000  where  Nader  grew  up  and  his 
parents  still  live,  that  the  crusader's  tactics 
are  "all  designed  to  build  distrust  and  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  toward  the 
ways  of  doing  business  in  this  country". 

'They  would  all  but  destroy  free  enterprise 
as  we  know  it."  Nash  quoted  Roche  as  saying. 

While  briefly  commending  Nader.  Nash  said 
he  complimented  Roche  "and  other  com- 
pany executives  In  the  past  who  have  freely 
acknowledged  that  not  everything  Is  as  it 
should  be,  but  who  are  constantly  working 
to  correct  their  wrongs". 

Mr.  Nash  is  right.  Most  of  the  products 
which  Americans  purchase  and  use  are 
the  results  of  research,  engineering,  and 
development  by  free  enterprise  operating 
under  on  the  theory  that  the  way  to  suc- 
ceed in  business  Is  to  supply  the  best 
product  at  the  best  price.  Yet,  If  business 
stands  up  to  defend  Itself  against  un- 
warranted accusations,  it  is  taken  by 
some  of  our  arrogant  consumerists  as  a 
sign  of  guilt.  There  is  inherent  in  this 
tjrpe  of  thinking  the  assumption  that 
everything  the  activists  do  and  say  is 
good  and  all  that  business  does  or  tries 
to  do  is  bad.  When,  for  instance,  have  we 
ever  heard  Mr.  Nader  express  sjrmpathy 
for  a  businessman  who  is  plagued  by 
shoddy  workmanship  by  his  employees? 
Or,  as  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  stated,  Mr.  Nader: 

Espouses  the  cause  of  auto  safety,  but 
only  as  It  applies  to  manufacturers — not  a 
word  has  he  had  to  say  regarding  the  major 
causes  of  vehicular  accidents  which  are 
drunken  driving  and  licensing  of  unfit 
drivers. 

I  also  was  amazed  to  read  recently  that 
Mr.  Nader  Is  organizing  a  "whistle-blow- 
ing" organization  which  would  encourage 
employees  of  companies  to  spy  on  their 
companies  and  report  to  Mr.  Nader  any- 
thing they  might  consider  wrong.  It  is 
astounding  that  In  this  day  and  with  our 
privacy  already  diminishing,  that  we 
could  encourage  and  condone  such  a  spy 
network.  Is  not  this  about  the  same  thing 
we  have  condemned  in  totalitarian  coim- 
tries  where  they  have  informers  in  every 
factory  and  home?  And.  yet  in  the  name 
of  consumerism,  it  is  being  tolerated 
here. 

Among  the  letters  I  have  received,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
one  sent  by  a  leading  member  of  the 
advertising  industry  which  he  wrote  as 
an  open  letter  to  Ralph  Nader: 

Dear  Mr.  Nader:  I've  clipped  four  articles 
from  this  morning's  NEW  YORK  TIMES— 
one  where  you  are  virtually  creating  a  ge- 
stapo,  which  action  I  hardly  think  worthy  of 
you  and  your  organization,  or  consistent 
with  practices  of  which  the  American  com- 
munity— be  it  consumer  or  business — could 
be  proud. 

But  essentially,  I  would  like  you  to  look  at 
three  front-page  articles  which,  of  course, 
you  must  have  seen  without  my  calling  them 
to  your  attention. 

Reading  from  left  to  right,  the  first  deals 
with  the  problem  our  Defense  Department 
has  had  in  their  negotlatlona  with  LOCK- 
HEED, where  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  $758- 
mllllon  dispute  over  costs,  a  mere  bagatelle. 

The  second  Is  "Errors  In  Planning  of  Mall 
to  Cost  State  $85 -million. 
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Third  Is  the  article  in  the  lower  right  band 
corner  in  which  you  read  "Pentagon  Ack- 
nowledges that  Americana  Landed  at  Pnom- 
penh Airport." 

I  BO  much  respect  some  o<  your  actions, 
Mr.  Nader.  But  I  would  hope  you  would  not. 
in  your  honest  zeal,  succeed  In  creating  an 
attitude  In  this  country  which  makes  con- 
sumers wary  of  virtually  aU  the  merchan- 
dise they  buy.  This  could  very  well  lead  to 
another  major  depression  which  would  be  as 
self-induced  as  the  one  we  are  undergoing 
right  now. 

I  truly  believe  the  current  recession  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  misadventures  of  the 
Administration  (and  I  voted  for  It). 

Would  It  not  be  more  fruitful  for  Nader's 
Raiders  to  tackle  the  bigger  problems  eating 
at  the  core  of  our  country,  and  atop  con- 
stantly pointing  at  the  faults  of  business — 
i^tilch  I  acknowledge  exlate — but  which  I 
submit  are  nowhere  near  as  serious  as,  for 
Instance,  the  three  appearing  on  the  front 
page  of  this  mornings  Times. 

If  you  want  additional  items,  you  have 
only  to  look  at  welfare,  the  horrendotis  drug 
problem  (which  Is  begging  for  more  intelli- 
gent handling) ,  the  universities,  the  courts, 
the  Jails,  the  cost  of  medical  care  In  this 
country,  including  the  escalation  of  charges 
in  hospitals — Just  to  mention  a  few. 

I  fear  wherever  human  beings  exist,  there 
will  be  a  degree  of  sin.  Could  we  not  direct 
your  huge  talents  where  you  oould  do  the 
country  the  greatest  good? 

I  hope  I  am  not  naive  in  hoping  this  let- 
ter wUl  influence  you  even  a  little  bit. 

This  is  typical  of  the  reactions  I  have 
received.  I  believe  this  gentleman  may 
be  a  bit  naive  to  believe  that  those  who 
subscribe  to,  what  may  be  called  arro- 
gant consumerism,  is  tiie  least  bit  con- 
cerned with  damaging  effects  of  their 
attacks  on  business  or  the  economy.  In 
fact,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  only 
through  tills  type  of  activity  do  they 
maintain  their  prominence.  I  am  led  to 
that  feeling  because  I  cannot  believe 
that  most  of  the  problems  they  point  to 
as  Injustices  cannot  be  cleared  up  by 
reasonable  and  constructive  criticism 
without  resorting  to  harassment  and 
emotionalism. 

Again,  I  would  acknowledge  that  there 
are  bad  business  practices  and  poor 
products  being  foisted  off  on  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  moves  should  be  made 
against  them.  But  my  point  is  that  broad 
brush  defamations  weaken  faith  in  all 
business.  As  I  have  stressed  before, 
through  the  free  enterprise  system 
American  business  on  the  whole  has 
served  the  constimer  well  by  providing 
new  and  needed  products  at  prices  they 
can  afford. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  tiylng 
to  diffuse  the  consumer  movement.  I  Just 
hope  we  can  add  some  sanity  and  realism 
to  it. 


FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROGRAM 

EXTENSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  votGiKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  20.  I  introduced  H.R.  7563.  which 
would  extend  the  principles  of  Headstart 
and  Follow  Through  to  all  elementary 
and  secondary  school  pupils. 
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The  environment  is  not  selective.  It 
affects  all  who  live  in  it.  The  environ- 
ments of  poverty,  Ul  health,  and  physical 
decay  do  not  spare  the  older  children,  but 
indeed  have  a  compounding  impact. 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  to  remain  un- 
corrected. 

In  1964  Headstart  was  created  to  help 
counteract  the  deleterious  effects  of  some 
environments.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  this  program  has 
been  a  success.  During  \  the  beglimlng 
years  of  Headstart,  the  public  was  given 
a  rather  harsh  educatioQ  concerning  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  inner  city  en- 
vironment on  preschool  lihd  early  age 
schoolchildren.  Because  of  their  cultural 
deprivation,  most  of  these  children  were 
not  able  to  take  advantage  of  even  the 
most  fundamental  work -play  programs 
offered  in  the  early  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  children  from  pov- 
erty areas  were  a  year  behind  other 
children  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
school,  and  tended  to  fall  even  further 
behind  sls  time  went  on.  Eventually 
Headstart  corrected  this  situation, 
through  intensive  motivation  and  indi- 
vidual, affectionate  attention. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  students  were 
out  from  under  the  umbrella  of  Head- 
start  and  b€ick  under  the  full  Influence 
of  the  environment  that  Headstart  was 
created  to  offset,  they  reverted  to  their 
former  habits.  While  not  a  complete  re- 
version, it  was  nevertheless  a  reversion. 
For  this  reason,  Follow  Throiigh  was 
created. 

Follow  Through  was  instituted  U>  pick 
up  where  Headstart  left  off,  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  equally  successful.  It  Is  the 
benefits  of  these  programs  that  1  be- 
lieve should  be  made  available  to  stu- 
dents in  the  higher  grades,  where  they 
need  such  assistance  at  least  as  much  as, 
and  probably  more  than,  the  children  in 
the  lower  grades.  This  is  what  my  legisla- 
tion will  do. 

It  will  give  to  those  children  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  bom 
a  few  years  too  early  the  opportimity  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  a  program  that 
has  proven  itself  to  be  a  success.  Cur- 
rently, Follow  Through  covers  only  eli- 
gible students  through  the  fourth  grade. 
My  bUl,  H-R.  7563,  will  extend  the  Fol- 
low Through  program  from  the  first 
grade  to  high  school  graduation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  essential  If  we  are  to  offer  all  stu- 
dents the  opport\inlty  to  benefit  from 
our  educational  systems. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PRESERVE  U.S. 
LAKES 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  national  lake  areas  system 
to  preserve  the  mt^ior  U.S.  lakes  for  fu- 
ture generatitms. 

The  precedents  for  this  legislation 
are  multiple.  We  have  established  the 
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Redwoods  National  Park  and  other  na- 
tional parks,  created  national  seashores 
on  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Cod,  estab- 
lished the  national  wilderness  system 
and  taken  measures  to  protect  primitive 
or  little  developed  rivers  as  part  of  a 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

These  measures  are  baaed  on  the 
principle  that  there  are  certain  natural 
resources  whose  value  must  be  pro- 
tected and  carefully  managed  for  fu- 
ture generations.  We  have  acknowl- 
edged this  principle  with  our  protec- 
tion of  mountain  areas,  seashores,  rivers, 
and  other  unique  features  of  our  coun- 
try. 

It  is  more  than  time  we  afforded  this 
same  protection  to  our  lakes  whose  pu- 
rity, scenic  beauty,  geology,  history,  and 
recrea.lonal  value  qualify  them  as  re- 
soui'ces  well  worth  preserving. 

The  Great  Lakes  chain,  of  which  about 
60  percent  lies  in  the  United  States, 
covers  an  area  of  over  95.000  square 
miles,  holds  5,500  cubic  miles  of  water, 
and  includes  10.333  miles  of  shoreline. 

In  addition  to  the  Great  Lakes,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  250  natural 
lakes  with  a  surface  area  of  10  square 
miles  or  more,  20  major  saline  lakes,  and 
many  large  reservoirs. 

The  estimates  of  population  growth 
and  industrial  expansion  Insure  that 
demands  on  these  lake  areas  will  in- 
crease dramatically.  Our  lakes  must  be 
protected  and  must  remain  acoessible  to 
the  public. 

Yet  present  trends  reveal  that  shore 
property  is  less  and  less  open  to  the 
public.  Only  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
shoreline  of  the  Nation's  largest  250 
lakes  is  Government  property.  The  re- 
maining 95  percent  is  privately  owned. 
Moreover,  only  a  few  States  have  wet- 
lands protection  laws  which  require  per- 
mits or  other  controls  before  alterations 
can  be  made  to  private  coastal  lands. 

Tragically  we  have  treated  our  Itikes 
as  if  they  were  a  limitless  resource  and 
we  are  (>aylng  a  severe  price  in  the  form 
of  rapid  deterioration.  Pollution  of  aU 
kinds — from  pesticides,  oil,  detergents, 
industrial  waste,  sewage,  silt,  agricul- 
tural fertilizers,  and  mercury — has 
greatly  accelerated  the  normal  deterio- 
ration process. 

Lined  with  the  refuse  of  the  machine 
age.  Lake  Erie  has  aged  more  than  a 
thousand  years  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
the  first  major  casualty  of  the  age  of 
pollution.  Thousands  of  smaller  lakes 
across  the  country  are  beccxnlng  so  thick 
and  murky  with  algae  each  summer  that 
they  resemble  pea  soup.  And,  now,  even 
Lake  Superior  is  threatened. 

Everything  that  these  lakes  are  and 
could  be  will  face  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion unless  we  act  to  halt  presoit  trends. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  these  lakes  are 
not  given  the  proper  care  cmd  attention, 
they  will  become  little  more  than  stink- 
ing cesspools,  devoid  of  animal  and  plant 
life  and  of  little  use  to  man. 

Pollution  is  a  key  problem.  But  the 
setting  of  strict  water  quaUty  standards 
and  the  elimination  of  present  sources 
of  pollution  are  only  part  of  the  task 
before  us. 

Standards  for  land  quality  are  as  es- 
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sentlal  as  the  standards  for  water  quality 
which  our  pollution  control  program  lii 
establishing.  A  comprehensive  shoreline 
and  lake  use  management  policy  Is  Im* 
peratlve. 

My  bill  would  establish  such  a  policy  bt 
providing  for  action  at  the  Federal,  Stat4 
and  local  levels,  using  a  broad  range  of 
land  use  management  tools.  I 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  directed  to  conduct  i 
nationwide  study  to  determine  what 
areas  should  be  included  in  a  national 
lake  areas  system.  The  Secretary  would 
also  appoint  an  advisory  commission  to 
make  recommendations  to  him  regarding 
Inclusion  of  areas  of  this  system. 

In  some  Instances,  portions  of  lakle 
shoreline  would  be  ticqulred  by  the  Def- 
partment  of  the  Interior  as  part  of  the 
national  system,  when  authorized  by  aot 
of  Congress.  | 

But,  under  the  bill,  particular  attenh 
tlon  would  also  be  given  to  the  role  c^f 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  prd- 
tection  plans.  The  Secretary  would  be 
directed  to  encourage  State  and  loc^l 
governments  to  adopt  master  plans  antf 
zoning  ordinances  consistent  with  shore- 
line protection  plans  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  gov- 
ernmental units  for  such  plans.  j 
The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  no 
support,  assist,  and  encourage  programs 
In  leike  area  research.  This  would  not 
be  limited  to  scientific  studies  but  would 
include  economic,  legal,  and  social  stud- 
ies. Further,  the  Secretary  is  instructad 
to  work  with  colleges  and  universities  io 
train  undergraduate  and  graduate  sti 
dents  In  fields  related  to  problems 
lake  preservation  and  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  tremendoi 
need  for  land  use  planning  today.  As 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  environmen- 
tal message  last  August :  [ 

Today,  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  oiir 
land  Is  finite,  while  our  population  Is  grow- 
ing. The  usee  to  which  our  generation  pujts 
the  land  can  either  expand  or  severely  limit 
the  choices  our  children  will  have.  Tte 
time  has  oome  when  we  must  accept  tbe 
Idea  that  none  ot  us  has  a  right  to  abu^e 
the  Land,  and  that  on  the  contrary  society 
as  a  whole  has  a  legitimate  Interest  In  proper 
land  use.  There  Is  a  national  Interest  |n 
effective  land  use  planning  across  the 
Uon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  adopt  effec- 
tive land  use  planning  for  our  lakes 
we  will  surely  lose  them.  Therefore,  I 
urge  prompt  consideration  of  this  mea- 
sure to  preserve  our  lakes. 


CHINA  BOOSTERS  SHOW  NAIVET ! 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-Liwoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  t>ie 
use  by  Red  China  of  the  US.  ping-poiig 
team  as  a  means  to  establish  contict 
with  some  Americans  must  be  carefi^ly 
studied.  Obviously,  the  study  must  be 
objective  and  not  emotional. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  mem- 
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bers  of  the  fourth  estate  is  Walter  Tro- 
han,  bureau  chief  emeritus  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  His  considerable  experi- 
ence as  a  foreign  affairs  observer  permits 
him  to  thoughtfully  analyze  the  Red 
China  moves  in  his  column  in  the  Trib- 
une on  Friday,  April  23. 
The  column  follows: 

China  Boosters  Show  Naivitx 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washjnoton,  April  22. — Time  will  tell  U 
Red  China's  adventure  In  Plng-Pong  diplo- 
macy achieves  Its  goals  In  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  But  If  Americans  as- 
sume, on  the  basis  of  the  reports  describing 
the  excursion,  that  Chinese  Communists 
have  changed  fundamentally,  they  will  de- 
serve booby  prizes  for  Innocence  and  credu- 
Uty. 

The  smiling  faces  and  warm  hospitality 
described  by  the  American  visitors  repre- 
sented no  thaw  in  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
PelElng  government  toward  the  American 
government. 

The  Invitation  to  the  United  States  table 
tennis  team  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  Chinese  Communist  ploy  to  rejoin  the 
world  community  lest  Soviet  Russia  might 
decide  to  drop  a  nuclear  bomb  on  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  cohorts  before  Red  China  be- 
comes a  major  nuclear  pwwer. 

Chinese  dreams  of  being  a  major  world 
power  and  running  the  world  could  go  up 
In  a  cloud  of  mushroom-shaped  smoke.  The 
Chinese  know  it  and  the  Russians  know  It. 
The  Russians  have  been  temporizing,  but 
the  Chinese  know  the  decision  must  be  made 
In  the  next  few  years.  Unquestionably  they 
feel  there  Is  less  danger  of  attack  If  they  end 
their  isolation  and  Join  the  United  Nations 
and  establish  diplomatic  missions  around  the 
world. 

In  this  the  American  Plng-Pongers  who 
accepted  the  Chinese  Invitation  played  their 
role.  Members  of  the  delegation  said  their 
visit  shows  the  Chinese  Communists  are  a 
"very  friendly  people." 

One  was  Impressed  by  the  seeming  omni- 
presence of  Mao.  saying:  "He's  like  Jesus 
Christ." 

Pew  remarks  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  this  comparison.  Christ  preached  love. 
Mao  has  murdered  millions  of  his  own  people 
in  coming  to  power.  He  killed  millions  more 
in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam,  including  many 
American  boys.  The  comparison  is.  In  fact, 
no  more  or  less  than  outrageous  blasphemy. 
One  18-year-old  said  he  would  "prefer  the 
Chinese  system  If  it  could  be  set  up  In  Amer- 
ica." 

A  16-year-old  girl  said  the  visit  was  an  eye- 
opener.  Any  16-year-old  might  say  the  same 
about  any  first  visit  outside  the  United  States 
or  outside  any  home  town. 

One  young  lad  said  he  coiold  find  no  crit- 
icism of  Red  China,  but  he  didn't  hesitate  to 
downgrade  his  own  country.  A  young  girl 
confessed  the  visit  made  her  realize  that  her 
parents  were  right  In  saying  young  Ameri- 
cans don't  appreciate  what  they  have. 

But  it  took  a  40-year-old  English  teacher 
at  an  Eastern  university,  who  wants  to  bring 
Chinese  opera  and  ballet  to  America,  to  say: 
"The  single  thing  that  struck  me  most  Is  that 
Mao  is  Jesus  Christ  and  it's  like  the  Middle 
Ages."  He  added  he  sensed  a  "great  psychic 
strength"  among  the  Chinese. 

"It's  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with."  he  con- 
tinued. "Everyone  oomes  together  in  this 
psychic  discipline  and  unity."  He  might  have 
added  that  If  they  don't  they  are  killed  or 
sent  to  Jail.  He  could  be  more  right  than  he 
knew  by  equating  life  in  Red  China  with 
life  In  the  Middle  Ages. 

If  one  coiild  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  pro* 
fesGor.  it  might  be  well  if  he  could  reread 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  might  per- 
siiade  blm  not  to  equate  the  gentlest  Man 
who  ever  lived  with  a  mass  murderer. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  WORLD  CHAM- 
PION HAWTHORNE,  NEW  JERSEY 
CABALLEROS  SENIOR  DRUM  AND 
BUGLE    CORPS    ON    THEIR    25TH 

ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NFW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  distinct 
honor  and  privilege  to  request  you  and 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  to  join 
with  me  in  commemoration  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Hawi^home,  N.J., 
"World  Champion"  Caballeros  Senior 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  my  Eighth 
Congressional  District  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Last  year  their  musical  ex- 
cellence, marching  proficiency,  and  spar- 
kling exemplary  performance  in  world- 
wide competition  brought  the  most  cov- 
eted world  championship  title  to  the 
borough  of  Hawthorne,  the  county  of 
Passaic,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Caballeros  were  organized  in  1946 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Hawthorne 
American  Legion  Memorial  Post  199.  Be- 
fore winning  the  world  title,  they  have 
won  every  championship  it  is  possible 
for  a  drimi  and  bugle  corps  to  win  includ- 
ing over  250  first  place  honors.  They  won 
11  American  Legion  National  Titles  in 
the  years  1951,  1953,  1954,  and  1958 
through  1966;  captured  the  New  Jersey 
State  Title  for  21  consecutive  years  from 
1949  to  the  present;  and  took  first  place 
in  the  Canadian  Championships  for  1956 
and  1957. 

National  recognition  and  the  heartiest 
congratulations  are  in  order  for  the 
members  of  the  corps  who  are  as  follows : 
Justo  AJeman,  FYank  Amallno,  Gordon 
Barnum,  Erwln  Barre,  John  Bayko,  Philip 
Belganti,  Victor  Benfattl,  Bruce  Bennett, 
Donald  Bergamlnl,  Peter  Bishop.  Arthur  L. 
Bowie,  William  Bridge,  Edward  Bullock. 

Joseph  Burdett,  James  Campbell,  Joseph 
Campos,  Donald  Carney,  Charles  Caruso, 
Blaise  Castaldo.  Anthony  Catanzaro,  J.  Chi- 
ota,  Charles  Cook,  James  Costello.  8r.,  James 
J.  Costello,  Jr.,  Joseph  Cowln,  Bernard  Cro- 
gan. 

Oeorge  W.  Cyr,  Nicholas  Dabbenigno,  John 
Daigneauzt,  James  D'Amlco,  Anthony  De- 
marco,  Michael  DeLucIa.  John  DeValve, 
Philip  Dumond,  Eugene  Dunn.  William  Dur- 
borow,  Martin  Erlckson,  Anthony  Famello, 
Anthony  Perrazzano. 

Timothy  Fogg.  Edward  Ford,  Paul  Postvedt, 
Prank  Galo,  Ronald  GameUa,  Edward  Gas- 
partlch.  Thomas  GUI.  John  Grada.  George 
GrlUs.  Charles  Guess,  Richard  Harrington, 
Dennis  Hayes,  Thomas  Hewitt,  Alan  Hopper. 
John  Hughes,  Michael  Hull,  J.  James,  Prank 
Jankech.  Edward  Jankowskl,  Edward  Janus- 
zeski,  Al  Kaak.  Anthony  Kaplov,  William 
Kennedy,  John  Kenny,  Larry  Kerchner,  Rob- 
ert Knapp,  Frank  Kublnak,  Charles  Lane. 

Francis  Langton.  Francis  Latella.  Robert 
Lehman,  James  Londlno,  Paul  Lott,  Michael 
Lla.  Richard  Luciano,  Sal  Macaluso.  Clay  Ma- 
son, Sllvano  Matera,  Fred  Matthews,  Robert 
McCarthy,  Ernest  MlUer,  James  MUllken. 

Joseph  Montenegro,  Eugene  Morotta,  Rich- 
ard Muchen.  John  Munger,  Robert  Murray, 
Nicholas  Muscara.  Theodore  Nabozny,  Clprl- 
ano  Newball.  Robert  O'Brien.  William  Oechs- 
le.  John  Panlco.  Robert  Peterson,  Prank  Pl- 
slllo.  Vincent  PUa. 

John  Pugliese,  John  Rattennl,  Joseph  Ro- 
wek.  Ous  Rubel,  James  Russo.  Kevin  Savage, 
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John  Scala,  WUUam  Schanel,  Raymond  Scho- 
fleld.  Robert  Schutz.  James  Shaw.  Robert 
Shields.  John  Smith.  Chris  Sortlno. 

Andrew  Sproha.  J.  Sternfels,  Gary  Stooke, 
Lou  Storch.  Fred  Tarsltano.  Douglas  Taylor, 
oeorge  TuthlU,  Gregory  Verheck,  Roger  Vree- 
land  Robert  Wagner,  Ronald  Walkotten, 
James  Watson,  Douglas  Webber,  Steve  WU- 
liamB.  Ronald  Zucker. 

Special  commendation  and  plaudits 
are  extended  to  James  Costello,  director 
and  drill  instructor  of  the  unit;  Robert 
Murray,  business  manager;  Larry  Ker- 
chner, music  instructor  and  arranger; 
music  instructing  and  arranging  assist- 
ants Frank  Plsillo,  James  Campbell, 
James  D'Amico  and  Frank  Kublnak; 
drum  Instructors  George  Tuthill  and 
Robert  Peterson:  James  Russo,  drum 
major;  and  Robert  Knapp,  assistant 
drum  major. 

The  mayor  of  Hawthorne,  Hon.  Louis 
Bay  2d,  and  all  of  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  Borough  of  Haw- 
thorne have  always  been  stanch  sup- 
porters of  the  Hawthorne  Caballeros  and 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  continuing  source  of  pride 
and  honor  shared  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Borough  of  Hawthorne  for  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Caballeros  in  achieving 
superiority  and  perfection  as  an  Amer- 
ican Legion  Dnmi  and  Bugle  Corps,  the 
mayor  joined  with  the  commissioners 
of  the  Borough  of  Hawthorne  in  pro- 
claiming the  week  of  April  25  through 
May  1,  1971  as  Hawthorne  Caballero 
Week.  The  full  text  of  his  proclamation 
is  as  follows: 

Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  Hawthorne  Caballeros  have 
during  the  past  25  years  constituted  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  pride  and  honor  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Borough  of  Hawthorne  by  their 
untiring  efforts  to  achieve  superiority  and 
perfection  as  an  American  Legion  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps.;  and. 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  such  spirit  and 
dedication  they  have  during  the  past  26 
years  been  honored  11  times  as  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  Na- 
tional Champions.  21  Idmes  as  the  New 
Jersey  State  Champions,  won  first  honors  In 
the  Canadian  Championships  In  1956  and 
1957,  and  m  1970  were  first  place  winners 
In  the  National  Drum  Contest,  and  were  also 
named  world  champions  by  the  Drum  Corps. 
Association;  and. 

Whereas,  such  achievements  must  be 
acknowledged  as  the  result  of  a  common 
effort  by  many  persons  whose  contributions 
to  the  success  of  the  Caballeros  should  not 
be  unrecognized;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Caballeros  have  promoted 
a  singular  and  unique  spirit  of  unity  and 
common  piurpoee  to  all  the  citizenry  of 
Hawthorne,  which  has  promoted  civic  pride 
and  interest  by  all  citizens  of  the  Borough 
of  Hawthorne;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Hawthorne  Caballeros  are 
about  to  commence  the  celebration  of 
their  25th  Anniversary,  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  public  acknowledgment  and 
official  endorsement  be  rendered  to  the 
Hawthorne  Caballeros  for  their  achievements 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  of  Haw- 
thorne; 

Now  therefore,  I,  Louis  Bay,  2nd,  as  Mayc« 
of  the  Borough  of  Hawthorne  in  the  County 
of  Passaic  and  State  of  New  Jersey  do  here- 
by declare  and  proclaim  the  week  of  April 
25th  through  May  1st,  1971,  as  Hawthorne 
Caballero  week. 

And  further  together  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Borough  of  Hawthorne  do  here- 
by publicly  acknowledge  and  congratulate 
the  Hawthorne  Caballeros  upon  their  25th 
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Anniversary  and  their  inuneasurable  con- 
tribution to  the  honor  and  good  name  of 
the  Borough  of  Hawthorne, 

And  further  I  do  hereby  officially  endorse 
and  recognize  the  commemorative  activity 
of  the  Caballeros  during  said  Hawthorne 
Caballero  week.  Including 

(a)  The  reunion  meeting  and  reception 
to  be  held  Friday.  AprU  30,  1971,  at  the 
American  Legion  Post  199. 

(b)  The  parade  to  be  held  Saturday,  May 
1,  1971,  to  Include  visiting  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  paying  honor  and  tribute  to  the 
Hawthorne  Caballeros. 

(c)  A  dinner  dance  to  be  held  on  Sattn*- 
day  evening.  May  1.  1971,  at  the  Teamsters 
Hall,  West  Paterson.  New  Jersey. 

and  call  upon  all  good  citizens  of  tbe 
Borough  of  Hawthorne  to  Join  In  giving 
honor  and  tribute  to  the  Hawthorne  Caba- 
lleros throughout  Hawthorne  Caballero 
week,  and  participate  In  the  functions  and 
activities  described  above. 

Slgned/Loins  Bat  2nd, 

Jlf  oyor. 

Sincere  appreciation  is  also  extended 
at  this  time  to  the  families,  supporters, 
and  friends  of  the  Caballeros  for  their 
encouragement  and  confidence  over  these 
many  years. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  American  Legion  Post  Com- 
mander John  F.  McAuliffe  our  grateful 
appreciation  to  all  of  the  members  of 
American  Legion  Memorial  Post  No.  199 
of  Hawthorne  for  their  many  years  of 
imdaunted  devotion  and  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Caballeros  whose  out- 
standing contribution  to  our  cultural  en- 
richment is  applauded  by  all  of  us  dur- 
mg  this  25th  anniversary  celebration. 
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studies  of  all  sorts  are  examining  consistent- 
ly the  flaws  In  the  American  system  and 
character.  The  net  effect  of  all  this  is  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
critical  self-analyzers  rather  than  a  nation 
of  doers. 

ThU  trend  toward  self-criticism  has  had 
Its  Impact  on  the  business  and  Government 
leaders  of  our  country.  Before  embarking  on 
any  venture,  no  matter  how  soimd  or  ulti- 
mately useful  to  the  country,  our  purported 
leaders  agonize  and  strain  over  the  possible 
criticism  that  may  be  made  concerning  their 
attempts.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  a  lead- 
ership crisis  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time  with  no  one  willing  to  embark  on  risky 
but  potentially  worthwhile  programs.  Simi- 
larly, the  desire  to  have  a  consensus  approval 
of  each  new  venture  has  rendered  our  forces 
for  technological  and  social  progress  practi- 
cally immobile.  When  one  stands  around 
waiting  for  each  segment  of  the  pwpulation 
to  agree  to  a  specific  venture,  he  foredooms 
that  venture  either  to  be  stillborn  or  to  be- 
come a  mediocre  compromise. 

Instead  of  focusing  continually  on  what  Is 
bad  for  our  society  and  worrying  about  pos- 
sible criticism  of  a  contemplated  action,  the 
United  States  must  move  forward  in  the 
direction  of  setting  objectives  and  Institut- 
ing constructive  programs.  This  leadership 
should  begin  In  our  Government,  but  it 
should  also  be  carried  on  enthusiastically  by 
business,  civic  and  cultural  leaders.  The  ac- 
cent mvist  turn  to  the  positive  at  all  levels — 
from  national  commitments  to  Individual 
business  and  social  ventures.  Our  ultimate 
test  as  a  nation  will  not  be  how  we  have 
analyzed  our  falUngs  but  what  we  have  done 
to  establish  and  attain  new  goals,  thus  mak- 
ing the  future  better  than  the  past.  To  do 
that  effectively,  we  obviously  must  examine 
the  past;  however,  we  cannot  permit  yester- 
day's sins  to  make  us  fearful  and  hesitant  in 
moving  forward  on  new  programs  and  ob- 
jectives for  tomorrow. 


EDWARD  G.  UHL.  FAIRCHILD  KIL- 
LER PRESIDENT,  SPEAKS  OUT  IN 
AVIATION  WEEK  &  SPACE  TECH- 
NOLOGY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edward  G 
Uhl,  president  of  Fairchlld  Hiller  Corp., 
recently  wrote  an  article  for  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology's  leadership 
forum  which  was  published  on  March  15, 
1971.  I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Uhl's 
thoughts  from  that  article.  His  comments 
are  far  reaching  and  Involve  an  analysis 
of  problems  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

LEADERSHn>  FORUM 

(By  Edward  G.  Uhl) 

All  of  us  in  the  aerospace  Industry  are 
concerned  about  reduction  of  R&D  effort  and 
the  lack  of  public  Interest  In  new  space  and 
aircraft  programs.  It  Is  easy  to  assume  that 
our  industry  is  being  singled  out  by  oppo- 
nents In  the  Government.  I  believe  rather 
that  our  problems  are  symptomatic  of  a  more 
general  and  therefore  more  distressing  na- 
tional problem. 

vmen  one  reads  the  newspapers  today  or 
listens  to  a  television  news  program,  he  can- 
not help  but  become  somewhat  discouraged 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States  (as 
well  as  the  aerospace  Industry) .  Every  form 
of  media  hammers  Incessantly  at  America's 
problems — the  poor,  the  urban  crisis,  the  Ne- 
gro situation,  the  threats  to  the  environment, 
the  corruption  among  public  and  private  of- 
ficials— the  list  is  endless. 

Periodical  literature,  novels  and  in-depth 


LOOK     AGAIN,     MRS.     KNAUER 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOUTtl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
on  numerous  occasions  publicly  praised 
President  Nixon's  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  her  on 
specific  legislative  or  administrative 
projects,  including  the  new  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act,  so  I  hope  the  remarks  I 
ami  about  to  make  on  some  recent  re- 
marks of  Mrs.  Knauer"s  will  not  be 
taken  as  cither  partisan  or  ideological 
criticism — and  certainly  not  as  personal 
criticism. 

It  is,  instead,  a  matter  of  the  facts. 

In  an  article  by  Associate  Press  writer 
G.  David  Wallace  which  appeared  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  on  April  15, 
Mrs.  Knauer  stated  that  she  "Just 
couldn't  believe"  that  nine  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  had  been  given  enforcement 
responsibilities  under  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  until  her  office  had  con- 
ducted a  2 -year  survey  to  find  the  loca- 
tion of  all  consumer  programs  in  the 
Government. 

Mrs.  Knauer  added: 

I  get  worried  when  I  see  a  program  ad- 
ministered by  as  many  as  eight  or  lUne  agen- 
cies. When  you  have  this  diffused  responsi- 
bility you  cut  down  on  the  accountability. 
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Speaking  specifleally  of  the  nine  ageii- 
cles  administering  truth  in  lending,  Mr|. 
Knauer  said: 

I  Ju5t  couldn't  believe  so  many  people  had 
their  fingers  in  It.  It  crefttea  a  bureaucratic 
mare's  neat.  I'm  not  saying  this  one  Is.  Bi 
the  potential  is  there. 

A  "MAix's  mar"? 

Yesterday,  the  Wall  Street  Jotimal,  t 
an  editorial  entitled  "Mare's  Nest,"  com,- 
mented  on  the  remarks  made  by  Mr^. 
Knauer  on  the  multiplicity  oX  agenclejs 
administering  the  Truth  in  Lending  Ac  t 
and  said: 

Mrs.  Knauer  figures  her  efforts  to  promotB 
more  efficiency  In  consumer  programs  fits  Ip 
with  the  administration  plan  to  streamline 
the  entire  federal  establishment,  and  we  wish 
her  well.  Whatever  they  may  accomplish  fcf 
consumers,  any  steps  to  make  Federal  pra^ 
grama  more  rational  are  svirely  steps  in  thp 
right  direction.  ' 

I  also  noticed  recently  that  In  urgln|; 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  con- 
sumer agency  of  Government,  som* 
Members  have  used  the  argument  that 
we  need  more  centralization  of  consumed 
programs  because  "nine  different  agenf 
cies  administer  Truth  in  Lending."         | 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  som^ 
background  information  is  due  to  Mra 
Knauer,  to  those  Members  of  Congres* 
who  have  expressed  amsizement  at  th^ 
truth  in  lending  enforcement  procedure^ 
and  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  too,  oil 
how  this  arrangement  came  about. 

Mrs.  Knauer's  comments  were  made  14 
an  interview  discussing  plans  of  her  of* 
flee  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  var* 
lous  consumer  programs  in  the  Govern- 
ment  and  to  compare  what  they  say  theit 
programs  do  with  what  the  program* 
actually  deliver.  And  that,  of  course,  14 
an  essential  part  of  her  job  as  Directof 
of  the  OflBce  of  Consrmier  Affairs.  I  am 
sure  all  of  the  mnnbers  of  my  Subcom-* 
mittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Hous0 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencjr 
want  to  encourage  her  in  that  work. 

POUCT    COOROINATION    BY    WSOOUkL    RESSBVX  J 
BOAKO  I 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disapJ 
pointed  that  in  singUng  out  the  enforce-' 
ment-administration  structure  of  thg 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  as  a  potential 
"bureaucratic  mare's  nest"  of  probably 
overlapping,  duplication,  and  diffusion  ot 
responsibility,  Mrs.  Knauer  failed  to  notef 
that,  of  the  nine  agencies  involved  in 
truth  in  lending,  one  agency  alone — only 
one — the  Federal  Reserve  Board — haa 
exclusive,  unshared,  responsibility  foi^ 
setting  the  policies  to  be  followed  by  all 
nine,  permitting  no  variations  by  them, 
in  the  enforcement  policies  under  the( 
act.  All  nine  agencies  are  bound  by  thej 
Federal  Reserve's  regulation  Z  and  by  the! 
periodic  amendments  or  Interpretatlona 
issued  by  the  Fed  to  that  regulation.  Inj 
writing  the  law,  therefore,  we  were  seek- 
ing to  prevent  exactly  the  kind  of  dupli- 
cation and  diffusion  of  responsibility 
Mrs.  Knauer  has  referred  to. 

TH«    KOLBS    OF    TH«    OTHER    AGZNCIZS 

Why.  then,  are  eight  other  agencies  in- 
volved? The  answer  is  quite  simple  and. 
I  believe,  logical.  The  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  applies  to  all  lenders  or  vendors  of 
consimier,  agricultural,  and  residential 
real  estate  credit.  Many  of  the  lending 
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institutions  in  this  field  were  already 
strictly  regulated — and  regularly  ex- 
ammed — by  a  variety  of  Government 
agencies;  for  Instance,  federally  insured 
savings  and  loans  are  regulated  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  national  banks  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  member  State  banks 
by  the  Federal  Reser\-e  Board.  State 
banks  not  aflUlated  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  firms  extending  agri- 
cultural credit  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  credit  unions  by  an- 
other Federal  agency,  then  located  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  but  now  an  independent  agency, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion. 

With  virtually  no  increase  in  staff — 
no  new  bureaucracy  whatsoever — the 
Government  examiners  who  regularly 
visit  and  inspect  the  books  and  records 
and  activities  of  the  lending  institutions 
under  their  normal  jurisdiction  are  also 
assigned  responsibility  for  expanding 
their  auditing  work  to  look  into  potential 
or  actual  violations  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act. 

Furthermore,  airline  consumer  credit 
transactions  are  regulated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  consumer  credit 
extended  by  other  carriers  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Only  one  agency  of  the  nine  Involved 
in  truth  in  lending  enforcement  has  had 
to  expand  Itj  operations  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  this  statute,  and 
that  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — 
the  ninth  agency  involved — which  has 
jurisdiction  under  truth  in  lending  over 
all  retailers,  mail  order  houses,  auto- 
mobile dealers,  small  loan  companies, 
home-improvement  contractors,  door-to- 
door  sales,  and  the  rest  of  the  credit 
firms  in  our  economy  not  under  day-to- 
day regulation  by  the  other  eight  Fed- 
eral agencies  assigned  truth  in  lending 
responsibilities. 

ASSIGNMENT    TO    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 
CONBT7MES    FINANCE 

In  addition,  in  writing  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  which  in- 
cludes truth  in  lending  as  Its  title  I. 
we  created  in  title  IV  the  nine-member 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance to  investigate  the  whole  field  of 
consumer  credit,  including  enforcement 
under  truth  in  lending,  and  to  see  what 
changes  or  improvements  are  needed  in 
the  law  to  make  it  more  useful  both  to 
consumers  and  to  legitimate  business. 
Thus,  I  do  not  believe  the  architects  of 
Public  Law  90-321  can  be  held  guilty  of 
creating  a  nine-headed  monster  to  be 
set  free  to  pursue  nine  different,  contra- 
dictory, unrelated,  divergent  and  cha- 
otic policies  in  the  administration  of  this 
landmark  law- 

So  I  would  urge  Mrs.  Knauer  to  look 
again  at  this  matter.  And  we  wUl  do  so, 
too — the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  where  the  act  origi- 
nated, will  undoubtedly  be  holding  "over- 
sight" hearings  soon  on  the  operations 
of  truth  in  lending  and  the  other  titles 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
and  we  will  welcome  any  suggestions 
Mrs.  Knauer  may  have  for  Improvements 
she  believes  should  be  made  In  the  co- 
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ordination  of  enforcement  work  under 
truth  In  lending. 

FEDERAL  EESERVE'S  WORK  HAS  BEEN 

OXrrSTANDING 

But,  SO  far,  I  think  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  done  a  truly  outstanding  job  on  be- 
half of  the  consumer,  and  of  business, 
too,  in  the  promulgation  of  regulation  Z 
and  in  the  issuance  of  frequent  inter- 
pretations and  guidelines  and  of  oc- 
casionaJ  amendments  to  regulation  Z  in 
improving  its  operation. 

The  Fed  has  done  such  a  conscientious 
job,  in  fact,  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
would  now  like  to  be  relieved  of  the 
heavy  policymaking  responsibility  it  has 
been  given  to  oversee  the  operations  of 
truth  in  lending  by  all  nine  agencies.  If 
the  Fed  had  not  done  such  a  good  Job, 
I  would  be  more  than  willing  to  hand' 
this  assignment  to  some  other  agency, 
but  the  fact  is  that  its  administrative 
supervision  has  been  excellent. 

FTC  ALSO  ACTIVE  AND  EFFECTIVE 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  too, 
has  carried  out  its  broad  enforcement 
responsibilities  ably  and  vigorously.  The 
other  agencies  have  always  responded  to 
specific  complaints  I  have  called  to  their 
attention,  but  whether  they  have  actively 
gone  out  looking  for  violations  on  their 
own  is  a  subject  I  certainly  want  to  pur- 
sue in  any  hearings  we  conduct  on  this 
matter. 

The  Subcommittees  of  Banking  and 
Currency  were  not  reestablished  in  this 
Congress  until  right  before  the  Easter 
recess  because  of  delays  occasioned  by 
new  rules,  and  we  have  all  been  busy  on 
full  committee  hearings  since  then,  but  I 
hope  we  can  soon  work  out  an  agenda  for 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
which  will  encompass  the  areas  of  our 
legislative  responsibility,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  operations  of  all  six 
titles  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act.  including  the  newly  enacted  title 
VI  dealing  with  credit  reporting  bu- 
reaus. 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS  ARTICLE  AND  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL  EDITORIAL 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  AP 
article  by  G.  David  Wallace  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  referred  to,  as 
follows : 

[  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
Apr.  16,  1971) 

Co»TsiTMER  Chief  Pears  "Agenct  Mare's 

Nest" 

(By  O.  David  Wallace) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  consumer 
adviser,  who  Is  preparing  to  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  government  consumer  pro- 
grams, says  she's  already  suspicious  of  any 
program  run  by  more  than  one  agency. 

"I  get  worried  when  I  see  a  program  ad- 
ministered by  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  agen- 
cies," Virginia  Knauer  said  in  an  Interview. 
"When  you  have  this  diffused  responsibility 
you  cut  down  on  the  accountability." 

She  mentioned  specifleally  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Law,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Peder&l  Trade  OommlRSlon,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Agriculture  Department, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Bureeu 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  the  Controller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

"I  jnst  couldn't  believe  so  many  people  had 
their  fingers  In  It,"  she  said.  "It  creates  a 
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bureaucratic  mare's  nest.  I'm  not  aaylng  this 
aoB  11.  But  the  potential  Is  there." 

Mrs.  BCnauer  bumped  Into  the  Troth  in 
Lending  maae  set  up  by  passage  of  the  1968 
law  after  her  office  conducted  a  two-year  sur- 
vey to  find  all  th«  consumer  programs  in  the 
federal  government.  Overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation make  it  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  number  of  programs  around,  but  the 
total  has  been  estimated  to  be  at  least  800. 

Now,  Mrs.  BLnauer  is  in  the  process  of  hir- 
ing program  analysts  who  will  compare  what 
various  agencies  say  their  programs  do  with 
what  the  programs  actually  deliver. 

"Are  those  programs  being  responsive  to 
consumers?  This  means  we  look  Into  these 
programs  from  a  Bpeclflc  point  of  view,"  said 
Mrs.  Knauer.  "This  will  be  a  continuing 
function.  This  will  not  be  a  one-shot  affair." 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  26,  19711 
Mare's  Nest 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  President  Nixon's 
consumer  adviser,  has  been  looking  Into  all 
the  federal  programs  allegedly  helping  con- 
sumers. What  she  has  found  hasn't  entirely 
pleased  her. 

As  far  as  she  and  her  aides  have  been  able 
to  determine  In  a  two-year  study,  there  are 
at  least  300  federal  consumer  programs.  The 
overlapping  and  duplication  make  it  all  but 
impossible  to  come  up  with  an  exact  number. 

EspeclaUy  worrisome  to  Mrs.  Knauer  are 
programs  administered  by  numerous  agen- 
cies. She  mentioned  Truth  in  Lending,  which 
Is  overseen  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp.,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

"I  just  couldn't  believe  so  many  people 
had  their  fingers  in  it,"  she  said.  "It  creates 
a  bureaucratic  mare's  nest.  I'm  not  saying 
this  one  is.  But  the  potential  is  there." 

Mrs.  Knauer  figures  her  efforts  to  promote 
more  efficiency  in  consumer  programs  fits  In 
with  the  administration  plan  to  streamline 
the  entire  federal  establishment,  and  we  wish 
her  well.  Whatever  they  may  accomplish  for 
consumers,  any  steps  to  make  federal  pro- 
grams more  rational  are  surely  steps  In  the 
right  direction. 
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PROJECT   ALTERNATIVE 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOORHEAD  REC- 
OGNIZES RUMANIAN  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
105  years  the  people  of  Rumania  have 
recognized  May  10  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Rumanian  dynasty, 
their  first  step  toward  self-government. 

May  10  is  still  recognized  by  patriotic 
Rumanians  as  a  symbol  of  their  per- 
severance, despite  foreign  domination,  to 
ultimately  become  free. 

On  this  occasion,  we  In  the  Congress 
salute  the  brave  Rumanians  and  the 
work  of  the  members  of  the  Rumanian 
National  Committee  in  New  York  who 
have  done  so  much  to  sustain  their 
fellow  coimtrjmien  and  to  speak  out 
against  tyranny,  not  only  In  Rumania 
but  wherever  people  are  held  captive. 

It  is  our  hope — and  our  duty — to  work 
for  the  day  when  all  men  will  enjoy  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  way  of  Ufe  and 
their  own  government 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amherst, 
N.Y.,  Central  High  School  is  undertak- 
ing a  very  ambitious  project  consisting 
of  a  10-month  field  trip  experience  in 
which  students  and  staff  members  be- 
come travelers  across  the  United  States 
not  only  to  observe  but  to  become  in- 
volved in  what  is  America.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  students  and  staff  to  dis- 
cover and  study  the  facets  of  human 
interrelationships  and  relationships  with 
the  environment. 

Another  goal  of  Project  Alternative  is 
to  provide  opportunities  to  bring  the 
knowledge  learned  in  the  classroom  to 
bear  upon  observable  reality,  that  is,  to 
acquaint  participants  with  problem- 
solving,  decisionmaking  procedures.  The 
participants  of  the  program  intend  to 
meet  leaders  of  government  on  national. 
State,  and  local  levels,  scientists,  artists, 
industrialists,  labor  leaders,  conserva- 
tionists, fliTTi  producers,  religious  leaders, 
and  others.  In  other  words,  America  shall 
be  the  classroom.  Students  on  the  bus 
trip  will  learn  of  the  complexities  of 
modem  society  from  the  people  who  are 
vitally  involved  in  the  daily  operation  of 
it. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  on  April  1,  1971,  by  Bob 
Buyer  concerning  this  Project  Alterna- 
tive, which  has  my  total  support.  The 
article  follows: 

IPrc«n  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

Apr.  1,  1971) 

Amherst  Stddents  Plan  U.S.  Tour  as  an 

Alternative  to  Classroom 

(By  Bob  Buyer) 

At  Amherst  Central  High  School  they  call 
It  Project  Alternative  and  U  the  20  studenU 
and  their  faculty  advisers  carry  It  off.  they 
wlU  have  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  edu- 
cational process. 

Project  Alternative  Is  a  plan  for  a  10- 
month  cross-country  stt^-and-go  Journey 
across  the  United  States.  It  would  begin  next 
September. 

The  alms  listed  In  a  13-page  proposal  are: 
(1)  to  discover  the  study  the  facets  of  hu- 
man Inter-relatlonshlps  and  relationships 
with  the  environment  and  (2)  to  provide  op- 
portunities to  apply  knowledge  learned  In  the 
classroom  to  observable  reality  ...  to  ac- 
quaint participants  with  problem-solving, 
decision-making  procedures. 

So  far,  the  Amherst  Board  of  Education 
has  given  a  general  approval  of  the  idea, 
provided  the  students  and  teachers  raise  the 
required  funds  and  meet  other  related  ob- 
ligations. 

"We  have  an  Interim  report  for  the  Board 
of  Education  scheduled  for  April  12,"  said 
Richard  A.  McLaughlin,  the  school's  learn- 
ing resources  center  director  who  has  guided 
the  effort  thus  far. 

Most  of  the  20  students  who  met  Wednes- 
day afternoon  for  their  own  conference  said 
that  their  parents  had  consented  to  their 
participation.  Each  student  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  $600  to  cover  dally  contin- 
gencies. 

To  a  vlstor,  the  students  described  them- 
selves as  covering  a  wide  spectrum  of  aca- 
demic achievement. 
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"Our  immediate  aim,"  said  one  student, 
"is  to  raise  money." 

By  their  own  estimates,  the  project  will 
take  from  •24,100  to  •63.750  to  finance. 

The  Project  Alternative  proposal  suggests 
that  the  school  district's  role  would  be  large- 
ly the  furnishing  of  supervisory  personnel. 

To  raise  the  money,  the  students  have  sent 
a  flurry  of  letters  of  foundations  who  support 
such  projects,  to  church  and  educational  In- 
stitutions who  might  hoxise  them,  to  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  who  might  supply 
them  with  a  bus,  to  publications  who  might 
buy  the  story  of  their  experience,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  group  recently  held  a  book 
sale  that  netted  »160  and  this  week-end  Its 
members  are  offering  their  services  to  local 
hotLseholders  to  build  up  their  treasury  more. 

"We  expect  to  work  our  way,"  a  girl  student 
said. 

She  listed  the  talents  available  for  hire  as 
restaurant  worker,  farm  worker,  carpenter, 
performer  and  arts  and  crafts. 

"We  had  a  letter  from  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
of  California  wishing  us  good  luck,"  a  stu- 
dent said.  "But  the  California  State  parks 
director  did  better.  He  said  that  his  agency 
would  supply  us  lodging  in  exchange  for 
some  work  In  their  state  parks." 

The  plan  Is  to  move  from  area  to  area, 
staying  In  one  place  long  enough  to  observe 
the  area. 

Teachers  accompanying  the  students  would 
stay  with  them  on  a  two- week  rotating  basis, 
the  proposal  suggests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  made  It  clear  that  the 
student  participants  would  not  be  taking 
a  bus  ride  by  day  and  doing  "home  work"  at 
night. 

"We  feel  that  working  all  day.  trying  to 
understond  the  scene  around  them  and  per- 
forming dally  living  choree,  U  work  enough," 

he  said. 

However,  a  system  of  regular  film  and 
written  reports  is  planned  as  Is  a  system  of 
regular  communication  with  home. 

"Of  course,  we  wUl  be  asking  schools  that 
we  are  near  If  they  are  Interested  In  hearing 
and  seeing  any  presentations  of  our  experi- 
ences." he  added. 

The  students  said  that  the  Idea  for  Project 
Alternative  was  bom  last  November  and 
has  been  carried  since  then  by  the  students. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  sees  the  proposed  trip  as 
a  step  toward  bridging  the  gap  between  stu- 
dents and  the  world  and  teaching  students 
to  adjust  themselves  to  a  group  without  loss 
of  their  individuality. 


CINCO  DE  MAYO— A  TRIBUTE  TO 
MEXICAN  VALOR 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALIPORIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
the  people  of  Mexico,  and  people  of  Mex- 
ican ancestrage  around  the  world,  will 
celebrate  the  109th  anniversary  of  one  of 
freedom's  greatest  victories— the  battle 
of  Cinco  de  Mayo. 

On  May  5, 1862,  a  small  volunteer  force 
of  Mexican  patriots,  led  by  Gen.  Ignacio 
Zaragoza,  turned  back  the  massive,  high- 
ly trained  French  army  of  Napoleon  III 
at  the  small  Mexican  village  of  Puebla. 

Napoleon's  troops,  bent  on  establishing 
an  empire  in  Mexico  City,  were  pushed 
back  into  the  sea,  and  although  the 
French  later  conquered  Mexico  City  and 
set  up  a  short-lived  monarchy,  the  Battle 
of  Cinco  de  Mayo  remains  for  the  Mexi- 
can people,  a  revered  symbol  of  Mexican 
valor  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
It  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  profound 
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love  of  Mexicans  for  their  homeland,  and 
to  the  indomitable  Mexican  spirit. 

The  message  written  into  history  on  \ 
that  memorable  day  in  1862.  is  of  great  \ 
significance  to  all  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially to  each  of  us  in  the  United  States. 
It  served  as  a  rallying  «ry  for  all  Mexi- 
can patriots  in  the  embattled  years  of 
foreign  intervention  which  followed.  It 
served  as  an  appeal  to  the  United  SUtes, 
which  4  years  later,  immediately  after  • 
the  Civil  War,  withdrew  recognition  from  j 
the  French  controlled  monarchy  and  de-  | 
manded  that  French  forces  leave  Mex- 
ico. 

Today,  Cinco  de  Mayo  stands  as  a  trib- 
ute to  aU  people  of  Mexican  heritage,  and 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  we  join  our 
Mexican  friends  in  celebrating  their  in- 
dependence, and  in  honoring  their  brave 
ancestors  who  fought  and  died  for  it  on 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  1862. 


FEDEEAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Federal  Financial  Disclosure  Act.  This 
measure  will  require  full  financial  dis- 
closure on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Judges  of  the  \JS.  court  system, 
Cabinet  members,  policymaking  officials 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  all  ofBcersj 
or  employees  in  the  executive  branch] 
earning  over  $18,000  a  year. 

We,  in  the  Congres?,  and  in  Crovem- 
ment,  are  holders  of  the  public  trust — a 
very  fragile  trust  that  is  occasionally 
eroded.  We  have  the  obligation  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  and  the  respect  for  the 
Government  that  I  feel  she  deserves,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  than  to  re- 
veal to  the  public  our  holdings,  and  to  re- 
port everything  in  which  we  might  con- 
ceivably have  a  direct  or  indirect  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  public  oCBcials 
are  much  more  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  the  public  than  they  are  their  own, 
however,  we  must  Insure  that  everyone  is 
above  reproach  and  is  not  in  a  position 
of  infiuence  simply  for  private  gain. 

The  pay  scales  of  those  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branch  are  at  a  level 
where  outside  income  is  not  necessary  to 
live  comfortably.  This  is  the  way  that  it 
should  be,  first,  so  as  not  to  limit  Gov- 
ernment service  to  only  those  wealthy 
enough  to  take  the  time  to  make  our 
laws,  and  second,  so  that  those  in  pubn 
lie  oflBce  are  working  for  the  public  andj 
not  for  thanselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  is  simple.  It  caiy 
for  full  financial  disclosure  by  Member^ 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sena-" 
tors.  Justices,  and  judges  of  the  U.Si 
court  system,  the  President,  the  Vic^ 
President,  Cabinet  members,  and  othe< 
policymaking  ofBcials  of  the  executive 
branch  as  determined  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  CivU  Service  Commission.  Undei 
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the  act,  the  following  items  must  be  re- 
ported : 

First.  Gross  income  of  principal  person 
and  members  of  his  immediate  family. 

Second.  All  honorariums  and  compen- 
sation payments.  Including  names  of 
sources  and  amounts — includes  commis- 
sions, salaries,  fees,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  Gross  income  from  business  en- 
terprises, including  amounts,  addresses, 
and  names  of  businesses,  and  nature  of 
the  businesses. 

Fourth.  Itemization  of  gains  from 
dealings  in  property,  including  names 
and  addresses,  and  brief  description  of 
each  transaction. 

Fifth.  Income  from  interest,  including 
sources  and  amounts. 

Sixth.  Sources  of  Income  from  rents, 
royalties,  and  dividends. 

Seventh.  Indebtedness,  including 
names  and  addresses  and  aggregate 
amount. 

Eighth.  Itemization  of  income  from 
partnerships  or  memberships  in  profes- 
sional groups.  Names  and  addresses  for 
such  payment  that  exceed  $1,000. 

Ninth.  Itemization  of  income  from 
estates  or  trusts  in  which  principal  has 
an  interest,  and  nature  of  that  interest. 
Tenth.  Report  on  all  gifts  exceeding 
$100  in  value,  including  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  donors,  amount  or  value  of 
gift,  and  description  thereof.  Report 
shall  also  contain  a  list  of  gifts  to  the 
principal  and  his  family  which  exceed 
$500  in  value,  including  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  donors. 

Eleventh.  Report  to  contain  list  of 
assets  held  by  principal  and  his  imme- 
diate family.  List  to  include  value  of 
each  asset  and  brief  description.  House- 
hold furnishings  and  personal  effects 
excluded. 

Twelfth.  Report  to  include  names  and 
addresses  of  each  person  or  organization 
to  whom  the  principal  and  his  family 
owe  at  least  $5,000.  It  also  includes  state- 
ment of  total  indebtedness. 

Thirteenth.  Report  to  include  all  fimds 
used  to  defray  expenses  incurred  by 
reason  of  his  being  an  ofiBcial  member, 
candidate  or  judge,  including  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons  contributing  to 
the  funds,  the  amount  of  each  contri- 
bution, the  amount  of  each  expenditure, 
and  the  purpose  of  each  expenditure. 


CRISPUS  AITUCKS:  A  MYTH  OF 
THE  BLACK  STUDIES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  faced  with 
the  latest  changes  in  education  to  in- 
clude the  rewriting  of  many  of  our  text- 
books, our  educators  would  do  well  to 
separate  truth  from  fantasy  and  com- 
pensatory placation. 

Those  who  promote  black  study 
courses  eulogizing  Crispus  Attucks  as  a 
black  hero  of  the  American  Revolution 
will  be  sorely  disappointed  to  learn  that 
Attucks  was  not  a  Negro  and  died  in  a 
riot  5  years  before  the  Revolution  began. 

Research  on  Crispus  Attucks  was  com- 
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piled  by  Ml .  D.  Stanton  Hammond,  past 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  appeared  in  the  April  1970,  edition 
of  the  Jr.  O.U-A.M.  Councilor: 
History  of  the  Amkrican  REVOLtmoNABT 
War 
In  our  study  of  the  teaching  of  American 
History  In  our  High  Schools  we  had  some 
schools  suggest  more  teaching  of  Black  His- 
tory. We  recently  received  the  Following 
article  which  we  submit  lor  your  penisal. 

"The  Revolutionary  War  seen  historically 
after  nearly  2  centuries  presents  many  prob- 
lems. The  problems  are  still  being  discussed. 
One  problem  centers  on  the  various  elements 
composing  our  country's  population  today. 
Over  the  years,  various  parts  of  our  con- 
glomerate population  have  urged  recognition 
of  some  special  individual  whose  contribu- 
tion in  the  Revolutionary  War  could  be 
Identified  with  that  particular  nationality. 
So  we  note  the  honoring  of  Lafayette,  Steu- 
ben, Koscuiszko,  Prank,  DeKalb,  Haym 
Solomon  and  many  others.  Each  of  these 
men — heroes,  as  you  like  It — have  estab- 
lished niches  in  the  Revolutionary  War  his- 
tory and  have  long  been  accepted  as  such. 
This  Is  highly  proper. 

Now  due  to  the  quite  proper  emergence 
of  the  present  civil  rights  development,  some 
would  seek  a  similar  hero  for  our  colored 
citizenry's  emulation  and  have  begun  to 
tailor  the  Revolutionary  War  history  to  find 
and  fit  such  a  hero.  The  so-called  Boston 
Massacre  occurred  in  1770 — 5  years  before 
the  Revolution  began.  In  that  tragedy  five 
rioters  were  killed,  who  named  alphabeti- 
cally were: 

Crispus  Attucks,  colored  mulatto  from 
Framlngham,  Mass. 

James  Caldwell,  white  man  of  Boston. 
Patrick  Carr,  Immigrant  Irish  sailor. 
Samuel     Gray     and     Samuel     Maverick, 
(White  men  from  Boston  docks.) 

The  court  minutes  of  Suffolk  County  (Prov- 
ince of  Mass.)  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Boston  are  available,  both  in 
the  records  there  and  In  some  co-temporary 
books  published  In  Boston.  A  copy  is  avail- 
able in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  In  the 
private  libraries  of  serious  students  of 
Revolutionary  War  history.  The  record  dis- 
closes that  the  shootings  occurred  In  the 
course  of  defending  the  sentinel  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's Customs  House.  Eight  British 
soldiers  of  the  29th  Regiment  were  indicted 
by  the  Suffolk  County  Grand  Jury  for  the  5 
deaths.  The  Jury's  verdict  at  the  trial  freed 
6  of  the  soldiers,  convicted  2  of  manslaughter 
and  sentenced  them — with  so  called  "Bene- 
fit of  Clergy" — to  a  "Burning  in  the  Hand 
in  Open  Court"  In  accordance  with  the  "Law 
of  the  Land"  of  those  times. 

Now  the  move  to  make  Crispus  Attucks  a 
national  hero  figure  In  Revolutionary  War 
history  is  to  establish  very  different  criteria 
from  whose  which  delineated  Steuben, 
Lafayette,  DeKalb,  Frank  et  als.,  as  such. 
To  get  an  appropriate  hero  for  the  colored 
part  of  our  populatlton  to  emulate.  Is  a 
proper  and  laudable  motivation.  There  are 
men  of  color — and  women,  too — In  our  his- 
tory quite  worthy  of  anyone's  emulation. 
For  instance — Booker  T.  Washington  Is  out- 
standing. The  colored  regiment  that  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island,  earning  their 
personal  freedom,  thereby — and  many  oth- 
ers. 

Crispus  Attucks  was  not  killed  In  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  His  fighting 
partook  mcwe  of  today's  philosophy  of  Rap 
Brown  and  Stokeley  Carmlchael.  Let  those 
interested  in  a  colored  hero  seek  out  one — 
but  not  by  re-writing  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War — glorious  as  it  Is  and 
drab  too  but  not  needing  spurious  embellish- 
ment." 

(Note.— We  feel  this  very  timely  since 
there  is  presently  In  our  Legislature,  Assem- 
bly Bill  No.  212  which  amends  the  present 
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N.J.  Statue  18A:35-1  which  requires  a  2  year 
course  In  American  History  In  the  High 
Schools  of  our  State. 

Bill  No.  212  would  amend  18A:35-1  to 
read  The  Superintendent  of  schools  in  each 
school  district  shall  prepare  and  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  district, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  adopt  a 
suitable  two  year  courro  of  study  In  the  Hle- 
Ujry  of  the  United  States  to  be  given  to  each 
student  during  the  last  4  years  of  High 
School.  Said  course  of  study  shall  Include 
materials  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioner dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Negro 
In  America. 

We  feel  this  Bill  Is  loosely  drawn  up  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  misguidance  as 
shown  In  the  article  above.  Manufactured 
history  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  present 
endeavors  of  certain  groups  might  well  lead 
to  many  untrue  references.  We  oppKJse  this 
Bill  in  the  present  form  and  ask  that  you 
urge  your  legislators  to  do  likewise  by  hav- 
ing it  recommitted  to  committee  for  re- 
vision.) 

MASSACHUSETTS  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MEN OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

op    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
April  23,  1971,  it  was  my  great  pleasure 
to  speak  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

I  was  doubly  honored  at  that  time  to 
be  asked  to  present  the  award  to  the 
Massachusetts  Small  Businessmen  of  the 
year  to  two  outstanding  businessmen  and 
community  leaders  from  the  Worcester 
area.  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Herring  and  Mr. 
Norman  Shulman. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  summarize  the  outstanding 
record  that  these  gentlemen  have  made 
since  they  started  their  business  careers 
back  in  1953.  Instead,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  brief  ac- 
count of  their  accomplishments  that  was 
put  together  by  the  New  England  re- 
gional ofiBce  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  sure  that  all  who  read 
this  account  will  be  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  their  record. 

It  is  small  businessmen  like  Arthur 
Herring  and  Norman  Shulman  who  help 
to  make  this  country  great.  As  the  senior 
Republican  on  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  frequently  have  occasion  to 
run  into  the  many  problems  that  indi- 
vidual small  businessmen  and  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  in  attempting  to 
do  what  they  can  to  promote  this  vital 
sector  of  our  economy.  All  too  rarely  do 
I  have  a  chance  to  learn  about  the  suc- 
cess stories.  Surely  this  Is  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  extending 
my  heartiest  congratulations  to  Arthur 
Herring  and  Norman  Shulman  for  their 
outstanding  record,  and  join  with  me  In 
wishing  them  the  best  of  luck  In  their 
future  endeavors. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Massachusetts  Small  Businessmen  of  the 
Teas 

In  1952,  following  the  Korean  War,  three 
men  in  a  15'  z  IS'  ground  level  store  on  a 
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back  street  in  downtown  Worcester,  with 
9150  in  capital  and  $1,000  In  borrowed  funds, 
started  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling  and 
Installing  aluminum  storm  windows  and 
doors  on  a  retail  level  directly  to  the  home 
owner. 

Thus,  William  Herring,  bis  son,  Arthur, 
and  Arthur's  boyhood  chum,  Norman  Shul- 
man, started  the  Modern  Manufacturing, 
Inc.  of  Worcester. 

From  the  small  quarters  on  Spring  Street, 
the  partnership  soon  expanded  to  a  factory 
loft  on  Front  Street.  On  October  1,  1953,  the 
partnership  was  organized  into  a  corporation 
which  has  continued  since  then.  At  about 
this  same  time,  the  company  began  buying 
the  window  components  known  as  "knock- 
downs" and  set  up  its  own  assembling  opera- 
tion. In  1954,  the  young  company  made  its 
third  move  to  larger  quarters  as  sales  grew 
and  more  employees  were  added.  In  the  larger 
quarters,  on  Casco  Street,  the  company  was 
able  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  complete 
windows.  In  1957,  a  wholesale  business  was 
developed  primarily  In  the  window  line.  The 
company  was  now  able  to  sell  windows  either 
assembled  or  "knock-down"  Just  as  they  had 
been  buying  them  only  three  or  four  years 
earlier. 

With  sales  of  $308,911  In  1957,  the  growth 
necessitated  another  move  late  in  1958 — 
again  to  larger  quarters  on  Brussells  Street 
In  Worcester.  In  December  of  1959,  an  ap- 
plication was  presented  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  In  participation  with  a  local 
bank,  for  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  $50,000. 
The  purpose  of  the  loan  was  to  enable  the 
company  to  acquire  new  machinery  and  to 
Increase  working  capital,  all  with  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  manufacturing  a  "knock- 
down" line  of  doors  to  supplement  the  line 
of  windows  which  the  company  was  then 
manufacturing.  Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
were  9280,322  and  had  climbed  to  $560,436 
by  1961  thus  requiring  additional  capital  in 
order  that  the  trend  of  volume  expansion 
could  continue  and  thus  in  July  of  1961, 
again  In  participation  with  the  same  local 
bank,  a  second  loan  was  granted  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  SBA  loan,  the 
principals  forecast  sales  as  a  result  of  the 
loan  to  be  over  one-million  dollars  annually 
and  that  figure  was  reached  In  fiscal  1965, 
with  sales  In  excess  of  $1,300,000. 

In  1965,  with  sales  rapidly  growing,  em- 
ployees totaling  75.  more  space  was  vitally 
needed.  The  logical  step  was  additional  space 
at  their  present  Brussells  Street  location, 
which  was  only  possible  If  they  purchased  the 
entire  mill  complex.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  local  savings  bank,  the  partners  formed  a 
real  estate  trust,  purchased  the  building  and 
today  occupy  200,000  square  feet  of  the  plant. 

Always  aware  of  changing  patterns  In  their 
business,  Arthur  and  Norman  became  aware 
of  the  growing  demands  for  pre-hung.  pre- 
assembled  wooden  window  units  and  in  1968 
purchased  the  Franklin  Window  Company, 
manufacturers  of  wooden  prime  windows. 
Franklin  was  a  natural  ally  to  their  alumi- 
num door  £.nd  window  process  and  inte- 
grated into  that  operation. 

With  the  rapid  changes  in  architectural 
designs,  changes  In  specifications,  etc.,  the 
time  came  to  think  about  Insulated  Glass — 
Safety  Glass  and  the  processing  of  Insulated 
Glass  Units  Into  Tempered  Glass.  In  1968, 
together  with  a  wholesale  distributor  of 
Glass  and  Glass  Products,  The  Solomon 
Glass  Co.,  Arthur  Herring  and  Norman  Shul- 
man, (Arthur's  father  had  retired  In  1965 
to  enjoy  the  Florida  fishing  and  sun) ,  formed 
a  new  company — called  Air  Space,  Inc.  to 
manufacture  Insulated  Glass,  a  product  of 
which  Modem  Manufacturing  was  a  prime 
user.  The  success  of  Air  Space,  Inc.  was  In- 
stantaneous. From  sales  of  $534,000  in  their 
first  year,  1968.  they  climbed  to  $907,967  In 
their  third  year,  1970. 

With  this  growth  came  the  demand  for 
Tempered  Glass — Glass  that  through  a  heat- 
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ing  process  becomes  shatter-proof.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  type  of  glass  wm  limited,  the 
demand  for  the  glass  was  unlimited,  thus 
it  was  only  natural  that  steps  be  taken  to 
produce  their  own  tempered  glass.  A  subatd- 
lary  of  Air  Space.  Inc.  was  formed,  Glass 
Guard  Industries,  Inc.  An  application  was 
submitted  to  the  Worcester  County  Develrp- 
ment  Company  for  an  8BA  502  loan  for  a  new 
plant  to  house  Air  Space  Inc.  and  Glass 
Guard  Industries,  Inc.  v?lth  provisions  for 
the  tempering  of  glass. 

In  1970,  the  SBA  602  Program,  together 
with  a  group  of  five  Worcester  area  banks, 
granted  a  loan  of  91,020,000  to  the  Worcester 
County  Development  Corp.  to  build  a  new 
60,000  square  foot  plant  in  Webster,  Mass. 

Thus  from  a  ground  floor  store  with  235 
square  feet,  no  employees  but  Arthur  Her- 
ring and  his  father  and  Norman  ShiUman 
and  total  sales  of  $25,000,  Arthur  and  Nor- 
man have  developed  a  business  that  occupies 
over  300,000  square  feet  in  two  locations, 
employ  some  275  employees  and  will  hav<» 
total  sales  in  1971  of  approximately  4  million 
dollars. 

As  the  business  grew,  so  grew  Arthur  Her- 
ring and  Norman  Shulman's  Interest  in  their 
community. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Sheriff  of  Worces- 
ter Coimty,  they  developed  a  Work  Release 
Program  for  the  inmates  of  the  County  Jail; 
men  who  had  run  afoul  of  the  law  were  given 
a  new  opportunity. 

Every  day,  morning  and  night,  taxlcabs 
paid  for  by  Modern  Manufacturing  arrive  at 
the  County  Jail,  pick  up  ten  to  twelve  in- 
mates who  then  work  a  full  day  manufac- 
turing doors  and  windows  at  the  same  rate 
of  pay  as  all  other  Modem  Manufacturing 
employees.  At  the  end  of  the  work  day,  the 
Inmates  are  returned  to  the  jail — to  serve 
their  sentence — their  pay  sent  to  the  Sheriff 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  families  of  the  in- 
mates. The  record — no  problems  of  any  type. 

Arthur  and  Norman  also  bad  long  been 
Interested  in  the  problems  of  retarded  chil- 
dren. Arthur  had  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Worcester  Area  Society  for  Retarded  Children 
P^ind  Drives  and  so  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  Worcester  Area  Occupational  Center  for 
Training  the  Mentally  Retarded  would  ask 
their  assistance  in  providing  both  training 
and  employment  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
This  they  have  done  and  Etgaln  the  results — 
no  problems  of  any  type. 

At  the  New  Tempered  Glass  Plant  In 
Webster,  a  community  that  had  a  10  million 
dollar  industrial  fire  that  resulted  In  the  loss 
of  some  1000  Jobs,  they  have  entered  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  participate  in  a  program 
called  JOBS,  which  is  designed  to  hire  and 
train  and  re-traln  In  meaningful  Jobs,  dis- 
advantaged people  without  regard  to  race. 
sex  or  creed. 

To  accomplish  all  that  they  have  in  eight- 
een short  years  has  dep>ended  on  the  em- 
ployee  relations  that  are  a  vital  key  to  their 
success.  Few  companies  in  existence  today 
can  state  that  they  have  not  lost  a  key  em- 
ployee since  their  inception.  Arthur  Herring 
and  Norman  Shulman  make  that  statement. 
Loyalty  Is  derived  from  an  inner  sense  of 
mutual  respect  between  employee  and  em- 
ployer. Modern  Manufacturing  boasts  that 
it  has  the  finest  group  of  employees.  Such 
devotion  within  the  competitive  world  is 
rare,  yet  key  employees  have  remained  to  find 
the  satisfaction  of  challenging  positions. 

Herring  and  Shulman's  application  of  the 
life  philosophy  in  their  business  Is  also  their 
way  of  life. 

Arthtir  Herring  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Ruth  Peuer,  are  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren, Abby,  Debbie,  Jonathan  and  Zachary. 
De^ly  Interested  In  the  problems  of 
mentally  retarded  children,  Arthur  baa 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Fund  Raising 
Projects  Committee  of  the  Worcester  Area 
Mentally  Retarded  Children's  Society.  He  is 
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^lyi  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  oX  th« 
Teahlva  School,  Wcwcester.  Mass. 

Both  Arthur  and  Norman  are  devoted  tc 
the  civic  activities  of  their  community,  boti 
being  active  members  of  the  Masons,  KnlghtJ 
of  Pythias.  Bnai  B'rlth  and  contributing 
members  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center.    ! 

While  Arthur  devotes  considerable  time  tq 
the  causes  of  mental  rotardatton,  Norma4 
Bhulman  and  his  wife,  the  former  Gladyj 
Perlow.  who  are  also  the  parents  of  foui 
children,  Elaine.  BUen.  Robin  and  Sandra; 
devote  their  time  to  the  local  Parent  Teacher^ 
Association  and  are  active  participants  In  th« 
affairs  of  the  Community  Chest. 

Arthur  Herring  and  Noman  Shulman  havf 
the  conviction  that  helpmg  others  help  themf 
selves   18   a   reeponslblUty   each   has   to   th0 

other.  „ 

Modern  Manufacturing.  Inc.  of  Worcester 
and  Its  afflUatee.  Air  Space.  Inc.  and  Glas* 
Guard  Industries  Is  such  a  creation.  Pro* 
vlded  with  Government  funds  and  vltalltj*. 
these  two  dedicated  men  have  Integrate^ 
their  Ideas  and  personalities  Into  a  cont- 
stantly  forwekrd  moving  venture. 

Throughout  their  participation  in  thto 
venture.  Arthur  Herring  and  Norman  Shuli- 
man  have  conUnuaUy  found  ways  to  help 
others  In  the  community,  directing  the  benet- 
flu  of  their  own  help  and  success  Into  oth«^ 
widening  circles.  i 


FEDERAL  CITY  COLLEGE  CORRECT^ 
INEFPICIENCIES 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem 
ber  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Harland  Randolph,  president  of  Pederil 
City  College.  In  his  letter  Dr.  Randolph 
enclosed  a  copy  of  a  recent  article  whicfi 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  dis- 
cussing inefflciencles  in  recordkeeping  at 
City  College.  As  Dr.  Randolph  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  to  the  V/ashington  Poat. 
the  article  misrepresents  the  situation  »t 
City  College  to  the  point  of  inaccuracy. 
The  su-ticle  was  based  on  a  report  written 
by  Julius  Hobson  which  was  prepared  Jn 

1970.  Some  of  the  conditions  stated  ti 
the  report,  and  reported  by  the  Post  fts 
though  they  were  currently  in  exlstenoe, 
have  been  remedied  ah-eady  or  are  \r\ 
the  process  of  being  remedied.  In  tl>e 
hopes  of  correcting  any  mlsimpressio^s 
which  may  have  been  created  among  n>y 
colleagues  as  a  result  of  the  Poet  article, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  Dr.  Rat- 
dolphs  letter  to  me,  a  copy  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  referred  to,  and|^ 
copy  of  Dr.  Randolph's  letter  to  t^e 
Washington  Post  explaining  what  prog- 
ress has  been  made  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems discussed  in  Mr.  Hobson's  1970  rfe- 

port: 

Fedbkal  Crrr  CoLiMi*, 

April  7.  1971 
Hon.  Astra,  Mikva. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinsfton,  DJC. 

DSAB    CoNCRKSSMAN    MiKVA :    On    April  ]  8, 

1971.  T?ie  Washington  Post  ran  an  artltfe 
that  did  not  include  available  information 
which  wotUd  have  changed  the  natxire  of 
the  article. 

The  enclosed  letter  to  the  Editor  provltfea 
the  addltl<mal  Information.  TKe  Post  artlfcle 
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deals  with  a  situation  that  has  been  cor- 
rected. 

The  Inefflciencles  cited  no  longer  exist  at 
the  level  stated  In  the  article. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HABLANO    RANDOtPB. 

HoBSON  Cites  Inefkchnciis  at  City 

COLXKGE 

(By  Lawrence  Pelnberg) 
A  64-page  report,  prepared  by  Julius  Hob- 
son,  contends  that  Federal  City  College  suf- 
fers from  such  "constant  administrative 
inefficiencies"  that  Its  officials  have  little 
precise  Idea  of  what  the  school  Ie  doing. 

Hobson,  a  former  city  school  board  mem- 
ber who  recently  lost  a  bid  to  become  D.C. 
Congressional  delegate,  wrote  the  report  un- 
der a  $2,000  contract  with  the  college  ad- 
ministration. 

Wednesday  he  held  a  press  conference  at 
which  he  emphasized  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  report,  most  of  which  describes  the 
origins  and  programs  of  the  college  and  its 
expected  economic  and  social  benefits  for 
the  city.  The  report  ends  with  an  appeal  for 
more  funds  for  the  3-year-old  institution 
that  has  received  much  less  money  than  11 
asked  for  from  Congress. 

But  the  report  also  describes  Hobson's 
major  difficulties  In  getting  Information 
about  the  school. 

•'Such  vital  information  as  the  current 
number  of  students  majoring  in  each  de- 
partment was  never  located."  Hobson  wrote, 
"and  no  one  could  suggest  where  such  data 
might  properly  be  foxind  ...  We  were  con- 
stantly sent  from  one  administrative  officer 
to  another,  always  with  the  promise  that 
the  new  person  would  be  able  to  answer  all 
questions.  That,  too,  never  happened." 

In  the  report  Hobson  said  some  of  the 
difficulty  may  have  been  caused  by  the  col- 
lege's unexpectedly  rapid  growth  and  limited 
clerical  staff. 

In  an  Interview  this  week  he  was  more 
sharply  critical. 

"I'm  a  friend  of  theirs."  Hobeon  said.  "I'm 
not  trying  to  hurt  them.  But  If  they  don't 
get  some  kind  of  organization  the  college 
Isn't  going  to  last. . . 

"If  Congress  ever  gets  smart."  he  added, 
"and  starts  asking  questions,  they'll  be  In 
trouble." 

James  Brown,  executive  assistant  to  col- 
lege president  Harland  Randolph,  said  Hob- 
son's criticism  was  "nothing  new."  He  said 
some  of  Hobson's  difficulties  in  gathering 
data  may  have  been  caxised  "by  the  reluc- 
tance of  people  to  talk  to  him  because  the 
college  has  always  been  under  attack  since 
Its  Inception." 

Brown  emphasized  Hobson's  support  for 
the  college's  general  purposes. 

Previously  college  officials  have  ascribed 
the  poor  record-keeping  to  problems  in  set- 
ting up  a  computerized  accounting  system. 
In  the  report,  Hobson  said  that  "statistics 
we  expected  to  find  completely  tabulated  had 
to  be  compiled  Instead  at  our  request. 

"The  very  long  delays  and  repeated  in- 
quiries on  our  part  which  followed  such 
requests  went  unrewarded  and  unanswered 
however,  and  much  of  the  specific  Informa- 
tion we  sought,  though  repeatedly  promised 
by   certain   dates,   was  never   supplied. 

"After  what  promised  to  be  endless  post- 
ponements, and  delays,"  he  wrote,  "we  were 
forced  to  resign  ovu-selves  to  the  limited 
data  we  had,  despite  the  fact  that  frequently 
these  numerical  data  were  Incomplete  and 
Inconsistent." 

On  Wednesday  Hobson  said  he  was  calling 
the  press  conference  because  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  "racists  and  Uncle  Toms"  did 
not  use  the  report's  findings  to  hurt  the  col- 
lege. Hobson  said  he  was  afraid  that  the  story 
In  The  Washington  Post  would  be  distorted 
Hobson  was  assisted  in  preparing  the  re- 
port by  Toby  Edelman,  staff  member  of  the 
Washington    Institute   for    Quality   Educa- 
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tlon,  a  private  research  group  which  Hobson 
formed  in  1969.  Before  that,  Hobson  was  an 
economist  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration for  more  than  20  years. 

Feserai.  Citt  Coujcgk, 

April  6,  1971. 
Mr.  Habbt  Rosxnfelo, 
City  Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Rosenfeu):  Your  article,  "Hob- 
son Cites  Inefficiencies  at  City  CoUege" 
(April  3,  1871),  is  misleading  to  the  point 
of  Inaccuracy,  particularly  since  currently 
available  Information  about  the  condition  of 
student  records  at  Federal  City  College  was 
not  Included. 

The  article  leaves  the  reader  with  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Hobson  Rejxjrt  refers  to  an 
examination  of  the  College  conducted  In 
1971.  The  public  should  know  that  his  re- 
port was  completed  almost  four  months  ago 
and  tliat  the  work  on  the  report  was  started 
In  March,  1970.  Since  that  time,  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  to  clarifying  the  College's 
student  records. 

The  charge  of  Inefficiency  In  the  state  of 
student  records  Is  reported  as  though  It  were 
brand  new  Information  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Poet  alone  has  run  more  than 
eight  articles  In  September-October,  1970 
Informing  the  public  that  the  records  of  the 
College  have  not  been  in  proper  condition. 
When  we  asked  Mr.  JtiUtis  Hobson  to  de- 
velop a  model  for  predicting  or  estimating 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  College  on  the 
District,  we  told  him  that  hard  data  In  an 
easy-to-secure  form  was  not  available.  He  was 
asked  to  develop  a  model  that  could  be  used 
once  the  Information  became  available.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  time  that  Mr.  Hobson  was 
researching  and  writing  his  report,  the  Col- 
lege was  taking  action  to  correct  inefficiency. 
What  is  the  current  status  of  student  rec- 
ords? Approximately  45  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent records  are  now  in  operational  con- 
dition. By  July  30,  1971,  all  student  records 
vjill  be  complete. 

Your  readers  are  entitled  to  information 
about  the  Incomplete  status  of  student  rec- 
ords and  about  the  reasons  for  this  situa- 
tion. Information  that  la  normally  expected 
to  be  a  part  of  a  student's  record  In  an  ed- 
ucational Institution  has  always  been  avail- 
able at  Federal  City  College.  However,  be- 
cause the  College  was  not  equipped  with 
adequate  centralized  record-keeping  capabli- 
Itlee  In  the  beginning  a  considerable  ntunber 
of  man-hours  of  work  was  required  to  re- 
construct records  for  individual  students  by 
manual  means. 

Major  problems  were  encountered  In  re- 
constructing the  record  of  an  Individual  stu- 
dent and  converting  this  information  Into 
easily  retrievable  form:  (1)  Data  was  orig- 
inally placed  on  a  computer  that  was  not 
correctly  programmed;  (2)  In  some  cases, 
the  Information  needed  was  not  in  the  cen- 
tral office  of  Records  and  Research,  but  had 
to  be  obtained  from  files  of  the  various  de- 
partments or  faculty  members,  and  (3)  In 
order  to  provide  the  data  on  all  students  for 
reports  such  as  the  one  by  Mr.  Hobson.  It 
was  necessary  to  construct  a  complete,  cen- 
tralized records  system. 

We  have  taken  the  following  actions  to 
correct  the  situation :  Student  records  In  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  department  flies,  and 
Instructor  folders  have  been  collected  and 
key  punched.  Several  million  bits  of  infor- 
mation have  now  been  processed  into  in- 
dividual student  records. 

The  computer  print-outs  of  individual  stu- 
dent records  are  being  associated  with  orig- 
inal documents  and  placed  into  Individual 
student  record  folders.  The  Director  of  Ad- 
missions and  Records  and  the  Registrar  in- 
formed me  by  memorandum  dated  March  23, 
1971.  that  the  record  keeping  and  retrieval 
system  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  July. 
The  major  hurdle  remaining  Is  the  man- 
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hours  required  to  get  original  documents 
mto  the  individual  student  files  so  that  com- 
puter records  can  be  verified.  The  informa- 
tion that  was  not  available  for  the  Hobson 
Report  is  now  available  in  a  usable,  easy- 
to-secure  form. 

While  the  College  has  had  to  work  to  get 
the  records  for  undergraduate  students  in 
proper  condition,  the  records  for  graduate 
students  have  always  been  in  proper  condi- 
tion. Even  during  the  period  when  a  manual 
search  of  records  was  necessary  to  construct 
a  student's  transcript,  the  College  was  able 
to  accomplish  this  for  students  who  needed 
transcripts  for  graduation  or  transfer  to 
other  colleges. 

A  review  of  the  current  status  of  the  rec- 
ords and  the  corrective  actions  that  are  now 
underway,  might  have  changed  the  headline 
on  your  story  from  "Inefficiencies  at  City 
College"  to  "City  College  Corrects  Inefficien- 
cies". 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  more  than  fif- 
teen professionals  and  authorities  in  the  field 
of  education  have  evtiluated  administrative 
units  of  the  College.  Their  reports  Indicate 
that  the  College  Is  either  at  or  above  stand- 
ard for  its  stage  of  deveIo{xnent.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  CoUege  is  performing  as 
well  as  it  should  or  as  well  as  it  desires.  It 
does  mean  that  the  tone  of  the  article,  focus- 
ing on  past  Inefficiencies  without  describing 
any  present  efficiencies,  fOF.ters  a  misinter- 
pretation. 

The  institution  about  which  a  story  la 
written  and  the  writer  of  the  story,  often 
disagree  about  the  content  or  the  focus  of 
the  story.  Such  disagreement  is  normal,  aitd 
Is  not  the  subject  of  this  letter.  However, 
I  do  believe  that  the  public,  and  particularly 
Federal  City  College  students  themselves, 
should  be  provided  current  information  and 
should  be  told  that  records  for  all  students 
are  available  and  will  exist  In  easily-retrieva- 
ble form  early  this  summer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hasland  Randolph. 


FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
of  association  received  a  boost  recently 
with  the  Introduction  of  H.R.  2569,  the 
Federal  Employee  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 
of  1971.  The  purpose  of  thla  legislation, 
as  outlined  in  section  I  of  the  bill,  is  to 
assure  that: 

Each  employee  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
shaU  have  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear 
of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join,  and  assist 
a  labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from  any 
such  activity,  and  each  employee  shall  be 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  clearly 
prohibits  joining  a  union  which  "asserts 
the  right  to  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  smy  agency 
thereof."  or  sissisting  or  participating  in 
any  such  strike.  Strikes  of  this  kind  are 
illegal  under  present  U.S.  law.  The  bill 
also  prohibits  Joining  any  organization 
which  "advocates  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitutional  form  of  government  in  the 
United  States." 

The  bill  is  designed  to  establish,  in  the 
law,  protection  of  Federal  employees 
against  the  abuses  of  compulsory  union- 
Ism.  In  other  words,  any  Federal  worker 
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will  be  free  to  join  or  not  to  Join  a  union — 
and  this  will  have  no  bearing  on  his  con- 
dition of  employment  wltti  the  Oovem- 
ment. The  legislation  will  avoid  "agency 
shops"  and  will  eliminate  the  hazard 
posed  by  the  threat  of  crippling  strikes  at 
our  highest  level  of  Government. 

Although  this  right  exists  at  the 
moment,  it  is  subject  to  change  by  Ex- 
ecutive order — at  the  whim  of  the  Presi- 
dent. President  Kennedy  temporarily  in- 
sured voluntary  unionism  for  Federal 
employees  by  Ezecutiye  order  In  1961. 
President  Ntxon  reaffirmed  this  policy 
with  Executive  Order  11491  in  October  of 
1969.  Nevertheless,  until  this  basic  free- 
dom is  codified  in  the  law  oi  the  land  by 
Congress,  the  assurance  of  voluntarism 
for  Federal  employees  is  subject  co 
change  at  any  time. 

Volimtary  labor-management  relations 
have  a  strong  basis  in  the  tradition  of 
our  country.  Nineteen  States  presently 
have  "right  to  work"  laws  and  the  Con- 
gress recognized  the  right  last  year  when 
the  House  decisively  rejected  compulsory 
union  membership  for  postal  workers. 
Postal  workers  represent  25  percent  of  the 
Federal  work  force,  and  I  feel  it  is  time  to 
extend  these  permanent  "right  to  work" 
guarantees  to  the  other  75  percent  of  our 
Federal  employees. 

Another  indication  of  widespread  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  is  the  fact  that 
the  25  Congressmen  who  have  joined  me 
in  cosponsorship  of  the  bill  represent  the 
maximum  number  of  cosponsors  allowed 
under  House  rules.  Additionally,  the  Re- 
publican Party  platform  of  1968  unequiv- 
ocally pledges  "right  to  work"  protection 
for  Federal  employees.  President  Nlzon, 
as  a  candidate,  made  it  clear  that  he  in- 
tended to  propose  legislation  to: 

Recognize  the  right  of  a  Federal  employee 
to  Join  an  employee  organization  if  he  cbooeee 
to  do  BO. 

Considering  the  kind  of  support  which 
has  been  indicated  for  the  bill,  I  have 
high  hopes  that  this  session  of  Congress 
will  see  its  enactment.  To  deny  such  pro- 
tection to  our  Federal  employees,  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  vicissitudes  of  com- 
pulsory unionism,  would  be  to  slap  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  voluntarism, 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded, 
squarely  in  the  face. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  YOUTH  IS  NOT  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF  AMERICAN  YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
proximately 1,000  yoimg  delegates  aged 
14  to  24  in  attendance  at  the  recently 
concluded  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  are  described  by  a  Washington 
Post  staff  writer  as  a  systematically  se- 
lected and  thoroughly  certified  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  youth.  The  group  wsis 
put  together  with  "no  little  care"  and 
was  "placed  on  the  Nation's  docket  by 
the  President  himself." 
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The  reader  is  led  to  believe  that  this 
group  speaks  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  yoimg  people  of  America  by 
their  declarations  for  legalizing  pot, 
complete  emancipation  at  age  18.  sexual 
freedom,  and  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  scalp. 

The  article  mentioned  the  names  of 
only  two  participants.  One  of  them  was 
E>avid  Ifshln,  president  of  the  National 
Student  Association.  This  organisation 
has  passed  such  Communist-backed  pro- 
posals as  the  calling  for  abolition  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  inclusion  of  the  Viet- 
cong — National  Liberation  Front — in  any 
negotiations  for  a  ceasefire,  and  sup- 
porting the  free  speech  movement  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley— a  movement  which  California  legis- 
lative Investigating  committees  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have 
deemed  as  infiltrated  by  radical  left- 
wing  extremists. 

The  NSA  actively  supported  the  Stu- 
dent "Non-violent"  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNCC),  the  militant  black  na- 
tionalist student  organization  which 
coined  the  term  "black  power."  The  NSA 
also  played  a  role  in  aiding  Communist 
Algerian  students  to  get  into  American 
universities  where  they  received  train- 
ing to  fit  them  for  important  roles  in 
the  revolutionary  striiggle  against  the 
West. 

The  national  chairman  vtho  directed 
Nixon's  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  is  Stephen  Hess,  a  financial  pro- 
tege of  the  wealthy  and  notorious  Stem 
family  of  New  Orleans.  Hess  has  been  in- 
strumental in  revolutionary  causes  as 
an  associate  fellow  of  the  infamous  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  financed  by 
the  Edgar  Stem  Family  Fund,  Ford 
Foundation,  and  Warburg  fortune. 

As  Americans  watoh  with  disgust  and 
outrageous  indignation  the  disruptive 
tactics  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by  the 
shock  troops  of  an  alien  ideology,  many 
must  wonder  who  is  masterminding  and 
bankndllng  these  morbid  assaults 
ag£dnst  the  decency  and  moral  fiber  of 
our  people. 

"Hie  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  Is 
readily  identified  as  the  strategic  com- 
mand post  of  the  planned  violence  and 
terror  rampant  in  Washington,  D.C.  See 
Congressional  Record,  volume  116,  part 
28,  pages  37417-37422. 

Arthur  Waskow,  senior  fellow  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  and  Rennie 
Davis,  a  leader  in  the  current  anti- 
American  disruptions  in  Washington, 
participated  together  in  a  conference  of 
radical  groups  from  all  over  the  United 
States  in  Milwaukee  the  last  weekend  in 
June  1970. 

The  following  information  is  taken 
from  a  docimiented  report  of  the  Church 
League  of  America,  422  Prospect  Street, 
Wheaton,  HI.: 

At  the  Milwavikee  conference,  be  [Was- 
kow] and  Rennie  Davis  (convicted  in  the 
Chicago  conspiracy  trial)  took  part  in  the 
Student  Resistance  Summer  Conference 
Workshop  and  presented  a  detaUed  plan  for 
"liberating"  Waabington,  D.O.,  as  a  protest 
against  the  United  States  involvement  In  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Tlie  prcqxwal  was 
linked  to  five  demands : 

1.  The  Immediate  withdrawal  .:>f  all  UJB. 
troope  frcnn  Southeast  Asia. 
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2.  The  Immediate  provision  of  $6,500  a 
year  giiaranteed  Income  lor  every  lamlly  ;of 
foiur. 

3.  Tbe  Immediate  liberation  of  all  poUtltel 
prisoners,  including  the  Black  Panthers,  ifxe 
Oonaplraclee.  the  draft  reelsters,  and  G.L 
deserters.  I 

4.  The  Immediate  liberation  of  the  people 
of  Washington  from  their  special  colonial 
status.  I 

5.  The  Immediate  end  of  the  complicity  of 
all  American  inatltutlona — colleges,  unlv^- 
sltlea,  corporations,  synagogues,  churched— 
With  the  war  machine  and  the  machinery  of 
police  repression  at  hotne.  I 

Preparations  for  the  "liberation"  action 
include  the  formation  of  "new  UberatliDn 
CkDllectlvea  and  Brigades,  and  strengthen 
thoee  collecUveB  already  In  existence  so  asl  to 
do  local  organizing  against  local  institu- 
tions of  genocide  and  to  prepare  for  the  Dis- 
ruption/Liberation of  Washington."  T^e  dite 
the  various  brigades  are  to  converge  pn 
Washington  Is  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  Liberation  Brigades  Intend  to  speiid 
"at  least  a  week"  In  Washington  and  Ito 
achieve  their  ends  write  that  "stopplbg 
Washington"  means: 

1.  Holding  teach-lna  with  Federal  e|n- 
ployees,  inside  their  agencies,  on  the  rfal 
effects  of  their  agency's  policies.  ] 

a.  Demanding  to  meet  with  the  Oene^al 
Staffs  of  genocldal  agencies  like  the  Ars^y, 
CIA,  HEW,  etc.,  so  as  to  rec-sive  full  dis- 
closure, with  documents,  of  their  policies 
and  decisions  over  the  last  20  years — that 
demand  to  be  enforced  by  closure  of  taie 
agencies  if  necessary. 

3.  Holding  public,  televised  Interviews  bn 
the  Capitol  lawn  of  Members  of  Congress  wjio 
have  supported  genocide  at  home  or  abroad — 
that  process  to  be  enforced  by  sit-downsjat 
the  Capitol  if  necessary. 

4.  Blocking  the  bridges  and  highways  to 
the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA. 

6.  Halting  the  machinery  of  conscrlptUon 
and  enlistment. 

6.  Stopping  the  collection  of  taxes  for  ^ar 
<ind  repression. 

7.  Opening  up  aU  the  government's  hospi- 
tals, cafeterias,  etc.,  to  all  people. 

8.  Liberating  some  Federal  agencies,  as  Ube 
Peace  Corps  was  in  May.  to  serve  the  r*al 
needs  of  real  peoi^e. 

9.  Turning  over  military  reservations  to 
people  who  need  housing. 

And  many,  many  other  actions. 

Throughout  the  process,  the  Movement  ^  ill 
work  and  act  not  as  an  atomized  mass  of 
thousands  of  lonely  individuals  under  the 
command  of  an  Executive  Committee,  tjut 
as  a  multitude  of  collectives,  each  of  which 
has  decided  how  to  carry  out  Its  own  comnyt- 
ments.  Some  collectives  may  decide  to  4ct 
In  classic  Oandhlan  style,  to  &11  the  JaQs; 
others  may  seek  to  remain  sufficiently  molille 
as  to  avoid  arrest.  But  all  will  be  dedicated/  to 
stop  the  work  of  genocide.  | 

Doubtless  this  plan  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment a  Waskow  theory  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  in  1965  when  he  wrote  t^at 
as  revolutionists  force  tyranny  to  stop  tbaim, 
they  will  gain  Increasing  acceptance. 

We  have  gone  into  detail  on  Waskow  be- 
cause his  appears  to  be  the  dominant  va|ce 
of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  The  p(an 
he  and  Rennle  Davis  proposed  at  the  Mil- 
waukee conference  will  no  doubt  become  |PS 
program. 

The  "r^resentative"  group  of  Amer- 
ican youth,  who  attended  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth  and  who  %re 
"fed  up  with  the  status  quo  and  wanted 
change — indeed,  even  radical  change," 
concluded  their  final  conference  report 
as  follows:  \ 

Out  of  the  rage  of  love  for  the  unlmi^e- 
mented  principles  we  here  assert,  we  cHal- 
lenge  the  government  and  power  structutes 
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to  respond   swiftly,  actively  and  construc- 
tively to  OTir  proposals. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  demands 
for  change  made  by  President  Nixon's 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth  under 
the  tutelage  of  Stephen  Hess  and  IPJS. 
and  by  the  motley  group  of  radicals 
presently  agitating  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal as  well  as  the  likeness  of  the  radical 
background  of  their  leaders,  it  seems 
logical  to  conclude  that  the  purpose  of 
both  groups  is  to  provide  pressure  from 
below — grievances  to  justify  implementa- 
tion of  their  demands  through  more  so- 
cialistic legislation  by  their  counterparts 
in  power  at  the  top.  The  trap  is  set. 

And  today  the  House  by  voice  vote 
passed  H  Jl.  5674  to  increase  to  $4  milhon 
the  appropriations  for  the  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse.  It  is  im- 
derstood  that  a  number  of  yoimg  people 
are  to  be  appointed  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  role  the 
Institute  for  PoUcy  Studies  and  Stephen 
Hess'  "whiz  kids"  will  play  since  one  of 
the  grievances  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Youth  was  to  legalize  "pot." 
The  American  pec^le  should  not  be  sur- 
prised when  the  $4  milli(»i  study  on  mari- 
huana and  dope  investigation  concludes 
with  a  finding  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
marihuana  is  harmful  and  a  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  legalized. 

This  is  almost  instant  pressure  from 
the  top  in  reaction  to  the  pressure  ap- 
plied from  the  bottom  by  the  President's 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth. 

A  further  reasonable  deduction  can 
only  be  that  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Youth  is  most  definitely  unrep- 
resentative of  the  great  majority  of  young 
people  of  America. 

I  insert  a  news  clipping  to  follow  my 
remarks. 

[  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Apr.  25.  1971] 
Thx  Orievancbs  of  "Junior"  Middle  Amer- 
ica— The    White   House    Conference    on 

Youth 

(By  Eric  Went  worth) 

Estes  Park,  Cou>. — It  was,  well,  common 
knowledge  that  a  certain  modest  fraction  of 
young  America  was  fed  up  with  the  status 
quo  and  wanted  change — Indeed,  even  radi- 
cal change — In  government  policies,  in  laws, 
and  In  the  Institutions  of  their  society. 

But  nobody  was  sure  how  big  the  fraction 
was,  which  made  It  convenient  for  President 
Nixon,  or  Vice  President  Agnew,  to  dismiss 
the  campus  malcontents  as  a  trifling  2  per 
cent  or  so  of  the  college  population,  and 
therefore  of  little  consequence  by  compari- 
son with  the  great  majority  of  sensible  young 
people,  out  there  in  the  heartland  of  Middle 
America.  They  could  even  dismiss  college 
students  collectively  as  representing  less 
than  half  of  their  1&-21  age  group.  The  revolt 
of  the  young,  we  were  told,  had  been  dis- 
torted by  the  attention  paid  to  a  noisy  few, 
by  the  media. 

And  that  may  be.  But  that  is  not  the 
message  from  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Youth,  which  lias  just  concluded  its  al- 
lotted four  days  at  a  rustic  TMCA  camp 
lilgh  in  the  Rockies.  The  point  about  this 
gathering,  is  that  It  was  supposed  to  be 
something  else;  It  was  placed  on  the  Na- 
tion's docket  by  the  President  himself,  and 
It  was  put  together  with  no  little  care. 

The  nearly  1,000  young  delegates,  aged  14 
to  24,  were  billed  In  advance  as  a  systemat- 
ically selected,  wall-to-wall  sample  of  their 
entire  generation:    in  demography,  geogra- 
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phy.  Ideology,  family  background,  education, 
experience  and  lifestyle.  Here,  If  anywhere, 
one  would  bear  from  Junior  Middle  America. 
The  more  than  400  adult  delegates,  who  by 
and  large  joined  fully  in  the  Intense,  round- 
the-clock  deliberations,  were  also  supposed 
to  be  "rich  In  differences." 

So  what  happened? 

The  answer  suggests  the  need  for  a  fresh 
appraisal  of  this  country's  youth — and  for 
some  drastic  new  arithmetic.  For  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  large  majorities  of  this 
thoroughly  certified  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
can youth  said  loud  and  clear  that  they 
want  Mr.  Nixon  to  stop  shooting  and  bomb- 
ing In  Indochina  at  once  and  to  pull  out 
every  soldier  by  year's  end.  They  want  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  scalp.  They  want  legalized 
pot. 

For  themselves,  they  want  the  full  legal 
privileges  of  adulthood — not  just  voting— at 
age  18.  For  all  minorities,  they  want  a  gov- 
ernment that  responds,  not  one  that  re- 
presses. For  every  citizen,  they  want  broader 
Individual  rights — Including  "the  right  to 
do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  preserve  these 
rights." 

David  Ifshln,  president  of  the  National 
Student  Association  and  an  outspoken  foe 
of  the  Indochina  war,  complained  privately 
the  first  day  that  the  delegates  lacked  "co- 
herence." But  In  the  course  of  four  days, 
this  diverse  conclave  proved  to  have  re- 
markable coherence  on  the  war  and  many 
other  Issues. 

At  the  outset  too,  the  Left  protested  that 
the  whole  conference  was  tainted  by  pur- 
ported White  Ho\ise  Influence:  picking  a 
remote  site,  staclclng  the  meeting  with  pro- 
adminlstratlon  delegates,  and  arranging  the 
program  to  frustrate  a  full  airing  of  major 
questions. 

But  the  Left  had  scant  grounds  for  com- 
plaint when  the  final  task  force  recommen- 
dations and  plenary  session  votes  were  added 
up.  It  was  a  tribute  far  less  to  any  maneuv- 
ering on  their  part  than  to  what  proved  to 
be  the  conference's  dominant  spirit. 

One  possible  distortion  In  the  youth  repre- 
sentation was  that  most  young  delegates 
could  be  called  activists:  whatever  their 
politics,  they  had  made  a  name  for  them- 
selves in  one  way  or  another. 

Thus,  though  some  delegates  were  tagged 
as  "silent  majority"  spokesmen,  whatever 
views  may  be  held  by  politically  and  socially 
passive  young  people  were  less  than  fully 
represented. 

Young  activists  of  today,  however,  will 
more  than  likely  be  the  adult  movers  and 
shakers  of  tomorrow.  For  that  reason  alone, 
results  of  this  conference  demand  the  Presi- 
dent's— and   the   nation's — attention. 

Some  would  gauge  the  conference's  "suc- 
cess" by  Its  mingling  of  young  and  old,  Left 
and  Right,  black  and  white,  and  the  broad- 
ened human  understandings  that  might 
result. 

On  this  score,  results  were  mixed.  Youths 
and  adxUts  easily  bridged  the  generation  gap 
on  all  but  a  very  few  Issues  such  as  sexual 
freedom.  In  meeting  after  meeting,  young 
and  old  would  line  up  together  on  each  side 
of  the  Issue  at  hand. 

Less  successful,  to  some,  was  the  bewilder- 
ing proliferation  of  caucuses:  blacks.  Chi- 
canes, Indians,  Italian-Americans,  GIs,  an- 
archists, women's  Uberationlsts,  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  Appalachla  resi- 
dents and  state  delegations,  among  others. 

"What  we  came  here  for  was  to  unite  Amer- 
ican youth,  not  divide  them,"  complained 
24-year-old  Stephen  R.  Frank  of  Los  Angeles 
who  heads  a  group  called  Voices  In  Vital 
America. 

At  night,  however,  young  people  of  ail 
colors  danced  together  to  a  Wisconsin  rock 
band  called  "Crank."  And  Jerry  E.  Cook,  a 
23-year-old  white  from  California,  found  de- 
light In  his  Puerto  Rlcan  cabin  mates  who 
played  guitars  and  sang  from  midnight  'tU 
breakfast. 
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A  major  reason  for  picking  a  site  far  from 
Washington  was  to  convene  influential  adults 
In  a  setting  where  youths  would  have  their 
undivided  attention.  Some  failed  to  sliow.  But 
one  senator.  Republican  WUllam  Brock  of 
Tennessee,  and  at  le«wt  nine  House  members 
were  here  for  part  or  all  of  the  time— joined 
by  assorted  other  government  policymakers, 
university  presidents,  prominent  church  men, 
and  Industry  leaders. 

Actor  BUI  Cosby  was  reportedly  kept  away 
by  the  bad  weather.  But  some  people  here 
saw  the  snow,  which  fell  Monday  and  Tues- 
day and  resumed  Wednesday  night,  as  a 
"plus"  for  the  spirit  of  the  conference.  Na- 
tional Chairman  Stephen  Hees'  staff  won 
points  by  lining  up  hundreds  of  Army  par- 
kas, plus  plastic  bags  and  later  boots  for 
the  feet,  to  help  delegates  cope  with  a  com- 
mon natural  adversary. 

Others  would  Judge  the  conference's  suc- 
cess by  Its  product.  Here  the  stacks  of  reports 
and  resolutions,  often  written  at  frenzied 
speed  In  the  wee  hours,  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Some  contain  more  rhetoric  than  sub- 
sUnce,  put  forth  hazy  ideals  Instead  of  prac- 
tical solutions.  But  many  meet  the  "clear  and 
tough  minded"  standard  wlilch  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson called  for  at  the  opening  Sunday  night 
session. 

And  there  Is  persuasive  eloquence  in  what 
will  be  the  preamble  to  the  final  conference 
report.  "Out  of  the  rage  of  love  for  the  un- 
Implemented  principles  we  here  assert,"  it 
concludes,  "we  challenge  the  government  and 
power  structures  to  respond  swiftly,  actively 
and  constructively  to  our  proposals.  We  are 
motivated  not  by  hatred,  but  by  disappoint- 
ment over — and  love  for — the  unfulfilled  po- 
tential of  this  nation." 


OUR  DOUBLE  STANDARD  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

WedTiesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  with 
the  problem  of  the  moral  and  legal  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  In  pro- 
tecting its  overseas  trading  partners 
from  hazards  discovered  in  American 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  products.  Amer- 
ican domestic  legislation  unwisely  ex- 
empts export  shipments  from  many  food 
and  drug  safety  provisions. 

Stanford  Sesser,  writing  in  the  New 
Republic  for  March  6,  1971,  mentions 
some  of  the  shocking  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  respond  to  this  problem.  I 
have,  for  some  months,  been  preparing 
legislation  to  remedy  this  legal  and 
moral  gap  in  our  trade  law,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  international  trade  at  least  the 
same  consumer  protection  that  we  at- 
tempt, however  inadequately,  to  provide 
for  our  own  public. 

Mr.  Sesser 's  article,  which  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  And  usefiil  in  consider- 
ing the  proposed  legislation,  follows: 
Peddling  Dangerous  Drugs  Abroad — Special 
Dispensation 
(By  Stanford  Sesser) 

The  hazards  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  con- 
troversial antibiotic,  Chloromycetin,  are  so 
well  known  by  now  that  many  physicians 
shudder  at  the  mention  of  its  name.  Just 
a  few   years   ago   Chloromycetin   was   com- 
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monly  used  for  treatment  of  infections;  now, 
thanks  to  the  reams  of  adverse  publicity.  Its 
sales  In  the  United  States  have  declined 
sharply.  The  problem  with  the  drug  is  tliat 
It  can  produce  a  frequently  fatal  blood  dis- 
ease, aplastic  anemia,  as  a  side  effect.  Aplas- 
tic anemia  means  that  the  bone  marrow 
stops  manufacturing  blood  cells;  If  treat- 
ment falls,  as  It  often  does,  the  patient  dies. 
In  1967  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  reported  that  of  288  cases  of 
aplastic  anemia  associated  with  Chloromyce- 
tin, 12  percent  of  the  patients  had  been 
treated  with  the  drug  for  a  common  cold 
Now,  however,  the  Pood  and  Drug  AdnUn- 
Istratlon  has  forced  Parke,  Davis  to  make  the 
hazards  of  Chloromycetin  clear  In  Its  pack- 
age Inserts  and  In  information  supplied  to 
doctors.  The  new  Insert  warns  of  "serious 
and  fatal"  blood  diseases,  says  that  the  drug 
"must  not  be  used  when  less  potentially 
dangerous  agents  will  be  effective"  and  cau- 
tions that  Chloromycetin  "must  not  be  used 
m  the  treatment  of  trivial  Infections."  To- 
day It  is  recommended  as  a  drug  of  choice 
only  for  tsrphold  fever. 

In  view  of  all  this,  one  might  legitimate- 
ly wonder  why  the  Defense  Department  pur- 
chased 10,642,200  capsules  of  Chloromycetin 
from  Parke,  Davis  last  year — enough  to  pro- 
vide three  doses  for  every  single  member 
of  the  armed  forces.  The  answer  wUl  pro- 
vide another  nice  little  footnote  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Very  few  of  the  capsules  went  to  Defense 
Department  hospitals,  where  use  of  Chloro- 
mycetin Is  carefully  regulated.  Instead,  al- 
most 10  million  capsules  were  given  to  South 
Vietnam  for  use  on  South  Vietnamese.  About 
half  of  this  went  to  the  Vietnamese  army, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
for  dissemination  through  civilian  phy- 
sicians. 

The  Defense  Department  has  made  no 
public  statement  on  these  purchases  other 
than  to  say  they're  being  reviewed.  But  one 
army  medical  officer.  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  a  medical  trade  publication,  justified 
the  purchases  by  speculating  that  "more 
lives  are  probably  saved  than  lost  with  the 
drug."  Besides,  he  added,  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  Just  buy  It  on  the  world  mar- 
ket anyway. 

This  transaction  provides  an  example  of 
the  dual  standard  practiced  by  American 
companies  and  the  U.S.  government  in  the 
sale  of  potentially  hazardous  products. 
Americans,  at  least  on  occasion,  are  offered 
protection  from  the  merchants  of  these 
products,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  con- 
sidered fair  game.  Thus  while  cyclamates 
are  banned  here,  Llbby,  McNeU  &  Llbby  con- 
tinues to  ship  thousands  of  cases  of  cycla- 
mate  canned  fruits  to  West  Germany,  whose 
government,  In  the  words  of  one  Llbby  ex- 
ecutive. Is  "more  deliberate  about  judging 
momentary  fads  that  are  popular  In  the 
U.S.  from  time  to  time."  While  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment tries  to  discourage  the  smoking  of 
cigarettes  at  home.  It  subsidizes  the  sale 
of  American  cigarettes  abroad  through  low- 
Interest  loans  to  foreign  governments.  And 
while  laws  such  as  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  protect  the  American  consumer,  they 
say  nothing  about  exports — so  that  many 
of  the  flammable  fabrics  pulled  off  the  mar- 
ket In  the  United  States  end  up  being  sold 
to  Canadians. 

But  nothing  speaks  worse  for  the  United 
States  than  the  activities  of  Parke,  Davis 
m  its  overseas  sales  of  Chloromycetin.  No 
one  knows  the  full  story  of  the  abuses  from 
this  drug,  but  the  reports  coming  back  in- 
dicate a  need  for  strong  action  by  Congress 
if  foreign  governments  fall  to  move. 

Take  the  warnings  for  Chloromycetin  as 
one  example.  The  US  package  Insert  begins 
with  the  following  statement:  "Serious  and 
fatal  blood  [diseases]  ...  are  known  to  oc- 
cur  after  the  administration   of   chloram- 
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phenlcol  [the  generic  name).  In  addition, 
there  have  been  reports  of  aplastic  anemia 
attributed  to  chloramphenicol  which  later 
terminated  In  leukemia.  Blood  [diseases] 
have  occurred  after  both  short  term  and  pro- 
longed therapy  with  this  dnig." 

Compare  this  with  Parke,  Davis'  package 
Insert  for  Italy.  The  company  tells  Italian 
doctors  tJiat  "the  fact  that  therapy  with 
Chloromycetin  Is  remarkably  without  sec- 
ondary reactions  Is  very  slgnficant.  The  prep- 
aration has  been  tolerated  well  by  both 
adults  and  infants.  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
reactions  occur,  these  are  generally  limited 
to  slight  nausea  or  diarrhea  and  their  se- 
verity rarely  requires  suspension  of  treat- 
ment." 

The  US  warning  states  that  Chloromycetin 
"must  not  be  used  In  the  treatment  of  triv- 
ial infections  or  where  It  is  not  Indicated, 
as  In  colds,  influenza.  Infections  of  the 
throat;  or  as  a  prophylactic  agent  to  prevent 
bacterial  Infections."  But  In  Italy,  the  sec- 
tion on  uses  of  the  drug  begins:  "Many  in- 
fections have  proved  particularly  responsive 
to  Chloromycetin:  Infections  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  causea  by  bacteria  and 
viruses  . . ." 

Parke,  Davis'  explanation  for  the  discrep- 
ancy In  warnings  displays  a  cynicism  perhaps 
unmatched  in  American  corporate  enterprise. 
A  spokesman  for  the  company  began  with 
the  standard  drug  Industry  response  to  such 
queries:  The  warnings  "are  based  primarily 
on  what  their  governmental  agency  involved 
with  health  deem  necessary,"  and  "we  are 
conforming  to  the  specifications  of  those 
countries."  When  pressed  on  how  the  com- 
pany could  recommend  a  use  for  the  drug  in 
Italy  that  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
United  States,  he  answered:  "I'm  certain 
they  have  not  experienced  what  has  been  ex- 
perienced here." 

This  reply  recalls  a  1967  exchange  between 
Sen.  Gay  lord  Nelson  and  Leslie  Lueck,  a 
Parke,  Davis  official,  at  a  Senate  drug  Indus- 
try hearing  Sen.  Nelson  read  the  text  of  an 
ad  for  Chloromycetin  In  the  British  Medical 
Journal  and  noted  that  the  ad  had  "no  warn- 
ing at  all.  How  do  you  explain  that?"  Mr. 
Lueck  responded  that  "Parke,  Davis  has  al- 
ways met  all  the  requirements,  the  legal  re- 
quirements of  whatever  country  we  distrib- 
ute our  products  in." 

Sen.  Nelson.  WeU,  the  effect  of  the  drug  is 
the  same  on  people  in  other  countries  as  it 
Is  here;  Is  It  not? 
Mr.  Lueck.  Largely. 

Sen.  Nelson.  Do  you  know  of  some  differ- 
entiation? 

Mr.  Lueck.  Yes;  there  are  some  minor  dif- 
ferentiations, but  for  the  sake  of  this  discus- 
sion, let  us  say  they  are  the  same. 

What  Parke,  Davis  concedes  at  Senate 
hearings — foreigners  "for  the  sake  of  this 
discussion"  are  also  human  beings — appar- 
ently has  no  impact  on  its  marketing.  In 
Japan,  for  Instance,  the  company  sells  Chlo- 
romycetin SF,  a  mixture  of  Chloromycetin 
with  seven  vitamins,  and  calls  the  compound 
"a  remarkably  Ideal  antibiotic."  A  long  list 
of  uses  not  recommended  in  the  United 
States  Includes  gonorrhea,  measles,  and 
"prevention  against  pre-  and  post-operative 
Infectious  diseases."  The  warnings,  of  course, 
are  sparse,  and  just  to  make  sure  no  possible 
sale  Is  lost,  the  package  Insert  makes  the 
following  pKJint:  "The  Chloromycetin  SF 
tablet  is  "a  beautiful  two-layer  tablet,  sepia- 
colored  on  one  side,  and  yellow  on  the 
other." 

These  are  the  official  package  insert  warn- 
ings; no  one  knows  what  claims  for  the  drug 
overseas  are  made  verbally  by  the  Parke, 
Davis  de»ll  men  who  sell  it.  One  doctor  told 
me  he  heard  the  detail  men  in  the  Philip- 
pines were  pushing  Chloromycetin  as  a  cure 
for  common  colds.  A  company  spokesman 
denies  It. 

No  one  has  studied  the  Impact  on  health 
of  the  widespread  use  of  Chloromycetin  over- 
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ae«ks   Dt   Harry  V.  Shlrkey.  chairman  of  the 
Dwllatrlcs  dcDartment  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  medical  school,  recently  toured  chU- 
dren's  wards  In  hospitals  of  three  Far  East- 
ern  countries  and  said  in  an  Interview  that  , 
••It  was  striking  that  there  would  be  so  manj  ] 
cases  Of  aplastic  anemia,  more  than  we  treat  , 
in  our  wards  here."  The  obaervatlon  has  no  ^ 
statistical  validity,  nor  does  It  directly  Im- 
plicate Chloromycetin,  but  Dr.  Shlrkey  says 
that  when  he  asked  doctors  "If  they  weren't 
concerned  If  this  was  related  to  Chloromy- 
cetin,  they  said  they  dldnt  have  the  fear 
we  had  In  the  tr.S.'  _     ^      . 

The  situation  with  Chloromycetin  has  be- 
come so  scandalous  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment last  year  felt  compelled  to  warn  gov- 
ernments In  Latin  America  of  the  drug.  In 
a  bulletin  to  all  Its  embassies,  the  State  De- 
partment urged  that  Latin  American  health  i 
authorities  be  warned  that  Chloromycetin  Is 
being  sold  "with  labeling  which  Is  believed 
to  constitute  a  hazard  to  health."  The  bul- 
letin notes  that  the  Spanish  label  makes  no 
menUon  of  the  serloua  blood  diseases,  and 
"also  conUlns  Indications  for  use  m  condi- 
tions where  the  PDA  knows  of  no  daU  tO| 
substantiate      its      effectiveness:      measles., 
mumps,  ulcerative  cc^ltls.  chicken  pox  and 
infectious  hepatitis.  Many  of  the  other  Indl-; 
caUons  listed  are  as  well  treated  with  other, 
safer  anUblotlcs."  This  bulletin  was  dated 
May  1970— and  there  have  been  no  reports 
of   a   change   In   Parke,   Davis's   marketing, 
strategy  since.  j 

Depending  on  foreign  governments  to  put( 
a  halt  to  Parke  Davis's  tactics  Isn't  the  Idealj 
solution.  If  ten  countries  passed  laws.  It  could 
simply  shift  Its  sales  efforts  to  the  hundred 
that  dldnt.  What  la  needed  Is  congreaelonaj 
action  making  American  exports  subject  ta 
the  same  safety  and  health  regulations  a4 
products  sold  domestically. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Idea  that  Is  at  the  heart  of  this 
effort  Is  the  program  of  sharing  a  portion 
of  federal  revenues  with  stete  and  local 
governments  to,  In  effect,  truly  federalize  the 
income  taxes  collected  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  The  mechanism  that  we 
have  selected  Is  financial  because  we  be- 
lieve that  sharing  responsibilities  and  work 
more  effectively  within  the  public  sector 
requires  a  sharing  of  the  fiscal  resources  nec- 
essary for  the  task— a  sharing  of  pubUc 
revenues. 

Before  getting  Into  the  details,  one  funda- 
mental point  needs  to  be  made.  We  are  not 
recommending  Just  another  program  of 
sending  federal  dollars  around  the  country, 
there  certainly  Is  no  shortage  of  ways  of 
doing  that  already. 

We  are  proposing  a  shift  of  decision- 
making power  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Revenue  sharing  Is  unlike  any  exist- 
ing grant-in-aid  program.  Under  revenue 
sharing,  the  money  that  rtate  and  local  gov- 
ernments obtain  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
becomes  their  money.  The  federal  govern- 
ment docs  not  tell  them  how  to  use  the 
money.  Por  example,  revenue-sharing  money 
can  go  Into  a  county's  general  fund,  and  It 
Is  up  to  the  county  coimcll  to  decide  how  to 
spend  it. 

"ABLE    TO   COTTKT    ON    rr" 
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UNRESTRICTED     BLOCK     GRANTS, 
SAYS   MURRAY  L.   WEIDENBAUM 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missornii 
Vtf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1971 
Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asslstanit 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Economic 
Policy.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  hat 
emerged  as  the  President's  chief  spoke^ 
man  for  revenue  sharing.  I 

In  a  recent  article,  Mr.  Weidenbauiii 
attempts  to  settle  some  of  the  dust 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  proposal  tp 
share  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  rev- 
enues with  the  various  State  and  locil 
governments  by  answering  a  series  (Jf 
key  questions.  i 

For  the  enlightenment  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  may  be  seeking  these  saMe 
answers.  I  offer  SecreUry  Weidenbaum 's 
article: 

Unrkstricteo  Block  Grants,  S*  '!«  MtraaAT  I. 
Wfioenbatjm 
(Note.— Murray  Weidenbaum  U  isslsta  it 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  economic 
poUcy.  and  the  Administration's  chief 
spokesman  on  revenue  sharing.) 

We  all  like  to  talk  about  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  federal  form  of  government, 
about  moving  government  from  Washing- 
ton closer  to  the  people.  Most  of  the  Unie, 
let  us  face  It.  that  Is  Just  talk.  Howevtr, 
we  In  the  Nixon  Administration  are  realy 
trying  to  decenUalize  government  and  to 
take  specific  action  to  strengthen  state  aid 
local  governments  so  that  they  can  m(et 
the  fiscal  crisis  which  Is  now  facing  so  ma  ay 
communities  and  taxpayers. 


The  following  Is  an  outline  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  proposal. 

Plrst,  the  annual  size  of  the  fund  will  be 
fixed  by  law  at  1.3  percent  of  the  federal  per- 
sonal tax  base.  States  and  localities  wlU  be 
able  to  count  on  It  In  their  long-term  plan- 
ning. The  annual  amount  will  Increase  as  the 
economy  and  the  tax  base  grows. 

Second,  the  distribution  among  states  will 
be  made  according  to  each  state's  share  of 
the  national  population,  with  a  simple  ad- 
justment for  relative  revenue  effort. 

Third,  the  distribution  within  each  state 
to  the  cities  and  counties  will  be  established 
by  formula  clearly  spelled  out  In  the  federal 
statute.  The  key  point  Is  that  each  city  and 
county  will  be  able  to  get  Its  share  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  will  not  have  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  federal  or  state  government. 
There  will  also  be  a  local  option  in  our  plan, 
whereby  the  local  governments  and  the  state 
legislature  In  a  given  state  can  get  together 
and  set  up  an  alternate  plan  for  the  Intra- 
state distribution  of  the  money. 

Fourth,  the  allocation  of  the  money  to 
specific  programs  will  be  made  by  the  state 
or  local  government  receiving  the  money. 
There  will  be  no  plans  to  submit  for  federal 
reviews  and  no  matching  reqxilrements. 

Several  key  questions  on  how  revenue  shar- 
ing win  work  coma  up  time  and  again.  Here 
are  some  responses  to  the  more  serious  points 
that  have  been  raised  regarding  the  program. 
Will  all  the  money  go  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments exclusively? 

The  answer  Is  no.  Each  city,  county  and 
town  will  get  a  portion  of  the  revenue-shar- 
ing fund  automatically.  A  guarantee  has  been 
developed  which  both  protects  the  local  gov- 
ernments and  maintains  the  federal  form 
of  government. 

It  Is  true  that  initially  the  U.S.  Treasury 
will  make  payments  to  the  states  but  each 
state.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  federal 
money,  will  have  to  pass  on  to  each  city  and 
county  a  predetermined  share — the  share 
spelled  out  In  the  federal  law  (imless  the 
"local  option"  Is  exercised  by  the  state  and 
Its  localities).  This  provision  U  called  the 
mandatory  pass-through.  It  was  developed  In 
Joint  consultations  with  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Governors  Conference,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  and  other  key  or- 
ganizations. 

Will  the  proposal  provide  enovigh  for  the 
large  urban  areas? 

The  amounts  will  be  quite  generous,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  national  budgetary 
situation. 


Our  approach  Is  to  distribute  revenue-shw 
ing  funds  within  a  state  to  each  city  and 
county  In  proportion  to  general  revenue  col- 
lections. So-called  "tax  havens"  with  low  tax 
collections  and  a  narrow  range  of  functions 
will  receive  very  small  shares.  In  contrast, 
cities  with  heavy  program  responslbllltlee 
and,  hence,  large  tax  revenues  wlU  get  bigger 
amoimts,  even  If  their  p<^ralatlona  are  the 
same. 

In  practice,  nearly  every  large  city  will  re- 
ceive not  Just  absolutely  more  money  but  also 
more  per  capita  than  Its  smaller  neighbors. 
However,  the  large  central  cities  will  get  more 
revenue-sharing  money  not  Just  because  they 
are  blggor,  but  because  they  bear  a  larger 
fiscal  burden. 

Why  bother  to  make  the  expensive  "round 
trip"  of  tax  dollars  to  Washington?  Why  not 
leave  the  money  In  those  states  and  localities 
where  It  originates? 

Actually,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  lower  tax  collection  costs  than  any  state 
or  local  government  agency.  Since  revenue 
sharing  wUl  not  require  any  new  federal 
agency  or  bureau  (all  that  Is  required  Is  a 
simple  check-writing  procedure)  the  round 
trip  win  be  quite  economical. 

Do  we  really  have  any  excess  federal  rev- 
enue to  share?  Won't  revenue  sharing  In- 
crease the  budget  deficit? 

This  question  apparently  results  from  some 
confusion  over  the  purpose  and  operation  of 
a  revenue-sharing  program.  Revenue  sharing 
13  an  expenditure  for  a  basic  national  pur- 
pose— strengthening  our  federal  system  of 
government.  We  would  not  be  sending  back 
to  the  states  "excess"  revenues  left  over  from 
federal  program  requirements,  but  rather  re- 
arranging existing  federal  program  priortles. 

NONINFLATIONAKT   ECONOMICS 

Revenue  sharing  will  not  raise  the  existing 
federal  tax  burden.  The  alternative  to  rev- 
enue sharing  Is  not  a  smaller  federal  deficit. 
The  alternative  is  a  higher  level  of  federal 
spending  In  some  other  and.  In  our  view, 
lower  priority,  program  areas. 

In  modern  federal  budget-making,  the  lev- 
els of  expenditures  and  revenues  are  deter- 
mined as  a  part  of  the  nation's  overall  eco- 
nomic policy.  In  general,  federal  expendi- 
tures are  set  at  a  level  which  makes  a  strong 
but  nonlnfiatlonary  contribution  to  economic 
growth  (nonlnfiatlonary  because  keeping  ex- 
penditures within  the  revenues  that  the 
economy  generates  at  full  employment — as 
we  are  trymg  to  do — avoids  inflationary  pres- 
sures). 

Hence,  funding  a  revenue-sharing  program 
In  the  context  of  the  present-day  budget 
means  that  we  are  selecting  this  program, 
rather  than  some  other,  for  a  major  share  of 
the  automatic  annual  growth  In  federal  rev- 
enues We  believe  that  this  is  a  wise  choice. 

Are  state  and  local  governments  competent 
to  use  revenue-sharing  money  effectively? 

This  question  presents  a  real  challenge. 
We  believe  that  strengthening  our  federal 
form  of  government  by  helping  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  is  an  objective  worthy  of  an 
Investment  of  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Frankly,  no  one  can  guarantee  that  all  of 
the  money  will  be  used  wisely.  Of  course, 
neither  are  we  certain  that  all  direct  federal 
spending  or  Indeed  that  all  private  spending 
Is  sensible.  To  be  sure  there  Is  nothing  in- 
herent In  the  revenue-sharing  concept  which 
would  encourage  wasteful  spending.  Public 
responsibUlty  must  be  tied  directly  to  the  In- 
dividuals m  charge  of  conducting  govern- 
ment programs,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
financing. 

The  revenue-sharing  plan  does  provide 
that  each  state  and  local  government  receiv- 
ing revenue-sharing  funds  will  assure  proper 
accounting  for  the  payments  received  and 
will  provide  regular  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  dlsbxirsement  of  the 
funds.  There  Is  no  Intention  of  "second  guess- 
ing" a  state  or  local  Jurisdiction's  determi- 
nation to  spend  the  money  on  education  or 
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health  or  safety,  etc.  We  do  want  to  be  able 
to  assure  the  President  and  the  Congress  that 
the  money  was  spent  for  a  lawful  governmen- 
tal purpose.  The  ultimate  cuceeas  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  therefore,  will  depend  on  the 
ability  of  states  and  localities  to  make  the 
most  efBclent  and  Judicious  use  of  these 
funds. 

The  Nixon  Administration  maintains  a 
large  measure  of  confidence  In  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  local  government  to  respond 
positively  to  those  particular  local  prob- 
lems which  require  public  solutions.  A  major 
purpose  of  revenue  sharing  Is  to  enhance  the 
financial  abUlty  of  the  levels  of  government 
closer  to  the  people  to  respond  effectively  to 
the  urgent  problems  that  face  us  today.  All 
governments  are  beset  with  problems,  and 
the  potential  for  effective  management  of 
social  and  public  systems  Is  high  at  the  local 
level. 

Does  revenue  sharing  separate  the  respon- 
sibility for  raising  taxes  from  the  act  of 
spendmg  tax  revenue? 

While  this  may  appear  to  have  a  logical 
ring  to  It,  I  believe  that  it  is  misleading.  It 
Ignores  two  Important  facts.  At  the  national 
level,  we  have  the  precedent  that  the  federal 
government  already  "shares"  »30  billion  an- 
nually, In  the  form  of  categorical  grants, 
with  state  and  local  governments.  At  the  state 
level,  there  Is  the  precedent  that  every  state 
shares  revenue  with  Its  local  governments, 
many  in  a  completely  unrestricted  manner. 

The  real  question  Is  the  control  over  the 
funds.  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  there 
wUl  continue  to  be  some  separation  of  the 
taxing  power  and  the  spending  power — via 
rising  amounts  of  federal  aid  to  the  states, 
counties  and  cities.  What  revenue  sharing 
does  represent  is  an  opportunity  for  state  and 
local  governments  to  have  discretion  over 
the  allocation  of  a  modest  portion  of  these 
funds.  In  any  event,  the  very  real  and  present 
fiscal  crisis  facing  so  many  states,  cities,  and 
counties  makes  updating  political  theory  a 
very  real  political  necessity  and  reality. 

We  believe  that  revenue  sharing  will  help 
meet  the  current  fiscal  crises  facing  so  many 
states  and  localities.  Revenue  sharing  will 
also  help  to  reduce  the  upward  pressures  on 
property  taxes.  Revenue  sharing  will,  In  addi- 
tion, have  a  desirable  employment  impact — 
by  providing  the  critical  margin  of  additional 
funds.  It  will  enable  states  and  localities  to 
hire  and  keep  on  the  public  payrolla  more 
policemen,  firemen,  school  teachers,  and 
other  key  public  employees. 

In  essence,  revenue  sharing  represents  a 
cogent  response  to  today's  problems — and  a 
respvonse  which  provides  a  durable,  long-term 
solution  to  the  challenge  of  providing  essen- 
tial public  services  vrtthout  adding  to  the  al- 
ready heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

New  PaasENGER  RotrrES  Cotjvd  Bsoaiir  Tbaob 

The  National  RaUroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (RaUpax)  has  annoimeed  the  routes  of 
paseenger  trains  to  be  continued.  Many  re- 
gions will  lose  even  the  minimum  passenger 
service  they  had  before  the  consolidation. 

We  in  the  McPherson  region  are  fortunate 
that  we  WlU  lose  nothing.  We  had  no  pas- 
senger service  through  McPherson  before  the 
conaoUdatlon.  To  ride  a  train,  we  had  to  go 
to  Newton.  We  can  still  do  that  because  New- 
ton Is  Included  In  the  new  routes.  If  we  want 
to  ride  a  train. 

Nationwide,  the  routes  look  qvtlte  sensible, 
but  will  they  be  patronized  any  better  than 
before  the  consolidation? 

That  depends  entirely  upon  how  much 
Ballpax  will  Improve  service.  Passenger  serv- 
ice has  dwindled  so  badly  that  even  many 
of  the  cars  are  old-style,  poorly  maintained 
and  dirty.  Passenger  crews  have  become  about 
as  Indifferent  to  the  passengers'  comfort  as 
the  airline  crews. 

If  rail  passenger  service  and  comfort  is 
brought  back  to  where  It  was  10  or  20  years 
ago.  there  is  hope  of  Increased  passenger 
patronage. 

If  service  is  not  brought  back  to  where  It 
(mce  was.  the  new  plan  will  fall  as  dismally 
as  the  old  system. 

Passengers  do  like  to  be  treated  decently 
whether  airline,  bus  or  railroad.  Many  are 
likely  to  use  the  service  which  treats  them 
the  best,  even  though  rail  travel  Is  slower 
than  air. 


NEW  PASSENGER  ROUTES  COULD 
REGAIN  TRADE 
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about  the  priorities  in  this  ooxintry.  In  1969, 
for   every   man.    wontan    and   child   in  tlis 
United  States  our  government  spent: 
9136  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
$19  on  the  space  program. 
$19  on  foreign  aid. 
89  cents  on  cancer  research. 
Soon  a  bill  will  come  before  the  XTnited 
States  Senate  which  calls  for  the  establlsh- 
|t  of  a  National  Cancer  Authority.  This 
4,  will   be  sponsored   by   Sena.   Ed- 
nnedy  and  Jacob  Javlts.  The  pro- 
atlonal  Cancer  Authority  would  be 
y  similar  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
pace  Administration  (NASA)  which 
on   the  moon.  This  Conquest  of 
demands  that  the  highest  prlor- 
to  devise  better  methods  of  pre- 
noels  and  cure  of  cancer  at  the 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  de- 
bate has  occurred  during  recent  months 
over  the  consolidation  of  passenger  train 
service  scheduled  for  May  1,  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 
In  the  following  excellent  editorial  from 
the  McPherson  Sentinel  of  McPherson, 
Kans.,  Mr.  K.  R.  Krehblel  cogently  dem- 
onstrates that  mere  consolidation  will 
not  prove  a  cure-all  for  the  problems  of 
passenger  train  service: 


CANCER  AUTHORITY  ACT  SUP- 
PORTED BY  ANN  LANDERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OF   INDIANA 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  last  week  that  the  bill  to 
create  a  National  Cancer  Authority  has 
received  some  well-deserved  publicity. 
The  minimal  funding  of  cancer  research 
was  the  topic  of  an  Ann  Landers  column 
on  April  20. 

I  bring  her  column,  and  an  article  de- 
scribing the  response  it  provoked,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Ann  Landebs 

Dear  Readers: 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  laugh  today,  you'd 
better  skip  Ann  Landers.  If  you  want  to  be 
part  of  an  effort  that  might  save  millions  of 
Uves — maybe  your  own — please  stay  with 
me. 

Who  among  xis  has  not  lost  a  loved  one  to 
cancer?  Is  there  a  single  person  In  my  read- 
ing audience  so  Incredibly  lucky  that  his  life 
has  not  been  changed  In  some  way  by  this 
dread  disease?  More  Americans  died  of  can- 
cer in  1969  than  were  kUled  In  the  four 
years  of  World  War  n.  Of  the  200  million 
Americans  alive  today,  50  million  will  de- 
velop cancer.  Approximately  34  million  wlU 
die  of  it.  Cancer  claims  the  lives  of  more 
children  tinder  16  years  of  age  than  any 
other  lUness. 

How  many  of  us  have  asked  the  question. 
"If  this  great  coimtry  of  ours  can  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  why  can't  we  find  a  cure  for 
cancer?"  One  reason  Is  that  we  have  never 
launched  a  national  campaign,  a  united  ef- 
fort, against  this  killer  disease.  Another  rea- 
son Is  money.  The  funds  designated  for  med- 
ical research  in  America  are  grossly  inade- 
quate. Government  grants  for  medical  re- 
search have  virtually  dried  up.  The  lion's 
share  of  the  tax  dollar  Is  going  to  defense. 

The  following  statistics  shook  me.  They 
t^    an    interesting    (and    shameful)    story 


earliest  possible  date. 

Today  you  have  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
part  of  the  mightiest  offensive  against  a 
single  disease  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
If  enoxigh  citizens  let  their  Senators  know 
they  want  BUI  S.  34  passed.  It  wlU  pass. 

1  urge  eikch  and  every  person  who  r«ada 
this  column  to  write  to  hU  two  senators  at 
one*— or  better  yet.  send  telegrams.  If  you 
don't  know  the  names  of  yotu-  two  senators, 
call  your  newq;>aper  and  ask  the  switch- 
board operator.  Address  your  letter  or  tele- 
gram to:  Senator ,  Senate  Office — 

Building,  Washington,  DC,  20810. 

Tour  message  need  consist  of  only  three 
words.  "Vote  for  S.  34."  And  sign  your  name, 
please. 

No  one  can  do  everything,  but  each  of  us 
can  do  something.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
this  one  small  act  could  reshape  the  lives 
of  millions.  Oet  moving.  My  telegrams  to 
Sens.  Charles  Percy  and  Adlal  Stevenson 
went  out  last  night. 

Thanks — and  Ood  bless. 

Carcxb  LrrrEES 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-ni.) ,  said  he  and 
his  colleagues  have  been  inundated  with 
"vote  for  cancer  legislation"  mall  the  last  two 
days  from  people  responding  to  a  newspaper 
columnist's  plea. 

Ann  Landers,  whose  column  responds  to 
personal  problems,  In  Tuesday's  newspapers 
urged  readers  to  write  their  congressmen  and 
senators  to  vote  for  cancer  research  legisla- 
tion. 

Percy  said  he  received  about  3,000  letters 
and  telegrams  Wednesday  and  yesterday  In 
response  to  the  column. 

Miss  Landers  said  she  had  already  sent  her 
telegrams  to  her  senators,  Percy  and  Sen, 
Adlal  Stevenson  m,  (D-Ill.) 

A  spokesman  In  Stevenson's  office  said  hs 
also  had  received  close  to  2,000  telegrams  and 
letters  so  far,  and  they  "were  still  pouring 
in." 

Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  (D-Mass.),  and 
Jacob  Javlts,  (R-N.Y.) ,  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation, also  have  been  getting  "hundreds  of 
telegrams"  In  favor  of  the  cancer  bill. 

Miss  Landers  began  her  column  by  saying : 

■If  you  are  looking  for  a  laugh  today,  you'd 
better  skip  Ann  Landers." 

She  quoted  1969  flgviree  on  per  capita  gov- 
ernment spending:  $126  on  the  Vietnam  war, 
89  cents  on  cancer  research. 


SURPRISE  TRIBUTE  POR  CUNT 
FURRER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1971 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  at 
the  Army-Navy  Country  Club  in  Arling- 
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ton,  dozens  of  admirals,  generals,  colb- 
nels.  and  other  military  men  of  many 
ranks,  will  gather  to  pay  a  surprise  trib- 
ute to  an  old  and  dear  civilian  friend. 

The  occasion  Is  the  annual  alumhi 
dinner  of  the  Armed  Services  Commlttfe 
of  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Coii- 
merce.  The  guest  of  honor  tonight  will 
be  Clint  Purrer.  chairman  of  the  con|- 
mittee  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  selfless  citizens  of  Long  Beach. 

Regrettably,  Clint  will  not  be  on  hand 
tonight.  He  was  hospitalized  recently  and 
is  now  recovering  at  his  home  In  Califor- 
nia. However,  a  telephone  speaker  hoo^ 
UP  has  been  arranged  to  enable  him 
share  the  evening's  activities. 

Two  old  friends,  Adm.  Norm  Gillette 
and  Adm.  Jimmy  James,  have  arranged 
a  program  of  honors  and  tributes  for  his 
three  decades  of  service  to  the  men  arid 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Long 
Beach  area. 

Clint's  contributions  to  making  hlis 
city  a  hospitable  and  cooperative  hoBie 
for  Americans  in  uniform  are  legend.  As 
an  indication  of  this,  in  1955  he  received 
the  Navy's  highest  civilian  honor,  tie 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Award. 

That  was  over  15  years  ago,  but  be 
has  not  stopped  or  slowed  down  since. 
He  has  helped  Reserve  ofQcers  obtain 
civilian  employment  in  the  area  as  they 
were  released  to  inactive  duty,  he  assisted 
the  Marine  Corps  in  getting  a  desper- 
ately needed  water  supply  at  the  El  Tof  o 
Air  Station,  he  generated  public  support 
to  build  an  Armed  Forces  YMCA,  and  ike 
established  a  detailed  program  to  inii- 
prove  military-civilian  relations  and 
service  morale.  These  are  but  a  few  of  iBS 
countless  good  works.  I 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts.  Americft's 
Armed  Forces  look  upon  Long  Beach  M 
a  friendly  community  where  civllla<is 
and  the  military  benefit  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  cou^t 
myself  among  CUnt  Furrer's  friends,  and 
I  join  in  this  richly  deserved  tribute  fco 
"Mr.  Navy"  of  Long  Beach. 


POLITICAL  HOKUM  STARTS 
DOWNHILL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  his 
long  been  my  opinion  that  journalists  as- 
signed to  Washington  become  so  eft- 
grossed  in  personalities  and  issues  |i5 
they  are  seen  here  that  they  lose  the  bal- 
anced touch  needed  to  report  objectively. 
However,  the  journalist  who  looks  tit 
Washington  from  a  distance,  without  hos 
judgment  being  affected  by  emotloiis 
whirling  through  the  capital,  very  often 
presents  a  more  logical  anal3rsis  of  Wasli- 
ton,  D.C.  I 

I  believe  this  is  borne  out  by  an  e<$- 
torlal  in  the  Tri-City  Advertiser  of  Wed- 
nesday. April  21.  In  which  Bob  Shackle- 
ton,  the  publisher,  very  properly  corp- 
ments  on  the  poUtical  motivation  behind 
a  few  Washington  Issues. 

The  editorial  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PoLrriCAL  Hokum  Stakts  IXjwnhiu. 

We  are  more  certain  than  ever  after  fol- 
lowing the  election  cajni>algns.  especially  on 
the  national  level,  that  the  one  vitally  Im- 
portant thing  the  polltlalan£  have  to  consid- 
er Is  that  they  learn  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  voters,  be  they  aged  or  young, 
are  not  a  bunch  of  stupid  Idlote  and  that 
they  are  extremely  capable  of  dlBtlngiilshlng 
between  Illogical  campaign  arguments,  pure 
unadulterated  political  foolishness  and  non- 
sense. 

The  local  village  elections,  when  you  read 
this,  win  have  been  settled  and  while  the 
campaigns  were  along  the  usual  lines,  local 
citizenry  were  spared  the  crucifying  ordeal 
of  TV  and  picture  exposure  which  by  now, 
on  the  national  level  has  become  somewhat 
boring  and  cne-slded.  Our  village  campaign 
pubUclty  was.  ae  you  appreciate,  on  the  writ- 
ten and  printed  side  giving  us  an  opf>ortu- 
nlty  to  use  the  waste  basket.  If  we  so  desired. 

Again,  locally,  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  village  board  meetings  and 
Inquiring  at  the  village  clerk's  office  for  any 
pertinent  Information  we  may  desire.  That 
eliminates  the  process  of  making  statements 
without  hard  fact  proof.  We  can  find  out  the 
facts  and  do  not  have  to  depend  on  wild 
statements  made  over  the  TV  and  radio,  and 
the  latter,  unless  refuted  honestly,  make  It 
difficult  for  the  common  citizen  to  proceed 
in  a  search  for  truth. 

However,  It  Is  now  apparent  that,  on  the 
national  level  the  wUd  orgy  of  unjust  ac- 
cusations may  be  nearlng  an  end. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  none  too  pure 
caonpalgn  of  vUllflcatlon  against  the  FBI 
and  Its  Director.  For  ua,  we'll  take  his  47 
years  of  devoted  service  to  his  country  and 
his  fellow  men  as  sufficient  proof  of  his 
Integrity. 

These  protesters  seeking  his  removal  from 
office  have  been  hurling  accusations  far  and 
wide,  many  of  which  have  been  proven  lies 
by  those  In  a  position  to  know.  Some  have 
been  obliged  to  shut  up. 

And  now  comes  Senator  Sam  Erwln  (D.. 
N.C.)  who  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
adept  and  learned  legal  minds  In  Congress 
and  served  on  high  courts  In  his  state. 
Bugged  to  proceed  with  an  Investigation  of 
the  FBI  wire  tapping  be  has  announced  be 
would  proceed  to  Investigate  only  when  hard 
facts  and  evidence  were  presented  to  his 
committee  of  Congese. 

Now,  Just  Tuesday,  he  announced,  publicly, 
that  In  his  Investigation  of  the  Army  and 
other  government  snooping  on  which  he  Is 
now  holding  hearings,  he  has  thus  far  seen 
no  evidence  that  the  FBI  has  done  anything 
Ulegal.  This  comes  from  a  Democratic  states- 
man, held  In  high  regard,  and  we  are  In- 
clined to  assess  his  views  as  being  indica- 
tive that  a  lot  of  political  hokum  Is  going 
around. 

And  so  we  close  our  dissertation  with  a 
humorous,  yet  Intensely  used,  statement  ap- 
pearing In  the  news  media  Monday  when  one 
reader  wrote: 

"Have  you  noticed  that  the  party  in  the 
White  House  eUways  has  all  the  problems, 
while  the  party  that's  out  always  has  all  the 
solutions?" 

So  mote  It  be. 


April  28,  1971 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
DOLORES  HOPE— A  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or   CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 


honoring  a  great  American — one  who,  by 
personal  choice,  has  remained  in  the 
shadow  of  her  husband,  another  great 
American  whom  we  all  know  and  highly 
admire. 

I  am  speaking  of  Dolores  Hope,  wife 
of  Bob  Hope.  She  has  personified  the 
ultimate  in  being  a  wife,  a  mother,  and 
a  contributor  to  bettering  her  fellow 
man. 

Friday  night,  in  Palm  Desert,  Calif., 
the  heart  of  my  38th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Dolores  Hope  will  be  honored  for 
the  third  time  as  honorary  mayor  of  that 
beautiful  city — home  of  the  famed  Bob 
Hope  Desert  Classic  Golf  Tournament. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  few  of  the  many  contributions  of  this 
gracious  lady. 

One  of  her  current  projects  is  the 
Eisenhower  Medical  Center  in  Palm 
Desert,  which  is  being  constructed  on  an 
80-acre  plot  donated  by  Bob  and  Dolores 
Hope.  The  proceeds  of  the  Bob  Hope 
Desert  Classic  are  going  into  the  center, 
as  are  $1.8  million  raised  by  the  Hopes 
at  a  $l,000-plate  special  benefit  dinner 
held  recently. 

In  1964,  Dolores  Hope  was  named  Lady 
of  the  Year  by  Notre  Dame  University: 
in  1966,  Georgetown  University  awarded 
her  the  coveted  Eleanor  Darnell  Carroll 
Award,  for  her  contributions  as  a  wife, 
as  a  mother,  and  to  her  commimity;  in 

1967,  she  was  honored  as  the  Outstand- 
hig  Mother  of  the  Year,  by  Helping  Hand, 
a  women's  charity  organization  affiliated 
with  Cedar's  Sinai  Hospitals;  that  same 
year,  she  was  awarded  the  President's 
Medal  by  Loyola  College  of  Baltimore:  in 

1968,  St.  Louis  University  named  Dolores 
Hope  Outstanding  Catholic  Lay^oman; 
in  1969,  she  was  recognized  around  the 
world  for  her  contributions  while  travel- 
ing with  her  husband  to  entertain  our 
troops  in  Berlin  and  Italy. 

Her  performances  then,  as  well  as 
during  a  similar  tour  with  her  husband 
in  1967  to  Southeast  Asia,  endeared  her 
to  millions  of  Americans,  who  had  the 
privilege  to  see  her  on  nationwide  tele- 
vision. 

In  1970,  the  USO  awarded  Dolores 
Hope  special  honors  for  her  contribu- 
tions to  our  servicemen. 

In  addition,  she  holds  existing  scholar- 
ships at  Georgetown  University,  St.  Louis 
University.  Immaculate  Heart  College  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  Loyola  High  School  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Her  active  participation  in  civic  or- 
ganizations Is  another  aspect  of  her  con- 
tributions to  the  betterment  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

She  Is  a  founder  and  patron  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  and  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Art  Museum;  she  is 
a  principal  figure  in  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo 
Association,  the  John  Tracy  Clinic  for 
the  Deaf,  the  United  Fund,  the  Holly- 
wood FamUy  Adoption  Service,  and  the 
National  Parkinson's  Disease  Founda- 
tion; and  she  is  active  in  the  Chris- 
topher's and  in  the  television  program. 
Insight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  Americans  have 
made  greater  efforts  and  sacrifices  to 
improve  the  Uves  of  those  around  them, 
than  has  Dolores  Hope.  This  congres- 
sional tribute  is  but  a  token  of  our  ap- 
preciation for  her  tireless  dedication. 


April  29,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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FARM  TRUCKS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  who  repre- 
sent rural  America  are  as  concerned  as 
I  am  about  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation actions  relating  to  drivers  of 
farm  trucks. 

I  think  the  following  editorial  from 
the  April  17  issue  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 


sums  up  my  feelingE  on  this  matter  very 
concisely: 

This  Fasm  Reoulation  Dobsn't  Make  Sensz 
A  Department  of  Transportation  edict  says 
that  effective  J\Uy  1  no  youth  under  21  can 
drive  a  truck.  Farmers  are  understandably 
appaUed  at  the  stupidity  of  this  ruling. 

The  weakness  of  such  a  blanket  directive 
from  Washington  was  never  so  obvious. 
Actually  the  ruling  was  directed  at  the 
trucking  Industry  which  generally  involves 
large  heavy  tractor  trucks  engaged  in  Inter- 
state hauling.  Few  would  argue  that  skilled 
mature  drivers  are  essential  for  this  work. 

Unfortunately,  the  federal  regulation  Indis- 
criminately covers  farm  youth  driving  small 
pickup  trucks  as  well.  There  Is  method  in 


thia,  madneas,  of  course.  Some  safety  regu- 
lation is  good  and  neceseary,  but  many  grown 
men  can  remember  driving  farm  trucks  at 
an  early  age  without  mishap. 

Farmers  have  a  safer  record  as  truck  driv- 
ers than  commercial  teamsters.  F'armers 
drive  3.7  mUUon  trucks,  generally  to  short 
hauls  and  by  family  members  as  weU  as 
hired  help.  Insurance  records  show  that  they 
have  only  one-third  of  the  bodily  Injury  ac- 
cidents for  aU  nonfleet  cotnmerclal  vehicles. 

The  department  of  transportation  has  de- 
layed its  decision  on  this  matter  until  July 
1.  We  trust  that  Secretary  John  Volpe  will 
see  fit  to  extend  the  exemption  to  farm 
youth  driving  farm  truclcs.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  entangle  farmers  further  in  more  high- 
cost  red  tape. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 2"/iiir8rfai^,  April  29,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  no<m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

7  trust  in  the  steadfast  love  of  God 
forever  and  ever. — Psalms  52:  8. 

Most  gracious  God  and  Father  of  man- 
kind, we  give  Thee  our  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  for  this  good  land  In 
which  we  live  and  for  which  we  labor, 
for  the  freedoms  which  are  ours,  for  the 
privileges  we  enjoy,  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  U5  day  after  day.  May 
we  be  conscious  of  the  responsibilities 
laid  upon  us  as  a  free  people  to  so  live 
and  to  so  labor  that  freedom  may  con- 
tinue to  be  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  do  our  work. 

Bless  and  guide  all  who  work  for  our 
coimtry — our  President,  our  Speaker,  our 
Members  of  Congress,  our  judges,  our 
Armed  Forces,  our  prisoners  of  war,  all 
who  work  on  the  earth,  under  the  earth, 
and  above  the  earth.  May  these  labors 
be  done  for  Thy  glory  and  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  Thus  may  America  be  the 
enduring  pattern  of  justice  and  peace  In 
our  world. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  MENDEL  J.  DAVIS 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Mendel  Davis, 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today.  His  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  respect  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MENDEL  J.  DAVIS  appeared  at  the 
bar  cf  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
oflBce. 


A  CALL  FOR  THE  RESIGNATION  OF 
UMW  PRESIDENT  W.  A.  "TONY" 
BOYLE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  tremendous  victory  has  been 
scored  for  the  forces  of  decency  within 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
The  decision  of  the  U.S.  district  court  late 
yesterday  confirmed  the  conspiracy 
charges  against  UMW  President  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle  involving  the  union,  the 
UMW-controlled  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  and  the  UMW  welfare  and 
retirement  fund. 

This  decision  Is  great  news  for  all  coal 
miners,  widows,  and  survivors  who  have 
been  bilked  out  of  their  hard-earned  in- 
vestments through  this  giant  conspiracy 
involving  millions  of  dollars.  The  court 
made  it  clear  that  this  welfare  and  re- 
tirement fund  belongs  to  the  coal  miners 
and  their  families,  rather  than  being  the 
property  of  the  union  or  Tony  Boyle's 
whims. 

One  by  one.  all  of  the  charges  made  by 
the  martyred  "Jock"  Yablonski  during 
his  1969  campaign  for  the  UMW  presi- 
dency are  being  proven  true.  I  was  proud 
to  campaign  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Jock  Yablonski  during  that  turbulent 
campaign  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
rights  of  coal  miners  who  have  been 
kicked  aroimd  and  exploited  too  long. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Boyle  was  ordered 
removed  as  a  director  of  the  UMW-con- 
trolled National  Bank  of  Washington. 
Now  he  has  been  ordered  removed  as  a 
trustee  of  the  UMW  welfare  and  retire- 
ment fund.  And  I  predict  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  Is  removed  as  president  of 
the  union  itself. 

Mr.  Boyle  ought  to  resign  now  and  en- 
able the  coal  miners  to  be  represented  by 
a  strong,  clean  union  which  stands  up 
for  the  rights  of  all  miners  throughout 
the  coal  fields. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  against  the  misuse  of  facilities 
and  rooms  of  the  Congress  by  certain 
Members  purporting  to  conduct  congres- 
sional hearings  on  so-called  atrocities  by 
members  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  The  use  of  rooms  and 
facilities  of  the  House  to  willfully  under- 
mine our  Armed  Forces,  damage  the  rep- 
utation of  the  United  States  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  well  as  to  make  infinitely 
more  difficult  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  or  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  by  Members  of  Congress 
without  any  committee  authorization 
whatever,  is  a  deliberate  misuse  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Congress. 

Its  continuation  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
House  and  an  affront  to  the  authority  of 
Congress  itself.  No  such  hearings  have 
ever  been  authorized.  The  public  is  being 
misled. 

A  more  contrived  assault  on  both  the 
reputation  of  our  fighting  men  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  would  be  hard  to  find.  It's 
hard  to  see  how  Congress  can  cc«nplaln 
of  permlssivlsm  in  the  Nation  if  it  Is 
to  be  itself  permissive  toward  such  mis- 
use of  its  facilities  and  abuse  of  its  stand- 
ing committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  activity 
be  stopped  and  that  it  be  made  clear  that 
in  the  future  the  facilities  of  the  Con- 
gress may  not  be  used  lacking  authority 
from  the  House.  This  sort  of  conduct 
while  our  men  are  fighting  abroad  is  dis- 
graceful. I  believe  it  merits  censure. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  1- 
mlnute  rule  I  shall  extend  these  remarks 
further  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 


CENSURE  CALLED  FOR  ON  MEM- 
BERS' MISUSE  OF  MEETING 
ROOMS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


GREEK  GOVERNMENT  MOVING 
TOWARD  NORMALITY 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  present  Government  of  Greece  took 
control  of  the  country  in  1967,  it  was  sub- 
ject to  a  standard  attack  from  the  liberal 
establishment.  Since  then,  the  Greek 
Government  has  been  subject  to  a  con- 
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stant  barrage  of  emotional  and  exag- 
gerated criticism. 

I  have  conslstantly  maintained  th^t 
the  special  cooperation  by  the  Greet: 
Government  vsrlthin  NATO,  the  long 
history  of  friendship  between  the  peopfe 
of  Greece  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  coxmtry's  obvious  geographic  rela- 
tionship to  the  Middle  East,  are  such  that 
It  was  practical  for  us  to  properly  wi 
for  the  developments  which  the  govei 
ment  had  promised. 

While  the  progress  toward  reintrodui 
tion  of  democracy  has  been  less  thi 
speedy,  it  is  obvious.  For  example,  witliiii 
the  last  few  weeks  the  Greek  Government 
has  further  liberalized  provisions  per- 
taining to  detainees,  closed  down  tne 
last  prison  camps,  and  withdrawn  a  nun)- 
ber  of  cases  from  the  authority  of  tile 
coiirts-martial,  referring  them  to  normal 
civil  covu-ts.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  special  interest  should 
be  the  further  easing  of  regulations  pet- 
taining  to  the  press.  When  all  these  de- 
velopments are  carefully  reviewed,  even 
the  critics  of  the  Greek  Government 
should  gnidgingly  reach  the  point  of  vie^? 
that  slowly,  but  surely,  the  regime  Jn 
Athens  is  moving  toward  the  restoration 
of  normal  political  conditions.  | 


China — and  we  would  be  deceiving  only 
ourselves  if  we  believed  there  had  been. 
But,  for  once  in  a  hostile  world,  two 
large  powers  are  giving  a  try  at  a  civilized 
approach. 

For  that,  I  commend  our  I»resident 
highly  and  I  pledge  my  support  for  a 
contlnxiation  of  his  efforts. 


COMMENDATION  OP  PRESIDENT  C^ 
RELATIONS  WITH  COMMUNI£?r 
CHINA 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  pef- 
mlssiwi  to  address  the  House  for  1  miii- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  do  something  that  we  in  this  House, 
and  mo6t  assuredly  those  in  the  other 
body,  do  precious  little  of — commend  our 
President  for  bold  and  progressive  ac- 
tion. I 

I  am  speaking  now  of  Mr.  Nixon's  wlie 
and  welcomed  initiatives  toward  improy- 
ing  the  long  stalemated  relations  be- 
tween this  Nation  and  Commimist  Chin^ 

Everyone  In  this  body  knows  that  whit 
has  occurred  during  the  past  few  r^ 
markable  weeks  is  no  cause  for  wide- 
spread euphoria.  Only  an  Infant  st«p 
has  been  taken  by  each  country;  tenta- 
tive toes  dipped  Into  international  waters 
to  test  the  temperature.  But,  coming  f^ 
it  does  after  22  years  of  no  commimic^- 
tlon  whatsoever,  even  this  small  begHi- 
nlng  is  praiseworthy.  I 

Surely,  there  could  be  imagined  ^o 
more  innocuous  beginning  than  smiles 
across  a  ping-pong  table.  Yet,  how  pref- 
erable this  is  to  continued  fear,  distrust, 
and  noncommunication. 

Even  such  a  small  start  demands  a 
changed  atmosphere  from  what  we  have 
known  for  nearly  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Nixon  has  worked  quietly  ovtr 
the  past  2  years  to  help  bring  about  this 
change. 

When  the  invitation  came,  the  Pre^- 
dent  reacted  swiftly  and  favorably  with 
a  lessening  of  trade  restrictions  and  a 
cordial  annoimcement  that  he  would  wel- 
come visitors  from  Red  China. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  change 
In  the  size  or  complexity  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and  Red 


These  parklands  were  designed  for  rec- 
reation— not  to  be  used  as  a  private 
campground.  It  is  time  that  the  rights  of 
all  the  people  should  be  considered  and 
not  just  those  of  a  vocal  few. 


USE  OF  PUBLIC  AREAS  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  €md  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  in 
the  area  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  17th  Street,  south  of  the  Reflecting 
Pool,  there  were  several  softball  games 
taking  place.  At  the  far  end  of  this  area — 
about  500  yards  from  the  game — ^were  a 
group  of  people  with  some  mule  teams, 
apparently  camping  in.  During  the  start 
of  the  Softball  games,  one  of  which  I  was 
involved  in,  the  police  informed  us  that 
we  could  not  play  there  because  the  en- 
tire area  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to 
17th  Street  had  been  reserved  by  this 
group  and  was  closed  to  the  public  until 
May  10. 

Now,  I  am  all  for  people  having  the 
right  to  peacefully  protest;  however, 
it  is  getting  ridiculous  when  we  have  to 
close  down  all  our  public  places  for  less 
than  the  50  people  there  last  night.  This 
was  just  a  group  of  Americans,  black  and 
white,  with  their  wives  and  children  hav- 
ing fun  in  a  public  place. 

Subsequently,  I  found  out  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  interference  with  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  intercity  resi- 
dents. The  PCPJ — People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice —  will  occupy  the  en- 
tire West  Potomac  Park  imtil  May  9  and 
the  SCLC  wUl  occupy  the  area  bounded 
by  Independence  Avenue,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  17th  Street,  and  the  south 
edge  of  the  Reflecting  Pool  until  May  5. 

Between  now  and  May  10,  the  use  of 
all  of  these  parklands  will  be  denied  to 
the  public  and,  in  particular,  to  the  city's 
residents,  mostly  black,  who  use  these 
areas  for  recreation.  Nine  softball  dia- 
monds and  two  cricket  fields  will  be 
closed. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Recreational 
OfiBce  told  me  today  that  they  were  very 
upset  about  this  as  it  means  that  almost 
all  recreational  and  group  activities  for 
the  city's  residents  and  for  the  public 
at  large  will  come  to  a  grinding  halt — 
and,  just  when  there  is  a  great  increase 
in  use  of  these  parklands  by  the  city's 
youngsters  and  the  public.  The  entire 
softball  schedule,  for  instance,  will  be 
postponed  during  this  time;  65  games 
have  been  canceled.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Recreational  OflBce  said  that  this 
will  put  the  entire  program  for  the  spring 
and  siunmer  into  disarray. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  coming  to? 
I  would  be  among  the  first  to  guarantee 
to  the  SCLC  and  PCPJ  the  right  to  pe- 
tition their  Government  and  peacefully 
protest.  But,  we  allow  these  demonstra- 
tors to  prevent  others  from  exercising 
their  own  right  to  use  public  parkland 
for  recreation? 


AGITATION  AND  DISRUPTION  BY 
ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATION  HAS 
SERVED  NO  VISIBLE  PURPOSE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  agitation  and  disruption 
created  by  the  antiwar  demonstrators 
this  week  has  served  no  visible  purpose, 
as  I  see  it,  other  than  to  alienate  a  great 
many  people  against  the  cause  these  dis- 
senters claim  to  represent.  We  all  want 
our  troops  to  be  brought  home  from  Viet- 
nam as  quickly  as  possible.  Well,  the 
tearing  up  of  park  benches  for  firewood, 
the  burning  and  desecration  of  the 
American  flag,  disrupting  vehicle  traCQc, 
and  moaning  and  groaning  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  certainly  will  not  bring  our 
troops  home  any  sooner.  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  will  do,  though.  It  will  create  an 
increasing  feeling  of  repulsion  and  re- 
sentment toward  these  malcontents  from 
every  freedom  loving  citizen  of  this  Na- 
tion. And  if  that  is  what  they  want,  they 
appear  well  on  the  road  to  bringing  this 
about. 

The  cause  of  getting  us  out  of  Indo- 
china is  nothing  new.  These  protestors 
have  voiced  their  opinions  a  himdred 
times  over.  We  have  heard  them.  We 
have  read  them.  And,  frankly,  I  think 
most  of  us  have  had  a  stomach  full  of 
their  rantlngs  and  ravings. 

I  believe  President  Nixon,  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell,  and  the  Wash- 
ington police  should  abandon  their  wait- 
and-see  attitude  immediately,  and  get 
on  with  the  job  of  seeing  to  it  that  these 
irresponsible  malcontents  F>ack  up  and 
hit  the  road  out  of  Washington  without 
another  day's  delay. 
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U.S.S.  "GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB." 
SSN-685 

(Mr.  H<3SMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and  to   revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  decision  to  name  the 
Navy's  first  quiet  submarine  for  our  de- 
parted colleague.  Glen  Lipscomb. 

Glen  was  among  the  strongest  con- 
gressional supporters  of  our  nuclear 
Navy,  and  particularly  of  the  Navy's  nu- 
clear undersea  arm.  At  the  time  of  his 
passing  in  February  1970,  he  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

The  keel  of  the  U.S.S.  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb. SSN-685,  will  be  laid  June  5  In 
Groton.  Conn.,  at  the  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision of  General  Dynamics  Corp,  The 
ship  will  featiire  a  turbine  electric  drive 
and  other  advanced  silencing  techniques 
for  quieter  operation.  It  is  expected  to 


provide  the  Navy  guidelines  for  develop- 
ing newer  and  even  better  silencing 
techniques  for  its  sulmiftrines. 

A  close  friend  of  Mr.  Lipscomb.  Vice 
Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover,  is  the  guiding  ge- 
nius behind  the  nuclear  Navy  in  general 
and  the  quieting  of  its  ships  In  par- 
ticular. 

THREATS  BY  PEACE  DEMONSTRA- 
TORS TO  CLOSE  THE  DISTRICT 
OFFICE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
TEAGUE  OP  CALTPORNIA 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Caltfomla  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  tuldress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Just  received  notice  that 
peace  demonstrators  will  attempt  to  close 
down  my  California  district  ccmgression- 
al  office  1  day  next  week. 

Now,  what  in  the  world  they  think 
they  are  going  to  gain  by  doing  this  is 
more  than  I  know. 

I  do  not  plan  to  be  in  the  office  at  that 
time  because  of  my  duties  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  I  do  have 
three  women  employed  there  full  time 
who  take  care  of  our  casework  consist- 
ing of  cases  of  men  who  have  returned 
from  Vietnam,  conscientious  objectors, 
and  all  sorts  of  problems  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to  close 
down  the  office. 

Perhaps,  the  peoi^e  who  think  they 
will  accomplish  something  by  this  sort  of 
activity  will  have  second  thoughts. 


MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS  WHO 
HAVE  CALLED  HEARINGS  ON 
WAR     CRIMES 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  who 
spoke  a  moment  ago,  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  called  and  conducted 
the  ad  hoc  hearings  on  war  crimes  have 
done  so  out  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
themselves,  to  their  constituents,  and  to 
the  Nation. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
had  attended  those  hearings,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  have  learned  a  good 
deal,  and  the  hearings  might  have  had 
an  effect  upon  his  thinking  about  the 
war  which  continues  to  rage  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  offered  to  turn 
over  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
the  testimony  which  has  been  elicited, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  the  witnesses 
come  before  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  shall  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Hampshire  otter  I  have 
finished  my  statement. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  imderstand  the  nature 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam — the  death  and 
devastation  visited  among  a  civilian  pop- 


ulation, the  brutallzatlon  of  young  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  the  failure  of  command  re- 
sponsibility. The  war  must  end,  I  hope 
that  the  hearings  will  help  Congress  to 
realize  how  wrong  It  has  been. 

Mr.  H^SERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Committee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  made  an 
inaccurate  statemrait.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  had  repeated  cor- 
respondence with  those  individuals  who 
want  to  hold  rump  sessions  and  have 
asked  them  to  give  the  committee  any 
evidence  they  have  and  we  will  look  Into 
it.  However,  to  this  date,  we  have  not 
received  one  word. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  full  transcript  will  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  urge  him  to  use 
it  as  the  baisis  for  exhaustive  hearings  In 
order  to  fix  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  way  In  which  this  war  has  been  con- 
ducted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


SUBPENAING  OF  TELEPHONE 
RECORDS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlssl<m  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  In 
the  newspapers  eventually  anjrway,  but  I 
would  like  to  notify  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  House  Administration  that  at  least 
one  former  U.S.  district  attorney  has  un- 
dertaken to  subpena  telephone  records 
of  certain  Members  of  the  Congress,  with 
a  s\itq>ena  signed  by  an  assistant  clerk 
of  a  Federal  court.  That  is  the  only  sig- 
nature on  it. 

That  gentleman  will  appear  before  the 
committee  on  next  Tuesday  to  explain 
why  these  actions  have  taken  place  in 
the  past.  I  can  assure  the  House  this — 
that  I  am  making  arrangements  that 
subpenaing  of  phone  calls  of  Members 
from  now  on  will  be  only  through  the 
Clerk  of  the  House.  If  there  is  any  wrong- 
doing or  suspected  wrongdoing  on  the 
part  of  a  Member  those  records  could  be 
subpenaed  in  the  regular  order;  that  is. 
by  providing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  subpena  which  he 
would  then  present  to  the  House  for  the 
House  to  approve  for  turning  those  rec- 
ords over  to  a  court.  This  would  permit  It 
to  be  known,  and  It  would  permit  it  to  be 
done  in  an  orderly  fashion,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  so  long  as  I  am  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  back-door  subpenaing  of  anv  private 
records  of  any  Members  of  the  Congress, 
because  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to 
preserve  the  separation  of  powers,  even 
If  we  have  to  put  In  our  own  phone  sys- 
tem around  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frwn  Ohio  has  expired. 


MORATORIUM  ON  TROOP  REPLACE- 
li«ENTS  TO  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permissloQ  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Spef^er,  there  has 
been  an  encouraging  response  to  our  call 
for  signatures  on  discharge  petition  No. 
2,  which  calls  upon  the  President  to  Im- 
pose a  moratorium  on  the  sending  of  any 
further  troops  to  Vietnam.  Under  our 
proposal,  as  the  troops  are  being  ro- 
tated back  home  in  the  normal  rota- 
tion system,  they  would  not  be  replaced. 
I  hofpe  that  the  President  will  seriously 
consider  such  a  moratorium  at  this  time. 

Between  now  and  December  1,  when 
the  President's  directive  for  reducing 
US.  forces  by  100,000  in  Vietnam  be- 
comes fully  effective,  we  will  send  to 
Vietnam  only  31,930  replacements.  Tbia 
figure  is  arrived  at  by  computing  the 
total  number  of  U.S.  troops  that  will  be 
rotated  hone  during  the  next  7  months. 
This  comes  out  to  131,930.  Since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  ordered  a  troop  reduction 
of  100,000  troops  between  May  1  and 
December  1,  1971,  we  will  replace  only 
31,930  ixoops  during  that  period.  There- 
fore, I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
moratorimn  at  this  time  woiild  Indeed 
lead  the  way  to  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  also  lead  the  way  to  a 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam,  so  that  we  could 
ultimately  get  all  our  troops  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  our  colleagues 
to  support  this  discharge  petition  No.  2 
but,  more  Importantly,  I  hope  our  Presi- 
dent will  consider  such  a  moratoriimi  at 
this  time  as  a  means  of  opening  up  a 
new  dimoislon  for  the  peace  talks  In 
Paris.  I  beUeve  since  only  31,930  r^lace- 
ment  troops  are  Involved  in  the  next  7 
months,  it  Is  worth  the  risk  that  a 
moratorium  would  lead  to  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  a  cease-fire. 

The  SPEAKEH.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  has  expired. 


AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  EX- 
PENSES OP  THE  COMMPITEE  ON 
INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  274  and  adc  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Rks.    374 

Resolved,  That  (a)  effective'  January  3, 
1971,  the  expenaes  of  the  lUTestlgatlons  and 
studies  to  be  cxmducted  purstiant  to  clause 
11  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepreeentatlTes,  Incurred  by  the  Oommlttee 
on  Internal  Security,  actlnig  aa  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $670,000,  in- 
cluding expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Inveetlgatore, 
experts,  attomeya,  special  cotmsel,  and  cler- 
ical, stenographic,  and  other  assistants: 

(S)  for  the  prociirement  of  services  of  In- 
dlvldiial  consiUtants  or  organizations  therv- 
of  pursuant  to  section  303(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (3  U.8.C. 
T2tk(l));  wad 

(8)   for  spedallzed  training,  pursuant  to 
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section  202()^  of  such  Act  (2  U.8.C.  T2a(J)), 
of  committee  staff  personnel  performing  pro- 
fessional and  nonclerlcal  functions; 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  ftuid  oi 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  sucH 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  sucl^ 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Oommltte^ 
on  House  Administration.  ^ 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  MS.OOO  of  the  tota^ 
amotmt  provided  by  this  resolution  may  b« 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  lntermlt| 
tent  services  of  Individual  oons^lltants  or  ori 
ganleatlons  thereof  pursuant  to  section  201 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  ot 
1948  (3  U£.C.  72a(l));  and  not  to  exceed 
^.500  of  such  total  amount  may  be  used  t|> 
provide  for  speolallBed  training,  pursuant  tp 
secUon  202(]>  of  such  Act  (2  V  B.C.  72a(j) ).. 
of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee  perform^ 
Ing  professional  and  nonclerlcal  function* 
but  neither  of  these  monetary  llmltatlomp 
shall  prevent  the  uee  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose.  , 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authortee^ 
by  this  reeoiutlon  shall  be  avaUable  for  e^ 
pendlture  In  connection  with  the  study  cr 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated   for  the  same  purpoee  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  nniy 
study   or    Investigation    Intended    to   be    fi- 
nanced from  such  funds.  I 
Sec.  3.  K\inds  authorized  by  this  resoli^- 
tlon  shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regul 
tions  established  by  the  Committee  on  Ho 
Administration  in  accordance  with  exlsi 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (du\ 
Ing  the  reading> .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  un- 
animous consent  that  the  further  reaa- 
ing  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  wllih 
and  that  it  be  orlnted  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  St 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMZNTABT    IHQtTniT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parllii 
mentarv  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wll 
state  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter 
comes  to  the  House  from-  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Am  I  correct  fn 
understanding  that  the  rules  under 
which  this  resolution  will  be  debated  pra- 
vides  for  1  hour  of  debate 

The  SPEAKIER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ^ill 
state  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentl  e- 
man  from  New  Jersey  controls  the  tiine 
of  1  hour:  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  furtl^er 
parliamentary  inquiry.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it.  I 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  c6r- 
rect  in  my  understanding  that  no  per^n 
will  be  recognized  during  debate  for  ;an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  there  is  a  committee  amead- 
ment  on  this  resolution,  or  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  under  the  rules 
unless  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
yields  for  that  purpose? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor 
rect. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  will 
the  vote  on  the  committee  amendment 
come?  Will  that  be  at  the  conclusion  of 
debate  or  upon  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  moves  the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  Upon  the  adoption  of 
the  previous  question,  the  first  vote  will 
come  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

COMMHTJE*    AMHTIISUMT 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  6, 
strike  out  "$670,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$480,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  274,  which  would  provide  the 
money  for  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Seciulty  came  before  the  subcommittee 
on  accounts  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  was  invited  to  appear  as 
was  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
we  had  what  we  considered  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive  


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Alexander 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
A^iln 
Boland 
Broomfleld 
Camp 
Carter 
Celler 
Chisholm 

Clark 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clay 

Conte 

Corman 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Fraser 

Gallagher 

Grasso 


[Roll  No.  73] 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Halpem 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hawkins 
H6bert 
Hlllls 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Landrum 
Latta 
Uoyd 
Lon?,  La. 
McCuUoch 
Madden 
Michel 
Mills 


Moorbead 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Patman 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Held.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Runnels 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Springer 

Btelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Ullman 

Waldle 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Young,  Tex. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  EX- 
PBNSES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNAL  SBCURiry 

The  SPEAELER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  274,  fimding 
the  Internal  Security  Committee,  came 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  in- 
vited, the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
such  others  as  they  wanted  to  bring 
along.  We  had  a  rather  extensive  discus- 
sion of  the  request. 

Last  year,  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  spend  $450,000. 
With  that  amount  of  money  they  had  an 
average  of  48  persons  on  the  committee 
staff.  They  came  before  us  asking  for 
an  additional  $220.000— in  other  words, 
just  about  a  50- percent  increase  over  the 
amount  which  they  expended  last  year. 
Extended  logically  and  reasonably,  this 
would  enable  them  to  employ  at  least  24 
more  persons. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of 
the  awunittee  that  the  request  was  in 
excess  of  that  which  was  justified  and 
was  In  excess  of  that  which  is  needed. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  cripple  the 
committee.  I  think  the  amount  as  re- 
flected in  the  committee  amendment  wlU 
allow  that  committee  to  function  as  it  has 
been  fimctioning. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Committee 
con  Internal  Security  does  not  have  over- 
sight jurisdiction  as  do  most  standing 
committees  of  the  House.  Legislation  on 
emergency  detention,  which  had  been  in 
their  jurisdiction  heretofore,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  concern  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee  is 
now  allowed  two  additional  employees  in 
accordance  with  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act. 

In  other  words,  I  feel,  and  I  feel  sm- 
oerely  after  a  very  careful  analysis,  that 
the  amount  as  set  forth  in  the  committee 
amendment  is  generous  and  fully  enough 
for  the  operation  of  the  committee  at  the 
same  level  on  which  it  has  been  operated 
in  the  past.  They  are  able,  I  might  say,  to 
do  a  rather  remarkable  amount  of  work 
with  the  48  employees  which  they  have 
averaged.  They  maintain,  it  is  my  imder- 
standlng,  754,000  cards  of  names  of  in- 
dividuals or  organiaations,  each  card 
representing  a  file.  Only  part  of  that  in- 
formation is  availt^le  to  Members  of 
the  House.  It  is  not  fully  available.  It  is 
composed,  according  to  my  understand- 
ing, for  the  most  part  of  public  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  754,000  Individuals  or 
organizations. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  for  a  clarifying  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 

the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement,  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, that  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  has  no  oversight  juris- 
diction. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  woUld  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  under  the  rules  establi^- 
ing  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  the  gentleman  is  not  correct  in 
that  statement. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  glad  to  be  corrected  if  the  gentleman 
can  do  so  briefly. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  rule  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

All  other  questions.  Including  the  admin- 
istration and  execution  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  portion  of  law  relating 
to  the  foregoing  that  would  aid  the  Congress 
or  any  committee  of  the  House  In  any  neces- 
sary remedied  legislation. 

The  committee  speciflcally  has  over- 
sight jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  sub- 
version. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  be  corrected.  I  am  sorry  I  made 
a  mistake.  The  gentleman's  contribution 
is  a  very  valuable  one. 

I  might  point  out,  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion of  legislation,  there  has  been  virtu- 
ally none  over  the  years. 

I  emphasize  this:  The  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  and  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  went  into  this  matter,  I 
believe,  fairly,  and  certainly  thoroughly. 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts,  was  not  persuaded,  although 
the  committee  has  done  some  fine  things, 
that  it  needs  the  additional  moneys  rep- 
resented in  the  original  request.  It  sim- 
ply, as  a  matter  of  economics,  was  not 
established  that  there  Is  a  need. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  How  many  minutes  did 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  understood  the 
very  generous  gentleman  would  yield  me 
10  minutes,  rather  than  7  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  used  7  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  iiom  New  Jersey 
yielded  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman.  Then 
let  us  see  how  we  do. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  m«  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  a  further  question. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  my 
very  good  friend,  as  the  Speaker  pointed 
out,  controls  all  the  time.  If  the  gentle- 
man moves  the  previous  question,  no 
Mraiber  can  submit  an  amendment. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  should  inform  the  House  as  to 
how  he  intends  to  proceed. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  an  am.endment  to  the 
committee  amendment? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  intend  to  yield  to  any 
Member  in  debate  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  an  amendment  either  to  the 


committee  amendment  or  to  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  He 
does  not. 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentieman  in- 
tend to  oflfer  any  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  He 
does  not. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  forthright  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  statement 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  I 
must  oppose  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  except  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  I  want  to  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  defeat  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration's  amend- 
ment to  House  Resolution  274  which 
would  strike  $220,000  from  the  amoimt 
we  initially  requested.  House  Resolution 
274  in  its  original  form  proposed  an  au- 
thorization of  $670,000  for  the  operation 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
during  1971.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion would  reduce  the  requested  sum  to 
$450,000. 

House  Resolution  274  will  authorize  ex- 
penditures for  the  committee  to  conduct 
investigations  and  studies  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  5,  which  was  approved 
by  the  House  on  January  22, 1971.  My  let- 
ter to  Chairman  Hays  of  March  5.  which 
is  set  forth  in  full  in  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration's  report — No.  92- 
160 — sets  forth  the  proposed  manner  in 
which  we  would  budget  these  funds.  The 
letter  further  explains  in  great  detail  the 
committee's  activities  during  1970  and 
our  program  for  1971. 1  believe  the  objec- 
tive reader  will  find  ample  justification 
in  the  explanation  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  requested  funda. 

Last  year  the  committee  was  allocated 
$450,000.  The  increase  of  $220,000  sought 
for  1971  is  primarily  due  to,  first,  an 
anticipated  increase  of  about  $25,000  in 
expenses  of  travel,  per  diem,  telephone, 
hearing  reporters,  and  supplies;  second, 
an  increase  of  about  $50,000  for  the  two 
6-percent  salary  increases  since  the  1970 
appropriation;  third,  $82,000  for  addi- 
tional employees;  fourth,  $25,000  to  en- 
able the  conunittee  to  hire  consultants; 
and,  fifth,  approximately  $25,000  for 
contingency. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  to 
cut  the  requested  ai^ropriation  have 
argued  that  the  recommended  amount  of 
$450,000  would  keep  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  operating  at  the  same 
level  as  last  year.  This  reasoning  is 
fallacious.  Expenses  continue  to  escalate. 
The  salary  raises  have  added  $50,000  to 
payroll  expenses  and  $25,000  more  will 
be  needed  for  travel,  per  diem,  telephone, 
and  reporters.  If  the  amendment  is  not 
defeated  there  will  be  no  idtemative 
but  to  reduce  the  committee  staff  and 
diminish  our  operations. 

I  know  you  are  completely  cognizant 
of  the  new  requirement  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  which  establishes 
minority  staffing  rights.  This,  of  coiubc, 
will  necessitate  additional  funds. 


The  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
has  been  mandated  by  the  House  to  per- 
form what  is  certainly  a  unique  function. 
Some  critics  complain   that  the  com- 
mittee produces  very  little  legislation  in 
comparison  with  other  standing  com- 
mittees. The  analysis  is  valid  but  the 
complaint  is  not.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
sponsibility  to    report    legislatiOTi,    the 
committee  is  obligated  to  investigate  and 
hold  hearings  concerning  organizations 
which  seek  to  establish  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  in  the  United  States  or  to 
alter  our  form  of  government  by  force 
or  other  unlawful  means.  To  accumulate 
evidence  and  testimony  in  this  regard 
requires  considerable  time,  effort,  and 
money.  Surely  this  committee  and  surely 
the  House  expect  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  to  exercise  the  highest 
degree  of  care  and  to  be  meticulously 
thorough  in  its  inquiries,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  transcripts,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  reports.  In  dealing  with  this 
sector  of  oiu*  national  life  which  must 
continually  be  weighed  In  balance  against 
individual  liberties.  It  would  ill  behoove 
us  to  be  hasty,  inaccurate,  or  superficial. 
The   Congress  cannot  legislate  intelli- 
gently in  the  field  of  internal  security, 
nor  act  wisely  in  many  related  areas, 
imless  it  has   ui>-tr-date  and  reliable 
data.  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  always  de^re  to  act  upon  the  basis 
of  knowledge  rather  than  smiposition. 
Who,  then,  is  to  develop  such  information 
and  make  it  available  for  the  MemJaers 
of  Congress  if  not  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Seouity?  To  whom  will  the 
Congress  turn  If  it  does  not  equip  itself? 
The  executive  branch?  I  think  we  have 
had  sunple  demonstration  of  the  exercise 
of  executive  privilege.  For  many  and 
sundry  reasons  the  executive  branch  la 
reluctant  to  furnish  data  in  this  respect 
to  the  Members  of  Congress.  Thus,  It 
becomes  incumbent  upon  the  CcHumittee 
on  Internal  Security  to  furnish  that  in- 
formation which  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
desires,  and  wliich  individual  Members 
daily  demonstrate  they  desire  for  their 
own  assistance  and  for  the  aid  of  their 
constituents. 

During  1970  the  committee  furnished 
responses  to  1,057  requests  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  information.  How  is 
tills  information  acquired?  In  addition  to 
keeping  abreast  of  what  Is  being  written 
in  numerous  journals  and  periodicals,  the 
committee  investigates  and  makes  a  pub- 
lic record  on  such  organizations  as  the 
size  of  the  staff  and  available  funds  per- 
mit. During  the  91st  Congress  the  com- 
mittee investigated  four  organization*  of 
national  Importance:  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Black  Panther 
Party,  Progressive  Labor  Party,  and  New 
Mobe.  The  committee  favorably  reported 
three  very  significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion: the  defense  facilities  bill,  obstruc- 
tion of  Armed  Forces,  and  amaidments 
to  the  Emergency  Detention  Act.  The  de- 
fense facilities  bill  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  House  but  was  not  acted 
upon  in  the  Senate.  The  latter  two  bills 
did  not  receive  action  by  the  House.  In 
all,  30  bills  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

During  78  days  of  hearings,  investiga- 
tive and  legislative,  the  committee  heard 
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175  witnesses,  and  recorded  and  publish-l 
ed  8,150  pages  of  testimony  and  reportsJ 
I  think  this  must  be  considered  to  be  subH 
stanti&l  achievement.  I  can  tell  you  afj 
the  thousands  of  committee  document^ 
distributed  to  citizens,  including  Mem-« 
bers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  search( 
of  facts.  There  is,  of  course,  no  means  tq 
measure  the  ultimate  value  to  them  oi) 
of  the  ultimate  significance  of  their  im-( 
pressions  and  actions  upon  digesting 
these  facts.  The  list  of  publications  dur-i 
ing  1970  may  be  found  on  page  8  of  Re-i 
port  No.  92-160.  j 

I  too  feel  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
legislation  within  the  committee's  juris-j 
diction.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  vers! 
serious  consideration  to  a  number  of  pro-j 
posals  this  year.  For  example,  the  com-| 
mittee  has  already  authorized  and  held 
hearings  in  April  on  the  role  of  the  Sub-« 
versive  Activities  Control  Board  and  th4 
condition  of  the  Federal  civilian  em-* 
ployee  loyalty-security  program.  Thesa 
hearings,  begun  last  September,  are  ii^ 
the  nature  of  oversight.  It  is  expected 
that  a  number  of  weaknesses  and  deflt 
ciencies  will  require  remedial  legislation, 
The  committee  has  already  on  March  24 
favorably  reported  H-R.  820,  a  bill  t0 
amend  the  Emergency  Detention  ActJ 
The  committee  has  already  begun  hear-i 
ings  to  take  a  fresh  lot^  at  the  theorj^ 
and  practice  of  communism.  Still  othef 
hearings  contemplated  are  covered  In  mj 
letter  to  Chairman  Hays.  i 

The  funds  which  the  committee  is  re+ 
questing  will  be  necessary  for  the  stalt 
to  operate  in  a  professional  manner  and 
at  the  level  of  activity  established  in  tht 
91st  Congress.  As  a  mark  of  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  staff  now  operates,  | 
want  to  point  out  that  our  «itire  activi* 
ties  during  1970  were  reviewed  in  a  196* 
page  annual  report  which  was  verf 
promptly  filed  with  the  House  on  Feb* 
ruajy25,  1971. 

The  problems  in  the  field  of  internal 
security  are  becoming  very  complex.  Ju4 
dicial  decisiODS  have  impaired  the  effeel 
tiveness  of  a  number  of  significant  stati 
utes  and  have  declared  others  to  be  inf 
valid.  Dangers  and  threats  to  the  na^* 
tionol  security  are  not  being  reduced. 
They  are  instead  increasing  and  are  per* 
haps  more  serious  tlian  ever  before.  Th< 
civil  turmoil  in  the  United  States  at  th< 
present  time  may  be  judged  by  historf 
to  be  more  severe  than  any  we  have  ex'^ 
perienced.  "niere  la  a  great  prolifferatioi} 
of  subversive  organizations.  The  Con* 
greas  must  decide  and  by  its  vote  oQ 
House  Resolution  274  will  determine. 
Whether  or  not  it  desires  to  have  the 
full  capability  of  the  Committee  on  In* 
temal  Seciirity  to  analyze  legislative 
needs  on  these  important  Issues  and  t^ 
develop  facts  independently  by  invest!* 
gation. 

I  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  m| 
colleagues  for  the  full  amount  of  $670.f 
000  in  House  Resolution  274  to  insure 
that  the  Committee  on  Internal  Securitf 
can  continue  to  discharge  its  mandated 
responsibilities. 

If  the  amendmoit  of  the  committee  Ife 
adopted.  I  have  no  choice  except  to  dis» 
miss  employees  of  the  House  Commit* 
tee  on  Internal  Security. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  8  years  ago  I  went  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  not  at  my  own  request  but 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  late  Speaker  of  this 
House.  John  McCormack. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  me  additional  time?  I  am  a  little 
pressed  for  time.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  will  yield  me  the  additional 
3  minutes  as  originally  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  will  be  glsul  to  yield  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  an  suiditional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  me  at  this  time  an  additiorml  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  to  Chairman  Hays 
which  you  wrote  on  March  5,  1971,  giv- 
ing a  very  detailed  analysis  of  your  ex- 
penditures, and  so  wi — and  it  was  a  very 
well  done  letter — the  6-percent  salary 
increases  to  which  you  referred  would 
cost,  in  your  own  estimate  $25,793,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  letter. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  there  was  an- 
other 6-percent  pay  increase  in  1970.  af- 
ter the  committee  authorization  for  1970 
was  approved.  I  overlooked  the  preceding 
6-percent  increase.  It  is  my  estimate  that 
it  will  cost  at  least  an  additional  $50,000. 

I  refuse  to  3rield  any  further  at  this 
time,  because  I  do  have  a  statement  that 
I  want  to  conclude. 

Mr.  Speaker.  8  years  ago  I  went  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. This  being  a  small  committee  of 
only  five  members,  6  years  later  I  found 
myself,  by  reason  of  the  resignation  of 
one  member,  the  death  of  another,  and 
the  defeat  of  another  member,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Immediately  there- 
after I  asked  the  House  in  effect  to  abol- 
ish my  position  as  chairman.  I  submitted 
House  Resolution  89  which  set  up  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
That  resolution  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  305  to  79. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity is  given  investigative  and  oversight 
jurisdiction  over  activities  that  would 
overthrow  the  Government  by  force,  vio- 
lence, and  unlawful  means.  Is  there  any- 
one in  this  body — and  I  ask,  is  there  any- 
one in  this  body — who  will  stand  up  and 
dexiy — ^is  there  aiiyone  in  this  body  who 
denies  that  this  is  a  legitimate  legisla- 
tive responsibility?  Is  there  anybody  in 
this  body  who  would  deny  the  right  of 
Congress  to  inquire  into  the  financing, 
the  objectives,  the  numbers  of  organiza- 
tions that  would  destroy  this  form  of 
government  by  force,  violence,  and  un- 
lawful means?  This  is  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, and  it  is  a  responsible  and  neces- 
sary jurisdiction  if  this  society  Is  to  pre- 
serve itself. 

No  one  can  legitimately  dispute  the 
mandate  of  the  committee.  The  objec- 
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tion.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  go  to  specific  in- 
vestigations and  procedures  used  by  the 
committee.  I  am  prepared  to  defend  each 
and  every  one  of  those  investigations  and 
those  procedures. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
legislative  fight  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  national,  well-organized,  well-fi- 
nanced committee  originally  called  the 
Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC.  As  soon 
as  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity was  formed  that  committee 
changed  its  name  to  the  Committee  to 
AboUsh  HUAC-HCIS.  That  same  com- 
mittee has  undergone  another  name 
cliange.  I  think  they  call  themselves  the 
Committee  Against  Regressive  Legisla- 
tion. The  Members  of  this  House  have 
received  information  from  that  lobbying 
group  a  communication  urging  the  de- 
feat of  the  funding  of  the  committee  was 
sent  to  every  Member.  These  organiza- 
tions change  their  name  so  fast  that  it  is 
even  impossible  for  me  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  have  caused  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  some 
chagrin  by  tlie  statement  that  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  April  6, 
which  received  very  little  publicity  by  the 
Nation's  press  and  none  at  all  by  the 
eastern  press  until  the  NPAC,  the  orga- 
nization that  sponsored  the  demonstra- 
tion last  Saturday  called  a  press  con- 
ference to  dispute  the  statements  I  made. 
I  warned  the  Members  that  they  should 
look  at  leadership  of  NPAC  and  PCPJ 
before  they  publicly  supported  the  dem- 
onstrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed  out  in  the 
speech  of  April  6  that  Communist  ele- 
ments in  the  Nation  were  supplying  the 
principal  leadership  of  NPAC  and  PCPJ. 
I  revealed  that  four  of  the  five  national 
coordinators  of  NPAC  were  affiliated 
with  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  is  not  composed  of  ordinary  So- 
cialists like  Norman  Thomas  that  I  sup- 
pose a  large  percentage  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  believe.  The  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  are  the  Trotskyites  Commu- 
nists of  this  Nation.  If  you  will  examine 
that  press  conference,  not  one  fact  tliat 
I  stated  in  my  speech  of  April  6  was 
denied  by  NPAC.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  way  they  made  their  defense  was 
to  charge  that  I  was  engaged  in  Red 
baiting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  a  very 
trying  period  of  our  Nation's  history.  We 
have  witnessed,  particularly  since  the 
beginning  of  the  very  frustrating  and 
divisive  war  in  Vietnam,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  many  subversive  groups  that 
would  destroy  this  free  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  vote  today  will  determine  whether 
or  not  the  House  wants  to  continue  the 
fight  against  these  groups.  That  is  the 
issue  before  the  Hoxise. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  know  that  no  House 
committee  is  dedicated  to  the  aboMtion 
of  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. No  outside  force  influenced  the 
reduction  of  the  money  request  made  by 
tiie  Commitee  on  House  Administration. 
We  recognize  fully  the  position  of  the 
gentleman's  committee.  However,  I  did 
not  address  myself  critically  to  any  of 
the  issues  which  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
at  this  point. 

I  simply  said  on  the  floor  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  and  I  rer>eat  now,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  showed  us  a  Justi- 
fication for  the  amount  of  money  re- 
flected in  the  committee  amendment. 
The  gentleman  did  not  persuswie  me  for 

one  second 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,   I   yield   myself    1    additional 

minute.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  1  sidditional 
minute. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Ttie 
gentleman  from  Missouri  did  not  per- 
suade me  or  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  needs  all  of  this  extra 
money.  The  argument  here  is  not 
whether  one  is  critical  of  equal  or  free 
speech  or  anything  else.  The  argument 
here  is  simply  that  you  have  justified  the 
amount  reflected  in  the  committee 
amendment  and  no  more.  Nothing  you 
have  said  on  tiie  floor  has  indicated  to 
me  the  slightest  justification  for  any 
more  than  $450,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a 
very  enviable  position  for  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Unfortim- 
ately,  when  this  matter  was  being  voted 
upon,  and  I  was  called  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  appear  on  a  bill  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  I 
had  handled.  I  left  my  proxy,  which  was 
voted  against  the  amendment.  However, 
I  would  have  voted  for  an  amendment  to 
cut  some  money  f  nxn  this  oonunittee  had 
I  been  there. 

I  can  understand  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  is  in  a  rather 
unenviable  jxisition  as  clmirman  erf  the 
Internal  Security  Committee,  he  being 
attacked  from  the  ko(*s  on  the  right 
and  the  creeps  on  the  left,  and  he  is  sort 
of  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  ICHHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  I  will  yidd  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  and  I  say  this— that 
the  people  who  are  framing  the  issues 
for  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  internal  se- 
curity are  the  kooks  on  the  left  and  the 
kooks  on  the  right,  and  altogether  too  of- 
ten. Mr.  Speaker,  the  liberals  are  go- 
ing with  the  kooks  on  the  left,  and  the 


conservatives  are  siding  with  the  kooks 
on  the  right.  The  reasonable  people  are 
left  to  F^ck  and  choose  their  issues  as 
they  come,  and  we  are  losing  groimd  in 
the  fight  against  subversive  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genteman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  does  not  mean  in  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  of  coiurse  not.  You 
know  I  defend  the  Congress  at  all  times. 
The  gentleman  heard  what  I  had  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigsoi  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  kooks  or  creeps  in  Con- 
gress. I  think  every  Member  here  does 
what  he  does  because  of  a  sincere  belief, 
but  I  do  not  believe  you  could  argue  that 
there  are  not  some  kooks  outside  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
people  who  are  arguing  the  same  kind  of 
argxunents  outside  of  the  Congress  may 
not  be  kooks,  even  though  they  are  not 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  and 
I  meant  no  inference  about  anybody  in 
Congress. 

But  I  would  say  further  that  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  in  Congress  attack 
the  gentlemsin  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  here,  as  an  individual — they  may 
have  had  some  reservations  about  how 
the  committee  has  been  nm  in  the  past, 
but  just  let  me  proceed  for  a  minute  to 
say  that  I  have  been  here  for  a  long  time 
watching  this  committee,  and  usually 
voted  to  give  it  less  money  than  it  asked 
for. 

I  want  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichohd)  is  con- 
cerned, that  I  think  he  has  brought  more 
order  and  more  sanity  with  regard  to  the 
staffing  of  that  committee  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  You  may  not  agree  with 
what  he  does.  You  may  think  it  is  pretty 
bad.  But  you  ought  to  have  been  around 
here  in  the  days  of  some  of  the  previous 
chairmen — and  some  of  them  are  no 
longer  on  earth,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
talk  about  them — ^but  when  I  first  came 
here  it  was  a  lot  worse  than  it  Is  today, 
as  far  as  not  preserving  the  rights  of 
people,  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of 
people,  and  so  forth. 

What  I  really  want  to  say  here  is  that 
I  am  going  to  support  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  because  I  feel,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  have  to  go 
along  with  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, although  that  was  not  exactly  the 
way  I  would  have  had  it.  I  talked  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  I  told 
him  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  the  same  as  I,  or 
any  other  Member,  and  if  he  wanted  to 
flght  the  amendment  on  the  floor  that 
was  his  privilege.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not,  and  he  came  back  at  a  later  date 
to  the  House  Administration  Committee 
and  could  demonstrate  any  legitimate 
need  for  more  money,  that  I  would  do 
the  best  I  could  to  see  that  he  got  it. 


I  did  not  intend  to  be  here  today.  I 
have  delayed  my  departure  for  a  speech, 
and  I  may  be  late  getting  there  because 
I  felt  that  I  had  to  be  here  as  ciiairman 
and  say  these  things. 

There  is  one  thing  that  trouWes  me. 
If  you  have  a  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  hear  these  matters  and 
decide  on  them,  and  then  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  requesting  funds  can 
come  to  the  floor  and  overrule  the  deci- 
sion, I  would  be  in  the  position  I  think 
next  year  of  teUing  every  chsiirman  to  say 
how  much  money  he  wanted,  and  we  will 
just  put  a  rubber  stamp  on  it  and  give 
it  to  him. 

We  have  cut  other  conunlttees  this 
year,  but  we  have  told  every  one  of  those 
chairmen  that  if  they  flnd  out  that  they 
carmot  get  along  on  what  they  have  been 
given,  and  they  will  come  In  and  show 
that  they  spent  the  money  in  a  legitimate 
way,  and  that  they  need  more,  that  the 
committee  will  be  receptive  to  giving  it 
to  them. 

I  can  make  that  same  commitment  to 
the  gentieman  fr<Mn  Missouri.  If  this 
amendment  is  sustained  and  he  gets  a 
smaller  amount  then  I  personally  would 
be  receptive  to  giving  him  additional 
money  at  a  later  date,  if  justified. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  yield  me  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  they  asked  for  too 
much  money.  I  think  the  cut  was  too 
severe.  You  and  I  can  have  an  honest 
disagreement  about  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
told  the  genUeman  from  Missouri  and 
every  other  committee  chairman  that  If 
they  Justify  any  amoimt  that  is  at  all 
reasonable,  I  will  request  my  subcommit- 
tee to  report  that  amoimt.  If  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  supported,  and  I 
hope  it  is — the  genUeman  can  still  come 
In  at  any  time  at  all  to  present  his  Justi- 
fication for  additional  funds  and  I  afiure 
him  he  win  get  a  complete  and  fair  hear- 
ing. 

Over  the  period  from  1857  to  1970  the 
funds  authorization  to  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  and  before  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  ranged  from  a  low  of  $300,000  in  1964 
to  a  high  of  $450,000  hi  1970.  In  the  year 
1967  it  was  $350,000;  in  the  year  1968, 
$375,000;  In  the  year  1969.  $400,000  and 
in  the  year  1970,  $450,000. 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  justification  for  5 

cents  over  the  $450,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 

to  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 

thing  I  do  want  to  say — there  was  a  oan- 

troversy  on  this  fioor  and  it  took  a  long 

time  for  me  to  flnd  the  record.  It  turned 

out  to  be  back  ha  1968,  about  witneeses 

before  this  committee  being  paid  imder 
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contract  and  peiid  by  the  Congress.  I  n  - 
read  that  today  and  I  want  to  say  th4t 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  did  not 
know  that  that  was  going  on  and  he  was 
not  the  chairman  then.  The  staff  map 
who  did  it  was  sitting  here  on  the  floor, 
and  I  brought  the  matter  up  to  the  thefi 
chairman  and  he  turned  to  the  staff  man 
and  the  staff  man  said  that  it  was  not 
being  done.  Well,  I  knew  that  was  a  lie 
because  I  was  chairman  of  the  contracts 
subcommittee  and  I  had  inadvertently 
approved  the  contract.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  o£  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ne^^•  Jersey  yield  me  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yie^d 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  thUt 
I  can  shed  a  little  light  on  this  although 
I  Just  did  not  want  to  get  into  this.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  and  the  goitleman 
from  Missouri,  when  he  became  t|ie 
chairman,  dismissed  that  employee  aod 
that  matter  was  cleared  up.  I  just  wanted 
to  let  the  House  know  that  he  has  triad. 
in  my  opinion,  to  act  in  a  responsil^le 
manner.  I  can  assure  him  that  if  t4is 
thing  is  voted  through  the  way  it  is  and 
he  needs  more  funds,  he  will  get  a  receb- 
tive  hearing  later  in  the  session.         I 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman.  | 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentlemjm 
from  Ohio,  the  distingxiished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, for  yielding.  i 

I  wsmt  to  make  a  public  confession  lat 
this  time  that  I  took  issue  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  when  he  brought  tHat 
matter  before  the  House  because  I  hjad 
been  informed  that  that  had  not  hajp- 
pened  and  the  gentleman  is  correct  Ln 
stating  that  that  employee  is  not  a  st^ 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  now. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  I 
Just  want  to  say  again,  I  am  going  to 
support  the  committee  although  I  would 
not  have  voted  for  this  deep  a  cut  hiad 
I  been  there.  But  it  is  my  committee  and 
the  majority  wanted  it  that  way.  Again, 
I  say,  if  this  thing  stands  and  the  coin- 
mlttee  really  needs  more  money,  we  ^fill 
be  glad  to  give  them  another  heari|ig. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  con- 
sxjmed  9  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining?        

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ]>as 
32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinso»j>  . 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  irill 
the  gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  g^n- 
tlemam  from  California  for  a  imaiii- 
mous -consent  request. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaken  I 
■would  like  to  argue  strongly  against  any 
effort  by  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
cut  the  funding  for  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee. 


I  would  suggest  that  any  Member  who 
feels  disposed  to  reduce  the  committee's 
fimds  Often  his  eyes  to  the  situation  in 
America  today,  a  situation  which  de- 
mands careful  monitoring  by  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  Member  who 
feels  the  committee's  existence  is  imwar- 
ranted  take  a  careful  look  around  him 
today.  Let  him  look  at  the  offices  of  those 
Senators  who  were  invaded  by  the  so- 
called  "peaceful  protestors,"  individuals 
who  shoved  around  secretaries  and  threw 
red  paint  over  ofBce  walls  and  furniture. 
I  would  suggest  that  that  Member  take 
a  look  at  the  bomb  damage  to  our  Capi- 
tol, to  hundreds  of  public  facilities 
around  the  country,  to  the  headquarters 
of  major  corporations,  and  to  buildings 
on  campuses  of  our  great  imiversities. 
Then  let  him  tell  me  that  there  is  no 
problem  with  internal  security  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

We  are  not  talking  about  nonviolent 
marchers  and  protestors  any  more.  We 
tire  facing  a  direct  threat  from  a  coali- 
tion of  groups  whose  openly  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  the  capitalistic  system  to 
a  grinding  halt.  Down  with  the  establish- 
ment is  no  longer  a  hippie  phrase,  it  is 
becoming  a  literal  physical  threat. 

During  the  course  of  this  week,  we 
have  seen  the  cH?erations  of  major  gov- 
ernmental agencies  seriously  threatened 
by  physical  blockades  of  the  demonstra- 
tors. Thousands  of  people  are  dreading 
the  anticipated  "stall-in"  next  week, 
when  the  protestors  will  follow  up  their 
activities  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  by 
attempting  to  cut  off  access  to  Metropoli- 
tan Washington. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  consti- 
tutes sabotage  and  treason,  and  is  ex- 
actly as  dangerous  to  the  country  as  for- 
eign infiltration  and  sabotage.  The  net 
results  are  the  same — a  threat  to  our  in- 
ternal security  and  the  free  cw)eration  of 
our  system. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee  is 
the  agent  of  the  American  people  which 
meets  this  threat  and  takes  appropriate 
legislative  action  to  counter  it.  It  seems 
foolish  in  the  extreme  to  me  to  cut  fund- 
ing fcH-  the  committee  at  the  very  time 
when  the  need  for  ita  activities  is 
greatest. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yielded  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  as  outlined  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  is  entirely  correct.  I  should 
like  to  explain  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation in  the  committee.  A  motion  was 
made  to  strike  all  funds.  That  motion 
failed.  An  amendment  was  then  offered 
to  set  the  amount  of  the  authorization 
at  $450,000.  I  moved  to  amend  that  by 
way  of  a  substitute  which  would  reduce 
the  funds  from  $670,000  to  $570,000,  re- 
ducing the  amount  by  $100,000,  because 
I  recognized  that  there  is  some  fat  In 
the  proposal.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  that  the  amount 
was  high. 

I  think  the  proposed  cut  is  unreason- 
ably severe.  I  believe  the  committee  did 


make  a  case  for  some  amount  over  what 
they  were  given  last  year.  If,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  previously,  the 
committee  is  funded  only  to  last  year's 
level,  it  will,  in  fact,  represent  a  substan- 
tial cut  because  there  have  been  salary 
raises  totaling  12  percent  which  would 
come  out  of  this  authorization  and  that 
were  not  in  last  year's  budget. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time— 
and  I  would  like  to  so  inform  the  House- 
to  offer  any  amendment  on  the  floor  to 
reduce  the  amount  by  $100,000  as  I  of- 
fered in  the  committee.  In  other  words, 
if  the  bill  as  amended  in  committee  is 
voted  down  then  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  of  $670,000  is  restored. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  that  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  any  amendment,  because 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  said  that 
he  is  going  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  he  will  not  yield  for  any  amend- 
ment. If  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
would  yield  for  an  amendment,  I  think  I 
could  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
work  this  controversy  out.  But  I  do  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  that 
if  this  committee  amendment  is  adopted, 
I  shall  have  no  choice  but  to  lay  off— 
which  I  shall  do  immediately — discharge 
employees  of  the  House  Conmiittee  on 
Internal  Security,  and  we  will  take  the 
matter  from  there. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Just  as  long  as  the 
House  understands  the  parliamentary 
situation,  and  I  think  I  do,  if  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  voted  down,  then 
the  final  vote  will  be  on  the  full  amount 
of  $670,000,  and  we  will  vote  that  up  or 
down. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding  and  his  explain- 
ing the  parliamentary  situation  that 
occurred  in  the  committee.  Am  I  correct 
in  saying  that  this  particular  result  that 
we  have  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  for 
which  the  cliairman  has  expressed  some 
regret,  would  never  have  occiured  if 
there  had  not  been  proxy  votes?  It  is  an 
example  of  why  I  oppose  proxy  voting. 
Were  they  not  decisive  in  the  vote  that 
resulted  in  the  cut  that  has  been  char- 
acterized here  as  too  drastic? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  was  the  deciding  factor,  the 
proxy  vote,  because  most  of  us  were  there 
and  voting. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Thank  you.  For  the 
information  of  the  Members  an  account 
of  the  committee  action  and  the  deciding 
role  of  the  proxies  may  be  of  interest,  as 
follows: 

COMMrrTEE  VOTK 

After  conelderable  discussion  Mr.  Podell 
offered  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  entire 
amount  requested.  Mr.  Devlne  then  offered  a 
motion  to  table  Mr.  Podell's  amendment.  Mr. 
Abbltt  seconded  the  motion.  On  a  voice  vote 
the  motion  carried. 
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Mr.  Podell  then  offered  a  motion  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  $450,000. 

Mr.  Dickinson  then  offered  a  motion  to 
amend  the  Podell  proposal  to  read  $570,000. 
Mr.  Gray  seconded  the  motion.  This  motion 
failed  to  carry  on  a  record  vote,  9  ayes  to  10 
nays. 

The  next  vote  was  on  Mr.  Podell's  motion 
to  cut  the  amount  to  $450,000.  On  a  roll  call 
vote  there  were  11  ayes  and  7  nays. 

The  Committee  then  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ed ($460,000)  resolution  by  voice  vote. 

AUENDMENT  BT  MR.  DICKINSON  TO  SKDUCE 
AMOTJKT  TO  $670,000 


Hays:  Aye  (Proxy). 
Thompson:  Nay. 
Abbltt:  Aye. 
Dent:  Nay  (Proxy). 
Brademas:  Nay  (Proxy). 
Gray:  Aye. 

Hawkins:  Nay  (Proxy). 
Oettys:  Aye. 
Bingham:  Nay  (Proxy). 
Podell:  Nay. 
Annunzlo:  Nay. 
Mollohan:  Nay. 
(4  ayes.  8  nays.) 
Devlne:  Aye. 
Dickinson:  Aye. 
Cleveland:  Aye. 
Schwengel:  Nay. 
Harvey:  Aye. 
Veysey:  Aye. 
Prenzel:  Nay. 
(6  ayes,  2  nays.) 

AMENDMENT    BT    MR.    PODELL    TO    REOT7CE 
AMOtTNT  TO  $450,000 

Thompson:  Aye. 
Abbltt:  Nay. 
Dent:  Aye  (Proxy). 
Brademas:  Aye  (Proxy). 
Gray:  Aye. 

Hawkins:  Aye  (Proxy). 
Gettys:  Nay. 
Bingham:  Aye  (Proxy). 
Podell:  Aye. 
Annunzlo:  Aye. 
MoUohan:  Aye. 
(9  ayes,  2  nays.) 
Devlne:  Nay. 
Dickinson:  Nay. 
Cleveland:  Nay. 
Schwengel:  Aye. 
Harvey:  Nay. 
Veysey:  Nay. 
Frenzel:  Aye. 
(3  ayes.  5  nays.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  earlier,  I  said  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  jrield  to  any  Member 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  requested  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Hays)  to 
yield  for  an  amendment.  I  did  not  mean 
to  deceive  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer.  I 
want  to  read  it  to  the  House  as  the  Clerk 
may  have  trouble  with  my  handwTiting. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PODELL.  It  was  my  understand- 


ing that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
controls  the  time  of  the  debate.  It  was 
my  fuilher  understanding  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  debate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  said  that  he  would  yield  for 
no  amendment  to  be  offered  by  anyone 
at  any  time.  By  what  authority  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  now  chsuige 
the  applicable  rules  of  the  debate  in  the 
middle  of  the  debate? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  in  charge  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Perhaps  I  can  answer  that 
by  saying  the  gentleman  used  his  pre- 
rogative, which  is  not  only  reserved  for 
wom^i,  and  changed  his  mind — at  my 
request. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  I  yielded 
for  amendment  only. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right.  I  am  g<Mng 
to  read  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As 
soon  as  the  gentleman  mentioned  women, 
I  got  a  little  frightened. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  am  surprised  by 
that.  I  thought  that  was  the  last  thing 
on  earth  that  would  frighten  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  read  this 
amendment.  As  I  was  saying,  I  wrote  it 
down  in  a  hurry,  and  the  Clerk  might 
not  be  able  to  read  my  writing. 

I  propose  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  striking  out  "$450,000"  in  line  6  and 
insert.ing  "$570,000"  which  would  be  a 
cut  of  $100,000  from  what  the  com- 
mittee first  requested.  In  my  opinion 
they  can  get  along  with  that  amount  of 
money. 

PARLIAMENTARY     (NQUIRT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  the  amendment  now 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  be- 
fore the  House  for  its  consideration? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  htis  not  been  re- 
ported. It  has  not  been  offered,  so  far  as 
the  Chair  knows. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BT     MR.     HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now 
offering  the  amendment.  I  wanted  to 
read  it  so  that  the  Clerk  could  decipher 
my  writing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Hats:  Strike  out  "$460,- 
000"  m  line  6  and  insert  $570,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
sup>port  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Is  not  the  $100,000  cut 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  now  proposes 
the  exact  amount  of  a  cut  that  was  pro- 


posed by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DicKDJSON)  which  was  defeated  in 
the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  was  not  at  the  subcom- 
mittee meeting,  and  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Euoswer  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  PODEUj.  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enlighten  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  This  is  the  exact  amount  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  and  it 
was  defeated  overwhelmingly  in  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Perhaps  the  subcommittee 
will  now  consider  it  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  guess  we  had 
better  define  the  word  "overwhelmingly" 
for  the  benefit  of  the  House.  The  vote 
was  10  to  9;  that  is  pretty  dose. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  ft)eaker 

Mr.  HAYS.  Just  a  minute.  Tliat  was 
not  in  the  subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee does  not  have  that  many  mem- 
bers. That  was  in  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fnMn  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  It  was  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  vote  was  11  to  7.  llie 
record,  I  think,  indicates  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  press  has  asked  for  the 
poll  of  the  committee,  which  they  have 
a  right  to  under  the  new  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  I  told  them  they  could  have 
it.  They  asked  when,  and  I  said,  "The 
law  says  at  a  reasonable  time."  They 
wanted  to  Imow  when  that  was,  and  I 
said,  "About  the  first  of  June." 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  to  get 
some  kind  of  a  compromise,  so  we  can 
get  this  over. 

I  think  if  we  do  not  accept  this  cut, 
the  whole  thing  will  be  voted  down,  and 
the  committee  will  get  the  full  amount 
requested.  I  think  that  is  more  than  they 
ought  to  have,  more  than  they  can  use- 
fully utilize. 

I  have  agreement  from  the  minority 
and  from  the  chairman.  I  think  this  Is 
what  we  ought  to  settle  on. 

I  am  not  trying  to  Impose  my  will  on 
the  House.  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable 
compromise. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  compromise  very  read- 
ily. I  accept  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jnelding. 

One  point  has  not  been  made,  and  I 
will  take  1  minute  to  explain  it. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  helps  to 
assure,  I  say  to  my  fellow  Republicans  on 
this  side,  some  equitable  staffing  for  the 
minority  which  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible under  the  situation  had  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  stood. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  assist- 
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ance.  It  will  help  the  minority  to  ha^e 
some  stafBng. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemafi 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentlemajn 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  re- 
cently went  through  all  of  the  archives 
and  saw  there  before  me  the  files  of  750,- 
000  American  individuals  and  groups. 

If  the  Members  of  this  House  vote  for 
your  increase  today,  they  are  voting  fdr 
further  surveillance  by  this  House  Of 
Representatives.  They  will  have  mo^e 
Americans  on  3  by  5  cards  in  all  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Furthermore,  they  will  be  votlhg 
for  Government  agencies,  Federfcl 
agencies,  without  any  authorization  or 
any  valid  Executive  order  coming  in  thel"e 
every  day  aiKi  taking  this  information 
and  thereby  precluding  Federal  Jobs  f^r 
these  individuals.  Furthermore,  there  will 
be  a  continuing  impounding  of  lndlvl<l- 
uals  who  have  been  elected  to  this  Houje. 
The  staff  admits  in  a  very  secret,  heavliy 
impoimded  area  they  have  files  on  Mem- 
bers who  are  now  Congressmen  and  who 
as  Americans  were  deemed  by  these  pro- 
fessional or  unprofessional  people 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  answer  one  or  t'^o 
of  your  arguments.  | 

If  they  do  not  vote  for  my  amendment 
here,  there  will  be  $100,000  more,  even,  » 
do  what  you  say. 

I  am  aware  of  this  biisiness  about  Cot- 
gressmen.  I  suspect  that  if  you  could  get 
my  file  and  read  It,  It  Is  probably  the 
"worst  one  in  the  whole  bunch. 

I  am  aiso  reellstic,  Father,  and  I  will 
say  to  you  that  I  know  what  this  House 
is  going  to  do.  You  had  better  buy  r(iy 
amendment,  or  we  axe  goln^  to  have 
$100,000  more  than  what  I  am  even  sug- 
gesting. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  am  appealing  to  the 
reason  and  rationality  of  this  Hou$e. 
Many  of  us  have  deplored  the  survetl- 
lance  carried  out  by  the  executive  brandh. 
This  Is  surveillanoe  that  Is  xuiauthorlzed 
by  any  statute  carried  out  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  do  not  demetin  this  House  of  Repiie- 
sentatlves.  I  believe  when  they  undor- 
stand  these  facts,  they  will  vote  this  down 
and  say  that  we  should  not  be  in  tbis 
business,  and  this  conmiittee  which  so 
defamed  and  disgraced  the  House  over 
the  years  will  be  out  of  business.  Tljds 
will  give  to  the  House  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity today  to  bring  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives away  from  the  shadow  and 
shame  of  this  committee.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  only  thing  that  deters  them  Is 
Tftftr 

The  distinguished  gentleman  fr(im 
Ohio  says  he  knows  what  they  want! to 
do.  That  Is  because  they  are  still  subj^t 
to  this  fear  that  political  opponents  bapk 
home  will  say  that  they  are  soft  on  com- 
munism. The  time  has  come  to  rise  abqve 
that  and  to  say  this  committee  has  po 
place  In  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  former  hearing  room 
of  the  Caimon  Building  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  there  Is  a  very  large  tl- 
Ing  area  which  contains  754,000  3  b»  5 
cards  all  containing  the  names  of  Im  11- 


vldual  Americans  or  groups.  The  names 
of  these  754,000  Individuals  and  groups 
were  placed  on  these  cards  by  nameless 
employees  of  the  House  Internal  Secur- 
ity Committee;  they  extrsicted  the  names 
from  unspecified  magazines  and  news- 
papers which  alleged  that  these  individ- 
uals for  unstated  reasons  were  somehow 
a  threat  to  the  internal  security  of  this 
coimtry. 

Members  of  the  House  who  today  vote 
to  sustain  any  funds  for  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  vote  in  effect 
to  continue  the  surveillance  by  a  ccrni- 
mittee  of  this  House  over  the  lives  and 
activities  of  an  ever-mounting  number 
of  American  citizens. 

Any  member  of  this  House,  moreover, 
who  votes  to  finance  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  today  votes  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  a  large  but  imdisclosed 
number  of  Federal  agencies  to  inspect 
the  754,000  cards  and  utilize  the  infor- 
mation on  them  in  any  way  that  the  per- 
sonnel director  of  any  Federal  agency 
desires. 

In  the  recent  past  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee, 
took  a  comprehensive  tour  of  the  several 
ofQces  In  the  Cannon  Building  occupied 
by  the  staff  of  this  committee. 

In  all  candor  I  was  distressed  and 
frightened  by  the  following  disclosures 
made  by  the  highest  ranking  member  of 
the  49-mMnber  staff  of  the  House  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee : 

1.  Any  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  may  request  and  re- 
ceive a  complete  dossier  on  any  individ- 
ual on  whom  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  has  a  file.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  21 -page  single-spaced  document 
acquired  by  me  on  the  life  and  activities 
of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York 
City.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  HISC  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ban  on  publication  of  any  file 
acquired  by  a  Congressman. 

I  have  recently  asked  for  the  files  of 
several  other  individuals  and  expect  to 
send  the  material  to  them  in  order  that 
they  may  know  the  secret  file  maintained 
on  them  not  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice but  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

2.  In  addition  to  making  available 
any  file  to  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
the  staff  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  makes  at  least  the  informa- 
tion on  the  3-by-5  cards  available  to  of- 
ficials of  the  TJS.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  an  undesignated  number  of 
other  Federal  hiring  agencies.  It  is  not 
entirely  certain  what  use  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  makes  of  the  infor- 
mation acquired  in  this  maimer  but  it 
would  seem  clear  that  it  can  be  and 
probably  is  used  to  preclude  the  hiring  or 
the  upgrading  of  prospective  or  present 
Federal  employees. 

The  mere  maintenance  of  such  a  file, 
composed  of  raw  data  taken  both  from 
right-wing  journals  and  allegedly  Com- 
munist publications,  violates  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  a  bill  pending  before  this 
House.  H.R.  854.  the  Federal  Privacy  Act, 
now  cosponsored  by  at  least  114  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Federal  Privacy  Act  would  require  that 
the  Government  notify  an  Individual  If 


It  Is  maintaining  a  record  on  such  indi- 
vidual and  that  the  Federal  agency  with 
such  a  file  make  a  commitment  that  it 
will  not  disclose  Information  from  such  a 
file  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. In  addition  the  Federal  Privacy 
Act  would  require  the  agency  maintain- 
ing a  file  on  an  individual  to  maintain  a 
record  of  all  persons  given  access  to  this 
tile. 

The  114  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  cosponsored  the 
Federal  Privacy  Act  carmot  consistently 
finance  a  committee  not  merely  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  of  this  very 
House  of  Representatives  which  violates 
every  single  provision  and  guarantee  of 
the  Federal  Privacy  Act.  I  appeal  to  the 
114  Members  who  have  cosponsored  H.R. 
854,  a  group  which  incidentally  crosses 
party  and  philosophical  lines,  to  apply 
the  provisions  of  that  act  to  the  Congress 
itself  by  voting  today  to  deny  funds  for 
the  continued  maintenance  by  this  very 
House  of  more  than  700,000  secret  files 
whose  imreliable  information  is  made  in- 
discriminately available  to  all  Congress- 
men and  to  Federal  agencies. 

3.  There  is  a  special,  highly  secret  and 
strictly  impoimded  section  of  the  files 
of  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee where  the  files  of  Individuals  who  be- 
came Congressmen  are  kept.  The  c<Mn- 
mittee  insists  that  it  does  not  have  In 
its  active  file  any  dossiers  on  present 
Congressmen.  The  number,  however,  of 
persons  on  whom  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  did  in  fact  have  a  file 
before  they  became  Congressmen  Is  not 
disclosed. 

The  staff  of  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  has  informed  me  that 
not  even  the  nine  members  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  could  give 
to  a  present  Congressman  any  file  that 
the  committee  impoimded  upon  his  elec- 
tion. To  release  such  an  Impounded  file 
would  take  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives. 

If  the  files  of  HISC  are  wcHth  anything 
at  all  does  it  make  sense  to  make  them 
available  to  a  Federal  agency  when  this 
agency  is  thinking  of  hiring  a  person  who 
has  a  file  in  HISC  while  Impounding 
completely  a  file  on  a  person  after  the 
people  of  this  country  have  elected  him 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Any  Member  of  this  House  who  today 
votes  to  continue  the  msdntenance  of  the 
files  of  HISC  also  votes  to  perpetuate  the 
absurdity  and  hypocrisy  of  impounding 
those  files  of  allegedly  subversive  Amer- 
ican citizens  as  soon  as  these  individuals 
are  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Members  of  this  House  who  today 
vote  for  the  continued  funding  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  will 
be  approving  of  an  appropriation  which, 
at  least  in  part,  will  be  utilized  to  un- 
dertake a  study,  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  with  this 
Member  dissenting,  Just  yesterday  on 
April  28,  1971.  This  study,  unprecedented 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  committee, 
will  investigate  allegedly  subversive  ac- 
tivities of  Individuals  and  groups  who 
have  sought  to  mobilize  veteran.?  against 
the  military.  In  a  truly  incredible  13- 
l>age  document  issued  by  the  staff  of 
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HISC  to  Justify  this  new  adventure  for 
the  committee,  the  staff  made  it  clear 
that  it  intended  to  investigate  the  lives 
and  activities  of  virtually  any  American 
citizen  who  has  had  any  contact  with 
antiwar  agitation  inside  or  outside  the 
military. 

Aside  from  the  uselessness  of  such  an 
Inquiry  there  Is  the  added  complication 
that  HISC,  as  so  often  In  the  past,  hav- 
ing no  real  clear  jurisdiction  of  Its  own. 
Is  now  colliding  with  the  jurisdiction  and 
objectives  of  the  House  Ai-med  Services 
Committee. 

5.  Members  of  the  House  who  today 
vote  for  any  continued  apprcs>riations  for 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
are  voting  to  maintain  an  unauthorized 
snooping  and  rejxjrting  service  which 
provides  the  E]xecutive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment with  alleged  Information  about 
American  citizens.  There  is  no  authoriza- 
tion for  this  service  in  Federal  law.  On 
March  25,  1947,  Executive  Order  9835  did 
in  fact  direct  that  each  loyalty  investiga- 
tion of  a  person  entering  the  Federal 
service  should  Include  a  check  of  the  files 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

On  April  27,  1953,  however.  Executive 
Order  10450  which  superseded  Execu- 
tive Order  9835,  above  mentioned,  does 
not  mention  tiie  files  erf  the  committee. 
Despite  the  clear  exclusion  of  ttie  files  of 
tiie  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee by  Executive  Order  10450.  an  or- 
der which  is  still  in  effect,  the  staff  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  have 
continued  the  clearly  unauthcwlzed  and 
illegal  practice  of  allowing  the  executive 
agencies  to  continue  the  practice  initi- 
ated under  Executive  Order  9835  of 
checking  the  files  of  the  committee  in 
investigations  of  persons  entering  the 
Federal  service. 

Members  of  this  House,  therefore,  who 
vote  today  for  the  appropriation  for  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  con- 
done the  practice  unauthorized  by  law  or 
Executive  order  of  the  staff  and  person- 
nel of  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee making  its  files  available  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  the  Executive  branch  of 
Govenmient.  Those  who  vote,  in  other 
words,  for  the  continuation  of  HISC 
vote  to  perpetuate  the  system  by  which 
the  Executive  branch  gathers  ambiguous 
informatimi  from  a  committee  of  this 
Congress  and  thereby  besmirchs  the 
reputation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  utilizing  the  Information  which 
this  House  has  collected  from  unnamed 
sources  and  faceless  informers. 

I  submit  that  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tives  cannot  legally  and  should  not 
morally  continue  to  be  an  acccwnpllce  in 
this  deplorable  practice  allowed  by  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee 
despite  its  prohibition  years  a«ro  In 
Executive  Order  10450  on  April  27,  1953. 

HISC   DEFIES    175    TEARS   OI"   CONCEESSIONAL 
HISTOBT 

On  January  3,  1945,  Congressman 
John  McCormack  argued  vigorously  and 
cogently  against  the  establishment  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee as  a  permanent  body  within  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Congressman 
McCormack's  words  on  that  very  first 
day  of  a  new  Congress  are  worth  re- 
calling; 


I  hope  that  on  this  day  wo  will  view  this 
Amendment  from  the  angle  ol  reason  and 
from  the  angle  of  the  leglBlatlve  history  of 
the  very  body  of  which  we  are  members.  I 
do  not  know  when  In  the  history  of  our 
country  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  ever  provided  by  rule  for  a  perma- 
nent Investigating  committee.  Mark  what  we 
are  doing.  This  Is  not  a  question  of  estab- 
lishing an  Investigating  committee  to  Inves- 
tigate conditions  that  arise  from  time  to 
tilme;  It  Is  a  question  of  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
Standing  Committee. 

Congressman  McCormack  went  on  to 
note  that  the  action  taken  on  that  day 
of  January  3,  1945,  Involved  "a  vote 
against  the  procedure  that  in  150-odd 
years  of  constitutional  history"  Congress 
hsMi  never  established  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  nature  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Con- 
gressman McCormack's  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  defeated  was  not 
realized  when  the  Congress  in  a  vote  of 
134  to  146  adopted  the  motion  offered  by 
Congressman  John  Rankin,  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  disrepute  which  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has 
brought  to  this  House  through  all  of  the 
years  of  Its  existence  Is  too  well  known 
to  elaborate.  Congressman  Thomas 
O'Neill,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  on  February  18, 
1969,  stated  it  this  way : 

Through  the  years  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  brought  dis- 
repute to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
coverage  and  elevation  of  ridiculous  and  far- 
cical groups  has  not  enhanced  the  reputa- 
tion or  the  Influence  of  the  Congress,  but 
has  Instead  made  a  mockery  of  the  Impor- 
tant legislative  and  Investigative  powers  and 
resfKinslblllty. 

The  serious  and  meaningful  work  of  the 
Congress  Is  delegated  to  a  lesser  petition 
when  equal  standing  and  power  are  given 
to  a  committee  that  exposes  for  exposure's 
sake  and  glvee  priority  to  hearings  rather 
than  meaningful  legislation. 

Yet  we  have  allowed  this  Committee, 
which  has  only  dabbled  In  legislation  and 
completely  Ignored  Constitutional  guaran- 
tees, to  continue  unchecked  and  unabated. 

Congressman  O'Neill  stated  on  that 
day  that — 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  activities 
and  Interests  of  the  House  Un-Amerloan 
AcUvltles  Committee  rightly  belong  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  rules  of  the  Hovise  and  traditional 
practice  have  granted  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee jurisdiction  over  legislation  dealing 
with  espionage,  sedition,  crime,  and  punish- 
ment. The  always-too-vague  and  all-em- 
bracing Investigative  powers  of  the  HTJAC 
have   conflicted  with   that   jurisdiction. 

On  the  same  day,  February  18,  1969, 
Congressman  Edward  Boland  of  Massa- 
chusetts, recommended  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Congressman  Boland  stated 
that^ 

The  "past  record  (of  HTJAC)  in  this  area 
stands  as  a  shoddy  testament  to  abuse  of  the 
Investigation  prerogative.  But  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  this  Committee  makes  It  Impera- 
tive that  the  House  be  done  with  It  and  that 
Its  functions  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Congressman  Boland  went  on  to  say: 


Regrettably,  the  Committee  on  tJn-Amer- 
Ican  Activities  has  been  gulKy  Innumerable 
times  of  overstepping  the  legitimate  bound- 
aries of  Congressional  Inquiry.  It  has  exposed 
for  exposure's  sake.  It  has  Invaded  the  rights 
of  free  speech.  It  has  lead  itself  open  to 
disruptive,  chaotic  and  embarrassing  hear- 
ings by  calling  witnesses  and  attempting  to 
compel  from,  them  testimony  which  the 
Committee  knew  full  well  would  preclplUte 
recalcitrant,  anger  and  demonstration.  Too 
often  Its  policy  has  been  one  of  deliberate 
provocation  for  the  purposes  of  gaining  pub- 
licity. Too  seldom  has  Its  policy  been  de- 
signed to  further  the  legitimate  ends  of 
Congressional  Inquiry. 

Congressmsin       Boland       concluded 

that— 

The  history  of  the  Committee  does  not 
merit  Its  continuance. 

Members  of  this  House  are  today 
asked  to  make  a  decision  which  in  all 
candor  would  recognize  that  Members 
of  this  House  in  1945  made  a  mistake 
in  creating  a  permanent  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee.  Members  of  this  House 
are  also  asked  today  to  concede  that  the 
change  in  the  name  of  this  cmnmittee 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  262  to  123  by  this 
House  on  February  18.  1969,  has  really 
made  no  difference  In  the  activities  or 
acctwnplishments  of  this  committee. 

Members  of  this  House  have,  however, 
a  very  splendid  and  unique  opportunity 
to  cast  a  vote  today  against  secret  sur- 
veillance carried  out  by  unnamed  in- 
dividuals who  are  accountable  neither  to 
the  person  about  whom  they  inform  or 
to  the  authority  to  whom  they  report. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
opportunity  today  to  extricate  this 
House  from  the  shadow  and  the  shame 
of  the  files  In  the  Cannon  Building  of 
which  no  Member  of  this  House  can  be 
proud  and  of  which,  in  my  judgment, 
every  Member  of  this  House  has  reason 
to  be  ashamed. 

A  vote  to  continue  the  House  Internal . 
Security  Committee  cannot  be  justified 
because  of  any  legislation  which  it  has 
produced;  the  laws  which  this  committee 
has  proposed  or  enacted  during  the  26 
years  of  Its  life  are  Inflnitesmally  small. 
A  vote  on  behalf  of  HISC  cannot,  fur- 
thermore, be  justified  on  the  basis  of  any 
education  which  it  might  have  carried 
out  with  regard  to  subversive  or  Commu- 
nist elements  in  this  country ;  the  educa- 
tion and  the  literature  which  this  com- 
mittee has  issued  in  the  recent  past,  as 
always,  is  one  sided,  unimpressive,  un- 
documented, and  in  short  almost  useless 
for  the  scholar  or  the  public. 

A  vote  can  be  justified  by  a  Member  of 
this  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  only  because 
he  fears  that  his  vote  to  transfer  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  be  caricatured 
by  future  political  enemies  as  a  vote 
which  indicates  that  he  is  "soft  on  com- 
munism." How  long  must  Members  of 
this  Congress  be  subservient  to  this 
craven  fear?  How  much  longer  will  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  refuse  to  do  what  the 
Senate  did  years  ago;  namely,  place  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
A  vote  to  fund  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  means  inevitably  that  a 
number  of  Americans,  perhaps  a  large 
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number.  wUl  be  damaged  in  their  reputa- 
tion during  the  next  fiscal  year  because 
of  the  hearsay  evidence  of  a  derogatory 
nature  transferred  by  a  committee  of 
this  Congress  to  a  Federal  agency.  A  vote 
for  HISC  is  a  vote  to  continue  an  illegal 
and  unauthorized  practice  of  which  I.  Bs 
a  Member  of  this  Congress  and  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
am  ashamed.  I 

I  plead  with  you  not  to  vote  for  far- 
ther damage  to  come  to  the  754,000  par- 
sons and  individuals  whose  names  are  on 
3  by  5  cards  in  a  former  hearing  room  of 
the  Cannon  Building  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order.  The  Chair  must  admonish  ttie 
guests  of  the  House  in  the  galleries  that 
they  are  to  make  no  demonstration  !of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  any  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou^. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Houfee- 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  \»ill 
the  gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlembn 
from  Louisiana.  ! 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  would  simply  like 

to  say  that  the  eloquent  argument  JUst 
advanced  in  opposition  to  surveillance-  at 
least  on  occasion  is  without  value  be- 
cause I  €un  led  to  believe  that  it  ■vras 
because  of  surveillance  that  the  Justtce 
Department  Just  made  an  arrest  having 
to  do  with  the  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol, and  I  applaud  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whoi  it  comes  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  country  and  its  survival,  I 
say  we  muat  have  surveillance.  ^ 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemaji. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  point  out  two 
errors  made  by  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts. 

First  of  aU,  there  are  not  750.000 
names  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts did  not  see  750,000  names.  ^ 

Second,  there  are  no  flies  malntai»ed 
on  any  Member  of  Congress  except  One 
Member  of  Congress  and  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  yours  truly. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  my  good 
friend,  a  member  cf  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  HAYS.  Would  you  answer  a  qt|es- 
tion  for  me  right  there? 

When  you  became  chairman  there  were 
files  on  Members  of  Congress:  were  tliere 

not?  ' 

Mr.  ICHORD.  There  were  flies.  Those 
files  have  been  removed.  There  areino 
files  now  except  one.  I 

Mr.  HAYS.  Where  are  they?  \ 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  believe  they  are  in  Ithe 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  they  are  still  aroiind, 
then.  What  you  ought  to  do  Is  destroy 

them.  ,    ^, 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  they  are  not  in  the 

committee. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  from  Ma4sa- 
chusetts  would  make  the  statements  tjhat 
he  did  because  he  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  "I  am  seeking  to  collapse  the 
committee  from  within." 

But  there  are  no  files  maintained  by 
the  House  Committee  on  internal  s^u- 
rtty  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  observation? 
Mr.  HAYS.  If  I  have  the  time. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  What 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  said 
over  and  over  is  he  has  maintained  no 
files  on  Members  of  Congress.  And  yet. 
on  page  11181  of  the  April  21,  1971, 
CoNGRBssiONAL  RicoRD.  Senator  George 
McGovBRN  is  referred  to  in  a  very  derog- 
atory manner  out  of  the  flies  of  your 
committee,  and  then  on  pages  11192  and 
11195  material  from  the  committee  flies 
refers  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellttms)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  last  month  the  California 
Senate  decided  to  do  away  with  its  un- 
American  activities  committee  after  the 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate, 
Senator  James  Mills,  of  San  Diego,  dis- 
covered that  the  committee  maintained 
a  file  on  him. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  do  the  same  thing- 
eliminate  the  Internal  Seciulty  Commit- 
tee, for  the  California  reason,  and  for 
many  others. 

We  can  only  surmise  from  this  out- 
rageous disclosiure  that  each  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  may  be  included  in 
the  committee's  files  and  that  gossip  and 
innuendo  about  any  of  us  are  dissemi- 
nated on  a  worldvrtde  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  put 
our  House  in  order  like  California  has 
done  and  eliminate  this  committee.  It  is 
time  to  eliminate  the  committee  because 
it  is  a  hrfdover  from  another  age — from 
the  dark  days  of  the  McCarthy  era  when 
Americans  accused  other  Americans  of 
disloyalty  because  of  different  political 
opinions. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of  a 
legislature  in  a  democratio  society.  It 
investigates  members  of  the  public  to 
determine  if  they  have  said  the  wrong 
thing.  Joined  the  wrong  group,  or  at- 
tended Uie  wrong  meeting.  It  violates 
the  Constitution  because  it  asserts  the 
right  to  call  individuals  before  it  whom 
it  accuses  of  being  disloyal.  These  indi- 
viduals are  given  none  of  the  procedural 
rights  guaranteed  in  a  free  society;  no 
grand  jury;  no  right  to  know  the  specific 
charges;  no  right  to  counsel;  no  right 
to  an  Impartial  jury  and  neutral  judge. 
There  is  no  Indication  that  the  com- 
mittee has  changed  its  purpose  candidly 
stated  in  the  pest  "to  expose  individuals 
to  the  pitUess  glare  of  publicity."  It  re- 
turned to  this  practice  recently  in  its 
illegal  publishing  of  the  names  of  al- 
legedly radical  speakers  at  college 
campuses,  the  purpose  being  to  Intimi- 
date college  administrators  and  alumni. 
The  conunlttee  uses  a  large  portion  of 
its  funds  in  a  totally  unauthorized  man- 
ner  the  maintenance  of  a  data  bank 

and  free  reporting  service. 

I  refer  to  the  data  bank  as  "public" 
because  the  information  is  available  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs. 
The  Congressman  can  disseminate  the 
information  as  he  sees  fit.  In  addition, 
more  than   40   Federal   agencies   have 


access  to  the  files  with  no  apparent  re- 
strictions regarding  public  dissemination 
of  the  information. 

The  data  bank  consists  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dossiers  on  individual 
Americans  and  organizations.  Deroga- 
tory information  Is  collected  from  news- 
papers, magazines,  letterheads,  the  com- 
mittee's investigative  files  and  presum- 
ably from  unsolicited  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls.  I  do  not  know  if  attempts 
are  made  to  verify  what  is  put  in  the  files. 
What  is  clear  is  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  legislative  body,  is  main- 
taining an  unauthorized  snooping  and 
reporting  service,  providing  the  executive 
department  and  others  with  gossip  about 
American  citizens. 

In  recent  months  we  have  witnessed  a 
rising  tide  of  concern  by  the  American 
people  regarding  Government  snooping. 
Senator  Ervin's  hearings  have  alerted  us 
all  to  the  need  to  establish  checks  on  the 
Government's  reckless  use  of  data  banks. 
Indeed,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Caucxis.  Congressman  Old?  E.  Teague. 
working  with  Congressman  Koch  of  New 
York  is  sponsoring  a  Federal  Privacy  Act 
that,  if  enacted,  would  have  a  great  im- 
pact on  HISC's  data  bank.  Nearly  70  of 
our  colleagues  are  cosponsors  of  this  bill, 
H  Jl.  854.  The  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  in  the  Senate. 

The  committee  has  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  this  year  of 
$670,000.  a  substantial  increase  over  last 
year's  $450,000.  I  refer  to  this  request  as 
"additional '  because  it  is  in  addition  to 
approximately  $250,000  which  HISC  gets 
automatically  as  a  standing  committee 
of  the  House. 

But  these  two  sums,  totalling  nearly  a 
million  dollars  for  this  year,  do  not  begin 
to  cover  the  fantastic  annual  expendi- 
tiu-es  in  taxpayers'  money  chargeable  to 
this  committee. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
money  you  give  this  committee,  the  more 
you  burden  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Court  system  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  tedious 
and  usually  unnecessary  criminal  trials 
and  law  stilts. 

From  January  3,  1945,  to  the  present 
187  contempt  citations  have  been  voted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives;  174  cf 
these  came  from  this  committee  or  its 
predecessor,  the  HUAC.  Of  these  cita- 
tions. 142  failed  in  court,  either  in  trial 
or  on  appeal.  Just  think  of  the  money 
and  effort  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
forced  to  expend.  And  in  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  cases  the  actions  of  the 
House  were  not  supported  by  the  courts. 
A  distressing  example  is  the  Stamler 
contempt  citation  voted  on  October  19. 
1966.  There  is  no  way  to  count  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  this  case 
has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  in  the 
past  5  years,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
It  has  been  in  a  district  court,  twice  be- 
fore a  three-judge  court,  twice  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  twice  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives early  this  session  for  debate 
and  a  vote  on  the  scope  of  the  discovery 
to  be  permitted  the  Stamler  lawyers. 

The  Hentoff  case  is  presently  in  the 
court  of  appeals.  It  was  also  In  this  ses- 
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sion  the  subject  of  lengthy  debate  and 
legislative  action  in  the  House.  This  law- 
suit concerns  a  staff  report  issued  by 
HISC  entitled  "Limited  Survey  of  Hon- 
oraria Given  Guest  Speakers  for  Engage- 
ments at  Colleges  and  Universities."  A 
district  court  judge  found  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  serves  no  valid 
legislative  purpose,  consists  of  a  "black- 
list" of  persons  whose  views  are  consid- 
ered repugnant  by  the  HISC,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  first  amendment  freedom 
of  those  persons  named  in  it. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  judge  this  case. 
I  just  want  to  point  out  that  the  prep- 
aration of  this  useless  and  illegal  report 
is  typical  of  the  work  of  HISC,  and  if  you 
give  them  more  money,  you  are  asidng 
for  more  legislative  and  judiciary  con- 
frontations, more  lawsuits  and  more  mil- 
lions spent  in  futile  legal  wrangling.  One 
estimate  is  that  this  particxilar  case  has 
already  cost  the  taxpayers  between  $50,- 
000  and  $100,000.  This  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  hidden  costs  of  HISC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
resist  each  and  every  attempt  to  increase 
tlie  funds  for  the  HISC  and  to  vote 
against  the  appropriations  on  final  pass- 
age. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
information  in  the  files  reference  sec- 
tion is  public  source  Information.  These 
are  not  investigation  files.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the 
gentleman  from  California,  what  would 
be  the  result  of  all  this  furor  that  hM 
come  about  by  the  revelation  of  Army 
surveillance.  If  you  take  the  FBI  EUid  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
out  of  the  field  of  subversion,  you  will 
have  no  one  left  in  the  United  States 
looking  into  subversion,  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  State  gov- 
ernments do  not  have  the  authority  to 
deal  with  subversion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  yield 
further. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  refuses  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  this  much  time  and  did  not 
intend  to  bring  about  all  of  this  discus- 
sion. However,  there  is  an  old  saying, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  which  I 
was  trying  to  be.  However,  they  usually 
get  the  stuffings  kicked  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
the  House  is  called  upon  to  provide  funds 
for  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. House  Resolution  274,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, provides  $450,000  for  so-called 
Investigations  and  studies.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sums — approximately  $250,- 
000 — which  the  committee  receives  auto- 
matically as  a  standing  conmiittee  of 
the  House.  And  it  appears  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  handed  an  additional 
$120,000  by  virtue  of  passage  of  an 
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amendm^it  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  committee's 
predecessor,  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  the  House  has  sus- 
tained a  body  which  has  been  inimical 
to  the  civil  liberties  embodied  in  our  basic 
traditions.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  sus- 
tain that  committee — now  operating  im- 
der  the  rubric  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee — we  sustain  a  threat  to  those 
Uberties. 

This  is  a  committee  which  nurtures 
giillt  by  association.  This  is  a  commit- 
tee which  panders  to  a  paranoid  fear  of 
dissent.  This  is  a  committee  which  in 
blunt  terms,  does  a  disservice  to  America. 
And  until  the  House  ends  the  committee's 
existence,  the  House  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  allowing  that  disservice 
to  survive. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues, 
while  dubious  about  the  exercises  of  this 
conunlttee,  continue  to  sustain  its  exist- 
ence despite  their  doubts.  To  them  I 
would  say — if  the  affronts  to  civil  liber- 
ties committed  by  the  committee  are  not 
enough — then  look,  in  terms  of  money,  at 
what  this  committee  is  and  does. 

This  is  a  committee  whose  total  staff 
ranks  fourth  in  size  of  all  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House.  As  of  I>ecember 
31,  1970,  48  staff  members  occupied  po- 
sitions on  this  committee.  This  is  more 
than  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  whose  jurisdiction  ext«ids 
over  more  than  $70  bUlion  of  authori- 
zation. This  is  greater  than  the  staff  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Nation's  entire 
tax  structure  and  social  security  laws.  It 
is  more  than  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  whose  jurisdiction  encom- 
passes the  basic  Issues  of  law  and  or- 
der. 

A  chart  listing  the  staff  sizes  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  as  of 
December  31. 1970.  follows: 


Committee 


SUff 


Rank 


Education  and  Labor.. 

Government  Operations 

Banking  and  Currency 

Internal  Security 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Public  Works 

Armed  Services 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Judiciary 

House  Administration     

Science  and  Astronautics 

Ways  and  Means.  

foreign  Affairs 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Veterans'  Affairs  

Agriculture , 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

District  of  Columbia 

Rules 

Standards  of  Official  Conduct 


76 

1 

60 

2 

49 

3 

48 

4 

43 

5 

42 

6 

34 

7 

34 

8 

32 

9 

28 

10 

25 

u 

24 

12 

21 

13 

19 

14 

18 

IS 

17 

16 

is 

17 

12 

18 

8 

19 

5 

20 

If  the  committee  were  a  hotbed  of  leg- 
islative activity,  one  might  understand 
the  large  staff  size  and  its  enormous  ex- 
penditures, even  though  no  matter  how 
much  legislative  activity  was  occur- 
ring, the  committee's  very  existence 
still  could  not  be  justified.  But,  in 
actuality,  the  committee  is  virtually 
moribund,  insofar  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. More  than  20,000  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  the  91st  Congress;  it  is  in- 
credible, but  true,  that  the  grand  total 


of  29  bills  were  referred  to  the  Internal 
Security  Committee.  And  of  those  29,  22 
were  either  identical  to  each  other  or 
similar.  Thus,  this  committee,  staffed  by 
48  people,  had  referred  to  it  seven  sub- 
stantive pieces  of  legislation. 

Just  how  expensive  this  offensive 
boondoggle  is  is  seen  by  looking  at  the 
appropriations  and  expenditures  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  Both 
in  terms  of  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures, the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee ranked  sixth — receiving  an  ap- 
propriation of  850,000 — in  addition  to 
the  approximately  $250,000  it  receives 
automatictilly  85  a  standing  committee — 
and  spending  $820,871.24  of  that  ai^ro- 
priated  amount.  Thus,  each  of  these 
seven  sidistantive  pieces  of  legislation 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  just 
by  virtue  of  its  being  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, $117,000. 

•nie  figures  become  even  more 
astounding — and  I  commend  these  par- 
ticularly to  those  Members  who  con- 
stantly decry  the  expenditures  of  tax- 
pwiyers'  dollars — when  we  find  that  of 
those  seven  pieces  of  legislation,  only  one 
reached  the  House  floor.  For  that  bill, 
the  American  public  paid  over  $820,000. 
Finally,  I  would  note  that  that  bill — the 
Defense  Facilities  and  Industrial  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1970,  H.R.  14864.  which  passed 
the  House  on  January  29,  1970,  was  never 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

There  is  an  old  saw  about  throwing 
good  money  after  bad.  So  far  as  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  is 
concerned,  the  saw  must  be  modifled — 
the  House  continues  to  throw  bad  money 
after  bad. 

Following  are  charts  listing  the  ^pro- 
priations  for  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  the  expenditures  of  these  ai>- 
propriated  fimds  by  each  of  them. 

APPROPRIATIONS  • 


Committee 


Funding         Rank 


Government  Operations $1.7S0, 000  I 

Education  and  Labor 1.  S39, 200  2 

Panking  and  Currency 1.373.700  3 

BIblic  Works 1,073.000  4 

unterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 1.060,000  5 

Internal  Security 850,000  6 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 806,000  7 

House  Administration 800.000  8 

Science  and  Astronautics 715,000  9 

Judiciary     530.000  10 

Armed  Services 425.000  11 

Foreign  Affairs 350.000  12 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 310,000  13 

Veterans' Affairs.. 2S0.  000  14 

Agriculture 200,000  15 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 195.000  16 

District  of  Columbia 100.000  17 

Waysand  Means SO.  000  18 

Standards  of  Official  Conduct 20,000  19 

Rules 5,000  20 

>  Does  not  include  the  approximately  {250,000  each  committee 
automatically  receives  as  a  standing  committee. 


EXPENDITURES  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  i 


Committee 


Expenditures       Rank 


Government  Operations $1,729,043.39  1 

Education  and  Labor 1,371.359.02  2 

Banking  and  Currency 1.281,164.86  3 

Public  Works 1,072.370.99  4 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce...  1.012.243.65  5 

Internal  Security 820,871.24  6 

Post  Office  and  Civil  S«rvict.„ 763.047.46  7 

Science  and  AatronMtics 695,793.98  8 

House  Administration 620,325.01  9 

Judiciary 520.893.54  10 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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CwniiilttM 


Expenditurn 


tank 


AnMdS«rvic« »!??l?-5! 


Foreign  Affairs . 

Marehant  Manna  and  FisliafiM. 

Vattrana'  Affairs 

AgrlcuJIur* 

Mitarior  and  Insular  ASan 

Diatrictof  Columbia 

Ways  and  Means 

Saadardt  at  Olfidal  C«flduct — 
Rulai 


29S.S31.20 

285,611.41 

217,1«9.«2 

187.9S3.29 

161.269.73 

103.953.55 

18,992.41 

5,996.62 

2.851.37 
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I  Does  not  indude  the  approximately  K50.000  each  comi^ittee 
aotomaticallT  reeaives  as  a  standing  committee. 

What  Is  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  spending  its  funds  on?  Cer- 
tainly. 48  people  are  not  diUgently  work- 
ing on  legislation— that  is  demonstrable 
by  the  ludicrous  work  product  of  the 
committee. 

In  fact,  this  money  is  being  spentj  on 
hearings  whose  only  fimction  is  to  |us- 
tain  the  theme  of  guilt  by  association 
and  to  chill  dissent.  Only  yesterday,  the 
committee  voted — not  unanimously,  I 
should  point  out — to  conduct  a  study  of 
allegedly  subversive  activities  of  indirid- 
n^ia  and  groups  who  have  soughU  to 
mobilize  veterans  against  the  militliry. 
Let  me,  for  one,  say  right  now  that  toe 
majority  of  the  veterans— particuHurly 
those  organized  as  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War— who  have  com«  to 
Washington  in  recent  days  to  express 
their  opposition  to  the  war  have  denjon- 
strated  a  commendable  sincerity  land 
depth  of  feeling. 

The  committee's  money — ^money  pro- 
vided by  this  House — ^is  also  being  Used 
to  maintain  a  massive  system  of  ftles, 
which  are  not  only  being  used  by, the 
committee  for  its  arcane  purposes,  but 
by  the  executive  branch  as  well.  How 
the  House  can  condone,  even  if  Just  by 
silence,  this  situation,  is  bewildering  to 

me. 

Particularly  strange  is  the  opening  of 
these  files  to  the  executive.  In  the  t970 
annual  report  of  the  committee,  at  fage 
166,  it  is  stated: 

Some  25  departments  and  agencies  c4  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Include  a  search  of  eom- 
mlttee  records  in  their  security  prognams, 
under  Executive  Order.  During  the  past  year 
there  were  1,348  visits  to  that  section  by 
authorised  representatives  erf  the  I"e<leral 
OovemmMit. 

And  in  the  1969  annual  report,  It  was 
stated  that — 

(S)ome  25  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Include  a  s^ardh 
of  committee  records  In  their  security  [pro- 
grams under  Executive  Order.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  1,606  agency  visits  to 
the  flies  section.  , 

Of  com-se  there  were,  as  I  \mdersiand 
it,  numerous  inquiries  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, in  addition  to  "visits." 

I  find  no  authority  for  this  static  of 
affairs.  Rule  XI.  pcuragraph  27 (C*  o|  the 
House  of  Repreeentatives  provides  that 
committee  files  are  the  property  oil  the 
House  of  Representatives,  stating: 

All  committee  hearings,  records,  ilata. 
charts  and  flies  shall  be  Kept  separata  and 
distinct  from  Oongressional  ofBce  records  of 
the  Member  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, aad  such  records  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  House. 


The  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  himself  has  expressed  the 
view  that  he  requires  the  authorization 
of  the  House  to  release  files.  This  oc- 
curred on  March  2  of  this  year,  when  the 
House  was  ccHislderlng  House  Resodutlon 
264,  regarding  compliance  by  the  com- 
mittee with  a  court  order  for  discovery 
issued  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois.  At  page 
4585  of  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
chairman  stated : 

Under  the  privileges  of  the  House  no  doc- 
ument under  the  control  and  In  the  poeees- 
slon  of  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
by  the  mandate  o<  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice  be  taken  from  such  control 
or  possession  except  by  the  permission  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  ...  I  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ckjmmlttee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
release  these  documents.  No  Member  of  the 
House  has  the  authority  to  release  these  doc- 
uments without  the  permission  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

If  a  committee  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  comply  with  a  valid  order  of 
a  Federal  court  to  produce  files,  unless 
the  House  consents  to  that  compliance, 
how  then  does  the  committee  have  the 
authority,  in  the  absence  of  any  oetensi- 
ble  judicial  compulsicHi,  to  open  its  files 
to  the  Executive?  All  I  can  find  as  pos- 
sible authority  is  the  committee's  refer- 
ence in  its  reports  to  an  Executive  order. 
However,  an  order  of  the  Ebcecutive  has 
no  relevance  to  the  workings  of  a  co- 
equal branch  of  the  Government — the 
Congress.  That  Executive  order  is  no  au- 
thority for  even  opening  the  door  to  the 
committee  office,  let  alone  for  opening  up 
the  files  which  the  committee  holds  for 
the  House. 

The  committee's  filekeeping  function 
alone — forgetting  about  the  other  af- 
fronts of  the  committee  to  civil  liberties, 
forgetting  about  the  exorbitant  amounts 
this  committee  throws  down  the  pit  of 
repressive  intentions — mandates  the  de- 
mise of  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. 

But  let  me  continue,  suid  attempt  to  as- 
certain what  substantive  justification 
warrants  this  committee.  After  all,  I  sup- 
pose someone  might  make  the  claim  that 
seven  pieces  of  legislation  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  somehow.  If  the  contention 
follows,  however,  that  no  other  commit- 
tee could  do  so  and,  therefore,  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee  is  necessary, 
then  there  is  something  very  much  wrong 
with  this  House.  If  we  can  sit  to  decide 
the  most  complex  legislation  on  the  floor, 
certainly  we  could  devise  language  in  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  assure  that  this 
legislation  would  have  a  committee 
within  which  to  lodge,  without  having  to 
create  an  enormous  committee  just  for 
those  few  bills. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  House 
is  sufficiently  able  to  tend  to  its  own  func- 
tions. The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
does  have  jurisdiction  to  handle  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Internal  Security  Commitee,  and  that  Is 
the  final  nail  which  drives  the  fact  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  into  the  realm  of  ab- 
surdity. 


Let  me  briefly  outline  the  nature  of  the 
seven  substantive  pieces  of  legislation 
which  occupied  2  years  of  the  commit- 
tee's time. 

H.R.  384,  introduced  on  January  3, 
1969,  required  the  Attorney  General  to 
maintain  a  register  of  Communist-ac- 
tion, Communist-front,  and  Communist- 
infiltrated  organizations.  This  bill,  which 
has  been  Introduced  In  each  of  the  past 
several  Congresses,  has  never  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee.  Meanwhile, 
numerous  bills  concerning  subversive  ac- 
tiviUes  have  been  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

•B.R  959,  introduced  on  January  3, 
1969  proscribed  two  types  of  activity- 
obstructing  movement  of  military  per- 
sonnel or  supplies,  and  giving  aid  to  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  States  to 
engaged  in  armed  conflict.  Again,  tM« 
bill  could  have  been  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  an  almost  Identical  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  same  Member  In  the  89th 
Congress— H JR.  11864— was  referred  to 
that  committee. 

HR  11731  made  Federal  offenses  of 
acts  on  college  campuses— acts  which 
actually  should  be  handled  by  local  law 
enforcement.  The  bill  proscribed  acts  of 
force,  threats  of  such  acts,  occupying  of 
buildings,  and  "any  other  overt  act  in 
violation  of  any  provision  of  law  or  any 
duly  adopted  rule  or  regulation  promul- 
gated by  appropriate  administrative  au- 
thority of  such  federally  assisted  insti- 
tution" willfully  committed  with  intent 
to  prevent,  obstruct,  or  interfere  with  the 
orderly  administration  or  operation  of  a 
federally  assisted  insUtution.  This  is  an- 
other bill  which  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  never  reported  out.  Again, 
similar  bills  in  the  91st  Congress  such 
as  HJl  10940  and  H.R.  13842.  which 
would  "prohibit  the  disruption  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  federally  as- 
sisted educational  institutions,"  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

HR  11825,  along  with  15  other  simi- 
lar or  Identical  bills,  provided  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Einergency  Detention  Act 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  A  so-called  compromise  bill— 
H  R  19163 — was  Introduced  by  the  com- 
mittee chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  following  hearings  on  the  re- 
peal legislation.  The  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation—both the  bills  originally  Intro- 
duced for  complete  repeal,  and  the  so- 
called  compromise  produce— were  clear- 
ly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  demonstrated  by  that  com- 
mittee's holding  hearings  this  year  on 
virtually  the  same  legislation  to  rep^ 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act.  Both  the 
Internal  Security  bill  and  the  Judiciwy 
Committee  bill  have  been  reported  out 
of  committee  In  this  Congress,  and  are 
currently  lodged  In  the  Rules  Committee. 
HJl.  14864,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  January  29,  1970,  was  entiUed 
the  Defense  Facilities  and  Industrial 
Security  Act  of  1970.  The  Washington 
Post  well  characterized  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  its  editorial  of  January  29: 

Belhlnd  this  malevolent  and  maladroit 
piece  of  leglslaUon  lies  the  mdsconoeptloo 
that  lay  behind  the  McCarthy  hysteria  of  Hi* 
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I960's — the  misconception  that  the  way  to 
ptomote  national  security  is  to  mlstruBt  all 
Americans  and  to  Judge  their  sultabUlty  for 
anployment  in  terms  of  the  conventionality 
ot  their  Ideas. 

Again,  this  Wll  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
were  other  bills — such  as  H.R.  16554 — 
which  made  unlawful  certain  acts  which 
<*tensibly  fomented  domestic  disorder. 

HJi.  18204.  introduced  on  June  6,  1970, 
provided  that  under  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  the  attorney  general  of 
t,  State  or  Commonwealth  would  have 
the  power  to  initiate  cases  before  the 
aijversive  Activities  Control  Board — an 
attempt  to  provide  some  excuse  for  the 
continued  existence  of  that  moribund 
body.  This  was  another  bill  which  was 
never  reported  out  of  committee,  and 
which  could  have  been  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  was  HH.  725. 
a  bill  concerned  with  strengthening  In- 
ternal security. 

la  sum,  it  is  clear  that  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  is  an  alba- 
tross around  the  figurative  neck  of  this 
body — an  albatross  which  we  could  easily 
(jrop  by  terminating  this  committee's 
mandate  and  its  money.  The  committee 
serves  virtually  no  legislative  function. 
It  serves  no  legitimate  function.  Its  con- 
tinued existence  is  an  affront  to  civil 
lU)erties. 

Each  year  until  this  one  Its  budget  has 
increased.  In  1967,  the  House  appro- 
priated $350,000  for  HUAC ;  In  1968,  the 
figure  rose  to  $375,000.  In  1969,  HUAC's 
successor — the  present  Internal  Security 
Committee— received  $400,000.  Last  year, 
the  figure  rose  to  $450,000.  Today,  House 
Resolution  274,  as  amended  by  the  House 
AdministratiMi  Committee,  provides 
$450,000.  It  may  be  that  an  additional 
$120,000  will  be  added  today  on  the  fioor. 
Yet,  while  bad  money  follows  bad.  the 
basic  nature  and  purposes  of  this  com- 
mittee persevere — hostility  toward  civil 
llberUes  the  spread  of  the  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation, and  the  attempt  to  chill  dissent. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  should 
be  defeated,  as  the  first  step  in  the  total 
dissolution  of  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee — a  blot  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  upon  America. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  concerning  the  1971  budget  request 
of  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee for  $670,000.  This  Is  supplemental  to 
the  sum  of  approximately  $250,000  which 
the  conmiittee  receives  automatically  as 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Ideally,  the  burden  of  proof  of  need  for 
these  funds  should  He  with  the  body 
mttklng  the  request.  It  should  be  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee 
which  bears  the  responsibility  for  clearly 
demonstrating  that  Its  request  for  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  is  financially 
sound,  within  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Congress,  and  contributory  to  the  prog- 
ress and  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Can  the  Internal  Secvuity  Committee 
Wovlde  one  sound  reason  why  it  should 
be  funded  again  this  year?  I,  for  one, 
have  seen  no  proof  of  its  positive  fimc- 
iioa.  Its  negative  achievements  are. 
however,  abundanUy  clear.  In  the  past 
25  years  of  Its  existence  as  a  standing 


committee.  Its  legislative  record  has  been 
practically  blank.  It  has  spent  more  than 
$7  million,  to  ferret  out  of  every  nook 
and  cranny,  what  it  sees  as  Communist 
threats.  It  has  labored  to  expose,  harass, 
and  discredit  Innumerable  organizations, 
none  of  which  could  be  seriously  con- 
sidered a  substantial  threat  to  our 
Government.  When  It  was  most  effective 
In  the  1950's  HUAC-HISC  Irreparably 
damaged  the  reputations,  careers  and 
private  lives  of  coimtless  American  citi- 
zens, and  fostered  a  pervading  atmos- 
phere of  fear  and  suspicion  in  our  society. 
It  hsis  tied  up  the  courts  with  more  than 
130  cases,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
which  have  resulted  in  convictions,  and 
even  the  convictions  were  only  for  con- 
tempt or.  In  two  cases,  for  perjtiry. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  committee's  efforts,  no  single 
p>erson  h&e  been  convicted  of  substantive 
crimes  and  threats  which  the  committee 
has  claimed  to  Investigate  such  as 
espionage,   sabotage,    and   insurrection. 

Thus,  as  a  legislative  unit  the  Com- 
mittee indisputably  has  been  a  fiasco, 
producing  no  legislation  in  the  past  years 
which  could  not  have  emanated  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  another  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.  As  an  investiga- 
tive unit,  surely  the  best  that  can  be 
ssdd  Is  that  It  \s  Immeasureably  less  ef- 
ficient than  the  numerous  agencies  such 
as  the  FBI,  which  concern  themselves 
totally  with  the  goal  of  domestic  secu- 
rity. As  a  self-styled  quasi-judiciary  unit, 
It  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  latter  day  Star 
Chamber.  And,  as  a  mechanism  for  warn- 
ing the  public  of  dangers  to  Its  security, 
surely  it  has  propagated  more  fiction 
than  truth.  It  has  contributed  all  too 
substantially  to  the  divlsiveness  In  our 
society,  and  to  the  anU-Communlst 
paranoia  which  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  our  counterproductive  foreign 
policy  during  the  past  25  years. 

The  dominant  theme  of  the  committee 
throughout  Its  tumultuous  history  has 
been  one  of  abuse — abuse  of  legislative 
authority,  abuse  of  citizen  rights,  abuse 
of  information  and  abuse  of  fundamental 
American  beliefs  and  Ideals. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  this 
abuse.  I  wish  today  merely  to  stress  the 
committees  repressive  and  harmful  In- 
fiuence  in  three  areas — foreign  policy, 
civil  rights,  and  congressional  responsi- 
bility. 

As  America  In  the  1950*8  arrogated  to 
Itself  the  role  of  policeman  of  the  world, 
so  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  arrogated  to  Itself  the  paral- 
lel role  of  policeman  of  "Americanism" 
at  home.  Its  existence  was  predicated  on 
the  myopic  smd,  I  believe.  Irrational  vi- 
sion, which  became  so  popular  In  the 
1940's  and  1950'8.  of  a  vrorld  threatened 
by  monolithic  communism. 

That  international  vision  led  to  the 
destructive  belief  that  domestic  dissent, 
eepecisdly  radical  dissent,  was  more 
dangerous  to  America  than  the  commit- 
tee's own  desecration  of  such  cherished 
ideals  as  freedom  of  speech;  freedom  of 
association,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  assembly.  The  Committee 
pilloried  a  succession  of  often  decent 
Americans,  limocuous  dissenters,  and 
others   who   failed  to   conform   to   its 


narrowminded  Nislon  of  what  it  means 
to  be  an  American.  By  its  narrow  defini- 
tion of  the  bounds  of  reasonable  dissent, 
the  committee  contributed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  a  fundamental  and  legitimate 
questioning  of  the  premises  of  American 
foreign  policy,  and  thereby  helped  to  per- 
petuate a  policy  which  Increasingly  ap- 
pears very  cosUy,  unlikely  of  success,  and 
at  times,  as  In  Southeast  Asia,  Immoral. 

It  Is  precisely  this  rhetorical,  defen- 
sively uncritical  and  self-righteous  pos- 
turing regarding  our  foreign  policy  that 
has  kept  the  blinders  on  a  generation 
of  Americans.  It  was  rdatively  easy,  for 
example,  for  many  of  us  to  recognize, 
as  did  then  Majority  Leader  Lyiulon  B. 
Johnson  in  1954.  that  the  French  were 
engaged  in  a  colonial  white  man's  war 
in  Indochina.  But  in  our  self-protected 
image  of  our  own  conduct,  fostered  by 
HUAC-HISC,  it  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered subversive  to  suggest  that  per- 
haps America  has  been  pursuing  a  singu- 
lar course. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  only  a  handful  of  men 
with  incredible  courage  and  moral  con- 
viction spoke  out  against  our  policy.  They 
now  have  been  joined  by  millions  of 
Americans  who  strenuously  protest  our 
tragically  misguided  Involvement  In  that 
part  of  the  world.  These  Americans  have 
reclaimed  their  right  to  dissent.  Although 
they  regard  HUAC-HISC  with  ridicule, 
as  an  innocuous  and  Irrelevant  arm  of 
Congress  and  although  they  no  longer 
fear  Its  subpena,  HUAC-HISC  remains 
a  symbolic  threat  to  their  right  to  dis- 
sent— one  which  I  cannot,  In  good  con- 
science, support. 

If  we  wish,  In  the  near  future,  to  come 
to  a  significant  reappraisal  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  In  Asia,  then 
we  must  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
those  who  advocate  such  a  reappraisal 
cannot  be  labeled  im-American.  as  they 
have  In  the  past. 

HUAC-HISC  not  only  has  operated  to 
maintain  an  Inept  foreign  policy,  it  has 
promoted  Internal  insecurity  In  our  Na- 
tion. This  has  been  notable,  since  the 
fsiteful  days  of  its  Inception,  In  the  area 
of  race  relations.  The  committee  has 
played  a  historic  role  in  reinforcing  and 
promoting  prejudice,  discrimination  and 
racial  p)ersecutiOTi.  DirecUy  and  Indirect- 
ly It  has  impeded  the  movement  for 
equality  and  it  continues  to  pose  a  threat 
of  repression. 

Black  Americans  remember  that  dur- 
ing the  clvU  rights  movement  of  the 
1960's  the  committee  knowingly  or  im- 
wlttingly  buoyed  reactionary  efforts  in 
the  South  to  suppress  the  legitimate 
struggle  for  equal  rights  under  the  law. 
Black  Americans  know  something  about 
the  use  of  raw  imevaluated  data  from 
HUAC-HD3C  files  to  defame  civil  rights 
leaders;  something  about  the  "littie 
HUAC"  committees  which  were  formed 
In  several  State  legislatures  to  uncover 
Communist  infiuences;  something  about 
the  attacks  on  civil  rights  organizations, 
such  as  the  Atlanta  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  using  HUAC- 
HISC  information  to  substantiate 
charges  of  Communist  infiltration.  Black 
Americans  know  something  about  the 
1963  effort  of  a  Southern  Congressman 
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to  bring  dishonor  to  the  NAACP  and  de- 
feat to  pending  civil  rights  legislatioa  by 
reading  into  the  Congressional  Record 
pejorative  quotes  from  HUAC-KISC 
dossiers  on  leading  black  and  wihite 
rights  activiste. 

Black  Americans  know  that  llOyOOO 
Americaiis  of  Japanese  descent  vere 
wrenched  from  their  homes  and  Incar- 
cerated In  detention  camps  during  the 
Second  World  War.  They  also  know  that 
no  German-Americans  or  Italian-Amer- 
icans were  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. Although  this  tragedy  occurred  as 
a  restilt  of  an  executive  action,  it  waa  the 
Congress  that  provided  by  law  for  a  pos- 
sible repeat.  By  the  passage  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950,  over  the  veto  of 
the  President,  the  Congress  gave  cred- 
oice  to  the  nightmares  of  a  future  romnd- 
ing-up  of  undeslreable  citizens.         | 

Bills  to  repeal  the  Emergency  Delten- 
tion  Act  have  been  referred  to  HUAC- 
HISC  since  1968,  but  they  have  never 
been  reported  out.  Rather,  last  se$sion 
after  extensive  hearings,  the  committee 
favorably  reported  out  Its  own  bil^  for 
consideration,  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  glosses  over  its  evil  content  with  a 
transparent  sheen  of  respectability. 

Bl8u:k  middle-class  Americans  stiU  are 
uneasy  about  the  charges  by  Black  mili- 
tants in  1967,  that  detention  camps  were 
being  prepared  for  ghetto  rioters.  The 
emphatic  rebuttals  by  civil  rights  leaders 
and  government  officials,  that  these 
charges  were  false  rumors,  were  severely 
undercut  by  the  committee.  HXJAC- 
HISC,  in  this  period  of  racial  turmoil, 
gave  fuel  to  the  Are  and  unwarranted 
credibilitv  to  the  militant  claims.  In  Its 
May,  1968  report,  "Guerilla  Warfare  Ad- 
vocates in  the  United  States,"  it  sug- 
gested, among  other  outrageous  pro- 
posals, the  use  of  detention  centers,  pro- 
vided for  the  McCarran  Act,  "fot  the 
temporary  Imprisonment  of  wa^ng 
guerillas."  I 

This  is  only  one  case  In  which  public 
leaders  have  been  obliged  to  undo  severe 
damage  done  by  the  committee.  Refer- 
ring to  the  HUAC-HISC  report,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Evening  Star  of  Mi^y  17, 
M68  stated: 

It  Is  doubtful  that  any  enemy  agetit  In- 
tent on  sowing  the  see<ls  of  discord  an|l  vio- 
lence in  American  society,  could  not^  have 
done  a  better  Job  than  HUAC  has  done  in 
this  Instance. 

Black  Americans  have  demanded  and 
will  continue  to  demand  their  rightful 
place  in  society.  All  but  a  handful  are 
peacefully  struggling  within  the  sj?st«n 
to  achieve  their  constiutional  rightp  and 
civil  liberties.  They  know  that  what  they 
are  doing  is  right.  And  yet  black  Aaneri- 
cans  also  know  that  any  minority  Which 
wants  change  faster  than  the  concensus 
is  a  threat  to  the  status  quo.  as  narrowly 
conceived.  Such  threats  have  been  capi- 
talized on  in  the  past  by  the  committee. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  the 
HUAC-HISC  might  again  use  its  alnisive 
power  in  the  future  to  frustrate  this  sort 
of  legitimate  challenge  to  the  slow  pace 
of  change  sanctioned  by  the  committee. 

Jxist  as  those  advocating  a  chatige  In 
our  foreign  policy  must  be  guaranteed 
their  constitutional  rights  to  dlssfnt,  so 
those  demcmding  racial  equality  land  a 


fundamental  chsoige  in  our  attitudes  and 
policies  at  home  must  also  be  protected. 
HUAC-HISC  symbolizes  a  threat  to  this 
protection. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
question  of  congressional  responsibility 
and  complicity.  Would  the  Congress  to- 
day vote  such  a  committee  into  exist- 
ence? I  think  not.  And  yet  for  the  past 
25  years,  it  dutifully  has  voted  to  con- 
tinue and  increase  HUAC-HISC  appro- 
priations, with  apptu^ntly  little  substan- 
tive justification. 

Are  we  also  intimidated  by  the  false 
pwwer  of  the  committee,  or  do  we  un- 
equivocally support  its  goals?  Do  we 
grant  it  funds  because  its  activities  just- 
ify its  huge  budget  or  are  we  stymied  by 
inertia  and  the  desire  not  to  rock  the 
boat?  These  questions  must  be  answered. 

The  committee  appears  to  have  been 
instituted  out  of  fear  and  intimidation. 
It  was  made  a  standing  committee  on 
the  first  day  of  the  79th  Congress  by  a 
skillful  parliamentary  maneuver,  an 
amendment  to  the  House  rules.  Although 
the  amendment  lost  on  the  initial  voice 
vote,  it  passed  208-186  when  a  rollcall 
was  demanded.  Thus,  it  seems  that  by 
1945,  the  committee  had  already  defined, 
even  for  the  Congress,  the  meaning  of 
un-American.  It  would  have  been  un- 
American  to  be  on  record  as  having  voted 
against  the  committee. 

President  Truman  once  said: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
l3  the  meet  Un-Amcrlcan  thing  In  America. 


I  find  it  shocking  that  this  body  has 
not  confronted  his  statement  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility either  to  fully  justify  the  ex- 
istence of  HUAC-HISC,  or  to  terminate 
its  mandate.  And  yet  annually,  we  sweep 
his  statement  imder  the  rug,  and  annu- 
ally, we  tend  to  grant  the  committee's 
every  wish. 

The  Rules  Committee,  for  example,  has 
bottled  up  legislation  first  proposed  by 
a  committee  opponent  in  1959,  to  abolish 
the  committee  or  to  transfer  it  to  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
And  yet,  that  same  Rules  Committee,  in 
1969  considered  and  favorably  reported 
out  the  HUAC  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 89,  changing  the  committee's  name 
and  broadening  its  mandate. 

Similarly,  just  last  month,  we  sup- 
ported the  committee's  refusal  to  comply 
with  a  Federal  court  discovery  order,  rel- 
ative to  the  Stamler  case.  By  approving 
House  Resolution  264.  we  denied  the  de- 
fendants evidence  which  the  Federal 
court  indicated  was  crucial  to  their  case. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  House  Reso- 
lution 9,  passed  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  92d  Congress,  authorized  the  com- 
mittee and  all  other  committees,  to  c<wn- 
ply  with  court  orders. 

Although  we  are  outraged  by  the  dis- 
closure that  the  Army  compiled  files  on 
American  citizens,  including  some  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  we  silently  tol- 
erate the  widespread  use  of  the  mumbo- 
jumbo  HUAS-HISC  files  by  individuals, 
organizations,  businesses,  and  Govern- 
ment departments. 

It  is  not  enough  to  condemn  the  com- 
mittee's actions  in  the  privacy  of  our 
offices.  It  is  not  enough  to  deplore  among 


ourselves  Its  violations  of  constitution- 
ally gviaranteed  rights.  It  is  not  enough 
to  apologize  for  the  embarrassment  it 
has  caused  the  Congress.  So  long  as  we 
continue  to  approve  its  requests  for  ap- 
propriations we  are  its  indirect  accom- 
plices. 

It  is  a  House  committee  and  it  is, 
therefore,  our  responsibility  to  answer  to 
constituents  whose  freedoms  are  stifled 
because  of  HUAC-HISC's  ominous  pres- 
ence. It  is  our  responsibility  to  explain 
to  them  why  we  propose  in  1971,  to  spend 
$670,000  to  provide  for  an  investigratioo 
of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  communism,  in- 
stead of  to  provide  for  the  constructl<Mi 
of  new  schools  or  low-cost  housing  units, 
or  for  medical  school  scholarships  and 
food  for  the  hungry.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
explain  these  priorities. 

It  is  the  genius  of  America  that  it  can 
tolerate  a  wide  variety  of  dissent  and 
can  allow  the  full  exercise  of  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  freedoms.  It  is  only 
when  we  question  the  strength  of  our 
guiding  principles  that  our  national  pur- 
pose is  jeopardized. 

The  committee  was  first  proposed  for 
a  cause  many  at  the  time,  found  just.  It 
was  originally  conceived  of  as  a  means 
to  curb  rightwing  infiuence  and  investi- 
gate pro-Nazi  propaganda  in  the  1930*8. 
In  retrospect,  we  can  know  the  most  seri- 
ous implications  of  institutionalizing  the 
repression  of  dissent,  no  matter  how 
worthy  the  cause  might  seem  at  the  time. 
As  Justice  Hugo  Black  stated  in  1961 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  on  the  Wilk- 
inson case. 
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This  country  was  not  built  by  men  who 
were  afraid  and  It  cannot  be  preserved  by 
such  men.  Our  constitution.  In  unequivocal 
terms,  gives  each  of  us  the  right  to  say  what 
we  think  without  fear  of  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment. That  principle  has  served  us  so 
well  for  so  long  that  I  cannot  believe  it  U 
necessary  to  allow  any  governmental  group 
to  reject  It  in  order  to  preserve  Its  own  exist- 
ence. Least  of  all  do  I  believe  such  a  privilege 
should  be  accorded  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  For  I  believe  that  true 
Americanism  is  to  be  protected,  not  by  Com- 
mittees that  persecute  unorthodox  minori- 
ties, but  by  strict  adherence  to  basic  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  that  are  responsible  for  our 
nation's  greatness. 

Gentlemen,  we  can  no  longer  delay  a 
thorough  questioning  of  the  committee's 
purpose  and  the  underlying  asumptlons 
which  guide  it.  Our  Nation  faces  severe 
crises  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  essential 
that  a  serious  reevaluation  of  our  poli- 
cies be  made,  and  that  creative  innova- 
tive solutions  to  our  problems  be  ex- 
plored. These  problems  are  too  great  to 
permit  HUAC-HISC  to  impede  free  dis- 
cussion of  pressing  social  and  foreign 
policy  issues.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  act  now  to  encourage  thla 
discussion. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  budget  re- 
quest of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  be  turned  down,  or  that  full- 
scale  public  hearings  on  this  question  be 
held  before  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Administration  makes  its  budget- 
ary recommendation  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SETBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  in  expressing  con- 


cern about  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
$570,000  for  this  year's  operations  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee. 
That  figure  is  a  27-percent  increase  over 
the  $450,000  appropriated  for  the  com- 
mittee last  year,  and  is  $100,000  more 
than  the  amoimt  approved  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

Whether  this  committee  receives  $450,- 
000  or  $570,000,  we  are  still  talking  about 
a  lot  of  money  for  a  committee  that  over 
the  years  has  produced  Uttle  legislation. 
In  the  91st  Congress,  the  House  Internal 
Seciu-ity  Committee  reported  out  just 
three  bills,  only  one  of  which  actually 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House.  More  im- 
portantly, all  these  bills  fell  under  the 
proper  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

We  all  should  be  aware  that  the  House 
Internal  Seciu"ity  Committee  does  not 
spend  most  of  its  funds  to  draft  and  con- 
sider legislation.  Most  of  its  money  goes 
to  maintain  the  vast  files  inherited  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Over  the  years  this  committee 
and  its  predecessor  have  spent  an  esti- 
mated $7  million  to  maintain  these  files 
which  contain  information  on  millions 
of  Americans.  These  files  are  available  to 
Members  of  Congress,  their  staffs,  and 
hundreds  of  representatives  from  more 
than  40  Federal  agencies. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment abandon  its  role  of  investigating 
and  recording  the  activities  of  subver- 
sives. But  I  do  suggest  it  strive  to  define 
this  role  more  accurately  and  with  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  function  of 
Congress  is  legislation,  not  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  FBI  alone  has  enough  files  re- 
portedly to  fill  up  12  football  fields.  Isn't 
that  enough  without  the  House  spending 
millions  to  maintain  its  ovm  data  bank? 
And  this  question  leads  us  to  another, 
larger  question:  Is  it  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  to  keep  dossiers  on  individual 
citizens  at  the  public's  expense,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  authorization  for 
such  activities  in  the  House  rules? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  problem 
of  national  priorities  becoming  more  and 
more  acute,  there  are  better  ways  for 
Congress  to  spend  substantial  sums  of 
money  than  in  this  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  the  work  of  other  House  com- 
mittees and  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

In  recent  weeks,  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  quite  properly  ques- 
tioned the  scope  of  the  FBI's  intelligence 
activities.  But  our  ability  to  call  into 
question  improper  activities  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  impaired  when  the 
Congress  itself  is  engaging  in  question- 
able surveillance  of  citizens. 

To  spend  thousands  of  dollars  on  a 
committee  that  contributes  nothing  to 
the  legislative,  investigative,  or  oversight 
functions  of  the  Congress  strikes  me  as 
not  only  wasteful,  but  also  improper. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
makes  its  annual  pilgrimage  through  the 
taxpayer's  pockets  in  search  of  funds  to 
operate  Its  activities  for  another  year. 

No  matter  what  the  amoimt  of  the 
funds  authorized  under  House  Resolution 
374. 1  am  opposed  to  further  fimdings  of 


this  committee.  I  hold  that  this  commit- 
tee has  no  justification  for  its  existence 
and  its  work  could  well  be  turned  over 
to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  the  last  Congress  it  contributed 
nothing  to  the  legislative  achievements 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  fact 
the  actions  of  the  committee  detracted 
from  the  achievements  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  committee,  in  my  estimation,  has 
become  the  source  of  extensive  informa- 
tional doosiers  assembled  by  all  agencies 
of  the  government  whose  representatives 
search  the  committee  files  on  both  a  reg- 
ular and  irregular  basis.  In  releasing 
any  information  from  its  files  to  anyone 
is,  in  my  opinion,  an  invasion  of  privacy 
completely  disregarded  by  the  Internal 
Security  Committee. 

This  committee  has  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  gohig  through  the  taxpayer's 
pockets  faster  than  any  other  committee 
of  the  House,  all  of  which  perform  far 
greater  legislative  tasks.  With  its  nine 
committee  members  and  a  staff  of  about 
50,  it  ranks  No.  4  in  staffing  among  all 
the  House  committees,  with  about  five 
staff  members  for  each  committee  mem- 
ber. To  me,  this  appears  to  be  a  patron- 
age haven  for  political  appointees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firm  in  my  belief 
that  the  House  should  deny  the  request  of 
the  conmiittee  for  these  additional  funds. 
Not  only  wiU  it  show  our  regard  to  hold 
down  expenses  of  the  House  but  also  ex- 
press our  feelings  that  this  committee  has 
no  regajtl  for  personal  and  Individual 
Uberties  and  should  be  dissolved. 

The  House  Administration  Committee 
has  used  a  knife  to  whittle  down  the 
request  of  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee by  $220,000,  but  it  should  have  used 
"the  big  axe"  to  chop  out  the  entire  re- 
quest of  $670,000.  But  even  $450,000  is  far 
too  much  to  be  given  to  a  Committee 
which  has  only  a  mlniscule  record  of 
legislative  achievement  in  this  House. 

Last  year  there  were  52  Members  of 
this  House  who  voted  against  the  funds 
requested  by  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. Today,  I  hope  that  this  number 
will  be  increased  at  least  fivefold  and 
lead  to  a  quiet  demise  of  HISC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  would  Uke  to  place  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning.  It 
also  expresses  my  views.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  missed  it  earlier  this  day. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Interkal  SECTjarrY  SiNECuaE 
For  the  thirty-second  time,  since  it  was 
sired  by  Rep.  Martin  Dies  in  1938,  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  (alias  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee)  is 
coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  handout  to  sustain  its  miserable,  useless, 
parasitic  existence.  Last  year,  it  got  $470,000 
of  public  money — money  which  Innumerable 
Americans  earned  by  honest  efforts  in  offices 
and  stores  and  factories  and  forests  and 
aelds.  This  year.  It  had  the  sheer  gall  to  ask 
for  $200,000  more  than  that.  Some  sensible, 
stalwart  congressmen  on  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  cut  that  figure  down  to 
$450,000.  More  power  to  them!  The  House, 
which  takes  up  the  requested  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  appropriation  today,  ought 
to  cut  it  stUl  more — to  the  bare  sum  neces- 
sary to  pay  terminal  leave  to  the  committee's 


staff  and  tater  the  oonunlttee's  useless 
bones. 

What  does  the  committee  do?  It  provides 
employment.  If  you  can  call  it  that,  for  49 
hangers-on — the  third  largest  staff  among 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  That  is 
Its  rationale.  Its  ralson  d'etre,  its  sole  re- 
maining function.  It  used  to  be  supposed, 
among  congressmen,  that  membership  on 
the  committee  could  get  one's  name  into 
print  occasionally  through  attendance  at  Its 
semi-annual  autoe  da  fe.  But  the  com- 
mittee has  long  since  f«aien  into  such  des- 
uetude that  it  is  now  one  with  the  minstrel 
show,  the  tap  dance  and  Major  Bowes' 
Amateur  Hour.  It  reminds  one  of  an  elderly 
vaudeville  troupe  In  search  of  an  audience. 
It  has  become  a  Joke,  a  rather  risque  Joke; 
and  the  Joke  is  now  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, reflecting  on  its  dignity  and  Its 
sense  of  decency. 

Surely  some  manpower  retraining  program 
can  make  the  staff  employable  somewhere. 
Surely  the  committee  members  can  find 
something  to  do  more  useful  to  their  con- 
stituents. Let  the  House,  just  as  an  experi- 
ment, try  gettmg  along  for  a  year  without 
the  Internal  Security  Committee.  It  will  find 
the  release  quite  exhilarating — ^llke  taking 
off  an  antique  whalebone  corset  or  a  pair  of 
high  button  shoes  that  pinch  intolerably  at 
the  toes.  And.  incidentally,  what  a  boon  for 
the  country  I 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  action  we  take  today  will  see  an 
end  to  HISC's  freedom  to  engage  in 
imwise,  imconstitutional,  unproductive, 
and  overly  expensive  pursuits.  I  urge  a 
vote  against  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
new  member  of  the  House  AdmlnlstraUon 
Committee.  A  few  months'  service  on  this 
committee,  and  in  this  Congress,  does 
not  make  me  expert  in  the  affairs  and 
operations  of  our  committees.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert.  My  comments 
with  respect  to  ctwimittee  operations  and 
committee  budgets  must  be  evaluated 
from  the  standpoint  of  my  own  inex- 
perience. 

I  have  been  quite  siuprised  at  the 
amounts  of  money  and  numbers  of  staff 
involved  in  the  House  resolutions  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  the  opera- 
tions of  committees.  Many  times  in  com- 
mittee I  have  voted  either  against  the 
committee  appropriations  or  in  favor  of 
amendments  which  sought  to  reduce  the 
committee  appropriation.  I  did  not  do  so 
wantonly,  but  rather,  in  all  cases,  be- 
cause I  felt  no  showing  had  been  made 
that  additional  responsibilities  were  be- 
ing undertaken  or  that  no  other  rea- 
sonable explanations  for  greater  ex- 
penses had  been  furnished.  For  instance, 
I  did  not  beUeve  that  the  almost  50  per- 
cent increase  for  my  own  committee. 
Banking  and  Currency,  was  warranted 
under  the  circumstances  presented. 

House  Resolution  674  asks  for  a  similar 
increase  of  about  50  piercent  in  funding 
for  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
In  our  full  committee  hearing,  no  evi- 
dence was  presented  to  show  that  the 
committee  was  tmdertaking  new  func- 
tions or  increasing  old  ones.  Since  the 
committee  managed  to  get  along  on 
$450,000,  less  a  slight  return  of  funds,  in 
the  last  session,  I  beheve  that  we  could 
do  the  taxpayers  a  favor  by  asking  it  to 
do  the  same  this  year. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  parsimonious 
with  committee  budgets.  Where  new  as- 
signments are  undertak«i,  and  are  nee- 
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essary,  this  Congress  should  spend  ^hat 
is  needed  to  develop  its  programs  and 
carry  out  its  oversight  responsibilities. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  at  the  same  time 
be  mindful  that  we  do  not  set  a  goo4  ex- 
ample when  we  increase  our  budgets  by 
large  amounts,  such  sis  50  percent,  with- 
out apparent  justification.  It  is  qiuch 
too  easy  for  an  employer  or  employee 
group  to  point  to  what  we  do  when  we  ask 
them  to  use  restraint  in  inflatioi^ry 
times.  I 

In  the  case  of  House  Resolution  674, 
In  my  judgment,  we  would  be  setting  an 
appropriate  example  for  the  rest  o|  our 
society  in  maintaining  the  budget  at 
last  year's  level,  smd  giving  our  over- 
burdened taxpayers  the  break  thei^  de- 
serve by  being  careful  in  the  financial 
review  of  our  own  operations.  Caf-eful 
scrutiny  here  has  lead  me  to  the  .con- 
clusion that  no  new  moneys  are  needed. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rl»e  in 
opposition  to  the  Thompson  amendment 
which  would  so  sharply  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  and  in  favor  of  the 
Hays  amendment  which  would  restore  a 
portion  of  those  funds. 

There  probably  have  been  times  i^  the 
past  when  this  committee  or  its  predeces- 
sor has  exceeded  its  statutory  authority 
as  alleged,  and  engaged  in  what  lAight 
have  been  described  as  "witch  hupts." 
Undoubtedly  there  have  been  times  irhen 
the  predecessor  committee  conducted  its 
public  hearings  in  a  carnival  atmosphere. 
But  no  fairminded  person  would  se- 
riously contend  that  the  present  (jom- 
mittee  has  pursued  any  such  poll^  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Most  would  agree,  I  think,  that  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord),  the  committee 
has  conducted  its  business  resporulbly, 
with  both  restraint  and  dignified  deco- 
nmi,  and  with  a  keen  and  sensitive  ap- 
preciation for  the  individual  constitu- 
tional rights  of  every  American. 

Nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  legitimate 
function  of  a  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity is  invalid  today.  In  feu:t.  It  may 
be  more  valid  and  more  necessary  than 
at  any  time  since  the  depression  days  of 
the  1930's  when  the  committee  was  cre- 
ated under  another  name. 

We  face  an  entirely  new  type  of  tlireat 
to  the  Internal  security  of  this  Oofem- 
ment  and  of  this  Nation.  It  is  the  threat 
of  anarchy — deliberate  disruption  d  the 
public  services  which  any  civilized  society 
must  provide  for  its  citizens.  The  new 
threat  may  not  be  directed  by  Conamu- 
nlsts.  but  it  is  clearly  directed  by 
anarchists.  They  seem  to  have  more  in 
common  with  Guy  Pawkes  than  vrith 
Karl  Marx.  But  that  does  not  redocte  the 
danger  to  orgajilzed  society.  It  ma|y.  In 
fact,  increase  it. 

In  this  very  city  we  face  within  the 
next  few  days  the  prospect  of  disruption 
of  the  civil  functions  of  the  Capital  City 
of  the  Nation.  The  organizers  of  this 
forthcoming  protest  have  boasted  that 
they  will  close  down  all  the  bridges  lead- 
ing into  Washington  from  Virginia  so 
that  the  Government  cannot  fimction, 
and  ttwt  they  will  physically  shut  down 
the  Capitol  Building  of  the  United  States 
1  day  next  week. 


The  entire  Nation  was  shocked  and 
appalled  earlier  this  year  when  this  very 
Capitol  was  bombed.  It  was  not  the  first 
such  Incident,  unfortunately.  Siiioe  the 
beginning  of  1969,  there  have  been  51 
bombings  of  Federal  buildings  at  vari- 
ous places  in  the  United  States  and 
918  overt  threats  of  bombings. 

I  for  one  did  not  become  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
acquiesce  in  permitting  a  militant 
minority,  whether  of  the  right  or  of 
the  left,  to  parals'ze  this  Government. 
The  oath  of  office  to  which  each  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  freely  and  solemnly  swore 
obliges  us  to  "support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic." 

Obviously  the  Congress  and  its  Mem- 
bers iiave  the  clear  obligation  to  know 
everything  that  can  be  learned  concern- 
ing those  who  would  subvert  that  Con- 
stitution and  paralsrze  constitutional 
government.  The  orderly  congressional 
entity  created  for  this  legitimate  piu*- 
poae  of  legislative  surveillance  is  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
It  pei-forms  a  wholly  vaUd  and  increas- 
ingly vital  f  imctlon. 

If  this  amendmeint  shoiUd  prevail,  that 
committee  will  be  forced  to  curtail  its 
operations.  This  clearly  is  not  the  time 
for  the  House  to  require  for  the  want 
of  $220,000  that  this  committee  be 
weakened  and  its  functioais  critloally 
diminished. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  have  become  increasingly 
critical  of  the  dally  infringement  upon 
individual  liberties  by  the  executive 
branch.  In  the  name  of  some  ill-defined 
ends  established  behind  a  veil  of  secrecy. 
Army  surveillance,  extensive  personal 
dossiers,  and  surreptlous  checks  have  be- 
come the  all  too  common  practice  of 
certain  agencies  of  our  Gtovemment. 

Such  practices  pose  the  serious  threats 
to  our  most  biisic  liberties — free  speech, 
free  thought,  and  the  right  of  privacy.  I 
believe  that  the  same  threats  are  present 
in  the  work  of  one  of  the  House's  own  in- 
stitutions— the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. 

If  Congress  is  to  be  the  institution 
that  restores  and  saf  egruards  liberty,  then 
I  believe  it  must  engage  in  some  serious 
housekeeping  of  Its  own.  It  must  not 
trample  freedom  in  the  process  of  pursu- 
ing it.  It  cannot  disregard  means  for  the 
sake  of  ends.  I  therefore  ask  that  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
c\irity  be  discontinued  and  its  jurisdic- 
tion be  transferred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  it  is  relevant. 

Instead  of  strengthening  our  Institu- 
tion, the  committee  has,  in  past  years, 
cast  an  ominous  shadow  on  the  work  of 
the  House.  Its  ambiguous  mandate  has 
been  abused  too  often  over  the  years 
with  the  most  serious  of  consequences. 

Lacking  or  ignoring  the  most  funda- 
mental safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the 
indlvidiml,  the  committee  has  been  cav- 
alier In  Its  treatment  of  these  rights. 
Without  regard  to  due  process,  the  com- 
mittee has  ruined  reputations  of  wit- 
nesses and  robbed  them  of  their  dignity 
with  resulting  loss  of  jobs,  friends,  and 
fsonlly.  Thus,  although  the  House  is  given 


no  constitutional  authority  to  pimish  it 
has,  in  fact,  meted  out  the  most  hsu^ 
of  all  punishments.  Using  weapons  of 
fear  and  intimidation,  it  has  created  an 
atmosphere  inimical  to  the  exercise  of 
free  speech  and  free  conscience.  In  effect 
it  is  on  a  search-and-destroy  mission. 

In  1961,  in  Wilkinson  against  United 
States  it  was  affirmed: 

The  only  real  llmltaMon  upon  the  Com- 
mittee power  to  haraae  Its  opponents  is  its 
oiwn  E^f-restralnt. 

Recent  events,  most  notably,  the  pub- 
lishing of  a  report  entitled  'Limited 
Survey  of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speak- 
ers for  Engagements  at  Colleges  and 
Universities" — a  list  of  speakers  some- 
times associated  with  organizations  that 
were  distasteful  to  the  committee — have 
demonstrated  that  the  committee  will 
not  in  fact  exercise  such  restraint.  It  was 
an  attempt  by  the  committee  to  bring 
pressures  against  these  institutions — in 
violation  of  any  conception  of  academic 
freedom.  I  believe  it  is  now  up  to  the 
House  to  take  action. 

Again  in  Wilkinson,  Justice  Brennan 
stated; 

The  dominant  purpoee  of  the  questloni 
[asked  the  witness  were]  not  to  gather  infor- 
mation In  the  aid  of  law-making  or  law- 
evaluation — but  rather  to  harass  the  peti- 
tioner and  expose  him  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posure. 

The  legislative  record  of  the  commit- 
tee sicarms  the  validity  of  Justice  Bren- 
nan's  portrayal  of  the  situation.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  over 
the  years  for  the  committee's  opera- 
tions— but  in  31  years  of  existence,  only 
six  HUAC-HISC  bills  have  been  passed, 
This  is  testimony  to  both  a  lack  of  legis- 
lative activity  as  well  as  a  lack  of  House 
confidence  in  the  committee's  under- 
takings. 

In  1969,  32  bills,  of  which  23  were 
identical,  were  sent  to  the  House  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee.  This  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  total  House  committee 
average — which  niunbered  greater  than 
1,200  bills  per  committee.  Last  year,  29 
bills  were  referred  to  the  committee— 
and  of  these  22  were  identical.  Only  three 
were  reported  out  and  only  one  came  to  a 
vote  and  went  as  far  as  the  Senate. 

Although  it  is  true  that  a  legislative 
body  cannot  legislate  wisely  or  effective- 
ly in  the  absence  of  information,  the  in- 
formation gathered  in  hearings  have  not 
been  used  for  legislative  purposes — and 
the  record  of  the  committee  bears  out 
my  contention. 

We  sure  being  asked  to  fund  a  specific 
service  that  the  committee  p)erforms 
which  requires  a  substantial  number  of 
full-time  staff  people.  I  am  talkJjig  about 
the  collection  and  keying  of  data  banks, 
libraries,  dossiers — call  them  what  you 
will — on  the  activities,  thoughts,  and 
stat^nents  of  individuals. 

Some  call  this  activity  a  service;  I  em- 
phatically caD  It  a  disservice — both  to 
this  body  whose  purpose  should  be  the 
prconotion  of  Uberty  and  to  the  individ- 
ual on  whom  the  information  is  kept 
The  information,  Is  collected  as  a  result 
of  a  fishing  expedition  with  little  distinc- 
tion given  to  what  is  factual  to  what  is 
rumor  and  Innuendo. 

The  executive  branch  has  access  to 


these  files  with  few  meaningful  restric- 
tions. Dally  visits  are  made  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  probe  these  records.  By  vot- 
ing to  continue  the  work  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee,  we  will  be 
voting  to  perpetuate  the  very  things  we 
criticize  in  the  executive  branch. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  outlived 
its  usefulness.  It  Is  legislatively  unpro- 
ductive— and  has  spent  its  time  and  the 
sizable  appropriations  gnawing  away  at 
our  most  basic  freedoms. 

By  asking  for  the  abolition  of  HISC, 
I  am  not  asking  that  we  neglect  "Inter- 
nal Security."  Rather  I  am  asking  that 
we  pursue  these  tasks  by  adhering  to  the 
principles  established  in  our  Constitution 
and  BUl  of  Rights,  that  we  again  become 
»  government  of  means  as  well  as  ends. 
Internal  security  can  best  be  promoted 
by  caring  for  the  well-being  and  the  In- 
dividual liberties  of  our  citizens,  and  it 
is  to  that  I  ask  the  legislative  body  to 
devote  itself. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  continued  funding  of 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity. I  believe  that  this  committee  and 
its  predecessor  have  been  maintained  on 
the  assumption  that  unless  the  exercise 
of  the  first  amendment  rights  of  speech 
and  association  are  supervised  and  con- 
trolled they  will  eventually  destroy  our 
liberties  of  speech  and  association. 

This  assumption,  which  is  so  contra- 
dictory, springs  from  fear  of  allowing 
people  to  spesik  their  minds  and  to  join 
together  on  the  basis  of  common  ideas 
and  purposes.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  no  such  fear  of  liberty.  Had 
they  been  afraid  of  liberty,  they  would 
never  have  placed  the  protection  of  the 
first  amendment  around  the  Uberties  of 
speech  and  press  and  assembly. 

The  mandate  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  authorizes  it  to  in- 
vestigate the  character  and  the  objec- 
tives of  certain  kinds  of  groups.  But  the 
character  and  the  objectives  of  any  group 
are  determined  by  the  ideas  which  its 
members  have  in  common.  And  this  com- 
mittee cannot  investigate  the  character 
and  objectives  of  any  group  without  in- 
vestigating the  ideas  which  diaracterize 
the  group  and  which  define  its  objectives. 
And  so  inevitably  the  committee  uses  its 
power  of  compulsory  process  to  violate 
the  rights  of  thought  and  speech. 

The  first  amendment  says  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law"  limiting  the 
rights  of  speech  and  assembly.  And  it  is 
a  clear  principle  of  American  govern- 
ment that  Congress  has  the  right  to  in- 
vestigate only  those  matters  about  which 
it  can  legislate.  It  is  inevitable  that  this 
committee  uses  its  ix)wer  to  investigate 
matters  which  it  has  no  authority  from 
Congress  to  Investigate. 

The  fifth  amendment  says  that  "No 
person"  shall  be  "derived  of  .  .  .  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law."  The  predecessor  of  the  present 
committee  deprived  individuals  of  liberty 
and  property  without  due  process  of  law 
by  making  them  outcasts  in  society  and 
by  bringing  upon  them  loss  of  jobs.  And 
the  committee  imposed  this  legislative 
puni^unent — which  is  in  vlolatioii  of  the 
Constitution — after  acting  as  prosecutor, 
judge,  and  jury.  In  Watkins  v.  the  United 


States  (354  UB.  178  (1957)).  a  case  in- 
volving the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"Abuses  of  the  Investigative  process  may 
Imperceptibly  lead  to  abridgment  of  pro- 
tected freedoms.  TTie  mere  stimmonlng  of 
a  wltneea  and  oompeUlng  him  to  testify, 
against  his  will,  about  his  beliefs,  expressions 
or  associations  Is  a  measure  of  governmental 
mterferenoe.  And  when  thoee  forced  revela- 
tions concern  matters  that  are  unorthodox, 
unpopular,  or  even  hateful  to  the  general 
piLbllo,  the  reaction  In  the  life  of  the  wltneee 
may  be  disastrous.  .  .  .  Nor  doee  the  witness 
aUme  suffer  the  consequences.  Those  who  are 
Identified  by  witnesses  and  thereby  placed  in 
the  same  glare  of  publicity  are  eqiiaUy  sub- 
ject to  public  stigma,  scorn  and  obloquy." 

By  the  very  nature  of  its  InvestigatiMis 
the  present  committee  must  inevitably 
continue  to  impose  the  same  kind  of  leg- 
islative punishment. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee 
claims  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  overt 
acts  aimed  at  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  United  States.  But  these  are  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  mandate  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  already  includes  juris- 
diction over  espionage— the  term  "sabo- 
tage" should  be  added  to  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. And  I  should  like  to  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  antibombing  legisla- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  not  to  the  Internal  Security 
Committee. 

Congress  is  rightly  concerned  at  the 
present  time  by  reports  that  the  Army 
and  other  executive  agencies  have  been 
placing  individuals  under  surveillance 
and  compiling  dossiers  on  them.  We  are 
more    than    apprehensive    about    this 
threat  to  personal  Uberty  and  privacy. 
But  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee have  been  compiUng  dossiers  on 
Individuals  and  transmitting  such  per- 
sonal information  to  executive  agencies 
for  years.  Indeed,  the  committee  itself 
stated  more  than  a  decade  ago  that  peo- 
ple from  executive  agencies  'make  from 
10    to    12,000   file   checks    each   year, 
tracing    the    history     or    background 
of  both  individuals  and  organizations 
whose    records    are    in   the    committee 
files  "  (HCUA.  The  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities;  What  It  Is— 
What  It  Does,  86th  Congress,  H.  Doc. 
No    118    1958,  p.  69.)   The  committee  is 
coUecting  and  distributing  such  infor- 
mation on  individual  persons  today,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  that  this  is  no  part  of 
the  business  of  Congress,  and  I  think  it 
constitutes  as  great  a  threat  to  personal 
liberty  and  privacy  as  does  the  Army's 
intelligence  operation. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee asked  for  $400,000.  Last  year  it 
asked  for  $450,000.  This  year  it  asked  for 
$670,000.  The  House  AdministraUon 
Committee  is  reconmiendlng  $450,000, 
the  same  as  last  year.  I  should  like  to 
know  why  the  committee  needs  this  tre- 
mendous funding  which  exceeds  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  its  re- 
quests in  previous  years. 

The  committee  has  announced  that  it 
intends  to  continue  hearings  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  communism. 
There  are  scholars  engaged  in  studying 


this  subject  who  do  bo  for  less  than 
$670,000,  or  even  $450,000. 

The  other  subject  wliich  the  conunit- 
tee has  armounced  it  will  investigate  this 
year  is  the  Progressive  Labor  Party.  The 
PLP  is  a  pro-Chinese  Communist  group. 
Congress  is  already  funding  the  FBI  to 
keep  tabs  on  such  groups  as  PLP — and. 
indeed,  the  FBI  has  been  doing  so.  No 
committee  of  Congress  can  compete  with 
the  FBI  when  it  comes  to  investigations 
of  this  kind;  it  is  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  to  fund  the  committee  for 
trying  to  do  what  it  is  the  business  of  the 
FBI  to  do. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  is  a  threat  to  indi- 
vidual rights  guaranteed  by  the  First 
and  Fifth  Amendments.  What  is  more, 
it  undertakes  investigations  which  belong 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  FBI  on  the  other.  The 
House  should  refuse  to  continue  funding 
the  conunittee. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  today's  Washington  Post 
entitled  "The  Internal  Security  Sine- 
cure." This  editorial,  which  urges  abol- 
ishing the  House  Committee  on  Intemsd 
Security,  follows: 

Th«  Internal  SBCxmrrr  SiNECXntx 
For  the  thirty-second  time,  since  It  wa« 
sired  by  Rep.  Idartln  Dies  in  1938.  the  Bouse 
Internal     Security     Committee     (alias     the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee)  la 
coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
handout    to    sustam    its    miserable,    useleee, 
parasitic  existence.  Last  year.  It  got  »470.000 
of  public  money — money  which  Innumerable 
Americans  earned  by  honest  efforts  in  ofllcee 
and   stores   and   factories   and   forests   and 
fields.  This  year,  it  bad  the  sheer  gall  to 
ask  for  $300,000  more  than  that.  Some  sensi- 
ble, stalwart  congressmen  on  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  cut  that  figure  down 
to  $460,000.  More  power  to  them !  The  House, 
which  takes  up  the  requested  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  appropriation  today,  ought 
to  cut  it  still  more — to  the  bare  sum  neces- 
sary to  pay  terminal  leave  to  the  committee's 
staff  and  inter  the  committee's  useless  bones. 
What  does  the  committee  do?  It  provides 
employment,    If   you   can   call    It   that,   for 
49  hangers-on — the  third  largest  staff  among 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  That  Is 
its  rationale,  lU    raiaon  d'etre,  Ito  sole  re- 
maining fimction.  It  used  to  be  supposed, 
among  congressmen,  that  membership  on  the 
committee  could  get  one's  name  into  print 
occasionally  through  attendance  at  Its  semi- 
annual autoa  da  fe.  But  the  committee  has 
long  since  fallen  Into  such  desuetude  that 
It  Is  now  one  with  the  minstrel  show,  the 
tap  dance  and  Major  Bowes'  Amateiir  Hour. 
It    reminds    one    of    an    elderly    vaudevUle 
troupe  m  search  of  an  audience.  It  has  be- 
come a  Joke,  a  rather  risque  Joke;  and  the 
Joke  Is  now  on  the  House  of  Representatives, 
reflecting  on  Mb  dignity  and  Its  sense  Ot 
decency. 

Surely  some  manpower  retraining  pro- 
gram can  make  the  staff  employable  aoms- 
where.  Surely  the  committee  members  can 
find  something  to  do  more  useful  to  their 
constituents.  Let  the  House,  just  as  an  ex- 
periment, try  geumg  along  for  a  year  with- 
out the  Internal  Security  Committee.  It 
will  find  the  release  quite  exhilarating — like 
t^^ving  off  an  antique  whalebone  corset  or 
a  pair  of  high  button  shoes  that  pinch  In- 
tolerably at  the  toes.  And,  incldentaUy,  what 
a  boon  for  the  country! 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I   rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  274,  the 
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funding  resolution  for  the  House  Ccpi 
mittee  on  Internal  Security. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Meml^rs 
of  the  KoMse  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion for  having  reduced  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  committee  from  $670,000  to 
$450,000.  This  Is  the  sixth  time  in  the 
last  7  years  that  the  Internal  Security 
Committee's  request  has  been  cut.  JNo 
other  House  committee  has  had  its  funds 
reduced  so  consistently.  I 

These  funding  cuts  are  not  the  crily 
indication  of  the  committee's  dubipus 
value.  In  its  33-year  history,  the  jLn- 
temal  Security  Committee  has  repotjted 
only  six  bills  which  have  become  ikw. 
Since  1945.  it  has  issued  174  conteAipt 
citations.  142  of  which  failed  in  court}  In 
contrast,  all  other  House  commitlees 
combined  have  Issued  only  13  citations 
in  that  period. 

The  committee's  stated  purpose 
activities  are  even  more  question 
Last  year  it  spent  a  portion  of  its 
inventing  new  security  screening 
niques  wader  the  Defense  Facilities  ^nd 
Industrial  Security  Act,  despite  the  <act 
that  nearly  all  the  techniques  it  pro- 
posed have  been  held  imconstituticjnal 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  devoted  t^e 
to  embellishing  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  of  1950,  even  though  meas 
introduced  in  the  91st  and  92d 
gresses  would  repeal  that  A 
year's  measiire  is  sponsored  by  157 
eluding  myself.  The  Committee's 
dicially  embroiled  blacklist  and  its  |pe 
rennial  investigations  are  notorious 

However,  the  most  insidious  of 
committee's  activities  is  its  record-k 
ing  on  private  individuals.  It  is  no 
though  the  committee  were  involv 
simply  accumulating  objective 
such  as  trafQc  statistics;  it  is  collecting 
information  on  people,  much  of  wHich 
is  very  personal  and  subjective.  Purtl^er 
more,  the  committee,  by  its  own 
counts,  freely  passes  on  the  information 
It  amasses  to  government  agencies. 
What  assurances  do  we  have  that 
information  flowing  into  and  out  of 
committee  is  verified,  and  that  it  is 
simply  passing  on  unsubstantiated 
formation  that  is  ruinous  to  those  ^ho 
happen  to  have  fallen  under  the  om- 
mittee's  surveillance  net?  j 

The  collection  of  information  on  indi- 
viduals and  the  maintenance  of  per- 
sonal dossiers  are  necessarily  a  threat  to 
personal  privacy.  Whenever  these  aciivi- 
ties  are  authorized,  we  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  be  sure  that:  first,  j  the 
information  is  needed,  and  second,  hat 
it  is  handled  responsibly. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills  in  the  9  2d 
to  provide  such  safeguards.  H.R.  854, 
which  now  has  121  House  cospon^ors, 
would  require  all  government  agencies 
to  notify  persons  of  files  maintained  mi 
them  and  to  allow  such  persons  to  exam- 
ine their  files.  My  bill  H.R.  841  would;  ex- 
tend these  saiae  disclosure  requirements 
to  the  House  Internal  Security  Cbm- 
mittee.  I 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  my  correspondence  with 
Chairman  Ichord  of  the  Internal  Sfcu- 
rity  Committee. 
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HousB  OP  Representatives, 
WaaKington,  D.C.,  December  18,  1970. 
Hon,  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Chairman,    House    Committee    on    Internal 
Security.  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  that  you 
mu3t  be  as  concerned  as  I  am  over  the  recent 
revelations  that  Army  Intelligence  agenta 
m  nunols  between  sometime  in  1968  and 
June  1970  collected  Information  on  public 
officials.  Senator  Sam  Ervln,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommltte*  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  said  this  week  in  the  Senate  that  the 
Army's  "Intelligence  net"  during  this  time 
period  was  not  limited  to  those  with  a  "pre- 
dilection for  violence  or  Illegal  conduct "  but 
was  far  wider  and  that  the  Army  was  "ac- 
tively covering  the  activities  of  individuals 
and  groups  against  whom  no  charge  of  po- 
litical extremism  can  possibly  be  made." 

He  went  on  to  note  that  apparently  pub- 
lic officials  and  candidates  in  Illinois  had 
fallen  under  Army  surveillance  simply  be- 
cause: 

"They  opposed  cr  did  not  actively  support 
the  Government's  policy  in  Vietnam,  or  that 
they  disagreed  with  domestic  policies  of  the 
Administration,  or  that  they  were  in  contact 
with  or  sympathetic  to  people  with  such 
views." 

The  problem  of  such  dossiers  being  com- 
piled by  government  agencies  Is  one  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  public  discussion  for 
a  number  of  years.  Your  Committee  ob- 
viously is  a  collector  of  such  information 
and  I  would  appreciate  knowing  what  cate- 
gories of  people  are  included  in  your  flies. 

To  be  more  spwclfic,  would  you  tell  me 
whether  your  Committee  automatically  lists 
or  prepares  dossiers  on  the  directors,  mem- 
bers, and/or  contributors  to  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union,  NAACP,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Referendum  '70. 
Moratorium,  and  the  New  Mobe — or  those 
who  have  applied  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tor status?  While  I  would  like  to  know  your 
policies  toward  each  of  these  groups,  I  should 
also  appreciate  your  furnishing  me  with  a 
list  of  organizations  (not  on  the  Attorney 
General's  list  as  subversives),  whose  mem- 
bers would  automatically  be  Included  In  the 
flies  of  your  Committee. 

At  times,  I  have  wondered  whether  my 
participation  in  an  event  such  as  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  the  Quak- 
ers who  were  seeking  to  petition  the  Con- 
gress by  reading  the  names  of  the  war  dead 
(and  who  were  arrested  by  the  Capitol 
Police,  to  be  later  acqxiltted)  would  place 
me  In  one  of  yotir  flies.  Indeed,  I  should 
appreciate  knowing,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
name  does  appear  in  any  of  the  Committee's 
flies,  and  if  so.  In  what  regard. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  If  your  flies 
contain  dossiers  on  any  Members  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  event  that  there  are  such  flies, 
is  the  Member  apprised  by  your  Committee 
that  he  or  she  is  Included? 

It  is  not  the  Congressmen,  myself  Included, 
nor  other  high  elected  officials  who  need  the 
greatest  protection,  however.  We  are  able  to 
flght  back,  not  always  successfully,  but  at 
least  we  have  a  forum  in  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate. The  avera^  citizen  has  no  such  recourse, 
and  an  unknown  number  of  decent  citizens' 
reputations  have  been  destroyed  by  malicious 
and  false  Lnformatlon  ap{>eajing  in  the  mil- 
lions of  dossiers  held  by  government  agen- 
cies. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.R.  7214,  a  bill  which  would  require 
that  every  government  agency  notify  any 
citizen  on  whom  it  has  a  flle  of  any  kind. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  would  enable  the  citi- 
zen to  inspect  his  flle — subject  to  reasonable 
restrictions  so  as  to  protect  the  government 
in  pending  criminal  investigations  and  na- 
tional security  matters — and  add  to  it  theur 
own  statements  pointing  out  errors,  if  any, 
or  provide  explanatlotu  where  neoeesary.  The 


bill  which  I  Introduced  last  year  covers  all 
agencies  except  Congressional  Committees.  I 
am  considering  revising  it  so  as  to  include 
our  Committees  and  would  appreciate  your 
thoughts  on  this  matter;  a  copy  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  Is  enclosed  for  your  comments. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  re- 
sponding to  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible 
since  this  is  an  issue  of  great  concern  to 
many  of  us. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

HoTTSE  OF  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Internal  SECtmiTT, 
Washington,  DC,  December  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  With  reference 
to  your  letter  of  December  18,  1970,  please  be 
advised  that  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity does  not  maintain  lists  or  dossiers 
with  particularity  concerning  individuals  and 
organizations.  However,  the  Committee  does 
maintain  a  reference  service  containing  pub- 
lic source  material  concerning  certain  indi- 
viduals and  organizations.  This  reference 
service  is  administered  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  which  require  that  in- 
formation in  the  Committee's  flies  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  This  courtesy  is  also  extended  to  the 
Senate  and  to  representatives  of  investiga- 
tive agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  up)on  written  request. 

On  February  18,  1969,  by  House  Resolution 
89,  the  records  of  the  former  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  were  transferred  to 
the  new  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
Consistent  with  the  new  mandate  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  the  files  and 
reference  section  has  maintained  these  rec- 
ords and  receives  a  constant  Influx  of  new 
material  pertinent  and  essential  to  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  as  mandated  by  the 
House. 

The  Committee's  flies  and  reference  sec- 
tion is  composed  of  printed,  public  source 
material  obtained  from  such  soxirces  as  hear- 
ings and  reports  of  this  Committee  and 
other  official  governmental  investigating 
agencies,  general  reference  books,  innumer- 
able periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  let- 
terheads and  leaflets  issued  by  organizations 
which  have  been  characterized  as  subversive 
by  Federal  authorities.  You  will  note  that 
In  the  Committee's  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  1969  the  staff  responded  to  1.944  re- 
quests from  Members:  and  searches  were 
made  concerning  2,747  Individuals  and  1,548 
organizations.  A  copy  of  the  Annual  Report 
Is  enclosed  for  your  use. 

The  Committee  has  sometimes  been  crit- 
icized by  certain  persons  and  groups  for 
maintaining  extensive  flies  of  publicly  docu- 
mented information  on  Communism  and  up- 
on request  making  the  information  In  these 
flies  available  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  United  States  v.  Gojack  (280 
P.  2d,  678-681)  determined  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Committee  in  making  these  files 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  was  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  Committee's  concern 
with  Its  constitutional  duty  of  assisting  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation  rather  than  be- 
ing an  act  for  which  the  Committee  was  t*? 
be  censured.  The  Court  stated: 

"A  large  collection  of  material  and  exhi- 
bits Is  maintained  by  the  Committee  In  con- 
nection with  Its  constituted  duties  In  order 
to  furnish  reference  service  not  only  to  the 
Committee's  own  Members  and  staff  In  Its 
Investigations  and  hearings,  but  also  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  submits  a  written 
request  for  information  In  that  flle." 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  whether 
the  Committee  automatically  lists  or  pre- 
pares  dossiers   on   the   directors,   members. 
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and /or  contributors  to  the  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union,  the  NAACP,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Referendxun 
•70.  Moratorium,  and  the  New  MobUlzatlon 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  or 
those  who  have  applied  for  conscientious 
objector  status,  please  be  advised  that  the 
Committee  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  In 
VletnaLin,  has  not  authorized  investigations 
and  or  hearings  Into  the  activities  of  any 
of  the  aforementioned  groups.  The  Com- 
mittee did  hold  extensive  hearings  with  re- 
gard to  the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam  and  a  staff  study  was 
prepared  concerning  New  Mobe  and  Its  pre- 
decessor organizations.  I  am  enclosing  copies 
of  these  publications  for  your  information. 
Further  please  be  advised  that  the  files 
and  reference  section  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  does  not  contain 
any  names  or  public  source  Information  con- 
cerning Members  of  Congress  or  government 
officials.  It  is  noted  for  your  information  that 
the  names  of  all  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Committee  In  pubUc  session  may  be 
found  In  the  cumulative  index  and  are  alpha- 
betically listed  at  the  end  of  each  printed 
hearing. 

With  respect  to  your  question  concerning 
persons  being  swivlsed  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  names  are  Included  in  the  flies  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security  ref- 
erence section,  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
Eules  of  the  House,  specifically  Rule  XI. 
27  (m) ,  which  states  as  follows : 

"If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  In- 
criminate any  person,  it  shall — 

"(1)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session; 

"(2)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity 
voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

"(3)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  witnesses." 
As  Chairman  of  the  Internal  Secvirity  Com- 
mittee, I  have  Instructed  the  staff  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  them  to  be  most  Judici- 
ous in  insuring  that  innocent  persons  do 
not  become  the  victims  of  misinformation 
which  would  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
Incriminate. 

The  authorty  In  establishing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  and  the  authority  under 
which  it  operates  can  be  traced  to  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  of  the  United  States  under  Article 
I.  Sections  1  and  5.  which  give  the  House  the 
power  to  legislate  and  make  Its  own  rules 
(i.e.,  create  committees)  : 

1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  sbsUl  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

5.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings. 

Though  the  House  Rules  govern  the  func- 
tioning of  the  various  Committees  of  Con- 
gress and  are  not  subject  to  change  by  your 
proposed  legislation,  I  do  not  share  your  con- 
cern for  the  need  for  H.R.  7214  which  would 
require  every  government  agency  to  notify 
any  citizen  on  whom  the  agency  maint«ilned 
a  file.  There  Is  a  keen  awareness  on  the  part 
of  our  Committee  that  there  Is  on  a  dally 
basis  an  onrush  of  events  throughout  the 
United  States  which  has  critical  significance 
to  our  Nation's  internal  security.  In  view  of 
the  proliferation  of  subversive  organlaatlons, 
the  profusion  of  their  activities,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  leaders  avowedly 
seeking  violent  destruction  of  our  demo- 
cratic system,  it  Is  enormously  difficult  to 
keep  currently  abreast  of  important  dangers 
to  the  stability  of  our  government  and  to 
aasess  the  impKjrtance  of  current  information 
for  future  reference.  It  Is  imperative  that 
this  Committee  which  Congress  has  man- 
dated to  function  in  the  field  of  internal 
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security  keep  knowledgeaWe  of  surverslve 
and  revcrfuitlonai'y  developments  on  a  timely 
basis  and  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Congress,  as  well  as  Goivemment  officials, 
looks  to  this  Committee  for  reliable  Informa- 
tion concerning  subversive  individuals  and 
orgtmizatlons  without  pausing  to  take  Into 
ttccount  the  very  snudl  number  of  staff  In- 
vestigators we  have  available  and  without 
understanding  that  our  primary  business  is 
legislative  luDher  than  the  acquisition  of 
Information  as  an  end  in  Itself. 

I  have  often  said  that  Congress  cannot 
legislate  intelligently  in  a  vacuum,  and  Its 
Members  must  be  kept  Informed  so  that  they 
can  Judge  the  merit  of  proposed  leglslaifclon 
m  any  given  area  before  deciding  how  to  cast 
their  votes.  In  matters  pertaining  to  na- 
tional security  not  only  the  Committee's  in- 
vestigations and  hearings  and  its  published 
reports,  but  also  its  fecial  Individually  pre- 
pared flies  and  reference  service  reports  as- 
sist In  a  vital  Informational  area  of  the  leg- 
islative prooesa. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Ichord, 

Chairm,an. 

Because  of  the  Chairman's  concern 
that  "innocent  persons  do  not  become 
the  victims  of  misinformation  which 
would  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate them"  he  should  welcome  and 
suppport  legislation  such  as  H.R.  854  and 
H  R  841 

Until  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee gives  a  more  complete  disclosure 
of  its  activities  and  can  show  good  rea- 
son why  the  Congress  requires  a  stand- 
ing committee  to  conduct  continuous  in- 
formation collecting  and  surveillance  ac- 
tivities, its  budget^-and  thus  necessarily 
its  activities — should  not  be  approved. 

Because  I  believe  that  any  legitimate 
functions  which  this  committee  might 
have  could  easily  be  handled  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  because  the  his- 
tory of  this  committee  is  so  heinous.  I 
am  voting  "no"  on  final  passage  of  this 
authorization  bill.  I  realize  that  even  if 
this  resolution  is  defeated,  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  will  still  receive  the 
$247,000  automatically  allotted  to  all 
standing  Committees  under  House  rules. 
Naturally  I  would  like  to  deny  the  com- 
mittee all  funds,  but  because  of  proce- 
dural constraints,  that  will  have  to  wait 
for  another  day. 

The  purpose  of  my  vote  today  is  two- 
fold: to  grant  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee the  smallest  amount  possible  and 
to  indicate  my  belief  that  this  committee 
should  be  abolished. 

I  would  like  to  further  amend  my  re- 
marks with  an  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Post: 

The  Internal  SEctjamr  SiNKCtnus 

For  the  thirty-second  time,  since  It  was 
sired  by  Rep.  Martin  Dies  In  1988,  the  Hovise 
Internal  Security  Committee  (alias  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee)  is  com- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
handout  to  sustain  its  miserable,  useless, 
parasitic  existence.  Last  year,  it  got  $470,000 
of  public  money — money  which  innumer- 
able Americans  earned  by  honest  efforts  in 
offices  and  stores  and  factories  and  forests 
and  fields.  This  year,  it  had  the  sheer  gall 
to  ask  for  $200,000  more  than  that.  Some 
sensible,  stalwart  congressmen  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee  cut  that 
figure  down  to  $460,000.  More  power  to  them! 
The  House,  which  takes  up  the  requested 
Internal  Security  Committee  appropriation 
today,  ought   to  cut  it   still   more — to  the 


bare  sum  necessary  to  pay  terminal  leave 
to  the  committee's  staff  and  Inter  the  com- 
mittee's  useless    bones. 

What  does  the  committee  do?  It  provides 
employment.  If  you  can  call  It  that,  for  49 
hangers-on — the  third  largest  staff  among 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  That  Is 
its  rationale,  Its  raison  d'etre,  its  sole  remain- 
ing function.  It  used  to  be  supposed,  among 
congressmen,  that  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee could  get  one's  name  Into  print  oc- 
casionally through  attendance  at  its  semi- 
annual autos  da  fe.  But  the  committee  has 
long  since  fallen  Into  such  desuetude  that 
It  is  now  one  with  the  minstrel  show,  the 
tap  dance  and  Major  Bowes'  Amateur  Hour. 
It  reminds  one  of  an  elderly  vaudevlUe 
troupe  in  search  of  an  audience.  It  has  be- 
come a  Joke,  a  rather  risque  Joke;  and  the 
Joke  Is  now  on  the  House  of  Representatives, 
reflecting  on  Its  dignity  and  its  sense  of 
decency. 

Surely  some  manpower  retraining  pro- 
gram can  make  the  staff  employable  some- 
where. Surely  the  committee  members  can 
find  something  to  do  more  useful  to  their 
constituents.  Let  the  House.  Just  as  an  ex- 
periment, try  getting  along  for  a  year  with- 
out the  Internal  Security  Committee.  It  wUl 
flnd  the  release  quite  exhllaraUng — like  tak- 
ing off  an  antique  whalebone  corset  or  a 
pair  of  high  button  shoes  that  pinch  In- 
tolerably at  the  toes.  And,  Incidentally,  what 
a  boon  for  the  country! 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  take  action  on 
House  ResolutiMi  274,  providing  an  ap- 
propriation of  $450,000  for  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee.  This  figure 
represents  a  reduction  of  $220,000  from 
the  committee's  request  and  equals  the 
amount  of  funds  granted  the  committee 
last  year.  The  $450,000  requested  is  in 
addition  to  approximatelj'  $250,000  which 
this  committee  receives  automatically  as 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  6  of  the 
past  7  years  the  House  Administration 
Committee  has  cut  the  ccmiinittee's  fimd 
request.  No  other  committee  has  so  con- 
sistently had  its  request  reduced. 

I  want  to  state  my  firm  objection  to 
the  appropriation  of  these  funds  to  the 
Internal  Security  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee's record  is  poor  at  best.  A  look 
at  its  legislative  record  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress confirms  this  fact.  Twenty-nin« 
bills  were  referred  to  the  committee  of 
which  22  were  identical  or  similar.  None 
of  these  bills  ever  became  law ;  only  three 
were  reported  out,  two  of  which  never 
reached  the  House  floor,  and  the  third 
passed  the  House  but  died  in  the  Senate 
committee. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  91st  Congress 
voted  to  change  the  committee's  name 
from  HUAC  to  Internal  Security,  It  also 
broadened  the  committee's  authority  re- 
lating to  its  investigatory  powers.  The 
committee's  mandate  was  no  longer  lim- 
ited to  investigation  of  propaganda  but 
was  extended  into  the  activities  of  or- 
ganizations and  groups.  The  committee 
utilized  this  vague  additional  authority 
by  holding  hearings  into  the  activities  of 
such  groups  as  the  SDS,  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, and  the  New  MOBE. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee held  in  the  previous  Congress 
further  demonstrate  its  ineffectiveness. 
It  held  a  total  of  70  days  of  hearings 
dwelling  on  the  most  absurd  subjects.  Its 
targets  and  the  amount  of  time  it  ex- 
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pended  on  some  of  them  foUow:  23  dbys 
of  hearings  on  the  8D6. 19  days  spent  on 
the  Black  Panthers,  7  days  on  the  Wew 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War, 
3  days  on  the  theory  and  practlcei  of 
communism,  and  2  days  of  hearings  on 
the  Federal  employees  loyalty-security 
program  under  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act. 

It  Ls  about  time  the  House  realizes  that 
the  millions  of  dollars  spent  to  maintato 
this  committee  over  the  years  represents 
a  total  waste  of  money  since  this  com- 
mittee has  produced  no  substantive  leg- 
islative record.  Its  budget  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  its  legislative  productivity.  The 
committee  since  Its  Inception  has  miin- 
tftined  an  average  staff  of  46.  at  a  co*  of 
more  than  $6  million,  and  has  produced 
only  six  pieces  of  legislation  since  1^5. 
Contrast  this  record  with  that  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  op- 
erates with  half  as  large  a  staff  and  has 
consistently  considered  a  full  20  percent 
of  the  legislative  output  in  each  ses$lon 

of  Congress.  ..._i„,ju^ 

Congress'  own  Image  Is  dlmtnyhed 
When  a  committee  such  as  Uils  is  allotved 
to  operate  and  expose  for  exposure's 
sake  while  completely  neglecting  its  mato 
focus  which  should  be  providing  m^- 
ingful  legislation.  «  «„„  i 

I  therefore,  oppose  the  $450,000lw- 
propriation  to  a  committee  which  setves 
no  useful  purpose  and  hope  that  [the 
House  would  Instead  abolish  this  cten- 
mtttee  by  transferring  its  jurisdiction  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  latter  is 
made  up  of  men  with  legal  expertise  Who 
are  better  qualified  to  respond  to^any 
real  threats  to  our  internal  seoirity 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
heritage  of  civil  liberties. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
has  come  for  we  Members  of  Confess 
to  categorically  express  our  opposition  to 
the  intimidation  of  our  fellow  country- 
men resulting  from  questioning  their 
patriotism  or  loyalty  to  this  great  Nation. 
The  upcoming  vote  on  whether  to  con- 
tinue funding  for  the  activities  of]  the 
House  Intemal  Secixrlty  Committed  of- 
fers us  an  excellent  opportunity  td  ex- 
press our  rejection  of  such  McCartkylte 
holdovers  of  a  less  than  honorable  period 
In  American  history. 

An  equally  great  argument  cai^  be 
made  against  the  Intemal  Security  Com- 
mittee for  its  faOure  last  Congress  teven 
to  perform  its  poorly  conceived  func^lcms 
effeotively.  While  receiving  the  lixth 
greatest  appropriation  from  the  last  Con- 
gress for  its  operation  only  seven  dtffer- 
eat  legislative  measures  were  referred 
to  the  committee  with  but  one  of  these 
passing  the  House.  In  fact  in  its  334year 
history  the  committee  has  only  haq  six 
of  its  bills  eventually  become  lawj  Yet 
the  committee  has  significantly  inore 
staff  per  committee  member — 5.33  jstaff 
per  member  compared  to  1.92  for  the  next 
higliest  committee — and  spends  much 
more  per  committee  member — $79,- 
444.44 — than  any  other  standing  com- 
mittee in  the  House.  I 

A  third  major  argument  for  vWlng 
against  the  continued  appropriations  for 
the  internal  Security  Committee  \fi  its 
Invasion  of  privacy  and  total  disregard 
foe  the  reputatloM  of  those  indlvlfluals 


our 


;lme 


whom  the  committee  sees  fit  to  investi- 
gate. While  our  society  needs  to  protect 
itself  against  groups  that  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  Nations'  security,  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  is  the  wrong 
way  to  accomplish  this.  Such  responsibil- 
ity on  the  Federal  level,  for  example, 
should  be  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Whoever  is  authorized  to  per- 
fCHTO  this  delicate  function,  however. 
must  display  great  caution  in  its  in- 
vestigative and  data  compiling  proced- 
ures in  order  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
our  cilazens.  Unfortunately,  over  its  en- 
tire 33-year  history  the  House  Intemal 
Security  Committee,  formerly  called  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, has  failed  to  exercise  the  necessary 
restraint  in  such  matters.  Rather  it  has 
proven  Indiscriminate  both  in  its  investi- 
gative procedures  and  in  granting  access 
to  its  information  files.  I,  therefore,  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  re- 
move this  malignant  txmaor  from  our 
corporate  body  and  seek  out  measures  to 
assure  our  national  security  which  are 
in  greater  conformity  with  our  demo- 
cratic traditions  of  free  speech  and  the 
right  to  security  against  unreasonable 
searches.  I  direct  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  a  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
April  29,  1971  which  eloquently  expresses 
the  anachronistic  character  of  this  su- 
perfluous body: 

THK    INTBSNAI,    SlCtTRrrY    SlNCCTBE 

For  the  thirty-second  time,  since  It  was 
sired  by  Rep.  Martin  Dies  in  1938,  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  (allaa  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee)  Is 
coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  handout  to  sustain  Its  miserable,  useless. 
parasitic  existence.  Last  year,  it  got  $470,000 
of  piabllc  money — money  which  Innumerable 
Americans  earned  by  honest  efforts  In  offices 
and  stores  and  factories  and  forests  and 
fields.  This  year,  It  had  the  sheer  gall  to  ask 
for  $300,000  more  than  that.  Some  sensible, 
stalwart  congresamen  on  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  cut  that  figure  down  to 
$450,000.  More  power  to  them!  The  House, 
which  takes  up  the  requested  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  appropriation  today,  ought 
to  cut  It  stUl  more — to  the  bare  sum  neces- 
sary to  pay  terminal  leave  to  the  committee's 
staff  aiid  Inter  the  commltt«e's  useless  bones. 

What  does  the  committee  do?  It  provides 
employment,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  for  49 
hangers-on — the  third  largest  staff  among 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  That  Is 
Its  rationale,  Its  raison  d'etre.  Its  sole  remain- 
ing function.  It  used  to  be  supposed,  among 
congressmen,  that  menxbershlp  on  the  com- 
mittee could  get  one's  name  Into  print  occa- 
sionally tiirough  attendance  at  Its  semi- 
annual autoa  da  fe.  But  the  committee  has 
long  since  fallen  into  such  desuetude  that  It 
Is  now  one  with  the  minstrel  show,  the  tap 
dance  and  Major  Bowes'  Amateur  Hour.  It 
reminds  one  of  an  elderly  vaudeville  troupe 
In  search  of  an  audience.  It  has  become  a 
Joke,  a  rattier  risque  Joke:  and  the  Joke  is 
now  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  reflect- 
ing on  Its  dignity  and  Its  sense  of  decency. 

Surely  somre  manpower  retraining  program 
can  make  tlie  staff  employable  somewhere. 
Surely  the  committee  memibers  can  find 
something  to  do  more  useful  to  their  constit- 
uents. Let  the  House,  Just  as  an  experiment, 
try  getting  along  for  a  year  without  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee.  It  will  find  the 
reI«aM  quit*  exhUaratlng — like  taking  off  an 
antique  whaleibone  corset  or  a  pair  of  hlg^ 
button  shoes  that  pinch  Intolerably  at  the 
toes.  And,  Incidentally,  what  a  l)oon  for  the 
country! 


Mrs.  CHI8HOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  In  opposition  to  House  Resolution 
274,  which  would  fund  the  operations  of 
the  House  Internal  Secvirity  Committee. 
To  invest  as  much  as  $670,000  in  this 
committee  is  indeed  a  wsiste  and  a  bla- 
tant disregard  for  both  the  priorities  of 
this  House  and  the  Nation. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee— 
formerly  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties— has  a  long  history  of  unproductive 
existence.  Some  of  the  witch-hunts  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  indeed  refresh 
our  memories  of  the  McCarthy  era. 

Let  us  Just  look  at  the  record  of  this 
committee  over  the  past  2  years.  In  that 
time  period,  after  having  been  granted 
$850,000  in  operating  funds,  29  bills  were 
referred  to  the  Intemal  Security  Com- 
mittee. 22  of  which  were  identical  or 
similar;  and  all  of  which  belonged  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  None  of  these  bills 
even  became  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  only 
three  were  reported  out .  . .  two  of  which 
did  not  even  reswih  the  House  floor,  and 
the  third  died  in  a  Senate  committee. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee  held 
70  days  of  hearings  in  a  2-year  period, 
the  results  of  which  have  still  to  be  un- 
derstood as  having  any  constructive  af- 
fect on  our  Nation's  welfare. 

I  dare  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  any  of 
the  other  20  standing  committees  of  this 
House  were  to  carry  such  an  unproduc- 
tive record,  that  not  only  would  their 
funding  be  drastically  reduced,  but  their 
days  in  existence  would  be  surely  num- 
bered. 

In  approving  the  current  request  of 
funds  for  this  committee,  the  House 
would  indirectly  sanction  the  excesses 
and  outrages  of  this  committee.  The  time 
has  now  come  for  us  in  this  body  to  es- 
tablish priorities  in  governing  both  our- 
self  as  a  body  and  our  spending.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  against  further  fimdlng  of  this 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  arm  of  the 
House. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  sui)port  for  the 
amendment.  I  oppose  any  Increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security.  In  these  times, 
the  committee  is  anachronistic,  waste- 
ful and  dangerous.  Rather  than  being 
strengthened,  this  committee  should  be 
eliminated  altogether. 

The  internal  security  of  our  country 
is  truly  threatened,  as  never  before  in 
our  history.  It  is  threatened,  however,  not 
by  those  exercising  their  constitutional 
right  of  free  speech,  but  by  those  who 
would  silence  all  speech.  It  is  threatened 
by  the  growing  unease  of  citizens  who 
would  protest  but  dare  not,  lest  they  too 
find  themselves  on  some  list  of  subver- 
sives. It  is  threatened  by  the  increasing 
paranoia  of  a  deeply  divided  nation, 
where  spies  and  counterspies  are  turning 
friend  against  friend,  brother  against 
brother.  These  threats  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  can  only  be  increased  by  fur- 
ther funding  of  a  committee  devoted  to 
Intimidation. 

Since  the  committee  does  exist  as  a 
standing  committee  of  the  House,  it  auto- 
matically receives  some  $250,000  per 
year.  Last  year  it  received  an  additional 
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$450,000.  This  year's  request  Is  for  $670.- 
000. 

Of  the  20  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  this  Committee  on  Intemal  Se- 
curity has  the  sixth  largest  budget  and 
the  third  largest  staff,  49  persons.  Its 
present  appropriation  of  $850,000  ranks 
it  well  above  the  Judiciary  Committee — 
the  legitimate  guardians  of  our  secu- 
rity— whose  appropriation  is  $530,000 
and  whose  staff  numbers  32.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Intemal  Security  fares  much 
better,  also,  than  the  committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Science  and  Astronautics, 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Agriculture  and  other 
important  areas  of  national  concern. 

Why?  Let  us  look  at  the  committee's 
performance  record. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  29  bills  were 
referred  to  this  committee,  22  of  which 
were  either  identical  or  very  similar. 
No  bUl  became  law.  Three  were  reported 
out;  two  did  not  reach  the  House  floor, 
while  the  third  psissed  but  died  in  Senate 
committee.  In  other  words,  the  good 
sense  of  the  Members  of  Congress  pre- 
vailed to  prevent  these  repressive,  anach- 
ronistic measures  from  being  passed 
Into  laws. 

What  else,  then,  did  the  49-member 
staff  of  the  Intemal  Security  Committee 
do  with  its  munificent  appropriatl<m? 
Surely  it  has  done  the  least  with  the 
most. 

It  has  held  hearings  "on  aspects  of 
life  in  Communist-nm  coimtries  b&  de- 
scribed by  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Cuba.  Czechoslovakia,  together  with 
information  on  Communist  theory  and 
practice  from  an  American  academician, 
expert  in  Communist  affairs."  We  can 
read  livelier  testimony  any  week  in  our 
popular  magazines,  for  about  50  cents. 
And  it  has  little  relevance  to  aspects  of 
life  in  New  York  City  or  Washington  or 
Nebraska,  which  are  the  concern  of  this 
Congress. 

The  committee  has  also  conducted 
hearings  in  various  cities  on  the 
activities  of  the  Black  Panther  Party — 
long  after  the  mass  media  reported  these 
activities  in  far  greater  detail  and  depth. 

Then,  the  committee  has  published 
such  documents  as  "A  Report  of  Inquiry 
Concerning  Speakers'  Honoraria  at  Col- 
leges and  Universities."  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  justifiable  furor  that 
arose,  as  educators,  students,  and  Jur- 
ists called  the  inquiry  an  invasion  of 
academic  freedom,  a  none-too-subtle 
Intimidation. 

Another  enlightening  document  is  the 
committee's  "Staff  Study  of  Subversive 
Involvement  in  the  Origin,  Leadersihip 
and  Activities  of  the  New  MobUization 
Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
and  its  Predecessor  Organizations."  Here 
the  individual  bias  of  staff  investigators 
1«  given  a  sheen  of  respectability,  of  of- 
ficial sanction,  by  bearing  the  imprima- 
tur of  the  U.S.  Government.  Yet  the 
charges  and  innuendos  are  imdocument- 
ed  and  irresponsible.  Individuals  are 
listed,  for  example,  as  "identified  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  USA",  and 
8  footnote  refers  the  reader  to  the  date 
of  testimony  by  the  "identifier";  the 
same  tired  old  witnesses  who  have  been 
Mound  since  this  committee  was  set  up 
M  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 


can Activities.  Yet  on  such  flimsy  Innu- 
endos are  careers,  reputations,  and  lives 
destroyed.  Is  this  committee's  appropria- 
tion being  used  to  maintain  perjured  wit- 
nesses? 

The  committee  also  published  a  two- 
part  report  of  its  hearings  on  the  New 
Mobilization.  The  volumes — ^whlch  sell 
for  $1.25 — consist  largely  of  publicly  dis- 
tributed flyers,  announcements,  minutes 
and  planning  monoranda — scHne  of 
which  are  touchlngly  unsubversive.  Dis- 
cussing civil  disobedience,  for  instance. 
New  Mobe  planners  counsel  that  "to 
notify  the  police  in  advance  can 
materially  lessen  the  likelihood  that  the 
police  will  behave  erratically,  precipi- 
tately or  violently.  If  the  group  provides 
the  Information,  rather  than  bystand- 
ers of  spies  or  reporters,  the  Informa- 
tion will  be  accurate."  Yet  the  overall 
tone  of  the  Report,  the  mere  fact  of 
its  existence.  Implies  a  taint  of  subver- 
sive conspiracy  among  the  himdreds  of 
people  listed. 

For  such  rehashed,  editorialized  "re- 
ports" the  taxpayers  spend  $850,000  per 
year  and  are  now  asked  to  spend  more. 

The  ludicrous  aspects  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  hearings  could  be  laughed 
off  if  our  country  were  in  a  state  of 
health — which  it  is  not,  or  if  we  could 
afford  to  waste  dollars — which  we  can- 
not. 

But  the  committee  has  a  further  im- 
authorized  fimction  which  is  genuinely 
dangerous.  For  years  it  has  been  collect- 
ing flies  on  all  kinds  of  Individuals — 
files  stuffed  with  just  such  amorphous, 
unproven  allegations  as  we  have  men- 
tioned. These  files  may  well  be  the  basis 
for  the  liuge,  computerized  data  banks 
we  now  discover  are  being  maintsiined 
by  both  public  and  private  agencies. 

By  what  criterion  are  names  put  Into 
these  files?  Does  attendance  at  a  march 
or  rally  brand  one  as  subversive?  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  must  now  ask  them- 
selves this  question  before  taking  part 
in  any  dissent  from  the  Government  line. 
Does  one  dare  write  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor— or  to  one's  Congressman? 

It  has  gone  beyond  that,  gentiemen, 
the  Congressman  too  may  be  in  the  files, 
along  with  candidates.  State  legislators, 
even  Governors — as  we  are  now  learning, 
to  our  horror. 

In  1967  this  committee  reported  that 
its  files  were  regularly  searched  4 
days  a  week,  on  a  full-time  basis,  by 
representatives  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  runglng  from  the  Etefense 
Intelligence  Agency  to  NASA  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Reciprocally,  the  committee  in- 
spects Income  tax  returns  and  other 
privileged  data. 

There  are  agencies  of  Government 
whose  legitimate  function  is  the  protec- 
tion of  pubUc  servants  and  private  indi- 
viduals. But  that  protection  must  be 
based  on  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  on  a 
respect  for  privacy,  on  the  right  of  ad- 
vocacy of  unpopifiar  Ideas. 

Instead,  Government  and  industrial 
snooping,  intimidation  and  censorship  is 
fast  becoming  an  American  way  of  life. 
It  must  not  become  an  accepted  way,  for 
It  nms  counter  to  our  deepest  traditions. 


Today's  newspapers  indicate  that  this 
committee  intends  to  Investigate  the 
demonstrations  on  Saturday,  April  24. 
Over  500.000  attended  that  outcry  for 
an  end  to  tiie  useless  slaughter  In  Indo- 
china. A  total  of  73  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  similarly  called 
out  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  our  troops 
from  Vietnam  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

To  seek  to  Investigate  citizens  exer- 
cising fundamental  rights  of  free  speech, 
assembly  and  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances  is.  I  submit,  truly  an  act 
against  the  interests  of  this  country,  our 
democracy  and  the  people. 

If  we  would  defend  the  intemal  se- 
cinity  of  the  United  States,  we  will  not 
prop  MS  the  fearsome  flappings  of  a 
scarecrow  committee. 

If  we  would  defend  the  intemal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  we  will  re- 
lieve the  misery  of  its  poor,  provide  the 
opportunities  so  desperately  lacking,  en- 
courage the  fullest  expressicwi  of  all 
ideas,  and  give  the  young  fresh  reason 
for  faith  in  the  institutions  we  cherish. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  is  considering  House  Resolution 
274  which  would  provide  the  House  In- 
temal Security  Committee — formerly 
known  as  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee — with  an  additional  $450- 
000  for  use  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  I  beUeve  that  the  committee's 
past  performance  does  not  warrant  an 
increase  in  its  funding  and  furthermore, 
the  committee  should  be  abolished  and 
whatever  legitimate  functions  It  has 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Just  within  the  last  year,  the  commit- 
tee has  disobeyed  a  court  injunction  and 
was  involved  in  a  wasteful  jurisdictional 
conflict  with  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
HISC  also  spent  more  money  per  com- 
mittee member  than  any  other  House 
standing  committee,  but  was  one  of  the 
least  active  legislative  committees. 

What  the  committee  does  manage  to 
accomplish  is  veiled  in  disregard  for  the 
most  fundamental  American  rights  of 
privacy,  speech,  assembly,  association, 
and  petition  of  the  Government. 

A  bulk  of  the  committee  s  funds  are 
spent  on  the  thousands  of  dossiers  the 
committee  maintains  in  order  to  prevent 
infiltration  of  the  Government  by  "sub- 
versive" individuals  and  groups. 

However,  it  has  never  been  made  clear 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  personal  data  col- 
lected, how  that  information  is  gathered, 
and  whether  any  attempt  is  made  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  files. 

More  than  25  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  use  the  HISC  records  in  their 
security  programs.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  two  fulltime  employees 
checking  the  files.  However,  an  indi- 
viduals has  no  way  of  knowing  what  in- 
formation has  been  collected  about  him 
and  what  data  has  been  disseminated  to 
outside  sources. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  engaged  in 
such  activities.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  the  Government  to 
collect  necessary  information,  in  order  to 
Insure  the  rights  and  freedom  of  all. 
However,  in  the  process  of  collecting  that 
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information,  we  should  not  destroy  tie 
very  rights  and  freedom  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve. That  is  exactly  what  HISC  hias 
been  doing,  operating  in  a  manner  whieh 
disregards  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  committee's  legal  philosophy  w(as 
made  explicit  last  year,  when  despite!  a 
court  order  against  doing  so,  it  published 
a  list  of  57  campus  speakers  considerfed 
to  be  "radical  extremists."  A  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  declared  that  the  list  was  fin 
abridgment  of  the  first  amendment  ahd 
that  the  report  was  merely  a  list  of  vle«vs 
HISC  found  repugnant,  serving  no  1^- 
islative  purpose.  Apparently,  the  co|n- 
mlttee  was  not  about  to  let  laws  or  toe 
courts  get  in  the  way  of  investigating 
"subversive"  activities. 

Congressman  Henry  S.  Rettss  of  Ws- 
consin  recently  charged  that  the  FBI  las 
no  business  compiling  dossiers  on  "rail- 
lions  of  Americans  who  are  accused  of 
no  wrongdoing."  i 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress 
should  not  take  on  that  task  either.    I 

That  is  exactly  what  HISC  has  b^n 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  with  the 
fimds  they  are  requesting.  In  a  time i  of 
great  urban  crisis  it  seems  that  this 
money  could  be  better  used  for  subst^i- 
tive  programs  in  the  areas  of  heaJjth, 
housing,  and  welfare. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riise 
today  in  opposition  to  House  Resolution 
274.  which  would  fund  the  operations!  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Commit 
To  invest  as  much  as  $670,000  in 
committee  is  indeed  a  waste  and  a  blat 
disregard  for  both  the  priorities  of 
House  and  the  Nation.  I 

The  Internal  Security  Commlttef— 
formerly  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties— has  a  long  history  of  unproduc^ve 
existence.  Some  of  the  "witch  hui^" 
conducted  by  the  committee  indeed  ire- 
fresh  our  memories  of  the  McCarthy  ara. 
Let  us  just  look  at  the  record  of  mis 
committee  over  the  past  2  years.  In  tjiat 
time  period,  after  having  been  granted 
$850,000  in  operating  funds.  29  bills  wtere 
referred  to  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. 22  of  wliich  were  identical,  or 
similar;  and  all  of  which  belonged  injthe 
Judiciary  Committee.  None  of  these  pills 
ever  became  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  only 
three  were  reported  out — two  of  which 
did  not  even  reach  the  House  floor,  |nd 
the  third  died  in  a  Senate  committee. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee  held 
70  days  of  hearings  in  a  2 -year  period, 
the  results  of  which  have  still  to  be  un- 
derstood as  having  any  constructive  |  af- 
fect on  our  Nation's  welfare.  ; 

I  dare  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  an^  of 
the  other  20  standing  committees  of  this 
House  were  to  carry  such  an  improduc- 
tive  record,  that  not  caily  would  their 
funding  be  drastically  reduced,  but  their 
days  in  existence  would  be  surely  num- 
bered. I 

In  approving  the  current  request  of 
funds  for  this  committee,  the  H<>use 
would  indirectly  sanction  the  excesses 
smd  outrages  of  this  committee.  The  tjime 
has  now  come  for  us  in  this  body  to  es- 
tablish priorities  in  governing  both  6ur- 
self  as  a  body  and  our  spending.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  against  further  funding  of  this 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  arm  ofj  the 
House. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  257,  nays  129,  not  voting  46, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  74] 

YEAS— 257 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Apends 
Aabbrook 
AsplnaU 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Belts 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BpoyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleaon,  Tex. 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Bymee,  Wis. 

Byron 

Oabell 

Oaffery 

Casey,  Tex. 

Oederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

OolUer 

Collins,  Tex. 

OoUner 

Oonable 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wla. 

delaa«rza 

Delaney 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edmoodaaa 

Brlenbom 

Esblemao. 

Evlns,  Tens. 

FasceU. 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plsber 

Flood 

Flowers 


Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frey 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakis 

Oarmatz 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Gre«n.  Greg. 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Lent 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McColllBter 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwan 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

MdNlUlan 

Mahon 

Mann 
Martin 

MathLas,  OallX 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Mayne 
Mel  Cher 
Michel 
Miller,  Oallf. 
Mmer.  Ohio 
MLUa 
Mlnlsh 


Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

^Jurphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnakl 

Pure  ell 

Quia 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  lU. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 
Rooney,  N.Y. 

RooDiey,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Batterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Stsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

SUggers 

Stanton. 
J.  WUllam 

Steed 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Siilllvan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Oallf . 


Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
BadlUo 
B«glch 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Cellea- 
Chlsbolm 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Culver 
Daniel  son 
Dellenback 
DeUuma 
Dlgga 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drtnan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 


WhaUey 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

wmiams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WLnn 

Wright 
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Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Oallf. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzeil 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckle,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Holiaeld 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Link 

Long.  Md. 
McCloekey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKlixney 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mallllard 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 


Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Metcalfe 

MlkvB 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Moeher 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pike 

PodeU 

Rallsback 

Ran  gel 

Reee 

Reuse 

RIegle 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schwemgel 

Selberllng 

Stafford 

Staniton. 

James  V. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tieman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
V^igorlto 
Whalen 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 


NOT  VOTING — 46 


Alexander 
Asp  in 
Bell 
Camp 
Oarter 
Clausen, 
DooH. 
Collins,  m. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dom 

Edwards,  La. 
Each 
Grasso 
Green.  Pa. 
Qubser 
Halpem 


Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
HUlIs 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Team. 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
McCiilloch 
Madden 
Peyser 


Pryor.  Ark. 

QuUlen 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Scheuer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stokea 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Ullman 

Waldle 

Young,  Tex. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Runnels  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Latta  Xor,  with  Mi.  OoIUdb  of  Illlnola 
against. 

Mr.  Youiig  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer 
against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for.  with  Mr.  R»ld  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for.  with  Mr.  Waldle 
against. 

Mr.  Camp  for,  with  Mr.  Symington  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Halpem 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Klucaynskl  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Esch. 


Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  tJllman  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Messrs.  POWELL  and  MELCHER 
changed  their  votes  from  'nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  and  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MH.  EDWARDS 
OF    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  moticHi  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  moves  to  re- 
commit House  Resolution  274  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  with  instructions 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  necessity  for 
this  appropriation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  years  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  104,  nays  275,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  75] 

"TEAS— 104 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey.  NY. 
Carney 
Oeller 
Chtsholm 
Clay 
Oonte 
Conyers 


Gorman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Derwinskl 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkms 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks,  Wash. 


Howard 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McKay 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
NedEl 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
O'Neill 
Patten 
PodeU 


Rangel 

Ryan 

Tieman 

Rees 

Sarbanes 

Van  Deerlln 

Reuss 

Schwengel 

Vanlk 

RIegle 

Selberllng 

Vigorlto 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Whalen 

Rodlno 

Stanton, 

Wolff 

Rosenthal 

James  V. 

Yates 

Roybal 

Thompson,  N.J 
NAYS— 275 

Abbitt 

Gettys 

Poage 

Abemethy 

Glalmo 

Poff 

Anderson,  lU. 

Gibbons 

PoweU 

Anderson, 

Goldwater 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Tenn. 

Gonzalez 

Price,  m. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Goodllng 

Price,  Tex. 

Andrews, 

Gray 

Puclnski 

N.  Dak. 

Green,  Greg. 

Purcell 

Archer 

Griffin 

Qule 

Arends 

Griffiths 

Rallsback 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

RandaU 

Asplnall 

Grover 

Rarlck 

Baker 

Hagan 

Reld,  111. 

Baring 

Haley 

Rhodes 

Belcher 

Hall 

Roberts 

Bennett 

Hanna 

Robinson,  Va. 

Betts 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roe 

Bevlll 

Harsha 

Rogers 

Blaggl 

Harvey 

Roncallo 

Blester 

Hastings 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Hubert 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blanton 

Henderson 

Rostenkowskl 

Boggs 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Roush 

Bow 

Hogan 

Rousselot 

Bray 

Holifleld 

Roy 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Ruppe 

Brooks 

Hosmer 

Ruth 

Broomfleld 

Hull 

St  Germain 

Brotzman 

Hungate 

Sandman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hunt 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hutchinson 

Saylor 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Jannan 

Schmltz 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Schneebell 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scott 

Burleson,  Tex 

Jonas 

Sebellus 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shipley 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kazen 

Shoup 

Byron 

Kee 

Shriver 

CabeU 

Keith 

Slkes 

Caffery 

King 

Slsk 

Casey.  Tex. 

Kuykendall 

Skubltz 

Oederberg 

Kyi 

Slack 

Chamberlain 

Kyros 

Smith.  Oallf. 

Chappell 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

Clark 

Lennon 

Spence 

Clawson,  Del 

Lent 

Springer 

Cleveland 

Link 

Stafford 

CoUler 

LuJan 

Staggers 

Collins,  Tex. 

McClory 

Stanton. 

Colmer 

McClure 

J.  WUllam 

Conable 

McCoUlster 

Steed 

Coughlin 

McDade 

Steele 

Crane 

McDonald, 

Stephens 

Daniel,  Va. 

Mich. 

Stratton 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Danlelson 

McFall 

Talcott 

Davis,  S.C. 

McKevltt 

Taylor 

Davis.  Wis. 

McMillan 

Teague,  Oallf. 

de  la  Garza 

Mahon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Delaney 

MaUliard 

Terry 

Dellenback 

Mann 

Thomson,  Wis 

Dennis 

Martin 

Thone 

Dent 

Mathias,  CallJ 

UdaU 

Devlne 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Oilman 

Dickinson 

Mayne 

Vander  Jagt 

Dlngell 

Mazzoll 

Veysey 

Dowdy 

Melcher 

Waggonner 

Downing 

Michel 

Wampler 

Dulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ware 

Duncan 

MUler,  Ohio 

Watts 

du  Pont 

Mlnlsh 

Whalley 

Dwyer 

Minshall 

White 

Edmondson 

Mlzell 

Whitehurst 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MoUohan 

Whltten 

Erlenborn 

Monagan 

Widnall 

Esch 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Eshieman 

Morgan 

Williams 

Fascell 

Murphy,  ni. 

WUson,  Bob 

Fish 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

Fisher 

Myers 

Charles  H. 

Flood 

Natcher 

Winn 

Flowers 

Nelsen 

Wright 

Plynt 

Nichols 

Wyatt 

Ford,  Gerald  B.  O'Konskl 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Passman 

WyUe 

Frellnghuysen    Patman 

Wyman 

Prenzel 

Pelly 

Yatron 

Frey 

Pepper 

Young,  Fla. 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Perkins 

ZablocU 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 

PettU 
Pickle 

Zlon 
Zwach 

NOT  VOTING — 53 


Gallflanakis 
Oarmatz 


Pike 
Plmle 


Alexander 

Halpem 

Aspln 

Hammer- 

BeU 

schmldt 

Camp 

Hanley 

Carter 

Hansen.  Wash 

Clancy 

Hays 

Clausen, 

HlUls 

DonH. 

Jones,  Ala. 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Keating 

Dom 

Kemp 

Edwards,  La. 

Kluczynskl 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Plndley 

Latta 

Ford, 

Lloyd 

WUliam  D. 

Long.  La. 

Grasso 

Mcculloch 

Green,  Pa. 

McKinney 

Gubser 

Madden 

Mills 

Moss 

Peyser 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quill  en 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Scheuer 

smith,  N.Y. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

steiger.  Wis. 

stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sj-mlngton 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Waldle 

Young,  Tex. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmldt against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Runnels  against. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns 
of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Scheuer  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 
against. 

Mr.  Symington  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Waldle  for,  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld 
against. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Carter 
against. 

Mr.  Halpem  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr,  Moss  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Findley  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Clancy  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Messrs.  DULSKI  and  FULTON  of 
Pennsylvania  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RODINO  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  300,  nays  75,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  761 
YBAS— 300 


Abbltt 

Archer 

Blaggl 

Abemethy 

Arends 

Blester 

Adams 

Ashbrook 

Blackburn 

Addabbo 

Asplnall 

Blanton 

Anderson,  ni. 

Baker 

Boggs 

Anderson, 

Raring 

Bow 

Tenn. 

Belcher 

Brademas 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Bennett 

Bray 

Andrews. 

Bergland 

Brlnkley 

N.  Dak. 

BevUl 

Brooks 
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Broomfleld 

BrotzmAn 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUL  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

BurlLson.  Mo. 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Clawaon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Corner 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  NJ. 

Davis,  S.O. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Oenbolm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwtnakl 

Devtne 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Escb 

Esbleman 

Evins,  Twnn. 

Flndley 

Flab 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellngbuysen 

Preasel 

Frey 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oallflanakls 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Oettye 

Olalmo 

Olbbona 

Oonz&lez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Oroaa 

Orover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Calir. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bingham 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hlcka.  Wash. 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kaz«n 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCIure 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnnay 
McMUlan 
Mnhon 
MaUllard 
Mann 
Martin 

Matblas,  Cam. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Melctaer 
Michel 
MlUer,  Calif. 
MUler.  Ohio 
Minlab 
Mlnshall 
BllzeU 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
OHara 
O'Konskl 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
PerUna 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poege 
Pofl 
PoweU 
Preyer,  N.O. 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 

KAYS— 76 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brasco 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CeUer 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Oolllns.IU. 


Puclnakt 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

B&rlck 

Held.  111. 

Rhodes 

Rob<»rts 

Robinson,  Vk. 

Roblson,  N."! '. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T , 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bostenkows|l 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Boy 

Buppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeliuB 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  CalU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wiiunt 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stratton 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Oal^f. 
Terry  i 

Thomson,  ^la. 
Thone  ' 

ndall 
XTllman 
Van  Deerllni 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
WjLggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehun* 
Whitten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson.  Bbll 
Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydln- 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Oonte 

Oonyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Delluma 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Bckhardt 
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Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Praaer 

Gallagher 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Leggett 

McCormack 


I^cdonald, 
Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Moorbead 

Morse 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

ONeUl 

Podell 

Rangel 


Rees 

Reuss 

Blegle 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Selberllng 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tleman 
Vanlk 
Whalen 
Wolff 
Yates 


Alexander 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Aspln 

Oubser 

BeU 

Hal  pern 

Betta 

Hammer- 

Blatnlk 

schmldt 

Camp 

Hanley 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hathaway 

Carter 

Hays 

Clancy 

Hillls 

Clausen, 

Jones.  Ala. 

DonH. 

Jones.  Tenn 

Danlelson 

Keating 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kemp 

Dom 

Kluczynskl 

Edwards,  La. 

Landrum 

PasceU 

Latta 

Ford, 

Uoyd 

William  D. 

Long,  La. 

Goldwater 

McCuUoch 

Oraaso 

Madden 

NOT  VOTINGI — 57 

Mills 
Moss 

Nelsen 
Peyser 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Qulllen 
Reld,  NY. 
Runnels 
Sar banes 
Scheuer 
Slkes 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Waldle 
Young,  Tex. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Pasoell  for,  with  Mr.  WllUam  D.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  R«ld  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  lor,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Keating  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 

Mr.  Slkee  for,  with  Mr.  Waldle  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Beits. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stedger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Aapln  with  Mr.  Oamp. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Ii^.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Hammerachmidt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Don  Clausen. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  GUbeer. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Clancy  with  Mr.  lAtta. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  oonsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO)  may  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  immediately  before  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  Just  agreed  to.  and  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 


their  remarks  on  the  resolution  just 
agreed  to.  House  Resolution  274. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVHDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  RULE  XI(8); 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  303  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  303 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  exp>ense8  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  rule 
XI (8),  by  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $1,032,600,  Including 
expendittires  for  the  employment  of  Inves- 
tigators, attorneys.  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  which  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  Incurred  by  said  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  within  and  without 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration.  However,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  of  the  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  prociure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  VB.C.  72a (I) ) ; 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  pro- 
curement of  such  services  shall  not  preyent 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  author- 
ized purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  fiu-nish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
returns  for  its  annual  expenditures  a 
thousand  times  over  each  term  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  an  important  fact  to  re- 
member when  our  budget  request  is  con- 
sidered. In  fact,  by  doubling  our  budget 
and  by  careful  management,  we  might 
be  able  to  increase  substantially  the  sav- 
ings we  help  bring  about.  I  am  looking 
into  this  very  carefully  in  my  first  year 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  my 


findings  will  be  reflected  in  our  budget 
request  for  next  year. 

Meanwhile  we  have  based  our  current 
request  on  our  staffing  level  at  the  close 
of  the  91st  Congress  with  two  small  in- 
creases for  reporting — which  we  must 
pay  from  our  appropriation  commencing 
this  year — and  for  computerizing  the 
committee  calendar. 

The  amoimt  of  our  request  is  $1,032,- 
600.  But  this  is  only  about  one  two 
thousandth  of  the  $2,007,299,387  savings 
we  estimate  the  Committee  helped  bring 
about  in  the  91st  Congress. 

I  know  that  savings  of  over  $2  billion 
sound  fantastic.  It  did  to  me,  too. 

So  I  had  each  item  checked  and  veri- 
fied and  I  required  the  staff  to  prepare 
a  written  backup  for  each  item  for  our 
presentation  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  have  the  figures  and 
backup  statements  here  with  me. 

They  show  that  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  verifies  a  2 -year  savings 
of  $521,600,000  in  the  acquisition  and 
management  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  as  the  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Government  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee headed  by  our  able  colleague 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks. 

They  also  show  that  our  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  fair  and  realistic  exchange  rate 
in  our  dealing  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Crovemment  saved  the  taxpayers 
over  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in 
the  past  2  years. 

The  fact  that  our  committee  originated 
a  suggestion  that  retired  Americans  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  be  paid  their  an- 
nuities from  our  vast  stores  of  counter- 
part funds  rather  than  in  dollars  saved 
the  taxpayers  $15,400,000  in  the  last  2 
years.  Our  demanding  competition  in  the 
procurement  of  rocket  laimchers  saved 
over  $2  million. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  specific 
items  on  our  listed  savings.  They  are 
based  on  solid  computations  with  any 
doubts  resolved  on  the  conservative  side. 
In  fact,  a  number  of  savings  items  pro- 
posed by  our  subcommittees  were  re- 
jected because  the  backup  data  was  not 
considered  to  be  beyond  question. 

Many  of  our  activities  have  potentials 
for  great  savings,  but  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  table  because  they  are  not 
presently  measurable.  For  example,  our 
work  in  setting  up  the  Commission  on 
Oovemment  Procurement  could,  if  it 
brings  about  only  a  1 -percent  Increase  In 
procurement  efficiency,  save  the  tax- 
payers $550  million  a  year.  Our  work  on 
military  supply  management  and  cata- 
loging has  similar  potentials  for  savings. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  $1,036,400 
we  are  asking  the  House  to  provide  for 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  be  one  of  the  most  solid  invest- 
ments the  House  can  make. 

ESTIMATED  SAVINGS 9 1ST   CON0BXS8 

The  fc^owlng  table  shows  the  esti- 
mated savings  in  which  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  believes  its 
activities  played  a  substantial  part  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress.  The  table  Includes 
first,  estimated  savings  from  activities  In 
the  9l8t  C(»igress;  and,  second,  esti- 
mated savings  oocurring  during  the  91st 
Congress  from  prior  actlvitlee  of  the 


committee,  but  not  previously  reported 
under  earlier  Congresses. 
The  table  follows: 

Grand  total $2,007,299,387 

Competitive  procurement  of 
rocket   launchers 2.397,000 

Additional  billings  for  Gov- 
ernment's cost  In  aiding 
conunerclal  film 83,663 

Procurement  of  oombat  cam- 
eras    111.860 

Dairy  products  In  ThaUand.  636. 000 

AddltiotuU  savings  In  com- 
munication charges 24, 164,  220 

Sale  of  the  major  portion  of 

New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  3, 000,  000 

Sale     of     Naval     Shipyard, 

Qulncy,    Mass 500,000 

ADP  equipment  manage- 
ment and  ooordlnaUon 621,600,000 

Grain  storage  charges 46,801,000 

Reduction  In  financing  costs 
of  export  sales  of  agricul- 
tural   products 206,762 

Change  In  method  of  oocn- 
putlng  general  research 
support  grants  (2-year 
projection)   10.000,000 

Partial  remedying  of  inequi- 
table exchange  rate  In 
Vietnam    (1969-70) 1,264,600,000 

Reduction  m  drilnquent 
postal  debts  to  United 
States    6,874,182 

Reduction  in  shipping  and 
loading  schedules  (1 
year)     70,000,000 

Payment  of  U.S.  annuitants 
In  Polish  and  Yugoslavian 
counterpart  funds 16.400.000 

Increased  collections  of  hl^- 

way  use  tax  (3  years) 30,000,000 

Increased  debt  collection  by 
Justice    Department 10,414,000 

Consolidation  of  Federal  em- 
ployee salary  checks 160,000 

Return  of  overseas  excess 
property  for  further  Fed- 
eral use 3,000,000 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Bo\iae 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
(35,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
secUon  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  (2  U3.C.  72a  (1) ) ;  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  ComD[Uttee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  E^aker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

<x>MMrrrEE  amemdmemt 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  CTlerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  6, 
strike  out  "$420,000,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$860,000,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTION 243;  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  247  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  247 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1971, 
the  expenses  of  the  studies.  Investigations, 
and  Inquiries  authorized  by  H.  Res.  248 
Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  acting  as  a  whole  or  as  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$420,000,  Including  expenditures  for  employ- 
ment, travel,  and  subsistence  of  attorneys, 
experts,  and  conmiltante  (Including  per- 
sonnel of  the  Library  of  Congress  performing 
services  on  reimbursable  detail)  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
pkald  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 317;  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  \sp  House 
Resolution  273  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RKB.  273 
Resolved,  That  effective  January  8,  1971, 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  House  Restaurant,  pursuant  to  H. 
Bes.  242,  not  to  exceed  $43,000  including  ex- 
p>enditures  for  the  employn»ent  of  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  asatotante,  and  for 
the  procurement  of  services  of  IndlvldtuU 
consultants  or  orgcmizatlons  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  7aa(l) ) , 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  at 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  api>roved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$15,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
puimiant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  liSglslattve 
Reorganization  Acit  of  1946  (2  U.8.C.  7aa(l) ); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  pro- 
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curement  of  such  services  shall  not  preveiit 
the  lue  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authc^- 
Ized  purpoae. 

See.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Stiect  Cc 
mlttee  on  the  House  Restaiirant  shall  f\lr- 
nlsh  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
Information  with  respect  to  the  actlvltleB  lof 
the  select  committee  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  the  funds  authorized  hy  tl^ls 
resolution.  > 

Sec.  3.  Ftmds  authorized  by  thl£  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulatlofis 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dui-- 
ing  the  resuling).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a£k 
imanimous  consent  that  further  readlikg 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with,  a^d 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  N^w 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMtrrKX    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repc|rt 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "H.  Res.  242,"  a^id 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "H.  Res.  317.". 

The  committee  amendment  w^ 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


(in 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  K,l- 
PENSES  AUTHORIZED  BY  HOU3E 
RESOLUTION  5  AND  HOUSE  RE6- 
OLUTION  19:  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  CommittlBe 
on  House  Administration.  I  call  up  Hoi 
Resolution  312  and  ask  for  its  imr 
diate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fal- 
lows : 

H    Res.  312 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  1 3, 
1971,  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
5  and  H.  Res.  19,  by  the  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  acting  asi  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  excejer 
$530,000,  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Inevstlgators,  attorneys,  in^- 
vldual  consultants  or  organizations  thereef, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assirt- 
ants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contlngeint 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  jof 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Cotn- 
mlttee  on  House  Administration.  However, 
not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO  of  the  amount  pio- 
vlded  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  {to 
prociire  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  jof 
the  Lieglslative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(2  n.B.C.  72a(l) );  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  ior 
any  other  authorized  purpose.  { 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authoriaed 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  #x- 
pendlture  In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  beltig 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  atay 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  permanent  Select  ComLnxlttee  on 
Small  Business  shall  furnish  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  InformatHon 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation 
Intended  to  be  financed  from  such  fund4. 


Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  12, 
strike  out  "$10,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$26,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  115;  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIME 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  337  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  foi- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  337 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1971, 
the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  115,  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  a<:tlng  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$750,000,  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Investigators,  attorneys,  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  However,  not  to 
exceed  $60,000  of  the  amoxint  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1));  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpoae  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  shall  furnish  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulation 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration xinder  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Hisent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  4, 
strike  out  "$760,000."  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$675,000,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 142;  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

worb:s 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  351  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  351 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
142,  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $1,072,670,  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  investigators,  attor- 
neys. Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  such  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. However,  not  to  exceed  $75,000  of 
the  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) ;  but  this  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
p>endlture  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  Hoiise,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

The  restdution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  oa  the  rescrfutions  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.   5208,   COAST  GUARD  AU- 
THORIZATION. 1972 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  406  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Reb.  406 
Resolved,  ThaX  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
5208)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Gtiard.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  t>e  confljied  to  the  biU 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  oontrolled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Merciiant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  ofder  to  consider  without  the  Intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  ComnUttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  now  printed  od.  page  6, 
line  9  through  line  19  of  the  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  orf  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  R-;solution  406 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5208, 
the  Coast  Guard  authorization  for  "seal 
year  1972,  and  makes  it  in  order  to  con- 
sider, without  the  intervention  of  a  point 
of  order,  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
bill  on  page  6.  lines  9  through  19.  Points 
of  order  are  waived  against  the  amend- 
ment because  of  nongermaneness. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5208  is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  to  set  the 
average  active  duty  personnel  strength. 

For  procurement  and  increasing  ca- 
pability of  vessels,  $132,446,000  is  au- 
thorized; $32,614,000  is  authorized  for 
procurement  and  extension  of  service 
life  of  aircraft;  $51,690,000  is  authorized 
for  establishment  or  development  of  in- 
stallations and  facilities;  and  $3  million 
is  authorized  for  payment  to  bridge  own- 
ers for  the  cost  of  alteration  of  railroad 
and  public  highway  bridges. 

The  average  active  duty  strength  of 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1972 
shall  be  38,284.  However,  in  the  event  the 
Selected  Reserve  program  is  not  phased 
out  as  planned  in  the  budget,  the  au- 
thorized active  diity  persoimel  strength 
would  be  increased  to  38,851 — 567  men— 


except  when  the  President  determines 
that  national  security  interests  would  be 
jeopardized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  ships, 
planes,  shore  facilities  and  installations, 
aids  to  navigation,  pollution  control  for 
fiscal  1972  and  for  the  annual  active  duty 
personnel  strength  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  1972. 

The  following  authorizaticHis  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill: 

During  the  past  26  years  the  Wind- 
class  polar  icebreakers  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous service  in  harsh  polar  environ- 
ment, and  are  now  in  need  of  restoraticai, 
The  sum  of  $5,200,000  is  authorized  for 
this  purpose. 

T^ere  is  also  needed  improvement  in 
seven  133-foot  coastal  and  25  western 
river  bouy  tenders  operated  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  sum  of  $1,290,000  is  included 
for  this  rehabilitation. 

The  sum  of  $720,000  Is  authorized  for 
continuing  habitability  and  operational 
capability  standards  on  the  six  327-foot 
class  high  endurance  cutters.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  $1,450,000  authorized  to  up- 
grade the  oceanographic  capability  of 
the  Evergreen,  an  18-foot  buoy  tender, 
which  has  been  operated  as  an  oceano- 
graphic vessel  since  1965. 

Concerning  aircraft  acquisition,  the 
bin  provides  $14,190,000  for  the  procure- 
ment of  three  C-130  long-range  search 
aircraft  and  equipment.  These  aircraft 
are  necessary  to  provide  long-range 
search  and  rescue  support  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  also  to  pro- 
vide support  to  the  marine  environmen- 
tal protection  program.  The  sum  of  $13,- 
550,000  is  also  allocated  to  procure  six 
medium-range  recovery  heUcopters  to 
replace  three  fixed-wing  airplanes  which 
will  be  retired. 

For  pollution  abatement,  $900,000  is 
authorized  for  the  reaw;tivation  of  six 
fixed-wing  airplanes  to  be  used  as  pollu- 
tion surveillance  aircraft.  They  are 
equipped  with  special  electronic  oil  sen- 
sors and  will  be  used  to  patrol  for  oil 
slicks. 

To  meet  the  standards  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970,  $3,- 
200,000  is  allocated  for  alteration 
aboard  30  vessels  to  improve  sanitation 
devices.  In  addition,  $360,000  is  needed 
to  abate  pollution  from  Cosist  Guard 
shore  stations. 

Most  important  is  the  expenditure  of 
$1,600,000  to  continue  work  on  an  air 
deliverable  antipollution  transportation 
system  which  will  be  based  on  the  east 
coast. 

Because  of  the  evergrowing  (^  spills 
in  open  waters,  there  is  $1,900,000  au- 
thorized to  procure  an  open  water  oil 
slick  containment  system.  This  system  is 
a  barrier  which  can  be  quickly  delivered 
to  an  oil  spill  to  prevent  the  oil  from 
spreading. 

It  is  necessary  to  maintain  continuing 
on-scene  measurements  of  the  state  of 
our  waters  in  the  U.S.  coastal  zone  areas 
to  determine  the  condition  of  the  waters, 
monitor  changes — ^for  better  or  worse — 


determine  effectiveness  of  antipollution 
measures  and  to  detect  spills  as  they  oc- 
cur. The  sum  of  $1,830,000  is  authorized 
for  pollution  monitoring  sensors,  which 
will  be  installed  on  cutters,  boats,  fixed 
stations,  and  aircraft. 

Regarding  construction,  $4,610,000  is 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
radio  station  in  Honolulu  as  a  follow-on 
to  the  station  approved  for  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1970.  This  is  needed  so  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to  ccwnmunicate 
with  all  operating  units  in  the  Pacific. 

Because  the  Coast  Guard  operates 
more  than  45,000  waterways  aids  to  navi- 
gation, their  importance  to  the  mariner 
necessitates  rigorous  maintenance.  The 
sum  of  $1,400,000  is  included  to  maintain 
these  standards. 

Whenever  possible  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, lighthouses  have  been  converted  to 
permit  unmarmed  operation.  The  auto- 
mation and  modernization  of  these 
lighthouses  reduces  hardships  and  is  be- 
lieved to  contribute  to  Improvement  in 
persoimel  retention  rates.  The  sum  of 
$1,000,000  is  authorized  for  this  project. 

Another  important  item  is  funding  for 
public  family  quarters.  The  sum  of  $5.- 
740,000  has  been  allocated  for  fiscal  1972 
for  the  construction  of  approximately 
206  units. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  alteration  of  bridges  over  nav- 
igable waters.  There  is  presently  a  back- 
log of  20  bridges  which  need  alteration. 
The  siun  of  $3,000,000  is  included  for  the 
alteration  of  two  bridges,  one  over  the 
Calimiet  River  in  Illinois  and  also  over 
Cape  Fear  near  Wilmington,  N.C. 

There  is  also  authorization  for  survey, 
development  and  design  of  various  facili- 
ties. 

In  agreement  with  Mr.  Hubert  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  aimuail  ac- 
tive duty  strength  authorization  is  now 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  If  the 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  program  is 
not  phased  out  as  planned  in  the  budget, 
the  authorized  active  duty  persoimel 
strength  is  increased  to  38,851. 

The  total  cost  of  the  legislation  is 
$219,750,000. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advise  that  the  bill  is  in  accord 
with  the  President's  program. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

An  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  Is 
requested. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP  VS. 
GROUP  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnsoh)  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 
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PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF  HJl.  6479,  TOWING  VESSEL  LIt 

CENSING  BILL 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direcf 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  ul^ 
House  Resolution  408  and  ask  for  it' 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Rrs.  406 

BesoXved,  That  upon  the  adoption  ot  th 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  thi 
the  House  resolve  ItaeU  into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6479) 
to  iwovlde  for  the  Ucenalng  al  personnel  op 
certain  vessels.  After  general  det>ate,  whlc^i 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  conj- 
tlnue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commlttae 
on  Merchant  Bdarlne  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  he  read  for  amendment  vmder  the  flv«- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  concliifllon  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment.  tl»e 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  do 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  ma(y 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shaU  be  considered  aa  ordered  on  the  blU  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  r^ 
commit. 


Jo 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  yield 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebrask^, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  tin^e 
as  I  may  consiune.  ( 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  408  pnj- 
vides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  df 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.H.. 
6479.  the  towing  vessel  licensing  bill.    [ 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6479  Is  to  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  personnel  on  certain 
towing  vessels,  thereby  promoting  safir 
navigation.  \ 

The  present  law  requiring  Inspection  of 
tugboats,  towing  boats  and  freight  boats 
has  been  Interpreted  as  applying  only  to 
steam-propelled  vessels.  The  navigation 
officers  on  such  ships  must  be  licensed. 
This  bill  applies  to  imlnspected  to^f- 
Ing  vessels  and  requires  that  the  office!^ 
navigating  such  vessels  would  be  required 
to  be  licensed  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating. 

The  legislation  limits  the  perf  ormante 
of  duty  of  such  licensed  officers  to  12 
hours  m  any  consecutive  24 -hour  period. 
The  license  to  operate  would  be  issued 
for  a  particular  geographic  area,  by  type 
of  vessel.  For  Instance,  different  types  of 
vessels  would  be  operating  under  Grefit 
Lakes  rules,  western  river  rules  and  tnter- 
national  rules.  ' 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
a  study  of  the  ssifety  records  of  unin- 
spected towing  vessels  and  report  rtot 
later  than  10  months  after  enactment  pf 
the  legislation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  establishes  tjie 
effective  date  of  the  legislation  as  Jsmb- 
ary  1.  19T2,  or  tho  1st  day  of  the  «h 
month  after  the  month  in  which  the 
regulati(»is  ai'e  promulgated,  whichever 
date  Is  later.  i 

The  cost  of  the  legislation  is  estimatied 
at  $375,000  for  fiscal  year  ld72  and  ♦300,- 
000  annually  for  the  ensuing  4  years, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption; of 
the  rule  in  order  tbat  the  legislation  m»y 
be  considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pi>r- 


pose  of  the  bill  Is  to  create  a  system  of 
licensing  pilots  who  operate  towing  ves- 
sels upon  the  waterways  over  which  the 
Coast  Guard  has  jurisdiction. 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  tugs  and  towing  boats  and  also 
requires  that  officers  of  such  vessels  must 
be  licensed.  Unfortunately  the  existing 
statute — an  old  one — has  been  construed 
to  apply  only  to  steampowered  vessels. 
Such  powerplants  are  almost  nonexist- 
ent on  today's  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  acci- 
dents is  rising,  and  Coast  Guard  investi- 
gations reveal  that  most  of  these  are 
the  result  of  pilot  error.  In  the  period  of 
1965-68  casualties  from  such  accidents 
totaled  109  and  property  damage  ex- 
ceeded $50,000,000. 

The  bill  would  add  new  language  to 
existing  law  to  require  that  a  towing  ves- 
sel, when  underway,  must  be  imder  the 
actual  direction  and  control  of  a  person 
licensed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  that  department  from  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating.  Such  license 
would  be  Issued  for  operations  in  a  cer- 
tain geographic  area — Great  Lakes,  in- 
land waterways,  and  so  forth — and  by 
type  of  vessel,  under  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary.  Only  towing  ves- 
sels measuring  26  or  more  feet  would  be 
covered  by  the  bill;  vessels  doing  tow 
work  in  an  emergency  or  on  an  intermit- 
tent bsisis  £u-e  likewise  not  covered. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  any  licensed 
pilot  to  work  more  than  12  hours  in  any 
consecutive  24-hour  period. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  undertake  a  study 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  towing  vessels  should 
have  on  board  engineering  personnel  in 
order  to  improve  their  safety  record. 

Cost  estimates  for  fiscal  1972  through 
1976  are  as  follows:  1972,  $375,000  In- 
cluding $75,000  for  the  study;  1973-76, 
$300,000  annually. 

Total  cost  of  the  legislation  over  a  5- 
year  period  is  estimated  at  $1,575,000. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

An  open  rale,  with  1  hour  of  debate 
is  requested. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

COAST   GUARD  AUTHORIZATION, 
1972 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  an  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideraticm  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  5208),  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  constraction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  COMMirm  OF  TH«  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  5208,  with  Mr. 
FiYNT  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
fMr.  Keith)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Clark)  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  liie  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  5206  which  would  provide 
funds  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  operate  in 
its  expanding  scope  of  responsibilities. 

This  bill,  H.R.  5208,  "to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels, 
aircraft,  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard"  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization  bill.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee Just  mentioned,  we  have  added  this 
year  the  responsibility  for  the  average 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength  of 
the  Cotist  Guard.  In  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  seems  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  our  committee  should  have 
this  personnel  authorization  responsibil- 
ity to  go  with  the  authorizations  for 
hardware  and  Installations. 

This  measure  was  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee in  House  Report  No.  92-124  on 
April  13,  1971,  with  four  amendments. 

The  original  request  in  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  in  the  amount  of  $99,500,- 
000  and  was  personnel  oriented  in  light 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  deteriorating  per- 
sonnel situation  which  manifests  itself 
in  some  personnel  retention  problems. 
The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  increased  this  amoimt 
by  $120,250,000  to  cover  items  it  believes 
are  vital  to  the  continued  effectiveness 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  total  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bUl  as  reported  out  is  $219,- 
750,000  brokai  down  as  follows:  $132,- 
446,000,  vessels;  $32,614,000,  aircraft; 
$51,690,000,  construction;  and  $3,000,000 
for  bridge  alterations. 

In  summary,  the  most  important  proj- 
ects to  be  funded  in  this  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows, including  the  items  added  by  com- 
mittee amendments: 

First,  constraction  of  a  polar  icebreak- 
er which  is  second  in  a  series  of  replace- 
ment ic^reakers; 

Second,  constraction  of  three  high-en- 
durance cutters; 

Third,  funding  of  $5,200,000  for  the 
restoration  of  the  existing  Wfnd-class 
polar  icebreakers  which  have  been  in 
service  continuously  for  26  years; 

Fourth,  $1,290,000  to  rehabilitate  and 
improve  coastal  buoy  tenders; 

Fifth,  the  procurement  of  three  C-130 

long-range  search  aircraft — $14,190,000; 

Sixth.     $13,550,000     to     procure    six 

medium-range   recovery   aircraft — hell- 

coDtcrs* 

Seventh,  the  greatly  expanded  poUu- 
ti<«i  abatement  control  systems  and 
equipment;  and 

Eighth,  $5,740,000  for  the  funding  for 
public  family  quarters. 

Even  though  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee understood  the  reasons  why  this 
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year's  Coast  Guard  authorization  bill  was 
people  oriented,  we  were  nevertheless 
concerned  that  there  were  no  funds  for 
vessel  constraction.  We  were  especially 
alarmed,  because  the  polar  Icebreaker 
replacement  program  begim  in  fiscal  year 
1971  was  being  held  up.  In  order  to  as- 
sure the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  ice- 
breaking  capability  in  the  polar  regions, 
we  added  the  funds  for  the  second  re- 
placement polar  icebreaker.  I  said  polar 
rather  than  arctic  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Coast  Guard  icebreaking  capability 
is  in  all  the  polar  regions  and  not  Just 
for  one  specialized  area  such  as  the 
Northwest  Passage,  if  this  area  should 
ever  develop.  At  present,  the  Coast 
Guard's  aging  Icebreaker  fleet  operates 
in  the  Arctic,  the  Antarctic,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  The  Coast  Guard 
keeps  one  of  its  best  Icebreakers,  the 
Mackinaw,  on  station  in  Sheboygan  to 
service  the  Great  Lakes. 

Another  item  of  great  significcuice  in 
this  authorization  bill  is  the  pollution 
abatement  systems.  As  the  M^nbers  well 
know,  we  have  had  numbers  of  tragic  oil 
spills  in  our  own  waters  in  recent  years. 
I  believe  there  are  some  700-odd  spills 
last  year  alone.  Just  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  a  current  problem,  within  the 
last  few  months,  there  was  a  serious 
spill  in  San  Francisco  Bay  resulting  from 
the  collision  of  two  tankers.  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  this  spill  for  a  few 
minutes,  because  it  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  why  we  should  support  this  au- 
thorization bill.  For  the  past  several 
years,  our  committee  has  been  working 
on  two  very  important  pieces  of  Ctoast 
Guard  legislation  which  bear  directly 
on  the  unfortunate  collision  and  result- 
ing spill  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  TTiese 
bills  are  the  bridge-to-bridge  radiotele- 
phone bill  and  the  port  and  harbor  safe- 
ty bill.  The  House,  in  its  wisdom,  passed 
the  radiotelephone  bill  on  December  16, 
1969,  and  I  understand  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  is  preparing  to  re- 
port out  a  modified  version  of  this  radio- 
telephone bill.  The  port  and  harbor 
safety  bill  is  being  redrafted  in  order  to 
be  a  more  responsive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  hearings  which  our  committee 
conducted  out  in  San  Francisco  im- 
mediately following  the  San  Francisco 
collision  and  spill  showed  clearly  the 
necessity  of  passing  the  radiotelephone 
bill. 

I  mention  this  unhappy  incident  and 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation  because 
I  believe  they  clearly  show  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  the  Cofist  Guard 
and  the  relationship  of  this  work  to  the 
serious  problems  confronting  us  In  the 
pollution  area.  The  pollution  abatement 
programs  set  up  in  this  bill  will,  I  hope, 
be  discussed  in  a  few  minutes  so  I  will 
not  dwell  on  them  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  time 
now  to  point  out  to  the  Members  the 
vast  range  of  Coast  Guard  tu^tivities,  nor 
do  I  feel  it  necessary  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  efficiency  and  ccMnpetenoe  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  speaks  for  it- 
self and  we  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
support  this  reasonable  and  far-reach- 
ing Coast  Guard  authorization  of  ap- 
IHX>prlations. 

There  are  members  of  both  the  ma- 


jority and  minority  of  our  committee  who 
are  present  and  who  may  wish  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
myself  six:h  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  lend  my  full 
and  strong  support  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues on  your  committee  for  passage  of 
the  bin  H.R.  5208,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft, and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Entire  new  facets  of  the  traditional 
role  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  talcing  shape, 
and  vast  new  demands  are  being  placed 
on  this  excellent  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Traditional  roles  of  the 
Coast  Guard  are  becoming  more  com- 
plex, yet  in  keeping  with  its  historical 
tradition  it  is  aggressively  seeking  new 
ways  to  better  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties to  this  Nation. 

This  authorization  bill  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
services  it  provides.  But  two  very  old 
factors  appear  to  be  threatening  its  abil- 
ity to  perform  with  the  high  degree  of 
expertise  which  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation  has  expected  and  in  which  it  has 
always  taken  pride.  These  two  items 
are  personnel  and  physical  plant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Coast  Guard's  per- 
soxmel  retention  rates  nave  been  at  a 
low  ebb  for  some  time  and  have  reached 
a  point  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
experienced  personnel.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, the  enlisted  retention  rate  for 
March  1970  to  March  1971,  is  only  10 
percent  of  those  eligible  for  their  first 
reenlistment,  whereas  the  retention  rate 
for  subsequent  reenlistments  is  87  per- 
cent. 

The  single  most  Important  asset  which 
the  Coast  Guard  has  had  over  the  years 
has  been  its  personnel — ^whose  expertise 
and  dedication  has  given  the  American 
taxpayer  the  largest  single  return  for 
each  dollar  he  has  spent  of  any  program 
of  which  I  am  aware.  The  committee 
fully  agreed  with  the  Coast  Guard  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
that  asset,  without  which  the  Coast 
Guard  could  not  continue  to  perform  as 
it  has — the  only  organization  of  its  kind 
devoted  to  the  protection  of  mankind 
and  his  environment  in  a  wide  and  di- 
verse range  of  endeavor.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  1972  authorizations  are 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  person- 
nel-related facilities  and  other  projects 
necessary  for  the  better  accomplishment 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  multifaceted  mis- 
sion. 

This  priority  is  even  more  apparent 
when  you  look  at  the  1971  authorizations 
and  appropriations.  For  that  year,  out  of 
a  total  authorization  and  appropriation 
of  $99  million,  only  about  $41  million  was 
allocated  to  individual  improvement 
projects.  Of  this  amount,  about  $25  mil- 
lion was  for  Coast  Guard  installations 
and  facilities,  whereas  H.R.  5208  imder 
consideration  now  has  $51,690,000  for 
these  personnel-related  items. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  your 
committee  recognized  the  philost^hy  be- 
hind this  bill,  we  were  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  one  item  in  it 
for  vessel  constraction.  In  questioning 
Coast  Guard  witnesses  we  learned  that 


the  polar  Icebreakers  and  the  high  en- 
durance cutter  replacement  program  had 
been  shelved. 

The  mission  of  the  replacemexit  ice- 
breakers will  be  to  provide  logistic  sup- 
ix>rt  for  TJB.  defense  units  and  maritime 
commerce  and  scientific  research,  and. 
Just  as  importantly,  they  will  provide  a 
modern  and  efficient  back-up  capability 
for  our  more  northern  coastal  ports  and 
waterways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  few  yeau^  we  have 
abnormally  cold  winters  causing  great 
areas  of  our  shoreline  to  be  icebound  for 
many  weeks.  It  affects  not  only  the 
coastal  communities  but  inland  commu- 
nities where  much  of  our  population  de- 
pends on  the  fishing  ports  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Gloucester,  and  Portland  as  well  as 
Jvmeau,  Kodiak,  and  Ketchikan.  This 
important  productivity  could  cease  to 
furnish  the  needs  of  our  Nation.  No 
agency  of  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  capability,  nor  the  reqx>n- 
sibUity,  for  keeping  our  ports  open,  ex- 
cept the  Coast  Guard. 

Our  tired,  old  Icebreakers  are  so  in- 
firm and  aged  that  soon  they  will  be  un- 
able to  handle  the  hazards  of  a  normal 
winter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unusual 
and  abnormal  winters  that  we  must 
anticipate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
endorse  the  authorization  for  this  addi- 
tional Icebreaker  and  I  would  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  our  need  for  this 
capability  is  continuing  and  increasing. 
And  I  would  also  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Appropriations  Ctommittee  will  sustain 
the  request  authorized  in  this  legislation 
Just  as  they  siyjported  the  icebreaker 
authorized  by  tliis  committee  last  year. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
also  the  authorization  for  continuing  the 
replacement  program  of  high-endurance 
cutters.  The  Ooast  Guard  has  valiantly 
worked  toward  a  15-shlp  replacement 
program  and  12  have  already  been 
funded  in  previous  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  Three  more  vessels  win 
now  complete  the  present  program. 

These  378-foot  vessels,  with  signifi- 
cantly greater  capability,  habitaWUty, 
and  operating  characteristics,  will  re- 
place 311-foot.  World  War  n.  flat  bot- 
tomed, rough  riding,  thinskinned,  ex- 
Navy  seaplane  tenders.  They  did  their 
work  well  but  were  not  designed  for  the 
heavy  service  required  of  Coast  Guard 
vessels,  and  their  useful  life  is  just  about 
over. 

The  new  vessels  will  have  diverse, 
broad-based  missions  including  support 
of  the  ocean  weather  station  program, 
law  and  treaty  oiforcement.  flsheries 
protection,  and  continually  increasing 
demands  for  search  and  rescue  opera- 
tions. 

Again  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily  en- 
dorse and  strcmgly  support  the  author- 
ization for  these  three  new  vessels  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support 
which  through  this  bill  can  again  give 
us  an  efficient,  viable,  and  effective  Coast 
Guard  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anotiier  priority  re- 
flected In  this  authorization  is  in- 
creased cost  of  coping  with  p(rilutlon. 
With  the  growing  awareness  of  the  man's 
polluting  the  envinmment,  the  role  of 
the  Coast  Guard  in  restoring  and  pre- 
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serving  the  martime  environment  has 
increased.  As  time  passes,  the  Coas; 
Guard  will  be  called  upon  on  a  mort 
frequent  and  increasing  basis.  They  wiD 
be  called  cwi  to  protect  the  people  anfl 
our  wildlife  and  natural  resources  from 
the  potential  ravages  that  come  froqi 
marine  disasters.  .„    ,    * 

There  were  hundreds  of  oil  spills  last 
year  and  the  Merchant  Marines  and 
Fisheries  Commitee.  knowing  that  some 
of  the  containment  and  clean-up  methr 
ods  were  relatively  primative.  we  soU<^ 
support  the  authorization  levels  for  thp 
various  polluticm  abatement  projecljB 
contained  in  this  bill.  ; 

Until  1971.  the  Coast  Guard  was  al- 
most totally  lacking  the  facilities  to  deal 
with  oil  spill  situations.  This  committeie 
and  Congress  parUally  funded  an  anti- 
pollution air  transportable  system  m 
1971  This  bill  authorizes  $1,600,000  fdr 
completion  of  this  system,  which  will  de 
located  on  the  east  coast  and  will  prq- 
vide  a  similar  capability  on  the  we$t 
coast.  Again,  as  I  am  sure  you  know. ja 
major  oil  spill  occurred  in  Puget  Somld 
beginning  just  a  few  days  ago  involving 
an  estimated  230.000  gallons  of  No.  12 
dieselfud.  ^^    ,,„     I 

In  addition  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $1,900,000  to  procure  an  opeh- 
water  oil-slick  containment  systerti, 
which  will  consist  of  a  barrier  that  cfin 
be  quickly  delivered  to  the  scene  a4d 
placed  around  the  sUck  to  prevent  the  0il 
from  spreading.  I 

Mr  Chairman,  these  are  just  a  few  0r 
the  more  important  pollution  abatemett 
projects  provided  for  in  the  authorization 
bill.  The  report  is  fairly  comprehensive 
in  regard  to  the  total  range  of  projects  }n 
this  area,  but  I  cite  these  two  items  as  be- 
ing of  significant  importance.  It  is  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  Congress  give 
the  Coast  Guard  the  vessels,  facilities. 
and  technical  equipment  to  Immediately 
respond  to  such  incidents  as  oil  spiUs  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  impact  atd 
heavy  damage  which  even  one  major  OH 
spill  can  cause  to  our  ec<dogical  system 
and  coastal  environment.  The  impor- 
tance of  antipollution  control  devices 
cannot  be  overemphasized  knowing  thfct, 
last  year  alone,  over  700  spills  of  various 
sizes  and  degrees  occurred  in  our  water- 
ways or  coastal  waters.  I 

There  is  a  new  feature  in  this  year's 
authorization  bill  which  has  not  bejen 
present  In  previous  bills  reported  to  qhe 
floor  by  your  committee.  I  refer  to  tihe 
provisions  establishing  the  average  Ac- 
tive duty  personnel  strength  of  the  Cofst 
Guard  at  a  level  of  38,284  men.  In  Ijhe 
past,  this  item  was  handled  by  Hhe 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  pursuant 
to  an  arrangement  on  this  subject.  Juris- 
diction in  this  area  was  transferred '  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  amd 
Fisheries  consistent  with  the  reqult-e- 
ments  of  Public  Law  86-149  and  91-1)14, 
providing  that  the  personnel  strengths 
beginning  for  fiscal  year  1972  must  be 
annually  authorized  by  Congress.  Y(>ur 
committee  has  fully  analyzed  the  ptr- 
sonnel  requirements  of  the  Coast  Guird 
and  feels  that  this  strength  level  4^ 
adequately  staff  the  Coast  Guard  in  ^r- 
der  to  insure  the  full  and  rapid  perforpi- 
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ance  of  Its  many  missions  and  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  urge  the 
overwhelming  passage  of  H.R.  5208. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee 'Mr.  Grovkr). 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  indicate  my  complete  support  for 
this  bUl. 

I  do  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration again  this  year  has  indicated 
its  wishes  to  phase  out  the  Coast  Guard 
Selected  Reserve.  We  do  not  have  that 
subject  under  express  consideration  at 
this  time,  but  it  will  come  up  at  another 
time,  under  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  my  objections 
to  phasing  out  the  Selected  Reserve,  and 
in  my  remarks  I  shall  indicate  my  rea- 
sons for  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5208,  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  performed  faith- 
fully each  and  every  mission  which  has 
been  assigned  to  it,  even  under  the  tre- 
mendous hardship  of  operating  with 
somewhat  outdated  and  technically  out- 
moded equipment  and  facilities.  This  au- 
thorization measure  received  the  unani- 
mous support  of  your  entire  committee 
and  recognizes  the  imperative  need  to 
continue  and  expand  the  support  for  the 
Coast  Guard  in  terms  of  new  vessels, 
planes,  and  facilities,  in  addition  to  in- 
creasing the  capability  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  further  combat  the  potentially 
damaging  effects  of  oil  spill  pollution  by 
authorizing  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  various  equipment  systems  imder  the 
Coast  Guard's  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  pleasureboat- 
man  alive,  or  a  fisherman,  or  the  captain 
of  a  commercial  vessel,  who  has  not 
lauded  the  services  of  the  Coast  Guard 
when  it  has  responded  to  their  calls  of 
distress  on  our  oceans  and  territorial 
waters. 

Yet,  at  times,  the  reaction  time  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  in  responding  on  a  search 
and  rescue  mission,  has  been  slow — due 
to  the  outdated  and  worn-out  propul- 
sion systems  on  board  many  of  its  vessels. 
The  authorization  for  three  heavy  en- 
durance cutters  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  fulfilling  the  final  stages  of  this 
vessel  replacement  program  started  In 
previous  fiscal  years.  The  cutters  are  the 
workhorse  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  per- 
form almost  continuous  service  in  ac- 
complishing the  Coast  Guard  missions  of 
search  and  rescue,  law  enforcement,  and 
antipollution  patrols. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  proposes,  for  the  second  time,  the 
elimination  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Selected  Reserve.  Last  year  an  identical 
proE>osal  was  rejected  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  rationale  for  last  year's 
proposal  was  one  of  economy.  This  year, 
the  reason  given  is  economy  and  reform; 
we  are  told  that  It  is  to  be  phased  out 


and  any  functions  now  the  responsibility 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve 
will  be  fimded  as  an  element  of  Naval 
Reserve  ai>propriations  at  some  imspeci- 
fled  future  time. 

The   Coast   Guard   Selected   Reserve 
provides  the  only  trained  and  Immedi- 
ately available  personnel   resources  to 
meet  the  mobilization  requirements  im- 
posed on  the  Coast  Guard  during  the 
early  stages  of  mobilization,  or  build-up 
of  forces  in  an  emergency.  The  validity 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  mission  has  been 
confirmed  through  joint  studies  vrith  the 
Navy  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  fimctions  include  those  imposed 
by  law  as  well  as  others  assigned  by  the 
Navy,   and  generally  represent  an  in- 
tensification or  extension  of  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  peacetime  Coast 
Guard.  Thus,  it  is  entirely  consistent  to 
retain  these  responsibilities  for  wartime 
execution  with  the  agency  that  performs 
the  functions,  or  closely  related  ones,  in 
peacetime.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  functions  is  port  safety  and 
security.  In  peacetime,  only  a  small  force 
is  involved  in  this  important  function, 
so  vital  to  our  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic  well-being.   During   wartime   or 
national  emergency,  this  force  must  be 
rapidly  expanded  by  trained  personnel 
and  deployed  into  the  country's  critical 
ports  to  provide  the  necessary  protec- 
tion from  sabotage,  fire,  explosion,  and 
to  regulate  maritime  commerce,  in  gen- 
eral. 

In  order  to  assure  the  ability  to  pro- 
tect our  ports,  and  to  carry  out  other 
vital  fimctions,  the  Coast  Guard  needs 
a  trained,  equipped,  and  organized  body 
of  men  available  for  call-up  on  short 
notice.  notwithstanding  statements 
which  have  appeared  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  adequate  source  of  personnel 
within  the  Coast  Guard,  or  elsewhere  at 
this  time,  which  can  be  provided  in  cases 
of  national  emergency  within  the  time- 
frame In  which  they  are  required.  This 
need  is  filled  by  the  Selected  Reserve. 
The  cost  of  the  program,  about  $30  mil- 
lion, is  justified  by  the  protection  pro- 
vided. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  your  com- 
mittee has  provided  for  the  full  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  by  the  addition  of  567  men*  in  the 
event  the  reserve  program  is  continued, 
in  the  authorized  strength  levels  of  the 
Coast  Guard  as  further  outlined  on  page 
1  of  the  committee  report.  I  urge  the 
continuation  of  this  program  by  future 
favorable  action  of  this  body  and 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  5208 
today,  providing  for  fiscal  year  1972 
authorizations  for  the  Coast  Guard,  as 
further  evidence  of  this  Nation's  con- 
tinued full  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  fulfilling  Its  missions  of 
mercy  and  assistance  on  our  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  PiRNra) . 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  for  their  action  in  adding 
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567  additional  personnel  to  the  man- 
power strength  of  the  active  duty 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard.  This  was 
done  so  as  to  provide  adequate  man- 
power to  run  a  program  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard  at  a 
strength  of  not  less  than  15,000. 

As  I  am  sure  each  of  you  are  aware, 
the  President  had  requested  in  his  budget 
message  funds  to  provide  for  a  strength 
of  only  5,000  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
the  Coast  Guard  for  1972  in  order  that 
they  may  be  phased  out  at  the  end  of 
this  coming  fiscal  year. 

There  is  somewhat  of  a  division  of  au- 
thority between  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Service  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  handles  the  active 
duty  Coast  Guard  while  the  Reserve  of 
the  Coast  Guard  comes  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. But.  as  you  can  see,  there  is  a  close 
working  relationship  between  us. 

We  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  recently  concluded  extensive  hear- 
ings in  regard  to  the  Coast  Guard  Se- 
lected Reserve.  We  have  found  that  the 
proposal  to  phase  out  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Coast  Guard  was  one  Initi- 
ated in  the  Bureau  of  Management  and 
Budget  without  consultation  with  any- 
one in  the  Department  of  Defense,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  or  Department  of 
Transportation. 

We  have  developed  a  clear  record  in- 
dicating, first,  that  the  wartime  mission 
now  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard  is  an 
essential  one  and  must  be  continued; 
second,  that  the  Navy  is  not  now  equipped 
or  capable  of  undertaking  that  mission 
without  impairment  of  capability;  and 
third,  there  will  be  no  cost  savings  by 
transferring  these  functions  to  the 
Navy.  Evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  indi- 
cates that  it  might  cost  more  for  the 
Navy  to  undertake  that  program  than  If 
it  continued  operation  imder  the  Coast 
Guard. 

So,  what  we  are  doing  today  in  this 
bill  is  the  first  of  several  steps  that  Con- 
gress must  take  in  order  to  maintain  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard  at 
its  present  strength  of  15,000.  I  am  sure 
the  next  step  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives will  be  a  measure  proposed  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  will  provide  authorization  for 
Selected  Reserve  of  that  number. 
I  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  sen- 
ior minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentieman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly)  , 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  Jl.  5208,  as  amended  by  this 
committee,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Since  its  inception  in  1790,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  performed  its  varied  missions 
with  dedication,  enthusiasm,  and  skill. 
The  Coast  Guard's  broad  purpose  is  to 
insure  that  our  water-borne  commerce 
moves  effectively  and  safely.  It  supervises 
our  ports  and  waterways,  establishes  and 
maintains  aids  to  navigation,  and  pro- 
mulgates and  enforces  safety  regula- 
tions. It  performs  a  highly  important 


function  of  p>erformlng  search  and  res- 
cue operations  and  last  year  carried  oirt 
over  50,000  search  and  rescue  missions, 
saving  over  3,700  lives  in  the  course  of 
these  missions.  Such  services  ben^t  not 
only  this  country's  commercial  maritime 
interests  but  also  the  ever-popular  and 
fast- growing  form  of  recreation  pleas- 
ure-boating. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  also  responsible 
for  performing  a  national  defense  mis- 
sion by  providing  a  coastal  peacekeeping 
and  law  enforcement  force  in  time  of 
war  and  armed  conflict. 

Of  greater  significance  is  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  maritime  pollution.  In 
1971,  the  Coast  Guard  assisted  in  the 
development  of  a  national  contingency 
plan  to  provide  a  coordinated  response  to 
marine  pollution  incidents;  established 
regional  response  centers  to  monitor  in- 
cidents and  supervise  containment  and 
cleanup  operations ;  and  established  spe- 
cial "pollution  strike  forces"  which  are 
trained  and  provided   with  specialized 
equipment  to  quickly  react  to  any  major 
pollution    incident.    Along    these    same 
lines,  tiie  Coast  Guard  participates  in 
the  monitorship  of  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  vessels  which  carry  poten- 
tial pollutants  as  well  as  establishing  and 
monitoring  certification  and  operation 
requirements  for  ship  and  shore  person- 
nel. This  authorization  bill  provides  for 
$10,730,000  for  funding  of  various  pollu- 
tion abatement  projects. 
>   The  Coast  Guard  has  a  reputation  for 
being  one  of  the  most  eflftclent  and  ef- 
fective units  within  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Recent  years  have  seen  the  as- 
signed missions  of  the  Coast  Guard  grow- 
ing in  size  and  complexity  as  the  Federal 
Government  begins  to  rely  more  heavily 
on  their  capabilities  in  a  variety  of  areas. 
As  the  United  States  continues  to  develop 
and  its  needs  increase,  the  Coast  Guard 
must  be  in  a  position  to  adequately  per- 
form its  current  and  future  assigned  mis- 
sions. 

H.R.  5208  recognizes  the  need  for  con- 
tinued support  of  this  fine  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government  and  emphasizes 
the  need  to  provide  the  Coast  Guard 
with  sufficient  funds  to  adequately  solve 
such  problems  as  major  oil  spills;  ever- 
mounting  demand  for  search  and  rescue 
assistance;  severe  equipment  damage; 
efficiency-Inhibiting  deterioration  of  the 
physical  equipment;  and  a  growing  and 
smarming  shortage  of  skilled  personnel. 
The  bill  reflects  the  new  priorities  which 
the  Coast  Guard  has  recommended  by 
providing  for  a  total  authorization  level 
of  $219,750,000  in  the  areas  of  vessel  and 
aircraft  procurement,  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  facilities;  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  equipment.  This  amount 
represents  an  increase  of  $117  million 
by  committee  amendments  over  the  orig- 
inal request  of  $99,500,000.  consistent 
with  the  committee's  reasoned  analysis 
that  procurement  of  additional  vessels 
and  aircraft  are  necessary  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  more  adequately  perform  its 
varied  and  increasing  missions. 

Perhaps  nothing  speaks  more  force- 
fully for  the  necessity  of  this  increased 
authorization  than  the  fact  that  the 
Coast  Guard's  fiscal  year  1972  preview 


estimates  totaled  $257,754,000,  whereas 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  re- 
quest to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  totaled  $188,465,000,  and  the  final 
amount  approved  by  OMB  and  Included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  was  only 
$99,500,000. 

To  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other 
branch  of  our  Government,  the  role  of 
the  Coast  Guard  demands  constant  read- 
iness to  answer  the  call  of  those  in  dis- 
tress whether  It  Involves  a  ship  on  the 
high  seas,  a  drowning  seaman,  or  the 
victims  of  fioods  and  hurricanes.  While 
the  responsibiUties  of  the  Coast  Guard 
have  expanded,  the  facilities  and  ves- 
sels available  to  carry  out  these  duties 
have  not  been  augmented  to  the  same 
degree. 

H.R.  5208  contains  an  authorization 
for  the  consti-uction  of  a  second  polar 
icebreaker  to  continue  the  replacement 
of  the  Wind  class— which  has  been  in 
continuous  service  for  am  aversige  of  26 
years  In  the  harsh  polar  environment. 
Habitability  and  operational  Improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  this 
class  will  enable  them  to  continue  in  op- 
eration no  later  than  the  mid-1970's.  It 
is  expected  that  four  of  the  new  ice- 
breakers will  provide  the  equivalent  ca- 
pabiUty  of  the  entire  Wind  class.  In 
1971,  funds  were  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  one 
polar  icebreaker. 

These  icebreakers  employ  a  new  power 
concept  for  such  vessels  by  providing  for 
conventional  diesel  engines  for  cruising 
and  gas  turbines  for  maximum  power 
situations.  This  concept  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  378-foot  class 
high  endurance  cutters.  Power  combina- 
tions utilizing  gas  turbine  systems  are 
also  being  used  by  the  Navy.  Your  com- 
mittee has  worked  for  a  number  of  years 
to  secure  funding  for  the  beginning  of 
this  program  and  remains  firmly  con- 
vinced that  continuation  of  the  program 
is  necessary  and  warranted  by  the  in- 
creased mission  responsibilities  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  our  Arctic  regions  pre- 
sented by  the  discovery  of  oil  on  the 
Alaska  North  Slope,  and  the  possibility 
that  there  wiU  be  large  vessels  navigating 
the  Northwest  Passage  in  the  future  in 
addition  to  an  increase  in  technological, 
scientific,  and  oceanographic  research 
programs  in  our  Arctic  regions. 

The  committee  amendment  to  author- 
ize an  additional  $57  million  for  the 
construction  of  three  high  endurance 
cutters  of  the  378  foot  Hamilton  class 
will  complete  the  original  plan  of  15 
ships  to  replace  the  World  War  H-built 
seaplane  tenders,  five  of  which  are  still 
operating  on  general  Coast  Guard  duty. 
Nine  Hamilton  class  vessels  have  been 
oommissioned.  and  three  more  are  in 
constructiMi  now.  As  a  Representative 
from  an  area  which  is  deeply  concerned 
over  fisheries  and  the  protection  of  our 
fisheries  zone,  I  am  acutedy  aware  of  the 
great  need  to  expand  our  Coast  Guard's 
capablhty  to  patrol  our  fisheries  zone, 
and  to  Insure  that  the  various  intema- 
UMial  conventions  which  the  United 
States  has  signed  are  adhered  to  by 
other  parties.  Recwit  events  have  seen 
the  continued  seizure  and  harassment  of 
our  fishing  vessels  off  the  coast  of  South 
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America  and  Increased  problems  in  pro  ■ 
tecUng  our  Atlantic  salmon  and  other 
flfihery  resources  on  both  coasts.  Coast 
Ouard  vessels  assigned  for  law  enf orce- 
ment  and  surveillance  duties  are  techp 
nologlcally  outdated  and  are  spread  top 
thin  in  terms  of  areas  of  responsibility 
and  coverage  to  be  really  effective  in  eni- 
forcing  our  laws  pertaining  to  illegafl 
fishing  in  our  territorial  waters  and  conr 
tlguous  zones.  These  new  vessels  will  in^- 
sure  that  the  Co€ist  Guard  has  an  im- 
mediate operational  response  to  allege^ 
foreign  flexing  vessel  violations  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  an  increased  capability 
In  terms  of  search  and  rescue  and  pr^ 
vention  of  oil  spills  and  other  forms  (^ 
oce€in  pollution.  j 

Significantly,  in  this  regard,  currer^t 
proposals  relating  to  the  prohibition  and 
regulation  of  the  dumping  of  materials 
in  our  oceans,  coastal  and  other  watert, 
which  are  now  being  considered  by  your 
committee,  envision  an  increased  role  for 
the  Coast  Guard  in  terms  of  surveillanqe 
and  enforcement  should  Congress,  in  it|s 
wisdom,  enact  such  legislation.  { 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast  Ouard  d^ 
serves  the  praise  and  support  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
the  overwhelming  passage  of  this  ai 
thorization  bill. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  oonsiune  to  U^e 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina    (Mir. 

LSKNON) .  , 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wa|»t 
to  say  with  all  enthusiasm  I  rise  in  su]^ 
port  of  this  authorization  bill. 

Many  Members  will  remember  the  time 
when  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  Coaet 
Ouard  Subcommittee,  did  not  have  t(ie 
authority  of  authwizatlon  and  wns 
therefore  never  involved  in  the  realjy 
basic  needs  of  the  Coast  Ouard. 

This  bill  represents  the  consensus  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  Subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  It  is  true  it  is  sooaewhat 
over  the  budget  level,  but  this  authoriza- 
tion committee  has  the  responsibility  to 
dwell  in  depth  and  to  determine  not  oniy 
the  basic  needs  but  also  the  priorities  tt 
these  needs.  I 

We  urge  all  Members  to  enthusiat- 
tically  support  the  legislation  as  brought 
forward  by  this  committee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  t}ie 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  DowNiNq) . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  genUfe- 
man. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  say  a  few  words 
in  support  of  H.R.  5208.  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization  bill.  I,  of  course,  support 
all  aspects  ot  this  legislation  but  I  a^ 
especially  interested  in  one  facet  of  tl^is 
measure,  that  is,  the  funding  for  the  ^- 
teratlon  of  bridges  over  the  navigal^e 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  Coast  Guard  presently  has  the  rje- 
sponsibility  for  this  bridge  alteration. 
This  duty  was  formerly  the  responsibility 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  H.R.  5208  au- 
thorizes $3  million  for  the  alteration  of 
two  bridges — one  over  the  Calumet  Rivter 


in  Illinois,  and  the  other  over  the  Cape 
Pear  River  near  Wilmington,  N.C. 

There  were  quite  a  few  questions  at 
the  hearings  on  this  authorization  bill 
concerning  this  bridge  alteration  respon- 
sibility. In  fact,  the  Interest  seemed  to 
be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  small 
amount  of  funds  set  out  in  the  \)01.  Our 
questioning  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  a  backlog  of  at  least  20 
bridges  which  require  alteration.  These 
orders  to  alter  are  issued  by  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
basis  for  bridge  alteration  rests  on  such 
factors  as  the  amount  of  trafflc.  the  de- 
gree of  risk,  development  on  the  water- 
ways, environmental  factors,  et  cetera. 

I  believe  that  this  bridge  alteration 
work  is  very  important,  because  of  its 
impact  on  our  navigable  waters  and  be- 
cause of  the  safety  factors  involved.  The 
$3  million  for  only  two  bridges  seems 
like  a  small  amount  when  compared  to 
the  overall  problem.  Hopefully,  next 
year's  authorization  bill  will  include  a 
much  larger  sum  for  the  alteration  of  a 
larger  number  of  the  20  bridges. 

I  have  only  commented  on  the  bridge 
alteration  aspect  of  this  important  legis- 
lation but  I  support  and  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  Members  present  for  H.R. 
5208. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Byrne)  . 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Charman,  as  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  I  heartily  endorse  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  support  of  H.R.  5208,  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization  bill.  It  is  true 
that  this  legislation  calls  for  a  fairly 
substantial  amount  of  money;  however,  I 
believe  such  an  expenditure  is  Justified 
and  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  few  min- 
utes time  to  point  out  the  various  func- 
tions and  duties  of  this  proud  and  dedi- 
cated service. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
equipped,  retained,  and  committed  to 
carry  out  in  wartime  specialized  duties 
as  a  separate  service  imder  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  A  recent  example  of 
this  military  function  is  the  Coast 
Guard's  considerable  contribution  to 
Operation  Market  Time  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be 
worth  mentitming  that  in  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  the  Coast  Guard  played  *in  enor- 
mous role  in  antisubniarine  warfare  with 
its  cruising  cutters  and  escorts  as  well 
as  its  sea  frontier  patrols  and  pickets.  In 
addition.  Coast  Guard  duties  included 
manning  landing  craft  that  hit  the  in- 
vasion beaches  with  assault  troops. 

The  primary  fimotion  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  however,  is  that  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  In  fact,  it  is  the  primairy 
law  enforcement  service  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas  or  in  our  terri- 
torial waters.  The  extensive  body  of  law 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  enforces  is  as 
follows:  criminal  law  afloat,  such  as 
piracy  and  barratry,  laws  relating  to  oil 
pollution.  Rules  of  the  Road,  motorboat 
safety  legislation,  and  conservation  laws 
and  treaties  dealing  with  deep  sea  fish- 


ing, fur  sealing  and  whaling  and  sponge 
fishing.  A  great  deal  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
time  is  spent  on  insuring  that  Ja;pcui6se 
and  Russian  fishing  operations  in  the 
waters  off  our  shores  are  in  accordance 
with  our  laws  and  the  treaties  we  have 
with  these  nations. 

I  imagine  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
best  known  for  its  search  rescue  work. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  always  extended 
its  rescue  operations  without  regard  to 
the  nationality  of  the  distressed  craft. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  Ught- 
hoiee  service  was  combined  with  the 
Coast  Guard  in  1939  giving  them  the 
added  responsibility  of  maintaining  all 
of  the  maritime  aids  to  navigation  for  the 
United  States.  The  Coast  Guard's  $45,000 
navigational  aids  include  lighthouses, 
lightships,  buoys,  fog  signals  and  radio 
beacons.  Also,  there  are  such  electronic 
aids  to  navigation  as  the  long-range  aid 
to  navigation  system — loran. 

The  harbor  advisory  radar  system  es- 
tablished in  San  Francisco  Bay  about  a 
year  ago  is  an  innovation  worth  men- 
tioning. Basically,  it  is  a  system  of  radar 
surveillance  of  the  harbor  area  and  of 
advising  incoming  and  outgoing  miulne 
trafiQc  of  weather  conditions,  trafflc  in  the 
channels,  and  any  other  problems  which 
may  arise.  It  has  worked  well  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  and  the  Coast  Guard 
hopes  to  extend  it  to  such  other  crowded 
ports  as  New  York  and  Houston. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  port  safety  and  security 
which  involves  technical  responses  to 
problems  of  safety  in  the  entire  cargo 
system  from  loading  terminal  to  the  un- 
lofiding  terminal  and  intercormections 
with  other  modes. 

The  Coast  Guard  maintains  ocean  sta- 
tion vessels  continuously  at  six  locations 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  which 
function  for  the  piupose  of  weather  ob- 
servation, oceanography,  and  search  and 
rescue.  Also,  I  believe  the  Coast  Guard's 
work  In  both  domestic  and  international 
icebreaking  is  so  well-known  as  to  only 
merit  mentioning. 

In  closing,  I  would  Just  like  to  men- 
tion the  Coast  Guard's  rapidly  expand- 
ing roles  in  the  area  of  maritime  environ- 
mental protection  and  oceanography.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous  growth 
and  Importance  of  these  two  areas  suid 
it  is  perfectiy  obvious  that  the  Co«ist 
Cjhiard's  duties  and  obligations  in  these 
areas  can  do  nothing  but  Increase. 

In  reviewing  the  various  fimctions  of 
the  Coast  Guard  set  out  above,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  we  should  support 
the  expenditures  in  H  Jl.  5208.  It  is  obvi- 
ously money  well  spent  and  an  invest- 
ment by  the  American  taxpayer.  Thus, 
I  urge  your  wholehearted  support  for  en- 
actment of  H  Jl.  5208. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Marylsmd,  Mr. 
Oarmatz. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strongly  urge  the  support  of  the 
House  for  H.R.  5208.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  the  construction 
of  installations  for  the  Coast  Ouard. 

In  past  years,  the  House  Ccanmittee  on 
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Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  had 
the  responsibility  for  authorizing  the 
hardware  conmiimications  systems,  in- 
stallations and  specialized  equipment  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  This  year  our  Commit- 
tee has  new  authorization  authority  for 
the  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard.  In  other 
words,  HJl.  5208  not  only  authorizes  the 
hardware  and  installations  used  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  but  it  is  bAso  authorizing 
the  manpower  to  man  the  hardware  and 
installations.  This  authorization  for  the 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength  of 
the  Coast  Guard  is  pursuant  to  Public 
Laws  85-149  and  91-441  which  caUed  for 
the  authorization  of  the  active  duty 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  I, 
1971.  The  authorization  bill  establishes 
a  figure  of  38,851  for  the  personnel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  In  light  of  our  existing  au- 
thorization responsibility  for  hardware 
and  installations,  it  seems  logical,  order- 
ly and  legally  correct  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  have  the  authorization  authority  for 
the  active  duty  personnel  strength  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  We  welcome  this  additional 
authorization  responsibility. 

When  HJR.  5208  came  before  oiir  Com- 
mittee for  hearings,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  bill  was  people  oriented,  that  is,  a 
large  portion  of  the  total  figure  was  de- 
voted to  personnel  oriented  programs. 
The  testimony  at  the  hearings  indicated 
that  this  was  personnel  oriented  due  to 
the  alarmingly  low  personnel  retention 
rates  in  recent  years.  This  unfortunate 
circumstance  in  which  the  Armed  Forces 
apparently  do  not  enjoy  as  high  a  status 
as  heretofore. 

While  we  understand  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  circumstances  rdating  to  the 
Coast  Guard's  most  valuable  asset,  its 
people,  we  were  also  somewhat  dismayed 
to  discover  that  there  was  no  item  in 
this  authori2Btion  for  the  construction  of 
vessels.  It  was  Uie  consenus  of  our  com- 
mittee that  Coast  Ouard  vessel  con- 
struction should  not  be  halted  complete- 
ly and  that  some  building  should  go  for- 
ward. For  this  refison,  we  added  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  calls  for 
an  expenditure  of  $60  million  in  order 
to  provide  funding  for  the  second  of 
four  polar  icebreakers  which  are  planned 
to  replace  the  six  World  War  n-built 
Wind  class  polar  icebreakers.  The  first  of 
these  replacement  icebreakers  was  funded 
last  year  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  Coast 
Guard  authorization  bUl.  I  imderstand 
ttiat  the  Coast  Ouard  expects  to  receive 
bids  on  this  first  icebreaker  sometime  in 
June. 

It  was  apparent  at  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  that  if  any  vessel  construction  was  to 
go  forward  in  fiscal  year  1972,  this  sec- 
(Hid  replacement  icebreaker  was  the 
highest  item  of  priority. 

I  am  aware  of  tJie  many  demands  on 
Federal  funds  at  this  time  and  I  am 
also  aware  that  $60  million  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend  for  one  vessel.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  Members  to 
recite  aU  the  vessel  characteristics  and 
purposes  of  these  icebreakers  as  they 
are  set  out  in  the  report,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  everything  of  this 


nature  is  expensive  today  and  we  are 
talking  about  a  highly  sophisticated  piece 
of  equipment  which  is  of  advanced  de- 
sign. 

The  only  icebreaking  capability  which 
the  Nation  possesses  is  that  provided  by 
the  Coast  Ouard  and  its  present  equip- 
ment has  been  in  use  for  an  average 
of  25  years  in  the  polar  regions  and 
cannot  last  much  longer.  If  steps  are  not 
taken  now  to  assure  the  replacement  of 
this  icebreaking  equipment,  our  ability 
to  operate  in  the  ix)lar  regions  5  or  6 
years  from  now  will  have  been  virtually 
eliminated.  Thus,  it  would  seem  to  our 
best  interest  to  carry  out  the  replace- 
ment of  these  polar  icebreakers  even  at 
the  modest  levels  provided  by  the  cur- 
rent and  last  year's  authorization  bills. 

There  are  many  other  worthwhile 
items  in  this  authorization  bill  such  as 
pollution  abatement  systems,  naviga- 
tional aids  and  bridge  alterations,  but  I 
will  not  take  the  time  to  go  Into  these 
worthwhile  projects  since  they  are  set 
out  in  the  report. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  expended  under  this  bill  is  exces- 
sive when  considered  in  the  context  of 
the  various  and  far-flung  responsibilities 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  of  the  tremen- 
dous service  of  the  C?oast  Guard  to  the 
neople  of  the  United  States  and  the  use 
'>f  the  Coast  Guard  by  our  population. 
Thus,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant authorization  Mil. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  5208 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  follows: 

VESSIXS 

For  procurement  and  Increasing  capability 
of  vessels,  $15,446,000. 

A.  Procurement: 
( 1 )   design  of  vessels. 

B.  Increasing  capability: 

(1)  Increase  fuel  capacity  and  Improve 
habttabUlty  on  hlgh-endiirance  cutters  of  the 
three-hundred -and-twenty-seven-foot  class. 

(2)  rehabilitate  and  Improve  selected  buoy 
tenders. 

(3)  modernize  and  Improve  Wind  class 
polar  Icebreakers. 

(4)  reweld  hull  and  repair  cutter  (polar 
Ice-breaker)  Glacier. 

(6)  increase  oceanographlc  capabUlty  of 
cutter  Evergreen. 

(6)  modernize  communications  capability 
In,  selected  vessels. 

(7)  replace  radio  teletypes  in  selected 
blgb-endurance  vessels. 

(8)  Install  waiter  pollution  control  equip- 
ment in  vessels. 

(9)  Install  water  poUution  monitoring  sen- 
sors in  vessels. 

AIBCRAFT 

For  procurement  and  extension  of  service 
life  of  aircraft,  $29,364,000. 

A.  Procurement: 

(1)  three  long-range  search  aircraft. 

(2)  six  medium-range  helicopters. 

B.  Extension  of  service  life: 
( 1 )  repair  outer  wings  on  six  HO-180  alr- 

eraft. 


(2)  replace  center  wing  box  beam  on  tliree 
HC-130  aircraft. 

(3)  reactivate  six  HU-16E  aircraft. 

(4 )  InstaU  water  poUution  monitoring  sen- 
sors In  aircraft. 

CONSTBTJCnON 

For  establishment  or  development  of  in- 
stallations and  facUlttes  by  acqulslUon.  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public  worlcs, 
including  the  preparation  of  sites  and  tur- 
nlshing  of  appurtenances,  utUltlea,  and 
eqiUpment  for  the  foUowlng,  $51,690,000. 

(1)  Newburyport,  Massachusetts:  rebuUd 
Merlmac  River  Station; 

(2)  CHouoeeter,  Massachusetts:  rebuUd 
station: 

(3)  Marshfleld,  Massachusetts:  construct 
barracks  at  radio  station; 

(4)  Bamegat,  New  Jersey:  Improve  station 
facUlUes  (phase  H); 

(6)  WUdwood,  New  Jersey:  construct  bar- 
racks at  electronics  engineering  center; 

(6)  Yorktown,  Virginia:  construct  bar- 
racks; 

(7)  Portsmouth,  Virginia:   relocate  water 

m&in; 

(8)  Terminal  Island,  California:  rebuUd 
electronics  repair  building; 

(9)  Port  Hueneme,  California:  relocate 
station; 

(10)  Portland,  Oregon:  relocation  station; 

(11)  Westport,  Washington:  rebuUd  sta- 
tion; 

(12)  Honolulu.  Hawaii:  improve  base  fa- 
culties; 

(13)  HonolvUu,  HawaU:  construct  new 
radio  station; 

(14)  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Improve  base 
faculties  (phase  H); 

(16)  New  London,  Connecticut:  construct 
science  teaching  faculty  at  academy: 

(16)  Cape  May,  New  Jersey:  Improve  sta- 
tion faculties; 

(17)  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland:  modernize 
yard  faculties; 

(18)  Omaha,  Nebraska:  improve  facilities 
at  moorings; 

(19)  Miami,  Florida :  Improve  air  station 
facilities; 

(20)  San  Francisco,  California:  Improve 
air  station  faculties; 

(21)  Guam,  Marianas  Islands:  Ut^rove  de- 
pot faculties; 

(22)  Various  locations:  abate  pollution 
from  stations; 

(23)  Various  locations:  transportable  pol- 
lution control  (oU  recovery)  equipment; 

(24)  Various  locations:  transportable  pol- 
lution control  (oU  slick  containment)  equip- 
ment; 

(25)  Various  locations:  poUution  monitor- 
ing equipment  for  offshore  stations; 

(26)  Various  locations:  aids  to  navigation 
projects  on  selected  waterways; 

(27)  Various  locations:  automate  light 
stations; 

(28)  French  Frigate  Shoals,  HawaU:  Im- 
prove and  modernize  loran  station; 

(29)  Various  locations:  modernize  and  im- 
prove tropical  Pacific  loran  stations; 

(30)  Palau   Island:   repair  airstrip; 

(31)  Various  locations:  develc^  and  con- 
struct loran  equipment; 

(32)  Pacific  islands:  effect  selected  loran 
tower  maintenance; 

(33)  Various  locations:  public  famUy 
quarters; 

(34)  Variotis  locations:  advance  planning, 
survey,  design,  and  architectural  services: 
project  administration  costs;  acquire  sites  In 
connection  with  projects  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law. 

BRIDCK  ALTKRATIONS 

For  payment  to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost 
of  alteration  of  raUroad  and  public  highway 
bridges  to  permit  free  navigation  of  the  navi- 
gable watew  of  the  United  States,  $3,000,000. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  7.  delete  "•15,446.000"  aiid 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$132,446,000". 

On  page  2,  under  "A.  Procurement:"  aftfer 
line  2  Insert : 

"(2)  one  replacement  polar  Icebreaker. 

"(3)  three  high  endurance  cutters." 

On  page  2,  line  34.  delete  "$29,364,000"  aid 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$32,614,000". 

On  page  3  under  "A.  Procurement:"  aftpr 
line  3,  insert: 

"(3)  One  administrative  aircraft.". 

On  page  6.  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follo^ 
Ing: 
"Anntjal  Active  Dtjtt  Pfrsoniox  SxRiNO'tH 

"For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1911. 
and  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  average  actttre 
duty  personnel  strength  of  the  Coast  Ouafd 
shall  be  38.284.  If  the  Ctoast  Guard  Selected 
Reserve  program  Is  not  phased  out  as  planned 
In  the  budget,  the  authorized  active  dxity 
personnel  strength  Is  Increased  567  men  ko 
38.851;  except  when  the  President  of  tpe 
United  States  determines  that  the  appU*- 
tlon  of  these  ceilings  will  8erlo\isly  Jeopardte 
the  national  security  interesta  of  the  Unltfed 
States  and  informs  the  Congress  on  the  ba^ls 
of  such  determination." 

amendments     wdre 


The    committee 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OTTERED  BY  MR.  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  ^n 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  Page  2. 
after  line  2  Insert  "None  of  the  vessels  au- 
thorized herein  shall  be  procured  from  other 
than  shipyards  and  facilities  within  tjhe 
United  States." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  fr^ 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  s' 
port  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  on  ^e 
authorization  before.  I  believe  in  tpe 
present  situation  in  our  country  it  woiild 
be  well  to  build  all  of  these  vessels  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  been  assumed 
perhaps  the  committee  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  ihe 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  accept  the  amer  d- 
ment  with  pleasure  on  this  side. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ihe 
gentlemsui  srldd? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  he 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  We  on  the  minority  s  de 
concur  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  4nd 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
as  to  whether  this  replacement  polar 
icebreaker  is  to  be  nuclear  or  conv^n 
tionally  powered 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  gentleman  yieid? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentler  , 
S  Mr.  CLARK.  EWesel  and  gas  turbiijes 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  l^al 
ance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questlMi  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen  Je- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  (the 
Committee  rises. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R-  5208  >.  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  smd  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  406,  be  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment.  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

TITLE   AMENDMENT   OFTERED   BT    MX.   CLARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark: 
After  the  words  "Coast  Guard"  In  the  title 
add  the  following  words:  "and  to  authorize 
the  annual  active  duty  personnel  strength  of 
the  Coast  Guard"  so  that  the  entire  title 
reads:  "To  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  to  author- 
ize the  annual  active  duty  personnel  strength 
of  the  Coast  Guard." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  during  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TOWING    VESSEL    LICENSING    BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  6479)  to  provide  for  the  li- 
censing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJl.  6579,  with  Mr. 
Flynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Clark)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MAiLLiARD)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  in  support 
of  H.R.  6479,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  the  person  operating  unin- 
spected towing  vessels  26  feet  or  more  in 
length. 

The  bill  as  it  appears  before  us  on  the 
floor  today  is  basically  a  very  simple  piece 
of  legislation.  It  really  does  only  two 
things : 

First.  It  provides  for  the  Ucensing  of 
the  c«)erator  in  the  wheelhouse,  and 

Second.  It  provides  for  a  study  by  the 
Coast  Guard  concerning  the  need  for 
engineers.  This  study  is  due  10  months 
after  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  field  of 
towboat  safety  itself  is  more  complex  in- 
volving such  complicated  issues  as  the 
licensing  of  the  engineer  and  the  sea- 
men on  board  these  vessels  as  well  as  the 
problem  of  inspecting  these  tugs. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  been  struggling 
with  this  type  of  legislation  since  the 
88th  Congress  and  even  before.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  our  past  efforts  have  always 
resulted  in  an  impasse  since  we  have 
never  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  reason- 
able consensus  on  either  the  problem  of 
licensing  the  engineer  or  on  the  issue  of 
the  need  for  the  inspection  of  towing 
vessels. 

Over  the  last  8  years,  our  committee 
has  held  a  number  of  hearings  on  these 
general  problems  and  in  all  this  time, 
despite  aJl  our  efforts,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  interested  parties  to  reach 
any  kind  of  satisfactory  agreement  on 
the  issues  in  contention. 

With  this  history  of  effort  and  legisla- 
tive frustration  in  mind,  the  ranking 
Democratic  and  Republican  members  of 
our  committee  decided  that  some  sort 
of  responsible  legislation  in  this  area  of 
towboat  safety  was  long  overdue.  Be- 
cause of  the  past  difficulties  we  encoun- 
tered, it  was  obvious  that  the  only  course 
open  to  us  was  to  agree  on  some  first  leg- 
islative step.  As  a  consequence,  the  lead- 
ership of  our  committee  agreed  on  H.R. 
6479  which  basically  requires  the  licens- 
ing of  operators  in  the  wheelhouse  and 
provides  for  a  study  concerning  the  need 
for  engineers.  The  licensing  of  the  man 
In  the  wheelhouse  was  the  one  issue  in 
this  area  of  towboat  safety  upon  which 
there  was  any  kind  of  unanimity.  This 
was,  in  fact,  the  one  issue  that  most  of 
the  interested  parties  could  and  did  agree 
on.  This,  of  course,  is  the  basic  factor  in 
the  area,  of  towboat  safety,  so  it  seemed 
to  be  the  logical  starting  point  and  basic 
requirement  for  towboat  safety  legisla- 
tion. 

From  the  beginning,  the  question  con- 
cerning the  licensing  of  the  engineer  has 
been  controversial  and  contentious.  In 
the  past,  we  attempted  to  reach  a  con- 
seiteus  on  hcenstng  the  engineers  bty 
applying  this  requirement  to  horsepower, 
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by  linking  it  to  the  length  of  the  ves- 
sel or  to  requiring  it  on  a  continuous 
voy««e  of  over  24  hours.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  these  efforts  prevailed  and  the 
study  of  the  need  for  the  engineer  wb« 
included  tn  H.R.  6479  as  a  necessary 
compromise  device  to  resolve  this  sticky 
problem. 

We  are  aware  that  this  legialation  is 
subject  to  same  criticism,  especially  from 
those  who  desired  Ucensing  the  engi- 
neer and  imposing  inspection  require- 
ments on  these  vessels.  As  is  the  case 
with  most  legislation  that  comes  before 
this  great  body,  the  desires  of  none  are 
met  fully.  We  only  intended  that  H.R. 
6479  should  be  the  necessary  first  step  in 
the  critical  area  of  towboat  safety.  It 
is  that  first  step. 

So  this  legislation  is  a  necessary  be- 
ginning in  the  towboat  area  of  marine 
safety;  we  ui-ge  your  support  for  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  6479. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  jrielding.  I  have  read 
the  committee's  report  in  detail,  and  have 
studied  this  bill  and,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  there  are  two 
questions  that  I  have  about  the  legisla- 
tion— and  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the 
session  here  this  afternoon. 

First:  Is  it  not  true  that,  acting  here 
in  the  blessed  and  sacred  nama  of  greater 
safety,  which  we  are  all  favorable  to, 
that  we  are  setting  up  a  requirement  f  or 
the  Coast  Guard-approved  pilot  in  the 
pilot  house,  which  I  certainly  would 
agree  with,  but  In  addition,  setting  up  a 
study  to  perhaps  in  the  future  include 
engineers  and  other  people  on  tows  of 
certain  descriptions  to  the  point  where 
we  may  some  day  find  the  Congress  legis- 
lating in  an  area  where  it  need  not  do 
so  in  the  first  place  and,  second.  Invite 
featherbedding,  as  we  now  have  it,  al- 
legedly, on  many  of  our  trains  and/or  at 
least  the  power  units  thereof? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  no,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do,  is  to  eliminate  this.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve this  would  happen  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  an  interesting  com- 
ment, but  if  you  create  the  positions  suad 
require  that  they  be  certified,  and  know- 
ing the  power  of  the  unions  and  the  or- 
ganizations, I  wonder  if  the  genUeman 
or  some  members  of  the  conunlttee  could 
explain  in  just  a  litUe  more  detail  to  the 
Members,  before  we  let  this  pass,  prob- 
ably by  almost  unanimous  consent,  as  to 
why  this  would  not  evolve? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  regard  to  that,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Stn-LivAN). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  10-month  study  by 
the  Coast  Guard  proposed  in  the  bill  Is 
to  study  whether  or  not  a  licensed  engi- 
neer is  needed  in  the  engineroom  or  on 
the  vessel  at  all  times.  Neither  the  union 
nor  the  Industry  made  their  posltiwis 
clear  on  what  was  needed,  and  we 
thought  that  the  Coast  Guard  was  the 
logical  group  that  we  could  turn  to  for  a 


study  to  judge  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  engineer  was  needed. 

We  have  talked  time  and  again  about 
the  question  of  overmanning.  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  committee  will 
not  favor  any  legislation  requiring  over- 
manning. But  we  feel  an  engineer  may  be 
necessary  on  certain  types  of  vessels  for 
voytiges  of  certain  lengths  on  the  inland 
waterway.  This  is  why  the  study  is  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri's  statement,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  reassurance  that  the  committee 
will  maintain  surveillance  and  oversight 
In  this  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  the  first  to  agree  with 
me  that  the  more  commissions  and  the 
more  studies  we  have  and  the  more  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  that  find  for  additional 
positions,  the  more  likelihood  there  Is  to 
be  a  featherbedding.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation as  we  ply  the  intercoastal  wa- 
terways that  usually  these  tows  are  well 
manned.  They  are  well  manned  in  the 
engineroom.  Most  of  the  tugs  have  sleep- 
ing quarters  aboard  so  they  can  run 
through  the  night.  They  are  most  cour- 
teous on  the  intercoastal  waterway  and 
they  will  even  stop  to  lend  aid  when 
necessary.  In  this  spirit,  they  are  much 
the  same  as  the  over-the-road  truckers 
who  have  established  wonderful  safety 
records. 

My  second  question  has  to  do  with  the 
cost.  Certainly  the  cost  of  the  legislation 
as  stated  in  the  committee  report  is  none 
for  the  current  fiscal  year — although  we 
are  about  out  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
But  for  the  1972  fiscal  year  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  $375,000  Including  $75,000 
for  the  study  that  we  just  referred  to, 
and  thereafter  $300,000  annually,  for  a 
total  of  $1,575,000  in  the  5  years  au- 
thorized. 

Surely,  it  will  not  cost  this  much  Just 
to  license  the  pilots,  many  of  whom 
would  be  grandfathered  in,  as  I  imder- 
stand  It. 

Why  this  total  authorization  of  the 
cost  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  to  authorize  a 
Coast  Guard  study  for  the  cost  of  $75,- 
000. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  Coast  Guard  has  testi' 
fled  before  the  distinguished  genUeman's 
committee  that  it  will  cost  that  much 
to  license  this  number  of  pilots  per  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  not  to  license  this 
number  of  pilots  per  year. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUiRK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
figures  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri are  not  authorizations  for  appropri- 
ations. They  are  estimates  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  cost  of  the  Coast  Guard 
study  and  of  the  estimated  cost  of  licens- 
ing and  enforcement.  There  was  no  de- 
partmental estimate  submitted.  Frankly, 
I  cannot  see  how  it  could  cost  that  much 
to  issue  Ucenses,  but  the  committee  has 
given  its  best  estimate  of  the  possible 
cost. 

We  received  no  testimony  on  the  cost 
during  the  hearing.  These  figures  were 


given  to  us  later,  informally.  They  are 
not  authorizations.  The  legislation  only 
calls  for  a  study  to  be  made,  and  licensing 
procedures  to  be  developed  and  carried 
out,  and  these  figures  are  just  a  guess  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  these  authorizations 
have  a  habit  of  coming  home  to  roost 
when  we  take  appropriations  up  later. 

The  word  Is  we  must  always  fund  what 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress.  I 
think  this  is  the  place  to  make  the  legis- 
lative record.  If  indeed  the  committee 
will  go  along  with  the  legislative  record 
that  is  made  here  today  and  exercise 
their  jurisdiction  and  see  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  not  asked  for 
suiy  more  than  it  requires  for  this  licen- 
sure, I  think  I  have  no  objection,  after 
the  explanation  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  constuned  15  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  authorization  in  the  bill.  The 
figure  in  the  bill  is  merely  an  estimate 
of  what  the  cost  might  be,  and  I  would 
assume  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  demand  a  much  closer  justifi- 
cation for  that  estimate  than  we  were 
able  to  get.  But  as  I  look  at  the  bill,  the 
authorization  comes  under  the  general 
authorization  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
this  would  be  a  subject  for  consideration 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  any 
case.  Our  committee  does  not  have  au- 
thorizing authority  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  been 
very  much  concerned  about  this  piece  of 
legislation  for  a  great  many  years,  and  it 
has  been  extremely  difficult  to  come  to 
grips  with  a  problem  where  there  was 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  we  needed 
an  improvement  in  safety,  and  yet  we 
were  dealing  with  an  industry  that  has 
great  variables  as  to  where  it  operates, 
whether  it  operates  on  the  Mississippi 
River  or  whether  tugboats  are  operated 
in  New  York  Harbor  or  San  Francisco 
Harbor,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  had  better  take  the  step  for 
which  there  was  clearly  demonstrated  a 
need,  and  then  take  whatever  time  is 
required  to  develop  the  facts  as  to 
whether  it  is  adequate  or  whether  at 
some  future  date  we  should  take  a  fur- 
ther step. 

The  committee  has  had  great  difficulty 
with  this  bill,  and  I  think  we  have  done 
as  good  a  job  in  bringing  out  something, 
the  justification  for  which  is  very,  very 
clear,  as  we  could  have,  leaving  to  the  fu- 
ture the  decision  on  whether  this  is  ac- 
tually sufficient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HH.  6479,  which  I  have  cosponsored  with 
our  chairman  (Mr.  Garmatz),  the  sub- 
committee chairman  (Mr.  Clark),  and 
other  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  I  cosponsored  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  91st  Congress,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  6479  is  urgentiy  needed  to  improve 
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safety  cm  our  ixdand  and  coastal  waters 
and  to  protect  the  lives  of  men  who  sail , 
these  waters.  j 

There  are  about  7.000  towing  vessels 
employed   in   our   domestic   commerce. 
Over  18,000  men  work  on  these  vessels, 
and  they  transport  over  one-half  billion 
tons  of  cargo  each  year.  Your  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
began  investigating  the  question  of  tow-  ; 
Ing  vessel  safety  in  1965.  There  was  no' 
clear  data  available  at  that  time  pin- 
pointing  the   need   for   licensed   pilot- 1 
house  personnel.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever,   the   Coast   Guard,    the   National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  and  your' 
committee  have  closely  monitored  the 
safety  record  of  the  towing  industry.  The| 
overwhelming  majority  of  accidents  are 
indeed  caused  by  human  error  on  the: 
part  of  the  person  piloting  these  vessels. 
The  majority  of  accidents  involve  either 
collisions  between  tows  or  between  tows 
and    other    types    of    watercraft,    and 
strandlngs. 

The  waters  in  which  towing  vessels 
most  frequently  operate,  our  inland  riv- 
ers, pose  an  exceptional  challenge  to  the 
pilot.  Strong  currents,  twisting  channels, 
and  frequent  changes  in  the  river  bot- 
tom all  combine  to  make  the  job  of  pilot-' 
Ing  river  tows  one  of  the  most  demanding 
In  the  trsinsportatlon  industry. 

The  nature  of  the  tows  frequently  «a- 
ployed  on  the  river  systems  of  this  co»m-i 
try  also  complicate  the  job  of  the  river; 
pilot.  These  tows  are  frequently  made  upl 
of  many  barges  lashed  together  extend- 
ing 1.000  feet  from  the  bow  of  the  lead 
barge  to  the  pilot  house  of  the  towboat. 
They  are  ungainly  but  economical  means 
of  transporting  large  volumes  of  bulk 
commodities.  The  transportation  of  dan- 
gerous cargoes.  Including  petroleiun,  fer- 
tilizers, and  other  toxic  substances,  haa 
Increased  dramatically  on  the  Inlsmcl 
waterways  of  the  United  States.  Whll« 
the  barges  themselves  are  subject  ta 
Coast  Ouard  inspection  in  many  in-^ 
stances,  the  person  charged  with  maneu-< 
vering  these  dangerous  cargoes  Is  not; 

Under  existing  law  dating  back  mansf 
years,  steamboats  of  all  types  are  subject 
to  inspection  and  their  masters  must  b0 
licensed.  The  age  of  t^e  steamship  ha4 
long  since  passed.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
virtually  all  of  our  inland  towing  vessela 
and  coastal  towing  vessels  are  dieseN 
engine- powered  and  are,  therefore,  ex-i 
empt  from  the  steamboat  Inspection  an4 
personnel  licensing  laws.  Only  in  the  cas^ 
of  a  seagoing,  motorized  towing  vessel  ol 
over  300  gross  tons  does  the  existing  la^ 
apply. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  had  a  numi 
ber  of  extremely  serious  collisions  be-j 
tween  barge  tows  and  ocean-going  ves+ 
sels  in  what  may  be  called  the  interi 
face  between  the  sea  and  other  inland 
waters.  Areas  of  this  country  such  as  thi 
lower  Mississippi  River  up  to  New  Or. 
leans  are  particularly  critical  because 
of  the  large  number  of  ocean-going  ves* 
sels  on  foreign  voyages  Intermixed  wltli 
river  tows  in  this  waterway.  While  th^ 
ocean-going  vessels,  many  of  them  for* 
elgn-flag  and  foreign-manned,  generally 
operate  imder  the  international  niles  of 
the  road  while  at  sea,  they  are  required 
to  adopt  the  inland  rules  while  trant 


siting  the  Mississippi  River  to  and  from 
New  Orleans.  One  such  collision  be- 
tween the  SS  African  Star  and  a  tow 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  21  lives.  Another 
collision  between  the  SS  Union  Faith 
and  a  river  tow  resulted  in  the  loss  of  25 
lives.  Each  of  these  accidents  could  have 
been  far  worse  but  for  the  prompt  ac- 
tion of  other  vessels  in  the  area. 

HJl.  6479  very  simply  requires  that 
uninspected  towing  vessels  of  26  or  more 
feet  in  length  while  underway  shall  be 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  per- 
son licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Trsuis- 
portation.  The  license  shall  designate 
the  waterways  in  which  the  pilot  may 
operate  and  the  type  of  vessel  he  may 
command.  As  a  further  step  to  improve 
safety,  the  bill  provides  that  the  pilot 
of  a  towing  vessel  may  not  work  in  ex- 
cess of  12  hours  in  any  consecutive  24- 
hour  period.  This  latter  provision  is  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  concentration 
demanded  of  a  pilot  in  order  to  navigate 
safely  within  the  confines  of  our  river 
systems. 

Since  the  beginning  of  your  commit- 
tees  consideration  of  the  safety  prob- 
lem on  our  inland  waters  in  1965,  the 
question  of  requiring  licensed  engineers 
on  towing  vessels  has  been  considered. 
The  same  studies  and  statistics  which  so 
strongly  recommend  the  licensing  of  the 
pilot  do  not  support  a  requirement  for 
Ucensed  engineers.  As  I  stated  previously, 
virtually  all  of  these  ships  are  diesel- 
propelled.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
completely  automated  engine  rooms  and 
more  are  being  automated  etich  year. 
While  engine  breakdowns  do  occur  on 
these  vessels,  there  have  been  very  few 
recorded  instances  of  towing  vessel  casu- 
sdties  resulting  in  property  damage  or 
loss  of  life  due  to  mechanical  breakdown. 
The  diesel  engines  which  propel  these 
vessels  are  extremely  complicated  pieces 
of  machinery.  They  are  not  susceptible  to 
emergency  repair  while  underway,  and 
when  a  breakdown  occurs  they  must  be 
shut  down.  There  is,  of  course,  always 
the  risk  that  sm  engine  failure  could  oc- 
cur during  a  critical  maneuver.  It  is 
highly  unlikely,  however,  that  the 
presence  of  a  licensed  engineer  in  the 
engineroom  could  affect  the  outcome  of 
whatever  disaster  might  follow  such  a 
breakdown. 

Again  in  the  interest  of  safety,  how- 
ever, your  committee  has  provided  in 
this  legislation  for  another  study  of  the 
need  for  licensed  engineers  on  towing 
vessels.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  not 
later  than  10  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  If  this  report  in- 
dicates that  safety  may  be  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  Ucensed  engineers,  I  am 
sure  that  your  committee  will  act 
promptly  to  implement  that  finding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
unanimously.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  your  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries (Mr.  Garmatz)  for  bringing  this 
important  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kecth). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chalmmn,  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  Congress  that  within 


the  last  2  or  3  years  there  have  been  in 
my  constituency  alone  unlicensed  oper- 
ators who,  by  their  callousness  or  care- 
lessness, have  caused  almos*  imimagin- 
able  hardship  on  the  coastline  of  Cape 
Cod.  In  fact,  just  recently  a  claim  was 
processed  against  a  firm  that  employed 
one  of  these  iinlloeosed  operators  who 
appeared  to  have  rim  his  tanker  aground 
off  Falmouth,  Mass.  The  claim  was  set- 
tled in  the  amount  of  almost  $300,000. 
Hopefully,  this  legislaticm  will  make  a 
repetition  of  such  an  event  less  likely.  I 
certainly  am  strong  in  my  support  of 
this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.    MAILLIARD.   Mr.   Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  as  the  original  sponsor  nearly 
a  decade  ago — in  January  1962 — of  the 
legislaticm  which  led  to  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  6479. 
But  this  bill  Is  only  a  start  on  a  much- 
needed  safety  program  for  the  operation 
of  motor- propelled  towboats  and  barges 
on  the  inland  waterways.  It  is,  in  fact, 
less  than  one-half  of  my  original  pro- 
posal, endorsed  in  1963  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  was  to  license  the  respon- 
sible oJaacers  of  the  towboats,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  also  to  require  inspection  for 
safety  of  the  boats  themselves  and  their 
equipment.  This  bill,  however,  deals  only 
with  licensing  of  masters  and  pilots. 

Tb  the  extent  that  this  vrtll  eliminate 
the  use  of  imtralned  and  incompetent 
ofiacers  in  the  wheelhouse,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly reduce  accidents,  and  save 
lives  smd  property.  But  it  does  not  guar- 
antee that  accidents  cannot  and  will  not 
occur  as  these  huge  trains  of  heavily 
laden,  or  sometimes  equally  dangerous 
empty,  barges  move  up  and  down  our 
rivers  to  their  destinations.  But  if  the 
fault  lies  with  a  careless  or  imtrained 
master  or  pilot,  that  person  can  be  taken 
off  the  job  through  the  lifting  of  his 
license,  xmder  this  bill. 

There  are,  however,  many  factors 
other  than  poor  piloting  which  are  be- 
hind the  serious  towboat  accidents  which 
have  cost  the  American  people  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  and  many  lives. 
When  the  Coast  Guard  made  a  study  of 
this  matter  in  1962  following  the  Intro- 
duction of  my  first  bill  on  this  subject.  It 
discovered  that  the  situation  was  much 
worse  than  it  had  believed,  and  that  leg- 
islation to  license  personnel  and  to  in- 
spect the  vessels  and  their  equipment  was 
essential.  UntU  that  time,  the  Coast 
Guard  had  not  seen  any  need  for  such 
legislation. 

The  Coast  Guard  report  was  made  to 
our  committee  in  1963,  and  we  have  been 
arguing  in  committee  ever  since  then  on 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
before  us.  A  majority  of  the  committee 
has  endorsed  the  licensing  of  masters 
and  pUots,  and  called  for  a  study  of  the 
need  for  licensing  engineers,  but  has  re- 
jected, at  least  for  the  time  being,  the 
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proposal  to  require  inspection  and  certi- 
fication of  the  safety  of  the  vessels  and 
equipment. 

Past  studies  have  shown  that  when 
accidents  occur,  the  barges  themselves 
may  have  been  in  imsafe  condition,  or 
the  horsepower  of  the  engine  was  too  low 
to  control  the  huge  train  of  barges,  which 
may  extend  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and 
require  tremendous  space  in  which  to  be 
brought  to  a  halt. 

I  have  sailed  aboard  towboats  on  the 
Mississippi  and  seen  the  dangers  which 
they  encounter  from  a  variety  of 
sources — the  weather,  the  condition  of 
the  river,  the  skill  or  lack  of  skill  of  the 
operators  of  a  tow  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  the  possibility  of  cargo 
shift  or  barge  loading  mistakes,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  equipment  Itself. 

So  I  know  how  urgently  we  need  some 
legislation  in  this  field,  and  since  this 
bill  is  the  best  we  can  get  through  the 
committee  at  this  time,  I  support  it.  But 
I  think  the  Members  should  recognize 
that  it  is  a  compromise  which  attacks 
only  a  part  of  the  problem  and  that  more 
comprehensive  legislation  will  be  needed. 
I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  to  get  ad- 
ditional river  safety  legislation  out  of 
committee  and  before  the  House.  While 
I  am  patient — it  has  taken,  as  I  said, 
nearly  10  years  to  bring  this  legislation 
to  House  passage— I  think  it  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  further  delay  is  costing 
lives,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  damage  to  property  along 
the  rivers,  and  to  cargoes. 

I  do  not  agree,  I  might  add,  with  the 
comment  In  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying this  bill  that — 

The  facts  elicited  before  the  Bubcommlttee 
did  not  demonstrate  that  the  record  of 
casualties  to  this  type  of  vessel  reflected  any 
specific  deficiencies  In  their  construction, 
equipment,  or  manning  levels. 

I  think  the  record  of  our  hearings  over 
the  years  has  demonstrated  many  specific 
deficiencies  which  periodic  inspection  and 
certification  by  the  Coast  Guard  could 
uncover  and  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne)  . 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6479. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  just 
a  minute  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  6479,  a 
bill  to  require  the  licensing  of  the  oper- 
ators of  towing  vessels. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  one  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  contribute 
to  marine  safety  on  the  inland  waterways 
of  the  United  States  by  licensing  the  op- 
erates and  as  to  the  "type  of  vessel."  It  Is 
stipulated  in  the  bill  that  the  operator 
shall  be  licensed  with  respect  to  the  "par- 
ticular geographic  area"  in  which  he  op- 
erates and  as  to  the  "type  of  vessel."  It  Is 
contemplated  that  licensing  as  to  the 
"particular  geographic  area"  shall  coin- 
cide with  the  application  of  the  areas  of 
differing  sets  of  nautical  rules  of  the 
road,  for  example,  inland  rules.  Great 
Lakes  rules,  western  river  rules  and  in- 
ternational rules. 

It  is  intended  that  the  licenses  should 
be  as  broad  in  area  coverage  as  practical 
and  that  the  examinations  should  insure 


an  adequate  knowledge  of  each  set  of 
nautical  rules  of  the  road  for  the  area  to 
which  the  license  applies.  With  respect 
to  this  examination,  it  is  noted  that  it 
may  be  oral  rather  than  written  to  ac- 
conmiodate  those  who  for  legitimate  rea- 
sons may  request  an  oral  instead  of  a 
written  examination.  The  phrase  "type  of 
vessel"  means  those  covered  by  the  bill 
and  envisions  the  possibility  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  endorsing  a  license  issued  under 
other  provisions  of  law  to  authorize  the 
operation  of  vessels  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  a  number 
of  safeguards  relating  to  the  operator 
licensing  requirement  mandated  by  this 
bill.  Since  this  is  marine  safety  legisla- 
tion applying  basic  operating  require- 
ments. I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  Nation's 
general  interest  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing). 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  for  many  years. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
legislation  Is  necessary.  Second,  I  know 
It  will  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  hard-pressed  towing  indus- 
try. And,  third,  because  it  could  mean 
Increased  consumer  cost  for  the  people 
who  use  products  normally  transported 
on  barges. 

EKirlng  the  course  of  our  hearings  on 
this  bill,  we  heard  detailed  descriptions 
of  maritime  accidents  on  our  navigable 
waters  or  ships  piloted  by  unlicensed  per- 
sonnel. But  there  was  no  evidence  that 
these  accidents  would  have  been  pre- 
vented or  minimized  had  the  pilot  been 
licensed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also 
examined  maritime  accidents  on  vessels 
manned  \i9  licensed  pilots.  Most  acci- 
dents resulted  from  himian  error — not 
because  the  pilot  was  unlicensed. 

Pilots  of  tow  boats — licensed  or  imli- 
censed — are  highly  trained  knowledge- 
able and  responsible  men.  If  you  owned 
a  tow  boat  or  expensive  towing  equip- 
ment, you  are  not  going  to  turn  over  this 
valuable  property  to  a  person  who  was 
not  qualified  to  handle  it  safely  and 
properly. 

As  a  protocol  matter,  if  we  require  all 
tow-boat  pilots  it  be  licensed  you  are 
going  to  see  fewer  towing  operations  on 
our  rivers  and  bays  and  many  competent 
people  are  going  to  be  unemployed. 

The  most  economic  transportation  of 
bulk  material  on  water  is  of  course,  by 
barge,  already  due  to  a  scarcity  of  river 
pilots  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  much 
oil  is  having  to  be  transported  by  land 
transportation  and  at  a  much  greater 
cost.  As  these  costs  go  up,  the  cost  of  the 
product  to  the  consumer  is  also  going  up. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  legislation 
and  if  it  becomes  law  I  believe  it  will 
cause  great  harm. 

I  know  this  Is  a  compromise  bill  and 
that  it  will  pass  this  house  almost  with- 
out objection.  But  that  still  does  not 
mean  it  is  good  legislation.  I  hope  the 
other  body  will  refuse  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
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from      Maryland       (Mr. 


gentleman 
Garmatz^ 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  (^portunity  to 
strongly  urge  the  support  of  the  House 
for  H.R.  6479,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  personnel  on  towboats. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  promote 
safe  navigation  by  requiring  that  while, 
under  way,  certain  towing  vessels  Bhall  be 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  per- 
sonnel licensed  under  regulati<ms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating. In  addition  to  this  requirement 
that  the  operator  in  the  wheelhouse  be 
licensed,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  study 
and  to  sitibmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
thereon  together  with  any  legislative  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  need  for 
licensed  engineers  on  such  vessels.  This 
report  is  due  10  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Legislation  of  this  general  nature  has 
been  pending  before  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  for  the  past  8  years  or 
more.  Several  provisions  of  past  bills 
were  highly  controversial  in  nature  and, 
indeed,  were  the  subject  of  differing  views 
within  the  committee  itself.  Failure  to 
agree  on  this  important  safety  legisla- 
tion led  to  impasse  which  resulted  in 
no  legislation  being  passed. 

For  example,  previous  proposals  would 
have  required  that  these  towboats  carry 
Ucensed  engineers.  Quite  naturally.  I 
suppose,  the  organizations  most  inter- 
ested in  sponsoring  this  type  of  proposal 
were  the  unions  representing  licensed  en- 
gineers. However,  the  committee  did  not 
receive  one  shred  of  evidence  that  past 
casualties  involving  towboats  could,  or 
would  have  been,  prevented,  by  the  pres- 
ence on  board  of  a  Ucensed  engineer.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  proposed  requirement 
that  certificated  unUcensed  personnel  be 

carried.  . 

Another  issue  involved  is  a  require- 
ment that  all  towboats  be  subject  to  in- 
spection by  the  Coast  Guard.  But,  there 
again,  such  a  requirement  would  by  na- 
ture confer  upon  the  Coast  Guard  au- 
thority to  prescribe  manning  scales  and 
impose  imjiecessarlly  burdensome  obUga- 
tions  upon  the  owners  of  these  vessels. 

Despite  all  otir  hearings  over  the  years 
on  variations  of  towboat  safety  legisla- 
tion, no  consensus  was  ever  reached  as 
to  the  need  for  extending  the  marine  in- 
spection laws  to  motor-propelled  towing 
vessels.  The  facts  brought  out  before  the 
subcommittee  did  not  demonstrate  that 
the  record  of  casualties  to  this  type  of 
vessel  reflected  any  specific  deficiencies 
in  their  construction  equipment  or  man- 
ning levels. 

It  was  only  after  many,  many  sessions 
within  the  committee  that  we  were  able 
to  work  out  a  compromise  on  this  issue 
and  the  engineer  Uceiosing  problem  as 
represented  by  the  biU  you  have  before 
you.  Statistics  indicate  that  in  the  1965- 
68  period,  towboat  vessel  casualties  re- 
sulted in  109  fataUUes,  an  unknown 
number  of  personal  Injuries,  and  in  ex- 
cess of  $50  milUon  in  property  damage. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  from  the  beginning  that 
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towboat  safety  legislation  is  necessary. 
However,  parochial  interests  have  frus- 
trated all  oiir  attempts  for  such  legisla- 
tion over  the  past  7  or  8  years.  Finally. 
we  have  been  able  to  get  reasonable  con- 
sensiis  on  the  bill  before  you.  It  does 
provide  for  licensing  the  operator  in  the 
wheelhouse  which  is  basic  and  primary 
to  towboat  safety.  It  also  provides  for  a 
10-month  study  on  the  controversial  is- 
sue of  licensing  the  engineer.  Admittedly, 
this  bill  does  not  give  all  interested  par- 
ties everything  they  desire,  but  what 
piece  of  legislation  passing  this  body  ac- 
complishes that  high  standard?  This 
initial  step  in  the  field  of  towboat  safety 
is  sufficient  to  justify  our  support.  Thus. 
I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  in  favor  of 
H.R. 6479. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJi.  6479 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4427  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  XJS.C.  405) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
before  the  first  word  thereof  amd  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)(1)   As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast 
Ouard  Is  operating; 

"(B)  the  term  'towing'  means  pulling, 
pushing,  or  hauling  alongside  or  any  com- 
bination thereof; 

"(C)  the  term  'towing  vessel"  means  a 
commercial  vessel  engaged  In  or  Intended  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  towing  which  is 
twenty-six  feet  or  more  In  length,  measured 
from  end  to  end  over  the  deck,  excluding 
sheer; 

"(D)  the  term  'uninspected'  means  not 
required  by  law  to  have  a  valid  certificate 
of  inspection  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  An  uninspected  towing  vessel  In  or- 
der to  assure  safe  navigation  shall,  while 
underway,  be  under  the  actual  direction  and 
control  of  a  person  licensed  by  the  Secretary 
to  operate  in  the  particular  geogrs^jhic  area 
and  by  type  of  vessel  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  A  person  so  licensed  may  not 
worlc  a  vessel  while  underway  or  jjerform 
other  duties  In  excess  of  a  total  of  twelve 
hours  in  any  consecutive  twenty-four-hour 
period  except  In  case  of  emergency." 

Sxc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  study  concerning  the  need 
for  engineers  on  uninspected  towing  vessels 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  this  study,  together  with  any  legislative 
recommendations  not  later  than  ten  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  January  1.  1972,  or  on  the  first  day  of 
the  sixth  month  which  begins  after  the 
month  in  which  regulations  are  first  issued 
under  section  4427(b)  (3)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (as  sulded  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act ) ,  whichever  date  is  later. 

Mr.  CLARK  i  during  the  reading ) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimo  is  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CLARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  a 
technical  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendxnent  offered  by  Mr.  Clakk  :  On  page 

3,  line  3,  "(3)"  is  deleted  and  "(2)"  is  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  restuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flvnt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  biU 
(H.R.  6479)  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
of  personnel  on  certain  vessels,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  408,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OVER  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  finish  my  special  order  before 
making  that  request,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  very  happy  to, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference. •* 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  object  to  having  a  request 
made  at  this  time  to  go  over  to  Monday 
after  all  business  is  completed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ask- 
ing the  gentleman  to  wait  until  after  I 
finish  my  special  order,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  objection  as  fsu'  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  just  make  that  request,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  i-espect  It. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  com- 
ply with  the  request  although  I  do  not 
see  that  it  makes  any  difference. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  MAY  3 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  if 
any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  program  for  this  week. 
We  have  completed  all  of  the  bills  and 
resolutions  on  the  whip  notice  for  this 
week,  so  I  hope  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

Next  week,  Monday  is  Consent  CaJen- 
dar  day.  Following  that  there  are  three 
suspensions : 

HJa.  155,  facilitating  transportation  of 
cargo  by  barges  specifically  designed  for 
carriage  aboard  a  vessel. 

H.R.  135,  distribution  of  unclaimed 
postal  savings  deposits  to  the  States. 

H.R.  6283,  extending  the  Presidents 
reorganization  authority. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day,  fol- 
lowing by  S.  531,  authorization  for  Post 
Office  to  prepare  applications  for  pass- 
ports. This  will  be  considered  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week:  H.R.  4604,  increasing  the  out- 
standing loan  ceiling  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  This  is  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

Of  course,  corvference  reports  may  be 
called  up  at  any  time,  and  any  other  pro- 
gram may  be  armounced  later. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next  we3k 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Hsis  It  not  been  the  cus- 
tom that  once  special  orders  are  em- 
barked up>on  there  is  no  business  trans- 
acted of  general  interest  to  the  House? 
I  should  think  that  this  motion  to  ad- 
journ until  Monday  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  can  only 
respond  that  the  custom  is  not  to  trans- 
act any  business  imless  it  is  an  emer- 
gency. Of  course,  the  only  business  that 
Is  left  is  the  question  of  when  we  re- 
convene. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  rather  important  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  But  It  comes  at  a  time  when 
special  orders  have  been  entered  upon. 
I  wonder  why  we  must  change  a  system 
and  a  custom  that  has  worked  rather 
w«ll,  which  Is  that  we  do  not  transact 
any  business  of  the  House  except  in  an 
emergency  after  special  orders  have  been 
entered  into.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  want  to 
put  off  this  agreement  as  to  adjourn- 
ment until  after  he  consimies  his  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  unable 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  on  that 
question.  This  is  a  unanimous  consent 
request,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  we  have  the  as- 
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surance  of  the  leadership  that  there  will 
be  no  other  business  than  to  fix  the  date 
for  reconvening  the  House  on  Monday? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  knows  of 
no  other  business  this  week  of  any  kind. 

If  we  meet  tomorrow  and  if  there  is 
something,  the  Chair  may  be  powerless 
to  prevent  it,  but  the  Chair  has  no  in- 
tention of  authorizing  anyone  to  call 
up  any  business  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  stated  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  there  was  no  further 
business  scheduled  for  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  only  thing  is  that 
should  we  adjourn  without  the  request 
being  granted,  we  would  have  to  meet 
t«Mnorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

PABLIAMKNTABY   rNQtJIRY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  process  of  making  that 
inquiry  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  C«n- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  if  I 
understood  the  gentleman  correctly  to 
the  effect  that  at  the  end  of  his  special 
order  he  would  not  object  to  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  of  the  distinguish- 
ed majority  leader? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield,  I  shall  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


INCOME  TAX  RELIEF  FOR  JOB- 
SEEKERS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  current  recession  and  the  extremely 
tight  job  market,  those  seeking  employ- 
ment often  must  incur  considerable  ex- 
pense in  looking  for  a  job,  and  must  fre- 
quently extend  their  search  over  several 
weeks  and  months. 

This  situation  Is  not  improving.  The 
March  national  imemployment  figure  of 
6  percent  was  up  0.2  percent  from  the 
February  figure.  In  New  York  City,  the 
area  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  the 
figures  are  not  as  high,  but  the  trend  is 
the  same.  The  1970  unemployment  rate 
for  New  York  City  was  3.9  percent.  How- 
ever, the  rate  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  was  4.9  percent,  compared  to  3.5 
percent  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 

The  statistics  also  Indicate  that  per- 
sons out  of  work  spend  a  long  period  of 
time  looking  for  a  job.  Last  year  persons 
in  New  York  City  who  were  eligible  for 
imemplojonent  cc«npensation  received 
benefits  for  an  average  of  13.1  weeks,  or 
over  3  months. 

I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
help  ease  the  burden  upon  those  seek- 
ing employment.  Under  pres«it  regula- 
tions, a  jobseeker  can  deduct  only  the 


fee  paid  to  the  one  employment  agency 
which  is  successful  in  finding  him  a  job 
which  he  accepts.  Thus  if  an  applicant 
pays  three  agencies  to  help  him  find 
work,  he  can  only  deduct  the  fee  paid 
to  the  one  successful  agency,  even  though 
he  has  spent  approximately  three  times 
that  amount.  If  the  job  hunter  searches 
on  his  own,  any  expenses  he  incurs,  such 
as  taxi  or  bus  fares,  are  not  deductible. 

We  need  only  oonstrast  the  job- 
hunter's  predicament  with  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  businessmen  to  demonstrate  its 
unfairness.  If  a  business  man  takes  a 
prospective  client  to  lunch,  his  expense 
is  deductible,  whether  or  not  the  prospec- 
tive client  decides  to  do  business  with  the 
company.  If  an  employment  agency  Is 
unsuccessful  in  finding  a  job-himter  em- 
ployment, he  is  left  with  no  deduction 
and  no  job. 

The  authenticity  of  the  job  seeker's 
deduction  can  be  demonstrated  at  least 
as  easily  as  that  of  the  businessman. 
Neither  we  nor  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  know  how  much  "business"  is 
discussed  at  business  luncheons,  but  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  an  individual 
is  looking  for  work  if  he  pays  fees  to 
several  employment  agencies,  has  re- 
sumes prepared,  and  incurs  transporta- 
tion expenses  to  numerous  Job  sites. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  that  the  deduction 
woiUd  include: 

All  the  ordlnaj-y  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  purpwee  of  procoiring  employment,  with- 
out regard  to  whether: 

First,  the  taxpayer  is  employed  at  the  time 
the  expense  is  paid  or  Incurred,  or 

Second,  new  employment  is  procured  as  a 
result  thereof. 

This  change  would  become  effective  In 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1970. 

Because  this  deduction  falls  into  the 
catego«ry  of  business  expenses,  a  person 
would  be  able  to  take  it  whether  he 
itemized  deductions  or  took  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

The  present  regulations  need  to  be 
broadened  so  that  expenses  in  securing 
employment  can  be  accurately  refiected 
in  the  taxpayer's  deduction.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  give  consideration  and  sup- 
port to  this  bill  to  aid  those  actively  see- 
ing employment. 


THE  SILENT  CRY 

(Mr.  BRASCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years 
and  24  days  ago,  the  first  American  pris- 
oner was  captured  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Since  that  time,  some  1,500 
Americans  have  been  added  to  the  enemy 
prison  camps. 

This  is  one  element  of  the  war  that 
imites  all  Americans.  Every  heart  In 
America  hears  the  silent,  ever-present 
cry  emanating  from  the  prison  camps 
somewhere  in  Indochina.  No  one  can  es- 
cape from  the  voice  which  speaks  out  in 
every  American  conscience,  calling  for 
greater  efforts  on  our  part  to  obtain 
their  decent  treatment  smd  release. 


Tliese  men  are  honest  Americans,  sent 
abroad  to  fight  a  thankless  war  tmder 
the  most  difficult  of  circumstances.  It 
was  their  fate  to  suffer  the  fortunes  of 
war  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  other 
side.  Since  that  time,  little  has  been 
heard  from  them.  This  alone  is  cause  for 
deep  national  concern.  It  is  vital  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  under- 
stand how  the  American  people  feel  on 
this  question  First  comes  our  heartfelt 
desire  to  ensure  that  their  captors  abide 
by  accepted  rules  of  international  be- 
havior regarding  treataient  of  prisoners. 
Second  comes  our  concern,  just  as  fer- 
vently fdt,  concerning  their  rights  to  re- 
ceive communications  and  necessities 
from  home.  Up  to  now,  such  leeway  has 
been  accorded  them  in  only  the  most  lim- 
ited sense.  Deprivation  of  communica- 
tion with  them  has  served  to  create  the 
worst  of  all  possible  situations.  Lack  of 
any  news  as  to  their  fate  and  condition 
have  exacerbated  the  total  condition  al- 
most beyond  belief. 

Our  opponents  must  imderstand  that 
the  American  people  speak  with  one 
voice  on  our  missing  prisoners  of  war. 
We  want  them  well  treated.  We  want 
them  to  be  allowed  to  communicate  with 
their  loved  ones.  We  want  them  returned 
in  good  health  as  soon  as  possible — aU 
of  them.  On  this  issue  there  can  be  no 
compromise.  Their  silent  cry  is  being 
heard  and  responded  to  all  across  our 
land. 

It  is  well  to  add  here  that  this  issue 
stands  completely  apart  from  all  other 
debate  over  the  conflict.  Whatever  else 
is  at  issue,  and  there  is  much,  nothing 
can  alter  the  facts  and  rights  in  this 
case. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLICITY  ON  THE 
VANDALISM  BY  IRRESPONSIBLE 
DEMONSTRATORS 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
that  anytime  200,000  people  gather  in 
Washington  to  protest  and  cause  no  ma- 
jor outbreak  of  violence  one  should  be 
everlastingly  grateful. 

However,  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  incident  which  took  place  at  our 
Washington  Monument  and  the  vandal - 
Ism  and  threats  of  bodily  harm  unleashed 
by  irresponsible  demonstrators  last 
weekend  should  go  unreported  by  the 
authorities  and  the  news  media. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  that  they  have  been  spoonfed 
glowing  accounts  of  a  peaceable  assem- 
blage on  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  exag- 
gerated reports  of  the  postdemonstra- 
tion  cleanup  by  the  National  Peace  Ac- 
tion Coalition. 

What  the  people  have  not  been  told 
is  that  34  U.S.  Park  Police  officers  and 
several  park  rangers  were  unsuccessful 
in  efforts  to  protect  the  U.S.  flags  around 
the  Monument  and  to  avoid  serious  in- 
jury from  an  angry  mob  at  5:30  p.m.  on 
April  24,  took  refuge  Inside  the  Monu- 
ment behind  locked  doors.  An  attempt  to 
rescue  the  besieged  officers  was  stopped 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
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Department  of  Washington.  D.C..  pos- 
sibly fearing  that  a  confrontation  might 
ignite  Intj  bigger  trouble.  As  a  result,  the 
Park  Police  and  rangers  were  locked  ir 
the  Monument  until  4  a.m.  April  25. 

What  the  people  have  not  been  told 
is  that  a  $17,000  restroom  traUer  was 
destroyed   by    fire    on    the    Monument 

grounds.  *  ,j  i. 

What  the  people  have  not  been  told  is 
that  deinonstrators  broke  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  Monument  and  smashed 
electric  light  «>nd  heating  meters,  that 
most  of  the  spotlights  around  the  struc- 
ture were  destroyed  and  that  the  Monu- 
ment grounds  were  defaced  and  van- 
dalised. ^  »   ,^  4,. 

What  the  people  have  not  been  told  is 
that  an  estimated  $75,000  In  damage  to 
property  in  and  around  the  Monument 
occurred,  that  trees  to  beautify  the 
grounds  were  chopped  down  for  fire- 
wood that  a  Department  of  Interior 
truck'  was  vandalized  and  that  garbage 
and  trash  coUection  crews  have  since  had 
to  work  overtime  to  haul  away  the  debris 
left  by  the  demonstrators  in  this  most 
magnificent  of  world  capitals. 

The  one  thing  we  have  been  told  offi- 
cially is  that  most  of  the  park  benches 
were  broken  up  for  kindling,  that  10  of 
the  50  American  flags  around  the  Monu- 
ment were  forcibly  torn  down  by  the  mob 
and  that  only  because  the  Park  Police 
risked  physical  harm  to  take  down  the 
remaining  flags  were  40  more  not  de- 
stroyed. ^.  T 

As  these  demonstrations  contmue.  i 
want  the  American  people  to  know  the 
whole  story— not  Just  the  erroneous 
propaganda  put  out  by  the  extremists  of 
the  left  and  swallowed,  hook,  line,  and 
sinker  by  their  news  media  sympathizers. 
Just  because  200,000  people  come  to 
Washington  to  protest  does  not  mean  the 
rest  of  our  200,000,000  people  should  be 
denied  the  facts  about  the  demo/istra- 
tions— both  good  and  bad. 

DISCHARGE  PETITION  NO.  1 
(Mr  WYLDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  attention  to  Discharge  Po- 
tion No.  1  at  the  Speaker's  desk.  This 
moUon  concerns  the  prayer  amendment, 
which  has  been  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  since  the  88th  Congress. 
The  substantive  language  states: 
Nothing  conUlned  in  tbls  Conatltutlon 
shftU  abrldg«  the  right  ot  persons  lawfully 
asseinbled.  In  any  pubUc  bunding  which  Is 
supported  m  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
ej^ndlture  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayec. 

Since  the  92d  Congress  began,  more 
tiian  100  Members  of  this  body  have 
sponsored  a  joint  resolution  to  like  effect. 
I  find  that  many  of  you  are  still  not 
aware  of  Discharge  Petition  No.  1.  The 
petition  has  40  signatures.  I  need  only 
178  more. 

Supporters  of  this  effort  from  around 
the  Nation  are  beginning  to  become  quite 
active.  Only  yesterday  I  received  a  re- 
lease from  Rev.  Robert  Q.  Howes,  asso- 
ciate professor,  the  Catholic  University 


of  America  and  national  coordinator  of 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer.  I  find  Father 
Howes'  comments  both  timely  and  to  the 
point  and  am  having  them  Inserted  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

SUPPORTEKS    OF   PKKE   SCHOOl-    PKATER    AMENB- 
MRTT     ENTHUSIASTICALLT     ENDOKSE     HOUSC 

EttscHARCE  PrrmoM  Ntjmbe*  1 

I      On  April  1,  1971.  Congressman  Chalmers 

'  P.  Wylle  of  the  15th  Congressional  District 

!  In  Ohio  placed  at  the  Speaker's  desk  House 

Discharge  Petition  .pi.  We  enthuslastlcaUy 

endorse  this  petition  and  urge  all  Oongrees- 

I  men  who  have  for  nearly  nine  years  backed 

I  the  restoration  of  the  clvU  right  of  free  prayer 

In  our  public  schools  to  sign  it  at  once. 

It  Is  tragic,  to  be  sure,  that  a  matter  which 
Is  so  very  clearly  the  will  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  must  be  forced  past 
a  comnUttee  chairman.  It  Is  tragic  that,  In  a 
subject  area  so  very  critical  to  the  well-being 
of  the  nation,  one  must  resort  to  a  device  so 
difficult  to  carry  through  successfully.  Yet 
there  seems  no  other  way.  Literally  hundreds 
of  bills  calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  reverse  the  two  Supreme  Court 
prayer-ben  decisions  have  been  introduced 
In  both  House  and  Senate  since  the  first  of 
these  decUlons  back  in  1962.  None  of  these 
bills  has  reached  the  floor  of  either  chamber 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  normal  legislative 
process — I.e.,  hearings,  report,  debate  and 
vote.  This  despite  continuing  evidence  that 
Americans  In  great  number  disagree  with 
the  Coiurt  and  wish  free  prayer  and  spiritual 
Bible  reading  enabled  again  In  their  public 
schools!  The  latest  poll,  conducted  for  The 
Advocates  TV  program  by  Opinion  Research 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  In  January  of  this 
year  shows  upward  of  80%  of  the  nation  In 
favor  of  a  return  to  the  practice  of  free 
school  prayer.  In  November  of  1970,  In  the 
first  official  vote  on  the  subject,  voters  In 
the  State  of  Maryland  endorsed  a  prayer 
amendment  by  more  than  73%. 

Paced  with  this  incredible  Impasse,  Con- 
gressman Wylle  has  proposed  the  only  effec- 
tive solution.  It  Is  now  necessary  that  a  total 
of  318  Congressmen  sign  Discharge  Petition 
so  that  further  action  can  be  taken  on  the 
House   floor  to   accommodate   the   natlon&l 

win. 

Many  other  Congressmen,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated, have  proposed  amendment  blUs. 
There  must,  at  this  time,  be  no  quibbling 
over  the  ownership.  We  strong'.y  urge  all  Con- 
gressmen who  have  proclaimed  their  support 
of  free  school  prayer  to  close  ranks  around 
this  Discharge  Petition.  The  text  of  H.J.  Res. 
191.  to  which  the  Petition  Is  specifically  di- 
rected Is  Identical  with  the  text  of  the  prayer 
amendment  resolutions  Introduced  by  the 
late  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  and  by  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  Jr.  (In  this  session).  We 
understand  that  some  Congressmen  have 
reservations  about  going  the  route  of  a  dis- 
charge petition.  We  can  sympathize  with 
their  procedural  doubts.  Still,  this  matter  Is 
so  important,  the  will  of  the  people  has  been 
so  long  denied,  there  U  simply  no  other  ap- 
parent way.  We  find  It  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  any  Congressional  supporter  of 
free  school  prayer  can  Justify  refusal  to  sign 
Discharge  Petition  #1  In  this  kind  of  con- 
text! Indeed  a  suspicion  might  lie  that  falltire 
to  sign  Is  an  Indication  that  endorsement  of 
a  prayer  amendment  Is  only  skin  deep,  that 
a  Congressman  who  has  his  own  prayer  bill 
but  win  not  sign  the  Petition  la  not  reaUy, 
deep  down,  concerned  to  see  action  In  this 
matter  1 

We  are  urging  all  our  members  to  begin  a 
new  campaign  to  convey  to  all  Congressmen 
their  conviction  that  a  signature  of  Discharge 
petition  #1  Is  the  only  way  now  to  separate 
the  men  fr<Mn  the  boys.  The  patience  of  the 
nation  grows  short  after  all  these  Inactive 
y«ar8.  We  beg  and  pray  that  all  Congressmen 
will  come  quickly  to  the  Speaker's  desk  and 
will  by  their  signatures  force  action  in  this 


session  of  the  Congress.  In  any  case,  we  have 
many  reasons  to  believe  that  on  no  other 
Issue  Is  the  nation  more  united  than  on  the 
issue  of  the  clvU  right  of  free  school  prayer. 
The  time  has  clearly  come  for  Congressmen 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  seems  bent  on 
destrojring  the  neighborhood  school  sys- 
tem in  America.  The  latest  evidence  of 
this  unprecedented  assault  on  quality 
education  cajne  on  April  20  when  the 
High  Court  ruled  that  children  must  be 
forcibly  bused  out  of  their  neighborhoods 
to  attend  schools  a  considerable  distance 
away  in  the  name  of  racial  balance. 

The  Supreme  Court  action  circum- 
vents the  will  of  Congress,  as  expressed 
m  the  EUitibusing  amendment  to  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and  by  decree  seeks  to 
deny  the  right  of  American  children  to 
attend  their  neighborhood  school  because 
of  their  color. 

The  only  solution,  I  feel,  is  to  cement 
this  right  into  the  basic  document  of  this 
land,  the  U.S.  C<mstitution,  where  it  will 
be  subjected  less  to  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  nine  men  who  seem  to  believe 
they  are  law  imto  themselves. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding: 

(1)  The  right  of  students  to  attend  the 
public  school  nearest  their  place  of  residency 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  for  reasons 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  reUglon  or  sex, 
and  (2)  The  Congress  Shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
prompt  action  on  this  measure  before 
it  is  too  late. 

We  are  seemg  the  results  already :  The 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  expropriate 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  public 
funds  to  help  communities  try  to  solve 
school  problems  brought  about  by  the 
discriminatory  and  senseless  rules  set 
down  by  the  Court. 

The  double  standard  hammered  out  by 
the  High  Court  serves  to  remind  us  that 
while  the  Civil  War  ended  over  a  century 
ago,  the  punishment  of  the  South  seems 
destined  to  go  on  forever.  The  Court  out- 
lawed an  all-black  or  an  all-white  school 
in  the  South,  yet  held  such  is  quite  prop- 
er and  legal  m  the  North. 

For  too  long,  the  South  had  been  the 
Nation's  whipping  boy  on  racial  matters; 
for  too  long  the  rest  of  the  country  has 
eased  its  conscience  over  discrimination 
by  loudly  deploring  the  practice  in  the 
South. 

The  South  has  no  Harlem.  Its  neigh- 
borhoods and  schools  are  far  more  inte- 
grated than  those  of  the  North.  Yet  the 
attack  on  the  South  is  unrelenting,  and 
the  so-called  sins  of  several  generations 
passed  are  visited  upon  the  southerner 
of  today.  In  the  North,  57.8  percent  of 
black  schoolchildren  now  attend  schools 
that  are  80  to  100  percent  black,  com- 
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pared  to  only  38.7  percent  of  the  black 
youngsters  in  the  South. 

This  sort  of  disparity,  this  tnequal 
treatment  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
As  always,  injustice  is  cloaked  with  the 
manUe  of  self -righteousness;  wrong  is 
done  for  the  best  of  motives — in  this 
case,  the  end  of  racially  segregated 
schools  In  America. 

The  Court  even  recommends  the  clear- 
ly illegal  gerrymandering  of  boundaries 
In  the  interest  of  evening  up  the  racial 
mix  in  schools  within  a  community. 

BlEick  parents  want  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  in  the  neighborhood  just 
as  well  as  white  parents.  Black  parents 
do  not  want  their  children  bused  for  long 
distances  just  to  serve  as  a  statistic  on 
some  Utopian  planner's  scale  of  racial 
balances  any  more  than  white  parents. 

What  about  the  needs  of  the  child? 
How  can  any  of  this  benefit  him;  how 
can  it  help  him  get  a  better  education  or 
enrich  his  life  in  any  fashion? 

The  neighborhood  school  system  is 
umquely  American;  we  have  devised  the 
best  system  of  public  education  in  the 
world.  That  system  is  now  being  de- 
stroyed by  nine  men  in  black  robes.  Con- 
trol of  our  local  schools  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  our  elected  local  officials. 

The  Tampa  Tribune,  one  of  the  fine 
newspapers  serving  my  home  commu- 
nity, on  April  21  ran  an  editorial  on 
this  matter  that  merits  our  thoughtful 
consideration : 

(Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Apr.  21. 1971  ] 
Nine  JtrsncES  Wreck  a  School 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  yes- 
terday demolished  the  neighborhood  school. 

In  an  opinion  which  subordinates  educa- 
tional practicality  to  social  theory,  the 
Court  m  effect  gave  Pederal  Judges  through- 
out the  South  the  power  to  rearrange  school 
districts  to  suit  their  fancies. 

The  Constitution,  the  Court  conceded, 
does  not  require  "that  every  school  In  every 
community  must  always  reflect  the  racial 
compoeltlon  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole." 
But  having  made  this  concession,  the  Court 
then  proceeded  to  uphold  a  District  Court 
order  requiring  massive  busing  to  achieve 
a  ratio  In  cniarlotte,  N.C..  schools  of  about 
70  per  cent  whites  to  30  per  cent  blacKs. 

"It  shoxild  be  clear,"  said  the  Court  at 
Emother  point,  "that  the  existence  of  some 
small  number  of  one-race,  or  vlrtuaUy  one- 
race,  schools  within  a  district  Is  not  In  and 
of  Itself  the  mark  of  a  system  which  stlU 
practices  segregation  by  law." 

So  saying,  the  Court  reversed  a  ruling  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which 
had  approved  a  Mobile,  Alabama,  des^rega- 
tlon  plan  leaving  eight  all-black  schools. 

In  short,  the  Supreme  Court  pays  Up  serv- 
ice to  reason  while  dynamiting  the  foiuida- 
tlon  of  the  neighborhood  school. 

Anyone  who  hoped  the  high  court  would 
exercise  restraint  on  district  Judges  ob- 
sessed with  theories  of  social  reform  can 
find  no  comfort  In  the  unanimous  opinion 
by  Chief  Justice  Burger. 

There  Is,  In  fact,  a  particularly  ominous 
passage  regarding  the  location  of  new 
schools. 

Noting  that  some  School  Boards  follow  a 
policy  of  buUdlng  new  schools  "In  the  areas 
of  white  subiirban  expansion  fartheet  from 
Negro  p>opulatlon  centers  in  order  to  main- 
tain separation  of  the  races  .  .  ."  the  Court 
said: 

"Such  a  policy  does  more  than  simply  in- 
fluence the  short-run  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  of  a  new  school.  It  may  well  pro- 
Biote  segregated  residential  patterns  which. 
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when  combined  with  'neighborhood  zoning,' 
further  lock  the  school  system  Into  the  mold 
of  separation  of  the  races.  Upon  a  proper 
showing,  a  District  Court  mat)  coruUier  this 
in  fasKioninff  a  remedy."  (Italics  ours.) 

'This  raises  the  question  whether  a  School 
Board,  In  all  good  faith,  could  locate  a  new 
school  In  a  white  suburb,  however  much  it 
might  be  needed  there,  for  fear  of  "pro- 
moting segregated  residential  patterns." 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  our  Judgment,  was 
following  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution 
when  It  held  In  1954  that  pupils  could  not 
be  legally  excluded  from  a  school  because  of 
race. 

But  it  grossly  distorts  this  rule,  we  think, 
when  it  holds  In  effect  that  the  drawing  of 
attendance  districts  and  even  the  location 
of  schools  miist  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  racial  effects.  Educational  practicality  and 
legal  principle  both  argue  that  If  all  chUdren 
are  assigned  to  the  school  nearest  thelr 
homes,  without  discrimination,  the  CJonstl- 
tutlon  is  fully  served. 

Before  yesterday's  decision.  Southern 
school  systems  were  enveloped  In  a  fog  of 
conflicting  court  rulings  and  Pederal  agency 
Interpretations  as  to  what  constitutes  legaUy 
acceptable  integration.  The  fog  now  has  been 
burned  away — and  the  ruins  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  tradition  are  starkly  visible. 


THE  FBI— A  GREAT  AMERICAN  IN- 
STITUTION—J.  EDGAR  HOOVER,  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  are 
waging  a  vicious  campaign  designed  to 
destroy  the  credibility  of  the  FBI  and 
its  Director,  J.  EJdgar  Hoover.  By  cry- 
mg  "wolf"  this  time,  however,  these  FBI 
critics  are  attempting  to  create  a  para- 
noid fear  ol  police  state  tactics  which 
simply  do  not  exist  and  sure  trying  to 
undermine  the  cause  of  justice  rather 
than  to  serve  it.  In  addition,  the  charges 
leveled  sigalnst  Mr.  Hoover,  personally, 
unjustly  discredit  a  most  dedicated  man 
who  has  contributed  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury of  distinguished  service  in  the  law- 
enforcement  field. 

All  in  all,  it  augers  conspicuously  of 
political  opportunism  at  the  ultimate  ex- 
pense of  the  American  public. 

Hoover  has  long  been  an  unwavering 
adversary  against  crime.  He  came  into 
the  FBI  in  1924  facing  the  prospects  of 
setting  this  new  organization  in  order 
first  by  cleaning  up  internal  corruption 
and  by  establishing  high  standards  for 
FBI  agents.  Prom  then  on,  the  record 
speaks  for  itself,  and  it  speaks  well.  With 
the  help  of  the  FBI,  kidnapping  and 
gangster  crime  waves  of  the  1930's  sub- 
sided. In  the  1940'6,  the  FBI  played  a 
vital  role  in  averting  Nazi  espionage  and 
subversion  in  the  United  States  before 
and  during  World  War  n  and  in  battling 
(Tommunlst  infiltration  •which  Hoover 
maintains  still  exists  today.  Since  then, 
the  FBI  has  dealt  with  rising  crime  rates, 
mounting  civil  rights  strife  with  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides,  street  violence,  or- 
ganized crime  and  terrorist  bombings. 

The  record  Is  one  of  achievement,  pub- 
lic service  and  protection.  It  Is  a  far  cry 
from  the  Gestapo-like  police  force  to- 
day's critics  would  have  us  b^eve  it  to 


be.  Quite  the  contrary.  Director  Hoover 
has  repeatedly  sp<Aen  against  the  idea 
of  a  Pederal  or  national  police  force.  In- 
stead, Hoover  has  advocated  cooperation 
when  necessary  between  local  c^clals 
and  the  FBI: 

That  Is  the  American  way  of  avoiding  any 
resemblance  of  national  control  or  of  a  na- 
tional police  system  to  which,  as  I  say.  I  am 
very  much  opposed. 

This  does  not  soimd  like  the  kind  of 
person  commandeering  a  "Big  Brother" 
type  of  police  force.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
imtil  1934 — 10  years  after  Hoover  took 
over  as  head  of  the  FBI — that  Congress 
granted  the  power  of  arrest  and  the  right 
to  bear  arms  to  FBI  agents. 

Another  charge  against  the  FBI  is  that 
Its  methods  of  investigation  and  sur- 
veillance invade  the  privacy  of  innocent 
individuals.  However,  the  same  critics 
who  decry  the  FBI  for  snooping  need- 
lessly are  curiously  silent  on  other  mat- 
ters. I  cite  specifically  the  theft  of  over 
1,000  documents  from  the  FBI  office  in 
Media,  Pa.  Only  14  of  the  stolen  papers 
were  released  because  they  were  sup- 
posedly detrimental  to  the  FBI.  Here  we 
have  an  actual  crime,  a  theft  of  Govern- 
ment documents,  but  none  of  the  so- 
cadled  crusaders  against  the  FBI  have 
spoken  out  against  the  theft.  ApparenUy, 
they  must  think  it  acceptable  when  the 
crime  serves  their  purpose. 

This  purpose,  however,  as  I  have  said 
before,  does  not  serve  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  One  Senator  is  crying  be- 
cause the  FBI  supposedly  had  agents  at 
the  Earth  Day  rallies  last  year.  But,  the 
Senator  has  yet  to  provide  any  specific 
evidence  that  these  FBI  activities  were 
unwarranted  or  in  any  way  illegal.  Why 
this  FBI  activity  is  so  terrible  is  beyond 
me.  In  this  day  and  age  when  extremists 
seize  any  opportunity  they  can  to  turn  a 
public  gathering  or  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion into  confrontation  and  violence,  I 
see  nothing  wrong  with  having  the  FBI 
checking  out  any  possible  situations 
which  could  lead  to  violence.  And.  I  do 
not  find  the  presence  of  the  FBI  at  such 
functions  in  any  way  incriminating 
against  those  attending  the  functions; 
it  is  merely  a  precaution.  Probably,  had 
violence  occurred,  these  same  critics 
would  be  complaining  that  the  FBI  was 
not  doing  its  job. 

The  fact  is,  the  FBI  has  been  doing  its 
Job.  However,  as  is  any  Government 
agency,  it  is  not  above  error  or  without 
the  need  for  revision  and  improvement. 
The  same  holds  for  its  Director  as  it  does 
for  any  Government  official  or  Member 
of  Congress.  But  looking  at  the  record, 
the  FBI  has  a  most  remarkable  one  of 
achievement  for  almost  50  years.  It  has 
consistently  been  working  for  the  law- 
abiding  American  public — ^protecting  Its 
rights  and  freedom,  not  usurping  them. 

If,  indeed  there  are  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  FBI,  there  are  more  con- 
structive means  of  achieving  them  than 
by  making  personal  attacks  on  the  Di- 
rector or  by  deliberately  undermining  the 
credibility  of  this  important  investiga- 
tive bureau.  Because  of  its  many  contri- 
butions to  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
over  the  years,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
what  the  country  would  be  like  had  It 
not  been  for  the  FBI. 
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(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was    given   permission   to   address    the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex 
tend  his  remarks j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  observing  the  23d  anniver 
sary  of  the  independence  of  the  state  oJ 
Israel. 

Time  is  on  Israel's  side.  During  my  re 
cent  visit  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  I  was  im 
pressed  by  the  progress  the  Israelis  art 
making  In  spite  of  the  war.  Their  GNT 
is  now  equal  to  Egypt's,  even  though 
they  have  one- tenth  the  population.  Ir 
another  20  years  Israel  will  be  three  ol 
six  times  the  economic  power  it  is  now 
Last  year  Israel's  GNP  was  $5.2  billion— t 
giving  thft  3  million  Israelis  a  pci 
capita  output  of  $1,800.  compared  to  $18< 
for  the  average  Eigyptian. 

The  American  people  have  made  i 
tremendous  contribution  to  Israel's  eco 
nomic  and  military  position.  Our  privat< 
Jewish  commimity  has  given  Israel  $4." 
billion  through  the  United  Jewish  Apt 
peal,  Israel  bonds,  and  personal  remiti 
tances.  The  US.  Government  has  pro* 
vided  $1,615  blDion  in  economic  lo 
and  grants.  Since  1967  we  have  provld' 
almoet  $1  billion  in  military  asslstanc 
Including  the  sale  of  more  than  150  air 
craft,  electronic  equipment,  and  muni 
tions. 

In  addition.  West  Germsmy  has  paid 
$1.7  bilUon  in  restitution  to  individuals 
has  paid  the  Israeli  Government  $775 
million  In  reparations,  and  provide^ 
$180  million  in  development  loaxis.  Total: 
$9,970  billion. 

Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  show 
little  economic  progress.  Their  rapidl 
growing  population  of   33   million  is 
drain  rather  than  a  help.  The  coimtry 
saturated  with  unabsorbed  labor. 

Economic  growth  Is  only  slightl 
greater  than  what  is  needed  to  fee 
clothe  and  house  the  growing  popul: 
tlon.  During  my  recent  visit.  Preside 
Sadat  told  me  that  all  the  resourc 
needed  for  development  are  going  fi 
war,  and  that  Egypt  is  paying  the  R 
sians  in  "hard  cash"  for  manning  the 
SAM  sites. 

Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  was  ske 
tlcal  of  President  Sadat's  desire  fqr 
peace.  He  and  Finance  Minister  Phinhajs 
Sapir  both  commented,  "Of  course,  thfe 
Egyptians  want  peace.  Everyone  wants 
peaceif  he  can  get  what  he  wants."         j 

Abba  Eban  told  me  that  Israel  woulti 
be  firm  on  keeping  control  of  Sharm  51 
Sheikh,  possibly  unless  an  arrangement 
similar  to  the  United  States-Japane^ 
agreement  over  Okinawa  could  lie 
reached.  He  also  stressed  the  importanqe 
of  retaining  the  Golan  Heights  and  oh 
keeping  the  East  Bank  of  Suez  demll^ 
tarlzed.  He  did  indicate  that  the  We4t 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sinai  Peninj- 
sula  were  otherwise  negotiable.  He  was 
vague  on  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem,  bdt 
from  my  own  observation  of  the  con- 
struction of  apartment  houses  for  Jew$, 
going  on  in  the  part  of  the  city  f  ormerlhr 
held  by  Jordan,  It  would  appear  that  iofi 
Israelis  intend  to  remain  there.  i 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  salulle 
the  Israeli  nation  on  Its  23d  armlversaiy 
and  hope  it  will  enjoy  progress  and  peaqe 
in  the  f utiire. 
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TAX  REFORM  MEASURES  TO  AID 
ELDERLY  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  tliree  tax  reform  bills  that 
will  help  our  elderly  Americans  cope  with 
their  finsuicial  problems  in  an  inflation- 
ary economy. 

My  bills  would  provide  an  exemption 
for  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  income, 
permit  those  over  65  to  deduct  all  their 
medical  expenses  and  permit  a  taxpayer 
with  an  elderly  dependent  to  claim  an 
exemption  regardless  of  the  dependent's 
income. 

With  over  25  percent  of  aU  Americans 
over  65  living  in  poverty,  these  measures 
should  be  approved  as  soon  as  possible, 
The  undesirable  alternative  could  be  in- 
creased welfare  costs. 

My  first  bill  to  exempt  $5,000  of  re- 
tirement income  will  free  many  of  our 
elderly  Americans  from  the  burden  of 
taxation.  First,  the  measure  applies  upon 
retirement  to  any  civil  service  pensioner 
with  respect  to  his  public  retirement 
payments.  This  aspect  of  the  bill  Is  simi- 
lar to  many  provisions  already  enacted 
at  the  State  level. 

Then  for  all  other  retirees  it  would 
apply  at  age  65.  Retirement  income  from 
all  sources  would  be  considered  in  com- 
puting the  exemption. 

The  medical  expense  deduction  pro- 
vided for  in  the  second  bill  was  in  the 
law  up  until  1965  when  the  medicare 
program  was  enacted.  At  that  time,  the 
thinking  of  the  Committee  was  that  Med- 
icare would  sufficiently  provide  for  the 
elderly  person's  medical  needs.  We  all 
know  that  has  certainly  not  been  the 
case.  So  now  with  further  Medicare  cuts 
on  the  horizon,  I  believe  this  provision 
ought  to  be  reinstated  in  the  law. 

This  measure  is  particularly  impor- 
tant when  one  considers  that  the  elderly 
American  spends  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  his  income  on  medical  expenses 
than  does  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Many  are  plagrued  with  exhorbitant  bills 
and  little  money  to  pay  for  them.  This 
legislation  would  help  thean  meet  their 
medical  obligations. 

The  third  bill  I  £im  introducing  will 
permit  a  taxpayer  who  has  an  elderly 
parent  or  relative  living  with  him  and 
who  provides  more  than  50  percent  of 
that  person's  support  to  claim  him  as 
a  dependent  for  exemption  purposes 
despite  the  fact  that  the  person  may 
have  an  income  over  $625. 

A  similar  exemption  is  already  per- 
mitted if  the  dependent  is  under  19  or 
attending  college.  Certainly  the  person 
who  takes  on  the  obligation  to  provide 
the  substantial  share  of  support  for  an 
elderly  person  should  be  granted  some 
tax  help.  If  this  person  were  unwilling 
or  unable  to  take  on  this  burden,  in  all 
likelihood  the  elderly  dependent  would 
be  forced  on  welfare. 

This  type  of  concern  for  one's  own  par- 
ents and  relatives  has  been  diminishing 
in  recent  years.  If  we  can  encourage  such 
proper  humanitarianism  by  modifying 
the  tax  laws,  then  we  should  do  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  almost  50  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in  intro- 


ducing these  three  measures.  They.  too. 
have  recognized  that  the  plight  of  our 
elderly  Americans  cannot  be  ignored. 

While  the  elderly  are  waiting  for  the 
extensive  social  reform  legislation  touted 
as  the  answer  to  their  problems,  these 
measures  I  am  introducing  will  bring 
some  quick  and  needed  relief.  The  el- 
derly American  can  no  longer  be  shuf- 
fled off  as  a  forgotten  human  being. 
Let  us  give  them  the  wherewithal  to  Uve 
life  In  dignity  after  years  of  toil  to  keep 
this  country  great. 


PROPOSAL  BY  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION  TO  ESTABLISH  NU- 
CLEAR WASTE  DUMP  IN  LYONS, 
KANS. 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  establish  a  nuclear  waste  diunp  in 
Lyons,  Kans.,  has  aroused  considerable 
feeling  among  many  Kansas  residents. 
From  the  Governor  down,  there  has  been 
resentment  over  the  AEC's  high-handed 
attitude,  its  minimum  concern  over  the 
safety  factors  and  the  possible  effects  on 
human  beings  of  the  burying  of  highly 
lethal  radioactive  wastes,  and  its  arro- 
gance over  the  rights  of  a  State  to  make 
its  own  decisions  on  such  important 
matters. 

Recently,  the  Ksmsas  League  of 
Women  Voters  formally  went  on  record 
by  adopting  a  resolution  proposing  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  atomic  waste  depository.  A 
story  relating  this  fact  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  April  23,  and  I  wish 
to  insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Women  Voters  Ask  Delay  on  Lyons  Dump 
Salina.  Kans. — The  Kansas  League  of 
Women  Voters  adopted  a  resolution  yester- 
day calling  on  members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee on  atomic  energ^y  to  seek  temporary  sus- 
pension of  plans  to  locate  a  radioactive  waste 
disposal  at  Lyons,  Kans. 

The  resolution,  adopted  at  the  league's 
state  convention  here,  was  Incorporated  Into 
a  brief  letter  addressed  to  Rep.  Chet  HoU- 
fleld  (D-Callf),  chairman  of  the  18-member 
committee. 

It  requested  that  the  Atomic  Energy  com- 
mission "cease  all  activity  related  In  any  way 
to  the  proposal  to  create  a  repository  for 
radioactive  waste  at  Lyons,  Kans." 

The  league  asked  the  delay  until  further 
Independent  research  was  conducted  to  as- 
sure 'the  citizens  of  the  U.S.  of  complete 
safety  In  the  transportation,  handling  and 
storage  of  these  wastes." 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  utter  dismay  at  the 
President's  foreign  assistance  message 
this  past  week,  which  called  for  some 
$3.2  billion  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1972 
xmder  a  new  U.S.  bilateral  assistance 
program  to  implement  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  these  funds  in  light  of 
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liis  witliholding  some  $12  billion  fiscal 
1971  appropriations. 

It  is  the  historic  privilege  of  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  public  fimds. 
Lengthy  hearings,  debates,  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  many  hours 
of  time  are  spent  in  carefully  and  Ju- 
diciously weighing  all  the  alternatives  to 
a  bill.  The  President,  constitutionally, 
has  the  right  to  veto  any  bill  sent  him  by 
the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  override  such  a 
veto  with  a  two-thirds  majority.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive  branch  to 
administer  the  expenditure  of  funds  in 
compliance  with  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  authorizing  legislation.  It  Is  repre- 
hensible to  think  that  this  procedure,  as 
set  forth  by  the  Constitution,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  executive  whim.  An  it^pi 
veto,  for  which  Congress  has  no  effective 
recourse,  negates  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  that  we  have 
abided  by  for  over  180  years.  It  renders 
the  Congress  unable  to  fulfill  its  role  as 
set  forth  by  the  Constitution  and  forbids 
any  reordering  of  national  priorities. 

Presently,  over  $7  billion  is  being  with- 
held in  Federal  assistance  for  transpor- 
tation. Some  $6  billion  of  this  amoimt 
in  highway  construction  moneys  alone, 
has  been  frozen  with  no  word  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  freeze.  These  funds  help 
sustain  local  business  and  employment 
levels,  while  solving  an  acute  need  that 
will  not  wait.  Two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars In  mass  transit  moneys  have  been 
withheld.  Is  this  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  the  country,  or  with  the 
President's  own  words  when  he  stated 
that,  and  I  quote: 

The  need  for  fast,  convenient,  economical, 
public  transportation  Is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  statement 
with  the  impounding  of  mass  transit 
funds. 

At  least  $1  billion  in  Federal  aid  to 
cities  has  been  frozen.  The  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  charges  that  this  freeze 
will  have  a  crippling  effect  on  vital  city 
programs.  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who 
does  not  realize  the  crisis  of  our  large 
urban  centers?  Even  the  President  him- 
self has  stated  that,  24  million  Ameri- 
cans still  live  In  substandard  housing  at 
a  time  when  acres  of  valuable  urban  re- 
newal land  lie  vacant  or  cluttered  with 
decayed  buildings.  How  does  this  with- 
holding of  milhons  of  dollars  of  HUD 
funds  help  us  to  accomplish  anything? 
How  does  it  help  us  to  accomplish  the 
task  of  providing  adequate  housing  or 
constructing  modem  water  and  sewage 
facilities  for  oiu-  cities. 

Daily  I  receive  letters  from  concerned 
people  in  my  district,  in  my  home  State 
of  Indiana,  and  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
have  received  letters  from  distraught 
citizens  throughout  the  country.  They 
attest  to  the  problems  I  have  already 
stated  and  they  bring  my  attention  to 
other  areas  of  concern  where  the  release 
of  Federal  funds,  already  authorized, 
could  do  a  gi-eat  deal  to  solve  some  of 
our  national  problems.  The  elderly  are 
concerned  with  federally  funded  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  educators  are  con- 
cerned with  library  facilities  and  funds 


needed  to  educate  handicapped  children. 
Residents  of  rural  areas  want  to  know 
why  over  $600  million  appropriated  for 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration,  and 
other  agricultural  funds  have  not  been 
released.  I  do  not  have  the  answers  for 
these  rural  residents  who  heard  the 
President  propose  in  his  March  10  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  that  the  "Federal 
Government  rethink  America's  rural  de- 
velopment needs  and  dedicate  itself 
to  providing  the  resources  and  creative 
leadersliip  those  needs  demand." 

The  list  is  long  and  the  letters  are 
many.  The  answer  Ues  in  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  exercised  its  respon- 
sibilities on  the  ordering  of  national  pri- 
orities and  I  ask  the  executive  branch 
to  do  the  same. 

Although  I  am  a  freshman  Member  of 
the  92d  Congress,  I  was  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  10  years  previously.  My 
2  years  away  from  the  Congress,  with 
the  people,  has  made  me  especially 
aware  of  Uie  problems  that  plague  the 
country;  I  can  only  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  holding  back  these 
dollars  to  serve  as  a  fund  to  pump  up 
the  economy  in  1972  with  full  employ- 
ment before  the  election.  Why  wait? 
Right  now  the  economy  is  in  a  deplor- 
able state  and  needs  the  boost  these 
funds  will  provide. 

I  ask  the  executive  branch  to  live  up 
to  its  own  rhetoric  and  release  these  im- 
pounded funds.  National  priorities  can- 
not be  deferred  until  1972,  an  election 
year,  they  must  be  addressed  now. 


AD    HOC    COMMITTEES 

(Mr.  H^ERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  colloquy  Just  recently  had 
between  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  and  myself,  he  has  just  told 
me  that  I  misunderstood  what  he  said. 
He  said  he  meant  to  say  that  he  would 
make  the  testlmonv  available  to  the  com- 
mittee. He  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
he  had  already  given  it  to  the  committee. 
And  I  accept  that  explanation.  We  have 
said  repeatedly,  "Give  us  any  evidence 
you  have,  and  in  our  own  regular  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  conducted  every 
investigation,  we  will  conduct  this  one." 
Perhaps  the  following  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Eckhardt  and 
myself  will  serve  to  clarify  the  commit- 
tee's position  on  this  subject,  if,  indeed, 
further  clarification  is  needed: 

consress  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  8,  1971. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  News  stories  orver  the 
past    few    months    concerning    aUeged    war 
crimes  in  Southeast  Asia  have  opened  up  all 
sorts  of  questions  that  are  yet  to  be  publicly 
Investigated    by    a    House    committee.    Too 
many  Americans  believe  that  facta  are  being 
glossed  over,  covered  up  and  kept  from  both 
the  American  public  and  from  those  of  us 
who  serve  the  public.  Complete  candor  on 


the  part  of  both  the  military  and  the  gov- 
ernment Is  needed.  A  formal  public  airing  of 
the  serious  charges  of  war  crimes  In  South- 
east Asia  is  called  for  If  the  American  people 
are  to  maintain  confidence  and  trust  In  those 
who  guard  this  country's  security. 

We  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  schedule 
as  n4>ldly  as  Is  feasible,  full-scale  public 
hearings  before  the  Armed  Services  Oommlt- 
tee  on  this  subject.  Public  hearings — with 
full  participation  by  Individuals  Invcdved  at 
every  level  and  on  every  side  of  the  ques- 
tion— ought  to  clear  away  the  smoke  sur- 
roundlng  the  accusations  and  produce  an  ac- 
ciirate  assessment  of  what  exactly  has  oc- 
curred in  Southeast  Asia. 

An  open  Investigation  would  be  an  In- 
valuable contribution  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. Once  and  for  all  It  would  be  established 
whether  or  not  policies  are  being  pursued 
In  Southeast  Asia  that  constitute  war  crimes 
as  some  have  alleged.  The  facts  must  be  re- 
vealed. 

The  national  Interests  are  at  stake.  We  are 
confident  that  your  committee — as  the 
watchdog  of  the  military — is  as  anxious  as 
we  are  to  see  that  this  situation  is  publicly 
aired. 

We  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Eckhardt. 

March  9,  1071. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  RepresentatirKS, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Eckhardt:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  8,  1971,  signed  by  you  and  10  other 
Members  of  Congress,  requesting  full-scale 
public  hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  concerning  alleged  war  crimes  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  intrigued  by  your  suggestion  that  we 
conduct  such  full-scale  hearings  into  this 
matter.  I  presume,  of  course,  that  you  have 
reference  to  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  against 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
and  against  American  troop*.  These  atroc- 
ities committed  by  the  communist  forces 
have  never  been  thoroughly  Investigated  nor 
exposed  to  the  American  people.  Of  course, 
alleged  crimes  committed  by  American  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Vietnam  are  under  con- 
stant Investigation  as  is  publicly  evident 
from  a  dally  reading  of  the  newspapers. 

The  CJommlttee  on  Armed  Services, 
through  Its  Investigating  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chaired,  completed  an  extensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  My  Lai  incident.  However, 
should  the  c:!oinmittee  find  the  means  and 
time  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  communists  against 
our  Allies  and  our  own  troops,  I  can  assure 
you  we  win  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

F.   Edw.  HfeERT, 

Chairman. 

Congress  of  th«  United  Statks. 

House  or  Representativxs, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  19. 1971. 
Hon.  P.  Edward  HisERT, 

Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washirig- 
ton,  D.C. 
T>E.^a.  Mr.  C7h airman:  Thank  you  for  the 
prompt  response  to  our  letter  of  March  8. 
We  believe,  however,  that  you  have  miscon- 
strued our  request.  While  we  concur  with 
your  opinion  that  any  "crimes  committed  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
against  the  p)eople  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  and  against  American  troops" 
should  be  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to  your 
oommittee  and  to  the  American  public  In 
general,  that  Is  an  area  where  we  would  have 
little  Infiuence  to  bring  about  changes. 
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There  U.  of  course,  no  question  but  tliat 
the  commission  of  atrocities  by  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  Is  an  estabUsl)ed 
fact  that  should  not  be  disguised  or  avoU^. 
But  as  United  States  Representatives,  we  $re 
deeply  concerned  about  allegations  of  viola- 
tions by  n.S.  personnel  of  n.S.  nUllt&ry  law 
and  International  law  In  Soxithesst  Asia.  As 
you  will  undoubtedly  agree,  this  is  an  a|«a 
in  which  the  exercise  of  congressional  Re- 
sponsibility can  have  a  direct  influence. 

Since  yoinr  letter  of  March  9  does  not  in- 
dicate any  p>oaslblllty  of  placing  such  matter 
on  the  agenda  of  your  committee,  and  since 
we  stlU  strongly  believe  that  It  Is  In  the  in- 
terest of  justice  and  national  security  .  to 
establish  whether  or  not  policies  are  being 
pxirsued  by  any  authority  In  Southeast  A^la 
that  deprive  persons  of  their  rights  and  some- 
times their  lives,  we  intend  to  provlda  a 
forum  for  such  an  Inquiry.  i 

We  have  requests  from  many  Individuals 
formerly  In  Vietnam  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  their  story  concerning  tjils 
matter.  Perhaps  some  of  the  facts  which  ftre 
developed  might  be  of  future  use  to  ihe 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  which  okse 
they  woiild  be  made  available  to  your  coin- 
mlttee. 

Sincerely.  j 

Bob  B^khji 

IKVESTIGATINC  StTBCOllMTTm, 

March  22, 1971 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DzAB  Mh.  Eckhabdt:  Thank  you  for  fhe 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  you  and  ten  ottter 
Members  under  date  of  March  19,  stat^ig 
that  you  Intend  to  provide  a  public  for^m 
for  certain  Individuals  "to  tell  their  stofy" 
about  alleged  "violations  by  U.S.  personnel 
of  U.S.  military  law  and  International  itiw 
In  Southeast  Asia." 

Whatever  your  motivation  might 
pursuing  such  a  course  of  action, 
hardly  be  the  one  you  suggest,  namely.  tl)at 
you  are  doing  It  because  my  letter  of  Marclt  9 
"does  not  Indicate  any  possibility  of  placing 
such  matter  on  the  agenda"  of  my  Subcom- 
mittee. That  is  strictly  your  conclusion  a^d 
finds  no  support  In  my  letter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  Investigating  Subcommittee  ]|as 
Investigated  and  continues  to  Investigate  all 
substantial  allegations  of  the  type  to  which 
you  refer.  However,  the  very  nature  of  silch 
charges  requires  the  application  of  Hovse 
Rule  7a  (36)  (m)  wlUch  reads  In  part:  'Tt 
the  Committee  determines  that  evidence  or 
testimony  at  any  Investigative  hearing  ntay 
tend  to  defame,  degrade  or  Incriminate  vij 
person.  It  shall — (1)  receive  such  evidence 
or  testimony  in  executive  session;".  i 

This  Rule  does  not  impede  us  since  we  are 
seeking  Justice  and  such  corrective  action  as 
might  be  necessary  rather  than  publicity. 
That  this  Is  a  proper  and  effective  way  i  of 
proceeding  was  amply  demonstrated  by  <^ur 
investigation  of  the  My  Lai  Incident. 

If  you  have  any  specific  allegations  of  pos- 
sible war  crimes  or  related  Incidents  and  ctire 
to  submit  them  to  me,  I  will  see  that  tl^ey 
receive  the  Immediate  attention  of  the  in- 
vestigating Subcommittee  staff. 
Sincerely, 

P.  EDW.  HiBERT, 

Chairmai^. 
CoiroRZss  or  thx  Uhtted  States, 

HOUSX  or  RZ3>SXSZNTATIVX8, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  30, 1971 
Hon.  E.  EbwAao  HAbekt. 
Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Ma.  CHAniMAH:  In  view  of  yoxir  bb- 
furance  that  the  Investigating  SubcommlUtee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  c(>n- 
Unulng  actively  to  investigate  all  substantial 
allegations  of  violations  by  U.S.  personne  of 


be  for 
it   (^ 


U.S.  military  law  and  international  law  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  would  prefer  to  make  wit- 
nesses who  have  approached  us  available  to 
your  committee  rather  than  providing  any 
Independent  Congressional  forvmi  for  their 
presentations.  Any  preliminary  discussion 
with  the  Individuals  who  have  approached 
VIS  on  this  matter  would  be  limited  to  as- 
certaining the  broad  nature  of  the  complaints 
and  would  envisage  submitting  the  specific 
allegations  to  your  subcommittee.  With  re- 
spect to  these  specific  allegations,  in  view  of 
your  letter,  we  are  confident  the  subcommit- 
tee will  give  them  prompt  consideration  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  you  will  be  able  to  see 
your  way  clear  to  schedule  them  as  soon 
after  the  Easter  recess  as  your  calendar 
permits. 

Par  from  having  any  compunction  against 
admlttmg  error  in  construing  your  previous 
letter  we  are  delighted  that  we  were  wrong. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Eckhabdt. 

As  a  responsible  conunittee  we  must 
abide  by  the  rules.  We  do  not  change  the 
rules.  As  you  know,  the  rules  of  the 
House  provide  that  evidence  or  testi- 
momy  which  may  tend  to  degrade  or  in- 
criminate any  person  shall  be  received 
in  executive  session.  The  riile  Is  firmly 
based  on  justice  and  fair  play  and  does 
not  in  any  way  impede  or  obstruct  an 
investigation  by  a  duly  authorized  com- 
petent committee. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HilBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  the  so-called  ad 
hoc  committee  to  which  public  reference 
has  been  made  here  this  morning  have 
any  authority  in  this  Congress  to  hold 
any  hearings  anywhere  to  the  gentle- 
man's knowledge? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  To  my  knowledge,  any 
individual  Memher  may.  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative, conduct  an  ad  hoc  proceeding  or 
whatever  he  wants  to  call  It — but  in  do- 
ing so  he  is  not  entitled  to  challenge  the 
whcde  committee  system  of  this  House. 
Our  rules  have  grown  out  of  many  years 
of  experience  atKl  ase  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  most  effective  and  efficient  con- 
duct ot  the  business  (k  the  House.  They 
prc^ierly  establish  lines  and  boimdaries 
of  Jurisdiction  and  those  who  wilfully  ig- 
nore or  disregard  them  do  no  service  to 
the  Congress  or  the  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Hie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


THF  PEOPLE'S  PEACE  TREATY 

(Mrs.  ABZno  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  seven 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  entitled  "The  Peo- 
ple's Peace  Treaty."  We  do  so  because 
of  the  wide  support  the  treaty  has  re- 
ceived among  many  Americans,  especial- 
ly the  yoimg.  We  believe  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  believe  the  Congress  will  and  must 
do  so  by  passing  the  Vietnam  Disen- 
gagement Act  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

This  People's  Peace  Treaty  is  a  very 
deeply  moving  expression  of  the  yearn- 


ing of  people  throughout  this  Nation  and 
Indochina  to  see  this  war  end  by  their 
own  actions  in  the  face  of  nonaction  by 
this  body. 

This  treaty  has  been  endorsed  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Prominent  American  labor  lead- 
ers, clergymen,  ediicators,  and  mayors, 
student  bodies  and  college  student  gov- 
ernments, churches  and  community 
groups  have  ratified  the  treaty.  The 
names  of  some  of  the  organizations  and 
individuals  who  have  endorsed  the  treaty 
are  listed  below.  The  treaty  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Vermont  State  Legis- 
lature and  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  City 
Coimcil.  On  April  27,  the  Detroit  City 
Council  approved  the  treaty.  In  the  com- 
ing weeks  the  City  Councils  of  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Madison, 
Wis.,  will  be  asked  to  ratify  It. 

Because  of  the  widespread  support  this 
treaty  is  receiving,  we  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  form  of  a  supporting  reso- 
lution. It  is  our  belief  that  this  treaty  is 
being  offered  by  the  people  to  their  Gov- 
ernment as  yet  another  testament  of 
their  will  that  we  in  Congress  act  im- 
mediately to  end  this  war.  In  addition  to 
the  lists  of  individuals  who  have  en- 
dorsed the  treaty,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
appending  the  text  of  the  concurrait 
resolution  and  the  text  of  the  People's 
Peace  Treaty: 
OoNcuiuiBNT    Resolution     Expressing    the 

Sense  or  the  Congress  With  Respect  to 

THE  People's  Peace  T*eatt 

Whereas  the  efforts  to  attain  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Indochina  conflict  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  have  been  unsuccessful  for 
many  months;  and 

Whereas  a  direct  and  equitable  solution  to 
the  war  Is  now  possible;  and 

Whereas  the  principles  of  the  Peoples' 
Peace  Treaty  form  the  basis  for  a  Just  and 
honorable  end  to  the  war  In  Indochina: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  People's  Peace 
Treaty  embodies  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  American  and  Vietnamese  peoples  for  an 
endxulng  and  Just  i>eac8  in  Indochina. 

A  Jonrr  Tbeatt  of  Peace  Between  the 
People  or  the  United  States,  Soxtth  Vin 
Nam  &  North  Viet  Nam 

IHTRODrcnON 

Be  It  known  that  the  American  and  Viet- 
namese people  are  not  enemies.  The  war  Is 
carried  out  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  without  our  consent.  It 
destroys  the  land  and  the  people  of  Viet  Nam. 
It  drains  America  of  her  resources,  her  youth 
and  her  honor. 

We  hereby  agree  to  end  the  war  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  so  that  both  peoples  can  live 
under  the  Joy  of  Independence  and  can  de- 
vote themselves  to  building  a  society  based 
on  human  equality  and  respect  for  the  earth. 
In  rejecting  the  war  we  also  reject  all  forms 
of  racism  and  discrimination  against  people 
based  on  color,  class,  sex,  national  origin 
and  ethnic  grouping  which  form  a  basis  of 
the  war  policies,  present  and  past,  of  the 
United  States. 

principles  or  the  joint  treatt  or  peace 

Americans  agree  to  Immediate  and  total 
withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam,  and  publicly  to 
set  the  date  by  which  all  U.S.  military  forces 
win  be  removed. 

Vietnamese  agree  to  participate  In  an  im- 
mediate ceasefire  with  U.S.  forces,  and  will 
enter  discussions  on  the  procedure  to  guar- 
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antee  the  safety  of  all  withdrawing  troops, 
and  to  secure  release  of  all  military  prisoners. 

Americans  pledge  to  atop  Unpoelng  Thleu, 
Ky  and  Khlem  on  the  jieople  of  Viet  Nam 
In  order  to  ensure  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, and  to  ensure  that  all  political 
prisoners  are  released. 

Vietnamese  pledge  to  form  a  provisional 
oof^tion  government  to  organize  democratic 
elections,  in  which  all  South  Vietnamese  can 
participate  freely  without  the  presence  of 
any  foreign  troops,  and  to  enter  discussions 
of  procedures  to  guarantee  the  safety  and 
political  freedom  ol  persons  who  cooperated 
with  either  side  in  the  war. 

Americans  and  Vietnamese  agree  to  respect 
the  Independence,  peace  and  neutrality  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Upon  these  points  of  agreement,  we  pledge 
to  end  the  war  In  Viet  N«un.  We  will  resolve 
all  other  questions  in  mutual  respect  for  the 
rights  of  self-determination  of  the  people  of 
Viet  Nam  and  of  the  United  States. 

As  Americans  ratifying  this  agreement,  we 
pledge  to  take  whatever  actions  are  appro- 
priate to  Implement  the  terms  of  this  Joint 
treaty  of  peace,  and  to  ensure  Its  acceptance 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Endorsers    or    People's    Peace    Treaty 
(Partial  listing) 

Ralph  Abemathy,  President,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Oongresswoman  Bella  Abzug,  New  Tork. 

Barbara  Ackermann,  Cambridge  City  Coun- 
Cllwoman. 

Barbara  Avedon,  San  Francisco. 

Congressman  Herman  Badlllo,  New  York. 

Richard  Barnet,  Co-director,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Rev.  Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J. 

Rev.  Philip  Berrigan,  S.S  J. 

Joseph  Bethell,  Albert  Einstein  School  of 
lifediclne. 

Julian  Bond,  State  Representative,  Qeorgla. 

Rev.  Malcolm  Boyd. 

Allan  Brick,  Pefllowshlp  of  R«concUlatlon. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brlckner,  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

Wagner  H.  Bridger,  Albert  Einstein  School 
of  Medicine. 

Allan  Brotsky,  Attorney. 

Robert  MacAfee  Brown,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

Rosooe  Lee  Browne,  actor. 

Timothy  Butz,  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War. 

Godfrey  Cambridge,  actor. 

Kay  Camp,  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Noam  Chomsky,  MIT. 

Kenneth  Cockerel,  Attorney. 

Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  Tale. 

Judy  Collins,  singer. 

Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr..  Mlchlg^an. 

Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Corrigan,  Dean,  Colgate 
Theological  Seminary. 

Bishop  William  Crittenden,  Erie,  Pa. 

Bishop  C.  Edward  Crowther,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Davidson,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Western  Kansas. 

Leon  J.  Davis,  President,  National  Union 
of  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  Employees, 
ARWDSU/AJlv-CIO. 

Rennle  Davis,  May  Day  Collective. 

Rt.  Rev.  Robert  L.  DeWltt,  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dave  Delllnger,  People's  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice. 

Congressman  Ron  Dellums,  California. 

Joseph  Duffey,  National  Chairman,  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action. 

Jane  Dudley,  mother  of  P.O.W. 

Congressman  Don  Edwards,  California. 

Joseph  &  Helen  Eisner,  New  York. 

Ronnie  Eldridge,  New  York. 

Gerhard  Elston,  National  Cotmcll  of 
Churches. 

Sister  Joques  Egan,  Religious  Order  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary. 


Daniel  Ellstoerg,  Center  for  International 
Studies,  MU. 

Richard  Palk,  Princeton. 

Jules  FeiSer,  artist. 

Abe  Felnglass,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America. 

Rev.  Richard  Fernandez,  Clergy  &  Laymen 
Concerned  About  Vietnam. 

Thomas  Flavell,  Manager  Local  180,  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Jane  Fonda,  actress. 

Henry  Foner,  President,  Fur,  Leather  It, 
Machine  Workers  Unions  Joint  Board. 

Moe  Foner,  Executive  Secretary,  Local  1199, 
Drug  and   Hospital   Workers  Union. 

Betty  Friedan,  author. 

Charles  P.  Garry,  attorney. 

Alan  Geyer,  editor,  Christian  Century. 

Ben  Oazzara,  actor. 

Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell,  New  York. 

Dr.  Carleton  Goodlett,  San  Francisco. 

Mitchell  Goodman,  author. 

Patrick  Gorman,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO. 

Cleve  Gray,  artist. 

Pranclne  du  Plessix  Gray,  author. 

Dick  Gregory,  actor. 

Father  James  Groppl,  Milwaukee. 

Thomas  J.  Oumbleton,  Roman  Catholic 
Auxiliary  Bishop,   Archdiocese  of  Detroit. 

Julie  Harris,  actress. 

Mrs.  PtilUp  Hart,  Wa&hlngton. 

Dave  Hawk,  Vietnam  Moratorlvun  Commit- 
tee. 

Tom  Hayden,  Berkeley. 

Karl  Hess.  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

Abble  Hoffman,  WPAX,  New  York. 

Al  Hubbard,  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War. 

Ericka  Hugglns,  Black  Panther  Party. 

Rock  Hudson,  actor. 

David  Hunter,  Deputy  General  Secretary, 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Operation  Breadbasket. 

Rafer  Jackson,  atlilete. 

Jennifer  Jones,  actress. 

Bernard  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic  Auxiliary 
Bishop,  Providence,  R.I. 

Kenneth  Kennlston,  Yale. 

Arthur  Klnoy,  attorney,  Rutgers  University. 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Jerome  Kretchmer,  administrator.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  New  York  Olty. 

William  Kunstler,  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  New  York. 

Rabbi  Arthur  Lelyveld,  Cleveland. 

Denlse  Lcvertov,  poet. 

Robert  Z.  Lewis,  Staff  Council,  United  Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Robert  Jay  Llfton,  Yale. 

Rob  Llcbter,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  NYC. 

David  Livingston,  President,  District  66, 
New  York. 

Salvatore  E.  Lurla,  Institute  Professor, 
MIT,  Nobel  Laureate. 

Sister  Elizabeth  McAllster,  Religious  Order 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary. 

Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

Rev.  Richard  McSorley,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

Francis  J.  McTernan,  attorney. 

Stewart  Meacham,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Charles  E.  Merrill,  headmaster.  Common- 
wealth School. 

William  &  Ruth  Meyers,  New  York. 

Kate  MUlett,  author. 

Jonathan  Mlrsky,  Dartmouth. 

Congressman  Parren  Mitchell,  Maryland. 

AfOiley  Montagu,  anthropologist. 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  J.  Moore,  Jr.,  Episcopal 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  New  York. 

Stewart  Mott,  New  York. 

Bess  Myerson  Grant,  Commissioner  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  NYC. 

Ngo  Vlnh  Long,  Vietnamese  Students  for 
Peace,  Harvard. 

Grace  Paley,  author. 

Linus  Pauling,  Stanford  University. 


Sidney  Peck,  People's  CoaUtlon  fc«  Peace 
and  Justice. 

Ben  Peckln,  Business  Executives  Move  for 
Peace,  Chicago. 

Marcus  Raskin,  Co-director,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Rev.  Peter  Riga,  St.  Mary's  College. 

Catherine  O.  Rorback,  attorney. 

Janice  Rule,  actress. 

Robert  Ryan,  actor. 

Congressman  William  F.  Ryan,  New  York. 

Irwin  Saltc,  Salk.  Ward  &  Salk,  Chicago. 

Roberta  Salper.  Visiting  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Women's  Studies,  San  Diego 
State  College. 

John  P.  Scanlon,  Assistant  Administrator, 
Economic  Development  Administration,  NYC. 

Berta  Scharrer.  Albert  Einstein  School  of 
Medicine. 

Franz  Schurmann,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Bobby  Seale.  Chairman,  Black  Panther 
Party. 

Erich  Segal.  Yale. 

Sam  Seifter.  Albert  Einstein  School  of 
Medicine. 

Sol  Silverman,  President,  Local  130,  Bed- 
ding, Curtain  &  Drapery  Workers  Union. 

Marge  Sklencar,  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee. 

Burt  Schneider,  Los  Angeles. 

Benjamin  Spock,  New  York. 

Gloria  Stelnem,  author. 

I.  F.  Stone,  Journalist. 

Paul  M.  Sweezy,  editor.  Monthly  Review. 

Amy  Swerdlow,  editor,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  Memo. 

Joseph  Tarantola,  President,  Local  1,  In- 
ternal Jewelry  Workers  Union. 

Studs  Terkel,  author. 

Sister  Margaret  Trader,  chairman,  Na- 
tiontil  Coalition  of  American  Nuns. 

Dalton  Trumbo,  author. 

Jackie  Vaughn,  III.  State  Representative, 
Michigan. 

George  Wald,  Nobel  Laureate,  Harvard. 

MiT.  &  Mrs.  James  Warner,  parents  of 
P.O.W. 

Arthur  Waskow.  Jews  for  Urban  Justice. 

Salome  Waelsch,  Albert  Einstein  School  of 
Medicine. 

Cora  Weiss,  Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

George  Wiley,  executive  director.  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

Melvln  Wulf.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Ron  Young,  Youth  Work  director.  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation. 

Trudl  Young,  National  Coordinator, 
Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Peace  Education,  Clergy  and  Laymen 
Concerned  About  Vietnam,  National 
Lawyer's  Guild,  New  University  Con- 
ference, People's  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice,  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Women 
Strike  for  Peace. 


Student    Body     Presidents     and     College 

Newspaper    Editors    RATirriNO    the   Peo- 
ple's  Peace   Treaty 
*  Indicates  titles  and  schools  are  listed  for 
purposes  of  identifloation  only 

Mitch      Abldor,      Editor,      ELlngsborough 
Oomm.  College  (NY)». 

John    Adam,    Student    Body    President,* 
North  Central  College  (111). 

Paul  Adams,  sbp,  Texas  Southern  Univ. 

Thomas  Adams,  Editor,  Univ.  of  Virginia. 

Gregg    Allinson,    Editor,    Lassen    Comm. 
College  (CaUf). 

Tim  Anderson,  sbp,  Boston  College. 

Marshall   Anstanding,   sbp,   Hope   College 
(Mich). 

Edward     Arnold,     Editor,     Rose-Hulman 
Inst,  of  Tech.  (Ind) . 

David  Alward,  Editor,  Dartmouth  College 
(NH). 

Frederick  Ayre,  sbp,  Drury  College  (Mo.). 
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T.  J.  Azleman,  sbp,  Southern  Oregon  Col- 
lege. 

Joaeph  Bakes.  Editor,  Seton  Hall  Unlv 
(NJ). 

Maxwell    Banner,    sbp,    StlUman    College 

(Ala). 

Winston  Barclay,  sbp,  Drake  Univ.  (Iowa) 

Robert  Barkdull,  sbp.  Oakland  Unlv 
(Mich). 

Phillip  Barton,  Editor,  Davis  &  Elklns  Col- 
lege (W.Va.). 

Bonnie  Bates.  Editor,  Flint  Comm.  Jr. 
College. 

Rudy  Bates,  sbp,  Portland  St.  Univ.  (Ore). 

Michael  Bausch,  sbp,  Carroll  College  (Wis) 

Robert  Beller,  sbp,  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

Michael  Berkey.  Editor.  Boeton  College. 

John  Berlet,  Editor,  Denver  University. 

Jim  Bemthal.  Editor,  Valparaiso  Unlv, 
(Ind). 

Peter  Berner,  sbp,  Maryknoll  College  (111) 

Maryann  Bird.  Editor.  Trenton  St.  College 
(NJ). 

Winona  Black.  Editor,  Pramlngham  St.  Col- 
lege (Mass). 

Rita  Blome,  Editor,  Univ.  of  Houston. 

Prank  BodenmUler,  Editor.  Orand  Valles 
St.  College  (Mich).  I 

Ron  Bolsvert,  Editor.  Keene  State  College 
(NH). 

Bruce  Botelho,  WUlamette  Unlv.  (Ore) . 

Murray  Bowles,  Editor,  Harvey  Judd  Col-t 
lege  (Calif). 

Michael  Boyle,  sbp,  San  Diego  St.  Colleg« 

(Calif). 

Lisa  Boynton,  sbp,  Roosevelt  Unlv.  (HI) . 

Su  Brown,  Editor,  Central  Conn.  St.  Col- 
lege. 

Rob  Burfleld.  Editor,  George  Mason  CoUeg(  < 

(Va). 
Gregory  Butcher,  Editor.   CorneU   CoUegii 

(Iowa).  „  , 

Debbie  Calkins,  Editor,  Kellog  Comm.  Col 

lege  (Mich). 
Brian  Callaghan,  Editor.  St.  Norbert  Col- 

John   CangUos,  sbp.   College  of  the  Holy 

Cross  (Mass).  ^  „  „ 

Alan  Carroll,  Editor,  Lake  Forest  CoUeg^ 

Evelyn  Jae  Carroll,  Editor,  Manhattanvill^ 

CoUege  (NY) .  _     »,  „  , 

Patrick   Cavanagh,   sbp,   Carnegie   Mellon 

Univ.  (Pa). 

Myron  Chenavat,  sbp.  Manchester  CoUeg; 

Frederick  Christian.  Editor.  Va.  Polytech. 
Inst.  &  St.  Univ. 

Marcel  Clngulna,  sbp,  Siena  College  (NY). 
Danny   Clodfelter,   sbp,  Davidson   CoUeg; 

(NC).  .    ^  „  , 

John   Colgreen,   sbp.   National    College    cf 

Education  (111). 

Patrick  Conn,  Editor,  Unlv.  of  MinnesoU.. 

John  Cook.  Editor,  Wagner  College  (NY;  . 

Steve  Cook,  Editor.  University  of  Chlcagd. 

Steve  Cooper,  sbp,  Western  Wash.  S ;. 
College. 

Prank  Coote.  in.  Editor,  Univ.  of  Ker - 

tucky.  ,  , 

Phil  OMso,  Editor.  St.  Mary  of  the  Plali  s 

CoU.  (Kan). 

Jack  Crtsp.  sbp,  Boeton  Unlv. 

Glenn  Croehaw,  sbp,  Eaet  Carolina  Unl '. 

(NC). 
Jim  Dawson,  Editor.  No.  Va.  Comm.  Co  - 

lege. 

Michael  Dean.  Editor,  Christian  Brother 

Coll.  (Tenn). 

Richard     D^'Arla,     sbp.     Suffolk     Unl  7. 

Thomaa  Dempsey.  Jr.,  Editor.  La  Salle 
College  (Pa). 

Dennis  Denaxas.  Jr..  sbp,  Pratt  Inst.  (NY) . 

Dennis  De  Snoo,  sbp,  Syracuse  Unlv.  (NY) . 

John  DlSamo.  Editor,  Unlv.  of  N.C.  at  Wl  1- 
mlngton. 

James  Doherty.  sbp.  Wheeling  College  (^  V. 
Va). 

Iris  Domlney.  Editor,  Valdosta  St.  Colle  ;e 
(Ga). 


Roljert  Donln,  Editor,  Colgate  Unlv.  (NY) . 
James  Dooley,  Editor,  Unlv.   of   Calif,   at 
Davis. 

Aurora    D'Souza.    Edlt<»',     Barat    College 

Ron  EJachus,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Oregon. 

Steve    Early,    Editor,    Mlddlebury    Oollege 
(VT). 

Bill  Bbert,  sbp.  Univ.  of  Kansas  at  Law- 
rence. 

Chuck  Edwards.  Editor,  Kutztown  St.  Col- 
lege (Pa). 

Stephen  Elmer,  sbp.  Unlv.  of  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City. 

James    Elam,     sbp.    Va.     Commonwealth 
Univ. 

Barry  Elkln,  sl^,  Brandels  Univ.    (Mass). 

Glenn  Elters,  sbp,  Univ.  of  Mass.  at  Am- 
herst. 

Robert    Emerlck.    sbp,    Albright    College 
(Pa). 

Walter  Enloe,  sbp,  Pla.  Presbyterian  Ool- 
lege. 

Joe  Errlngton,  sbp,  Howard  Payne  College 
(Texas) . 

.  sbp,  Ottawa  Unlv.  (Kansas) . 

Dan   Evans,   Editor,   Unlv.   of   Kansas   at 
Lawrence. 

Edward  Ezellat,  sbp,  Dana  College  (Neb). 

Bob     Paltermeyer,     sbp,     Gonzaga     Unlv. 
(Wash). 

Prank  Parmer,  sbp,  Ind.  Univ.  Southeast. 

Bart  Plsher,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Calif,  at  Davis. 

Mike  Fleming,  Editor.  DePauw  Univ.  (Ind) . 

Michael  Fowler,  sbp.  University  of  Chicago. 

William    Prance,    n,    sbp,    Webb    Inst,    of 
Naval  Architecture  (NY). 

EUeen     Friars,      sbp,     Simmons     College 
(Mass). 

James  Gaertner,  sbp,  Saginaw  Valley  Col- 
lege (Mich). 

Michael  Gannon,  sbp,  Univ.  of  Ala.  in 
Hunts  vllle. 

Tom  Gavin,  sbp.  Wise.  St.  Univ.  at  River 
Palls. 

Frederick  Glel,  sbp,  St.  Joseph's  College 

(Ind). 
Anthony    Godboldt,   sbp.   Bethune-Cook- 

man  College  (Fla). 

Bill  Graham,  sbp,  Washington  Theological 
Coalition  (D.C.). 

Gregory  Graves,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  the  Paclnc 

(Calif).  „.  ^ 

Paul  Green,  Editor,  Belolt  College  (Wis) . 

Ron  Gremore,  sop,  Ind.  St.  Univ. 

Carroll  Grlffln,  sbp,  Union  Unlv.  (Tenn) . 

Sean  GrilBn.  sbp,  UJS.I.U.-Calif.  Western 
Unlv.   Campus. 

David    Qui,    sbp,    Ellzabethtown    College 

(Pa). 
Dana  Gunnison,  sbp,  Union  College  (Ky) . 
June    Habeck,    Editor.    Radford    College 

(Va).  „  . 

John    Hanson,    sbp,    Northeastern    Unlv. 

(Mass). 

Marc  Harris,  Editor,  Curry  College  (Mass). 

Ann  Hasklns,  Editor,  Unlv.  of  Calif,  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Jack  Hatch,  sbp,  Drake  Unlv.  (Iowa) . 

Sandy  Hawthorne,  sbp.  Va.  Polytech.  Inst. 
&  St.  Unlv. 

Cookie   Helbllng.   sbp,   Fontbonne   College 

(Mo.).  „  , 

Sam   Hemingway,   Editor.    Syracuse   Unlv. 

(NY).  „   . 

Beth  Hlner,  sbp.  Oklahoma  Baptist  Unlv. 
Ted   Hobson,   Editor.   Mlddlebury   College 

(Vt). 

Peter  Hoffman,  sbp,  Drew  University  (NJ) . 

David  Hollander,  Editor,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Edwin  Holmberg,  Jr.,  sbp.  Arkansas  Col- 
lege. 

Dan  Hopp.  Editor.  Aurora  College  (HI) . 

John  Hopkins,  sbp.  Benedict  College  (8C) . 

Mark  Hucklebrldge,  Editor,  Pacific  Univer- 
sity (Ore). 

Sam  Hurst,  V.  sbp.  Unlv.  of  So.  Calif. 

Susan  Ifft,  Editor,  Butler  Co.  Comm.  Coll. 
(Pa). 

Tony  Imperato,  Editor.  Comm.  College  of 
Delaware  Co.  (Pa). 


Joseph  Jackson,  sbp.  College  of  the  Main- 
land (Texas). 

Louis  Jacob.  Editor.  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege (NY). 

Mike  Jallman.  sbp.  Unlv.  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison. 

Bob  Jameson,  Editor.  Ixw  Angeles  Pierce 
College. 

Eva  Jefferson,  sbp.  Northwestwn  Univer- 
sity (HI). 

Eteve  Johnston,  sbp,  Iowa  Wesleyan  Oollege. 

Jeff  Jones,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Madison  Jones,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Maryland. 

Steve  Jos^h,  sbp.  Eastern  Oregon  College. 

Rick    Kedvlerski,    sbp,    Central    Michigan 
Unlv. 

Pat  Knight,  Editor,  Lake  Superior  St.  Col- 
lege (Mich). 

Young  Kim,  Editor,  Shlmer  College   (111). 

Richard  Klser,  tfap,  Chicago  St.  College. 

Don  Johnson,  Jr..  sbp.  Carthage  College 
(Wis). 

Gary  Klsner,  Editor,  Bridgewater  College 
(Va). 

Alan  Kluger,  sbp,  Bryant  College  (RI). 

Ron  Knowlee,  sbp,  Louisiana  St.  Unlv.  at 
New  Orleans. 

Ken  Kobayashl,  Editor.  Unlv.  of  HawaU. 

Kit    Konollge,    Editor.    Haverford    College 

(Pa). 

Ted  Kourtls,  sbp,  Calif.  St.  Polytech.  Col- 
lege— Pomona. 

Don  Kramer,  sbp,  St.  Mary  of  the  Plains 
College  (Kan). 

Lou   Krupnlck.   Editor.   Univ.   of   Ala.   at 
Hunts  vllle. 

David  Kunhardt,  sbp.  Mlddlebury  College 
(Vt). 

Marc  Kur2anan.  sbp.  New  York  Unlv.  Law 
School. 

Randy  Laird,  sbp,  Hampden-Sydney  Ool- 
lege (Va). 

Blake    Lange.   Editor.    Case   Western   Re- 
serve (Ohio). 

Cheryl   Langrilrand,   Editor,   Southeastern 
Mass.  Unlv. 

Winn  Legerton.  sbp.  College  of  WUUam  & 
Mary  (Va). 

Brett  Lelf .  sbp.  Wis.  St.  Unlv.  at  Oshkosh. 
Le  Roy  Levan.  sbp.  Penn.  St.  Unlv. — Capi- 
tol Campus. 

Andrew     Loewl,     sbp.     Grinnell     College 
(Iowa). 
Linda  Luke,  sbp.  Unlv.  of  Hawaii. 
Joan   MacLeod.   Editor.   Rockland   Oomm. 
College  (NY). 
Rick  Macpherson,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Minn. 
Elliot     Maggin.     Editor.     Brandels     Unlv. 
(Mass). 

Michael  Malone,  Editor,  Unlv.  of  Nevada — 
Las  Vegas. 
Kevin  Mannlx,  sbp.  Unlv.  of  Virginia. 
Larry  Martlndale,  sbp.  Calif.  Baptist  Ool- 
lege. 

John  Mauldln,  Editor,  Rice  Unlv.  (Texas). 
Anthony  Mauro,  Editor,  Rutgers  Unlv. 
Rudolph  Maxa,  Jr.,  Editor,  Ohio  Univ. 
Robert  Mayfleld,  sbp.  Carson  Newman  Ool- 
lege (Tenn). 

Kevin   McAullffe,    Editor.    Fairfield   Unlv. 
(Coim.). 

James  McCarthy,  sbp,   Northern   Arizona 
Unlv. 

Mark  McClafferty,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Delaware. 
(Charles  McGlnnis,  HI.  sbp.  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College  (Ohio) . 

Harold  McOlnnls.  sbp.  Fla.  Inst,  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Michael  McGovem,  Editor.  Athens  College 
(Ala.). 
Daniel  Mclntyre,  Editor.  Yale. 
Joseph  McKenzle.  Editor,   College  of  the 
Holy  Cross  (Mass.) . 

J.  Robert  McLaughlin,  sbp.  West  Chester 
St.  Coll.  (Pa.). 
James  McLeod.  sbp.  S.U.N.Y.  at  Fredonla. 
Chuck     McNeal.     sbp,     Southwestem-at- 
Memphls  (Tenn.). 

Tom    Medrano,    sbp.    Rio    Hondo    College 
(Calif.). 

w.  Russell  Merrltt,  Jr..  Editor.  Davidson 
College  (N.C). 
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James  Millard.  Editor,  Transylvania  Unlv. 
(Ky.). 

John  Molltor,  Editor,  Ind.  Unlv.  at  South 
Bend. 

Jessie  Murkow,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Col. 

Edward  Murphy,  sl^,  Richmond   College 
(N.Y.). 

Bob  Nachshln,  sbp,  Bucknell  Univ.   (Pa.). 

Eric  Nelson,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  N.  Mexico. 

Linda    Neufeld,    Editor,    Bernard    Baruch 
College  (N.Y.). 

Paul  Nelson,  sbp,   Lewis  &  Clark  College 
(Ore.). 

Robert  Nolan,  Editor.  Unlv.  of  Scranton. 

Harry  Nusdord,  sbp.  Queens  Oollege  (N.Y.) . 

Lourene  O'Brien,  Editor,  Ooliunbla  Basin 
College  (Wash.). 

William  O'Connor,  sbp,  St.  Ambrose  College 
(Iowa). 

Frank  O'Neill,  Editor,  Metropolitan  St.  Col- 
lege (Col.). 

Stephen  Orlov,  sbp,  Colby  College  (Ma.). 

James  O'Roxirke,  sbp,  S.UJJ.Y.  at  Birming- 
ham. 

Roy   Osborne,   Editor.   Clackamas   Comm. 
College    (Ore). 

John  Otto.  Editor.  Eastern  Mennonlte  Col- 
lege (Va). 

Michael  Palcle,  sbp.  Unlv.  of  Calif,  at  San 
Diego. 

Patrick  Palmer,  sbp,  George  Mason  CoUege 
(Va). 

Keith  Parker,  sbp.  Ind.  Unlv.  at  Blooming- 
ton. 

Robert     Parry,      Editor.     Colby     College 
(Maine) . 

Charles  Peale,  sbp.  Univ.  of  New  Haven 
(Conn) . 

Eric  Pearson,   sbp.   Athens  College    (Ala) . 

Henri  Pelletler,  Editor,  Newton  Jr.  College 
(Mass). 

Christopher  Pence,  Editor,  Whitman  Col- 
lege (Wash). 

Paul    Peters,   sbp,   Unlv.    of   Missouri   at 
Columbia. 

John  Phillips,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Vermont. 

Barry  Pierce,  Editor,  Univ.  of  Md..  Balto. 
Co. 

Ed  Pinto,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Illinois. 

Gerald     Plpho,     sbp,     Wartburg     College 
(Iowa) . 

Dennis  Plonte,  sbp,  Aurora  College  (HI). 

Josh  Posner,  sbp.  Brown  Unlv. 

Eugene  Pratt,  n.  Editor,  Eureka  College 
(ni.) 

Lynn    Ramey.    Editor,    Southern    Oregon 
College. 

Robert     Randels,     sbp,     Adrian     College 
(Mich). 

Mark  Rasenlck,  sbp.  Case  Western  Reserve 
Univ.  (Ohio). 

Howard  Reich,  Editor.  Salem  College   (W. 
Va). 

Marc    Relsner,    Editor,    Population    Insti- 
tute (Wash..  D.C.). 

Mark  Rice,  sbp,  Rensselaer  Polytech.  Inst. 
(NY). 

Bill   Richardson,  sbp,   Humboldt  St.  Col- 
lege (Calif). 

Vincent  Ritchie,  sbp,  Pramlngham  St.  Col- 
lege (Mass). 

Anthony  Robinson,  sbp,  Univ.  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Charles  Jon  Rose,  Editor,  Livingston  Col- 
lege (NJ). 

Dennis  Rosenblum,  Editor,  Saginaw  Val- 
ley   College    (Mich). 

Lawrence  Rothsteln,  Editor,  Northeastern 
Unlv.    (Mass). 

Judy  Rousuck,   Editor,   Wellesley   College 
(Mass). 

John    Rowell.   sbp,    Moorhead    State    Col- 
lege   (Minn). 

Skip    Rudzlnskl,    sbp,    Biitler    University 
(Ind). 

John  Rubs,  sbp,  Hampden-Sydney  College 
(Va). 

Peter  Salgo,  Editor,  S.U.N.Y.  at  Blngham- 
ton. 

Steve  Samer,  Editor.  Wisconsin  St.  Unlv. 
at   Oshkosh. 


Rosemary  Scanlon,  Editor.  Penn.  St.  Univ.- 
Capitol    Campus. 

John    Schambach,    Editor,    Baldwin-Wal- 
lace  College    (Ohio). 

Keith  Schiller,  sbp.  Unlv.  of  Calif,  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Jack    Schmidt,    Editor,    Bucknell    Unlv. 
(Pa). 

Ken   Schulman,   Editor,   Drew   University 
(N.J.) 

Scott  Schultz.  sbp.  Wise.  St.  Univ.  at  Ste- 
vens   Pt. 

Nathan   Showalter,   sbp,   Eastern   Menno- 
nlte  College    (Va) . 

Richard   Silverman,   sbp.  Unlv.   of  Wash- 
ington. 

Edward  Smith,  Jr.,  sbp,  Morgan  St.  Col- 
lege   (Md). 

Steve    Sorenson,    Editor,    Luther    College 
(lowra). 

Gerald  Spessard,  sbp,  Bridgewater  College 
(Va). 

Marie    Splnlzzl,    Editor.     Iowa    Wesleyan 
College. 

Nick   Stark.  Editor.  S.U.N.Y.   at   Alfred. 

David    Stolarskl,    sbp,    St.    Mary's    Unlv. 
(Texas) . 

Morris    Stutzman,    spb,    Bluffton    College 
(Ohio). 

Suzanne  Sulvely,  sbp,  Reed  College  (Ore). 

Jack   Tai,   Editor.   Rensselaer   Polytechnic 
Inst.    (NY). 

Jeffrey  Tarlo,  Editor,  Queens  College  (NY) . 

Jimmy    Terrell,    Editor,    Brewton    Parker 
College    (Oa). 

James    Thomas,   sbp,   College    of   Wooster 
(Ohio). 

Richard  Thomley,  sbp.  Unlv.  of  Wisconsin 
at  Green  Bay.  Manitowoc  Campus 

Dave  Thurmond,  sbp.  Bellarmine-Ursuline 
College  (Ky) . 

Stephen  Tlwald.  sbp.  Unlv.  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln. 

Larry   Tomczak.   sbp,   Cleveland   St.   Univ. 

Tom  Tosdal,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Calif,  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

Hutch  Traver,  sbp,  Duke  Unlv.  (NC) . 

Ronald  Turner,  sbp,  Wheaton  College  (HI) . 

Steve  Uhlfelder.  sbp.  Unlv.  of  Pla. 

Richard    Underwood,    sbp,    Ind.    Unlv.    at 
Kokoma. 

David    Van    Landschoot,    sbp,    St.    John's 
Unlv.  (Minn) . 

David    Vander    Meulen,   Editor,    Wheaton 
College  (111). 

Scott  Vanderhoef,  sbp,  Alfred  Unlv.  (NY) . 

Paul  Vasooncellos,  sbp.  Southeastern  Mass. 
Univ. 

Ethan  Vinson,  sbp.  Western  Mich.  Unlv. 

Rebecca  Volkman,  sbp.   Green   Mountain 
College  (Vt). 

Ralph  Wafer,  sbp,  Tulane  Unlv.  of  La. 

Robert    Watson,    sbp,   Unlv.    of    Minn,    at 
Morris. 

Joseph  Webb,  sbp,  D.C.  Teachers  College. 

Mark    Wefers,   sbp,   Unlv.   of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Philip   Wlatrak,  sbp.  St.  Martins  College 
(Wash). 

Edward    Wlckham.    Editor.    Suffolk    Unlv. 
(Mass). 

Steve    Wild,    sbp,    Unlv.    of   Nebraska    at 
Omaha. 

Marvin  Wilson,  Jr.,  Editor,  College  of  San 
Mateo  (Calif). 

Nathaniel   Wordell,   sbp,  Harrington   Col- 
lege (RI) . 

Kaf  Woytek.  Editor,  Texas  Lutheran  Col- 
lege (Texas) . 

David  Wren,  Jr.,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Calif,  at 
San  Fran. 

Robert  Yeargln,  Editor,  Bellarmine-Ursu- 
line College. 

Eleanor  Zarlnsky,  sbp.  Alverlna  CoUege. 

Robert  Beechman,  sbp,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
Unlv. 

Jeanne  Blum,  Editor,  Emmanuel   College 
(Mass). 

Dave  Connaroe,  sbp,  Rangely  CoUege  (Col) . 


Martha  Corrlgan,  Editor,  Mt.  St.  Mary  Ool- 
lege (NH). 

Dave  Curtis,  sbp.  Whitman  College  (Wash) . 

Al  Flesh,  sbp,  Monmouth  OoUege  (Ul). 

Jack  Foard,  Editor,  Fla.  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege. 

Gay  Frederlckson,  Editor,  Westmar  College 
(Iowa) . 

Richard  Galant,  Editor,  Brandels  Unlv. 
(Mass). 

John  Green,  sbp,  Crelghton  Unlv.  (Neb). 

Darnel  Johnson,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Puget  Sound 
(Wash). 

RoUln  Kirk,  sbp,  Princeton  Theological 
Semln.  (NJ). 

Les  Kurtz,  sbp,  Westmar  College  (Iowa). 

Michael  McCuUey,  Editor,  Unlv.  of  N.C.  at 
Charlotte. 

Darwin  McKee,  sbp,  Austin  College  (Tex.). 

Ron  Mora,  sbp.  La.  St.  Unlv.  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

Nancy  Parker,  Editor,  Unlv.  of  Md.  at  Col- 
lege Park. 

Michael  Peterson,  sbp,  St.  Olaf  College 
(Minn). 

Ray  Potter,  Editor,  Onondaga  Comm.  Col- 
lege (NY). 

Leonard  Smith,  sbp.  Brevard  Comm.  Ool- 
lege (Fla). 

Paul  Van  Valkenburg,  sbp.  Alma  CoUege 
(Mich). 

W.  lArry  WaUace,  sbp,  VanderbUt  Unlv. 
(Tenn). 

Bin  Yacker,  sbp,  Gettysburg  CoUege  (Pa). 

Angelo  Zlngales,  sbp,  St.  Leo  College  (Fla). 

Teresa  Landwehr,  Editor,  CoUege  of  St. 
Benedict  (Minn). 

George  Adams,  sbp,  St.  Marys  College  of 
Md. 

P.  L.  BaUey.sbp,  Pace  College  (NY) . 

Fred  Barden,  sbp.  Appalachian  State  Unlv. 

(NC). 
Kathleen  Barlow,  sbp,  St.  Mary's  College 

(Ind).  .      . 

FeUclty       Barrlnger,       Editor.       Stanford 

(Calif). 
Gene  Beaudoln,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Vermont. 
WUUam  Brooks,  sbp,  Olivet  CoUege  ( Mich ) . 
Garry    Brown,    sbp,    Unlv.    of    Redlands 

(Calif). 
Michael     Bushey,    sbp,    Bowdoln    CoUege 

(Maine). 

Chip  Casteel,  sbp,  Unlv.  of  Missouri  at 
Columbia. 

Bruce  Chessen,  sbp.  West  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege- .r,   . 

Roger    Cochettt,    sbp,    Georgetown    Unlv. 

(Wash..  D.C). 
Edward  Farley,  sbp.  Lake  Forest  CoUege. 
H.    T.    Francis,    sbp,    Kalamazoo    CoUegfc 

(Mich.). 

R.    Denning    Gearhart,    sbp,    Esenhower 

CoUege  (NY). 

Dennis  George,  sbp,  Penn.  State,  Dela- 
ware Campus. 

Ken  Hambleton,  Editor,  Doane  CoUege 
(Neb). 

Dave     Holmqulst,     sbp,     Cyprus     College 

(Calif) . 

Gerry  Hough,  sbp,  Clemson  Unlv.    (SC. ). 

Charlie  ImpagU,  Editor,  Georgetown  Unlv. 
(Wash.,  D.C). 

Ed  Johnson,  sbp,  Mornlngslde  College 
(Towa) . 

Bro.  Bernard  Klnlan,  sbp,  St.  Anthony  Col- 
lege (NH). 

Ellen  Knop.  sbp,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  CoUege 
(Md). 

Lerry  Lacey,  sbp.  Chabot  CoUege   (Calif). 

Tom  Lai,  sbp.  City  CoUege  of  San  Francisco. 

John  Lane,  sbp.  General  Theological 
Seminary  (NY). 

Jay  Levin,  sbp,  Conn.  Oollege. 

Roy  Lott.  sbp,  Colgate  Unlv.  (NY) . 

Charles  Loveless,  sbp.  Calif   State  CoUege. 

Paul  Newfeld,  sbp,  Ohio  Univ. 

Jim  Stetson,  sbp,  Bridgewater  State  C(A- 
lege   ( Mass ) . 

Randy  Surbaugh,  sbp.  Wise.  St.  Unlv.  at 
Eau  Claire. 

Petty  Wlttman,  sbp,  Reed  OoUege  (Ore). 
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Camptts  Ratifications  and  Actions  on  ths 
Ptople's  Peace  Treatt 

(Partial  listing) 
Adelphl    Univ.    (NY) — organizing    aroun^ 
the  Treaty  with  teach-ins,  a  newsletter,^ 
faculty  group,  draft  counseling;   coming  tp 
Washington,  D.C.  for  April  24,  march. 

Alverno  CoUege  (Wis.)— hol«Ung  refereii- 
dum  on  Treaty  AprU  28  and  seminars  ankl 
films  on  April  22. 

American  University  (Wash.  D.C.) — TreaUy 
ratified  in  referendum;  Student  Senate  rati- 
fied Treaty;  PoUUcal  Consciousness  Day  helii 
on  April  21;  preparing  for  AprU  24-May  7. 

Antloch  CoUege  (Ohio)— organizing  sup- 
port for  the  Treaty.  , 

Austin  College  (Ohio)— holding  a  refe- 
rendum on  April  2 1 .  ! 

Baldwln-WaUace College  (Ohio) — conduct- 
ing a  sign-up  canvass  campaign  around  the 
Treaty;  presenting  Treaty  to  student  senate 
&  faculty  group.  I 

Bellarmlne-Ursiillne  CJoUege  (Ky) — hold- 
ing a  referendum.  | 

Boston  CoUege  (Mass) — Undergraduate 
Student  OouncU  ratified  Treaty;  holding  ,a 
referendum  April  23-23. 

Brevard  Comm.  College  (Pla) — holding  a 
referendum  AprU  19-24  and  conducting  :a 
sign-up  canvass  campaign  for  Treaty;  cord- 
ing to  Washington,  DC.  for  spring  actions. 

Brewton  Parker  CoUege  (Ga) — conduct- 
ing a  sign-up /canvass  campaign. 

Brldgewater  College  (Va)— holding  a  rer- 
erendiun  on  April  19-20. 

Brown  University  (RI) — conducting  a  sign 
up/canvass  campaign  on  Treaty. 

Bryant  CoUege  (RI)  — Student  Senate  over- 
whelmingly ratified  Treaty;  holding  a  stu- 
dent referendum. 

Butler  Univ.  (Ind) — student  senate  rati- 
fied Treaty. 

Colgate  Univ.  (NY) — Treaty  ratified  |n 
referendum  <«  AprU  21;  taking  Treaty  to 
student  senate  last  week  in  April;  held  lar|e 
teech-ln  on  AprU  17;  more  than  200  comlig 
to  D.C  for  April  24th  march  and  a  lot  f^r 
May  aotkaas;  several  camp^is  organlzatlofas 
have  ratified  the  Treaty.  | 

California  St.  Polytechnic  College  at  Pb- 
moma — organizing  support  for  the  Treats; 
held  teach-in  in  late  March.  I 

Case  Western  Reserve  Univ.  (Ohio)  J— 
Treaty  ratified  In  student  referendum;  holc- 
Ing  Winter  Soldier  Investigations  and  Na- 
tional Welfare  RlghU  hearing  on  May  2nU; 
presenting  Treaty  to  Cleveland  City  Counill 
on  May  3  with  other  groups  In  city.  I 

Clarke  College  (Iowa) — organizing  arouid 
the  Treaty.  I 

Colby  College  (Maine) — student  govern- 
ment ratified  Treaty.  I 

CoUege  of  St.  Benedict  (Minn) — organte- 
Ing  around  Treaty;  sending  3-4  buses  to  DjC. 
for  spring  actions.  ! 

CoUege  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Mass) — organiz- 
ing support  for  the  Treaty. 

CoUege  of  William  &  Mary  (Va) — StudeCt 
Association  unanimously  ratified  Trealiy: 
held  Peace  &  Justice  Day  on  March  11. 

Concordia  Teachers  College  (Neb)— Treaty 
was  ratified  In  referendum. 

Crelghton  Univ.  (Neb) — holding  refereli- 
dum  on  AprU  23. 

Cuyahoga  Comm.  CoUege.  Western  Camplis 
(Ohio) — holding  a  teach-in  AprU  22.  | 

DeKalb  Univ.  (Ill) — conducting  a  slgn-vto/ 
canvass  campaign  around  Treaty.  [ 

DePaul  Univ.  (lU) — conducting  slgn-iJp/ 
canvass  campaign;  held  Peace  Treaty  teacb- 
In  on  April  20. 

Drake  Univ.  (Iowa) — conducting  a  sign- 
up/canvass  campaign. 

Drew  Univ.  (NJ) — organizing  support  4or 
Treaty  and  April  24  March. 

Duke  Univ.  (NC)— Treaty  was  ratified  I  in 
referendum.  I 

Bastem  Mennonlte  CoUege  (Va)— Treaty 
was  ratified  in  referendum;  organlzl|ng 
around  Treaty. 


Eastern  Washington  State  College — orga- 
nizing around  Treaty. 

Emmanuel  CoUege  (Mass) — conducting  a 
sign-up,  canvass  campaign. 

Emory  &  Henry  CoUege  (Va) — conducting 
a  sign-up/canvass  campaign 

Everett  Comm.  CoUege  (Wash) — organiz- 
ing support  for  Treaty. 

Fairfield  Univ.  (Conn) — student  senate 
ratified  Treaty. 

Florida  St.  Univ.— ratified  Treaty  In  ref- 
erendum 5600-400. 

Pordham  Univ.-Uptown  (NY) — organizing 
support  around  Treaty. 

Framlngham  St.  College  (Mass) — holding 
referendum  on  Treaty:  organizing  also  In 
surrounding  commurUty. 

George  Mason  College  (Va) — student  coun- 
cU  ratified  Treaty;  holding  a  referendum  In 
AprU;  supporting  AprU  &  May  actions. 

Gettysburg  Collate  (Pa) — conducting  a 
sign-up  canvass  campaign;  holding  rallies 
for  the  Treaty. 

Goddard  College  (Vt)— The  Goddard  As- 
sembly, a  8tudent-fac\Uty-staff-admlnlstra- 
tlon  group,  not  only  ratified  the  Tteaty,  but 
also  mandated  that  space  be  set  aside  In  the 
1971-72  school  year  for  students  from  South 
Vietnam  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  col- 
lege by  the  Thleu-Ky-Khlem  regime  for  ad- 
vocating peace  &  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  their  country.  The  group  also  recom- 
mended that  similar  arrangements  be  made 
for  students  from  liberated  areas  of  N  &  S 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  hostilities  In  Indo- 
china. 

Greensboro  College  (NC) — Student  Gov- 
ernment Assoc,  ratified  Treaty. 

Florida  Presbyterian  CoUege — organizing 
support  around  Treaty  on  campus  and  In 
community. 

OrinneU  College  (Iowa) — holding  a 
campus-wlde  referendum;  conducting  a 
9lgn-up/canvass   campaign. 

Hampden-Sydney  College  (Va) — conduct- 
ing a  slgn-up/canvass  campaign;  organizing 
to  come  to  D.C.  for  April  and  May  actions. 

Haverford  CoUege  (Pa) — conducting  a 
slgn-up/canvass  campaign. 

John  Carroll  Univ.  (Ohio) — all  day  activi- 
ties on  Treaty  on  April  22,  Including  p>eace 
vlgU  In  front  of  ROTC  building  and  a  rally 
with   David   DeUlnger   In   the  evening. 

Lake  Forest  CoUege  (111) — conducting  a 
erlgn-up/canvass  campaign. 

Lake  Superior  St.  College  (Mich) — holding 
a  referendum  on  Treaty;  sending  %1  to  Wash- 
ington for  spring  actions. 

Lewis  and  Clark  College  (Ore) — student 
senate  ratified  Treaty;  organizing  Young 
Voters  for  Peace,  seeking  to  obtain  1  million 
pledges  from  18-21  year  old  voters  not  to 
vote  for  candidates  who  don't  Insist  on  Imme- 
diate and  total  withdrawal  of  US  forces 
from  Indochina,  as  well  as  pledge  to  vote  In 
1972  election. 

Long  Beskcb  City  College  (Calif) — student 
senate  ratified  Treaty. 

Los  Angeles  Pierce  CoUege  (Calif)— con- 
ducting a  slgn-up/canvass  campaign. 

Louisiana  St.  Univ.  at  Vew  Orleans — 
organizing  support  for  Treaty  on  campus  and 
In  the  community. 

Luther  College  (Iowa) — holding  a  refer- 
endum on  April  26. 

Manchester  College  (Ind) — community 
council  ratified  Treaty;  held  Peace  Treaty 
Signing  Day  on  March  1;  going  out  to  com- 
munity churches  with  success. 

Metropolitan  St.  College  (Col) — holding  a 
referendum  on  May  5-6. 

Mlddlebury  CoUege  (Vt)— holding  a  refer- 
endum on  Treaty;  have  held  student  and 
faculty  seminars  on  Indochina. 

Monmouth  CoUege  (lU)— conducting  a 
slgn-up/canvass  campaign. 

Montgomery  Jr.  College  (Md) — held  Peace 
Treaty  and  May  Day  rally  on  AprU  1;  orga- 
nizing around  Treaty;  taking  Treaty  to  Rock- 
vUle  City  HaU  on  AprU  23. 


Moorhead  State  CoUege  (Minn)— Treaty 
was  ratified  in  referendum  (75%  yes  and  26% 
no):  fftudent  senate  ratified  Treaty. 

Mt.  St.  Mary  CoUege  (NH) — conducting  a 
slgn-up/canvass  campaign;  organizing  to 
bring  people  to  D.C.  for  spring  actions. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. — organizing 
around  Treaty. 

Newton  Jr.  CoUege  (Mass) — held  a  refer- 
endum on  Treaty. 

Northhampton  Co.  Area  Comm.  College 
(Pa) — holding  a  referendiun  April  27^28. 

No.  Va.  Comm,  CoUege — organizing  around 
the  Treaty;  supporting  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  actions  In  D.C. 

Northeastern  Univ.  (lU) — conducting  a 
sig^-up/oanvass  campaign  around  Treaty 
(out  of  8000  students,  already  have  3000 
signatures. 

Northwestern  Univ.  (HI) — holding  a  ref- 
erendum on  April  21;  canvassing  in  com- 
munity also;  organizing  to  come  to  D.C.  for 
spring  actions. 

Oakland  Univ.  (Mich.) — an  Implementa- 
tion referendum  was  held;  11  of  IS  questions 
were  supported,  including:  using  the  bill- 
board on  I  76  for  anti-war  purposes;  having 
the  univer^ty  support  demonstrations 
agalnsrt  war  manuiaoturers,  withhold  the 
10%  war  tax  on  the  phone,  publicize  an 
anti-war  position,  and  boycott  services  and 
products  of  all  companies  that  profit  from 
the  war;  the  referendum  was  open  to  the 
university  community,  and  steps  wUl  now 
be  taken  to  Implement  the  results;  previ- 
ously, the  university  congress  ratified  the 
Treaty. 

Ohio  University — organizing  around  the 
Treaty. 

Ottawa  University  (Kan.) — student  senate 
ratified  Treaty;  holding  a  referendum  on 
April  28. 

Penn  State  Univ. — student  senate  ratified 
Treaty. 

Pacific  Univ.  (Oreg.) — conducting  a  slgn- 
up/canvass  campaign. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (N.J.)  — 
holding  a  referendum  on  May  3. 

Radford  College  (Va.) — organizing  around 
Treaty. 

Rangely  College  (Colo.) — holding  a  ref- 
erendum on  AprU  27;  conducting  a  sign-up/ 
canvass  oampmlgn  also. 

Richmond  CoUege  (Va.) — OoUege  Senate 
raitified  Treaty;  holding  a  referendum  on 
April  27;  bringing  people  to  D.C.  for  April 
24  march  and  May  addons. 

Rio  Hondo  CoUege  (Calif.) — holding  a  ref- 
erendum on  April  23;  conducting  a  sign-up/ 
canvass  campaign. 

Roosevelt  Univ.  (HI.) — Treaty  was  ratified 
m  oampus-wlde  referendum  (78%  yes  to 
22%  no) ;  organizing  to  bring  people  to  DC. 
for  AprU  24. 

Rutgers  Univ.  (N.J.) — Treaty  was  ratified 
In  referendum  by  6-1  margin. 

St.  Lawrence  Univ.  (N.Y.) — student  senate 
ratified  Treaty. 

St.  Leo  OoUege  (Fla.) — student  senate  rat- 
ified Treaty. 

St.  Mary  of  the  Plains  OoUege  (Kansas)  — 
student  council  ratified  Treaty;  Treaty  also 
ratified  In  referendum  by  vote  of  418-40 
(out  of  600  student*  In  the  coUege):  have 
gotten  military  recnUtment  banned  from 
the  campus:  planning  activities  in  the  com- 
munity on  April  23  and  24;  on  AprU  24  they 
wlU  picket  Senator  Robert  Dole's  place  and 
alt-ln  in  his  office;  planning  local  actions  for 
May  Day. 

St.  Olaf  CoUege  (Minn.) — conducting  a 
Blgn-up/ canvass  campaign. 

Salem  State  OoUege  (Mass.) — holding  a 
referendiun  on  AprU  20-23;  organizing 
around  Treaty  and  bringing  in  speakers  and 
coming  to  D.C.  for  spring  actions. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College  (N.Y.) — student 
eenate  i^tlfled  Treaty;  organizing  around  It 
through  slgn-up/canvasB  campaign  and  in 
the  oommtmlty;  si^)poctlng  ^>rtng  actions  in 
D.C. 
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San  Diego  St.  College  (Calif.) — Assoc. 
Student  CouncU  ratified  the  Treaty. 

San  Fernando  Valley  St.  OcHlege  (Oallf.)  — 
Treaty  was  ratified  in  referendum;  student 
senate  also  ratified  Treaty. 

Siena  OoUege  (NY) — Treaty  was  ratified  In 
student  referendum  (75%  yes  to  26%  no); 
student  senate  also  ratified. 

Smith  CoUege  (Mass) — teaoh-ln  open  to 
flve-coUege  community  and  townspeople,  as 
well  as  educational  workshops  on  Tteaty  and 
political  situation  In  Asia;  wlU  be  organizing 
around  Treaty  on  campus  and  in  community. 

Sonoma  State  College  (Calif) — organizing 
around  Treaty. 

South  West  Baptist  OoUege  (Mo) — con- 
ducting a  algn-up/canvaae  campaign,  espe- 
claUy  during  the  student  convocation  on 
April  22. 

Southern  nilnols  Univ. — org^anizlng  around 
Treaty;  launching  movement  against  the 
Center  for  Vietnamese  Studies  ((TVS) — ^try- 
ing to  force  the  University  to  sever  Its  con- 
tract with  USAID,  which  administers  pro- 
grams there  to  train  American  advisors  tcx 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  police 
force;  In  May,  wUl  be  launching  non-vlcient, 
clvU  disobedience  aimed  at  the  CVS  and  the 
AID  grant;  wc«:king  through  dorms,  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities,  and  using  teach-ins  and 
rallies. 

S.U.N.Y.  at  Alfred — organizing  around 
Treaty;  coming  to  D.O.  for  spring  actions. 

Temple  Univ.  (Pa) — Treaty  was  ratified  in 
referendum. 

Texas  Christian  Univ. — holding  a  referen- 
dum on  May  5. 

Towson  State  College  (Md) — holding  a 
referendum  on  April  20-21;  held  teach-ins 
on  April  19-20;  clrrnUatlng  Treaty. 

Tulane  Univ.  (La) — holding  a  referendum 
on  April  27,  co-sponsored  by  the  student  sen- 
ate and  the  New  Orleans  Peace  Action  Center. 

University  of  Akron  (Ohio) — holding  a 
referendum  on  April  22. 

University  of  Alabama  at  HuntsvlUe — con- 
ducting a  sJgn-up/canvass  campaign;  mass 
actions  planned  for  April  24  &  May. 

University  of  Arizona — organizing  around 
Treaty  and  AprU  24. 

University  of  Bridgeport  (Conn) — organiz- 
ing around  Treaty. 

UnivMslty  of  California  at  Berkeley — or- 
ganizing around  Treaty;  conducting  a  slgn- 
up/canvass  campaign;  supporting  AprU  24  & 
May  actions  In  D.C.  &  California;  gathered 
enough  signatures  to  place  the  Treaty  on  the 
past  city-wide  elections,  but  the  covirts  ruled 
that  It  was  out  ot  the  Jvirlsdlctlon  of  the  city. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles — 
organizing  around  Treaty  &  spring  actions; 
conducting  a  slgn-up/canvass  campaign. 

University  of  Cincinnati  (Ohio) — organiz- 
ing around  the  Treaty. 

University  of  HawaU — organizing  around 
the  Treaty. 

Unverslty  of  Illinois  at  Circle  Oampus — 
conducting  a  slgn-up/canvass  camp>aign: 
held  3  day  teach-in. 

Unlveralty  of  Illinois  at  Champaign — TTr- 
bona — holding  a  referendum  on  April  27-29 
as  part  of  their  Peace  Treaty  Week  actions 
during  the  last  week  of  AprU;  1  busload  at 
least  coming  to  D.C.  for  AprU  24;  some  for 
May  also;  raUy  oh  April  36  with  Rennle 
Davis;  May  6-6  strike  on  campus  with  rally 
in  ocMiununlty;  also  organizing  around 
Treaty  In  community. 

University  of  Iowa — student  senate  rati- 
fied Treaty. 

University  of  Kentucky — student  senate 
ratified  Treaty. 

Univ.  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence — conduct- 
ing a  slgn-up/canvass  campaign. 

Univ.  of  Md.  at  OoUege  Park — conducting 
a  slgn-up/canvass  campaign. 

Univ.  of  Mass.  at  Amherst — student  sen- 
ate ratified  Treaty;  holding  a  referendum; 
organizing  to  come  to  D.C.  for  spring  actions. 

University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia — held 
unlverslty-wlde    referendum    on    April    19; 


student  senate  ratified  Treaty;  also  conduct- 
ing a  slgn-up/oanvaas  oampalgn. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte— ^trying  to  hold  referendum  on  May 
6-7. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Enu — organizing  «M\>und  Treaty;  held  activi- 
ties all  day  on  April  14. 

University  of  Oregon — Treaty  was  ratified 
in  referendum  by  2-1  margin;  presenting 
Treaty  on  April  23  to  state  leglslatiu-e  and 
Governor  Torn  McCall;  asking  Eugene  City 
OouncU  on  AprU  21  to  CMlopt  an  immediate 
withdrawal  resolution;  organizing  aroimd 
TYeaty  In  community  also;  supporting  AprU 
and  May  actions  on  the  West  Coast,  with 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  leading 
many  of  their  activities  loocdly. 

University  of  Puget  Sound  (Wash.)  — 
Central  Board  (legislative  body  of  Associ- 
ated Students)  ratified  Treaty;  participating 
In  Peace  Week  during  April  17-34,  as  well  as 
local  and  national  activities  In  May. 

University  of  South  Alabama — organizing 
around  Peace  IVeaty. 

University  of  Southern  Callfomla — stu- 
dent senate  ratified  Treaty  overwhelmingly; 
holding  a  referendum  on  AprU  21;  organiz- 
ing for  AprU  34  March  in  San  Francisco. 

University  of  Texas  at  Arlington — ^holding 
a  referendum  on  AprU  38. 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin — ^held  refer- 
endum on  Treaty:  organizing  around  It. 

University  of  Vermont — org^anlzlng 
around  Treaty  on  campus  and  In  commu- 
nity; had  the  Treaty  Introduced  Into  the 
State  Legislature  with  the  support  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House;  Treaty  was  reported 
out  of  committee  favorably,  but  lost  In  the 
House  on  a  close  vote;  organizing  people  to 
come  to  DC.  for  April  and  May  actions. 

University  of  Virginia — student  senate 
ratified  Treaty;  conducting  a  slgn-up/can- 
vass campaign  (already  have  over  2000  sig- 
natures); establishing  a  fund  to  be  used  to 
rebuild  Vietnamese  towns  destroyed  by  the 
U.S.:  circulating  the  Charlottes vlUe  Pledge, 
whereby  people  commit  themselves  to  non- 
cooperation  with  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem when  100,000  others  have  signed  a  simi- 
lar pledge:  In  addition  to  draft  resistance, 
are  organizing  tax  resistance  as  a  means  of 
implementing  the  TVeaty. 

University  of  Md.  at  Balto.  Oo. — organiz- 
ing aroimd  the  TTreaty. 

University  of  Washington — ^Treaty  was  rati- 
fied In  referendum  by  vote  of  2769  to  939;  try- 
ing to  adopt  sister  cities  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam;  planning  actions  against  the  local 
draft  Induction  center. 

University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison — orga- 
nizing around  Treaty:  helped  get  the  Treaty 
Introduced  Into  Madison  City  CouncU;  send- 
ing people  to  Washington,  D.C.  for  AprU  & 
May  actions. 

VanderbUt  University  (Term) — Treaty  was 
ratified  In  a  referendum  and  through  a  slgn- 
up/canvass  campaign. 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University — stu- 
dent senate  ratified  Treaty. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Inst.  &  St.  UrUv.— or- 
ganizing around  Treaty  and  spring  actions. 

Wabash  CoUege  (Ind)— orgaiUzlng  around 
Treaty. 

Wartburg  CoUege  (Iowa) — student  senate 
ratified  Treaty. 

Wesley  Seminary  (Wash.,  D.C.) — holding  a 
referendum  on  AprU  21. 

West  Virginia  Union  of  Students — ^ratified 
the  Treaty. 

West  Virginia  University — student  senate 
ratified  Treaty. 

Western  Washington  State  CoUege — hold- 
ing a  referendum  on  AprU  30;  student  legis- 
lature ratified  Treaty;  participating  In  Peace 
Action  Week  on  April  19-23;  scheduling  a 
march  on  May  5. 

Westmar  CoUege  (Iowa) — organizing 
around  Treaty;  coming  to  D.C.  for  AprU  34. 

Whitman  CoUege  (Wash) — conducting  a 
slgn-up/canvass  campaign. 


Wichita  St.  Univ.  (Kansas) — conducting  a 
sign-up/canvas  campaign;  holding  a  campus 
raUy;  scheduling  a  People's  March  for  Peace 
In  support  of  the  Treaty  on  May  6. 

WUlamette  University  (Ore) — student  sen- 
ate ratified  Treaty;  taking  Treaty  with  Univ. 
of  Oregon  to  State  Legislature  and  Governor 
McCaU  on  J^rU  33. 

Wisconsin  State  Univ.  at  Oshkosh — Treaty 
was  ratified  In  referendum;  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  has  ratified  Treaty;  orga- 
nizing on  campus  and  In  the  community. 

Yale  University  (Conn) — conducing  a  sign- 
up/canvass campaign;  organizing  on  campus 
and  In  community. 
4/31/71 

(NOTE:  Updated  and  additional  Informa- 
tion since  4/31/71  Is  attached.) 

Appalachian  St.  Univ.  (NC) — ^holding  a 
referendum  on  the  Treaty. 

Bowdoin  College  (Maine) — organizing  sup- 
port for  Treaty. 

Bridgewater  State  College  (Mass) — hold- 
ing a  referendum  on  AprU  22-3,  as  well  as 
canvassing  for  the  Treaty. 

California  St.  College — holding  a  referen- 
dum on  May  6-6,  as  well  as  conducting  a 
slg:n-up/canvass  campaign. 

Chabot  College  (Calif) — organizing  around 
the  Treaty. 

City  College  of  San  Francisco — organizing 
around  the  Treaty. 

Clemson  University  (SC) — conducting  a 
slgn-up.-'canvass  campaign. 

Concordia  CoUege  (Minn) — student  sen- 
ate ratified  Treaty. 

Conn.  CoUege — conducting  a  slgn-up/can- 
vass campaign. 

ComeU  Univ.  (NY) — have  been  conduct- 
ing a  sign-up.  canvass  campaign  since  Febru- 
ary:  pushing  for  AprU  24  &  MayDay. 

Doane  College  (Neb) — conducting  a  sign- 
up canvass  campaign. 

EdgecUff  CoUege  (Ohio) — organizing 
around  the  Treaty. 

Eisenhower  (3oUege  (NY) — organizing 
around  the  Treaty. 

General  Theological  Seminary  (NY)  — 
conducting  a  sign-up/canvass  campaign. 

Georgetown  University  (Wash.,  D.C.)  — 
Undergrad.  Student  Govt,  ratified  Treaty; 
holding  a  referendum  on  AprU  29;  providing 
housing  for  spring  actions;  organizing  for 
spring  actions. 

Kalamazoo  CoUege  (Mich) — ^holding  a  ref- 
erendum on  April  20. 

Lake  Forest  College  (HI) — conducting  a 
slgn-up/canvass  campaign;  already  one 
third  of  student  body  has  signed  the  Treaty. 

Momlngslde  College  (Iowa) — holding  a 
referendum  on  May  8. 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  CoUege  (Md) — conducting  a 
slgn-up/canvass  campaign;  wiU  also  be  con- 
ducting a  voters  registration  drive  where  new 
voters  wUl  pledge  never  to  vote  for  an  ad- 
ministration that  continues  war  (slmllaLr  to 
drive  in  Oregon). 

Ohio  Northern  Univ. — organizing  around 
Treaty. 

Olivet  OoUeg«  (Mich) — holding  a  referen- 
diun on  Treaty;  also  conducting  a  sign-up/ 
canvass  campaign;  sending  students  to  D.O. 
for  spring  actions. 

Pace  CoUege  (NY) — organizing  around 
Treaty. 

Penn  State — ^holding  a  referendum  on 
AprU  31  ft  23;  held  a  teacb-ln  &  inarch  on 
AprU   19. 

Penn.  State,  Delaware  Campus — conduct- 
ing a  slgn-up/canvass  campaign:  April  31 
was  a  day  for  the  Harrtsburg  Six  ease. 

Reed  CoUege  (Ore) — conducting  a  slgn- 
■op/o&nvaaB  campaign;  doing  other  organiz- 
ing around  the  Treaty;  participating  In 
Young  Voters  for  Peace  (see  Lewis  tc  Clark 
OtAlege) . 

St.  Anthony  College  (NH) — holding  a  ref- 
erendum on  April  36;  holding  a  Prayer  Serv- 
ice for  Peace. 

St.  Mary's  CoUege  (Ind) — organizing 
around   Treaty;    supporting   a   Refugee  Aid 
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Program;  organizing  people  to  go  to  D.C. 
spring  actions. 

St.    Mary's    College    (Md) — conducting 
slgn-up/canvaas  can^>algn:    holding   a   rall^ 
and  planning  teach-tns;   sending  people  U> 
D.C.  for  spring  fictions. 

Southern  Colorado  State  College — conduct- 
ing a  Blgn-up /canvass  campaign;  leaflettlng 
on  campus  and  In  community;  presenting 
Treaty  to  Pueblo  City  Council  on  May  2nd; 
taking  Treaty  to  churches  during  the  nexi 
week  and  the  beglimlng  of  May. 

State  Univ.  College  at  Predonla — ^Treatf 
was  ratified  In  a  caix4>us-wlde  referenduiA 
(86%  In  favor  of  Treaty  and  Immediate  eni> 
of  war  In  Indochina  and  14%  against) ;  Stuc 
dent  government  ratified  Treaty;  gearing  act- 
tlons  to  May  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Stanford  (Calif) — ^Treaty  was  ratified  In  $ 
referendum  on  April  7-8.  i 

University  of  Cincinnati  (Ohio) — planning 
to  come  to  Wash.,  D.C.  for  May  actions;  holdt- 
Ing  rally  on  May  4th  to  start  strike  on  Maf 
8th. 

University    of    Maryland,    College    Park— ^ 
Student  Govt.  Assoc,  ratified  Treaty;  holding 
a    referendum   on   April    27;    organizing   foi 
spring  actions  In  Washington;  held  rally  f< 
8CILC  mule  train  at  noon  on  April  27 

University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia — Treaty 
was  ratified  In  unlverslty-wlde  referendum  by 
margin  of  7-1;  also  conducting  a  sign-up 
ceimpalgn.  [ 

University  of  Puget  Sound  (Wash) — holdj- 
Ing  a  referendum  on  May  3-6;  have  conj- 
ducted  a  sign-up /canvass  campaign.  | 

University  of  Redlands  (CsJlf) — organlzln 
around  Treaty. 

University  of  Southern  California — ^Treat 
was  ratified  in  referendtun  on  April  21  (60 
yes  to  35%  no,  with  5%  abstaining);  org; 
nlzlng  for  May  actions  on  West  Coast. 

University    of    Tennessee    at    Knoxvllle 
organizing  around  Treaty. 

Valparaiso  Univ.  (Ind) — conducting 
sign-up /canvass  campaign;  participating  1 
Solidarity-Vietnam  Days  with  films,  speafc 
ers,  etc. 

Wesley  Theological  Semln.  (Wash.,  D.C.) 
Treaty  ratified  In  referendum. 

Wellesley       College        (Mass) — organlzl 
around   Treaty;    held  World  Peace   Confer] 
ence  on  AprU  14-23. 

West  Los  Angeles  College  (Calif) — holdlni 
referendum  on  May  6. 

Western  Washington  St.  College — trying  ti 
put  anU-war  resolution  on  city  ballot  1 
Scptemher. 

Whitman   College    (Wash) — conducting 
algn-up/canvaas  can^jalgn. 

Wis.  St.  Univ.  at  Eau  Claire — held  a  refer 
endum  on  Treaty  on  April  1&-21. 

University  of  Wis.  at  Madison — helped  get 
passage  of  resolution  urging  immediate  with* 
drawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Indochina  durlnf 
the  local  election  held  this  past  month. 


"THE  WILLIAM  McCHESNEY  MARTIN 
BUILDINO"— AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
MEMORALlZE  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fro: 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  Is  recognized  fo; 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  secretly, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bocu-d  has  decided 
to  build  a  monument  to  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money. 

The  Board — meeting  behind  closed 
doors — voted  the  monument  on  Novem« 
ber  7.  1969.  Word  of  this  marble  edifice 
to  memorialize  high  interest  rates  leaked 
out  despite  the  Board's  desire  for  secrecy. 

The  monument — which  is  to  be  an  an» 
Bex  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Building  oi . 


Constitution  Avenue — is  to  be  called  the 
William  McChesney  Martin  Building. 

This  will  be  a  building  wliich  can  be 
vle^^'ed  by  the  thousands  of  tourists  who 
come  to  Wasiiington  each  year.  They  wUl 
be  able  to  see  a  building  that  has  been 
dedicated  to  a  man  who  cost  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  than  any  other  public 
official  In  its  history.  They  will  be  able 
to  see  a  building  memorializing  the  man 
who  engineered  the  highest  interest  rates 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  tourists  undoubtedly 
will  be  the  same  people  who  from  time  to 
time  were  thrown  out  of  work — and 
placed  in  the  unemployment  lines — by 
the  man  who  is  memorialized  in  this  new 
Federal  Reserve  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  mark  of  the  ar- 
rogance of  William  McChesney  Martin 
that  he  was  able  to  arrange  to  have  this 
building  designated  in  his  name  while 
he  served  as  Cliairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Few  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington bear  the  names  of  Individuals  and 
there  has  not  been  a  single  edifice  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Reserve  over  its 
58-year  history  which  was  designated  in 
the  name  of  a  person  either  living  or 
dead. 

Yet,  we  are  to  have  a  building  named 
after  a  living  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  a  man  who 
is  highly  active  in  the  business  world, 
serving  on  numerous  boards  of  directors 
of  giant  U.S.  corporations  with  combined 
assets  of  $40  billion. 

I  trust  that  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin will  not  demand  that  all  of  his  cur- 
rent business  affiliations  be  listed  on  the 
cornerstone  of  the  building — such  cor- 
porations as  American  Express,  IBM,  the 
Riggs  National  Bank,  Dow  Jones  Si  Co., 
Caterpillar  Tractor,  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  Royal 
Dutch  Petroleum,  United  States  Steel, 
General  Foods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  outlandish 
scheme  could  be  carried  out  only  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System — an  institution 
which  operates  In  secret,  which  does  not 
come  to  Congress  for  appropriations, 
which  is  not  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  and  which  receives  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Interest  payments  from 
the  UJS.  Treasury  to  finance  its  farflung 
operations.  Any  other  agency  which 
sought  to  memorialize  Its  chief  in  such 
a  manner  would  have  heard  from  Con- 
gress In  no  imcertain  terms.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  would  never  have  allowed  a 
Cabinet  officer  or  agency  head  or  other 
public  official  to  be  memorialized  through 
the  construction  of  a  new  building. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  now  claims 
that  Mr.  Martin  did  not  participate  In 
the  deliberations,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
decision  to  name  the  new  annex  the  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  Building  was 
made  almost  3  full  months  before  he 
left  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Names  of  individuals  for  permanent 
structures  have  been  used  rarely  and 
carefully  by  the  Federal  Government 
throughout  its  history.  Such  honors  have 
been  normally  reserved  only  for  the  most 
distinguished  public  servants  who  have 
benefited  the  entire  Nation. 

But  this  practice  has  never  been  used 
to  honor  a  public  official  who  has  cost 


the  Nation  vast  sums  of  money.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  allow  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  build  a  monument  to 
high  interest  rates  down  on  Constitution 
Avenue. 

This  act — naming  the  building  after 
William  McChesney  Martin — is  prime 
evidence  of  the  high-handed  tactics  en- 
gaged in  daily  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  may  criticize  me 
as  being  too  harsh  on  Mr.  Martin,  but 
all  that  I  ask  is  that  these  critics  take 
a  look  at  the  record  that  this  man  com- 
piled from  April  2,  1951,  to  January  30, 
1970.  For  just  short  of  19  years,  William 
McChesney  Martin  controlled  the  mone- 
tary afifairs  of  this  Nation  and  played  an 
essential  role  in  many  of  the  basic  eco- 
nomic decisions,  particularly  those  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

When  William  McChesney  Martin  wtis 
sworn  in  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  on  April  2, 1951,  the  prime 
interest  rate  charged  by  commercial 
banks  stood  at  21/2  percent.  When  he 
walked  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing as  Chairman  for  the  last  time  on 
January  30,  1970,  the  prime  interest  rate 
was  8 '72  percent. 

During  his  19  years  as  manager  of 
monetary  policy,  the  prime  interest  rate 
soared  340  percent. 

When  William  McChesney  Martin 
took  over  as  Chairman  in  1951,  the  yield 
on  long-term  Government  securities  was 
2.57  percent.  When  Mr.  Martin  left  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  yield  had  risen  to 
6.86  percent. 

In  1951,  when  Mr.  Martin  started  man- 
aging our  monetary  affairs,  the  Treasury 
Department — that  is,  the  taxpayer — was 
required  to  pay  only  1.552  percent  on 
short-term  borrowings.  After  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's 19  years  of  mismanagement,  the 
taxpayers  were  being  stuck  with  7.67 
percent  interest  on  the  Treasury's  short- 
term  borrowings. 

Between  1951  and  1970,  the  total  public 
and  private  debt  approximately  tripled. 
But  the  interest  paid  on  the  debt  was 
nearly  seven  times  greater  when  Mr. 
Martin  left  office  thsm  when  he  tissumed 
the  chairmanship  in  1951. 

The  American  peopjle  were  paying 
about  $17.7  billion  in  various  Interest 
charges  on  the  public  and  private  debt 
in  1951,  but  with  steady  interest  rate 
increases  throughout  the  Martin  years 
this  interest  bill  had  soared  to  more  than 
$120  billion  by  the  time  the  Federal  Re- 
serve got  a  new  Chairman  in  February, 
1970.  This  interest  bill  of  $120  billion  is 
a  staggering  burden  for  the  American 
people.  These  Martin  interest  rate 
charges  simply  take  too  much  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  average  American — 
in  many  cases,  so  much  that  a  fsunily 
cannot  afford  the  basic  necessities  of 
life. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  rate  in- 
creases engineered  and  allowed  by  the 
FerferaJ  Reserve — under  the  manage- 
ment of  William  McChesney  Martin— 
the  American  people  paid  nearly  $350 
billion  in  excess  interest  charges  between 
1951  and  1970.  These  are  Interest  charges 
above  and  beyond  the  charges  that  would 
have   been   required  had  William  Mc- 
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Chesney  Martin  kept  Interest  rates  at 
the  levels  existing  when  he  took  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  dollars  and 
cents — cold  figures — but  the  cost  in  terms 
of  human  misery  was  much  higher.  The 
tight  money  and  high  interest  policies 
pursued  by  William  McChesney  Martin 
delayed  progress  throughout  this  great 
Nation. 

Millions  of  homes  were  not  built  be- 
cause of  high  interest  and  tight  money. 
Hundreds  of  urban  slums  were  not  eradi- 
cated because  local  communities  could 
not  raise  the  necessary  funds  during  pe- 
riods of  high  interest  and  tight  money. 
Hundreds  of  smajl  rural  communities 
faded  from  the  scene  under  the  pressures 
of  these  high  interest  policies.  Thou- 
sands of  legitimate  small  businessmen 
closed  their  doors,  sold  out  by  the  Mar- 
tin policies.  Thousands  of  deserving 
youth  never  reached  the  college  doors, 
because  they  were  unable  to  borrow  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Three  times  in  the  ESsenhower  admin- 
istration, the  high  interest,  tight  money 
policies  pursued  under  the  Martin  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  pulled  the  country 
into  severe  recessions.  Unempiloyment  In- 
creased sharply  as  the  economy  stag- 
nated. Today,  we  have  6  percent  imem- 
ployment — and  massive  economic  trou- 
bles— and  much  of  this  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  policies  pursued  before  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  left  office  in 
February  of  1970. 

This  is  the  man  who  the  Federal  Re- 
serve says  should  be  memorialized  with 
a  William  McChesney  Martin  Building — 
a  monument  to  high  interest  rates,  mis- 
taken monetary  policies,  and  classic  dis- 
regard for  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  volimtarily  rescind  its  resolution 
designating  the  annex  as  the  William 
McChesney  Martin  Building.  I  urge  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  do  this. 

However,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  does 
not  come  to  Its  senses,  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct  this 
error.  We  simply  cannot  allow  the  con- 
struction of  a  monument  to  high  interest 
rates  in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  incumbent  on 
ttie  Congress  to  prevent  the  commerciali- 
zation of  public  bulldiiigs.  I  object  to  any 
of  the  public  buildings — whether  they  are 
constructed  in  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  any  other  agency— being 
named  after  persons  who  are  currently 
active  In  the  business  community  pro- 
moting commercial  projects  and  Govern- 
ment contracts.  As  I  have  noted  earlier, 
William  McChesney  Martin  is  an  active 
director  on  the  boards  of  at  least  eight 
major  U.S.  corporations,  many  of  which 
have  extensive  dealings  with  the  U.S. 
Government.  He  is  also  an  adviser  to  at 
least  one  major  commercial  bsuiking  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Martin  is  also  the  former 
head  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  has  recently  renewed  his  connec- 
tions with  the  exchange  In  an  advisory 
role. 

This  memorial  being  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  only  enhance  Mr. 


Miirtln's  farflung  relation*  with  the  big 
business  and  big  banking  community. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  will  soon  see 
giant  corporations  advertising  the  fact 
that  they  have  buildings  In  Washington 
named  after  illustrious  members  of  their 
boards  of  directors.  Mr.  Martin  has 
latched  on  to  some  of  the  biggest  and 
most  powerful  corporations  in  the  world 
since  departing  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. For  example,  he  is  a  director  of 
International  Business  Machines,  a  $7 
billion  corporation;  United  States  Steel, 
a  $6  billion  corporation;  Caterpillar 
Tractor,  a  $11/2  bUlion  corporation; 
American  Express,  a  $1.8  billion  corpo- 
ration; Royal  Dutch  Petroleimi,  an  $18% 
billion  corporation;  (3eneral  Foods,  a  $1 
billion  corporation:  Eli  Lilly,  a  $0.5 
billion  corporation ;  and  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
a  $72  million  corporation.  Mr.  Martin  is 
also  an  adviser  on  domestic  and  interna- 
tional banking  matters  for  the  Riggs 
National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.C,  a 
$1  bUUon  banking  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin has  left  the  Federal  Government  and 
entered  the  biggest  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions boardrooms.  We  should  leave  him 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  profits  of  his 
long  and  close  relationship  with  the 
giants  of  the  American  business  and 
banking  community.  Mr.  Martin  Is  ob- 
viously receiving  aJl  of  the  awards  he 
needs  from  his  big  business  friends  and 
he  does  not  need  a  "William  McChesney 
Martin  Building"  to  comfort  him. 

And  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  absolutely  no  need 
for  a  William  McChesney  Martin  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C,  or  any  other 
monuments  to  high  interest  rates.  The 
people  have  enough  sad  memories  of  the 
high  Interest  years  of  Mr.  Martin. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY   3,    1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Winn)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

ORDEB     OF     BUSINESS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VITINN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  heavens  will  open  and  an 
angel  will  descend  to  earth  one  day  soon 
and  explain  the  procedure  that  has  just 
taken  plEice  by  which  two  of  the  four 
Members  of  the  House  were  compelled  to 
stay  on  the  floor  and  listen  to  a  speech 
on  a  subject  on  which  they  were  not  In 
the  least  interested. 


I  hope  that  some  day  the  mystery  of 
this  act  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will  be  ex- 
plained to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
several  years  America  has  seen  Its  re- 
sources, both  natural  and  manmade, 
drain  away — much  of  It  because  of  out- 
right waste  and  misuse.  Our  mon^  has 
followed  the  same  road. 

Our  Diamond  Jim  Brady  image  has 
been  rapidly  wearing  away,  though  that 
is  not  bad  news  by  Itself.  But,  the  reason 
we  no  longer  seem  to  have  enough  money 
to  go  around — to  do  all  the  things  that 
need  doing — is  because  we  have  squan- 
dered our  money.  And,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  past  attitudes  toward  spending 
public  moneys  indiscriminately  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  problem. 

America  at  the  crossroads  is  a  trite, 
but  true  phrase  which  fits  our  coimtry's 
situation  today. 

We  have  the  decision  at  hand  to  change 
things — to  change  our  attitudes  and  our 
practices  regarding  the  spending  of  the 
citizen  dollars  which  are  needed  to  keep 
our  coimtry  going. 

This  administration,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Richard  Nixon,  is  going  all  out  to 
see  that  Federal  money  is  spent  wisely. 
The  President  said.  In  a  memorandum 
to  department  and  agency  heads  last 
May: 

We  must  exert  at  least  as  much — and 
sometimes  even  more — effort  to  save  the 
taxpayers  money  as  we  do  to  spend  It. 

This  was  not  just  rhetoric.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  working  for  results. 
Instead  of  turning  off  the  lights  of  Gov- 
ernment, he  has  directed  a  beam  of  light 
across  Uie  full  spectrum  of  Government 
under  his  authority. 

The  Ash  Council  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization has  become  well  known,  but  so 
too  should  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Management  Improvement. 
This  group,  imder  the  leadership  of  re- 
tired Air  Force  general.  B.  A.  Schriever. 
has  been  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  de- 
veloping new  ways  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  up  to  the  President  and  General 
Schriever  to  reveal  the  details  of  proj- 
ects, but  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
quality  of  the  membership  of  the  council 
&ad  the  dedication  and  hard  work  wliich 
exemplify  their  efforts. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  Dwight  Ink,  the  man  who  heads 
the  Government's  Management  Improve- 
ment efforts.  This  man  is  one  of  the 
hardest  working  in  Government  service. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
capable.  Under  his  dynamic  leadership, 
and  with  the  help  of  assistants  like  Brian 
Usilaner,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Is  making  fantastic  Inroads  in 
helping  the  Federal  bureaucracy  become 
more  responsive  to  the  public's  needs  as 
well  as  more  efficient. 

Their  emphasis  is  not  on  cost  reduction 
per  se,  but  on  getting  a  greater  value  out 
of  the  citizen-dollar. 

I  not  only  approve  and  applaud  ad- 
ministration efforts  in  this  regard,  but  I 
have  also  tried  to  help  as  an  individual 
Member  of  Congress  where  I  could.  For 
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those  who  might  be  Interested,  but  not  IJo 
blow  my  own  horn,  I  am  inserting  ap 
outline  of  my  most  recent  activities  in 
this  general  area.  I  am  rather  proud  tio 
have  had  a  hand  in  generating  consider- 
able savings  in  the  Federal  Oovemment 
through  a  constructive  and  positive  ap- 
proach.  i 

I  am  also  inserting  for  your  informa- 
tion a  copy  of  the  first  management  im- 
provement newsletter  put  out  by  tlie 
OMB.  It  was  released  last  Thursday.  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  la 
couple  of  items  in  the  newsletter.  , 

Last  September  the  OMB  sponsore^d 
the  first  Federal  Management  Improve- 
ment Conference,  which  was  well  attenc|- 
ed  by  Federal  Government  employees.  1 1 
was  privileged  to  be  one  of  three  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  be  recognized  durir(g 
the  presidential  awards  banquet  of  that 
conference. 

An  article  in  the  OMB  newsletter  an- 
noimces  that  this  will  now  become  an  an- 
nual event,  and  will  have  presidential 
support  and  participation,  I  would  hop^. 
Shortly  after  last  September's  confeiJ- 
ence  I  wrote  George  Shultz  suggestin|g 
a  similar  action.  I  am  pleased  that  others 
agreed  and  are  moving  ahead  with  plans 
for  the  second  annual  conference  to  be 
held  this  coming  September. 

Also  In  the  newsletter  is  a  rather  de- 
finitive article  about  a  cost  savings  tecl^- 
nique  variously  known  as  value  engineei}- 
Ing  or  value  analysis.  Now,  I  would  n4t 
try  to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  df 
It — you  can  get  that  detail  from  reading 
the  newsletter  article — ^but  I  would  gen- 
erally define  the  technique  as  an  orga- 
nized method  for  eliminating  unneces- 
sary costs.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Civil  Service  is  moving  ahead  with  plans 
to  teach  value  anals^sis  to  Federal  emh 
ployees.  with  courses  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Such  a  course  will  help  a  greater  nun^- 
ber  of  Federal  employees  to  work  as  hartl 
at  saving  tax  dollars  as  they  do  to  spend 
them.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
this  course  l)ecoming  a  reality.  1 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  point. 

As  I  remarked  earlier,  the  President  ts 
doing  some  fantastic  things  helping  to 
make  Government  more  effective  euuI 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  pec»- 
ple.  Once  again.  I  can  only  applaud  and 
praise  administration  efforts  to  hold  the 
line  on  costs  and  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government's  bu- 
reaucracy, j 

The  blot  on  the  administration's  rec- 
ord is  that  the  Department  of  Defensje 
Is  shelving  its  value  engineering  person- 
nel and  reducing  that  cost  savings  techj- 
nique  to  a  hit  or  miss  basis. 

Value  engineering,  the  program  thttt 
saved  $464  million  in  fiscal  1970  is  being 
severely  crippled  by  the  Defense  Deparlj- 
ment. 

Yes,  that  is  right.  The  Defense  D^>ar1^ 
ment  Is  severely  crippling  Its  most  suo- 
cessful  cost  savings  program. 

The  teeth  of  the  program  have  beeji 
pulled  out  through  leadership  reductione 
in  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the  OfBce  oif 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Air  Force  Systems  Comman4, 
which  has  had  the  most  outstanding 
savings  effort  through  value  engineering. 


had  57  personnel  in  the  program  in  1967 
and  t)eginning  July  1  will  have  none. 
That  is  right,  none. 

The  lead  value  engineering  man  under 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Materiel  has  had  his 
position  abolished  effective  July  1  and 
the  Navy  also  suffers  from  a  number  of 
imfilled  VE  vacancies. 

The  clincher  was  the  recent  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Value  Engineering  Di- 
rectorate in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  This  occurred  in  the  last 
couple  of  months. 

Remaining  VE  persoxmel  are  now  being 
scattered  throughout  the  Defense  Elstab- 
lishment  with  questionable  overall  con- 
trol being  exercised. 

All  of  this  while  the  Nation  is  crjong 
for  a  greater  emphasis  on  saving  tax  dol- 
lars instead  of  spending  and  wasting 
them  and  while  other  Federsd  agencies 
and  departments  are  initiating  value  en- 
gineering progrfuns. 

Last  month  I  wrote  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird  over  the  dismantling 
of  his  Department's  value  engineering 
effort. 

The  response  only  served  to  di^Uu- 
sion  me  further  on  this  point.  The  re- 
turn letter  was  signed  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Barry  J.  Shillito. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  Mel  Laird  sanc- 
tioned this  response.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Shillito  letter  was  so  seeping  with 
whitewash  that  I  had  to  hang  it  out  to 
dry  before  I  could  read  It.  It  was  not 
satisfactory'  to  say  the  least. 

You  do  not  liave  to  take  my  word  for 
it.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  letters 
for  the  Record.  You  can  examine  them 
and  decide  for  yourself. 

By  the  way,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  discomfort  of  my  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague,  Mel  Laird,  I  wish  him  a 
speedy  recovery. 

When  he  is  recovered,  I  hope  that  he 
will  personally  look  into  my  remarks 
and  the  deemphasis  of  the  value  engi- 
neering program.  I  will,  of  course,  be 
writing  him  again  in  the  next  few  days 
and  calling  his  attention — once  again — 
to  this  situation. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  I  have  not 
come  before  you  today  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  this  administration's  efforts  in  im- 
proving the  management  of  the  Federal 
Government,  bxit  to  praise  those  efforts. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  blot  on  an 
otherwise  outstanding  record  will  be 
removed. 

With  the  economic  troubles  which 
have  besieged  our  coimtry  in  the  re- 
cent past,  it  Is  particularly  significant 
that  America's  government  Is  being  re- 
organized, and  new  management  pro- 
cedures being  implemented,  in  order  to 
get  the  greatest  possible  value  for  the 
citizen's  tax  doUar.  This  could  well  be 
one  of  our  President's  greatest  con- 
tributions to  American  government. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

CONGKESS    OF    THX    UNITED    STATES, 

HOITSE    aw   RBI»IIE8ENTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  18. 1971. 
Hon.    MELVcf   R.   IiAno, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  SscurrAXT:  About  a  year  ago  I 
queried  our  federal  government's  major  de- 
partments and  agencies  on  their  cost  reduc- 
tion activities,  especially  as  to  the  degree  of 


utilization    of   the    technique    called    value 
analysis  or   engineering. 

My  survey  revealed  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  by  far  the  most  outstanding 
value  engineering  program  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  that  It  could  be  beefed  up 
considerably  with  a  restiltant  substantial  in- 
crease In  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

I  advised  the  President's  Advisory  CkiuncU 
on  Management  Improvement,  chaired  by 
retired  Air  FVsrce  Oener&l,  B.  A.  Schrlever,  of 
my  svirvey  and  conclusions  suggesting  that 
the  technique  of  value  analysis/engineering 
be  applied  on  a  government-wide  basis. 

Following  a  follow-up  study  by  the  Council, 
they  recommended  to  CXM.B.  that  value 
analysis/engineering  be  Integrated  Into  the 
government's  management  Improvement 
program. 

Since  that  time,  formalized  programs  and 
plans  for  same  have  begun  to  surface  In  other 
departments  and  agencies,  namely  Q.S.A.  and 
H.E.W. 

One  of  the  basic  conclusions  drawn  from 
my  original  survey  was  that,  for  maxlmiun 
effectiveness,  such  VA/E  progremis  should  be 
formalized  and  concentrated  and  have  top- 
management   support   and   Involvement. 

In  light  of  that  conclusion,  I  have  become 
somewhat  disillusioned  with  activities  in  your 
department. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  yo\ir  value  engineering 
depakrtment  saved  the  taxpayers  9 1 -million 
per  assigned  full-time  man.  That  record  is 
great,  but  as  I  Indicated  in  my  report  to  the 
President's  Council.  Defense  Department  ef- 
forts In  this  regard  should  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Instead,  I  discover  that  the  program  Is 
being  cut  back  considerably.  Cutbacks  will, 
of  course,  tend  to  reduce  total  realized  sav- 
ings. 

I  have  been  aware  for  some  time  that  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command,  which  has  had 
the  most  outstanding  value  engineering  sav- 
ings effort,  was  being  cut  to  shreds.  And,  more 
recently,  I  have  become  aware  of  further  re- 
ductions in  status  and  manpower  taking  place 
in  the  Defense  Value  Engineering  Directorate. 

Most  alarming  Is  that  savings  goals  are 
being  eliminated  by  some  departments  at 
Defense  In  favor  of  a  do-what-you-wlll  ap- 
proach. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me,  that  Just  at  the 
time  when  this  technique  and  Its  multi-pos- 
sibilities for  hard  audited  citizen-savings  is 
being  fully  appreciated,  Uiat  your  department 
is  reducing  its  own  leadership  and  savings 
effort. 

I  can  understand  personnel  cutbacks  for 
cost  sake  in  nonproductive  areas,  but  I  cannot 
understand  cutting  back  personnel  who  are 
producing  net  savings  of  an  estimated  mil- 
lion-dollars per  man-year. 

In  the  near  future,  I  Intend  to  take  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  discuss  government  cost 
reduction  and  management  improvement 
efforts.  I  hope  that  I  will  have  something 
more  constructive  to  report  concerning  your 
department's  activities  in  this  area,  especially 
in  light  of  your  930-billlon  in  defense  pro- 
curements. 

I'll  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
soon. 

Most  sincerely, 

Labbt  Winn,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 


April  29,  1971 
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Assistant  Secbetaby  op  Defense, 

Installations  and  Logistics, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Labbt  Winn,  Jb., 
Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Winn:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
yoxir  letter  of  March  18.  1971  concerning 
Value  Engineering  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. There  Is  no  question  that  the  propir 
application  of  VE  can  help  stretch  defense 
dollars. 


In  considering  tta«  current  status  of  VE 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  certain  basic 
factors  m-ust  be  considered.  First,  the  DoD  is 
making  a  major  effort  to  reduce  reporting  re- 
quirements and  the  size  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  staff.  Second,  the 
role  of  the  OSD  staff  Is  being  centered  on 
policy  guidance  and  rertew.  with  day-to-day 
decision-making  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ments wherever  practical.  Third,  participa- 
tive management  techniques  are  being  used 
more  extensively  to  involve  more  people  in 
the  decision-making  process.  Fourth,  cost  is 
being  given  more  equal  priority  with  per- 
formance and  schedule  in  new  defense  sys- 
tems. 

Most  of  the  specifics  you  cite  are  due  to 
the  need  to  realign  the  VE  Program  with  the 
above  changes  In  defense  management  phi- 
losophy and  practices.  A  major  reduction  In 
the  frequency  and  detail  of  reporting  has 
already  been  implemented.  This  reduction 
has  in  turn  permitted  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  personnel  formerly  concerned 
with  VE  reporting  at  various  staff  levels, 
Including  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. However,  because  of  your  specific 
comment  concerning  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  I  am  asking  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (I&L)  to  advise  you  of 
the  status  of  VE  in  that  Command.  -^ 

I  appreciate  your  concern  about  goal  set- 
ting. It  Is  true  that,  under  decentralization, 
the  Departments  may  elect  to  eliminate  some 
VE  goals.  This  flexibility  must  be  viewed  in 
the  perspective  of  other  steps  to  Improve  cost 
control.  Actions  such  as  the  new  priority  on 
cost,  the  establishment  of  the  Defense  Sys- 
tem Acquisition  Council  Review,  and  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Reporting  are  examples  of 
high  level  attention  to  this  area.  These  con- 
stitute a  direct  stimulus  to  Departmental 
personnel  to  use  cost  control  methods,  such 
as  VE,  wherever  possible. 

The  proper  use  of  VE  has  Department  of 
Defense  top  management  support.  This  was 
re-emphasized  by  Mr.  Packard  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  De- 
partments. Its  Importance  will  be  emphasized 
in  appropriate  DoD  directives  now  being  re- 
structured as  a  part  of  the  simpliflcation  of 
the  Directives  System.  The  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  staff  will  continue  to  re- 
view departmental  efforts.  A  senior  OSD  offi- 
cial Is  scheduled  to  review  the  program's  pol- 
icies and  effectiveness  near  the  end  of  this 
month. 

My  office  will  continue  to  exercise  leader- 
ship in  Value  Engineering  to  insure  Its  full- 
est use  in  support  of  current  actions  aimed 
at  Improved  cost  control  in  the  design,  de- 
velopment, production,  and  maintenance  of 
defense  materiel. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Habbt  J.  Shillito, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics) . 


Backgbouno    Infobmation    on    Representa- 
tive Labry  Winn's  Involvement  n»  Valux 
Analysis/  Encinesring 
Surveyed  major  federal  departments  and 
agencies    (March    1970)    on    cost    reduction 
programs  and  use  of  value  analysis/engineer- 
ing. Concluded  that  cost  reduction  in  general 
and  VA/E  In  particular  were  not  being  util- 
ized consistently  on  government-wide  basis. 
Further  Investigation  revealed  that  admin- 
istration was  moving  ahead  to  up-grade  gen- 
eral  cost   reduction   and   management  Im- 
provement areas. 

Recommended  to  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  ManiagMnent  Improvement  tbat 
VA/E  be  used  on  government-wide  basis. 

Council   agreed    (July   1970)    and   recom- 
mended to  OM.B.  that  VA/E  be  Integrated 
Into  the  over-all  management  Improvement 
effort. 
(Aug.  1970)  Winn  estimates  savings  from 


government-wide  use  of  VA/B  of  "up  to  one 
billion  dollars  a  year." 

Winn,  one  of  three  members  of  Congress 
honored  at  the  first  Federal  Management 
Improvement  Conference  (Sept.  1970) .  Other 
two:  Rep.  Chet  HoUfleld  (D.-Callf.)  and 
Rep.  John  E^lenborn  (R.-Dl.). 

Cited  In  first  O.M3.  Management  Im- 
provement Newsletter  as  initiator  of  broader 
use  of  value  analysis  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Management  Sciences  Training  Center  of 
Civil  Service,  which  has  scheduled  govern- 
ment employee  courses  In  value  analysis  be- 
ginning In  September,  says  of  Winn's  in- 
volvement ; 

"Value  analysis  In  the  management  sys- 
tems area  received  Its  major  thrust  In  the 
Federal  Government  by  Congressman  Larry 
Winn  of  Kansas.  He  recognized  its^potential 
for  Improvement  in  the  management  of  gov- 
ernment programs.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  also  recognized  Its  potential 
and  is  attempting  to  instill  Interest  In  value 
analysis   among   government   managers." 

Management  Improvement  Newsletteb 
Issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Oflkje  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  communicate  in- 
formally with  the  management  staff  of  other 
Government  agencies  and  exchange  informa- 
tion that  will  help  reduce  costs  and  increase 
efficiency  in  the  Federal  Government. 
pbspace 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  Management 
Improvement  Newsletters  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

It  is  a  vehicle  for  the  "idea  interchange" 
mentioned  in  paragraph  5,  OMB  Circular  No. 
A-44.  dated  February  16,  1970.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  spread  the  word  on  good  management  and 
to  exchange  Ideas — to  be  an  Interesting,  use- 
ful, and  Informative  link  between  OMB  and 
other  Government  agencies. 

We  are  sending  this  newsletter  to  the  man- 
agement offices  of  all  Federal  agencies.  Please 
distribute  it  Internally  as  you  see  fit. 

We  iirge  everyone  to  read  this  first  Issue 
carefully.  Publication  of  this  newsletter  will 
be  continued  only  if  you  find  it  useful,  so  we 
would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this  first 
issue.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
contents,  any  recommendations  for  making 
it  a  more  useful  means  of  communication,  or 
if  you  have  some  good  ideas  that  might  inter- 
est other  management  people,  please  get  in 
touch  with  Brian  Usllaner  of  my  staff  at  (IDS 
code  103)  395-^i8&0. 

DwioRT  A.  Ink, 
Assistant  Director. 

FEDERAL  FRODTTCTIVITT  TO  BE  MEASXTRKD 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  have  established  a  Joint 
project  to  determine  the  use  of  measurement 
systems  in  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  phases  as  Illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 1. 

The  first  phase  Is  a  pilot  study  effort  which 
got  underway  April  5,  with  a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives frotn  seventeen  Federal 
agencies  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which 
productivity  and  work  measurement  systems 
are  now  being  ttsed  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Phase  1  is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
by  May  27, 1971. 

At  the  meeting  agency  repiresentatlves  were 
g^lven  sn  8-page  "Measurement  Systems 
Questionnaire",  with  Instructions  to  submit 
a  brief  description  of  measurement  systems 
In  use  In  their  agencies,  together  with  rep- 
resentative samples  of  how  those  systems 
are  being  applied.  A  summary  of  manpower 
coverage  is  also  to  be  Includeid.  showing  the 
number  of  positions,  by  type,  that  are 
covered  and  not  covered  by  specific  measure- 
ment systems. 

Four  categories  of  measurement  systems 


have  been  defined  for  this  project:  Overall 
Productivity  Indexes.  Work  Measures,  Unit 
Coftt  Measures,  and  Manpower  Planning 
Measures. 

"Overall  Productivity  Indexes "  show  the 
ratio  of  an  organization's  physical  outputs  to 
Its  physical  Inputs.  They  are  derived  by  di- 
viding labor  costs  and  other  significant  costs 
Into  the  number  of  physical  outputs  pro- 
duced eaoh  year.  The  resulting  quotient, 
or  productivity  Index,  can  then  be  computed 
from  year  to  year  In  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars. 

•Work  Measures"  are  based  on  the  Indivi- 
dual work  units  produced  within  an  organi- 
zation. They  are  used  to  compare  physical 
output  over  given  periods  of  time.  The  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  first  class  mall  processed  by  a 
Post  Office  in  one  hour,  for  example,  can  be 
measured  against  a  given  standard  to  see 
whether  the  average  output  Is  gaining  or  de- 
clining. 

"Unit  Cost  Measures"  are  computed  by  di- 
viding the  number  of  physical  work  units 
produced  into  the  total  operational  costs  of 
a  work  center. 

"Manpower  Planning  Measures "  are  a 
means  of  forecasting  manpower  require- 
ments. They  are  btised  on  workload  statistics, 
activity  rates,  peakload  requirements,  safety 
standards,  etc.  An  example  is  FAA's  practice 
of  staffing  Air  Traffic  Control  towers  on  the 
basis  of  peak  hour  traffic  and  human  stress 
factors. 

Phase  2  is  a  prototype  effort  using  infor- 
mation gathered  during  phase  1.  It  will  be- 
gin July  1  and  continue  during  fiacal  year 
1972.  Its  purpose  Is  to  de1«rmlne  the  best 
measurement  techniques  to  use  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  techniques  will  be 
tested  dtiring  fiscal  year  1972  for  feasibility 
In  selected  agencies. 

If  these  measurement  techniques  are 
found  to  be  feasible,  phase  3  will  then  con- 
sist of  the  development  of  g^uldelines,  poli- 
cies, and  instructions  for  eatatolishlng  and 
using  basic  measurement  systems  through- 
out the  executive  branch  on  a  continuing 
basis  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Phase  3 
guidance  will  be  based  on  the  experience 
gained  during  the  one-year  prototype  phase. 

AMNTTAL  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT 
CONFEBENCE  OKAYED 

Mr.  George  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  has  approved  an- 
nual sponsorship  by  his  office  of  the  Fedetal 
Management  Improvement  Conference  and 
the  Presidential  Management  Improvement 
Awarcte  presentation. 

The  1971  Conference  will  be  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  September  27  and  28.  Invita- 
tions are  scbediiled  to  go  out  in  July  asking 
Federal  agencies  to  nominate  participants. 

Theme  of  the  1971  Conference  will  be 
"Presidential  Management  Objectives."  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Shultz.  the  format  this  year 
will  be  changed  somewhat  "to  permit  a 
greater  focus  on  spedflc  management  prob- 
lems." 

"Last  year's  Conference,"  he  said,  "con- 
firmed that  there  is  no  single,  simple  solu- 
tion to  the  management  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  concerted  efforts  of  all  are 
needed  to  attack  the  nimien>us  problems 
facing  us." 

This  year,  panels  of  distinguished  and 
highly  capable  executives  will  meet  for  dis- 
cussion with  small  audiences  of  selected  par- 
ticipants. In  these  discussions,  as  well  as  in 
the  plenary  sessions,  emphasis  wUl  be  on 
defining  management  protolems  and  suggest- 
ing solutions.  Readers  are  Invited  to  forward 
suggestions  for  Conference  topics  to:  Mr. 
Brian  Usllaner,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Oflloe  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C.  20503. 

The  Presidential  Management  Improve- 
ment Awards  ceremony  will  take  place  this 
year  on  the  first  day  of  the  Management 
Improvement     Conference,    September     27. 
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OMB  Bulletin  No.  71-7  of  April  7.  1971.  spec- 
ifies nomination  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  agencies.  Nominations  are  due  to  OM£ 
by  July  16.  I 

Proceedings  of  the   1970  Conference  haV( 
been  distributed  to  all  particip>ating  agen 
cles.  One  copy  should  be  given  to  each  par 
tlcipant    in    last    year's    Conference.    Ext 
copies  should  be  widely  disseminated  amoni 
other  agen.^y  management  personnel.  If  moi 
copies  are  needed,  they  can  be  ordered  dlrecti 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office   (GPQ 
No.  410-609).  I 

OMB    CIRCULAR    NO.     A-44     T7NDEK    aEVTSION 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
now  in  the  process  of  revising  OMB  Clrculai 
No.  A-44.  This  is  the  Circular  that  estab- 
lishes a  formal  Government-wide  manage- 
ment improvwnent  program.  It  was  last  re- 
vised in  February  1970.  The  new  version  is 
scheduled  to  be  issued  in  June  of  this  year. 
Agencies  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  Circular  in  draft  form  be- 
fore it  Is  formally  issued. 

Mr.  Norman  Peterson  of  OMB  says  "the 
Circular  will  be  broadened  to  emphasize  an 
agency's  'total  management  process'  ".  It  will 
provide  agencies  wltn  a  comprehensive  inter- 
pretation of  the  statutory  responsibilities  of 
OMB  and  agencies  for  management  improve- 
ment. Improvement  of  an  agency's  total 
management  process  will  be  encouraged 
through  the  provision  of  OMB  guidelines 
concerning  the  various  management  systema 
an  agency  must  develop  and  use  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  its  total  management  process.     ! 

The  guidelines  to  be  provided  by  OMB  wlllj 
be  In  the  form  of  benchmarks  which  agen 
cles  and  OMB  can  use  In  evaluating  progress 
with  the  development  and  use  of  manage- 
ment syertems  and  related  improvement  tech- 
niques. In  evaluating  the  progress  of  agen- 
cies against  these  benchmarks.  OMB  will  use 
a  variety  of  review  techniques  emphasizing 
direct  and  positive  feedback  to  agencies  re- 
sulting from  OMB  review.  If  an  agency's 
management  systems  suid  related  improve- 
ment techniques  are  meeting  appropriate 
beoohmarks,  then  the  agency  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  satisfied  applicable  statutory 
requirements. 

For  example,  OMB  has  statutory  respansi- 
blllty  to  issue  regulations  concerning  the  re- 
view by  each  agency  of  its  operations.  The 
revised  Circular  will  specify  in  detail  the 
benchmarks  which  must  be  satisfied  by 
agency  review  programs.  In  addition,  the  Cir- 
cular will  describe  how  such  a  program  fits 
Into  an  agency's  total  management  process 
and  related  management  systems. 

In  those  cases  where  guidance  on  specific 
management  systems  and  related  Improve- 
ment techniques  is  already  available,  the 
Circular  will  provide  a  cross  reference  to  the 
appropriate  authority  and  requirements. 

PAPimWORK    REDI7CTIO>X    PEOJECT  ENDS   JUNE    30 

The  Government-wide  Project  to  Improve 
Federal  Reporting  and  Reduce  Related  Pa- 
perwork ends  June  30,  1971.  Agency  reports 
on  savings  are  due  into  OMB  by  Septem- 
ber 30. 

After  review  by  GSA  and  OMB,  agency 
accomplishments  will  be  summarized  in  a 
report  to  the  President.  TTils  report  may  also 
offer  recommendations  concerning  the  need 
for  continuing  efforts  in  this  area,  including 
recommendations  for  strengthening  reports 
management  and  control. 

An  Interagency  Steering  Group  chaired 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Administration  of  GSA,  has  been 
advising  OMB  on  this  project.  Other  mem- 
bers are  Messrs.  George  Bergquist  (DOD), 
Frank  Elliott  (USDA),  Larry  Jobe  (Com- 
merce) .  Ben  Posner  (TJ8IA) .  and  Charles 
Sparks  (CSC) . 

A  Task  Force  set  up  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Steering  Group  has  been  reviewing 
the  adequacy  of  the  organizational  arrange- 
ments, statements  of  functions,  and  resources 


for  managing  reports  and  developing  report- 
ing systems. 

The  Task  Force  Is  chaired  by  Mr.  Everett 
Alldredge.  Assistant  Archivist  for  Records 
Management  of  GSA.  The  Task  Force  has 
worked  primarily  on  developing  guidelines 
for  the  reports  management  function.  Its 
recommendations  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Steering  Group  before  being  submitted  to 
OMB  for  possible  Issuance  in  the  form  of  a 
directive. 

It  is  expected  that  the  results  of  the  pres- 
ent Government-wide  project  and  the  Task 
Force's  findings  will  identify  what  actions 
must  be  taken  to  sustain  and  extend  Im- 
provements achieved  during  the  Govern- 
mentwlde  project.  Such  actions  will  have  to 
focus  adequate  attention  on  the  organiza- 
tional arrangements,  functions,  and  resources 
for  managing  reports  and  reporting  systems. 

The  Interagency  Steering  Group  is  estab- 
lishing four  committees  composed  of  selected 
agency  representatives  to  review  the  inter- 
agency reporting  requirements  of  OMB.  CSC, 
GSA,  and  Treasury.  These  committees  will 
take  an  independent  look  at  this  reporting 
from  the  viewpoint  of  agencies  that  prepare 
reports  for  OMB,  CSC,  GSA,  and  Treasiuy. 
The  Steering  Group  wlU  receive  recom- 
mendations from  these  committees  which 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  appropriate  agency 
for  confilderatlon. 

VALUE    ANALYSIS    PAYS    OFF 

At  the  request  of  Congressman  Larry  Winn 
(Kansas),  an  Investigation  was  made  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  the 
potentials  of  Value  Analysis  (Engineering) 
for  reducing  costs  of  Government  operations. 
The  investigation  disclosed  that  significant 
savings  had  been  achieved  in  the  procure- 
ment of  hardware  like  aircraft,  shi{>s,  and 
weaponry.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that 
sizable  reductions  can  be  obtained  In  tech- 
nical documentation,  reporting  systems  and 
related  jjaperwork. 

The  concept  of  value  analysis  was  de- 
veloped during  World  War  n  when  materials 
were  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  resulting 
shortages  foirced  the  Introduction  of  many 
substitutes.  The  use  of  substitutes  at  Gen- 
eral Electric,  using  a  functional  approach  led 
to  the  development  and  incorporation  of 
value  analysis  techniques  Into  the  field  of 
product  design.  These  methods  were  then 
adopted   to  oth«r  production   processes. 

Value  Analysis  viras  Initiated  as  early  as 
1954  within  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
the  Deipiutment  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Ships 
Systems  Command.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Cost  Reduction  Program  has  led  to 
further  exp«inslon  and  utilization  of  these 
principles  within  the  Federal  procurement 
field.  At  this  time,  many  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  have  adopted  or  are  consider- 
ing the  advantages  of  formal  programs  in 
their  activities. 

Value  analysis  is  an  organized  approach  to 
obtain  optimum  value  for  every  dollar  spent. 
Through  a  system  of  investigation,  unneces- 
sary expenditures  are  avoided  or  removed  and 
the  resxat  is  Improved  value  and  economy. 
The  approach  is  a  creative  effort  directed 
torwaxds  the  analysis  of  functions.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  elLmlnatl<m  or  modification 
of  anything  that  adds  cost  to  an  item  but  is 
not  necessary  to  its  basic  function — that  Is 
performance,  safety,  appearance  or  main- 
tenance. During  this  process  all  expenditures 
relating  to  procurement,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion and  replacement  are  considered.  'Through 
the  use  of  the  latest  technical  information 
regarding  new  materials  and  methods  tUter- 
nate  solutions  are  developed  for  specific 
functions. 

Conventional  cost  reduction  methods  are 
augmented  by  value  analysis.  In  contrast  to 
simple  cost-cutting  by  making  smaller  quan- 
tities or  using  less  or  cheaper  materials,  an 
item  is  analyzed  by  asking  such  questions  as: 
What  is  it?  What  must  it  do?  What  does  it 


cost?  What  other  material  or  method  could 
be  used  to  do  the  same  Job?  What  would  th« 
alternative  material  or  mathod  cost?  To  ar- 
rive at  the  answers  to  these  questions,  an 
organized  methodology  and  Job  plan  are  used. 

Federal  agencies  that  have  a  good  Value 
Analysis  program  report  savings  of  up  to 
three  percent  of  their  operating  budget  each 
year.  The  Department  of  Defense,  for  exam- 
ple, has  realized  over  92  billion  In  audited 
savings  since  1965. 

In  1970  alone,  DOD's  use  of  incentive  con- 
tracts netted  savings  of  more  than  $72  mil- 
lion. Through  incentive  contracting,  the 
Government  rewards  contractors  for  identi- 
fying unnecessary  provisions  In  Government 
contracts  and  having  them  removed. 

Savings  that  result  when  Value  Analysis 
is  applied  to  large-scale  procurements  can 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of  a  Value  Analysis 
program. 

The  following  agencies  have  recently 
started  or  augmented  a  Value  Analysis  pro- 
gram: 

General  Services  Administration,  Public 
Buildings  Services. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Facilities  Engineering  and  Construc- 
tion Agency. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Facilities. 

Veterans'  Administration,  Office  of  Con- 
struction. 

Next  fall  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
plans  to  conduct  a  6-day  training  course  on 
Value  Analysis. 

Mr.  Charles  Peterson,  Associate  Director  of 
Management  Sciences  Training  Center,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  advises  that  the 
course  will  provide  an  introduction  to  Value 
Analysis.  It  will  be  directed  toward  the  im- 
provement of  management  systems  (soft- 
ware) rather  than  hardware.  It  Is  Intended 
to  provide  the  student  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  steps  in  Value  Analysis 
through  experience  gained  in  workshop 
sessions. 

The  first  course  will  begin  September  27 
and  run  through  October  1.  Announcements 
on  the  course  wUl  be  released  in  the  spring. 

GOOD    IDEAS 

The  following  examples  of  management 
effectiveness  and  cost  reduction  have  been 
culled  from  management  improvement  re- 
I>orts  submitted  by  Federal  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  They  have  been  selected  to  foster 
idea  interchange.  Some  show  commendable 
progress  toward  an  agency's  goal.  Some  show 
keen  insight  into  the  selection  of  perform- 
ance Indicators.  Many  of  them  may  be  useful 
to  other  Government  agencies.  We  publish 
them  here  in  the  hope  that  they  wUl  stimu- 
late all  agencies  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
of  their  operations  and  come  up  with  inno- 
vations in  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  {FNS)  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  toorking 
closely  toith  state  and  local  officials  to  assure 
free  or  low-priced  lunches  for  needy  chil- 
dren— particularly  those  who  attend  schools 
that  lack  kitchens  or  cafeterias.  During  fiscal 
year  1970  the  number  of  children  who  di- 
rectly benefited  from  this  program  rose  from 
3.9  million  to  5  million.  A  goal  of  6.6  million 
has  been  set  for  1971,  and  progress  to  date 
indicates  that  it  will  be  met. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  uses  as  one  indicator  of  its  manage- 
ment effectiveness  the  number  of  loan  appli- 
cations approved  each  year.  This  indicator 
is  also  used  to  figure  the  average  number  of 
applications  approved  by  each  loan  officer 
in  a  year's  time.  During  FY  1970,  the  Export- 
Tmport  Bank  approved  150  loan  applications, 
an  Increase  of  63  over  FY  1969.  At  the  same 
time,  the  efficiency  of  loan  officers  Increased 
by  87%  as  they  raised  the  number  of  loan 
applications  approved  from  an  average  of  2.23 
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in  1969  to  4.17  in  1970.  Goals  for  1971  have 
been  set  at  275  applications  approved;  and 
6.55  per  loan  officer. 

The  Post  Office  reports  that  management 
is  being  strengthened  by  delegating  authority 
doumumrd  to  the  IS  regional  directors  and 
local  postmasters.  It  is  a  direct  resiilt  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  determination  "to  make 
the  regional  offices  focal  points  of  efficient 
business  management .  . .  rather  than  merely 
administrative  offices  following  orders  from 
Washington."  The  Post  Office  reports  good 
progress  in  eliminating  multi-layering  and 
reducing  reports  to  higher  headquarters. 

NASA  reports  an  innovative  device  devel- 
oped by  a  technician  at  NASA's  Leiois  Re- 
search Center.  The  Federad  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  had  over  300  cceano- 
graphlc  instruments  in  use.  Each  one  con- 
tained an  electro-mechanical  timing  mecha- 
nism. After  lour  or  five  months  of  service, 
one  out  of  every  three  of  these  mechanisms 
was  found  to  be  inoperable  because  of  elec- 
trical contact  deterioration.  Replacement  of 
the  Instruments  cost  $85  each  until  a  tech- 
nician at  Lewis  devised  an  electronic  re- 
cruiting system  that  prolongs  the  life  of 
reconditioned  and  new  contacts  almost  in- 
definitely. The  necessary  repair  now  costs 
about  $1.00  per  instrument. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
reports  a  saving  of  $181,000  in  the  cost  of 
transporting  jeeps.  Competitive  airlines  es- 
timated that  it  would  take  9  plane  loads  to 
fly  50  Jeeps  to  Nigeria  using  the  DC-8 
Stretch  Jet.  An  AID  employee  devised  a 
means  of  unloading  the  Jeeps  sideways  rather 
than  lengthwise,  which  permitted  them  to 
be  airlifted  in  only  3  plane  loads.  The  esti- 
mated cost  dropped  from  $316,000  to  $135,000. 

By  using  cardboard  furniture  instead  of 
conventional  or  plywood  furniture  for  its 
temporary  1970  census  offices,  the  Census 
Bureau  saved  $148,000  last  year.  Almost  30,000 
cardlx^ard  desks  and  tables  were  designed, 
field  tested,  and  subsequently  used  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  $4.15  each.  Plywood  units  would 
have  cost  about  $9.00  and  the  chea;>est  con- 
ventional furniture,  almost  $25.00  per  unit. 
For  this  saving,  Presidential  Management 
Improvement  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
five  Onsus  Bureau  employees;  Robert  Long. 
Robert  Mackoff,  Cecil  Matthews,  Jefferson 
McPlke  and  Robert  Rountree. 

While  clearing  debris  behind  the  Dwor- 
shak  Dam  in  order  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
reservoir,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  came 
up  tcith  a  unique  idea  that  is  expected  to 
save  the  government  over  a  million  dollars. 
The  conventional  method  of  clearing  res- 
ervoirs is  to  cut  the  growth,  collect  it,  and 
burn  it  in  place.  This  is  particularly  difficult 
in  the  precipitous  canyon  of  the  Clearwater 
River.  So  the  Engineers  decided  to  use  the 
flotation  method.  Trees  and  other  growth  will 
remain  where  felled  until  the  pool  level  is 
raised.  As  debris  floats  to  the  top,  it  will  be 
swept  together  by  boat  and  moved  to  an  area 
where  It  can  be  removed  and  safely  burned. 

HUD  reports  that  in  order  to  preserve  qual- 
ity, it  u^ed  to  buy  toners  for  copying  ma- 
chines directly  from  the  machine  manu- 
facturer. Tests  of  competitive  toners  have 
proved  that  a  lower-priced  product  will  work 
satisfactorily.  A  blanket  order  arrangement 
with  the  new  supplier  now  gets  quantity  dis- 
counts on  all  departmental  orders.  Annual 
savings  amount  to  about  $10,(X)0. 

The  Navy  Department  reports  this  im- 
provement in  telecommunications  manage- 
ment. To  remove  chassis  corrosion  from 
Ground  Control  Approach  equipment,  all 
electronic  components  and  vrtres  used  to  be 
stripped  and  completely  disassembled.  The 
chassis  was  Immersed  in  stripper  and  bright- 
dip  solutions  before  components  and  wiring 
were  reassembled.  A  new  dry  honing  process 
has  been  developed  which  uses  a  very  flne 
glass-bead  abrasive  under  low  blasting  pres- 
sure to  remove  all  corrosion  and  clean  deli- 
cate  components.    With   tills   method,    the 


Navy  cleans  large  assemblies  Intact,  without 
endangering  circuit  elements.  The  costly 
steps  of  disassembly,  reassembly,  and  re- 
wiring, have  been  eliminated,  at  annual  sav- 
ings of  approximately  $289,000. 

The  Navy  reported  savings  of  over  12% 
million  in  FY  1970  through  a  new  method  of 
loading,  blocking,  and  bracing  rail  shipments 
of  500-lb.  bombs.  The  new  method  allows  36 
pallets,  each  holding  six  bombs,  to  be  shipped 
in  a  box  car.  Under  the  former  method,  only 
21  pallets  could  be  accommodated. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reports 
that  one  of  its  Quality  Assurance  survey 
teams  in  Albuquerque  found  that  a  contrac- 
tor was  making  a  100%  inspection  of  all 
dimensions  of  three  small  subcomponents. 
The  team  recommended  a  statistical  sam- 
pling technique  that  was  put  Into  effect  in 
March  1970.  As  a  result,  only  195  of  the  re- 
maining 46,(X)0  parts  which  would  ordinarily 
be  subject  to  100%  Inspection  will  be  ex- 
amined. Savings:  over  $62,000. 

Through  its  own  research  efforts,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  has  de- 
veloped a  new,  inexpensive  ink  for  printing 
food  coupons.  It  is  expected  to  save  some 
$72,000  annually.  The  Bureau  expects  to  save 
another  $223,000  annually  by  changing  its 
trimming  and  perforating  operations.  These 
changes  will  reduce  the  number  of  personnel 
formerly  required  by  13  and,  at  the  same 
time.  Increase  the  rate  of  production. 

When  NASA  requested  proposals  for  its 
Lunar  Rover  Vehicle,  about  30  contractors 
responded.  The  cost  of  printing  and  distrib- 
uting the  documentation  needed  by  each 
of  these  contractors  would  have  run  close  to 
$30,000.  By  sending  each  contractor  a  micro- 
film copy  Instead  of  a  hard  copy  of  all  data, 
NASA  saved  $23,350  on  this  contract  alone, 
and  intends  to  follow  the  same  procedure  on 
future  procurements,  when  appropriate. 

At  Goddard  Spaceflight  Center,  whenever 
the  head  of  a  tape  transport  wore  out.  the 
Data  Processing  Branch  ordered  an  entire 
record-and-reproduce  head  assembly  as  a  re- 
placement. When  one  of  the  technicians 
found  this  out,  he  persuaded  the  manufac- 
turer to  provide  head  stacks  alone.  TTie  dif- 
ference in  cost  amounted  to  $850  apiece.  An 
initial  saving  of  $15,880  was  realized;  there 
will  be  savings  of  about  $14,660  per  year 
hereafter. 

NASA's  facility  at  Langley  has  worked  out 
an  arrangement  with  the  local  electric  utility 
that  saved  over  $35,000  last  sununer.  In  ex- 
change for  an  offer  by  Langley  to  relinquish 
one  hour  of  its  peak  daily  load  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  the  utility  company  agreed 
to  provide  up  to  150,000  KW  of  off-peak  de- 
mand at  no  charge.  Test  tunnel  operations 
were  scheduled  fromi  11  p.m.  to  7  ajn.  in 
order  to  take  advantcige  of  the  saving. 

The  use  of  a  magnetic  tape  typewriter  has 
eliminated  a  major  typing  burden  for  HUD's 
San  Francisco  Region.  Standard  paragraphs 
are  stored  on  tape  and  Inserted  into  contracts 
as  the  need  arises.  Rental  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine Is  $3,000  a  year,  but  its  speed  and  ac- 
curacy of  reproduction  resulted  in  a  1.8  man- 
year  savings  during  FY  1970. 

The  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  expects  to  save  at  least  y^ 
manyear  (approximately  $3,274)  with  the 
help  of  an  electronic  information  retrieval 
system.  The  system  will  not  only  provide  for 
more  complete,  error-free  research  into  the 
backgrounds  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, but  will  free  division  personnel  to 
perform  other  Important  functions. 

Instead  of  hiring  additional  guards,  the 
Justice  Department  is  using  an  electronic 
guard  system  to  protect  the  classified  con- 
tents of  certain  rooms.  This  should  result 
In  savings  of  about  $14,000  for  FY  1971. 

The  FAA's  National  Aviation  Facilities  Ex- 
perimental Center  (NAFEC)  at  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  recently  began  using  a 
oommerclally  operated  semi-automatic  $.75 
car  wash  in  lieu  of  the  old  fashioned  $2.50 


"sponge-and-bucket"  type.  With  63  GSA  ve- 
hicles at  NAPEC,  this  economy  produced  an 
estimated  annual  saving  of  $4,100. 

The  average  annual  cost  for  AEC  contrac- 
tors to  maintain  their  own  record  centers  is 
$2.40  per  cubic  foot,  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  $.57  for  storage  In  Federal  Records 
Centers  optrnved  by  GSA.  In  FY  1970,  the  Al- 
buquerque operations  office  saved  almost 
$2,0(X)  by  transferring  about  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  contractor  records  to  Federal  repositories. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  a  new  system  for  controlling 
Top  Secret  documents  that  may  be  of  use  to 
State  Department,  CIA,  and  other  agencies 
that  handle  classified  Information.  For  each 
Top  Secret  document,  a  master  punch  card 
is  prepared,  identifying  the  document  by 
number,  title,  subject,  and  originating 
agency.  From  the  master  card,  transaction 
cards  are  prepared  automatically  by  ma- 
chine. Several  copies  of  these  cards  stay 
with  the  document  at  all  times.  When  it  is 
transferred,  the  recipient  always  signs  one 
of  the  cards  as  a  receipt.  Receipts,  therefore, 
no  longer  have  to  be  typed;  inventories  are 
prepared  automatically;  and  when  someone 
wants  to  find  out  what  documents  are  on 
the  same  subject,  he  can  do  so  In  a  hurry 
by  machine  processing. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  contact  appli- 
cable agency  management  officials  listed  at 
the  end  of  this  Newsletter  for  additional  In- 
formation on  any  of  the  items  described 
above. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  EFFECTIVENESS  PROGRAM — 
A     REVIEW     OF     INITIAL     REPORTS 

The  Oovernment-wlde  Management  Im- 
provement Program  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing premises: 

It  is  an  inherent  obligation  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  to  strive  to  maximize 
the  benefits  achieved  through  use  of  the 
public  resources. 

A  corollary  of  this  responsibility  Is  the 
manager's  obligation  to  strive  to  improve 
his  organization  as  an  even  more  effective 
Instmment  of  its  functions. 

Opportunities  for  further  gains  in  effec- 
tiveness of  the  organization  are  ever  present 
and  improvement  is  always  possible. 

Our  review  of  the  initial  reports  on  the 
management  effectiveness  segment  of  the 
Government-wide  Management  Improve- 
ment Program  Indicated  that,  despite  the 
"learning  curve"  frustrations  and  difficul- 
ties which  traditionally  affect  the  quality 
of  first  efforts,  agency  reports,  in  the  main, 
were  in  consonance  with  the  above  stated 
premises  and  responsive  to  the  requirements 
of  Circular  A-44.  Certainly,  the  Initial 
groundwork  has  been  laid  for  rapid  progres- 
sion toward  full  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  realistic  and  responsive 
management  effectiveness  program.  It  was 
especially  significant  to  note  that  some  of 
the  smaller  agencies,  with  their  limited  mis- 
sions and  highly  specialized  scope  of  activ- 
ity, were  particularly  adept  at  selecting  key 
areas  for  evaluation,  identifying  governing 
performance  indicators  and  assigning  real- 
istic objectives  or  improvement  goals. 

Reports  from  a  few  of  the  agencies  indi- 
cated not  only  a  clear  need  for  further  re- 
view of  the  purpose,  intent,  definitions  and 
guidelines  contained  in  Circular  A-44,  but 
also  the  need  for  ftirther  explanation  or  am- 
plification of  these  factors  by  OMB.  For  ex- 
ample, the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  man- 
agement effectiveness  program  is  to  achieve 
overall  improvement  in  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  Goveriunent  operations  in  sig- 
nificant areas  not  necessarily  susceptible  to 
measurement  or  evaluation  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars saved.  Note  that  emphasis  is  on  achieve- 
ment of  gains  in  effectiveness  of  operations 
as  well  as  on  the  attainment  of  efficiency 
benefits. 

Therefore,  to  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  Circular  A-44,  Im- 
plementing systems  and  procedures  should 
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provide  managers  with  a  comprehenalTe  pic 
ture  of  both  resources  ccnsumed  (Inputs) 
and  the  output*  produced  for  selected  pro- 
grams and  activities  (to  the  extent  that  In- 
puts are  Identifiable  and  measurable  against 
output  accomplishments).  Analysis  of  re-i 
suits  can  then  provide  a  realistic  basis  for  al 
two-pronged  attack  on  the  managetnenQ 
problem  at  hand.  I.e..  maximizing  benefits  oij 
perfcrmance,  and  minimizing  the  cost  or  re-j 
sources  applied  to  achieve  the  specific  leve^ 
of  desired  performance. 

Selection  o/  areas 

As  defined  In  Circular  A-44,  "An 
represents  a  priority  problem  or  actlvlt 
which  has  been  telected  for  coverage  undet 
the  program."  This  definition  specifies  that 
the  areas  Included  In  the  report  should  b^ 
carefully  selected  from  among  those  func-. 
tlons  or  activities  which  are  of  most  concent 
to  senior  managers  of  the  reporting  agency, 
Ideally,  they  should  reflect  those  key  activi- 
ties directly  associated  with  the  basic  misi 
sion  or  major  program  established  to  carr;! 
out  the  mission.  | 

In  selecting  areas.  It  is  most  Important  td 
keep  organizational  objectives  foremost  \ii 
mind.  The  advantage  in  being  highly  selec- 
tive In  area  Identification  la  obvious.  Tod 
management  need  be  concerned  only  wltn 
those  problems  of  primary  significance;  the;) 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
with  authority  to  Initiate  necessary  correc-< 
tlve  action:  results  either  confirm  the  valid- 
ity of  current  policies  or  point  to  need  fo* 
policy  revisions:  the  responsible  manager^ 
are  aware  that  their  programs  are  under  sur-« 
velllance  by  their  superiors  and  react  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  overall  reporting  work-J 
load  Is  held  within  reasonable  limits.  ' 

Such  areas  as  "Suggestion  and  Incentlv^ 
Awards  Program,"  "Employee  Sick  Leave, 'j 
"Travel."  etc.  found  In  some  of  the  report^ 
^ere  areas  which,  while  of  certain  slgniflcanca 
to  the  agency  concerned,  are  not  conslderetl 
appropriate  for  management  effectiveness 
reporting  to  OMB.  (Page  38.  ist  paragraph, 
"Proceedings  of  the  Federal  Management: 
Improvement  Conference."  provides  addi- 
tional guidelines  on  selection  of  areas.) 

Goal-setting 

Ooals  are  defined  as  "approved  quantlta 
tlve  objectives  representing  the  desired  per 
formance  to  be  achieved  during  the  curren 
fiscal  year  for  a  specific  area."  (This  subjec^ 
Is   well   covered   tn   the   Panel   4   portion   oi 
the  "Proceeding^  of  the  Federal  Management) 
Improvement      Conference."      pp.      82-86  )i 
Among  the  goals  included  In  the  agency  re-^ 
ports  were  a  few  that  are  identified  here  td 
Illustrate  how  goals  can  be  sharpened  and 
made  more  useful .  I 

One  area  used  as  a  goal  was.  "Congressional 
Inquiries  Received."  This  goal  is  not  a  valiq 
objective  or  performance  target  since  the  as-* 
soclated  workload  Input  Is  outside  of  agenc5> 
control.  Further,  the  comparable  perform-* 
ance  indicator  reflecting  the  number  inquir- 
ies received,  while  a  measure  of  administra- 
tive workload,  would  not  provide  a  measur^ 
of  effectiveness  in  handling  this  tjrpe  of  cor-| 
respondence.  If  this  workload,  In  fact,  repre-* 
sents  a  significant  portion  of  the  agency'4 
mission,  then  an  appropriate  goal  could  b4 
based  on  progress  in  handling  these  actions^ 
or  the  processing  time  Involved,  e.g.,  "per* 
cent  answered  within  "X'  days,"  "Congres* 
Blonal  actions  on  hand  over  "^L'  days,"  etc.  4 
ftirther  refinement  might  be  made  by  con^ 
sldering  inputs,  i.e.,  "Replies  completed  pet 
Action  Officer."  A  similar  example  was  re+ 
vealed  in  an  agency's  goal  expressed  as  "lOi 
requests,"  which  could  edso  be  converted  t< 
a  meaningful  goal  by  the  above  procedUT' 

A   few   goal    assignments   merely   accom^ 
modated  "business  as  usual"  levels  of  pert 
formance,   or  projected  a  reduced  level 
effectiveness.  All  goals  should  contain  a  bulltf 
In  Incentive  for  Improvement  representing  ^ 


gap  between  what  Is  customarily  achieved 
and  the  agency's  aspirations  for  progress. 
They  should  reflect  the  maximum  perform- 
ance that  can  be  expected  by  the  appUcatlon 
of  sound  management  procedures  and  the 
efficient  utilization  of  existing  and  pro- 
grammed resources.  In  setting  goals,  it  Is  im- 
portant that  they  be  challenging  but  reason- 
ably capable  of  attainment.  A  shorting  of 
"progress  voltage"  becomes  quickly  apparent 
when  goals  are  set  so  high  as  to  be  clearly  out 
of  reach. 

Performance  indicators 

The  selection  of  realistic  and  meanlngftil 
performance  Indicators  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  task  Involved  in  implementing  the 
management  effectiveness  program.  Yet,  it  is 
the  most  Important  because  they  must  ade- 
quately reflect  the  progress  and  managerial 
health  of  the  selected  areas,  and  also  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  parameters  of  goals  to 
be  associated  with  them.  Circular  A-44  de- 
fines performance  indicators  as  "a  slgnlflcant 
quantitative  measure  of  performance  In  the 
problem  area  which  provides  the  best  per- 
spective of  the  total  management  effort  being 
applied  to  the  problem  ot  activity."  Indica- 
tors should  be  selected  in  a  manner  which 
assures  that  priority  attention  is  concen- 
trated where  the  greatest  needs  exist.  They 
should  be  carefully  selected  with  an  objec- 
tive of  identifying  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber essential  for  reflecting  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  current  level  of  effectivenees  and 
overall  status  of  progress  for  a  specific  area. 

Difficulty  in  selection  of  representative  and 
governing  indicators  appeared  as  the  most 
common  problem  among  the  reports  eval- 
uated. The  following  were  identified  In  the 
annual  reports  as  typical  of  the  problewis 
encountered:  Some  reports  used  as  perform- 
ance indicators  the  full  range  of  report  ele- 
ments included  in  the  feeder  report  for  the 
area.  Others  furnished  only  a  ratio  or  per- 
centage without  providing  at  least  one  of 
the  two  be«e  figures  necessary  for  identify- 
ing the  scope  of  the  measurement  Involved. 
While  rates,  ratios,  percentages,  order  of 
rank,  range  of  numbers — all  these  variations 
of  quantitative  expression  can  be  highly 
meaningful  and  valid  indicators  of  perform- 
ance, they  are  relatively  Impotent  when 
standing  alone. 

Conversely,  it  was  noted  In  a  few  reports 
that  two  or  more  indicators  were  used  to 
reflect  base  data  which  were  ideally  suited 
for  conversion  to  more  meaningful  ratios  or 
percentages.  Additionally,  goals  were  assigned 
to  each  indicator,  although  conversion,  as 
indicated  above,  would  p>ermlt  elimination  of 
the  separate  goals  in  favor  of  a  single  goal 
associated  with  the  resulting  ratio  or  per- 
centage. Further,  there  was  noted  a  tendency 
to  assign  goals  to  each  rep>ort  element  even 
though,  in  some  instances,  the  goals  were 
counterproductive,  i.e.,  one  goal  could  not 
be  achieved  without  missing  the  other.  In 
these  situations,  only  the  most  slgnlflcant 
and  governing  Indicators  should  be  assigned 
goals. 

Although  occurring  in  only  Isolated  in- 
stances, there  was  some  evidence  of  a  lack 
of  understanding  or  misinterpretation  of  the 
term  "performance  Indicator."  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  clear  this  up  is  to  associate  the 
term  with  a  few  ai  the  more  common  in- 
dicators we  are  confronted  with  in  our  every- 
day life  such  as  the  Dow  Jones  averages,  Un- 
enaploytnent  Rate,  Gross  National  Product, 
Consumer  Price  Index,  etc.  Moving  a  step 
closer  to  indices  of  more  concern  to  us  as 
Individuals,  consider  "par"  for  the  golfer, 
"averages"  for  the  bowler,  "price/earnings 
ratios"  for  the  Investor,  and  "miles  per  gal- 
lon" for  the  motorist.  The  significant  feature 
of  all  of  these  is  their  universal  ability  to 
present  the  relative  standing  or  current 
status  of  a  given  area  of  concern  in  simple 
and  meaningful  terms  without  recourse  to 
large  numbers  of  reports  and  volumes  of  as- 
sociated data. 


Some  reports  reflected  Inputs  and  related 
outputs  separately  with  goals  assigned  to 
each,  thereby  missing  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  report,  provide  a  better  in- 
dicator, and  reduce  goals  and  reporting  work- 
load by  the  simple  procedure  of  reducing  the 
two  elements  to  a  single  indicator.  Using  an 
example,  here  is  bow  it  could  be  done.  Let's 
say  an  agency  has  a  fleet  of  aircraft  and,  as 
would  be  expected,  persons  responsible  for 
keeping  the  aircraft  in  flyable  condition.  The 
benefit  or  product  from  the  aircraft  can  be 
measiired  in  terms  of  "flight  hours"  in  use. 
A  key  Input  to  this  accomplishment  would 
be  the  number  of  maintenance  manhours 
required. 

Here  we  have  manhours  (Inputs)  and 
filght  hours  (outputs)  which  are  actually 
two  Independent  but  related  variables  and 
both  can  be  measiu'ed.  A  simple  conversion 
of  these  two  elements  of  data  Into  "mainte- 
nance manhours  per  flying  hours"  (MH/PH) 
produces  a  more  meaningful  performance  in- 
dicator. Now  we  have  an  indicator  that  rep- 
resents a  measure  of  effectiveness  considered 
slgnlflcant  In  support  of  a  fleet  of  aircraft. 
An  undesirable  MH/FH  value,  as  measured 
against  the  assigned  goal  or  targeted  stand- 
ard of  performance,  signals  to  management 
and  support  elements  that  corrective  action 
must  be  taken  so  that  a  more  desirable  man- 
hours  per  flight  hour  value  can  be  achieved. 

Summary 

In  sununary,  the  purpose  of  this  article  Is 
to  give  agencies  the  beneflt  of  our  findings 
from  our  review  of  the  initial  report,  and 
without  resorting  to  a  cook-book  procedure, 
provide  constructive  guidance  to  assist  the 
agencies  in  a  self -analysis  of  their  manage- 
ment effertivenese  program  so  that  imple- 
menting systems  and  procedxires  may  be 
strenghtened  to  provide  meaningful  reports 
which  reflect  progressive  gains  in  effective- 
ness. In  this  way.  top  management  from  the 
levels  of  the  President,  the  agency  heads  and 
their  major  division  heads  can  get  a  clear 
and  concise  picture  of  the  major  problems 
hindering  effective  accomplishment  of  func- 
tions and  objectives,  validity  of  policies  cur- 
rently in  effect,  actions  needed  to  overcome 
deflclenoiee,  and  the  degree  of  (M^^gress  being 
m.ade  in  resolution  of  the  identified  prob- 
lems. 

Top  management  must  know  how  the  cw- 
ganlzatlon  is  doing.  In  Government,  espe- 
cially, even  the  smallest  agencies  have  to 
know  whether  they  are  merely  marking  time 
or  moving  fast  enough  in  the  right  direction. 
No  manager  in  any  department  or  agency 
can  afford  to  live  In  a  vacuum.  One  that 
claims  he  can  get  by  without  p>erformance 
data,  or  Insists  that  all  possible  improve- 
ments have  already  been  miade,  is  simply  not 
managing.  He  Is  r-sacting.  He  catmot  plan 
without  data — he  oannot  make  sound  deci- 
sions without  data.  That  means  reports.  It 
does  not  mean  unnecessary  reports.  It  does 
not  mean  repiortlng  trivia.  It  does  mean  rele- 
vant repwrts.  It  does  mean  careful  selection 
of  areas,  establishment  of  challenging  but 
realisrtic  goals,  ana  reporting  in  terms  of  a 
small  number  of  meaningful  jjerformancc 
indicators. 

As  stated  earlier,  a  good  start  has  been 
made  In  Implementation  of  the  management 
effectiveness  program.  With  continuation  of 
the  enthusiastic  and  conscientious  response 
evidenced  thus  far.  It  is  clear  that  progres- 
sive Improvement  can  be  expected  In  subse- 
quent reports  with  resultant  gains  in  Gov- 
ernment-wide management  effectiveness. 
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ETHNIC  HERITAGE  STUDIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson)  .  Under  a  previous  order  ot 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Mktcaijx)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
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like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recogniae 
and  commend  my  colleagues  who  have 
imlted  In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  baaje 
of  "black  studies"  in  our  schools  to  iiv 
clude  the  cultural  heritages  of  all  ethnik 
groups  in  oiar  Nation,  beginning  in  thf 
elementary  schools  and  extendin^r 
throughout  our  secondary  levels.  1 

This  business  of  living  together  beglnB 
very  early  in  life,  if  I  may  be  pennittetl 
to  bring  that  profound  observation  agalo 
to  our  attention,  and  all  who  live  to 
gether  need  to  know  about  each  oth 
in  order  to  relate  harmoniously  in 
heterogeneous  society  such  as  ours.  Thi 
experiences    of   group   interaction    an 
emotional  adjustment  which  most  of  th^ 
people  in  our  coimtry  share  during  thei 
school  years  constitute  some  of  the  mo 
important  influences  in  the  shaping  of 
the  character  of  our  Nation.  Therefore, 
everyone  should  have  the  opportunity, 
beginning   early   in   life,   to   study   and 
learn  about  his  own  heritage  as  well 
the  cultural  heritage  of  all  the  differen 
groups  that  make  up  the  ethnic  fabri 
of  this  great  country. 

There  is  evidence  in  every  section  o: 
our  country  that  many  of  our  schools  ott 
the  college  and  graduate  levels  are  no^)^ 
including  "black  studies"  as  required  oi" 
elective  courses,  and  they  are  endeavor 
ing  to  teach  American  history  as  it  h 
happened  and  as  it  is  continuing  to  hap 
pen — with  the  black  American  more 
perspective.  I  am  sure,  for  the  highe; 
good  of  America,  we  all  hope  this  tren 
will  continue  to  grow  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  for  as  one  black  educator  has  put 
It: 

Teaching   about   the   blacks  in  Amerlcai: 
History  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  relevancy 
It's  a  question  of  survival. 

American  history  in  the  past  made  o; 
the  black  American  a  nonentity.  In  fact 
as  far  as  the  pages  of  American  histor] 
are  concerned,  black  Americans  almosi 
became  invisible  between  the  Recon- 
struction period  and  the  advent  of  th« 
civil  rights  movement  of  the  past  twc 
decades. 

"American  History"  written  without 
naturally  and  factually  including  full 
and  accurate  reference  and  respect  for 
the  evolutionary  involvement  and  the 
unique  unfolding  of  all  of  its  ethnic 
counterparts  makes  the  designation  not 
only  a  misnomer,  but  an  absolute  mock- 
ery. It  otherwise  represents  but  an  elab- 
orate diary  or  chronology  of  activitie.^ 
of  the  favored  majority  whose  emissariesl 
for  self-aggrandizement  wield  the  pen.  j 

History  is  history,  and  American  his-* 
tory  is  American  history,  and  those  who| 
write  it  and  those  who  teach  it  mustj 
"tell  it  like  it  is,"  or  it  is  not  what  it  is] 
said  to  be,  and  everyone  is  the  loser  for| 
It.  I 

There  is  no  black,  red,  brown,  yellow 
or  white  history.  There  is  however  one 
history  of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation 

I  submit  that  courses,  in  "Negro  His- 
tory" and  "black  studies"  have  come 
about  because  of  the  systematic  exclu 
slon  of  blacks  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  and  from  the  books  and 
historical  accounts  of  the  development 
of  our  country;  also  because  of  the  vital 
ly  needed  effort  to  repair  the  resulting 


damage  done  to  the  moral,  social,  and 
economic  fibre  of  the  country. 

However,  the  job  of  restoration  and 
reeducation  can  only  be  partially  done 
on  the  college  and  graduate  level.  There, 
in  sKidition  to  self -enlightenment,  we  can 
at  least  hope  to  provide  specialized 
courses  for  teachers,  who  we  hope  will 
realize  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
and  with  dedication  will  teach,  guide, 
and  direct  our  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  social  studies  curri- 
cula and  history  courses  required  of  every 
child  in  our  public  schools. 

The  children  of  today  are  America's 
hope  for  the  future.  Therefore,  each  child 
must  be  given,  early  in  life,  the  opportu- 
nity to  experience  the  past  through  the 
pages  of  history — truly  recorded.  That 
opportimlty,  hopefully,  will  form  the 
basis  for  a  resulting  privilege — that  of 
experiencing  the  present  in  harmonious 
relations  with  fellow  citizens  and  with 
mutual  respect  for  the  cultural  heritage 
of  each  other,  which  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  past  actually  affords. 

True  knowledge  not  only  Informs  but 
inspires.  Stated  differently,  true  knowl- 
edge of  tl^  past  stimulates  awareness  of 
one's  own  cultural  heritage  and  provides 
a  philosophical  premise  on  which  all 
citizens  can  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
day  in  peace  and  with  respect  for  each 
other.  Herein  lies  a  great  hope  for  great- 
er achievements  in  the  future  for  a 
stronger,  more  creatively  productive, 
and  unified  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  those  of 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  who 
share  this  great  vision  for  our  country 
and  who  previously  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion so  described  and  designed  to  achieve 
this  great  purpose.  In  that  legislation  I 
would  recommend  but  one  change. 

The  title  of  the  bill  presently  reads: 

To  provide  a  program  to  Improve  the  op- 
portunity of  students  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  study  cultural  heritages  of 
the  major  ethnic  groups  in  the  Nation. 

The  change  I  recommend  is  that  the 
word  "all"  be  substituted  for  "the  major" 
in  reference  to  ethnic  groups  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

And  so  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  this  identical  legislation,  ex- 
cept for  the  aforementioned  one-word 
substitution,  and  append  to  my  remarks 
a  full  copy  of  the  bill  with  the  change 
shown  therein  for  others  of  our  col- 
leagues who,  I  trust,  will  join  in  this  pur- 
suit of  happiness  in  America  as  a  realiz- 
able objective  through  education. 

H.R.   7897 
A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to  improve  the 
opportunity  of  students  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  study  cultural  herit- 
ages of  all  ethnic  groups  In  the  Nation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE   EX — ETHNIC   HERITAGE   STUDIES 

"STATEMENT    OP    POLICY 

"Sec.  901.  This  title  Is  enacted  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  heterogeneous  con^Ktsltlon  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  fact  that  In  a  multiethnic 
society  a  greater  understanding  of  the  con- 


tributions of  one's  own  heritage  and  those 
of  one's  fellow  citizens  can  contribute  to  a 
more  harmonious,  patriotic,  and  committed 
pK^ulace.  It  l£  further  enacted  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  aU  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation  sbo\ild  have  an  optportvmlty  to  learn 
about  the  differing  and  unique  contributions 
to  the  national  heritage  made  by  each  ethnic 
group.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist 
schools  and  school  systems  In  affording  each 
of  their  students  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  nature  of  his  own  cultural  herit- 
age, and  those  In  which  be  has  an  Interest, 
and  to  study  the  contributions  of  these  fore- 
bears to  the  Nation. 

"ETHNIC  RXKITAGE  STUDIES  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  903.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  arrange  through  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  educational  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  number  of  ethnic  heritage 
studies  projects,  reflecting  the  readily 
identifiable  ethnic  groups  represented  in  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  Each  such 
project  shall  carry  on  activities  related  to  a 
single  culture  or  regional  group  of  cultures. 

"AXJTHOBIZED    ACTiyiTIES 

"Sec  903.  Each  project  provided  for  under 
this  title  shall— 

"(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which 
deal  with  the  history,  geography,  society, 
economy,  literature,  art,  music,  drama,  lan- 
guage, and  general  culture  of  the  group  with 
which  the  project  is  concerned,  and  the 
contributions  of  that  ethnic  group  to  the 
American  heritage. 

"(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to 
permit  their  use  in  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  throughout  the  Nation,  and 

"(3)  provide  training  for  persons  utilizing 
or  preparing  to  utilize  the  curriculum  mate- 
rials developed  under  this  title. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  arrangements 
which  win  utilize  (1)  the  research  facilities 
and  personnel  of  museums  and  of  colleges 
and  universities,  (2)  the  special  knowledge 
of  etlinlc  groups  in  local  cwnmunities,  and 
(3)  the  expertise  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  teachers. 

"(b)  Poinds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  funding  and  operating  the  projects, 
including  the  cost  of  research  materials  and 
resources,  tkiademic  consultants,  and  the  cost 
of  training  of  staff  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"AtrrHORESATlON     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  905.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  the  sum  of  $30,000,000." 


AMERICA  OWES  A  DEBT  OF  ORATI- 
TUDE  TO  THE  DEDICATED  AND 
COURAGEOUS  POLICE  OFFICERS 
OF  OUR  NATION 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  more  than  at  any  time 
over  the  past  century,  we  all  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  dedicated  and  cour- 
ageous police  ofiBcers  of  our  Nation. 

For  all  too  long  now,  they  have  been 
the  primary  targets  of  the  law  violators 
and  the  subversives.  And  more  and  more, 
they  are  being  required  to  perform  their 
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jobs  in  an  atmosphere  of  growing  hos- 
tility from  all  segments  of  American 
society.  Unfortunately,  there  is  wide- 
spread conviction  among  many  police- 
men that  they  are  the  unappreciated 
scapegoats  for  society's  ills,  and  that,  if 
they  do  not  stand  up  for  themselves,  no- 
body will  stand  up  for  them. 

Well,  I  Want  to  stand  up  for  them 
today. 

There  is  far  too  little  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  strain  and  assault  under  which 
police  live  and  operate.  Their  work  has 
grown  increasingly  dangerous  over  re- 
cent years.  They  have  been  criticized, 
verbsJly  attacked,  scorned,  termed 
"pigs,"  not  only  by  dissidents,  but  far  too 
often  by  members  of  the  community  who 
ought  to  know  better. 

Given  the  danger  of  their  work,  given 
their  indispensable  importance  to  society, 
they  are  often  seriously  underpaid  and 
all  too  often  are  subjected  to  malicious 
charges  of  "police  brutality." 

In  more  personal  terms,  the  policeman 
is  sm  American  citizen,  a  human  being, 
and  a  man  or  woman  undertaking  a  dlfS- 
cult  professional  career.  The  99.9  percent 
or  more  who  honor  their  oath,  respect 
their  badge  and  uniform,  and  do  credit 
to  their  force  and  to  community  stand- 
ards, vastly  more  than  offset  the  small 
percentage  who  disgrace  themselves  and 
their  fellow  officers  by  committing  crimes 
on  their  own.  A  very  small  fraction  of 
policemen  ever  discredit  the  uniform  or 
misuse  the  public  trust. 

A  policeman  today  Is  a  composite  of 
many  qualities.  He  is  the  most  wanted, 
while  at  the  same  time,  he  would  like  to 
be  the  most  unwanted;  one  of  the  most 
underpaid,  while  expected  to  be  the  most 
honest;  he  must  understand  Intricate 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  even  law- 
yers do  not  imderstand;  he  must  main- 
tain his  composure  while  those  around 
him  are  losing  theirs;  he  must  have  pa- 
tience, courage,  good  temperament  and 
all  the  rest  and,  frankly,  I  do  not  know 
how  he  does  it. 

He  must  settle  differences  between 
warring  individuals  so  each  party  be- 
lieves that  he  won  the  battle.  He  must 
know  how  to  stop  bleeding,  start  breath- 
ing, revive  the  near-dead,  bind  up 
wounds,  splint  broken  bones,  and  act  as 
father  confessor.  He  must  measure  up  to 
the  sternest  standards  of  society. 

If  he  is  polite,  he  is  pegged  as  an  easy 
mark;  if  he  is  hard-nosed,  he  is  called  a 
Fascist;  If  he  is  overly  friendly,  he  is 
"on  the  take";  and  if  he  is  not  friendly, 
he  is  called  discourteous. 

Physically,  a  policeman  must  be  able 
to  subdue  persons  twice  his  size  without 
soiling  the  suspect's  clothing  or  being 
brutal.  If  you  hit  a  policemsin,  he  is  a 
coward.  If  he  hits  you  after  you  boimce 
a  brick  off  his  skull,  he  is  a  bully. 

And  then  when  some  young  punk 
shoves  his  dirty  beard  and  foul  breath 
into  an  ofiBcer's  face  and  calls  him  a 
"Fascist,"  a  "pig,"  or  some  other  abusive 
name,  or  spits  in  his  face,  he  must  con- 
trol his  patience  and  be  able  to  look 
calmly  over  the  head  of  his  antagonist. 

And  after  all  is  said  and  done  about 
cutting  his  pride  and  character  up  into 
little  pieces,  a  policeman's  only  reward  is 
to  know  that  he  stood  tall  through  the 


dull  monotony  and  deadly  danger,  to 
protect  those  persons  who  cherish  hu- 
man life  from  those  who  degrade  it. 

If  we  turn  into  a  nation  that  does  not 
care  about  dignity  and  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  does  not  care  about  the 
brand  of  protection  oiu-  poUce  can  offer, 
then  we  deserve  nobody's  sympathy. 

The  debt  and  obligation  that  all  law- 
abiding  Americans  owe  their  poUcemen 
is  one  that  we  can  only  partially  pay  by 
giving  them  our  continuous  cooperation 
and  good  will. 


WITHHELD  FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  27,  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  Mr.  O'Nkh-l,  took  the 
well  of  the  House  to  sharply  criticize 
the  Nixon  administration  for  withhtrid- 
ing  about  $12  billion  in  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  He  charged  by 
withholding  these  funds  the  President 
is  showing  a  callous  indifference  to  the 
critical  problems  of  our  cities,  to  the 
high  levels  of  unemployment  and  other 
dtfiBculties  which  currently  plague  the 
ecoiwmy,  and  to  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress. 

In  rising  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  I  certainly  do 
not  propose  to  defend  every  last  penny 
of  appropriations  that  have  been  frozen 
by  the  administration  nor  to  argue  about 
the  complicated  question  of  executive 
authority  to  impound  fimds.  Rather,  my 
purpose  is  to  point  out  that  In  pressing 
this  issue  so  vocally  and  indignantly, 
the  leadership  of  the  other  party  has 
fallen  into  no  small  amount  of  con- 
tradiction, confusion,  and,  I  might  even 
say,  hypocrisy. 

To  begin,  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  complains  with  an  air  of  in- 
credulity that  President  Nixon  "now  re- 
fuses to  spend  this  money  and.  In  effect, 
vetoes  these  important  programs  without 
telling  the  American  people  that  he  has 
done  so.  He  gives  the  appearance  of  sup- 
porting these  vital  projects  and  yet  de- 
stroys them  while  refusing  to  fund  them." 

The  implication  is  that  President 
Nixon  is  engaged  in  some  imprecedented, 
devious  scheme  to  mislead  the  American 
people  about  his  true  intentions.  Yet, 
surely  the  distinguished  gentleman 
knows  that  impounding  of  funds,  right 
or  wrong,  Is  a  practice  of  longstand- 
ing by  Presidents  both  Republican  suid 
Democrat.  In  fact.  President  Roosevelt 
probably  used  this  tool  more  aggres- 
sively than  any  other  President. 

Nor  is  the  $12  billion  being  withheld 
by  the  administration  unprecedented  in 
terms  of  the  amount  involved.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  checked  the  figures  for 
the  last  10  years  and  find  that  as  a  per- 
centage of  Federal  expenditures,  and 
surely  this  is  the  most  relevant  figure  for 
the  purposes  of  comparison.  President 
Nixon  is  withholding  no  more  money  than 
did  his  Democratic  predecessors.  Yet,  I 
recall  hearing  no  cries  of  Executive  usur- 
pation when  President  Kennedy  withheld 
fimds  amounting  to  6  percent  of  the 


Federal  expenditures  in  1962  or  when 
President  Johnson  withheld  funds 
amounting  to  6.7  percent  of  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1967.  I  Include  a 
chart  indicating  funds  imix>unded  both 
in  dollar  amounts  and  as  a  percentage 
of  overall  expenditures  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  think  it  dear- 
ly indicates  that  President  Nixon  is  do- 
ing nothing  so  unprecedented  or  mis- 
leading as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
would  have  us  believe : 


Year 


Expend!-        Funds 
tures     witlihatd 
(billions)    (billions)        Percent 


1962 (106.8  J6.5  6.07 

1963 111.3  4.5  4.04 

1964 118.5  4.2  3.50 

1965.. 118.4  5.6  4.70 

1966 134.6  8.7  6.50 

1967 158.2  10.6  6.70 

1968 178.8  9.9  5.02 

1969 184.5  9.6  5.60 

1970 196.6  11.5  5.80 

1971 212.8  its  5.40 

Average 5. 43 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  veil  the  par- 
tisan motivations  behind  this  attack  on 
the  administration,  the  other  party  has 
loudly  championed  the  needs  of  oui"  de- 
caying urban  centers,  implying  that 
withholding  the  $12  billion  is  a  direct 
blow  to  efforts  to  find  solutions.  The 
gentleman  said : 

There  is  not  a  person  In  the  country  that 
does  not  acknowledge  the  fact  that  our  cities 
desperately  need  help,  and  if  they  are  net 
helped  soon,  life  in  our  urban  centers  will 
become  unbearable  and  the  cities  will — In 
our  lifetime — fall  .  .  .  (yet)  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  withheld  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  funds  for  the  cities. 

The  clear  implication  is  that  by  with- 
holding these  fimds,  the  President  is 
clearly  indicating  that  his  priorities  are 
badly  out  of  line  with  the  needs  of 
troubled  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had  occasion 
to  read  a  document  published  by  the  Ur- 
ban CoaUtion  entitled  "Counterbudget." 
I  think  there  can  be  little  dispute  that 
the  Urban  Coalition  is  one  of  the  major 
spokesmen  for  the  needs  of  urban  Amer- 
ica and  that  Counterbudget  is  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  documents  available 
on  how  the  priorities  of  the  Federal  (jov- 
ernment  could  be  reordered  to  more  fully 
refiect  urban  needs.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
much  in  that  document  with  which  I  dis- 
agree, but  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  it  expresses  quite  well  the  viewixiint 
and  priorities  of  those  who  champion 
urban  interests. 

I  found  it  interesting  to  note  that  the 
authors  of  this  document  did  not  simply 
cry  for  a  reordering  of  national  pri- 
orities in  the  usual,  vague,  rhetorical 
manner,  but  identified  specific  areas  of 
expenditure  in  which  substantial  reduc- 
tions might  be  made  in  order  to  obtain 
additional  revenues  for  higher  priority 
programs  in  other  areas.  In  particular, 
they  singled  out  the  following  "low 
priority"  areas:  mlUtary  and  defense; 
agricultural  subsidies;  maritime  subsi- 
dies; public  works  on  inland  waterways; 
impacted  aid — education;  highways; 
and  space. 

Now  what  is  striking  about  this  Ust  is 
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that  almost  81  percent  of  the  funds  cur- 
rently being  withheld  are  for  programs 
in  these  areas.  Thus,  we  get  the  strange 
anomaly  of  the  leadership  of  the  other 
party  demanding,  in  the  name  of  urbani 
America,  immediate  expenditure  o{ 
funds.  61  percent  of  which  have  been 
identified  by  the  leading  pro-urban  lobby 
as  of  "low  priority"  for  urban  needs. 

In  pointing  this  out,  I  am  not  siiggest- 
ing  that  the  Counterbudget  has  the  final 
word  on  urban  priorities,  but  I  thin!< 
these  figiires  indicate  that  the  banner  of 
urban  needs  under  which  the  Democratiq 
leadership  has  loudly  marched  in  thiq 
latest  attack  on  the  administration  is  a 
pretty  transparent  banner  indeed.  I  asK 
that  the  following  chart,  demonstratinf 
the  amount  of  money  being  withheld  lE 
areas  identified  by  Counterbudget  as  be 
Ing  of  "low  priority"  for  urban  needs  b<i 
Included  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 


Counterbudgtt  "low 
priority"  profram 


Amount 

currently 

being 

withheld 

(millions) 


Percer  1 


Military  and  deienM 

Firm  subsidy — 

H^aritime  subsidy 

Intend  wjterwjy  public  worVt. 

Impacted  aid  (educrtion) 

Hi^wiy* 

SIMM 

Total 


$1,S27 
46 
109 
57 
10 
6,071 
20 


7,840 


61.6! 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  furthei 
asserts  that  the  impounded  funds  shouK 
be  spent  to  reAice  current  economic 
slack  and  unemplojnnent.  I  would  cer» 
tainly  agree  with  the  gentleman  tha^ 
when  we  are  faced  with  economic  cont 
ditions  like  those  at  present,  there  i| 
need  for  a  fiscally  stimulative  budgeti. 
But  I  would  aJso  contend  that  there  i$ 
need  for  fiscal  discipline,  and  that  tht 
notion  of  a  balanced  full-employment 
budget  is  the  best  way  to  reconcile  thesf 
two  needs. 

In  his  budget  message.  President  Nixoiii 
stressed  that  his  administration  ha« 
adopted  "the  idea  of  a  full-employment 
budget  in  which  spending  does  not  exf 
ceed  the  revenues  the  economy  coiul^ 
generate  under  the  existing  tax  systeii 
at  full  empioyment."  This  full  employ.- 
ment  balance  provides  a  convenient 
measure  of  whether  further  spending  or 
more  restraint  is  needed  at  any  particu- 
lar  time.  It  also  provides  a  good  benchi- 
mark  for  determining  whether  fimd^ 
withheld  by  the  executive  can  be  justi[- 
fied  in  terms  of  their  impact  mi  fiscal 
policy.  If  spending  is  already  at  the  full(- 
emplojrment  budget  leveil,  the  case  cati 
be  made,  I  think,  for  withholding  fun " 
in  order  that  an  inflationary  full-e: 
ployment  budget  deficit  is  not  incurr 
At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  nmning 
full-employment  budget  surplus  in  a  tii 
of  slack  and  unemployment,  the  wit 
holding  of  funds  that  could  bring  spen 
ing  up  to  the  fufll -employment  balan< 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  Justi 
from  a  fiscal  point  of  viefw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  early  sixties 
economy  was  in  much  the  same  conditioh 
in  which  we  find  it  today :  in  both  sltua  - 
tions,  economic  conditions  clearly  Indi- 
cated need  for  a  full-emplosmient  balanc  z 


in  order  to  provide  fiscal  stimulus.  The 
following  chart  compares  the  Kennedy 
and  Nixon  administratton's  poilicles  in 
terms  of  spending  and  the  full-employ- 
ment budget.  It  clearly  indicates  that 
President  Nixon  has  withheld  funds  that 
if  spent  would  throw  the  full-employ- 
ment budget  far  Into  deficit.  I  find  it  In- 
tereeting  to  note  that  fimds  withheld 
by  President  Kennedy  came  at  a  time 
when  there  was  both  considerable  eco- 
nomic slack  and  a  high  fuU-employment 
surplus.  Therefore,  if  we  accept  the  no- 
tion that  spending  ought  to  equal  the 
full-employment  balance,  his  failure  to 
spend  available  appropriations  had  much 
less  fiscal  Justification.  Of  course,  we 
heard  nothing  from  the  other  party  then 
on  how  impounding  fimds  represented 
callousness  and  indifference  to  imem- 
ployment  and  economic  sluggishness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing chart  be  Included  in  the  Record. 
The  first  column  indicates  the  full  em- 
ployment surplus  for  fiscal  years  1962-64 
and  1970-71.  The  second  indicates  the 
amount  of  fimtte  withheld  by  the  execu- 
tive as  of  June  in  which  the  year  ended. 
The  third  coJumn  indicates  the  amount 
that  could  have  justifiably  been  with- 
held in  order  not  to  exceed  the  full- 
employment  balance.  And  the  final  col- 
umn indicates  the  percentage  of  fimds 
withheld  that  could  be  justified  on  fiscal 
grounds ;  that  is,  column  three  as  a  per- 
centage of  coltmin  two.  The  dear  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Nixon  administration 
is  on  much  more  solid  fiscal  basis  in  its 
spending  policy. 

In  making  this  point,  I  in  no  way  mean 
to  imply  that  in  order  to  maintain  a 
full-employment  balance,  the  executive 
has  the  arbitrary  right  to  impound  fimds. 
But  if  there  is  indeed  authority  to  with- 
hold funds,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  long- 
standing practice,  then  fiscal  considera- 
tions are  important. 

The  chart  clear4y  shows  that  most  of 
the  funds — 82  percent  and  100  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  1971— withheld 
by  the  Nixon  administration  indicate 
clear  fiscal  considerations.  The  same  can- 
not be  said  for  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration in  1962,  for  example,  in  which 
only  2  percent  of  the  funds  withheld 
could  have  been  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  their  release  would  have  thrown 
the  budget  into  a  full-employment 
deficit. 


being  frozen  have  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  city  budgets.  The  three  major  pro- 
grams which  are  oriented  to  urban 
needs— model  cities,  pubUc  housing,  and 
water  and  sewer  grants — amount  to  only 
12  percent  of  the  total.  And  of  tWs,  $942 
million  is  for  public  housing  which  la 
funded  through  a  separate  housing  au- 
thority not  usually  included  In  the  cities 
operating  budget,  and  another  $200  is 
for  long-term  facilities.  But  the  real  fis- 
cal crisis  in  our  cities  today  Is  the  fact 
that  day-to-day  operating  expenses  for 
schools,  police,  fire,  sanitary,  and  the  like 
cannot  be  met.  It  is  in  this  area  that  rev- 
enue-sharing money  Is  most  critically 
needed.  As  with  so  many  other  proposed 
"alternative"  to  general  revenue  sharing, 
the  release  of  currently  impounded  funds 
would  not  bring  relief  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mh-ler)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Fifty-one  years  ago,  102,128  cases  of 
smallix>x  and  498  deaths  from  smallpox 
were  reported  in  the  United  States.  Due 
to  the  advEincement  of  medical  technol- 
ogy not  a  single  case  has  been  reported 
in  the  United  States  since  1949. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Funds 
with- 
held 

Full- 

in  excess 

employ- 

Funds 

of  full- 

ment 

with- 

empJoy- 

(3)  as 

surplus 

held 

ment 

percent 

Year 

(billions) 

(billions) 

balance 

of  (2) 

1962 

2.4 

6.5 

4.1 

63 

1963 

4.4 

4.5 

.1 

2 

1964 

2.1 

4.2 

2.1 

50 

1970 

2.1 

11.5 

9.4 

82 

1971 

0 

12.8 

12.8 

100 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  charged  that  rather 
than  promising  $5  billion  in  revenue- 
sharing  tomorrow  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  cities,  the  President  should 
release  the  impounded  $12  billion  today. 
Yet,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  funds 
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AMERICAN  VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengkl)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  <»nsideration  of  foreign  assistance 
programs,  one  type  of  aid  is  frequently 
overlooked:  the  efforts  of  many  Ameri- 
can voluntary  organizations  in  carrying 
out  humanitarian  projects  overseas  pre- 
ceded the  Federal  Government's  efforts, 
which  are  generally  dated  from  the  time 
of  World  War  n. 

As  is  apparent,  the  needs  of  our  fellow 
nations  are  varierd — needs  rooted  in  eco- 
nomic underdevelopment,  in  the  depriva- 
tions caused  by  natural  disasters,  and  in 
the  disruptions  of  wars — and  the  woric 
of  voluntary  agencies  has  been  struc- 
tured accordingly.  Of  great  interest  is 
that  the  agencies  operate  a  broad  range 
of  programs,  from  agricultural  develop- 
ment, education,  vocational  training,  and 
community  development  to  family  plan- 
ning, health  services,  and  nutrition. 

The  work  of  our  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  meeting  the  needs  in  these  areas 
not  only  makes  available  to  the  recipi- 
ent countries  our  more  abundant  re- 
sources but  also  makes  manifest  the  con- 
cern of  individual  American  citizens  for 
other  peoples  of  the  world.  Representing 
the  interest  and  support  of  millions  of 
Americans,  these  organizations  include 
the  overseas  arms  of  major  religious 
groups  as  well  as  other  programs  such 
as  CARE  and  Project  Hope. 

On  May  14  of  this  year,  the  Advisory 


Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
completes  25  years  of  service  as  an  in- 
termediary between  voluntary  aid  agen- 
cies and  the  U.S.  Govwnment.  On 
April  7.  I  introduced  House  Ccmcurrent 
Resolution  264,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  American  volun- 
tary aid  agencies  be  commended  for  their 
humanitarian  efforts  to  relieve  distress 
and  to  create  a  better  life  for  less  for- 
tunate peoples  of  other  nations.  The  res- 
<riuticn  also  urges  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  10,  1971,  as 
"Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week."  It  is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  act  favorably  on 
the  resolution,  thus  recognizing  the  ex- 
cellent work  and  the  dedication  of  many 
Americans  in  making  voluntary  foreign 
assistfuice  possible. 


STOP  ILLEGAL  DRUG  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
maxi  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HAMn,TON)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentatives Rangel,  Dellttms,  and  I  have 
been  jmned  by  61  of  our  colleagues  m 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  7821,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  economic  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  which  do  not  act  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  enter- 
ing the  United  States. 

If  heroin  was  produced  in  ttils  coun- 
try, we  could  take  those  measures  neces- 
sary to  shut  off  the  source  of  the  narcot- 
ic. But  the  opium  poppy,  the  plant  from 
which  heroin  is  made,  is  not  grown  In 
the  United  States.  An  estimated  40  tons 
of  heroin  Is  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  each  year.  This  heroin  comes 
from  opium  grown  in  the  Middle  East. 
Mexico,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Far 
East.  The  more  than  100.000  Turkish 
farmers  engaged  in  poppy  growing  will 
be  harvesting  another  crop  in  a  month  or 
so. 

To  avert  disaster  we  must  find  ways 
to  choke  off  at  the  source  the  Illicit  flow 
of  narcotics. 

A  halt  in  our  economic  assistance  to 
some  foreign  governments  can  be  an  ef- 
fective tool  in  halting  the  flow  of  illegal 
narcotics.  The  very  nations  that  have 
failed  to  stop  the  Ulegal  traffic  of  nar- 
cotics across  their  boundaries  into  the 
United  States  are  major  recipients  of 
our  aid. 

Need  for  this  legislation  according  to 
a  top  American  narcotics  agent: 

We're  dealing  with  an  epidemic. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  more  than 
200.000  narcotics  addicts,  with  the  num- 
ber constantly  growing.  The  price  of  ad- 
diction to  hard  drugs  is  staggering.  In 
terms  of  health,  drug  abuse  is  the  major 
cause  of  death  in  New  York  City  for 
those  in  the  15  to  35  age  category.  In 
terras  of  thefts,  the  Justice  Department 
estimates  that  approximately  $1.5  billion 
was  stolen  in  1969  to  p>ay  for  the  hard 
drugs  used  by  addicts. 

If  we  accept  this  figure,  it  is  more  than 
10  times  the  $135  million  the  Federal 
CSovemment  will  spend  in  1971  to  com- 
bat all  forms  of  drug  abuse.  The  cost  of 
crime  related  to  illegal  hard  drugs  even 


exceeds  the  cost  of  all  forms  oif  Federal 
law  enforcement:  the  Federal  courts  and 
prisons,  the  F^I,  and  all  activities  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

Drug  addlcticHi  Is  estimated  to  cause 
half  of  the  crimes  committed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  District  of  CJOlumbia  Government 
has  found  that,  only  four  blocks  from  the 
White  House,  36  perc^it  of  all  yoimg 
men  between  20  and  24  are  heroin 
addicts. 


imtcnvKKSSs  or  present  v.b. 

EFFORTS 
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The  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Naatwtics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment, John  Ingersoll,  has  pcrinted 
out  that  the  only  limitation  on  the  smug- 
gling of  illegal  narcotics  into  this  country 
is  the  imagination  of  the  smuggler.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are  32.000 
places  on  a  freighter  where  drugs  could  be 
hidden.  Similarly,  there  are  about  220 
million  people  passing  through  our  ports 
each  year,  hopelessly  more  than  the 
nimiber  of  customs  agents  hired  to  in- 
spect their  baggage. 

In  1970,  3,383  pounds  of  opium  were 
seized  compared  with  290  poimds  in  1969. 
Yet,  these  are  tiny  amounts  when  match- 
ed agaiinst  the  40  tons  estimated  to  be 
entering  the  country  each  year,  smug- 
gled in  everything  from  ski  poles  to  the 
official  diplomatic  mall. 

It  is  clear  that  increased  narcotics  £md 
customs  personnel,  no  matter  how  effi- 
cient will  not  be  able  to  stem  totally  the 
flow  of  illicit  heroin  into  our  country. 
Harvey  WeUman,  special  assistant  for 
narcotics  matters  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  recently  said  that  even  with  the 
most  effective  law  enforcement  program 
conceivable,  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
illegal  drug  traffic  could  be  stoi>ped. 
EPrEcnvENEss  or  otternationai.  control 

EFFORTS 

If  the  drug  import  problem  is  beyond 
the  control  of  our  own  law  enforcement 
agencies,  what  of  international  control 
efforts? 

Coimtries  which  legsdly  produce  raw 
narcotics  are  obliged  to  keep  the  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Board,  a  part 
of  the  United  Nations,  informed  of  esti- 
mated production  and  stockpiles.  The 
Board  also  keeps  close  tabs  on  legal  re- 
quirements throughout  the  world.  When 
production  exceeds  demand,  the  Board  Is 
supposed  to  negotiate  cutbacks  with  the 
producing  countries  involved. 

Valuable  though  all  this  may  be,  it 
does  nothing  to  touch  the  vast  illegal 
narcotics  production.  This  production, 
according  to  the  INCB,  is  extensive  and 
amounted  to  some  1,200  tons  in  1965. 

Though  the  UJJ.  agencies  may  have 
done  go(xi  work,  they  are  powerless.  The 
UJf .  is  no  more  than  a  collection  of  di- 
verse governments.  Despite  cajoling, 
nudging,  and  snapping  by  the  UJ^.,  it  is 
upon  individual  governments  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  cutting  back  narcotics 
production  primarily  falls. 

EFFECnVKNBSS    OF   OTH^    COUNTRIES'    CONTROL 
EFFORTS 

A  quick  rundown  of  the  major  opiiun- 
producing  countries'  efforts  to  control 
illicit  production  and  export  does  not 


leave  much  grounds  for  optimism  con- 
cerning their  aWlity  to  stop  the  drug  flow 
unassisted. 

Turkey :  Turkey  is  the  source  of  about 
80  percent  of  the  opium  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  Turkish  oiMum  farmer 
must  sell  his  legal  output  to  the  (3ovem- 
ment.  For  whatever  he  can  divert  and 
sell  to  the  illegal  buyers,  however,  he 
gets  about  three  times  the  legal  rate.  Ef- 
forts to  wipe  out  this  Ulegal  production 
are  proceeding  slowly,  but  have  become 
bogged  down  in  internal  politics,  accord- 
ing to  John  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the 
BNDD. 

Iran:  Hand  in  hand  with  a  new  crack- 
down on  smuggling,  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment recently  permitted  peasants  to 
start  opium  production  again  after  a  13- 
year  ban.  Foreign  critics  argue  that,  de- 
spite Iran's  good  Intoitions,  a  substan- 
tial amount  will  seep  away  onto  the  il- 
legal market. 

Mexico :  The  Mexican  Government  has 
pledged  itself  to  eliminate  opium  crops 
and  cut  back  the  narcotics  flow  into  the 
United  States.  But  these  good  intentions 
have  gotten  snarled  in  bureaucracy  and 
politics.  So  far  there  has  been  no  sig- 
niflcant  decline  in  drug  traffic  across  the 
border. 

Southeast  Asia:  Burma,  Laos,  and 
Thailand  grow  the  bulk  of  the  opium 
crop  which  comes  out  of  this  area  each 
year.  In  Burma  the  Government  is  In- 
capeJsle  of  halting  production,  while  in 
Laos  the  army  is  engaged  in  the  opium 
traffic  and  the  air  force  helps  transport 
the  crop.  The  Thai  (jtovemment,  accord- 
ing to  a  U.S.  report,  is  "alive  to  the  prob- 
lem." a  response  many  deceased  New 
York  junkies  would  fail  to  appreciate. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  a  UJ3. 
narcotics  agent  that: 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  being  nice  guys 
arotind  the  world.  This  problem  Is  too  seri- 
ous. 

WHY     ACTION    BT     CONGRESS? 

It  is  possible,  given  a  determined  gov- 
ernment, to  control  the  growth  of  the 
opium  ixjppy  closely  enough  so  that  prac- 
tically no  opium  seeps  into  the  illegal 
trade.  India  is  a  case  in  point,  with  its 
strict  licensing  system  and  severe  pun- 
ishment provisions  for  violators. 

If  the  United  States  made  it  known 
that  we  Intend  to  stop  giving  economic 
assistance  to  nations  that  fall  to  exer- 
cise adequate  controls  over  illegal  drug 
production,  those  nations  would  Institute 
effective  drug  control  measures.  In  Tur- 
key alone  we  are  giving  each  year  more 
than  10  times  as  much  in  economic  as- 
sistance as  the  total  value  of  the  legal 
and  illegal  opium  crop  produced. 

If  the  deterrent  Is  to  be  credible,  it 
caimot  be  left  to  the  President  to  in- 
voke. Congress  has  written  a  plethora  of 
laws  of  this  kind  in  the  past,  leaving  their 
application  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. They  just  have  not  been  used, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  expect 
a  different  result  in  this  case.  The  cul- 
prit governments  have  long  since  con- 
cluded that  our  executive  branch  lacks 
the  will  to  invoke  any  realistic  sanctions 
against  the  drug  traffic. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  take  action  on  its  own  right. 
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Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  empowers  the  Comptroller  Genj- 
eral,  as  an  agent  of  the  Congress,  to  maUe 
an  annual  determination  as  to  which  for  - 
eign  goverrmients  have  failed  to  take  ap  - 
propriate  steps  to  stop  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics from  their  coimtries  into  thje 
United  States. 

Should  he  determine  that  a  given  govj- 
emment  has  failed  to  take  such  steps,  he 
would  notify  Congress  and,  after  90  dayn, 
no  further  foreign  assistance  would  be 
available  to  the  government  in  question. 

Following  the  determination  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  if  the  Presidei^t 
finds  that  the  goverxmient  in  questioh 
has  subsequently  taken  steps  to  curb  th  e 
flow  or  if  he  finds  that  the  overriding 
national  interest  requires  that  foreigi 
aid  be  continued,  he  may  ask  Congress  tp 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Congres  s 
must  concur  in  his  request  in  order  fop 
a  waiver  to  be  efifected. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Presiderit 
to  utilize  such  agencies  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  assist  foreign  countries  ii 
their  efforts  to  curb  the  flow  of  narcotic 

Currently  no  one  has  authority  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  curtail  ai  1 
because  of  illicit  drug  imports.  I  believ^ 
this  bill,  which  leaves  the  final  decision 
on  termination  of  foreign  aid  to  the  Con 
gress  instead  of  to  the  President,  vests 
this  authority  in  the  most  appropriatJB 
place. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tough  bill,  but  sb 
is  the  problem  with  which  it  deals.  Sine  J 
the  cause  of  drug  addiction  comes  from 
beyond  our  borders,  so  must  the  cure.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  such  blimt  prompt- 
ing as  aid  termination  is  necessary,  but 
the  extent  of  drug  addiction  is  even  morp 
unfortunate. 

A  list  of  cosponsors  follows : 
C0SPON80118 

Bella  S.  Abzug  of  New  Tork. 

Brock  Adams  of  Washington. 

Herman  Badlllo  of  New  Yorls. 

Walter  S.  Baring  of  Nevada. 

Alpbonzo  Bell  of  California. 

Frank  J.  Brajsoo  of  New  York. 

James  A.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Shirley  Chlsholm  of  New  Tork. 

WllHsin  Clay  of  Mlsaourl. 

James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire. 

Oeorge  W.  CbUlns  of  Illinois. 

John  Conyers,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

Bonald  V.  Dellvmis  of  California. 

Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

John  D.  Dlngell  of  Michigan. 

Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  of  New  York. 

Marvin  L.  Each  of  Michigan. 

Walter  Fauntroy  of  the  District  of  Oo^ 
liunbla. 

James  O.  F*ulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Nick  Gallflanakls  of  North  Carolina. 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sam  Gibbons  of  Florida. 

Kenneth  J.  Gray  of  nilnolB. 

Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton  of  Indiana. 

Michael  Harrington  of  Massachiisetts. 

Augvist  F.  Hawkins  of  California. 

Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

HemTT  Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey. 

David   N.   Henderson   of  North   Carolina. 

Elwood  Hlllls  of  Indiana. 

Lawrence  J.  Hogan  of  Maryland. 

Frank  Horton  of  New  York. 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr..  of  Indiana. 

William  J.  Keating  of  Ohio. 


James  Kee  of  West  Virginia. 

Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  of  Illinois. 

Abner  J.  Mlkva  of  Illinois. 

Patsy  T.  Mink  of  Hawaii. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

WlUlam  S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  N.   C.   Nlz  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  R.  Obey  of  Wisconsin. 

Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 

Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  York. 

Bertram  L.  Podell  of  New  York. 

Richardson  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York. 

John  R.  Rarlck  of  Louisiana. 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

Teno  Roncallo  of  Wyoming. 

Dan  Rostenkowskl  of  nUnols. 

J.  Edward  Roush  of  Indiana. 

William  R.  Roy  of  Kansas. 

Edward  R.  Roybal  of  California. 

Harold  Runnels  of  New  Mexico. 

Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  Michigan. 

William  P.  Ryan  of  New  York. 

F*red  Schwengel  of  Iowa. 

Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln  of  California. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 

Roger  H.  Zlon  of  Indiana. 


"FREE  CALLEY  NOW,-  SAY  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cal- 
loused sentencing  of  Lieutenant  Calley  to 
life  imprisonment  as  a  result  of  the  ver- 
dict finding  him  guilty  of  premeditated 
murder  shocked  the  consciences  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  has  rekindled  the 
patriotic  spirit.  The  Calley  Incident  may 
have  conveniently  disappeared  from  the 
national  news  scene  but  is  not  being  for- 
gotten in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  people. 

Petitions  and  letters  from  my  constitu- 
ents as  well  as  from  citizens  of  other 
aresis  continue  being  received  by  my  of- 
fices. 

This  week  I  received  petitions  bearing 
signatures  of  9,105  citizens  of  the  metro- 
politan Detroit  area.  The  petition  drive 
was  spearheaded  by  the  following  three 
pro- American,  anti-Communist  groups: 
Breakthrough.  Box  3061.  Detroit,  Mich. 
48231;  Christian  Defense  League.  P.O. 
Box  322,  Madison  Heights.  Mich.  48071; 
and  Greater  Detroit  Student  Anti-Com- 
munist CosQltion.  Other  patriotic  groups 
such  as  Chapter  No.  86  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Eissisted  in  securing 
signatures. 

The  Detroit  petition  demands  not  only 
the  reversal  of  Lieutenant  Calley's  con- 
viction but  also  victory  over  international 
communism  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

In  addition,  I  received  petitions  con- 
taining 7,860  signatures  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  Support  of  Lieutenant  Calley, 
Post  Office  Box  6434,  Odessa,  Tex.  The 
committee  is  comprised  of  the  following 
local  Odessans:  Mr.  H.  D.  Horton,  Mr. 
Ray  Shook,  Mr.  Robert  Prias,  and  Mr. 
Jim  McMillen. 

The  Odessa  committee  felt  that  the 
conviction  of  Lieutenant  Calley  was  un- 
just in  that  it  pimished  him  for  actions 
he  took  whUe  carrying  out  orders  in  the 
line  of  duty.  The  petition  demands  full 
restoration  of  Lieutenant  Calley's  priv- 


ileges and  rank  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

These  petitions  along  with  others  are 
being  forwarded  to  our  President,  who  as 
Lieutenant  Calley's  Commander  in  Chief 
was  responsible  for  convening  the  court 
martial  and  has  the  authority  to  exon- 
erate Lieutenant  Calley. 

I  insert  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald  J. 
Lobsinger,  chairman  of  Breakthrough; 
the  text  of  the  Detroit  petition  to  free 
Lieutenant  Calley ;  the  text  of  the  Odessa 
petition;  and  several  interesting  accounts 
of  implications  arising  from  the  Calley 
case: 

BREAKTHRO'D'Ca, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  21. 1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rakick, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Rakick:  During  the 
past  two  weeks  our  organization,  working  to- 
gether with  the  ChrLstlan  Defense  League 
and  the  Greater  Detroit  Student  Antl-Com- 
munlst  Coalition,  has  circulated  throughout 
the  metropolitan  Detroit  area  petitions  Iden- 
tical to  the  one  enclosed  In  support  of  Lieu- 
tenant William  L.  Calley. 

Within  that  space  of  time  we  have  col- 
lected or  had  returned  to  the  Post  OflBce 
boxes  listed  on  the  petition  a  sum  total  of 
8457  signatures  (as  of  this  date) ,  with  many 
still  to  be  returned,  I  am  certain.  There  is 
no  way  to  determine  how  many  more  have 
been  sent  directly  ahead  to  the  President 
rather  than  to  us  as  an  Intermediary.  The 
signatures  on  this  petition  represent  persons 
of  every  race,  creed,  and  color  and  signers  are 
from  every  area  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

We  ask  you  to  note  that  the  Petition  does 
not  limit  Itself  to  a  mere  defense  of  Lt.  Cal- 
ley, however.  Rather  It  goes  much  further 
than  that.  For  In  addition  to  a  realHrmatlon 
of  "faith  In  our  own  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  Individual  liberty  un- 
der God  upon  which  It  was  founded"  (Point 
#1),  and  the  demand  "that  Lt.  Calley's  con- 
viction be  reversed,  that  he  be  freed  forth- 
with with  all  medals,  honors,  benefits  and 
privileges  restored  and  his  name  thus  cleared 
In  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  soldiers  and  country- 
men" (Point  #2).  the  Petition  calls  upon 
"our  government  officials  (to)  abandon  our 
present  no-wln  policy  In  Vietnam  and  em- 
bark Immediately  upon  a  pro-American 
course  of  decisive  victory  against  Interna- 
tional Communism,  not  only  In  Vietnam  but 
around  the  world." 

Because  of  your  uncompromising  stand  In 
behalf  of  our  country  and  against  Commu- 
nism, we  are  mailing  these  signed  petitions 
to  you — under  separate  cover — and  ask  you 
to  forward  them  to  the  President,  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  after  you  have  made  maximum  use 
of  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  If  you 
so  desire. 

We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
concerning  your  receipt  of  these  petitions 
Just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  to 
our  request,  and  offering  you  every  encour- 
agement to  continue  your  outspoken  resist- 
ance to  the  tyrannical  forces  at  large  In  our 
country,  we  are 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Don  LOBsrNOint. 

Chairman. 


April  29,  1971 
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A  PETrrioN  TO  the  President  of  the  UNrrri) 
States:   Free  LnruTENANT  Calley 

Whereas  those  responsible  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  are  the  leaders  of  the  International 
criminal  Cammunlst  apparatus,  and  more 
particularly  the  Communist  governments  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  North  Vietnam. 

Whereas  the  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
longation of  that  war.  together  with  Its  con- 
sequent rise  In  death  toll  and  other  casualty 
rates,  must  fall  eq\ially  upon  our  own  gov- 
ernmental officials  and  policymakers,  who  In 


their  foolish  attempt  to  co-exist  with  these 
criminals,  have  refused  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
decisive  victory  against  Communist  tyranny, 
terror  and  aggresalon,  not  only  In  Vietnam, 
but  In  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

Whereas  Lieutenant  William  L.  Calley.  Jr., 
was  acting  under  orders  when  he  committed 
the  alleged  "atrocities"  in  My  Lai. 

Whereas  Lt.  Calley's  conviction  for  pre- 
meditated murder  and  sentence  In  this  case 
can  only  abet  the  cause  of  the  enemy  by 
serving  to  demoralize  our  men  In  the  armed 
forces,  encourage  Insubordination  In  their 
ranks  and  thus  contribute  to  the  further  dis- 
integration of  our  nation's  military  defense 
arm. 

Whereas  much  of  the  widespread  publicity 
given  the  alleged  massacre  in  My  Lai  and 
this  particular  c-^urt  martial,  by  Its  very 
nature  and  content.  Is  Intended  to  (1)  de- 
grade our  coimtry  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
(2)  distract  from  or  otherwise  offer  apology 
for  the  systematic  terror  and  far  more  brutsd, 
numeroiis  and  outrageous  crimes  of  the  Com- 
munists (3)  further  undermine  the  faith  of 
our  young  people  In  particular  in  their  own 
country,  and  (4)  psychologically  disarm  the 
American  people  by  Instilling  them  with  such 
feelings  of  guilt  and  so  weakening  their  will 
to  resist  as  to  render  them  Incapable  of  de- 
fending not  only  their  country,  but  them- 
selves, against  continued  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  without  and  Communist-Inspired 
revolution  from  within  aimed  at  the  achieve- 
ment of  ultimate  Communist  victory  and 
world  conquest. 

We,  the  undersigned: 

( 1 )  Reaffirm  our  faith  In  our  own  country 
and  the  principles  of  freedom  and  individual 
liberty  imder  God  upon  which  It  was 
founded. 

(2)  Demand  that  Lt.  Calley's  conviction  be 
reversed,  that  he  be  freed  forthwith  with  all 
medals,  honors,  benefits  and  privileges  re- 
stored and  his  name  thus  cleared  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow  soldiers  and  countrymen. 

(3)  Demand  that  our  government  officials 
abandon  our  present  No-Win  policy  In  Viet- 
nam and  embark  immediately  upon  a  pro- 
American  course  of  decisive  victory  against 
International  Communism,  not  only  In  Viet- 
nam but  around  the  world. 

(Every  American  citizen  is  eligible  to  sign 
this  petition.  Signed  petition  should  be  re- 
turned to  Post  Office  Box  below  as  soon  as 
possible.) 

Text  op  the  Odessa  Petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  United  States 

Inasmuch  as  Lt.  Wlllllam  Calley  and  thou- 
sands of  other  American  boys  are  being  etsked 
to  defend  our  country  and  endanger  them- 
selves in  a  conflict  that  our  governmental 
leaders  have  never  Intended  to  win: 

We  the  undersigned  protest  the  actions  of 
the  military  court  which  has  "convicted" 
Lt.  Calley  as  a  result  of  the  no-wln,  un- 
declared war  in  Vietnam. 

We  demand  the  full  restoration  of  Lt. 
Calley's  privileges  and  rank  In  the  United 
States  Army. 


Post  began  a  national  campaign  to  raise  the 
appeal  fund  for  Calley. 

The  United  States  never  has  declared  war 
on  Viet  Nam.  Abetting  the  Insane  situation, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3 
refused  11/9/70  to  rule  directly  on  a  Mas- 
sachusetts legislative  move  declaring  the 
Vietnam  war  illegal. 

In  another  litigant  case,  U.S.A.  vs.  Charles 
Robert  Muncaster  (1960)  in  Alabama,  the 
principals  long  have  insisted  that  any 
ROldier-caused  death  under  conditions  as 
they  are  now  (no  lawful  declaration  of  war) 
can  be  classed  as  premeditated  killing.  The 
Calley-My  Lai  murder  conviction  furnishes 
dramatic  corroboration  of  that  charge. 

Why  is  the  U.S.  Army  doing  the  United 
Nations'  fighting  in  Viet  Nam?  The  U.S- 
ratlfled  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  (SEATO), 
part  of  the  United  Nations'  International 
regional  system,  has  entangled  the  U.S-A.  In 
the  U.N.  global  "police  action." 

Consider  the  Convention  of  Genocide 
(treaty) ,  a  U.N.  world  government  noose  not 
yet  tied  on  the  United  States.  During  the 
Calley  trial.  One-Worlders  made  another  ur- 
gent push  to  ram  the  U.N.  Genocide  treaty 
through  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  failed. 

Genocide  Is  defined  in  the  treaty  as  "a 
crime  under  international  law,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  alms  of  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 
and  means  any  of  the  following  acts  com- 
mitted with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  reli- 
gious group  as  such:  a)  Killing  members  of 
the  group;"  . . .  etc. 

Killing  either  soldiers  or  civilians  can  be 
a  Genocide  crime.  Had  the  Genocide  treaty 
been  in  force  with  the  United  States  as  a 
contracting  party,  Calley  probably  could 
have  been  charged  before  a  world  court  with 
the  crime  of  Genocide.  A  signed  treaty  was 
lacking.  The  kill  was  defined  by  a  U.S.  mUl- 
tary  Jury  as  a  crime  of  murder. 

The  My  Lai  scandal  began  as  a  research 
study  funded  by  a  tax-exempt  foundation, 
the  Stern  Family  Fund  headed  by  Philip 
Stern,  an  heir  to  the  Sears-Roebuck  fortune. 
For  more  My  Lais  under  the  Genocide  Treaty 
with  convictions  and  punishments,  all  that 
would  be  needed  would  be  international  re- 
search teams  to  dig  up  charges  against 
soldiers  fighting  in  the  line  of  duty. 

If  universally  signed,  the  terms  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  could  politically  disarm 
every  nation  on  earth,  neutralizing  armies, 
leaving  citizens  unprotected  against  the 
United  Nations  "police  force."  Remember  its 
bloody  slaughterings. 

Was  Lt.  Calley  marked  to  become  the  first 
American  soldier  convicted  under  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty?  If  so,  what  impairment  would 
wreck  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Services? 

Did  Mis-timing  (treaty  not  yet  signed  by 
the  United  States)  cause  the  My  Lai  Incident 
to  backfire? 


(From  the  Metro  News,  Apr.   13,   1971] 

Mylai  Hints  Genocide  Trap 

(By  Jo  Hindman) 

William  Calley,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  charged 
with  premeditated  murder,  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  3/31/71  for  the  killing 
of  22  alleged  Vietnamese  civilians  in  My  Lai 
in  1968.  At  the  time,  he  was  fighting,  not  in 
defense  of  his  country,  but  for  United  Na- 
tions' purposes  in  Viet  Nam. 

It  is  apparent  how  that  sort  of  verdict  can 
damage  the  morale  within  the  Army  and  re- 
cruitment to  keep  up  Army  strength  in  the 
future. 

Public  revulsion  was  Instant.  Draft  board 
members  resigned  around  the  nation  pro- 
testing the  conviction.  An  American  Legion 


[From  the  PI-PO  News  of  Los  Angeles, 

February  1971] 

Who  Is  To  Say? 

(By  George  Putnam) 

Decent  Americans  do  not  condone  killing — 
least  of  all,  women  and  children.  But  the 
question  must  be  asked — who  put  Vietnam- 
ese women  and  children  In  the  front  lines? 
Who  put  them  there?  Which  government 
Is  it  that  uses  as  part  and  parcel  of  Its 
official  policy,  the  terrorlzatlon  of  men, 
women  and  children — their  own  civilians — 
imtll  they  are  stomped  Into  submission? 
Which  government  Is  It  that  moves  Into 
the  hamlets  of  Vietnam,  killing,  beheading, 
torturing,  raping,  murdering  Its  own  people? 

How  many  courtmartlals  have  been  held  to 
seek  out  the  guilty  in  the  massacre  of  thou- 
sands at  the  old  capital  city  of  Hue?  These 
questions  must  be  asked  In  weighing  the 
American  Grs  presence  In  Vietnam — not  as 


aggressor,  but  as  the  protector  of  the  free- 
dom loving  people. 

It  Is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  the  trag- 
edy of  Lieutenant  William  Calley  at  My  Lai 
results  from  the  fact  that  he  was  placed  In 
a  war  setting,  where  the  first  rule  learned 
is— klU  or  be  killed,  and  where  man  Is  re- 
duced to  the  least  common  denominator — a 
fearsome  struggle  for  his  very  survival. 

Lieutenant  Calley  Is  the  end  product  of 
a  system  that  molds  a  civilian  Into  a  fight- 
er— who  learns  not  to  question  the  com- 
mand, but  to  follow  It  under  any  and  all 
circumstances.  And  frcwi  the  very  moment 
the  rifle  and  the  bayonet  is  placed  In  his 
hands,  he  knows  that  It  Is  all  that  stands 
between  him  and  death 

And  then  he  is  sent  to  a  far-off  land  to 
fight  a  war  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
win — against  an  enemy  that  is  determined  to 
win.  And  he  Is  subjected  to  a  guerrilla  type 
war  unlike  any  ever  faced  by  Americans  be- 
fore. And  in  the  words  of  his  squad  com- 
mander, the  enemy  is  a  faceless  man,  woman 
or  child — each  and  all  capable    of  killing. 

Who  Is  to  say  where  the  responsibility  lies? 
Is  it  with  the  bombardier,  dropping  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  bombs  on  villages  bek)w, 
killing  men,  women  and  children?  Is  It  with 
the  fighter  pilot,  strafing  them  to  death?  Is 
it  with  the  one  who  scatters  napalm,  burn- 
ing them  to  death?  Is  It  the  helicopter  crew 
with  deadly  rockets?  Or  is  It  the  foot  soldier 
with  the  rifle,  who  must  look  the  enemy 
straight  in  the  eye  before  he  pulls  the 
trigger? 

Who  Is  to  say  which  Is  the  most  deadly? 
Which  Is  Just  or  unjust?  Which  Is  without 
conscience? 

This  reporter  has  walked  along  bunkers 
where  dead  Japanese  lay  burled  by  our 
bombs  in  Guadalcanal  and  Saipan  and 
Guam— walked  through  the  blocks  of  blasted 
ruins  in  Germany,  with  civilians  by  the  thou- 
sands buried  there — saw  the  horrible  deva- 
station of  England,  with  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish killed  by  the  Nazi  bombs,  women  and 
children  as  well — civilians  burned  to  death 
in  the  blasts  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki — 
hundreds  buried  in  the  hollows  of  the  good 
ship  Arizona  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Yes,  who  18  to  say  which  Is  the  most  d«v- 
astatlng  act  of  war? 

Lieutenant  William  Calley  was  sent  to  do 
a  job — our  Job.  He  made  the  decision  to  kill 
on  the  spot  at  the  moment.  He  said  It  was 
his  men — or  the  enemy.  And  yet,  Calley  now 
stands  alone  as  the  number  one  villain  in 
this  miserable,  dirty,  no  win  war. 

Is  Lieutenant  WUllam  Calley  on  trial  only 
as  an  Individual — or  Is  he  on  trial  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  antl-mllltarlsm  that  Is  simply  con- 
vulsing this  nation? 

And  all  but  lost  in  the  world's  conscience, 
as  It  pribes  deeper  and  deeper  to  expose 
America's  Jugular — is  the  horrible  treachery 
of  the  North  Vietnamese— the  Communists, 
the  Viet  Cong.  All  but  lost  is  the  fact  that 
it  Is  the  Communists  who  invaded  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand.  And  that  Ameri- 
cans like  Lieutenant  Calley  were  sent  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  long  for  freedom,  because 
they  asked  for  help. 

Tet  now,  we  are  being  held  up  to  scorn 
and  ridicule  in  this  incredible  era  of  upslde- 
downism — that's  what  it  is,  upsidedownlsm — 
where  too  often  the  innocent  U  guilty  and 
the  guilty  Is  Innocent — the  liberator  Is  la- 
beled the  oppressor,  and  the  oppressor  is 
called  the  liberator. 

But  overshadowing  all  this  Is  the  unchal- 
lenged fact  that  wars — once  Joined — wars  are 
to  be  won.  And  the  quicker  wars  are  won,  the 
fewer  the  complications,  the  less  enervating, 
the  sooner  the  return  to  that  state  of  nor- 
malcy that  we  choose  to  call  peace. 

We  say,  you  and  I,  that  we  could  not  pull 
the  trigger  on  a  woman  or  child.  But  you  see, 
we  did  not  stand  beside  Calley  and  his  troops. 
We  did  not  witness  our  fellow  soldiers  blown 
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to  hell  by  women,  and  grenade-laden  chil- 
dren, driven  against  o\ir  troops  by  their  men. 

Each  of  Galley's  men  thought  that  ie 
would  never  come  back  alive.  And  each  wis 
reduced  to  that  least  cominon  denomlnatok', 
kill  or  be  killed,  live  or  die.  ' 

But  tragic  as  Lieutenant  Galley's  story  ik. 
should  we  not  be  equally  concerned  wlii 
some  of  the  iMtsader  Implications?  Is  the^e 
a  concerned  efTort  to  destroy  the  morale  0f 
every  fighting  man  who  represents  us,  ajn 
obvious  effort  to  emasculate  oiu-  governmeiit 
at  home,  a  planned  conspiracy  to  destroy  this 
naUon — from  the  President  to  the  school  kit 
a  mass  all-out  effort  to  make  the  finest,  kind- 
est.  most  generous  nation  in  an  the  hlatojy 
of  the  world  appear  to  be  self-seeking,  and 
bloodthirsty,  and  Imperlallstlcally  aggreaslva? 

Now  tragically,  too  large  a  segment  of 
America  Is  beginning  to  believe  all  this  ai^ 
to  accept  this  myth  as  fact.  And  there  afl- 
pears  to  be  a  horrible  masochistic  desire  o*i 
the  part  of  a  segment  of  our  Senate,  ai^ 
Congress,  and  InteUectual  establishment  that 
longs  to  see  our  great  country  brought  rlgnt 
down  to  Its  knees.  1 

Lieutenant  William  Galley  and  the  conduit 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  our  Internj- 
tlonal  display  of  weakness,  all  of  this  petty 
potttlcldng  over  such  Issues  as  the  SST,  nai  - 
cotlcs.  crime  and  permissiveness,  the  ant;- 
pollce  activity,  pornography  and  obscenity-T- 
all the  rest — my  friends,  these  are  earmarks 
of  a  tiatlon  decaying  at  Its  very  heart.  And 
a  people  and  a  nation  In  their  death  throvste 
Is  a  very  tragic  thing  to  behold.  ' 

C3od  gave  us  a  magnificent  nation,  thje 
closest  thing  to  a  perfect  dream  in  all  the 
history  of  man.  But  the  good  Lord  also  gave 
us  free  agency — and  the  power  to  destrofr 
ourselves. 


[From  the  Manlon  Porum,  South  Bend.,  Ind ,, 
Apr.  18.  19711  ' 

PSTCHIATaiBT    ANALTZBS    PUBUC    RKACTIOIf   X  J 

Gaixzt  Verdict 
fDr.  David  Crane) 

Dan  MA*noN.  A  prime  topic  for  dlscusslo^ 
among  all  Americans  recently  has  been  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  Lieutenant  Wllll^ 
Galley.  Is  he  a  hero  or  a  scapegoat?  We  ane 
extremely  fortimate  to  have  with  us  a  ma^ 
who  both  observed  the  trial  and  participated 
m  It  as  a  professional  witness.  Our  guest 
today  Is  Dr.  David  Crane,  who  Is  both  b 
psychiatrist  and  an  attorney.  He  is  also  % 
veteran  of  Viet  Nam  where  he  served  as  b 
psychiatrist  for  the  26th  Infantry  Dlvlsloii. 
Dr.  Crane,  welocxne  to  the  Manlon  Forum.  ' 

Dr.  CsANs.  Thank  you,  Dan.  It's  a  pleasuri. 

Dan  Manion.  Dave,  as  someone  who  h£ 
been  a  psychiatrist  In  a  combat  zone  and  also 
someone  who  has  Interviewed  Lleutenaijt 
Galley,  do  you  think  his  conviction  wit 
legitimate  or  is  he  really  a  scapegoat,  as  ma^ 
peoj^e  try  to  Imply?  T 

Dr.  Ckank.  weU,  I  find  the  verdict  ver^ 
offensive  in  that  I  think  It  was  concretely  k 
mistake.  I  think  It  Is  a  mistake  primarily  b 
cause  of  the  evidence  that  was  brought  o 
m  that  trial. 

Lieutenant  Oalley  is  a  very  average  younL 
man— a  very  ordinary  sort  of  citizen.  But  thfe 
events  that  led  up  to  My  Lai  4,  the  events  on 
that  particular  date,  were  such  that  thk 
young  man  coiUd  not  have  been  able  tp 
fulfill  the  necessary  legal  requlremenU  for 
first  degree  murder.  The  one  fundamental 
Issue  Is  whether  he  could  plan,  think  oiit 
and  contrive  the  committing  of  murder  oh 
that  particular  date.  I  dont  think  he  w^ 
guilty  to  that  degree.  T 

Dan  Manion.  Tou  say  he  couldnt  be  gulltt 
of  first  degree  murder,  what  would  It  r*- 
qulre  for  such  a  conviction?  \ 

Dr.  Granx.  In  order  to  be  guilty  of  fir*; 
degree  murder,  according  to  the  Unlfori 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  an  Individual  hsfe 
to  think  through  beforehand  that  he  la  gci. 
Ing  to  take  the  life  of  another  and  do  so  un  - 


lawfully.  I  do  not  think  that  Lieutenant 
Oalley  had  that  capacity  on  that  particular 
date. 

Dan  Manion.  The  queertlon  that  most 
people  bring  up.  Dr.  Crane,  Is  that  there  were 
many  innocent  civilians  InvtHved;  that  they 
had  no  defense,  and  yet  Lieutenant  Galley, 
with  some  of  the  men  in  his  platoon,  I  guess, 
admittedly  killed  them.  Is  It  Just  tough  or  Is 
It  murder? 

Dr.  Crane.  I  think  we  should  look  a  little 
at  the  background  on  Lieutenant  Calley. 
In  high  school  he  graduated  666th  out  of 
731.  He  subsequently  went  to  Junior  College 
where  he  In  fact  failed.  He  then  bounced 
around  from  Job  to  Job  until  he  enlisted  In 
the  service  In  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
where  his  car  had  broken  down.  He  finally 
began  to  function  reasonably  well  In  the 
service.  He  was  asked  to  go  Into  OCS,  where 
he  graduated  120th  out  of  156.  So  his  career 
record  was  not  particularly  a  good  one.  He 
never  had  done  much  of  anjrthlng  right. 

In  Viet  Nam  he  got  Into  a  combat  setting 
where  stresses  are  much  greater  than  they 
are  In  a  civilian  setting.  My  Lai  was  partic- 
ularly stressful,  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  half  of  his  platoon  had  been  wiped  out 
Just  a  few  weeks  preceding  the  events  on 
March  16th.  So,  this  young  man  was  func- 
tioning. I  believe.  In  a  very  limited  capacity, 
in  terms  of  his  being  able  to  decide,  think 
through  and  plan,  and  these  are  necessary 
Ingredients  to  be  guilty  of  first  degree  mur- 
der. 

So,  the  people  In  My  Lai  as  such  did  not 
constitute  civilians  in  the  eyes  of  this  young 
man.  They  were.  In  fact,  enemies,  and  having 
been  there,  you  know  the  general  distrust 
that  all  Americans  begin  to  develop  for  Viet- 
namese. They  are  all  essentially  the  same  In 
our  eyes.  I  think  that  this  distrust  was  Just 
compounded  on  the  events  of  March  16th. 

Dan  Manion.  They  call  It  a  free  fire  zone, 
I  believe.  If  these  people  were  there,  did  that 
make  them  the  enemy  anyway?  We  refer  to 
them  as  civilians,  but  are  they  the  enemy? 

Dr.  Crane.  According  to  Lieutenant  Calley, 
he  went  Into  a  free  fire  zone  in  which  you 
can  shoot  anything  that's  visible.  You  don't 
have  to  sustain  fire,  you  can  fire  at  anjrthlng 
that  moves.  This  village,  according  to  Lieu- 
tenant Calley,  was  considered  VC.  They  were 
told  that  anyone  left  In  the  village,  again, 
according  to  the  Lieutenant,  was  considered 
enemy.  So.  he  went  through  that  village  and 
there  was  a  very  realistic  problem,  as  he 
described  It.  and  that  was  that  If  they  pre- 
ceded on  through  that  village,  they  were 
going  to  leave  themselves  vulnerable  to  being 
fired  upon  from  the  rear. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  admonished  by 
Captain  Medina  that  If  any  American  troops 
were  killed  It  would  be  hla  responsibility.  So 
I  think  he  was  being  expeditious;  he  was 
trying  to  be  as  practical  as  he  could  even 
though  It  seemed  or  seems — partlctilarly  back 
here — that  It  was  a  particularly  alarming  kind 
of  event.  He  was  trying  to  get  through  there 
as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Dan  Manion.  For  fear  of  being  shot  by  one 
one  of  those  so-called  civilians? 

Dr.  Crane.  Right,  and  you  know  you  can't 
tell  the  Innocent  civilians  from  the  enemy 
over  there. 

Dan  Manion.  What  Is  the  national  guilt 
that  everyone  seems  to  be  talking  about?  Are 
we  as  a  nation  guilty  because  of  the  war  or 
who  Is  guilty  In  this  situation?  Someone  must 
be. 

PTTBLIC   RELATES   TO   CALLKT 

Dr.  Crane.  We've  heard  a  lot  of  our  elected 
leaders  saying  that  the  reason  the  American 
people  are  responding  so  remarkably  to 
Lieutenant  Galley's  conviction  Is  that  we 
feel  a  kind  of  national  guilt  about  this  Im- 
moral war.  I  do  not  think  that  that  Is  the 
case.  I  think  the  American  people  are  re- 
sponding to  Lieutenant  Galley's  conviction 
because  Lieutenant  Calley  Is  a  very  ordinary 
young  man.  Most  of  us  know  that  we  have 


limited  talents  and  that  Lieutenant  Calley  in 
being  a  very  ordinary  fellow  could  represent 
either  a  brother,  a  son  or  a  father  to  most 
of  us. 

That  means  that  If  after  going  Into  the 
service,  swearing  that  he  would  give  allegi- 
ance to  this  country — and  In  fact  went  over 
there  In  defense  not  only  of  this  country  but 
in  defense  of  the  free  world  Indirectly — and 
Is  now  being  convicted  of  first  degree  murder 
and  could  have  his  life  taken  as  a  result  of 
acting  in  what  he  thought  was  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  I  think  the  American  people 
find  that  so  patently  offensive  that  they  will 
not  tolerate  that  kind  of  a  verdict. 

Dan  Manion.  Since  you  did  testify  and 
talked  with  the  Jury  and  tiie  others  who 
testified,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  long 
range  effect  of  this  conviction  on  ihe  nation 
and  on  the  army? 

Dr.  Crane.  The  biggest  problem  in  that 
regard  that  I  see  Is  that  this  verdict  hss 
now  come  down  and  acts  as  law.  Precedents 
constitute  law  and  part  of  our  legal  Juris- 
diction. This  verdict  means  that  a  young  man 
going  to  Viet  Nam  today  is  going  to  have  to 
decide  every  act  before  he  commits  that  act. 
He  has  to  have  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
potential  legal  consequences  of  that  act — 
whether  it's  right  or  wrong — and  on  the  basis 
of  making  that  decision  he  will  then  move. 

In  a  combat  setting  he  can.  in  fact,  be 
killed  long  before  that  decision  ever  comes 
about.  The  significance  of  tiiat  to  me  is  that 
If  I  had  a  son  going  to  Viet  Nam  today  I 
wouldn't  want  him  to  go  because  his  life 
Is  In  greater  Jeopardy  now  as  a  result  of  this 
verdict  than  it  was  Juat  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  think  it  significantly  Jeop>ardlzes  the  en- 
tire military  structure  as  it  has  Ijeen  known 
In  the  past,  and  I  think  that  this  has  to  be 
corrected.  One  of  the  problems  In  this  area 
is  now  a  young  man  gets  into  a  tight  situa- 
tion and  he  says  If  I  act  in  this  particular 
situation,  I  might  be  convicted  of  murder: 
If  I  do  not  act.  I  might  be  convicted  by  Gen- 
eral Court  Martial  for  refusing  an  order  In 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  I  might  also  be 
executed.  So  he  is  damned  if  he  does  and 
he's  damned  If  he  doesnt. 

Dan  Manion.  Apparently  that  is  true.  I 
notice  in  U.S.  News  <fr  World  Report  where 
they  are  now  teaching  that  If  it  becomes  a 
final  choice  between  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  accomplished  mission  or  to  shoot  a 
prisoner,  they  say  don't  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion. You  and  I  were  told  differently  I  think. 

Dr.  Crane.  That's  exactly  correct.  One  of 
the  things  that  is  kind  of  ironic  about  this 
is  that  many  of  these  decisions  are  being 
made  in  a  very  calm,  {Mrotected  community, 
but  In  a  combat  setting  like  that  where  your 
life  Is  at  stake,  when  a  bullet  Is  coming  at 
you,  these  decisions  take  on  a  very  different 
meaning.  In  a  combat  setting  it  means  it's 
yovur  life  versus  the  enemy,  and  you  don't 
have  time  for  the  rule  boiok  under  those 
conditions. 

Dan  Manion.  The  President,  of  course,  has 
stepped  in  and  said  that  he  will  be  the  one 
that  will  make  the  final  decision.  And  yet 
some  correspondents  are  saying  that  maybe 
he  has  reacted  to  something  like  mob  rule 
or  maybe  he  is  Just  l>elng  political.  What 
should  the  President  do  under  these  condi- 
tions or  situation,  or  what  does  anyone  do? 

NIXON'S    action    is    PROPER 

Dr.  Crane.  I  think  this  raises  a  very  inter- 
esting and  Important  question.  My  answer 
to  that  Is.  first  of  all,  the  President  Is  an 
elected  official.  So  any  act  that  he  commits 
represents  the  American  i)eople.  Now,  we  as 
American  people  know  that  he  Is  our  elected 
representative  and  ask  him  to  do  certain 
things  in  answer  to  us,  and,  I  think,  legiti- 
mately so.  In  the  courje  of  the  history  of 
this  coxuitry.  in  ovir  Constitution,  we  granted 
him  special  powers,  powers  that  he  could  in 
fact  pardon  on  Federal  offenses. 

That  means  that  we  have  said  legally  that 
he  can  on  rare  occasions  make  rare  decisions. 
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I  think  clearly  that  the  Lieutenant  Calley 
case  Is  a  r«u:e  circumstance,  and  if  he  elects 
to  use  those  powers,  I  think  It  takes  a  great 
deal  more  courage  than  not  to  use  them.  He 
Is  saying  to  the  American  people,  "I  am  re- 
sponding to  you  because  you  in  fact  have 
given  me  the  power  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion." Should  he  use  those  powers,  they 
are  Just  as  legal.  Just  as  valid,  as  that  Jury 
coming  up  with  that  first  degree  murder 
verdict. 

Dan  Manion.  So  he  wouldn't  be  too  far  off 
base  in  stepping  in? 

Dr.  Crane.  No.  The  problem  here  Is  getting 
what  I  consider  bad  law  changed.  This  con- 
viction constitutes  bad  law,  but  this  is 
equally  incorporated  in  our  legal  system, 
that  bad  law  does  not  survive.  Prohibition 
was  passed,  but  the  American  people  said 
we  do  not  accept  that  as  good  law  and  they 
bad  it  reversed.  The  same  principle  can  apply 
in  the  Lieutenant  Calley  verdict. 

Dan  Manion.  Others  have  said  or  Implied 
that  this  is  bad  law.  For  Instance,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana,  Governor  Whltoomb,  aald 
that  he  too  would  be  gruUty  of  murder  If  it 
were  to  be  compared  to  what  he  did  In  World 
War  n.  or  ,  who  was  a  bom- 
bardier In  World  War  n  and  has  admitted 
killing,  he  was  siue,  innocent  clvlUans.  Take 
Nagasaki  or  Hiroshima  and  others,  do  you 
think  that  this  conviction  would  convict 
the  men  who  carried  out  these  attacks? 

Dr.  Crane.  If  this  law  is  carried  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion,  and  if  we  foUovrod  the  prece- 
dent as  set  at  Nuremberg,  which  I  also  do 
not  think  is  good  law,  we  would  have  to  go 
back  and  pick  up  everyone  who  occnmlts  an 
act  In  killing  innocent  civilians — and  that 
would  include  the  thousands  that  were  killed 
in  Dresden,  the  hiindreds  of  thousands  ap- 
parently that  were  killed  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  That  means  even  our  own  Gov- 
ernor in  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  admitted 
to  strafing  Innocent  civilians  in  China  Ise- 
cause  they  were  trying  to  show  the  Chinese 
that  the  Japanese  could  not  defend  them. 
Well,  these  j)eople  would  be  vulnerable. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  In  military 
setting,  in  wartime,  the  rules  that  are  set 
up  and  the  rule  books  are  not  necessarily 
applicable.  Nuremberg,  clearly.  Is  a  separate 
situation  from  what  happened  to  Lieutenant 
Calley.  At  Dachau  and  Auschwitz  they  could 
determine  with  plenty  of  time  whether  to 
take  the  lives  of  people,  and  they  subse- 
quently elected  to  take  the  lives  of  innocent 
civilians — that's  very  different.  There's  a 
temporal  difference,  time  difference,  than 
what  we  see  in  a  oombat  setting  where  you 
have   to   decide    instantaneously. 

Dan  Manion.  Dr.  Crane,  a  lot  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  asking  what  they  can  do 
about  Lieutenant  Oalley.  What  can  you  tell 
them? 

Dr.  Crane.  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  for  them  to  do  Is  make  sure  that  their 
elected  officials  know  p>recisely  how  they  feel. 
Let  them  know  that  they  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  Just  decision  and  emphatically  Im- 
press upwn  them  how  strongly  they  feel.  By 
putting  those  pressures  on.  they  can  in  fact 
bring  about  changes,  and  these  are  not  ille- 
gal changes,  they  are  legal  changes  as  deter- 
mined by  our  Constitution.  I  think  they 
should  do  It. 

Dan  Manion.  Thank  you.  Dr.  David  Crane. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Dr.  Crane  has  testi- 
fied at  Lieutenant  Galley's  trial,  now  It's  your 
t\im  to  testify. 


WE  SHOULD  BROADEN  OUR  PER- 
SON-TO-PERSON ACl'lVl'TY  RATH- 
ER THAN  GOVERNMENT-TO-OOV- 
ERNMENT  ACTIVrTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzaucz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one knowledgeable  in  the  field  aerrees 
that  the  Ideal  goal  In  our  relationship 
with  the  countries  that  share  our  desttr^ 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  to  broaden 
the  person-to-person  rather  than  the 
govemment-to-govenunent.  activity. 

Private  enterprises  has  been  locked  to 
by  such  men  as  President  Kennedy,  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  and  many  more. 

But  either  we  hear  little  of  this  In- 
volvanent  or  else  little  enough  Is  being 
done. 

But  I  am  Tnxppi^  to  report  that  one  of 
our  great  private  institutions,  <«ie  that 
epitomizes  the  best  in  American  private 
business  enterprise,  know-how  and  de- 
partment stcwe  expertise.  Sears  and  Roe- 
buck is  doing  something  and  doing  It 
well  and  successfully. 

I  have  recently  read  an  article  in  Bus- 
iness Latin  America  entitled  "Sears  Dis- 
plays a  Model  Way  to  Boost  Exports  of 
Latin  Manufacturers."  I  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  enlightened  approach 
taken  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  In  Its 
international  operations  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

Sears  Displats  a  Modei.  Wat  To  Boost  Ex- 
ports or  Latin  MANtrrAcnmBB 

How  to  increase  exports  is  one  of  the  meet 
compelling  questions  In  Latin  America  to- 
day, both  to  governments  that  suffer  chronic 
weakness  in  their  balance  of  payments  and 
to  planners  of  multinational  companies  who 
recognize  that  a  contribution  to  export  ex- 
pansion could  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
wiring the  nationalistic  attitudes  menacing 
their  activities.  One  company  formulating  an 
answer  to  the  question  is  Sears  Roebuck, 
which  has  designed  a  program  aimed  at 
putting  Latin  American  manufacturers  of 
non-traditional  products  within  easy  reach 
of  the  US  consiimer.  Sears'  export  program 
covild  serve  as  a  model  for  other  oompanles 
operating  In  Latin  America,  particularly 
those  which  are  willing  to  postpone  imme- 
diate tan^ble  profits  and  concentrate  on 
building  goodwill. 

Sears'  role  in  the  program  is  essentially 
that  of  organizer  and  traffic  coordinator.  On 
the  Latin  side,  the  company  Is  concentrat- 
ing on  developing  a  range  of  quality  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  marketed  abroad  In  limited 
quantities,  such  as  fashion  clothing  for  wom- 
en, fine  handcrafted  Jewelry,  unusual  tex- 
tUee  and  decorator  home  furnishings,  as  well 
as  pioducts  that  lend  themselves  to  high 
production  volumes,  such  as  shoes  and 
clothing.  In  the  area  of  marketing,  Sears  is 
trying  to  build  up  Interest)  for  Le/tin  Ameri- 
can products  on  the  part  of  U.S.  department 
stores  and  other  retail  outlets. 

To  get  the  products  In  shape  for  the  mar- 
ket. Sears  Is  providing  the  manufacturers 
with  production  technc^ogy,  specifications, 
quality  control  standards,  and  other  sorts 
of  expertise.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  are 
suppliers  for  Sears'  local  operations  that 
have  been  encouraged  to  broaden  operations. 
Othens  have  no  ties  with  Seexs  but  have  been 
attracted  to  the  progmm  In  the  hopes  at  de- 
veloping export  oi^tabUlty.  The  meet  far 
reaching  effort  to  attract  non-Sears  sup- 
pliers has  been  undMtaken  in  Brazil.  Iliere 
Sears  has  opened  an  export  promotion  oflice 
that  advertises  the  program  through  news- 
papers and  other  media  and  Invitee  manu- 
facturers to  Investigate  whether  they  might 
be  able  t»  profit  from  it. 

The  retailing  pert  of  X^9  program  Is  a 
significant  departure  for  Sears.  The  com- 
pany already  has  a  progmm  to  develc^  and 
encourage  local  macufaoturen  to  produce 
for  home  conaumptton  by  eelllng  through 


Sears'  local  retail  ouUeta.  This  local  program 
has  enabled  Sears  to  raise  the  level  of  local 
sourclng  to  over  90%  Ln  most  at  its  Latin 
American  stores. 

Under  the  export  program.  Sears  will  re- 
taU  some  of  the  products  through  its  US 
chain  of  stares,  but  the  coir^>any  wants  its 
participation  In  this  ptiase  to  be  m1n3mal  to 
avoid  the  taint  of  "tied"  buying.  The  basic 
objectives  are  to  create  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  American  producer  to  en- 
able him  to  penetrate  the  US  market  and 
create  an  awareness  among  the  US  public  of 
Latin  products  and  export  oapabilitlea  Over 
the  long-term,  of  course,  the  Intention  is 
that  Latin  manufaoturers  will  develop  world- 
wide marketing  capabilities. 

Sears  has  been  working  quietly  for  the 
past  year  to  develop  the  prograun.  A  promo- 
tional boost  Is  taking  place  this  week.  Sears 
has  lined  up  dozens  of  Latin  American  man- 
ufaoturers and  a  wide  array  of  products  that 
are  being  unveUed  this  week  in  Washington 
In  conjunction  with  Pan-American  Day  cele- 
brations. In  addition  to  trade  displays  from 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  Sears  has  arranged  a  show  of  high 
fashion  clothing  that  blends  sophisticated 
designs  and  a  Latin  flair.  Over  60  designs 
ranging  from  beachwear  to  wedding  gowns 
from  seven  Latin  countries  are  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

Close  to  600  persons.  Including  merchan- 
dise buyers,  were  Invited  to  view  the  collec- 
tion and  approximately  40,000  people  are  ex- 
pected to  witness  the  entire  trade  display.  To 
give  sustained  followup  to  this  promotion. 
Sears  will  permanently  maintain  in  its  Chi- 
cago offices  a  press  officer  whose  sole  respon- 
siblUty  will  be  to  assist  Latin  manufacturers 
to  export  to  the  US. 

Although  still  m  its  Infancy,  the  program 
has  already  scored  some  successes.  Thanks 
to  Sears'  good  offices  a  New  York  store  has 
arranged  to  purchase  2,000  ponchos  from  a 
Colombian  manufacturer — the  largest  order 
ever  received  by  that  company.  A  Honduran 
manufacturer  of  children's  clothing,  whose 
business  took  on  a  whole  new  scope  when 
Sears  l>egan  a  retail  operation  there,  has  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  It  now  employs 
over  300  people  and  sells  some  of  its  produc- 
tion to  Macy's  In  New  York  and  another  de- 
partment store  in  Miami.  With  Sears'  help, 
a  variety  of  Brazilian  shoe  manufacturers  are 
l>eing  encouraged  to  increase  volume  so  as  to 
be  able  to  sell  in  the  US  and  elsewhere. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  PEOPLE,  CUL- 
TURE. GOVERNMENT,  AND  AIMS 
OP  COSTA  RICA 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dekt)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often 
that  I  have  the  time  to  read  testimony 
presented  to  any  committee  other  than 
those  on  which  I  serve.  I  did,  however, 
have  the  good  fortune  to  read  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  by  Miss  Dina  Dellale  in  be- 
half of  the  Costa  Rican  Board  of  Trade, 
Emd  I  want  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Her  presentation  is,  in  reality,  a  report 
on  the  people,  culture,  government,  and 
aims  of  Costa  Rica.  If  other  nations, 
especially  in  the  Latin  American  com- 
plex, would  try  to  become  as  self-reliant, 
and  seif-suffldent  as  this  small  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  wo\ild  fight  harder 
Do  attain  similar  goals,  our  problems 
would  be  leas  harrassing  and  the  results 
of  oar  trying  to  help  our  Latin  Amerl- 
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can  neighbors  would  be  less  disappoint 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  this  young 
lady's  suggestion  to  include  in  the  new 
Sugar  Act  a  worldwide  appeal  for  rea- 
son. Miss  Dellale  suggests  that  the 
amendment  read: 

Whenever  there  are  deficits  to  be  allocated 
special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those 
countries  who  do  not  receive  military  as- 
sistance aid  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  Central  America  during  the  early 
1960's,  and  upon  my  return  to  Congress 
I  presented  the  observations  I  had  made. 

I  learned  that  Costa  Rica  maintains  no 
military  establishment,  having  no  pro- 
visions in  its  budget  for  modem  weap- 
onry. Preference  is  given  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  social  security, 
agricultural  experimentation,  and  na- 
tionwide education. 

The  total  armed  forces,  if  they  can  be 
called  that,  were  a  combination  of  police  I 
and  fireflghting  units  totaling  1,000  men. 
Ordinary  sidearms  were  the  largest  weap- 
ons in  their  arsenal  and  the  few  rifles 
in  existence  were  strictly  for  parade  pur- 
poses. 

When  I  came  home  I  suggested  that  we 
cut  out  all  foreign  aid,  military  and 
otherwise,  to  every  country  that  allocated 
more  than  5  percent  of  its  budget  for 
defense  or  military  prociurement.  My 
proposal  received  little  or  no  attention. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  Miss  Dellale  is  quite 
a  refreshing  one  which  can  aid  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  in  their  reach  for 
a  reasonable  state  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. I  congratulate  the  nation  represented 
by  this  witness  for  its  refusal  to  be 
budged  from  a  course  of  action  aimed  at 
the  welfare  of  Its  people,  and  not  being 
panicked  by  the  bogsonan  of  bran- 
dished swords  and  thundering  cannons. 
If  our  Nation  would  consider  a  very  sim- 
ple fact,  we  might  well  reach  a  point 
where  we  can  honestly  start  out  on  a 
road  to  peace  and  international  imder- 
standing.  Without  profiteering  trade  and 
other  imlimited  credits,  very  few  nations 
could  buy  or  produce  the  weaponry  nec- 
essary to  both  cause  and  wage  wars. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  the  following  statement, 
and  give  particular  attention  to  the 
accompanying  chart  which  describes  the 
budgetary  allocations  of  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  They  will  note  that  only 
one  nation  does  not  earmark  funds  for 
defense,  while  two  fail  to  authorize  fimds 
for  education,  and  five  make  no  alloca- 
tion for  health. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Statement  on  Bbralt  ot  the  Costa  Rican 
BoAXO  OF  Trade 
(By  Dlna  Dellalft) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mltte«,  my  name  Is  Dlna  Dellal^.  I  am  the 
Executive  Enrector  of  the  Costa  Rlcan  Board 
of  Trade.  Costa  Rica.  It  Is  true.  Is  one  of 
those  little  Latin  American  countries  that] 
has  been  discussed  here  but  there  is  a  dif-| 
ference  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  Itj 
is  that  difference  I  would  like  to  present 
to   this  Committee.  I 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  bordered  by; 
Nicaragua.  Panama,  the  Pacific  Oc«an,  andi 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its  land  is  fertUe  andi 


productive.  There  are  active  ports  on  both 
oceans  to  facilitate  Its  international  trade 
and  the  economy  Is  primarily  agricultural. 
The  country  historically  has  been  called  a 
nation  of  small  farms.  In  this  era  of  up- 
heavals, riots,  and  revolutions.  Costa  Rica 
has  long  been  known  for  the  stability  of 
the  Government,  the  political  maturity  of 
Its  population  and  the  freedom  and  honesty 
of  Its  elections.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Latin 
AmerlcEin  countries  with  a  firmly  estab- 
lished democratic  process  and  a  national  life 
based  on  concepts  of  equality  and  the  dig- 
nity of  labor.  The  political  forces  are  direct 
and  uncomplex,  with  few  special  Interest  or 
pressure  groups.  Public  opinion  Is  an  Influen- 
tial factor. 

While  democracy  In  action  has  become  a 
mere  slogan  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  here 
you  can  find  it  operating  dally  with  respon- 
sibility. The  President  walks  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  San  Jose,  without  fear  or  body- 
guards. The  widespread  distribution  of 
wealth,  a  vigorous  agrarian  reform  that  finds 
one  out  of  every  five  Costa  Rlcans  owning 
his  land,  and  the  Intensive  expansion  of  edu- 
cational facilities  as  the  foremost  national 
aim,  are  the  keys  to  why  Costa  Rica  is  dif- 
ferent. 

May  I  give  you  an  unusual  example.  Costa 
Rica  is  one  of  the  few  nations  In  the  world 
that  has  renounced  the  maintenance  of  an 
army.  With  a  g^at  sense  of  the  practical,  the 
Constitution  of  1949  decreed  that  money 
formerly  Invested  in  a  military  establish- 
ment would  go  to  buUdlng  schools,  and  all 
weapons  were  exchanged  in  the  United  States 
for  plows  and  tractors.  With  no  army,  navy 
or  air  force,  security  Is  limited  to  town  and 
Milage  police  and  the  Civil  Ouard.  It  Is  clear 
to  all.  Costa  R!ca  has  no  aggressive  Intent  or 
military  pretensions  and  the  country  has 
escajjed  dictatorships,  turbulence  and  an- 
archy. It  has  earned  a  respected  place  in  the 
family  of  nations.  No  Costa  Rlcan  president 
ever  built  a  monument  to  himself  or  a  lavish 
building  In  which  to  live.  To  be  a  citizen 
Is  a  source  of  pride  and  that  ^Irlt  is  refiected 
In  their  leaders. 

The  country's  relations  with  other  nations 
have  been  placid  and  friendly.  Two  principal 
bulwarks  of  Its  foreign  policy  are  Its  commit- 
ment to  Western  democracy  and ,  rejection 
of  dictatorial  or  undemocratic  governments. 
Costa  Rica  Is  against  all  forms  of  despotism, 
whether  of  the  right  or  left,  and  has  been 
willing  to  take  a  forceful  stand  In  stipp'ort 
of  Its  convictions.  It  was  the  first  nation  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  declare  war  In 
World  War  n.  Relations  with  the  United 
States  have  traditionally  been  warm  and  cor- 
dial, attributed  In  large  part  to  a  sincere 
mutual  respect  for  shared  democratic  tradi- 
tions. The  two  countries  have  never  had  a 
major  disagreement  and  Costa  Rica  has  con- 
sistently  supported    United   States   policies. 

Costa  Rica's  greatest  resource  is  Its  people. 
This  stable  and  sturdy  country  Is  best  ex- 
pressed through  them.  No  one  can  fall  to  be 
Impressed  with  the  Intelligence  of  Its  citi- 
zens. There  has  never  been  any  large  wealthy 
aristocracy  or  marked  class  differences  to 
generate  dislike.  Rather,  th«  national  cli- 
mate Is  one  that  fosters  decency,  generosity 
and  concern  for  others.  The  Influence  of  its 
own  history  can  be  seen  In  the  value  placed 
on  work  and  education.  The  favorite  charac- 
ter is  not  the  aristocratic  conquistador  but 
the  Independent,  middle-class  worker  who 
toils  his  own  land. 

I  have  stressed  the  character  and  behaviour 
of  the  Costa  Rlcan  people  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  exists  a  real  difference, 
politically  and  socially.  Now  I  will  present 
the  economic  difference. 

As  a  country  with  an  overwhelmingly  agri- 
cultural economy,  the  major  part  of  their 
Income  is  derived  from  the  exports  of  what 
is  produced.  Commerce  and  foreign  trade  are 
efficiently  organized,  and  transportation  fa- 
culties are  well  developed  and  continually 


expanding.  The  United  States  Is  the  primary 
trading  partner.  Revenues  do  not  constitute 
the  patrimony  of  a  few  but  belong  to  the 
majority  of  the  population  since  the  distri- 
bution of  land  and  wealth  Is  more  equitable 
here  than  elsewhere  In  the  Hemisphere.  Costa 
Rica  has  experienced  one  of  the  highest 
population  growth  rates  anywhere  In  the 
last  several  decades — the  combination  of  a 
consistently  high  birth  rate  and  an  ever  de- 
clining death  rate.  Its  economy  Is  also  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  In  the  world  for  they 
are  compelled  to  produce  on  a  larger  scale, 
to  extend  their  markets,  and  to  follow,  per- 
haps more  quickly  than  most  Latin  coun- 
tries, the  pace  of  progress.  It,  therefore,  be- 
came necessary  many  years  ago  to  substitute 
the  monoculture  of  coffee  with  a  diversifi- 
cation of  agnctiltural  activities  to  maintain 
and  Increase  their  standard  of  living  which 
Is  the  highest  In  Central   America. 

Sugar  Is  considered  the  most  important 
food  crop  in  the  country.  It  provides  more 
energy  to  the  diet  and  more  income  to  the 
farmer  than  any  other  food.  Exports  began 
in  1958,  at  which  time  Costa  Rica  became  one 
of  the  countries  participating  in  the  VS. 
Sugar  Act.  Since  then  sugar  has  become  one 
of  the  country's  major  export  dodlar  earners 
with  half  of  all  production  being  exported. 
All  exported  sugar  has  gone  to  the  United 
States  even  when  the  price  was  higher  else- 
where. During  1963  and  19S4  when  prices 
soared  in  the  W<»'ld  Market,  this  small  na- 
tion, at  a  tremendous  financial  sacrifice,  was 
the  first  of  all  quota  countries  to  speak  up, 
pledging  her  entire  exportable  production  of 
approximately  72,000  tons  to  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer. The  integrity  of  the  Sugar  Industry 
of  Oosta  Rica  demanded  such  action,  for  to 
them  the  Sugar  Act  Is  a  two-way  street,  en- 
titled to  a  mutual  respect  that  is  esi>ecially 
important  in  relations  between  large  and 
small  nations. 

Sugarcane  Is  grown  mostly  on  small  farms. 
In  contrast  to  other  Latin  Countries  where 
large  sugar  farms  exist.  There  are  more  than 
37,000  sugar  farmers  in  the  country,  over 
16,000  of  whom  have  less  than  8  acres  planted 
In  sugar.  Some  53  percent  of  these  farms  are 
less  than  34  acres  and  90  percent  are  less 
than  170  acres.  There  are  29  mills.  Counting 
the  families  of  the  sugarcane  farmers  and 
employed  laborers,  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion depends  on  sugar  for  a  livelihood.  Stable 
and  reasonable  wages  cannot  be  attained 
without  an  assured  and  growing  place  In  the 
U.S.  Market — this  place  not  to  retreat  from 
the  one  we  have  earned  by  consistent  and 
full  performance. 

When  I  ask  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
difference  of  Costa  Rica,  I  respectfiilly  re- 
quest you  to  consider  Costa  Rica  singly  on 
her  own  merits  and  performance.  We  have 
come  before  this  Committee  since  1960 
truthfully  putting  our  plans  for  controlled 
expansion  in  your  hands.  Camouflage  has 
never  been  needed  to  cover  any  imethlca! 
practices.  Slnc«  the  beglimlng  of  the  new 
Act  In  January  1966  to  the  present  day,  all 
the  basic  quota  and  allocated  deficits  given 
to  Costa  Rica  have  been  filled  fully.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  Committee's  assistance  dvir- 
Ing  the  past  years  In  making  the  sugar  In- 
dustry of  Costa  Rica,  a  vital  growing  force  in 
the  economy  of  the  country.  Without  It,  there 
would  have  come  unemployment,  poverty  and 
stagnation. 

The  year  1950  was  the  last  time  the  coun- 
try had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade;  Imports 
have  exceeded  exports  ever  since.  On  a  per 
capita  value  basis  Oosta  Rica  is  the  third 
largest  Importer  from  the  United  States  In 
Latin  America.  The  framework  of  the  future 
has  firmly  been  put  in  place  but  this  year  and 
next,  and  the  year  after,  and  some  years 
more,  Oosta  Rica  needs  every  dollar  agricul- 
tural exports  bring  to  buy  manufactured 
goods  In  the  U.S.  To  wage  Trade  not  War  Is 
the  goal  of  the  nation. 
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Before  placing  our  quota  request  before 
the  Committee,  Costa  Rica  asks  the  Com- 
mittee to  Include  the  following  provision  in 
the  new  Sugar  Act:  Whenever  there  are 
deficits  to  be  allocated  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  those  countries  who  do  not 
receive  military  aasistartce  aid  from  the 
United  States.  Such  a  provision  Is  in  the 
interests  of  all  oountrlee  dedicated  to  a  better 
life  for  its  citizens. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Costa  Rica  has  oome  before 
ycu  and  this  Committee  beUeving  in  the 
genuine  understanding  of  its  problems  and 
hopes,  and  that  visible  evidence  will  result 
from  our  mutual  friendship.  We  have  always 
spoken  with  truth,  with  facts  and  figures  and 
with  future  plans.  We  want  to  continue  to 
buy  from  the  United  States,  but  we  want  to 
pay  for  what  we  purchase  with  money  that 
Is  earned;  not  borrowed.  A  quota  of  110.000 

IDollir  (mounts  in  mXlionsJ 


tons  for  Costa  Rica  in  the  new  legislation 
will  bring  many  mutual  advantages  and  her 
Sugar  Industry  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  Its  oountjy  and  to  the  price 
protection  of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  C^ialrman,  Members  of  the  Ootnmlttee, 
Coeta  Rica  Is  a  small  nation  but  her  capacttlee 
are  large  for  democracy,  for  work  and  for 
friendship.  I  thank  The  Committee  for  Its 
attentions. 
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Arientina 1965  17,204  2,024.0 

Bolivia              1969  901  96.2 

Brazil    "     1968  29,320  8,467.0 

Columbia 1968  5.784  678.0 

Costa  Rica 1969  813  116.5 

Chile                      1967  4,148  993.0 

Ecuador" 1968  1,475  308.7 

EJ  Salvador 1969  948  127.3 

Guatemala 1969  1,650  155.3 

Haiti                  1967  «324  31.1 

Honduras 1968  621  69.0 

Jaraaka    ::  : 1968  1,040  181.0 

Mexico            1969  28,940  2,320.0 

Nicaragua:::: 1969  735  73.0 

Panama       1968  823  119.0 

Sraguay         .  - 19M  498  57.6 

"ttu     ' 1969  5,100  749.0 

RepuWica  bbminiea'ni 19M  1.1^  176.8 

UruBuav                                         1968  1,542  391.0 

vSiia:::;:::::::::::: i969  9,700  1,937.0 


2,506.0  245.0  9.78  26.0           1.04  302.0  12.05  24.0  104.42 

162.7  25.1  15.42  3.1  1.91  14.9  9.16  4.5  36.16 
6,885.0  660.0  9.59  1.223.0  17.76  90.9  75.74 

870.0  82.0  9.43  18.0  2.07  123.0  14.14  20.5  C.44 

163.1  36.1  22.13  20.0         12.26 ----  1-7  95-94 

1,043.0  162.0  15.53  87.0  8.34  9.4  110.96 

326.3  34.7  10.63  4.8           1.47  26.2  8.03  5.9  ».  31 

134.3  27.5  20.48  13.0           9.68  9.7  7.22  3.3  40.70 

167.8  29.3  17.46  17.4  10.37  16  2  9.65  5.2  32.27 
35.6  3.3  9.27  3.2  8.99  7.2  20.22  5.1  6.98 
85.5  16.9  19.77  5.9           6.90  8.5  9.94  2.6  32.88 

209.0  22.0  10.53  15.0          7.18  5.0  2.30  1.9  110.00 

2,576.0  504.0  19.57 184.0  7.14  48.9  52.68 

84.0  17.0  20.24  5.0           5.95  Il.O  13.10  1.9  44.2 

127.0  33.0  25.98  16.0         12.60  1.0  .79  1.4  90.71 

84.9  9.1  ia72  2.4          2.83  9.8  11.44  2.3  36.92 

788.0  i;i.0  21.70 171.0  21.70  13.2  59.70 

190  8                       50.3  15.88  4.1  46.54 

454  0 .:..:..:.:.-  45.0  9.91  2.9  156.50 

2,513.0  "'"296:6 ii.'M"      162.0  6.45  198.0  7.88  10.0  251.35 


I  Percentage  of  expenses  in  relation  witli  the  total  outlay  of  the  Government 
1  Referring  to  1969,  in  millions  o(  people. 

Source:  AID,  Economic  Data  Book,  Latin  America,  1970. 
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CONGRESSMAN  BIAGGI  ADDRESSES 
WALL  STREET  GATHERING  ON 
POW  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Buggi)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Spealcer,  yesterday 
I  addressed  a  large  crowd  gathered  in 
Wall  Street  to  protest  the  continued 
failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  re- 
lease all  prisoners  of  war.  Those  gathered 
there  were  demonstrating  their  firm  com- 
mitment not  to  let  these  men  be  for- 
gotten. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  POW  issue  and  the  possible  impli- 
cations of  the  Red  Chinese  overtures  hi 
connection  with  their  release,  I  am  in- 
cluding my  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Address  bt  Congressman  Biaoci 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  prisoner  of  war 
for  aU  his  ddfflculty  was  in  a  privileged 
status.  For  him,  at  least,  the  fighting  was 
over.  If  ever  there  was  any  truth  to  that, 
it  certainly  Is  not  valid  today.  The  captive 
American  in  Vietnam  fights  a  dally  battle  of 
sacrifice  and  survival  that  equals  any  chal- 
lange  or  danger  of  the  battlefield. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  man  who 
braves  the  discomfort,  the  loneliness,  the 
uncertainty  and  the  agency  of  the  prison 
camp  remains  an  unredeemed  pledge  of  these 
United  States  until  he  is  returned  to  liberty. 
We  must  remember  It.  And  Hanoi  must  be 
made  to  understand  It  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

CXir  prisoner  of  war  lives  on  hope.  WUUng- 
ly,  he  bears  the  pain  of  Isolation,  confident 
that  his  country  has  not  forgotten  him. 
Confident  that  his  country  is  doing  all  In 
Its   power   to    liberate    him.    His   wife,   his 


family,  his  friends,  live  on  that  same  hope, 
confidence  that  he  will  be  retvirned.  We,  as 
a  nation,  must  live  up  to  that  confidence. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  all  been  so  concerned 
with  the  war  Itself,  that  we  have  not  cried 
out  loud  enough  for  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Resolutions  and  petitions  alone  will  not 
do  the  Job.  Negotiations  have  a  way  of 
stretching  out.  A  way  must  be  found  to  free 
these  men  without  further  delay- 

LateJy,  we  have  seen  a  slight  opening  of 
the  Bamboo  Curtain.  Red  China  Is  seeking 
to  open  the  curtain  further  and  carve  out  a 
new  role  for  itself  In  the  family  of  nations. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  wider  role  for  Red 
China  In  the  Far  East,  let  them  now  take 
a  meaningful  first  step  toward  developing 
that  new  role. 

Just  yesterday.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
said  "the  United  States  should  encourage 
Red  China  to  be  constructive  rather  than 
destructive." 

If  so,  then.  In  addition  to  everything  else. 
President  Nixon  should  caU  on  Peking  to 
use  its  new  found  ping-pong  diplomacy  In 
obtaining  the  release  of  all  P.O.W.'s  in  South- 
east Asia.  Certainly,  the  Chinese  can  exert 
sufficient  Influence  In  North  Vietnam  to  ac- 
complish this. 

As  another  initiative,  the  President  should 
call  on  the  International  Red  Cross  to  se- 
lect the  one  hundred  most  seriously  wounded 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  and  return  them 
to  their  country.  Then,  let  Mr.  Nixon  Issue 
a  challenge  to  Peking  and  Hanoi  to  do  the 
same. 

Our  American  prisoners  of  war  must  come 
home — they  will  come  home — each  one  of 
them  has  sacrificed  much  In  the  service  of 
his  nation.  Each  one  of  their  lives  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  snuffed  out  as  a  forgotten 
memory.  Each  one  of  us  owes  them  at  least 
that — and  more; 

Some  say  that  demonstrations  to  end  the 
war  will  hasten  It*  conclusion.  If  so,  then 
demonstrations  such  as  this  one,  should 
multiply  In  number  and  grow  In  volume  until 
they  are  heard  In  the  councils  of  Hanoi. 


Just  a  few  blocks  down  the  street  In  the 
Trinity  churchyard  lie  the  bones  of  another 
group  of  prisoners  of  war.  These  men  siifTered 
in  the  holds  of  British  ships  anchored  in  the 
East  River  during  the  revolution. 

The  monument  over  their  final  resting 
place  Is  a  lasting  tribute  to  their  valiant 
service  in  the  cause  of  this  nation's  In- 
dependence. 

History  will  not  let  them  be  forgotten. 

Lest  we  forget,  let  me  remind  you — It  has 
been  seven  years  and  thirty-three  days  this 
very  day  since  the  first  of  1600  of  our  fellow 
Americans  was  captured  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  resolve  that  they,  too,  shall  not  be 
forgotten. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATXONAIJTY 
ACT  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Rodiho)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  on  Wedneeday, 
May  6,  1971,  Subcommittee  No.  1  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  will  continue  hearings  on 
revision  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Hon.  Raymond  P.  Parrell,  Commission- 
er of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  Dejjartment  of  Justice,  will 
be  the  witness  before  the  committee  at 
10  a.m.  In  room  2237.  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  re- 
view general  enforcement  of  the  im- 
migration laws,  and  to  analyze  the  prob- 
lems that  have  developed  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  Further  hearings  will 
be  annoimced  at  a  future  date. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  wafe 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remark^ 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  April  28,  when  the  vote  wae 
taken  on  H.R.  6444,  providing  for  a  lOt- 
percent  increase  in  railroad  retiremenjt 
annuities,  I  was  unavoidably  absen|t 
because  I  was  downtown  meeting  ft 
speaking  commitment.  While  I  had  art- 
ranged  to  be  notified  of  any  votes,  J 
arrived  downtown  to  find  that  the  vot^ 
had  begun  shortly  after  I  departed  thp 
Hill.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  HJl.  6444.  I  also  missed 
the  first  and  only  quorum  call  yesterdajf, 
because  I  was  temporarily  occupying  the 
chair  in  Joint  Economic  Committee  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate  OfiSce  Building  an^ 
was  in  the  midst  of  questioning  when  thp 
roll  was  taken. 


IMPROPER      USE      OF      CONORESl- 
SIONAL    FACILITIES 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thlls 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  exj- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  t^ 
protest  against  the  misuse  of  facilities 
and  rooms  of  the  Congress  by  certaiji 
Members  purporting  to  conduct  congrest- 
sional  hearings  on  so-called  atrocities  l^ 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  thje 
United  States.  The  use  of  rooms  and  fa|- 
cillties  of  the  House  to  willfully  under}- 
mine  our  Armed  Forces,  to  damage  th^ 
reputation  of  the  United  States  at  homie 
and  abroad,  and  to  make  infinitely  morje 
difficult  the  release  of  our  prisoners  df 
war  or  a  negotiated  settlement  in  South- 
east Asia,  by  Members  without  commltt- 
tee  authorization  is  deliberate  misuse  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Congress. 

Its  continuation  is  a  disgrace  to  th0 
House  and  an  affront  to  the  authority 
of  Congress  itself  for  no  such  hearingp 
have  ever  been  authorized  to  be  held 
by  these  Members.  The  public  Is  being 
misled  into  believing  that  they  have  and 
that  what  is  going  on  involves  official 
congressional  action.  Today's  Washlng)- 
ton  Post  accords  front  page  publicity  de^ 
scribing  the  activity  of  Members  who  are 
abasing  their  ottee  In  this  matter  as 
"atrocities  pane!." 

On  April  7,  1971.  I  protested  the  p 
spectlve  misuse  of  offlcial  rooms  of  thie 
Congress  for  such  activity  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  security  tn  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker,  pointing  out  that  Membens 
so  oonducting  themselves — whether  selfi- 
descrlbed  as  an  ad  hoc  committee  or 
not— derived  no  authority  from  thp 
House  and  were  in  fact  misusing  their 
position  as  Members  by  giving  the  pub- 
lic a  false  and  misleading  impression  that 
congressional  action  was  to  be  Involved- 
The  Speaker  replied  on  April  20  that  "ah 
Members  have  the  right  to  discuss  aJW 
proposition  in  any  room  that  is  available 
in  which  Members  may  meet." 

What  has  gone  on  here  goes  way  be- 
yond discussion.  The  witnesses  who  aiie 
appearing  before  these  Members  had  to 
be  arranged  for,  planned  for,  their  testi- 
mony reviewed,  and  their  travel  paid  W 


I  are 

prcl- 


someone.  A  more  contrived  assault  on 
both  the  reputation  of  our  fighting  men 
or  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  be  hard  to 
find. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Congress 
can  properly  complain  of  an  excess  of 
permissivism  as  contributory  to  domes- 
tic unrest  in  the  United  States  if  it  is 
itself  permissive  toward  such  misuse  of 
its  facilities  and  abuse  of  its  standing 
committees. 

I  believe  that  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  deliberately  engaging  in 
this  unauthorized  activity  are  willfully 
undermining  their  country's  Armed 
Forces  and  disgracing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  boot.  If  they  wish  to  con- 
duct this  sort  of  vendetta  against  Amer- 
ica in  privately  owned  or  supplied  facili- 
ties I  brieve  it  would  still  be  within  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  censure,  but 
certainly  the  House  can  and  should  put 
a  stop  to  such  continuing  misuse  of  its 
own  facilities  by  so-called  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees operating  vrithout  any  authority 
from  the  Congress  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  significance  in  a 
broader  context  Is  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  the  first  instance  of  recorded  objec- 
tion to  misuse  of  congressional  facilities 
by  Members  In  this  92d  Congress.  On 
March  1  of  this  year.  Congressman 
William  Minshall  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech 
discussing  the  need  for  greater  security 
on  Capitol  Hill,  said  on  the  floor: 

In  this  connection  1  would  like  to  point 
out  the  growing  concern  many  of  us  leel 
over  unauthorized  persons  using  office  fa- 
cilities In  the  Hoiise.  I  do  not  Icnow  what 
the  situation  is  on  the  Senate  side,  but  It  is 
a  fact  that  one  House  Member  presently 
permits  use  of  bis  office  as  headquarters  for 
a  private  organization  lobbying  against  the 
WBW  in  Vietnam.  Another  g^oup  issues  a  news 
bulletin  called  "Leadership  Letter"  out  of 
1709  Longworth  Office  Building,  a  two-room 
suite  assigned  as  "additional  space"  to  a 
House  Member.  I  understand  that  the  House 
leadership  is  aware  of  these  abuses  of  tax- 
payers' property  but  allegedly  is  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  to  do  about  it.  The  steps  to  be 
taken  are  clear  enough  and  on  the  books.  No 
Member  has  authority  to  turn  over  office 
space  to  further  the  lobbying  efforts  of  any 
privat*  organization  no  matter  how  worthy 
may  be  their  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  renew  my 
request  that  this  activity  be  stopped: 
that  it  be  made  clear  that  no  Member 
or  Members  may  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Congress  under  the  misnomer  of  so- 
called  committee  action  without  au- 
thority from  the  House.  Such  conduct, 
when  this  Nation  has  fighting  men 
abroad  risking  their  lives  to  help  a  small 
nation  to  which  we  are  committed  by 
agreement,  Is  disgraceful.  I  believe  It 
merits  censure. 

I  include  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point 
my  correspondence  with  the  Speaker,  an 
announcement  relative  to  these  hear- 
ings,  and  two  newsF>aper  accounts  to 

date. 

Ann,  7,  1971. 

Hon.  Cakl  Albe»t, 

Speaker,  U.S.  Houae  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

I>KAB  Mb.  Speaxxs:  The  i»opoeal  reported 
in  the  enclosure  distreasee  me  deeply.  I  do 
not  believe  I  am  alone  In  this  feeling. 

It  seems  to  me  to  go  beyond  tb«  proper 
authority  of  Members  of  the  House  to 
undertake  to  cast  discredit  on  the  House  and 


dishonor  on  the  Nation  by  a  prooess  of  con- 
ducting ad  hoc  hearings  on  any  sublect, 
much  less  on  America's  blameworthiness  In 
a  time  of  war,  declared  or  undeclared. 

Members  so  conducting  themselves  derive 
no  authority  from  the  Houae  to  mislead  the 
public  into  believing  that  congressional  ac- 
tion is  Involved.  This  would  clearly  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  conduct  of  any  such  proceed- 
ings in  a  House  Office  Btilldlng. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  discour- 
age this  sort  of  thing  before  It  happens 
Inasmuch  as  I  believe  very  deeply  that  it 
disgraces  the  House  and  is  harmful  to  the 
United  States. 
Sincerely, 

liOtns  C.  V/ymas, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  7. 1971] 

FOUX  CONCRKSSMKN  TO   HOLD  iNQtnST 

ON  Wax  Cbimxs 
(By  William  Chapman) 

An  unofficial  Inquiry  Into  alleged  U.S.  war 
crimes  in  Vietnam  will  be  held  during  four 
days  this  month  on  Capitol  Hill,  four  con- 
gressmen  announced  yesterday. 

The  hearings,  beginning  April  26,  are  ex- 
pected to  deal  in  large  part  with  testimony 
of  war  veterans  recounting  actions  in  which 
they  took  j>art  and  orders  they  received  frcHS 
superiors. 

The  four  congressmen  said  they  plan  to 
look  into  military  orders  that  may  have  led 
to  such  alleged  atrocities  as  the  killing  of 
unarmed  civilians,  torture  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  destruction  of  villages. 

Rep.  Ronald  Dellums  (D-Callf.),  organizer 
of  the  inquiry,  said  it  will  center  on  policies 
that  produced  free-fire  zones  in  South  Viet- 
nam, search  and  destroy  missions,  "indis- 
criminate bombing  (and)  the  body-count 
mania." 

Dellums  said  that  high-level  officials,  in- 
cluding the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  would  be 
asked  to  testify,  but  the  ad  hoc  committee 
will  have  no  subpoena  power. 

TTie  bearings,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Canon  Office  Building  opposite  the  Capitol, 
are  termed  a  substitute  for  offlcial  hearings 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
That  committee's  chairman.  Rep.  F.  Edward 
Hubert  (D-La.),  has  indicated  that  no  open 
bearings  will  be  held  as  requested  by  a 
group  of  congressmen  headed  by  Rep.  Bob 
Eckhardt  (D-Tex.) . 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.) 
yesterday  urged  that  testimony  of  Vietnam 
veterans  given  two  months  ago  at  informal 
hearings  in  Detroit  be  Investigated  by  con- 
gressional committees  and  by  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments. 

He  also  suggested  an  Independent  com- 
mission to  Investigate  allegations  of  war 
crimes  and  to  assess  "the  moral  consequences 
of  our  Involvement  in  Indochina." 

Hatfield  cautioned  against  trying  to  pin 
guilt  for  Illegal  actions  on  any  Individuals 
who  made  war  policy  or  carried  it  out.  Such 
a  process,  he  said,  "could  extend  almost  end- 
lessly to  individual  after  individual." 

Dellxma's  ad  hoc  E>roup,  on  the  other  hand, 
plans  to  delve  into  orders  Issued  by  specific 
military  commanders.  One  prospective  wit- 
ness, Ronald  Bartek,  a  former  Army  captain, 
said  at  a  press  conference  yesterday  that  he 
heard  one  division  commander  order  his 
troops  to  increase  the  body  count.  Bartek  said 
his  battalion,  in  effect,  was  assigned  a  quoU 
of  60. 

Rep.  John  Conyera  (D-Mlch.) ,  a  cosponsor 
of  the  hearings,  said  they  would  not  be  in- 
tended to  "slander"  anyone  but  that  Individ- 
ual names  undoubtedly  would  be  cited.  Del- 
lums said  the  main  purpose  would  be  to 
"raise  questions  of  policy,"  not  to  Implicate 
mdivlduals. 

Sponsoring  the  hearings  with  Dellums  and 
Conyers  are  Reps.  Parren  J.  Mitchell  (D- 
Md.)  and  Bella  Abzug  (D-N.T.). 
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U.S.    HOOSS    OF   RXPBESBNTATIVSS, 

Washin^Uyn,  D.C,  April  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Wtuam, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washintgon,  D.C. 

Deax  Louis:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  and 
enclosure.  My  Secretary  who  handles  the  as- 
signment of  rooms  to  Members  advised  that 
she  had  a  routine  requeet  from  Ronald  Del- 
limis  if  the  room  was  available.  It  was  and  it 
was  therefore  assigned  to  him.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to 
be  used. 

Thereafter  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
this  usage  was  raised  and  I  took  It  up  with 
the  Parliamentarian.  He  advised  me  that  the 
group  who  contacted  us  have  no  official  sta- 
tus but  that  all  Members  have  a  right  to 
discuss  any  proposition  in  any  room  that  is 
available  in  which  Members  may  meet. 
Sincerely, 

Casi,  Albxbt, 
The  Speaker. 

HOTTSK    OP   REPRESKNTATTVZS, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  22, 1971. 

DzAB  Collxagot:  Because  of  the  intense 
current  Interest  In  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia,  once  again  we  wish  to  in- 
vite you  to  participate  In  hearings  on  com- 
mand responsibilities  for  war  atrocities. 
These  hearings  will  take  place  In  the  Can- 
non Caucus  Room  beginning  at  9:30  am  on 
AprU  26.  27,  28  and  29. 

The  hearings  will  be  an  open  forum  for 
Congress  and  the  public.  Following  Is  a  brief 
description  of  the  topics  covered  and  wit- 
nesses scheduled  to  testify : 

April  26.  Five  West  Point  graduates — four 
captains  and  a  major — wUl  give  detailed  tes- 
timony on  encouragement  of  policies  lead- 
ing to  atrocities  and  the  Initiation  of  specific 
directives  to  commit  war  crimes  by  high  level 
command  personnel . 

April  27:  Five  former  military  Intelligence 
sp>ecial  agents  and  POW  Interrogators  de- 
scribe systematic  tortxire  employed  by  their 
units. 

AprU  28:  Nine  former  Amerlcal  Division 
members  will  provide  accounts  of  torture 
and  murder  of  civilians  and  wholesale  de- 
struction of  homes  and  property  as  standard 
procedure. 

April  29 :  Overview  of  the  air  war,  pacifica- 
tion and  forced  urbanization.  Included  will 
be  the  first  public  documentation  detailing 
destruction  of  hundreds  of  villages  In  Laos. 

We  respectfully  request  your  participation 
tn  these  Important  hearings  so  that  you  may 
hear  the  testimony  and  ask  any  questions  to 
the  witnesses.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact M.  J.  Dubersteln  on  extension  55600. 
Sincerely, 

Bn.1^  Abzug, 
Hebman  Baoillo, 

JORN  CONTEKS,  Jr., 
RONAU)  V.  Dkllums, 
Charlxs  C.  Diogs,  Jr., 
Don  Edwabos, 
Pabben  MrrcHXLL, 
John  Seibeklinc. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29,  1971] 

Bx-OI    Txixs    ATBOCirixs     Panxl    Hi    Saw 

AiroTHXB  U.S.  Massacbe  Nxab  Mrua 

(By  William  Orelder) 

Choking  back  tean,  a  22-year-oId  former 
staff  sergeant  told  a  congressional  audience 
yesterday  that  he  witnessed  another  U.S. 
massacre  in  Vietnam — the  shooting  of  about 
30  people  In  a  village  not  far  from  the  now- 
famous  hamlet  of  Mylal. 

"I  just  couldn't  believe  It,"  said  Danny  8. 
Motley,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "Theee  guys  dW 
this  so  systematloally,  like  they'd  done  It 
many  times  before." 

Notley's  account,  presented  to  an  unofficial 
hsartng  on  U.S.  war  crimes,  described  the 
action  of  an  infantry  squad  on  or  about 
April  19,  1969,  in  a  village  called  Troxing- 


khanh  2,  northwest  of  Ducpho  In  Quangn- 
gal  Province,  less  than  20  miles  from  Mylal, 
Which  was  wiped  out  by  American  troops  13 
months  earUer. 

Notley  served  as  a  rlfieman  in  Echo  Com- 
pany of  the  4th  BattalioD,  2lBt  Regiment,  In 
the  11th  Brigade  of  the  Amerlcal  Division — 
the  same  brigade  in  which  Lt.  William  L. 
Calley  Jr.  served  when  he  and  his  men  hit 
Mylal. 

Notley,  now  a  joumailsm  student  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  asserted  that  the 
Incident  was  known  by  unit  officers  up  to 
the  battalion  commander,  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel, but  no  action  was  taken. 
"He  gave  us  a  well-done,"  the  ex-QI  said. 
There  is  no  inunedlate  way  to  confirm  or 
refute  the  details  of  Notley's  account,  but 
he  did  provide  a  copy  of  his  Army  separation 
papers,  an  honorable  discharge  which  in- 
dicates that  he  did  serve  in  Vietnam  in  Echo 
Company  at  the  time. 

The  Pentagon  had  no  comment  on  his  ac- 
cusation, but  noted  that  the  Army  policy 
has  been  to  investigate  any  allegations  of 
misconduct  if  they  appear  to  have  substance. 
In  this  case,  an  Army  spokesman  said,  ttiat 
will  be  determined  when  a  copy  of  Notley's 
remarks  is  obtained. 

According  to  Notley,  the  reconnaissance 
platoon  in  which  he  served  was  angered  be- 
cause a  popular  OI  in  the  unit  was  killed  by 
a  booby-trap  near  the  village  the  evening 
before. 

"The  lieutenant  (whom  Notley  did  not 
Identify)  said,  'there's  a  ville  over  there  and 
there's  people  In  It  and  they're  reeponsibie 
for  it  ...  I  want  you  to  go  In  there.'  and  he 
said,  'I  want  some  kills,'  "  Notley  said. 

After  one  squad  went  Uirougb  and  found 
nothing,  the  unit  called  In  white-phosphorus 
artillery  rounds,  Notley  said.  Then  he  went  in 
with  a  second  squad  of  eight  to  10  American 
soldiers.  They  first  encountered  a  group  of 
about  10  women  and  chlldrm,  he  said. 

"As  we  moved  Into  the  village."  Notley  told 
a  half-dozen  congressmen,  "nothing  was  said, 
you  know,  nobody  said  anything.  But  all  of 
a  sudden,  these  guys  started  shooting.  Wom- 
en and  kids.  I  was  In  a  state  of  shock." 

Notley  paused  and  choked  on  tears.  The 
witness  was  one  of  10  veterans  of  the  Amerl- 
oal  Division  who  appeared  yesterday  before 
the  informal  bearings  chaired  by  Rep.  Ron- 
ald V.  Dellums  (D-Calf.) .  The  other  vets  re- 
counted other  brutalUleB — the  torture  and 
miu-der  of  prisoners,  the  general  mistreat- 
ment of  Vietnamese  civilians — which  they 
Insist  were  typical  of  the  war. 

"If  you  want  to  know  the  truth  about  It," 
said  Notley,  "this  Is  the  first  time  I've  ever 
been  able  to  talk  about  It.  I  dldnt  teU  my 
wUe  about  It  tiU  last  night." 

Notley  said  he  was  stunned  by  the  shoot- 
ing, but  the  other  soldiers  moved  farther 
Into  the  hamlet. 

'TU  never  understand,"  he  said,  "why  the 
rest  of  the  people  dldnt  run.  Why  didn't 
they  run  after  the  first  10  WMe  killed?" 

Notley  said  he  was  carrying  an  M-79  gre- 
nade launcher,  loaded  with  a  new  type  of 
anU-personnel  canister  that  he  had  never 
fired. 

"My  squad  leader  looked  at  me  and  told 
me  there  was  a  time  to  get  Involved.  "This 
is  a  good  time  to  try  out  your  canister  round.' 
He  said,  'If  you're  not  one  of  us,  you're  one 
of  them'  and  I  was  actually  afraid  for  my 
life." 

Notley  said  he  fired  one  round  at  the  people 
about  20  meters  away,  but  at  the  last  Instant 
deflected  the  weapon  downward  so  that  the 
grenade  skidded  along  the  groxind.  He  doesnt 
know  he  said,  whether  bis  shot  killed  any- 
one or  not. 

"As  soon  as  I  did  that,"  he  said,  "the  rest 
of  the  people  opened  up  and  killed  all  the 
people  ...  In  all,  there  was  about  30  people." 

The  platoon  radioed  In  a  "body  count"  of 
13  Vletcong,  according  to  Notley,  who  said 


the  platoon  leader  "saw  what  happened  and 
didn't  say  anything." 

Notley's  account  was  corroborated.  In  part, 
by  another  Amerlcal  Division  veteran  wbc 
t4>peared  before  ttie  congressmen  yest«xlay. 
John  Beitzel,  of  Rilladelphla,  who  served  In 
another  infantry  company  operating  a  few 
kilometers  away  that  day,  heard  the  "body 
count"  confirmed  by  one  of  his  unit's  pla- 
toons and  said  the  men  later  gossiped  about 
how  the  people  had  been  kiUed  by  Echo 
Company. 

Notley  said  he  assumed  at  first  that  his 
unit  was  la  trouble  for  what  It  had  dooie, 
since  there  was  no  hostile  fire  from  the 
village  prior  to  the  kilUngs.  "They  told  us 
the  battalion  commander  was  coming  kdA  I 
thought,  wow,  somebody's  going  to  jail." 

Instead,  he  asserted,  tiie  commander,  also 
unnamed  In  his  testimony,  commended  the 
unit  f«-  their  "body  coimt."  The  co«nmandM. 
he  said,  questioned  a  Vietnamese  child  who 
survived  and  the  child  told  him  that  the 
Vletcong  were  responsible.  "I  guess  that's 
why  they  dldnt  run  away,  they  dldnt  expect 
that  from  us,"  Notley  said. 

Notley  said  he  fixed  the  approximate  date 
of  the  action  by  a  letter  he  had  written  to 
his  wife  on  the  morning  his  squad  attacked 
the  people.  The  letter,  he  said,  recoxmted  the 
death  of  the  OI  killed  by  a  booby-trap. 

Rep.  John  Conyers  (D-Mlch.)  oharacter- 
Ized  the  klUlngs  as  "a  massacre"  and  asked 
Notley  what  superior  officers  knew  about  it. 
The  wltnesB  said  tiie  battalion  commander 
"must  have  known.  He  was  in  the  village 
the  next  day-  Unless  he  couldnt  smell.  You 
could  sj^fll  the  bodies.  Unless  he  was  stxme- 
bUnd." 

Notley  said  he  could  Identify  four  or  five 
enlisted  men  who  did  the  shooting. 

But  the  Citizens  Oommiaslon  on  Inqiilry 
Into  U.S.  War  Crimes,  the  anti-war  group 
that  organized  this  week's  testimony,  op- 
poses the  prosecution  ot  individual  soldiers. 
Including  Lt.  Galley  and  the  men  involved 
at  Mylal.  Their  position  U  that  public  acru- 
tlny  shovUd  focus  Instead  on  the  policies  and 
strategies  of  the  war  and  on  the  top  military 
and  civUian  leaders  who  drew  them  up. 


THE  FBI  NEEDS  IMMEDIATE 
INVESnOATION 

(Mrs.  ABZUQ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcobd  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
I  rose  on  behalf  of  10  of  my  colleagues 
to  Introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
Investigation  pf  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  Investigation  is 
more  Imperative  now  than  it  was  3  weeks 
ago  when  I  introduced  my  original  res- 
olution. Since  I  introduced  my  original 
resolution  In  the  midst  of  a  flurry  of  pub- 
Ucity  about  the  FBI,  that  publicity  has 
not  abated  but  Increased:  the  blzarreness 
of  the  administration  of  the  PBI  has  be- 
come not  less  evident  but  more  so;  the 
demand  of  the  American  people  for  some 
kind  of  investigation  by  their  elected 
Representatives  has  not  decreased  but 
become  more  insistent  Judging  by  the 
mall  I  have  received. 

Three  weeks  ago  it  was  charges  of  wire- 
taps that  were  hitting  us  closest  to  our 
congressional  hearts.  But  I  pointed  out 
then  as  I  point  out  now,  that  was  only 
the  closest  to  home.  Since  then  we  have 
seen  increased  bolstering  up  of  the  faulty 
Indictment  obtained  against  the  Berrl- 
gan  brothers  and  some  coworkers  In  the 
Catholic  peace  jnovement.  At  least  two 
dozen  more  people  have  been  subpenaed 
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to  appear  before  the  grand  jury  iq 
Harrlsburg,  prompting  one  of  the  lawyer^ 
involved  to  remark,  "Usually  they  in-» 
vestigate  before  they  issue  indictments  j 
here  they  have  reversed  it."  That  is  pre* 
clsely  the  issue  I  raised  in  my  original 
remarks — that  the  indictment  was  re-« 
turned  based  on  questionable  evidence  tq 
shore  up  accusations  made  before  an  Apt 
propriations  Committee  of  this  body  boN 
stering  up  requests  for  increased  moneys; 
It  is  this  questionable  administration  of 
laws  and  use  of  the  judicial  process  thai 
my  colleagues  and  I  urge  the  Judicianf 
Committee  to  Investigate. 

Since  3  weeks  ago,  the  Senator  front 
Maine  has  suggested  that  FBI  agents 
surveilled  so  unsedltious  an  event  a4 
Earth  Day  last  year.  How  many  othef 
events  are  they  surveilllng?  It  is  the  act 
tivlties  of  the  agents  that  our  resolution 
asks  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  investi* 
gate,  including  how  they  select  the  "spe-< 
cial"  cases,  how  they  gather  evidence! 
what  they  do  with  what  they  gather, 
what  kinds  of  files  they  maintain  oi^ 
Congressmen  and  their  daughters.  oH 
John  Q.  Citizen  and  his  sons. 

Since  3  weeks  stgo  the  lack  of  quan-* 
tlty  and  quality  of  work  has  come  in-j 
creasingly  to  light  with  the  release  of 
more  of  the  docimients  from  the  FBI 
ofBce  in  Media.  Pa.  And  the  closing  down 
of  several  of  the  field  offices  has  brought 
about  the  disclosure  that  one  of  the  doors 
at  the  Media  office  was  secured  only  bs 
a  file  cabinet  pushed  up  against  It.     ' 

In  my  ronarks  3  weeks  ago,  I  referred 
to  the  firing  of  the  agent  who  criticized 
the  agency  during  a  classroom  seminar; 
in  those  3  weeks  we  have  witnessed  thA 
firing  of  two  young  girls  from  their  un^ 
classified  Jobs  because  they  believe  in 
ending  the  war  and  worked  for  a  peaca 
group  in  their  off-duty  hours.  I  lntro4 
duced  my  original  resolution  with  a  greet! 
sense  of  urgency;  I  find  my  feelings  mora 
intense  now  than  I  did  3  weeks  ago.  Tha 
Judiciary  Committee  has  a  duty  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  watch  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  who  carry  out  lawg 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commlt-t 
tee. 

My  coUeagues  and  I  call  upon  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  execute  this  duty 
of  watchfulness  over  this  Increasingly 
peculiar  body  of  the  executive  branch- 
to  recoup  congressional  control  over  thl;^ 
agency  so  long  out  of  Its  purview — to 
allay  the  Increasing  fears  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  Members  of  this  House. 
We  urge  an  immediate  investigation  by 
that  committee  most  able  and  most  duty- 
bound  to  Investigate  all  facets  of  the 
FBI  administration,  law-enforcementj 
procedures  and  personnel  policies. 

At  this  point  I  Include  a  copy  of  thei 
resolution — and  ask  your  support.         ~ 

KxsoLunoN  I 

To  provide  for  an  Investigation  by  thJ 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  Federal  BuJ 
reau  of  Investigation. 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  the  JudI-> 
clary,  acting  as  n,  whole  or  by  subcommittee' 
U  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  fun 
and  completa  InTestigation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following  areaa: 

(a)  the  quality  of  the  administration  of 
.the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  investigation  of  the 
ability  of  the  Director; 


(b)  the  activities  of  the  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  their  su- 
pervisors including  but  not  limited  to; 

(1)  the  manner  of  selection  of  cases  with 
particular  attention  to  the  reasons  for  the 
FBI's  special  public  emphasis  on  certain  re- 
cent criminal  conspiracy  cases; 

(2)  the  methods  used  to  gather  evidence 
and  the  reasons  for  choosing  one  method 
rather  than  cmother  in  specific  cases; 

(3)  the  uses  made  of  the  evidence  gath- 
ered with  particular  attention  to  the  F.B.I. 
practice  of  maintaining  massive  dossiers  on 
Individual  citizens; 

(c)  the  quality,  quantity  and  type  of  work 
done  pliis  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical 
reports  of  such  work; 

(d)  personnel  policies  and  practices. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution, the  committee  is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress,  subject 
to  clause  31  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpoena  may 
be  issued  under  the  signat\ire  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 
gress, but  not  later  than  forty-two  days  after 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
the  results  of  its  investigation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble. Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


RECYCLING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 
BY  QEORGIA-PACIFIC'S  BELLINQ- 
HAM  PLANT 


•  Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recors  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  time 
of  justified  concern  over  the  pollution 
of  our  air.  water,  and  landscapes,  it  Is 
refreshing  to  learn  of  plans  for  the 
recycling  of  industrial  wastes. 

An  example  of  such  recycling  are  the 
plans  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.'s  Belllngham  plant. 

Expanded  recycling  of  the  leftovers 
from  printing  paper  and  facial  tissues 
will  soon  help  to  increase  the  supply  of 
vanilla  flavoring,  cosmetics,  medicine, 
soil  conditioners,  adhesive  and  even  the 
dispersants  for  strengthening  high-test 
concrete,  bricks,  and  gypsum  wallboard. 

Construction  of  expanded  facilities  to 
further  process  spent  sulfite  liquor,  once 
a  pulp  and  papermlll  water  pollution 
problem,  will  start  immediately,  and  the 
marketing  program  is  already  under- 
way. According  to  John  Dudkak,  Geor- 
gia-Pacific Corp.  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  Belllngham  operation,  the  com- 
pany has  allocated  $2.5  million  in  1971 
for  the  initial  exptmsion  phase. 

The  project,  developed  by  a  research 
team  of  35  experts  in  the  forest  byprod- 
ucts field,  has  been  given  the  encourage- 
ment of  State  of  Washington  pollution 
control  ofllcials. 

Some  of  the  imusual  products  have 
been  manufactured  and  marketed,  ini- 


tially on  a  test  basis,  since  1945.  Im- 
proved processing  and  refining  tech- 
niques now  make  a  substantial  expansion 
on  a  full  commercial  basis  feasible. 

Most  exotic  of  the  new  products,  cur- 
rently being  manufactured  on  a  small 
scale  from  sjmthetic  vanilla,  is  L-Dopa 
for  treatment  of  Parkinson's  disease  and 
aldimet  for  heart  disease.  Need  for  these 
drugs  Is  expected  to  triple  in  1971  and 
the  new  Georgia-Pacific  facility  will  sup- 
ply the  raw  material  from  which  the 
sjmthetic  vanilla  is  made.  It  in  turn  is 
the  raw  material  for  these  drugs  pro- 
duced by  pharmaceutical  manufacturers. 

A  distillery,  which  already  produces 
purified  ethyl  alcohol  from  the  sugar  ex- 
tracted from  spent  pulping  liquor,  also 
will  be  expanded.  New  distillation  equip- 
ment has  been  designed  to  broaden  that 
byproduct's  use  into  "literally  hundreds 
of  markets." 

The  new  program  at  Belllngham  also 
will  include  a  modernized  packaging  and 
warehousing  department  to  handle  the 
former  pwUutants.  Dunkak  said: 

By  being  able  to  merchandize  what  would 
ordinarily  be  a  pollutant  we  have  created  a 
plus  factor  which  otherwise  would  be  re- 
flected In  pollution  control  costs  borne  by 
customers  and  stockholders. 

The  Belllngham  scientific  group  is  the 
same  team  that  last  year  won  interna- 
tional credit  for  developing  Uie  success- 
ful mercury  recycling  process  for  chlor- 
alkall  manufacturing.  It  required  several 
years  of  research  that  included  joint  ex- 
periments with  other  scientists  in  Eiig- 
land  and  Scandinavia. 


ISRAEL  ON  HER  23D 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  29 
marks  the  23d  anniversary  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel.  Israel  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate,  by  the  intelli- 
gence, courage,  and  initiative  of  her  peo- 
ple, a  remarkable  example  for  the  world. 
She  is  thriving  in  a  barren  land,  amid 
hostile  neighbors.  And  she  will  continue 
to  thrive. 

Why  is  Israel  of  such  strong  emotional 
significance  to  so  many  Americans?  I 
think  this  a  relevant  question  to  ask,  not 
only  because  we  are  now  commemorating 
her  creation,  but  also  because  it  is  a  fact 
that  Israel,  and  the  IsraeU  people,  do 
arouse  our  empathy  and  our  concern  for 
her  well-being. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Israel  in  many  re- 
spects embodies  those  principles  and 
characteristics  we  so  proudly  esteem  in 
our  national  character.  She  has  demon- 
strated an  independent  self-reliance  we 
perceive  as  existing  in  our  own  Nation's 
infancy  and  youth.  She  is  populated  by 
a  brave  people,  who  remind  us  of  what 
we  like  to  think  is  a  basic  attribute  of  our 
own  national  character.  She  is  marked  by 
a  commitment  to  democratic  institutions 
which  we  share  and  similarly  espouse. 

Emotion  is  no  small  factor  in  the  poli- 
tics of  nations,  and  that  empathv  which 
binds  our  two  peoples  is  a  powerful  ele- 
ment in  our  relations,  as  it  should  be. 
But,  aside  from  emotion,  there  are  other 
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legitimate  factors,  as  well,  which  com- 
pel our  support  for  Israel. 

Geographically,  Israel  is  very  small 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But,  her 
particular  location  makes  her  of  integral 
importance.  Astride  the  juncture  of  two 
continents,  she  forms  a  natural  path  be- 
tween Africa  and  Asia,  between  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
between  Europe  and  the  East 

Politically,  Israel  represents  fully  de- 
veloped Western  democratic  institutions. 
I  make  no  claim  that  such  institutions 
suit  all  nations,  but  insofar  we  regard 
these  institutions  as  offering  a  vehicle  for 
maximizing  individual  freedom  and  ex- 
pression, we  look  to  Israel  as  embodying 
those  ideals  we  espouse. 

Philosophically,  Israel  represents  an 
approach  to  the  world  which  appears  to 
offer  the  hope  of  bettering  the  lot  of 
peoples  similarly  lacking  in  natural  re- 
sources. By  demonstrating  a  determina- 
tion to  reshape  their  land  to  make  it 
fertile  and  productive,  the  Israelis  have 
exhibited  a  positivism  which  is  an  en- 
couragement to  other  nations.  A  certain 
hard  pragmatism,  uplifted  by  idealism, 
has  combined  to  find  solutions  to  difficult 
natural  adversity. 

We  cannot  look  at  Israel,  however, 
without  recognizing  a  certain,  very  spe- 
cial aspect  which  her  people  possess.  As 
I  said,  there  is  a  tie  of  emotion  which 
binds  the  United  States  and  Israel.  But 
this  bond  is  broader  than  just  a  percep- 
tion of  the  similarity  of  our  two  nations. 
This  bond  is  founded,  also,  on  the  holo- 
caust of  World  War  n,  which  took  so 
many  millions  of  lives.  The  Nazi  plan  of 
genocide  for  the  Jews  has  left  an  indeU- 
ble  mark,  not  only  upon  the  survivors 
of  that  obscene  scenario,  but  on  all  civil- 
ized men  and  women.  Because  Israel  be- 
came the  refuge  for  Jews,  we  mark  her 
existence  with  a  special  meaning. 

Particularly,  now.  all  of  these  factors 
combine  to  emphasize  our  regard  for 
and  concern  about  Israel.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  Jews  are  being  subjected  to  reli- 
gious and  cultural  repression.  For  many 
of  them,  Israel  Is  their  desired  haven.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  perseverance  of  the 
Israelis  and  of  Israel  is  a  beacon  to  these 
hapless  people. 

In  a  more  direct  sense,  the  continued 
fear  of  war  in  the  Mideast  maintains  our 
concern.  Almost  4  years  have  passed  since 
the  6-day  war  of  Jime  1967.  Yet  peace 
still  eludes  Israel.  The  constant  threat 
of  renewed,  full-blown  war  remains. 

Because  of  this  threat,  it  is  essential 
that  U.S.  support  for  Israel  be  uncom- 
promising. There  are  numerous  reasons 
why  this  Is  so — the  emotional  bond  be- 
tween our  two  nations,  the  continuing 
friendship  of  Israel,  Israel's  strategic 
importance. 

Make  no  mistake.  Just  as  this  year  we 
celebrate  Israel's  anniversary,  so  will  we 
next  year  do  the  same.  And  the  year  after 
that,  and  the  year  after  that.  Israel  will 
thrive  and  she  will  prosper. 


THE   NEED   FOR   DEPRECIATION 
REFORM 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  for  brin^ine  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  this  House  the  important 
matter  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
new  guidelines  allowing  exi>anded  de- 
preciation for  equipment  and  machinery. 
The  gentleman  has  provided  a  distinct 
service  in  calling  this  to  our  attention 
during  his  gaecial  order  yesterday. 

As  was  pointed  out  so  well  yesterday, 
these  new  guidelines  establish  what  is 
called  the  asset  depreciation  range,  or 
ADR.  This  allows  depreciation  lives  of 
not  more  than  20  percent  shorter  or 
longer  than  present  guideline  lives, 
eliminates  the  unworkable  "reserve  ratio 
test."  and  allows  a  full  year's  deprecia- 
tion on  assets  installed  before  midyear. 
Current  balance  of  trade  and  unem- 
ployment difficulties,  coupled  with  small 
productivity  growth,  make  depreciation 
reform  neceeeary. 

Back  in  1962  when  President  Kennedy 
announced  certain  guideline  life  reduc- 
tions for  some  industries,  I  supported  it 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  was  during  my  freshman  term 
in  the  House,  and  I  had,  prior  to  the 
President's  announcement,  introduced 
legislation  that  would  have  provided 
similar  tax  depreciation  revisions. 

Unemployment  then  was  near  7  per- 
cent, and  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  the 
then-administration's  spending  pro- 
gram to  create  more  jobs  would  be  im- 
successful. 

When  the  President  proposed  the  re- 
duction in  1962,  he  had  only  to  look  to 
1954,  when  President  Eisenhower  led  a 
move  to  cut  tsuces  by  sc«ne  $6  billion.  As 
usual,  there  were  the  "doom  and  gloom 
experts"  who  predicted  that  the  coimtry 
could  not  stand  that  kind  of  a  tax  reve- 
nue loss. 

But,  the  $6-billlon  loss  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  industrial  expansion 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  which  placed  higher  taxes 
on  the  Investment  sector  of  our  economy, 
and  the  repeal  that  year  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  there  can  be  littie  doubt 
that  American  Industry  was  placed  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

Today,  a  growing  chorus  of  critics  has 
used  the  argument  that  the  asset  depre- 
ciation range  Is  an  infringement  on  con- 
gressional tax-levying  authority  and  that 
it  is  an  unwarranted  tax  break  for  busi- 
ness. 

But,  when  we  examine  the  record,  we 
find  that  it  is  neither  one. 

Under  section  7805  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
Treasury  is  granted  the  broad  authority 
to  promulgate  all  "needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  enforcement  of  this 
title."  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
the  courts  have  repeatedly  upheld 
Treasury  regulations  under  this  section. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Commis- 
sioner against  South  Texas  Lumber  Co. 
case  In  1948  ruled: 

This  Court  has  many  times  declared  that 
Treasury  regulations  must  be  sustained  un- 
less unreasonable  and  plainly  inconsistent 
with  the  revenue  statutes  .  .  . 
Congress    has    always    expressed    In 


broad  language  statutory  provisions  that 
govern  the  recovery — through  deprecia- 
tion— of  the  cost  of  capital  assets.  And 
section  167(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  expressly  provides  that  "there  shall 
be  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear  of  property  used 
in  trade  or  business,  or  of  property  held 
for  the  production  of  income." 

The  very  language  of  this  section  com- 
pels Interpretation — and  Interpretation 
provides  for  a  delegation  of  authority. 

In  1954,  two  significant  depreciation 
provisions,  sections  167  (b)  and  'd), 
were  added  to  the  code,  both  enlarging 
the  foundation  upon  which  depreciation 
regulations  were  premised,  and  author- 
ity expressly  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

These  sections  applying  to  deprecia- 
tion g\iidelines  and  their  successor,  the 
asset  depreciation  guidelines,  are  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  Congress  had 
in  mind  when  applsrlng  them.  This  leg- 
islative authority  seems  to  be  completely 
overlooked  by  critics. 

Precedents  exist.  In  1934,  legislation 
was  introduced  which  would  have  re- 
duced depreciation  allowaxices  by  as 
much  as  25  percent  over  a  3-year  period. 
Then-Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  Henry 
Morgenthau  told  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  legislation  was  not 
necessary  since  the  Treasxiry  could  ob- 
tain the  same  result  imder  section  23(b) 
of  the  1932  Revenue  Act.  Congress  ac- 
quiesced. It  did  not  alter  the  deprecia- 
tion statute.  Ways  and  Means  agreed, 
explaining  that  it  believed  the  plan  of 
the  Secretary  to  be  "the  best  course  to 
pursue." 

In  1953,  Treasury  moved  away  from 
the  25-percent  statutory  reduction  in 
depreciation  allowances  by  stating  that 
a  taxpayer's  depreciation  would  not  be 
disturbed  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  and 
convincing  basis  for  a  change.  This,  in 
essence,  provided  that  IRS  coiild  not 
disturb  a  depreciation  rate  as  long  as 
the  useful  Me  projected  by  IRS  and  the 
taxpayer  did  not  differ  by  more  than  10 
percent. 

The  House,  in  1954,  amended  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  include  a 
provision  that  would  become  section 
167(e)  to  provide  this,  but  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  deleted  the  10-per- 
cent leeway,  since  it  concluded  that  the 
objective  could  and  would  be  achieved 
by  administrative  action  already  taken. 
Congressional  recognition  of  the  valid- 
ity of  administrative  action  has  particu- 
lar significance  In  view  of  the  argument 
used  against  ADR. 

Also  to  be  considered  are  economic 
factors  which  carry  a  high  priority  on 
the  domestic  scene.  Everyone  is  talking 
about  infiation,  for  almost  everyone  has 
been  affected  by  it  in  one  way  or  sm- 
other. 

The  increased  depreciation  schedule 
can  help  offset  the  shrinkage  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  This  adjust- 
ment will  yield  a  larger  araoimt  of  de- 
ductions over  so-caUed  remaining  lives 
than  would  be  obtained  from  the  conven- 
tional original-cost  writeoff.  Resulting 
tax  benefits  are  a  clear  gain.  The  funds 
made  available  by  earlier  tax  benefits  can 
be  put  to  work  in  the  taxpayer's  business 
and  can  earn  a  return  pending  their  ab- 
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sorption  by  additional  tax  liabilities  later 

on. 

A  liberalization  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances is  nothing  more  than  a  change  In 
the  timing  of  a  tax  liability.  Such  a  policy 
allows  a  business  to  reduce  tax  payments 
now — at  a  time  when  additional  pur- 
chasing power  is  needed.  Past  experience 
demonstrates  that  depredation  liberal- 
ization will  stimulate  spending  on  new 
plants  and  equipment. 

When  this  is  done  the  resiilt  Is  more 
Jobs.  Only  last  week  this  body  voted  for 
legislation  provldilng  funds  to  make  more 
jobs  available  through  public  works  pro- 
grams in  areas  of  substantially  high  un- 
employment. 

It  Is  only  a  matter  of  logic  that  tax 
policy  should  Join  with  other  economic 
policies  to  create  more  Jobs. 

Accelerated  depreciation  will  bring  in- 
creased demand  for  machinery  and 
equipment  that  will  directly  provide  jobs 
for  workers  in  plants  which  make  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  Further  in- 
creased jobs  will  arise  from  the  opening 
of  new  plants  and  expanding  old  plants. 
To  some  extent  the  increase  In  jobs  can 
be  immediate  as  orders  are  placed  for 
more  Investment  goods  and  producers 
start  work  on  these  goods. 

Jobs  will  be  created  for  the  presently 
unemployed,  as  weU  as  yoimg  people  Just 
Joining  the  labor  force. 

Furthermore,  the  ADR  system,  with  its 
20  percent  optional  shortening  of  the 
1962  guideline  lives,  appropriately  re- 
flects the  faster  pace  of  economic  and 
technological  change  which  seems  to  be 
developing  in  the  1970's. 

The  liberalization  of  depreciation  al- 
lowances is  one  of  the  simplest  and  least 
costly  means  of  helping  to  revive  capital 
spending.  Through  this  program,  busi- 
ness will  receive  a  much  needed  infusion 
of  funds,  the  Nation's  economy  can  re- 
ceive a  boost,  and  the  unemployed  can 
go  back  to  work. 


CXDNCEPTS  OF  A  STATE 
"FOUNDATION  PLAN" 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Association  has  suggested 
a  foundation  plan  which  has  been  given 
a  great  deal  at  study  by  that  organiza- 
tion. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Ohio  State  Medi- 
cal Jotimal  recently  on  this  subjeot  and 
ofTer  It  for  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Concepts  of  a  Stati  "Fotjndation  Plan" — 
A  Mbthod  or  Health  Cajix  Delivesy 

The  medical  profesalon  U  under  attack  by 
many  segments  of  society  because  of  the 
eplrallng  costs  of  health  care  In  this  coun- 
try. The  medical  profession  therefore,  hasi 
become  the  "fall  guy"  for  thlB  splrallng  cost 
which  could  result  In  the  destruction  of 
the  health  care  system  as  we  know  It  today. 
We  all  know  the  physician  has  control  overi 
some  aspects  of  health  care,  but  for  manyj 
areas  this  escalating  cost  factor  Is  beyond! 
the  physician's  control.  The  other  major' 
point  of  criticism  which  Is  being  hurled  at; 
the  profession  la  that  of  the  distribution  of; 
health  care,  with  particular  reference  to  thei 
ghetto  and  rural  areas.  I 

We   do  have   the  capability  of  provldlngj 


solutions  to  the  cost  factors  and  distribu- 
tion of  medical  care.  Without  our  guidance 
and  influence,  legislators,  government  lead- 
ers, labor  leaders,  biireaucrats  find  health 
and  social  planners  will  completely  alter 
the  health  care  system  by  using  these  two 
major  factors  as  an  executive  for  a  radical  and 
complete  change.  Why  not  treat  the  "pa- 
tient" professionally  Instead  of  permitting 
non-profeselonals  to  institute  a  treatment 
that  would  be  worse  than  the  disease  itself. 

Therefore,  It  Is  imperative  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  clearly  recognlae  the  problems 
that  exist  today  and  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram that  will  resolve  both  the  short  term 
problems  and  the  long  term  needs  of  the 
profession  and  the  people  that  It  serves.  Dr. 
Richard  Pulton,  OSMA  President,  and  the 
OSMA  Council  determined  the  need  for  an 
evaluation  and  for  recommendations  to  solve 
the  short  and  long  range  problema  In  the 
Financing  and  Delivery  of  Medical  Care.  They 
have  established  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Health  Care  Delivery  Systems.  This  is  a  re- 
port of  that  committee. 

When  you  review  the  proposals  and  con- 
cepts that  are  offered  by  all  of  the  "experts" 
m  this  field  you  must  recognize  several 
common  denomlnatora.  TTieae  are  that  the 
service  must  be  available  to  everyone  and 
that  It  must  be  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  Is 
essential  that  medical  care  be  provided  at 
a  high  quality  level  to  all  and  the  physi- 
cian should  be  responsible  for  the  quality 
care  in  all  segmenta  of  the  health  care  field. 
We  agree  that  the  costs  must  be  reasonable 
but  that  this  cost  factor  should  apply  not 
only  to  the  physicians  but  to  faciUties  and 
the  other  elements  of  the  health  care  in- 
dustry. It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  pro- 
fession should  manage  such  a  system  of  care 
in  that  they  are  In  the  best  position  to 
evaluate  the  efficiency  and  the  productivity 
of  the  delivery  system. 

Considerable  discussion  Is  going  on 
throughout  the  country  regarding  the  for- 
mation of  he&lth  caxe  foundations.  ITie 
foundation  concept  was  initiated  by  Henry 
Kaiser  in  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  in  1938  for  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care  on  a  capitation  basis  and  founded 
by  Dr.  Sidney  Garfield.  This  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion concept  was  expanded  during  World 
War  II  In  the  Kaiser  shipyard  fadUtles.  It 
is  now  a  large  program  covering  two  million 
people  In  several  of  oiu*  states  wltii  over 
twenty  hospital  facilities  and  many  out- 
patients clinics.  The  Kaiser  plan  is  a  pre- 
paid full  coverage  capitation  plan  with  a 
limitation  of  the  choice  of  physician  and  of 
facility  to  those  within  the  plan.  The  physi- 
cians are  salaried  and  the  patient's  choice 
limited.  As  a  counter  measure  to  the  closed 
panel  pre-payment  Kaiser  system,  particu- 
larly in  California,  local  "foundation"  plans 
have  been  established.  Most  of  these  were 
created  by  county  medical  societies  to  offer 
a  competitive  system.  These  latter  medical 
care  foundations  offer  free  choice  of  physi- 
cian, of  those  physicians  participating  in 
the  program  (90%  to  95%),  and  on  a  usual, 
customary  and  reasonable  basis.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  tiie  San  JoaqiUn  Valley 
program  and  now  over  thirty  of  these  exist 
In  the  State  of  California.  A  study  of  these 
local  foundation  plans  reveals  many  alter- 
nate approaches  to  the  problem;  but  there  Is 
a  definite  control  of  the  program  by  the 
physician  members.  Several  of  our  sister 
states  are  currently  formulating  plans  for 
similar  foundations  or  "modifled  founda- 
tion programs."  There  are  varlatloiw.  of 
course,  to  these  proposals  but  the  primary 
objective  of  all  Is  quality  care  and  reason- 
able cost 

Tour  OehSA  committee,  in  evaluating  these 
varied  programs  and  In  contemplating  the 
future  of  health  care,  believes  that  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Association  should  be  the 
catalyst  to  the  formation  of  a  state-wide 
"foundation"  concept.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  parallel  organization  to  the 


OSMA  in  order  to  carry  out  such  a  function. 
We  view  the  role  of  this  foundation  as  on* 
which  would  serve  as  the  agent  for  the 
physician  membership  of  the  organization 
and  In  so  doing  would  assure  any  third  party, 
whether  it  be  governmental,  labor,  manage- 
ment, insurance  carriers,  patient  groups,  in- 
dividual patients,  etc..  that  quality  medical 
care  would  be  delivered.  This  agency  would 
also  assure  the  third  parties  and  its  provider 
members  that  this  care  would  be  delivered 
on  a  usual  customary  and  reasonable  fee 
basis.  The  foundation  would  process  all 
claims  and  payment  hopefully  through  con- 
tracts with  established  carriers,  assure 
prompt  reasonable  payment  and  make  this 
payment  of  both  facilities  and  providers  on 
the  principal  of  the  usual,  customary  and 
reasonable  basis.  The  foundation  would  carry 
out  utilization  review  within  both  the  facil- 
ities and  providers  areas  and  It  would  also 
carry  out  peer  review  of  the  providers. 

The  criteria  for  both  utilization  review  and 
peer  review  should  be  established  by  another 
physician  group.  If  the  Bennett  Amendment 
that  was  formulated  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  the  late  1970  is  finally  enacted 
by  the  present  Congress,  a  State  PSBO  (pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization) 
could  be  established  by  the  OSMA  to  formu- 
late the  guidelines  for  utilization  and  peer 
review  and  also  be  responsible  for  the  im- 
plementation and  supervision  of  these  cri- 
teria. Each  hospital  utilization  committee 
would  function  as  of  now.  but  they  would  be 
required  to  perform  to  the  prescribed  stand- 
ards. Peer  review  committees  would  be  or- 
ganized on  a  county  or  regional  basis,  and 
likewise  they  would  be  required  to  function 
according  to  the  I>SRO  standards. 

Physicians  and  other  providers,  as  well  as 
faclUtles,  would  participate  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  would  agree  to  adhere  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  foundation.  Those 
not  electing  membership  would  receive  pay- 
ment for  their  services  through  their  pa- 
tients who  would  be  reimbursed  at  a  limit 
to  be  established  by  the  foundation.  This 
brings  up  the  problem  of  the  individual  na- 
ture of  medical  practice  as  it  has  tradi- 
tionally existed.  It  would  seem  at  this  time 
that  there  are  three  possibilities  available 
to  the  profession.  One — a  national  health 
service  as  has  been  advocated  by  some  which 
would  be  restrictive.  Inflexible  system. 
Two — remaining  totally  Independent  of  all 
organized  systems  and  excluding  one's  self 
from  the  vast  majority  of  people  who  will  be 
under  either  a  voluntary  health  plan  or  a 
compulsory  nationalized  health  plan.  Three — 
participation  In  a  physician  oriented  and  or- 
ganized structure  that  would  Inherently 
have  some  restrictions  but  would  in  general 
foUow  the  pattern  of  patients  free  choice  of 
physician  and  fee  for  service  on  the  usual, 
customary  and  reasonable  basis. 

A  great  advantage  to  the  physician  oper- 
ated fonnrtfttlnn  could  be  the  establishment 
of  a  self-contained  professional  liability  pro- 
gram that  would  hopefully  reduce  the  liabil- 
ity costs  that  the  provider  now  Is  burdened 
with  through  the  high  premiums  paid  to 
liability  Insurance  companies.  It  seems  only 
reasonable  that  through  proper  peer  review, 
the  "bad  risk"  provided  would  either  be  ex- 
clvided  from  such  a  program  of  delivery,  or  if 
he  were  a  participant  he  would  be  under 
sufficient  control  to  markedly  reduce  the 
UabUity  expoeiire. 

Because  of  the  exlstant  health  care  areas 
within  our  state,  each  area  should  have  Its 
own  functioning  organization  to  carry  out 
the  everyday  mechanics  of  the  program. 
However,  to  insure  a  large  base  from  which 
to  negotiate  It  seems  advisable  that  there  be 
an  overall  state  organization  which  estab- 
llshee  basic  policies.  A  large  voluntary  mem- 
bership representing  the  vast  majority  of 
practicing  physicians  within  the  state  would 
be  an  effective  instrument  in  representing 
the  i>hysiclanB'  viewpoint. 

What  does  this  offer  t»  the  patient  or  an 
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organization  seeking  a  health  care  "package" 
for  their  members?  Prlmartly,  it  assures  them 
of  the  best  avaUable  care  at  a  quality  level 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  consumer  or  his 
organization  would  negotiate  with  the 
foundation  as  to  the  allowable  benefits,  de- 
ductibles, or  other  criteria  to  be  established 
that  gives  the  consumer  representation  in 
the  formulation  of  tbelr  own  plan.  The  im- 
plementation of  the  plan,  however,  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  foundation  as  profession- 
als, employing  the  appropriate  review  tech- 
niques. 

This  agency  or  foundation  would  also  be 
in  a  position  of  responding  to  the  maniwwer 
needs  of  given  areas  by  the  establishment  of 
health  care  cUnlce.  by  establishing  mobile 
health  care  facilities  and  other  Innovative 
systems  that  would  hopefully  be  able  to 
answer  some  of  the  pressing  needs  in  the  area 
of  abnormal  distribution. 

A  unique  opportunity  is  now  available  to 
organized  medicine  in  one  of  our  rural  coun- 
ties. The  only  practitioner  is  leaving  after 
25  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  cotnmunity. 
The  committee  recozmnends  that  a  modifled 
group-type  practice  be  established  under  the 
leadership  of  OSMA  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  county.  This  could  be  a  demonstration 
project.  It  would  provide  many  answers  to 
a  difficult  problem  pertaining  to  the  organi- 
zation and  functional  status  of  such  a 
facility. 

There  are  certainly  many  points  of  contro- 
versy and  many  areas  that  represent  a  radical 
departure  from  the  past  thinking  of  many 
members  of  the  profession.  But  there  must 
be  an  Immediate  progressive,  realistic  ap- 
proach made  to  the  present  and  future  prob- 
lems facing  the  profession  if  the  b€ulc  tenets 
of  the  care  for  sick  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
{veventlon  of  disease  are  to  be  retained.  Great 
thought  must  be  given  to  these  problems  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  virgency  to  the 
need  for  action. 

The  committee  recommended  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  Officers  of  the  OSMA  the  formation 
of  a  State  Foundation  of  Medical  Oare.  This 
recotnmendatlon  Is  presently  under  consid- 
eration by  The  CouncU. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

An  Hoc  CoMMrrrEX  on  Hxalth 

Care  Dxuvkrt  Systems. 
Robert  Howasd.  MJ).. 

Chairman. 
SKists  Good,  M.D. 
Sol  Maooivd.  M.D. 
H.  WnoJAM  Porterfikld.  MJ3. 


LET  US  BE  MORE  NEIGHBORLY 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  lead- 
ing the  commemoration  in  the  House  of 
Pan-American  Day  on  April  20,  I  called 
for  a  reordering  of  our  foreign  policy 
priorities  in  regard  to  our  relations  with 
Latin  America.  Having  just  returned 
fron  a  meeting  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  held  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  need 
for  improved  imderstanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. We  have  often  failed  to  recognize 
the  legitimate  needs  and  ambitions  of 
these  countries  as  we  have  sometimes 
failed  to  recognize  the  intensity  of  their 
national  sensibilities. 

In  light  of  the  need  to  Improve  com- 
munication between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  American  nations,  I  asked  the 
House  to  reaffirm  its  dedication  to  solv- 
ing our  common  hemispheric  problems 
through  collective  cooperation.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  editorial  support  in  the 


Fifth  District  of  Connecticut  for  my 
position.  I  should  like  to  include  at  this 
IX)int  in  the  Record  a  thoughtful  and 
well-reasoned  April  23  editorial  from  the 
Meriden  Morning  Record.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  And  such  a  prompt  and  favorable 
reaction  to  my  suggestion  and  I  am  sure 
that  Latinos  vrtll  be  pleased  at  the  edi- 
torial response  of  this  respected  journal. 

The  editoritil  follows : 

Lrr's  Be  More  Neiokborlt 

Rep.  John  S.  Monagan's  reminder  that  the 
United  States  should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  Latin-American  nations  is  Justified.  The 
Congressman  who  represents  Meriden.  Wal- 
llngford,  and  Cheshire,  among  other  towns 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  addressed 
the  House  Tuesday  on  Pan  American  Day 
commemorating  the  81st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Union  of  American  Repub- 
lics, now  known  as  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

For  too  long  the  Latin  American  nations 
have  been  either  Ignored,  treated  with  dis- 
dain, or  regarded  as  poor  relations  by  Uncle 
Sam.  Simple  self-interest  would  dictate  more 
considerate  treatment,  let  alone  considera- 
tions of  friendliness  and  fairness. 

No  one  likes  to  be  taken  for  granted,  nei- 
ther an  individual  nor  a  nation.  Yet  all  too 
often  Uncle  Sam  has  taken  for  granted  his 
Latm  American  neighbors  untU  suddenly 
some  crisis  erupts — a  Soviet  missile  base  in 
the  Caribbean,  or  the  election  of  a  Marxist 
president  in  Chile.  Then  Uncle  Sam  sits  up 
and  takes  notice. 

Such  "crisis  government."  however,  is  not 
m  the  best  Interest  of  either  the  United 
States  nor  Latin  America.  There  should  be  a 
continuing  give  and  take  at  every  level — dip- 
lomatic, political,  economic,  scientific,  and 
cultural — among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  All  of  them.  Including  the 
United  States,  recognlae  this;  over  the  years 
there  have  been  attempts  at  establishing  such 
relationships.  There  was  the  "Good  Neighbor" 
policy,  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
there  is  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
all  commendable  undertakings,  but  somehow, 
somewhere,  they  bog  down  and  the  old  pat- 
tern of  Indifference  sets  in — until  the  next 
crisis. 

Rep.  Monagan  has  done  well  to  point  out 
the  folly  and  the  dangers  of  drifting.  Latin 
America  Is  changing.  No  longer  is  It  a  con- 
tinent of  what  has  been  contemptuously 
called  "banana  republics."  Today  Latm  Amer- 
ica Is  bestirring  Itself,  like  a  giant  awaking. 
The  nations  south  of  the  border  hold  great 
riches;  they  are  also  beset  with  grave  prob- 
lems— a  rapidly  mountir»g  birth  rate,  abysmal 
poverty;  a  widening  gap  between  rich  and 
poor;  restiveness  In  the  CSburch;  political 
InstabUlty,  and  a  vague  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  populace  that  their  lives  need  not 
be  so  miserable  after  all. 

Congressman  Monagan  calls  for  a  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  mutual  understanding 
and  lnterdej>endence  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  old  order  has 
changed;  today  the  nations  and  continents 
are  linked  by  satellite  communications  and 
spanned  by  Jet  aircraft.  The  time  has  come 
to  put  aside  provincialism  and  parochialism 
and  think  In  terms  of  the  common  Interest. 
according  Latin  America  the  place  it  deserves 
as  a  next  door  neighbor. 


REGULATION  OF  TAX  RETURN  PRE- 
PARERS—FORM  AND  SUBSTANCE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  15 
has  now  come  and  gone.  Although  the 
decibel  level  of  taxpayer  protest  over  the 


level  of  taxes  and  the  complexity  of  the 
forms  appeared  not  to  be  any  higher  this 
year  than  in  previous  years,  few  will  dis- 
agree that  we  need  improvement  on  both 
coimts. 

With  regard  to  substantive  tax  re- 
form I  stand  by  my  March  1969  pro- 
posal to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  stated  then  that  a  broad  gage 
minimum  income  tax  offers  an  equitable 
means  by  which  to  partially  achieve  two 
objectives.  First,  to  assure  that  all  tax- 
payers regardless  of  the  preferential  tax 
provisions  to  which  they  are  entitled  pay 
some  income  tax.  I  proposed  a  minimum 
tax  of  20  percent.  Unfortunately  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  imposed  a  minimum 
tax  of  only  10  percent  and  even  that 
minor  safeguard  of  tax  equity  is  appar- 
ently not  sufficient  to  assure  that  all 
citizens  pay  even  a  token  share  of  taxes. 
Recent  analyses  of  the  1969  tax  statistics 
indicate  that  escape  from  income  taxa- 
tion has  not  been  foreclosed  by  the  so- 
called  minimum  tax.  Congress  should  act 
to  expand  and  increase  the  minimum  tax 
to  at  least  20  percent. 

The  second  objective  that  a  realistic 
and  effective  minimum  tax  would  help 
achieve  is  a  broadening  of  the  tax  base. 
This  in  turn  would  enable  the  Congress 
to  provide  a  greater  tax  relief  to  the 
middle  income  taxpayer  who  continues 
to  carry  a  disproportionate  tax  burden. 
I  intend  to  introduce  appropriate  leg- 
islation after  I  have  received  income  and 
reporting  statistics  for  the  1970  tax  year 
which  just  passed. 

The  middle-income  taxpayer  suffers 
not  only  as  a  result  of  substantive  in- 
equities in  the  tax  laws,  but  also  from 
the  complex  forms  which  he  must  follow 
and  procedures  with  which  he  must 
comply.  As  I  stated  recently,  more  than 
half  of  the  75  million  taxpayers  who 
filed  returns  in  1969  received  preparation 
assistance.  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  sought  assistance  had  sidjusted 
gross  Incomes  of  less  than  $10,000.  We 
must  conclude,  then,  that  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  tax  savings  that  the  1969 
act  afforded  to  such  a  taxpayer  Is  used 
as  payment  to  persons  who  assist  In  tax 
form  preparation. 

To  provide  taxpayers  with  some  reUef 
in  the  procedural  areas  of  our  tax  ad- 
ministration, I  believe  a  two-pronged 
attack  is  needed.  First,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  must  expand  and  improve 
the  quality  of  its  taxpayer  assistance 
programs.  Currently  the  IRS  expends 
approximately  10  percent,  or  $110  mil- 
lion, of  its  annual  budget  on  programs 
which  are  directly  related  to  taxpayer 
assistance.  This  includes,  among  other 
items,  preparation  and  publication  of 
technical  information,  answering  tax- 
payer queries  at  IRS  offices  and  by  tele- 
phone, and  certain  audit  and  collection 
activities.  What  this  figure  does  not 
include  is  the  amount  of  imcollected 
revenue  which  results  from  the  tax  de- 
ductions allowed  for  fees  paid  to  per- 
sons assisting  the  taxpayer  in  tax  form 
preparation. 

Second,  tax  forms  and  procedures 
must  be  simplified.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  of  life  that  form  is  intertwined  with 
substance.  As  a  result,  the  complexity  of 
our  laws  is  a  proximite  cause  of  the 
complexity  of  the  tax  forms.  This  is  not 
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the  only  cause,  however.  I  believe  that 
the  IRS  can  and  should  do  more  iq 
this  regard  notwithstanding  the  ccMnpleaq 
laws.  I 

To  perfonn  this  task  effectively  a  sin-j 
gle  focal  point  within  IRS  should  b^ 
charged  with  carrying  out  this  function^ 
Currently,  a  number  of  constituent  units 
of  the  IRS  are,  in  varying  degrees,  in-i 
volved  in  wortc  related  to  form  simpli-* 
flcation  and  taxpayer  assistance.  Mora 
effective  coordination  of  the  work  oi 
these  units  and  greater  reliance  on  tax4 
payer  attitudes  and  opinions  would  b^ 
two  meaningful  steps  that  could  lead  to 
a  reversal  of  the  unwillingness  of  tax-. 
payers  to  prepare  their  own  forms. 

So  that  Congress  may  more  effectively 
evaluate  the  efforts  of  the  IRS  to  provid^ 
taxpayer  assistance,  I  have  introduced 
HJl.  7590.  This  bill  amends  the  Budget 
and  A«counting  Procedures  Act  of  195(| 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas4 
ury  to  furnish  information  on  the  tax* 
payer  assistance  programs  of  the  IRf' 
and  on  tfte  revenue  consequences  result- 
ing from  itemized  tfix  deductions  for  f eei  i 
paid  to  persons  or  firms  who  provide  as- 
ststance  to  taxpayers  in  preparing  Fed* 
eral  income  tax  forms. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions  governing  the  recognition  of  pert 
sons  who  engage  in  Federal  tax  retuni 
preparation  and  qualifications,  rules  of 
practice,  and  standards  of  ethical  con* 
duct  required  of  such  persons.  As  I  havt 
previously  stated,  the  burgeoning  ta» 
return  preparation  industry  is  virtually 
unregiilated  despite  the  highly  sensitive 
nature  of  the  work  its  members  perform 
for  the  general  public.  Nor  is  there  a  co* 
herent  national  policy  on  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  promulgating 
qualification  or  fee  standards  for  tht 
more  than  200,000  tax  form  preparers 
currently  doing  business  in  the  Unite^ 
SUtes.  ' 

This  bill,  which  is  now  before  the  Houst 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
seeks  to  fill  that  void  by  defining  and 
clarifying  the  role  of  the  IRS  in  assisting 
taxpayers  and  by  authorizing  promulgr' 
tion  of  regulations  to  govern  tax  pn 
parers. 

The  House  Government  Operatic 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs,  which  I  chair,  has  oversight  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  thje 
Treasury  including  the  IRS.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  concerned  with  the  qual- 
ity of  services  provided  by  these  firms 
and  by  their  qualifications  and  fees.  Fol 
lowing  is  an  editorial  from  the  Bridge- 
port Post  of  April  16,  1971.  on  my  pro- 
posal to  regulate  the  commercial  tafc 
service  industry. 

Make  rr  Simple 

Congressman  John  S.  Monagan  of  Watci 
bury  has  proposed  federal  legislation  to  regu 
late  what  he  calls  the  multl-mllllon  dollar 
commercial  tax  service  Industry. 

Congressman  Monagan  cites  statistics  thi.t 
Indicate  more  than  half  of  the  75  mlUloQ 
Americans  who  filed  Income  tax  returns  Ip 
1969  sought  assistance  In  the  preparatlota 
of  the  forms.  And  the  congressman  thinls 
they  should  have  the  protection  of  reguli- 
tlon  of  the  tax  firms  to  which  they  pay  fee  s. 


There  Is  no  argument  here  on  the  proposal 
considering  the  present  circumstances. 

But  a  proposal  of  Senator  Charles  McC 
Mathlas  of  Maryland  is  nearer  and  dearer 
to  our  heart. 

Mr.  Mathlas  wants  the  official  language  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  "common, 
everyday  American  English." 

So  he  is  Introducing  legislation  to  form  a 
15-m.ember  commission  to  simplify  Internal 
Revenue  Service  tax  forms  for  Americans. 

Said  the  senator: 

"Although  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — 
contrary  to  popular  belief — does  not  delib- 
erately make  its  forms  obscure  and  its  in- 
structions baffling,  I  believe  that  substantial 
improvements  are  badly  needed." 

His  commission  would  represent  all  tax 
brackets,  age  groupys.  Job  categories,  and  re- 
gions of  the  country.  In  short,  he  says,  tax 
forms  wfeuld  be  submitted  to  "a  panel  of 
average  taxpayers  before  the  materials  are 
printed  by  the  millions  eoid  released  to  the 
general  public." 

With  the  horrendous  struggle  with  Form 
1040  over  lor  this  year,  haggard,  worn  and 
weary  taxpayers  can  only  wish  the  senator 
the  best  of  luck  in  his  quest  fw  simplicity. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  specifying  that  no  public 
school  student  shall  be  assigned  to,  or 
required  to  attend,  any  particular  school 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Offering  an  amendment  to  so  honored 
and  cherished  and  complete  a  document 
as  our  Constitution  is  not  a  step  to  be 
taken  lightiy,  or  in  haste,  or  without  very 
good  cause. 

But  I  beUeve  that  in  light  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decision  in  the  case 
of  Swann  against  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education,  declaring  that 
the  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  away 
from  their  neighborhoods  is  an  accept- 
able tool  in  achieving  racial  balance, 
there  is  no  other  recourse  to  be  taken. 

Regular  legislation,  such  as  a  bill  I 
Introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  and  again 
in  the  92d,  can  no  longer  obtain  my  de- 
sired result,  and  that  is  the  restoration 
of  reason  and  the  redirection  of  purpose 
in  American  education. 

But  this  desire  is  not  mine  alone. 
Rather,  it  is  shared  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  our  cities  and  towns  and  rural  areas 
who  long  for  a  return  to  the  considera- 
tion that  once  was  and  still  should  be 
paramount  in  our  Nation's  schools — and 
that  is  to  provide  an  education  of  high 
quality  for  every  American  child. 

And  this  desire  is  not  limited  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  or  to  any  region. 
It  is  not  confined  to  proponents  of  any 
one  political  or  social  philosophy;  it  iis 
shared  by  all. 

The  spectre  of  racism  has  not  inspired 
this  action,  nor  has  it  motivated  the  mil- 
lions who  feel  that  forced  busing — or 
forced  anything — is  not  consistent  with 
the  free  society  we  profess  to  be. 

This  strong  belief  in  freedom,  the 
greatest  force  in  this  Nation's  history,  is 
what  is  at  issue  here.  This,  and  the  fact 
that  millions  genuinely  and  sincerely  be- 


lieve that  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren may  be  seriously  impaired  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Court's  decision. 

Rising  costs  plague  us  all,  but  they 
threaten  to  destroy  hundreds  of  school 
systems  throughout  the  country.  We  read 
of  teachers  striking  for  higher  pay,  of 
school  buildings  criunbling  in  disrepair, 
and  of  acute  shortages  in  so  many  kinds 
of  educational  equipment. 

When  funds  for  these  pressing  needs 
cannot  be  supplied  even  now,  how  shall 
the  cause  of  quality  education  be  served 
by  imposing  overwhelming  additional 
costs  for  purchasing  and  maintaining 
fleets  of  new  buses? 

In  our  admirable  desire  to  provide  a 
quality  education  for  all.  will  we  make  it 
impossible  to  provide  a  quality  education 
for  any?  This  need  not — it  must  not — be 
the  case. 

The  Court  has  ruled  on  this  matter, 
and  the  Court's  decision  should  rightly 
be  considered  the  law  of  the  land.  And 
the  law  of  the  land  must  sdways  be  re- 
spected and  followed. 

But  where  law  is  found  to  be  unjust, 
or  destructive  of  its  own  ends,  it  must  be 
changed. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  this 
constitutional  amendment  today,  and  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  as  a  co- 
sponsor  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  North  Carolina  delegation,  Mr. 
Jonas. 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Jonas  should 
serve  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  be- 
cause it  is  in  his  district  that  the  Court's 
directive  will  be  immediately  effective. 

Mr.  Jonas  believes  as  I  do,  and  as  many 
millions  of  Americans  do,  that  this 
amendment  is  needed,  for  the  sake  of 
our  schools,  for  the  sake  of  our  children, 
for  the  sake  of  our  freedom. 

I  urge  its  immediate  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  committee,  its  rapid  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress,  and  its  final  rati- 
fication by  the  States. 

The  amendment  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  693 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  Joint  Resolution: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  No  public  school  student  shall, 
because  of  his  race,  creed  or  color,  be  as- 
signed to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular 
school. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 


SMASHING  VICTORY  FOR  COAL 
MINERS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  today  I  indicated  that 
the  U.S.  District  Court  decision  in  the 
Tony  Boyle-UMW  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund-National  Bank  of  Washing- 
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ton  conspiracy  represented  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  coal  miner,  widows,  and 
survivors. 

In  the  COKGRESSIONAL  Record,  voliune 
115,  part  17,  pages  22623-22638,  I  in- 
cluded the  text  of  the  complaint. 

Because  of  the  historic  nature  of  the 
decision  handed  down  yesterday  In  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  include  the  complete  text  of 
the  opinion  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Ger- 
hard A.  Gesell.  Included  following  the 
opinion  are  two  news  articles  on  the 
decision.  The  opinion  follows: 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia] 

(Civil  action  No.  2X86-69) 
WnxiE  Ray  Blankenship,  rr  al.,  PLATNTiFrs, 
V.  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  George  TrrLEH, 
Edward  L.  Caret,  the  UNtrED  Minx  Work- 
ers OF  America,  Bitdminocs  Coal  Opbi- 
ATORs'  Association,  the  Untted  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Welfare  and  Rjrtke- 
ment  Pdnd  of  1950,  the  National  Bank 
OF  Washington,  C.  W.  Davis,  Josephine 
Roche.  George  L.  Jijdy,  Henry  S.  Schmidt. 
WiLMER  J.  Waller,  Barhvis.  L.  Colton, 
Defendants. 

memorandum  opinion 
This  Is  a  derivative  class  action  brought 
cm  behalf  of  coal  miners  who  have  a  present 
or  future  right  to  benefits  as  provided  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  of  1950.  Plaintiffs  have 
qtiallfied  under  Rule  23.2  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure.  Jurisdiction  la  founded 
on  diversity  and  on  the  general  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Court,  11  D.C.  Code  {621,  in  effect 
at  the  time  suit  was  filed. 

Defendants  are  the  Fund  and  Its  present 
and  certain  past  trustees;  the  United  BAne 
Workers  of  America;  and  the  National  Bank 
of  Washington  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Bank.i 

Plaintiffs  seek  aubetantlal  equitable  relief 
and  compensatory  and  punitive  damages  for 
TarlouB  alleged  breaches  of  trust  and  con- 
splrBcy.  Defendants  opixiee  these  claims  on 
the  merits  and  In  addition  interpose  de- 
fenses of  laches  and  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. The  Issues  were  specified  at  pretrial 
conferences,  and  after  extensive  discovery 
the  case  was  tried  to  tihe  Court  without  a 
Jury.  Following  trial,  the  case  wae  fuUy  ar- 
gued and  detailed  briefs  were  exchanged. 
This  Opinion  constltutee  the  Oottrfs  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  on  the  Issues 
of  liability  and  equitable  relief. 

L    BACKGROCmB 

A,  Organization  *nd  purpose  of  the  vaelfmre 
fund 

The  Fund  was  created  by  the  terms  of  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreement 
of  1950,  executed  at  Washington,  D.C,  March 
8,  1950,  between  the  Union  and  numerous 
coal  operators.  It  Is  an  IrrevocaWe  trust  es- 
tobllshed  pursuant  to  Section  802(o)  of  the 
lAbor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947, 
20  U.S.C.  I  186(c),  and  has  been  continu- 
ously In  operation  with  only  slight  modifica- 
tions since  its  creation. 

The  Fund  Is  administered  by  three  trus- 
teea:  one  designated  by  the  Union,  one  desig- 
nated by  the  coal  operators,  and  tt»e  third  a 
"neutral  party  designated  by  the  other  two." 
The  Union  representative  Is  named  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  terms  of  the 
trust.  Each  trustee,  once  selected,  serves  for 
the  term  of  the  Agreement  subject  only  to 
resignation,  death,  or  an  Inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  serve.  The  original  trustees  named 
In  the  Agreement  were  Charles  A.  Owen  for 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  Operators,  now  deceased;  John  L.  Lewis 
for  the  Union,  now  deceased;  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine Rioche.  The  present  trustees  are  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle,  representing  the  Union;  C.  W. 
Davis,  representing  the  Operators;  and 
Roche,  who  still  serves.* 

Each  coal  operat<M'  signatory  to  the  Agree- 
ment (there  are  approximately  fifty-five  (^>- 
erator  signatories)  is  required  to  pay  a 
royalty  (originally  thirty  cents,  and  now 
forty  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined)  Into  the 
Fund.  These  royalty  payments  represent  In 
excess  of  ninety-seven  percent  of  the  total 
receipts  of  the  Fimd,  the  remainder  being 
income  from  Investments.  In  tlie  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  royalty  receipts  totalled  $163.1 
million  and  lnvestm«it  income  totalled  $4  '7 
million.  Total  benefit  expenditures  amounted 
to  9152  miUlon. 

In  general,  the  purpose  ot  the  Fund  Is  to 
pay  various  benefits,  "from  principal  or  In- 
come or  both,"  to  employees  of  ooal  opera- 
tors, tbelr  families  and  dependents.  These 
benefits  cover  medical  and  hoepltal  care, 
pensions,  compensation  for  work-related  In- 
juries or  Illness,  death  or  dlaablUty,  wage 
losses,  etc.  The  trustees  have  conslderaMe 
discretion  to  determine  the  type*  and  levels 
of  benefits  that  will  be  required.  While  prior 
or  present  membership  in  the  Union  is  not  » 
prerequlelte  to  receiving  welfare  payments, 
more  than  ninety-five  percent  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries were  or  are  Union  members. 

The  Fund  has  maintained  a  iMige  staff 
based  mainly  In  Washington,  D.C.  which 
carries  out  the  day-to-day  work  under  pol- 
icies set  by  the  trustees.  Roche,  the  neutral 
trustee.  Is  also  Adcainlstrator  of  the  Fund 
serving  at  an  additional  salary  In  this  full- 
time  position.  Thomas  Ryan,  the  Fund's 
Comptroller,  la  the  senior  staff  member  next 
in  line. 

Tbe  trustees  hold  Irregular  meetings,  usu- 
ally at  the  Fund's  ofi&ces.  Formal  minutes  aire 
prepared  and  circulated  for  approval.  In  the 
past,  a  more  detaUed  and  reyealing  record  of 
discussions  among  Oie  trustees  has  been  pre- 
pared and  maintained  In  the  flies  otf  the 
Fund  by  Xhe  Fund's  counsel,  who  attended 
all  meetings.  The  Fund  Is  regularly  audited, 
and  a  printed  annxial  report  summeirlzlng 
the  audit  and  ottier  envelopments  was  pub- 
lished and  widely  disseminated  to  bene- 
flolartBS,  Union  r^xvsentatives,  and  coal  op- 
erators, as  well  as  to  Interested  peisona  in 
public  me. 

Frooa  the  outset  the  trustees  contemplated 
that  the  Fund  would  operate  on  a  "pay-as- 
you-go"  basis — that  Is,  that  the  various  bene- 
fits would  <t>9  paid  out  largely  from  royalty 
receipts  rather  than  solely  from  income 
earned  on  aocumulated  oapltal.  Always  ex- 
tremely llqiUd,  t^e  Fund  invested  some  of  its 
growing  funds  in  United  States  Oovemment 
securities  and  purdhased  certificates  of  de- 
posit. It  also  purchased  a  few  public  utility 
common  stocks,  and  In  very  recent  years 
Invested  some  amounts  In  tax-free  mantclpal 
seourtties.  The  obart  attaebed  as  Appendix  A 
reflects  In  a  general  way  the  growth  of  the 
Fund's  assets  and  its  Inyestmeht  history  un- 
tU  June  80,  1969. 

From  its  creation  in  1950,  the  Fund  has 
done  am  of  Its  banking  business  vrlth  the 
National  Bank  of  Washington.  In  fact,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  It  has  been  the 
Bank's  largest  customer.  When  this  lawBult 
was  brought,  the  Fund  had  about  $28  million 
in  checking  accounts  and  $50  million  in  time 
deposits  In  the  Bank.  The  Bank  was  at  all 
times  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Union 
which  presently  holds  74  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing stock.  Several  Union  officials  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  and  tiie 
Union  and  many  of  Its  locale  also  carry  soJj- 
stantlal  accounts  there.  Boyle,  President  of 
the  Union,  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  and  until  recently  was 
a  Director  of  the  Bank.'  Representatives  ot 


the  Fund  have  also  served  as  Directors  of  the 
Bank,  including  the  Funds  house  counsel 
and  its  Comptroller.  The  Fund  occupies  of- 
fice space  rented  from  the  Union  for  a  nom- 
inal amount,  located  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Union's  offices. 

ft.  The  responsibilities  of  the  trustees 

Tl<e  precise  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
trustees  are  not  specified  in  any  of  the  op- 
erative documents  creating  the  Fund  and  are 
only  suggeerted  by  the  designation  of  the 
Fund  as  an  "Irrevocable  trust."  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  initial  recognition  by 
the  trustees  of  the  implications  of  this 
term.  Liewis,  who  was  by  far  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Fund,  stated  at  Board  meetings 
that  neither  the  Union's  nor  the  Operators' 
representative  was  responsible  to  any  special 
interest  except  that  of  the  beneflciartes.  He 
declared  that  each  trustee  should  act  solely 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Fund,  tiiat  the 
day-to-day  affairs  of  the  F\ind  were  to  be 
kept  confidential  by  the  trustees,  that  min- 
utes were  not  to  be  circulated  outside  the 
Fund,  and  that  the  Fund  should  be  soundly 
and  conservatively  managed  with  tlie  long- 
term  best  InterestE  of  the  beneficiaries  as 
the  exclusive  objective.  While  he  ignored 
these  strictures  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
as  will  appear,  bis  view  is  still  accepted  by 
counsel  for  the  Fund  In  tbls  action,  wlio 
took  the  position  at  oral  arginnent  that  tiie 
duties  of  the  trustees  are  equivalent  to  tlM 
duties  of  a  trustee  under  a  testamentary 
trust.  Counsel  stated,  "You  oant  be  Just  a 
little  bit  loyal.  Once  you  are  a  trustee,  you 
are  a  trustee,  and  you  canno>t  consider  what 
is  good  for  the  Union,  what  Lb  good  for  the 
operators,  what  Is  good  for  the  Bank,  any- 
body but  the  trusft."  (Tr.  2690.) 

This  view,  which  oorreeponds  with  plain- 
tiffs' position,  is  not  accepted  by  all  parties. 
While  acknowledging  that  a  trustee  must  be 
"punctilious,"  counsel  few  some  ol  the  par- 
ties urge  that  trustees  as  representatives  of 
labor  or  management  may  properly  operate 
the  Fund  so  as  to  give  their  specAal  inter- 
ests collateral  advantages  (e.g.,  managing 
trust  funds  so  as  to  Increase  tonnage  of 
Union- mined  coal) ,  and  that  this  is  not  in- 
consistent with  fiduciary  recponsiblhty  since 
such  actions  ultimately  assist  beneficiaries 
by  raising  royalty  income.  But  there  Is  nortJi- 
Ing  m  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
or  other  federal  statutes  or  in  their  legisla- 
tive history  which  can  be  said  to  alleviate 
the  otherwise  strict  oommon-law  fiduciary 
responsibilities  of  trustees  appolHted  for 
employee  welfare  or  penaian  funds  developed 
by  collective  bargaining.  Indeed,  the  statute 
under  which  the  1950  Fund  is  organized  was 
desif^ned  expressly  to  Isolate  such  welfare 
funds  from  labor-management  politics.  In 
Levjia  V.  Secmor  Coal  Co.,  382  F.2d  4S7.  443 
(3d  Clr.  1967) ,  the  court  indicated  that  Con- 
gress was  motivated  by  the  examine  of  the 
UMWA's  pre-1950  Fund: 

"This  provision  was  written  Into  the  stat- 
ute "because  of  the  special  concern  of  Con- 
gress over  the  welfare  ftuid  of  ttie  United 
Mine  Workere  of  America,  whldi  already  was 
in  existence  and  which  Senator  Taft  de- 
scribed as  administered  without  restriction 
by  the  union  so  that  'practically  tJie  fund 
became  a  war  chest  ...  for  the  union.'" 

See  also  United  States  v.  Ryan,  350  UJ3. 
299,304-05  (1956). 

It  Is  true  that  tnistees  are  allowed  con- 
siderable discretion  In  administering  a  trust 
as  large  and  complex  as  the  Fund.  In  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  levels  of  benefits  that 
wlU  be  paid  by  a  welfare  fund  and  the  r\iles 
governing  eligibility  for  benefits,  the  trtistees 
must  maiTA  decisions  of  major  Importance  to 
the  coal  industry  as  well  as  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries, and  their  actions  are  valid  unless 
arbitrary  or  capricious.  E.g.,  Roark  v.  Lewii, 
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180  tJS.  App.  D.C.  360.  401  F.2d  435,  425 
(19fl8)-  Kofty  V.  Lewis.  115  U.S.  App  DC 
843  819  F.ad  744.  747  (19«8).  On  tbesemat|. 
ters'.  tnistw  repre«nt*tlv«  of  th«  UDlok 
and  the  Opwatore  may  have  hcm«it  differ^ 
ences  in  ludgment  as  to  wluU  1«  best  foT 
l^flei^flclaMee.  Congress  anticipated  sucli 
differences  in  enacting  5  302(c)  ol  the  Laboiv 
Management  Relations  Act,  and  <»agt»t  ** 

temp*^  them  by  the  a°ttclP»^  "*"^"^"J^ 
the  tmrd  trustee.  The  congressional  schemfc 
was  thus  designed  not  to  alter,  but  to  n- 

uSorc.  "tlie  mo«t  f^d'»^*^«*»',fJf*L°,r/ 
by  the  trustee":  the  duty  of  undivided  loy- 
alty to  the  beneflclarles.  2  Scott  on  Trusts 
I  170  (3d  ed.  1967) .  This  is  the  duty  to  whlcb 
defendant  trustees  in  this  case  must  be  held. 
C.  Conduct  0/  the  trustees 

Before  dealing  to  detaU  with  the  specific 
breaches  of  trust  alleged,  a  general  commei* 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  tn.'«t««8  Ip 
appropriate  to  place  the  ^^^*^^Si^^^^ 
misfeasance  Into  proper  context.  It  has  a^ 
ready  been  noted  that  th«  trustees  did  ndt 
hold  regular  meetings  but  only  met  subj- 
ject  to  U»e  caU  of  the  Chairman.  There  wa4, 
iocordlngly.  no  set  pattern  for  deciding  pol- 
icv  questions,  and  often  matters  of  consid- 
erable import  were  resolved  between  meetj- 
ings  by  Roche  and  Lewis  Without  even  con^ 
suiting  the  Operator  trustee. 

Tbe  Funds  affaliB  were  domlnat«l  bf 
L^wla  untU  hl«  death  to  !»«•  B^che  nevar 
oDoe  disagreed  with  him.  Over  a  period  otf 
«an  prlmarUy  at  Lewis'  urging,  the  Fund 
became  entangled  with  Union  poilclM  anfl 
nractloas  to  way*  that  undermtoed  the  to- 
dependenae  of  the  trustees.  This  reeulted  to 
working  arrangements  between  the  FunC 
and  the  Union  that  served  the  Union  to  thfc 
disadvantage  of  the  beneflclarl«.  Conflict 
of  interest  were  openly  tolerated  and  their 
ImpUoatlons  generaUy  ignored.*  Not  only  wee 
all  the  money  of  tiie  Fund  placed  to  tl* 
Union's  Bank  without  any  conslderaUon  df 
altemaUve  banking  services  and  facUltlee 
that  might  be  available,  but  L«wis  felt  no 
aoruple  to  r»ooounen«ltog  Uiat  the  Fund 
toveat  to  eecurlUea  to  which  the  Union  an<l 
LBwla,  as  trustee  for  the  Union's  tovesti- 
men».  had  an  toteceat.  Personnel  of  the 
yund  went  on  the  Bank's  board  without 
tundrance,  thus  afflllattog  themselves  with 
a  Union  buslnees  venture.  In  short,  the 
Fund  proceeded  without  any  clear  under«- 
Btandlng  of  the  truateee'  ercluslve  duty  to 
the  beneflclartea.  and  Its  affairs  were  sD 
loosely  controUed  that  abuses.  mlit^lTM  an^l 
Inattention  to  detail  occurred. 

n.  ACCTJMmjiTicaf  o»  rxctastn  cash 
A.  The  breach  of  trust 

The  ma)or  breach  of  trust  of  which  plato- 
tlfls  complato  is  the  Fund's  eooumulaUon  at 
excessive  amounU  of  cash.  A  basic  duty  Of 
trustees  is  to  tovest  trust  funds  ao  that  they 
win  be  DToducUve  of  tooome.  S.0..  Barney  f. 
Saundrrs.  57  U.a  (16  How.)  BM.  Mfl  (IBM); 
SvruiU  V.  BaUard.  36  F.  Supp.  729.  730 
(DJ5  0.  l»tl);  In  re  Hubbell's  Will.  302  N.T. 
M6  97  N.B.  ad  888.  892  (1961);  2  Scoff  on 
TrdsU  I  181  (3d  ed.  1967) .  It  Is  contended 
that  the  tpusteea  failed  to  tovest  oaah  th^t 
was  available  to  generate  Income  for  the 
beneficiaries,  and  to  total  disregard  of  the|r 
duty  allowed  large  sums  to  remato  to  checK- 
tog  aooo\mu  at  the  Bank  without  toterest. 
It  is  further  claimed  that  this  breach  of 
trust  was  carried  out  pursuant  to  a  coa- 
splxacy  among  oertato  trustees,  the  Unloa, 
^n^  the  Bank  through  Its  President,  and 
that  all  these  parties  are  Jototly  liable  for 
the  Fund's  loss  of  Income  resiUtlng  frotti 
the  failure  to  tovest. 

That  enormoxis  cash  balances  were  accii- 
mulated  and  held  at  the  Bank  over  the  2<J- 
year  period  Is  not  disputed.  The  foUowlilg 
figures  are  representative. 
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1951 

$29,000,000 

29 

1956 

30,000,000 

23 

1961 

14,000.000 
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1966 

50,000,000 

34 

1967 

75,000,000 

44 

1968 

70,000,000 

39 

1969 

32,000,000 

18 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  significance  of  these  huge  sums  has 
greater  import  when  two  factors  are  con- 
sidered. 

First,  not  only  did  the  trusteee  have  a  duty 
to  Invest  but  the  early  mtoutes  of  the  Fund 
clearly  refiect  the  trustees'  knowledge  that 
Income  could  be  earned  by  Investment  in 
Government  securities  without  sacrificing 
desired  liquidity.  The  safety  and  practicality 
of  using  excess  cash  In  this  manner  were 
also  fully  appreciated.  Yet  the  money  re- 
mained at  the  Bank  on  demand  to  the  Bank's 
advantage  but  earning  nothing  for  the  Fund. 
This  practice  continued  to  spite  of  sugges- 
tions from  successive  Operator  trustees  that 
the  money  should  be  used  to  earn  Income  for 
the  beneficiaries. 

Second,  the  Fund  could  easily  have  met  its 
obligations  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  cash 
maintained  to  Its  checking  accounts,  as  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  its  accounts 
dearly  riiows.  The  tooome  and  outgo  were 
constant  and  unusual  demands  on  the  Fund 
oould  to  any  event  always  be  anticipated 
sufficiently  to  liquidate  Gtovernment  securi- 
ties should  this  have  been  unexpectedly  nec- 
essary. Over  the  years  the  F^lnd  paid  out 
monthly  approximately  $10  million  to  814 
million  for  medical  and  pension  benefits  and 
administrative  expenses.  Against  these  obli- 
gations the  Fund  has  a  predictable  steady 
iTTt^^m^*  to  the  form  of  monthly  royalty  pay- 
ments which,  for  each  month  in  the  years 
19«7.  1968  and  to  the  date  of  the  complatot 
to  1969.  always  totaled  from  $10  million  to 
$14  million.  In  addition,  there  was  regular, 
predictable  tovestment  tocome  to  the  range 
of  $3  million  to  $3  million  p)er  annum.  Plato-- 
tlfls'  Exhibit  No.  1627,  annexed  hereto  as  Ap- 
pendix B,  charts  the  cash  which  was  held  to 
the  Oeneral.  Pension  and  Administrative 
checking  accounts  by  month  from  1963  to 
June  1969,  and  reflects  the  regularity  of  the 
Fund's  Income  and  outgo.  It  will  be  Im- 
mediately noted  that  cash  balances  greatly 
to  excess  of  the  Fund's  day-to-day  needs 
were  permitted  to  accumulate  from  the  out- 
set. Sven  the  formula  of  having  two  to  two- 
and-one-half  times  monthly  expendlt\ire8  In 
cash,  a  formula  urged  by  the  trustees  as  Kft- 
proprlate  but  without  apparent  Justifica- 
tion, was  Ignored  to  practice. 

The  beneficiaries  were  in  no  way  assisted 
by  these  cash  accumulations,  while  the  Union 
and  the  Bank  profited;  and  to  view  of  the 
fiduciary  obligation  to  maxlmlee  the  tnist 
Income  by  prudent  tovestment,  the  burden 
of  Justifying  the  conduct  Is  clearly  on  the 
trustees.  Cf.  Pepper  v.  Litton,  808  UJ3.  296. 
306  (1939), 

Three  explanations  were  seriously  pre- 
sented to  Justification  of  the  cash  accumu- 
lations: the  trustees'  general  concern  as  to 
the  future  course  of  labor  relations  and  other 
developments  to  the  coal  industry  which 
might  make  it  necessary  to  have  money 
readily  at  hand  on  short  notice;  tax  factors; 
and  what  was  characterized  as  inadvertence 
or  accident.  None  of  these  explanations  will 
withstand  analysis. 

(a)  Uncertainty  about  the  future.  Prior  to 
1950,  strikes  and  labor  disputes  had  caused 
mine  shutdowns,  iriaclng  heavy  demands  on 
the  then-existtog  welfare  programs.  Any 
repetition  of  these  or  similar  conditions 
would  have  shut  off  royalty  payments,  per- 
haps for  a  considerable  period.  While  this 
factor  could  therefore  Justify  the  trustees  to 


matotalnlng  a  substantial,  highly  liqtUd 
reserve.  It  affords  no  Justification  for  the 
failure  of  the  trustees  to  put  the  large  ac- 
cumulations of  excess  cash  to  work  for  the 
beneficiaries.  Roche  testified  that  she  favored 
maintaining  an  amount  equal  to  several 
months'  e^endlttuee  to  cash,  because  "that 
is  the  only  way  you  can  be  sure."  Such 
naivete  by  a  trustee  is  unacceptable,  par- 
ticularly to  light  of  the  trustees'  knowl- 
edge that  short-term  Government  securities. 
which  the  evidence  showed  were  redeemable 
on  one-half  hour  notice,  for  example,  were 
readily  available  and  would  have  generated 
substantial  tooome  for  the  Fund  while  still 
assuring  maximum  liquidity. 

This  reliance  on  future  itocertatoty  must 
also  be  weighed  to  the  light  of  conditions 
existing  in  the  coal  Industry  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  Fund's  history  under  review. 
These  were  succtoctly  epitomized  by  a  Union 
economist  at  the  trial.  In  brief,  it  appears 
that  beginning  around  1960  the  industry 
was  prcmtaJole  and  increastogly  stable,  with 
enoo\iraglng  prospects  for  the  future,  all  of 
whioh  was  reflected  to  the  tocreastog  amount 
of  coal  mtoed  and  the  favorable  progress  of 
the  Union  to  Its  effort  to  organize  Increasing 
numbers  of  miners  for  work  at  the  Union 
scale.  Proeperoixs  conditions  made  any  re- 
occurence  of  the  pre- 1950  experience  far  less 
likely 

(b)  Tax  considerations.  TTie  Fund  has 
from  the  beginning  been  competently  ad- 
vised by  experienced  outelde  tax  counsel. 
Naturally  its  return  was  examined  by  field 
audit  from  time  to  time.  The  Ftmd  first 
sought  an  exemption  from  tocome  tax  as  a 
charitable  trust.  This  was  denied  to  1954, 
after  a  long  delay  while  the  requested  ruling 
was  being  processed  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
raenit.  This  negative  ruling  was  proepective, 
and  thereafter  the  Fund  understood  that  It 
would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  any  amount  of 
investment  income  that  exceeded  its  admto- 
Istrative  expenses.  In  fact,  tovestment  in- 
come never  exceeded  administrative  expense 
and  indeed  was  usually  well  below.  In  one 
year  the  spread  was  $2.4  million.  It  was 
obvious  that  even  if  Inoome  exceeded  ex- 
penses and  taxes  became  due  on  the  excess, 
the  Fund  would  have  profited  to  the  extent 
of  its  after- tax  Inoome. 

An  additional  latent  worry  was  apparently 
the  posslbUlty  that  royalties  would  be  treated 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  Income, 
which  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
Fund.  Tax  counsel  advised  that  royalties  were 
not  tocome,  and  they  were  so  reported.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agents  conducttog 
audits  seemed  toterested  to  the  point,  but 
took  no  action.  The  Fund  never  asked  for 
a  nillng,  preferring  to  let  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  make  the  first  move.  When  the 
question  arose  as  to  another  welfare  ftmd. 
the  Anthracite  Fund,  the  IRS  eventually 
ruled  that  royalties  were  not  income.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  Fund's  representatives,  al- 
though familiar  with  the  Anthracite  Fund's 
problem,  were  not  sufficiently  concerned  even 
to  inquire  as  to  the  final  rvUlng  of  the  IBS 
to  the  matter. 

Thus  none  of  these  tax  considerations  can 
Justify  the  trustees'  failure  to  tovest. 

(c)  Accident  or  inadvertence.  There  was 
no  proof  to  support  this  desperate  theory 
which  the  Fund  itself  does  not  advance  and 
which  to  any  event  is  to  effect  an  admis- 
sion of  failure  to  adhere  to  mtoimtim  fidu- 
ciary standards  of  care  and  skill  in  admtols- 
tertng  the  trust.  2  Scott  on  Trusts  5  174  (3d 
ecL  1967).  The  Fund's  Comptroller  stoutly 
denies  accident  or  toadvertence,  and  the 
proof  shows  that  the  trustee  well  knew  at 
all  times  that  cash  was  steadily  accumulat- 
tog. 

Under  the  most  charitable  view,  this  acci- 
dent theory  can  help  to  accoimt  only  for  the 
staggering  acciimtilatlons  of  cash  to  the  pe- 
riod 1966  to  1968,  when  Lewis  was  In  failing 
health  and  the  trustees  met  infrequently. 
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However,  as  Is  clear  from  the  dlscxission  of 
the  conspiracy  aspects  of  this  case,  infra, 
these  accumulations  were  only  an  extension 
of  a  conscious,  longstanding  policy  of  the 
trustees. 

The  following  testimony  by  Roche  Is 
revealtog: 

"Mr.  Lewis  felt  very  strongly,  air.  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  good  deal  beyond  what  we 
could  tovest  without  raising  the  taxation 
problem.  keq;>lng  It  very  much  to  a  situa- 
tion where  we  could  get  at  it  at  omoe.  He  did 
not  feel  enthusiastic  for  a  long  time  over 
tax-exempt  securities  such  as  municipals. 

"I  talked  to  him  frequently  about  it  per- 
sonally, aside  from  the  general  dlaousslons 
we  had.  And  I  finally  to  '67-'68  realised  how 
strongly  I  probably  had  been  mistaken  my- 
self on  anything  that  had  to  do  with  mi- 
nute fiscal  things.  And  I  said,  you  know,  Tom 
Byan  we  both  have  the  utmost  confidence 
to.  and  he  feels  we  ought  to  get  some  of  this 
money  out,  make  It  earn  money.  Now  let's 
t>''"t  agato  about  municipals.  And  he  did. 
.  .  .  And  finally  he  definitely  agreed  to  '68, 
be  said.  Tes,  we  better  go  ahead,  go  ahead. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"So  it  was  really  a  loog-delayed  dedslon 

which  really  probably,  and  I  know  complete- 
ly from  the  potot  of  view  of  a  flnanrtail 
e^>ert,  that  there  is  no  excuse  perhaps  for 
it  at  alL  To  us  wbo  had  felt  tliat  need,  too, 
but  felt  these  other  things  so  terribly  im- 
minent, it  is  not  the  brightest  chapter  that 
we  have,  but  we  did  some  other  things  that 
perhaps  made  up  for  it  a  little  bit. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"{Tlhe  fiscal  requirements  certatoly  dldnt 

Justify  what  we  had  on  deposit.  I  know  that 
perfectly  well." 

(lYaiucrlpt  pp.  967-60.) 

Considering  this  testimony,  and  the  enor> 
mous  cash  balances  whioh  existed  in  1906 
through  1968,  the  following  exoerpt  from  "A 
Statement  by  United  ICtoe  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund."  printed 
to  the  United  Mine  Worken  Journal  on  May 
1,  1969.  in  answer  to  growing  crltldsm  of 
the  trustees'  poMdes.  takes  on  special  sig- 
nificance: 

"The  criticism:  'Large'  bank  deposits 
drawing  no  toterest." 

"The  record:  At  moet  times  during  our 
existence,  our  bank  balances  were  not  nearly 
so  high  as  we  would  like  to  have  them  to 
relation  to  our  monthly  expendituree." 

"to  January  of  1965  the  Trtistees  made 
substantial  Improvements  to  the  benefit  pro- 
grams which  had  the  effect  of  tocreaslng  our 
expenditures  by  over  $46  million  annually. 
As  a  consequence,  as  tocome  permitted,  our 
cash  balance  was  allowed  to  build  up  some- 
what Our  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1968, 
was  actually  no  greater  to  relation  to  oixr 
monthly  and  annual  expenditures  than  it 
had  been  at  times  to  the  past  when  expendi- 
tures were  at  a  lower  level. 

"With  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  for 
a  new  three-year  contract  between  the  Union 
and  the  operators  to  October,  1968,  the  po- 
tential need  for  cash  reserves  has  lessened 
and  these  balances  have  been  reduced  con- 
siderably." 

This  statement  was  signed  by  Roche,  Ryan, 
and  Welly  K.  Hopktos,  Oeneral  Counsel  of 
the  Fund.  It  is  not  only  lacking  to  candor,  as 
was  much  of  Ryan's  testimony  at  trial,  but 
actually  misleads. 

The  trustees  well  knew  that  cash  deposits 
at  the  Bank  were  unjustified.  It  was  a  con- 
tinuous and  serious  violation  of  the  trustees' 
fiduciary  obligation  for  ttiem  to  permit  these 
accumulations  of  cash  to  remain  uninvested. 
It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the 
Union,  the  Bank,  or  certato  todlvldual  de- 
fendants are  also  responsible  for  the  breach 
of  trust. 

S.  The  Conspiracy  as  to  Cash  Deposits 
Platotlfls  contend  that  the  Union  and  the 
Bank  conspired  with  the  trustees  to  malntato 


the  excessive  cash  at  the  Bank  for  their 
respective  benefit.  On  this  phase  of  the  case 
the  applicable  law  is  well  established  and 
need  here  only  be  briefiy  summarized. 

A  conspiracy  is  an  agreement  between  one 
or  more  persons  to  accomplish  an  unlawful 
object  or  to  accomplish  a  lawful  object  to  an 
unlawful  manner.  American  Tobacco  Co.  v. 
United  States,  828  U.S.  781,  809  (1946);  Sd- 
uxiTds  v.  James  Stetuart  A  Co.,  82  UJ8.  App. 
D.C.  123,  160  F.2d  936,  937  (1947).  The  gist 
of  a  civil  conspiracy,  however,  is  not  the 
agreement  Itself,  but  the  civil  wrong  al- 
leged to  have  been  done  pursuant  to  the 
agreement;  the  allegation  of  conspiracy  bears 
only  upon  evidentiary  and  other  formal  mat- 
ters. Edwards  v.  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  supra; 
Ewald  V.  iMTie.  70  App.  D.C.  89.  90,  104  F.2d 
222.  223  (1939);  Martin  v.  Ebert,  245  Wis. 
341.  13  N.W.  2d  907,  008  (1944). 

The  civil  wrong  here  is  a  breach  of  trust; 
and  it  is  settled  that  where  a  third  person 
"has  knowingly  assleted  the  tmatee  in  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  trust,  he  is  liable  fcM' 
participation  in  the  breach  of  trust."  4  Scott 
on  Trusts  |  326  (3d  ed.  1967);  see  Jackson 
V.  Smith,  264  UJS.  686  (1921).  If  the  third 
person's  participation  to  or  Inducement  of 
the  breach  is  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
one  or  more  of  the  trusteee,  he  Is  liable  as 
a  conspirator. 

That  there  was  opporttmlty  to  conspire  as 
to  the  cash  balances  cannot  be  doubted. 
There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  of  an 
agreement,  no  unguarded  admissions  of  ccm- 
sdous  Impropriety.  Lewis,  the  dominant 
actor  in  these  events.  Is  dead  and  the  named 
individual  defendants  contest  ohargee  of 
conspiratorial  participation.  Platotiffs  rely  on 
documents,  circumstantial  evidence  and  In- 
ference to  st^>port  the  claim. 

Despite  the  denials,  there  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing proof  that  there  was  an  agreement 
among  Lewis,  Roche,  and  Colton  made  con- 
temporaneously with  the  creation  of  the 
Fund  and  the  Union's  acquisition  of  a  con- 
trolling toterest  in  the  Bank,  to  tise  the  Bank 
as  the  sole  deposltcxy  of  Fund  moneys  and 
to  malntato  large  axuns  to  toterest-free  ac- 
counts at  the  Bank  without  regard  to  the 
Fund's  needs.  Late  to  1949.  Lewis,  thro'jgfa 
an  agent,  solicited  Colton  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Union's  newly  acquired  Bank. 
At  their  second  meettog.  Lewis  discussed  with 
Colton  the  transfer  of  both  the  Union  and 
the  Fund  accounts  from  previous  d^>oel- 
tortes  to  the  National  Bank  of  Washington. 
As  early  as  April  30,  1960,  the  Fund  had  over 
$86  million  on  deposit  in  checking  accounts 
at  the  Bank,  and  the  balance  remained  near 
or  above  this  level  for  more  than  a  year  there- 
after. Over  the  next  twenty  years  the  trust- 
ees' decision  to  leave  cash  in  the  Bank  with- 
out toterest  greatly  benefited  the  Bank  and 
the  Union  as  the  Bank's  majority  share- 
holder. At  all  times  these  sums  well  ex- 
ceeded the  immediate  cash  needs  of  the 
Fund,  as  the  previous  discussion  has  shown. 

This  banking  arrangement  met  strong  ob- 
jection from  the  Operators'  trustee,  Owen, 
who  at  a  trustees'  meeting  as  early  as  August 
1950,  demanded  that  all  moneys  of  the  Fund 
be  withdrawn  from  the  National  Bank  of 
Washington.  He  stated: 

"It  Is  undoubtedly  the  law  that  a  trustee 
should  not  deposit  trust  funds  to  a  bank 
which  he  controls  or  to  which  he  has  a 
substantial  participation.  Amongst  other 
criticism,  he  may  cause  the  dividends  iv>on 
his  stock  to  be  enhanced  by  the  Bank's  use 
of  a  large  deposit  of  his  trust's  funds  for 
loan  purposes.  Also,  conflicting  interests  may 
arise;  or.  losses  may  occur." 

The  trustees'  mtoutes  through  1960  and 
1951  reflect  that  Lewis  and  Roche,  rather 
than  replying  to  Owen's  repeated  oomplatots 
on  this  score,  ignored  his  protests  altogether 
and  Lewis  even  equivocated  as  to  his  to- 
terest as  a  trustee  holding  bank  stock  for  the 
Union.'  In  March  of  1951,  Owen  included 
the  Fund's  relationship  with  the  Bank  as  one 


of  four  matters  on  which  he  believed  his 
pn^Msals  had  been  rejected,  "utterly  with- 
out JustificaUon,"  by  Lewis  and  Boofae  "act- 
ing JoinUy." 

The  formal  mtoutes  of  the  Fund  refiect 
practically  none  of  this  crucial  discussion 
held  at  trustee  meetings.  Mitch,  the  Fund's 
attorney,  attended  the  meetings,  however, 
and  thereafter  prepared  what  he  designated 
a  stenogn4>hic  draft  of  the  proceedings  based 
on  copious  contemporary  notes.  The  steno- 
graphic drafts  are  to  evidence.  These  wera 
reviewed  by  Roche  and  possibly  others  and  a 
truncated,  far  leas  tof ormatlve  formal  minute 
was  developed.  Roche  struck  out  most  or  the 
Informative  detail.  No  satisfactory  ex];Mana- 
tion  was  offered  as  to  why  this  was  done, 
and  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  Lewis 
and  Roche  had  a  ooneoious  desire  to  conceal 
the  actual  embarrasstog  discussions  that  had 
taken  place. 

Lewis  and  Roche  chose,  without  taking 
legal  advice  to  the  face  of  strong  objection 
to  the  legality  of  their  actions,  to  advance 
the  toterests  of  the  Unlcm  and  the  Bank  In 
disregard  of  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
beneflclartee  who  were  entitled  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  prudent  tovestment  of  their  funds. 

The  Union  urges  that  Lewis  kept  his  own 
conscience,  acted  steely  as  a  trustee  and  after 
1960,  when  he  became  F»rBsldent  Emeritus, 
an  honorary  poaitton,  was  wholly  removed 
from  any  executive  authority  in  the  Union's 
affairs.  Hence,  it  Is  claimed,  the  Union  can- 
not be  held  resp<xisible  for  Lewis'  actions, 
neither  prior  to  nor  e^ieoially  after  1990. 
This  position  cannot  be  squared  with  the 
facts.  Lewis  totally  dominated  the  Union 
both  before  1960  and  to  a  large  extent  there- 
after, especially  as  to  financial  matters,  to- 
cludlng  the  Fund.  Other  Union  officers  knew 
of  Lewis'  actions  with  regard  to  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank,  but  uttered  not  a  word  of 
protest.  While  Boyle,  in  the  period  after  1960, 
often  suggested  that  Lewis  raise  pensions, 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  Fund's  bank  balances,  neither  Boyle  nor 
any  other  officer  sought  to  break  the  long- 
standing practice  of  retaining  Fund  moneys 
to  non-interest-bearing  che<*tog  accoimts  at 
the  Bank  rather  than  to  investments.  When 
the  Welfare  Fimd  agreement  was  renegoti- 
ated in  1964,  1966  and  1968,  the  Union  could 
have  designated  another  representative  to  act 
as  trustee,  had  it  been  \mwllltog  to  accept 
the  benefits  of  the  course  that  Lewis  had 
so  obviously  set. 

The  Inference  is  also  unavoidable  that 
Lewis  made  more  than  a  mistake  of  Judgment 
as  a  trtistee.  He  acted  to  benefit  the  Bank  and 
to  enhance  its  prestige  and  Indirectly  the 
prestige  of  the  Union,  not  simply  to  keep 
naoney  needed  by  the  Fund  in  a  safe  place. 
The  mtoutes  show  that  he  knew  the  large 
demand  deposits  were  unnecessary  for  any 
legitimate  purpose  of  the  Fund.  Moreover, 
he  was  not  lacktog  in  financial  sophistication! 
He  had  been  president  of  a  bank  himself 
and  the  record  shows  his  many  financial  deal- 
ings and  the  manner  in  which,  as  President 
of  the  Union,  he  utilized  the  considerable 
financial  reeoxuces  oi  the  Union  for  the 
Union's  benefit.  The  conclusion  is  clear  that 
Lewis,  to  concert  with  Roche,  tised  the 
Fund's  resources  to  benefit  the  Union's  Bank 
and  to  enhance  the  Union's  ei.^nomic  poww 
in  disregard  of  the  paramount  and  exclusive 
needs  of  the  beneficiaries  which  he  was 
charged  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trusteee 
to  protect. 

Lewis  acted  for  the  Union  when  he  en- 
tered into  the  conspiracy.*  A  conspiracy  once 
formed  is  presumed  to  continue;  to  escape 
continuing  liability,  a  party  must  affirma- 
tively withdraw  from  the  conspiracy  and  seek 
to  avoid  its  effects.  See  Hyde  v.  United  States 
225  U.S.  347,  369  (1912);  South-East  Coal  Co. 
v.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  484  F.id  767,  784 
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(eth  Clr.  J970\ .  The  tJnlon  did  not  withdraw 
from  the  oonspiracy;  It  had  full  power  to  end 
this  breach  of  truat,  yet  It  knowingly  per- 
petuated the  breach  and  continued  to  rea^ 
the  beneflta  thereof. 

Any  doubt  as  to  Lewis'  motlTatloti  Is  fully 
dlaslp&ted  by  other  eyldence  showing  respects 
In  which  the  Pund  was  used  to  beneflt  tlie 
Union  during  Lewis'  chairmanship,  to  IM 
dJ0C\is8ed  later.  There  Is  no  suggestion  th9t 
Lewis  personally  benefited,  but  he  allowed  his 
dedication  to  the  Union's  future  and  pen- 
chant for  financial  manipulation  to  lead  hl«i 
and  through  him  the  Union  Into  oondudt 
that  denied  the  beneficiaries  the  maxlmuai 
benefits  of  the  Fiond.  A  finding  of  conaplraay 
to  maintain  excessive  cash  at  the  Bank, 
justifying  an  award  o*  damages  against  tl»e 
Union  In  favor  of  the  beneftclarles.  Is  r»- 
qiilred.  I 

The  Bank,  for  Its  part,  oontenda  It  play^ 
no  conscious  role  In  these  arrangements  anid 
tbM  It  merely  acted  as  a  responsible  banker 
handling  the  Fund's  business  In  acoordan^e 
with  sound  conservative  banking  practice,  tio 
be  sure,  the  Bank  dl<l  not  overreach  in  aijy 
manner.  It  treated  the  Fund  fairly.  It  pet- 
formed  extensive  services  for  the  Fund  fr4e 
of  charge.  There  Is  no  showing  that  the  Ban(k 
ooaduct«d  lU  business  on  the  premise  th«t 
the  caah  would  not  be  summarily  with- 
drawn. It  was  always  highly  liquid — Indeed 
more  liquid  than  other  comi>arable  banking 
laatltutlons.  Moreover.  It  did  not  receive  aqy 
pressure  from  the  Union  to  Incwase  dlv|- 
deads  for  the  Unloc's  benefit,  and  dividend 
levels  were  In  aocord  with  the  general  parsi- 
mony that  consarvatlve  bankers  xisually  dis- 
play toward  shareholders  at  dividend  time. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Union  or  any- 
one connected  with  the  Fund  ever  required 
the  Bank  to  loan  money  to  a  friend  or  asso- 
ciate without  adequate  sec\rrlty  and  no  suqh 
loaofi  were  made.  Nor  did  the  Bank  show  aQy 
favoritism  toward  the  Union  or  the  Furid 
contrary   to   proper   banking   atandards. 

While  the  measure  of  the  benefits  tlje 
Bank  received  from  this  relationship  is  un- 
clear, suid  certainly  not  as  monumental  as 
the  size  of  the  depoalts  suggeats,  the  Bank 
was  In  a  (Kisltion  to  make  money  on  tlie 
Fund's  large  demand  deposits  and  In  faot  did 
just  that.  The  deposits  enhanced  the  Banc's 
earnings  and  Its  prestige  and  position  In  tlie 
banking  community. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  InltUl  agreemeat 
among  the  Union  (acting  through  Lewlaft , 
Hoche,  and  the  Bank  f acting  through  Oojl- 
ton) .  to  maintain  trust  accounts  In  a  bai^k 
substantially  owned  by  a  Union  whose  pre:^* 
dent  was  a  trustee,  and  the  losses  of  inoone 
to  the  beneficiaries  caused  thereby,  are  sujf- 
flclent  without  more  to  hold  the  Bank  llabie 
m  conspiracy  for  damages  under  the  speclW 
circumstances  of  this  case.'  This  was  not  tlie 
theory  on  which  plalntlflls  proceeded,  hoir- 
ever,  and  the  Court  need  not  make  such  i  a 
finding. 

The  Bank  recognizes,  as  does  the 
that  the  above  facts,  plus  a  showing  of  acti 
knowledge  on  its  paxt  that  the  fxinds 
tained  by  the  tnistees  In  non-lntcrest-beap- 
ing  accoxxnts  were  substantially  In  excess  lof 
the  Fund's  need  for  cash,  wlU  render  It  liable. 
The  Bank  vigorously  denies  that  any  such 
actual  knowledge  may  be  inferred  from  t^e 
facts  established  at  trial.  A  review  of  thcise 
facts  leads  the  Coiut  to  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion. ; 

The  Bank  knew,  from  the  time  of  tpe 
1950  meeting  between  Lewis  and  Col  ton,  tliat 
the  accovmts  came  to  the  Bank  without  ao- 
Itcltatlon  at  the  initiative  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  TVustees  of  the  Fund  wtio 
was  also  President  of  the  controlling  share- 
holder of  the  Bank.  The  Bank  knew  tnat 
these  were  trust  accounts,  and  from  its  own 
extensive  expertence  in  acting  as  trusiee 
knew  of  the  high  standards  governing  lihe 
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conduct  of  trustees.  The  Bank  knew  the 
actual  dollar  amounts  in  the  Fund's  various 
Interest-free  accounts,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  Fund's  total  assets  that  these  ac- 
counts represented.  The  offices  of  the  Bank, 
the  Union,  and  the  Fund  were  In  close  phy- 
sical proximity.  There  were  a  number  of  in- 
terlocking relationships  among  the  Union, 
the  Bank,  and  the  Fund  throughout  the 
twenty-year  period."  Colton,  the  President  of 
the  Bank.  wa«  well  aware  of  the  propensity 
of  the  Union  to  use  the  Bank  for  Union  ob- 
jectives, as  witnessed  by  his  remarkable  per- 
sonal financial  dealings  with  the  Union,  the 
Banks  loans  to  coal  operators  backed  by 
Union  collateral,  and  the  unusual  financial 
relatlonshlpe  between  the  Union  and  Cyrus 
Baton,  which  the  Bank  aided. 

The  Bank  strongly  urges  that  It  was  ig- 
norant of  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement, 
the  needs  of  the  Fund  for  liquidity,  or  the 
possible  tax  conaequences  of  enlarging  the 
Fund's  investment  income,  and  hence  that 
It  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the 
obvious  failure  of  the  trusteee  to  Inveet  con- 
stituted a  breach  of  trust.'  Any  inquiry  Into 
these  matters  would,  of  course,  have  re- 
veaJed  their  total  irrelevance  to  the  startling 
slae  ct  the  cash  deposits  continuously  main- 
tained by  the  trustees  over  almost  twenty 
years.  In  the  face  of  its  full  knowledge  as 
to  the  size  of  the  deposits  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Union  and  the  Fund,  the 
Bank  could  hardly  have  asstuned  that  the 
deposits  were  justified  by  any  such  possibil- 
ities. Its  lack  of  inquiry  into  these  sxisplcious 
matters  Is  only  further  evidence  of  the 
Bank's  awareness  of  the  real  reason  for  the 
deposit  benefits  It  was  receiving  year  after 
year. 

Never  in  this  entire  period,  Colton  testi- 
fied, did  he  ever  discuss  the  Fund's  accounts 
with  anyone,  inquire  as  to  the  Fund's  needs 
or  plans,  or  question  the  propriety  of  what 
was  taking  place  Not  even  casual  Inqulriee 
were  addressed  to  the  interlocking  directors 
and  the  nature  or  future  prospect*  of  the 
Bic«x)unt  were  never  mentioned  at  a  single 
Board  meeting.  Since  the  Fluid's  business 
with  the  Bank  accounted  for  over  twenty 
percent  of  the  Bank's  time  deposits  and  grew 
to  over  thirty  percent  of  its  demand  deposits, 
this  dislnteriBst  in  the  Bank's  principal  ac- 
count is  indeed  more  than  remarkable.  Per- 
haps this  may  be  accounted  for  by  incom- 
petence, but  Colton  did  not  exhibit  this 
characteristic  on  the  stand.  His  explanations 
are  unacceptable.  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  this  silence  and  disinter- 
est buttress  the  sole  Inference  permissible 
on  the  totality  of  all  the  facts:  that  the 
Bank  knowingly  accepted  and  participated 
In  a  continuing  breach  of  trust  that  re- 
dounded substantially  to  its  own  beneflt. 

This  conclusion  draws  strong  support  from 
<he  cases  which  hold  that  where  a  bank  en- 
ters into  a  transaction  with  a  trustee,  with 
actual  or  construction  knowledge  that  the 
transaction  Is  in  breach  of  the  trustee's 
fiduciary  duty,  the  bank  may  be  held  liable 
for  the  resulting  loss  to  the  trustee.  See,  e.g.. 
Union  Stock  Yards  Bank  v.  Gillespie,  137 
U.S.  411,  418  (1890);  Anacostia  Bank  v. 
United  States  Fidelity  8e  Guaranty  Co.,  73 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  388,  119  F.3d  456  (1941); 
American  Surety  Co.  v.  First  National  Bank, 
141  F.2d  411  (4th  Clr  1944):  Restatement  of 
Restitution  i  138  (1937);  4  Soott  on  Trusts 
SS  334  et  seq.  (3d  ed.  1967) .  It  Is  tnie,  as  the 
Bank  suggests,  that  the  Uniform  Fiduciaries 
Act,  ai  D.O.  Code  ;  1701  et  seq.,  modifies  the 
law  In  this  Jiuisdlctlon  to  limit  a  bank's 
liability  for  transactions  with  a  trustee  to 
cases  in  which  the  bank  hae  actual  knowl- 
edge of  a  breach  of  trust  or  knowledge  of 
such  facte  that  its  action  amounts  to  bad 
faith.  In  Colby  v.  Rigga  National  Bank,  67 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  259,  92  F.ad  183  (1937),  the 
Act  was  construed  to  require  "actual  knowl- 
edge of  misappropriation,"  and  misappropria- 
tion was  taken  to  mean  "wrong  ^propria- 


tlon,  or  the  use  of  a  fund  to  a  different  pur- 
pose from  that  for  which  it  was  created; 
but  not  necessarily  a  dishonest  purpose."  67 
App.  D.C.  259.  270.  As  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion demonstrates,  the  Bank  knew  that  the 
money  deposited  In  the  Fund's  checking  sc- 
covmts  was  being  used  for  an  iniproi>er  pur- 
pose over  a  twenty-year  period. 

The  Bank  and  the  Union  seek  support  from 
United  States  v.  Falcone,  311  VS.  208  (1940), 
and  Direet  Sales  Co.  v.  United  States,  319 
U.S.  703  (1943).  Both  those  cases  dealt  with 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  support  an 
Inference  of  conspiracy.  The  decisions  stand, 
at  the  most,  for  the  proposition  that  the  act 
of  aelimg  morphine  In  large  quantities  to  a 
doctor  known  to  be  selling  drugs  illegally  Is 
sufllclent  to  support  a  finding  of  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  narcotics  acts;  while  the  act 
of  selling  sugar  in  large  quantities  to  a  known 
bootlegger  Is  not  necessarily  sufficient  to 
support  a  finding  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
alcoholic  beverages  acts.  This  distinction, 
which  counsel  for  the  Union  correctly  labeled 
"a  question  of  how  bad  the  fish  smell,"  la 
irrelevant  in  this  case;  for  it  Is  not  only 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  deposits  involved, 
but  also  the  close  and  interiocklng  relatlon- 
shlpe among  the  Fund,  the  Union,  and  the 
Bank,  the  evidence  of  the  original  under- 
starKllng  between  Lewis  and  Colton,  and  the 
long  course  of  dealing  to  mutual  advantage 
that  irresletlbly  support  a  clear  Inference  of 
conspiracy  here.'* 

To  summariae  this  aspect  o*  the  case,  the 
Court  flilde:  an  agreement  among  Lewis, 
Colton  and  Roche  to  maintain  on  deposit  at 
the  Bank  subetantlal  sume  In  Interest-free 
acoounte,  without  relation  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  Fund  for  liquidity  or  otherwise,  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  Union  and  the  Bank  and 
in  disregard  of  the  best  Interearta  of  the 
beneficiaries;  knowing  participation  In  the 
breach  of  trust  by  the  Union  and  the  Bank, 
beginning  In  1980  and  continuing  at  least 
until  this  law8\Ut  was  filed;  and  resulting 
Injury  to  the  beneficiaries  measured  by  the 
loss  of  Income  on  funds  wrongfully  main- 
tained In  Interest-free  accounts. 

m. OTHER    BRFACHXS    OP   TRUST 

Plaintiffs  specified  at  pretrial  six  cate- 
gories of  conduct,  in  addition  to  the  excessive 
cash  balances,  allegedly  constituting  breaches 
of  trust  and  claimed  that  as  to  each  the 
Union,  the  Bank,  and  the  Individual  defend- 
ants conspired.  Some  of  these  claims  were 
abandoned  In  whole  or  In  part  as  proof  de- 
veloped m  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  only 
those  fiduciary  Issues  remaining  at  the  end 
of  trial  need  to  be  considered  in  this  opinion. 
The  Court  is  satisfied  that  plaintiffs  have  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  established 
conduct  which  violates  the  tnistees'  fiduciary 
duty  to  the  beneficiaries  In  all  respects  still 
urged,  except  with  regard  to  the  claim  that 
the  trustees  failed  to  collect  or  properly  to 
determine  delinquent  royalty  payments.  The 
Bank  and  Colton  are  not  shown  to  have  con- 
spired as  to  any  of  these  breaches,  and  no 
participation  by  the  Union  was  proved  except 
as  hereinafter  Indicated. 

A.  Withholding  health  cards 
The  proof  on  this  Issue  reflects  a  serious 
impropriety  by  the  then-trustees  of  the  Fund 
which  has  now  apparently  been  rectified. 
Coal  miners  entitled  to  beneflts  are  Issued 
health  cards  which  are  used  to  obtain  appro- 
priate medical  and  hospital  services  directly 
from  local  physicians.  When  certain  marginal 
coal  operators  In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try failed  to  account  properly  for  royalties, 
and  hence  were  In  flagrant  violation,  the 
health  cards  of  miners  employed  by  those 
operators  were  revoked  by  the  trustees,  ap- 
parently on  the  theory  that  this  action  would 
lead  the  operators  to  pay  up  to  avoid  wildcat 
strikes.  This  practice  was  highly  Improper, 
for  the  beneflts  owed  the  miners  as  qualified 
beneficiaries  could  not.  under  the  terms  of 
the  Fund,  we  cancelled  solely  because  their 
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particular  employer  was  In  default  on  his 
royalty  payments.  This  policy  was  of  limited 
duration.  Initiated  In  1963,  It  was  terminated 
by  1966  and  aSected  some  7,000  card  holders. 
It  was  arbitrary  and  o^rlclous,  and  hence 
constituted  a  breach  of  trust.  There  U  no 
nroof.  however,  that  this  action  was  taken 
by  the  trustees  to  aaalat  the  Union  in  the 
conduct  of  labor  disputes,  nor  U  there  any 
other  proof  of  conspiracy  on  thla  aspect  of 
the  case. 
B.  Use  of  mUleading  application  forms 
The  proof  showed  that  the  Fund  called  on 
Union  locals  to  assist  beneficiaries  and  po- 
tential beneficiaries  of  the  Fund  in  preparing 
pension  applications,  and  to  carry  out  other 
administrative  functions.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  Fund  as  a  practical  matter  Is 
required    to    work    through    the    locals    In 
processing  applications.  The  expense  of  es- 
tabUshlng   field   offices   exclusively   for   the 
Fund  would  be  enormous,  and  In  any  event 
information  from  Union  records  may  be  re- 
quired as  a  cross-check  on  the  applicant's 
representations.  This  arrangement,  however, 
has  been  seriously  abused,  and  the  trustees 
must  be  held  at  least  partially  responsible. 

The  trustees  ^jonsored  an  ^plication 
form  which  inoorrecUy  implies  that  Union 
mambershlp  and  Union  approval  Is  neces- 
sary before  an  appllcaUon  will  be  processed. 
The  Application  for  Pension,  for  example, 
oarriae  at  its  foot  a  space  for  certification  by 
the  local  and  by  the  district  that  the  ap- 
plioant  "is  currently  a  member  of  Local 
Union  No.  — "  and  "Is  a  member  of  Dlstrtot 

jlo    /•  There  Is  ample  documentary  and 

testimonial  evidence  that  applicants  were 
improperly  led  by  this  form  and  by  the  locals 
to  believe  that  Union  membership  was  a 
prerequisite  for  ellglbUlty.  and  \vere  often 
farced  to  make  subetantlal  payment*,  some- 
tunes  running  Into  hundreds  of  dollars,  as 
"hack  dues"  to  reinstate  their  Union  mem- 
berehlp.  The  full  extent  of  lUegal  collection 
of  back  dues  by  the  Union  through  this  de- 
vice is  unknown. 

There  Is  no  proof  that  the  trustees  had 
actual  knowledge  of  tbese  Improper  prac- 
tices by  Union  locals.  In  delegating  certain 
functions  to  the  Union  looal  and  dlstrtct 
offices,  however,  they  should  have  reoognlzed 
the  potential  for  abuse  of  the  benefit  appli- 
cation process  Where  non-Unlon  member 
beneficiaries  were  concerned.  In  continuing 
to  use  patently  misleading  forms  which  en- 
oouiaged  applicants  to  believe  that  a  paid- 
up  Union  membership  was  a  prerequisite 
to  receiving  beneflts,  the  bruateea  were  gross- 
ly negligent,  to  an  extent  that  oonstltutee 
breach  ot  trust.  The  truateee  have  apparent- 
ly not  acted  decisively  even  to  this  date  to 
terminate  use  of  theae  misleading  forma. 

No  cause  of  action  was  pleaded  against 
the  Union  for  fraud  In  collecting  beck  dues 
from  Indlvldiwa  beneflciarteB.  Although  the 
Union  knowln^y  used  the  trustees'  neglec* 
to  its  own  advantage,  damages  are  reoowc- 
(*le  only  by  individual  beoeficlartee  who  were 
defrauded,  not  by  the  trust  itealf .  Since  this 
action  Is  only  derivative,  relief  on  this  as- 
pect of  the  case  wUl  be  limited  to  an  li^ 
junotton  to  terminate  the  lmprop«  use  oi 
appllcaUon  forme  in  the  future. 

C.  Investment  in  utility  stocks 
This  Issue  relates  to  the  Fund's  purchases 
of  stock  of  certain  electric  utility  companies, 
principally  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Company  and  Kansas  Ctly  Power  &  Light 
Company.  While  these  stocks  are  on  the 
list  approved  for  trustees,  the  propriety  of 
these  Investments  Is  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  made  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  Union  and  the 
operators,  and  assisting  them  In  their  efforts 
to  force  public  utilities  to  bum  Union-mined 
coal.  The  Investments  have  declined  in  value 
and  are  said  to  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
trustees'  duty  of  undivided  loyalty  to  the 
beneficiaries. 


In  the  late   1950's  and  early  1960's,  the 
Union  was  engaged  In  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  force  pubUc  utility  compaiaes  to  purchase 
Union-mined  coal,  PubUc  relaUons  and  op- 
ganl«»aonal   campaigns   to    this   end   were 
pressed  vigorously   In  several  cities.  L«wU. 
then  a  trustee,  worked  closely  with  Oynis  8. 
Eaton,  a  Cleveland  businessman.  It  Is  un- 
disputed that  between  February  and  April 
1956  the  Fund  purchased  80,000  shares  of 
Cleveland   Electric,   and   In   March   of  that 
year  the  Union  loaned  Baton  money  to  enable 
him  to  buy  an  additional  20,000  shares.  Ba- 
ton Uien  want  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Cleveland  Electric.  Similarly,  between  Jan- 
uary  and  March   1956   the  Fund  purchased 
56  000  shares  of  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light, 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  Union 
loaned  Eaton  money  to  buy  an  additional 
87  000  aharee.  In  each  of  the  years  from  1966 
to'  1966  the  Fund  gave  a  general  proxy  for 
all  of  Its  shares  in  Cleveland  Electric  and 
Kansas  City  Power  &  Ught  to  Eaton.  THe 
Union  and  Eaton  were  pressing  the  manage- 
ments of  each  company  to  force  them  to  buy 
Union-mined  coal.  The  Fund  purchased  both 
Cleveland  Electric  and  Kansas  City  Powei  * 
Light  stock  on  the  recommendation  of  l«wls, 
who  was  than  fully  familiar  with  the  Union  s 
activities  affecting  these  companies  and  jwox- 
les  were  given  to  the  Union  by  the  Fund  at 
Lewis' request. 

Schmidt,  who  became  a  trustee  of  the 
Fund  in  1958,  was  president  of  the  principal 
coal  operator  standing  to  beneflt  from  Cleve- 
land Electric*  additional  purchases  of  Un- 
ion-mined coal.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
activities  of  the  Fund  and  of  the  Union  with 
respect  to  Cleveland  Electric,  and  scUveJy 
encouraged  them.  When  the  Union's  <»m- 
nalKn  to  push  Union-mined  coal  focused  on 
Cleveland  Electric  In  1962  and  1963.  the 
Fund  purchased  an  additional  90.000  shares, 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  Schmidt 

Further  Indication  that  these  particular 
challenged  stock  purchases  were  made  pri- 
marily for  the  collateral  benefits  they  gave 
the  Union  la  found  In  a  general  course  of 
conduct.  Lewis  and  Wldman.  the  Union  mim 
soearheadlag  the  efforts  to  force  utlUtlea  to 
buy  Union-mined  coal,  discussed  some  sev- 
enteen utility  companies  on  the  Funds  In- 
vestment list,  looking  toward  the  pos^blllty 
of  obtaining  proxies  from  fifteen.  ProxlM 
were  In  fact  given  the  Union  by  the  Fund 
not  only  on  aeveland  Electric  and  Kan^s 
City  Power  &  Ught,  but  on  the  sharM  the 
Fund  held  In  Union  Electric.  Ohio  Edison. 
West  Penn  Electric,  Southern  Company  and 
Consolidated  Edison.  The  Intimate  relatlon- 
sblD  between  the  Union's  financial  and  or- 
ganizing activities  and  the  utility  Invest- 
ment activities  of  the  trustees  demoMtrates 
that  the  Fund  was  acting  prlmarUy  for  the 
collateral  benefit  of  the  Union  and  the  sig- 
natory operators  in  making  most  of  Its  util- 
ity stock  acquisitions.  These  acUvltles  pre- 
sent a  clear  case  of  self -dealing  on  the  part 
of  trustees  Lewis  and  Schmidt,  and  con- 
stituted a  breach  of  trust.  Roche  knowingly 
consented  to  the  Investments,  and  must  also 
be  held  Uable.  The  Union  Is  likewise  llaWe 
for  conspiring  to  effectuate  and  beneflt  by 
this  breach  of  trust. 

D.  Colleotion  of  royalties 
The  Fund  followed  a  set  routine  to  ma^ 
sure  royalties  were  current  and  fully  paid. 
Reports  filed  by  operators  with  state  and  fed- 
eral authorities  were  carefully  checked  and 
correlated  with  any  information  available 
from  the  Union.  Delinquency  notices  were 
sent  to  any  operator  In  arrears,  and  if  pay- 
ments were  not  brought  Into  line  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  counsel.  Numerous  suits 
were  fUed  when  the  controversies  could  not 
be  resolved  by  negotiation.  Collection  tech- 
niques were  vigorous  and  persistent. 

It  was  inevitable  over  a  twenty-year  period 
that  some  operators  would  fall  to  pay  royal- 
ties on  time.  This  was  partlculariy  likely  In 


the  case  of  marginal  apetAion  confronting 
fUianclal  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  occasionally  larger  operators  were  also 
In  default.  Some  delinquencies  reflected 
honest  differences  as  to  the  amount  owing. 
There  was  never  a  time,  however,  when 
overdue  royalty  payments  represented  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  operators' 
royalty  obligations.  Royalties  were  delin- 
quent In  amounts  ranging  from  $6  million 
to  a  high  of  »9  million  per  annum.  These 
figures  contrast  with  annual  royalty  receipts 
in  the  range  of  1170  mUUon  to  $185  million. 
Moreover,  collection  elTcHts  were  In  progress 
on  many  of  these  delinquencies. 

Two  specific  situations   were   highlighted 
by   the   proof.   Plaintiffs   leveled   particular 
criticism    at    arrangements    made    by    the 
trustees  to  coUect  royalties  from  some  small 
operators  by  dealing  with  associations  repre- 
senting   those    operators,    and    also    at   the 
Funds  faUure  promptly  to  collect  royalties 
from  West  Kentucky  Coal  Co..  a  Urge  oper- 
ator controlled  by  the  Union  In  conjunction 
with  Cyrus  Eaton  and  defendant  Colton,  then 
President    of    the    Bank.    Admittedly    the 
trustees  had  to  make  dUBoult  business  Judg- 
ments In  each  of  these  situations,  but  the 
evidence  of  breach  of  trust  Is  not  clear.  In 
the   first   instance   the    actions    of    certain 
locals  »i    and   the    Inadequacy    of    available 
records  of  coal  mined  made  effective  collec- 
tion impractical.  The  cost  of  pursuing  some 
of  these  small  operators  would  undoubtedly 
have  exceeded  the  royalty  sums.  If  any.  that 
would  by  legal  or  other  means  \iltlmately 
have  been  collected. 

In  the  Instance  of  West  Kentucky,  a  sub- 
stantial dollar  delinquency,  as  high  as  $700,- 
000  in  1961,  was  tolerated  over  a  period  of 
time.  This  company,  a  large  but  marginal  op- 
erator. In  1963  eventually  made  Its  royalty 
payments  current  with  aid  of  an  ear-marked 
loan  from  the  Union,  and  Its  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Fund  eventually  exceeded  $40 
million.  Difficult  Judgments  had  to  be  made 
by  the  Fund's  representatives  during  the 
period  of  deficiency,  but  these  were  made 
honestly  and  the  deolsion  temporarily  to  tol- 
erate substantial  non-payment  ultimately 
redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  Fund. 

The  Union's  heavy  stock  interest  In  West 
Kentucky  (acquired  as  early  as  1954)  should 
have  dlsqiiallfied  Lewis  from  any  partici- 
pation as  a  trustee  in  decisions  Involving 
royalty  collections  from  that  company.  He 
wholly  Ignored  the  conflict  of  Interest.  The 
Fund  was  placed  in  an  indefensible  position 
of  having  to  deal  with  a  Unlon-controUed 
operator.  The  royalties  were  eventually  paid, 
however,  and  no  substantial  dispensations 
were  granted  West  Kentucky  which  were 
not  granted  other  flagrantly  delinquent  op- 
erators. Thus  the  West  Kentucky  episode 
reflects  the  loose  standards  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility which  governed  Lewis'  conduct 
rather  than  a  breach  of  trust  by  any  other 
trustee. 

S.  Pension  increase 


One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  Inquiry 
at  the  trial  involved  the  circumstances  under 
which  monthly  pensions  were  raised  from 
$115  to  $150  on  June  24,  1969.  This  $35  In- 
crease was  not  without  consequences,  since 
It  involved  an  additional  annual  disburse- 
ment from  the  Fund  of  approximately  $30 
million.  Plaintiffs  do  not  seek  a  rollback  of 
the  pension  Increase,  but  assert  that  the 
motives  for  which  It  was  made,  and  the 
manner  In  which  It  was  made,  are  grounds 
for  removal  of  Boyle  as  a  trustee,  and  for 
monetary  relief  from  Boyle,  Judy,  and  the 
Union  for  any  Injuries  the  Fund  may  suf- 
fer as  a  result  of  the  action.  A  fuU  dis- 
cussion of  the  Incident  Is  required. 

Bocbe  broke  her  hip  early  In  June,  1969, 
and  lor  most  of  that  month  was  recuperating 
at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center.  She  was 
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nonetheless  In  frequent  contact  with  her  of- 
floe  by  telephone  and  although  tnunoblle 
was  otherwise  fully  functional.  Lewis,  still 
a  trustee,  was  at  home  in  Alexandria  where 
be  had  retoalned  more  or  leas  contlnuow^ly 
for  many  months.  He  was  alert  but  bis  hee^tb 
was  falling.  No  trustee  meeting  had  bean 
held  since  February,  1986.  Schmidt,  the  Op- 
erator trustee,  had  resigned  on  that  date 
and  a  vacancy  existed.  On  Jtme  4,  1960.  de- 
fendant Judy  was  Installed  as  Schmidt's  sue- 
CMSsor  at  a  brief  seml-soclal  meeting  held 
at  Lewis'  home.  Roche,  already  hoepltallzed. 
knew  of  the  meeting  and  approved  of  Judy's 
designation,  but  could  not  attend. 

Lewis  died  on  June  11,  I9fl0,  and  BoyI», 
who  had  been  prcartdent  of  the  Union  sln^e 
1903,  was  designated  as  the  Union's  trait«e 
repreaentatlTe,  and  hence  Chairman  of  tlie 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund,  at  a  meetutg 
of  Umon  ofBclals  on  June  28.  Boyle  hsid 
received  some  general  information  concern- 
ing the  Pund's  operatlotu  which  led  him  (o 
feal  that  a  sizable  pension  Increase  could 
be  financed.  As  an  esergetle  Union  leader,  ite 
was  confident  that  If  additional  money  were 
needed,  the  operators  could  be  forced  (o 
Increase  their  royalty  payment*  when  tl|e 
next  collective  bargaining  agreement  WM 
negotiated.  He  felt  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  Fund  was  far  too  large,  and  that  a 
pension  increase  was  long  overdue.  Indeed, 
at  Union  meetings  and  elsewhere  he  had 
promised  that  If  he  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter  he  would  Increase  p>enslo«s 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  Boyle 
bad  urged  Lewis  to  raise  the  amount  of  tDe 
pension  but  Lewis  had  refused  to  act. 

When  Lewis  died  and  Boyle  was  nam«d 
trustee,  an  election  contest  for  presidency  of 
the  Union  was  looming."  Boyle  undoubtedly 
recognized  that  if  be  delivered  on  his  pen- 
sion promises  to  the  rank  and  file,  his  posi- 
tion would  be  strengthened  In  the  camp&lgti. 
These  election  considerations  account  for  tbe 
timing  of  his  actions,  but  they  were  not  tbe 
primary  factor  motivating  Boyle.  He  genu- 
inely believed  that  a  pension  Increase  should 
be  made  In  tbe  interests  of  the  miner  bene- 
ficiaries. Boyle  knerw  that  Roche  was  opposad 
to  a  perslon  Increase,  but  with  her  ho$- 
pttallzed  be  was  in  a  poMtlon  to  force  tbe 
Issue  with  Operator  trustee  Judy,  and  un- 
doubtedly felt  that  the  end — that  Is,  tike 
Increase  In  pensions — Justified  the  meaOs. 
Even  If  Judy  refused  to  go  along,  the  Union's 
position  In  subsequent  bargaining  wotild  %e 
strengthened.  Thus.  Boyle  decided  to  see  If 
be  c^uld  bully  it  through.  As  soon  as  he  wts 
designated  trustee,  Boyle  called  a  meeting  fcf 
the  trustees  for  the  next  day  at  bis  offices  ►t 
the  Union. 

Judy  approved  the  Increase  in  a  prlvtle 
session  with  Boyle  Immediately  before  tie 
formal  meeting,  under  circumstances  whl^h 
will  be  mentioned  later.  The  Increase  wM 
fDrmally  approved  a  few  minutes  later  and 
an  announcement  was  thereafter  sent  otit 
over  Boyle's  name  to  all  pensioners  and  po- 
tential beneficiaries. 

This  action  was  taken  in  unneceeaary  hasta. 
Tbe  trustees  did  not  adequately  consider  the 
Implications  of  tbelr  action,  and  while  ttie 
increase  was  not  wholly  Irrasponalble  It  wise 
not  approached  with  adequate  regard  for  t|i« 
truateea'  fldudary  obllgaitloDa.  Bocbe  was  not 
consulted  or  even  advlaed  of  tb«  action  in 
advance,  and  In  fact  coivtlnnad  vlgoroualy  to 
oppose  the  pension  IncneaM.  Ko  detailed  pio- 
Jectlons  oT  the  Fund's  long-term  ability  to 
pay  were  made,  nor  w«r«  possible  alternative 
changes  In  benefit  payments  considered.'* 
The  trustees  took  no  ooatemporaneous  Bte|)a 
partially  to  oSae>t  tbe  added  payout  by  ellib- 
inating  iinneoeaaary  administrative  sk- 
penses  or  by  Inveettn^t  oash  In  Inoome-pao- 
duclng  securltlee.  In  short,  tbe  Increase  Klaa 
bandied  as  an  arrangement  between  laixn 
and  management  wltb  little  recognition  of 
Its  fiscal  and  fiduciary  aspects. 
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Prior  to  June  34,  Judy  bad  never  attended 
a  meeting  of  tbe  trustees  except  for  tbe  pro 
forma  session  at  Lewis'  home  earlier  that 
month.  He  was  president  of  tbe  BOOA  and 
well  familiar  with  tbe  negaUve  attitudes  of 
some  operators  towards  higher  benefits.  He 
had  some  general  knowledge  of  the  Fund's 
fiscal  jjosltlon.  Before  he  entered  the  meet- 
ing he  had  been  warned  by  tbe  Association's 
lawyer  that  matters  of  sttbetance  might  be 
raised  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  It  had  been  sug- 
gested be  not  act  without  further  consulta- 
tion. He  failed  to  call  Roche  for  her  views  or 
to  question  Boyle  as  to  his  representations, 
and  after  making  some  hasty  mental  calcula- 
tions proceeded  on  the  basis  of  his  own  gen- 
erally favorable  attitude.  At  tbe  trial  ha  took 
the  position  that  money  to  support  a  pen- 
sion Increase  was  available,  that  tbe  miners 
deserved  the  increase,  and  that  he  approved 
of  It  on  the  merits.  He  testified  that  be  bad 
no  obligation  to  consult  the  c^jeratore.  point- 
ing out  that  his  predecessor  had  never  con- 
sulted tbem. 

After  the  action  had  been  taken,  however, 
he  was  called  on  the  carpet  by  the  operators, 
some  of  whom  violently  opposed  the  pension 
Increase.  Eto  made  little,  If  any.  effort  to 
Justlly  his  action  on  the  merits.  He  rather 
argued  that  he  bad  simply  been  placed  In  an 
Impossible  position  at  tbe  meeting  because 
Boyle  had  advised  him  that  be,  Boyle,  had 
Roche's  proxy  and  that  the  neutral  trustee 
was  In  Boyle's  pocket. 

Thus  two  explanations  are  suggested  for 
Judy's  conduct:  that  he  voted  to  increase 
pensions  because  he  believed  It  was  tbe  cor- 
rect thing  to  do,  and  that  he  voted  for  tbe 
Increase  because  be  was  led  to  believe  Boyle 
and  Roche  were  for  It. 

While  Judy  undoubtedly  felt  that  tbe  min- 
ers needed  a  pension  Increase  and  that  there 
was  money  available  to  pay  It,  this  was  not 
solely  why  he  acted.  Judy  would  not  have 
voted  for  the  Increased  pensions  at  the  June 
34  meeting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with- 
out advance  warning,  against  the  advice  ol 
counsel,  knowing  that  the  royalty  payments 
of  the  coal  operators  might  be  affected.  If  be 
had  not  been  falsely  led  to  believe  by  Boyle 
that  Boyle  had  Roche's  proxy.  It  was  a  seri- 
ous error  of  Judgment  for  Judy  to  have  ac- 
cex>ted  Boyle's  representations  and  for  Judy 
not  to  have  checked  with  Roche,  at  least  by 
telephone.  While  Judy  was  forced  to  resign 
under  pressure  a  few  days  later  when  the 
operators  learned  that  Boyle  did  not  have 
Roche's  proxy,  and  while  be  was  bvtt  a  pass- 
ing participant,  his  conduct  fell  below  tbe 
standard  of  care  and  skill  reqtilred  of  a 
trustee.  He  acted  hastily  and  without  taking 
tbe  normal  precautions  reqxilslte  for  respon- 
sible fiduciary  actions. 

Boyle  of  course  also  proceeded  without  re- 
gard to  blB  fiduciary  obligations  In  pushing 
through  the  pension  Increase.  He  failed  even 
to  notify  the  neutral  trustee  of  the  meet- 
ing or  of  the  contemplated  pension  increase 
which  was  Itself  In  neglect  of  the  duty  of 
a  oo-trustee.  See  WUmington  Tnut  Co.  v. 
Coulter.  41  Del.  Ch.  548.  200  A.2d  441,  401 
fl9<J4):  Bogert,  Trusts  S.  Trustees  i  564  (2d 
ed.  1960) .  He  brought  about  the  action  by  a 
hasty  pwwer  play,  fortifying  his  position  by 
falsely  indicating  that  Roche  supported  his 
proposal.  Unlike  Judy,  Boyle  remains  a 
trustee.  It  has  been  shown  by  testimony 
and  by  Boyle's  demeanor  at  the  trial  that  be 
considers  the  Fund  In  effect  the  property  of 
the  Union  to  be  used  In  whatever  manner 
the  Immediate  and  long-term  objectives  of 
the  Union  warrant.  As  Boyle's  conduct  In  this 
instance  demonstrates,  such  compulsions  of 
militant  Union  leadership  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  dictates  of  prudent  trusteeship. 

The  most  revealing  document  in  this  en- 
tire episode  Is  the  full  text  of  the  press 
release  which  the  Fund's  public  relations 
man  Issued  on  the  day  of  the  pension  in- 
crease. It  reads  as  follows  : 

"Washington.  D.C. — W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle, 
President  of   the   United   Mine   Workers  of 


America,  succeeded  John  L.  Lewis  today  aa 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  Trustee  of 
the  Union's  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund, 
and  Immediately  boosted  the  pension  of  re- 
tired soft  coal  miners  from  tllS  to  tlSO 
monthly. 

•"The  new  pension  rate  will  be  effective 
August  1.  It  was  voted  at  the  first  session 
of  the  Trustees  attended  by  the  Union  chief. 
He  was  chosen  trustee  at  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Executive  Board  yesterday,  and 
as  chief  executive  ofllcer  of  tbe  Fund,  as  set 
forth  under  the  UMWA  contract  »-ltb  the  bl- 
tumlnovis  coal  Industry,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  and  the  pension  boost  was 
adopted.  Other  trustees  are  George  Judy,  for 
the  coal  operators,  and  Joeephlne  Roche,  also 
director  of  the  Fund,  as  tbe  neutral. 

"Pensions  now  are  going  to  approximately 
70,000  retired  soft  coal  miners.  Last  year, 
the  Fund  paid  out  $96  million  In  this  bene- 
fit alone.  Other  benefits  are  complete  hospi- 
tal care  for  miners  and  their  families,  and 
death  benefits  to  widows  and  survivors. 

"Chairman  Boyle  also  called  for  an  Imme- 
diate In-depth  study  of  all  benefits  of  the 
23  year-old  fund,  with  complete  analysis 
of  the  entire  program  for  miners,  their 
widows  and  families.  He  has  received  scores 
of  suggestions  for  possibly  Improving  the 
benefits  at  a  series  of  rallies  In  the  coal  fields 
of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois 
In  recent  months. 

"The  new  chief  executive  of  the  Fund, 
like  his  predecessor,  will  accept  no  pay  for 
serving  as  Trustee." 

Nothing  could  more  blatantly  expose  the 
realities  of  what  had  occurred  In  this  In- 
stance and  bad  been  occurring  for  some 
time.  However  correct  or  Incoirect  the  pen- 
sion Increase  decision  may  have  been.  It  re- 
fiected  the  Union's  influence  over  Fund  p<^- 
icy  and  the  loss  of  Independence  that  the 
Fund's  continuous  deferences  to  the  Union's 
self-interest  had  by  this  time  achieved, 
rv. — THX  LNDrvmuAL  dxjvndants 

Before  considering  the  involvement  of  each 
of  the  named  Individual  defendants,  a  brief 
statement  of  tbe  applicable  legal  standards 
is  required.  The  elements  of  conspiracy  or 
participation  In  breach  of  trust  dlactissed 
earlier  with  respect  to  tbe  Union  and  the 
Bank  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Indlvldvial 
defendants.  An  officer  of  a  corporation  or 
other  entity  found  to  have  participated  In 
a  breach  of  trust  Is  not  liable  simply  by 
reason  of  his  offlcersblp,  but  an  officer  Is  li- 
able If  he  personally  knows  of  the  breach 
of  trust  and  participates  therein  c»:  f«UlB  to 
take  action  to  correct  It.  See  Strauss  v.  United 
States  Fidelity  A  Guaranty  Co..  63  F.  2d  174 
(4th  Clr.  1983) ;  4  Soott  on  Trusts  f  326.8  (3d 
ed.  19«7).  It  Is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
tbe  Individual  personally  profited  from  the 
transaction.  And  one  who  knowingly  Joins  a 
conspiracy  "even  at  a  later  date  takes  tbe 
conspiracy  as  he  finds  It,  with  or  without 
knowledge  of  what  has  gone  on  before."  Myzel 
V.  Fields,  386  P.  2d  718.  738  n,  12  (8th  Clr. 
1M7),  cert,  denied.  890  U.S.  B61  (1968). 

Josephine  Roche.  Roche  bad  a  distinguished 
public  career  before  Joining  the  Fund,  and 
she  has  played  a  unique  role  in  tbe  affairs  of 
the  Fund  since  Its  inception.  She  has  been 
both  tbe  neutral  trustee  and  the  Adminis- 
trator, a  full-time  salaried  poalUon.  While  she 
has  had  a  long  Interest  and  commitment  to 
tbe  welfare  objectives  of  the  Fund  and  has 
contributed  subetantlally  to  many  of  lU 
unique  welfare  successes,  her  business  ex- 
perience was  more  limited.  She  did  not  profit 
personally  In  any  way  by  any  of  the  actions 
taken.  She  idolized  John  L.  LewU  and  felt 
entirely  confident  to  follow  bis  leadership 
In  fln^nf.iRi  matters,  apparently  without  In- 
dependent Inquiry.  She  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  each  breach  of  trust  except  tbe 
pension  Increase.  Indeed,  without  her  affirm- 
ative approval  they  probably  would  not  have 
occurred.  She  accepted  without  question  the 
accumulations  of  excessive  cash  at  the 
Union's  Bank  even  when  the  propriety  of 
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depositing  these  balances  was  raised  at  trus- 
tee meetings,  and  in  the  face  of  advice  that 
Che  cash  could  be  invested  without  impairing 
the  liquidity  of  the  Fund.  Perhaps  she 
fsUed  wholly  to  recognize  the  fuU  ImpUca- 
tlons  of  her  actions,  but  naivete  and  Inat- 
tention cannot  excuse  her  conduct.  She  vlo- 
Uted  her  duty  as  trxistee  In  all  the  respects 
previously  discussed,  and  ebe  must  be  said 
to  have  knowingly  furthered  the  oonsplraclee 
as  to  the  cash  and  the  utUlty  company  In- 
vestments. 

W.  A-  (Tony)  Boyle:  Boyle  was  not  a 
party  to  the  original  conspiracy,  and  never 
adopted  Its  ends.  He  was  not  reeponaible  for 
the  acctimulatlon  of  excessive  cash  at  the 
Bank,  tathough  he  knew  about  It.  Frcan  the 
moment  he  became  President  of  tbe  Union  In 
1963,  and  Indeed  earlier,  be  sought  to  per- 
suade Lewis  to  have  the  Fund  pay  out  larger 
benefits,  which  would  have  had  tbe  effect  of 
reducing  cash  balances.  Boyle  also  Insisted 
that  various  loans  and  other  financial  In- 
volvements engineered  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Union  by  Lewis  in  cooperation  with  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank  be  terminated,  and  this 
was  done.  This  did  not  disentangle  tbe 
Union  from  the  conspiracy  as  to  the  cash 
balances,  but  it  Is  action  Inconsistent  with 
Individual  participation  by  Boyle  In  any 
conspiracy.  The  failure  of  the  Union  to  sup- 
plant Lewis  after  Boyle  became  president 
cannot,  on  the  evidence  before  the  Cotirt.  be 
considered  sufficient  to  bold  Boyle  as  an  in- 
dividual conspirator  althotigh  the  agreement 
was  renegotiated  after  1W8  and  Lewis  could 
have  been  removed. 

Boyle,  however,  violated  his  duty  as  trustee 
In  several  particulars.  His  actions  In  forcing 
through  the  pension  Increase,  partly  by  mis- 
representation, In  haste  and  without  con- 
sulting the  neutral  trustee,  reflect  atn  insensl- 
tlvlty  to  fiduciary  standards.  In  addition,  he 
conttnued  to  serve  as  director  of  the  Bank 
and  member  of  Its  Executive  Committee  after 
becoming  trustee,  a  relationship  which  con- 
flicted with  that  degree  of  independence  re- 
quired of  a  trustee  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case.  He  took  only  limited  action  to 
modify  the  inappropriate  application  forms 
that  encouraged  improper  cash  levies  by  the 
Union  on  applicants  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  receiving  pension  benefits. 

George  L.  Judy:  Judy  Is  guilty  of  poor 
Judgment  but  not  of  conduct  that  violated 
bis  duty  as  trustee.  He  should  have  constUted 
the  independent  trustee  before  acting  haatUy 
at  Boyle's  Insistence  and  without  adequate 
Information  In  approving  a  pension  Increase 
which  had  substantial  effect  upon  tbe  long- 
term  operations  of  the  Fund.  No  relief  Is 
required  as  to  Judy,  since  he  is  no  longer  a 
trustee  and  there  Is  no  likelihood  he  will  be 
one  In  the  future.  He  was  a  trustee  for  only 
six  weeks,  and  did  not  participate  In  any 
conspiracy.  The  case  as  to  him  Is  dismissed. 

Bamum  L.  Cotton:  Col  ton  was  a  party  to 
the  original  conspiratorial  agreement  to  place 
excessive  cash  In  the  Bank,  and  as  the  chief 
executive  of  the  Bank  he  participated  In 
carrying  out  that  breach  of  trust.  Hla  col- 
laboration with  the  Union  was  far  more  than 
that  which  followed  merely  from  his  office. 

C.  W.  Davis:  Davis,  the  trustee  represent- 
ative of  the  Operators,  Is  a  nominal  de- 
fendant named  to  assure  proper  Implementa- 
tion of  any  equitable  relief  against  tbe  Fund. 
He  Is  not  shown  to  have  engaged  In  any  im- 
proper conduct.  All  tbe  events  here  re- 
viewed occurred  prior  to  his  designation  as 
trustee. 

V. — BMJXF 

All  defendants  contend  that  the  doctrine 
of  laches  bars  any  relief  for  the  dalmed 
breaches  of  trust,  and  alternatively  that  tbe 
statute  of  limitations  bars  any  claim  for 
damages  by  reason  of  events  occurring  more 
than  three  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  this 
salt.  Plaintiffs  assert  that  laches,  not  the 
statute  of  limitations.  Is  applicable  to  all 
causes  of  action  herein,  and  urge  that  they 


have  not  been  guilty  of  any  unreasonable 
delay  which  would  bar  relief. 

It  is  clear  that  an  action  to  redress  a  breach 
of  trust  sounds  In  equity,  and  that  tbe 
statute  of  limitations  Is  applicable  to  such  a 
suit  In  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  See  NaselU  v, 
MiUholUmd.  88  App.  DC.  237,  188  F.  2d  IOCS 
(IMl);  Holiday  r.  HaUda^.  66  App.  D.C.  178. 
11  F.  ad  666,  608  (lOM);  Nedd  ▼.  Thomas.  316 
F.  Supp.  74,  77  (MX).  Pa.  1970);  3  SeoU  on 
TrutU  i  219  (3d  ed.  1967) .  Nor  Is  the  statute 
of  limitations  strictly  i^tpllcable  to  tbe  cause 
of  acUon  against  the  Union  or  tbe  Bank,  for 
It  Is  the  breach  of  trust  they  conspired  to 
carry  out,  not  the  conspiracy  Itself,  which  Is 
tbe  gist  of  the  action.  See  cases  cited  page 
supra;  Bettatement  of  Trust*  2d  i  327  (a) , 
Oomment  k.  It  Is  true  that  courts  customarily 
follow  the  statute  of  limitations  even  In 
equity  cases  where  essentially  legal  relief, 
such  as  damages  or  an  accounting ,  la  sought. 
Columbian  University  v.  Taylor,  26  App.  D.C. 
134,  131  (1906).  This  rule,  however.  Is  not 
strictly  foUowed  In  this  Jurisdiction.  Haliday 
f.  BaUday.  supra,  66  App.  D.C.  170,  11  F.  3d 
586.  609  (1936).  The  guiding  principle  Is  that 
"laches  Is  not  like  limitation,  a  mere  matter 
of  time;  but  principally  a  question  of  the  In- 
equity of  permitting  the  claim  to  be  enforced. 
..."  Holmberg  v.  Armltrecht.  827  U.8.  393, 
396  (1046). 

The  Court  Is  mindful  of  several  factors 
which  bear  upon  the  equity  of  awarding 
damages  for  the  excessive  cash  accumulations 
at  the  Bank  going  back  to  1950.  The  actual 
size  of  the  deposits  was  never  concealed,  but 
was  regularly  reported  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Fund  which  were  widely  distributed. 
The  relationships  of  the  Union  and  the  Fund 
with  tbe  Bank  were  mentioned  on  numerous 
occasions  In  the  Mine  Workers  Journal  and 
elsewhere.  Certainly  by  reasonable  diligence 
most,  though  not  all,  of  the  relevant  facts  as 
to  the  cash  deposits  cotild  have  been  readily 
ascertained.  The  delay  has  prejudiced  the  de- 
fendants In  that  some  of  the  major  partici- 
pants In  these  events  are  now  dead,  and  If 
damages  were  assessed  for  the  Fund's  loss  of 
investment  Income  over  the  ftill  twenty  years, 
both  the  Union  and  the  Bank,  whose  re- 
sources will  necessarily  feel  the  major  Impact 
of  the  Judgment,  would  be  seriously  Injured. 
In  assessing  the  reasonableness  of  the  delay, 
however,  the  Court  must  consider  the  Impe- 
cunious nattire  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  ob- 
stacles of  Union  discipline  which  could  well 
have  Intervened,  the  fact  that  tbe  class  of 
beneficiaries  was  continually  changing,  and 
the  fact  that  as  late  as  May,  1969.  the  Ptmd 
through  a  statement  In  the  Union  newspaper 
disingenuously  represented  that  the  large 
cash  balances  were  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Fund.  Thus  the  delay  Is  not  Inex- 
cusable, but  It  must  be  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  tbe  period  for  which  damages 
will  be  assessed. 

MoreovOT,  the  Court  notes  that  while  the 
beneficiaries  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
Fund's  loes  of  Investment  Income,  they  have 
benefited  to  some  extent  from  the  Union's 
activities  over  tbe  past  twenty  years.  In  the 
longer  view  of  matters,  the  Union's  strength 
protects  the  Interests  of  tbe  beneficiaries, 
past  and  prospective;  the  Union  should  not 
be  weakened  to  a  point  where  Its  stance  at 
the  bargaining  Uble  will  be  substantially 
Impaired, 

BaUnclng  these  factors,  and  recognising 
the  similarity  between  this  action  In  equity 
and  one  at  law  for  damages,  tbe  Cotirt  will 
adopt  tbe  three-year  limitation  provided  by 
13  D.O.  Code  1301(8)  as  to  the  damages 
aspect  of  this  case. 

No  considerations  of  equity  intervene  to 
bar  prospective  remedies  for  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Fund  by  its  trustees.  The  Fund 
has  been  seriously  compromised.  It  has  failed 
to  develop  a  coherent  Investment  policy 
geared  to  Immediate  or  long-term  goals.  It 
has  coUaborated  with  the  Union  contrary  to 
the  trustees'  fiduciary  duties,  and  has  left 


excessive  sums  of  money  on  deposit  with  the 
Union's  Bank  In  order  to  assist  the  Union. 
In  their  day-to-day  decisions,  the  trustees 
have  overlooked  their  exclusive  obligation  to 
tbe  beneficiaries  by  ia^woperly  aiding  tbe 
Union  to  collect  back  dues  and  by  cutting  off 
certain  beneficiaries  tinfalrly. 

Alongside  these  serious  deficiencies  must 
be  placed  the  pioneer  role  of  the  Fund,  which 
by  constant  effort  has  led  in  the  development 
of  a  broad  program  of  welfare  benefits  for  a 
distressed  segment  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. The  many  beneficial  and  well-motivated 
actions  cannot,  however,  excuse  the  serious 
lapees  which  have  resulted  in  obvious  detri- 
ments to  many  benefldartas.  "niere  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  reformation  of  polldee  and 
practices  which  only  changes  In  the  com- 
position of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  an  adjtist- 
ment  of  Its  banking  relationship,  and  other 
equitable  relief  can   accomplish. 

Further  proceedings  must  be  conducted 
on  the  measure  of  damages,  but  as  the  Court 
indicated  before  trial  It  U  desirable  at  this 
stage  to  establish  the  nature  of  equitable 
relief  which  must  be  taken  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tbe  beneficiaries.  Equitable  relief 
shall  take  the  following  form. 

Neither  Boyle  nor  Roche  shall  continue  to 
serve  as  a  tnistee.  Each  shall  be  replaced 
by  June  30,  1971,  under  the  following  pro- 
cedures. A  new  trustee  must  first  be  named 
by  the  Union.  Consonant  with  the  provisions 
of  tbe  Agreement,  tbe  new  Union  trustee 
and  the  existing  trustee  representing  the 
Operators  shall  then  select  a  new  neutral 
trustee.  Tbe  neutral  trustee  shall  be  desig- 
nated on  or  before  June  16,  1971,  and  the 
designation  will  then  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval by  this  Court  before  tbe  new  trustee 
takes  office  on  June  30. 

The  newly  oonstltuted  Board  of  Tnistees 
selected  aa  required  by  the  decree  shall  then 
Immediately  dietermlne  whether  or  not  Roche 
shedl  continue  as  Administrator  of  the  Fund, 
No  trustee  shall  serve  as  Administrator  after 
June  30. 1971. 

Upon  tbe  selection  of  a  replacement  for 
Boyle  and  the  neutral  trustee,  tbe  newly 
constituted  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  independent  professional 
advice  to  assist  tbem  in  developing  an  In- 
vestment policy  for  creating  maximum  In- 
come consistent  with  tbe  prudent  Invest- 
ment of  the  Fund's  assets,  and  such  a  ;»o- 
gram  shall  be  promptly  put  Into  effect. 

The  Fund  shall  by  June  30,  1971.  cease 
maintaining  banking  accounts  with  or  doing 
any  further  business  of  any  kind  with  the 
National  Bank  of  Washington.  Following 
termination  of  this  relationship,  tbe  Fund 
ShSkll  not  have  any  account  In  a  bank  In 
which  either  the  Union,  any  coal  operator 
or  any  trustee  has  controlling  or  substantial 
stock  Interest.  No  employee,  representative 
or  trustee  of  tbe  Fund  shaU  have  any  of- 
ficial connection  with  the  bank  or  banks 
used  by  the  Fund  after  June  80,  1971.  The 
Fund  shall  not  maintain  non-lnterest-bear- 
Ing  accounts  In  any  bank  or  other  depository 
which  are  In  excess  of  the  amount  reason- 
ably necessary  to  cover  Unmedlate  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  to  pay  required  taxes 
and  benefits  on  a  current  basis. 

A  general  Injunction  shall  be  framed  en- 
joining tbe  trustees  from  the  practices  here 
found  to  be  breaches  of  trust  and  generally 
prohibiting  tbe  trustees  from  operating  tbe 
Fund  In  a  manner  designed  In  whole  or  in 
part  to  afford  collateral  advantages  to  the 
Union  or  the  operators. 

Counsel  are  directed  to  confer  and  prepare 
a  propoeed  form  of  decree  carrying  out  the 
equitable  relief  here  specified.  This  proposed 
decree  shall  be  presented  to  the  Court  and 
any  disagreements  as  to  form  settled  on 
May  13,  1971.  at  4:00  pm.  On  May  31.  1971, 
plaintiffs  shall  furnish  the  Court  and  de- 
fendants with  a  precise  statement  of  the 
amounts  of  compensatory  damages  and  at- 
torneys' fees  and  expenses  claimed  in  light 
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of  thl«  Opinion,  a  8tat©in«nt  of  the  metho<| 
twed  to  compute  the  cl&lms.  and  a  list  of 
wltneaeoe  to  be  called  at  the  damages  phasa 
of  thla  proceeding.  No  punitive  damages  will 
•be  awarded.  A  hearing  as  to  compenaatorjl 
damages  la  set  for  June  21.  1971,  at  9:30 
aon. 

Oebharo  a.  Ossnx, 
U.S.  DUtTict  Judge. 
Apiul  28.   1971 

footnotes 
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I  The  Bltxanlnous  Co»l  Operators  Aaeodai 
tlon  and  two  Individuals  named  defendanta^ 
Carey  and  Tltler,  were  dismissed  at  the  clost 
of  plaintiff*'  caee  for  lack  of  proof. 

» Lewis  and  Boyle  have  been  the  only  Union 
trustees.  There  has  been  a  succession  of  Oper* 
ator  trustees.  Owen  served  until  1957,  fol» 
lowed  In  sequence  by  Henry  Schmidt,  Georg^ 
Judy,  Ouy  Parmer  and  C.  W.  Davla. 

>  Boyle  realgned  from  the  B«mk  board  after 
the  record  In  thla  caa«  was  closed  and  fol.- 
lowing  his  indictment  for  other  alleged  mist- 
conduct. 

♦  In  one  Inatanct.  Roche  was  momentarUy 
troubled  by  Ryan's  going  on  the  Bank  boar* 
but  when  she  took  this  up  hesitantly  wltb 
Lewis  he  "Just  smiled,"  and  Roche  let  the 
matter  drop. 

»  The  stock  of  the  Bonk  owned  by  the  Unlo|i 
was  held  by  the  three  Union  officers  namell 
trustees  for  the  Union.  Lewis  and  later  Boyje 
were  each  a  trustee  during  their  respectt^ne 
service  as  President  of  the  Union. 

•The  Union  claims  that  It  cannot  be  helkl 
liable  for  the  acta  of  Lewis  except  upon  'clew 
proof"  that  the  membership  of  the  Union  ac- 
tually participated  In.  authorized,  or  ratlflad 
bla  action*.  This  position  Is  based  upon  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act,  29  U.S.C. 
i  106.  Section  8,  however,  applies  only  to  ac- 
tions taken  In  the  course  of  a  labor  dispute. 
By  no  view  of  the  facts  In  this  case  can  the 
management  of  the  Welfare  Fund  by  Its 
trusteea  be  termed  a  "labor  dispute"  as  th$t 
phrase  is  deaned  In  29  U.S.C.  1113(c).  S^e 
Columbia  River  Packers  Aas'n  v.  Hlnton,  315 
U.S.  14S.  14d-t7  (1942). 

'  This  theory  o*  the  cas«  vrouW   pree«»t 
the  question  whether  It  was  a  breach   ctf 
txust  for  the  trustees  to  deposit  any  monfy 
whatsoever  In  the  Union's  bank.  There  Is  |  a 
conflict  among  the  cases  as  to  ■Whether  a 
trustee  may  under  any  clrcumBtancee  de- 
posit trust  f  xinds  In  a  bank  in  which  he  h*s 
a  substantial  Interest.  See  the  full  discus- 
sion in  2  Scott  on  Trusts   i;  170.18,   170.19 
(3d  ed.  1967) ;  oompmre  Oaldm«ll  t.  Bloks,  t6 
P.   Supp.   46    (8J3.   O*.   1948)    (depoBlt   ht- 
proper),   with  In  n  Serton,  61  Misc.  9^. 
115   N.Y.3.   973    (1908)    (deposit  proper),  at 
Is  unlvereally  held,  however,  that  amy  aucti 
deposits   will   be   subjected   to   the   olos^Bt 
scrutiny  for  signs  of  self-dealing  or  negli- 
gence where  the  bank  falls  or  the  funds  ^re 
left  on  deposit  uninvested  for  an  exceasDve 
period  of  time.  See,  e.g.,  m  re  Culhane's  Is- 
tate,  269  Mich.  68.  266  N.W.  807,  811  (1934). 
And  where  the  bank  has   notice  that  ttie 
trustee  Is  acting  in  breach  of  trust  In  W- 
lowing  suoh  deposits  to  be  made.  It  Is  liable 
along  with  the  tmartee  for  los«ee  to  the  truBt. 
See  Olin  Cemetery  Aas'n  v.  Citizens  SevlugB 
Bank.    222    Iowa    1063,    270    N.W.    466.    459 
(1936).  Where  the  UaltUl  depoelts  are  v|p- 
wards  of  thirty  million  dollars  and  torni  a 
substantial  peioentage  of   the  bank's  bu^- 
neoB,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fund,  it  wo^ld 
be  an  extreme  principle  which  would  Ab- 
solve the  bank  from  any  responsibility  ^or 
resulting  losses  to  the  trust. 

»In  considering  the  Interlocks  be*w«cn 
the  Bank  and  the  P\md,  two  IruUvlduals  In- 
volved occupied  positions  of  special  sigillf- 
icance.  Ryan,  the  Fund's  comptroller,  knew 
full  well  that  the  cash  depoaits  were  exoee- 
slve  and,  in  effect,  at  one  srtage  had  so  ad- 
vised the  trusteee.  He  was  named  to  the 
Advisory  Board  at  the  Bank  In  1963,  and  be- 


came a  dliiBCtor  in  1966.  He  was  also  an 
honorary  member  of  ths  Union.  Hopkilna, 
initially  inside  geaieral  ooxmsrt  of  the  Union 
and  later  inside  general  oounael  of  the  Fund, 
was  a  director  of  the  Bank  and  of  course 
fully  famiUar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Trust  and  the  legal  reaponfttbilltles  of  the 
trustees.  He  attetnded  trustee  and  Bank 
meettngs.  The  knowledge  of  Ryan  and  Hop- 
kins, tnsQfar  as  it  arose  from  their  duties 
at  the  Fund,  is  not  strictly  trnputaWe  to 
the  Bank.  See  Arlington  Brewing  Co.  v. 
Bluethenthal  &  Blckart.  36  App.  D.C.  209 
(1916);  3  Fletcher,  Cyclopedia  otf  Corpora- 
tions IS  793,  808  (Rev.  ed.  1965).  T^ielr 
knowledge  was,  however,  continuously  avail- 
able to  the  Bank  throughout  the  period. 

•The  only  reference  In  the  testimony  to 
any  communication  on  these  matters  be- 
tween Lewis  and  the  Bank  is  the  following 
from  the  oross-exatnlnation  of  Colton: 

Q:  Did  Mr.  Lewis  ever  tell  you  anything 
about  the  need  of  substantial  balances  in 
Uie  fund  accounts? 

A;  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  early  '506 
they  bad  some  diffleulties  and  Mr.  Lewis 
made  the  statement  to  me  in  one  of  our 
meetings  that  he  would  like  to  feel  that  the 
fund  always  had  suffiolent  funds  on  band  to 
protect  several  monthly  payments  to  min- 
ers so  they  shouldn't  be  In  the  position  of 
being  short  of  money.  [Transcript  p.  197.) 

u>The  finding  of  an  agreement  between 
Lewis  and  Colton  In  1950  Is  not  an  essential 
element  of  the  cause  of  action  against  the 
Bank  and  Colton  as  to  the  later  years  of  the 
period  under  review.  For  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  the  understanding  at  the  time  the 
account  was  opened,  the  continuous  main- 
tenance of  huge  sxmis  of  money  In  demand 
deposits  over  the  years  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  convey  to  Colton  and  the  Bank 
knowledge  that  the  Bank  was  benefiting 
from  a  breach  of  trust. 

"In  the  period  1959-1964,  the  trustees 
were  hobbled  In  collecting  royalties  from 
some  16  to  18  small  operators  because  Union 
orgatUzera  had  told  the  mines  they  didn't 
have  to  pay  full  royalties.  This  practice  by 
the  Union  organizers  was  improper,  but  the 
evidence  failed  to  show  complicity  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Fund. 

'^  Joseph  Yablonskl  had  announced  his 
candidacy  on  May  29.  1969.  Boyle  had  re- 
lieved him  of  his  position  with  the  Union's 
Nonpartisan  League  on  June  9. 

i^The  range  of  alternative  Increases  in 
benefits  was  Indicated  by  Ryan  in  a  report 
to  the  Union's  Executive  Board  on  March  14, 
1968.  Besides  a  pension  hike.  Ryan  noted 
that  the  following  changes  were  among  those 
being  xirged  on  the  trustees;  broadening 
eligibility  for  pensions  to  Include  totally 
disabled  miners  with  ten  years"  service,  re- 
gardless of  age;  making  miners'  widows 
eligible  for  medical  care  benefits  until  the 
age  of  66:  providing  additional  medical  bene- 
fits for  incapacitated  children  of  miners; 
paying  Medicare  premium  for  beneficiaries 
over  the  age  of  65;  extending  benefits  for 
unemployed  or  disabled  miners;  and  In- 
creasing widows'  and  survivors'  benefits.  Ac- 
cording to  Ryan's  estimates,  the  additional 
cost  of  these  modifications  would  eventually 
jimount  to  over  $35  mUlion  annually. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29,  1971] 
Mim  Union  PotrND  Liabis  In  Civn,  Stnr 

OVKR  FTTTfDS 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington. — A  Federal  district  Judge  to- 
day held  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Its  multlmilllQn-dollar  welfare  and  retire- 
ment fund  and  the  union-owned  National 
Bank  of  Washington  Jointly  liable  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  damages. 

The  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oesell  ruled  that  the 
damages,  the  exact  amount  to  be  determined 
later,   were   payable    to   rank-and-file    coal 


miners  and  miners'  widows.  Judge  Gesell 
upheld  the  plaintiffs'  assertions  that  the 
defendants  participated  In  a  20-year  con- 
splracy  to  enrich  the  union  and  the  bank 
at  the  miners'  expense. 

In  a  46-page  opinion,  the  Judge  agreed  with 
virtually  every  contention  of  wrongdoing  al- 
leged In  a  $75-mllllon  breach-of-trust  suit 
filed  here  in  1969  by  a  group  of  miners  and 
widows. 

He  also  ruled  that  W.  A.  Boyle,  the  66-year- 
old  president  of  the  mine  union,  must  re- 
tire by  June  30  as  a  trustee  of  the  UJM.W. 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund,  Inc. 

The  month-long  trial  of  the  suit,  without 
a  Jury,  ended  last  Feb.  28. 

Judge  Gesell  agreed  today  with  the  plain- 
tiff's lavvryers  that,  in  a  sense,  it  was  John 
L.  Lewis,  who  died  on  June  11,  1969,  who 
had  chiefly  been  on  trial. 

The  Judge  found  that  Mr.  Lewis,  the  union's 
president  for  40  years  until  his  nominal  re- 
tirement in  1960,  h'ad  been  repeatedly  guilty 
of  "more  than  a  mistake  of  Jxidgment,"  of 
"a  clear  case  of  self-dealing"  and  of  Initiat- 
ing a  conspiracy  tor  which  others  mttst  now 
pay  heavy  penalties. 

Judge  Geaell  delayed  fixing  the  exact 
amount  of  damages  to  be  assessed  against 
the  union,  the  bank  and  possibly  some  of 
their  Individual  officers  until  a  penalty  hear- 
ing June  21. 

HlB  opinion  said  that  because  the  cul- 
pability of  the  defendants  was  so  great,  "both 
the  union  and  the  bank,  whose  resources 
wUl  necessarily  feel  the  major  Impact  of  the 
Judgment,  would  be  seriously  Injured"  If 
the  damages  were  assessed  for  20  years  of 
misconduct  without  some  arbitrary  limit. 

Accordingly,  Judge  Gesell  said  that,  al- 
though he  was  denying  the  defendants'  con- 
tention that  they  were  protected  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  from  UabUlty  for 
wrongs  committed  as  long  ago  as  1950,  he 
would  adopt  a  three-year  rule  In  assessing 
cash  damages. 

FOR    rUND'S    BENEFICIARIES 

Lawyers  said  the  damages  still  would  "run 
Into  the  millions."  The  final  award,  minus 
court  costs  and  lawyers'  fees.  Is  to  be  paid 
to  the  welfare  fund  treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fund's  70.000  beneficiaries. 

The  basic  conspiracy  of  which  Judge  Gesell 
fovind  all  the  main  defendants  guilty  in- 
volved the  "excessive  accumulation"  over 
20  years  of  large  cash  deposits,  paying  no 
Interest,  by  the  $160-nillllon-a-year  welfare 
fund  in  the  union -owned  bank,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  bank  and  thus  of  the  union. 

He  held  that  the  effect  was  operation  of 
the  welfare  fund  by  union  and  bank  officers 
"so  as  to  give  their  special  Interests  collat- 
eral advantages"  while  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  fund's  beneficiaries  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  increased  payments  that  could 
have  flowed  to  them  from  more  profitable 
Investments. 

Of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington,  this 
city's  third  largest,  the  Judge  said  it  "know- 
ingly participated  In  a  continuing  breach 
of  trxxst  that  has  rebounded  substantially 
to  its  own  benefit." 

WILL    LOSE    DEPOSITS 

Among  the  other  effects  of  Judge  Gesell's 
order  today  will  be  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  mine  union  suad  welfare  fund  deposits 
from  the  bank  by  June  30.  In  the  past,  these 
funds  have  totaled  as  much  as  $75-mllllon, 
30  per  cent  of  the  bank's  deposits. 

Judge  Gesell  said  that  Mr.  Boyle's  testi- 
mony "and  demeanor  at  the  trial"  had  shown 
that  "he  considers  the  fund,  in  effect,  the 
property  of  the  union  to  be  used  In  whatever 
manner  the  Immediate  and  long-term  ob- 
jectives of  the  union  warrant." 

The  opinion  specifically  held  that  Mr. 
Boyle  had  "violated  his  duty  as  a  fund 
trustee"  by  "buUylng  through"  in  a  "hasty 
pow  *  •  • 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29,  19711 

JUDGE    SLAPS    UMW    FUND,    OUSTS    BOTL*    AS 
TRUSTEE 


(By  George  Lardner  Jr.) 
A  U.S.  District  court  Judge  yesterday  up- 
held charges  of  mismanagement  and  con- 
spiracy against  the  Unltwl  Mine  Workers' 
pension  fund  and  ordered  UMW  president 
W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  to  step  down  as  a  trustee, 
in  a  tou^ly  worded  opinion.  U.S.  Dla- 
trlct  Judge  Oerhard  A.  Gesell  also  wdered 
the  fund  to  take  aU  of  its  money  out  of 
tue  union-owned  NaUooal  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington by  June  30. 

The  UMW's  21 -year-old  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  still  has  some  $20  mlUlon  in 
non-interest  bearing  checking  accounts  at 
the  bank  according  to  teeUmony  In  the 
recent  non-jvu-y  trial.  In  addiUon,  It  has  long 
held  $ft0  million  In  certificates  of  deposit. 
The  National  Bank  of  Washington's  total 
depodts,  including  the  pension  fund  money, 
amount  to  about  $457.1  mlUlon. 

The  fund's  long-sitandlng  practice  of  keep- 
ing huge  cash  depoalte  in  tbe  bank,  initi- 
ated by  the  late  trMW  president  John  L. 
Lewis,  was,  the  Judge  rtiled,  an  Ulegal  con- 
spiracy that  bilked  the  union's  pensioners 
and  other  beneficiaries  of  investment  in- 
come that  could  have  been  earned. 

"The  trustees  (of  the  fund)  well  knew 
that  cash  deposits  at  the  bank  were  imjustl- 
fled,"  Gesell  said  in  a  45-page  ruling.  "It 
was  a  continuous  and  serlo\is  violation  of  the 
trustees'  fiduciary  obligation  for  them  to 
permit  these  accumulations  of  cash  to  re- 
main uninvested." 

Boyle  came  under  sharp  fire  for  mailing 
through  a  $35-a-month  pension  increase  in 
j\ine  of  1969  at  his  first  meeting  as  Lewis' 
successor  on  the  fund's  three-member  board 
of  trustees. 

Judge  Gesell  called  It  a  "hasty  power  play 
by  the  UMW  leader,  which  was  brought  about 
"partly  by  misrepresentation." 

Starting  out  on  a  controversial  campaign 
for  reelection  as  UMW  president,  Boyle  won 
the  increase  with  the  support  of  Ocorge  L. 
Judy,  then  the  coal  Industry's  representa- 
tive on  the  board  of  trustees.  The  neutral 
trustee,  Josephine  Roche,  84,  was  in  the  hos- 
pital at  the  time  with  a  broken  hip. 

Judy  claimed  that  he  voted  for  the  In- 
crease partly  because  Boyle  told  him  that  he 
bad  Miss  Roche's  proxy  in  his  pocket  anyway. 
Boyle  denied  this,  but  Judge  Gesell's  find- 
ings amounted  to  a  terse  rejection  of  the 
UMW  president's  protests.  Miss  Roche,  a 
longtime  friend  and  ally  of  UMW  president- 
emeritus  Lewis,  testified  at  the  trial  that  she 
would  have  voted  against  the  higher  pen- 
sions as  precipitous. 

Under  Gesell's  decree,  however.  Miss  Roche, 
too.  win  have  to  step  down  from  the  board  for 
her  role  in  the  management  of  the  pension 
fund  since  1950. 

Although  she  did  not  profit  p^Bonally 
from  any  of  the  Improper  steps  that  were 
taken  and  although  she  unquestlonlngly 
followed  Lewis's  lead,  the  court  said,  "naivete 
and  Inattention  cannot  excuse  her  conduct. 
She  violated  her  duty  as  a  trustee  .  .  .  and 
she  must  be  said  to  have  knowingly  fiirthered 
the  conspiracies  ..." 

In  ordering  a  new  board  of  trustees  for  the 
pension  fund,  the  court  decreed  that  Boyle 
and  Miss  Roche  must  both  step  down  by  Jiine 
30.  Gesell  said  the  need  for  reform  of  fund 
practices  Is  "urgent." 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a  $76  million 
conspiracy  damage  suit  by  more  than  70 
members  of  coal-mlnlng  families  in  August, 
1969,  some  two  months  after  Lewis'  death. 

Gesell  said  he  would  hold  a  hearing  June 
21  on  what  compensatory  damages  should  be 
awarded.  He  ruled  out  the  prospect  of  any 
punitive  damages  and  said  he  would  confine 
any  cash  award  to  claims  for  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the  law- 
suit by  Washington  attorney  Harry  Huge. 
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He  said  that  whUe  the  beneflclMies  of 
the  UMW  pension  fund  have  suffered  tnm 
the  loss  of  Investment  Income,  "the  union 
should  not  be  weakened  to  a  point  wli«« 
its  stance  at  the  bargaining  table  wUl  be 
substantially  Impaired." 

In  sustaining  the  conspiracy  wisrges 
stemming  from  the  non-interest  bearing  de- 
posits at  tbe  National  Bank  of  Woshlngtoai. 
Gesell  ruled  that  they  were  the  result  of  an 
agreement  between  the  now-dead  L«wls, 
Miss  Roche  and  Barnum  L.  Colton,  who  w«s 
picked  by  Lewis  to  head  the  bank  shortly 
after  the  UMW  bought  conticH  of  it  in  1960. 

Colton  retlT«l  as  the  bank's  president  in 
1969.  but  before  that,  the  court  declared, 
"his  otrtlaboratlon  with  the  union  was  far 
more  than  that  which  merely  followed  from 
his  office."  ,   ..  .   ^ 

At  the  trial,  Colton  said  he  maintained 
a  complete  disinterest  In  ths  pension  funds 
accounts  at  the  bank  during  his  tenure.  But, 
the  court  said,  "since  the  fund's  business 
with  the  bank  accounted  for  over  20  per 
cent  of  the  bank's  time  deposits  and  grew 
to  over  30  per  cent  of  its  demand  deposits, 
his  (Cdton's)  explanation  are  unaccept- 
able." The  bank,  QeseU  concluded,  had  a 
knowing  hand  in  "a  continuing  breach  of 
trust  that  redounded  substantiaUy  to  its 
own  benefit." 

Gesell  also  found  several  of  the  funds 
tnistees,  including  Lewis  and  Miss  Roche, 
along  with  the  UlTW  Itself,  liable  for  a  con- 
spiracy involving  investment  of  pension 
fund  money  in  several  utUity  companies, 
such  as  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating. 

The  cotirt  noted  that  one  pension  fund 
purchase  of  60,000  shares  of  stock  in  CEI 
in  the  early  1960s  coincided  with  a  UMW 
campaign  to  force  the  utility  to  buy  union- 
mined  coal,  which  was  eventually  purchased 
from  a  company  beaded  by  then  pension 
fund  trustee  George  Schmidt.  Oesell  called 
this  "a  clear  case  of  self -dealing  . . ." 


THE  NEW  TIGER  CAGES  OF  CON  SON 


(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  glv«i  permission  to  extend  hl5 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  our 
Nation's  judgment  on  morality  and  jus- 
tice in  Vietnam  grow  broader  and  de^jer. 

On  January  7,  1971.  the  U.8.  Navy 
Contracts  Office.  RepubUc  of  Vietnam, 
issued  to  RMK-BRJ— Raymond,  Mor- 
rison, Knudsen,  Brown,  Root  and  Jones— 
an  order  to  proceed  on  a  $400,000  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  three  new 
blocks  of  Isolation  cells  on  the  penal 
island  of  Con  Son— copy  to  foUow. 

According  to  a  News  Service  Inter- 
national report,  RMK-BRJ's  work  will 
be  primarily  of  a  supervisory  and  mate- 
rials furnishing  nature.  Prison  labor  wiu 
be  used  at  pay  scales  from  55  cents  to  72 
cents  per  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is.  Why  m 
Heaven's  name  is  the  United  States  re- 
building "tiger  cages"  for  the  political 
prisoners  of  South  Vietnam? 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  and  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  long  experienced 
Vietnam  social  worker-correspondent 
Don  Luce.  Mr.  Luce  enclosed  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  President  Nixon  from  repre- 
sentatives of  rdeUves  of  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam— copies  to  follow.  Prom 
these  letters  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
system  of  justice  and  the  treatment  of 
political  prisoners  by  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment remains  barbaric. 


We  have  absolutely  no  business 
supporting  this  government,  much  less 
building  new  political  prisons  for  it. 

Oa  receipt  of  information  regarding 
U,8.  ptkrticipatioo  in  this  ridiculous  con- 
struction project  my  staflf  made  exten- 
sive telephone  inquiries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  determine 
the  reason  for  the  construction  and  the 
source  of  funding.  As  happens  more  and 
more  often  in  congressional  dealings 
with  this  administration,  we  got  the  nm 
around.  .  . 

Finally.  I  addressed  written  inqmnes 
of  DOD  and  AID.  The  replies  were 
clearly  evasive,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  source  of  money  for  the  new  "tiger 
cages."  Reference  was  made  only  to  "local 
currency  piaster  funds,"  implying  that  no 
U  3.  funds  are  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  DOD  and  AID  can  evade, 
but  they  cannot  escape  these  facts: 

Except  for  printing  press  piasters  de- 
signed to  make  up  for  deficit  spending-- 
a  prime  source  of  inflation  and  economic 
instabUity  in  South  Vietnam— 67  per- 
cent roughly  two- thirds  of  the  Saigon 
government's  budget,  is  U.S.  generated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  two-thirds  figure  is 
extremely  conservative  in  that  it  does  not 
take  into  account  considerable  Saigon 
tax  revenues  derived  from  U.S.  purchase 
of  local  goods  and  services.  We  all  know 
U.S.  expenditures  for  these  purposes  are 
enormous.  ,       ^^  . 

It  follows,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  $400,000  for  the 
new  ceils  is  coming  out  of  the  U£,  tax- 
payers' pockets— a  minimum  of  over 
$266,000.  ,      „ 

I  would  like  to  see  a  national  poll  on 
how  many  hard-pressed  American  tax- 
payers would  choose  to  spend  over  $266,- 
000  for  new  prison  faculties  in  South 
Vietnam  to  hold  tmder  barbaric  condi- 
tions uncharged,  untried,  unsentenced 
citizens  whose  sole  ofTense  may  have  been 
to  protest  the  war,  or  who  are  said  to 
protest  the  war,  or  who  may  not  support 
President  Thieu  in  his  bid  for  reelection. 
This  is  not  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  Telephone 
conversations  with  DOD  officials  and  the 
written  response  from  that  Department 
evade  the  cost  to  our  Government  of  ad- 
ministering this  contract.  This  is  a 
miracle.  If  aU  in  Government  could  find 
out  how  to  administer  contracts  without 
overhead  we  could  save  several  billions 

annually.  , 

Mr  Speaker,  the  cracks  and  crevices  <rf 

judgment,  moraUty,  and  justice— and  I 

add,     credibility— grow     broader     and 

*^^P®'''                                 Apbil  21,  1971. 
Congressman  William  Anderson, 
Congressman  AtronsTTTs  Hawkins, 
V.S.  House  0/  Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  

DSAB    CONG8K88MSK    ANIWISON    AND    HaW- 

kins:  Last  night  I  received  some  U^a^^ 
tlon  about  the  high  school  girl  that  we  met 
m  the  -nger  Cages  at  Con  Son.  According  to 
her  mother,  both  Thieu  Thi  Tao  wif  h«ff 
younger  sister  Thieu  Thl  Tan  are  suflerlng 
from  lung  disease  (probably  TB)  and  are  at 
the  Tan  Hi^  prison. 

Thieu  Thl  Tao  was  the  girl  from  Marie 
Curie  high  school  who  spoke  exceUent  E^- 
llsh  and  you  talked  with  for  a  long  time.  She 
was  arrested  m  1968  and  sentenced  to  tbrM 
years  imprisonment  for  anti-war  work.  She 
was  17  when  she  was  arrested.  Her  Uttle  sister 
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was  16  when  she  ww  Arrestsd  At  the  auui 
time.  She  wss  sent  to  court  but  did  not  reH 
celve  ft  sentence.  However,  she  has  been  inl 
prison  atnoB  1968.  ' 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  her  mother  to 
President  Bichard  NUon.  Mrs.  Nguyan  Thl 
Blnh  (not  the  For«l«n  Minister  at  the  NLPI) . 
her  mother.  Is  on  the  Commlttae  for  tbe  Im- 
provement of  the  Prison  System  in  South. 
Vietnam.  She  and  Mrs.  Hoa  signed  tha  en- 
closed letter  as  representatives  of  the  rela- 
tives of  those  Imprisoned  In  South  Viet  Nam's 
Jails.  Congressmen  MeCloakey  and  Waldle 
wera  given  tbe  letter  to  give  to  President 
Nlzon.  But  beeatiae  70a  met  her  daughter 
and  w«re  influential  in  getting  both  her 
daughters  moved  back  to  the  mainland,  Mrs. 
Blnh  asked  me  to  s«id  the  letter  to  both  of 
70U  (this  u  bow  I  found  out  about  the> 
condition  of  her  daughters) . 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  Ministry  of  Interior  telling  me  that 
I  must  get  out  at  Viet  Nam  before  iiMy  16.  so 
I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  see  you  when  I 
am  in  Washlzigton  In  mid-May.  | 

Sincerely,  I 

Don  Lvcb. 


Saigon.  ApHl  12, 1971.     | 
President  Richakd  Milhotts  Nixon,  j 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

M».  PsxsmENT:  Blowing  that  you  Gharej 
the  responsibility  for  the  severity  of  the 
prison  regime  in  South  Vietnam,  knowing] 
that  you  are  paying  special  attention  to  all! 
people  deprived  of  liberty  since  many  times  Ini 
the  past  you  have  asked  for  the  liberty  ofi 
the  Americana  Imprisoned  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, we,  the  relatives  of  the  Vietnamese; 
arrested  and  Incarcerated  In  detention  camps 
and  in  prisons  throughout  South  Vltnam, 
are  sending  this  letter  In  order  to  present  to 
you  the  painful  realities  at  tibe  prison  regime 
in  South  Vietnam  and  ask  you  to  take  urgent 
action: 

1.  Throughout  South  Vietnam,  U.8.  Intel- 
ligence agencies  have  been  parUdpatlng  In 
the  Incarceration  of  the  Vietnamese  and  are 
using  systemaUcally  all  the  refined  and  scien- 
tific methods  of  torture  In  order  to  extract, 
forcefully  declarations  of  guilt  and  tbus  en- 
croach upon  human  dignity  and  oppose  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  As  a  result, 
many  Vietnamese  have  become  sick  or  dis- 
abled, died  or  secretly  killed,  the  facts  being ' 
hidden  to  the  public  through  a  curtain  of' 
secrecy. 

2.  The  Interrogation  centers  belonging  to 
the  security  system  of  the  Republic  ot  Viet- ' 
nam  government  are  now  incarcerating  the< 
suspects,  arrested  without  any  proof  of  guilt  1 
or  with  the  only  proof  of  being  guilty  for; 
"loving  their  country  and  fighting  for  peace 
In  Vietnam."  These  people  are  tortured  in 
an   utterly   savage   manner   in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  declaration  and  constituting  their 
file  or  false  proofs  of  guilt  are  devised  against  1 
them  and  sent  to  the  tribunal.  • 

3.  The  prisoners  are  Ill-treated,  repressed 
and  brutally  beaten  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam. The  South  Vietnamese  administration 
is  using  the  means  provided  by  the  U.S.  aid, 
such  as  tear  gas,  tear  gaa  rockets,  acid,  etc. 
In  order  to  repress  the  prisoners.  Many  pris- 
oners have  died  or  become  sick  or  disabled 
because  of  these  repressions. 

4.  Prisons  are  too  narrow,  dirty  and  tooi 
crowded,  with  not  enough  air  for  breath.  In 
many  prisons,  typical  of  which  are  the  tiger 
cagee  In  Con  Son,  the  prisoners  are  shackled 
day  and  night  so  that  some  of  them  have 
become  paralysed.  Presently  your  government 
is  helping  with  money  and  other  means  In 
the  construction  of  new  tiger  cagee  in  Con 
Son.  This  has  disturbed  and  angered  us  as 
well  as  the  pe<^e  of  Vietnam. 

6.  The  communication  between  us  and  our 
relatives  in  prison  has  been  limited  to  the 


minimum  or  fa((>ldden  oompletMy.  Many  of 
us  have  baen  denied  to  visit  our  relatives  or 
to  racelve  letters  from  them.  Our  demands  are 
ignored  by  the  government,  scrnietlmea  we 
have  been  repressed  (for  example,  the  re- 
pression oociirred  on  March  10,  1070  In  front 
of  the  Lower  Bouse) , 

8.  The  food  in  prisons  is  too  poor,  oom- 
poeed  mainly  of  roUan  rloe  and  bitter  dry 
flab.  Bfedlcines  are  laokinc  As  a  oonsequenoe, 
the  majority  of  prisoners  have  lung  disease, 
mental  disease,  paralysis  or  berl  beri. 

7.  Many  people  have  been  arrested  and 
incarcerated  for  months  or  for  years  without 
trial  or  sentence  or  continued  to  be  im- 
prisoned under  the  regime  of  detention  with- 
out any  valid  reason  or  they  may  be  Im- 
prisoned or  deported  altbou(^  they  are  under 
probation. 

8.  There  ar»  peofde  who  are  tortured  or 
repressed  to  death  and  people  who  die  of  sick- 
ness in  prison  wlttiout  their  family  being 
notified. 

We  have  been  presenting  to  you  the  real 
happenings  in  the  prisons  throughout  South 
Vietnam.  Prom  this  presentation,  you  may 
refer  to  the  prison  regime  in  your  country  as 
well  as  In  other  civilized  countries  in  the 
woild.  Tou  will  see  what  your  aid  in  human 
and  material  resources  have  contributed  to 
the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Presently  most  prisons  In  South  Vietnam 
have  advisors  from  your  country  and  have 
received  physical  aid  from  TJ5A.  If  the  ma- 
terial aids  serve  a  useful  purpose,  we  will 
never  forget  your  kindness  and  himianitarl- 
anlsm  m  helping  us  against  poverty  and 
backwardness.  On  the  contrary,  the  prisons 
in  South  Vietnam  being  considered  as  in- 
human, we  wonder  whether  your  effort  and 
the  effort  of  your  administration  provcdce  in 
us  gratefulness  or  resentment? 

Thus  we,  the  suffering  Vietnamese,  appeal 
to  your  sense  of  fairness  and  your  sanae  of 
responsibility  and  request  you  to  meet  the 
following  demands: 

1.  Order  the  employees  of  your  government 
to  end  their  participation  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  main- 
taining a  prison  regime  contrary  to  the  con- 


science and  himuudtarlanlsm  of  men  and 
women  in  the  world. 

7.  Intervene  with  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  In  satisfying  our  f<M. 
lowing  demands: 

a.  Free  all  people  detained  Illegally  or 
without  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  terroris- 
ing and  repressing  the  Vietnamsee  peaoa> 
loving  patriots.  Free  the  people  who  are  de- 
tained without  eentenoe  or  with  expired  sen- 
tsncee,  the  people  who  are  on  probation,  the 
people  who  are  old,  sick  and  the  small  chll- 
dzvn. 

b.  Follow  a  policy  of  treating  the  prisoners 
with  humanltarianism,  change  completely 
the  preeent  erroneous  approach  as  rej^trdlng 
food,  living  facilities,  clothes,  medicines, 
spirlttial  activities,  the  methods  of  repress- 
ing, terrorising  and  brutalizing  the  prison- 
en. 

Anxious  to  safeguard  the  rights  to  hve  of 
our  relatives,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
right  and  the  humanitarian  will  be  accom- 
plished, we  wish  you  to  accept  our  sincere 
thanks. 

Respectfully  yours, 

NouTXK    Thi    Binh, 
HuTNH  Thi  Hoa, 
The  representatives  of  relatives  of  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam. 

FPO  San  Fsancisco,  January  7, 1971. 

Refer  to:  323A/JNP:  tt  (4385)  8828/70.  Ser: 
334D-1064. 

From;  Officer  in  Charge  of  Construction, 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

To:   General  Manager,  RMK-BRJ,  Saigon. 

Subject:  Project  S623/70,  Notice  to  Proceed, 
NBy  44105.  MACCORDS  Faculties.  Con 
Son. 

Reference:  (a)  MAOCORDS-PS  Ltr  to  OICC, 
Subject :  Project  S«a3/70.  Isolation  Com- 
pound, Con  Son,  Dated  1  Jan  71.  (Not 
held  by  RMK-BRJ) . 

Enclosure:     (1)    Scope   of   Work    for   Proj- 
ect 8633/70. 
1.  In  accordance  with  the  changes  article 

of  the  oontiact.  the  Contractor  Is  directed  to 

proceed  immediately  with  the  construction 

of  the  project  authorized  by  reference  (a), 

as  described  below: 


Proieet  No. 

Catdrssj 

DsscflpUun 

Scope 

Funds 

Seq. 

Funds  pack«t« 

S623/70 

S623/70 

S623/70 

47300068 
47300089 
47300080 

CorrfKeomon.. 

do 

do 

..  LS 
..  LS 

..  LS 

$VN27,688,858 
(J234,651.33) 

$VN14,611.589 
($123,827.02) 

$VN  4,899.553 
($41,521.63) 

10 
20 
30 

$755-007 
B741-002 
C739-403 

3.  The  (Contractor  Is  directed  to  prepare 
an  estimate  for  Change-Order  Negotiations. 

8.  Construction  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
enclosure  (1)  and  Instructions  from  the 
ROICC  Phu  Quoc. 

4.  The  net  effect  of  this  letter  increases 
the  Contractor's  obllgatlonal  and  expendi- 
ture authority  in  Bureau  Project  A756-007 
by  tVNa? .688,858  (•234,661  J3) ,  B741-002  by 
•VN14.811,689  (•133,827.03);  and  C739-t03 
by  •VN4«8,663  (•41,631.88).  Obligations 
and  expenditures  of  these  fimds  will  not  be 
exceeded  and  are  chargeable  to:  A765-007 
(FT  68  PO  U31)  MACCORDS  AIK  CY68  OC 
26B.  MACCORDSS-NLD  MIPR  64-68.  B741- 
002  (FT  69  PO  U31)  MACCORDS  AIK  CT69 
OC  aSB.  MACCORDS-NID  MIPR  24-69. 
C739-403  (FT  70  PO  U31)  MACCORDS  CrT69 
OC  26B.  MACCORDS  MIPR  63A-69. 

Receipt  acknowledged: 

J.  B.  KnucpATUCK. 
General  Manager,  RMK  BRJ,  Saigon. 
By  Direction: 

L.  M.  CAVxmnsB. 

Scopi  OF  WOKX  FOB  PaojxcT  8633/70 
Sponsor:  MA(XX>RDS. 
Local :  Con  Son. 

Contact:  Mr.  William  Secor.  MACCORD8- 
PS.  Telephone:  TJSAID  4291. 


The  scope  of  work  is  the  completion  of 
three  cellblocks,  each  partitioned  Into  96 
Isolation  cells,  an  outer  compoimd  wall  of 
concrete  block;  a  barbed  wire  perimeter 
fence  with  security  gates;  kitchen  and  dis- 
pensary. 

Construction  is  to  be  similar  to  isolation 
cell  currently  imder  construction  as  a  self- 
help  project,  however,  contractors'  sugges- 
tions for  changes  In  materials,  construction 
and  details  shall  be  permitted  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  ROICC. 

Dated:  7  January  1971. 


MOTHBALL   FLEET— THE    NATION'S 
NAVAL  ATTIC 

(Mr.  PRICTE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxoobd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Just  read  a  very  informative  article, 
entitled  "Mothball  Fleetr— The  Nation's 
Nlaval  Attic,"  written  by  one  of  my  good 
friends,  Robert  J.  Boylan.  Mr.  Boylan 
is  a  retired  foreign  service  oCQcer  who 
is  now  doing  free-lance  writing.  He  was 
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a  naval  gunnery  officer  in  World  War  n 
and  is  now  a  retired  commander.  My 
friendship  with  Mr.  Boylan  goes  back 
many  jrears  to  the  time  we  were  both 
newspaper  men.  I  highjy  commend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Boy- 
lan's  article  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(From  the  Navy  Magazine,  April  1971] 

Mothball  FLirr — ^Thi  Natioh'b  Naval  Arrrc 

(By  Robert  J.  Boylan) 

They  He  silent  in  the  water,  waiting  for 
a  call  that  may  never  come.  There  are  879  of 
tbem,  ships  and  craft  of  varying  sizes  and 
types  Including  the  last  four  battleships  the 
Navy  owns — the  46,000  ton  World  War  vet- 
erans Iowa.  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  tlia- 
souri. 

The  size  of  the  reserve  or  "mothbtUl  fieet" 
has  grown  from  720  In  1969,  reflecting  the 
reductions  of  approximately  30  per  cent 
that  have  been  made  in  the  active  fleet. 
During  the  same  period  the  active  fleet  has 
been  cut  from  a  total  of  937  ships  to  a 
current  figure  of  about  700  and  a  projected 
figure  of  668  is  aimed  at  by  the  end  of  FT 
■72. 

In  addition  to  the  ahlps  laid  yjp  in  the 
reserve  fleet,  a  total  of  71 — three  attack  car- 
riers, five  escort  carriers,  23  destroyers,  18 
destroyer  escorts,  13  submarines,  four  LST's, 
four  heavy  cruisers,  eight  Ught  cruisers,  and 
four  seaplane  tenders  have  been  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list  either  for  scrapping,  use 
as  targets,  or  given  to  our  allies,  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Among  the  jhipe  recently  stricken  from 
the  Navy  list  are  the  carriers  Boxer,  Prince- 
ton and  Valley  Forge  and  the  heavy  cruisers, 
Fall  \  River,  Macon,  Oregon  City. 

The  expanded  mothball  fleet  is  mmtit^iw^ 
in  a  state  of  as  close  to  readiness  as  possible 
at  seven  bases — three  on  the  Weet  (3oMt,  two 
on  the  East,  one  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Pearl  Harbor. 

a  kind  or  ZMStTXANCB 

The  ships  of  the  reserve  fieet  have  clearly 
proven  their  real  and  potential  value  aa  a 
kind  of  insurance  against  the  rectirrlng 
crises  and  conflicts  of  the  60's  and  60's.  The 
Navy  reactivated  80  ships  at  the  time  of  the 
Berlin  crisis,  most  of  them  auxUlarles  to  start 
supplies  on  their  way  to  the  airlift  and  sup- 
port of  the  blockaded  city.  First  Korea  and 
then  Viet  Nam  drew  on  the  reserve  fleet  to 
great  advantage — the  NEW  JERBET  has  only 
recently  returned  to  inactive  status  after 
serving  with  distinction,  bombarding  enemy 
positions.  One  reason  the  Navy  gives  for  re- 
taining some  ships  in  the  reserve  fleet  is  the 
time  required  for  building  many  of  the  pro- 
jected new  additions.  It  can  take  up  to  seven 
years  to  build  a  nuclear-powered  carrier,  of 
which  there  Is  only  one  In  the  aotiw  fleet 
now.  Other  building  times  by  classes  ai«: 
nuclear  powered  submarines,  up  to  five  and 
one-half  years;  missile  carrying  destroyers, 
four  years;  faster  new  auxlllartM,  also  four 
years. 

The  composition  of  the  reserve  fleet  Is 
under  constant  review  and  subject  to  con- 
tinuing change.  Ships  that  can  no  longer 
prove  a  potential  value  are  oold  for  scrap, 
which  returns  only  a  fraction  of  their  original 
cost.  And  when  a  ship  of  the  active  fleet  is 
declared  surplus  to  current  needs  It  Joins  the 
mothball  fleet. 

There  is  no  announced  decision— and  con- 
siderable disagreement — within  the  Navy  as 
to  what  the  future  size  of  the  inactive  fleet 
should  be.  One  argument  Is  that  with  the 
active  fleet  so  greatly  reduced,  the  ntuntoer 
of  inactive  ships  kept  as  near  ready  as  possi- 
ble should  be  mamtained  at  the  present 
levels — well  above  those  of  two  years  ago. 
Others  contend,  however,  that  many  of  the 
ships  which  have  been  and  are  b^ng  laid  up 


are  so  worn  out  and  old  ttiat  they  should  be 
scrapped. 

rauLT  oomrairr  uivn. 

One  raason  why  the  Inactive  fleet  may  re- 
main at  a  fairly  ocmstant  level  is  that  actual 
maintenance  expenses  are  fairly  modest — the 
current  budget  item  is  •6,526,000  for  a  year. 
Of  course.  In  addition  there  are  the  expenses 
of  deactivation — a  long,  unglamorous  taak  of 
months  for  big  ships— and  of  rsactivaUon, 
another  question  of  months. 

Ships  have  to  be  sandblasted  to  remove 
rust  and  then  treated  with  a  preservative 
coating  before  going  into  mothball  status. 
All  removable  topside  gear  has  to  be  stowed 
below  decks  and  dehiunldlfylng  equipment 
installed  for  constant  rust  protection.  Steel 
cowis  have  to  be  fitted,  protection  for  above 
decks  equipment  that  cannot  feasibly  be 
removed  or  stowed.  Steel  replaced  the  plastic 
cocoons  earlier  In  use  as  a  more  practical, 
durable  covering. 

What  is  the  Navy's  defense  of  the  inactive 
fleet? 

"Maintaining  the  fleet  reserve  is  like  keep- 
ing up  yo\ir  life  Insurance",  observes  Rear 
Admiral  Ben  B.  Pickett,  Director  of  Plans  and 
Programs  for  Fleet  Operations  tn  Naval  Op- 
erations. 

"Tou  may  not  want  it,  you  may  not  like 
to  think  about  it  or  pay  for  It,  but  you  have 
to  have  It  If  you  are  going  to  be  realistic 
about  the  iincertaintles  of  the  present  and 
the  future." 

One  of  the  youngest  ships  In  the  Inactive 
fl«et  is  the  nuclear -powered  picket  subma- 
rine TRITON,  which  made  nautical  history 
by  olrciminavlgating  the  globe  submerged.  A 
pioneering  ship,  which  had  carried  extensive 
experimental  gear,  it  was  declared  surplus  to 
current  needs  because  of  lowered  need  for 
early  warning  craft  and  placed  in  reserve. 
High  costs  rendo-  it  unlikely  to  ever  see  ac- 
tive duty  again.  Other  ships  range  up  to  81 
years  In  age  and  Include  a  total  of  214  de- 
stroyers and  destroyer  esoorts  frocn  the  World 
War  n  period  of  1940-45. 

Fourteen  at  the  World  War  n  heavy 
cruisers  Including  the  Baltimore,  Pitta}yuTgh, 
and  Helena,  have  been  deactivated.  Seven  ot 
the  World  War  n  Essex  class  carriers,  a  type 
which  formed  the  nucleus  ot  the  fast  eairlar 
task  forces  in  the  Pacific,  are  inaotive.  Iliey 
Include  the  Essex  Itself,  Randolph,  Antietam, 
Yorktoum,  Hornet,  Bennington,  and  Kear- 
sarge.  The  Bon  Homme  Richard  Is  in  the 
process  of  deactivation  and  the  Shanfrrl-La 
has  been  designated  for  the  inactive  fleet  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Six  of  the  Sssex  class — Lexington,  Han- 
cock, Oriskany,  Wasp,  Ticonderoga,  and  In- 
trepid are  still  in  the  active  fleet. 

Of  the  other  ships  In  the  inaetlv«  fleet 
about  16  per  cent  are  amphibious  warfare 
ships,  16  per  cent  are  auxiliaries  and  about 
10  per  cent  are  mine  warfare  ships.  In  a 
number  ot  instances  there  is  only  one  ship 
of  a  type  In  reserve. 

ACT  NOT  OKLT  rACTOX 

Age  Is  not  the  only  deciding  factor  In  de- 
activation. Three  of  the  Alaska  class  battle 
cruisers  of  the  World  War  n  period — 82,600 
tons  and  equipped  with  nine  13-lnch  guns — 
were  scrapped,  the  Alaska  and  Guam  In  1961 
and  the  HawaH  two  years  earlier— t>e(ore  It 
had  even  been  flnlshed.  The  ships  were  not 
considered  feasible  for  retention  even  in  the 
reserve  fleet. 

"One  reason  we  have  to  m»in»j^<n  some 
ships  In  the  Inactive  fleet  is  to  have  adequate 
numbers  available  In  some  dasses",  Admiral 
Piokett  said.  "Tou  have  to  keep  in  the  mind 
the  time  lag  between  the  appropriation  oi 
funds  and  the  date  a  ship  Is  actually  com- 
missioned. 

"One  other  problem  with  the  reserve  fleet 
Is  that  we  have  to  maintain  a  great  diversity 
of  ships".  Admiral  Pickett  said.  "Right  now, 
among  the  ships  in  reserve,  there  are  many, 


many  different  tfpea.  Not  all  ships  can  be  In 
the  glamorous  oombatant  olass.  W«  have  to 
have  ships  of  an  typas  and  re^>ontth1llt1es. 
ready  for  patrol  and  esoort,  ready  for  all 
kinds  at  onerous  duUss,  ready  for  all  ooa- 
oeivable  kinds  at  Mrrloe." 

When  questioned  at>o»t  tbs  value  at  t%- 
talnlng  the  four  battlesblps,  after  all  other 
battleahlp  types  Indndlng  the  North  Oaro- 
lina  and  Sotith  Dakota  bad  gone,  Admiral 
Pickett  rq>Ued: 

"The  battleship  la  a  superb  weapons  car- 
rier. There  are  some  kinds  of  attack  which  It 
can  do  with  its  firepower  that  no  other  type 
of  ship  can  do.  And  we  have  to  be  ready  tor 
every  possible  kind  of  operation." 

What  is  the  history  of  reserve  fieets 
generally? 

For  reasons  of  defense  (along  with  econ- 
omy, nostalgia,  and  innate  fOtms  of  squirrel- 
ing) navies  for  centuries  have  had  some 
forms  of  ablp  preservation  aa  they  moved 
from  war  to  peace  and  them  on  to  other  wars. 
The  Ingenuity  of  the  preservation  methods 
for  the  periods  of  peace  matched  the  initia- 
tive, skiUs  and  recources  of  the  period — strip 
ships,  maintain  hulls  as  sound  as  possible, 
and  hope  for  tha  bast. 

Even  highly  developed  ooimtrlas  later  real- 
ized it  was  no  longer  possible  and  feasible  to 
retain  active  flaets  including  ships  of  all 
possible  classes  and  types  at  full  war-time 
strength.  Therefore  reserve  fleets  had  to  be 
developed. 

A  reserve  fleet,  at  best,  is  a  kind  of  com- 
promise— a  combination  of  putting  together 
the  strongest  flrst  team  you  can  afford  to 
field,  Inheriting  the  best  available  second 
team  from  the  major  league  and  weeding  out 
the  has-been  with  a  mtnifrmm  of  sentiment. 

It  has  been  mentioned  earlier  that  the 
actual  maintenance  ooat  of  the  inactive  rtUps 
by  a  force  of  1,730  Navy  and  civilian  staff, 
representing  a  variety  of  skills,  Is  a  relatively 
modest  budget  Item.  However,  a  oonslderable 
amount  of  time  and  talent  goes  into  the 
continuous  research  and  development  of  ways 
and  means  of  more  efficient  (and  ideally) 
more  ecaoamlcal  means  of  preserving  ships 
and  shortening,  if  possible,  time  required  for 
deactivation  and  reactivation. 
A  irxwAivaoACH 

One  of  the  newest  approaches  to  topside 
protection  has  been  the  development  by  the 
Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development  On- 
tw  In  Aniu^iolls  of  a  design  for  a  plastic 
cocoon  which  would  envelop  a  ship  from  the 
top  of  the  foremast  down  to  the  water-line. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  Blrdalr 
Structures,  Inc.  of  Buffalo,  N.T.  for  design 
and  fabrloatlon  of  the  envelope,  which  is  to 
be  Installed  on  the  13,000-ton  cargo  ship 
Betelgeuse  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship 
Tard  this  summer.  The  ship  is  now  at  the 
Tard  vmdergolng  preparation  for  deactiva- 
tion. 

If  the  experiment  is  succeesful,  the  plastic 
envelope  could  greatly  simplify  the  processes 
of  deactivating  and  re-actlvatlng  ships.  No 
longer  woTild  radio  and  radar  antennae  and 
other  topside  equipment  have  to  'le  taken 
down  and  stored  below  decks. 

Other  recent  developments  In  the  constant 
battle  to  maintain  the  readiness  of  the  re- 
serve fl^et  Include  a  fioodlng  alarm.  This  was 
a  suggestion  by  a  Navy  seaman  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Tard,  who  received  a  cash  award  Iw 
his  idea  from  the  Navy. 

The  alarm  consists  of  a  styrofoam  ball 
placed  In  the  bilge  of  a  ship.  If  and  when 
water  reaches  a  certain  point  a  metal  Up  of 
the  ball  closes  an  electric  circuit  and  sets  off 
an  alarm. 

In  another  development,  ships  are  marked 
on  the  bow  with  a  white  "V"  with  the  bot- 
tom part  even  with  the  correct  water-line. 
Any  change  can  be  Immediately  spotted. 

ELXCTEICAL   PaOTECTTON 

The  latest  development  In  resisting  cor- 
rosion of  the  hull  is  the  use  of  electricity— 
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only  9/lOtltt  of  a  volt  Is  rwqiiired — in  sur- 
ronndlng  the  bnll.  Presence  of  this  anuUl 
amount  of  electricity  Is  rtilBclent  to  protect 
tHe  hull  from  chemical  reactions. 

Until  recent  years  an  Inspection.  wWch  Is 
a  dally  requirement  in  the  maintenance  of 
reserve  ahlpe.  meant  going  Ibslde,  a  ttme-con- 
Buming  process.  However,  now  the  dehunild- 
ifylng  equipment  is  housed  <m  the  weather 
deck.  In  addition  there  hate  been  improve- 
ments In  the  use  of  lighted  panels  and  more 
efficient  means  of  signaling  the  frteoence  of 
problems:  e.g.,  a  green  light  Indicating  ex- 
oeaalve  himaldlty  (the  optimum  on  steel  ships 
Is  35  per  cent);  red  light  indicating  a  flood 
<!larm. 

A  futiire  step,  based  on  the  success  of  the 
topside  cocoon.  Is  development  of  a  plastic 
container  for  protection  of  the  hull.  Means 
of  Joining  the  topeide  and  underside  cocoons 
are  the  subject  of  further  research. 

Meantime  the  maintenance  force  of  1,720 
representing  a  variety  of  skills,  oontlnues  to 
keep  the  inactive  ships  In  a  feasible  state  of 
readiness.  Each  ship,  upon  entry  Into  de- 
activation, has  been  thoroughly  examined  to 
determine  the  contents  of  an  "activation 
package"— «  list  of  desirable  modlflcatlons 
which  should  be  made  In  bringing  tt  up  to 
maximum  capability. 

Time  required  for  preparing  ships  for  re- 
turn to  the  active  fleet  varies  with  size  and 
the  complexity  of  equipment,  and  the 
modernizations  recommended  In  the  "activa- 
tion package."  However,  In  emergencies,  re- 
activation can  be  greatly  accelerated  with 
the  use  of  multiple  shifts. 

Total  numbers  ot  ships  at  each  of  the  seven 
bases:  Bremerton,  104;  Vallejo,  169;  San 
Diego,  130;  Pearl  Harbor,  54;  Philadelphia, 
131;  Norfolk,  120;  and  Orange,  171. 

In  addition  to  the  reserve  fleet,  the  Navy 
also  has  the  added  advantage  of  the  almost 
Immediate  availability  of  many  of  the  60 
ships  now  assigned  to  active  Naval  Reserve 
units.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  destroyers  and 
destroyer  escorts,  18  are  minesweepers,  and 
16  are  submarines. 

So  far,  the  adze  and  composition  of  the 
mothball  fleet  has  been  examined,  along  with 
some  present  and  proposed  maintenance 
procedures.  Comments  on  Its  necessity  have 
been  recorded  and  speculatlcMis  made  on  the 
future  size  of  the  reserve  fleet  In  the  early 
70*8  with  the  assumption  that  the  size  may 
remain  relatively  the  same  until  newly  au- 
thorized ships  Join  the  fleet. 

But  that  is  the  period  when  the  propulsion 
gap  between  the  ships  of  the  40's  and  50's 
and  the  nuclear  and  gas  turbine  powered 
ships,  the  high  speed,  smaller  ships,  the 
hydro-foil  (air  cushion)  or  surface  effect 
ships  will  be  at  Its  greatest.  How  many  of  the 
older,  less  sophlstloated  ships  wUl  continue 
to  be  kept  In  near  readiness? 

That  Is  a  question  which  awaits  future 
study,  review,  and  re-examinatlon.  As  the 
nation's  Naval  attic  oointlnues  into  the  last 
third  of  the  centxiry;  perhc^js  not  a  totally 
satisfactory  operation  but  one  nobody  can 
say  for  certain  is  pointless. 
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H.R.  4207  REINTRODUCED  BY  REP-, 
RESENTATTVE  CASEY  TO  CURB: 
URBAN  BLIGHT.  CREATE  NEW' 
JOBS,  NEW  MARKETS  AND  SALES; 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was' 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks] 
at  tills  point  in  Uie  Record  and  to  in-' 
elude  extraneous  matter.)  ! 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  106' 
of  my  colleagues  joined  with  me  as  co- 
sponsors  in  introducing  what  we  believe, 
to   be  a  far-reaching,   progressive   bill, 
which  can  curb  urban  blight,  create  new 
jobs,  new  markets  and  sales — and  at  the 
same  time,  bring  the  benefit  of  tax  re- 
lief   to    the    overburdened    American 
homeowner. 


I  rpfer  specifically  to  H.R.  4207,  which 
I  reintroduced  yesterday. 

Under  this  bill,  homeowners  would  be 
permitted  to  deduct  up  to  $730  annuAlly 
from  their  income  tax  for  the  cost  of 
repair  and  maintenance  of  their  resi- 
dence. Rental  property  owners  would  be 
permitted  a  fast  tax  writeoff  through 
rapid  amortization  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod for  the  cost  of  such  repair  or  re- 
habilitation. 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday  morn- 
ing prior  to  Introduction,  I  was  privileged 
to  have  with  me  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues: Representative  George  W.  Col- 
lins, at  Illinois:  Representative  Jru 
WtJORT  and  Representative  Clark 
F'iBHER  from  my  own  State;  and  Rep- 
resentative Jamie  Whttten,  of  Missis- 
sippi. They  believe,  as  I  do,  that  this  bill 
can  provide  the  answers  to  many  of  the 
serious  problems  plaguing  our  economy 
and  be  of  direct  and  immediate  benefit 
to  the  hOTneowner. 

Because  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  deep  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  excerpts  from  the  press  release 
I  issued  along  with  a  list  of  cosponsors, 
and  statistical  data : 

Washinoton. — A  massive  bipartisan  cam- 
paign to  flght  urban  blight  and  create  Jobs 
by  permitting  a  $760  tax  deduction  for  home 
repair  opened  in  Congress  today. 

One  hundred  and  six  House  Members 
Joined  as  co-sponsors  of  the  bill  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  Introduced  by  U.S.  Rep. 
Bob  Casey  (D..  Texas) . 

Casey  has  been  a  leading  advocate  for  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  for  the  past  13 
years. 

He  stated  that  In  addition  to  the  co- 
sponsors,  other  House  Members  advised  him 
they  will  introduce  their  own  companion  bill, 
or  otherwise  expressed  support  for  his  efforts. 

More  than  a  score  of  major  national  and 
regional  organizations,  including  labor,  con- 
tracting and  trade  associations,  have  sup- 
ported Casey's  bill  In  the  past. 

At  a  press  conference  attended  by  many 
of  the  co-sponsors  prior  to  introduction, 
Casey  announced  that  another  longtime  ad- 
vocate. Rep.  Seymour  Halpem  (R.,  N.Y.) 
would  serve  with  him  as  a  co-chairman  of  a 
coordinating  committee  to  gain  additional 
national  and  Congressional  support  for  the 
blU. 

Casey  outlined  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion, stating : 

"I  And  It  Incredible,  and  pathetic,  that 
In  this  day  of  great  technological  progress — 
and  te  spite  of  the  many  housing  assistance 
programs  enacted  by  Congress — the  1970 
census  gives  us  the  grim  fact  that  4.677,526 
housing  units  lack  hot  and  cold  water,  flush 
toilet  and  bath  facilities  Inside  the  structure. 

"But  the  full  story  on  the  sad  state  of  our 
housing,  how  much  of  it  Is  deteriorating  or 
dilapidated,  will  not  be  available  for  many 
months.  The  Census  Bureau  has  not  yet  com- 
piled those  figures,"  he  said. 

under  the  terms  of  Casey's  bill,  a  home- 
owner would  be  permitted  to  deduct  up  to 
$730  a  year  for  the  cost  of  repair  or  im- 
provement of  his  residence.  Rental  property 
owners  would  be  permitted  rapid  amortiza- 
tion over  five  years  for  the  ccst  of  rehabilitat- 
ing rental  housing.  Additions  increasing  the 
floor  space  would  not  be  covered,  Casey 
pointed  out. 

"I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation  can 
reach  five  major  goals,"  the  Houston  Con- 
gressman said. 

"It  can  create  thousands  of  needed  jobs  In 
the  home  repair  and  allied  fields  In  this  pe- 
riod of  excessively  high  unemployment.  It 
can  help  curb  the  spread  of  urban  blight  In 
our  cities  and  towns.  It  can  generate  vast 


new  markets  for  the  home  repair  and  hoxis- 
ing  Industry.  It  can  bring  badly-needed  tax 
reilM  to  our  hard-pressed  homeowners.  And 
in  my  Judgment,  It  can  generate  enough  tax 
revenme  through  new  Jobs,  new  sales  and 
increased  profits  to  more  than  pay  for  itself. 

"We  must  have  2.2  million  housing  units 
per  year  to  meet  our  national  needs,"  Casey 
emphasized.  "In  the  past  three  years,  we  have 
averaged  only  1.5  nUllion  units. 

"It  is  imperative  that  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  demanding  need  of  good  housing  for  our 
people — we  must  conserve,  protect  and  re- 
habilitate existing  ho\iBlng  units,"  he  added. 
'In  fiscal  1970,  only  32,000  housing  units 
were  rehabilitated  under  all  federal  housing 
programs. 

"When  you  consider  the  1960  census 
showed  nearly  11  million  units  as  substand- 
ard, and  1.3  million  as  dilapidated,  then  it 
Is  obvious  we  are  not  making  enough  head- 
way on  this  critical  problem,"  he  said. 

"While  many  substandard  units  have  been 
bulldozed  for  freeways  and  urban  renewal 
projects,  others  have  aged  and  fallen  into 
disrepair  to  take  their  place,"  Casey  said. 

Casey  pointed  out  that  In  1961,  the  home 
repair  market  expenditures  totaled  $13.8 
billion,  of  which  $6.1  billion  was  for  main- 
tenance or  repair.  In  1969,  It  totaled  $13.5 
billion,  with  $6.4  billion  for  repair. 

"Inflation,  the  high  cost  of  labor  and 
materials,  means  we  are  buying  far  less 
housing  repair  than  is  mandatory,"  Casey 
said.  "Experts  state  we  must  have  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  about  $7  billion  for 
repair  and  maintenance  to  conserve  existing 
housing  and  meet  ova  needs." 

"This  Is  not  a  problem  conflned  to  big 
urban  cities,"  Casey  said.  "It  Is  Just  as  crit- 
ical In  small  towns  and  In  rural  areas." 

Casey  said  the  tremendous  support  given 
by  House  members  In  co-sponsoring  his  bill 
shcrokl  Insure  its  consideration  by  the  tax- 
writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

"All  we  want  is  an  opportunity  for  us,  as 
sponsors,  and  for  experts  In  the  housing  and 
home  repair  fleld,  to  present  the  facts  and 
make  our  case  before  the  Committee,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  we  can  fully  Justify  the  need 
for  this  progressive  legislation." 

Casey  pointed  out  that  special  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Congress  in  recent  yean 
for  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing.  He  cited 
Section  116  of  the  urban  renewal  statute, 
whereby  federal  grants  of  up  to  $3,600  may 
be  made  to  homeowners  with  Incomes  of  up 
to  $3,000  for  housing  rehabilitation.  Section 
312  provides  for  below  market  cost  loans  of 
three  percent  to  upgrade  housing  to  local 
standards,  with  priority  going  to  persons 
with  low  or  moderate  Incomes.  Under  both 
programs,  diu^ng  fiscal  1969.  11,000  units 
were  rehabilitated. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  addition,  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act  adopted  a  portion  of  his 
bUl  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  rehabilitation 
of  rental  property  through  a  five-year  amor- 
tization of  costs.  This  provision,  however, 
applied  only  to  rental  units  housing  low 
and  moderate  income  families. 

"AH  of  these  programs  are  fine  and  help- 
ful," he  stated. 

"But  the  huge  percentage  of  our  housing 
Is  owner-occupied  by  taxpayers  who  cannot 
qualify  for  federally-subsidized  assistance 
to  rehabilitate  or  upgrade  their  homes.  And 
It  is  here  that  we  must  begin  our  effort,  if 
we  are  to  meet  our  housing  needs."  he  stated. 

"As  one  colleague  wrote  me:  "This  bill 
sounds  so  good  that  It  must  have  something 
wrong  with  It,' "  Casey  related.  "If  there 
Is — I  can't  find  it,  and  neither  could  he,  for 
he  agreed  to  co-sponsor  it." 

"This  bUl  has  the  strong  support  of  labor, 
management,  business.  Industry  and  the 
people,"  Casey  said.  "The  only  opposition  In 
the  past  has  been  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  can  see  only  the  Initial  tax 
revenue  loss — and  not  what  can  be  generated 
through  new  Jobs,  higher  proflts  and  new 
markets." 
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"I  am  writing  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally,  asking  that  he  take  personal  cog- 
nizance of  our  bipartisan  effort,  and  that 
bis  Department.  In  Its  report  on  tbU  bUl 
to  the  Committee,  give  heavy  consideration 
to  the  five  factors  I've  outUned. 

"I  ftm.  at  this  point,  extremely  optlmlctlc 
about  our  efforts,"  Casey  gaid. 

CospoNsoBS  OF  H.R.  4207 

AI.ARAMA 

Tom  Bevlll  (Jasper,  Dem.) 
NlckBeglcb  (Anchorage,  Dem.) 

CAUFOmNIA 

Don  H.  Clausen  (Orescent  City,  Rep.) 
Harold  T.  Johnson  (RosevlUe.  Dem.) 
John  E.  Moss  (Sacramento.  Dem.) 
John  J.  McFall  (Manteca,  Dem.) 
B.  P.  Slsk  (Fresno.  Dem.) 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (Los  Angeles,  Dem.) 
Charles  H.  Wilson  (Los  Angeles,  Dem.) 
Richard  T.  Hanna  (Pullerton.  Dem.) 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (Los  Ang;eles.  Dem.) 
Bob  Wilson  (San  Diego,  Rep.) 
William  8.  Mallliard  (San  Francisco,  Rep.) 
H.  Allen  Smith  (Olendale.  Rep.) 

FLoamA 
Robert  L.  F.  Bikes  (Crestvlew.  Dem.) 
BlU  ChappeU,  Jr.  (Ooala,  Dem.) 
Paul  O.  Rogers  (W.  Palm  Beach,  Dem.) 
Claude  Pepper  (Miami.  Dem.) 

GEOBGIA 

Ben  B.  Blackb\im  (Atlanta.  Rep.) 

HAWAII 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (Honolulu,  Dem.) 

mAHo 
Orval  Hansen  (Idaho  Falls,  Rep.) 

ILLINOIS 

Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  (So.  Holland.  Rep.) 
George  W.  Collins  (Chicago.  Dem.) 
PaulFlndley  (Pittsfleld,  Rep.) 
Kenneth  J.  Gray  (West  Frankfort,  Dem.) 

INDIANA 

Ray  J.  Madden  (Oary.  Dem.) 

IOWA 

Fred  Schwengel  (Davenport,  Rep.) 

KRNTirCKT 

c 

Romano  L.  Mazzoll  (Louisville,  Dem.) 

LOUISIANA 

Joe  D.  Waggoner,  Jr.  (Plain  Dealing,  Dem.) 
Edwin  W.  Edwards   (Crowley,  Dem.) 

MAXTLiAND 

Lawrence  J.  Hogan  (Hyattsvllle,  Rep.) 

MASaACBTTSETTS 

SUvlo  O.  Oonte  (Pittsfleld,  Rep.) 
Robert  F.  Drlnan  (Newton.  Dem.) 
Harold  D.  Donohue  (Worcester,  Dem.) 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald  (Maiden,  Dem.) 
Louise  Day  Hicks  (Boston,  Dem.) 
James  A.  Burke  (Milton,  Dem.) 

MICHIOAN 

James  Harvey  (Saginaw,  Rep.) 

BONNESOTA 

Joseph  E.  Karth  (St.  Paul.  Dem.) 
John  A.  Blatnlk  (Chlsholm.  Dem.) 

MiaSISSIPFI 

Jamie  L.  Whltten  (Charleston,  Dem.) 
Charles  H.  Griffin  (Utlca,  Dem.) 

Missonai 
James  W.  Symington   (Clayton.  Dem.) 
W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.  (Weston.  Dem.) 

MONTANA 

John  Melcher  (Forsyth,  Dem.) 

NEVADA 

Walter  8.  Baring  (Reno.  Dem.) 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

James  C.  Cleveland  (New  London.  B^.) 


NEW   JERSET 

John  S<  Hunt  (Pitman,  Rep.) 
Robert  A.  Roe  (Wayne.  Dem.) 
Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr.  (Cape  May,  Rep.) 

NEW   TORK 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (Ozone  Park,  Dem.) 
Shirley  Chlsholm  (Brooklyn,  Dem.) 
John  M.  Murphy  (Staten  Island,  Dem.) 
James  M.  Hanley  (Syracuse,  Dem.) 
James  F.  Hnwt.tnga  (Allegany.  Bep.) 
Itlarlo  Blaggi   (Bronx.  Vera.) 
John  Q.  Dow  (Grand  View,  Dem.) 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (Buffalo,  Dem.) 
Bertram  L.  Podell  (Brooklyn,  Dem.) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

W^ter  B.  Jones  (Farmvllle,  Dem.) 
L.  H.  Fountain  (Tarboro,  Dem.) 
Alton  Lennon  (WUmlngton.  Dem.) 

OHIO 

Delbert  L.  Latta  (Bowling  Green.  Bep.) 
liYank  T.  Bow  (Canton,  Rep.) 
Wayne  L.  Hays  (Flushing.  Dem.) 
WUllam  E.  MlnshaU  (Lakewood,  Bep.) 
Thomas  L.  Ashley  (Watervllle,  Dem.) 

OKLAHOMA 

Tom  Steed  (Shawnee,  Dem.) 

OREGON 

WendeU  Wyatt  (Astoria,  Rep.) 
Edith  Green  (Portland,  Dem.) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

James  A.  Byrne   (PhUadelphU,  Dem.) 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman  (Lancaster,  Bep.) 
John  P.  Saylor  (Johnstown,  Rep.) 
Albert  W.  Johnson  (Smethport.  Bep.) 
James   O.  Fulton    (Pittsburgh.   Rep.) 
Daniel  J.  Flood  (WUkes-Barre.  Dem.) 
Joiin  H.  Dent  (Jeannette,  Dem.) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Fernand    J.     St     Germain     (Woonsocket, 
Dem.) 

BOirrH   CAROLINA 

John  L.  McMlUan  (Florence,  Dem.) 
James  R.  Mann  (Greenville,  Dem.) 

SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

James  Abourezk  (Rapid  City,  Dem.) 

TENNESSEE 

James  H.  Qulllen  (Klngsport,  Bep.) 
John  J.  Dtincan  (KnoxvlUe,  Bep.) 
LsMar  Baker  (Chattanooga,  Bep.) 
WUllam  R.  Anderson  (Wavexly,  Dem.) 


2.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil. AFL-CIO. 

3.  Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America. 

4.  Brothertiood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangere. 

B.   Plumbing.  Heating   and  Cooling  Con- 
tractors Association. 

6.  Contracting    Plasterers   and    Latberers 
International  Association. 

7.  National  Afisociatlon  of  Home  Builders. 

8.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 

9.  National    Federation    of    Independent 
Business. 

10.  Paint   and   Wallpaper   Association   of 
America. 

11.  Southern  Paint  and  Wallcovering  As- 
sociation. 

12.  National   Lumber   and   Building   Ma- 
terial Dealers  Association. 

13.  Tile  Contractors  Aaeoclatlon. 

14.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 

15.  National    Bureau    for    lAt.hlng    and 
Plastering. 

16.  Structural  Clay  Products  Institute. 

17.  National  Home  Improvement  Council. 

18.  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  International 
Union. 

19.  The  National  Bemodelers  Association. 

20.  National    Association   of   Wholesalers, 
and  others. 

SUBSTANDARD  HOUSING 

Census  Bureau  cannot  gfve  current  figures  for  substandard 
housing,  tiowever.  this  is  from  tne  1960  reportj 


Wright  Patm&n  (TeEarkana,  Dem.) 
Bay  Roberts  (McKlnney,  Dem.) 
Earle  Cabell  (Dallas,  Dem.) 
Olln  E.  Teague  (College  Station,  Dem.) 
W.  B.  Archer  (Houston,  Bep.) 
J.J.  (Jake)  Pickle  (Austin, Dem.) 
James  C.  Wright,  Jr.  (Fort  Worth,  Dem.) 
Henry  B.  Gonzales  (San  Antonio,  Dem.) 

0.  C.  Fisher  (San  Angelo.  Dem.) 
Bob  Casey  (Houston.  DeoL) 
James  M.  CoUlns  (DaUas.  Bep.) 
John  Dowdy  (Athens,  Dem.) 

VIBOINIA 

G.  WUllam  Whltehurst  (Norfolk,  Bep,) 
Watklns  M.  Abbitt  (Appomattox,  Dem.) 
W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel  (DanvUle,  Dem.) 
WiUlam  L.  Scott  (Fairfax,  Bep.) 

WASHINGTON 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  (Cathlamet,  Dem.) 
Floyd  V.  Hicks  (Tacoma.  Dem.) 

WBtFT  VTROINIA 

Harley  O.  Staggers  (Keyser,  Dem.) 
John  M.  Slack,  Jr.  (Charleston,  Dem.) 
James  Kee  (Bluefield.  Dem.) 

WISCONSIN 

Les  Aspln  (Baclne.  Dem.) 

Organizations  Which  Suppobteo  Caset 
Home  Bep  air  Bill 

1.  National  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer  As- 
sociation. 


Percent  dilapi- 

dated, lacking  1 

ir  more  plumbing 

Housing  units 

tacllity 

New  England: 

Maine 

364,617 

32.1 

New  Hampshire 

224,440 

19.3 

Vermont 

136.307 

21.  t 

Massachusetts 

1,690,745 

11.7 

Rhode  IsUnd 

286, 7S7 
818.544 

ISbS 

Connecticut 

9.2 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

5,695,431 

10.3 

New  Jersey ... 

1,998,796 

t.S 

Pennsylvania 

3,581,642 

12.5 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio 

3,040,915 

14.7 

Indiana    

1, 503, 180 

1S.2 

(lllnots 

3.275.566 

15.3 

Michigan 

t548.363 

13.7 

Wisconsin 

1,288,318 

18.7 

West  North  Central: 

MinnSMU 

1,119,271 

23.8 

Iowa 

905,295 

21.9 

Missouri... 

1.491.169 

27.7 

North  Dakota 

194, 597 
216.449 
472,950 

35.1 

South  Dakota 

31.7 

Nebraska 

19.5 

Kansas 

740, 343 

18.3 

South  Atlantic: 

Dataware 

143, 725 

13.7 

Maryland 

934,554 

12.5 

DistrKt  of  Columbia. .. 

262,641 

9.8 

Virginia 

1,170,515 

574,357 

1,322,957 

219 

West  Vi/ginia 

35.0 

North  Carolina 

37.2 

South  Carolina 

678.379 

39. » 

Georgia 

Florida 

1,170,001 

35.2 

1,776,591 

16.  S 

East  South  CMitral: 

Kentucky 

925,572 

4L2 

Tennessee 

1, 084, 365 

36.5^ 

Alabama 

967.595 

39.$ 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central: 

628,945 

49.2 

Arlsansas 

586, 552 

44. » 

Louisiana 

978.452 

3L4 

Oklahoma 

815.685 

a4 

Texas 

3,152,657 

22.% 

Mountain: 

Montana 

233,310 

23.1 

Idaho 

223.533 

17. « 

Wyoming 

113,096 

18.8 

Colorado 

594,527 

16.2 

Naw  Mexico 

281,976 
415,834 

23.1 

Arizona 

IS.  9 

UUh 

262,670 

&5 

Nevada 

101,623 

11.9 

Pacific: 

Washington 

1,009,519 

12.3 

Oregon 

622,861 

5,464,786 

12.9 

Calitornia 

7.2 

Alaska 

67. 193 

33.9 

Hawaii 

165,506 

2a6 

125W 
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THE  MONDALE-PRASER  HOIi£E 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

(&Cr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  glvez 
permission  to  extend  his  remartcs  at  thit 
point  in  the  Ricokd  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  Hit.  7882,  a  Mil  to  estab* 
llsh  a  new  home  improvenuent  loan 
program.  Joining  with  me  as  a  Senate 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  is  my  coif 
league      from      Minnesota.      Walto 

MONSALC 

Ovu-  bill  will  enable  homeowner* 
occupants  to  obtain  federally  subsidized, 
PHA-insured  loans  of  up  to  $15,000  for 
home  improvements  and  the  installation 
of  basic  appliances  included  in  a  general 
improvement  program. 

The  interest  rate  for  the  borrowel 
would  be  set  at  6  percent.  A  subsidy  to 


the  lender  would  be  provided  which 
equals  the  difference  between  this  rate 
and  the  standard  FHA  rate  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  As  an  aid  to  the  borrower, 
we  would  prohibit  the  lender  from 
charging  a  special  discount — or  points. 
A  special  subsidy  of  0.375  percent  would 
be  provided  to  the  lender,  however,  to 
compensate  for  the  elimination  of  points. 

No  income  limits  would  be  imposed  on 
the  borrower.  Instead,  we  woiild  limit 
the  loans  to  those  homes  whose  values 
do  not  exceed  $30,000  after  improve- 
ments are  made.  In  this  way  luxury 
housing  would  be  excluded  from  the 
program. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  new  loan 
program  i&  to  conserve  probably  our 
country's  most  important  housing  re- 
source— the  older,  owner-occupied  home. 
According  to  the  1970  census,  45  percent 


of  all  housing  in  the  United  States  is 
mcH'e  than  30  years  old  and  40  percent  of 
the  homes  in  this  age  category  are  owner- 
occupied. 

The  following  table,  based  on  U.S. 
census  data,  provide  a  useful  profile  of 
the  age  and  value  of  owner-occupied 
housing,  nationally  as  well  as  in 
Minnesota: 

TABLE     I.    SELECTED    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    OCCUPIED 
HOUSING  UNITS-1970 

I  in  percantj 


Year  ouilt 


ToUl 


Owner 
occupied 


1960orlaUr 

1950  to  1959       

21 

IB 

22 

24 

1940  to  1949 

15 

15 

1939  or  earlier            ..     

«5 

40 

Total 

100 

100 

TABtE  2.— VALUE  Of  OWNER-OCCUPIED  HOUSING  UNITS  (FROM  1970  CENSUS  OF  HOUSING,  ADVAHCE  REPORT,  FEBRUARY  1971) 

*- 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis-St. 
Number 

Paul  SMSA 
Percent 

Minnesota 

ToUl  United  States 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

68,211  

324,793  .. 

617,253 

31,867,883  ... 

less  than  $5,000 

81 

ai 

3.8 
24.6 
35.9 
19.6 
11.7 
3.2 
1.0 

7S0 
9,215 
44.003 
84.828 
79,610 
69,263 
26,705 
10.419 

0.2 

2.8 

13.5 

26.1 

24.5 

21.3 

8.2 

3.2 

26,120 

79, 217 

118.416 

143,052 

113,624 

91.144 

33.193 

12,487 

4.2 
12.8 
19.2 
23.2 
18.4 
14.7 
5.4 
Z.0 

1, 935,  883 
4, 964,  570 
6, 398. 130 
6.430.245 
4.670.003 
4,431,780 
2,042,545 
995,052 

6.1 

J5,OnO  to  19,999 

110,000  to  {14,999 

— 

2,599 

16  801 

15.6 
20.1 

$15,000  tn  J19399 

24  463 

20.2 

$20,000  to  J24, 999    

13  378 

14.7 

$25,000  to  $34.999 

8.002 

13.9 

$35,000  to  $49,999 

$50,000  or  more 

2,188 

699 

6.4 

3.1 

MtdMii 

18.000 

71   <UV1 

W  000 

17.000  ... 

..._..._ 

Many  of  our  central  cities,  particularly 
in  the  mid  we  it,  are  filled  with  modest 
but  well-built  one-  and  two-family 
homes  that  are  beginning  to  show  8ign$ 
of  age.  New  improvement  efforts  on  k 
broad  scale  can  do  much  to  preservt 
this  important  housing  stock.  I 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
housing  programs  now  on  the  books  that 
are  intended  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Unfortunately,  the  current  programi 
are  caught  up  in  excessive  redtape  and 
are  not  making  the  impact  we  had  hope<J 
they  might. 

Our  bill  attempts  to  remedy  the  defl* 
ciencies  in  the  earlier  programs  by 
streamlining  home  loan  procedures  and 
eliminating  many  of  the  restriction* 
that  are  built  into  so  many  Grovernment| 
financed  efforts.  I 

Some  may  question  the  lack  of  Incomi 
restrictions  in  our  loan  program  in  vle^ 
of  the  fact  that  a  small  Federal  subt 
sidy  is  provided.  We  feel  strongly,  howt 
ever,  that  the  6-percent  loans  should  b^ 
available  to  all  homeowners  regardless 
of  their  income  as  long  as  luxury  hous- 
ing is  excluded.  If  provision  of  good 
housing  for  all  Americans  is  an  impor- 
tant national  goal,  we  should  be  wlllinc 
to  provide  a  small  subsidy  to  a  broa4 
group  of  middle  income  families  to  help 
us  achieve  this  goal.  The  subsidy  prin«- 
ciple  is  already  well  established  in  agri- 
culture, transportation  and  other  areoe 
of  national  life. 

A  relatively  small  investment  of  Pedj- 
eral  sut>sidy  funds  in  this  program, 
about  $25  million  the  first  year,  could 
generate  close  to  a  $1  billion  in  hom^ 
Improvement  construction  activity. 


HEALTH  AND  AID 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
imint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, a  brief  article  m  the  University 
of  Iowa  l^iectator  quoted  a  graduate  of 
the  university's  hospital  and  health  ad- 
ministration program  on  the  necessity  of 
health  programs  in  our  foreign  assist- 
ance efforts.  James  W.  Hendley,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  wrote  in  his  doctoral  thesis : 

One  of  the  major  impedimenta  to  progress 
in  the  lesser -developed  nations  is  widespread 
preventable  and  curable  diseases  among  their 
populations. 

This  is  quite  true.  The  question  of 
health  is  basic  to  development.  Prog- 
ress— whether  it  be  political,  economic, 
or  social — is  difBcult.  if  not  impossible, 
if  the  people  Involved  suffer  from  disease 
and  malnutriticm,  and  lack  the  necessary 
energy. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  lack  en- 
couraging achievements: 

More  than  900  million  people  in  de- 
veloping countries  have  been  protected 
against  malaria  in  the  past  20  years. 

More  than  105  million  people  in  cen- 
tral and  west  Africa  have  been  vacci- 
nated against  smallpox. 

Seventeen  millioa  children  have  been 
vaccinated  against  measles  in  Africa, 
where  the  disease  kills  10  percent  of  the 
children  infected. 

More   than   7,000   doctors  and  4,000 


nurses  have  been  trained  since  foreign 
assistance  became  a  part  of  U.S.  relations 
with  the  developing  countries. 

These  are  impressive  statistics,  but 
much  more  must  be  done.  Ponder  these 
statistics: 

Fifteen  million  children,  who  might  be 
saved,  die  each  year. 

Millions  more  are  permanently  maim- 
ed, both  physically  and  mentally,  by 
malnutrition. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  people  in  de- 
veloping countries,  mainly  rural,  have 
no  convenient  access  to  modern  health 
services  of  any  kind,  permitting  diseases, 
for  which  science  has  sQready  found  cures 
and  relief,  to  kill  and  debilitate. 

Of  those  who  survive,  life  expectancy 
is  20  years  shorter  than  in  developed 
countries. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  very  countries  that 
need  healthy,  energetic  people  to  carry 
on  the  development  process  are  the  ones 
that  cannot  afford  the  necessary  health 
and  nutrition  programs. 

That  is  why  there  is  still  a  need  for 
assistance.  In  this  decade  of  the  1070's 
we  have  a  chance  to  speed  this  work. 
The  proposals  for  making  our  aid  pro- 
grams more  effective  can  do  this.  The 
multilateral  approach  proposed  by  the 
President  is  particularly  applicable  to 
health  programs. 

We  have  the  opportunity  through  our 
new  assistance  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  of  millions  of  peoples'  lives;  to 
directly  affect  the  welfare  of  children; 
to  give  hope  to  families — and  ultimately 
to  provide  the  environment  for  attaining 
the  goals  of  world  peace. 
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50  YEARS  OF  WORK  IN 
BIRMINaHAM 


(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  in  the  recognition  of  one 
of  my  constituents.  Dr.  A.  O.  Gaston, 
this  year's  winner  of  the  Birmingham  Bar 
Association's  Liberty  Bell  Award.  Dr  Oas- 
ton  was  nominated  for  this  honor  by  the 
Birmingham  Urban  League  which  cited 
him  for  his  50  years  work  and  service 
in  behalf  of  Birmingham,  particularly  in 
more  recent  years  when  his  calm,  clear 
voice  in  the  midst  of  many  stormy  con- 
ditions urging  obedience  of  law,  helped 
bring  atKiut  change  in  a  lawful  and  or- 
derly manner. 

Recently,  this  distinguished  black 
businessman  authored  a  book  entitled. 
"Green  Power,"  an  endorsement  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  which  gave  him 
the  opportunity  to  become  one  of  our 
leading  citizens.  In  addition  to  his  pres- 
idency of  the  Citizens  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association,  Dr.  Gaston  oper- 
ates the  Booker  T.  Washington  Insurance 
Co.,  and  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Busi- 
ness College. 

He  has  also  had  a  personal  hand  in 
the  formation  and  development  of  the 
A.  O.  Gaston  Boys  Club,  named  in  his 
honor,  which  is  now  a  strong  factor  In 
reducing  Juvenile  crime  in  the  Birming- 
ham area. 

Through  his  efforts,  scholarship  funds 
have  been  established  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  School  of  Law  in  Tuscaloosa 
and  Cumberland  School  of  Law  at  Sam- 
ford  University  in  Birmingham  to  help 
deserving  students,  particularly  blacks, 
obtain  a  legal  education. 

This  years  Liberty  Bell  Award  could 
not  have  been  presented  to  a  more  de- 
serving American  who  embodies  all  the 
award  symbolizes. 


ISRAEL'S  23D  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
State  of  Israel  enters  upon  its  24th  year, 
it  is  no  longer  a  trail  Infant,  no  longer 
a  gangling  adolescent,  but  a  sturdy  adult 
nation. 

The  Israelis  themselves  are  coura- 
geously cool  in  their  assessment  of  the 
current  ambiguous  situation.  They  hope 
that  fighting  will  not  erupt  again  be- 
tween them  and  their  Arab  neigrhbors. 
but  they  are  prepared  to  face  it  if  it 
comes.  They  are  quite  properly  insist- 
ing that  a  permanent  peace  can  be  ar- 
rived at  only  by  negotiation  between  thoee 
directly  concerned,  and  cannot  be  im- 
posed from  outside.  They  are  pres^red 
to  ease  tensions  by  entering  into  a  par- 
tial agreement  which  would  permit  the 
Egyptians  to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Russians,  among  others,  to  use  it. 
Meanwhile  they  are  going  about  the  busi- 
ness of  constantly  strengthening  their 
own  defense  capabilities  and  their  own 
economy,  and  of  demonstrating  through 


their  administration  of  Gaza  and  West 
Jordan  that  Arabs  and  Jews  can  live 
and  woi^  side  by  side,  not  only  In  peace 
but  in  growing  pro^?erjty. 

The  Israelis  are  not  In  a  panic  about 
the  iBudk  of  a  i;>eace  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East.  They  are  property  con- 
cerned about  the  obvious  Intent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  increase  its  influence  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  they  do  not  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  at  any  one  else  wants  a 
major  war  In  the  area. 

Would  that  the  Nixon  administration 
would  show  the  same  degree  of  cool 
courage  as  the  Israelis.  As  I  have  said 
time  and  again  in  the  past,  the  main 
fault  I  have  to  find  with  our  State  De- 
partment on  this  issue  Is  that  it  is  onrer- 
eager  to  adiieve  a  settlement,  without 
enough  regard  for  the  underlying  condi- 
tions that  woidd  make  a  settlement  vi- 
able in  the  long  nm. 

But  basically  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  Israel,  for  I  believe  the  Israelis 
have  not  only  the  capacity  to  build  a 
great  future  for  themselves  and,  if  per- 
mitted, for  the  whole  Middle  East,  but 
also  the  wisdom  and  the  patience  not  to 
let  themselves  get  pressured  into  any 
settlement,  total  or  partial,  that  would  be 
fraught  with  peril. 

And  so  I  say  "Happy  Birthday"  to  this 
gallant  and  inspiring  democracy,  and 
many  happgr  retunia. 


DR.  HERMAN  P.  MANTELL  IS  DEAD 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Herman 
P.  Mantell,  president  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Organizations  in  Civil  Service, 
passed  away  on  April  14.  Dr.  Mantell  was 
a  dedicated  public  servant — a  former 
public  school  principal  and  special  dep- 
uty controller  of  New  York  City.  His 
contributions  to  his  community  were 
manifold. 

Throughout  his  career  he  led  many 
organizations  which  were  concerned 
with  the  public  welfare.  He  served  as  a 
governor  of  the  Foimdation  for  Child 
Mental  Welfare  and  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  City  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  Religious  Leaders. 

He  also  served  at  one  time  or  another 
during  his  distinguished  career  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Beacon  Civic  League,  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Civic  Leagues  of 
New  York  City,  and  as  president  of  the 
Interfaith  Movement,  Inc.,  which  hon- 
ored him  with  its  Gold  Medal  Award  in 
1963,  1964,  and  1965. 

Dr.  Mantell  was  a  tireless  and  dedi- 
cated citizen  who  wUl  be  greatly  missed. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Mantell  smd  his  two  sisters. 

I  include  in  the  Rccord  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  15,  1971, 
describing  the  Me  and  accomplishments 
of  Dr.  Mante' 

[From  the  Naw  York  TUnee,  Apr.  15,  1971] 

Dk.  Hxxman  p.  MAmxix  Is  Dxao;  Imd  Jswisb 

Civil  Shivicx  Obout 

Dr.  Herman  P.  Mantell,  president  of  the 
Council   of   JewUb    Organlxatlona   In   ClvU 


Service  and  for  many  years  a  schocrf  principal 
here,  died  ot  cancer  yecterday  tn  Mount  Slnal 
Hoa|»itBa.  He  was  M  years  old  azid  lived  at 
246  West  Knd  Avenue. 

Dr.  Mantell  also  wae  chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Serrice-Iudependents  Party,  which  In  1969 
endorsed  Controller  Mario  A.  Procacclno.  a 
Democrat,  for  mayor  and  obtained  a  second 
line  on  the  ballot  for  him. 

Laat  Augoat  the  party  obtained  i^proval 
for  a  second  line  on  the  baUot  for  Oov«mor 
Bockefeller  and  Ueut.  Gov.  Malcolm  A.  WU- 
•on,  BepubUeana. 

nf  SCBOOU  DISPUTE 

At  a  hearing  on  achool  dsoentrallxatlon  In 
1966 — marked  by  a  dramatic  walkout  by 
Buperlntendoit  of  Schools  Bernard  E.  Dono- 
van— Dr.  Mantell.  speaking  as  president  of 
the  Jewish  Teachers  Association,  touched  off 
a  demonstration  when  he  remarked  that  a 
woman  outside  the  building  was  distributing 
antl-Semltlc  literature. 

Angry  shouts,  jeers  and  derisive  bandclap- 
pLng  caiised  Dr.  Mantell  to  cut  short  his  re- 
marks, commenting.  "I  cant  get  a  fair  hear- 
ing here." 

In  1962,  Dr.  Mantell  was  appointed  special 
deputy  controller  and  assistant  finance  di- 
rector under  ControUer  Abraham  D.  Beame. 
He  took  office  April  30,  1962.  He  also  served 
as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Excise  Taxes. 

TO  take  the  city  poet  he  left  a  position 
as  principal  of  Public  School  87  In  Manhat- 
tan, where  he  had  served  for  13  years. 

He  was  a  lawyer  as  well  as  an  educator 
and  administrator.  He  also  was  vice  chan- 
cellor of  Phllathea  College,  London,  Ontario. 

Dr.  Mantell  received  a  B.  8.  In  social  science 
at  City  College,  an  M.A.  In  education  and  a 
PhJ3.  from  New  York  University  and  a  JX>., 
a  doctor  of  huntan*  letters  and  a  doctor  of 
laws  from  New  York  Ijaw  School. 

He  also  was  a  governor  of  the  Foundation 
for  Child  Mental  Welfare  and  a  member  of 
the  education  committee  of  the  New  York 
City  Coordinating  Committee  of  Bellglous 
Leaders. 

Dr.  Mantell  was  president  of  the  Beacon 
Civic  League  and  of  the  Council  of  Civic 
Leagues  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Interfaith  Movement,  Inc.,  which 
gave  him  its  gold  medal  award  for  1963,  1964 
and  1965. 

Dr.  Mantell  helped  to  organize  the  Federa- 
tion of  Negro  Civil  Service  Organisations,  and 
was  given  a  scroll  naming  him  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Sentinel  Society,  which  is 
made  up  of  Negro  officers  and  civil  service 
agents  of  the  Customs  Service. 

Dr.  Mantell  was  a  Knight  of  Malta  and 
received  the  Pc^e  Paul  Merit  Award  in  1968. 

He  leaves  hU  wife,  the  former  Pauline 
Schwartz,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Brandfonbrener  and  Mrs.  Prances  Lampbel. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  the  River- 
side. Amsterdam  Avenue  at  76th  Street,  on 
Sunday  at  noon. 


COMPULSORY  BUSING  OF  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN BY  SUPREME  COURT 
DECISION  COMES  AS  QUITE  A 
SURPRISE 

fMr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.; 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  compulsory 
busing  of  schoolchildren  is  constitutional 
came  to  me  as  quite  a  surprise.  Arguing 
with  an  incredible  logic,  the  Court  said 
that  neighborhood  schools  are  prefera- 
ble for  some  areas  of  the  country,  but 
that  busing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
is  necessary,  and  constituticmally  justi- 
fled,  In  others. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  the  Inherent 
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wrong  of  forced  segregation;  we  mist 
undertake  every  effort  to  eliminate  tjhe 
last  vestiges  of  it.  But  busing  is  not  ttie 
answer.  i 

Transporting  young  children  acrcjss 
town  just  for  the  purpose  of  meetiiig 
some  racial  quota  can  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  It  will  not,  as  some  persons 
think,  force  an  upgrading  of  inner  city 
schools.  To  the  contrary,  where  busing 
has  been  used,  it  has  led  to  the  deterioea- 
tion  of  schools  and  the  aggravation  of 
racial  tension  and  incidents. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  taxpayers' 
money  couid  more  wisely  be  spent  i  in 
programs  to  improve  all  schools  and  l|he 
quality  of  education  Itself,  than  in  bas- 
ing schoolchildren.  But  the  Supretne 
Court  has  taken  this  out  of  our  hanjds. 
Through  some  mystical  interpretation)  of 
the  Constitution,  they  have  upheld  lo^  er 
court  directives  to  bus.  I 

Prankiy.  I  can  find  no  provision  I  in 
the  14th  amendment  or  any  other  ptirt 
of  the  Constitution  that  permits  or  Jus- 
tifies forced  busing.  But  the  Suprdne 
Court  does,  and  that  leaves  the  peo^jle 
and  their  lawmakers  with  no  recovise 
short  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prevent  assignment  of 
any  child  to  a  particular  school  becatise 
of  his  race,  color,  or  creed.  , 

In  this  way.  we  can  guarantee  the 
rights  of  all  citiaens,  regardless  of  rice. 
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PROPOSAL  TO  DISMANTLE  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  AQRICULTUREi 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  giien 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  Hhis 
point  in  the  Rscorb  and  to  include  fex- 
trsmeous  matter.)  J 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  iq  a 
recent  mail  I  received  a  copy  of  a  resdlu- 
tion  adopted  by  the  32-member  botird 
of  directors  of  the  Midcontinent  Farm- 
ers Association  which  had  been  ima(ni- 
mously  adopted  on  April  7,  1971. 

In  a  subsequent  telephone  conveasa- 
tion  with  the  president  of  that  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Fred  V.  Helnkel,  I  asked  his 
permission  and  consent  that  this  state- 
ment of  position  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Rbcoeld.  He  gave  his  con- 
sent. Let  me  add  that  it  has  been  my 
observation  in  the  12  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  that  Mr.  Heiakel 
is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  persons 
in  America  on  farm  problems  and  par- 
ticularly the  family  farm.  I 

A  careful  analysis  of  this  reeoluilon 
shows  that  to  propose  to  scatter  out  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  <^nly 
ridiculous  but  becomes  a  matter  of  qon- 
cem  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  all  the 
pec^e. 

Mr.  Helnkel  also  sent  along  in  the 
ssune  mail  a  resolution  concerning  rev- 
enue sharing  which  he  Indicated  In  his 
opinion  would  not  only  downgrade,  but 
do  injury  to  the  American  farmer.  It 
was  interesting  that  he  pointed  out  that 
at  the  present  time  farm  programs  are 
directed  by  local  people  such  as  the 
county  extension  programs  and  the 
county  ASCS  committees. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  reaolutfons 
adopted  by  the  Midcontinent  Parsers 


Asaociation,  in  ms  judgment,  will  pro- 
vide food  for  thought  for  all  Members  of 
Congress: 

Pboposal  To  Dumamtix  Depaktmxnt 

OW  AGBICnLTTTBC 

Tb»  proposal  to  split  up  and  scatter  out 
the  tJ.8.  Department  ot  Agriculture  is  on 
tHe  face  of  It  rldlculoua,  and  when  the  facts 
are  considered  the  proposal  becomes  a  serious 
threat  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  all  the 
people. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
eatablUhed,  there  were  31  million  people  In 
the  United  States.  Today  the  population  Is 
In  excess  of  206  mlUion. 

Farmers  with  the  assistance  of  research  and 
Information  provided  by  and  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Land  Chrant  Oolleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  have  developed  the  most  effl- 
eient  and  productive  agriculture  to  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  world.  Nobody  need*  to  go 
hungry  because  of  a  shortoge  of  food.  Farm- 
ers have  always  produced  plenty. 

New  and  developing  nations  invariably  es- 
tablish as  one  of  the  first  frmetlona  of  gov- 
ernment a  department  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

Contrast  this  action  with  the  proposal  to 
dismantle  our  Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  the  Department  U  split  up  Into  four 
pieces  and  scattered  out  In  fovix  big  depart- 
ments, then  we  lose  the  right  of  one  strong 
voice  for  farmers  at  Cabinet  level. 

As  tf  this  was  not  enough  to  downgrade 
and  discredit  farmers,  we  also  need  to  take 
a  look  at: 

BZVEmTE   SHARING 

Much  effort  is  being  put  fortli  by  White 
House  people  to  foist  a  "revenue  sharing" 
proposal  on  farmers  and  other  rural  peo- 
ple. But  It  hae  a  "sleeper"  in  It. 

While  «1.1  billion  Is  bedng  ofTered  to  be 
split  up  among  the  fifty  states — ^more  than 
fourth-fifths  of  this  amount  would  be  taken 
away  from  existing  programs  most  at  wlch 
are  directly  related  to  farmers  and  rural 
oomzntmltles. 

This  major  portion  of  the  proposed  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  to  come  from  existing 
programs  would  be  dumped  Into  the  "hop- 
per" with  a  little  new  money,  and  then  let 
farmers  see  If  they  can  get  these  ftmds  back. 
AsEumlng  we  could  get  these  funds  back, 
which  Is  very  doubtful.  It  woiUd  be  a  case 
of  "robWng  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

One  pitch  being  made  to  sell  tba  proposal 
Is:  "You  people  at  the  local  level  can  do 
a  better  Job  with  these  funds  than  the 
bureaucrats  In  Washington." 

The  facts  are  present  prognims  are  being 
directed  by  local  people.  ACP  funds  have 
been  administered  by  the  County  ASCS 
Committees.  County  Extension  programs 
are  guided  by  a  County  £lxtenslon  Council; 
PHA  has  County  Operating  Commltteas;  Soil 
Districts  have  a  County  Board  of  Super- 
vlsore;  and  REA  has  a  Board  of  Directors 
for  each  Association. 

So,  we  have  plenty  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  from  the  so-oaJled  "revian\i«  shar- 
ing' proposal. 

Therefore,  we  the  Board  of  Dlreoton  of 
Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  for  the 
above  reasons  are  opposed  to  both  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Proposal  and  the  "disman- 
tling" of  the  Department  of  Agrlciilture. 


O'Neiw-),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funerftl. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  CODERS  GRANTED 

By  tmanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettls)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 

today. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 

today. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hamiiton,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiAGGi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Runnels  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  oflQcial 
business. 

Mr.  Kemp  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  PoRfl) ,  on  account  of  ofiScial  business. 

Mr.  ScHETiER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


EXTENTION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiBLD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  immediately 
prior  to  the  paaaage  of  House  Resolution 
303  today. 

Mr.  Randall  in  three  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Biester. 

Mrs.  HscKLER  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanber  Jagt. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Plsh. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
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Mr.  Conte. 

I^.  Baker. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGos)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FloDiNO  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Eckharot. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  nine  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomla  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Begicb  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
joiuned  until  Monday,  May  3,  1971  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

638.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  proposing  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and 
amendments  to  the  request  for  apprc^rla- 
tlons  transmitted  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1872  (H.  Doc.  No.  9a-101);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

039.  A  communlcacion  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  14  pro- 
posals to  add  to  the  national  wilderness  sys- 
tem (H.  Doc.  No.  02-102) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 


040.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VA.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information,  trans- 
mitting the  25th  Report  of  the  Commission, 
May  1970.  pursuant  to  section  603  of  Public 
Law  402.  80th  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-100) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Legislative  AffalTB. 
transmitting  a  report  on  compliance,  en- 
forcement, and  reporting  in  1970  under  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relatloiis  Board,  transmitting  lists 
containing  (1)  the  names,  salaries,  and 
duties  of  all  employees  and  officers  in  the  em- 
ploy or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board, 
(2)  cases  heard  and/or  decided  by  the  Board, 
and  (3)  the  fiscal  statement  showing  total 
obligations  and  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  3  (c)  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  pre- 
liminary report  entitled,  "Ten-State  Nutri- 
tion Survey  In  the  United  States,  1968-1970." 
pursuant  to  secUon  14  of  Public  Law  90-174; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

644.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  September  26, 
1970  (84  Stat.  884);  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

64B.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  6,  umted  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  maximum  entrance  and 
retention  ages,  training,  and  early  retire- 
ment for  air  traffic  controllers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

646.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.8.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
civil  service  retirement  law  to  Increase  the 
ratlrement  benefits  of  referees  In  bankruptcy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

647.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  designate  Interstate  Route  1-70 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Denver,  Colo., 
Interstate  Route  1-26  from  Denver  to  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  €ind  Interstate  Route  1-80  from 
Cheyenne  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  the 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Highway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

RBcnvKD   Fbom   thx   CoicFraoLLis   Oenx&ai. 

648.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  an  evaluation  of  information  from  con- 
tractors in  support  of  claims  and  other  pric- 
ing changes  on  ship  construction  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

649.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effective  conversion  of  National  Guard 
technician  positions  to  Federal  positions  In 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJi.  7800.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the 
placement  of  Lt.  (3fen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  general  (Rept.  No. 
92-167).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  wnxR   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABOURE2S; 
HJi.  7872.  A  biU  to  amend  part  U  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  com- 
pletely exempt  cettAln  farm  vehicles  from 
the  provisions  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HJt.  7873.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  com- 
plete the  International  Peace  Garden,  North 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLET  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7874.  A  bill  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  BLANTON: 
H.R.  7876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  extend 
the  time  within  irtJlch  the  Aviation  Advisory 
Commission  mtist  file  a  final  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  BRASOO: 
H.R.  7876.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
with  State  and  local  governments  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  tax  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  authorize  Federal  collection 
of  State  Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H.R.  7877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  196S  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost-meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  to  authorize  a  special  em- 
phasis transportation  research  and  demon- 
stration project  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7879.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the  em- 
ployees' tax  under  the  Federal  Insiu»nce 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self -employment  tax.  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  66: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
HJl.  7880.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  individuals 
to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    DINOELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Drutan,  Mr.  EcKHARDT.  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  MUKPHY  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Roy): 
HJl.  7881.    A   bUl    to   amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
its  uniform  application  to  all  of  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  States  and  mumc- 
Ipalltles  for  water  quality  enhancement  and 
pollution  control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  7882.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  home  Im- 
provement loan  program  under  sections  203 
(k)  and  220(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  Include  Interest  subsidy  payments  on  be- 
half of  owners  of  modest  homes,  In  order  to 
preserve  and  restore  the  residential  charac- 
ter of  neighborhoods  In  cities,  villages,  and 
towns;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MosHim,  Mr.  Claxk,  Mr.  Qsovsa,  Mr. 
Downing,  Ite.  Kxtth,  Mr.  Mttwhy, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Swtdhi,  Mr.  Lono 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Amotsoir  at  Call- 
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fomlm,  Mr.  KTmos.  and  Mr.  Jamsb  V 

StAMTOK)  : 

Hit.  7863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merch*nt 
Marine  Act,  19M.  and  the  Maritime  Academy 
Act  of  1858  to  enlarge  the  mlaalon  of  the 
U.8.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  to  aaalat 
m  enlar^ng  the  mUslon  of  the  State  mari- 
time academies;  to  the  Committee  on  Met- 
chant  Marine  and  FUhertee. 
By  Jlr.  HOOAN : 
HJl.  7884.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  89,  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls  W 
a  special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 
certain  material  offered  for  aale  to  mlsoiv. 
to  Improve  the  protection  of  the  right  «f 
privacy  by  defining  obscene  mall  matter. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  qn 
Post  Office  and  CtvU  Service.  I 

BvMr.  HORTON:  I 

HJR.  7886.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  ratfs 
cf  pay  for  prevaUlng-rate  employee*  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servlqe. 
HJl.  7886.  A  bUl  to  aoMnd  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  cb&ng^ 
or  actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civil- 
ian employment,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  SerT- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ada»«b, 
Mrs.    OaraK    of    Oregon,    and    J^t. 
Dow)  : 
HJl.  7887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH :  ! 

HJl.  7888.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  162  pf 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  rs- 
spect  to  the  deductlbUlty  of  expenses  f)r 
the  purpose  of  procuring  employment;  ;o 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself  and  ^r. 
Pepper) : 
H.R.  7889.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  tte 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  yeaN 
(until  June  30,  1977)  the  period  within 
wWch  certain  ^)eclal  project  grants  may  pe 
made  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Wats 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  7890.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  co|i- 
trol  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aid 
Instiico'  Affairs.  J 

H.R.  7891.  A  blU  to  protect  ocean  mamm4ls 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  a»d 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ^n 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  ' 

By  Mr  MATSUNAOA :  i 

H.R.  7893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  lncr«ase  the  ex- 
emption for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estajte 
tax  from  »60,000  to  1130,000;  to  the  Coifa- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 

H.R.  7893.  A  bill  to  repeal  provisions  pf 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  which  placej  a 
limitation  on  the  capital  gains  treatmetit 
m  the  case  of  total  distributions  from  quali- 
fied pension,  etc.,  plans;  to  the  Committiee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  ' 

H.R.  7894.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarriled 

Individuals  the  fxill  tax  benefits  of  Income 

splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 

filing   Joint  returns;    to   the   Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means.  J 

By    Mr.    MEEDS     (for    blmnelf,    Wr- 

Dmnan.  Mrs.  CmsHOLM,  Mr.  Cla4k, 

Mr.  Hechlkr  of  West  Vlrignla,   Mr. 

Rexs,  Mr.  BooifXT  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.     Fish,     Mr.     Koch,     and     ijlr. 

SCHTDSB)  : 

HJl.  7896.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaslui  natives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommltiee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER:  J 

H.R.  7896.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent agency  to  be  known  as  the  VB.  Office  of 


Transportation  consumers'  Covmsel  to  rep- 
resent the  consumers  of  the  Nation  before 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  and  courts  with 
respect  to  transportation  matters;  to  Im- 
prove methods  for  obtaining  and  dlsfiemlnat- 
Ing  Information  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  transportation  companies  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conrmilttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H.R.  7897.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
t\iral  heritages  of  all  ethnic  groups  in  the 
Nation;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MUTK  (for  herself,  Mr.  WnxuM 

D.  Ford,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  FVlton 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Gras£0.  Mrs. 

Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Koch, 

and  Mr.  Rok)  : 

H.R.  7898.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 

Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  reqviire  that 

cosmetics  containing  mercury  or  any  of  Its 

compounds  bear  labeling  stating  that  fact; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Conunercc. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  7899.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (73  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  NATCHER: 
HJl.  7900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  that 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting 
station  shall  be  Issued  for  a  term  of  5  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Bir.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  7901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide 
that  licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broad- 
casting station  shall  be  issued  tor  a  term  of 
5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  7903.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  (a) 
and   (b)   of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  Increased  subsistence  allowances  for 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  mem- 
bers; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces. 
By  Mr.  R0BI80N  of  New  York: 
HJl.  7903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROT: 
H.R.    7904.   A   bill    to   amend   Public   Law 
815,  8l8t  Congress,  relating  to  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  school  facil- 
ities In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities, 
with  respect  to  the  priorities  for  applications 
filed  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  7906.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHEXJEB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 

DtLLO,     Mr.     BlACKBURN,    Mr.     Burkx 

of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  CijrvMJkJn),  Mr. 

Collins  of  niinols,  Mr.  Cottxb,  Mr. 

Drinan,  Mr.  DtTLBKi,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 

Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 

Frasrr,  Mr.   Halfkrn,  Mr.  Horton, 

Mr.     Metcaltb,     Mr.      Mikva,     Mr. 

MoRsx  and  Mr.  Rxn) : 
H.R.   7906.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  interna- 
tional drug  control  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP  (for  himaelf,  Mr.  Hav- 

mat  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Satlor)  : 

H.R.  7907.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classUy  as 

wUderneee  the  national  forest  lands  known 

as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of 


the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  For- 
ests, in  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey; 
H.R.  7908.  A  bin  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Higher    Education    Act    of    1966    and    other 
acts  dealing  with  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WHITE : 
H.R.  7909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve    Act    to   require    member    banks   to 
utilize   a   certain   percentage   of   funds   for 
loans  to  small  businesses;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  7910.  A  bill  to  set  standards  of  ethics 
and   financial   disclosure    in   campaigns  for 
election  to  Federal  office;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  7911.  A  bin  to  provide  certain  amounts 
of  television  program  time  for  candidates  for 
Federal  offices  during  general  elections;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7912.  A  bill  to  provide  a  reduced  rate 
of  postage  for  a  certain  amount  of  campaign 
Uterature  mailed  by  congressional  candi- 
dates; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  7913.  A  blU  tax  credits  for  poUtlcal 
contributions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 
H.R.  7914.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  payment  of  title  19 
recipients  for  certain  medical  and  dental 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Metms. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  7915.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compre- 
hensive management  of  the  Nation's  forest 
lands  through  the  application  of  sound  for- 
est practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrtctilture. 

H.R.  7916.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  valu- 
ation of  a  decedent's  Interest  In  a  closely  held 
business  for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H.R.  7917.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sec\jrlty  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
Interest  on  certain  delayed  payments  of  bene- 
fits and  assessment  of  Interest  against  cer- 
tain unrefunded  overpayments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
HJl.  7918.  A  bill  to  provide  that  hereafter 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation in  the  Department  of  Justice  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice    and    consent    of    the    Senate,    from 
among  career  officers  or  employees  of  such 
Bureau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ab- 
DABBO,   Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    En.BERG. 
Mr.  Harrikoton,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  Dm- 
wiWBKi,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Dowdt,   Mr. 
LUJAN,  Mr.  Stminoton,  Mr.  Fulton 
of   Pennsylvania,  Mr.   Rodino,   Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Oallaohrr,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Baoxllo,  Mr.  Wrmht  Mr.  Rawoxl, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Mitchkll, 
Mr.  Halprrn,  Mr.  Roncalio.  and  Mr. 
MORSB): 
HJl.  7919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $6,000  of  retirement  Income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  tmder  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  If  the  tax- 
payer Is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Burkx 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ooluns  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Yat- 
aoN,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Schwchosl.  Mr. 
MvrcALrR,  Mr.  MoClo6K«t,  Mr.  B«8, 
Mr.  PoRSTrmR,  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr. 
Hats,  Mr.  Garhcatz,  and  Mrs.  Chm- 

ROLM)  : 
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HJl.  7920.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion at  the  first  $6,000  of  retirement  Income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  re- 
tirement system  or  any  other  system  if  the 
taxpayw  Is  at  least  66  years  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI  {for  himself,  Mr.  Ao- 

dabbo,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Eilbxro,  Mr. 

<  HAnntoroii,    Mr.    Kino,    Blr.    DcR- 

vriNBKl,   Mr.   RoK,    Mr.   DowsT,   Mr. 

LiTJAN,    Mr.    STMiN(?roN,    Mr.    Fm.- 

TON   of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.   Roonfo, 

Mr.    Brasoo,    Mr.    Oallaghxr,    Mr. 

ROTBAL,   Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.  Wright, 

Mr.  Ranobl,  Mr.   Orat,  Mr.  Aspin, 

Mr.    MrrcKXLL,    Mr.    Halpxrn,    Mr. 

Roncalio,  and  Mr.  Morsk)  : 

HJl.  7931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue   Code  of   1964   to  permit  the  fuU 

deduction  of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for 

the  care  of  Individuals  66  years  of  age  and 

over,  without  regard  to  the  8-percent  and  1- 

percent  floors;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  hlmulf ,  Mr.  Bitrks 

of   Maaaachusetts,    Mt.    Coixms    of 

Illinois,   Mr.   Rosinthal,   Mr.   Yat- 

ROH,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  MrrcALn,  Mr.  Mc- 

Closkkt,  Mr.  R^(8,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 

Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Oarkatz,  Mrs.  Chis- 

HOLM,    Itlr.    Kyros,    and    Mr.    Fdb- 

stthx)  : 

HJl.  7923.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1964   to  permit  the   fuU 

deduction  of  medical  expenses  incurred  for 

the  care  of  individuals  68  years  of  age  and 

over,  without  regard  to  the  3-percent  and  1- 

peroent  floors;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Eilbxro,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Dxrwin- 
sKi,  Mr.  Rok,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Litjan, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr.    BoDiNo,    Mr.    Brasco, 
Mr.    Gallaghkb,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
Badillo,   Mr.   Wright,   Mr.   lUiraKL, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Mttchell, 
Mr.  Halpkrn,  Mr.  Roncauo.  and  Mr. 
Morse)  : 
HJl.  7923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  the 
personal  exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer  for  a 
dependent  shall  be  a\-allable  without  regard 
to  the  dependent's  income  in  the  case  of  a 
dependent  who  Is  over  66    (the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  dependent  who  Is  a  child  under 
19);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Burke 
of    Massachxisetts,    Mr.    Collins    of 
minolE,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Metcalpe,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Eckhardt,   Mr. 
Hays.  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
and  Mr.  Schwingel)  : 
H.R.  7924.   A  bUl   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
personal   exemption  allowed   a  taxpayer  for 
a  dependent  shall  be  available  without  re- 
gard to  the  dependent's  income  In  the  case 
of  a  dependent  who  Is  over  65  (the  same  as 
In  the  case  of  a  dependent  who  Is  a  child 
under  19);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  7925.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  in  em- 
ployee pension  and  profitsharing-retlrement 
plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
pension  and  profitsharing-retlrement  plan 
vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pension 
plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide  for 
portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  the  administration  of  pension 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit 
Plan  Commission,  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  for  othw 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  BYBNE  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  7926.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  65  of 
tlOe  10,  Umted  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dental  care  for  dependents  of  active 
duty  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7927.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  conduct 
of  certain  research  and  development  through 
the  Coast  Guard  In  order  to  devriop  an  effec- 
tive electronic  guidaiuM  system;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL   (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  Frby)  : 
H.R.  7928.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Canaveral 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  7929.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund   Act  of   1966,  as 
amended,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HJl.  7980.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  living 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814;  to 
the    Oommlttee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HUNG  ATE    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Jacobs,   Mr.   Mikva,  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
Nelsen,   Mr.   Smith   of   New   York, 
and  Mr.  Bboyhill  of  Virginia) : 
H.R.  7931.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  with  req>ect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  grnaii  estates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
HJl.  7932.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  defer  or  ex- 
empt members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
oombeA  zone  duty  under  certain  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJL  7983.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VU  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  substan- 
tially increase  Federal  assistance  to  schoc^ 
In  the  health  professions  for  the  construc- 
tion, op>eratlon.  Improvement,  and  expansion 
of  ttietr  facilities,  to  make  available  Increased 
financial  assistance  to  students,  to  provide 
incentives  to  expand  training  capacity,  and 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  additional 
schools  in  health  manpower  shortage  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommisslon 
on  Interstate  and  Forei^  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    PERKINS    (for  himself   and 
Bto.  PuciNSKi)  : 
HJl.  7934.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  Pettis: 
H.H.  7935.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  poUciee 
with  respect  to   certain   leases  or  permits 
Issued  by  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Tnwilar 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.   RANDALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Wydler,  Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  Garmatz, 
Mr.     Oallaoher,     Mr.     Collins    of 
niinois,  Mrs.  Abztto,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Golowater,  Mr.  Guok, 
Mr.   GuBsxx,   Mr.   Waldie,  and   Mr. 
Bob): 
HJl.  7936.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Wagner- 
CDay  Act  to  extend  Its  provisions  relatmg 
to  Oovemment  procurement  of  oommodltles 
produced    by    the    blind     to    commodities 
produced  by  other  eeverely  handicapped  In- 
dividuals,  and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Oommlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  7937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance  Act  of   1961,   as   amended;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  BCichigan: 
HJl.  7938.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agencies; 
to   the   Oommlttee  on   Gorerimient   Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gross, 
Mr.  Hocan.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,   Mr.   YODNc  of  Florida,  Mr. 


PowxLL.    Mr.    Charles    H.    WiLaoN. 
Mr.  Wampucr.  Mr.  Brothill  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  Schmixx,  Mr. 
Abbxtt.  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  WHmHfRsr,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Wuxxams,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  White.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vlrgima, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Purckll, 
and  Mr.  Hunt)  : 
HJl.  7939.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  S9,  United 
Stetes  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization  Act,  to  facilitate  direct   com- 
munication between  officers  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Poetal  Service  and  Members  of 
Congress,   and   for   other   purpoeee;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civu  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHMTTZ: 
HJl.  7940.  A  bill  to  prohibit  preferences  on 
account    of    race,    color,    religion,    national 
origin,  and  sex  in  connection  with  certain 
programs  and  activities  of  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALOOTT: 
HJl.  7941.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
16,  1912  (87  Stat  134) ,  to  permit  an  exchange 
ctt   lands  in  the  State  of  California;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GUBSER)  : 
H.B.  7942.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  more  equita- 
ble retired  pay  for  servicemen,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  587.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  freedom  from 
forced  assignment  to  schools  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ASPIN: 
H.J.  Res.  588.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  Inves- 
tigation and  study  Into  methods  of  signifi- 
cantly simplifying  Federal  Income  tax  return 
forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  589.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
making  of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

H.J.  Res.  590.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  providing  that  prayer  on  a 
volimtary  basts  shall  be  permitted  in  public 
schools  and  educational  Institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OAYDOS: 
H.J.  Res.  691.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion In  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KEITH: 
H.J.  Res.  592.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
individuals  to  participate  in  religious  serv- 
ices In  public  schools  and  buildings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTZKTJi  for  himself  and  Mr. 

JOMAS)  : 

H.J.  Ree.  693.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MORGAN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Barrett.    Mr.   Flood,   Mr.   Byrne   of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Moorhxao.  Mr.  Green 
of     Pennsylvania,     Mr.    Rooney    of 
Pennsylvania,  tSx.  VXaoRTro,  Mr.  bt- 
BSBC,  tSi.  Oatdob,  and  Mr.  Tatioh)  : 
H.J.  Res.  594.   Joint  resolution  to  instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  releaae 
certain  apprc^rlated  funds;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
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By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
HJ  R«.  595.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  PreeKlent  of  the  United  States  to  lasue 
&  proclamation  c*Uln«  lor  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Haryeet  Partlval";  to  the  Oocunlttea  on 
the  Jxidlclary.  I 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  requeet) :  I 
UJ.  Ree.  696.  Joint  resolution  to  proTlde 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  oommemoratlve  poetage 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  a6th  (umlvereart  of 
the  Battle  of  Ba«togn«;  to  the  Committed  on 
F«oet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  8ATTKRFIEIJ0: 
H.J.  Bee  687.  Joint  reeolutlon  propoelnf  an 
amendment  to  the  Conutltution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  freedom  ftom 
foroed  aaalgnnient  to  achools  or  jobs  becauae 
of  race,  creed,  or  color;  to  the  Ootmnltte*  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON : 
H.J.  Bee.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  Inattuct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  fimds;  to  the  Coowiilt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.J.  Res.   5»9.   Joint  resolution  propotlng 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Com«»lt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  600.  Joint  reeolxiOon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  In- 
voluntary assignment  of  student*;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 

Dnxo,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  CLATdMr. 

CoNTzas,  Mr.  Deu-ums,  Mr.  MtJch- 

nx,  and  Mr.  Scheiter)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.   282.   Concurrent  resolution 

expreaelng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  ^th 

respect  to  the  Peoples'  Peace  Treaty;  tq  the 

Committee  on  F'orelgn  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PURCELL    (for    himself, ,  Mr. 


Andrews     of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Aboitrkzk,  Bilr.  Obbt,  and  Mr.  Mel- 

CREK)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolutl<«i 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Investigations  be  conducted  Into  existing 
law  regarding  the  determination  ot  the  par- 
ity price  for  commodities  and  the  parity 
ratio;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.  Res.  413.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  summon  a  national  conference  on 
unemployment  and  Inflation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


merger  of  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  with 
the  Paclfle  Northwest  Pipeline  Corp.;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 

152.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  declar- 
ing southwestern,  central,  and  western  Okla- 
homa a  major  disaster  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

14«.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  reforestation;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

147.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  the  super- 
sonic transport;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appr(^rlatlon8. 

148.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglalattire  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  employment  supplement 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

149.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  a  new  multi- 
purpose gymnasium  at  the  Stewart  Indian 
School;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

150.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relatlye  to  driver  regula- 
tions for  trucks  used  on  farms  and  rancdies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

151.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legtslatvire  of 
the  State  of  Washington,   relative  to  the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  7943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loo  Blng 
Sun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PBLLY: 
H.R.  7944.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Kwok 
Rung  Pong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

"KB..  7945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Gouloumls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

ByMr.  PURCELL: 
HJl.  7948.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L. 
Chancellor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  R0BI80N  of  New  York: 
HJl.  7947.   A   bill   foe   the  relief   of  Jean 
Albertha  Service  Gordon;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.     

By  Mr.  8CHMITZ : 
HJl.  7948.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  N.  H. 
Wlnterstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

I  ■^— — ^— ^— 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
69.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  U.8. 
public  debt,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Elxender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  Fathers  and  our  God.  wttch 
over  this  Nation  in  the  agony  and  turbu- 
lence of  our  tipaes.  Keep  us  close  to  'thee 
and  mindful  of  Thy  precepts  lest  we  go 
astray.  May  our  strength  rest  in  the  vir- 
tue and  goodness  of  the  people.  Orailt  to 
all  leaders  in  the  Government  a  wisdom 
which  transcends  their  own  because  they 
are  committed  to  Thee  and  to  the  Ja3^ 
of  Thy  kingdom.  Make  plain  to  tihelr 
understanding  what  they  ought  to  do 
now.  Correct  past  errors.  Overrule  our 
mistakes  and  guide  us  when  we  caimot 
guide  ourselves.  Guard  this  Nation  Irom 
that  disobedience  to  Thy  law  and  that 
degeneration  of  character  which  first 
corrupts  and  then  destroys  a  peqple. 
Break  down  all  that  divides  us.  By  Thy 
grace  unite  us  firmly  In  fidelity  to  Thy 
divine  law  and  to  the  higher  valu^  of 
justice,  righteousness,  and  mercy  wplch 
belong  to  Thy  kingdom. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  glory  and 
thanksgiving.  Amen.  i 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMnTEE  3UB- 
MTITED    DDRINO    ADJODRNMtNT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  o|  the 
Senate  of  April  26.  1971,  the  foUo|wlng 


reports  of  a  committee  were  received  on 
April  29.  1971: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolloa,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  81.  A  resoluUon  authorizing  supple- 
mental expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
(Commerce  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  92-82): 

S.  Res.  88.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Progress  In 
the  PrevenUon  and  Control  of  Air  Pollution" 
as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  92-83); 

S.  Res.  97.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  "Report 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee"  (Rept.  No. 
92-84); 

a  Res.  107.  A  resolution  authorizing 
supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  for  Inquiries 
and  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  92-85) ; 

S.  Res.  110.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  mm  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  of  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  92-70.  entitled  "Oontr<H  of  Haz- 
ardous Polluting  Substances"  (Rept.  No. 
92-86);  and 

8.  Res.  ill.  A  resolution  to  pay  a  grat\Uty 
to  Florence  H.  Loudermllk. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  tunendments. 

S.  Res.  46.  A  resolution  to  authorize  a  study 
of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy  (Rept.  No. 
92-87);  and 

8.  Res.  105.  A  resolution  Increasing  the 
limit  of  expenditures  for  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  (Rept.  No. 
92-88). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMnTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU  26.  1971,  the  following 
favorable  executive  report  of  a  nomina- 
tion was  submitted: 
On  April  29. 1971: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Charles  R.  Rlchey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  s 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  26,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 


naUons,  which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
onHTift^  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  567)  making 
certain  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

'  The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  4355(a) ,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Hull,  of  Missouri,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U  S  Military  Academy,  to  fiU  the  vacancy 
thereon,  vice  Mr.  Natcher,  excused. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.B.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2598.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to 
be  used  In  law  enforcement  In  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

H.R.2600.  An  act  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  disability; 

H.R.  2894.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America; 

HR.  5066.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act; 

H.R.  6674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriations authorization  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse; 

H.R.  6765.  An  act  to  extend  for  six  months 
the  time  for  filing  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
H.R.  6105.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Veterans  Association; 
and 

HR.  6444.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per 
centum  Incresiee  In  annuities. 


to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. ^^ 

HJl.  2186.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  6444.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent Increase  In  anntiltles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  umounoed  that  the 
Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  567)  making 
certain  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  rigned  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  Saiate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  executive  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


ferred  to  the  Committees  on  Commerce. 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  Finance 
with  instructions  that  the  bill,  after 
being  reported  first  from  one  of  these 
three  comjnlttees,  would  commwice  the 
running  of  a  45 -day  period  in  which  the 
remaining  two  committees  must  report 
their  recommendations,  if  any. 

The  Committee  cm  Commerce  will  re- 
port S.  382  this  Friday.  To  facilitate  the 
deliberations  in  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration and  Finance  Committees,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  version  of 
S.  382,  as  amended  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Finance  and  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration with  instructions  that  it  be 
reported  back  within  45  dajrs. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UJ3.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  assistant  legislative  clei*  read  the 
nomination  of  Charles  R.  Rlchey,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  a  U.8.  district  judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  Mr.  Rlchey  very  well  for  quite  a 
period  of  years.  He  is  an  extremely  able 
lawyer,  very  well  qualified,  and  will  be 
an  adommaat  to  this  court. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OP  THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28,  1971,  S.  382  was  simultane- 
ously referred  to  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce, Rnance,  and  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration under  instructions.  The  Con- 
GREssioMAL  RECORD  Clearly  reflects  this 
action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  Proceedings  of  January  28,  1971. 
be  corrected  to  reflect  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  S.  382. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  correction  of  the  Jour- 
nal will  be  made  as  requested. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  tities  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  5066.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

HJl.  2598.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs 
to  be  used  In  law  enforcement  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H.R.  2600.  An  act  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  disability; 

HR.  2894.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America; 

HJl.  5765.  An  act  to  extend  for  6  months 
the  time  for  filing  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

HR.  6105.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Veterans  Association; 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OP  S.  382  TO  COMMTT- 
TEES   ON   RULES   AND   ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AND  FINANCE 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28,  1971,  S.  382,  the  "Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,"  was  re- 


VIETNAM  WAR  RESHAPING  DRUG 
TRADE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  April  28, 
1971,  entitled  "Viet  War  Reshapes  Drug 
Trade." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Viet  Wab  Reshapes  Dbug  Trade 

SAIGON.— Vietnam's  long,  agonizing  war  has 
had  an  unexpected  Bide  effect  that  is  entirely 
unrelated  to  the  conflict.  It  has  significantly 
altered  the  pattern  of  the  worid's  Ullclt  nar- 
cotics trade.  ^    ^      , 

Prompted  by  the  addition  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  stationed  In 
Vietnam  before  the  troop  withdrawals  began, 
the  Vietnamese  marltet  has  become  so 
lucrative  that  time-honored  traditional 
smuggling  routes  have  been  altered. 

This  Is  to  keep  an  ever-Increasing  stream 
of  <9lum,  morphine,  heroin,  marijuaiia,  and 
the  newer  chemical  drugs— LSD,  amphet- 
amines and  barbiturates— flowing  into  South 

Vietnam.  ^.  . 

Opium  and  Its  derivatives— morphine  and 
heroin— have  been  traditionally  smuggled 
from  the  remote  reaches  of  north  Thai- 
land Laos,  and  Burma's  Shan  states  south- 
ward to  Bangkok.  From  there  It  Is  shipped 
to  Hong  Kong  or  carried  overland  to  Penang 
or  Singapore,  and  from  these  ports  Is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Far  Bast,  Southeast 
Asia,  Australia,  and  the  U.S.  West  Coast. 

Now  a  large  slice  of  this  supply  Is  being 
diverted  from  Bangkok  to  South  Vietnam 
resulting  in  minor  but  noticeable  "shortages 
of  the  narcotics  In  other  Asian  ports, 

Saigon  Itself  has  become  a  distribution 
center- not  only  for  Vietnam— but  for  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 
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April  29,  1971 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OP  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  alk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
78,  S.  860. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tbe 
bill  will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  M 
follows:  ' 

8.  860.  relating  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  thai* 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  after  line  12,  strike  oiit 
the  following : 

E»ob  loan  shall  bear  Interest  (exolualve  oi 
{H-emlum  ehargea  for  Insurance  and  Mrrfee 
ch^xgee.  If  any)  at  a  rate  p«  annum  tbat 
la  not  leee  than  the  arerage  yield  on  coai- 
parable  marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  ae  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  lotm,  adjuated  to  the 
nearest  one>elghth  of  1  per  oentum.  which 
rate  ehall  be  detenulned  by  the  Seorstary  kA 
the  Treasury  upon  request.  Premium  ehargea 
for  the  Insurance  and  guarantee  of  loans 
shall  be  established  at  rates  which  will  be 
adequate  to  cover  expenses  and  probal^le 
losses  related  to  the  loan  guarantee  program. 

On  page  3,  line  13,  strike  the  word 
"fund"; 

On  page  II.  in  line  23.  strike  ojut 
"claims."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"claims  covered  by  either  chapter  1  or 
chapter  2  of  this  title,"; 

On  page  12,  after  "claims"  Insert  "co«r- 
ered  by  either  chapter  1  or  chapter  2"; 

On  page  13,  in  line  15,  strike  out  the 
word  "chapter"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"title":  I 

On  pa«e  15,  line  19,  strike  "(b)"  akd 
insert  "(b),":  strike  out  "and";  at  tbe 
beginning  of  line  21  insert  "(d);  and 
(e).";  I 

On  page  16,  after  line  11,  strike  dut 
the  foUowing: 

(c)  If.  with  respect  to  any  article,  the 
President  determines  that  the  underlying 
econoimlc  factors  affecting  the  production 
and  trade  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  ?a- 
dflc  Islands  has  changed  so  that  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraph  (a)  results,  or  threat- 
ens to  result,  In  substantial  Injury  to  (he 
competitive  trade  of  any  contracting  pafty 
to  the  Oensral  Agreesnent  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  he  ahall.  by  proclamation,  suspetul. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  the  application  of  para- 
graph (a)  with  respect  to  such  article  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  he  spedflea  in  sitch 
proclamation. 

And  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

°'(c)  If,  with  respect  to  any  article,  ihe 
President  determines  that  the  underlying 
economic  factors  affecting  the  production 
and  trade  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  has  changed  so  that  the 
application  of  paragraph  (a)  resulta,  or 
threatens  to  reault,  in  substantial  injury 
to  the  competltlTe  trade  of  any  oontrwBt- 
ing  party  to  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Ttaffls 
and  Trade,  he  may,  by  proclamation,  sus- 
pend, m  whole  or  In  part,  the  application 
of  paragraph  (a)  with  respect  to  such  ar- 
ticle for  such  period  or  periods  as  he  8p«cl- 
fles  In  such  proclamation. 

<d)  Paragraph  (a)  shall  not  apply  «llth 
respect   to   textUe   articles   dasslfled   under 


schedule  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
Unltert  SUtes,  except:  (1)  thoee  arUclee 
classified  under  Items  300.10  through  300.60. 
304,04,  304.10,  304.12,  304.14,  304.20,  304.22, 
30444.  306.00  through  307.40,  308.10,  309.60 
throucb  309.75.  360.0S  through  360.15,  361.44, 
and  390.10  throvigh  390.60,  Inclusive  of  such 
schedules;  and  (2)  articles  cut,  sewn,  and 
otherwise  fabricated  by  hand  In  cottages  of 
the  cottage  industry  and  certified  to  be  na- 
tive handicraft  Items  by  a  local  govern- 
ment official  In  the  Trust  Territory. 

(e)  Any  duty-free  treatment  proclaimed 
pursxiant  to  paragraph  (a)  shall,  for  purposes 
of  title  in  (tariff  adjustment  and  other  ad- 
justment assistance)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  XSS.O.  1901  to  1991),  be 
treated  as  a  concession  granted  under  a  trade 
agreement.; 

On  page  17.  line  23.  strike  out  "(d)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)"; 

On  page  18.  line  5.  after  "TITLE  V—" 
Insert  'NATIONALS  AND";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

S.  860 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 
TTTLB    I— ECONOMIC    DKYKLOPMENT    OF 

TRUST    TERRITORY    OF    THE    PACIFIC 

ISLANDS 

mc.lOl,  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  there  Is  authoriswd  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  payment  to  the  government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  a  grant  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
an  amoxuit  which  when  added  to  the  devel- 
opment fund  eatabllshed  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  August  22,  1964  (78  Stat.  601) , 
as  augmented  by  subsequent  Federal  grants, 
wUl  create  a  total  fund  of  $5,000,000,  which 
shall  thereafter  be  known  as  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory Economic  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Sec.  102.  The  grant  authorized  by  section 

101  shall  be  made  only  after  the  government 
of  the  TroBt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  grant,  and  the 
plan  has  been  a^jroved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
plan  ahall  provide  among  other  things  few  a 
revolving  fund  to  make  loans  or  to  guarantee 
loans  to  private  enterprise.  The  term  of  any 
loan  made  pursuant  to  the  plan  shall  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years. 

Sxc.  103.  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall 
be  made  under  this  title  to  any  appUcant 
who  does  not  satisfy  the  territorial  admin- 
istering agency  that  financing  Is  otherwise 
unavailable  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. No  l0€ui  or  lo€ui  guarantee  shall  ex- 
ceed (1)  the  amout  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  repaid,  (2)  the  minimum 
amount  neceestuy  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  or  26  per  centum  of  the  fimds 
a^roprlated  pursuant  to  section  101.  No 
loan  guarantee  shall  guarantee  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  outstanding  amount  of 
any  loan,  and  the  reserves  maintained  to 
guarantee  the  loan  shall  not  be  lees  than  26 
per  centum  of  the  guarantee. 

Sec.  104.  The  plan  provided  for  In  section 

102  ahall  set  forth  such  fiscal  contrcH  and  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assture  proper  disbursement,  repajrment,  and 
accounting  for  such  funds. 

Ssc.  106.  The  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  oo  the  administration  of  this 
tlUe. 

S«c.  106.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shaU  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
relevant  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records 
of  the  government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 


Tm£  n— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CERTAIN 
INHABITANTS   OF   THE   TRUST  TERRI- 
TORT  OF  THE  PACOTO  ISLANDS 
CHAPTCB   1. — Ex  OEATIA  CONTUISUTIONS 

Ssc.  201.  The  Congress  recognizes  and 
declares  that — 

( 1 )  certain  Mlcrcmeetan  inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  now 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary", pxirsu&nt  to  the  Act  of  Jime  30,  ISM 
(68  Stat.  330),  as  amended  (48  U.S.C.  1681). 
suffered  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  military  occupation 
thereafter; 

(2)  the  United  States,  while  not  liable  for 
wartime  damages  suffered  by  the  Microoe- 
sians,  has  reeponslbiUty  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Mlcronesian  people  as  the  Administering  Au- 
thority of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

(3)  the  Oovemments  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  agreed  to  contribute  ex 
gratia  the  equivalent  of  $10,000,000  to  the 
Mlcronesian  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Terrl- 
Uxj  at  the  Pacific  Islands,  each  Government 
contributing  the  equivalent  of  $5,000,000, 
Japan's  contribution  to  take  the  form  of 
products  and  services;  and 

(4)  payment  of  these  ex  gratia  contribu- 
tions to  certain  Mlcronesian  inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  settlement  of  postwar  claims,  will  meet 
a  longstanding  Microneelan  grievance  and 
will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Mlcronesian 
people. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  and  paid  Into  a  Mlcro- 
nesian Special  Fund  the  sum  of  $5,000,000, 
which  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1964,  as  amended. 

(b)  Funds  approximating  $6,000,000  ap- 
propriated to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  for  supplies  or  capital  improve- 
ments in  accordance  with  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1964,  as  amended,  shall  be 
paid  into  a  Mlcronealan  Special  Fund  as  the 
products  of  Japan  and  the  services  of  the 
Japanese  people  In  the  amount  of  one  billion 
eight  hundred  million  yen  (currently  com- 
puted at  $6,000,000)  are  providsd  by  Japan 
pursuant  to  article  I  of  the  "Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ji4>an",  signed  April  18,  1969.  These  funds, 
together  with  the  tvan  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  Mlcronesian  Spe- 
cial Fund. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Mlcronesian  Special  Commission,  hereinaf- 
ter referred  to  as  the  "Commission",  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  Mlcronesian  in- 
habitants who  are  entitled  to  ex  gratia  con- 
tributions from  the  Mlcronesian  Special 
Fund.  The  Commission  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission,  one  of  whom  he  shall  des- 
ignate as  Chairman.  Two  members  shall  be 
selected  from  a  list  of  Mlcronesian  citizens 
nominated  by  the  Congress  of  Mlcronesls, 
Any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original 
appointment.  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission. No  Commissioner  shall  hold  other 
public  office  or  engage  In  any  other  em- 
ployment during  the  period  of  his  service  on 
the  Commission,  except  as  an  employee  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
(b)  The  mwnbers  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  and  allowances  as  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  by  applies- 
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tlon  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  ap- 
ply to  oflloera  and  employees  of  the  Trust 
l^rrltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  in  no 
event  shall  tiavsllng  and  other  expenses  tn- 
curT«d  in  oonnecUon  with  thslr  dutlea  as 
members,  or  a  per  diem  allowance  m  Ueu 
tbmeof,  exceed  that  prescribed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  67  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  shall  expire  at  the  time  fixed  in 
sube*ction  (e)  for  oc»npletlng  the  work  of 
the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Oommlssion  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  and  allowances  of  such 
officers,  attorneys,  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
its  proper  functioning,  which  employees  shaU 
be  In  addition  to  thoee  who  may  be  assigned 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  to  assist  the  Commls- 
jion  m  carrying  out  its  functioiu.  The  com- 
pensation and  allowances  of  employees  i^- 
potnted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
within  the  nilea  and  regulations  which  apply 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  In  no  event  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  allowances  prescribed 
In  subchapter  1  of  chapter  67  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission, with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, may  make  such  expenditures  as  may 
be  reasonably  necess.<U7  to  carry  out  Its 
proper  functioning.  Officers  and  employees  of 
any  other  Department  or  agency  of  the  Gk>v- 
emment  of  the  United  States  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  be  assigned  to  assist 
the  Conamlsslon  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions. The  Commission  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  utilize,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  the  facilities  and 
servicee  of  such  department  or  agency  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  carrying  out  Its  functions.  As  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and,  in  any  event,  within 
three  months  of  its  appointment,  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  public  notice  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  of  the  time 
when,  and  the  limit  of  time  within  which, 
claims  may  be  filed,  which  notice  shall  be 
given  in  such  manner  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  final  date 
for  the  filing  of  claims  shall  not  be  more 
than  one  year  after  the  appointment  of  the 
full  membership  of  the  Commission.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  necessary  to  transact  business:  Pro- 
vided  further,  That  an  affirmative  vote  of  at 
least  three  members  shall  be  required  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
for  the  final  adjudication  of  any  claim. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  complete  Its 
work  as  expeditioxisly  as  possible  and  In  any 
event  not  later  than  three  years  after  the  ex- 

iptratlan  of  the  time  for  filing  claims  imder 

'this  title. 

Sic.  204.  (a)  The  Coounlsslon  shall  have 
authority  to  receive,  examine,  adjudicate, 
and  render  final  decisions.  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  International  law,  with 
respect  to  claims  of  the  Microneelan  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
lalands  who  suffered  loss  of  life,  physical 
Injury,  and  property  damage  directly  result- 
ing from  the  hoetilities  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  the  United  States  be- 


tween December  7.  IMl.  and  the  datea  the 
varioius  idands  at  Micronesia  were  aaeuved 
by  United  SUtes  Anned  Faroes. 

(b)  A  "Mlcronesian  Inhabitant  of  ths  Tnwt 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  Is  deflnad 
for  the  purposes  of  tills  title  as  a  penan 
who — 

(1)  became  a  dtlzen  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory or  the  Pacific  Islands  on  July  18,  1947, 
and  who  remains  a  citizen  as  of  the  date  of 
filing  a  claim;  or 

(2)  If  then  living,  would  hare  been  eligi- 
ble for  Mtlaenahlp  on  Jtdy  18.  1947;  or 

(3)  u  the  successor,  heir,  or  assign  of  a 
person  eligible  under  subsection  (I)  or  (3) 
and  «^o  Is  a  dtlaen  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  of  the  date  of  filing 
a  claim. 

(c)  When  all  claims  have  been  adjudi- 
cated, the  Commission  shall  certify  them  to 
the  Secretary  for  payment  from  the  Mlcro- 
Qsslan  Special  Fund  as  provided  in  this  aee- 
tlon,  sxoept  that  as  to  claims  based  <m  death 
up  to  $1,000  ShaU  be  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  paid  Immediately  upon  adjudica- 
tion. 

(d)  No  later  than  six  months  after  Its 
organization,  and  annually  tha«after,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  report,  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  Houss 
of  Representatives  concerning  its  operations 
under  this  title.  The  Commission  shall,  upon 
completing  its  work,  certify  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  toi- 
lowing: 

(1)  a  list  of  all  claims  aUowed,  In  whole 
or  In  part,  together  with  the  amount  of  each 
claim  and  the  amount  allowed  thereon; 

(2)  a  list  of  all  claims  disallowed; 

(3)  a  copy  of  the  decision  rendered  in  each 
case. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  funds  remain  In  the 
Mlcronesian  Special  Fund  after  all  allow- 
able and  adjudicated  claims  are  paid,  such 
remaining  funds  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  Mlcronesian  Special  Fund  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  for  appropriation  by  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  for  the  weUare  of  the  people 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
In  the  event  that  the  allowable  and  adjudi- 
cated claims  exceed  a  toUI  of  $10,000,000. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  pro  rata  payments. 

(f )  No  payment  shall  be  made  on  an  award 
of  the  Commission  unless  the  claimant  shall 
first  execute  a  fiUl  release  to  the  United 
States  and  Japan  In  re^)ect  to  any  alleged 
liabiUty  of  the  United  States  or  Japan,  or 
both,  arising  before  the  dates  of  the  secvir- 
ing  of  the  various  Islands  of  Micronesia  by 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  206.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  operation  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  and  the  FtMwign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  206.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  for  the  payment  of  the  ex  gratia 
funds  authorized  by  this  chapter  was  nego- 
tiated by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  personnel  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Commission  will  be 
available  to  assist  the  people  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  flUng  aU 
claims  covered  by  either  chapter  1  or  chap- 
ter 2  of  this  title,  no  remuneration  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any 
claimant,  or  any  association  of  claimants, 
in  connection  with  any  claim  or  claims  cov- 
ered by  either  chapter  1  or  chapter  3  shall 
exceed,  in  total,  1  per  centum  of  the  amotint 
paid  on  such  claim  or  claims,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Fees  already  paid 
for  such  services  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amounts  authorized  by  this  title.  Any  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary  shall  be  unlawful  and 


void.  Whoever,  In  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, demands  or  reoelves.  on  account  of 
services  so  rendered,  any  remuneration  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  permitted  by  this 
section  ShaU  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and. 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  twalve  months,  or  both. 

CHARXB  a. — PosTwaa  CLAixa 

Sac.  207.  Hi  order  to  promote  and  maintain 
friendly  relations  by  the  settlement  of 
meritorious  postwar  claims,  the  Mlcronesian 
Special  Oommlssloo  eatabllahed  by  aectlon 
203  is  authorized  to  consider,  ascertain,  ad- 
just, and  detenalne  all  claims  by  Mlcronesian 
inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  against  the 
United  States  <x  the  government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  account  of 
damage  to  or  loss  or  destruction  of  private 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  or  personal 
Injury  or  death.  Including  claims  for  a  tak- 
ing or  for  use  or  retention  of  property  where 
no  payments  or  Inadequate  paymenU  have 
been  made  therefor,  when  such  damage,  loss, 
destruction,  or  injury  was  caused  by  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard,  or  individual  members  thereof, 
or  military  personnel  or  United  States  Gov- 
ernment civilian  employees,  or  employees  of 
the  trust  territory  government  acting  within 
the  scope  of  their  employment:  Provided, 
That  no  claim  shall  be  considered  by  the 
Commission  unless  It  is  presented  in  writing 
within  the  tUne  provided  In  section  203(d) 
and  the  accident  cr  Incident  out  of  which 
the  claim  arose  occurred  prior  to  July  1, 1981. 
within  the  Islands  which  now  comprise  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
within  an  area  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
or  incident :  Provided  further.  That  any  such 
settlement  made  by  the  Commission  and  any 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive for  all  purposes,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

Sec  208.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000,  which  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954,  as 
amended,  and  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  the  claims  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 207. 

Sec.  309.  Any  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  which  remain  after 
the  settlement  of  claims  jnder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
TITLE  m — FREE  ENTRY  OF  CITIZENS  OF 

THE   TRUST    TERRITORT    OF   THE   PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS 

Sac.  801.  The  Act  of  June  27.  1963  (66  Stat. 
163),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  title  II  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  393: 

"SBC.  293.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
title,  except  for  sections  313(a),  (37),  (28). 
and  (39),  316.  and  341(a)  (1).  (6).  and  (7) 
shall  be  ctmstrued  to  limit,  restrict,  deny,  or 
affect  the  coming  Into  or  departure  from  the 
United  States  of  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Island  who  presents  a 
valid  Identity  certificate  Issued  by  the  High 
Commissioner  of  such  territory:  Provided. 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  give  or  to  confer  upon  any 
such  citizen  any  other  privileges,  rights, 
benefits,  exemptions,  or  Immunities  under 
this  Act,  which  are  not  otherwise  specifically 
granted  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  High  Commissioner  of  the  trust 
territory  shall  Issue  an  Identity  permit,  upon 
request,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  be 
may  prescribe,  to  any  citizen  of  such  terri- 
tory who  resided  in  the  territory  on  July  18, 
1947,  including  a  citizen  temporarily  absent 
from  the  Islands  on  that  date,  and  to  any 
citizen  of  such  territory  who  was  subse- 
quently bom  or  naturalized  there.  If  after 
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that  date  or  after  hla  birth  or  naturallzatloiA 
he  continued  to  reside  In  the  trust  terrltort 
or  m  the  trntted  Statea.  its  terrttorles  or  pes- 
seeaionB,  and  has  taken  no  afBrmatlve  step* 
to  acquire  foreign  nationality. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  cornea  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  provlslona  of  this  sect- 
tlon  shall,  upon  completion  of  the  residency 
and  phyaleal  presence  requirements  of  seoH 
tlon  816(a)  of  this  Aot,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Stataa 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  ctf 
such  coming,  for  the  purpose  of  petitlonlnjs 
for  naturalization." 

TTTLK  IV— TARIFF  SCHBDUUS  RELATW£ 
TO  THE  TRUST  TKBRITORY  OF  THB 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

^c.  401.  fa)  The  general  headnotes  of  tl 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United   States    (1 
use.  1302)   are  amended  by  adding  at  tqe 
end  thereof  the  foHorcrlng  new  headnote: 

"13.  Treatment  ot  Trust  TiRRrroRT  (te 
THi  PACinc  Islands  .4s  Instjuib  Possissio^. 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b), 
(c).  (d).  and  (e).  the  Trust  Territory  of  tqe 
Pacific  Islands  shall,  for  purposes  of  the»e 
schedules,  be  treated  as  an  Insular  possession 
of  the  united  States.  , 

"(b)  Paragraph  (a)  shall  not  apply  wloh 
respect  to  fishery  products  processed  In  tl^e 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  fropi 
fish  or  fish  products  landed  In  the  trust  ter- 
ritory xxnder  conditions  which  wo\ild  precluie 
such  landings  In  ports  of  the  United  States 
xinder  subsection  (a)  of  section  4311  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  251!) . 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a4y 
vessel  saUlng  under  the  flag  of  the  trxist  ter- 
ritory and  manned  by  a  crew  two-thirds  pf 
which  are  naUonals  of  the  United  States  {^ 
defined  In  section  101(a)  (22)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  8  U.S.C.  IICI 
(a)  (22) )  or  citizens  of  the  trust  territdty 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  forelgn-fl^g 
vessel.  I 

"(c)  If.  with  respect  to  any  article,  tfce 
President  determines  that  the  underlyHig 
economic  factors  affecUng  the  product!«)n 
and  trade  of  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  I*- 
clflc  Islands  has  changed  so  that  the  appllob- 
tlon  of  paragraph  (a)  results,  or  threatens  to 
re«tdt.  In  substantial  Injury  to  the  competi- 
tive trade  of  any  contracting  party  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  he 
may,  by  proclamation,  suspend.  In  whole  «r 
In  part,  the  application  of  paragraph  (k) 
with  respect  to  such  article  for  such  pert  -' 
or  periods  as  he  specifies  In  such  proc 
matlon. 

"(d)  Paragraph  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  textUe  articles  classified  under 
schedule  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  l^e 
United  States,  except:  (1)  those  articles  clas- 
sified under  Items  300.10  through  300.60, 
304.04,  304.10,  304.12,  304.14,  304.20,  304.fc2, 
304.44.  306.00  through  307.40,  308.10,  309160 
through  309.75,  360.06  through  360.15,  36144, 
and  390.10  through  390.60.  Inclusive,  of  svKh 
schedules;  and  (2)  articles  cut,  sewn,  apd 
otherwise  fabricated  by  hand  In  cottagesj  of 
the  cottage  Industry  and  certified  to  be  ma- 
tlve  handicraft  Items  by  a  local  government 
official  m  the  Trust  Territory. 

"(e)  Any  duty-free  treatment  proclalnied 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  shall,  for  purposes 
of  title  m  (tariff  adjtistment  and  other  Ad- 
justment assistance)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  US.C.  1901  to  1991),  I  be 
treated  as  a  concession  granted  under  a  trtde 
agreement." 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  ku- 
thorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  headnote." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption after  the  date  of  the  enactmen|  of 
this  title. 


TTTLK  V— NATIONAU8  AltD  C1TIZSNSOF 

TRUST   TEBRTTORT   OF    THE    PACIFIC 

ISLANDS  SERVINO  W  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.  501.  Section  3253(c)  of  title  10.  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8  3253(c).  Army:  persons  not  qualified 

"In  time  of  peaee,  no  person  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  original  enlistment  In. the  Army 
unless  be  (1)  Is  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  under  the 
appUcabie  provisions  of  chapter  12  of  title  8, 

(3)  is  a  oatlooal  of  the  United  States,  or  (4) 
Is  a  cltlaen  of  the  Truat  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  presents  a  valid  Identity 
certificate  Issued  by  the  High  Commissioner 
of  such  trust  territory." 

Sec.  602.  Section  8263 (o)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  8263  (c) .  Air  Force :  persons  not  qualified 

"In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  original  enlistment  in  the  Air 
Force  unless  he  (1)  Is  a  cltieen  of  the  United 
States,  (2)  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  under 
the  applicable  provlBlons  of  chapter  12  of 
title  8.  (3)  Is  a  national  of  the  United  States, 
or  (4)  Is  a  cltleen  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  presents  a  valid 
identity  certificate  Issued  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  such  trust  territory." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  3.  860.  relating  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
represents  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  effort  to  design  legislation  nec- 
essary to  resolve  several  longstanding 
problems  in  the  territory. 

In  1968,  Senators  Metcalf  and  Moss 
and  I  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
the  territory,  and  upon  our  return  to 
Washington  drafted  several  bills  to 
meet  the  pressing  economic  and  social 
needs  of  the  Micronesian  people. 

The  trust  territory  is  comprised  of  2,- 
100  islands  in  the  western  Pacific,  These 
islands  were,  up  until  World  War  II, 
under  the  administration  of  Japan 
through  a  League  of  Nations  mandate. 
The  islands  were  captured  during  World 
War  n,  and  in  1947  the  United  States 
became  the  administering  authority 
under  a  trusteeship  agreement  with  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
For  some  25  years  it  has  been  our  re- 
sponsibility to  improve  the  economic, 
political,  educational,  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  100,000  people  who  Inhabit 
Micronesia.  Until  very  recent  years  we 
have  not  done  as  much  as  we  could  to 
provide  an  adequate  infrastructure  of 
capital  improvements,  schools,  and  other 
necessities  for  that  community.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  S.  860  to  meet  some  addition- 
al unmet  needs  through  omnibus  legis- 
lation. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  up  to  $5  million  for  an 
economic  development  loan  fund.  At  the 
present  time  a  loan  fund  exists  and  ap- 
proximately $1  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  it,  but  the  fund  is  exhausted. 
If  the  economy  of  Micronesia  is  to  be- 
come viable,  there  must  be  seed  money 
provided  with  which  to  develop  it.  There 
is  virtually  no  private  capital  from  sav- 
ings or  private  sources  within  the  ter- 
ritory, nor  are  the  prospects  good  for 
obtaining  outside  capital. 

Under  the  bill,  there  would  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  paid  to  the  trust  territory  govern- 


ment not  to  exceed  $5  million.  Before 
these  funds  are  made  available  to  the  ter- 
ritory, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
approve  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds, 
including  the  policies  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  the  territory.  This  would 
be  done  through  a  program  of  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  to  promote  private  in- 
dustry and  private  enterprise.  This  would 
be  a  revolving  loan  fund  operation,  and 
the  legislation  provides  the  duration  of 
such  loans  and  requires  the  payment  of 
interest  at  rates  that  would  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  fimd. 

Economic  resources  in  Micronesia  are 
not  extensive,  but  there  are  opportunities 
for  development  in  agriculture,  fishing, 
construction,  and  particularly  in  tour- 
ism. This  provision  of  S.  860  will  provide 
what  Micronesia  patently  needs  most— a 
mechanism  to  help  establish  a  sound 
economy,  which  in  turn  will  expand  the 
tax  base  and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for 
Federal  grant  fimds  upon  which  the  ter- 
ritory is  now  almost  completely  depend- 
ent. 

Another  problem  which  has  not  been 
faced  concerns  the  settlement  of  war- 
time claims  and  postwar  claims  of  the 
Micronesian  people.  As  is  well  known, 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  territory,  such 
as  Saipan  and  Peleliu,  were  virtually  dev- 
astated    during     the     Second     World 
War.  The  Micronesians  lost  their  homes, 
possessions,  and  many  lost  their  lives  as 
innocent  victims  of  war.  For  many  years 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and    Japan    have   been   negotiating   a 
means  whereby  the  claims  of  the  Mi- 
cronesians could  be  paid,  and  on  April 
18,  1969,  a  formal  agreement  was  signed 
by  which  the  two  nations  agreed  to  make 
an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  the  people 
of  Micronesia  in  the  amount  ol  $10  mil- 
lion. Title  II  of  S.  860  implements  the 
executive  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  and  authorizes  the  ad- 
judication of  wartime  claims  and,  in  ad- 
dition, those  claims  arising  during  the 
post  secure  period  from  actions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  established  a  Microne- 
sian special  commission  responsible  for 
determining  the  validity  of  claims,  and 
there  is  estabUshed  a  Micronesian  spe- 
cial fund.  . 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropnation 
of  $5  miUion  to  be  paid  into  this  fund 
by  the  United  States  as  its  share.  As  the 
products  of  Japan  and  the  services  of 
the  Japanese  people,  for  an  aggregate 
value  of  $5  milUon,  are  made  available 
to  the  government  of  the  trast  territory, 
the  equivalent  of  such  products  and  serv- 
ices to  the  extent  of  $5  million  wUl  be 
transferred  from  funds  regularly  appro- 
priated to  the  trust  territory  into  the 
Micronesia  special  fund.  Thus  there  wiU 
be  a  total  of  $10  million  available  for  the 
settlement  of  wartime  claims. 

The  Special  Commission  which  will 
adjudicate  the  claims  will  consist  of  five 
membei-s — two  of  whom  will  be  Micro- 
nesians— and  will  be  imder  the  control 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  All  of  the  claims 
must  be  filed  within  1  year  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
thereafter  there  will  be  a  3-year  period 
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during  which  the  Commission  will  com- 
plete its  task.  If  aU  of  the  claims  exceed 
$10  million  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
win  prorate  payments,  and  If  there  are 
any  funds  remaining  after  all  the  war 
claims  are  paid  the  balance  will  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  appropriation 
by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  also  authorizes  the 
Micronesian  Special  Commission  to  con- 
sider, adjudicate,  and  make  paymMits  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  Micronesians 
making  claims  against  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  damage  to  or  loss  or  de- 
struction of  private  property,  and  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  of  Inhabitants 
resulting  from  acts  of  members  of  the 
UJB.  Armed  Forces.  These  are  claims  that 
arose  between  the  date  of  securing  the 
Islands  and  July  1.  1951.  A  total  of  $20 
million  is  authorized  for  making  pay- 
ments ofl  this  category  of  claims,  which 
we  are  advised.  Is  adequate  to  meet  the 
claims  that  may  be  filed. 

Title  HI  of  8.  860  amends  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  permit 
citiaens  of  Micronesia  to  enter  the  United 
States  freely  without  regard  to  Uie  quota 
and  visa  provisions  now  applicable  to 
them.  For  nearly  20  years  it  has  been 
necessary  to  regulate  both  the  entry  of 
persons  into  the  Trust  Territory  and  the 
departure  from  that  area  of  its  citizens. 
Until  1963  even  the  entry  of  U.S.  citizens 
into  the  territory  was  restricted.  It  is 
time  that  these  barriers  were  removed 
and  the  people  of  Micronesia  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  enter  this  coimtry  in 
order  to  attend  our  schools  and  to  receive 
training  and  skills  that  are  essential  for 
the  development  of  their  economy.  There 
are  only  100,000  people  in  the  entire  ter- 
ritory, and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
great  number  of  these  persons  will  come 
to  the  United  States  except  as  short- 
term  visitors. 

Title  IV  of  S.  860  amends  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  by  adding 
a  new  general  headnote  which  extends  to 
articles  entering  oo  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  from  the  trust  territory  the 
duty-free  treatment  now  accorded  arti- 
cles oomlng  from  the  U.S.  insular  posses- 
sion— Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  As  administering  author- 
ity under  the  trusteeship,  the  United 
Statee  has  an  obligation  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  trust  territory. 
Providing  duty-free  entry  in  the  U.8. 
market  of  articles  grown,  produced,  or 
manufactured  in  the  trust  territory  is 
consistent  with  and  supports  existing 
programs  to  promote  the  economic  ad- 
vancement and  self-sufficiency  of  the 
Micronesians.  Exceptions  to  the  duty- 
free treatment  have  been  made  in  order 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial operations  in  the  trust  territory 
which  might  prove  detrimentol  to  the 
overall  Interesrts  of  American  industry 
and  commerce  or  which  might  abridge 
our  obligations  as  a  contracting  party  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  title  IV  excludes 
from  the  duty-free  treatment  fish  or  fish 
products  processed  in  the  trust  territory 
but  landed  in  the  trust  territory  from 
vessels  which  are  not  sailing  under  the 


flag  of  the  trust  territory  and  two-thirds 
manned  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  or  citizens  of  the  trust  territory. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recognizes  that  the  ocean  and  its 
living  resources  represent  an  Important 
potential  source  of  income  to  Micronesia 
and  that  fiishing  and  fish  processing 
should  be  given  a  high  priority  In  the 
economic  development  of  these  Islands. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  limita- 
tions of  this  paragraph  and  the  relief 
from  injurious  imports  provided  by  para- 
graph (e)  assure  that  such  an  economic 
development  program  would  not  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  U.S.  fishing  and  fish 
canning  industries  nor  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  fishing  operations  which 
would  enable  another  nation  to  reap  the 
major  benefits  from  these  efforts  or  to 
circumvent  U.S.  tariff  treatment  which 
would  otherwise  apply  to  that  naticm. 

Paragraph  (c)  (A  title  IV,  by  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  suspend  duty-free 
treatment  with  respect  to  any  article, 
would  preclude  the  need  for  enactment 
of  special  legislation  whenever  the  un- 
derlying economic  factors  affecting  pro- 
duction and  trade  of  the  trust  territory 
change  as  a  result  of  the  duty-free  treat- 
ment and  cause  substantial  injury  to 
the  competitive  trade  of  any  contracting 
parties.  This  provision  is  consistent  with 
an  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  other  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  as  embodied  in  a  waiver  obtained 
by  the  United  States  in  1948.  As  orig- 
inally written,  the  bill  would  have  re- 
quired the  President  to  take  action  un- 
der such  circumstances.  To  provide 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  this  provision,  the 
committee  amended  the  provision  to 
make  Presidential  action  discretionary 
rather  than  mandatory. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  title  IV  excludes  from 
duty-free  treatment  textile  articles 
other  than  native  handicraft  items,  raw 
fibers,  certain  rugs,  scrap  cordage,  and 
rags.  This  paragraph  recognizes  the  spe- 
cial problem  of  textile  imports.  The  ad- 
ministration has  strongly  supported  en- 
actment of  import  quota  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  Granting  duty- 
free treatment  to  all  textiles  would  con- 
flict with  that  policy.  Extending  the 
duty-free  treatment  would  create  a  loop- 
hole through  which  foreign-made  tex- 
tiles, with  a  minimum  of  processing  in 
Micronesia,  could  avoid  the  tariff  or 
other  import  restrictions.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  paragraph  (d)  recognizes 
the  economic  needs  of  Micronesia  by 
permitting  duty-free  access  in  the 
United  States  market  for  those  handi- 
craft products  for  which  Micronesia  Is 
interested  in  expanding  sales.  This  pro- 
vision was  added  by  the  committee  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  the  views  of  executive 
branch  agencies. 

Paragraph  (e)  of  title  IV  assures  that 
in  the  event  duty-free  shipments  from 
Micronesia  cause  or  threaten  to  injure 
any  domestic  industry,  firm,  or  group  of 
workers,  the  same  remedies  as  those 
available  under  title  ni  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act — tariff  adjustment  and 
other  adjustment  assistance — will  apply. 
Under  the  procedures  of  that  act,  peti- 
tioners msiy  request  tariff  adjustment 
and  other  adjustment  assistance.  Pol- 


lowing  a  thorough  Tariff  Commission 
investigation  and  a  finding  that  in- 
creased imports  are  the  major  cause  of 
serious  injury  to  an  industry,  or  threat 
thereof,  relief  would  be  made  available 
by  imposition  of  a  duty  or  other  restric- 
tion. In  the  case  Of  injured  firms,  relief 
would  be  in  the  form  of  technical,  finan- 
cial, or  tax  assistance.  In  the  case  of  un- 
employed or  imderemployed  workers, 
relief  would  be  in  the  form  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  job  retraining,  and 
relocation.  Thus,  for  purposes  of  these 
import  relief  provisions,  duty-free  ship- 
ments from  Micronesia  would  be  treated 
the  same  as  imtx)rts  subject  to  reduced 
duties  under  the  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram. This  provision  also  was  added  to 
the  bill  following  receipt  of  the  views  of 
executive  branch  agencies. 

Title  V  amends  two  sections  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  those 
persons  who  are  nationals  of  the  United 
States  or  citizens  of  the  territory  ac- 
ceptable for  enlistment  in  the  Army  or 
the  Air  Force.  Under  present  law,  en- 
listments In  these  two  branches  of  the 
service  are  limited  to  persons  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Enlistment 
in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  is  not  so  restricted. 

As  a  practical  matter,  many  Micro- 
nesians, as  well  as  nationals  from  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  are  presently  serving  in  the 
Navy  and  with  the  Marines,  and  the 
amendment  in  title  V  would  simply  per- 
mit individuals  from  Samoa  and  the 
trust  territory  to  enlist  in  these  addi- 
tional armed  services  if  they  wish  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  certain  excerpts 
from  committee  report  No.  92-76,  giving 
further  explanation  of  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  S.  860. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGBOTTMD 

The  Islands  which  form  the  trust  territory 
lie  In  three  major  archipelagoes  to  the  north 
of  the  Eqiiator  In  the  western  Pacific.  The 
land  area  totals  less  than  700  square  miles, 
but  It  Is  scattered  over  almost  3  million 
sqtiare  miles  of  op«i  ocean.  About  97  of  the 
more  than  2.000  Islands  are  inhabited;  they 
range  from  low-lying  coral  atolls  to  high 
Islands  of  volcanic  origin.  The  Marianas  Is- 
lands, which  stretch  to  the  north  of  Guam, 
and  the  western  Caroline  Islands,  are  typl- 
caUy  high  Islands,  although  ooral  atolls,  such 
as  Ullthl,  do  occur.  The  eastern  Caroline 
Islands  are  slmlllarly  a  mlxtiire  of  high  U- 
lands  and  coral  atolls.  The  Marshals  are  en- 
tirely low  coral  atolls,  tisually  a  loose  string 
of  narrow  sandy  Islands  surrounding  a 
lagoon. 

These  islands  were  governed  between  World 
War  I  and  V^Torld  War  n  by  the  Japanese  as 
a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  Converted  into 
military  bases  by  the  Japanese,  they  were 
captured  by  aUled  forces  during  World  War 
II  and  placed  under  Navy  military  govern- 
ment. Japanese  colonists  and  military  per- 
sonnel were  returned  to  their  homeland  after 
the  war  and  In  July  1947  the  United  States 
placed  the  former  mandate  under  the  newly 
established  United  Nations  trusteeship  sys- 
tern.  In  recognition  of  the  defense  value  of 
these  Islands,  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  relating  to  strategic  areas 
were  brought  into  play,  and  the  trusteeship 
agreement  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Secxulty  CouncU.  Under  the 
trusteeship  agreement,  the  United  States  has 
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'ondert&ken  to  promot«  the  educational,  ad- 
dal,  politlc»l,  and  eoonomlc  development  df 
the  people  of  the  terrttory.  I 

Administrative  reeponalbUlty  wae  flrat 
vested  by  the  President  In  the  Navy  but  was 
tranaferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlc^ 
on  July  1,  1951.  In  1963.  administrative  re^ 
aponslblllty  for  the  northern  Mariana  Islantfc 
was  reassigned  to  the  Navy,  and  the  dual  ad- 
ministration continued  until  July  1.  1961. 
On  that  date  the  Marianas  were  returned  to 
Interior  supervision,  and  the  heedquartejs 
of  the  trurt  territory  government  were  moved 
to  Salpan  as  provisional  capital  of  the  terrt- 
tory. 

US.  authority  Is  vested  In  a  High  Com- 
missioner, who  U  appointed  by  the  President . 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie 
Senate.  The  High  Ciommlaaloner'B  leglalatl^ 
authority  was  granted  to  the  Congreaa  ql 
Micronesia  on  the  day  of  lt«  flrat  seealon  lb 
1966.  but  the  High  Commlsaloner  retains  vetp 
power  over  measures  passed  by  the  Congre^ 
of  Micronesia. 

Six  administrative  districts,  whlcd 
roughly  conform  to  geographic  and  ethnic 
divisions,  have  been  established  and  have 
formed  basic  elements  In  American  adminis- 
tration of  the  area.  _^ 

During  the  period  of  July  1,  1861,  throuOT 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  more  than  $200 
million  has  been  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  administration 
of  the  area,  including  capital  improvement*. 
(This  total  is  exclusive  of  funds  appropn- 
ated  to  the  Navy  for  the  northern  Mariana 
Islands  during  the  years  1965-62.)  For  fl3c41 
years  1962  through  1962  the  annual  aj^r^ 
prUUon  ranged  from  »4.271,000  to  a  him 
of  t6.304.000  in  fiscal  year  1962.  These  funqa 
were  within  the  $7  6  million  authorization 
approved  in  1954,  and  provided  minimal  bask; 
services  to  a  people  who  were  largely  on  a 
subsistence  ecoDomy. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  87-541  in  19^ 
Increased  the  Federal  approprtatlon  authoe- 
laatlon  for  the  trust  territory  from  $7.5  flo 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $17<B 
million  thereafter. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  90-16  In  19fl7 
further  Increased  authorization  for  the  teB- 
rltory  from  $17.6  to  $25  mllUcm  for  flscil 
year  1967  and  to  $39  million  for  fiscal  yea<s 
1968  and  1969.  The  act  of  October  21,  1948 
(Public  Law  90-617)  resulted  In  additional 
Increases  to  $50  million  for  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971. 

By  Public  Law  91-578  enacted  In  1970,  Con- 
gress again  Increased  authorizations  for  tqe 
Territory  to  a  level  of  $80  million  for  eac^ 
of  the  13lscal  years  1971,  1972  and  1973,  1^ 
order  to  provide  essential  funds  to  better 
discharge  the  responsibilities  assumed  bp 
the  United  States  for  this  Pacific  area. 

KKB> 

While  grant  funds  to  the  Trust  Territory 
have  risen  steadily  In  recent  years,  the  fa<Jt 
remains  that  many  other  needs  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  desires  of  its  citizens  have  goqe 
unmet.  It  is  the  Intent  of  3.  860  to  provide 
additional  tools  to  aid  the  territory  in  Uq- 
provlng  its  economy  and  the  welfare  of  its 
Inhabitants  through  several  devices,  includ- 
ing the  settlement  of  longstanding  claims 
arising  from  the  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMITNT 

In  February  1967.  a  comprehensive 
nomlc  study  of  the  trust  territory,  prepared 
by  the  internationally  known  economic  con- 
sulting firm  of  Robert  Nathan  Associates,  was 
submitted  to  the  EUgh  Commissioner.  This 
study  shows  that  economic  resources  of  ttte 
trust  territory  are  limited,  yet  with  suiubje 
guidance  and  assistance  the  potentials  thqt 
exist  can  be  developed.  At  the  present  time 
most  of  the  population  is  In  a  subslstenoe 
economy.  However,  at  least  In  the  dlstriat 
centers  and  on  Ebeye  in  the  Marshall  Island 
district,  this  pattern  is  changing  and  there  Is 


ecq- 


a  significant  movement  into  a  limited  cash 
economy. 

During  January  1966,  Senator  Burdlck, 
chairman  of  the  Territories  Subcommittee, 
along  with  Senators  Metcalf  and  Moss,  made 
an  inspection  through  Micronesia.  Aside  from 
a  new  fish  freezing  plant  in  the  Palau  dis- 
trict, a  large  cattle  ranching  enterprise  on 
Tlnlan  and  a  new  first-rate  tourist  hotel  on 
Saipan,  both  in  the  Mariana  district,  the  sub- 
committee found  almost  no  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  territory.  For  the  most  part, 
the  people  of  Mlcroneala  rely  on  a  subsistence 
agricultural  and  fishing  economy,  or  on  gov- 
ernment Input  for  cash.  Economic  resources 
In  Mlcroneala  are  not  large,  however,  oppor- 
tunities for  development  do  exist  in  agricul- 
ture, fishing,  construction,  wholesale  and  re- 
tall  trade  and  services,  tourism  and  travel, 
and  air  and  sea  transportation.  These  possl- 
blllues  can  only  be  realized  If  capital  is  made 
available  with  which  to  develop  them. 

The  economic  consultants  have  pointed  out 
that  local  private  capital  from  savings  or 
from  present  private  or  governmental  bor- 
rowing cannot  meet  the  total  needs.  Nor  are 
prospects  of  obtaining  outside  capital  invest- 
ment good,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
political  future  of  Micronesia. 

SecUon  3  of  Public  Law  86-487  granted  ap- 
proximately $366,000,  which  represented  the 
balance  In  an  existing  revolving  fund,  for 
loans  to  private  trading  companies  in  the 
Trust  Territory,  to  the  government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  "for  use  as  a  development 
f\md  within  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Is^jmds."  This  fund  has  been  augmented  by 
appropriations  until  it  has  reached  a  current 
capitalization  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  increase  the 
fund  to  $5,000,000  and  to  provide  useful 
gu  idelines  for  basic  lending  policies. 

Title  I  of  8.  860  will  provide  what  Micro- 
nesia patently  needs  most — an  economic 
mechanism  to  help  develop  a  viable  economy. 
The  bill  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  paid  to  the 
government  of  the  trust  territory  for  the 
purposes  oT  the  act,  not  to  exceed  $6  million. 
Prior  to  the  time  the  authorized  funds  are 
made  available  to  the  territory,  a  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  funds  Is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  approved  by  him.  It  must  set 
forth  the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  promoting  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  territory  through  a  program  of 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  promote  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  private  industry,  and 
make  provision  for  a  revolving  fund  for  such 
purposes. 

The  term  of  any  loan  made  under  this  title 
would  not  exceed  25  years,  and  the  maxlmvmi 
term  Is  not  to  be  granted  except  In  cases 
Involving  projects  requiring  substantial  con- 
struction of  buildings,  et  cetera.  Otherwise, 
the  duration  of  loans  should  range  from  a 
period  of  15  to  26  years,  as  Is  presently  re- 
quired by  the  act  governing  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  All  loans  would  require 
payment  of  interest  at  rates  that  would  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  the  fund. 

Section  108  provides  that  no  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  shall  be  made  under  this  act  to 
any  applicant  who  does  not  satisfy  the  agency 
administering  the  plan  that  financing  Is 
otherwise  not  available  on  reasonable  terms. 
This  section  also  makes  clear  that  the  maxi- 
mum participation  in  the  funds  made  avail- 
able, with  respect  to  all  loans,  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  that  degree  of  participation  that  is 
prudent,  but  In  no  event  shall  more  than  26 
percent  of  the  funds  actually  appropriated 
be  devoted  to  any  single  project;  with  respect 
to  loan  guarantees,  to  a  guarantee  of  90  per- 
cent of  any  loan.  A  further  provision  with  re- 
spect to  loan  guarantees  requires  that  the 
reserves  maintained  for  the  guarantee  shall 
not  be  less  than  28  i>ercent  oT  the  guaran- 
tee. 

Section  104  requires  that  the  plan  pro- 
vided for  In  section  102  shall  contain  such 


fiscal  and  accounting  procedures  as  will  as- 
sure proper  disbursement  and  repayment  of 
all  loans. 

Sections  106  and  106  require  that  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  administration  of  the 
title,  and  authorlae  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  audit  the  agency, 
or  agencies,  administering  the  loan  program. 

COKTRIBTrnONS  TO  CXBTAIN   MICBOKX8IANS 

Title  II  contains  two  chapters.  Under 
Chapter  1  there  U  established  a  five-member 
MlcronesUn  Special  Oommlaalon  to  adjudi- 
cate claims  of  Microneslan  Inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territory  resulting  from  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Oovemments  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  during  World  War  II.  It 
will  establish  also  a  Microneslan  Special 
Fund,  and  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$5  million  to  be  paid  Into  this  Fund  by  the 
United  States  as  Its  share  of  the  Fund.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
create  and  manage  the  Fund  and  shall  pay 
such  merltorioxis  claims  as  are  adjudicated  by 
the  Microneslan  Special  Commission  to  the 
defined  Microneslan  Inhabitants  of  th«  Ttvat 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Section  202  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $6  million  to  be  paid  into  a  "Microneslan 
Special  Fund,"  which  sum  Is  separate  from 
funds  appropriated  and  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation on  appropriations  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1964,  as  amend- 
ed. As  the  products  of  Japan  and  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Japanese  people,  having  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  1.8  billion  yen,  are  made 
available  to  the  government  of  the  trust 
territory,  the  cash  equivalent  of  such  prod- 
ucts and  services  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately $5  mUllon  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  funds  regularly  appropriated  to  the  trust 
territory  for  supplies  or  capital  Improvements 
to  the  Microneslan  Special  Fund.  These 
funds,  together  with  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  shall  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  exgratla  contributions  In  the  Micro- 
neslan Special  Fund. 

Section  203  establishes  a  Microneslan  Spe- 
cial Commission  to  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, such  Commission  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.  The 
five  members  shall  be  appointed.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission,  who  shall  designate  one 
member  as  chairman.  Two  of  the  members 
shall  be  selected  from  a  list  of  Microneslan 
citizens  nominated  by  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia. Other  subsections  of  section  203 
provide  for  the  fixing  of  compensation  and 
allowances  of  the  members  and  for  the  ap- 
potutment,  compensation,  and  allowances  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  the  Commission  may 
reasonably  reqiUre  for  Its  proper  function- 
ing, and  authcwlze  the  promulgation  of  nec- 
essary rules  and  regulations  and  set  final 
dates  of  filing  claims  (not  more  than  1  year 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Commission) 
The  Commission  shall  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and  shall  conclude  its  af- 
fairs no  later  than  3  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  for  filing  claims. 

Section  204  gives  the  (Commission  author- 
ity to  receive  and  adjudicate  claims  of  the 
Microneslan  inhabitants  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory who  suffered  loss  of  life,  physical  in- 
Jury,  and  loss  of  or  damage  to  personal 
property  directly  resulting  from  the  hoetlU- 
tlee  between  the  Oovemments  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  between  December  7,  1941, 
and  the  dates  of  the  securing  of  the  various 
Ulands  of  Micronesia  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Six  months  after  Its  organization,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  concerning  Its  oper- 
ations, and  upon  completion  of  its  work  it 
shall  certify  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement   Commission,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress  a  list 
of  all  claims  allowed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
together  with  the  amount  of  each  claim  and 
the  amount  awarded  thereon;  a  list  of  all 
claims  disallowed;  and  a  copy  of  the  deci- 
sion rendered  In  each  case. 

In  the  event  funds  remain  In  the  special 
fund  after  all  war  claims  are  paid,  such 
balance  shall  be  paid  Into  the  treasury  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  tor 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory. If  all  adjudicated  claims  exceed  $10 
million,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
necessary  proration  and  make  payments  ac- 
ooidlngly.  Settlement  of  the  claims  shall  be 
by  a  full  release  to  the  United  States  and 
Japan  In  respect  to  the  UablUty  of  either  or 

both. 

Section  206  authorizes  the  iq)propriatlon 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
operation  and  administrative  expenditures  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Ccmimlsslon 
and  the  Microneslan  Special   Commission. 

Section  206  as  amended  Imposes  a  limita- 
tion upon  attorney's  fees  which  is  i^jpUcable 
to  both  wartime  and  postwar  claims. 

Chapter  2  of  Title  II  authorizes  the  Micro- 
neslan Special  CJommlaslon  to  oonslder,  ascer- 
tain, adjust,  determine,  and  make  payments, 
where  accepted  by  the  claimant  In  full  sat- 
isfaction of  final  settlement  of  all  the  claims 
of  Microneslan  inhabitants  against  the 
United  States  arising  as  a  reeult  of  damage 
to  or  lose  or  destruction  of  private  property, 
both  real  and  personal  or  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  luliabltants  of  the  Trxist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  a  result  of  acta 
by  members  of  the  U.S.  armed  swrlces,  em- 
ployees of  the  U.8.  Government  Including 
employees  of  the  trust  territory,  who  were 
acting  In  their  official  capacities.  The  claims 
to  be  considered  by  the  Microneslan  Special 
(Commission  miist  be  presented  In  writing 
within  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  Only  those  claims  that  aroso  prior  to 
July  1.  1951,  will  be  considered  by  the 
Commission. 

Any  settlements  made  by  the  Oommlsslon 
and  any  payments  made  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  resiilt  of  those  settlements  shaU  be  final 
and  conclxislve  and  not  subject  to  review. 

Section  208  of  title  H  authorizes  the  ap- 
proprtatlon of  $20  million  for  use  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
on  claims  adjudicated  by  the  Microneslan 
Special  Commission  for  poetsectire  damages. 
Section  209  of  title  U  provides  that  any 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  Chap- 
ter 2  which  remain  unexpended  after  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  provided  for  under  Chap- 
ter 2  shall  be  rettimed  to  the  Treasury  at 
the  united  States. 

coMMrrm  comment 
The  committee  has  been  advised  by  the  In- 
terior Department  that  the  amounts  set  forth 
in  Chapter  2  of  this  title  are  believed  ade- 
quate to  adjvist  known  claims  outstanding. 
Further,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  clear 
that  the  Special  Commission  shaU  only  con- 
sider the  valuation  placed  on  these  claims  as 
the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  Its 
loss  or  destruction.  The  payment  of  Interest 
on  awards  Is  not  authorized. 

IMMICBATION 

Title  m  of  S.  860  amends  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  free  entry  of 
citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  Into  the  United  States.  It  adds  a  new 
section,  section  293,  to  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act,  as  amended  (66  Stat.  163) 
which  will  permit  citizens  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Padflc  Islands  to  enter  the 
United  States  freely,  without  regard  to  the 
quota  and  visa  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act — which  are  now  ap- 
plicable to  them — and  subject  only  to  those 
sections  of  that  Act  providing  for  the  exclu- 
sion and  removal  of  subversives. 

This  title  does  not  extend  to  Tniat  Terri- 


tory citizens  the  privileges  of  counting  resl- 
danoy  in  the  territory  toward  the  residency 
requlrenMiyts  for  naturalization.  It  does  pro- 
vide, however,  that  any  person  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States  pursuant  to  its  pro- 
visions, and  subsequently  residing  in  the 
United  SUtes,  will  be  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  naturali- 
zation. The  title  specifically  provides  that 
nothing  contained  In  the  new  section  added 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  ahall 
be  construed  to  give  or  to  confer  upon  citi- 
zens of  the  territory  any  other  privileges, 
rights,  benefits,  exemptions,  or  immiuilties 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  are  not  otherwise  specifically  granted 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  because  of  the 
state  of  development  which  existed  in  the 
Trtist  Territory  following  World  War  n.  It  was 
necessary  to  regulate  both  the  entry  of  per- 
sons into  the  Trust  Terrttory  and  the  depar- 
ture from  the  area  of  Its  citizens.  Up  \mtu 
mid- 1963,  even  the  entry  of  United  States 
citizens  Into  the  Teirritory  was  restricted. 
These  restrictions  no  longer  exist. 

Title  in  would  remove  the  requirement  for 
obtaining  a  student  visa  and  the  attendant 
reetrictions  presently  applicable  to  Trust 
Territory  students,  thus  permitting  any  Tnj»t 
Terrttory  student  to  attend  the  school  of  hU 
choice.  If  he  Is  otherwise  qualified,  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty.  It  would  also  permit 
students  lacking  adequate  funds  greater  free- 
dom In  seeking  gainful  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  their  education.  Fur- 
ther, removal  of  these  rectrtctloiu  will  gMatly 
facUlUte  entry  of  MloronecUDS  Into  the 
United  Statee  to  obtain  training  In  skills  so 
vital  to  the  economic  derelopmant  at  the 
teiTltory. 

The  United  States,  as  the  administering 
Nation,  has  opened  the  Tnist  Territory  to 
Americans,  and  In  the  interest  of  comity 
It  Is  believed  we  likewise  should  open  the 
United  States  to  the  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Terrttory.  By  reaaon  of  education,  financial 
status,  and  social  customs.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  great  nimitber  of  these  persons 
would  come  to  the  United  States  except  as 
short-term  visitors  or  students. 

TAKOT 

Title  IV  of  S.  860  as  amended  amends  the 
general  headnotee  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  states  to  treat  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  an  Insular  pos- 
session of  the  United  Statee  for  the  purposes 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Schedules  with 
certain  exceptions.  For  example,  an  exception 
is  made  as  to  fishery  products  processed  in 
the  Trust  Territory  from  fish  or  fish  products 
landed  In  the  Trust  Territory  by  forelgn-fiag 
vessels.  Any  vessel  sailing  under  the  flag  of 
the  Trust  Territory  and  manned  by  a  crew 
two-thirds  of  which  are  nationals  of  the 
United  States  or  citizens  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  forelgn- 
fiag  vessel. 

The  Committee  has  adopted  several 
amendments  recommended  by  the  DefMU-t- 
ment  of  Commerce.  As  amended,  title  IV  ooa- 
talns  safegiiards  against  the  possible  devel- 
opment of  trade  with  the  Trust  Territory 
that  might  be  harmful  to  American  Industry. 
The  Department  of  (Commerce  has  pointed 
out  that  in  recent  years  duty  free  entry  of 
articles  such  as  buttons,  watches  and  watch 
movements,  and  shower-proofed  wool  fabrics 
from  Insular  posseesioos  has  created  serious 
import  competition  to  U.S.  producers,  and 
has  necessitated  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion restricting  the  entry  of  these  items. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  administrative 
means  of  dealing  with  such  problems  In  the 
Trust  Territory  should  they  occur,  language 
has  been  included  In  the  bill  providing  that 
any  duty  free  treatment  afforded  the  Trust 
Territory  shall,  for  purposes  of  title  m  (tariff 
adjustment  and  other  adjustment  assist- 
ance)   of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1943 


(19  UJS.C.  sections  1901  to  lt9I)  be  treated 
as  a  concession  granted  under  a  trade  agree- 
ment. 

Another  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Commerce  Department  and  adopted  by  the 
Committee  wo\ild  preclude  the  duty  free  en- 
try of  foreign-made  textiles  from  the  Trust 
Territory  into  the  United  States. 

A  final  amendment  recommended  by  Com- 
merce and  incorporated  into  title  IV  (head- 
note  13(c) )  makes  that  headnote  conform  to 
the  language  of  the  waiver  In  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  regard 
to  tariff  treatment  of  the  Trust  Terrttory. 
Rather  than  "require"  the  Prealdeat  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  free  privilege  In  whole  or  tn 
part  when  he  determines  that  production 
and  trade  of  the  Trust  Territory  threatens  to 
result,  or  results.  In  substantial  ixxjury  to  the 
competitive  trade  of  any  contracting  party,  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
he  Is  "authorized"  to  make  such  suspension. 

United  States  Development  pckllcy  In  ths 
Trust  Territory  has  been  to  encourage  ICcro- 
nesians  to  wtabllsh  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial enterprises.  Some  such  enterprises  have 
been  established  but  there  U  no  large-scale 
industrial  activity.  However,  potential  exists 
for  the  upgrading  of  the  Microneslan  econ- 
omy In  the  development  of  tourist-related 
enterprises,  marine  resource  processing  and 
marketing  facilities,  handicraft  and  the 
coptm  Industry.  Trade  preferenoe  for  tbe 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  could 
make  an  important  contribution  In  devel- 
oping the  economy  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  the  area. 

VOLTTNTAaT  SZRVICB  IN  U.S.  ARMT  AND  AH  lOBCX 

TlUe  V  of  S.  860  allows  citizens  of  tbe 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  serve 
In  two  additional  armed  services. 

Title  V  amends  sections  3253(c)  and  8363 
(c)  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
those  persons  who  are  nationals  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  who  are  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accept- 
able for  enlistment  in  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  of  the  United  Statee. 

Under  existing  law,  enlistment  in  the 
Army  and  In  the  Air  Force  In  peace  time  Is 
limited  to  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  Statee,  or  who  are  aliens  who  have 
been  UwfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  Statee 
for  permanent  residence.  Enlistment  in  the 
Navy  (including  the  Marine  Oorpe)  U  not 
restricted  In  this  manner  (see  10  U.S.C. 
5532).  Similarly,  enlistment  in  the  (X>ast 
Guard  is  not  restricted  (see  14  U.S.C.  851). 

As  a  practical  matter  many  Mlcroneslans 
and  American  Scunoans  are  presently  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  (Corps.  En- 
actment of  Title  V  would  permit  theee  peo- 
ple to  volunteer  In  two  additional  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  If  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

A  formal  request  to  allow  the  citizens  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  was  made  by  the  Eighteenth  Saipan 
Legislature  in  Its  Resolution  No.  18-3-66  of 
January  28, 1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  8.  860  was  passed. 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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NOTICE  OP  CONSIDERATION 
OP  A  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  f^r 

the  information  of  the  Senate,  around'  1 
o'clock  p.m.  today,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  Calendar  No.  74,  S.  646,  a  bill  to 
create  a  limited  copyright  In  souftd 
recordings.       ^ 

FARM  VEHICLE  DRIVER 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tho6e 
of  us  in  the  Congress  representing  States 
with  large  agrlctilture  Interests  have 
been  receiving  hxmdreds  and  thousands 
of  letters  opposing  motor  carrier  safety 
regAilations  for  farm  vehicle  operators. 
This  group  has  been  historically  ex- 
empted. The  new  regulations,  if  9p- 
proved,  would  require  that  every  farmer, 
member  of  his  family,  or  employee  driv- 
ing trucks  in  interstate  commerce  wo\^d 
have  to  be  21  years  of  age  and  meet,  a 
number  of  other  requirements.  I  Aid 
it  difBcult  to  imderstand  why  tfais  groUP 
is  being  brought  under  these  regiilatloas. 
It  would  plac«  a  great  financial  burden 
on  the  small  fanners  and  ranchers. 
Traditionally,  farmers  have  depended 
upon  family  members  and  yoxmg  peoi^le 
hired  to  drive  farm  vehicles.  It  m\ist 
remembered  that  these  yoimg  people 
raised  with  the  proper  respect  for 
operation  and  use  of  these  vehicles, 
fact.  I  think  the  safety  record  is  quite 
high  in  this  sirea.  At  a  time  when  we  ^e 
attempting  to  place  additional  respon- 
sibilities on  our  young  people,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  workinglin 
the  opposit*  direction.  | 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  on  this  matter 
and  I  ask  that  my  letter  by  printed  In 
the  RxcoRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  Re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withdut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  «he 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Nation  are 
faced  with  some  extremely  difBcult  prob- 
lems today.  The  agricultural  econoQiy 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion and  yet  the  Department  of  Trai^s- 
portation  wants  to  place  some  additloiial 
burdens  on  these  people.  I  understand 
that  some  of  the  farm  groups  are  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  compromise  in 
this  matter,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  De- 
partment will,  at  the  least,  agree  to  tm 
exemption  for  lightweight  farm  vehlclles. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  can- 
sent  to  have  an  editorial  from  the  Park 
County  News  of  April  14,  1971,  prinfed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco|io, 
as  follows: 


t.  Qhe 
in  are 


Anothsb  Pknaltt  ro«  Fakmzrs 

American  ranctaen  uul  farmsrs  Ukely  ^1 
g«t  "ellpped"  again,  will  bave  to  pay  man, 
go  througli  a  lot  more  "re<l  tapa"  and  ao|ne 
will  be  prohibited  from  driving  their  opn 
trucks,  regiilatlona,  effective  July  1,  1971  of 
the  U.8.  Department  of  Transportation's  t>e- 
partment  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  indicate. 

The  Enterprise  Is  lndebt«d  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Frame  of  Wllsall  for  calling  this  to  4ur 
attention.  Stiffening  state  driver  license  reg- 
ulations make  sense,  but  to  add  these  new 


Uncle  Sam  regulations  hardly  makes  sense 
at  a  time  when  Agriculture  and  Ranching  are 
finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  make 
ends  meet. 

The  new  regulations  include :  Drivers  must 
be  at  least  21;  must  carry  a  medical  certifi- 
cate evidencing  tfaey  meet  prescribed  physical 
requirements;  must  pass  a  road  test;  must 
take  a  federal  safety  rule  test;  farmers  or 
ranchers  m\ist  see  that  employees'  records  of 
accidents,  requirements  are  on  file  at  all 
times. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau,  National 
Orange  and  other  farm  organizations  have 
proteeted,  but  there  needs  to  be  a  "grass  roots 
movement"'  to  protest,  via  the  Ck^ngresslonal 
delegations,  for  relief  from  such  stupidity. 

The  Farm  Bureau  terms  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations "Unwarranted"  on  the  basis  of  the 
safety  record  of  farmer-drivers,  citing  actu- 
arial data  of  the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Insurers  that  the  conount  of  bodily 
Injury  claims  paid  per  farm  truck  policy  Is 
about  one-third  the  amount  paid  per  policy 
for  all  non-fleet  trucks. 

Before  the  Federal  Bureaucracy  bangs  an- 
other noose  around  your  neck  to  hamstring 
fanners  and  ranchers  It  Is  up  to  them  to  fight. 
Write  a  letter  or  send  a  copy  of  this  to  Sena- 
tors Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf  and 
Congressmen  Dick  Shoup  and  John  Melcher 
in  Washington.  Do  It  today.  Dont  wish  you 
had  protested  after  it  is  too  late. 

ExHiBrr  1 

April  29.  1971. 
Hon.  John  Volpk. 

Secretary,    Department    of    TTansportation, 
WathingUm,  B.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  SBcarrAST:  In  recent  weeks  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  fwTn- 
ers,  ranchers  and  other  citizens  In  Montana 
protesting  the  new  driver  qualifications  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  regulations,  as  I  understand 
them,  would  bring  farm  vehicles  under  the 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  and  would 
require  that  a  farmer,  members  of  his  fam- 
ily or  employee  driving  a  truck  In  Interstate 
conmierce  would  have  to  be  21  years  of  age 
and  have  met  a  number  of  other  require- 
ments. 

The  adoption  of  this  rule  would  place  an 
extreme  hardship  on  many  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  a  State  like  Montana.  As  you 
know,  many  farm  families  have  relied  upon 
their  sons  for  help  after  they  had  met  the 
State  driving  qualifications.  To  bring  farm 
vehicles  under  the  Federal  regulations  would 
make  it  very  difficult  and  would  place  addi- 
tional financial  burdens  on  this  small  type 
of  operation. 

It  seems  strange  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
lowering  the  voting  age  and  giving  adult 
privileges  to  young  people  at  the  age  of  18, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  woiild 
turn  around  and  Impose  this  2i-year-old  re- 
striction. I  am  not  aware  of  any  statistics 
indicating  that  young  drivers  of  farm  ve- 
hicles are  any  more  irresponsible  than  their 
elders.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  yoxing 
people  living  on  farms  and  ranches  are 
brought  up  with  proper  knowledge  and  re- 
spect for  the  equipment. 

I  am  Informed  that,  because  of  the  volume 
of  complaints  brought  about  by  the  proposed 
regulations,  an  effort  is  imderway  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  between  the  De- 
ptirtment  and  representative  farm  groups.  I 
support  this  effort  and  believe  that  there 
alhould  be  an  exemption  at  the  least,  for 
lightweight  farm  vehicles.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  of  my  State  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  compete  economically  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
add  these  additional  burdens. 

I  support  efforts  to  Impose  reasonable 
driver  qualifications  in  the  Interests  of  safety, 
but  I  feel  that.  In  this  Instance,  it  is  un- 
called for  and  merely  an  extension  of  zeal- 
ous,   bureaucratic    procedures.    Your    inter- 


cession with  the  Bureau   of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  would  be  most  appreciated. 
With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiKS  Mamsfbld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  completely  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  trying  to  break  down  established 
and  needed  patterns  in  the  development 
of  the  farm  economy.  I  use  the  word  "de- 
velopment" advisedly  because  our  farm 
economy  and  our  farm  population  is  de- 
creasing. The  trend  is  toward  the  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
at  that  ix)int? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  on  the 
statement  he  has  Just  made.  I  concur 
ful^  with  him  in  that  regard. 

When  it  was  called  to  my  attention 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  was 
about  to  make  some  drastic  regulations 
in  this  regard,  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  protesting  and  asked  him 
to  reconsider  the  regulations  that  he 
proposed  to  issue. 

As  the  able  majority  leader  knows, 
most  farm  vehicles  are  used  on  the  farms 
and  are  not  used  on  paved  roads  of  any 
kind.  If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
applies  regulations  to  members  of  farm 
families  that  drive  their  trucks  inciden- 
tally on  interstate  highways,  it  will  do 
irreparable  damage  to  the  agriculture  of 
this  Nation. 


AMTRAK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  coin- 
cldentally  with  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  to  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  on  drivers 
of  farm  vehicles,  there  has  come  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  the 
question  of  Railpax,  which  takes  away 
from  the  State  of  Montana  the  main 
passenger  line,  which  is  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  also  the  main  short  line 
running  from  Butte,  Mont.,  down  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  through  southern 
Idaho. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  which  I  understand  is  in  ses- 
sion today,  will  report  a  resolution  seek- 
ing to  imdo  what  Railpax  or  Amtrak  as 
It  is  now  called;  is  stipposed  to  do  on 
May  1,  this  coming  Saturday. 

If  that  resolution  is  reported,  it  is 
my  intention,  if  I  can  get  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  call  up  that 
resolution  for  Immediate  consideration 
because  time  is  wasting. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  a  great  personal 
regard  and  affection  for  Mr.  John  Volpe, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  but  hav- 
ing this  matter  of  farm  vehicle  driver 
qualification  and  Railpax  affecting  the 
State  of  Montana  coming  out  of  that 
department  gives  me  cause  for  grave 
concern. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  far  as  Amtrak  is  con- 
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cemed,  I  can  only  say  at  this  time  that 
I  fear  that  postponement  would  not  re- 
sult in  improvement  of  the  economic  sit- 
uation of  the  railroads  over  the  next  6 
months  and  that  likely  their  condition 
will  only  worsen. 

I  suspect  that  the  only  way  to  save 
the  railroad  passenger  service  at  all  Is 
to  begin  with  Railpax  and  the  Amtrak 
which  tave  already  been  signed  rather 
than  to  *  ose  everything . 

I  am  from  a  State  in  which  we  par- 
ticularly deplore  the  loss  of  service  to 
Erie,  Johnstown,  Allentown.  York,  Beth- 
lehem, and  other  communities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  effort  to  implement  Rail- 
pax, now  called  Amtrak,  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Montana  is  concerned  should 
be  called  Halftrack.  If  it  does  not  go  into 
operation  on  Saturday,  the  railroads  will 
continue.  However,  If  this  plan  goes  into 
operation  on  Saturday,  it  means  that 
the  State  of  Montana  can  lose  the  service 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  which  covers  85 
percent  of  the  State  and  80  percent  of 
the  population.  We  have  148.000  miles 
In  the  State  of  Montana.  We  need  this 
transportation. 

I  am  getting  a  little  bit  fed  up  with  all 
the  attention  being  paid  to  the  iirban 
centers  and  none  to  the  rural  areas.  We 
are  a  part  of  the  Union  of  the  United 
States,  too.  When  those  railroads  came 
out  they  were  given  land  grants.  Now 
they  have  huge  forest  areas.  They  have 
oil  areas.  One  railroad,  the  NP,  has  a 
vice  president  for  oil. 

They  got  these  possesions  on  the  basis 
of  grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 
They  were  given  to  the  railroads  to  open 
the  West  and  furnish  service  to  the  peo- 
ple. And  if  they  cannot  furnish  service 
to  the  people.  I  say  that  we  should  take 
away  the  land  grants  from  them  and 
return  them  to  the  people  and  use  them 
for  education  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  Cleveland. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Pell)  .  The  3  minutes  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  have  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  3  minutes  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  statement  that 
the  Railpax  was  designed  for  the  indus- 
trial urban  centers  has  not  proven  to  be 
the  case  when  one  thinks  that  the  cities 
in  northern  Ohio,  beginning  at  Toledo 
and  continuing  to  Cleveland  and  Youngs - 
town,  which  contain  more  population 
than  several  Western  States,  have  been 
completely  left  off.  For  a  person  from 
Cleveland  to  avail  himself  of  railroad 
transportation  requires  that  he  travel 
to  Crestline  or  Canton,  where  he  would 
find  a  train  that  would  go  to  Pittsburgh 
and  connect  up  with  others  to  the  east 
or  west. 


I  might  point  out  that  the  city  of  De- 
troit, aiich..  has  access  only  to  the 
West.  He  would  have  abscdutely  no  ac- 
cess to  the  usual  routes  to  the  east. 

I  cannot  believe  they  are  sincere  about 
trying  to  serve  people.  I  realize  there 
will  be  extreme  dlflQculty  in  getting  peo- 
ple to  ride  the  trains.  I  know  there  axe 
many  difficult  situations  involving  the 
cities.  However,  unless  an  effort  is  msule 
to  run  the  trains  where  the  centers  of 
population  are.  then  I  cannot  help  join- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
deploring  a  situation  in  which  people  are 
not  going  to  be  served  by  what  has  been 
for  years  basic  transportation. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  E»resident,  I 
point  out  that  there  is  no  north-south 
line  between  Chicago  and  the  west  coast. 
However,  as  far  as  the  east  coast  and  the 
west  coast  are  concerned,  they  are  well 
taken  care  of.  Those  of  us,  however,  who 
live  in  the  heartland  of  America,  the 
areas  which  produce  the  wealth  of  this 
Nation  so  that  pecvle  can  come  to  the 
urban  areas,  should  not  be  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

The  least  that  can  and  should  be  done 
is  a  6-month  postponement  in  putting 
Amtrak,  as  it  is  now  called.  Into  opera- 
tion. 

The  people  in  the  heartlands  of  Amer- 
ica are  entitled  to  consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate  in  his  plea  that 
some  attention  be  given  to  rural  or  agri- 
cultural areas  in  Government  programs. 
I  applaud,  too,  his  statement  that  his 
great  State  of  Montana  is  part  of  these 
United  States  and  that  it  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
stood  here  on  the  Senate  floor  and  pled — 
along  with  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  our  section  of  the  country — for 
equal  treatment  for  the  people  of  our 
area  and  specifically  for  a  uniform  Fed- 
eral poUcy  on  public  school  desegrega- 
tion. We  have  pled  for  equal  treatment. 
We  have  pled  that  some  consideration 
be  given  to  the  rural  areas  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  deemphasize  some  of  the  at- 
tention that  is  being  given  to  the  large 
cities  and  great  urban  areas  of  our  coim- 
try  imder  Federal  programs. 

I  do  not  say  they  should  not  be  con- 
sidered jointly  and  in  connection  with 
each  other,  but  some  little  consideration 
should  be  given  to  some  areas  of  the 
country  other  than  the  large  urban  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  same  connection, 
my  remarks  today  have  to  do  with  the 
imfairness  and  shortsighted  nature  of 
the  agricultural  program  of  the  admin- 
istration, particularly  as  it  affects  cotton. 


stand  that  a  nomination  was  to  come  up 
at  10  o'clock  this  morning.  Members  of 
the  committee  were  advised  at  9:15.  I 
believe  that  with  respect  to  an  executive 
session  on  legislation,  notice  was  received 
in  less  than  a  timely  manner. 

I  simply  suggest  that  it  would  be  better 
if  the  minority  were  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  well  enough  in  advance 
so  that  they  might  prepare  themselves 
for  the  legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  feel  the  same  way. 
However,  it  becomes  very  difficult  when 
one  is  asked  to  confirm  someone  on  45 
minutes'  notice.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  gentleman  at  all. 


REQUEST  FOR  FURNISHING  EAR- 
LIER INFORMATION  TO  MINOR- 
ITY COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE  INTENTIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  have  indicated  they  would 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  earlier  infor- 
mation on  rather  sudden  actions  of  the 
committee  at  times.  I  am  not  speaking 
critically.  I  was  not  there,  but  I  under- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE   1971   COTTON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  (wi  March 
15  and  16  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion held  hearings  on  major  provisions  of 
the  1971  cotton  program.  These  hearings 
were  held  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  fidl  committee,  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
TALMADGE),  who  Is  making  a  record  as 
an  outstanding  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
who  is  devoted  to  ttie  interests  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  and  who  has 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  since 
coming  to  the  Senate, 

These  hearings  were  held  as  a  means 
of  affording  spokesmen  for  all  segments 
of  the  cotton  industry,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  on  the  impact  of  the  new 
program  as  annoimced  on  December  8. 
1970.  More  specifically  the  views  of  these 
spokesmen  were  sought  with  respect  to 
three  major  areas  of  interest:  First,  the 
income  of  the  producer;  second,  antici- 
pated production;  and  third,  levels  of 
consumption  by  our  domestic  and  export 
customers. 

Individuals  representing  wide-ranging 
viewpoints  testified  at  the  sessions,  and 
it  is  my  feeling  that  the  record  of  these 
proceedings  is  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  overall  industry  at 
the  present  time. 

Now.  based  on  the  record  of  such 
hearings,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations  concerning  what  we  might 
reasonably  anticipate  the  general  con- 
ditions to  be  in  cotton  during  the  1971 
producing  and  marketing  year,  and  also 
concerning  the  general  approach  being 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  I  assure  you  that  this 
Department's  position,  while  completely 
amorphous  a  year  ago,  when  we  were 
attempting  to  draft  a  new  farm  law,  has 
now  begun  to  take  a  very  definite  shape; 
one  that,  in  all  too  many  instances,  can 
■  only  be  characterized  as  rigid  and  in- 
flexible. 
Thus  far  the  USDA  has  exhibited  an 
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almost  complete  unwillingness  to  ad 
mit  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  having 
been  made  in  Its  1971  cotton  program. 

Yet  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
submitted  at  the  hearings  last  month 
might  be  summed  up  with  one  fore- 
warning: Either  cotton  income  will  un- 
dergo a  substantial  reduction  in  1971. 
or  we  are  going  to  lose — and  probably 
lose  Irreparably— valuable,  even  crucial, 
markets  for  our  cotton.  .  ,    .     , 

Therein  Ues  one  of  the  chief  defects  of 
the  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; that  with  an  enforced  scarcity 
of  the  production  of  cotton  we  are  going 
to  lose  our  foreign  markets.  The  Commu- 
nist naUons  are  exporting  more  and  more 
cotton,  and  they  wUl  seize  these  markets 
if  we  do  not  produce  enough  cotton  to 
satisfy  world  demand. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Senate 
might  wonder  what  has  been  the  reaction 
of  those  m  authority  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

At  best  it  has  been  one  of  complete 
complacency ;  at  worst  total  ncmchalance. 

On  March  19.  following  the  hearings 
before  our  subcommittee.  I  wrote  Secre- 
tary Hardin  to  Inquire  what,  if  any,  ac- 
tion the  Department  contemplated  to 
safeguard  farm  income  adequately;  and 
asked  that  certain  of  administrative  de- 
cisions be  reviewed.  Although  this  was 
more  than  4  weeks  ago.  Secretary  Hardin 
haa  neither  responded  to  my  letter  nor 
to  a  similar  request  which  was  directed 
to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Secretary  Hardin's  faUure  to  reply  Is 
somewhat  indicative  of  USDA's  current 
"Why  worry?"  attitude.  Rep-iatedly  dur- 
ing oxu-  hearings  departmental  spokes- 
men blithely  assured  us  that  market 
prices  would  average  above  the  loan  of 
1971,  and  that  farm  Income  would  thus 
be  ad-.^uately  protected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
USDA's  1971  price  support  loan  is  the 
lowest  for  middling  one- inch  cotton  since 
1942.  departmental  spokesmen  confident- 
ly express  the  opinion  that  It  will  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  market  prices. 

Repeatedly  they  have  stressed  the 
point  that  in  1971  market  prices  should 
average  considerably  higher   than  the 

loan. 

What  they  omit  from  that  statement  is 
the  fact  that  if  such  averages  occur.  It 
will  be  the  resiilt  of  an  inadequate  supply 
of  cotton— not  USDA  policy. 

Also  they  provide  no  answer  whatever 
for  one  extremely  important  question:  If 
market  prices  are  expected  to  average  far 
above  the  loan,  then  why  not  place  the 
loan  at  a  higher  level? 

Would  not  this  help  stimulate  pro- 
duction? 

Would  not  this  give  added  production 
incentive  to  producers? 

Would  not  such  a  policy  be  especially 
wise  In  a  period  of  short  supply? 

To  questions  such  as  these  the  De- 
partment has  but  one  response,  and  that 
is  silence. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  situation  In 
this  country  today  has  bec<Mne  qxilte 
serious. 

First,  even  If  there  is  good  weather 
this  year — and  already  major  producing 
areas  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  beset 
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by  drought — the  D.S.  cotton  crop  will  to- 
tal far  short  of  anticipated  demand. 

As  eariy  as  March,  when  its  official 
estimate  of  acreage  to  be  planted  was 
released.  Department  ofQcials  knew  that 
participation  would  most  likely  be  much 
too  low  to  insure  adequate  production. 
Yet  they  refused  to  act. 

That  report  on  intended  acreage  was 
released  at  the  exact  time  our  subcom- 
mittee held  its  hearings  on  administra- 
tion of  the  1971  cotton  program — hear- 
ings at  which  a  substantial  body  of  evi- 
dence was  accumulated.  Had  depart- 
mental of&dals  evaluated  and  examined 
this  material  on  an  objective  basis,  they 
would  certainly  have  learned  that  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  are  being  provided  to- 
tally inadequate  Incentive  to  produ«'e. 

Therein  lies  the  chief  defect  in  the 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  price  support  loan  is  coo  low. 

Farmers  feel  the  new  requirement  on 
net  weight  trading  Is  going  to  cost  them 
money. 

Arguments  for  using  set- aside  acreage 
to  produce  needed  cotton  have  over- 
whelming merit. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  provisions  were 
promulgated  administratively;  each 
could  be  changed.  Certainly  USDA  can- 
not be  blamed  entirely  for  the  present 
unfortimate  situation.  However,  there  is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  USDA  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  problem: 
that  in  effect,  departmental  Inertia 
coupled  with  misguided  thinking  have 
exacerbated  an  already  bad  situation. 

First  the  Department  set  a  loan  level 
at  the  absolute  minimum,  and  in  so 
doing  USDA  has  managed  to  discourage 
people  who  would  otherwise  prefer  to 
produce  cotton.  What  has  happened  is 
that  producers  have  been  discouraged 
and  demoralized  about  the  outlook  for 
cotton  to  the  point  that  they  do  not  even 
want  to  grow  the  crop. 

Actually  the  Department's  own  spokes- 
men do  not  deny  that  more  Incentive 
could  have  been  provided,  that  the  losm 
could  have  been  set  considerably  higher. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  stipulates 
that  the  price -support  loan  for  upland 
cotton  shall  be  90  percent  of  the  world 
price. 

Consider,  now,  the  manner  in  which 
the  1971  loan  wsis  set. 

As  required  by  law,  the  Secretarj'  must 
establish  the  world  price  for  the  past 
2  years  at  major  world  markets  such  as 
Bremen,  Germany;  Liverpool,  England; 
and  Osaka,  Japan.  He  must  then  deduct 
from  the  quotations  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting, storing,  handling,  et  cetera,  our 
cotton  to  those  world  markets.  Once 
these  deductions  have  been  made,  what 
is  left,  in  effect.  Is  the  world  price 
"backed  off'  'to  average  location  such 
as  Lubback,  Memphis,  or  Fresno. 

The  loan  must  be  set  at  90  percent  of 
this  figure. 

Superficially  at  least  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  no  difference  in  the  way  USDA 
made  these  computations  In  1971  than  in 
other  years. 

Of  course,  in  prevloiis  years  it  was  on 
an  estimated  world  price.  For  1971  it 
was  the  actual  world  price  for  the  2  years 
preceding.  It  so  happened  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  always  found 


the  estimated  world  price  was  large 
enough  to  permit  a  loan  of  20  V4  cents, 
and  this  time  set  it  at  the  equivalent 
of  18 Vi  cents. 

However,  on  close  scrutiny  we  find 
that  the  figures  in  1971  were  adjusted  to 
arrive  at  a  present  level,  that  is,  the 
Department  for  the  first  time  in  history 
subtracted  77  points,  or  almost  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent,  as  an  adjustment  for  a 
difference  between  U.S.  grading  stand- 
ards and  those  used  in  foreign  countries. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  yielding 
me  an  additional  5  minutes.  I  shall  con- 
clude In  that  time. 

The  so-called  adjustment  becomes 
stranger  still  when  compared  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  USDA  compensated  farm- 
ers for  converting  from  gross  to  net 
weight  trading.  The  Department  an- 
noimced  that  in  1971  all  price  support 
loans  would  be  made  on  a  net  weight 
basis  which  simply  means  that  farmers 
will  not  be  compensated  for  the  21  poimds 
of  wrapping  on  a  500-poxmd  bale  of  cot- 
ton. In  Its  annoimcement,  USDA  said 
the  1971  loan  had  been  adjusted  upward 
by  80  points,  eight-tenths  of  a  cent,  to 
compensate  for  the  change. 

Is  it  merely  coincidental  that  the 
Department  reduced  the  loan  via  an  ar- 
bitrary 77-point  downward  adjustment, 
and  then  raised  it  by  80  points  for  yet 
another  adjustment?  If  USDA  has,  in 
f£ict,  compensated  the  producer  for  his 
bale  wrapping,  which  cost  $5.77  apiece  on 
a  national  average,  then  according  to  my 
calculations  they  have  given  him  three- 
one- him  dredths  of  a  cent. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  considerable  latitude  in  set- 
ting the  loan.  Administrator  Kenneth 
E.  Frick  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  testified 
before  our  subcommittee  that : 

.  .  .  the  Department  has  the  right  to 
change  It — price  support  loan — or  It  could 
have  set  It  at  some  39  [points]  higher  .  .  . 

On  this  point,  there  was  no  equivo- 
cation. 

However,  there  are  a  great  many  more 
facts  of  a  highly  disturbing  nature  con- 
cerning the  1971  cotton  program. 

For  example,  yesterday  USDA  released 
its  final  tabulation  of  figures  on  the 
program  signup  period  ending  on  April 
9.  The  figures  are  cause  for  considerable 
concern : 

Only  297,208  farms  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  program,  compared  to  476,887  last 
year.  The  tremendous  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  participating  farms  is  attributed 
to  several  factors,  but  it  results  primarily 
from  the  strict  limitation  of  the  special 
payment  for  the  small  farmer.  It  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  USDA  actively  pro- 
moted the  change  of  this  feature  of  the 
program  during  deliberations  last  year 
on  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  In  ef- 
:ect,  it  means  that  many  small  farmers, 
who  already  are  hard  pressed — who  are 
still  being  forced  from  their  farms  to 
migrate  to  already  overcrowded  cities — 
will  suffer  a  serioiis  loss  in  income. 
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Consider  Just  how  the  sltxiatlon  has 
been  permitted  to  deteriorate. 

Compare  the  situation  today  to  an 
analagous  situation  in  1967  when  an  In- 
adeqxiate  cotton  drop  brought  about 
higher  prices,  but  also  brought  about  a 
sudden  loss  of  cotton  markets.  In  1967 
the  price  of  cotton  rose  by  almost  a  full 
5  cents  over  1  year  earlier — from  20.84 
cents  to  25^9  cents.  As  a  result  of  these 
bigh  prices  domestic  mill  consumption 
fell  from  9  million  bales  to  8.1  million 
bales;  in  addition,  our  exports  fell 
sharply  from  4.2  million  bales  to  2.7  mil- 
lion bales. 

Yet  despite  current  higher  spot  cotton 
quotations  farmers  plan  to  plant  less  cot- 
ton this  year  than  they  planted  last  year. 

The  question:  "Why?"  is  indeed  a  so- 
bering one;  it  is  a  question  that  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  attempting  to  answer — if  they 
do  not  already  know. 

The  answer  is  that  farmers  must  have 
more  Incentive  to  produce,  and  that  in- 
centive can  be  provided  if — 

The  price  support  loan  is  raised. 

The  new  net  weight  trading  require- 
ment is  abandoned. 

Farmers  are  permitted  to  grow  cotton 
on  set-aside  acres. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  these 
recommendations;  there  is  also  wide- 
spread concern  about  the  future  of  cot- 
ton. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Cotton  Grower  contains  the  following 
statement  in  its  Outlook  section,  under 
the  heading.  "Kiss  the  Markets  Good- 
bye?" 

Has  the  trSDA  sunk  cotton's  chance  to  re- 
vitalize Itself  after  ye&ra  of  frustration  and 
declining  markets? 

We  would  bate  to  think  ao,  yet  tlia  fact 
remains  that  the  USDA  has  restricted  some 
growers'  desires  to  produce  more  cotton.  We 
refer  to  the  Department's  refusal  to  allow 
producers  to  plant  cotton  on  up  to  100%  of 
the  cotton  set-aside.  The  TTSDA's  own  plant- 
ing survey  revealed  that  no  Inereaee  Indi- 
cated In  1971  .  .  . 

One  would  think  therefore,  that  the  USDA 
would  like  to  ensure  the  future  of  the  cotton 
Industry  by  providing  for  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  cotton  BO  It  could  tap  the  inoreaalng 
demands.  Not  so.  It  has  refused  to  believe 
that  there  Is  risk  of  a  shortage  which  could 
drive  prices  up  a  la  1967-68 — it  could  be  kiss- 
ing these  potential  markets  goodbye. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  program  is 
changed,  these  markets  will  be  lost. 

If  relief  is  not  granted.  Income  will  be 
reduced  needlessly,  and  to  a  substantial 
degree. 

Such  exhortations  as  "freedom-to- 
plant"  and  "market  orientation"  are  as 
worthless  as  the  paper  they  are  written 
on  In  view  of  the  situation  I  have  at- 
tempted to  outline  in  these  remarks. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  comment 
too  on  a  matter  that  I  find  especially 
troubling;  one  that,  wiUi  the  passage 
of  time,  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

President  Nixon  proposed  in  a  message 
to  Congress  on  March  25  a  plan  of  ex- 
ecutive reorganization  under  which  many 
major  agencies  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  be  combined  with  a 
number  of  other  agencies  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs. 


It  is  my  understanding  of  the  proposal 
that  while  USDA  would  become  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  an  agency  within 
a  department,  its  basic  mission,  that  (rf 
representing  fanners,  would  remain  un- 
changed. After  all,  the  mission  of  the 
Department  quite  properly  has  not 
changed  since  it  was  formed  during  Lin- 
coln's Presidency  expressly  as  a  means  of 
assisting  the  American  farmer. 

When  this  proposal  was  first  made,  I 
did  not  feel  that  provisions  of  it  relating 
to  USDA  were  in  any  way  a  refiection  of 
the  f8u;t  that  today  our  farm  population 
has  dipped  to  an  all  time  low;  nor  did  I 
suspect  that  the  proposal  emanated  from 
a  view  that  the  farm  segment  of  our 
population  no  longer  need  be  represented 
by  a  separate  department. 

Today,  however,  we  have  disturbing 
cause  for  wonder. 

We  have  disturbing  cause  for  wonder 
because  of  recent  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  commodity  program  admlnistraticm. 

And  while  the  name  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  yet  changed,  there  is  some 
evidence  to  suggest  that  its  mission  is 
rapidly  changing. 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  USDA  now 
seeks  more  than  the  proposed  change  in 
chain  of  command,  and  in  line  of  report- 
ing authority. 

The  question  thus  arises,  and  it  is  one 
of  overriding  significance:  Does  USDA 
seek,  more  exactly,  a  change  of  con- 
stituency? 

Is  this  executive  department  no  longer 
content  to  represent  farmers? 

Does  it  really  seek  to  aggrandize  itself 
through  a  broadened  and  enlarged  base, 
one  Lucluding  other  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction segments  and  consumers  as  well? 

That  basic  and  troubUng  question 
clearly  is  raised  by  recent  action  taken 
by  the  Department  with  respect  to  the 
1971  cotton  program.  I  am  not  fully  fa- 
miliar with  whether  the  same  situation 
exists  with  respect  to  other  basic  com- 
modities, because  I  have  not  followed  the 
actions  affecting  them  as  closely  as  those 
taken  in  regard  to  cotton. 

I  would  add  only  this  final  point:  It  Is 
a  grave  mistake  to  interpret  criticism  of 
the  cotton  program  on  a  strict  and  nar- 
row political  basis. 

Cotton  Is  apolitical. 

The  income  problems  of  those  who 
grow  the  crop  are  apolitical,  particularly 
when  they  are  translated  into  the  prac- 
tical realities  of  stark  tragedy  for  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children 
whose  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living  are  Inseparably  tied  to 
the  soil. 

These  problems  and  this  program 
should  be  viewed  in  am  economic  con- 
text— and  for  the  time  being  In  that  con- 
text alone. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadce)  is  recognized. 
He  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  first 
permit  me  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  generous  perLonal  references 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  want  to 


commend  him  for  the  hearings  he  has 
held  as  chairman  of  his  subcommittee 
and  for  the  good  work  he  has  done  in  ex- 
posing all  of  the  controversial  provisions 
of  the  1971  upland  cotton  program  to 
pubUc  view.  This  is  a  new  program,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
a  law  which  wsis  not  to  my  liking.  It  was 
supported  by  the  administration;  but  the 
evidence  available  to  me  indicated  that  it 
would  result  in  a  reduction  In  income  to 
cotton  farmers  and  consequently  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report. 

As  announced,  the  1971  cotton  pro- 
gram, on  its  face,  showed  a  reduction  of 
slightly  over  2  cents  per  pound  In  the 
Income  guaranteed  cotton  farmers.  In 
1970  the  loan  was  20.25  cents  per  pound 
and  the  payment  was  16.80  cents,  mak- 
ing a  total  guarantee  of  37.05  cents  per 
pound.  In  1971  the  loan  is  19.50  cents  per 
pound  and  the  payment  is  a  minimum  of 
15  cents  plus  up  to  another  half  cent  if 
necessary  to  provide  a  mlnlmimi  average 
return  from  the  market  price  and  the 
payment  of  35  cents  per  pound.  However, 
as  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  brought  out,  there  was  a 
further,  not  so  apparent  reduction,  re- 
sulting from  the  change  to  a  net  weight 
basis.  In  the  past  loans  have  been  com- 
puted on  the  gross  weight  of  the  bale, 
including  about  21  pounds  of  bagging 
and  ties. 

On  the  new  net  weight  basis,  the 
farmer  will  receive  no  return  for  these 
21  poimds.  Mr.  Emmett  Reynolds,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau,  point- 
ed out  that  this  means  a  loss  of  about  $4 
per  bale  or  over  $1  million  to  the  farm- 
ers of  my  State.  Mr.  Reynolds  Lb  a  cotton 
farmer  and  knows  how  the  cotton  farm- 
ers in  my  State  feel.  They  write  him  that 
they  are  taking  a  cut  of  $10  per  bale  as 
a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  guaran- 
tee from  37.05  cents  to  35  cents  per 
pound.  They  do  not  understand  why  they 
should  t>e  penalized  an  additional  $4  per 
bsde  in  this  maimer. 

Mr.  President,  in  conducting  these 
hearings,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
brought  light  on  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  1971  cotton  program,  Including 
those  which  may  be  hidden  In  procedural 
changes.  They  have  been  helpful  to  cot- 
ton farmers  suid  others  who  need  full 
and  correct  information  on  which  to 
bfuie  our  actions.  They  are  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  an  exercise  of  the  legislative  over- 
sight functions  delegated  to  our  commit- 
tee by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946. 

Mr.  President,  farmers,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Senate  can  be  assured 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  will  continue  to  exercise  care- 
ful oversight  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram. The  income  of  the  American  cot- 
ton farmer  Ls  at  stake,  and  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  called  to  strict  account 
for  any  deficiencies  that  may  develop  In 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  «wk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  speech  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  "niursday,  December 
31,  1970,  relating  to  the  cotton  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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The  Cotton  Pkogram 
(Speech  of  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadcb) 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
mayed at  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgrlcuN 
tun's  action*  in  regard  to  the  cotton  pro- 
gram for  1971.  I  regret  that  this  admlnlBtra-? 
Uon  forced  its  unfavorable  farm  program  on 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  At  the  tlmal 
the  Senate  debated  the  conference  report  onj 
HJl.  18546,  the  general  farm  bill,  I  pointed 
out  that  this  was  not  good  legislation — thalj 
Its  only  virtue  was  that  It  was  preferable  tq 
no  farm  Ull  at  all. 

I  explained  that  I  did  not  sign  the  cont 
ference  report  on  the  farm  bill  becaiiM  I 
had  concrete  flgurea  to  show  that  the  ad-« 
ministration  bill  would  mean  a  sharp  reduc-^ 
tlon  In  Income  to  cotton  farmers. 

However,  I  did  express  the  hope  that  th^ 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  admlniste* 
the  new  cotton  program  In  such  a  mannet 
as  to  avoid  disastrous  drops  In  cotton  lnoome4 

My  hopes  were  given  a  sharp  Jolt  when  th« 
Department  of  Agriculture  Issued  a  preaa 
release  announcing  the  new  cotton  progran) 
on  December  8.  While  I  realized  that  a  fal< 
Implementation  of  the  new  law  would  meaq 
a  reduction  In  cotton  Income,  I  did  not  thlnlt 
that  this  administration  wo\lId  add  Insult  td 
Injury  by  using  its  administrative  diacretloil 
to  reduce  cotton  income  even  further. 

The  administrative  action  to  which  I  refee 
Is  the  change  from  gross  weight  to  net  weight 
In  making  cotton  loans. 

For  years,  farmers  have  been  selling  thelj 
cotton  on  a  gross  weight  basis,  which  meani 
simply  that  they  are  paid  for  the  full  weight 
of  the  bale,  including  the  bagging  and  tlea 
Aft«r  all,  since  the  farmer  pays  about  M-SO 
for  the  bagging  and  ties.  It  Is  only  fair  that 
he  regain  some  of  the  e]q>ense  when  he  seU4 
his  cotton.  ! 

Actually,  he  does  not  now  recoup  all  of 
his  outlay.  The  average  weight  of  these  pack-* 
aging  materials  is  about  21  poimdb.  3o  If  tb^ 
fiarmer  sells  his  ooCton  for  20.26  cents  pet 
pound,  be  presently  gets  back  only  (4^4 
when  the  cotton  Is  sold  on  a  gross  weight 
basis. 

Now  that  the  nSDA  has  announced  thai 
price  support  loans  will  be  made  only  on  4 
net  weight  basis,  farmers  will  get  back  noth4 
ing  for  the  cost  of  the  bale  wrappings.  Thl4 
a{>plie8  not  only  to  cotton  placed  under  loa4 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  bu< 
also  to  all  cotton  moving  In  normal  tradd 

rhnnriAly 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  Senate  floor  qq 
November  19,  cotton  farmers  win  suffer  4 
marked  reduction  In  Income  because  of  thfl 
lower  guarantee  of  the  Ho\iae  bill.  In  1970i 
cotton  farmers  realized  a  return  of  38.69 
cents  per  pound  on  middling  1-lnch  cotton; 
That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cottoq 
fartaers  received  a  20.26  cent  per  poimd  loaq 
level  and  payments  of  16.80  cents  per  pound 
under  the  old  law.  These  two  figures  total 
37.05  cents  per  pound.  In  addition,  the  mar4 
ket  price  exceeded  the  loan  level  by  IV^ 
cents  per  pound,  which  means  that  the  cot^ 
ton  farmers  received  a  total  of  38.96  cents 
per  pound  for  middling  1-lnch  cotton. 

As  I  stated,  the  new  administration  bill— • 
which  giiarantees  the  farmer  only  36  oentq 
per  pound — could  mean  a  reduction  In  cot-* 
ton  Income  of  more  than  10  percent. 

In  the  December  8  press  release,  the  De^ 
partment  of  Agriculture  stated  that  the  loan 
rate  would  be  set  at  19.50  cents  per  poundj 
and  that  the  farmer  would  be  guaranteed 
a  pmyment  of  16  cents  per  pound,  with  a 
giiarantee  that  the  farmer  receives  a  total 
of  at  least  35  cents  per  pound  for  his  cot'* 
ton.  Of  course.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  market 
price  will  exceed  the  loan  rate  to  an  extent 
that  the  farmer  win  get  more  than  36  centi 
per  pound  for  his  cotton. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agrlcultur^ 
press  release  failed  to  emphasize  a  numbe^ 
of  factors  which  will  mean  a  substantial  re^ 
ductlon  in  the  price  that  the  farmer  receive^ 


for  his  cotton.  One  factor  Is  that  under  the 
old  law  the  farmer  who  produced  cotton  of 
average  mlcronaire  received  a  premltun  ol 
.46  cent  p>er  pound.  This  premium  for  mlcro- 
naire 8.6  through  4.9,  Is  eliminated  under 
the  new  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  stated  that  It  cost  the  American 
farmer  an  average  of  36  8  cents  per  poimd 
to  produce  cotton  In  1969.  I  was  opposed  to 
the  administration  bill,  which  guarantees 
only  36  cents  per  pound,  for  I  don't  believe 
we  should  expect  the  American  farmer  to 
grow  cotton  at  a  loss.  However,  the  35  cent 
guarantee  of  the  administration  was  better 
than  no  guarantee  at  all. 

I  must  strenuously  object,  however,  to 
administrative  actions  which  reduce  the 
fanner's  guarantee  even  further.  Because  of 
the  TTBDA's  arbitrary  action  in  changing  to 
net  weight  trading,  cotton  farmers  over  the 
land  win  lose  over  94  per  bale.  During  the 
debate  on  the  farm  bill  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  had  my  staff,  together  with  In- 
dependent experts,  compute  income  projec- 
tions for  actual  farms  in  cotton  growing 
States  over  the  Southeast.  These  examples 
showed  that  many  cotton  farmers  woxild  suf- 
fer a  reduction  In  farm  income  as  much  as 
25  percent,  and  some  would  Fuffer  a  reduc- 
tion In  cotton  Inoome  of  60  percent.  The  ad- 
ministration's only  response  to  my  exam- 
ples was  that  all  of  these  cotton  farmers 
would  be  better  oCT  to  grow  soybeans  and 
forget  cotton.  The  administration's  action 
in  regard  to  net  weight  trading  Indicates 
that  it  intends  to  force  all  cotton  farmers 
in  my  State  and  the  Southeast  into  the 
soybean  business. 

If  there  were  any  useful  purpose  to  be 
served  by  transferlng  to  net  weight  trading, 
the  Department's  decision  would  be  easier  to 
understand.  However,  I  see  no  benefit  other 
than  the  posslbUity  of  easing  the  bookkeep- 
ing load  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Unfortunately,  I  don't  believe  that  bureau- 
cratic convnlence  la  an  adequate  justifica- 
tion for  action  which  would  take  mlUlons  of 
doUars  out  of  the  farmers'  pockets. 

Ironically,  this  change  will  cost  the  U8DA 
money  since  they  own  or  have  loans  on  over 
3  mlUlon  bales  of  cotton — which  was  ac- 
quired on  a  gross  weight  basis.  If  this  de- 
cision Is  not  changed,  the  cotton  will  be  sold 
on  a  net  weight  basis. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  farm  bill 
on  November  19,  I  stated  ttiat  I  vrould  be 
looking  over  the  Department  of  Agrlcultine's 
shoulder  to  see  that  the  new  farm  bill  was 
administered  in  a  manner  favorable  to  farm- 
ers. I  pledged  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  hear  from  me  loud  and  often. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  object  to  the  Depart- 
ment's decision  with  regard  to  net  weight 
trading  and  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlc^llture  wlU  reconsider  this  imfortttnate 
decision. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  In  every  way  with  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alabama,  and 
his  distinguished  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Research  and  Gen- 
eral Legislation  has  brought  to  light 
many  important  facts  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  1971  cotton  program  is  being 
administered.  May  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  and  the  subcommittee  for  the 
emphasis  they  have  given  this  impor- 
tant matter;  and  also  for  having  docu- 
mented the  serious  economic  problems  In 
this  segment  of  agriculture. 

What  has  brought  about  this  unfor- 
tunate situation?  First,  the  1971  cotton 


program  apparently  has  been  shaped  ad- 
ministratively by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  one  guiding  principle: 
"Let's  cut  costs;"  and  so  doggedly  have 
USDA  administrators  pursued  this  policy 
that  they  have  given  little  or  no  thought 
to  just  what  impact  their  decisions  will 
have  on  farm  income. 

The  folly  is  compounded  when  the  is- 
sue Is  viewed  on  a  longterm  bcisis,  because 
in  the  long  run  these  policies  will  end  up 
costing  the  Government  far  more  money. 

In  effect,  the  AmericMi  cotton  farmer 
is  currently  confronted  with  administra- 
tive policies  which  might  be  described  as: 
"Heads  I  win;  tails  you  lose."  As  a  result, 
in  1971  cotton  producers  are  faced  with 
either  a  heavy  cut  in  Income  due  to  mar- 
ket prices  which  hover  near  the  new  low 
loan,  or  high  market  prices  stemming 
from  inadequate  production. 

If  the  former  occurs,  the  farmer  loses 
outright;  if  the  latter — and  it  now  ap- 
pears this  will  be  the  actual  case — he  will 
simply  lose  the  income  later  because  mar- 
kets for  the  fiber  wUl  be  lost — perhaps 
forever. 

Testimony  as  to  t^e  problem  in  Mis- 
souri was  presented  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings  by  two  knowledgeable  cotton 
producers  in  our  State. 

Whether  this  year  or  next,  the  low  loan 
and  net  weight  trading  will  reduce  net 
taxm  lncom«  many  millions  of  dollars; 
and  reduced  returns  can  only  result  in 
further  reductions  in  acreage,  plus  the 
continuation  of  an  unfortunate  cycle  tied 
directly  to  these  unrealistic  policies. 
Already  the  futures  mailcet  for  new  crop 
cotton  has  reacted  sharply  to  the  supply 
situation;  and  meanwhile,  as  these  mar- 
ket prices  increase,  cotton  becomes  less 
and  less  competitive  with  other  fibres, 
the  direct  result  of  the  cotton  policy  of 
this  administratior.. 

1  invite  special  consideration  of  the  Im- 
pact of  this  program  on  one  geographic 
area  in  the  southeast  section  of  my 
State,  as  well  as  in  adjoining  counties  in 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

As  a  residt  of  contin\ilng  adverse 
weather,  for  5  years  farmers  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  cotton  counties  of  these 
three  States  have  sustained  unusually 
high  crop  damage.  In  two  of  the  past  5 
years,  weather  conditions  were  charac- 
terized as  disastrous;  and  there  was  a 
sharp  drop  in  production. 

As  a  r^ult,  our  cotton  farmers  have 
experienced  economic  conditions  which 
constitute  a  painful  reminder  of  depres- 
sion-style income. 

When  making  adjustments  for  abnor- 
mal yields,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  not  adjust  to  an  amount  greater 
than  80  percent  for  such  year;  but  in  or- 
der for  a  crop  failure  caused  by  a  natural 
disaster  not  to  affect  the  payment  base 
for  future  years,  we  believe  the  maximum 
adjustment  should  be  to  100  percent  of 
the  total  of  the  payment  yield  rather 
than  only  80  percent. 

In  recent  years  the  number  of  farm- 
ers annually  leaving  this  section  of  Mis- 
souri has  been  around  5  precent. 

In  1970  every  cotton-producing 
county  in  Missouri  was  declared  a  dis- 
aster county.  In  many  areas  farmers 
failed  to  get  "a  stand,"  therefore  they 
simply  plowed  their  cotton  under. 

It  would  appear  that  more  equitable 
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treatment  is  in  order,  but  instead  of 
granting  needed  rehef,  with  estimated 
farm  yields  continued  through  disaster 
years,  the  Department  is,  in  effect,  as- 
sessing an  additional  penalty  on  those 
already  penalized  by  the  natural  disaster 
referred  to. 

Some  help  was  given  to  this  declared 
disaster  area  on  April  9,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  annoimced  a 
change  in  the  regulation  which  would 
permit  a  farmer  to  receive  total  payment 
in  the  event  he  loses  his  cotton  crop  as 
a  result  of  a  natural  disaster,  or  is  unable 
to  plant  because  of  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  declared  the  area  in  question  a  dis- 
aster area.  This  change  was  appreciated 
but  the  Department  still  stands  behind 
the  regulation  which  cuts  estimated 
yields  to  80  percent. 

The  county  committeemen  in  this  area 
of  my  State  estimate  that  this  regula- 
tion will  result  in  an  average  cut  of 
100  poimds  per  acre  in  the  1971  pay- 
ment yield  to  our  cotton  farmers. 

In  addition,  the  Department  does  not 
allow  the  cotton  farmer  to  use  his  set- 
aside  acreage  for  production  of  cotton 
and  other  crops  which  the  Department 
contends  are  in  short  supply. 

When  this  administration  counts 
"skips"  in  skip-row  planting  as  set-aside, 
that  is  but  an  added  discrimination 
against  those  cotton  farmers  who  are  in 
areas  not  adapted  to  slcip-row  planting. 

For  5  years  the  farmers  of  southeast 
Missouri  have  been  penalized  by  the  va- 
garies of  the  weather.  Now,  in  1971,  those 
farmers  are  to  be  penalized  by  the  va- 
garies of  bureaucratic  thinking  that  is 
unworkable,  unmanageable,  and  unfair. 

Thanks  to  the  constructive  work  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Alabama,  a  record  of 
this  unfortunate  problem  was  made  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
General  Legislation;  and  we  respectfully 
urge  that  further  corrective  adininistra- 
tive  action  be  taken,  now,  so  as  to  amend 
the  cotton  program  in  an  effort  to 
acliieve  a  sound  cotton  economy. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  concur  with 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen).  I  compliment  him  on  his  hard 
work  and  his  diligence  in  heading  up  the 
subcommittee  and  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers,  not  only  of  Ala- 
bama but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE),  for  his  very  kind  statements.  It 
is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  on  this  committee  under  his  chair- 
manship and  his  leadership.  The  close 
watch  that  the  chairman  keeps  on  the 
interests  of  the  farm  population  and  the 
rural  population  of  this  country  is  in- 
deed an  inspiration  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  I  enjoy  serving  on 
this  committee,  and  I  appreciate  very 
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much  the  example  of  leadership  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  set  for  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful,  in- 
deed, to  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton). 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  for  the 
excellent  series  of  hearings  he  held  as 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation  Subcommittee 
on  the  administration  of  the  new  cotton 
program. 

As  he  is  well  aware,  this  is  a  matter  of 
the  most  serious  concern  in  southeast 
Missouri,  and  we  are  deeply  disturbed 
that  the  administration  has  thus  far 
failed,  with  one  exception,  to  respond  to 
the  very  legitimate  grievances  of  our 
growers. 

The  exception,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  hearings,  simply  put  cot- 
ton farmers  on  equal  footing  with  other 
farmers  by  insuring  their  right  to  plant 
a  nonquota  crop  on  cotton  land  without 
penalty  if  their  cotton  crop  were  struck 
by  a  "major  disaster." 

The  fundamental  fact  in  Missouri  is 
that  we  have  had  an  unprecedented 
string  of  cotton  crop  disasters  over  the 
last  5  years.  In  this  context,  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  limit  cotton  yield 
adjustments  to  80  percent  of  the  1970 
projected  yield  promises  to  make  the 
economic  damage  of  the  last  5  years  a 
permanent  fact  of  economic  life  for  an 
important  Missouri  industry.  It  is  worth 
noting,  I  think,  that  every  one  of  the 
ASC  county  committeemen  from  Mis- 
souri cotton  counties  has  appealed  to  the 
Secretary  for  authority  to  adjust  cotton 
yields  for  1970  to  100  percent  of  the 
1970  projected  yield. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  critically  im- 
portant issues  which  have  cropped  up  in 
southeastern  Missouri — and,  I  might  add, 
our  neighboring  States  as  well — ^under 
the  new  cotton  program. 

The  problem  of  net  weight  cotton  loans 
is  another  with  which  my  colleague  from 
Alabama  is  entirely  familiar.  This,  cou- 
pled with  a  loan  rate  2  cents  lower  than 
last  year's  even  though  the  world  mar- 
ket is  actually  higher,  means  a  cut  in 
cotton  farm  income  which  cannot  be  dis- 
guised as  anything  else. 

At  the  time  the  new  farm  bill  was 
passed,  I  warned  that  it  contained  un- 
precedented arbitrary  authority  for  the 
Secretary.  I  voted  against  the  bill,  but  it 
passed.  I  am  prepared — as  I  am  sure  the 
vast  majority  of  Missouri  farmers  are 
prepared — to  live  with  it  and  try  to  make 
it  work.  But  we  simply  must  have  a  flex- 
ible, creative  response  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  unfair  and  un- 
acceptable to  ask  the  kind  of  sacrifice 
which  is  now  being  imposed  upon  the 
cotton  farmers  of  my  State. 

Let  me  emphasize,  once  again,  on  be- 
half of  the  producers  in  Missouri,  our 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  for  his  support  and 
help  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Hilton  Bracey  of  the  Mid-Conti- 
nent Farmers  Association,  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  disaster 
provisions  in  the  present  law  that  are  in- 
equitable. Mr.  Bracey  says: 

The  provision  that  has  been  in  effect  for 
the  paat  6  years  •  •  •  permitting  farmers 
to  grow  non-quota  crops  on  acres  where 
cotton  could  not  be  planted  or  was  lost  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
farmer  has  been  nullified  by  the  USDA.  Un- 
der the  latest  USDA  regulation,  cotton  farm- 
ers will  be  penalized  by  about  one-third  of 
their  cotton  payments  or  some  $25  per  acre 
if  they  suffer  a  disaster  and  have  to  plant  a 
non-quota  crop  on  cotton  land.  In  addition, 
they  would  lose  20  percent  of  their  cotton 
yield  for  the  year  involved  and  further  would 
not  be  allowed  to  count  their  lost  cotton 
acres  as  set-aside.  These  regulations  would 
amount  to  a  "trlple-whammy"  against  cotton 
farm  income  in  the  event  of  a  natural  disas- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  and  Mr.  Eagleton)  for  their 
participation  in  this  colloquy  and  the 
fine  remarks  that  they  have  made.  They 
are  certainly  to  be  commended.  I  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  that  these  two 
distinguished  Senators  have  given  in  this 
matter,  and  the  interest  that  they  are 
taking  in  the  rural  areas  of  our  country 
and  the  farm  population  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  time  allotted 
under  the  previous  order  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  now  be  vacated,  he  having 
already  made  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell).  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
of  each  Senator  recognized  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


THE     PRESIDENTS     REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  on  the  subject  of  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President's  Reoecanization  Plan  No.  1 
(Statement  of  Senator  Wiixiams) 

Mr.  President,  on  March  24,  1971,  President 
Nixon  transmitted  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1971  to  the  Congress.  By  the  terms  of 
Chapter  Nine  of  Title  Five  of  the  U.S.  Code, 
which  deals  virith  Executive  Reorganization, 
this  Plan  shall  be  adopted,  barring  Congres- 
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slonal  objection,  60  d&ys  from  the  date  of 
itA  initial  introduction  Into  the  Congress.  | 
Over  half  oi  this  period  has  now  elapse<). 
and  with  approximately  one  month  remaln^ 
Ing.  It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress,  as  is  Itk 
duty,  examine  this  plan  quite  carefully  t4> 
aetermlne  whether  or  not  It  comports  wltk 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  should  register  Its  disapproval. 
This  first  Reorganization  Plan,  whlcb 
would  amalgamate  several  voluntary  actloti 
programs  into  a  single  new  agency,  calleti 
Action,  Is  one  about  which  I  have  grave  mis- 
givings. The  message  accompanying  its  trans- 
mission was  vague  and  platitudinous,  the 
section  outlining  Its  provisions  was  lacking 
In  detail  and  specificity,  and  the  fxirther  ex- 
position and  rationale  on  Its  behalf  whlcb 
mf^t  ordinarily  be  expected  has  simply  not 
been  forthcoming  from  the  Admlnlstratloa. 
Moreover,  because  there  are  so  many  uq- 
anawered  questions  about  the  proposed  neW 
agency,  because  a  large  number  of  the  pet- 
sons  to  be  most  directly  affected  by  the  merg- 
er have  emphaticaliy^xpressed  opposition  Qo 
It.  and  franUy,  becaa^  It  Is  the  most  prac- 
tical way  of  insuring  that  the  plan  obtains 
the  necessary  degree  of  scrutiny  from  Ooq- 
gress.  I  have  Introduced  S.  Res.  108.  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1. 

My  own  objections  to  the  proposal  are  belt 
categorized  on  two  levels.  First.  I  find  It 
difficult  to  Justify  on  a  theoretical  basis.  tHe 
grouping  together  of  organizations  simply 
because  they  contain  the  common  element  ^f 
voluntarism.  Voluntary  action  should  be  j  a 
means  to  an  end.  not  a  virtue  to  be  glorifl4d 
and  institutionalized  per  se.  I  say  this  with- 
out Intending  to  slight  In  any  way  the  ef- 
'  forts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteet-s 
all  over  America  who  are  performing  ex- 
tremely valuable  services  for  many  lets 
fortunate  Individuals.  However,  as  these  lii- 
divlduals  would  be  among  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  most  important  considera- 
tion for  the  "true  volunteer"  Is  not  the  fact 
be  Is  volunteering,  but  the  fact  that  he  lis 
genuinely  assisting  in  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem.  An  organization  which  stresses  "tbe 
volunteer"  and  seeks  to  find  new  ways  ffcr 
people  to  express  their  altruistic  Impulses 
cannot  possibly  be  as  successful  In  its  actl*- 
tles  as  the  organization  dedicated  to  ope 
single  function,  however  general.  ' 

President  Nixon  has  maintained  that  tbe 
new  Agency  will  assist  "In  directing  those 
who  wish  to  volunteer  services  to  areas  and 
endeavors  In  which  their  services  are  needed". 
I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  at  a  time 
of  so  many  virgent  domestic  problems,  it 
-would  be  necessary  to  provide  such  a  degree 
of  guidance  to  would-be  volunteers.  I  t»e- 
lleve  that  an  individual  who  is  genuinely 
Interested  In  carrying  out  his  altruistic  im- 
pulses will  have  little  trouble  In  finding  a»d 
enlisting  In  the  volunteer  efforts  he  deems 
worthwhile.  For  those  Individuals  who  do 
wish  assistance  In  donating  their  services, 
however,  some  form  of  guidance  can  be  pno- 
vlded  in  the  form  of  a  clearing  house  |or 
volunteer  activities,  at  far  leas  expense  thin 
the  new  agency  would  entail.  ' 

Second,  on  a  pragmatic  level,  the  propo^d 
Action  agency  does  not  pass  several  of  tjie 
rather  elemental  tests  of  a  recommencled 
reorganization.  The  provisions  of  Title  1 5. 
US.  Code.  Chapter  9.  which  set  forth  dhe 
President's  power  of  Executive  Reorganisa- 
tion, alao  list  six  purposes  considered  to  be 
Justification  for  Presidential  changes  |ln 
government  organization.  While  the  Presi- 
dent 1»  not  required  to  make  a  reorganiia- 
tlon  plan  conform  to  all  of  these  points, 
they  are  certainly  guidelines  which  jhe 
should  attempt  to  follow.  There  are  thnee, 
however,  which  this  proposed  agency  coi|ld 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  re- 
fill. For  example,  the  changes  should: 

Reduce  expenditures  and  promote  ecin- 
omy    to   the   fullest   extent   consistent   w  tb 


the   effiMent   operation   of  tbe   Government 
(Section  901(a)2), 

Group,  coordinate,  and  conscHldate  agen- 
cies and  functions  of  the  Government,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  major  pur- 
poses (Section  901(a)4),  and 

Reduce  the  nxmiber  of  agencies  by  con- 
solidating thoee  having  similar  functions 
under  a  single  head — (Section  901  (a) 6), 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  however,  la  that 
Reorganization  Plan  Number  One  would 
actually: 

CaU  for  an  additional  $20  million  above 
the  budget  requests  already  submitted  by 
the  President  for  the  component  agencies. 

Group  functions  of  the  Government  not 
by  major  purposes  but  by  some  rather  vague 
concept  of  shared  motivation,  and 

Would  consolidate  agencies  having  quite 
dl«lmilar  functions  under  a  single  head. 

It  is  also  very  unlikely  that  the  other  three 
purposes  of  Executive  Reorganization,  which 
relate  to  efficiency,  will  be  accomplished 
when  one  considers  that  the  new  agency 
must  handle  the  recruitment,  training  and 
placement  of  Individuals  as  different  and 
specialized  as  the  young  VISTA  volunteer  and 
the  retired  S.C.O.R.E.  executive. 

Additionally,  major  objection  can  be  raised 
to  the  reorganization  plan  itself  because  of 
the  effect  the  plan  is  expected  to  have  on 
the  constituent  organizations.  In  particular, 
it  is  likely  to  affect  the  Vista  program,  which 
I  have  always  considered  among  the  finest 
of  the  volunteer  efforts  since  it  entailed  some 
of  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  hardships  while 
offering  fewer  compensatloiis  In  terms  of  for- 
eign travel  or  prestige. 

VISTA  has  complied  an  excellent  record 
of  community  Involvement.  VISTA  volun- 
teers have  not  only  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  community  projects  In  housing, 
health,  education  and  manpower,  but  have 
also  become  deeply  Involved  in  assisting  the 
disadvantaged  to  help  themselves,  both  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  Despite  Its  con- 
tributions, however,  the  VISTA  program  has 
occasionally,  and  I  think  unfairly,  been  crit- 
icized and,  as  certain  disclosures  from  with- 
in the  Administration  have  revealed,  plans 
have  been  proposed  to  dismantle  It  or  to 
dilute  its  influence.  In  December  of  1970, 
O.E.O.  officials  had  publicly  acknowledged 
the  authenticity  of  an  Administration  docu- 
ment which  envisioned  a  cutback  of  over 
•200  million  In  O.E.O.  and  the  elimination 
of  VISTA.  Although  it  was  denied  at  the  time 
that  this  plan  was  a  final  one,  anotbed  memo 
circulated  by  the  White  House  in  early  March 
Indicated  that  within  the  proposed  merger, 
to  which  I  have  now  introduced  a  resolution 
of  disapproval,  VISTA  would  not  continue 
as  an  entity,  but  would  disappear,  to  be 
replaced  by  four  new  corps.  These  new  corps 
would  be  concerned  with  public  safety, 
health,  ecology  and  education,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  would  embrace  only 
a  small  part  of  VISTA  s  present  activities  In 
behalf  of  the  poor. 

The  same  objection  to  the  President's 
plan — that  of  a  loss  of  Identity — has  been 
raised  by  other  organizations  as  well.  The 
Steering  CJommlttee  of  S.C.O.R.E.  (the  Serv- 
ice Corps  of  Retired  E^xecutlves)  has  passed 
a  unanimous  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
proposal.  The  Teaclfer  Corps  Interns,  as 
volunteers  within  that  agency  are  known,  ap- 
proved a  resolution  opposing  the  merger  at 
a  recent  convention  In  Atlanta,  and  the  Na- 
tional VISTA  alliance,  an  organization  of^ 
more  that  2,000  dues-paying  VISTA  volun-^ 
teers,  is  whole-heartedly  and  vociferously  op- 
posed to  the  merger. 

Other  opposition  is  beginning  to  surface  as 
well,  without  the  aid  of  these  Congressional 
hearings,  may  not  coalesce  before  the  new 
plan  goes  Into  effect.  I  am  therefore,  antici- 
pating the  present  hearings  In  the  House  and 
forthcoming  hearings  in  the  Senate  as  an  op- 
portunity for  all  of  tbe  constituent  agen- 
cies to  make  known  their  views,  and  those 


of  their  membership,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  tbe  Administration  to  explain 
more  fully  the  roles  envisioned  for  the  new 
"Action  Corpsmen."'  With  the  current  crises 
confronting  our  Nation's  cities,  we  do  not 
need  a  program  focusing  on  the  concerns  of 
volunteers,  we  need  programs  which  con- 
tinue to  stress  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged. 

There  are  a  number  of  articles  concerning 
the  proposed  reorganization  that  I  would  like 
to  inaert  Into  the  Record  at  this  point,  for 
tbe  Information  of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  18,  19701 
GEO     Mtmobandum     Bxvzals     Plans     To 

ElJMINATX   VISTA 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 
"Meet  me  In  the  little  park  at  18th  and 
M  streets,"  said  the  anonymous  caller  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  "I  will 
have  some  interesting  papers  wrapped  as  a 
Christmas  present." 

The  package,  given  to  a  National  VISTA 
Alliance  worker,  contained  Internal  docu- 
ments from  the  Nixon  administration  de- 
scribing tentative  plans  to  dismantle  large 
sections  of  GEO  or  to  cut  severely  agency 
funds. 

On  another  occasion,  the  purloined  papers 
were  left  under  a  tree  In  Parragut  Square. 
More  conventionally,  they  sometimes  are 
mailed. 

These  cloak-and-dagger  activities  by  OE» 
employees  represent  a  deadly  serious  effort  to 
save  threatened  GEO  programs  by  disclos- 
ing the  Nixon  administration's  tentative  plans 
to  dismantle  them. 

The  latest  exploit  came  Wednesday  when 
members  of  the  National  VISTA  Alliance 
made  public  an  Internal  GEO  memorandum 
describing  tentative  proposals  from  ths 
White  House's  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment to  dUband  VISTA  and  cut  GEO's  1972 
budget  by  23  per  cent. 

In  this  Instance,  super-secrecy  precautions 
taken  by  the  Nixon  administration  to  debate 
privately  GEO's  fate  failed  because  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  left  a  copy  of  the 
document  in  a  Xerox  machine. 

Questioned  about  this  latest  docvmient 
describing  plans  to  cut  back  GEO  activities, 
GBM  Deputy  Director  Casper  Weinberger 
provided  the  standard  response: 

"We  haven't  made  any  recommendations 
that  are  final.  The  budget  Is  the  President's 
budget  and  It's  not  final  until  he  approves 
and  signs  It." 

Nevertheless,  the  time  for  final  budget 
decision-making  draws  near  and  supporters 
of  threatened  OEG  programs  grow  more  wor- 
ried. 

GEO  public  affairs  officers  confirmed  the 
authenticity  of  the  latest  document,  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  John  Wilson,  assistant 
GEO  director  for  planning,  research  and 
evaluation. 

Wilson  protested  OEM's  proposed  cutback 
of  GEO  funds  from  $894  million  In  fiscal 
1971  to  $689  million  in  fiscal  1972.  He  said 
the  cutbacks  would  result  In  60,000  persons 
t  ing  fired.  Including  65  per  cent  who  other- 
wise would  be  living  in  poverty. 

Questioning  the  motive  behind  the  deep 
budget  cuts,  the  Wilson  memorandum  stated: 
"If  the  residual  OEG  Is  to  be  merely  a 
bureaucracy  engiged  in  self-Uquldatlon.  then 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  this  not  be  done 
through  a  series  of  yearly  budget  reduc- 
tions." 

Wilson  questioned  the  political  feasibility 
of  eliminating  the  VISTA  Volunteers  pro- 
gram. 

He  described  the  proposed  cuts  for  various 
programs  as:  41  per  cant  for  research  and 
development,  17  per  cent  for  community 
action.  18  per  cent  for  health  and  nutrition, 
and  total  elimination  of  VISTA  and  the 
rural  loan  program. 

He  said  that  a  41  per  cent  cutback  in  re- 
search funds  would  "negate"  the  Presidents 
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assignment  to  GEO  of  leadership  In  social 
research   and   experimentation. 

•I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  agency 
could  survive  cuts  such  as  these,"  the 
memorandum  states, 

[From  tbe  Evening  Star,  Apr.  9,  1971] 

Opposition  to  Merges  Rises  in  Teacher 

Corps 

(By  James  Welsh) 

Opposition    Is    being    voiced    within    the 

Teacher  Corps  to  President  Nixon's  plan  to 

merge  the  corps  into  a  new  voluntary  service 

agency. 

The  plan,  which  eventually  would  consoli- 
date the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  Teacher  Corps 
and  several  other  voluntary  groups,  now  Is 
before  Congress. 

It  already  has  aroused  tbe  strong  opposi- 
tion of  the  National  Vista  Alliance,  an  orga- 
nization of  active  and  former  volunteers  In 
the  VISTA  program. 

On  a  somewhat  quieter  note,  the  Teacher 
Corps  Interns,  as  the  volunteers  In  that 
agency  are  called,  appear  ready  to  join  tbe 
young  people  of  VISTA  In  resisting  consoli- 
dation. 

Earlier  this  week,  at  a  convention  In  At- 
lanta, Interns  representing  most  of  tbe 
Teacher  Corps'  70  nationwide  projects  ap- 
proved a  resolution  opposing  the  agency's  in- 
clusion In  tbe  new  volunteer  organization. 

They  did  so  following  a  meeting  with  sev- 
eral represenUtlves  of  tbe  VISTA  Alliance. 

Following  the  resolution's  approval,  the 
National  Field  Council,  a  30-member  ad- 
visory group  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  also  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  consolidation. 

"This  shouldn't  be  overdramatlzed,"  said 
a  Teacher  Corps  official  today.  "It's  not  an 
angry  set  of  demands,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

"But  It  Is  an  Indication  that  people  don't 
like  what's  being  proposed.  Many  of  tbe  in- 
terns and  the  people  from  tbe  outside  who 
are  represented  on  the  Field  Council  believe 
things  are  going  very  well,  that  It's  a  good 
program.  They  don't  see  that  any  change 
would  be  for  the  better." 

In  their  resolution,  tbe  Interns  stated: 

"There  seems  to  be  a  likelihood  that  re- 
organization would  serve  to  compromise  the 
integrity,  the  effectiveness,  the  autonomy 
and  the  unique  character  of  tbe  Teacher 
Corps." 

The  administration  plan,  the  Interns  fur- 
ther argued,  "Is  not  congruent  with  tbe  pro- 
fessional orientation  of  tbe  Teacher  Corps." 

The  Corps,  with  3,000  interns  and  a  $30 
million  budget,  now  Is  administered  by  ths 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Nixon  plan  does  not  call  for  the  Imme- 
diate inclusion  of  the  Teacher  Corps  In  the 
new  voluntary  agency.  Action.  But  once  tbe 
agency  Is  In  existence  following  consolidation 
of  the  other  groups,  legislation  would  be  sent 
to  Congress  seeking  transfer  of  tbe  Teacher 
Corps  too. 

IFrom  tbe  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1971] 

MIzoN  Envisages  Abolition  op  VISTA  in 

Merger  Plan 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washington,  March  11. — Tbe  White  Hoiise 
has  circulated  a  confidential  plan  that  would 
dismantle  VISTA,  the  embattled  domestic 
volunteer  service  agency.  The  plan,  a  copy  of 
which  was  obtained  today,  outlines  bow  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  proposed  merger  of  volunteer 
agencies  would  operate.  While  tbe  Peace 
Corps  would  continue  as  an  entity  within  tbe 
new  agency.  VISTA — Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America — would   disappear. 

It  would  be  replaced  by  four  new  corps — 
for  public  safety  health,  ecology  and,  later, 
education.  But  these  corps,  knowledgeable 
officials  said  today  woxild  embrace  only  a 
small  part  of  VISTA "s  present  activities  In 
oehalf  of  the  poor. 


And  unlike  VISTA,  they  said,  the  outline 
for  tbe  new  agency  focuses  on  the  concerns 
of  volunteers  rather  than  on  tbe  needs  of  the 
poor. 

The  merger  plan,  which  was  circulated  on 
March  5  to  affected  agencies  for  comment.  Is 
not  final.  According  to  senior  officials  believe, 
the  plan  is  have  to  be  resolved  personally 
by  tbe  President.  But,  other  officials  believe, 
the  plan  Is  unlikely  to  be  adopted,  at  least  In 
major  part. 

The  final  plan  will  go  to  Congress,  perhaps 
as  soon  as  next  week,  as  a  formal  executive 
reorganization  proposal.  Unless  the  plan  Is 
modified,  Congressional  observers  said  today, 
heated  criticism  Is  probable. 

The  merger  plan  covers  10  separate  units 
that  now  engage  In  voluntary  service.  These 
range  from  the  Peace  Corps,  with  some  8,000 
volunteers  around  the  world,  and  VISTA, 
with  about  4,600  around  the  country,  to 
Green  Thumb,  which  Involves  2,900  older 
men  in  park  and  beautlficatlon  work. 

TVI?0    MAJOR    DIVISIONS 

According  to  the  plan,  circulated  by  tbe 
President's  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, these  units  would  be  organized  Into  two 
major  divisions,  national  and  international. 

The  latter  wotUd  consist  principally  of  tbe 
Peace  Corps,  which  "would  continue  In 
name  and  function  overseas,"  tbe  plan  says. 

In  the  national  programs  division,  the 
merger  plan  says  "VISTA  as  presently  con- 
stituted would  evolve  into  a  series  of  'corps' 
and  supporting  services." 

The  four  corps  proposed  by  the  plan,  bow- 
ever,  appear  to  account  for  volunteer  activ- 
ities In  only  one  of  VISTA's  six  program 
fields — housing,  community  planning,  social 
services,  economic  uevelopment,  education 
and  manpower,  and  health. 

Housing,  community  planning  and  social 
services  do  not  appear  to  be  covered  at  all  by 
tbe  four  proposed  corps.  Another  new  com- 
ponent would  deal  with  economic  develop- 
ment, but  In  a  more  limited  way  than  does 
VISTA. 

LIMITED    EDUCATION    TTNIT 

The  merger  plan  Includes  an  education 
component,  but  this  Is  limited  to  the  work 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  and  does  not  encom- 
pass VISTA'S  work  with  street  academies, 
tutoring   and    other    education    programs. 

Tbe  only  VISTA  area  of  emphasis  that  is 
covered  Is  health,  one  official  said  today, 
"and  that  Is  quite  different." 

VISTA'S  health  efforts  focus  on  commu- 
nity organization  for  health  centers  and 
volunteer  medical  help.  The  Health  Corps 
proposed  In  the  merger  plan  focuses  on  pro- 
viding paramedical  workers  and  trained  as- 
sistants to  communities  with  a  shortage  of 
health  personnel. 

It  Is  unclear  how  this  proposal  would  re- 
late to  tbe  national  Health  Service  Corps, 
including  physicians  as  well  as  paramedical 
personnel  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Inclusion  of  tbe  Teacher  Corps  in  tbe 
merger  plan  has  aroused  tbe  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, where  It  Is  now  located.  After  a  con- 
troversy. It  was  decided  that  such  a  trans- 
fer would  not  be  Included  In  the  reorga- 
nization plan.  Such  plans  go  Into  effect  auto- 
matically m  60  days  unless  disapproved  by 
either  tbe  House  or  Senate. 

LEGISLATION    PLANNED 

Instead,  the  Teacher  Corps  shift  Is  to  be 
proposed  In  legislation  that  will  permit  full 
debate,  a  decision  some  officials  believe  Is 
tantamotint  to  killing  the  transfer  proposal. 

The  proposed  Public  Safety  Corps  would 
put  volunteers  to  work  in  police-community 
relations,  "half-way  houses"  for  prisoners, 
counseling  and  other  nonbazardous  activ- 
ities 

Tbe  Ecology  Corps  would  provide  skilled 
volunteers  to  advise  public  and  private  ef- 
forts In  that  field.  It  would  provide  full- 
time  workers  In  such  projects  as  manage- 


ment of  agricultural  waste  and  trail  main- 
tenance. 

The  merger  plans  also  Includes  several 
proposed  experiments.  One  would  provide 
short-term  service  opportunities  for  "laid- 
off  space  engineers  and  other  unemployed, 
but  highly  skUled,  individuals,  who  have 
been  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  eco- 
nomic conversion." 

Another  experiment  proposes  sabbatical 
leave  for  Federal  employes  who  wish  to  work 
in  community  programs.  The  plan  describes 
this  as  an  extension  of  the  Administrations 
revenue-sharing  principle. 

The  Leagtte  or  Women  Voters 

V  op  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  20. 1971. 
To:   Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  352  Old 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Prom:   Cynthia  Hannum.  Action  Chairman, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 
Re:   Joint  Statement  on  the  Future  of  the 
Office    of    Economic    Opportunity. 

For  the  past  several  months,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  has  been  the  convenor  of 
an  ad  hoc  coalition  which  Is  concerned  about 
people  trapf>ed  In  poverty  conditions.  The 
coalition  came  together  out  of  common  Inter- 
est in  tbe  preservation  of  poverty  programs 
nurtured  by  GEO.  We  met  in  the  first  In- 
stance last  December  in  response  to  news 
about  pending  administrative  and  budgetary 
decisions  relating  to  GEO  and  some  of  Its 
more  notable  component  programs — Commu- 
nity  Action,   Legal   Services  and   VISTA. 

At  our  most  recent  meeting,  members  of 
the  ad  hoc  co&lltlon  prepared  a  statement  on 
the  future  of  GEO  (see  enclosed).  The 
statement  delineates  six  recommendations: 

OEO  progrOTn  components,  especially  com- 
munity action  programs,  should  not  be  ter- 
minated or  transferred  to  another  agency 
without  prior  Congressional  approval. 

Strengthen  and  expand  OEG  by  extending 
the  BOA  Act  for  at  least  two  years. 

OEO  should  receive  increased  funding. 

The  legal  services  program  should  be 
strengthened  and  expanded. 

Tbe  VISTA  program  should  be  preserved 
and  maintained  In  OEG. 

The  local  share  for  community  action  and 
other  OEO  programs  should  not  be  raised  to 
25  percent. 

The  following  organizations  have  Joined  in 
signing  the  enclosed  statement: 

Action  for  Legal  Rights. 

Actors  Equity  Association. 

Adult  Education  Association  of  tbe  U.S.A. 

African   Methodist   Episcopal    Church. 

Alliance  for  Labor  Action. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

American  Baptist  Convention. 

American  Ethical  Union — Washington  Of- 
fice. 

AFL-CIG  Industrial  Union  Department. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Humanist  Association — Wash- 
ington Office. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Hyman  Bookbinder.  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

American  for  Indian  Opportunity  Action 
Council. 

Antl-Defamatlon  Leagi%e   of   B'nal  B'rtth. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Center  for  (Community  Affairs. 

Church  Women  United — Greater  Washing- 
ton. 

City  Wide  Tenants  Union. 

Common  Cause. 

Councillor  Christian  Social  Action,  United 
Church  of  ChHit. 

Day  Care  and  l5bUd  Development  Council 
of  America. 
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Environmental  Action,  Inc. 

Friends    Committee    on   National   Leglsla 
tlon. 

Hada£sah. 

The  Independent  Foundation. 

International  Union  of  District  50 
and  Technical  Workers. 

International    Union   of    Electrical, 
and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  US. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee — Peace 
tlon. 

Nash  United  Methodist  Church. 

National   Assembly    for   Social   Policy 
Development. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancemenp 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  College  Women 

National   Association  for  Community 
yelopment. 

National    Alliance   of   Postal    and    Feder^ 
Employees. 

Al  Whitney,  National  Association  of 
ernment  Employees. 

National  Association  of  Market  Developeri . 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers 

National  Bar  Foundation. 

National  Beauty  Culturlst  League. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  u 

National  Council  on  Aging. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  OEO  Locals. 

National  Dental  Association. 

National  Farmer's  Union. 

National    Federation   of    Settlements   a 
Neighborhood  Centers. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National     Medical     AssocUtlon     Women^ 
Auxiliary. 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Urban  League. 

Ntlonal  Sharecroppers  Fund. 

National  Student  Association. 

National  Tenants  Organization. 

National  Vista  Alliance. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

OEO   Local   2677   American   Federation 
Government  Employees. 

Pioneer  Women — The  Women's  Labor  ZloEJ- 
Ist  Organization  of  America. 

Planned  Parenthood — World  Population 

Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregation* 

Unitarian  Universalist  AssocUtlon — Wash 
Ington  Office. 

United    Auto    Workers— Womens    Depart 
ment.  . 

United    Methodist    Church.    Womens    Di- 
vision. . 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.S.J  i. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference.  SW  Regional  Of- 
fice, Division  for  the  Spanish. 

David  Dorn.  U.S.  Youth  Council. 

United   Steel   Workers   ol   America— AFI- 
CIO.  . 

Vernon    Jordon,    Exec.    Director,    Unlt^ 
Negro  College  Fund.  Inc. 

Washington  Office  of  the  National  Boaid 
of  YMCAs. 

Washington       Research       Project — Actlcp 
Council.  , 

Women's    International   League   for   Pea^e 
and  Freedom. 

Workers  Defense  League. 

National  Board  of  the  YWCA  of  the  U.S.f . 

-Zero  Population  Growth.  Inc. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letter^, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 


Proposed  Intibnationai.  Voluntary  Stand- 
ards Cooper  AXIOM  Act  or   1971 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  foster  fuller  U.S.  participation  In 
international  trade  by  the  promotion  and 
support  of  representation  of  U.S.  Interests  in 
international  voluntary  standards  activities 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Commltee  on  Conmaerce. 

Proposed  Seamen's  Documentation  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  revise  and  Improve  the  laws  relating 
to  the  documentation  of  seamen  (with  ac- 
companjrlng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  or  1950.  as 

Amended,    the    North    Pacific    Fisheries 

Act  of  1954,  as  Amended,  and  i«r  Other 

Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend'  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1050.  as  amended,  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Commerce. 
Report   of  Statistics   of  Privately   Owned 

Electric  Utiltties  in  the  UNnxD  States, 

1969 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entlUed  "Statistics  of  Privately 
Owned  Electric  Utilities  in  the  United  States, 
1969"  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership Act  op  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  submitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  employers  to  make  an 
approved  basic  health  care  plan  available  to 
their  employees,  to  provide  a  family  health 
Insurance  plan  for  low-Income  families  not 
covered  by  an  employer's  basic  health  care 
plan,  to  facilitate  provision  of  health  services 
to  beneficiaries  of  the  family  health  Insur- 
ance plan  by  health  maintenance  organlza- 
Uons  by  prohibiting  state  law  interference 
with  such  organizations  providing  such  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Reports  of  the   Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  interagency 
consideration  of  applications  for  Investment 
surveys  and  guaranties  involving  potential 
displacement  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
p£U^ment  of  State,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion ( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effective  conversion  of 
National  Guard  technician  positions  to  Fed- 
eral positions  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  evaluation  of  information 
from  contractors  in  support  of  claims  and 
other  pricing  changes  on  ship  construction 
contracts  Issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  (With  an  suicompanylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report    on    thb    Anthracite    Minx    Water 

Control   and   Mine   Sealing   and   Fillino 

Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 


the  anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  prognram  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  "he  Act  of 
September  26.  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  of  September  26, 1970 
(84  Stat.  884)  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposal  Regarding  the  National  Wilder- 
ness System 
A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  proposals  which  would 
add  to  the  National  Wilderness  Syst«m  vast 
areas  where  nature  still  predominates  (with 
accompanying  material);   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed    Legislation    To     Establish    Age 
Limitations  for  Certain  Appointments 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  3307  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  establish  age  limitations  for 
certain    appointments    (with    accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Increase  the  Re- 
tirement Benefits  of  Referees  in  Bank- 
ruptcy 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  submit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  civil  service  retirement  law  to  Increase 
the  retirement  benefits  of  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ten-State  NuTRmoN  Survey  in  the  UNtTED 
States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  HeaJth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  enUtled  "Ten-State  Nutrition 
Survey  in  the  United  States,  1968-1970" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  34 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Veterinary  Blololglcs  Division 
Laboratory  situated  at  Ames,  Iowa,  Is  Ideally 
located  in  the  feeu  grains  and  livestock  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States  and  adjacent  to  the 
National  Animal  Disease  Laboratory  and  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Iowa  State  University; 

and 

"Whereas,  the  successful  continuation  and 
coordination  of  Its  work  Is  vitally  Important 
to  the  basic  Industry  of  Iowa,  and  the  loss 
of  the  employment  of  some  one  hundred 
persons  with  a  payroll  of  one  million  dollars 
annually  would  be  a  severe  economic  de- 
pressant to  the  city  of  Ames  and  the  state 
of  Iowa;  and 

"Whereas,  recent  news  articles  have  re- 
ported on  the  possibility  of  transferring  the 
laboratory  from  Ames,  Iowa,  to  Port  Detrick, 
Maryland,  which  follows  by  only  two  years 
a  proposal  to  move  this  facility  to  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  now  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
concurring.  That  the  General  Assembly  de- 
plores and  opposes  any  plan  or  proposal  to 
move  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Veterinary  Biologies  Division  Labora- 
tory from  Its  present  location  In  Ames.  Iowa: 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  directed  to  the  President  and 


Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  combined 
with  the  General  Assembly's  expression  of 
appreciation  for  efforts  In  this  regard  be 
directed  to  the  Iowa  delegation  In  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Iowa." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1002 
"(A  Joint  Resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
Its  actions  on  funding  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport.) 

"Whereas,  The  state  of  Kansas  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  the  aerospace  Industry;  and 
"Whereas,  The  city  of  Wichita  In  Sedgwick 
county  Is  the  home  of  many  thousands  of 
highly  skilled,  dedicated  and  experienced 
aircraft  workers,  scientists,  technologists  and 
engineers  and  is  the  site  of  large  aircraft 
manufacturing  plants;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  city  of  Wichita  there  is 
situated  a  large  unit  of  the  Boeing  Company, 
a  manufacturing  plant  which  has  contrib- 
uted magnificently  to  the  military  efforts 
and  peaceful  activities  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world;  and 

"Whereas,  The  economy  of  Wichita,  Its 
surrounding  area  and  the  state  of  Kansas 
are  grievously  depressed,  unemployment  Is 
high  and  the  economy  wecUc;  and 

"Whereas,  The  skUls  and  talents  of  the 
people  of  Wichita  must  be  preserved  now 
and  for  the  f utiire;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  will  lose  mar- 
kets and  suffer  losses  of  prestige  should  It 
not  be  competitive  in  the  world  markets: 
Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
agreeing  thereto: 

"Section  1.  The  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  hereby  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
its  actions  on  denial  of  funds  for  design,  pro- 
totype construction  and  flight  demonstra- 
tions of  the  supersonic  transport.  The  legis- 
lature further  urges  that  all  conclusions  as  to 
the  effect  by  the  supersonic  transport  upon 
the  environment  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
after  ample  test  flights  have  been  made. 

Sec  2.  The  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  member 
of  the  Kansas  delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Governor,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  Olympla,  Washington  98501. 

"Sec.  3.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  Its  pub- 
lication In  the  official  state  paper." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

"Enrolled  Senate  Resolution  No.   33 
"A  resolution  relating  to  driver  regulations 
for  trucks  used  in  the   transpcM'tatlon  of 
farm  or  ranch   products   under   proposed 
new  driver  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation;   petitioning  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  devise  and  adopt 
certain    exemptions    to    regiUatlons    that 
hinder     the     production     of     agricultural 
crops;  and  directing  distribution 
"Whereas,   the  economy   of  the   State   of 
Oklahoma   Is  dependent   to   a   large  extent 
upon  agriculture;  and 

"Whereas,  transportation  Is  vital  to  agri- 
cultural production,  and  more  speclflcally 
the  operation  of  trucks  and  other  motor  ve- 


hicles weighing  up  to  40,000  pounds  gross 
weight  is  an  lndl8i>ensable  part  of  today's 
mechanized  system  of  farming  and  ranching; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  agriculture  segment  of  the 
economy  continues  to  face  a  diminishing  la- 
bor 8UK>ly  and  It  Is  difficult  for  the  employ- 
ing farmer  and  rancher  to  hire  Individuals, 
let  alone  those  possessing  certain  age  and 
physical  qualifications  as  required  by  the 
new  driver  regulations  for  farm  truck  oper- 
ators. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  1st  session  of  the  33rd  Oklahoma 
Leg^lslature : 

"Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Is  respectfully  urged 
to  enact  regulations  providing  for  exemp- 
tions from  such  regulations  that  prohibit  a 
farmer,  rancher  or  custom  operator  from 
hiring  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  from  requiring  an  ICC  physical  exami- 
nation of  such  hired  person  but  otherwise 
qualified  In  all  respects,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  a  farm  truck,  weighing  up  to  40,- 
000  pounds  gross  weight,  for  hauling  sup- 
plies or  products  to  or  from  the  place  of 
sale  or  purchase. 

"Section  2.  Be  It  further  resolved  that 
authenticated  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to: 

"1.  The  President  of  the  United  States; 

"2.  The  Presiding  Officers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 

"3.  Each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
gressional Delegation;  and 

"4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transpwrtatlon. 

Adopted  by  th?  Senate  the  20th  day  of 
April,  1971." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
"House    Concxtrrent    Resolution    No.    1041 
"A  Concurrent  Resolution  memorializing  the 

congress  of  the  United  States  to  return 

the  statue  of  George  W.  GUck,  presented 

by  the  state  of  Kansas  for  placement  In 

Statuary  Hall  and  to  accept  In  return,  for 

placement   In   Statuary   Hall,   a  statue  of 

Dwlght  David  Elsenhower 

"Whereas,  By  act  of  congress,  each  state  Is 
invited  to  provide  and  furnish  statues,  not 
exceeding  two  in  number,  of  deceased  per- 
sons who  h:.ve  been  citizens  thereof  and 
illustrious  for  their  historic  renown  or  from 
distinguished  civic  or  military  services,  such 
as  the  state  shall  determine  to  be  worthy  of 
national  commemoration  In  a  national  stat- 
uary hall;  and 

"Whereas,  The  state  of  Kansas  has  had  one 
citizen,  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  who  stands 
alone  in  the  history  of  this  state  in  achieve- 
ment of  a  distinguished  career  In  both  the 
civic  and  military  services,  a  man  whose 
destiny  led  him  from  a  boyhood  home  In 
Abilene,  Kansas,  to  lead  the  armies  of  his 
nation  and  th<^e  of  the  free  world  In  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  historic  military  en- 
gagements of  all  time  and  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple of  his  nation  in  peace  as  the  34th  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  citizen  of 
Kansas,  General  of  the  Army,  President  of 
the  United  States  and  honored  and  resjiected 
friend  of  presidents,  kings  and  leaders  and 
peoples  of  the  free  world  Is  eminently  worthy 
of  national  commemoration  In  a  national 
statuary  hall;  and 

"Whereas.  The  state  of  Kansas  In  years 
past  did  provide  for  the  placing  of  two  statues 
of  distinguished  citizens  of  Kansas  in  stat- 
uary hall;  and 

"Whereas,  One  of  such  statues  is  of  the 
Honorable  George  W.  GUck,  a  man  who  al- 
though he  did  not  hold  national  office  or  win 
national  or  International  acclaim,  was  a 
most  honored  and  distinguished  governor 
and  legislative  and  civic  leader  In  the  state 
of  Kansas;  and 


"Whereas,  Governor  GUck  can  best  be  hon- 
ored by  the  placing  of  his  statue  in  the 
Memorial  hall  of  the  Kansas  state  historical 
society  among  the  paintings,  photographs, 
artifacts,  mementos,  materials  and  objects 
lUustratlve  of  the  history  of  the  state  In 
which  he  played  such  a  distinguished  part: 
Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein:  That  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  respectfully  requests 
that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  return 
the  statue  of  George  W.  GUck  presented  by 
the  state  of  Kansas  for  placement  in  Statuary 
Hall  and  accept  in  return,  for  replacement 
In  Statuary  Hall,  a  statue  of  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower,  a  citizen  of  the  free  world,  and 
worthy  of  national  commemoration  in  Statu- 
ary HaU. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  secre- 
tary of  state  is  directed  to  transmit  enrolled 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  president 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Kansas  Delegation  In  the  congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  Chlno, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  from  certain  employees  of  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Argonne,  lU., 
requesting  protection  for  the  people  of  East 
Pakistan  (East  Bengal) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  EvansvlUe,  Ind.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS   OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  (Rept.  No.  92-90) . 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  ancl  Urban  Affairs, 
with  amendments: 

H.R.  4246.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  economic  sta- 
bilization   (Rept.   No.   92-89). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMTITEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina- 
tions were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80N,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Catherine  May  BedeU,  of  Washington; 
David  Walbrldge  Kendall,  of  Michigan;  and 
John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportation; 
to  be  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
for  a  term  of  2  years; 

Frank  S.  Besson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  David  E. 
Bradshaw.  of  IlUnols;  and  Charles  Luna,  of 
Ohio;  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  for  a  term  of  3  years;  and 

John  J.  Gilhooley.  of  New  York;  and 
Roger  Lewis,  of  New  York;  to  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haxt, 
Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  BLknnbby)  : 
S.  1664.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlatlona 
for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
WnxiAMS    (for   himself,   Mr.   Beau., 
Mr.  Pkll.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mi.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Mondale)  ; 
S.  1685.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  prevent 
the  discontinuance  pursuant  to  such  act  of 
Intercity  rail   passenger  service  which  pro- 
vides  service    for   a   substantial    number   of 
regular    commuter    passengers.    Referred    to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Mansixelo,   and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  1658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tranapor- 

tatlon  of  mall  by  the  National  Rail  Passenger 

CorporaUon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HRU3KA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ctjetis)  : 
S.    1667.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Costanzo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  TOWKR: 
8.  1668.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Lufkln  Divi- 
sion In  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.       

By    iSx.    PROUTT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bakes,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Beock,  Mr. 
BuckleTt  Mr.  DoMnncK,  Mr.  Pong, 
Mr.      OaimN.      Mr.      Peect.      Mr.| 
ScHWXtKEK,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tatt,  andl 
Mr.  TowEE)  ; 
S.  16«9.  A  bin  to  strengthen  education  by 
providing   a  share  of   the   revenues  of  the; 
United  States  to  the  States  and  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them    m   carrying   out   education   programs 
reflecting  areas  of  national  concern.  Referred, 
to  the  (Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOB   (by  request)  :       \ 
S.  1670.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Soil  Conserva-j 
tlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (by  request)  :     J 
S.  1671.   A  bin  to  amend  laws  relating  tg 
savings   and   loan   associations,   to   broaden 
their  mortgage  credit  powers,  and  for  otheil 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  B4r.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1672.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  313  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY; 
S.  1673.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish 
ment   of  the   Plymouth  Rock   National   Me^ 
morlAl,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.    1 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD;  { 

S.   1674.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Josefa  Vj 

Aquino.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  th« 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr   PACKWOOD: 
S.   1675.   A   bin   for  the  relief  of  AntonlO 
Plameras.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  th^ 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1676.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  LucUo  MeJ 

Bolaoen;  j 

S.   1677.   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 

Ev  angel  ista  Corpuz;  ] 

S.    1678.   A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Zoslmi 

Batoon;  I 

S.  1679.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Elpldlo  Dl 

Tbarzabal,  Junior;  and  . 

S.  1680  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Gamo 

Enrlquez.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  th^ 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PONO   (for  himself  and  Mr^ 
McObe)  : 
S.  1681.  A  bUl  to  Uberallze  ellglblUty  fo; 
cost-of-living   Increases   In   civil  service  re 
tlrement  annuities;  and 
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S.  1682.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  and  govern  the 
Federal  Executive  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  1683.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Natan  Levy. 
Isabel  Aron  Joeub  Levy.  EUas  Levy,  and 
Jane  Esther  Levy.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  by  request: 
S.  1684.  A  bin  to  assure  protection  of  en- 
vironmental  values   while   facilitating   con- 
struction  of   needed   electric   power   supply 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1685.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment  and   enforcement   of   certain    Interim 
safety  standards  for  power  rotary  lawn  mow- 
ers. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
8. 1686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vlmala 
Subbl&h,  A18  981   208.  Miss  Meena  Kumarl 
Subblah.  Miss  Ponnl  Subblah,  Miss  Komathl 
Subblah.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1687.  A  blU  for  the  relief  o*  Tait  Steve- 
doring Co..  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1688.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  granting  of 
mineral  rights  to  certain  hcxneetead  pat- 
entees who  were  wrongfully  deprived  of  such 
rights.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1689.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
a  special  death  gratuity  to  the  widow,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  U.S.  ship 
Scorpion.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  1690.  A  b41l  to  amend  title  18  and  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  In- 
volving  obscenity,   and   for   other   purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1691.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  efficient  pro- 
duction of  the  needed  volume  of  good  hous- 
ing at  lower  cost  through  the  elimination  of 
restrictions   on   the   use  of  advanced   tech- 
nology, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Banking.    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1692.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment or  approval  of  test  methods  for  con- 
s\imer  products: 

S.  1683.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  new  and  Im- 
proved system  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  solving 
the  transportation  problems  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  for  Improving  the  Na- 
tion's capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1694.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
of  the  Department  of  C(xnmerce  to  be  avaU- 
able  xmtll  expended  or  for  periods  in  excess 
of  one  year; 

S.  1695.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act; 

S.  1698.  A  bill  to  require  load  Unes  on 
United  States  vessels  engaged  m  foreign  voy- 
ages end  foreign  vessels  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  1697.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
lii.  Mttcau)  : 
S.  1696.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  time  for  review  of  the  basic  national 
rail  passenger  system;  to  postpone  for  seven 
months  the  date  on  which  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
contract  for  provision  of  Intercity  raU  pas- 


senger service;  to  postpone  for  seven  months 
the  date  on  which  the  Corporation  is  required 
to  begin  providing  Intercity  raU  passenger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(Second  reading  objected  to.  See  debate 
thereon  which  appears  later  In  the  Recobo.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson,    Mr.  Bayh.    Mr.    Bbooke, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr. 
Gurnet,    Mr.    Harris.    Mr.    Hartkb. 
Mr.  HoLUNCs.  Mr.  HtrcHES,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRET,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  INOTTTE,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oee,  Mr.  McOovERN,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.    Manstteld,    Mr.    Mondale,   Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  TtrNNET)  : 
S.  1699.  A  bill  to  estebllsh  a  National  En- 
vironmental Bank,  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of    United    States    Environmental    Savings 
Bonds,  and  to  establish  an  Environmental 
Trust  Fund.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  ; 
S.  1700.  A  bin  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  two  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United  States  ob- 
ligations directly  from  the  Treasury.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MBTCALF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Manbitklo,  and  Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  1701.  A  bin  to  amend  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  In  cwder  to  give  the  States 
and  consumer  organizations  certain  rights 
under  such  Act.  Referred  to  the  C<»imlttee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YotTNO)  : 
S.  1702.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept;  trust  title  to  lands 
within  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Reservation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1703.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Mar- 
garlda  Machado  de  Lemos; 

S.    1704.   A   bUI   for  the  relief   of  Jaime 
Machado  de  Lemos; 

S.  1706.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglnlo  Da 
Costa  Medelros; 

8.    1706.   A  bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Machado  de  Lemos; 

S.   1707.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Ponte; 
S.  1708.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Ponte: 
S.   1709.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Manuel  da  Camara  Pacheco; 

S.  1710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Terezinha 
de  Jesus  Mota  Alves  do  Couto  Pacheco; 

S.   1711.   A  bUl   for  the   relief  of  Sandra 
Pacheco; 

S.   1712.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Vasconoelos  Franco; 

S.  1713.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Etellno  da 
Concelcao  Cunba; 

S.    1714.    A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Odete 
Femandes  de  Ollvelra  Cunha; 

S.    1715.    A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Luc  1  ana  de  Ollvelra  Cunha; 

S.  1716.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marta  de 
Fatlnva  Ollvelra  Cunha; 

S.  1717.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ellslo  An- 
tonio de  Ollvelra; 

S.  1718.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Mada- 
lena  Machado  Ollvelra; 

S.  1719.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Isabel 
Ponte  Almeida; 

S.   1720.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Machado  Cardoza  doe  Santos;   and 

S.  1721.  A  bUl  for  the  reMef  of  Antonio 
Fernando  Toste  de  Sousa.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
8. 1723,  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financing 
for  the  provision,  by  States  the  law  of  which 
provides  for  the  payment   of  extended  un- 
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employment  compensation,  of  payments  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  an  addi- 
tional period  (up  to  26  weeks)  in  the  case  of 
IndlvldTials  whose  entitlement,  under  State 
law,  to  unemployment  com];>ensatlon  has 
been  exhausted. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HcMPHSEY)  : 

S.  1723.  A  bill  to  declare  Leech  Lake,  Cass 
Lake,  and  Wlnnlblgoshlsh  Lake  In  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  be  nonnavlgable  waters  for 
certain  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1724.  A  bUI  to  expand  the  home  improve- 
ment loan  program  under  sections  203  (k) 
and  220(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
include  Interest  subsidy  payments  on  behalf 
of  the  owners  of  modest  homes.  In  order  to 
preserve  and  restore  the  residential  charac- 
ter of  neighborhoods  in  cities,  villages,  and 
towns.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eaoleton,  Mr.  McGotern.  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 

8. 1725.  A  bin  to  accelerate  the  effective 
dates  of  Individual  income  tax  reductions 
provided  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  to 
restore  the  Investment  credit  for  small  busi- 
ness enterprises;  and  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  federally  financed  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  Federal-State 
agreements. 

By  Mr.  HAITTKLD: 

S.J.  Res.  90.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  : 

8. 1664.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprl- 
atlon£  for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  in  introducing  this 
bill  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  to  $4  million.  This  proposed 
increase  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

To  bring  the  Senate  up  to  date  in  this 
matter,  the  91st  Congress  increased  the 
authorization  for  the  Commission  by 
$750,000.  This  was  the  first  increase 
granted  the  Commission  since  1968  when 
the  authorization  was  fixed  at  $2,650,000 
and  was  intended  to  restore  the  Com- 
mission to  its  operating  capacity  of  that 
year.  Now  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  approved  a  modest  Increase 
in  the  appropriations  request  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  widen  its  program  to 
take  in  new  subjects  of  civil  rights  con- 
cern and  to  open  a  field  office  located  in 
an  area  convenient  to  the  center  of  the 
American  Indian  population. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  re- 
quested for  the  Commission  in  the  budget 
is  $3,800,000.  This  amount  1b  $400,000  in 
excess  of  the  current  authorization  for 
appropriations.  Thus,  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  the  Increased  apprcHPrlation 
requested  for  the  Commission  Is  neces- 
sary. In  addition,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  approved  an  authoriza- 
tion figure  of  $4,000,000—1200,000  in  ex- 


cess of  the  requested  aiH>ropriation — to 
enable  the  Commission  to  request  sup- 
plemental appropriations  should  that 
become  necessary  later  in  the  fiscal  year. 

I  can  recall  quite  vividly  the  origins  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  In  fact,  I 
cosponsored  and  voted  for  the  bill  to 
creeite  it  while  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1957.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  si«HX)rted  every  effort  to  extend 
its  life  and  to  expand  its  activities.  The 
bill  I  am  sponsoring  today  is  merely 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  full 
equality  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert,  at  this  pwint  in  the  Rec- 
ord, several  items  documenting  more 
fully  the  proposed  budget  and  activities 
of  the  Commission.  In  addition,  I  wish 
to  include  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Vice  President  written  by  the  Commis- 
sion's Chairman,  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
and  a  letter  of  approval  submitted  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  Introduce  this  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  w^e  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  1604 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Bights 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  19S7  (71 
SUt.  636;  42  UJ3.C.  1976e)  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  to  read  as  f oUows :  "For  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of 
$4,000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
iintU  January  31,  1973,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000." 

U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS— INCREASE  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1972  BUDGET  RE(}UEST  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 
|ln  thousands  tt  dollars| 

Rse»l  yta<— 


1971        1972 
•stimat*  Mtlmat*    Incrstsc 


Personnel  compensation: 

11.1        Parmanent  positions 2,094      2, 3tl  2t7 

11. 3       Positions  oltiei  than 

permantnt 136         149  13 

II.  5       Otner  personnel  com- 
pensation          32  32 

11.  %       Special  personal  service 

payments.  . 2  2 

Total  personnel  com- 
pensation  , 

12.1    Personnel  benefits 

21.0    Travel  and  transportation 

ot  persons 

22.0    Transportation  of  things 

23. 0    Rent  communications,  and 

utilities  

24.0    Printing  and  reproduction.. 

25.0    Other  services  ..     .  

26.0    SuppNes  and  materials 

31.0    Equipment 

99.0       Total  obligations 3,323     3,800  477 


2,264 

2,564 

300 

164 

191 

27 

238 

280 

42 

9 

9  ... 

202 

232 

30 

146 

167 

21 

236 

270 

34 

49 

54 

5 

15 

33 

18 

Note:  The  {200,000  difference  between  the  $3,800,000  appro- 
priation request  and  the  $4,000,000  authorization  request  would 
be  used  as  authority  tor  the  Commission  to  be  included  in  any 
goveinmentwide  supplemental  appropriation  requests  made 
necessary  by  mandatary  Federal  salary  increases. 

V.  8.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights — Pkoposed 
Nbw  Pbojkctb  ft  1972 
1.  A  study  of  political  participation  by  mi- 
nority group  members  In  selected  states  dur- 
ing the  Spring  of  1972,  including  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  extended  Voting 
Rights  Act. 


2.  A  study  of  equBkl  protection  of  the  laws 
In  State,  local,  and  Federal  correctional  in- 
stitutions effecting  prisoners  generaUy  and 
minority  group  prisoners  particularly. 

3.  A  study  of  equal  opportunity  In  the  mUl- 
tary  service. 

4.  A  study  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
Government  efforts  to  eliminate  restrictive 
employment  practices  required  or  supptorted 
by  unions  and  Internal  restrictive  union 
practices  which  limit  minority  employment, 
promotion,  and  union  participation. 

6.  A  study  examining  the  extent  to  which 
health  services  are  provided  to  minority  citi- 
zens on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

6.  Current  discussion  guides  to  be  used  by 
adult  groups  dealing  with  specific  civil  rights 
Issues  In  such  fields  as  education,  housing, 
and  employment. 

7.  A  publication  describing  examples  of 
successful  use  of  civil  rlghu  laws  to  achieve 
equal  opportunity. 

8.  Two  films  dealing  with  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans and  the  general  topic  of  racism. 

9.  A  seventh  field  office  covering  the  North 
and  Central  Plains  and  Mountain  States  win 
be  opened.  This  office  wUl  be  located  where 
It  can  service  a  large  proportion  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  minority. 


Washington.  D.C..  April  1.  1971. 
The  Vice  Prbbident, 
United  Sttuites  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzAB  Ma.  Vice  PaxstDKNT:  Kndoeed  for 
your  oonsideraUon  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence Is  a  legislative  propoe&l  with  regard  to 
the  appropriations  authorization  for  the 
Commission  on  CivU  Rights. 

Congress  established  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  in  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1987. 
Its  reports  and  recommendations  have  pro- 
vided a  basis  for  legislation  and  executive 
action  taken  during  the  past  fourteen  years 
to  assure  equal  rights.  In  1964  Congress  au- 
thorized a  cItU  rights  clearinghouse  func- 
tion for  the  Commission.  Since  then  the 
Commission  has  engaged  In  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  fact  dissemination  to  Inform  the 
American  people  concerning  the  dimensions 
of  the  problems  of  civil  rights  and  the  nature 
of  the  remedies  required  to  solve  these 
problems. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  clvU 
rights  problems  are  more  complex  than  they 
were  once  thought  to  be.  An  Impressive  ar- 
ray of  clvU  rights  laws  and  programs  have 
been  enacted.  Progress  has  been  made,  yet 
the  goal  has  been  furthered  by  the  ind^>«nd- 
ent  critical  appraisal  of  Federal  laws  and 
policies  respecting  denials  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  exercised  by  the  Commission 
on  ClvU  Rights.  In  the  months  and  yean 
ahead  the  Commission's  role  as  an  independ- 
ent critic  will  continue  to  be  of  use  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  as  well  as  the 
Nation. 

In  1967,  the  life  of  the  Commission  was 
extended  to  1973.  At  the  same  time,  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  Commission  as  of  1968,  a 
ceUlng  was  set  on  Its  authorizations.  Last 
year.  Congress  acted  for  the  first  time  In 
three  years  to  raise  that  ceUIng  by  a  modest 
amount  which  was  intended  to  restore  the 
Commission  to  its  operating  capability  as  of 
196& 

This  proposal  would  raise  the  Commis- 
sion's authorization  from  $3,400,000  to  $4,- 
000,000.  The  amount  requested  to  be  au- 
thorized reflects  an  additional  $400,000  re- 
quested to  be  appropriated  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  in  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1972  plus  $200,000  for  supple- 
mental impropriations  requests,  if  such  be- 
come necessary. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
Congress  proo^ptly  consider  and  enact  this 
legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the   submission  of  this  proposal  and  that 
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Its  enactment  woiUd  be  consistent  with  tike 
Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  M.   Hesbttbgh, 

Chairman. 
Enclosures. 

EXECUTTVE  OmCE  OF  TH« 

PRESIDtNT,   OnPICE  OF 

Management  and  Budget. 
Washington,  DC,  March  4,  1971 
Mr.  HowASO  A.  Glicksteik, 
Staff  Director,  Commission  on  Civil  Righ, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Mr.  Jonathan  W.  Fleming. 

Dkas  Mb.  Guckstein:   This  is  In  reply 
your  letter  of  February  9,   1971,  requeetlftg 
advice  on  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  apprp- 
prlatlons     for     the     Commission     on     CI 
Rights." 

There  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  t>f 
this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress  and  Its  eix- 
actment  would  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives.  ' 
Sincerely, 

Wn,FREO  H.  Rommel,   Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Legislative  Reference. 


April  29,  1971 


s. 


;o 


1" 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgin  a 
for  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Pell,  \^r. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  RAif- 
DOLPH,  and  Mr.  Mondale  > : 
S.  1665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pa< 
senger  Service  Act  of  1970  in  order 
prevent  the  discontinuance  pursuant 
such  Act  of  intercity  rail  passenger  sei 
ice  which  provides  service  for  a  substs 
tial  number  of  regular  commuter  passer 
gers.    Referred    to    the    Committee 
Commerce. 

TO  P8ESERVE  COMMUTER  RAIL  SERVICE 
tTNDEB  AMTRAC 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aslc  unanimous  consent,  in  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (M^-. 
Williams)  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1910 
to  prevent  the  discontinuance  pursuaiit 
to  such  act  of  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  which  provides  for  a  substantiU 
number  of  regiilar  commuter  passengers. 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  bill  and  ia 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams  l|n 
connection  therewith,  entitled  "To  Pre- 
serve Commuter  Rail  Service  Undir 
AMTRAC." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bljl 
and  statement  wlU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

S.  1865 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  In  order  to  prevent  the  dlscot 
tlnuance  pursuant  to  such  Act  of  Intercltj 
rail  passenger  service  which  provides  ser^ 
Ice  for  a  substantial   number  of  regular 
commuter  passengers  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  9/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  seq- 
tlon  404  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  df 
1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  en^ 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsic 
of  this  Act  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  autho^ 
ize  the  discontinuance  of  any  intercity  rajl 
rail  passenger  service  between  any  tv 
cities  which  was  provided  prior  to  May 
1970,  if  during  the  year  preceding  such  dati 
on  an  average  basis  at  least  50  per  centum  df 
the  passengers  using  such  service  were  reg- 
ular commuter  passengers  to  either  sucp 
city." 


Mr.  WILLIAMS'  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  PRESERVE  Commuter  Rail  Service 
Under  AMTRAC 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  Introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  legislation  which  established 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion— commonly  referred  to  as  Amtrac.  This 
bill  Is  necessary  in  order  to  correct  an  un- 
fortunate adverse  effect  the  basic  Amtrac 
legislation  Is  having  on  commuter  rail  serv- 
ice. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Amtrac  legislation  reveals  that  It  was 
designed  to  affect  intercity  passenger  serv- 
ice only.  Briefly,  Amtrac  is  supposed  to  de- 
cide what  basic  passenger  service  is  to  be 
provided  between  various  cities,  and  it  is 
then  supposed  to  see  that  such  service  is 
provided,  generally  by  contracting  with  the 
individual  railroads.  The  raUroad  would  then 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  all  other  intercity 
service  between  the  cities  in  question.  It  was 
not  intended  that  these  railroads  be  al- 
lowed to  discontinue  commuter  service.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  Is  possible  for  them 
to  discontinue  service  which  is.  In  fact,  com- 
muter service  simply  because  the  train  in- 
volved happens  to  run  between  two  differ- 
ent cities.  It  is,  therefore,  an  intercity  train 
within  the  definition  of  the  legislation. 

It  Is  not  certain  at  this  time  exactly  how 
many  trains  fall  in  the  category  of  which  I 
speak.  One  specific  instance  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  in  which  the  lives  of  a  large 
number  of  people  will  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  discontinuance  of  a  so-called  inter- 
city train  which  has  in  fact  been  used  by 
a  large  majority  of  its  passengers  as  a  com- 
muter train  for  many  years. 

While  this  is  only  one  specific  example,  I 
am  afraid  there  may  be  a  great  many  more  In- 
stances in  which  vitally  needed  commuter 
service  is  being  disrupted  because  the  train 
Involved  runs  between  two  or  more  cities. 

Mr.  President,  as  our  urban  areas  become 
ever  more  congested;  as  they  become  ever 
more  choked  by  their  own  traffic  jabs;  It  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  we  must  pro- 
vide more  and  more  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation by  which  p>eople  may  get  from  their 
homes  to  their  Jobs.  I  have  long  fought  for 
programs  which  would  increase  the  available 
amount  of  mass  transportation  services.  I 
cannot  now  stand  idly  by  and  watch  Amtrac 
cause  a  decrease  in  commuter  raW  service  in 
the  name  of  improving  Intercity  service. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  make  it  im- 
possible, under  the  Amtrac  legislation,  for 
the  railroads  to  discontinue  any  service  where 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  passengers  are 
commuters.  I  urge  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  to  take  immediate  and  favorable 
action  on  this  bill.  Not  to  so  act  will  adversely 
affect  the  lives  of  many  people.  It  will  be  a 
setback  in  our  continued  efforts  to  increase 
commuter  rail  service. 


By  Mr  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  1666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Corporation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

let   us    put    MORE    MAIL    ON    PASSENGER    TRAINS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  new 
National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation  Is 
adequate  revenue  to  assure  that  the  sys- 
tem can  be  truly  national  in  scope. 

One  action  which  Congress  can  take 
to  enlarge  the  revenue  of  AMTRAK 
would  be  to  require  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  give  priority  to  AMTRAK 
trains  in  the  shipment  of  mail.  Accord- 
ingly, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Montana,  Mr, 


Mansfield  and  Mr.  Metcalf,  I  introduce 
legislation  which,  if  enacted,  would 
achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  recent  testimony  before  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which 
discusses  this  possibility  and  other  re- 
lated matters,  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  text  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1666 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
mail  by  the  National  Rail  Passenger  Cor- 
poration 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5203(c)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  any  case  where  adequate  service 
in  the  transportation  of  mail  is  offered  by 
the  National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  give  priority  to  the  use 
of  such  service  for  such  transportation." 


Statement  By  Senator  Prank  Church 

AMTRAK 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  this 
Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  National  Rail  Passenger  System  at  these 
oversight  hearings.  Before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, I  should  like  to  make  clear  my  posi- 
tion on  the  proposed  system — whether  it  is 
called  RAILPAX  or  AMTRAK,  the  label  at- 
tached most  recently  to  the  system  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  91-518.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  the  system  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  incorporators 
of  the  National  Rail  Passenger  System,  for 
I  feel  that  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  what 
Congress  envisioned  when  it  passed  the  law 
In  question. 

I  support  improvement  and  preservation 
of  this  nation's  rail  passenger  system.  I  sup- 
port Innovative  programs  to  increase  rider- 
ship.  I  support  research  to  make  high  speed 
train  travel  in  our  nation  economically 
feasible  and  practically  sound.  I  will  support 
legislation  which  may  be  necessary  in  the 
future  to  achieve  these  goals  for  I  strongly 
feel  that  rail  transportation  must  become 
an  Integrated  part  of  an  adequate  national 
transptortatlon  system. 

I  do  not  support  AMTRAK  as  it  is  present- 
ly constituted.  It  is  in  clear  derogation  of 
the  expressed  purpose  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
that  the  system  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  established  by  the 
Incorporators  of  AMTRAK  be  "national"  in 
scope.  The  actual  proposal  leaves  six  states 
totally  devoid  of  any  rail  passenger  service. 
Idaho  is  left  with  only  token  sen-ice  fur- 
nished to  the  town  of  Sandpoint  in  the 
northern  panhandle  of  the  State.  Totally 
ignored  are  the  three  major  population  areas 
of  the  State — Pocatello,  Twin  Falls  and 
Boise,  the  State  Capitol.  Boise  is  440  miles 
from  Sandpoint,  Pocatello,  534  miles,  and 
Twin  Palls,  573  miles.  Thus,  the  system  leaves 
no  service  whatsoever  to  that  part  of  Idaho 
where  most  of  the  people  live. 

As  one  Senator,  I  can  assure  this  Commit- 
tee and  the  incorporators  of  AMTRAK  that, 
unless  service  is  extended  to  all  of  the  48 
contlgruovis  states,  and  meaningful  service 
is  provided  to  states  like  my  own,  I  will  op- 
pose any  funds  for  this  system. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  concerned  Idahoans  asking 
that  rail  service  be  preserved.  In  response 
to  their  pleas,  I  Introduced,  on  February  26 
of  this  year,  8.  1018.  a  bill  which  wotild  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
designate,  and  the  Incorporators  to  Imple- 
ment, an  extension  of  the  basic  system  to  in- 
clude at  least  one  major  population  center  In 
each  of  the  contiguous  48  states. 

I  feel  this  would  be  a  sound  approach  In- 
asmuch as  it  leaves  considerable  discretion 
m  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  choose  the 
most  feasible  routes,  and  treats  with  equity 
all  of  the  states  Involved  In  the  system.  It 
would  aid  immensely  in  making  the  network 
the  truly  national  system  which  Congress 
envisioned  In  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

I  am  aware  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft,  has  also  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  enlarge  the 
public  subsidy  to  AMTRAK  to  cover  the  cost 
of  adding  certain  designated  lines,  one  of 
which  would  run  through  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Idaho.  When  I  Introduced  S.  1018, 
i  stated  that  I  was  not  wedded  to  any  par- 
ticular formula.  Should  this  Committee  fa- 
vor the  approach  of  Senator  Taft,  I  cer- 
tainly would  support  his  legislation.  It  is 
not  important  whose  bill  succeeds;  It  is  only 
important  that  the  public.  Including  the 
people  of  Idaho,  be  assured  adequate  rail 
passenger  service. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  oth- 
er approaches  available  to  strengthen  the 
financial  prospects  for  AMTRAK.  The  Post 
Office  Department  could  be  directed  to  use 
AMTRAK  trains  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  in  transporting  mall.  This  CJom- 
mittee  wisely  provided  for  such  a  possibil- 
ity when  it  enacted  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act.  Section  305  of  the  law  authorizes 
the  Corporation  to  carry  mall.  According  to 
the  Committee  Report  on  S.  3706,  rail  mall 
transportation  amounted  to  (204  million  In 
revenue  to  the  railroads  In  1969.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  serves  my  state,  had 
mail  income  of  $13,378,676,  of  which  $10,- 
926,926  was  carried  by  freight  trains,  and 
$2,451,750  by  passenger  trains.  Since  AM- 
TRAK is  designed  to  carry  passengers  to 
many  of  our  largest  population  centers.  It 
would  certainly  seem  feasible  for  more  mail 
to  be  carried  by  these  passenger  trains.  This 
could  significantly  enhance  the  income  to 
AMTRAK  and  enable  It  to  expand  its  pas- 
senger system. 

There  is  another  possibility.  It  Is  obvious 
from  reading  the  Congressional  Record  that 
there  is  serious  disagreement  over  the  action 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Incorporators  of  AMTRAK.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty is  being  encountered  in  setting  up  the 
system  and  in  seeing  to  It  that  workers  af- 
fected by  the  proposal  are  adequately  pro- 
tected. A  number  of  legislative  remedies  have 
been  Introduced.  Accordingly,  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  give  thought  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  delaying  the  final  Implementation  of 
AMTRAK  for  at  least  60  days  to  give  Con- 
gress time  to  work  Its  will  on  the  prop>osaIs 
which  have  been  presented. 

The  damage  done  will  be  severe  if  trains 
are  discontinued  before  Congress  can  act 
upKin  these  proposals.  A  6  month  extension  of 
existing  service  will  avoid  the  problem  of 
starting  again  from  scratch  those  discon- 
tinued services  which  might  be  reinstated 
As  this  Committee  wisely  noted,  in  its  re- 
port on  the  original  bill : 

"Once  passenger  service  on  any  given  route 
is  discontinued,  stations,  terminals,  signals 
and  necessary  trackage  are  abolished  short- 
ly thereafter:  sales  and  marketing  organiza- 
tions are  disbanded:  travel  Is  diverted  to 
other  modes  and  must  be  lured  back  to  the 
trains  from  scratch." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  these  remedial 
proposals  be  given  careful  scrutiny  by  this 
Committee.  We  need  a  viable  rail  passenger 
transportation  network  for  the  whole  coun- 


try. Congress  should  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  states  that  have  been  left  out. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1668.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Lufkin  Di- 
vision in  the  eastern  district  of  Texas, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LUFKIN    DIVISION    IN    THE    EASTERN    DISTRICT 
OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  iwovides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  division  of 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Texas  to  be  located  in  Lufkin. 
At  present  the  areas  which  would  be 
served  by  a  Lufkin  division  are  located 
in  the  Tyler  division  and  the  Beaiunont 
division.  There  are  six  divisons  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Texas  and  of  these, 
the  Tyler  and  Beaumont  divisons  serve 
approximately  63  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  over  50  percent  of  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  district.  A  new  divi- 
sion in  Lufkin  would  distribute  this  bur- 
den more  evenly. 

Last  December,  I  wrote  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  UJB.  Courts  pre- 
senting this  proposal.  I  understand  that 
it  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Court  Administration  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  few- 
study  and  recommendation.  I  have  also 
written  to  presidents  of  the  coimty  bar 
associations  and  county  attorneys  of  the 
counties  which  would  be  included  in  the 
proposed  new  division.  All  the  response 
which  I  have  received  has  been  favorable. 

The  counties  which  I  propose  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  Lufkin  division  are  as 
follows : 

Angelina,  Shelby,  Tyler,  Cherokee,  San 
Augustin,  Nacogdoches,  Trinity,  Jasper, 
Sabine,  Houston,  Polk,  Newton. 

Two  of  these  counties.  Trinity  and 
Polk,  are  presently  located  in  the  Hous- 
ton division  of  the  southern  district  of 
Texas  but  both  counties  border  on  Ange- 
lina and  are  by  far  closer  to  Lufkin  than 
to  Houston. 

I  believe  that  this  new  division  would 
provide  a  more  equitable  geographic  bal- 
ance and  improve  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  area  of  east  Texas. 
There  has  recently  been  created  a  third 
judgeship  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas  and,  with  this  additional  judge, 
and  the  removal  of  a  percentage  of  the 
cases  from  the  Tyler  and  Beaumont  di- 
visions to  Lufkin,  all  litigants  would  be 
insured  of  a  more  speedy  trial. 

This  proposal  has  the  broad  support 
of  the  legal  profession  and  the  citizens  In 
the  area  of  east  Texas  it  will  affect.  At 
this  period,  when  the  dockets  of  the 
Federal  courts  are  increasing  consider- 
ably the  establishment  of  this  new  divi- 
sion will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
citizenry  of  the  area  and  to  the  cause  of 
justice. 


By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brock, 

Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 

FoNG,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Percy, 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 

Taft,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1669.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  education 

by  providing  a  share  of  the  revenues  of 

the  United  States  to  the  States  and  to 

local  educational  agencies  for  the  pur- 


pose of  assisting  them  in  carrying  out 
education  programs  reflecting  areas  of 
national  concern.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Baker  of 
Tennessee,  Bennett  of  Utah,  Brock  of 
Tennessee,  Buckley  of  New  York,  Dom- 
inick of  Colorado,  Fonc  of  Hawaii,  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan,  Percy  of  Illinois, 
ScHWEiKER  of  Pennsylvania,  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania.  Taft  of  Ohio,  and  Tower 
of  Texsis,  I  am  introducing  today,  for  the 
President,  the  President's  proposed  Edu- 
cation Revenue  Sharing  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill, 
and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDENT  p/o  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, I  tun  particularly  concerned  that 
the  well-intentioned  efforts  of  Congress 
in  recent  years  have  resulted  in  a  maze 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs,  which  while  noble  in  their  in- 
tent are  cumbersome  in  their  implemen- 
tation. 

In  his  April  6  message  on  education 
revenue  sharing,  President  Nixon  de- 
picted the  problem  by  pointing  out  that 
"Under  the  present  piecemeal  system  of 
Federal  aid,  education  grants  are  avail- 
able to  local  schools  under  38  separate 
authorizations  for  'instruction,'  37  sep- 
arate authorizations  for  low-income  stu- 
dents, and  22  separate  authorizations  for 
reading  instruction." 

I  am  sure  each  Senator  has  en  many 
occasions  sought  to  guide  his  constituent 
school  districts  thi-ough  this  maze. 

Some  school  districts  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  hire  experts  in  grantsmanship. 
full-time  Federal  aid  coordinators. 

It  is  clear  that  the  burdens  placed  on 
State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
which  wish  to  implement  these  various 
education  programs,  is  often  intolerable. 

Guidelines,  regulations,  matching 
fund  requirements  ensnarl  the  educator 
in  time-consiuning  trivia  which  is  coim- 
terproductive  to  the  educator's  primary 
role — education . 

For  the  small  school  districts  in  my 
State  of  Vermont  inflexible  guidelines 
and  regulations  often  preclude  Federal 
assistance,  which  Congress  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  available  to  all  districts. 

Clearly,  remedial  action  is  necessary 
to  make  Federal  aid  to  education  more 
responsive  and  less  cumbersome. 

If  we  review  the  history  of  our  educa- 
tion programs,  we  see  that,  as  each  prob- 
lem area  was  discerned  and  defined,  we 
responded  with  a  separate  education 
program  responsive  to  the  particular 
problem.  We  in  Congress  moved  rapidly 
in  the  1960's  to  respond  to  a  multitude 
of  education  problems.  At  the  outset, 
categorical  programs  were  necessary  to 
precisely  target  Federal  aid. 

However,  now  that  Federal  support 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
is  well  established,  it  is  time  to  move 
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from  categorization  to  consolidation  In 
such  a  way  that  the  goals  of  educational 
quality  and  opportunity  are  met. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  responds  to  the ' 
need  for  consolidation  and  streamlining ' 
of  our  Federal  educational  programs  in! 
a  responsive  way. 

It  Is  a  good,  but  not  perfect,  bill  and  I* 
must,  in  all  candor,  say  that  I  find  sev-  i 
eral  problems  In  the  measure  as  it  is  now  j 
drafted.  | 

But  I  do  commend  the  bill  to  Sena-i 
tors  as  excellent  in  its  basic  concept  I 
and  direction. 

The  Education  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
would  make  funds  available  to  States 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  five 
areas  of  our  longstanding  concern — 
education  of  the  disadvantaged,  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped,  vocational  edu- 
cation, education  of  federally  connected 
children,  and  supporting  materials  and 
services.  Fimds  would  Clow  to  States  and 
localities  on  the  basis  of  an  automatic 
formula.  The  Mil  authorizes  advanced 
funding  so  that  local  officials  would 
know  In  advance  the  amount  they  could 
expect  to  receive  and,  thereby,  plan 
ahead. 

Funds  derived  from  the  presence  in  a 
school  district  of  children  whose  parents 
live  on  Federal  property  and  children 
from  low-Income  families  woiild  be 
passed  through  by  the  State  directly  to 
the  school  district.  Other  Federal  funds 
would  be  distributed  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies  by  the  State  adminis- 
tering agency,  on  the  basis  of  their  rela- 
tive needs  for  assistance  in  the  areas  of 
education  of  the  handicapped,  vocation- 
al education,  and  supporting  materials 
and  services.  The  State  administering 
agency  would  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
transfer  up  to  30  percent  of  the  fundsi 
from  any  one  category  to  any  other  cate- 
gory, with  the  exception  of  those  funds 
passed  through  to  local  educational 
agencies.  This  could  mean,  for  example,, 
that  additional  funds  could  be  made! 
available  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped if  the  State  felt  that  this  was  of 
high  priority. 

The  State's  plan  for  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  would  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  a  State  advisory 
council  appointed  by  the  Oovemor,, 
broadly  representative  of  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  interests  and  membersi 
of  the  public.  In  sulditlon,  the  State's 
plan  would  be  published  and  interested 
persons  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  comment.  However,  no  Federal  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  would  be  required. 
This  is  a  major  change  from  present 
law.  It  means  that  a  State  will  be  able 
to  plan  for  its  own  needs,  rather  than 
trjdng  to  adapt  to  some  preset  Federal! 
format. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  message: 

Non-public  schools  b«ar  a  significant  shara 
of  tbe  coet  and  effort  of  providing  educa-< 
tlon  for  our  children  today.  Federal  aid  ta 
education  should  take  this  fully  Into  ac-< 
count. 

Education  revenue  sharing  expands 
the  opportunities  available  to  children 
in  noi^ubllc  schools  by  requiring  tha| 
they  be  allowed  to  participate  on  an 
equitable  basis  In  public  school  programs 
of  education  for  the  disadvantaged,  edu-< 


cation  of  the  handicapped,  vocational 
education,  and  supporting  materials  and 
services.  The  act  provides  that,  in  cases 
where  State  law  prohibits  such  partlci- 
p)ation,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  provide  similar 
services  to  nonpublic  schoolchildren  and 
shall  pay  the  costs  out  of  the  State's  al- 
lotment. 

Education  revenue  sharing  would  offer 
State  and  local  education  officials  far 
greater  flexibility  in  making  program 
decisions  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
students.  Funds  could  be  allotted  among 
areas  of  use  and  among  local  educational 
agencies  according  to  their  specific  needs, 
rather  than  according  to  some  rigid  Fed- 
eral mandate.  As  the  President  said: 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  cannot  substitute  Its  good 
intentions  for  the  local  understanding  of 
local  problems,  for  local  energy  In  attacking 
these  problems,  and  for  local  Initiatives  In 
improving  the  quality  of  education  In  Amer- 
ica. We  must  also  recognize  that  state  and 
local  authorities  need  Federal  resources  If 
they  are  to  meet  their  obligations  and  If  they 
are  to  use  the  peculiar  advantages  of  state 
and  local  knowledge,  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  their  fullest  potential.  Education 
Revenue  Sharing  accommodates  the  federal 
role  In  national  education  to  both  these  re- 
allties,  and  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a  new 
and  more  productive  Federal-State  relation- 
ship in  this  area  of  vital  national  con- 
cern .  .  . 

I  agree  with  the  President's  observa- 
tion and  I  am  hopeful  Congress  will  re- 
spond by  following  a  course  of  consoli- 
dation for  existing  educational  programs 
as  we  embark  on  a  new  era  of  experi- 
mentation through  the  proposed  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

We  have  much  to  learn  about  how  we 
teach  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
educational  innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion. We  must  continue  to  develop  cate- 
gorical programs  for  new  areas  of  con- 
cern and  commitment. 

As  I  look  ahead  at  the  course  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  I  envision  alternate 
eras  of  categorization  and  consolidation 

As  we  move  ahead  in  categorical  pro- 
grams of  educational  innovation  and 
experimentation,  I  foresee  times  when 
we  shall  need  to  consolidate  educational 
concepts  thus  developed  in  revenue  shar- 
ing programs. 

The  lessons  once  learned  must  be  ap- 
plied through  flexible  mechanisms  which 
respond  best  to  the  needs  of  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  pupils. 

We  have  learned  much  in  recent  years 
and  the  lessons  of  bureaucratic  ensnarl- 
ments  in  education  programs  should  not 
be  lost  on  Congress.  We  should  know 
that  It  is  a  time  to  move  toward  consoli- 
dation of  proven  education  programs. 
Toward  this  aid,  I  recommend  the  Edu- 
cation Revenue  Sharing  Act  as  a  con- 
ceptually excellent  proposal  that  is  wor- 
thy of  our  careful  study. 

It  Ls  not  a  perfect  biU  as  now  drafted 
but  we  should  promptly  begin  to  explore 
its  concepts  and  seek  to  perfect  it. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  look  at  the 
problems  in  this  bill  as  challenges  to  be 
met  not  as  insurmoimtable  obstacles  to 
further  consideration. 

With  this  hope,  I  commend  to  Sena- 
tors the  Education  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 


EXKIBIT    1 

S.  1669 


A  bUl  to  strengthen  education  by  providing 
a   share   of   the   revenues  of   the   United 
States  to  the  States  and  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing them  in  carrying  out  education  pro- 
grams reflecting  areas  of  national  concern 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971". 

mCDINGS    AND    FUSPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that, 
whUe  public  education  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities of  this  country,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  education  In  areas  of 
special  national  concern.  The  Congress  finds, 
however,  that  prior  programs  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  elementary  or  second- 
ary education  are  too  narrow  in  Bcoi>e  to  meet 
the  needs  of  State  and  local  school  systems. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  replace  certain  current  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  elementary  or  secondary 
education  by  a  system  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing  for  education  designed  to  meet  such 
needs,  to  encourage  Innovation  and  develop- 
ment of  new  educational  programs  and  prac- 
tices, to  provide  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children  an  education  comparable  to 
that  available  to  their  classmates,  to  provide 
the  special  educatonal  services  needed  by  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  to  en- 
courage greater  attention  to  the  vital  field  of 
vocational  and  career  education,  to  assure  to 
children  whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Fed- 
eral property  an  education  comparable  to 
that  given  to  other  children,  and  to  provide 
State  and  local  educational  officials  with  the 
flexibility  and  responsibility  they  need  to 
make  meaningful  decisions  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  their  students. 

AtrrHOBiZATiON  or  appsopriations  and 

PLANNING  PATMXNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to 
be  avaUable  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  make,  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1973,  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  June  30,  1972,  payments  to 
States  to  assist  them  in  planning  for  the 
transition  from  the  system  of  categorical 
grants  authorized  by  the  statutes  and  parts 
thereof  repealed  by  section  21  to  the  system 
of  revenue  sharing  for  education  authorized 
by  this  Act.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  ets  the  Secre- 
tary specifies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subsection. 

ALLOTMXNT   AND   X7SE   OF  SHA&KD   RSVENTTKS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
and  not  reserved  pursuant  to  section  11,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  In  the  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  of  such  State  during  such 
year  who  resided  on  Federal  property,  which 
amount  shall  be  available  for  any  educational 
purpose. 

(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  svims,  the 
Secretary  shall  aUot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  re- 
mainder as  the  sum  of  the  products  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  sums  of  such  prod- 
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ucU  with  respect  to  all  States.  Such  prod- 
ucts for  any  State  aball  be — 

(1)  1.0  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclualve.  in  such 
State  who  are  In  low-income  families: 

(2)  .6  multiplied  by  the  number  ol  chil- 
dren in  average  dally  attendance  in  the 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  of 
such  State  during  such  fiscal  year  who  (A) 
resided  on  other  than  Federal  property  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property,  or 
(B)  had  a  parent  on  active  duty  In  the  uni- 
formed services  (as  defined  in  section  101 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code);   and 

(3)  .1  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chU- 
dren  aged  6  to   17,  inclusive,  in  the  State. 

(c)(1)  That  portion  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment derived  from  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  avsaiable  only  for  programs  and 
projects  deelgned  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs,  at  the  preschool  or  any  other 
educational  level,  of  educatlonaUy  disadvan- 
taged children — 

(A)  who  reside  in  school  attendance  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  low-income 
famiUee; 

(B)  who  are  migratory  chUdren  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers;  or 

(C)  who  are  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren for  whose  education  the  State,  rather 
than  a  local  educational  agency,  is  dlrec«y 
responsible. 

(2)  That  portion  of  each  State's  allotment 
derived  from  appUcatlon  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
available  for  any  educational  activity. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  In  section  6 — 

(A)  one -sixth  of  that  portion  of  each 
State's  allotment  derived  from  application 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  programs 
and  projects  at  the  preschool  or  any  other 
educational  level  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children; 

(B)  one- third  of  that  portion  of  each 
State's  allotment  derived  from  application  of 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  voca- 
tional education  activities;  and 

(C)  one-half  of  that  portion  of  each 
State's  allotment  derived  from  application  of 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  available  only  for  support- 
ing materials  and  services. 

(d)  Programs,  projects,  or  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  may  include  construc- 
tion. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  any  State  is  not 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year,  or  notifies  the  Secretary  that 
it  does  not  desire  to  receive  such  funds,  the 
allotment  of  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
derived  from  any  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  amount  of  the 
allotment  to  such  other  States  which  was 
derived  from  any  such  provision  for  that 
year.  Any  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  so  real- 
lotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  derived  from 
the  same  provision  of  subsection  (b)  for  such 
year. 

(f)  The  amotmts  appropriated  and  allo- 
cated pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  be  paid  to 
the  States  at  such  Intervals  and  in  such  in- 
stallments as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
taking  account  of  the  objective  that  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the 
disbursement  thereof  by  States  shall  be 
minimized. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  average  daUy  attend- 
ance, avertige  per  pupil  expenditure,  and 
numbers  of  children,  and  In  doing  so  he 
shall  use  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him.  referrable  with  respect  to 
data  used  for  each  purpose  to  the  same  time 


period  for  all  Jurisdictions.  All  determina- 
tions and  computations  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 


DiSTKIBXTTION     OF    SHAKCD    RCVXNtrXS    WrTHIN 

Each  State 

Sec  5.  (a)  Each  State  shall  pay  to  each 
of  Its  local  educational  agencies  for  a  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  allotted 
to  such  State  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  for 
such  year  on  account  of  the  number  of 
children  in  average  dally  attendance  who 
resided  on  Federal  property  in  the  school 
district  of  such  agency. 

(b)  (1)  Except  for  any  sums  retained,  from 
the  amount  allotted  to  It  for  any  fiscal  year 
by  application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
4(b)  (1),  by  a  State  for  meeting,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  4(c)  (1) . 
the  special  educational  needs  of  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  described  In  section 
4(c)(1)(C),  such  State  shall  also  pay  to 
each  of  Its  local  educational  agencies  for 
a  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
allotted  to  it  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  for 
such  year  on  account  of  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  in  low-Income  families,  but  only 
if  (A)  such  amount  is  at  least  $10,000,  and 
(B)  the  services  provided  in  each  of  the 
schools  of  such  agency  with  funds  other 
than  funds  received  under  this  Act  have 
been  determined,  by  the  State  agency  (desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  8(a))  In  accord- 
ance with  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  to  be  comparable  with  the 
services  so  provided  in  all  of  the  other 
schools  of  such  local  educational  agency. 

(2)  Any  portion  of  an  allotment  which 
is  not.  but  would  be  except  for  clause  (A) 
or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1).  paid  to  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  paid  by  such 
State,  In  accordance  with  its  plan  developed 
under  section  8(b),  to  other  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  such  State  to  which 
funds  are  required  to  be  paid  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  use  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  4(c)(1).  except  that 
no  such  other  agency  shall  be  paid  more 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion than  200  per  centum  of  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  to  It  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  for  such  year, 

(3)  If  no  local  educational  agency  within 
such  State  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
funds  under  this  subsection  has  been  so 
determined,  by  such  State  agency,  to  provide 
such  comparable  services,  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  such  State  by  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  4(b)(1)  shall  be  re- 
allotted  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
amounts  originally  allotted  to  such  other 
States  by  application  of  such  provision.  Any 
portion  of  an  allotment  which  Is  not.  but 
would  be  except  for  paragraph  (2),  paid  to 
local  educational  agencies  within  a  State, 
shall  be  reallotted  to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amounts  originally  allotted  to 
such  other  States  by  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4(b)  (1).  No  State  shall  be 
reallotted  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  more  than  200  per  centum  of  the 
amount  originally  allotted  to  such  State  for 
such  year  by  application  of  the  provisions  of 
section  4(b).  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  p«wt  of  its 
allotment  for  such  fiscal  year  derived  fr<Hn 
application  of  the  provisions  of  section  4(b) 

(c)  The  remainder  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment shall  be  available — 

( i )  for  use.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  4  and  6  and  the  plan  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  8(b).  by  the 
State  agency  designated  pursuant  to  section 
8(a):  and 

(2)  for  distribution,  for  use  by  them  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  4 
and  6  and  such  plan,  among  the  local  educa- 


tional agencies  of  such  State  on  a  basis  re- 
flecting the  relative  needs  of  each  of  such 
agencies  for  the  types  of  assistance  for  which 
appropriations  under  this  Act  are  available; 
except  that  not  more  than  30  per  centum 
of  such  allotment  derived  from  application 
of  the  provisions  of  section  4(b)(2).  relating 
to  the  presence  within  the  State  of  children 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property 
or  with  a  parent  on  active  duty  in  the  uni- 
formed services,  may  be  pcUd  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  not  having  any  of  such  chil- 
dren In  average  daily  attendance  in  their 
schools;  and  except  that  in  determining  the 
relative  needs  of  each  of  such  agencies  for 
the  types  of  assistance  for  which  appropri- 
ations under  this  Act  are  available,  funds 
paid  to  such  agencies  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

TKANSFKES   AMONG    PrrXPOSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Thirty  per  centxim  of  that 
portion  of  each  State's  allotment  which  is 
available  for  the  purposes  described  In  clause 
(A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  section  4(c)(3)  may  be 
made  available  for  any  of  the  other  purposes 
described  in  section  4(c) . 

(b)  The  30  per  centum  limitations  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  exceeded  If  the  State 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  action  will  achieve  more 
effectively  the  piirposes  of  this  Act. 

PAanoPATioN  or  NONPtrsLic  school  chilcrkn 

Sec  7.    (a)    The  State  agency  designated 

pursuant  to  section  8(a)  shall  provide  that — 

(1)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
children  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate,  on  an  equita- 
ble basis,  in  activities  for  which  ftmds  are 
made  available  under  paragraph  (1).  or 
claiise  (A).  (B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3),  of 
section  4(c);  and 

(2)  title  to  and  control  of  funds  received 
under  this  Act  and  other  property  derived 
therefrom  will  remain  in  one  or  more  public 
agencies. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  pro- 
visions ol  State  law  prevent  any  State  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  from 
complying  with  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary 
shaU.  If  he  finds  that  the  State  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  Act,  permit  such  State  to  participate, 
but  in  such  case  he  shall — 

(1)  arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for 
children  enrolled  In  the  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  within  such 
State  to  receive,  on  an  equitable  basis,  serv- 
ices slmUar  to  those  provided  from  the  funds 
made  available  under  paragraph  (1 )  or  clause 
(A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
4(c)  to  public  school  children  within  such 
State;  and 

( 2 )  pay  the  cost  thereof  out  of  that  portion 
of  the  allotment  to  such  State  for  carrying 
out  each  such  paragraph  or  clause. 

STATE    ADMINISTBATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  State  which  desires  to  participate  in 
the  program  under  this  Act  shall  designate 
a  State  agency  which  shall  be  the  single  State 
agency  for  administration  (or  supervision  of 
the  admlnistraUon )  of  such  program  In  such 
S^ate.  except  that  this  requirement  may  be 
waived  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  204  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4214). 

(b)  The  State  agency  designated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall,  for  each  fiscal 
year,  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  available  therefor  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  of  section  5(b)  and  under 
section  5(c),  and  Tor  the  expenditure  of 
funds  retained  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)  and  under  section  5(c)(1)  for 
use  by  such  State  agency  or  distributed  un- 
der section  5(c)  (2)  for  use  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  Such  plan  shall  be  devel- 
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oped  after  consultation  with  the  advlsoijy 
council  appointed  pursuant  to  section  ^, 
shall  not  finally  be  adopted  by  such  Stalie 
agency  until  a  reasonable  opportunity  h^ 
been  given  to  interested  persona  for  cont- 
inent thereon,  and  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary. 

(c)    In  administering  the  program  und^r 
this  Act.  the  State  shall  comply  with  tqe 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  regulatio: 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  there- 
to. 

STATS    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sic.  9.  (a)  The  chief  executive  ofBcer 
each  State  which  desires  to  participate 
the  program  under  this  Act  shall  appoi 
an  advisory  council  which  shall  be  bn 
representative  of  the  education  communl 
In  the  State  and  of  the  public,  Includl 
at  least  one  person  representative  of  the  pu 
lie  elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  tMe 
State;  at  least  one  person  representative  it 
the  nonprofit  private  elementary  or  si 
ondary  schools  of  the  State;  at  least  oiie 
person  representative  of  each  of  the  various 
populations  In  the  State  which  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  activities  authorized  und^r 
section  4;  at  least  one  person  who  has  sp' 
clal  competence  In  the  planning  and  eval- 
uation of  education  programs,  and  in  the 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  activitiss 
authorized  under  section  4;  and  at  least  ooe 
person  who  has  special  competence  in  each 
of  the  educational  areas  described  in  sec- 
tion  4(c)(1).  4(c)(3)(A).  and  4(C)(3)(B). 

(b)   The  State  advisory  council  shall —  ' 

(1)  advise  the  State  agency  deslgnateti 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  on  the  prepare^ 
tlon  of.  and  on  matters  of  general  polic^ 
arising  In  the  administration  of.  the  plan 
developed  under  section  8(b) ;  j 

(3)  evaluate  activities  assisted  under  th|s 
Act; 

(3)  advise  State  or  local  officials  who  ha 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  activities  a: 
slsted   under   this  Act  with  respect   to  t. 
planning,    evaluation,    administration,    am 
assessment  of  such  activities;  and 

(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secreti 
not  less  often  than  annually  a  report  of  1 
activities,  recommendations,  and  evalu 
tions.  together  vrtth  such  comments  thereo 
as  the  State  agency  designated  pursuant 
section  8(a)  and  the  chief  executive  offlci 
of  the  State  deem  appropriate. 

TREATMENT  OF  FEDKRALLT  CONNECTED  CHILORE^I 

Sec.  10.  The  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  8(a)  shall  provide  that  chll^ 
dren  attending  school  within  the  State  who 
reside  with  a  parent  on  Federal  property,  wh^ 
reside  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property  or  have  a  parent  who  Is  a  member  qf 
the  uniformed  services,  will  receive  publlt 
elementary  or  secondary  education  on  a  baslk 
comparable  to  that  provided  to  other  chll|- 
dren  in  the  State.  i 

SPECIAL    PAYMENTS   BT   THE   8XCRETAXY  I 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  approprlateil 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  3(ai. 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  not  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  for  use  under  this  section.       | 

(b)  Funds  reserved  under  subsection  (ai 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  making 
payments  to  any  State  to  assist  it  In  carryv 
ing  out  activities  described  In  section 
which  are  designed  to  further  the  achieved 
ment  of  national  policy  objectives  In  the  fiel^ 
of  education. 

BECOVEHY    or    FTTNDS 

Sec.   12.    (a)    If  the  Secretary  determined 
that  a  State  has  failed  to  comply  substan 
tlally   with   the   provisions  of   this  Act,   h^ 
shall— 

(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  with  a  recommen 
datlon   that   an   appropriate  civil   action  b^ 
instituted:  or 

(2)  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportu 
nlty  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency  desig 


nated  pursuant  to  section  8(a),  notify  the 
State  that  If  corrective  action  is  not  taken 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
notification,  revenues  shared  with  It  will  be 
reduced  in  the  same  or  succeeding  fiscal  year 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds 
which  were  not  expended  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

(b)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  for  such  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate,  including  Injunctive  relief. 

(c)(1)  Any  State  which  receives  notice, 
under  subsection  (a)  (2) ,  of  reduction  of  rev- 
enues shared  may.  within  sixty  days  after 
receiving  such  notice,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  State  Is  located,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  petition  for  review  of  the  Sec- 
retary's action.  The  petitioner  shall  forth- 
with transmit  copies  of  the  petition  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  represent  the  Sec- 
retary in  litigation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection  to 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  consider- 
ed by  the  court  unless  such  objection  has 
been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  It  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  court  may  order  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made 
part  of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed  with  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  shall  also  file  his  recommendations,  if 
any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  the 
court,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  shall  be  final,  ex- 
cept that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

ClVn.    RIGHTS 

Sec.  13.  Revenues  shared  under  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000d). 

ADVANCE    FUNDING 

Sec.  14.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  respon- 
sible State,  local,  and  Federal  offices  con- 
cerned adequate  notice  of  available  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act.  appro- 
priations for  carrying  out  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  included  in  the  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obliga- 
tion. In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  this 
method  of  timing  appropriation  action,  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  appl-  notwithstand- 
ing that  its  initial  application  will  result  in 
the  enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  In 
the  same  Appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of 
appropriations  for  each  of  two  consecutive 
fiscal  years. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  15.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
any  construction  which  is  federally  assisted, 


which  shall  include  revenues  shared,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  Ins 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  27ea- 
276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  such  laljor  standards,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  UJS.C. 
276c). 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  per- 
taining to  the  effectiveness  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  In  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  children  and  adults. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  SHARED  REVENUES  FOR  PAYING 
NON- FEDERAL    SHARE    UNDER    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Sec  17.  Payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  available,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  for  paying  the  non-Federal 
share  of  expenditures  under  other  Federal 
pn-ograms. 

RECORDS,   AUDITS,    AND   REPORTS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  All  revenues  shared  with  States 
under  this  Act  shall  be  property  accounted 
for  as  Federal  funds  in  the  accounts  of  such 
recipients. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  revenues 
shared  under  this  Act  are  used  in  accord- 
ance with  its  provisions,  each  State  shall — 

(1)  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (A) 
proper  accounting  for  payments  received  by 
it,  and  (B)  proper  disbursement  of  such 
amounts; 

(2)  provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reasonable 
notice,  access  to,  and  the  right  to  examine 
any  books,  documents,  pai>ers,  or  records  as 
he  may  reasonably  require;  and 

(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as 
he  may  reasonably  require. 

INTERSTATE   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  19.  In  the  event  that  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  such  States  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  20.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "adult  education"  means 
services  or  instruction  below  the  college  level 
for  individuals  (A)  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  16.  (B)  who  do  not  have  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education  and  who  have  not  achieved 
an  equivalent  level  of  education,  (C)  who 
are  not  currently  required  to  be  enrolled  in 
schools. 

(2)  The  term  "average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  the  United  States"  means  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  United  States  for 
any  fiscal  year,  plus  any  direct  current  ex- 
penditures by  the  States  in  which  such  agen- 
cies are  located  for  the  operation  of  such 
agencies  during  such  year  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  exi>endltures  Is  made) .  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  In  average 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided public  education  during  such  year. 

(3)  The  term  "construction"  means  the 
erection,  acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling, 
or  improvement  of  facilities,  including  the 
acquisition  of  land  necessary  therefor,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  Includes  the  cost 
of  architect's  fees. 

(4)  The  term  "current  expendlttires" 
means  expenditures  for  public  education,  but 
not  including  expenditures  for  community 
services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  services, 
or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds  allotted 
under  this  Act. 
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(5)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
B  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(6)  The  term  "Federal  property"  means 
real  property  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  is  leased  by  the  United  States, 
and  which  is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any 
States  or  is  leased  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  term 
includes  (A)  real  property  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  individual  Indians  or 
Indian  tribes,  and  real  property  held  by  In- 
dividual Indians  or  tribes  which  is  subject 
to  restrictions  on  alienation  Imposed  by  the 
United  States,  (B)  for  one  year  beyond  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  occurred  the 
sale  or  transfer  thereof  by  the  United  States, 
any  property  considered  prior  to  such  sale  or 
transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  (C)  any  school  which 
is  providing  flight  training  to  members  of 
the  Air  Force  under  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
at  an  airport  which  is  owned  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State.  Such  term 
also  includes  any  interest  in  Federal  property 
I  as  defined  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph)  under  an  easement,  lease,  li- 
cense, permit,  or  other  arrangement,  as  well 
as  any  improvements  of  any  nature  (other 
than  pipelines  or  utility  lines )  on  such  prop- 
erty even  though  such  Interests  or  Improve- 
ments are  subject  to  taxation  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  such 
term  does  not  Include  (D)  any  real  property 
used  for  a  labor  supply  center,  labor  home, 
or  labor  camp  for  migratory  farmworkers,  (E) 
any  real  property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  used  pri- 
marily for  the  provision  of  postal  services, 
or  (F)  any  low-rent  housing  project  held  un- 
der title  II  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1935,  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  the  Act  of  June  28,  1940  (Public 
Law  871  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or 
any  law  amendatory  of  or  supplementary  to 
any  of  such  Acts. 

(7)  The  term  "handicapped  children" 
means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  oar 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  educational  serv- 
ices. 

(8)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of.  or  to  perform  a  service  func- 
tion for.  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State 
as  an  administrative  agency  for  its  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Such  term 
also  includes  any  other  public  institution 
or  agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

(9)  The  term  "low-Income  families"  shall 
be  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  such  criteria  as  he  may  prescribe,  which 
criteria  shall  take  into  account  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers, 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  and  such 
matters  as  family  size  and  urban-r\iral  dif- 
ferences. 

(10)  The  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to 
a  school,  means  a  school  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations 
or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  which  invires,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

(11)  The  term  "revenues  shared"  means 
payments  under  this  Act. 


(12)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  include 
any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(13)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(14)  The  term  "State"  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  PuerU)  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(15)  The  term  "supporting  materials  and 
services"  means  such  materials  and  services 
as  the  purchase  of  school  textbooks,  library 
resources,  and  educational  equipment;  the 
provision  of  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services,  of  school  pupil  personnel 
services,  of  adult  education,  and  of  school 
meals;  the  training  or  retraining  of  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  and  other  school  personnel; 
the  strengthening  of  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  capabilities  and  of  educational 
planning  at  the  State  or  local  level;  the  sup- 
port of  the  advisory  council  ap|>ointed  under 
section  9;  and  the  administration  at  the 
State  level  of  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  Act. 

(16)  The  term  "vocational  education"  In- 
cludes vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  (including  field  or  laboratory  work 
and  remedial  or  related  academic  and  tech- 
nical Instruction  incident  thereto  and  work- 
study  programs  for  students  who  need  the 
earnings  from  work  in  order  to  commence 
or  continue  their  education)  conducted  as 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  prepare  in- 
dividuals for  gainful  employment  as  semi- 
skilled or  skilled  workers  or  technicians  or 
subprofessionals  in  recognized  occupations 
and  in  new  and  emerging  occupations  or  to 
prepare  individuals  for  enrollment  in  ad- 
vanced technical  education  programs,  but 
excluding  any  program  to  prepare  individ- 
uals for  employment  in  occupations  gen- 
erally considered  professional  or  which  re- 
quired a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree;  and 
such  term  also  Includes  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  in  connection  with  such 
training  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  oc- 
cupational choices;  instruction  related  to  the 
occupation  or  occupations  for  which  the  stu- 
dents are  In  training  or  Instruction  neces- 
sary for  students  to  benefit  frcwn  such  train- 
ing; Job  placement;  and  the  training  of  per- 
sons engaged  as,  or  preparing  to  become, 
teachers  In  a  vocational  education  program 
or  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  such 
teachers. 

REPEAL    OF    PROGRAMS    REPLACED    BY    THIS    ACT 

SEC.  21.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1972,  the  following  statutes  and 
parts  of  statutes  are  repealed : 

( 1 )  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  241a-241e) ; 

(2)  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  821- 
827); 

(3)  title  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  841- 
848); 

(4)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  861- 
870); 

(5)  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  (20  U.S.C.  871-877) ; 

(6)  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (20  U.S.C.  11- 
15,16-28); 

(7)  sections  3  and  4  of  Public  Law  81-674 
(20  U.S.C.  238-239): 

(8)  title  ni  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958    (20  U.S.C.  441-455); 

(9)  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1108- 
1110c);  and 

(10)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(20U.S.C.  1241-1391). 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1972,  the  Adult  Education  Act  is  amended 
by— 


(1)  striking  out  "reserved  In  section  304(a) 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section"  in  section 
309(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  312(a)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  sections  304,  305,  306,  307, 
308,  and  310,  and  subsection  (b)  of  section 
312. 

(c)  Public  Law  81-816  (20  U.S.C.  631-647) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Section  1."  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972, 
shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  9,  10,  14,  and  16.". 

(d)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30. 
1972,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.   1771-1785)    is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  sections  5  and  7; 

(2)  striking  out  "through  7"  in  section  6 
and  inserting  "and  4"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  striking  out  "through  5"  in  section  11 
and  Inserting  "and  4"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "section  4"  in  section  4(b) 
and  inserting  "section  11"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(e)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1972,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1751-1761)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  sections  4,  5,  7.  8,  and  10; 

(2)  (A)  striking  out  "the  amount  appor- 
tioned by  him  pursuant  to  sections  4  and 
5  of  this  Act  and"  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 6  and  (B)  by  striking  out  in  such 
paragraph  "sections  4.  5,  and  7"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  4"; 

(3)  striking  out  "section  10"  In  the  last 
sentence  of  section  9  and  Inserting  "section 
11"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  of  section 
11  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(d)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  tmder 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amounts  are  to  be  paid;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State  at  the 
time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary  the 
amounts  so  certified." 

(5)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 11  ".  including  those  applicable  to  funds 
apportioned  or  paid  pursuant  to  section  4  or 
5  but  excluding  the  provisions  of  section  7 
relating  to  matching."; 

(6)  striking  out  In  section  11(h)(1)  "to 
extend  the  school  lunch  program  under  this 
Act  to  every  school  within  the  State,  and 
(C)";  and 

(7)  striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (5).  and 
(6)  of  section  12(d)  and  renumbering  para- 
graph (7)  as  paragraph  (4) . 

Section-by-Section     Analysis:     Education 

Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971 

section  2.  findings  and  purpose 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  states  that  the 
(Congress  has  found  current  Federal  educa- 
tion assistance  programs  too  narrow  in  scope 
to  meet  the  Federal  government's  responsi- 
bility to  help  States  meet  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion in  areas  of  special  national  concern. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  Is  to  replace  cer- 
tain existing  Federal  education  assistance 
programs  with  a  system  of  revenue  sharing, 
thereby  encouraging  Innovation  In  education, 
providing  help  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  children,  strengthen- 
ing vocational  and  career  education,  and  as- 
suring that  children  of  parents  living  or 
working  on  Federal  property  receive  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  to  those  given 
other  children. 

SECTION    3.    authorization   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 
AND    PLANNING    PAYMENTS 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  authorizes  nec- 
essary appropriations   to  fund  the  revenue 
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shATlng  program,  eOecUve  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  | 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  authorizes  ap- j 
proprlations  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  make  payments  to  States  during  the 
period  January  1.  1873,  to  June  30.  1972, 
which  will  assist  the  States  In  planning  for 
transition  from  the  existing  system  of 
categorical  educational  grants  to  the  revenue 
sharing  system  provided  for  In  the  Act. 

SZCrlON    4.    ALLOTMENT    AND    USB    O^    SHAKXD 

KKVBM  UES 

Section  4  prescribes  the  amounts  of  revenue 
to  be  shared  with  each  State  and  how  such 
revenue  Is  to  be  used. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  allot  to  each  State,  from 
funds  appropriated  under  section  3(a),  60% 
of  the  average  per  pupil  educational  expendi- 
ture In  the  U.S.  multiplied  by  the  average 
dally  attendance  of  children  in  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  of  such  Statej 
who  reelded  on  Federal  property.  Such] 
amount  may  be  used  for  any  educational: 
purpose. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  sets  forth  a| 
formula  for  computing  a  State's  pro  rati 
share  of  the  remaining  sums  appropriated 
under  section  3(a).  A  State's  formula  Is  de4 
rived  by  adding  together  the  products  of 
three  separate  multiplications:  ' 

(1)  1.0  times  the  number  of  school-ag4 
children  from  low-Income  families  In  th4 
State: 

(2)  .6  times  the  niimber  of  children  Iq 
average  dally  attendance  In  the  State's  publl^ 
schools  who  do  not  live  on  Federal  propertt 
but  who  have  a  parent  who  works  on  Federa} 
property  or  Is  on  active  duty  In  the  unl* 
formed  services; 

(3)  .1  times  the  number  of  school -age  chlU 
dren  In  the  SUte.  ' 

Subjection  (C)  of  section  4  prescribes  how 
the  States  may  spend  shares  computed  la 
accordance  with  subsection  (b) .  That  portloi) 
derived  from  the  (b)(1)  calculation  may  b^ 
used  only  for  meeting  the  special  education* 
al  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  who  reside 
kin  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low-lnj- 
oome  families,  or  who  are  migratory  children 
of  migratory  farm  workers,  or  who  are  ne* 
glected  or  delinquent  children  being  educated 
directly  by  the  State.  That  portion  derive^ 
from  the  (b)  (2)  calculation  may  be  used  fof 
any  educational  purpose.  That  portion  dep- 
rived from  the  (b)  (3)  calculation  may  b^ 
used  for  three  purposes :  one-sixth  for  handK 
capped  children,  one-third  for  vocational 
activities,  one-half  for  materials  and  servr 
Ices.  Section  6.  however,  permits  30%  (cf 
more,  under  some  circumstances)  of  (b)(3J 
money  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  describee 
in  subsection  (c)  of  section  4. 

Subaecfton  (d)  of  section  4  authorizes  us* 
of  shared  revenue  for  construction  of  educaj- 
tlon-orlented  facilities. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  4  permits  th( 
Secretary  to  reallot  to  other  States,  on  a  p 
rata  basis,  funds  declined  by  a  State  or  fund^ 
not  shared  with  a  State  by  reason  of  thfc 
State's  ineligibility  to  receive  them.  Suet 
reallotment  Is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secrei- 
tary.  Any  amount  so  realloted  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  a  State's  allotment  derlv 
from  the  same  provision  of  subsection  (b 
which   gave  rise  to  the  funds  in  questioii. 

Subsection  {/)  of  section  4  authorizes  tht 
Secretary  to  time  the  disbursement  of  al- 
lotted ftinds  to  the  States  as  he  sees  At,  beafl- 
ing  in  mind  the  desirability  of  minimizing 
delays  In  the  use  of  disbursed  money. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  4  states  that  thje 
Secretary  shall  determine  average  dally  at- 
tendtuice.  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  ana 
numbers  of  children,  using  the  latest  dat*. 
Such  determinations  are  final. 

SECTION    6.    DISTMBTTnON   OF   SHAXZO    BEVENXT^ 
WITHIN    EACH     STATE 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  directs  th«t 
funds  received  by  the  States  under  sectlo|i 
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4(a)  be  "passed  through"  to  local  educa- 
tional authorities  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  children  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance who  resided  on  Federal  property  in  the 
school  district  of  such  authority. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  directs  that 
funds  received  by  the  States  under  section 
4<b)  (1)  be  "passed  through"  to  local  educa- 
tional authorities  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  children  in  the  district  of  such 
authority  who  are  In  low-lnwxne  families. 
The  State  may,  however,  retain  any  part  of 
such  funds  which  are  needed  by  the  State 
to  discharge  its  duty  of  directly  educating 
neglected  or  delinquent  children.  Moreover, 
no  funds  are  to  be  "passed  through"  to  loc«tl 
authorities  unless  the  amount  Involved  Is 
at  least  $10,000,  and  all  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict provide  comparable  educational  serv- 
ices. If  a  given  district  is  ineligible  to  receive 
funds  under  this  subsection,  the  State  may 
reallot  such  funds  to  other  districts.  If  no 
district  in  a  State  is  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  this  subsection,  such  funds  may  be 
reallotted.  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  to  other 
States. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  provides  that 
the  remainder  of  a  State's  allotment  may,  in 
accordance  with  sections  4  and  6  and  the 
plan  developed  pursuant  to  section  8(b),  be 
used  by  the  State  agency  designated  under 
section  8(a).  or  given  to  local  educational 
authorities  in  accordance  with  their  needs. 
However,  not  more  than  30%  of  funds  de- 
rived from  application  of  the  calculation  in 
section  4(b)  (2),  relating  to  children  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  or  in 
the  uniformed  services,  may  be  paid  to  a 
district  not  having  any  such  children  in 
average  dally  attendance.  Moreover,  when 
determining  needs  of  local  agencies  to  which 
funds  are  given  under  this  subsection,  funds 
paid  to  such  agencies  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5.  relating  to  the  educationally 
disadvantaged,  are  not  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

SECTION  6.    TRANSrEBB   AMONO    FITKPOSES 

Section  6  allows  States  to  use  30%  of 
funds  derived  from  the  calculation  of  4(b) 
(3)  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  de- 
scribed m  section  4(c).  The  30%  limitation 
naay  be  exceeded  upon  a  demonstration 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such  ac- 
tion will  be  more  effectively  a<AleTe  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

SECTION      7.      PARTICIPATION      OF      NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOL    CHILOREN 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  directs  the 
State  agency  designated  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)  to  give  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  an  opportunity  to  pEu:tlcipat« 
in  activities  for  which  funds  are  made  avail- 
able under  paragraph  (1),  or  clause  (A), 
(B) ,  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3) ,  of  section  4(c) , 
and  to  provide  that  title  to  said  control  of 
funds  received  under  the  Act  will  remain  in 
one  or  more  public  agencies. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  provides  that, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State 
is  unable  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  of 
section  7  by  reason  of  State  law,  be  must 
himself  arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for 
private  school  children  to  participate  as  con- 
templated in  subsection  (a),  and  pay  for 
such  participation  out  of  funds  allotted  to 
the  State  for  such  purposes. 

SECTION  8.  Sl'ATK  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  8  provides  for  the  designation  of 
a  State  agency  which  will  be  the  single  agen- 
cy administering  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Act  (unless  the  sin- 
gle agency  requirement  is  waived  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  4214).  The  designated  agency 
is  required  to  develop  annually  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  council  appointed  un- 
der section  9  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  received  by  It  under  the  Act.  Interested 
persons  are  to  be  given  time  to  comment  on 
the  plan  betart  its  adoption. 


SECTION  ».  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Section  9  directs  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  participating  in  the  program 
under  the  Act  to  appoint  an  advisory  coun- 
cil which  shall  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  State  and  the  public.  The  section  indi- 
cates certain  areas  of  experience  and  com- 
petence which  shall  be  represented  on  the 
council.  The  council  is  to  assist  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  8(a) 
in  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  to  advise  it 
on  general  policy  matters  to  evaluate  activi- 
ties assisted  under  the  Act.  to  advise  State  or 
local  officials  on  various  mattters  pertaining 
to  the  program,  and  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary,  at  least  annually,  a  report  of 
its  activities,  recommendations,  and  evalua- 
tions. 

SECTION    10.    TRE.\TMENT    OF    FEOERALLT- 
CONNECTED    CHILDREN 

Section  10  provides  that  the  State  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  will  re- 
quire that  children  attending  school  within 
the  State  who  reside  with  a  parent  on  Fed- 
eral property,  who  reside  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  or  who  have  a 
parent  who  Is  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services,  will  receive  public  elementary  or 
secondary  education  on  a  basis  comparable 
to  that  provided  to  other  children  in  the 
State. 

SECTION     11.    SPECIAL    PAYMENTS    BY    THE 
SECRETARY 

Section  11  allows  the  Secretary  to  reserve 
ap  to  10%  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
section  3(a)  to  make  payments  to  States  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  out  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  4  which  are  designed  to 
further  national  policy  objectives  In  the  field 
of  education. 

SECTION    12.    RECOVERY    OF    FUNDS 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  12  authorizes  the 
Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  a  State  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appropriate  civil  action,  or,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  notify 
the  State  that  If  corrective  action  Is  not 
taken  within  sixty  days,  revenues  shared 
with  it  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  or  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  funds  which  were  not  ex- 
I>ended  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  or  to 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  provided 
by  law. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  12  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  action  in  any 
appropriate  district  court  for  any  appropri- 
ate (including  Injunctive)  relief. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  prescribes  the 
court  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  event 
that  a  State  receives  notice  under  section  12 
(a)(2)  of  reduction  In  revenues.  The  State 
may  file  a  petition  for  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's action  in  a  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  it  is  located,  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Secretary  must  then 
file  in  that  court  a  record  of  the  proceeding 
on  which  his  action  was  based.  The  court 
may  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
In  part  the  action  of  the  Secretary.  Upon 
filing  the  record  with  the  court,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  Its 
Judgment  final  save  for  review  by  writ  of 
certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 

SECTION   13.   CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Section  13  states  that  revenues  shared  un- 
der the  Act  shall  be  considered  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  within  the  meaning  of 
tiUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

SECTION    14.  ADVANCED  FUNDINO 

Section  14  provides  that  appropriations  tot 
carrying  out  the  Act  may  be  included  In  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able for  obligation. 
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SECTION    IS.  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Section  15  provides  that  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  in  any  conatructlon  as- 
sisted under  the  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality. 

SECTION    16.  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Section  16  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  assist- 
ance under  the  Act  in  meeting  the  education- 
al needs  of  children  and  adults. 

SECTION  17.  AVAILABILITY  OF  SHARED  REVENTTES 
FOB  PAYING  NON-FEDERAL  SHARE  UNDER  OTH- 
ER  PROGRAMS 

Section  17  provides  that  payments  made 
pursuant  to  the  Act  shall  be  available,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  for 
paying  the  non-federal  share  of  expenditures 
under  other  Federal  programs. 

SECTION    18.   RBC0R08,  AUDITS,  AND  REPORTS 

Section  18  provides  that  revenues  shared 
with  States  under  the  Act  shall  be  properly 
accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  In  the  ac- 
counts of  such  Statee.  Each  State  is  directed 
to  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  prc^)er  ac- 
counting for  payments  received  by  It  and 
proper  disbursement  of  such  amounts,  to 
provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reasonable  no- 
tice, access  to.  and  the  right  to  examine  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  as  he 
may  reasonably  require,  and  to  make  such 
reports  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  reasonably 
require. 

SECTION    IS.  INTERSTATE   AGREEMENTS 

Section  19  provides  that  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  given  to  agreements  between 
States  when  necessary  to  realize  the  full  ben- 
efit of  provisions  of  the  Act. 

SECTION   20.  DEFINlnONS 

Section  20  of  the  Act  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing definition: 

(1)  The  term  "adult  education"  means 
services  or  instruction  below  the  college 
level  for  individuals  (A)  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  16.  (B)  who  do  not  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  from  a  school  providing 
secondary  education  and  who  have  not 
achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education, 
and  (C)  who  are  not  currently  required  to 
be  enrolled  In  schools. 

(2)  The  term  "average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States"  means  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  United  States  for 
any  fiscal  year,  plus  any  direct  current  ex- 
penditure by  the  States  in  which  such  agen- 
cies are  located  for  the  operation  of  such 
agencies  during  such  year  (without  regard  to 
the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  Is  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  in  average  dally 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
public  education  during  such  year. 

(3)  The  term  "construction"  means  the 
erection,  acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling, 
or  Improvement  of  facilities,  including  the 
acquisition  of  land  necessary  therefor,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  Includes  the  oost 
of  architect's  fees. 

(4)  The  term  "current  expenditures" 
means  exi>endltures  for  public  education,  but 
not  including  expenditures  for  community 
services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  services,  or 
any  expenditures  made  from  funds  allotted 
under  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(6)  The  term  "Federal  property"  means 
real  property  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  is  leased  by  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State.  Such 
term  includes  (A)  real  pn^jerty  held  In  trust 


by  the  United  States,  (B)  for  one  year  beyond 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  occurred 
the  sale  or  transfer  thereof  by  the  United 
States,  any  property  considered  prior  to  such 
sale  or  transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  (C)  any  school 
which  la  providing  flight  training  to  n>em- 
bera  of  the  Air  Force  under  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  an  airport  which  is  owned  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State.  Such 
term  also  includes  any  interest  in  Federal 
property  (as  defined  in  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph)  under  an  easement, 
lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  arrangement, 
as  well  as  any  Improvements  of  any  nature 
(other  than  pipelines  or  utility  lines)  on 
such  property  even  though  such  interests  or 
Improvements  are  subject  to  taxation  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  such  term  does  not  include 
(D)  any  real  property  used  for  a  labor  sup- 
ply center,  labor  home,  or  labor  camp  for 
migratory  farmworkers,  (E)  any  real  prop- 
erty under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department  and  used  primarily  for  the 
provision  of  postal  services,  or  (F)  any  low- 
rent  housing  project  held  under  title  II  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935, 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1940  (Public  Law  871  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or  any  law 
amendatory  of  or  supplementary  to  any  of 
such  Acts. 

(7)  The  term  "handicapi>ed  children" 
means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  educational  serv- 
ices. 

(8)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  Its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  Includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(9)  The  term  "low-tocome  families"  shall 
be  defined  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  such  criteria  as  he  may  prescribe,  which 
criteria  shall  take  into  account  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers, 
neglected  or  delinquent  chUdren,  and  such 
matters  as  family  size  and  urban-rural  dif- 
ferences. 

(10)  The  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to 
a  school,  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  as- 
sociations no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inures,  or  may  lavrfuUy  Inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual. 

(11)  The  term  "revenues  shared"  means 
payments  under  this  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under  State 
law,  except  that  It  does  not  include  any  ed- 
ucation provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(13)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(14)  The  term  "State"  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(15)  The  term  "supftortlng  materials  and 
services"  means  such  materials  and  services 
as  the  purchase  of  school  textbooks,  library 
resources,  and  educational  equipment;  the 
provision  of  supplementary  educational  cen- 


ters and  services,  of  school  pupil  personnel 
services,  of  adult  education,  and  oi  school 
meals:  the  training  or  retraining  of  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  and  other  school  personnel: 
the  strengthening  of  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  capabilities  and  of  educational 
planning  at  the  State  or  local  level;  the  sup- 
port of  the  advisory  council  apf>olnted  under 
section  9;  and  the  administration  at  the 
State  level  of  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  Act. 

(16)  The  term  "vocational  education"  In- 
cludes vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  (Including  field  or  laboratory  work 
and  remedial  or  related  academic  and  tech- 
nical Instruction  Incident  thereto  and  work- 
study  programs  for  students  who  need  the 
earnings  from  work  In  order  to  commence  or 
continue  their  education)  conducted  as  part 
of  a  program  designed  to  prepare  Individuals 
for  gainful  employment  as  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  or  subprofes- 
slonals  in  recognized  occupations  and  In  new 
and  emerging  occupations  or  to  prepare  In- 
dividuals for  enrollment  In  advanced  techni- 
cal education  programs,  but  excluding  any 
program  to  prepare  individuals  for  employ- 
ment in  occupations  generally  considered 
professional  or  which  require  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  higher  degree;  and  such  term  also 
Includes  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
In  connection  with  such  training  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  occupational  choices;  In- 
struction related  to  the  occupation  or  occu- 
pations for  which  the  students  are  in  train- 
ing or  instruction  necessary  for  students  to 
benefit  from  such  training;  Job  placement; 
and  the  training  of  persons  engaged  as,  or 
preparing  to  become,  teachers  in  a  vocational 
education  program  or  teachers,  supervisors, 
or  directors  of  such  teachers. 

SECTION    21.    REPEAL   OF   PROGRAMS   REPLACED   BY 
THIS   ACT 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  21  repeals  the 
following  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972: 

(1)  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  241a- 
2412): 

(2)  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  821- 
827); 

(3)  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  196.5  (20  U.S.C.  841- 
848); 

(4)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  861- 
870); 

(5)  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  (20  U.S.C  871-877): 

(6)  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (20  U.S.C.  11-16, 
16-28) ; 

(7)  sections  3  and  4  of  Public  Law  81-874 
(20U.S.C.  238-239); 

(8)  title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968  (20  U.S.C.  441-455); 

(9)  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1108- 
lliOc);  and 

(10)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1993 
(20  U.S.C.  1241-1391). 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  21  amends  the 
Adult  Education  Act  effective  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1972  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "reserved  In  section  304 
(a)  for  the  purposes  of  this  section"  in  sec- 
tion 309(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"i4>propriated  pursuant  to  section  312(a)"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  sections  304,  305,  306,  307, 
308,  and  310,  and  subsection  (b)  of  section 
312. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  21  amends  PX. 
81-815  (20  U.S.C.  631-647)  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  after  "Section  1."  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act 
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for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972 
shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  9,  10,  14,  and  16." 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  21  amends  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771- 
1785)  effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972 

by: 

(1)  striking  out  sections  5  and  7; 

(2)  striking  out  "through  7"  in  section  6 
and  inserting  "and  4"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  striking  out  "through  5"  In  section  11 
and  inserting  "and  4"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "section  4"  In  section  4(b) 
and  inserting  "section  11"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  21  amends  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751- 
1761)  effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972 
by: 

(1)  striking  out  sections  4,  5,   7.   8,   and 

10; 

(2)  (A)  striking  out  "the  amount  appor- 
tioned by  him  pursuant  to  sections  4  and  5 
of  this  Act  and"  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
6  and  (B)  by  striking  out  in  such  paragraph 
"sections  4,  5,  and  7"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  4"; 

(3)  striking  out  "section  10"  In  the  last 
sentence  of  section  9  and  inserting  "sectloE 
11"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  of  section 
11  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(d)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  th< 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  tlm« 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  undei 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  sucl 
amounts  are  to  be  paid;  and  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State  at  th< 
time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary  thd 
amounts  so  certified." 

(6)   striking  out  in  paragraph   (g)   of  sec 
tlon  11,  "including  those  applicable  to  fundi  i 
apportioned  or  paid  pursuant  to  section  4  o  ■ 
6  but  excluding  the  provisions  of  section  ' ' 
relating  to  matching,"; 

(6)  striking  out  in  section  11(h)(1)  "U\ 
extend  the  school  lunch  program  under  thl  i 
Act  to  every  school  within  the  State,  an<l 
(C)":  and 

(7)  striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (6),  and 
(6)  of  section  12(d)  and  renxunberlng  para' 
graph  (7)  as  paragraph  (4). 

Stjmmart  or  Education  Revenue  Shabino 
Bill 

The  first  section  ->*  the  bill  provides  u 
short  title — the  "Education  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971." 

Section  2  contains  the  findings  and  pur- 
pose provisions. 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  the  approprlatlor  . 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  thereafter,  of  sucli 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  remain  avail  • 
able  untU  expended.  Section  3(b)  aut^orize9 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  bs 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  makfe 
payments  to  States  during  the  period  Jan- 
xiary  30.  1972.  to  assist  them  In  plannln ; 
for  transition  to  the  new  system  of  revenu; 
sharing. 

Section  4  provides  for  allotment  amon; 
the  States  of  the  funds  appropriated  an  1 
not  reserved  for  the  Secretary's  use  und«c 
section  11.  Appropriated  funds  are  to  be  usel 
for  5  purposes:  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged; education  of  the  handicapped;  voca- 
tional education;  assistance  for  schools  l:i 
Federally-affected  areas;  and  supporting  ma- 
terials and  services.  Any  of  the  funds  may 
be  used  for  construction.  The  entire  amour  t 
allotted  to  the  State  on  the  basis  of  chl  - 
dren  living  on  Federal  property  must  1 8 
"passed  through"  to  the  local  educatloni  1 
agencies  In  which  those  children  live,  and, 
except  for  any  amount  reserved  by  the  Stale 
for  education  of  neglected  or  delinquer  t 
children,  the  amount  alloted  to  the  Stale 
for  education  of  the  disadvantaged  muiit 
also  be  "passed  through"  to  local  educ«,- 
tlcnal  agencies  in  which  those  children  llvf^. 


Thirty  per  cent  of  each  of  the  amounts 
allotted  to  any  State  for  vocational  educa- 
tlcn  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  sup- 
porting materials  and  services  may  be  made 
available  for  other  educational  purpoees 
( §  6 ) .  The  State  may  exceed  these  30  per 
cent  limitations  If  it  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  doing  so 
would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Not 
more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
allotted  to  a  State  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of 
children  whose  i)arents  work  on  Federal 
property  or  are  In  the  uniformed  services 
may  be  paid  to  local  educational  agencies 
whlc^  do  not  have  any  of  those  children 
in  their  districts  (5  5(c) ) . 

States  are  required  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  private  school  children  In  the 
activities  carried  out  under  the  bill,  but  If 
they  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  limita- 
tions of  State  law  the  Secretary  Is  required 
to  provide  services  to  such  children,  paying 
the  cost  thereof  out  of  the  States  allotment 
(57). 

Under  {  5  amounts  for  the  disadvantaged 
will  be  "passed  through"  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  only  if  that  agency  meets  a 
"comparability"  requirement — i.e.,  if  the 
services  provided  in  e€w:h  of  Its  schools  with 
funds  other  than  funds  under  this  bill  are 
determined  by  the  State  administering 
agency  to  be  comparable  to  the  services  so 
provided  In  Its  other  schools. 

The  Governor  of  each  State  is  required  to 
designate  a  single  State  agency  for  adminis- 
tration (or  supervision  of  the  administra- 
tion) of  the  program.  That  agency  wUl 
develop  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
not  "passed  through"  to  local  educational 
agencies,  and  for  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds.  The  distribution  must  be  made  on  a 
basis  which  takes  into  account  the  relative 
needs  of  the  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State  for  the  types  of  assistance  for 
which  the  funds  may  be  used,  but  in  doing 
so  the  amount  "passed  through"  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  education  of  the 
disadvantaged  may  not  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. In  developing  the  plan  the  agency 
must  give  an  opportunity  for  comment 
thereon  to  interested  persons,  but  there  Is 
no  requirement  of  Federal  review  or  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  (58). 

The  Governor  of  each  State  Is  required  to 
appoint  an  advisory  council  which  Is  to  ad- 
vise the  State  ageniy  on  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  the  plan  and  to  evalu- 
ate activities  assisted  under  the  bill  (§9). 

Each  State  must  provide  education  for 
Federally-connected  children  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  (5  10). 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  funds  may  be  reserved 
by  the  Secretary  for  direct  payments  to 
States  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  activ- 
ities under  5  4  (S  ID- 

Title  VX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  made 
applicable  to  the  program  (§  13). 

There  is  an  advance  funding  provision 
(§14),  a  provision  for  an  annual  report  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress (516),  and  a  provision  permitting 
funds  under  the  bill  to  be  used  to  match 
other  Federal  funds  available  for  educational 
purposes  (I  17) . 

There  Is  also  a  provision  p>ermlttlng  inter- 
state agreements  ( 5  19) .  a  provision  con- 
cerning records,  audits,  and  reports  (5  18), 
and  a  provision  concerning  the  recovery  of 
funds  (§  12). 

PERCY     COSPONSORING     SPECIAL     EDUCATION 
HEVENITE-SHARING   BELL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored in  joining  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  in  cospon- 
soring  the  administration's  special  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing  bill.  President 
Nixon's  plan  for  education  revenue  shar- 
ing would  revitalize  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 


State  and  local  governments.  It  would 
bring  together  more  than  30  major  Of- 
fice of  Education  programs  representing 
approximately  $2.8  billion  in  grants  in 
the  1972  budget.  No  State  would  receive 
less  under  this  plan  than  it  receives  un- 
der the  present  grant  system.  Broad  citi- 
zen participation  in  the  allocation  of 
these  Federal  resources  would  be  insured 
by  the  appointment  of  advisory  councils 
representative  of  the  public  and  the  edu- 
cation community.  States  and  local 
school  districts  would  have  greater  flexi- 
bility in  deciding  how  funds  should  be 
spent  in  serving  national  priorities.  And 
all  safeguards  against  infringements  of 
civil  rights  would  be  preserved. 

Although  I  strongly  cc«nmend  this 
special  education  revenue  sharing  bill 
in  concept,  I  recognize  that  it  still  has 
imperfections.  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  the  30-percent  transferability  al- 
lowance for  the  four  categories  of 
handicapped,  impacted  aid,  vocational 
education,  and  supporting  materials. 
However,  I  am  cosponsoring  this  bill  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  insure  an  early 
hearing  for  this  bill  and  because  HEW 
assures  me  that  it  will  assist  us  in  cor- 
recting the  imperfections  in  the  bill. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  1671.  A  bill  to  amend  laws  relating 
to  savings  said  loan  associations,  to 
broaden  their  mortgage  credit  powers, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 
HOUSING  iNsrmrnoNS  modernization  act  or 

1971 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing,  by  request,  the  proposed 
"Housing  Institutions  Modernization  Act 
of  1971.' 

This  bill,  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  Preston  Martin,  chairman  of  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  would  amend 
Federal  laws  relating  to  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association,  the  Home  Loan 
Banks,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  all 
of  which  are  part  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  which  supports  the  na- 
tion's savings  and  loan  program.  The  bill 
is  intended  to  broaden  the  powers  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  improve 
their  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  home 
mortgage  credit  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  has  many  interesting  and 
significant  features  which  I  believe 
should  be  made  available  for  study  and 
consideration  of  the  Senate.  Some  of 
these  would  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
the  future  of  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations and  their  relationship  to  other  fi- 
nancial instit'Jtions  in  supplying  mort- 
gage credit  for  home  financing.  Some  of 
the  provisions  are  controversial  and  will. 
I  believe,  require  negotiation  and  ad- 
justments if  the  bill  is  to  receive  the 
approval  of  Congress.  Some  open  the 
door  for  riskier  and  broader  real  estate 
investments  which  we  need  to  study  for 
economic  soundness. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  all  of  the  provisions  in  detail  and 
cannot  say  at  this  time  to  what  extent 
I  can  support  them. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  savings 
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and  loan  system  over  the  years  and  have 
seen  it  grow  from  its  infancy  to  its  giant 
stature  today  as  the  principal  supplier 
of  home  mortgage  credit  throughout  the 
Nation. 

We  have  legislated  over  the  years  to 
give  more  and  more  investment  author- 
ity to  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
the  home  financing  field  and  in  a  lim- 
ited way  to  related  real  estate  activities. 
The  broadened  authority  has  been  given 
on  a  gradual  basis  with  due  concern 
about  soundness  of  the  system  and  the 
adherence  to  its  principal  function  of 
encouraging  local  savings  and  providing 
local  credit  for  home  financing. 

In  recent  years,  several  major  leaps 
have  been  made  in  legislative  authority 
enabling  the  associations  to  step  out  of 
their  traditional  mold  into  new  and  risk- 
ier fields,  such  as  equity  financing  na- 
tionwide mortgage  purchasing,  closer  ac- 
cess to  capital  market,  nonresidential  fi- 
nancing, subsidized  lending,  and  dis- 
counting in  the  secondary  mortgage 
market. 

As  I  read  the  biU,  additional  authority 
is  being  requested  along  these  same  lines. 
The  provisions  in  title  I  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  conversion  of  Federal  mu- 
tual associations  to  Federal  stock  asso- 
ciations is  a  case  in  point.  This  is  not 
a  new  proposal.  It  has  been  rejected  in 
the  past,  probably  more  on  idealistic 
grounds  than  on  economic  or  grounds 
of  social  benefits.  I  believe  we  should 
weigh  the  proposal  on  its  merits  and  lis- 
ten to  the  arguments  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that  Federal 
stock  associations  would  add  greatly  to 
the  power  of  the  system  to  compete  in 
today's  financial  world  for  the  funds 
needed  to  finance  the  expanded  future 
housing  needs.  Experience  has  been  ac- 
cumulated under  State-chartered  stock 
associations  which  the  Congress  should 
study  and  compare  with  the  experience 
of  nonprofit  mutual  associations.  We  also 
need  to  look  at  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  converting  to  a  highly 
motivated  profitmaklng  institution  in 
light  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  promote 
savings  and  provide  home  financing 
credit. 

Another  provision  in  title  HI  of  the 
bill,  seeking  broader  purchasing  author- 
ity for  the  newly  established  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  seems 
premature.  The  Corporation  was  only 
established  last  year  and  has  not  yet  is- 
sued its  regulations  or  forms  in  carrying 
out  its  secondary  market  operations.  The 
process  in  drafting  the  legislation  for  the 
new  Mortgage  Corporation  in  1970  wsis 
one  of  caution  to  move  forward  into  the 
secondary  market  for  conventional  mort- 
gages at  a  conservative  pace.  We  wanted 
to  give  both  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  the  oppor- 
tunity in  dealing  in  the  less  risky  con- 
ventional mortgages  before  plunging  too 
deeply  into  an  area  where  the  experience 
has  been  so  limited. 

The  Congress  will  need  to  have  justi- 
fication for  a  change  in  this  thinking  be- 
fore proceeding  to  grant  wider  purch8is- 
Ing  authority. 

A  controversial  provision  in  title  II  of 
the  bill   regarding   conflict   of  Interest 


will  probably  require  adjustment  before 
the  Congress  would  approve  the  bill  in 
view  of  the  several  approaches  to  this 
subject  now  before  the  Congress.  The 
Senate  may  want  to  wait  before  it  acts 
to  receive  the  results  of  the  House  action 
on  this  subject.  Last  year,  the  House  had 
agreed  to  a  conflict  of  interest  provi- 
sion tmd  tighter  supervisory  require- 
ments, but  the  Senate  conferees  turned 
these  provisions  down  in  conference  for 
lack  of  proper  hearings  and  study.  The 
provision  before  us  will  give  the  commit- 
tee the  opportunity  to  look  into  the  sub- 
ject in  more  detail  and  obtain  the  views 
of  the  Industry  and  other  witnesses  in 
public  hearings. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  the  Banking  Committee 
wUl  want  to  study  and  explore  fully  be- 
fore taking  action. 

The  bill  will  give  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee an  opportunity  for  a  review  of  the 
savings  and  loan  program  and  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
as  it  has  been  updated  in  recent  years. 
Aside  from  last  year's  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act,  most  of  the  legislation  rele- 
vant to  wider  investment  authority  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  has  been 
written  as  amendments  to  omnibus  hous- 
ing bills.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  sat- 
isfactory because  it  falls  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  opportunity  for  a  full  over- 
sight review  and  public  discussion  of  the 
issues  at  stake  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  system  in  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  home  credit  field.  This  year 
we  have  the  oppwrtunity  to  use  this  bill 
as  a  vehicle  for  a  full  and  open  hearing 
on  the  expanding  plans  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion summary  thereof  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1671 
A  bill  to  amend  laws  relating  to  savings  and 
loan  associations,  to  broaden  their  mort- 
gage credit  powers,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Institutions 
Modernization  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE   I— FEDERAL   SAVINGS    AND   LOAN 

ASSOCIATIONS 

ISSUANCE  or  capital  stock 

Sec.  101.  Section  6  of  the  Home  Owners' 

Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 

out  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  "and 

all  of  which  shall  have  the  same  priority  upon 

liquidation",  and   (2)    by  changing  "except 

capital  stock"  to  "including  capital  stock" 

in  paragraph  (2)   of  subsection  (b). 

financing  in  urban  areas 
Sec.  102.  The  twelfth  sentence  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  H..me  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "in  subsection 
(a)  of  section  110  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949"  and  substituting  therefor  "by  the 
Board";  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  figure 
"5"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"10". 

propertt  improvement  loans 
Sec.  103.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  figure  "$5,000  "  In  the  fourth  aiKl  sixth 
sentences  thereof' and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  figure  at  each  such  place  "$10,000". 


real   PROPZatTT 


Sec.  104.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended 
by  adding  to  said  subsection.  Immediately 
before  the  last  p«u-agraph  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph:  "Without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  but  sub- 
ject to  such  prohibitions,  limitations,  oon- 
ditions,  and  reetrlctiona  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  an  association  may  Invest  In  real 
fM-opw^y,  Including  Interests  in  real  property, 
located  within  one  hundred  miles  of  its 
home  office  or  within  the  State  In  which 
such  home  office  Is  located,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  developing,  and  or  improving 
such  property  or  Interests  therein  for  pri- 
marily residential  usage,  and  may  hold,  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  lease,  improve,  and 
operate  any  such  property  or  any  Interest 
therein,  but  an  association  shaJl  not  make 
any  Investment  under  this  sentence  in  the 
acquisition  of  real  property  or  any  interest 
therein  if  its  aggregate  outstanding  Invest- 
ment under  this  sentence  (determined  as 
prescribed  by  the  Board ) .  exclusive  of  any 
Investment  which  Is  or  at  the  time  of  Its 
making  was  otherwise  authorized,  would 
thereupon  exceed  3  per  centum  of  its  assets." 
loans    for    construction 

Sec  105.  The  paragraph  added  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  by  section  805(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  sub- 
stituting "10  per  centum  of  assets  "  for  '•8 
per  centum  of  such  withdrawable  accounts", 
and  (2)  by  substituting  ",  development, 
and/w:  Improvement  of  land  or  Interests 
therein"  for  "and  development  of  land". 

TITLE    II— FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK 
BOARD 

FEDERAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ADVISORT 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  201.  Section  8a  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  is  amended  by  substituting 
"nine"  for  "six". 

SUITS        INVOLVING        FEDERAL        HOME        LOAN 
BANKS 

Sec.  202.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  tlUe 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  ( 1 )  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  in- 
cluded In  sections  1345  and  1442  and  the 
first  sentence  of  section  2408  of  said  title  28: 
(2)  all  civUlan  actions  to  which  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Is  a  party  shall  be  deemed 
to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  all  such 
actions,  without  regard  to  amount  or  value: 
and  (3)  any  civil  or  other  action,  case,  or 
controversy  In  a  court  of  a  State,  or  In  any 
court  other  than  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Is  a  party,  may  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  trial  thereof  be  rwnoved  by  such 
Bank,  without  the  giving  of  any  bond  or 
security,  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  (and  the  division,  if 
any)  embracing  the  place  where  the  same  la 
pending,  or.  if  there  Is  no  such  district  court, 
to  the  district  court  of  the  Uruted  States  for 
the  district  (and  the  division,  If  any)  in 
which  the  principal  office  of  such  Bank  is 
located,  by  following  any  procedure  for  re- 
moval of  causes  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
removal.  No  attachment  or  execution  shall  be 
issued  against  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or 
any  of  its  property  before  final  Judgment  in 
any  State.  Federal,  or  other  court." 

CONFLICTS    OF    INTEREST    AND    RELATED 
MATTERS 

Sec.  203.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)(1)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  authorized,  to  such  extent  as  it  may 
deem   necessary   or   appropriate   to   prevent 
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materially  adverse  eflecU  as  to  any  membjer, 
or  for  tbe  protection  oX  the  Federal  SavUlgs 
and  L.oan  Insurance  Corporation,  to  regul4t« 
or  protilblt  any  member  (which  term  as  ti4ed 
In  this  subsection  shall  Include  any  lnsu4ed 
ULstitutlon  as  defined  In  section  5A)  or  afiy 
director,  officer,  controlling  person,  or  e^n- 
ployee  of.  or  any  attorney  or  appraiser  Ipr, 
or  any  person  occupying  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship with,  or  any  other  affiliated  per^n 
of.  any  member  from  engaging  or  participat- 
ing In  any  business  or  financial  transactlcn 
conducted  on  behalf  of  or  Involving  a^iy 
member  or  other  financial  institution  whlich 
would  result  directly  or  indirectly  In  a  con- 
flict of  hla  or  its  financial  interests  with 
thoee  of  the  member. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  lof 
section  6 A  and  of  subsections  (b)  and  (|c) 
of  section  SB,  all  as  now  In  effect,  are  4z- 
tended  to  include  this  subsection,  and  lor 
purposes  of  this  sentence  the  references  iln 
said  subsections  to  those  sections  shall  In- 
clude this  subsection,  the  references  In  s^ld 
subsection  (f )  to  provisions  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  those  provisions  as  now  In  effect,  and  t^ie 
references  Ln  said  subsections  (b)  and  (jc) 
to  institutions  and  nonmember  iixstltutlops 
shall  Include  members  and  shall  Include  afltl- 
lated  persons. 

"(3)  In  or  In  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  any  function  vested  In  or  exercisable  by 
the  Board  under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  the 
Board  (which  term  as  used  in  this  paragraph 
includes  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Qi- 
suranee  Corporation)  is  authorized  (A)  to 
act  through  any  corporate  or  other  agenfcy 
or  Instrtimentallty  of  the  United  States  a6d 
utilize  information,  services,  facilities,  a«d 
personnel  thereof,  and  any  such  agency  or 
instrumentality  Is  authorized  to  provide  tfce 
same  as  requested  by  the  Board,  (B)  to  ma^e 
payment  therefor,  and  any  expense  under  (A) 
or  (B)  hereof  or  in  connection  with  a|ky 
similar  action  rendered  by  the  Board  to  aay 
such  agency  or  instrumentality  shall  not  pe 
considered  as  administrative  expenses,  aild 
(C)  to  impose  and  collect  fees  and  charges 
for  the  provision  by  the  Board  of  Informa- 
tion, services,  facilities  or  personnel  to  a^y 
person,  and  for  purposes  of  this  subsecti(in 
the  references  in  the  last  two  sentences  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  SB  as  now  in  effect 
to  penalties  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  such  fees  and  charges.  Any  su^h 
payment  or  collection  may  be  in  advance  tr 
by  reimbursement  or  otherwise." 

ILLINOIS  BAKK   rOB  BAVINCS   AND  LOAN 
AaSOdATIONS 

Skc.  204.  Section  916  of  the  Housing  ai^d 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1S70  is  amendid 
by  adding  the  following  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ":  Provided, 
That  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  pro- 
viso, no  deposits  in  such  bank  shall  be  consid- 
ered assets  for  such  purposes  at  any  tin^e 
when  ( I )  such  member  or  insured  Institution 
does  not  have  its  principal  office  in  the  State 
of  DUnois  (except  that  this  requirement  shsill 
not  I4>ply  to  any  deposits  held  on  such  date 
by  an  Institution  which  on  such  date  is  ]  a 
member  or  an  Insured  institution  as  defined 
In  this  sentence,  as  long  as  such  deposits  ate 
held  by  such  institution  and  no  addition  la 
made  thereto),  or  (2)  there  Is  outstanding  a 
determination  by  the  Federal  Home  Loam 
Bank  Board  (A)  that  the  facilities  or  condi- 
tion of  such  bank  are  not  consistent  with  tl^e 
liquidity  of  deposits  in  such  bank,  or  (B) 
that  it  does  not  possess  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  make  the  determination  specified  In 
clause  (A)  above". 

AOVANCZS 

Skc.  205.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  is  amended  by  substituting  "twenty"  f^r 
"twelve"  In  section  6(c)  (2)  (11)  thereof  aojd 
in  the  first  place  that  it  appetaa  in  sectlafi 
10(c)  thereof. 


TITLE  m— FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORT- 
OAQE  CORPORATION 
axptmcHASc  or  mobtgacxs 

Sec.  301.  Paragri^sh  (I)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  305  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  thereof,  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: "Where  a  mortgage  or  an  interest 
therein  is  sold  by  the  Corporation,  the  Cor- 
poration may  thereafter  purchase  such  mort- 
gage or  an  Interest  therein  from  any  holder  or 
owner." 

PERCKNTAGK   LIMITATION   ON    1    TEAS    MOSTGACXS 

8*c.  302.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  306  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  figure  "10"  in  the  third 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  figure  "26". 

LOAN-TO-VALUK    RATIO 

Sxc.  303.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  306  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  figure  "75"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  in  each  place  that  it  appears 
therein  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "80"  in  each  such  place. 

COMMTTMENTS 

Sxc.  304.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
Of  section  305  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

ZLIdBILITT    AS    PUBLIC    INVESTMENTS 

Sec.  306.  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  at  the  end 
thereof  as  follows : 

"(f)  Subject  to  any  regtUatory  authority 
otherwise  aw)llcable,  obligations  of  the  Cor- 
pcwi;atlon  and  (to  such  extent  as  the  Corpo- 
ration may  prescribe)  other  securities  of  the 
Corporation  except  stock  shall  be  lawful  in- 
vestments, and  may  be  accepted  as  security, 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust  and  public,  private,  or 
other  funds  the  investment  or  deposit  of 
which  shall  be  under  the  authority  or  con- 
trol of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  public,  private,  or  other  corpora- 
tion incorporated  by  or  under  any  law  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  any  county  or  munici- 
pality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  of  the  aforesaid,  any  court 
or  any  corporate  or  other  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  preceding,  or  any 
officer  or  officers,  employee  or  employees,  or 
agent  or  agents  of  any  of  the  above." 

rXSEEAL    NATIONAL    MOBTGACX    ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  306.  Section  302(b)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof,  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "Where  a  mortgage  or  inter- 
est therein  Is  sold  by  the  corporation,  the 
corporation  may  thereafter  purchase  such 
mortgage  or  an  interest  therein  from  any 
holder  or  owner."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "10"  In  the 
fourth  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  figure  "25"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "75"  in  the 
second  sentence  thereof  in  each  place  that 
it  appears  therein  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "80"  In  each  such  place; 
and 

(4)  by  deleting  the  third  sentence  thereof. 

TITLE    rv — rEDERAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    INStTK- 
ANCE  COBPORATION  AOJtrSTMENTS  IN  ASSETS 

Sec.  401.  Section  403(b)  of  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"The  Corporation  shall  have  power  to  re- 
quire such  adjustments  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  amounts  appearing  in 


the  books,  records,  reports,  or  other  docu- 
ments of  Insured  institutions  In  order  that 
their  financial  condition  or  operations  may 
be  fairly  stated." 

DEFINITION   OF  AITILIATB 

Sec.  402.  Section  407(m)  (1)  of  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  last  sentence  thereof  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof :  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'affiliate'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
given  to  it  in  section  408(a)  of  this  title." 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    HOLDING   COMPANIES 

Sec.  403.  Section  408(d)  (4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  all  which  follows 
"(2)"  and  substituting  therefor,  the  follow- 
ing: "property  previously  owned,  legally  or 
beneficially,  by  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  affiliate  thereof,  other  than  the 
parent  holding  company  of  such  service  cor- 
poration or  any  affiliate  of  such  holding 
company." 

MXRCESS 

Sec.  404.  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows; 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  Except  with  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Corporation,  no  Insured 
Institution  shall — 

"(1)  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  other 
institution; 

"(2)  assume  liability  to  pay  any  deposits, 
share  accounu.  or  similar  liabilities  of  any 
other  institution; 

"(3)  transfer  assets  to  any  other  institu- 
tion In  consideration  of  the  assumption  of 
liabilities  for  any  portion  of  the  deposits, 
share  accounts,  or  similar  liabilities  of  such 
insured  institution. 

"(b)  Notice  of  any  proposed  transaction 
for  which  approval  is  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (referred  to  hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion as  a  'merger  transaction')  shall,  unless 
the  (Corporation  finds  that  it  must  act  im- 
mediately in  order  to  prevent  the  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  institutions  Involved,  be 
published — 

'■(3)  prior  to  the  granting  of  approval  •! 
such  transaction, 

"(2)  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Corpora- 
tlon, 

"(3)  at  appropriate  intervals  during  a  pe- 
riod at  least  as  long  as  the  period  aUowed 
for  furnishing  a  report  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  and 

"(4)  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  commimity  or  communities  where  the 
main  offices  of  the  Institutions  Involved  are 
located,  or,  If  there  Is  no  such  newspaper  in 
any  such  community,  then  in  the  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  published  nearest 
thereto. 

"(c)  In  the  Interests  of  uniform  stand- 
ards, before  acting  on  any  application  for 
approval  of  a  merger  transaction,  the  Corpo- 
ration, unless  it  finds  that  it  must  act  im- 
mediately In  order  to  prevent  the  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  Institutions  Involved, 
shall  request  a  report  on  the  competiUve 
factors  involved  from  the  Attorney  General. 
The  report,  or  In  the  alternative  a  notifica- 
tion indicating  that  no  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted, shall  be  furnished  within  thirty 
calendar  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  report 
Is  requested,  or  within  ten  calendar  days  of 
such  date  if  the  Corporation  advises  the 
Attorney  General  that  an  emergency  exists 
requiring  expeditious  action. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  not  approve — 
"(1)  any  proposed  merger  transaction 
which  would  result  in  a  monopoly,  or  which 
would  be  In  furtherance  of  any  combination 
or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to  attempt  to 
monopolize  any  type  of  business  in  which  in- 
sured Institutions  engage  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  any  other  proposed  merger  transac- 
tion whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the  coun- 
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try  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  in  any  other  manner  would  be  in 
restraint  of  trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  Uans- 
action  are  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public 
Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action in  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served. 

"In  every  case,  the  Corporation  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  and  man- 
agerial resources  and  future  prospects  of  the 
existing  and  proposed  institutions,  and  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any  approval 
by  it  pursuant  to  this  subsection  of  a  pro- 
posed merger  transaction.  If  the  Corporation 
has  found  that  It  must  act  immediately  to 
prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one  oT  the 
institutions  Involved  and  the  report  on  the 
competitive  factors  has  been  dispensed  with, 
the  transaction  may  be  consummated  im- 
mediately upon  approval  by  the  Corporation. 
It  the  Corporation  has  advised  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  existence  of  an  emergency  re- 
quiring expeditious  action  and  has  requested 
the  report  on  the  competitive  factors  within 
ten  days,  the  transaction  may  not  be  con- 
summated before  the  fifth  calendar  day  after 
the  date  of  approval  by  the  Corporation.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  transaction  may  not  be 
consummated  before  the  thirtieth  calendar 
day  after  the  date  ot  approval  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

"(f)  (1)  Any  action  brought  under  the  antl- 
tnist  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  transacUon 
shall  be  commenced  prior  to  the  earliest  time 
under  subsection  (e)  at  which  a  merger 
transaction  approved  under  subsection  (d) 
might  be  consummated.  The  commencement 
of  such  an  action  shall  stay  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Corporation's  approval  unless  the  court 
shall  otherwise  specifically  order.  In  any  such 
action,  the  court  shall  review  de  novo  the 
Issues  presented. 

"(2)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  attacking 
a  merger  transaction  approved  under  sub- 
section (d)  on  the  ground  that  the  merger 
transaction  Uone  and  of  itself  constituted  a 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (section 
3  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C.  2) . 
the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
identical  with  those  that  the  Corporation  Is 
directed  to  apply  under  subsection  (d). 

"(3)  Upon  the  consiimmation  of  a  merger 
transaction  in  compliance  with  this  section 
and  after  the  termination  of  any  antitrust 
litigation  commenced  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed In  this  subsection,  or  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  such  period  If  no  such  litigation 
is  commenced  therein,  the  transaction  may 
not  thereafter  be  attacked  in  any  Judicial 
proceeding  on  the  ground  that  it  alone  and  of 
Itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any  antitrust 
laws  other  than  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1890  (section  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act, 
15  US.C.  2),  but  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  exempt  any  institution  resulting  from 
a  merger  transaction  from  complying  with 
the  antitrust  laws  after  the  consummation 
of  such  trtoisactlon. 

"(4)  In  any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  transaction 
approved  by  the  Corporation  pvirsuant  to 
this  section,  the  Corporation,  and  any  State 
supervisory  agency  having  Jiirisdictlon  with- 
in the  State  Involved,  may  appear  as  a  party 
of  its  own  motion  and  as  of  right,  Eind  be 
represented  by  its  counsel. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  For  ptuposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'antltrrist  laws'  means  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890 
(the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  16  U.8.C.  1-7), 
the  Act  of  October  16, 1914  (the  aayton  Act, 


16  U.S.C.  ia-27),  and  any  other  statutory 
provisions  In  pari  materia  therewith." 

PAYMENT   or    INSXmANCE 

Sec.  406.  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  two  sentences 
at  the  end  of  section  405(b)   thereof: 

"The  surrender  and  transfer  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  an  insured  account  in  any  Insti- 
tution In  default  shall  subrogate  the  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  such  insured  ac- 
count and  all  rights  incident  thereto,  and 
the  insured  member  shall  retain  only  those 
rights  Incident  to  any  uninsured  portion  of 
his  account.  Upon  the  payment  of  insurance 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  Insured  members 
of  the  institution  In  default,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  become  entitled  to  Interest  on  the 
withdrawable  or  repurchasable  amount  of 
the  accounts  surrendered  and  transferred 
to  it,  computed  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, as  of  the  date  of  default,  based 
upon  the  average  market  yield  on  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation's 
Investments  In  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by,  the  United 
States,  commencing  upon  the  date  of  default 
and  continuing  until  the  date  or  dates  on 
which  the  Corporation's  claim  for  the  aggre- 
gate withdrawable  or  repurchasable  amount 
of  all  such  accounts  Is  paid  In  full  by  the 
conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal  custo- 
dian of  such  institution:  Provided,  That 
such  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  the  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compar- 
able maturity,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  centum;  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  such  Interest  shall  be  payable 
to  the  Corporation  until  payment  or  provi- 
sion for  payment  has  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  expenses  of  administering  the  Insti- 
tution In  default.  Including  tax  liability, 
and  all  creditor  claims  against  such  institu- 
tion, including  the  full  withdrawable  or  re- 
purchasable amount  of  all  account  claims." 
(2)  By  Inserting  a  period  after  the  words 
"Section  405"  In  section  406(b)  thereof  and 
deleting  the  remainder  of  said  section  406 
(b)  following  said  period. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed "Housing  Inbtitlitions  Moderniza- 
tion Act  of  1971" 

TITLE  I 

Section   101 — lssv.ance  o/  capital  stock 

Section  101  makes  two  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 

Amendment  (1)  would  amend  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  said  section  5.  That  sentence  provides  that 
a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  may 
raise  capital  in  the  form  of  "such  savings  de- 
posits, shares,  or  other  accounts,  for  fixed, 
minimum,  or  Indefinite  periods  of  time  (all 
of  which  are  referred  to  in  this  section  as 
savings  accounts  and  all  of  which  shall  have 
the  same  priority  upon  liquidation ) "  as  are 
authorized  by  its  charter  or  by  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  there- 
in set  forth. 

The  language  "all  of  which  shall  have  the 
same  priority  upon  liquidation"  constitutes  a 
serloxis  limitation  on  the  flexibility  and  work- 
ability of  the  provision.  It  prevents,  for  ex- 
ample, the  providing  of  liquidation  priority 
for  deposits  over  shares,  or  for  deposits  of 
public  funds  over  other  deposits,  and  it 
equally  prevents  the  issuance,  for  example  to 
Institution  Investors,  of  accounts  having  de- 
ferred status  upon  liquidation.  Accordingly 
amendment  (1)  would  delete  the  quoted 
language  "all  of  which  shall  have  the  same 
priority  upon  liquidation." 

Amendment  (2)  would  amend  paragraph 
(2)   of  subsection  (b)   aforesaid,  which  now 


provides:  "To  such  extent  as  the  Board  may 
authorize  by  regulation  or  advice  in  writing, 
and  association  may  borrow,  may  give  secu- 
rity, and  may  issue  such  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  obligations,  or  other  se- 
curities (except  capital  stock)  as  the  Board 
may  so  authorize." 

The  parenthetical  language  "except  capi- 
tal stock"  prevents  the  adoption  for  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  of  the  more 
modern  method  of  operation  known  in  var- 
ious Jurisdictions  as  the  permanent-stock, 
guaranty-stock,  or  reserve-stock  method,  un- 
der which  the  savers  are  protected  by  the 
Issuance  of  capital  stock  which  typically  is 
non withdrawable  and  is,  upon  liquidation, 
deferred  to  the  claims  of  the  holders  of  sav- 
ings accounts.  Amendment  (2)  would  change 
this  parenthetical  language  to  "Including 
capital  stock",  thus  making  this  more  modern 
method  available  to  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

If  this  amendment  were  enacted,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  would  have 
complete  and  effective  regulatory  authority 
as  to  the  extent  and  manner  of  the  use  of 
this  method  of  operation  under  existing  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
Act,  which  authorizes  the  Board,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  prescribe,  to 
provide  (among  other  things)  for  the  orga- 
nization, operation,  and  regulation  of  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations.  This  reg- 
ulatory authority  would  Include,  but  would 
not  be  limited  to,  the  required  amounts  of 
capital  stock,  the  terms  on  which  it  could  be 
issued,  and  the  conversion  of  existing  asso- 
ciations to  the  new  type  of  operation,  In- 
cluding the  assurance  of  adequate  protection 
to  existing  savings-account  holders  in  the 
event  of  such  conversion. 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
no  outstanding  ownership  equities  except 
those  represented  by  deposits.  There  are  no 
shares  of  stock.  The  Charters  of  these  insti- 
tutions provide  that  in  the  very  unlikely 
event  of  a  liquidation  of  the  institution,  the 
excess  funds,  remaining  after  the  payment 
of  deposits,  of  Interest,  and  of  other  obll- 
g^ations,  will  be  distributed  to  the  depositors 
who  are  customers  of  the  association  in 
which  respect  they  resemble  consumers. 

The  Bank  Board  must  have  authority  to 
assure  that  the  rights  of  the  depositors  to 
these  benefits  which  are  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  deposits  and  Interest,  are  pre- 
served. That  authority  should  be  sufficiently 
flexible  ao  that  the  full  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  stock  representing  ownership  go  to  the 
depositors,  and  to  protect  against  mass  last 
minute  deposits  by  insiders  and  other  de- 
vices to  water  down  or  take  away  benefits 
that  belong  to  the  depositor.  Present  statutes 
are  not  adequate  for  this  purpose.  Amend- 
ment is  iirgently  necessary. 

If  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  is  to  pro- 
vide the  housing  financing  needs  of  the 
country  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and  sur- 
vive in  a  highly  competitive  savings  market, 
they  must  benefit  from  all  economies  of 
scale.  Since  these  economies  do  exist,  it  is 
advantageous  and  necessary  for  mergers  of 
small  associations  to  occur.  These  mergers 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  If  the  associa- 
tions were  in  stock  form  prior  to  the  merg«'. 

Highly  related  to  the  question  of  provid- 
ing financing  needs  is  the  question  of  ob- 
taining capital  In  times  of  rising  Interest 
rates  and  In  areas  which  traditionally  are 
capital  short.  Even  though  little  new  equity 
capital  is  raised  by  stock  associations  in  the 
aggregate.  It  Is  primarily  raised  by  associa- 
tions located  in  capital  short  areas  from 
investors  located  in  capital  surplus  areas. 
This  Is  definitely  a  way  of  distributing  funds 
across  the  country  In  an  efficient  manner  to 
provide  hotislng. 

Section  102 — Financing  in  urban  areas 
The  twelfth  sentence  of  section  6(c)    of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  author- 
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Izee  a  Federal  association  to  invest  not  more 
tban  5  percent  of  Its  assets  (1 )  in  Teal  prop- 
erty located  within  urban  renewal  areas  des- 
ignated as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  section  110(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  UB.C.  1460 
(a));  (2)  In  interesti  In  such  property;  and 
(3)  In  obiigations  secured  by  first  Hens  on 
such  property.  The  twelfth  sentence  also  re- 
stricts Investment  In  such  real  property  and 
such  interests  to  2  percent  of  assets. 

Section  102  would  make  two  amendmenta 
Plrat.  It  would  raise  the  6  percent  limitation 
to  10  percent.  Second,  it  would  permit  the 
Board  to  define  areas  for  the  purposes  of 
Investment  by  Federal  associations  under  the 
twelfth  sentence. 

This  second  tunendment  would  make  the 
twelfth  sentence  more  workable  and  flexible 
since,  under  section  110(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1948.  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
designate  an  area  as  an  urban  renewal  area 
Is  lljnlted  to  approving  the  area  as  appropri- 
ate for  an  "urban  renewal  project",  which 
latter  term  Is  Itself  subject  to  the  compli- 
cated definitional  provisions  of  section  110(c) 
of  that  act.  While  those  provisions  may  be 
appropriate  for  determining  the  ellgibUlty  for 
loan  and  grant  contracts  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  XT.S.C.  1461  et  seq.) 
we  believe  they  are  not  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  make  loans  to  assist  in  re 
hablUtatlon  operations. 

Investment  by  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  In  redevelopable  and  rehablU- 
tatable  real  estate  outside  urban  renewal 
project  areas  would  enable  these  institutions 
to  forestall  urban  blight  and  conserve  the 
existing  housing  stock  prior  to  Its  decay.  The 
FHLBB  would  of  course  continue  to  support 
HUD  projects  by  designating  all  such  areas 
following  the  Secretary's  designation.  The 
Intent  of  the  Sec.  102  amendment  Is  to  com 
plement  HUD  efforts  and  to  utilize  the  com 
paratlve  advantage  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, many  of  whom  have  large  volumes 
of  outstanding  loans  and  thus  experience  In 
"gray  areas"  proximate  to  HUD-deslgnated 
project  areas. 

Section  103 — Property  improvement  loans 

Section  103  would  raise  to  •10.000  the 
$5,000  limitation  on  the  maximum  dollar 
amount  of  property  Improvement  loans  con- 
tained In  the  fourth  and  sixth  sentences  of 
section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act. 
This  dollar  limitation  has  been  successively 
raised  over  the  years;  in  1954.  from  81.500  to 
$2,500;  in  1956  from  $2,500  to  $3,500;  and  in 
1964  from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  Changed  economic 
circumstances  have  made  the  1964  figure 
increasingly  unTeallstlc. 

In  order  to  avoid  wasteful  and  time-con- 
suming piecemeal  legislation,  and  in  view  of 
the  natural  limits  placed  on  such  loans  by 
reasonable  lenders  and  homeowners,  a  good 
case  could  be  made  for  eliminating  the  dollar 
limitation  entirely.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  a  fixed  $10,000  dollar  figure  will  serve 
to  check  occasional  excess  and  should  render 
further  amendatory  legislation  unnecessary 
for  the  Indefinite  future. 

Section  104 — Real  property 

Under  present  law.  Federal  asscciatlone 
may  Invest  directly  in  real  property  only  to 
the  extent  permitted  under  the  twelfth  sen- 
tence of  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  (discussed  above  under  §  102) .  In  a 
number  of  states,  notably  California,  state- 
chartered  associations  may  Invest  m  real 
property  up  to  some  percentage  of  assets  or 
some  similar  base  or  limitation.  Section  104 
would  correct  this  competitive  Inequality  by 
authorizing  Federal  associations  to  Invest  nc 
more  than  3  percent  of  their  assets  directlj 
in  real  property.  In  addition  to  this  percent- 
age-of-assets  limitation,  section  104  wouk 
Impose  limitations  as  to  the  location  of  th« 
property  and  the  purpose  of  the  investment 
In  the  property.  The  location  of  the  propertj 
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must  be  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
association's  home  office  or  in  the  State  In 
which  such  home  office  is  located,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  investment  must  be  "for  pri- 
marily residential  usage". 

Section  104  would  also  authorize  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  "warehouse  " 
land  for  development  with  snxall  percentage 
of  assets  and  would  facilitate  housing  pro- 
duction. Including  "New  Towns". 
Section  105 — Loans  for  acquisition,  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  land 

Section  105  makes  two  amendments  to  the 
paragraph  added  to  section  5(c)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  by  section  805(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

That  paragraph  now  provides  that,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  5  of  the  Act  except  the 
area  restriction,  any  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association  with  general  reserves,  surplus, 
and  undivided  profits  In  excess  of  5  percent 
of  Its  withdrawable  accounts  may  Invest  not 
exceeding  at  any  one  time  5  percent  of  such 
withdrawable  accounts  In  loans  to  finance 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  land  for 
primarily  residential  usage,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe. 

The  object  of  the  paragraph,  as  set  forth 
(at  p.  628)  in  the  House  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1959, 
was  to  provide  for  the  development  of  hous- 
ing sites.  The  term  "development"  is  defined 
in  section  545.6-14 (d)  of  the  Board's  regula- 
tions. Loans  for  the  construction  of  the 
housing  must  be  made  under  other  author- 
ity and  subject  to  different  percentage  and 
other  limitations.  This  fragmentation  Is  un- 
duly complex,  prevents  the  paragraph  from 
being  as  effective  a  tool  for  housing  finance 
as  Is  desirable,  and  is  largely  the  restUt  of 
the  process  of  piecemeal  amendment  which 
has  produced  the  present  text  of  section  5(c) . 

Section  105  of  the  bill  would  eliminate 
this  fragmentation  by  permitting  loans  to 
be  made  under  the  paragraph  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  property  as  well  as  for 
its  acquisition  and  development,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof.  The  section  would  also 
change  the  percentage  limitation  on  such 
loans  from  5  percent  of  withdrawable  ac- 
counts to  10  percent  of  the  association's  as- 
sets. This  would  make  a  reasonable  increase 
in  the  permitted  amount  of  loans  under  the 
paragraph  and  bring  this  paragraph  in  line 
with  the  other  lending  limitations  in  sec- 
tion 5(c).  which  are  based  on  percentages 
of  assets  rather  than  percentages  of  with- 
drawable accounts. 

■mxE  II 

Section  201 — Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Advisory  Council 

Section  8a  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1428a)  establishes  a  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Advisory  Council  to  con- 
sist of  one  member  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  (currently  12)  and  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board.  Section  201  would 
raise  the  number  of  appointed  members  to 
nine.  It  has  been  apparent  to  the  Board  for 
some  time,  but  especially  since  the  creation 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, that  the  Council  needs  to  be  expanded 
to  provide  representation  to  indtistry  groups 
which  do  not  now  have  an  Institutional  voice 
on  the  Council. 

Section  202 — Suits  involving  Federal  home 
loan  banks 
Under  existing  law,  the  Federal  Courts 
have  original  Jurisdiction  over  suits  involv- 
ing the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (12  U.S.C.  1730(k)(l)),  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
(§  303(e),  PL.  91-351),  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  (12  U.S.C.  632).  The  purpose  of 
these  provisions,  and  similar  provisions  in- 
volving other  Federal   Instrumentalities,   Is 


to  Insure  uniformity  and  consistency  of 
treatment.  Section  102  woxild  give  the  Fed- 
eral courts  comparable  Jurisdiction  over  suits 
involving  Federal  Home  Loan  banks. 

Section  203 — Conflicts  of  interest  and  related 
matters 

Section  203  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(c) .  consisting  of  three  paragraphs,  to  section 
17  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1437).  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  sub- 
section would  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Board  to  regulate  conflicts  of  Interest  In- 
volving insured  Institutions  and  would  ex- 
tend this  authority  to  conflicts  of  Interest 
involving  member  institutions.  Paragraph 
(2)  would  provide  for  enforcement  by  ex- 
tending to  this  subsection  the  remedies 
available  to  the  Board  under  other  acts 
which  it  administers.  Paragraph  (3)  would 
authorize  the  Board  to  charge  user  fees  and 
to  utilize  and  to  make  payment  for  services 
of  other  agencies  in  the  implementation  of 
this  subsection  and  other  statutory  provi- 
sions administered  by  the  Board. 

Section  204 — Illinois  Bank  for  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations 

Section  913  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  as  reported  by  the 
House  (H.R.  19436),  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  913.  The  provision  numbered  (2)  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1425a)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: '(2)  unpledged  deposits  in  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  in  a  State  bitnk  perform- 
ing similar  functions  and  in  operation  on 
February  6,  1970,  and  to  such  extent  as  the 
Board  may  approve  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  time  and  savings  deposits  In  commer- 
cial banks,  and'." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  the 
Board  stated  Its  objections  to  the  enactment 
of  section  013  In  the  following  terms: 

"Sec.  913,  H.R.  19438.  Liquidity  of  Institu- 
tions. Section  5A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  as  amended  In  1968.  requires  each 
Institution  which  is  a  member  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to 
maintain  certain  types  of  assets  in  amounts 
fixed  by  the  Board,  but  not  less  than  4%  nor 
more  than  10%  of  its  withdrawable  accounts 
and  short-term  borrowings  as  therein  set 
forth  or.  in  the  case  of  Institutions  which 
are  insurance  companies,  such  other  base  or 
bases  as  the  Board  may  determine  to  be 
comparable. 

Under  the  statute,  these  assets  Include 
cash  and,  to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may 
approve,  time  and  savings  deposits  In  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  and  commercial  banks: 
By  section  523.10  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  (12  CFR 
523.10),  the  Board  has  limited  eligible  de- 
posits to  demand  and  time  deposits  in  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  and  demand  and 
time  deposits  In  an  "Insured  bank",  defined 
as  a  bank  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  which  is  not  under  the 
control  or  in  the  possession  of  a  supervisory 
authority.  However,  time  deposits  in  an  in- 
sured bank  are  eligible  under  the  regula- 
tion only  if  (1)  the  total  of  the  member's 
time  deposits  in  the  same  bank  does  not 
exceed  the  greater  of  (a)  one-fourth  of  I'^r  of 
the  total  deposits  of  the  bank  (calculated  as 
therein  set  forth)  or  (b)  $20,000,  (2)  no 
c  nslderatlon  other  than  discounting  to  a 
current  market  rate  of  Interest  is  received  by 
the  member  from  a  third  party  In  connection 
with  its  making  or  acquisition  of  the  de- 
posit, and  (3)  the  deposit  Is  negotiable  and 
not  over  one  year  in  remaining  maturity  or. 
If  not  withdrawable  without  notice,  the 
notice  period  does  not  exceed  90  days. 

In  the  administrative  proceedings  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  the  regulation,  an  Illinois 
corporation  known  as  the  Bank  for  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations,  incorporated  in  1966 
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under  the  general  banking  laws  of  Illinois 
and  not  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  Inaured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  but  all  of  whose  capi- 
tal stock  was  owned  by  Illinois  savings  and 
loan  associations,  took  the  position  that 
demand  and  time  deposits  made  In  it  should 
be  eligible  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.  It  indicated  that 
its  ends  would  not  be  served  if  It  were 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  that  proposed 
for  Insured  banks,  asserting  that  the  pro- 
vision limiting  the  total  time  deposits  of  a 
member  In  the  same  insured  bank  to  one- 
fourth  of  1%  of  the  total  deposits  would 
have  serious  effects  on  it. 

The  Board  did  not  grant  the  requested 
relief,  and  the  same  result  Is  now  apparently 
being  sought  directly  by  statute,  through 
section  913  of  H.R.  19436.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  objects  to  that  section, 
for  reasons   brlefiy   summarized    below. 

First.  For  a  bank  to  qualify  under  section 
913.  It  must  be,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
a  State  bank  "performing  similar  functions" 
to  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.  It  Is  not 
clear  how  institutions  making  or  acquiring 
deposits  In  the  Bank  for  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations,  or  the  Board  and  its  examiners 
and  other  staff  members,  could  obtain  cur- 
rent, dependable  information  as  to  what 
functions  that  Bank  was  performing  at  any 
time  or  from  time  to  time. 

Second.  The  liquidity  resources  of  the  Bank 
for  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks.  It  could  not  borrow  from  the 
Treasury,  its  obligations  are  not  eligible  for 
open-market  purchase  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  or  as  security  for  advances  by 
those  banks  as  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  are,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision of  statute  by  which  fiduciary  trust, 
or  public  funds  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  could  be  Invested  In  its  obli- 
gations. 

Third.  The  lack  of  deposit  Insurance  and 
Federal  Reserve  membership  means  that  the 
Bank  for  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  Is 
not  under  effective  supervisory,  regulatory, 
or  enforcement  authority  of  any  Federal 
agency.  If  it  got  Into  difficulties  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  could 
not  render  with  respect  to  It  the  financial 
assistance  by  loans  or  purchases  of  assets 
which  that  corporation  Is  authorized  to  ren- 
der as  to  Insured  banks. 

Fourth.  The  provisions  of  the  Board's 
regulation  as  to  time  deptoslts  In  Insured 
banks  are  designed  to  restrain  undue  con- 
centration of  deposits  and  to  assure  ready 
availability.  Section  913  of  H.R.  19436  is  ob- 
viously Intended  to  escape  those  safeguards 
In  the  case  of  the  Bank  for  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations.  There  Is  even  danger  that  In 
other  States  (or  in  Illinois  Itself)  State 
banks  which  were  in  operation  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1970,  might  claim  that  they  were  per- 
forming similar  functions  to  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  and  were  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Bank  for  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  word  "un- 
pledged." which  now  appears  in  the  regula- 
tion but  not  In  the  statute,  would  be  carried 
Into  the  statute  by  section  913  of  the  bill. 
We  believe  that  situations  might  later  de- 
velop In  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  per- 
mit some  pledged  deposits  to  be  counted  as 
eligible,  and  we  consider  it  unwise  to  in- 
corporate that  word  In  the  statute. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Board  op- 
poses the  provisions  of  section  913  of 
H.R. 19436. 

The  following  section  916  was  adopted  in 
conference,  and  ultimately  by  the  Congress. 
In  lieu  of  section  913 : 

"Sec  916.  Unpledged  deposits  In  the  Bank 
for  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  maintained  by  any  institution  which 
Is  a  member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


or  Is  an  insured  institution  as  defined  in 
section  401(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
shall  be  considered  assets  for  puriMeee  ot 
meeting  the  liquidity  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5A(b)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  VS.C.  1425a(b))." 

This  section  016,  while  an  improvement 
over  section  913,  still  suffers  from  the  fun- 
damental defects  in  section  913.  Section  204 
of  the  proposed  bill  Is  an  effort  to  remedy 
two  of  these  defects. 

The  first  paragraph  of  section  204  would 
limit  the  applicability  of  section  916  to  mem- 
bers located  in  the  State  of  IlUnols.  This 
would  eliminate  the  serious  imbalances  In 
distribution  of  mortgage  funds  which  would 
result  if  capital  from  the  rest  of  the  States 
continued  to  flow  into  one  State.  The  second 
paragraph  would  enable  the  Board  to  insure 
the  full  liquidity  of  the  reserves  of  Institu- 
tions under  its  supervision. 

Section  205 — Advances 
Section  10  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act,  which  provides  for  advances  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  to  their  members  on 
the  security  of  home  mortgages  or  obliga- 
tions of  or  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  provides  in  subsection  (c)  that  at  no 
time  shall  the  aggregate  outstanding  ad- 
vances made  by  any  Bank  to  a  member  ex- 
ceed twelve  times  the  amounts  paid  In  by 
the  member  for  outstanding  capital  stock 
held  by  It.  Section  6(c)  (2)  (11)  provides  In 
effect  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
stock  held  by  a  member  shall  not  be  reduced 
if  the  effect  would  be  to  cause  the  aggregate 
outstanding  advances,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  provision  of  section  10(c)  or  within 
the  meaning  of  Board  regulations  defining 
that  term  for  the  purposes  of  the  provision, 
to  exceed  twelve  times  the  amounts  so  paid 
in  by  the  member.  It  has  been  the  Board's 
experience  that  the  12-to-l  ratio  acts  as  an 
excessive  restriction  on  the  Board's  power  to 
assure  stability  in  the  housing  sector  during 
periods  of  economic  downturn.  The  Board 
believes  that  a  20-to-l  ratio  is  fully  Justified, 
and  section  205  of  the  proposed  bill  would  so 
provide. 

TITLE  in 

Section  301 — Repurchases  of  mortgages 
The  alteration  made  by  section  301  in  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  McH't- 
gage  Corporation  to  conduct  secondary  mort- 
gage market  operations  is  indicated  fairly 
plainly  by  the  text  of  the  section.  One  point 
is  worthy  of  note,  however.  The  added  lan- 
guage means  that  the  Corporation  could  pur- 
chase an  interest  In  a  whole  mortgage  which 
It  had  sold,  and  could  purchase  the  whole 
of  a  mortgage  where  it  had  sold  an  Interest 
m  that  mortgage.  This  authority  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  obvious  authority  for  the  Corpo- 
ration to  purchase  a  whole  mortgage  where 
it  had  sold  that  whole  mortgage,  and  to  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  a  mortgage  where  It  had 
sold  that  Interest. 

Section  302 — Percentage  limitation  on  1  year 
mortgages 

The  third  sentence  of  section  305(a)  (2)  of 
the  Federsa  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion Act  provides: 

"The  Corporation  may  purchase  a  conven- 
tional mortgage  which  was  originated  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  purchase  date  only 
If  the  seller  is  currently  engaged  in  mortgage 
lending  or  investing  activities  and  if,  as  a 
result  thereof,  the  cumulative  aggregate  of 
the  principal  balances  of  all  conventional 
mortgages  purchased  by  the  Corjwratlon 
which  were  originated  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  purchase  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  cumulative  aggregate 
of  the  principal  balances  of  all  conventional 
mortg8iges  purchased  by  the  Corporation." 

Section  302  would  raise  the  10-percent 
limitation  to  25  percent  and  would  thereby 
Increase  the  flexibility  of  Corporation's  sec- 
ondary-market operations  In  conventional 
mortgages. 


Section  303 — Loan-to-value  ratio 
Section  305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  prohibits  the 
Corporation,  except  under  certain  specified 
circumstances,  from  purchasing  a  conven- 
tional mortgage  under  that  section  "if  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  mort- 
gage at  the  time  of  purchase  exceeds  75  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  property  securing 
the  mortgage".  The  customary  maximum 
limit  on  conventional  home  mortgeiges,  vmder 
statutes  and  regulations  quite  generally  in 
effect.  Is  80%  rather  than  75%,  and  section 
303  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  ac- 
cordingly raise  this  loan-to-value  ratio  In 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion Act  to  80  percent. 

Section  304 — Commitments 
The  first  and  second  sentences  of  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act  provide : 

"No  conventional  mortgage  shall  be  pur- 
chased under  this  section  if  the  outstanding 
principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  at  the 
time  of  purchase  exceeds  75  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  the  property  securing  the 
mortgage,  unless  (A)  the  seller  retains  a  par- 
ticipation of  not  less  than  10  per  centum  In 
the  mortgage;  (B)  for  such  period  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Corporation  may 
require,  the  seller  agrees  to  repurchase  or 
replace  the  mortgage  upon  demand  of  the 
Corporation  in  the  event  that  the  mortgage 
Is  in  default;  or  (C)  that  portion  of  the  un- 
paid principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  which 
is  in  excess  of  such  75  per  centum  is  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  by  a  qualified  private  insurer 
as  determined  by  the  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  not  issue  a  commitment  to 
purchase  a  conventional  mortgage  prior  to 
the  date  the  mortgage  Is  originated.  If  such 
mortgage  is  eligible  for  purchase  under  the 
preceding  sentence  only  by  reason  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  clause  (A) 
of  such  sentence." 

The  effect  of  the  second  sentence  is  to 
prevent  the  Corporation  from  making  for- 
ward commitments  for  participations.  The 
Board  believes  that  this  restriction,  while 
perhaps  arguably  Justifiable  on  grounds  of 
caution  at  the  inception  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's existence,  no  longer  serves  any  good 
purpose.  The  removal  of  the  restriction  would 
enable  the  Corporation  to  achieve  greater 
stability  and  predictability  in  its  secondary- 
market  prices. 

Section  305 — Eligibility  as  public 
investments 

Section  305  of  the  proposed  bill  would  add 
a  new  subsection  (f)  to  section  303  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act.  The  new  subsection  (f)  would  provide 
that,  subject  to  regulatory  authority  other- 
wise applicable,  obligations  and  securities 
of  the  Corporation  except  Its  stock  shall  be 
lawful  investments  and  security  for  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  or  other  funds  whose  in- 
vestment or  deposit  is  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  or  under 
the  control  of  corporations  Incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  such 
possessions. 

There  are  ample  precedents  for  this  type 
of  legislation. 

One  such  precedent  Is  section  15  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  which  provides 
that  obligations  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  those  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  shall 
be  lawful  investments  and  security  for  fi- 
duciary, trust,  and  public  funds  whose  In- 
vestment or  deposit  Is  under  the  authority  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  any  officer 
thereof. 

Another  precedent  is  section  409  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  That  section  provides 
that  savings  and  share  accounts  of  Institu- 
tions Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  shall  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  so  Insured  be  lawful  Invest- 
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ments  and  seciirity  for  public  funds  of  tiie 
United  States,  flduclary  and  trust  funds  u|i- 
der  Its  control,  and  tbe  funds  of  all  corpom- 
tions  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  any  regulatory  autborU.y 
otherwise  applicable.  ' 

Still  another  precedent  Is  section  311  of  tbe 
National  Housing  Act  which  provides  that  All 
obligations,  participations,  or  other  Instrv- 
ments  issued  by  either  the  Ooyernment  N|i- 
tlonal  Mortgage  Asaociatlon  or  the  Fedemi 
National  Mortgage  Asaociatlon — and  the 
latter's  securities  are  not  guaranteed  by  ttxe 
United  States  except  in  the  special  case  of 
those  which  are  GNMA-guaranteed — shall  be 
lawful  Investments  and  security  for  flducla^, 
trust,  and  public  funds  whose  Investment  pr 
deposit  is  under  the  authority  and  control  pf 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof. 

Section  306 — Federal  National  Uortgag* 
Association 

Section  306  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
amend  section  302  of  the  National  Housl|ig 
Act  to  grant  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  the  same  new  powers  whlfth 
would  be  conferred  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corpor»eion  by  sections  30|- 
304  of  Title  ni  of  the  proposed  bill. 

TTTIX    IV 

Section  401 — Adjttstments  in  assets 
Section  401  would  add  the  following  se^ 
tenoe  to  section  408(b)  o*  Title  IV  of  tJ^t 
National  Housing  Act:  "The  Corporation 
sh&U  have  power  to  require  such  adjust- 
ments as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  amounts  appearing  in  the  books,  rec- 
ords, report*,  or  other  documents  of  insured 
institutions  in  order  that  their  financial  con- 
dition and  operations  may  be  fairly  stated" 
It  has  long  been  the  position  of  the  Boafd 
that  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corpcratlon  already  posseesee  the  authority 
Intended  to  be  conveyed  by  section  401  and 
the  Board  has  long  had  a  regulation  ( 12  CI»R 
563.17-2)  implementing  that  authority.  How- 
ever, this  position  represents  a  construction 
of  general  language  found  In  viulous  places 
In  Title  IV  and  the  validity  of  this  construc- 
tion is  open  to  possible  challenge. 

The  Board  bellevee,  eepeolally  In  view  of 
the  expansion  of  lending  authority  intended 
to  be  accomplished  by  TlUe  I  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  that  the  possibUlty  of  challenge 
should  be  clearly  foreclosed.  T 

Section  402 — Definition  of  affiliate  \ 
Section  407  (m)  of  Title  IV  of  the  Natloniil 
Housing  Act  provides  for  the  examination Tf 
affiliates  of  insured  institutions.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  section  407(m)  (1)  defines  ■afflllatf' 
as  follows : 

"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
affiliate'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  us 
where  used  In  section  2(b)  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.8.C.  2aia(b) ),  except  thfct 
the  term  member  bank'  In  said  section  2  (ft) 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  an  Insured  tft- 
Btltutlon." 

Section  2(b)  of  the  Banking  Act  of  19^3 
provides:  T 

"(b)  Except  where  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  term  'affiliate'  shall  Include 
any  corporation,  bxisiness  trxist,  association, 
or  other  similar  organisation — 

(1)  Of  which  a  member  bank,  directly  \)T 
Indirectly,  owns  or  controls  either  a  majo)'- 
Ity  of  the  voting  shares  or  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  shares  voted  ft>r 
the  election  of  Its  directors,  trustees,  or  oth^r 
persons  exercising  similar  functions  at  tie 
preceding  election,  or  controls  In  any  manner 
the  election  of  a  majority  of  Its  directors, 
trustees,  or  other  persons  exercising  similar 
functions:  or 

(2)  Of  which  control  Is  held,  directly  ir 
indirectly,  through  stock  ownership  or  in  aqy 
other  manner,  by  the  shareholders  of  a  merl- 
ber  bank  who  own  or  control  either  a  ma- 
jority of  the  shares  of  such  bank  or  mo>e 


than  50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  shares 
voted  for  the  election  of  directors  of  such 
bank  at  the  preceding  election,  or  by  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  of  any 
such  bank;  or 

(3)  Of  which  a  majority  of  Its  directors, 
trustees,  or  other  persons  exercising  similar 
functions  are  directors  of  any  one  member 
bank;  or 

(4)  Which  owns  or  controls,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  either  a  majority  of  the  shares 
of  capital  stock  of  a  member  bank  or  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  shares 
voted  for  the  election  of  directors  of  a  mem- 
ber bank  at  the  preceding  election,  or  con- 
trols In  any  manner  the  election  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  a  member  bank,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  whose  shareholders  or 
members  all  or  substantially  all  the  capital 
stock  of  a  member  bank  Is  held  by  trustees." 

The  essential  effect  of  section  402  of  the 
proposed  bill  is  to  substitute  for  the  50  per- 
cent requirement  In  section  2(b)  the  25  per- 
cent requirement  found  In  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Holding  Company  Act  provisions  relat- 
ing to  affiliation.  It  Is  the  experience  of  the 
Board  that  effective  control,  and  therefore 
affiliation  In  fact,  frequently  exists  in  cases 
of  less  than  50  percent  control.  Hence,  sec- 
tion 402  would  bring  the  Board's  supervisory 
authority  over  affiliates  of  Insured  institu- 
tions more  Into  line  with  corporate  reality. 

Effective  use  of  the  lending  and  investment 
authority  of  the  sort  intended  to  be  conveyed 
In  Title  I  of  the  proposed  bill  commonly 
involves  activity  by  affiliated  persons  and 
businesses.  The  Board  believes  that  expan- 
sion of  Its  regulatory  authority  over  such 
parsons  and  businesses  is  desirable  to  insure 
that  this  proposed  lending  and  investment 
authority  will  be  used  safely  and  wisely. 

Section  403 — Savings  and  loan  holding 
companies 

Section  403  would  make  certain  minor 
technical  and  clarifying  changes  to  section 
408(d)  (4)  of  Title  IV  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Section  404 — Mergers 

Section  404  of  the  proposed  bill  would  add 
a  new  section  412  to  Title  IV  of  the  National 
Hoiising  Act.  New  section  412  would  clarify 
the  authority  of  tie  Board  regarding  merg- 
ers, consolidations,  and  similar  transactions 
involving  Insured  Institutions  and  would  pro- 
vide procediires  for  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority which  would  be  comparable  to  those 
applicable  in  the  field  of  commercial  banks. 

The  proposed  section  412  as  modeled  very 
cloMly  upon  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (12  U.S.C.  1828(c)  (1) ).  Under  the  section. 
Insured  saving?  and  loan  aseoclations  would 
have  available  to  them  all  the  protections 
available  to  banking  Institutions  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act,  and  at  the  same  time,  com- 
parable standards  and  procedures,  particu- 
larly In  the  antitrust  area,  would  be  estab- 
lished for  all  financial  Institutions.  It  wUl  be 
noted  that  new  section  412  does  not  contain 
provisions  comparable  to  12  U.S.C.  1828(c)  (9) 
relating  to  Inclusion  of  a  description  of  each 
merger  transaction  in  the  responsible  agen- 
cy's annual  report.  Comparable  provisions 
would  duplicate  In  large  measure  the  exist- 
ing annual  report  requirement  specified  In 
the  second  to  last  sentence  of  section  17(b) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  under 
which  the  Board  now  describes  merger  trans- 
actions In  Its  annual  report  to  the  Congress. 

Section  405 — Payment  of  insurance 
Both  sectl(»i  405(b) ,  which  applies  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  section  406(b),  which  applies  only  to 
Federal  associations,  of  Title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  envision  that  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  up- 
on Its  insurance  settlement  payments  Inci- 
dent to  the  default  of  an  Insured  association, 
shall  become  the  owner  of,  and  succeed  to 
all  the  rights  in,  the  Insured  portion  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Insured  members  of  the  as- 


sociation In  default,  and  that  the  insured 
members  shall  retain  only  those  rights  re- 
lating to  the  uninsured  portion  of  their  ac- 
counts. However,  the  present  sections  405(b) 
and  406(b)  use  different  terminology  to  de- 
scribe such  result.  In  order  to  achieve  uni- 
formity, section  405  of  this  bill  would  amend 
sections  405(b)  and  406(b)  of  Title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  deleting  the  sub- 
ject provision  with  respect  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's tnsxtrance  payments  from  said  section 
406(b)  and  by  adding  a  new  sentence  to  sec- 
tion 405  ( b )  restating  more  precisely  the  pres- 
ent rights  of  the  Corporation  and  the  unin- 
sured account  holders,  as  follows: 

"The  surrender  and  transfer  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  an  Insured  account  In  any  Institu- 
tion in  default  shall  subrogate  the  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  such  Insured  account 
and  all  rights  Incident  thereto,  and  the  in- 
sured member  shall  retain  only  those  rights 
Incident  to  any  uninsured  portion  of  his  ac- 
count." 

Section  405  of  the  bill  also  would  amend 
the  present  section  406(b)  of  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  by  deleting  all 
reference  to  the  Corporation  paying  the  valid 
creditor  obligations  of  the  defaulted  associa- 
tion. The  deleted  language  is  both  ambiguous 
and  superfluous  since  the  Corporation  In  any 
event  would  be  obligated  to  pay  all  creditor 
obligations  of  the  defaulted  association,  out 
of  such  institution's  assets,  when  it  acts  as 
a  liquidating  receiver;  however,  the  Cor- 
poration would  not  necessarily  i>ay  such 
obligations  if  It  merges  the  association  in 
default  with  another  existing  association  or 
with  a  newly  organized  Federal  afsoclatlon. 

Section  406  also  would  add  the  following 
sentence  to  the  end  of  section  405(b)  of 
Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act: 

"Upon  the  payment  of  Insurance  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  Insured  members  of  the 
institution  in  default,  the  Corporation  shall 
become  entitled  to  Interest  on  the  withdraw- 
able or  repurchasable  amount  of  the  accounts 
surrendered  and  transferred  to  it,  computed 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  as  of  the 
date  of  default,  based  upon  the  average  mar- 
ket yield  on  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation's  Investments  in  ob- 
ligations of,  or  g^Jaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by,  the  United  States,  com- 
mencing upon  the  date  of  default  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  date  or  dates  on  which  the 
Corporation's  claim  for  the  aggregate  with- 
drawable or  repurchasable  amount  of  all  such 
accounts  Is  paid  in  full  by  the  conservator, 
receiver,  or  other  legal  custodian  of  such 
institution:  Provided.  That  such  rate  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  comparable  maturity, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centvmi:  And  provided  further.  That  no  such 
interest  shall  be  payable  to  the  Corporation 
until  pajrment  or  provision  for  payment  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  expenses  of 
administering  the  institution  in  default,  in- 
cluding tax  liability,  and  all  creditor  claims 
against  such  Institution,  including  the  full 
withdrawable  or  repurchasable  amount  of  all 
accoxint  claims." 

"This  provision  is  declaratory  of  the  present 
law  but  the  inclusion  thereof  In  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  deemed  advis- 
able In  order  to  avoid  in  the  future  unneces- 
sary litigation  concerning  the  matter  of  the 
type  Involved  In  past  receiverships.  Said  pro- 
vision also  is  intended  to  make  clear  that  the 
obligation  to  pay  such  Interest  to  the  Cor- 
poration becomes  a  continuing  liability  of 
the  Insured  association  upon  Its  default  even 
though  the  Interest  Is  not  payable  until  pay- 
ment or  provision  for  payment  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  specified  expenses 
and  other  creditor  claims.  In  order  to  achieve 
uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  event  of 
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receiverships  In  different  States,  such  Interest 
U  to  be  paid  to  the  Corporation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formulae  stated  In  the  last 
quoted  sentence.  These  formulae  are  consist- 
ent with  OMB  Circular  A-70  and  are  com- 
monly employed  In  other  Federal  statutes.  In 
the  event  of  a  surplus,  other  creditors  of  the 
association  In  default.  Including  the  holders 
of  Its  imlnsured  accounts,  also  would  receive 
Interest  on  their  claims,  but  at  the  rate  or 
rates  allowable  by  governing  law  or  regiila- 
tlon. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1672.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration   and  Nationality  Act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EXTENSION    or   THE    IMMIORATION    AND 
NATIONALITY    ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  1952, 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
amended  to  permit  alien  applicants  for 
naturalized  citizenship,  who  were  50 
years  of  age  and  had  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
an  exemption  from  the  requirement  of 
understanding  the  English  language,  in- 
cluding the  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  it,  in  order  to  qualify  for  naturali- 
zation. Instead,  they  would  be  permitted 
to  make  the  citizenship  exam  in  their 
native  language,  being  orally  tested  as 
to  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  history  and  of 
the  principles  and  form  of  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Eighteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
cutoff  date  in  the  1952  legislation.  This 
new  bill  would  extend  the  exemption  to 
applicants  for  naturalization  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  50  and  have  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  20  years  as  of 
the  date  of  filing  the  petition  for  nat- 
uralization. 

Many  aliens  who  qualify  in  age  and 
years  of  residence  find  who,  because  of 
family  obligations,  the  need  and  urgency 
of  making  a  living,  as  well  as  the  un- 
availability of  English  language  and  citi- 
zenship programs  to  aid  them,  have  been 
unable  to  acquire  and  develop  a  read- 
ing and  writing  ability  of  the  English 
language. 

Many  of  these  aliens  have  children 
who  are  not  only  U.S.  citizens  but  many 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  and 
some  who  have  died  for  their  country. 

These  new  citizens  would  simply  be 
helped  to  overcome  the  language  barrier 
in  their  efforts  to  become  U.S.  citizens. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Plymouth  Rock  National 
Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ESTABUSHMXNT  OF  THE  PLTMOTTTH  KOCK 
NATIONAI,    MEMORIAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  National  Memorial,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  past  year  we  have  celebrated  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The  coura- 
geous Initiative  and  leadership  of  those 
Pilgrims  is  a  cherished  reality  to  every 
student  of  our  national  history.  Seldom 
have  we  as  a  people  been  in  such  need 
of  the  example  of  valiant  suid  dedicated 
leadership.  Each  of  us  as  Americans 
cherish  the  imique  meaning  of  the  Pil- 
grim landing  at  Plymouth  Rock.  And  the 
bravery  which  characterized  their  sur- 
vivsd  in  this  new  world. 

Plymouth  Rock  is  a  sign  of  hope  and 
promise  for  all  Americans.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  heritage  and  tradition  as  a  Nation. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is  a 
recognition  of  that  fact.  We  have 
reached  that  time  in  our  lives  as  Amer- 
icans when  we  need  to  reach  back  into 
the  past  and  recognize  with  apprecia- 
tion those  who  provided  the  dynamism 
for  the  creation  of  our  Nation. 

Annually  during  our  traditional 
Thanksgiving  Day  celebration  we  laud 
the  bravery  and  valor  of  the  Pilgrims.  It 
would  seem  fitting  to  make  that  praise 
into  a  permanent  tribute.  Over  1  mil- 
lion tourists  visit  Plymouth  Rock  each 
year  in  recognition  of  their  origins  as 
Americans.  How  can  we  continue  to 
neglect  to  include  this  site  in  our  na- 
tional park  system.  It  would  seem  only 
appropriate  to  recognize  the  nationaJ 
significance  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  in- 
sure its  preservation  as  a  national  me- 
morial and  tribute  to  the  spirit  which 
motivated  our  founding. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  seventies, 
let  history  remember  this  time  as  the  era 
in  which  we  sought  to  rediscover  our 
sense  of  national  purpose  and  renew  that 
vibrant  and  noble  spirit  of  those  who 
laid  the  foimdations  for  our  Nation.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  this  meas- 
ure as  soon  as  possible. 
Exhibit  1 
8.  1673 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  catabll^ment  of  the 

Plymouth  Rock  National  Memorial,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  landing  of 
the  PUgrlms  In  the  New  World  at  Plymouth 
Bay,  Massachusetts,  in  1620,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  acquire  by  gift,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise,  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
acres  of  land  (together  with  any  buUdlngs 
or  other  Improvements  thereon),  and  Inter- 
ests In  land  at  Plymouth  Harbor  In  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  Massachusetta,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  thereon  a  national  manorial : 
Provided.  That  property  owned  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  may  be  acquired 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  first  secUon  of  this  Act  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  the  Plymouth  Rock  National  Mem- 
orial, and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  26,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  historic  Amer- 
ican sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities 
of  national  significance,  and  for  other  pur- 


poees".   approved  August  21,   1936    (49  Stat. 
666). 

Sec.  3.  Ihere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Uils  Act. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Plameras.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  before  the  Senate  today  a  heart- 
wanning,  but  potentially  tragic,  situation 
Involving  an  orphaned  child  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  a  loving  woman  who  wants 
to  adopt  him,  but  hsis  been  thwarted  by 
technicalities  in  our  immigration  laws. 
Antonio  Plameras  spent  his  first  sev- 
eral months  in  a  Manila  foundling  home, 
from  which  babies  are  either  adopted— 
if  they  are  very  lucky — or  moved  after 
1  year  to  an  orphsmage.  According  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Person,  a  long  time  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  who  is  now  stationed  in 
Manila,'  her  mother  started  doing  volun- 
teer woric  at  the  foundling  home  through 
an  AID  service  organization.  Tony  Pla- 
meras came  to  her  attention  immediately 
because  at  6  months  he  neither  wriggled, 
cried,  nor  showed  any  signs  of  normal 
infant  development.  With  understand- 
able concern,  Mrs.  Person  asked  to  bring 
Tony  to  their  home,  and  this  permisdon 
was  granted.  He  was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  a  pediatrician  for  possible  ill- 
ness, but  the  only  prescription  needed 
for  this  child  was  "lots  of  love  and  affec- 
tion." Dorothy  Person  and  her  mother 
filled  that  gaping  void  in  Tony's  life,  and 
now  are  the  foster  parents  of  a  healthy, 
happy,  normal  18-month-old  boy. 

Miss  Person  applied  through  Philip- 
pine and  United  States  officials  to  adopt 
Tony,  and  this  is  where  the  difficulties 
have  developed.  Under  Philippine  law, 
she  may  not  adopt  Tony  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  she  may  bring  him  to  the 
United  States  for  adoption. 

If  Dorothy  Person  were  married,  this 
would  be  perfectly  routine,  but  being  un- 
married, she  has  so  far  been  prevented 
from  securing  the  necessary  permission 
to  bring  Tony  back  to  the  United  States 
for  completion  of  the  adoption  proce- 
dures. I  say  with  great  sadness  that  thl« 
is  just  another  example  of  the  discrimi- 
nation against  single  people  which  exists 
throughout  our  laws.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  discrimination  does  not  just 
affect  the  single  person  herself,  but  it 
also  affects  the  life  and  well-being  of  a 
young  child,  who  has  come  to  accept  and 
love  a  single  person  as  his  parent.  If  this 
generous  woman  has  enough  love  in  her 
heart  for  Tony,  how  can  we  in  Congress 
deny  him  this  greatest  of  all  gifts? 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  prevent  this  tragic  inequity 
by  permitting  Tony  entrance  as  a  pro- 
spective adoptive  child  without  regard  to 
the  "spouse"  requirement. 

I  caimot  imagine  that  this  Congress, 
in  drafting  our  immigration  laws  on  the 
adoption  of  children  abroad,  ever  in- 
tended to  prevent  a  fine,  stable,  loving, 
woman  like  Etorothy  Person  from  adopt- 
ing an  orphaned  child  like  Tony,  and  I 
therefore  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
bill  their  favorable  and  expeditious 
consideration. 
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By  Mr.  PONG  (for  himself  a^d 
Mr.  McGee)  : 

S.  1681.  A  bill  to  liberalize  eligibility 
for  cost-of-living  increases  in  civi]  serv- 
ice retirement  annuities.  Referred  to  nhe 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introdijce 
for  myself  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  (Senator  McGee  > ,.  a 
bill  affecting  the  computation  of  annui- 
ties for  certain  federal  retirees.  This  leg- 
islation would  allow  employees  eligible 
for  retirement  before  a  cost-of-living  ajn- 
nuity  increase  goes  into  effect  to  retire 
after  that  date  and  still  included  in  tjhe 
computation  of  their  annuities  that  coi;t- 
of -living  increase. 

Under  present  law.  an  employee  miist 
retire  and  his  annuity  must  commence  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-df- 
living  annuity  increase  in  order  to  have 
it  appUed  in  the  computation  of  Ipis 
aimuity.  i 

The  present  provision  in  law  does  qot 
give  to  an  employee  who  retires  Bcipn 
after  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of-liviiig 
annuity  increase  that  increase.  Tlils, 
therefore,  forces  him  to  retire  before  t^e 
effective  date  of  that  cost-of-living 
annuity  increase  in  order  to  receive  it. 

This  severely  hampers  the  administija- 
tion  of  the  civil  service  retirement  sjfs- 
tem  because  present  law  results  ^in 
bunching  of  retirements  immediately 
before  the  effective  date  of  every  cost-if- 
living  aumuity  increase.  It  accelera^s 
the  retirements  of  employees  who  hkd 
been  planning  to  leave  within  6  mon1)hs 
or  so  after  that  date.  For  example,  t^ie 
last  such  increase,  effective  August '  1, 
1970.  produced  about  19.000  retirements 
in  addition  to  the  approximately  5.0|00 
that  occur  in  a  normal  month.  In  Augiist 
1969.  the  effective  date  of  a  similar  in- 
crease, there  were  25,000  retirement  am- 
plications. This  same  type  of  bimchi^g 
similarly  occurred  in  the  four  previa|us 
occasions  when  cost-of-living  annuity 
Increases  went  into  effect.  | 

This  peaking  disrupts  annuity  pab'- 
ments  and  causes  serious  delas^  when  so 
many  retirements  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  evenly  spaced  over  a  period  |of 
several  months  occur  at  the  same  tinle. 

Work  within  the  employing  agencies 
is  also  disrupted  because  an  inordinate 
number  of  employees  decide  to  retire  iOfi- 
mediately  before  a  cost-of-living  annuity 
increase.  Many  of  these  retirees,  if  they 
are  wilhng,  must  be  reemployed  as  aji- 
nuitants  to  complete  the  projects  bn 
which  they  were  working.  [ 

The  administration  fully  endorses  tills 
proposal  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee can  act  expeditiously  on  this  bill  po 
that  it  can  be  acted  on  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  sent  to  the  President 
before  the  next  scheduled  cost-of-livipg 
atmuity  Increase  goes  into  effect  at  t|ie 
end  of  next  month. 


By  Mr.  PONG  (for  himself  aid 
Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.  1682.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  Unitfed 
States  Code,  to  establish  and  govern  the 
Pederal  Executive  Service,  and  for  othier 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ^n 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  Senator  McGee,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Federal  Executive 
Service.  This  measure  was  initially 
drafted  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission after  over  4  years  of  intense  and 
critical  review  of  the  existing  Federal 
supergrade  system. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  result  of  detailed  and  candid  dis- 
cussions conducted  by  the  Commission 
with  personnel  experts  in  every  executive 
agency. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee for  the  past  1 1  years  I  have  come  face 
to  face  with  many  of  our  Government's 
management  and  personnel  problems. 
These  problems  are  becoming  more  8w;ute 
with  the  ever-increasing  types  and  num- 
bers of  programs  which  our  Federal  Es- 
tablishment Is  being  required  to  bear. 

Our  top  management  staffing  system 
must  be  modernized  and  restructured  if 
Pederal  agencies  are  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  efficiently  and  effectively. 

I  believe  the  measure  I  introduce 
today  points  the  way  to  solving  the 
problem  of  responsiveness  voiced  many 
times  over  by  the  American  public.  Cabi- 
net officers,  personnel  experts  in  and 
out  of  Government,  and  Members  of 
Congress,  as  one  of  the  most  critical 
flaws  in  our  Pederal  Government's 
organization. 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  will  study 
in  detail  this  proposal.  However,  I  hope 
that  committee  consideration  and  floor 
debate  on  this  subject  can  be  expedited 
so  that  the  essential  top  management 
reforms  required  by  our  growing  Pederal 
Establishment  can  be  implemented  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sup- 
porting paper  drafted  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  entitled  "A  Pro- 
posal for  Improving  Federal  Elxecutive 
Manpower  Management,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Federal  ExEctrmrE  Service:  A  Proposal 
FOR    Improving    Federal    Executive    Man- 
power Management 
section  i:  summary  of  key  features  of  the 
proposed  federal  executive  service 
/.  Coverage  (Ref  p  14) 
The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  include 
the  approximately  7,000  civilian  executives, 
with  certain  exceptions,  now  in  grades  OS- 
16,  -17,  and  -18  and  their  equivalents  in  the 
executive  branch.    (The   Appendix   describes 
the  size  and  make-up  of  the  current  civilian 
executive  workforce.) 

//.  Size  {Ret  p  16) 

Centralized  position  classification  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  eliminated 
and  each  agency  will  apply  a  position  man- 
agement approach  best  suited  to  its  own 
agency  needs. 

Agencies  will  annually  review  their  execu- 
tive manpower  needs  and  request  a  specific 
number  of  executives. 

The  Civil  Service  Conunlsalon  will  review 
agency  requests  in  collaboration  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  author- 
ize the  number  of  executives  for  each  agency. 

The  authorizations  will  be  reported  an- 
nually to  Congress  and  become  effective  in  90 
days. 


///.  Career  and  nonoareer  categories  of  execu- 
tives {Ret  p  19) 

Appointmentb  to  the  Federal  Executive 
Service  will  be  in  two  categories:  Career  and 
nonoareer. 

Noncareer  appointments  will  be  for  execu- 
tives whose  employment  wUl  likely  be  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

Career  appointments  will  be  for  executives 
whose  general  employment  outlook  and  ex- 
pectations win  be  oriented  toward  Federal 
service. 

Each  category  will  have  a  different  type  of 
appointment  with  different  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

Noncareer  executives  will  be  appointed  and 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  agency  head. 

Career  appointments  must  have  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  Qualifications  Board. 

IV.  Establishing  and  controlling  career  and 
noncareer  relationships  {Ret  p  21) 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  after  collab- 
oration with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  win  authorize  a  career/ noncareer 
ratio  for  each  agency  based  on  Individual 
agency  requirements. 

The  aggregate  Government-wide  number 
of  noncareer  executives  will  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  25  r^  of  the  total  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service. 

V.  Compensation  arrangements   (Ref  p  22) 
Agency    heads  will  have  authority  to  set 

and  adjust  salaries  of  career  and  noncareer 
appointments  within  a  range  corresponding 
generally  to  that  encompassed  by  GS-18 
through  OS-18  positions.  SaJarles  may  be 
raised  but  not  reduced. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  estab- 
lish a  Government-wide  executive  salary  dol- 
lar figure  which  may  not  be  exceeded  by  the 
average  executive  salaries  of  individual 
agencies. 

VI.  Assignments  (Ref  p  24) 
Agencies  may  assign   and  reassign  execu- 
tives to  any  duties  within  the  scope  of  the 
Service. 

There  will  be  no  externally  administered 
position  classification  system. 

Career  and  noncareer  executives  may  be 
used  Interchangeably. 

VII.  Qualifications  boards  (Ref  p  25) 
Qualifications  Boards  op>erating  as  agents 
of  the  Civil    Service  Commission  must  ap- 
prove the  qualifications  of  career  executives 
prior  to  their  initial  appointment. 

Members  of  Boards  will  be  appointed  from 
within  and  outside  the  Pederal  service. 

VIII.  Employment  agreements  for  career 
executives  {Ref  p  27) 

Employment  of  career  executives  will  be 
governed  by  employment  agreements. 

Initial  agreements  will  be  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Agreements  will  be  renewable 
for  three-year  periods. 

When  an  employment  agreement  expires 
and  an  agency  does  not  offer  the  executive 
a  renewal,  or  makes  such  an  offer  and  It  is 
declined  by  the  executive,  the  agency  may 
Involuntarily  separate  the  executive  from 
the  service  if  he  has  completed  30  years  of 
service  and  U  otherwise  eligible  for  an 
annuity. 

If  an  agreement  Is  not  renewed  and  the 
executive  Is  not  separated  under  the  "30 
years  of  service"  provision  described  above, 
the  executive  must  be  offered  a  GS-15  ap- 
pointment In  the  competitive  service  with 
salary  saving  for  two  years.  Thereafter,  be 
win  receive  appropriate  GS-15  salary  with 
time  In  grade  credit  for  his  service  at  GS-15 
and  above. 

In  Eiddition,  if  the  agency  does  not  offer 
an  agreement  renewal,  the  executive  will  be 
elig^ible  for  discontinued  service  retirement. 
If  he  meets  the  criteria  or  for  severance  pay. 

During  the  period  of  an  employment  agree- 
ment the  agency  agrees  to  assign  the  execu- 
tive to  appropriate  duties,  to  provide  train- 
ing and  development  opportunities,  not  to 
reduce  his  salary,  and  not  to  retire  or  remove 
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him  except  for  offenses  calling  for  adverse 
action  procedures. 

The  executive  agrees  to  serve  where  needed 
and  to  participate  in  training  and  develop- 
ment activities.  He  may  resign  at  any  time. 

He  may  appeal  assignments  to  duties  or 
locations  which  he  believes  were  made  for 
reasons  other  than  the  efficiency  of  the 
Government. 

If  a  geographical  move  would  result  In 
undue  hardships,  the  executive  may  decline 
and  has  the  following  options:    GS-15  em 


The  Executive  Assignment  System  was  In- 
troduced to  bring  about  Improvements  as 
rapidly  as  possible  within  the  legal  authori- 
ties already  available  to  the  President  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  addition,  as 
charged  under  the  Executive  order,  the  Com- 
mission initiated  a  study  of  operations  under 
this  System  with  a  view  to  recommending 
basic  changes  for  its  Improvement,  including 
changes  in  legislation  If  necessary. 

The  objectives  of  the  Executive  Assign- 
ment System  emphasized  the  responsibility 


ployment  with  2-year  salary  savings;  dlscon-     of  top  agency  management  for  hiring,  as 
tlnued  service  retirement  if  eligible;  or  sever-      —  -    -—  ■> — i— .—  i^— »„♦»»»,.„ 

ance  pay. 

The  executive  may  transfer  to  another 
agency  to  complete  the  period  of  an  existing 
employment  agreement. 

IX.  Appeals  {Ref.  p.  31) 
Career  executives  may  appeal  Inappropri- 
ate assignments,  violations  of  conditions  of 
employment,  and  removal  on  charges  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  which  has  author- 
ity to  direct  corrective  action. 

X.  Reports   {Ref.  p.  32) 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  submit 

an  annual  Stewardship  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  current  executive  authorizations 
and  projections  for  the  coming  year.  As  a 
minimum,  the  Report  will  contain  for  each 
agency  and  government-wide  the  number 
authorized  for  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
and  the  career/noncareer  ratio. 

XI.  Effective  date  {Ref.  p.  34) 

The  Service  will  become  operative  no  later 
than  one  year  after  enactment  of  legislation. 

During  this  period,  operating  procedures 
and  regulations  will  be  developed. 
XIl.  Transition   {Ref  p  34) 

Executives  with  career  appointments  will 
be  offered  initial  employment  agreements 
without  the  requirement  of  qualifications  ap- 
proval. 

Career  executives  who  do  not  accept  Initial 
employment  agreements  may  continue  In 
their  current  appointments. 

Some  executives  now  serve  under  noncareer 
executive  assignment  (NEA)  appointments. 
They  will  be  given  noncareer  appointments 
In  the  Pederal  Executive  Service. 

Other  executives  now  serve  In  positions 
which  are  expected  from  the  competitive 
service  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Examples 
are:  Attorneys  in  Schedule  A  positions;  scien- 
tists and  administrators  in  positions  ex- 
cepted by  law. 

At  their  option,  agencies  may  offer  employ- 
ment agreements  to  these  executives  without 
the  requirement  of  qualifications  approval. 
If  the  Individual  accepts  an  employment 
agreement,  he  will  receive  a  career  appoint- 
ment in  the  Federal  Executive  Service. 

If  the  agency  does  not  offer  an  agreement 
or  if  the  executive  does  not  accept  the  agree- 
ment, he  may  remain  in  hie  present  appoint- 
ment, retaining  his  current  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

XIII.  Excluded  groups  of  executives  (Ref  p 
35) 

Agencies  within  the  executive  branch  hav- 
ing excluded  groups  will  be  encouraged  to  re- 
view and  adopt  appropriate  features  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Service. 

Agencies  outside  the  executive  branch  hav- 
ing excluded  groups  will  be  required  to  es- 
tablish their  own  executive  services. 


SECTION    n 

Background 

In  1966,  the  executive  branch  took  an  im- 
portant first  step  to  establish  a  modern  exec- 
utive manpower  program  for  the  Oovern- 
ment.  This  effort,  the  Executive  Assignment 
System,  established  by  Executive  Order  11315, 
November  17.  1966,  was  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  personnel  of  the  highest  attainable 
qualifications  to  staff  General  Schedule  posi- 
tions at  grades  16,  17,  and  18  in  the  executive 
branch. 


signing,  and  developing  Government  execu- 
tive. Within  this  policy,  the  program  was 
designed  to  assure  a  systematic  aproach  to: 

Agency  and  government-wide  planning  to 
meet  present  and  future  executive  manpower 
requirements. 

Providing  the  means  whereby  agency  heads 
could  select  the  most  capable  candidates 
available  from  the  entire  Federal  service  or 
from  outside  Government. 

Giving  Incumbent  executives  and  rising 
professionals  greater  oppcMtunlty  to  achieve 
their  full  potential  for  contributing  to  our 
Nation's  progress  and  for  career  advancement, 
personal  recognition,  and  success. 

Encouraging  the  development  of  execu- 
tives committed  to  the  overall  purposes  of 
Government  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  those 
of  a  single  agency  or  program. 

These  were  sound  objectives.  The  joint 
efforts  of  agencies  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  find  executive  talent  and  expand 
development  opportunities  have  produced  re- 
sults beneficial  to  both  management  and  the 
executives  themselves. 

One  critical  need  was  an  ability  to  find  and 
compare  high  quality  people  quickly  to  fill 
executive  vacancies  or  to  staff  new  pro- 
grams. 

This  capability  now  exists  through  the 
Pederal  Executive  Inventory.  It  is  an  auto- 
mated government-wide  inventory  contain- 
ing background  Information  on  more  than 
30,000  executives  In  grades  GS-15  through 
GS-18  and  their  equivalents  in  other  salary 
systems.  Since  it  was  established  in  Novem- 
ber 1967,  over  4,400  Individuals  have  been  re- 
ferred to  agencies  for  their  consideration  In 
filling  about  1,200  positions. 

The  Executive  Inventory  also  provides  a 
unique  source  of  information  for  under- 
standing the  composition  and  characteristics 
of  the  Pederal  executive  workforce.  It  makes 
possible  a  variety  of  analyses  as  a  basis  for 
planning  to  meet  the  Government's  future 
executive  staffing  needs. 

While  these  results  are  a  good  beginning, 
many  problems  remain  and  new  challenges 
are  emerging.  The  Increasing  complexities 
and  rapid  changes  facing  society  bring  new 
responsibilities  to  Government  executives. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  one 
way  to  Insure  the  success  of  public  programs 
is  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  men 
and  women  who  manage  them;  and  there  Is 
Increasing  concern  that  more  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  authorities  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  manages  its  executive 
manpower.  The  calls  for  review  come  from 
many  quarters:  Administration  spokesmen, 
members  of  Congress,  political  executives, 
career  executives,  Pederal  personnel  manag- 
ers i»nd  the  academic  community. 

In  response  to  this  concern,  and  drawing 
on  3  years  of  operating  experience  with  the 
Executive  Assignment  System,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  conducted  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  current  executive  manpower 
practices  and  results.  The  study  was  con- 
ducted with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  agency  personnel  directors.  The 
results  of  the  study  are : 

A  restatement  of  objectives  for  a  modem 
executive  manpower  program. 

An  analysis  of  the  problems  to  be  over- 
c-me  In  meeting  these  objectives. 

A  proposal  for  a  new  approach  to  the  man- 
agement of  executive  resources  requiring  leg- 
islative change. 


SECTIOK  m 

Objectives 

The  goal  of  Pederal  executive  manpower 
management  must  ctmtlnue  to  be  to  provide 
the  right  number  of  executives  with  the  right 
skUls  and  attitudes,  in  the  right  pUces,  at 
the  right  time,  motivated  to  perform  In  the 
most  effective  way.  Operating  experience  with 
the  current  program  and  recommendations 
of  Interested  publics  demonstrate  the  need 
for  a  redefinition  of  objectives  within  this 
broad  goal. 

To  meet  the  Government's  leadership 
needs  in  today's  world,  an  effective  executive 
manpower  program  must: 

Require  that  top  agency  executives  carry 
out  their  responslblUty  for  executive  man- 
power management  and  assist  them  In  doing 
so. 

Insure  that  executives  who  have  responsi- 
bility for  Government  programs  have  com- 
mensurate authority  over  their  executive  re- 
sources m  proper  balance  with  the  needs  of 
the  Government  as  a  whole  and  the  long-run 
needs  for  a  career  workforce. 

Provide  the  quantity  and  quality  of  talent 
required  by:  forecasting  needs;  recruiting 
and  developing  potential  talent  at  all  levels; 
maintaining  a  pool  of  talent;  and  keeping  It 
motivated. 

Insure  that  the  executives  in  the  Pederal 
Government  are  responsive  to  public  policy 
as  enunciated  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress and  responsive  to  the  top  political  man- 
agement of  the  Government,  at  all  times. 

Provide  Individual  executives  with  oppor- 
tunities to  achieve  their  full  potential  for 
contributing  to  the  Nation's  progress  and 
for  personal  growth,  recognition,  and  work 
satisfaction. 

Assure  that  high  quality  employees  at 
entry  level  and  at  the  mid-management  level 
perceive  that  they  can  rise  to  the  top  and 
get  Important  and  Influential  jobs  with  rea- 
sonable security. 

Provide  a  central  source  to  review,  analyze, 
and  make  recommendations  on  all  aspects  of 
executive  manpower  management.  Including 
a  means  for  the  President  to  hold  agency 
heads  accountable  for  the  management  of 
their  executive  manpower  resources. 
Major  problems 

The  study  hlghUghted  several  i>roblems  as 
barriers  to  effective  executive  manpower 
management.  Not  all  agencies  face  all  these 
problems,  nor  do  they  exist  In  the  same  de- 
gree m  the  agencies  which  do  have  them. 

If  it  Is  agreed  that  these  are  the  major 
executive  manpower  problems  facing  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  then  It  Is  essential 
that  action  be  taken  to  correct  them.  Any 
changes  In  the  ways  In  which  executive 
manpower  is  managed  must  address  itself  to 
these  problems. 

The  problems  are: 

1.  Government  executives  (both  career 
and  noncareer)  must  cope  with  a  variety  of 
constraints  on  their  decisions  to  organize 
(KOgrams  and  on  hiring,  assigning,  and  re- 
moving their  key  subordinates  (both  career 
and  noncareer).  While  such  restrictions  may 
have  served  a  purpose  In  the  past,  today 
they  frequently  Inhibit  the  executive  from 
accomplishing  his  objectives.  New  systems 
are  required  which  remove  the  unneeded 
constraints  and  let  executives  operate  more 
effectively,  recognizing  that  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  serve  as  an  "overseer." 

Over  a  dozen  personnel  programs  govern 
the  selection,  pay,  assignment,  and  tenure 
of  executives.  Many  agency  heads  must  deal 
with  several  of  these  personnel  programs. 
They  may  receive  manpower  authorizations 
under  a  number  of  different  laws  and  regu- 
lations. They  may  pay  executives  under  dif- 
ferent pay  systems.  They  often  must  con- 
sider a  variety  of  career  rights  when  they 
want  to  take  any  actions  affecting  their  key 
subordinates.  The  results  are: 

Opportunities  for  friction  among  members 
of  different  programs. 
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DUScultles  m  assigning  people  Into  anfl 
out  of  different  programs. 

Unneceesary  administrative  loads. 

Continuing  frustrations  for  new  execil- 
tives  who  try  to  understand  and  xise  theae 
systems. 

Another  problem  is  that  each  ptersonncl 
program  carries  a  number  of  prescriptive 
and  restrictive  requirements  that  greatly  re- 
duce the  executives'  staffing  options  and  u4- 
necessarlly  restrict  his  authority  to  decide 
how  programs  will  be  administered.  The^e 
requirements  affect  every  aspect  of  persoij- 
nel  management:  position  authorizations, 
position  classification,  qualifications  9f 
nominees,  pay,  promotions,  assignments, 
and  retirement.  Many  of  these  rules  qo 
longer  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  publlt- 
The  results  are :  i 

Dlfflcxilt  distinctions  among  grade  levels 
at  G6-X6,  -17.  and  -18.  ' 

Undue  emphasis  on  prestl^  and  statils 
facto«s  in  determining  grade  levels. 

Mecmingless  distinctions  among  potiticr$s 
designated  as  career  or  noncareer. 

An  unwillingness  of  agency  beads  to  fOl 
important  executive  posts  labeled  as  "career" 
with  Individuals  whom  they  dont  Icnow  wall 
and  whom  they  fear  wlU  become  "locked  la." 

An  appeals  system  for  reductlon-ln-force 
actions  unsulted  to  the  executive  workforoe. 

Inflexible  authorities  for  paying  execu- 
tlvee  that  lead  to  inequities  in  Indlvldutil 
situations  within  an  agency  or  acroas  agenfy 
lines.  i 

Finally,  agency  heads  are  faced  with 
severe  limitations  on  the  numbers  of  execu- 
tives they  may  hire  because  of  the  various 
quotas  limiting  the  number  of  executlte 
positions.  These  ceilings  do  not  allow  tfte 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  agencies  to 
assign  executive  resources  to  changing  pro- 
gram needs  on  a  timely  and  rational  basts. 

2.  Executive  manpower  planning  Is  grossly 
Inadequate.  There  Is  almost  a  complete  latfk 
of  planning  to  Identify  and  meet  future 
executive  manpower  needs  and  to  explote 
and  develop  sources  of  supply.  Both  short- 
range  and  long-range  planning  are  needed  it 
the  agency  level  and  for  the  Government  ss 
a  whole. 

This  lack  of  planning  hampers  executlte 
recruitment  and  executive  development  ef- 
forts. With  only  a  few  exceptions,  agencies 
are  not  forecasting  executive  needs — either 
to  replace  the  executives  they  now  have,  ^r 
to  meet  changing  demands  resulting  fro|n 
modifications  in  program  size  or  emphasts- 
For  exainple ; 

Agencies  have  only  general  Ideas  of  tl^e 
number  and  kinds  of  executives  to  be  re- 
placed over  the  next  five  years  because  of 
retirement,   death,  transfer,   or   reslgnatloti. 

The  sources  of  supply  to  meet  future 
executive  needs  on  either  a  short-  or  lon|- 
range  basis  have  not  been  identified.  Legisla- 
tion for  new  programs  Is  typically  propose 
and  approved  with  no  analysis  of  the  source* 
of  the  necessary  noanagement  talent. 

Executive  manpower  resource  planning  Is 
not  Incorporated  Into  program  planning. 
Program  and  financial  plans  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  appropriate  analyses  of  esecti- 
tlve  manpower  requirements. 

3.  Political  executives.  Congress,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  academics  express  concefn 
that  the  bureaucracy  (both  the  system  aijd 
the  people)  Is  not  responsive  to  new  political 
and  program  direction. 

The  issue  Is  "how  to  insiire  that  the  bi|- 
reaucracy  reflects  public  policy  expressed 
through  the  political  process."  | 

Unnecessary  friction  between  career  a4<l 
political  executives  frequently  accompanies 
changes  In  Administrations  or  administra- 
tors. 

The  new  agency  head  is  confronted  by  coi^- 
pllcated  and  constraining  personnel  sy«- 
tems.  He  finds  It  difficult  to  look  Immediateiy 
to  the  career  "bureaucracy"  to  help  him  wll  h 


these  problems  because  rightfully  or  not,  he 
sometimes  perceives  them  as  part  of  the 
problem. 

New  agency  heads  perceive  that  many  of 
their  key  subordinates  are  "locked  In,"  and 
that  they  have  no  control  over  who  does  what 
work.  Moreover,  they  feel  they  cannot  ap- 
[>olnt  new  men  because  they  cannot  easily 
establish  new  positions. 

Past  staffing  actions  tend  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  new  agency  heads,  espe- 
cially where  career  employees  have  been 
placed  Into  political  jobs  and  political  "types" 
Into  career  Jobs. 

Present  personnel  systems  do  not  ade- 
quately recognize  the  value  of  providing  to 
agency  heads  a  reasonable  number  of  "their 
own  men"  to  serve  as  advocates.  This  Is  not 
necessarily  a  partisan  Issue,  but  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  building  a  unified  and  harmonious 
management  team. 

4.  Agency  heads  must  confront  a  great  va- 
riety of  pressures  concerning  whom  they 
choose  for  their  executive  positions. 

The  growing  trend  to  the  greater  profes- 
slonallzatlon  of  top  management  continues 
to  have  an  Increasing  impact  on  manpower 
management  at  the  executive  level.  Alliances 
develop  among  professionals  in  and  out  of 
Ctovemment  to : 

Influence  program  direction  and  size. 

Maintain  professional  credentials  in  the 
staffs  of  agencies. 

Other  staffing  pressures  come  from  such 
soiiroes  as : 

Interest  groups,  for  their  advocates. 

Partisan  sources,  to  reward  party  faithful. 

Congress,  for  constituent  representation. 

While  on  the  one  hand  these  pressures  are 
designed  to  Infiuence  staffing  so  that  pro- 
grams win  be  conducted  in  ways  that  agree 
with  the  desires  of  the  groups  exercising  the 
pressures,  on  the  other  hand,  the  success  of 
programs  frequently  depends  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  pressure  groups.  Therefore,  the 
agency  bead  needs  some  way  to  accommodate 
to  these  pressures. 

5.  The  Government  has  no  assurance  that 
the  best  available  executive  talent  Is  being 
Identified,  developed,  and  utilized.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  demand  for  high 
quality  leadership  talent  in  the  society  as  a 
whole  is  already  greater  than  the  supply. 
Some  leaders  feel  that  Important  public  pro- 
grams frequently  do  not  meet  their  objec- 
tives partly  because  some  of  the  executives 
In  those  programs  lack  sufficient  managerial 
skill.  The  Government  must  be  prepared  to 
develop  the  talent  It  needs  now  and  will  need 
In  the  future. 

This  problem  has  several  Important  dimen- 
sions : 

Many  career  executives  feel  frustrated  be- 
cause they  cannot  look  ahead  confidently  to 
progression  and  career  growth  In  the  pro- 
grams or  organizations  that  Interest  them 
and  to  which  they  believe  they  can  make 
their  best  contributions.  Neither  can  they  or 
their  agencies  assess  their  opportunities  or 
plan  their  development  and  training. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  is  the  lack  of 
clearly  identified  career  fields,  promotion 
ladders,  or  career  development  programs. 
Thus,  clear  career  goals  are  not  available  as 
a  basis  to  recruit,  develop,  and  train  execu- 
tives. 

A  meaningful  way  has  not  been  found  to 
assess  and  communicate  the  quality  of  an 
executive's  performance  or  to  predict  future 
performance.  Thus,  agency  heads  who  are 
trying  to  fill  executive  vacancies  frequently 
cannot  Identify  potentially  high  quality 
talent  and  systematically  develop  this  po- 
tential. 

In  most  agencies  systematic  training  and 
development  of  executives  has  not  been  made 
an  Integral  part  of  the  total  management 
process.  Thus,  executive  development  fre- 
quently lacks  institutionalized  continuity 
and  adequate  attention  by  top  agency  execu- 
tives. 


6.  Currently,  there  is  Inadequate  central- 
ized leadership  and  responsibility  for  man- 
agement of  executive  resources.  Under  pres- 
ent arrangements,  the  President  undoubtedly 
finds  It  difficult  to  hold  his  appointees  ac- 
countable for  this.  The  Government  as  a 
whole  lacks  a  system  to  Insure  effective,  inte- 
grated, and  coordinated  management  of  ex- 
ecutive manpower  resources  across  agency 
lines.  The  causes  underlying  this  problem 
are: 

Manpower  resources,  particularly  executive 
resources,  do  not  receive  the  degree  and  level 
of  management  attention  that  is  devoted  to 
financial  resources.  No  single  agency  has  re- 
sponslblllty  for  monitoring  the  total  results 
of  executive  manix>wer  management.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission's  responsibilities  do 
not  encompass  several  Important  personnel 
program  areas:  moreover,  the  Commission 
has  only  limited  re^onslbUlty  for  other  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  no  S3rstematlc  review  and  analysU 
to  determine  the  government-wide  effective- 
ness of  the  management  of  executive  man- 
power. The  President  does  not  receive  peri- 
odic reports  of  the  stewardship  of  this  re- 
source, nor  does  he  receive  systematic 
recommendations  for  needed  Improvements 

SECTION  IV :  A  PBOPOSAL  FOR  A  NXW  VXDBaAL 
XXXCOnvX  SKRVICX  WITH  PUXPOSSS  AND  JTTBH- 
nCATION 

To  respond  to  the  deeply  felt  needs  for  ma- 
jor Improvements  In  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment's executive  manpower  resources,  it  Is 
proposed  to  establish  a  Federal  Executive 
Service  with  the  features  described  below. 

Coverage 

The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  include 
all  civilian  executives  now  in  the  range  of 
the  General  Schedule  grades  16,  17,  and  18 
and  certain  other  executives  falling  within 
the  same  range  under  other  pay  authorities. 
This  coverage  will  Include  about  7,000  cur- 
rent executives.  (The  Appendix  describes  the 
size  and  make-up  of  the  current  civilian 
executive  workforce.)  From  this  base,  future 
adjustments  of  the  size  of  the  Service  will 
be  made  and  Justified. 

The  coverage  of  the  Service  will  be  based 
on  level  of  duties  and  on  salary  levels,  not  on 
Individually  classified  Jobs.  It  will  Include  all 
present  and  future  groups  of  civilian  execu- 
tives In  the  executive  branch,  except  those 
specifically  excluded  in  the  statute  establish- 
ing the  Service  and  those  subsequently  ex- 
cluded by  the  President. 

The  coverage  will  be  extremely  broad  in 
order  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exist- 
ing fragmentation  of  present  appointment 
authorities  and  i>er8onnel  systems. 

This  broad  coverage  and  elimination  of 
duplication  will: 

Allow  new  executives  to  understand  easily 
and  quickly  the  personnel  management  sys- 
tem governing  their  executive  manpower. 

Simplify  and  reduce  the  variety  of  re- 
dundant administrative  procedures  which 
now  accompany  executive  staffing. 

Eliminate  differences  in  rules  governing 
pay,  rights,  fringe  benefits,  and  recruiting 
which  often  cause  misunderstandings  among 
executives  In  the  same  organization. 

Eliminate  the  preferential  treatment  pre- 
viously given  to  some  programs  In  requests 
for  executive  manpower  resources  when  needs 
no  longer  exist. 

Foster  a  government-wide  career  outlook 
on  the  part  of  executives  and  potential  execu- 
tives. 

Increase  opportunities  for  executive  mo- 
bility among  agencies  and  programs. 

Permit  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  a  more  comprehensive  and 
systematic  overview  of  executive  manpower 
management. 

Many  of  the  personnel  syatems  which  now 
operate  under  special  authorities  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice. These  special  authorities  were  originally 
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esUbllshed  to  give  particular  agencies  fiex- 
Ibllitles  for  special  purposes  at  specific  points 
In  time.  The  new  Federal  Executive  Service 
will  contain  enough  fiexibiUties  to  make  It 
appropriate  to  encompass  these  separate 
systems. 

Exclusions  tDithin  the  executive  branch 
Seventeen  groups  of  executives  within  the 
executive  branch  will  be  excluded  from  the 
Federal  Executive  Service,  because  they  have 
unique  problems  or  needs  that  make  their 
Inclusion  under  a  general  Federal  Executive 
Service  infeaslble  at  this  time,  "nie  groups 

are: 
Executive  Levels  I-V. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
The  Foreign  Information  Service. 
The  Peace  Corps. 
The  Postal  Field  Service. 
U.S.  Attorneys,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigations,  Department  of  Justice. 
Hearing  Examiners. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
The  Department   of  Medicine  &  Surgery, 
Veterans'  Administration. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Panama  Canal  Company. 
Canal  2k)ne  Goverrunent. 
The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   (International   Affairs),   Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Agencies  outside  the  executive  branch 
In  addition,  executives  In  agencies  outside 
the  executive  branch  will  be  excluded.  They 
are: 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Library  of  Congress. 
Government  Printing  Office. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
Botanic  Garden. 
Tax  Coxirt  of  the  United  States. 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 
District  of  Columbia  Government. 
These  will  be  excluded  because  the  Federal 
Executive  Service: 

Will  be  established  to  provide  a  more  uni- 
fied, capable,  and  harmonious  management 
team  for  the  President  In  his  role  as  head  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Assumes  the  need  for  a  total  coordination 
of  executive  resource  management  with  the 
management  of  other  resources  in  relation  to 
the  programs  being  managed — a  task  the 
President  cannot  perform  for  the  agencies 
outside  the  executive  branch. 

In  addition,  for  positions  now  subject  to 
Civil  Service  Commission  purview  In  agen- 
cies outside  the  executive  branch,  the  pro- 
posal contemplates  establishing  an  Executive 
Service  in  each  agency  to  be  administered  by 
that  agency. 

This  will  permit  fiexlble  Interchange  of 
executives  among  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment even  though  the  executive  branch 
does  not  have  operational  responsibilities  for 
the  other  systems. 

Size  of  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  InlUaUy 
consist  of  approximately  7,000  individuals. 
The  size  of  this  group  will  change  from  time 
to  time  because  of  changes  in  program  re- 
quirements. No  changes  will  result  solely 
from  establishing  the  new  Service. 

Centralized  position  classification  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  no  longer  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  authorizing  executive  re- 
sources, establishing  pay  grades  for  individ- 
uals, controlling  assignments,  or  establishing 
qualifications  of  individuals.  This  will: 

Eliminate  the  existence,  in  practice,  of  two 
personnel  systems,  one  for  positions  and  one 
for  people,  which  frequently  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  each  other. 


Permit  an  agency  and  the  Administration 
to  consider  the  overall  leadership  needs  of 
the  agency  or  program  rather  than  Individual 
position  requirements. 

Allow  more  equitable  distribution  of  exe- 
cutive resources  among  agencies. 

Permit  the  utilization  of  executives  on  the 
basis  of  broad  career  qualifications  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  narrow  professional 
specialization. 

Eliminate  grade  as  a  status  factor  and  sub- 
stitute the  prestige  of  membership  In  the 
Federal  Executive  Service. 

Permit  each  agency  to  assign  individuals 
flexibly  to  whatever  duties  are  required  and 
appropriate. 

In  lieu  of  centralized  position  classifica- 
tion, the  agencies  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  collaboration  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  plan  for  and  relate  execuUve 
manpower  requirements  to  overall  program 
needs  and  priorities. 

Agencies  will  annually  review  their  execu- 
tive manpower  needs  and  request  an  author- 
ized number  of  executives.  The  ClvU  Service 
Commission  will  review  these  requests  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  authorize  a  number  for  each 
agency. 

These  reviews  will  consider  each  agency  s 
total  requirements,  not  Just  changes.  There 
will  be  no  assumption  that  the  same  needs 
continue  from  year  to  year. 

The  annual  request  of  the  agencies;   the 
Joint  review  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
and    the    Civil    Service    Commission's    final 
authorizations  will  be  based  on  such  factors 
as: 
The  current  level  of  program  and  budget. 
The  current  level  of  executive  staffing. 
Anticipated  program  and  budget  requests. 
Pending  legislation. 
The  level  of  work  to  be  done. 
The  Commission  will  annually  report  the 
authorizations  to  the  Congress.  The  author- 
izations will  become  effective  90  days  after 
the  report. 

The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  of  re- 
quest, justification,  and  review  will  be  to: 

Require  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, in  conjunction  with  the  agencies,  relate 
executive  manpower  requirements  to  expand- 
ing or  contracting  needs. 

Require  that  all  program  changes  and  leg- 
islation be  accompanied  by  plans  for  meet- 
ing executive  manpower  requirements. 

Assure  that  agency  executive  manpower 
planning  Is  In  consonance  with  the  agency's 
program  and  financial  plan  as  approved  by 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In  the 
program  review  and  budget  process. 

Assure  that  both  within  the  agencies  and 
government-wide,  executive  manpower  Is 
more  effectively  allocated  In  accordance  with 
the  program  priorities  established  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

The  new  and  comprehensive  reporting  sys- 
tem to  the  Congress  will  be  provided  to: 

Permit  the  current  Administration  to  Im- 
prove and  make  more  meanlng^ful  the  over- 
view of  executive  manpower  management. 
Allow  the  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress  to  offer  guidance  to  the  agencies 
and  the  Administration  through  the  legisla- 
tive oversight  process. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  after  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  wUl  also  have  authority  to  ad- 
just the  size  of  the  Service  authorized  any 
agency  for  one  year  for  emergency  purposes. 
This  authority  wUl  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing controls : 

Changes  may  be  made  only  for  special  cir- 
cumstances clearly  unanticipated  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  authorization. 

The  Commission  must  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  Its  use  of  this  authority  and  give  Its 
reasons. 

The  Commission  may  not  Increase  the  au- 


thorization in  any  one  year  by  more  than 

1  %  of  the  total  authorization. 

Career  and  noncareer  categories  of  executives 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Service  will  be  In  two  appointment  cate- 
gories; cBireer  and  noncareer. 

Each  category  will  have  a  different  type 
of  appointment  with  different  conditions  of 
employment. 

Noncareer 

A  noncareer  category  will  be  established  In 
the  Service  to  accommodate  the  agency's 
need  for  three  different  kinds  of  executives 
whose  employment  will  likely  be  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  as  described  below: 

Executives  whose  relationships  to  the 
agency  head  require  an  Interdependence 
based  on  such  factors  as  program  phUosophy. 
political  agreement  or  personal  confidence. 

Executives  who  work  on  relatively  short- 
term  projects. 

Executives  whose  employment  is  more  ori- 
ented toward  their  professions  or  occupaUons 
than  to  particular  employers.  These  are  the 
highly  mobile  people  who  move  freely  In  and 
out  of  private  employment,  universities,  pri- 
vate practice,  and  government  in  pursuit  of 
their  ^eclallzed  interests  (the  so-called  "In 
and  outers"). 

Noncareer  appointments  will  be  made  at 
the  discretion  of  the  agency  head  and  serve 
at  his  pleasure. 

Such  appointments  will  not  be  subject  to 
prior  approval  or  review  by  a  qualification 
review  board  (see  later  dlsovisslon ) . 

Agency  heads  wlU  be  given  the  authority 
to  approve  the  qualifications  of  noncareer 
executives  so  that  they  will  have  the  flex- 
ibilities they  need  to: 

Accommodate  to  a  reasonable  degree  ttie 
many  staffing  pressures  they  face. 

Hire  a  limited  number  of  assistants  with 
political  or  personal  relationships  or  who 
agree  on  program  philosophy. 
Career 
The  career  category  will  be  composed  of 
executives  whose  general  employment  out- 
look and  expectations  are  oriented  toward 
Federal  service  generally. 

The  majority  wUl  probably  come  from  low- 
er levels  of  Federal  career  employment 
through  the  promotion  process. 

A  small  number  wUl  enter  lateraUy  from 
outside  the  Federal  career  service  expecting 
to  make  Federal  employment  a  career  In  the 
future. 

To  make  long-term  Government  service 
attracUve  and  highly  prestigious,  consider- 
able emphasis  will  be  given  to  strengthening 
career  appolntmenU  and  to  establishing  an 
open  and  public  review  procees  for  entry  into 
the  Service. 

Career  appointments  wlU  be  made  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  merit  entry  Into 
the  career  category  from  all  sotirces;  i.e.,  frtMn 
the  ranks  of  the  General  Schedule,  from 
other  Federal  Government  personnel  sys- 
tems, from  the  noncareer  cat<^ry,  and  from 
outside  the  Federal  service. 

All  career  appointments  will  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  a  Quallflcatlons  Board  prior 
to  appointment  (see  later  discussion). 

Assignments  wUl  not  be  designated  as  ca- 
reer or  noncareer.  This  will  overcome  the 
following  difficulties: 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  make  realistic  dis- 
tinctions between  career  and  noncareer  as- 
signments. 

Drawing  clear  lines  between  policy  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  policy  on  an 
individual  position  basis  frequently  cannot 
be  done  realistically. 

There  are  tremendous  pressures  to  exempt 
positions  from  the  career  service  despite  tJie 
real  content  of  the  Jobs,  especially  when  new 
positions  In  new  programs  are  established  on 
a  projected  basis. 
Designation  of  positions  as  noncareer  has 
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restricted  job  opportunities  Tor  career  exec  i- 
tlves. 

In  Eoany  agencies,  noncareer  positions  bale 
been  grouped  at  the  top  or  the  executl<'e 
structure  with  tbe  career  positions  group)  d 
at  the  lower  levels. 

Many  competent  career  executives  con- 
sider assignments  to  noncareer  positions  ui  i- 
desirable  because  of  the  complete  loss  ixf 
security  that  goes  with  such  assignments. 

Designation  of  positions  as  career  ai  d 
noncareer  curtails  the  use  of  a  flexible  man- 
agement structure  and  the  flexible  use  >f 
people  within  that  structure. 

SxtablUhing  and  controlling  career  and  non- 
career  relationships 

In  lieu  of  designating  an  authorized  poel- 
tlon  or  list  of  duties  as  career  or  noncare«r. 
each  agency  will  be  authorized  a  ratio  of 
career/ noncareer  executives. 

This  will  be  done  to  allow  an  agency  ;o 
buUd  a  management  team  that  Includes: 

Executives  to  provide  the  continuity  aid 
experience  needed  by  modern  Oovernment 
programs. 

Executives  in  whom  management  has  sp)- 
clal  confidence  because  of  a  personal  or  politi- 
cal relationship,  or  because  of  the  executive's 
program  philosophy. 

Executives  with  specialized  skills  for  short- 
term  public  projects  or  with  only  a  tem- 
porary Interest  in  a  Oovernment  assignment 
or  program. 

The  use  of  the  career/noncareer  ratio  will 
accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  problems  no  w 
faced   by   agency  heads.   It  will   provide: 

A  mix  of  the  skills  of  career  professionals 
and  appointed  officials. 

An  opportunity  for  agency  heads  to  mal:e 
reasonable  accommodations  to  requests  for 
appointment  of  political  party  constituents. 
Interest  group  advocates,  academics,  and  pro- 
fessional group  members. 

A  means  for  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  ensure  that  the  executive  stalls 
of  the  agencies  can  be  made  responsive  to  tl  le 
public  will  expressed  through  the  politic  il 
mandate. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  after  coUali- 
oratlon  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  authorize  a  career /noncaredr 
ratio  for  each  agency  based  on  indivlduiil 
agency  requirements. 

The  aggregate  government- wide  number  of 
noncareer  executives  will  be  limited  to  i  o 
more  than  26%  of  the  total  Federal  Execii- 
tlve  Service. 

Agencies  will  annually  review  their  curreiit 
ratios  and  Justify  continuing  or  changing 
them.  i 

After  a  review  of  the  requests  and  Justifica- 
tions, the  Commission  will  authorize  specl^c 
agency  ratios. 

The  Commission  will  not  apply  a  unlfor 
or  set  ratio  to  all  agencies. 

The  ratios  of  individual  agencies  will  vai 
greatly   depending  on  the  type  of  prograi 
Involved,  the  characteristics  of  the  executive 
workforce,  and  the  degree  of  Involvement 
controversial  and  sensitive  public  programfi. 

As  with  size  authorizations,  the  ratios  wljll 
become  effective  90  days  following  the  Con)- 
ntisslon'B  annual  report  to  Congress. 

The  present  ratio  of  career  to  noncareer 
executives  in  the  Oeneral  Schedule  is  ap- 
proximately 76%  to  34%.  Experience  inc^- 
cates  that  limiting  the  percentage  of  noii- 
career  appointments  to  not  more  than  25  r^ 
of  the  executive  workforce  will  provide  a  veiy 
satisfactory  and  realistic  arrangement  u> 
meet  executive  staiJ&ng  requirements  on  |a 
government-wide  basis. 

It  will  jjermlt  a  wide  variation  of  the  ratio 
from  agency  to  agency  in  recognition  of  pra- 
gram  needs.  | 

It  will  provide  a  mix  of  career  and  non- 
career  executives  throughout  the  top  orga- 
nizational structures  of  agencies  rather  tha 
a  bunching  of  the  career  group  at  the  botto^ 
of  the  executive  levels  as  it  Is  now  in  mai^y 
agencies. 
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COMPENSATION    ARRANGEMZNTS 

Agency  heads  will  have  authority  to  set  and 
adjust  the  salaries  of  career  and  noncareer 
appointments  to  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice according  to  their  Judgment  of  the  value 
of  the  individual  to  the  organization  and 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  he  carries. 

This  will  allow  the  Government  to  be  com- 
petitive in  attracting  and  keeping  high 
talent. 

It  will  remove  the  restriction  on  entry 
pay  rates. 

It  will  allow  the  ctireer  executive  appointed 
from  a  lower  level  within  Oovernment  to  be 
paid  on  a  comparable  basts  with  those  ap- 
pointed from  outside  the  Government. 

It  will  allow  salaries  to  be  set  within  broad 
limits  in  accordance  with  the  estimate  of  a 
person's  worth  and  how  the  agency  Intends 
to  use  him. 

It  will  allow  pay  Increases  to  reward  out- 
standing performance. 

It  will  recognize  the  need  at  the  execu- 
tive level  for  a  different  pay  concept  than 
the  present  automatic,  periodic  pay  Increases. 

It  will  eliminate  the  disparities  In  com- 
pensation systems  and  requirements  affect- 
ing similar  typws  of  executives  in  the  same 
agency. 

Agency  heads  may  Increase  salaries.  How- 
ever, as  an  inducement  to  potential  career 
executives  inside  and  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  conditions  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Executive  Service,  the  salaries 
may  not  be  reduced. 

This  pay  protection  will  be  part  of  the 
compensation  for  the  obligation  to  serve 
wherever  assigned  either  organizationally  or 
geographically. 

It  win  provide  a  stability  of  Income  to 
make  the  Service  more  attractive. 

It  recognizes  that  in  those  salary  systems 
where  agencies  can  presently  reduce  salaries, 
they  practically  never  do  so. 

Agency  authorities  will  t>e  limited  to  an 
authorized  salary  range  for  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Service. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  after  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  recommend  the  range  as 
part  of  its  overall  salary  recommendation. 

This  range  will  approximate  that  which 
has  been  encompassed  by  Oeneral  Schedule 
positions  In  grades  GS-16/18  In  the  past. 

In  addition,  agencies  will  be  required  to 
manage  their  executive  salaries  so  that  an 
average  salary  will  be  maintained  within  the 
limits  designated  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission after  collaboration  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  after  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  establish  a  dollar  figure 
within  the  executive  salary  range  for  appli- 
cation to  all  agencies.  Without  specific  au- 
thorization this  dollar  figure  may  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  average  salary  levels  within 
Individual  agencies. 

The  Commission  after  collaboration  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  may 
authorize  exceptions  to  this  requirement  for 
particular  agencies  which  have  special  ex- 
ecutive staffing  circumstances,  such  as: 

Agencies  with  only  a  few  executives  so  that 
an  average  becomes  meaningless. 

Agencies  which  have  unique  responsibili- 
ties that  have  resulted  In  average  executive 
salaries  near  the  top  of  the  present  OS-16/18 
range. 

This  salary  device: 

Will  prevent  escalation  of  all  salaries  to  the 
tap  of  the  range. 

Will  achieve  reasonable  equity  and  uni- 
formity throvighout  the  Government. 

To  provide  equity  for  the  Federal  Executive 
Service,  executives  will  automatically  receive 
comparability  pay  Increases  and  other  fringe 
benefits  when  they  are  authorized  for  other 
Federal  employees. 


Assignments 

Agency  heads  may  assign  and  reassign  ca- 
reer and  noncareer  executives  to  any  duties 
anywhere  (organizationally  or  geographical- 
ly) which  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  Service  (duties  higher  than  those  classi- 
fiable at  GS-15  or  the  equivalent) . 

The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  not  pro- 
vide for  a  government-wide  system  of  posi- 
tion classification.  Agencies  will  devise  and 
operate  their  own  organization  and  position 
management  systems. 

Duties  to  which  executives  are  assigned 
will  not  be  designated  "career"  or  "nonca- 
reer." Career  and  noncareer  executives  will 
be  used  interchangeably. 

Executives  may  appeal,  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  reasslgnments  to  duties  or 
locations  which  the  executives  believe  were 
made  for  reasons  other  than  the  program  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Service. 

In  this  way  agencies  will  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  use  people  based  on  where  they  are 
most  qualified  to  serve  or  most  needed,  rather 
than  on  salary  structure,  position  structure, 
tenure  rules,  or  classification  distinctions. 

It  will  allow  a  mix  of  career  and  nonca- 
reer executives  above  the  GS-15  level 
throughout  the  organizational  structure  of 
agencies. 

Executives  may  be  used  on  the  basis  of 
broad  career  qualifications  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  narrow  professional  specializa- 
tion or  political  background.  Thus,  agency 
heads  will  be  able  to  accommodate  to  shift- 
ing personal  relationships  in  accordance  with 
individual  talents  and  qualifications. 

Agencies  will  be  able  to  organize  and 
structure  executive  relationships  to  accom- 
modate to  the  needs  of  particular  agency 
programs. 

QTTALiriCATIONS    BOARDS 

The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  give 
particular  attention  to  the  needs  for  spe- 
cial arrangements  to  Insure  high  quality  ap- 
pointments to  the  career  service. 

Agency  heads  will  continue  to  select  their 
career  executives,  but  their  appointments 
will  be  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  a 
Qualifications  Board. 

This  feature  will  Insure  that  the  Federal 
executive  manpower  management  program: 

Recognizes  the  long-run  Implications  of 
career  appointments  for  carrying  out  public 
programs. 

Maintains  the  confidence  of  the  public 
that  decisions  on  career  executive  appoint- 
ments win  be  based  only  on  objective  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  the  Government 
and  not  to  favor  special  groups  or  Individ* 
uals. 

Encourages  agency  heads  to  select  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  qualified. 

Gives  agency  heads  a  means  to  resist  un- 
reasonable Interest-group  pressures  on 
staffing. 

Assures  high  quality  membership  In  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  by  screening  out 
weaker  nominees. 

Makes  appointment  to  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive   Service    a    matter   of   high    prestige. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  estab- 
lish the  Qualifications  Boards.  These  Boards, 
acting  as  agents  of  the  Commission,  must 
give  prior  approval  to  agency  selections  for 
Initial  career  appointment  In  the  Federal 
Executive  Service. 

The  approval  of  a  Board  will  not  be  re- 
quired for: 

Noncareer  appointments 

Renewals  of  employment  agreements  (dis- 
cussed later) . 

Assignment  or  reassignment  to  duties 
within  the  agency 

Transfers  to  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
In  another  agency. 

Incorporation  into  the  Federal  Executive 
Service  of  present  career  executives  upon  im- 
plementation of  this  proposal. 

The  Boards  will  be  established  as  agents  oT 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  order  that 
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they  may  be  appointed  and  serve  as  objec- 
tively as  possible. 

Members  wUl  be  highly  qualified  experts 
In  their  own  occupations  and  generally 
imown  and  accepted  as  such. 

Members  will  be  appointed  from  within 
and  outside  the  Federal  service  so  that  vary- 
ing points  of  view  wUl  be  represented  and 
so  that  the  decisions  of  the  Boards  will  not 
be  unduly  Influenced  by  any  particular 
groups.  Outside  members  will  be  paid  for 
their  services. 

A  number  of  separate  Boards  based  on 
broad  career  programs  or  occupational  areas 
win  be  established  so  that  each  Board  wUl 
be  composed  of  adequate  program  and  pro- 
fessional expertise. 

Board  members  wUl  provide  a  high  degree 
of  personal  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  people 
needed,  who  should  be  considered  for  career 
appointments  In  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice, and  where  they  are  located. 

The  Qualifications  Boards  wUl  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
Initial  career  appointments  are  made  with  a 
view  to  the  long-run  needs  of  the  Service. 
They  will  take  into  account: 

The  potential  of  the  Individual  for  long- 
term  contributions  In  broad  career  areas. 

Short-term  staffing  pressures  will  not  be 
allowed  unduly  to  influence  career  selections; 
these  should  be  met  through  appointments 
to  the  noncareer  category. 

Such  broad  and  thorough  career  considera- 
tion at  the  time  of  appointment  wUl  make 
It  unnecessary  for  the  Qualifications  Boards 
to  review  subsequent  reasslgnments  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Executive  Service. 

The  nominee's  past  and  present  perform- 
ance to  insure  that  he  has  as  great  a  likeli- 
hood of  being  successful  in  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Service  as  possible. 

Employment  agreements  for  career 
executives 

The  employment  of  a  career  executive  in 
the  Federal  Executive  Service  wUl  be  gov- 
erned by  an  employment  agreement  between 
the  executive  and  the  agency. 

This  agreement  will  recognize  the  special 
nature  of  career  appointments  and  the  need 
to  provide  attractive  and  stable  career  oppor- 
tunities for  the  career  service  as  viewed  by 
entry-level  and  mid-level  employees. 

The  agreement  will  be  founded  upon  mu- 
tually understood  conditions  of  service  agreed 
to  by  the  agency  In  offering  employment  and 
by  the  career  executive  in  accepting  the 
employment. 

A  fixed-term  employment  agreement  will 
be  provided  to: 

Avoid  the  perception  on  the  part  of  agen- 
cies and  executives  that  Incumbents  are 
"locked  in"  to  particular  Jobs  or  levels. 

Assure  that  retention  of  executives  is  based 
on  merit  rather  than  tenure  and  longevity  by 
providing  periodic  reviews  of  Incumbents  at 
the  termination  of  their  employment  agree- 
ments. 

Establish  a  clear  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  use  executives  produc- 
tively during  the  period  of  their  agreements 
regardless  of  the  types  of  sensitive  or  con- 
troversial programs  with  which  they  have 
been  or  are  involved. 

Give  executives  realistic  and  practical  em- 
ployment and  salary  protection  for  fixed  pe- 
riods of  time  and  to  avoid: 

The  perception  that  reductlon-ln-force 
actions  can  be  and  are  designed  to  get  around 
the  legalistic  procedures  now  used  to  pro- 
vide security. 

Unrealistic  situations  where  executives 
must  appeal  against  the  management  team 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Give  agencies  a  greater  means  of  assuring 
that  executives  are  responsive  to  public 
policy. 

Assure  that  high-quality  employees  at  en- 
try level  and  at  the  mid-management  level 
perceive  that  they  can  rise  to  the  top  and 


get  Important  and  Influential  Jobs  with  rea- 
sonable security. 

The  Initial  employment  agreement  will  be 
for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Initial  agreements  will  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  person's  age  or  eligibility  for 
optional  retirement  (age  62  with  5  years  of 
service;  age  60  with  20  years  of  service;  age 
55  with  30  years  of  service ) . 

Unless  three  years  would  carry  the  execu- 
tive past  the  time  of  mandatory  retirement 
(age  70  with  15  years  of  service),  in  which 
case  the  initial  agreement  would  terminate 
on  that  date. 

A  period  of  three  years  will  be  provided : 

To  Insure  that  the  initial  agreement  period 
will  be  long  enough  to  attract  high  quality 
p>eople  and  long  enough  to  allow  reasonable 
productivity  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent. 

To  provide  a  reasonable  time  for  manage- 
ment to  observe  the  performance  of  incum- 
bents and  reach  a  Judgement  as  to  whether 
their  employment  should  be  continued. 

During  the  period  of  an  employment  agree- 
ment the  agency  will  agree : 

To  assign  the  career  executive  for  the  whole 
period  to  duties  properly  falling  within  the 
scope  of  the  Service. 

Not  to  reduce  the  career  executive's  sal- 
Btry. 

Not  to  remove  the  career  executive  except 
for  offenses  calling  for  adverse  action  pro- 
cedures. A  career  executive  may  not  be  re- 
moved In  consequence  of  a  reductlon-ln-force 
or  reorganization. 

To  provide  training  and  career  develop- 
ment opportunities  based  on  Individual  and 
organizational  needs,  the  program  of  the 
President,  and  congressional  concern  and 
Interest. 

This  provision  recognizes  the  need  for  the 
continuing,  long-term  development  of  execu- 
tives to  meet  the  Government's  needs  and 
helps  overcome  the  short-term  perspective  of 
many  agencies  faced  with  immediate  pres- 
sures for  program  success. 

The  career  executive  who  accepts  appoint- 
ment into  the  Federal  Executive  Service  will 
be  governed  by  a  number  of  features  de- 
signed to  encourage  positive  executive  man- 
power management. 

To  allow  mobility,  and  preclude  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  personal  employment 
choices,  the  career  executive  may : 

Resign  from  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
at  any  time. 

Transfer  to  any  agency  or  employment 
group  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service. 

Transfer  to  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
in  another  agency.  In  this  case,  to  insure  pe- 
riodic review  of  all  Federal  Executive  Service 
appointees,  his  new  agreement  may  only  be 
for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  remaining 
time  of  his  old  agreement.  Thereafter,  his 
employment  agreement  may  be  renewed  by 
the  new  agency. 

Retire  or  be  retired  for  medical  disability. 

Retire  if  eligible. 

The  executive  recognizes  that  he  will  be 
required  to  serve  In  whatever  capacity  he 
will  be  needed  in  the  organization  and  wher- 
ever he  will  be  needed  geographically. 

He  will  be  protected  by  a  requirement  that 
any  duties  he  is  given  must  fall  projjerly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Service. 

He  may  appeal  assignments  to  duties  or 
locations  which  he  believes  were  made  for 
reasons  other  than  the  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  acceptance  of  a  geographical  move 
results  In  undue  hardship,  an  executive  will 
be  able  to  decline  the  move  and  choose  one 
of  the  following  options : 

GS-15  employment  with  2  years  salary  sav- 
ing. 

Discontinued  service  retirement  If  eligible. 

If  not  eligible  for  retirement  benefits,  he 
may  resign  and  receive  severance  pay. 

If  an  employment  agreement  la  not  re- 


newed after  a  geographical  move,  the  execu- 
tive will  be  able  to  move  back  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  to  his  location  at  the 
time  he  entered  Into  his  initial  employment 
agreement. 

By  his  entry  Into  the  Federal  Executive 
Service,  the  executive  will  accept  the  re- 
s{>onslblllty  to  continue  his  development 
both  as  an  executive  and  as  a  professional 
within  his  field.  At  the  time  of  his  considera- 
tion for  an  employment  agreement  renewal, 
the  agency  will  take  Into  account  the  effort 
and  progress  the  executive  has  made  In  his 
own  continuing  development. 

Agencies  will  be  encouraged  to  strengthen 
their  executive  msuipower  management  pro- 
gram by  establishing  boards  within  the  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  in  reviewing  nominees  for 
Initial  executive  appointments  or  renewal  of 
agreements. 

Renewal  of  employment  agreements 

A  number  of  specific  arrangements  will  be 
provided  to  give  the  agency  flexibility  In  con- 
tinuing the  employment  of  a  career  execu- 
tive upwn  the  expiration  of  an  employment 
agreement  and  for  protecting  the  Individual 
should  he  or  the  agency  not  wish  to  renew 
the  agreement. 

To  give  the  agency  as  much  flexibility  as 
possible,  it  may  offer  an  employment  agree- 
ment renewal  for  three-year  periods  until 
the  executive  becomes  eUglble  for  mandatory 
retirement. 

The  agency  may  offer  renewal,  Ewid  the  ex- 
ecutive may  decline.  In  that  case: 

If  the  executive  has  completed  30  years 
of  service  and  is  otherwise  eligible  for  an 
annuity,  the  agency  may  Involuntarily  sepa- 
rate the  executive  from  the  service. 

If  the  executive  is  not  separated  from  the 
service  under  the  "30  years  of  service"  pro- 
vision described  above,  the  agency  must  of- 
fer the  executive  a  bona  fide  continuing  po- 
sition for  which  he  is  qualified  at  the  OS-15 
level  in  the  competitive  service. 

This  offer  may  not  cause  adverse  actions 
to  any  employee  already  serving  In  a  OS-16 
appointment. 

The  agency  must  (as  under  present  stat- 
utes) continue  paying  the  employee  for  two 
years  at  the  rate  of  his  last  salary  in  the 
Federal  Executive  Ser\'ice. 

The  agency  may  choose  not  to  renew  an 
agreement.  In  that  case: 

If  the  executive  has  completed  30  years  of 
service  and  is  otherwise  eligible  for  an  an- 
nuity, the  agency  may  Involuntarily  sepuate 
the  executive  from  the  service. 

If  the  executive  Is  not  .  eparated  from  the 
service  under  the  "30  years  of  service"  pro- 
vision described  above,  the  agency  must  offer 
the  executive  a  bona  fide  continuing  position 
for  which  he  Is  qualified  at  the  GS-15  level 
in  the  comjjetitlve  service  with  two  years  of 
salary  saving. 

If  the  executive  does  not  accept  the  G8-I5 
appointment,  he  will  be  separated  by  the  ex- 
piration of  his  agreement.  This  wiU  be  con- 
sidered an  Involuntary  separation. 

If  he  will  be  eligible  for  discontinued  serv- 
ice retirement,  he  will  be  entitled  to  those 
benefits  (age  50  with  20  years  of  service,  any 
age  with  25  years  of  service) . 

Otherwise,  he  wUl  "oe  eligible  for  "severance 
pay"  benefits. 

If  the  executive  accepts  OS-15  employ- 
ment: 

He  win  have  two  years  of  saved  salary. 

When  the  saved  salary  period  expires  he 
will  continue  in  his  GS-15  emplo^rment  at 
whatever  salary  step  would  be  appropriate 
on  the  basis  of  total  time  served  at  grade 
GS-15  or  above. 

While  serving  at  GS-16,  he  will  be  subject 
to  all  protections  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment applicable  to  all  other  GS-15's  serving 
In  the  competitive  service. 

Appeals 
As  with  all  personnel  systems,  the  Federal 
Executive  Service  will  have  a  means,  Inde- 
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pendent  of  management,  for  Its  members  io 
appeal  and  seek  reUef  If  they  feel  the  agenty 
has  not  met  Its  obligations  or  Its  acting  coii- 
trary  to  official  reqvilrements.  I 

The  present  rights  to  appeal  adverse  Di- 
llons and  Involuntary  disability  retlremetit 
will  be  included. 

In  addition,  for  those  rare  cases  when  fn 
executive  feels  that  the  agency  has  not  mjet 
its -obligations  under  the  employment  ««r«le- 
ment  regarding  asslgiunents.  utilization  or 
conditions  of  employment,  the  executive 
may,  as  a  last  resort,  seek  adjudication  a|id 
redress.  I 

To  assure  an  Independent  and  objectwe 
hearing  the  appeals  will  be  made  to  t|ie 
Civil  Service  Commission  which  will  be  glvfn 
final  administrative  authority  to  take  corr^- 
tive  action  if  it  finds  the  appeals  should  h* 
sustained. 

Stewardship  report  to  the  Congress 

A  provision  for  a  stewardship  report  to 
Congress  and  a  congressional  review  ^11 
be  made  in  recognition  of  the  historical  and 
appropriate  Interest  of  the  Congress  in  tie 
authorization  and  allocation  of  executive 
resources  and  In  the  general  management  of 
the   Governments   executive   manpower,  i 

An  annual  report  of  agency  and  govem- 
ment-wtde  authorizations  Including  career 
and  noncareer  ratios  will  provide  the  C<*i- 
gress  with  periodic  opportuniUes  to  review 
and  Influence  the  Government's  execut^e 
manpower  program.  i 

This  report  will  also  be  the  means  by  whlfch 
the  general  public  wUl  be  perlodicaUy  in- 
formed of  the  actions  Its  Government  lis 
taking  m  the  management  of  executive  te- 
sources.  The  report  will  provide  the  opeb- 
ness  of  information  that  U  the  foundatlpn 
of  an  effective  merit  system. 

The  Civil  Service  Com  ml  union  will  ma>ce 
this  detailed  report  showing  the  followifcig 
information  for  each  agency  and  goveM- 
ment-wide.  | 

The  current  and  projected  size  of  t#ie 
Federal  Executive  Service. 

The  current  and  projected  ratios  of  carier 
to  noncareer  appointments  within  the  Seiv- 
ice. 

The  current  and  projected  salary  cost 
the  Service. 

The  current  and  projected  distribution 
salaries  and  the  average  salaries. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  actions  a^d 
supporting  Justifications  in  authorizing  Ap- 
pointments for  emergency  needs.  , 

Information  on  the  overall  programs  for 
management  of  the  Government's  executjve 
manpower  resources  which  might  be  helptul 
to  the  Congress  In  exercising  its  general  ov^r 
sight. 

Career  development  activities. 

Training  activities  and  plans. 

Analjrtical  studies. 

After  90  days  following  the  submission  I  of 
the  report  to  Congress  and  In  the  absence  I  of 
contrary  action  decided  upon  through  tftie 
legislative  oversight  process,  the  agency  size 
and  ratio  authorizations  may  be  imple- 
mented. I 

STSTXIC     RXSPONSIBIUTT    PLACBD     IN    TH^ 
CBNTKAL     PERSONNXL     AOEIfCT  I 

The  administration  of  the  Federal  Exe<ju- 
tlve  Service  will  be  placed  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  the  following  reasons:        I 

To  fix  leadership  responsibility  for  the  (te- 
velopment  and  operation  of  a  pweltlve  per- 
sonnel program  for  the  upper  levels  tliat 
wUl:  J 

Interrelate  manpower  management 
throughout  all  levels  from  professional  entry 
to  the  executive  levels  by  defining  carter 
fields  and  patterns  of  progression  and  Insur- 
ing that  developmental  and  training  oppor- 
tunities required  for  career  progression  Will 
be  provided. 

Insure  that  manpower  resources,  p^- 
ticularly  executive  resources,  will  rece  ve 
comparable  top  management  attention  to 
that  given  other  resources  so  that: 


of 


of 


Manpower  requirements  will  be  related 
to  program  plana,  priorities,  and  pending 
legislation. 

Staffing  needs  will  be  projected  and  sources 
of  supply  will  be  developed. 

To  enlarge  the  overview  of  the  central 
personnel  agency  and  give  It  more  responsi- 
bility for  stewardship  and  responsiveness  to 
Congress  and  the  Administration.  This  will: 

Establish  a  single  focal  point  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  manage  and  control  the  utilization 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Government's 
executive  resources. 

Provide  a  unified  source  that  will: 

Be  a  single  authority  accotintable  for  exec- 
utive resource  stewardship. 

Assure  government-wide  consistency  In  the 
application  of  the  various  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Service. 

To  encourage  a  government-wide  outlook 
on  the  part  of  agency  management  so  that 
there  will  be: 

A  government-wide  approach  to  executive 
manpower-management. 

Increased  opportunity  for  mobility  of  exec- 
utives and  potential  executives  among  agen- 
cies and  programs. 

Effective  date 

The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  come 
into  being  and  the  operating  provisions  will 
become  effective  no  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation.  During 
this  period,  operating  procedures  and  regula- 
tions win  be  developed. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  legislation. 

Transition  to  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
Executives  with  career  appointments 

To  give  present  career  executives  maximum 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
Executive  Service,  all  present  career  execu- 
tives will  be  offered  employment  agreements. 

All  career  executives  may  take  3-year 
agreements  If  that  does  not  carry  them  be- 
yond mandatory  retirement  If  they  are  sub- 
ject to  mandatory  retirement  before  three 
years,  they  may  take  agreements  for  periods 
up  to  mandatory  retirement. 

Career  executives  accepting  employment 
agreements  will  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ment of  qualifications  approval  provided  the 
agreement  offer  Is  accepted  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  be  established  by  implementing 
regulations. 

To  insure  that  any  rights  or  protections 
presently  enjoyed  by  career  executives  will  be 
preserved,  executives: 

May  choose  not  to  take  an  employment 
agreement,  but  to  continue  under  their  cur- 
rent appointments  with  all  of  their  rights 
and  privileges. 

Thus,  Incumbents  will  not  be  forced  to 
make  a  change. 

In  the  event  of  reduction  In  force,  there 
will  be  no  competition  between  executives  In 
the  Federal  Executive  Service  and  those  hold- 
ing other  types  of  appointments. 

To  avoid  Inequities  and  hardship,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  have  authority  to 
regulate  the  details  of  the  transition  and 
to  correct  administrative  errors  and  over- 
sights m  complying  with  its  regulations. 

Executives  with  excepted  appointments: 

The  status  of  executives  now  serving  under 
noncareer  executive  assignment  (NEA)  ap- 
pointments win  not  change.  They  will  be 
given  noncareer  appointments  In  the  Federal 
Executive  Service. 

All  of  the  protections  of  other  executives 
serving  In  positions  which  are  excepted  from 
the  competitive  service  will  be  preserved: 

Because  some  of  these  appointments  are 
actually  career  types  of  appointments  (e.g., 
some  attorneys  in  Schedule  A) ,  the  agency, 
at  its  option,  may  offer  individual  executives 
career  appointments  with  employment  agree- 
ments without  the  requirement  of  qualifi- 
cations approval. 

Those  other  executives  who  may  not  be 


offered  an  employment  agreement  and  those 
who  do  not  accept  an  agreement,  will  be 
protected  by  being  allowed  to  remain  under 
their  present  appointments.  They  will  re- 
tain all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those 
appointments. 

Application  to  excluded  groups 

Because  the  features  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service  merit  consideration  for  executive 
manpower  management  programs  through- 
out the  Federal  Government,  executive 
branch  agencies  with  excluded  groups  will 
be  encouraged  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  features. 

Because  the  Civil  Service  Commission  now 
has  resptonslbllltles  for  certain  personnel 
functions  for  executives  in  agencies  outside 
of  the  executive  branch,  provision  win  be 
made  for  those  agencies  to  establish  their 
own  executive  services,  with  the  agency 
head  as  the  regulatory,  administrative,  and 
reporting  authority. 

This  will  be  done  because : 

Executive  manpower  management  should 
be  Integrated  with  the  management  of  other 
resources  in  relation  to  the  programs  being 
managed.  Since,  outside  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  agency  head  will  determine  his 
program  plans  and  receive  his  resource  au- 
thorizations In  a  direct  relationship  with 
Congress,  It  Is  more  appropriate  for  that 
agency  head  to  deal  directly  with  the  Con- 
gress on  the  administration  of  his  executive 
service. 

Similar  executive  services  in  the  executive. 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branches  will  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  executives  throughout 
the  Government. 

There  no  longer  will  be  new  positions  at 
GS-16,  -17,  or  -18  established  anywhere  In 
the  Federal  service.  In  or  out  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Appeals  will  continue  to  be  heard  and 
finally  adjudicated  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

So  that  any  Federal  agency  wUl  be  able  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  best  executive  man- 
power management  services  avaUable,  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  such  as  the  Executive  Inven- 
tory, will  be  made  available  to  any  agency. 

SECTION    V:    OPEHATTON    OF   THE    FEDEKAL 
EXECUTIVE     SCBVICE 

Determining  the  size  of  the  FES  would 
begin  within  Individual  agencies,  where  re- 
views of  executive  manpower  needs  would 
be  conducted  annually.  To  make  their  re- 
quest for  executives  consistent  with  the 
relative  Importance  and  priority  of  agency 
programs,  agency  reviews  would  be  based  on 
such  tetcton  as : 

Current  level  of  program  and  budget; 

Current  level  and  nature  of  executive 
staff; 

Anticipated  program  and  budget  requests; 

Pending  legislation; 

Nature  and  level  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Agencies  would  submit  to  the  CSC  on  or 
about  February  1  their  requests  for: 

Number  of  executives  required; 

Career/ noncareer  ratio; 

Proposed  average  salary. 

The  CSC,  after  collaboration  with  OMB, 
would  authorize  a  maximum  number  of  ex- 
ecutives, a  career /noncareer  ratio  and  an 
average  salary  celling  for  each  agency. 

The  ratio  of  noncareer  could  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  authorized  FES  total  govern- 
ment-wide, but  it  woxUd  vary  from  agency 
to  agency. 

Except  as  specifically  authorized,  the  av- 
erage salary  for  an  Individual  agency  could 
not  exceed  the  government-wide  figure. 

The  CSC  would  report  Its  authorizations 
to  Congress  on  April  1.  The  authorizations 
woxild  become  effective  in  90  days,  unless 
congress  acted  to  the  contrary. 

Agencies  could  appoint  (hire)  executives 
from  Inside  or  outside  of  Oovemment  up  to 
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the  numbers  authorized  and  In  accordance 
with  the  career/ noncareer   raUo. 

Agencies  vrould  not  have  to  Justify  ap- 
pointment of  individual  executives  based  on 
centrally  ^proved  position  classifications — 
instead,  agencies  would  develop  tailored  po- 
sition management  systems. 

Individual  executives  could  be  paid  sal- 
aries anywhere  within  the  salary  range  for 
the  Federal  Executive  Service — but  the  agen- 
cy would  have  to  stay  within  Its  authorized 
average  salary  ceiling. 

Agencies  would  have  complete  authority 
to  hire  and  remove  rumcareer  executives. 

Agencies  would  appoint  career  executives 
according  to  the  following  procedures: 

Following  an  intensive  search  based  on 
merit  principles,  the  agency  would  make  a 
selection  subject  to  approval  by  the  CSC. 

Agencies  would  be  encouraged  to  establish 
and  utilize  internal  boards  for  recruiting  and 
qualifications  review. 

Candidates  from  both  inside  and  outside 
Oovemment  covild  be  selected. 

Within  the  CSC,  selections  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  qualifications  board 
for  approval  prior  to  formal  appointment  by 
the  agency  head. 

There  would  be  1&-20  qualifications  boards, 
based  on  occupations. 

As  agents  of  the  CSC,  each  board  would 
operate  government-wide  for  the  occupa- 
tions within  Its  cognizance,  and  be  com- 
posed of  recognized  leaders  in  the  Govern- 
ment, academic  and  private  sectors. 

The  boards  would  review  the  agency's  se- 
lectee In  t«rms  of: 

How  the  agency  Identified  likely  candi- 
dates; 

The  selectee's  potential  for  long-term  con- 
tributions to  the  Federal  service; 

Tlie  appropriateness  of  his  qualifications 
compared  to  the  qualifications  needed  to 
carry  out  the  agency's  programs  (and  the 
qualifications  on  which  recruiting  was 
based) ;  and 


His  professional  qualifications  and  stature 
In  the  occupation. 

Qualifications  boards  would  not  review 
assignments  following  appointment,  or  re- 
newal appointments. 

Agencies  would  have  maximvun  fiexlbUlty 
In  the  assignment  of  executives. 

Career  and  noncareer  executives  could  be 
assigned  to  duties  Interchangeably — posi- 
tions or  duties  would  not  be  designated  as 
career  or  noncareer. 

AU  executives  could  be  assigned  wherever 
needed,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  du- 
ties, or  their  organizational  or  geographic 
location,  provided  the  duties  were  of  execu- 
tive calibre,  and  (kaslgnments  were  not  made 
arbitrarily  or  caprlcloxisly.  There  would  be 
a  procedure  whereby  executives  could  appeal 
If  they  felt  these  latter  provisions  were  not 
met. 

Career  appointments  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  3  year,  renewable  employment  agree- 
ments, which  woxild  obligate  the  agency: 

Not  to  reduce  the  executive's  salary  for  the 
three-year  period  (although  Increases  would 
be  allowed  at  the  agency's  discretion) . 

Not  to  separate  the  executive  except  for 
cause,  or  to  demote  him  from  executive 
status  by  reductlon-ln-foroe  or  assignment 
of  inappropriate  duties. 

(The  executive  would  agree  to  serve  wher- 
ever needed,  as  described  above  and  could 
resign  or  retire  (If  eligible)  at  any  time.) 

When  the  agreement  expired,  the  agency 
would  have  the  option  of  offering  the  exec- 
utive a  renewal — for  3  years.  The  number 
of  renewals  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
executive's  reaching  the  memdatory  retire- 
ment age. 

Each  agency  would  administer  the  renewal 
process  In  the  manner  most  appropriate  to 
Its  needs. 

A  formal  review  would  not  be  mandatory; 
renewals  could  be  handled  InformaUy. 

Agencies  would  be  encouraged  to  set  up 
advisory    boards    to    advise    and    assist    the 

TABLE  1 
|As  o<  Oct  1. 19701 


agency  head  as  to  the  renewal  of  Individual 
emiHoyment  agreements. 

If  the  agency  chose  not  to  offer  a  renewal, 
or  U  such  an  offer  were  made  and  declined 
by  the  executive,  the  agency  may  involun- 
tarUy  separate  the  executive  from  the  service 
if  he  has  completed  30  years  of  service  and  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  an  annuity.  In  aU  other 
cases,  the  agency  wotild  have  to  offer  the 
executive  a  continuing  OS-15  position  In  the 
career  service  (without  displacing  any  other 
employees).  He  would  then  be  paid  for  two 
years  at  the  rate  of  his  last  FES  salary,  before 
reverting  to  the  appropriate  rate  of  the  QS- 
15  schedule. 

Executives  who  chose  not  to  continue 
employment  as  an  executive  or  as  a  OS-15 
and  are  not  separated  by  the  agency  under 
the  "30  years  of  service"  provision,  could 
elect  optional  or  discontinued  service  retire- 
ment. If  eligible,  or  separation  with  severance 
pay. 

Note  :  This  proposal  presuppooes  maximum 
emphasis  on  the  use  c^  talent  files  within 
the  agency  and  on  a  government-wide  basis; 
on  a  greatly  Increased  attention  to  mana- 
gerial and  professional  development  of  exec- 
utives; and  on  a  much  Improved  system  of 
effective  executive  appraisal.  These  program 
approaches  are  not  detaUed  as  part  of  the 
FES  proposal  since  their  accomplishment 
does  not  depend  on  legislative  system 
changes. 

THE  rXDEHAI.  KXECUTIVK 

(Under  Current  Personnel  Systems) 
There  is  always  some  confusion  about  who 
is  a  Federal  executive.  No  adequate  defini- 
tions exist,  but  salary  level  is  a  frequently 
tosed  criterion.  Thua.  "Federal  executives" 
could  mean  aU  of  the  full-time  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  who  earn  as  much  as 
the  beginning  salary  (e26,&47)  of  a  General 
Schedule  grade  16.  The  table  below  shows 
the  numbers  of  civilian  executives  for  various 
personnel  programs  who  would  meet  that 
criterion. 


Ptrwnnal  program 


Number 


Peieent 


EMCutive  icval  (levels  l-V) 

General  Schedule  I  (GS  16-18) 

PuMk  law  type  1 ' 

Foraiin  Sefvica  (FSO  and  FSR  levels  1  and  2) 
Other' 

Total 


580 

5 

5,879 

a 

1,244 

12 

2,117 

U 

1,265 

12 

10,903 


100 


>  The  focus  of  aitentkM  of  tba  existing  Federal  executive  manpower  program  and  the  Executhre 
Assignment  System  Is  on  the  6,941  general  schedule  and  public-law- type  positions  which  comprise 
64  percent  of  tne  total.  The  nature  ot  this  universe  ol  6,941  positions  is  better  understood  when  they 
are  broken  down  by  type  of  authorization  (govern mentwide  quota,  nonquota,  etc.)  and  by  career/ 
aoneareer.  Of  the  1,244  publie-law-type  positions,  814  are  in  the  competitive  career  service.  The 
distribution  of  the  5,697  positions  m  the  general  schedule  is  shown  in  table  2. 


•  Certain  limited  scientific  and  professional  positioas  involved  in  research  and  developnent 
activities  requiring  the  services  of  specially  qualified  persons  and  paid  at  special  salary  rates  not 
less  than  GS-16  or  more  than  GS-18. 

■  Consists  primarily  of  positions  in  TVA.  AEC,  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  oi  VA,  and 
the  Postal  Field  Service. 


TABLE  2.-GENERAL  SCHEDULE  POSITIONS  IN  GRADES  16-18' 
|As  of  Oct  1. 1970) 


Excepted/noncareer 


Total 


A«tkoiiti« 


Number 


Percent 


Competitive 
career 


SclMdule 


NEA 


Other 


ToUl 


Governmentwide  quota. 

Defense  quota 

Nomjuota.. 

Speaal  authorities 

ToUl 


2.734 

407 

1,953 

603 

4S 

7 

34 
11 


1.839 
320 

1,831 
344 


491 

34 

35 

1 


339 
48 
44 

a 


3 
5 

u 


62 


32 

247 


895 

87 

122 

259 


5,697 


100 


4,334 


561 


442 


1> 


341 


1.363 


'  GS-16=4,054  (71  percent);  GS-17=1,175  (21  percent);  GS-18-468  (8  percent). 


Note:  Explanation  of  terms: 

Competitive/Career:  The  Competifvo  Service  refers  to  those  positions  where  the  rules 
ol  the  Civil  Service  Act  regarding  entry  into  service  must  be  followed.  The  Career  Service 
is  a  generic  term  used  to  refer  to  those  positons  and  incumbenb  governed  by  Civil  Service 
Commission  rules  and  regulations  concerning  recruitment,  development,  promotion,  and 
tenure.  This  narrow  definition  does  not  take  into  account  many  career  type  personnel 
systems  or  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  Civil  Service  Act.  All  positions  are  con- 
sidered to  be  Compebtive/Career  unless  specifically  exempted  under  the  various  pro- 
cedures for  doing  so. 

txcepted/Noncareer:  Those  positions  and  incumbents  specifically  exempted  from  the 
competitive  service  by  law  or  regulation. 


Governmentwkle  quota :  The  number  ol  positions  autlrarizad  by  the  Congress  and  allocated 
to  ageiKies  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  portions  which 
may  be  established. 

Defense  quota:  A  special  allocation  of  positions  for  exclusive  use  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment 
4r  Nonquota:  Congress  has  authorized  certain  types  of  positions  that  may  be  established 
oubide  the  governmentwide  quota.  These  nonquota  positions  may  be  authorized  for  pro- 
fessional engineering  positions  primarily  concerned  with  research  and  development  and 
professional  positions  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  and  medicine. 

Special  authorities:  These  are  positions  spKifically  earmarked  by  legislation  lor  par- 
ticular programs  or  organizations. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  turns 5lf 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request » 

S.  1684.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of 
envlromnental  values  while  f acilitati  [ig 
construction  of  needed  electric  power 
supply  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Cofi- 
merce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  the  administratioli's 
bill  to  assure  protection  of  environm*i- 
tal  values  while  facilitating  constructipn 
of  needed  electric  power  supply  facilities 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  legislatii 
was  part  of  the  program  announced  | 
the  President's  environmental  mess 
on  February  8,  1971,  and  was  trai 
mitted  to  the  Congress  by  Dr.  Edw£ 
David,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
ence  and  Technology  on  February  10| 

The  proposed  legislation  deals  witri  a 
most  crucial  problem  confronting  nhe 
Nation  today  and  in  the  years  aheaq — 
finding  practical  solution  to  the  fre- 
quently conflicting  demands  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  for  electric  powpr. 
Both  of  these  demands  are  essential  i  in 
their  own  right  but  increasingly  we  fifid 
more  and  more  examples  of  conflict  apd 
impasse  which  fail  to  serve  either  pur- 
pose. When  environmental  groups  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  or  delaying  an  individ- 
ual powerplant  or  transmission  lite, 
their  victory  in  the  courtroom  may  toe 
hollow  since  it  is  frequently  too  late Jto 
select  alternate  sites  and  the  only  fe- 
sult  is  to  impair  the  reliability  of  el^- 
tric  power  supply.  On  the  other  hai>d, 
when  the  utilities  brush  aside  the  ccki- 
cerns  of  the  environmentalists,  the  air, 
water,  and  the  landscape  may  suffer  r- 
reparable  damage.  In  either  case,  the 
public  loses  through  power  shortagss, 
unnecessarily  higher  rates,  environ- 
mental degradation,  and  the  uncertair  ty 
of  the  whole  process. 

The  public  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
can  no  longer  tolerate  this  form  of 
brinksmanship  choosing  between  brow  n- 
outs  on  one  hand  and  pollution  on  trie 
other.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportun:  ty 
to  evaluate  every  implication  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  but  it  is  clear  that 
legislation  is  required  in  this  area  to  in- 
sure that  these  decisions  are  reached  by 
open  long-range  planning  and  admini- 
strative processes  where  workable  com- 
promises can  be  found  to  meet  both  of 
these  important  needs.  If  we  do  not  ta  ^e 
such  a  step  now.  future  brownouts  coiJd 
lead,  fairly  or  unfairly,  to  public  repudi- 
ation of  some  of  our  recently  enacted 
environmental  protection  measures  to 
the  detriment  of  us  all. 

Powerplant  siting  and  adequacy  of 
power  supply  are  not  new  subjects  to  ttie 
Congress.  Numerous  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  during  the  past  2  or 
3  years  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
the  question  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  t  he 
Commerce  Committee  has  conducted 
hearings  on  several  aspects  of  the  prcb- 
lem. 

Some  of  the  Individual  States  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  developing  legis- 
lation and  new  institutions  in  this  ar*a. 
I  am  especially  proud  to  note  the  leader- 
ship role  that  the  State  of  WashingtJDn 
has  played  in  this  respect.  It  has  recently 
enacted  a  thermal  powerplant  siting  i  ,ct 


establishing  a  thermal  powerplant  eval- 
uation council  which  provides  the  type 
of  decisionmaking  body  which  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  apparently  contem- 
plates for  all  States  and  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

The  administration  bill  I  have  been 
asked  to  introduce  would  expand  this 
type  of  decisionmaking  body  at  the  State, 
regional,  or  Federal  level  to  all  new  pow- 
erplants  or  tranr.mission  lines.  These 
decisionmaking  bodies  would  be  Involved 
in  the  long-range  planning  and  precon- 
struction  review  of  such  facilities. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
administration's  bill  is  the  result  of  an 
extensive  interagency  study  effort  spon- 
sored by  the  President's  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  headed  by  the  extreme- 
ly able  S.  David  Freeman,  in  which  all 
of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
electric  power  and  the  environment  par- 
ticipated. It  is  also  of  interest  that  the 
study  was  made  in  cooperation  with  con- 
cerned State  and  local  officials,  indus- 
try and  conservation  groups.  The  results 
of  this  study  were  published  last  fall  as 
a  report  entitled  "Electric  Power  and  the 
Environment."  This  report  provides  the 
documentation  for  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee expects  to  give  this  legislation 
the  early  attention  it  deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, together  with  the  Conclusions 
and  Flecommendations  from  "Electric 
Power  and  the  Environment,"  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S. 1684 
A  bill  to  assure  protection  of  environmental 

values   while  facilitating  construction  of 

needed   electric    power    supply    facilities, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Power  Plant   Siting  Act  of   1971." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress,  in  furtherance  of  the 
national  environmental  policy  as  set  forth 
in  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  83  Stat.  853,  and  the  national  electric 
energy  policy  as  set  forth  in  Section  202(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C.  824a{a), 
hereby  finds  and  declares  the  national  pub- 
lic Interest  In  the  environment,  the  Interest 
of  interstate  commerce,  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic and  private  Investors  In  electric  utility 
facilities,  and  the  Interest  of  consumers 
of  electric  energy  require : 

(a)  that  bulk  power  supply  facilities  ade- 
quate to  the  Nation's  need  for  a  reliable 
electric  power  supply  be  constructed  upon  a 
timely  basis,  and  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  preservation  of  Important  environ- 
mental values  and  wise  comprehensive  use 
of  the  Nation's  air,  land  and  water  resources 
for  all  beneficial  purposes,  public  and  private: 

(b)  that  in  order  to  avoid  undue  delays 
In  the  construction  of  needed  bulk  power 
supply  facilities  and  to  provide  for  full  and 
timely  consideration  of  environmental  con- 
sequences well  In  advance  of  such  construc- 
tion, all  of  the  Nation's  electric  entities 
shoiild  be  required  to  engage  In  adequate 
long-range  planning,  and  that  certifying 
bodies  be  established  for  the  preconstruc- 
tion  review  of  bulk  power  supply  facility  sites 
and  all  related  bulk  power  supply  facilities; 


(c)  that  the  siting  of  bulk  power  plants 
and  high-voltage  transmission  lines  be 
treated  eis  a  significant  aspect  of  land  use 
planning  in  which  all  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  technical  issues  with  respect  to 
"a  bulk  power  supply  project  at  the  State  or 
regional  level  should  be  resolved  In  an  inte- 
grated fashion; 

(d)  that  Federal,  regional  and  State  gov- 
ernment authorities  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  act  expeditiously  in  coordinating 
reviews  to  assure  protection  of  environmen- 
tal values  and  certifying  the  construction, 
operation  or  maintenance  of  bulk  power  sup- 
ply facilities,  all  to  the  end  of  assuring  for 
the  Nation  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply 
of  electric  power  through  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  xise  of  the  Nation's  air,  land 
and  water  resources  for  all  beneficial  pur- 
poses, public  and  private;   • 

(e)  that  a  mechanism  be  established  to 
provide  Federal  guidelines  for  the  function- 
ing of  these  certification  procedures  by  State, 
regional,  or  Federal   certifying  agencies; 

(f)  that  long-range  planning  be  carried 
out  through  the  electric  reliability  councils 
voluntarily  established  on  regional  and  na- 
tional bases  and  open  to  all  systems  compris- 
ing the  various  component  parts  of  the 
electric  utility  Industry,  investor  owned,  pub- 
licly owned  and  cooperatively  owned,  and  by 
participation  of  these  councils  In  the  work 
of  the  Federal  IVawer  Commission  under  Sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  16 
U.S.C.  824a(a);  and 

(g)  that  a  program  be  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  or  methods  of  lo- 
cating or  grouping  bulk  power  supply  facil- 
ities within  particular  geographic  areas,  at 
surface  or  subsurface  levels,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  location  of  physical  facilities 
used  m  other  types  of  energy,  transportation 
or  communications  services  which  may  be 
available  to  the  general  public  through  pub- 
lic or  private  suppliers. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "electric  entity"  means  any  individual 
or  corporation  which  owns  or  operates  bulk 
power  supply  facilities,  or  plans  to  own  or 
operate  such  faculties,  however  organized  or 
owned,  whether  investor  owned,  publicly 
owned  or  cooperatively  owned,  including  a 
"State"  or  a  "municipality"  as  defined  In 
section  3(6)  and  3(7)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  16  U.S.C.  796,  but  not  the  United  States 
or  an  agency,  authority  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  of  any  corporation  which  directly  or 
Indirectly  Is  wholly  owned  by  the  United 
States,  Its  agencies,  authorities  or  Instru- 
mentalities; 

(b)  "Federsd  electric  entity"  means  the 
United  States,  an  agency,  authority  or  in- 
strumentality thereof,  or  any  corporation 
which  directly  or  IndlrecUy  is  wholly  owned 
by  the  United  States,  its  agencies,  author- 
ities or  instrumentalities,  which  owns  or  op- 
erates bulk  power  supply  facilities  or  plans 
to  own  or  operate  such  facilities; 

(c)  "bulk  power  supply  facilities"  means 
electric  generating  equipment  and  associated 
facilities  designed  for.  or  capable  of.  opera- 
tion at  a  capacity  of  300.000  kilowatts  or 
more,  or  any  sizeable  additions  thereto  as 
defined  by  the  appropriate  certifying  body, 
or  electric  transmission  lines  and  associated 
facilities  designed  for.  or  capable  of,  opera- 
tion at  a  nominal  voltage  of  230  kilovolts  or 
more,  between  phase  conductors  for  alter- 
nating current  or  between  poles  for  direct 
current,  or  any  sizeable  additions  thereto  as 
defined  by  the  appropriate  certifying  body, 
except  that  any  facilities  subject  to  licensing 
pursuant  to  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
16  U.S.C.  792-823,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Sections  6  and  8(C)  of  this  Act; 

(d)  "Federal  certifying  agency"  means 
such  Federal  agency,  agencies  or  department 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  President: 

(e)  "State    or    regional    certifying    body" 
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means  the  State  or  regional  agency,  author- 
ity or  other  entity  authorized  and  empowered 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  provided  for 
m  this  Act  within  the  State  or  St&tes  af- 
fected. 

(f )  "Regional"  means  the  Governments  of 
two  or  more  States; 

(g)  "Commencement  of  construction" 
means  any  clearing  of  the  land,  excavation, 
or  other  substantial  action  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  natural  environment  of  the 
site  or  route  but  does  not  Include  changes 
desirable  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  liuid 
for  public  recreational  uses,  necessary  bor- 
ings to  determine  foundaitlon  conditions  or 
other  pre-constructlon  monitoring  to  estab- 
lish background  Information  related  to  the 
suitability  of  the  site  or  to  the  protection  of 
environmental  values. 

Sbc.  4  (a).  Each  electric  entity  and  Fed- 
eral electric  entity  shall  prepare  annually  its 
long-range  plans  for  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
cilities pursuant  to  guidelines  established  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  within  90 
days  after  enactment  hereof,  upon  the  advice 
of  Interested  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
These  plans  may  be  part  of  a  single  regional 
plan  and  shall 

(1)  describe  the  general  location,  size  and 
type  of  all  bulk  power  supply  facilities  to  be 
owned  or  operated  by  such  entity  and  whose 
construction  is  projected  to  commence  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  10  years  or  during  such 
longer  period,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
15  years,  as  the  Federal  certifying  agency 
may  determine  to  be  necessary,  together  with 
an  identification  of  all  existing  facilities  to 
be  removed  from  utility  service  diirlng  such 
period  or  upon  completion  of  construction 
of  such  bulk  power  supply  facilities: 

(2)  Identify  the  location  of  tentative  sites 
for  the  construction  of  future  powerplants 
as  defined  In  section  3(c),  Including  an  In- 
ventory of  sites  for  all  plants  on  which  con- 
struction Is  to  be  commenced  In  the  suc- 
ceeding five  years,  and  the  general  location  of 
the  routes  of  transmission  lines  as  defined 
in  section  3(c),  and  indicated  the  relation- 
ship of  the  planned  sites,  routes,  and  facili- 
ties thereon  to  environmental  values  and  de- 
scribe how  potential  adverse  effects  on  such 
values  will  be  avoided  or  minimized. 

(3)  reflect  and  describe  such  entity's  efforts 
to  coordinate  the  bulk  power  supply  facility 
plans  Identified  therein  with  those  of  the 
other  entitles  so  as  to  provide  a  coordinated 
regional  plan  for  meeting  the  electric  power 
needs  of  the  region; 

(4)  reflect  and  describe  such  entity's  efforts 
to  involve  envlroimiental  protection  and 
land-use  planning  agencies  In  their  planning 
process  so  as  to  Identify  and  minimize  en- 
vironmental problems  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible stage  in  the  planning  process;  and 

(5)  supply  such  additional  Information  as 
the  Federal  certifying  agency  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  Interested  State  and  Federal  agencies 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  electric  entity  and  the  Federal 
electric  entity,  shall  give  Initial  public  notice 
of  its  plans  referred  to  In  subsection  (a), 
by  filing  annually  a  copy  of  such  plans  to- 
gether with  Its  projections  of  demand  for 
electricity  that  the  facilities  would  meet  with 
the  appropriate  Federal,  regional,  or  State 
certifying  agency,  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  with  such  other  tiflected 
Federal,  State,  regional  and  local  govern- 
mental authorities,  and  citizens'  environ- 
mental protection  and  resource  planning 
groups  requesting  such  plans. 

Sec.  5(a).  The  several  States,  within  24 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  here- 
of, may  designate  or  establish  a  decision- 
making body  at  the  State  or  regional  level, 
which  may  be  an  existing  or  newly  created 
body,  for  the  certification  of  sites  and  related 
bulk  power  supply  facilities  of  any  electric 
enuty.  These  State  or  regional  cerUfylng 
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bodies  shall  be  designated  or  established  and 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  In  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  to  be  prepared  and  published,  pur- 
suant to  section  9  thereof,  which  guidelines 
may  be  revised  from  time  to  time.  Each  Stale 
or  regional  certifying  body  shall  provide  for 
participation  in  its  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses by  environmental  protection,  natural 
resource,  and  planning  components  of  the 
State  government  or  governments  Involved, 
and  provide  for  participation  also  by  com- 
ponents of  such  governments  having  respon- 
sibility vrtth  respect  to  provision  of  electric 
power  service.  Such  body  may  also  provide 
for  participation  by  members  of  the  public. 

(b)  The  Governor  of  each  Stat*  which 
designates  or  establishes  such  a  decision- 
making body  and  procedures,  either  as  a 
State  or  regional  entity,  shall  notify  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency  of  that  fact,  and  there- 
upon the  Federal  certifying  agency.  If  It 
finds  such  authorities  and  procedures  to  be 
In  accord  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
Including  the  g;uldellnes  published  pursuant 
to  section  9  hereof,  shall  Issue  a  Certificate 
of  qualification  of  procedure  with  respect  to 
each  such  State,  which  Certificate  shall  be 
revoked  by  the  Federal  certifying  agency  if 
the  State  or  regional  certlf jrlng  body  falls  to 
abide  by  said  requirements  and  guidelines, 
but  unless  revoked,  shall  constitute  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  its  authority  to  exercise  the 
provisions  of  section  6  hereof,  for  such  time 
period  as   the  Certificate  remains  effective. 

(c)  If,  within  twenty-four  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  hereof,  a  decisionmak- 
ing body  and  procedures  are  not  designated 
or  established  for  the  certification  of  sites 
and  related  bulk  power  supply  facilities  with- 
in one  or  more  of  the  several  States,  and  qual- 
ified In  the  manner  as  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b),  or  U  such  Certificate  of  qualification  of 
procedure  is  later  revoked,  the  Federal  certi- 
fying agency  shall  have  exclusive  authority  to 
Issue  a  Certificate  of  site  and  facility  with 
respect  to  any  bulk  power  supply  facility  of 
any  electric  entity  within  any  said  State  or 
States  applying  Federal  standards  only.  With 
respect  to  each  such  State  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  certifying  agency  shall  continue 
until  such  State  or  States  have  qualified 
piirsuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof.  Any  pro- 
ceedings for  the  certification  of  sites  and 
bulk  power  facilities  which  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Federal  certifying  agency  on  the 
date  of  Issuance  of  any  Certificate  of  quali- 
fication of  procedure  by  the  Federal  certify- 
ing agency  shall  continue  to  be  proceedings 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  cer- 
tifying agency  and  shall  require  a  Federal 
certificate  before  construction  shall  com- 
mence, except  that  the  Federal  certifying 
agency  may  in  its  discretion  transfer  such 
proceeding  to  the  appropriate  State  or  re- 
gional certifying  body. 

(d)  The  Federal  certifying  agency,  prior  to 
denying  or  revoking  a  Certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation of  procedure  In  respect  to  matters 
arising  under  subsection  (b),  shall  consult 
with  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State 
or  States  Involved,  informing  each  of  the 
particular  respyects  In  which  the  State  or  re- 
gional certifying  body's  authorities  or  pro- 
cedures fall  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  including  the  guidelines  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  section  9  hereof,  and 
shall  afford  each  State  affected  a  reasonable 
time  to  respond  and  to  make  appropriate 
changes. 

(e)  Any  State  dissatisfied  with  the  action 
of  the  Federal  certifying  agency  denying  or 
revoking  a  Certificate  of  qualification  of  pro- 
cedure as  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located, 
with  service  of  the  summons  and  notice  of 
appeal  at  any  place  within  the  United  States, 
and  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  agency,  to  set  it  aside 
In   whole  or   in   part,   and   for   good   c&use 


Shown,  to  remand  the  case  to  the  agency  for 
further  deliberation;  Provided,  That  any 
findings  of  fact  of  the  Fedieral  certifying 
agency  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  And  provided  further. 
That  any  judgment  of  the  court  siiall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  Section  1254  of  Title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  an  vp- 
peal,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  shall 
forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  notice  to 
the  Federal  certifying  agency,  which  agency 
thereupon  shall  file  with  the  court  the  rec- 
ord upon  which  the  appealed  action  was  en- 
tered, as  provided  In  Section  2112  of  Title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  by  the 
agency  of  the  record,  the  jurlsdlctlcm  of  the 
court  shall  be  exclusive. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Effective  24  months  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  hereof,  no  electric  en- 
tity shall  commence  to  construct  or  begin 
operation  of  bulk  ix>wer  supply  facilities 
within  a  State  or  States,  unless  It  has  Qlb- 
tained  from  each  such  State  or  States  a  Cer- 
tificate of  site  and  fa<dllty  with  respect  to 
those  facilities,  issued  by  each  qualified 
State  or  regional  certifying  body  and  no  Fed- 
eral electric  entity  shall  commence  to  con- 
struct or  begin  operation  of  bulk  power  sup- 
ply facilities  vmless  it  has  obtained  from  the 
Federal  certifying  agency  a  Certificate  of  site 
and  facility  with  respect  to  those  facilities. 
If  after  24  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof,  there  is  no  qualified  State  or 
regional  certifying  body  In  one  or  more  of 
the  several  States,  no  electric  entity  shall 
commence  to  construct  or  begin  operation  of 
bulk  power  supply  facilities  within  said 
State  or  States  unless  there  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Federal  certifying  agency 
such  a  Certificate  of  site  and  facility  vrtth 
respect  to  such  bulk  power  supply  facilities 
to  be  constructed  or  operated  within  said 
State  or  States  by  any  such  electric  entity. 
Such  facilities  shall  be  constructed,  operated, 
and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Certificate.  Applica- 
tions for  Certificates  for  bulk  power  facilities 
already  under  construction  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  prompt- 
ly with  the  appropriate  certifying  body,  and 
Certificates  shall  be  granted  for  any  applica- 
tion showing  a  slzeel>le  Investment  applica- 
ble only  to  the  site  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  uppllcatlon  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  as  defined  by  the  appropriate  cer- 
tifying body,  solely  on  a  showing  that  all  per- 
mits or  licenses  required  when  construction 
In  fact  commenced  had  been  obtained.  Oper- 
ation of  any  bulk  power  facilities  whose  con- 
struction had  commenced  on  or  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  may  com- 
mence prior  to  certification  If  a  timely  deci- 
sion has  not  been  made,  subject  to  any  ree- 
sonable  actions  or  conditions  that  may  be 
later  required  by  the  appropriate  certifying 
body.  No  Certificate  Is  required  for  bulk 
power  facilities  already  In  operation  on  said 
effective  date,  but  such  Certificates  are  re- 
quired for  sizeable  additions  thereto  as  de- 
fined by  the  appropriate  certifying  body. 

(b)  All  applications  by  any  electric  entity 
for  a  Certificate  of  site  and  facility  from  a 
State  or  regional  certifying  body  or  Federal 
certifying  agency  or  by  a  Federal  electric 
entity  from  a  Federal  certifying  agency  shall 
be  filed  with  the  certifying  body  or  agency 
not  less  than  two  years  prior  to  the  planned 
date  of  commencement  of  construction  of 
the  affected  bulk  power  supply  facilities  and 
such  plans  may  be  subject  to  reasonable 
modification  during  the  period  of  review.  As 
a  prerequisite  to  such  filing,  the  electric 
entity  or  Federal  electric  entity  shall  have 
complied  vrtth  the  provisions  of  Section  4 
hereof;  and  with  respect  to  power  plants  and 
transmission  line  routes,  except  for  good 
cause  shown,  shall  have  complied  with  the 
requirement  that  the  site  selected  is  from 
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among  those  attes  In  the  electric  entityV  or 
Federal  electric  entity's  5-year  Inventor?  of 
sites  approved  by  the  relevant  State,  regioi  lal, 
or  Federal  certifying  body  pursuant  to  gec- 
tlon  8(c)  hereof  and  that  It  will  utilize  the 
general  transmission  line  routes  identified  in 
the  electric  entity's  or  Federal  electric  0n- 
tlty's  long-range  plana.  1 

(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  iny 
State  or  regional  certifying  body  or  Fediral 
certifying  agency  shall  complete  action  Ion 
each  application  filed  pursuant  to  the  fcu- 
thojity  of  this  Act  within  the  two-year  pe- 
riod prior  to  construction  as  provided  unUer 
the  procedures  of  subsection  (b) .  The  gvU^le- 
llnes  published  pursuant  to  Section  9  here- 
of shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  ifa- 
cllltate  the  accomplishment  of  these  objec- 
tives. For  a  period  of  48  months  from  ihe 
date  of  enactment  hereof,  any  of  the  i^o- 
visioiis  of  Section  8  may  be  waived  by  the 
certifying  body  or  agency  in  respect  to  qied 
applications  of  electric  entitles  and  Federal 
entitles  for  good  cause  shown.  Compllahce 
vrtth  the  procedxires  of  Section  4  hereof  in 
respect  to  planning  and  filing  requirem^its 
shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence'  of 
timely  disclosure  of  construction  plans  |  in 
support  of  petitions  for  expeditious  procefed- 
Ings  Involving  the  bulk  pwwer  supply  fa<jill- 
tles  in  all  covirts  and  administrative  agen^es 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  Section  5  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Section  notwithstanding, 
any  rtectric  entity  may  petition  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  for  a  Certificate  of  site  ind 
facility  based  upon  the  entity's  showing  to 
that  agency  of  a  failure  of  a  State  or  reglpn- 
al  certifying  body  or  bodies  to  act  upoh  a 
timely  or  conclusive  basis  with  respect  to  any 
application  of  such  electric  entity  for  a  3|ate 
or  regional  certification;  and  that  as  a  reAult 
thereof  the  public  Interest  In  an  adeqiiate 
and  reliable  regional  bulk  p>ower  supply  Im- 
peratively and  unavoidably  requires  a  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  certification.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  shall  presciibe 
by  regulation  the  facts  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  such  showing,  giving  flue 
consideration  to  the  effect  upon  adequacy 
and  reiiablllty  of  electric  supply  of  the  Ipck 
of  timely,  or  of  inconclusive,  action  by  (the 
State  or  States  concerned.  Such  appllcatibns 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  if  It  makes  a  finding,  upon  -the 
advice  of  the  Interested  Federal  agenoies, 
that  adequate  and  reliable  regional  Hulk 
power  supply  will  be  materially  lmpehire<|  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  a  State  or  States  eer- 
tlXylng  agency  shall,  effective  upon  the  Hs'te 
of  such  finding,  have  Jurisdiction  to  aci  in 
these  circumstances,  r«novlng  from  ithe 
State  or  states  concerned  any  basis  uboa 
which  to  proceed  further  In  respect  of  State 
or  regional  certification  of  the  affected  qulk 
power  supply  facilities.  The  Federal  certify- 
ing agency  shall  accord  priority  to  all  peti- 
tions for  Certificates  of  site  and  facility  ftled 
\inder  this  subsection  and  shall  resolve  tkem 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
7  but  applying  Federal  standards  only; 

Sxc.  7  (a).  The  State,  regional  and  fed- 
eral c«i;lfying  bodies  are  hereby  empowered 
and  authorized,  pursuant  to  Section  8  here- 
of, to  issue  Certificates  of  site  and  facility 
for  bulk  power  supply  facilities,  if  auch 
bodies  find,  after  having  considered  avail- 
able alternatives,  that  the  tise  of  the  site 
or  route  will  not  unduly  Impair  Important 
environmental  values  and  will  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  meet  electric  power  n^eds, 
or  otherwise  to  deny  such  Certificates  if  the 
applicant  officials  to  conform  with  thei  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  The  judgment  of 
the  Federal,  State  or  regional  certifying 
body  shall  be  conclusive  on  all  quesl^lons 
of  siting,  l&nd-use.  State  air  and  water  qpial- 
Ity  standards,  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, aesthetics,  and  any  other  State  or  local 
requirements  but  the  Certificates  shall   be 


granted  only  after  the  aK>roprlate  certify- 
ing body  has  ascertained  that  all  applicable 
Federal  standards,  permits,  or  licenses  have 
been  satisfied  or  obtained.  The  Certificates 
shall  show  acceptance  thereof  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  agreement  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  including  a  show- 
ing of  the  applicant's  action  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  Section  202(a)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  18  USC  824a  (a),  regarding 
reliability  and  adequacy  of  electric  service. 

(b)  In  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  Certificates  of  site  and  facility,  the  cer- 
tifying agency  shall  assure  full  public  re- 
view and  adequate  consideration  of  all  en- 
vironmental values.  Including  the  Impact  on 
adjacent  States,  and  other  relevant  factors 
bearing  on  whether  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  would  be  best  served  by  the  issuance  of 
the  Certificate.  In  the  issuance  of  such  Cer- 
tificates the  certifying  agency  may  Impose 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Such  Certificates,  when  Is- 
sued, shall  be  final  and  subject  only  to  Ju- 
dicial review. 

Sec.  8.  Each  State,  regional  and  Federal 
certifying  agency  Is  hereby  empowered,  au- 
thorized, and  directed — 

(a)  To  review  and  comment  on  the  long- 
range  pltms  prepared  and  filed  pursuant  to 
Section  4  hereof  suid  make  the  Information 
contained  therein  readily  available  to  the 
general  public  and  interested  governmental 
agencies. 

(b)  To  compile  and  publish  each  year  a 
description  of  the  proposed  power  plant  sites 
and  general  locations  of  transmission  line 
routes  within  Its  respective  Jurisdiction  as 
Identified  In  the  long-range  plans  of  the 
electric  entitles  and  Federal  electric  en- 
tities pursuant  to  Section  4(a)(2),  iden- 
tifying the  location  of  such  sites  and  the  ap- 
proximate year  when  construction  Is  ex- 
pected to  commence,  and  to  make  such  In- 
formation readily  available  to  the  general 
public,  to  each  newspaper  of  dally  or  weekly 
circulation  within  the  area  affected  by  the 
proposed  site,  and  to  other  interested  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies. 

(c)  To  conduct  mandatory  public  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  any  proposed  power  plant 
sites  Identified  five  years  in  advance  of  con- 
struction and  to  decide  whether  or  not  any 
such  sites  should  be  approved  for  Inclvislon 
in  the  electric  entity's  five-year  Inventory  of 
sites.  The  basis  for  such  decision  shall  be 
whether  or  not  construction  of  any  plant  at 
the  proposed  site  would  undtily  impair  Im- 
portant environmental  valties.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  any  such  hearings  on  the  site 
Itself  will  be  held  promptly  after  the  site 
Is  identified. 

(d)  Upon  the  receipt  of  an  application  for 
a  Certificate  of  site  and  facility  pursuant  to 
Section  6  hereof,  to  publish  a  notice  In  each 
newspaper  of  dally  or  weekly  circulation 
serving  the  affected  area  which  describes  the 
location  of  the  facilities  (power  plant  and 
transmission  lines)  and  other  pertinent  de- 
tails concerning  the  facilities,  and  which  pro- 
vides the  date  of  the  public  hearing  thereon 
which  shall  be  held  prtor  to  the  issuance  of 
the  Certificate  of  site  and  facility  applied 
for. 

(e)  To  require  such  Information  from  elec- 
tric entitles  and  Federal  electric  entitles  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  accompany  applica- 
tions for  Certificates  of  site  and  facility  and 
to  assist  In  the  conduct  of  hearings  and  any 
Investigations  or  studies  it  may  undertake. 

(f)  To  conduct  any  studies  or  Investiga- 
tions which  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  To  issue  such  rules  and  regtUatlons, 
after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
ment, as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  President  upon  the  advice  of 
Interested  Federal  agencies,  and  after  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  shall 
publish  the  guidelines  for  Federal,  regional 


and  State  certifying  bodies,  which  guidelines 
may  be  revised  periodically  as  needed  and 
shall  Include — 

(a)  criteria  for  evaluating  effects  of  pro- 
posed sites  and  facilities  on  environmental 
values; 

(b)  criteria  for  use  in  evaluating  the  rela- 
tive environmental  Impacts  of  alternative 
sites; 

(c)  criteria  for  evaluating  the  projected 
needs  for  electric  power: 

(d)  procedures  to  ensure  full  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  certification  procedures 
through  public  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearings,  consultation  with  appro- 
priate citizens'  groups,  rights  of  Interven- 
tlon  and  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  certify- 
ing body  and  other  safeguards; 

(e)  procedures  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mation of  regional  certifying  bodies; 

(f )  procedures  to  assure  proper  considera- 
tion of  multi-State  Impacts  in  certification 
proceedings; 

(g)  requirements  with  respect  to  staffing 
and  technical  and  professional  competence 
of  State  and  regional  certifying  bodies. 

Sec.  10.  An  electric  entity  holding  a  Cer- 
tificate of  site  and  facility  as  referred  to  in 
Section  8,  and  which  cannot  acquire  by  con- 
tract, or  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  individ- 
ual, corporation,  or  other  owner  (other  than 
the  United  States  Government) ,  of  property 
as  to  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  neces- 
sary rights-of-way  or  other  property  to  con- 
struct, operate  and  maintain  the  certified 
bulk  power  supply  facilities,  may  acquire 
the  same  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  such 
property  may  be  located,  or  in  the  State 
courts.  In  any  proceeding  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  peti- 
tioner may  file  with  the  petition  or  at  any 
time  before  judgment  a  declaration  of  taking 
In  the  manner  and  with  the  consequences 
provided  by  Sections  258a,  258b  and  258d 
of  title  40,  United  States  Code,  and  the  peti- 
tioner shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions 
of  said  Section  which  are  applicable  to  the 
United  States  when  It  files  a  declaration  ol 
taking  hereunder. 

Sec.  II  (a) .  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negoti- 
ate and  enter  Into  agreements  or  compacts 
not  In  conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of 
the  United  States  for  cooperative  effort  and 
mutual  assistance  In  certificating  sites  and 
related  bulk  power  supply  facilities  of  elec- 
tric entitles,  for  the  enforcement  of  their  re- 
spective laws  thereon,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  authorities  or  agnecles,  Joint 
or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 
implementing  such  agreements  or  compacts. 
The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  sec- 
tion Is  expressly  reserved. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  encour- 
age cooperation  among  the  various  State 
and  regional  certifying  agencies  In  the  plan- 
ning of  bulk  power  facilities  and  in  their 
review  of  applications  for  Certificates  of  sate 
and  facility  including  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  procedures  and  Joint  actions  by 
the  several  States,  and  also  to  encourage  com- 
pacts between  the  States  to  coordinate  and 
resolve  environmental  considerations  which 
affect  bulk  power  supply  facilities. 

Sec.  12.  Each  State  or  regional  certifying 
body  qualified  pursuant  to  a  Certificate  of 
qualification  of  procedure  and  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  are  hereby  authorized  to 
assess  and  collect  fees.  Including  filing  fees, 
in  Jxist  and  equitable  manner  from  every 
electric  entity  and  Federal  electric  entity  op- 
erating within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  legal 
authorities  and  procedures  of  said  body,  such 
assessment  and  collection  to  be  in  an  amount 
not  m  excess  of  the  cost  of  administration  of 
the  qualified  body's  certification  program,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  all  necessary  studies  and 
the  cost  of  personnel. 
Sec.  13.  The  Federal  certifying  agency,  In 
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cooperation  with  other  Interested  Federal 
jgencles  and  the  electric  power  industry,  Is 
authorized  to  develop  a  coordinated  program 
of  studies  of  new  and  evolving  siting  concepts 
relative  to  bulk  power  supply  facilities  in 
consultation  with  mterested  State,  regional 
tnd  local  governmental  authorities  and  the 
electric  entitles.  The  Federal  agencies  shall 
make  public  the  resiUts  of  their  studies. 

Bec.  14.  All  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government  are  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  State,  regional,  and  Fed- 
eral certifying  bodies  so  as  to  foster  and  fully 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Those  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  authorized  to 
Sake  available  to  the  various  certifying 
bodies,  staff  experts,  information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  upon  request  or  as  provided 
for  m  the  guidelines  published  pursuant  to 
Section  9  hereof.  Upon  the  request  of  one 
or  more  States  for  a  study  of  the  environ- 
menul  considerations  affecting  bulk  power 
supply  In  its  or  their  region,  or  the  regional 
Impact  of  any  specific  proposed  bulk  power 
supply  facility,  appropriately  directed  to  a 
Federal  department  or  agency,  said  depart- 
ment or  agency  are  authorized  to  undertake 
such  study  In  cooperation  with  other  in- 
terested Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  and 
make  its  findings  available  to  all  concerned. 

Sxc,  15.  The  orders  or  decisions  of  the 
Federal  certifying  agency  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  review  ptirsuant  to 
the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  701-706.  The  orders 
uui  decisions  of  the  State  or  regional  certi- 
fying agencies  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  review  pursuant  to  applicable 
State  law. 

Sic.  16(a) .  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
In  no  way  alter  or  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  CoimcU  on  Environmental  Quality  or  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  83  Stat.  852,  except  that 
the  detailed  statements  required  by  Section 
102(2)  (c)  thereof,  where  the  certifying 
agency  has  followed  a  substantially  compa- 
rable procediire,  shall  not  be  required  for 
any  Federal  actions  with  respect  to  bulk 
power  supply  facilities  which  require  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Bite  and  facility  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act; 

(b)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  relieve  any  present  or  future  re- 
quirement arising  from  any  Federal  law, 
which  may  be  applicable  to  any  natural  per- 
son, artificial  person,  or  interest  of  govern- 
ment. Federal  or  State,  or  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  or  the  Federal  Power  Comml.sslon 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  17(a) .  Whoever: 

(1)  without  first  obtaining  a  Certificate  of 
site  and  facility,  commences  to  construct  a 
bulk  power  supply  facility  after  24  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  having  first  obtained  a  Certificate  of 
site  and  facility,  constructs,  operates  or  main- 
tains a  bulk  power  supply  facility  other  than 
Id  compliance  with  the  Certificate;  or 

(3)  causes  any  of  the  aforementioned  acts 
to  occur;  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation  or 
for  each  day  of  a  continuing  violation.  The 
penalty  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant Is  located  or  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  vio- 
lates subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  tl.OOO  for  each  violation  or  for  each  day 
of  a  continuing  violation,  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  penalty  provided  in 
subsections  (a)  or  (b),  whenever  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  determines  that  a  person  Is 
violating  or  Is  about  to  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  agency  shall 


refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  who 
may  bring  a  civil  action  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Umted  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
Is  located  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enjoin  the  violation  and  to  enforce  the  Act  or 
an  order  or  certificate  Issued  hereunder,  and 
upon  a  proper  sliowing  a  permanent  or  pre- 
liminary Injunction  or  temporary  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

ExEctrnvB  Oincs  or  the 
President,  OmcE  of  Science, 

AND  TECHNOLOOT, 

Washington,  D.C..  Feb.  10, 1971. 
Hon.  Srao  T.  Aonew, 
Pre»ident  o/  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit herewith  legislation  proposed  by  the 
President  on  February  8  in  his  environmental 
message  to  facilitate  the  siting  of  electric 
power  plants  and  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  and  to  assure  that  environmental  pro- 
tection Is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  plan- 
ning, construction  and  operation  of  these 
facilities. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  nation 
with  a  coordinated  system  of  state,  regional 
and  federal  certifying  agencies  to  assure  that 
all  substantive  environmental  protection  re- 
quirements are  met  before  power  plants  and 
transmission  lines  can  be  built.  It  would  also 
assure  that  if  thest  environmental  concerns 
are  satisfied  construction  could  proceed  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  meet  the  nation's  growing 
needs  for  electric  power. 

The  legislation  will  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  interagency  task  force 
sponsored  by  the  Energy  Policy  Staff  in  my 
Office  which  studied  this  problem  for  over 
a  year  in  cooperation  with  concerned  federal, 
state  SLnd  local  officials,  industry  and  con- 
servation groups.  Our  report  entitled  "Elec- 
tric Power  and  Environment"  was  released 
to  the  public  last  October. 

The  legislation  includes  the  following  pro- 
visions to  resolve  environmental  problems  in 
meeting  growing  power  demands: 

•Requires  the  nation's  electric  utilities  to 
engage  in  long-range  planning  emd  to  prepare 
and  publish  general  plans  for  their  system 
expansions  at  least  ten  years  in  advance  of 
construction. 

•Provides  that  each  state  or  region  may 
establish  a  decision-making  body  that  will 
review  alternatives  In  order  to  asstire  that 
optimum  sites  for  power  plants  and  large 
transmission  lines  are  selected,  and  will  as- 
sure, prior  to  construction,  that  adequate 
environmental  protection  features  will  be 
employed. 

Provides  that  if  a  state  or  region  falls  to 
establish  such  a  decisionmaking  body  In 
accordance  with  federal  guidelines,  then  the 
federal  government  would  exercise  the  re- 
view and  approval  responsibility  until  such 
time  as  a  decision-making  body  is  estab- 
lished on  a  state  or  regional  level. 

Reqtilres  that  proposed  power  plant  sites 
and  general  locations  of  transmission  line 
routes  be  disclosed  at  least  five  years  prior 
to  construction  and  that  public  hearings  on 
the  plant  sites  be  held  at  that  time.  Detailed 
applications  for  construction  of  power  plants 
and  transmission  lines  must  be  filed  at  least 
two  years  in  advance  and  a  public  hearing 
held  m  which  all  Interested  persons  can  par- 
ticipate. 

Provides  that  the  decision  of  the  state  or 
regional  power  plant  siting  body  shall  be 
conclusive  on  all  matters  of  state  or  local 
law  and  thus  consolidates  the  various  ap- 
provals now  required  at  the  state  and  local 
level. 

Applies  the  foregoing  requirements  to  all 
bulk  power  facilities  regardless  of  owner- 
ship except  that  small  plants  and  lower 
voltage  transmission  lines  would  be  exempt. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  open 
planning  process  required  by  the  legislation 


will  go  far  toward  resolving  many  of  the  con- 
flicts over  the  selection  of  power  plant  sites 
and  transmission  lines  routes.  But  the  best  of 
planning  u)Ay  leave  some  Important  issues 
unresolved.  The  bill,  therefore,  establishes  a 
mechanism  whereby  major  electric  power 
plants  and  transmission  lines  proposed  by  any 
utility — whether  owned  by  private,  coopera- 
tive, municipal  or  federal  power  entitles — • 
must  be  subjected  to  public  hearing  and  cer- 
tified by  the  siting  authority  before  construc- 
tion begins. 

In  keeping  with  the  approach  taken  in  the 
Air  and  Water  Quality  Acts,  the  actual  certi- 
fication should  generally  take  place  at  the 
state  or  regional  level.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  federal  guidelines  for 
these  state  and  regional  agencies  and  for  a 
federal  certifying  agency  to  oversee  their 
implementation.  The  President  Intends  to 
designate  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources as  the  federal  certifying  agency  after 
it  Is  established.  The  federal  certifying  agency 
would  issue  certificates  In  cases  where  state 
or  regional  certifying  agencies  have  not  been 
established  or  where  they  fall  to  act.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  review  and  certify  all  federally- 
owned  facilities. 

The  state  and  regional  certifying  bodies 
will  provide  for  participation  by  the  respec- 
tive environmental  protection  agencies  and 
others  concerned  with  siting  as  well  as  agen- 
cies concerned  with  adequacy  of  power  sup- 
ply. The  certifying  bodies  wovUd  play  a 
continuing  role  in  the  planning  process  by 
commenting  on  the  long-range  utility  plans 
and  reviewing  proposed  sites  after  holding 
early  hearings  five  years  before  construction 
timetables.  Two  years  before  scheduled  con- 
struction, the  certifying  bodies  would  receive 
the  detailed  plans  for  any  proposed  power 
faculty.  After  holding  public  hearings,  the 
state  or  regional  certifying  body  would  de- 
cide whether  the  site  should  be  approved. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  public  with 
an  early  voice  in  the  planning  process  and 
p>artlclpation  in  the  ultimate  selection  of 
sites  and  routes,  but  It  would  also  enable 
facilities  to  be  biiUt  at  approved  locations 
and  with  proper  safeguards. 

After  obtaining  such  a  certificate  and 
any  necessary  federal  licenses  or  permits,  the 
utilities  would  be  authorized  to  begin  con- 
struction using  the  federal  powers  of  emi- 
nent domain  provided  for  in  this  bill  \t 
necessary  to  obtain  the  land. 

To  help  resolve  siting  problems  in  the 
longer  term,  the  bill  authorizes  studies  of 
new  and  evolving  siting  concepts  such  as 
offshore  islands  and  energy  centers. 

The  power  shortages  experienced  in  the 
past  year  remind  us  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
energy.  But  no  one  doubts  that  power  plants 
and  transmission  lines  present  major  envi- 
ronmental problems.  The  institutional  ar- 
rangements proposed  In  this  bill  will  enable 
us  to  minimize  delays  in  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  deg- 
radation of  the  environment.  The  Admin- 
istration, therefore,  urges  speedy  enactment 
of  the  legislation   herein  transmitted. 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  E.  DAvm,  Jr., 

Director. 


ExECtmvE  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Science  and  Technoloot, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  6, 1971. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macncson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Section  102C  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1970,  I 
am  transmitting  the  attached  statement 
ooncemlng  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
Power  Plant  Siting  Act  of  1971. 1  transmitted 
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a  draft  of  tills  legislation  to  the  Preside  it  of 
the  Senate  on  February  10,  1971.  and  1^  was 
referred  to  your  oommlttee.  i 

We  would  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with 
any  additional  material  you  may  require  In 
this  regard. 

Sincerely, 

Edwakd  E.  Datis,  Jr., 

Direci  or. 

ENynoNMENTAi.  Impact  Stat«m«kt, 
PowEK  Plant  SrriNO  Act  or  1971 

1.    NATTnt*  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACT 

The  proposed  Power  Plant  Siting  Afet  of 
1971  seeks  to  establish  the  instltut.onal 
framework  within  which  can  be  resolve^  the 
environmental  questions  that  arise  In  icon- 
nectlon  with  the  locatKm  and  construction 
of  bulk  electric  power  facilities.  To  this]  end. 
the  Act  would  authorize  SUte,  reglonall  and 
Federal  agencies  to  determine  how  b«t  to 
locate  those  facilities  necessary  for  renable 
electric  power  with  the  least  possible  adverse 
environmental  effects.  The  agencies  i^ould 
provide  forums  for  the  timely  consideration 
and  resolution  of  all  environmental  Ques- 
tions In  cooperation  with  existing  statq  and 
Federal  agencies  with  environmental  reapon- 
slblUtles.  J 

The  Act  Is  an  outgrowth  of  an  Interagency 
task  force  under  the  directlcm  of  the  pfflce 
of  Science  and  Technology,  which  recently 
completed  Its  work  with  the  publlcatliin  of 
the  report  entitled  "Electric  Power  an^  the 
Environment"  (available  through  thejU.S. 
Government  Printing  Office) .  This  legislation 
was  prepared  to  implement  the  recomlnen- 
datlon  In  that  report.  All  Interested  Federal 
agencies — OST.  the  Council  on  Envlronlnen- 
tal  Quality.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Atomic  Eaergy 
Commission,  Federal  Power  Commissi onj.  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  an0  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority — participated  in 
the  deliberations  and  concurred  in  the  re- 
port. In  the  preparation  of  the  final  rfl|port, 
meetings  were  held  with  representatives  from 
the  electric  power  Industry.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  various  citizens'  environ- 
mental groups  to  obtain  their  views.  All  these 
representatives  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  a  draft  of  the  report  .|  and 
many  of  their  suggestions  are  reflectad  in 
the  final  report. 

Key  provisions  of  the  proposed  Act  ^ould 
require  open  long-range  planning  by  all  elec- 
tric utilities,  with  rolling  ten-year  projec- 
tloiis  of  power  needs  and  additional  required 
facilities  for  Its  generation  and  transml«lon. 
Annual  reports  Incorporating  this  and  related 
information  would  be  readily  available  t^  the 
pubic.  Advance  review  of  tentative  site 
power  plants  would  be  held  at  a  point 
years  prior  to  possible  commencement  of  [ 
structlon  on  the  site;  the  reviewing 
would  be  empowered  to  pass  Judgment  on 
such  tentative  sites  on  environmental 
grounds.  And  approved  sites  would  be  ttsted 
on  the  utility's  Inventory  of  possible  tltes. 
Finally,  a  pre-construction  review  woultl  re- 
quire each  utility  to  apply  for  certlflcitlon 
of  each  bulk  power  plant  or  major  tranimls- 
slon  line  two  years  prior  to  commencejnent 
of  construction.  Certifying  agencies  ^ould 
be  established  at  the  State  or  regional  level 
for  other  than  Federally-owned  utllltlesf  the 
latter  would  be  regulated  under  the  A^t  by 
a  Federal  certlfjrtng  agency  to  be  designated 
by  the  President  The  Act  would  suppleJnent 
and  complement  existing  federal  environ- 
meiital  standards  applicable  to  bulk  dower 
facilities  such  as  the  Air  and  Water  Qiiallty 
Acts  by  providing  a  legal  mechanism  under 
which  pre-constructlon  compliance  with  air 
and  water  quality  standards  are  assured  for 
all  such  facilities  and  are  considered  ea^y  In 
the  planning  process  In  conjunction  |wlth 
site  selection.  All  certifying  agencies  ^oxild 


be  established  and  would  operate  according 
to  g\Udellnes  promulgated  by  the  President. 

2.  BWVIHONMENTAL   IMPACT    OF   PROPOSED    ACT 

The  bulk  generation  and  transmission  of 
electric  power  inherently  has  a  potentially 
adverse  Impact  on  the  environment  sur- 
rounding the  power  plant  sites  and  trans- 
mission line  routes.  Much  of  the  concern 
has  centered  about  discharges  into  the  air 
and  water  as  a  result  of  generation.  Sulfur 
oxide  and  other  emissions  into  the  air  and 
heat  and  effluent  discharge  Into  waters  have 
been  most  often  cited  as  dangers  to  life  and 
the  proper  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  re- 
sources. Also,  there  Is  growing  recognition 
that  the  deterioration  of  the  land  resoxirce, 
particularly  by  transmission  lines.  Is  Increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  Both  electric  power 
generating  facilities  and  transmission  lines 
lise  large  acreages  of  land,  although  to  some 
extent  transmission  rights-of-way  can  be 
vised  simultaneously  for  other  purposes.  The 
fragile  interrelationships  of  natural  air,  land 
and  water  systems  are  becoming  better  un- 
derstood, and  all  three  are  Influenced  di- 
rectly by  the  construction  of  electrical  power 
supply  facilities. 

The  proposed  Act  Is  designed  to  assure  that 
these  potentially  adverse  Impacts  on  the  en- 
vironment are  minimized.  At  the  same  time, 
passage  of  the  Act  would  result  In  a  certifica- 
tion process  that  would  resolve  firmly  and 
expeditiously  any  conflicts  of  environmental 
and  electric  power  reliability  goals.  The  re- 
sult would  be  less  costly  delay  In  the  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  and  Increased  relia- 
bility of  service.  Like  the  protection  of  air, 
land  and  water  resources,  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  electric  power  supply  is  a  significant 
factor  In  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. 

Assurance  that  the  certifying  bodies  will 
carry  out  their  functions  in  an  effective  man- 
ner would  be  provided  by  the  guidelines  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President.  These  would  In- 
clude criteria  related  to  the  composition, 
staffing,  and  necessary  powers  of  certifying 
agencies,  as  well  as  to  the  fvill  range  of  en- 
vironmental considerations  related  to  the 
siting  of  power  plants  and  the  routing  of 
transnsisslon  lines. 

In  summary,  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  enhance  environmental 
quality  in  three  significant  ways.  It  would 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  minimize  the 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  power  plants 
and  transmission  lines.  The  long-range  plan- 
ning provisions  would  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  reliable  electric  power  supply  as 
well.  And  the  certification  procedures  would 
assure  timely  resolution  of  environmental 
Issues  related  to  each  site  and  route,  so  that 
a  decision  to  proceed  or  to  seek  another  alter- 
native could  be  made  in  an  ordered  fashion 
without  presenting  the  "build  or  brown-out" 
set  ol  alternatives. 

3,  ADVERSE    ENVmONMENTAL    EFFECTS   WHICH 

CANNOT   BE   AVOIDED 

Since  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  needed  bulk 
power  facilities  and  they  have  a  potentially 
adverse  effect  on  the  environment,  the  Act 
could  be  alleged  to  cause  some  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects.  The  procedures  In  this 
Act.  however,  are  specifically  intended  to 
minimize  any  potential  adverse  en^ronmen- 
tal  effects  through  public  and  government 
review  of  proposed  plans  while  there  is  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  modify  them,  and  thus 
to  put  an  end  to  the  present  situation  In 
which  pre-constructlon  review  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  environmental  protection  often 
falls  to  occur.  Of  course,  to  the  extent  that 
bulk  power  facilities  are  not  now  being  con- 
structed on  a  timely  basis  because  of  ea- 
vlronmental  objections,  the  delay  in  building 
them  results  In  short-term  protection  from 
environmental  degradation.  However,  with- 


out adequate  means  to  resolve  disputes,  aa 
this  Act  would  provide,  such  delays  will  only 
cause  precipitate  action  In  the  future  la 
order  to  avoid  power  shortages,  and  will  in 
the  end  be  clearly  harmful  to  environmental 
quality.  The  proposed  Act.  through  its  long, 
term  planning  provisions  and  its  require- 
ment of  timely  resolution  of  environmental 
questions,  would  minimize  the  unavoldablt 
environmental  effects  caused  by  needed  bulk 
power  facilities. 

4.    ALTERNATIVES    TO    THE    PROPOSED    ACT 

The  most  obvious  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posed Act  Is  to  do  nothing.  This  would  lead 
to  more  adverse  environmental  consequences 
as  well  as  seriously  jeopardize  the  Nation's 
electric  supply  system.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  local  laws  required  environmental  re- 
views or  Federal  actions  such  as  licensing 
or  financing  were  Involved  (necessitating 
102(2)  (C)  statements)  would  bulk  power 
facilities  receive  environmental  reviews. 
Even  when  such  reviews  take  place  they  are 
often  Incomplete  and  lack  a  mechanism  for 
enforcement  of  their  recommendations  prior 
to  construction  of  the  facility.  The  reviews 
by  all  levels  of  government  and  the  public 
well  in  advance  of  construction  with  the  au- 
thority to  require  actions  to  protect  environ- 
mental values  as  provided  by  the  proposed 
Act  are  designed  specifically  for  electric 
power  facilities  and  are  designed  to  provide 
better  resiilts  than  the  (at  best)  haphazard 
present  arrangement. 

Other  alternatives  primarily  Involve  dif- 
ferent agencies  or  levels  of  government  per- 
forming the  environmental  review  llcensliig. 
The  primary  distinctions  are  adminlstrativ* 
and  legal  rather  than  environmental  and 
choices  made  are  Intended  to  facilitate  the 
most  effective  means  for  conducting  the 
reviews  outlined  In  the  Act. 

As  with  any  legislation  which  seeks  to 
balance  two  potentially  conflicting  goals.  It 
can  be  argued  that  the  proper  equilibrium 
should  be  struck  more  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  proposed  Act  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  reliable  power  system  throughout  the 
Nation;  a  dependable  energy  supply  is  in  it- 
self an  enhancement  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. Yet  it  seeks  to  assure  attainment  of 
that  goal  with  minimum  adverse  Impact  on 
the  environment. 

Alternative  standards  could  have  willingly 
jeopardized  either  environmental  quality  foe 
the  sake  of  electric  power,  or  a  dependable 
electric  power  supply  for  the  sake  of  total 
preservation  of  the  natural  environment.  The 
balance  struck  In  the  proposed  legislation 
seems  the  moet  beneficial  for  all  environ- 
mental goals  as  set  out  in  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

Finally,  an  alternative  approach  would 
have  been  to  establish  a  totally  Federal  cer- 
tification procedure.  Such  an  alternative 
would  be  undesirable  on  a  number  of  points; 
it  would  Interfere  with  an  area  of  traditional 
state  regulation;  It  would  overturn  the  many 
positive  acts  taken  by  several  states  In  recent 
years  to  establish  needed  controls  over  the 
siting  of  power  plants;  and  It  would  tend  to 
remove  many  factual  Issues  from  the  forum 
in  which  they  could  best  be  resolved  by 
Informed  citizens  and  utilities  working  with 
government  at  all  levels. 

5.  RELATION  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT-TERM  TTSIS 
AND  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY  OP  THE  EHVI- 
RONMENT 

The  procedures  of  this  Act,  especially  long- 
range  planning,  are  designed  to  facilitate  an 
explicit,  conscious  balancing  of  long  and 
short-term  uses  of  the  environment.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  present  degree  of  conflict 
and  delay  In  the  construction  of  bulk  power 
facilities  for  purposes  of  environmental  pro- 
tection may  bring  the  short-term  benefit* 
of  inaction.  However,  current  and  potential 
energy  needs  will  require  the  construction  of 
additional   faclllUes,   and   as   the   need  (or 
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power  becomes  more  critical,  proper  consid- 
eration of  environmental  factors  will  become 
rrtatlvely  less  critical,  unless  the  proper  In- 
gtltutlonal  framework  Is  established. 

6.  IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABIX  COMMIT- 
MENTS or  RESOURCES 

Since  the  Act  only  establishes  government- 
al entities,  review  procedures  and  study  pol- 
icies. It  makes  no  commltanents  Involving 
natural  resources.  Relatively  small  unanclal 
commitments  will  be  required  to  Implement 
the  Act.  These  will  be  used  primarily  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  appropriate  offices  and 
staff  for  the  certifying  agencies. 

Siting  Act  of  1971 
SECTION  1. — Short  title. 

POLICY    PREAMBLE 

SEC.  2. — Congressional  findings  and  pub- 
lic policy  reasons  for  this  Bill 

To  further  national  environmental  policy 
get  forth  in  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969 

To  further  national  electric  energy  policy 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act 

To  act  In  the  Interests  of  the  environment. 
Interstate  commerce,  Investors  and  consum- 
ers. 

2(a) — Finding  that  bulk  power  facilities 
needed  for  reliable  power  supply  be  con- 
structed in  a  timely  basis  In  consonance 
with  environmental  and  natural  resource 
values; 

2(b) — Determination  that  In  order  to  meet 
objective  of  2(a)  utilities  shoiild  engage  in 
long-range  planning  and  bodies  should  be 
established  to  certify  bulk  power  facilities 
prior  to  construction: 

2(c) — Finding  that  the  siting  of  bulk 
power  facilities  Is  a  significant  land  use  is- 
sue which  should  be  resolved  on  a  State  or 
regional  level; 

2(d) — Finding  that  Federal,  regional  and 
State  authorities  should  act  expeditiously  In 
reviewing  and  certifying  bulk  power  facili- 
ties; 

2(e) — Determination  that  Federal  guide- 
lines are  needed  for  the  Federal,  regional, 
and  State  certifying  agencies; 

2(f) — Determination  that  the  long-range 
planning  should  be  carried  out  through  the 
National  and  regional  reliability  councils, 
which  are  voluntary  groups  open  to  all  sys- 
tems in  the  Industry;  and  that  these  councils 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  FPC  under 
Section  202(a)   of  the  Federal  Power  Act; 

2(g) — Determination  that  the  Federal 
government  assist  In  the  development  of 
new  siting  approaches  for  power  plants  and 
In  the  multiple  use  of  rights  of  way  and  fa- 
cilities for  other  utilities  and  public  serv- 
ices. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec  3 — Definition  section  covering  par- 
ticular terms  used  in  the  Bill. 

8(a) — ^Describes  one  of  two  types  of  reg- 
ulated parties,  "electric  entitles"  which  are 
all  non-Federal  systems  which  own  or  op- 
erate "bulk  power  supply  facilities";  "elec- 
tric entitles"  Include  States,  municipals.  In- 
dividuals, corporations,  cooperatives  and  any 
other  types  of  organizations; 

3(b) — Describes  the  other  type  as  "federal 
electric  entity";  e.g.,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration; 

3(c) — Identifies  "bulk  power  supply 
facilities"  as  electric  generating  equipment 
of  300,000  kilowatts  or  more  and  transmission 
lines  of  230  kllovolts  and  higher,  together 
with  associated  facilities;  but  any  facilities 
licensed  under  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  certifying  bodies  established  under  this 
Act; 

3(d)— States  that  the  "Federal  certifying 
agency"  will  be  such  Federal  sigency.  agen- 
cies or  department  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  (after  Its  establishment  It  Is 


Intended  that  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  be  designated  the  Federal  certify- 
ing agency); 

3(e) — Identifies  the  State  or  regional 
agencies  who  may  certificate  sites  and 
facilities; 

3(f) — Defines  "regional"  as  two  or  more 
States;  and 

3(g) — ^Defines  the  "commencement  of 
construction"  in  terms  of  site  preparation 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  natural 
environment  but  excludes  temporary  rec- 
reational use,  preconstructlon  testing  and 
monitoring   to  establish   site   suitability. 

long-range   PLANNING 

Sec.  4. — Establishes  a  statutory  require- 
ment that  all  "electric  entitles  and  Federal 
electric  entitles"  prepare  coordinated  re- 
gional long-range  plans  for  bulk  power 
supply  faculties  and  that  the  plans  be  made 
available  to  government  and  the  public; 

4(a) — ^Requires  each  "electric  entity  and 
Federal  electric  entity  prepare  annually, 
long-range  plans  for  bulk  power  facilities  In 
accordance  with  FPC  guidelines  and  permits 
these  to  be  part  of  a  single  regional  plan; 

4(a)(1) — Requires  the  plans  to  Identify 
the  general  location,  size,  and  type  of  facili- 
ties whose  construction  Is  to  begin  during 
the  following  10  years  or  longer  (not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  16  years)  if  determined  to 
be  necessary  by  the  Federal  certifying  agency 
and  also  to  indicate  any  facilities  which  may 
be  removed  from  utility  service  during  the 
period  or  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of 
the  new  facilities; 

4(a)(2) — Requires  that  the  plans  Identi- 
fy tentative  alternative  sites  for  power  plants 
over  300,000  kilowatts  and  the  general  loca- 
tion of  routes  for  transmission  lines  over  230 
kllovolts  at  least  5  years  In  advance  of  con- 
struction and  that  they  Indicate  the  environ- 
mental effects  and  how  potential  adverse 
effects  may  he  avoided  or  minimized; 

4(a)  (3) — Requires  that  the  plans  indicate 
how  the  bulk  power  facilities  are  coordinated 
on  a  regional  basis  to  meet  the  electric  power 
needs  of  the  region; 

4(a)  (4) — requires  that  the  plans  indicate 
how  environmental  protection  and  land-use 
planning  agencies  have  been  Involved  In  the 
planning  process  to  minimize  environmental 
problems; 

4(a)  (5) — Requires  that  the  plans  provide 
such  additional  information  as  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  upon  the  advice  of  Inter- 
ested State  and  Federal  agencies  may  pre- 
scribe; 

4(b) — Requires  that  each  "electric  entity 
and  Federal  electric  entity"  file  annually, 
copies  of  the  long-range  plan,  Including  pro- 
jections of  the  electric  demand  they  are  In- 
tended to  meet,  with  appropriate  govern- 
ment agencies  at  the  Federal,  regional.  State 
and  local  levels  and  with  Interested  citizens 
groups  requesting  them. 

CERTIFYING  AGENCY  JURISDICTION  AND 
QUALrmNO  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  5 — Establishes  a  system  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  large  electric  power  plants  and 
high  voltage  transmission  facilities  prior  to 
their  construction; 

5(a) — Affords  the  states  a.n  initial  period 
of  two  years  in  which  to  establish  a  decision- 
making body  at  the  State  or  regional  level  to 
certify  the  sites  and  related  bulk  power  facil- 
ities of  non-Federal  utilities.  These  decision- 
making bodies  would  be  either  an  existing 
agency  of  state  government  such  as  a  natural 
resource  agency  or  the  public  utility  com- 
mission, or  a  newly  created  power  plant 
siting  agency  or  decision-making  body; 

Requires  that  the  State  or  regional  certi- 
fying agencies  provide  for  the  participation 
In  the  decision-making  process  by  environ- 
nental  protection,  natural  resource,  plan- 
ning and  electric  power  service  agencle%of 
the  State  government  and  for  participation 
by  the  public; 


Requires  that  the  State  or  regional  certi- 
fying agencies  be  established  and  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  and  guidelines  and  any  subsequent 
revisions  thereto  to  be  prepared  and  pub- 
lished In  accordance  vrith  Section  9; 

5(b) — Provides  for  notice  to  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  by  the  governor  of  each 
State  which  establishes  a  certifying  agency, 
review  of  the  authorities  and  procedures  by 
the  Federal  certifying  agency,  and  issuance 
of  a  Certificate  of  qualification  of  procedure 
If  they  are  in  compliance  with  the  Act  in- 
cluding the  guidelines  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  9; 

Requires  the  Federal  certifying  agency  to 
revoke  the  Certificate  of  qualification  if  the 
State  or  regional  certifying  agency  falls  to 
observe  the  requirements  of  the  Act; 

Provides  that  the  Certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion shall  constitute  conclusive  evidence  to 
exercise  the  provisions  of  Section  6; 

5(c) — Authorizes  a  Federal  certification 
procedure  applying  Federal  standards  only 
with  respect  to  electric  entities  In  any  State 
which  does  not  establish  and  qualify  its  pro- 
cedures within  this  two  year  period  or  has  Its 
qualification  of  procedure  revoked;  such 
Federal  certification  to  continue  in  any  State 
until  the  latter  has  a  qualified  certification 
procedure; 

Authorizes  transitional  procedures  which 
the  Federal  certifying  agency  may  adopt  in 
transferring  pending  matters  to  State  or  re- 
gional certifying  agencies  which  so  qualify; 

5(d) — Requires  that  the  Federal  certifying 
agency  consult  with  the  Governor  of  each 
affected  State  before  denying  or  revoking  a 
Certificate  of  qualification  of  procedure,  af- 
fording the  State  time  for  responsive  action; 
and 

5(e) — Authorizes  Judicial  review  of  the 
Federal  certifying  agency  action  denying  a 
Certificate  of  qualification  or  revoking  an 
effective  certificate;  Jurisdiction  being  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  with  venue 
stated;  and  provisions  for  subsequent  Judi- 
cial review  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court; 

certification  implementation  electric  en- 
tities AND  FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  ENTITIES 

Section  6 — Implements  the  certification 
requirements  for  bulk  power  supply  facili- 
ties of  all  non-Federal  and  Federal  electric 
systems  by  State,  regional  or  Federal  certify- 
ing agencies; 

6(a) — Prohibits  the  commencement  of 
construction  or  the  beginning  of  operation 
of  non-Federal  bulk  power  supply  facilities 
two  years  after  enactment  unless  a  certificate 
of  site  and  facility  is  obtained  from  the  qual- 
ified State  or  regional  certifying  agency  or 
lacking  such  a  qualified  agency  from  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency; 

Prohibits  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion or  beginning  of  operation  of  Federal 
bulk  power  supply  facilities  two  years  after 
enactment  unless  a  certificate  of  site  and 
faculty  Is  obtained  from  the  Federal  certify- 
ing agency; 

Requires  that  certified  faciUties  be  con- 
structed, operated  and  maintained  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Certificate; 

Establishes  transitional  certification  re- 
quirements and  procedures  for  facilities  un- 
der construction  two  years  from  enactment 
providing  that  if  sizeable  Investments  appli- 
cable only  to  the  site  In  question  were 
already  made  certification  would  be  granted 
If  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses  had 
been  obtained  prior  to  commencement  of 
construction;  and  if  no  such  investments 
were  made  that  operation  of  these  facilities 
may  proceed  pending  certification  subject  to 
any  reasonable  actions  or  conditions  later 
required  by  the  certificating  body; 

Provides  that  facilities  operational  two 
years  from  enactment  need  not  be  certified 
but  that  sizeable  additions  thereto  must  be; 
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6(b) — Requires  that  all  appUcaUouB  for 
•  certlflcate  of  site  and  facility  be  tt  ed  at 
least  two  years  prior  to  the  commena  iment 
of  construction; 

Establishes  as  a  prerequisite  for  such  filing 
that  Federal  and  non-Federal  electric  en- 
tlilee  comply  with  the  long-range  planning 
requirements  of  Section  4;  that,  except  for 
good  cause,  the  site  chosen  be  from  the  list 
of  approved  sites  In  accordance  with  Ssction 
8(c)  and  the  transmission  line  routes  fol- 
low the  general  routes  identified  in  the  long- 
range  plans; 

6(c) — Expresses  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  State,  regional,  or  Federal  certification 
proceedings  be  completed  within  thi;  two 
year  period  prior  to  construction; 

Requires  that  the  Federal  guldelinss  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  Section  9  facili- 
tate a  decision  on  applications  for  cer;iflca- 
tlon  within  2  years; 

Authorizes  waiver  of  the  certlflcatK  n  re- 
quirements In  Section  6  for  good  causd  dur- 
ing the  first  4  years  after  enactment; 

States  a  statutory  presumption  that  com- 
pliance with  the  long-range  planning  and 
filing  requirements  of  Section  4  constitutes 
prima  facie  evidence  of  timely  disclosure  of 
construction  plans  for  administrativi  i  and 
Judicial  proceeding; 

8(d) — Permits  any  non-Federal  electric 
entity  to  petition  the  Federal  cer^ying 
agency  for  a  Certlflcate  of  site  and  facility  if 
the  qualified  State  or  regional  certifying 
agency  falls  to  act  In  a  timely  manrer  on 
the  application  for  that  facility  and  If  the 
adequacy  and  reliability  of  the  regional  bulk 
power  supply  system  imperatively  an  1  un- 
avoidably requires  a  decision: 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Power  Comnrlsslon 
to  prescribe  by  regulation  the  factual  bases 
upon  which  to  determine  whether  cl'cum- 
Btances  require  the  Federal  certifying  igency 
to  assume  jurisdiction; 

Requires  that  for  the  Federal  cerllfylng 
agency  to  assume  jurisdiction  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  must  first  find  that  ade- 
quate and  reliable  regional  bulk  powe-  sup- 
ply will  be  materially  impaired  by  reason  of 
failure  of  State  action  upon  a  timely  basis; 

Directs  the  Federal  certifying  agei.cy  to 
accord  priority  consideration  to  such  s.tua- 
tlons  and  to  do  so  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  7  applying  only  Federal  stan  lards; 

PROVISIONS    FOR    CERTTFICATTON 

Sec.  7. — Establishes  the  provisions  ar  d  cer- 
tain procedures  to  be  used  by  Federal  Sta^e 
and  regional  certifying  agencies  when  certi- 
fying bulk   power   facilities; 

7(a) — Authorizes  certifying  agencies  to  Is- 
sue Certificates  of  site  and  facility  11  after 
considering  available  alternatives  the?  find 
the  site  or  route  will  not  unduly  Impi  Ir  en- 
vironmental values  and  will  be  reasunably 
necessary  to  meet  electric  power  nee  is;  or 
otherwise  to  deny  the  certlflcate; 

Provides  that  the  Judgment  ct  the  agency 
Is  conclusive  on  all  questions  of  sltln(  .  land 
use.  state  air  and  water  quality  stardards. 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  aes'  hetlcs 
and  any  other  State  or  local  requirements 
but  requires  that  Federal  standards,  permits 
or  licenses  must  have  been  satisfied;  t  tie  In- 
tent of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  coi  nplete 
one-stop  final  decision  on  all  api  rovals 
necessary  at  the  State  or  local  level  cf  gov- 
ernment. The  gtildellnes  to  be  estalillshed 
pursuant  to  Section  9  will  attempt  to  Coordi- 
nate and  Integrate  any  reviews  of  th^e  fa- 
cUltl^  under  Federal  law  with  this  detsislon- 
m&klng  process  so  as  to  achieve  as  close  to 
a  complete  one-stop  procedure  as  Is  pTSStble; 

Requires  that  the  Certlflcate  li  dlcate 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  compl  r  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  S  ection 
203 (a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  regarding 
reliability  and  adequacy  of  electric  ssrvlce; 

7(b) — Require  that  the  certifying  igency 
assure  full  public  review  and  give  adequate 
consideration  to  all  environmental  val'  les  In- 
cluding the  impact  on  adjacent  State  ; 


Authorizes  the  certifying  agency  to  impose 
terms  and  conditions  when  issuing  certifi- 
cates; 

Directs  that  the  certificates  be  final  and 
subject  only  to  Judicial  review; 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OT    CERTIFYING    AGENCIES 

Sec.  8. — Delineates  the  duties  and  author- 
ities of  State,  regional  and  Federal  certify- 
ing agencies; 

8(a) — Requires  certifying  agencies  to  com- 
ment on  the  long-range  plans  submitted  by 
Federal  and  other  electric  entities  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  4  and  to  make  these  com- 
ments public; 

8(b) — Requires  certifying  agencies  to  pub- 
lish in  each  local  newspaper  In  the  affected 
area  annual  lists  describing  proposed  power 
plant  sites  and  general  transmission  line 
routes  Including  the  approximate  year  when 
construction  is  expected  to  begin; 

8(c) — Requires  certifying  agencies  to  con- 
duct mandatory  public  hearings  promptly 
on  any  sites  proposed  5  years  In  advance  cf 
construction  and  to  decide  if  they  should 
be  included  on  the  Inventory  of  approved 
sites  and  establishes  as  a  basis  for  decision 
whether  or  not  construction  of  any  plant 
on  that  site  would  unduly  Impair  important 
environm.ental  values; 

8(d) — Requires  certifying  agencies  to  pub- 
lish promptly  in  each  local  newspaper  in  the 
affected  area  pertinent  details  concerning 
applications  for  Certificates  of  site  and  fa- 
cility and  to  hold  public  hearings  prior  to 
issuance  of  the  Certificate; 

8(e) — Authorizes  certifying  agencies  to  re- 
quire Federal  and  other  electric  entitles  to 
provide  necessary  Information  and  to  assist 
in  the  conduct  of  hearings,  Investigations 
and  studies; 

8(f) — Authorizes  certifying  agencies  to 
conduct  any  necessary  studies  or  Investiga- 
tions; 

8(g) — Authorizes  certifying  agencies  to 
issue  rules  and  regulatlouB  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act  after  public  notice  and  com- 
ment; 

GUmELINXS    rOR    CSRTirTINa    AGENCIES 

See.  9 — Requires  the  President  upon  the 
advice  of  interested  Federal  agencies  and  after 
public  notice  and  comment  to  Issue  and  re- 
vise as  necessary  guidelines  for  Federal,  re- 
gional and  State  certifying  agencies  which 
shall  include; 

9(a) — Crlterle.  for  effects  on  environmental 
values; 

9(b) — Criteria  for  evaluating  relative  en- 
vironmental effects  of  alternative  sites; 

9(c) — Criteria  for  evaluating  projected 
electric  needs; 

9(d) — Procedures  for  ensiiring  full  public 
participation  through  consultation  and  hear- 
ing; 

9(e) — I»rocedures  for  forming  regional  cer- 
tifying agencies; 

9(f) — Procedvires  for  dealing  with  multi- 
state  Impacts; 

9(g) — Personnel  requirements  for  State 
and  regional  agencies; 

EMINENT  DOMAIN  QUICK  TAKE 

Sic.  10 — Authorizes  non-Federal  systems 
holding  certificates  of  site  and  facility  (elec- 
tric entities)  to  utilize  eminent  domain  pro- 
cedures in  Federal  or  State  courts  to  ac- 
quire needed  non-Federal  property;  and 
where  the  Federal  courts  are  used,  quick  take 
procedures  apply; 

COMPACTS    AND    JOINT   ACTION 

Sec.  11 — Encourages  and  facilitates  co- 
operation among  the  States  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

11  (a) — Gives  advance  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  negotiation  and  Implementation  of 
agreements  or  compacts  to  effectuate  the 
certification  procedures  of  the  Bill  through 
authorities  or  agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise,  as 
to  non-Federal  systems; 

11(b) — Expresses  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  State  certifying  agencies  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  In  planning  of  bulk 


power  supply  facilities  and  that  States  adopt 
compacts,  cooperative  procedures  and  Joint 
actions  to  coordinate  and  resolve  environ- 
mental considerations  which  affect  bulk 
power  supply  facilities; 


FEE  ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  13 — Authorizes  each  qualified  Federal, 
regional  or  State  certifying  agency  to  aasew 
and  collect  fees  from  electric  entitles  and 
federal  electric  entitles  operating  within  its 
Jurisdiction  to  cover  the  agency's  costs  of 
administration,  necessary  studies  and  per- 
sonnel; 

ADVANCED  SITING  AND  ROUTING  CONCEPTS 

Sec.  13 — Authorize  the  federal  certifying 
agency  in  cooperation  with  other  interested 
federal  agenclee  and  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry to  develop  a  coordinated  program  of 
studies  of  new  and  evolving  power  plant  sit- 
ing and  transmission  line  routing  concepts. 

FEDERAL   AGENCY  COOPERATION 

Sec.  14 — Authorizes  all  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal,  regional  and  State  certifying  au- 
thorities In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act;  specifically  to  provide  staff  experts,  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  and  to 
undertake  studies  of  the  environmental  Im- 
pact  of  bulk  power  facilities  upon  request; 

JDDICIAI.  REVIEW 

Sec.  15 — Subjects  tile  orders  and  decisions 
of  federal  certifying  agency  pursuant  to  thU 
Act  to  review  under  provisions  of  6  U3C 
701-706; 

Subjects  the  orders  and  decisions  of  State 
or  regional  certifying  agencies  pursuant  to 
this  Act  to  review  under  applicable  State 
laws; 

RELATION  TO   OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  16(a) — States  that  the  Act  does  not 
alter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CEQ  or  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  except; 

Federal  agencies  are  not  required  to  pre- 
pare detailed  statements  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  for  bulk  power  facilities 
certified  under  Section  6  of  this  Act.  Federal 
agencies  will  re-examine  procedures  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  utilize  the  finding* 
of  the  State,  regional  and  federal  certifying 
agencies  and  thus  achieve  as  close  to  a  oom- 
plete  one-stop  procedure  as  is  possible; 

16(b) — States  that  this  Act  does  not  re- 
lieve persons  or  governments  from  the  re- 
quirements or  authority  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  as  amended  or  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  1935  as  amended  or  from  any 
other  federal  law; 

PENALTIES   AND    ENFORCEMENT 

SEC.  17 — Provides  for  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
Act; 

17(a) — Establishes  civil  penalties  up  to 
$10,000  per  day  for  failure  to  obtain  a  re- 
quired certlflcate  of  site  and  facility  prior  to 
construction  of  a  bulk  power  facility  or  for 
failure  to  comply  with  such  a  Certlflcate 
once  Issued  or  for  causing  one  of  the  above 
acts  to  occur; 

17(b)— Establishes  criminal  penalties  up 
to  $1,000  per  day  or  one  year  imprisonment 
or  both  for  knowingly  and  wilfully  violating 
subsection  (a) ; 

X7(c)— Permits  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  a  civil  Injunction  or  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  In  the  United  States  district  court 
when  the  Federal  certifying  agency  deter- 
mines that  a  person  Is  violating  or  is  about 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1685.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  certain 
interim  safety  standards  for  power 
rotary  lawnmowers.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  were  some  140,000  injuries  caused 
by  power  lawnmowers  in  1969.  About  70 
percent  of  these  injuries  were  lacera- 
tions, amputations,  and  fractures  result- 
ing from  the  cutting  and  crusliing  action 
of  wliirling  blades. 

Tips  of  the  cutting  blades  often  spin 
over  the  grass  at  speeds  in  excess  of  200 
miles  an  hour.  Solid  objects  like  pebbles, 
wire,  glass,  nails,  and  bottlecaps  struck 
by  high-speed  blades  can  be  propelled 
out  of  the  blade  housing,  usually 
through  the  discharge  chute,  at  high 
velocities. 

There  are  27  million  power  mowers  In 
use  in  the  United  States  today,  and  more 
than  90  percent  are  of  the  rotary  type. 
Statistics  indicate  that  the  rate  of  in- 
juries has  continued  to  increase  as  the 
number  of  machines  in  use  has  in- 
creased, and  current  Industry  sales 
figures  leave  little  doubt  that  the  num- 
ber of  rotary  mowers  in  the  hands  of 
consumers  will  continue  to  climb  for 
some  years  to  come. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  reported: 

Injuries  from  power  mowers  have  increased 
In  proportion  to  the  numbera  and  use  of 
these  machines. 

A  study  by  the  Commission  showed 
power  mowers  "topping  the  list  of  prod- 
ucts causing  injuries." 

The  Commission  concluded  that  in- 
dustry self-regulation  tends  to  permit 
the  least  responsible  segment  of  an  in- 
dustry to  retard  progress  and  thus  re- 
duce the  standard  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator. 

Volimtary  development  £ind/or  en- 
forcement of  safety  standards  by  any 
trade  association  or  group  of  manufac- 
turers cannot  fully  protect  the  consumer 
for  a  number  of  reasons : 

First.  As  long  as  membership  Is  volun- 
tary, there  is  no  way  to  include  all  pro- 
ducers and  thus  make  certain  that  each 
one  will  subscribe  to  a  suitable  set  of 
standarcis. 

Second.  Even  If  a  producer  voluntarily 
Joins  the  association  and  accepts  the  es- 
tablished standards,  he  may  elect  to  ex- 
clude one  or  more  of  his  products  from 
the  safety  program. 

Third.  After  standards  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  all  members,  there  is  no 
workable,  legal  method  for  inspecting 
production  models  to  determine  if  speci- 
fications are  being  met,  or  for  enforcing 
compliance  when  obvious  violations  are 
found. 

Fourth.  Since  developing  and  testing 
procedures  inevitably  involve  additional 
expenditures  of  money  which  may  tend 
to  force  the  cost  of  some  "budget-priced" 
models  slightly  higher,  some  manufac- 
turers claim  there  is  added  sales  resist- 
ance when  they  introduce  new  safety 
features,  and  thus  they  tend  to  shy  away 
from  either  making  improvements  on 
their  own,  or  cooperating  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  safety  standards  developed  by 
others. 

Fifth.  Unless  there  is  establishment  of 
safety  standards  that  can  be  legally  en- 
forced on  a  nationwide  basis,  unreason- 
able hazards  to  the  consumer  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  the  toll  in  medical 


costs,  time  lost  and  emotional  damage 
will  continue  to  climb  annually. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  propose  legls- 
tion  to  establish  safety  standards  for 
power  rotary  lawnmowers.  This  is  not  the 
ultimate  answer,  only  a  first  step.  But  it 
represents  a  major  advancement  over 
the  present  situation  of  volimtary  com- 
pliance with  industry  standards. 

This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish,  within  90  days  of  en- 
actment, safety  standards  for  power  ro- 
tary mowers.  The  standards  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  those  adopted  by  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  Institute  in  Jan- 
uary 1971. 

Any  person  or  company  manufacturing 
or  selling  a  power  rotary  lawnmower 
which  fails  to  meet  the  standards  after 
they  take  effect  could  be  liable  for  fines 
up  to  $50,000  or  6  months  in  jail  or 
both. 

This  would  be  interim  legislation  that 
would  fill  in  imtil  the  Congress  enacts  a 
broad  product  safety  law,  such  as  S.  983, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  of 
1971. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill  because  I 
support  the  principle  of  establishing  an 
independent,  new  agency  to  set  and  en- 
force product  safety  standards. 

Tough  standards  alone  are  not  the 
answer.  Certainly  not  all  product-related 
injuries  are  directly  attributable  to  faulty 
construction  or  poor  design.  Some  are  the 
result  of  careless  or  improper  handling, 
which  no  manufacturing  could  have 
avoided. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  evidence  indicates 
a  large  percentage  of  these  accidents 
could  have  been  prevented,  or  their  ef- 
fects at  least  minimized  by  some  modifl- 
catlMis  or  chsmges  in  the  design  of  the 
consumer  product  involved — or  in  some 
cases  by  the  mere  addition  of  perma- 
nently afiBxed  instruction  plates  or  ade- 
quate safety  warnings. 

I  hope  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Congress  will  give  prompt  considera- 
tion to  this  measure  in  time  to  help 
prevent  another  sununer  of  needless  in- 
juries from  power  rotary  lawnmowers. 


part  of  the  Federal  officials  involved  in 
the  issuance  of  the  homestead  patent. 

When  the  homestead  title  holder's 
proof  is  accepted,  the  Secretary  is  to 
convey  the  minerals  to  the  surface  owner. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  the  recent  report 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, a  great  many  laws  were  enacted 
in  years  gone  by  imder  which  a  citizen 
could  go  out  on  vacant,  unappropriated 
public  lands,  make  an  "entry,"  and  by 
performing  certain  work  and  complying 
with  specified  procedures,  he  could  get 
title  to  a  given  tract,  the  size  of  which 
might  vary  from  160  acres  to  640  acres. 

Under  certain  of  these  homestead  laws, 
title  to  the  minerals  passed  with  the  sur- 
i&tx  to  the  homesteader,  provided  the 
land  had  not  been  classified  as  having 
known  mineral  values.  Under  other  laws, 
the  Government  was  required  to  reserve 
coal,  oil,  and  gas  deposits  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  reason  to  believe  such  de- 
posits did  in  fact  exist. 

The  variety  of  laws,  procedures,  and 
situations  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  there  were  instances  in  which  a 
homesteader  did  not  get  the  minerals  in 
Ills  land  to  which  he  was  rightfully  en- 
titled under  the  law  and  facts  as  known 
at  the  time  he  acquired  title  to  the  sur- 
face. On  occasion.  Congress  has  passed 
and  the  President  has  signed  private 
laws  for  the  relief  of  individual  home- 
steaders or  for  specified  groups,  such 
as  the  Kenai  homesteaders  in  Alaska. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  for 
a  genersd  law  to  provide  for  rectification 
of  this  situation  and  enable  homestead 
titleholders  to  obtain  equity  If  they  were 
wrongfully  deprived  of  the  minerals  in 
their  lands.  No  existing  rights  acquired 
by  others,  such  as  those  of  a  Federal 
lessee  on  the  land,  would  in  any  way  be 
interfered  with  or  invalidated. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1688.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  grant- 
ing of  mineral  rights  to  certain  home- 
stead patentees  who  were  wrongfully 
deprived  of  such  rights.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

EQtnrr  for  homesteaders 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
I  am  introducing  which  would  enable 
certain  homesteaders  or  their  successors 
in  title  to  obtain  equity  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  authorizing  a  homestead  title  holder 
who  has  been  wrongfully  deprived  by  the 
Government  of  the  minerals  in  his  land 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  conveyance  to  him  of  those  minerals. 
The  homesteader  shall  submit  proof  that 
the  withholding  of  the  minerals  was  the 
result  of  error,  whether  intentional  or 
not,  and  that  he  was  unduly  pressured 
into  waiving  liis  mineral  rights  through 
ignorance  or  fear;  or  that  there  was  some 
other  wrongful  or  mistaken  act  on  the 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  1690.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  trial  and  review  of  crimi- 
nal actions  involving  obscenity,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

TRIAL  AND  REVIEW  OF  CRIMINAL  ACTIONS 
INVOLVINO  OBSCENITT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  inability  to  provide  an  ade- 
Qiuate  definition  of  obscenity,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  become  more  a  censor- 
ship board  ttian  a  high  court  on  the 
obscenity  question.  This  is  objectionable 
both  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  for  the 
public,  first,  because  it  ties  the  Court  to 
decisionmaking  on  specific  works,  and 
second,  because  it  deprives  the  local  com- 
mimity  of  its  right  to  determine  what 
will,  and  what  will  not  be  permitted  in 
its  locale.  A  solution  lies  close  at  hand, 
however. 

On  September  18,  1968,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Dirksen,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
Senator  MANsriEU),  introduced  8.  4058 — 
a  bill  "With  respect  to  the  trial  and  re- 
view of  criminal  actions  involving  ob- 
scenity." The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  Subcom- 
mittee. Congress  adjourned  without  any 
action  having  been  taken  on  Senator 
Dirksen's  bill. 
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^  In  the  91st  Congress  Senator  Dirkaen 
again  introduced  his  bill.  It  wsis  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  tlien 
to  the  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee with  a  request  that  the  At- 
torney General  forward  a  report  to  that 
committee.  Again  Senator  Dirksen's  l^ill 
came  to  nothing  without  the  benefit 'of 
being  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that  this  bill  deservesj  a 
better  hearing.  I 

The  conditions  that  prompted  Senator 
Dirksen  to  submit  his  bill  have  not  b«en 
amehorated  in  the  short  time  since  Ihe 
Senator's  death.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  greater  need  than  ever  to  equip  the 
States  and  localities  with  the  ability  to 
protect  themselves  from  hard-core  p<)r- 
nography.  Since  1988  when  Senator 
Dirksen  first  introduced  his  bill,  the  ppr- 
nography  business  luis  grown  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  national  scandal.  > 

Senator  Dirksen  submitted  this  bill  in 
an  attempt  to  prevrait  the  conditions 
that  exist  today:  Legitimate  theater  has 
been  forced  to  debase  itself  to  compete 
with  so-called  "art  theaters."  Most  siz- 
able cities  have  been  forced  to  put  lup 
with  "peep  shows"  and  the  sale  of  por- 
nographic material;  and  the  neighbfer- 
hood  theater  is  no  longer  able  to  sur- 
vive unless  it  offers  the  most  degraded 
pinn.«5  available.  Various  factors  encour- 
age continued  deterioration  of  the  situ- 
ation. Major  American  movie  companies 
have  moved  into  hardcore  pornographic 
market;  a  sort  of  Oresham's  law  is  work- 
ing: dirty  movies  are  driving  cl9an 
movies  out  of  circulation.  Movie  ownjers 
cannot  get  decent  products  for  exhjji- 
tlon  no  matter  how  hard  they  try.  Tpis 
bill  would  give  to  the  States  the  rights  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  pornograbhy 
within  their  borders.  i 

In  Roth  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  476 
(1957)  the  Court  ruled  that  obscene 
material  is  not  constitutionally  protected 
speech  or  press  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this  and  later  ca^es. 
Individuals  could  be  prosecuted  for  viola- 
tion of  State  and  local  obscenity  stiit- 
utes.  The  Roth  case,  further  established 
the  now  classic  definition  of  obscenity: 

Wbether  to  the  average  person,  appMng 
oontemp>orary  community  Btandards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  tm  a 
whole  appears  to  priirlent  Interest. 

Under  this  ruling,  we  thought  that  the 
Court  had  established  the  right  of  the 
jury  to  determine  the  obscene  nature  of 
the  material  with  which  it  dealt.  It  bas 
not  worked  in  this  fashion.  This  bil]  is 
Intended  to  reinforce  that  decision,  oi  at 
least  to  allow  it  to  become  operatiohal 
again.  I 

Since  the  Roth  decision  the  Court  tias 
continued  to  hear  cases  on  appeal  con- 
cerning the  obscenity  of  specific  articles. 
This  practice  has  in  effect  undermiued 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  Roth  decision;  It 
is  our  contention  that  It  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  detfer- 
mine  which  particular  article  is  saxd 
which  is  not  obscene.  The  Supreme  Court 
Is  a  court  of  law  and  not  a  court  of  f4ct. 
As  the  Court  itself  set  forward  in  R<^th, 
the  obscenity  of  a  particular  piece  must 
be  determined  by  the  jury  involved  in  the 
initial  prosecution. 

Although  Juries  throughout  the  coin 


try  are  attempting  to  perform  this  func- 
tion at  present,  the  pornography  dealers 
continue  to  thrive  as  they  use  the  appeal 
process  as  a  delaying  and  obfuscating 
tactic. 

Stated  simply,  the  problem  is  this:  the 
Roth  decision  declared  that  obscene  ma- 
terials are  not  protected  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  dif- 
ficulty since  the  Roth  case,  however,  has 
been  in  defining  obscenity.  For  Federal 
courts  this  should  not  be  so,  as  Roth  pro- 
vided a  clear  and  reasonable  definition 
of  obscenity.  State  statutes  defining  ob- 
scenity, however,  have  not  dealt  ade- 
quately with  the  constitutional  Issues  of 
law. 

The  most  common  cause  of  constitu- 
tional difficulty  in  State  law  has  been  the 
problem  of  vagueness.  Generally,  State 
and  Federal  statutes  that  attempt  to 
legislate  against  obscene  materials  are 
rules  to  be  "unconstitutionally  vague."  As 
a  result  of  the  States'  Inability  to  enact 
constitutionally  sufficient  legislation,  the 
pomographers  flourish  and  the  courts 
struggle.  Blount  against  Rlzzl,  decided 
earUer  this  year,  makes  this  quite  clear. 

In  deciding  Blount  against  Rizzi,  the 
Supreme  Court  never  actually  dealt  with 
the  question  of  obscenity.  Rather,  it  was 
forced  to  act  on  other  groimds  thus  fur- 
ther delajdng  and  confusing  the  central 
issue  of  pornography.  This  bill  would  not 
prohibit  appeal  on  other  grounds,  but  it 
would  make  it  possible  for  lower  courts 
to  determine  what  constitutes  obscenity 
and  have  that  decision  stick. 

But  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  stop  the 
sale  of  filth  in  our  communities.  We  can 
transfer  permanently  to  the  trier  of 
fact — the  jury  or  the  judge — the  power 
to  make  binding  decisions  as  to  what  Is, 
and,  in  fact,  what  is  not,  hardcore  por- 
nography. 

This  bill  would  make  a  fact  of  State 
and  local  control  of  obscenity  issues. 

By  this  bill,  the  question  of  obscenity  Is 
returned  to  the  realm  of  fact  where  it 
belongs.  That  is,  the  jury  would  make  the 
final  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  specific  work  is  obscene.  Each  State 
and  municipality,  thus,  would  have  the 
power  to  determine  which  films  would  be 
shown  and  what  articles  would  be  sold 
within  its  borders.  As  a  result,  the  local 
community  could  regulate  its  moral  at- 
mosphere— as  a  community  is  entitled 
to  do. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  make  it 
possible  for  communities  to  accomplish 
that  end.  On  obscenity  issues,  the  Su- 
preme Court  must  be  a  court  that  con- 
siders questions  of  law,  not  of  fact.  De- 
terminations of  fact  in  obscenity  cases 
should  be  made  by  lower  level  Federal 
and  State  juries.  This  legislation  would 
make  the  question  of  the  obscenity  of  a 
particular  book,  movie,  et  cetera,  a  fact. 
Each  jury,  then,  would  determine  the 
question  of  obscenity  in  its  individual 
jury  room.  A  further  result  would  be 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  have 
the  authority  to  review  the  jury  decision 
that  a  specific  article. 

This  bill  is  intended  as  a  curb  on  hard- 
core pornography.  To  avoid  the  vague- 
ness problem,  of  course,  the  States  would 
be  required  to  use  caution  and  circum- 
spection in  passing  obscenity  legislation. 


By  so  doing,  however,  they  can  set  stand- 
ards for  their  legislative  districts  and  ef- 
fectively halt  the  present,  overwhelming 
flow  of  pornography. 

The  legal  result  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
prevent  an  appeal  from  a  conviction 
where  the  determination  of  a  Jury  as  to 
the  obscene  character  of  the  material  is 
at  issue.  In  the  future,  if  it  were  enacted, 
appeals  could  be  made  on  all  matters  of 
law  and  procedure  of  the  case.  Obscenity, 
however,  would  be  treated  as  a  question 
of  fact  determined  by  the  jury,  and  not 
subject  to  review  by  the  appellate  courts. 

I  recognize  that  such  a  proposal  raises 
significant  issues  in  regard  to  constitu- 
tionality: First,  we  must  inquire  whether 
the  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts?  Second,  does  the  Congress  have 
the  power  to  regulate  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court?  Investi- 
gation indicates  that  not  only  does  the 
that  it  has  exercised  them  in  the  past. 

Article  m  of  the  Constitution  con- 
veys to  the  Congress  the  right  to  "or- 
dain and  establish"  such  inferior  courts 
as  it  sees  fit.  In  reference  to  the  lower 
courts  the  Supreme  Court  has  long  up- 
held Congress'  power  to  limit  the  Juris- 
dictional scope  of  such  inferior  courts. 
Such  an  interpretation  has  rested  on  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789 — viewed  as  a  con- 
temporary interpretation  on  the  Consti- 
tution by  Congress.  The  first  Congress, 
In  writing  the  first  judiciary  act,  deter- 
mined the  jurisdiction  for  the  Federal 
district  courts  it  created  and  determined 
which  categories  of  cases  involving  the 
Constitution,  Federal  laws,  and  treaties 
were  to  be  heard  in  Federal  courts  and 
which  matters  were  to  be  left  to  the 
State  court  systems.  In  Turner  v.  Bank 
of  North  America  4  DaU.  8,  9  (1799)  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

The  judicial  power  (except  In  a  few  spe- 
cific instances)  belongs  to  Congress.  .  .  . 
Congress  Is  not  bound,  and  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  Inexpedient,  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts,  to  every  subject,  In 
every  form  which  the  Constitution  might 
warrant. 

Thus  it  falls  within  the  rights  of  Con- 
gress to  enlarge  or  limit  the  scope  of  re- 
view of  Federal  district  or  circuit  courts. 

In  1943  the  Supreme  Court  staunchly 
defended  this  right  in  Lockerty  v.  PhilUvs 
319  U.S.  183  (1943)  by  upholding  the 
right  of  Congress  statutorily  to  restrict 
the  issuance  of  injunctiOTis  restraining 
price  regiHatlon.  In  this  decision,  the 
Court  stated  that  there  "is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  which  requires  Congress 
to  confer  equity  jurisdiction  on  any  in- 
ferior Federal  court."  Emphasizing  con- 
gressional power  as  conferred  by  article 
in  of  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  Congress  could  estab- 
lish inferior  courts  "with  jurisdiction 
from  them  in  the  exact  degrees  and 
character  which  to  Congress  may  seem 
proper  for  the  public  good." 

The  significance  of  such  pronounce- 
ments In  relation  to  this  bill  Is  apparent. 
First,  the  Supreme  Court  properly  recog- 
nizes that  Congress  possesses  the  power 
to  review  the  decisions  of  a  Federal  Jury 
as  to  determinations  of  obscenity.  Sec- 
ond, it  insures  that  rulings  of  State  courts 
in  regard  to  a  determination  fact  on  tha 
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question  of  obscenity  will  not  be  over- 
turned by  Federal  courts  on  appeals. 

Also  significant  are  those  instances  in 
the  past  that  Congress  has  statutorily 
withheld  powers  from  the  Federal  courts. 
A  recent  example  is  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  The  Court  held  that  Congress 
could,  indeed,  limit  the  inferior  courts 
In  their  abiUty  to  hear  broadly  based  at- 
tacks on  the  act.  The  Court  insured  this 
right  under  the  "ordain  and  establish" 
clause  of  article  m.  There  appears  little 
doubt,  then,  that  the  Congress  does  have 
the  power  to  Umit  the  right  of  inferior 
courts  to  review  determination  of  obscen- 
ity. 

Just  as  important  as  jurisdiction  for 
lower  court  review  is  the  question  of  Su- 
preme Court  jurisdiction  and  review. 
Article  ni,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  pai-ty,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all 
other  cases  .  .  .  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
api>ellate  jurisdiction  both  eis  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exception  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

Our  antiobscenity  bill,  of  course,  would 
not  attempt  to  enter  the  area  of  original 
jurisdiction.  Instead,  it  acts  in  regard  to 
the  plenary  power  provided  Congress  by 
article  in  of  the  Constitution. 

Rulings  by  the  Court  have  established 
that  Supreme  Court  review  is  based  not 
on  constitutional  direction,  but  on  af- 
firmative bestowal  of  Jurisdiction  by  the 
Congress.  This  principle  was  first  deter- 
mined in  Wiscart  v.  Bauchy,  3  Dall. 
321  <  1796 ) .  The  Court  acknowledged  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  prescribing  statute, 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  lacked  jurisdiction. 
The  Court  went  on  to  indicate  that  were 
there  such  a  rule  for  procedure,  it  could 
not  fail  to  follow  it.  In  its  decision  in 
Ex  Parte  McCardle.  6  Wall.  318  (1868), 
the  Court  further  confirmed  this  trend 
by  stating: 

without  Jurisdiction  the  Court  cannot 
proceed  at  all  In  any  case.  Jurisdiction  is 
power  to  declare  the  law  and  when  It  ceases 
to  exist,  the  only  function  remaining  to  the 
Court  Is  that  of  announcing  the  fact  and 
dismissing  the  cause. 

The  Court  felt  that  congressional  acts 
of  jurisdiction  were  "acts  granting  juris- 
diction and  not  as  making  exception 
to  it." 

Piuiher,  the  decision  of  the  Francis 
Wright.  105  U.S.  381  (1882),  determined 
that  entire  classes  of  cases  could  be  kept 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  re- 
view. In  the  1964  case  of  Jacobellis  v. 
Ohio.  373  U.S.  184,  187-190  (1964),  Chief 
Justice  Warren  stated: 

I  would  reiterate  my  acceptance  of  the 
rule  of  the  Roth  case:  Material  is  obscene 
and  not  constitutionally  protected  against 
regulation  and  proscription  if  "to  the  average 
person,  applying  contemporary  community 
standards,  the  dominant  theme  of  the  mate- 
rial as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient  In- 
terests." I  would  commit  the  enforcement 
of  this  rule  to  the  Roth  rule.  .  .  .  This  Is  the 
only  reasonable  way  I  can  see  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  this  Court  sitting  as  the 
super-censor  of  all  the  obscenity  p\irveyed 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Prom  the  Wiscart  decision  to  the  pres- 
ent, then,  the  court  has  acknowledged 
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the  strength  of  the  exceptions  and  regu- 
lations clause  in  limiting  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  bill  would 
come  vnthin  the  areas  defined  over  the 
years  by  the  Court  as  proper  for  congres- 
sional legislation.  The  Supreme  Court, 
then,  can  and,  in  my  judgment,  should 
be  deprived  of  the  need  to  pcuss  on  ques- 
tions of  fact  in  obscenity  cases.  In  the 
Jacobellis  case  Chief  Justice  Warren 
stated  further  that — 

Protection  of  society's  right  to  maintain 
Its  moral  fiber  and  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  jiistlce  require  that  this  Court  not 
establish  Itself  as  an  ultimate  censor. 

Since  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction rests  on  a  congressional  rather 
than  on  a  constitutional  grant,  it  is  with- 
in the  power  of  Congress  to  determine 
what  the  limits  of  such  jurisdiction  shall 
be.  In  my  view,  the  Congress  must  ex- 
ercise its  obligation  to  the  country  on  the 
question  of  obscenity.  This  bill  would  ful- 
fill that  obligation,  since  it  would  give 
to  localities  and  municipalities  the  right 
and  the  ability  to  halt  any  unwanted  flow 
of  pornographic  or  obscene  materials 
Into  their  territories. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  bill  are,  in 
brief,  that  in  any  action  of  a  criminal 
nature  arising  under  the  United  States 
Code  on  obscenity,  the  jury  shall  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  an  article  Is  in  fact 
obscene  without  instruction  by  the  Court. 
Second,  in  any  criminal  action  imder  any 
statute  of  the  United  States  no  appellate 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
power  to  set  aside  any  determination  of 
obscenity  made  by  a  jury  pursuant  to  the 
above  section.  Finally,  in  any  criminal 
action  initiated  under  any  State  statute, 
no  Federal  court  shall  have  the  power  to 
reverse  the  determination  made  by  any 
State  court  in  regard  to  the  obscenity  of 
any  particular  article,  matter,  thing,  de- 
vice, or  substance. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1890 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  and  title  28  of  the 
TJnlted  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trial 
and  review  of  criminal  actions  Involving 
obscenity,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
chapter  71,  title  18,  tJnited  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"{  1466.  Determinations  of  fact 

"In  every  criminal  action  arising  under  this 
chapter  or  under  any  other  statute  of  the 
United  States  determination  of  the  question 
whether  any  article,  matter,  thing,  device  or 
substance  Is  In  fact  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious. 
Indecent,  vile,  or  filthy  shall  be  made  by  the 
Jury,  without  comment  by  the  court  upon 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  relevant  to  that 
question,  unless  the  defendant  has  waived 
trial  by  jury." 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 
"1466.  Determinations  of  fact.*'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter : 


"Chapter  176.— ACTIONS  INVOL VINO 
OBSCENITY 

"3001.  Judicial  review. 
"S  3001.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  the  United  States  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  poeseselon, 
sale,  dissemination,  or  use  of  any  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  vUe,  or  filthy  arti- 
cle, matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance,  no 
court  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  review, 
reverse,  or  set  aside  a  detemUnatlon  made  by 
a  jury  on  the  question  whether  such  article, 
matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance  Is  In  fact 
obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  vUe,  or 
filthy. 

"(b)  In  any  criminal  action  arising  under 
any  statute  of  any  State  or  under  any  law 
of  any  political  subdlvlson  of  any  State  for 
the  prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  posses- 
sion, sale,  dissemination,  or  vise  of  any  ob- 
scene, lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent,  vile,  or 
filthy  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  sub- 
stance, no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review,  reverse,  or  set 
aside  a  determination  made  by  a  court  of 
such  State  on  the  question  whether  such 
article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  substance  Is 
in  fact  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent, 
vUe,  or  filthy." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  preceding  part  I  thereof  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"176.  Actions  Involving  obscenity 3001". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI,  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 
"476.  Actions  Involving  obscenity 3001". 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1691.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  efficient 
production  of  the  needed  volume  of  good 
housing  at  lower  cost  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced technology,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

ROUSINO  RIGHTS  ACT  OT   1971 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
quality  housing. 

In  recent  years  skyrocketing  land 
prices,  excessive  construction  wage  in- 
crefises,  and  an  increasing  multitude  of 
technological  impediments  to  efficient 
construction  have  forced  the  price  of 
decent  housing  to  astronomical  levels. 
Several  noted  economists  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  low-priced  home  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  One  of  the  greatest 
roadblocks  to  efficient  housing  produc- 
tion is  building  codes. 

There  are  some  80,000  separate  juris 
dictions  controlling  housing  constructioii 
throughout  the  country.  These  codes, 
which  are  in  large  part  instigated  and 
maintained  by  the  building  trades  unions, 
hit  hardest  in  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  In  some  cases  they  can  add 
nearly  $2,000  to  the  price  of  a  home. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  help  remedy  this  situation. 
The  bill  would  cut  through  overlapping 
and  impractical  building  codes.  This 
would  allow  full  use  of  modem  construc- 
tion technology,  including  prefabrication 
and  modular  construction.  The  legisla- 
tion would  prohibit  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  modem  technology  which  now 
denies  adequate  housing  to  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  American  people.  I  am 
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pleased  to  note  that  28  Congressmen  In 
the    Hoixse    of    Representatives,    both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  have  spon 
sored  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Philadelphia 
pre-cut  door  case,  the  Supreme  CourlJ 
in  April  1967,  indicated  that  unions  coulq 
lawfully  bar  the  use  of  prefabricated 
products  in  order  to  protect  so-called 
customary  on-site  work.  The  Court 
said  that  the  normal  prohibitions  of  la^ 
against  secondary  boycotts  and  hot4 
cargo  restrictions  do  not  apply. 

In  another  case  at  that  time,  the  Su- 
preme Court  also  upheld  the  union's  re- 
fusal to  install  prefabricated  insulation 
The  same  groimds  were  cited:  j 

That  product  restrlctlona  only  "preserv^ 
work  traditionally  performed  by  member^ 
of  the  union,  and  resulting  cessation  of 
business  relations  was  beside  the  point."     , 

The  cost  imp£u;t  of  codes  must  b« 
measured  not  only  in  terms  of  availably 
technology  which  is  denied  usage,  but 
also  in  terms  of  technology  not  attempted 
due  to  the  frustrations  and  financial 
limitations  posed  by  the  restrictive  codesi 

The  financial  Impact  Is  more  pro* 
nounced  for  manufacturers  of  low  ani 
moderate  income  housing  than  for  thos* 
of  middle  and  upper  Income  housing. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  low  and  moderate 
income  group  report  significant  added 
costs  resulting  from  the  necessity  to  build 
to  varied  standards.  Only  30  percent  of 
the  higher  Income  groups  report  th^ 
same  problems. 

My  bill  seeks  to  encourage  the  ne^^ 
technology  and  industrialization  whlcli 
It  should  be  evident,  are  basic  ingredients 
for  housing  progress.  ] 

The  acceptance  of  industrializatioa 
can  do  much  to  erase  labor  and  code 
enforcement  product  boycotts.  | 

Even  some  segments  of  organized  labot 
favor  the  Industrialized  approach  tc 
home  building.  Peter  Poeco.  Oenerajl 
President  of  the  Laborers'  Union.  ha$ 
said:  I 

The  Laborers'  International  TJnlon  qf 
North  America  stands  100  percent  behind  th^ 
Government's  efforts  to  encourage  the  dei- 
yelopment  of  new  methods  of  Industrialize^ 
homebulldlng  and  promote  their  use.  We  see 
the  emergence  of  factory- built  housing  as  ^ 
necessary  means  toward  catching  up  wlt(i 
the  Nation's  accelerating  housing  demand^. 

I 

Industrialization  should  also  make  ^ 
more  acceptable  to  achieve  the  proper 
bsilance  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 
Today,  HUD  officials  estimate  that  the 
combined  code  and  union  rules  force  the 
use  of  skilled  laborers  for  unskilled  taste 
equal  to  a  25-percent  cost  Increase  par 
building  project. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City,  it  r4- 
qulres  a  master  electrician  to  unload  and 
plug  in  a  new  refrigerator.  j 

These  many  problems  and  constraint 
have  fragmented  the  housing  industry 
to  the  point  that  95  percent  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  single-family  hon^ 
builders  build  fewer  than  100  units  a 
year  and  85  percent  build  fewer  than  5|0 
units  a  year.  Further,  50  percent  of  the 
multifamily  home  builders  build  few«r 
than  100  units  a  year.  Under  these  situ- 
ations, very  little  research  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  building  process.  Very 
few  companies  have  the  financial  capac- 


ity to  do  research.  The  incentive  for  risk 
in  the  development  of  new,  higher-vol- 
ume production  approaches  has  not  been 
present.  And  there  has  generally  been 
no  encouragement  for  upgrading  the 
process  of  housing  development. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  the  case 
against  locally  developed  codes  is  that 
they  add  to  housing  costs,  delay  construc- 
tion, block  volume  production,  bar  mod- 
ern materials,  inliibit  creative  design, 
and  lack  uniformity  in  requirements  and 
administration  and  enforcement.  They 
are  often  outdated  and  procedures  for 
modernizing  them  are  slow.  We  must 
make  it  possible  to  use  such  devices  as 
prefabrlcation  and  modular  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  this  bill  for 
appropriate  reference. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1692.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment or  approval  of  test  methods  for 
consumer  products.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment or  approval  of  test  methods  for 
consimier  products,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal, 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1692 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  development  or  ap- 
proval   of    test    methods    for    consumer 
products 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product 
Test  Methods  Act". 

Sec.  2.  DanNinoNS.  For  purpooes  of  this 
Act — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(b)  "Agency"  means  an  executive  agency 
aa  defined  In  section  105  of  title  S,  United 
Statee  Code  but  does  not  Include  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office;  and  "responsible  of- 
ficer" refers  to  the  head  of  an  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretfiry  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  Act,  or  the  officer  designated  by  the 
head  of  such  agency  to  perform  the  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(c)  "Person"  Includes  corporation,  part- 
nership, organization,  or  individual. 

(d)  "Supplier"  means  any  person  engaged 
m  the  business  of  making  consumer  prod- 
ucts available  to  consumers  either  directly 
or  Indirectly. 

(e)  "Consumer  product"  means  any  tang- 
ible personal  property  normally  used  for  per- 
sonal, family  or  household  purposes;  con- 
sumer product  Includes  personal  property  in- 
tended to  be  attached  to  or  installed  In  any 
real  property  without  regard  to  whether  It  Is 
so  attached  or  Installed. 

(f)  "Product  characteristics"  mean,  with 
resjject  to  consumer  products,  those  Impor- 
tant features  of  the  product  relating  to  func- 
tional use  (including  performance,  safety, 
content,  operating  cost,  and  durability)  that 
are  measxirable. 

(g)  "Test  method"  means  a  method  or 
procedure  by  which  product  characteristics 
may  be  measvired. 

Sec.  3.  Pu«POS«.  The  purpoee  of  this  Act 
Is  to  assist  consumers  In  malting  Informed 
Judgments  by  providing  suppliers  with  test 


methods  which  they  can  voluntarUy  utilize 
to  afford  consumers  reliable  and  meaningful 
Information  on  the  performance  characteris- 
tics of  consumer  products. 

STC.     4.     iDENTIFICATrON     OF     PEODUCTS     BT 

THE  Seckstakt.  The  Secretary  shall.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs: 

(a)  Assist  consumers  In  obtaining  reliable 
and  meaningful  information  regarding  con- 
sumer products  by  promoting  the  develop- 
ment, approval,  and  use  of  methods  for  test- 
ing objective  characteristics  of  such  products 
and  by  identifying  classes  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts for  which  reliable  Information  on  prod- 
uct characteristics  would  be  In  the  Interests 
of  consumers. 

(b)  Designate  (with  Its  consent),  as  to 
each  class  of  consumer  products  so  Identified, 
an  agency  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  the  test  method  development  and  other 
functions  set  forth  In  this  Act  giving  due 
regard  to  the  statutory  missions  and  capaoUl- 
tles  of  the  several  agencies  In  relation  to  the 
consumer  products  Involved. 

(c)  Establish  priorities  among  consumer 
products  for  consideration  by  the  designated 
agencies.  In  fixing  priorities,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  consideration  to  the  requests  of 
other  officers  of  the  Government,  consumers, 
and  suppliers;  to  the  technical  complexity, 
economic  Impact,  and  Importance  of  such 
products  to  consumers;  and  to  such  other 
factors  as  he  may  deem  relevant. 

Sec.  5.  Approval  of  Test  Methods.  For 
each  class  of  consumer  products,  with  respect 
to  which  an  agency  has  been  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  3(b),  the  responsible  officer 
In  the  designated  agency,  after  conferring 
and  consulting  with  consumers,  private  or- 
ganl2atlon3,  and  laboratories  where  appropri- 
ate and  after  providing  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  participate  and  comment  upon 
the   activities   covered    under    this   secUon, 

shall:  ^  ^ 

(1)  Identify  product  characteristics  that 
are  measurable  and  that  can  and  should  be 

(2)  approve  test  methods  that  will  ad- 
equately measure  these  characteristics  If  such 

exist;  . 

(3)  encourage  private  organizations  and 
laboratories  to  develop  adequate  test  methods 
where  such  methods  do  not  exist,  under  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  responsible  officer, 
consistent  with  such  guidelines  as  may  bo 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary; 

(4)  develop  and  approve  adequate  test 
methods  If  he  finds  that  no  adequate  test 
method  exists  with  respect  to  a  product  or 
class  of  products,  and  that  expeditious  de- 
velopment of  adequate  test  methods  through 
qualified  private  organizations  or  labora- 
tories Is  not  feasible;  and 

(5)  cause  to  be  Identified  or  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  all  identified  product 
characterUtlcs  and  approved  test  methods. 

SEC,  6.  Accreditation,  (a)  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  develop  a  system  of  accredi- 
tation to  aaalst  quaUfied  persons  In  the  com- 
petent performance  of  testing  according  to 
approved  teet  methods.  Such  accreditation 
and  all  associated  services  will  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  those  per- 
sons desiring  to  volunUrtly  participate  in 
such  systems.  The  accreditation  system  shall 
Include  appropriate  safeguards  to  Insure 
that  Imported  consumer  products  do  not 
suffer  competitive  disadvantage  from  Its  op- 
eration. 

(b)  Before  the  accreditation  system  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  instituted, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  such  system. 

Sec.  7.  Advertising  tested  products,  (a) 
The  designated  agency  shall  promulgate, 
subject  to  such  guidelines  as  may  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  rulee  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  manner  In  which: 

(1)  best  programs  utilizing  voluntary  test 
methods  approved  under  this  Act  must  be 
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conducted   to   assure   that  the   test   results 
advertised  are  reasonably  accurate; 

(2)  suppliers  may  advertise  the  results  of 
tests  and  the  fact  that  such  tests  were  con- 
ducied  according  to  test  methods  approved 
under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  suppliers  may  advertise  that  consum- 
er products  have  been  tested  by  any  person 
accredited  pursuant  to  section  5. 

(b)  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  pro- 
hibit faise  and  misleading  representations 
and  Include  a  requirement  that  all  such  ad- 
vertising fuUy  and  fairly  disclose  the  com- 
plete results  of  such  testing. 

Sec.  8.  Unlawful  acts,  (a)  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful  for  any  person  to  induce  or  encourage 
the  purchase  of  any  consumer  product: 

(1)  by  falsely  representing  that  any  con- 
sumer product  has  been  tested  in  accordance 
with  methods  approved  pursuant  to  this 
Act; 

(2)  by  making  any  false  or  misleading 
gtatement  or  omitting  to  state  any  material 
fact  necessary  to  make  any  statement  not 
misleading  with  respect  to  the  test  results  on 
any  consumer  product  represented  as  having 
been  tested  In  accordance  with  such 
methods; 

(3)  by  malting  any  statement  regarding  a 
consumer  product  which  does  not  comply 
with  an  applicable  rule  or  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Act;  or 

(4)  by  falsely  representing  that  he  or  any 
other  person  is  credited  pursuant  to  a  system 
developed  under  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
whom  a  consumer  product  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  testing  pursuant  to  test  methods 
approved  under  this  Act : 

(1)  to  falsely  represent  that  such  product 
has  been  tested  In  accordance  with  test 
methods  approved  pvirsuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  to  make  any  false  or  misleading  state- 
ments or  to  omit  to  state  any  material  fact 
necessary  to  any  representation  concerning 
test  results  obtained  by  that  person;   or 

(3)  to  falsely  represent  that  he  or  any 
other  person  is  accredited  pursuant  to  a  sys- 
tem developed  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  publisher,  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast licensee,  or  agency  or  medium  for  the 
dissemination  of  advertising,  except  the  sup- 
plier or  packer  of  the  commodity  to  which 
the  violation  relates,  shall  be  liable  under 
this  section  by  reason  of  the  dissemination  of 
any  advertisement  or  statement  in  violation 
of  this  section,  unless  he  has  refused,  on  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  furnish 
the  Attorney  General  the  name  and  post  of- 
fice address  of  the  i)erson  who  caused  him  to 
disseminate  such  advertisement. 

(d)  With  respect  to  advertising  of  oon- 
sumer  products  from  a  foreign  supplier  or 
which  were  tested  by  persons  outside  the 
United  States,  the  importer  of  such  products 
shall  be  responsible  for  any  violations  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Enforcement,  (a)  The  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  bring  actions  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  unlawful  acts  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  affected  person  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  and  restrain  unlawful  acts 
under  section  7  of  this  Act.  Provided,  that  no 
less  than  30  days  prior  to  commencement  of 
such  action,  such  affected  person  shall  give 
notice  by  registered  mall  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  the  Intended  defendant.  Such 
notice  shall  state  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
violation,  the  relief  to  be  requested,  and  the 
court  In  which  the  action  will  be  brought.  No 
separate  suit  shall  be  brought  under  this 
subsection  if  the  same  alleged  violation  Is  the 
subject  of  a  pending  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Provided  further,  that  In 
uiy  action  under  this  subsection,  such  af- 
fected person  may  elect,  by  a  demand  for 


such  relief  In  his  complaint,  to  recover  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees.  In  such  cases.  th9 
court  shall.  In  addition  to  granting  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  Including  coets, 
award  to  the  prevailing  party  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees. 

(c)  The  district  courte  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  suits  for  equi- 
table relief  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Unlavirful  acts  as  defined  In  section  7 
of  this  Act  shall  be  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  within  the  meaning  of  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlslson  Act  (18 
U.S.C.45). 

(e)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  section  7  shall.  In  the  case  of  a 
natural  person,  be  ptinlshed  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  both,  or  In  any  other 
case,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100,000. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  Section  13(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  26,  1914,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  53(b)),  shall  apply  to  the  grant  of 
equitable  relief  under  this  section. 

Sec  10.  Additional  Authoritt.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  responsibilities  conferred  upon 
him  under  this  Act,  each  responsible  officer 
may: 

(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  and  not  Incon- 
sistent with  other  law,  add  personnel,  acquire 
or  establish  additional  facilities  and  pur- 
chase additional  equipment  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  responslbllltlea. 

(b)  Request  any  federal  agency  to  supply 
(on  a  reimbursable  basis  If  appropriate) 
such  statistics,  data,  testing  methods,  prog- 
ress repMDrts,  and  other  information  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  such  respyon- 
slbllltles. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  general  guidelines  as 
may  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  Issue, 
amend,  and  revoke  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
responsibilities. 

Sec  11.  Consumer  Information.  The 
Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
appropriate  information  programs  to  assist 
consumers  In  understanding  the  significance 
of  the  information  that  may  be  furnished 
by  suppliers  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec  12.  Interpretation.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  supersede  any  other  law  relating  to 
consumer  products  or  any  nile  or  regulation 
promulgated  thereunder. 


March  18,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmENT:  Eiiclosed  are  four  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  bill  "Consumer  Product  Test 
Methods  Act,"  together  with  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  and  a  section  by  section 
analysis  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  our  draft  bill 
to  the  Congress  and  further  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  H.  Stans. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


The  Statement   of  Purpose  and   Need  for 
Legislation     Providing     for     Consumer 
Product  Test  Methods  Development 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  for  the 
development  or  approval  of  test  methods  for 
consumer  products.  These  test  methods  when 
followed  will  produce  reliable  and  meaning- 
ful test  results  relating  to  the  performance 
characteristics  of  such  products.  By  volun- 
tarily utilizing  such  test  methods,  suppliers 
can  then  furnish  consumers  with  valuable 
Information  to  assist  them  In  making  In- 
formed marketplace  decisions. 


Experience  has  revealed  to  those  members 
of  the  Federal  Government  concerned  with 
consumer  protection  that  because  of  the 
large  number  of  technically  sophisticated 
products  on  the  market  today  it  is  difficult 
for  the  consumer,  through  his  own  efforts,  to 
understand  their  performance  characteris- 
tics. This  13  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
items  which,  although  they  represent  a  large 
portion  of  his  budget,  are  purchased  infre- 
quently by  the  consumer. 

The  private  sector  already  has  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  test  and  evaluate  the  many 
consumer  products  on  the  market.  There  are 
almost  900  private  testing  laboratories  in  this 
country  and  countless  other  qualified  testing 
facilities  connected  to  various  segments  of 
Industry.  Most  of  these  resources  have  been 
used  in  the  past  to  measure  the  performance 
of  industrial  products,  thereby  aiding  the 
buyer  and  seller  in  the  "Industrial"  market- 
place. The  methods  used  In  this  effort  have 
proved  themselves  but  the  average  consumer 
has  not  been  the  direct  benefactor  of  these 
efl'orts.  These  same  resources  can  and  should 
be  mobilized  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
consumer.  Some  segments  of  the  private 
sector  have  already  begun  this  effort  and  this 
bill  should  reinforce  that  activity. 

Under  the  bill  It  would  be  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  mobilize  these  pri- 
vate resources  and  apply  them  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  test  methods  that  can  be 
used  for  consumer  products.  It  should  be 
understood  that  It  Is  not  the  function  of 
the  government  under  the  bill  to  test  con- 
sumer products.  Nor  would  the  government 
become  a  repository  for  test  results  about 
Individual  consumer  products.  The  bUl  does 
not  establish  a  system  for  the  establishment 
of  mandatory  teats  or  test  methods. 

The  goal  of  this  bUl  Is  to  create  a  system 
which  will  make  It  possible  for  the  forces  of 
the  marketplace  to  take  hold  and  provide 
the  consumer  with  reliable  and  understand- 
able Information  about  the  products  he  buys. 
The  use  of  uniform  test  methods  to  meet  this 
goal  will  benefit  all  segments  of  the  economy 
because  the  objective  basis  for  comparison 
that  can  be  furnished  to  the  consumer  by 
this  system  will  stimulate  more  effective  com- 
petition in  the  private  sector. 
This  legislation  Is  needed: 

( 1 )  to  authorize  the  federal  government  to 
develop  test  methods  for  consumer  products 
where  adequate  privately  developed  meth- 
ods do  not  exist  and  cannot  be  expeditiously 
developed; 

(2)  to  provide  test  methods  for  suppliers 
to  assist  them  In  obtaining  test  results  which 
they  can  ftimlsh  to  consumers.  This  Informa- 
tion will  assist  consumers  In  understanding 
and  evaltiatlng  Important  product  charac- 
teristics; 

(3)  to  authorize  the  advertising  by  a  sup- 
plier of  the  results  of  testa  In  a  manner  that 
will  encourage  him  to  furnish  consumers 
with  a  means  of  objectively  evaluating  prod- 
ucts, thereby  providing  both  supplier  and 
consumer  with  a  basis  for  Increased  con- 
fidence In  advertised  product  performance; 

(4)  to  authorize  the  accreditation  of  man- 
ufacturers, laboratories  or  other  suppliers 
performing  testing  In  pursuance  of  the  bill; 
and 

(6)  to  authorize  the  government  to  de- 
velop Information  programs  to  assist  con- 
sumers in  understanding  the  significance  of 
test  results  produced  by  approved  test  meth- 
ods, thereby  enabling  the  consumer  to  make 
Informed  Judgments  in  the  selection,  pur- 
chase and  use  of  consumer  products. 
section  bt  section  analysis 

Section  1  of  the  bill  contains  definitions  of 
the  terms  used  In  the  bill  to  mclude  "sup- 
plier", "consumer  product",  "product  char- 
acteristics", and  "test  method". 

Section  2  of  the  bill  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  assist  consumers  m  mak- 
ing Informed  judgmenU  by  developing  or  ap- 
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provlng  test  methods  which  suppliers  may 
use  to  provide  consumers  with  reliable  snd 
meaningful  Information  about  the  perform 
ance  characteristics  of  consumer  products . 

Section  3  provides  that  the  Secretary 
Commerce  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
fice  of  Consumer  Affairs,  promote  the  de\(el- 
opment,  approval,  and  use  of  methods 
testing  objective  characteristics  of 
products  and  shall  Identify  classes  of 
sumer   products   for   which   Information 
such  characteristics  would  be  In  the 
est  of  consumers.  They  shall  then  design^t 
as  to  each  class  of  products  so  identified, 
agency   which    will   be   responsible   for 
test    evaluation    and   other    functions 
scribed  in  this  bill.  Additionally  they  sl^all 
fix  priorities  among  the  products  to  be 
sidered  by  the  designated  agencies,  taking 
Into  consideration  requests  from  others, 
technical  complexity   of  the  task,  the 
nomlc   impact   of   the   product   or  class 
products,  the  Importance  of  such  prodi^ts 
to  the  consumer  and  any  other  relevant 
tors. 

Section  4  outlines  the  duties  of  the  agency 
designated  to  deal  with  such  products 
classes  of  products  as  the  Secretary 
appropriate.  Each  agency  designated  by 
Secretary  shall  confer,  when  appropriate 
with  consumers,  private  organizations 
laboratories  familiar  with  such  products 
afford  interested  parties  an  opportiinity 
participate  and  comment  upon  the  activities 
covered  by  this  section.  The  agency  will  tljen 
identify  the  product  characteristics  that 
measurable  and  can  and  should  be 
Should  there  be  test  methods  which 
quately  measure  such  characteristics, 
may  be  approved  by  the  designated 
The  Secretary  will  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  needed  test  methods.  If  there 
no  adequate  methods  in  existence  and 
pedltlous  development  of  test  methods 
not  be  accomplished  through  qualified 
vate  organizations  or  laboratories  the 
nated  agency  shall  develop  test  meth<id5 
Finally,  the  designated  agency  shall  idem  Ify 
or  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  all  Idm- 
tifled  product  characteristics  and  approved 
test  methods. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
velop    an   accreditation   system   for   labdra 
tories  or  other  facilities  which  may  deilre 
guidance  in  performing  tests  according 
test  methods  approved  under  this  bill, 
service   would  be  available  to   anyone 
wants    to    voluntarily    participate 
pants    would    reimburse    the    Secretary 
services  provided  under  this  section. 

Section    8    provides   that    the    designajted 
agency,  following  guidelines  of  the 
shall  Issue  rules  and  regulations  prescribing 
(1)    the  conduct  of  test  programs  utills^ 
voluntary  test  methods  approved  under 
bill  to  ensure  that  the  test  results  adverted 
are  reasonably  accurate  and  (2)  the  manner 
in  which  suppliers  may  advertiser  concern 
Ing  test  results,  the  fact  that  tests  were  c^in- 
ducted  following  approved  test  methods 
that  ijersons  accredited  pursuant  to 
5  have  tested  the  products.  These  rules 
regulations  shall,   among  other  things, 
sure  that  full  and  fair  disclosure  is  mad( 
the  complete  results  of  such  testing  and 
false    and    misleading    representations 
prohibited. 

Section  7  provides  that  it  shall  be  unliw- 
ful  to  Induce  or  encourage  the  purchase 
any  consumer  product  (1)   by  making 
representations  that  the  product  has 
tested    in    accordance    with    approved 
methods:   (2)  by  making  false  or  misleading 
statements    or    omitting    to    state    ma 
facts  concerning  test  results  obtained  us  I 
approved  test  methods:  (3)  by  violating  niles 
and  regulations  developed  pursuant  to 
bill;    and    (4)    by  falsely   representing  tliat 
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he  or  any  other  person  Is  accredited  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  of  this  bill.  Further,  any 
person  to  whom  a  consumer  product  is  sub- 
mitted for  testing  pursuant  to  this  bill  Is 
prohibited  from  ( 1 )  falsely  representing  that 
such  product  was  tested:  (2)  making  false 
or  misleading  statements  or  material  omis- 
sions concerning  the  test  results  obtained: 
and  (3)  falsely  representing  that  he  or  any 
other  person  is  accredited  pursuant  to  cec- 
tion  5  of  this  bill. 

Members  of  the  advertising  media  are  ex- 
empted from  sanctions  under  this  section 
unless  they  refuse  to  divulge  the  name  and 
address  of  the  p>erson  causing  publication  of 
material  violative  of  this  bill  to  the  Attorney 
General  upon  request.  With  respect  to  con- 
sumer products  manufactured  or  tested  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  Importers  are  made 
responsible  for  violations  of  Section  7. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Judicially  enforce  this  Mil  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  and  crim- 
inal penalties  are  provided.  Pursuant  to  con- 
ditions prescribed  In  this  section,  any  af- 
fected person  may  bring  an  action  to  pre- 
vent or  restrain  unlawful  acts  under  Sec- 
tion 7  and  such  action  may  Include  a  re- 
quest for  reasonable  attorney's  fees.  Admin- 
istrative enforcement  is  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  under  that  Commis- 
sion's power  to  restrain  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices. 

Section  9  allows  the  designated  agency  to 
acquire  -equipment  or  establish  the  facilities 
required  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  bill  and  to  request  other  Federal 
agencies'  assistance.  The  agency  Is  also  given 
the  power  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  Secretary,  In 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, to  conduct  information  programs  to 
assist  consumers  in  understanding  the  in- 
formation that  suppliers  may  furnish  regard- 
ing the  results  of  tests  according  to  test 
methods  approved  pursuant  to  this  bill.  This 
program  would  assist  the  consumer  Interpret 
the  test  results  In  order  to  makb  Informed 
Judgments  In  the  selection,  purchase  and 
use  of  consumer  products. 

Section  11  provides  that  this  bill  will  not 
supersede  any  other  law  concerning  con- 
sumer products. 


S.  1693 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1693.  A  bill  to  provide  a  new  and 
improved  system  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
for  solving  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  State  and  local  governments  and 
for  improving  the  Nation's  capacity  to 
meet  the  demands  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

TRANSPORTATION  REVENTJX  SHARING  ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  a  new  and  im- 
proved system  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
solving  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  State  and  local  governments  and  for 
improving  the  Nation's  capacity  to  meet 
the  demands  of  interstate  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  the  text  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  bill  to  provide  a  new  and  improved  sys- 
tem  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  solving 
the  transportation  problems  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  and  for  improving 
the  Nation's  capacity  to  meet  the  demands 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asesmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Transportation  Rev- 
enue  Sharing  Act  of  1971". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  satisfactory  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  goods  within  our  urban  areas  and 
across  our  State  boundaries  vitally  affects 
the  commerce,  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our 
Nation.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  improve 
the  Nation's  capacity  to  meet  the  demands 
of  interstate  commerce  by  enhancing  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments  to 
meet  their  most  pressing  transportation 
needs  by  replacing  a  number  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  to  States  and  localities 
with  an  Improved  system  of  sharing  Federal 
revenues.  Federal  assistance  through  shar- 
ing of  revenues  is  necessary  to  permit  State 
and  local  governments  to  develop,  operate, 
and  maintain  transportation  systems,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  capable  of  providing  for 
the  fast,  safe,  convenient,  and  efficient  move- 
ment of  persons  and  goods,  as  determined 
in  accord  with  State  and  local  priorities. 

Transportation  can  and  should  be  a  means 
for  improving  the  quality  of  life.  Transporta- 
tion shapes  communities  and  contributes 
significantly  to  environmental  quality.  It  is 
declared  to  be  national  policy  that  the  devel- 
opment of  transportation  systems  developed 
under  this  Act  shall  assist  in  implementing 
community  development  plans  and  programs. 

OEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires — 

(1)  The  term  "consortium  of  governments" 
means  any  association  which  is  (i)  formed 
by  general  purpose  governments  located 
within  a  metropolitan  area  the  combined 
population  of  which  constitutes  at  least  75 
per  centum  of  the  total  population  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  (11)  recognized  by 
the  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor  of  the  applicable  State,  as  an  ap- 
propriate entity  to  act  for  the  metropolitan 
area  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  that 
If  any  portion  of  the  population  comprising 
the  75  per  centum  minimum  population  set 
forth  in  clause  (i)  Is  located  in  more  than 
one  State,  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor 
of  each  such  State  shall  be  necessary. 

(2)  The  term  "equipment"  includes  ve- 
hicles, vessels  and  rolling  stock. 

(3)  The  term  "facilitiee"  Includes  land  or 
any  Interest  therein,  ways,  terminals,  devices 
designed  for  assisting  or  facilitating  the 
movement  of  traffic  or  {jedestrians  and  park- 
ing facilities. 

(4)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Jurisdiction  involved. 

(5)  The  term  "mass  transportation  activi- 
ties" means  the  sicquisltlon,  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement  of  facilities  or 
equipment  (but  not  Including  public  high- 
ways) for  use  in  mass  transportation  service 
in  urban  places,  and  expenditures  for  pur- 
poses described  in  sections  9  and  11  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49 
U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.). 

(6)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

(7)  The  term  "population"  means  the  total 
resident  population  based  on  the  most  re- 
cent data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
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gus  and  referable  to  the  same  point  or  period 
in  time. 

(8)  The  term  "recipient"  meems  any  State, 
unit  of  general  local  government.  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State 
in  the  United  States;  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(11)  The  term  "State  Development  Plan" 
means  a  plan  for  the  obligation  of  shared 
revenues  to  be  received  under  this  Act  by  a 
Stale  except  lor  those  amounts  committed 
under  sections  7(8)    and  7(d)    of  this  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "State  Development  Plan- 
ning System"  includes  a  State  Development 
Planning  Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter 
called  the  ••Commission")  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  a-Jvise  the  Governor  with  respect  to  the 
formulation  of  the  State  Development  Plan. 
The  membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  gov- 
ernment planning  board,  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 8(c)  of  this  Act,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

(13)  The  term  "transportation  activity" 
means  (I)  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction, improvement,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  transportation  systems,  fa- 
cilities, or  equipment  (including  safety  fa- 
cilities and  equipment);  (11)  planning, 
training,  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration activities,  and  highway  safety  pro- 
gram activities;  (111)  the  provision  of 
matching  shares  for  Federal-aid  transporta- 
tion programs;  (Iv)  mass  transportation  ac- 
tivities; and  (V)  beautiflcation,  relocation, 
and  environmental  protection  activities  as- 
sociated with  any  activity  set  forth  In  clause 
(1),  (li)  or  (iv)  of  this  paragraph. 

(14)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  municipality, 
county,  town,  township,  parish,  village,  or 
other  general  purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State:  and  includes  any  consortium  of 
governments. 

(15)  The  term  "urban  place"  means  an  ur- 
ban place  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

BASIC    AtrrHORITY;     TRANSPORTATION    ACnVlTIBS 
ELIGIBLE    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
revenue  sharing  commitments  and  liquidat- 
ing payments  to  recipients  to  carry  out 
transportation  activities  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Recipients  are  au- 
thorized to  use  revenues  shared  under  this 
Act  for  transportation  activities  carried  out 
by  a  governmental,  quasi-governmental,  or 
private  entity,  if  such  activities  are  per- 
formed for  the  public  need  and  benefit  as 
determined  by  the  recipient. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.(a)  There  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  obligation  through  revenue 
sharing  commitments  under  this  Act 
•1,285,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $2,800,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973,  1974, 
and  1975. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  under 
this  Act.  Such  sums  shall  be  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  ex- 
cept that,  to  the  extent  that  funds  are 
available  therein.  ( 1 )  for  fiscal  year  1972,  not 
more  than  (855,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  appropriation  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  and  not  more  than  $110,000,000  shall 
be  available  from  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund;  and  (2)  for  each  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1972,  there  shall  be  available 
for  appropriation  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount 
obligated  by  recipients  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  highway 
related  transportation  activities,  and  for  ap- 
propriation from  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  an  amount  equivalent  to  th« 


amount  obligated  by  recipients  under  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  avia- 
tion related  transportation  activities. 

ALJXJCATION     OP     SHARED     REVKNXTES 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
o>f  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  amounts  made 
available  under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act  as 
follows— 

(a)  The  first  $635,000,000  ($263,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972)  shall  be  allocated  solely  for 
ma»  transportation  activities  and  appor- 
tioned as  follows — 

(1)  Eighty  per  centum  to  those  States 
containing  in  whole  or  in  part,  one  or  more 
metropolitan  areas  having  a  population  of 
1,000,000  or  more  In  the  ratio  which  the 
State's  population  In  such  areas  bears  to  the 
total  p>opulatlon  In  such  areas  In  all  States; 
and 

(2)  Twenty  per  centum  to  those  States 
containing,  in  whole  or  In  part,  one  or  more 
metropolitan  areas  having  a  population  be- 
tween 50,000  and  999,999  in  the  ratio  which 
the  State's  population  In  such  areas  bears 
to  the  total  population  in  such  areas  in  all 
States. 

No    State    shall    be   apportioned    less    than 
$250,000  under   this   subsection. 

(b)  Of  the  remaining  $1,022,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  $2,165,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  ninety  per  centum 
shall  bo  allocated  for  transportation  activi- 
ties and  apportioned  as  follows — 

(1)  Thirty-five  per  centum  in  the  ratio 
whi3h  the  population  In  urban  places  In 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  population  in 
url>an  places  in  all  States; 

(2)  Twenty-five  per  centum  In  the  ratio 
which  the  population  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  population  of  all  States; 

(3)  Twenty  p>er  centum  In  the  ratio  which 
the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
area  of  all  States;  and 

(4)  Twenty  per  centum  in  the  ratio  which 
the  mileage  of  rural  delivery  routes  and  star 
routes  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
mileage  of  rural  delivery  and  star  routes  In 
all  States  at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding 
calendar  year,  as  shown  by  a  certificate  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  which  he  is  directed  to 
make  and  furnish  annually  to  the  Secretary. 

No  State  shall  receive  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  centum  of  each  year's  total 
allocation  to  the  States  under  this  sub- 
section :  Provided.  That  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  each  shall  receive  $1,000,000  and 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 
respectively,  and  these  amounts  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  amounts  to  be  allocated 
under  this  subsection  prior  to  making  an 
allocation;  and 

(c)  The  remaining  ten  per  centum  shaU 
be  available  for  commitment  by  the  Secretary 
at  his  discretion,  except  that  if  a  consortium 
of  governments  shall  be  the  recipient  of 
shared  revenues  apportioned  under  section 
7(a)  or  7(d),  the  Secretary  shall  make  addi- 
tional commitments  to  that  consortium 
equal  to  ten  per  centum  of  the  shared 
revenues  received  by  the  consortium  under 
such  sections.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
commit  these  funds  to  recipients  at  his  dis- 
cretion for  any  transportation  activity  he 
deems  appropriate  but  shall  give  priority  to 
assisting  recipients  In  developing  and  Im- 
plementing comprehensive  transportation 
plans,  establishing  consortia  of  governments 
in  metropolitan  areas  having  powers  to  Im- 
plement comprehensive  transportation  plans 
for  the  various  Jurisdictions  comprising  the 
consortia,  financing  research,  development 
and  demonstration  projects  In  all  phases  of 
transportation  activities,  and  emergency 
relief  repairs  and  reconstruction  of  serious 
damage  resulting  from  natural  disasters  over 
a  wide  area  and  catastrophic  failures  from 
any  cause. 


(d)  Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year  commencing 
with  fiscal  year  1973.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  (1)  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  each  State  under 
sections  6(a)  and  6(b).  respectively;  and 
(2)  the  units  of  general  local  government 
determined  by  the  Governor  under  section 
7(f)  to  receive  commitments  of  shared  rev- 
enues under  sections  7(a)  and  7(d)  and  the 
amounts  to  be  apportioned  to  such  units  by 
the  State  under  such  sections.  All  computa- 
tions and  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

COMMmCENT  OF  BEVENTTES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  commit 
one-half  of  the  shared  revenues  apportioned 
to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  6(a)(1)  to 
that  State  which  wUl  apportion  directly  to 
the  State's  units  of  general  local  government 
within  metropolitan  areas  that  have  a  popu- 
lation of  1.000,000  or  more  and  that  are  con- 
tained in  whole  or  In  part  In  that  State,  In 
the  ratio  which  the  population  of  each  such 
unit  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  such 
units  in  all  such  metropolitan  areas  within 
the  State. 

(b)  The  remaining  one-half  of  the  shared 
revenues  apportioned  to  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  6(a)(1)  shall  be  committed  by  the 
Secretary  to  that  Bute  for  use  by  the  State 
in  Its  discretion  solely  for  mass  transporta- 
tion activities  in  or  benefiting  metropolitan 
areas  that  have  a  population  of  1,000.000  or 
more  and  that  are  contained  In  whole  or  In 
part  In  that  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  commit  the  shared 
revenues  apportioned  to  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  6(a)  (2)  to  that  State  for  use  by  the 
State  In  its  discretion  solely  for  mass  trans- 
portation activities  In  or  benefiting  urban 
places. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  commit  the  shared 
revenues  apportioned  to  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  6(b)(1)  to  that  State  which  wUl 
apportion  directly  to  units  of  general  local 
government  within  the  State,  which  are 
urban  places.  This  amount  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  each  of  these  units  of  general  local 
government  In  the  ratio  which  its  population 
l>ears  to  the  total  population  of  all  those 
units  of  government  within  the  State. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  commit  the  shared 
revenue  apportioned  to  a  State  pursuant  to 
sections  6(b)(2),  6(b)(3).  and  6(b)(4)  to 
that  State  for  use  by  the  State  In  its  dis- 
cretion for  transportation  activities. 

(f)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  not 
less  than  120  days  prior  to  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Governor  of  each  State  shall 
determine,  and  notify  the  Secretary  as  to,  the 
units  of  general  local  government  within 
that  State  that  are  to  receive  commitments 
of  shared  revenues  under  sections  7(a)  and 
7(d).  and  the  amounts  to  be  apportioned 
by  the  State  to  such  units  under  sections 
7(a)  and  7(d).  Notvrtthstandlng  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  sul>6ection.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Governor  or  Governors,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  a  consortium  of  governments 
shall  be  the  recipient  of  revenue  sharing 
commitments  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  or 
7(d),  that  consortium  shall  receive  a  com- 
mitment for  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  the  commitments  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  received  separately  by  the 
component  units  of  government  comprising 
the  consortium. 

(g)  Until  such  time  as  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  Is  authorized  under  State 
or  local  law  and  Is  eligible  to  receive  funds 
and  carry  out  activities  under  this  Act.  or 
In  the  event  a  unit  refuses  to  accept  funds, 
the  shared  revenues  to  which  It  would  have 
been  entitled  shall  be  added  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  In  which  It  Is  located 
tot  use  by  that  State  In  Its  discretion  aole- 
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ly  for  the  same  general  purposes  lor  whlci 
they  were  originally  Intended. 

(h)  Until  such  time  as  a  State  Is  author^ 
Ized  under  State  law  and  Is  eligible  to  recelvi 
a  commitment  and  carry  out  activities  uni 
der  this  Act,  or  In  the  event  It  refuses  ta 
accept  funds,  the  shared  revenues  to  whlcli 
It  would  have  been  entitled  shall  be  availably 
to  the  Secretary  for  commitment  under  sec» 
tlon  e(c)  of  this  Act.  I 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments  te 
recipients  to  liquidate  obligations  Incurred 
under  this  Act  at  such  Intervals  and  In  suck 
installments  as  the  Secretary  may  determln^, 
taking  account  of  the  objectives  that  thfc 
time  elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  fundp 
from  the  United  States  Treasviry  and  thfe 
disbursement  thereof  by  a  recipient  shall  be 
minimized:  ProvHed,  That  the  Secretary 
shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director 
of  the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget,  pre>- 
scrlbe  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
an  Inordinate  rise  In  Federal  outlays  in  flsci^ 
years  1973,  1973,  1974,  and  1975  resulting 
from  concurrent  disbursements  pursuant  tt) 
(1)  funds  provided  prior  to  December  31,  1971, 
tmder  the  provisions  of  law  (or  predecessor 
statutes  thereto)  referred  to  In  sections  18(a) 
and  18(b)  of  this  Act  and  (11)  revenues  shared 
under  this  Act.  , 

U)  Advance  payments  made  prior  to  and 
including  December  31,  1971,  and  unearnefl 
at  the  close  of  business  on  December  31,  197}, 
shall  be  either  returned  promptly  to  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  or  offset  agalnj^ 
the  Arst  shared  revenues  to  which  the  sai 
unit  of  government  becomes  entitled  und< 
this  Act. 

OSVEIXJPMXNT    PLANS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Commencing  with  fiscal  yei 
1973  as  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving 
a  commitment  of  shared  revenues  under  thte 
Act.  the  Oovemor  of  each  State  shall  publlsfc 
and  make  available  to  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  ye«r  a  State 
Development  Plan  formulated  through  the 
State  Development  Planning  System:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  may,  upon  request 
of  the  Oovemor,  accept  an  alternative  State 
planning  system  which  assures  consultatloo 
and  coordination  with  units  of  general  local 
government  within  the  State.  Amendmenls 
to  the  State  Development  Pl&n  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  at  any  time  prior  tp 
the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  th|e 
Plan  relates.  This  Plan  and  amendmentJB 
thereto  shall  not  be  subject  to  approval  bc^ 
the  Secretary.  , 

(b)  The  State  Development  Plan  shall  sAt 
forth  the  specific  program  for  transportatlori 
activities  which  are  proposed  to  be  undef- 
taken  or  continued  with  the  shared  revenues 
received  for  obligation  and  expenditure  liy 
the  State  under  this  Act,  and  shall  take  int)o 
consideration  the  varying  transportation  ol^- 
Jectives,  needs  and  requirements  of  the  set- 
eral  areas  of  the  State,  and  the  counties, 
municipalities  and  other  localities  within  tl^e 
State;  and  the  coordination  of  transportatloti 
systems  with  those  of  each  adjoining  Staf 
to  form  an  Integrated  network.  This  PI 
shall  also  describe  the  degree  to  which  the^e 
is  coordinated  use  of  all  transportation  ri 
sources  and  funds  available  for  use  wlthi 
the  State,  and  Its  counties,  municlpalitlto 
and  other  localities.  { 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  formulating  the 
State  Development  Plan,  each  State  sh4ll 
establish  multl -jurisdictional  government 
planning  districts,  which  together  shall  en- 
compass the  geographic  area  of  the  entire 
State.  Each  planning  district  shall  have  la 
planning  board  to  be  composed  of  elected 
ofBclals  from  units  of  local  general  goveri- 
ment  withJn  such  district,  who  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  these  units.  The  duties  and  au- 
thorities of  planning  boards  within  the  Sta  te 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Oovemor  of  tlie 
State.  In  addition  to  such  duties  and  authof- 
Ities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  planning 
board  to  advise  each  unit  of  local  geneital 


government  which  receives  shared  revenues 
under  sections  7(a)  and  7(d)  of  this  Act  as 
to  the  multi-Jurlsdlctional  effects  and  the 
relationship  of  the  State  Development  Plan 
to  the  local  plans  prepared  by  each  local  gov- 
enmient  within  the  planning  district.  Rep- 
resentatives of  each  planning  board,  who 
shall  be  members  of  such  board,  shall  be 
selected  by  the  members  of  the  board  for 
membership  on  the  State  Development  Plan- 
ning Advisory  Commission. 

For  the  purposes  of  formulating  the  State 
Development  Plan,  the  Oovernor  of  each 
State  shall  consult  with  his  State  Develop- 
ment Planning  Advisory  Commission,  with 
other  non-transportation  development  plan- 
ning bodies  within  the  State,  and  with  the 
adjoining  States. 

(d)  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  any  funds  under 
this  Act,  commencing  with  fiscal  year  1973 
(and  at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  appropriate  fiscal  year),  each 
recipient  unit  of  general  local  government 
shall  publish  and  make  available  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Governor  of  its  State  and  the 
planning  board  of  Its  multi-jurisdlctlonal 
planning  district,  a  general  local  government 
development  plan  which  shall  describe  the 
transportation  objectives  and  projected  uses 
of  shared  Federal  revenues  received  under 
this  Act.  The  purpose  of  such  plans  shall 
be  to  permit  public  examination  and  ap- 
praisal of  transportation  activities  carried 
out  under  this  Act,  to  encourage  the  public 
accountability  of  recipients  of  shared  Fed- 
eral revenues  and  to  facilitate  coordination 
of  activities  at  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  general  local  government  develop- 
ment plan  shall  refiect  the  degree  to  which 
activities  under  such  plan  relate  to  other 
State  and  area-wide  programs  and  activities 
for  transportation.  Amendments  to  the  local 
government  development  plan  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  the  Oovemor  and  the 
planning  board  at  any  time  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  plan 
relates.  Such  development  plan  and  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Oovernor  or  the  plan- 
ning board. 

RKCOBOS,   AUDIT   AMD   RXPORT8 

Skc.  9.  (a)  All  revenues  shared  with  recipi- 
ents under  this  Act  shall  be  properly  ac- 
counted for  as  Federal  funds  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  recipients. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  revenues  shared 
under  this  Act  are  used  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  each  recipient 
shall 

(1)  Use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (1) 
proper  accounting  for  obligations  Incurred 
and  payments  received  by  it  and  (11)  proper 
disbursement  of  such  amounts; 

(2)  Provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reason- 
able notice,  access  to,  and  the  right  to  ex- 
amine any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  rec- 
ords as  he  may  reasonably  require;  and 

(3)  Make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as 
he  may  reasonably  require. 

RECOVEHT    or    FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  that  a  recipient  has  failed 
to  comply  substantially  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  he  shall — 

(1)  Refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be 
instituted;  or 

(2)  Notify  the  recipient  that  if  corrective 
action  is  not  taken  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  notification,  revenues  shared  with 
It  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  or  succeeding 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amounts  which  were  not  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
or 

(3)  Take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 


(b)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (i) 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  for  such  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate,  including  injunctive  relief. 

(c)  (1)  Any  recipient  which  received  notice 
of  reduction  of  revenues  shared  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such  re- 
duction, file  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Circuit  In  which  such  recipi- 
ent Is  located  or  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
petition  for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action. 
The  petitioner  shall  forthwith  transmit 
copies  of  the  petition  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  represent  the  Secretary  in  litiga- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  Court 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2113 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Court  unless  the  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive.  The 
Court  may  order  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  part 
of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed  with  the  Court,  and  he  shall  also  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  shall  also  file  bis  recommendations.  If 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside 
of  his  original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  it, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  ex- 
clusive and  Its  Judgment  shall  be  final,  ex- 
cept that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

BULKS    AND    RZGULATIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
conditions  of  this  Act. 

ANNUAL   BEPOBT 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an- 
nual transportation  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  pertaining  to  transporta- 
tion requirements  and  to  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Sec.  13.  Revenues  shared  under  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d) . 

AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE  STATES 

Sec.  14.  In  the  event  that  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States  is  necessary  In 
order  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  the  States  to  enter  into  agreements. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  15.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
any  construction,  alternation,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  Federally  as- 
sisted, which  shall  Include  revenues  shared 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  leas  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.8.0. 
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276a-276a-6).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (16 
P.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  appendix) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
a76(c)). 

RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  16.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  211  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970  (84  SUt.  1894) ,  no  Federal  con- 
tribution in  addition  to  revenues  shared  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  prolvded  for  relocation 
payments  and  assistance  for  those  displaced 
by  transportation  activities  assisted  under 
this  Act. 

rEDERAL  USE  OF  AIRPORT  FACILITIES 

Sec.  17.  Whenever  any  airport,  or  any  part 
Of  an  airport,  is  acquired,  constructed,  recon- 
structed, or  Improved  with  revenues  shared 
under  the  Act — 

(1)  All  the  facilities  of  the  airport  devel- 
oped with  such  assistance  and  all  the  facil- 
ities thereof  usable  for  landing  and  take- 
off of  aircraft  shall  be  available  to  the  United 
States  for  use  by  Government  aircraft  In 
common  with  other  aircraft  at  all  times  with- 
out charge,  except,  if  the  use  by  Government 
aircraft  is  substantial,  a  charge  may  be  made 
for  a  reasonable  share,  proportional  to  such 
use,  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  facilities  used;  and 

(2)  The  airport  operator  or  owner  shall 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  In  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  activities,  or  weather  report- 
ing and  communication  activities  related  to 
air  trafHc  control,  any  areas  of  land  or  water, 
or  estate  therein,  or  rights  In  buildings  of  the 
airport  operator  or  owner  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  or  desirable  for  construc- 
tion at  Federal  expense  of  space  or  facilities 
for  such  purposes. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER    STATUTES 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  all  of  the  tmobUgated  balances 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out 
the  following  provisions  shall  be  rescinded — 

(1)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
224):  and 

(2)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  19S4,  as  amended  (84  Stat. 
965). 

(b)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
one-half  of  the  obligatlonal  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  till  of  the  obligatlonal 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1973  available  to 
the  Secretary  under  the  following  provi- 
sions shall  be  rescinded — 

(1)  Sections  105(a)(1).  (2),  (3).  (4), 
(12),  and  (13)  and  112(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1715); 

(2)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1966,  as  amended; 

(3)  Sections  202(f)  (1)  and  (3)  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1970;  and 

(4)  SecUons  125,  131  (m),  136(m),  143, 
and  144  of  Otle  23,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  T'he  provisions  of  this  Act  supersede 
the  provisions  of  section  208  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970,  and  sec- 
tion 209  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956,  to  the  extent  provisions  of  those  sec- 
tions are  Inconsistent  with  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  No  condition,  restriction,  or  require- 
ment contained  In  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  or  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  this  Act 
unless  expressly  made  applicable  by  this 
Act. 

(e)  Revenues  shared  under  this  Act  shall 


be  considered  as  Federal  funds  wltiiin  the 
meaning  of  section  308  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
Uon  Act  of  1958  (49  UJ3.C.  1849) . 

(f)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shaU  t)e  Inter- 
preted as  repealing  the  requirements  In  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  title  as.  United  SUtee  Code, 
respecting  the  establishment  by  States  of 
highway  safety  programs  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  For  the  r>urpoee8  of  the  sixth 
sentence  of  section  402(c)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  the  phrase  "Federal  aid  high- 
way funds  apportioned"  shall  mean  funds 
appwrtioned  pursuant  to  section  104(b)(6) 
of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  19.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  January  1,  1972.  Rules,  regulations,  gtUde- 
Unes,  and  other  published  Interpretations 
or  orders  may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


Secretabt   of  Transportation, 

Washington.  B.C..  April  6. 1971. 
Honorable  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pbisidknt:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill 

"To  provide  a  new  and  Improved  system 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  solving  the  transpor- 
tation problems  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  for  Improving  the  Nation's  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  demands  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  Is  In  implementation  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  message  to  Congress  on  a  new 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  Program  for  Trans- 
portation. Its  basic  thrust  is  to  provide  for 
the  return  of  Federal  tax  dollars  to  the 
States  and  local  communities  for  Investment 
in  transportation  with  a  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral controls  and  restraints. 

At  present  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion makes  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments a  substantial  amount  of  financial 
aid  through  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram, the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Pro- 
gram, Highway  Safety  Grants,  and  the  Air- 
port Development  Assistance  Program.  Un- 
der the  proposed  bill,  most  operations  vmder 
these  programs  would  be  phased  out  and 
over  the  j>erlod  extending  from  January  1, 
1972  through  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  would  be  empowered  to 
commit  to  State  and  local  governments  a 
total  of  nearly  $10  billion  for  transportation 
activities.  Of  that  amount,  $2.2  billion  could 
be  used  only  for  mass  transit  activities.  The 
remainder  could  be  used  as  recipients  of  the 
funds  see  fit  to  carry  out  any  transportation 
activity  performed  for  the  public  need  and 
benefit  as  determined  by  those  recipients. 
This  would  include  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  facilities  and  equipment  used  In 
all  modes  of  transportation,  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  and  construction  of  new  systems 
and  facilities.  Nearly  all  the  funds  for  these 
activities  would  be  apportioned  to  State  and 
local  governments  each  fiscal  year  according 
to  an  allocation  formula  set  out  in  the  bill. 
Ten  percent  of  the  funds  for  general  trans- 
portation activities  would  l>e  made  available 
to  such  governments  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  certain 
funds  from  both  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Airport,  and  Airway  Trxist  Fund  to 
meet  obligations  incurred  under  the  bill.  The 
Highway  Trust  Fund  would  continue  to  be 
used  to  finance  the  program  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  which  would  not 
be  included  under  revenue  sharing,  and  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  part  to  finance  the  De- 
partment's operation  and  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral airway  system. 


The  new  funding  authorization  provided 
for  in  the  proposal  represents  a  commitment 
to  extend  through  1975  funding  for  trans- 
portation activities  at  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  highest  aggregate  annual  level  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  under  the  ex- 
isting categorical  grants  that  would  be  re- 
placed. 

As  Indicated  in  the  President's  message, 
special  revenue  sharing  should  strengthen 
our  transportation  efforts  In  many  ways  with- 
out sacrificing  the  strengths  of  our  present 
programs.  Three  areas  of  utmost  concern  in 
our  operations  are  safety,  planning,  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  Certain  provisions 
of  this  bin  and  of  existing  law  should  suffice 
to  preclude  any  derogation  of  our  efforts  in 
the  safety  field.  Provisions  on  planning  are 
also  included  in  the  bill  and  require  the 
coordination  of  transportation  planning  at 
the  various  levels  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment and  provide  for  a  single  planning 
mechanism  for  various  areas  covered  by  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  legislation. 

It  is  our  full  Intention  to  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  carry  out  Federal 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  i»otectlng 
the  environment.  These  actions  will  Ife  sepa- 
rate from  revenue  sharing  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  re- 
quest >  : 

S.  1694.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  be  available  until  expended  or  for 
periods  in  excess  of  1  year.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be 
available  until  expended  or  for  periods 
in  excess  of  one  year,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal, 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1694 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Commerce  to  be  available 
until  expended  or  for  periods  in  excess  of  one 
year. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ap- 
propriations of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
other  than  appropriations  specifically  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
or  for  periods  In  excess  of  one  fiscal  year, 
whenever  so  provided  for  in  an  apprc^rlation 
act. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  10.  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations of  the  Dep>artment  at  Commerce 
to  be  available  until  expended  or  for  peri- 
ods In  excess  of  one  year,"  together  with  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  in  support 
thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
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Management  and  Budget  tbat  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  submission  of  our  dra't 
bUl  to  tbe  Congress  from  the  standpoliit 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Mattbick  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


April  29,  1971 


9 


Statkmxnt  or  Pttrpose  akd  Nkko 
This  legislation  would  provide  authorl*y 
for  appropriations  for  the  Department  df 
Commerce  to  be  made  available  for  jjerlota 
longer  than  one  fiscal  year  without  belqg 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  a  nun^- 
ber  of  the  Department's  new  programs  h^s 
authorized  appropriations  to  be  avallab^ 
until  expended.  However,  few  of  the  old^r 
programs  of  the  Department  contain  sucb 
authority.  Deeplte  this  fact  the  Congress  oc 
a  number  of  occasions  has  enacted  appro- 
priations for  periods  longer  than  a  single 
fiscal  year  without  specific  substantive  ai;^- 
thorlty  to  do  so.  However,  on  some 
slons  when  we  have  sought  no-year  or  mul- 
tiple-year authority  In  an  appropriation  a4t 
OUT  right  to  request  such  provisions  he 
b«en  questioned. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make 
possible  for  the  Appropriations  Ccmmitte^s 
to  consider  appropriation  requests  for  a}! 
programs  of  the  Department  on  a  unlfori^ 
basis  and  to  approve  proptosed  language  fc^ 
no-year  or  multiple-year  appropriatlonis 
whenever  In  their  Judgment  such  action 
would  promote  efficiency  and  economy  b^ 
providing  more  effective  planning  and  mai 
agement  of  the  programs  Involved. 

Projects  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
single  job  extending  over  several  fiscal  year^ 
such  as  construction  of  facilities,  procur^ 
ment  and  Installation  of  major  items  oJT 
equipment,  the  taking  of  censuses,  anf 
participation  in  fairs  and  expositions,  ref 
quire  a  continuity  of  planning  and  financf 
Ing  to  achieve  the  most  efficient  and  effeci- 
tlve  management.  Implementation,  con*- 
trol,  and  replanning  can  be  carried  out  best 
In  the  context  of  total  operation,  rather  thai 
being  conducted  separately  for  each  year. 

The  Ideal  practice  in  programs  of  thes0 
types  Is  to  appropriate  Incremental  amounti 
each  year,  with  language  which  allowj 
each  Increment  to  remain  available  In  i 
single  appropriation  account  beyond  the  en4 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  funda  art 
appropriated.  Where  funds  have  been  apl 
propriated  in  this  manner  It  has  proved 
to  be  an  impKjrtant  factor  in  achieving  sav* 
Ings  and  cost  reductions  through  bettei 
planning  and  management  of  operation* 
I>artlcularly  in  i>eriodic  censuses.  In  addll 
tlon.  providing  a  single  appropriation  sym* 
bol  for  the  entire  operation  has  simplified 
recordkeeping  and  reduced  accounting  an4 
t>oolclceeping  costs.  With  respect  to  Cen+ 
sus  operations,  the  information  coL  tlon 
phase  and  certain  other  early  stages  art 
subject  to  many  circumstances  which  can 
result  in  delays  or  unpredictable  Increase* 
in  costs.  Examples  Include  unusually  severi 
weather  conditions  during  field  coUectlonl 
problems  of  reep>ondent  coop>eratlon.  In* 
accurate  and  Incomplete  reporting  of  data! 
and  the  like.  I 

The  appropriation  carryover  provlsloA 
permit*  adjustments  In  the  financial  plan 
and  reschedvUing  the  wcwk  in  a  way  to  meet 
the  overall  timetable  and  budget  goals  to 
an  extent  not  possible  If  the  funds  lapse  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  Without  thin 
flexibility  work  schedules  are  tnterrupt« 
pending  acquisition  of  supplemental  fimds 
Specific  authority  does  not  exist  for  Cen. 
SU3'  appropriation  structure,  however,  ani 
each  census  Is  threatened  with  loss  of  thli 
most  effective  way  of  financing  its  work 

Similarly,  appropriations  for  particlpatlor 
In  U.S.  Expositions,  for  research  plant  and 
equipment  and  facilities  and  satellite  opera- 
tions in  NCAA,  and  plant  and  faculties  ap" 


proprlatlons  for  NBS  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  periods  longer  than  one  fiscal  year 
without  specific  authority.  The  proposed  bill 
would  provide  this  authority.  Appropriations 
for  construction,  plant  Improvement,  and  for 
purchase  and  installation  of  major  equip- 
ment items  should  also  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  or  for  multiple  years. 

Research  projects  typically  require  exten- 
sive negotiations  to  assure  tbat  the  recipient 
of  a  research  grant  or  contract  will  be  able 
to  make  available  Its  best  talents  and  facili- 
ties and  to  clarify  most  carefully  the  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved,  research  procedures  to 
be  followed,  etc.  Such  negotiations  cannot 
always  be  completed  within  the  time  avail- 
able after  an  appropriation  is  made  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  It  is  made. 
If  funds  are  available  until  exi>ended,  pres- 
sures to  complete  negotiations  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  are  avoided. 

Multiple  or  no-year  appropriations  also 
provide  opportunities  for  greater  economies 
and  efficiencies  in  negotiation  of  contracts 
for  procurement  of  large  equipment  items 
and  construction  of  facilities,  as  v^ell  8ls  for 
research.  Such  projects  are  often  carried  out 
at  least  in  p>art  by  Departmental  personnel 
when  satisfactory  contracts  cannot  be  nego- 
tiated and  it  is  quite  Important  that  the 
funds  be  available  for  the  entire  cost  of  a 
project  before  it  is  Initiated,  In  case  it  can- 
not be  finished  the  first  year.  If  the  separate 
annual  appropriation  procedure  were  used, 
and  an  item  could  not  be  finished  or  con- 
tracted for  by  June  30,  when  the  annual 
appropriation  expired,  a  supplemental  re- 
quest might  be  required,  or  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  delay  the  work  until  funds  can  be 
requested  through  the  regular  budget  proc- 
ess. Delay  of  a  year,  for  example,  would  no 
doubt  result  In  cost  Increases. 

Multiple  and  no-year  appropriations,  while 
providing  needed  flexlbUlty,  would  still  be 
subject  to  annual  Congressional  review  and 
control. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1695.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal,  statement 
of  purpose,  and  need  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1695 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  such  sums  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  SUndard  Reference  Data  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
290-290f ;  82  Stat.  339 ) . 

Thz  Secretary  op  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Spko  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  President:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act,"  together  with  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  In  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 


be  no  objection  to  submission  of  the  draft 
bill  to  the  Congress  and  further  that  enact- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  Admin- 
istration's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 
The  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  (P.L.  90- 
396  approved  July  11.  1968:  15  U.S.C.  290- 
290f;  82  Stat.  339)  declared  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  make  critically  evaluated  refer- 
ence data  readily  available  to  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  the  general  public.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  assigned  the  primary  responsibility  in  the 
Government  for  providing  for  the  collection, 
compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  standard  reference 
data.  Section  7  of  this  statute  precludes  the 
enactment  of  any  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  after  fiscal  year  1969  unless 
previously  authorized  by  legislation.  Public 
Law  91-131  approved  December  1,  1989  (83 
Stat.  273)  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
sums  not  to  exceed  $6  million  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  for  succeeding  fiscal  years  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  continue  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  charged  to  him  un- 
der the  Act. 

The  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  author- 
ized, at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1.86  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  that  amount  was  allocated  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  out  of  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  While  Public  Law  91-131,  men- 
tioned above,  authorized  a  total  of  $6  million 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971,  the  appropriations  to 
NBS  for  these  years  permitted  actual  obliga- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1970  of  only  $2,384 
million,  and  It  is  estimated  that  about  $2.4 
million  will  be  obligated  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
When  the  Standard  Reference  Data  bill 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Congress  be- 
fore its  enactment  in  1968,  a  considerably 
higher  funding  level  was  crojected  than  has 
actually  been  realized.  Therefore,  the  full 
benefits  of  the  program  have  not  been 
achieved.  Nevertheless,  the  output  of  the 
program  has  demonstrated  its  value  in  many 
areas  of  science  and  technology,  and  it  is 
increasingly  being  recognized  as  the  source 
to  turn  to  for  authoritative  data  on  the  prop- 
erties of  substances.  The  operation  of  a  num- 
ber of  Data  Evaluation  Centers  has  been 
placed  on  a  routine  basis,  and  a  steady  out- 
put of  data  compilations  and  critical  re- 
views has  been  achieved.  A  total  of  58  pub- 
lications containing  8,500  pages  of  evaluated 
data  have  been  produced  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  program.  About  100.000 
copies  of  Standard  Reference  Data  publica- 
tions have  been  distributed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Sales  of  the  docu- 
ments are  steadily  increasing  as  the  scientific 
and  technological  community  become  ever 
more  aware  of  their  quality  and  reliability. 
In  addition  to  providing  reliable  reference 
data  for  use  by  the  entire  scientific  and  tech- 
nical community,  the  program  serves  an- 
other important  function.  Through  the  crit- 
ical evaluation  process,  the  generation  of 
data  in  the  laboratory  is  strongly  Influenced; 
standards  of  measurement  are  upgraded,  and 
the  reporting  of  results  In  the  scientific  lit- 
erature is  Improved.  This  serves  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  national  Investment 
In  scientific  research.  At  a  time  of  severe  re- 
strictions on  science  funding,  this  benefit 
from  the  Standard  Reference  Data  program 
may  be  equal  in  importance  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  availability  of  the  data. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Act  precludes  the 
enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
program  unless  such  appropriations  are  pre- 
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vlously  authorized  by  legislation.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed  from  1968,  when 
the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  was  en- 
acted, to  the  present  time.  This  program  has 
now  become  firmly  established  as  an  ongoing 
activity  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Fiscal  planning  and  management  for 
this  program  can  therefore  be  more  effec- 
tively accomplished  if  the  enactment  of  ap- 
propriations were  not  dependent  upon  the 
previous  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Department  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  periodic  authorization  of  specific  appro- 
priations for  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act. 

Although  no  specific  amovmt  is  being  re- 
quested In  this  biU,  It  Is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately $2.4  million  wiU  be  obligated  In 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  same  level  as  mentioned 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  activities  supported 
by  this  authorization  include  many  projects 
which  Improve  the  nation's  capability  to  re- 
spond rapidly  to  the  need  for  reducing  air 
pollution,  Improving  energy  sources  and  dis- 
tribution, developing  new  products,  and 
strengthening  technology  and  science  In  the 
United  States.  These  benefits  are  derived 
through  having  good  data  readily  available 
as  needed  to  solve  the  technical  problems 
associated  with  these  areas  of  national  need. 
Emphasis  will  be  shifted  to  provide  maxi- 
mum usefulness  to  high  priority  national 
problems.  Some  continuing  projects  are  to 
be  strengthened  while  others  are  to  be  phased 
out.  New  techniques  of  data  and  information 
processing  are  to  be  employed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  Internal  operations. 

Section  5  of  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  recover  some  of  the  costs  of  the  program 
through  sale  of  data  at  appropriate  prices. 
Ultimately,  data  will  be  sold  In  a  variety  of 
forms — magnetic  tape  and  other  machine 
readable  records  8«  well  as  printed  docu- 
ments. However,  the  market  for  computer- 
ized forms  Is  developing  more  slowly  than 
was  envisioned  at  the  time  the  original  legis- 
lation was  submitted,  and  the  financial  re- 
turn for  the  foreseeable  future  will  largely 
come  from  sales  of  printed  publications.  The 
economics  of  the  technical  publication  in- 
dustry Indicates  that  proceeds  from  such 
sales  will  be  modest.  Arrangements  already 
established  with  both  commercial  and  not- 
foP^jroflt  organizations  have  demonstrated 
this  to  be  true.  A  policy  of  full  cost  recovery 
for  special  services  to  Individuals  or  small 
groups  Is  maintained. 

Technological  problems  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance are  now  being  attacked  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Most  of  these  problems  will  re- 
quire technological  solutions.  The  National 
Standard  Reference  Data  System,  a  broad- 
gauge  effort  to  assemble  the  results  of  com- 
pleted scientific  research  for  effective  appli- 
cation to  the  solution  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological problems,  is  an  essential  resource 
for  our  nation  at  the  present  time. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1696.  A  bill  to  require  load  lines  on 
U.S.  vessels  engaged  In  foreign  voyages 
and  foreign  vessels  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

international  votace  load  line  act  or  1971 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  require  load  lines  on 
U.S.  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  voyages 
and  foreign  vessels  witliin  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  transmit- 
tal be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 


letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1696 
A  bill  to  require  load  lines  on  United  States 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  voyages  and  for- 
eign vessels  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  International  Voy- 
age Load  Line  Act  of  1971. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "Secretary")  shall  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  Its  provisions. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  may  utUlze  officers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  enforce  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  established  here- 
under. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. — As  txsed  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "new  ship"  means  a  vessel  the  keel  of 
which  U  laid  (or  which  Is  at  a  similar  stage 
of  construction)  on  or  after  July  21,  1968; 
and 

(2)  "existing  ship"  means  a  vessel  which 
Is  not  a  "new  ship". 

Sec.  4.  AppLicABiLrrT. — (a)  This  Act  ap- 
plies to  vessels  which — 

(1)  arrive  at  any  port  or  place  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign ports; 

(2)  make  voyages  between  foreign  ports 
(except  foreign  vessels  engaged  In  such  voy- 
ages) ;  or 

(3)  depart  from  any  port  or  place  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  a 
foreign  port. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  apply  to — 

( 1 )  ships  of  war; 

(2)  pleasure  craft  not  used  In  trade  or 
commerce; 

(3)  fishing  vessels; 

(4)  existing  ships  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred fifty  gross  tons; 

(5)  new  ships  of  less  than  seventy-nine 
feet  in  length; 

(6)  vessels  which  navigate  excltislvely  on 
the  Great  Lakes;  or 

(7)  vessels  operating  on  sheltered  waters 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
neighboring  countries  as  provided  in  any 
treaty  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  A  vessel  which  voluntarily  obtains  load 
lines  shall  be  treated  as  a  vessel  subject  to 
this  Act  until  Its  load  line  certificate  is  sur- 
rendered and  Its  load  line  marks  removed. 

(d)  This  Act  does  not  abrogate  any  pro- 
visions of  treaties  or  conventions  In  effect, 
which  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Load  Lines  1966,  and 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  signatory. 

Sec.  5.  Determination  or  Load  Lines;  Is- 
suance or  Certificate:  Prohibition. — (a) 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  load  lines,  the 
marking  thereof  and  associated  condition 
surveys  for  vessels  subject  to  this  Act  to  In- 
dicate the  maximum  safe  draft  to  which  each 
may  be  loaded,  giving  due  consideration  to, 
and  making  differentials  for  the  service,  type, 
and  character  of  each  vessel. 

(b)  Load  lines  shall  be  permanently  and 
conspicuously  marked  and  maintained  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Upon 
completion  of  survey  requirements  and  a 
finding  that  the  load  line  Is  positioned  and 
marked  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  a  load  line  certificate,  to 
the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  which 
shall  be  carried  on  board  the  vessel 

(c)  A  load  line  shaU  not  be  estaDlished 
or  marked  which  is  above  the  actual  line 
of   safety. 

Sec.    6.    Appointment    of    Surveyors; 
Revocation. — The  Secretary  may — 

( 1 )  appoint  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping, or  any  other  United  States  non-profit- 
making  corporation  or  association  for  the 


stirvey  or  registry  of  shipping,  to  determine 
that  a  vessel's  condition  is  satisfactory  and 
whether  its  load  line  Is  positioned  and 
marked  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  thereupon  to  issue  a  load  line 
certificate: 

f2)  at  the  request  of  a  shipowner,  appoint 
a  corporation  or  association  for  the  survey 
or  registry  of  shipping,  or  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  to  determine  that  a  vessel's 
condition  Is  satisfactory  and  Its  load  line 
Is  positioned  and  marked  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  thereupon 
to  Issue  a  load  line  certificate;  and 

(3)  revoke  an  appointment  under  thla 
section  at  any  time. 

Sec  7.  Exemptions. — When  a  vessel  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  Is  shown  to  be  entitled  to  an 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
by  an  International  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  signatory,  a  certificate 
of  exemption  shall  be  Issued  to  the  vessel, 
and  carried  In  lieu  of  the  certificate  re- 
quired by  section  5  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Recognition;  Nonappucability . — 
(a)  When  It  Is  found  that  the  law  and  reg- 
ulations In  force  In  a  foreign  country  re- 
lating to  load  lines  are  equally  effective  as 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  hereunder,  or 
when  a  foreign  country  subscribes  to  an  In- 
ternational load  line  agreement  to  wlilch  the 
United  States  subscribes,  the  markings  and 
certificate  thereof  of  a  vessel  of  the  country 
shall  be  accepted  as  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  regulations  here- 
under. The  control  of  such  vessels  shall  be 
as  provided  in  the  applicable  International 
agreement. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  ves- 
sels of  foreign  nations  which  do  not  simi- 
larlly  recognize  the  load  lines  prescribed 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Loading  Restrictions;  Recorda- 
tion.— (a)  No  vessel  subject  to  this  Act 
may  be  so  loaded  as  to  submerge  the  pre- 
scribed load  line,  or  to  submerge  the  point 
where  an  appropriate  load  line  under  the 
Act  and  the  prescribed  regulations  should 
be  marked. 

(b)  The  master  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act  shall,  after  loading  but  before  depart- 
ing for  a  voyage  by  sea  from  any  port  or 
place  In  which  this  Act  applies,  record  In  the 
official  log  book  or  other  permanent  record  of 
the  vessel  a  statement  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  prescribed  load  line  mark  appli- 
cable at  the  time  in  question  with  respect 
to  the  water  surface,  and  of  the  actual  drafts 
of  the  vessel,  forward  and  aft,  at  the  time, 
as  nearly  as  they  may  be  ascertained. 

Sec.  10.  Detention  of  Vessels. — (a)  When 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
vessel  Is  about  to  leave  a  port  In  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions  in  violation  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  upon  notifying  the  master  or  offi- 
cer In  charge  of  the  vessel,  order  the  vessel 
detained. 

(b)  Clearance  required  by  section  4197  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46  UJ3.C. 
91) ,  shall  be  refused  or  withdrawn  from  any 
vessel  so  detained  until  correction  of  defi- 
ciencies. 

(c)  The  master  or  officer  In  charge  of  a 
vessel  may  petition  the  Secretary,  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  regulation,  to  review  the 
detention  order. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition,  the  Secre- 
tary may  withdraw  the  detention  order,  mod- 
ify It,  or  require  Independent  surveys  aa  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  de- 
ficiencies. Upon  completion  of  his  review,  in- 
cluding results  of  any  required  independent 
surveys  he  shall  affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify 
the  detention  order. 

(e)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  Is  liable  for  any 
costs  incident  to  a  petition  for  review  and 
any  independent  surveys  if  the  vessel  Is 
found  to  be  In  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  hereunder. 

Sec.   11.  Penalties   for  Violations.— (a) 
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Bxcept  as  otherwlfl«  provided  In  this  eectlon 
the  owner  and  the  master  of  a  vessel  foun< 
in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  regulation  i 
thereunder,  are  each  liable  to  a  civil  penalt; 
of  not  more  than  91, 000  for  each  day  the  vee 
sel  Is  In  violation. 

(b)  Bach  person.  If  the  owner,  manager 
a^ent,  or  master  of  a  vessel  who  knowinglt 
allows,  causes,  attempts  to  cause,  or  falls  ti 
take  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the  vlolatloi 
of  subsection  9(a)  of  this  Act  or  the  regulai 
tions  thereunder.  Is  liable  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  mere  than  91,000  plus  an  additional 
amount  of  not  more  than  JSOO  per  inch  of 
unlawful  submergence.  ! 

(c)  For  any  violation  of  subsection  9(b) 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder,  thi 
master  of  the  vessel  Is  liable  to  a  clvU  penaltt 
of  not  more  than  9500.  ' 

(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly  causes  o^ 
permits  the  departure  at  a  vessel  from  anj 
jKJrt  or  place  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  thi 
United  States  or  its  possessions  In  vlolatlo* 
of  a  detention  order  pursuant  to  section  1^ 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  tha9 
91.000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  yeai*, 
or  both.  ' 

(e)  Any  person  who  causes  or  allows  thk 
concealment,  removal,  alteration,  defacel 
ment,  or  obliteration  of  any  mark  placed  oA 
a  vessel  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act  an^ 
the  regulations  theretmder,  except  in  th* 
event  of  a  lawful  change  or  to  escape  enemi 
capture  in  time  of  war,  shall  be  fined  nci 
more  than  92.000  or  imprisoned  not  mori 
than  two  years  or  both.  j 

(f)  For  any  penalty  under  this  section  thi 
vessel  Is  also  liable.  [ 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  collect 
any  civil  penalty  incurred  under  this  Ac> 
and.  In  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  o^ 
compromise  any  penalty  prlcx'  to  referral  t* 
the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Si«.  12.  Act,  March  2,  1929.  C.  508.  46  StaU 
1493:  May  26.  1939,  C.  161,  53  Stat.  783:  an4 
section  1  of  Act.  August  31,  1962,  PubUf 
Law  87-«20,  76  Stat.  415,  are  hereby  repealed. 


Th«  Secret  art  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  30,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Prksiosnt:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  ret 
quire  load  lines  on  United  States  vessel^ 
engaged  In  foreign  voyages  and  foreign  vessels 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purp>o8es." 

The  draft  bill  is  submitted  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Ckjnvenf 
tlOTi  on  Load  Unes  1966,  which  the  Unite* 
States  has  accepted  and  which  came  int^ 
totce  on  July  21,  1968.  The  convention  reef 
ognlzes  developments  in  the  maritime  In^- 
dustry  since  the  drafting  of  the  Intemstional 
Convention  respecting  Load  Lines  1930.  an* 
the  new  regulations  annexed  to  the  196^ 
Convention  reflect  these  changes.  The  ent 
closed  draft  bill  would  provide  for  the  impl 
mentation  of  these  changes  in  the  Uni 
States  and  to  this  end  would  replace  exlstln 
authority  commonly  referred  to  as  th 
"Foreign  Load  Lines  Act",  which  would 
repealed. 

The  existing  law  which  requires  load  Un 
on  certain  vessels  of  150  gross  tons  or  mora. 
would  be  supplanted  for  new  vessels,  by  loM 
line  requirements  based  on  a  vessel's  lengtri. 
This  Is  the  major  substantial  change  ik 
the  bin  The  proposal  follows  the  1966  Con} 
ventlon  In  setting  forth  the  vessels  to  whlc* 
the  load  line  requirements  are  applicable  an* 
In  enumerating  vessels  excepted.  With  the 
exception  of  a  new  section  dealing  with  cer*^ 
tlflcates  of  exemption  as  provided  for  in  ths 
Convention,  the  remaining  provisions  of  th  s 
draft  bin  pttfallel  existing  sections  2  througl  i 
8  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1929.  which  wer^ 
generally  In  need  of  editorial  revision. 


The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  to  prescribe  regulations 
for  determining  load  lines.  He  would  also  be 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  and  to  this  end  use  of  the  officers 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Customs  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 
provided  for.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
determination  of  the  position  and  manner  of 
marking  of  load  lines  by  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  or  other  United  States  non- 
profitmaking  organizations  for  the  survey 
or  registry  of  shipping  and  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  load  line  certificates  Issued  by  other 
nations  which  extend  reciprocity  to  U.S.  load 
line  certificates. 

Other  provisions  of  the  draft  bill  make 
it  unlawful  for  a  vessel  to  be  so  loaded  as 
to  exceed  the  maximum  safe  draft  provided 
under  the  regulations  and  permit  the  deten- 
tion of  a  vessel  about  to  depart  In  an  over- 
loaded condition.  The  master  of  a  vessel 
subject  to  the  Act  is  required  to  record  the 
ship's  draft  and  position  of  the  load  line 
mark  prior  to  the  departure  of  a  vessel  from 
any  port  or  place  to  which  this  Act  applies. 

Civil  penalties  are  provided  for  violation 
of  the  Act  or  any  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. The  Act  would  also  make  It  a  crime 
to  knowingly  permit  a  vessel  to  depart  from 
any  port  In  violation  of  a  detention  order  and 
to  cause  or  allow  the  alteration  of  prescribed 
load  line  marks. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  1966  Convention, 
the  contracting  governments  state  their  in- 
tention "to  establish  uniform  principles  and 
rules  with  respect  to  the  limits  to  which 
ships  on  international  voyages  may  be  loaded 
having  regard  to  the  need  for  safeguarding 
life  and  property  at  sea".  The  proposal  be- 
ing submitted  therefore,  does  not  apply  to 
vessels  which  engage  in  coastwise  trade,  or 
which  navigate  exclusively  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  existing  authority  requiring  load 
lines  on  vessels  engaged  in  these  trades  would 
not  be  affected. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  bill  would 
not  Impose  any  additional  budgetary  re- 
quirement upon  this  Department. 

It  wo\ild  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1697.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal  and  statement 
of  need  be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1697 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 

out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 

1968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  succeeding 


fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Pire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-259;  82  Stat.  34) . 

Trx  Skcrztart  or  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.O.,  March  26, 1971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aonfw. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prxsibent:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968,"  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  piirpose  and  need  in  support  thereof. 
We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  submission  of  our  draft  bill  to 
the  Congress  and  further  that  enactment 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Mattrice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Pitrpose  and  Need 

Title  I  of  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-259;  82  Stat.  34)  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  under- 
take a  national  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram. This  endeavor  Includes  the  gathering 
of  comprehensive  fire  data,  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  fire  research  program 
aimed  at  reducing  death,  personal  injury  and 
property  damage  caused  by  fires,  providing 
education  and  training  programs  related  to 
fire,  and  conducting  demonstrations  of  new 
approaches  and  Improvements  In  fire  preven- 
tion and  control.  The  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  this  work  directly  or 
through  the  Issuance  of  contracts  or  grants. 

During  hearings  on  the  Act  there  appeared 
to  be  general  agreement  that  the  program 
ultimately  should  be  funded  at  a  level  of  at 
least  $10  million  annually  to  be  fully  ef- 
fective. Progress  toward  this  objective  baa 
been  slow.  Section  104  of  the  Act  authorized 
a  total  of  96  million  to  be  appropriated  to 
cover  the  period  from  the  data  of  Its  enact- 
ment to  June  30,  1970.  Although  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1969  or  1970  were  not 
adequate  to  permit  a  substantial  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Act,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  reprogranuned  funds  to  establish 
an  office  to  plan  and  develop  the  larger  pro- 
gtstza.  The  total  level  of  effort  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  Including  the  ongoing  program  of  re- 
search in  the  fundamental  nature  of  fires 
in  buildings,  amounted  to  approximately 
9300  thousand. 

A  bill  which  would  have  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  95  million  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972,  plus  such  sums  as  required 
thereafter,  had  been  favorably  reported  and 
was  pending  when  the  91st  Congress  ad- 
journed. However,  the  appropriation  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year 
1971  Included  funds  for  fire  research  and 
safety  which  have  permitted  the  program  to 
operate  at  a  level  of  about  91.03  million  this 
year.  The  appropriation  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1972  would  maintalm  this  program  level. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  continue  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  charged  to  him  under  the 
1968  Act.  The  funds  obtained  through  the 
authorization  sought  under  this  bill  would 
be  used  to  Implement  more  fully  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  Initially,  priority  will  be  given 
to  four  areas;  (1)  data  and  information  col- 
lection; (2)  fire  research;  (3)  innovation  In 
fire  fighting  equipment;  (4)  fire  service  train- 
ing and  education. 

(1)  Data  and  Information  Collection — 
Available  fire  records  are  inadequate  and  do 
not  Indicate  reasons  for  our  present  high  Ufa 
and  property  losses  or  the  extremely  high  In- 
Jury  rates  for  firefighters. 

For  example,  In  1967,  12,200  lives  were  lost 
as  a  result  of  fire.  Direct  monetary  loss  be- 
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cause  of  fires  Is  estimated  at  92,1  billion 
annually.  Firefighter  Injury  rates  In  1970 
exceeded  those  for  all  other  categories  re- 
ported including  miners.  Hence,  knowledge 
as  to  why  these  heavy  losses  are  occurring 
is  essential  for  determining  the  short-term 
and  long-term  steps  which  should  be  taken 
in  research,  provision  of  more  effective  pro- 
tective equipment,  development,  of  the  tech- 
niques of  fire  fighting,  fire  detection,  fire 
service  training,  and  the  like. 

Two  cooperative  data  collection  programs 
have  been  started  and  must  be  continued 
and  expanded  with  the  funds  requested.  One 
Involves  a  study  of  fljefighter  injxiries  and 
deaths  and  is  being  conducted  with  the  as- 
sistance of  local  fire  departments,  and  fire- 
fighter organizations.  A  start  has  been  made, 
but  the  major  part  of  the  effort  is  still  ahead. 
The  other  program  Is  directed  at  understand- 
ing factors  related  to  civilian  injuries  and 
property  losses  from  fires,  and  Is  being  con- 
ducted m  cooperation  with  fire  departments, 
county  and  state  fire  marshals  and  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association.  Data 
processing  and  analysis,  development  of 
training  aids  and  the  training  of  reporting 
personnel  is  being  supported  with  NBS  funds. 
This  work  Is.  in  part,  also  being  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  findings  of  these  studies 
will  also  provide  a  means  for  directing  the 
fire  research  and  safety  programs  within  a 
cost-effectiveness  framework. 

(2)  Fire  Research — Present  knowledge 
about  building  fires  and  life  hazards  of  fire 
does  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  fire- 
safe  design.  To  remedy  this,  a  comprehen- 
sive fire  research  program,  to  be  conducted 
at  NBS  and  through  contracts  or  grants  is 
proposed.  This  prog^ram  would  include  studies 
regarding  the  growth  and  spread  of  fire  In 
and  damage  to  buildings  and  the  nature  and 
hazard  of  smoke  and  toxic  gases.  Special 
emphasis  would  be  given  to  techniques  of 
fire  detection  and  control. 

(3)  Fire  Fighting  Equipment — Tools  and 
equipment  used  in  flrefightlng  and  the  pro- 
tective clothing  and  equipment  used  by  fire- 
fighters are  in  many  instances  outmoded. 
Funds  are  being  used  to  stimulate  innova- 
tion In  flreflghtin.g.  The  first  step  has  been 
to  determine  the  kinds  and  severity  of  ac- 
cidents peculiar  to  flrefightlng.  A  standard 
national  firefighter's  Injury  reporting  sys- 
tem has  been  developed  and  is  now  being 
established.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  data  col- 
lection program  discussed  above.  Based  on 
these  findings,  better  performance  criteria 
are  being  established  for  firemen's  equipment 
and  protective  devices.  Development  of  im- 
proved Items  is  simultaneously  being  carried 
on  through  a  cooperative  effort  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  especially  NASA,  manu- 
facturers, research  laboratories,  and  other 
groups.  New  safety  items  developed  will  be 
Introduced  on  a  trial  basis  for  fire  service 
evaluation.  Those  which  are  truly  useful  will 
thus  be  able  to  demonstrate  their  value. 

(4)  Fire  Service  Training  and  Education 
Seeds-^Tbe  training  of  firefighters  and  the 
education  of  fire  officers  needs  Improving. 
Present  programs  are  often  fragmented  and 
of  uneven  quality.  It  is  Intended  to  use  part 
of  the  funds  requested  to  determine  the 
educational  and  training  needs  of  fire  services 
and  to  develop  ways  to  attain  Improved  fire 
service  through  training.  One  new  training 
program  for  fire  officers  is  being  demon- 
strated. This  effort  mtist  be  expanded  in  both 
depth  and  breadth  to  fully  meet  the  needs 
of  the  fire  services. 

Broad  format  educational  programs  to  In- 
form the  public  Of  fire  hazards  and  fire  safety 
techniques  will  be  oostly  to  execute.  More- 
over, their  effectiveness  might  prove  difficult 
to  evaluate  with  existing  statistical  data  on 
fires.  Therefore,  It  is  planned  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  technique  and  data  base  to 
evaluate  their  effectiveness.  The  funds  re- 
quested would  also  be  used  In  part  to  develop 


the  necessary  data,  and  to  mount  carefully 
designed  pilot  projects  for  testing  prior  to 
any  large-scale  educational  progr&ms,  and 
partly  to  conduct  educational  programs  di- 
rected at  particular  high  Interest  problem 
areas  and  small,  well  defined  segments  of 
the  public. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Brooke,      Mr.      Cannon,     Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gurnet, 
Mr.   Harris,   Mr.   Hartke,   Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr,  Nelson,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  1699.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Environmental  Bank,  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  U.S.  Environmental  Savings 
Bonds,  and  to  establish  an  Environmen- 
tal Trust  Fimd.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

ENVniONMENTAL    PINANCING    ACT    OF     1871 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  13  of  last  year,  I  introduced  the 
Environmental  Financing  Act  to  give  cit- 
izens a  new  opportunity  to  Insure  a  clean 
environment  and  to  give  State  and  local 
governments  an  additional  source  of 
funds  to  avert  ecological  degradation. 
The  Environmental  Financing  Act  was 
designed  to  help  cities  and  States  over- 
come the  gap  between  growing  environ- 
mental needs  and  a  growing  inability  to 
meet  those  needs. 

Events  of  recent  months  have  demon- 
strated an  intensification  of  this  whip- 
saw-like  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
need  and  the  costs  of  essential  environ- 
mental projects  have  risen  dramatically. 
The  National  League  of  Cities — U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  in  a  comprehensive 
nationwide  survey  estimate  that  $33  to 
$37  billion  is  needed  over  the  next  6  years 
to  effectively  combat  water  pollution. 
The  Council  on  EnvlronmentaJ  Quality 
calculates  that  the  cost  of  clean  air  for 
the  next  4  years  requires  $4.5  billion.  The 
Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management  es- 
timates that  a  minimum  of  $4.2  billion  in 
new  money  is  needed  between  now  and 
1975  to  modernize  trash  collection  sys- 
tems, to  eliminate  open  dumps,  and  to 
improve  Incinerators. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  need 
and  costs  have  been  soaring,  the  ability 
of  States  and  cities  to  financially  meet 
these  needs  has  plummeted.  States  and 
cities  have  been  faced  with  record  high 
interest  rates,  with  voter  rejection  of 
bond  issues,  with  poor  bond  ratings,  and 
with  statutory  interest  rate  ceilings. 
Many  communities  have  reached  the 
legal  limits  of  their  taxing  authority. 
The  combination  of  these  factors  has 
led  to  what  some  deem  a  fiscal  crisis. 
In  this  fiscal  crisis — where  authorities 
estimate  that  during  this  year  alone 
State  and  local  governments  will  have  a 
$10  billion  deficit — that  State  and  local 
governments  face  this  year,  raises  omi- 
nous implications  for  the  environment. 
Environmental  programs  have  always 


been  the  stepchild  of  the  budget  alloca- 
tion process,  and  in  times  of  tight  money 
demands  for  health,  welfare,  education 
and  salary  cost  of  living  Increases  have 
all  but  precluded  adequate  funding  of 
environmental  programs.  However,  such 
a  secondary  status  for  the  financing  of 
environmental  needs  is  a  luxury  of  the 
past  that  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  or 
supported  in  the  present.  Time  is  grow- 
ing short  to  reclaim  the  environment. 
When  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment has  been  placed  at  $71  bil- 
lion, a  new  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  battle  for  sun-lval  is  im- 
perative. When  State  and  local  taxes 
have  increased  262  percent  over  the  last 
two  decades  yet  State  and  local  debt  has 
increased  more  than  454  percent,  a  new 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  is  imperative. 
And  when  citizens  across  the  Nation  are 
crying  out  for  clean  air  and  clean  water, 
a  new  option  for  direct  citizen  involve- 
ment and  participation  is  imperative. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  today  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  29  cosponsors, 
I  am  reintroducing  the  Environmental 
Financing  Act  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
new  program  that  the  environmental  fu- 
ture of  our  country  demands. 

The  Environmental  Financing  Act 
consists  of  three  integrated  parts :  a  Na- 
tional Environmental  Bank,  an  Environ- 
mental Trust  Fund,  and  United  States 
Environmental  Savings  Bonds.  The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Bank  will  assist 
cities  and  States  and  other  governmental 
entities  by  providing  25 -year  loans 
at  a  maxlmimi  interest  rate  of  3 
percent  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants,  for  the  separation  of 
combined  storm-sewer  systems,  for  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  air 
and  noise  pollution  standards,  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  solid  waste 
disposal  programs,  and  for  other  urgent- 
ly needed  programs  that  preserve,  pro- 
tect or  enhance  the  environment.  While 
loans  could  be  made  to  States  and  cities 
for  individual  programs  and  for  research 
and  development  into  such  critical  areas 
as  recycling,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  principal  intent  of  the  Bank  is 
to  assist  States  and  cities  in  financing  the 
non-federal  share  of  existing  grant  pro- 
grams. Viewed  in  this  light  then,  the 
National  Environmental  Bank  would 
complement  and  supplement  existing 
grant  programs  and  thereby  make  it 
easier  for  States,  cities  and  other  govern- 
mental entities  to  materially  meet  their 
pressing  environmental  needs. 

The  environmental  trust  fimd  Is  de- 
signed to  foster  proper  planning  by  in- 
stituting an  ongoing,  guaranteed  source 
of  funds.  In  too  msmy  instances  cities 
and  States  have  been  faced  with  what 
one  Governor  termed  billion-doUar 
promises  and  million-dollar  realities.  The 
result  has  been  that  many  governmental 
units,  already  strapped  for  funds,  have 
been  forced  to  prefinance  the  Federal 
share — only  to  find  out  later  that  the 
Federal  share  was  impounded,  delayed, 
or  less  than  promised.  Currently  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owes  19  States  more 
than  $800  million  for  prefinancing  of 
the  Federal  share  of  waste  treatment 
facilities.  Instead  of  the  55  cents  per 
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dollar  authorized  by  Congress,  one  State 
estimates  that  it  has  been  receiving  only 
7  cents  per  dollar  promised.  Such  an 
additional  burden  on  our  already  finan- 
cially beleaguered  States  and  cities  is  in- 
sufferable, and  the  environmental  trust 
fund  will  mitigate  perpetual,  insured 
and  growing  source  of  funds  guaranteed 
for  one  and  only  one  purpose — trying  to 
save  our  environment. 

Initially  funds  will  be  used  to  under- 
write the  difference  between  what  the 
Environmental  Bank  loans  money  out 
at,  and  what  the  bank  borrows  at.  How- 
ever, the  tnist  fund  is  not  limited  to 
this  use  alone,  for  Congress  can  so  de- 
cide that  funds  should  be  appropriated 
for  other  ecologically  essential  purposes 
The  environmental  trust  fund  then  is 
a  vehicle  for  immediate  action  now  and 
a  protection  and  insurance  for  the  future 
against  the  poor  planning  and  haphazard 
action  that  jeopardizes  our  limited 
resources. 

U.S.  environmental  savings  bonds  will 
offer  each  and  every  citizen  an  unparal- 
leled and  unique  opportunity  to  directly 
invest  in  the  future  of  his  environment. 
For  the  first  time  there  will  be  an  outlet 
and  a  new  option  for  the  citizen  who 
wants  to  do  more.  For  the  first  time  there 
will  be  an  answer  to  the  frequent  ques- 
tion of  'What  can  I  do?"  With  passage 
of  the  Environmental  Financing  Act,  the 
Individual  citizen  will  be  able  to  invest 
his  money  directly  in  U.S.  environmental 
savings  bonds  and  be  secure  in  the 
knowledge  these  moneys  will  be  placed 
in  the  environmental  trust  fund.  In  hla 
first  axmual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
environment,  the  President  stated  that 
"the  direct  involvement  of  our  citizens 
will  be  the  critical  test  whether  we  can 
indeed  have  the  kind  of  environment  we 
want  for  ourselves  and  our  children."  I 
submit  that  U.S.  savings  bonds  are  the 
ideal  instrument  to  challenge  citizens  to 
this  direct  involvement  and  to  open  up 
new  previously  untapped  sources  of  funds 
that  are  so  desperately  needed  in  our 
fight  to  preserve  a  livable  environment. 

Since  I  introduced  the  Environmental 
Financing  Act  last  year,  widespread  and 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  bill  has  de- 
veloped. At  the  December  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  national  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Environmen- 
tal Financing  Act  received  the  formal 
endorsement  of  that  prestigious  conser- 
vation group,  and  I  quote: 

The  Sierra  Club  supports  legislation  that 
would  establish  an  environmental  trust  fund, 
an  environmental  bank,  and  an  environ- 
mental savings  bond  program,  with  the  quali- 
fication that  such  a  program  would  be  strictly 
supplemental  to  full  funding  tmder  the  vari- 
ous federal  environmental  programs  and  i 
would  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  ade- 
quate appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sierra  Club  is  cor- 
rect in  emphasizing  that  the  Environ- 
mental Financing  Act  must  be  above  and 
beyond  existing  programs.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  remarks  and  as  I 
have  stated  to  mayors  and  Governors 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  environmen- 
tal financing  gap  between  needs  and  the 
ability  to  meet  those  needs  Is  growing 
daily.  A  new,  extraordinary  program 
must  be  developed  to  give  States  and 
cities  additional  assistance,  and  to  this 


end  I  developed  the  Envirormiental 
Financing  Act. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
has  also  written  a  letter  endorsing  the 
bill.  Two  other  potent  environmental 
groups,  the  Citizens  for  Clean  Air  and 
the  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources have  also  written  letters  of  en- 
couragement and  support.  The  Sport 
Fishing  Institute,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful forces  In  our  Nation  for  clean 
water,  has  recognized  the  Impact  that 
the  Environmental  F^ancing  Act  can 
have  on  a  situation  where  more  than  95 
million  Americans  drink  water  of  infe- 
rior or  unknown  quality  and  that  group 
has  also  endorsed  the  bill.  The  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Association,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  active  groups  in  the  fight 
for  clean  air,  recently  wrote  that  the 
Environmental  Financing  Act  could 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  battle 
against  air  pollution. 

The  cost  of  ill  health  from  the  environ- 
ment has  been  placed  at  more  than  $35 
billion  by  Dr.  Paul  Kotin,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Envlrorunental 
Health  Sciences.  The  other  day  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  National  Environmental 
Health  Association  endorsing  the  En- 
vironmental Financing  Act  as  a  means 
to  meet  these  costs. 

In  addition  to  favorable  editorials  In 
Oceanography  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  the  support  of  diverse 
groups  throughout  the  Nation  that  are 
concerned  over  the  fate  of  our  environ- 
ment, I  have  received  scores  of  letters 
from  private  citizens,  academicians,  en- 
vironmentalists. Government  ofiBcials, 
and  businessmen  supporting  the  En- 
vironmental Financing  Act.  While  I  will 
not  burden  the  Record  with  all  these 
letters,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
include  a  partial  listing  of  some  of  the 
individuals  who  have  written  in  support 
of  the  bUl: 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ferry,  former  Dean  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Professor  A.  Starker  Leopold,  Berkeley, 
California,  former  President  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Society. 

Doctor  Arthur  D.  Hasler,  Professor  of 
Limnology,   University   of   Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Harold  P.  Koenlg,  President  of  the  Eco- 
logical Science  Corporation,  Miami,  Florida. 

Doctor  Paul  Ehrllch,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Stanford  University. 

Professor  Richard  S.  Caldecott.  Dean,  Col- 
lege of  Biological  Sciences,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Tom  O'Connor,  private  citizen,  Bronx, 
New  York. 

Mr.  John  Calms,  Jr.,  Director,  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University,  Blacksburg, 
Virginia. 

Doctor  Joe  A.  Edmisten,  Director,  OfBce  of 
Environmental  Studies,  University  of  West 
Florida.  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Mr.  J.  Marc  McOlnnes,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Mr.  Vincent  Schaefer,  Director  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  Research  Center,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Storey,  Associate  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  E>3ward  8.  Deevey,  Past  President, 
Ecological  Society  of  America,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Mr.  David  M.  Gates,  Director  of  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Oarden,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Norman  L.  Dobyns,  Director,  Govern- 


ment Relations,  American  Can  Company, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Doctor  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
Ington,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Coopa,  private  citizen. 
White  Plains,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Janet  Miller  Ehrmantraut,  private 
citizen,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  Chairman,  Citizens' 
Task  Force  on  the  EInvlronment,  Claremont, 
California. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Walter 
Hlckel,  conceptually  endorsed  the  bill  when 
he  came  forward  with  a  similar  proposal, 
calling  for  Issuance  of  Environmental  Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

Put  simply,  Mr.  President,  the  En- 
vironmental Financing  Act  cuts  through 
rhetoric  and  gets  down  to  reality.  The 
pollution  bill  is  conservatively  placed  at 
$71  billion  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments face  a  $10  billion  deficit.  The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Bank  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  both  of  these  problems  with  an 
authorization  of  up  to  $10  billion  in  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans.  Nearly  30  mil- 
lion people  participated  in  Earth  Day 
last  year  and  if  just  two-thirds  of  these 
had  bought  a  $25  U.S.  environmental 
savings  bond,  $500  million  in  new  capi- 
tal would  already  be  generated  toward 
cleaner  air  and  cleaner  water. 

Citizens  want  to  do  more  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  do  more  if  we  are 
to  win  the  battle  of  survival.  Individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  Nation  have 
recognized  that  the  Environmental 
Financing  Act  can  be  a  potent  weapon 
for  this  battle,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  would  similarly  recognize  the 
need  and  potentiality  for  the  Environ- 
mental Financing  Act  and  expedite  its 
legislative  passage. 

The  battle  for  a  clean  environment 
demands  no  less. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters from  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association, 
and  the  Envirormiental  Health  Associa- 
tion, be  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  along  with  the  full  text  of  the 
Environmental  Financing  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1699 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Environmental 
Bank,  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  United 
States  Environmental  Savings  Bonds,  and 
to  establish  an  Environmental  Trust  Fund 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"National  Environmental  Financing  Act  of 

1970". 

FINDINGS    AND    PtTRPOSK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing flndings : 

(1)  There  is  an  increasing  need  for  funds 
to  finance  State,  regional,  and  local  pro- 
grams designed  to  insiire  a  livable  environ- 
ment for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 

(2)  Inflation,  tight  money,  high  Interest 
rates,  and  strained  tax  bases  make  it  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  financially  meet  critical  environ- 
mental needs. 

(3)  The  inability  of  the  States  and  the 
localities  to  finance  needed  environmental 
programs  Jeopardizes  the  environment  and 
thereby  constitutes  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  public  health  and  welfare. 
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(4)  It  Is  necessary  and  In  the  national  In- 
terest for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  financing 
needed  environmental  programs. 

(5)  It  Is  necessary  to  encovirage  and  stimu- 
late greater  citizen  participation  in  the  en- 
vironmental future  of  our  country. 

(6)  It  is  essential  to  Increase  the  invest- 
ment m  our  Nation's  ecological  future  so 
that  man  and  nature  can  live  In  mutually 
productive  harmony. 

(7)  An  ongoing,  guaranteed  source  of  fund- 
ing for  environmental  programs  Is  In  the 
national  interest. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Environmental  Bank  to  make 
and  guarantee  long-term  loans  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  agencies  au- 
thorized by  law  to  finance  environmental 
programs  to  control  or  abate  pollution.  It  Is 
the  further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  Environmental  Savings  Bonds 
to  Increase  citizen  Investment  and  participa- 
tion in  environmental  programs.  It  is  the 
further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  an 
Environmental  Trust  Fund  to  provide  a  per- 
petual and  guaranteed  source  of  funds  for 
environmental  programs  of  the  present  and 
the  future. 

DETINinONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

1.  The  term  "bank"  means  the  National 
Environmental  Bank  established  by  section 
4. 

2.  The  term  "bond"  means  the  Environ- 
mental Savings  Bond  established  by  section 
19. 

3.  The  term  "trust  fund"  means  the  En- 
vironmental Tnist  Fund  as  established  In 
section  20. 

4.  The  term  "environmental  program" 
means  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
plants,  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  air  pollution  standards,  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  solid  waste  disposal  programs, 
the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  noise 
pollution  standards,  and  other  programs  and 
services  which  vrtll  preserve,  protect,  or  en- 
hance the  environment  as  designated  by  the 
board  of  the  directors  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Bank. 

5.  The  term  "local  public  body"  means  any 
State,  county,  municipality,  or  other  govern- 
mental entity  or  public  body,  or  two  or  more 
such  entitles  or  bodies,  authorized  to  under- 
take the  environmental  programs  for  which 
assistance  under  this  Act  Is  sought. 

6.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BANK 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  National  En- 
vironmental Bank. 

MANAGEMENT   OF    THE    BANK 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  management  of  the  bank 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Board")  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Corri- 
merce,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (or 
the  designees  of  the  respective  Secretaries) , 
the  Director  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmo- 
spheric Agency,  and  six  other  persons  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Persons  so 
appointed  shall  Include  representatives  of 
State  and  local  governments,  private  enter- 
prise, and  members  of  the  general  public.  In 
making  such  appointments  the  President 
shall  select  persons  who,  among  other  rele- 
vant considerations,  are  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  environmental  needs  and  prob- 
lems. 


;b)  The  terms  of  the  directors  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  four  years,  commenc- 
ing with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Any  director  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  term. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  other- 
wise compensated  by  the  United  States  for 
full-time  service  shall  serve  without  oora- 
pensatlon  in  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  full-time  service.  Other  members  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $125  per  day  for  each  day  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  directors. 
All  directors  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  law. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    OFFICEBS     AND     EMPLOTXXS 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  president 
of  the  bank  and  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functioins  of  the  bank.  Such  appoint- 
ments may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
Bervioe,  and  persons  so  appointed  may  be 
paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  61  of  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  president  of 
the  bank  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board  and  may  participate  in  meetings  of 
the  Board  except  that  he  shall  have  no  vote 
except  in  case  of  an  equal  division.  No  in- 
dividual other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  bank.  No 
officer  of  the  bank  shall  receive  any  salary 
or  other  remuneration  from  any  source  other 
than  the  bank  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  bank. 

CONFLICT    OF    INTEBEST 

Sec  7.  (a)  No  director,  officer,  attorney 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  bank  shall  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  participate 
in  the  deliberations  upon  or  the  determina- 
tion of  any  question  siffectlng  his  personal 
interests,  or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  in  which  he  is 
directly  or  indirectly  personally  interested- 

(b)  The  bank  shall  not  engage  in  political 
activities  nor  provide  financing  for  or  assist 
in  any  manner  any  project  or  facility  involv- 
ing political  parties,  nor  shall  the  directors, 
officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  the  bank  In 
any  way  use  their  connection  with  the  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  infiuenclng  the  outcome 
of  any  election. 

general  cokpobate  powers 

Sec  8.  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  bank 
shall  have  the  general  corporate  powers  of 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  (Columbia. 

PRINCIPAL    offices:     BRANCHES 

Sec.  9.  The  principal  office  of  the  bank 
shall  be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  it  may  establish  agencies  or  branch  of- 
fices in  any  city  of  the  United  States. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

Sec  10  (a)  The  bank  shall  have  capital 
stock  of  $500,000,000  subscribed  by  the 
United  States,  payment  for  which  shall  be 
subject  to  call  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Board. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to,  and  upon  request  of  the  Board, 
shall  purchase  stock  In  amounts  designated 
by  the  Board  up  to  a  total  of  $600,000,000. 

BORROWING  AtTTHOBITT 

Sec.  U.  (a)  The  bank  may  issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  and  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  In  such  amounts  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed 
In  this  Act. 

(b)  The  aggregate  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  the  bank  at  any  time,  including  con- 


tingent liabilities  on  outstanding  guarantees, 
may  not  exceed  twenty  times  the  paid  in 
capital  stock  of  the  bank  at  that  time. 

(c)  The  obligations  of  the  bank  under  this 
section  shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally 
guaranteed  both  as  to  Interest  and  principal 
by  the  United  States  and  such  guarantee 
shall  be  expressed  on  the  fact  thereof. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  the  bank  Is  unable 
to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due,  any  of  its 
lawful  obligations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount  thereof  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  bolder  of  the 
obligations. 

LOANS  TO  carry  OUT  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  bank  may  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  (including  the  purchase  of  obli- 
gations) to  local  public  bodies  to  finance  en- 
vironmental programs.  Financial  assistance 
under  this  section  shtill  be  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  and  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  to  insure  a  priority  of 
assistance  with  respect  to  those  programs 
where  the  need  is  most  critical  or  which  in- 
volve new  and  Improved  methods  of  waste 
disposal  or  pollution,  or  which  directly  abate 
the  pollution  of  the  environment. 

(b)  The  efifective  Interest  rate  for  financial 
assistance  extended  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  ( 1 )  3  per  centum  per  annum. 

(c)  Loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  bank 
shall  have  maturities  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  years;  except  that  the  bank  may  in  its 
discretion  extend  the  period  of  payment  on 
any  loan. 

(d)  Loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  bank 
shall  be  of  such  sound  value  or  so  secured  as 
reasonably  to  assure  repayment. 

TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  bank  may  provide  to 
borrowers  whatever  assistance,  technical  or 
otherwise,  it  considers  necessary  to  protect  its 
investment  and  to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  To  assure  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act,  the  bank  shall  direct  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  staff  members  to  seek  out  and  confer 
with  the  representatives  of  local  public 
bodies  to  provide  information  about  the 
services  furnished  by  the  bank  and  to  provide 
whatever  assUtance  is  necessary  for  the 
utilization  of  such  services. 

TAXABLE    STATUS 

Sec  14.  The  bank,  Ite  property.  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surpluses,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds,  and  its  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority;  ex- 
cept that  (1)  any  real  property  and  any 
tangible  personal  property  of  the  bank  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax- 
ation to  the  same  extent  according  to  its 
value  as  other  such  property  is  taxed,  and 
(2)  any  and  all  obligations  Usued  by  the 
bank  shall  be  subject  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax- 
ation to  the  same  extent  as  the  obligations 
of  private  corporations  eire  taxed. 

INVESTMENT    STATUS   OF    OBLIGATIONS    OF   BANK 

SEC  15.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  bank 
shall  be  lawful  investments  for,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  security  for,  aU  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds  the  investment  or  deposit 
of  which  is  under  the  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  thereof. 

PURCHASE    OF    ASSETS    BY    TREASURY 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  purchase  from  the  bank  any 
asset  of  the  bank  at  such  price  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
bank. 

ATTDIT   BY    GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Sec.  17.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
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bank  and  for  this  purpose  sball  have  acc«si 
to  all  tu  books,  records,  and  accouats. 

ANNUAL    BtPORT 

Szc.  18.  Tbe  bank  shall,  as  soon  as  prac 
ticable   after   the   end   of   each    fiscal    year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congresji 
an  annual  report  of  Its  operations  and  ac' 
tlvltles. 

XNVIBONICXNTAI.    SAVXNOS    BONDS  1 

Skc.  19.  The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  \k 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  22B  a 
new  section  as  follows :  [ 

"Sec.  223.   (a)   In  addition  to  the  United 
States   savings   bonds,   and   retirement   an4 
savings  bonds  authorized  under  sections  2: 
and  22A,  respectively,  the  Secretary  of  th 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  Issue  from  time  ti 
time   United   States  Environmental   Savlngfe 
Bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  del 
posited  In  the  trust  fund  established  by  seci 
tlon  20.  Such  bonds  shall  bear  Interest  a|: 
such  rates,  be  Issued  In  such  forms  and  lA 
such   manner,    be   oSered   In   such   amount! 
(subject  to  the  overall  debt  limitation  Imf 
posed  by  section  21)   and  be  subject  to  sue:' 
other  terms  and  conditions   (including  re' 
Btrlctlons  on  transfer)  as  the  Secretary  of  th 
Treasury  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

ENVISON  MENTAL  TKC8T   FTTND 

8*0.  20.  There  Is  hereby  established  wlthlJ 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  En| 
vlronmental  Trust  Fund.  All  proceeds  fron 
the  sale  of  bonds  under  section  19  shall  b^ 
deposited  in  the  fund. 

AUTHOaiZATION   FOB  APPROPRLATIONS 

Sec.  21.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro* 
priated  from  (1)  the  Environmental  Trusi 
Fund,  and  (2)  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  a^ 
Insufficiency  of  sums  credited  to  such  funq. 
from  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otheri> 
wise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neci 
essary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Ac4. 
Any  sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avaUV 
able  until  expended.  Sums  appropriated  unf 
der  this  section  shall  be  available,  as  speclfle^ 
In  appropriation  Acts —  | 

(a)  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurt 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  sections 
10(b)  and  11(d):  I 

(b)  to  enable  the  bank  to  pay  the  differ' 
ence.  If  any,  between  the  interest  paid  by  i; 
on  its  obligations  and  the  Interest  received  b; ' 
it  on  its  loans;  and 

(c)  to  pay  the  administrative  and  operatf 
Ing  expenses  of  the  bank  in  carrying  out  It^ 
functions  under  this  Act. 


Spobt  Pishing  Institute, 
Washington,  DC,  November  17. 1970. 
Senator  Wakben  Magnusom, 
Senate  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sxnatok  Magnxtson:  I  am  writing  t^ 
you  further  pursuant  to  my  letter  of  Novem* 
ber  3,  in  response  to  yoxir  letter  of  October 
28  with  respect  to  our  viewB  on  yoior  bUl 
8.  446fi,  to  establish  a  National  Environmenl 
tal  Bank  and  Trust  Fund.  I  can  now  assurf 
you  that  the  principle  of  your  proposal  bac 
the  support  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
although  It  Is  our  view  that  capltall2atlo4 
ought  to  be  at  a  level  several  times  tbt 
amount  you  are  proposing. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  two  Resolutions  ot 
this  Institute's  Board  of  Directors  that  beat 
on  this  issue.  The  first  of  these,  adopted  li| 
May,  1969.  proposes  establishment  of  A 
CLEAN  WATER  TRUST  FUND  having  annua) 
revenues  of  at  least  one  billion  dollars  fof 
the  particular  environmental  facet  of  cleail 
water,  alone.  The  second  of  these,  adopted 
in  November,  1970,  advocates  creation  of 
special  Imaginative  new  financing  devices  t^ 
provide  needed  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEPENSl  1 
FUNDS — by  Implication,  thereby  supporting; 
your  proposal  (8.4468)  In  principle. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RICHABO  H.  Stsouo, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


AiB  Poixution  Contbol  Association, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  27, 1970. 
Hon.  Wabrcn  G.  M.vcnuson, 
17.5.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Magni;son:  Thank  you 
for  your  letters  dated  October  28,  1970  and 
October  29.  1970,  in  which  you  request  the 
reaction  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Asso- 
ciation to  your  Environmental  Financing 
Act. 

As  an  organization  with  a  general  interest 
In  Improving  the  environment,  we  would 
certainly  support  the  purposes  and  intent  of 
your  proposed  legislation.  I  think  the  main 
thrust  of  your  suggestion  would  be  to  assist 
In  construction  of  waste  treatment  plants, 
water  purification  and  solid  wEiste  disposal 
programs  which  usually  require  capital  out- 
lay by  government  entities. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  planning,  training, 
and  ongoing  enforcement  of  air  pollution 
standards  is  directly  contingent  on  the  abil- 
ity of  state  and  local  governments  to  finance 
the  nonfederal  share  of  existing  grant  pro- 
grams. Since  these  governments  are  faced 
with  earmarked  funds  and  uncontrollable 
demands  on  strained  tax  bases,  the  Associa- 
tion believes  that  your  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Act  could  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  battle  against  air  pollution.  Therefore 
on  behalf  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Asso- 
ciation, I  am  pleased  to  endorse  and  support 
the  principles  of  your  Environmental  Financ- 
ing Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  A.  Jensen, 
PrMident, 
Air  Pollution  Control  Association. 

Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
Washington,  D.C.  December  10. 1970. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  3.  4465,  the  National 
Environmental  Financing  Act  of  1970,  with 
your  covering  letter  of  October  28,  asking  for 
comments  or  suggestions. 

The  bill  Is  necessary,  Ingenious  and  timely, 
and  politically  promising.  It  Is  necessary  be- 
caxise  the  costs  of  substantially  improving 
our  environment  obviotisly  go  far  beyond 
what  can  be  financed  In  ordinary  ways.  It  is 
Ingenious  and  timely  in  suggesting,  in  ef- 
fect, "Environmental  War  Bonds" — a  solu- 
tion that  reflects  a  shift  In  national  public 
concern  from  foreign  to  domestic  priorities. 
It  is  also  politically  pcomlsing  because  It  pro- 
poses a  method  for  public  financing  of  en- 
vironmental improvement  costs  that  avoids 
higher  taxation. 

We  do  wonder  whether  people  will  buy  the 
war  bonds  In  required  amounts  and  question 
whether  the  inclination  to  do  so  is  as  high 
as  some  lllustrtalve  examples  provided  by 
yovir  office  suggest.  Since  savings  bonds  are 
becoming  something  of  a  Joke  to  the  sophis- 
ticated. It  may  be  that  you  will  want  to  per- 
mit local  areas  (states  or  cities)  to  reorient 
the  ongoing  publicity  associated  with  U.S. 
savings  bonds  so  that  the  publicity  empha- 
sizes environmental  concerns.  Indeed,  the 
Treasury  might  consider  this  a  way  of  en- 
hancing overall  sales  of  bonds. 

In  any  case,  your  bill  has  our  support  and, 
within  the  resources  available  to  us  and  con- 
sistent with  your  needs,  we  will  try  to  help. 
Sincerely, 

Jebemt  J.  Stone, 

Dlreetor. 


National  Environmental  Health 
Association, 

Denver,  Colo.,  February  11, 1971. 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson;  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago  we  were  outlining  our  activities 
for  the  35th  Annual  Educational  Conference 


on  Enviroimiental  Health,  and  it  came  to 
mind  tliat  awarding  "Environmental  Bonds" 
for  prize  winning  essays  by  youth  attending 
our  conference  would  be  an  excellent  way  to 
recognize  their  awareness.  It  also  came  to 
mind  the  tremendous  potential  of  an  Envi- 
ronmental Bond  program  similar  to  the  old 
•War  Bond." 

After  brainstorming  the  idea  with  a  few  of 
our  peers,  we  sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
(copy  enclosed)  asking  that  an  environ- 
mental bond  program  be  established  whereby 
we  could  finance  education  of  needed  en- 
vironmentalists. Improved  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  and  solid  wsiste  management, 
to  assist  mass  transportation  systems,  high- 
way safety  programs,  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  needs  in  environmental  Improvement. 

Now,  in  researching  the  possibility  of  such 
a  program,  we  have  come  across  the  bill  you 
introduced  last  October  (S4465)  which  would 
create  an  Environmental  Bank,  an  Environ- 
mental Trust  Fund,  and  EIn vlronmental  Sav- 
ings Bonds.  This  bill  is  such  a  well  written, 
clearly  thought  out,  and  logical  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  we  want  to  help  you  and  your 
constituents  in  getting  it  passed.  We  believe 
that  selling  environmental  stamps  to  chil- 
dren to  fill  books  and  turn  them  in  for  bonds 
would  be  an  excellent  way  to  increase  their 
awareness  of  the  environment  and  of  finan- 
cial matters.  What  Is  the  status  of  this  bill 
and  are  you  still  working  on  it? 

Perhaps  you  recall  that  you  were  sched- 
uled to  appear  before  the  34th  Annual  Edu- 
cational Conference  on  Environmental  Health 
which  was  held  last  June  In  Las  Vegas,  but 
being  unable  to  attend,  sent  your  deputy, 
Eric  Redman  who  presented  your  statement. 

The  National  Environmental  Health  Asso- 
ciation is  vitally  interested  in  better  environ- 
mental control  which  must  come  through 
citizen  involvement.  Our  association  wants 
to  help  create  and  promote  the  environmen- 
tal bond  program.  Please  let  us  know  what 
we  can  do  to  help. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  Pohlit,  R.S.,  M.P.H. 

Executive  Director. 

Januaht  29.  1971. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  Hov^e, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon;  We  know  that  you 
are  Interested  in  solving  the  environmental 
crisis  and  that  you  are  working  through  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  and  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  accom- 
plish your  stated  goals. 

The  United  States  helped  to  win  World 
War  n  by  issuing  War  Bonds.  All  citizens, 
jTora  the  smallest  school  age  child  to  the 
highest  industrial  executives  participated  in 
this  program,  ranging  from  10  cent  stamps 
to  high  payroll  deduction  programs,  and  it 
worked.  Now,  we  have  another  crisis  on  our 
hands — the  environmental  crisis.  We,  the 
National  Environmental  Health  Association, 
propose  that  an  "Environmental  Bond"  pro- 
gram be  established  by  the  United  States 
government  to  be  Implemented  in  the  same 
way  as  the  old  War  Bond  program. 

Through  such  a  program,  we  could  finance 
education  of  environmental  technicians, 
four  year  environmental  health  programs, 
and  graduate  programs  to  produce  specialty 
administrators  in  environmental  control. 
Funds  could  be  used  to  Improve  air  pollu- 
tion control,  water  pollution  control,  and 
solid  waste  management.  They  could  be  used 
to  assist  mass  transpKjrtatlon  systems  that 
would  cut  down  on  automobile  use  In  heav- 
ily populated  areas  and  to  Improve  highways 
and  Implement  safety  measures  to  cut  down 
on  highway  accidents  and  resulting  deaths. 
There  are  thousands  of  needs  in  environ- 
mental improvement  which  could  receive  at- 
tention through  such  a  program. 

Through  an  Environmental  Bond  program, 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  par- 
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tlclpate  in  creating  a  cleaner,   safer,  more 
healthful  environment   for   themselves  and 
the  coming  generations.  We  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  such  a  program. 
Sincerely, 
Nicholas  Pohltt.  MP.H.,  R.S. 

Executive  Director. 


Sport  F^hino  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  3, 1970. 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  28,  about  your  new 
proposal  for  the  Environmental  Financing 
Act  of  1970.  I  appreciate  your  thoughtful - 
ness  in  forwarding  by  supplementary  note  a 
copy  of  the  text  (S.  4466)  of  the  proposed 
Act  and  your  accompanying  Introductory 
remarks. 

I  believe,  Senator,  that  your  proposal  is 
a  constructive  one,  reflective  of  the  kind  of 
imaginative  new  thinking  that  will  be  re- 
quired If  the  promise  of  the  new  environ- 
mental thrust  Is  to  become  implemented 
in  a  significant  manner. 

This  is  a  problem  that  has  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  conservation  community  as  well 
as  many  farslghted  civic  leaders  and  legisla- 
tors like  vourself . 

I  cannot  at  this  moment  commit  the  In- 
stitute to  support  of  S.  4465  because  of  a 
pending  meeting  of  the  SPI  Directors.  How- 
ever, this  kind  of  special  funding  approach 
will  be  the  subject  of  some  discussion  and 
I  anticipate  adoption  of  a  generalized  policy 
imder  which  such  support  can  be  forth- 
coming. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  with 
you  further  on  this  matter  following  any  ac- 
tion  in    this   regard    on    the    part   of    the 
Institute's  Board  of  Directors. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RtCRABD  H.  SthOITD. 

Executive  Vice  President. 


By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr. 
CHURCH) : 

S.  1701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  give 
the  States  and  consumer  organizations 
certain  rights  imder  such  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with 
my  colleagues,  Senator  Mansfield  and 
Senator  Church,  I  offer  today  a  bill  to 
modify  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Act. 

As  enacted,  section  307  provides  that 
only  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  or  "in  a  case  involving  a  labor 
agreement"  an  employee  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized representative  may  petition  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  if  the 
Amtrak  Coi-poration  "refuses,  fails  or 
neglects  to  discharge  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities." 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  this  sec- 
tion should  be  enlarged  to  permit  petition 
by  the  Governor  of  a  State,  by  a  public 
service  commission  of  a  State  or  by  a 
consumer  organization  or  any  aggrieved 
person  and  our  bill  so  provides. 

It  seems  to  me  that  section  307.  taken 
with  section  301,  which  says  that  "The 
Corporation  wlU  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment" sets  a  dangerous  precedent  by 
foreclosing  judicial  review  except  by  pe- 
tition of  the  Attorney  General  or.  in 
limited  fashion,  an  employee  or  labor 
representative. 


I  question  the  constitutionality  of  at- 
tempting to  exclude  other  representatives 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  from  access 
to  our  judicial  system,  in  matters  of  dis- 
pute between  them  and  a  "beyond  the 
law"  private  corporation  whose  fimds 
come  in  part  from  the  peoples'  pockets.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Congress  should  wait 
for  the  issue  to  be  tested  in  the  courts.  I 
believe  we  should  act  now  to  correct  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  gross  error  that 
violates  our  most  fimdamental  tradi- 
tions of  equal  justice  before  the  law. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Margarlda  Machado  de  Lemos; 

S.  1704.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Machado  de  Lemos ; 

S.  1705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlrginio 
Da  Costa  Medelros ; 

S.  1706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Machado  de  Lemos  ; 

S.  1707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ponte; 

S.  1708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Ponte; 

S.  1709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Manuel  da  Camara  Pacheco; 

S.  1710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Terezinha 
de  Jesus  Mota  Alves  do  Couto  Pacheco; 

S.  1711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Pacheco ; 

S.  1712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Vasconcelos  Franco; 

S.  1713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Delino 
da  Conceicao  Cimha; 

S.  1714.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Odete 
Fernandes  de  Oliveira  Cunha; 

S.  1715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Luciana  de  Oliveira  Cunha; 

S.  1716.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  de 
Patima  Oliveira  Cunha; 

S.  1717.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  EUslo 
Antonio  de  Oliveira ; 

S.  1718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Madalena  Machado  Oliveira; 

S.  1719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Isabel  Ponte  Almeida; 

S.  1720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Machado  Cardoza  dos  Santos;  and 

S.  1721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Fernando  Toste  de  Sousa.  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March  3 
of  this  year  a  delegation  from  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  visited  my  ofBce  here  in 
Washington  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  ap- 
proximately 150  Portuguese  aliens  who 
are  facing  deportation  from  the  United 
States.  I  should  like  at  this  point  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  commimlcation  of  Mr. 
Antonio  A.  Costa  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  a  statement  by  Gov.  Francis  W. 
Sargent  in  reference  to  the  visit  of  the 
delegation  from  New  Bedford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Gray  Communications.  Inc., 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  March  9, 1971. 
Hon.  Claibobne  Pell. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Pell:  On  behalf  of  George 
Gray,  president  of  Gray  Communications, 
Inc.,  and  Paul  Andrade,  a  director  of  the 
South  End  Council  of  ONBOARD,  Inc.,  I 
thank  you  for  scheduling  a  meeting  for  us 


with  your  administrative  aaeistant.  Paul 
Gouldlng,  at  your  Washington  office  on 
March  3.  1971. 

We  regret  not  meeting  with  you  personal- 
ly, however,  Mr.  Gouldlng  treated  us  with 
a  great  deal  of  understanding  and  concern. 
He  clarified  many  of  the  details  regarding 
legalized  residency  for  the  Portuguese  aUens, 
enabling  us  to  continue  our  work  in  the 
proper  direction  with  the  approximately  150 
Individuals  who  turned  to  WGCY  as  their 
last  reeort.  Although  oui  principle  aim  was. 
in  fact,  to  submit  legislation  in  behalf  of 
these  aUens,  we  are  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties Involved  and  would  be  grateful  for  any 
alternative  solution  which  would  prevent 
their  deportation. 

As  requested  by  Mr.  Oouldlng.  I  am  en- 
closing a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  aliens  who  actually  reside  in  Rhode 
Island.  Since  a  number  of  them  are  subject 
to  deportation  in  the  very  near  future,  your 
intervention  in  obtaining  a  restraining  order 
to  stay  their  deportation  is  aljeolutely  neces- 
sary. Can  we  rely  upon  your  cooperation  in 
this  matter? 

Additionally,  we  are  presently  compiling 
all  the  Information  and  documentation  for 
the  special  case-by-case  review  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  Please  understand  that  we  are 
working  as  qtiickly  as  possible  in  order  t3 
supply  the  authorities  with  accurate  trans- 
lations and  detailed  files  for  each  alien. 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Portuguese-American  Community  of 
Rhode  Island  Is  fully  aware  of  your  unselfish 
support  of  our  plea  for  compassion  towards 
these  alien  visitors  and  of  your  determina- 
tion to  olrtaln  favorable  consideration  for 
them.  We  are  pleased  that  you  share  your 
beloved  father's  sympathy  and  love  for 
Portugal. 

Sincerely, 

Antonio  A.  Costa, 
Vice  President /Oeneral  Manager. 

Oovebnor's  Press  Oitice, 

State  House, 
Boston,  March  3, 1971. 

Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent  today  an- 
nounced his  support  of  the  Portioguese  dele- 
gation from  the  New  Bedford  community 
wliich  went  to  Washington  today.  The  group 
has  appointments  with  memljers  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  Congressional 
delegations  to  request  that  Congress  and  the 
President  grant  permanent  resident  alien 
status  to  approximately  128  Portuguese. 
Those  people  are  threatened  with  deporta- 
tion after  paying  thousands  of  dollars  in  good 
faith  to  a  lawyer  who  had  promised  to  ob- 
tain citizenship  for  them. 

The  Governor  said,  "individuals  who  have 
acted  in  good  faith  in  their  desire  to  become 
American  citizens,  and  who  have  already 
contributed  to  their  adopted  country,  should 
not  t>e  deported  because  they  have  been  vic- 
timized." 

Mrs.  Ellen  Weiss,  of  the  Governor's  stalT, 
will  l>e  accompanying  the  group  to  convey 
the  Governor's  support  for  their  request. 

Mr.  PEILL.  Mr.  Costa  is  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  WGCY-FM,  a 
Portuguese  language  radio  station  in  New 
Bedford.  The  relatives  and  friends  of 
these  unfortunate  Portuguese  aliens  had 
communicated  with  Mr.  Costa  via  his 
"Open-Line"  radio  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  would  appear  that  these  Portu- 
guese aliens  are  victiins  of  an  alleged 
citizenship  fraud. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  an  article  from 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  Febru- 
ary 28  pertaining  to  the  plight  of  these 
Portuguese  aliens. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articll 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor^ 
as  follows: 

POBTOCTJKSB  VlCTI»«S  Or  AlXEGED   CmZENSHl 

FXAUo:   128  AUENS  Facing  Dkpostation 
(By  Bob  Dllorto) 

Ten  thousand  persons  have  signed  a  pet^ 
tlon  calling  on  President  Nixon  and  Congrej 
to  remove  the  threat  of  deportation  hanging 
over    128    Portugese    aliens,    most    of    thef 
living  In  New  Bedford,  Its  sponsors  said  U 
night. 

The  aliens  were  reported  to  have  paid  )a 
lawyer  thousands  of  dollars  on  his  proml 
to  get  them  U.S.  clltzenshlp.  They  had 
tered  the  U.S.  on  visitors'  visas.  ! 

The  petition,  which  asks  the  President  anjd 
Congress  to  grant  permanent  resident  all< 
status  to  those  Involved,  will  be  presented- 
posslbly    later    this    week — to    the    Mass 
chusetts    and    Rhode    Island    CongressK 
delegations. 

A  federal  grand  Jury  Investigated  the  ca4e 
last  December  for  possible  action  against  tl^e 
lawyer,  but  no  report  has  been  filed.  j 

The  reason,  a  federal  official  conflrm( 
in  Boston  last  week,  is  that  no  vlolatU 
punishable  under  federal  law  occurred. 

However,  the  official  said  the  governmei 
will  press  a  federal  disbarment  action  agali 
the  lawyer  and  will  refer  the  case  to  stai 
Atty.    Gen.    Robert   H.   Qulnn.   The    feder4l 
official,  who  would  not  permit  himself  to 
identlfled.  said  there  "appear  to  be  grount 
for  state  action." 

The  ^awyer,  who  reportedly  had  offices  1| 
Boston,  New  Bedford,  Washington  and  Mlai 
Is  said  to   have  collected  $1,000  fees  froi 
scores  of  Portuguese  on  promises  that 
could  legally  transform  their  visitors  stat\ 
Into    full    citizenship    within    a    matter 
weeks. 

The  lawyer  had  the  aliens — most  of  thai 
living  In  New  Bedford;  some  In  Pall  Rive 
and  Rhode  Island — sign  documents  renounc 
Ing  their  Portuguese  citizenship,  telling  thei 
such  action  would  speed  up  the  issuance 
naturalization  papers. 

On  one  day — last  Oct.  16 — 104  people  1) 
New  Bedford  signed  such  a  document  ai 
paid  the  lawyer  $300,  a  total  of  831.200.  The 
were  told  to  expect  their  citizenship  papei^ 
within  10  to  15  days. 

One  of  those  who  signed  such  a  renuncU 
tlon  document  was  Antonio  Domes  Cruz,  tl 
Portuguese  fisherman  whose  scheduled  d« 
portatlon  was  averted  Feb.  20  when  Att] 
Eklward  F.  Harrington,  the  former  New  Be 
ford  Mayor,  won  a  restraining  order  after 
plea  before  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Chief  Jus 
.  tlce  Bailey  Aldrlch  at  the  jtirlst's  home. 

At  a  hearing  Thursday  Harrington  told  tl 
court  that  Ctmz  showed  the  various  notice 
he  received  from  the  Immigration  and  Nat 
urallzatlon  Service  (INS)  to  his  former  lai 
yer   and   was   told   not   to   worry,   that    tl 
lawyer  would  take  care  of  It.  Harrington  salj 
Cruz  was  completely  surprised  when  the  INJ 
took  him  Into  custody. 

The  court,  however,  dismissed  Cruz"  petl 
tlon  for  a  review  of  his  deportation  orde^ 
saying  that  even  assuming  that  this  all  ha| 
pened,  "which  we  do  assume  for  present  pui 
poses.  It  does  not  warrant  sustaining  tl 
petition  .  .  .  The  laws  of  this  country  ai 
not  changed  by  the  receipt  of  bad  legal 
vice  .  .  .  However  lacking  In  legal  acume^ 
he  (Cruz)  may  have  been,  or  whatever  thp 
advice,  be  knew  long  before  he  had  receive^ 
this  advice  that  he  had  come  here  on  a  tei 
porary  visa,  and  that  It  forbade  his  workinf 
He  also,  without  doubt,  knew  that  by  vie 
latlng  these  provisions,  he  had  Inserted  hii 
self  In  line,  without  any  possible  Justlflcaj- 
tlon.  ahead  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  werp 
as  anxious  as  he  was  to  Immigrate  here,  bujt 
who  had  not  violated  the  law  ..."  I 

Cruz,  his  wife,  and  their  three  chlldren-i- 
Tony,   14;    Maria,    15.   and  Candida,   18 — art 


back  In  their  third-floor  tenement  at  88  Ruth 
St.,  New  Bedford,  Harrington  says  he  "has 
reason  to  believe"  they  are  being  allowed  to 
remain  here  because  they  may  be  witnesses 
In  future  court  action — presumably  against 
the  lawyer. 

George  Gray,  president  of  Gray  Commu- 
nications, Inc..  which  operates  WGCY-FM, 
a  Portuguese -language  radio  station  In  New 
Bedford,  and  Antonio  A.  Costa,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  station,  are 
coordinating  the  work  of  circulating  the  pe- 
tition. Costa  says  he  has  appointments  In 
Washington  Wednesday  with  Sen.  Edward  W. 
Brooke  (R-Mass.,)  and  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  (D-R.I.)  He  said  he  hopes  legislators 
from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  will 
support  a  special  bill  that  will  remove  the 
deportation  threat. 

The  petition  appeals  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  "to  express  this  true  carriage 
of  Justice,  moral  obligation,  upholding  of  the 
American  image  and  traditionally  American 
compassion   for  the  human  being.  .  .  ." 

Costa  says  It  has  been  signed  by  notable 
figures  in  both  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  He  made  available  copies  of  supyport- 
ing  letters  from  Joseph  E.  Pernandes,  presi- 
dent of  Pernandes  Super  Markets,  Inc.,  who 
was  an  unsuccessful  Republican  candidate 
for  Massachusetts  state  treasurer  In  1966, 
and  from  Dr.  Manuel  Luciano  DaSllva  of 
Bristol,  R.I.,  president  of  the  Portuguese- 
American  Federation. 

Costa  conducts  an  "open  line"  radio  pro- 
gram on  WGCY.  The  deportation  proceed- 
ings have  been  a  consistent  topic  In  recent 
weeks. 

Gray  says  many  Portuguese  people  look 
upon  the  station  as  their  "court  of  last  re- 
sort" and  have  come  there  seeking  help. 
As  a  result  Gray  and  Costa  say  they  have 
In  their  possession  statements  from  scores 
of  people  detailing  their  dealings  with  the 
lawyer. 

Many  have  made  available  receipts  they  re- 
ceived from  the  lawyer  when  they  paid  him 
money.  Gray  and  Costa  said  only  one  of  the 
receipts  now  In  their  possession  Is  hand  writ- 
ten. It  is  dated  March  9.  1970  and  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  $600  "as  a  payment  for 

her  Immigration  case  from ," 

giving  a  woman's  name.  The  receipt  bears 
what  Is  said  to  be  the  lawyer's  signature. 

The  radio  executives  have  copies  of  two 
other  receipts  executed  In  printing,  even  to 
the  name  of  the  lawyer  acknowledging  the 
pajrment.  The  name  Is  spelled  differently  on 
one  receipt.  One  of  these  acknowledges  re- 
ceipt of  $300  on  Oct.  18.  1970  from  a  man 
"on  his  and  wife's  case."  The  other  Is  for 
$500,  dated  Aug.  4,  1970. 

The  prospects  for  action  by  the  Congress 
in  the  case  are  uncertain.  Earlier  this  month 
a  Filipino  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Apollnarlo 
Gregorlo.  were  deported.  They  had  oome  to 
the  United  States  In  1968  on  visitors'  visas 
which  had  been  extended  12  times.  The  Gre- 
gorloe  were  unable  to  have  a  special  bill  filed 
for  them. 

Did  the  Portuguese  aliens  know  they  were 
violating  the  law  by  staying  here  after  their 
visitors'  visas  expired? 

Said  one  New  Bedford  resident,  born  In 
New  Bedford  of  Portuguese  parents:  "In 
Portugal  a  lawyer  is  a  very  important  man, 
highly  respected,  referred  to  as  doctor.  It 
would  be  unthinkable  for  these  people  to 
question  his  word." 

Costa,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Lisbon  22  years  ago,  and  Gray,  who  left 
Hvmgary  for  the  United  States  In  1927,  share 
this  view. 

"Most  people  were  told  the  lawyer  knew  a 
short-cut  to  citizenship,  but  a  legal  short- 
out,"  Gray  said.  "Admittedly,  we're  on  fairly 
flimsy  legal  grounds,  but  It's  a  question  of 
himian  Justice  vs.  legal  Justice." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President,  I  will  not 
dwell  on  all  the  circumstances  concern- 
ing this  alleged  citizenship  fraud  for 


this  matter  Is  now  In  the  U.8.  Federal 
courts  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  do  so.  However, 
after  Mr.  Costa  and  the  delegation  visited 
my  office,  I  asked  for  a  list  of  those 
Portugese  aliens  who  reside  in  Rhode 
Island  in  order  that  I  might  try  and  be 
of  assistance  to  them.  In  this  regard,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Bristol 
Phoenix  of  April  16,  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Manuel  Lucisjio  DaSilva,  presi- 
dent of  the  Portugese-American  Federa- 
tion, Inc.,  dated  February  18,  and  a  peti- 
tion which  was  signed  by  over  10,000  per- 
sons on  behalf  of  these  Portugese  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

A  Scandal  Which  Needs  More  Light 

The  tragedy  of  Immigrants  being  Jailed 
and  shipped  back  to  Portugal  because  of 
underhanded  practice  by  agents  In  this 
country  Is  a  matter  which  needs  full  airing. 
Only  last  night  a  local  man  was  JaUed  by  the 
UJ3.  Immigration  Service  In  one  of  many 
cases  where  Immigrants  have  been  found  to 
be  In  this  country  under  false  pretenses. 

Let  us  not  be  naive  about  the  motivation 
in  this  scandal.  The  immigrants  involved 
(who  Invariably  cannot  speak  English)  are 
part  of  a  wave  of  Immigration  which  has 
taken  place  because  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  saw  fit  to  open  the  doors  of 
this  country  to  widespread  Immigration. 
Suddenly,  because  of  a  slowdown  in  the  econ- 
omy, the  federal  government  has  come  im- 
der  pressure  to  slow  this  immigration.  Now. 
because  of  the  forced  showdown,  a  number 
of  people  have  been  caught  in  the  middle 
of  an  apparent  racket  perpetrated  by  Ameri- 
can lawyers  In  cahoots  with  Portuguese  ad- 
visors and  subconsuls. 

The  Immigration  Service  Is  apparently 
"Jxost  doing  Its  job"  In  hustling  the  victims 
out  of  the  country.  But  there  Is  more  to  It 
than  this.  There  Is  a  story  of  victimization, 
racketeering  and  poor  consulor  service  which 
needs  to  be  brought  out. 

Certainly  Senators  Pell  and  Pastore,  who 
are  among  the  sponsors  of  the  recent  wave  of 
Immigration  to  this  country,  should  be  con- 
cerned with  seeing  that  the  truth  of  this 
racket  Is  made  known. 


The  Pobtuouese-Ameeican  Feder. 
ATioN,  Inc., 

Bristol.  R.I.,  February  18. 1971. 
Mr.  Antonio  Costa. 
General  Manager.  WGCY, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Costa:  You  should  be  com- 
mended for  your  public  campaign  on  the 
behalf  of  those  unfortunate  Portuguese- 
Americans  who  are  about  to  be  deported. 

We  sympathize  fuUy  with  the  desperate 
situation  of  our  fellow  Immigrants  and  fof 
their  families. 

You  realize  that  these  good  people  have 
been  misled  Into  sincerely  believing  that  they 
could  remain  legally  In  the  United  States. 
Consequently  they  set  out  to  make  America 
their  home  by  obtaining  permanent  Jobs, 
buying  homes,  furniture,  and  automobiles, 
and  even  participating  actively  In  commu- 
nity life.  Now  they  have  been  told  that  they 
are  to  be  deported. 

Judging  from  the  public  reaction  expressed 
In  your  "Open  Line  Program"  there  are  many 
thousands  of  your  listeners  whose  hearts 
go  out  to  these  people.  Certainly  this  sup- 
port of  so  many  people  will  persuade  the 
President  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  leg- 
islation that  wUl  allow  these  people  to  re- 
main In  America,  their  new  home. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  compassion  of 
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the  Americans  will  be  extended  to  these  Im- 
migrants. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Manuel  Luciano  DaSilva,  ILD., 

President. 


A  PrrmoN  to  the  PREsmENT  and  Congress 
or  THE  United  States 
The  below  listed  persons,  all  good  sound 
people.  Interested  in  the  betterment  and 
welfare  of  these  United  States  and  more  es- 
pecially Interested  In  the  true  carriage  of 
American  Justice,  do  hereby  petition  you 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  express  this  true  car- 
riage of  Justice,  moral  obUgatlon,  upholding 
of  the  American  Image,  and  traditionally 
American  compassion  for  the  human  being, 
by  Joining  and  acting  together  now  for  com- 
plete committal  of  a  merciful  act  which  will 
once  again  demonstrate  this  traditionally 
American  compsksslon  for  our  fellow  human 
beings. 
We,  the  undersigned,  state  to  yru  that; 
Whereas  scores  of  Innocent  people  and 
their  families  appear  to  be  finding  themselves 
m  a  position  of  extreme  hardship,  and; 

Whereas  these  same  people  have  already 
commlted  themselves  and  started  to  adjvist 
themselves  to  our  American  way  of  life,  and; 
Whereas  these  same  people  have  in  great 
part  already  poured  tax  money  into  our 
American  way  of  life,  and; 

Whereas  these  same  people  have.  In  part, 
bought  property,  furniture,  automobiles  and 
made  Investment  into  these  United  States  In 
a  manner  of  living  a  normal  life,  and; 

Whereas  these  same  people  have  com- 
pletely severed  ties,  for  the  most  part,  with 
their  homelands,  and; 

Whereas  these  same  people  have.  In  great 
number,  disposed  of  their  assets,  belongings, 
etc.,  at  great  loss  In  their  homelands,  and; 
Whereas  these  same  people  for  the  most 
part,  have  no  Jobs,  life,  or  manner  of  living 
to  return  to,  and; 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  these  same  peo- 
ple have  already  Incurred  great  amounts  of 
debt  which  will  be  physically  and  humanly 
Impossible  to  repay  If  deported,  and; 

Whereas  these  same  people  are  pleading 
for  one  thing  only — and  that  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  good,  solid  and  sincere 
Americans  with  the  utmost  desire  to  work 
for  and  love  these  United  States,  and; 

Whereas  this  great  country  was  built  on 
the  premise  of  Immigration  with  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  all  in  Justice  and  sincerity 
and; 

Whereas  because  of  the  extremelj  unusual 
circumstances  surrounding  their  arrival  and 
stay  here,  and; 

Whereas  we  feel  that  these  United  States 
are  bound  by  a  moral  obligation  to  repair 
the  damage  caused  Intentionally  or  other- 
wise, and; 

Whereas  we  are  not  asking  for  any  ex- 
penditures on  the  part  of  our  government 
In  this  case,  and; 

Whereas  we  are  asking  our  President  and 
Congress  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  life 
for  these  people,  and; 

Whereas  to  refuse  to  do  this,  you  would 
then  be  sentencing  so  very  many  people  to 
financial,  educational,  and  economical  death 
by  forcing  their  deportation  with  a  denial 
of  a  favorable  act  as  Is  being  requested; 
Then  be  It  resolved,  by  the  undersigned 
to  petition  our  President  and  Congress  to 
act  with  mercy,  leniency,  clemency,  and 
moral  fortitude  in  granting  that  all  persons 
presently  Involved  In  these  circumstances,  be 
immediately  and  without  question  granted 
the  right  to  remain  In  these  United  States 
as  permanent  resident  aliens  and  further 
that  the  Department  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  be  commanded  Immediately  to 
get  right  on  with  the  business  of  releasing 
prisoners  from  Jail,  ceasing  deportation  pro- 
ceedngs  against  these  folks,  and  Issuance  of 
alien  identification  cards  to  these  folks. 


The  undersigned  extend  great  thanks  now 
for  your  anticipated  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter of  extreme  and  crucial  Importance. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  list  from  Mr.  Antonio  Costa  of  the 
19  Portuguese  aliens  residing  In  Rhode 
Island  who  were  victimized  in  this  al- 
leged citizenship  fraud,  I  communicated 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  Raymond  F.  Parrell. 
While  I  was  awaiting  a  reply  from  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
there  was  an  incident  in  which  Mr.  An- 
tonio Sousa,  one  of  those  citizens  of 
Portugal,  was  picked  up  at  his  Bristol 
home  on  April  13  by  Immigration  agents 
and  transferred  to  the  Charles  Street 
Jail  in  Boston  where  he  was  being  held 
for  deportation  on  April  18.  After  my  of- 
fice drew  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Farrell 
the  unfair  way  in  which  it  appeared  Mr. 
Sousa  and  his  fellow  coimtrymen  had 
been  victimized,  the  Commissioner  or- 
dered a  release  of  Mr.  Sousa  from  the 
Charles  Street  Jail  and  stayed  his  de- 
portation order  until  May  1.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  that  almost  all  of 
these  immigrants  paid  large  fees  to  their 
attorney  and  in  many  cases  went  into 
substantial  debt  in  order  to  raise  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  pay  these  fees.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  Into  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Providence  Journal  of  April 
16  concerning  a  stay  of  deportation  of 
Mr.  Antonio  Sousa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bristol  Man's  Deportation  Stated 
(By  John  Klffney) 

The  federal  government's  top  Immigration 
officer  has  intervened  to  stop  the  immediate 
deportation  of  a  Bristol  resident  who  says  he 
Is  one  of  154  Portuguese  citizens  victimized 
by  a  Boston  attorney  into  believing  they 
covUd  stay  In  the  United  States  without  a 
visa. 

Raymond  J.  Farrell,  commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  naturalization,  ordered  In 
Washington  on  Wednesday  that  Antonio 
Sousa  of  63  Mount  Hope  Ave.,  Bristol,  be 
released  from  the  Charles  Street  jail  In 
Boston,  where  he  was  being  held  for  depor- 
tation Sunday. 

Mr.  FarreU,  a  native  of  Lincoln,  ordered 
that  Mr.  Sousa's  deportation  order  be  stayed 
until  May  1  for  further  Investigation. 

Mr.  Sousa  was  picked  up  at  his  Bristol 
home  Tuesday  night  by  Providence  Immi- 
gration agents. 

Antonio  Costa,  general  manager  of  New 
Bedford  radio  station  WOCY.  which  special- 
izes in  Portuguese  programs  and  has  taken 
up  the  cause  of  the  Ulegal  immigrants,  said 
Mr.  Sousa  called  him  Just  before  the  agents 
came  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Costa  said  Mr.  Sousa  told  him  an 
agent  had  kept  him  on  the  phone  for  about 
30  minutes,  telling  him  to  report  to  the  Prov- 
idence Immigration  office  the  next  morning. 

"They  apparently  pretended  they  didn't 
understand  him  and  kept  him  on  repeating 
his  name  and  address,"  Mr,  CosU  said. 

Mr.  Costa  heard  of  the  arrest  on  Wednesday 
and  phoned  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  who  called 
Mr.  Parrell,  who  issued  his  stay  the  same 
day.  Mr.  Farrell  ordered  that  Mr.  Sousa  be 
released  In  custody  of  his  sister,  who  lives  in 
Bristol. 

Mr.  Coste  said  that  Mr.  Sousa  Is  one  of  19 
Rhode  Islanders  In  the  group  of  154  Immi- 
grants allegedly  victimized  by  the  Boston 
lawyer.  He  said  that  for  fees  ranging  from 


$800  to  $2,000  they  were  told  aU  details  of 
their  citizenship  would  be  taken  care  of. 

One  family  of  five  in  the  group  was  de- 
ported in  February.  No  others,  except  for  Mr. 
Sousa,  are  believed  to  have  been  arrested. 

Mr.  Costa  said  an  Acushnet  woman  is 
schedtiled  for  deportation  next  Wednesday, 
and  he  Is  hopeful  either  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  or  Sen.  Edward  Brooke  will  be  able 
to  postpone  this. 

Mr.  Costa  said  that  all  the  Immigrants 
realize  they  will  have  to  return  to  their 
homeland,  but  the  hope  is  that  legislation 
will  be  passed  delaying  for  a  while  their 
immigration. 

"They  want  to  stay  temporarily  to 
straighten  out  their  lives  and  pay  their 
debts,"  he  said.  "They  should  at  least  leave 
voluntarily  without  the  humiliation  of  de- 
portation, and  without  having  to  owe  every- 
one money." 

Edward  F.  O'Brien,  acting  director  of  the 
Immigration  office  here,  said  he  and  an- 
other agent  drove  to  Bristol  and  made  the 
arrest  after  he  talked  briefly  to  Mr.  Sousa  on 
the  phone.  He  said  the  time  lapse  between 
the  call  and  the  arrest  was  much  longer  than 
five  minutes. 

He  said  he  didn't  know  why  Mr.  Sousa 
thought  he  was  to  report  In  the  morning, 
but  noted  there  were  great  language  prob- 
lems. He  said  the  office  had  been  looking  for 
Mr.  Sousa  for  several  months,  since  he  had 
not  re^jonded  to  a  deportation  order. 

Mr.  Costa  also  argued  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  stay  until  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  try  In  the  courts  to  get  the  money  back 
that  they  paid  to  the  Boston  lawyer. 

A  petition  filed  by  the  federal  government 
in  U.S.  District  Court,  Boston,  would  bar  the 
lawyer,  Murray  H.  Rlttcnberg,  from  practic- 
ing In  the  federal  courts.  The  petition  alleges 
he  ooUected  $23,200  from  Portuguese  citizens 
In  the  United  States  on  vUltor's  visas. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  compassionate  nature  of  these  Portu- 
guese aliens'  situation,  because  they  were 
apparently  victimized,  and  because  of 
the  many  debts  they  have  incurred  in  at- 
tempting to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  I  believe  it  only  fair  and 
just  that  I  should  take  positive  action  to 
insure  that  they  will  not  be  deported 
Immediately.  Therefore,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  for  the  relief  of  these  19 
Portuguese  aliens  in  order  that  they  shall 
have  time  to  either  legally  adjust  their 
position  under  the  present  Immigration 
law  or  so  they  might  be  in  a  position  to 
pay  their  debts  and  depart  from  the 
United  States  in  an  orderly  manner. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  not  to  deport  aliens 
while  private  legislation  Is  pending  in 
their  behalf.  Therefore,  with  this 
thought  in  mind,  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  in- 
troduce legislation  on  behalf  of  the  fol- 
lowing 19  aliens  and  I  ask  unanimously  to 
have  the  19  bills  printed  In  the  IUicord 
at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1703 

A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  Margarlda 

Machado  de  Lemos 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    Vnited    States    of 

America  in  Congress   assembled,  That,   for 

the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 

tlonaUty  Act,  Maria  Margarlda  Machado  de 

Lemos  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  have 

been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
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tot  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  <il 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  c^ 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  G|f 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by 
one  number,  during  the  current  fiscal  yeaf 
or  the  fiscal  jrear  next  following,  the  tot4l 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  condition^ 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natlveB 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  undef 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203 (at 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.     { 


S.  1704 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  Machado 
de  Lemos 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a-nd  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  t 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonallt 
Act,  Jaime  Machado  de  Lemoe  shall  be  hel 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
milted  to  the  United  States  for  permane 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  vl 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  pennanent  res- 
idence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  thl^ 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  thfe 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  niimbet, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal 
year  next  following,  the  total  number  of 
immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  ths 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
<1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  ths 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1705 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglnlo  Da  Costi 
Medelros 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer  ■ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Vlrglnlo  Da  Costa  Medeiros  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  beea  lawfiilly  adml.- 
ted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  vlsk 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  numbet, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  flscafi 
year  next  following,  the  total  number  of  Im- 
migrant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  countr? 
of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  ( 1 
through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

8.   1706 

A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Antonio   Machado 
de  Lemos 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  th  i 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonallt  r 
Act,  Antonio  Machado  de  Lemos  shall  b; 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permaj- 
nent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enac-  • 
ment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provideii 
for  Ln  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  on^ 
number,  during  the  current  fl«cal  year  or  the 
fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  number  of 
immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  thi! 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  para 
graphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act- 


8.  1707 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Ponte 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Antonio  Ponte  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  offi- 
cer to  reduce  by  one  number,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next 
following,  the  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

S.  1708 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Ponte 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Rosa  Ponte  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  reduce  by  one  number,  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  follow- 
ing, the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1709 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo  Manuel  da 

Camara  Pacheco 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Leonardo  Manuel  da  Camara  Pacheco 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the 
filscal  year  next  following,  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1710 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Terezlnha  de  Jesus 
Mota  Alves  do  Couto  Pacheco 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Terezlnha  de  Jesus  Mota  Alves  de  Couto 
Pacheco  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Up)on  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  m  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by 
one  number,  during  the  ciurent  fiscal  year 
or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 


number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  Dlrth  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1711 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sandra  Pacheco 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Sandra  Pacheco  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  reduce  by  one  ntunber  dtu-lng  the  current 
fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following, 
the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  available 
to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

8.  1713 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto  Vasconcelos 

Franco 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jacinto  Vasconcelos  Franco 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  ae  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the 
fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1713 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Delino  da  Concelcao 
Cunha 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Delino  da  Concelcao  Cunha  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  Immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  eillen's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1714 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Odete  Femandes  de 
Oltvelra  Cunha 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Odete  Femandes  de  OUvelra  Cunha  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
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visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1716 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luclana  de 

OUvelra  Cunha 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Maria  Luclana  de  OUvelra  Cunha  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  nimiber, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal 
year  next  following,  the  total  number  of  Im- 
migrant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1718 
A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  de  Fatlma 
OUvelra  Cunha 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Maria  de  Fatlma  OUvelra 
Cunha  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  ets  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by 
one  number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  en- 
tries which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

8. 1717 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellslo  Antonio  de 
OUvelra 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  EUsio  Antonio  de  OUvelra  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal 
year  next  following,  the  total  number  of 
Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8>  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1718 

A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Madalena 

Machado  OUvelra 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    o) 

America  In  Congress  assembled.  That,   for 


the  purposes  of  the  Imlmgratlon  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act,  Maria  Madalena  Machado 
Ollveira  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  year  next  roUowlng,  the  total  number  of 
immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1719 
A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  Isabel 
Bonte  Almeida 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maria  Isabel  Ponte  Almeida 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  m  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  num- 
ber of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional  en- 
tries which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  para- 
grs^hs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  ol 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

8.  1720 

A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Machado 
Cardoza  doa  Santos 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Manuel  Machado  Cardoza  doe 
Santos  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the 
fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

S.  1721 
A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Fernando 
Toste  de  Sousa 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Antonio  Fernando  Toste  de 
Sousa  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upnjn  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shaU  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce 
by  one  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  con- 
ditional entries  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1722.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancing for  the  provision,  by  States  the 
law  of  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 
extended  unemployment  compensation, 
of  payments  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  an  additional  period — ^up 
to  26  weeks— in  the  case  of  indivlduais 
whose  entitlement,  under  State  law,  to 
unemployment  comi>ensation  has  been 
exhausted. 

ITDXaAL    XXTENDKO    UNEMPLOTICZMT 
COMPENSATION   ACT  OF    1971 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
two  elections  there  was  much  rhetoric 
about  the  administration's  concern  for 
the  workingmen.  The  labor  movement 
was  told  that  if  it  supported  President 
Nixon  and  the  administration  in  the  elec- 
tions, the  workingmen's  worries  about 
law  and  order  would  be  relieved.  What 
the  workingmen  were  not  told,  however, 
was  that  they  would  also  be  relieved  of 
their  Jobs. 

Today  there  are  5  million  unem- 
ployed In  the  Nation,  that  is  a  6-percent 
unemployment  rate.  In  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  there  are  over  29,200  un- 
employed, and  that  is  a  phenomenal  7.4 
percent  of  the  working  force  that  is  un- 
employed. 

These  unemplojTnent  statistics,  despite 
the  impact  of  the  Vietnam  inflation  of 
1967-68,  must  now  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  present  administration  which  has 
now  been  in  control  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic machinery  for  2Vi  years.  In  the 
period  it  has  been  in  power,  the  economic 
situation  has  bectwne  worse.  We  have  had 
what  economists  thought  was  an  impos- 
sible phenomenon,  increasing  unem- 
ployment rates  simultaneous  with  an 
increasing  rate  of  inflation. 

When  the  administration  should  have 
been  pursuing  an  easy  money  policy  In 
1969,  it  was  pursuing  a  tight  money 
policy  which  resulted  in  a  cutback  in 
plant  investment  and  a  reduction  in  jobs 
in  1971. 

Although  the  Congress  gave  the  ad- 
ministration authority  to  impose  the 
wage  and  price  controls  needed  to  curb 
inflation,  tiie  administration  refused  to 
utilize  that  authority,  and  thus  infla- 
tion became  worse,  consumer  demand 
dropped,  and  more  persons  became  un- 
employed. 

The  impact  of  the  administration's 
economic  policies  in  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island  have  been  very  harmful. 

As  the  result  of  the  eulministration's 
tight  money  policy  in  1969.  and  its  re- 
fusal to  impose  wage  and  price  controls, 
there  has  been  an  unusually  long  period 
of  unemployment  in  Rhode  Island. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  State  ex- 
tended the  unemployment  compensation 
program  for  an  additional  13  weeks  be- 
yond the  traditional  26  weeks,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  many  persons  has 
now  been  expended.  Nearly  400  persons 
a  week  are  exhausting  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  that  means  5.495  persons 
have  now  completely  exhausted  their 
benefits;  and  many  of  these  people  are 
now  being  forced  to  apply  for  welfare 
benefits,  and  thus  the  State's  budgetary 
crisis  is  being  further  aggravated  as  an 
indirect  result  of  the  administration's 
economic  policies. 
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Extended  benefits  for  the  emergency 
13  weeks  which  are  now  expiring  for 
many  persons  have  been  financed  by  a 
50-50  funding  agreement  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Government. 

Due  to  the  impact  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
government  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
State  governments  of  many  other  States 
are  no  longer  capable  of  funding  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

I  sun  therefore  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  allow  States  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government 
through  which  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  would  be  extended  in  a 
State  for  an  additional  26  weeks  through 
100-percent  Federal  funding.  Those  26 
weeks  would  be  in  addition  to  the  13 
weeks  already  being  provided  through 
50-percent  funding  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  the  financing  of  additional  ex- 
tended unempl03mient  compensation 
benefits  miist  be  a  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  the  planning  of  the  general 
economy  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Unemployment  in  the 
States  Is  the  result  of  errors  in  planning 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  should 
bear  the  responsibility  for  the  results  of 
its  policies. 

Second,  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced its  support  of  bills  that  would 
provide  more  financial  aid  to  the  States 
and  would  help  relieve  them  of  some  wel- 
fare costs.  By  providing  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  the 
number  of  people  going  on  the  welfare 
rolls  can  be  reduced  and  the  costs  to 
State  government  can  be  held  down,  and 
thus  the  administration's  goals  in  their 
other  bills  can  be  reached. 

Mr.  President,  my  fellow  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
Fernand  St  Germain,  has  also  intro- 
duced an  excellent  bill  to  extend  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  I  would 
hope  that  consideration  could  be  given 
to  Congressman  St  Germain's  bill  in  the 
House  and  to  my  similar  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  soon  as  possible.  For  each  day  the 
Congress  delays  in  acting  on  a  measure 
such  as  my  own,  there  are  more  work- 
Ingmen  being  forced  to  go  on  welfare 
becaiise  of  the  expiration  of  their  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  I 
Introduce  today  together  with  the  bill 
which  I  cosponsored  to  establish  a  public 
service  unemployment  program  and  the 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls 
would  provide  the  coimtry  with  effective 
ways  of  ending  inflation,  promoting  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  helping  our  work- 
ingmen.  I  know  these  steps  have  the  sup- 
port of  many  of  my  colleagues;  I  would 
also  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  would  see  fit  to  translate 
their  party's  rhetoric  of  past  elections 
into  a  similar  support  for  these  measures. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  most 
recent  changes  by  the  administration 
directed  toward  a  reduction  of  the  high 
interest  rates  and  the  full  employment 
budget  resiilt  in  an  improved  economic 
situation.  In  fact,  there  are  some  signs 


that  these  recent  too  long  delayed 
changes  will  bear  fruit  in  the  coming 
year.  I  hope  these  signs  come  into  full 
bloom  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  and  the  two  articles 
from  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
regarding  unemployment  benefits  and 
welfare  payments  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1722 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  flnanclng  for  the 
provision,  by  States  the  law  of  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation,   of  payments   of 
unemployment  compensation  for  an  addi- 
tional  period    (up    to   26   weeks)    in   the 
case    of    individuals    whose    entitlement, 
under  State  law.  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation has  been  exhausted 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Elxtended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1971". 

DEFINTnONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor; 

(b)  the  terms  "compensation",  "regular 
compensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"base  period",  "benefit  year",  "State",  "State 
agency",  "State  law",  and  "week"  shall  have 
the  meanings  assigned  to  them  under  section 
205  of  the  Federal -State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970; 

(c)  the  term  "extended  benefit  period" 
shall  have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term 
under  section  203  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970: 

(d)  the  term  "further  extended  compen- 
sation" means  the  compensation  payable 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  Act; 
and 

(e)  the  term  "qualified  State"  means  a 
State  the  State  law  of  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  extended  compensation. 

AGREEMKNTS  WtTH   STATES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  a  quali- 
fied state,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  which  the  payment  (by  the 
State  agency  of  such  State)  of  further  ex- 
tended compensation  will  be  made — 

(A)  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  In — 

(I)  the  individual's  period  of  ellglbUlty; 
and 

(II)  a  period  which.  In  the  case  of  such 
State,  is  an  extended  benefit  period  (as  de- 
termined In  Etccordance  with  section  203  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970) ; 

(B)  to  Individuals  who — 

(1)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  compensa- 
tion (Including  both  regular  compensation 
and  extended  compensation)  under  the  State 
law; 

(U)  have  no  rights  to  compensation  (In- 
cluding both  regular  compensation  and  ex- 
tended compensation)  with  respect  to  suctt 
week  under  such  law  or  any  other  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  or  to  com- 
pensation under  any  other  Federal  law;  and 

(ill)  are  not  receiving  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands or  Canada. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (B)(1), 
an  individual  shall  have  exhausted  his  rights 
to— 

(A)  regular  compensation  under  a  State 
law  when — 


(I)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  znade  under  such  law  because  such 
Individual  has  received  all  regular  compen- 
sation available  to  him  based  on  employ- 
ment or  wages  during  his  base  period;  or 

(II)  his  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  rights  existed;  and 

(B)  extended  compensation  under  a  State 
law  when  no  payments  of  extended  com- 
pensation can  be  made  under  such  law  be- 
cause such  Individual  has  received  all  the 
extended  compensation  available  to  him 
from  his  extended  compensation  account 
(as  established  under  State  law  In  accord- 
ance with  section  202(b)  (1)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970) . 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (A)(1), 
an  Individual's  period  of  eligibility  under  any 
agreement  with  a  State  under  this  Act  means 
the  26-week  period  commencing  with — 

(A)  the  first  week  in  which  he  meets  the 
conditions  specified  In  clauses  (A),  (B), 
and   (C)   of  paragraph   (1);   or 

(B)  if  the  week  referred  to  in  clause  (A) 
occurs  prior  to  the  first  week  that  the  agree- 
ment with  the  State  under  this  Act  is  ef- 
fective, the  first  week  for  which  such  agree- 
ment is  effective. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  any  agreement  under  this 
Act — 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  further  extended 
compensation  which  shall  be  payable  to  any 
individual  for  any  week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
regular  compensation  (including  depend- 
ents' allowances)  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  him  under  the  State  law  If  he 
had  not  exhausted  his  rights  to  regular  com- 
pensation under  such  law;   and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
law  which  apply  to  claims  for  regiilar  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shall 
(except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary promulgated  to  carry  out  this  Act)  ap- 
ply t<f  claims  for  further  extended  compen- 
sation and  the  payment  thereof. 

PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
under  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  further  extended  compensa- 
tion paid  to  individuals  by  the  State  pursu- 
ant to  such  agreement. 

(2)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  under  this  subsection  in  respect  of 
compensation  for  which  the  State  is  entitled 
to  reimbursement  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Federal  law  other  than  this  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State  which 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  under  this 
Act,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement under  the  provisions  of  any  Fed- 
eral law  other  than  this  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  under 
this  Act,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  (as  may  be  deterrrUned  by 
the  Secretary),  such  sum  as  the  Secretary 
estimates  the  State  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  Act  for  each  calendar 
month,  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary 
finds  that  his  estimates  for  any  prior  calen- 
dar month  were  greater  or  lees  than  the 
amounts  which  should  have  been  paid  to  the 
State.  Such  estimates  may  be  made  upon  the 
basts  of  such  statistical,  sampling,  or  other 
method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State  agency  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


AjyrU  29,  1971 
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I  From  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 
Apr.  10,  19711 

Seven  and  One-Half  Percent  or  R.I.  Popu- 
lation ON  Weitare 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  13  Rhode  Islanders 
Is  now  on  welfare  and  officials  are  wondering 
how  the  state  is  going  to  support  them  all. 

Statistics  released  today  by  the  state  De- 
partment of  Social  and  RehabUitatlve  Serv- 
ices continue  to  show  an  increase  in  welfare 
caseloads.  An  Increase  of  639  in  the  number 
of  persons  on  welfare  was  reported  for  Feb- 
ruary, the  latest  month  for  which  figures  are 
available. 

There  are  now  71,099  Rhode  Islanders  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  public  assistance.  The 
state's  1970  population  was  949,723,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

That  means  about  7V4  per  cent  of  the 
state's  population  is  on  welfare.  Figured  an- 
other way,  that  is  three  persons  out  of  every 
40,  or  nearly  one  in  13. 

Since  February  of  1970,  the  total  welfare 
caseload  has  increased  by  13,759  persons. 
Since  the  fiscal  year  began  last  July  1,  the 
increase  is  13,301.  In  the  relatively  halcyon 
days  of  last  summer,  a  shade  over  6  per  cent 
of  the  state  apparently  was  on  welfare— not 
quite  one  person  in  16. 

Joseph  F.  Murray,  chief  of  special  services 
in  the  state  Department  of  Social  and  Re- 
habilitative Services,  attributed  the  Increase 
to  "the  present  state  of  the  economy." 

'Tjayoffs  are  continuing  t^iA  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  starting  to  run  out,"  Mr. 
Murray  explained.  Asked  where  the  state  was 
going  to  find  the  money  for  the  various  wel- 
fare programs,  he  said,  "that's  a  real  prob- 
lem." 

"We're  frankly  in  a  quandary  now  about 
our  present  circumstances  all  around,"  he 
said. 

He  noted  that  the  General  Assembly  hai 
mandated  a  $1,000,000  cut  in  special  supple- 
mental welfare  payments  and  that  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  has  restrained  the  department 
from  reducing  the  special  needs  payments. 

"Therefore,  we  are  now  spending  at  a  rate 
which  may  exceed  our  present  apprc^rla- 
tlon,"  he  said. 

"I  think  the  important  thing  is  that  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks  we  have  to  develop  a 
new  program  which  wUl  meet  both  the  man- 
date of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Fed- 
eral requirements,"  Mr.  Murray  conunented. 

He  expressed  confidence  that  both  the  state 
and  federal  demands  could  be  met. 

"But,"  he  added,  "I  think  It  will  mean 
some  far-reaching  changee  in  making  pay- 
ments to  people."  He  said  the  department  is 
currently  trying  to  determine  whether  such 
changes  will  include  reduced  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

The  department  is  "exploring  the  impact" 
of  several  possible  alternatives,  he  said.  He 
declined  to  g^ve  details. 

"I  sus|>ect  we  have  not  finished  with  fed- 
eral litigation  yet,"  he  added.  However,  he 
said,  "the  department  is  considering  new 
programs  with  which  federal  officials  agree." 

Other  statistics  released  by  the  depart- 
ment this  week  include  the  following: 

A  total  of  12,154  families  with  31,448  chil- 
dren received  aid  for  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC)  the  largest  of  the  state- 
federal  welfare  programs. 

This  was  a  decrease  of  10  families  and 
85  children  over  January  but  an  Increase  of 
3,458  children  and  1,697  famlliee  since  last 
July. 

There  are  two  categories  of  AFDC — the  so- 
called  regular  program  where  the  father  Is 
dead,  divorced,  separated  or  physically  or 
mentally  Incapacitated,  and  the  unemployed 
AFDC  program,  where  there  are  two  parents 
in  the  home  and  need  is  due  to  lack  of  em- 
ployment. 

From  the  end  of  January  through  Febru- 


ary, the  number  of  famUies  receiving  AFDC 
for  the  unemployed  Increased  by  115  to  1,542 
for  a  total  of  2,303  chUdren.  In  the  same 
category  of  the  unemployed,  there  was  an 
increase  of  887  families  from  February,  1970. 
Exi>endltures  in  all  categories  of  assistance 
totaled  (4,700,000  in  February,  an  Increase  of 
•123,000  over  the  prior  mcHith.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  this  was  paid  by  Rhode  Island  and  about 
40  per  cent  by  federal  funds. 


(From  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal, 

Apr.  18,  1971) 

More  Than  350  Exhaust  Jobless  Pat  Each 

Week 

Between  350  and  400  unemployed  Rhode 
Islanders  are  exhaiistlng  their  regular  un- 
employment benefits  each  week,  double  the 
number  that  were  using  up  the  maximum 
26-week  entitlement  as  late  as  September  of 
last  year. 

Thanks  to  action  by  a  special  cme-day  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  last  October, 
however  Rhode  Islanders  are  eligible  lor  a 
special  extension  of  benefits  for  up  to  13 
weeks. 

Through  March  31,  the  state  has  paid  out 
a  total  of  4.5  million  dollars  in  extended  pay- 
ments, according  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Hackett, 
director  of  the  state  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security. 

Miss  Hackett  said  that  the  timely  legisla- 
tive action  has  helped  greatly  to  lessen  the 
effects  of  the  state's  economic  problems  on 
unemployed  workers. 

The  extension  likely  has  had  a  bonus  effect 
of  slowing  the  rush  of  families  onto  the  wel- 
fare rolls  once  unemployment  payments  stop 
coming  in. 

In  January,  however,  unemployed  workers 
also  began  exhausting  their  extended  bene- 
fits at  a  rate  somewhat  below  the  350  to 
400-a-week  rate,  Miss  Hackett  said.  A  natural 
flow  of  applicants  between  employment  se- 
curity offices  and  welfare  offices  began  at 
that  time. 

But  Miss  Hackett  emphasized  that  not  all 
workers  leaving  the  employment  security 
rolls  automatically  go  on  welfare  rolls.  And 
many  people,  especially  those  with  large  fam- 
ilies, are  eligible  for  supplementary  welfare 
support  while  collecting  unemployment  In- 
surance, she  said. 

Some  unemployment  Insurance  recipients 
are  married  women  who  were  laid  off  and 
never  go  back  to  work  after  their  entitle- 
ment runs  out.  Miss  Hackett  said. 

Other  recipients  take  new  jobs,  often  at 
a  lower  wage  rate  than  they  were  earning 
previously,  as  soon  as  their  unemployment 
payments  stop  coming  in,  she  said. 

Rhode  Island  regulations  allow  an  unem- 
ployed person  the  maximum  26  weeks  of  en- 
titlement if  he  has  worked  at  least  42  weeks 
during  the  preceding  year.  A  person  em- 
ployed 20  weeks  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  minimum  employment  necesseiry  to  col- 
lect any  insurance,  would  get  12  weeks  of 
benefits. 

After  the  regular  entitlement  is  exhausted, 
the  special  entitlement  allows  pajnnents  for 
half  as  many  weeks  as  the  regular  entitle- 
ment. 

Rhode  Island's  maximum  payment  is  $71 
a  week,  with  an  additional  dependency  al- 
lowance of  $6  per  child  to  a  maximum  of 
four. 

The  basic  payment  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  average  salary  while  working,  and 
the  average  payment  In  the  stat*  presently 
Is  about  $51.  This  comfjares  to  the  nation's 
low  of  $29.54  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  high 
In  Hawaii  of  $61.53. 

All  payments  during  the  regular  entitle- 
ment come  out  of  the  state's  employment 
security  fund,  sustained  by  employer  con- 
tributions.    During    the    extended    period. 


state    payments    are    matched    by    federal 
funds. 

No  state  general  funds,  where  welfare 
money  comes  from,  are  used  for  unemploy- 
ment payments.  Miss  Hackett  said. 

O    N.T.   TIMES    NEWS   BEBVICS 

Washington. — Thous«uids  of  Americans 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  number  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing as  the  unemployment  situation  con- 
tinues to  stagnate. 

One  result  is  that  a  swelling  number  of 
people  who  were  members  of  the  work  force 
before  the  recession  began  now  are  going  on 
the  already  crowded  welfare  rolls  or  receiving 
other  forms  of  public  assistance. 

There  is  no  precise  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  now  without  work  and 
who  have  exhausted  unemployment  insur- 
ance because  there  Is  no  record  of  those  who 
eventually  find  jobs.  But  the  monthly  totals 
of  thoee  exhausting  their  benefits  rose 
sharply  through  1970  and  into  1971. 

In  December,  1970,  the  last  month  for 
which  complete  figiires  are  available,  150,906 
people  used  up  their  unemployment  benefits, 
according  to  Depcutment  of  Labor  statistics. 
This  was  more  than  double  the  number  in 
December,  1969. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1724.  A  bill  to  expand  the  home  im- 
provement loan  program  under  sections 
203(k)  and  220(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  Include  Interest  subsidy 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of 
modest  homes,  In  order  to  preserve  and 
restore  the  residential  character  of 
neighborhoods  in  cities,  villages,  and 
towns.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  1971  Home  Reha- 
bilitation Act  which  will  amend  sections 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  include 
interest  subsidy  payments  on  behalf  of 
owners  of  modest  homes  who  make  ma- 
jor improvements.  This  bill,  which  pro- 
vides a  long-awaited  and  much-needed 
expansion  of  the  home  improvement  loan 
program,  will  help  to  preserve  and  restore 
the  residential  character  of  neighbor- 
hoods in  cities,  villages,  and  towns.  The 
intent  of  the  act  is  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  some  500,000  homes, 
each  year,  for  the  next  10  years. 

I  feel  that  the  importance  of  this  act, 
and  its  potential  impact  on  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  Nation's  homes,  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  It  will  help  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  redtape  which  has  so  often 
discouraged  people  from  making  home 
improvements,  and  it  will  encourage 
home  rehabilitation  and  make  it  finan- 
cially feasible  for  most  homeowners.  This 
legislation  will  help  protect  against  the 
deterioration  and  evacuation  of  homes  in 
all  parts  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

There  is  a  need  for  this  new  legislation 
because  the  present  property  improve- 
ment loan  programs  are  inadequate.  Un- 
der the  title  I  program,  the  maximum 
loan  available  is  only  $5,000  and  longest 
term  is  7  years.  When  you  couple  the 
high  interest  rates  of  the  last  few  years 
with  the  short  repayment  period  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  these  payments  are  too  high 
especially  if  the  homeowner  is  also  pay- 
ing on  a  first  mortgage. 

There  is  also  the  203  (k)  and  the  220(h) 
programs  that  make  loan  Insurance  for 
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major  home  improvements  available  at 
an  interest  rate  that  is  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Even  though  these 
loans  have  a  20-year  repajmaent  possibil- 
ity and  a  $12,000  maximum,  there  is  still 
a  problem  with  the  high  interest  rate  that 
must  be  charged  in  order  to  attract 
money  to  this  program.  The  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  today  will  amend  these 
two  programs  so  that  an  interest  subsidy 
is  provided  lor  interest  above  SVa  per- 
cent plus  the  >/^  percent  insurance  fee. 

This  legislation  will  provide  that  the 
subsidy  to  the  financial  institution  be  the 
difference  between  5'/i  percent  and  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  established  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for 
other  FHA  insured  mortgages  plus  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent.  The  three-eighths  of 
1  percent  is  to  be  paid  to  the  mortgagee 
instead  of  discount  points  and  in  fact, 
points  that  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
closing  costs  will  be  prohibited  imder  this 
program.  The  mortgagor  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  customary  one-half  of 
1  percent  insurance  fee  and  thus  the  net 
result  will  be  a  6  percent  home  improve- 
ment loan  with  a  20-year  repayment  pe- 
riod if  the  economic  life  of  the  property 
justifies  it.  The  maximum  loan  available 
for  single  family  dwelling  will  be  $15,000. 
Loans  can  go  to  any  person,  regardless 
of  income,  so  long  as  the  house  being 
improved  is  the  primary  residence,  and 
the  value  of  the  home  after  rehabilitation 
does  not  exceed  $30,000,  in  the  case  of  a 
one-fanaily  dwelling.  In  addition  the  leg- 
islation provides  that  the  homeowners 
may  include  essential  appliances — such 
as  stove,  refrigerator,  washer,  dryer, 
carpet,  and  so  forth  in  the  initial  loan. 
Rather  than  being  forced  to  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  these  items  at  an  18  per- 
cent interest  rate,  persons  can  include 
such  items  in  rehabilitation  costs  at  the 
6  percent  rate  of  interest. 

If  the  completed  property  is  to  ex- 
ceed $30,000  in  value  this  program  can 
still  be  used  but  without  the  interest  sub- 
sidy feature.  In  other  words  the  mort- 
gagor would  have  to  pay  the  market  rate 
of  interest  but  the  mortgage  would  still 
be  insured  by  FHA  and  ^vaUable  for  up 
to  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  today  our  Nation's  hous- 
ing program  has  reached  a  critical  stage. 
We  must  take  every  opportunity  to  check 
and  reverse  the  exodus  from  our  cities 
which  leaves  them  to  the  fate  of  decay 
and  deterioration.  The  1971  Home  Re- 
habilitation Act  will  make  more  people 
eligible  for  loans  at  lower  rates  of  inter- 
est and  with  a  longer  repayment  period. 
This  bill  will  play  an  important  part  In 
our  efforts  to  rehabilitate  fuid  improve 
these  areas  which  are  now  reasonably 
stable,  from  becoming  the  waste  and  re- 
newal areas  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  submit  the 
1971  Home  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  re- 
spectfully request  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  it  every  consideration  and  their 
support.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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B.  1724 
A  bill  to  expand  the  borne  Improvement  loan 
program  imder  sectlonB  a03(k)  and  220(b) 
of  tbe  National  Housing  Act  to   Include 
I     Interest  subsidy  payments  on  bebalf  of  the 
'     owners  of  modest  homes,  In  order  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  tbe  residential  character 
of  neighborhoods  in  dtles,   villages,  and 
towns 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 220(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended — 

I  (1)  by  Inserting  before  tbe  semicolon  in 
{subparagraph  (1)(B)  tbe  following:  ",  and 
Uncludes  the  provision  of  necessary  fixtures 
land  equipment  approved  by  the  Secretary"; 

(2)  by  strllLlng  out  "$12,000"  In  subpara- 
graph (a)(1)  and  inserting  "»15,000"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "three-quarters  of"  in 
subparagraph  (2)(iv); 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  security  for  any  home  Improve- 
ment loan  Insured  \uider  this  subsection  may 
Include  a  second  mortgage  in  any  ca«e  where 
there  Is  outstanding  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
property  to  be  Improved.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(12)  (A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make,  and  contract  to  make,  interest  subsidy 
payments  to  the  holder  of  any  home  im- 
provement loan  Insured  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  under  this  sub- 
section. If — 

"(1)  the  loan  Is  made  to  an  Individual  or 
family  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "bor- 
rower") to  effect  Improvements  In  a  one-  to 
foxir-famlly  dwelling  In  which  the  borrower 
has  his  principal  residence;  and 

"(11)  the  estimated  value  of  the  property, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  the  pro- 
posed Improvements  are  made  will  not  ex- 
ceed $30,000  In  the  case  of  a  property  upion 
which  there  is  situated  a  one-family  dwelling; 
l$40,0OO  In  the  case  of  a  two-family  dwelling; 
i$52,5<X)  In  the  case  of  a  three-family  dwell- 

Sng;  or  $60,000  In  the  case  of  a  four-family 
Iwelling. 
"(B)  Interest  subsidy  payments  under  this 
)arsigraph  (12)  shall  be  equal  to  an  amoimt 
Representing  the  difference  between  the 
amount  which  the  borrower  would  be  re- 
iqulred  to  pay  on  his  home  Improvement  loan 
If  the  loan  bore  Interest  at  the  rate  In  effect 
Itor  such  loan,  plus  three-eighths  of  1  per 
bentum  per  annum,  and  the  amount  which 
ihe  borrower  would  be  required  to  pay  on 

Euch  loan  If  the  Interest  rate  applicable 
hereto  was  S'/j  per  centum  per  annum. 
"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  condition  the 
laklng  of  Interest  subsidy  payments  with 
k-espect  to  any  home  Improvement  loan  ujKjn 
the  submission  of  proof  satisfactory  to  him 
that  no  charges  or  discounts  in  the  nature 
Of  points  have  been  demanded  or  received  In 
connection  with  the  making  of  such  loan." 
[  Sbc.  2.  Section  203 (k)  of  the  National 
Rousing  Act  Is  amended — 
I    (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(k)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

<  "(2)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
io  make,  and  contract  to  make,  int«rest  sub- 
sidy payments  to  the  holder  of  any  home 
Improvement  loan  Insured  after  the  date  of 
Enactment  of  this  paragraph  under  this  sub- 
•ectlon  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (12)  of  section  220(h) ." 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pTlaXed  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
tnable  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
development  to  make  interest  subsidy  pay- 
tnents  under  contracts  entered  into  under 
lections  203(k)(2)  and  220(h)  (12)  of  tbe 
National  Housing  Act.  Tbe  aggregate  amount 
>f  contracts  to  make  such  payments  shall 


not  exceed  amounts  approved  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  and  payments  pursuant  to  such 
contracts  shaU  not  exceed  $60,000,000  during 
the  first  year  of  such  contracts  prior  to  July 
1,  1972,  which  amoimt  shall  be  Increased  by 
an  additional  $60,000,000  during  the  first 
year  of  an  additional  number  of  such  con- 
tracts on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1972 
and  1973. 


n 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  McGovern, 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  1725.  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  individual  income  tax  reduc- 
tions provided  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969;  to  restore  the  investment  credit 
for  small  business  enterprises;  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  federally  fi- 
nanced extended  imemployment  com- 
pensation under  Federal-State  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  6  months,  we  have  been  paying 
the  mounting  price  of  a  mindless  eco- 
nomic  policy. 

The  administration  assures  us  we  are 
not  in  a  "recession."  That  Is  a  cruel  joke 
to  those  who  are  the  victims  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  "game  plan";  to 
the  5  million  people  out  of  work  through- 
out the  country;  to  teenagers  who  are 
now  experiencing  their  highest  imem- 
ployment since  1963;  and  most  of  all  to 
Vietnam  veterans  who  come  back  from 
the  horror  of  war  only  to  stand  in  an 
unemployment  line — in  the  3 -month 
period  ending  in  January,  almost  10  per- 
cent of  veterans  aged  20  to  29  were  out 
of  work. 

The  ultimate  national  shame  is  in  the 
enormous  waste  of  this  unemployment; 
$60  billion  is  lost  in  goods  and  services; 
25  percent  of  our  plant  and  equipment 
goes  unused. 

This  means  $30  billion  of  personal  in- 
come and  $20  billion  of  Federal  revenues 
down  the  drain.  It  means  a  loss  of  $150 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation. 

For  all  State  and  local  governments, 
the  revenue  loss  is  $3  billion — full  em- 
ployment would  return  almost  as  much 
money  to  State  and  local  governments 
as  the  President's  revenue -sharing  pro- 
gram. 

In  his  budget  for  1972,  the  President 
proclaimed  an  expansionary  policy. 
That  was  a  major  departure,  and  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  it.  But  the  rhetoric  and 
the  hope  cannot  conceal  one  fact:  The 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  1972  is 
about  as  expansionary  as  his  program 
for  this  fiscal  year — a  year  during  which 
unemployment  has  risen  by  a  million 
people. 

Some  recent  measures  by  the  Congress 
moved  us  in  the  right  direction.  The  10 
percent  social  security  increase  will  give 
a  $3.5-billion  stimulus  to  the  economy. 
The  Emergency  Employment  Act  which 
just  passed  the  Senate  would  create  up 
to  200,000  new  jobs — many  of  them  for 
unemployed  engineers  and  scientists. 

But  I  believe  that  more  is  needed.  As 
Herbert  Stein  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  said  on  March  25 : 

we  don't  believe  we  have  an  economy 
wound  up  to  run  to  achieve  the  natlon'a 
growth  goals  without  further  stlmxilus. 
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A  year  ago  the  problem  was  the  high 
interest  rates.  Since  then,  interest  rates 
have  dropped  dramatically.  Although  I 
would  like  to  see  further  reductions,  I 
think  monetary  policy  has  been  doing 
Its  share  to  stimulate  recovery.  We  now 
need  a  comparable  boost  from  fiscal 
policy. 

Therefore.  I  am  proposing  today  that 
we  alter  fiscal  policy  to  stimulate  the 
sagging  economy.  My  bill  has  three  main 
features.  It  will: 

First.  Cut  personal  income  taxes  by 
increasing  the  personal  exemption  to 
$750  and  the  standard  deduction  to  15 
percent.  These  cuts  are  presently  sched- 
uled to  take  place  in  1972  and  1973.  My 
proposal  would  move  them  up  to  this 
year. 

Second.  Create  an  interim  program 
extending  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  by  13  weeks.  This  program 
would  be  100  percent  federally  funded, 
thus  allowing  the  13 -week  extension  to 
be  implemented  in  all  States  now  when 
the  need  is  greatest. 

Third.  Establish  a  7-percent  tax  credit 
on  the  first  $25,000  of  investment  in 
jriant  and  equipment.  This  tax  credit 
would  take  the  place  of  the  admlnistra- 
tions  depreciation  changes — which  I 
strongly  oppose. 

My  tax  credit  proposal  is  geared  to 
bringing  relief  to  the  small  businessman 
and  the  farmer,  who  are  among  those 
hardest  hit  by  the  high  interest  rates  and 
low  consumer  demand  of  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  The  administration  proposal 
would  cost  four  times  as  much ;  it  would 
represent  a  $36  billion  gift  to  business 
that  we  cannot  afford.  And  at  a  time 
when  firms  are  using  three-fourths  of 
their  capacity,  it  is  hard  to  imderstand 
why  the  new  rules  would  result  in  much 
new  investment,  as  claimed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

This  is  not  the  only  policy  that  should 
be  reversed.  In  particular,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  President  refuses  to 
spend  almost  $13  billion  that  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated.  In  my  judgment, 
this  represents  a  serious  disregard  for 
the  expressed  will  of  Congress  and  the 
people  it  represents. 

Moreover,  the  President  should  end  his 
opposition  to  jawboning  and  adopt  a  con- 
sistent, even  handed  wage-price  policy 
which  applies  to  all  industries,  and 
which  covers  prices,  profits,  and  credit 
as  well  as  wages. 

But  I  believe  that  the  prime  ingredient 
in  a  successful  economic  recovery  over 
the  next  year  and  a  half  is  a  more  vigor- 
ous fiscal  policy  now.  That  is  what  my 
bill  calls  for. 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  argu- 
ments have  been  employed  against  a 
more  expansionary  policy.  These  argu- 
ments must  be  faced  squarely. 

First,  the  argument  has  been  made 
that  economic  stimulation  will  lead  to 
more  inflation. 

At  present,  with  the  economy  operating 
$60  billion  below  capacity,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  threatening.  Prices  continue 
to  rise,  but  the  inflation  is  of  the  cost- 
push  variety. 
The  real  danger  is  in  late  1972  and 


beyond  when  we  should  be  approaching 
full  employment.  My  bill  would  result  in 
a  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  $5.9 
billion  tn  1971,  $3.1  billion  in  1972.  and 
$0.9  billion  annually  thereafter.  lliUB, 
its  effect  would  be  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy now  when  it  is  needed,  and  to  fade 
out  later  when  we  near  full  employment. 
This  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  President's 
liberalized  depreciation  program  which 
will  rwluce  Treasury  revenues  by  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1972,  rising  to  a  peak  of  $4.1 
billion  in  fiscal  1976,  at  about  the  time 
that  demand  inflation  is  most  likely  to 
confront  us  again. 

Second,  it  has  been  argued  that  addi- 
tional stimulation  would  give  us  a  full 
employment  deflcit. 

Actually,  the  President  has  already  im- 
plicitly accepted  a  full  emplojrment  def- 
icit for  fiscal  1972;  the  social  security  in- 
crease which  he  signed  recently  guaran- 
tees such  a  deficit. 

But  the  real  answer  to  this  argument 
Is  that  at  a  time  of  high  imemployment 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  desirable 
about  a  full  employment  balance,  any 
more  than  there  is  about  a  regular 
budget  balance.  The  new  dogma  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  the  old  dogma,  but 
it  Is  still  dogma. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  budget  that 
will  help  bring  economic  recovery  with- 
out creating  renewed  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. Given  present  conditions,  this  re- 
quires a  full  employment  deflcit.  As  Ho- 
bart  Rowen  has  written  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

Getting  so  "locked"  into  tbe  concept  of  a 
"full  employment  balance",  rejecting  a  "full 
employment  deficit"  was  neither  good  poli- 
tics nor  good  economics. 

It  Is  going  to  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Nixon  to 
explain,  after  his  advisors  have  made  such 
a  solid  case  against  a  "full  employment  def- 
icit", why  they  happen  to  be  running  one. 

Third,  the  argument  is  made:  With 
all  our  unmet  social  needs,  how  can  we 
afford  to  cut  taxes? 

The  case  against  cutting  taxes  is  a 
strong  one.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
arguing  that  more  money  must  be  spent 
for  our  cities,  for  education,  health  and 
the  environment,  cannot  responsibly  ad- 
vocate large  tax  cuts.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  vigorously  opposed  the  new 
depreciation  rules  which  amount  to  a 
7-percent  tax  break  for  business. 

My  bill  does  not  effect  permanent  tax 
changes — except  for  the  small  tax  break 
for  small  business  and  farmers.  Its  es- 
sential feature  is  to  alter  the  timing  of 
changes  presently  scheduled  for  1972  and 
1973.  Moreover,  my  bill  would  bring  re- 
lief directly  to  those  in  greatest  need — 
the  unemployed,  the  small  businessman 
and  the  farmer.  In  this  sense,  it  does  af- 
fect some  of  our  highest  priority  areas. 

Finally,  the  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  economy  does  not  need  stimula- 
tion because  it  is  now  recovering. 

The  evidence  on  this  is  mixed.  First 
quarter  GNP  grew  by  a  sizable  12  per- 
cent over  the  last  quarter  of  1970.  How- 
ever, much  of  this  growth  simply  reflects 
inflation — "real"  GNP  grew  by  only  6.5 
percent.  Moreover,  as  much  £is  half  of 
this  6.5  percent  was  due  to  the  rebound 
of  the  automobile  industry.  Had  there 


been  no  auto  strike  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1970,  real  GNP  would  have  grown 
by  only  3  to  4  percent  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971. 

This  is  better  than  the  1970  perform- 
ance. But  we  must  remember  that  the 
economy's  potential  output  grows  an- 
nually at  4  to  4%  percent.  Thus,  we  ac- 
tually fell  further  behind  in  the  first 
quarter.  The  gap  between  potential  out- 
put and  actual  output  increased. 

In  the  face  of  this  mixed  record,  the 
administration  insists  that  the  economy 
is  recovering — "a  good  solid  expansion" 
in  the  words  of  Budget  Director  Shultz. 

I  had  hoped  for  a  more  cautious  re- 
sponse. The  administration  has  embar- 
rassed itself  so  often  in  the  past  by  mak- 
ing euphoric  predictions  based  on  frag- 
mentary evidence  that  one  might  have 
expected  it  to  have  learned  a  lesson. 

In  any  event,  I  hope  we  can  be  for- 
given for  being  highly  skeptical  about 
these  predictions.  Nor  is  our  confldence 
in  them  increased  by  administration  ef- 
forts to  hide  the  economic  facts,  as  when 
it  muzzled  BLS  economists  by  canceling 
their  regular  press  brieflngs. 

But  the  issue  now  is  more  important 
than  misplaced  optimism  and  lost  cred- 
ibility. It  has  to  do  with  the  burdens  of 
the  current  economic  stagnation.  The 
administration  continues  to  adhere  to  a 
"wait  and  see"  attitude.  But  while  the 
administration  is  waiting  and  seeing, 
what  are  the  families  of  America's  5  mil- 
lion unemployed  to  do?  Where  are  they 
to  turn  for  help? 

I  think  we  must  act  now  to  reverse  the 
do-nothing  policy  of  this  administration, 
and  get  the  economy  moving  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
and  a  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1725 

A  bill  to  accelerate  the  effective  dates  of 
individual  Income  tax  reductions  provided 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969:  to  restore 
the  Investment  credit  for  small  business 
enterprises;  and  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  Federally  financed  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  Federal-State 
agreements 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Recovery 
Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL.  EX- 
EMPTIONS AND  STANDARD  DEDUC- 
TION 

Sbc.  101.  Personal  Exemptions. 

(a)  Section  151  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  allowance  of  per- 
sonal exemptions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$660"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$760". 

(b)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  assessment  and  collection  In 
case  of  certain  reiturru  of  husband  and  wile) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '"$650"  wherever 
it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$750'*,  and  by  striking  out  "$1,300" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$1,500". 

(c)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  801 
of  tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  are  repealed. 
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Smc.  102.  Percentage    Standard    Deduction; 

Low   IHCOMX   AlXOWANCE. 

(a)  Section  141  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  standard  deduction) 
13  amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Percentage  Standard  Deduction.— The 
percentage  standard  deduction  is  an  amount 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
Income,  except  that  such  deduction  shall 
not  exceed  $2,000  ($1,000,  In  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  by  a  married  Individual ) . 

"(c)  liow  Income  Allowance. — The  low 
income  allowance  Is  $1,000  ($500  In  the  case 
of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  indi- 
vidual)." 

(b)  Section  802(e)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1989  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  103.  Piling  Reqxjikements. 

(a)  Section  e012(a)(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  persons 
required  to  make  returns  of  Income)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '■$600"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$750"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$1,700^'  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,760"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$2,300"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,500". 

(b)  Section  941(d)-  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1993  Is  repealed. 
Sec.  104.  Collection     of    Income    Tax    At 

SouacE  ON  Wages. 

(a)  Section  3402(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  requirement 
of  withholding)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1972"  iri 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact-i 
ment  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  o| 
1971"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  b^ 
renumbering  paragraph  (5)  as  (4);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "after  December  31, 
1972"  m  paragraph  (4)  (as  renumbered)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "on  or  after  tha 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactmen^ 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1971".         i 

(b)  Section  3402(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  percentage  method  of  withholding)  1$ 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  contained 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  toU 
lowing : 

•Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table 

Amount  of  1 

withholding 

"Payroll  period  exemption: 

Weekly •I*  *0 

Biweekly 28. 80| 

Semimonthly 31.30i 

Monthly 62.  60 1 

Quarterty 187.  50 

Semiannual  375.00 

Annual 750.00 

Dally  or  miscellaneous   (per  day  of 

such  period)  2.10.' 

(c)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
806(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  aru 
repealed. 

Sec.  105.  Eftective  Dates 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  101, 
102,  and  103  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be 
ginning  after  December  31,  1970.  The  amend 
ments  made  by  section  104  shall  apply  wltli 
respect  to  wages  paid  on  or  after  the  IStli 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thl$ 
Act. 

TITLE     n— PARTIAL     RESTORATION     Of 
INVESTMENT    CREDIT 

Sec.  201.  CRiajrr  ron  $20,000  of  Investmew 
A  Tear. 
(a)    Section  49  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  termination  of  in- 
vestment credit)  Is  amended — 


(1)  by  Inserting  after  "pre-termlnatlon 
property"  In  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
'•and  property  to  which  subsection  (e) 
applies"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "any  property"  In 
subeectlon  (d)  the  following:  "(other  than 
property  to  which  subsection  (e)  applies)"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)    Small  Business  Exemption. — 
"(1)   In  General. — In  the  case  of  section 
38    property     (other    than    pre-termlnatlon 
property)  — 

"  (A)  the  physical  conatructlon,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  Is  completed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1971,  or 

"(B)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
on  or  after  such  date. 

and  which  is  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  for  use  In  a  trade  or 
business,  the  taxpayer  may  select  Items  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  to  the  extent 
that  the  qualified  investment  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  such  Items  does  not 
exceed  $20,000.  In  the  case  of  any  Item  so 
selected  (to  the  extent  of  the  qualified  In- 
vestment aUrlbutable  to  such  Item  taken 
Into  account  iinder  the  preceding  sentence) , 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  of  section  46(b),  and  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  47(a)  (4)  shall  not  apply. 
In  applying  section  46(c)  (1)  (A)  In  the 
case  of  property  described  In  subparagraph 
(A) ,  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  only 
that  portion  of  the  basis  which  Is  properly 
attributable  to  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1971. 

"(2)   Special  Rules. — 

"(A)  M*"""^  Individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  flies  a  separate  return, 
the  amount  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  $10,000  In  lieu  of  $20,000.  This  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  If  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer  has  no  qualified  Investment  for,  and 
no  unused  credit  carryback  or  carryover  to, 
the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse  which  ends 
within  or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Controlled  Groups. — In  the  case  of 
a  controlled  group,  the  $20,000  amount  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced  for 
each  component  member  of  the  group  by 
apportioning  $20,000  among  the  component 
members  of  the  group  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  term  'controlled  group'  has 
the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 1563(a),  except  that  the  phrase  'more 
than  50  percent"  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
phrase  'at  least  80  percent"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears m  section  1563(a)  (1). 

"(C)  Pabtnerships. — In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  $20,000  amount  specified  In  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  the 
partnership  and  with  respect  to  each  part- 
ner. 

"(D)  Other  Taxpayer. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  by  sec- 
tions 46(d) ,  48(e) ,  and  48(f)  shall  be  applied 
for  purposea  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE    rn — EXTENDED    rTNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

agreements  with  states  for  payments  of 
extended   unemployment  compensation 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Any  State  which  is  able  and 
willing  to  do  so  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
limfter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  under  which — 

(1)  the  State  agency  of  such  State  will 
make  payments  of  extended  compensation  In 
such  State  In  like  manner  as  If — 

(A)  the  State  law  of  such  State  contained 


a  currently  effective  requirement  that  ex- 
tended compensation  be  payable  thereunder 
as  provided  by  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970; 
and 

(B)  the  "4  per  centum"  contained  In  sec- 
tion 203  (e)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Act  read  "3.6 
jjer  centum";  and 

(C)  The  "4.5  per  centum"  contained  In 
Section  203  (d)  of  such  Act  read  '3.5  per 
centum"';  and 

(2)  payments  will  be  made  to  the  Sute  in 
like  manner  as  If — 

(A)  the  State  law  of  such  State  contained 
the  requirement  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
(A);    and 

(B)  the  "one-half"  contained  In  section 
204  (a)  (1)  of  such  Act  read  "100  per- 
centum". 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  by  a  State 
under  this  section  shall  be  effective  for  sucn 
period  as  may  be  specified  by  such  State 
except  that  no  such  agreement  shall  be 
effective — 

(1)  for  any  period  after  December  31,  1971; 
or 

(2)  for  any  period  beginning  prior  to — 

(A)  In  case  such  agreement  is  with  a  State 
which,  prior  to  the  date  such  agreement  Is 
entered  into,  had  Included  Ln  Its  State  law  a 
requirement  that  extended  compensation  be 
payable  thereunder  as  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral State  Extended  Unemployment  Ccsnpen- 
satlon  Act  of  1970,  the  effective  date  of  such 
requirement;  or 

(B)  in  case  such  agreement  Is  with  a  State 
other  than  a  State  described  In  clause  (A), 
the  date  such  agreement  Is  entered  Into. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
"extended  comf>en8atlon",  "State",  "State 
agency",  and  "State  law"  shall  have  the 
meaning  prescribed  therefor  under  section 
205  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970. 

(d)  (1)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State, 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  under 
this  section,  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  such  sum  as  the  Secretary 
estimates  the  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  such  agreement  for  each  calendar 
month,  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  any  sum  by  which  the  Secretary 
finds  that  his  estimates  for  any  prior  calen- 
dar month  were  greater  or  less  than  the 
amounts  which  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  State.  Such  estimates  may  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  such  statistical,  sampling,  or 
other  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agency. 

(2)  If  any  State  having  an  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  section  has,  in  Its 
State  law,  a  reqxilrement  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  (A),  the  amount  otherwise 
payable  to  such  State  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  pajrments  by  It  of  ex- 
tended compensation  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  paid  to  such  State  on  account  of 
such  payments  under  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970. 

(e)  Funds  In  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  account  (as  established  by 
section  905  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  making  of  payments  to 
States  having  agreements  entered  Into  under 
this  section.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  such  account  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  a 
sufficiency  of  funds  In  such  account  for  the 
making  of  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
section  and  b'y  section  204  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970. 

Summary  or  Provisions  of  Economic 

Recovery  Act  of  1971 

Title  I  would  move  forward  to  1971  the 

Income    tax    cuts    presently    scheduled    for 

1972  and   1973 — by  Increasing  the  personal 
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exemption  to  $750  and  the  standard  deduc- 
tion to  16%.  These  changes  would  go  Into 
effect  retroactively  to  January  1,  1971.  They 
would  coet  the  Treasury  approximately  $4.8 
bUUon  In  1971,  and  $2.2  blUlon  In  1972. 

Title  n  woiUd  grant  a  7%  tax  credit  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment.  This  Is  sUnllM  to  Amendment 
Ho.  326  to  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  which 
passed  the  Senate  but  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference. The  estimated  cost  to  the  Treasury 
Is  $000  mlUlon. 

Title  ni  would  provide  an  additional  13 
weeks  (beyond  the  traditional  26)  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  payments.  The  Employ- 
ment Security  Act  of  1970  provides  for  such 
payments  effective  January  1.  1972  (and  In  a 
few  states  July  1,  1972).  This  provlsloD  Is 
not  an  amendment  to  the  1970  Act,  but  an 
Interim  program  designed  to  fill  the  gap 
until  this  Act's  effective  dates.  The  extended 
benefits  would  be  available  If  the  national 
Insured  unemployment  rate  was  above  3,6% 
or  if  the  rate  In  any  state  was  above  3.6%. 
At  present,  this  would  affect  the  unemployed 
in  32  states.  Since  it  Is  100%  federally  funded, 
It  would  not  require  action  by  the  state  leg- 
islatures and  would  go  Into  effect  imme- 
diately. Estimated  net  cost  (above  what 
wo\ild  be  spent  in  the  absence  of  this  meas- 
ure) Is  $500  million. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.J.  Res.  90.  A  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ot 
the  United  States  to  limit  the  tenure  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

I  have  dificovered  that  many  regard 
this  proposal  as  unwarranted  and  even 
"radical."  A  Representative  who  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  several  years  ago  had  the 
unusual  pleasure  of  seeing  his  bill  placed 
on  lists  of  "legislation  least  likely  to  suc- 
ceed." Naturally,  it  is  difficult  for  those 
of  us  whose  careers  are  directly  affected 
to  take  an  imbiased  look  at  this  concept; 
yet,  if  we  do,  it  is  possible  to  see  that  the 
idea  has  merit  and  precedence. 

Briefly,  my  bill  would  limit  the  terms 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  12 
consecutive  years  of  service — two  terms 
In  the  Senate  and  six  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  a  period  of  2  years, 
or  "sabbatical  leave,"  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  be  able  to  seek  office  again. 

Historically,  it  appears  that  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  ignored  the 
problem  of  tenure  simply  because  they 
could  not  Imagine  anyone  willing  to  serve 
Indefinitely,  and  becoming  entrenched 
in  ofiBce.  Originally  a  term  of  9  years  for 
Senators  was  proposed.  Qen.  Thomas 
Pickney  opposed  the  reduction  from  9 
years  to  6  and  favored  4-year  terms.  In 
the  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
General  Pickney  states: 

If  Senators  should  be  appointed  for  a  long 
term,  they  would  settle  in  the  State  where 
they  exercised  their  functions;  and  would 
In  a  little  time  be  rather  the  representatives 
of  that  than  of  the  State's  appointing  them. 

Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry  stated: 
A  longer  term  would  defeat  Itself.  It  would 
never  be  adopted  by  the  people. 


The  final  vote  on  the  length  of  Sena- 
torial service  being  6  years  was  seven 
ayes  and  four  nayes. 

Similarly,  the  Federal  Convention 
originally  placed  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  3  years,  but  changed 
this  to  2  with  serious  consideration  given 
to  the  possibility  of  aimual  elections.  As 
Mr.  Peyton  Randolphe  put  it,  he  would 
"have  preferred  aimual  to  biennial,  but 
for  the  extent  of  the  United  States  and 
the  inconveniency  which  would  result 
from  them  to  the  representatives  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  people 
were  attached  to  frequency  of  elections." 
Note,  then,  that  tenure  was  a  deeply 
contested  issue  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  the  actual  number  of 
years  in  the  terms  established  was  less 
than  first  proposed — 6  years  from  an 
original  9  in  the  Senate,  2  years  from  3 
in  the  House. 

Today  we  must  realize  that  the  medi- 
an age  In  the  United  States  is  27.7 
years — the  median  age  of  the  Congress, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  52.7  years.  However, 
a  more  radical  difference  is  noted  when 
one  realizes  that  the  median  aige  of  Sen- 
ate committee  chairmen  is  07  and  that 
of  House  cwnmittee  chairmen  is  69. 
Henry  Clay  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  when  he  was  33  years  old.  Speaker 
McCormack  Just  retired  at  78.  Emphati- 
cally, I  would  agree  that  age  need  not 
disqualify  a  person.  Speaker  McCor- 
mack'6  contributions  to  the  House,  Jus- 
tice Black's  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  many  others  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress  provide  examples  of  expe- 
rienced people  who  offer  our  country  sea- 
soned service.  At  the  same  time,  our 
country,  a  young  country,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  plea  for  participative  government. 
Can  we  really  imagine  a  33-year-old 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  our  present  tra- 
dition-bound Congress?  One  way  to  keep 
Congress  responsive,  one  way  to  insure 
that  new  toid  yoimg  blood  enters  the 
national  legilative  arena  is  to  put  a 
limit  on  service,  providing  the  turnover 
to  insure  such  opportunities. 

Consider,  too,  that  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  that  are  conducted 
in  each  congressional  district  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  entire  Federal  Estab- 
lishment during  Washington's  years  as 
President.  Yet,  Congress  itself  has  not 
made  itself  a  20th-century  Institution 
ci«)able  of  dealing  with  contemporary 
problems. 

Congress'  chief  power,  perliaps,  is  the 
power  of  the  purse;  however,  its  pro- 
cedures and  structure  hopelessly  frus- 
trate a  rational,  reliable  approach  to 
funding  the  activities  of  our  Federal 
Government.  The  authorization-appro- 
priation process  struggles  through  18 
committees  in  the  House  and  15  in  the 
Senate.  The  system  duplicates  itself 
four  times  and  obviously  causes  great 
delay.  This  Is  all  further  complicated  by 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1.  Last 
July  1,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1971  fiscal 
year,  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
knew  how  much  money  it  would  have 
that  year,  or  what  projects  would  be  ap- 
proved. Not  a  single  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation had  been  made  by  Congress 
and  the  agencies  were  forced  to  rely  on 


supplemental  appropriations  which  do 
not  allow  old  and  poor  programs  to  be 
cut  or  urgently  needed  programs  to  be 
initiated.  It  was  not  until  November  or 
December  of  1970  that  the  appropria- 
tions process  was  completed  for  most 
departments — half  way  through  the 
fiscal  year.  Obviously,  this  makes  ra- 
tional planning  and  budgeting  impos- 
sible. Congress'  cumbersome  structures 
and  inefficiencies  frustrate  the  entire 
budget  procedure. 

Civics  classes  teach  that  Congress  is 
run  by  the  democratic  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule.  In  reality,  the  situation  Is 
very  different.  The  filibuster  procedure 
in  the  Senate  oiables  any  one-third  of 
the  body  to  thwart  the  will  not  Just  of  a 
majority,  but  of  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate.  Committee  chairmen  can  also 
deny  majority  rule — often  they  can  de- 
cide what  does  and  does  not  reach  the 
floor  for  a  vote  and  in  what  form.  And 
finally,  the  system  of  seniority  insures 
that  power  goes  to  those  who  are  the 
oldest,  those  from  "safe"  districts,  often 
one-party  districts.  No  other  free  world 
legislature  and  no  State  legislature  is 
bound  by  the  seniority  system. 

Seniority  is  not  intrinsic  to  our  system. 
In  fact,  the  official  rules  of  the  Senate, 
adopted  in  1789,  state: 

All  ooznmltteee  shall  be  appointed  by  bal- 
lot and  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  make  a 
choice. 

Yet,  the  unwritten  rule  of  the  Con- 
gress for  committee  assignments,  chair- 
manships, and  even  office  space  is  the 
dictate  of  seniority. 

Since  my  proposal  would  allow  Mem- 
bers of.  Congress  to  run  again  after  a 
sabbatical  of  2  years,  it  would  still  be 
possible  for  experience  and  seniority  to 
have  a  part  In  the  legislative  process- 
However,  seniority  could  not  dominate 
the  system  to  the  extent  it  does  today. 
With  its  debilitating  presence  removed, 
it  seems  likely  that  other  necessary  re- 
forms would  follow. 

The  sabbatical  concept  has  long  been 
employed  by  colleges  and  universities 
who  recognize  the  healthy  aspects  of 
allowing,  or  even  forcing,  personnel  to 
refresh  their  knowledge  and  not  to  be- 
come insular.  Many  industries  are  com- 
ing to  employ  the  same  reasoning  and 
sending  their  persotmel  on  sabbaticals 
that  take  them  abroad  or  into  govern- 
ment or  back  to  school.  The  healthy  ef- 
fects of  an  enforced  sabbatical  for  Mem- 
bers of  CongresB  would  surely  be  re- 
flected in  a  better  awareness  of  their 
constituencies  and  a  better  awarmess  of 
their  world.  Washington,  D.C.  is,  after 
all,  a  company  town  and  the  company 
is  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  In  the 
interests  of  keeping  the  Gtovemment  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  that  we  should 
require  Mwnbers  of  Congress  to  re- 
acquaint  themselves  with  their  State, 
their  district  and  their  constituents,  and 
to  be  removed  periodically  from  the  daily 
pressures  of  congressional  life,  gaining 
new  perspectives  and  ideas. 

The  limitation  of  service  as  a  means 
to  control  power  and  to  insure  respon- 
siveness is  hardly  a  new  thought.  We 
already  limit  the  terms  a  President  may 
serve.  Eighteen  States  limit  the  tenure 
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of  their  Governors.  I  ran  for  the  of^ce 
of  Oovemor  in  Oregon  Imowlng  that  my 
service  was  specifically  limited  by  State 
Constitution  to  two  terms.  This  had  no 
effect  on  my  desire  to  serve,  nor  gave  me 
any  misgivings  about  what  I  could  ic- 
complish  in  ofQce.  ' 

Limitation  of  tenure  produces  an  op- 
portunity for  public  service,  pure  and 
simple.  We  are  all  too  well  aware  that 
the  demands  on  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive are  unreasonable — there  is  ne^er 
enough  time.  Committee  meetings,  vot- 
ing and  hearings — the  business  of  Ccin- 
gress — suffer  most.  In  all  candor  much'of 
the  congresslonfid  day  is  spent  pursuing 
those  tasks  essential  to  reelection — 
heavy  concentration  on  maU.  press  ac- 
tivities, meeting  lobbyists  and  constit- 
uents, and  speaking  before  numertius 
groups  on  every  Imaginable  subject.  jDf 
course,  these  are  Immensely  lmport4nt 
tasks.  Yet,  the  pressures  of  perpetual 
reelection  push  them  to  unrealistic 
lengths.  Unfortimately.  what  often  suf- 
fers is  the  time  devoted  to  the  actual 
legislative  process.  The  simplest  solutlton 
is  to  limit  tenure  and  thereby  insure  tliat 
a  portion  of  the  legislative  body  would  he 
relatively  free  from  the  demands  of  ife- 
election  to  concentrate  on  legislative  Ac- 
tivity. J 

There  is  a  groundswell  of  feeling  tnat 
we  need  to  make  our  Government  more 
attuned  to  citizen  needs — that  somehow 
it  has  gotten  out  of  hand.  George  Wallace 
threatens  to  throw  the  bureaucrats  into 
the  Potomac.  Gene  McCarthy  rallied  bis 
supporters  with  a  more  poetic  vision  of 
similar  action.  Even  President  Nixon  has 
called  for  a  new  American  revolution.  In 
essence  what  these  diverse  people  have 
called  for,  and  what  my  legislation  would 
provide,  is  citizen  government,  a  govern- 
ment attimed  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  people.  Though  this  proposal  may  not 
be  greeted  today  with  any  great  en- 
thusiasm here  in  the  Congress,  I  believe 
the  people  of  our  country  would  glvet  1* 
their  decisive  support.  They  feel  es- 
tranged from  us,  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. , 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  put  fojth 
this  proposal  as  one  means  to  return, to 
the  people  the  control  of  their  Republic 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP  BH. 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  10 

KKTTTAUBATXON    OT   BTTmAl.   AlfO    OTKB 
SCONOmCALXT  DIBTUaSZD  &BXAS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the  aet- 
ing  ranking  member  of  the  Qovemmsnt 
Operations  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllah),  (}ur 
chairman,  in  cosponsoring  S.  10.  S.  10 
would  establish  Federal  programs  to  re- 
vitalize rural  and  other  economlealUy 
distressed  areas  by  providing  Incentltes 
for  a  more  even  and  practical  geograp^c 
distribution  of  industrial  growth  abd 
activity.  ' 

As  the  opening  hearings  cm  S.  HO 
demonstrated,  our  rural  areas  are  con- 
tinually loosing  economic  strength  akid 
vitality  as  against  metropolitan  areea. 
Because  of  declining  econcHnlc  activity  in 
rural  America  many  of  our  citizens  ^ 


forced  to  move  to  urban  America,  where 
community  facilities  are  already  over- 
burdened and  beset  by  exceptionally 
complex  problems. 

Though  S.  10  as  presently  drafted  has 
flaws.  It  is  a  valuable  vehicle  for  explor- 
ing these  problems — for  investigating  the 
causes  of  rural  economic  stagnation  and 
outmlgration,  and  for  helping  us  draft 
programs  to  revitalize  rural  areas  and 
stem  the  population  outflow.  Additional 
hearings  in  Washington  will  be  valuable 
in  shaping  appropriate  legislation,  but 
hearings  in  the  field — where  the  prob- 
lems and  people  are — are  even  more  im- 
portant. Thus  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  agreed  to  a  unani- 
mous resolution  offered  by  the  members 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee for  a  modest  amount  of  additional 
funds  for  such  hearings. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  the  relation- 
ship between  S.  10  and  the  proposals  of 
the  Ash  Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion for  reorganizing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  major  finding  of  the  Ash 
Council  was  that  the  effectiveness  of 
Feder^  Government  programs  is  blimted 
by  overlapping  regional  administrative 
structiires.  I  think  we  will  find  as  we 
explore  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  rural  development  that  there 
are  close  relationships  between  S.  10  and 
the  proposed  Department  of  Community 
Development — S.  1430 — and  its  proposals 
for  grouping  all  Federal  community  de- 
velopment programs  and  organizing  an 
effective  new  field  structure  to  imple- 
ment them.  I  look  forward  to  the  begin- 
ning of  hearings  on  S.  1430  and  the 
President's  other  departmental  reorga- 
nization proposals. 

B.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
S^iator  frwn  New  Jejrsey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Marylsuid  (Mr.  Bsail), 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNKT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  685,  the  Humane  Seal  Protection  Act 
of  1971. 

S.  717 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KiHNiDT) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGoviRH),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Otjrnky)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  717,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River 
in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

8.  »f»  AND  8.  986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htjmphrey)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  976,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  sind  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  in  order  to 
promote  competition  among  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  in  the  design  and 
production  of  safe  motor  vehicles  having 
greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  of  S.  986,  a  bill  to 
provide  minimum  disclosure  standards 
for  written  consumer  product  warran- 
ties against  defect  or  malfimction;  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  in  order  to  Improve  its  consiuner  pro- 
tection activities,  and  for  other  purposes 


8.   B83 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfhu)  (on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  nitnois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  983.  a  bill  to 
protect  consumers  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  injury  from  hazardous  products, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chtjrch,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senators  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  and 
Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1188,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Aid  Assistance  Act. 

S.    1892 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monoale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1392,  a 
bill  to  provide  certain  services  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  preparing  for  retirement. 

S.    1483 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1483,  to  further  provide 
for  the  farmer-owned  cooperative  sys- 
tem of  making  credit  available  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  and  their  coopera- 
tives, for  nu*al  residences,  and  to  as- 
sociations and  other  entities  upon  which 
fanning  operations  are  dependent,  to 
provide  for  an  sulequate  aiKl  flexible  flow 
of  money  into  rural  areas,  and  to  mod- 
ernize and  consolidate  existing  farm 
credit  law  to  meet  current  and  future 
rural  credit  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1593 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Psll),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
£ind  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
1592,  a  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  study  the  practice  of 
clear-cutting  of  timber  resources  of  the 
United  States  on  Federal  lands. 

8.    1618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1615,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  income  tax  simplifica- 
tion, reform,  and  relief  for  small  business. 

8.    1818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1618,  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  revenue  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  afford  them 
broad  discretion  in  carrying  out  com- 
munity development  activities  and  to 
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help  States  and  localities  to  Improve  their 
decisionmaking  and  management  oapa- 
bilities. 

8.    1649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1649,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  author- 
ize assistance  to  small  business  concerns 
in  financing  structural,  operational,  or 
other  changes  to  meet  standards  required 
pursuant  to  certain  Federal  or  State  laws. 

SKNATI    JOINT   USOLXTTION    8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

SUTATK    JOINT    BB80LUTI0N    48 
AFTKB  mCO-PONO,  WHAT? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  cold 
war  barriers  separating  the  United 
States  and  (Jhina  are  beginning  to 
crumble,  thanks  to  President  Nixon's 
willingness  to  encourage  the  inter- 
change of  citizens  with  Peking,  as  well 
as  China's  own  diplomatic  initiative  in 
inviting  American  ping-pong  players  and 
journalists  to  the  mainland.  These  are 
very  welcrane  developments.  They  rep- 
resent the  first  steps  toward  coimter- 
acting  the  antagonisms  and  frigidity  be- 
tween the  two  countries  over  the  past 
23  years. 

Much  more,  however,  needs  to  be  done 
before  the  relationship  returns  to  clvUity 
and  normalcy.  Relaxing  the  military 
confrontation  between  the  United  States 
and  mainland  China  is  the  place  to 
start.  To  encourage  this,  the  dlstin- 
gui^ed  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  I  Introduced,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  a  measure  to  repeal  the 
Formosa  Resolution  of  1956  which  gives 
the  President  the  unilateral  right  to  In- 
volve American  forces  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween Nationalist  and  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  Darius  S.  Jhabvala,  diplomatic 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe  here 
in  Washington,  reported  recently  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolution 
"is  bound  to  impress  Peking  of  America's 
intentions  to  reestablish  friendly  rela- 
tions." Mr.  Robert  W.  Bamett,  an  ex- 
perienced China-hand  and  now  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
Asia  Society,  argued  the  same  way  in 
a  Washington  Post  article.  He  wrote: 

The  United  States  should,  by  revoking  the 
Fortnota  Resolution  of  1955,  bring  to  ftn 
end  dangerous  uncertaJnty  ae  to  whether 
the  United  States  would  lend  assistance  to 
Republic  of  China  defense  of  posdtlons  and 
forces  on  the  off-shore  Islands.  We  should 
let  both  Taipei  and  Peking  know  that  we 
win  not  flght  over  Quemoy. 

So  far.  12  Senators  have  asked  to  co- 
sponsor  the  repeal  of  the  Formosa  Res- 
olution; the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  hold  hearings  on  It  later 
this  year.  I  hope  that  more  Senators 
will  loin  in  this  congressional  move  not 
only  to  restore  congressional  participa- 
tion in  any  decision  committing  Amer- 
ican forces  to  a  war  in  the  Formosan 
Straights,  but  also  to  help  stimulate  the 


Long  overdue  thaw  in  Sino- American 
relations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48  be  reprinted 
at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Inouyb,  Packwood, 
McGovERN,  Moss,  Hughes,  Hart,  Eagle- 
ton,  Pell,  Case,  Cranston,  Stevenson, 
and  Gravel  be  added  to  it  as  cosponsors. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  the  names  of 
the  Senators  mentioned  will  be  added  as 

cosponsors. 

S.J.  Rks.  48 

Joint  resolution  to  repeal  authorization  for 
the  employment  of  Armed  Forces  for  the 
protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UnUed  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  The  Jomt  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  protecting  the  security  of 
Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  and  related  posi- 
tions and  territories  of  that  area",  approved 
January  29.  1955  (69  Stat.  7;  PubUc  Law 
84-4 ) ,  Is  repealed  effective  upon  the  date 
of  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninety-second  Congress. 


Aoiutional  Cosponsors 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  McGovem. 
Mr.  Moss.  lib.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bagleton. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Steven- 
son and  Mr.  Oravel. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Jhabvala's  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  April  21.  1971,  and  Mr. 
Bamett's  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  25,  1971,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

[From  the  Boston  Qlobe,  Apr.  31, 1971] 
Aw  Opxninc  to  thx  East 

WAsHmoTON. — ^President  Nixon's  decision 
last  v^eek  to  remove  some  of  the  "needless  ob- 
stacles" to  improved  trade  with  China  Is, 
Indeed,  a  bold  and  signincant  gesture. 

And  so,  a  chance  has  been  created  for  a  re- 
opening to  the  East.  So  that  the  momentum 
would  not  dwindle  into  inaction,  the  next 
step  has  to  be  the  political  arena  and  there  la 
no  reason  why  Washington  should  not  take 
the  initiative. 

It  can  begin  by  repealing  the  Formosa  Re- 
solution, an  act  that  Is  bound  to  impress 
Peking  of  America's  Intentions  to  re-establish 
friendly  relations. 

That  resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress 
In  1966  and  It  authorizes  the  President  to  use 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect Formosa,  the  Pescadores  and  related  posi- 
tions and  territories  against  armed  attacks. 

A  week  after  the  resolution  was  passed,  the 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  Treaty  and  seven  days  later 
the  President  signed  the  Mutual  Seciirlty 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  explicit  purpose  of  the  two  agreements 
and  the  resolution  was  to  give  the  executive 
a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  any  Communist 
Chinese  military  moves  against  Taiwan. 

But  implicitly  It  sought  to  create  an  armed 
cordon  to  isolate  the  mainland. 

Those  actions  may  have  been  justifiable  In 
1965.  But,  as  Sen.  Frank  Church  pointed  out 
recently.  "Conditions  have  changed  since 
then." 

In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  earlier  this  year, 
the  senator  claimed  that  "the  threat  of  Com- 
munist Invasion  of  Formosa  has  dwindled." 
He  based  his  assessment  on  testimony  that 
was  offered  to  the  Symington  subcommittee 


by  the  US  ambassador  In  Taipei,  Walter  P. 
McConaxighy. 

The  ambassador  said  that  "over  the  past 
Ave  years"  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  "has  been  more  active  than  the 
Conununlst  Chinese  in  conducting  low  level 
small  scale  military  actions  against  the  Main- 
land China  for  both  military  and  political 
reasons." 

Hints  of  change  in  Peking's  attitude  were 
also  revealed  by  John  Roderick,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Correspondent  who  recently 
toured  the  mainland  with  the  American  table 
tennis  team. 

He  said  he  was  given  the  impression  by 
Communist  ofllclals  that  the  question  of  Tai- 
wan could  be  resolved  without  use  of  force. 
The  Administration  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  "Repeal  of  the  resolution  would  not 
Eiffect  our  commitment  to  the  defense  of  the 
treaty  area  or  our  ability  to  meet  It." 

It  stated  furthermore  that  "In  the  event 
of  a  new  crisis  In  the  Formosa  Straits  this 
Administration  would  not  view  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Formosa  Resolution 
as  a  source  of  congressional  authority." 

Sen.  Church  has  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
peal would  leave  Intact  not  only  the  SBATO 
Treaty,  "but  more  Important  in  the  case  of 
Formosa  it  leaves  Intact  our  Mutual  Secvirity 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China." 

The  latter  contains  an  unequivocal  promise 
that  an  attack  on  Formosa  wotild  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  US  "peace  and 
security." 

Sen.  Church  has  offered  an  appealing  ra- 
tionale for  the  repeal.  "Practically  and  fac- 
tually, it  is  important  to  recognize  the  world 
as  it  exists  in  1971  and  not  to  continue  bas- 
ing our  policies  on  the  world  of  195S.  Polit- 
ically, it  is  Important  that  we  move  toward 
an  opening  to  the  East  which  hopefully  will 
replace  armed  confrontation  with  more  nor- 
mal relationships."  he  explained. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25.  1971] 

AiTKa  Pi»i«-PoNO,  What? 

(By  Robert  W.  Bamett) 

What  we  have  beard  from  the  China  main- 
land in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  our  own 
response  to  It,  haa  revealed  a  longing,  far 
wider  than  we  might  have  supposed,  for  a 
lighter,  more  relaxed  way  of  talking  about 
China.  We  should  welcome  the  relief  of  ping- 
pong,  but  there  remains  serious  business, 
particularly  the  issue  of  Taiwan,  and  the 
moment  has  come  for  an  urgent  appraisal  of 
how  Washington  should  respond  to  the  new 
opportunities  for  rearranging  U.S. -China  re- 
lations. 

The  United  States  must  normalize  relations 
between  Washington  and  Peking  on  a  basis 
that  offers  promise  that  both  will  resolve 
present  and  future  disputes  without  resort  to 
war.  Tills  is,  I  believe,  a  national  goal  set 
forth  m  President  Nixon's  State  of  the  World 
Message  of  1971,  and  most  Americans  ap- 
plaud it.  Here,  boldly  oversimplified,  are  the 
tactics  I  believe  required  to  achieve  that 
agreed  goal: 

The  United  States  should  remove  Its  mili- 
tary presence  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  and 
terminate  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Cbma's  military  establishment;  It  should 
commence  this  process  without  awaiting  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  or  comple- 
tion of  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan. 

The  United  States  should  welcome  admis- 
sion of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  into 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  should  support  Republic  ot  Ctilna 
membership  in  these  organizations.  Som*  will 
claim  that  these  two  alma  are  contradictory, 
mutually  canceling,  but  the  United  States 
should  not  take  that  contention  for  granted. 
If  It  be  so,  the  United  States  should  accept, 
gracefully,  the  will  of  the  international  oom- 
munlty  as  a  whole,  expreeaed  In  the  United 
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Nations  and  elsewhere,  on  the  "membership** 
Issue.  Nonmembershlp  does  not  mean  e^o- 
ttnctlon.  Switzerland,  West  Germany  an^l 
South  Korea  know  this. 

The  United  SUtea  should  continue  amba»- 
sador-level  tallcs  with  Peking,  and  be  pre^ 
pared  to  proceed  towards  establishment  cif 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  while  continuing  tp 
recognize  the  BepubUc  of  China  on  Tal^- 
-wan  as  the  legitimate  government  over  tfap 
area  It  effectively  controls. 

The  United  States  should  Join  with  both 
Taipei  and  Peking  In  looking  to  a  day  wheti 
Taiwan  will  be  a  province  of  China,  InslslJ- 
Ing  only  that  timing  and  terms  of  arranging 
that  reunification  should  be  decided  peace- 
fully by  the  Chinese  people.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  should  honor  the  commitmente 
made  to  the  Republic  of  China  In  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty  of  ldo4,  and  thus  he^ 
to  foresUU  resort  to  force  by  either  party 
tn  the  disputes  that  Peking  and  Taipei  could 
have  with  each  other.  The  United  States 
should,  by  revoking  the  Formosa  Resolutloti 
of  1956,  bring  to  an  end  dangerous  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  United  Statee  woulB 
lend  assistance  to  Republic  of  China  defenae 
of  positions  and  forces  on  the  off-shore  14- 
landa.  We  sho\Ud  let  both  Taipei  and  Peking 
know  that  we  will  not  fight  over  Quemof. 

Over  the  coming  months  we  must  leam  Oo 
talk  about  Taiwan  without  proprietary  in- 
terest. We  must  not  act  as  though  it  we<e 
primarily  our  affair — belonging  to  us,  If  n<it 
as  a  colony,  then  as  our  uniquely  agonizing 
moral  and  strategic  dilemma.  Also,  we  cannqt 
act  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  i 

How  can  we  begin  to  look  at  Taiwan 
afresh,  more  realistically,  and  In  hlstorlcil 
perspective?  It  might  help  to  listen  to  tlje 
men  whose  voices  matter:  to  GenerallssUao 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  a  towering  personality  wUo 
has  earned  his  place  In  history,  and  to  Chal|- 
man  Mao  Tse-tung,  with  his  own  sense  Of 
mission  In  shaping  China's  destiny.  In  all 
respects.  Chiang  and  Mao  reject  the  wisdom 
and  legitimacy  of  all  that  the  other  b«- 
llevee  In  and  aspires  to,  with  one  exception: 
they  both  agree  that  Taiwan  Is  a  province  ^f 
China.  I 

As  Taiwan's  former  colonial  masters  and 
as  leading  trading  pctftners  with  bolih 
Taiwan  and  mainland  China,  the  Japanese 
also  have  a  special  concern  that  was  recog- 
nized in  the  1968  NUon-Sato  oommunlqu^. 
Japanese  newspapers  suggest  that  Japa(n 
would  like  to  resolve  the  Taiwan  Strait  con- 
frontation by  moving  toward  a  One  Chln^, 
One  Taiwan  situation.  Japanese  officials  are 
more  ambiguous,  perhaps  fearing  that  botjh 
Peking  and  Tapel  would  construe  announce- 
ment of  that  preference  as  a  Japanese  ned- 
colonlal  appeal  to  Pormosan  nationalism. 

Other  influential  Asian  leaders  think  aboTit 
Taiwan:  Suharto,  Marcos,  Indira  GandUl, 
Thancra,  Razak  and  Lee  Kwan  Yew.  For  mott 
of  them,  any  practical  arrangements  fir 
Taiwan  that  diminished  generally  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  and  insurgency  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. I 

THB  TAXWANKSX  PHtBPXCTIVB 

Chiang  Kai-shek  lives  among  people  wllo 
have  mixed  and  conflicting  views  about  tl^e 
future  of  Taiwan.  Madame  Chiang,  ipr 
example,  speaks  year  after  year  about  re- 
turn to  the  mainland  as  a  practical  prospeflt. 
with  what  appears  to  be  total  alncerllly. 
The  leadership  of  the  Formosan  Indepenfl- 
enco  movement,  largely  underground  tn 
Taiwan  but  quite  articulate  In  places  U^e 
Tokyo,  Honk  Kong.  New  York,  San  Prab- 
dsco  and  St.  Louis,  rejects  the  notion  of 
"homeland"  at  all.  Senior  officers  in  Chiang's 
military  establishment  will  embroider  plans 
for  defending  Taiwan  with  preparation  of 
targets  of  opportunity  on  their  "homeland." 
However,  the  rank  and  file  of  Chiangs  mlU- 
tarv  establishment  Is  now  largely  Talwa»i- 
barn  and  for  them  such  operations  woT4l<i 


be  Invasion  of  a  foreign  country.  These  par- 
ticular anomalies  In  mainland-Taiwanese 
attitudes  are  largely  absent  in  the  ccan- 
munlty  of  businessmen  and  bureaucrats. 
Industrialists  and  farmers  who,  collectively, 
have  been  responsible  for  the  so-called 
Taiwan  success  story. 

Taiwan's  social  and  economic  successes 
have  taken  place,  astonishingly,  during  a 
span  of  time  when  Chiang  devoted,  year 
after  year,  around  10  per  cent  of  Taiwan's 
gross  national  products  to  his  military  es- 
tablishment. Poeslbly  It  Is  the  most  highly 
mlUUrlzed  area  of  all  Asia;  still,  only  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong  have  achieved  greater  eco- 
nomic development  successes  over  the  past 
decade.  It  is  true  that  Taiwan  has  received 
some  $1.7  billion  In  U.S.  economic  aid  and 
almost  $3  billion  of  military  assistance,  but 
U.S.  economic  aid  ended  In  1965  and  U.S. 
military  assistance  has  dropped  to  very  low 
level. 

•  I  mtist  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
analyze  at  length  the  secret  of  Taiwan's 
economic  achievements:  I  suspect  that  part 
of  It  Is  that  ChiTiese  enterprisers  live  there. 
Some  mtlmatlon  of  what  their  achievements 
have  been  can  be  seen  In  Taiwan's  10  per 
cent  per  year  growth  rate  over  the  past 
decade.  Comfortable  reserves,  a  stable  cur- 
rency, a  skUled  labor  force,  intelligent  and 
vigorous  managers  and  submanagers.  a  gen- 
erally cooperative  bureaucracy,  and  other 
features  have  attracted  foreign  Investors  to 
Taiwan  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  real  International  relationships  cre- 
ated by  the  Taiwanese  responsible  for  these 
achievements  are  far-flung,  diversified,  and 
becoming  less  and  less  Ideological.  Chinese 
from  Taiwan  participate  In  technical,  sci- 
entific, and  economic  meetings  everywhere, 
even  In  East  European  Communist  countries. 

President  Nixon's  State  of  the  World  Mes- 
sage of  1971  states  that  we  will  honor  our 
commitments  to  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  while  trying  to  normalize  our  rela- 
tions with  thb  People's  Republic  of  China. 
What  Is  strlkmg  is  that  Implicit  in  President 
Nixon's  message  Is  abandonment  of  the  tlme- 
encnisted  premises  which  underlay  most  of 
U.S.  attitudes  and  policies  throughout  the 
1950s  and  the  I960e.  There  is  no  homogene- 
ous "Communist  world"  any  longer.  There  Is 
no  longer  expectatlor  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist administration  on  the  China  main- 
land Is  a  passing  phenomenon.  There  is  no 
Intimation  that  Chiang's  claim  of  sovereign 
authority  over  the  Chinese  people  on  the 
mainland  la  plausible.  Even  less,  there  Is  no 
suggestion  that  Taipei,  on  the  strength  of  Its 
sturdy  tradition  of  antl-communlsm,  knows 
better  than  Washington,  for  this  reason, 
what  la  best  for  the  United  States  to  do  in 
rearranging  Its  policies,  priorities,  and  pur- 
poses in  the  Pacific  area  as  a  whole. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  some  12 
million  Taiwan-bom  Chinese  call  Chiang  a 
tyrant  who  subordinates  the  interests  of  the 
majority  to  the  purposes  of  a  willful,  wishful 
handliU  of  discredited  exiles;  they  charge 
that  he  does  not  let  them  be  flrst-class  citi- 
zens, and  they  do  not  want  to  return  to  ohe 
mainland,  or  go  anywhere  else  with  him. 
But  these  Taiwanese  would  also  view  with 
horror,  I  think,  the  prospect  of  a  decision 
made  in  Taipei,  or  somehow  by  the  interna- 
tional community,  to  subject  the  population 
of  Taiwan,  without  its  having  any  partici- 
pation In  the  decision,  to  the  Cromwellian 
authority  of  Peking. 

Knowing  this,  I  still  embrace  the  concept — 
or,  perhaps  put  more  loosely,  the  ultimate 
prospect— of  One  China,  as  contributing  to 
lasting  peace  in  the  Pacific  area,  because  I 
believe  that  on  Taiwan  there  Is  at  work  a  dy- 
namic— now  social  and  economic,  and  bound 
later  to  be  poUtlcal— which  will  heal  and  ul- 
timately eliminate  present  strains  between 
"Pormosans"  and  malnlanders.  This  evolv- 
ing community  promises,  even  under  present 


conditions,  to  have  the  power  to  make  Taiwan 
the  most  modern  and  vigorous  of  East  Asia's 
developing  countries. 

With  International  approval  of  Taiwan's 
right  to  separate  existence — but  not  as 
"China — and  to  choose  the  moment  It  wishes 
to  become  associated  with  what  I  believe 
will  always  be  at  a  very  deep  level  of  popular 
consciousness  the  "homeland"  of  China  Tai- 
wan can  help  to  become.  In  Important  wayi, 
pacemaker  and  catalyst  for  change  In  Peking. 
Itself  meeting  standards  and  expectations  of 
the  general  international  community,  Peking 
will  then  have  earned  the  right  to  welcome 
home  a  lost  but  willing  province  Into  the 
large  system  of  historic  China.  This  may  take 
many  years  to  be  achieved. 

On  the  other  hand.  International  "recogni- 
tion" In  an  "Independent"  Taiwan,  Is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  way  to  perpetuate  endless  and 
dangerous  irredentlsm,  and  a  way  to  tempt 
Japan  to  throw  over  Taiwan  a  protective  arm 
that  could  provoke  Peking  to  mount  a  major 
war.  Whatever  may  be  the  nomenclatvu^  and 
practical  arrangements  for  keeping  Taipei 
and  Peking  separate  for  awhile,  these  dan- 
gers exist.  But  the  separation  has  different 
strategic  connotations,  I  believe.  If  separation 
Is  legal,  or  merely  de  facto. 

For  both  the  Chinese  living  on  Taiwan, 
whose  present  scope  for  creative  enterprise 
may  soon  seem  to  them  too  small,  and  for 
Chinese  whose  mainland  world,  one  early  day, 
may  seem  too  enclosed,  promise  of  an  viltl- 
mate  One  China  can  give  challenging  com- 
mon purpose  In  differing  present  endeavors. 
Taiwan's  military  "return  to  the  mainland" 
13  an  absurdity.  However,  In  cultural  and 
political  terms  a  peaceful  "return  to  the 
mainland"  would  be  the  best  hope  we  have 
for  lasting  peace  In  the  Pacific,  provided  all 
show — not  least  the  United  States — steadi- 
ness, compassion  and  patience,  as  prepara- 
tory changes  occur  In  the  separate  territories 
now  governed  by  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
22— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  DESIGNATINO 
VOLUNTARY  OVERSEAS  AID  WEEK 
AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
MONTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  May  9, 
1971,  as  "Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week" 
suid  the  month  of  May  1971,  as  "Human 
Development  Month." 

There  is  profound  truth  In  the  well- 
known  statement  that  "Development  is 
the  new  word  for  pesw«."  But  I  wonder 
if  we  really  understand  that  truth  as  our 
Nation  continues  Its  involvement  in  the 
tragedy  of  war  and  as  the  two  major 
world  powers  are  caught  up  in  a  night- 
marish race  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
The  month  of  May  will  provide  the 
American  people  with  opportunities  to 
clearly  and  constructively  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  a  world  peace  that 
means  not  only  the  urgently  required  end 
to  international  violence,  but  also  a  world 
peace  built  on  the  foundations  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  owwrtunity  for  all 
peoples.  For  too  long,  these  foundations 
have  been  imdermined  by  hunger, 
illiteracy,  disease,  and  poverty,  where 
populations  are  denied  the  right  to  live 
in  reasonable  security,  and  in  an  environ- 
ment of  decency  and  promise.  For  too 
many  people  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world,  life  continues  to  mean 
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nothing  more  than  the  constant  struggle 
to  survive. 

MillioQS  of  Americans  have  made  a 
substantial  voluntary  contribution  to  the 
continuing  effort  to  correct  this  interna- 
tional condition  of  human  injustice.  The 
vital  work  of  American  voluntary 
agencies  in  overseas  relief  and  develop- 
ment assistance  will  be  recognized  in 
May  on  the  occasioa  of  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  which  has 
(qjerated  to  coordinate  governmental  and 
private  programs  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relief.  Attached  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  Advisory 
Committee  maintains  a  register  of  82 
voluntary  agencies.  In  fiscal  1970,  com- 
modities and  funds  sent  abroad  in  sup- 
port of  programs  of  UJ3.  voluntary 
agencies  were  valued  at  $467,636,689. 

During  my  previous  service  in  the 
Senate  and  as  Vice  President,  I  worked  to 
promote  voluntarism  in  humanitarian 
activities  and  maintained  a  close  associa- 
with  many  of  these  agencies.  These 
agency  activities  Include  training  citizens 
of  the  host  coimtries  in  rural  and  urban 
development,  cooperatives,  small  indus- 
tries, basic  education  and  vocational 
training,. health,  basic  sanitation,  nutri- 
tion, material -child  health,  and  popula- 
tion control 

But  the  fact  remains  that  a  great  deal 
more  needs  to  be  done  if  a  vigorous 
attack  is  to  be  waged  on  the  causes  of 
domestic  and  international  poverty. 
That  is  why  the  International  Walk  for 
Development  Weekend,  May  8-9,  1971,  is 
so  Important.  Sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation, 
in  cooperation  with  Young  World  Devel- 
opment, this  walk  will  Involve  the  active 
participation  of  yoimg  and  older  citizens 
in  more  than  300  towns  and  cities  na- 
tionwide in  a  program  of  public  educa- 
tion and  contribution  solicitation  for  the 
continuing  war  on  poverty,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  strongly  endorse  this  in- 
tensive effort  to  address  the  critical 
needs  of  human  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  22 

Whereas  the  month  of  May,  1971,  marks 
the  26th  Anniversary  of  the  major  American 
voluntary  programs  of  overseas  reUef  and 
development  assistance  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid; 

Whereas  the  International  Walk  for  De- 
velopment has  been  orgtmlzed  for  the  second 
weekend  In  May,  1971; 

Whereas  the  American  people  and  their 
Government  have  consistently  supported  the 
humanitarian  work  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
to  the  end  that  people  throughout  the  world 
can  be  free  from  hunger,  iUlteracy,  and  dis- 
ease and  poverty;  and 

Whereas  these  agencies  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  outstanding  work  In  the 
area  of  humanitarian  relief  and  the  Inter- 
national Walk  for  Development  for  Its 
planned  program  to  focvis  attention  on  the 
tremendous  need  to  continue  the  work  of  hu- 
man and  economic  development;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

lUtolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  con- 
curring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 


that  In  recognition  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  American  voluntary  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  the  International  Walk  for  De- 
velopment that  the  President  should  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  9,  1971,  as  "Voluntary 
Overseas  Aid  Week"  and  the  month  of  May, 
1971,  as  "Human  Development  Month." 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphry  and 

the  ensuing  debate  when  the  resolution 

was  agreed  to  appear  later  in  the  Record.) 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
23— SUBMISSION    OP   A    CONCUR- 
RENT    RESOLUTION     WITH     RE- 
SPECT TO  MOTOR   VEHICLE   IN- 
SURANCE     AND      AN     ACCIDENT 
COMPENSATION  SYSTEM 
Mr.    MAONUSON.    Mr.   President,    I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  ejcpress  the  sense  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  the  importance 
of  adoption  by  the  States  of  "no-fault" 
automobile  insurance  and  accident  com- 
pensation systems;  and  requesting  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportatiwi  assist 
and  Interact  with  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  adoption  of  such  "no-fault"  auto- 
mobile insurance  and  accident  compen- 
sation systems,  thereafter  reporting  re- 
sults to  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  23),  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

S.  CoiT.  Res  23 

Whereaa  the  existing  system  for  compen- 
sating motor  accident  victims  results  in  the 
unavaUablllty  of  any  benefits  to  many  per- 
sons sustaining  loss  arising  out  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents.  Including  many  seriously 
Injured  persons  and  the  dependents  of  many 
persons  killed  In  such  accidents;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  system's  uneven  al- 
location of  compensation  benefits  results  in 
the  excessive  compensation  of  many  persons 
sustaining  only  minor  loss,  and  whereas  by 
contrast  many  persons  with  severe  and  per- 
manently crippling  Injuries  recover  only  a 
fraction  of  their  lessee  In  cocnpensatlcm  ben- 
efits from  the  system;  and 

Where6»  administration  of  the  system  con- 
suxaee  an  inordinate  amount  of  reeourcee 
which  might  be  put  to  better  use  in  com- 
pensating accident  victims;  and 

Whereas  the  system's  benefits  tend  to  be 
Ill-timed  and  unresponsive  to  victims'  needs 
both  because  of  long  delays  in  payment  and 
because  benefits  are  predominantly  In  the 
form  of  lump  sum  payments,  and  whereas 
effective  rehabilitation  of  the  accident  vic- 
tim tends  to  be  a  practical  Impossibility  under 
the  system;  and 

Whereas  the  system  Is  supported  by,  and 
dependent  upon,  compulsory  Insurance  or 
financial  reeponslbUlty  laws  which  exert 
varying  degrees  of  compulsion  upon  motor- 
ists to  purchase  liability  Insurance  without 
Invariably  assuring  motorists  of  the  avaU- 
abllity  of  automobile  Insurance;  and 

Whereas  the  counterproductive  regulatory 
pressures  placed  by  the  system  on  insurers 
has  led  to  the  development  of  socially  un- 
desirable competition  In  risk  selection  ac- 
companied by  arbitrary  and  capricious  dec- 
linations of  Insurance,  oaneeUatlona  and 
refusals  of  renewal  with  the  consequent 
gnrowth  of  a  high-risk  automobile  Insurance 


market  serviced  In  some  cases  by  Insurers  of 
questionable  financial   stability;    and 

Whereas  the  system  has  imposed  intolera- 
ble burdens  on  State  officials  respoiislble  for 
reg\Uatlng  the  rating,  underwriting  and 
claims  practices  of  iiLsurers  and  responding 
to  consumer  complaints  relating  thereto: 
and 

Whereas  the  system  has  placed  an  un- 
reasonable workload  on  the  Federal  and 
State  courts  which  have  been  forced  to 
devote  a  disproportionate  part  of  their  time 
and  resources  to  motor  vehicle  accident  clvU 
litigation;  and 

Whereas  the  system  has  resulted  In  the 
denial  of  substantial  and  equal  Justice  to 
seriously  Injured  accident  victims  who  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  financial  burdens 
consequent  upon  long  court  delays  and  who 
are.  therefore,  forced  Into  Inadequate  settle- 
ments of  their  claims;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  UabUlty  Insxirance 
system  renders  It  impossible  rationally  to  al- 
locate Insurance  premium  costs  so  as  to  re- 
fiect  the  ability  of  a  motor  vehicle  to  protect 
Its  occupants  from  serious  Injury  In  the 
event  of  a  crash  or  to  refiect  differing  costs 
of  repairing  motor  vehicles;  and 

Whereas,  however,  prompted  by  the  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  and  Accident  Insurance 
Study  mandated  by  Congress,  the  Hearings 
of  Congressional  committees  and  the  vari- 
ous hearings  and  studies  conducted  by  many 
State  legislatures.  It  Is  now  almost  tml- 
versally  conceded  that  there  Is  an  Impera- 
tive need  for  prompt  and  far-reaching  re- 
form; and 

Whereas  one  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  has  taken  the  lead  by  enact- 
ing the  first  partial  no-fault  plan  In  the 
country  and  many  of  the  State  leglslatiires 
are  even  now  considering  far-reachtag  re- 
forms suited  to  the  needs  of  their  constituen- 
cies; and 

Whereas  the  principal  problems  and 
abuses  with  respect  to  automobile  Insurance 
clearly  stem  from  defects  In  the  system  for 
compensating  accident  victims  and  from  the 
compulsions  upon  motorists  to  obtain  the 
Insurance  which  sustains  and  upholds  that 
system  rather  than  from  defects  In  the  In- 
surance Institution  or  In  Its  regulation  by 
the  several  States;  and 

Whereas  assumption  of  the  present  com- 
prehensive State  regulatory  authority  over 
automobile  Insurance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  fraught  with  great  and 
grave  consequences  giving  rise  to  Issues  and 
problenis  of  great  magnitude,  and  la  highly 
undesirable:  and 

Whereas  mere  speculation  without  actual 
observation  of  experience  with  a  new  plan 
Is  an  Inadequate  basis  for  massive,  uniform 
national  reform;  and 

Whereas  one  State,  Massachusetts,  has 
taken  an  Important  step  toward  the  prin- 
ciples endorsed  herein,  and  others  promise 
to  do  so  soon  so  that  variants  of  the  plan  we 
endorse  will,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  several 
Statee,  soon  be  proved  and  perfected  by  ex- 
perience. Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  regulation  of  Insurance  should. 
In  general,  continue  with  the  States,  subject 
to  the  admonition,  however,  that  Congress 
cannot,  and  wlU  not,  long  ignore  the  need 
for  evolving  new  and  updated  approaches 
to  Insurance  and  accident  compensation. 

That  It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  there  must  evolve  at  the  State  level  a 
rational,  equitable  and  compatible  repara- 
tion system  for  motor  vehicle  accident  vic- 
tims supported  and  sustained  by  a  similarly 
rational,  equitable  and  compatible  private 
Insurance  system,  such  combined  system  to 
be  built  upon  the  following  principles: 

1.  Basic  benefits  should  be  forthcoming  to 
the  Injured  person  on  a  first-party,  contrac- 
tual basis  to  the  end  that  such  person  would 
be  receiving  benefits  from  the  insurer  with 
whom  he  has  contracted  and  to  whom  he  has 
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paid  111*  premiximfi  and  to  Uie  lurtlier  en  1 
that  competition  among  Insurers  would  tak  s 
tlie  form  oi  compatltlon  to  provide  prompted 
and  more  eflecUve  compensation  for  ihje 
premium  p«yer. 

3.  Basic  benefits  under  the  reparations  sys  - 
tern  should  be  payable  to  all  accident  vic- 
tims without  regard  to  faxilt.  excluding,  ojf 
course,  those  who  wUlfiUly  Injure  themselvei,. 

3.  Such  benefits  should  provide  compensa- 
tion lor  all  economic  loss,  subject  to  reasoil- 
abl*  deductible  and  llmlU,  and  the  tort  la-^- 
sult  should  be  eliminated,  at  least  pro  tantb, 
avoiding  the  adversary  process  for  the  mass 
of  accidents.  ' 

4.  Th«  function  of  the  reparations  syste^ 
should  be  to  afford  adequate,  but  not  e|- 
casslve,  compensation  to  the  accident  vlctl^ 
at  minimum  oo6t.  Therefore,  the  benefits  ob- 
tainable by  the  accident  victim  from  oth»r 
benefit  sources  should  be  coordinated  aqd 
meshed  with  those  obtainable  from  the  auto- 
mobile accident  reparations  system  with  a 
view  toward  IntemallKing  automobile  ac- 
cident loss  corts  by  making  automobile  i»- 
surance  the  prlxzxarj  benefit  source  when- 
ever feasible. 

5.  Maximum  choice  should  be  afforded  tfce 
motorist  In  selecting  his  Insiurance  source 
provided  the  coverage  comnlies  with  the  prln- 
ciplec  tor  the  required  mlipmum  mandator 
coverage. 

6.  RehabUlt&tlon,  avocational  as  well  |ts 
vocational,  should  be  a  primary  function  add 
objective  of  the  compensation  system. 

That  It  Is  the  further  sense  of  the  Co 
gress  that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
authortaed  and  directed  to  request  tT 
the  Council  of  State  Oovemments,  lislng 
appropriate  instrumentaUties.  develop  mocjel 
legislation  for  submission  to  the  States  fjor 
their  consideration.  The  Secretary  Is  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  analyze  the  ap- 
tlons  of  the  States,  their  legislatures  and  !>»- 
sxxrance  regulatory  officials  to  determine  to 
what  extent  such  States  act  hereafter  to 
bring  about  motor  vehicle  insurance  and  ac- 
cident compensation  systems  consistent  with 
the  Intent  of  thU  resolution;  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  and  Interact  with  such 
States,  their  leglslatiires  and  Insurance  regp- 
latory  officials  In  effecting  In  all  the  Stales 
compensation  systems  consistent  with  such 
principles,  and  to  report  such  progress  as 
has  been  made,  or  Is  being  made,  in  effectljig 
such  compensation  systems,  with  a  final  Re- 
port to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  as  months  hereafter  detailing  the  action 
taken  by  each  SUte  in  moving  toward  or 
providing  an  automobile  accident  compenla- 
tion  system  consistent  with  these  principles: 
the  erperlence  of  the  States  with  these  s^- 
tems;  and,  concluding  with  the  Secretary's 
views  regarding  the  feasibility  of  attaining  a 
satisfactory  and  compatible  motor  vehicle 
accident  reparations  system  without  furtl^r 
Federal  legislation. 

The  letter  submitted  by  Mr.  Maghu 
SON  follows: 

TBtx  Sec»bt/uit  or  Tkansportation, 

Washington,  DC,  March  18. 1971 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAX  Mb.  PaKsroKjrr:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  motor  vehicle  lnsura|ice 
and  an  accident  compensation  system. 

In  May  1968,  the  Congress  enacted  a  Jojnt 
resolution  (PX.  90-313).  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of  the 
existing  compensation  system  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  losses.  It  also  required  the 
Secretary  to  submit  a  final  report  contain- 
ing a  detailed  statement  of  his  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  based  on  ijhls 
study  and  permitted  him  to  propose  wViat- 


ever  legislation  or  other  action  he  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  recommendations. 

This  study  has  been  made,  and  the  report 
has  been  submitted  today  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  It  expresses  our  best 
Judgment  as  of  this  point  in  time  as  to  the 
kind  of  reform  In  otu:  reparations  system 
which  holds  the  most  promise  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  all  our  citizens.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  present  system  needs  change 
badly  and  needs  it  now. 

We  recommend  that  after  the  Congress 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  report 
and  consider  the  views  of  other  Interested 
parties,  it  consider  enacting  a  concurrent 
resolution  similar  to  the  proposed  resolution 
submitted  herewith.  The  proposed  resolution 
sets  forth  the  "principles"  of  a  reparations 
system  toward  which  we  believe  the  indivi- 
dual States  should  strive,  and  states  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
review  the  States'  progress  toward  these 
goals  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  We 
further  propose  that  after  anal3r2lng  the 
experience  of  the  States  under  new  systems, 
recognizing  these  suggested  "principles", 
there  should  be  a  reexamination  of  the  whole 
question  of  auto  accident  compensation  re- 
form and  of  the  need  or  desirability  of  anj 
further  Federal  action. 

We   have   been   advised   by   the   Office   oi 
Management  and  Budget  that  enactment  ol 
this  concurrent  resolution  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

JOHM   VOLKX. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
24— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  PERTAINING 
TO  PARITY  OP  FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Bttr- 
DiCK,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  stating  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  to  enable  farmers  to  re- 
ceive parity  prices  for  their  products,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee should  conduct  investigations  of 
the  implementation  of  existing  law  relat- 
ing, to  the  determination  of  the  parity 
price  and  ratio  for  commodities,  and  of 
whether  the  ratio  statistic  recently  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture discriminates  against  t&rmexs  in 
their  effort  to  improve  economic  condi- 
tions on  farms  of  the  Nation.  An  iden- 
tical resolution  is  to  be  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Graham  Pur- 
CKLL  of  Texas. 

By  January  of  this  year  farm  income 
had  dropped  to  67  percent  of  the  fair- 
price  parity  formula — the  lowest  level 
since  the  depths  of  the  depression  in 
1933. 1  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
what  appears  to  be  a  disguise  of  this  de- 
cline In  farm  income  through  the  em- 
ployment by  the  administration  of  a 
ratio  calculation,  utilizing  a  1967  base 
period  and  reflecting  the  ratio  of  the  In- 
dex of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  the 
index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and 
wage  rates.  By  contrast,  the  formula  ap- 
plied under  Federal  statute  utilizes  a 
1910-14  haae  period,  a  time  during 
which  farm  prices  and  costs  were  con- 
sidered to  be  in  balance.  The  administra- 
tion's new  ratio  formula  constituted  a 
paper  increase  in  the  January  parity  In- 
dex of  23  points. 

But  our  farmers  have  not  been  de- 
ceived. The  fact  remains  that  American 


farmers  are  suffering  from  an  economic 
depression,  unparalleled  since  the  dayv 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  They  need  help  now; 
not  new  formulas,  but  better  prices.  To 
this  end.  Congress  must  assure  that  a 
useful  indicator  of  farm  prices  and  costs 
is  employed  and  clearly  identified  in 
USDA  reports,  to  promote  the  effective 
implementation  of  Federal  support  of 
farm  product  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

ORS. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (6.  Con. 
Res.  24) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry : 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  24 
Whereas,  under  the  present  Administra- 
tion prices  received  by  farmers  for  their 
products  have  consistently  averaged  below 
76  per  centum  of  parity,  costs  of  farm  pro- 
duction have  steadily  Increased,  and  the  re- 
sulting cost-price  squeeze  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  severe  loss  of  farms  and  farm 
population;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  It  to  be  a  national  objective 
that  marketing  conditions  for  agricultural 
products  be  such  as  to  enable  farmers  to  re- 
ceive parity  prices  for  their  products;  and 

Whereas.  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended  by  Section  302  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1948,  states  that  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
to  be  exercised  to  "establish  and  maintain 
such  orderly  marketing  conditions  for  agri- 
cultvu-al  commodities  In  Interstate  com- 
merce as  will  establish,  as  the  prices  to  farm- 
ers, parity  prices  as  defined  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938;"  and 

Whereas,  the  USDA,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  with- 
out legislative  approval,  is  attempting  to  obs- 
cure the  true  level  of  the  parity  ratio,  by 
publishing  a  statistic  called  Ratio,  which 
is  based  on  a  1967  level  and  reflects  the  ratio 
of  the  Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to 
the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and 
wage  rates;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Investigations  be  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  and 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
purposes  of  which  shall  be  ( 1 )  to  determine 
whether  the  provisions  of  existing  law  as 
related  to  the  determination  of  the  parity 
price  for  any  commodity  and  the  parity 
ratio,  are  being  Implemented,  and  (2)  to  de- 
termine whether  the  new  basis  of  calculat- 
ing and  reporting  the  new  ratio  discrim- 
inates against  farmers  in  their  effort  to  im- 
prove economic  conditions  on  farms  of  the 
nation  and  (3)  to  examine  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  the  goal  of  parity 
for  our  farmers  and  to  determine  whether 
such  provisions  malnUln  fair  and  equitable 
standards  for  calculating  parity  prices  and 
Indexes. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZAIION  ACT  OP 
1970— AMENDMENT 

AMZm>MENT    NO.    03 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  which 
I  regard  as  the  single  most  significant 
way  In  which  Congress  can  demonstrate 
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to  the  American  people  whether  or  not 
it  wants  to  reassert  its  historic  constitu- 
tional role  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  seen 
many  Members  of  Congress  criticize  the 
handling  of  foreign  policy  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Many  of  these  same  Members  have 
insisted  that  Congress  must  reassert  it- 
self as  a  vital  force  in  the  determination 
of  American  foreign  policy.  At  the  very 
same  time,  however,  that  these  Members 
have  insisted  on  congressloiial  reasser- 
tion  of  foreign  policy  power,  they  have 
also  been  willing,  unfortunately,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  majority  of  the 
rest  of  Congress,  to  give  to  the  President 
substantial  control  over  our  domestic 
economy. 

On  August  15,  1970,  Congress  gave 
sweeping  powers  to  the  President  to  im- 
plement wage  and  price  controls.  Since 
then,  the  Congress  collectively  and  in- 
dividually has  gnmibled  and  second 
guessed  the  President  on  what  should 
or  should  not  be  done  about  the  economy 
in  general  and  wage  and  price  controls 
specifically.  Some  urged  that  he  enact 
wage  smd  price  controls.  Others  urged 
that  he  not.  But  what  was  never  men- 
tioned was  the  fact  that  the  Imposition 
of  wage  and  price  controls  is  the  single 
most  important  economic  action  that 
could  be  taken  at  anytime  by  either  a 
President  or  Congress.  The  decision  to 
exercise  such  broad  powers,  which  have 
such  a  fundamental  effect  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  American  economy,  should  be 
made  by  Congress.  It  Is  time  that  Con- 
gress quit  delegating  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  then  criticizing  the  President 
for  his  actions  or  lack  of  them.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  make  the  decisions  at  the 
time  they  have  to  be  made  and  not  sec- 
ond guess  the  President  after  he  has 
made  them.  I  am  therefore  offering  an 
amendment  to  House  bill  4246  which 
will  be  considered  Monday.  This  amend- 
ment will  prohibit  the  President  from 
exercising  general  wage  and  price  con- 
trols until  Congress  by  current  resolu- 
tion authorizes  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
put  it  simply :  If  Congress  wants  the  gen- 
eral Imposition  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols it  is  a  decision  which  Congress  itself 
should  have  the  courage  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


NA-nONAL  TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966— 
AMENDMENT 

AlAKtrDlUNT    NO.    63 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  976,  the 
"Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act,"  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hart 
and  myself,  which  would  prohibit  the 
dlsccmnecting  or  turning  back  of  odom- 
eters with  the  intent  to  defraud  pur- 
chasers of  motor  vehicles. 

I  am  introducing  this  amendment  so 
that  Interested  parties  may  be  Informed 
of  its  contents  and  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifjring  on  this  amendment 
at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  during  the  week  of 
May  3  and  May  10. 


It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  con- 
sumers buying  a  car  rely  heavily  upon 
the  odometer  reading  to  determine  its 
fair  value  as  well  as  to  evaluate  the  likely 
safety  characteristics  of  a  car  based  upon 
its  apparent  use.  Yet,  today  more  than 
1  milli(Mi  cars  yearly  are  sold  which  have 
had  odometers  turned  back  to  show  mile- 
age much  lower  than  the  mileage  those 
cars  have  actually  been  driven. 

Presently  some  17  States  have  enacted 
legislation  to  curb  this  practice.  How- 
ever, States  without  such  legislation  have 
found  this  practice  on  the  Increase, 
especially  when  a  neighboring  State  has 
an  odometer  law.  This  results  In  the 
practice  of  odometers  being  turned  back 
In  States  without  odometer  laws  and 
being  subsequently  marketed  for  Inflated 
values  in  States  with  such  laws.  Thus, 
State  odometer  laws  are  easily  circum- 
vented and  people  in  a  State  with  such 
a  law  suffer  because  of  this  practice. 

Federal  legislation  at  this  time  would 
establish  a  uniform  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  this  amendment  would  not 
preempt  any  State  odometer  law  unless 
the  State  law  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
posed Federal  law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  63)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consait  that  the  text  of  this 
amendment  and  a  brief  analysis  of  its 
provisions  and  other  explanatory  mate- 
rials be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  63 
On  page  19,  following  Une  16,  Insert  the 
following : 
VI — Odometer  Requirements 

Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
purchasers,  when  buying  motor  vehicles,  rely 
heavily  on  the  odometer  reading  as  an  index 
of  the  condition  and  value  of  such  vehicle; 
that  purchasers  are  entitled  to  rely  on  the 
odometer  reading  as  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  nUleage  actually  traveled  by  the  vehicle; 
that  an  accurate  indication  of  the  mileage 
traveled  by  a  motor  vehicle  assists  the  pvur- 
cbaser  In  determining  the  safety  and  relia- 
bility; and  that  motor  vehicles  move  in  the 
current  of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  or 
affect  such  conuneroe.  It  la  therefore  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  this  bUl  to  prohibit  tampering  with 
odometers  on  motor  vehicles  and  to  establish 
certain  safegiiards  for  the  protection  of  pur- 
chasers with  respect  to  the  sale  of  motor 
vehicles  having  altered  or  reset  odometers. 
Sec.  602.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  "person"  mw^"«  any  individual,  a  sole 
proprietorship,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
biisiness  trust: 

(2)  "motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle 
driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power  for  use 
on  the  public  streets,  roads  and  highways; 

(3)  "odometer"  means  an  instrument  for 
measuring  and  recording  the  actual  distance 
a  motor  vehicle  travels  while  in  operation: 

(4)  "repair  and  replacement"  means  to  re- 
store to  a  sound  working  condition  by  re- 
placing the  instrument  or  any  part  thereof 
or  by  correcting  what  U  inoperative; 

(B)  "transfer"  means  to  acquire  ownership 
by  purchase,  gift,  bequest  or  any  other  means. 

Sec.  608.  It  la  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
advertise  for  sale,  to  sell,  to  use,  or  to  Install 
or  to  have  Installed,  any  device  wlilch  causeB 


the  odometer  to  regiatcr  any  mileage  other 
than  the  true  mileage  driven.  For  the  ptir- 
pose  of  this  section  the  true  mileage  driven 
is  that  mileage  driven  by  the  vehicle  as 
registered  by  the  odometer  within  the  manu- 
facturer's designed  tolerance. 

Sec.  604.  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
hlfl  agent  to  disconnect,  reset  or  alter  the 
odometer  of  any  motor  vehicle  with  the  In- 
tent to  reduce  the  number  of  miles  indicated 
thereon. 

Sec.  606.  It  Is  unJawful  for  any  person  with 
the  intent  to  defraud  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  on  any  street  or  highway  knowing 
that  the  odometer  of  such  vehicle  Is  discon- 
nected or  noaiunctlonal. 

Sec.  606.  No  person  shall  conspire  with  any 
other  pwson  to  evade  the  intent  and  pvs- 
poee  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  607.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preveot 
the  service,  repair  or  replacement  of  an 
odometw,  provided  the  mileage  Indicate! 
thereon  remains  the  same  as  before  the  serv- 
ice, repair  or  replacement.  Where  the  odome- 
ter is  incap«tble  of  registering  the  same  mile- 
age as  before  said  service,  repair  or  r^)laoe- 
ment,  the  odometer  shall  be  adjusted  to  read 
zero  and  a  notice  In  wriUng  shall  be  attach- 
ed to  the  left  door  frame  of  the  vehicle  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent  speolfylng  the  mile- 
age prior  to  repair  or  replacement  of  the 
odometer  and  the  date  on  which  It  wa«  re- 
p«dred  or  replaced.  Any  removal  of  such 
notice  BO  affixed  shall  be  unlawful. 

Sec.  608.  It  shall  be  unlawftil  for  any  per- 
son to  transfer  ownership  of  a  motor  vehicle 
unlees  such  p««on : 

(1)  enters  on  a  form  preeorlbed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  as  prescribed 
by  state  law  the  mileage  said  motor  vehicle 
has  been  operated.  Said  form  as  consisted 
shall  then  be  attached  to  the  instrument  evi- 
dencing transfer  of  ownership:  or 

(2)  enters  UF>on  such  form  "true  mileage 
unknown"  in  the  event  th*t  the  odometer 
mileage  Is  known  to  such  person  to  be  leM 
than  such  motor  vehicle  has  actually  travel- 
ed; or 

(3)  enter  the  total  cumulative  mileage  on 
the  form  In  the  event  that  It  Is  known  that 
the  mUeage  Indicated  on  the  odometw  is 
beyood  its  designated  mechanical  limits. 

It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  Act  for  aay 
person  to  give  a  false  statement  to  a  trana- 
feree  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
provided,  however,  that  no  person  shall  be 
in  vl<Aatlon  of  this  Act  where  a  vehicle  has 
been  reacdd  In  reliance  on  the  required  state- 
ment of  the  pri<»  owner  made  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

Sxc.  609.  "Any  person  who,  with  IntMit  to 
defraud,  violates  any  requirement  Impoeed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  liable  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of 

"(1)  three  times  the  amount  of  actual 
dMnagee  sustained  or  $1,500,  whichever  la 
the  greater;  and 

"(2)  In  the  cMe  of  any  suaceaaful  actloo 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  UablUty,  ttxe  ooeU 
of  the  action  together  with  a  rewonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court." 

Bec.  610.  An  action  to  enforce  any  UabU« 
Ity  created  under  this  Act  may  be  brought  in 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  oourt 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  oootroveray, 
or  in  any  other  oourt  of  competent  Jurladlc> 
tlon,  within  two  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  UabUlty  artsea. 

Sec.  611.  This  Act  does  not  annul,  alter, 
affect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the 
provlsloos  of  this  Act  from  complying  with 
the  laws  of  any  State  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
connecting, altering,  or  tampering  with 
odometers  with  the  Intent  to  defraud,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  thoae  laws  are  in- 
consistent with  any  {x^ovislon  of  this  Act, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsist* 
ency. 

Sec.  612.  This  Act  sh&U  take  effect  ninety 
calendar  days  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  Is  approved. 
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AHAI.TSI8    or   TRX    PmOPOSEO   PtnWAT. 

Odout^  Lxoislation 

Prior  to  draftlBg  thla  propoeed  odometer 
legislation,  NADA's  Legal  Department  re- 
viewed all  state  odometer  statutes,  ameD<l- 
ments  and  pending  bills.  A  list  of  states  with 
such  enacted  laws  Is  attached  hereto. 

Many  states  have  excellent  odometer  la^ 
enacted.  Thiia,  In  NADA's  attempt  to  estab- 
llah  uniformity  In  this  area,  several  of  tte 
states'  provlalona  have  been  Incorporated 
Into  this  draft. 

The  following  section  by  section  analysis 
will  explain  the  intent  and  eSect  of  tills 
draft. 

Section  100 — sets  forth  the  Congresslonul 
findings  that  purchasers  rely  on  the  odometer 
reading  as  an  Index  of  the  condition,  valvle, 
safety  and  reliability  of  the  motor  vehicle; 
and  are  entitled  to  rely  on  that  odometer 
reading  as  an  accurate  Indication  of  the  mlJps 
traveled  by  the  motor  vehicle. 

In  light  of  these  findings,  the  purp<*e 
of  this  bill  is  to  prohibit  any  acts  whlth 
result  In  the  disconnecting,  tampering  with, 
or  turning  back  of  odometers  with  the  Intect 
to  defraud. 

Section  101 — sets  forth  definitions  for  key 
words  as  used  In  the  proposed  bill. 

Section  102 — Is  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
practice  of  selling,  or  advertising  for  sale, 
lulng  or  Installing  devices  which  change  t}ie 
actual  mileage  registered  on  an  odometer. 

Section  103 — \a  aimed  at  eliminating  ttie 
practice  of  disconnecting,  or  tampering  witti, 
in  any  way  the  odometer  with  the  Intention 
of  reducing  the  actual  mileage  registered  t>n 
that  odometer. 

Section  104 — is  aimed  at  eliminating  t^ie 
practice  of  operating  a  motor  vehicle  |>n 
any  public  roadway  knowing  that  the  odom- 
eter is  disconnected  or  inoperative  with  the 
Intent  to  defraud. 

Section  106— eliminates  conspiracies  estab- 
lished to  evade  the  Intent  and  piirpose  of  the 
Act  through  the  use  of  authorized  agents. 

Section  lOfl — maintains  the  right  of  ahy 
person  to  have  an  odometer  serviced,  te- 
palred.  or  replaced  so  long  as  the  mileage  of 
that  odometer  remains  the  same.  If  this  cab- 
not  be  accomplished,  the  odometer  should 
reglater  zero  and  a  written  notice  should  be 
attached  to  the  left  door  frame  of  the  vehicle 
by  the  owner  or  his  agent.  This  notice  must 
specify  the  mileage  prior  to  the  actual  replOr 
or  replacement  of  the  odometer  as  well  as 
the  date  on  which  it  was  repaired  or  replaced. 

Section  107 — seta  forth  the  basis  upon 
which  a  person  can  transfer  a  motor  vehicle 
by  complying  with  one  of  the  following  pio- 
TlBiona: 

(1)  by  entering  upon  the  appropriate  f  o»m 
the  mileage  of  the  vehicle  as  it  appears  on 
the  odometer  at  the  time  of  transfer; 

(3)  by  entering  "true  mileage  unknovfc" 
on  the  appropriate  statement  if  the  odometer 
mileage  is  known  to  be  lass  than  the  motor 
vehicle  actually  traveled; 

(3)  by  stating  the  total  cumulative  mile- 
age on  the  proper  statement  In  the  event  tl^at 
the  odometer  has  traveled  beyond  its  deajg- 
nated  mechanical  limits. 

This  section  further  seta  forth  the  f»ct 
that  if  any  person  gives  a  false  statement 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  siich 
person  shall  be  in  violation  of  thla  Act.  Haw- 
ever,  if  such  statement  was  given  in  reliaQce 
on  the  required  statement  of  the  prior  ow%er 
Which  was  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  then 
such  pereon  will  be  exempt  from  proeegu- 
tion  under  this  Act. 

Section  108 — sets  forth  the  penalties  for 
Tlolating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  109 — sets  forth  the  area  of  pro|>er 
Jiirlsdiction  as  well  as  the  time  element  lltn- 
Iting  one's  right  to  bring  a  cause  of  action 
accruizig  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  110— sets  forth  the  standard  Fed- 
eral preemption  provision  which  allows  Fed- 
eral law  to  prevail  where  any  State  law  is 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  i  ,ct. 


SectlOTi  111 — sets  forth  the  time  period  In 
which  this  Act  would  become  law. 

(This  form,  which  is  presently  used  in 
New  Tork,  would  be  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  as  the  suggested  form 
to  accompany  the  bill.) 

UBEO    CAS    OOOJCKTXa    MUXMIX    BTATXICKNT 

(Required  by  Sec.  3»a-e.  General  Business 
Law) 

Make 

Body  Type 

Year 

Model 

Oolor(8) 

Nxunber  of  Cylinders 

Vehicle  Identification  Nvunber 

Last  Plate  Number 

The  mileage  s^pearing  on  the  odometer 
of  the  motor  vehicle  described  above  at  the 
time  of  transfer  to was  as  follows: 

1. miles. 

2.  total  cumulative  miles  (If  over 

100,000). 

3.  (     )  True  Mileage  Unknown. 

(Seller's  name:  Please  prtat) 

(Seller's    address) 

(Seller's  signature) 

(Signatiire  of  witness) 

Date  of  this  Statement 

STA'm  WTTH  ODOMETEB  LBOISLATIOK  AS  OT  FKB- 
XUABT    22,    1971 

State,  Date  Enacted,  and  Copy 

1.  California,  August  12,  1969;  copy  on  lUe. 

2.  Connecticut,  January  28,  1969;  w^y  on 
file. 

3.  Delaware,  copy  on  file. 

4.  Florida,  January  1,  1971;  copy  on  file. 
6.  HawaU.  May  13,  1969;  none. 

6.  Kansas,  July  1,  1969:  copy  on  file. 

7.  Kentucky,  July  15,  1963;  copy  on  file. 

8.  Maryland,  April  19.  1970;  copy  on  file. 

9.  Massachusetts,  October  30,  1966;  copy 
on  file. 

10.  Michigan,  July  23,  1970;  copy  on  lUe. 

11.  New  Jersey,  1967;  copy  on  file. 

12.  New  York,  April  16,  1969;  copy  on  fUe. 

13.  Oregon.  June  10.  1969;  copy  on  file. 

14.  Rhode  Island,  AprU  6,  1969;  none. 

15.  Washington,  June  12,  1969;  copy  on 
file. 

16.  Wisconsin,  1939  (amended  1953);  none. 

17.  Vermont,  March  19,  1970;  copy  on  file. 

FBOFOSXD    8TATX    ODOMETER    LEGISLATION 

(SUte.  Status,  and  oopy) 

1.  Arizona,  Introduced  January  4.  1971; 
copy  on  file. 

2.  Colorado,  to  be  introduced  January  1971; 

copy  on  file. 

3.  Iowa,  introduced  February  10.  1971; 
copy  on  file. 

4.  Montana,  introduced  January  4,  1971; 
copy  on  file. 

6.  Utah,  introduced  February  19,  1969: 
copy  on  file. 

PENALTY    PBESCKIBED    BT    STATS    LAWS 

1.  Arizona  (B) — misdemeanor. 

2.  Connecticut  (L) — misdemeanor — first 
offense  $10  to  $60;  second  offense  $50  to 
$100 — 30  days. 

3.  Delaware  (L) — misdemeanor — $100  to 
$300  each  offense. 

4.  Florida  (L) — misdemeanor — $1,000  or  6 
months  or  both. 

5.  Kansas  (L) — conviction  leads  to  $1,000 
or  6  montlis  or  both. 

6.  Kentucky  (L)  — $100  to  $500  per  offense. 

7.  Maryland  (L) — misdemeanor — $500  or  6 
months  or  both. 

8.  Massachusetts  (L) — misdemeanor — $100 
fine. 

9.  Michigan  (D— misdemeanor. 

10.  Montana  (B) — misdemeanor. 

11.  New  Jersey  (L) — misdemeanor — $100 
each  offense. 

12.  Ohio  (B) — misdemeanor — $500  or  6 
months  or  both. 

13.  Oregon  (L) — misdemeanor. 

14.  Vermont  (L) — misdemeanor — first  of- 
fense $100  or  6  months  or  both;  second  of- 
fense $500  or  3  years  or  both. 


15.  Washington  State  (L) — Plaintiff  re- 
covers court  costs  and  attorney's  fees  upon 
showing  tampering  with  odometers. 

(B)   Propoeed  bill. 

(L)  Enacted  law. 


MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM  ACT  OP  1967— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMKNDMXirr  NO.   64 
NO    DRAFTEES   IN    COMBAT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  as- 
signment of  draftees  to  combat  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  worst  of  the  burden  of  the  Indo- 
china war  has  been  borne  by  draftees.  At 
the  end  of  1970,  the  latest  available  tab- 
ulation, draftees  comprised  31  percent  of 
the  Army's  enlisted  ranks  worldwide  and 
37  percent  of  the  Army's  enlisted  ranks 
in  Vietnam.  But  during  1970  they  ac- 
counted for  57  percent  of  the  combat 
deaths  and  57  percent  of  the  wounded 
within  the  Army  enlisted  ranks  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  our  draft  and  enlistment  procedures 
there  is  a  process  of  natural  selection 
which  pushes  the  draftee  toward  the 
hazardous  job  of  combat  soldier  in  Viet- 
nam. First,  throughout  the  war  the  draft 
has  been  used  to  supply  manpower  pri- 
marily for  the  Army.  Currently  all  draft- 
ees go  into  the  Army.  Second,  within  the 
Army,  those  who  voluntarily  enUst  for 
3  years  may  select  a  special  training  pro- 
gram and  occupation,  for  example,  being 
a  mechanic  or  an  electronics  technician. 
Pew  volunteer  for  what  the  Army  calls 
the  "combat  arms" — armor,  infantry, 
and  artillery.  As  a  result,  these  combat 
arms  assignments  are  filled  mostly  with 
draftees  plus  men  who  voluntarily  en- 
listed, generally  for  2  years,  but  who 
chose  no  training  specialty.  Some  60  per- 
cent of  Army  casualties  in  Vietnam  are 
in  these  combat  arms  branches.  About  67 
percent  of  the  Army's  combat  infantry- 
men stre  draftees. 

I  have  opposed  the  Indochina  war 
throughout.  In  recent  years  what  once 
was  a  small  minority  of  opinion  against 
deepening  lnvolv«nent  in  the  war  has 
become  national  policy.  The  policy  of 
withdrawal  has  been  accepted.  The  issues 
have  been  how  this  will  be  done  and  how 
fast. 

In  this  context,  in  a  war  from  which 
we  are  withdrawing,  we  have  no  moral 
right  to  draft  young  men  to  fight  and 
perhaps  die  in  Indochina.  It  would  be 
best  to  get  out  of  Indochina  right  now. 
To  this  end.  I  have  supported  the  Viet- 
nam Disengagement  Act  of  1971,  which 
calls  for  withdrawal  of  US.  forces  by 
December  31,  1971. 

But  if  the  Congress  does  not  vote  to 
end  the  war  that  soon,  at  least  we  can 
take  the  step  I  am  proposing.  There  Is 
no  moral  Justification  for  continuing  to 
compel  combat  service  in  a  war  that  has 
been  rejected  by  the  NatiMi.  while  the 
politicians  floimder  around  seeking  a 
face-saving  pretext  to  step  out.  No  young 
man  should  be  required  to  risk  his  life 
to  "save  face"  for  the  political  leaders 
who  blundered  into  this  mistaken  war  in 
the  first  place.  I  would  not  ask  my  son 
or  any  other  young  man  to  risk  his  life 
for  such  a  flimsy  cause. 
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Because  it  will  take  some  time  to  re- 
adjust U.S.  forces  to  such  a  new  policy, 
I  have  made  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment  December  31.  1971.  the  same 
date  as  the  McOovem-Hatfield  disen- 
gagement bill.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
Army  would  have  to  solve  a  number  of 
manpower  planning  problems  to  put  this 
amendment  into  practical  effect.  Indeed 
objections  are  already  made  by  the  Pen- 
tagon that  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  near 
future.  I  submit  that  it  can  be  done, 
given  a  national  policy  directive  to  do 
so.  It  is  also  clear  that  questions  of  in- 
terpretation as  to  what  Is  a  "c(Hnbat 
role"  could  arise  under  this  amendment 
in  a  war  like  that  in  Vietnam.  But  a 
good  faith  compUance  with  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  can  certainly  be  made. 

Congress,  in  the  months  ahead,  will 
be  considering  both  the  war  and  the 
draft.  They  are  closely  linked,  and  many 
including  myself  strongly  wish  we  could 
immediately  end  both.  If  we  can,  fine. 
If  not,  then  this  amendment  will  remove 
one  of  the  major  injustices  Involved  in 
both  the  war  and  the  draft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  64)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY  SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicopf)  .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
statement  with  respect  to  hearings  on 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BT   SENATOR  RXBIOOIT 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Government 
Research  of  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Government 
Operations  will  hold  hearings  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  which  would  consoli- 
date various  voluntary  action  programs  into 
one  agency  called  "Action."  The  hearings  will 
be  held  next  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May 
6  and  6  at  10:00  ajn.  in  Room  3302  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  The  bearings 
will  be  open. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1229 
AND  H.R.  5765— COMMISSION  ON 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  hold  public 
hearings  on  S.  1229  and  H.R.  5765.  to  ex- 
tend for  6  months  the  life  of  the  so- 
called  Little  Hoover  Commission,  on 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971,  at  9:30  a.m..  in 
the  Committee  Hearing  Room,  6228  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone  wishing 
to  testify  at  this  hearing  should  notify 
the  committee  office. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  OP 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
cxvn 797— Part  10 


Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  a  notice  of  postponement  of 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Postponement  ot  Hearings 

The  hearings  originally  scheduled  to  com- 
mence at  10:30  A.M.,  Wednesday.  May  6  be- 
fore the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
have  been  postponed  to  10:30  A.M.,  Tuesday, 
May  11.  The  Subcommittee  wlU  hear  wit- 
nesses on  the  six  bills  Introduced  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Sena- 
tor James  O.  Eastland,  and  dealing  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Internal  Security  matters. 

These  bills  are.  respectively: 

S.  1499.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  offenses 
against  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

S.  1600.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  proceed- 
ings before  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938;  and 

S.  1504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  continue  from  day  to  day 
as  the  convenience  of  the  Subcommittee  per- 
mits until  all  those  wishing  to  testify  have 
been  heard.  A  witness  may  desire  to  submit 
a  statement  on  any  one  or  more  of  these  six 
bills  at  the  time  of  his  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee;  but  a  separate  record  with 
respect  to  the  testimony  on  each  bill  will  be 
maintained. 

All  those  desiring  to  testify  should  com- 
municate with  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Sub- 
committee at  Room  3234  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  attention  of  prospective  wit- 
nesses Is  called  to  the  Rule  of  the  Committee 
requiring  that  any  witness  desiring  to  read 
a  prepared  or  written  statement  should  file 
a  copy  of  such  statement  with  the  Counsel 
or  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  twenty- 
four  hours  In  advance  of  the  hearing  at 
which  the  statement  Is  to  be  presented. 


"MAY  DAY"  DEMONSTRATORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  events  of  recent  days  as  they  relate 
to  the  so-called  May  Day  i>rotesters.  The 
remarks  which  follow  are  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  apply  to  any  person  or  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  legitimate  dissent; 
they  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  those 
persons  who  have  taken  part  in  delib- 
erately disruptive  activities. 

On  Monday,  a  number  of  these  indi- 
viduals visited  the  Senate.  Many  of  them 
behaved  in  a  manner  which  was  crude, 
disrespectful,  and  unlawful.  This  should 
not  surprise  us,  inasmuch  as  their  lead- 
ers have  been  saying  for  some  time  that 
their  avowed  purpose  is  to  "stop  the  Gov- 
ernment." Rennie  Davis,  for  example, 
has  said  that,  if  the  (3ovemment  does 
not  stop  the  war,  then  his  followers  will 
stop  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this 
group's  activities  here  on  Monday,  the 
police  made  31  arrests.  These  have  in- 
cluded destroying  Federal  property,  de- 
stroying private  pr<H)erty,  unlawful  en- 
try, and  violations  of  Public  Law  570, 
which  includes  disruptions  of  Congress 


by  a  variety  of  means.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  unlaw- 
ful intent  of  these  demonstrators.  Their 
pronouncements  and  their  literature  are 
replete  with  references  to  such  an  intent. 
The  May  Day  tacticcd  manual — a  hand- 
book for  disrupting  the  Government — 
speciflcsdly  outlines  a  program  for  forc- 
ing Congress  to  remain  In  session  until 
it  ratifies  the  so-called  People's  Peace 
Treaty. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  hope  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  prosecute  those  arrested  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  Yesterday,  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  U.S.  attorney,  urging 
that  that  be  done. 

Throwing  paint,  destrojdng  property, 
forcing  one's  way  into  an  oflQce  and 
frightening  and  intimidating  employees 
at  their  work  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
classified  as  nonviolent  acts.  Willfully 
disrupting  and  harassing  Congress  as  it 
conducts  its  business  is  a  serious  matter 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  serious 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  police 
are  charging  violators  under  the  appro- 
priate statutes  which  reflect  the  gravity 
of  the  offenses  I  have  described.  I  just 
hope  that  the  Government  prosecutors 
do  not  in  this  instance — as  they  have 
done  in  the  past — reduce  the  charges. 

I  also  hope  that  Judges,  themselves, 
will  act  accordingly.  If  these  individuals 
end  up  being  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct,  and  allowed  to  forfeit  nominal 
collateral,  they  will  have  made  a  mockery 
of  Congress.  I,  for  one,  want  them  prose- 
cuted as  charged,  and  I  hope  the  Govern- 
ment will  spare  no  effort  in  obtaining 
their  convictions. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  new 
statutes  are  needed  to  deal  with  the  tjrpe 
of  protests  to  which  I  have  referred  here. 
There  are  sufficient  laws  already  on  the 
books.  What  is  needed  now  is  the  will 
to  enforce  those  laws  and  the  penalties 
they  carry — a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  6  months, 
or  both.  And  I  think  the  punishmwit 
ought  to  be  both. 

What  is  really  involved  here — espe- 
cially in  the  long  rim — is  the  ability  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  openly  and 
freely  conduct  the  people's  business  and 
to  be  protected  from  Interference  of  that 
fimction. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
section  9-123(a)  and  (b) — "unlawful 
conduct  on  Capitol  Grounds  or  in  build- 
ings"— of  title  IX  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  and  also,  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  section  9-125. 
"prosecution  and  punishment  of  of- 
fenses." together  with  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram which  I  sent  yesterday  to  the  UJ3. 
attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
an  AprU  15  news  ticker  story  that  thou- 
sands of  antiwar  demonstrators  plan  to 
occupy  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  stay  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  until  the  war  is 
ended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SccnoKs  RxrcxBSD  to  in  Othzr  Sbctions 

These  sections  are  referred  to  In  sections 
9-1 18b,  9-125. 
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if^-ia.  Unlawful      cooduct      on      Oaplto| 
Grounds  or  In  buildings. 

(a)  It  Shan  be  unlawful  for  any  persoq 
or  group  of  persona — 

(1)  Except  as  authorized  by  regulations 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board :  I 

(A)  to  carry  on  or  hare  readUy  acceaslblfl 
to  the  person  of  any  Individual  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Orounds  or  within  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings  any  flreann,  dan« 
gerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  incendiary  de-« 
vice;   or 

(B)  to  discharge  any  firearm  or  explosive) 
to  use  any  dangerous  weapon,  or  to  Ignite 
any  inceadl&ry  device,  upon  the  T7nlted  States 
Capitol  Grounds  or  within  any  of  the  Capli 
tol  Buildings:  or 

(C)  to  transport  by  any  means  upon  th^ 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  wlthl4 
any  of  the  Capitol  BiilldlngB  any  explosive^ 
or  Incendiary  device;  or 

(3)  Knowingly,  with  force  and  violence,  to 
enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor  of  elthef 
House  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  of 
group  of  persons  willfully  and  knowingly^ 

(1)  to  enter  or  to  remain  upon  the  floor 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  to  enter  ot 
to  remain  In  any  cloakroom  or  lobby  adjacent 
to  such  floor,  or  to  enter  or  to  remain  In  thf 
Baybum  Boom  of  the  House  or  the  Marbl^ 
Room  of  the  Senate,  unless  such  person  \k 
authorized,  pursuant  to  rules  adopted  by 
that  House  or  pursuant  to  authcalzatloi 
given  by  that  House,  to  enter  or  to  remalij 
upon  such  floor  or  In  such  cloakroom,  lobby, 
or  room; 

(2)  to  enter  or  to  remain  In  the  gallery  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  In  violation  of 
rules  governing  admission  to  such  gallery 
adopted  by  that  House  or  pursuant  to  auj- 
tborlzatlon  given  by  that  House: 

(3)  to  enter  or  to  remain  In  any  roo: 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  B\nldlngs  set  asid. 
or  designated  for  the  use  of  either  House  of 
the  Congress  or  any  Member,  committee,  sub* 
committee,  offlcer.  or  employee  of  the  Con- 
gress or  either  House  thereof  with  Intent  tf) 
disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  official  buslf 
ness: 

(4)  to  utter  loud,  threatening,  or  abusive 
language,  or  to  engage  in  any  disorderly  of 
disruptive  conduct,  at  any  place  upon  tbp 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  or  wlthlti 
any  of  the  Capitol  BuUdlngs  with  Intent  U> 
Impede,  disrupt,  or  dlstiirb  the  orderly  conj- 
duct  of  any  session  of  the  Congress  or  elth'* 
House  thereof,  or  the  orderly  conduct  wltl ' 
any  such  biilldlng  of  any  hearing  before, 
any  deliberations  of,  any  committee  or  su 
committee  of  the  Congress  or  either  Ho 
thereof:  ' 

(5)  to  obstruct,  or  to  Impede  paasagp 
throTigh  or  within,  the  United  States  Capital 
Grounds  or  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings; 

(6)  to  engage  In  any  act  of  physical  vlq- 
lence     upon     the     United     States     Caplt"' 
Grounds  or  within  any  of  the  Capitol  Bull 
Ings;  or 
i  9-125.  Prosecution  and  punishment  of  o 

fensee — General   laws    not   supe: 
seded. 

(a)  Any  violation  of  section  9-123 (a) .  and 
any  attempt  to  commit  any  such  vlolatloa. 
shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a  fine  n<it 
exceeding  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  or  both.  j 

(b)  Any  violation  of  sections  9-118  vp 
9-122,  9-123 (b)  and  9-124,  and  any  attempt 
to  commit  any  such  violation,  shall  be  a  mU- 
demeanor  pvmlshable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$600,  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both. 

(c)  Violations  of  this  Act,  Including  at- 
tempts or  conspiracies  to  commit  such  vlolsh 
tlons.  shall  be  proeecuted  by  the  United 
States  attorney  or  his  assistants  in  the  namie 
of  the  United  SUtes.  None  of  the  general 
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laws  of  the  United  States  and  none  of  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  ColTombla  shall  be 
superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
Where  the  conduct  violating  this  Act  also 
violates  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  both 
violations  may  be  Joined  In  a  single  prosecu- 
tion. Prosecution  for  any  violation  of  sec- 
tion 9-123 (a)  or  for  conduct  which  consti- 
tutes a  felony  under  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  All 
other  prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act 
may  be  In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Whenever  any  person  is  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a  pros- 
ecution under  this  subsection,  the  penalty 
which  may  be  imposed  for  such  violation  is 
the  highest  penalty  authorized  by  any  of  the 
laws  for  violation  of  which  the  defendant  is 
convicted.  (July  81.  1946,  80  Stat.  719,  ch. 
707,  f  8;  July  8,  1983,  Pub.  L.  88-60,  S  1,  77 
Stat.  77;  Oct.  20,  1967,  Pub.  L.  90-108,  J  1(c). 
81  Stat.  277;  July  29,  1970.  Pub.  L.  91-368, 
title  I,  5  155(a) .  84  Stat.  670.) 

April  28, 1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Flannxet, 
U.S.  Attorney, 
U.S.  Courthoiise, 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  Monday,  26  April,  31  individuals  were 
arrested  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol 
charged  with  disrupting  the  work  of  the 
Congress  by  various  meana.  It  la  my  under- 
standing that  In  each  of  these  Instances  the 
defendants  were  charged  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  protection  of  the  Capitol  grounds  and 
buildings. 

I  hope  that  you  will  direct  yotir  assistants 
to  prosecute  these  cases  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  the  law  and  to  avoid  reducing  the 
charges  to  disorderly  conduct  or  some  other 
lesser  offense  unless  such  reduction  can  be 
shown  to  be  Justified  beyond  any  question. 

I  Intend  to  speak  to  this  matter  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  and  1 
request  of  you  a  report  on  each  of  these 
cases  and  Its  ultimate  disposition. 

Robert  C.  Btso, 

17.5.  Senotor. 

Dtjrham,  N.H. — Antiwar  leader  Rennie 
Davis  says  thovusands  of  demonstrators  plan- 
ning to  march  on  Waahlngton  May  1  will 
occupy  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  stay  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  "until  the  war  Is  ended." 

"If  the  Govemmwit  of  the  United  States 
does  not  stop  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  will 
stop  the  Government  of  the  United  States," 
Davis  told  students  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  yesterday. 

"We  are  going  to  Washington  with  8,000 
Vietnam  veterans,  surrounding  Congress,  go- 
ing Into  the  halls  on  simulated  search  and 
destroy  missions,"  he  said. 

"This  time  we  are  going  to  stay.  And  stay. 
And  stay  until  the  war  Is  ended." 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CTHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLEAR  CUTTING  ON  FOREST 
LANDS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recently  seen  a  substantial  impact 
on  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
concerning  the  issue  of  the  clear  cutting 
of  forests  on  national  timberland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Legal  Clear-Cut  Ban?"  published 
m  the  Medford  Mall  Tribune  of  April  19. 
1971,  which  I  think  puts  the  issue  of 
clear  cutting  in  the  best  perspective  pos- 
sible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legal  CucAS-Cxrr  Ban? 

Despite  the  prettied-up  pictures  published 
by  some  of  the  forest  products  Industry 
giants,  a  clear-cut  Is  not  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  Joy  forever. 

No  one  will  ever  convince  us  that  a  olear- 
cut,  with  the  great  forest  giants  and  their 
small  brothers  all  gone  and  the  ground  bare 
and  charred.  Is  more  to  be  desired,  from  a 
visual  and  recreational  standpoint,  than  the 
forest  that  originally  stood  there. 

There  Is  a  movement  In  Congress  to  ban  by 
law  the  use  of  clear-cutting  as  a  method  of 
timber  harvest.  But,  despite  the  sentiments 
expressed  above,  we  think  it  Is  wrong-headed 
and  Inappropriate  legislation,  and  should  be 
shelved. 

The  fact  Is  that  clear-cutting  Is  a  tool  of 
forest  management  that  in  some  places  and 
at  some  times  Is  the  proper  one.  This  is  true 
in  the  Douglas  fir  rain-forests  along  the 
coast  and  in  some  oases  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Cascades. 

These  are  even-aged  stands  of  trees,  and 
they  are  trees  that.  In  the  climate  In  ques- 
tion, do  beet  when  the  seedlings  are  not 
shaded  by  other  trees.  In  these  limited  situa- 
tions, clear-cutting  Is  the  moet  efficient 
method  of  harvest,  as  well  as  the  one  that 
IM^vldes  the  optimum  conditions  for  regen- 
eration. 

At  the  same  time,  long  years  of  experience 
have  shown  Increasingly  that  real  care  and 
sensitivity  must  be  used  by  professional 
foresters  In  selecting  the  method  for  harvest. 

Here  In  southern  Oregon,  for  Instance, 
both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (as  well  as  some  private 
timber  companies)  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  clear-cutting  is  not  the  best 
way  In  most  cases.  Something  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  current  harvests  In  this  area  are  now 
clear-cuts,  and  this  may,  and  probably 
should,  decline  even  more. 

This  area  is  classed  as  semlarld,  and  It  has 
hot  summers.  It  has  mixed  standards  of  trees, 
with  a  variety  of  species  and  ages.  In  such 
conditions,  selective  cutting  Is  the  method 
of  choice.  Properly  done,  it  also  looks  a  whale 
of  a  lot  better  than  dear-cutting,  to.  Re- 
generation of  clear-cuts  in  southern  Oregon 
has  proven  to  be  extremely  difficult. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  determination 
of  what  method  to  use  is,  and  should  be,  a 
professional  one,  based  on  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  on  the  factors  on  the  ground. 

It  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  all-embracing 
prohibitory  legislation,  and  we  think  the 
proposed  measure  should  be  defeated. 

At  the  same  time,  we're  glad  to  see  the  na- 
tional discussion  and  criticism  of  clear  cut- 
ting, for,  while  It  Is  appropriate  in  some 
situations.  It  may  be  that  It  Is  inappropri- 
ate In  many  more  situations  than  some  gung- 
ho  foresters  and  loggers  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

We  have  a  high  degree  of  respect  for  profes- 
sional foresters,  and  the  best  of  them  will 
tell  you  honestly  that  a  lot  remains  to  be 
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learned  about  the  beat  way  to  harvest  and  to 
grow  trees. 

Although  clear-cutting  should  not  be  ban- 
ned by  law.  It  should  be  used  sparingly,  and 
when  it  Is  used,  the  burden  of  proof  that 
it  is  appropriate  should  be  borne  by  those 
who  advocate  Its  use. 

Someone  would  have  to  be  awfully  persua- 
sive to  convince  us  that  those  ugly  clear-cut* 
on  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Medford 
were  necessary,  proper  or  desirable,  for  any 
reason. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  sibsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MONTOYA  ON  THURSDAY, 
MAY  6,  1971. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  mi 
Thursday  next,  May  6, 1971,  immediately 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  KlN- 
KiDY).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY,  MAY  3.  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
looking  at  the  calendar  and  finding  out 
that  with  the  disposal  of  the  bill  which 
will  soon  be  pending  before  the  Senate, 
the  calendar  will  again  be  clear  so  far 
as  items  are  concerned;  I  ask  imanimous 
consent,  at  this  time,  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kew- 
WEDY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
until  12  noon  tomorrow.) 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DAV  DAY  IN  CONGRESS  REPRINTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  have  reprints  made  of 


the  remarks  made  in  the  Senate  relating 
to  DAV  Day  in  Congress.  IX  any  Senator 
objects  to  the  reprinting  of  his  remarks 
in  booklet  form,  please  contact  my  office 
or  the  CoNCKKSSioNAL  Record  clerk  in 
the  Capitol  within  5  days.  I  make  this 
statement  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  with 
regard  to  reprinting  the  remarks  of  other 
Senators. 

RECENT  EVENTS  IN  EAST 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  physician  who 
worked  in  East  Pakistan  under  USAID. 
He  gives  a  good  stccount  of  the  recent 
events  in  East  Pakistan.  As  you  know,  I 
objected  last  year  to  the  sale  of  $15,000.- 
000  worth  of  military  equipment  to  Paki- 
stan because  I  feared  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  this  action.  I  have  just  co- 
sponsored  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
21  which  urges  the  suspension  of  our 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan  until  the 
conflict  is  resolved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  from  Dr. 
John  E.  Rohde  because  I  feel  that  Sena- 
tors should  have  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
sight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HxTDSON.  Ohio, 

April  17. 1971. 
Hon.  William  B.  Saxbk, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senatob  Saxbk:  Two  days  ago  my  wife 
and  I  were  evacuated  from  Dacca,  East  Pak- 
istan where  I  have  been  posted  for  the  past 
three  years  as  a  physician  under  USAID.  I 
am  certain  that  you  are  aware  of  the  pwUtlcal 
events  preceding  the  army  crackdown  on 
March  26th.  As  a  result  of  complete  censor- 
ship and  the  expxilslon  of  Journalists,  ban- 
ning of  the  major  political  party  in  Pakistan, 
and  repressed  information  about  the  military 
campaign  against  the  civlUans  of  East  Paki- 
stan, It  must  have  been  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  picture  of  events  since  that  date. 
Prom  the  outset  of  the  army  action,  the 
American  (Donsul  General  and  his  staff  in 
Dacca,  have  continued  to  send  detailed  fac- 
tual accounts  enumerating  first  hand  rei>orts 
of  the  situation.  These  reports  have  been 
carefully  collected  and  verified  before  trans- 
mission to  the  State  Department.  Publicly 
the  State  Department  clalniis  they  do  not 
have  enough  facts;  but  I  have  seen  the  fac- 
tual reports  sent  dally  from  Dacca.  The 
American  Consul  in  Karachi  stated  to  me 
that  they  only  recently  began  to  receive 
the  accounts  about  the  situation  In  East 
Pakistan,  when  the  Consulate  in  Dacca  has 
been  transmitting  Information  from  the  very 
start  of  the  action. 

Although  Consul  Blood's  reports  contain 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  current  situa- 
tion. I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
observations  I  have  made  In  the  past  weeks 
in  Dacca.  My  wife  and  I  watched  from  our 
roof  the  night  of  March  26th  as  tanks  rolled 
out  of  the  Cantonment  Illuminated  by  the 
flares  and  the  red  glow  of  fires  as  the  city 
was  shelled  by  artillery,  and  mortars  were 
fired  into  crowded  slums  and  baeaars.  After 
two  days  of  loud  explosions  and  the  contin- 
ual chatter  of  machine  guns,  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  break  In  the  curfew  to  drive 
through  the  city.  Driving  past  streams  of 
refugees,  we  saw  burned  out  shacks  of  fam- 
ilies living  by  the  railroad  tracks,  coming 
from  Gulshan  to  Mohakhall  crossing.  A  Ben- 
gall  friend  living  close  by  had  watched  the 


army  set  fire  to  tiie  boveU,  and  as  the  fam- 
ine* ran  out,  he  saw  them  shot  down  'like 
dogs."  He  accepted  our  offer  to  take  him  and 
bis  family  of  twelve  Into  our  home.  In  the 
old  city  we  walked  through  the  remains  of 
Nayer  Baeaar,  where  Moslem  and  Hindu  wood 
cuttera  had  worked,  now  only  a  tangle  oX 
iron,  and  sheet  and  smouldering  ruins.  The 
Hindu  shopkeepers  and  craftsmen  still  alive 
in  the  bombed  ruins  of  Shankarl  Bazaar, 
begged  me  to  help  them  only  hours  after 
the  army  had  moved  In  with  the  Intention  to 
kill  aU  Inhabitanu.  One  man  had  been  shot 
in  the  abdomen  and  killed  only  one  half  hour 
before  we  arrived.  Others  were  lying  in  the 
streeKa  rotting.  The  day  before  we  were  evac- 
uated, I  saw  Moslem  names  In  Urdu,  on 
the  remains  of  houses  In  Shankarl  Baaaar, 
previously  a  totally  Hindu  area.  On  the  29tb 
we  stood  at  Ramna  Kali  Barl.  an  ancient 
Hindu  village  of  about  two  hundred  fifty 
people  In  the  center  of  Dacca  Ramna  Race 
Course,  and  witnessed  the  stacks  of  machine- 
gunned,  burning  remains  of  men,  women  and 
children  butchered  in  the  early  morning 
hoiirs  of  March  28th.  I  photographed  the 
scene  hoiirs  later. 

Sadarghat,  Shakarlpattl,  Rayerbazaar, 
Nayer  Bazaar,  Pallpara,  and  Thatarlbazaar 
are  a  few  of  the  places  where  the  homes  of 
thousands  are  razed  to  the  ground. 

At  the  University  area  on  the  29th,  we 
walked  through  Jagannath  Hall  and  Iqbal 
Hall,  two  of  the  student  dormitories  at  Dacca 
University  shelled  by  army  tanks.  All  In- 
mates were  slaughtered.  We  saw  the  breach 
in  the  wall  where  the  tank  broke  through, 
the  tank  tracks  and  the  mass  grave  in  front 
of  the  hall.  A  man  who  was  forced  to  drag 
the  bodies  outside,  counted  one  hundred 
three  of  the  Hindu  students  burled  there. 
Outside  were  the  massive  holes  In  the  walls 
of  the  dormitory,  while  Inside  were  the 
smoking  remains  of  the  rooms  and  the  heav- 
ily blood-stained  fioors.  We  also  saw  evidence 
of  tank  attack  at  Iqbal  HaU  where  bodies 
were  still  unburled. 

The  two  ensuing  weeks  have  documented 
the  planned  killing  of  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual community.  Including  the  majority 
of  professors  of  Dacca  University.  These  In- 
clude: Professor  G.  C.  Dev,  Head  of  the 
Philosophy  I>epartment;  Professor  Manlruz- 
zaman,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Statis- 
tics; Professor  Jotirmoy  Guhathakurta,  Head 
of  the  English  Department;  Dr.  Naqvi,  and 
Dr.  All,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History. 
Professor  Innasali.  Head  of  the  Physics  De- 
partment and  Professor  Dr.  M.  N.  Huda,  Head 
of  the  Economics  Department,  former  Gov- 
ernor and  Finance  Minister  were  shot  in 
their  quarters,  injured  and  left  for  dead. 
Many  families  of  these  professors  were  shot 
as  well.  Full  documentation  of  the  people 
Is  difficult  due  to  the  army's  thorough  search 
leaving  Dacca.  Complete  censorship  was 
facilitated  when  three  prominent  mass  cir- 
culation dailies  were  burned:  The  People, 
The  Ittefaq,  and  the  Sangbad. 

Military  action  continued  after  the  attack 
of  the  first  two  days.  We  listened  as  the  early 
'  morning  of  April  first  was  wracked  for  two 
hours  by  artUlMy  pKwndlng  Jlnjlra.  a  town 
across  the  Burlganga  from  Dacca,  that  had 
swollen  In  size  with  an  estimated  one  hun- 
dred thoiisand  civilians  fleeing  terrorized 
Dacca.  Badlo  Paklston  continued  to  broad- 
cast that  life  In  Daoca  had  returned  to  nor- 
mal btit  we  witnessed  a  nearly  deserted 
city. 

In  G\iahan,  one  of  the  suburban  areas  of 
Daoca,  where  we  lived,  we  witnessed  the  dis- 
arming of  the  Baat  Pakistan  Rifles,  stationed 
In  the  Children's  Park  across  the  street,  the 
army  looting  the  food  supplies  from  the 
marks't  nearby,  and  flnaJly  the  execution  of 
several  EPB  as  they  were  forced  by  Punjabi 
aoldlers  onto  a  truck  to  be  "taken  away". 
The  mass  execution  of  aeveral  thousands  of 
Bengali  poUcemen  and  East  Pakistan  Rifles 
Is   already  documented.  We   also  witnessed 
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from  a  neighbor's  boiise,  army  personnel  flre 
tbr«e  shots  acroes  Oviaban  Lake  at  several 
Uttle  boys  wbo  were  swimming.  Nearly  every 
nlgbt  there  wae  sporadic  gunfire  near  our 
borne  adding  to  the  fear  of  twenty-six  ref- 
ugees staying  with  us.  During  the  day  Pak 
planes  flew  overhead  to  their  bombing  mis- 
sions. 

It  would  be  possible  for  m«  to  chronicle 
many  specific  atrocities,  but  we  have  left 
close  friends  behind  whose  lives  might  be 
more  endangered.  It  Is  clear  that  the  law  of 
the  Jungle  prevails  In  East  Pakistan  where 
the  maas  killing  of  unarmed  civilians,  the 
systematic  elimination  of  the  Intelllgentla. 
and  the  annihUatlon  of  the  Hindu  popula- 
tion U  In  progress. 

The  reports  of  Consiil  Blood,  available  to 
you  as  a  Congressman,  contaliu  a  more  de- 
tailed and  complete  account  of  the  situation. 
In  addition,  he  has  submitted  concrete  pro- 
posals for  constructive  moves  our  govem- 
oMnt  can  make.  While  in  no  way  suggesting 
tbat  we  interfere  with  Pakistan's  Internal 
affairs,  he  asserts,  and  we  support  him,  that 
the  United  States  must  not  continue  to  con- 
done the  military  action  with  ofBclal  silence. 
We  also  urge  you  to  read  the  Dacca  official 
community's  open  cable  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  for  unlimited  distribution  and 
states  the  facts  about  the  situation  In  East 
Pakistan. 

By  not  making  a  statement,  the  State  De- 
partment appears  to  support  the  clearly  im- 
moral action  of  the  West  Pakistani  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  against  the  Bengali 
people. 

We  were  evacuated  by  Pakistan's  Commer- 
cial airline.  We  were  loaded  on  planes  that 
had  just  disembarked  full  loads  of  Pakistani 
troops  and  military  supplies.  American  AID 
dollars  are  providing  support  of  military  ac- 
tlcm.  In  Teheran,  due  to  local  support  of 
Pakistan,  I  was  unable  to  wire  you  the  In- 
formation I  am  writing. 

Fully  recognizing  the  Inability  of  ova  gov- 
ernment to  oppose  actively  or  Intervene  in 
this  desperate  oppression  of  the  Bengalis,  I 
urge  you  to  seek  and  support  a  condemna- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Inhiunan  treatment 
being  accorded  the  seventy-flve  million  peo- 
ple of  East  Pakistan. 

No  political  consideration  can  outweigh 
the  Importance  of  a  humanitarian  stand, 
reiterating  the  American  belief  in  the  value 
of  Individual  lives  and  a  democratic  process 
of  government.  The  action  of  President 
Yabya  banning  the  democratically  elected 
majority  party,  who  had  ninety-eight  per- 
cent of  the  East  wings  electorate  backing 
them,  ought  to  arouse  a  cotmtry  which  prides 
Itself  on  the  democratic  process. 

We  urge  you  to  speak  out  actively  against 
the  tragic  massacre  of  civilians  In  East 
Pakistan. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOK  E.  ROHSK,  MX). 


NASA  SKYLAB  AND  SPACE  SHUTTLE! 
PROJECTS  ESSENTIAL  i 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  events! 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Soviet! 
Union's  space  program  during  the  past  I 
few  days  give  us  ample  notice  that  theyi 
have  not  dropped  out  of  the  manned! 
space  flight  field.  Any  such  idea  has  now] 
been  shown  to  be  nothing  but  wishful! 
thinking. 

There  is  plenty  of  positive  evidence, 
Indeed,  that  the  Russians  are  now  about 
to  put  into  action  a  new  and  powerful 
effort  aimed  at  placing  a  very  large* 
manned  space  laboratory  into  earth 
orbit. 

On  April  19,  the  Soviet  Union 
laimched  an  unmanned  "orbital  scien 


tiflc  station"  called  Salyut,  or  in  English, 
Salute,  Into  earth  orbit.  As  la  the  usual 
Soviet  custom,  they  did  not  give  us  very 
much  information  at  the  time,  either 
about  the  spacecraft  Itself  or  about  its 
intended  mission.  However,  as  the  days 
go  by  and  additional  events  take  place, 
the  pattern  is  beginning  to  become  fairly 
clear. 

The  original  annoimcement  by  Tass, 
the  Soviet  news  agency,  simply  stated 
that  the  craft  Salute  was  aiming  to  per- 
fect elements  of  design  and  on-board 
systems  and  conduct  scientific  research 
and  experiments.  Its  size  and  weight 
were  not  mentioned,  but  there  were 
some  Interesting  hints.  Soviet  journal- 
ists had  been  telling  Western  corre- 
spondents for  days  that  one  or  two 
manned  spaceships  would  soon  be 
launched. 

We  had  also  been  given  a  few  other 
pieces  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle.  Last  month 
the  chief  designer  of  Soviet  spacecraft, 
who  has  not  to  my  knowledge  ever  been 
identified  by  name,  made  some  interest- 
ing statements.  Among  other  things,  he 
said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  preparing 
another  long  duration  manned  flight  as 
a  prelude  to  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
orbiting  space  laboratory.  He  told  a 
newspaper  reporter  that  the  Soyuz 
vehicles  had  imdergone  necessary  modi- 
fications to  insure  fulfillment  of  a  long 
and  extensive  program. 

He  added  that  the  crew  of  the  next 
Soyuz  spacecraft  would  test  what  he  de- 
scribed as  "mobile  mechanical  devices," 
improved  porthole  windows,  and  other 
instruments  needed  on  future  flights. 

Two  days  after  Salute  was  launched, 
the  Soviet  trade-union  newspaper  Trud 
quoted  the  senior  cosmonaut  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Gen.  Georgi  Beregovoi, 
as  saying  that  orbital  sE>ace  stations 
would  be  a  normal  development  in  the 
1970's.  and  predicting  that  a  multistory 
international  station  would  be  put  into 
an  extensive  orbit  that  would  encompass 
both  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

Perhaps  even  more  interesting,  from 
our  national  point  of  view,  is  the  fact 
that  before  Salute  was  laimched,  Soviet 
sources  had  reported  that  it  would  be 
"the  biggest  imit  ever  sent  into  orbit." 
Ttoto.  the  way  the  statement  was 
phrased,  however,  it  was  not  clear 
whether  this  would  be  the  result  of  as- 
sembly work  in  space.  As  I  have  said, 
there  has  been  no  ofiBcial  Soviet  an- 
nouncement about  the  weight  and  size 
of  Salute  itself,  and  they  have  given  only 
the  most  limited  details  about  the  craft. 

On  Friday,  April  23,  came  the  impor- 
tant announcement  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  placed  in  orbit  a  three -man 
spacecraft  caUed  Soyuz  10.  Again,  there 
were  not  too  many  details — just  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  craft  was  to  con- 
duct Joint  experiments  with  the  Salute 
unmanned  spaceship  already  in  orbit. 
We  can  only  speculate  about  the  success 
of  the  mission,  which  was  quite  short. 
Soyuz  10  stayed  in  space  for  only  2  days 
before  returning  to  earth.  But  while  some 
of  our  experts  think  the  Russians  may 
have  run  into  unexpected  diflBculties. 
West  Germany's  Dr.  Heinz  Kaminskl  hits 
suggested  that  the  flight  might  have  been 
deliberately  short,  its  prime  and  only 


mission  being  axi  engineering  test  of  the 
docking  mechanism. 

The  real  point  1*.  however,  not  whether 
this  particular  mission  was  a  complete 
success.  At  this  p<dnt,  that  is  immaterial. 
What  we  have  is  clear-cut  evidence  of 
Soviet  intentions  to  build  a  large  orbiting 
space  station,  and  we  can  be  sure  they 
will  succeed  before  too  much  longer. 

These  major  Soviet  efforts,  at  a  time 
when  our  own  si>ace  program  has  been 
so  heavily  curtailed,  are  extremely 
alarming.  I  am  growing  increasingly 
concerned  about  our  Nation's  long-term 
position  in  space  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  can  only  hope  that  we  are  able 
to  proflt  frwn  the  lessons  of  history. 
Surely,  this  country  csmnot  so  soon  have 
forgotten  the  tremendous  shock  we  faced 
in  1957  when  the  first  Sputnik  went  beep- 
ing around  the  world  to  give  us  warning 
that  another  coimtry  was  challenging 
our  position  of  technological  leadership. 
It  took  us  many  years  of  hard  work  and 
unflagging  effort  to  regain  that  position 
of  leadership,  and  today  we  see  it  again 
being  strongly  chaUenged.  What  I  am 
most  strongly  concerned  about — and  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  NASA's  act- 
ing administrator,  Dr.  George  Low,  on 
this — ^is  that  If  we  lose  our  position  of 
leadership  again,  we  may  not  have  the 
capacity  to  catch  up.  As  he  has  pointed 
out,  for  a  period  of  at  least  4  years  after 
our  Skylab  program  is  completed,  there 
will  be  no  Americans  in  space.  During 
that  rather  long  period  of  time,  we  can 
be  quite  sure  that  the  Russians  will  con- 
tinue to  make  major  advances  in  manned 
space  flight,  suid  specifically,  space  sta- 
tion technology. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  of  the  legislative 
branch  give  our  strong  suiMX>rt  to  the 
U.S.  space  program  of  the  next  decade. 
Even  more  than  that,  I  feel  we  must  urge 
that  all  stei>s  possible  be  taken  to 
strengthen  it,  to  keep  us  from  falling  too 
far  behind. 

Skylab  will  be  a  good  beginning,  and 
fortunately,  it  is  already  well  under  way. 
As  I  am  sure  you  know,  this  will  be  our 
first  experimental  space  station,  sched- 
uled for  launch  early  in  1973.  It  should 
give  us  a  lot  of  valuable  experience  on 
the  problems  of  long-term  manned 
flight.  This  is  an  area  where  we  need 
much  more  knowledge,  of  course,  and 
that  is  why  the  plans  call  for  the  lab  to 
be  visited  three  separate  times  by  three- 
man  crews  of  astronauts,  who  will  stay 
aboard  for  periods  of  as  long  as  2  months. 
Trom  Skylab,  we  will  be  learning  much 
about  man's  physical  reaction  to  long- 
term  space  flight — particularly  the  pro- 
longed conditions  of  weightlessness.  At 
the  same  time,  the  crews  will  be  perform- 
ing important  scientific  and  applications 
experiments. 

But  important  as  Skylab  is,  it  will  be 
coming  to  an  end  all  too  soon,  and  it  is 
the  gap  between  the  end  of  that  experi- 
ment and  the  time  that  the  space  shut- 
tle is  developed  and  made  ready  to  fly 
that  we  must  really  be  concerned  about. 

That  is  why  the  space  shuttle  rocket 
plane — the  craft  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun 
calls  the  DC-3  of  space  transportation- 
is  of  such  key  Importance  to  our  future. 
This  craft,  designed  to  fly  to  orbit  from 
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the  surface  of  the  earth  and  back  down 
again,  would  be  used  and  reused  many 
times.  For  the  first  time  it  will  be  possible 
to  convert  space  travel  to  a  low-cost  air- 
line mode  of  operation. 

This  vehicle  would  take  off  and  carry 
up  to  orbit  perhaps  10  to  20  tons  of 
payload  and  a  dozen  or  so  passengers. 
With  this  kind  of  capability,  it  offers  the 
best  possible  support  for  our  own  plans 
to  place  a  large  permanent  space  station 
In  orbit  aroxmd  the  earth. 

But  that  Is  just  one  of  the  many  possi- 
bilities the  space  shuttle  will  offer.  If 
NASA  should  decide  to  orbit,  for  ex- 
ample, a  spacecraft  carrying  an  un- 
manned astronomical  observatory,  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  risk  of  losing  this 
highly  expensive  item  through  technical 
failure,  as  has  sometimes  happened  in 
the  past. 

This  is  the  way  the  system  would  work : 
the  shutUe  will  carry  the  craft  into  space, 
deploy  Its  antennas,  start  up  and  check 
out  its  systems,  and  when  it  has  been  as- 
sured everything  is  functioning  properly, 
it  will  be  left  in  orbit. 

If  for  suiy  resison  something  goes 
wrong,  the  technicians  simply  fold  it  up 
again  and  return  it  to  laboratories  back 
on  earth  for  further  checkout.  As  Dr.  von 
Braun  puts  it: 

In  essence,  the  shuttle  system  wUl  remove 
what  we  caU  the  activation  hurdle. 

But  there  are  many  other  advsintages 
as  well.  One  problem  our  si>ace  program 
has  had  to  face  from  the  beginning  has 
been  the  necessity  for  project  scientists 
to  make  their  plans  as  much  as  5  years 
in  advance.  In  no  other  way  W£is  it  pos- 
sible to  have  all  the  experiments  worked 
out  and  the  hardware  ready  at  time  of 
launch.  Then,  all  too  soon,  the  scheduled 
experiments  would  all  be  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  program  that  had  been  set 
up.  The  Instruments  might  still  be  per- 
fectiy  good,  and  operating  as  well  as  ever. 
But  there  would  really  not  be  much  of 
anything  left  for  them  to  do. 

With  the  shuttle,  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  retrieve  such  sateUites,  return  them 
to  earth,  check  out  and  renew  their  op- 
erating systems,  and  put  in  new  experi- 
ments designed  to  obtain  totally  different 
information  from  that  gathered  on  the 
earlier  mission. 

At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  plan- 
ning and  building  experiments  so  many 
years  in  advance  would  be  eUminated. 
Replacement  experiments  could  be  de- 
signed and  bmlt  even  while  earlier  ex- 
periments were  still  fljring  and  fimction- 
ing.  Thus,  the  useful  lifetime  of  each  sat- 
ellite could  be  extended  over  a  much 
longer  period.  Where  we  could  fly  per- 
haps 10  experiments  by  present  meth- 
ods on  such  a  satellite,  by  using  the  space 
shuttle  it  would  become  readily  possible 
to  fly  50  or  even  a  100  over  a  period  of 
time. 

The  same  kind  of  approach  could  be 
used  with  earth  resources  satellites,  per- 
mitting the  scientists  to  design  and  fly  a 
whole  catalog  of  multispectral  sensors  to 
perform  all  kinds  of  tasks — from  detect- 
ing sources  of  pollution  to  spotting  forest 
fires — from  locating  diseased  trees  to  in- 
dicating the  best  times  to  harvest  crops. 


Even  more  important  than  any  of  these 
things  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  shut- 
tie  is  going  to  increase  enormously  the 
opportunity  for  scientists  to  go  into  si>ace 
and  perform  experiments  there.  Only  the 
actual  flight  crews — that  is  to  say,  the 
men  actually  piloting  the  shuttie  craft- 
will  have  to  be  astronauts  who  have  im- 
dergone the  rigorous  training  that  char- 
acterizes that  demanding  profession. 

While  they  are  on  the  flight  deck, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  room  in  the  pas- 
senger comi>artments  for  scientists  and 
technicians  with  no  special  flight  train- 
ing. These  men  and  women  can  ride  up, 
spend  as  much  time  in  orbit  as  necessary, 
and  then  return  to  earth  on  another 
shuttle  flight. 

This  will  remove  the  one  barrier  that 
has  created  so  much  dissatisfaction  in 
the  ranks  of  scientists  up  vmtll  now — 
the  necessity  for  their  having  to  undergo 
full-time,  demanding  astronaut  train- 
ing. By  splitting  functions,  the  space 
shuttle  will  wipe  out  this  limitation  com- 
pletely. 

The  shutUe's  economy  is  readily  de- 
monstrable. As  Dr.  Paine,  NASA's  for- 
mer Administrator,  liked  to  point  out. 
even  a  Volkswagen  would  be  expensive 
if  you  had  to  throw  it  away  after  it  was 
used  once.  The  reusable  shuttie  Is  ex- 
pected to  drop  the  cost  of  a  given  launch 
by  tenfold  or  more.  Of  course,  its  econ- 
omy will  be  closely  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  flights  it  makes,  and  how  often  it 
is  scheduled  to  fly.  Like  an  airliner,  it 
will  not  be  economical  if  it  just  sits  on 
the  groimd. 

Thus,  while  any  single  flight  could 
conceivably  be  made  more  economically 
If  It  were  launched  by  another  system 
than  the  shuttle,  over  the  long  haul,  the 
total  savings  wiU  still  greatiy  favor  the 
shuttle  in  multiple  missions. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  hwe  it  is 
clear  why  I  believe  that  strong  support 
of  the  national  space  program,  and  par- 
ticularly, the  space  shuttle.  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  our  continuing  leadership  in 
space. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  Imagine  that  this 
country  would  be  willing  to  dissipate  and 
abandon  the  great  technological  dexter- 
ity that  we  have  managed  to  build  up 
during  the  last  decade.  But  such  things 
have  been  known  to  happen  before, 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  airplane.  Even 
though  the  first  successful  airplane  was 
an  American  invention,  by  the  time 
World  War  I  came  along,  the  United 
States  had  lagged  far  behind  many  other 
coimtries.  Our  American  pilots  were 
forced  to  fiy  their  aerial  combat  missions 
ha  French  and  English  planes.  Even 
Mexico  had  many  more  aircraft  than  we 
did. 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  such  mis- 
takes again.  The  entire  Free  World  looks 
to  this  country  for  leadership,  on  Earth 
and  in  space.  We  have  proved,  with  our 
policy  of  openness,  what  we  can  do  when 
we  put  our  minds  to  It.  The  whole  world 
watched  and  applauded  when  our  Apollo 
astronauts  landed  on  the  Moon. 

Now,  again,  we  must  look  to  our  lau- 
rels. If  we  will  only  commit  ourselves  to 
the  task,  I  know  we  can  do  the  job. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  recent 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  John  B.  Connally, 
delivered  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Secre- 
tary observed  in  that  speech  that  the 
economy  is  growing  in  strength,  that  the 
rate  of  increase  in  consumer  prices  is 
lower,  and  that  output  is  Increasing.  The 
Secretary  also  noted  that  the  principal 
infiationary  pressures  we  face  today  are 
wage  increases  in  excess  of  productivity 
increases,  which  I  think  we  should  be 
more  aware  of  during  consideration  of 
future  strike-settiement  questions  in 
Congress. 

In  his  remarks,  the  Secretary  discussed 
the  investment  tax  credit  concept  in  con- 
nection with  our  productivity  problems, 
a  concept  in  which  I  myself  place  a  great 
deal  of  credence  as  an  incentive  for  im- 
proving our  productivity.  The  Secretary 
noted  that  business  investment  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  Government,  rather 
than  frightened  off  by  the  prophets  of 
economic  despair.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  1647,  calling  for  the  restoration 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  to  help  do 
just  that,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
Secretary  indicate  that  the  administra- 
tion, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  Finance  Committee  would  sup- 
port retroactivity  of  restoration  to  at 
least  April  1.  1971,  if  the  question  is  ac- 
tually taken  up  and  favorably  acted  upon 
this  year.  This  would  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  go  ahead  with  any  equipment 
investment  plans  they  may  now  have, 
rather  than  artificially  postponing  such 
investment  In  hopes  of  catching  the  tax 
credit  later.  We  need  continual  updating 
of   our  capital  equipment  in   order   to 
maintain    our   competitive   position   in 
world  trade  and  to  maintain  our  high 
wage  levels  smd  high  employment  levels 
In  this  country. 

In  this  same  connection,  I  note  that 
there  is  current  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  improved  tax  depre- 
ciation schedules  as  "unwarranted  and 
unlawful"  by  some  in  Congress.  I  suggest 
that  the  administration  and  Secretary 
Connally  are  more  fully  informed  of  both 
the  wisdom  and  the  lawfulness  of  these 
provisions  for  improving  our  economic 
structure  than  are  any  of  the  critics  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Connally's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  HoNoaABu;  Johk  B.  Comkaixt 
The  goals  of  Administration  economic  pol- 
icy are  well  known:  To  take  up  existing 
economic  slack  in  the  months  ahead — ^to 
raise  output  and  reduce  unemployment — 
while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  mak» 
real  progress  In  the  battle  against  Inflation. 
This  strategy  is  working,  and  working  well. 
The  rate  of  increase  In  consumer  prices  la 
much  lower  than  a  year  ago.  A  healthy  re- 
newal of  economic  expansion  is  becoming  a 
reality  rather  than  an  expectation. 

Despite  this  progress,  there  are  still  those 
in  the  business  community  and  elsewhere 
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who  believe  th»t  our  goals  of  expanMon  *ncl 
greater  price  stability  are  Incompatible^ 
Theee  people  are  wrong. 

There  are  also  those  whose  worda  and  ac- 
tions are  making  ovir  economic  goals  mora 
(Jlffloult  to  achieve.  These  observers  are  hurt- 
ing the  very  people  they  profess  to  protect — > 
the  worlters  and  consumers  of  this  Nation.  I 
shall  return  to  this  point.  Let  me  first  speak 
about  the  compatibility  of  our  economic  goal9 
as  I  see  them.  J 

Par  from  being  contradictory,  the  twin 
goals  of  renewed  economic  expansion  an4 
continued  progress  against  Inflation  now  re-» 
inforce  each  other.  The  aoiurce  of  price  ln« 
creases  today  Is  not  that  of  two  years  ago^ 
when  "too  much  money  was  chasing  too  te-^ 
goods."  Then  prices  were  being  pulled  uj^ 
by  excessive  demand.  Now  the  problem  Is  on« 
Of  wage  Increases  far  In  exoees  of  any  posslbl^ 
Increase  in  productivity.  i 

But  on  the  other  band  productivity  tend| 
to  rise  rapidly  in  a  business  recovery.  Conse* 
quently.  the  next  year  or  so  could  well  be  $ 
period  of  high  productivity  increases.  If  sa 
the  rise  In  unit  labor  costs  should  slacken. 
This  would  be  translated  Into  reduced  prlc* 
pressures  at  both  wholesale  and  retail  levels. 
Needless  to  say.  this  transition  to  rtabllltf 
would  be  greatly  assisted  by  more  reasonablf 
wage  settlements  in  industry. 

I  am  not  worried  about  resumption  of  eco» 
nomlc  overheating  so  long  as  slgnlflcant 
Black  remains  in  the  economy.  But  we  miist 
be  concerned  about  the  future,  as  well  as  to* 
day.  As  unemployment  declines  and  plan^ 
utilization  rises,  we  shall  have  to  be  ln^ 
creaslngly  careful  about  the  oontlnuln| 
amount  of  fiscal  and  monetary  thrust.  Con«> 
cem  over  the  "re-entry  problem" — movlnf 
back  into  the  full  employment  zone — is  f ullj 
justified.  If  we  want  to  avoid  re-creating  th^ 
Tery  conditions  that  led  to  Inflation  in  the 
flrst  place,  we  must  take  care  as  to  how  haro 
we  press  the  accelerator  and  avoid  locking 
It  into  position.  F 

In  this  respect,  let  me  emphasize  a  vei^ 
Important  quallflcation.  We  know  that  somie 
types  of  fiscal  actions  affect  the  economgr 
quickly,  but  that  monetary  moves  have  their 
major  impact  many  months  later.  This 
means  tlxat  the  adequacy  of  monetary  ac- 
tions taken  recently  cannot  be  ]iKiged  solefe^ 
In  terms  of  today's  movements  in  the  ecoii- 
omy.  It  also  means  that  the  danger  of  ove^ 
shooting  is  always  present. 

The  view  that  I  have  expressed — that  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  continued  i>rogre»8 
against  inflation  are  compatible  goals — Is 
gaining  increasing  acceptance  In  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  community.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  who  obscure  this  large  meas- 
ure of  agreement  by  playing  games  with  nun)- 
hers — will  the  Administration  achieve  1^ 
professed  GNP  target  for  1971  or  not? 

I  have  absolutely  no  Interest  in  engaging 
In  such  a  game  with  aspirants  for  high  of- 
fice or  politlcally-oirlented  economists  wlio 
were  once  close  to  power  and  long  to  returii. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  first  quarter  GNP  re- 
sults were  a  record-breaking  increase.  It  w(s 
both  solid  and  satisfying,  an  Important  flrfet 
step  on  the  road  back  to  high  employmenjt. 
with  better  price  performance.  Whether  tr 
not  it  was  sufficient  to  achieve  some  speclftc 
dollar  ONF  figxire  for  1871  is  not  of  oonsua- 
ing  interest. 

We  are  determined  not  to  depart  from  tke 
path  of  balanced  and  sustainable  growth. 
or  to  risk  re-lgnitlng  the  fires  of  inflation.  In 
an  effort  to  achieve  a  particular  fig\ire. 

My  reading  of  the  first  quarter  figures  con- 
vinces me  that  no  additional  monetary  or 
fiscal  stimulus  (other  Uxsua  the  final  ImpUe- 
mentatlon  of  the  new  depreciation  rules)  Is 
at  this  time  called  for.  In  fact,  Congre$8, 
by  enacting  big  spending  legislation  th»t 
t^eatens  to  ralss  outlays  far  beyond  f«ll 
employment  revenues,  may  be  pushing  t^ie 
fiscal  engine  into  too  high  a  gear. 


However,  nothing  Is  certain  when  it  comes 
to  the  economy — the  strong  upswing  which 
I  expect  later  this  year  is  a  promise  rather 
than  a  sure  thing.  Things  may  change.  If  so, 
I  will  not  heaitate  to  recommend  appro- 
priate steps  to  the  President.  Above  all,  let 
me  emphasize:  The  economy  Is  not  a  Pola- 
roid Camera  which  you  snap,  and  then  pull 
the  results  out  In  a  minute.  The  economy  Is 
vastly  complicated.  Results  take  work,  time, 
cooperation  emd  patience. 

I,  for  one,  am  confident  that  if  we  con- 
centrate on  the  Job  to  be  done,  business, 
labor  and  consumers  will  make  the  decisions 
that  will  s\istaln  an  economic  advance.  An 
extra  dividend  from  such  an  effort  Is  that 
a  solid  and  sustainable  type  of  recovery  Is 
fully  consistent  with  our  international  fi- 
nancial responsibilities. 

Recently,  large  amounts  of  dollars  have 
left  this  country  in  response  to  the  pull  of 
higher  interest  rates  overseas.  These  move- 
ments have  caused  some  concern,  and  cor- 
rective steps  have  been  taken  both  here  and 
abroad.  Obviously,  however.  It  is  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable  to  put  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy through  the  wringer  In  order  to  stop 
this  typ«  of  capital  outflow.  A  sluggish  U.S. 
economy — In  addition  to  all  of  its  other 
difficulties — Is  prone  to  encourage  large  capi- 
tal outflows. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  conduct 
our  domestic  affairs  with  a  cavalier  disregard 
for  the  crucial  role  that  the  dollar  fulfills  In 
the  International  monetary  system.  Par  from 
being  a  matter  to  be  handled  with  "benign 
neglect,"  restoration  of  lasting  equilibrium 
in  oiu:  underlying  balance  of  payments  has 
been — and  continues  to  be — In  the  highest 
order  of  national  priorities. 

I  see  no  Irreconcilable  conflict  between  our 
domestic  and  International  goals.  The  path 
that  we  have  charted  is  giving  us  much  bet- 
ter cost  performance  than  in  most  other 
Industrial  nations.  And  that  path  will  lead 
us  to  an  output  and  employment  situation 
which  is  both  sustainable  and  in  the  best 
Interests  of  workers  and  employers  alike. 

I  referred  earlier  to  some  observers  who, 
for  political  reasons  or  out  of  Ignorance,  are 
engaging  in  actions  or  making  statements 
that  could  make  our  economic  tasks  more 
difficult  to  achieve.  I  also  stated  that  these 
people  could  well  bo  hurting  those  workers 
and  consumers  whom  they  profess  to  want 
to  help.  Interestingly,  but  not  surprisingly, 
they  Include  some  of  the  same  people  who 
poor-mouth  the  solid  economic  advance  of 
the  first  quarter.  This  combination  of  view- 
points would  normally  seem  most  unusual — 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  1972  Presi- 
dential campaign  already  seems  to  be  under- 
way. 

I  refer  to  the  attacks  on  the  proposed  re- 
vision In  depreciation  policies,  as  announced 
by  President  Nixon  on  January  11.  Some 
people  have  said  these  outcries  are  "orches- 
trated." The  fact  that  most  of  them  were 
delayed  for  more  than  three  months  fol- 
lowing the  original  announcement  may  lend 
some  support  to  this  view. 

Thorough  hearings  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations will  start  on  May  3  and  I  shall  not 
comment  on  the  legal  and  administrative 
beisls  for  ovir  proposed  actions,  which  were 
thoroughly  considered  before  the  proposals 
were  made.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  we  are 
convinced  that  we  are  on  solid  ground.  But 
I  feel  compelled  to  comment  on  the  eco- 
nomic case. 

The  essence  of  the  criticism  Is  that  the 
proposed  changes  wlU  represent  a  massive 
"giveaway"  to  business.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  This  charge  would 
be  a  mystery  to  me,  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  political  eonsldsratlons  can  sometimes 
cause  otherwise  reasonable  people,  who  really 
know  better,  to  let  their  rhetoric  rule  their 
reason. 


Most  bTislnessmen  will  reinvest  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  accelerated  depreciation  In 
new  equipment.  That's  one  of  the  major  pur- 
poses, along  with  much  needed  simplifica- 
tion, for  the  proposed  new  regulations.  And 
It  Is  In  evaluating  the  Impact  of  the  reinvest- 
ment and  additional  Investment  that  we  dis- 
cern the  true  Impact  on  workers,  consumers, 
and  the  economy. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  Investment  In 
new  eqiilpment  Increases  productive  capac- 
ity, which  provides  more  jobs  for  our  grow- 
ing labor  force,  or  It  increases  efficiency, 
which  helps  the  consumer  by  dampening 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Perhaps  In  most  In- 
stances new  Investment  enhances  both  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency. 

The  critics  have  completely  Ignored  these 
public  benefits,  but  they  would  do  better  to 
"tell  It  like  It  Is."  Instead,  they  Insist  upon 
trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  legiti- 
mate, common  Interests  of  management  and 
worker  by  foisting  age-old  and  discredited 
dogma  upon  the  public. 

In  truth  and  fact,  management,  labor  and 
the  consuming  public  all  realize  major  ben- 
efits from  greater  efficiency  and  a  high  level 
of  econozmc  activity  In  the  United  States. 

The  really  unfortunate  result  of  all  this  is 
that  uncertainty  has  been  raised  in  the 
minds  of  some  businessmen  as  to  whether 
proposed  changes  will  become  effective.  We 
have  carefully  tested  the  water  In  the  Con- 
grass — we  did  that  even  before  the  original 
announcement  In  January — and  see  no  like- 
lihood of  any  legislation.  As  to  the  courts,  I 
repeat  that  we  are  convinced  we  are  on  sound 
legal  and  administrative  ground. 

But  to  the  extent  the  so-called  orches- 
trated outcry  has  caused  any  businessman 
to  go  slower  than  he  otherwise  would  In  or- 
dering new  equipment,  then  It's  the  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  in  the  capital  goods 
indixstrles  who  bear  the  biggest  burden — and 
who  can  least  afford  to  do  so. 

One  other  uncertainty  that  may  be  damp- 
ening a  revival  of  spending  on  equipment  re- 
sults from  the  belief  In  some  quarters  that 
the  Investment  tax  credit  may  be  restored. 
The  Administration  does  not  at  this  time 
have  any  Intention  of  making  such  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Congress.  However,  in 
any  event,  I  have  been  assured  by  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  of  the  tax- 
writing  committees  that  any  such  restora- 
tion would  at  least  be  retroactive  to  April  1, 
if  not  earlier. 

There  is  therefore  no  gain  to  be  had  by 
withholding  new  equipment  purchases  at 
this  time. 

Let  me  close  on  a  broad  matter  which  has 
serious  implications  for  our  nation  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  the  economy.  I  refer  to  the 
crying  need  for  more  effective,  statesmanlike 
leadership — leadership  such  as  President 
Nixon  is  providing — at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  In  business,  finance,  and  labor. 
The  type  of  leadership  in  the  private  sec- 
tor that  we  so  sorely  need  and  are  not  get- 
ting would  result  In  all  groups — workers, 
manskgement,  stockholders — exercising  re- 
straint to  permit  a  stabilization  of  inflation 
and  a  further  expansion  of  the  economy  to 
everyone's  benefit. 

And,  in  referring  to  business  leadership,  I 
cannot  help  but  express  my  disappointment 
that  this  very  group  which  I  am  addressing 
has  not  supported  the  President  on  two  vital 
aspects  of  his  program  to  lead  this  nation 
out  of  its  troubles — general  revenue  sharing 
and  welfare  reform. 

I  urge  you  to  reexamine  those  positions  in 
the  light  of  the  alternatives  available.  To  say 
that  they  both  may  be  less  than  perfect  Is  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  we  now  and  always  will 
live  m  a  less-than-perfect  world.  And  when 
you  discuss  alternatives,  remember  that 
merely  proposing  them  does  no  good — they 
have  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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One  man,  sitting  in  the  White  House,  re- 
gardless of  talent,  regardless  of  staff,  cannot 
do  It  alone.  The  genius  of  the  American  sys- 
tem lies  precisely  In  the  effective  harnessing 
of  a  wide  range  of  groups,  some  similar  and 
aome  diverse,  to  work  for  the  public  good. 

We  know  the  problems,  we  know  the  pit- 
falls, we  know  the  range  of  solutions.  We 
know  the  huge  magnitude  of  the  tasks.  I  say 
let's  get  on  with  the  Job — by  exercising  the 
type  of  leadership  that  has  served  us  so  well 
in  the  past  smd  must  again  in  the  future. 


LET   US    COME    OUT    TOGETHER- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CHURCH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20,  1971.  I  presented  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Lecture  on  International  Affairs 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
Baltimore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  address,  entitled  "Let  Us  Come  Out 
Together,"  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Let  Us  Comk  Otrr  Togkthxb 
(By  Senator  Prank  CHtmcH) 

Being  invited  to  deliver  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Lec- 
ture on  International  Affairs,  here  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  presents  challenge 
enough,  without  making  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam the  principal  focus  of  theee  remarks. 

Prior  to  his  assassination  in  1963,  President 
Kennedy  had  begun  to  question  the  very  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  In  Indochina 
which  he,  himself,  had  so  substantially  en- 
larged. His  brother,  Robert,  before  being 
struck  down  by  another  assassin,  had  become 
an  Impassioned  opponent  of  the  war. 

Both  men,  with  that  capacity  for  detached 
Judgment  for  which  each  was  known,  would 
readily  have  understood  what  James  Madison 
meant,  when  he  once  explained  the  perils  of 
foreign  policy  In  these  words: 

"The  management  of  foreign  relations  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  susceptlbie  of  abuse 
of  all  the  trusts  committed  to  a  government, 
because  they  can  be  concealed  or  disclosed  In 
such  parts  and  at  such  times  as  will  best 
suit  particular  views;  and  because  the  body 
of  people  are  less  capable  of  Judging  and  are 
more  under  the  Influence  of  prejudices  on 
that  branch  of  their  affairs,  than  any  other." 

Madison's  admonition  provides  us  with  a 
sobering  persi>ectlve  of  otur  protracted  ordeal 
In  Vietnam,  now  the  longest  war  In  our  his- 
tory; a  war  three  American  Presidents  have 
found  repugnant  and  yet  would  not  repudi- 
ate: a  war  waged  for  nearty  a  decade  In  search 
of  a  reason. 

When  American  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
began  in  earnest,  during  the  Presidency  of 
Jc*n  P.  Kennedy,  our  Intervention  was  ex- 
plained within  the  larger  concept  of  our  cold- 
war  mission.  Communism,  as  we  envisioned  It 
then,  was  seen  as  one  great  octopus;  the 
American  responsibility  was  to  cut  off  Its 
tentacles,  one  by  one,  each  time  It  ventured  to 
reach  out.  Otherwise,  we  told  ovirselves,  the 
red  monster  would  eventuaJly  envelop  the 
earth  and  squeeze  us  to  death. 

In  this  context,  North  Vietnam  was  viewed 
as  a  tentacle  of  communism  reaching  out  for 
South  Vietnam.  Our  duty,  therefore,  was  to 
cut  the  tentacle  off,  thus  demonstrating  to 
the  monster — described  by  conservatives  of 
the  day  as  "the  international  communist 
conspiracy"  and  by  Ulwrals  as  the  "Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc" — that  we  would  resist  ita  wars- 
by-proxy,  knowing  full  well  that  Vietnam 
was  but  a  segment  of  a  seamless  strategy  to 
engulf  the  world. 


But  as  the  war  proceeded.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
stubbornly  resisted  the  proxy  role  we  as- 
signed him.  He  danced  neither  on  the 
strings  of  Moscow  nor  Peking.  No  one's  pup- 
pet, he  was,  rather,  an  authentic  Vietnamese 
hero,  m  the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  the 
leader  of  their  common  struggle  for  national 
Independence  against  the  Prench.  And  when 
we  replaced  the  Prench,  his  legions  fought 
on  against  us,  not  out  of  abject  obedience 
to  foreign  masters,  either  Russian  or  Chi- 
nese, but  out  of  a  fierce  indigenous  will  to 
drive  the  hated  foreigner  from  their  land. 

Their  zeal  against  staggering  odds  played 
havoc  with  otir  simplistic  view  of  commu- 
nism. If  a  reunited,  independent  Vietnam 
was  the  driving  dream  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  how 
did  his  national  goal  differ  from  that  of 
Tito?  Why,  If  we  could  have  amicable  rela- 
tions with  a  communist  Yugoslavia,  must  we 
fight  against  a  communist  Vietnam?  If 
North  Vietnam  were  not  a  pawn  in  the 
global  game  of  power  politics,  how  ootild  such 
a  small  country  possibly  pose  a  threat  to  the 
United  States?  How  were  our  vital  Interests 
Involved,  anyway? 

These  questions  mtut  have  deeply  dis- 
turbed President  Kennedy  as  he  groped  for 
a  line  to  draw  against  an  open-ended  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  fight  In 
Indochina.  In  a  television  interview  given  at 
Hyannls  Port  on  September  2,  1963,  John  P. 
Kennedy  reminded  his  audience  that  the 
American  pledge  was  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  not  fight  the  war 
for  It.  "In  the  final  analysis,"  he  said,  "It's 
their  war.  They're  the  ones  who  have  to  win 
It  or  lose  It.  We  can  help  them,  give  them 
equipment,  we  can  send  our  men  out  there 
as  advisors,  but  they  have  to  win  It.  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  against  the  Communists." 
We  shall  never  know,  for  sure,  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  have  done,  had  he  lived. 
Kenneth  O'Donnell,  Intimate  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  both  John  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
tells  us  of  sitting  In  on  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  President  and  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field in  the  Spring  of  1963.  O'Donnril  recalls 
that  Kennedy  told  Mansfield  that  he  "agreed 
with  the  Senator's  thinking  on  the  need  for 
a  complete  military  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam." Then  he  quotes  the  President  as  say- 
ing: "But  I  cant  do  it  untU  1966 — after  rm 
re-elected." 

1969  never  came  for  John  P.  Kennedy.  The 
re-election  he  anticipated  turned  out  In- 
stead to  be  a  landslide  victory  for  his  succes- 
sor, the  man  who  campaigned  on  the  pledge 
never  "to  send  American  boys  9  or  10  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian 
boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

By  1965,  In  the  teeth  of  his  landslide  vic- 
tory, Lyndon  Johnson  had  already  foresworn 
his  pledge  to  the  American  people.  He  had 
decided  to  send  an  American  army  to  south- 
east Asia,  and  he  needed  a  new  reason  to 
erect  and  embellish,  with  which  to  justify 
our  escalating  participation  in  the  war. 

"Why  are  we  In  South  Vietnam?"  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  rhetorically  at  this  very 
university  on  April  7.  1965.  "We  are  there" 
he  said,  "because  we  have  a  promise  to  keep. 
Since  1954,  every  American  President  has 
offered  support  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  helped  to  buUd,  we  have 
helped  to  defend.  Thus,  over  many  years,  we 
have  made  a  national  pledge  to  help  South 
Vietnam  defend  Its  Independence.  And  I  In- 
tend to  keep  that  promise." 

This  new  theme — that  a  pledge  made  to  the 
American  people  must  be  broken  in  order 
that  a  promise  made  to  others  might  be 
kept — was  entrusted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Rusk,  to  propagate.  He  cloaked 
it  m  the  language  of  dlplwnacy,  calling  It 
"the  sanctity  of  the  American  commitment." 
If  we  dldnt  soldier  on  In  South  Vietnam, 
he  argued,  who  would  trust  us  when  it  really 
mattered  1  To  promote  this  theme,  he  traveled 


extensively  on  one  of  the  strangest  diplomatic 
treks  In  modem  history. 

I  recall  visiting  West  Germany  sborUy 
after  Rusk  had  delivered  bis  extraordinary 
message  in  that  country.  With  puzzled  ex- 
pressions, Germans  asked  me  if  it  were  true 
that  they  couldnt  trust  us  to  stand  with 
them  at  Berlin  If  we  didn't  persist  In  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia.  ApparenUy,  It  had  never 
occurred  to  them  to  equate  Berlin  with 
Saigon  untU  our  own  Secretary  of  State  In- 
sisted on  Itl 

However,  the  new  rationale  for  the  war 
soon  fell  short  of  bridging  the  credibility  gap 
that  had  begim  to  plague  the  Johnson  years. 
To  start  with,  those  promisee  we  had  to 
keep,  kept  growing  with  the  war.  Eisenhower's 
origlioal  pledge  of  conditional  aid,  extended 
in  the  hope  that  the  Saigon  government 
would  "be  so  responsible  to  the  nationalist 
aspirations  of  Its  people,  so  enlightened  In 
purpose  and  effective  in  performance"  as  to 
discotirage  its  enemies,  gave  way  to  John- 
son's sweeping  substitution  of  an  American 
shield.  "To  any  armed  attack."  President 
Johnson  declared,  "our  forces  will  reply." 

In  such  manner,  the  civil  war  In  Vietnam 
was  converted  Into  a  full-scale  American 
engagement  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  As  the 
world  looked  on  witii  Increasing  appre- 
hension and  disbelief,  an  American  army  of 
half  a  million  men  was  dispatched  acroee  the 
vast  Pacific  to  quell  Vietnamese  insurgents 
in  their  own  land.  Shackled  to  a  government 
whose  adversaries  were  often  Indistinguish- 
able from  the  people.  American  forces  groped 
tat  an  elusive  enemy  who  kept  surfacing 
from  nowhere  and  then  disappearing  again. 
In  our  frustration,  we  defoliated  the  Jimgles 
that  gave  him  cover,  struck  at  bis  long  supply 
lines  from  the  air,  and  rained  down  more 
bombs  upon  blm  than  we  had  ever  dropped 
on  aU  our  previous  enemies  combined.  The 
war  became  a  nightmare  of  napalm,  herbi- 
cides, electronic  seneore,  hovering  helicopters, 
everything  our  advanced  technology  could 
hurl  into  a  medieval  quagmire.  Yet  there  we 
fo\md  ourselves  stuck  fast,  a  giant  engaged  In 
an  unseemly  struggle  with  a  dwarf. 

So  the  war  we  fought  to  prove  we'd  keep 
our  word,  far  from  reassuring  our  allies, 
actually  filled  them  with  alarm.  Even  those 
"dominoes"  wblch  wen  supposed  to  fall, 
would  not  stand  with  us  on  the  battlefield. 
They  extended  no  more  than  token  support 
to  our  war  effort  and  for  that  we  had  to  pay 
extravagantly. 

At  last,  an  aroused  world  opinion  turned 
against  us,  the  moral  leadership  we  once  en- 
Joyed  evaporated,  and  even  at  home  spread- 
ing opposition  to  the  war  led.  In  1968,  to  the 
abdication  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

His  successor,  Richard  Nixon,  the  man  wltti 
the  secret  plan  to  end  the  war.  came  up 
inate«ul  wltb  a  new  reason  for  remaining  In 
It.  "Our  essential  objective  In  Vietnam,"  be 
explained  on  May  14,  1969,  Is  to  furnish  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  with  the  oppor- 
tvmlty  "to  determine  their  own  poUUcal 
future  without  outside  Interference."  The 
"outside  interference,"  of  course,  was  not 
meant  as  a  reference  to  our  own,  but  rather 
to  that  of  other  Vietnamese  figbtlng  against 
the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 

Of  all  the  reasons  offered  as  window- 
dressing  fOT  this  misbegotten  war.  self- 
determination  fw  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  most  hj-pocrttlcal.  How  can 
there  be  self-determination  In  a  land  occu- 
pied by  a  foreign  power,  where  the  govern- 
ment is  spoon-fed  from  a  foreign  treasury. 
and  defended  in  the  field  with  foreign 
troops?  Is  th«»  no  limit  to  our  capacity  for 
self-delusion? 

Besides,  even  If  It  were  possible  for  us  to 
assiire  another  people  orf  a  "free  choice"  in 
their  own  land,  since  when  has  this  became 
the  objective  of  American  policy  abroad?  Do 
we  concern  ourselves  about  self-detennlna- 
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tlon  tor  the  conquered  people  of  Taiwan,  the 
oppreseed  people  of  Greece,  or  the  disen- 
franchised people  of  Spain,  Czochoelovakla. 
Cuba.  Brazil,  or  East  Bengali?  If  guarantee- 
ing free  government  lot  other  people  were 
ever  to  become  the  governing  principle  of 
American  foreign  policy,  we  would  soon  loee 
free  government  for  our  own.  Nothing  could 
bury  and  banltrupt  us  faster.  The  awful 
price  we've  paid  in  Vietnam  alone  should  be 
proof  enough  of  that;  over  60,000  young 
Americans  dead,  some  300,000  maimed  and 
wounded.  120- billion  dollars  blown!  i 

The  bitter  truth  ia  that  no  nation,  Includ-  I 
Ing  our  own.  Is  entitled  to  sximmon  its  sons 
to   battle   In   foreign   wars   unrelated   to   Its 
vital  interests.  And  Vietnam  has  always  been 
unrelated  to  the  yltal  Interesta  oX  the  United 
States,    which    la   to   say.    the   freedom   and 
safety  of  the  American  pec^le.  Whether  or 
not  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  survives,  our  coun- , 
try   will  be  little  affected.  We  are  not  de-j 
pendent  on  whether  the  two  Vletnams  stayi 
divided  or  on  whether  South  Vietnam  re-, 
mains  non-conununl»t.  We  have  preferences, 
to  be  sure,  and  our  pride  is  at  stake  after, 
involving  ourselves  so  deeply,  but  preference  i 
and    pride    are    sentiments,    not    interests.  | 
Prom    the   standpoint   of   our   interests,   we 
have  been  fighting  an  unnecessary  war  for 
seven   long    years,    making   It   possibly    the 
most  disastrous  mistake   in  the  history  of 
American  foreign  policy.  It  can  never  be  vin- 
dicated; it  can  only  be  liquidated. 

Why,  then,  have  three  American  Presi- 
dents refrained  from  ending  our  participa- 
tion In  this  war?  Why  have  they,  each  in  his 
turn,  sought  In  vain  to  find  some  new  argu- 
ment with  which  to  convince  the  people  that 
we  must  keep  on  fighting?  The  answer  to  thla 
riddle  cannot  be  Xound  In  the  geopolitics  ol 
Southeast  Asia,  as  it  lies,  Instead,  deei^y 
Imbedded  In  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
United  States. 

Like  Kennedy  and  Johnson  before  him, 
aichard  NUon  Is  haunted  by  the  fear  of  be- 
ing charged  with  losing.  He  has  reason  ta 
remember  how  he,  hlmseLf,  became  Vloei 
President  In  1952,  after  a  harsh  cam- 
paign of  Indictment  against  the  Democrats 
for  having  "lost  China."  Nor  does  he  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  turn-about  in  1960^ 
when  John  P.  Kennedy  narrowly  defeated 
Nixon  for  President  in  a  campaign  which 
held  the  Republicans  accountable  for  tha 
"lose"  of  Cuba. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  three  Presl-* 
dents  have  waged  war  In  Indochina  out  ol 
selfish,  political  mottves,  far  from  It.  Lyn-j 
don  Johnson,  after  all,  ehose  to  give  up  th^ 
Presidency,  rather  than  give  up  the  war.  | 
But  Presidents,  like  other  men,  learn  fronj 
experience.  Their  views  are  shaped  by  thelt 
recollecUona.  Richard  NUon  remembers  th« 
epidemic  of  hate  after  Korea  which  aU  but 
tore  this  covmtry  apart.  He  knows  that  th« 
accusation  of  'aoslng  Vietnam" — or  slmplt 
"losing  a  war" — ootild  rally  again  the  hound! 
of  a  new  McCarthylsm  and  set  them  loo8« 
upon  the  country.  Even  though  he  onc# 
ran  with  that  pack,  I  believe  he  slncerelf 
wants  to  forestall  another  such  calamity^ 
Wbat  else  did  he  mean  when  he  warned  thf 
nation.  In  his  first  major  Presidential  addresi 
on  Vietnam,  that  we  must  come  out  of  th« 
war  In  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  "inevltabl* 
remorse  and  devtalve  reorlmlnatlon  that 
would  sear  our  spirit  as  a  people." 

Thus,  President  Nixon  faces  the  same  dlf 
lemma  as  his  predecessors:  how  to  leav* 
the  war  without  being  charged  with  "losmg*' 
It.  He  can't  be  sure  that  his  formula,  "Vlett- 
namlzatlon,"  will  work,  yet  he  isn't  pret- 
pared  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the 
risk  of  Its  failure.  So,  even  as  he  withdraws 
American  troope  from  Vietnam,  he  invad« 
Oambodla.  lunges  Into  Laos,  and  fudges  on 
the  question  of  our  future  role. 
Th«  American  people  are  left  to  wond<  r 


whether  the  war  Is  being  wound  down  or 
widened  out;  whether  we  really  mean  to  leave 
or  to  find  a  new  way  to  stay.  A  permanent 
American  garrison,  to  be  left  In  Vietnam, 
called  a  "residual  force,"  is  talked  about. 
No  one  knows  how  long  American  partici- 
pation in  the  flghUng  Is  to  last,  how  many 
more  years  we  shall  remain  committed  to 
giving  air,  artillery,  naval  and  logistical  sup- 
port to  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Total  withdrawal  Is  rarely  mentioned  by 
the  President.  Nor  does  he  even  claim  any- 
more that  "Vletnamizatlon"  will  end  the 
conflict,  but  says  only  that,  If  It  doesn't.  It 
won't  be  otir  fault  I  Listen  to  his  words: 
"If  Vletnamizatlon  leads  to  perpetuating  the 
war.  It  Is  not  by  our  design,  biit  because 
the  other  side  refuses  to  settle  .  .  ."  Yet  he 
admits  that  the  other  side  has  "the  man- 
power, the  logistical  network  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  continue  the  fighting  .  .  ."  But 
If  they  do,  the  President  goes  on  to  say, 
"I  will  take  strong  and  effective  measures 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  Jeopordlzing  our 
remaining  forces." 

Small  wonder  that  the  American  people 
are  bewUdered;  or  that  the  debate  over  the 
war  rages  on;  or  that  the  latest  public  opin- 
ion polls  disclose  that  barely  a  third  of 
those  questioned  were  willing  to  give  the 
President  a  favorable  rating  on  the  war 
issue.  The  confusion  Is  compounded  by 
critics  who  accuse  Mr.  Nixon  of  trickery 
and  bad  faith,  while  the  President  strikes 
back  with  a  haymaker  of  his  own,  castigat- 
ing his  critics  as  "neo-lsolatlonlsts." 

Meanwhile,  with  the  repeal  of  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  last  year,  no  Congres- 
sional authorization  remains  to  sanction 
continued  American  participation  In  the 
war.  A  Constitutional  vacuum  has  been 
created  which  Congress  has  the  duty  to  fill. 
A  great  opportunity  is  thus  presented,  a 
chance  to  fill  that  vacuum  with  an  end-the- 
war  policy  that  could  help  pull  the  country 
together  again.  Having  fought  the  war  so 
deeply  divided,  it  may  be  possible  to  end 
It — at  least  our  part  in  It — in  a  manner  that 
most  of  us.  erstwhile  hawks  and  doves  alike, 
could  support. 

Quite  aside  from  whether  we  should  have 
gone  into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place,  the 
fact  Is  that  we  have  done  all  we  went  there 
to  do.  With  our  own  men,  we  prevented  the 
forceahle  overthrow  of  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment. In  the  process,  we  built  up  a  South 
Vietnamese  army  of  over  a  million  strong. 
They  now  possess  the  means.  If  they  have 
the  will — something  we  can  never  furnish 
them  no  matter  how  long  we  stay — to  suc- 
cessfully defend  themselves. 

So,  without  doubt,  the  time  has  come  to 
transfer  the  war  back  to  the  Vietnamese,  a 
process  the  President  himself  has  started. 
Nearly  all  of  us  could  get  together  on  that 
process  if  three  things  were  settled  and 
made  clear : 

First.  It  must  be  settled  that  our  purpose 
is  to  withdraw  all  American  forces — land, 
naval  and  air — ^from  Indochina,  including 
the  return  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war. 
The  notion  of  a  residual  force  to  be  left 
behind  must  be  rejected.  Obviously,  our 
prisoners  will  never  be  released,  and  nothing 
Ln  the  long  run  will  be  gained,  by  attempting 
to  retain  an  American  garrison  In  South 
Vietnam,  at  the  door-step  of  China. 

Second,  the  President  should  agree  to  fix 
a  date  for  the  completion  of  the  withdrawal. 
It  is  unlikely  that  Congress  will  ever  force  a 
date  upon  the  President  but  It  Is  possible 
that  the  President,  himself,  can  be  per- 
suaded to  negotiate  a  final  date  with  the 
enemy  In  exchange  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

Agreement  on  a  deadline  for  our  with- 
drawal could  thus  become  a  lifeline  to  our 
prisoners.  As  the  French  learned  before  us, 
the  release  of  prisoners  does  not  precede,  but 
rollowa,  the  oommltment  to  withdraw. 


Thirdly,  It  must  be  provided  that,  as  we 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam,  American 
armed  forces  shall  not  i>artlclpate,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  In  any  Invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam, nor  In  any  more  incursions  of  Laos  or 
Cambodia,  and  that  any  further  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam  be  restricted  to  defensive  ac- 
tion found  necessary  to  protect  our  troopw  as 
they  withdraw. 

Here,  then,  are  the  elements  of  an  end-the- 
war  policy  which  could  command  majority 
support  from  both  Republlcarus  and  Demo- 
crats In  Congress,  furnishing,  at  long  last,  a 
legislative  perch  on  which  hawks  and  doves 
could  come  together  again.  If  It  took  the 
form  of  a  Joint  resolution,  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Constitutional  vacuum  which  now 
exists  would  be  filled. 

No  longer  would  it  be  necessary  for  the 
President  alone  to  shoulder  ail  the  risks  of 
withdrawal,  should  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  subsequently  falter  and  collapse.  The 
policy  would  be  one  of  shared  responsibility 
In  which  the  Congress  fully  participates. 
This  is  the  indispensable  basis  for  any  last- 
ing bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
lack  of  It  In  the  past,  both  with  respect  to 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  has  opened  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
which  mvist  be  closed. 

Most  of  all,  the  passage  of  such  a  Joint 
resolution,  embracing  both  political  parties, 
would  go  far  toward  avoiding,  in  the  after- 
math of  Vietnam,  another  epidemic  of  Joe 
McCarthylsm  like  that  which  poisoned  the 
country  following  the  Korean  War.  Timely 
action  now,  embracing  the  largest  possible 
consensus,  might  well  prevent  a  post-war 
era  of  bitter  recrimination,  about  which  the 
President  has  correctly  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension. 

We  could  thus  come  out  of  Indochina, 
largely  reunited  as  a  people.  What  could 
serve  the  county  better  than  that? 

Whatever  happens,  one  day.  in  one  way  or 
another,  we  will  put  Vietnam  behind  us. 
When  we  do.  and  find  the  time  to  reflect 
back  upon  it,  I  hope  we  recognize  that  the 
United  States  is  not  the  first  great  power  to 
have  been  victimized  by  the  excesses  of  a 
faulty  foreign  policy. 

John  Bright,  the  noted  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury English  critic  of  empire,  described  the 
folly  of  his  country's  overextension  during 
the  dlsastroiis  Crimean  campaign.  "I  believe," 
Bright  said,  "If  this  country,  seventy  years 
ago.  had  adopted  the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention In  every  case  where  her  Interests 
were  not  directly  and  obviously  assailed, 
that  she  would  have  been  saved  from  much 
of  the  pauperism  and  brutal  crimes  by  which 
our  Government  and  people  have  alike  been 
disgraced.  This  country  might  have  been  a 
garden,  every  dwelling  might  have  been  of 
marble,  and  every  person  who  treads  Its  soil 
might  have  been  sufficiently  educated.  We 
should  have  Indeed  had  less  of  military  glory. 
We  might  have  had  neither  Trafalgar  nor 
Waterloo.  But  we  should  have  set  a  high 
example  of  a  Christian  nation,  free  in  Its  In- 
stitutions, courteous  and  Just  In  Its  conduct 
toward  all  foreign  states,  and  resting  Its 
policy  on  the  unchangeable  foundation  of 
Christian  morality." 
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TECHNOLOGICAL     ADVANCES     RE- 
SULTtNG  FROM  SPACE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  interesting  statement 
written  by  a  group  of  aerospace  scientists 
and  engineers,  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Richard  Bolllch  of  LaPorte,  Tex. 
The  paper  deals  with  the  various  techno- 
logical advances  brought  about  by  the 
U.S.  space  program,  many  of  which  go 


unheralded.  The  space  program  has  Us 
own  direct  advantages  for  our  future 
use  of  the  resources  of  our  solar  system, 
not  the  least  of  which  will  be  the  conver- 
sion of  solar  rays  to  electrical  energy. 
But  the  whole  program  carries  more  Im- 
mediate spin-off  benefits  which  greatly 
increase  the  value  of  the  space  program 
to  the  everyday  concerns  of  our  Nation 
and  the  world.  Some  of  these  are  de- 
scribed in  this  interesting  paper,  and  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  review  these  ac- 
complishments closely  in  considering 
space  program  funding  in  the  new 
budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Benefits  of  Space   Exploration  and 
Utilization 

EXISTING    benefits 

A.  Medical 

1.  The  "telemedlc"  device  is  used  for  Im- 
mediate electrocardiograms.  It  Is  connected 
to  the  telephone  in  one's  home  and  moni- 
tored at  the  hospital,  clinic,  or  doctor's  office. 

2.  The  "sling"  used  to  acquaint  astronauts 
with  Itmar  gravity  conditions  was  developed. 
It  Is  currently  In  use  at  Texas  Institute  of 
Research  and  Rehabilitation.  It  reduces  the 
gravitational  pull  on  a  body.  The  "sling"  Is 
used  m  handling  handicapped  people. 

3.  The  Space  Program  developed  Integrated 
cUcultry  used  to  modify  tracheotomy  tubes 
to  ease  breathing.  When  the  tube  becomes 
clogged,  an  alarm  is  set  off  and  the  patient 
IB  Immediately  attended.  This  procedure 
eliminates  full  time  patient  supervision. 

4.  A  wireless  patient  monitoring  system 
with  central  display  from  64  hospital  beds 
has  been  developed.  This  system  monitors 
heart  beat,  body  temperature,  and  blood 
pressure  continuously,  thus  saving  lives  that 
might  need  Immediate  attention  before  a 
nurse  can  make  routine  "bed  checks." 

6.  Accelerometers  developed  to  study  ac- 
celeration effects  In  space  travel  are  being 
used  to  study  the  protective  value  of  football 
helmets,  the  tremor  pattern  In  patients  af- 
flicted with  Parkinson's  disease,  and  bow  in- 
juries are  produced  in  automobile  accidents. 

6.  A  switch  operated  simply  by  eye  move- 
ments was  developed  for  NASA  and  has  now 
been  ad^ted  for  use  in  a  motorized  wheel- 
chair. The  sight  switch,  properly  relayed, 
enables  a  paraplegic  to  control  the  wheel- 
chair without  moving  his  body  or  limbs.  The 
same  switch  could  be  adapted  for  use  as  a 
mechanical  pagettirner  or  to  enable  a  patient 
to  control  lights,  thermostat,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision set  without  moving. 

7.  The  use  of  foamed  splints  for  broken 
limbs  would  be  a  great  boon.  Lightweight 
but  sufficiently  rigid,  foamed  supports  can 
readily  replace  the  heavy  plaster  casts  now 
used  to  protect  limb  fractures. 

8.  Physiological  monitoring  systems  have 
been  Installed  In  hospitals  and  are  being 
marketed  commercially.  The  systems  Include 
bedside  consoles  and  oscilloscopes,  two  multi- 
plexers used  to  display  several  traces  simul- 
taneously on  each  soop>e,  strip  chart  recorder, 
magnetic  drum  recorder,  and  an  audio  alarm. 
Also,  biological  sensors  used  to  monitor  astro- 
nauts can  now  provide  vital  inXormatlon  per- 
taining to  a  patient's  condition  so  that  It 
can  be  radioed  ahead  to  a  hospital  from  an 
ambulance. 

9.  A  six-legged  walking  vehicle  devised  as 
a  remotely  controlled  Instrument  carrier  for 
automated  exploration  of  the  Moon  has  been 
adapted  for  use  as  a  walking  chair  for  limb- 
less or  otherwise  crippled  Individuals.  It  can 
be  controlled  either  by  a  chin  strap  or  by 
hsmd  and  It  can  negotiate  terrain,  such  as 
curbs  and  beaches,  that  would  be  Impossible 
for  an  ordinary  wheelchair. 


10.  A  telemetry  unit  designed  for  cardiac 
monitoring  of  astronauts  has  been  modified 
for  marketing  to  hosplUls  for  use  in  intensive 
care  units. 

11.  Medical  monitoring  requirements  of 
space  flight  have  results  In  microminiaturized 
electronics  now  used  in  cardiac  pacemakers 
and  assist  devices:  electroencephalographlc 
sensor  systems;  and  other  compact,  reliable, 
medical  monitoring,  and  recording  equip- 
ment. 

12.  Techniques  for  automatically  record- 
ing the  blood  pressure  of  astronauts  and 
pilots  have  been  adapted  to  commercial  use 
In  a  portable  automatic  bloodpressure  re- 
corder. It  gives  consistent  results  even  when 
used  by  untrained  persons,  and  thus  frees 
trained  nurses  for  other  duties. 

13.  Medical  training,  diagnosis  and  consul- 
tation on  a  read-time  basis  are  now  possible 
internationally  and  were  demonstrated  in  the 
following  tranamlsslons:  The  Relay  1  satellite 
transmitted  an  electroencephalogram  from 
the  Burden  Neurological  Institute  In  Bristol, 
England,  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  where  It  was 
processed  by  a  computer.  After  diagnosis  was 
made,  the  analysis  was  sent  via  satellite  im- 
mediately to  the  doctors  In  England. 

14.  A  pressure  transducer,  used  to  measure 
Apollo  lmi>act  during  drop  tests.  Is  being 
used  In  the  Rancho  Los  Amlgos  hospital, 
Downey,  Calif.,  as  a  standard  for  checking 
other  similar  Instruments. 

15.  An  automatic  living-cell  analyzer  for 
recognizing  patterns  of  possible  life  forms 
on  Mars  can  be  modified  for  significant  uses 
In  counting  blood  cells  on  Earth.  In  the  event 
of  an  atomic  disMter.  It  would  be  Imperative 
to  the  nation  to  Identify  quickly  those  who 
could  be  saved.  This  automatic  analyzer  can 
provide  almost  Instantaneous  blood  counts 
reflecting  the  degree  of  radiation  damage  in- 
curred, and  thus  the  relative  chance  of 
recovery. 

16.  Laser  technology,  developed  for  defense 
and  space,  has  led  to  delicate  and  precise 
use  in  surgery,  especially  eye  surgery.  Such 
surgery  can  be  painless  and  bloodless  In 
many  cases. 

17.  A  sensor,  smaller  than  the  head  of  a 
pin,  can  be  Inserted  into  a  vein  or  artery  to 
measure  blood  pressure  without  interfering 
with  circulation.  The  probe  is  Inserted 
through  a  standard  hypodermic  needle.  The 
sensor  was  originally  developed  to  provide 
pressure  distribution  measurements  over  the 
surfaces  of  small  wind  tunnel  models. 

B.  Materials 

1.  An  ultra-thin  high  strength  aluminum 
foil,  developed  for  a  communications  satel- 
lite, is  used  for  packaging  quick-freeze-dried 
food  and  sensitive  pharmaceuticals. 

2.  Alumlnlzed  plastic  only  half  a  thou- 
sandth of  an  Inch  thick,  created  Initially 
for  superlnsulatlon  In  space.  Is  now  being 
sold  commercially  for  use  In  blankets  for 
emergency  rescue  and  similar  purposes.  The 
material  has  unique  heat-reflecting  proper- 
ties and  surprising  strength  despite  its  thin- 
ness. It  is  made  into  full-size  blankets  that 
can  be  folded  Into  pocket-size  packages.  The 
blankets  can  also  serve  as  stretchers,  vrtnd- 
breaks,  or  water  containers. 

3.  "No  defect"  welding  techniques  devel- 
oped for  the  33-foot-dlameter  Saturn  V  sec- 
ond stage  are  now  used  by  a  number  of  weld- 
ing Industries.  The  perfect  welds  are  accom- 
plished automatically  by  machine  with  100 
percent  penetration. 

4.  Beta  fabric,  woven  of  pure  glass,  resists 
temperature  as  high  as  1600  F.  and  is  as  soft 
and  resilient  as  conventional  woven  mate- 
rials. Developed  In  support  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. It  can  be  used  for  everything  from 
waste  containers  to  sleeping  covers  to  thick 
mattress-llke  batting  used  In  couches,  up- 
holstery, flame  protection  around  rubber 
parts,  theater  drapes,  tents,  slips,  etc. 

5.  Ptoamed  resins  have  also  been  used  to 
refloat  sunken  ships  by  displacing  the  water 


In  flooded  oompartments  with  the  alr-oon- 
talnlng  foamed  cells.  Foamed  materials  are 
also  being  studied  for  Instantly  inflatable 
life  Jackets. 

6.  Another  Apollo  material,  the  thermal 
control  coatings  employed  to  maintain  a 
viable  temperature  in  manned  spacecraft 
during  space  voyages  by  dissipating  internal 
heat  and  rejecting  solar  radiation,  has  an 
excellent  potential  as  a  universal  tempera- 
ture conditioner.  Coatings  with  thermal  be- 
haviors similar  to  those  of  Apollo  external- 
coated  surfaces  can  lower  temperatures  of 
cars,  trains,  trucks,  buses,  homes,  and  fac- 
tories by  as  much  as  10  degrees. 

7.  High-speed  ground  and  ocean  trans- 
portation is  benefiting  from  the  use  of  ma- 
terials and  construction  methods  that  stem 
from  aerospace  advances.  Railroad  tankcars 
weighing  one-half  as  much  as  steel  cars  are 
being  produced  from  the  lightweight  plas- 
tics developed  for  NASA  for  use  In  Its  rockets. 

8.  Adheslves  develop>ed  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram are  now  In  more  mundane  service.  An 
adhesive-bonded  car  that  Is  as  strong  as 
conventionally  Joined  autos  Is  the  dream  of 
virtually  every  automobile  manufacturer. 
Elimination  of  the  hole  machining  In  body 
panels  and  the  assembly  operations  asso- 
ciated with  mechanical  fasteners  represent 
substantial  savings.  Further,  water  and  salt 
that  cause  extensive  corrosion  cannot  enter 
without  holes  and  other  opening.  One  auto 
maker  uses  adheslves  to  eliminate  fasteners 
On  body  trim.  Another  auto  manufacturer 
used  the  adhesive  to  bond  a  racing  car  In  the 
Grand  Prix. 

9.  In  the  field  of  Industrial  technology, 
the  foamed- In -place,  freon-filled  polyure- 
thane  covering  that  Insulates  super-cold 
liquid  hydrogen  tankage  and  prevents  hy- 
drogen bollofF  is  being  applied  to  ships.  A 
200-foot-long  tiuia  clipper  has  applied  the 
foam  In  place  of  cork  coated  with  asphalt. 
The  foam  is  about  five  times  lighter  than 
cork.  This  same  foam  Is  being  considered  as 
Insulation  for  freight  cars,  tankers,  trucks 
and  houses. 

10.  One  more  Apollo-generated  material 
development  has  stimulated  great  Interest 
among  designers  of  fire-resistant  structures. 
The  novel  material  Is  a  glass-fiber-reinforced 
composite  that  will  not  burn  in  a  100% 
oxygen  atmosphere.  It  Is  Ideal  for  autos, 
trucks,  alrcrafts.  or  Installations  where  fire 
constitutes  a  major  hazard. 

11.  Development  of  a  high-temperature 
plastic,  when  at  high  temperature  is  stronger 
than  altuninum  and  compares  with  stainless 
steel  alloys,  has  application  as  structural 
members  of  aircraft,  electric  motor  winding, 
printed  electronic  circuits,  etc. 

O.  Transportation 

1.  Newly  assembled  automotive  brake  cyl- 
inders are  being  automatically  tested  under 
fiuld  pressure.  The  test  fixture  is  an  out- 
growth of  techniques  devised  for  testing  the 
Saturn  18  hydraulic  components  prior  to 
launch. 

2.  Many  treacherous  sections  of  highways 
an''  airports  are  safer  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 
covery by  NASA  test  pilots  In  high  speed 
planes.  They  found  that  cars  and  airplanes 
"hydroplane"  when  water  builds  up  under 
their  tlree.  A  grooving  technique  has  been  de- 
veloped by  NASA  allowing  water  to  drain  off 
a  wet  pavement  and  runways  preventing 
skidding.  The  study  of  "hydroplaning"  phe- 
nomenon has  also  led  to  improved  tire  tread 
design. 

3.  Air  traffic  control  system  has  been  de- 
vised to  eliminate  aircraft  collisions  using 
satellites  with  computers.  The  system  pro- 
vides 60  times  more  acctiracy  than  current 
sjrstems  In  plotting  the  aircraft's  position. 

D.  Energy  and  natural  resources 
1.  Thermal  mapping  and  Infrared  photog- 
raphy  can   detect    and    map    fires,   classify 
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Tegetatlon,     measure    water    transpiration^ 
and  detect  Insects  and  Insect  migration. 

2.  Stress  devices  developed  for  meaaurtnd 
thrust  of  rocket  engines  are  being  used  tq 
monitor  Internal  streasee  In  dams,  bridges^ 
gmd  buildings  provide  scientists  with  pre-J 
vlo\ialy  unavailable  Information  abouf 
changes  In  the  structurea  due  to  earth- 
quakes, faulty  construction,  and  aging,  ne\ 
Castaic  Dam  in  California  Is  equipped  Witt 
devices. 

3.  An  advanced  nuclear  plant  Is  developed 
to  produce  power  and  make  fresh  water  fronn^ 
the  sea. 

4.  The  fuel  cell,  which  was  lain  dormant| 
for  many  years,  was  activated  to  supply 
electrical  power  for  spacecraft  In  orbltJ 
Twenty-eight  natural  gas  companies  now 
have  a  »20  million  program  for  adaptation 
of  the  fuel  ceU  for  home  power  plants.         j 

5.  Infrared  photographs  of  the  Oulf 
Stream  taken  from  a  meteorological  satellite 
show  promise  of  being  of  tremendous  valua 
to  the  commercial  fishing  Industry  as  well 
88  to  weather  forecasters.  Because  of  thej 
Oulf  Stream  being  about  10  degrees  warmejd 
than  surrounding  waters.  It  shows  up 
dearly  In  the  infrared  spectrum.  NASA  «cH 
entlsts  and  Navy  oceanographers  were  ablfl 
to  locate  Its  northern  boundary  near  Cap^ 
Hatteras  very  distinctly.  Fishing  experts  saj^ 
that  they  woiild  know  consistently  wher^ 
to  find  several  species  of  fish  If  they  could 
accurately  plot  the  dally  wanderings  of  th^ 
Oulf  Stream.  A  better  understanding  of  th^ 
Qvlt  Stream's  shape  and  almost  constant!^ 
shifting  course  would  also  be  of  great  Im^ 
portance  to  weather  prediction. 

6.  Fresh  water  photography  from  satellite^ 
have  enabled  scientists  to  evaluate  thew 
biology,  chemical,  sediment,  and  pollutant 
content,  locate  where  fresh  water  escaped 
along  coastlines,  detect  growth  and  decline 
of  glaciers,  and  locate  areas  of  water  trappee^ 
by  faults  In  the  earth's  crust. 

7  The  \i8e  of  a  T.V.  camera  system  de-« 
signed  to  visibly  detect  escaping  hydrogen 
dtirlng  testing  of  the  J-2  rocket  engine  ha< 
led  geologists  to  discoveries  In  Gemini  photo-* 
graphs  about  possibilities  of  detecting  oU  an4 
mmeral  deposits  In  remote  areas  of  thfl 
globe. 

8.  A  two- gas-breathing  technique  using 
gaseous  helium  originally  developed  for  spacq 
use  la  now  being  used  In  underwater  ac-i 
tlvltles.  This  two-gas  system  allows  the  use! 
to  stay  down  for  longer  periods  of  tlma 
without  being  connected  to  an  above  sur* 
face  system. 

9.  Underwater  vehicles  currently  utilize 
silver  zinc  batteries  and  fuel  cells  develope<^ 
for  spacecraft  and  space  vehicle  applications! 
Nuclear  powered  electric  systems  developed 
for  space  are  being  utilized  as  non-tende4 
long  term  power  sources  for  underwater  use, 

C  Urban  affairs 

1.  Space-oriented  planning  techniques  de^ 
veloped  for  the  Apollo  program  are  no^ 
helping  point  the  way  to  a  better  life  fot 
the  60.000  residents  of  Turtle  Creek  Valleyv 
Pa.  Turtle  Creek  Valley  Is  participating  lij 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Dei 
velopcnent  Model  Cities  Program.  Turtlf 
Creek  Valley  has  adopted  space  age  re4 
porting  techniques  Including  organlzatloi  > 
charts,  and  a  form  of  "systems  engineering" 
for  planning  the  community's  rehabilitation 

2.  One  aerospace  corporation  has  cited  tha'; 
ohemlc&ls  can  be  used  for  marketing  a  vehl' 
cle  which  allows  police  officers  to  "sniff"  anc, 
follow  the  car  chemically.  The  chemical  wU 
also  determine  If  narcotics  are  In  a  hou5«i 
without  entering. 

3.  Aerospace  systems  analysis  technlque$ 
have  been  applied  to  the  simulation  of  tbii 
California  criminal  Justice  system  on  a  com- 
puter. This  determined  how  well  the  system 
functioned  aiKl  how  changes  would  affect  Iti 
functioning.  It  would  have  taken  years  a' 
actual  practice  to  achieve  the  same  resiUta. 
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The  state  of  California  then  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  analyze  the  state's  social  welfare 
system. 

4.  Another  aerospace  company  has  devel- 
oped a  new  method  for  construction  of  low- 
cost  housing.  The  dwellings  are  rapidly  built 
from  prefabricated  sections  in  a  mobUe  on- 
the-spot  factory. 

F.  Meteorological 

1.  An  aerospace  company  performed  a  re- 
search program  utilizing  information  from 
the  National  Hurricane  Project.  Data  was 
compiled  from  aU  physical  factors  about  a 
hurricane  and  the  magnitude  azid  stability 
of  forces  which  hold  the  hurricane  together 
and  what  causes  It  to  seek  Its  course  was 
determined.  This  data  Is  being  analyzad  and 
methods  of  altering  a  course  or  reducing 
the  Intensity  of  the  hurricane  are  expected 
to  be  available  in  the  near  future. 

2.  A  laser  beam  system  used  to  measiu-e 
and  detect  small  earth  tremors  as  a  means  of 
predicting  earthquakes  has  been  developed. 
The  system  can  provide  advanced  earthquake 
warning. 

3.  A  system  has  been  derived  to  enable 
meteorologists  to  predict,  through  the  use 
of  aerospace  technology,  anticipated  occur- 
rences, preventing  and  controlling  of  storms. 

4.  The  benefits  of  the  Space  Program  In 
weather  prediction  and  warning  have 
touched  the  lives  of  many  people.  For  exam- 
ple, early  warning  by  weather  satellites  Is 
estimated  to  have  saved  50,000  people 
through  evacuation  from  the  devastating 
hurricane  Camllle. 

5.  Since  the  launching  of  the  TIROS  pro- 
gram In  1960,  ten  TIROS  satellites  have  con- 
tributed approximately  one-half  million 
usable  pictures  that  have  helped  to  Identify, 
observe,  and  track  93  typhoons  and  30  hur- 
ricanes. Cloud  analyses  were  drawn  (approx- 
imately 20.000) ,  2,500  Important  storm  warn- 
ings were  broadcast  worldwide,  and  750  im- 
provements attributable  to  TIROS  satellite 
observations  were  shown. 

O.  Communicationa 

1.  Americans  made  300  billion  telephone 
calls  m  1969  compared  to  18  billion  calls  In 
1960.  The  Space  Program  has  developed  com- 
munication satellites  that  will  economically 
solve  this  urgent  domestic  problem. 

a.  Communications  satellites  are  not  af- 
fected by  violent  disturbances  In  the  atmos- 
phere and  Ionosphere  and  are  not  limited  In 
reaching  people  all  over  the  globe  as  Is  the 
case  with  undersea  cables  and  short-wave 
radio.  These  satellites  are  undisturbed  and 
transmit  to  all  areas  of  the  world. 

3.  International  television  coverage  has 
been  provided  through  communication  satel- 
lite. 

4.  A  battery-powered  TV  camera,  the  size 
of  which  is  4"  X  3  '  X  1.5"  and  weighs  16 
ounces  was  developed  to  observe  Saturn  stage 
separation.  It  Is  now  being  sold  on  the  oc«n- 
merclal  market. 

5.  Medical  training,  diagnosis,  and  consul- 
tation by  satellite  on  a  real-time  basis  Is  now 
possible.  An  electrocardiogram  was  trans- 
mitted from  Burden  Neurological  Institute. 
After  diagnosis  was  made,  the  analysis  was 
sent  via  satellite  Immediately  to  doctors  In 
Bristol,  England. 

EXPXCTED  BXNKfTTS 

A.   Space   manufacturing 

1.  Precision  Metallxirgy — Eliminate  con- 
tamination of  the  melt  by  heating  material 
while  free-floating  in  space. 

2.  Crystal  Growth — Stresses  Induced  In  a 
growing  crystal  by  its  own  weight  cause 
minute  Imperfections  In  structure,  and  limit 
total  size.  Zero-gravity  environment  elimi- 
nates these  stresses. 

3.  Precision  Casting — Molten  material  can 
be  held  Indefinitely  In  a  stress-free  environ- 
ment, so  a)  controlled  cooling  allows  control 
of  Internal  structure,  b)  eliminates  stratlfl- 


oaM<m  and  convection  in  p«utlally  froeea 
stock,  c)  minimizes  external  atreuM  during 
final  phases,  e.g.,  optical  bUnkB,  ball  bear- 
ings. 

4.  Precision  Surfaces  on  Castings — Using 
electrical  fields,  magnetic  or  static,  free-sur- 
face finishes  and  zero  contamination  can 
be  attained. 

6.  Blologlcals:  Production  of  some  vaccines 
requires  mixing  of  culture  and  medium. 
Buoyancy  tends  to  separate  and  stratify  tjhe 
liquids,  altering  the  growth  pattern. 

6.  New  Materials  Structure:  a)  Disperse 
fibres  through  molten  nxetial  under  zero-grav- 
ity (no  buoyancy)  to  fabricate  composites, 
b)  Infuse  Inert  gas  Into  molten  metal  to 
optimize  strength-to-weight  ratios  in  metal- 
lic foam. 

7.  Improved  Welding  and  Brazing:  Achieve 
uniform  material  dispersion  and  diffusion. 

8.  Produce  ultra-thin  films — Blow  bubbles 
In  zero-gravity. 

B.  Agriculture  and  forestry 

1.  Aerial  observation  from  space  will  be  ex- 
cellent means  for  gathering  Informatlmi 
about  resources  management  of  our  conti- 
nental land  mass  and  environment. 

2.  Measuring  of  land  use,  detection  of  dis- 
ease, Insect  Infestation,  drought,  assessing 
crop  and  timber  stands  for  tabiilatlng  future 
yields,  determining  soil  characteristics,  are 
some  observations  about  oiu*  earth  to  bs 
made  In  future  exploration. 

3.  Methods  to  map  the  perimeter  of  forest 
fires  will  be  used. 

4.  Food  preservation  methods  to  support 
men  for  several  months  In  space  will  apply 
for  people  In  remote  areas  where  It  Is  c\ir- 
rently  difficult  to  get  food  to  without  spoil- 
ing. For  example,  fresher  seafood  can  be  Im- 
ported further  inland  to  areas  where  seafood 
is  an  uncommon  food. 

C.  Geography/geology 

1.  Provide  national  land  use  maps  of  forest 
cover,  cropland,  pastureland,  urban  area  de- 
velopment, major  transportation  routes. 

2.  Aid  In  predicting  and  planning  various 
agricultural  crop  jrlelds  and  their  distribu- 
tion. 

3.  Mapping  of  new  mineral  and  oil  deposits. 

4.  Infrared  data  depicting  geothermal  power 
sources  and  also  detecting  subterranean  fires. 

6.  Data  analysis  allowing  quicker  predic- 
tion of  land  Elides,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptions. 

6.  Map  making — Accurate  photog^phs  can 
be  made  of  the  countryside.  Currently,  most 
maps  of  our  country  are  Inadequate  and  ob- 
solete and  will  take  ten  years  to  piece  to- 
gether. Future  space  photography  will  pro- 
vide more  accurate  maps  to  be  pieced  to- 
gether in  17  days. 

D.  Pollution  control 

1.  Infrared  photographs  to  provide  under- 
standing of  distribution  and  dispersion  of 
water  pollutants. 

2.  Mapping  of  atmospheric  pollution  (CO) 
for  control  measures. 

3.  Earth  orbiting  pollution  monitoring  sys- 
tem that  can  provide  coastal  watch  for  oil 
slicks. 

4.  Detection  of  air  pollutant  violators  by 
sensing  the  type,  amount,  and  location  of 
an  escaping  gas. 

E.  Water  resources/marine  species 

1.  Data  providing  knowledge  about  near- 
shore  processes  and  how  they  affect  the 
production  of  marine  life  and  the  catches  of 
oceanic  fishes. 

2.  Accurate  location  and  prediction  of  fish 
schools. 

3.  Development  of  repetitive  and  timely 
mapping  of  sea-surface  roughness  and  ocean 
surface  wind  conditions  on  a  world  wide  basis 
to  optimize  marine  transportation. 

4.  Detection  of  underground  fresh  water 
springs. 

6.  Map  Instruslon  of  salt  water  into  fresh 
water  streams. 
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r.  MeAieal 

1.  Provide  a  new  dimension  of  heart  anal- 
ysis by  using  3-dlmenslonal  vectorcardio- 
grams to  give  a  plct\ire  of  the  heart's  elec- 
trical activity.  This  technology  will  provide 
a  new  category  of  data  to  assess  heart  per- 
formance in  the  future. 

2.  Develop  predictive  methods  to  anticipate 
probable  cardiac  disorders  using  standardized 
exercise  programs  along  with  correlating  sub- 
ject historical  data,  and  establish  better 
physiological  baseline  data.  Astronauts  and 
space  program  managers  are  used  as  sub- 
jects In  organized  exercise  programs. 

3.  Obtain  better  understandings  of  the  hu- 
man cardiovascular  decondltlonlng  (and  re- 
sulting cardiac  problems)  process  which  is 
created  when  proper,  continuing  physical 
exercise  Is  suddenly  terminated  after  satis- 
factory achievement.  These  understandings 
will  apply  to  all  physically  fit  persona  such 
as  athletes,  some  physical  laborers,  as  well  as 
astronauts. 

G.  Atmospherical  science 
1.  Currently  weather  can  be  predicted  with 
relative  accuracy  24  hours  in  advance  using 
weather  satellites.  If  weather  could  be  pre- 
dicted three  days  in  advance,  enough  warn- 
ing could  be  given  to  more  livestock,  pro- 
tect crope.  brace  structures,  and  evacuate 
people.  Prevention  of  impending  disaster  will 
result  In  a  savings  of  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

H.  Space  communicationt 

1.  A  single  satellite  over  the  VS.  could 
provide  a  link  for  a  network  of  high  speed 
computers  for  business — banking,  manage- 
ment  information,  and  education. 

2.  ATS-F  will  provide  India  with  a  means 
of  direct  broadcast  of  educational  programs 
to  Its  >/^  billion  population  on  vital  sub- 
jects of  farming,  family  planning,  conserva- 
tion, reading,  and  writing. 


McCARTHYISM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
column  by  noted  writer  Richard  Wilson 
Is  worthy  of  note.  I  commend  It  to  the 
Senate  cmd  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Mar.  29,  1971] 

"MoCakthtxsm" — Keep   trk   DKFiMmoN 
Straight 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

It  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  The 
political  left  is  eager  to  pin  the  McCarthy 
(Joseph  R.)  label  on  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  tries  to  do  so  at  every  opportynlty. 

A  scholarly  author  who  was  17  years  old 
when  Sen.  McCarthy  flourished,  now  com- 
pares the  Red-hunting  Wisconsin  senator  to 
Vice  President  Agnew  In  manner  and  style 
because  both  adopted  a  flat  and  unemotional 
tone  in  presenting  their  arguments  and  ac- 
cusations. 

That  is  far  off  the  mark  to  those  who  knew, 
McCarthy's  wild  and  careless  nature,  his  sin- 
ister scowls,  and  oily  mannerisms.  But,  never 
mind,  It  serves  the  intellectual  community's 
Interest  to  make  Agnew  and  Nixon  ap- 
pear as  latter  day  McCarthys,  Insensitive 
to  ^1  human  freedoms,  hounding  college 
students  on  the  campus,  intimidating  the 
news  media,  and  persecuting  rebel  Catholic 
priests. 

Bemoaning  the  "McCarthy  era."  and  com- 
paring it  to  the  present,  will  not  change 
certain  historical  facts  with  which  McCarthy 
had  nothing  to  do.  A  brief  reference  to  these 
facts  might  be  helpful  to  budding  authors 
who  were  in  their  teens  in  the  late  '403  and 
early  'SOs. 


An  influential  State  Department  adviser 
was  convicted  of  lying  In  denying  he  had 
supplied  a  Communist  courier  with  signifi- 
cant documents  for  trausmlsslon  to  Moscow. 
Critical  American  atomic  secrets  were  stolen 
and  handed  over  to  the  Russians  in  a  plot 
first  exposed  by  a  thorough-going  and  to 
this  day  unchallenged  Royal  Canadian  com- 
mission. A  Justice  Department  stenographer 
was  found  to  be  turning  over  documents  to  a 
Communist  courier,  and  convicted  In  court. 

There  was  convincing  evidence  of  Rus- 
sian c<^laboration  by  a  prominent  sub- 
Cabinet  officer,  who  denied  it  but  died  be- 
fore the  evidence  could  be  tested  out.  A 
Conununlst  cell  with  links  to  Moscow  admit- 
tedly existed  In  one  government  department. 
A  high  official  denied  this,  recanted  and  pub- 
licly confessed  he  had  been  a  Communist  and 
member  of  the  group  all  along. 

McCarthy  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
this.  He  played  a  different  game  in  congres- 
sional hearings.  Television  carried  the  ter- 
rible monstrosity  of  it  to  the  public,  leading 
to  his  disgrace  and  death. 

But  that  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
there  were  established  and  significant  In- 
stances of  Communist  penetration  and  espio- 
nage in  which  American  officials  participated, 
as  well  as  terribly  bad  Judgment  on  the  part 
of  others  who  were  duped  and  used. 

So,  there  was  a  lot  more  to  the  "McCarthy 
era"  than  McCarthy,  and  that  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  now  while  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration tries  to  ct^>e  with  young  revolution- 
ists who  blow  up  campus  buildings,  kill  inno- 
cent people,  claim  they  lx>mbed  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  and  raid  FBI  offices  to  steal  signifi- 
cant classified  documents  concerning  on- 
going Investigations. 

These  are  criminal  acts.  It  is  also  a  crimi- 
nal act  to  try  to  immobilize  the  operation  of 
government  departments  and  kidnap  a  high 
White  House  official  as  a  hostage. 

The  stolen  FBI  documents,  however,  are 
being  presented  to  the  public  aa  revealing  a 
sinister  plot  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  repress 
Justifiable  public  dissent.  The  criminal  acts 
which  Hoover  is  investigating,  including  the 
theft  of  the  documents,  is  excused. 

TTie  documents  in  fact  show  a  lively  re- 
gard by  Hoover  for  avoiding  intimidation 
and  repression.  He  was  after  those  who  were 
planning  riots  and  bombings. 

Certainly  by  now  it  should  be  admitted 
that  Hoover  also  has  ample  cause  to  investi- 
gate Black  Panthers  who  kill  each  other,  and 
policemen  in  line  of  duty,  more  often  than 
policemen  Idll  them.  The  point  is  raised 
that  Hoover  has  been  investigating  any  orga- 
nization containing  the  nsone  "freedom"  in  a 
militant  context.  And  why  not?  Such  orga- 
nizations have  a  long  and  unenviable  record 
of  creating  civil  strife. 

If  this  is  "McCarthylsm"  then  It  was  also 
"McCarthjrlsm  to  expose,  prosecute  and 
convict  those  Inside  the  government  and  out 
for  what  amounted  to  participation  in  Com- 
munist penetration  and  Soviet  espionage. 

Today's  leftist  does  not  like  to  be  reminded 
that  the  "witch  hunt"  a  score  of  years  ago 
turned  up  spies,  saboteurs,  and  informers 
for  a  foreign  power,  duly  tried  and  convicted. 

Nor  does  he  like  to  be  reminded  today  that 
scores  of  bombings  and  extensive  violence 
have  preceded  the  investigations  the  FBI  is 
making. 

As  for  Agnew,  his  political  expletives  are 
no  more  McCarthy-like  than  those  of  oppo- 
nents who  are  currently  trying  to  rival  him. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  read  accounts  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee yeterday  on  the  draft.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  undertaking  a  compre- 


hensive review  of  the  Selective  Servloe 
Syston  and  our  military  manpower 
needs.  I  believe  that,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  had  a  full  examination  of  the 
Issues  surrounding  extension  of  the  draft 
in  the  Soiate  committee  hearings  with 
an  opportunity  given  to  all  viewpoints  to 
be  heard. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
150,000  celling  Imposed  in  the  induction 
authority  of  the  President.  That  provi- 
sion was  Included  in  the  draft  reform  bill 
I  introduced  earlier  this  session.  How- 
ever, the  strength  of  the  limitation  on 
the  Presidents  authority  has  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  addition  of  an 
executive  escape  clause. 

Under  the  committee  version,  the  Pres- 
ident can  issue  an  Executive  order  de- 
claring there  are  urgent  national  security 
reasons  for  lifting  the  ceiling.  Once  more, 
the  President  would  be  given  the  au- 
thority £ind  power  to  acquire  imllmited 
manpower  to  commit  to  foreign  policy 
adventures.  Once  more.  Congress  would 
be  voting  away  its  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution.  Once 
more,  a  President  would  be  able  to  uni- 
laterally commit  troops  somewhere, 
knowing  that  he  could  maintain  that 
commitment  by  increasing  the  number 
of  inductees.  To  prevent  this.  I  Intend 
to  Introduce  an  amendment  to  require 
congressional  concurrence  to  any  Presi- 
dential request  for  the  removal  of  the 
induction  ceiling. 

There  is  considerable  historical  Jus- 
tification for  this  action.  Limits  were 
placed  on  the  power  to  induct  in  1940 
and  again  in  1941.  The  President  was 
barred  from  posting  draftees  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  restricted  by  the 
bill  to  a  celling  of  900.000  men,  and 
given  a  limited  1-year  induction  au- 
thority. 

As  evidence  that  Congress  can  act 
guiclEly  when  a  national  emergency  oc- 
curs, we  can  simply  note  that  all  of 
those  limitations  on  the  President's  au- 
thority were  removed  6  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  draft  ceiling  would  not  unduly  ham- 
per the  President's  ability  to  deal  with 
national  emergencies.  He  has  control  over 
aU  those  already  in  the  armed  services 
as  well  as  the  Reserves.  Also,  since  the 
timelag  between  Induction  and  combat 
readiness  is  some  5  months,  the  need  to 
ask  Congress  to  remove  the  ceiling  would 
not  directly  affect  the  President's  ability 
to  respond  to  true  emergencies.  But.  in 
unmistakable  legislative  language,  we 
would  be  telling  the  President  that  there 
are  definite  limits  on  his  ability  to  com- 
mit this  Nation  to  questionable  long- 
term  foreign  pcdicy  actions.  We  cannot 
endure  another  Vietnam. 

The  need  for  reasserting  congressional 
control  over  the  size  and  use  of  the  mili- 
tary has  been  imderllned  by  the  trag- 
edies of  the  i>ast  7  years.  In  1964,  there 
was  a  draft  of  107,000  men.  A  year  later, 
as  the  President  escalated  our  Vietnam 
involvement,  inductions  rose  to  233,200. 
In  1966,  calls  totaled  364,700  and  never 
dropped  below  200,000  for  the  following 
3  years. 

The  critical  question  is  whetiier  Con- 
gress has  the  option  of  debating  Pres- 
idential  decision   to  commit  this  Na- 
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tlon  to  the  use  of  military  forces  abroad. 
By  setting  a  celling  at  150.000  men  and 
then  requiring  the  President  to  return  to 
the  Congress  to  lift  the  ceiling,  we  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  concur  or  reject 
any  major  new  foreign  commitment. 
The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  the  armies 
and  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  the 
Congress  to  fully  wield  that  power. 

In  that  context,  the  conunittee's  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  end  year  strength 
of  the  total  Armed  Forces  to  2.4  million 
men  by  Jime  1972  is  remarkable.  It  is 
the  first  time  In  rec-nt  history  that  the 
committee  has  submitted  the  manpower 
rationale  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
to  close  scrutiny.  That  alone  is  deserv- 
ing of  praise.  However.  I  would  hope  that 
additional  questions  wUl  be  raised  in 
the  debate  about  the  Justlflcation  even 
for  2.4  million  men.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  may  well  be  able  to  main-; 
tain  its  commitment  and  preserve  its 
security  with  a  smaller  standing  Army. 

I  also  believe  there  are  substantial 
questions  remaining  concerning  the  pay 
proposals  approved  by  the  committee. 
I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee earlier  this  year  that  the  pro-i 
posal  for  a  combat  bonus — of  upi 
to  $6.000 — was  particularly  repugnant. 
I  continue  to  view  the  bonus  as  an  effort| 
to  lure  the  less  advantaged  members  of| 
the  society  not  only  into  military  serv-i 
ice  but  directly  into  the  trenches  of! 
combat.  It  Is  a  blood  bonus  that  I  shaUi 
seek  to  remove  from  the  bill  by  sunend- 
ment. 

But  there  is  more  about  this  bill  to 
praise  than  to  condemn.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  leadership  in 
reducing  the  term  of  the  draft  from 
4  to  2  years,  I  believe  that  the  goals  of 
congressional  control  and  draft  reform 
can  best  be  served  by  annual  reviews  of 
the  President's  power  to  induct.  It  is  with 
these  objectives  in  mind,  that  I  shall 
support  a  1-year  extension  of  the  draft.; 

With  regard  to  the  fairness  of  the| 
draft,  the  chairman  and  the  committeei 
should  be  commended  for  the  decision; 
to  end  the  remaining  Inequity  of  the  un-j 
dergraduate  student  deferment  and  fori 
rejecting  the  administration's  request! 
for  retroactivity. 

The  prohibition  of  future  student  de-i 
ferments  means  that  the  lmpsu:t  of  the 
draft  will  fall  more  evenly  across  allj 
segments  of  the  population  requiring  a^ 
greater  sharing  of  the  biurden  of  mill-! 
tary  service  than  currently  exists.  Thisi 
removal  of  new  student  defermentsi 
formed  part  of  my  draft  reform  bill  this^ 
year.  However,  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  committee  establish  an  end  to 
deferments  as  part  of  the  statute  rather 
than  leaving  It  to  the  President's  dis- 
cretion. 

I  have  similar  objections  to  the  com-i 
mlttee's  grant  of  Presidential  discretion 
in  the  matter  of  establishing  a  national 
call  for  induction.  My  bill  again  would 
mandate  a  national  call  which  would  re- 
quire that  Individuals  with  the  same' 
blrthdate  to  face  the  same  risk  of  induc- 
tion. 

However,  there  Is  much  In  the  com- 
mittee actions  to  laud.  I  refer  specif.cal- 
ly  to  the  decision  to  reject  the  punitive 


addition  of  an  extra  year  of  service  for 
conscientious  objectors  contained  in  the 
house  bill. 

The  committee  decision  to  accept  the 
lowering  of  age  requirements  for  local 
bosu^  members  to  18  also  is  worthy  of 
support.  However.  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
requirement  for  representation  of  all 
groups  on  local  boards  should  have  been 
retained.  The  numbers  of  minority  group 
members  on  local  and  appellate  boards 
continues  to  be  far  below  their  percent- 
age of  the  total  population  and  far  be- 
low the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
asked  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  shaU  join  with  others  to  seek  to 
amend  the  bill  to  require  such  represen- 
tation. 

In  addition  there  are  other  areas  of 
procedural  reform  and  structural  reform 
which  I  believe  are  necessary  to  produce 
a  system  that  is  as  equitable  as  possible. 
Most  of  these  measures  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Marshall  Commission  and 
Included  in  my  bill  this  year.  They  in- 
clude the  right  to  counsel,  the  right  to 
a  personal  appearance  before  all  classifi- 
cation and  appellate  boards,  the  require- 
ment that  all  decisions  be  written,  and  a 
requirement  that  quorums  of  all  boards 
be  present  for  final  action.  There  are 
b€isic  rights  that  should  be  accorded  to 
registrants.  The  selective  service  process 
is  perhaps  the  most  Important  that  any 
young  man  faces  during  his  lifetime  and 
he  surely  shoiUd  be  afforded  these  pro- 
cedural safeguards. 

I  also  shall  Join  with  others  who  desire 
to  reorganize  the  selective  service  system 
along  the  recommendations  of  the  Mar- 
shall Commission.  This  would  end  the 
patchqiiilt  system  of  policymaking  that 
currently  exists.  The  4,000  local  boards, 
with  their  20,000  unpaid  volunteer  board 
members  make  uniform  national  policy 
almost  impossible.  Although  there  is 
justification  for  maintaining  most  of 
these  boards  as  a  first  court  of  appeals, 
the  basic  classification  decisions  should 
be  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
the  many  positive  contributions  made  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
but  at  the  same  time  to  examine  the 
other  reforms  that  would  promote 
greater  congressional  control  and  greater 
fairness  within  the  system.  With  so  many 
In  the  Nation  urging  an  immediate  shift 
to  an  all -volunteer  army,  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  that  concept  during  war- 
time must  be  able  to  point  to  a  system  of 
conscription  that  is  as  internally  equita- 
ble as  men  can  conceive. 


WHY  END  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  within 
2  weeks  the  debate  within  the  Senate  will 
begin  on  the  draft.  Numerous  groups 
have  come  out  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  President's  authority  to 
induct  beyond  June  30,  1971.  One  such 
group  is  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  For  the  April  1971  edition  of  the 
ACLU-s  publication  "CivU  Liberties", 
Aryeh  Neler,  executive  director  of  the 
ACLU.  wrote  «m  article  describing  the 
ACLU's  reasons  for  opposing  extension 
of  the  draft  law.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VoLtTNTKER  Akmt:  Wht  End  thb  Dsatt 
(By  Aryeh  Neler) 

The  ACXU  Is  engaged  in  a  campaign  to 
end  the  draft.  Unless  Ck>ngress  acts  to  ex- 
tend tlie  present  draft,  Presidential  author- 
ity for  conscription  will  end  on  June  30. 

While  ACLU  members  are  virtually  unani- 
mous  in  viewing  the  draft  as  a  severe  intru- 
sion on  civU  liberties,  a  substantial  number 
of  ACLU  members  are  also  fearful  of  a  "pro- 
fessional" armed  force.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  Is  to  argue  that  these  fears,  legitimate 
as  they  may  be,  should  not  get  in  the  way 
of  an  all-out  campaign  to  end  the  draft. 

Whether  or  not  the  draft  is  ended,  we 
are  probably  going  to  have,  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  a  "professional"  armed  force. 
At  the  post-World  War  II  high  point,  during 
the  Korean  War,  our  armed  forces  numbered 
3.56  million  men.  For  the  years  Immediately 
ahead,  our  armed  forces  will  probably  num- 
ber something  under  3  million  men.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  stated  that,  after  Viet  Nam, 
active  duty  force  levels  shotild  be  stabilized 
at  a  level  of  2.0  to  2.5  million  men. 

The  President's  Commission  on  an  All 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  (the  Gates  Com- 
mission) estimated  that,  of  the  men  pres- 
ently serving  in  the  armed  forces,  about 
2.1  million  are  true  volunteers — that  is, 
volunteers  other  than  those  who  enlisted 
because  of  the  draft.  Even  without  dramatic 
improvements  in  military  pay  scales,  this 
figure  is  likely  to  be  stable.  Using  the  median 
figure  of  2.5  million  men  to  estimate  the 
future  size  of  the  armed  forces  (as  the  Oates 
Commission  did) ,  the  draft,  if  it  is  main- 
tained, would  account  for  something  like  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  men  in  the 
armed  forces. 

BOTTOM  or  HEAP 

How  much  chance  is  there  that  the  con- 
scripted 16  per  cent  would  counteract  the 
dangers  of  a  "professional"  armed  force?  Not 
much.  Many  of  the  draftees  would  share  the 
political  views  of  the  volunteers.  All  of  the 
draftees  would  be  transients  at  the  bottom 
of  the  military  heap  without  access  to  plan- 
ning and  decision-making.  All  of  the  draftees 
would  live  their  lives  subject  to  the  almost 
total  control  and  discipline  of  the  men  with 
longer  service  and  higher  rank  and  would 
be  vastly  outnumbered  by  the  professionals. 

One  of  those  fearful  of  an  all  volunteer 
army  Is  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  According 
to  Kennedy,  if  we  end  the  draft  "we  face  the 
risk  of  muting  the  most  articulate  and  most 
resoiirceful  voices  in  this  land,  voices  that 
have  proved  vital  in  dissent  and  effective  in 
causing  some  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
war's  escalation." 

One  assumption  on  which  this  argument 
rests  is  that  persons  not  threatened  by  the 
draft  are  less  deeply  engaged  in  anti-war 
activities.  In  the  ACLU,  for  the  past  several 
years  much  of  our  work  has  Involved  the 
defense  of  war  oppwnents.  Our  experience 
suggests  that  there  has  been  no  discernible 
difference  In  the  degree  of  anti-war  action 
of  those  faced  with  the  draft  and  such  ex- 
empt groups  as  ministers,  divinity  students, 
women  and  those  who  are  over-age. 

Senator  Kennedy's  argimient  might  also 
refer  to  the  dissident  activity  of  draftees 
within  the  armed  forces.  If  that  was  his 
intention,  then  he  may  be  right  In  suggest- 
ing that  an  end  to  the  draft  would  reduce 
dlssldence  within  the  armed  forces. 

FROrESSIONALS   DISSENT 

An  end  to  the  draft  would  not,  however, 
eliminate  military  dissent.  Such  ACLU  cli- 
ents as  former  Air  Force  Captain  Dale  Noyd 
and  West  Point  graduates  Louis  Font  and 
Cornelius  Cooper  had  embarked  on  careers 
as  professional  officers.  (See  Mr.  Karpatkln's 
article  in  this  issue.)  In  the  case  of  Noyd,  he 
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lieeame  a  selective  conacientlotis  objector  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
^ras  sharply  at  odds  with  th«  conception  of 
the  role  of  American  armed  forces  which  bad 
led  him  to  a  military  career.  Pont  and  Cooper, 
like  many  young  men,  formed  their  anti- 
war views  a  Uttle  later  than  the  early  age  at 
which  a  decision  on  a  military  career  is 
msde.  Dlssldence  arising  out  of  shifts  in 
American  policy  and  out  of  maturing  per- 
sonal philosophies  would  xmdoubtedly  con- 
tinue. 

An  end  to  the  draft  would  probably  result 
in  increased  dependence  by  the  military  on 
civilian  labor.  There  are  no  good  reasons  for 
military  men  to  be  employed  as  cooks  or 
doctors  at  mUitary  bases  In  the  United 
States — except  that  the  draft  makes  avail- 
able cheap  manpower  for  these  purposes. 
ClTlllan  employees  of  the  military  would  be 
much  freer  to  engage  in  dissident  activity 
than  conscripts  and,  therefore,  would  prob- 
ably do  so. 

Another  point  that  Senator  Kennedy  may 
have  overlooked  is  that  In  order  to  attract 
the  volunteers  who  would  be  needed  to  re- 
place the  conscripts,  the  armed  forces  might 
Have  to  end  some  of  the  most  annoying  and 
arbitrary  features  of  mUitary  discipline.  For 
example,  soldiers  might  have  to  be  allowed 
to  have  lockers  that  could  not  be  searched 
by  their  superiors  and  publications  that 
could  not  be  censored.  Healthy  dissent  may 
be  encouraged  by  ending  some  of  the  most 
repressive  aspects  of  military  life. 

ENGnfEERZNG 

But  even  assuming  that  an  end  to  the  draft 
would  reduce  dissent  within  the  military.  Is 
this  really  an  argument  for  perpetuating  the 
draft?  Are  we  prepared  to  send  people  Into 
prisons  and  mental  hospitals  In  order  to 
generate  dissent  within  those  institutions?  I 
should  think  not.  Only  If  one  is  willing  to 
gacrlflce  an  individual's  right  to  freedom  to 
some  larger  design  for  social  engineering  does 
one  think  in  such  terms. 

Interestingly,  some  of  the  same  people  who 
argue  that  an  end  to  the  draft  would  mute 
dlaaent  also  argue  that  an  all  volunteer  armed 
force  would  be  poor  and  black.  The  Gates 
Commission's  exhaustive  study  makes  it 
clear  that  an  all  volimteer  armed  force  would 
approximate  the  present  force  in  economic 
and  racial  background.  But  assuming  the 
Commission  is  wrong,  In  this  day  and  age 
is  it  really  consistent  to  suggest  that  a  vol- 
unteer armed  force  would  be  both  more  heav- 
ily composed  of  minority  groups  and  less 
dissident? 

The  draft  has  been  with  us  almost  con- 
tinuously for  30  years.  Each  year  It  deprives 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  of  vir- 
tually all  of  their  civil  liberties.  There  are 
few  larger  intrusions  on  freedom  In  the  na- 
tlwi.  The  unfolding  of  the  story  of  the  army's 
surveillance  practices  is  quite  enough  to  sug- 
gest the  dangers  In  a  professional  army.  But 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  those  dangers  woiild  be 
mitigated  by  the  perpetuation  of  military 
conscription. 


ANOTHER  PREPAID  GROUP  PRAC- 
TICE IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  many  times 
In  the  past  I  have  commented  about  the 
pride  I  have  in  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island 
toward  making  adequate  health  care 
available  to  all  its  citizens. 

In  Rhode  IslEmd  we  have  one  state- 
wide department  of  health  which  is  able 
to  plan  and  control  the  development  of 
health  facilities  throughout  the  State. 
We  have  an  excellent  set  of  nine  store- 
front OEO  neighborhood  health  centers 
in  Providence.  The  Rhode  Island  AFL- 
CIO  is  establishing  a  fine  and  imagina- 


tive prepaid  group  practice  program  in 
Providence.  And  a  common  health  statis- 
tics Information  system  Is  being  devel- 
oped in  the  State  through  the  quasi- 
public  health  care  oorjwration.  Search. 
I  am  proud  today  to  note  another  step 
forward  in  the  improvement  of  health 
care  services  in  Rhode  Island.  Under  the 
untiring  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  Mil- 
lard, president  of  the  Bristol  Coimty 
Medical  Associates,  a  program  to  make 
available  comprehensive  health  services 
in  Bristol  County  through  an  experimen- 
tal prepaid  group  prswjtice  arrangement 
with  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  was  filed 
last  week  with  the  State  department  of 
business  regulation. 

Dr.  Millard,  who  Is  also  much  appre- 
ciated In  his  community  for  his  efforts 
in  assisting  yoxmgsters  with  drug  prob- 
lems, is  to  be  commended  for  his  fine  work 
in  making  this  innovative  form  of  health 
care  services  available  to  the  citizens  of 
Bristol. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  describing  the 
Bristol  health  plan  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Bristol  Health  Plan 
Rhode  Island  Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cross 
today  filed  with  the  Department  of  Business 
Regiilation  an  Innovative  new  program  that 
would  make  available  virtually  complete 
health  care  services  to  families  In  the  Bristol 
County  area  for  a  set  annual  fee. 

The  experlmenUl  Prepaid  Group  Practice 
Program  Is  being  made  avaUable  through 
an  agreement  with  the  Bristol  County  Medical 
Associates.  In  explaining  the  program,  Ar- 
thur F.  Hanley,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cross,  said  that  phy- 
sicians at  the  Medical  Center  have  agreed  to 
provide  or  arrange  for  aU  the  necessary  health 
services  needed  by  members,  ranging  from 
preventive  services  such  as  office  visits  and 
Immunizations  to  acute  services  such  as  hos- 
pitalization and  major  surgery.  The  cost  of 
the  comprehensive  care  would  be  Insured 
by  Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cross  for  individual 
rates  of  $17.10  per  month,  and  »43.00  per 
month  for  complete  family  coverage. 

Dr.  Charles  Millard,  president  of  Bristol 
Ooxinty  Medical  Associates,  said  the  program 
means  that  subscribers  "essentially  have  no 
worries  as  far  as  medical  expenses  are  con- 
cerned." 

"The  program  we  have  developed,"  Doctor 
MUlard  said,  "represents  evolution,  not  rev- 
olution, in  making  changes  within  the  health 
care  delivery  system.  We  are  working  within 
the  present  structure,  and  this  Is  most  Im- 
portant. What  we  have  developed  Isn't  a  final 
answer  to  the  medical  problem,  but  It  is  a 
very  important  step.  We  are  striving  to  at- 
tain first-class  medical  care  for  less  money." 
Mr.  Hanley  said  the  Plans  hope  to  offer 
the  program  to  companies  in  the  Bristol  area 
as  early  as  possible  this  svunmer.  "Sub- 
scribers wlU  be  given  a  choice  of  Group  Prac- 
tice or  the  traditional  fee-for-servlce  system 
where  physicians  bill  Blue  Shield  for  each 
service  performed." 

EnroUment  wlU  be  limited  to  4,000  sub- 
scribers during  the  first  year  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

Mr  Hanley  said  that  the  pilot  project  wUl 
pivot  around  contracts  between  the  sub- 
scriber. Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cross,  and  the 
group  of  physicians  and  their  associates  of 
the  Medical  Center,  which  Is  located  on  Hope 
Street  In  Bristol. 

"Upon  enrollment,  the  subscriber  chooses 
a  family  physician  from  those  participating 


in  the  Medical  Group,  creatlzig  a  dual  re- 
sponslblUty.  The  subscriber  agrees  to  look 
exclusively  to  the  Medical  Group  and  Its 
consultants  for  his  family's  health  care 
needs,  and  the  physicians  asioimn  the  re- 
sponalbmty  of  fulfllllng  those  needs,"  he 
said.  "With  minor  exc^rtlons  for  emergency 
situations  and  out-of-area  services,  all  bene- 
fit coverage  evolves  around  these  arrange- 
ments." 

The  combined  Blue  Shield-Blue  Cross 
agreement  provides  subscribers  with  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  benefits  whenever  serv- 
ices are  rendered  or  directed  by  physldans  In 
the  Medical  Group,  Including: 

Hospitalization— Full  coverage  will  be  pro- 
vided for  366  days  of  care  in  a  semi-private 
room,  including  all  routine  and  special  serv- 
ices, when  admitted  to  a  short-term  genetral 
hospital,  and  foe  45  days  In  other  hospitaU. 
such  as  mental  and  tuberculosis  facilities. 

Hospital  Outpatient  Care — Full  coverage 
for  the  initial  visit  to  a  hospital  accident 
room  within  72  hours  of  a  traumatic  or  pois- 
oning accident.  And,  full  coverage  for  use 
of  hospital  outpatient  facilities  for  minor 
surgery. 

Services  of  physicians  at  the  Medical 
Center,  at  home  or  in  the  ho^tal — to  In- 
clude the  services  of  both  the  Medical 
Group  and  their  consulting  staff.  Subscribers 
win  pay  $2  per  visit  to  the  Medical  Center, 
and  there  will  be  a  somewhat  higher  co-pay- 
ment for  house  calls. 

Maternity  Benefits — Full  coverage  of  hos- 
pital charges  In  a  seml-prtvate  room  for  the 
care  of  the  mother,  including  charges  for 
nursery  care  of  the  newborn.  All  Medical 
Group  physicians'  services  will  be  provided 
for  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  deUvery  and 
new  baby  care. 

Diagnostic  services — including  x-ray, 
laboratory,  radium  and  radioisotopic  serv- 
ices. 

Therapeutic  services  Including  physical 
therapy. 

Preventive  services  for  health  mainte- 
nance, Including  physical  examinations. 

Sp>ecified  Immunizations  for  pediatric 
patients. 

Eye  examinations — ^wlth  a  co-payment  Ol 
$2  for  each  exam. 
Ambulance   service. 

Emergency  Care — coverage  will  also  be  pro- 
vided for  necessary  hospital  care  and  physi- 
cians' services  due  to  aocldential  injuries  and 
emergency  illnesses  while  the  subscriber  Is 
outside  the  Bristol  County  area  or  out  of 
state.  

nMANCIAI.    ABRANGEMENTS 

Mr.  Hanley  said  that  subscribers'  premiums 
will  be  allocated  to  three  sources:  Blue  Cross 
for  hospitalization  coverage,  Blue  Shield  for 
the  coverage  of  emergency,  out-of-area  and 
other  special  services  which  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Medical  Group,  and  a  monthly 
payment  to  the  Medical  Group  based  on  the 
number  of  subscribers  enrolled. 

He  said  that  financial  Incentives  are  also 
built  into  the  program  to  promote  the  most 
economical  use  of  hospital  facilities. 

He  explained  that  the  Blue  Cross  portion 
of  the  premium  Is  based  on  the  projected  use 
of  834  days  of  Irywtlent  hospital  care  per 
1,000  subscribers.  "To  the  extent  that  the 
Medical  Group  can  reorganize  the  delivery 
of  health  services  to  an  office  or  outpatient 
basis,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  sav- 
ings on  the  dollars  needed  for  Inpatient  hos- 
pital benefits. 

"Any  savings  that  result  will  be  placed  in 
a  special  Utilization  Incentive  Fund,  of  which 
the  Medical  Group  will  share  If  the  use  of 
Inpatient  hospital  care  is  lower  than  the  pro- 
jected rate  of  834  days." 

In  a  covering  letter  to  the  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Regulation,  Mr.  Hanley  said  the  Group 
PracUce  Program  is  specifically  designed  to 
avoid  the  costly  creation  of  new  medical 
faculties  and  recruitment  of  physicians  by 
allowing  existing  groups  to  participate  for  a 
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portion  of  their  patient  vcSume.  "We  feej 
tb»t  tblB  eoonomlcal  approacb  Is  eaaentlal 
to  the  futxire  development  of  Prepaid  Orouf 
Pnctice  on  m  statewide  basis. 

"AddltloDJiUy,  the  uae  of  existing  medical 
groups  should  result  in  minimum  dlaruptloij 
of  the  eetablished  relatlcmehlpe  between  sub* 
scnbers  and  community  phjrslclans. 

"Ttkt  comprehensive  scope  of  benefits  antf 
corresponding  changes  In  the  method  of  fl» 
nanclng  care  are  all  Intended  to  promot* 
more  Judicious  use  of  coetly  inpatient  aerv* 
Ices  with  the  resulting  savings  being  used  t9 
help  finance  the  extended  range  of  outpar 
tlent  services." 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Hanley  said  that  physlr 
clans  of  the  Bristol  County  Medical  Centef 
have  been  instrumental  In  developing  th^ 
program,  "and  are  as  enthusiastic  as  we  art 
about  the  potential  this  alternative  methof 
of  health  care  delivery  oBers  to  our  subj- 
sorlbers*** 
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AN  AMEKICAN  PRESS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  conf 
tlnulng  nature  of  today's  debate  over 
press  responsibility  prompts  me  to  take 
note  of  a  highly  responsible  article  en* 
titled  "Can  the  Press  Police  Itself?*' 
The  article,  which  appeared  in  Amerlc* 
magazine  of  April  24,  1971,  provides  4 
thoughtful  explanation  of  preparatloni 
now  being  made  by  the  press  to  formalize 
self-criticism.  Almost  200  years  aga. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
being  lost. 

If  these  efforts  by  America's  Fourth 
Estate  to  rectify  legitimate  grievances 
are  successful,  our  free  press  will  be  the 
stronger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consenlt 
that  the  article  entitled  "Can  the  Presfe 
Police  Itself?"  published  in  America  fof 
April  24,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
afi  follows: 

Can  thk  PsEsa  Pouce  Iraanj? 
(By  BUI  Francois) 

A  number  of  signs  point  to  firsrt-tlm^ 
prepsu-atlona  by  America's  Fourth  Estate  to 
formalize  self -criticism  In  Its  use  of  the  greait 
powers  of  the  press. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  republia, 
the  press  has  been  regarded  as  a  means  df 
protecting  the  public  from  a  multitude  off 
dangers  and  evils.  But  a  growing  number  at 
citizens,  to  Judge  from  the  results  of  publlp 
opinion  polls  showing  support  for  Vic* 
President  Agnew's  fiery  criticism  of  certain 
segments  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  are  dis- 
illusioned with  their  "watchdog"  and  woul|l 
like  to  find  some  ways  to  tame  it.  While  there 
Is  no  one  reason  for  this  growing  dlsaatlA- 
factlon,  there  Is  the  feeling  among  some  that 
the  press  too  often  Ignores  Just  criticism  of 
its  operations  or  reacts  too  defensively  wheji 
there  are  legitimate  grievances  about  shoddir 
Journalism. 

For  example,  Journalists  failed  to  respond 
constructively  to  a  wave  of  Indignation  thajt 
followed  the  appalling  behavior  of  pre$B 
representatives  after  the  kidnapping  of 
Charles  Lindbergh's  son  In  1932.  And  outrigl|t 
hostility  Is  the  only  way  to  describe  thie 
Fourth  Estate's  reaction  to  recommendations 
made  in  1947  by  outstanding  citizens  wtap 
comprised  the  Commission  on  Freedom  df 
the  Press. 

"Professional  standards  are  not  likely  lio 
be  achieved."  the  commission  reportetl 
"as   long   as   the   mistakes   and   errors,   tqe 


frauds  and  crimes,  committed  by  imlts  of 
the  press  are  passed  over  In  silence  by  other 
members  of  the  profession.  ...  If  the  press 
is  to  be  accountable — and  It  must  be  If  It  Is 
to  remain  free — Its  members  must  discipline 
one  another  by  the  only  means  they  have 
available,  namely,  public  criticism." 

Since  then  there  have  been  substantial 
criticisms  of  the  press  by  the  American  Bar 
Assoeciatlon.  stemming  from  Interference  in 
the  fair  trial  process  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen,  and  by  the  Warren  Commission  In 
its  repKjrt  following  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Even  the  out-going  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE) 
could  not  convince  his  fellow  editors  of  the 
need  for  the  machinery  for  self-criticism 
when  he  addressed  foxir  hiindred  of  them  on 
May  14,  1970.  "We  cannot  go  on  Insisting  on 
the  right  to  criticize  everything  and  every- 
one, and  hold  ourselves  Immune."  said  Nor- 
man E.  Isaacs,  then  executive  editor  of  the 
LoulsTlUe  Courier-Journal  and  now  edltor- 
m-resldence  at  Columbia  University's  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  ASNE  decided  not  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee or  council  to  hear  complaints  about 
the  performance  of  the  American  press. 

Such  intransigence  Is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising because  a  successful  model  already 
exists.  In  1949 — two  years  after  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press — 
a  Royal  Commission  In  Great  Britain  urged 
the  press  to  create  the  machinery  for  self- 
criticism.  There  was  foot-dragging  and  a  par- 
liamentary warning  to  act — or  else — before 
the  British  Press  Council  was  established  In 
July,  1953. 

Since  the  council  had  no  power  to  apply 
sanctions  against  an  errant  newspaper,  one 
critic  warned  that  "it  will  fail  hopelessly." 
There  were  other  dire  predictions,  none  of 
which  materialized. 

A  recent  survey  of  British  editors  showed 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  approved 
of  the  council.  And  when  the  prestigious  Lord 
Devlin  left  the  council's  chairmanship  In 
September,  1969,  after  serving  for  six  years 
in  that  position,  he  oould  say:  "My  prede- 
cessor .  .  .  claimed  no  more  for  the  Press 
Council  In  1963  than  that  ...  It  has  sur- 
vived. He  put  It  too  modestly.  Drawing  on  his 
period  of  office  as  well  as  my  own,  I  think  I 
can  now  claim  on  behalf  of  the  council  that 
It  succeeded." 

The  prominence  of  Lord  Devlin  and  of 
his  successor.  Lord  Pearce,  both  eminent 
Jurists  when  they  became  chairmen  of  the 
coimcll.  Is  a  major  reason  why  the  council 
has  gained  approval  from  the  public  and 
press  alike.  In  addition,  the  Inclusion  of  five 
prominent  lay  members  as  council  members 
in  1964,  Joining  with  20  Journalists  repreeent- 
Ing  eight  organizations,  gave  the  public  a 
voice  In  the  consideration  of  new^>aper 
ethics. 

Equally  Important  was  a  decision  by  most 
of  the  newspapers  In  England  and  Scotland 
to  give  the  power  of  publicity  to  council 
decisions.  These  newspapers  showed  foresight 
and  fortitude  by  agreeing  to  publish  repri- 
mands of  Journalistic  wrongdoings  even 
when  the  newspapers  themselves  were  the 
objects  of  such  reprimands. 

In  a  typical  year,  between  350  and  400 
complaints  will  be  handled  by  the  London- 
based  council,  with  adjudications  number- 
ing between  60  and  75.  In  1969.  for  example, 
25  complaints  about  Journalistic  misdeeds 
were  upheld  by  the  covmdl  and  36  were 
rejected. 

Adjudications  have  dealt  with  allegations 
of  Inaccurate  reporting,  complaints  about 
the  editing  of  letters  to  the  editor,  advertis- 
ing, matters  of  good  taste  and  objections  to 
the  use  of  certain  words  or  the  cMiduct  of 
Journalists.  The  result  has  been  a  kind  of 
"case  law"  for  ethical  practices  as  well  as 
declarations  by  the  council  of  certain  prin- 
ciples, such  as :  "No  payment  should  be  made 


for  feature  articles  to  persons  engaged  in 
crime  or  other  notorious  misbehaviour  where 
the  public  Interest  does  not  warrant  It";  or 
that  a  "reasonable  right  of  reply"  must  be 
given  to  persons  and  organizations  attacked 
in  print. 

Even  critics  have  been  able  to  praise  the 
council's  work.  John  Gold,  editor  of  the  one 
million  circulation  Evening  News  In  London, 
had  kind  words  for  the  council  during  an 
interview  on  Aug.  14,  1970 — eight  days  aftei 
the  council  had  upheld  a  complaint  against 
language  by  an  Evening  News  columnist  who 
had  written,  "Go  to  it,  Israel,  and  push  those 
Egyptian  bastards  into  the  Qattara  Depres- 
sion." 

The  council  declared:  "The  expression  of 
controversial  views  is  an  Important  function 
of  a  free  press  and  matters  of  taste  are,  in 
general,  matters  of  opinion.  But  In  this  case 
the  Press  Council  deplores  the  use  of  abu- 
sive and  Inflammatory  phraseology  which  can 
contribute  nothing  to  the  calm  consideration 
of  a  serious  International  situation." 

Although  criticizing  this  particular  action 
on  the  grounds  that  matters  of  taste  "should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  editor,"  Gold 
said  the  council  Is  performing  a  valuable 
service  "as  a  sort  of  umpire" — giving  persons 
who  feel  "abxised  by  the  press  the  feeling  that 
they  are  not  beating  their  fists  against  what 
they  regard  as  the  fortress  of  the  press." 

Another  editor,  Harold  Evans  of  the  Sun- 
day Times  In  London,  assessed  the  coiuicll  in 
this  way:  "The  strength  of  the  council  is 
that,  with  Its  lay  membership,  It  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  between 
the  public  and  the  press.  It  has  helped  to  Im- 
prove press  conduct  ...  It  does  not  have  any 
power  of  fining,  but  the  powers  of  publicity 
are  considerable,  especially  when  a  newspaper 
values  Its  good  name." 

Evans  concluded  with  this  observation:  "It 
there  were  not  a  Press  Council  in  England. 
I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  Invent  one." 

Signs  of  "Inventiveness"  are  springing  up 
In  the  United  States — harbingers,  perhaps,  of 
the  news  media  getting  the  message  that  they 
must  act  to  put  their  own  hoiise  in  order. 

The  current  ASNE  president,  Newbold 
Noyes  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  has 
appointed  a  special  Ethics  Committee  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  a  press-council  type 
of  organization.  This  committee  probably  will 
recommend  regional  or  statewide  machinery 
for  dealing  with  grievances  against  the  press, 
rather  than  a  national  committee  or  council. 

The  National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  Is  Investigating  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  press  council.  So  are 
two  committees  of  the  Association  for  Educa- 
tion in  Journalism,  with  one  committee  al- 
ready on  record  as  "supporting  activities  lead- 
ing toward  programs  for  the  appraisal  of  the 
work  of  the  mass  me<lla.  ..." 

In  addition.  Victor  Eltlng  Jr..  chairman  of 
the  American  Advertising  Federation,  has 
called  for  the  creation  of  an  Independent  Ad- 
vertising Review  Council  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $1.5  million,  to  be  financed  by  an 
assessment  against  advertising  expenditures. 

And  the  Minnesota  Newspaper  Association 
announced  In  early  1971  the  creation  of  the 
Minnesota  Press  Covmcil  which  will  hear 
grievances  directed  at  newspapers  In  that 
state.  The  18-member  council  Includes  nine 
members  drawn  from  the  public  and  nine 
representing  newspapers  In  the  state. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  Journalism,  indications  abound 
that  the  Fourth  Estate  is  preparing  to  answer 
to  the  public  for  the  use  It  makes  of  Its  great 
powers. 

The  creation  of  grievance  procedures  In 
the  1970'8  would  go  a  long  way  toward  con- 
vincing the  nation  that  Journalists  are  pre- 
pared to  act  responsibly  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  public  censure. 

[Bill  Francois,  currently  a  professor  of 
Jo\u"nallsm  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  was  a  newspaperman  for  ten  years.] 
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rrxnr  AnviTRRARY  PROCESS— WHO  difficulty  of  finding  solutions  should  lead  us  are  greaUy  indebted— both  to  the  presnit 

THE  ADVERSAltY  t-KU^iaJO— vvnu  ^  tum'back  thTclock  and  hide  the  tough  Chief   Justice   and   to  his  predeceesor-for 

JNJ!J!.iJB  ii  {  problems  again.  pensuadlng  the  public  that  ooun  manage- 

Mr     RIBICOPP     Mr.    President,    our  i  ment  reforms  are  worth  their  Initial  cost  In 

Judges.  ..  ^  .   *    ^  Uons  we  never  Imagined  could  exist.  Only  will  cut  down  o'^/Fjf  «»•  ^"  *^^  "^ 

But  we  must  not  be  stampeded  Into  de-  jQ^ty  years  ago.  Felix  Frankfurter  told  his  to    be   that   would-be   criminals   are    more 

vising  solutions  which  offer  only  short  readers  in  the  Harvard  iaw  iiet;ieM  that  some  likely  to  be  deterr*!  ^/^ ""  *^*  ~,«;;~; 

term  relief  constitutional    provisions    were    written    In  punishment  Uian  by  the  threat  of  remote 

Hon     Etevid    L    Bazelon.    the    distln-  such  explicit  language  that  there  could  be  P"'^?^'^«"»- f "?.  ^  ""^"L ^„^*7  ^ff  J° 

g^?a  ^Sef  ^Ud^^f      the      U.8.  .-^^rnTc^^re  l^t^hl^^d^nT  Tr^^^T^l'^-^''^r,t^^^f^^'onri 

K  Of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co  I^.P^^^^^^rthSe  ^^,  ^rio^^^^t  am  my«,lf  pretty  dubious  about  the  prop- 

lumbia  Circuit,  discussed  these  matters  ^^  ^         be  said  to  be  firmly  embedded  in  oalUon    that    the    threat    of    punlshmwit. 

last  week  in  a  speech  about  the  need  for  ^^  constitutional  fabric.  One  of  these  no-  whether  swift  or  slow,   has   any  deterrent 

court  reform.  His  address,  "The  Adver-  ^^^^  ^  that,  however  much  room  there  may  effect  on   the   man  at  the  bottom  of   eo- 

sary  Process— Who  Needs  It?"  was  the  be  for  experimentation  and  play  m  the  Joints,  ciety's  ladder.  These  are  people  with  nothing 

12^  annual  James  Madison  Lecture  at  the  constitution  commits  both  the  states  to  lose  from  a  life  o?,^«^-  *^  ""^J? 

IJf NrYoik  university  School  of  Law.  ^d^e  F«ier^  ^^^.^  '^^  ^■^L?:^^.Z^^.  J^uTS^ 

AS  Judge   Bazelon   states   in   his   ad-  f^^^^l^^^^fp^^ V?^',^i]^'S^^  public  clamor  for  swifter  justice.  There  1. 

dress—  nal  law,  means  an  advereary  process.  But  due  simply  no  evidence  that  speeding  up  the 

As  long  as  our  system  of  Justice  Is  taper-  process  means  something  more  than  that.  Judicial  system  Is  likely  to  make  a  me»»ur- 

fect,  it  is  critically  taportant  that  we  keep  as  ^eU.  A  massacre  is  an  adversary  process,  able  dent  in  the  crtae  rate    Our  criminal 

that  system  In  public  view,  so  that  the  Im-  but  not  too  many  of  us  would  Uke  to  think  Justice  system  Is  slow  and  Inefficient,  and 

perfections   and   Injustices   will   not   escape  that  Custer's  Last  Stand  provides  a  working  there  are  many  good  reasons  to  reform  It. 

detection,  but  will  be  brought  out  Into  the  ^jodel  for  a  criminal  trial.  And  so  I  think  But  we  are  o^y  courting  public  dlsUlu^on- 

open  where  something  can  be  done  about  that  an  inseparable  coroUary  of  our  constl-  ment  If  we  try  to  seU  such  Judicial  reforms 

them.  tutional  commitment  to  an  adversary  sys-  to  the  public  as  a  cure  ^o' crim*^^ 

.  tern  of  criminal  lustlce  Is  a  oonsUtutlonal         First,  if  the  public  Is  led  to  expect  such 

To  further  that  goal.  I  ask  unaxiimous  ^^^^ft^bl^'^ng  the  ^es!,  liTt^t  miracle,  from  judicial  refonns,  we  may  put 

consent  that  the  complete  text  of  Judge  ^^^  adversary  system  can  work  as  it  is  sup-  the   more   Important  reforms  on   th«   back 

Bazelon's   remarks   be   printed    in   the  po^ed  to  do.  A  good  case  can  be  made  for  burner^"  Z°^'^  ^  f  "^'"if*  ^^f  „^ 

Record  thTproposlUon  that  much  of  the  work  of  think  that  It  Is  more  taportant  for  us  as  a 

S?e  being  no  objection,  the  address  the  sV^e  Court  since  Bro^  v.MUsissiwi  ^^V^^,,^th?  iLTutttSarprolid^h^s" 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor..  ^^^,S\inv"e^n?l^ut"^e*^a^ncrrf  Tr^X^^^X^Tc^l^r^^^^ 

as  follows:  ^^  between  the  State  and  the  accused.  1  food  to  the  people  who  commit  the  CTtoes 

Tim  Advxesaet  Pkkms— Who  Nkds  It?  ^^.^  pretend  that  we  have  yet  struck  the  that  concern  us.  Even  if  we  were  to  dispense 

(By  David  L.  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge,  U.S.  Court  perfect  balance.  In  fact,  one  of  the  points  I  with  trials  altogether,  and  simply  lock  up 

of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  have  to  make  Is  premised  upon  precisely  the  every  person  who  was  not  discharged  at  nis 

Circuit)  contrary  assumptlon-the  assumption  that  preltalnary  hearing,  ^e  would  still  have  a 

I  am  honored  tonight  to  be  giving  the  our  system  of  Justice  Is  not  yet,  in  reaUty,  a  ^«'^°^^'^.^«   P^^L^  ^dc^n^'moT^l 

twelfth  annual   James  Madison  lecture  on  Platonic  ideal.  And  as  long  as  our  system  of  we  take  o^  *^^  «»'^'«' ^*  Jl^thlM  about 

mnTtltutlonal  law    Frankly.  I  have  always  Justice  Is  taperfect.  It  U  critically  tapor-  come  of  age  until  we  do  something  about 

tSht  S  aSng  a  ?udge  to  talk  about  tant   that   we  keep  that   system   In  public  the  conditions  that  ^^'-f  .P*??^*  ^^°  »  "If 

Stutlonal  ^  13  sort  If  like   asking  a  view,  so  that  the  Imperfections  and  injus-  of    crime.    As    lawyers    "^^^J^^B^f'^^^  ^ 

S^Sdriac  how  he  feels  today-you  may  tlces  will  not  escape  detection,  but  will  be  ^^^'^J^'/ "« ^not  the  oST^hoxTon  th; 

ge?a  little  bit  more  than  you  bargained  for_  brought  out  Into  th^eopen  where  something  ^er  But  ou«  »«  not  the  o^y  ^  ^^J^ 


block.  We  can  not  forget  that  many  reforms 
m  the  qxiallty  of  life  can  do  far  more  than 
court   reforms   to   reduce   the   Incidence   of 


At  least  when  a  Judge  like  me  Is  writing  can  be  done  about  them 
opinions,  he  has  at  least  two  colleagues — not 

to  mention  the  Supreme  Co"*^^ .^"^^  with  these  points  In  mind,  I  would  like  to  crime 

in  Une^My  own  colleagues  are  pretty  good  «  ^^^  ^  ^^^  at  wme  of  the  current  proposals  Second,  there  Is  another  danger  Inherent 

that.   But   speeches   are  ,?f°*^"   ^7!!!;u.  for  Judicial  reform.  From  all  sides  we  are  as-  in  allowing  the  public  to  expect  too  much 

hope,  though  that  I  CM^  live  up^^  eauil  by  cries  of  a  crisls-a  crisis  of  crime  In  from  Judicial   reforms.  That  Is  the  danger 

tatlon  for  Judicial  restraint  and  keep  this  one  ^^^  ^^  ^^  congestion  In  the  courts.  We  that  In  our  enthusiasm  we  wUl  be  willing  to 

within  bounds.                      ty.nto.ht  about  the  bear  the  cry  that  we  can  reduce  both  street  pay  an  Inflated  price  for  Judicial  efficiency. 

*^.H^n   «v^Lm  o^  cZtoa     msrice^how  crime  and^urt  congestion  by  increasing  the  fn%he  name  of  efficiency,  we  are  urged  to 

.^!  rt«^nTifv  th^  r^t^tutlon    a^how  efficiency  of  the  courts.  In  the  name  of  effi-  rely  ever  more  heavily  on  guilty  pleas,  to 

t  U  defined  I'y /f**  CoMtltutlon    and  how  y^    proposals  for  reform  have  been  eliminate  'frivolous"  appeals,  and  to  pare  to 

ir'f  «L^irie^uS^ulTeven^ta    ret  advaJ^d.  S^iSe  STthese  proposals  are  ones  the  bone  collateral  review  of  criminal  oon- 

l^n/«^la^  «t    t?e^u«tions   suKKMtTd   bv  with  which  I  think  It  would  be  hard  to  quar-  vlctlons.   Devices  like   these  may   cut   down 

thn«  t^nw  wh^t  T  wo^lHke  to  do  there-  rel.  But  others  would  change  the  system  In  court  backlogs.  But  we  should  not  forget  that 

ore   IS  safa^ew  ioT^  abSS  wha?'  I  <^n-  »ome  very  fundamental  ways.  In  considering  problems  come  to  the  courts  only  when  ev«y 

sfd.;  L^  bot^f JndMientol  and  CTltlcally  these  proposals.  It  Is  taportant  to  keep  In  other  social  mechanism  we  have  has  failed 

Jmror^n^fi^ur^'oT^fyttem  Of  "^^^  mind  Ime  at  the  serious  costs  that  we  may  to  solve  t^*-,;^--^^/.^"^-,  'J^ 

Justice  as  It   is  supposed  to   be,  and   then  Ixave  to  pay.                                           ,.    ,     »  problems   ue  hard   problems-cruelly  h^d 

return  to  the  real  w<^W  and  discuss  how  some  One  type  of  proposal  rrtate.  entirely  to  problems.  Speeding  up  the  process  of  deol- 

aspects  of  criminal  law  as  it  Is  actuaUy  ap-  management    technique.    The    courts    are  alon  doeent  make  them  any  «^«  ^'»»T?, 

plied  either  serve  or  defeat  those  features,  urged  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  man-  And  devices  like  those  Just  mentioned  wUl 

Fbr  the  American  public  and  the  legal  pro-  aging  their  calendars,  and  new  ways  of  ex-  speed  up  decision  only  at  *I^«  <=?;»»  ^'"^o^ 

fesslon  have  Just  discovered  that  our  sys-  pedlting  the  flow  of  paper  through  the  court  circuiting    the    process    eetaibUshed   ^ythe 

tern   of   criminal    Justice   Is   In    a   state   of  system.  Certainly  any  such  reforms  that  can  Constitution  for  the  administration  of  crlm- 

crisU  and  I  think  that  there  U  a  real  dan-  belp  the  courts  cut  Into  their  backlogs  are  inal  Justice, 

ger  that  In  our  urge  to  Implement  m\tch-  long  overdue.  For  there  are  many  good  rea-  m 

needed  reforms  we  may  solve  problems  in  sons  for  reducing  delay  In  the  Judicial  proc-  j  ^■^ij^  that  we  are  already  relying  far  too 

the  easiest  way  there  is— by  shoving  them  ess.  Delay  topalrs  the  accuracy  of  f^^^<^-  much    on    acceptance   of    bargained    guilty 

under  the  rug  and  Ignoring  them.  I  think  Ing  at  trial:  witnesses  move  away  and  dls-  pjeag.  in  hopelessly  backloared  courts,  moat 

that  our  system  of  criminal  procedure  has,  appear,  and  memories  fade.  Delay  often  re-  defendants  are  convicted  without  any  trial 

during  the   last   twenty   years,   taken  some  suits  In  serious  Injustice  before  a  case  U  tried.  ^^  ^^  Some  of  our  most  vital  decisions  about 

giant  steps  towards  ratlonaUty  and  fairness.  A  defendant  who  cannot  make  baU  may  be  sentence  are  made  not  out  In  the 

But  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  Is  that  taprlsoned  for  six  months  or  more  without  »^              K*hind  the  scenes    Eaual  adver- 

we  have  brought  to  the  light  some  pretty  even  the  opportunity  to  assert  his  innocent.  ^^  but  >;^«V^*  ^^bS  ^o«^ 

difficult  problems  that  are  now  clamoring  for  In  consequence,  the  effort  to  reduce  court  »»rt«f«  °^  compel*  ^P"*'"^*^^"^' 

solution.  I  think  It  would  be  tragic  If  the  backlogs  Is  taportant  for  Its  own  sake.  We  tapartlal  Judge  and  Jury— Instead,  the  »wo 
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aMes  meet   In  8«erttt  In  a  test  of  nothing 
more  than  raw  bargaining  power. 

Today  the  practice  of  plea  bargaining  la 
widely  regarded  aa  indispensable  for  the  00- 
eratlon  of  our  system  of  criminal  jvistlce.  We 
«r«  told  that  the  courts  would  collapse  Into 
chaos  If  eyery  defendant  exercised  his  right 
to  a  trial.  If  so.  we  are  In  a  sorry  state  In- 
deed, for  the  continued  existence  of  the  ju- 
dicial system  Is  dependent  upon  the  goQd 
will  of  criminal  defendants.  But  If  they  con- 
tinue to  have  our  best  Interests  at  heart,  and 
the  practice  of  plea  bargaining  U  to  coa- 
tlnue.  at  the  very  least  we  should  bring  It 
out  Into  the  open  and  surround  It  with  safe- 
guards. The  charade  that  often  accompanies 
the  acceptance  of  guilty  pleas — where  tlie 
defendant  and  the  prosecutor  solemnly  avtr 
that  no  bargains  have  been  struck,  no  proii- 
Ises  of  leniency  have  been  made,  and  tl^e 
Judge  with  a  straight  face  purports  to  bellefe 
what  he  knows  to  be  an  egregious  lie — cat- 
not  continue.  The  American  Bar  Assoclatlan 
and  other  groups  have  made  Important  pro- 
posals In  this  regard.  The  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla.  I  am  happy  to  say,  Bf9 
presently  experimenting  with  devices  in- 
tended to  put  such  plea  bargains  as  a^ 
made  on  the  public  record. 

But  no  safeguards  can  eliminate  the  fuii- 
damental  problems  inherent  In  plea  bef'- 
galnlng.  When  the  government  actively  eti- 
courages  defendsuits  to  forgo  the  very  rlghjts 
that  government  Is  established  to  secure.  It 
may  not  offend  the  Constitution  but  It  cet-- 
talnly  raises  some  pretty  basic  problenis. 
With  one  hand  we  offer  the  defendant  a  pub- 
lic adversary  trial,  and  with  the  other  *e 
rush  him  out  of  the  courtroom  and  Inko 
the  bargain  basement,  where  he  can  buy!  a 
short  sentence  by  pleading  guilty.  One  resiilt 
of  the  bargain  system  Is  that  the  resultlig 
sentences  are  based  less  on  any  rational  br 
consistent  policy  than  on  the  fluctuating 
demands  of  the  marketplace. 

We  like  to  tell  ourselves  that.  In  these  en- 
lightened times,  otir  sentencing  policies  a^e 
based  on  the  hope  of  rehabilitating  defentl- 
ants.  so  that  they  will  return  to  society  14ss 
likely  to  transgress  again.  I  sometimes  wota- 
der  whether  a  person  who  Is  sent  to  ttie 
prisons  we  have  today  comes  out  more  jor 
less  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  that  led 
him  Into  crime  in  the  first  place — or  Inde^, 
whether  rehabilitation  on  any  large  sc^le 
Is  possible  In  any  prisons  at  all.  The  need 
for  prison  reform  has  recently  captured  some 
pubUc  attention.  With  a  little  luck  andl  a 
lot  of  work,  we  may  be  able  to  m&ke  our 
prisons  conform  to  common  notions  of  hp- 
man  decency.  Cleaning  up  our  prisons,  ll}ce 
cutting  down  our  court  backlogs,  has  mu^h 
to  recommend  it.  Yet  I  am  not  convinc^ 
that  prison  reform  can  be  any  more  eSectltve 
than  court  reforms  at  reaching  and  repair- 
ing the  root  causes  of  crime. 

Whatever  may  be  our  concept  of  ratloi^al 
sentencing  policy,  however,  it  Is  hard  to 
square  with  the  concept  of  plea  bargaining. 
To  begin  with,  a  prosecutor  negotiating  a 
plea  simply  doesn't  have  before  him  the  In- 
formation necessary  to  make  smy  sort  of  In- 
formed judgment.  He  usually  knows  almost 
nothing  about  the  defendant.  He  often  has 
as  little  as  10  or  15  minutes  to  reach  his 
decision.  And  In  any  event,  his  options  ire 
severely  limited  by  the  economics  of  ijhe 
marketplace.  For  In  order  to  buy  a  guljty 
plea,  he  has  to  offer  something  in  return. 
What  he  offers  is  a  sentence  significantly 
shorter  than  a  defendant  would  expect^ to 
receive  If  he  were  found  guilty  after  a  trial. 
If  that  short  sentence  Is  sufficient  to  serve 
whatever  ends  we  seek  to  serve  throxigh  the 
sentencing  process,  then  It  must  be  true  that 
sentences  handed  out  to  defendants  whol^go 
to  trial  are  too  long.  Conversely.  If  the  de- 
fendants who  go  to  trial  are.  by  and  lai^, 
getting  sentences  of  the  proper  length,  ttten 
the  sentences  resulting  from  the  plea  bftr- 
galnlng  process  are  too  short.  If.  as  I  sug- 


gested above,  the  basic  aim  of  our  sentencing 
policy  is  to  rehabilitate  defendants,  then  the 
result  of  our  commitment  to  plea  bargaining 
must  be  either  that  the  prisons  are  clogged 
with  people  who  should  have  been  out  on 
the  streets  a  long  time  ago,  or  else  the  streets 
are  clogged  with  people  who  should  still  be 
receiving  rehabilitative  treatment.  It  Is  a 
false  efficiency  Indeed  that  speeds  up  the 
criminal  process  In  order  to  sj^eed  up  an  un- 
rehabllltated  defendant's  return  to  the 
streets.  Indeed,  It  would  seem  that  the  proc- 
ess would  be  more  rational  If  we  paid  for 
guilty  pleas  not  by  shorter  sentences,  but  by 
simple  cash  payments.  If  the  Idea  seems 
repugnant,  I  suggest  that  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  form  of  payment — we  dont  normally 
consider  money  to  be  Inherently  evil,  and 
cash  payments  would  at  least  help  alleviate 
the  burden  on  those  who  may  have  depended 
on  the  defendant  for  support.  The  fatilt  I 
suggest,  U  In  the  plea  bargaining  process 
Itself. 

In  order  to  speed  people  through  the  sys- 
tem, then,  we  are  running  a  bargain  counter 
that  may  tempt  even  innocent  people  to 
plead  guilty.  For  any  defendant — innocent 
or  guilty— miist  pay  a  high  price  for  asserting 
the  right  to  go  to  trial.  We  may  be  confident 
that  not  many  Innocent  defendants  are 
convicted,  but  we  know  that  imperfections  In 
the  factfinding  process  must  mean  that  some 
are.  And  one  ironic  quirk  of  the  plea  bar- 
gaining process  Is  that  It  gives  the  heaviest 
sentences  to  the  group  most  likely  to  in- 
clude some  innocent  people — the  group  with 
close  cases.  For  an  Innocent  defendant  Is 
most  likely  to  resist  the  pressure  to  plead 
guilty,  and  insist  on  going  to  trial.  Some  of 
these  people  will  be  convicted — after  all.  no 
system  of  Justice  Is  perfect — and  those  In- 
nocent people  will  get  the  heavy  sentences  re- 
served for  people  who  Insist  on  trials. 

The  problem  Is  even  worse  in  the  context 
of  the  delays  that  presently  beset  the  crimi- 
nal system.  For  court  backlogs  Increase  the 
pressure  on  all  defendants.  Innocent  or  not, 
to  give  up  and  plead  guilty.  The  price  of  a 
trial  Is  not  only  a  longer  sentence  for  de- 
fendants who  are  found  guilty.  For  defend- 
ants unable  to  make  bsJl,  insisting  on  trial 
may  Increase  the  time  they  spend  In  Jail  in 
another  way  as  well.  In  many  jurisdictions, 
the  usual  sentence  on  a  plea  of  guUty  to  a 
misdemeanor  Is  "time  served" — the  amount 
of  time  sx>ent  by  the  defendant  in  Jail  be- 
fore the  plea  was  entered.  Since  it  usually 
takes  a  longer  time  to  get  a  trial  than  it 
does  to  get  a  plea  taken,  the  price  of  a  trial 
Is  several  extra  months  in  jail  even  for  an 
Innocent  defendant.  Life  magazine  recently 
told  a  story  that  makes  the  point.  One  de- 
fendant. In  jail  for  ten  months,  was  ap- 
proached by  his  lawyer  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  enter  a  guilty  plea;  he  coxild  prob- 
ably get  a  one-year  sentence  which,  with 
credit  for  time  served  and  good  behavior, 
would  put  him  right  out  on  the  street.  If  he 
insisted  on  trial,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
have  to  spend  a  few  more  months  In  jail  be- 
fore  he  could  get  one,  and  would  get  a  stiff 
sentence  as  well  If  he  lost.  The  poor  de- 
fendant could  hardly  believe  It.  "Tou  mean 
if  I'm  guilty  I  get  out,  but  If  I'm  Innocent  I 
stay  in  jail?"  But  that's  the  way  the  system 
works. 

That  story  makes  clear,  I  think,  that  court 
backlogs  and  bargained  pleas  are  both  dam- 
aging to  our  system  of  criminal  justice.  If  we 
can  only  reduce  backlogs  by  increasing  bar- 
gains, it's  hard  to  see  what  we  gain.  Criminal 
trials  are  too  valuable  to  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency.  But  there  may  be  other 
matters  that  could  be  removed  from  the 
courts  at  far  less  cost  to  society.  Automobile 
negligence  cases  come  Inunedlately  to  mind. 
Or  Congress — and  the  state  leglslatTires — 
could  cut  down  on  the  judicial  burden  by 
providing  more  efficacious  means  of  challeng- 
ing criminal  prosecutions  under  statutes  that 
are  unconstitutional  on  their  face.  At  pres- 


ent. It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  challenge 
an  unconstitutional  statute  Is  often  to  vio- 
late it  and  wait  for  trial.  Where  large-scale 
political  demonstrations  are  Involved,  the  re- 
sult may  be  that  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  arrested,  processed,  and  brought  to 
trial  before  there  is  ever  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  unconstitutionality.  Yet  if 
such  statutes  could  be  wiped  off  the  books 
by  a  single  proceeding  before  they  were  ever 
enforced,  the  saving  in  times  of  crisis  could 
be  substantial. 

In  any  event,  however,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  even  now  some  jurisdictions  man- 
age to  try  a  significant  number  of  their 
criminal  defendants.  It  has  been  widely  re- 
ported that  guilty  pleas  represent  90%  of 
all  the  criminal  convictions  in  this  country. 
But  In  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago,  as  the 
District  Attorney  there  proudly  pointed  out, 
the  figure  was  closer  to  27%.  In  Washington 
in  recent  years  it's  been  about  62%.  if  we 
take  steps  to  clear  the  courts  of  unessential 
matters — and  more  Important  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  causes  of  crime  rather  than 
its  results — we  may  be  able  to  move  toward 
a  world  in  which  we  mean  what  we  say,  a 
world  In  which  every  defendant  who  wants 
one  can  have  what  the  Constitution  is  sup- 
posed to  guarantee  him — a  fair,  speedy,  and 
public  trial. 

Plea  bargaining  operates  to  deprive  many 
defendants  almost  entirely  of  the  benefits  of 
our  public  adversary  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. But  even  the  defendant  who  goes  to  trial 
Is  often  in  little  better  position.  For  the  ad- 
versary system  falls  on  its  face  when  a  de- 
fendant Is  not  effectively  represented  by 
counsel.  That  we  provide  most  defendants 
with  an  attorney  tempts  us  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  that  and  never  look  to  see 
whether  counsel  is  doing  an  effective  job. 
The  courts  In  particular  have  paid  far  too 
little  attention  to  the  right  to  effective  coun- 
sel, with  devastating  results.  I  think  there  are 
two  principal  reasons  for  this  lack  of  atten- 
tion. First,  a  misplaced  concern  for  the 
feelings  and  reputation  of  counsel  often 
causes  us  to  set  the  standard  too  low.  We 
confuse  the  question  whether  defendants 
have  received  the  effective  assistance  of  coun- 
sel with  the  question  whether  they  have 
received  the  assistance  of  effective  counsel, 
and  answer  the  second  question  rather  than 
the  first.  In  addition,  courts  often  remain 
blissfully  ignorant  of  an  attorney's  ineffective 
l>erf  ormance  at  trial  unless  It  leaps  out  of  the 
record.  For  appeals  in  criminal  cases  are 
often  handled  by  the  lawyer  who  represented 
the  defendant  at  trial.  It  would  be  surpris- 
ing if  all  of  them  recognized  their  ovn  errors. 
It  would  be  even  more  surprising  to  find  them 
urging  their  own  mistakes  upon  an  appellate 
court. 

My  own  court  has  long  followed  a  policy  of 
appointing  new  counsel  in  crimin&l  appeals. 
TTiere  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Until  this 
year,  our  local  public  defender  was  not  au- 
thorized to  do  appellate  work.  Many  of  our 
local  trial  lawyers  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
handle  an  appellate  case.  When  private  coun- 
sel have  been  appointed  to  defend  a  client  for 
no  or  a  limited  fee,  we  have  sought  to  spread 
the  burden  by  asking  someone  else  to  shoul- 
der the  load  of  appeal.  And  finally,  we  have 
found  it  helpful  to  have  new  counsel  look 
with  a  fresh  eye  at  the  proceedings  at  trial. 
But  now  our  policy  is  under  severe  attack  m 
the  name  of  Judicial  efficiency.  We  are  urged 
to  appoint  trial  counsel  to  prosecute  the  ap- 
peal wherever  possible.  The  argument  is  that 
trial  counsel  will  need  less  time  to  prepare 
the  case,  because  he  will  know  without  study- 
ing the  transcript  what  points  to  raise.  It  Is 
said  In  addition  that  trial  counsel,  having 
expended  considerable  effort  on  the  case, 
will  feel  less  obligation  than  new  counsel  to 
manufacture  an  appealable  claim,  and  that 
he  will  therefore  not  clutter  the  courts 
with  frivolous  clalijs. 

I  find  these  argunents  less  than  convlnc- 
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jng.  The  briefs  I  have  seen  where  trial  at- 
torneys have  handled  the  appeal  are  ample 
demonstration  that  trial  attorneys  are  as  able 
as  anyone  else  to  argue  endlessly  on  points 
devoid   of   merit.    Only    a   foolish   attorney 
would  think  that  he  can  serve  his  client  ef- 
fectively without  reviewing  the  transcript  be- 
fore he  takes  an  appeal.  And  in  any  event, 
since  an  attorney  has  the  duty  to  file  an  ap- 
peal If  requested  by  his  client,  and  to  argue 
It  In  any  doubtful  case,  there  Is  little  rea- 
son to  believe  that  frivolous  appeals  would  be 
reduced.  In  my  view,  there  Is  only  one  Im- 
portant difference.  Trial  counsel  will  almost 
never  explicitly  urge  that  his  client  was  de- 
prived of  the  effective  assistance  of  counsel. 
Nor  is  he  likely  to  raise  the  issue  Implicitly 
by  arguing  new  points  that  he  did  not  raise 
at  trial.  The  resulting  saving  of  time  Is  wholly 
llltisory.  If  the  defendant  raises  either  a  pre- 
viously Ignored  constitutional  claim,  or  the 
Issue  of  Inadequate  assistance  of  counsel,  on 
habeas  corpus,  the  result  Is  more  litigation, 
not  less.  And  If  the  Issues  are  never  raised  at 
all,  what  have  we  gained?  One  thing,  and  one 
thing  only.  We've  swept  a  few  more  prob- 
lems under  the  rug.  The  result  Is  that  we 
injure  not  only  the  individual  defendant,  but 
th9  whole  criminal  justice  system.  For  when 
appellate  courts  correct  errors  In  past  trials, 
they  are  preventing  similar  errors  In  the  fu- 
ture by  making  trial  courts  and  lawyers  more 
sensitive  to  the  proper  handling  of  difficult 
Issues.  And  In  the  long  run,  the  second  func- 
tion may  well  be  far  more  Important. 

I  would  not  spend  so  much  time  on  this 
subject  If  my  years  on  the  bench  had  not 
convinced  me  how  serious  a  flaw  Ineffective 
assistance  of  counsel  may  be.  In  the  District 
o*   Columbia,    some    defendants    are    repre- 
aented  by  our  exceedingly  able  Public  De- 
lender  Service,  and  others  by  equally  able 
counsel  from  the  private  bar.  But  too  many 
defendants  are  represented  by  appointed — 
or  hired — counsel  who  lack  either  the  ability 
or  the  experience  to  handle  what  is  In  many 
ways    the    most    difficult    and    ^)eclallzed 
problem  in  the  law — the  defense  of  a  criminal 
charge.  Defendants  have  been  represented  by 
patent  lawyers  and  other  attorneys  who,  for 
all    their    virtues,    have    never    handed    a 
criminal  case.  If  a  paying  client  walked  into 
their  office  and  asked  them  to  defend  him. 
they  would  Immediately  send  him  down  the 
street.  But  they  know  that  criminal  lawyers 
are  In  short  supply,  and  so  when  asked  to 
take  a  case  for  little  or  nothing  they  try  to 
do  what  they  can.  ITie  trouble  Is  that  It 
often  Isn't  enough.  And  yet  appellate  courts 
continue  to  shut  their  eyes  to  errors  raised 
for  the  first  time  on  appeal.  Like  spectators 
watching   the  emperor  in  his  new  clothes, 
they  are  afraid  to  see  the  obvious.  My  court 
recently  heard  a  case  in  which  the  defendant, 
a  narcotics   addict,   had   sought   to   defend 
against  charges  of  (Ktssession  of  narcotics  by 
asserttag  that  the  Eighth  Amendment  pro- 
hibited criminal  conviction  of  an  addict  in 
possession  solely  of  narcotics  for  his  own  use. 
He  had  been  defended  at  trial  by  two  oourt- 
appolnted  patent   attorneys,   one   of  whom 
began  the  trial  by  addressing  the  court  as 
follows : 

"Your  Honor,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  [my  partner]  and  myself  are 
patent  lawyers  and  we  are  relatively  un- 
familiar with  criminal  procedure.  I  apologize 
In  advance  for  any  procedural  errors  we  may 
commit  in  this  courtroom." 

The  trial  judge,  of  course,  said  he  was  s\ire 
they  would  do  a  fine  job  and  he  wouldn't 
hold  any  technical  mistakes  they  made 
against  their  client.  And  frankly,  I  think  the 
trial  judge  was  right.  Those  two  patent  law- 
yers did  a  pretty  good  Job  of  presenting  the 
argument  that  their  client  was  a  narcotics 
addict,  and  that  the  drugs  be  had  on  him 
were  for  his  use  only  And  they  asked  for  a 
Jury  Instruction  that  if  the  Jury  so  found, 
they  should  acquit  him.  But  the  trial  Judge 


refused  the  Instruction.  When  the  case  came 
to  us  on  appeal,  we  refused  to  decide  the 
question.  A  majority  of  the  court  held  that 
It  should  have  been  raised  by  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  Indictment,  and  since  that  hadn't 
been  made  they  wouldn't  consider  the  ques- 
tion. I  thought  that  the  question  had  been 
properly  raised  below  But  even  If  It  hadn't, 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  defendant  shoiild 
be  blamed  because  the  court  appointed  at- 
torneys raised  the  question  the  wrong  way. 
I  agree  that  there  Is  value  in  the  doctrine  of 
avoiding    difficult    constitutional    questions 
when  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide  them.  But 
what  has  been  the  result  of  avoiding  this 
constitutional   decision?   The  defendant  in 
this  case  can  stUl  raise  the  question  on  col- 
lateral attack.  Since  this  Is  a  federal  case, 
that  means  that  the  same  question  will  be 
presented  to  the  same  trial  judge  who  has  al- 
ready decided  It.  And  the  case  will  come  up 
to   us   agtUn.    In    the   meantime,   the   trial 
coTirts  are  getting  narcotics  cases  every  day, 
and  they  don't  know  what  to  do.  Some  of 
them   are   deciding   the  question   one   way, 
some  of  them  another.  Since  the  rale  we 
handed  down  was  that  the  question  should 
be  raised  on  a  motion  to  dismiss,  and  but- 
tressed by  a  little  trial  at  which  the  defend- 
ant should  dwnonstrate  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  he  was  an  addict  and  that  the  drugs 
were  for  his  own  \ise,  dozens  of  Uttle  bear- 
ings are  going  on.  Under   United  States  v. 
SUson,    I    think    it    is    a   serious    question 
whether  a  decision  favorable  to  a  defendant 
In  such  circumstances  is  appealable  at  all. 
And    since    the    constitutional    defense    \s 
closely  related  to  the  defenses  of  Insanity 
and  duress,  on  which  defendants  are  entitled 
to  trial  by  Jury,  If  the  trial  Judge  decides 
against  the  defendant  that  same  evidence 
will  be  repeated  a  second  time  before  the 
jury.  The  point  is  that  by  shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  question  of  Ineffective  assistance  of 
counsel   we  haven't  saved  any  time  at  all. 
We've  simply  burled  oxxr  head  In  the  sands — 
and  In  so  doing  we've  stirred  up  a  sandstorm. 
But   aside  from  the   problem  of  lawyers 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  unable 
properly  to  present  the  issues  in  a  particular 
case,  there  Is  also  the  problem  of  lawyers 
appointed  In  criminal  cases  who  view  their 
appointments    as    part-time    commitments. 
Understandably,  many  feel  that  they  must 
devote  the  major  portion  of  their  time  to 
their  "real"  work — ^the  work   that  sustains 
their  office.  But  effective  representation  in  a 
criminal  case  Is  a  full-time  job.  This  was 
pointedly  observed  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
himself  a  criminal  defendant  in  a  recent  and 
well-publicized  case.  He  was  recently  asked 
by  a  law  student  what  his  experience  had 
taxight  him  about  the  administration  of  Jxis- 
tlce.  He  said  that  the  most  striking  thing 
was  how  hard  and  how  long  lawyers  had  to 
work  to  prepare  a  case   adequately.   In  his 
case,  six  lawyers  worked  from  8  ajn.  imtll 
nearly  midnight  every  day  during  his  month 
long  trial  and  many  days  before  and  after. 
The  lawyers  were  working  only  for  him,  not 
for  the  other  defendants.  They  explored  every 
Issue  In  depth  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jury  was  selected  to  the  form  of  the  Judge's 
instructions.  He  wondered,  to  this  law  stu- 
dent, how  the  normal  defendant — who  had 
not    written    a    mlUlon    doUar    bestseller- 
could  begin  to  get  an  adequate  defense,  tf 
that  is  what  it  took.  WeU,  of  course  most 
cases  do  not  take  six  lawyers  working  from 
morning  to  midnight.  But  they  do  take  more 
than — considerably     more     than — the     few 
hoiu's  often  allocated  by  assigned — and  some- 
times paid — coTinsel. 

Our  criminal  justice  system  contemplates 
that  every  Important  Issue  In  a  criminal  case 
will  be  explored  and  contested  by  well- 
matched  adversaries,  under  the  searching  eye 
of  the  public.  It  Is  primarily  to  make  that 
process  work  that  the  defendant  needs  the 
assistance  of  counsel.  If  an  Important  Issue 
escapes  wlthoirt  exposure  to  that  public  ad- 


versary process,  then  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  assistance  of  counsel  has  been  Ineffec- 
tive, in  the  sense  that  it  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce  a  full-fledged  public   adversary  trUL 
The  time  has  come  to  stop  thinking  of  "In- 
effective assistance"  as  a  Judgment  on  the 
motives  and  abilities  of  counsel.  Counsel  may 
occasionally  be  Ineffective  because  he  Is  In- 
competent or  uncaring,  but  it  Is  far  mor« 
likely  that  he  Is  ineffective  because  he  simply 
hasn't  had  the  requisite  experience  In  crimi- 
nal litigation.  We  would  not  ask  a  pediatri- 
cian to  perform  brain  surgery,  even  though 
he  has  an  M.D.  Modem  legal  practice  Is  j\wt 
as  complicated  and  fragmented  as  medicine. 
Moreovw,   trial   counsel  may   be   prevented 
from  operating  as  he  should  by  factors  wholly 
beyond  his  control.  We  wouldn't  ask  a  brain 
surgeon  to  operate  with  a  hatchet,  but  we 
often  ask  an  attorney  to  try  a  criminal  case 
without  the   investigative   resources  necea- 
sary  to  develop  and  explore  critical  Issues. 
And  then  when  his  presentatton  is  Inade- 
quate, we  look  at  the  record  and  say  "Well,  It 
wasn't  the  attorney's  fault."  And  we  think 
that  answers  the  question. 

The  point  is  that  whether  a  defendant  re- 
ceived the  effective  assistance  of  counsel  does 
not   depend   on   whether  the   attorney   did 
something  that  should  subject  him  to  cen- 
sure. The  question  of  blame  would  arise  In 
a   tort  suit   against   the   attorney,   or  in  a 
dlsclpUnary  proceeding  against  him.  But  a 
claim    of    ineffective    assistance    should    be 
neither,  it  should  merely  be  a  claim  that,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  adversary  system  has 
failed  to  function  properly.  Maybe  we  need 
a  new  term,  one  that  implicates  not  the  at- 
torney but  the  system.  Maybe  instead  of  "In- 
effective assistance  of  counsel,"  we  should 
speak  of  "failure  of  the  criminal  process." 
But  whether  or  not  we  change  the  label,  we 
cannot   afford   to   let  the   lawyer's   feelings 
weigh   more   heavUy   than   the   defendant's 
liberty.   My  own  feelings  are  as  tender  as 
anyone's;  but  I  would  certainly  have  trouble 
sleeping    if    I   thought  the    Supreme   Court 
had  ever  affirmed  a  judgment  denying  some- 
body  his  liberty  or   even   his  life  not  be- 
catise  the  judgment  was  correct,  but  simply 
because  my  feelings  would  be  hurt  by  re- 
versal. The  key  question,  after  all.  Is  whether 
the  defendant  was  "deprived  of  the  essence 
of  a  substantial  defense."  and  not  to  de- 
prived him.  The  Constitution  gives  defendant 
the  right  to  a  full  adversarj-  trial.  That  fight 
has  been  denied  whether  the  fault  lies  with 
the   defense   attorney,    the   prosecutor,   the 
judge — or  with  no  one  at  all. 

Of  course  we  wUl  never  achieve  the  perfect 
trial  in  an  Imperfect  world.  We  can  only 
promise  a  trial  that  afford*  substantial  Jus- 
tice. Some  people  may  say  that  It  is  neither 
fair  nor  efficient — O  magic  word  I— to  sub- 
ject the  trial  lawyer  to  the  Monday-morning 
quarter  backing  of  another  lawyer  on  appeal. 
Or  (you  should  forgive  the  expression),  of 
an  "activist"  appellate  Judge.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  harmless  error  makes  It  unnecessary 
for  appellate  courts  to  concern  themselvee 
with  errors  that  could  not  have  affected  the 
result  of  the  trial.  That  doctrine  is  highly 
susceptible  to  abuse,  as  Justice  Traynor  re- 
cently reminded  us  in  hU  excellent  little 
book.  But  properly  confined.  It  serves  the 
Important  function  of  limiting  our  atten- 
tion to  the  errors  that  matter.  These  deserve 
attention  at  the  appellate  level,  no  matter 
what  their  source. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  my  point  with  a  few 
examples.  As  you  may  know,  I  come  to  my 
concern  for  the  adversary  process  at  least 
in  part  through  my  longstanding  Interest  in 
the  issue  of  criminal  responsibility— the  In- 
sanity defense.  In  case  after  case  I  have 
watched  the  system  deprive  the  defendant 
of  his  right  to  a  full  exploration  of  that 
fundamental  Issue,  through  a  public  ad- 
versary proceeding.  At  first  I  blamed  the 
psychiatrists,  and  then  I  came  to  blame  the 
lawyers.  Finally  I  concluded  that  It  matters 
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Uttle  who  Is  at  fault — the  Important  thing 
U  to  And  a  way  to  mato  the  public  adversary 
procaaa  work. 

Cooalder  the  case  of  a  defendant  with  ai 
very  low  LQ.,  charged  with  the  senaeleea  mur- 
der erf  a  small  child.  Siirely  there  Is  at  least 
a  question  about  criminal  reeponalblllty  In 
this  ca«e.  But  If  no  one  requests  a  pretrial 
mental  examination,  there  Is  no  informa- 
tion before  the  Jury  on  the  Issue  of  criminal 
reeponalblllty.  If  no  one  ferrets  out  the  rele- 
vant informaUon  on  such  an  important  Issue, 
surely  that  reflects  a  breakdown  In  the  sys- 
tem. I  don't  care  whether  we  blame  counsel 
for  falling  to  ask  for  an  examination,  the 
oourt  for  falling  to  order  one,  ex  nobody  at 
im the  fact  remaliu  that  the  system  failed. 

The  system  often  works  as  badly  even 
when  the  defendant  doee  get  a  pretrial  exam- 
ination. In  the  typical  case,  the  Indigent 
defendant  is  committed  to  the  public  mental 
hoepltai  for  his  examination.  If  the  hospital 
files  a  report  finding  no  mental  Illness,  there 
mAy  be  a  minority  of  staff  members  who  dis- 
agree. What  happens  If  the  defendant's  law- 
yer falls  to  seek  out  those  dissenting  doctors 
and  subpoena  them  to  testify  at  trial?  In 
one  case,  the  lawyer  dldnt  discover  until 
the  day  of  trial  that  the  dissenting  doctor 
was  out  of  town.  The  trial  Judge  was  ex- 
asperated— how  could  re^Hjnslble  attomeya 
have  a  witness  In  a  case  and  not  know  ha 
was  out  of  town?  Defense  counsel  had  a 
simple  answer :  the  wltnees  was  a  govemmenO 
doctor,  wasnt  he?  Well,  then,  counsel  as- 
sumed It  must  be  the  government's  job  to 
get  him  to  trial  I  Who  should  pay  for  thla 
naivete?  The  defendant? 

Finally,  the  system  may  faU  even  If  the 
dissenting  doctor  appears  to  testify  for  the 
defence  at  the  trial.  For  the  doctors  fre- 
quently testify  in  utterly  conclusory  terms, 
The  lawyer  or  the  judge  may  ask  for  the  un- 
derlying information  behind  the  dlagnoetld 
labels,  but  the  Aoctat  Is  often  unwilling  ot 
unable  to  provide  or  explain  It.  In  that  case 
Important  information  Is  kept  from  the  jury, 
I  dont  know  whether  the  fault  lies  with  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  or  the  judge — or  with  no 
one  at  all.  But  It's  clear  that  the  defendant 
Is  deprived  of  a  fair  trial  Mi  the  Issue  o< 
responsibility. 

Failures  like  this  rob  the  insanity  defense 
of  meaning,  no  matter  how  neatly  a  ooxirt 
stAtes  Its  test  of  criminal  responsibility.  Ton 
may  know  that  the  question  how  the  test 
should  be  phrased  Is  presently  before  mf 
court,  so  I  can  hardly  talk  about  substance 
at  this  time.  The  point  I  can  make,  however, 
Is  that  there  Is  another  matter  far  more  lm» 
portant  than  the  substantive  test.  The  most 
Important  thing  is  that  the  trial  process  must 
produce  for  the  jury  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  defendant's  behavior  and  Its  causea 
Tar  M  It  does  not,  the  test  can  be  neither 
applied  nor  Improved.  The  wwds  of  the  test 
are  far  lees  Important  than  the  quality  of 
the  Information  presented  at  trial,  and  th# 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 

V 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  of  effectiv* 
assistance  at  some  length  because  I  think 
a  new  approach  to  that  problem  is  Indist- 
pensable  if  we  are  ever  to  give  our  oonstltuf 
tlonal  oonunltment  to  a  public,  adversary 
process  a  fair  trial.  And  It  Is  s\irely  wort^ 
the  effort  to  make  that  happen.  For  the  Inj- 
dividual  defendant  Is  not  the  only  one  who 
benefits  from  the  process  of  a  public  adver»- 
sary  trial. 

We  ordinarily  think  of  the  criminal  jus»- 
tlce  system  primarily  as  a  set  of  safegu&rdp 
for  the  individual  defendant.  And  of  couras 
It  has  an  lix4X>rtant  role  to  play  in  that 
regard.  The  adversary  process  stUl  provldeB 
the  best  method  yet  devised  for  reliable 
factflndHig.  consistent  with  Individual  lib- 
erty. Prom  that  point  of  view,  the  Important 
part  of  the  system  Is  Its  adversary  char*- 
■rcter — the  clash  of  counsel,  and  the  privllegie 


against  self  incrimination.  The  public  as- 
pect is  important  for  the  defendant  pri- 
marily as  a  searchlight,  a  safeguard  against 
secret  arbitrary  action. 

But  almost  as  Important,  perh^s,  is  the 
service  the  system  performs  for  the  rest  of 
us,  who  are  not  on  trial.  For  the  criminal 
Justice  system  created  by  the  CJonstitutlon 
provides  the  general  pubUc  with  an  unpar- 
alleled opportunity  to  participate  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  jTistloe.  First  the  Jurors,  as 
representatives  of  the  community,  have  the 
opportuflty  to  Inject  into  the  proceedings 
at  hand  their  sense  of  the  standards  that  pre- 
vail In  the  community.  And  second,  not  only 
the  Jurors  but  also  the  general  public, 
through  the  mass  media,  derives  from  the 
proceedings  the  kind  of  information  and 
understanding  that  leads  to  Intelligent 
change  in  the  criminal  laws.  If  necessary,  or 
hopefully  even  to  change  In  the  social  con- 
ditions associated  with  crime.  These  bene- 
fits of  our  public  adversary  proceedings  are 
far  too  precious  to  sacrifice  on  the  altu  of 
the  Great  Ood  Efficiency. 

When  citizens  serve  on  a  Jury,  they  are 
told  simply  to  find  the  facts  and  apply  the 
law  according  to  the  Instructions  of  the 
judge.  And  Jviry  studies  show  that  by  and 
large  they  make  a  conscientious  effort  to 
follow  the  Instructions.  But  it  is  an  awe- 
some experience  for  citizens  to  alt  In  Judg- 
ment on  their  {jeers.  And  In  the  process, 
they  must  somehow  square  what  they  are 
doing  with  their  own  sense  of  Jtistice.  If 
they  feel  the  rules  of  law  require  an  un- 
just result,  then  they  are  likely  to  try  to 
avoid  that  result  If  they  can. 

In  Its  most  general  form,  this  Impulse  of 
the  jury  to  do  j\iBtice  raises  the  Important 
Issue  of  jury  nullification.  The  jury  clearly 
has  an  untranuneled  power  to  disregard  the 
law,  to  refuse  conviction  even  though  the 
law  plainly  reqiiires  It.  But  does  the  defend- 
ant have  the  right  to  appeal  to  that  power? 
To  Introduce  evidence,  or  ask  for  an  instruc- 
tion on  the  point?  A  few  years  ago.  my  coxirt 
had  a  case  in  which  the  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  to  robbery,  and  then  sought  to  with- 
draw the  plea.  He  wanted  to  explain  his 
robbery  to  the  Jury.  He  only  did  it,  he  said, 
to  get  the  money  he  needed  to  "take  care  of 
ms  sick  wife."  The  court  reftised  to  let  him 
withdraw  his  plea.  It  Is  interesting  to  con- 
sider whether  the  jtrry's  power  of  nullifica- 
tion should  bo  treated  as  an  unavoidable 
evil,  or  a  useful  escape  valve.  I  cannot  com- 
ment on  the  Issue,  because  precisely  that 
point  is  Involved  In  a  case  presently  pend- 
ing before  my  court. 

But  putting  aside  the  broader  question  of 
Jury  nullification,  there  Is  a  large  class  of 
cases  In  which  It  Is  clear  that  the  jury  has 
both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  bend  the 
law  to  suit  the  case  at  hand.  These  are  the 
negligence  cases  involving  "reasonable  care," 
and  all  the  other  cases  that  turn  on  broad 
terms  whose  meaning  is  evolved  only  in 
their  application  to  particular  facts.  When 
the  lawmakers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
devise  a  precise  verbal  formula,  they  use 
broad  terms  that  Invite  the  Jury  to  look 
for  guidance  to  prevailing  community  stand- 
ards of  acceptable  conduct  and  of  fault.  In 
cases  like  these.  Learned  Hand  astutely  ob- 
served that  each  Jury  verdict  Is  really  a 
small  bit  of  legislation  ad  hoc. 

Giving  a  jury  that  kind  of  power,  of  course, 
raises  Its  own  problems.  Our  commitment 
to  the  Jury  system  oannot  excuse  a  failure 
to  recognize  the  problems  th*t  such  a  system 
may  create.  And  so  we  surround  the  system 
with  safegfuards  de«lg:ned  to  Insure  that  Juries 
are  acting  on  something  more  than  their  jier- 
sonal  feelings  about  the  particular  parties 
before  them.  Years  of  experience  in  certain 
areas  have  led  to  the  development  of  gen- 
eral rules.  Juries  are  carefully  Instructed  on 
the  factors  they  are  to  take  Into  account  In 
reaching  their  decision.  Trial  judges  exercise 
substantial  control  to  keep  the  process  within 


boimds  by  setting  aside  jury  verdicts  and, 
equally  Important,  by  ordering  remittiturs  of 
excessive  judgmenU.  Appellate  courts  review 
the  cases  as  well,  seeking  to  refine  the  gen- 
eral rule  applied,  and  striving  for  more  con- 
sistent judgments.  Finally,  when  problems 
develop  we  try  at  least  to  bring  them  out  In 
the  open  for  legislative  correcUon.  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  results  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess was  a  substantial  element  In  the  develop- 
ment, for  example,  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion legislation.  But  In  the  end.  if  we  want 
to  apply  the  community's  value  judgment 
to  distinguish  among  a  myriad  of  closely 
similar  cases,  we  must  ask  a  jury  to  make 
that  Judgment. 

Here  again  my  views  grow  out  of  my  ex- 
perience wtlh  the  Insanity  defense  In  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia.  In  1954,  as  you  may 
know,  my  court  adopted  a  new  test  of  crim- 
inal responslblUty  In  the  case  of  Durham  v. 
Vnited  States.  Since  that  time,  we  have  been 
engaged  In  a  contlnuoiu  process  of  revising 
and  refining  our  test,  and  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  process  will  continue — es- 
pecially since  the  rule  U  presenUy  under 
reconsideration  by  the  full  court  en  banc. 
But  I  think  I  can  safely  discuss  Its  history 
without  violating  any  canons  of  judicial 
propriety. 

Before  1954  the  test  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility In  the  District  was  the  English  rule, 
set  forth  In  the  case  of  Daniel  M'Naghten.  A 
defendant  was  excused  from  criminal  respon- 
sibility only  If  he  was  suffering  from  a  mental 
Illness  that  obliterated  his  capacity  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong.  Uke  many  Amer- 
ican jurisdictions,  the  District  had  grafted 
onto  the  test  another  one— the  defendant 
was  also  excused  If  his  mental  Ulness  ob- 
literated his  power  to  control  himself,  creat- 
ing an  "Irresistible  Impulse."  Both  these 
tests  sounded  like  clear  legal  definitions. 
There  was  just  one  small  problem.  The 
psychiatrists  who  had  to  testify  about  the 
defendant's  mental  condition  Insisted  that 
the  tests  we  were  using  had  no  basis  In 
reality.  They  said  that  mental  Illness  could 
be  disabling  In  a  variety  of  ways  that  ought 
to  amount  to  excusing  conditions,  but  that 
it  virtually  never  destroyed  the  abstract  ca- 
pacity to  distinguish  right  from  wrong- 
er If  It  did.  the  psychiatrist  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  fact,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
drooling  Idiot,  who  never  was  involved  In  the 
process  at  all.  The  court  was  finally  per- 
suaded that  the  existing  tests  were  unsatis- 
factory, that  they  dldnt  correspond  either 
to  psychiatric  reality  or  to  commonly  held 
notions  of  responsibility  and  exciose.  But  no 
one  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  old  test.  It  would  have  been 
nice  to  find  a  new  formula,  one  that  more 
clearly  expressed  what  was  wanted  as  a 
matter  of  law.  But  we  didn't  quite  know 
what  we  wanted.  All  we  knew  was  that  we 
needed  more  information  about  human  be- 
havior. 

So  we  decided  to  try  a  rule  that  sovmded 
very  simple.  In  DurfiaTn  we  said  that  a  de- 
fendant is  not  responsible  If  his  act  was  the 
product  of  mental  Illness.  That  left  It  to  the 
psychiatrists  to  testify  In  the  terms  they 
knew  beet,  and  to  tell  the  jury  as  much  as 
they  could. 

Dtirham  was  frankly  an  experiment — and 
we  embarked  on  that  experiment  knowing 
full  well  that  experience  might  later  lead 
MS  to  refine  or  abandon  the  rule.  Putting 
the  merits  of  the  rule  aside  for  the  moment, 
I  have  always  been  particularly  proud  of  the 
court  In  those  days  for  that  willingness  to 
experiment.  For  it  was  clear  to  almost  all 
of  us  that  the  old  test  for  responsibility  was 
Inadequate.  And  yet  we  could  not  with  con- 
fidence announce  the  perfect  alternative.  In 
those  circumstances,  surely  It  is  wrong  to 
continue  with  a  bad  rule  merely  for  want 
of  one  guaranteed  to  be  better.  Too  often  a 
court  fees  obliged  to  do  Jurt  that — ^to  pre- 
serve Its  image  of  InfalllbUlty,  and  speak  only 
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in  the  tones  of  revealed  Truth.  That  approach 
may  help  In  some  small  way  to  maintain  the 
public's  respect  for  the  court.  But  It  denies 
the  judicial  system  Its  most  Important  op- 
portunity for  growth,  for  learning,  for  Im- 
provement. A  static  system  in  a  changing 
world  Is  hardly  worthy  of  respect. 

The  immediate  Impact  of  our  Durham  ex- 
periment was  to  c^en  the  courtroom  door 
to  a  wide  range  of  Information  bearing  on 
the  question  of  criminal  responsibility.  With 
a  broader  legal  test,  more  Information  be- 
came relevant  to  the  question.  But  we  soon 
found  that   by   casting  the  test  wholly  In 
terms  of  mental  lUneee,  we  bad  unwittingly 
turned  the  question  of  responsibility  over 
to  the   psychiatric   profession.    For   mental 
lllnees  Is  a  very  loose  term,  with  different 
meanings  for  different  psychiatrists.  When 
the  only  expert  witnesses  at  trial   testified 
that  the  defendant  was  mentally  111.  accord- 
ing to  their  own  unstated  definitions  of  that 
term,  the  court  felt  strong  pressure  to  direct 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity. 
And  when  the  only  witnesses  at  trial  had  a 
narrow  notion  of  mental  Ulness,  and  they 
testified  that  the  defendant  was  not  mentally 
111,  the  oourt  had  no  basis  for  rejecting  that 
conclusion  either.  When  the  experts  disa- 
greed, the  jury  was  left  to  choose  between 
them  without  any  standard  for  evaluating 
their  testimony.  As  the  Durham  years  pro- 
gressed, the  insanity  defense  seemed  Increas- 
ingly to  be  entirely  In  the  hands  of  experts 
Involved  In  the  particular  case.  That  state  of 
affairs  pleased  no  one,  and  we  began  to  at- 
tempt to  make  our  test  more  precise.  We 
made  "mental  Illness"  a  legal  term  of  art  for 
the  pttrposes  of  the  Insanity  defense,  and 
told  juries  and  judges  they  could  find  mental 
Illness  where  the  psychlatrlste  found  none — 
we  said  it  Is  any  "abnormal  condition  which 
substantially  impairs  mental   or  emotional 
processes  and  substantially  Impairs  behavior 
controls."  ITien  we  Instructed  peychlatrlsts 
to  stop  worrying  about  whether  the  defend- 
ant's condition  amounted  to  a  mental  Ul- 
ness. and  whether  It  produced  his  act.  Those 
questions,  we  said,  are  for  the  jury.  The  Job 
of  the  expert  is  to  give  the  Jury  the  basic 
Information  It  needs  to  make  that  decision — 
to  teU  the  jury  all  he  can  about  the  defend- 
ant's mental  and  emotional  processes   and 
behavior  controls,  about  how  he  came  to  do 
his  unlawful  act.  And  with  that  change  in 
emphasis,  we  turned  the  whole  thing  back 
to  the   Jury.   We   announced  that   directed 
verdicts  on  the  Issue  of  Insanity  would  rarely 
be  required,  because  of  the  complicated  na- 
t\ire   of  the   Issue,   and   the   Jury's   unique 
qualifications  for  resolving  It.  Criminal  re- 
sponsibUlty.   we   said,   involves   an   Intricate 
Intertwining  of  legal,  medical,  and  moral  ele- 
ments— and  the  jury,  representing  the  voice 
of  the  community.  Is  better  qualified  than 
either  psychiatrists  or  appellate  judges  to 
make  that  judgment. 

In  some  17  years  of  experimentation  with 
the  Insanity  defense,  we've  been  unable  to 
devise  a  simple  scientific  test  that  may  be 
mechanlcaUy  applied.  Many  of  us  have  been 
forced  to  conclude  that  criminal  respon- 
slblUty, Uke  negUgence,  Is  at  bottom  a  con- 
cept that  can  only  be  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  prevailing  community  standards.  And 
we  are  not  alone  In  that  view.  Almost  every 
modem  test  of  criminal  responsibility  recog- 
nizes that  mental  disability  Is  a  question  of 
degree,  and  uses  some  general  term  Uke  our 
own  requirement  of  "substantial  impair- 
ment." And  when  It  comee  to  determining 
what  Is  "substantlBLl,"  we  have  to  depend 
on  the  jury — on  the  full  exposition  of  the 
public  adversary  trial — for  a  Just  result. 

Psychiatric  experts  and  others  crin  provide 
Information  that  will  guide  the  Jury  in  Its 
decision,  but  ultimately  the  jurors  must  de- 
cide In  light  of  all  the  avaUable  Information 
about  the  defendant's  mental  condition  and 
the  causes  of  his  behavior,  whether  by  pre- 
valUng  community  standuds  the  defendant 


was  at  faiUt.  Thus  the  pubUc  adversary  trial 
offers  the  pubUc  the  opportunity,  within 
limits,  to  adjust  the  broad  requirements  oi 
the  criminal  law  to  the  demands  of  justice 
In  particular  cases. 

VI 

The  trial  process  also  has  Important  ef- 
fects beyond  the  courtroom  walls.  It  can  be 
an  extremely  potent  force  for  change  In  our 
society.  For  the  public  adversary  trial  can 
focus  public  attention  on  both  the  substan- 
tive criminal  law,  and  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  crime.  That  attention  may  be  the  first 
best  hope  of  improvement  in  each. 

It's  easy  for  the  public  to  Ignore  an  un- 
just law.  If  the  law  operates  behind  closed 
doors  and  out  of  sight.  But  when  Jurors  have 
to  use  a  law  to  send  a  man  to  prison,  they 
are  forced  to  think  long  and  hard  about  the 
justice  of  the  law.  And  when  the  public  reads 
newspaper  accounts  of  criminal  trials  and 
convictions,  they  too  may  think  about  wheth- 
er the  convictions  are  Just.  As  a  result.  Jurors 
and  spectators  alike  may  bring  to  public 
debate  more  informed  Interest  in  Improv- 
ing the  criminal  law.  Any  law  which  makes 
mfiny  people  uncomfortable  is  likely  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The 
laws  on  narcotics  and  abortion  come  to 
mind — and  there  must  be  others.  The  pub- 
lic adversary  trial  thus  provides  an  Important 
mechanism  for  keeping  the  substantive  crim- 
inal law  m  tune  with  contemporary  com- 
munity values. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  function  of  the  pub- 
lic trial  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
offer  the  greatest  long-range  hope  of  con- 
tributing to  the  control  of  crime.  The  public 
trial  offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
ordinary  citizens  to  explore  the  causes  of 
crime,  as  a  first  step  toward  deciding  what 
to  do  about  them.  In  any  case  involving  the 
Insanity  defense — or  the  different  degrees 
of  homicide — and  in  many  other  cases  as 
well — the  Jury  may  be  presented  with  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  defendant 
tending  to  show  how  he  came  to  commit  his 
crime.  They  should  only  convict  him  after 
they  have  absorbed  all  that  Information,  and 
decided  that  it  was  blameworthy  for  this 
man  In  these  circumstances  to  do  what  he 
did.  In  the  course  of  grappling  with  the 
available  information  about  the  defendant, 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  Jury  will  come 
to  understand  something  about  why  he  did 
It.  For  this  purpose  It  Is  unimportant 
whether  they  convict  or  acquit — ^the  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  they  confront  the  In- 
formation and  struggle  to  make  some  sense 
out  of  It.  For  out  of  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  many  jurors  we  have  some  chance 
of  extracting  some  new  insights  into  the 
causes  of  human  behavior. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  should  we  devote  pre- 
cious time  and  resources  Into  converting  our 
courts  into  miniature  laboratories  In  be- 
havioral science?  The  question  Is  not  unrea- 
sonable— for  our  courts  are  already  over- 
burdened with  legal  tasks,  and  It  would  be 
hard  to  justify  their  use  as  a  behavioral  sci- 
ence laboratory.  But  I  would  Impose  no  new 
task  upon  the  courts — their  mandate  al- 
ready requires  them,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  to  try  criminal  cases  in  a  public  ad- 
versary proceedings.  If  we  make  that  system 
work,  we  may  enjoy  a  very  valuable  byprod- 
uct and  we  may  learn  some  useful  principles 
about  the  causes  of  human  behavior. 

In  each  courtroom,  unlike  the  behavioral 
science  laboratory,  the  process  does  not  end 
with  glittering  generaUtles  or  inconclusive 
speculations.  The  Jury  must  decide  between 
guilt  and  innocence,  blame  and  compassion, 
and  their  decision  wlU  determine  what  is 

to  be  done  with  the in  the  dock.  I  am 

convinced  that  the  terrible  necessity  for 
making  such  decisions  brings  forth  more  in- 
formation about  human  behavior.  Then  we 
are  likely  to  glean  from  a  great  many  scien- 
tific studies,  oxir  criminal  justice  system  may 
provide  the   best   opportunity   at  hand   we 


learn  enough  about  crime  to  enable  us  to 
deal  with  it  with  aas  kind  of  real  efficiency. 
The  recent  court-martt&l  of  Lieutenant 
WUUam  CaUey  offers  a  striking  example  of 
my  thesis.  I  make  no  comment  at  all  on 
the  outcome  of  that  trial — on  whether  the 
conviction  should  stand,  llie  process  of  pub- 
lic Involvement  is  what  Interests  me  here. 
ITie  newspapers  report  that  the  jurors  In  Gal- 
ley's case  struggled  long  and  hard  to  deter- 
mine not  only  what  Galley  did,  but  alao— 
and  more  Important — how  he  came  to  do 
what  he  did,  and  whether,  he  can  Justly  be 
held  responsible.  The  Jurors  have  said  they 
were  unable  to  reach  a  verdict  without  great 
soul-searching  and  moral  agony.  And  the  Is- 
sues that  troubled  them  are  now  troubling 
the  whole  nation.  Surely  the  nationwide  de- 
bate will  have  profound  and  lasting  effects. 
It  has  already  produced  a  heightened  pubUo 
sensitivity  to  the  meaning  of  guUt  and  of 
criminal  responslbURy — to  the  problem  of 
distinguishing  betvreen  the  act  and  the  actor. 
As  a  result  It  may  produce  changes  in  the 
rules  of  war  crimes,  if  the  pubUc  feels  Galley 
should  not  be  held  responsible.  It  may  pro- 
duce changes  In  our  military  IntUtutlana. 
And  It  may  produce  changes  In  many  of  the 
underlying  conditions  that  helped  to  bring 
about  CaUey's  acts. 

The  public  debate  In  the  Galley  case  arises 
from  a  deep  concern  over  the  reasons  for  Gal- 
ley's conduct,  and  the  relevance  of  those 
reasons  to  the  Issue  of  criminal  reepooslblUty. 
If  he  was  actually  foUowlng  direct  orders, 
then  that  presents  one  question  of  responsl- 
blUty. Another  question  arises  If  there  were 
no  direct  orders,  but  his  training  led  him 
to  think  his  behavior  was  appropriate.  Yet 
another  question  arises  If  the  behavior  is 
viewed  as  a  response,  not  to  orders  or  to 
training,  but  to  the  stresses  of  the  battle- 
field. And  so  the  debate  goes  on. 

If  we  brought  the  same  kind  of  concern 
to  the  street  crime  that  is  plaguing  the  na- 
tion today,  we  might  make  some  headway  In 
our  effort  to  control  It.  For  there  are  reasons 
behind  every  robbery  too — and  those  reasons 
may  well  be  as  complex  as  the  question^  In 
the  Galley  case.  Whether  thoee  reasons  restilt 
In  an  acquittal  for  the  robber — or  for  Gal- 
ley— or  both — that  Is  not  at  the  moment  my 
concern.  The  Important  point  Is  that  we  can- 
not decide  whether  to  convict  or  acquit — 
we  cannot  make  the  necessary  moral  Judg- 
ment— until  we  understand  much  more  than 
we  ordinarily  do  about  what  happened,  and 
why  It  happened.  And  our  understanding  Is 
absolutely  essential  for  any  constructive 
treatment  of  the  defendant,  and  with  others 
like  htm. 

If  we  brought  to  the  trial  of  robbers,  mug- 
gers, and  rapists  the  kind  of  concern  that  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Galley  case,  that 
would  Itself  be  a  giant  stride  toward  dealing 
effectively  with  our  crime  problem.  Ifs  a 
false  efficiency  Indeed  that  would  shut  the 
door  on  that  kind  of  opportunity. 


CREDIT  FOR  THE  PING-PONG  GAME 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  our  recent 
ping-pong  diplomacy  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  CThlna  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  public  comment,  both  pro  and 
con.  I  am  pleased  to  know,  however,  that 
most  of  it  reflects  the  realization  that 
800  million  Chinese,  no  matter  what  their 
form  of  government,  cannot  be  ignored. 

I  am  sure  that  many  segments  of  the 
United  States  and  many  groups  of  Its 
citizens  will  view  with  some  lifting  of  the 
eyebrows  what  may  appear,  to  th«m,  as 
a  sudden  shift  in  the  traditional  direc- 
tion of  our  diplomacy.  But  they  should 
ponder  a  moment;  the  history  which 
they  have  experienced,  and  from  which 
they  perforce  must  draw  their  Judgments, 
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Is  that  of  only  the  past  20  or  30  years 
they  will  look  back  a  little  farther  in  tim^ 
they  will  see  that  before  World  War  U 
America  for  many  years  was  China's  best 
friend  in  the  international  area.  In  th4 
early  1800s.  for  instance,  when  China 
was  required  to  pay  a  large  indemnity  f  ot 
damage  done  to  foreigners  during  th« 
Boxer  Rebellion,  the  United  States  re» 
turned  a  major  portion  of  the  indemnity 
to  China  In  the  form  of  educational 
scholarships  for  Chinese  students.  Until 
1947,  24  years  ago,  we  counted  ourselve* 
a  friend  of  China  and  had  no  doubt  that 
when  the  vicissitudes  resulting  front 
World  War  n  had  fln«dly  been  adjusted 
we  would  once  again  find  ourselves  abl* 
to  renew  the  old  relationship. 

So,  to  people  who  have  had  som* 
knowledge  of  China,  some  regard  for  it^ 
culture  and  some  compassion  for  the  tref 
mendous  suffering  that  country  has  en* 
dured  in  virtually  all  of  this  century,  it 
comes  not  as  a  shock  but  as  a  warnb 
thing  that  we  are  once  again,  as  a  Nation(. 
expressing  our  long-held — if  temporarily 
muted — regard  for  the  people  of  China. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  analyses  of 
this  subject  was  recently  published  bf 
Life  magazine  in  its  April  30  issue,  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "Reopening  the 
Door  to  China,"  Life  points  out  this  now 
famous  ping  pong  tournament  is  merely 
the  beginning  of  a  long  and  tortuoufi 
road.  Such  matters  as  the  status  of 
Taiwan,  the  question  of  her  admission  to 
China  to  the  UJJ.,  the  disposition  of 
China's  seat  on  the  Security  Council  are 
all  weighty  things  to  be  very  carefully 
worked  out.  Resolving  them  will  take  k 
long  time,  but  we  have  at  last  made  fi 
beginning. 

I  congratulate  President  Nixon  on  havj- 
ing  fiimlly  begun  a  move  that,  in  my 
opinion,  will  prove  to  be  a  signiflcanit 
contribution  to  his  often-stated  goal:  |i 
generation  of  peace.  As  the  Life  editorial 
says,  although  the  Chinese  Premier  has 
been  taking  most  of  the  credit  for  thp 
opening  of  "a  new  page"  in  our  relatione 
ship  with  China: 

U  tbere  1b  credit  to  be  foTind  (and  we  thlnr 
there  Is)  in  ending  the  UJ3.  Isolation  of 
mainland  China.  It  belongs  In  good  part  Vp 
Richard  Nlzon. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  this  editorial,  for  it  Is  a  clear 
statement  of  a  situation  which  holds 
much  promise  for  the  peace  and  con- 
tent of  the  world.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorl^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcor>, 
as  follows : 

RcomrtHa  thx  Dogs  to  Csdca 

Cbou  En-lal  has  been  taking  most  of 
bowB  for  the  Ping  Pong  coup.  He  Is  a  cley^r 
man  all  right,  and  hia  timing  and  choice  9f 
first  American  visitor*  were  Inspired.  But  If 
there  Is  credit  to  be  found  (and  we  think 
there  Is)  In  ending  the  U.S.  Isolation  of  Main- 
land China,  It  belongs  in  good  part  to  Rich- 
ard NlXOQ.  I 

Here  were  two  of  the  most  Important  na- 
tions on  earth,  one  with  a  fourth  of  humanity 
and  the  other  with  a  third  of  world  in- 
dustrial output,  shunning  contact  with  eaqh 
othar.  The  Chinese  themselves  had  with- 
drawn into  xenophobic  seclusion.  For  oi>r 
part,  we  continued  to  treat  the  People's  Re- 
public as  a  wartime  enemy,  even  though  en:- 
trml  fighting  between  Chinese  and  Amerlcai  is 
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ended  at  Panmunjom,  Korea,  two  decades 
ago.  TTntU  as  late  as  the  summer  of  1969,  It 
was  even  forbidden  that  American  tourists 
should  bring  home  "tainted"  Red  Chinese 
wares  from  Hong  Kong. 

In  the  euphoria  of  any  break  with  past 
policy,  it  is  customary  to  question  the  earlier 
vaUdlty  of  the  poUcy.  U.S.  attitudes  vin- 
doubtedly  did  stay  frozen  too  long,  but  our 
original  hostility  was  well  grounded  in  the 
ruthless  Communist  seizure  of  power  in 
China  In  1949,  with  Its  attendant  Jalllngs 
and  mistreatment  of  foreigners — including 
American  clergy,  teachers,  businessmen — and 
the  expropriation  of  foreign-owned  property. 
(In  the  immaculate  world  of  diplomatic 
theory,  other  nations  may  deplore  but  do 
not  concern  themselves  with  what  regimes 
do  to  their  own  peoples.)  The  triumph  of 
Communism  in  China  could  in  those  days 
also  be  regarded — with  plenty  of  confirma- 
tion in  Communist  propaganda — as  a  major 
victory  In  Moscow's  ambition  to  dominate 
the  world.  The  possibility  that  our  quaran- 
tine might  frustrate  the  Communists  from 
consolidating  their  control  of  the  mainland 
was  basic  to  American  policy.  By  the  19608, 
our  policy  might  well  have  eased,  but  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  Certainly  now,  after  22  years. 
Communist  control  of  China  cannot  be  dis- 
puted and  this  reality  underlies  our  changed 
policy. 

Perhaps  only  a  Republican  President,  and 
one  with  a  long  record  of  antl-Communlsm 
at  home,  could  have  undertaken  the  series 
of  Initiatives  that  made  the  Chinese  Ping 
Pong  Invitation  possible.  In  Romania,  20 
months  ago.  President  Nixon  signaled  to 
China  that  the  TJ.S.  would  deal  with  Com- 
munist countries  on  the  basis  of  their  foreign 
policy  and  not  their  Internal  politics.  Last 
February,  in  his  State  of  the  World  message, 
the  President,  using  the  official  name  People's 
Republic  of  China,  rather  than  the  old  style 
Communist  China,  declared  that  "we  are 
prepared  to  establish  a  dialogue"  and  re- 
gretted that  China  continiied  "to  cast  us 
in  the  devil's  role." 

The  decreasing  U.S.  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam undoubtedly  played  a  part,  too.  The 
pace  of  disengagement  is  maddeningly  slow 
to  many  Americans,  but  it  is  apparently  fast 
enough  to  dimlnl.sh  whatever  worries  Peking 
may  have  had  about  a  permanent  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Chinese 
were  probably  only  minimally  preoccupied 
with  Nixon's  political  fortunes.  He  had  some 
troubles  inside  his  own  administration;  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  went  to  astonish- 
ing lengths  to  let  the  public  know  of  his  op- 
position. But  though  many  citizens  will  g^  on 
protecting  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy,  It  becomes 
harder  to  accuse  the  President  of  cold  war 
InflexlbUlty. 

It  takes  two  to  improve  relations,  of  course, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  China  should 
now  want  to  do  so.  One  Is  Peking's  cold  war 
with  neighboring  Russia  and  another  is  the 
growing  economic  power  of  another  neigh- 
bor, Japan.  With  two  pcmertul  rivals  at  its 
doorsteps,  China  can  no  longer  afford  the  Iso- 
lation of  the  late  19608.  Moreover,  events  may 
be  building  toward  an  International  confer- 
ence to  settle  the  Indochlnese  war;  China 
may  want  to  be  In  on  the  proceedings.  An- 
other reason  could  be  that  China's  internal 
affairs  are  somewhat  tidied  up.  The  turmoil 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution  is  over,  and  pro- 
duction is  on  the  upswing. 

Everybody  familiar  vrtth  Western  "cultural 
exchanges"  with  Communist  nations  has  long 
since  learned  that  tours  of  ballet  companies 
or  Ping  Pong  teams  are  gestures  easily  re- 
voked, and  that  true  contact  between  anti- 
thetical societies  comes  slowly  If  at  all.  And, 
as  the  Chinese  have  taken  pains  to  point 
out,  friendship  for  the  Am«1can  "people" 
doe«  not  mean  friendship  for  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. While  the  table-tennis  team  was 
still  In  China,  the  People's  Daily,  official 
newspaper  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party. 


referred  to  "the  reactionary  V^ite  House 
clique"  and  "the  fascist  rule  of  the  Ameri- 
can government."  And  the  Peking  reg^lme 
still  holds  in  solitary  confinement  four 
American  citizens. 

Yet  beyond  such  concerns  lie  the  basic 
opportunity  and  need  to  rebalance  that  un- 
steady tripod  of  great  powers,  China,  Russia 
and  the  U.S.  The  enmity  between  the  other 
two,  both  ideologically  and  territorially.  Is  in 
some  respects  more  volatile  than  the  differ- 
ences between  either  of  them  and  us.  Russia 
has  for  too  long  been  able  to  assume  us 
automatically  "pro-Russia"  vls-a-vls  China. 
Superficially,  it  may  seem  tempting  to  play 
one  off  against  the  other,  but  not  when  any 
final  testing  of  strength  would  be  nuclear. 
President  Nixon  wisely  says  that  "we  wUJ 
do  nothing  to  sharpen  that  conflict — nor 
to  encourage  It."  The  Nixon  Doctrine  fore- 
sees a  stable  Asia  depending  on  the  balanc- 
ing of  interests  between  fovir  great  powers, 
Russia,  China,  Japan  and  the  U.S. 

The  biggest  obsteicle  to  setting  up  normsLl 
diplomatic  relations  between  Washington  and 
Peking  is  our  support  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists on  Taiwan.  The  Issue  will  have 
to  be  faced  in  the  U.N.  next  fall.  The  V3. 
can  probably  no  longer  keep  Peking  out  of 
the  Security  Council,  but  as  we  urged  in  a 
recent  editorial  (Life,  March  12),  the  U.S. 
should  work  to  keep  a  seat  for  Taiwan  in 
the  Assembly  (Taiwan's  population  is  bigger 
than  that  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  U.N.) 

Premier  Chou  Is  correct  to  proclaim  the 
opening  of  "a  new  page."  Underlying  con- 
flicts remain,  but  what  diplomats  call  the 
"atmospherics"  have  suddenly  improved 
enormously.  In  this  new  climate,  all  sorts 
of  official  U.S. -Chinese  contacts  can  take 
place.  Any  contact  at  all  would  be  salutary, 
for  there  is  a  whole  generation  of  Chinese 
leaders — the  men  who  will  take  over  from 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lal — who  have 
had  little  contact  with,  and  too  little  true 
knowledge  of,  the  outside  world.  In  some 
day  to  come,  the  strength  of  an  ancient, 
subtle  and  great  culture  will  also  have  some- 
thing valuable  to  add  to  the  contemporary 
world. 
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LAKE  (CHARLES  POW  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ELLENDEHl.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  so  divided  over 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  there  is  one 
issue  on  which  we  can  aU  stand  united. 
That  is  our  common  concern  for  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

In  southwest  Louisiana,  the  concern 
for  these  men  is  so  great  that  the  city 
of  Lake  Charles  set  aside  a  day  to  re- 
member American  prisoners  of  war.  As 
Mayor  James  E.  Sudduth  said  in  his 
proclamation: 

The  least  we  can  do  for  these  imfortimate 
members  of  our  fighting  forces  is  to  formu- 
late a  veritable  wave  of  expression  as  to  our 
concern  for  them  and  then,  through  proper 
channels,  to  see  that  the  Vietnamese  are 
fully  informed  as  to  our  feelings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  terrible  consequences  of  war 
among  nations  become  even  more  noxious 
when  we  recUlze  tiie  suffering  that  Is  borne 
by  the  prisoner  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  nation  of  democratic  and 
humane  people,  we  are  greatly  disturbed 
and  concerned  at  the  present  time  for  the 


plight  of  American  Prisoners  of  War  In  the 
bands  of  the  North  Vietnamese  government; 

and 

Whereas,  it  is  of  vital  Importance  that  we 
Institute  and  Join  in  a  nationwide  move- 
ment to  alert  public  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  North  Vietnamese  prisoner-of-war 
camps  and  as  to  the  treatment  of  Americans 
who  are  confined  in  them.  If  enough  of  this 
public  opinion  can  be  generated  the  possi- 
bilities are  very  great  that  it  will  have  a 
genuine  and  lasting  effect  on  the  treatment 
that  is  being  accorded  American  Prisoners 
of  War;  and 

Whereas,  the  least  that  we  c«m  do  for  these 
unfortunate  members  of  our  fighting  forces 
Is  to  formulate  a  veritable  wave  of  ex- 
pression as  to  our  concern  for  them,  and 
then  through  the  proper  channels  to  see  that 
the  Vietnamese  are  fully  informed  as  to 
our  feelings; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Jeunee  E.  Sudduth, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Lake  Charles,  in  the 
sovereign  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  day  of  April  28.  1971,  as  "P.O.W. 
Day"  and  I  earnestly  request  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Lake  Charles  and  Southwest  Louisi- 
ana Join  with  millions  of  Americans  through- 
out our  nation  and  the  world  in  taking  an 
active  part  in  programs  across  the  country, 
reafflrmlng  their  support  of  our  gallant 
fighting  men. 


I  wonder  how  Senator  Muskle  can  Justify 
his  attack  on  the  FBI  when  the  strength  of 
his  assault  depends  on  stolen  Information. 
When  on  April  19  the  senator  spoke  of  trust 
at  the  "dump  Nixon"  raUy  In  Providence.  R.I., 
Muskle  suggested  that  we  pick  new  leaders, 
people  we  could  trust. 

It  would  have  been  easier  for  me  to  trust 
Senator  Muskle  If  he  bad  returned  the  stolen 
FBI  document  to  Its  proper  place  and  ex- 
plained how  he  came  to  receive  it.  He  also 
said  nothing  about  the  act  of  breaking  and 
entering  and  theft  of  documents  from  the 
FBI  office  which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows 
Is  against  the  law  of  the  land — law  that  he 
has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold.  No  more  on 
trust  if  you  please  senator. 

Wn.LiAM  P.  MosaisoN. 

Oldtown. 


CONCERN  OVER  ATTACK  ON  FBI 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mr.  W.  P.  Morrison,  from 
Oldtown,  Md.,  which  Is  located  in  the 
western  part  of  my  State,  is  very  much 
concerned  over  the  recent  attack  on  the 
FBI.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
was  printed  in  the  Cumberland  Times  of 
April  22.  In  his  letter  to  me  he  ssdd: 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  might  insert  this  in 
the  Rbcoro  to  help  express  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  not  only  admire  Mr.  Hoover  and 
respect  the  Bureau,  but  resent  any  attempt 
to  destroy  any  of  the  two. 

Pursuant  to  his  request,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Letter  to  EnrroR:  FBI  Attack 

Dear  Sir:  Politics  has  reached  a  new  low 
with  the  vicious  attack  on  the  FBI  and  its 
director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  by  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  supposed  to  have  the  Interest, 
security  and  welfare  of  our  country  at  heart. 

I  am  speaking  of  men  and  women  who  are 
elected  members  of  our  Congress.  One  of  the 
most  vocal  attackers  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
bureau  is  a  presidential  hopeful,  Senator 
Muskle  of  Maine.  Senator  Muskle,  who  is 
searching  wildly  for  an  issue  to  propel  his 
campaign,  ha£  emerged  as  the  top  kick  in  the 
current  attempt  by  the  "radical  left"  to  dis- 
credit the  FBI.  Muskle  appears  to  be  using 
this  only  as  a  tool  to  aid  him  in  his  bid  for 
the  Democratic  nomination. 

However.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of 
the  far  left,  who  for  some  reason  are  dedi- 
cated haters  of  Mr.  Hoover,  are  frantic  with 
delight  over  these  attacks.  If  these  attacks 
succeed  in  diminishing  the  stature  of  the  FBI 
the  American  people  will  suffer  because  we 
will  have  lost  an  astute  investigative  team 
and  a  great  leader.  I  am  sure  these  people 
want  to  see  an  FBI  that  resembles  a  lazy  old 
bloodhound  who  has  long  since  lost  his  teeth 
and  responds  only  when  they  want  him  to. 
I  suppose  that  the  only  Important  Issue  to 
consider  is  if  forty  some  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  American  people  equals  a  good 
television  profile  and  an  ability  to  snow  the 
folks. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  DAY  IN 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  POW  Day  Committee  has  des- 
ignated April  28.  1971.  as  the  national 
day  of  support  for  our  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

We  all,  I  know,  share  our  concern  for 
their  safety  and  health. 

By  proclamation  of  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Heames,  today  has  been  declared  Pris- 
oners of  War  Day  in  Missouri.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Governor 
Heames'  proclamation  declaring  April  28, 
1971.  Prisoner  of  War  Day  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Proclamation  of  the  State  of  Missottri 

Whereas,  the  National  P.O.W.  Day  Com- 
mittee has  designated  April  28,  1971,  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  support  for  our  American  Pris- 
oners of  War  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese;  and 

Whereas,  this  amounts  to  a  call  for  hu- 
mane treatment  of  these  prisoners  of  war 
if  not  for  their  direct  release;  and 

Whereas,  we  must  show  more  concern  for 
the  plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Warren  E.  Heames,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
proclaim  April  28,  1971,  as  "Prisoners  of  War 
Day"  in  Missouri,  and  urge  all  citizens  to 
reaffirm  their  support  of  these  valiant  men. 

In   testimony   whereof,  I   have   hereunto 

set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the 

Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  In  the 

City  of  Jefferson,  this  2nd  day  of  March,  1971. 

Wabren  E.  Hbasnes, 

Governor. 

Attest : 

James  C.  Kiskpatrick, 

Secretary  of  State. 


DEDICATION  OF  ANNENBERG  CEN- 
TER FOR  COMMUNICATION  ARTS 
AND    SCIENCES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  new  cen- 
ter for  communication  arts  and  sciences 
was  dedicated  at  the  Univeraty  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  April  8. 

The  center  is  known  at  the  Annenberg 
Center  for  Commimication  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, honoring  the  present  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Walter  Annen- 
berg. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  message  by  President  Nixon 
and  remarks  by  Miss  Nancy  Hanks  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Wathington,  April  0, 1971. 

The  dedlcatitm  of  the  Annenberg  Center 
for  Communication  Arts  and  Sciences  is  a 
proud  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  an  event  of 
great  national  signiflcanoe. 

It  Is  another  illustrious  achievement  in 
the  life  of  a  great  American  citizen  whose 
enduring  civic  contributions  have  earned 
him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  count- 
less men  and  women. 

I  know  that  this  exciting  new  Center  will 
be  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  vision  of  lt> 
distinguished  benefactor,  and  a  major  in- 
strument in  the  progress  of  American  arta 
and  culture  for  many  years  to  come. 

RlCHAXO  NtXON. 

Dedication  Remarks  at  the  Annembero 
Center  for  Commttnication  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, April  8,  1971 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Annenberg,  I>resl- 
dent  Meyerson,  Dean  Gerbner.  Trustees  of 
the  University,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  Indeed  all  honored  to  be  here  on 
the  occasion  of  dedicating  the  Annenberg 
Center  for  Communication  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 

While  there  are  many  centers  in  the  coun- 
try, this  is  one  with  several  Important  dif- 
ferences. 

Among  other  things,  it  Incorporates  sci- 
ence as  well  as  the  arts  in  its  purpose. 

This  Center  will  have  the  moat  metic- 
ulous regard  for  science  and  infuse  It  with 
the  most  imaginative  concepts  of  the  es- 
sence of  art  in  Its  formulation  and  presen- 
tation. 

Truly,  we  can  say — and  see  around  us — 
that  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  arts  and 
sciences  into  one  world.  They  are  not  at  cross 
purposes.  Art  and  science  can  work  together 
for  the  joining,  and  not  the  forcing  apart,  of 
society. 

Through  theatre,  music,  dance  and  the 
electronic  arts,  with  the  resources  of  a  great 
university,  this  Center  will  contribute — and 
lead — to  the  enrichment  of  life  in  America. 
It  will  add,  through  its  concentration  on 
the  communication  arts  and  sciences,  an- 
other dimension  to  the  more  conventional 
performing  arts  centers.  Its  focus  will  be  on 
the  transference  of  Ideas. 

And,  beneath  and  beyond  the  programs 
explored  and  presented  will  be  an  intense 
concentration  on  research  and  the  use  of  the 
social  sciences  looking  deeper  into  cause  and 
effect  of  the  arts  in  human  life  and  motiva- 
tion. 

The  Center,  too,  is  designed  to  benefit  the 
oommunity,  the  campus,  and  especially  the 
students  and  faculty  by  surrounding  dra- 
matic experience  with  the  intellectual  re- 
search and  scientific  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

A  play  or  film  program  sponsored  by  the 
Center  becomes  an  organic  part  of  a  diversi- 
fied University  experience.  It  is  produced  not 
Just  to  indulge  a  few,  but  to  touch  the  lives 
and  minds  of  many. 

The  artistic  and  technical  innovations  are 
to  be  prototypes  for  all  the  living  arts.  Re- 
search conducted  into  the  deeper  meanings 
of  the  dramatic  experience  Is  to  enhance  our 
understanding  of  communication  through 
the  arts. 

It  Is  a  total  and  glowing  concept.  It  at- 
tempts a  very  large  view  of  a  very  basic  part 
of  the  lives  of  people  living  together.  And, 
although  it  Is  the  first  time  that  such  an 
encompassing  concept  has  been  given  shape 
and  substance,  there  is  a  very  fundamental 
idea  in  back  of  it.  It  says  that  conununica- 
tion  is  civilization.  It  says  that  a  great  uni- 
versity should  be  concerned  with  communi- 
cation— should  be  concerned  with  communi- 
cation arts  and  sciences. 
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It  haa  In  common  with  all  good  Ideas  tbi  i 
attendant  question  of  why  waan't  It  don  i 
before.  There  are  many  answers  to  that  ques  • 
tion. 

Plpst,  and  Hmply.  we  all  know  It  la  no; 
May  to  get  new  Ideaa  rolling.  But  we  knov 
too  that,  If  they  are  good  ones,  they  wUjl 
gather  momentum.  Others  wlU  follow.  I  armr 
ly  expect  that  we  shaU  •««  other  centers  sue* 
as  this  In  other  unlveraiaea.  We  moet  cen- 
talnly  ahall  If  we  can  And  a  way  of  dlai- 
oovertng  other  Walter  Annenbergs. 

But,  as  Important  as  they  are,  Walter 
nenbergs  cannot,  and  ahould  not,  carry 
burden    by    themselves.    Many    others    ha 
helped  and  many  more  will  be  needed 
carry  on  the  work  to  make  this  Center  Uv 
We  are  privileged  to  be  celebrating  here,  b' 
we  are  celebrating  only  a  beginning. 

We  need,  too,  other  Martin  Meyersons 
Meyerson  was  suggesting  concepts  such  a(s 
we  see  crystallized  here  long  before  he  camp 
to  this  University. 

In  1967  some  of  ua  met  In  a  series  of  dW- 
cusslons  to  explore  art  critic  Harold  Rosen- 
berg's beUef  that  "If  a  new  beginning  (In  tHe 
arts  and  education)  U  to  be  made,  the  key  Vp 
It  lies  within  the  university." 

President  Meyerson,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  New  Tork  ^t 
Buffalo,  even  then.  Jumi)ed  rvlth  both  fe^ 
on  the  prevalUng  beUef,  a  mythology.  He 
called  It,  of  the  two  cultures.  The  second  Of 
which,  the  arts,  he  said,  was  often  referred 
to  as  "hobby-lobby"  In  common  rooms  anjd 
faculty  clubs  of  the  University. 

That  notion,  elaborated  by  a  lot  of  pedantic 
language  and  hardened  views,  he  said,  had 
resulted  in  "two  separate  academic  worlds," 
The  mythology  wa«  "that  a  university  and  a 
conservatory  are  at  inevitable  odds  with  eadh 

othef. "  ^  . 

That  notion,  he  went  on  to  say,  "Is  bemg 
perpetuated  in  our  universities  and  Is  ac- 
ceptable with  delight  by  university  admis- 
sion people.  It  gives  them  a  rationale  for  et- 
dudlng  the  potential  artist.  It  has  resulted 
In  two  separate  academic  worlds. 

"A  student  who  want*  intensive  educa- 
tion In  the  performing  arta  cannot  find  Jt 
in  our  universiuee.  Let  me  say  quite  em- 
phatically that  I  do  not  believe  this  should 
be  the  case.  I  think  the  artist  wlU  be  tie 
better  for  hla  exposure  to  the  climate  of  tfce 
unlveralty  and  the  university,  very  obviously, 
the  better  for  having  had  exposure  to  t*e 
artist." 

ThlB  Center  In  this  University  will  serte 
to  prove  the  value  of  Preeldent  MeyersoU's 
words.  And  I  doubt  the  admlaaions  people  of 
this  particular  University  will  do  anything  to 
perpetuate  the  myth  of  sepeirateneea  >y 
keeping  the  student  body  free  of  artists. 

What  an  exciting  and  Lively  vtata  confronts 
the  imagination  when  you  think  of  this  Cen- 
ter going  about  its  business  everyday.  What 
thrilling  and  profoundly  valuable  things  can 
come  out  of  It.  And.  I  suppose,  falluree  as 
well.  But  they  should  not  discourage  us.  And, 
I  expect,  amne  pretty  good  oontroverslea  as 
w»U.  But  the  vision  of  the  Center  will  not 
be  loat  in  our  attempt  to  reach  It. 

The  Center  Is  a  springboard,  an  exploring 
place  and  a  productive  place.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  impressive  than  the  simple  glori- 
ous Idea  of  It?  the  shape  of  It?  the  people 
who  planned  It?  those  who  made  It  poetl- 
ble?  Yea,  indeed,  more  important  are  those 
who  wni  live  m  It  and  with  It  every  day  of 
the  year.  Those  will  bring  support  to  keep  it 
alive  and  those  who  will  bring  Ideas  to  make 
ItllTe. 

I  was  very  proud  to  be  Invited  here.  And 
I  was  thinking  about  this  and  thlnklbg 
about  the  Center  and  thinking  of  where  It 
Is.  and  why,  and  It  struck  me  that  It  is  moot 
suitable,  and  not  at  all  surprising,  that  It 
sbo\ild  be  here. 

As  the  first  capital  of  the  country,  remem- 
ber. Philadelphia  was  known  as  the  Athena 
of  America.  It  has  always,  from  our  earlltet 


time,  from  befwre  the  time  we  became  a  na- 
tion, been  a  most  hospitable  and  fertile  soil 
for  artists. 

Philadelphia  was  outstanding,  early,  In 
commerce.  In  law.  In  banking.  But.  by  the 
1750's.  It  was  also  the  most  active  artistic 
center  In  the  colonies. 

Its  early  great  families  made  frequent 
trips  to  Euroi)e  and  returned  with  art  books, 
prints,  drawings,  copies  of  great  paintings, 
and  great  palntlng;8  themselves.  They  brought 
back  antiquities  and  neoclasslc  sculpt\ire. 

And,  they  also  brought,  because  of  the 
city's  fine  reputation  for  hospitality  to  the 
arts,  artists,  many  who  arrived  before  the 
Revolution.  Charles  Wlllson  Peale.  Matthew 
Pratt  and  Thomas  S\Uly  set  up  permanent 
studios  In  the  city. 

In  1794.  twenty-nine  artists  headed  by 
Charles  Wlllson  Peale  organized  an  academy 
for  the  "protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  Pine  Arts,"  to  be  operated  by  the  artists 
themselves.  There  were  quarrels,  however,  and 
eight  artists  resigned  In  protest  of  "the 
inconsistent  and  indecent  motion"  to  have 
students  draw  from  living  models  In  the  ab- 
sence of  casts. 

atlU.  that  organization  sponsored  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  contemporary  art  to  be 
held  In  the  country,  and  It  gave  Peale  the 
Idea  of  a  museum  or  an  academy  for  the  city 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts. 

In  1871,  70  Phlladelphlans  assembled  In  In- 
dependence Hall  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
for  an  academy.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
Its  way  the  Academy  was  a  communication 
center.  It  had  a  purpose  of  communicating 
art  beyond  the  confines  of  Philadelphia.  It 
became  the  parent  of  the  loan  or  traveling 
exhibit. 

In  1833  It  loaned  a  number  of  paintings  to 
the  Charleston  M\i8eum,  then  the  South 
Carolina  Academy  of  Pine  Arts.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  the  practice  of  borrowing 
pictures  became  well  established. 

In  time,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  became 
a  guiding  Institution  to  the  younger  ones 
which  followed  In  the  smaller  communities 
of  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

And  I  believe  that  In  time,  and  not  ao 
long  a  time,  this  Center  will  extend  the  same 
guiding  hand  to  other  universities  who  are 
looking  ahead  to  the  full  use  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  as  part  of  their  purpose 
and  function. 

Some  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
Walter  Annenberg  and  grateful  to  have  the 
continuing  support  of  the  university  and  the 
community.  Because  only  then  will  they  too 
be  able  to  have  Centers  for  Communication 
Arts  and  Sciences.  It  u  an  Idea  and  a  way 
of  operating  It  that  can  grow. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  long  list  of  thanka  to 
Ambassador  Annenberg,  and  the  others  who 
made  this  visionary  but  hardheaded  concept 
a  fact.  I  would  like  to  add  my  own. 


LAOS   AND   THE    CREDIBILITY   GAP 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  cred- 
ibility gap  is  again  widening.  Testimony 
by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
before  Senator  Kennedy's  Subcommittee 
on  Ref\igees  last  week,  regarding  the  ser- 
ious refugee  problem  In  Laos,  is  being  re- 
futed, interestingly  enough,  by  official 
Americans  in  Vientiane.  Our  Govern- 
ment here  in  Washington  has  claimed 
that  American  bombing  operations  in 
Laos  have  not  contributed  in  any  sig- 
nificant way  to  the  movement  of  refugees 
from  northern  Laos.  Yet.  as  reported  by 
the  Evening  Star's  Tammy  Arbuckle 
from  the  Laotian  capital,  where  most  of 
the  refugees  are  now  camped: 

Americans  here,  most  of  them  In  middle- 
level  poets,  recalled  a  Joint  U.S.-Lao  opera- 


tion, called  Operation  About  Pace,  in  August 
1989  which,  they  said,  bombed  towns  around 
the  Plain  of  Jars  area  'out  of  existence." 

Mr.  Arbuckle  said  that  the  United 
States  accelerated  the  bombing  of  north- 
em  Laos  after  the  American  elections 
in  1968  and  after  "Phou  Pathi,  a  radar 
station  in  the  north  fell  to  enemy  hands." 

In  May  1969,  Mr.  Arbuckle  continued: 

American  planes  razed  the  town  of  Xleng 
Khoung  on  the  Plain  of  Jars,  causing  an  esti- 
mated 200  civilian  casualties. 

In  August,  U.S.  planee  hit  virtually  every 
village  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  area.  In  particular 
destroying  the  town  of  Phon  Sevan  to  clear 
the  way  for  Joint  U£.-Lao  helicopter  opera- 
tions there. 

These  Americans  said  several  private  sur- 
veys of  refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  sup- 
ported the  charge  that  bombing  drove  the 
refugees  out.  The  U.8.  Embassy's  own  sur- 
vey, carried  out  by  Prank  Albert  of  the  UJ8. 
Information  Service  at  the  behest  of  Am- 
bassador G.  McMurirle  Crodley,  concluded: 

Bombing  Is  clearly  the  most  compelling 
reason  for  moving. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Tammy  Arbucle's  dispatch 
from  Vientiane  of  April  28,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  28,  1971] 

Retucke  Testimony  DisptriEo  in  Laos 
(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

Vientiane. — Teetlmony  by  a  State  Depart- 
ment official  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  play- 
ing down  the  role  of  bombing  by  American 
planes  In  contributing  to  the  movement  of 
refugees  from  north  Laos  Is  disputed  here 
by  knowledgeable  officials. 

The  testimony  came  from  William  H. 
Sullivan,  one-time  ambassador  to  Laos  who 
Is  now  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  East  Asian  Affairs.  In  an  appearance 
Thursday  before  the  Refugee  subcommittee 
of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass. 

Americans  here,  most  of  them  In  middle- 
level  posts,  recalled  a  Joint  U.S. -Laos  opera- 
tion, called  Operation  About  Face,  In  August 
1969  which,  they  said,  bombed  towns  arotmd 
the  Plain  of  Jars  area  "out  of  existence." 

Americans  who  have  Interviewed  refugees 
from  the  Plain  of  Jars  area  said  there  were 
at  least  190  civilian  casualties  during  this 
period  and  virtually  all  refugees  interviewed 
gave  American  bombing  as  the  reason  they 
left  their  villages. 

IS, 000  LAOTIANS  INVOLVED 

Sourcee  said  between  16,000  and  18.000 
people  were  Involved. 

In  his  testimony,  Sullivan  said  the  facts 
did  not  bear  out  charges  by  Rep.  Paul  N. 
McCloskey,  R-Callf.,  that  American  air  at- 
tacks, particularly  since  the  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  have  displaced 
large  numbers  of  Laotians. 

Sullivan  said  that  when  bombing  was 
shifted  from  North  Vietnam  to  Laos,  the 
attacks  were  concentrated  on  the  area  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  southern  Laos,  not  in 
north  Laos. 

"In  north  Laos,"  said  Sullivan,  "the  sortie 
level  continued  almost  exactly  as  It  was 
from  November  1968  through  Pebniary  and 
early  March  of  1969.  It  vras  only  In  late 
March  of  1969  and  subsequently  through 
the  military  campaigns  which  rolled  over  the 
Plain  of  Jars  from  then  until  early  1970 
that  there  was  an  augmentation  of  air  activ- 
ity In  northern  Laos." 

"xjntorthnatelt  cattoht" 

The  military  struggle  for  the  Plain  of 
Jars,  said  Sullivan,  "resulted  in  the  weat- 
vtrard  movement  of  some  17.000  people  out  of 
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the  total  of  approximately  150.000  people 
who  wei«  forced  to  move  westward  diirlng 
that  North  Vietnamese  offensive. 

"These  17.000  virere  unfortunately  caught 
up  In  the  very  center  of  major  military  ac- 
tivity, both  ground  and  air.  This  sort  of 
fighting  was  an  unusual  exception  to  the 
normal  pattern  of  military  activity  which 
bss  prevailed  over  the  past  several  years  in 
northern  Laos." 

Sources  here,  however,  said  the  VB.  ac- 
celerated the  bombing  of  north  Laos  from 
November  1968,  when  Phou  Pathl.  a  radar 
ftatlon  in  the  north,  fell  to  enemy  forces. 

In  May  1969,  they  said,  American  planes 
razed  the  town  of  Xleng  Khoung  on  the 
Plain  of  Jars,  causing  an  estimated  300 
civilian  casualties. 

In  August,  U.8.  planes  hit  virtually  every 
village  In  the  Plain  of  Jars  area.  In  particu- 
lar destroying  the  town  of  Phon  Sevan  to 
clear  the  way  for  Joint  U.S.-Lao  helloopter 
operations  there. 

These  Americans  said  several  private  sur- 
veys of  refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  sup- 
ported the  charge  that  bombing  drove  the 
refugees  out.  The  VS.  Embassy's  own  sur- 
vey, carried  out  by  Prank  Albert  of  the  VS. 
Information  Service  at  the  behest  of  Am- 
bassador a.  McMurtrle  Oodley,  conclud«d: 
"Bombing  Is  clearly  the  moet  compelling 
reason  for  moving." 

When  I  visited  the  Plain  of  Jars  In  Febru- 
ary 1970,  hilltops  were  cratered  with  bombs 
which  only  U.S.  planes  could  have  dropped. 
Sullivan's  contention  that  the  shift  in 
bombing  from  North  Vietnam  to  Laos  was 
almost  exclusively  directed  against  the  Ho 
Ohl  Mlnh  Trail  area  ^parently  contradicts 
testimony  received  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  1969. 

On  Page  464  of  the  published  hearings,  Col. 
Robert  Tyrell  said,  under  questioning  by  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington,  D-Mo..  that  U.S.  air 
strikes  In  north  Laos  had  accelerated  and 
strikes  against  the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  Trail  had 
decreased. 

The  attempt  to  disguise  events  In  Laos 
occurs  here  as  well  as  In  Washington.  In  the 
presence  of  reporters,  McCloskey.  during  his 
visit  here  earlier  this  month,  had  to  exert 
considerable  pressure  to  get  copies  of  the 
embassy  document  finding  that  refugees  had 
moved  because  of  American  bombing. 

Even  after  McCloskey  had  a  copy  and  had 
shown  It  to  reporters,  the  embassy  refused  to 
permit  reporters  to  see  It.  Asked  about  the 
docimient's  contents.  Andrew  P.  Guzowskl, 
the  embassy  spokesman,  said  he  had  not 
read  It. 

Oodley  said  he  "did  not  approve"  of  the 
finding  in  the  study,  a  comment  people 
here  do  not  find  surprising  since  he  Is  re- 
sponsible for  clearing  each  bombing  mission 
m  Laos  and  the  document  shows  villages 
were  struck  which  had  no  en«ny  troops  In 
them. 

Oodley  does  not  shirk  responsibility  for 
U.S.  actions  here,  and  It  Is  certain  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  vlllagea  was  not  a  v^Ulful  action  to 
strike  clvUlans.  Rather  It  Is  the  resiUt  of 
faxilty  Intelligence  which  reported  enemy 
troops  In  the  villages. 

Any  request  for  the  bombing  of  Inhabited 
areas,  SiilUvan  told  the  subcommittee.  Is 
"carefully  examined  In  advance  by  the  em- 
bassy in  Vlentluae,  and  the  strike  has  to  be 
personally  app-oved  by  the  ambassador. 
These  rtiles  of  engagement,  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  civilian  population, 
have  been  In  effect  since  1965  and,  with  re- 
spect to  this  safety  feature,  have  not  been 
altered." 

American  officials  here  say  this  "rule  of 
engagement"  Is  more  In  theory  than  In  fact. 
If  the  ambassador  approved  every  bombing, 
they  said,  he  would  not  have  time  for  any 
other  duties. 

Outside  of  the  Plain  of  Jara.  most  of  the 
Lao  refugees  have  been  caused  because  they 
were  caught  In  the  fighting  between  oppos- 


ing forces,  in  artillery  duels  or  by  other  fac- 
tors brought  on  by  the  war — high  prices,  food 
shortages  and  fear  of  conscription  as  porters 
by  the  Oommunista  or  as  soldiers  by  both 
sides. 


PROGRESS  IN  SOLVING  HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  during  re- 
cent field  hearings  held  in  New  York, 
the  Senator  frcHn  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
micK),  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  made  a  statement 
outlining  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  with  respect  to  the 
health  problems  of  the  country  and  urged 
a  National  discussion  on  the  health  care 
crisis  based  on  "facts  rather  than  myths." 

Senator  Dominick  quoted  H.  L. 
Mencken's  warning  with  respect  to  sim- 
ple answers  to  complex  problems  when  he 
stated: 

For  every  human  problem,  there  Is  a  solu- 
tion that  Is  simple,  neat,  and  wrong. 

We  must  make  certain  that  the  solu- 
tion that  we  reach  with  respect  to  the 
health  care  crisis  is  not  the  wrong  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
DoMiNicK's  statemait  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senatoe  Petee  H.  Dominick, 
April  16.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  :  As  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee begins  Its  field  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Health  Care  Crisis",  I  believe  It  U  Im- 
portant to  point  out  to  the  wltnesaes  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee  Is 
quite  broad.  The  rtUes  of  the  Senate  provide 
that  legislation  will  be  referred  to  the  parent 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  if  it 
Involves  the  public  health.  In  fact,  this 
means  that  the  Health  Subcommittee  has 
Jurladlctlon  over  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  also  over  a  wide  range  of  federal  health 
programs.  In  the  last  Congress  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Yarborough,  this 
Subcommittee  acted  on  a  wide  range  of 
health  legislation.  Much  fine  legislation  waa 
enacted  Into  law  which  will  help  Immeasur- 
ably m  providing  better  facilities  and  more 
manpower  to  meet  our  problems.  The  Sub- 
committee recommended  and  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  which  provides  grants  to 
schools  of  public  health,  assistance  for  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  health  programs, 
federal  aid  to  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, federal  assistance  to  medical  libraries, 
federal  dollars  for  vaccination  programs,  an 
extension  of  the  Regional  Medical  Program 
which  funds  projects  across  the  coimtry  In 
health  education  and  delivery  to  control 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  now  kidney 
disease. 

This  Subcommittee  also  acted  on  legisla- 
tion during  the  last  Congress  to  extend  and 
strengthen  comprehensive  health  planning, 
to  provide  additional  aid  to  fight  mental  re- 
tardation and  help  children  with  develop- 
mental disablUUee,  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  training  programs  for  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, to  establish  a  landmark  program  for 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism,  and 
to  authorize  the  use  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice personnel  In  areas  where  there  are  short- 
ages of  physicians. 

Additionally,  we  acted  on  legislation  to 
provide  help  to  persons  desiring  family  plan- 
ning information,  and  the  Congress  passed 
occuoatlonal  health  and  safety  legislation. 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  the  Child  Pro- 
tection and  Toy  Safety  Act  and  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  as  well 


as  the  Lead-Baaed  Paint  Poison  Prevention 
Act  and  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Standards 
Act. 

In  this  Congress,  some  SO  odd  bills  and 
resolutions  covering  a  broad  range  of  health 
matters  have  already  been  referred  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  for 
initial  consideration  by  this  Subcommittee. 
Some  at  the  most  Important  of  these  deal 
with  virgent  problems  related  to  the  short- 
age and  maldistribution  of  health  manpower. 
For  example,  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act,  which  provides  federal 
assistance  to  schools  and  students  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, optometry,  and  veterinary  medicine, 
win  expire  July  1  this  year.  Several  bUla 
which  would  extend  and  modify  that  au- 
thority are  pending  action  before  thia  Sub- 
committee. Also  pending  la  legislation  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  acutely  needed 
nurses  and  other  allied  health  personnel. 

As  everyone  knows,  several  "national  health 
Insurance"  proposals  have  been  Introduced 
this  Congress.  These  ralae  slgmficant  Issues 
because  they  represent  the  first  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  Improving  the  quality  and 
accessibility  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States. 

Several  weeks  of  this  Subcommittee's  time 
this  year  have  been  spent  listening  to  testi- 
mony directly  related  to  these  proposals. 
While  such  testimony  Is  undoubtedly  help- 
ful to  this  Subcommittee.  I  think  It  ahould 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  various  "national 
health  Insiirance"  proposals  are  not  before 
us.  Since  they  have  revenue  raising  feattires 
they  have  been  referred  to  the  Fln&nce  Com- 
mittee. In  summary,  this  Subcommittee  has 
pending  before  It  considerable  legislation 
dealing  with  urgent  problems  which  fall 
within  Its  broitd  Jurisdiction.  For  that  reaaon. 
I  think  th«  scope  of  these  field  hearings 
ahould  be  confined  to  those  problems. 

As  we  go  Into  these  field  hearings.  I  think 
It  is  Important  to  put  a  few  facts  Into  the 
record  and  to  comment  on  some  misconcep- 
tions which  have  been  apparent  In  previous 
hearings  or  in  the  diacuaalon  of  the  health 
care  situation  In  the  country. 

Let's  look  at  the  use  of  statistics  by  eome 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
this  Subcommittee.  Some  would  have  ua  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  la  providing 
eecond-rate  medical  care  because  other  coun- 
tries have  lower  Infant  mortality  rates.  In 
truth.  Infant  mortality  Is  for  the  moet  part 
a  social  rather  than  a  medical  problem.  Fac- 
tors such  as  povn^y,  malnutrition,  poor 
housing,  poor  education  and  racial  or  ethnic 
differences  are  much  more  highly  correlated 
with  Infant  mortality  than  such  factors  as 
the  number  of  physicians  or  hospitals. 

Moreover,  comparisons  of  international 
statistics  on  Infant  mortality  are  not  very 
meaningful.  The  Demographic  Yearbook  otf 
the  United  Nations  spends  five  pages  point- 
ing out  why  statistics  from  one  country  are 
not  necessarily  comparable  to  statistics  from 
another  country,  especially  in  the  field  of 
Infant  mortality. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  popular  mlseon- 
ceptlon  that  the  United  States  la  the  only 
major  Industrial  nation  in  the  world  that 
does  not  have  national  health  service  or  a 
program  of  nationalized  health  insurance. 
This  claim  waa  made  last  month  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  and  the  Idea  is  widely 
shared,  even  among  some  health  "experts". 
Those  who  hold  this  view  seem  to  have  In 
mind  the  British  and  Eastern  European 
model  in  which  health  services  are  not  the 
typical  Western  European  model.  In  fact, 
continental  health-Insurance  schemes  are 
predominantly  financed  by  employer-em- 
ployee contributions  and  operate  within  the 
framework  of  national  standards. 

It  has  been  said,  'In  the  analysis  of  tiie 
health  care  crisis,  there  is  an  acute  and 
worsening  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  health  per- 
sonnel, especially  doctors."  The  truth  la  that 
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w«  h»ve  one  of  the  highest  ratios  at  doctor  i 
per  capita  In  the  world,  and  the  number  of 
physicians  Is  growing  at  a  rate  faster  thali 
our  population,  in  1960.  the  population  t© 
physician  ratio  was  711  to  1.  Now  It  U  630 

The  n\imber  of  medical  schools  and  medlt- 
cal  students  U  showing  unparalleled  growtti. 
In  the  school  year  1966-«7  there  were  89  medr 
leal  schooU  and  jusrt  over  33,000  medical  8t\»- 
dents.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  next  year— 
iu«t  five  years  later— there  wUl  be  114  schoofc 
and  over  43.000  medical  students— an  U*- 
crease  of  25  schools  and  10,000  students.      1 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  don't  need  more 
medical  schools  and  more  doctors.  We  ao. 
But  the  basic  problems  are  maldlstributlon--- 
too  few  doctors  In  crowded  urban  slums  and 
m  rural  Amerlca-*nd  a  tendency  to  speclal- 

Ue.  Steps  are  being  ^^"^ J'l'^,'^^ 
profession,  by  the  state,  and  by  tiie  FedM^ 
Government  to  counter  this  » ""^d  ,t°?^ 
specialization,  to  deal  with  the  nialdlstrtby- 
tlon  problem,  and  to  take  some  of  t^^"  j«£ 
off  of  doctors  by  training  more  aUled  heal* 

^^^\t  U  clear  that  this  country  b^ 
crmcal  health  problems.  I  think  we  should 
^p  the  magnitude  of  those  problems  |n 
^^e  sort  Of  perspective.  Listening  to  «^e 
hearings  in  Washington  as  I  have  day  af t*r 
Say,  I  could  almost  conclude  that  we  a*e 
about  to  come  apart  at  the  seams  and  th>t 
we  we  a  nation  Ul-clad.  Ul-fed.  lU-t»o"«Jd 
wad  m-cared-for  from  Maine  to  California 
^d  North  Dakota  to  Flortda.  Therefore.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  Infant  mortally, 
jnSstance.  iVdown  66  percent  in  thU  coun- 
try since  1900.  That  male  life  •^"mcy  1^ 
UD  46  percent  In  the  same  period.  That  ^Q 
t^  united  States  we  have  virtually  no  poljo. 
SmaU  pox.  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  ajd 
S!ve  the  mean3  in  hand  to  eliminate  ^^f^ 
Despite  the  problems  we  have.  America  is. 
m  general,  healthier  than  ever.  »,„.,»>, 

HftTlnK  had  the  problem  areas  In  health 
care  Identified  repeatedly  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  hopeful  that  In  tbese  hearings 
we  wlU  start  discussing  some  solutions.  For 
iMtance.  when  we  are  speaking  of  infant 
morteUty,  I  believe  It  would  ^^^^^\^^ 
Identify  the  reasons  for  the  gap  between  t^e 
d^Trates  of  whites  and  blacks.  Lm*  f^' 
th.  national  Infant  mortality  »te  deal  npd 
as  it  has  every  year  for  some  years.  The  black 
rate  was  not  only  higher  than  the  white  rate, 
the  black  rate  increased  slightly.  A  per^- 
tlve  comment  of  this  fact  was  made  by  Doc- 
tor Rowland  Scott.  Professor  of  PedletrlM^t 
Howard  University  in  Washington.  8peakl*ig 
of  that  citya  Infant  mortality  figure— iij  a 
dty  which  U  about  73  percent  black— Doctor 
Scott  said,  "This  high  mortality  Is  not  t^ 
ing  place  In  the  hospitals— they  are  not  «oo 
bS.  Its  what  happens  when  these  baldes 
KO  hoau>  to  the  ghetto."  So.  better  medlcfae 
U  not  the  only  ansvwr.  An  effective  solution 
wUl  require  broad  socio-economic  changes. 

What  I  am  Uylng  to  point  out  is  t^at 
health  problems  are  complex,  and  It  wottld 
be  unrealistic  to  place  too  much  faith  lln 
almple  solutions.  Certainly  we  have  m4de 
BTMLt  progress.  Certainly  much  more  prog- 
ress must  be  made.  But  there  is  no  slmpllf  Ic 
answer;  no  one  scheme  or  program  can  do 
It  aU  In  the  words  of  H.  L.  Mencken.  "For 
every  human  problem,  there  Is  a  soluUon  t»at 
U  simple,  neat,  and  wrong."  i 

In  owicluslon,  I  think  the  press  hM  a 
special  and  constructive  role  to  play,  rep*t- 
ing  on  these  hearings  and  reporting  on  health 
care  programs.  It  can  help  in  our  effort;  to 
promote  a  national  discussion  based  on  fajcts 
rather  than  myths.  We  need  such  a  dlsctis- 
alon  If  we  are  to  continue  to  Improve  ^e 
quaUty  and  accessibility  of  health  care  ioi 
Americans.  If  I  may  quote  from  a  Wash^ig- 
ton  Post  editorial  a  few  weeks  ago  on  heaOth 
care  programs.  "The  health  care  problen,  is 
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so  monumental  in  scope  and  so  Intricate  In 
detail  that  every  Idea  Is  entitled  to  a  fuU 
hearing  on  tts  own  merits.  Somewhere,  out  of 
such  a  free  debate,  a  national  consensus  must 
develop,  a  consensus  that  rests  on  facts  and 
solid  theory,  not  on  the  whims  of  doing  some- 
thing to  improve  the  situation  or  on  notions 
of  reaping  poUtical  credit  for  Mm  final 
product." 


RE  MEDIAL  COUBSS 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  RETURNING 
VETERAN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  written  about  the  problems  facing 
the  returning  veteran.  Some  of  these 
young  men,  who  have  met  with  me,  claim 
their  benefits  and  the  programs  offered 
by  the  Government  are  InsufBclent  to 
meet  their  needs.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  to  help  our  re- 
turning servicemen.  An  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  Robert  Kotzbauer.  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin,  details  the  fine  work  that 
already  has  been  accomplished  in  Perm- 
sylvania  and  outlines  future  plans  for 
national  application  of  the  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAVE:  A  Comeback  for  Vcbt  Vbtkrans 

(By  Robert  Kotzbauer) 
Like  some  other  World  War  n  veterans  who 
got  through  college  on  the  GI  BUI.  I've  had 
trouble  understanding  why  more  Vietnam 
veterans  don't  take  advantage  of  their  edu- 
cational benefits  "like  we  did." 

Only  about  26  percent  are  doing  so,  com- 
pared to  50  percent  after  the  "big  war."  and 
this  despite  the  tight  Job  market  facing  ex- 
GIs  today.  The  current  unemployment  rate 
for  returning  servicemen  Is  about  13  percent. 
About  862.000  are  without  jobs. 

Robert  D.  Ford,  who  heads  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Program  to  Advance  Veterans  Educa- 
tion (PAVE),  put  me  straight.  If  he  can  get 
the  same  message  acroes  to  others.  In  govern- 
ment, at  universities,  and  to  veterans  there 
could  be  some  real  changes. 

For  one  thing,  universities  practically 
turned  their  campuses  over  to  veterans  In 
1946.  In  fact,  the  GI  Bill  Is  responsible  for 
building  many  of  the  great  institutions  we 
have  today. 

Not  that  coUeges  don't  welcome  ex-GIs  to- 
day, but  it's  not  the  same.  The  campus  at- 
mosphere U  strange  to  a  guy  who  has  been 
tramping  the  paddles.  Everything  eeems 
geared  to  people  who  have  been  planning  for 
coUege  since  before  high  school  and  escaped 
the  draft  by  staying  there. 

RODEO  ciKcurr 
A  grunt  Is  likely  to  feel  out  of  place  in  such 
a  crowd.  Some  are  unsure  If  they  can  cut  It, 
what  they  want  to  do.  or  how  to  apply.  And 
Bob  Ford  himself  Is  a  case  In  point. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  in  Dun- 
cannon  in  1967,  second  In  his  class  (second 
from  the  bottom,  that  Is),  Bob  bummed 
around  the  rodeo  circuit  for  a  time,  then 
Joined  the  Marines.  Three  years  later,  about 
to  be  discharged,  he  figured  he'd  give  coUege 
a  try. 

"I  wanted  one  of  those  papers  that  all  the 
officers  had."  he  said. 

But  his  letter  to  Penn  State  fizzled.  "It 
must  have  been  like  nothing."  he  recalls,  "be- 
cause they  didn't  even  send  me  an  applica- 
tion. I  got  a  polite  letter  saying  they  didn't 
have  anything  I  was  Interested  In.  I  figured 
that  was  it.  I  couldn't  go  to  coUege  because 
the  letter  said  so." 


Bob  began  bartending,  and  that  was  It 
untU  1966  when,  at  26.  he  decided  time  was 
running  out  and  he  ought  to  try  again. 

"I  wandered  onto  the  Harrlsburg  Commu- 
nity College  campus."  he  eald.  "Someone 
dli«cted  me  to  the  admissions  office,  and  I 
wound  up  with  an  application.  I  didn't  even 
tell  my  wife  because  I  didn't  want  to  appear 
stupid." 

Asked  what  he  wanted  to  take,  he  chose 
business  "becaxise  I  dldnt  \mderstand  what 
aU  those  other  things  were,  like  liberal  arts." 

He  was  assigned  to  remedial  courses  in 
English  and  math.  Tet  later.  Bob  Ford  wound 
up  on  the  dean's  list  at  both  Harrisburg  CC 
and  Penn  State's  Capitol  campus  where  he 
got  his  degree. 

And  this  brings  up  what  PAVE  Is  all  about. 
"A  lot  of  veterans  want  to  go  to  coUege."  ho 
believes,  "and  ex-GIs  would  be  the  backbone 
of  the  campus  Just  as  they  were  after  World 
War  n.  if  someone  would  only  show  them 
how. 

HKiiP  omnts 

"I  was  Just  about  to  wind  up  my  sopho- 
more year  In  1968.  when  I  stayed  awake  aU 
one  night  thinking  how  fortunate  I  was.  and 
how  many  guys  out  there  were  Uke  I  was, 
and  I  decided  to  do  what  I  could  to  help  them 
get  started." 

He  went  to  ex-GI  clubs  at  the  community 
college  and  Penn  State  branch  and  put  his 
Idea  to  them,  of  having  veterans  in  coUege 
vomnteer  to  answer  questions  and  help  oth- 
ers get  In.  They  went  for  it.        

Later,  after  reading  former  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  Finch's  remarks  about  how  few  vet- 
erans were  using  the  GI  BUI,  Bob  Ford  wrote 
to  him  and  described  his  idea.  PhUadelphlan 
Stewart  Feldman,  then  on  Mr.  Finch's  staff. 
caUed  Mr.  Ford  and  suggested  they  dlsciisa 
the  program  vrtth  Governor  Shafer's  staff. 
PAVE  was  bom.  and  after  graduation.  Bob 
Ford  Joined  the  state  administration  to  head 
it.  Governor  Shapp  kept  him. 

PAVE  now  coordinates  43  veteran  counsel- 
ing centers,  at  as  many  colleges  and  train- 
ing Institutions.  Perhaps  1,800  ex-GIs  in 
Pennsylvania  are  giving  tlielr  time  to  help- 
ing former  buddies  enroll  in  school. 

VrrERANS'  FAIR 

It's  an  Idea  whose  time  has  arrived.  The 
program  is  now  going  national,  sponsored  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  funded  with  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  Federal  Government. 

Bob  Ford  has  been  offered  a  position  with 
the  national  program  but  he  would  like  to 
see  PAVE  fully  operational  first.  This  week 
It  gets  its  acid  test. 

"Veterans  at  Temple,"  with  the  help  of 
PAVE  and  ex-GI  Counselors  from  14  othel 
Philadelphia-area  Institutions,  are  holding 
a  Veterans  Education  Fair  at  Temple's  stu- 
dent acUvltles  center  tomorrow  and  Satur- 
day. 

It's  free  and  open  to  any  ex-serviceman 
around  here  who  thinks  he  might  like  to 
work  for  "that  piece  of  paper."  Nobody  will 
tell  those  who  turn  out  where  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Bob  Ford  promises;  only  how. 

(Mr.  Kotzbauer  is  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial page  staff.) 
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THE  NEW  1-DAY  AIRMAIL 
DELIVERY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  last  week  inaugu- 
rated a  program  to  assure  1-day  air  de- 
livery within  a  600-mile  radius. 

As  newspapers  are  sometimes  prone 
to  do,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  took  it 
upon  itself  to  test  the  new  program  by 
mailing  airmail  letters  to  selected  cities. 


The  results  were  very  good  as  duly  re- 
ported by  the  Constitution. 

I  commend  the  Postal  Service  on  this 
new  program  which,  I  understand,  is 
working  equally  well  across  the  country. 

I  bring  the  Atlanta  Constitution  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Wobks — AiRaiAiL  Pur  to  Speed  Test 
(By  Sam  Hopkins) 

Memo  to  U.S.  Postmaster  Win  ton  Blount: 

Hev.  it  reaUy  worked!  But  not  perfectly. 

I'm  talking  "about  that  new  Improved  air 
maU  service  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  started 
this  week  that  aseures  one-day  delivery 
within  a  600-mUe  radius. 

To  test  your  new  plan,  we  sent  air  mall 
letters  from  Atlanta  to  seven  persons  In 
Georgia.  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  and 
had  them  send  letters  to  Atlanta  the  same 

day. 

You  batted  six  for  seven  one  way  and 
seven  for  seven  the  other.  Which  is  probably 
not  bad  for  the  post  office. 

The  seven  letters  from  Atlanta  were  mailed 
at  12:45  p.m.  Thursday  In  the  old  Post  Office 
in  Fwsyth  Street. 

They  were  sent  to  Macon.  Augusta,  Albany, 
Savannah,  Jekyll  Island.  Columbia.  S.C.  and 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

On  Friday  afternoon  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls  were  made  to  see  if  they  aU  had 
arrived.  It  was  a  good  show.  They  aU  got 
there  Friday  morning. 

But  here  in  Atlanta,  the  letter  taalled  from 
Jekyll  Island  never  did  arrive  at  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  city  room  Friday,  although  the 
person  at  Jekyll  said  the  letter  was  placed  In 
the  post  office  there  at  11  a.m.  Thursday. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Blount.  It  looks  like  a  pretty 
good  thing  the  Post  Office  has  started. 

At  least  the  person  we  corresponded  with 
In  Savannah  will  probably  be  Impressed. 

She  wrote.  "I  do  hope  that  the  postal  de- 
partments  commitment  to  pwovlde  24-hour 
air  mall  delivery  within  that  radius  will  be 
forthcoming.  Not  long  ago,  I  sent  an  air  maU 
letter  to  Washington.  It  took  13  days  to  get 
there!" 


OSCAR    S.    STAUFFER    RECEIVES 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  AWARD 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
distinguished  Kansas  journalist,  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer,  was  honored  by  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  at  a  breakfast 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Stauflfer,  chair- 
man of  Stauffer  publications  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal, 
was  among  nine  outstanding  men  in  the 
fields  of  publishing  and  journalism  who 
received  the  foundation's  medallion  on 
the  21st  anniversary  of  its  establishment. 

Kansas  has  a  great  tradition  of  public 
spirited  and  fiercely  independent  news- 
papermen, and  Oscar  Stauffer  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  that  tradition.  I 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
for  many  years,  and  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  his  selection  as  one  of  the 
year's  recipients  of  the  William  Allen 
White  Award. 

The  press  in  Kansas  and  throughout 
the  Nation  has  grown  and  achieved  its 
stature  through  the  tireless  efforts  and 
dedication  of  men  like  William  Allen 
White  and  Oscar  Stauffer.  Their  achieve- 


ments exemplify  the  highest  practice  of 
journalism  and  set  an  example  to  all  who 
follow  in  their  profession. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Topeka  State  Journal  of  Monday,  April 
19.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

White  Award  to  Stautter 

Lawrence  (Special) — Oscar  S.  Stauffer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Stauffer  Publica- 
tions and  publisher  of  The  Capital-Journal, 
is  among  nine  Journalists  who  will  receive 
the  William  Allen  White  Foundation's  me- 
dallion at  a  special  breakfast  Tuesday  In 
New  York. 

His  son,  Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  president  of 
Stauffer  Publications  and  president  of  the 
WllUam  Allen  White  Foundation,  wlU  confer 
the  medallions  at  the  breakfast  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  Hotel. 

The  award,  made  annually  since  1960.  Is 
to  persons  who  exempUfy  White  Ideals  In 
service  to  profession  and  community. 

James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  White  citation 
and  deUvered  the  first  White  Memorial  lec- 
ture at  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  most 
recent  national  recipient  of  the  award  Is 
Vermont  Royster,  former  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Citations  also  are  made  to  distinguished 
Kansas  Journalists. 

Those  receiving  their  medallions  Tuesday 
wlU  be  Ernest  K.  Llndley,  former  Washington 
editor  of  Newsweek;  Norman  Isaacs,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times;  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  Gannett  Newspapers  and 
the  Associated  Press;  Clark  R.  MoUenhoff. 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  Cowles  PubUca- 
tlons;  Gardner  Cowles.  editor-ln-chlef  of 
Cowles  Communications.  Inc.  and  president 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  Wes 
Gallagher,  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Mark  Ethrldge,  long-time  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  Times  and  Courier-Journal, 
and  Walter  Cronklte.  CBS  news  correspon- 
dent. 

ADMINISTRATION  REVERSES  POSI- 
TION ON  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
FUNDING 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  budget  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  1972  contained  a  series 
of  funding  reductions  for  programs  im- 
der  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Specifi- 
cally, President  Nixon  recommended  re- 
ducing fimds  for  the  title  HI  community 
grant  program  by  $3.65  million,  for  the 
foster  grandparent  program  by  $3  mil- 
lion, and  for  the  research  and  training 
programs  by  $2.15  million. 
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On  March  25.  29.  30.  and  31.  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  joint  hearings  at  which  public  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  serious  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  from  these 
funding  reductions. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  this  series 
of  hearingc  was  concluded  with  testi- 
mony from  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Richardson.  At  that 
time  Secretary  Richardson  announced 
that  the  administrution  has  reversed  its 
position  on  the  fimding  of  these  pro- 
grams and  will  now  recommend,  that  the 
title  m  community  grant  program,  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program,  and  the 
research  and  tralniiog  programs  be 
funded  at  their  fiscal  1971  levels. 

This  is  indeed  welcome  news,  and  I 
commend  the  administration  for  recon- 
sidering its  previous  imtenable  position. 

There  Is,  however,  no  cause  for  eu- 
phoria. The  administration's  revised 
budget  requests  amount  simply  to  a 
status  quo  budget  for  these  existing  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  so  popular  and 
.successful  and  which  I  believe  should  be 
expanded.  The  increase  of  $7.5  million 
over  fiscal  1971  in  the  total  budget  for 
the  Administration  on  Aging  is  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  two  new  pro- 
grams auUiorized  by  Congress  in  1969 — 
the  area  wide  model  projects  program 
and  the  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
gram. 

In  other  words,  the  administration's 
revised  budget  represents  not  so  much  a 
step  forward  for  older  Americans  as  a 
decision  not  to  move  backward.  Clearly 
the  task  of  obtaining  a  higher  priority 
for  the  needs  of  senior  citizens  remains 
before  us. 

Nevertheless,  the  elderly  citizens  of 
the  Nation  have  had  a  minor  victory,  and 
I  want  especially  to  commend  Senator 
Church,  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  for  organizing  the  se- 
ries of  Joint  hearings  which  I  believe 
contributed  substantially  to  this  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  1971  appropriations,  the 
original  smd  revised  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  1972,  and  the  1972  authorizations 
for  Older  Americans  Act  programs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  FUNDINGS 


Fiscal  year  1972- 


Program 


Fiscal  year  1971     Original  budget     Revised  budget 
appropriations  request  request 


Authorization 


'  'community  programs $9,000,000  »5,350,0O0 

State  agencies    4,000.000  4.000.000 

Areawide  model  projects 2,200.000  4,000,000 

*Resear"ch  and  development 2,800,000  1.805.S55 

Training 3,000.000  1.850,000 

Retired  senior  volunteer  program .  ^'  959  5'  959'  9S2 

Foster  grandparent  program 10. 500. 000  7. 500,  OOP 

Total 32.000.000  29,500,000 


J9, 000,  000 
4,000.000 
5,200,000 

2,800,000  ) 
3.000,000  I 
5.000,000 
10,500,000 


^0, 000,  000 

5,000.000 

10,  000,  000 

20,  000,  000 

15,000,000 
25, 000, 000 


39.500.000 


105, 000,  OOO 
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WIRETAPPINO   AND   GOVERNMEKT 
SURVEILLANCE  OP  PRIVATE  AKD 
PUBLIC  CITIZENS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  what  seemed  to  me  an  unu«u- 
aUy  even-handed  and  thoughtfiil  col- 
umn by  Robert  L.  Bartley  In  today's  WaU 
Street  Journal.  Mr.  Bartley  addrested 
himself  to  the  recent  spate  of  charges 
and  countercharges  on  the  issue  of  wire- 
tapping and  other  forms  of  Government 
surveiUance  of  private  and  pubUc  clti- 

As  Mr.  Bartley  points  out,  there  hkve 
been  excesses  on  both  sides,  and  il|  is 
precisely  in  these  excesses  that  Mr.  Hart- 
ley perceives  a  long-term  danger  to  the 
bonds  that  hold  our  society  together.  I  He 
notes  with  regrettable  accuracy  that 
"rhetorical  exaggeration  is  a  standard 
instrvmient  of  politics,"  and  it  would  be 
naive  of  me  or  anyone  else  to  hope  that 
this  might  cease  to  be  the  case. 

But  I  do  believe  quite  strongly  that  as 
elected  public  officials  we  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  nurture  and  project 
those  forces  that  tend  to  hold  the  society 
together.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  avoid  the  unpleasant  feature!  of 
our  national  life  or  that  we  should  feel 
any  inhibition  to  speak  out  forcefully  In 
support  of  programs  and  policies  that  we 
feel,  as  individuals,  would  work  to  make 
a  better  America. 

But  at  a  time  of  great  national  stre^ — 
which  this  certainly  Is— it  may  be  that 
some  of  us  do  damage  to  those  cause^  in 
which  we  most  deeply  believfe  when)  we 
seek  to  draw  attention  to  them  with ,  ex- 
aggerated rhetoric. 

Words  are  among  the  most  important 
tools  of  a  practicing  politician.  Words 
can  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  meaning 
and  usefulness  if  they  are  not  used  with 
care  and  precision. 

I  commend  Mr.  Bartley's  article 
Senate  and  ask  xmanimous  consent 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rb 
as  follows:  > 

Lmtxnino  In  on  Som  Supfkht  Rhx^ric 
(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 
Washoioton.— The  threat  to  privacy  1^  an 
electronic  world  ha«  been  all  too  clear  from 
the  first,  and  two  weelw  of  charges  and 
counter-charges  have  added  little.  If  tha  last 
two  weelcfl  have  clarified  anything  about,Bpy- 
ing  and  wiretapping.  It  is  the  danger  of  too 
little  circumspection  with  charges  thai  cut 
too  close  to  the  heart  or  our  governmental 
and  social  system.  I 

Now  that  the  charges  seem  to  be  It.  at 
least  for  the  moment,  the  obvious  things  re- 
main. Technological  advances  In  eavesdrop- 
ping and  information  exchange  are  frlgttten- 
Ing  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  very  powerful,  very 
old  and  often  overbearing.  The  administra- 
tion is  asking  for  a  lot  of  power  In  unaudited 
wiretapping  for  national  security  purposes. 
Government  officials  are  often  carelessly 
sweeping  In  denying  accusations  against 
them.  There  Is  even  one  new  Idea,  Sen*  Ed- 
mund Muskle'B  suggestion  for  a  boafd  to 
review  all  surveUlance,  weU  worth  thinking 
about. 

It  Is  perfectly  possible  to  handle  these 
wrenching  concerns  with  clean  handsj  rea- 
sonable evidence  and  careful  conclusions,  as 
Sen.  Sam  Ervln  has  shown  in  his  stulUous 
probes  of  Army  Intelligence  excesses  and  data 
banks  But  In  these  last  two  weeks,  the 
the  debate  has  progressed,  the  more 
charges  have  seemed  reckless. 


more 

the 


DUBIOUS    ASStTMPnONS 

Rep.  Hale  Boggs  offered  precious  little  sub- 
stantiation for  his  wiretapping  charges,  and 
evidence  Is  also  lacking  for  a  key  part  of 
Sen.  MusUe's  complaint  about  Earth  Day 
observations.  In  both  cases  there  are  highly 
dubious  assumptions  and  excessive  rhetoric. 
That  the  charges  nonetheless  have  been 
widely  circulated  and  apparently  fully  cred- 
ited Is  not  surprising  given  our  current  na- 
tional mlstnist  of  government.  Tet  the  ques- 
tion arises:  How  much  of  this  mistrust  re- 
sults from  reckless  charges,  and  how  much  of 
It  can  a  functioning  society  stand? 

Rep.  Boggs'  hour-long  spyeech  to  the  House 
last  Thursday  was  a  moving  theatrical  per- 
formance, but  notably  short  In  the  promised 
proof  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion had  tapped  his  telephone.  Rep.  Boggs 
said  that  on  his  request  a  telephone  company 
serviceman  checked  his  home  phone  and 
said  that  while  no  tap  vras  present,  one  had 
been  there.  He  said  a  subsequent  letter 
from  the  company  stated  that  no  tap  had 
been  found  but  he  added  that  the  company's 
poUoy  is  to  deny  taps  If  they  have  bc«n 
placed  by  the  FBI. 

Rep.  Boggs  did  not  give  the  serviceman's 
name,  nor  say  how  he  could  tell  that  a  pre- 
vious tap  had  existed.  Former  FBI  agents 
now  In  the  House  immediately  rose  to  say 
there  Is  no  way  to  detect  a  tap  once  It  Is 
removed,  and  to  praise  Mr.  Hoover,  their 
former   chief. 

A  spokesman  for  Chesapeake  tc  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  says  that  servicemen  did 
check  the  Congressman's  phone,  that  they 
found  no  evidence  of  either  a  present  or 
former  tap,  that  they  told  this  to  the  Con- 
gressman's "representative,"  that  they  did 
not  talk  to  him  personally,  that  If  a  tap  Is 
found  the  company's  policy  is  to  infomi  both 
the  customer  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  that  "we  make  no  exception  for  the 
FBI- 
Rep.  Boggs  also  related  a  long  list  of  inci- 
dents or  nimors  of  suspected  wiretapping  or 
bugging  on  Capitol  Hill,  including  one  in 
which  he  said  radio  transmliwlon  bad  been 
detected  from  beneath  a  carpet,  but  when 
the  carpet  was  raised  two  days  later  the  bug 
had  mysteriously  disappeared.  His  speech 
was  also  notable  for  its  indignation  about 
FBI  Investigations  involving  Rep.  John  Mc- 
Cormack,  though  that  Investigation  led  to 
the  conviction  of  a  McCormack  aide,  and  of 
Rep.  John  Dowdy,  who  is  under  Indictment 
on  charges  of  taking  a  $35,000  bribe. 

No  one  denies  that  the  FBI  has  in  fact  in- 
vestigated Rep.  Boggs,  for  that  matter, 
though  the  government  denies  It  tapped  his 
telephone.  Last  June  a  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  in  Baltimore  released  a  simamary  of 
grand  jury  proceedings  after  the  Justice  De- 
partment declined  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
dictment of  a  building  contractor  who  had 
pending  claims  arising  from  a  contract  for 
House  Office  Building  parking  construction. 
The  allegatlona  Included  one  about  the  con- 
tractor's hoping  to  gain  Rep.  Boggs"  good 
will  by  arranging  for  his  house  ot  be  remod- 
eled at  a  below-cost  price. 

Rep.  Boggs'  thin  evidence  contrasts  sharp- 
ly with  the  rhetorical  pitch  of  his  allega- 
tions. He  says,  "The  FBI  adopts  the  tactics 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Hitler's  Gestapo." 
He  concludes,  "The  way  Mr.  Hoover  Is  run- 
ning the  FBI  today.  It  is  no  longer  a  free 
country." 

A  similar,  though  less  drastic,  rhetorical 
overkill  permeates  Sen.  Muskle's  charges 
about  Earth  Day  1970.  The  Senator  did  pro- 
duce an  authentic  FBI  document  on  the 
V7ashlngton  demonstration  he  had  attended, 
but  he  charged  that  the  FBI  also  reported 
on  40  to  60  similar  meetings  across  the  na- 
tion. When  the  agency  denied  widespread 
Earth  Day  operations,  he  challenged  It  to 
open  Its  confidential  files  to  prove  him 
wrong. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Earth  Day 
surveillance  was  widespread  seems  critical  to 


the  Senator's  accusation.  It  Is  at  the  very 
least  open  to  argument  whether  the  FBI 
report  he  put  In  the  Congressional  Record 
supports  his  portrait  of  the  government  spy- 
ing on  people  who  couldn't  conceivably  want 
anything  except  to  end  air  pollution. 

In  fact,  the  report  shows  that  Sen.  Muakle 
was  the  only  speaker  at  the  evening  rally  to 
restrict  himself  to  the  antl-poUutlon  theme, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  folkslnger 
Pete  Seeger's  "remarks  about  ecology  and 
cleaning  up  society  and  the  Potomac  River." 
The  rest  all  coupled  their  messages  with 
antiwar  themes,  which  had  previously  led  to 
disturbances  In  the  capital. 

The  report  pays  the  most  extensive  atten- 
tion to  a  speech  by  Rennle  Davis,  one  of  the 
convicted  defendants  in  the  Chicago  con- 
spiracy trial.  He  viewed  ecology  as  a  w^-out, 
and  said  pec^le  shouldn't  allow  it  to  distract 
them  from  the  important  things,  like  ending 
the  war  and  going  to  New  Haven  "to  stop" 
the  trial  of  Black  Panther  leader  Bobby 
Seale. 

Now,  It's  entirely  possible  to  argue  that  an 
event  of  this  tenor  Is  no  proper  concern  of 
the  FBI.  Yes,  it  was  not  strictly  anti-pollu- 
tion, and  yes,  you  had  a  crowd  of  2,600  being 
addressed  by  someone  once  convicted  of 
crossing  state  lines  with  the  Intention  of  In- 
citing riot.  But  no  one  seriously  anticipated 
any  rioting,  this  time,  still  less  having  to 
call  federal  troops,  so  perhaps  matters  could 
better  have  been  left  to  the  District  police. 

It  seems  far  harder  to  argue  that  the  FBI 
is  giiilty  of  anything  worse  than  a  mlsjudg- 
ment.  If  that,  In  watching  gatherings  In 
Washington  whose  speakers  Included  radicals 
with  pctst  associations  of  violence.  Yet  Sen. 
Muskle's  press  release  argues  that  the  oper- 
ation represents  "more  than  excessive  seal. 
It  Is  a  threat  to  our  freedom."  If  these 
phrases  mean  anything  at  all,  they  mean  the 
FBI  had  some  sinister  purpose  beyond  Its 
assigned  mission,  a  conclusion  that  by  no 
means  follows  from  the  document  he  pre- 
sented. 

UTTLK  SUPPORTING  EVmENCS 

Nor,  unless  you  assume  all  anti-pollution 
rallies  and  pcdltlcal  life  have  the  same  t«nc^ 
the  Washington  gathering  did,  does  his  evi- 
dence really  8upi>ort  his  rhetorical  question, 
"If  anti-pollution  rallies  are  a  subject  of  In- 
telligence concern,  is  anything  immune?  Is 
there  any  citizen  Involved  In  politics  who  is 
not  a  potential  subject  for  an  FBI  dossier?" 
Rhetorical  exaggeration  Is  a  standard  in- 
strument of  politics,  of  course,  and  in  this 
debate  Justice  Department  officials  clearly 
have  done  sc«ne  exaggerating  of  their  own. 
They  said  the  department  did  not  use  "elec- 
tronic surveUlance"  of  Congressmen.  After 
the  facts  of  the  Dowdy  case  came  out,  they 
were  left  to  explain  that  this  denial  does  not 
exclude  recording  conversations  between  an 
Informer  who  consents  to  the  recording  and 
a  Congressman  who  knows  nothing  about 
It. 

In  drawing  a  distinction  between  record- 
ing when  one  party  consents  and  bugging 
unknown  to  anyone  concerned,  though,  tbe 
department  was  by  no  means  merely  dream- 
ing up  something  to  reconcile  Its  statements. 
The  distinction  has  a  clear  basis,  since  once 
an  Informer  is  ready  to  relate  a  conversa- 
tion the  use  of  a  recording  Instrument  would 
seem  to  make  little  moral  difference.  The 
distinction  is  also  well  recognized  in  law, 
since  the  courts  generally  exclude  electronic 
evidence  but  permit  it  when  it  was  gathered 
by  a  consenting  informer.  This  distinction 
was  reafflnned  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  re- 
cently as  April  5.  though  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  really  should  have  known  It 
would  not  be  obvious  to  a  layman. 

More  seriously,  the  Justice  Department  is 
pressing  a  sweeping  view  of  Its  powers  to  tap 
phones  without  court  authorization  in  na- 
tional security"  caees.  It  claims  an  "inherent 
right"  for  a  government  to  defend  Itself,  and 
It  defines  "national  security"  as  embracing 
not  only  foreign  spies  who  might  steal  mill- 
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t«ry  secrets  but  also  domestic  radicals  who 
might  plot  a  bombing  or  assassination.  Cer- 
tainly this  contention,  to  say  the  least,  pro- 
vides plenty  of  material  for  searching  debate. 
The  debate  In  the  last  two  weeks  has  not 
focused  on  any  such  narrow  issue,  though, 
but  has  Instead  painted  a  picture  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  uses  electronic  surveUlance 
(gainst  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  spies 
on  anyone  who  even  attends  an  anti-pollu- 
tion rally.  There  have  been  partisan  over- 
tones, with  Democrats  giving  Rep.  Boggs 
standing  applause  whUe  RepubUcans  sit  in 
stony  sUence,  and  with  Rep.  Boggs  saying  on 
"Face  the  Nation"  that  "there's  hardly  a 
member  of  the  Hoiise — I  say  certainly  on 
our  side,  or  Democratic  side,  who  isn't  fear- 
ful about  using  his  telephone." 

THK    "CRKDIBIUTT    OAF    OAJIBIT" 

So  far  there  has  been  little  proof  of  this 
shocking  picttire  beyond  what  might  be 
caUed  the  Credibility  Gap  Gambit:  Critics 
make  gruesome  accusations  against  the  gov- 
ernment; shocked  government  officials  re- 
spond with  sweeping  denials;  critics  find 
some  exception  to  the  denials  which,  whUe 
defensible  enough  In  Itself,  can  be  used  to 
prove  that  the  Mrlginal  gruesome  charge 
must  be  true  because  the  government  lied 
m  denying  It. 

This  heady  tactic  is  enormously  destruc- 
tive, especially  when  coupled  with  an  emo- 
tional issue  like  an  image  of  "1984."  It  draws 
additional  force  from  the  substantial  band  of 
radicals  Intent  on  proving  American  society  Is 
•repressive,"  and  from  the  far  larger  number 
of  good  people  who  somehow  feel  virtuous 
about  such  denunciations.  But  such  destruc- 
tion can  seldom  be  confined  to  limited  tar- 
gets; It  hits  the  bonds  of  minimal  trust  and 
decency  that  hold  a  society  together. 

The  Image  of  malevolent  men  prying  Into 
the  lives  of  citizens  and  their  political  foes 
cannot  in  the  end  be  confined  to  a  message 
that  you  cant  trust  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  John 
Mitchell  and  Richard  Nixon.  The  message 
will  be  instead  that  you  cannot  trust  your 
government,  whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic, conservative  or  liberal.  Already  so  im- 
peccable a  liberal  as  Ramsey  Clark,  tainted 
by  former  service  as  Attorney  General,  is 
reduced  to  denying  his  oompUcity  In  spy- 
ing— "I  don't  oare  what  the  documents  show." 

Similarly,  no  politician  whose  objective  Is 
to  win  office  and  lead  society  should  Imagine 
that  the  Credibility  Gap  Gambit  will  not  be 
turned  against  him  If  he  succeeds.  Such  poli- 
ticians might  do  weU  to  ponder  whether  some 
charges  are  so  destructive  that  they  must  be 
handled  in  terms  that  stick  strictly  to  the 
available  evidence,  wheher  there  Is  a  danger 
of  falling  Into  tactics  of  winning  the  govern- 
ment by  destroying  it. 


FLXGHT  OF  JOBS  TO  THE 
SUBURBS 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle by  Richard  Reeves  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  28  and  an  article  in  the 
April  25  Washington  Post  describe  the 
continuing  movement  of  businesses  from 
central  cities  into  the  suburbs.  Thousands 
of  jobs  for  low-  and  middle-income  work- 
ers are  being  transferred  into  areas  in 
which  adequate  housing  is  imavallable 
for  thfim. 

T&e  New  York  Times  article  docu- 
ments the  active  competition  between 
suburban  areas  for  the  location  of  new 
industry.  Any  city  that  seeks  to  derive 
the  benefits  of  industrial  location  should 
also  be  required  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  providing  adequate  housing 
for  the  workers  associated  with  such 
businesses. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  S.  1282, 


the  Govemmait  Facilities  Looatioa  Act. 
which  would  require  Federal  agencies 
and  companies  with  Federal  contracts 
to  insure  that  adequate  housing  exists 
for  their  low-  and  middle-income  work- 
ers before  they  locate  or  expand  in 
any  eirea. 

Providing  housing  In  the  suburbs  to 
those  with  Jobs  there  would  be  a  major 
step  toward  bridging  the  Increasing  gWJ 
between  our  impoverished  central  cities 
and  the  affluent  suburbs  that  surroimd 
them. 

Senators  Cranston.  Mondaue,  and 
Brooke,  members  of  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Development  Committee, 
are  cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  soon  begin  hear- 
ings on  this  entire  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  28.  19711 

Concerns  in  Mant  Citixs  Leavino  roa  thk 

Suburbs 

(By  Richard  Reeves) 

When  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation 
announced  two  months  ago  that  It  was  mov- 
ing Its  national  headquarters  out  of  the  city. 
New  Ycwk's  loss  appeared  to  be  St.  Louis's 
gain  as  the  company  announced : 

"St.  Louis  Is  well-located,  offers  excellent 
facilities  at  reasonable  ooet  and  provides 
major  Uvlng  advantages  for  our  people." 

But  St.  Louis  gained  almost  nothing. 

General  Dynamics  has  since  decided  to 
move  to  Clayton,  Mo.,  a  St.  Lo\ils  suburb 
of  16,000  people  that  has  been  pvdllng  busi- 
ness out  of  the  Missouri  city  for  10  yeara. 
Just  as  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  pulled  business 
from  New  York  and  a  Southfleld,  Mich.,  has 
puUed  business  from  Detroit. 

The  exodus  of  business  from  downtown  to 
subtirb — a  subject  much  discussed  here  be- 
cause of  corpcw'ate  moves  In  recent  months — 
is  not  a  New  York  phenomenon,  but  a  na- 
tional pattern,  according  to  reports  from 
correspondents  of  The  New  York  Times  in 
10  cities. 

In  fact.  In  Detroit  the  exodus  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  two  prime  symbols  of 
civic  Identity,  the  Detroit  Lions  footbaU 
team  and  The  Detroit  News,  are  moving  out, 
the  Lions  to  a  new  stadltmi  In  Pontlac  and 
The  News  to  a  new  sateUlte  printing  plant 
in  SterUng  Heights. 

With  that,  a  banner  at  the  last  banquet 
of  the  Detroit  Press  Club  facetiously  made 
one  request:  "WUl  the  last  company  to  leave 
Detroit  please  turn  off  the  Ughts?" 

In  St.  Louis,  which  Uke  other  cities  has 
a  local  g^oup — Downtown  St.  Louis,  Inc. — 
trying  to  hold  or  expand  downtown  business, 
the  number  of  merchant  licenses  has  de- 
creased from  6,302  In  1969  to  6,608  this 
year,  and  manufacturing  licenses  from  1,270 
last  year  to  1,210  this  year. 

There  are  breaks  in  the  pattern,  however, 
especially  on  the  West  Coast.  The  economic 
development  agencies  of  Loe  Angeles  and 
Portland.  Ore.,  for  example,  report  no  visible 
movement  of  business  away  from  their  cities. 

"We  are  stUl  bringing  industry  In,"  said 
Howard  Chappell,  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Economic  Development  Board.  And 
John  Kenward,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Portland  Development  Commission,  added: 
"We  Just  have  a  freahnees  and  vitality  In  the 
central  city  that  Is  refreshing  when  com- 
pared to  the  Midwest  and  East." 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  also  managed  to 
hold  Its  position  as  the  unchaUenged  busi- 
ness center  of  Its  area,  by  extending  city 
botinderiee  Into  unincorporated  suburbs.  The 


area  of  the  city  has  grown  from  60  square 
miles  to  317  in  the  last  28  years. 

Thus,  at  the  moment,  Kansas  City  has 
something  that  the  Mayors  of  New  York  or 
Detroit  will  never  have  again— 100  square 
mUes  of  undeveloped  land. 

The  need  lor  land  to  expand  Is  a  primary 
factor  that  drives  corporate  offices,  manufac- 
turing and  assembly  plants,  and  even  ath« 
letlc  teams,  out  of  central  dtiee. 
SPACSB  Ajn  oovn  cxrd 

"We've  contacted  firms  and  asked  why 
they  moved,"  said  a  spokesman  for  the  Bos- 
ton Economic  Develc^ment  Industrial  Com- 
mission. "The  prime  reason  Is  lack  of  space 
and  the  high  cost  of  space.  Only  a  hand- 
ftU — lees  than  10  per  cent — even  list  crime, 
vandalism,  congestion  or  taxes." 

But,  in  other  cities — particularly  Detroit — 
city  officials  and  businessmen  do  tend  to  talk 
about  the  spectnun  of  urban  probl«ns.  The 
vice  president  of  a  Detroit  insurance  com- 
pany, who  asked  not  to  be  Identified,  said  sev- 
eral major  moves  had  been  based  on  "Insldl- 
ovis  Institutional  radsm." 

The  Insurance  executive  reported: 

"A  vice  president  of  (he  named  a  prom- 
inent organization]  told  me  that  they 
wanted  to  move  for  one  reason — to  get  rid 
of  low-echelon  workers,  like  file  clerks  and 
typists.  These  days  In  Detroit  those  workers 
have  to  be  black." 

Some  urban  spokesmen — New  York's  Boo- 
nomlc  Development  Administrator,  Ken  Pat- 
ton,  Is  one — believe  the  decisions  of  com- 
panies to  move  to  the  suburbs  often  reflect 
the  feelings  of  one  or  two  men  at  the  top 
of  the  business. 

They  point  to  the  General  Dynamics  move 
and  the  fact  that  the  oompcmy's  new  chair- 
man, Donald  S.  Lewis,  is  moving  the  head- 
quarters a  few  minutes  driving  time  from  his 
home  near  Clayton.  When  he  resigned  as 
president  of  McDonnell -Douglas,  Inc.,  In  St. 
Louis  last  year  to  join  General  Dynamics  In 
New  York,  Mr.  Lewis's  family  stayed  In  the 
St.  Louis  suburbs,  and  now  he  will  be  re- 
joining them. 

Clayton  Itself  Is  an  example  of  what  older 
downtown  areas,  with  all  their  problems,  are 
competing  with.  The  St.  Louis  suburb,  which 
calls  Itself  "the  Executive  City,"  has  aggres- 
sively recruited  business  to  its  grassy  land 
since  World  War  II.  It  now  has  offices  with 
jobs  for  more  than  40,000  people,  and  Its 
16,000  residents  have  not  had  local  taxes  in- 
creased since  1954.  The  business  that  has  left 
St.  Louis  pays  the  tax  bUl. 

HOW  rr  LOOKS  elsewhere 

The  situation  In  other  cities  surveyed  by 
correspondents  of  the  New  York  Times  fol- 
lows: 

Ifev)  Orleans 

"This  Is  a  very  serious  problem  for  us.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  reduces 
our  city  sales-tax  collection, "  says  Robert  E. 
DeveUe,   the  city's  Finance  Director. 

New  Orleans  does  not  compUe  statistics 
on  Its  suburban  exodus,  but  it  has  lost  the 
Elmer  Candy  Company,  the  Dlebert-Bancroft 
Machinery  Works,  automobile  dealers  and 
niunerous  distributors  of  national  products. 
Most  companies  have  moved  to  Tangipahoa 
Parish,  which  offers  tax-exempt  bonding  for 
Industrial  construction. 

Atlanta 
Despite  the  construction  of  10  million 
square  feet  of  office  space  in  downtown  At- 
lanta in  the  last  10  years,  the  city  has  lost 
many  major  corporate  offices  to  suburban  of- 
fice parks.  Including  Sinclair  Oil,  Shell  Oil, 
the  Continental  Can  Company,  Avon  Cos- 
metics, the  Piedmont  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  Monsanto  Chemical  Company. 

Chicago 
"A  lot  of  industries  have  moved  out.  but 
they've  been  replaced  with  commercial-type 
businesses."  says  Dever  Scholes,  director  of 
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research  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Coi  a- 
merce  and  Industry. 

The  association  compiles  industrial  aid 
commercial  development  statistics,  which 
•how  that  the  numb€r  of  new  Industrial  proj- 
ects and  Industrial  expansions  have  steadily 
decreased  in  the  city  and  now  total  only  24 
per  cent  of  similar  suburban  projects. 

But  offlce-buUdlng,  warehouse  and  flna(n- 
clal-mstltutlon  projects  have  Increased  In 
Chicago  In  recent  years,  and  are  now  groov- 
ing at  about  the  same  rate  as  similar  sub- 
urban projects. 

Boaton 

The  Mayor's  Economic  Development  Indi 
trial  Commission  reports  business  loss  id  a 
■'serious,  but  manageable,  problem."  Asjin 
many  other  cities.  Boston  officials  say  tl^at 
they  are  losing  small  and  mcdlum-si^d 
manufacturing  concerns — perhaps  100  in  ihe 
last  five  years — but  that  new  office  Jobs  h^ve 
helped  the  city  "weather  the  storm." 
Milioaukee 

"We've  lost  very  few  companies  to  <he 
suburbs,"  savs  Harvey  Hohl,  chief  econot4lst 
of  the  Division  of  Milwaukee  Developmebt. 
"When  we  lose  them,  they  normally  go!  to 
the  South  or  West;  they  pull  out  altogether." 

Mr.  Hohl  estimates  that  his  city  has  gaH»ed 
as  much  business  as  It  has  lost,  even  thoilgh 
the  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Company  and  other 
major  local  companies  are  building  new  jta- 
cUltles  in  the  suburbs,  because  they  have 
run  out  of  space  to  expand  their  city  opera- 
tion. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25.  19^11 

SuBUSB  Jobs  Said  Doubled  in  10  Yi 

The  number  of  people  employed  In  Wa4h 
ington's  suburbs  more  than  doubled  In  the 
last  decade  and  the  number  of  suburban  Job- 
holders Increased  at  a  rate  better  than  tpui 
times  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  according 
to  figures  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  La|t)or 
statistics.  [ 

As  a  resTilt.  the  percentage  of  metropolitan 
Washington's  labor  force  employed  wltjiin 
the  District  dropped  to  about  59  per  cenll  at 
the  end  of  1970.  It  was  72  per  cent  10  ymrs 
earlier. 

In  every  category  established  by  the 
reau,  except   government   employment,  the 
growth  in  new  suburban  Jobs  exceeded  the 
number  of  new  Jobs  In  the  District.  I 

While  the  District  still  provides  over  ope- 
half  of  the  area's  nonfarm  Jobs,  the  growing 
employment  opportunltlef  In  the  suburbs 
dramatically  refute  the  lingering  myth  that 
suburban  Jurisdictions  are  basically  bedroom 
communities  for  people  who  work  in  the  <lty 
and  demonstrate.  Instead,  the  increasing  lin- 
dependence  of  the  suburbs.  j 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than  In  j  re- 
tall  operations.  While  the  suburban  short>er 
now  takes  such  centers  as  Montgomery  JJlaU 
and  Tyson's  Comer  for  granted,  both  ^re 
built  less  than  six  years  ago. 

The  phenomenal  growth  In  suburban  8h|op- 
plng  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  Bureau's  sta- 
tistics. In  December  1960,  89,400  persons 
were  employed  in  either  retail  or  wholesale 
operations  in  the  District.  In  December  1970, 
the  number  had  dropped  to  87,400.  I 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  city's  subvffbs, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  whple- 
sale  or  retail  operations  Jumped  from  6a.900 
m  December  1960.  to  149.900  a  decade  Ifter. 
Over  all,  the  number  of  Jobs  in  the  District 
increased  from  549,500  in  1960  to  692,10^  in 
1970,  a  rise  of  26  per  cent.  In  the  subirbs 
the  Increase  was  from  213,000  Jobs  in  J960 
to  466,400  Jobs  in  1970,  an  Increase  of  118 
per  cent. 

Of  the  142,600  new  Jobs  in  the  District, 
95,500  were  in  government  employment  and 
44,700  were  in  a  wide  variety  of  service  oc- 
cupations such  as  laundrie*.  hotels,  photog- 
raphy, repair  work,  architectural  and  engi- 
neering work  and  health  sei  vices. 


The  96,000  new  government  Jobs  repre- 
sented an  Increase  of  about  35  per  cent  over 
the  December,  1960.  figure  of  270.100.  Dixr- 
Ing  the  same  period,  37,700  new  government 
employees  (at  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels)  were  added  in  the  subixrbs,  an  in- 
crease of  126  per  cent  over  the  29,800  gov- 
ernment Jobs  in  the  suburbs  in  December, 
1960. 

While  the  44,700  new  service  Jobs  in  the 
District  were  a  major  increment  in  the  Dis- 
trict's total  Job  increase,  they  were  far  out- 
numbered by  a  153  per  cent  increase  in  serv- 
ice Jobs  in  the  suburbs— from  44,300  in 
December,  1960,  to  112,200  ten  years  later. 

The  1960'8  also  saw  an  Increase  in  District 
Jobs  categorized  under  "finance"  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  Such  Jobs  include 
employment  by  banks,  credit  agencies,  in- 
surance agencies,  and  real  estate  firms. 

However,  the  increase  was  relatively  mod- 
est— 4,900  Jobs.  And  once  again  it  was  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  an  increase  of  21.000 
similar  Jobs  in  the  suburbs. 


I 
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THE  NEED  FOR  UNRV/A  FUNDING 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency— UNRW A— has  been  responsible 
over  the  past  20  years  for  caring  for  the 
health,  sanitation,  housing,  and  food 
needs  for  the  1.5  million  Palestinians 
living  in  refugee  camps  in  the  Middle 
East.  Last  year  in  Congress  an  effort  was 
made  to  restore  U.S.  funding  of  UNRWA 
to  levels  equal  to  pre- 1967  levels.  The 
effort  was  only  partially  successful. 
UNRWA  now  faces  a  $5  million  deficit 
and  sever  cutbacks  will  result  if  its  budg- 
etary needs  are  not  met.  To  give  fur- 
ther insight  and  understanding  to  this 
problem  and  the  functions  of  UNRWA, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  April 
1971  articles,  published  in  the  UNESCO 
Chronicle  and  the  UNESCO  Courier,  re- 
spectively, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(UNESCO  Courier.  April  1971] 

Educational   Am    for   the   Palestine 

Retucees 

(Appeal  by  Mr.  Ren*  Maheu,  Director- 
General  of  UNESCO) 

There  are  one  and  a  half  million  Palestine 
refugeea  in  the  world  and  they  demand  Jus- 
tice. 

In  whatever  manner  these  demands  may 
be  met  on  a  political  level,  as  part  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  between  States,  we  know 
that  there  can  be  no  true  and  effective  Jus- 
tice for  thpse  refugees,  or  for  all  men  and 
women  everywhere,  that  Is  not  based  on  the 
recognition  of  their  human  rights.  These 
rights  are  Inalienable  and  on  no  account  can 
be  denied. 

The  right   to  education   Is  one  of  these 

rights. 

For  over  20  years.  Unesco  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
( UNRWA )  In  order  to  provide  these  refugees 
with  the  education  to  which  they  have  a 
right. 

This  action,  which  began  without  re- 
sources or  adequate  preparation,  has  de- 
veloped and  become  progressively  better  or- 
ganized and  equipped  until,  despite  the  con- 
tinued precarlousness  of  the  refugees'  posi- 
tion and  of  the  status  of  the  Agency  Itself, 
and  despite  a  psychological  atmosphere  con- 
tinually upset  by  violence.  It  has  become  the 
most  ambitious  educational  undertaking 
under  international  administration.  Even 
In  the  territories  occupied  as  a  result  of  the 


events  of  June  1967,  this  action  continues 
In  circumstances  as  near  normal  as  possible. 
At  present,  the  500  schools  which  UNRWA 
has  established  and  which  it  administers  with 
technical  assistance  from  Unesco,  In  Leba- 
non, m  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  in  Jordfp 
on  both  banks  of  the  River  Jordan  and  In 
the  Gaza  Strip,  accommodate  192,000  pupils 
for  primary  education  alone,  to  whom  must 
be  added  the  35,000  pupils  who  attend  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  in  the  host  countries, 
thanks  to  UNRWA  subventions.  For  sec- 
ondary education  the  figures  are,  respectively, 
63.000  and  30.000,  with  2.500  for  technical 
education.  Finally,  over  800  students  have 
been  awarded  scholarships  to  continue  their 
studies  at  university  level. 

In  terms  of  numbers,  the  percentage  of 
Palestine  refugees  receiving  education  is 
among  the  highest  In  the  Arab  countries, 
while  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality  a 
cons'>,ant  improvement  has  been  noted, 
thanks  in  particular  to  the  systematic  effort 
which  has  been  made  to  train  teachers — 
almost  all  Palestinians — who,  at  the  rate  of 
2,700  a  year,  are  admitted  to  five  teacher- 
training  schools  and  to  the  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation established  at  Beirut  for  primary 
teachers  already  In  service. 

And  now  the  continuation  of  this  humani- 
tarian work,  a  signal  example  of  International 
co-operation.  Is  endangered  by  the  precarl- 
ousness and  In.sufficlency  of  the  resources 
availsUale  to  UNRWA  as  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  financing  the  project. 

These  resources,  as  we  know,  are  derived 
entirely  from  voluntary  contributions,  which 
are  decided  upon  each  year  and  are  supplied 
by  a  small  number  of  States.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  ever-Increasing  popula- 
tion, the  Agency  has  recorded,  for  several 
years  now,  a  deficit  which  Is  continually  in- 
creasing and  which  In  1970  will  have  reached 
$5,300,000  for  a  budget  of  $47,800,000. 
This  chronic  deficit  has  up  till  now  been 
covered  by  drawing  on  the  Agency's  working 
capital  fimd,  but  this  Is  now  so  seriously 
depleted  that  it  would  be  risky  to  have  re- 
course to  It  again. 

In  these  circumstances — as  Secretary-Gen- 
eral U  Thant  pointed  out  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations — short  of  a 
substantial  and  regular  Increase  of  resources, 
major  reductions  In  the  activities  of  the 
Agency  will  become  necessary.  And  as  It  Is 
impossible  for  the  reductions  to  affect  the 
medical  and  health  services,  which  are  prime 
necessities,  or  the  food  rations,  amounting 
as  they  do  to  1.500  calories  a  day.  I.e.  the  bare 
minimum  for  subsistence,  the  Commissioner- 
General,  Mr.  Mlchelmore,  has  regretfully 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  In  the  edu- 
cation appropriations  that  the  Inevitable 
cuts  must  be  made. 

These  cuts,  which  will  become  effective 
as  from  the  coming  school  year,  beginning 
September  1,  1971,  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  20  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  envis- 
aged for  that  year,  and  will  have  to  be 
decided  on  In  April  at  the  latest  If  additional 
contributions  are  not  forthcoming  before 
that  date. 

In  the  face  of  this  possibility,  whose  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  morale  of  the  refugees  needs 
no  emphasis,  the  Executive  Board  of  Unesco 
has  authorized  me  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
International  solidarity  with  a  view  to  col- 
lecting the  funds  necessary  for  maintaining 
and  the  United  Nations  has  urged  all  gov- 
ernments to  respond  generously  to  this  ap- 
peal. 

It  Is  this  appeal  to  international  solidarity 
which  I  formally  launch  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  and  backing  thus  accorded  me. 

I  turn  first  to  governments  who  have  the 
power,  as  It  U  their  duty,  to  work  for  the 
establishment  of  Justice  and  peace.  I  ask 
them  to  consider  by  reference  to  other  ex- 
penditvires,  the  Immense  value  deriving  in 
human  terms  from  the  few  million  dollars— 
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ten  mUllon  would  be  enough  for  the  time 
j^lng—which  are  necessary  to  pursue  the 
work  of  education  on  which  we  have  em- 
barked. 

The  money  I  am  seeking  can  be  paid  either 
Into  UNRWA's  general  fund  or  into  a  deposit 
account  specially  opened  by  Unesco  for  the 
education  of  the  Palestine  refugees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  donors  It  can 
either  be  allocated  to  the  UNRWA-Unesco 
programme  as  a  whole  or  earmarked  for  a 
particular  undertaking  or  a  particular  sector 
of  that  programme. 

But  I  also  appeal  to  private  bodies  and 
movements — In  a  word  to  all  men  and  women 
of  goodwUl— for  Justice  and  peace  are  the 
common  possession  of  all  mankind  and  the 
concern  of  everyone. 

And  it  Is  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  all  men 
and  women  that  I  make  this  appeal.  Human 
rights  are  a  universal  cause  and  no  one  coi  id 
possibly  remain  indifferent  and  Inactive  In 
the  face  of  the  derelictions  or  violations  to 
which  these  rights  are.  alas,  subject  in  so 
many  ways  and  so  many  places  throughout 
the  world.  We  mvist  act  while  there  is  yet 
time. 

At  the  start  of  a  Ne*  Year  which  leads  us 
to  reflect  on  the  passage  of  time  and  the  use 
we  have  made  of  ovur  lives,  at  a  time  which 
Pope  Paul  VI  asks  us  once  more  to  devote 
to  ardent  medltaUon  and  courageous  re- 
solves m  regard  to  the  problems  of  peace,  as 
we  again  discern  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  which  has  ravaged 
the  Near  East  for  twenty-five  years  past,  the 
international  community  cannot  disregard 
an  essential  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the 
Palestine  refugees  on  whom  the  whole  of 
that  conflict  centres. 

In  these  circumstances  may  there  be 
widespread  and  generous  response  to  Unesco's 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  noble  cause  of  the 
right  to  education. 

(Prom  the  UNESCO  Chronicle,  April  1971] 
The  xnraWA/UNESco  Education  Programme 
In  connexion  with  the  appeal  made  on 
1  January  by  the  Director-General  for  edu- 
cational aid  for  the  Palestine  refugees.*  the 
foUowlng  article  Is  intended  to  present 
some  facts  concerning  the  financial,  admin- 
istrative and  educational  aspects  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  UNRWA  and  Unesco  during 
the  past  twenty  years  in  this  domain.*  •  A 
recent  Illustration  of  the  value  of  this  was 
seen  In  September  1970,  when  8,000  Jor- 
danian students  were  able  to  sit  for  their 
examinations  in  the  Gaza  Strip;***  In  this 
area  also,  as  well  as  In  the  occupied  terri- 
tories on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Jor- 
dan, the  serious  situation  regarding  school 
textbooks  has  been  considerably  improved 
as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Director- 
General. 

SOME   FACTS    ABOUT   UNRWA 

Background 
The  violent  hostilities  which  broke  out  In 
Palestine  In  1948  provoked  the  exodus  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arab  refugees. 
When  hopes  that  they  would  rapidly  return 
to  their  homes  did  not  materialize,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  decided 
to  create  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  In  the 
Near  East  (UNRWA),  a  subsidiary  organ 
which  began  work  In  May  1950.  The  main 
emphasis  of  UNRWA's  activities  was  neces- 
sarily directed  to  relief — food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing and  medical  care.  But  as  years  went  by 
and  In  the  absence  of  a  political  solution  of 
the    refugee    problem,    UNRWA    has    been 


•  See  Unesco  Chronicle,  Vol.  XVU  (1971). 
No  2,  p.  45. 

••See  Unesco  Chronicle,  Vol.  XV  (1969), 
No.  9,  p.  295 

***  See  Unesco  Chronicle,  Vol.  XVI  (1970) . 
No.  12,  p.  510. 


obliged,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Uni- 
ted Nations  General  Assembly,  to  devote  an 
Increasingly  large  part  of  Its  funds  to  the 
education  and  training  of  young  refugees. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
this  domain  and  this  had  already  begun  to 
have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  refugees. 
Financial  situation 
Unfortunately  this  encouraging  develop- 
ment was  Interrupted  by  the  events  of  June 
1967  and  their  aftermath,  and  the  present 
troubled  state  of  the  region  has  profoundly 
affected  UNRWA's  operations,  aggravating  the 
agency's  already  precarious  financial  situa- 
tion. The  total  expenditure  and  commit- 
ments for  1970  are  estimated  at  $47,800,000, 
compared  with  $40,600,000  in  1967  and  in 
1966  only  $37,500,000.  Income  has  also  In- 
creased, from  $36300,000  in  1966  to  an  esti- 
mated $42,500,000  in  1970,  but  it  has  not  kept 
pace  vrtth  the  expenditures  required  to  main- 
tain the  basic  relief,  health  and  education 
programmes. 

In  1969,  UNRWA  suffered  a  further  finan- 
cial deficit  (the  sixth  In  seven  years),  ex- 
penditure exceeding  income  by  some  $3,800,- 
000.  On  31  December  1969,  working  capital 
amounted  to  $10,500,000,  representing  the 
agency's  "pipeline"  of  supplies  and  cash  hold- 
ings of  only  $5,500,000.  The  $5,300,000  deficit 
in  1970  reduced  the  agency's  working  capital 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  little  more  than 
the  amount  required  to  finance  supplies  in 
stock  and  in  the  pipeline.  The  position  has 
become  critical  and  the  agency's  operations 
are  threatened  with  a  breakdown.  The  main 
element  in  the  increase  In  expenditure  is  the 
rapid  growth  In  the  number  of  school  age 
refugees,  which  has  added  more  than 
$5,000,000  to  educational  costs  since  1966- 
1967. 

The  Commissioner-General  of  UNRWA  has 
therefore  Issued  a  warning  that  expenditure 
and  income  must  be  brought  Into  line.  Un- 
less income  can  be  Increased,  this  wlU  mean  a 
reduction  in  services  to  refugees  which 
would  certainly  have  a  very  bad  effect  on 
people  who  have  already  suffered  Increased 
hardships  and  psychological  tensions  over 
the  past  three  years. 

EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

One  of  the  most  useful  tasks  performed  by 
UNRWA  Is  to  provide  education  and  training 
which  enable  young  refugees  to  serve  their 
community.  Despite  the  disadvantages  of 
their  refugee  status — or  perhaps  because  of 
it — these  young  people  are  intelligent  and 
adaptable,  eager  to  learn  and  ready  to  seize 
any  chance  life  may  offer  them.  They  are 
growing  up  In  an  age  of  social  change  and 
technological  development  in  the  Arab  world, 
an  environment  In  which  education  is  the 
key  to  success  and  advancement,  and  can  to 
a  great  extent  compensate  for  their  initial 
handicap. 

Since  1950,  education  services  have  been 
provided  Jointly  by  UNRWA  and  Unesco,  the 
latter  being  responsible  for  technical  aspects 
of  the  programme  which  is  financed  and  ad- 
ministered b7  UNRWA.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
task  of  educating  the  children  and  young 
people  of  the  Arab  refugee  population  In  the 
areas  bordering  on  their  homeland  In 
Palestine  began  In  conditions  of  great  diffi- 
culty. Classes  w^ere  held  In  the  open  air.  In 
tents  or  In  rented  premises  with  such  furni- 
ture, equipment  and  teaching  aids  as  were 
available.  Pew  of  the  teachers  engaged  in 
those  days  had  any  previous  experience  or 
training.  The  budget  for  education,  during 
the  first  year,  was  $400,000. 

By  1970,  the  education  programme  had  be- 
come the  agency's  main  activity  absorbing 
$21,600,000  or  45%  of  the  budget.  During  the 
1969-1970  school  year,  UNRWA  provided  edu- 
cation and  training  for  289,959  young  people 
out  of  a  total  registered  refugee  population 
of  1,409,659,  whereas  in  1966-1967  the  figure 


was  254,600  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,330,- 
077  registered  refugees. 

The  problems  Involved  In  the  normal 
growth  of  the  programme  were  exacerbated 
by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  June  1967. 
The  mass  exodus  of  Palestinian  refugees  from 
the  west  to  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Jordan 
left  many  UNRWA/Unesco  schools  empty  In 
places  like  Jericho,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
create  new  school  facilities  for  some  20,000 
additional  children  in  east  Jordan. 

The  UNRWA/Unesco  education  services  are 
at  present  spread  over  Jordan  (east  and  west 
banks),  Syria,  Lebanon  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 
The  Joint  programme  conforms  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  education  system  in  force  In 
each  of  these  territories  so  that  it  consists  of 
four   allied   but   different   systems    for   the 
refugee   children,   with    four   different   cur- 
ricula and  foiir  sets  of  textbooks.  Although 
the  state  of  affairs  poses  problems.  It  has  the 
overwhelming  advantage  of  enabling  children 
In  UNRWA/Unesco  schools  to  sit  for  State 
examinations,  to  qualify  for  upper  secondary 
education  in  government  and  private  schools 
and  to  enter  universities  In  the  region  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  nationals  of  the  differ- 
ent countries.  The  close  coUaboration  of  the 
host  governments  has  contributed  materially 
to  the  success  of  the  programme,  and  virtually 
aU  the  6,700  teachers  In  the  UNRWA/Unesco 
elementary  and  preparatory  school  system  are 
Palestine  refugees  themselves. 
General  education 
The   main  effort   in  the  educational   do- 
main Is  understandably  focused  on  the  pro- 
vision    of     general     education.     The     485 
UNRWA/Unesco  schools  offer  all  young  refu- 
gees six  years  of  elementary  education,  and 
three  years  of  preparatory  schooling  to  all 
who  complete  the   elementary  cycle   satls- 
factoruy.  Enrolment  for  the  1969-1970  school 
year  was  219.378.  and  for  1970-1971  Is  245,213. 
In   addition,   some   66,000   refugee   children 
attend  government  or  private  schools  Includ- 
ing upper  secondary  schools  at  a  cost  to  the 
agency  of  $1,000,000. 

Apart  from  formal  classroom  teaching,  the 
Joint  programme  has  developed  handicraft 
training  for  boys  and  domestic  science  train- 
ing for  girls.  This  training  U  now  only  given 
in  the  preparatory  cycle,  in  which  55  handi- 
craft units  and  27  home  economics  units  op- 
erate, reaching  a  total  of  21,400  boys  and 
8  000  girls.  Lack  of  funds  has  unfortunately 
prevented  the  extension  to  all  refugee  chU- 
dren  In  the  preparatory  cycle  of  this  Invalu- 
able addition  to  formal  education. 

Some  $16,300,000.  of  the  $21,600,000  spent 
on  education  In  1970,  were  devoted  to  the 
operaUon  of  elementary  and  preparatory 
education. 

Vocational  and  technical  training 
There  are  ten  UNRWA/Unesco  training 
centres  offering,  during  the  1970-1971  school 
year  37  different  vocational  and  technical 
coxir'see  to  more  than  2.500  students  and 
pre-servlce  teaching  training  to  over  1,200 
Since  the  training  programme  was  launched 
in  1953,  iniUally  with  help  from  ILO,  more 
than  12,000  young  men  and  women  have 
graduated  from  these  centres,  most  of  which 
are  residential.  The  refugees  are  scattered 
among  the  four  host  countries  and,  for  rea- 
sons of  economy  and  efficiency,  courses  are 
grouped  in  centres  which  consequently  re- 
cruit from  a  wide  area.  Moreover  community 
life  in  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings  has 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  development  of 
young  people  coming  from  the  often  de- 
press and  stultifying  atmosphere  of  a  refn- 
gee  camp. 

An  encouraging  development  has  been  the 
generous  provision  of  technical  assistance 
funds  to  help  finance  educational  and  train- 
ing activities.  The  Governments  of  Den- 
mark, the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  are  at  present  help- 
ing to  meet  the  operating  costs  of  these  cen- 
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tras.  More  recently,  the  United  States  bas 
pledged  additional  support  for  the  expansl  )n 
of  the  vocational  training  programme. 

Vocational  training  In  the  UNRA/Uneico 
technical  centres  1b  geared  to  the  dema|id 
for  particular  aklllB.  WhUe  secondary  etfci- 
catlon  Is  required  for  certain  courses,  othtrs 
are  open  to  youngsters  with  only  nine  ye*rB 
of  basic  education.  The  courses  Involve  10 
to  11  months  of  study  per  year  and  generally 
last  two  years,  after  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  graduates  very  qulcWy  obtain  em- 
ployment. A  small  number  of  graduates  are 
selected  for  further  training  abroad  which 
may  In  turn  lead  to  a  fourth  year  of  higher 
technical  training  In  a  UNRA/Unesco  train- 
ing centre  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  technical 
Instructor  or  middle  level  technician.  To 
date,  nearly  1.000  trainees  have  gone  abroad 
under  this  programme.  The  training  Is  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  a  small  team 
of  International  speclallats  who  draw  up  the 
curricula.  Introduce  new  courses  and  tr»ln 
and  supervise  Arab  instructors. 

The  courses  fall  Into  three  categories:  trade 
courses,  semlprofesslonal  courses  and  teaclker 
training.  ^ 

The  trade  courses  offer  a  range  of  19  s^- 
claltles  In  the  building,  electrical  and  i|ie- 
chanlcal  trades  (for  example,  bvillder/sbtit- 
terer,  plasterer/tllesetter,  auto-electnciim. 
radio/TV  mechanic,  blacksmith/welder,  re- 
frigerator and  air  conditioning  mechanic). 
Students  spend  from  70  to  90%  of  their  tl|ne 
In  well-equipped  workshops  where  they  learn 
basic  principles  and  gain  practical  experi- 
ence. The  remaining  time  Is  devoted  to 
studying  English,  practical  mathematics.  Ap- 
plied science  and  technical   design. 

In  the  semi-professional  sector,  the  nu|n- 
ber  of  courses  has  Increased  In  the  past  tew 
years  so  that  a  young  man  may  now  tr^n 
to  become  an  architectural  draughtsman,  fts- 
slstant  pharmacist,  construction  technician, 
engineering  draughtsman,  medical  labora- 
tory technician,  land  surveyor,  public  health 
Inspector,  quantity  surveyor  or  vocatlojial 
training  instructor,  or  he  may  study  b\lsl- 
ness  and  ofBce  practice.  These  courses,  piut 
of  which  consists  of  on-the-spot  tralnihg, 
place  more  emphasis  on  theory  than  the 
trade  courses,  although  students  still  obtidn 
considerable  practical  experience. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  women  with  pfo- 
fesslonal  training  In  the  Arab  world.  In  1662 
UNRWA  opened  a  residential  centre  for  gjrls 
at  Ramallah.  near  Jerusalem,  the  first  of  jits 
kind  in  the  Middle  East.  About  half  the  siu- 
dents  are  taking  vocational  training  couries. 
Since  the  1967  hostilities,  the  centre  pas 
only  been  accessible  to  students  from  the 
west  bank  and  from  the  Oaza  Strip,  andj  In 
1971  It  Is  planned  to  open  a  Joint  vocational 
and  teacher  training  centre  for  both  men 
and  women  near  Amman.  | 

On  the  vocational  training  side,  courses 
for  young  girls  Include  secretarial  training. 
clothing  production,  balrdressing  and  beauty 
culture,  home  economics  and  child  care  and 
medical  laboratory  techniques. 

Pre-service  teacher  training,  designed  to 
Improve  the  staffing  of  TJNRWA/Uneeco 
schools.  Is  provided  at  three  centres.  In  a4di- 
tlon.  since  the  1967  hostilities,  two  tempo- 
rary centres  have  been  created  in  the  Amman 
region  which  will  this  year  be  replaced  by 
the  Joint  centre  in  Amman,  mentioned  above. 
Since  the  pre-service  training  of  teachers 
began,  slightly  over  3,700  teachers  (includ- 
ing 1.198  women)  have  graduated. 
In-service  training 

The  UNBWA/XJneeco  Inatltute  of  Edilca- 
tioQ  was  established  In  January  1964.|lt8 
main  aim  is  to  Improve  the  qxiallty  of  edu- 
cation In  the  UNRWA/Uneeco  schools,  fcnd 
the  principal  method  of  achieving  this  so  far 
has  been  to  provide  In-service  tralnttng 
courses  for  the  professionally  underquallfled 
or  unqualified  teachers  employed  In  taese 
schools:  Since  October  1964,  the  Instltuta.  as 
Its  first  phase  of  operation,  has  been  proTld- 


Ing  basic  In-servlce  courses  for  primary  school 
teachers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1967-1968 
school  yecu'  the  Institute  began  the  second 
phase  of  Its  operation  by  organlzlng-!n-serv- 
Ice  training  coiirses  for  preparatory  level 
school  teachers.  Both  these  activities  are  sUll 
being  carried  on. 

To  date,  3,460  primary  level  teachers  and 
1,034  teachers  In  the  preparatory  cycle  have 
completed  or  are  following  In-servlce 
courses.  The  number  of  teachers  receiving 
training  at  the  Institute  has  been  main- 
tained at  about  1.500  a  year. 

The  Institute's  budget  for  1970  amounts 
to  about  $410,000  of  which  Unesco  Is  pro- 
viding about  $73,000  (In  services  of  loaned 
staff)  and  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
about  $116,000.  leaving  a  balance  of  over 
$221,000  to  be  contributed  from  other 
sources. 

University  education 

University  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
the  best  qualified  secondary  school  gradu- 
ates, who  are  needy  refugee  students.  These 
scholarships  are  tenable  only  at  universities 
In  the  Near  East  and  for  the  first  degrees. 
They  aire  awarded  for  one  year  but  are  re- 
newable from  year  to  year  for  the  duration 
of  the  course  of  study  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dents, provided  they  successfully  pass  the 
end  of  year  examinations.  The  value  of  the 
scholarship  varies  according  to  the  financial 
situation  of  the  student's  family  but  Is  norm- 
ally limited  to  a  maximum  of  $fi00  per  an- 
num. Eight  hundred  and  thirty  of  these 
scholarships  were  awarded  In  1969-1970,  of 
which  370  were  financed  by  special  contri- 
butions. 

The  diversity  and  scope  of  all  these  activi- 
ties nattirally  entails  heavy  expenditure,  re- 
sulting in  the  present  financial  problems. 
But  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Importance  and 
Implications  of  the  task  carried  on  by  UN- 
RWA and  Unesco  In  the  Middle  East  for  more 
than  20  years  now  wUl  provoke  a  generous 
response  to  the  Dlrector-Oeneral's  appeal 
and  provide  the  means  to  continue  this 
essential  effort. 


MEDICARE  SHOULD  BE  BOLSTERED, 
NOT  CUT  BACK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  4  published  a  use- 
ful summary  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Council 
in  the  latest  of  the  valuable  reports  made 
every  2  years  by  that  statutory  body. 

One  of  the  major  points  mawie  by  the 
article  is  that  the  Advisory  Council  is  rec- 
ommending broadening  of  medicare  at 
the  very  time  that  the  executive  branch 
is  advancing  proposals  which  would  seri- 
ously reduce  the  eCfectiveness  of  that 
program. 

Briefly,  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing reduction  of  the  hospitalization  pe- 
riod under  which  medicare  would  pay 
the  costs  and  higher  deductible  for  the 
medical  portion — part  B — of  medicare. 

The  Social  Security  Advisory  Council, 
on  the  other  hand,  proposes  extension 
of  medicare  to  Include  payment  for 
some  out-of -hospital  prescription  drugs; 
an  increase  in  hospitalization  from  60  to 
120  days;  and  extension  of  medicare  to 
those  receiving  disability  benefits  under 
social  security. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
that  the  Advisory  Council  recommenda- 
tions are  similar  in  important  respects 
to  those  made  by  the  committee  in  its 
latest  annual  report,  issued  this  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 


perceptive  articles  written  during  the 
past  few  days  by  Marjorie  Hunter  of  the 
New  York  Times.  In  addition  to  her  re- 
port on  medicare  she  also  describes  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Social  Security.  Here  again, 
there  are  similarities  to  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  on  Aging. 

One  final  comment  is  prompted  by  the 
two  news  reports. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  took  testimony  on  proposed  ad- 
ministration cutbacks  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  we  were  told  bluntly 
by  witness  after  witness  that  the  reduc- 
tions would  cause  widespread  setbswks  to 
promising  programs.  Now  we  are  given 
additional  evidence  of  administratioa 
determination  to  reduce  beneficial  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  a  responsibility  to 
document  the  far-reaching  retreats  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration on  many  fronts  of  direct  impor- 
tance to  the  elderly.  We  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  live  up  to  that  responsibility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,  1971] 

BaoADEB  Medicare  Ukgeo  bt  U.S.  Aovisort 
CouNcn, 

(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 
Waskdioton,  April  3. — A  Federal  advisory 
councU  proposed  today  that  Medicare  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  partial  payment  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  for  the  nonhoepltalized  elderly. 

The  coimcll  also  proposed  that  the  entire 
Medicare  program — Including  the  part  for 
which  the  elderly  now  pay  $5.30  monthly 
premiums — be  financed  Jointly  by  employers, 
employees  and  the  Federal  Government. 

These  were  among  the  many  broad  changes 
recommended  In  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care by  an  advisory  covincil  named  two  years 
ago  to  review  the  programs,  as  required  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  12-member  council  was  headed  by  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemmlng,  a  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration. 

The  councU  report,  released  by  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  the  present  secretary,  has  been 
sent  to  Congress. 

The  report  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  pushing  for  legislation  to 
curb  Medicare,  not  expand  It. 

Thus,  the  report  Is  expected  to  become 
an  Issue  In  the  fight  that  has  already  broken 
out  within  the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee over  planned  cutbacks  In  Medicare 
benefits. 

The  conamlttee  rift  came  after  tentative 
approval  last  Thursday  of  Administration 
proposals  to  shift  much  of  the  burden  of 
hospital  bills  to  the  elderly. 

The  committee  chairman,  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Democrat  of  Arkansas,  is  expected  to  mount 
a  drive  to  reverse  the  committee  action  and 
revamp  the  Medicare  cutbacks  to  have  a  less 
adverse  Impact  on  the  elderly. 

But  while  at  apparent  odds  with  the  Pres- 
ident over  whether  Medicare  should  be 
curbed  or  expanded,  the  advisory  councU  en- 
dorsed the  Administration's  proposal  that 
increases  In  Social  Security  benefits  be  geared 
automatically  to  rises  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Such  automatic  Increases  wovQd  be  coupled 
with  increases  In  the  wage  base  on  which 
Social  Security  taxes  are  now  paid. 

Chairman  MUls  has  conslstenUy  opposed 
automatic  Social  Security  Increases,  Insisting 
that  Congress  should  retain  authority  to  set 
the  levels  of  benefits,  taxes  and  wage  base. 
He  was  overridden  on  this  last  year  by  the 
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Boom,  but  the  bill  containing  the  automatic 
escalator  failed  to  clear  Congress. 

With  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  now 
writing  a  new  Social  Security  bill,  the  Issue 
of  automatic  Increases  Is  stUl  a  vital  one. 
AonrnoNAL  chances 

The  Plenmilng  advisory  councU  also  pro- 
posed these  changes ; 

The  wage  base  on  which  Social  Security 
taxes  are  based  should  be  raised  to  $13,000 
in  1974  Congress  recently  raised  the  base  to 

$9,000. 

Medicare  should  be  extended  to  those  re- 
ceiving disability  benefits  under  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Medicare  should  be  expanded  to  include 
prescription  drugs  for  out-of-ho^ltal  use, 
with  beneficiaries  paying  a  flat  $3  for  each 
new  prescription  and  $1  for  each  reflil.  Such 
out-of -hospital  drugs  are  not  now  covered. 

The  number  of  "lifetime  reserve"  days  for 
which  inpatient  hospital  benefits  may  be 
paid  should  be  Increased  from  60  to  120  days, 
with  the  patient  paying  a  fourth  of  such 
dally  costs  instead  of  the  present  half.  Such 
a  lifetime  reserve — designed  to  aid  those  with 
long  Illnesses — Is  In  addition  to  the  90  days 
of  hospital  care  available  to  patients. 

MEMBKaS   ARE   USTXD 

Members  of  the  council,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Plemmlng  were : 

Bertha  8.  Adklns,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  HEW.;  J.  Douglas  Brown,  provost  and 
dean  of  the  faculty,  emeritus.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; the  late  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr..  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Urban 
League;  Walter  J.  Burke,  secretary-treasurer, 
XTnlted  Steelworkers  of  America;  Kermlt 
Gordon,  president,  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Also,  Gabriel  Hauge,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company; 
Arthur  Larson,  director,  Rule  of  Law  Re- 
search Center.  Duke  University;  Bert  Seld- 
man,  director  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Security,  American  Federation  of  Labor-Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Also,  Charles  A.  Siegfried,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company:  Joseph  P.  Tonelll,  president-secre- 
tary. International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp. 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers;  Robert  C. 
Tyson,  director.  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  Dr.  Dwlght  L.  Wilbur,  past  presi- 
dent, American  Medical  Association. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3.  1971) 
HOTTSE  Uurr  SPLrr  on  Medicare  Ctrr — Mills 

Is  Expected   To   Battle   Nixon   Plan   To 

CiTRB  Costs 

(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 

Washington,  April  3. — A  major  fight 
loomed  today  within  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Comoaittee  over  planned  cutbacks  in 
Medicare  benefits. 

The  rift  within  the  committee  came  after 
tentative  approval  yesterday  of  Administra- 
tion proposals  to  curb  Medicare  costs  by 
shifting  much  of  the  burden  of  hospital  bills 
to  the  elderly. 

The  Administration  has  estimated  that  the 
proposed  cutbacks  would  trim  $360-mlUlon 
annually  from  the  over-all  costs  of  Medicare. 

The  fight  to  reverse  the  cutbacks  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  led  by  the  committee  chairman. 
Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Democrat  of 
Arkansas,  who  has  been  at  odds  with  the 
Administration  over  such  other  issues  as 
revenue  sharing  and  trade  policies. 

The  major  change  proposed  by  the  Admln- 
tetratlon  and  tentatively  approved  by  the 
committee  would  reduce  from  60  to  15  days 
the  period  during  which  a  hospitalized  bene- 
flciaiy  pays  only  the  first  day's  cost,  now 
about  $60. 

Under  the  plan,  the  patient  would  receive 
Just  14  days  of  cost-free  hospitalization,  In- 
stead of  the  present  59-day  limit.  Between 
the  leth  and  60th  days,  the  patient  would 


be  bUled  one-eighth  of  the  daUy  cost,  or 
about  $7.60  a  day. 

aVEHAOE  STAT  FOR  ELDERLY 

This  would  not  mean  costlier  hospital 
stays  for  many  of  the  elderly.  Government 
figures  show  that  the  average  hospital  stay 
under  Medicare  U  13  days. 

However,  the  burden  of  Increased  medical 
bUls  wotUd  fall  heavy  on  elderly  patients 
with  long-  or  medivmi-length  hospital  stays. 
For  those  hospitalized  up  to  60  days,  the 
additional  cost  would  be — at  today's  rates — 
more  than  $250. 

The  committee  also  tentatively  approved 
another  Administration  proposal  that  could 
result  in  slightly  higher  medical  costs  for 
the  elderly  enroUed  in  the  optional  portion 
of  Medicare,  which  pays  doctor  bills. 

At  present,  a  patient  covered  under  the 
optional  plan  (known  as  Part  B)  pays  the 
first  $50  before  Medicare  assutmes  the  cost 
of  doctor  bUls. 

Under  the  tentatively  approved  proposal, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  Increase  this 
$50  deductible  In  proportion  to  Increases  in 
the  general  level  of  doctor's  fees. 

For  Instance,  If  a  doctor's  fees  Increased 
10  per  cent,  the  deductible  could  be  set  at 
$56,  an  additional  $5  cost  to  the  patient. 

Acting  on  Its  own,  and  not  at  the  request 
of  the  Administration,  the  committee  also 
tentatively  approved  a  provision  to  set  limits 
on  Increases  In  the  monthly  charges  that  the 
elderly  pay  for  such  Part  B  coverage. 

Under  the  committee  plan,  any  future  In- 
creases In  the  monthly  charges  could  be  no 
larger  proportionately  than  Increases  In  old- 
age  payments  under  Social  Security. 

Monthly  charges  for  the  doctor-payment 
part  of  Medicare  have  risen  from  $3  when 
the  program  first  began  to  $6.60,  effective 
this  July  i. 

It  is  considered  likely  that  Mr.  MUls,  per- 
haps the  most  influential  committee  chair- 
man In  Congress,  will  succeed  in  reversing 
the  committee's  tentative  adoption  of  the 
Administration's  cutback  proposals  before 
sending  a  blU  to  the  House  floor. 

There  was  speculation  In  some  quarters 
that  Mr.  Mills  had  raised  only  token  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposals,  so  that  he  might  later 
revise  them  to  have  less  of  an  economic  Im- 
pact on  the  elderly. 

If  so,  this  could  be  another  round  In  the 
continuing  clashes  between  President  Nlxon 
and  Mr.  MUls  over  fiscal  and  trade  policies. 


especially  true  of  the  Investigative  reporter, 
whose  determination  to  ferret  out  the  facts 
Is  matched  only  by  his  zeal  for  exposing  to 
the  public  any  Instances  of  wrongdoing  un- 
covered by  his  Inquiries. 

A  reporter  with  the  wisdom,  the  courage 
and  the  sense  of  fairness  reqxilred  to  render 
such  a  pubUc  service  is  rare.  Perhaps  that 
word  beet  describes  Nolen  Bulloch. 

During  hlB  eventful  career  of  26  years  with 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  Nolen  Bulloch  has  ex- 
empUfied  the  highest  Ideals  of  the  Journal- 
ism profession.  Whether  he  was  writing  about 
city  haU  politics  or  members  of  Congress, 
Nolen '8  creed  has  been:  get  the  news  and 
tell  It  to  the  people  without  fear  or  favor. 

Until  emphysema  slowed  him  down,  Nolen 
set  a  pace  that  younger  news  reporters  were 
hard  pressed  to  match.  He  was  not  content 
to  cover  a  story  from  behind  a  desk;  he  pre- 
ferred to  be  on  the  scene,  where  the  action 
was.  And  no  matter  how  big  or  how  small  the 
story  WM,  he  approached  his  assignment  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  President,  reporters  like  Nolen  Bulloch 
do  not  oome  along  too  often.  But  when  they 
do,  they  inspire  greatness  in  other  members 
of  a  great  profession.  Alao  they  require  Public 
officials  to  Uve  up  to  the  challenge  and  re- 
sponalblUty  of  their  offices,  and  when  they 
are  gone,  their  loss  is  shared  not  only  by 
family  and  friends,  but  by  all  members  of 
a  free  society.  I  Join  with  a  host  of  others 
In  paying  tribute  to  and  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  a  great  reporter  and  a  good 
friend— Nolen  Bulloch,  of  Tulsa. 


NOLEN  BULLOCH— A  RARE 
REPORTER 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon),  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him  entitled 
"Nolen  Bulloch— a  Rare  Reporter"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

NoLKN  Bulloch — A  Rare  Reporter 
(Statement  of  Senator  Bkllmon) 

Mr.  President,  Oklahoma  sxxffered  a  serious 
loss  In  the  death  of  one  of  Its  most  dedicated 
and  respected  newspaper  reporters  on  Tues- 
day. Nolen  Bvaioch  had,  during  his  44  years 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  moat  aggressive  and 
incisive  reporters,  contributed  significantly 
to  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
public  ikffairs  In  our  state. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  ability  of  a  people 
to  govern  themselves  depends  on  the  avaU- 
abllity  and  accuracy  of  Information  they 
receive. 

The  nation's  news  gathering  men  and 
women  therefore  play  a  vitally  Important 
role  In  the  governmental  process.  This  is 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
MEMORIALIZING  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  CONGRESS  TO  TAKE 
STEPS  TO  RESTORE  ORDER  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  TEX- 
TILES AND  WEARING  APPAREL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  13, 
1971,  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
memorializing  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  necessary  to  restore 
order  to  international  trade  in  textiles 
and  wearing  apparel. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  such  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

House  Joint  Resolution  574 
A  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  take  steps  nec- 
essary to  restore  order  to  international 
trade  In  textiles  and  apparel  and  com- 
mending the  President  for  his  rejecting 
the  unsatisfactory  Japanese  proposal  to 
unilaterally  restrain  textUe  exports  to  the 
United  States 

Whereas,  the  importation  of  textiles  and 
apparel  from  foreign  nations  is  seriously  un- 
dermining the  whole  economic  structure  ot 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  North  Carolinians 
have  lost  their  Jobs  or,  because  of  short-time 
operations,  are  earning  below  their  normal 
wages,  and 

Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  are 
seriously  Jeopardized,  which  may  result  In  a 
decrease  of  services,  thereby  affecting  all  citi- 
zens in  the  State,  and 

Whereas,  foreign  competition  markets  Its 
textiles  and  apparel  In  this  country  under 
conditions  which  are  Illegal  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  United  States,  and 
Whereas,  th.  Japanese  have  offered  a  most 
unsatisfactory  proposal  to  restrain,  \ml- 
laterally,  its  textUe  and  apparel  exports  to 
the  United  States,  and 
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and 
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na- 


the 


Whereas,  the  Japanese  proposal  has  been 
rejected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  many  Members  of  Congress  'in- 
cluding Senators  and  Representatives  ttoim 
North  Carolina,  by  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Textile  Manufacturers  Assoclatlonj  by 
numerous  newspaper  editorials,  and  by  niny 
others,  and  I 

Whereas,  the  textile  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign  Im- 
ports while  many  of  the  governments  repre- 
senting the  major  textile  exporters  to  this 
country  ^gldly  protect  their  own  markets 
against  American  textile  exports,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  United  States  we  have  nu- 
merous laws  and  regulations  which  aiTect 
the  cost  of  American  textiles  while  our  for- 
eign competitors  are  not  subject  to  any  auch 
regulations  by  their  governments,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  Japanese  offer  Is  biised 
upon  Imports  at  the  highest  leve:  in  hlslpry, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  plan  destroys 
vitally  Important  concept  of  .categories 
govemment-to-g^vemment  agreements. 

Whereas,  the  percentage  growth  rate  uikder 
the  Japanese  projKisal  would  be  nearly  double 
the  percentage  growth  rate  of  the  American 
textile  Industry  since  World  War  n,  and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  proposal  wciuld 
undercut  the  long-term  arrangements  on  :ot- 
ton  textiles  that  have  been  In  effect  for  ten 
years,  and 

Whereas,  the  wages  In  the  American  te!  ttlle 
Industry  are  approximately  two  dollars  an 
hour  more  than  they  are  In  the  Japaiese 
textile  Industry,  with  the  difference  bslng 
considerably  more  in  some  other  Asian 
tlons.  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  and 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  not  wUUnb  to 
see  these  most  unfair  conditions  continue 
to  weaken  their  largest  Industry  which  j  to- 
gether with  its  numerous  suppliers  and  re- 
lated Industries,  have  been  good  responilble 
corporate  citizens  over  the  years,  and 

Whereas,  these  unfair  conditions  have 
largely  been  created  by  a  combination  of 
policies  of  our  Federal  Ooverament;  How, 
therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  General  Assemblir  of 
North  Carolina  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  <lon- 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  do  all  In  their 
power,  through  legislative  and  admlnlitra- 
tive  action,  to  see  that  order  Is  restore  1  to 
the  chaotic  textile  and  apparel  Import  si  :ua- 
tion:  and 

Sec.  2.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  N  srth 
Carolina  express  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  its  appreciation  for  his  forth- 
right statement  in  which  he  rejected  th*  re- 
cent Japanese  proposal  and  gave  strong  lup- 
port  to  the  textile  quota  legislation  ( S.R. 
20)  now  pending  before  the  Congress,  uid, 
also,  express  to  the  Members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation,  and  other 
Memoers  of  the  Congress  who  continue  to 
work  for  a  solution  to  this  problem,  its  deep 
appreciation  for  their  dedication  to  this  rital 
effort;  and 

Sec.  3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Ui  Ited 
States,  to  each  United  States  Senator,  and 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  North  Carolina,  the  Secretaiy  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  (ilerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ui  ited 
States. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  be  effejtlve 
up>on  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  t  imes 
and  ratified,  this  the  13th  day  of  April,  :  971. 


"DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGING:  1970" 
ASSESSES  NATIONAL  ISSUES  RE- 
LATED TO  WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  Is- 
sued its  annual  report,  "Developments  in 
Aging:  1970."  In  addition  to  fulfllling  the 
function  suggested  by  its  title,  the  report 
this  year  also  siunmarizes  progress  made 
since  the  White  House  Conference  of  1961 
and  suggests  Issues  that  should  receive 
careful  consideration  before,  during,  and 
after  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

This  conference,  which  begins  on  No- 
vember 28,  should  be  a  summons  to  ac- 
celerate and  intensify  a  national  efifort 
to  better  the  lives  of  aged  and  aging 
Americans.  It  is,  therefore.  Imperative 
that  it  have  the  widest  possible  support 
and  attention  from  the  private  sector 
and  government,  including  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, in  my  opinion,  to  contribute 
to  congressional  input  to  the  White 
House  Conference.  Our  report  does  pro- 
vide such  an  input,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  receive  attention  by  all  who  are  in- 
volved, not  only  in  conference  prepara- 
tions, but  in  any  activity  related  to  older 
Americans. 

The  committee  is  also  making  another 
contribution  to  the  conference  by  con- 
ducting hearings  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  U.S.  Administration  on  Aging. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Committee  on 
Aging  has  taken  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses who  are  sharply  critical  of  what 
they  regard  as  the  downgrading  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

The  AOA,  establishing  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence. If  the  administering  agency  is  un- 
der a  cloud,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
conference  will  be  subject  to  doubts  about 
its  purposes  and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  Amer- 
icans, young  or  old,  have  a  stake  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  AOA  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
reprinted  in  the  Record  my  preface  to 
the  Committee  on  Aging  report.  That 
preface 'Is  written  in  the  form  of  a  mes- 
sage to  all  who  participate  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  and  in  pre- 
liminary activities. 

In  addition,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary 
of  the  committee  report,  together  with  its 
major  recommendations  and  conclusions. 
Even  in  abbreviated  form,  this  summary 
provides  a  good  picture  of  the  many  Is- 
sues and  problems  that  affect  older 
Americans  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preface 

A  Message  to  All  Who  Participate  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  In 
Preliminary  Activities. 

"In  spite  of  the  many  surveys,  books,  and 
conferences  on  aging,   the  greatest  accom- 


plishment to  date  has  been  the  output  of 
words."  The  Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty,  0.8. 
House  of  Representatives,  January  8,  1958  (in 
introducing  H.R.  9822,  calling  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1961). 

Representative  Fogarty,  when  he  made  the 
comments  excerpted  above,  perhaps  had  more 
reason  for  Impatience  than  do  present  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Today,  after  all,  we  have  made  consider- 
able progress  since  the  1961  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  Congress  has  enacted 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  some  Social  Security  im- 
provements, widely-varying  housing  pro- 
grams, promising  new  pilot  programs  for  em- 
ployment for  men  and  women  past  age  S6, 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act', 
and  a  few  grant  programs  which  offer  services 
to  the  elderly. 

Nevertheless,  as  this  Nation  approaches  an- 
other White  Hovise  Conference  on  Aging,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  the  question  suggested  by 
the  late  Mr.  Pogarty's  comment : 

Will  conferees  merely  contribute  to  the 
output  of  words,  or  will  they  shape  a  genuine 
strategy  for  action  on  clearcut  goals  during 
the  next  decade? 

Congress  has  a  direct  Interest  in  the  an- 
swer to  that  question,  and  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  special  reasons  for 
wanting  the  answer  to  be  the  right  one. 

It  was  through  legislation  originated  by 
individual  members  of  this  Committee  that 
the  authority  for  the  Conference  was  grant- 
ed. The  Committee,  fully  In  support  of  the 
Conference,  has  dedicated  much  of  its  work 
since  September  28,  1968 — when  the  bill '  was 
signed — to  obtain  and  to  present  facts  that 
should  receive  careful  attention  before  and 
during  the  conference. 

Thus,  late  last  year,  the  Committee  con- 
cluded 2  years  of  hearings  and  task  force 
activity  with  publication  of  a  report  on  the 
"Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share 
in  Abundance." 

A  report  on  "Old  Americans  and  Trans- 
portation: A  Crisis  in  Mobility,"  was  also 
published;  it  told  of  a  problem  which  has 
become  one  of  the  most  crucial  now  facing 
aged  and  aging  individuals. 

In  these  final  months  before  the  White 
House  Conference,  the  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  issue  reports  on  subjects  of  direct 
importance  to  older  Americans,  such  as: 
unique  problems  of  minority  groups,  the 
elderly  In  rural  areas,  usefulness  of  the 
model  cities  program  to  older  Americans,  al- 
ternatives to  Institutionalization  in  State 
hospitals,  trends  In  long-term  care,  opportu- 
nities for  nonprofit  sponsors  to  assist  in  gov- 
ernment programs,  and  housing  needs. 

Our  purpose,  of  course,  Is  not  to  Instruct, 
or  even  to  appear  to  instruct,  the  conferees. 
We  recognize  that  Conference  activities  are 
subject  to  many  Inputs:  from  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  and  other  units  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  from  national  organlzatlotis, 
from  State  offices  on  aging,  from  the  elderly 
who  have  already  spoken  out  at  commimlty 
forums  and  Who  will  speak  out  at  later 
events,  from  technical  committees,  and  many 
more  sources. 

But  Congrees  must  make  an  input,  too.  It 
must  put  into  as  sharp  a  focus  as  possible 
its  view  of  the  progress,  or  lack  of  progress, 
made  thus  far  through  legislation.  It  must 
also  express.  In  some  way,  suggestions  for 
additional  action  that  will  contribute  to  a 
working  national  policy  on  aging. 

In  the  report  which  follows,  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  assigned  by  the  Senate  to 
keep  abreast  of  developments  and  legisla- 
tive opportunities  related  to  aging  makes 
one  contribution  to  the  Congressional  Input 
Each  chapter,  in  addition  to  describing 
events  that  transpired  in  1970,  also  sum- 
marizes Issues  and  recommendations  as  seen 
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jjj  1961 — recommendations.  Incidentally, 
which  were  never  translated  Into  the  "blue- 
Mint  for  action"  so  often  requested  by  Rep- 
T^sentaUve  Fogarty  and  others.  In  thU  way, 
the  Committee  U  attempting  to  fulfill  Its 
obUaation  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  pubUc 
during  this  White  House  Conference  year. 
In  addition.  I  am  including.  In  this  pref- 
ace the  following  questions  which  may 
merit  the  attention  of  those  who  participate 
not  only  in  the  Conference  Itaelf ,  but  in  the 
nrellmlnary  Intra-State  and  State  confer- 
enoes  planned  for  this  spring,  to  those  task 
forces  that  will  analyze  the  recommendations 
emanating  from  the  States,  and  to  thoee  who 
are  directing  all  of  these  functions: 

one— As  now  designed,  the  Conference 
nian  lays  great  stress  upon  reducing  the 
number  of  final  policy  recommendations  to 
a  limited,  manageable  few.  This  is  a  laudable 
objective,  but  there  may  be  some  danger  that 
in  "priority-setting"  the  conferees  virlU  be 
led  to  make  arbitrary  and  perhaps  meaning- 
less choices.  Instead  of  synthesizing,  they 
could  tend  merely  to  sift. 

If—as  has  been  said  so  often  wltiiln  recent 
months— the  goal  of  the  Conference  is  to 
develop  a  national  policy  on  aging,  shouldn  \ 
the  directors  of  the  Conference  make  a  great- 
er effort  to  produce  mechanisms  which  will 
promote  cohesion  and  depth  In  final  decl- 
rions  of  the  conferees?  Unrelated  or  conflict- 
ing reccanmendations.  however  limited  in 
number,  would  produce  not  a  policy,  but  a 
new  sampling  of  Umlted  objectives. 

1y^ — Closely  related  is  the  growing  con- 
cern about  the  adequacy  of  pre-White  House 
Conference  assembling  of  "hard  facts"  which 
represent  present  knowledge  about  aging.  In 
its  report  on  the  "Economics  of  Aging,"  for 
example,  this  Committee  asserted  that  the 
conferees  might  easily  become  deadlocked 
about  a  vital  issue — ^the  contribution  that 
private  pensions  can  make  to  retirement 
security  ^^^ — unless  more  facts  are  rooted  out 
between  now  and  November.  The  report  sug- 
gested that  task  forces  of  experts  from  vari- 
ous disciplines  immediately  be  convened — 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation — to 
define  the  reasonable  limitations  of  future 
retirement  Income  from  private  pension 
plans.  The  report  on  Transportation  and  the 
Elderly  made  similar  recommendations  for 
multi-agency  cooperation  in  certain  fact- 
finding missions.^ 

Unless  the  directors  of  the  Conference  make 
all  possible  efforts  to  assemble  readily  ob- 
tainable information  in  advance  of  the  Con- 
ference, we  can  be  almost  certain  that  need- 
less argument  or  confusion  will  result. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  deeply  disturbing 
that  Technical  Review  Committees — estab- 
lished to  analyze  and  improve  technical  pa- 
pers prepared  by  knowledgeable  authors — are 
now  months  behind  In  progress  toward  pre- 
viously announced  goals.  It  Is  even  more  dis- 
turbing that  political  considerations  are  said 
to  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  selection 
of  members  of  those  committees. 

Three. — There  is  a  danger  that  the  Con- 
ference could  be  unduly  swayed  by  attempts 
to  shape  allegiance  to  an  "Income  strategy" 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  "service  strategy."  The 
case  for  the  income  strategy  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  former  Presidential  advisor  Daniel 
Moynlhan  and  others,  and  at  first  glance  It 
seems  jjersuasive  when  it  argues : 

The  way  to  help  people  to  the  services  they 
need  is  not  for  government  to  provide  the 
services,  but  to  help  them  have  sufficient  in- 
come to  purchase  the  services  of  their  choice. 
But  as  is  so  often  the  case,  it's  not  a 
simple  "either-or"  proposition.  Older  Amer- 
icans certainly  must  have  major  advances 


•Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Pull  Share 
In  Abundance,  Report  No.  91-1648,  pp.  6-6. 

'Older  Americans  and  Transportation:  A 
Crisis  in  Mobility,  Report  No.  91-1520,  pp. 
66-57. 
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in  retirement  Income.  But  their  need  for 
services  Is  great  and  In  some  cases  may  be 
even  more  acute  than  the  need  for  dollars. 
If  a  semldlsabled  widow,  for  example,  can't 
find  a  homemaker  to  perform  essential  chores 
for  her,  she  may  become  institutionalized. 
Lack  of  transportation,  particularly  for  those 
in  rural  areas,  can  and  does  cause  bitter  Iso- 
lation. Quite  often,  the  lack  of  a  less  expen- 
sive kind  of  service — such  as  regular  health 
checkups — can  lead  to  more  expensive  alter- 
natives, such  as  hospitalization. 

Four. — The  Conference  will  take  place  at  a 
time  when  debate  may  be  fiercely  Intense  on 
two  concepts  which  have  become  the  heart 
of  President  Nixon's  domestic  program.  They 
are  revenue  sharing  and  sweeping  govern- 
mental reorganization. 

Revenue  Sharing. — Walter  Heller  first  ad- 
vanced this  concept  7  years  ago  while  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors. He  and  others,  however,  see  revenue 
sharing  as  one  component  In  a  more  general 
program  Intended  to  rearrange  financing  re- 
Bponflibilities  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  The  Advisory  Conmilsslon  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  for  example,  in 
December,  1970,  called  for  revenue  sharing  as 
merely  one  part  of  a  package  which  would 
also  Include:  Assumption  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  all  costs  of  public  welfare 
and  Medicaid;  assumption  by  State  govern- 
ments of  substantially  all  local  costs  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education;  encour- 
agement of  a  high-quality,  high-yield  State 
tax  system  through  a  Federal  Income  tax 
credit  for  State  Income  taxes  paid;  and  crea- 
tion of  a  more  manageable  and  streamlined 
categorical  aid  system  through  consolidation 
and  Joint  funding  of  existing  Federal  grant 
programs. 

The  Advisory  Commission  recommenda- 
tions are  mentioned  in  this  preface  to  illus- 
trate the  complexities  Involved  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  revenue  sharing.  Any 
attempt  by  the  White  House  conferees  to 
solve  the  knotty  problems  related  to  revenue 
sharing  as  a  means  of  increasing  funds  avail- 
able for  programs  meant  to  serve  older  Amer- 
icans would  almost  certainly  be  foredoomed, 
though  the  temptation  to  engage  in  such 
speculation  may  well  be  strong. 

Executive  Branch  Reorganization. — Much 
the  same  is  true  of  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals for  reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
Commission  says  that  the  500  existing  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  comprise  a  bewilder- 
ing proliferation.  But  even  while  calling  for 
efforts  to  give  States  and  municipal  govern- 
ments more  flexlbiUty  In  meeting  their  needs, 
the  Commission  says  that,  where  appropri- 
ate. Federal  coTisolidation  should  take  place; 
i.e.  federalization  of  Medicaid.  The  White 
House  Conferees  will  deal  with  government 
organization  in  one  of  the  most  Important 
of  the  study  areas  assigned  to  them.  But, 
Instead  of  devoting  too  much  of  their  time 
to  the  "grand  design"  of  future  governmental 
reform,  they  might  simply  ask:  What  could 
we  lose  if  reorganization  Is  too  sweeping, 
what  could  we  gain  by  improving  on  what  we 
have?  Regardless  of  administrative  method, 
how  do  we  assure  adequate  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  elderly? 

fitje. — The  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  has  come  under  a  cloud  because  the 
very  agency  responsible  for  its  administra- 
tion has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  down- 
graded by  reorganlzatlonal  changes  In  re- 
cent years.  The  latest  blow  to  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  was  a  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  request  which  substantially  reduces 
funds  available  for  vitally-needed  programs. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  ovemale 
the  Administration  on  this  issue  dviring  the 
next  few  months.  But  the  Executive  Branch 
should  also  be  called  upon  to  explain  recent 
actions  which  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  level  of  priority  which  this  Administra- 


tion places  upon  Federal  action  on  b«baU 
of  older  Americans.  Less  than  2  years  ago, 
an  official  of  cabinet  rank  said  that  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  resulted  in  very  little 
"payoff."  This  was  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  man  of  66  obviously  has  less  longevity 
than  a  boy  of  12,  and  therefore,  investment 
in  youth  would  restdt  In  more  "payoff."  But 
why  should  such  a  choice  have  to  be  made? 
Why  not  recognize  the  Importance  of  pro- 
viding exactiy  what  aid  is  needed  to  help 
all  Americans  live  Independent,  fulfllling 
lives,  no  matter  what  tiielr  ages?  The  point 
was  made  by  one  witness  who  told  this 
Committee : 

The  narrow  economic  cost-benefit  analysis 
which  has  hitherto  prejudiced  public  action 
in  favor  of  the  young  Is  misleading  in  deter- 
mining priorities  or  the  base  for  action.  It 
reflects  the  qtMOiflcation  of  limited  number 
of  cost  and  benefit  variables.  A  wider  range  of 
considerations  of  social  costs  and  benefits, 
some  of  which  can  only  be  qualitatively  de- 
scribed and  appraised  would  make  it  evident 
that  the  net  gains  from  such  productive 
services  to  all  branches  and  groups  in  the 
society  would  be  highly  profitable.  Of  course, 
the  services  would  have  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  each  group.  Among  the  social 
factors  to  be  considered  in  the  impact  of 
such  aids  to  the  aged  and  older  persons,  are 
the  effects  upon  the  Individual;  and  national 
local  and  fanolly  morale  by  preventing  wide- 
spread dependence  in  old  age.  These  words 
should  be  heeded  by  all  who  take  part  in 
what  should  be  a  national  dialogue:  our 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

In  spite  of  the  cautions  expressed  thus  far 
In  this  preface,  I  believe  there  is  more  reason 
to  look  to  the  Conference  with  optimism 
than  with  foreboding. 

Older  Americans,  speaking  out  it  commu- 
nity conferences  all  over  the  Nation  last 
September,  made  It  clear  that  they  have  the 
will  to  be  heard. 

State  conferees,  meeting  Just  a  few  weeks 
from  now,  can  add  to  the  momentum  initi- 
ated by  the  elderly.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
there  was  no  Older  Americans  Act,  there 
were  only  a  handful  of  State  agencies  on 
Aging.  Now,  there  Is  an  agency  In  every 
State  in  this  Nation;  and  their  Influence  can 
be  a  powerful  force  for  an  exciting  and  pro- 
ductive White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Finally,  during  the  past  10  years,  the  field 
of  aging  has  become  far  too  dynamic  to  serve 
as  a  tame  subject  for  an  Inconsequential 
Conference.  Too  many  Issues  have  been  raised 
since  the  1961  Conference  to  be  submerged. 
Too  many  solutions  are  only  partial,  though 
promising. 

And  finally,  too  many  older  Americans 
know  that  this  Is  their  Conference.  The  par- 
ticipants will  be  their  spokesmen.  If  the  Con- 
ference or  the  conferees  fall  them,  they  will 
want  to  know  why. 

Frank  CHtrBCH,  Chairman, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

INTEODTJCTION     AND    SUMMARY 

Older  Americans  spoke  out  in  community 
forums  throughout  the  Nation  during  Sep- 
tember 1970  to  begin  a  national  dialogue 
which  will  culminate  late  this  year  with  the 
White  Houae  Conference  on  Aging. 

Their  comments,  as  reported  by  State 
agencies  on  aging,  were  centM«d  largely  upon 
recurring  and  sometimes  Intensifying  prob- 
lems: Income  Inadequacy  in  the  face  of  in- 
flation and  high  medical  costs  and  rising 
property  taxes,  cutbacks  in  the  ewe  pro- 
vided by  Medicare,  transportation  d^clen- 
cles.  housing  shortages,  and  much  more. 

Docimientation  for  many  of  their  crltl- 
clams  are  provided  in  the  pages  of  this  report 
and  in  reports  Issued  by  this  Committee  late 
in  the  year  on  "The  Economics  of  Aging: 
Toward  a  Pull  Share  in  Abundance."  and 
"Older  Americans  and  Transportation:  A 
Crisis  in  Mobility." 
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In  ttie  "Bconomlca  of  Aging"  rtudy.  tb« 
CommlUee  once  again  c«Ued  for  broad  im- 
mediate and  long-term  action  on  retirement 
Income,  with  clearcut  goal*  set  before  and 
after  the  White  House  Ck>nference. 

In  the  report  on  transportation,  the  Coib- 
mlttee  identified  mobility  problems  of  the 
elderly  as  a  leading  cause  of  other  problegis 
ranging  from  health  breakdowns  to  Isolatlen 
and  melancholy. 

In  the  report,  "Developments  In  Aglns: 
1970"  the  Committee  reports  on  other  prob- 
lems. Including  a  housing  shortage  which 
has  reanlted  In  an  estimated  6  million  ddedy 
Americans  living  In  substandard  oondltloSs. 
Nursing  home  regulatory  difficulties,  too, 
continued  during  1970  and  caused  intensLfi^ 
congressional  attention. 

On  the  positive  side,  every  State  In  tfce 
TTnlon  now  has  a  State  vmlt  on  aging;  ma|iy 
promising  programs  grew  or  were  oegun  uti- 
der  the  direction  of  the  Administration  en 
Aging,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hovislng  and  Urban  Develc^wneot. 
And  public  attention  to  aging  seemed  to 
mo\int  as  the  White  House  Conference  caipe 
closer  and  closer. 

Neverthelees.  as  1971  began,  new  concern 
was  caused  by  anno\incements  of  cutbacks  in 
budget  requests  for  the  Administration  f)n 
Aging  and  by  Increasing  criticism  over  tlie 
conduct  of  the  White  Houhe  Conference 
itself. 

I.  MAJoa  utoisLATrvx  and  administeattv^ 
Acnom 

Despite  frustration  of  Congressional  Inteji- 
tlons  to  pass  a  major  Social  Security  refojm 
bill  during  1970,  the  year  was  marked  |)y 
some  progress  In  ,the  following  areas : 

Approval  of  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  law  to  provide  ^ 
additional  »660,000  to  pay  for  the  delegate 
expenses  of  older  Americans  for  the  igfTl 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Funding  for  the  first  time  for  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program,  as  well  as  It- 
creased  appropriations  for  the  Poster  Granjd- 
parent  program  and  the  Age  Dlscrlmlnatlcn 
In  Employment  Act.  I 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  protect  1.6  mil- 
lion veterans  and  widows  receiving  nonse^- 
Ice-connected  disability  pensions  from  1^ 
of  benefits  because  of  the  15-percent  Social 
Security  raise  In  1969. 

An  Increase,  ranging  from  8  to  12  percettt, 
In  the  monthly  compensation  payments  lor 
more  than  3  million  veterans  with  servlae- 
connected  disabilities.  I 

Passage  of  a  15-p>ercent  Increase  In  Ra^l- 
rosid  Retirement  benefits  which  will  provljde 
an  additional  $140  million  for  approximately 
700,000  annuitants,  dependents  and  s^i- 
vlvors.  ' 

A  new  and  potentially  far-reaching  profl- 
slon  In  the  1970  Housing  Act  which  wjlll 
broaden  public  housing  covertige  to  include 
central  dining  facilities  for  aged  persons  wbo 
are  unable  to  move  around  well  enough  |to 
cook  for  themselves.  i 

Passage  of  legislation  to  authorize  ^e 
President  to  designate  the  first  week  In  &^y 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  1 

A  last  minute  rescue  at  the  successful  Sec- 
tion 202  housing  for  the  elderly  program  by 
providing  tlO  million  In  funding  to  oontlmie 
such  projects. 

Approval  of  a  "pass-along"  provision  to  i  s- 
sure  that  adult  categorical  recipients — t&e 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled — will  benefit  by  at 
least  94  per  month  from  the  15-percent  So- 
cial Security  Increase  enacted  In  1969. 

Adoption  of  a  measure  to  allow  a  retlited 
Federal  employee  to  designate  a  new  spouse 
as  a  survivor  If  his  first  wife  predeceases 
him. 

Expansion  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  ^- 
able  aged  persons  to  exchange  food  stasis 
for  meals  prepared  and  served   by  certain 


nonprc^t  sponsora,  provided  these  elderly 
Individuals  do  not  have  cooking  facilities  or 
reasonable  access  to  them. 

Provision  for  extending  periods  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  during  times  of  high 
tinemployment. 

n.  COM lUTTXZ  AND  SXTBCOMKITTEX  STUDIXS 

Members  of  the  Senate  Special  Conunlttee 
on  Aging  were  Involved  In  many  of  the  devel- 
opments listed  above.  In  addition,  the  follow- 
ing hearings  were  conducted  during  1970: 

Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share 
In  Abundance: 

Part  lOA.  Washington.  D.C.,  Pension  As- 
pects, February  17,  1970. 

Part  lOB.  Washington.  D.C.,  Pension  As- 
pects, February  18,  1970. 

Part  11.  Washington,  D.C.,  Concluding 
Hearing,  May  4,  5,  and  6,  1970. 

Trends  In  Long-Term  Caire: 

Part  4.  Washington.  D.C.,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
fire,  February  9,  1970. 

Part  6.  Washington,  D.C.,  Marietta.  Ohio, 
fire,  February  10,  1970. 

Part  6.  San  Francisco,  California,  February 
12,  1970. 

Psut  7.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  February  13, 
1970. 

Part  8.  Washington,  DC,  May  7,  1970. 

Part  9.  Washington,  D.C..  Augtist  19.  1970 
(Salmonella) , 

Part  10.  Washington,  D.C.,  December  14, 
1970  (Salmonella). 

Part  11.  Washington,  DC,  December  17, 
1970. 

Older  Americans  In  Rural  Areas : 

Part  7.  Emmett,  Idaho,  February  24,  1970. 

Part  8.  Boise,  Idaho,  February  24,  1970. 

Part  9.  Washington,  D.C.,  May  26,  1970. 

Part  10.  Washington,  D.C.,  June  2,  1970. 

Part  11.  Dogbone-Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1970. 

Part  12.  Wallace-Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1970. 

Sources  of  Community  Support  for  Federal 
Programs  Serving  Older  Americans; 

Part  1.  Ocean  Grove,  NJ.,  April  18,  1970. 

Part  2.  Washington,  D.C.,  June  8-9,  1970. 

Income  Tax  Overpayments  by  the  Elderly: 
Washlnjjton,  D.C.,  April  15,  1970. 

Legal  Problems  Affecting  Older  Americans; 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  August  11,  1970. 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  available 
from  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging: 

Older  American  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Acta — S.  3604 — Pall  River,  Mass., 
April  4,  1970;  Washington,  D.C.,  June  16-16, 
1970. 

Extended  Care  Services  and  Facilities  for 
the  Aging,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  18,  1970. 

m.    CONCLUSIONS    OR    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Timid  tinkering  or  stop-gap  proposals  will 
fall  far  short  In  solving  the  present  or  future 
retirement  Income  problems.  Bold,  Imagina- 
tive, and  far-reaching  action  Is  needed  now 
on  several  fronts.  This  Committee  again 
expresses  Its  strong  support  for  the  short- 
range  and  long-term  recommendations  In  the 
Economics  of  Aging  report,  and  urges  that: 

Congress  speedily  enact  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate,  modified 
to  Include  the  House-passed  provision  for 
financing  cost-of-living  Increases. 

The  92d  Congress  give  early  attention  to 
major  changes  la  Social  Security  benefit 
levels  that  are  needed  to  provide  meaningful 
economic  security  for  those  now  retired  and 
to  assure  that  workers  retiring  In  the  future 
win  realize  their  full  stake  in  retirement 
security. 

Serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  use 
of  general  revenues  In  the  financing  of  the 
Social  Security  System,  with  the  share  Iden- 
tified through  a  formula  spelled  out  In  the 
legislation. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  the  elderly 
undertaken  through  the  Family  Asslatance 
Plan  be  translated  Into  a  wholehearted  com- 


mitment, with   100-percent  Federal  flnane. 
Ing  and  Federal  administration. 

Immediate  attention  be  given  to  the 
special  problem  of  safeguarding  the  retire- 
ment Income  of  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs 
as  a  rearult  of  plant  shutdowns,  commonly 
after  long  service  and  who — like  the  de- 
teriorating plants  that  are  first  to  be  shut 
down — are  likely  to  be  middle-aged  and  older. 

The  92d  Congress  give  prompt  considera- 
tion to  legislation  establishing  an  Institute 
on  Retirement  Income. 

Further,  this  Committee  recommends  that : 

Prompt  action  be  taken  to  Increase  retire- 
ment benefits  for  Railroad  Retirement  an- 
nuitants and  Civil  Service  pensioners. 

Income  limitations  for  veterans  receiving 
nonservlce-connected  disability  pensions  be 
raised  to  take  Into  account  Social  Security 
Increases  passed  by  Congress. 

The  retirement  Income  credit  be  modern- 
ized to  provide  more  meaningful  tax  relief 
for  retired  teachers,  firemen,  policemen,  and 
other  government  annuitants. 

The  record  of  1970,  while  largely  respond- 
ing to  criticisms  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
through  cutbacks,  does  hold  forth  significant 
hope  for  Improved  medical  care  for  the  elder- 
ly. The  hope  lies  In  the  surge  of  support  for 
nationwide  development  of  Health  Mainte- 
nance organizations  which  wo\ild  provide 
comprehensive,  coordinated  health  care 
through  prepaid  group  health  plans  that 
emphasize  regular  servicing  and  other  health 
maintenance  practices. 

Prospect  0/  a  national  health  insurance 
program 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  said,  In  re- 
cent annual  reports,  that  one  way  to  assure 
acceptance  of  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  for  all  age  groups  Is  to  perfect  the 
Medicare  program  and  to  apply  the  lessona 
learned  from  this  program  to  more  general 
coverage. 

In  addition,  this  Committee  suggests  that 
appropriate  congressional  units  consider  the 
possibility  of  establishing — on  whatever  basis 
Is  most  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the 
Jurisdictional  responsibilities  of  those 
units — a  taek  force  which  will,  within  a 
specified  time  period  (such  as  6  months) 
assemble  analyses  of  various  proposals,  coat 
estimates  of  these  proposals,  evaluations  of 
the  adequacy  of  existing  technical  knowledge 
about  subproix>6al3  designed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  health  care  delivery  system, 
and  other  Issues  closely  related  to  the  funda- 
mental questions  which  will  face  any  legis- 
lator who  considers  national  health  Insur- 
ance, namely.  (A.)  "What  will  the  new  de- 
mands for  service  be  under  widely  extended 
public  Insiuance  coverage,  and  (B.)  what 
more  must  be  done  to  aseure  that  our  medi- 
cal resources  are  capable  of  meeting  that 
demand?" 
Urgently  needed  steps  to  improve  medicare 

We  must  also  expand  and  Improve  Medi- 
care, particularly  by  Including  prescription 
drugs  essential  for  the  treatment  of  the 
chronically  111,  and  by  covering  disabled 
beneficiaries. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Parts  A  and  B  of  Med- 
icare be  merged  and  that  costs  of  Part  B 
be  financed  through  taxes  on  rising  payrolls 
and  general  revenues  rather  than  from  pre- 
miums paid  by  aged  persons  living  on  low 
fixed  Incomes. 

The  92d  Congress  sbovild  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  removing  the  requirement  of 
3  days  of  prior  hospitalization  as  a  condi- 
tion for  extended  care  benefits. 
Medicaid  should  be  improved — Not  weakened 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  9ad 
Congress  retain  the  provision  In  the  Social 
Purity  Act  which  would  require  States  to 
have  comprehensive  Medicaid  programs  by 
1977  and  that  other  necessary  steps  be  taken 
to  Improve  the  Medicaid  program. 
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Translating  health  care  into  social  care 
We  recommend  that  an  Intensive  educa- 
tional campaign  be  conducted  toward  the  ac- 
ceptance that  programs  to  provide  "a  proper 
environment  In  which  to  regain  health  are 
valid  health,  expendltxires  which  will.  In  the 
last  analysis,  save  public  funda  and  prevent 
needless  drains  upon  the  fixed  income  of 
elderly  individuals. 

HOD  and  FHA  should  relnstltute  the  202 
orocram  as  Is  functioned  through  1968. 
Tnmsfer  to  Section  286  by  aponaors  after 
initial  appUcatlon  should  be  permissible  but 
not  mandatory.  The  Congreas  should  appro- 
priate the  $150  mlUlon  yearly  atuhorlzed  for 
this  program  to  provide  needed  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

The  new  congregate  housing  provisions 
for  the  elderly  under  the  1970  Housing  Act 
should  be  fuUy  funded  and  prompUy  Im- 
plemented. 

With  these  Innovative  approaches,  more 
urgently  needed  housing  can  be  built  for 
the  aged— not  merely  to  "store"  them,  but 
to  restore  them  to  a  more  active  life  In  their 
communities  and  reduce  costs  of  care  that 
might  otherwise  be  reqvilred. 

The  new  communities  proposal  la  poten- 
tlaUy  of  great  value  to  the  elderly  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shoiUd  carefully  monitor  developers  so 
that  ample  and  appropriate  provlslona  are 
made  for  the  elderly  within  the  new  com- 
munities. 

Rent  BupplMnenta  and  low-rent  public 
housing  rejM-esent  the  Federal  Government's 
efforts  to  provide  housing  for  large  numbers 
of  the  24  mllUon  (6  mUllon  elderly)  Amer- 
icans with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 
The  Preeldent's  Oommlttee  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems In  Its  report.  "A  Decent  Home."  empha- 
sized the  need  to  do  much  more  indicating 
the  immediate  need  of  6  to  8  million  \inlta 
for  the  poor  in  10  years  or  600.000  to  800.- 
000  unite  a  year.  Since  the  elderly  constitute 
30  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor  they  need 
120,000  to  160,000  housing  units  per  year. 

SecUons  231  and  202  are  the  only  two  jwo- 
grams  designed  exclusively  for  the  elderly. 
It  Is  Imperative  therefore  that  existing  flaws 
In  the  231  program  be  corrected  and  that 
231  along  with  202  continue  to  provide  much 
needed  housing  for  older  Americans. 

Older  Americans  continue  to  have  limited 
opportunities  to  change  their  hovislng  to 
suit  their  needs.  The  avenue  of  home  pur- 
chase In  later  life  Is  virtually  blocked  with 
the  exception  of  mobile  homes  and  some  236 
purchases;  this  problem  Is  aggravated  today 
when  apartments  are  In  short  supply. 

Although  present  HUD  housing  programs 
today  have  shown  considerable  progress  In 
locating  the  elderly  within  the  community 
mainstream  and  have  Increased  the  number 
of  units  designed  specifically  for  the  elderly 
from  1,100  in  1960  to  180,000  In  1970,  higher 
priority  must  be  given  to  theee  questions  of 
planning  and  design  In  future  years.  Federal 
commitments  for  housing  reeearch  continue 
to  be  unimpressive  with  only  $30  mUllon  al- 
loiated  In  1970  at  a  time  when  HUD  Is  at- 
tempting to  Implement  the  most  Impressive 
and  significant  research  program  In  Its 
history  called  "Operation  Breakthrough." 
"Breakthrough"  will  provide  approximately 
2.800  units  for  the  elderly. 

While  there  has  been  substantial  jMrogress 
In  meeting  the  Institutional  needs  of  the  1 
million  Institutionalized  elderly,  there  con- 
tinue to  be  serious  problems.  The  needs  of 
this  group  have  been  assigned  low  priority 
and  the  programs  which  have  developed  are 
often  piecemeal,  inappropriate,  Illusory  and 
short-lived.  What  Is  reflected  Is  a  lack  of  a 
firm  policy  for  the  Infirm  elderly.  At  some 
point  the  elderly  need  to  know  what  Is  the 
American  policy:  the  rhetoric  speaks  of  care 
and  concern  but  the  reality  resembles  con- 
fusion, high  costs  and.  too  often,  poor  care 
or  no  care  at  all  for  those  who  need  It. 


1.  The  Conference  should  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish a  policy  with  regard  to  treatment  of 
the  infirm  elderly.  Thla  policy  should  con- 
sider the  total  needs  of  the  individual  In- 
cluding medical,  dental,  residential,  social 
and  psychological  services. 

2.  States  should  be  encouraged  to  require 
comprehensive  planning  for  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes.  No  new  health  facllltj 
should  be  built  except  after  a  certification 
of  need  by  the  State  Health  Department. 

3.  That  the  Department  ot  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  working  together  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  should  devel- 
op programs  with  the  goal  of  increasing 
physician  participation  In  the  care  and  ac- 
tivities of  nursing  homes.  For  example, 
physicians  might  be  required  to  spend  6 
months  of  their  residency  In  a  nursing  home. 

4.  A  Federal  program  should  be  established 
which  would  provide  medical  corpsmen  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Services  with  the 
necessary  skill  and  training  to  function  as 
medical  assistants  In  nursing  homes. 

6.  Federal  matching  funds  should  be  avail- 
able to  help  the  States  establish  in-servlce 
training  programs  for  nurses  aides  and  order- 
Ues. 

6.  The  present  State  licensing  and  Inspec- 
tion system  should  be  Improved  either  by 
creating  a  cadre  of  Federal  Inspectors  who 
would  make  unannounced  Inspections  or  by 
an  HEW  training  program  f<M-  State  Inspec- 
tors. 

7.  HEW  should  encourage  States  to  adopt 
the  "points  system"  such  as  functlona  in 
Connecticut  for  their  Medicaid  programs. 
Instead  of  a  flat  rate,  nursing  homes  wotild 
be  compensated  according  to  "grades"  they 
receive  from  the  State  Health  Department, 
These  ratings  or  "gjrades"  should  be  a  matter 
of  public  record  as  a  giildellne  for  patients 
and  their  families. 

8.  To  control  ovenitUlzatlon  of  Medlold 
facilities.  States  should  rely  upon  programs 
of  utilization  review  suid  medical  review.  Sec- 
tion 226  (a)  Is  an  undesirable  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  goal  and  this  section  of  the 
present  House  Social  Security  bill,  HJ^  1. 
should  be  deleted. 

9.  No  single  Interest  should  be  allowed  to 
dominate  the  licensure  boards  required  under 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  which  required  the 
licensing  of  nursing  home  administrators. 

10.  Consumer  groups  shovild  be  established 
on  the  State  level  to  monitor  the  care  and 
performance  of  State  nursing  homes  and  to 
publish  ratings  of  these  Institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

11.  The  waiver  category,  "In  substanttal 
compliance."  which  allowed  the  participation 
of  many  nursing  homes  In  Medicares  EOF 
programs  without  meeting  necessary  require- 
ments should  be  eliminated;  nursing  homes 
should  be  required  to  be  In  full  compliance. 

12.  The  Medicare  nursing  home  program 
(EOF)  should  be  redefined  and  revised  to 
eliminate  confusion  and  problems  In  admini- 
stration. New  reg\Uatlons  under  the  program 
should  be  announced  only  prospectively  rot 
retroactively. 

The  need  for  a  pre-Whlte  House  Confer- 
ence Special  Study  on  Consumer  Issues  Af- 
fecting Older  Americans  Is  acute  and  read- 
Uy  apparent.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  nutritional  needs  and  the  limited 
success  thus  far  In  Implementing  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Panel  on  Aging  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Health  of  1969.  The  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  should  give  some  thought  to 
convening — during  this  spring  or  summer — a 
multi-agency  workshop  on  consumer  prob- 
lems, similar  to  that  conducted  on  trans- 
portation m  1970.  Special  efforts,  however, 
should  be  made  to  assure  adequate  consumer 
representation  at  any  such  meeting.  In  addi- 
tion. Conference  Task  Forces  and  Technical 
Review  Committees  should  be  encouraged  to 
Identify  and  discuss  consumer  issues  related 
to  their  subject  areas. 


The  Committee  \irgee  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  provide  for  Interim  payments  for 
Social  Secxu^ty  beneficiaries  when  there  Is 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  applicant's 
claim  will  be  approved,  and  the  time  lapse 
between  application  and  approval  Is  neces- 
sitated by  the  practical  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing evidence  concerning  the  Individual's  age, 
quarters  of  covered  employment,  or  amount 
of  benefits.  It  Is  further  recommended  that 
the  Interim  payment  would  be  equal  to  the 
minimum  monthly  benefit  under  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Projects  such  as  the  Council  of  Elders 
provide  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  elderly  lay  advocates.  It  is 
strongly  urged  that  additional  OEO  funding 
be  available  to  support  projects  providing 

similar  services.  

It  Is  recommended  that  HEW  regulations 
be  modified  to  provide  for  prior  hearings  be- 
fore Social  Security  benefits  can  be  termi- 
nated or  reduced.  In  the  absence  of  such  ac- 
tion. It  Is  urged  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  provide  this  procedural  safeguard. 

Equally  Important  as  the  right  to  a  full  and 
fair  hearing,  is  the  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel — ^regardless  of  an  individual's  eco- 
nomic status.  A  denial,  termination  or  reduc- 
tion of  Social  Security  or  welfare  benefits 
can  represent  a  severe  hardship  for  persons 
living  on  limited,  fixed  Incomes.  In  such 
cases  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity or  welfare  offices  provide  written  notice 
to  the  claimant  informing  him  of  the  avail - 
abUlty  of  legal  aid  and  where  such  servlcee 
can  be  obtained  without  cost. 

Instead  of  reducing  efforts  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans,  OEO  should  be  strengthen- 
ing legal  services.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Legal  Research  and  Services  demonstration 
program  for  the  elderly  has  been  proved  be- 
yond doubt.  The  Committee  strongly  tirges 
that  funding  for  this  program  be  expanded 
in  1971. 

By  the  year's  end,  more  than  1  million 
persons  45  and  older  bad  lost  their  Jobs,  68 
percent  more  than  In  January. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  one  out  of  every 
four  unemployed  mature  workers — In  con- 
trast to  one  In  six  for  younger  Individuals 
similarly  situated — was  out  of  work  for  16 
weeks  or  longer. 

And  their  very  long-term  Joblessness  (27 
weeks  or  longer)  was  even  more  serious, 
increasing  more  than  100  percent  In  the 
past  12  months.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
126.000  matvire  workers  had  been  without 
work  for  more  than  6  months,  more  than 
38  pwcent  of  tiie  total  number. 

If  current  labor  force  partlclpaUon  trends 
continue,  one  out  of  every  six  men  In  the 
55  to  59  age  category  will  no  longer  be  In 
the  work  force  by  the  time  he  reaches  his 
65th  birthday.  Ten  years  ago  this  ratio  was 
only  one  In  eight.  And  the  one  in  six  ratio 
Is  only  for  the  short  run.  Unless  major  policy 
changes  are  InsUtuted.  thla  ratio  will  ac- 
celerate during  the  1970's. 

Only  a  relaUvely  small  percentage  of  the 
Nation's  training  and  retraining  efforts  have 
focused  upon  persons  45  and  older.  During 
1970  they  accounted  for  only  4  percent  of 
all   enrollees   In   manpower   program*. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  national  effort  to  meet  the 
employment,  training,  counseling  and  sup- 
portive services  requirements  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers.  At  present,  few. 
If  any.  of  the  existing  programs  are  provid- 
ing a  truly  effective,  overall  approach  for 
their  unique  and  growing  problems. 

Without  specific  statutOTy  direction,  the 
outlook  for  Improvement  Is  not  encourag- 
ing. For  theee  reasons,  the  Committee  re- 
news Its  reoonimendatlon  that  a  Middle - 
Aged  and  Older  Workers  Employment  Act 
be  promptly  enacted  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive and  well  balanced  approach  to 
assure  that  adequate  resources  for  em- 
ployment opportunltlee,   training  and  sup- 
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portlve  services  are  devoted  to  the  preaalnp 
needB  at  mature  workers.  i 

Despite  th^  age  dlBcrlmlnatlon  law.  mangr 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  are  finding 
themselves  involuntarily  retired  because  <jt 
subtle  forms — and  In  some  cases  overt  acts— 
of  age  bias.  Increased  funding  Is  stUl  urgently 
needed  to  provide  bdded  personnel  to  achle« 
full  compliance  with  the  provisions  In  the  act. 
The  Committee  also  urges  that  the  study  re- 
lating to  Institutional  and  other  arrange- 
ment giving  rise  to  Involuntary  retirement 
be  undertaken  expeditiously. 

The  enthiislastlc  acceptance  of  exlstliig 
community  service  pilot  programs  strongly 
suggests  that  there  are  many  low-Income 
older  persons  In  virtually  every  oommunlfly 
who  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  perforin 
services.  Greater  utilization  of  their  skUl^. 
experience  and  wisdom  would  benefit  n()t 
only  the  elderly  Job  seeker  but  the  public 
as  well.  The  Committee  recommends  ear^ 
enactment  of  legislation — similar  to  the  Oldtr 
American  Community  Service  Employment 
Act — to  establish  a  national  service  prograta 
for  older  Americans. 

Older  Americans  may  provide  a  valuable 
source  of  manpower  for  operation  of  day  care 
centers.  Several  programs — such  as  Poster 
Orandparente  have  already  amply  demon- 
strated the  natural  empatby  between  tile 
olderly  and  younger  children.  In  acting  an 
day  care  legislation  during  the  92d  Congreas, 
It  Is  recommended  that  consideration  l>e 
given  to:  (1)  establishing  a  policy  to  en- 
courage employment  of  older  penons  tn 
day  care  centers  or  (2)  authorizing  training 
of  such   persons  for  day  care  aides. 

Recent  findings  by  Klrscbner  Associate 
provide  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  tbe 
effectiveness  of  senior  opportiinities  and 
services  projects.  The  Conunittee  strongly 
urges  that  full  funding  be  provided  for  SOS 
programs  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

With  the  unempl03rment  rate  reaching  Its 
highest  level  In  9  years,  older  workers — and 
especially  the  disadvantaged  aged — are  fin<l- 
Ing  It  increasingly  dUBcvUt  to  locate  wor^. 
For  the  long-term  Jobless,  Mainstream  bM 
literally  been  a  llfesaver.  For  the  coming  fis- 
cal year,  the  Committee  urges  full  funding 
of  (^>eratlon  Mainstream  to  provide  increased 
employment  opportunities  for  the  chronlcaljy 
unemployed  poor  who  have  limited  prospects 
for  Jobs  because  of  age  or  other  disadvantages. 

The  Committee  plans  to  Issue  a  rep>ort  <)n 
the  rural  elderly  in  time  for  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Because  of  tie 
high  percentage  of  aged  persons  in  rural  arefis 
and  the  unique  characteristics  of  some  pf 
their  problems,  this  subject  should  receive 
thorough  consideration  by  the  delegates  at 
the  Conference.  J 

The  Committee  again  urges  that  U^e 
la-polnt  plan — proposed  in  Its  Transporta- 
tion Report — be  acted  upon  promptly  and  fa- 
vorably by  congressional  units  and  Fedezm 
agencies. 

Current  data  on  the  black  aged  and  other 
minority  groups  is  very  sparse.  But  if  a  na- 
tional policy  for  all  older  Americans  Is  to  te 
formulated,  this  information  will  be  essential 
to  take  Into  account  the  unique  problems  bf 
minority  groups.  The  Oonmilttee  urges  thjit 
the  Social  Security  Administration  prepare,  a 
special  report,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  6n 
the  characteristics  of  aged  recipients  fro^ 
minority  groups. 

Issues  raised  by  the  President's  Task  Force 
and  by  the  Group  for  the  Advancement  bf 
Psychiatry  should  receive  careful  attention  by 
qualified  practitioners  and  by  representatives 
of  laymen  before  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  In  a  manner  going  far  be- 
yond the  mere  discussion  of  technical  papqrs 
by  technical  review  committees  and  ta^k 
forces  now  at  work  in  preparation  for  that 
Conference.  The  G-AP.  proposal  for  an  li- 
terlm  report  by  a  presidential  commission 


may  be  the  most  practical  approach.  Con- 
gress shoiild  weigh  the  advisability  of  a  leg- 
islative mandate  calling  for  such  a  commis- 
sion and  such  an  Interim  report. 

Despite  the  passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  5  years  ago,  services  for  the  elderly  still 
continue  to  be  fragmented.  And  existing  suc- 
cessful programs  face  the  prospect  of  whole- 
sale termination  when  Federal  funding  ends, 
since  many  states  lack  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  continue  these  vital  services.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexities  of  the  Issue  and  Its 
overriding  concern  to  the  elderly,  the  Com- 
mittee urges  that  delegates  at  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  recognize 
the  vital  need  to  develop  a  sound  and  coordi- 
nated approach  for  the  organization  and  de- 
livery of  social  services  for  the  aged.  An  "in- 
come strategy,"  even  one  which  provides  tru- 
ly adequate  economic  security  for  the  elder- 
ly, wUl  not  eliminate  the  need  for  service 
delivery  systems  far  superior  to  any  that  now 
exist. 

Uncertainty  of  commitment  continues  to 
hamper  the  Model  Cities  program.  Responses 
to  a  questionnaire  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee also  indicate  inadequate  funding  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  the  program. 

The  Committee  renews  its  strong  support 
that  the  Model  Cities  program  be  continued. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  will  hold  further 
hearings  on  the  "Usefulness  of  the  Model  Cit- 
ies Program  to  the  Elderly"  and  Issue  a  report 
later  in  the  year. 

In  addition.  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  Task  Forces  on  Housing,  on  Environ- 
ment, Transportation,  and  Services  should 
develop  mechanisms  by  which  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  Model  Cities  program — or  a  trxily 
adequate  successor  program — can  be  ex- 
plored. 

The  Committee  strongly  urges  that  appro- 
priations be  Increased  significantly  dtirlng 
the  next  fiscal  year  tor  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent program. 

The  soundness  of  the  concept  of  volunteer 
services  by  older  persona  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again — not  only 
for  the  localities  served  but  also  for  the 
elderly  participants.  The  Committee  urges 
that  adequate  appropriations  be  provided 
for  RSVP  during  the  coming  year  to  permit 
Increased  service  opportvinlties  for  persons 
60  and  older.  With  realistic  funding  to  cover 
their  out-of-pocket  expenses,  this  corps  of 
retired  volunteers  can  provide  many  valuable 
services.  Including  tutoring  of  school  chil- 
dren; helping  elderly  persons  prepare  their 
tax  returns;  assisting  schools  as  lunchroom 
supervisors,  playground  monitors  and 
teacher  aides:  and  rendering  services  In  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes. 

Recent  cutbacks  in  funding  for  community 
prog^-ams  on  aging  represent  a  serious  set- 
back for  elderly  persons  In  need  of  supportive 
services.  In  terms  of  cost  savings,  this  reduc- 
tion appears  to  be  shortsighted.  Services 
under  these  projects  have  been  provided 
economically  and  efficiently.  P^irthermore, 
these  services  have  enabled  thousands  of 
elderly  individuals  to  remain  In  their  homes, 
rather  than  being  Institutionalized  at  a  much 
higher  public  cost. 

Important  but  still  unanswered  questions 
about  growing  old  present  comp>elllng  rea- 
sons for  expanding  research  and  demonstra- 
tion efforts.  Understanding  and  learning  how 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  Inevitable  aging 
process  is  crucial  for  all  Americans — the 
young  as  well  as  the  old.  Moreover,  R&D 
efforts  in  aging,  limited  though  they  have 
been,  have  repeatedly  proved  to  be  a  sound 
Investment. 

The  Committee  expresses  strong  support 
for  the  Task  Force  on  Aging's  recommenda- 
tions for  stepped-up  funding  for  Title  rv 
(Research)  and  Title  V  (Training)  of  the 
Old  Americans  Act.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee urges  the  estabUsbment  of  a  national 


policy   for   aging  research   and   demonstra- 
tion— with  clearcut  goals  and  profits 

Federal  leadership  is  also  essential  If  older 
Americans  are  to  be  served  by  competently 
trained  persons.  In  addition,  a  dynamic  aiul 
comprehensive  national  training  program  is 
urgently  needed — sis  recommendMl  in  "The 
Demand  for  Personnel  and  Training  in  the 
Field  of  Aging" — not  only  to  meet  existing 
demands  but  future  ones  as  well.  From  an 
economic  standpoint  additional  funds  for 
training  would  be  a  prudent  national  Invest- 
ment in  terms  of  Insuring  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  retirees  will  be  healthy,  inde- 
pendent adults. 

Existing  policy  to  deal  with  the  broad 
range  of  problems  and  goals  of  older  Amer- 
icans continues  to  b^.  fragmented  and  hap- 
hazard. A  clearcut  line  of  responsibility  for 
coordinating  Federal  activities  and  priorities 
Is  also  lacking.  Moreover,  recent  program 
realignments  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  future  role  for  AoA  to  serve  as  the  focal 
point  on  aging. 

This  Committee  recommends  that  thor- 
ough consideration  be  given,  before  and 
during  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  to  constructive  proposals  to  enable 
AoA  to  fulfill  the  vital  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  It  by  law.  It  Is  further  recom- 
mended that  administration  proposals  for 
renewing  the  Older  Americans  Act,  changing 
It,  or  developing  an  entirely  new  approach 
be  submitted  at  least  1  year  before  the  re- 
newal date  of  the  act  (June  30,  1973) — to 
allow  delegates  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence, experts  In  the  field  of  aging,  and  law- 
makers to  have  ample  time  to  consider  all 
related  Issues. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  Fed- 
eral Employees  Preretirement  Assistance  Act 
be  enacted  promptly.  For  Federal  employees, 
this  could  represent  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  making  crucial  adjustments  neces- 
sary for  retirement.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government,  as  a  model  employer,  could 
provide  the  Impetiis  for  other  employers  to 
institute  such  helpful  practices  for  their 
employees. 

As  the  length  of  the  period  of  retirement 
grows  and  the  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment increases  for  the  older  Americans  of 
tomorrow,  much  greater  attention  should  be 
given  to  continuing  education  In  the  later 
years.  The  Committee  recommends  the  en- 
actment of  a  comprehensive  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act — not  only  to  help  enrich  the  later 
years  with  new  opportunities  for  increasing 
one's  knowledge  but  also  to  provide  more 
information  for  leisure  opportunities  for 
persons  now  retired. 

For  many  Americans,  the  most  satisfying 
experiences  in  their  lives  are  those  spent 
helping  their  fellow  man.  And  older  Ameri- 
cans provide  a  readymade  talent  for  pro- 
viding these  services  to  persons  in  their  lo- 
calities, whether  in  the  form  of  volunteer 
activities  or  part-time  community  service 
employment. 

The  Committee  strongly  urges  that  in- 
creased attention  be  given  to  expanding 
volunteer  activities  for  retired  persons — 
such  as  "SCORE"  or  "RSVP"— and  oppor- 
tunities for  community  service  employment 
for  older  persons  who  need  to  work  to  sup- 
plement their  retirement  Income. 

Earlier  in  the  chapter,  the  Committee  took 
a  look  into  the  future — ^to  the  year  2000— 
to  project  what  retirement  patterns  and  life 
would  be  like  at  that  time.  Today  less  than 
30  years  remain  for  adjusting  to  these  far- 
reaching  changes  in  retirement  and  for  the 
future  older  American.  Thus,  the  activities 
of  the  1971  Conference  take  on  a  double 
meaning — not  only  for  the  retiree  of  today, 
but  also  because  the  activities  In  1971,  as 
well  as  the  policies  formed  during  the  decade 
of  the  70*8,  will  take  us  one-third  of  the  way 
to  a  substantially  different  retirement  life 
for  the  aged  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MILLER 
BEFORE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
cent spring  conference  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  which  was  lield  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  deliv- 
ered an  important  statement  during  the 
debates  which  occurred  within  the  eco- 
nomic committee,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  statement  is  important  be- 
cause it  puts  in  perspective  the  vitail  role 
played  by  the  United  States  in  multilat- 
eral aid  to  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world.  It  also  imderscores  the  im- 
portance of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  the  developing  countries  as  a 
foundation  for  development — a  right 
which  the  United  States  has  strongly  and 
consistently  maintained. 

I  ask  unjinimous  consent  that  Senator 
Miller's  statement  be  printed  in  the 

R,FC"ORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senatoe  Jack  Milleb,  U£. 
Delegate 

Mr.  Chairman. 

For  the  most  part,  the  statements  made 
by  the  various  delegates  who  are  members 
of  this  Committee  have  been  very  much  on 
the  point  of  the  agnnda  Item,  the  Second 
Development  Decade  and  the  problems  per- 
taining thereto. 

However,  I  regret  that  the  delegate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  saw  fit  to  weave  Into  his 
remarks  some  references  which  are  really 
quite  Irrelevant  to  the  subject  at  hand.  They 
should  be  responded  to  In  order  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  maintain  the  per- 
spective which  I  am  confident  the  members 
of  the  committee  desire. 

A  point  was  made  that  capitalistic  coun- 
tries exploit  developing  countries  whereas 
socialist  countries  extend  credit  to  develop- 
ing countries  and,  therefore,  do  not  exploit 
them. 

I  believe  that  the  developing  countries  are 
sophisticated  enough  to  understand  that  dep- 
rivation of  social  Justice  through  exploita- 
tion can  take  place  In  many  ways.  The  form 
of  the  exploitation  is  not  Important.  What 
counts  Is  the  substance. 

There  can  be  exploitation  through  the  de- 
vice of  credit  Just  as  well  as  through  the  de- 
vice of  Investment.  And  there  can  be  good 
development  through  the  device  of  Invest- 
ment just  as  well  sis  through  the  device  of 
credit.  What  U  important  is  that  there  be 
a  fair  exchange^falr  to  the  developing 
country  and  Its  people,  and  fair  to  the  in- 
vestor of  capital,  whether  the  Investor  is 
capitalistic  or  socialistic. 

It  Is  no  doubt  true  that  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  countries  exist  be- 
cause of  exploitation  of  Investment.  It  Is 
also  true  that  some  of  the  problems  exist  be- 
cause of  selfish  and  Improvident  leadership 
somewhere  In  the  country's  history.  And  it 
Is  further  true  that  some  of  the  problems  In 
seme  of  the  developing  countries  have  arisen 
because  of  unrest  and  even  war  fomented  by 
other  countries  which  really  do  not  wish  the 
local  people  to  exercise  their  right  of  self-de- 
termination. The  aggressive  war  perpetrated 
against  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  is  a 
classic  example. 

Developing  countries  which  have  properly 
become  the  focus  of  attention  of  the  devel- 
oped countries  need  capital  Investment  In 
order  to  develop  their  human  and  natural 
resources.  Hopefully  that  Investment  wQl 
be  on  a  fair  basis,  whether  It  comes  from  so- 
cialist  countries    or   capitalistic    countries. 


But  most  important  of  all,  these  countries 
need  an  atmosphere  of  peace  with  Jiistlce 
and  self-determination  If  they  are  to  achieve 
social  Justice  within  the  family  of  nations. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  leader  in 
promoting  multUateral  aid  to  developing  na- 
tions, and  one  reason  has  been  to  encourage 
more  of  the  socialist  nations  to  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  bvirden  of  achieving  social 
Justice  In  the  world.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  of  the  other  soclaUat 
countries  have  evidenced  a  willingness  to  do 
so.  That  willingness  must,  of  course,  be 
matched  by  deeds;  and  It  Is  the  deeds — not 
the  words — that  will  determine  the  success 
of  the  program  for  the  second  development 
decade. 


ALASKA'S   FUTURE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  oil  pool  on  the  north  slope 
of  Alaska  that  faces  the  Arctic  Ocean 
will  lead  Americans  to  areas  of  the  Arctic 
and  subarctic  that  have  seen  few  humans 
in  the  past.  We  stand  poised  at  a  major 
milestone  in  the  history  of  Alaska.  The 
course  that  we  take  in  the  future  must 
be  charted  now. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkl) 
has  had  the  foresight  to  see  the  need  for 
an  Arctic  policy.  As  we  enter  the  Arctic 
on  a  major  scale,  we  need  to  know  what 
we  and  other  nations  can  do  there  with- 
out destroying  the  magnificent  resources 
that  now  exist.  We  need  to  know  what 
cooperative  arrangements  with  other  na- 
tions are  required  to  protect  the  Arctic 
and  subarctic  environment,  whether  it  be 
under  the  Danish,  Canadian,  Russian,  or 
American  flag.  We  also  need  to  pull  to- 
gether, to  coordinate  the  arctic  programs 
that  exist  in  the  different  agencies  and 
departments  of  our  Government  so  that 
we  know  whether  we  are  handling  this 
area  effectively. 

Senator  Gravel  has  made  a  number 
of  very  interesting  suggestions  on  this 
problem  in  a  speech  at  Alaska  Methodist 
University.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  is  a  thought-provoking  piece 
well  worth  reading.  Senator  Gravel  Is  to 
be  commended  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed:  A  Comprehensive  Program  and  Na- 
TioNAi,  Policy  Statement  for  the  Aectic 

(By  Senator  Mike  O&avxl) 
I  have  looked  forward  for  some  time  to 
giving  the  talk  I  prepared  for  you  tonight, 
and  your  university  Institute  provides  a  good 
occasion.  The  turn  of  events  in  Alaska  of, 
say,  the  last  six  months  points  up  even  more 
sharply  the  need  for  what  I  am  proposing: 
That  the  President  prepare  a  national  policy 
statement  on  the  arctic  and  subarctic  and  a 
compr^enslve  agency  program  to  go  with  It. 
If  we  had  done  a  thorough  analysis  of  this 
In  the  past,  I  believe  we  would  be  a  lot  fur- 
ther along  and  have  a  better  grasp  of  what  we 
should  be  up  to  In  Alaska  and  bow  to  get 
there. 

Instead  we  have  the  settlement  of  Alaska 
Native  land  claims  still  outstanding  with 
only  sporadic  movement  and  little  sense  of 
urgency  In  parts  of  the  Congress.  We  have 
felt  the  paralysis  of  the  divisive  pipeline  is- 
sue as  the  pulling  and  hauling  and  polarized 
pweltlons  cancel  out  constructive  moves  to- 
ward accommodation  and  reconciliation.  The 
orderly  development  of  our  forest  products 
Industry  Is  now  foundering  In  the  courts  as 


confilct  and  contests  become  seemingly  the 
order  of  the  day.  We  are  In  the  3rd  year  of  the 
so-called  land  freeze  which  effectively  pro- 
hibits the  State  fro<n  carrying  out  Its  land 
selection  rights  granted  It  with  the  statehood 
act. 

I  believe  there  would  be  a  lot  leas  strife 
and  controversy  in  and  about  Alaska  if  we 
had  a  well  prepared  and  well  articulated  Na- 
tional policy  for  our  region  and  a  full-blown 
agency  program  to  support  It.  Let  me  set 
out  my  case  In  the  folovrtng  remarks. 

The  United  States  does  have  special  Inter- 
ests in  the  Arctic,  but  the  nature,  exent, 
and  changing  character  of  those  interests 
have  not  been  comprehensively  defined  nor 
publicly  articulated.  Physically  the  U.S.  has 
territory  in  the  Arctic  and  Subarctic  with  a 
resident  citizenry;  The  U.S.  shares  a  common 
arctic  border  with  Canada  and  a  sea  border 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  has  as  additional 
members  of  the  clrcumpolar  community,  the 
territories  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and 
moreover  the  U.S.  has  a  couple  dozen  Federal 
agencies  "doing  business"  there  In  various 
fields. 

No  major  International  crises  In  the  area 
are  now  apparent,  but  we  know  that  Interest 
In  the  arctic  and  Its  attendant  Issues  are 
Increasingly  coming  to  the  fore.  What  Is 
missing  as  we  think  about  the  area  is  a  set 
of  national  objectives,  an  ordering  of  priori- 
ties, and  a  time  frame  of  development  In  the 
region. 

It  is  not  often  in  a  country's  history  that 
it  has  the  opportunity  to  plan  out  Its  role 
carefully  in  a  relatively  untouched  region 
"before  the  fact",  as  it  were,  and  therefore, 
with  a  minimum  of  contralnts  and  fixed 
positions.  Whatever  Its  specific  content  and 
emphasis,  a  national  policy  statement  and 
comprehensive  program  for  pursuing  U.S. 
interests  in  the  Arctic  would  be  a  major  step 
forward  in  rationalizing  our  present  and 
prospective  activities  there. 

More  q>eclfically  the  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Arctlce  generally,  and 
the  arctic  and  subarctic  Alaska  in  particular, 
needs  to  be  assessed  from  several  standpoints 
and  the  various  assessments  interrelated  and 
compared.  Most  Important  are  the  elements 
of: 

1.  National  security  Interests; 

2.  Social  and  economic  interests; 

3.  Political  and  environmental  Interests; 
and 

4.  Scientific  interests. 

These  activities  are  interrelated;  and  the 
specific  content  of  VS.  national  Interests  In 
each  of  them  will  vary  with  such  develop- 
ments as  (A)  changes  In  the  world  balance 
of  political  and  economic  power;  (B)  changes 
In  the  awareness  of  the  social  and  economlo 
potentialities  of  present  and  futtire  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory;  (C)  changes  In  tech- 
nology that  tiffect  security,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  and  Interests;  and  (D)  in- 
ternational developments  that  affect  both 
the  problems  and  capabilitlee  of  basic  science 
and  research. 

In  recent  months,  some  of  these  areas  of 
interest  have  been  thrown  Into  sharp  relief. 
Major  discoveries  of  oil  on  the  North  Slope 
have  altered  the  resource  picture,  and  point 
to  new  urgencies  In  Bolvlnig  problems  of  liv- 
ing, working  and  transporting  In  an  extreme 
environment.  As  we  all  are  painfully  aware, 
efforts  to  exploit  these  oil  resources  are  bound 
to  affect  other  economic  and  social  situa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Issues  of  national  secu- 
rity and  of  preservation  of  the  environment. 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  rational  plan.  The  cur- 
rent controversy  raging  over  the  construction 
and  operation  of  «m  800-mlle  oil  pipeline 
from  the  Alaska  Arctic  to  open  water  Is 
"Exhibit  A"  of  the  case  In  point. 

The  social  situation  has  been  highlighted 
by  recent  attention,  with  both  political  and 
econonjlc  repercussions,  to  the  conditions 
under  whl<*  Alaskan  Natives  are  living — con- 
ditions which  are  among  the  worst  In  the 
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NftUoD.  Action  by  tbe  Congress  In  settUnj 
the  land  claims  of  the  Alaska  Esklmoe.  la- 
mans  and  Aleuts  would  go  a  long  way  towaril 
alleviating  their  distress  and  frustratloij. 
While  It  won't  be  an  easy  task,  we  shouln 
accomplish  this  in  this  session  oi  Ctongresr 
and  my  committee  is  bending  every  effort  tb 
do  so.  I 

Escalating  Inflation  poees  critical  problemp 
for  the  economic  underpinnings  of  Alaskah 
development  and  enterprise — as  well  as  thie 
position  of  labor  and  consumers.  Statewide 
averages  of  some  12%  unemployment  aee 
among  the  highest  In  the  Nation,  and  V^ 
80%  unemployment  Is  not  unknown  in  bu«i 
areas.  The  fact  that  over  95%  of  Alaskato 
territory  Is  still  federally  owned  means  that 
problems  of  State-Federal  relations  take  on 
new  complexity,  and  calls  for  thinking  thi  t 
may  not  be  Included  within  the  ordinal  y 
rubrics  of  Federal-State  (or  other  intergov- 
ernmental)  relations. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
recognized  this  In  some  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions pointed  toward  Alaska.  One  of  the*e 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Federal/State 
Natural  Resources  and  Land-tJse  Planning 
Commission — a  recommendation  which  Got- 
emor  Egan  and  I  am  supporting.  We  lnte4d 
to  give  legislative  life  to  this  Idea  very  sooto. 
Typically,  however,  the  interest  of  t«e 
United  States  In  the  Arctic  has  been  thought 
of  mainly  In  military  terms.  Receiving  a 
good  deal  less  attention  have  been  the  scle^- 
tlflc  and  socio-economic  aspects  and  (until 
recently)  the  environmental  ones.  This  wfcs 
not  surprising,  given  the  Cold  War  a#d 
World  War  n.  | 

A  coordinated  scientific  effort  In  the  flelps 
of  ecology,  geological  and  geodetic  survey 
and  mapping,  in  ice  research  and  oceanojg- 
raphy,  meteorology,  and  atmoepherlc  phje- 
nomena  of  the  Arctic  should  be  of  .specjal 
benefit.  We  really  don't  know  as  much  as  Ve 
should  about  the  High  North — despite  the 
length  of  time  we've  been  here.  Purthermqre 
I  aee  this  as  providing  an  opportunity  for 
international  oo-operatlon  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Clrcumpolar  community,  and  ^e 
surely  have  room  for  some  new  initiatives  I  of 
this  sort  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  ttoe 
Canadians,  but  also  the  Norwegians,  Ijhe 
Danes  and  the  Soviets. 

While  research  and  development  by  ttie 
military  has  already  produced  the  technology 
for  effective  year-round  operations  In  flhe 
Arctic,  this  was  generally  done  without  spe- 
cial regard  to  coot  or  environmental  preserva- 
tion. The  bviUdlng  of  a  coet-eflectlve  Arotlc 
society  requires  more  and  different  research 
approaches.  I  make  particular  reference  to 
construction  and  service  activities,  e.g..  dodcs, 
roads  and  airports,  power  and  communication 
facilities  and  opermtlona.  We  must  not  re- 
strict our  thinking  to  the  old  ways  of  how 
we've  done  It  elsewhere:  Instead  we  shotUd 
devise  freah  ways  of  getting  In  harmony  with 
the  high  north  environment  and  harneea  It 
to  our  needs.  Temperate  zone  solutions  t»ay 
not  apply  to  Alaska  problems,  and  the  trick 
Is  to  turn  ^parent  adverse  conditions  ipto 
advantageotis  ones,  like  loe  packs  becoming 
loading  docks. 

Situated  on  the  shorter  air  routes  between 
Asia  and  Europe  and  the  shorter  air  and  Bea 
routes  between  other  parts  of  North  America 
and  Asia  our  area  enjoys  prime  transporta- 
tion advantagea.  When  the  northwest  passage 
is  fully  conquered,  as  technologies  allow,  the 
seaway  advantage  may  be  added  to  Its  pre- 
ferred position.  Deeplte  ita  difficulties  the 
recent  voyage  of  the  Manhatten  tanker  struck 
one  blow  In  this  direction.  In  any  event  the 
orderly  development  of  an  efficient,  econom- 
ical transport  system  for  the  region  Is  an  es- 
sential element  In  any  concerned  national 
effort  m  the  Arctic.  I 

What  I  am  calling  for  Is  for  the  admlfils- 
tratlon  to  direct  Its  attention  In  a  oonflen- 
trated  way  toward  preparing  a  national  pctlcy 


statement  on  the  U.S.  arctic  and  subarctic 
(Alaska)  and  a  comprehensive  program  to  go 
with  It.  One  without  the  other  Is  obviously 
meaningless. 

Agreement  on  the  approach  and  scope  of 
such  an  analysis  should  come  from  the  ap- 
propriate parts  of  the  National  Security 
OouncU,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  other  Inter- 
ested agencies  and  departments,  such  as  In- 
terior, Transportation,  Commerce,  and  NASA. 
The  advantages  and  Indeed  necessity  of 
agency  Involvement  must  be  balanced  against 
the  contrary  danger  of  the  analysis  being 
constrained  and  confined  by  legacies  of  the 
agencies'  old  habits  of  thought  and  frames 
of  reference  about  the  arctic. 

For  purposes  of  a  national  policy  state- 
ment and  program,  I  would  see  the  arctic  de- 
fined as  (1)  the  Arctic  Ocean  basin  and  ad- 
jacent seas,  and  (2)  Arctic  Alaska  and  the 
Alaskan  Continental  Shelf. 

The  analysis  should  proceed  from  Identify- 
ing U.S.  objectives  in  the  arctic  to  preparing 
alternative  program  strategies  to  carry  out 
those  objectives.  This  should  be  followed  by 
an  evaluation  of  the  Implications  (cost  and 
otherwise)  of  those  alternatives,  and  the 
provision  of  a  system  for  testing  progress 
toward  each.  Alternative  levels  of  program 
efforts  Including  costs,  should  be  related  to 
expected  benefits.  Though  the  vantage  point 
for  the  Federal  Government  properly  Is  that 
of  the  national  Interests,  any  policy  program 
should  take  into  consideration  the  regional 
(International)  and  State  of  Alaska  interests 
to  flud  where  these  coincide  or  diverge  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  where  they  can  be 
reconciled. 

As  an  early  step  we  should  describe  clearly 
the  kind  and  degree  of  present  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  Arctic,  for  this  will  Indicate  a 
series  of  Implicit  (If  not  explicit)  poUcles. 
And  with  some  20-odd  agencies  operating  In 
the  region  there  obviously  Is  a  range  of  ex- 
isting programs  to  consider  as  to  the  direc- 
tion and  level  of  effort.  In  short,  the  task 
Is  to  move  from  a  set  of  goals  to  a  jwogram 
for  achievement  commensurate  with  their 
relative  urgency,  and  to  underpin  all  this 
with  a  clear  and  compelling  national  policy 
statement  by  the  administration. 

While  It  U  the  basic  assumption  behind 
my  propoeal,  I  am  aware  that  It  Is  not  enough 
merely  to  assert  that  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
concerted  national  policy  and  comprehensive 
program  for  the  Arctic.  The  fact  must  be 
demonstrated  by  considering  the  military 
and  national  security  aspects,  the  science 
and  research  aspects,  the  social,  economic 
and  the  political  aspects. 

At  least  three  general  conclusions  shotUd 
flow  from  this  and  be  counted  on  the  benefit 
side  of  the  equaUon.  One  Is  that  U.S.  public 
and  private  activities  in  the  Arctic  have  now 
reached  a  level  of  size,  complexity  and  di- 
versity with  every  prospect  of  acceleration 
that  a  comprehensive  national  policy  state- 
ment and  an  Integrated  national  program 
for  the  region  seems  entirely  In  order.  A 
second  Is  that  given  the  present  and  pros- 
pective degree  of  Federal  Involvement  In  the 
Arctic,  a  statement  and  program  which  knit 
together  national  concerns  for  the  area 
would  be  especially  helpful  for  agencies  to 
pin  their  Individual  program  and  planning 
activities.  Finally.  If  It  can  be  assimied  that 
Identifying  and  capitalizing  on  opportuni- 
ties which  the  Arctic  may  present  for  Inter- 
national cooperation  Is  a  national  goal,  these 
.should  be  clearly  enumerated  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  establishing  the  need  for  an 
explicit  policy  toward  these  ends. 

The  analytical  task  I  am  propoelng  Is 
neither  small  nor  simple.  Necessary  distinc- 
tions wovad  have  to  be  made  between  those 
Intereste  relating  to  Alaska  statewide  and 
those  to  Arctic  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  gen- 
erally. Also,  breakouts  would  be  required  In 
the  case  of  the  economic  dimension  as  to 


monies  expended  In  the  Arctic  as  opposed 
to  on  the  Arctic:  For  example,  Federal  an- 
nual expenditures  on  Alaska  are  estimated 
at  some  $760  million,  but  probably  not  more 
than  half  of  that  amount  Is  spent  In  Alaska 
and  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  In  Arctic 
Alaska.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  expect 
that  increasing  amounts  of  oil  Industry  ex- 
penditures win  be  sticking  to  Alaska's  eco- 
nomic ribs. 

Complementary  and  contradictory  Inter- 
ests and  programs.  I.e.,  national/State,  na- 
tional/regional, national /private,  would  have 
to  be  Identified  and  made  explicit.  By 
way  of  possible  examples.  It  might  be  in 
Alaska's  Interest  to  have  a  major  military 
complex  of  Installations,  but  the  national 
Interest  might  dictate  a  contrary  policy:  It 
might  be  In  the  region's  Interest  to  have  the 
exportation  of  its  commodities  supplant  U.S. 
Imports  of  the  same  commodities  from  for- 
eign sources,  but  It  might  be  In  the  national 
interest  to  maintain  these  sources  of  supply; 
and  it  might  be  In  the  private  Interest  of 
the  oil  industry  to  extract  oU  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  the  minimum  concern  for  local 
employment  and  preservation  of  the  envi- 
ronment, but  It  might  not  be  In  the  national 
Interest  to  do  so. 

For  purposes  of  rough  comparison,  we 
should  determine  the  Interests  and  levels 
of  effort  of  other  members  of  the  clrcum- 
polar Arctic  community — the  Soviet  Union, 
Canada,  Denmark,  and  Norway;  and  perhaps 
the  U.S.  effort  In  the  Antarctic  as  opposed 
to  the  Arctic.  If,  for  example.  It  Is  a  national 
goal  that  the  U.S.  be  preeminent  In  the  Arc- 
tic, then  what  other  countries  are  doing  there 
becomes  of  obvious  Importance. 

I  would  see  the  completed  package  of  what 
I  am  proposing  as  consisting  ftrat  of  the  dem- 
onstrated need  for  a  national  policy  sUte- 
ment  and  program  on  U.S.  Interest  In  Alaska 
and  the  Arctic  and  an  articulation  of  those 
Interests;  second  a  brief  comparative  analy- 
sis of  U.S.  levels  and  directions  of  effort  with 
those  elsewhere;  and  third  a  program  outline 
for  matching  Uil.  levels  and  directions  of 
effort  with  its  degree  of  national  Interest 
there.  From  these  findings  should  flow  a  na- 
tional policy  statement  on  U.S.  Interests 
and  activities  in  the  Arctic,  appropriate  to 
Presidential  pronouncement. 

I  believe  we  have  a  real  opportunity  here, 
and  I  hope  the  administration  at  Its  most 
senior  levels  will  give  my  proposal  the  hear- 
ing which  I  feel  It  deserves.  At  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  presence  Is  under  criticism  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  we  should  be  especially 
alert  to  chances  for  constructive  cooperation 
in  the  relatively  neglected  areas  of  the  globe. 
The  region  of  the  High  North  is  one  such 
case  and  truly  provides  tis  with  a  golden 
c^portunlty. 
Thamk  you  for  your  attention. 


Afyril  29,  1971 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  April  has  brought  public  focus 
to  alleged  war  crimes  committed  by  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  Southeast  Asia. 
But  the  month  of  April  has  historical 
significance  and  import  for  the  entire 
world.  There  are  lessons  from  our  past 
that  must  be  learned  and  man's  poten- 
tial for  evil  must  not  be  forgotten  nor 
put  out  of  perspective.  All  too  often  we 
forget  what  man  has  perpetrated  against 
himself.  Violence  and  atrocities  are  not 
limited  to  certain  nationalities,  races,  or 
societies 

In  April  1934,  the  Gestapo  was  formed. 
In  April  1941,  72,000  Jews  were  deported 
to  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  In  April  1943,  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  was  destroyed.  And  in 
April  1945,  Buchenwald,  Bergen-Belsen. 


and  Dachau  concentration  camps  were 
liberated  by  alUed  troops.  Bertolt  Brecht 
writing  of  the  horror  of  the  concentra- 
tion camps  said  "Let  others  speak  of 
their  sliame,  I  speak  of  mine"  poignantly 
describes  the  responsibility  that  we  as 
individuals  have  for  each  other  as  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  the  tragic  conse- 
quences that  can  befall  us  if  we  lose 
touch  with  our  common  himianlty. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  book  en- 
titled "The  Yellow  Star,"  Oehard  Scho- 
enberner  writes : 

Belated  moral  condemnation  and  humane 
regret  are  not  enough.  The  historical  facts 
must  be  made  known,  the  social  causes  that 
made  them  possible  must  be  imderstood,  and 
we  must  become  aware  of  our  own  respon- 
sibility for  what  goes  on  around  us.  We  do 
not  escape  the  past  by  thrusting  It  to  the 
back  of  our  minds.  Only  If  we  come  to  terms 
with  It  and  understand  the  lessons  of  those 
years,  can  we  free  ourselves  of  the  legacy  of 
Hitlerite  barbarism.  Policies  are  not  pre- 
OTdalned  by  fate.  They  are  made  by  people 
and  people  can  change  them. 

Although  this  was  directed  at  the  Ger- 
man people  in  a  book  written  for  them, 
there  is  a  lesson  here  for  non-Germans 
as  well.  During  this  month,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  hberations  of  three  concen- 
tration camps  in  Germany,  we  should  all 
take  special  pause  and  look  within  our 
hearts  to  examine  the  lessons  we  should 
have  learned  from  our  history  and  our 
personal  relationships  with  other  in- 
dividuals. For  it  is  on  this  base  that  the 
future  of  mankind  is  based,  "nie  tragedies 
of  World  War  II.  most  particularly  the 
horrors  of  the  concentration  camps  and 
pogroms  directed  against  the  Jews,  were 
experienced  by  many  of  us  firsthand. 
But  memories  dim  with  time.  For  the 
sake  of  the  future  we  must  not  forget 
the  past. 

GET  OIL  OUT  OP  THE  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA CHANNEL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  administration  has 
come  forward  with  a  proposal  to  ban 
further  oil  development  on  half  the  Fed- 
eral leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel The  administration's  recognlticm 
that  oil  development  is  environmentally 
dangerous  and  the  expansion  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  from  20  to  35  leases 
both  auger  well  for  the  Iwig  overdue  en- 
actment of  legislation  by  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  administration  bill  Is  silent  on 
the  other  35  leases,  and  it  is  these  other 
35  leases  which  pose  a  far  greater  threat 
to  the  channel. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  last  Simday 
endorsed  S.  373,  the  bUl  which  I  intro- 
duced with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunniy).  In  its 
editorial,  it  did  an  excellent  job  of  sum- 
marizing both  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Los  Angeles  Time  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaOTECTION   FOR   SANTA  BARBARA   CHANNIL 

The  Interior  Department  has  announced 
that  It  wUl  ask  Congress  for  legislation  to 
allow  cancellation  of  36  oU  leases  on  feder- 
tlly  owned  lands  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 


nel and  adjacent  areas,  with  appropriate 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  lease  holders. 
The  plan  goes  beyond  anything  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  so  far  proposed.  But  in 
terms  of  providing  the  protection  needed 
against  possible  environmental  damage  to 
the  California  coastline  It  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

There  are  currently  more  than  70  leases 
In  the  channel  area,  and  about  half  cf  them 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's proposed  ban.  That  would  keep 
very  much  alive  the  posslbUlty  of  other  dis- 
astrous accidents,  like  the  huge  oil  blowout 
of  January,  1969,  which  released  mUUons 
of  gallons  of  oU  Into  the  channel  and  smeared 
20  mUes  of  beaches. 

A  sounder  approach  as  far  as  Califor- 
nia's welfare  and  environment  are  concerned 
is  contained  in  a  bill  cosponsored  by  the 
state's  two  Democratic  senators,  Alan  Crans- 
ton and  John  Tunney. 

That  measure  calls  for  canceling  38  of  the 
federal  leases  and  placing  a  five-year  mora- 
torium on  drilling  In  the  remaining  sites. 
The  ban  could  not  be  lifted  until  underwa- 
ter production  systems  had  been  developed 
which  would  Insure  against  environmental 
damage.  Like  the  Administration's  plan  It 
would  leave  It  up  to  the  courts  to  determine 
fair  compensation  for  the  leaseholders  whose 
sites  would  be  bought  back  and  In  sanctuary 
areas. 

The  Administration's  Idea  Is  to  pay  for  the 
repurchased  leases  through  sales  on  the 
open  market  of  oU  from  the  Navy's  Elk  HUl 
reserves.  In  Kern  County.  The  Cranston- 
Tunney  measure  does  not  specify  such  a 
site,  but  does  provide  for  a  special  con'pen- 
satlng  funds  derived  from  sales  of  other  fed- 
eral oU  taken  from  on-shore  drUllng  aretks. 
The  value  of  the  Cranston-Tunney  meas- 
ure, we  think,  Is  that  It  would  provide  equity 
for  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  lease  holders 
and  virtually  assure  environmental  protec- 
tion for  the  people  of  California.  It  Is  a  full- 
step  at  a  time  and  a  place  where  half-steps 
can  no  longer  be  considered  acceptable. 


VIOLENCE  AND  TELEVISION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  anyone  who 
has  suffered  the  agony  of  losing  a  child 
knows  that  there  is  no  comparable 
tragedy  in  one's  experience.  When  the 
death  results  from  disease  or  some  other 
cause  which  neither  could  have  been 
anticipated  nor  prevented,  the  parents' 
grief  is  painful  enough.  But  when  it  ap- 
pears that  the  death  might  have  been 
prevented,  the  sense  of  loss  must  be  fur- 
ther magnified. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Norman  P.  Mc- 
Crimmon  of  Batavia,  HI.,  in  which  he 
attributes  the  death  of  his  only  son,  aged 
13,  to  violence  his  son  saw  on  television. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  describe  Mr. 
McCrimmon's  letter  in  detail.  His  spare, 
eloquent  words  describe  his  tragic  loss 
much  more  movingly  than  I  could  hope 
to,  I  have  recently  talked  to  Mr.  McCrim- 
mon  and,  with  his  approval,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  today.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  his  letter  and  to  Join  me 
in  an  effort  to  find  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  television  violence. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem,  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Crimmon's letter  poignantly  reminds  us 
that  our  attempts  to  find  a  solution  have 
been  inadequate.  In  its  report  issued  in 
1969,  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  issued 


conclusions  drawn  from  its  study  of  vio- 
lence on  television.  I  believe  that  excerpts 
from  the  Commission's  report  are  appro- 
priate here: 

Each  year  advertisers  spend  S2.6  billion  In 
the  belief  that  television  can  influence  hu- 
man behavior.  The  television  mdustry  en- 
thusiastically agrees  with  them,  but  nonethe- 
less contends  that  its  programs  of  violence 
do  not  have  any  such  Influence.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  available  research  evidence 
strongly  suggests,  however,  that  violence  In 
television  programs  can  and  does  have  ad- 
verse effects  upon  audiences — particularly 
child  audiences. 

Television  enters  powerfully  Into  the  learn- 
ing process  of  children  and  teaches  them  a 
set  of  moral  and  social  values  about  violence 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  standards 
of  civilized  society  . . . 

The  television  Industry  has  consistently 
argued  that  Its  standards  for  the  portrayal 
of  violence  and  Its  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment of  these  standards  are  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest.  We  do  not  agree  .  .  . 

We  believe  that  the  television  networks, 
network  affiliates,  independent  stations,  and 
other  members  of  the  broadcasting  Industry 
should  recognize  the  strong  probabUlty  that 
a  high  Incidence  of  violence  in  entertain- 
ment programs  Is  contributing  to  undesirable 
attitudes  and  even  to  violence  in  American 
society.  It  Is  time  for  them  to  stop  asserting 
'not  proved'  to  charges  of  adverse  effects 
from  pervasive  violence  In  television  pro- 
gramming when  they  should  Instead  be  ac- 
cepting the  burden  of  proof  that  such  pro- 
grams are  not  harmful  to  the  public  interest. 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  media 
violence  and  Its  effects,  but  enough  Is  known 
to  require  that  constructive  action  be  taken 
at  once  to  reduce  the  amount  and  alter  the 
kind  of  violent  programs  which  have  per- 
vaded television. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  writing  to  the 
presidents  of  the  three  major  television 
networks,  men  who  I  know  are  deeply 
interested  in  serving  the  public  interest, 
to  tell  them  of  the  tragedy  suffered  by  the 
McCrimmon  family.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  their  replies  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Nothing  we  can  say  will  minimize  the 
loss  suffered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCrim- 
mon. But  we  must  urge  the  networks  to 
take  prompt  action  to  insure  that  this 
tragedy  is  never  repeated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Batavia,  Ili.. 

Senator  Chablbs  H.  Pticy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator:  I  watch  television  twice  a 
week  on  the  average.  During  the  middle  of 
February  my  son  saw  a  hanging  on  a  pro- 
gram and  asked  his  mother  and  me  why 
they  only  showed  the  bottom  half  when 
that  happened. 

We  explained  that  they  were  Just  acting 
and  the  actors  would  not  take  a  chance  by 
actually  hanging  before  the  cameras  be- 
cavise  It's  too  dangerous.  We  told  him  that 
when  the  cameras  are  turned  off  the  actor 
drops  down  and  goes  home.  We  also  said  It 
was  too  gruesome  and  gory  and  the  sight  of 
it  would  make  some  people  sick  and  others 
could  not  sleep  nights  If  they  saw  It. 

Less  than  two  weeks  later  my  son  missed 
his  supper  and  we  were  concerned.  After 
supper  on  the  way  to  my  basement  washroom 
I  found  him  hanging  from  c  doorway  In 
front  of  a  mirror.  He  had  both  feet  on  the 
floor  with  his  knees  bent.  You  see,  a  13- 
year-old  doesn't  realize  that  a  rope  wUl  cut 
off  his  circulation  to  the  brain  and  cause 
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hlin  to  faint  before  the  loss  of  air  becomes 
uncomfortable.  Once  iinconsclous  the  rope 
will  do  the  rest. 

This  day  U  March  26,  and  I  have  seen  a 
more  hangings  on  prime  time.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  In  my  living  room  Tueada^ 
night  when  a  Jailer  opened  a  cell  door  an<| 
there  was  a  full-length  plctxxre  of  RoberU 
Wagner  hanging  by  the  neck.  At  that  tlma 
I  wish  my  5-year-old  daughter  would  hav 
turned  and  looked  Into  your  eyes  Instead  - 
ni-ne.  j 

It's  too  late  for  me  now,  but  I  wish  that 
I  could  do  something,  to  prevent  other  peo* 
pie  from  suffering  this  kind  of  sorrow.  There 
must  be  mllUona  of  other  Inquisitive  13- 
year-olds  In  front  of  a  T.V.  who  might  d< 
something  foolish  like  this  to  satisfy  theli 
curiosities. 

1  do  not  want  sympathy  or  consolatlor 
but.  If  this  were  your  only  son  Instead  o: 
mine,  what  would  y>u  do  to  try  to  en 
courage  T.V.  programmers  to  turn  awaj 
from  the  violence? 
Sincerely, 

Norman  F.  McCrimmon. 


HARRY  E.  OOULD,  SR. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  or 
March  8,  1971,  Harry  E.  Gould,  Sr.,  die< 
In  New  York  City.  Harry  was  an  old  an< 
dear  friend,  and  a  true  gentleman  i4 
every  sense  of  that  word.  He  is  deepli 
mourned  by  his  wife,  children,  an^ 
friends.  \ 

At  the  funeral  service  on  March  11  at 
Temple  Emanu-El,  a  eulogy  to  Harr* 
was  delivered  by  his  son,  Harry,  Jr.  ThiJ 
eulogy  was  so  sensitive  and  touching 
because  it  came  from  an  intimate  father* 
son  association  and  caught  so  well  th^ 
personality  of  a  great  and  decent  humaij 
being.  I  would  liJte  to  share  thesi 
thoughts  and  appreciation  of  Harrt 
Gould,  Sr.  with  my  fellow  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eu 
logy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulog^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Etjloot  to  Habuy  E.  Oould,  Ss. 

How  can  a  son  thank  his  father? — Thanlc 
him  for  a  thousand  and  one  things  easUy  re  - 
membered.  and  more  that  somehow  escape 
the  mind  In  your  very  personal  grief.  ! 

So  many  of  hla  friends  have  come  today-f 
for  which  our  family  will  always  be  grateful. 
So  many  who  knew  the  full  range  of  his  ac|- 
compllshmentB — business,  civic,  and  charl^ 
table.  Yet,  I  merely  want  to  thank  him  fcr 
being  my  dad.  | 

As  a  father,  he  could  numb  your  backsldje 
If  you  woke  ^t""  up  playing  cowboys  and 
Indians  with  your  kid  brothers  too  early 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  yet.  he  could  flnfl 
the  time  for  putting  on  a  catcher's  mitt  At 
the  end  of  a  ten-hour  workday  because  you 
were  going  to  pitch  In  a  big  game  the  ne^t 
day. 

He  could  castially  ask  you  If  you  thougl^t 
you  could  have  done  any  better  If  yoa 
came  home  joyoiisly  telling  him  you  had 
Just  received  a  3.8  average  for  the  semes tef, 
yet.  he  could  find  the  time  to  send  you  la 
letter  telling  you  how  proud  he  was  to  hai  e 
you  as  his  son. 

He  covild  disagree  with  you  to  the  point 
of  distraction,  yet,  he  would  tell  a  clone 
friend  how  much  he  respected  what  ycu 
had  to  say.  It  was  his  way  of  testing  how 
strongly  you  held  your  opinion. 

He  could  drown  you  In  a  flood  of  follow  '- 
up  memos,  yet,  you  learned  to  leave  nothl],g 
to  memory  and  to  chance. 

He  could  spend  thirty  minutes  bawling  y<  u 
out    for  spending   M  95   on   lamb   chops    it 


Locke-Obers  while  you  were  m  scnooi  at 
Cambridge;  yet,  you  developed  a  strong  sense 
of  values  and  what  It  took  "to  earn  a  buck." 
as  he  used  to  say.  And  so  you,  too,  thrived 
upon  a  ten-  to  twelve-hour  workday. 

He  could  take  five  "mulligans"  a  hole  and 
stUl  never  break  a  hundred  In  over  fifty  years 
of  playing  golf,  yet,  you  learned  the  Impor- 
tance of  never  accepting  the  word  "can't." 
And  so  you,  too,  established  excellence  as 
your  goal  In  all  endeavors. 

He  could  only  play  two  pieces  on  the  piano, 
and  both  could  have  been  bought  from 
ASCAP  for  98c.  Yet,  he  could  tell  you  who 
were  the  first  four  "leads"  in  the  1931  pro- 
duction of  "The  Bandwagon."  And  so  you, 
too,  began  to  share  his  great  love  for  the 
performing  arts. 

He  would  demand  that  you  visit  at  least 
26  Chevrolet  dealers  when  you  were  going  to 
get  your  first  car  so  that  the  cheapest  price 
would  be  obtained,  yet,  when  the  day  came 
to  buy  It,  he  thought  that  a  Pontlac  or  Olds- 
mobile  would  be  nicer.  So,  as  you  grew  up, 
you  gradually  began  to  realize  that  beneath 
that  authoritative  exterior  was  a  warm,  gen- 
erous human  being  to  whom  you  could  al- 
ways go  with  all  your  troubles. 

He  oould  spend  hours  away  from  home 
each  week  worrying  about  other  people's 
problems.  Yet,  we  didn't  feel  cheated.  On 
the  contrary,  we  were  closer  than  any  family 
I  ever  know. 

In  essence,  he  was  basically  a  simple,  elo- 
quent man.  He  may  not  have  been  right  aU 
the  time,  but  there  weren't  too  many  tUnes 
that  he  was  wrong.  You  may  not  have  agreed 
with  everything  he  said,  but  you  knew  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  And  bo, 
somehow  you  learned  all  the  necessary  les- 
sons in  life — to  enjoy  Ufe  to  Its  fuUest,  to  be 
considerate,  to  respect  hard  work,  to  strive 
for  excellence,  to  be  active  politically  and 
charitably,  to  be  a  gentleman,  good  and  pure 
in  heart,  and.  above  all,  to  Jealously  guard 
that  special  commodity — love  of  family. 

I  guess  you  could  say  he  was  like  most 
men — with  good  points  and  bad,  vrtth 
strengths  and  fraUtles — except  to  us  he 
seemed  a  cut  above  the  rest.  People  would 
frequently  tell  you  that,  but  we  already 
knew  It. 

And  so.  Dad,  how  else  can  I  thank  you 
except  by  saying  that  I  was  proud  to  be  your 
son  and  to  have  been  your  friend. 

I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  that  I  got 
back  In  time  to  kiss  you  good-bye  at  the 
fight.  For  the  time  being,  I  guess  we'll  have 
to  postpone  our  weekly  get-together.  But 
John  O'Hara  once  wrote  of  Gershwin's  i>a«8- 
Ing:  "I  don't  have  to  believe  It  If  I  don't 
want  to."  Well,  Dad,  we  don't  have  to  believe 
It  either. 

We  can  take  consolation  in  the  words  of 
the  great  English  poet,  John  Donne: 
Death,   be   not  proud,  though  some  have 

called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so: 
For   those  whom  thou  think'st  thou   dost 

overthrow 
Die  not  poor  Death;  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill 

me. 
Prom  Rest  and  Sleep,  which  but  thy  picture 

be, 
Much  pleasure,  then  from  thee  much  more 

must  fiow; 
And  soonest  ova  best  men  with  thee  do  go — 
Rest  of  their  bones  and  soul's  delivery! 
Thou'st  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings  and  des- 
perate men. 
And  dost  with  poison,  war  and  sickness  dwell: 
And  poppy  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as 

well 
And  better  than  thy  stroke.  Why  swell'st  thou 

then? 
One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally. 
And  death  shall  be  no  more:   Death,  thou 
ahaltdie! 
For  us,  too,  death  will  die,  having  no  cause 
to  be  proud.  For  Peggy,  Aunt  Bailee,  Robert, 
Peter,  myself,  and  Mom,  thank  you  for  hav- 


ing been  so  much  a  part  of  us.  You  shall  al- 
ways live  In  our  hearts,  having  touched  each 
of  us  In  your  own  special  way. 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
TOPS  IN  WRESTLING 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him  entitled 
"Oklahoma  State  University  Tops  in 
Wrestling"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Oklahoma  State  UNivERsrrT  Tops  in 
Wrebtuno 

(Statement  of  Senator  Bellmon) 

Mr.  President,  collegiate  athletics  In  the 
United  States  typify  the  competitive  spirit 
that  has  been  characteristic  of  o\ir  nation 
since  Its  founding.  Regardless  of  Its  size,  al- 
most every  college  in  the  country  has  an 
athletic  team  of  some  kind  that  generates 
enthusiasm  among  both  students  and  alumni. 

Some  schools  excel  In  football,  others  In 
basketbaU  or  other  sports.  In  the  case  of 
Oklahoma  State  University — the  home  of 
basketball's  coaching  great,  Henry  Iba — the 
sport  of  wrestling  has  achieved  major 
prominence. 

Throughout  an  lUustrlous  history  spanning 
a  period  of  more  than  60  years,  Oklahoma 
State's  wrestling  teams  have  piled  up  a 
remarkable  set  of  records. 

Ed  Gallagher  began  wrestling  as  a  sport  at 
the  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  institution  In  1916. 
Since  that  time,  OSU  wrestlers  have  won  337 
dual  matches,  loet  24  and  tied  15. 

OSU  coaches  have  produced  90  national 
champions  In  43  years  of  NCAA  competition, 
capped  by  their  27th  NCAA  title  last  March. 
At  that  toiirnament,  the  Cowboys  crowned 
three  Individual  champions,  claimed  the  out- 
standing wrestler  trophy,  and  scored  an  08U- 
record  total  of  94  points. 

Oklahoma  State  has  dominated  Big  Eight 
Conference  wrestling  over  the  years,  and  In 
defeating  Iowa  State  this  year  crowned  a 
record  seven  chami^ons  In  winning  the  con- 
ference title. 

This  Is  Indeed  an  Impressive  record;  It 
probably  Is  the  beet  record  by  any  college  In 
any  sport. 

As  an  OSU  alumnus,  I  take  great  pride  In 
these  achievements.  The  coaches  and  the 
outstanding  young  men  who  have  been 
responsible  for  this  record  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  their  suooeeeee. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R. 
5376  establishing  a  $2  billion  pubUc 
works  acceleration  program. 

The  House -passed  bill  contains  not 
only  the  titles  which  were  included  in  the 
bJ'l  the  Senate  passed  earlier — S.  575— 
which  extends  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  but  adds  a  new  and  very  efifective 
title  amending  and  extending  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  of  1962  to 
make  Federal  funds  available,  on  a 
stepped-up  basis,  to  high  or  persistent 
unemployment  as  well  as  low  income 
areas. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that  it 
was  the  public  works  program  of  1962 
which  gave  our  economy  a  substantial 
shot  in  the  arm  in  the  first  half  of  the 
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lofio'^i  bv  steoDing  ud  Federal  funding  Sxamples  of  public  workM  projects  in  Utah     ment   problem,   funding  these  projects 

I960  s  by  _fJ*PP"l«  "PJ^,^^;™^  which  could  be  funded  by  Federal  contrt-     ^ould  lead  to  the  construction  of  facUi- 

for  a  vast  array  of  commumty  pr^ects—  between  so  and  80  percent  of     ^^  ^^^h  significant  economic  and  en- 

'^'tTSJ  S'SShwTv  iSpi^^e-  '°'''  ""^  ''''  ''""'*'  ^'"'^  acceleration     ^n^Stal  toportance.  Under  similar 

Sr^-d°^  "nstJiSiZ of  nS^  ^^^                                        .stima^edcost     ^^^^^f,-  ^ /«f  ^XS^^'?  °LSSe 

Sc  buildings,  to  mention  only  part.  Beaver  County:                                                 completed  P^ojecte  in  water  and  sewage 

These  projecte  Aot  only  improved  com-  Beaver   city:    Waste   treatment                   treatment,    conservation    and    wilcUlfe 

.,^fv  living  and  faciUties  b^^  facilities    $300,000    preservation,  fisheries  development,  and 

'^^?honS(5  of  S  throws  Se  Miiford:  Waste  treatment  facU-                   land  treatment  amounting  to  over  $10 
atedthousan(te  of  jobs  throughout  tne           ^^^     g^^  ^^     million.  At  the  same  time.  7,375  man- 
country  and  put  many  of  our  unem-  B^^Eider  county:                                             monUis  Of  employment  were  created, 
^w  Te'SXCl-  high  unemploy-  --nfTacSSs.. ""."-."!-!:     76, 000    ^More  than  any  other  ^^^a^  reUef 

S^oV^flmX''ar:'fiK'fof;S,s  "^^r  =  ^^^  "^^!!?."-?!:      ICOOO    ffc^^rS  gTt^  ^Thf h^ar^of ol?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

heads  of  famUi^  are  booking  lor  joos         ^'^    -" unemployment  problem.  While  our  econ- 

Se^t^aL^r^   Ser^e^  now  o^r  "^  S':'waste  treatment  fa-                   omy  Is  a' whole  continues  to  suffer  from 

l*^  »^  ^^in  f^,=f;r«1  tr«t  rP^T+ine  unities    60,000     an  unemployment  rate  of  approximately 

50  labor  and  industrial  areas  reportmg  ^            g^          oouectton  sys-                   g  percent,  the  jobless  themselves  are  100 

"substantial    unemployment,"    meaning  ^^     74,000    X^ntunenioloved  This  bill  would  offer 

over  6  percent.  The  fact  tiiat  unemploy-  Hiawatha:  Waste  treatment  fa-                   S  emSo^ent  to  thSe  vm  men  Avho 

ment  is  growing  rather  than  decreasing  cuities    60,000     ^^^''f^^i^^X  ^^^S 

is  shown  by  the  fact  Uiat  last  faU  tiiere  Davis  county:                                                      t,^hP^orJ  X^  ^\  would  have  a 

^T^JLZ^^^^t  S"  "^  '"'  "r""."-^.T.r.'^!!"!:^..T:    316,000     str^^exTriton^  e'LrSfe  S^U- 

substantial  tmemployment  l^t  KaysvUie:  Sewage  collection  sys-                   Uon  it  would  provide  nationally  would 

.  .H^  hL  nf  nnhS  w^rkfnrS^^  ^^'^     '*'•*'*     be  Spent  in  areas  whose  manpower  and 

initiation  of  public  works  projects  which  Layton:    Sewage  ooUection  sys-                   nhysical  resources  have  long  been  under- 

have  been  upon  the  shelf  for  some  time.  U^   760,000    l^SovJT^IaZ  earned  in  accelerated 

but  for  which  there  are  actuaUy  studies  Duchesne      county:      Rooeevelt:                   SiS  woV^  w^?S  to  faSes  with 

and  blueprints  completed.  They  are  ready  waste  treatment  facilities....      60,000     f^^^^'^.^S     Sc     co^Sr     ne^^^ 

L'e°aJSli"d?o^iSrt"  F^edera^^eS  "^^tlfre^Vaste  treatment  fa-                    '^%l^L^^%.^o^^^e..''^i 

have  applied  for  funds  to  Federal  agen  100,000    mg  in  the  economic  downturn  in  these 

01^  but  none  are  available.  We  should  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^^^s  basins  and                   areas,  would  benefit  from  the  increased 

getthese  projects  moving  ^  diversion  structure  (for  eoll                    purchasing  power  of  customers  who  are 

TheHouse-passedbilKHJl.  5376)  and  conservation)      460,000     „"*„„„  -PrPivine  reeular  oavchecks 

the  SenatobilKS.  575)  will.  I  hope,  soon  Huntingi^n:     waste    treatment                   "  V  en^^^^he  ^^nomfS^^^^ 

be  in  conference.  The  House  has  alrea^    juab  (SSS-    "" " most  needed,  this  money  would  circulate 

^rs^^ieVoS'Zl^kXri.ZlX  '"^^r^aste  treatment  facU-      ^^  ^     r^p^^y  giving  a  major  boost  to  ti.e  entire 

purpose  in  speaking  here  today  is  to  urge  ^^^.   ^-^-  treatment  facUl-         '              i  ask  Senators  to   accept  titie  I  of 

that  those  who  represent  the  Senate  at  ti^g 19. 800     House-oassed  H  R  5376 

the  conference  accept  titie  I.  the  Public     Piute  and  Sevler  Counties:  "yuoc  ^  •    • • 

Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1971,  as  passed  Monroe      Annabella     Watershed                                          ——^^^^■^-^ 

by  the  House.  Project:  Debris  basin.  Stream-                                                    ^^^           wfak-itm 

I  reaUzetiiat  the  Nixon  administration  bank      protection      divers  on                       NOW  IS  NO  TME  TO  WEAKEN 

has  not  been  in  favor  of  this  titie,  and  I  «^;=^*^«  '^'^  "^  ^^^atlon                                             THE   FBI 

hope  this  does  not  mean  that  if  the  Con-  summit  OoLiVyV'Kki^MT"se';^;         '             Mr.    CURTIS.   Mr.    President,    today 

gress  adopts  it.  that  the  President  will  coUectlon  syetem-.- —    820,000    there  is  turmoil  in  our  country  in  many 

veto  it.  For  this  is  a  bill  which  will  help  sanpete  county:  Ephraim:  Waste                  places.  There  is  an  uneasiness  in  Wash- 
build  America,   improve  our    economy,           treatment  faculties 300,000    ington    because    there    are    those    who 

and  make  jobs.  Uintah    County:     Vernal:     Waate                    threaten  to  disrupt  the  entire  Grovem- 

I  would  point  out  that  many  of  those  of     „    treatment    facilities 600,000    mgnt    jjow  is  no  time  to  weaken  tiie 

us  who  were  running  for  pubUc  office  ^^eri^^lirv.Drv  Creek-  Water-                   position  of  Uie  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 

last  fall,  and  many  of  those  who  were  '^^^'^prSt:  ^J^fon  p5^                   «Ka«o^-  The  FBI  has  a  long  record  of 

speaking  for  the  executive  branch  of  the  une  and  canal  uning 86,000    serving  the  country  weU.  I  ask  unanimous 

Government  as  well,  promised  to  do  city  of  American  Pork:  Waste  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
everything  possible  to  improve  economic  treatment  faculties 300,000  an  editorial  from  the  Omaha  World- 
conditions  and  provide  jobs  for  the  un-  Lehl:  Waste  treatment  faculties.  400,000  Herald  of  April  23,  1971. 
employed  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  sug-  ^^-  Sewage  coUection  system..  349,000  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
gest  tiiat  enactment  of  this  bill  is  one  way  Mapleton:  sewage  collection  sys-  ^^^  ^  ^^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
to  make  good  on  Uiose  promises.  piea^nt"  Grove r'sewa^V^Uw-         '          ^  follows: 

There   are  a  large  number  of   Utah  tion  system 300,000  The  Earth  Day  Scare 

counties  and  areas  which  would  be  eli-  Provo:    waste   treatment   faclll-                        a  subtle  and  effective  way  to  disparage 

gible  for  assistance  under  the  provisions  ties  .- 956,000     the  pbi  is  to  keep  referring  to  its  activities 

of  title  I  of  HR   5376   The  toual  cost  of  Provo:  Sewage  coUectlon  system.    400,000     on  Earth  Day  last  year,  when  agents  monl- 

thP  TTfaVi   nrnip^fs  l<!  nvpr  i2S   million  Spanish  Pork:  Waste  treatment                     tored  some  of  the  antipollution  observances. 

me  Utah  PJOJ®*^^^,^  .OJ'^^   *^.;  ™^'°^  faculties  500,000         To  keep  drumming  on  the  PBI's  interest  m 

Federal  fijmding  would  range  from  50  to  Wasatch    County:    HeberClty:                     Earth  Day  gatherings  is  to  foster  the  Impres- 

80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  projects.  AU  waste  treatment  faculties 600. 000     slon  that  the  bureau  has  turned  paranoid 

are  short-term  projects,  with  completion  •y^^ashlngton  county:                                             and    sees   every    birdwatcher    as    a    bomb- 
periods  of  less  than  18  months.  Hurricane:  Waste  treatment  fa-                     thrower. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have  cUltles    — 70,000        This  impression— that  the  FBI  regards  the 

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  St.  George:  Waste  treatment  fa-                     environmental  movement  as  a  threat  to  na- 

nartial  list  of  Utah  oroiects   bv  counties  clUtles 700,000     tlonal  security— Is  devastating  to  the  agen- 

S^H  townV  fn  hlXun^mnlovment  areS  Warner-Draw:  Watershed  project                     cy's  reputation.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  the  im- 

f^       w  ^'  V     .^         '^i  vl^  ^o'  concrete  canal  lining 66,000     preaslon  one  might  receive  If  exposed  only 

lor    which    applications    have    teen    re-  y^eber  County:  Clinton:  Sewage                      to  the  thinner  accounts  of  the  incidents. 

ceived  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agen-  collection  system 206,000        a  somewhat  more  deUUed  examination, 

cy,  together  with  the  type  of  project  for  ,,^„„  »,    t^     ,j     *..,■,      1.  *      including  a  reading  of  the  FBI  report  on 

which  funding  is  sought,  and  the  total  Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  similar  lists     ^.^^j^  j,^y  jj^  Washington,  helps  put  the 

cost  of  each  project.  O^  projects  could  be  compiled,  of  course,     oreat  FBI  Scare  into  different  perspective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  for  all  other  States.  one  of  the  Earth  Day  organizers  in  wash- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  In  addition  to  the  immediate  advan-  ington  was  a  man  who  has  been  publicly 
as  follows-  tages  in  terms  of  the  current  unemploy-     identified  as  a  Communist  party  functionary. 
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the  FBI  report  said.  His  activities  on  behajf 
of  an  organization  called  the  EmergenOy 
Committee  on  the  Transportation  Crisis  h^ 
led  to  a  number  of  arrests. 

Another  ■•environmentalist"  Involved  In 
Earth  Day  planning  was  identified  as  a  fo'- 
mer  SDSer.  One  of  the  speakers  was  a  Naiy 
man  then  being  court-martialed  for  sedi- 
tious conduct.  Pete  Seeger.  follulnger  wto 
frequently  supports  leftist  causes,  also  wis 
on  the  program. 

And  Rennle  Davis  was  there — Rennle  Davla 
of  the  Chicago  Conspiracy. 

Davis  told  the  ecological  gathering  thiit 
the  Conspiracy  was  Joining  with  such  forcss 
as  Women's  Ub.  black  militants  and  environ- 
mentalists to  fight  to  end  the  Vietnam  war. 
He  said  he  opposed  all  pollution  except  "Ilg»t 
up  a  Joint  and  get  stoned."  j 

■•One  way  to  fight  for  ecology  Is  to  go  to 
New  Haven  on  May  1  to  stop  Bobby  Seal^'s 
trial."  Davis  said.  Seale,  a  Black  Panthfer 
leader,  w  as  scheduled  for  trial  In  New  Havrtn 
on  m-order  chargei.  I 

Tills  Is  a  sample  of  some  of  the  participa- 
tion that  led  the  FBI  to  keep  tabs  on  1970 
Earth  Day  In  Washington.  Considering  the 
InfVammatory  potential  provided  by  some  of 
the  planners  and  speakers,  there  Is  nothing 
sinister  about  the  FBI  surveUlance  that  ^e 
can  see.  ,_^i 

But  tl-iere  Is  something  that  seems  sinister 
abou'.  the  demonstrated  intent  of  radical 
groups  and  individuals  to  get  Involved  !n 
the  environmental  movement. 

Perhaps  the  highly  publicized  concern  bf 
Democratic  presidential  aspirant  such  as  Sefa. 
Muskie  would  more  effectively  be  directed  to- 
ward seeing  that  the  movement  for  a  cleanjBr 
America  does  not  become  a  Trojan  horse  Ibr 
advocates  of  political  pollution. 

There  are  manv  who  wovild  like  to  make  tl^e 
popularity  of  ecological  interest  a  vehicle  ffcr 
the  advancement  of  The  RevoluUon.  It  seems 
that  the  FBI  sees  this  more  clearly  th*n  the 
politicians  who  complain  so  much  about  the 
agency's  Intelligence  gathering.  I 

Speaking  of  Sen.  Muskie.  here  is  a  fo<^- 
note  on  his  ptirt  In  Earth  Day  and  the  Gwpt 
FBI  Scare: 

Muakle  has  ralaed  a  lot  of  dust  about  the 
fact  that  he  was  "subject  to  FBI  survelUancb" 
during  his  participation  in  the  event  last 
sprtng.  Listening  to  the  furor  Muskie  Was 
touched  off.  one  would  believe  he  was  t|je 
FBI's  Mo.  1  target  for  snooping  on  that  ojc- 
caslon.  I 

For  the  record,  here  is  what  the  PBIs  Earth 
Day  watcher  had  to  say  about  Muskie,  out  bf 
a  report  of  approximately  3,000  words:         I 

•Shortly  after  8  p.m..  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie. 
D-Malne.  arrived  and  gave  a  short  antipollu- 
tion speech."  > 

Some  of  us  taxpayers  dont  mind  If  the 
FBI  throws  in  one  innocuous  sentence  on 
Ed  Muskie.  as  long  as  the  agency  continiles 
to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  likes  of  Ren4l« 
Davis. 


ELDERLY  ARE  TARGET  OF  MO: 
AT-HOME  SCHEMES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  a  common  misconception 
nowadays  for  people  to  believe  they  are 
s&te  in  entering  into  "earn  money  at 
home"  or  "special  offer"  arrangements 
through  ads  in  the  classified  sections  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Perhaps 
they  believe  the  Government  is  protect- 
ing or  will  protect  them  from  fraud.i 

As  we  enact  better  protective  leglslfi- 
tion,  the  unscrupiilous  promoter  of  the 
"something  for  nothing"  scheme  Is  forcM 
to  devise  new  and  more  appealing  met|i- 
ods  of  exploiting  those  who  have  not  befn 
forewarned.  | 

It  has  been  reported  that  with  the  ripe 
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in  unemployment  and  loss  of  income  the 
incidence  of  such  schemes  has  been  on 
the  increase. 

These  schemes,  especially  the  "work  In 
your  home"  variety,  appear  to  have  sin- 
gled out  the  elderly  as  a  primary  target. 
Because  the  elderly  are  often  poor  and 
live  In  enforced  idleness  they  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Koontz,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  disclosed  in  a  hearing 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  last  year  that  many 
widows  are  among  the  victims. 

In  the  Women's  Bureau  we  receive  numer- 
ous letters  every  year  from  middle-aged  and 
older  women  seeking  help  to  enter  or  reenter 
the  labor  force.  Many  are  In  dire  economic 
circumstances — some  recently  widowed, 
others  finding  the  monthly  social  security 
payment  totally  Inadequate  to  meet  bare 
necessities  at  a  time  of  spirallng  costs  for 
food,  shelter,  transportation,  and  medical 
care.  Many,  unfortunately,  have,  already  been 
victimized  by  fraudulent  advertisements  In- 
viting them  to  earn  money  by  addressing  en- 
velopes at  home.  They  do  not  know  where  to 
turn  to  supplement  their  meager  Incomes. 

The  elderly,  the  unemployed,  the 
widows,  the  handicapped:  All  are  at  the 
same  time  the  most  victimized  and  the 
least  able  to  afford  the  losses.  Those 
tempted  by  these  ads  would  do  well  to 
consult  their  Better  Business  Bureaus,  or 
State  consumer  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Interests  of 
the  Elderly,  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
the  Rocky  Moimtain  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau for  drawing  our  attention  to  this 
matter  and  its  devastating  effect  upon 
our  older  citizens.  I  commend  their  time- 
ly article — published  in  a  recent  news- 
letter—to the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Rapid  Incrxase  m  ••Homxwork'"  schxmes 

The  combination  of  unemployment,  infla- 
tion and  enforced  Idleness  has  spawned  a 
rapid  Increase  In  'homework"  schemes.  BBB 
has  received  over  1,000  consumer  requests  for 
reliability  reports  on  such  promotions  In  the 
past  six  months. 

World  Field  Research,  Mlneola,  N.Y..  Is 
dominant  In  both  inquiries  and  complaints 
to  BBB.  This  firm  advertises  for  "research 
panelists"  to  supply  opinions  on  products  to 
be  furnished  by  the  company.  It  claims  It 
will  pay  from  $1  to  $100  for  each  "opinion". 
Applicants  must  pay  a  810  registration  fee. 

Complaints  to  BBB  include  those  who 
paid  the  fee  but  failed  to  receive  any  test 
products,  others  who  failed  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  opinions  rendered,  and  those  who 
are  unable  to  get  the  "guaranteed  money 
back"  refund  of  their  fee.  The  company  uses 
various  techniques  to  stall  refund  requests. 
These  vfiry  from  no  response  at  all.  to  blam- 
ing its  computer  or  scolding  the  panelist  for 
not  Including  an  identification  number.  The 
company  offers  to  pay  some  complainants 
with  funny-money  called  "FROMS" — (Field 
Research  Opinion  Money)  which  is  only  good 
for  purchase  of  products  sold  by  the  affiliates 
of  the  firm. 

Some  400,000  homeworkers  are  said  to  have 
paid  the  company  for  this  employment. 

Other  homework  schemes  are  closer  to 
home.  ABC  Publications,  operating  from  a 
Post  Office  Box  In  Colorado  Springs,  ad- 
vertises In  Denver  newspapers  an  offer  of  $25 
for  a  thousand  envelopes  addressed  at  home 
and  asks  applicants  to  send  83  for  a  list  of 
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firms  employing  such  addressors.  The  $3  "Ust" 
contains  the  names  of  other  homework  pro- 
moters to  whom  the  applicant  can  send  an- 
other fee  for  similar  information. 

Also  nearby  is  SUN-COL  Enterprises  whose 
Identity  U  hidden  In  a  Post  Office  Box  In 
Aurora.  It  charges  homeworkers  83  for  a 
"List  of  People  Who  Want  to  Buy  My  Serv- 
ices". One  complainant  to  BBB  wrote  the 
well-known  national  firms  listed  thereon  and 
was  advised  in  response  that  they  had  no 
such  employment  for  home  workers. 

In  total,  homework  schemes  are  a  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  business,  thriving  In  these 
times  on  victims  who  can  leaat  afford  their 
losses — the  h«uidlcapped,  the  elderly,  the  un- 
employed, the  housewife  seeking  to  supple- 
ment her  husband's  Income.  We  suggest  that 
newspapers  and  magazines  crusading  for  con- 
sumer protection  might  well  apply  their 
editorial  philosophy  to  their  own  classified 
ad  columns. 

Woe  imto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil  .  .  .  Isaiah. 


JOINT  TREATY  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  rep- 
resentatives of  a  well  known  student 
group,  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, went  to  Hanoi  and  returned  with 
a  draft  of  a  "People's  Peace  Treaty." 
The  NSA  claims  that  representatives 
from  "nearly  every  student  association" 
later  met  in  Ann  Arbor,  to  discuss  the 
"treaty."  No  roUcall  was  taken,  but  the 
representatives  said  it  looked  like  nearly 
every  college  and  university  was  rep- 
resented. 

I  understand  that  the  NSA  is  now 
passing  this  treaty  around  to  various 
colleges  and  universities  In  Florida  and 
other  States  for  "ratification"  by  the 
various  student  senates.  I  understand 
the  "treaty"  Is  frequently  being  pres- 
sured through  student  governments  with 
scanty  discussion  and  no  alternate  opin- 
ions allowed  in  the  reports  of  the  bill 
and  certainly  no  student  referendums. 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  copies  of  a 
"shortened  version"  of  this  treaty  scat- 
tered through  the  streets  of  Washington 
during  the  recent  protests.  I  am  con- 
fident that  some  time  in  the  coming 
weeks  or  months,  we  in  Congress  will  be 
inundated  with  copies  of  this  "treaty"  in 
the  form  of  petitions.  The  persons  who 
sign  such  petitions  will  not  be  aware  of 
the  treaty's  origins,  nor  of  its  real  Intent. 

The  central  observation  that  I  have 
to  make  is  that  the  treaty  was  drafted  in 
Hanoi,  supposedly  because  the  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion were  denied  visas  to  Saigon.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  were 
actually  denied  visas  to  Saigon,  but  I 
ask  why  Hanoi  was  the  only  other  alter- 
native? The  treaty  places  all  the  biame 
for  all  the  troubles  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  United  States.  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  are  neatly  omitted.  They 
are  not  mentioned  as  the  instigators  of 
the  war,  nor  are  they  given  any  hand  in 
the  continuation  of  it. 

Fortunately,  not  all  of  our  students  are 
gulUble  enough  to  fall  for  this  shabby 
trick.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
students  who  are  outraged  at  this  whole 
caper.  One  is  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
from  a  number  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida.  These  students. 
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^presentatives  of  student  government  -^^.ra^^J^-^^-'^  ^^'  "-'^  ^''  Sree"^'^- '^a-^^)"  i'St^STlSt^' 
at  that  school,  were  denied  a  right  to     ^'^Ji.^^^J^i^™  had  voted  against  the     itfSrther  reeolved 

speak.  In  denying  this  right,  the  excuse  ^^^  ^^^  denied  the  right  to  include  a  re-  A  resolution  for  cessation  of  hoetllltlee  in 
was,  of  all  things,  "freedom  of  speech."  ^^^^  gn  t^elr  feeUngs  to  be  included  In  the  Vietnam  to  be  passed  by  student  government 
Supposedly,  the  student  radicals  would     blU.  They  were  also  denied  the  right  to  be     legislature. 

hp  denied  that  right  if  the  members  of     parties  to  the   "explanatory  letters'*  which  —^  „      „ 

«nv  dissenting  group  of  the  student  sen-  were  to  be  sent  to  selected  governmental  The  People  of  ■rHx  Untted  States  A*;n  the 
StewerfSerStt^dU.  speak.  This  twisted  officials  along  with  copies  of  the  bUl  and  J^^^o'  South  Vietnam  and  Ncth 
logic   is   characteristic   of   the   Proceed-     '■^l^^'^^^^^  ^  ^^^  censorship  of  our  Con-  introdtjction 

Ings  around  the  country  m  connection  g^i^utional  rights  to  free  speech  (by  the  m  November  and  December,  1970,  a  dele- 
■with  this  bogus  document.  advocates  of  free  speech  for  everyone) .  we,     gatlon  of  student  body  presidents  of  Amerl- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  t^e  under  signed,  have  decide  to  write  ex-  can  Universities,  organized  by  the  tJnlted 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  some  pianatory  letters  of  our  own  to  the  selected  states  National  Student  Association,  ex- 
of  the  correspondence  I  have  received  on     governmental  officials.  changed  views  by  mall  and  In  person  with 

f hu  matter  ^  *™  Including,  with  the  letter,  a  correct-      represenUtlves  of  the  South  Vietnam  Na- 

^v,o,«.  Ho'iTiff  Tin  nhiwtlnn    the   items      ^7  amended  copy  of  the  bill,  a  copy  of  the      Clonal   Student  Union,  the  North  Vietnam 
There  being  ^2  J^lf^A?^\h^l^r^^     "treaty,  and  a  copy  of  the  questions  and      student  Union,  and  the  South  Vietnam  Ub- 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record.     ^^^  answers  given.  eratlon  students  Union.  An  American  student 

as  follows:  we  would  appreciate  it  very  much  If  you      x,Tip  to  Vietnam  vras  organized  as  a  result 

GAiNESvnxE,  FLA.         ^Quld  regard  the  "treaty"  as  not  meaning-      of  a  mandate  of  the  1970  National  Student 
Senator  E.  Guknet,  j^j  ^^  t^e  behalf  of  the  majority  of  students      Congress.   The  purpose   was  to   explore  the 

Capitol  Building,  ^^  ^^^^  University  of  South  Florida.  possibilities  of  a  peace  treaty  that  would  put 

W(w/iinjrfon,  D.O.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time.  an  end  to  the  war  on  terms  that  would  satisfy 

DXAE  Sknatob:  JtiBt  for  the  record,  do  not  sincerely,  the  honor  and  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the 

get  the  wrong  Impression  by  the  seemingly  Deborah  Andrews,  people  of  the  United  States  and  Vietnam, 

unanimous  approval  of  the  "Peoplee'  Peace  CommuteT  Representative.  University  of         Pearlng    that    this    democratic    initiative 

Treaty"  from  the  students  of  the  University  South  Florida  Student  Legislature.  would  lead  to  formuUUon  of  peace  terms  that 

of  Florida.  There  was  no  student  referendum,  orvllle  Renner  Jr.,  Walter  H.  Tomllnson,      could  readily  be  adopted  by  the  American  and 

Just  a  simple  majority  approval  by  the  Stu-  j^  commuter  Representative,  President,  Vietnamese  people,  the  Thleu-Ky-Khlam 
dent  Senate,  nothing  more.  I  hate  the  war  veterans  Club;  Kervln  W.  Herbert,  3ACC,  regime  denied  visas  for  the  American  stu- 
exceedlngly,  but  would  not  be  sucked  into  gusan  E.  Matthews,  Gingers  Matthews,  dents  to  enter  Saigon.  Ironically,  some  of 
supporting  such  a  phony  political  contrap-  james  A.  Settles,  Commuter  Representative,  the  students  denied  visas  were  veterans  of 
tlon  authored  and  censored  In  Hanoi.  Steven   E.   Shaw,   Commuter  Representa-      the  Vietnam  war.  An  advance  representative 

I  support  "Vletnamlzatlon"  as  the  last  tlve;  R.  Arthur  Gonzalez,  Representative;  of  the  delegation,  however,  was  already  in 
recourse  left  to  Saigon  (and  the  VS.)  If  Charles  R.  Brooks.  Commuter  Representa-  Salgon  and  was  able  to  meet  with  official 
they  are  to  ever  salvage  democracy  in  Indo-  tlve;  Edward  J.  Bugel,  Commuter  Represent-  representatives  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Na- 
chlna— although  It  may  be  too  late.  I  hope      atlve.  tlonal   Student  Union.   From  this   meeting 

It  i&  not  too  late,  for  then  it  was  all   In         John  Beasley,  Charles  J.  Tralna,  Univer-      came  the  Joint  Declaration  of  Peace  with 
vain.  I  -orge  you  to  support  your  own  con-      gjty  senator.  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  George     the  South  Vietnamese  Students, 
science  In  the  matter  not  some  emotional      g    gink.  Commuter  Representative;  Michael  Meanwhile  the  entire  delegation  of  eleven 

foreign-oriented  lobby  which  plans  to  bring  ounlap.  Engineering  Representative;  Shel-  American  studenU  traveled  to  Hanoi  and  met 
you  a  copy  of  the  "treaty."  ^on  Wind.  Business  Representative  to  Stu-      ^tjj    official    representatives   of   the   North 

Yours   sincerely,  dent  Government.  Vietnamese  National  Student  Union  and  the 

John  M.  Hicket,  South      Vietnamese      Liberation      Students 

Student,     Returned     Peace     Oorpaman,                                 bill  No.  11                                   Union,  whose  representatives  have  traveled 
Ex-Serviceman  (U.SA.)                                   'Whereas:   In  November  and  I>ecember  of     to  Hanoi  for  this  meeUng.  This  conference 
"■          ^                            1970  a  delegation  of  student  body  president*      produced  a  Joint  Declaration  of  Peace,  signed 
'"T^  °^,^°llZ^^'f07f          of  Americ^  Universities,  organized  by  the      by   representatives    of    the    three    groups. 
Tampa,ifia.,reoruaTyi9,ivti.         umted  States  National  Student  Aseoclatlon.         Based  on  the  areas  of  agreement  between 
Office  of  Senator  Qttrney,                                       ^^^  ^^  representatlvee  of  the  South  Viet-      the  Saigon  document  and  the  Hanoi  docu- 
Washtngton,  O.C.                                                     namese  NaUonal  Student  Union,  the  North     ment  and  after  discussion  with  Vietnamese 
^^^  5=i'*''°''  Gurney:    I  am  a  member     ^^          student  Union  and  the  South  Viet-      In  Parts,  a  common  declaration  of  peace  has 
of  the  student  government  at  the  University      ^^  Liberation  Students  Union,  and  formu-      been  written  and  agreed  to  by  the  three  Viet- 
J°^^^         .  Zf  ■  »  V,             ,,     ,nn,        K.„      lated  a  treaty  to  effect  a  cessation  Of  hostU-      namese    groups    and    the    Americans.    This 
Thursday  night,  February  11,  1971.  a  bill      ^^^^  ^  Vietnam.                                                       document  will  be  submitted  to  a  wide  range 
was  passed  supporting  a  "peace  treaty"  drawn          whereas-    Attempts    were    made    by    the     of  organizations  In  the  United  States  and 
up  by  three  Vietnamese  student  organlza-                  Vietnamese  government  to  stop  the     Vietnam.  Wherever  possible  It  will  be  sub- 
ilf^xV  1?^  .f.°*^^      L!.*T'»  Student  Union.     ^^^^       between  the  various  representatives,     mltted  for  ratification  either  by  referendum 
the  North  Vietnam  Student  Union,  and  the         wh«reaa-   The  United  SUtes  government      or  by  the  vote  of  the  official  governing  body 
South  Vietnam  Liberation  Students  Union,               nunntalns  a  vast  miUtary  structure  in      In  cltiea,  towns  and  states  and  by  religious, 
and  eleven  American  students  who  were  de-                           ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  b^^niing      labor  and  civic  organizations,  in  the  schools 
nled   visas   to   Saigon   and   were    therefore       involved  In  another  land-war  engagement  In      and   universities,    womans'    groups,    profes- 
forced     to  go  to  Hanoi  to  draft  the  said     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  g^^  j^^^  countries  Is  Increas-     slonal  groups,  business  groups,  the  organized 
"treaty".                                                                                                                                                           poor  and  any  other  groups  whose  Integrity  or 
The  discussion  on  the  "pros"  and  the  cons       ^^  ^^  therefore  resolved-  That  the  Student      life  Is  threatened  by  continuation  of  the  war. 
of  the  bill  lasted  for  approximately  two  and      Government  Legislature  of  the  University  of         It  Is  expected  that  many  groups  will  draft 
one-half  hours.  Several  questions  were  asked      3^^^^  Florida  place  Itself  on  reoOTd  as  rati-     their  own  preambles  to  reflect  their  special 
about  the  validity  of  the  claims  made  in      fym- the  said  treaty  and                                         concerns  or  experiences.  In   addition,  both 
the  treaty  and  the  parties  who  had  put  the         -al .^  further  resolved'  That  copies  cxf  this     official  and  unofficial  groups  and  bodies  are 
bill   on   the   floor   could   not   answer   these            j   ^iq^  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Na-      encouraged  to  append  their  own  statements 
questions.  It  became  necessary  to  suspend     ^t^r^*^  gtudent  Association  In  Washington,     of  the  methods  by  which  they  Intend  to  try 
the  parliamentary  procedure  for  a  "limited      ^°^  Student  Association  in   waanmgvon,      ^^  inipjement  or  enforce  the  treaty  so  that 
amount    of    time    at    the   presiding    officer's      "-^       f„rt>,Ar  r«.oived-  That  oonles  of  this      "  will  become  necessary  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
descretion"   to   allow   an   "expert",   Mr.    Ed      ,^„\*  ^^*J  t^tv    and  exnuSa^^J  let^      gress  and  the  Nixon  Administration  to  fol- 
Deaton,  student  radical,  to  answer  the  ques-      ^^^^*°f '  *^*nT^  J^toJs  C^U^and^O^-     low  the  lead  of  the  people  in  making  It  a 
tlons.  Mr.  Deaton  had  Just  returned  from      ^^  ^J*^^  ^  ^^-^^  ^"^^l  .^^T^J^t  t^L     reality 
a    "conference"    In    Ann    Arbor,    Michigan,     ney;  the  ta^k  ^composing  the  letter  to  be      reality.  

where     representatives     from     "practically  P^^J^^^fJni?.  "^bm^ted      Steve     Mlms-  Joint  Treaty  or  Peace  Between  the  People 

every   student   organization    In    the    United  ^««Pf  ^y       mi^^  -  R^oreeenta^  or  the  United  Statts.  and  the  People  of 

SUtes-   (it  was  admitted  that  no  roll  call  f^*°£:^  r^Xol^r^nVe^nta^e^c  Sottth  Vhttnam  and  North  Vietnam 

^m^fvlry  l^Tlr^^L^S^SST  ffi  es^'^^^'reTy-Sfrrnmiv;-  ISc  Be  It  known  that  the  American  and  Vlet- 

t^nded  a  rLlfSvoIce  tt^^UoL  oTthelr  Studies    York  Harris-Representative.   Fon-  namese  people  are  not  enemies.  The  war  Is 

P^l^rTou^rthrp^^^^  t^n^RobHlghtower-^nator,  Jeff  smith-  -led  out^  the  n«nes  of ^t^^^^^^^^^ 

^e.^r  ""  ^?gested  amendment  by  extenial  affairs:      out  our  consent.  It  destroys  the  land  and 

At  'the  end  of  the  two  and  one-half  hour     be  It  therefore  resolved:  (1)  on  record  as  sup-      people  of  yi«*°»«.  "^^^r*!^'  ^'^''^^  «"  "' 
"circus",  a  roll  call  vote  was  taken,  the  re-     porting   the  efforts  of  any  organization  or      resources.  Its  youth  and  Its  honor. 
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We  hereby  agree  to  end  the  war  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  so  that  both  peoples  can  live 
under  the  Joy  of  Independence  and  can  de- 
vote themselves  to  building  a  society  based 
on  human  equality  and  respect  for  the  earth. 

1.  The  Americans  agree  to  Immediate  and 
total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  publicly 
to  set  the  date  by  which  all  American  forces 
will  be  removed. 

The  Vietnamese  pledge  that  as  soon  as  the 
U.S.  Government  publicly  sets  a  date  for 
total  withdrawal : 

2.  They  will  enter  discussions  to  secure  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners,  including 
pilots  captured  while  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. 

3.  There  will  be  an  Immediate  cease-flre 
between  U.S.  forces  and  those  led  by  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Qovernment  ol 
South  Vietnam. 

4.  They  will  enter  discussions  of  the  pro- 
cedures to  guarantee  the  safety  of  all  with- 
drawing troops. 

5.  The  Americans  pledge  to  end  the  im- 
position of  Thleu-Ky-Khlem  on  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  In  order  to  Insure  theli 
right  to  self-determination  and  so  that  all 
political  prisoners  can  be  released. 

6.  The  Vietnamese  pledge  to  form  a  pro- 
visional coalition  government  to  organlsse 
democratic  elections.  All  parties  agree  to  re- 
spect the  results  of  elections  in  which  all 
South  Vietnamese  can  participate  freely 
without  the  presence  of  any  foreign  troops, 

7.  The  South  Vietnamese  pledge  to  enter 
discussion   of   procedures    to   guarantee   th<l 
safety  and  political  freedom  of  those  8out^' 
Vietnamese  who  have  collaborated  with  th' 
U.S.  or  with  U.S. -supported  regime. 

8.  The  Americans  and  Vietnamese  agree  t 
respect  the  independence,   peace   and   neu 
trallty  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  In  accord  wit? 
the  1954  and  1962  Geneva  conventions  an  , 
not  to  interfere  In   the   Internal   affairs  ot 
these  two  countries. 

9.  Upon  these  points  of  agreement,  w« 
pledge  to  end  the  war  and  resolve  all  othei 
questions  in  the  spirit  of  self-determina- 
tion and  mutual  respect  for  the  independ- 
ence and  political  freedom  of  the  people  ol 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States. 

By  ratifying  the  agreement,  we  pledge  tc 
take  whatever  actions  are  appropriate  to  im- 
plement the  terms  of  this  Joint  Treaty  to 
Insure  Its  acceptance  by  the  government  oi 
the  United  States. 

QtnESTJONS  AND  AnSWKRS  CONCDUUNG  TBI 

Bnx 

1.  Who  are  the  South  Vietnam  Nations 
Student  Union,  the  North  Vietnam  Studen 
Union,  and  the  South  Vietnam  lAberatlo: 
Students  Umon? 

Answer.  They  are  students. 

a.  Ar«  eleven  American  students  represent 
atlve  of  the  millions  of  college  students  1 
the  United  States? 

Answer.  We  feel  that  they  are. 

8.  Why  was  the  treaty  drawn  up  In  Hanoi 

Answer.  It  wasn't. 

4.  It  was  suggested  that  paragraph  thri 
of  the  introduction  to  the  treaty  be  read  iq 
reference  to  the  above  question.  "MeanwhUd 
the  entire  delegation  of  eleven  America^ 
students  travelea  to  Hanoi  and  met  with  offl-f 
clal  representatives  of  the  North  Vletnan^ 
National  Student  Union  and  the  South  Vleti 
nam  Uberatlon  Student  Union,  whose  reprej 
sentatlves  had  traveled  to  Hanoi  for  thlt 
meeting.  This  conference  produced  s  Jolni 
Declaration  of  Peace,  signed  by  represents- 
lives  of  the  three  groups. 

Reply.  They  were  denied  visas  to  Salgor 
and  therefore,  were  forced  to  go  to  Hanoi.     I 

5.  Have  any  results  been  received  from  th^ 
other  groups  who  were  to  be  contacted?  I^ 
so,  what  were  the  resiUts? 

Answer.  All  the  student  organiza.lons  l4 
the  United  States  support  It. 

6.  Is  this  the  Information  from  Ann  Arbor' 
Answer.  Tea. 


7.  Was  a  roll  call  taken? 

Answer.  No. 

a.  If  no  roll  was  taken,  how  could  you  tell 
that  all  the  student  organizations  In  America 
support  the  treaty? 

Answer.  It  looked  like  all  the  represenU- 
tlves  from  all  the  organizations  were  there 
and  they  all  supported  the  treaty. 

9.  If  this  war  Is  being  carried  on  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam why  la  North  Vietnam  being  left  out? 
If  they  hadn't  been  acting  as  the  aggressor 
toward  South  Vietnam,  we  would  not  have 
been  asked  by  the  French  to  "Interfere". 

In  the  1964  Geneva  Convention,  Quan 
Twel,  the  representative  for  North  Vietnam, 
agreed  that  If  Vietnam  could  be  split  Into 
two  countries,  the  South  being  a  free  state 
and  the  North  being  a  Conamunlst  state,  that 
North  Vietnam  would  stop  its  aggression  to- 
ward South  Vietnam.  This  has  not  happened. 
Why  Is  nothing  mentioned  In  this  treaty 
that  Red  China  also  withdraw  Its  aid  from 
North  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Apparently  you  have  done  a  bit 
of  homework  but  you  are  unable  to  under- 
stand what  you  read.  Vietnam  was  not 
divided  Into  two  countries.  It  was  declared 
to  be  one  country  with  the  Demlllterlzed 
Zone  separating  the  North  and  South  with 
a  provisional  government  until  such  time 
that  a  free  election  could  be  held  to  elect  a 
president. 

10.  Why  Is  nothing  mentioned  In  this 
treaty  about  Red  China  withdrawing  Itc  aid 
from  North  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Red  China  has  no  forces  In  North 
Vietnam.  (That  was  not  the  question.  At 
this  point,  no  one  could  answer  the  ques- 
tion, although  several  people  kept  proclaim- 
ing that  Red  China  had  no  forces  in  North 
Vietnam.  Eventually,  someone  admitted 
that  Red  China,  North  Vietnam,  and  Russia 
were  not  mentioned  because  the  authors 
of  the  treaty  didn't  want  to  mention  them.) 

At  this  point  Ed  Deaton  was  allowed  to 
answer  questions  from  the  legislature.  After 
Mr.  Deaton  had  made  several  conunents  on 
the  status  of  South  Vietnam's  "bureau- 
cratic regime",  since  the  early  1940's,  some- 
one asked  what  his  qualifications  as  an 
authority  of  the  war  and  the  history  ol 
Vietnam  were.  (This  question  was  ruled 
out  of  order  by  the  presiding  ofBcer.) 

In  response  to  Mr.  Deeton's  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  Diem  regime  had  pre- 
vented the  elections  from  occurring : 

11.  When  was  the  last  election  held  In 
Vietnam? 

Answer.  In  1940,  the  Diem  regime  put  a 
stop  to  all  the  free  election  attempts. 

12.  Since  Diem  has  been  deposed,  who  has 
been  the  oppressor  against  the  allegedly  free 
elections  which  have  been  attempted  by 
the  people  of  Vietnam?  Has  South  Vietnam's 
government  been  the  oppressor? 

Answer.  No  elections  have  been  attempted 
Involving  both  the  North  and  the  South. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
inflation  on  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
citizens,  especially  when  inflation  is 
occurring  with  rising  unemployment. 

Perhaps  no  segment  of  the  Nation  is 
so  hard  hit  by  this  crisis  as  is  the  person 
hving  on  a  fixed  retirement  income. 

A  report  on  the  Economics  of  Aging, 
issued  by  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  has  dramatically  pointed  out 
the  peril  this  situation  presents  to  the 
aged,  retired  person  who  must  live  on  an 
income  level  for  many  years  that  became 
fixed  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

Such  a  person  Is  caught  on  a  tread- 
mill, trying  to  keep  pace  with  a  galloping 
rate  of  inflation. 


Even  with  a  15 -percent  increase  In 
social  security  benefits  in  1969,  4.8  mil- 
lion Americans  aged  65  and  over  Uved 
below  poverty  levels  in  December  of  that 
year.  This  figure  represented  an  increase 
of  200,000  compared  with  1968. 

As  inflation  continues  to  climb,  the 
problem  grows  more  acute.  In  1971  the 
crisis  reached  such  proportions  that 
another  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
flts  totaling  10  percent  was  foimd 
necessary. 

This  increase,  so  long  in  coming,  is  at 
best  a  stopgap  measure  of  limited  use- 
fulness. 

Soon  another  crisis  will  arise  and  we 
will  again  be  faced  with  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  benefits. 

This  sporadic,  stopgap,  and  piece-meal 
approach  to  solving  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  must  stop.  What  is 
needed  is  more  comprehensive  reform  an 
all  fronts  as  suggested  by  the  report  on 
the  Economics  of  Aging. 

The  need  for  such  reform  is  only  too 
apparent.  Already  it  Is  receiving  nation- 
wide attention. 

Mr.  President,  a  column  written  by 
Sylvia  Porter,  published  recently  in  the 
Idaho  Statesman,  provides  compelling 
arguments  for  a  new  approach  to  this 
continuing  crisis.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Your  Money's  Worth  :  Effects  of  Inflation 

ON  Income  oj'  Retired  Poses  Big  Trocble 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Unless  we  take  drastic  steps  to  prevent  it, 
the  U.S.  win  be  up  against  another  explosive 
crisis  as  this  decade  rolls  on — the  crisis  of 
the  retiree. 

And  this  crisis,  mind  you,  will  cross  all  the 
others:  blacks  against  whites,  urban  dete- 
rioration, pollution,  law  and  order,  etc.  Thxis, 
It  could  be  among  the  most  convulsive  of 
them  all. 

You  read  the  reasons  why  jvist  In  the  fig- 
ures I  submitted  In  a  recent  column  tracing 
what  your  cost  of  living  wlU  be  only  14  years 
from  now,  assuming  Inflation  continues  at  an 
annual  rate  of  5  per  cent,  4  per  cent  or  3  per 
cent. 

Despite  the  outlook,  you,  a  younger  union 
member  or  businessman  or  self-employed 
can  look  forward  to  keeping  In  step  and 
coming  out  ahead.  It  wont  be  easy;  at  a 
5  per  cent  annual  rate,  by  1986  you'U  need 
$20,000  simply  to  buy  what  $10,000  buys  to- 
day; even  at  a  modest  3  per  cent  annual  rate, 
you'll  need  $15,000  to  stay  even.  But  whUe 
it  won't  be  easy,  you  can  anticipate  managing 
It. 

How,  though,  can  a  retired  person  hope  to 
double  his  Income  and  keep  up?  What's 
more: 

The  population  of  persons  over  65  Is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and,  equally  Important,  our  life- 
span is  lengthening.  Many  more  are  reach- 
ing the  age  of  80  and  86 — at  which  age  they 
are  15  to  20  years  beyond  the  date  on  which 
the  value  of  their  retirement  stipends  was 
fixed.  In  fact,  Pablan  Linden,  director  of 
consvimer  economics  of  The  Conference  Board, 
narrows  the  coming  explosion  to  "the  crisis 
of  the  octogenarian." 

— The  consumption  gap  between  the  rela- 
tively young  and  the  no-longer-young  will 
widen  to  critical  proportions — Just  because 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  retired  Is 
being  slashed  while  the  living  standard  of  the 
stUl  active  segment  is  doubling. 

—These  elderly  people  have  and  will  have 
clout.  They  will  not  be  befuddled,  as  so  many 
young  may  be  about  what  they  want.  They'll 
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Ije  zeroing  in  on  one  target:  decent  living 
conditions  and  dignity  in  old  age.  They  will 
have  power,  they  will  vote,  they  will  use  their 
power  as  never  before. 

Of  course  this  underlines  the  likelihood 
that  win  make  pension  hikes  automatic  as 
living  costs  rise  and  extend  the  hikes  to  the 
previously  retired,  too.  It  dramatizes  the  sig- 
nificance of  work-for-pay  which  will  be 
tailored  to  the  older  person. 

Above  all.  It  screams  for  a  more  imaginative 
and  aggressive  attack  on  Inflation  than  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  made  to  date. 

Now,  here  are  your  fig^ures.  First,  assum- 
ing that  as  In  the  past  Infiatlon  will  be  much 
steeper  In  the  services  than  In  goods,  only  14 
years  from  now  services  will  be  up  117  per 
cent,  non-durables  wlU  be  up  62  per  cent 
and  durables  wUl  be  up  32  per  cent. 


EXTRADITION   FEARS   UNFOUNDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  concerning  the  status  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Post  stoiT  indicated  that  one  possi- 
ble obstacle  to  Senate  ratification  was 
the  concern  that  U.S.  citizens  would  be 
subject  to  extradition  to  foreign  nations 
whose  constitutional  safeguards  might 
be  weaker  than  oui-  own. 

Last  week  I  addressed  myself  to  this 
question.  I  again  state  that  these  fears 
are  not  justified  in  any  way. 

First,  there  are  no  extradition  treaties 
now  in  force  that  make  genocide  an  ex- 
traditible  offense.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  not  self-executing  and  there- 
fore poses  no  threat  of  jeopardizing  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  abroad  or  here  at 
home. 

Second,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee stated  in  its  report  of  last  year 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  that  the 
"D.S.  Government  understands  and  con- 
strues article  VI  of  the  convention  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreed  language  of  the 
report  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  that 
nothing  in  article  VI  shall  affect  the 
right  of  any  state  to  bring  to  trial  before 
its  own  tribunals  any  of  its  nationals  for 
acts  committed  outside  the  state." 

Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  the  perfect  right  to  try  its 
own  nationals  for  crimes  committed 
abroad,  in  accordance  with  the  language 
of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

A  major  factor  in  any  decision  to  nego- 
tiate an  extradition  treaty  is  whether  the 
judicial  process  of  another  coimtry  af- 
fords the  persons  who  may  be  extradited 
a  fair  trial.  In  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  last  April  24, 
the  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  George  Aldrlch  said : 

First,  any  extradition  treaty  will  require 
the  State  requesting  extradition  to  produce 
sufficient  evidence  to  persuade  both  a  United 
States  Court  and  the  Executive  that  the  per- 
son sought  would  be  held  for  under  United 
States  law  if  the  offense  had  been  committed 
here;  second,  any  extradition  treaty  will  as- 
«\ire  the  person  sought  the  right  to  the  reme- 
dies and  resources  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
requested  State  ...  for  example,  habeas 
corpus  .  .  .  (third],  any  extradition  treaty 
will  preclude  extradition  when  the  person 
sought  is  undergoing  or  has  undergone  trial 
In  the  United  States  (or  the  same  act. 

The  negotiating  record  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  makes  it  clear  that  the 


trial  for  acts  committed  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  may  be  held  in  the  state  of  which 
the  offender  is  a  national.  Mr.  Aldrlch 
emphasized  that  implementing  legisla- 
tion should  cover  not  only  acts  commit- 
ted in  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  addition,  acts  committed  any- 
where by  American  nationals. 

There  is  also  the  fear  that  after  we 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention,  govern- 
ments around  the  world  may  accuse  the 
United  States  of  genocide  and  that  U.S. 
citizens  abroad  will  be  subject  to  arbi- 
trary persecution. 

We  will  not  prevent  these  charges  from 
being  made  by  failing  to  ratify  this  hu- 
man rights  convention.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent such  charges  from  being  made  is 
by  striving  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  Former  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur Goldberg  said  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Genocide  Convention  that  would 
provide  warrant  for  charges  by  other 
governments  or  nations  against  our  citi- 
zens. Any  country  can  make  these 
charges — true  or  false,  unfounded  or 
founded,  any  time  of  night  or  day — and 
we  cannot  prevent  this  nor  insure  it  by 
our  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Do  those  who  oppose  this  convention 
for  these  reasons  really  feel  that  by  not 
ratifying  this  convention,  we  will  protect 
ourselves  from  such  trumped-up 
charges?  I  hardly  think  so. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  merits  of 
this  convention,  are  obscured  by  these 
questions.  The  main  thrust  of  this  con- 
vention is  to  expand  the  dimensions  of 
international  law  to  protect  fundamental 
human  rights. 

One  way  in  which  we  can  take  a  modest 
step  toward  achieving  the  rule  of  law 
among  nations  is  by  ratifying  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  Genocide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  the  article  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  published  in  the  April  26  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1971] 
Genocide,  Poison   Gas  Pacts  in  Peril 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 
Disputes  over  the  Calley  conviction  and 
herbicide  use  In  Vietnam  have  left  very 
little  chance  that  the  Senate  this  year  will 
ratify  either  the  U.N.  Genocide  Convention 
or  the  Geneva  Protocol  against  poison  gas. 
Prospects  for  action  next  year  are  only  a 
little  better. 

Although  the  Nixon  administration  has 
asked  for  Senate  endorsement  of  both  agree- 
ments, there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  for 
weeks  that  the  two  treaties  are  In  serious 
difficulty.  The  Chief  obstacle  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  Is  the  fear,  now  fanned 
by  the  Calley  case,  that  the  treaty  some- 
how win  be  used  by  other  governments  to 
prosecute  U.S.  soldiers  who  fought  In  Viet- 
nam. Opposition  to  the  poison  gas  treaty 
results  from  administration  Insistence  that 
It  doesn't  bar  U.S.  use  of  tear  gas  or  herbi- 
cides  in   Vietnam. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  must  decide  whether  to  bring  the 
treaties  to  the  floor  once  they  are  formally 
reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

And  he  says  he  has  no  Intention  of  call- 
ing up  the  measures  unless  they  are  as- 


sured of  the  required  two-thirds  vote  for 
approval. 

The  genocide  treaty,  Mansfield  said,  "is  in 
deep  trouble.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has 
the  votes."  The  convention  against  poison 
gas,  he  said.  Is  also  in  trouble,  and  there  Is 
no  prospect  of  bringing  It  to  the  floor  for  a 
while." 

U.S.  diplomats,  particularly  at  the  United 
Nations,  have  long  been  embarrassed  that 
their  country  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  world 
declining  to  ratify  the  1948  treaty  making 
genocide  an  International  crime  and  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  barring  the  use  of 
poison  gas  and  bacterial  agents  in  warfare. 
Now  Vietnam  war  controversies  have  placed 
additional  obstacles  In  the  pathway  to  Sen- 
ate approval. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  approved  by  a 
55-to-O  vote  of  the  X!N.  general  assembly  In 
1948,  defines  genocide  as  acts  intended  to  de- 
stroy, in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  reli- 
gious, ethnic  or  racial  group.  It  makes 
genocide  committed  by  rulers,  officials  or 
Individuals,  whether  in  wartime  or  peacetime, 
an  International  crime.  It  provides  for  ex- 
tradition of  an  accused  person  for  trial  in 
the  country  where  the  alleged  crime  was  com- 
mitted. First  sent  to  the  Senate  In  1949  by 
President  Truman,  the  treaty  has  never 
reached  the  floor. 

Even  before  the  Calley  conviction,  the 
Genocide  Convention  faced  substantial  op- 
position from  the  American  Bar  Association, 
a  traditional  foe,  and  from  a  bloc  of  senators 
led  by  an  astute  and  effective  tactician,  Sam 
J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C.) .  They  fear  It  would  sub- 
ject U.S.  citizens  to  extradition  for  trial  in 
foreign  courts  where  defendants'  safeguards 
may  be  inadequate,  would  enlarge  the  power 
of  the  World  Court  over  the  United  States 
and  would  erode  the  powers  of  state  govern- 
ments. 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-N.Y.).  a  supporter 
of  the  Genocide  Convention,  said  March  30 — 
the  day  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap- 
proved It  by  a  lO-to-4  vote — that  the  extradi- 
tion problem  would  be  solved  by  making  clear 
in  Implementing  legislation  that  U.S.  courts 
could  exercise  jurisdiction  even  when  the  al- 
leged crime  had  been  conunitted  outside.  But 
critics  say  thU  protects  persons  only  inside 
the  UrUted  States  and  would  be  no  help  to 
Americans  seized  by  foreign  governments 
overseas. 

The  Calley  conviction  has  driven  home  this 
point  with  great  impact.  The  fear  is  that 
some  foreign  government  will  seek  to  try 
Americans  on  charges  of  genocide  in  Viet- 
nam Several  senators,  including  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  (R-Ky.),  have  alluded  to  the 
poBslblllty  that  North  Vietnam  would  seek  to 
put  American  soldiers  or  prisoners  on  trial. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  opjxwltlon  even  with- 
out Vietnam.  Vietnam  will  add  to  it."  said 
Mansfield  when  questioned  on  this  point. 

The  controversy  over  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
barring  the  me  of  poison  gas  and  germ  war- 
fare, centers  squarely  on  U.S.  use  of  herbi- 
cides and  tear  gas  in  Vietnam.  The  U.N. 
General  Assembly  voted  80  to  3  last  year, 
with  36  abstentions,  for  the  proposition  that 
the  Protocol  bars  the  use  of  herbicides  and 
tear  gas  as  well  as  more  lethal  agents.  But 
the  State  Department,  In  sending  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  last  August, 
said  It  interpreted  It  as  permitting  herbicide 
and  tear  gas  iise. 

A  large  bloc  of  Senators.  Including  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  (D-Wls.),  Foreign  Relations 
Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbright  (D-Ark.)  and  a 
majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee are  flatly  opposed  to  this  interpretation. 
They  want  herbicides  and  tear  gas  banned. 
The  Committee  has  agreed  to  hold  up  ac- 
tion on  the  treaty  and  ask  the  administra- 
tion to  reconsider. 

Nelson  has  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  proposed  resolution  of  ratification  stat- 
ing that  "the  terms  of  the  protocol  prohibit 
the  use  in  war  of  chemical  herbicides." 
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"If  the  (treaty)  Is  reported  out  and  the 
Nelson  amendment  Is  offered,  It  will  carry." 
said  Mansfield.  In  all  likelihood,  other  sources 
predicted,  an  antl-tear  gas  amendment  would 
also  be  offered  and  might  carry  also. 

If  these  amendments  didn't  carry,  the  Nel 
son  group  probably  would  have  enough 
votes — one-third — to  block  ratlflcatlon.  U 
they  did  carry,  the  administration  might  de 
clde  to  fight  the  revised  treaty.  Either  cas* 
would  be  a  severe  embarrassment  to  th< 
United  States  In  the  eyes  of  world  opinion— 
something  Mansfield  would  rather  avoid. 


April  29,  1971 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA^ 
TION  REGULATION  OF  MOTOI^ 
VEHICLE  DRIVER  LICENSING         i 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  unlesi 
Congress  does  something  about  it,  th^ 
grasping  hand  of  bureaucracy  is  going  U) 
wreck  our  country.  This  is  true  in  many 
situations  but  today  I  especially  refer  M) 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  is  wrongfully,  unwisely,  and  wlthf 
out  any  justification  whatever,  usurpin^ 
the  power  to  say  who  can  drive  a  vehicl 
on  our  highways. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  years 
has  been  the  States  that  have  Issued 
drivers'  licenses.  It  has  been  the  States 
that  have  revoked  drivers'  licenses.  Thte 
is  as  it  should  be.  There  has  been  no  law 
passed  transferring  this  authority  to  tne 
Federal  Government.  J 

Yet  the  Department  of  Transportatioi^, 
because  of  its  desire  for  authority  and  tp 
extend  its  jurisdiction,  is  threatening  to 
create  total  havoc  In  the  riiral  areas  of 
Nebraska.  The  Department  should  aban- 
don its  entire  project. 

It  is  up  to  the  States  and  not  the  Peq- 
eral  Government  to  say  whether  or  n^t 
someone  can  drive  an  automobile,  la 
truck,  or  some  other  vehicle  on  the  high- 
ways at  a  given  age  This  attempt  to  t^ 
to  bar  all  drivers  imder  the  age  of  |1 
from  driving  necessary  farm  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  to  and  from  market  is 
unwarranted.  It  will  bring  to  a  standstill 
many  farm  operations.  I 

An  individual  in  western  Nebraska 
who  Is  very  knowledgeable  of  the  situi- 
Uon  said  this:  i 

Farmers  and  livestock  men  generally  mi^ 
have  the  asslstanc*  of  young  people  and  the 
farmer's  wife  to  drive  trucks  in  to  market 
and  bring  the  supplies  from  the  market  to 
the  farm  or  ranch.  Here  In  the  sugar  b«et 
country  the  farm  wives  haul  more  than  60% 
of  the  beets  from  the  farm  to  the  unloadUig 
station,  and  If  theee  regulations  are  impo««d. 
It  will  absolutely  wreck  the  farming  Industry. 

Another    Nebraskan    writes    me 
follows : 

We're  going  to  have  to  give  up.  Last  . 
It  was  Cemadlans.  This  year  we  hoped  toldo 
something  with  our  combines.  But  now 
they've  passed  a  law  no  one  imder  31  can  drive 
our  trucks  and  move  our  combines  on  »he 
road. 

We  had  to  take  college  boys  for  our  hlted 
help.  Now  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  h*lp. 
We  have  three  new  combines — It  took  ,us 
twenty  years  to  get  them  paid  up  to  whpre 
we  covUd  have  sc»nethlng  left  and  hoped;  to 
run  them  tlU  we  are  66. 1  am  59  now.  Too  Old 
to  start  anything  new.  So  the  Qovernmint 
has  ruined  us  with  all  their  laws. 

Also,  I  might  add  that  this  gra«p  for 
Federal  power  In  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion has  created  other  problems.  The  men 


and  boys  who  transport  livestock  and 
farmers'  products  cannot  conform  to  the 
usual  limited  hours  of  employment.  Any- 
one familiar  with  farming  and  ranching 
knows  this  to  be  true.  In  addition,  in  the 
normal  travel  to  and  from  market,  it  Is 
necessary  for  many  people  to  cross  a 
St&tc  line 

Another  case  has  been  laid  before  me 
that  merits  the  consideration  of  a  just 
government.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  has  done  trucking  for  20  years.  He 
only  has  one  eye.  We  all  know  that  nature 
compensates  in  such  cases.  This  man  by 
long  training  and  experience  has  become 
a  safer  and  more  alert  driver  of  trucka 
than  almost  anybody  eUe  on  the  high- 
ways. He  is  getting  along  in  years,  yet  a 
bureau  in  Washington  threatens  to  take 
him  off  the  roads  and  highways.  These 
highways  and  roads  do  not  belong  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  In 
Washington.  They  have  been  paid  for  in 
part  by  the  taxes  of  the  people  who  are 
now  being  pushed  around,  their  relatives, 
their  friends,  and  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  wanted  the 
bureaus  to  take  over  the  licensing  of 
drivers,  it  would  have  done  so  directly. 
This  it  has  not  done.  This  usurpation  of 
power  must  stop.  Drivers'  licenses  and 
their  revocation  should  continue  to  be 
handled  by  the  States. 

Any  claim  that  this  grasp  for  power  is 
done  in  the  interest  of  safety  Is  a  sham 
and  a  fraud.  One-half  of  highway  acci- 
dents are  caused  by  drunken  driving. 
This  will  not  be  cured  by  harassing,  at- 
tacking, and  denying  the  livelihood  to 
law-abiding  citizens. 


INDOCHINA— ANOTHER  VIEW 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  evening  on  the  ABC  television 
and  radio  network,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  presented  "Indochina: 
Another  View,"  the  Democratic  Party's 
response  and  commentary  to  the  recent 
statements  by  President  Nixon  on  U.S. 
policy  in  Indochina. 

Six  members  of  the  UJS.  Senate  par- 
ticipated: the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Birch  Bayh;  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Harold  E.  Hughes;  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  Henry  M.  Jackson;  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  George 
McGovern;  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie;  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  opened 
and  closed  the  program. 

We  attempted  to  present  our  differ- 
ences with  the  administration  policy, 
and  to  offer  constructive  alternatives  to 
this  policy.  But  we  also  recognized  ex- 
plicitly the  difficult  burden  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  our  strong  feeling  that  the 
war  In  Indochina  should  not  be  a  politi- 
cal issue  in  the  1972  presidential 
campaign. 

This  progrsun  was  made  possible  by 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  Chairman 
O'Brien  following  President  Nixon's 
April  7  address  to  the  Nation  on  Indo- 
china. The  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
is  to  be  commended  for  giving  the  loyal 


opposition  this  opportunity  to  present  its 
views  in  a  constructive,  responsible 
manner. 

"Indochina:  Another  View,"  was  pro- 
duced by  John  G.  Stewart  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and  directed 
by  Don  Mischer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  "Indochina:  Another  View," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"Indochina:  Another  View" — The  Demo- 
crats Respond  on  the  War 
Washington.  April  22. — Following  Is  the 
transcript  of  "Indochina:  Another  View",  a 
30-mlnute  presentation  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  be  broadcast  on  na- 
tionwide television  and  radio  by  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Company  at  9  p.m.  EST 
tonight. 

Participants  are  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota.  Senator 
George  S.  McGovem  of  South  Dakota.  Sen- 
ator Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana,  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  Senator  Harold 
E.  Hughes  of  Iowa,  and  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  of  Maine. 

The  program  was  videotaped  this  week  at 
ABC  studios  in  Washington. 

O'Brien:  This  program  Is  coming  to  you 
tonight  from  the  ABC  studio  in  Washington. 
DC. 

It  is  called  Indochina:  Another  view. 
The  participants  mc  six  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate:   Birch  Bayh  of  Indi- 
ana, Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota,  Henry  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington,  George  McGovem  of  South  Dakota 
and  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine. 
All  are  Democrats.  .  .  . 
.  .  And  I  am  Lawrence  O'Brien.  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
This  is  a  unique  television  program,  and 
I  think  you  should  know  the  reason  why  the 
Democratic  Party  asked  ABC  for  the  time  to 
put  It  on.  We  want  to  dlectiss  with  you— 
frankly,  openly,  candidly — our  views  on  the 
seemingly   endless   war  in   Vietnam— views 
that   differ   considerably   from   the   policies 
and  actions  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  assembling  the  program,  we  naturally 
had  to  anawer  the  question:  "Who  speaks 
for  the  Democratic  Party?"  These  men— our 
six  senators — are  leading  Democrats.  One  of 
them,  Oecwge  McOovem,  Is  an  announced 
candidate  for  the  party's  nomination  next 
year.  The  other  five  are  considered  by  many 
as  serious  contenders  for  It.  Politics  being 
what  they  are.  It  may  be  that  all  six  will  be 
In  for  a  surprise  next  year,  but,  as  of  to- 
night, we  think  It's  appropriate  and  fair  for 
them  to  represent  the  party. 

In  characteristic  Democratic  fashion,  thej 
all  do  not  agree  on  everything — but,  as  In 
the  country  at  large,  there  is  a  growing  una- 
nimity in  their  feelings  about  where  this  war 
has  taken  us — and  where  we  must  go. 

HuMPHRET.  My  five  colleagues  and  I  are 
here  tonight  as  Democrats,  and  we  are  here 
as  public  men.  But  mostly  we  are  here  as 
Americana. 

All  of  us  know  President  Nixon.  Some  of 
us  know  him  quite  well.  All  of  us  have  re- 
spect for  the  presidency,  and  we  under- 
stand that  It  Is  easier  to  criticize  than  It  U 
actuaUy  to  carry  the  load.  If  this  matter 
were  of  less  Importance  to  this  naUon,  we 
would  not  be  here  at  all. 

The  President  said  In  his  television  speech 
on  April  7th  that  when  he  left  Washington 
m  January  of  1961  after  eight  years  as  vice 
President,  there  were  no  American  combat 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  that  no  Americans  had 
died  In  Vietnam. 
Now,  these  statements  are  all  true.  But 
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the  implication— and  It  la   Inesoapabl*— la 

that  the  major  responaiblllty  for  Involvement 
U  exclusively  DemocraUc.  That  Is  to  say,  John 
Kennedy  began  the  war,  Lyndon  Johnaon 
escalated  It.  and  that  the  Democratic  mess 
was  drc^ped  Into  the  RepubUcan  lap.  We 
believe  that  an  alternate  view  carrlee  a 
larger  measure  of  truth. 

The  clrcumatances  that  led  to  this  war 
began  back  In  the  time  of  Harry  Truman. 
Our  commitments  began  after  the  Geneva 
Conference  In  1964  during  the  administration 
of  Dwlght  Elsenhower.  And  Richard  Nixon,  as 
Vice  President  supported  them.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  suppwted  them.  By  passing  the 
Tonkin  Resolution,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
bipartisan  vote,  the  Congress  supported  them. 
As  Vice  President,  I  too  supported  them. 

So  the  responsibility  for  our  Involvement 
was  a  national  responsibility — not  a  partisan 
one.  And  our  disengagement,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  also  be  the  task  of  all  of  us. 

Last  month,  I  went  up  to  New  Jersey  and 
spoke  to  about  a  thousand  students  at  the 
State  College  In  Jersey  City.  I  spoke  on  our 
substantial  domestic  problems  but  the  point 
I  emphasized  most  was  the  urgent  need  for 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  thla  year. 

I  must  be  honest  about  this:  It  Is  not  a 
speech  I  could  have  given  three  or  four  years 
ago.  The  change  in  my  views  has  come 
glowly — with  changing  circumstances  and 
our  understanding  of  them — and  it  has  come 
with  considerable  heartache.  But  It  haa 
come — for  me  and  for  millions  of  other 
Americans. 

After  almost  two  decades  of  American  as- 
sistance, I  believe  our  commitments  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  now  have  been  more  than 
fulflUed. 

But  a  decision  to  withdraw  our  military 
forces  from  Vietnam  this  year  does  not  mean, 
as  the  President  has  suggested,  that  the 
United  States  Is  entering  a  new  era  of  Iso- 
lationism. To  the  contrary,  we  have  exten- 
sive international  responsibilities,  and  we 
will  honor  them.  Indeed,  the  end  of  our 
Vietnam  obsession  will  free  the  United  States 
to  assume  a  far  more  balanced  and  produc- 
tive role  in  the  world  community. 

Above  all,  this  Is  no  time  for  recrimina- 
tions. There  will  be  risks  in  withdrawing.  But 
there  are  greater  risks  In  staying.  For  too 
long,  this  war  has  divided  Americans  from 
each  other,  distorted  our  view  of  humanity, 
and  diverted  us,  as  a  nation,  from  getting 
on  a  constructive  path  of  our  own. 

The  question  Is  before  us  tonight:  What 
must  we  do — what  can  we  do — to  get  out? 

McOovERN.  Ever  since  September  of  1963. 
I  have  opposed  our  military  Involvement  In 
the  affairs  of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

There  has  scarcely  been  a  day  In  the  last 
eight  years  that  my  heart  has  not  literally 
ached  for  that  bloody  conflict. 

Never  In  our  history,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
the  gap  been  so  painful  between  our  pro- 
fessed alms  and  the  actual  results  of  our 
policy. 

The  very  soul  of  this  nation  now  demands 
that  we  end  our  Intervention  In  this  de- 
struction In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  best  course  now  available  to  the 
United  States  Is  to  terminate  all  further 
funding  for  U.S.  military  operations  In 
Indochina.  That  Is  the  formula  of  the  Mc- 
Oovem-Hatfleld  Amendment.  That  Is  the 
formula  which  73  percent  of  the  American 
people  have  endorsed  In  a  Gallup  poll.  That 
Is  the  formula  which  the  other  side  has  said 
can  lead  to  the  release  of  our  prisoners  and 
usurances  as  to  the  safety  of  our  forces 
while  they  are  being  withdrawn. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Nixon's 
Vletnamlzatlon  formula  does  not  lead  to  the 
release  of  American  prisoners. 

It  does  not  end  the  danger  to  our  forces  In 
South  Vietnam. 

It  does  not  break  the  negotiating  stale- 
mate in  Paris. 


And  It  does  not  end  the  destruction  of  the 
countryside  and  the  people  of  Indochina. 

It  only  expresses  the  hope  that  by  reduc- 
ing our  forces  on  the  grovmd  we  can  thereby 
reduce  American  casualties. 

The  President's  Vletnamlzatlon  policy 
virtually  guarantees  that  our  prlaoners  will 
remain  in  their  cells,  that  our  troops  will 
remain  In  danger,  that  the  negotiations  will 
be  stalled,  and  that  the  killing  will  continue. 
I  submit  that  Amralca  will  be  a  greater 
nation  If  we  now  end  our  Involvement  in 
this  conflict  which  we  know  Is  wrong. 

The  McOovem-Hatfleld  Amendment  to 
End  the  War  would  require  all  of  our  forcee 
to  be  withdrawn  before  the  emd  of  thla  year. 
It  would  limit  the  further  funding  of 
American  operations  In  Indochina  to  these 
purposes :  first,  arranging  the  security  of 
cur  forces  during  the  withdrawal  process; 
second,  arranging  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners,  and  thirdly,  arranging  for  asylum 
for  those  Vietnamese  who  might  feel  threat- 
ened by  our  disengagement. 

It  Is  argued  by  some  that  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  Amendment  has  a  weakness  In  that 
the  deadline  serves  to  alert  the  other  side 
that  we  are  definitely  coming  out. 

But  that  is  precisely  what  the  situation 
demands  If  we  wish  to  end  this  terrible  war. 
The  other  side  has  said  repeatedly  that 
the  only  way  negotiations  can  be  started  for 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  and  the  safe  exit 
of  our  forces  Is  for  us  to  agree  to  a  definite 
deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops. 

The  logic  of  that  course  is  made  clear  when 
one  realizes  that  It  is  In  the  selfish  Interest 
of  the  other  side  to  release  our  prisoners  and 
to  agree  to  the  safety  of  our  forces  during 
their  withdrawal,  once  we  make  a  clear  com- 
mitment to  total  disengagement. 

What  now  blocks  the  negotiating  process, 
what  blocks  the  release  of  our  prisoners, 
what  continues  our  forces  In  danger.  Is  the 
Administration's  Insistence  that  we  keep  a 
residual  force  In  being,  backed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Air  Force  In  support  of  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  in  Saigon. 

There  Is  no  risk-free  way  to  end  this 
terrible  war. 

But  I  am  willing  to  be  Judged  In  history 
on  the  assertion  that  If  we  will  make  a 
flat  commitment  to  withdrawal  of  all  of  our 
forces  by  the  end  of  this  year,  we  can  break 
the  negotiating  stalemate  in  Parts,  we  can 
get  discussions  started  on  the  release  of  our 
prisoners,  we  can  secure  easurances  as  to 
the  safety  for  our  forces  while  they  are  being 
withdrawn. 

That,  I  believe  with  all  my  heart,  U  the 
sensible  course  foe  this  great  nation  to 
follow. 

Bayh.  During  the  1968  campaign,  Richard 
Nixon  told  the  American  people  he  had  a 
plan  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  Now,  two  and  a 
half  years  later  that  terrible  war  still  drags 
on  and  on. 

Each  day  the  war  continues,  B  to  10  Ameri- 
cans die.  Another  60  to  80  Americans  are 
wounded,  many  so  sertously  that  they  will 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  hospitals. 
Each  day  means  a  further  diversion  of  our 
energy,  attention  and  resources  from  our 
own  pressing  needs  here  at  home.  Each  day 
means  $27  million  that  could  otherwise  help 
to  provide  better  health  care,  better  educa- 
tion, better  housing,  better  transportation, 
and  a  better  environment. 

Each  day  means  a  continuation  of  the  di- 
visions within  our  own  society,  divisions 
that  threaten  to  teair  us  apart. 

And  each  day  that  passes  without  an  end 
to  our  involvement  means  one  more  day  in 
captivity  for  our  prisoners  of  war.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It,  In  war,  prisoners  are  not 
exchanged  until  the  end  of  the  fighting.  It 
Is  a  cnwl  hoax  to  create  the  belief  that  our 
prisoners  wUl  be  returned  before  we  end 
our   involvement   In   the   war.   This   Is   the 


only  way  our  men  can  be  rettxrned  to  their 
families. 

We  should  set  a  specific  date  for  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  and  then  actively  pur- 
sue negotiations  for  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners. 

We  are  told  by  the  President  that  he  in- 
tends to  make  the  war  a  non-issue  by  1972. 
But  why  wait?  Unless  the  President  hopes 
to  enhance  his  own  re-election  prospects 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  delaying  an 
end  to  otur  Involvement  until  1972.  I  believe 
we  should  rule  out  domestic  politics  when 
considering  our  course  in  Vietnam.  Otir  guide. 
and  the  President's  guide.  shotUd  be  what 
is  best  for  America.  And  what  is  best  for 
America  is  an  end  to  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

The  President  has  said  that  his  Vletnaml- 
zatlon program  Is  the  way  out  of  Vietnam. 
He  has  also  said  that  the  recent  expansion 
of  the  war  into  Laos  was  a  victory  that 
proved  Vletnamlzatlon  a  success.  Like  many 
Americans,  I  do  not  accept  the  President's 
assessment  of  the  Laotian  Invasion.  If  Laos 
was  the  success  the  President  has  said  It  Is, 
then  why  arent  we  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam more  rapidly? 

By  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  still  have 
184,000  Americans  In  Vietnam.  That  It  184.000 
too  many. 

The  President's  desire  to  enstire  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime,  unfortunately, 
seems  to  have  been  a  major  factor  in  post- 
poning withdrawal.  I  do  not  IseUeve  we  hav* 
any  commitment  to  the  Thleu  govemmentr— 
or  to  any  particular  government  In  South 
Vietnam.  Nor  should  we.  I  bcUeve  we  have 
fulfilled  whatever  commitment  we  might 
have  had  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  no  commitment  to  the  general*. 
We  have  already  given  them  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  In  our  possession,  53,000  American 
lives.  We  have  spent  more  than  $125  billion 
In  Vietnam  already  and  have  trained  and 
equipped  a  one-mlUlon-man  army. 

Whether  we  leave  South  Vietnam  on 
Christmas  Day,  1971— or  on  election  eve  1972. 
no  one  can  be  certain  what  might  happen  In 
South  Vietnam  when  we  depart.  But  I  am 
much  more  concerned  about  what  might 
happen  In  the  United  States  If  we  do  not. 
Even  the  President's  closest  advisers  admit 
that  there  la  no  stemming  the  rising  tide  of 
public  opinion,  that  we  are  on  our  way  out 
of  Vietnam.  The  only  question  Is  how  soon. 
I  say  It  should  be  now.  There  U  no  honor  to 
be  won  and  no  glory  to  be  gained  by  con- 
tinuing. There  are  only  more  lives  to  be  lost. 
JACKSON.  For  too  long  now  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  absorbed  too  much  of  the  time  and 
energy  and  resources  of  this  country.  We  all 
want  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  with- 
draw American  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  government  should  be  making  a  vigor- 
ous diplomatic  effort  to  achieve  a  mutual 
cease-fire,  a  return  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  an  end  to  all  the  killing  in  South 
Vietnam — not  simply  an  end  to  American  In- 
volvement In  It. 

We  must  insist  on  a  far  more  affirmative 
and  positive  approach  to  a  mutxial,  inter- 
nationally supervLsed.  standstUl  cease-fire- 
even  when  the  North  Vietnamese  turn  the 
Idea  down.  Communist  governments  have 
changed  their  positions  when  our  govern- 
ment pressed  a  sensible  idea  with  persever- 
ance and  conviction.  If  the  Administration 
were  to  pursue  a  cease-fire  In  Vietnam  with 
the  decisiveness  and  dedication  this  pro- 
posal merits,  there  Is  a  chance  that  the  kill- 
ing could  be  stopped  in  the  quickest  pos- 
sible way. 

I  have  not  favored  a  public  announce- 
ment of  a  date  certain  for  the  total  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  from  Vietnam.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  executing  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops,  should  hove  certain  dates  In  mind. 
If  I  thought  that  legislating  a  publicly  an- 
nounced deadline  w„uld  hasten  an  end  to 
the  ccnfl:ct  cr  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
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I  woxild  advocate  such  a  policy.  But  it  Is  m; 
view  that  this  would  weaken  the  bargain 
ing  leverage  we  should  be  exerting  on  th 
governments  of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

While  I  do  not  support  the  Immediate  an 
noxmcement  of  a  deadline.  I  understand  hox 
many  Americans  have  come  to  focus  on  tha 
proposal  because  of  a  lack  of  confidence  I' 
past  assurances.  , 

It  is  very  Important  that  the  Admlnlstraf 
tlon  provide  the  American  people  with  i 
continuous  public  accounting.  This  mean* 
reporting  the  failures  as  well  as  the  succcssei 
the  setbacks  as  well  as  the  progress.  Ther* 
will  be  both  as  we  try  to  end  this  terrlbl^ 
costly  and  difficult  war. 

I  have  confidence  In  the  good  Judgment—- 
the  so\ind  common  sense — of  the  American 
people.  Our  people  will  measure  up  to  grea: 
responslbUltles  at  home  and  abroad  If  ws 
In  government  join  with  them  In  a  fran>, 
unvarnished  presentation  of  the  truth. 

Httghes.  The  President  has  Indicated  that 
he  Insists  on  disengagement  from  Indochlnik 
with  honor — and  we  agree. 

But  to  us  the  course  of  honor,  as  well  a^ 
of  humanity.  Is  to  set  a  specific  tlmetablfe 
now  and  withdraw  our  entire  mlUtary  pre^ 
ence.  I 

American  fighting  men  have  fought  lon^ 
and  well.  They  have  done  what  can  be  don^. 
What  the  President  has  called  Vletnamlzaj- 
tlon  has  been  achieved  as  far  as  It  can  be 
achieved,  unless  we  elect  to  keep  a  military 
presence  In  Southeast  Asia  Indefinitely.  I 
The  American  people  do  not  elect  to  dD 
this. 

Because  of  our  ve.7  strength  we  can  ai- 
ford  to  take  the  Initiative  for  peace. 

There  is  no  honor  In  prolonging  this  dread  - 
ful  war  another  week.  There  Is  no  honor  Ip 
sacrificing  more  American  lives,  even  at  la 
reduced  rate.  There  Is  no  honor  In  slaughtei- 
Ing  tens  of  thousands  more  Asians,  Includ- 
ing untold  numbers  of  Innocent  civilian*- - 
men,  women  and  children.  There  Is  no  honcr 
in  reducing  their  homelands  to  a  charred 
and  cratered  wasteland. 

The  wise,  honorable,  and  humane  course 
Is  to  announce  a  date  for  withdrawal,  to  en(d 
the  killing,  to  Instruct  our  negotiators  ^t 
Paris  to  offer  plans  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners, and  to  Join  with  the  nations  whl* 
met  at  Geneva  in  1954  and  1962  In  neutral- 
izing all  of  Indochina. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  the  military  forc(!s 
of  the  United  States  went  Into  Vietnam  \o 
save  Its  people  from  the  yoke  of  Comnm- 
nlsm.  Unable  to  Identify  the  enemy,  un- 
famlUar  with  the  language,  unable  to  flglit 
a  traditional  war  with  a  clearly  defined  front, 
we  have  resorted  to  bombing,  bumlnj. 
shooting,  and  strafing  the  very  villages  vre 
were  committed  to  save. 

The  American  people  are  capable  of  sub- 
duing any  enemy  In  a  cause  In  which  thoy 
believe.  But  the  people  have  now  rejected 
the  Intervention  In  Southeast  Asia,  as  a 
human  body  rejects  an  unsulted  alien  heait. 
It  Is  Ironic  that  the  brave  men  who  ha' re 
fought  this  war  honorably  and  valiantly 
must  live  with  the  nightmares  of  My  Lii 
and  Ben  Tre,  the  village  that  was  destroyed 
so  that  It  might  be  saved. 

There  Is  honor.  I  believe,  In  binding  the 
vTOunds  of  our  domestic  society  and  making 
America  a  strong  nation  again. 

There  Is  honor,  I  believe,  In  realistically 
assaulting  the  evils  of  poverty,  racial  dis- 
crimination, hungers  and  malnutrition,  gal- 
Ing  unemployment,  and  debilitating  Infli- 
tlon  m  our  own  society. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  isolationist  to  see 
the  tragedy  in  allowing  our  society  to  de- 
teriorate from  within,  while  we  pour  ofir 
human  and  economic  resources  into  a  cltll 
war  Involving  rival  dictatorships  10,000  mllea 
from  home. 

The  goal  of  peace  Is  not  beyond  our  rea<h. 
We  are  a  strong  people.  We  are  a  decent  a  id 


peace-loving  people.  We  are  a  people  who 
want  this  war  ended,  as  many  In  the  nation's 
capital  will  again  say  to  our  government 
this  weekend. 

Sophocles.  500  years  before  Christ,  spoke 
the  words  we  need  In  this  hour: 

"All  men  make  mistakes,  but  a  good  man 
yields  when  he  knows  his  course  Is  vn'ong. 
and  he  repairs  the  evil.  The  only  sin  Is  pride  " 
MusKiE.  The  heart  of  the  matter  before  all 
of  us  tonight  Is  not  only  a  reply  to  the  man 
who  Is  now  President.  It  Is  an  appeal.  It  is 
an  appeal  to  him  ...  to  national  rea- 
son .  .  .  and  to  the  American  conscience. 

This  war  Is  wrong.  The  American  people 
know  It  Is  wrong.  And  we  want  to  end  it. 

Each  of  my  colleagues  has  forcefully  de- 
scribed different  aspects  of  the  tragedy  of 
this  war: 

The  bloodshed  and  terrible  human  suf- 
fering; ..   ,  ^ 

The  devastation  of  the  lands  of  Indo- 
china; 

The  waste  of  ovir  resources  desperately 
needed  here  at  home; 

Th3  doubts  It  has  created  about  the  wis- 
dom and  word  of  our  government. 

Tonight  you  have  heard  compelling  rea- 
sons for  setting  a  date  and  bringing  all  our 
men  home  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  have  done  as  much  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  as  anyone  could  reason- 
ably have  asked  of  us.  It  Is  not  unreasonable 
now  to  ask  that  government  to  test  Its  own 
ability  to  sxirvive. 

We  can  use  the  date  we  set  for  our  with- 
drawal to  negotiate  matters  which  are  of 
Importance  to  us.  We  are  getting  nothing 
now  from  the  other  side  in  return  for  the 
withdrawals  we  are  making. 

We  can,  smd  must  use  this  date  to  nego- 
tiate the  prompt  release  of  our  prisoners.  It 
Is  the  only  way  to  bring  them  home. 

We  must  use  this  date  to  negotiate  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  There  Is  no 
other  way  to  insure  their  safety. 

We  must  set  a  date  to  make  real  negotia- 
tions possible.  Only  negotiations  can  bring 
an  early  end  to  all  the  fighting. 

As  Senator  Humphrey  said  at  the  outset, 
we  are  not  speaking  about  Johnson's  war  .  .  . 
or  Nixon's  war.  This  tragedy  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  public  official  who  allowed 
it  to  happen. 

Whatever  you  or  I  or  any  of  us  now  think 
about  the  war.  I  believe  we  all  agree  on  one 
terrible  price  It  is  making  us  pay.  It  Is  the 
price  of  division,  fear  and  hatred  In  America. 
We  must  not  go  on  like  this. 

We  saw  In  the  trial  of  one  man,  Lieutenant 
Galley,  how  deeply  the  war  has  scarred  us. 
Now  is  the  time  to  say,  "Enough". 
Now  Is  the  time  to  end  this  war. 
Now  is  the  time  to  reunite  this  country. 
And  the  last  few  months  have  made  It  clear 
that  this  Is  what  more  and  more  Americans 
want  their  government  to  do.  A  growing  ma- 
jority wants  our  men  at  home  .  .  .  this  year. 
Some  have  said  that  we  Democrats  want 
the  war  as  an  Issue  In  the  1972  campaign. 
That  Is  nonsense.  Every  one  of  us  here  to- 
night wants  this  war  over,  before  1972. 

We  hope  not  just  for  a  campaign  in  1972, 
but  for  a  country,  free  at  last  of  the  burden 
and  the  ctu"se  of  this  conflict.  Thus,  and  only 
thus,  can  we,  as  a  people  be  talking  about, 
and  arguing  about  .  .  .  not  the  death  behind 
us,  but  the  life  before  us  .  .  .  not  the  blame 
for  wa:-,  but  the  hope  for  healing. 

Every  one  of  us  here  wants  the  next  elec- 
tion to  be  fought  on  the  Issues  of  how 
America  should  be  led  in  peace — 

— how  we  can  save  our  oltles  and  rural 
communities; 
— ^how  we  can  build  a  healthy  economy; 
— how  we  can  clecua  up  our  air  and  our 
water; 

— how  we  can  stop  the  spread  of  crime  and 
drugs; 

— how  we  can  save  our  children  and  Insure 
their  future  in  a  decent  and  whole  society. 


These  are  the  things  that  will  make  Amer- 
ica strong. 

We  can  go  on  to  those  tasks,  together,  only 
after  we  have  put  behind  us  the  nightmare 
of  Indochina. 

The  road  out  of  Vietnam  need  not  be  a 
long  or  winding  road.  The  road  Is  clear.  It  is 
here  before  us.  And  we  mu3ft  take  It. 

O'Brien.  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee haa  presented  Indochina:  Another 
View. 

As  this  program  frankly  recognizes,  there 
Is  no  single  formal  Democratic  Party  position 
on  all  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  there 
is  a  growing  belief  among  Democrats — ex- 
pressed In  various  ways  by  the  Democratic 
Policy  Council  and  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives— that  our  government  should  announce 
a  date  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Indochina.  We  further  be- 
lieve that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
American  people  share  this  view  out  of  a 
deeply  held  conviction  that  this  war  must 
end. 

The  conflict  In  Indochina  Is  surely  the 
strangest — as  well  as  the  most  tragic — war 
that  we  have  ever  fought.  It  did  not  begin 
In  the  traditional,  constitutional  way  by  a 
congressional  declaration  of  wai-.  We  have 
not  thrown  the  total  weight  of  the  nation's 
resources  Into  It.  We  have  not  even  been 
able  to  define  what  the  nation's  victory 
might  be.  We  have  not  written  a  single  song 
that  celebrates  this  war.  And  too  many  Amer- 
icans have  treated  the  Vietnam  veterans— 
the  courageous  young  men  who  have  re- 
turned alive — with  disinterest  and  disdain 
I  share  these  concerns — along  with  the  two 
and  a  half  million  other  families  whose  sons 
have  borne  the  Vietnam  burden. 

The  six  Democratic  senators  on  this  pro- 
gram tonight  have  proposed  no  policy  that 
will  endanger  the  courageotis  Americans  who 
have  not  returned — the  prisoners  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  To  the  contrary,  we  have 
proposed  the  path  of  negotiations  as  the 
only  realistic  way  to  retiirn  these  brave  men 
to  their  families — negotiations  that  would 
commence  when  a  date  for  the  total  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  Is  announced.  But 
under  no  clrctunstances  would  our  prisoners 
be  abandoned  If  these  negotiations  failed  to 
produce  the  result  we  believe  Is  possible. 

As  we  have  tonight,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  will  continue  to  make 
similar  requests  for  time  on  television — not 
only  from  ABC  but  from  NBC,  CBS,  and 
public  television — so  we  may  continue  to 
bring  you  responsible  Democratic  party 
views,  not  only  on  the  war  but  on  the  over- 
riding problems  that  face  the  nation.  It  Is 
only  through  healthy,  constructive,  and  con- 
tinuing dialogue  that  both  parties  can  truly 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  two  hundred  and 
eight  million  citizens  of  this  democracy. 
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CITIZEN'S  COMMITTEE  FOR  EXEC- 
UTIVE REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April  21 
James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  Terry  Sanford,  former 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dewey 
Bartlett,  former  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
annoimced  the  formation  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Government  Reorganiza- 
tion, on  which  they  serve  as  cochairmen. 
John  Robson,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  now  a 
member  of  the  distinguished  Chicago  law 
firm  of  Leibman,  Williams,  Bennett, 
Baird,  and  Minow  Is  vice  chairman  of  the 
new  committee,  and  Walter  N.  Thayer, 
president  of  Whitney  Communications 
Corp..  is  finance  chairman. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  help 
to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  importance 


of  reorganizing  the  Federal  executive 
branch,  and  to  develop  in  leaders  and 
opinionmsikers  a  commitment  to  the  goal 
of  an  executive  reorganization. 

Mr.  Roche  stressed  the  nonpartisan 
nature  of  the  reorganization  effort: 

This  program  for  reorganization  Is  polit- 
ically non-partisan.  It  Is  neither  for  nor 
against  any  government  policy,  neither  for 
nor  against  any  public  cause  or  purpose.  It 
cuts  across  political,  social  and  economic 
lines;  It  Is  designed  to  help  all  of  us  by  mak- 
ing our  government  more  responsive  to  our 
society's  needs  and  desires,  and  better  able 
to  achieve  tehm. 

The  roster  of  members  of  the  commit- 
tee demonstrates  its  strictly  nonpartisan 
nature.  These  men,  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans of  both  political  parties,  all  are  well- 
known  to  myself  and  my  colleagues  for 
their  personal  achievements  and  capa- 
cities. They  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  commitment  to  the  goal  of  govern- 
ment reorganization  that  membership  on 
the  Citizens  Committee  represents.  They 
have  accepted  the  highly  important  job 
of  articulating  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
present  Cabinet  structure  and  developing 
a  nationwide  constituency  for  this  re- 

^onn. 

On  behalf  of  the  18  cosponsors  of  the 
bills  to  create  the  new  Departments  of 
Community  Development  (S.  1430),  Hu- 
man Resoiu-ces  (S.  1432) ,  and  Economic 
Affairs  (S.  1433).  and  the  21  cosponsors 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
bill  (S.  1431),  I  wholeheartedly  welcome 
the  support  of  the  Citizens  Committee.  I 
know  that  Senator  Ribicoff,  chief  co- 
sponsor  of  all  four  bills  and  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  will  particularly  welcome  the 
contributions  of  members  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  to  our  discussions  about  these 
bills. 

My  own  position  on  the  reorganization 
bills  is  clear.  As  acting  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Goverrmaent  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  chief  Senate  sponsor  of  the 
reorganization  bills  I  intend  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  secure  their  enactment.  And  I  am 
very  pleased  that  an  excellent,  bipartisan 
cross-section  of  our  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican colleagues  have  joined  in  this 
effort.  In  his  remarks  on  cosponsoring  the 
four  bills  Senator  Ribicoff  said: 

One  of  our  central  tasks  must  be  to  restore 
confidence  In  Ctovernment.  Reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  is  a  vital  step  In 
this  direction  which  will  allow  us  to  change 
the  way  we  do  things,  and  to  do  them  better. 

Senator  Javits  said: 

The  President  has  been  bold  and  proposed 
a  major  plan  to  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  efficient. 

Senator  Moss  said: 

As  they  become  familiar  with  the  details, 
the  American  people  virlll  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  reorganization. 

Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho  said : 
I  believe  that  all  concerned  will  recognize 
that  these  basic  proposals  make  sense  and 
that  it  Is  high  time  to  adapt  our  outmoded, 
patched-up  governmental  structure  to  fit 
the  needs  of  today. 

Senator  Brock  said: 

The  time  for  reform  Is  now,  because  the 
American  people  are  eager  to  see  this  Federal 
system  work  and  they  are  not  going  to  toler- 


ate a  Congress  that  stalls  such  a  basic  Im- 
provement. 

Senator  Dobonick  called  the  proposed 
reorganization  "a  plan  representing  the 
culmination  and  consolidaUon  of  reor- 
ganization reports  prepared  imder  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administrations 
since  1937."  Senator  Saxbe  said: 

It  Is  time  to  streamline  and  overhaul  our 
tired  and  worn  bureaucratic  machine. 

Senator  Roth  said: 

A  general  restructuring  of  programs  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  no 
longer  simply  desirable,  but  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

Though  they  will  be  modified  and  re- 
fined in  the  course  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess the  thrust  of  the  reorganization  bills 
is  correct,  and  their  purpose  is  vital. 
Senator  McClellan,  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operation  Committee  has 
promised  early  and  full  hearings  for 
those  landmark  bills. 

One  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  today  is  that  their  govern- 
ment is  unwieldy,  overlapping,  inefficient 
and  ineffective.  We  can  respond  to  this 
concern  and  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  responsiveness  and  utility  of  our 
system  by  studying,  improving  and  act- 
ing on  these  bills  in  a  strong,  bipartisan 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Roche 
and  Mr.  Sanford,  cochairmen  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Executive  Reor- 
ganization, a  press  armoimcement,  and  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statkmjbnt  by  James  M.  Roche 
The  President's  government  reorganization 
program  offers  a  timely  and  promising  oppor- 
tunity with  one  prime  objective — to  enable 
the  federal  government  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
serving  the  diverse  needs  of  our  society.  This 
purpose  was  never  more  urgent  or  Important. 
As  our  society  becomes  more  complex,  there 
is  an  Increasing  need  for  the  government  to 
function  more  efficiently.  To  assist  in  this 
program  we  have  organized  the  citizen's  com- 
mittee we  are  announcing  today. 

Our  democratic  form  of  government  and 
our  free  economic  system — and  each  depends 
on  the  other — have  already  achieved  results 
beyond  man's  Imagining,  not  only  In  terms 
of  material  prosperity,  but  In  the  more  Im- 
portant human  values  of  advancing  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  us  and  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
And  the  future  promises  far  greater  achieve- 
ments than  those  of  the  past. 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  original,  to  be 
sure,  about  the  Idea  of  restructuring  our  gov- 
ernment to  meet  changing  and  growing  needs 
more  efficiently  and  at  less  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. It  Is  probably  our  oldest  national 
Issue. 

On  the  other  hand  It  Is  of  Increasing  con- 
temporary importance  because  our  popula- 
tion and  our  economy  are  growing  faster  than 
ever  before. 

While  our  committee  Is  dedicated  to  sup- 
port the  concepts  of  government  reorganiza- 
tion, we  are  not  advocating  or  taking  a  parti- 
san position  on  any  or  all  of  the  specifics 
contained  In  the  report  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Executive  Organization.  The  spe- 
cific proposals  are  properly  subject  to  public 
debate  and  legislative  decision.  Our  commlt- 
tees  objective  Is  broader— to  give  the  public 
the  broadest  possible  understanding  of  what 


government  reorganization  U  all  about,  and 
why  It  Is  so  desperately  needed  at  this  time. 
We  are  convinced  that  anyone  who  looks 
thoughtfully  at  the  organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  will  agree  that  there  are  great 
opportunities  for  improvement.  So  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  meet  our  public  needs 
and  preserve  the  values  of  our  society.  "We 
believe  all  Americans  can  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  over-all  purpose  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion proposals,  and  we  beUeve  the  reports  of 
the  President's  Council  provide  a  rational 
basis  for  major  improvements  In  our  gov- 
ernment's service." 

Re<Kganiaatlon  should  enable  our  govern- 
ment to  accomplish  what  oui  society — as 
determined  by  ovu:  elected  representatives — 
wanu  to  achieve,  and  to  do  it  more  effec- 
tively, more  efficiently,  and  more  econom- 
ically. It  should  achieve  more  economy  In 
our  federal  government,  and  assure  the  tax- 
payer his  dollars  are  weU-used.  Through 
greater  efficiency  It  should  help  provide  the 
resources  for   meeting  new   needs. 

This  program  for  reorganization  Is  polit- 
ically non-partisan.  It  Is  neither  "for"  nor 
"against"  any  government  policy,  neither 
"for"  nor  "against"  any  pubUc  cause  or  pur- 
pose. It  cuts  across  political  social  and  eco- 
nomic lines;  It  Is  designed  to  help  all  of  us 
by  Tf'^'r'ng  our  government  more  responsive 
to  our  society's  needs  and  desires,  and  better 
able  to  achieve  them. 

Summed  up  In  a  sentence — the  pxirpoee 
and  promise  of  reorganization  Is  to  enable 
our  government  to  tackle  our  bigger  domes- 
Uc  problems  In  a  better  way,  and  more  suc- 
cessfully. 

Each  committee  member  Is  dedicated  to 
extending  public  awareness  of  the  program 
and  assisting  in  the  implementation  of  the 
program. 

We  urge  all  Americans  to  join  In  our 
efforts. 

Statement  bt  Terbt  Santobd 
The  tragedy  of  the  massive,  scrambled, 
overlapping  maze  of  national  government  is 
not  its  inefficiency,  but  Its  Ineffectiveness.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  waste  money.  It  is  inexcus- 
able to  waste  opportunities,  especially  human 
opportunities. 

Government  agencies,  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments have  been  created  helter-skelter  from 
time  to  time  In  continuing  attempts  to  deal 
with  some  public  need,  but  understandably 
without  much  regard  for  a  master  plan  and 
with  almost  no  recognition  of  a  master  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  natural 
way  for  government  to  grow.  Just  as  a  natural 
forest  grows,  but  every  now  and  then  we  need 
to  prune  the  trees  and  thin  the  forest. 

Time  and  again  I  have  observed  agency 
personnel  more  concerned  with  programs 
than  •with  people.  Time  and  again  I  have  ob- 
served conflicts  and  jealousies  and  petty  com- 
petition that  got  in  the  way  of  Congressional 
intent.  Time  and  again  I  have  seen  the  good 
of  the  agency  take  precedence  over  the  good 
of  the  people,  or  the  good  of  the  program,  or 
the  good  of  the  country.  Time  and  again  I 
have  seen  the  determined  Intentions  of  the 
President  caught  up  and  lost  and  worn  out  In 
the  undergrowth  of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

The  peojple  can  hold  responsible  the  execu- 
tive who  Is  answerable  to  them.  They  cannot 
identify  or  hold  responsible  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy The  bureaucracy  must  be  responsive  to 
the  executive  if  he  is  to  be  responsible  for 
their  results.  As  It  now  stands,  the  cabinet 
members  have  so  little  clout  even  In  their 
own  departments  that  they  are  virtually  com- 
pelled to  join  in  the  protection  of  each  sepa- 
rate little  segment.  They  cannot  reorganize 
and  they  cannot  manage,  and  they  cannot 
put  together  the  Jigsaw  pieces  of  the  depart- 
ments, because  In  truth  the  pieces  do  not  fit. 

The  way  to  make  government  manageable 
is  to  reorganize  along  the  lines  of  general 
purpose,  to  establish  clearly  the  lines  of  au- 
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tborlty  uid  to  make  the  agencies  reepon-i 
Bible  to  the  people.  I  see  these  foiir  depart-^ 
ment  hea<l8,  for  natural  resources,  fori 
human  resources,  for  economic  develop-. 
ment,  for  community  development,  as  posi- 
tions with  presidential  authority  to  plan, 
Inaugurate,  execute  and  direct  the  purposed 
of  government.  I  see  them  essentially  as  as-< 
slstant  presidents,  who  sitting  down  with  tbo 
President,  can  move  forward  to  the  goala 
of  our  government,  without  the  present  blck> 
erlng.  the  undercutting,  or  the  necessity  for 
hundreds  of  different  coordinating  commit-^ 
tees.  ! 

Congress  may  have  the  most  to  gain  from( 
such  reorganization.  Forget  the  vanities  In- 
volved In  legislative  committee  reshuffling, 
and  you  see  this  reorganization  as  the  best 
means  to  Insure  that  Congreeslonal  purposed 
are  not  drowned  In  the  Inefficiencies  and  In-^ 
effectiveness   of   governmental   structures.    I 

The  only  way  that  the  people  can  run  thelil 
own  government  Is  to  make  It  responsive  tol 
their  needs.  This  proposed  reorganization  wllt 
make  government  responsive,  and  In  making 
It  responsive,  will  compel  It  to  be  efflclentj 
effective  and  concerned  directly  and  conJ 
stantly  with  the  people  It  serves.  | 

The  roots  of  this  reorganization  go  back  td 
bipartisan  sources.  Most  recently  President 
Johnson's  Task  Force  on  Organization  anq 
now  President  NUon's  Tack  Force  on  Organi-< 
zatton  of  the  Executive  Branch  formed  the 
foundation  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ash  Committee  (the  President's  Advisory 
Cotmcll  on  the  Executive  Organization) 
which  this  Citizen's  Committee  now  en- 
thusiastically supports  in  principle. 
Press  Rzleasi — CrnzsNs  Commtttek  fob 
OovKRifunrr  Rkoroanization 

Washington. — A  group  of  prominent  cltl-J 
zens  announced  the  formation  of  a  non- 
partisan Citizens  Committee  for  Govern- 
ment Reorganization  at  a  press  conference 
here  today.  The  Committee  will  work  to  In- 
form the  public  of  the  importance  of  a  ra- 
tional reorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  committee  will  be 
James  M.  Roche.  Chairman  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corooratlon;  Terry  Sanford,  President  ol 
Duke  University  and  former  Governor  ol 
North  Carolina:  and  Dewey  Bartlett.  Partner 
In  Keener  Oil  Company  and  former  Governoi 
of  Oklahoma.  Vice  Chairman  will  be  John 
Robson.  Chicago  attorney  and  former  Undei 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  Committee  members  are  leading  na- 
tional fli^jres.  Including  former  federal, 
state  and  local  officials,  businessmen,  and 
leaders  of  civic  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. 

Announcing  the  committee's  goals,  Mr, 
Roche  declared  that  reorganization  "shoxild 
achieve  more  economy  In  our  federal  gov- 
ernment and  assiire  the  taxpayer  his  dollars 
are  well  used.  Through  greater  efficiency.  11 
should  heln  provide  resources  for  meeting 
new  needs." 

Mr.  Roche  emphasized  the  group  Is  non- 
partisan and  dedicated  to  support  the  con- 
cepts of  government  reorganization.  He  said 
its  members  believe  the  reorganization  pro-i 
posals  submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Nixon  and  the  report  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Organization 
"provide  a  ra^lcnal  basis  for  malor  Improve- 
ments In  our  c-vemment's  service." 

Governor  Sanford  described  the  commit- 
tee as  "a  broad-based,  bipartisan  group  ol 
American  citizens  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  American  system  of  govemmeni 
and  our  countrv's  future.  We  believe  th« 
time  has  come  for  reform,  before  the  gTow.4 
Ing  frustration  of  the  American  people  wltb 
our  government  reaches  a  crisis  stage."  | 

Governor  Bartlett  said  that  "the  key  to  ef4 
fective  reorganization  Is  to  change  the  thrusi 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy  from  constltuJ 


ency  to  ptirpoee.  Major  departments  would 
be  organized  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  In  specific  areas  of  concern,  rather 
than  to  represent  special  interests  or  particu- 
lar segments  of  the  nation.  We  feel  that  this 
Is  a  most  laudable  and  important  reform  In 
government." 

Mr.  Robson  noted  that  "a  great  many 
people  who  have  served  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment share  my  deep  concern  that  the 
present  organizational  structure  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  does  not  provide  the  frame- 
work to  enable  officials  to  do  the  Jobs  en- 
trusted to  them.  The  irrationalities  in  ex- 
ecutive branch  organization  result  In  pro- 
gram overlap,  scattering  of  executive  respon- 
sibility and  accountability,  improper  alloca- 
tion of  resources,  conflicts  In  policy  and  a 
nightmare  of  attempted  inter-agency  coor- 
dination." 

"Many  of  our  nation's  problems  are  diffi- 
cult," Mr.  Robson  said.  "But  this  Is  one  we 
can  and  should  solve.  The  reorganization 
proposals  announced  by  the  President  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  public  discusBlon 
of  these  issues." 

The  Committee  will  open  an  office  at  1750 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

CmzENs  CoMMrrTFE  FOB  Government 
Reorganization 

cochaikmen 

James  Roche,  ChtUrtnan  of  the  Board,  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Hon.  Terry  Sanford,  President,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Former  Governor,  North  Carolina. 
Hon.  Dewey  Bartlett,  Former  Governor, 
Oklahoma. 

VICE  CHAIRMAN 

Hon.  John  Robson,  Former  Under  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Transportation. 

FINANCE  CHAIRMAN 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  President,  Whitney 
Communications  Corporation. 

ORGANIZING   MEMBERS 

Carter  L.  Burgess,  Chairman,  National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnerships. 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr.,  Former  Spe- 
cial AssUtant  to  President  Johnson. 

A.  W.  Clatisen.  President.  Bank  of  America. 

Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Dean,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Michigan;  Former 
Secretary  of  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tin  and  Welfare. 

Francis  Coy,  President,  The  May  Company 
of  Cleveland. 

Betty  Furness,  Chairman  and  Executive 
Director,  New  York  State  Consumer  Protec- 
tion  Board. 

Hon.  Kenneth  Gibson,  Mayor,  Newark. 

Hon.  Kermlt  Gordon.  Former  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Hon.  Bryce  Harlow.  Former  Special  Assist- 
ant to  President  Nixon. 

Ben  Helneman,  President,  Northwest  In- 
dustries, Inc. 

Hon.  J.  Erik  Jonsson.  Mayor,  Dallas. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  President,  ITEK. 

Hon.  Leonard  Marks.  Former  Director, 
USIA. 

Arjay  Miller,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  Stanford  University. 

Hon.  Newton  Mlnow,  Former  Chairman, 
FCC. 

Laurls  Norstad,  Chairman,  Owens-Coming 
Fiberglass  Corp. 

Richard  Paget,  President,  Cresap,  McCor- 
mick  and  Paget. 

Jack  S.  Parker,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  General  Electric  Company. 

James  J.  Reynolds,  President,  American 
Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping. 

Allen  Stults,  Chairman,  American  Natloruil 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

Cynthia  Wedel,  President,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

Roy  WUklns,  President.  NAAOP. 


Edward  L.  Wright,  President,  American 
Bar  Association. 

Andrew  J.  Toung,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Com- 
munity Relations  Commission,  Atlanta. 


EXECCTIVE    DIRECTOR 

Jim  Finch, 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN  DIALOGS— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE 

Mr.  MoGES:.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
8  the  Senator  from  Mahie  (Mr.  Muskie), 
while  attending  the  annual  African- 
American  Dialogs  In  Lagos,  Nigeria,  made 
an  important  address  which  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  month-long  trip 
through  Africa.  This  trip  impressed  upon 
me  the  need  to  show  more  attention  to 
Africa  in  this  country  and  in  Congress  as 
well.  Thus,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
Senator  Muskie  has  at  this  time  shown 
such  an  interest  in  Africa. 

In  his  statement,  Senator  Muskie  has 
identified  several  points  with  which  I 
heartily  agree.  These  are : 

First.  America  should  raise  the  level 
of  development  aid; 

Second.  America  should  act  to  stabilize 
commodity  prices,  eliminate  trade  bar- 
riers, and  establish  tariff  preferences  for 
goods  from  developing  nations; 

Third.  America  should  encourage  re- 
sponsible private  Investment  and  local 
private  investment  In  Africa; 

Fourth.  America  should  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  population  growth  in  Africa; 
and 

Fifth.  America  should  emphasize  that 
racial  oppression  in  Africa  and  elsewhere 
is  against  our  best  Interests. 

I  commend  Senator  Muskie's  views  on 
these  and  other  Issues  treated  in  his 
speech  to  Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Senator  Edmttnd  S.  Muskie 
aerican-american  dialogues 

It  has  taken  me  much  too  long  to  make 
this  trip  to  Africa. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  coming. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

I  would  like  to  see  Africa  achieve  its  po- 
tential. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  America  can  do 
to  help. 

I  want  to  bear  what  Africans  have  to  say 
on  that  subject. 

I  siispect  that,  given  the  present  mood  of 
Africans,  it  might  be  better  for  an  Ameri- 
can— especially  on  his  first  visit — to  listen 
rather  than  to  speak. 

I  hope  when  I  have  finished.  I  will  not  be 
vulnerable  to  a  criticism  which  Churchill 
once  addressed  to  a  parliamentary  critic  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  said: 

"He  can  best  be  described  as  one  of  those 
orators  who  before  they  get  up  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  say:  when  they  are 
speaking,  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying; 
and  when  they  have  sat  down,  do  not  know 
what  they  have  said." 

With  that  reservation,  there  are  some  ob- 
servations I  would  like  to  make,  as  one  who 
has  been  long  Interested  in  Africa,  and  as 
an  American  who  has  bad  some  responsibility 
for  American  policy  toward  Africa. 

An  American  poet  once  wrote:  "There  !• 
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only  one  man  In  the  world  and  his  name  Is 

*'\^*  w-e  meeting  here  this  week  to  help 
translate  these  words  into  economic  and  po- 

^  We  all  remember  the  fresh  beginning  of 
African  Independence  In  the  1960's:  It  was  a 
time  when  a  new  relationship  between  Africa 
and  America  seemed  Inevitable.  It  was  a  tline 
when  Americans,  who  had  won  their 
independence  from  a  colonial  power  nearly 
two  hundred  years  eariler,  responded  sym- 
pathetically to  the  African  struggle  for  In- 
deoendence  and  freedom  and  self-respect. 
It  was  a  time  when  we  thought  we  could  see 
the  end  of  colonialism.  ,     .  , 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that  colonial- 
ism has  not  ended  easUy,  and  we  should  not 
be  surprised  that  independence  has  not  made 
nation-building  an  easy  task. 

America  won  her  independence  through  a 
revolution  which  did  not  produce  a  stable 
government  until  eleven  years  had  passed^ 
Seventy-one  vears  after  the  inauguration  of 
our  first  president  the  country  was  torn  apart 
in  a  civil  war.  Our  eariy  growth  was  largely 
dependent  on  capital  resources  from  Europe 
Today  after  two  hundred  years,  we  are  still 
struggling  with  deep  and  divisive  questions 
about   freedom,    equality,   opportunity   and 

The  process  of  achieving  nationhood— of 
estobllshlng  a  country  in  which  men  and 
women  can  live  with  freedom  from  f^.  free- 
dom from  suspicion  and  mistrust,  freedom 
from  want  and  disease,  and  freedom  to  grow 
and  achieve  their  natural  potential— that 
process  can  be  long  and  painful. 

We  who  knew  this  from  our  own  national 
experience  knew  also  that  struggling  nations 
need  help  to  grow.  We  took  some  steps  to 
help  but  the  promise  was  easier  than  the 
reality.  Once  independence  was  achieved, 
once  the  new  constitutions  were  adopted  and 
the  new  flags  were  raised,  once  the  difficult 
task  of  building  new  nations  really  began, 
our  support  fell  short  of  what  It  might  have 
been  It  is  not  that  the  United  States  could— 
or  should— have  tried  to  manage  and  solve 
the  problems  of  Africans.  That  would  have 
been  unwise  and  impossible.  But,  looking 
back,  we  can  see  how  much  more  we  might 
have  done  to  help. 

America  was  diverted  by  her  own  troubles. 
We  had  gone  to  war  In  Indochina.  Our  at- 
tention was  divided  between  that  war  and 
our  internal  problems.  I  am  not  here  to  tell 
you  that  this  has  changed.  I  cannot  promise 
that  there  will  be  an  upsurge  In  material 
support  and  assistance  for  African  countries. 
We  are  still  Involved  In  a  tragic  war,  and 
even  if  we  end  our  military  Involvement  in 
Indochina — as  I  believe  we  must — many 
Americans  will  be  reluctant  to  assume  any 
involvement  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

The  problems  In  our  country,  in  ovir  cltlee 
and  towns  and  small  communities,  are  enor- 
mous. They  demand  and  they  deserve  a  far 
greater  share  of  our  attention  and  our  total 
resources  than  we  have  given  them  in  many 
years. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  have  concerns  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  rest  of  the  wortd.  We 
have  them  here  In  Africa.  Out  of  our  trau- 
matic experience  In  Southeast  Asia  we  are 
seeking  wiser  ways  to  play  our  proper  role 
In  the  affairs  of  mankind.  I  believe  we  can 
do  more  on  this  continent  than  we  have  been 
doing.  I  believe  we  can  do  so  together  with 
those  who  seek  understanding,  respect  and 
friendship.  I  think  the  American  people  have 
a  desire  to  do  so. 

This  Is  not  because  of  any  direct  security 
Interest  we  may  have  in  Africa,  or  because 
we  should  wish  to  compete  for  favors  with 
other  great  powers.  It  Is  simply  because  we 
cannot  be  faithful  to  fundamental  Ameri- 
can values,  Tinlees  we  show  ovir  concern  for 
the  human  oondltloa  wherever  men  and 
women  live. 


We  should,  all  of  us,  realize  by  now  that 
the  problems  of  mankind  and  the  promise 
of  mankind  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
What,  then,  should  America  do? 
First,  I  believe  America  should  raise,  and 
not  reduce,  the  level  of  development  aid: 
That  aid  should  respond  both  to  the  needs 
for  Individual  country  assistance  and  to  ar- 
rangements for  regional  development.  Our 
support  for  regional  and  multilateral  efforts 
should  be  no  excuse  for  cutting  our  overall 
aid  commitment,  and  It  should  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  supporting  assistance  to  specific 
countries  where  It  Is  needed. 

America's  resources  for  foreign  assistance 
are  not  unlimited.  I  wotJd  suggest  that  one 
of  the  most  productive  uses  of  this  confer- 
ence would  be  to  discuss  how  these  resources 
might  be  aUocated.  For  example,  the  so- 
called  "brain  drain"  has  been  a  serious  and 
continuing  problem  for  many  nations,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  medicine.  Our  programs 
In  the  1960'8  for  training  men  and  women  In 
the  United  States  have  been  partly  responsi- 
ble. I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  reinforce 
the  capacities  of  educational  Institutions  in 
Africa  so  that  her  people  may  receive  the 
medical  training  they  need  on  their  own 
continent.  We  should  assUt  African  countries 
to  develop  health  care  systems  suited  to 
ttxslr  needs. 

We  should  also  consider  the  critical  Impor- 
tance of  long-term  Improvements  In  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  supplies.  The 
Institute  for  Tropical  Agriculture  here  in 
Nigeria  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done. 
I  believe  we  shoiUd  undertake  additional  co- 
operative efforts  to  help  meet  the  growing 
requirements  for  basic  foods  In  tropical 
areas. 

Second,  I  believe  America  should  do  more 
than  express  her  sympathies  for  the  need  to 
stabUlze  commodity  prices,  to  eliminate 
trade  barriers,  and  to  establish  tariff  prefer- 
ences for  goods  from  developing  nations.  We 
should  use  this  conference  to  dlsciias  how 
we  can  act  on  these  matters  together. 

Third,  I  believe  America  shotUd  encourage 
private  investment  In  the  Independent  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  wherever  It  can  help,  and 
particularly  where  It  will  tend  to  stimulate 
local  Investment.  We  must  do  so  with  the 
understanding  that  when  local  capital  be- 
comes avaUable,  It  has  a  right  to  participate 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

Fourth,  I  believe  America  should  be  ready 
to  help  where  she  can  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  population  growth  and  distribution.  In 
too  many  Instances  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  we  have  seen  the  pressures  of  In- 
creased populations  ca\islng  problems  In 
education,  housing  and  the  environment, 
undoing  the  benefits  of  economic  develop- 
ment. We  should  not  presume  to  suggest 
population  policies,  but  we  can  help  support 
the  population  policies  African  nations  de- 
cide to  pursue.  Above  all,  we  In  America 
must  be  without  preconceptions  as  to  what 
African  countries  need.  We  must  listen  to 
African  definitions  of  what  should  be  done 
in  African  nations.  That  is  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  why  I  am  here. 

If  peace  and  progress  in  Africa  depended 
only  on  friendly  assistance,  we  could  be 
satisfied  with  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
practical  problems  of  health,  education, 
housing,  food,  employment  and  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources.  But  aid  alone 
cannot  ensure  peace  or  defend  the  dignity 
of  man.  We  icnow  from  our  experience  in 
the  United  States  that  relations  among  men 
depend  on  more  than  economic  development. 
They  also  depend  on  mutual  respect  and 
equality. 

That  Is  why  we  must  address  ourselves 
frankly  and  openly  to  the  problems  of  free- 
dom. Justice,  discrimination  and  racial  op- 
pression. I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  Africans 
how  to  solve  these  problems.  As  an  American, 
I  cannot  tell  you  that  our  country  has  yet 
solved  Its  own  problems  of  racial  Injustice 


and  racial  discrimination.  Indeed,  before  I 
left  for  Lagoe.  a  student  wrote  me  In  these 
words:  "Senator,  please  dont  be  the  usual 
politician  who  teUs  It  like  he  wants  it  rather 
than  how  It  really  U." 

More  and  more  Americans  are  coming  to 
recognize  racial  Injustice  for  what  It  Is.  More 
and  more  Americans  understand  that  no  so- 
ciety can  really  be  at  peace  so  long  as  It 
sustains  racial  injustice.  More  and  more 
Americans  are  committed  to  equal  opportu- 
nity. In  law  and  In  fact. 

But  concern  with  the  human  condition 
cannot  stop  at  our  nation's  borders.  Every 
form  of  tyranny— wherever  it  occurs— U  an 
outrage;  and  none  Is  more  evil  than  the  op- 
pression of  a  man  because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin.  That  Is  why  I  beUeve  apartheid  Is 
wrong  That  Is  why  I  believe  white  supremacy 
Is  wrong.  That  Is  why  I  beUeve  colonial 
domination  Is  wrong.  These  are  not  simply 
Intellectual  conclusions.  They  are  convictions 
rooted  In  the  experience  and  circumstances 
of  my  own  life  and  background. 

They  are  convictions  which  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  support  of  racial  oppression 
in  other  countries  by  words  or  by  sUence,  Is 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States 

I  know  It  Is  not  easy  to  deal  with  these 
questions  In  terms  of  oiu-  relations  with 
other  coimtries.  They  are  complex  and  they 
involve  decisions  of  great  difficulty,  but  they 
are  questions  which  deeply  affect  the  future 
development  of  this  continent,  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  achieve  peace  and  Justice  for  all 
its  people,  of  all  races. 

How  does  one  deal  with  questions  of 
apartheid,  white  supremacy,  and  colonial  In- 
terference with  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion, particularly  If  you  are  a  large  and 
powerful  nation  such  as  the  United  States? 
The  easy  answer  to  some  might  appear  to 
be  massive  Intervention.  But  we  have  learned 
from  our  experience  In  Indochina  that  in- 
tervention, even  by  a  powerful  country,  does 
not  produce  the  results  we  may  want. 

My  strong  opposition  to  the  military  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos 
Is  a  reflection  of  my  conviction  that  we  have 
seen  too  much  direct  Interference  In  the 
affairs  of  other  naUons  by  the  so-called  great 
powers.  There  has  been  too  much  exertion 
of  military  power  In  international  affairs, 
with  nations  attempting  to  bend  other  na- 
tions to  their  will. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  stand  aside. 
Ignoring  what  Is  happening  In  South  Africa, 
m  Rhodesia,  In  Namibia,  or  In  the  Portugese 
colonies?  We  cannot.  If  we  are  to  do  Justice 
to  our  moral  concerns.  There  sbotild  be  two 
guidelines    for    our    poUdes    toward    South 

Af  rtcift  I 

First,  we  must  maintain  our  own  arms 
embargo,  and  seek  to  persuade  our  allies  to 
do  likewise. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  a  rel»- 
tlons-as-usuaU,  buslness-as-usual,  communl- 
catlons-as-\isual  approach  Is  Inadequate.  A 
neutral  attitude,  whatever  Its  Intent,  may  in 
fact  contribute  to  support  of  apartheid.  We 
need  commimlcatlon  with  South  Africa,  If 
we  are  to  have  a  poelUve  Influence.  But  It 
must  not  be  oommvmlcatlon  which  gives  a 
badge  of  respectability  to  oppressive  regimes, 
or  which  is  only  one-way,  or  which  Is  only 
with  the  dominant  minority. 

Adopting  these  guidelines  does  not  give  us 
an  automatic  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
actions  would  be  both  realistic  and  right. 
The  last  decade  has  shown  that  Americans 
and  others  have  not  yet  found  that  answer. 
The  years  since  the  Sharpevllle  massacre 
have  been  marked  by  much  taU  outside 
South  Africa;  the  tragedy  within  is  no  less 
cruel  than  before. 

We  m  America  cannot  Ignore  that  tragedy. 
It  U  a  matter  of  importance,  and  It  Is  urgent. 
It  16  no  longer  enough  to  try  to  deal  with 
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this  festering  and  explosive  situation  merel]' 
by  Incantation  or  by  Ignoring  It. 

We  must  serloiisly  re-examine  our  poltcleii 
and  practices  with  respect  to  South  Africa, 
The  conscience  of  an  America  determined  t<i 
solve  a  racial  problem  of  her  own  must  exf 
plore  ways  and  means  of  stimulating  an(^ 
supporting  genuine  changes  in  South  Africa'* 
racial  practices.  I 

The  objective  of  this  re-examlnatlon  must 
be  to  Identify  every  present  relationship  ana 
form  of  cooperation  which  may  have  the  eff 
feet  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  present  denial 
of  equal  rights  to  all  South  Africa's  cltlzena. 
The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
try  to  solve  the  problem — which  Is  the  right 
and  responsibility  of  Africans.  But  It  must 
not — even  Inadvertently — malce  their  probj- 
lem  worse.  I 

Unless  men  can  find  the  answer  to  tbl^ 
problem  of  relations  among  races — whlci 
^reads  across  the  face  of  this  planet — ther^ 
can  be  no  peace.  It  is  the  problem  of  all  na^ 
tlons.  If  South  Africa  were  on  the  road  tc 
Justice  for  all  \ts  races.  It  would  move  uf 
all  down  the  road  toward  peace  and  under- 
standing throughout  this  continent  and  th  i 
world. 

The  Rhodeslan  situation  continues  to  bj 
troublesome  for  all  of  us.  We  hope  the  Unltei  i 
EUngdom  can  work  out  a  settlement  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  another  South  Afrlci 
In  Rhodesia.  But  until  and  unless  a  settle- 
ment respecting  the  rights  of  black  Rhode - 
slans  Is  achieved,  we  should  be  completely 
scrupulous  In  fulfilling  the  obligations  wb 
have  assumed  under  the  economic  sanctions 
Imposed  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  case  of  Namibia.  I  believe  the  rlghjt 
course  for  the  United  States  Is  to  suppoBt 
peaceful  efforts  under  the  United  Nations 
to  stop  this  spread  of  apartheid  and  to  make 
International  responsibility  for  the  area  el- 
fectlve. 

The  question  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  ifa 
Africa  presents  other  problems  for  the  Unltep 
States.  We  have  treaty  commitments  wl^ 
Portugal,  primarily  through  the  North  A1J- 
lantlc  Treaty  organization.  Those  commllj- 
menta  are  related  to  the  general  defense  sy^ 
tern  developed  between  the  United  States  antt 
Us  Western  European  allies.  They  are  n(jt 
commitments  which  can  be  taken  lightly  b^ 
any  responsible  American  leader.  j 

They  represent  one  side  of  the  Portuguese 
colonial    Issue    for   the   United    States.   Th^e 
other  side  of  the  Issue  Is  represented  by  oi 
concerns  and  Interests  In  Africa.  For  too  loi 
some   Americans  have   held   that   only  oi 
European  commitments  and  only  our  mill 
tary-strateglc   Interests   are  Important.   A< 
cording  to  that  view  of  the  world,  at 
time  they  Intersect  with  other  Interest 
concerns,  narrowly  defined  mllltary-strat< 
Interests  should  prevail. 

If  the  world  Is  going  to  survive,  and  If 
American  society  Is  not  to  be  ripped  to  shreds 
In  dissension  and  disillusion,  this  way  (if 
viewing  American  Interests  In  the  world  mui  ;t 
be  changed.  We  do  have  interests  and  r(i- 
sponslbllltles  in  Europe,  but  we  also  have  In- 
terests and  responsibilities  in  Africa.  Theie 
Interests  must  be  given  their  full  weight  and 
importance  in  our  policy  choices. 

Some  of  those  Interests  relate  to  our  li - 
creased  economic  Investments  In  Africi. 
Some  relate  to  the  Importance  of  avoiditg 
the  horrors  of  war  and  its  Impact  on  tie 
world  community.  More  Important  still  afe 
our  interests  in  the  principles  of  huma^ 
freedom  and  national  Independence.  We  (k) 
have  an  obligation  to  set  an  example  lb 
hunaan  decency,  generosity  and  concern  fdr 
the  rights  of  others. 

How,  then,  do  these  general  principles  a^- 
ply  to  our  relations  with  Portugal  and  tie 
issue  of  her  African  colonies?  Some  of  i|s 
thought  a  new  government  in  Lisbon  mlgl  t 
pursue  new  policies  in  Africa.  But  no  reiil 


change  is  apparent.  Instead,  we  have  seen 
a  continuation  of  the  fighting  to  preserve 
colonial  control.  We  have  seen  indications 
that  planned  movement  of  more  Portugese 
settlers  to  Africa  will  further  complicate  the 
problem.  We  have  seen  no  break  in  her  de- 
termination to  withhold  the  right  of  self- 
determination  from  16  million  Africans. 

I  believe  the  United  States  has  a  duty  to 
Itself  as  a  nation  committed  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination  to  make  our  views 
known  to  the  Portugese  government  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  I  believe  we  have  a  duty, 
as  a  friend  of  African  independence  and 
peaceful  development,  and  as  an  ally  of 
Portugal,  to  work  as  hard  as  we  can  to  per- 
suade Portugal  to  change  her  colonial  pol- 
icies. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  try  to  persuade 
Portugal  to  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
bringing  to  a  prompt  end  her  military 
activity  m  Africa  and  to  grant  the  right 
of  self-determination  to  all  people  In  her 
overseas  territories. 

If  Portugal  refuses  to  end  her  colonial 
policies  In  Africa,  we  may  be  confronted  with 
a  hard  choice  between  our  treaty  relations 
with  Portugal  and  our  interests  In  the  peace- 
ful development  of  self-determined  nations 
In  Africa.  I  hope  they  change  their  policies, 
and  we  are  not  faced  with  that  choice.  But 
if  we  are,  then  we  must  not  operate  on  the 
automatic  assumption  that  these  relations 
with  Portugal  are  more  important  than  our 
African    interests   and   responsibilities. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  nega- 
tive actions  the  United  States  must  take  or 
consider  in  opposition  to  racial  Injustice  and 
oppression  In  Africa.  Such  actions  are  im- 
portant, but  they  are  not  all  we  can  or 
should  do  to  encourage  the  growth  of  free- 
dom and  equality  In  Southern  Africa  and 
throughout  the  continent.  Our  commitments 
must  Include  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  strengthen  the  promise  of  In- 
dependent Africa. 

Americans  do  not  have  all  the  answers  In 
a  troubled  world.  We,  know,  however,  that 
peace  and  the  dignity  of  man  cannot  be 
maintained  In  isolation  from  other  nations 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  before  he  was 
President,  John  Kennedy  said  that  "Every 
American  is  now  Involved  In  the  world." 

Oxir  Involvement  with  Africa  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity.  We  have  an  opportunity 
on  this  continent  to  prove  that  cold  war 
politics  need  not  be  the  basis  for  American 
foreign  policy.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  compassion  and  conviction  and 
moral  obligation  can  and  should  be  the 
moving  forces  of  that  policy. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  expect  change  to 
be  apparent  overnight,  but  I  believe  rela- 
tions between  Africa  and  America  can  be 
strengthened  In  the  1970's.  I  believe  they 
will  be  strengthened,  provided  we  have  the 
courage  always  to  speak  honestly  and  to 
continue  our  dialogue  in  friendship. 


UNVEILING  OP  STATUE  OP  SEN- 
ATOR E.  L.  "BOB"  BARTLETT  IN 
CAPITOL  ROTUNDA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day March  27,  several  hundred  friends 
of  the  late  Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett, 
including  our  majority  leader,  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  and  his  wife,  and 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
gathered  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  to  wit- 
ness the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  the 
Senator.  His  widow,  Vide,  unveiled  the 
likeness,  the  work  of  Viennese-born  artist 
Felix  de  Weldon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proceedings  of  the  cere- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  materia! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Proceedings  at  Unveiling  or  Statue  of 
Senator  Bartlett 

Congressman  Begich.  Mrs.  Bartlett,  Dis- 
tinguished Senators  and  Representatives, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

The  i>eople  of  Alaska  have  made  their  first 
designation  of  an  illustrious  citizen  worthy 
of  commemoration  In  Statuary  Hall.  Today, 
we  honor  Bob  Bartlett  and  his  immeasur- 
able contribution  to  Alaska  and  her  people. 

May  I  now  call  upon  the  Joint  Armed 
Services  Color  Guard  and  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy  Band.  Please  rise. 

(The  Colors  were  presented  by  the  Joint 
Armed  Services  Color  Guard,  while  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  Band  played  the  National 
Anthem.) 

Congressman  Begich.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
upon  the  Reverend  Edward  Elson,  Chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  for  the  Invo- 
cation. Dr.  Elson  was  the  guest  chaplain  at 
the  Senate  on  June  30,  1968  and  gave  the 
prayer  on  that  wonderful  day  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  Statehood  bill  for  Alaska. 
invocation 

Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.  (Chaplain 
of  the  U.S.  Senate) .  God  of  our  Fathers  and 
our  God,  who  hast  made  and  preserved  us  a 
nation,  we  thank  Thee  that  in  every  age 
Thou  hast  brought  to  the  service  of  the  peo- 
ple leaders  of  high  vision,  lofty  Idealism, 
prodigious  energy  and  sacrificial  devotion. 
We  offer  unto  Thee  the  thanksgiving  of  our 
hearts  for  the  !lfe  and  labor  of  Thy  servant. 
Bob  Bartlett  and  for  all  the  sacred  memories 
and  hallowed  recollections  which  cluster 
about  this  hour. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  his  faith  which 
brought  to  consummation  a  new  state,  for 
his  steadfast  devotion  to  all  the  people,  for 
the  genuineness  of  his  patriotism,  for  his 
legislative  and  executive  talents,  and  for  his 
enduring  statesmanship. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  qualities  of  his 
manhood,  for  the  discipline  of  his  mind,  for 
his  selfless  labor  for  others,  for  the  warmth 
of  his  friendship,  and  for  all  the  gentle  and 
human  graces  which  endeared  him  to  the 
multitudes  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

May  he  now  witness  from  this  place  In  the 
lives  of  those  who  succeed  him.  May  we  who 
follow  lay  hold  upon  the  higher  ways  of  the 
spirit  and  the  enduring  values  of  Thy  king- 
dom, to  serve  as  he  served,  to  be  loyal  as  he 
was  loyal,  good  as  he  was  good.  Send  us  forth 
to  be  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abound- 
ing In  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  our 
labor  Is  not  In  vain  in  the  Lord. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

Congressman  Begich.  I  Introduce  Senator 
Mike  Gravel  who  will  give  the  welcoming 
remarks. 

remarks  of  senator  gravel 

Senator  Gravix.  Vide  Bartlett,  friends  of 
Bob  Bartlett,  honored  guests: 

The  memory  so  many  of  us  have  of  Bob 
Bartlett  as  a  warm  and  generous  human  be- 
ing, totally  committed  to  public  service — 
that  Is  his  monument. 

Statehood — a  turning  point  for  the  North 
that  will  have  such  far-reaching  Implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States — that  la  his  monument. 

Bob  Bartlett  has  many  monuments — 
achievements  that  flowed  from  his  years  of 
brilliant  public  service. 

The  memories  and  the  laws,  and  the  policy 
direction  are  memorials  Bob  Bartlett  gave 
to  us. 

While  he  lived,  Alaskans  and  his  congres- 
sional colleagues  gave  Bob  Bartlett  their  love 
and  trust.  And  now.  together,  we  honor  his 
memory  for  all  time. 

Those  who  will  not  have  known  Bob  Bart- 
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lett,  thoee  whose  lives  did  not  cross  his, 
will  view  the  statue  we  unveil  today  and 
measure  the  affection  and  esteem  that  we, 
his  contemporaries,  had  for  the  man  known 
as  Bob  Bftrtlett. 

It  Is  a  small  tribute,  but  It  Is  one  we  offer 
with  love  and  respect. 

Friends,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
here  today.  I  do  so  in  the  name  of  all  Alas- 
kans, for  Alaska's  heart  resides  here  from 
this  day  forward. 

Congressman  Becich.  It  la  fitting  and  we 
are  lucky  to  have  with  us  today,  Mrs.  Bob 
Bartlett  who  will  unveil  the  statute  that 
commemorates  the  man  who  was  her  hus- 
band. In  addition,  we  have  with  us  today  the 
two  Bartlett  daughters,  Doris  Ann  Riley  of 
Anchorage  and  Sue  Petersen  of  Washington. 
As  Bob's  wife  and  dear  friend,  there  was  no 
one  closer  to  Bob  than  'Vide.  It  Is  my  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  a  great  person  In  her 
own  right — Mrs.  Vide  Bartlett.  Mrs.  Bartlett 
win  be  accompanied  to  the  statue  by  Hugh 
Wade.  Bob's  close  friend  and  Alaska's  first 
Secretary  of  State. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  Introduce  the  next 
speaker,  the  Honorable  Senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son.  Senator  Magnuson  and  Bob  Bartlett 
served  In  the  Congress  together  when  Bob 
first  took  his  seat  as  the  Delegate  from  Alaska 
m  1945.  Prior  to  Statehood,  Senator  Magnu- 
son was  referred  to  as  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka because  he  worked  so  closely  with  Bob 
during  those  last  territorial  years  and  was  a 
leader  In  the  fight  for  Statehood  In  the  Sen- 
ate. When  Bob  came  to  the  Senate  in  1959  he 
wanted  a  seat  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
which  Senator  Magnuson  chaired.  He  got 
that  seat  and  eventually  became  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee.  May  I 
Introduce  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  col- 
league, but  a  very  good  friend  of  Bob  Bart- 
lett's — Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

remarks  of  senator  magntjbon 
Senator  Magnuson.  It  Is  the  greatest  pleas- 
lure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ^>eaklng  on 
this  occasion  In  honor  of  my  late  friend.  Bob 
Bartlett.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Alaska.  1969- 
19S8.  In  selecting  this  man  as  a  subject  for 
tribute,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
has  acted  In  keeping  with  the  great,  en- 
nobling traditions  of  Statuary  Hall.  For 
surely,  of  all  the  men  and  women  associated 
with  the  long,  arduous,  and  finally  triumph- 
ant struggle  for  statehood,  none  can  be  said 
to  surpass  in  achievement  the  work  of  Bob 
Bartlett.  a  man  of  many  talents  and,  for 
many  years,  a  leader  In  Alaskan  affairs. 

Born  in  Seattle,  Washington,  in  1904,  Bob 
Bartlett  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  the 
Alaskan  mining  town  of  Fairbanks  when  he 
was  only  one  year  old.  He  had  Just  passed 
his  second  birthday  when  the  bill  giving 
Alaska  an  elected  delegate  to  Congress  be- 
came law  in  1906.  The  Organic  Act  was  voted 
through  only  six  years  later,  and  Bob  Bart- 
lett grew  to  maturity  In  company  with  the 
Alaska  Territory. 

A  graduate  of  the  Fairbanks  High  School, 
In  1922,  he  attended  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  University  of  Alaska  and  then 
entered  into  Journalism,  taking  a  position  as 
a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Fairbanks 
News-Miner.  Three  years  later,  he  became  an 
associate  editor  and  a  highly  regarded  com- 
mentator on  the  Alaskan  political  scene. 
In  the  Territorial  elections  of  1932,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  CongressioneJ  Delegate 
was  Anthony  J.  Dlmond,  who  defeated  the 
Republican  Incumbent  In  the  Democratic 
landslide  of  that  year.  A  major  supporter  of 
Delegate  Dlmond's  fortunes  In  this  contest 
was  Associate  Editor  Bartlett  of  the  News- 
Miner:  and  when  the  victory  was  won,  Bob 
came  to  Washington  as  administrative  assist- 
ant on  the  Delegate's  staff.  Arriving  in  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  Bob  Bartlett 
attracted  considerable  attention  for  his 
knowledge   of  Territorial   problems  and.   In 


1935,  was  appointed  Assistant  Director  for 
Alaska  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

In  1939,  Bob  Bartlett  was  again  rewarded 
for  ability  by  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
Alaska  at  the  direction  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  In  four  years  at  this  posi- 
tion, he  served  as  Acting  Governor  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  Including  the  opening  of 
the  Alaskan  International  Highway,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Alaska  War  Council 
from  1942  to  1944.  When  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  Anthony  J.  Dlmond  retired 
from  Congress  In  1944  to  accept  a  Federal 
Judgeship,  Bob  Bartlett  resigned  as  Secre- 
tary to  run  for  Congress  and  was  elected  by 
a  wide  margin. 

Upon  entering  Congress  in  1945,  he  was 
instantly  appointed  to  seven  commltteee, 
on  all  of  which  he  performed  with  remark- 
able ability,  either  writing  or  successfully 
promoting  a  number  of  bills  designed  to 
bring  Federal  funds  to  Alaska,  to  expedite 
relief  of  the  housing  shortage  in  Alaska, 
and  other  projects.  In  the  following  the  Con- 
gress— the  80th — he  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; for  all  of  which  he  wrote  more  suc- 
cessful bills  than  any  other  Member,  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  of  his  measures  becom- 
ing law.  He  also  was  impressive  in  defeat. 
In  1947,  he  Introduced  a  bill  providing  state- 
hood for  Alaska;  and  the  Hotise  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  took  up  the  Issue  with  en- 
thusiasm. At  the  urging  of  Bob  Bartlett, 
hearings  were  held  In  Alaska  at  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks,  Seward,  Kodlak,  Nome,  Barrow. 
Cordova,  Juneau.  Petersburg,  Wrangell,  and 
Ketchikan;  and  arguments  were  advanced 
in  great  numbers  pointing  up  the  major  Im- 
portance to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  her 
natural  resources. 

The  foee  of  Statehood  for  Alaska  had  many 
arguments  of  their  own,  all  of  which  Bob 
Bartlett  was  forced  to  overcome.  Many  Con- 
gressmen were  seemingly  alarmed  about  the 
lack  of  geographical  connection  between 
Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  United  Sitates. 
They  said  It  would  be  difficult  to  govern  and 
defend  a  state  so  far  away.  A  large  nimiber 
of  Alaskan  budneesmen,  fearing  an  Infiiix 
of  economic  competition  under  statehood, 
threw  their  weight  agadnst  the  Delegate 
and  his  allies,  with  considerable  effect. 

Alaska's  largest  commercial  force — the 
canned  salmon  Industry — Joined  Issue  with 
the  anti-statehood  cause,  hoping  In  this 
manner  to  stave  off  the  threat  of  increased 
vigor  In  the  Implementation  of  Federal  con- 
servation laws  relating  to  fish  traps  In  Alaska 
waters.  Other  Congressmen,  opposing  the 
entrance  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union,  largely  on 
grovmds  of  racial  prejudice,  regarded  Alaskan 
statehood  as  one  step  removed  from 
Hawaiian  statehood  and  stood  opposed  to 
both.  Although  Bob  Bartlett 's  Alaskan 
Statehood  Bill  was  reported  favorably  In  the 
House,  It  failed  of  adoption  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress. But  the  struggle  had  now  begun  In 
earnest,  and  Bob  Bartlett  was  clearly  In  the 
forefront  of  that  struggle. 

Rettirned  to  Congress  In  the  Democratic 
sweep  of  1948,  he  sponsored  the  adoption 
of  the  Alaskan  Public  W(»-ks  Act  of  1949, 
making  available  some  $70  million  In  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  commxmlty  facilities.  He 
also  was  active  in  achieving  passage  in  1949 
of  the  act  creating  the  Alaskan  Housing 
Authority,  with  credits  of  $15  million,  for 
housing  and  loans.  When  the  House  passed 
the  Alaska  Statehood  BlU  of  1950  by  a  40- 
vote  majority,  the  force  behind  the  action 
was  largely  provided  by  Bob  Bartlett.  Yet 
the  voice  of  reaction  prevailed  In  the  Senate, 
and  the  bill  was  there  defeated. 

Turning  to  the  people  for  support.  Bob 
Bartlett  inserted  argument  after  argument 
for  Alaskan  statehood  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  answering  the  charges  of  the  enemies 


of  statehood  year  in,  year  out,  imtll  at  last 
the  pressure  thus  created  broke  the  log-Jam 
in  the  Senate  and  statehood  became  a  fact, 
January  3.  1959. 

Logically  and  properly,  the  people  of 
Alaska  responded  appreciatively  to  the  long 
and  noble  services  of  this  outstanding 
Alaskan;  and.  In  the  first  Senatorial  cam- 
paign, conducted  In  1958,  he  was  dulj 
elected.  In  partial  tribute  to  hU  many  years 
of  service.  Drawing  the  short  term,  he  was 
required  to  stand  for  re-election  In  1960  but 
was  once  again  elected  without  difficulty. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate,  Bob  Bartlett 
revealed  those  same  strong  qualities  as  a 
man  and  uncommon  htmian  being  for  which 
he  had  Iseen  known  during  his  many  years 
of  serv'ice  in  the  House.  As  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and,  later  on,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  established  him- 
self as  a  recognized  expert  In  economic  mat- 
ters of  all  kinds  and  was  so  regarded  through 
the  final  decade  of  his  life. 

Two  editorials  from  Alaska  newspapers 
speak  most  eloquently  about  Bob  Bartlett: 
"The  people  of  this  state  who  loved  him 
are  known  for  their  Individualism,  dlvlslve- 
ness,  sectloinalism,  arrogance,  and  clannish- 
ness.  Yet  he  held  them  united  behind  him 
for  24  years — a  longevity  in  public  office  that 
Is  unequaled  In  Alaska. 

"On  ten  different  occasions  the  stubborn, 
unmanageable,  belligerent,  and  politically 
erratic  populace  of  Alaska  handed  him  the 
crown  with  election  returns  as  much  as  81 
percent  In  his  favor.  No  one  In  all  the  states' 
history  has  ever  enjoyed  such  frequent  and 
solid  support  from  Alaskans." 

Another  editorial  was  most  perceptive 
about  this  man  among  men: 

"Bob  Bartlett  wtis  many  things,  sometimes 
paradoxically  so.  He  was  a  humble  man,  but 
one  who  was  terribly  proud — of  his  state,  his 
friends,  of  the  loyalty  he  felt  to  those  vrtio 
had  earned  his  respect.  He  was  nonpolltlcal, 
but  a  master  politician.  He  was  sensitive 
and  shy,  but  practical  and  bold.  He  was 
quiet,  yet  with  a  gifted  wit.  He  was  no 
great  orator,  but  a  charming  public  speaker 
who  could  enthrall  an  audience." 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning,  this  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  personally  to  be  able  to  take 
a  part  In  thl*  ceremony  and  tribute  to  Bob 
Bartlett.  For  over  a  third  of  my  life,  he  and 
his  lovely  wife  Vide  were  close  personal 
friends.  In  the  truest  meaning  of  friendship, 
they  both  were  friends  of  Jermalne  and  my- 
self. 

Our  Nation  Is  filled  with  men  of  distinc- 
tion in  science  or  industry.  In  government  or 
the  military.  Our  society  is  filled  with  its 
heroes.  Its  stars  and  super-stars — often  very 
transitory. 

Rare  Indeed  Is  the  man  or  woman  who  Is 
called  friend  by  all  who  iiass  his  way:  whose 
service  Is  not  self-serving;  whose  dedication 
seeks  no  personal  glory;  whose  heart  Is  moved 
In  modest  wonder  at  the  things  that  good- 
ness can  achieve.  A  good  man,  a  nice  man, 
can  finish  first.  And  Bob  Bartlett  did  Just 
that. 

Bob  Bartlett  established  during  his  life 
and  public  career  a  standard  that  shall  set 
the  tone  for  Alaska  politics  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  people  of  Alaska  have  much  to 
be  proud  of  In  that  record  of  the  man  who 
rightly  can  be  called  the  Founding  Father 
of  their  state.  Bob  Bartlett  stood  first  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Alaska.  His  statue 
now  Joins  those  who  are  an  Inspiration  to  all 
Americans  and  will  ever  be  a  special  Inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Congressman  Begich.  I  catU  upon  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  H.  A.  "Red"  Boucher  who  was 
sent  to  represent  Governor  Egan  and  will 
make  the  presentation  of  the  Bartlett  statue 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

remarks    of    LIE17TENANT    GOVERNOR    BOUCHER 

Lt.  Gov.  H.  A.  "Red"  Boucher.  Mrs.  Bart- 
lett. Distinguished  Guests,  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters and  Friends  of  Alaska. 
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It  U  with  a  great  deal  ol  pride  and  Joy 
that  I  present  to  our  NaUon  today  in  behai: 
of  Ctovemor  Egan  a  gift  from  the  pec^le  a: 
the  Sovereign  State  of  Alaska,  In  the  forai 
of  a  bronze  statue  of  one  of  her  moet  die* 
tlngulshed  citizens.  Bab  Bartlett  has  be«4 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  of  honor  amon| 
the  greatest  men  In  the  United  States,  t 
think  Bob  would  be  amazed  that  a  statue 
of  him  would  be  enshrined  with  Georgt 
Washington.  Daniel  Webater,  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  Sequoya,  Henry  Clay  and  scores  of  othet 
great  men  and  women  whose  Uvea  formef 
the  foimdation  stones  of  America.  Bob,  howt- 
ever,  did  that  In  Alaska  and  that  is  why  It  '^ 
so  right  that  his  likeness  be  placed  In  oi 
Nation's  Capitol. 

This  statue  represents  a  gift  from  tl 
people  of  Alaska.  As  representatives  of  thC 
people,  the  Alaska  Legislature  authorize^ 
that  Alaska's  first  hero  In  statuary  hall  be 
of  Bob  Bartlett.  The  selection  of  the  artlat 
was  left  up  to  the  Alaska  State  CounoU  of. 

the  Art«.  i 

The  selection  of  Bob  Bartlett  was  not  dlffl(- 
cult.  His  life  which  began  In  the  early  part 
of  this  century  and  ended  Just  two  and  oneh 
half  years  ago,  was  to  coincide  with  the  moat 
important  years  of  Alaska's  history.  Whet 
Bob  BartleU  died,  an  era  ended  In  Alaska. 
An  era  full  of  anticipation  for  stetehooq, 
tenacity  for  Its  achievements  and  the  final 
glorious  moment  m  1959  when  Alaska's  staj, 
the  49th,  Joined  the  United  States  of  Amerli- 
ca  Bob  Bartlett  and  the  Statehood  Mov^ 
ment  were  one.  As  Alaska's  Delegate  tb 
Congress  from  1945  to  1958,  he  was  In  Wash|- 
Ington  working  for  statehood.  His  great  ca(- 
paclty  for  friendship  made  friends  for  Alas- 
ka The  friends  grew  In  number  and.  at  last, 
there  were  enough  on  June  30th,  1958,  when 
the  statehood  Bill  passed  the  Senate.  Aftv 
statehood,  Bob  became  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska.  The  last  decade  of  bis  life  wap 
spent  m  the  Senate,  the  legislative  body  h|B 

grew  to  love.  .  .       „  ,.  ' 

The  millions  who  will  visit  this  stati^ 
this  yew  and  in  the  years  to  come  will  see 
In  the  DeWeldon  statue  of  Bob  Bartlett  thje 
face  of  a  man  who  gave  his  service  and  ll«e 
to  Alaska.  A  hero  to  those  who  did  not  know 
him  well  and  even  more  of  a  hero  to  tho^ 
who  knew  him  best.  i 

Today  we  give  to  the  United  States  In  this 
statue,  in  the  life  of  Bob  Barlett,  a  lastlne 
remembrance  of  a  great  Alaskan  and  a  gre^t 

man.  j^ 

Congressman  Begich.  I  now  introdude 
Senator  Ted  Stevens  who  will  accept,  on  b^ 
haU  of  the  Capitol,  the  Bartlett  statue.  | 
accdtance  spracH  Foa  babtutt  statob  | 
Senator  Stkvkws.  It  U  proper  and  fitting 
that  Bob  Bartlett's  statue  shoiUd  rest  he#e 
m  the  Capitol  of  our  great  Nation.  Bob  be- 
longs here,  loved  being  here,  and  In  turn,  w^s 
loved  by  all  who  were  touched  by  him.  j 
The  elevator  operators  and  maintenance 
men  still  speak  of  Bob.  their  friend,  the  map 
who  was  more  than  Jvjst  a  Senator.  Nev^ 
self  important,  always  self  effacing.  B«) 
Bartlett  was  bigger  than  Ufe.  The  fact  thAt 
a  friend's  wife  or  child  was  111  was  of  As 
much  concern  to  him  as  the  headlines  In  t^e 
morning  paper.  He  loved  Ufe.  and  lovad 
men:  and  all  men  brushed  by  him  felt  this 
love  and  returned  It.  , 

A  long  list  of  his  accomplishments  reflect 
thU  concern  for  and  love  of  men.  It  has  be*i 
estimated  by  the  Library  of  Congress  that  he 
had  more  bills  passed  into  law  than  ariy 
other  Member  In  the  history  of  Oongre*. 
Bob  Bartlett  was  responsible  for  the  nln*- 
mile  contiguous  fishing  zone,  for  the  Pede^l 
Pish  Protein  Concentrate  Program,  for  tl^e 
Inclusion  of  fish  products  In  the  Pood  fjr 
Peace  Program,  for  the  Commercial  Plsa- 
eries  Research  Act,  for  the  Radiation  Safety 
BUI  which  sets  sweeping  safety  standards  fir 
all  radiation  emitting  equipment  from  tele- 
vision sets  to  X-ray  machines,  and  the  Bart- 


lett Act,  which  provides  that  all  federaUy 
funded  buildings  be  constructed  bo  as  to 
provide  easy  access  and  use  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

All  these  bills  related  to  making  men 
healthier,  happier,  a  little  closer  to  the  "good 
Ufe"  that  Senator  Bartlett  felt  this  great 
Nation  should  and  must  furnish  to  Its 
people. 

I  had  the  honor  of  working  with  Bob  on 
his  greatest  dream,  the  battle  for  Alaska's 
statehood.  On  Jvme  30,  1958  sifter  14  years  of 
service  as  Alaska's  sole  delegate  to  congress. 
Bob  saw  this  dream  materlaUze.  But,  his 
work  was  not  done.  Statehood  was  Just  a 
beginning.  The  Infant  mortaUty  rate,  the 
Irradlcatlon  of  TB  and  ear  disease,  the  pov- 
erty of  Alaska's  native  population,  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  and  the  vulnerability 
of  Alaska  defenses  were  the  new  battles  to 
be  fought.  Bob  once  stated  that  "If,  during 
my  service  in  congress  as  delegate  from 
Alaska,  I  accomplish  nothing  else  than  to 
assist  in  some  small  measure  In  making  8\ire 
that  TB  would  never  again  take  bo  many  lives 
and  cause  such  heartache  and  anguish,  I 
should  feel  that  my  contribution  had  been 
worthwhile". 

When,  on  December  11,  1968  Senator  Bart- 
lett died,  his  battle  against  disease,  death 
and  poverty  had  been  Joined  but  not  yet 
won. 

To  Moses,  scripture  says,  the  Lord  spoke 
on  Mount  Nebo  saying:  "I  have  let  you  see 
it  with  your  own  eyes,  but  you  shaU  not  go 
over  there". 

But,  It  also  says  of  Him:  "His  eye  was  not 
film,  nor  his  natural  force  abated". 

Bob  Bartlett  saw  Alaska  gaining  Its  right- 
ful place  In  the  sisterhood  of  this  union, 
its  people  strong  and  proud,  Ite  resources 
developing,  Ite  clean  air  and  water  the  envy 
of  others.  He  was  not  to  Uve  to  see  all  the 
battles  won,  but  knew  the  fight  he  started 
against  Intolerance  and  disease  and  poverty 
would  be  won. 

Bob's  eye  has  not  dimmed  for  natural 
force  abated  for  a  good  man  never  dies  and 
the  Ideas  he  spawns  live  forever.  As  James 
Whltcomb  Riley  said:  "A  good  man  never 
dies  .  .  .  who  Uvea  for  you  and  me — Uve«  for 
the  world  he  tries  to  help — he  Uves  eternally, 
a  good  man  never  dies." 

Futiore  generations  will  remember  Alaska's 
Bob  Bartlett  and  be  able  to  see  his  likeness 
In  the  NaUon's  Capitol.  This  fine  statue  was 
done  by  Felix  de  Weldon,  whose  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  War  Memorial  has  immortalized  the 
flag  raising  at  Iwo  Jlma. 

The  Vlennese-bom  artist,  who  came  to  this 
cotmtry  In  1937,  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  became  a  citizen  In  1946. 
He  spent  10  years  working  on  the  marine 
memorial  ...  a  self-assigned  task. 

Pellx  de  Weldon's  works  are  found  In  many 
countries  and  Include  statues  of  many  fa- 
mous persons  .  .  .  George  Washington,  Simon 
Bolivar,  India's  (Jawaharlala)  Nehru,  Ser- 
geant York,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Arctic  ex- 
plorer Richard  K.  Byrd. 

It  was  most  fitting  that  a  man  of  Pellx  de 
Weldon's  abUlty  was  chosen  to  create  the 
Bob  Bartlett  statue. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  accept  the  statue 
of  my  predecessor,  the  late  Senator  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  and  Is  loved  by  all 
Alaskans  and  by  all  others  who  knew  him. 
His  deeds,  words  and  Inspirations  shall  never 
die.  When  Bob  was  buried  In  Fairbanks  In 
1968  his  favorite  poem  was  read.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  appropriate  than  to  repeat 
It  now. 

"Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky,  dig  the 
grave  and  let  me  Ue.  Olad  did  I  live  and  gladly 
die,  and  I  layed  me  down  with  a  will. 

"This  be  the  verse  you  gave:  Here  I  lie 
where  I  long  to  be;  home  Is  the  sailor,  home 
from  sea,  and  the  hunter  home  from  the 

Wll"  ,     ,    , 

Congressman  Begich.  We  are  particularly 


glad  to  have  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy  Band 
and  Its  director,  Lt.  Commander  BroadweU 
here  to  perform  today.  As  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Bartlett  was  a  good  friend  of  the  Coast 
Ouard.  He  recognized  the  fine  contribution 
made  by  the  Coast  Guard  In  Alaska  and  he 
was.  In  fact,  referred  to  on  the  Hill  as  "Mr. 
Coast  Guard."  May  I  call  upon  the  United 
States  Coast  Ouard  Academy  Band  for 
"Alaska's  Flag,"  the  song  that  was  once  the 
territorial  song  and  now  is  the  State  Song  of 
Alaska. 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  honored  the 
memory  of  Bob  Bartlett,  a  great  and  good 
man,  an  Alaskan  who  will  be  remembered 
always  by  the  presence  of  his  statue  in 
Statuary  Hall. 

May  I  caU  upon  Dr.  Elson  to  give  the 
benediction. 

BENEDICTION 

Dr.  EiiSON.  Now  unto  Him  who  l-*  able  to 
keep  you  from  falling  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with 
exceeding  Joy;  to  the  only  wise  God,  oiur 
Savior,  be  glory,  dominion  and  power,  both 
now  and  ever. 

Go  m  peace :  Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  In 
the  power  of  His  might,  and  may  the  blessing 
of  God's  love  go  with  you  and  remain  in  you 
this  day  and  evermore.  Amen. 


ApnZ  29,  1971 
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NASA  SHOULD  NOT  FUND  THE 
SPACE  STATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  the  New  York  Times  published 
an  editorial  about  the  latest  Soviet  effort 
in  space.  The  editorial  makes  a  cogent 
argument  that  either  there  should  be  no 
space  stations,  or  if  there  are  to  be  sta- 
tions, they  should  be  under  international 
auspices 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more. 
And  I  would  hope  that  the  first  alterna- 
tive can  prevail — no  stations  in  space, 
certainly  not  in  the  forseeable  future.  The 
costs  of  such  an  effort  are  certain  to  be 
fantastic:  Upward  of  $7  billion  for  the 
station  itself,  another  $6  to  $9  bilUon  for 
the  space  shuttle  to  get  there.  And  for 
what  benefits?  I  have  asked  NASA  re- 
peatedly to  justify  the  space  shuttle- 
space  station  program,  and  they  have 
yet  to  come  up  with  any  tangible  bene- 
fits for  us  earthllngs. 

The  only  conceivable  nonmllitary 
benefit  I  can  think  of  is  to  use  the 
shuttle /station  system  sts  the  first  step 
toward  a  manned  landing  on  Mars.  But 
if  that  is  to  be  the  justification,  then  we 
are  not  talking  about  costs  of  $13  to 
$16  billion;  we  are  talking  instead  about 
costs  in  excess  of  $100  billion.  That  gi- 
gantic figure  represents  an  expenditure 
of  $2,000  for  every  American  family.  No 
doubt  most  of  us  could  come  up  with 
better  ways  to  spend  $2,000  of  our  money. 

If  there  must  be  space  stations,  though, 
they  should  be  under  international  au- 
spices. Not  only  would  this  defray  the 
huge  costs,  and  further  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational comity,  but  it  would  also 
forestall  the  use  of  such  a  facility  for 
military  purposes.  As  the  Times  points 
out: 

The  posslbUlty  that  some  future  space  plat- 
forms will  really  be  military  bases  In  orbit 
cannot  be  ignored.  These  dangers  are  inherent 
In  the  concept  of  nationally  created  and  na- 
tlonaUy  controlled  space  stations  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  no  access. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the   editorial  entitled  "Sta- 
tion in  Space,"  be  pointed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Station  in  Spacx 

The  latest  Soviet  space  spectacular  follows 
a  long  series  of  Indications  by  Kremlin  lead- 
ers that  their  present  priority  In  manned 
space  fUght  U  establishment  of  a  longlastlng 
station  in  space.  This  latest  experiment 
seems  an  Important — as  well  as  expensive — 
step  on  the  road  toward  that  objective. 

Evidently  many  functions  could  be  served 
by  such  an  orbiting  platform.  Most  discus- 
sion has  tended  to  emphasize  useful,  peace- 
ful objectives.  These  goals  range  from  crea- 
tion of  astronomical  laboratories  whose  tele- 
scopes would  be  free  of  the  atmospheric  haze 
and  distortion  that  plague  terrestrial  tele- 
scopes to  providing  a  site  for  study  of  earth's 
ecology  and  resources  with  cameras  and 
other  sensors  that  operate  most  efficiently 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  above 
ground  level. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
space  stations  wUl  be  restricted  to  benign 
purposes.  Soviet  and  American  employment 
of  unmiinned  espionage  satellites  Is  already 
well-estabUshed,  and  presumably  the  mlU- 
tary  surveillance  capabUltles  of  long-term 
manned  satelUtes  will  be  even  greater.  More- 
over manned  space  stations  can  also  carry 
weapons  presumably  Including  rocketa  and 
nuclear  arms.  Whatever  the  limitations  set 
by  present  International  agreements,  the 
possibility  that  some  future  space  platforms 
will  really  be  mlUtary  bases  in  orbit  cannot 
be  Ignored.  These  dangers  are  Inherent  In 
the  concept  of  natlonaUy  created  and  na- 
tionally controUed  space  stations  to  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  no  access. 

LoglcaUy,  there  should  be  no  national  sta- 
tions In  space.  All  such  fetclUtles  should  be 
operated  by  the  United  Nations  employing 
crews  from  many  nations  and  they  should 
all  be  oi>en  to  appropriate  international  In- 
spection. In  a  modest  way,  the  principle  In- 
volved has  already  been  recognized  In  the 
Antarctic  where  the  presence  of  Soviet  scien- 
tists In  American  bases  and  American  sden- 
Usts  In  Soviet  bases  has  a  long,  useful  and 
honorable  history.  With  the  latest  Soyuz  and 
aalyut  vehicles  in  orbit,  the  sensitive  Issues 
raised  by  space  stations  must  be  faced  in  the 
nearest  future. 


THE  CONTINUINQ  MISSION 
OF  THE  FBI 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
frequently  partisan  attacks  on  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  moimt  and 
the  accusations  continue  from  people 
who  should  really  know  better,  the  FBI 
continues  patiently  £ind  quietly  to  do  the 
work  we  in  Congress  have  charged  it  to 
do;  Guarding  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try; isolating  the  fanatics,  left  and  right, 
who  are  interested  in  the  destruction  of 
our  institutions;  and,  of  course,  prose- 
cuting the  war  on  organized  crime. 

The  Director  has  properly  declined  to 
answer  many  of  the  shotgvm  charges 
leveled  against  him  personally  and 
against  the  Bureau  which  he  has  headed 
since  its  inception;  indeed  were  he  to  do 
60,  he  would  have  very  little  time  left 
over  for  the  conduct  of  Bureau  business. 

I  can  illustrate  this  point  with  a  story 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Tuesday,  April  27.  The  article,  by  Monroe 
W.  Karmin,  details  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  recent  conviction  of  Sam  "the 
Plumber"  De  CavEdcante.  Sam  and  nine 


(• 


members  of  tils  "family"  were  sentenced 
to  prison  in  March  by  a  Federal  judge  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  on  charges  of  violation  of 
Federal  gambling  statutes.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Federal  Government, 
under  one  Indictment,  successfully  pros- 
ecuted a  Costa  Nostra  family  chieftain 
and  his  principal  lieutenants. 

The  article  describes  the  attack  on  or- 
ganized crime  using  the  strike  force  tech- 
nique— putting  under  one  man's  direction 
agents  from  the  FBI,  BNDD,  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's OfiQce,  and  IRS  who,  by  cooperating 
with  one  another  and  working  a  case 
from  beginning  to  end,  can  achieve  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  same  agents 
working  independently  and  without  uni- 
fied direction. 

The  score  in  Newark  since  January 
1969,  has  been  37  Indictments  involving 
179  defendants  and  thus  far  53  convic- 
tions. The  work,  of  course,  is  continuing. 
Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

Crime  and  Pttnishmznt:  How  "Maua"  and 
"Andt"  Hxlped  To  Brkak  Up  a  Maha 
Oroanization 

(By  Monroe  W.  Karmin) 
Newark,  N.J. — How  do  you  break  a  Mafia 
organization? 

By  getting  help  from  p«opl«  like  "Mama" 
and  "Andy."  They  used  to  work  for  Sam 
"the  Plumber"  De  Cavalcante,  identified  by 
a  congressional  committee  In  1969  as  boss  of 
the  biggest  New  Jersey-based  crime  syndi- 
cate. Now  the  Plumber  Is  in  jail,  convicted 
on  gambling  charges  growing  out  of  a  num- 
bers racket.  And  Mama  and  Andy  are  living 
under  assumed  identities  far  from  Newark. 
By  spUllng  the  Inside  story  of  a  WO  mllllon- 
a-year  gambling  business,  the  former  em- 
ployes and  other  witnesses  enabled  an  eUt« 
crime-fighting  corps  to  net  its  fattest  catch 
yet. 

In  mid-March  a  federal  Judge  handed  out 
prison  terms  and  fines  to  De  Cavalcante  and 
nine  of  his  Mafia  "family"  as  the  capstone 
of  nearly  two  years  of  effort  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  MltcheU's  Newark  strike  force 
against  organized  crime.  "It's  the  first  time 
that  a  family  have  been  convicted  In  one 
Indictment,"  declares  John  Bartels,  the  at- 
torney In  charge  of  the  strike  force. 

NxwARK  roRCB  far  ottt  in  front 
The  verdict  thruste  the  Newark  strike 
force  far  out  in  front  of  its  16  counterparts 
in  other  cities.  The  Newark  score  since  crea- 
tion of  the  force  in  January  1969;  37  Indlct- 
menta.  Involving  179  defendants.  Of  these  63 
have  been  convicted.  Among  those  indicted 
but  not  so  far  convicted  is  a  second  Mafia 
famUy  chieftain,  Joseph  "Bayonne  Joe"  Zl- 
carelll. 

This  record  highlights  the  burgeoning  suc- 
cess of  an  Innovative  law-enforcement  ap- 
proach begun  under  President  Johnson  and 
expanded  greatly  by  President  Nixon.  The 
strike  force  approach  teams  up  agenta  from 
varlovis  federal  law-enforcement  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau.  This  combined  effort.  It  is 
agreed,  is  proving  to  be  a  much  more  effec- 
tive way  of  attacking  the  organized  crime 
that  gnaws  at  the  nation's  cities. 

A  step  In  easing  urban  problems  Is  elimina- 
tion of  rackets,  says  WUl  Wilson,  the  assistant 
attorney  general  In  charge  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's criminal  division.  The  racketa,  he 
says,  "keep  people  in  poverty  and  exact  a  toll 
on  all  moneys  expended  to  aid  tbem." 


ADVAIfTACSS   or  A   BTBIKX   FORCX 


Besides  Newark,  strike  forces  are  at  work 
In  PhUadelphla,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Miami,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  KariBas  City.  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Boston,  with  two  In  New 
York  City.  In  each  city,  a  federal  attorney. 
freed  from  the  demands  of  a  trial  docket.  Is 
directing  his  multi-agent  team  Into  deep 
probes  of  suspected  Mafia  operations  and 
municipal  corruption,  with  these  tactical 
advantages  over  ordinary  law  enforcement : 

First,  concentration  of  effort.  In  the  De 
Cavalcante  case,  Mr.  Bartels  and  his  agents 
singled  out  the  Plumber's  Mafia  family  as  a 
target  and  aggreaslvely  searched  for  evidence 
of  iUegeil  activity  until  they  uncovered  a 
break.  Beginning  in  June  1969,  they  were 
able  to  obtain  an  Indictment  In  six  months 
and  a  conviction  In  lees  than  two  years.  (The 
defendanta  pleaded  guUty,  but,  becaxise  a 
separate  extortion  case  against  them  was  dis- 
missed for  Insufficient  evidence,  they  are  ask- 
ing the  court  to  let  them  withdraw  the  guilty 
plea.) 

Second,  cooperation  among  normaUy  sep- 
arate and  competing  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. Many  crime  Investigations  faU  simply  be- 
cause Jealous  sleuths  wont  share  information 
with  others  or  because  Interagency  red  t^>e 
hinders  teamwork.  The  strike-force  technique 
brings  a  variety  of  specialized  Investigators 
(the  Newark  force  has  about  80)  under  a 
single  command,  swapping  Information  and 
informants  freely.  The  De  Cavalcante  case 
was  developed  initially  by  a  narcotics  agent 
who  turned  Mama  over  to  the  FBI,  aU  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bartels. 

Third,  the  persuasion  of  family  insiders  to 
come  around  and  cooperate  with  the  law. 
"The  code  of  silence  In  the  Mafia  Is  a  great 
myth,"  Mr.  Bartels  declares.  "V^en  the 
squeeze  Is  put  on  the  Uttle  guys,  they  end  up 
as  willing  to  talk  as  anybody.  So  wUl  the 
ordinary  citizen  who  has  been  victimized  by 
the  Mafia,  If  he  knows  he  will  be  protected." 
Protection  for  the  crucial  witnesses,  start- 
ing from  from  first  contact  with  federal 
agents  and  continuing  even  after  the  case  Is 
closed.  Is  the  essential  ingredient.  The  strike 
force,  because  of  its  oommand  position.  Is 
especially  adept  at  convincing  witnesses  that 
they  will  be  secure. 

RXLOCATINa    MAMA   AND   ANDT 

Not  only  does  the  force  grant  these  wit- 
nesses Immunity  from  prosecution  but  It  also 
practices  a  law-enforcement  art  known  as 
relocation,  giving  the  witness  and  his  family 
a  new  home,  a  new  job  and  a  new  Identity  (In 
some  cases,  even  plastic  surgery) . 

Simple  though  It  may  appear,  this  tech- 
nique hasn't  been  used  extensively  in  the 
past.  But  In  1967,  President  Johnson's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  did  recommend  greater 
use  of  the  tactic,  and  President  Nixon's  strllce 
forces  are  foUowlng  this  advice. 

Relocation  is  what  Bartels  &  Co.  arranged 
for  Mama  and  Andy,  both  ol  whom  worked  In 
the  De  Cavalcante  numbers  racket  and  tat- 
tled. They  are  living  under  assximed  Identi- 
ties elsewhere  In  the  country,  but  their 
stories — and  the  story  of  how  the  Newark 
strike  force  broke  the  De  Cavalcante  famUy — 
can  now  be  told.  Mama's  comes  from  the 
agent  who  found  her  and  kept  her  "thinking 
straight"  until  the  sentences  were  handed 
down.  Andy's  comes  from  Andy  himself  via 
telephone  from  his  new  home. 

Mama's  story  starts  with  a  narcotics  agent 
who  can  be  called  John  De  Stefano,  a  fic- 
titious name  he  sometimes  uses.  One  day  In 
1969,  as  a  member  of  the  newly-formed 
Newark  strike  force,  he  slipped  behind  the 
wheel  of  his  government  auto  for  a  drive  to 
the  state  prison  in  Trenton,  where  a  yo\xng 
man  picked  up  in  Rhode  Island  for  auto  theft 
had  been  shipped  to  face  various  New  Jersey 
charges. 
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Because  he  couldn't  make  ball,  the  prtsoni  x 
asked  to  see  an  agent  In  hopes  of  trading  li  - 
formation  for  freedom.  Because  the  prtsonur 
said  he  "knew  people  in  Junk,"  narcotiia 
agent  De  Siefano  was  dispatched  to  condudt 
the  interview.  Dvirlng  an  hour-long  converw,- 
tlon  In  the  prison  chapel.  Mr.  De  Stefano  re- 
calls, the  young  man  offered  to  l>e  "helpful" 
a  number  of  crime  areas  but  especially 
Illegal  drug  traffic.  i 

Promising  the  prisoner  nothing,  agent  r« 
Stefano  arranged  for  his  release  in  his  cuii- 
tody.  Together  they  "worked  the  streets"  i)f 
Newark  for  more  than  two  months;  the  ld(  a 
was  that  the  young  wou*.  lead  the  agent  a 
drug  pushers  and  help  pin  incriminating  ev  i- 
dence  on  them.  But,  Mr.  De  Stefano  says,  "^e 
came  up  with  goose-eggs."  In  retrospect,  the 
agent  declares: 

"He  was  a  bull-thrower.  He  told  me  any- 
thing I  wanted  to  hear  just  to  get  out  of  tlie 
can  But  after  two  months  In  the  street  with 
him  we  got  nothing.  In  our  last  Interview,  »e 
told  me  he  reaUy  knew'  the  guys  he  said  1  le 
did.  but  he  didn't  want  to  hurt  them." 

THE    SrPORT    PATS   OFF 

As  things  turned  out,  however,  the  effort 
wasn't  fruitless.  Several  weeks  after  the  youi  ig 
man  was  returned  to  prison,  agent  De  Stef  ai  ,o 
I  I  received   a   phone   call   from   the   prisonei  s 

1  I  mother.  "I  want  you  to  help  my  son,"  she  d  s- 

manded.  Agent  De  Stefano,  thoroughly  dl  i- 
gxisted  with  him,  refused.  But  then  Man  a 
dangled  a  plum. 

"Do  you  want  Sam  De  Cavalcante?"  slie 
teased  Figuring  Mama  wasn't  suay  bettsr 
than  her  son.  Mr.  De  Stefano  refused  agati. 
But  Mama  called  Insistently  several  tlmss 
thereafter,  and  Anally  the  agent,  brlnglngla 
colleague  with  him.  decided  to  vladt  her  honle. 

"She  turned  out  to  be  a  'sitter'  (or  banke*) 
for  the  De  Cavalcante  numbers  racket."  ^r. 
De  Stefano  relates.  "She  had  been  getting 
about  •150  a  week  to  record  the  bets  tak^n 
on  numbers  in  various  locations  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York.  But  she  had  gotten  slik 
and  had  quit.  When  we  walked  In.  she  hand- 
ed us  a  telephone  book  with  aU  the  co^e 
names  aiid  numbers  of  the  people  she  did 
business  with  Including  the  name  of  hfer 
replacement  s«  sitter."  I 

"Now  will  you  help  my  son?"  Mama  askep. 
Again  no  promises,  but  agent  De  Stefaio 
turned  the  case  over  to  the  FBI  members  6f 
the  strike  force  who.  with  the  help  of  W. 
Bartels.  obtained  a  court  order  to  tap  t»e 
telephone  lines  mentioned  in  Mama's  be 

••The  FBI  took  over  the  case,  but  not 
Informant."  Mr.  De  Stefano  recalls.  "I  had 
put  up  with  her,  and  she's  a  rough  broad, 
keep  her  thinking  the  way  we  do  until  si 
testified."  The  agent  also  was  In  charge  ' 
Mama's  relocation  and  security. 

He  found  her  a  house  in  another  part  bf 
the  countrv,  arranged  a  new  name  for  her 
and  her  family,  shipped  them  all  to  th«r 
new  home,  got  her  a  Job.  and,  because  of  her 
Illness,  arranged  government  medical  atten- 
tion and  supplies. 

THE    PROBLEMS    OF    A    DOG 

The  caper  almost  became  a  cropper  over!  a 
little  detail,  however.  Mama  refused  to  leave 
Newark  unleis  her  dog  went  along,  and  gov- 
ernment regulations  didn't  provide  for  the 
cost  of  shipping  pets.  "So  I  paid  the  money 
to  crate  and  ship  the  damn  dog  out  of  ay 
own  pocket, '  Mr,  De  Stefano  relates.  J 

Mama  posed  another  problem.  Because  sfce 
no  longer  had  a  husband,  she  called  upan 
Mr.  De  Stefano  to  assume  a  protective  rolej— 
long-distance.  "She  called  me  constantlyf- 
every  time  a  strange  car  appeared  In  the 
neighborhood  or  something  disturbed  he^," 
the  agent  reports.  "Once  she  heard  a  'plng- 
plng-plng'  in  her  backyard  and  called  nje. 
saying  excitedly  that  'they're  coming  to  get 
me.'  I  called  local  agents  who  checked  a»d 
found  It  was  her  kid  shooting  a  BB  guii" 

While  federal  agents  were  tapping  the  t>e 


Cavalcante  syndicate's  telephone  lines,  good 
fortune  provided  the  strike  force  with  addi- 
tional evidence.  Enter  Andy,  whose  real 
name.  Andres  De  La  PortUla.  was  made  pub- 
lic In  the  De  Cavalcante  Indictment. 

Andy  served  as  a  "comptroller,"  or  bet  col- 
lector, for  the  De  Cavalcante  racket.  He 
turned  himself  in  to  local  police  because,  as 
he  tells  It,  "It  was  either  that  or  blow  my 
brains  out."  His  Is  a  classic  tale  of  a  poor  boy 
caught  in  the  clutches  of  the  Mafia. 

Andy's  Introduction  to  the  numbers  game 
came  at  his  mother's  grocery  store,  where  the 
neighborhood  youths  congregated.  They  bet 
on  the  numoers  and  induced  Andy  to  do 
likewise.  Soon  Andy  began  to  carry  bets  for 
others,  and  the  syndicate  man,  "Big  Ralph," 
offered  him  the  "comptroller's"  Job  to  solicit 
bets  in  his  neighborhood. 

EXPANDING  THE  FIELD 

Successful  m  the  neighborhood.  Andy  ex- 
panded his  bet-coUectlng  to  his  Job  at  the 
General  Motors  assembly  plant  In  Linden, 
N.J.  But  as  he  devoted  more  and  more  time 
to  collecting,  his  QM  superiors  grew  sus- 
picious. So  he  quit  to  open  a  gas  station  to 
serve  as  a  front  for  his  gambling  activities. 

Then  the  trouble  began.  Andy,  blg-tlme 
now.  piled  his  Illegal  trade  with  honesty;  he 
paid  off  winning  bets  promptly.  The  syn- 
dicate, however,  g^rew  slower  In  its  reimburse- 
ments. "I  was  a  sucker,"  he  snaps.  "I  paid 
out  of  by  own  money,  when  I  needed  to,  to 
the  winners,  and  collected  later  from  the 
syndicate.  They  dragged  on  me." 

It  got  so  bad.  and  Andy  had  so  little  luck 
In  persuading  the  syndicate  to  pay  what  It 
owed  him,  that  he  decided  to  raise  a  mort- 
gage on  his  home.  The  syndicate  explained  its 
"dragging"  by  saying  that  it,  too,  had  been 
hit  hard  by  winners  and  was  In  a  hole.  And 
It  offered  to  help. 

The  syndicate  graciously  put  Andy  In  con- 
tact with  a  finance  company  that  lent  him 
mortgage  money  at  exorbitant  rates.  The 
company  was  controlled  by  the  De  Cavalcante 
family,  but  Andy  didn't  know  that. 

"The  whole  thing  was  nothing  but  a  vicious 
circle."  Andy  now  says  angrily.  "I  was  the 
only  Jerk  who  didn't  know  what  was  going 
on." 

Meantime  the  syndicate  continued  to 
"drag"  on  Andy.  Bettors  were  demanding 
payment,  and  so  was  the  finance  company. 
"It  all  got  out  of  hand,"  he  remembers. 
"What  I  owed  the  people  In  the  streets  plus 
what  I  owed  the  Shylock  amounted  to  more 
than  I  could  handle.  I  bought  a  rifle  and 
was  going  to  blow  my  brains  out." 

OETTING  IN  TOUCH  WITH  AtrTHORITlES 

A  cooler  head,  his  wife's,  prevailed.  She 
persuaded  Andy  to  contact  the  police. 
Eventually  he  was  turned  over  to  the  strike 
force,  which  arranged  to  have  first  his  family 
and  then  Andy  relocated.  "They  found  me  a 
Job.  a  place  to  live,  a  new  name,  a  new  life, 
a  second  chance,"  Andy  says  now.  "I'm  a 
human  being  again,  and  I  don't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  gambling." 

Andy  has  been  living  his  new  life  for  about 
15  months  now.  and  there's  evidence  that  the 
underworld  still  seeks  him  out.  Reports  have 
come  to  strike-force  headquarters  that 
"anonymous  Inquiries"'  have  been  made  at 
the  New  Jersey  school  that  Andy's  children 
attended  before  they  were  whisked  away. 

"The  first  thing  the  Mafia  will  do  to  track 
down  someone  Is  check  the  schools."  Mr.  Bar- 
tels says.  It  will  have  no  luck  at  the  school 
Andy's  children  attended;  the  FBI,  not  the 
school  board,  transferred  the  records. 

In  all,  Mr.  Bartels  figures  It  cost  the  gov- 
ernment about  $7,000  to  relocate  Mama  and 
Andy,  and  he  considers  that  a  bargain  price 
to  break  a  120  milllon-a-year  nxunbers  racket. 
But  Is  the  racket  really  wiped  out? 

Probably  not,  Mr.  Bartels  concedes.  "The 
t>ackbone  of  the  De  Cavalcante  family  has 
been  busted,"  he  declares.  "Now  there'll  be 
a  fight  for  power  to  determine  whoTl  take 


over  the  remains.  You'll  never  wipe  out 
gambling  or  narcotics  entirely,  but  you  can 
control  it  by  continually  striking  at  them." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
same  connection,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  John  P.  Roche 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday,  April  28, 1971,  under  the  head- 
ing "The  Surveillance  Mess."  Mr.  Roche 
says: 

The  press  has  finally  picked  up  the  story, 
revealed  here  some  time  ago.  that  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  was  respon- 
sible for  the  surveillance  operations  of  the 
United  States  government  from  1966  to  1966. 
Since  these  operations  Included  a  massive 
display  of  lunacy  by  military  counter-intel- 
ligence, it  is  understandable  that  Clark  and 
his  deputy.  Warren  Christopher,  have  been 
eager  to  get  out  from  under.  In  the  process, 
ihey  have  Issued  blanket  denials  that  they 
were  ever  aware  of  military  Involvement. 
Clark  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  "I  don't  care 
what  the  documents  say."  From  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  this  is  certainly  a  novel  ap- 
proach to  probative  evidence. 

A  novel  approach  indeed,  but  Ramsey 
Clark  is  given  to  the  novel  approach.  Mi-. 
Roche  continues: 

The  dlfBculty,  one  suspects.  Is  that  Clark 
was  not  aware  of  the  mad  capers  of  the 
counter-intelligence  crew.  Theoretically  they 
were  working  for  him  because  he  had  been 
charged  by  President  Johnson  with  anticipat- 
ing riots,  and  the  President  directed  all  rele- 
vant branches  of  the  government  to  co- 
operate fully  In  the  effort.  It  was  a  legitimate 
mission  and  a  certain  amount  of  surveillance, 
under  close  control,  was  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  the  Job.  Keeping  an  eye  on  danger- 
ous characters  is  hardly  an  outrage  to  Amer- 
ican freedom.  Indeed,  In  the  light  of  events 
over  the  last  decade,  one  could  wish  that 
somebody  had  been  watching  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  Slrhan  Slrhan,  and  Jamee  Earl  Ray. 
In  short,  a  President  who  did  not  take  ener- 
getic action  to  bead  off  civil  disorder  would 
have  been  guilty  of  gross  incompetence,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  the  logical 
place  to  establish  the  command  poet.  This 
was  done  by  Clark,  and  a  small  outfit  known 
as  IDICT  (Interdivisional  Intelligence  Unit) 
was  set  up  to  establish  a  coordinated  intel- 
ligence assets  of  the  government  responsibil- 
ities, that  is.  It  drew  upon  the  intelligence 
assets  of  the  government  Including  those  in 
the  Justice  Department  such  as  the  P^I  and 
those  elsewhere  like  the  Secret  Service 
(which  is  in  the  Treasury  Department)  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  think  Mr.  Roche's  principal  contri- 
bution to  this  discussion  comes  at  this 
point: 

But  now  for  a  moment,  we  will  push  the 
calendar  back  to  January,  1968.  and  attempt 
to  re-create  the  mood  In  the  White  House 
and  the  administration.  There  had  been 
savage  riots  In  the  summer  of  1967  and  with 
a  Presidential  election  looming,  and  anti- 
war sentiment  boiling  over  among  groups 
of  militants,  1968  was  not  a  year  to  look 
forward  to  with  Joyous  anticipation.  Then 
came  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  attendant  violence  In 
the  nation's  captlal  and  in  other  cities  and 
then  the  murder  of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 
The  word  was  out  that  the  militants  planned 
to  make  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
into  a  shambles. 

President  Johnson  ordered  a  doubling  of 
precautions:  Presidential  candidates  were 
given  security.  (Robert  Kennedy  refused  It 
and  it  probably  cost  him  his  life:  The  first 
place  the  Secret  Service  would  have  swept 
was  the  kitchen  where  Slrhan  was  hiding.) 
The  existing  Intelligence  units  were  simply 
unable  to  cope  with  the  task  and  turned  to 
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the  Department  of  Defense  for  additional 
assistance.  (If  memory  serves,  the  Provost 
Marshal  lent  military  police  to  help  the 
Secret  Service  guard  the  candidates.)  Army 
Secretary  Stanley  Resor  was  now  In  the  op- 
erational slot  so  far  as  military  assets  were 
employed,  but  Clark  was  In  overall  command. 

I  have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Roche's  as- 
sessment. I  have  to  agree  with  the  no- 
tion that  a  President  who  did  not  take 
"energetic  steps  to  head  off  civil  dis- 
orders would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  in- 
competence" and  I  might  add  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  take  seri- 
ously his  oath  to  defend  the  republic 
from  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  I 
must  say,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  I  find  very 
many  of  the  recent  criticisms  of  the  FBI 
and  its  direction  to  be  narrowly  partisan 
and,  as  the  President  recently  said, 
"cheap  shots."  Many  of  these  attacks  we 
know  have  come  from  men  who  want 
to  be  President.  I  suggest  seeking  to 
climb  to  office  by  defaming  an  agency  as 
sound  and  as  honorable  as  the  FBI  will 
no',  and  cannot  succeed.  The  people  will 
simply  not  tolerate  it.  I  think  reason- 
able Americans  will  agree  that  there  is  a 
reed  for  a  certain  amount  of  domestic 
surveillance  in  these  troubled  times.  As 
Roche  said,  we  can  also  wish  with  hind- 
sight that  there  had  been  tighter  secu- 
rity and  retroactive  surveillance  of  peo- 
ple like  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  Slrhan  Sir- 
han,  and  James  Earl  Ray. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  leading  this  chorus  of  brick- 
bats directed  at  the  FBI  and  at  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  know  this — and  that  knowledge 
is  what  makes  those  attacks  so  hollow. 
sc  unfair.  I  suggest  that  a  man  who  can- 
not recognize  the  need  for  such  activity 
by  the  Government  does  not  really  de- 
serve to  be  considered  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  if 
these  same  people  in  their  hearts  know 
that  such  activity  is  a  necessary  and 
proper  function  of  government  that 
knowledge  makes  their  attack  so  much 
more  reprehensible. 

I  ask   unanimous   consent   that   Mr. 

Roche's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Thk  Surveillance  Mess 
By  John  P.  Roche 

The  press  has  finally  picked  up  the  story, 
revealed  here  some  time  ago.  that  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  was  respon- 
sible for  the  surveillance  operations  of  the 
United  States  government  from  1966  to  1969. 
Since  these  operations  Included  a  massive 
display  of  lunacy  by  military  counter-intelli- 
gence, it  Is  understandable  that  Clark  and 
his  deputy,  Warren  Christopher,  have  been 
eager  to  get  out  from  under.  In  the  process 
they  have  issued  blanket  denials  that  they 
were  ever  aware  of  military  involvement, 
Clark  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  "I  don't 
care  what  the  documents  say.  Prom  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  this  Is  certainly  a  novel 
approach  to  probative  evidence. 

The  difficulty,  one  suspects.  Is  that  Clark 
was  not  aware  of  the  mad  capers  of  the 
counter-intelligence  crew.  Theoretically  they 
were  working  for  him  because  he  had  been 
charged  by  President  Johnson  with  antici- 
pating riots,  and  the  President  directed  all 
relevant  branches  of  the  government  to  co- 
operate fully  in  the  effort.  It  was  a  Intimate 
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mission  and  a  certain  amount  of  surveillance, 
under  close  control,  w(«  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  the  Job.  Keeping  an  eye  on  dan- 
gerous characters  Is  hardly  an  outrage  to 
American  freedom.  Indeed,  In  the  light  of 
events  over  the  last  decade,  one  could  wish 
that  somebody  had  been  watching  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald,  Slrhan  Slrhan,  and  James  Earl 
Ray. 

In  short,  a  President  who  did  not  take 
energetic  action  to  head  off  civil  disorder 
would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  Incompe- 
tence, and  the  Department  of  Justice  was  the 
logical  place  to  establish  the  command  post. 
This  was  done  by  Clark,  and  a  small  outfit 
known  as  IDIU  (Interdivisional  Intelligence 
tTnit)  was  set  up  to  establish  a  co-ordinated 
Intelligence  assets  of  the  government  respon- 
sibilities, that  is.  It  drew  upon  the  mtelU- 
gence  assets  of  the  government  Including 
those  In  the  Justice  Department  such  as  the 
FBI  and  those  elsewhere  like  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice (which  is  m  the  Treasury  Department) 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Still  nothing  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  very  sensible  effort  to  rationalize  the 
Intelligence-gathering  operation.  But  now  ror 
a  moment,  we  will  push  the  calendar  back 
to  January.  1968,  and  attempt  to  re-create 
the  mood  in  the  White  House  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  had  been  savage  riots  in  the  summer 
of  1967  and  with  a  Presidential  election  loom- 
ing, and  anti-war  sentiment  boiling  over 
among  groups  of  militants,  1968  was  not  a 
year  to  look  forward  to  with  Joyous  anticipa- 
tion. Then  came  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  attendant  vio- 
lence in  the  nation's  capital  and  in  other 
cities  and  then  the  murder  of  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy.  The  word  was  out  that  the  mili- 
tants planned  to  make  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  Into  a  shambles. 

President  Johnson  ordered  a  doubling  of 
precautions:  Presidential  candidates  were 
given  security.  (Robert  Kennedy  refused  It 
and  it  probably  cost  him  his  life:  the  first 
place  the  Secret  Service  would  have  swept 
was  the  kitchen  where  Slrhan  was  hiding.) 
The  existing  Intelligence  units  were  simply 
unable  to  cope  with  the  task  and  turned  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  additional  as- 
sistance. (If  memory  servos,  the  Provost 
Marshal  lent  military  police  to  help  the 
Secret  Service  guard  the  candidates.)  Army 
Secretary  Stanley  Resor  was  now  in  the  op- 
erational slot  so  far  as  military  assets  were 
employed,  but  Clark  was  in  overall  command. 
Still  nothing  wrong.  As  of  this  point  In 
time,  no  one  could  fault  the  President  or 
the  Attorney  General.  The  IDIU  was  working 
away  issuing  weekly  summaries  of  potential 
trouble  spots,  and  one  recalls  that  they  were 
sober  careful  assessments  hardly  in  the  James 
Bond  tradition.  The  fact  that  the  military 
were  cooperating  was  known  by  all  bands 
involved.  What  was  not  known  was  the  fan- 
tastic dimensions  of  the  military  operation. 


DEATH   OF  S.   SMITH  GRISWOLD 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20,  S.  Smith  Griswold,  one  of  the 
pioneer  environmenttilists  of  our  time, 
died  at  Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center 
at  the  age  of  62. 

Long  before  the  environmental  move- 
ment achieved  the  national  recognition 
and  momentum  it  now  has,  Mr.  Gris- 
wold had  earned  the  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  "Mr.  Air  Pollution  Control," 
an  expert  in  the  initiation,  implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  air  pollution 
abatement  and  enforcement  programs. 
This  reputation  derived  first  of  all  from 
his  remarkable  role  in  building  the  first 
effective  governmental  air  pollution  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  As  air  pollu- 


tion control  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Pollution  Control  District  from 
1954  to  1965,  S.  Smith  Griswold  initiated 
a  series  of  actions  which  made  the  Cali- 
fornia program  the  uncontested  leader 
and  model  of  tough  air  pollution  pro- 
grams. 

These  swstions  included  setting  up  the 
first  motor  vehicle  laboratory  for  the 
testing  of  air  pollution  emissions  from 
automobiles,  the  establishment,  and 
vigorous  enforcement  of  abatement  pro- 
cedures covering  virtusilly  every  sta- 
tionary source  of  air  pollution  in  the 
Los  Angeles  basin,  and  giving  impetus  to 
the  first  governmental  or  private  pro- 
gram of  automobile  emissions  control. 
This  record  of  achievement  and  inno- 
vation in  air  pollution  control  was  ex- 
panded to  a  national  scale  from  1965 
to  1968  when  Mr.  Griswold  served  as  the 
chief  abatement  officer  for  air  pollution 
control  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. Impatient  when  the  Federal 
commitment  to  clean  air  appeared  to 
stagnate,  "Gris"  took  his  energy,  ex- 
perience and  talents  into  the  private 
sector  and,  as  a  private  consultant, 
broadcast  his  clean  air  message  to  public 
and  private  organizations  throughout  the 
world. 

S.  Smith  Griswold  recognized  that 
controlling  air  pollution  was  not  merely 
an  engineering  problem;  it  was  primarily 
a  people  problem  which  required  the 
development  and  application  of  a  force- 
ful public  commitment  for  a  clean  en- 
vironment. In  a  1964  speech  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Association  in  Houston,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Griswold  recounted  his  frustrating  ex- 
perience in  California  in  overcoming  the 
automobile  industry's  unconscionable 
opposition  and  delaying  tactics  and 
getting  them  to  apply  already  existing 
technology  and  emissions  control 
devices: 

Everything  that  the  industry  has  dis- 
closed it  Is  able  to  do  today  to  control  auto 
exhaust,  was  possible  technically  10  years 
ago.  No  new  principles  had  to  be  developed, 
no  technological  advance  was  needed,  no 
scientific  breakthrough  was  required.  CranU- 
case  emissions  have  been  controlled  by  a 
method  In  use  for  at  least  a  half  centiiry. 
Hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide  are 
being  controlled  by  relatively  simple  adjust- 
ments of  those  most  basic  engine  com- 
ponents— the  carburetor  and  ignition  sys- 
tems. Why  has  this  action  required  ten 
years?  One  is  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  arro- 
gance and  apathy  on  the  part  of  this,  the 
nation's  largest  industry. 

This  speech  and  the  facts  of  the  Cali- 
fornia experience  with  the  auto  industry 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Griswold  came  to  the 
attention  of  a  young  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Ralph  Nader,  became  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tional legal  and  legislative  battle,  and 
sparked  a  public  drive  to  get  the  automo- 
bile industry  to  provide  the  public  with 
a  "clean"  automobile.  Six  years  later,  S. 
Smith  Griswold  was  still  out  front  fight- 
ing for  a  decent  environment  and  a  non- 
polluting  automobile.  Just  before  his  fa- 
tal illness,  Mr.  Griswold  gave  valuable 
counsel  and  assistance  to  the  efforts 
which  led  to  the  passage  last  fall  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  Federal  legislation 
which  has  delivered  a  public  ultimatum 
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to  the  auto  industry  to  come  up  wltl 
low-emission    vehicle    within    the    n< 
several  years,  and  told  other  Industrie 
put  an  end  to  their  polluting  ways. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Dr.  Arie  J.  Haagin- 
Smit.  professor  of  biochemistry  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
chairman  of  the  State  of  California  Air 
Resources  Board,  wrote : 

Air  poUution  control  Is  like  a  real  baOtle. 
There  will  be  attacks  on  certain  fronts  after 
preliminary  skirmishes  have  weakened  the 
opposition  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  is  then 
moved  to  other  fronts  and  the  same  will 
happen  over  and  over  again  until  the  en^my 
Is  licked. 

Long  before  the  quest  for  clean  air  be- 
came a  priority  concern  for  the  entire 
Nation,  S.  Smith  Griswold  was  leac^ng 
these  initial  attacks  and  pointing  the  iay 
for  concerned  public  action. 

We  should  all  be  grateful  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  impressive  record  of  achieve- 
ments. Mr.  Griswold  would  be  most 
honored,  I  believe,  if  the  public  he  helbed 
alert  would  maintain  the  momentum  and 
complete  the  job.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cpn- 
sent  that  the  text  of  S.  Smith  Griswcjd's 
1964  speech  and  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  21,  1|71, 
describing  Mr.  Griswold's  life  and  achlev- 
ments,  be  printed  in  the  Record.         | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  spelech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Betlections  awd  Projbctions  on  Co 
LINO  THZ  Motor  Vebiclx 
(By  8.  Smith  Orlswold) 

As  a  past  president  of  this  organization, 
and  as  one  who  has  Just  completed  a  decade 
of  service  as  director  of  a  govemmehtai 
agency  concerned  with  a  somewhat  notorious 
community  problem,  it  Is  a  pleaavire  for  me 
to  be  Invited  to  reflect  upon  the  past,  and 
speculate  about  the  future  of  the  automo- 
tive aspect  of  the  air  pollution  problem. 

We  In  Los  Angeles  have  had  a  long  and 
Intimate  connection  with  the  series  of  events 
leading  to  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
automobile  industry  that  cars  of  the  1967 
model  year  will  conform  with  the  present  re- 
quirements of  the  State  of  California  in  re- 
gard to  exbatost  contaminant  emissions. 

I  recall  that  late  in  1860.  research  by  the 
Loe  Angeles  County  Air  PoUution  Control 
District  directed  by  Dr.  Arte  J.  Haagen-ajnlt, 
revealed  that  hydrocarbons  were  capable  of 
reacting  with  oxides  of  nitrogen  under  th<  in- 
fluence of  sunlight  to  produce  photochen^lcal 
smog. 

By  1953.  we  had  established  that  the  atito- 
mobUe  was  the  largest  source  of  air  ^n- 
tamlnants  In  our  area,  and  the  prtnqlpal 
source  of  smog-forming  hydrocarbons.  The 
APCD  then  undertook  a  program  of  basic 
research  Into  automobile  operation,  local 
driving  conditions,  and  the  composltlo^i  of 
gasolines  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  these  fac- 
tors on  smog  formation. 

From  the  earliest  time  information  bemme 
available,  we  made  efforts  to  Induce  the  au- 
tozxiobUe  Industry  to  accept  Its  share  of  the 
responstbUlty  for  the  exhaust  problem.  A>  a 
result  of  extended  discussions,  the  autdmo- 
bUe  industry  In  late  1953  took  official  notice 
of  the  existence  of  the  automotive  contribu- 
tion to  air  pollution,  and  established  tha  Ve- 
hicle Combustion  Products  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Engineering  Committee  of  the  Alito- 
mobUe  Manufacturers  Association.  1 

During  early  1054,  this  committee  m4t  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  In  conjunction  with,  the 
APCD  and  other  organieatlons.  worked  >^t  a 
program  of  investigation  and  research.  W*  set 


a  target  date  for  installation  of  what  then 
appeared  to  be  a  promising  method  of  con- 
trol, induction  system  devices  that  controlled 
the  emissions  of  hydrocao'bons  durtng  decel- 
eration. The  objective  was  to  have  these  de- 
vices on  the  1958  models,  out  In  1967. 

I  recaU  visiting  Detroit  in  1956,  and  being 
shown  an  array  of  Induction  devices  for  vari- 
ous makes  and  models  of  cars. 

Later  that  year,  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
District  and  the  Air  Pollution  Foundation 
called  a  meeting  In  Pasadena  of  leading  Arms 
and  figures  in  the  chemical  and  automobile 
accessory  fields,  with  the  aim  of  stimulating 
their  interest  in  the  development  of  catalytic 
or  other  types  of  exhaust  controls. 

Our  District  set  up  an  automotive  com- 
bustion laboratory,  and  built  envlronmenUl 
test  chambers  to  evaluate  approaches  to  ve- 
hicle emission  control.  After  being  developed 
for  years,  that  automotive  test  facility  and 
Its  trained  personnel  were  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  California.  It  Is  now  the  principal 
test  center  for  the  State  program. 

Due  primarily  to  the  efforts  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California  was 
prompted  to  occupy  the  field  of  automotive 
control  and  In  1960  enacted  the  legislation 
that  is  now  in  effect.  To  administer  the  pro- 
gram, the  legislature  created  the  State  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board.  As  part 
of  this  program,  California  has  established 
the  first  Standards  for  Air  Quality  and  for 
Motor  Vehicle  Emissions. 

In  1959,  the  automobile  Industry  an- 
nounced that  crankcaee  emissions  were  a 
significant  source  of  smog-forming  hydro- 
carbons, and  at  the  same  time  offered  a 
meana  of  controlling  approximately  80%  of 
emissions  from  this  source.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  District  Im- 
mediately undertook  a  pilot  installation  on 
cars  of  Its  own  fleet  to  prove  that  the  "closed 
system"  constituting  100%  control  of  crank- 
case  blowby  might  be  preferable,  and  whether 
there  might  be  negative  effects.  The  study 
afforded  a  basis  for  full-scale  Installation 
upon  the  entire  fleet,  and  provided  expert- 
ence  to  guide  the  State  Board.  Subsequently, 
the  State  Board  acted  to  make  such  In- 
stallations mandatory  on  cars  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  today  all  cars  manufactiured  in 
the  United  States  can  have  the  "closed" 
crankcase  emission  control  rather  than  the 
less  efficient  "open"  system. 

Dxirlng  the  many  years  this  was  going 
on.  the  APCD  followed  up  another  lead,  the 
regulation  of  fuel  composition.  After  thor- 
ough Investigation,  we  enacted  our  Rule  63 
which  restricts  the  amount  of  oleflns  that 
may  be  contained  In  gasoline  sold  In  Los 
Angeles  County.  This  has  reduced  the  eye- 
irrltating  characteristic  of  gasoline  vapors 
and  exhaust  hjrdrocarbons  and  consequently 
has  reduced  the  severity  of  eye  Irritation  ex- 
perienced In  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  most  recent  action  of  the  State  Board 
has  been  to  certify  four  exhaust  control 
devices:  three  have  been  accepted  only  for 
new  cars,  and  one  has  been  accepted  for 
both  new  and  used  cars.  As  the  law  Is  now 
written,  new  cars  sold  In  California  In  1966 
must  be  equipped  with  one  of  these  devices, 
or  perform  equlvalently. 

The  knowledge  that  this  action  was  coming 
undoubtedly  prompted  the  automobile  In- 
dustry to  come  forward  with  Its  announce- 
ment that  the  1967  cars  would  conform  to 
the  California  standard  without  the  neces- 
sity of  these  new  devices. 

The  Industry  announcement  alsD  may 
have  been  motivated  partially  by  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  of 
buying  new  vehicles  only  If  they  meet  speci- 
fied restrictions  upon  exhaust  emissions.  This 
action  was  commended  by  formal  resolu- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Only  one  manufacturer  Is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced In  exhaust  control  technique  to  be 


able  to  produce  a  car  to  these  specifica- 
tions, and  the  policy  has  drawn  bitter  ob- 
jections from  dealers  whoee  lower  bids  were 
turned  down  because  their  cars  could  not 
qualify.  This  blow  to  the  pocketbook.  and 
the  militant  evangelizing  of  this  policy  to 
other  governmental  jurisdictions  and  oper- 
ators of  large  fleets.  Is  perhaps  the  clearest 
message:  the  great  delaying  action  Is  at 
an  end  and  It  Is  time  for  Detroit  to  move. 

I  term  It  a  great  delaying  action,  because 
that  Is  what  I  believe  that  auto  Industry 
has  been  engaged  In  for  a  decade.  Everything 
that  the  Industry  has  disclosed  It  is  able 
to  do  today  to  control  auto  exhaust,  was 
possible  technically  ten  years  ago.  No  new 
principles  had  to  be  developed,  no  techno- 
logical advance  was  needed,  no  scientific 
breakthrough  was  required.  Crankcase  emis- 
sions have  been  controlled  by  a  method  in 
use  for  at  least  a  half  century.  Hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide  are  being  controlled 
by  relatively  simple  adjustments  of  those 
most  basic  engine  components — the  carbu- 
retor and  Ignition  systems. 

Why  has  this  action  required  ten  years? 
One  Is  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  arrogance  and 
apathy  on  the  part  of  this,  the  nation's  larg. 
est  Industry.  Control  of  air  pollution  does 
not  make  cars  easier  to  sell.  It  does  not  make 
them  cheaper  to  produce,  and  It  does  not 
reduce  comebacks  on  the  warranty.  To  peo- 
ple Interested  In  profits,  expenditures  for 
the  development  and  production  of  exhaust 
controls  are  liabilities. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  the  auto  Industry  has 
been  telling  us  they  have  been  spending  a 
million  dollars  a  year  on  air  pollution  control. 
Their  announced  expenditvu'e  has  totalled 
about  nine  million  dollars  during  that  period. 
This  provides  an  Interesting  contrast  with 
a  recent  survey  which  revealed  the  earnings 
of  the  44  highest  paid  executives  In  the 
country.  Of  these,  one-half.  22,  are  employed 
by  the  auto  Industry.  Their  combined  1963 
earnings  were  about  nine  and  one  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  short,  during  the  past  decade 
the  Industry's  total  Investment  In  control- 
ling the  nation's  number  one  air  pollution 
problem,  a  blight  that  Is  costing  the  rest  of 
us  more  than  eleven  billion  dollars  a  year. 
has  constituted  less  than  one  year's  salary 
for  22  of  their  executives. 

The  Indxistry  Is  spending  over  one  billion 
dollars  to  change  over  Its  models  this  year. 
Their  annual  expenditures  for  air  pollution 
control  development  Is  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  one  billion  dollars.  For  that,  the 
Industry  has  bought  ten  years  of  delay  and 
unhampered  freedom  to  pour  millions  of  tons 
of  toxic  contaminants  Into  the  atmosphere. 
This  has  caused  unmeasurable  misery,  and 
undoubtedly  has  sertously  Impaired  the 
health  of  many. 

What  has  the  Industry  accomplished  dur- 
ing these  ten  years? 

Until  recently,  very  little.  In  1953  a  pooling 
of  efforts  was  announced.  Through  an  agree- 
ment to  cross-license,  progress  by  one  would 
be  progress  by  all.  How  has  this  worked  out? 
Apparently  It  has  served  to  guarantee  that 
no  one  manufacturer  would  break  ranks  and 
bring  Into  the  field  of  air  pollution  control 
the  same  kind  of  competitive  stimulus  that 
spokesmen  for  the  industry  frequently  pay 
homage  to  as  the  force  that  has  made  them 
what  they  are  today.  It  has  Induced  a  com- 
plaisance, such  as  that  demonstrated  early 
In  1962  when  Chrysler  let  It  be  known  that 
It  had  devised  a  method  of  engine  modifica- 
tions, which  was  proving  fruitful.  The 
County  of  Los  Angeles  Immediately  obtained 
twenty  of  these  clear  air  packages  and  testect 
them.  General  Motors  and  Ford  each  took 
one.  Or,  another  example :  oxides  of  nitrogen 
are  acknowledged  as  the  next  problem  to  be 
solved  in  automotive  emissions.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  public  reports  of  successful 
reduction  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  recir- 
culation of  exhaust.  All  that  this  work  has 
drawn  from  the  auto  Industry  so  far  Is  cat- 
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cAlls-  instead  of  pursuing  this  lead,  industry 
^^wmen  have  criticized  Its  advocates  at 
trofe^^onal  meetings,  such  as  this  one.  and 
exhibited  indifference  to  Its  potential. 

in  May    the  Camornla  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  held  a  hearing  to  consider 
?he^optlon  of  an  air  quality  standard  for 
^d«  of  nitrogen.  Ford  and  General  Motors 
«nt  their  leading  air  pollution  experts.  Their 
Contribution  was  to  challenge  the  need  for 
Zxs  control  of  this  contaminant  and  to  abuse 
toe  Department.  These  experts  assailed  the 
iMJt  of  experimental  evidence  to  support  the 
^position  that  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
would  be  beneficial,  yet  they  produced  only 
r  fragment   of   experimental   data  of   their 
own  to  controvert  It.  What  makes  thU  par- 
ticularly striking  LB  that  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  air  poUution  control  proffered  by 
General  Motors  to  account  for  Its  years  of 
effort    U    the    construction    of    an   environ- 
mental study  chamber,  in  which  they  have 
been  dupUcaUng  much  of  the  work  that  has 
1^  to  the  conclusion  that  auto  exhaust  Is 
the  basic  Ingredient  of  photochemical  smog. 
So  far  there  Is  little  evidence  of  constructive 
contributions  to  existing  knowledge  or  tech- 

"^Appwently,  not  everyone  In  Detroit  has 
vet  read  the  message.  I  am  prompted  to 
suKRest  that  what  Is  good  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  may  be  good  for  General  Motors. 

We  are  all  a  little  bored  and  dlsUlusloned 
with  the  past,  so  let  us  venture  Into  Uie 
future.  In  order  that  some  future  speaker 
will  have  a  basis  to  measure  progress,  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  few  predictions: 

1  Exhaust  control  devices  will  be  on  the 
1966  model  automobiles  sold  In  California 
rather  than  the  1967  models  as  the  Industry 
has  announced.  I  base  thU  upon  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  California  has  certified  more 
than  two  devices  that  can  meet  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Standard,  and  the  law  automat- 
ically requires  that  cars  sold  In  1966  have 
this  equipment,  or  perform  with  equal  ef- 
fectiveness. One  company  has  ah-eady  dem- 
onstrated that  It  can  meet  this  standard 
of  performance  without  such  devices.  This 
leaves  the  remainder  of  the  manufacturers 
faced  with  the  choice  of  accelerating  In- 
stallation of  their  own  systems  or  of  buying 
for  production  line  instaUatlon  one  of  the 
devices  certified  by  the  CalUTornla  State  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board 

2.  California's  allowed  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sion standards  wUl  be  lowered,  perhaps  down 
to  180  ppm  for  the  official  drtvlng  cycle,  and 
the  1968  models  will  have  to  meet  this  stand- 
ard. I  base  this  upon  the  fact  that  such  a 
level  of  control  is  attainable  by  a  reasonably 
priced  combination  of  existing  devices  and 
methods,  and  there   Is  no  excuse  for  delay. 

3.  There  will  be  a  standard  set  reducing 
oxides  of  nitrogen  at  least  80  percent,  and  by 
1970  aut<Mnoblle8  will  come  equipped  with  a 
control  for  this  contaminant. 

4.  I  predict  that  no  later  than  1968  new 
models  will  have  closed  fuel  systems  that 
will  end  fuel  tank  evaporation  and  slop-over 
as  well  as  hot  soak  losses  from  carburetors 
and  manifolds.  I  base  this  upon  the  fact  that 
closed  systems  already  existing  and  In  opera- 
tion can  stop  this,  and  that  existing  open 
fuel  systems: 

(a)  Contrtbute  significantly  to  air  pol- 
lution, 

(b)  Waste  natural  resources, 

fc)  Are  a  needless  economic  loss  to  motor- 
ists through  wasted  fuels,  and  to  communi- 
ties in  uimecessary  erosion  of  streets  and 
parking  areas  due  to  corrosion  by  gasoline 
spilled  on  them. 

In  my  opinion,  closed  fuel  systems  would 
be  on  aU  models  today  If  real  competition 
existed  between  automobile  manufacturers 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  contamination  from 
their  product. 

5.  If  catalytic  converters  come  Into  wide- 
spread use,  either  by  themselves  or  in  com- 
bination with  engine  modification  systems. 


then  lead  as  a  gasoline  additive  will  be  re- 
placed by  other  methods  of  Increasing  octane 
rating. 

6.  I  also  predict  that  before  the  end  of  the 
year  there  will  be  some  top  level  executives 
of  the  auto  Industry  appearing  before  Con- 
gressional committees  to  answer  some  perti- 
nent  and   perhaps  embarrassing   questions. 

7.  Finally,  I  predict  that  the  toxic  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles  will  be  brought 
under  tight  control  at  the  national  level, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  to  air  pollution 
from  this  notorious  soxxrce. 


8.  S.  Griswold,  Pollction  Fightrr  Dies 


(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
S.  Smith  Griswold,  a  leading  pioneer  figure 
In  the  nation's  struggle  against  air  pollution, 
died  yesterday  at  Betheeda  Naval  Medical 
Center  at  the  age  of  62  after  a  long  fight 
against  cancer. 

Be  learned  his  trade  In  what  was  then  the 
smog  capital  of  the  western  world,  Los  Ange- 
les, a  title  other  cities  might  dubiously  claim. 
From  1954  to  1965,  Mr.  Griswold  served  as  the 
air  poUution  control  officer  for  the  coimty 
of  Loe  Angeles. 

During  those  eleven  yefws,  Mr.  Griswold, 
who  had  a  low  tolerance  for  stalls  and  put- 
offs,  brought  thousands  of  pollution  cases 
to  ooiut.  getting  convictions  or  guilty  pleas  In 
96  per  cent.  No  pollution  control  officer  any- 
where In  the  country  has  matched  this 
record. 

Known  as  a  plugger,  Mr.  Griswold  was 
hardnosed  about  his  facts  and  had  a  flinty 
Impulse  to  say  what  he  thought.  He  made  a 
speech  In  Houston  In  1964  that  was  an  early 
pump  on  the  brake  of  public  opinion  that  Is 
now  tr3rlng  to  stop  the  runaway  protol«n  of 
automobile  pollution. 

"Everything  that  the  Industry  Is  able  to 
do  today  (1964)  to  control  auto  exhaust  was 
possible  technically  10  years  ago."  he  said. 
"No  new  principles  had  to  be  developed:  no 
technological  advance  was  needed;  no  scien- 
tific breakthrough  was  required." 

Mr.  Griswold  depicted  the  auto  makers  as 
people  crtisted  with  "arrogance  and  apathy" 
who  had  "bought  10  years  of  delay  and  un- 
hampered freedom  to  pour  mUllons  of  tons 
of  toxic  contamination  into  the  atmosphere." 
Mr.  Griswold  said  that  to  people  Interested 
In  profits,  spending  for  the  development  and 
production  of  exhaust  controls  was  a  liability. 
"Control  of  air  poUution  does  not  make  cars 
easier  to  sell.  It  does  not  make  them  cheaper 
to  produce,  and  It  does  not  reduce  comebacks 
on  the  warranty." 

At  the  time  of  the  speech,  Mr.  Griswold 
estimated  that  the  Industry  was  spending 
only  $1  mlUlon  a  year  for  poUution  control. 
He  contrasted  this  sum  with  the  total  com- 
bined earnings  In  1963  of  22  auto  company 
executives  and  with  the  (1  blUion  being  spent 
for  1965  model  changes. 

"In  short,"  concluded  Mr.  Griswold.  "dur- 
ing the  past  decade  the  Industry's  total  In- 
vestment In  controlling  the  nation's  No.  1 
air  pollution  problem,  a  blight  that  Is  cost- 
ing the  rest  of  us  more  than  (11  bUUon  a 
year,  has  constituted  less  than  one  year's 
salary  for  22  of  their  executives." 

Mr.  Griswold's  position  became  the  genesis 
of  a  Justice  Department  civil  anti-trust  suit 
filed  In  January,  1969.  The  government 
charged  the  four  major  U.S.  auto  manufac- 
turers and  their  trade  association  with  con- 
spiring to  delay  development  and  InstaUatlon 
of  devices  to  c\irb  automotive  air  pollution. 
The  case  was  eventually  settled  by  consent 
decree. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Orlswold  left  Los  Angeles  to 
become  abatement  and  control  chief  at 
HEW's  Office  for  Air  PoUution  Control.  He 
soon  discovered  that  Washington,  like  Los 
Angeles,  was  an  atmospheric  cesspool. 

"I  haid  an  apartment  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue,"  he  recalled  last  year,  "and  the 
living  room  had  white  curtains.  In  six 
months'  time,  they  were  filthy.  In  CaUfornla, 


your  draperies  last  four  or  five  years  and 
usuaUy  the  sun  rots  them  before  they  need  a 
cleaning." 

Mr.  Griswold's  actions  and  thoughts  at 
HEW  helped  In  the  passage  of  the  1967  Air 
Quality  Control  Act.  Soon,  however.  Mr.  Orls- 
wold came  to  believe  that  the  abatement  ef- 
forts he  had  buUt  up  were  being  dUuted  or 
Ignored.  He  left  the  government  In  late  1967 
and  became  a  private  consultant  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Although  aggressive  and  raw-edged  In  his 
public  life,  Mr.  Orlswold  was  privately  gentle, 
easygoing  and  wry.  Interviewing  reporters 
found  Mr.  Griswold  extremely  modest  at)0ut 
his  accomplishments  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Washington.  He  once  said  he  was  unaware 
that  his  1064  speech  laid  out  the  essentials  of 
an  antitrust  case. 

Nothing  might  have  happened  had  not 
Ralph  Nader,  then  an  obscure  volunteer 
worker  In  the  Labor  Department,  happened 
onto  the  speech  and  perceived  its  potential 
exploslveness.  Nader  Interested  Justice  De- 
partment lawyers  In  the  facts  set  out  by  Mr. 

Griswold. 

On  becoming  a  free-lance  consvutant  Mr. 
Griswold  was  in  demand.  Officials  In  places  as 
diverse  as  Maine  and  Puerto  Rico  called  hlm 
In.  "They  want  Industry,"  he  explained,  "but 
they  want  It  clean." 

"When  the  public  gets  outraged  at  the  air 
poUution  aU  around  them,  the  politicians  and 
lawmakers  won't  be  afraid  to  act  forcefully 
and  stop  the  polluters.  Nor  wlU  they  be  hesi- 
tant to  raise  and  spend  the  money  for  pollu- 
tion control,  because  the  politicians  love  a 
safe  and  popular  Issue." 

Mr  Griswold  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Inge- 
borg.  of  Monterey  Park.  Calif.,  a  daugh**!- 
Mrs  Gary  Swanson,  and  his  father.  W.  H. 
Griswold,  both  of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  a 
brother,  W.  H.  Griswold  Jr.,  of  YpsUantl. 
Mich.,  and  one  granddaughter. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ACTION  TO  STOP 
DRUG  USE 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  drug  abuse  crisis  facing 
this  country.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of    many    speeches,    campaigns,     and 

promises. 

This  year  we  have  begun  to  see  some 
constructive  action.  Starting  last  Feb- 
ruary, over  200  pubUc  television  stations 
across  the  country  began  broadcasting 
"The  Tumed-on  Crisis,"  public  televi- 
sion's long  range  community  action 
drug  abuse  education  series.  This  series, 
which  is  probably  the  most  compre- 
hensive series  on  drugs  in  the  history  of 
broadcasting,  was  funded  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  It  is 
the  first  major  education  project  of 
nationwide  scope  vmdertaken  by  the 
corporation.  ^  .  i  „ 

The  objective  of  "The  Turn-on  Crisis 
is  to  reach  and  present  to  all  the  prin- 
cipals   involved   In    the    drug    crisis    a 
majority  of  viewpoints  about  the  legal 
and  social  implications  of  drug  abuse. 

The  series  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
but  related  television  program  groups: 
The  first,  broadcast  In  February,  was 
directed  toward  the  general  evening 
viewing  audience;  the  second,  shown  in 
March,  toward  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  others  In  the  educational 
community;  and  the  third,  to  be  broad- 
cast next  faU,  toward  junior  high  stu- 
dents. 

The  series  examines  drug  addiction,  its 
causes  and  affects;  explores  the  traumas 
of   rehabilitation,   and   emphasizes   the 
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alternatives  available  to  both  parens 
and  teenagers  in  decisionmaking  about 
drugs. 

Featured  in  "The  Turned-on  Crisii" 
are  such  guest  participants  as  Arno  d 
Palmer.  David  Susskind,  O.  J.  Simpsoii, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  ex- junkies,  and  school  kids 
volved  in  today's  dnig  scene.  The  serii 
presents  a  montage  of  information  dn 
drugs,  statistics,  attitudes,  docimientarits 
on  drug  action  projects,  dramatic  pre 
entations,  and  a  variety  of  special  pr 
graming. 

"The  Turned-on  Crisis"  attempts 
reach  communities  across  the  count 
with  its  message  and  devotes  much  ti 
to  encourage  commimity  action  and  i 
volvement  in  drug  abuse  prevention. 
The  series  was  received  with  great  e 
thusiasm  in  Kentuckey  and  received  e 
dorsements    from   State   ofBcials,   co 
munity  organizations  and  private  b 
nesses. 

Statewide  interest  in  the  problem  h: 
been  stimulated  by  a  Governor's  Co 
f  erence  on  Drug  Awareness  which  met 
December,  and  the  formation  of  dr^g 
education   coordinating   committees 
each  of  the  State's  120  counties. 

"The  Tumed-on  Crisis"  was  welco 
by  these  drug  education  conunittees  ajid 
it  was  given  strong  endorsement  by  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Mental  Health. 
Under  the  department's  auspices,  mental 
health  center  directors,  and  drug  coordi- 
nators met  to  plan  the  promotion  apd 
utilization  of  this  series  in  their  coii- 
munities.  They  organized  the  distrigu- 
tion  of  buttons,  flyers,  posters,  and  other 
materials,  coordinated  viewing  and  dis- 
cussion groups  at  schools,  and  woraed 
with  local  media  for  publicity.  In  addi- 
tion,  the  Kentucky  Crime  Commissipn 
gave  a  grant  of  $5,000  to  the  Departmtot 
of  Mental  Health  to  cover  the  cost  I  of 
Statewide  media  coverage  and  special 
teacher  guides.  j 

In  many  communities  local  advertising 
agencies  donated  space  for  billboards, 
bus  and  taxi  cards  and  poster  displays, 
and  local  businesses  helped  distribute 
other  promotional  materials  to  their  cus- 
tomers. Many  conunimity  groups  mailed 
information  on  this  series  to  their  mem- 
bers and  aCailate  groups. 

Because  of  the  fine  qiaality  of  the  na- 
tional programing,  and  the  excellent 
promotion  and  utilization  campaign  iut 
together  by  the  Kentucky  Educatioiial 
Network,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  tihe 
series  has  already  proven  most  successful 
in  stirring  community  involvement  in  tpe 
drug  problem.  1 

Regional  meetings  of  the  county  chair- 
men are  schedxiled  this  month  to  pjsm 
efforts  to  continue  community  interest 
which  developed  as  a  result  of  the  series. 
Also,  regional  workshops  for  teachars, 
students,  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
others  will  continue  these  next  ijew 
months.  Several  community  colle^, 
State  universities,  and  school  syst^ns 
have  recorded  the  programs  for  clajss- 
room  viewing  and  community  meetlr^s. 
"The  Tumed-On  Crisis"  has  served  as 
an  excellent  catalyst  for  bringing  to- 
gether i}eople  Eind  organizations  intier- 
ested  In  educating  their  cwnmtmlnes 
about  the  dangers  of  drugs.  I  command 
all  who  Joined  in  this  effort  and  wan^  to 


give  special  praise  to  the  Kentucky  Ed- 
ucational Television  Network  for  their 
fine  work  in  coordinating  with  State  ef- 
forts to  spread  drug  awareness  to  as 
many  people  as  possible.  The  network 
performed  an  invaluable  public  service 
for  which  we  are  all  indebted. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Cor- 
poration for  PubUc  Broadcasting  for 
making  this  series  possible.  Not  only  did 
the  Corporation  fund  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  series,  but  working 
with  CPB's  Advisory  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Organizations,  the  Corporation 
was  able  to  reach  thousands  of  local 
leaders  and  enlist  their  support  for  this 
drug  project,  making  this  task  much 
easier  for  the  local  stations. 

The  objective  of  public  broadcasting 
is  to  serve  the  public,  and  programing 
like  "The  Turned-On  Crisis"  is  what 
public  broadcasting  is  all  about.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  precedent-setting  example  of  how 
television  can  be  used  to  attack  a  social 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  or- 
ganizations in  Kentucky,  both  public  and 
private,  which  donated  much  time  and 
services  in  promoting  "The  Tumed-On 
Crisis." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  editorials  from 
three  Kentucky  newspapers  which  are 
but  a  sample  of  the  press  coverage  re- 
ceived by  the  series. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoMMiT»«TT  Endorsements  and  Sttpport 
The  Kentucky  Department  of  Mental 
Health  spearheaded  a  major  promotion  and 
utilization  campaign  through  a  network  of 
22  mental  health  centers  and  120  coxinty  drug 
education  chairmen.  (See  narrative.) 

A  grant  from  the  Kentucky  Crime  Commis- 
sion to  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
paid  for  statewide  media  coverage  and  teach- 
ers guides  for  the  TOC  project. 

Kentucky    Broadcasters    Association   sent 
spots   to   125   radio   stations   and  videotape 
promos  to  a  dozen  television  stations  with 
cover  letter  urging  promotion: 
State  office  of  Methodist  Churches. 
Kentucky  Klwanls. 

Bartlett  Queen  Outdoor  Advertising  Agen- 
cy In  Owensboro. 

Turner  Outdoor  Advertising  In  Covington. 
Kentucky  Press  Association  devoted  a 
breakfaet  meeting  of  their  annual  convention 
to  the  TOC  preview  tape  during  the  same 
week  the  250  newspapers  received  a  thirty- 
page  press  kit. 

Kentucky  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, (under  the  Crime  Commission  grant) 
wrote,  printed  and  distributed  press  kits  to 
all  of  the  state's  newspapers  and  broadcasters. 
Kit  included  stories  and  pictures  on  each 
program  with  emphasis  on  contacting  county 
drug  education  chairmen  for  local  stories  on 
town  meetings. 

Kentucky  School  Boards  Association  en- 
dorsed the  series  and  mailed  Information  to 
2,100  school  board  members,  school  board 
attorneys  and  superintendents. 

Kentucky  Congress  of  Parent -Teachers  As- 
sociation endorsed  the  series  and  mailed  Info 
to  1 .000  PTA  Presidents,  encouraging  them  to 
take  part  In  local  viewing/ discussion  groups. 
Kentucky  Council  of  Churches  endorsed 
series  and  in  Its  newsletter  to  6,000  urged 
announcement  of  the  series  In  Sunday  bul- 
letins. 

Kentucky  Jaycees  endorsed  TOC  and  sent 
letter  and  flyer  to  125  local  presidents. 

Broughton's  Dairies  overprinted  10,000  bro- 
chures, dropped  off  with  milk  deliveries. 


Convenient  Food  Marts  displayed  posters 
in  their  125  outlets  across  the  state. 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy  distributed  post- 
ers and  flyers  to  drug  stories  in  many  com- 
munities. 

Lexington  Advertising  Club  arranged  for 
quarter-paige  ads  In  each  of  the  cities  dall- 
ies, for  a  month's  space  on  six  billboards,  and 
for  three  back  pages  In  weekly  Issues  of  TV 
Review  (weekly  circulation  20.000). 

Cincinnati /Newport /Covington  Transit  Co, 
donated  large  outside  space  on  90  busses  for 
the  month. 

Fayette  County  Medical  Auxiliary  ad- 
dressed, stuffed  and  zip-coded  12,000  pieces 
of  mall;  carried  stacks  of  flyers  to  doctor's 
offices  and  a  dozen  schools;  put  posters  and 
flyers  In  local  drug  stores.  The  mailing  went 
to: 

2000  superintendents,  principals,  and  su- 
pervisors of  instruction. 

500  agriculture  extension  agents. 

300  women's  clubs  presidents  and  program 
chairmen. 

100  Young  Republican  Clubs. 

75  Young  Democrat  Clubs. 

150  Democratic  Clubs. 

30  League  of  Women  Voters  Club. 

190  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

200  Councils  on  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

400  Knights  of  Columbus. 

200  State  legislators. 

100  Governor's  staff. 

300  American  Association  of  University 
Women  members. 

120  Kentucky  Forum  for  Education. 

Uncounted  medical  auxiliaries,  Ky.  Medi- 
cal Association  members. 

75  High  school  newspaper  editors. 

60  Kentucky  Arts  Commission. 

300  Kentucky  Association  of  Children 
Under  Six. 

15  Boy  Scouts  Executive  for  Kentucky. 

75  Homemakers   Association.  

600  Children  s  malUng  list  (fans  of  ETV). 

400  Kiwanls — past  presidents  and  new 
members. 

100  KET  Authority,  Advisory  Committee  to 
KET,  Council  on  Higher  Education. 

20  Kentucky  Education  Board  of  Directors. 

300  Kentucky  Training  &  Development  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

4500  Bar  Association  of  Kentucky  Lions. 
College  Newspaper  Editors. 
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(Prom  the  Richmond  (Ky.)  Register,  Jan.  28, 
1971) 

KET  To  Be   op   Real   Service  in   Pightino 
Illicit  Dbucs 

Kentucky  Educational  Television  Is  weav- 
ing into  its  most  commendable  programming 
a  three-pronged  project  on  drug  abuse,  a 
problem  very  evident  in  our  state  and  one 
which  must  have  the  full  ear  of  the  puWlc 
if  it  is  crushed. 

"The  Turned  on  Crisis"  Is  phase  No.  1  of 
the  project  and  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
eight  programs  which  will  be  presented  on 
KET  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  beginning 
on  Feb.  2  and  ending  Feb.  25.  This  Initial 
phase  will  be  for  the  general  public. 

The  second  segment  of  the  project  will 
consist  of  six  episodes  titled  "Because  We 
Care"  and  is  scheduled  for  educators  and 
school  administrators  In  March.  The  third 
serlee  for  Junior  high  students  is  titled  "No- 
body But  Yourself"  and  will  be  aired  in  the 
fall. 

KKTs  participation  Is  a  portion  of  a 
statewide  campaign  designed  to  lash  out  at 
drug  abuse  and  to  serve  as  an  effective  fol- 
low-up of  Governor  Nunn's  Special  Session 
on  Drug  Awarenees,  recently  held  in  Louis* 
vlUe. 

This  campaign  Is  providing  follow-up  In- 
formation and  spKjnsorlng  listening  and  dla- 
cusslon  groups  throughout  the  state,  and 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health  Is  coordi- 
nating efforts  with  all  county  drug  education 
chairmen  and  the  regional  comprehensive 
care  centers. 


It  Is  urged  that  all  public  sessions  sched- 
uled In  this  community  be  attended  so  that 
the  citizens — young  and  old — of  Madison 
County  will  get  the  full  picture  of  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abxise,  and  anyone  having  a  tele- 
vision set  should  not  miss  ElET's  Informative 
crfTerlngs. 

[Prom  the  Eastern  Progress,  Feb.  11,  1971] 
Broadcast  Proves  Provocative 

Kentucky's  Department  of  Mental  Health 
has  a  new,  sophisticated  approach  of  as- 
sessing the  modern  drug  problem.  It's  called 
"The  Turned  On  Crisis,"  and  It  takes  a 
mature,  academic  attitude  toward  the  hows 
and  whys  of  drug  use  and  abuse. 

In  eight  one-hour  television  broadcasts 
carried  on  200  stations  Including  V^^LKE, 
Channel  46,  during  February,  a  hard  look 
will  be  given  to  drugs,  and  the  use  and 
dependence  upon  drugs  In  today's  world.  It 
Is  not  designed  to  "slap  the  hands"  of  the 
users,  nor  is  it  "the  old  condemning  the 
young." 

Many  varied  opinions  from  a  variety  of 
sources  attempt  to  determine  the  danger 
in  drug  usage.  The  final  telecast  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  features  a  debate  on  marijuana 
use.  (The  dates  and  topics  of  the  shows  ap- 
pears on  page  1  of  the  February  4  issue  of 
The  Progress.) 

The  entire  spectrum  of  "drugs"  is  taken 
Into  consideration  from  coffee  to  "grass"  to 
"hard  stuff." 

One  would  have  to  say  that  the  first  three 
programs  are  definitely  Informative  and  pro- 
vocative. They  merit  attention  by  all  persons. 

(Prom  the  Lexington  (Ky.)   Leader,  Feb.  2, 
1971] 

KET  Channel  46:  The  Turned-on  Crisis 

Feb.  2:  Becaiise  that's  my  way:  Noted  psy- 
chologist Carl  Rogers  leads  ten  people  from 
different  backgrounds  in  a  16-hour  encounter 
session. 

Feb.  4:  The  first  dimension:  A  multi-level 
barrage  of  facts  and  attitudes  on  drug  abiise 
forms  a  basis  for  dialogue. 

Feb.  9:  Say  what  we  feel,  not  what  we 
ought  to  say :  Barriers  to  communication  be- 
tween youth  and  adults  are  revealed  as  they 
deal  with  threats  of  cloelng  a  city's  contro- 
versial youth  center  and  of  policing  the  high 
school  for  drug  users. 

Feb.  11:  Shade  of  a  toothpick:  David  Suss- 
kind hosts  a  survey  of  drug  prevention  pro- 
grams across  the  nation. 

Feb.  16:  To  keep  It  you  have  to  give  it  away: 
Lexington's  federal  Clinical  Research  Center 
Is  one  of  several  drug  rehabilitation  projects 
visited. 

Feb.  18:  The  concept:  Dramas  performed 
by  ex-addicts  at  New  York's  Dajrtop  Village 
as  part  of  their  therapy  show  their  lives  in- 
side and   outside   the  rehabilitation   center. 

Feb.  23:  Why  can't  you  hear  through  the 
noise  in  your  ear?  A  music/rap  session  fea- 
turing top  recording  groups  puts  the  mean- 
ing of  contemporary  music  in  perspective 
for  adults. 

Feb.  25:  High  is  not  very  far  off  the  ground: 
Debate  centers  around  the  controversy  of 
marijuana  use. 


,   CREDIT  REPORTING  LAW 
PUBLICIZED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  that  became 
law  last  Sunday  has  been  greeted 
around  the  coimtry  as  a  major  help  to 
the  consumer.  The  evidence  is  the  num- 
ber of  news  items,  articles,  and  editorials 
that  have  been  published  about  the  new 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  of  the  items  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Apr.  26, 

1971] 

Talk  Back  to  Yotjb  Credit  File 

In  the  highly  mobile,  buy-now-pay-later 
economy  In  which  we  live,  some  means  of 
gathering  and  passing  on  Information  about 
credit  applicants  is  undeniably  essential  for 
businessmen.  Equally  undeniable,  however.  Is 
that  many  credit  bureaus,  reporting  agencies 
or  individual  creditors  have  abused  their 
right  to  such  confidential  Information  by  fil- 
ing and  disseminating  unverified  or  erron- 
eous Information — often  nothing  more  than 
Idle  gossip— without  regard  for  the  effect 
it  might  have  on  a  person's  or  famUy's  eco- 
nomic and  personal  life. 

A  person  could  have  his  application  for 
credit  or  an  Insurance  policy  or  a  Job  denied 
and  have  no  way  of  knowing  why — or  of  set- 
ting the  matter  straight  If  he  thought  that 
the  denial  might  have  been  based  on  false  In- 
formation. Many  an  American,  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, has  felt  himself  to  be  the  victim  of 
a  faceless  bureaucracy,  against  which  he  was 
powerless  to  strike  back.  The  credit  file  had 
the  last  word;  the  consumer  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  argue  or  respond. 

Starting  this  week,  however,  the  consumer 
will  have  some  power — and  the  bureaucracy 
will  have  gained  a  face.  Under  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  described  In 
detail  by  columnist  Sylvia  Porter  recently, 
Americans  will  have  the  right  to  obtain  all 
the  Information  in  their  credit  files,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  ihoee  who  have  received 
reports  based  on  them.  They  will  be  able 
to  arrange  for  a  reinvestigation  of  items  they 
question  and  to  have  such  Items  deleted  If 
they  are  false  or  cannot  be  verified.  They 
win  even  be  able  to  put  their  sides  of  the 
story  on  record  If  a  reinvestigation  falls  to 
settle  a  disputed  point. 

The  new  law.  In  short,  gives  Americans 
the  right  to  know  who's  saying  what  about 
them,  and  to  whom,  along  with  the  right 
to  challenge  what's  being  said.  It  provides 
them  with  a  valuable  means  of  protecting 
their  financial  and  personal  reputations. 
Moreover,  It  should  encourage  credit  agen- 
cies to  be  more  careful  about  the  kind  of 
information  they  gather  and  pass  on. 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Apr.  26.  1971] 

How  Fatjltt  Credit  Data  Blocked  One  Man's 

Loan 

(By  Patrick  Young) 

Ever  wonder  about  what's  In  your  file  at  a 
credit-reporting  service? 

I  did.  What  I  found  made  me  a  believer 
In  a  new  Federal  law,  effective  April  25.  that 
requires  a  credit  agency  to  supply  you,  on 
request,  with  a  summary  of  nearly  all  in- 
formation in  your  dossier. 

It  was  more  than  mere  curiosity  or  a  re- 
FKjrter's  Instinct  that  sent  me  searching  for 
credit  files  on  me  and  my  wife.  I  had  ap- 
plied for  a  loan  last  January  from  my 
friendly,  full-service  bank,  where  I  had  ob- 
tained similar  loans  before.  I  expected  a  tele- 
phone  call   saying   the   loan   was   approved. 

It  didn't  happen  that  way.  The  bank 
wanted  to  know  about  the  $20,000  law  suit 
p>ending  against  me.  So  did  I.  No  one  had 
told  me  about  It. 

FHsr  two  days  the  bank  refused  to  tell  me 
where  It  had  learned  of  the  suit,  what  it 
Involved,  or  where  It  had  been  filed.  But  It 
did  say  that  If  I  was  being  sued,  sorry,  no 
loan — even  If  I  had  Insurance  to  cover  any 
Judgment  against  me. 

Finally  the  bank  infonned  me  the  report 
had  come  from  Stone's  Mercantile  Agency 
Co.  Stone's  told  me  where  the  suit  had  been 
filed  and  my  lawyer  quickly  checked.  I,  In- 
deed, had  been  sued  on  July  20,  1970.  The 
suit  involved,  apparently,  a  medical  claim 
from  a  minor  traffic  accident,  total  damage 


to  both  cars,  $148.  And  the  suit,  settled  by 
my  insurance  company,  had  been  dismissed 
on  Sept.  4. 

With  that  cleared  up,  I  got  my  loan.  But 
I  began  wondering  who  else  had  files  on  me. 
and  wtiat  they  contained.  And  so  I  started 
looking  in  early  April,  and  gained  some 
knowledge  about  what  credlt-tigency  reports 
contain.  I  did  wonder,  since  the  law  had  not 
gone  Into  effect,  what  co-operation  I  would 
get.  I  dldnt  get  much  at  a  couple  of  agen- 
cies, but  from  others  I  got  plenty — too  much 
in  fact. 

ACCT7RATE    BXTT    DULL 

I  checked  first  with  Stone's.  A  young  man 
read  me  my  file,  which  took  up  a  single  sheet 
of  yellow  paper.  It  was  accurate  and  dull: 
my  employer,  one  previous  employer;  two 
previous  addresses;  my  wife's  maiden  name; 
and  the  fact  that  the  law  suit  had  been  dis- 
missed. I  also  learned  that  three  credit  checks 
had  been  run  on  me  through  Stone's  since 
1969. 

I  was  out  on  the  street  before  a  thought 
struck.  No  one  had  asked  me  for  Identifica- 
tion. That  did  make  me  wonder  Just  how 
confidential  my  file  was. 

My  next  stop  came  at  the  Credit  Bureau, 
Inc.,  which  did  check  for  Identification.  Here 
was  what  I  sought.  They  still  had  me  being 
sued,  seven  months  after  the  suit  had  been 
dropped.  I  made  arrangements  to  clear  that 
up.  And  I  learned  five  department  stores 
thought  I  did  just  fine  paying  my  bills. 

Finally  I  visited  Retail  Credit  Co.  They 
found  no  record  on  me. 

I  next  called  nine  of  the  agencies  listed  in 
the  telephone-book  Yellow  Pages.  One  was 
out  of  business,  two  were  collection  agencies 
only,  and  the  others  said  they  had  no  files  on 
me. 

O'Hanlon  Reports,  one  of  the  agencies  that 
snoops  for  insurance  companies,  refused  to 
teU  me  whether  they  had  a  flle  unless  I  made 
an  appDlntment  and  came  Into  their  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  office. 

But  I  had  more  success  at  the  American 
Service  Bureau,  which  recently  investigated 
me  for  a  life-insurance  company.  They  had 
a  flle,  and  even  offered  to  read  it  over  the 
phone.  "All  the  entries  are  favorable."  I  was 
told.  Very  nice.  But  again  I  wondered  about 
confidentiality. 

ON  THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE 

The  new  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  for  the 
flrst  time  gives  all  consumers  some  protection 
from  the  shadowy  and  Intrusive  activities  of 
the  nation's  2.500  credit-reporting  agencies. 
No  longer  Is  it  up  to  an  agency  to  set  its  own 
rules  on  divulging  flle  contents  that  may  be 
blocking  a  crucial  loan  or  other  form  of 
credit. 

THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  CREDIT 

Today  credit  is  a  necessary  and  an  almost 
universal  part  of  American  commerce.  "We 
must  realize  that  the  old  cliche  that  credit 
is  a  prlvUege  and  not  a  right  makes  no  sense 
in  the  mld-Twentleth  Century  America," 
Arthur  R.  Miller,  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  told  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee investigating  credit  agencies. 

The  nation's  credit  agencies  play  a  vital 
role  In  the  nation's  credit  system.  But  several 
congressional  investigations,  which  disclosed 
abuses  and  patently  unfair  practices,  forced 
Congress  to  enact  the  new  law  to  reg\ilate  the 
Industry. 

Credit  agencies  gather  information  that  in- 
dicates the  risks  involved  in  granting  people 
credit,  and  many  check  out  a  man's  personal 
life.  They  readily  exchange  this  data  with 
other  agencies,  and  sell  summaries  to  busi- 
nesses, Insurance  companies,  and  employers. 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  PBI,  also 
have  access  to  their  files. 

Much  of  the  information  comes  from  con- 
sumers themselves,  through  such  things  as 
credit  and  loan  applications.  The  agencies 
also  check  public  records  and  court  dockets 
But,  as  I  can  testify,  they  can  be  lax  about 
following  court  cases  to  their  conclusion. 
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Careless  record-checking  can  and  do*a 
catise  trouble.  A  Wisconsin  couple  was  re- 
fused a  bank  loan,  but  not  told  why.  A  rel4- 
tlve  eventually  obtained  a  credit  report  fbr 
thena.  The  credit  agency  had  confxised  tte 
husband  with  a  man  having  a  similar,  btt 
not  Identical  name,  who  had  a  court  judg- 
ment against  him.  I 

More  damaging  to  reputations  can  be  per- 
sonal Investigations,  often  done  for  insuranpe 
companies  and  employers,  that  contain  heak"- 
say  information  gathered  from  neighbors, 
acquaintances  and  "friends." 

AN   ALCOHOLIC?  | 

A  Pennsylvania  man  was  repeatedly  denlM 
medical  Insurance  for  hU  wife  for  11  yeais. 
He  Anally  learned  through  a  friend  that  liis 
wile,  whom  he  testified  took  perhaps  flive 
drinks  a  year,  was  listed  by  a  credit  agency 
as  an  alccdioUc.  I 

Previously,  most  credit  agencies  barrpd 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  businesses 
from  revealing  them  as  the  source  of  deroga- 
tory data.  Nor  wo\ild  they  dlsciiss  a  person's 
file  xintll  he  signed  a  release  freeing  th^m 
from  any  court  action  for  circulating 
false  and  libelous  Information.  Indeed,  He- 
tall  Credit  Co.  long  had  a  policy  of  neither 
confirming  nor  denying  to  a  person  that|  It 
held  a  dossier  on  him.  i 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  became  law, 
over  strong  opposition  from  credlt-agenjcy 
lobbyists  and  their  friends  In  Congress,  large- 
ly through  the  efforts  of  Sen.  William  Prpx- 
mlre.  Wisconsin  Democrat,  and  Rep.  Leoiior 
L.  Sullivan,  Missouri  Democrat.  | 

It  provides  these  protections :  I 

Credit  agencies  must  disclose  the  natare 
and  substance  of  all  Information  In  their 
files  on  an  Individual  to  him,  except  me<ll- 
cal  data.  They  do  not.  however,  have  to  Jet 
a  person  see  his  file.  Most  will  read  the  n(a- 
terlal  ,or  provide  a  written  summary. 

If  a  person's  credit  application  is  rejected, 
or  ho  Is  turned  down  for  Insurance  or  ete- 
ployment  because  of  an  adverse  report,  jhe 
must  be  told  the  name  and  address  of  the 
agency  Involved.  The  agency  does  not  hive 
to  reveal  the  names  of  people  providing  It 
with  hearsay  Information,  but  provisions  tx- 
1st  for  obtaining  the  names  through  cotrt 
action.  J 

Credit  agencies  must  reveal  to  whom  taey 
have  provided  credit  Information  In  the  pre- 
vious six  months  and  what  potential  efcn- 
ployers  have  received  reports  In  the  previous 
two  years. 

Credit  agencies  must  recheck  disputed  In- 
formation "within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time."  but  not  If  they  have  "reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  dispute  by  the 
consumer  Is  frivolous  or  irrelevant."  If  derog- 
atory material  Is  removed  from  a  file,  an 
agency,  upon  request,  must  notify  any<ine 
receiving  a  credit  report  within  the  prevli)us 
six  months  or  an  employment  report  wltkln 
the  previous  two  years.  If  an  agency  refits 
to  remove  information,  a  person  may  Include 
a  100-word  statement,  giving  his  side.  Tjhls 
must  be  Included  In  future  reports. 

When  someone  asks  for  a  report  on  an 
Individual's  character  and  reputation,  the 
subject  must  be  told. 

The  law  limits  the  circulation  of  adverse 
Information  more  than  7  years  old.  except 
bankruptcies,  which  may  be  Included  fo?  14 
years.  No  limit  exists,  however,  for  persbna 
who  seek  loans  or  life-insurance  policies  qver 
$50,000,  or  who  seek  Jobs  with  annual  salaries 
over  $20,000. 

Credit  agencies  can  be  sued  If  they  firll- 
fully  circulate  false  data  with  a  malicious 
Intent  to  harm  someone.  And  If  an  agency 
violates  the  Pair  Credit  Act  and  causesi  an 
Individual  financial  harm.  It  can  be  s^ed. 
Both,  however,  are  difficult  to  prove. 

With  some  2.500  agencies  preparing  credit 
reports,  learning  exactly  who  has  files  on  frou 
Is   hard.   The  YeUow  Pages  list  28  entries 


under  "Credit  Rating  &  Reporting  Agencies  ' 
covering  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Its  suburbs. 
Some  of  the  larger  agencies — RetaU  Credit 
Co..  Hooper-Holmes  Bureau,  Inc..  and  O'Han- 
lon  Reports,  Inc.,  for  example — are  not 
among  them. 

[Prom  Home  Purnlshlngs  Dally,  Apr.  16, 1971] 

CoNSOMDi  Gets  A   Look:    New  Law  Opens 

Cazorr  Into  Pilxs 

(By  Robert  Barr) 

Washington. — Retail  stores  and  private 
credit  reporting  agencies  will  have  new  re- 
sponsibilities to  consumers  under  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  of  1970  which  becomes 
effective  April  25. 

The  fact  that  this  law  will  begin  operating 
shortly  has  stimulated  freshmen  Congress- 
man William  Cotter  (D.,  Tenn.)  to  demand 
that  the  Federal  Government  be  required  to 
follow  much  the  same  rules  about  Informa- 
tion kept  on  file  about  consiimers. 

Under  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Law,  any 
store  which  rejects  a  credit  application  or 
Increases  the  charge  for  credit  on  the  basis 
of  a  private  credit  agency  report,  must  ad- 
vise the  consumer  Involved  of  the  name  and 
address  of  that  private  credit  agency. 

The  private  credit  agency  itself,  under  the 
law,  win  be  required  to  disclose  to  any  per- 
son who  requests  it,  what  Information  the 
agency  has  on  file  about  that  person. 

The  credit  agency  must  disclose  the  nature, 
substance  and  source  of  Its  file  information, 
but  need  not  Include  any  data  acquired  from 
an  investigative  report  for  employment  pur- 
poses. 

The  credit  agency  that  is  asked  by  a  person 
about  any  flies  It  has  on  that  person  must 
reveal  the  names  of  any  other  persons  to 
whom  copies  of  the  file  information  have 
been  sent. 

Cotter  has  sponsored  a  bill  to  require 
Pederal  agencies  to  notify  citizens  if  they 
have  any  dossiers  on  them. 

The  Government  would  not  have  to  dis- 
close files  that  Involved  national  secxirity  or 
Investigations  Involving  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. 

However,  under  the  Cotter  bill,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  notify  a  person  that 
he  could  Inspect  the  file  kept  on  him.  make 
copies  of  It  and  supplement  It. 

Also  the  Government  agency  with  any  such 
files  would  have  to  keep  a  record  of  all  per- 
sons who  have  Inspected  such  a  file,  and 
thoee  files  could  be  opened  to  other  persons 
only  when  legally  required  or  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
files. 

(Prom    Consumer   Trends,    Apr.    16,    1971] 

CONnDENTIALrrT  OF  CSEBIT  INFORMATION  UN- 

DEB  THE  Pair  Credtt  Reportino  Act 
When  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  be- 
comes effective  on  April  25,  It  will  be  a  foolish 
credit  granter  who  does  not  follow  the  advice 
of  the  firm's  own  legal  counsel  with  regard  to 
compliance  with  this  new  law.  But  unfortu- 
nately, during  recent  weeks  "CT"  has  seen  in 
print  expressions  of  opinions  by  attorneys 
which  have  been  made  publicly  which  dem- 
onstrate inadequate  understanding  both  of 
the  law  and  consumer  credit  operations 
and  which  are  disturbing  the  relationships 
between  more  competent  attorneys  and  their 
clients  in  the  Industry.  Most  of  this  bad 
advice  centers  around  the  law's  regulation  of 
consumer  reporting  agencies. 

One  frequent  statement  we  see  is  that  "the 
first  thing  a  creditor  mxist  do  is  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  be  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law."  This  is  like  a  lawyer  asking  his  client, 
"Have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife?"  It 
creditors  have  been  functioning  secretly  as 
cerdlt  reporting  agencies  up  until  now.  they 
should  not  have  because  in  any  consumer 


credit  relationship  there  is  an  implied  con- 
tract between  the  creditor  and  the  customer 
that  information  uHth  regard  to  his  account 
will  be  held  in  confidence. 

While  the  laws  covering  other  areas  of 
credit  regulation  usually  have  not  spelled  out 
this  obligation  on  creditors,  the  state  laws 
regulating  banking  have  usually  been  ex- 
pllclt  on  this  point.  In  general,  state  banking 
laws  do  not  permit  a  bank  to  indiscriminately 
act  as  a  "credit  agency"  for  third  parties. 
And  according  to  The  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, "A  bank  should,  as  a  general  policy, 
consider  Information  concerning  Its  custom- 
ers as  confidential,  which  It  should  not  dis- 
close to  others  without  clear  Justification." 
And  further,  suits  In  the  banking  industry 
make  It  clear  that  In  some  Instances  banks 
should  release  information  to  third  parties 
only  In  response  to  a  court  order.  This  is 
what  legal  research  by  "CT"  shows. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  or  in  the  state  laios 
which  places  unreasonable  legal  restraints 
upon  banks  or  any  other  type  of  credit 
granter,  even  credit  unions,  from  provid- 
ing ledger  information  on  consumer  credit 
accounts  either  to  a  credit  bureau  or  on 
direct  inquiry  from  another  credit 
granter  as  long  as  this  Is  done  in  a  confi- 
dential and  reasonable  manner.  In  fact, 
while  Section  604  of  the  new  law  wot 
intended  only  to  set  out  the  permissible  uses 
of  consumer  reports  to  set  boundaries  on  con- 
sumer reporting,  its  provisions  offer  an  ex- 
cellent legal  guide  to  the  credit  granter  on 
giving  out  information  to  any  third  party 
with  propriety. 

[Prom  the  American  Banker.  Apr.  21,  1971] 
Formal  Regulations  on  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Will  Not  Be  Issued  by  Fed 
The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
but  not  an  amendment  to  truth-ln-lendlng; 
consequently,  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  does 
not  have  the  responsibility  for  writing  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  this  act,  according  to 
Griffith  L.  Garwood,  attorney,  truth-ln-lend- 
lng, Federal  Reserve  Board  division  of  super- 
vision and  regulations.  In  an  address  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association's  30th  national 
Installment  credit  conference  in  Miami 
Beach.  Mr.  Garwood,  who  said  he  was  not 
speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  Fed  or 
as  a  regulator,  acknowledged  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  bank  activities  Is  "so 
uncertain"  that  the  Fed  is  faced  with  the 
need  for  preparing  information  for  Its  exam- 
ining staffs  and  for  the  other  banking 
agencies. 

I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  apeak 
to  you  on  this  topic  that  is  timely  for  you 
all  and  which  Is  also  timely  for  us,  because 
we've  got  to  educate  our  examiners  In  a 
short  period  of  time  In  the  particularly  diffi- 
cult and  confusing  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  as  It  applies  to  financial  institutions. 

But  before  I  begin  talking  about  fair  credit 
reporting.  I  want  to  say  one  word  about 
truth-ln-lendlng,  which  Is  my  primary  area 
of  responsibility.  There  have  been  references 
made  to  a  practice  which  has  shown  up  in 
the  past  two  weeks  of  banks  advertising 
m  bold  prmt  the  add-on  rate,  which  is  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  Intent  and 
the  language  of  the  statute  as  to  be  astound- 
ing. 

WhUe  we  and  the  other  banking  agencies 
are  doing  whatever  we  can  to  stamp  out  that 
practice,  I  think  It  was  extremely  unfor- 
tunate and  It  gives  some  Indication  of  why 
Washington  at  times  overreacts  to  problems 
and  the  practice  certainly  should  be  discon- 
tinued Immediately. 

On  April  25  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  goes  into  effect.  Many  of  you  know 
that,  a  good  number  of  you  are  worried 
about  It,  but  I  suspect  that  the  ln«)act  of 
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this  act  on  banking  practices  Is  not  well 
known  by  many  of  you.  This  is  particularly 
disturbing  because  it  affects  the  collection  of 
information  and  the  use  of  information  and 
the  referral  of  inlormatlon  on  consumers 
for  credit  purposes  and  Insurance  purposes 
and  employment  purposes.  I  would  imagine 
that  each  of  you  in  this  room  is  engaged  m 
one  of  those  activities  from  time  to  time 
and  you  need  to  be  familiar  with  this  act. 
It  applies  to  banks  as  credit  granters,  as 
employers,  as  puichasers  of  dealer  paper 
and  as  credit  card  issuers.  And  under  the 
act  banks  may  even  become  what  we've  known 
as  credit  reporting  agencies  in  the  past  and 
wlilch  under  this  act  are  called  consumer 
reporting  agencies.  Now  the  act  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  the  major  title  of  which  was  truth  In 
lending.  But  the  act  is  not  an  amendment 
to  truth  in  lending,  so  the  board's  respon- 
sibility for  writing  regtilatlons  are  not 
present  with  regards  to  this  act. 

The  act  does  not  specifically  direct  any 
agency  to  write  Implementing  regulations 
and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  it  kind  of 
crept  up  on  the  industry  unawares.  Now  It 
may  be  that  the  banking  agencies  have  gen- 
eral authority  to  write  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  act,  but  the  congressional  in- 
tent Is  quite  clear  that  Congress  believed  that 
the  statute  could  stand  on  Its  own  and 
wouldn't  need  regulations. 

However,  its  application  to  banking  activ- 
ities is  so  uncertain  that  we  are  faced  with 
the  need  of  preparing  information  on  it  for 
our  examining  staff  and  also  the  other  bank- 
ing agencies.  It's  my  belief  that  this  in- 
formation, which  Is  presently  being  developed 
by  the  saff,  will  be  distributed  to  banks,  at 
least  to  give  them  an  idea  of  how  the  agen- 
cies view  the  act  and  give  some  guidelines 
for  developing  procedures.  But  I  should  cau- 
tion you  that  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  language  In  the  act,  the  actual  Impact 
as  determined  by  court  decisions  may  not  be 
known  for  some  period  of  time.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  speaking  not  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  board  on  this  act  and  not 
as  a  regulator;  I'm  not  giving  the  views  of 
the  board  at  this  stage  because,  frankly, 
they're  unknown.  I'm  Just  speaking  as  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  familiar  with  the  act  and 
familiar  with  banking  practices  to  a  certain 
extent.  My  purpose  is  to  encourage  you  to 
become  familiar  with  the  act  yourself  and 
to  consult  your  counsel  about  It.  1  would 
like  to  walk  you  through  It  and  give  you  some 
of  my  Interpretations  of  It  as  a  basis  for  de- 
veloping your  proceures,  because  time  la  very 
short  before  the  effective  date. 

A  word  about  the  purpoee  of  the  act.  It 
U  designed  to  insure  fair  and  accurate  re- 
porting of  Information  regarding  consumers. 
It  restricts  the  use  of  those  reports  to  legit- 
imate uses,  It  requires  the  deletion  of  certain 
old  Information,  obsolete  Information,  and 
most  Important  for  banks.  It  requires  notice 
to  a  consvmier  when  credit  Is  denied  or  the 
cost  Is  Increased,  based  upon  Information 
from  a  credit  reporting  agency  from  another 
bank  or  from  any  third  party.  The  bank  will 
have  responsibilities  as  a  user  of  credit  in- 
formation. The  act  also  entitles  consumers 
to  know  about  the  information  that  is  In 
their  files,  that  are  in  files  of  consumer  re- 
porting agencies  and.  as  I  mentioned,  a  bank 
In  some  Instances  may  be  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency,  which  would  mean  that  the  bank 
would  have  to  make  that  information  avail- 
able to  consumers. 

This  )s  an  age  which  Is  filled  with  almoet 
dally  reports  of  Invasion  of  privacy  by  both 
public  and  private  Institutions.  And  I  think 
few  of  us  would  quarrel  with  the  basic  aim* 
of  this  legislation.  The  problem  for  bankers 
Is  to  know  how  to  comply  with  the  technical 
requirements  of  this  act. 

Now  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty and  discussion  as  to  bow  It  applies 


to  certain  phases  of  banking  operations.  But 
there  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  banks 
have  responsibility  as  users  of  information 
on  consumers.  Banks  in  many  cases  routine- 
ly obtain  credit  reports  and  they  may  con- 
tinue to  obtain  those  reports  in  connection 
with  legitimate  business  purposes.  There  Is 
nothing  in  this  act  that  prohibits  a  bank 
from  obtaining  those  reporU.  New  proce- 
dures, however,  are  set  forth  in  the  act  for 
obtaining  the  reports.  The  bank  must  file  a 
certification  with  the  credit  reporting  agency 
certifying  that  It  will  use  the  report  for  only 
one  of  the  specified  authorized  purpoees.  It's 
my  view  that  it  need  not  give  a  certification 
each  time  that  it  requires  a  credit  report, 
that  a  blanket  certification  will  be  appro- 
priate. 

Now  I  mention  again  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  a  bank  may  be  a  credit  re- 
porting agency  and  in  that  situation  of 
course,  you  would  have  to  certify  to  that 
other  bank  that  you  were  going  to  use  its 
mformation  tor  an  authorized  purpose. 

The  most  Important  part  of  the  user's 
responsibility  has  to  do  with  reBponsiblllty 
to  the  consumer.  If  a  bank  denies  credit  or 
Increases  its  cost  based  even  partially  on  In- 
formation in  a  consumer  report  from  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency.  It's  got  to  tell  the 
consumer  the  name  and  address  of  that  agen- 
cy. The  reason  is  clear :  there  are  other  statu- 
tory provisions  which  allow  the  consumer 
then  to  go  to  the  agency  and  see  what's  in  his 
files  and  give  him  an  oppcM^unity  to  correct 
any  erroneous  Information.  But  when  a  bank 
turns  down  credit,  or  Increases  the  cost,  based 
upon  information  frc«n  a  credit  reporting 
agency,  it  must  give  the  name  and  address  of 
that  agency  to  the  consumer.  It  must  also 
advise  him  that  the  report  contributed  to  or 
caused  that  denial  of  that  credit  or  the  in- 
crease  in  cost. 

Well,  that's  not  too  difficult,  but  It  be- 
comes more  difficult  when  a  bank  turns 
dovm  or  Increases  its  cost  because  of  in- 
formation from  someone  other  than  a  credit 
reporting  agency,  from  an  employer,  or  frcan 
another  bank,  or  from  a  finance  company. 
When  it  Increases  the  cost,  or  if  it  turns  down 
the  credit,  based  upon  Information  from  one 
of  these  other  sources.  It  miist  tell  the  con- 
sumer that  he  has  a  right  to  ask  for  the  na- 
ture of  that  information.  And  if  he  does  ask 
for  the  nature  of  the  Information,  if  he 
makes  a  written  request  for  It,  the  bank 
has  got  to  give  It  to  him.  They've  got  to  tell 
him,  for  example,  that  his  credit  history 
with  another  financial  institution  Is  poor,  or 
that  his  income  is  not  what  he  represented 
it  to  be,  or  that  he  has  not  been  employed  or 
lived  at  the  address  for  the  specified  period 
claimed  In  the  application,  or  that  his  debts 
are  greater  than  he  represented,  or  that  the 
statement  in  his  application  that  his  debts 
are  current  is  Inaccurate. 

This  would  all  be  Information  that  the 
bank  would  have  determined  from  a  third 
party  who  Is  probably  not  a  credit  report- 
ing agency,  and  If  it  turns  down  or  in- 
creases the  cost  based  upon  that  Informa- 
tion, It  must  first  advise  the  consumer  that 
he  has  a  right  to  request  the  nature  of  the 
information.  If  he  does  request  It  in  writing, 
then  you've  got  to  give  him  the  Information 
that  caiised  the  turn  down  or  the  Increase  In 
cost. 

One  of  the  questions  that  I  believe  will 
arise  is  what  happens  If  the  turndown  is 
based  upon  information  on  a  coworker,  or  a 
guarantor  or  surety.  The  statute  is  vmclear, 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  follow 
these  rules  that  I  have  Just  mentioned  If 
the  turndown  or  Increase  in  cost  is  based  up- 
on information  on  a  co-maker,  guarantor  or 
surety.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  btuik 
need  make  no  dlsclosvires  whatsoever  if  it 
denies  credit  or  Increases  the  cost  because  of 
information  It  has  In  Its  fUes,  solely  as  to  its 
own  prior  transactions  with  the  customer  or 


based  upon  information  In  the  customer's 
own  credit  application  or  based  upon  its  gen- 
eral credit  policies. 

It  must  only  make  these  disclosures  when 
It  xises  information  from  a  third  persoa 
either  a  credit  reporting  agency  or  an  em- 
ployer or  another  bank  or  finance  company, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  a  bank  may  con- 
tinue to  make  enquiries  about  a  customer  to 
prior  creditors  and  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies and  others.  The  only  reeponslbllltlea  are 
to  the  consumer  If  there  is  a  turndown. 

Now  there  are  special  responsibilities  If 
the  bank  makes  what  Is  called  a  "request 
and  Investigative  credit  report."  or  "Inves- 
tigative consumer  report"  and  this  is  Just 
what  It  sounds  like.  It's  a  report  Involving 
personal  Interviews  with  neighbors,  frier.ds, 
associates,  others,  about  the  individual's 
general  character,  mode  of  living  and  so 
forth.  It's  probably  not  likely  that  a  bank 
will  make  that  kind  of  request  in  connec- 
tion with  an  extension  of  credit,  but  it  might 
very  well  do  so  in  connection  with  employ- 
ment. Well,  if  It  does  request  one  of  these 
reports.  It's  got  to  tell  the  customer  or  the 
prospective  employee  within  three  days  of 
making  that  request  and  It  must  Inform 
him  that  you  will  tell  him  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Investigation,  the  type  of  ques- 
tions asked,  and  the  type  of  people  to  whom 
they  were  directed. 

What  changes  should  you  consider  today 
to  comply  as  a  user  of  credit  information? 
First  of  all,  you  recall  that  a  certification  is 
required  to  etwsh  credit  reporting  agency. 
Now  the  primary  responsibility  falls  on  the 
credit  reporting  agency  to  obtain  that  cer- 
tification, but  you  ought  to  be  aware  that 
one  wUl  be  required.  Youll  need  to  Instruct 
your  employees  that  consumer  reports  can 
be  obtained  for  certain  permissible  pur- 
poses: in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
credit,  the  review  or  collection  of  an  ac- 
count, for  employment  purposes,  underwrit- 
ing Insurance  or  other  legitimate  business 
purposes.  You  cannot,  for  example,  request 
a  credit  report  on  your  prospective  son-in- 
law  that  is.  unless  you  view  it  as  a  business 
transaction!  Otherwise,  you  can't  do  It  any 
more.  Another  procedure:  you  should  estab- 
lish procedures  and  instruct  your  employ- 
ees to  make  sure  that  these  disclosures  I 
mentioned  are  made  to  consumers  when 
there's  a  turndown  or  the  charge  is  in- 
creased. You  recall  that  you  have  to  disclose 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consumer  re- 
porting agency  or  the  right  to  request  the 
nature  of  the  information  when  It  cornea 
from  a  third  party. 

Now,  you've  got  to  establish  procedures 
to  maintain  records  of  information  you  get 
from  third  parties  so  that  If  the  customer 
requests  the  nature  of  the  Information, 
you'll  have  It  available  and  can  make  the 
disclosure  to  him.  Youni  also  need  forms 
to  disclose  that  you're  making  an  Investiga- 
tive credit  report,  if  you're  doing  so. 

The  real  controversy  arises  as  to  whether 
a  bank  may  be  a  consumer  reporting  agency. 
The  issue  is  an  important  one  because  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  must  make  Its 
flies  available,  must  make  the  information 
in  its  files  available  to  consumers  under  cer- 
tain prescribed  rules.  It  also  Is  Important 
because  you  remember  the  responsibility  of 
the  user  depends  upon  whether  he  gets  the 
information  from  a  credit  reporting  agency 
or  not.  So  you  as  one  banker  should  be  In- 
terested in  whether  another  bank  from 
whom  you  get  information  is  a  consumer  re- 
porting  agency. 

Now  a  consumer  reporting  agency  Is  de- 
fined as,  among  other  things,  any  person 
who  on  a  cooperative,  nonprofit  basis  reg- 
ularly engages,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  as- 
sembling or  evaluating  information  on  con- 
sumers for  purposes  of  furnishing  consumer 
reports  to  third  parties.  It  doesnt  say  tor 
the  purpose  or  the  sole  purjxwe  or  the  prl- 
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third  parties.  It's  a  little  bit  vague  ^s  it 
applies  to  the  Interchange  of  information. 
Congressional  history  suggests  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  majority  of  the  mentbers 
at  least  who  were  knowledgeable  abouti  the 
bill  that  this  would  apply  to  banks  in  any 
situation  In  which  they  exchanged  Infotma- 
tlon  other  than  solely  as  to  transactions  or 
experiences  that  they  have  had  with  the 
consumer. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  long  as  a  l^ank 
does  not  record  Information  it  piclcec)  up 
from  employers,  does  not  report  Informajtlon 
it  picked  up  from  other  creditors,  doesj  not 
pass  on  Information  obtained  in  a  credit 
report,  it  will  not  be  a  consumer  repotting 
agency.  Now  to  be  cautious,  I  wouldn't  pass 
on  information  that  was  contained  In]  the 
consumer's  own  credit  application.  I  t|iink 
I  would  limit  what  you  pass  on — If  you 
not  to  be  a  credit  reporting  agency — tc 
formation  simply  as  to  the  transactions,  1^ 
depKJBlts.  and  so  forth,  or  experiences 
the  consumer.  I 

Now  you  could  disclose,  for  example,  that 
the  consumer  had  a  history  of  delinquency 
with  you,  or  was  current,  or  you  could  give 
other  Information  as  to  the  status  of  loa^  or 
deposits  with  you.  If  you  are  regularly  fur- 
nishing other  than  information  relatlnjg  to 
transactions  or  experience,  you've  had  it  ^vith 
the  consumer. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  If  you  wlA  to 
continue  that  practice  and  be  a  con"?-iimer 
reporting  agency — and  some  banks  may  Kery 
well  wish  to  be — or  not  be  a  consumei  re- 
porting agency. 

In  making  that  decision,  let  me  talk  about 
some  of  the  requirements  imposed  an  a 
consimier  reporting  agency.  You  recall  the 
certification.  A  consumer  reporting  e^tency 
would  have  to  obtain  certification  front  all 
the  users  of  its  reports  that  they  wlH  be 
used  for  the  permiJssible  purposes.  So  I  you 
as  a  bank  that  is  a  consumer  reposing 
agency  would  have  to  obtain  agreements  ^rom 
the  recipients  of  your  Information  that  they 
wlU  use  it  only  for  permissible  purposes. 
Now,  In  addition,  you  cannot  use  obs<>lete 
Information  in  any  reports  that  you  furixlsh, 
and  the  act  tells  you  what  is  obsolete  in- 
formation. Basically,  It  is  information  about 
bankruptcies,  that  an  over  14  years  olil.  or 
any  other  adverse  information  that  is  7  jears 
old.  This  would  Include  s\ilts  and  judgments, 
paid  tax  liens,  accounts  placed  for  collection, 
arrests.  Indictments,  convictions.  All  thlsima- 
terlal  would  have  to  be  deleted  from  th*  file 
and  not  passed  on.  Now  you  as  a  us4r  of 
reports,  who  Is  interested  In  and  require^  by 
law  to  determine  whether  a  prospective! em- 
ployee has  been  convicted  of  crime.  maV  be 
thwarted  In  your  efforts  because  the  infonna- 
tlon  you  get  from  a  credit  reporting  agency 
won't  tell  you  whether  he's  been  convicted 
over  seven  years  ago.  I  don't  know  whalj  the 
resolution  of  that  problem  will  be. 

I  might  mention  that  these  restrictioite  on 
passing  on  obsolete  information  do  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  the  extension  of  credit  for  f50,- 
000  or  more,  or  in  connection  with  anj  ap- 
plication for  employment  at  $20,000  or  ^ore 
a  year. 

Well,  then,  what  must  a  bank  do  which 
Is  a  consumer  reporting  agency.  It  nust 
maintain  procedures  to  insure  that  thi  in- 
formation is  not  released  except  where  Iper- 
mltted:  these  large  transactions  of  $5^,000 
or  more.  This  would  require  periodic  review 
of  files  to  delete  obsolete  Information  anfl,  of 
course,  instruction  of  employees.  Proce<^ures 
must  be  developed  to  Insure  that  Informa- 
tion Is  given  only  for  the  permissible  pur- 
poses. Again,  If  you  as  a  credit  reporting 
agency  give  out  information  on  that  pros  pec- 
tlve  son-in-law.  you  have  violated  the  law  and 
it  can  be  serious.  You  have  to  obtain  certlJBca- 
tions  and  so  forth. 


a  bank  as  a  consiimer  reporting  agency  has 
a  number  of  responsibilities  to  a  consumer. 
You  recall  that  when  the  user  of  your  report 
denies  credit  he  must  give  out  your  name 
and  address  and  under  the  statutory  scheme 
the  consumer  then  comes  to  you.  Upon  his 
request  and  proper  identification,  you've  got 
to  disclose  the  nature  and  substance  of  all 
the  Information  in  your  files  on  him.  except 
medical  Information. 

Not  only  must  you  disclose  the  informa- 
tion In  your  files,  you  must  disclose  the 
sources  of  that  infco'mation.  except  under 
certain  very  limited  circumstances;  but  in 
general  you  would  have  to  disclose  the 
sources  of  all  the  information  In  yovir  files. 
You've  also  got  to  disclose  the  recipients  of 
information  from  that  file  for  employment 
purp)ose8  within  the  last  two  years,  and  for 
any  other  purposes  within  6  months.  So  ob- 
viously the  bank  which  Is  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency  has  got  to  keep  records  of  every 
telephone  inquiry  in  response  to  which 
Information  is  furnished  on  the  consvuner 
so  that  it  can  then  disclose  the  recipient  of 
that  information  if  he  asks  for  it. 

Now  I  might  mention  that  if  information 
Is  removed  from  this  file  before  April  25, 
which  is  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  then 
the  sources  and  the  recipients  of  that  In- 
formation need  not  be  disclosed  if  the  con- 
sumer requests  it.  I  think  this  is  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  information  was  given 
in  the  past  on  a  confidential  basis,  and  you 
do  have  an  opp>ortunlty  to  remove  that 
Information  from  your  file  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  and  in  that  circum- 
stance you  need  not  disclose  the  sotirces  or 
the  recipients  of  the  information.  Now  when 
the  consumer  comes  to  you  he  has  a  right 
to  disclose  during  normal  business  hours  on 
notice,  In  person,  or  by  telephone,  as  long 
as  he  pays  for  the  call.  He's  permitted  to  be 
accompanied  by  someone  else,  you  can  re- 
quire him  to  give  you  written  permission  to 
disclose  the  information  to  that  other  per- 
son. You've  got  to  supply  trained  personnel 
to  give  him  the  information  in  his  files  and 
I  think  any  bank  which  is  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  is  going  to  have  to  draw 
together  from  all  Its  departments  the  Infor- 
mation it  might  have  on  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, or  certainly  set  up  procedures  so 
that  It  can  readily  draw  that  Information 
together  so  that  if  a  customer  requests  it. 
a  disclosure  can  be  made  to  him. 

All  this  disclosure  to  the  consumer  of 
what's  in  his  flies  is  of  course  to  allow  him 
to  correct  oc  dispute  information  in  that 
flle.  And  If  he  asks  you  to,  you've  got  to  re- 
investigate and  record  the  current  status 
of  any  information  that  he  disputes  in  the 
flle.  This  is,  unless  you  consider  the  request 
frivolous  or  irrelevant,  but  I  think  a  bank 
should  be  very,  very  cautious  about  Ignoring 
any  consumer's  request  to  reinvestigate  on 
the  grounds  that  it  Is  a  frlvoloxis  or  irrelevant 
request,  and  I  might  mention  that  the  status 
says  that  simply  because  there  is  contra- 
dictory Information  in  your  flies,  contra- 
dictory to  his  allegation,  this  Is  not  a  grounds 
for  asstmalng  that  his  request  Is  frivolotis  or 
Irrelevant. 

Now  if  it  reinvestigates,  if  the  flnancial 
institution  reinvestigates,  and  It  cant  re- 
confirm that  Information,  It's  got  to  delete 
It  from  the  flle  right  there  If  It  can  no 
longer  be  verified,  it  must  be  deleted.  Now 
what  happens  where  reinvestigation  con- 
firms the  Iniormation  In  the  flle?  Well,  In 
that  clrciimstance  the  consumer  is  entitled  to 
flle  a  brief  statement  of  his  side  of  con- 
troversy. And  unless  again,  that  statement 
of  the  controversy  is  frivolous  or  Irrelevant, 
all  subsequent  consumer  report*  must  con- 
tain a  brief  statement,  this  statement,  or  a 
codification  or  a  summary  of  It.  In  other 


words,  the  consiuner  will  be  telling  his  side 
of  the  story  when  future  oonstimer  reports 
are  distributed. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  can  request  that 
you  notify  prior  recipients  of  the  report 
of  his  dispute  and  those  same  provisions, 
two  years  in  the  case  of  requests  for  em- 
ployment purposes,  six  months  in  the  caw 
of  other  recipients  applying.  Anybody  who 
has  received  information  that  the  consumer 
reports  in  that  period  must  be  notified  of  the 
correction  or  statement  that  the  consiuner 
is  furnishing.  And  the  bank  of  course  would 
have  to  clearly  Indicate  to  the  consumer  hlg 
rights,  all  these  various  rights  I've  indicated, 
these  rights  to  make  a  request. 

Well,  let's  assume  that  this  has  scared 
you  off  from  being  a  consumer  reporting 
agency.  There  is  an  extremely  unclear  portion 
of  the  statute  which  will  affect  every  single 
bank  in  this  room  and  that  has  to  do  with 
activities  with  regard  to  dealer  paper.  Let 
me  give  you  my  reading  of  this  provision 
which  certainly  can  be  proved  wTong  in  the 
future,  but  let  me  take  a  crack  at  it  for  you. 
Assume  the  flnancial  Institution  wishes  to 
avoid  becoming  a  consumer  reporting  agency. 
In  that  situation,  any  time  there  is  a  call- 
around  by  a  dealer,  before  the  contract  Is 
signed,  to  inquire  whether  the  bank  will  ac- 
cept the  deal,  will  extend  the  credit,  and  the 
bank  turns  it  down  or  increases  the  cost  be- 
cause of  information  in  a  consumer  report  or 
from  third  parties,  dlsclostires  must  be  made 
by  the  dealer  to  the  consumer  and  by  the 
bank  to  the  consumer. 

Let  me  go  over  that  again.  This  Is  if  you 
want  to  avoid  becoming  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency.  On  a  call-around  situation,  if  the 
financial  institution  does  not  accept  the  deal 
or  increases  the  cost — again  even  partially 
because  of  information  from  a  third  party, 
whether  it's  a  credit  reporting  agency  or  em- 
ployer, or  prior  creditor — dlsclostires  have  to 
be  made  both  by  the  dealer  and  by  the  fl- 
nancial institution  to  keep  the  bank  from 
becoming  a  consumer  reporting  agency.  Now 
the  dealer  must  advise  the  consumer  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  bank,  and  the  bank 
then  must  follow  normal  procedure  of  a  user 
of  reports,  and  you  recall  that  if  you're  using 
a  consumer  report  from  a  consumer  reporting 
agency,  you've  got  to  give  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  consumer  reporting  agency.  If 
you're  using  information  from  a  third  party 
who  Is  not  a  consumer  reporting  agency— an 
employer,  a  finance  company,  another  bank- 
then  you've  got  to  disclose  to  the  consumer 
his  right  to  make  a  request  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  that  Information.  Then 
you've  got  to  disclose  the  nature  of  that  in- 
formation if  he  makes  a  written  request 
within  60  days.  Again,  on  the  turndown,  the 
dealer  has  got  to  disclose  to  the  consumer 
your  name  and  address  and  you  have  to  dis- 
close to  the  consumer  either  the  name  and 
address  of  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
you  used  or  his  right  to  request  the  nature 
of  the  information  when  it  came  from  a  third 
party. 

Now  although  this  second  responsibility 
falls  directly  on  the  bank,  to  me  that  the 
easiest  way  to  comply  is  to  have  the  dealer  as 
your  agent  and  on  your  behalf  make  those 
disclosures  for  you.  Unfortunately,  you  run 
a  good  deal  of  risk  that  he  might  not  do  it. 
So  I  think  strict,  tight  procedtires  would  have 
to  be  developed  if  you  took  this  approach  to 
Insure  that  you  got  copies  of  any  disclosures 
made  by  the  dealer  on  your  behsJf.  He's  got 
the  customer  before  him,  presumably  you 
can  tell  him  what  to  say  on  the  phone,  he 
can  fill  out  the  form  on  your  behalf,  hand  It 
to  the  customer  and  that  should  handle  your 
responsibilities. 

I  might  mention,  I  have  talked  to  some 
bank  counsel  this  week  who  feel  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  advise  their  banks  to  take 
that  risk  and  they  will  presumably  require 
the  customer's  name  and  address  from  the 
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dealer  so  that  they  in   turn  can  make  the 
disclosures  directly  to  the  consumer. 

I'd  like  to  talk  brlefiy  about  the  responsl- 
bUities  of  a  bank  as  an  employer,  or  one  who 
fiunlshes  information  to  others  on  consum- 
ers for  employment  purposes.  The  act  has 
direct  application  to  your  operations  In  these 
two  situations.  Again,  there  is  nothing  In  the 
act  that  prohibits  you  from  giving  out  in- 
formation that  may  be  in  your  files  on  a  con- 
sumer when  somebody  calls  to  find  out  about 
him  for  employment  purposes,  but  again  I 
must  caution  you  that  If  you  give  out  any- 
thing other  than  your  own  transactions  or 
experiences  you  may  flnd  yourself  in  the  role 
of  a  consumer  reporting  agency.  If  you  are  a 
consumer  reportmg  agency,  and  you're  pass- 
ing on  information  which  Includes  Informa- 
tion of  public  record  which  may  have  an 
adverse  affect  on  this  person's  ability  to  ob- 
tain employment,  for  example  liens  and 
judgments,  pending  law  suits,  arrests  and 
convictions  and  so  forth— at  the  time  you 
pass  that  information  on,  you've  got  to  tell 
the  consumer  of  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  to  whom  you  gave  it.  Now  the  al- 
ternative is  to  make  sure  that  that  public 
record  information  is  absolutely  up  to  date. 
that  you  check  the  coiirthouse  and  the  suit 
that  was  filed  has  gone  to  judgment,  has 
been  dismissed,  whatever  the  absolute  up-to- 
date  disposition  of  it  Is.  If  you  do  that,  you 
need  not  teU  the  Individual  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  you  reported 
the  information. 

Now  in  evaluating  a  potential  employee,  a 
bank  may  continue  to  obtain  the  consumer 
report  and  it  can  continue  to  make  inquiries 
from  previous  employers,  for  example.  You 
will  recaU.  though,  that  if  you  make  an  in- 
vestigative credit  report,  you've  got  to  tell 
the  consumer  that  you're  making  that  In- 
vestigating report  and  disclose  his  right  to 
know  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  report 
This  does  not  apply  if  it's  a  job  for  which 
he  has  not  speciflcally  applied,  if  you're 
doing  it  on  the  sly.  so  to  speak.  But  If  he's 
applying  for  the  job  and  you  make  an  in- 
vestigative report,  you've  got  to  make  these 
special  disclosures  to  him. 

A  word  about  llabUity.  There  is  plenty  of  it 
in  the  statute.  Willful  noncompliance,  ac- 
tual damages,  punitive  damages,  court  cost, 
attorneys'  fees  for  the  successful  litigant.  Our 
experience  in  truth-in-lendlng  where  there 
is  also  provision  for  court  costs  and  attorneys 
fees  for  successful  litigants  is  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  litigants  trying  to  be  successful  right 
now.  So  I  think  there  is  real  exposure,  under 
these  provisions,  for  negligence.  They  drop- 
ped the  punitive  damages  but  you  can  still  be 
subject  for  actual  damages. 

Let's  go  back  to  that  son-in-law  and  let's 
say  you  really  want  to  obtain  a  report  on  the 
son  of  a  guy,  but  you're  aware  of  this  act  so 
you  call  up  a  consumer  agency  and  suggest 
that  you  need  It  because  you  want  to  lend 
him  some  money.  Well,  that  could  land  you 
in  jail  and  it  could  also  cause  you  to  be  fined 
»5,000.  Let's  say  yoiu-  brother-in-law  works 
in  the  consumer  reporting  agency  and  he 
knows  doggone  well  why  you  want  the  re- 
port, why  he  could  also  go  to  jail  and  you 
could  spend  the  time  there  together.  You 
can't  release  or  obtain  information  for  un- 
authorized purposes. 

In  conclusion,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  is  a  complicated  statute.  It  applies  in  one 
way  or  another  to  every  single  bank  repre- 
sented In  this  room,  it  becomes  effective  on 
April  25. 1  think  your  first  job  is  to  determine 
whether  you  want  to  be  a  consximer  reporting 
agency  or  not  and  adjust  your  procedures  ac- 
cordingly. In  any  event  you  will  have  to 
develop  new  procedures  for  disclosures  as 
tisers  of  Information.  Time  Is  short,  the  re- 
sponsibilities are  substantial,  the  penalties 
are  severe,  and  I  suggest  you  all  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  act. 
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(Prom  the  ChloaBo  Dally  News,  Apr.  30,  1871] 
STBETca  YotTB  Monet:    What  Nrw  Cbedit 
Law  Mxans  to  You 
(By  Dan  and  Mlchele  Miller) 
A  North  Side  Chicago  famUy  has  been  try- 
ing for  a  year  to  convince  a  big  mall-order 
house  that  they  never  ordered  or  received  7 
sheets  and  14  pUlowcases.  But  the  bills,  with 
Increasingly  ominous  warnings,  keep   com- 
ing. 

A  south  suburban  couple  Is  having  sim- 
ilar problems  with  a  credit-card  company 
that  insists  they  took  a  two-week  vacation 
last  year  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  financed  it 
with  a  credit  card.  The  couple  haven't  been 
outside  Cook  County  in  two  years. 

And  other  families  are  being  threatened 
with  maiming  of  their  credit  rating  because 
of  unpaid  bills  from  record  clubs,  book  clubs 
and  art  clubs  they  never  joined. 

Frustration  is  one  of  two  results  In  com- 
municating with  a  computer.  The  other  Is 
usually  irreparable  damage  to  a  credit  rating. 
But  beginning  next  Sunday,  credit-using 
consumers  will  wield  a  little  more  clout 
when  trying  to  correct  inaccuracies  In  their 
credit  dossiers. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  goes  Into 
effect  April  26  and  It  spells  out  some  basic 
rights  consumers  have  in  protecting  their 
reputations.  Here  are  the  main  provisions: 
The  next  time  a  company  turns  down  your 
request  for  credit  because  of  a  bad  report 
from  a  credit-reporting  agency,  the  com- 
pany must  tell  you  the  name  and  addrees  of 
the  agency.  The  same  applies  to  an  Insurance 
company  that  rejects  you  for  a  policy  or  to 
an  employer  who  refuses  to  hire  you  on  the 
basis  of  a  credit  report. 

You  have  the  right  to  know  the  "nature 
and  substance  of  all  information"  in  your 
flle  at  the  credit-reporting  agency,  except 
for  medical  information.  You  can't  paw 
through  the  flle  yourself,  but  a  trained  em- 
ployee must  explain  to  you  what's  In  your 
flle.  You  have  a  right  to  know  the  sources  of 
almost  all  Information,  but  not  the  sotirces 
used  in  an  Investigation  of  your  Ufe-style. 
You  can  flnd  out,  for  Instance,  the  name 
of  a  record  club  that  has  given  you  a  black 
mark,  but  not  the  names  of  your  neighbors 
who  complained  to  credit  investigators 
about  your  personal  affairs  or  general  char- 
acter. 

Credit-reporting  agencies  must  reinvesti- 
gate disputed  information  "within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,"  unless  the  agency  has 
"reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
pute ...  is  frivolous  or  Irrelevant."  If  the 
dispute  is  unresolved,  you  can  tell  your  side 
of  it  in  a  brief  statement  that  will  become 
part  of  your  record  and  be  Included  In  any 
future  reports.  It  will  also  be  forwarded  to 
agencies  that  received  the  disputed  informa- 
tion in  a  credit  report. 

Even  if  you  aren't  turned  down  for  credit 
by  a  company,  you  can  flnd  out  what  is  In 
your  credit  flle  by  requesting  the  information 
from  the  appropriate  credit  bureau.  The 
same  provisions  for  reinvestigation  and  dis- 
puted information  apply,  but  the  credit-re- 
porting agency  can  charge  you  a  "reason- 
able" fee  for  examining  yovir  file. 

Certain  kinds  of  Information  In  your  file 
cannot  be  reported  to  anyone.  These  Include 
bankruptcies  over  14  years  olds,  suits  and 
judgments  over  7  years  old  or  the  time  al- 
lowed under  the  statute  of  limitation  (10 
years  in  Illinois) ,  whichever  U  longer,  or  any 
other  adverse  Information  over  7  years  old. 
But  the  embargo  doesn't  apply  If  you  are 
being  Investigated  for  an  Insurance  policy  for 
$50,000  or  more  or  a  job  that  pays  mOTe  than 
$20,000  a  year. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  If  someone  has 
ordered  an  "investigative  consumer  report" 
on  you.  That  kind  of  report  on  your  personal 
life  is  based  on  interviews  with  your  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  assoclatee.  But  you  wont 


find  out  If  someone  Is  checking  on  you 
through  yoxir  pest  or  present  creditors — un- 
less the  information  results  In  denial  of  a 
job,  credit  or  life  insurance. 

Details  of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
can  be  obtained  from  Sheldon  Feldman,  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Affairs.  Division  of  Special 
Projects.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  20580. 

[Prom  the  Capital.  American  Bankers 

Association.  Apr.  13.  1971] 

C«EDrr  RiPOBTiNa 

Banks  have  been  warned  to  study  the  Pair 

Credit  Reporting  Act  of   1970  so  they  wUl 

be  ready  to  comply  with  the  new  law  when 

it  goes  into  effect  April  26. 

The  new  statute,  enacted  as  a  rider  to  last 
year's  foreign  bank  secrecy  law.  applies  "in 
one  way  or  another  to  every  single  bank." 
Federal  Reserve  Board  attorney  Qrlfflth  Oar- 
wood  declared  at  ABA's  National  Installment 
Credit  Conference  In  Miami  Beach  last  week. 
"I  think  your  first  job  is  to  determine 
whether  you  want  to  be  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency  or  not  and  to  adjust  yotir  pro- 
cedures accordingly."  he  advised  bankers. 
"In  any  event,  you  will  have  to  develop  new 
procedures  for  disclosures  ae  users  of  Infor- 
mation." 

"Time  Is  short,"  he  continued.  "The  re- 
sponsibilities are  arubstantial.  The  penalties 
are  severe.  And  I  suggest  you  all  become 
acquainted  with  the  Act." 

Garwood  also  said  that  under  the  new  law 
the  Fed  is  not  required  to  issue  implement- 
ing regulations.  And  the  agency  may  not  even 
issue  guidelines  for  banks  to  follow  before 
the  law  takes  effect,  he  added 

Emphasizing  that  his  views  were  his  own 
and  not  an  expression  of  Fed  policy.  Garwood 
said  the  law  will  apply  to  banks  "as  credit 
granters.  as  employers,  as  purchasers  of  dealer 
paper  and  as  credit  card  Issuers." 

The  law  restricts  the  use  of  Information 
and  requires  deletion  from  flies  of  certain 
obsolete  Information.  It  also  entitles  con- 
sumers to  know  why  a  loan  request  Is  refused 
or  the  oost  increased. 

However.  Garwood  stressed,  "the  bank  need 
make  no  disclosures  whatsoever  if  it  denies 
credit  or  Increases  the  cost  because  of  Infor- 
mation it  has  in  its  flies  solely  as  to  its  own 
prior  tranactions  with  the  customer  or  based 
upon  Information  In  the  customer's  own 
credit  application  or  based  upon  Its  general 
credit  policies." 

A  bank  "must  only  make  these  disclosures 
when  it  uses  Information  from  a  third  person, 
either  a  credit  reporting  agency  or  an  em- 
ployer or  another  bank  or  flnance  company 
and  so  forth."  he  said. 

Under  the  law.  Garwood  suggested  that  the 
crucial  question  for  a  bank  will  be  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  desires  to  be  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  Itself. 

If  so,  the  bank  "would  have  to  obtain 
agreements  from  the  recipients  of  your 
information  that  they  wUl  use  it  only  for 
permissible  purposes."  he  said.  "In  addition, 
you  cannot  use  obsolete  Information  In  any 
reports  you  furnish." 

As  a  consumer  reporting  agency,  the  bank 
would  also  have  to  disclose.  If  the  consumer 
requests,  information  fUed  on  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  sources  of  the  information. 

And  the  bank  would  have  to  disclose 
recipients  of  information  for  employment 
purposes  from  a  constuner's  fUe  in  the  past 
two  years  and  for  any  other  purposes  in 
the  past  six  months. 

Any  Information  removed  from  flies  l)efore 
April  25  is  exempt  from  these  rules,  Garwood 
said. 

"All  of  this  disclosure  is  aimed  at  giving 
the  consumer  a  chance  to  correct  or  dispute 
Information  In   his  file,"  he  said. 

If  a  consumer  requests,  a  bank  must  rein- 
vestigate material  In  its  flle.  he  aald.  If  the 
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Information  la  not  conflrmed.  It  must  be 
moved  from  the  bank's  file.  And  even 
Is  conflrmed,  the  conaumer  has  the  right  tjo 
enter  his  own  explanation  In  the  file.  i 

TO  avoid  being  a  consumer  reportliig 
agency,  Garwood  advised  that  a  bank  not 
record  Information  obtained  from  employere, 
not  report  Information  obtained  from  othfr 
creditors  and  not  pass  on  Information  de- 
tained from  credit  reports. 

"To  be  cautlotis,"  he  added,  "I  think  I 
would  limit  what  you  pass  on — If  you  wlah 
not  to  be  a  credit  reporting  agency — to  In- 
formation simply  as  to  the  transactions, 
loans,  deposits  and  so  forth  or  experlenc*s 
with  the  consumer." 
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IFtom  the  Phoenix  American,  Apr.  7,  197^1 
Cottavvx*.  Rights:  Bad  Cbeott  REPORxniG 
Opin  to  Inspections  | 

Almost  every  American  adult  has  his  ♦r 
her  name  on  a  flle  In  the  2500  credit  bureatjs 
and  local  merchants'  associations  In  the  n.$. 
On  April  25  a  new  law  caUed  the  Pafr 
Credit  Reporting  Act  goes  Into  force  whiah 
gives  consumers  some  rights  against  use  pf 
erroneous   data   In   these   flies. 

The  Consumer's  new  rights  under  the  F^r 
Credit  Reporting  Act  are:  i 

fl.  A  company  that  turns  down  your  cre<*t 
application   because  of  a  bad  report  miifit 
I*,  give  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  b^- 

|t  reau.    The    same    applies    to    an    insurance 

|»  company  that  rejects  your  application  for  I  a 

i'  policy  or  an  employer  who  refuses  to  hlfe 

I  you  because  of  a  bad  credit  report. 

2.  The  Credit  Bureau  must  then  dlscli 
to  you  "the  nature  and  substance  of  all  li 
L  formation"   tn   Its   flle,   except   medical   li 

\  formation.  You  do  not.  however,  have 

»'  right  to  know  the  soiirces  of  hearsay  e^l 

t  dence  about  your  character  or  personal  life 

3.  The  credit  bureau  must  also  tell  you  tie 
names  of  any  flrms  that  received  your  creqlt 
record  during  the  previous  six  months. 

4.  Ordinarily,  you  muat  go  to  the  creqlt 
bvireau  In  person,  bu*  at  written  request  aid 
with  proper  identification  over  the  telephoqe, 
Information  can  be  given  to  you  over  tjie 
telephone.  I 

5.  The  credit  reporting  agency  must  delate 
any  data  that  Is  shown  to  be  "Inaccurate  or 
\inverlflable,"  and  must  send  notice  to  $11 
who  have  received  an  Inaccurate  rejKXt  with- 
in the  past  six  months  (2  years  for  employ- 
ment purposes.) 

6.  If  you  oannot  prove  your  claims,  aboiit 
having  paid  a  bill  for  example,  the  law  glvles 
you  the  right  to  put  In  the  flle  a  statemeht 
of  100  words  giving  your  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

7.  The  biueau  Is  not  permitted  to  charge 
for  disclosing  what's  In  your  flle  or  for  mak- 
ing corrections,  deletions,  additions  or  notifi- 
cations required  by  law. 

8.  As  a  consiuner,  you  have  the  right  to 
And  out  what's  in  your  flle  at  any  credit  bu- 
reau even  though  you  may  not  have  been 
notified  of  an  unfavorable  report. 

"The  Credit  Bureau  of  Phoenix,"  aocortl- 
Ing  to  Nielsen,  General  Manager,  "has  Al- 
ways had  an  'open  door  policy.'  "  Nielsen  sajys 
that  Em  average  of  15  persons  come  In  fo/a 
flle  check  every  day  In  Phoenix  and  tals 
number  of  checks  has  remained  conslstebt 
for  the  past  several  years.  With  a  coverage  jof 
100  million  flies.  Nielsen  says,  that's  a  lj>w 
percentage  of  poeelble  complaints  about  false 
information.  Other  cities  of  comparable 
population  average  about  4fi  flle  checks  per 
day.  , 

Nielsen's  biggest  gripe  about  the  F^lr 
Credit  Reporting  Act  Is  that  the  title  of  ljhe 
law  singles  out  credit  reporting  bureaus 
rather  than  Investigative  etgvndes.  The  Cre<Ut 
Bureau  of  Phoenix  Is  a  member  of  Assoclatted 
Credit  Bureaus  and  Is  a  non-profit  member- 
owned  association.  The  Credit  Biireau's  cota- 
petltor  in  Phoenix  Is  Retailers  Commercial 
Agency,  Inc.  The  bureau  serving  Mesa  Is 
Credit  Bureau  Services.  All  the  other  llstutgs 
given  In  the  Mountain  Bell  Directory  under 


Credit  Reporting  Agencies  are  either  com- 
mercial credit  bureaus  or  collection  agencies. 

Information  held  by  credit  bureaus  flows 
two  ways.  Information  Is  freely  sold  to  clients 
for  credit  reports,  hiring  references.  Insur- 
ance applications  and  even  for  mailing  lists. 
Stores  and  financial  Institutions  buy  credit 
reports.  They  also  send  to  credit  bureaus  the 
vital  statistics  and  repayment  records  of 
consumers. 

TWR  Information  Services,  Inc.,  on  a  fully 
computerized  system,  has  predicted  that  It 
can  store  data  In  Its  computer  memory  on 
every  credit-using  American  by  1973.  The 
Credit  Bureau  of  Phoenix  may  participate  In 
TWR's  fully  automated  system,  now  under 
study,  by  housing  a  terminal  In  the  Phoenix 
office  hooked  to  memory  storage  units  In 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


(From  the  Toledo  Blade,  Apr.  4,  1971] 
Extension    or    Cbedit    Law    Tightens   Pile 

Protection — Rttles  To  Be  More  Stringent 

ON  Reliability  or  Information 
(By  George  Zlelke) 

Washington. — Over  the  years  many  a 
person  has  wondered  about  what's  In  bis 
credit  flle,  especially  If  some  event — loss  of 
credit,  for  Instance,  or  failure  to  obtain  a 
IJartlciilar  Job — has  been  traced  to  misin- 
formation. 

Congress  listened  to  some  horrendous 
stories  of  what  had  happened  to  unwitting 
victims  of  mistaken  "facte"  In  somebody's 
flies — and  then  determined  to  take  the  mys- 
tery out  of  such  files. 

Come  April  25,  when  another  major  sec- 
tion of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of 
1970  goes  Into  effect,  credit  Investigators  will 
be  required  to  tell  you  if  they're  making  an 
Inquiry  and  will  have  to  tell  you  all  that 
they  know — or  think  that  they  know — about 
you. 

If  there's  something  wrong  In  the  credit 
report,  you  can  demand  a  correction — and 
retraction — where  misinformation  has  been 
passed  along. 

If  a  consumer  reporting  agency  or  Its  cus- 
tomer (the  user  of  the  Information)  willfully 
or  negligently  violates  the  law,  you  can  sue 
for  damages. 

Also,  there's  a  criminal  penalty  (flnes  up 
to  $5,000,  a  year  in  prison,  or  both)  for  will- 
fully obtaining  Information  from  a  credit  re- 
porting agency  under  false  pretenses  or  for  a 
report  by  any  employee  of  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  who  knowingly  provides  an 
unauthorized  person  with  information  from 
a  consumer  flle. 

Under  the  new  law,  when  any  reporting 
agency  begins  an  Investigation  into  a  con- 
sumer's character,  reputation,  or  mode  of 
living  complied  from  personal  Interviews 
with  the  subject's  neighbors,  friends,  asso- 
oiatee,  or  anyone  with  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  the  agency  must  gtlve  the  Individual 
written  notice — (uid  tell  him  of  his  right  to 
submit  a  written  requeet  for  disclosure  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

Where  employment  la  concerned,  the  re- 
porting agency  Is  required  to  tell  the  Individ- 
ual that  the  report  Is  being  prepared — and 
who  will  receive  It — if  It  contains  information 
from  the  public  record  (Hens  and  Judgments, 
for  example)  that  Is  likely  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  individual's  chances  of 
getting  the  Job. 

Basically,  the  consumer  Is  entitled  to  flnd 
out  all  the  information  In  his  flle.  To  do  so, 
he  must  notify  the  credit  reporting  agency 
In  person  or  by  letter.  He  may  bring  along 
one  person  (an  attorney  or  anyone  else)  to 
see  the  report. 

The  credit  reporting  agency  Is  required  to 
provide  trained  personnel  to  explain  the  na- 
ture and  substance  of  the  report  on  the  In- 
dividual and  to  give  the  sources  of  Informa- 
tion, except  for  the  names  of  persons  Inter- 
viewed in  compiling  the  mvestlgative  report. 

Consumers  are  entitled  to  be  told  who  has 
received  thU  report  within  the  previous  two 


years  for  employment  piirposes  or  within  the 
previous  six  months  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  reporting  agency  may  make  "a  reason- 
able charge"  for  providing  the  Information, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (which  wrote  the 
regulations)  says. 

When  a  consumer  questions  the  accuracy 
or  completeness  of  any  information  in  his 
credit  report,  the  reporting  agency  must  in- 
vestigate and,  if  the  information  cant  be 
verlfled,  it  must  be  deleted  from  the  flle. 

If  the  Investigation  doesnt  resolve  a  dis- 
pute over  the  facts,  the  consumer  will  be 
entitled  to  file  a  statement  of  his  objections 
to  the  report  information,  and  the  reporting 
agency  must  provide  this  statement  to  any- 
one receiving  the  credit  report. 

If  information  is  deleted,  the  consumer 
may  request  that  all  who  have  received  the 
report  for  employment  purposes  within  the 
previous  two  years,  and  anyone  receiving  It 
for  any  other  purpose  within  the  previoiis 
two  months,  be  sent  notice  of  the  deletion. 

To  begin  with,  the  new  law  states  that  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  la  permitted  to 
furnish  a  report  only  upon  request  for  speci- 
fied reasons. 

These  include  a  court  order,  a  consumer's 
request  for  his  own  report,  or  another  per- 
son's request  when  the  Information  Is  to  be 
used  In  connection  with  credit,  employment, 
insurance,  government  license,  or  other  le- 
gitimate business  transaction  Involving  the 
consumer. 

However,  the  reporting  agency  may  pro- 
vide a  government  agency  with  the  Indi- 
vidual's name,  address,  former  addresses  and 
places  of  employment — but  nothing  else — 
even  though  the  government  agency  doesnt 
meet  the  test  on  the  purpose  of  the  request. 

In  other  words,  if  a  government  agency 
wants  to  look  at  what's  in  your  credit  file — 
for  any  reason  other  than  employment  or  a 
government  license — It  will  have  to  get  a 
court  order. 

Besides  misinformation,  another  concern 
of  the  law  Is  "stale"  information.  The  law 
requires  deletion  from  a  flle  of  certain  types 
of  Information  after  stated  periods  of  time: 

Bankruptcy  after  14  years. 

Suits  or  Judgments  after  seven  years  or  at 
the  expiration  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
whichever  is  longer. 

Paid  tax  Hens  after  seven  years. 

Past  due  accounts  after  seven  years. 

Arreet,  Indictment,  or  conviction  of  a  crime 
after  seven  years  from  date  of  disposition, 
release,  or  parole. 

Any  other  adverse  information  after  seven 
years. 

However,  If  the  credit  r^>ort  Is  requested 
In  connection  with  a  credit  or  Insurance 
transaction  for  $50,000  or  more,  or  employ- 
ment at  a  salary  of  $20,000  or  more,  all  In- 
formation may  be  reported,  no  matter  how 
old. 

The  law  will  require  all  consumer  report- 
ing agencies  to  maintain  reasonable  proce- 
dures to  remove  "stale"  Information  and  to 
make  sure  that  only  appropriate  persons  ob- 
tain copies  of  a  consumer's  credit  report. 

These  procedures  must  Include  a  require- 
ment that  users  of  such  Information  identify 
themselves,  certify  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Information  is  sought,  and  declare  that 
it  will  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

[From  the  Toledo  Blade,  Apr.  4,  1971] 
Credit  Act  Takes  Eftect  in  Steps 

Washington. — ^The  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  has  taken  effect  In  several  steps. 

As  of  last  Oct.  26,  when  President  Nixon 
signed  It  into  law,  ths  act  banned  sending 
of  a  credit  card  (except  for  a  renewal)  to 
anyone  who  didn't  ask  for  it. 

Effective  last  Jan.  25,  the  law  limited  the 
llabUlty  of  a  credit  card  holder  to  $50  for 
unauthorized  tise  of  the  card,  and  decreed 
that  there  is  to  be  no  liability  at  all  If  the 
issuer  didn't  provide  a  self -addressed,  no- 
postage-requlred  notlflcatlon  statement  to 
mall  m  case  of  loss  or  theft  or  possible  un- 
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suthorlzcd  use  of  the  card.  Major  card  Is- 
suers haven't  complied  with  this  provision— 
so  millions  of  card  holders  currenUy  face  no 
liability  for  any  unauthorized  use. 

The  "consumer  bUl  of  rights"  section,  deal- 
ing with  credit  Information,  takes  effect 
April  25. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Courier,  Apr.  3,  1971] 

federal  Law  Helps  Constjbiers  Fight  Unfair 

Credit  Ratinos 

What  do  you  do  If  your  credit  rating  goes 
bad?  A  new  federal  law,  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  that  goes  Into  effect  AprU  25 
elves  consumers  some  rights  against  the  use 
of  erroneous  daU  In  the  flies  of  credit  bu- 
reaus. 

Dossiers  on  almost  every  adult  American 
are  kept  In  the  files  of  some  2,500  credit  bu- 
reaus and  local  merchants'  associations. 

Credit  bureaus  freely  exchange  informa- 
tion from  their  dossiers  and  sell  it  to  their 
clients  for  credit  reports,  hiring  references, 
insurance  applications,  and  even  for  mailing 
lists.  But  prior  to  the  new  law  there  was 
virtually  no  way  for  the  consumer  to  protect 
his  financial  standing,  and  perhaps  even  his 
personal  reputation. 

The  new  law  means  that  after  you  have 
been  told  that  a  credit  bureau  report  has 
hurt  your  credit.  Insurance  or  emplojrment 
status  you  have  the  right  to  obtain  from  the 
bureau  "the  nature  and  substance  of  all  In- 
formation" about  you  In  Its  flle.  The  excep- 
tion is  medical  information. 

told   SOT7RCES 

You  also  have  the  right  to  be  told  the 
sources  of  almost  all  Information  except 
hearsay  evidence  about  your  character  or 
reputation. 

When  a  credit  bureau  tells  you  what's  in 
your  file,  it  must  also  tell  you  the  names  of 
any  firms  that  received  your  credit  record 
during  the  previous  six  months.  It  must  tell 
you  who  received  your  record  of  employment 
purposes  in  the  previous  two  years. 

Ordinarily,  you  must  go  to  the  credit  bu- 
reau for  this  information,  but  at  your  written 
request  and  after  taking  proper  precautions 
about  identifying  you,  the  bureau  is  allowed 
to  give  you  the  information  over  the  tele- 
phone. 

Suppose  you  flnd  out  that  the  credit  bu- 
reau has  false.  Incomplete  or  Inaccurate  In- 
formation about  you.  What  does  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  do  for  you  then? 

Disputed  information  must  be  reinvesti- 
gated by  the  credit  bureau  "within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time"  unless  "it  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  the  dispute 
by  the  consumer  is  frivolous  or  irrelevant." 
Consumers  Union,  the  nonprofit  consumer- 
advisory  organization,  says  that  unfortunate- 
ly weasel  words  like  those  quoted  may 
sabotage  enforcement. 

DELETE   DATA 

But  If  the  credit  bureau  doesn't  try  to 
weasel  out,  it  must  promptly  delete  any  data 
found  to  be  Inaccurate  or  unverlfiable.  And 
at  your  request,  it  must  send  notice  of  the 
deletion  to  any  or  all  those  who  received 
your  report  in  the  previous  six  months,  or 
the  previous  two  years  if  the  Inquiry  was  for 
employment  purposes. 

If  the  credit  bureau's  Investigation  doesn't 
settle  the  dispute,  you  are  entitled  to  have 
your  statement  of  100  words  Included  in 
your  flle.  That  means  that  your  side  of  the 
story  must  be  told  in  einy  future  report,  and 
If  you  wish,  your  statement  must  also  be 
sent  to  those  who  have  already  received  the 
disputed  Information. 

If  you  go  to  the  credit  bureau  within  30 
days  of  receiving  official  word  of  the  bad  re- 
port, the  law  says  that  all  of  the  services 
required  of  the  bureau  must  be  performed 
without  charge  to  you. 

You  have  a  legal  right  to  know  what's  In 
yo\ir  credit  bureau  file  even  if  you  haven't 
been  told  there  may  be  information  there 
against  you.  In  that  case,  you  may  be  charged 


a  "reasonable"  amount.  But  if  you  flnd  wrong 
or  Incomplete  lnfc«matlon  In  your  flle,  the 
credit  bureau  must  make  correction  and  also 
send  corrective  notices  without  charge. 

MAT  SUE 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  generally 
forbids  bureaus  to  send  out  adverse  Informa- 
tion more  than  seven  years  old.  The  excep- 
tions Include  bankruptcy,  which  may  be  re- 
ported for  14  years,  and  there  is  no  time  limit 
on  Information  In  reports  on  those  who  apply 
for  a  loan  or  a  life  Insurance  policy  of  $60,000 
or  more  or  those  who  apply  for  a  Job  with  an 
annual  salary  of  $20,000  or  more. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  you  can  sue 
a  credit  bureau,  but  Consumers  Union  says 
the  law  limits  a  consumer's  right.  You'd 
have  to  prove  the  credit  bureau  had  willful 
Intent  to  Injure  you  or  that  a  bureau  or  user 
of  its  Information  violated  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act. 

Consumers  Union  believes  the  threat  of 
law  suits  may  prove  to  be  the  only  effective 
enforcement.  This  Is  because  the  credit  bu- 
reau lobbyists  managed  to  win  a  provision 
hobbling  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Oonunisslon  to  enforce  the  new  law. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Mar.  30,  1971] 
"TRtTTH   IN  Lending"  Laws  Sato   Best 
Safeguards  for  Consttmers 
(By  Ed   CastUlo) 
The  truth  In  lending  laws  enacted  In  1969 
are   among   the   best   safeguards   that   have 
been  furnished  American  consumers — if  they 
will  only  take  advantage  of  them. 

This  Is  the  opinion  of  Ferdinand  Luna, 
San  Antonio,  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  consumer  protection  biireau. 

Luna,  speaking  at  a  one-day  seminar  spon- 
sored by  the  Mexican-American  Legal  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund  (MALDEP),  at 
the  Ounter  Hotel,  Monday,  said  In  too  many 
instances,  the  consumer  can  be  his  own 
worst  enemy  by  not  teklng  proper  and  com- 
mon sense  measures  of  self-protection  in 
purchasing  or  making  loans. 

Luna  pointed  out  businesses  dealing  In 
credit  sales  must.  In  accordance  with  the  law, 
give  the  consumer  all  the  information  re- 
quired In  a  time  payment  plan.  Including  all 
costs  of  credit.  "Credit  Is  never  free,"  Luna 
said,  adding,  "The  sad  part  of  It  Is  the  peo- 
ple that  can  least  afford  it  are  usually  the 
ones  who  abuse  it  the  most." 

Luna  also  told  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  credit  card  operations  and  of  the  laws 
passed  to  protect  consumers  using  them.  The 
PTC  official  said  the  "flooding"  of  consum- 
ers with  credit  cards  has  been  stopped,  and 
a  store  or  bank  cannot  legally  send  a  credit 
card  to  a  consumer  unl--s  he  applies  for  it. 

Luna  said  many  consumers  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  Interest  because  of  a  bad  credit  his- 
tory. "Many  seek  places  that  will  give  them 
credit  knowing  they  are  a  bad  risk,"  he  de- 
clared. 

A  person  who  has  had  a  bad  credit  rating 
in  the  past,  but  has  maintained  a  good 
credit  standard  for  seven  or  more  years,  can 
have  his  bad  record  removed  from  credit  re- 
porting agency  files,  Luna  explained. 

Luna  said  a  person  who  has  committed  a 
felony  or  flled  for  bankruptcy  can  also  re- 
gain good  credit  standing  If  he  has  main- 
tained good  credit  for  14  years  after  the  of- 
fense or  bankruptcy  petition  was  flled. 

Another  speaker  at  the  seminar  was  Jamee 
R.  Shanklln.  inspector,  San  Antonio  office  of 
the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Shanklln  said  FDA  had  been  responsible 
over  the  years  for  safeguarding  consumers 
from  contaminated  foods,  dangerous  drugs 
or  cosmetics  and  devices  that  might  harm 
the  user. 

The  official  pointed  out  FDA  also  has  taken 
a  stronger  stand  with  more  recent  legislation 
concerning  labeling  of  items.  Safeguard  laws 
have  also  been  passed  to  protect  children 
from  dangerous  toys,  he  added. 

Shanklln  said  It  Is  up  to  the  consumer.  In 


many  Instances,  to  aid  In  the  regulation  ot 
existing  laws  by  Informing  PDA  promptly  of 
any  food  Item,  drug,  cosmetic,  or  device  he 
may  consider  dangerous. 

Other  speakers  at  the  seminar  were  C.  A. 
Sanborn,  FTC  consumer  protection  bureau, 
who  warned  of  fabrics  that  are  "supposed  to 
be  fireproof  but  arent,"  or  "fire  resistant" 
material  which  might  not  be,  and  Barney 
McCoy,  legislative  assistant  to  State  Sen. 
Joe  J.  Bernal,  sponsor  of  a  recent  consumer 
protection  bill  In  the  Texas  senate. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  26, 
1971] 

News  You  Can  Use  in  Your  Personal 
Planning 

You  now  have  the  legal  right  to  flnd  out 
what  Is  In  your  credit-bureau  file — and  to 
have  any  erroneous  Information  corrected. 

Credit-Bureau  file.  The  Pair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act,  effective  April  26,  entitles  you  to  get 
a  report  on  "the  nature  and  substance"  of 
any  Information  in  your  flle,  although  you 
do  not  get  an  exact  copy.  You  may  take 
another  person  with  you  to  Inspect  the  credit 
report.  And  the  bureau  Is  required  to  provide 
trained  people  to  explain  the  contents  of 
your  file. 

Disputed  accounts.  An  Important  feature 
of  the  new  law  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
present  your  case  in  a  dispute  with  a  creditor. 
You  are  entitled  to  find  out  whether  a 
creditor,  and  which  one,  has  filed  an  adverse 
report  on  you  In  a  disagreement  over  the 
amount  you  owe.  If  any. 

You  can  request  that  any  disagreement 
be  Investigated  by  the  bureau.  If  that  does 
not  clear  up  the  problem,  you  are  entitled 
to  have  your  statement  on  the  dispute  placed 
in  the  file.  Any  prospective  creditors  asking 
for  your  credit  record  must  receive  a  copy  of 
your  statement. 

Other  protections.  To  safeguard  your  pri- 
vacy, the  new  law  provides  that  reports  from 
your  record  may  be  made  only  for  specified 
reasons.  In  general,  reports  must  be  in  con- 
nection with  credit,  employment,  Insurance, 
government  license,  or  other  legitimate  busi- 
ness transactions.  A  seven-year  limit  Is  ap- 
plied to  reports  from  your  flle  of  certain 
types  of  adverse  information. 

More  information.  A  detailed  explanation 
of  your  protection  under  the  new  law  is  con- 
tained in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Consumer 
Credit  Bureaus  and  the  Pair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act."  It's  available  free  from  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus,  6767  Southwest  Freeway, 
Houston,  Tex.  77036. 


NEW  BREED  OF  CAPITAL  TOURIST 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  tonight's 
Washington  Star,  columnist  Smith 
Hempstone  has  written  an  extremely 
thoughtful  and  timely  piece  about  the 
new  breed  of  tourist  so  rampant  in  our 
Capital  these  days.  I  like  the  piece  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Breed  of  Tourist  Comes  to 
Washington 

Spring  la  tourist  time  In  Washington, 
bringing  Americans  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  visit  their  national  monuments,  to 
recapture  the  roots  of  their  past. 

A  new  breed  Is  vrtth  us  now  and  has  b««n 
these  past  10  days.  And  their  banners  (with 
apologies  to  Longfellow)  bear  some  passing 
strange  devices.  They  want  an  end  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  (who  does  not?).  They 
want  free  abortions  on  demand,  clean  water, 
gay  liberation,  union  lettuce,  Nixon's  polit- 
ical scalp.  Jam  on  Thursdays.  They  want, 
they  want.  They  want  everything,  these 
babies    who    were    always    picked    up    when 
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they  crted.  »nd  they  offer  so  little  a«l<le 
from  the  spectacle  of  themflelvee  cluBterejfl 
iMnmlng-like   In   the   streets.  | 

Their   spearhead    waa    a   group   of   abo\it 
1^00    Vietnam    Veterans    Against    the    Wa^, 
who  put  on  demonstrations  of  their  versU  ' 
of   search-and-destroy    missions,   ending    \ 
by  discarding  their  decoraUons.  To  this  ol 
server's  knowledge,  no  reporter  in  this  ell 
of  reporters   made  a   serious   effort   to   dl 
cover  how  many  of  the  1,200  actually  hi 
served  In  Vietnam  or  to  validate  the  decori 
tlons   they  said   they   held.  I 

Many  of  them,  including  their  leaders 
and  the  badly  wounded  ones,  unquestionabry 
were  genuine.  Perhaps,  as  In  the  case  of  all 
thoee  Black  Panthers  "killed"  by  the  pd- 
lice,  some  enterprising  writer  for  the  New 
Yorker  will  put  the  record  straight.  ] 

Then  came  Saturday's  emote-ln  dowp 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol.  Thete 
were  the  usual  hirsute  patrlota  carrying  tl^e 
flags  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Oor~ 
the  placards  of  Mewd  Tse-tung  and  Le 
Trotsky,  chanting  obscenities.  They  were. 
Is  true,  peaceful,  although  nothing  really 
more  insulting  than  to  praise  a  man  f^r 
doing  what  he   ought  to   do. 

Finally,  after  five  hours  of  rambling,  re] 
etlttous  speeches  8uid  folk  music,  the  croi 
of  200,000.  largely  white  and  young,  trickl( 
off  to  do  its  thing.  Medical  personnel  W( 
kept    bvisy    dealing    with    drunkenness 
overindulgence  In   narcotics.  End  of  PI 
Two. 

Now  we  are  In  the  middle  of  Phase  Thr« 
We  have  in  town  a  sizable  g^up  of  ladles 
and  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  tae 
Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice.  Oi^e 
of  their  leaders  Is  a  philosopher  nam( 
Rertnle  E>avis,  who  once  was  Involved 
some  litigation  In  Chicago. 

These  worthies  are  here  to  rap    (as  thi 
say)    with  federal  employes  in  an  effort 
persuade  them  to  Join  In  a  general  strike 
to    sign    a    made-ln-Hanoi    "Peoples    Pei 
Treaty"  to  end  the  war.  On  Monday  and  Tu( 
day,  "tribesmen"  of  the  May  Day  Movemei 
a  group  of  militants  associated  with  the  Coi 
lltlon,  have  promised  to  extend  oiir  politlcj 
education    by    attempting    to    block    earl; 
morning  commuter  traffic  at  21  key  points 
downtown  Washington   and   suburban   Vi 
glnla. 

And  It  Is,  of  course,  gratlfjrlng  in  the  ei 
treme  to  know  that  the  Nixon  admlnlstri 
tlon,  in  its  wisdom,  has  put  at  the  dispo! 
of  the  Coalition  a  portion  of  federal  parklaiid 
here  to  use  as  a  training  ground  and  asseif - 
bly  area  for  people  who  have  announced  their 
Intention  to  break  the  law.  It  Is  probabie 
that  the  whole  shebang  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers not  less  than  91  million,  and  possibly 
a  good  deal  more  (the  tab  for  the  three-diy 
1969  Vietnam  War  Moratorium  was  9688,71w  . 

Now  the  people  of  this  country  have  tae 
right  to  assemble  here  peacefully  to  petitlan 
their  government.  But  they  do  not  have  tae 
right  to  Interfere  with  the  lawful  activities 
of  other  citizens.  They  do  not  have  the  rlgit 
to  plot  (however  sophomorlcally)  the  over- 
throw of  their  government  or  to  try  to  Inter- 
fere (however  Ineffectually)  In  the  process 
of  government.  There  Is  a  place  for  such  peo- 
ple and  It  Is  called  Jail. 

This  cup,  of  course,  will  pass  from  us.  Hei- 
nle Davis  &  Co.  are  not  going  to  become  tie 
government  of  this  country.  Mrs.  SaUve 
Davis  (Angela's  mama  and  one  of  our  sp>ea^- 
ers  last  Saturday)  Is  unlikely  to  become  at- 
torney general.  While  Rep.  Bella  Abzug  has, 
admittedly,  a  certain  entertainment  value^  I 
do  not  see  her  as  a  futxire  secretary  of  staie. 
Meanwhile,  a  few  home  truths  whl^h 
should  not  go  unsaid;  While  1,200  veterans 
demanded  an  immediate  end  to  the  war.  2.JI9 
milHon  others  did  not  cry  out  for  peace  ttt 
any  price;  while  10  senators  and  29  represerit- 
atlves  endorsed  Saturday's  rally,  90  Benat<)rB 
and  406  representatives  did  not:  while  204,- 
000  Americans  chose  to  take  their  politics 


into  the  streets  last  week,  nearly  200  million 
others  did  not. 

Which  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  did  not  come  to  town,  the  con- 
gressmen who  did  not  endorse  the  demon- 
stration, the  Americans  who  did  not  choose 
to  spend  Saturday  listening  to  David  Ifshln 
and  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  like  the  war. 

It  means  merely.  I  like  to  think,  that  they 
want  the  war  ended  without  a  scuttle,  that 
they  prefer  ballots  to  ballyhoo,  that — when 
all  Is  said  and  done — they  desire  a  democracy 
rather  than  a  mobocracy. 

And  so  they  must  unless  the  prophecy  of 
W.  B.  Yeats — "Things  fall  apart;  the  centre 
cannot  hold;  Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the 
world." — is  to  come  to  pass.  Unfortunately, 
it  can  happen  here. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CHROME  ORE  FROM 
LIST  OF  MATERIALS  SUBJECT  TO 
RHODESIAN  EMBARGO 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  intro- 
duced the  bill  S.  1404  which,  if  enacted, 
will  exempt  chrome  ore  from  the  list  of 
materials  subject  to  the  Rhodesian  em- 
bargo and  thus  end  our  dependency  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  this  highly  impor- 
tant commodity. 

Under  the  Byrd  proposal,  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  ban  the  importation  of  a 
strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  if  the  importation  of  the  same 
material  is  permitted  from  a  Communist- 
dominated  country.  The  importance  of 
this  proposed  measure  was  brought  forc- 
ibly to  my  attention  within  the  past  few 
days.  My  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
currently  has  under  consideration  seme 
28  administration  proposals  to  release 
excess  materials  from  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles.  One  of  these — 
S.  773 — if  approved,  would  permit  the 
disposal  of  1,313,600  short  diT  tons  of 
metallurgical  grade  chromiimi — chrome 
ore  equivalent — from  the  Government 
stockpiles.  This  constitutes  about  30  per- 
cent of  this  material  we  now  have  on 
hand  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  in 
case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  creates 
somewhat  of  a  problem.  There  is  no  do- 
mestic production  of  the  type  of  material 
in  question  and  we  are  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  to  supply  our  require- 
ments. Based  upon  the  present  rate  of 
consimiption,  the  amount  to  be  disposed 
of  would  supply  our  total  requirements 
for  a  period  of  less  than  2  years.  Testi- 
mony before  my  subcommittee  left  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  wliile  the  amount 
of  the  material  to  be  released  could  be 
readily  absorbed  by  the  consuming  in- 
dustry and  might  serve  the  temporary 
expediency  of  holding  world  chrome  ore 
prices  in  line,  the  relief  would  be  short- 
lived. The  principal  importation  sources 
in  calendar  year  1970  in  descending  order, 
were  the  U.S.S.R.,  Turkey,  and  South 
Africa,  with  the  Soviet  Union  supplying 
about  60  percent  of  our  needs.  Rhodesia 
was  formerly  a  prime  source  of  supply, 
providing  about  40  percent  of  our  annual 
requirements.  However,  as  you  know, 
United  States  imports  are  currently 
banned  in  conformity  with  the  United 
States  observsmce  of  the  mandatory  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 


To  further  illustrate  the  shifting  of 
our  dependency  upon  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lic as  a  source  of  supply,  in  calendar 
year  1965  and  prior  to  imposing  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  36  percent  of 
our  imports  came  from  Rhodesia  and 
about  an  equal  amount  from  the  Soviet 
Republic.  As  might  be  expected  prices 
have  risen  accordingly.  The  price  per  ton 
of  ore  imported  from  the  UJS.S.R.  in  1965 
was  $25  as  opposed  to  $72  in  calendar 
year  1971.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
288  percent.  It  is  apparent  therefore 
that  while  the  release  of  the  metallur- 
gical grade  chromite  covered  by  the  bill 
S.  773  would  serve  a  temporary  expedi- 
ency, there  can  be  no  permanent  relief 
until  the  importation  of  chrome  ore  from 
Rhodesia  can  be  resumed. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill — S.  1404 — 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  take  prompt  action  on  the 
measure,  mindful  that  it  raises  a  se- 
rious problem  for  this  Nation,  which,  un- 
fortunately, we  carmot  continue  to 
ignore. 

SAFE  RETURN  OF  AMERICAN  PRIS- 
ONERS FROM  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
movis  consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 89.  a  joint  resolution  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens^  and  I 
introduced  last  Friday  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  expressing  a  proposal 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
safe  return  of  American  Prisoners  of  War 
and  the  accelerated  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican military  forces  and  equipment  from 
South  Vietnam. 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  financially  assisted  the  non-oom- 
munlst  forces  In  Indochina  since  1954;  and 

Whereas  this  assistance  has  evolved  into 
complete  military,  economic  and  diplomatic 
support  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  contributed  over  120  billion  dol- 
lars and  the  lives  of  over  44,000  of  its  finest 
young  men  in  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  all  American 
military  personnel  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  consistent  with  the  time  reasonably 
necessary  for  completion  of  the  program  of 
Vtetnamlzation  and  In  conformance  with  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  as  announced  on  July  26, 
1969;  and 

Whereas  the  President's  program  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  which  Is  designed  to  give  the 
pe<9le  of  South  Vietnam  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity of  defending  themselves  from  ag- 
gression has  moved  to  the  point  of  successfxil 
completion;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  thereby  honorably  fulfilled  Its 
commitment  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam: 
and 

Whereas  the  remaining  objective  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is  the  re- 
lease of  Its  Prisoners  of  War: 

Now  Therefore  be  Is  Resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  upon  an  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  as  to  the 
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release  of  American  Prisoners  of  War.  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  shaU 
declare  a  cease  flre-ln-place,  and  withdraw 
all  of  its  military  forces  and  equipment 
from  South  Vietnam  In  a  time  certain  not 
to  exceed  nine  months  from  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Agree- 
ment. 

BREEDER  REACTORS  AND  THE 
DANGER  OF  PLUTONIUM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  recently 
discussed  the  proposed  breeder  reactor 
development  program  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Newspaper  Association. 

In  the  address,  Mr.  Gravel  warned  of 
impending  dangers  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  a  potentially  large  number  of 
individuals  and  to  the  environment  im- 
less  this  program  is  subjected  to  inten- 
sive examination. 

Mr.  Gravel  raises  the  question  wheth- 
er section  102(c)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  is  applicable  to 
the  breeder  reactor  development  pro- 
gram. There  is  little  question  in  my  mind 
tliat  the  section  is  applicable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  by  Senator  Gravel  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shotjld  We   Back,   Or  Sack.  The  Breeder? 
(By  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska) 

I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help 
focus  national  attention  on  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  back  the  breeder.  The  breeder  will 
be  a  new  kind  of  nuclear  reactor  costing  the 
taxpayers  about  $3  billion  to  develop.^ 

What  will  we  get  for  that  massive  Invest- 
ment? 

We  will  get  another  way  to  boU  water  for 
making  electricity,  and  we'U  get  more  radio- 
active Plutonium  out  of  the  breeder  reactor 
than  we  put  Into  lt.«  This  bonus-plutonlum 
can  be  fashioned  Into  fuel  to  boU  some  more 
water.' 

One  pound  of  plutonlum  can  produce  as 
much  energy  as  3  million  pounds  of  coal.' 
It  U  not  enough,  however,  to  marvel  at  this 
slogulEir  aspect  of  plutonlum;  It  has  other 
Interesting  aspects. 

One  pound  of  plutonlum  can  also  produce 
an  explosion  with  a  force  equal  to  20  mil- 
lion pounds  of  TNT.» 

Furthermore,  one  pound  of  plutonlum  U 
»  poison  8o  powerful  that  It  represents  the 
maximum  "permissible"  amotmt  for  700  mil- 
lion people.'  Breathing  or  swallowing  a  bit 
of  plutonlum  about  the  size  of  a  common 
dust  particle  can  give  a  person  his  full 
"permissible"  amount.' 

By  1980,  we  wUl  be  making  60,000  pounds 
(not  particles — pounds)  of  new  plutonlum 
every  year  In  this  country  with  the  current 
nuclear  technology,  unless  some  present 
policies  are  changed  very  soon.'  That 
plutonlum-figtire  will  leap  even  higher  If  we 
develop  and  deploy  breeder  reactors. 

Promoting  a  "plutonlum  economy",  as 
plutonlum-dlBcoverer  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg  calls 
It.*  is  gambling  that  man  can  confine  every 
bit  of  this  toxic  and  tricky  material — tricky 
because  It  catches  fire  so  very  easily.  The 
plutonlum  fires  at  the  Rocky  Flats  warhead 
factory  are  not  a  good  omen." 

Half  of  any  plutonlum  pcui;lcles  which 
escape  Into  the  environment  by  fire,  flushing, 
or  other  accident,  will  remain  as  a  radio- 
active hazard  for  24,000  years." 

Plutonium's  complete  confinement  is  some- 
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thing  you  naturally  wonder  about  when  you 
look  at  the  AEC's  own  "Plutonium  Produc- 
tion Plow  Diagram."  and  see  how  many 
handlings  are  required  just  to  produce  what 
the  diagram  calls  a  "Finished  Plutonium 
Item."  " 

In  some  laboratories,  all  forms  of  pluto- 
nlum are  kept  In  hermetically  sealed  en- 
closures; In  other  labs,  most  of  the  work  Is 
performed  within  glove  boxes.  Workers  wear 
protective  clothing  which  must  be  cleaned 
in  a  laundry  with  special  facilities,  and  they 
must  use  special  air-supplied  masks  If  the 
oontamlnatlon-level  Is  high." 

Just  a  few  pounds  of  plutonlum  can  form 
a  critical  mass  and  explode,  if  the  confine- 
ment is  close  and  rapid."  That  Is  how  nu- 
clear warheads  go  off.  Therefore,  In  a  pluto- 
nlum production  plant,  where  large  quan- 
tities of  plutonlum  are  handled,  what  the 
AEC  describes  as  "elaborate  precautions" 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  accidental  nuclear 
explosions. '= 

Plutonium  will  someday  be  handled  in 
every  country  of  the  world.  If  the  breeder 
reactor  is  allowed  to  become  man's  prime 
energy  source  for  the  future.  Carelessness 
somewhere  Just  seems  Inevitable. 

Since  Plutonium  escaping  into  the  en- 
vironment will  travel  freely  around  the 
planet,  the  breeder,  by  Its  very  nature.  Is 
an  international  problem.  Furthermore,  this 
country  is  not  alone  in  Its  breeder  research; 
BriUln,  Italy,  Prance,  Germany,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Japan,  and  Russia  are  also 
conducting  breeder  research."  The  efforts 
may  be  a  civilian  variant  on  the  arms  race; 
perhaps  no  country  dare  not  to  "breed"  its 
very  own  plutonlum  for  the  "plutonlum 
economy"  of  the  future. 

Deadly  accidents  releasing  massive  amounts 
of  radioactivity  from  nuclear  power  plants 
are  a  possibility — perhaps  a  probability — 
which  deserves  our  most  vigorous  investlga- 
Uon,  both  with  regard  to  the  breeder  and  to 
the  reactors  already  going  Into  operation." 

Clearly  a  growing  number  of  informed 
Americans  are  wondering  about  that  hskzard, 
as  you  can  tell  by  efforts  In  California,  Min- 
nesota, Oregon,  and  New  York  City  to  pro- 
hibit further  construction  of  nuclear  power 
reactors." 

Also  notable  is  the  audience  response  to 
the  television  program.  "The  Advocates."  In 
mid-February,  one  of  the  subjects  was 
Should  There  Be  a  Moratorium  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Nuclear  Power  Plants?  There 
are  over  a  million  viewers,  who  may  vote  by 
mall.  Obviously  there  are  sometimes  at- 
tempts to  stack  the  mall,  but  the  program 
tries  to  recognize  and  announce  them.  In 
the  fourth  largest  vote  in  the  history  of  the 
show  (which  Is  m  its  second  season),  the 
vote  was  as  follows: 

3702  In  favor  of  a  moratorium. 

3154  against  a  moratorium. 

Plus  2435  additional  votes  against  a  mora- 
torium identified  as  "bloc  voting  from  con- 
certed lobbies,"  Including  General  Electric. 
Organized  votes  are  those  on  form-letters, 
letters  with  Identical  wording,  and  letters 
sent  In  bulk  from  the  same  address.  Most 
of  the  lobby-vote  came  from  Louisiana  and 
Alabama;  Alabama  sent  In  1378  votes  against 
a  moratorium,  and  24  votes  for  a  morato- 
rlvun." 

When  the  organized  vote  is  discounted,  the 
majority  of  viewers  favored  a  moratorium. 
I  am  not  saying  that  "The  Advocates"  audi- 
ence is  typical. 

However,  the  vote  Is  yet  another  signal 
that  there  Is  plenty  of  deep  concern  In  this 
country  about  radioactive  power  plants.  It 
would  be  foolish  If  President  Nixon  were  to 
Imagine  the  matter  could  be  settled  simply 
with  his  budget  decision. 

His  decision  might  Inadvertently  seal  the 
fate  of  all  mankind,  and  such  a  decision  de- 
serves, at  the  very  least,  as  much  public 
debate  as  the  SST  airplane.  An  administra- 
tion   decision    to    push    this    country — and 


probably  the  world — Into  a  plutonlum  econ- 
omy without  first  Inviting,  encouraging,  and 
stimulating  the  most  profound  public  dis- 
cussion, reveals  a  conceit  which  I  find 
astonishing. 

I  hereby,  today,  before  this  group  of  news- 
men, call  upon  the  President,  his  science 
advisors,  his  four  AEC  Commissioners,  the 
breeder-backers  at  iVestlnghouse.  General 
Electric,  and  North  American  Rockwell,  to 
explain  and  Justify  this  project  of  theirs  In 
open  forums,  domestic  and  International. 

The  strategy  used  so  far  to  make  utilities, 
also.  Invest  In  the  breeder  makes  me  uneasy. 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me  that  the 
utilities  were  not  contributing  much  to  the 
breeder;*  utilities  spend  about  eight  times 
more  money  on  advertising  than  on  any  re- 
search, good  or  bad."  What  surprises  me  is 
the  kind  of  encouragement  which  the  AEC, 
deeply  anxious  for  help  with  the  breeder, 
may  be  extending  to  the  utilities. 

In  a  speech  about  "truly  advance  tech- 
nology," like — specifically — the  breeder,  AEC 
Commissioner  Johnson  hinted  darkly  last 
September  about  the  peril  to  our  social 
fabric  and  democratic  Institutions  If  we 
don't  have  plenty  of  electricity,  and  then  he 
closed  by  saying  this: 

"There  is  substantial  truth  In  the  old 
adage.  'He  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.' 
In  my  jyersonal  view,  this  could  well  prove 
to  be  a  prophetic  admonition  to  our  utility 
Industry  ...  If  this  Industry,  with  a  sym- 
pathetic government,  can  not  devise  Ingeni- 
ous ways  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  truly 
advanced  technology  that  the  coming  dec- 
ades demand,  then  ways  will  nevertheless  be 
found  to  meet  our  national  needs,  and  they 
may  prove  to  be  insensitive  to  the  tradi- 
tional Independence  which  has  characterized 
decision  making  In  this  pluralistic  In- 
dustry." « 

Barking  for  the  breeder  occurred  also  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  American  Nu- 
clear Society  and  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  where  It  was  admitted  that  sufficient 
unity  of  will  and  action  In  favor  of  the 
breeder  program  had  not  yet  been  achieved. 
The  necessity  of  Informal  meetings  and  plain 
talk  vrtth  key  leaders  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment was  described. 

That  conference  was  In  November.  1970. 
Now  the  President's  budget  Is  showing  a 
46%  Increase  In  the  breeder-effort — up  from 
(95  million  last  year  to  $139  million  this 
year.™ 

Who  are  those  key  leaders  In  and  out  of 
government  who  are  promoting  the  breeder? 
They  have  names,  and  yet  you  and  I  and  the 
public — w  don't  know  who  they  are.  It 
seems  likely  that  bankers  are  Involved,  that 
strategists  who  might  like  control  over  most 
sources  of  energy  are  Involved,  as  well  as 
other  Individuals  In  very  high  finance. 

After  all,  billions  of  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  nuclear  power  plants,  the  program 
might  collapse  for  lack  of  fuel  without  the 
breeder,  and  that's  enough  to  make  key  lead- 
ers resolutely  blind  to  the  safe  alternatives 
like  solar,  geothermal,  wind,  and  fusion 
energies,  and  techniques  to  remove  pollut- 
ants from  fossll-fuels  and  to  repair  damage 
from  strlp-mlnlng. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  want  a  plu- 
tonlvun  economy.  Is  there  a  Justifiable  price- 
tag  for  stopping  It?  I  believe  this  Is  a  rea- 
sonable and  crucial  question.  In  my  opinion. 
It  would  be  naive  and  self-defeating  not  to 
start  Insisting  on  some  open  answers. 

A  policy  committing  us  all  to  a  radioactive 
economy  deserves  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country — not  Just  of  the  President,  the  AEC 
Commissioners,  and  a  handful  of  others.  I 
favor  vigorous  and  public  discussion  with 
those  key  leaders  and  with  others  from  coast 
to  coast. 

One  place  we  could  start  Is  right  here,  in 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress. 
The  National  Envlroiunental  Policy  Act  re- 
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quires  tbe  Admlnlstxatlon  to  submit  detailed 
"environmental  statements"  for  scrutiny  le- 
fore  money  Is  appropriated  for  federal  proj- 
ects with  possibly  adverse  environmental  Im- 
pacts; such  statements  must  discuss  altem  a- 
tlves  to  the  proposed  project,  too.^ 

We  also  need  to  hear  from  Independent 
voices  m  engineering,  medicine,  ecology,  apd 
alternative  methods  for  making  electricity, 
as  well  as  from  the  workers  who  would  ibe 
called  on  to  process  the  plutonlum  In  a 
breeder-economy.  We  need  to  encourage  a 
great  national  debate: 

Should  we  back  the  breeder,  or  sack  the 
breeder? 

rOOTNOTBS 

1  The  government  has  Invested  an  estlmal  cd 
$1  billion  In  the  breeder  already;  research 
began  with  the  Clementine  project  in  1916. 

Dr.  Olenn  Seaborg  says.  "To  successfully 
achieve  the  LMFBR  (breeder)  program  c  b- 
Jectlves,  the  AEC  will  have  to  spend  In  exo  sbs 
of  t2  billion  In  addition  to  the  large  Indus- 
trial expenditures.  The  program  will  tske 
over  fifteen  years  of  Intense  and  const  n- 
trated  effort." 

(Statement  In  Hearings  before  the  Sen  ite 
Appropriations  Committee  on  H.R.  14;  59 
(Public  Works),  Fiscal  Year  1970,  Part  7. 
page  7142.) 

=  A  simple  description  of  this  process  is  to 
be  found  in  the  New  York  Times.  March  8. 
1971,  "'Clean'  Reactors  Delayed  In  Drive  lor 
Atom  Power,"  by  Walter  Sullivan. 

'Gas-cooled  breeder  reactors  might  hive 
the  potential  for  advancing  beycnd  wat  :r- 
bolUng  into  direct-cycle  gas-turbine  gene  a- 
tlon  of  electricity,  according  to  Gulf  Gsn- 
eral  Atomics.  However,  the  Nixon  decison 
Is  to  subsidize  the  water-bolUng  llqild 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  (LMFBR). 

•  See  the  booklet,  "Plutonlum."  by  Willi  im 
N.  Miner,  Aug.  1968.  It  is  one  of  the  ABC's 
"Understanding  the  Atom"  series,  available 
from  the  AEC  Division  of  Technical  Infor- 
mation, Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  37830.  The  ccal- 
equlvalence  is  illustrated  on  page  5. 

•  "Plutonium,"  page  1.  See  note  No.  4. 
•The  "maximum  permissible  body  burden. 

or  the  total  amount  of  plutonlum  that  i^n 
be  accumulated  In  an  adult  without  ev»n- 
tually  producing  undue  risk  to  health,  aas 
been  set  at  0.6  microgram"  ("Plutonlu:n," 
page  37;  see  note  No.  4.) . 

A  microgram  is  one-mllUonth  of  a  gri  im. 
There  are  about  460  full  grams  to  a  pound. 

'  Also  from  "Plutonium."  page  37.  See  note 
No.  4. 

"Hot"  particles  of  plutonlum-oxlde  in  the 
lung  may  pose  a  special  danger:  an  intemst- 
ing  paper  on  the  subject  is  "Plutonium  iind 
Public  Health,"  by  Dr.  Donald  P.  Geesanjan, 
1970;  it  Is  available  In  "Underground  I|ses 
of  Nuclear  Energy,"  Part  2,  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  W^ter 
Pollution,  August  5.  1970,  page  1523.  i 

Dr.  Geesaman  concludes,  "The  health  tnd 
safety  of  public  and  workers  are  protected 
by  a  set  of  standards  for  plutonlum  acknowl- 
edged to  be  meaningless.  Such  things  niake 
a  travesty  of  pubUc  health,  and  raise  serious 
questions  about  a  hurried  acceptance  of  pu- 
clear  energy." 

•  These  figures  derive  from  testlmonj  of 
T.  C.  Runlon.  President  of  Nuclear  Fuel 
Services,  Inc.;  see  "Environmental  Eflec*  of 
Producing  Electric  Power,"  Part  2  (Vol.  I) , 
Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee,  on 
Atomic  Energy,  January  and  February  1B70. 
pages  1704-5.  I 

His  forecast  for  U.S.  spent-fuel  In  l980 
Is  almost  3.000  tons  for  that  single  yeart  he 
estimates  that  there  are  10,000  to  1^000 
grams  of  plutonlum  In  every  ton  of  "sp^nt" 
nuclear  fuel.  A  total  of  30  million  gijams 
of  plutonlum  works  out  to  roughly  6(^,000 
pounds.  i 

'  Speech  by  Dr.  Olenn  Seaborg,  October  5, 
1970.  entitled  "The  Plutonlum  Economy  of 
the  Future;"  delivered  to  the  Fourth  Inter- 


national Conference  on  Plutonium  and  Other 
Actiuides. 

i«The  most  serious  plutonlum  fire  (cost- 
ing $46  million)  occurred  there  on  May  11, 
1969.  According  to  Science  News  (Nov.  29, 
1969,  page  496),  "Plutonlum  Is  a  diabolical 
element:  unpredictable,  difficult  to  handle 
and  as  a  result  dangerous.  In  fact,  because  it 
combines  so  readily  with  oxygen,  small  plu- 
tonlum fires  are  almost  an  every  day  occur- 
rence in  Atomic  Energy  Commission  plants 
that  handle  it." 

"  The  physical  half -life  of  plutonlum-239 
is  24,000  years.  Physical  half-life  means  the 
time  required  for  half  of  the  radioactive 
atoms  to  decay  to  non-radioactive  forms. 
After  ten  half-lives  (which  makes  240,000 
years  for  plutonium-239) ,  one  thousandth 
of  the  original  amount  of  radioactivity  still 

The  biological  half-life  of  a  radioactive 
substance  Is  the  time  required  for  half  of  it 
to  leave  the  body.  "Once  In  the  body,  plu- 
tonlum is  eliminated  so  slowly  that  as  much 
as  80%  ol  any  amount  taken  In  will  still 
be  there  50  years  later"  (from  "Plutonium," 
page  37;  see  note  #4.) . 

"See  "Plutonium,"  pages  14-15  (note  #4). 
Plutonlum  operations  include:  cooling  tank 
storage,  dlasolver,  chemical  processing,  pre- 
cipitation, hydrofiuorlnatlon,  reduction,  pick- 
ling, fabrication;  also  chemical  washing,  dis- 
solving incinerating,  and  chemical  process- 
ing to  produce  a  plutonlum  nitrate  solution; 
also  waste  disposal. 

"Prom  "Plutonium,"  pages  37-39  (see  note 
#4). 

"  Prom  "Plutonium,"  pages  34-36  (see  note 

#4), 

The  amount  necessary  for  a  critical  mass  is 
only  13.2  pounds,  according  to  an  article 
called  "Please  Don't  Steal  the  Atomic  Bomb," 
in  Esquire  magazine,  May  1969.  That  article 
also  asserts  that  a  black-market  for  plu- 
tonlum is  considered  a  serious  danger  by 
Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  Dr.  Ralph  Lumb  (who  Is 
the  AEC's  expert  on  this  particular  matter) , 
Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter.  Dr. 
Theodore  Taylor. 

"Prom  "Plutonlum."  page  35  (see  note 
#4). 

"  A  chart  called  "Liquid  Metal  Cooled  Fast 
Reactor  Projects"  (international)  is  to  be 
found  In  "Cost-Benefit  Analysis  of  the  U.S. 
Breeder  Reactor  Program,"  WASH-112a,  April 
1969  from  the  AEC  Division  of  Reactor  De- 
velopment  and  Technology;   page  98. 

"  See,  for  Instance,  an  Interview  In  the 
January  1970  issue  of  Power  Engineering 
with  M.  A.  Shultz,  Professor  of  Nuclear  En- 
gineering at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
He  says,  "Better  gear  notwithstanding, 
when  we  talk  about  50  reactors,  the  statisti- 
cal probability  of  something  going  wrong  and 
an  accident  occurring  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty .  .  .  Mathematically,  this  is  a  cer- 
tainty, and  in  a  short  finite  period  of  time. 
I'm  not  talking  about  maximum  credible 
accidents.  I'm  saying  that  there  will  be  ac- 
cidents. My  feeling  is  that  they  will  be  minor 
accidents.  The  Industry's  safety  record  to 
date  Is  perfect.  I  am  going  to  argue  on  the 
basis  of  (John)  Garrlck's  studies  and  some 
of  my  own  work  that,  when  there  are  500 
plants  on  the  line,  we  will  have  to  do  con- 
siderably better  or  our  perfect  safety  record 
disappears." 

Refer  also  to  warnings  from  AEC  experts 
in  "Concern  over  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Safe- 
ty." Congressional  Record,  March  19,  1971, 
pages  7203-7307. 

"  A  nuclear  moratorium  bill  In  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  Is  being  introduced  by  State 
Senator  Coleman. 
Two  bills  are  in  the  Oregon  Senate: 
SB  51,  sponsored  by  Senator  Hallock. 
SB  218,  sponsored  by  the  Senate  CommH^- 
tee  on  Environmental  Affairs  at  the  request 
of  the  Oregon  Environmental  Council. 

A  bin  In  the  New  York  City  Council  was 
sponsored  by  Councilman  Theodore  Weiss. 


In  California,  an  active  citizens'  Initiative 
Is  imderway  to  put  a  5-year  nuclear  mora- 
torium on  the  1972  California  ballot; 

It  Is  section  No.  16  of  a  long,  environ- 
mental petition  sponsored  by  the  People's 
Lobby,  Hollywood,  California. 

"As  reported  in  Nucleonics  Week,  March 
11,  1971,  pages  4-5. 

»"See,  for  Instance,  speech  by  AEC  Com- 
missioner James  T.  Ramey,  December  10, 
1970,  "The  Breeder  Reactor :  Need  for  Greater 
Utihty  Participation."  Also  a  speech  by  Rep. 
Chet  Hollfield,  November  18,  1970,  "The  Need 
for  a  Comprehensive  Energy  Program." 

"  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (Montana)  says  the 
1969  figures  were  $323.8  milion  on  sales  and 
advertising,  and  841  million  on  research  and 
development;  as  reported  by  Ralph  Lapp  in 
The  New  Republic,  January  23,  1971,  page  18. 

^  Speech  by  AEC  Commissioner  Wilfred  E. 
Johnson,  September  22,  1970,  "Energy  for 
Tomorrow." 

» Fiscal  1971:  $85  million  for  technical 
development.  $10  million  for  work  on  a  dem- 
otistratlon  pla:it. 

Fiscal  1972  (requested) :  $103  million  for 
technical  development.  $36  million  for  work 
on  a  demonstration  plant. 

In  making  comparison,  an  Inflation  factor 
of  about  5%  should  be  considered. 

» National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  Public  Law  91-190.  Title  I.  Section  102. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  WORLD 
ATTITUDES 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14,  1971,  Sidney  H.  Scheuer 
made  the  following  statement  on  radio 
station  WQXR  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Scheuer  is  head  of  Scheuer  &  Co. 
and  Intertex  International,  Inc.,  as  well 
as  a  group  of  afQliated  industrial  com- 
panies. He  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress, 
treasurer  of  the  International  Humanist 
and  Ethical  Union,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society  of  New  York  and 
the  Ethical  Culture  Schools.  He  was  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  during  World  War  II  and 
was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  many  interna- 
tional conferences.  He  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of  U.S.  economic  missions  to  Japan 
and  Germany  during  occupation. 

In  his  distinguished  public  career,  Mr. 
Scheuer  has  given  much  of  his  time  to 
improving  the  quality  of  American  life. 
I  commend  the  following  example  of  his 
valuable  knowledge  and  insight  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Scheuer's  article  "Is  Co- 
existence Enough?  A  Commentary  on 
World  Attitudes,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Is    Coexistence    Enough?    A    Commentait 

ON  WoaiD  ATTrrtJDBS 

(By  Sidney  H.  Scheuer) 
In  1960  I  appeared  as  a  witness  before  a 
Senate  Committee  holding  hearings  on  East- 
West  trade.  I  had  reported  on  some  signifi- 
cant contracts  oonsununated  by  companies 
with  which  I  was  associated.  These  called  for 
the  erection  of  large  Industrial  plants  in  the 
U.S.SJI.  as  well  as  the  supply  of  many  types 
of  equipment.  One  of  the  Senators  asked  me 
how  I  happened  "to  open  up  trade  with 
them."  In  Itself  this  is  a  revealing  question 
as  if  this  were  an  amazing  rather  than  a 
normal  undertaking.  My  answer  was:  "I  had 
a  feeling  that  we  were  not  making  too  much 


progress  in  fostering  diplomatic  relations  or 
enlarging  their  or  our  understanding  and 
that  perhaps  by  day-to-day  working  rela- 
tionships, (knowledge  and  mutual  respect 
could  be  advanced)."  I  have  since  confirmed 
this  view  and  have  come  to  know  some  of 
the  leaders  of  that  country  and  dozens  of 
olBclals  m  their  agencies  and  have  developed 
understanding  not  otherwise  accomplishable. 
Through  practice  rather  than  theory  one 
gains  knowledge  and  much  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity smacks  more  of  theory  than  under- 
standing. All  other  countries  but  ours  have 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  approach  I 
have  outlined  and  consequently  have  made 
mutually  desirable  progress. 

As  you  know,  all  communUt  activities  are 
centered  In  the  State;  i.e.  diplomatic,  plan- 
ning, commercial,  industrial,  educational, 
public  services,  scientific.  Everything  Is 
owned  by  government.  To  maximize  nor- 
malization of  personal  and  official  relation- 
ships with  a  people  who  have  lived  for  50 
years  in  a  closed  society,  calls  for  a  mental 
and  psychological  awareness  which  West- 
erners sometimes  find  difficult.  The  lack  of 
such  senslUvlty  U  painfully  apparent  In 
United  States-UJS.S.R.  relationships. 

The  philosophy  of  international  "co-exist- 
ence" was  suggested  by  the  Russians.  If  this 
means  anything.  It  is  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  to  conduct  their  affairs  without 
outside  interference — surely  not  the  dom- 
inance of  one  nation  by  another  or  the  forc- 
mg  of  changes  in  the  government  of  another 
country.  In  practice,  however,  all  large  na- 
tions have  violated  this — in  some  instances 
fiagrantly,  in  others  less  objectionably.  The 
major  violations  are  too  familiar  to  require 
enumeration.  If  capitalism  and  communism 
continue  as  Important  concepts  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  as  I  believe  they  will,  amend- 
ments and  corrections  will  be  made  as  they 
have  been  and  are  being  made.  We  must 
never  forget  that  all  governments  are  oper- 
ated by  himaan  betogs  (and  therefore  they 
function  no  better  than  the  values  and  abili- 
ties of  their  officials.)  It  is  the  people  who 
lead  and  operate  govertmients  and  societies 
who  in  large  measure  determine  their  con- 
duct and  goals. 

The  communist  system  enjoys  many  theo- 
retical advantages  but  practice  has  disclosed 
that  influences  necessary  to  maximum  ac- 
complishment are  missing.  The  complete 
structuring  of  life  and  the  controls  which 
dominate  all  activities  seem  to  reduce  In- 
centives which  are  stimulative  of  creativity 
and  responsibility.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  such  elements  are  totally  ab- 
sent, far  from  it.  Many  great  and  gifted 
people  hold  important  positions  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  in  all  communist  countries  but 
the  commimlst  systems  have  not  overcome 
this  central  defect  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  fall  to  search  out  and  elevate  such 
citizens. 

In  our  country  we  have  preserved  many  of 
the  freedoms  and  values  with  which  we 
started  but  I  fear  materialism,  acquisitive- 
nees  and  individual  aggressiveness  have  over- 
whelmed the  moral  emphasis  which  was 
fundamental  to  the  founding  fathers.  The 
bigness  mania  which  has  dominated  has  put 
a  premium  upon  sophisticated  manipulation 
and  has  bred  serious  injustices  and  distor- 
tions. More  often  than  not,  these  have  Im- 
peded and  diverted  the  effectiveness  of  capi- 
talist Industrial  society.  Indeed,  I  could  de- 
vote all  the  time  available  to  me  to  this 
subject. 

Inflation  is  an  Inevitable  consequence  of 
malfunction  in  capitalist  societiee.  It  evi- 
dences failure  which  need  not  occur.  There 
are  many  classical  economic  explanations  for 
Inflation  but  all  such  overlook  the  fact  that 
Irresponsible  conduct  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  encourage  excesses.  These  can- 
not be  overcome  by  claaslcal  measures  alone 
be   they   that   of    increasing    the   supply   of 


money  or  the  legislating  of  deficit  budgets. 
The  current  United  States  Inflation  can  in 
my  Judgment  be  corrected  only  by  a  change 
In  emphasis  in  political,  economic  and  social 
activities.  A  greater  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponslblLity  is  the  obligation  of  free  men; 
without  It  our  relatively  unstructured  so- 
ciety becomes  a  prey.  A  legal  lawlessness  is 
indulged  which  has  yielded  advantage  to  the 
Individual  at  the  expense  of  society.  The 
rigors  of  correction  have  only  begun  to  be 
felt;  they  must  be  worked  at  and  worked 
out.  and  no  economic  and  financial  manipu- 
lations wiU  substitute  for  this  necessity.  I 
mention  Infiatlon  because  It  Is  an  Infection 
which  Impedes  international  well-being. 

If  we  contemplate  the  state  of  Interna- 
tional relationships  and  compare  them  with 
the  promise  envisioned  after  World  War  U, 
what  we  find  is  hardly  to  be  credited.  The 
start  was  auspicious — the  United  Nations,  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  dozens  of  volunteer  efforts,  all 
expressive  of  worthy  Intent.  Our  own  great 
Marshall  Plan,  ovir  assistance  to  Japan  and 
otlier  nations  evidenced  our  faith  In  the  po- 
tentialities of  peaceful  reconstruction.  De- 
spite these  significant  actions,  contention, 
confrontation  and  wars  have  dominated. 
Unless  the  great  powers  had  encouraged  or 
supported  these,  they  covUd  not  have  been 
pursued.  All  could  have  been  avoided,  mini- 
mized or  adjudicated  if  the  major  powers 
had  had  the  wisdom,  not  to  say  integrity,  to 
exert  their  infiuence  to  such  ends. 

In  searching  for  reasons  one  cannot  avoid 
placing  primary  responsibility  on  the  over- 
emphasis given  to  Ideologies.  The  mutual 
fears  and  the  accompanying  suspicions  these 
breed  tend  to  encourage  demagogy  and  down- 
grade statesmanship.  The  Increase  in  un- 
derstanding of  peoples  which  cooperation 
might  have  yielded  has  been  given  Up  serv- 
ice. Accusations,  denials,  distortions,  inflexi- 
bility, technical  manipulations  and  economic 
pressure  have  served  as  substitutes  for  cre- 
ativity. 

One  prime  example  Is  the  Aswan  dam. 
Our  country  withdrew  Its  support  for  this 
project  because  we  could  not  gain  the  polit- 
ical accommodation  we  required.  As  you 
know,  the  U.S.S,R.  quickly  replaced  us  and 
constructed  the  dam  and  financed  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  appraise  all  the  consequences  of 
this  action  but  It  Is  clear  that  United  States 
stature  and  influence  could  have  become  a 
balancing  force  In  the  Middle  East  had  we 
made  a  wiser  determination.  A  more  con- 
structive example  of  stateemanshlp  la  the 
Marshall  Plan  which  produced  enormous 
benefits  to  mankind  and  yielded  moral  and 
material  gains  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

The  largest  nations — the  U.S.SJI.,  U5.A. 
and  China — are  the  chief  contributors  to  this 
unhappy  world  spectacle.  Had  these  coun- 
tries had  greater  confidence  in  their  con- 
cepts and  their  way  of  life,  they  would  have 
looked  Inward  and  been  less  preoccupied  with 
dangers  outside  and,  as  a  consequence,  their 
progress  would  have  been  more  significant. 
Had  they  recognized  that  the  undermining 
of  their  country  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  outsiders  but  by  their  own  inadequacies, 
the  world  situation  would  now  be  vastly  dif- 
ferent. The  threats  which  they  Imagined 
were  Inherent  In  the  policies  of  other  nations 
virere  In  fact  exaggerated  and  used  sometimes 
to  infiuence  domestic  support.  The  esteem 
of  mankind  which  every  nation  desires  and 
to  which  most  humans  respond  has  largely 
escaped  these  great  nations. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  communist  coun- 
tries to  accept  the  thesis  that  their  advance, 
as  well  as  that  of  their  so-called  adversaries, 
would  have  been  enhanced  had  good  faith 
and  fair  dealing  dominated  relationships, 
had  each  been  willing  to  take  the  rlaks  of 
trust  Instead  of  mlstnist.  The  merits  of  In- 
dividual theories  and  dogmas  of  Communist 
China  or  the  VSB:R.,  Yugoslavia  or  Btmianla 


and,  indeed,  our  country  would  have  been 
more  fully  and  fairly  tested  had  IntemaUonal 
conduct  been  more  seemly. 

Obviously,  had  the  large  and  powerful 
nations  outgrown  or  amended  some  of  their 
obsolete  fixations  such  as  spheres  of  influence, 
military  domination,  regional  pacts,  zonae 
of  security,  they  would  have  been  the  better 
for  It.  All  these  subtly  and  sometimes  not  so 
subtly  violate  the  stated  objectives  of  "co- 
existence." The  fact  is  mankind  has  been  and 
Is  encumbered  with  obsolete  tactics  which  at 
best  accomplish  only  short-range  advantage. 
While  statesmen  have  persisted  In  clinging 
to  these  theories  and  habits,  world  opinion 
has  attained  to  chaUeuging  dimensions  and 
has  passed  them  by.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
are  heartsick  and  burdened  and  they  increas- 
ingly reveal  an  awareness  that  governmenta 
have  been  grossly  mismanaged. 

Another  concern  of  men  everywhere  la  ■•- 
crecy  and  espionage  which  have  dominated 
governments  since  World  War  n.  In  our 
country  total  expenditures  necessary  to  oper- 
ate military  and  naval  intelligence,  CIA.  do- 
mestic criminal  Investigatory  activities  are 
not  disclosed  but  we  know  they  are  staggering 
and  have  never  been  greater.  Increasing  de- 
pendency upon  espionage  and  intelligence 
has  become  an  obsession. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  maintained  large  do- 
mestic and  foreign  Intelligence  establish- 
ments and  perhaps  a  government  created  by 
revolution  necessitates  this.  Moreover,  there 
Is  much  in  Russian  history  which  Is  suppor- 
tive of  espionage.  They  feel  a  hostility  sur- 
rounding them  which  they  tend  to  overesti- 
mate and  which  to  a  degree  is  of  their  own 
mtUting.  The  U.8.S.R.  has  not  overcome  the 
conviction  that  It  lives  in  a  world  of  enemies. 
as  if  little  has  changed  between  1920  and 
1971.  We  have  not  made  the  Russians  feel  any 
more  secxu'e  by  our  attitudes  nor  they  us  by 
theirs  though  to  do  so  Is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  statesmanship.  In  this  both  countries  have 
faUed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  made  by  governments  have  been 
caused  by  their  dependency  upon  espionage, 
all  have  clung  to  it.  Secrecy  begets  secrecy 
and  frequently  serves  as  a  cover  up  of  errors 
which  might  never  have  occurred,  had  ap- 
praisals and  policies  been  based  on  publicly 
avaUable  data.  All  too  often  secrecy  has  be- 
come a  substitute  for  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship. 

The  United  States  has  been  Imitative  In 
this  indulgence;  In  effect,  whatever  the 
U.S.8JI.  does,  we  must  do  on  a  greater  scale. 
If  Russia  needs  the  reassurance  which  such 
activities  seem  to  give  them,  why  do  we?  Have 
vre  not  become  too  dejjendent  on  this  re- 
source? Secrecy  is  the  plaything  of  fear  I  It 
has  become  an  area  of  activity  which  always 
expands  and  is  rarely  questioned  or  fully  re- 
appraised. It  gives  an  emphasis  to  Executive 
activities  and  policies  which  puts  a  premltma 
on  undisclosed  considerations  which  must  be 
accepted  on  faith.  It  makes  a  travesty  of  In- 
ternational negotiations  because  they  are 
necessarily  approciched  with  the  mistrust 
which  makes  espionage  indispensable.  It  per- 
petuates one  of  the  worst  aspects  of  contem- 
porary International  life. 

Though  the  controlling  flgures  in  and  out 
of  governments  who  have  failed  to  create  a 
sane  world  will  for  a  time  continue  to  func- 
tion. Internal  pressures  and  necessities  of  all 
countries  have  and  are  certain  to  force  ac- 
commodation and  change.  The  overthrow  of 
governments,  military  takeovers,  political 
protests,  the  relaxing  of  rigidities  all  evidence 
dissatisfaction — all  are  caused  by  govern- 
mental default.  Inevitably  the  realization  by 
their  constituencies  that  new  and  more  effec- 
tive statesmen  are  indispensable  is  being  ex- 
pressed. Men  holding  recognizably  different 
values  will  emerge  and  will  gain  support.  I 
suspect  that   this  wlU  occur  much  sooner 
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tb*n  mlgbt  now  seem  possible.  Such  men  will 
bespeaX  a  grander  vision  of  man's  potentiali- 
ties; they  will  recognize  tbat  naorallty  Is  not 
to  be  honored  In  the  breach  and  will  ofller 
promise  that  the  remainder  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury will  accompllsti  new  heights.  The  cynics 
will  discount  this  potential — they  wUl  refi*e 
to  believe  that  In  all  countries  qualified  peo- 
ple exist  or  that  they  will  become  increasingly 
influential. 

Magnanimity  baa  been  an  asset  to  t^ie 
United  States — our  Lend  Lease  and  our  AID 
activities  aro^examplee  but  I  fear  oxir  military 
preoccupations  have  trapped  us  Into  adven- 
tures which  in  large  measvure  have  nullified 
these.  The  U.S.SJl.  has  undertaken  aid  Itc 
other  coim tries  but  in  high  degree  this  hjas 
Involved  ideological  and  political  consldetla- 
tlona.  More  recently,  China,  too,  has  ato 
granted  aid  but  only  with  distinctly  poUtlcJal 
motivations.  Thus  worldwide  awareness  bf 
the  desirability  for  sharing  is  a  plus  even  j  if 
It  is  somewhat  adulterated  by  political  and 
military  considerations.  This  is  a  post  Wond 
War  n  phenomenon.  The  imposition  of  d<M»i- 
Inatlon  or  control  by  nations  granting  aid! is 
and  will  be  increasingly  resisted  and  bene- 
factors will  learn  that  gratitude  will  not  pe 
accompanied  by  subservience! 

Our  coxintry  Is  now  engaged  in  critical 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.SJl.;  the  SA^T 
talks  appear  to  be  following  the  same  tactl(}al 
patterns  which  have  characterized  such  ne- 
gotiations in  the  past.  While  it  must  t)e 
recognized  that  many  highly  technical  con- 
siderations are  Involved,  such  dlscusslobs 
need  not  exclude  much  brosuler  concer<ia. 
These  meetings  allow  little  room  for  the  gl^e 
and  take  which  characterize  normal  refc- 
tlonships.  The  delegations  of  both  countries 
continue  to  be  operated  by  complete  remote 
control.  Ultimately,  an  agreement  of  soils 
will  be  worked  out  which  will  reflect  a  hlfh 
degree  of  wariness  and  mutual  distrust.  Thus 
what  might  have  been  hoped  for  will  not  )3e 
accomplished  but  It  will  at  least  evidence 
recognition  that  the  anna'  race  needs  some 
curbing. 

Unhappily,  such  an  agreement  will  serve  jto 
confirm  that  hideous  weapons  of  deetructlt)n 
will  continue  to  dominate  and  adxilterate  in- 
ternational relations.  Apparently  these  serve 
as  a  reassuring  necessity  to  the  iwesent  lead- 
ers of  both  countries.  Clearly  neither  see»is 
capable  of  risking  their  abandonment.  Tikis 
must  xiltlmately  change  and  will  but  oaiy 
when  the  new  men  I  have  described  attain 
to  authority. 

Frequently  negotiations  do  not  prosper  Ije- 
cause  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  delegates. 
The  Judgment  required  for  selection  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  representatives  reflect 
the  qualifications  and  Judgment  of  the  ap- 
pointing Executives.  Our  country's  record  Jin 
this  leaves  much  to  be  desired  but  we  are  qot 
alone  in  this.  With  governments  everywhtre 
playing  an  overwhelming  role  in  the  lives  ;Of 
men.  It  Is  all  the  more  important  that  starjd- 
ards  of  selection  be  elevated  and  appoint- 
ments be  more  carefully  reviewed.  If  or<U- 
nariness  dominates,  a  downgrading  occitrs 
and  a  veritable  Gresham's  Law  takes  over  In- 
ternational relationships. 

You  will  understand  In  brief  dlscusslonjof 
BO  vast  a  subject  one  is  forced  to  omit  sqp- 
portlng  data.  Perhaps  at  the  conclusion  j  of 
the  broadcast  my  views  can  be  amplified. 

The  one-world  concept  first  suggested  Iby 
Wendell  Wllkle  has  finally  become  a  fact  of 
contemporary  life.  It  Is  certain  to  dominate 
all  future  international  considerations.  Wl^at 
then  are  some  of  the  realities  involved  m 
International  conduct?  I  will  mention  bu^  a 
few.  i 

There  Is  no  master  race  and  should  ^at 
be. 

Cultural  diversity  of  mankind  is  a  funda- 
mental basis  for  a  world  order. 

People  of  the  world  need  one  another  akid 
this  Is  an  Image  which  must  never  be  over- 
looked. 


Gradually  the  myth  of  effectiveness  of 
propaganda  will  explode  Monopolistic  prop- 
aganda will  be  increasingly  ineffective  be- 
cause it  is  monopolistic. 

Emotional  preparation  of  people  every- 
where for  tolerance  must  be  a  constant  proc- 
ess if  statesmen  are  to  fulfill  their  mission. 

The  peacemaker  must  work  with  psycho- 
logical materials  which  exist  and  this  Involves 
an  understanding  of  the  im^ge  a  nation  holds 
of  Itself.  The  eyes  with  which  the  British,  the 
Russians  or  other  nationals  see  themselves 
and  by  the  same  token  an  understanding  of 
ourselves  and,  of  course,  how  others  see  us. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  called  for  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind. 

National  pride  can  be  the  springboard  to 
understanding  and  mutual  confidence  but  It 
also  can  be  presumptuous  and  harmful. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  determination 
becomes  obstinacy  and  falls  to  refiect  states- 
manship. 

Peaceful  "co-existence"  then  is  not  only  a 
goal;  it  is  unavoidable.  Despite  crisis  and 
conflict  and  posturing,  Armageddon  will  not 
occur.  There  is  no  reason  to  despair.  The 
flaws  of  government,  national  and  Interna- 
tional, are  Increasingly  apparent  and,  as  I 
have  suggested,  this  in  itself  insures  better- 
ment and  change  and  at  a  faster  pace  than 
the  world  has  yet  known.  Even  the  most  self- 
seeking  and  cynical  politicians  in  and  out  of 
government,  begin  to  recognize  this.  They 
will  accommodate  to  It  even  though  their 
preferences  might  be  In  other  directions.  And 
so  I  view  the  defaults  of  the  past  as  stimu- 
lants for  a  more  promising  world.  This  Is  the 
wave  of  the  future  though  It  may  at  the 
moment  only  appear  to  be  a  ground  swell. 


ADDRESS  BY  HELEN  DELICH  BENT- 
LEY.  CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  MARI- 
TIME COMMISSION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Helen 
Delich  Bentley,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  on  March  21, 
1971,  addressed  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  in  Baltimore.  Helen  Bentley  hsis 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's authorities  on  maritime  affairs. 
She  traces  the  maritime  developments  In 
Baltimore  and  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
and  notes  that  cities  will  only  succeed 
and  prosper  because  of  their  "capacity 
for  staying  ahead  of  the  times."  Balti- 
more has  done  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  ex- 
cellent speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks   by   Mrs.   Helen   Delich   Bentley, 
CHAntMAN.  Federal  MARrriME  Commission, 
Before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
Baltimore,  Mo.,  March  21,  1971 
Ladles    and    gentlemen:    There    are    two 
things  I  enjoy  more  than  anything  In  this 
world.  The  first  is  traveling;  and  the  second 
is  coming  home.  When  President  Nixon  nom- 
inated me  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  he  gave  me  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  first.  Today  you  have  given 
me  the  best  reason  anyone  could  think  of 
for  doing  the  second. 

For  Baltimore  Is  more  than  Just  a  home 
to  me.  It's  the  place  where  I  began  my  career 
as  a  maritime  reporter  and  the  base  from 
which  I  have  operated  for  most  of  my  adult 
life  Yet  It's  also  an  adopted  home  for  me — 
I  came  here  originally  from  Nevada — and  I 
can  tell  you  that  no  matter  how  far  away 
you  go,  Baltimore  Is  a  good  place  to  come 
back  to. 

This  Is  Baltimore,  harmonizing,  as  It  were. 
In  tune  with  the  season,  moving  with  the 


tide  and  keeping  abreast  of  the  changing 
directions  of  20th  Century  America,  blending 
the  old  with  the  new  in  a  world  of  constant 
turmoil,  in  a  society  existing  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  flux. 

For  Baltimore  is  changing:  its  character, 
its  appearance,  its  outlook.  My  home  is  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  and  as  I  drove  down- 
town today  I  became  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  many  physical  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred In  Baltimore,  particularly  in  recent 
months  and  years.  For  one  thing,  the  Mary, 
land  Historical  Society  is  no  longer  cramped 
Into  its  former  headquarters  down  the  street. 
You  have  this  fine,  new  building  to  exhibit 
yoiir  collections,  for  the  enJojTnent  of  the 
public  and  for  the  benefit  of  scholars. 

Farther  Into  the  city  is  the  Charles  Center 
development,  with  its  modern  ofHce  build- 
ings and  ultramodern  Morris  Mechanic 
Theatre.  And  then,  of  course,  there's  the 
Inner  Harbor  Redevelopment  Project,  with 
plans  for  offices,  apartments,  theaters,  hotels, 
marinas,  and  a  multitude  of  shops  and  bou- 
tiques, places  to  go,  things  to  see. 

Baltimore  is  no  longer  the  World  War  n 
town  of  the  forties,  as  I  first  knew  It,  but 
a  diversified,  thriving  metropolis  at  the  heart 
of  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  a  20th  Century 
center  of  culture  and  learning,  of  commerce 
and  Industry.  True,  Baltitmore's  experienc- 
ing growing  pains,  and  at  times  the  pains 
have  been  very  sharp — but  it's  doing  Its  best 
to  channel  expansion  in  the  right  direc- 
tions— and  it's  succeeding.  The  one-time 
Liberty  and  Victory  Ship  capital  of  the  war 
years  has  come  a  long  way. 

An  area  where  Baltimore's  greatest 
change — possibly  its  most  significant,  and 
certainly  it's  least  noticed — has  taken  place, 
is  the  port.  Commerce  that  once  centered  on 
Pratt  Street  and  along  the  Inner  Harbor  has 
moved  to  modem,  new  marine  terminals, 
such  as  Dundalk  and  the  old  passenger  ter- 
minals of  Light  Street  have  gone  the  way  of 
the  bay  steamers,  down  the  pages  of  history, 
locked  forever  In  memories,  never  to  be  heard 
from  again. 

Development  is  the  order  of  the  day  In  this 
Port  That  Built  a  City,  but  this  time  the 
process  is  reciprocal.  Just  as  the  city  is  ex- 
panding, so  too  Is  the  port;  and  as  the  port  Is 
Improved,  tht  economy  of  the  city — and  state 
as  well — is  simultaneously  enriched. 

The  value  of  Baltimore's  foreign  commerce 
during  1970  has  been  tentatively  set  at  $2.6 
billion,  with  Import  and  export  tonnages 
totaling  over  31  million — an  impressive  rec- 
ord— third  m  foreign  tonnage  for  1970.  And 
when  you  consider  the  business  and  industry 
thriving  on  this  mass  movement  and  the 
countless  numbers  of  Jobs  It  creates,  the  fig- 
ure becomes  even  more  Impressive.  Who 
knows  how  many  truck  drivers,  trainmen, 
dock  workers,  seamen,  ship  chandlers,  steam- 
ship agents,  freight  forwMders,  tugboat  op- 
erators, line  handlers,  and  all  sorts  of  sup- 
port personnel — maritime  and  otherwise — 
owe  their  livelihoods  to  the  port?  The  num- 
ber extends  well  into  the  thousands. 

But  what  of  the  average  citizen,  the  man  or 
woman  not  connected  with  the  marine  in- 
dustry? This  person  profits  as  well,  because  a 
Maryland  economy  made  healthy  by  a  lead- 
ing world  seaport  Is  thus  able  to  provide  for 
the  state's  several  million  Inhabitants  such 
benefits  as  Improved  social  services,  parks  and 
recreational  facilities,  cultural  activities, 
modern  transportation,  and  a  multitude  of 
advantages  most  of  us  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  taking  for  granted. 

Much  of  what  we  have  In  this  state  we  owe 
to  the  port.  And  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
we  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such 
prosperity,  port  interests  have  been  taking 
steps  to  Insure  that  the  maritime  Industry 
in  Baltimore  will  continue  to  flourish.  To  this 
end,  massive  development  and  expansion  have 
been  under  way  for  some  time,  and  large 
sums  of  money  are  being  invested. 

In  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  some  »50  mil- 
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lion  in  public  funds  were  expended  on  port 
faculties  In  Baltimore  excluding  such  major 
nrojects  as  channel  improvemenU  and  pri- 
vate waterfront  industrial  development.  In 
the  flrst  six  years  of  the  seventies,  some  70 
additional  millions  will  be  spent. 

Xhe  Maryland  Port  Authority  alone  is 
spending  approximately  $87  million  on  a  10- 
year  port  improvement  plan,  with  more  than 
$8  million  of  that  sum  being  spent  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal  1972  the  Port 
Authority  plans  to  Invest  some  $24  million 

more. 

The  money  is  going  into  new  piers  for  con- 
tainerlzatlon  and  break  bulk  cargo,  for  new 
development  in  such  areas  as  the  south  side 
of  Locust  Point  and  possibly  Hawkins  Point, 
and  to  continue  the  expansion  at  Dundalk 
Marine  Terminal,  the  former  municipal  air- 
port which  has  become  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular port  successes  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  Port  Authority  took  over  Harbor 
Field  from  the  city  Just  11  years  ago,  there 
were  skeptics  who  predicted  that  one  white 
elephant  was  merely  being  turned  Into  an- 
other, that  the  ambitious  project  would  never 
bear  fruit.  We  know  today  that  th:;y  couldn't 
have  been  further  wrong :  the  expansive  ma- 
rine terminal  leads  the  world  in  the  impor- 
tation of  automobiles — some  275,000  having 
moved  through  during  1970— and  was  in- 
strumental m  placing  Baltimore  second 
among  the  East  Coast  ports  last  year  In  con- 
tainer shipments. 

There  was  a  period  during  the  Initial  days 
of  the  container  revolution  when  It  appeared 
that  Baltimore  was  going  to  be  left  far  be- 
hind m  the  new  era.  And  it  was  particularly 
during  that  period  that  Baltimore  was  grate- 
ful to  the  activities  of  Rukert  Marine  Ter- 
minals, headed  by  Captain  W.  G.  N.  Rukert, 
who  had  attracted  diversified  cargoes  to  this 
port  by  offering  many  specialized  services 
and  Captain  Rukert,  who  Is  here  today  and 
Is  the  dean  of  oiu"  port,  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  personal  Investment  he  has  made  in 
the  port  over  the  years — and  his  continuing 
Interest. 

New  York,  of  course,  beads  the  list  of 
U.S.  container  ports,  but  BiUtimore  finished 
a  strong  second,  with  well  over  a  million 
containerized  tons  handled  during  the 
decade's  initial  12-month  period.  The  ports 
of  Hampton  Roads  were  a  distant  third,  with 
Just  over  870,000  tons  in  containers. 

Philadelphia,  the  remaining  member  of 
the  four  top  U.S.  ports,  was  far  out  of  the 
picture,  having  entered  the  decade  with  no 
container  operations  other  than  those  com- 
bined with  break  bulk  carriers.  Only  with- 
in the  last  year,  in  fact,  did  that  city  get 
its  flrst  full  container  service:  Hapag-Lloyd, 
shipping  between  Philadelphia  and  North- 
em  European  harbors. 

But  the  Pennsylvania  port  is  rapidly  mak- 
ing up  for  its  slow  start  in  this  revolutionary 
mode  of  shipping,  with  three  new  container 
terminals  in  the  planning  and  construction 
stage,  and  the  Delaware  River's  initial  con- 
tainer berths  newly  operative. 

These  flrst  container  berths  are  at  PhUa- 
delphia's  Packer  Avenue  Marine  Terminal, 
which  Is  being  enlarged  by  43  acres  to 
provide  full  containership  handling  capabili- 
ties and  increased  storage  capacity.  Future 
plans  at  Packer  Avenue  call  for  construction 
of  two  additional  marginal  berths  equipped 
with  a  large  container  crane,  and  a  slip 
berth  for  roll-on/roll-off  cargo. 

PhUadelphia's  newest  faculty  Is  the  Tioga 
Marine  Terminal  complex,  which  went  into 
partial  operation  last  year  and  is  designed  to 
handle  unitized,  break  bulk  and  roU-on/ 
roll-off  cargoes  as  well  as  containers.  The 
facility  Is  slmUar  in  concept  to  Baltimore 
Dundalk  Marine  Terminal,  which  also  la 
capable  of  handling  a  variety  of  cargoes  and 
Is  equipped  with  a  roU-on/roU-off  platform 
for  ships  with  stem-door  loading  and  vm- 
loadlng  capabUlty. 


In  the  way  of  supporting  facilities  for 
container  operations,  Dundalk  has  had  a 
66,000-square-foot  consolidation  shed  In 
service  since  1969.  and  the  Port  Authority 
Just  recently  let  contracts  for  two  similar 
structures  which  will  give  the  terminal  a 
total  of  195,000  square  feet  of  enclosed  con- 
tainer-packing space  by  the  middle  of  1972. 
The  Tioga  faclUty  has  one  300,000-Bquare- 
foot  transit  shed  and  52  acres  for  storage.  Its 
two  slip  berths  are  equipped  with  a  single 
container  crane,  and  the  terminal  has  about 
70  acres  of  paved  backup  area.  The  sUp 
berth  at  the  downstream  end  of  the  property 
is  suitable  for  bulk  handling,  including 
lumber,  and  for  roU-on/roll-off  activities. 

Philadelphia's  third  major  terminal  is  to 
be  located  on  123  acres  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  River.  But  this  Is  currently  still 
In  the  planning  stage,  with  nothing  concrete 
at  the  present  time. 

Baltimore  also  has  plans  for  another  ma- 
jor container  center — at  Locust  Point.  Last 
summer,  the  Port  Authority  acquired  60 
acres  of  land  and  92  acres  of  riparian  rights 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  point, 
stretching  from  Port  Covington  to  Fort  Mc- 
Henry.  Eleven  of  tftie  50  acres  are  to  be  used 
for  storage  and  backup  at  the  existing  Locust 
Point  Marine  Terminal.  But  the  state  agency 
has  earmarked  more  than  $13  million  for  a 
redevelopment  project  on  the  south  side, 
adjacent  to  the  Western  Maryland  RaUway's 
Port  Covington  facility.  The  new  terminal 
will  emphasize  containerization,  providing 
three  marginal  quay-type  berths  in  addition 
to  two  finger  piers,  one  of  which  is  currently 
being  operated  by  United  Fruit  Company  for 
the  importation  of  bananas.  Acquisition  of 
the  $3  million  Locust  Point  property,  long 
considered  a  prime  area  for  port  expansion, 
had  been  under  negotiation  for  over  four 
years. 

Yet  publicly-financed  facilities  are  not  the 
only  ones  responsible  for  Baltimore's  mas- 
sive container  tonnage  during  1970.  Better 
than  a  third  of  the  shipments  were  accounted 
for  by  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  the  pioneer 
container  carrier  which  operates  its  own 
terminal  in  the  Canton  area  of  the  port  built 
by  the  Canton  Railroad  for  Sea-Land.  In 
faw:t.  It  was  Sea-Land's  more  than  400,000 
tons  of  container  cargo,  added  to  the  Dun- 
dalk total  of  692,452,  that  put  Baltimore  over 
the  million-ton  mark  last  year. 

But  Sea-Land  has  not  centered  its  opera- 
tions In  Baltimore.  Far  from  It.  The  line  Is 
headquartered  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  In 
the  Port  of  New  York  complex,  where  It 
handles  the  bulk  of  Its  United  States  ship- 
ments; and  recently  it  began  direct  weekly 
saUlngs  to  Northern  Europe  from  Hampton 
Roads.  Using  four  ships  and  working  a  28- 
day  term,  Sea-Land  Is  calling  each  Sunday 
at  Portsmouth  Marine  Terminal  as  lu  last 
U.S.  port  of  call  on  the  service. 

Until  about  a  year  ago,  Sea-Land  did  not 
go  to  the  Virginia  ports  at  all.  Thus  this  new 
European  service  underscores  the  line's  de- 
sire to  expand  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area, 
where  It  also  provides  direct  service  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Mediterranean,  Includ- 
ing Spain,  France  and  Italy. 

At  present,  Portsmouth  has  two  berths 
devoted  to  containership  handUng.  But  be- 
cause both  are  of  the  marginal  quay-type 
variety,  they  are  also  used  for  break  bulk 
and  straight  bulk  cargoes.  Located  in  the 
Pinners  Point  sector  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
complex,  the  Portsmouth  container  opera- 
tion is  on  a  125-Bcre  tract  equipped  with  a 
container  crane,  heavy-lift  gantrys,  transit 
shed,  covered  warehouses  and  hard-paved 
open  surfaces.  Because  there  Is  ample  space — 
Including  another  375  undeveloped  acres— 
the  terminal  rarely  has  to  stack  containers, 
and  even  then,  only  two  high. 

Space  also  presents  little  problem  here  at 
Baltimore,  with  containers  at  Dundalk  rare- 
ly piled  more  than  two  high.  Such  stacking 


at  the  Baltimore  terminal  is  acconyjlished 
by  five  large  straddle  carriers  specially  de- 
signed for  containers. 

Just  as  Dundalk  was  formerly  a  munici- 
pal airport,  the  container  facility  at  Nor- 
folk—Norfolk International  Terminals— used 
to  be  an  Army  base.  The  first  phase  of  the 
container  development  there  started  In  1967 
with  the  rebuUdlng  of  750  feet  of  marginal 
berthing  space.  Installation  of  a  30-ton  raU- 
mounted  crane,  and  In  the  summer  of  1969, 
the  addition  of  a  second,  60-ton  crane  to 
serve  the  terminal's  second  container  berth — 
which  was  then  opened  In  February  1970. 
And  four  raU -mounted  straddle  cranes  big 
enough  to  span  a  stack  of  containers  three 
tiers  high  and  five  wide,  were  InstaUed  dur- 
ing the  flrst  half  of  last  year. 

Phase  Two  of  the  Norfolk  development 
plan  calls  for  construction  of  an  additional 
3260  linear  feet  of  marginal  berthing  space 
service  by  an  appropriate  number  of  cranes, 
and  the  ability  to  handle  another  five  ves- 
sels. Looking  to  the  future,  the  Norfolk  ter- 
minal operators  are  considering  the  use  of 
computers  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an 
accurate  picture  of  exact  lengths  of  time 
required  for  freight  consignments  of  Individ- 
ual shippers  to  move  through  the  port's 
faculties. 

But  If  the  Virginia  state  legislature  doesn  t 
start  appropriating  some  massive  sums  of 
money  for  container  development  at  Its 
ports,  Norfolk  and  its  adjoining  Hampton 
Roads  sisters  are  going  to  lose  out  in  this 
all-important  race.  Already  Baltimore  has 
the  Jump  on  both  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
and  Newport  I^ws  isn't  even  in  the  run- 
ning. In  addition,  Baltimore  is  taking  good 
advantage  of  its  inland  location — the  Mary- 
land port  is  up  to  200  mUes  closer  to  the 
industrial  Midwest  than  any  other  East  Coast 
port.  But  Hampton  Roads  is  closer  to  the 
sea,  some  nine  hotirs  steaming  time  nearer 
New  York.  And  when  you  add  the  extra 
hours  it  takes  a  ship  to  come  up  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  rough  waather,  and  fog,  the 
Virginia  time  advantage  becomes  even  more 
pronounced. 

Yet  Hampton  Roads'  biggest  hangup  is 
consolidation — not  of  containers,  but  of  the 
various  port  to-eas  themselves.  If  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth  and  Newport  News  ever  wise  up 
and  Join  forces  instead  of  flghting  each  other 
like  they've  been  doing  In  recent  decades, 
they  could  give  Baltimore  and  New  York  and 
aU  the  other  would-be  contenders  on  the 
East  Coast  a  real  run  for  their  container 
money.  Such  a  consolidation  effort  has  been 
under  way  now  for  some  time,  and  these 
rival  ports  would  be  well  advised  to  keep 
close  tabs  on  the  outcome. 

In  the  area  of  cruise  business,  Norfolk  last 
month  put  into  operation  a  newly  refur- 
bished passenger  terminal  which  it  hopes 
win  attract  additional  cruise  vessels  to  the 
Virginia  port.  Some  $30,000  was  spent  to 
remodel  the  former  Army  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion pier  to  accommodate  cruise-goers  with 
future  upgrading  to  include  escalators  and 
other  faclliUes  if  regular  service  becomes  a 
reality. 

At  Baltimore,  where  eight  Caribbean 
crtilses  and  the  flrst  transatlantic  crossing 
since  the  war  years,  are  underway  and  on 
tap  this  month  and  next,  passenger  facilities 
have  been  nonexistent  since  the  heyday  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  packets  ended  some  two 
decades  ago.  But — off  the  record — there's 
talk  of  a  new  terminal  possibly  being  btillt 
here  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  perhaps 
in  the  Dundalk  or  Locust  Point  area.  Matter 
of  fact,  there's  a  spot  at  Locust  Point  that 
would  be  Just  right  for  such  a  passenger 
faclUty. 

But  that's  speculation  at  this  Juncture, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  problematic  fu- 
ture of  the  entire  passenger  industry  in  this 
country,  an  industry  which  saw  the  last  of 
the  American-flag  cruise  vessels  on  the  East 
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Coast — the  8.S.  Santa  Rosa — recently  laid 
for  lack  of  ability  to  compete  with  the  f( 
elgn  lines. 

There's  still  eome  UJ3.-flag  cnilse  buslni 
on   the  West  Coast,   but  It   wont  be   lo( 
before  that  disappears  too.  In  the  meant: 
the   European  operators  seem   to   be   doi 
pretty  well,  and  no  less  than  three  cri 
ships  from  as  many  different  countries  ^U 
call  at  Dundalk  terminal  before  the  end 
AprU. 

But  back  to  contAlnerizatlon.  At  Dun< 
container  improvements  have  been  going 
almost  constantly  since  the  terminal  hi 
died  its  first  box  more  than  three  years 
Increasing  containerized  tonnages  at  ttie 
Baltimore  facility — from  77.455  tons  in  19f8, 
to  229.948  in  1969.  to  the  record  mllllon-toii- 
plus  figure  in  1970 — have  necessitated  tpe 
addition  of  two  more  bridge-type  contaiiter 
cranes  currently  imder  construction,  and  tpe 
signing  of  contracts  for  four  similar  Ja{^- 
nese-buUt  models,  to  be  operative  before  t^e 
end  of  1972.  Not  counting  the  huge  Pac^ 
at  3«a-Land's  terminal,  the  port  will  thjus 
have  seven  giant  container  cranes  In  pubtlc 
use  In  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Total  cost  [of 
these  units  is  well  over  7  million  dollars. 
and  'vhen  fully  operational,  they  will  affcjrd 
Baltimore  container  handling  capabilities 
unequaled  on  the  TJ.S.  side  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, with  the  exception  of  New  York.  | 

Lately,  howerer.  It  ap>pears  that  the  Amn- 
Ican  ports  are  not  the  ones  most  likely  to 
present  the  biggest  challenge  to  New  Yqrk 
and  Baltimore  for  the  lead  in  the  contaliier 
race,  but  the  Canadian  ports  of  Halifax  ai 
possibly.  St.  John's. 

These  two  areas,  in  fact,  threaten  all 
TJ.S.  North  Atlantic  ports  by  virtue  of  oc< 
freight  rates  to  the  U.K.  and  continental 
Europe  that  are  $20  to  $30  a  ton  cheaper  ^or 
general  cargo,  and  the  advantage  of  a  heiv- 
Uy  subsidized  rail  system.  Canadian  rail- 
roads, for  Instance,  are  able  to  offer  c<^- 
talner  unit  train  rates  to  Windsor,  Ontaitto, 
and  thence  via  Detroit  to  the  American 
heartland,  far  below  the  Plan  n  plggybiick 
rates  now  applicable  between  our  awn  No^h 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  Midwest.  And  If  apd 
when  the  English  se^ort  of  Falmouth  cocoes 
into  being,  the  Halifax  advantage  will  likely 
become  even  more  pronounced.  " , 

As  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax!  Is 
already  well  advanced  commercially,  as  is  Bt. 
John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland.  I  siib- 
mlt,  therefore,  that  the  real  threat  to  |he 
container  existence,  not  only  of  Baltlmdre, 
but  of  all  the  East  Coast  American  ports]  as 
weU,  lies  In  these  emerging  Canadian 
time  centers. 

At    present,    Halifax   presents    the    malor 
threat,    though    St.    John's    cannot    be 
counted  as  a  factor  in  the  future. 

So  what  are  we  in  the  United  States  to 
Sit  back  bls  we  have  In  the  past  and  let 
foreign  Interests  take  over?  Acknowledge 
feat  without  a  fight?  Certainly  not!  Vhere 
many  things  we  can  do.  We  can  make  ev^ 
effort  to  remain  technologically  ahead  of  |he 
comp)etltlon.  Barring  that,  we  upon  finding 
that  our  shippers  or  ports  are  discriminated 
against  by  the  shipments  can  make  sych 
adjustments  In  rates  or  changes  in  order!  to 
remove  such  discrimination.  We  can  tak«  a 
bit  more  pride,  too.  In  the  services  offered  by 
our  American  ports  Instead  of  favoring  the 
foreign  operators  because  they're  able  to 
undercut  our  costs.  And  If  all  else  falls,  ,we 
can  begin  to  look  foreign  competition  :  In 
the  eye  for  what  it  Is — undercutting  of  Qur 
strength — and  react  accordingly. 

Shippers  in  other  nations  don't  run  imrtie- 
dlately  to  the  competition;  and  if  they  da  so 
at  all.  It's  only  when  the  savings  are  over- 
whelming. So  why  should  we?  Or,  to  be  mbre 
precise — why  do  we?  Ladles  and  gentlemen:  I 
don't  have  the  tmswer  to  that  question.  If 
I  did.  I'd  be  able  to  tell  you  why  the  Amerld&n 


merchant  marine  finds  Itself  In  the  deplorable 
state  it's  in  today. 

But  that's  a  whole  other  story.  Nonethe- 
less, I  can  tell  you  that  where  the  Canadian 
ports  are  concerned,  we  had  better  wake  up 
and  do  something  before  it's  too  late.  Because 
if  we  don't,  were  to  find  ports  like  Halifax 
and  St.  John's  not  only  laying  claim  to  cargo 
we've  always  thought  was  ours,  but  taking 
it  away  from  us  and  keeping  it  as  well. 

Once  a  shipping  pattern  Is  established.  It's 
hard  to  break.  So  what  we've  got  to  do  is 
prevent  Canada  from  capitalizing  on  our 
weaknesses  by  eliminating  those  weaknesses 
beforehand.  In  effect,  we've  got  to  shut  the 
door  on  the  Canadians  before  they  can  shut 
it  on  us. 

Of  course,  we  still  cannot  be  sure  exactly 
how  the  container  picture  is  going  to  shape 
up.  Whether  In  the  final  analysis  there  will 
be  true  "leader  ports"  and  "feeder  ports'  as 
many  industry  observers  predict  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
ports  with  the  best  facilities,  lowest  rates, 
and  fastest  turnarounds  will  get  the  lion's 
share  of  the  business.  And  the  others  Just 
might  fall  by  the  wayside. 

For  the  name  of  the  game  in  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  1970's  is  speed.  And  economy. 
Keeping  the  cargoes  moving,  and  the  ships 
moving  as  well.  That's  what  contalnerlza- 
tion  is  all  about.  If  you  can't  get  one  big  box 
on  and  off  a  ship  faster  and  more  economi- 
cally than  a  bunch  of  little  boxes,  then  what 
good  is  it? 

And  If  you  can't  get  the  massive,  new  con- 
tainer carriers  in  and  out  of  port  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  It  takes  to  turn  a  smaller 
ship  around,  then  they're  not  much  good 
either.  To  this  end,  the  new  vessels  are  get- 
ting progre3sively  bigger  and  (hopefully) 
better  than  their  predecessors,  spending  more 
of  their  time  at  sea  carrying  cargo  from  one 
port  to  another,  and  fewer  days — or  hours, 
In  the  case  of  the  fastest  ship? — loading  and 
discharging. 

Yet  containerships  are  not  the  latest  Inno- 
vations on  the  maritime  scene:  they  have 
been  upstaged  by  the  LASH  ships,  or  barge 
carriers.  If  you  will.  LASH  stands  for  lighter- 
aboard-Bhlp,  and  the  concept  Involves  a  huge 
vessel  that  comes  Into  a  port  area — without 
berthing,  if  possible — discharges  some  of  its 
barges  in  a  protected  harbor,  and  then  goes 
on  to  Its  next  port  of  call  to  repeat  the  proc- 
ess. The  barges  either  propel  themselves  or 
are  towed  to  a  pier  where  they  are  then  load- 
ed or  unloaded,  and  wait  for  the  mother  ship 
to  return  to  pick  them  up. 

The  concept  has  many  distinct  advan- 
tages, notably  the  fast  turnaround  of  the 
ship,  and  the  relative  ease  and  efficiency  of 
the  handling  operation.  Moreover,  berthing 
space  for  the  huge  vessel  is  not  required — in 
the  concept's  ideal  operation — thus  the  po- 
tential for  a  lessening  of  harbor  congestion 
in  busy  port  areas. 

There  are  only  four  such  vessels  in  exist- 
ence at  the  present  time,  and  unfortunately 
none  of  these  operates  under  the  Ideal  con- 
ditions e  .vlsloned  in  the  original  concept. 
The  world's  first  LASH  ship,  the  Acadia 
Forest,  carries  mostly  paper  and  seems  to  be 
making  out  pretty  well — under  foreign  reg- 
istry. But  the  second,  the  Prudentlal-Qrace 
Line's  Lash  Italia,  has  been  beset  with  labor 
problems  and  Is  just  now  beginning  to  move 
ahead,  hopefully  at  full  steam. 

The  remaining  LASH  vessels  are  not  yet 
operational,  and  construction  Is  planned  or 
under  way  on  eight  more  of  the  Lash  Italia 
variety.  In  addition,  Lykes  Brothers  Steam- 
ship Company,  of  New  Orleans,  has  three 
ships  of  a  similar  design,  designated  as  Sea- 
barge  Carriers,  or  Seabees,  on  order  and 
being  buUt  In  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  The 
Seabees  differ  from  the  LASH  vessels  most 
noticeably  in  that  their  barges  are  to  be 
self-propelled,  and  will  be  handled  by  means 
of  a  stem  elevator  Inntoftd  of  being  lifted  in 


and  out  of  the  water  by  shipboard  crane. 
Maybe  by  the  time  these  are  completed,  the 
problems  confronting  the  LASH  will  have 
been  long  resolved. 

Which  concept  will  prove  more  desirable  Is 
indeterminate  at  this  point.  What  is  Im- 
portant, Is  getting  the  ships  fi  jlshed  and 
into  operation.  It's  Ironic,  isn't  It?  that  this 
nation  of  ours,  which  Invented  the  contaUier 
and  the  barge  ship,  is  the  one  benefiting 
from  these  advances  the  least,  because  this 
country  has  so  encumbered  Itself  with  a 
variety  of  difficulties  stemming  from  the  de- 
plorable American  tradition  of  entangling 
all  things  good  in  a  web  of  red  tape,  both 
through  labor  agreements  and  legislation. 
And  as  we  dawdle  and  vacillate  and  spend 
long  hours  attempting  to  defeat  ourselves, 
the  rest  of  the  world  reaps  the  benefits  of 
our  labors. 

You  might  even  say  that  the  container 
and  barge  ship  are  backfiring  on  America, 
for  though  both  are  capable  of  producing 
untold  benefits  In  all  areas  of  shipping,  it 
Is  the  foreign  countries  that  are  reaping  the 
biggest  rewards,  not  the  United  States.  We 
have  invented  for  the  world  the  means  by 
which  nations  can  move  their  goods  quickly 
and  easily,  and  most  countries  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation.  Only  here.  In  our 
U.S.  ports,  do  we  become  our  own  worst 
enemy. 

For  what  la  the  advantage  of  fast  turn- 
around If  you  can't  get  anyone  to  put  the 
cargo  on  your  ship?  And  what  is  the  sense 
uf  having  a  container  to  carry  a  lot  of  small 
Items  direct  from  origin  to  destination  If 
it's  going  to  be  torn  down  and  restuffed  at 
each  stc^  along  the  line?  And  what's  the 
good  of  building  efficient  new  vessels  if  you 
don't  have  crews  who  will  sail  them?  The 
rush  of  technology  In  this  Industry,  In  this 
country,  can  only  bear  fruit  when  labor 
and  management  resolve  to  put  their  differ- 
ences aside  and  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

As  Is  so  evident,  the  rapid  development 
of  containerships,  the  further  dislocation  of 
conventional  vessels  In  some  key  ocean 
trades,  the  arrival  of  the  barge  carriers  and 
mini-contalnershlps  on  the  rivers,  and  the 
consequent  impact  on  established  port  op- 
erations, are  elements  vital  to  the  future 
content  of  waterfront  labor  negotiations. 

Baltimore  has  been  fortunate  in  this  area. 
Our  port  has  a  long  history  of  good  labor- 
management  relations.  And  the  longshore 
force  in  Baltimore  Is  considered  among  the 
best  In  the  country.  Local  dock  workers  have 
a  reputation  for  honeety  and  efficiency,  and 
are  known  to  be  more  careful  and  depend- 
able than  their  counterparts  In  most  other 
port  areas.  We  are  Indeed  fortunate  In  this 
regard. 

But  looking  good  because  others  look  bad 
Is  not  enough.  If  Baltimore  Is  to  remain 
a  leading  world  i>ort.  Its  longshoremen  must 
continue  to  strive  for  excellence;  they  must 
maintain  their  high  productivity  level. 
They  must  not  go  the  way  of  the  New  York 
dockers,  for  example,  many  of  whom  are 
content  to  receive  pay  under  guaranteed 
annual  wage  agreements  even  though  they 
might  not  work  all  the  hours  they're  sup- 
poeed  to. 

Another  vital  factor  Involving  Baltimore'* 
position  as  a  leading  seaport  is  the  abiUty 
of  Its  channels  to  handle  the  massive  new 
vessels  currently  in  operation,  as  well  as 
thoee  on  the  drawing  boards.  Container  and 
LASH  ships  are  measuring  well  over  800  feet 
In  length,  with  displacements  approaching 
60.000  tons.  And  the  Doctor  Lykes,  the  first 
Seabarge  vessel,  now  about  halfway  finished, 
will  be  the  world's  largest  dry  cargo  ship,  875 
feet  and  a  displacement  tonnage  of  60,900. 

Tankers,  of  course,  are  even  bigger,  what 
with  the  Japanese  turning  them  out  in  the 
300.000-deadwelght-ton  range  and  planning 
to  build  some  as  heavy  as  500,000  tons.  The 
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•ATsest  of  these  wlU  never  oome  to  BalUmore, 
but  we  do  have  bulk  carriers  In  the  75-to- 
100  000-ton  range  serving  the  port. 

And  recently  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
revealed  design  specifications  for  construc- 
tion of  a  new  type  ship  caUed  an  OBO. 
which  the  firm  plans  to  build  at  some  future 
date  here  at  Sparrows  Point. 

The  OBO  Is  a  new  variation  of  an  old  oon- 
c-ot  Its  name  is  an  acronym  drawn  from 
the  words  ore,  bvUk  and  oU,  the  three  types 
of  cargo  the  vessel  can  handle  on  consecu- 
tive voyages  In  a  triangular  service.  A  nimi- 
ber  of  OBO's  are  already  operating  In  world 
trade  most  of  them  constructed  In  Japan, 
but  none  has  yet  been  built  in  American 
yards  or  registered  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

The  Sparrows  Point  designs  are  for  vessels 
In  the  77-to-80.000-deadwelght-ton  class, 
ships  which  certainly  should  be  able  to  call 
at  Baltimore.  But  at  least  one  yard  has  ap- 
plied for  subsidy  to  build  what  might  be 
termed  super  OBOs  of  some  165.000  tons, 
and  who  is  to  say  that  even  larger  units 
might  not  be  forthcoming  in  the  future? 
If  the  Port  of  Baltimore  Is  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  container,  barge -carrying,  su- 
pertanker age,  It  must  have  the  capabUity  of 
handling  these  larger,  modern  vessels.  Our 
marine  terminals  are  meeting  the  chaUenge. 
but  they  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  The  ships 
can't  be  worked  here  unless  they  can  get 
here.  And  the  massive  veeeels  that  are  the 
wave  of  the  future  wont  be  able  to  come  to 
Baltimore  unless  and  imtil  we  widen  and 
deepen  our  access  facilities. 

One  of  Baltimore's  great  advantages  is  its 
dual  routes  to  the  sea,  via  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal.  The 
canal,  as  you  know.  Is  being  widened  and 
deepened  imder  a  »104  million  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  project.  The  Improve- 
ments are  better  than  80  percent  complete, 
but  all  will  go  for  naught  unless  the  project 
is  carried  out  to  concliislon.  Various  stum- 
bUng  blocks  have  been  thrown  In  the  way 
of  this  Important  endeavor,  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  canal's  depth  from  27  to  35  feet, 
and  until  the  work  Is  finished,  the  control- 
ling depth  will  remain  at  27  feet. 

The  future  of  the  main  shipping  channel 
Is  even  more  in  doubt.  Currently  42  feet 
deep  throughout,  the  channel  Is  to  be 
dredged  to  50  feet  and  widened  from  Its 
present  600  to  1,000  feet.  The  project  will 
comprise  some  35  miles  of  channel,  including 
a  20-mlle  stretch  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge  to  Baltimore. 

Authorization  for  funding  of  the  flve-to- 
seven-year  undertaking  is  Included  In  the 
$600  million  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1970,  recently  ^proved  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Nixon.  Under  this 
bill  Baltimore  stands  to  receive  $40  million 
to  begin  work  on  the  channel,  with  more 
funds  promised  later  on  to  finish  what  wUl 
eventually  become  a  $100  million  project. 

Like  the  C.  &  D.  Canal,  the  work  on  the 
channel  wlU  not  bear  fruit  xmtU  fully  com- 
pleted, because  the  shallowest  depth  will  al- 
ways remain  the  controlling  factor.  Thus  a 
60-foot  channel  99  percent  complete  won't 
be  any  better  than  the  present  42-foot  chan- 
nel until  the  work  Is  100  percent  finished. 
And  once  the  project  gets  under  way,  Balti- 
more will  have  to  begin  thinking  about  deep- 
ening the  channels  in  the  Northwest  Branch 
of  the  Patapwco,  into  areas  such  as  Dundalk 
and  Canton  and  Locust  Point,  where  con- 
trolling depths  currently  vary  from  about 
34  to  40  feet. 

Port  interests  had  also  better  keep  watch 
to  be  sure  the  funding  for  the  channel  proj- 
ect doesn't  get  bogged  down  in  further  con- 
gressional maneuverlngs.  Authorization  for 
a  program  is  one  thing,  but  actually  getting 
the  money  for  It  Is  quite  another.  And  Balti- 
more doesnt  have  George  Pallon  as  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  count  on  anymore  to  help  get  the 
funds  appropriated. 


In  the  final  analysis,  however,  Baltimore 
seems  to  be  doing  a  pretty  fair  Job  of  keep- 
ing In  step  with  the  changing  maritime 
picture.  Its  terminals  and  faculties  are  being 
kept  up-to-date,  and  it's  spending  the  money 
necessary  to  expand  and  modernize  for  the 
future.  The  port  appears  well  prepared  for 
any    contingency. 

Back  in  Colonial  days  two  communities 
that  were  situated  near  the  head  of  PaUpsco 
River  withered  and  died  on  the  vine  before 
the  third,  and  present  BalUmore,  was 
founded  in  1729.  These  two  predecessors  to 
the  east  of  the  existing  city  failed  because 
they  were  unable  to  change  with  the  times. 
Modern  Baltimore  has  succeeded  and  pros- 
pered because  of  Its  capacity  for  staying 
ahead  of  the  times. 

And  in  this  fast-moving  world  of  the 
seventies,  where  the  competition  It  cut- 
throat— and  the  InabUlty  to  keep  pace  could 
likely  be  fatal — that's  no  mean  achievement. 


THE  IMPUCATIONS  OP  BIOMEDI- 
CAL RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 75  to  create  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  resolu- 
tion now  has  20  cosponsors  from  both 
parties.  In  my  introductory  remarks,  I 
referred  to  a  number  of  articles  which 
demonstrated  the  need  for  a  study  of  the 
ethical,  social,  and  legal  implications  of 
advances  in  biomedical  research  and 
technology. 

In  the  short  time  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75  four 
more  significant  articles  have  been  pub- 
Ushed.  I  think  this  demonstrates  two 
things.  First,  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness and  concern  throughout  the  coun- 
try about  the  implications  of  biomedical 
advances.  Second,  significant  break- 
throughs may  be  very  imminent.  Science 
is  not  waiting  for  us,  so  we  must  move 
now  if  these  issues  are  to  receive  the 
thorough  examination  they  require. 

The  first  article  appeared  in  the 
March  28  New  York  Times.  I  think  it 
summarizes  the  general  topic  rather 
well,  and  shows  how  action  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  75  is  needed. 

The  second  is  from  the  April  14  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  explains  the  medical 
profession's  attempts  to  deal  with  some 
of  these  difficult  questions  by  means  of 
medical  ethics  panels.  The  article  gives 
us  a  good  idea  of  the  day-to-day  ethical 
problems  which  must  be  faced  by  phy- 
sicians and  hospital  officials  as  they  try 
to  improve  their  capacity  to  minister  to 
our  health  needs  without  taking  un- 
warranted risks  with  fellow  human 
beings. 

The  third  article  is  a  special  section  in 
the  April  19  issue  of  Time  magazine.  It 
provides  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  the  promise  and  perils  that  bio- 
medical research  holds  in  store  for  the 
body,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  man. 

Finally,  a  two-part  article  appears  In 
the  May  issue  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first 
part,  entitled  "The  Obsolescent  Mother" 
summarizes  developments  in  test  tube 
fertilization  and  discusses  the  possibili- 
ties for  development  of  a  completely  arti- 
ficial fetal  environment.  It  Illustrates 
very  well  some  of  the  ethical  and  social 
dilemmas  which  these  possibilities  will 


presait.  The  second  part,  by  the  Nobel 
Prize-winning  geneticist,  Dr.  James  D. 
Watson,  alerts  us  to  the  potential  birth 
of  a  duplicate  human  being  or  "clonal 
man"  sometime  within  the  next  20  to  50 
years.  Dr.  Watson  states : 

I  would  thus  hope  that  over  the  next  dec- 
ade wide-reaching  discussion  would  occur, 
at  the  Informal  as  well  as  formal  legislative 
level,  about  the  manifold  problems  which 
are  bound  to  arise  if  test-tube  conception 
becomes  a  common  occurrence. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  these 
articles  will  add  measurably  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  this  important  matter,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  1 
Ethics  Debate  Set  Oft  bt  Life  Sciemce 

Gains 
Scientists  and  doctors,  theologians  and  leg- 
islators and  a  host  of  other  professionals 
around  the  country  are  showing  an  intense 
new  Interest  in  the  moral  dilemmas  created 
by  Innovations  In  the  life  sciences. 

The  growing  ethical  concern,  which 
amounts  to  a  movement,  arises  from  such 
recent  developments  as  heart  transplants 
and  new  drugs  to  alter  emotions  and  be- 
havior. It  is  also  prompted  by  such  future 
possibilities  as  the  creation  of  teet-tube 
babies  and  the  manlpvilatlon  of  gene*,  to 
"improve"  the  human  race. 

Unless  thought  Is  given  to  such  matters 
now.  said  James  Watson,  the  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  geneticist,  "the  possibility  of  our 
having  a  free  choice  will  one  day  suddenly 
be  gone." 

Last  week  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota,  and  17  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors  introduced  a  bUl  In  the  Senate  to 
establish  a  two-year  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Health  Science  and  Society  to 
explore  the  moral,  social  and  legal  Implica- 
tions of  devlopments  in  biology  and  medicine. 
The  new  interest  has  already  given  rise 
to  a  number  of  Institutions  that  are  investi- 
gating the  ethics  of  biology  and  medicine, 
a  rapidly  proliferating  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject and  a  burgeoning  number  of  scientific 
conferences  on  ethical  Issues. 

Under  attack  are  many  of  the  traditional 
assumptions  that  underlie  not  only  biology 
and  medicine  but  all  science  and  technology. 
Among  them  are  the  beliefs  that  scientific 
progress  Is  automatically  good,  that  what 
Is  medically  beneficial  to  the  Indlvldvial  la 
necessarily  good  for  society,  and  that  sci- 
entists are  the  beet  Judges  of  the  direction 
in  which  their  research  should  go. 

At  this  point  "agreement  Is  far  greater  on 
the  questions  than  the  answers,"  said  Dr. 
J.  Russell  Elklnton.  editor  of  the  Annals  of 
Internal  Medicine.  But,  he  added,  at  least  a 
responsible  debate  is  under  way. 

The  debate  is  focused  upon  discoveries 
capable  of  radically  affecting  the  quality  of 
life,  altering  the  structure  of  society  and 
even  changing  the  very  nature  of  man  him- 
self. 

Doctors  have  already  developed  drugs  and 
elaborate  machinery  capable  of  prolonging 
the  lives  of  countless  millions  of  people  suf- 
fering from  terminal  Illnesses. 

When  should  the  plug  be  pulled?  Does 
a  person  have  the  right  to  ask  that  he  be 
left  untreated  to  die  in  peace?  Should  the 
physician.  In  some  cases,  speed  the  end  to 
the  patient's  suffering?  Where  do  the  rights 
of  society  come  in  when  physicians,  funds 
and  hospital  beds  used  to  keep  terminal 
patients  alive  are  In  short  supply? 

Similarly,  the  first  transplant  of  a  human 
heart  in  December,  1967,  created  a  host  of 
still  unresolved  ethical  questions.  When  Is 
a  person  dead?  How  can  a  limited  organ  sup- 
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ply  be  fairly  used  In  face  of  an  overwhelm 
Ing  need  and  demand?  Can  society  Justify  tht 
costly   treatment   In   view  of  other  preaelni; 
medical  needs? 

As  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit 
tee  put  It  In  a  recent  report:  "A  single  heari 
transplant  costs  $20,000  to  $50,000.  How  man* 
Individuals  could  be  rehabilitated  wltli 
glasses,  hearing  aids,  or  dental  care  for  th! 
cost  of  one  heart  transplant?" 

A   BRO&DEK   MENACE 

Dr.  Ren6  Dubos.  bacteriologist  and  sclen 
tiflc  humanist  at  Rockefeller  University,  8ee$ 
a   broader   question   of   social   commitment 
than  simply  the  elther-or  questions  wlthla 
traditional  medicine. 

"Why  become  excited  about  a  few  hundred 
organ  transplants  when  every  day  in  Ne'^ 
York  City  30,000  children  are  exposed  to  th$ 
possibility  of  permanent  handlci4>s  from  lea^ 
I>olsonlng  and  no  one  is  doing  anything 
about  It?"  he  asks.  i 

On  the  horizon  are  sclence-flctlon  soundf 
Ing  discoveries  that  woxild  create  a  vast  arrai 
of  brand-new  ethical  dilemmas.  Scientist^ 
have  already  been  able  to  take  a  cell  fron$ 
an  adult  frog  and,  by  placing  its  nucleus  int* 
a  frog  egg.  create  a  new  frog  that  is  a  genetl^ 
carbon  copy  of  the  original  adult.  Although 
the  same  feat  In  mammals  is  technically  far 
more  difficult,  some  geneticists  expect  It  t^ 
become  a  human  reality  within  a  decade  of 
two. 

This  process,  known  as  cloning,  has  alf 
ready  raised  questions.  Does  an  Indlvidu 
have  a  right  to  his  uniqueness?  What  woxil 
be  the  psychological  effects  of  seeing  one 
genetic  blueprint  played  out  In  advance 
for  example,  the  person  one  was  cloned  fro: 
developed  muscular  dystrophy  at  age  35? 

For  musical  reasons.  It  might  be  nice  tt 
have  a  whole  conservatory  of  Beethoven^ 
but  the  societal  effects  of  so  many  person^ 
with  Beethoven's  temperament  might  be  dlsf 
astrous.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  famllt 
structure  If  scores  of  American  men  coul4 
order  their  own  copy  of  Raquel  Welch?  And 
what  If  cloning  had  been  a  reality  whet 
Hitler  was  In  power? 

Other  future  ethical  problems  are  expected 
to  grow  out  of  the  increasing  ability  of 
neurologists  to  define  precisely  the  areas  o( 
the  brain  that  control  certain  aspects  of  be* 
havlor.  Questions  will  clearly  arise,  too.  froii 
a  rapidly  growing  array  of  potent  drugs  that 
can  change  behavior,  raise  or  lower  Intel* 
llgence,  enhance  or  Impair  memory  and  affect 
specific  kinds  of  learning. 

Should  criminals  be  forced  to  accept  ref 
habllltatlon  that  would  Involve  direct  elecf 
trlcal  or  chemical  stimulation  of  their  bralni, 
or  even  brain  siugery?  Such  techniques  art 
already  being  tested  In  man. 

Would  the  use  of  a  drug  that  raised  tht 
general  level  of  Intelligence  create  a  society 
of  persons  unwilling  to  do  essential  menla^ 
chorea?  Would  man  twice  as  smart  as  he  no^ 
Is  still  be  human? 

ON  A  NARROW  BASE 

TTntU  now  consideration  of  such  ethic 
and  social  questions  has  generally  been  conj- 
fined  to  a  few  Isolated  individuals  In  sclenc 
and  religion.  | 

Recently,  however,  a  number  of  Inatltutei 
have  sprung  up  to  pursue  such  Issues  on  k 
fonnal  Interdisciplinary  basis  and  In  an|- 
tlclpatlon  of  scientific  advances  wherevef 
possible.  ' 

Set  In  the  tranquil  beauty  of  Hastlngs-onf 
Hudson,  N.Y..  the  Institute  of  Society.  Ethlop 
and  the  Life  Sciences,  now  two  years  old,  ha^ 
recruited  70  persons  In  fields  ranging  froii 
philosophy  to  biochemistry  to  serve  on  tas^ 
forces  In  the  areas  of  population  centred, 
genetic  engineering,  death  and  dying,  anil 
behavior  control. 

In  dealing  with  population  problems,  sal<l 


the  Institute's  director,  Daniel  Callahan,  a 
Roman  Catholic  philosopher,  "our  Job  Is  not 
to  provide  easy  answers  but  to  spell  out  the 
ethical  acceptability  of  various  approaches — 
such  as  mandatory  abortion  or  birth  control 
Incentives — that  might  be  adopted  as  gov- 
ernment policy." 

A  second  major  organization,  the  Institute 
of  Religion,  operates  In  the  midst  of  Hous- 
ton's huge  Texas  Medical  Center.  The  In- 
stitute promotes  Interdisciplinary  discus- 
sions of  ethical  problems  that  arise  out  of 
medicine  and  research,  including  the  heart 
transplants  for  which  the  center  Is  famous. 

BtTSES  TO  POOR  DELAYED 

Kenneth  Vaxrett,  an  economist  at  the 
Xerox  Center  for  Health  Care  Research  In 
the  Houston  complex,  noted  In  an  Interview 
that  largely  as  a  result  of  discussion  virlth  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  L.  Vaux  of  the  institute  staff, 
his  center  had  postponed  plans  to  put  ex- 
perimental diagnostic  equipment  on  buses 
and  send  them  out  into  poc«-  areas. 

"We  realized  that  It  would  be  unethical 
to  screen  people  for  Illnesses  tmd  raise  ex- 
pectations of  their  being  helped  until  we 
were  also  prepared  to  offer  them  treatment," 
he  explained. 

Several  smaller  institutes  recently  created 
Include  the  Center  for  Human  Values  In  the 
Health  Sciences  In  San  Francisco  and  the 
Institute  for  Theological  Encounter  with 
Science  and  Technology  at  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Leon  Kass  is  heading  a  new  15-mem- 
ber  committee  on  Life  Science  and  Social 
Policy,  a  part  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Some  theologians  specializing  in  ethics  are 
trying  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts 
and  future  of  biology  and  medicine.  Paul 
Ramsey,  professor  of  religion  at  Princeton 
University,  for  instance,  recently  spent  a 
sabbatical  year  studying  genetics  and  ethics 
at  Georgetown  Medical  School  and  has  since 
written  widely  on  the  ethical  problems  of 
genetic  engineering. 

PANELS   IN   CENTERS 

In  the  last  few  years  committees  have 
been  set  up  at  virtually  all  medical  centers 
to  review  proposed  human  experiments. 

Such  panels,  which  woxUd,  for  example, 
prevent  an  experiment  that  would  Involve 
Injecting  cancer  cells  Into  persons  Incapable 
of  understanding  the  nattire  of  the  experi- 
ment, are  now  mandatory  for  federally 
financed  research. 

And  medical  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try, often  under  pressure  from  students,  have 
started  to  set  up  coiirses  on  ethical  Issues. 

Dr.  Wlllard  Gaylln,  a  46-year-old  psychia- 
trist who  is  helping  to  develop  an  ethics  pro- 
gram at  Columbia  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  recalls  that  in  his  medical  school 
days,  "ethics  meant  what  size  shingle  a  doc- 
tor should  hang  outside  his  office."  "Today's 
students,"  he  says,  "are  grappling  with  such 
sticky  questions  as  whether  to  let  a  10- year- 
old  girl  with  a  terminal  Illness  die  In  peace 
as  her  mother  requested  or  whether  to  try 
to  prolong  her  life." 

WHO   WILL   DECIDE 

Underlying  the  new  ethical  concern  is  a 
conviction  that  the  authority  of  science,  like 
that  of  universities,  the  churches  and  the 
military,  must  Increasingly  come  Into  ques- 
tion. 

Scientists  and  others  are  now  asking 
whether  scientific  progress  necessarily  serves 
the  good  of  man  and.  in  cases  where  it  obvi- 
ously does,  whether  scientists  should  be  the 
only  ones  to  determine  the  direction  It  takes. 
There  Is,  in  short,  a  growing  consensus  that 
the  consequences  of  science  are  too  Impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  the  scientists. 

"We're  talking  about  changing  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  men."  remarked  Dr.  Kass.  him- 
self a  biochemist.  "Scientists  are  not  peculiar 
repositories  of  wisdom  on  these  matters." 


He  and  other  Individuals  and  Institutions 
concerned  with  the  new  ethics  would  like  to 
see  critical  scientific  questions,  such  as 
whether  to  create  carbon  copies  of  people — 
posed  on  an  Interdisciplinary  basis. 

Dr.  Robert  Prancoeur,  an  embryologlst  at 
Palrlelgh  Dickinson  University  and  a  married 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  favors  an  "Interna- 
tional consortium  of  scientists,  physicians, 
sociologists,  economists,  lawyers,  theologians 
and  others"  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

The  Mondale  proposal  would  set  up  a  15- 
member  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  areas  of  medicine,  law,  theol- 
ogy, biology,  sociology,  physics,  the  humani- 
ties, government,  public  affairs  and  health 
care. 

LEGISLATORS    OR   PROFESSIONALS 

How  can  the  ethical  question  they  discuss 
ever  be  resolved?  There  Is  a  consensus  that 
some  problems — the  definition  of  death,  per- 
haps, or  the  use  and  distribution  of  organs 
for  transplants — ^mlght  be  best  dealt  with 
through  legislation.  Others,  however,  such 
as  policies  governing  euthanasia,  may  be 
more  appropriately  handled  through  profes- 
sional guidelines  and  the  evolution  of  a  pub- 
lic consensus. 

Among  the  new  ethlclsts  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  some  way  must  be  found  to 
Involve  the  public.  Dr.  Ramsey  would  like  to 
see  the  public  represented  even  on  fairly 
technical  Interdisciplinary  boards. 

"Some  people  might  be  simply  stunned 
and  overwhelmed,"  he  said,  "but  their  sym- 
bolic presence  would  put  the  professions  on 
notice  that  society  does  have  a  concern." 

Yet  many  scientists  on  the  firing  line  are 
nervous  about  having  the  public  looking  over 
their  shoulders.  One  fear  is  that  the  public  Is 
antlsclence  and  will  inhibit  research. 
scientists'  fears 

When  Senator  Mondale  first  Introduced  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  national  commission 
on  medical  ethics  three  years  ago,  he  ex- 
pected scientists  to  welcome  It. 

Instead,  he  recalled  the  other  day,  "I  was 
dlsi^polnted  and  appalled  by  the  almost  un- 
explalnable  fear  on  the  part  of  some  scien- 
tists about  the  public  being  Involved.  Their 
attitude  was,  'It's  none  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness.' Others  said,  'Do  It,  but  keep  it  within 
the  profession*." 

The  senator  said:  "Research  has  more  to 
gain  from  the  public  process  than  to  lose. 
Secrecy  could  do  a  lot  of  harm." 

Dr.  Kass  said :  "Instead  of  raising  the  bogy 
man  of  Interference,  scientists  should  help 
legislators  and  the  public  discriminate  be- 
tween the  technology  we  should  scrutinize 
and  that  we  should  leave  alone." 

Another  fear  of  scientists  is  that  the  long 
process  of  public  deliberation  might  grind 
scientific  research  to  a  halt. 

THE    PENALTY    OF    TIME 

Dr.  Robert  White,  a  neurosurgeon  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University  who  studies  brain  and 
body  transplants  In  dogs  and  monkeys,  said 
he  welcomed  the  new  sensitivity  to  ethical 
concerns.  But  he  added:  "If  we  were  start- 
ing now,  open  heart  surgery  would  take  two 
or  three  times  longer  to  develop  than  It 
actually  did  because  universities,  hospitals 
and  doctors  themselves  are  very  much  more 
sensitive  to  what  they're  doing  to  patients." 

Implementing  the  Ideas  of  the  biomedical 
ethlclsts  presents  a  number  of  difficulties. 

"For  one  thing,  there's  no  lobby  group," 
said  Robert  Veatch,  a  pharmacologist,  the- 
ologian and  medical  ethlclst  at  the  Hastings 
Institute.  "No  one  organizes  around  the  fact 
that  he's  sick.  What  we  really  need  Is  a  Ralph 
Nader  for  medical  ethics." 

Another  serious  limitation  Is  money.  Dr. 
Callahan's  group  found  that  few  foundations 
that  support  research  have  thus  far  shown 
Interest  in  the  area  and  have  difficulty  fitting 
requests  for  funds  for  medical  ethics  Into 
their  traditional  categories. 
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TERMS    IT    CHEAP 


Dr.  Kass  noted,  however,  that  "the  kind 
of  research  and  thought  needed  Is  cheap 
compared  to  the  cost  of  what  produces  these 
problems"  and  suggested  a  routine  budget- 
ing of  1  per  cent  of  research  funds  for  study 
of  the  ethical  consequences  of  the  research. 

A  third  difficulty  Is  that  there  are  no  real 
answers  to  ethical  questions,  and  In  most 
cases  the  choice  Is  not  between  good  and  evil 
but  between  relative  goods. 

"We're  not  dealing  with  solvable  problems 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,"  said  Dr. 
Kass.  "In  a  fragmented,  pluralistic  society, 
you're  not  going  to  come  to  agreement  on 
matters  that  have  divided  the  best  of  hu- 
man minds  since  antiquity." 

Yet  the  growing  consensus  Is  that  the 
thinking  must  be  done  and  done  now.  "What 
man  can  do  is  becoming  more  obvious,"  said 
Dr.  Elkinton.  "What  man  ought  to  do  Is 
yet  a  dark  enigma." 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  14. 19711 

Medical -Ethics  Panels  Are  Set  Up  To 

Resolve  Dilemmas  on  Research 

(By  Liz  Roman  Gallese) 

Boston. — Antonia,  a  pretty,  blue-eyed  five- 
year-old.  Is  slowly  dying  of  leukemia  at  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  Doctors  here  are 
working  on  a  new  drug  that  has  a  chsmce — 
though  only  a  remote  one — of  curing  her 
and  many  other  leukemia  patients.  But  the 
drug  is  so  potent  that  it  might  also  suddenly 
trigger  severe  liver  damage. 

Should  the  little  girl  be  given  the  drug? 

This  sort  of  agonizing  dilemma  confronts 
medical  researchers  across  the  country  almost 
every  day.  The  dilemmas  have  become  so 
controversial  within  the  medical  profession 
that  individual  doctors  are  no  longer  for- 
mulating the  answers. 

Instead,  medical -ethics  cc«nmlttees,  usual- 
ly made  up  of  doctors  who  are  neither  In- 
volved m  testing  a  new  drug  nor  directly 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  patients,  are 
trying  to  make  Independent  decisions.  In 
some  cases,  however,  these  decisions  are 
themselves  sparking  controversy. 

A   BID   TO    BALANCE   INTERESTS 

Some  hospitals  have  had  ethics  commit- 
tees for  many  years.  But  the  real  Impetus  to 
establish  them  came  in  1966,  when  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  decided  not  to 
award  research  grants  to  hospitals  or  other 
Institutions  that  don't  have  such  panels. 
In  that  year  there  w«re  371  committees;  to- 
day there  are  more  than  1,900.  The  NIH  made 
grants  totaling  $872  million  In  1970,  thus 
financing  a  major  part  of  U.S.  medical  re- 
search. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  ethics  commit- 
tees' Job  Isn't  easy.  Bernard  Barber,  a  Co- 
liunbla  University  sociology  professor,  who 
has  studied  the  committees,  says  that  fre- 
quently their  task  Is  to  try  to  balance  a  pa- 
tient's rights  to  have  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment against  society's  Interest  In  medical 
advancement. 

"Sometimes  cases  are  difficult.  If  not  im- 
possible, for  the  committee  to  decide,  and 
members  must  act  on  Insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  risks  and  benefits  Involved,"  Prof. 
Barber  says. 

The  committees,  composed  of  from  three  to 
a  dozen  or  more  top  doctors  at  a  hospital, 
meet  once  a  week  or  once  a  month  to  check 
projects  proposed  by  researchers  and  phy- 
sicians. In  many  cases,  a  project  wins  ap- 
proval without  running  into  any  obstacles. 

ANTONIA 'S  DRUG  APPROVED 

Antonia,  for  example,  has  taken  five  doses 
of  the  experimental  drug  since  the  Mtissachu- 
Betts  General  ethic  committee  gave  a  go- 
ahead  to  the  research  project  that  Included 
her.  The  drug  hasn't  caused  any  liver  damage 
In  the  girl.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Isn't 
any  evidence  It  has  cured  Antonia 's  leukemia, 


either.  Doctors  still  figure  there's  a  90%  prob- 
ability her  disease  will  prove  fatal. 

In  cases  where  a  project  Is  questioned, 
ethics  committees  and  researchers  often  work 
out  compromises.  One  technique  Is  to  alter 
the  study  somewhat,  sometimes  by  varying 
a  drug  dosage. 

Seeking  a  way  to  treat  excess  facial  and 
body  hair  and  acne  in  adolescent  girls,  a  re- 
searcher at  one  Eastern  hospital  recently 
proposed  a  five-mllUgram  dose  dally  of  the 
hormone  stlllbestrol.  The  ethics  committee, 
however,  questioned  the  dose  because  the 
hormone  was  suspected  of  retarding  growth 
m  adolescents.  The  researcher  says  the  com- 
mittee was  also  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  blood  clotting  resulting  from  five 
milligrams  of  the  hormone,  an  estrogen 
drug. 

The  researcher,  after  checking  earlier  ex- 
periments, found  the  committee  correct  on 
both  counts,  although  the  blood  clotting  had 
occurred  In  women  In  their  308,  usually  after 
childbirth.  Now,  with  the  committee's  ap- 
proval, the  researcher  Is  using  a  two-milli- 
gram dose  in  the  experiments  and.  as  an 
added  precaution.  Is  using  It  only  on  tall 
girls. 

CASES  OF  SHARP  CONFLICT 

In  some  cases,  however,  researchers  trying 
to  achieve  medical  breakthroughs  are  com- 
ing into  sharp  conflict  with  ethics  commit- 
tees worried  about  patients'  welfare.  After 
several  years  of  conflict.  Dr.  Adrian  Kan- 
trowltz,  a  noted  heart  surgeon,  left  Malmonl- 
des  Medical  Center  In  Brooklyn  late  last  year 
for  Slnal  HosplUl  In  Detroit.  With  him  went 
a  group  of  20  surgeons,  nurses  and  research- 
ers and  $2,500,000  of  federal  funds  for  heart 
research. 

"I  was  ready  to  perform  a  heart  trans- 
plant a  year  or  so  before  Dr.  Chrlstlaan  Bar- 
nard (the  South  African  physician),"  Dr. 
Kantrowitz  says.  But  the  Malmonldes  ethics 
committee  refused  to  grant  approval  because 
"It  had  never  been  done  before,"  Dr.  Kan- 
trowitz contends.  When  the  committee  finally 
approved  the  proposal  about  a  year  later, 
he  says.  Dr.  Barnard  had  already  done  the 
world's  first  heart  transplant,  on  Dec.  3.  1967 
Dr.  Kantrowitz  did  his  first  heart  transplant 
three  days  after  Dr.  Barnard's  operation. 

Dr.  Jacques  Sherman,  acting  director  ol 
Malmonldes,  denies  Dr.  Kantrovrttz's  descrip- 
tion of  events  and  says  his  transplant  pro- 
posal was  approved  a  year  or  so  before  he 
performed  the  operation. 

Another  and  more  recent  clash  at  Malmon- 
ldes Involved  Dr.  Kantrowltz's  attempts  to 
use  a  mechanical  pump  to  aid  In  bringing 
heart  attack  patients  out  of  shock.  The 
mechanical  pump  was  to  supplement  the 
heart's  own  pumping  action. 

"There's  usually  a  95 "^c  mortality  rate  for 
these  patients,  but  I  was  able  to  bring  60% 
of  them  out  of  shock."  although  not  all  of 
them  survived.  Dr.  Kantrowitz  says.  After 
Initial  experiments,  the  Malmonldes  ethics 
committee  rejected  further  work  "because  I 
couldn't  save  all  my  patients,"  Dr.  Kan- 
trowitz says. 

Again  Dr.  Sherman  of  Malmonldes  differs. 
He  says  the  ethics  committee  rejected  the 
research  only  at  first  because  the  proposal 
failed  to  contain  an  adequate  definition  of 
heart  patients  In  shock.  He  adds  that  once 
the  proposal  was  rewritten.  It  was  approved. 

Ethics  committees  have  also  become  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  surrounding 
patient  consent.  Medical  ethics  require — 
and  most  doctors  agree — that  a  patient  be 
fully  Informed  and  his  consent  obtained 
when  he  is  a  subject  In  a  research  project. 
Both  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  require 
such  patient  consent,  and  ethics  committees 
routinely  check  to  see  that  It  Is  obtained. 

But  the  committee  checks  are  sometimes 
too  routine.  It  Is  charged.  At  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  In  Baltimore,  a  researcher  sent  a 


letter  to  parents  telling  them  their  child — all 
those  Involved  were  Juvenile  delinquents  In 
state  institutions — "has  been  included"  In  a 
study.  The  letter  described  the  project  mere- 
ly as  Involving  "a  special  diagnostic  genetic 
(chromosome)  study"  and  concluded  by 
saying  f"please  sign"  the  consent  form. 

The  study  was  actually  aimed  at  determin- 
ing whether  the  delinquent  youngsters  had 
an  extra  chromosome,  often  called  the  XYY 
chromosome  arrangement,  which  researchers 
speculate  may  lead  to  criminal  activity. 

"The  Hopkins'  form  did  not  advise  that 
participation  was  purely  voluntary  and  it  did 
not  reveal  that  the  existence  of  any  XYY 
chromosome  pattern  might  be  related  to 
criminal  behavior,"  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  charged.  The  ACLU  also  feared 
that  the  research  results  wotildn't  be  kept 
confidential  and  that  Individual  youngsters 
could  be  stigmatized  as  having  a  "dangerous" 
XYY  pattern.  "In  addition,  correctional  and 
parole  officers  were  being  utilized  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  parents  of  institutionalized 
boys,  a  situation  which  smacked  of  coercion," 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  said. 

CONSENT    FORM    REVISED 

The  hospital  denies  that  parole  officers 
were  specifically  used  to  gain  parental  con- 
sent. Rather,  it  says,  the  officers  were  In- 
formed of  the  details  of  the  experiment, 
which  they  could  pass  on  to  the  parents  If 
asked.  The  hospital  says  It  still  isn't  using 
the  officers  to  obtain  consent. 

The  hospital  temporarily  suspended  the  re- 
search project  and  revamped  Its  consent  form 
to  satisfy  the  ACLU's  objections.  Dr.  Gordon 
Walker,  chairman  of  the  hospital's  research 
committee,  concedes  that  the  committee 
didnt  review  the  v^rltten  form  the  researcher 
used  at  first,  but  he  says  committee  members 
Eisked  the  researcher  what  Information  he 
would  orally  give  his  subjects. 

"The  researcher  told  us  he  would  explain 
all  medical  Implications  of  the  study  to  his 
subjects  and  their  parents,"  Dr.  Walker  says. 
He  adds  that  the  ethics  committee  didnt 
delve  into  the  Issue  of  confidentiality  because 
"we're  not  lawyers." 

In  some  cases,  obtaining  fully  informed 
consent  Is  very  difficult  If  only  because  giving 
a  patient  full  details  about  his  disease  and 
about  the  risks  of  experimental  treatment 
might  unduly  upset  him,  ethics  committee 
members  argue.  This  Is  especially  so  In  the 
case  of  cancer,  they  say. 

"Real,  informed  consent  would  send  pa- 
tients Into  acute  anxiety  and  terrify  them," 
says  Dr.  John  E.  Plager,  an  ethics  committee 
member  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute, 
a  cancer  research  center  In  Buffalo. 

THE   PROBLEM    WITH    CHILDREN 

In  cases  involving  young  children,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  mentally  retarded  and 
unable  to  understand  a  research  project,  ob- 
taining patient  consent  is  all  but  Impossible, 
ethics  committee  members  also  say.  The  con- 
sent of  both  young  patients  and  their  parents 
is  often  required.  Yet  research  with  such 
children  Is  practically  the  only  way  to  obtsln 
certain  scientific  information. 

The  ethics  committee  at  Massachusetts 
General  recently  wrestled  with  the  dilemma. 
Scientists  know  that  certain  types  of  cancer 
trigger  a  high  level  of  calcium  In  the  blood 
that  can  kill  the  patient  far  faster  than  the 
cancer  itself.  They  also  suspect  that  the 
amount  of  calcium  In  a  person's  blood  may 
be  at  least  partly  regulated  by  calcitonin,  a 
recently  discovered  hormone  produced  by  the 
thyroid  gland.  This  opens  the  possibility  of 
using  calclntonin  to  control  calcium  levels 
and  thus  greatly  prolong  the  patient's  life 
Scientists  also  suspect  that  calcitonin  may 
have  other  and  as-yet  undefined  therapeutic 
value. 

But  first  scientists  are  trying  to  nail  down 
the  fact  that  calcitonin  does  indeed  control 
calcium  and  how  it  does  so.  To  prove  this,  the 
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BclentlsU  ne«d  a  group  of  normal  children 
whose  thyroids  produce  calcitonin  and  a 
group  of  children  without  thyroids  produdftg 
this  hormone  so  that  the  two  groups  can  "^ 
compared. 

PANEL    QtTEaiKS    SZSEAaCHXa 

Dr.  Alberto  Hayek,  a  Harvard  University 
researcher  who  Is  working  on  the  calcitonin 
study,  proposed  using  mentally  retarded  ch| 
dren  In  an  institution  affiliated  with  Massf- 
chusetts  General  for  the  group  without  thy- 
roids. This  upset  the  ethics  committee.  Dur- 
ing a  committee  meeting  to  consider  Dr. 
Hayek's  written  proposal,  members  pos^ 
question  after  question. 

"Why  does  he  wish  to  use  mentally  re- 
tarded children?"  one  ethics  committee  meift- 
ber  asked. 

"Why  use  Institutionalized  children,  wno 
constitute  a  captive  group?"  another  member 
asked.  I 

"Can't  other  subjects  be  found  who  are  in- 
telligent enough  to  give  consent  to  Uie 
study?"  a  third  member  asked. 

The  committee  framed  Ite  questions  In  a 
letter.  I 

In  a  written  reply  to  the  committee  and 
in  a  later  interview.  Dr.  Hayek  said  other 
subjects  aren't  stiltable.  | 

"Only  one  in  every  30,000  babies  Is  bo«n 
without  a  thyroid  gland  and  more  than  haftf 
of  these  have  an  IQ  far  less  than  90.  Tl^e 
result  Is  that  many  of  the  members  of  thfts 
very  tiny  group  are  In  institutions  for  t^e 
mentally  retarded.  There  Is  virtually  ^o 
place  else  to  find  them." 

Dr.  Hayek  also  emphasized  that  the  stud 
while  tediovis.  would  pose  very  little  risk 
the  children.  The  project  involves  three-ho^ 
calcium  Infusions  Into  the  bloodstres 
and  blood  samples  taken  every  half-hour  to 
check  calcitonin  levels  so  doctors  can  asseps 
the  relationship  between  the  two  chemlca)s. 

THE  PHYSICIAN-ADVOCATE 

The  ethics  committee  finally  agreed  to  ap- 
prove the  project  but  only  after  appointing;  a 
physician-advocate — a  move  that  Is  Increas- 
ingly being  used  at  research  hospitals. 

The  physlclan-advooate,  who  is  not  one  pf 
the  researchers.  Is  named  to  represent  tie 
children's  interests.  His  duty  Is  to  make  sufe 
that  full  Information  is  given  to  parenjts 
when  their  consent  Is  asked,  that  undue  risks 
are  avoided  and  that  every  safety  precaution 
available  Is  taken.  He  can  withdraw  tke 
patients  he  repreeents  from  a  research  proj- 
ect If  he  thinks  tiiey  are  taking  too  greatfa 
risk.  ! 

In  rare  cases  an  ethics  committee  miy 
have  a  physician-advocate  peering  over  a  re- 
searcher's shoulder  to  msike  svire  all  Is  w^i. 
In  one  big  hospital,  for  example,  a  brain 
surgeon  la  seeking  to  use  electrodes  to  stlmc- 
late  the  brains  of  patients  undergoing  sur- 
gery for  various  reasons. 

The  surgeon's  project  is  based  on  dlscof- 
erlee  that  short  bursts  of  electricity  into  cet*- 
taln  iwrtB  of  the  brain  can  cause  persons  to 
"see"  things,  raising  hopes  that  an  artlflclbl 
seeing  device  might  someday  be  devised  ff>r 
the  blind.  As  preliminary  research,  the  em^- 
geon  Intends  to  ask  the  patients,  under  lockl 
anesthesia,  what  they  "see"  as  he  srtlmii- 
lates  their  brains.  I 

The  hospital's  ethics  committee  recently 
approved  the  project  when  the  researcher 
clarified  his  Intention  that  the  electrodes  be 
placed  only  on  the  surface  of  the  bral|i. 
But  the  committee  was  deeply  worried  le^t 
an  electrode  be  pushed  into  the  brain  Ijt- 
self,  a  move  that  might  cause  permanetit 
brain  damage. 

The  project  Is  approved,  the  committee 
stated,  only  so  long  as  the  physlcla*- 
advocate  in  the  case  is  present  in  the  opera^ 
Ing  room  to  make  sure  an  electrode  doesi^'t 
penetrate  Into  the  patient's  brain. 


(Prom   Time   magazine,   Apr.    19,    1971) 

Man   Into   Supekman:    The  Pbomise  and 

Peril  of  the  New  Oenetics 

Reshaping  li/el  People  who  can  say  that 
have  never  underatood  a  thing  about  life — 
they  have  never  felt  its  breath,  its  heart- 
beat— however  much  they  have  seen  or  done. 
They  look  on  it  as  a  lump  of  raw  material 
that  needs  to  be  processed  by  them,  to  be 
ennobled  by  their  touch.  But  life  is  never  a 
material,  a  substance  to  be  molded.  If  you 
want  to  know,  life  is  the  principle  of  self- 
renewal,  it  is  constantly  'enewing  and  re- 
making and  changing  and  transfiguring  it- 
self.— Doctor  Zhivago  by  Boris  Pasternak. 

Perhaps  It  was  simply  a  matter  o?  chance, 
a  random  throw  of  the  molecular  dice.  Per- 
haps some  greater,  transcendent  force  was 
at  work  In  the  earth's  primeval  seas.  Yet  from 
the  moment  of  its  miraculous  genesis  three 
billion  years  ago.  life  has  been  continually 
renewing  and  remaking  Itself,  an  evolution- 
ary process  that  has  led  to  the  appearance  ol 
a  unique  creature  quite  unlike  any  of  those 
before  him.  Thinking,  feeling,  striving,  man 
Is  what  Pierre  Tellhard  de  Chardln  called 
"the  ascending  arrow  of  the  great  biological 
syntheela." 

Now,  only  some  35,000  years  after  the  birth 
of  modern  man — a  brief  interval  on  the 
evolutionary  time  scale — ^the  arrow  Is  point- 
ing In  a  dramatic  new  direction.  Not  only  has 
man  begun  to  unlock  the  most  fundamental 
life  processes,  but  he  may  soon  be  able  to 
manipulate  and  alter  them — curing  such 
killer  diseases  as  cancer,  correcting  the 
genetic  defects  that  account  for  perhaps  50  % 
of  all  human  ailments,  lessening  the  ravages 
of  old  age,  expanding  the  prowess  of  his  mind 
and  body.  Says  Caltech's  Robert  Sinshelmer, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  biological  revolu- 
tion: "For  the  first  time  In  all  time,  a  living 
creature  understands  Its  origin  and  can  un- 
dertake to  design  Its  future." 

To  an  extent,  man  has  already  altered 
himself  and  his  planet.  Scientists  can  only 
guess  at  the  genetic  toll  from  radioactive 
fallout,  chemical  contamination  and  other 
assaults  on  the  environment.  Even  man's 
noblest  impulses  are  apt  to  offend  against 
nature.  While  Improved  medical  care  assures 
the  survival  and  reproduction  of  those  with 
genetically  caused  mental  and  physical  de- 
fects. It  also  ensures  that  an  increasingly 
larger  percentage  of  the  population  wUl  be 
heir  to  these  illnesses  in  years  to  come. 
Geneticist  Theodoslus  Dobzhansky  succinctly 
expresses  the  ethical  dilemma.  "If  we  enable 
the  weak  and  the  deformed  to  live  and  to 
propagate  their  kind,"  he  says,  "we  face  the 
prospect  of  a  genetic  twilight.  But  If  we 
let  them  die  or  suffer  when  we  can  save  or 
help  them,  we  face  the  certainty  of  a  moral 
twUlght." 

The  biological  revolution  could  make  some 
of  the  choices  easier.  In  the  future,  defective 
genes  may  be  excised  by  pinpoint  laser  beams 
and  replaced  by  viruses  acting  as  man's 
genetic  messengers  in  the  body.  Anguished 
man  may  also  find  his  mental  burdens  light- 
ened, as  he  turns  to  antl- aggression  and 
knowledge  pills,  or  learns  to  stimulate  his 
brain's  pleasure  centers  with  electrodes. 

But  other  swlvances  may  only  Increase  man's 
moral  agony.  By  growing  life  In  artificial 
wombs,  for  Instance,  or  even  rearranging 
enough  molecules  to  create  life  Itself,  man 
will  Invoke  comparison  to  the  legendary 
Faust.  He  attained  the  p>ower  to  create  life — 
the  tiny  test-tube  man.  or  homunculus — but 
only  after  he  had  bartered  away  his  soul  to 
the  devil.  If  the  new  knowledge  Is  used  reck- 
lessly. Paustlan  man  of  the  future  may  won- 
der if  he.  too,  has  not  made  a  pact  with  dark 
forces. 

In  the  long  history  of  evolution,  100  mil- 
lion species  of  plants  and  animals  have 
Inhabited  the  earth. 

Of  these,  98%  are  now  extinct,  unable  to 


survive  the  challenges  of  a  changing  environ- 
ment. Man  himself  may  face  such  a  life-and- 
death  test.  Unlike  his  predecessors  on  the 
evolutionary  ladder,  he  has  the  capability  to 
meet  It — and  to  fall  it  even  more  grandiosely 
than  did  creatures  with  lesser  brains  and 
Imaginations. 

Astonishingly,  this  capacity  has  been 
acquired  only  recently  with  remarkable  ad- 
vances in  the  life  sciences.  On  the  following 
pages.  Time  describes  the  advances,  including 
their  promises  and  dangers.  Some  are  distant, 
others  close  at  hand.  Together  they  may 
eventually  shape  Homo  futurus.  a  creature 
resembling  the  Superman  of  the  Nletzschean 
and  Shavian  dream — or  at  least  one  whose 
powers  will  be  dramatically  different  from 
contemporary  man's. 

THE  cell;    trNRAVELING  THE  DOtTBLE  HELIX  AND 
THE  SECRET  OF  UTK 

Wildly  excited,  two  men  dashed  out  of  a 
side  door  of  Cambridge  University's  Caven- 
dish Laboratory,  cut  across  Free  School  Lane 
and  ducked  Into  the  Eagle,  a  pub  where  gen- 
erations of  Cambridge  scientists  have  met  to 
gossip  about  experiments  and  celebrate  tri- 
umphs. Over  drinks,  James  D.  Watson,  then 
24,  and  Francis  Crick,  36,  talked  excitedly. 
Crick's  booming  voice  damping  out  conver- 
sations among  other  Eagle  patrons.  When 
friends  stopped  to  ask  what  the  commotion 
was  all  about,  Crick  did  not  mince  words. 
"We,"  he  announced  exultantly,  "have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  life!" 

Brave  words — and  in  a  sense.  Incredibly 
true.  On  that  late  winter  day  In  1953,  the 
two  unknown  scientists  had  finally  worked 
out  the  double-helical  shape  of  deoxvrlbonu- 
clelc  acid,  or  DNA.  In  DNA's  famed  spiral- 
staircase  structure  are  hidden  the  mysteries 
of  heredity,  of  grovrth,  of  disease  and  aging 
and  in  higher  creatures  like  man,  perhaps  In- 
telligence and  memory.  As  the  basic  ingredi- 
ent of  the  genes  in  the  cells  of  all  living  or- 
ganisms, DNA  is  truly  the  master  molecule  of 
life. 

The  unraveling  of  the  DNA  double  helix 
was  one  of  the  great  events  In  science,  com- 
parable to  the  splitting  of  the  atom  or  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species.  It 
also  marked  the  maturation  of  a  bold  new 
science:  molectilar  biology.  Under  this  prob- 
ing discipline,  man  could  at  last  explore — and 
understand — living  things  at  their  most  fun- 
damental level:  that  of  their  atoms  and  mol- 
ecules. Once  molecular  biology  was  sardoni- 
cally defined  as  "the  practice  of  biochemistry 
without  a  license."  Now  it  has  become  one  of 
science's  most  active,  exciting  and  productive 
arenas,  taking  the  limelight  (and  some  of  the 
best  talent)  from  that  longtime  favorite,  nu- 
clear physics. 

Using  laboratory  skills  that  were  unheard 
of  a  generation  ago,  scientists  have  isolated, 
put  together  and  manipulated  genes,  and 
have  come  close  to  creating  life  Itself.  In  1967 
Stanford  University's  Arthur  Kornberg  syn- 
thesized In  a  test  tube  a  single  strand  of  DNA 
that  was  actually  able  to  make  a  duplicate 
of  Itself.  Kornberg's  "creation"  was  only  a 
copy  of  a  virus,  a  coated  bit  of  genetic  ma- 
terial that  occupies  a  twUlght  zone  between 
the  living  and  inanimate.  But  many  scien- 
tists have  become  convinced  that  they  may 
eventually  be  able  to  create  functioning,  liv- 
ing cells. 

Molecular  biology.  In  part  Is  rooted  In  the 
science  of  genetics.  Ever  since  Cro-Magrnon 
man,  parents  have  probably  wondered  why 
their  children  resemble  them.  But  not  until 
an  obscure  Austrian  monk  named  Oregor 
Mendel  began  planting  peas  In  his  monas- 
tery's garden  In  the  mid-19th  centvuTr  were 
the  universal  laws  of  heredity  worked  out. 
By  tallying  up  the  variations  in  the  offspring 
peas,  Mendel  determined  that  traits  are 
passed  from  generation  to  generation  with 
mathematical  precision  in  small,  separate 
packets,  which  subseqtiently  became  known 
as  genes  (from  the  Greek  word  for  race). 
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Mendel's  Ideas  were  so  unorthodox  that 
they  were  Ignored  for  35  years.  But  by  the 
time  the  Mendellan  concept  was  rediscovered 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  scientists  were 
better  prepared  for  it.  They  already  sus- 
nected  that  genetic  information  was  hidden 
iMlde  pairs  of  tiny,  threadlike  strands  In 
cell  nuclei  called  chromosomes,  or  colored 
bodies  (for  their  abUlty  to  pick  up  dyes). 
During  cell  division  they  always  spUt  length- 
wise, thereby  giving  each  davighter  cell  a  full 
share  of  what  was  presumed  to  be  hereditary 
niaterlal. 

A  few  years  later,  the  suspicions  were 
dramatically  confirmed  by  the  pioneering 
geneticist  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan  in  Colum- 
bia University's  famed  "Fly  Room."  Through 
ingenious  crossbreeding  experiments  with 
the  fruit  fiy  Drosophila  melanogaster,  Mor- 
gan and  his  students  were  able  to  map  the 
relative  positions  of  the  genes  along  the  In- 
sect's four  pairs  of  chromosomes.  Still,  the 
gene's  physical  nature  remained  as  great 
a  mystery  as  ever.  DNA  had  been  discovered 
in  the  nuclei  of  cells  by  the  Swiss  biochem- 
ist Prledrlch  Mlescher  a  few  years  after 
Mendel  did  his  work  on  peas.  But  since  the 
chromosomes  In  which  the  DNA  was  found 
also  contained  proteins — the  basic  building 
blocks  of  life— few  scientists  had  any  Inkling 
that  DNA  might  be  playing  an  even  more 
central  role  to  life. 

By  the  1940s,  however,  the  molecular  biol- 
ogists had  come  on  the  scene,  and  they 
Insisted  that  fundamental  life  processes 
could  be  fully  understood  only  on  the  molec- 
ular level.  In  their  Investigations,  some  used 
the  electron  microscope,  which  revealed  de- 
tails of  structure  invisible  to  ordinary  opti- 
cal Instruments.  Others  specialized  In  X-ray 
crystallography,  a  technique  for  deducing  a 
crystallized  molecule's  structure  by  taking 
X-ray  photographs  of  It  from  different  angles. 
Physicist  Max  DelbrUck  turned  to  nature  for 
his  investigative  tools;  bacteriophages  (liter- 
ally, "bacteria  eaters"),  tiny  parasite  viruses 
tJiat  Invade  their  host  bacteria  and  rob  them 
of  their  genetic  heritage. 

But  the  honors  for  making  the  break- 
through discovery  went  to  a  traditional  bac- 
teriologist. Taking  purified  DNA  extracted 
from  the  chromosomes  of  dead  pneumonia 
bacteria.  Rockefeller  Institute's  Oswald  T. 
Avery  and  his  associates  showed  that  It 
could  transform  other,  normally  harmless 
bacteria  into  virulent  ones.  The  experiment 
Indicated  that  it  was  DNA,  and  not  protein, 
that  carried  the  genetic  message.  So  unex- 
pected was  that  finding  that  even  Avery  was 
at  first  unwilling  to  accept  It.  Eight  years 
later,  Alfred  Hershey  and  his  assistant  Mar- 
tha Chase  demonstrated  that  a  virus'  DNA 
could,  by  taking  over  a  bacterium,  also  nul- 
lify the  cell's  genetic  Instructions  and  re- 
place them  with  Its  own.  Only  then  was  DNA 
finally  accepted  as  the  magic  substance  of 
the  genes. 

Inspired  by  these  experiments,  Watson, 
then  a  young  Ph.D  In  biology  from  Indiana 
University,  decided  to  take  a  crack  at  the 
complex  structtire  of  DNA  itself.  The  same 
thought  struck  Crick,  a  physicist  turned  bi- 
ologist who  was  preparing  for  his  doctorate 
at  Cambridge.  Neither  man  was  particularly 
well  equipped  to  undertake  a  task  so  formid- 
able that  It  had  stymied  one  of  the  world's 
most  celebrated  chemists,  Linus  Pauling. 
Watson,  for  his  part,  was  deficient  in  chem- 
istry, crystallography  and  mathematics. 
Crick,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  totally 
Ignorant  of  genetics.  But  together.  In  less 
than  two  years  of  work  at  Cambridge,  these 
two  spirited  young  scientists  showed  how  It 
Is  possibly  to  win  a  Nobel  Prize  without 
really  trying. 

In  1968  Watson  himself  produced  a  highly 
irreverent,  gossipy  bestseller.  The  Double 
Helix,  which  revealed  the  human  story  be- 
hind the  discovery  of  DNA's  structure:  the 
bickering,  the  academic  rivalries,  even  the 
<lecelt6  that  were  practiced  to  win  the  great 


prize.  Out  of  Pauling's  earlier  work,  Watson 
and  Crick  got  the  Idea  that  the  extremely 
long  and  complicated  DNA  molecule  might 
take  the  shape  of  a  helix,  or  spiral.  From  the 
X-ray  crystallography  laboratory  at  King's 
College  in  London,  where  Biochemist  Mau- 
rice Wllklns  was  also  Investigating  the  mole- 
cule's structure,  they  quietly  obtained  un- 
published X-ray  data  on  DNA.  Relying  as 
much  on  luck  as  logic,  they  constructed 
Tlnkertoy-llke  molecular  models  out  of  wire 
and  other  metal  parts.  To  everyone's  aston- 
ishment, they  suddenly  produced  a  DNA 
model  that  not  only  satisfied  the  crystallo- 
graphlc  evidence  but  also  conformed  to  the 
chemical  rules  for  fitting  Its  many  atoms 
together. 

Out  of  the  architecture  of  their  precisely 
constructed  double  helix  emerged  the  secret 
of  DNA's  awesome  powers.  The  banisters  of 
the  staircase  were  fashioned  of  long  links 
of  sugars  and  phosphates;  the  steps  between 
them  were  made  of  pairs  of  chemicals  called 
bases,  weakly  Joined  at  the  center  by  hydro- 
gen atoms.  Only  four  different  bases  were 
used — adenine  (A),  thymine  (T),  cytoslne 
(C)  and  guanine  (O).  But  their  sequence 
could  vary  so  widely  along  the  length  of  the 
staircase  that  they  made  up  an  almost  lim- 
itless Information-storage  system,  like  the 
memory  bank  of  a  computer.  In  addition,  be- 
cause the  bases  were  chemically  complemen- 
tary— that  Is.  A  paired  off  only  with  T.  and 
C  only  with  G — one  side  of  the  staircase  was 
In  effect  of  genetic  mirror  image  of  the  other. 
Watson  and  Crick  quickly  recognized  from 
the  structure  of  their  model  how  DNA 
worked.  But  their  900-word  announcement 
in  Nature,  the  International  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Britain,  concluded  with  one  of  the 
more  coy  statements  In  scientific  literature. 
"It  has  not  escaped  our  notice,"  they  said, 
"that  the  specific  pairing  we  have  postulated 
Immediately  suggests  a  possible  copying 
mechanism  for  the  genetic  material." 

In  a  second  letter,  they  described  that 
mechanism:  how  the  DNA  molecule  unwinds 
and  unzips  Itself  right  down  the  middle  dur- 
ing cell  division.  Its  base  pairs  breaking  apart 
at  their  hydrogen  bonds.  Then  by  drawing 
on  the  free-fioatlng  material  surrounding 
them  in  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  the  two  sep- 
arated strands  link  up  with  complementary 
base-and-strand  units  along  their  entire 
length,  forming  two  exact  copies  of  the 
original  double  helix.  Thus  DNA  faithfully 
passes  Its  genetic  Information  on  to  new 
cells  and  to  future  generations. 

Ingenious  as  the  theory  was,  scientists 
still  demanded  proof  that  the  molecule  actu- 
aUy  replicated  itself.  That  proof  was  quick 
to  come.  By  1956,  Arthur  Kornberg,  then 
at  Washington  University  In  St.  Louis,  dis- 
covered sai  enzyme,  or  natural  chemical 
catalyst  (which  he  named  "DNA  poly- 
merase") that  was  apparently  critical  to 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  double  helix. 
Once  he  obtained  enough  of  the  enzyme,  he 
placed  It  In  a  test-tube  brew  with  a  bit  of 
natural  DNA,  one  of  whose  strands  was  In- 
complete, the  four  bases  (A,  T,  C,  G)  and  a 
few  other  off-the-shelf  chemicals.  True  to 
his  expectations — and  the  Watson -Crick 
theory — the  Incomplete  segment  picked  up  Its 
complementary  nucleotides  from  the  brew 
to  form  a  complete  double  helix. 

Implicit  In  the  Watson-Crlck  model  were 
the  workings  of  DNA's  other  essential  func- 
tion: how  it  orders  the  production  of  pro- 
teins. These  are  also  long  and  twisted  helical 
molecules,  but  they  are  the  actual  buUdlng 
blocks  rather  than  the  genetic  blueprints  for 
living  things.  As  such,  proteins  are  Im- 
mensely varied;  there  are  many  thousands  of 
different  kinds  in  the  human  body  alone. 
The  distinctive  proteins  that  make  up  the 
cells  of  the  eye,  for  example,  differ  from 
those  of  the  kidneys  or  muscles.  Despite 
their  variety,  however,  all  proteins  are  built 
from  some  of  only  20  smaller  and  simpler 
molecules,   called   amino   acids.  How  then, 


scientists  asked  themselves,  did  the  Isolated 
double  helix,  locked  In  the  nucleus  of  the 
cell,  direct  the  assembly  of  amino  acids  Into 
protein  In  other  parts  of  the  cell? 

Scientists  suspected  that  DNA  had  a  help- 
er, a  single-stranded  chemical  first  cousin 
called  ribonucleic  acid  (RNA).  Most  of  the 
cell's  RNA  Is  found  In  rtbosomes.  These  are 
globular  bodies  m  the  material  outside  the 
cell's  nucleus  that  seem  to  be  highly  ac- 
tive centers  of  protein  synthesis.  But  If  this 
rlbosomal  RNA  played  a  role  In  protein  mak- 
ing, how  did  It  obtain  and  execute  the  in- 
structions from  the  master  molecule  DNA 
inside  the  nucleus? 

In  1965,  after  vrrestllng  with  the  question, 
Francis  Crick  postulated  (and  Harvard  Bio- 
chemists Paul  Zamecnlk  and  Mahlon  Hoag- 
land  confirmed)  a  second  form  of  RNA, 
which  was  later  found  to  carry  specific 
amino  acids  floating  In  the  cytoplasm  to  the 
rlbosomes;  this  substance  became  known  as 
transfer  RNA.  Then  In  the  early  1960s,  biol- 
ogists discovered  a  third  kind  of  RNA — 
shortly  after  its  existence  had  been  theorized 
by  Jacques  Monod  and  Francois  Jaoob  of 
France's  Pasteur  Institute.  Called  messenger 
RNA.  it  provided  the  missing  piece  In  the 
molecular  puzzle.  It  was  formed  on  an  un- 
coiled strip  of  DNA  In  the  nucleus.  Imprinted 
with  the  particular  "message"  encoded  In 
that  portion — or  gene — of  the  staircase,  and 
then  sent  off  with  these  Instructions  to  the 
protein-making  rlbosomes. 

Neat  as  It  was,  this  scheme  still  left  un- 
answered one  more  question:  How  could 
DNA  or  RNA  choose  from  among  20  amino 
acids  to  produce  complex  proteins  by  using 
an  informational  system  that  had  only  four 
code  letters — the  four  bases — at  Its  disposal? 
An  answer  to  this  Intriguing  problem  was 
suggested  by  Physicist  George  Gamow.  who 
likened  the  four  bases  to  the  different  suits 
in  a  deck  of  playing  cards. 

If  the  cards  are  dealt  one  at  a  time,  dis- 
regarding the  order  of  the  cards  within  the 
suits,  the  player  encounters  only  one  of  fotir 
possibilities  on  each  draw  (a  heart,  diamond, 
spade  or  club) ;  nearly.  If  DNA's  code  worked 
this  way,  there  would  not  be  enough  chodoe* 
to  encode  20  amino  acids.  If  the  cards  are 
dealt  m  pairs,  the  number  of  comblnatlana 
Increases  to  16  (since  each  card  may  com- 
bine with  Its  own  kind  or  one  of  three  other 
suits).  But  such  a  two-unit  system  also 
would  be  Inadequate.  So  Gamow  reasoned 
that  DNA's  four  bases  had  to  be  taken  at  leact 
three  at  a  time:  this  would  yield  64  possible 
oomblnatlons  (4x4x4),  more  than  enough 
to  code  for  the  existing  amino  acids. 

In  1961,  Crick's  team  at  Cambridge  proved 
Gamow's  Ingenious  "triplet"  theory.  They 
demonstrated  that  RNA  formed  from  only 
one  or  two  base  units  could  not  effect  the 
manufacture  of  proteins.  But  when  they  add- 
ed a  third  base  unit,  protein  formation  be- 
gan Immediately.  It  remained,  however,  for 
an  unknown  young  biochemist  named  Mar- 
shall Nlrenberg.  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  to  crack  the  code  itself.  That  same 
year  Nlrenberg  had  succeeded  In  building 
up  short,  synthetic  strands  of  RNA  out  of 
only  one  type  of  base.  Invariably,  this  arti- 
ficial RNA  Induced  the  manufacture  of 
chains  of  proteins  consisting  of  only  one 
type  of  amino  acid,  phenylalanine.  The  con- 
clusion was  inescapable:  in  the  genetic  code, 
Nlrent>erg'e  triplet  had  to  signify  phenylala- 
nine. 

Using  this  clue  as  their  Rosetta  stone.  Nlr- 
enberg and  other  researchers  eventually 
found  one  or  more  three-letter  code  words, 
or  codons,  that  could  call  up  every  single 
amino  acid — plus  other  words  that  acted  as 
punctuation,  marking  the  start  or  comple- 
tion of  a  message  ordering  the  production  of 
a  protein.  Even  more  remarkable,  they 
learned  that  the  code  was  universal:  the 
same  four  letters,  taken  three  at  a  time  to 
form  a  single  genetic  word,  code  the  same 
amino  acids  in  all  living  things.  Thxis  by 
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the  mid-1960s,  scientists  Anally  understocxl 
how  DNA  pasaea  on  geneUc  Information  with 
exquisite  precision,  and  the  way  It  orders  up 
the  fabrtcatton  of  new  cellular  protein. 

That  process,  shown  In  the  accompanying 
color  chart.  wa«  summarized  by  Crick  In  a 
series  of  rules  that  became  known  as  the  Cen 
tral  Dogma.  Most  scientists  interpreted  the 
key  rule  of  that  dogma  to  be  that  genetic  in-j 
formation  flowed  In  one  direction :  from  DNA^ 
to  BNA  to  protein.  To  the  surprise  of  man^ 
molecular  biologists,  however.  It  has  recent-^ 
ly  been  shown  that  part  of  the  process  cai^ 
sometimes  be  reversed.  This  finding.  In  tha 
opinion  of  molecular  biologists  like  Columj 
bla's  Sol  Splegelman,  may  offer  an  lmportanl| 
clue  to  the  workings  of  cancer  cells  (s«* 
box.  page  44) . 

DNA  Is  as  complex  as  the  system  It  dl 
rects.  Even  after  two  decades  of  Intenslv 
study  only  about  one-third  of  the  genes  hav 
been  mapped  along  the  length  of  DNA  In  th 
chromoBCxne  of  so  elementary  a  creattire  ai 
the  digestive  tract  bacterium  Escherichia 
coli.  The  reason:  Just  a  teaspoon  of  E.  coll 
DNA  has  information  capacity  approximate-f 
ly  equal  to  that  of  a  computer  with  a  stort 
age  capacity  of  about  100  cu.  ml. 

Man  for  his  part.  Is  even  more  generously 
endowed— with  1.000  times  as  much  DNA  at 
one  E.  coU  In  each  of  his  reproductive  celli 
Even  so,  the  cells  of  such  relatively  prlmltlv(^ 
animals  as  salamanders,  lungflsh  and  eve» 
certain  one-celled  algae  contain  far  mor" 
DNA  than  man's.  Does  this  mean  that  sue 
lowly  beasts  have  a  richer  genetic  capaclt 
than  man? 

The  Carnegie  Institution's  Roy  Britten  an 
David  Kohne,  after  much  painstaking  '- 
vestlgatlon.  may  have  found  the  answer 
that  embarrassing  question.  A  few  years  agf) 
they  discovered  that  in  the  DNA  of  high* 
organisms  many  genes  seem  to  be  repeated- 
In  calf  cells,  they  calculated,  up  to  40%  ^ 
the  DNA  consists  of  segments  that  are  r'^ 
peated  as  many  as  100.000  times  apiece.  As 
result  of  this  work,  some  scientists  are  no 
convinced  that  In  this  seeming  redundant 
of  genes,  rather  than  In  the  total  numbe 
lies  the  secret  of  the  genetic  sophistlcatlo 
of  higher  organisms. 

How  wotild  such  genetic  repetition  hel 
man?  Some  theorists  suspect  that  the  "spar- 
DNA  plays  a  regulatory  role,  perhaps  swltc: 
Ing  other  genes  on  and  off  at  Just  the  rig 
moment  during  the  involved  process  of  pr 
teln  manufacturing.  Harvard  Blochemi 
Charles  Thomas,  however,  supports  a  moM 
radical  Idea.  He  thinks  that  the  repeated 
segments  are  actually  "slaves"  of  a  "mastetf" 
gene  from  which  they  have  been  coplej. 
Working  In  tandem,  explains  Thomas,  sucp 
"slaves"  could  produce  proteins  more  qulclf- 
ly  and  efficiently — though,  he  admits.  n(^t 
necessarily   In  greater  diversity. 

Molecular  biologists  are  also  probing  ev 
more  deeply  Into  the  process  of  cell  dlffei 
entlatlon.  It  has  long  been  known  that  tUe 
DNA  In  every  body  cell  of  an  Individual  o 
ganlsm  U  Identical;  thla  DNA  contains  a|ll 
the  Information  necessary  to  construct  tl»e 
whole  organism.  Why  then.  In  a  human  bf- 
Ing.  for  example.  Is  a  liver  cell  so  different 
Irom  a  hair  cell,  a  heart  cell  so  different  fro|n 
a  skin  cell?  The  answer,  Jacob  and  Monad 
theorized  In  1961.  Is  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  genes  In  any  cell  are  glvlAg 
Instructions  for  the  operation  of  that  paf- 
tlcular  cell.  The  rest  are  "turned  off"  by  prt- 
tem  repressers,  which  wrap  themeelvee 
around  long  stretches  of  DNA  and  preveat 
them  from  transferring  their  coded  Informa- 
tion to  messenger  RNA. 

A  number  of  such  repressers  have  slnpe 
been  found  In  bacteria.  Scientists  have  al»o 
Isolated  enzymes  that  turn  the  genee  ba^k 
on.  These  Inducers,  as  they  are  called,  wofk 
by  vmlocklng  the  repressers  on  the  segmefct 
of  DNA.  But  even  In  E.  coli,  such  swltchlig 
can  become  baffllngly  dllBcult;  the  repreaaws 
and  Inducers,  for  example,  require  oontrdl- 


llng  enzymes  of  their  own.  These  enzymes.  In 
tvirn,  apparently  need  the  help  of  stlU  other 
molecules,  such  as  the  recently  discovered 
Sigma,  rho  and  psl  factors.  In  recognizing  the 
appropriate  genes.  In  fact.  It  Is  because  of  the 
very  complexity  of  these  processes  that  lead- 
ing molecular  biologists  Uke  Crick  find  the 
questions  arising  from  cell  differentiation  so 
fascinating.  How  In  the  human  embryo,  for 
Instance,  are  certain  genes  switched  on  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  con- 
ception Identical  cells  have  begun  to  grow 
Into  cells  with  differing  characteristics? 

So  far  these  fimdamental  questions  are 
largely  unanswerable,  although  some  clues 
have  been  uncovered.  For  one  thing.  It  Is 
thought  that  In  higher,  multicellular  forms 
of  life,  repressers  may  be  a  special  class  of 
proteins  called  hlstones;  these  are  not  found 
In  bacteria.  When  hlstones  are  removed, 
Rockefeller  University's  Vincent  Allfrey  has 
found,  RNA  production  soars  by  400 7o,  evi- 
dence that  formerly  repressed  segments  of 
DNA  have  become  active.  In  addition.  It  has 
been  learned  that  the  cell  membrane  Itself 
appears  to  play  a  crucial  part  in  switching 
genes  on  and  off.  When  a  membrane  is  merely 
brushed  by  certain  hormones — a  large  class 
of  molecules  that  serve  as  Intercellular  mes- 
sengers— the  membrane  will  respond  as 
though  Jolted  by  an  electric  probe.  It  will 
Instantly  send  off  a  signal  to  the  nucleus, 
triggering  RNA  production  by  the  genes. 
That  finding  could  eventually  have  medical 
application  for  diseases — like  diabetes — re- 
sulting from  vital  genes  that  are  Inexplicably 
turned  off. 

Many  more  puzzles  remain  unsolved.  Why 
are  there  small  bits  of  DNA  located  outside 
the  nucleus  In  energy-producing  cell  centers 
called  mitochondria?  Does  this  mean  that 
there  are  other,  unknown  repositories  of 
hereditary  information?  In  spite  of  such 
questions  and  complications,  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  DNA  postulated  by  Crick  and  Watson 
18  years  ago  has  withstood  the  test  of  time 
remarkably  well.  More  important.  It  has 
given  man  a  profound  new  understanding  of 
basic  life  processes — and  the  means  to  con- 
trol and  alter  them. 

THE  bodt:  from  baby  hatchehies  to 

"XEROXING"    HUMAN    BZINOS 

The  remarkable  advances  In  molecular 
biology  during  the  past  two  decades  have 
given  man  an  understanding  a!  the  basic 
processes  that  shape  his  life  and  have  placed 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  medical 
achievements  undreamed  of  a  scant  few 
years  ago.  As  more  and  more  of  the  once- 
mysterious  life  forces  within  the  cell  are 
defined  In  the  logical  language  of  chemistry, 
the  way  Is  being  opened  not  only  for  perma- 
nent cures  of  genetic  diseases  but  also  for 
drastic  changes  in  man's  genetic  makeup. 
The  acquisition  of  the  power  to  eliminate 
genatlc  imperfections  and  engineer  entirely 
new  characteristics  for  humans  is.  for  all  of 
Its  promise,  a  frightening  prospect  for  those 
who  believe  that  man  should  not  tamper 
with  his  Inheritance.  Yet  even  before  the 
structure  of  DNA  was  defined  and  the  ge- 
netic code  broken,  doctors  had  begun,  mostly 
by  trial  and  error,  to  develop  techniques  of 
genetic  medicine. 

Man  today  Is  heir  to  a  host  of  Inherited 
Imperfections,  ranging  from  diabetes  to  de- 
generative nerve  disease.  Each  individual, 
geneticists  have  determined,  carries  between 
five  and  ten  potentially  harmful  genes  In 
hU  cells,  and  these  flawed  segments  of  DNA 
can  be  passed  down  to  his  progeny  aloiig 
with  the  messages  that  determine  whether  a 
child  will  have  red  hair  or  blue  eyes. 

Nature  Itself  takes  care  of  the  worst  ge- 
netic mistakes.  One  out  of  every  130  concep- 
tions ends  before  the  mother  even  realizes 
she  Is  pregnant  because  the  defective  zygote, 
or  fertilized  egg,  never  attaches  Itself  to  the 
wall  of  the  utenas.  Fully  25%  of  all  concep- 
tions fall  to  reach  an  age  at  which  they  can 
survive  outside  the  womb,  and  of  these,  at 


least  a  third  have  identifiable  chromosomal 
abnormalities.  Still,  as  many  as  five  out  of 
every  100  babies  bom  have  some  genetic 
defect,  and  Nobel-Prlze  winning  Geneticist 
Joshua  Lederberg  believes  the  proportion 
would  be  even  higher  were  It  not  for  nature's 
own  process  of  quality  control. 

The  most  obvious  deformities  result  from 
chromosomal  abnormalities.  Down's  syn- 
drome, or  mongolism,  which  occurs  once  in 
every  600  births.  Is  caused  when  one  set  of 
chromosomes  occurs  as  a  triplet  rather  than 
a  pair.  Hydrocephalus,  or  water  on  the  brain, 
and  Polydactyly,  the  presence  of  extra  fingers 
or  toes,  also  result  from  faulty  genes. 

But  the  majority  of  genetic  stigmas  have 
somewhat  more  subtle  symptoms  and  occur 
when  defective  genes  fall  to  order  the  pro- 
duction of  essential  enzymes  that  trigger 
the  body's  biochemical  reactions.  Phenyl- 
ketonuria (PKU)  Is  caused  by  the  absence 
of  the  enzyme  necessary  for  the  metabolism 
of  the  amino  acid  phenylalanine;  as  a  result, 
toxins  accumulate  In  the  body  and  eventu- 
ally cause  convulsions  and  brain  damage. 
Cystic  fibrosis,  which  causes  abnormal  se- 
cretion by  certain  glands  and  respiratory- 
tract  that  can  lead  to  death  by  pneu- 
monia. Is  the  most  common  inborn  error  of 
metabolism;  It  Is  believed  to  be  caused  by  a 
deficiency  In  a  single  gene. 

Most  people  are  unaware  that  they  are 
carrying  defective  genes  vmtll  they  have  a 
deformed,  diseased  or  mentally  retarded 
child.  While  medical  science  has  not  yet 
developed  the  techniques  for  repairing  the 
bad  genes.  It  can  increasingly  determine  that 
they  are  present.  Genetic  counselors  can  thus 
advise  prospective  p>arents  on  the  possibilities 
that  their  offspring  will  be  born  with  genetic 
diseases.  Properly  Informed,  a  couple  that 
runs  a  high  risk  of  producing  a  defective 
child  may  well  decide  to  forgo  having  chil- 
dren. 

If  both  parents  carry  genes  for  diabetes, 
for  example,  the  chances  are  one  In  four 
that  their  children  will  Inherit  an  increased 
risk  for  developing  the  disease.  If  either  par- 
ent actually  suffers  from  diabetes,  the  odds 
are  even  worse.  Members  of  one  large  South 
Dakota  family  afflicted  with  a  rare  degenera- 
tive nerve  disease  have  been  advised,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  odds  are  50-50  that  any 
children  they  have  will  suffer  loss  of  balance 
and  coordination  and  die,  probably  of 
pneumonia,  by  age  45  (Timi;,  Jan.  25 ) . 

Genetic  counseling  once  relied  more  heavily 
on  mathematics  than  medicine  to  predict 
the  chance  of  hereditary  handicaps.  But  It 
Is  now  possible  for  doctors  to  Identify  and 
catalogue  chromosomes.  If  there  are  certain 
chromosomal  abnormalities,  the  prospective 
parents  are  Informed  that  they  will  almost 
definitely  produce  deformed  offspring.  While 
this  knowledge  may  take  some  of  the  mys- 
tery and  romance  out  of  procreation.  It  also 
eliminates  much  of  the  uncertainty.  As  one 
geneticist  puts  It,  "There  Is  nothing  very 
romantic  about  a  mongoloid  child  or  a  de- 
formed body  " 

An  even  more  Important  technique  enables 
physicians  to  examine  the  cells  of  the  unborn 
only  months  after  conception  and  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  whether  or  not  the  In- 
fant will  Inherit  his  parents'  defective  genes. 
The  procedure  Is  known  as  amniocentesis, 
from  the  Greek  amnion  (membrane)  and 
kentesi3  (pricking);  It  Is  performed  by  In- 
serting a  long  needle  throtigh  the  mother's 
abdomen  and  drawing  off  a  small  sample  of 
the  amniotic  fluid,  the  amber  liquid  In  which 
the  fetus  floats.  Physicians  then  separate  the 
fetal  skin  cells  from  the  fluid  and  place  the 
cells  In  a  nutrient  bath  where  they  continue 
to  divide  and  grow.  By  examining  the  cells 
microscopically  and  analyzing  them  chemi- 
cally, the  doctors  can  Identify  nearly  70  dif- 
ferent genetic  disorders,  most  of  thnm 
serious. 

Amniocentesis,  performed  between  the 
13th  and  18th  weeks  of  pregnancy.  Is  not 
without  some  risk  to  both  mother  and  baby. 
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But  in  cases  where  family  history  leads  them 
to  suspect  genetic  defects,  physicians  feel 
that  the  benefits  more  than  Justify  the  dan- 
ger for  the  tests,  which  have  been  carried 
out  on  more  than  10,000  women  In  the  U.S. 
alone  in  the  past  40  years,  have  proved  ex- 
tremely accurate.  Using  amniocentesis.  Dr. 
Henry  Nadler,  a  Northwestern  University 
pediatrician,  diagnosed  mongolism  In  ten  of 
155  high-risk  pregnancies  tested.  Subsequent 
examination  of  the  fetuses  showed  that  his 
diagnosis  was  correct  in  all  cases. 

At  present,  the  woman  who  learns  through 
amnlocentesU  that  she  Is  carrying  a  seri- 
ously deformed  fetus  has  only  two  choices: 
abortion  or  the  heartbreak  of  delivering  a 
hopelessly  defective  Infant.  But  the  mother 
whose  unborn  baby  Is  found  to  have  one 
of  several  hereditary  enzyme  deficiencies 
has  a  more  acceptable  alternative,  for  medi- 
cine has  developed  techniques  for  treating 
many  such  Ulnesses.  An  amniotic  test  for 
fetal  lung  maturity,  for  example,  has  helped 
warn  doctors  when  a  child  may  be  born  with 
hyaline  membrane  disease,  which  blocks 
proper  breathing.  In  those  cases,  birth  can 
be  delayed  by  sedation  until  tests  show 
the  baby  ready  to  breathe  on  Its  own.  Tests 
that  permit  prompt  postnatal  detection  of 
PKU  give  doctors  an  opportunity  to  place 
babies  so  affected  on  special  diets  that  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  the  deadly  toxins 
and  allow  them  to  live  relatively  normal 
lives. 

Some  treatments  are  even  possible  before 
birth.  Physicians  routinely  perform  Intrau- 
terine transfusions  on  fetuses  suffering  from 
Rh  disease,  a  genetic  condition  that  results 
from  the  incompatibility  of  maternal  and 
fetal  blood. 

Artificial  Insemination,  once  the  exclusive 
province  of  livestock  breeders,  also  offers 
escape  from  some  genetic  mishaps.  An  esti- 
mated 25.000  women  whose  hvisbands  are 
either  sterile  or  carry  genetic  flaws  have  been 
artificially  inseminated  In  the  U.S.  each 
year,  many  of  them  with  sperm  provided  by 
anonymous  donors  whose  pedigrees  have 
been  carefully  checked  for  hereditary  de- 
fects. Some  10,000  children  are  born  annually 
of  such  conceptions. 

Doctors  also  see  possibilities  In  artificial 
Inovulatlon,  a  procedure  In  which  an  egg 
cell  Is  taken  directly  from  the  ovaries,  ferti- 
lized in  a  test  tube  and  then  relmplanted 
In  the  uterus.  By  carefully  scrutinizing  the 
developing  embryo  In  the  test  tube,  doctors 
could  spot  serious  genetic  deficiencies  and 
decide  not  to  relmplant  It,  thus  avoiding 
an  abortion  later  on.  If  the  embryo  Is  nor- 
mal. It  could  even  be  relmplanted  In  the 
womb  of  a  donor  mother  and  carried  to 
term  there,  enabling  the  woman  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  go  through  pregnancy 
to  have  children  that  were  genetically  her 
own. 

Even  test-tube  babies,  once  the  stuff  of 
science  Action,  are  now  not  only  possible, 
but  probable.  Dr.  Landrum  Shettles  of  Co- 
lumbia University  and  Dr.  Danlele  Petruccl 
of  Bologna,  Italy,  have  shown  that  con- 
siderable growth  Is  possible  In  test  tubes. 
Shettles  has  kept  fertilized  ova  growing  for 
six  days,  the  point  at  which  they  would  nor- 
mally attach  themselves  to  the  lining  of 
the  uterus.  Petruccl  kept  a  fertilized  egg 
Mlve  and  growing  for  nearly  two  months. 

Indeed,  only  development  of  an  "artificial 
womb"  capable  of  supporting  life  stands  in 
the  way  of  routine  ectogenesls,  or  gestation 
outside  the  uterus,  and  now  even  this  prob- 
lem may  yield  to  solution.  Scientists  at  the 
National  Heart  Institute  have  developed  a 
chamber  containing  a  synthetic  amniotic 
fluid  and  an  oxygenator  for  fetal  blood,  and 
have  managed  to  keep  lamb  fetuses  alive  In 
It  for  periods  exceeding  two  days.  Once  their 
device  Is  perfected,  the  baby  hatchery  of  Al- 
dous  Huxley's  Brave  New  World  will  be  a 
reality  and  life  without  birth  a  problem 
rather  than  a  prophecy. 


Man  may  eventually  be  able  to  abandon 
sexual  reproduction  entirely.  That  startling 
and  perhaps  unwelcome  posslbUity  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Gurdon  of  Brit- 
ain's Oxford  University.  Taking  an  unfertil- 
ized egg  cell  from  an  African  clawed  frog, 
Gurdon  destroyed  Its  nucleus  'jy  ultraviolet 
radiation,  replacing  it  with  the  nucleus  of 
an  intestinal  cell  from  a  tadpole  of  the  same 
species.  The  egg,  discovering  that  It  had  a 
full  set  of  chromosones,  instead  of  the  half 
set  found  In  unfertUlzed  eggs,  responded  by 
beginning  to  divide  as  if  It  had  been  nor- 
mally fertilized.  The  result  was  a  tadpole 
that  was  the  genetic  twin  of  the  tadpole 
that  provided  the  nucleus.  Ovu'don's  experi- 
ment was  also  proof  of  w.iat  geneticists  have 
long  known:  that  all  of  the  genetic  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  produce  an  organism  Is 
coded  into  the  nucleus  of  every  cell  In  that 
organism. 

Man,  say  the  scientists,  cotild  one  day 
clone  (from  the  Greek  word  for  throng),  or 
asexually  reproduce  himself,  In  the  same  way, 
creating  thousands  of  virtually  Identical 
twins  from  a  test  tube  full  of  cells  carried 
through  gestation  by  donor  mothers  or 
hatched  in  an  artificial  womb.  Thus,  the  fu- 
ture could  offer  such  phenomena  as  r,  police 
force  cloned  from  the  cells  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  an  invincible  basketball  team  cloned 
from  Lew  Alclndor,  or  perhaps  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  moon  by  astronauts  cloned  from 
a  genetically  sound  specimen  chosen  by 
NASA  officials.  Using  the  same  technique, 
a  woman  could  have  a  child  cloned  from  one 
of  her  own  cells.  The  child  would  Inherit 
all  its  mother's  characteristics  Including,  of 
course,  her  sex. 

Dramatic  as  cloning  may  be.  It  Is  over- 
shadowed In  significance  by  a  technique  that 
may  well  be  practiced  before  the  end  of  this 
century:  genetic  surgery,  or  correction  of 
man's  inherited  imperfections  at  the  level 
of  the  genes  themselves.  When  molecular 
biologists  learn  to  map  the  location  of  spe- 
cific genes  In  human  DNA  strands,  determine 
the  genetic  code  of  each  and  then  create 
synthetic  genes  In  the  test  tube,  they  will 
have  the  ability  to  perform  genetic  surgery. 

Some  molecular  biologists  envisage  using 
laser  beams  to  slice  through  DNA  molecules 
at  desired  points,  burning  out  faulty  genes. 
These  would  then  be  replaced  by  segments  of 
DNA  tailored  In  the  test  tube  to  emulate  a 
properly  functioning  gene  and  Introduced 
into  the  body  as  artificial — and  beneficial — 
viruses. 

The  concept  Is  not  as  farfetched  as  It 
sounds.  Real  viruses  are  merely  segments  of 
DNA  (or  RNA)  surrounded  by  largely-proteln 
sheaths;  they  penetrate  the  cell  nucleus 
(leaving  their  sheaths  behind)  and  take  over 
the  cellular  DNA. 

The  potential  of  the  technique  Is  already 
being  tested  by  an  International  research 
team  In  the  treatment  of  two  children  whose 
hereditary  Inability  to  produce  the  enzyme 
arglnase  had  resulted  in  severe  mental  re- 
tardation. The  team  infected  the  young- 
sters with  a  natural  virus,  the  Shope  papil- 
loma, which  contains  DNA  that  triggers 
arglnase  synthesis.  Although  the  experi- 
ment Is  expected  to  produce  no  improvement 
In  the  children's  mental  condition,  It  may 
belatedly  trigger  the  production  of  the  miss- 
ing enzyme  and  prove  that  viruses  can  carry 
beneficial  messages  to  the  cells. 

There  Is  other  evidence  that  the  beginning 
of  genetic  surgery  Is  not  far  off.  Dr.  Sol 
Splegelman  of  Columbia  University  has  syn- 
thesized an  artificial  virus  that  is  indistin- 
guishable from  Its  natural  model  and  has 
used  It  to  Infect  bacteria  and  produce  new 
viruses.  He  and  his  colleagues  have  little 
doubt  that  they  will  also  eventually  create 
"friendly"  viruses  and  use  them  to  cure  dis- 
ease rather  than  cause  It — ^by  using  the 
viruses  to  stimulate  the  production  of  the 
chemical  products  upon  which  health  and 
life  Itself  depend. 


Prophylaxis  Is  Important,  but  man's 
molecular  manipulations  need  hardly  be  con- 
fined to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 
His  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of 
life  opens  the  door  to  genetic  engineering 
and  control  of  the  very  process  of  evolution. 
DNA  can  now  be  created  In  the  laboratory. 
Soon,  man  will  be  able  to  create  man — and 
even  superman. 

Researchers  have  found  that  they  can  in- 
crease the  life  span  of  laboratory  animals 
by  underfeeding  them  and  thus  delaying 
maturation.  This  phenomenon,  they  believe, 
occurs  because  a  smaller  Intake  of  food 
results  In  ttie  formation  of  fewer  cross  link- 
ages— connecting  rods  that  link  together  and 
partly  immobilize  the  long  protein  and 
nucleic  acid  molecules  essential  to  life.  If 
scientists  can  retard  cross  linking  in  man, 
they  may  well  slow  his  aging  process. 
Scientists  also  hope  that  they  can  some  day 
do  away  with  disease,  genetically  breeding 
out  hereditary  defects  while  breeding  in  new 
immunities  to  bacterita  and  other  externally 
caused  ailments.  Finally,  they  look  forward — 
In  the  distant  future  and  with  techniques 
far  beyond  any  now  conceived — to  altering 
the  very  nature  of  their  species  with  novel 
sets  of  laboratory-created  genetic  Instruc- 
tions. 

Current  predictions  about  the  appearance 
of  re-engineered  man  seem  singularly  un- 
inspired. Some  scientists  argue  that  man's 
head  should  be  made  larger  to  accommodate 
an  Increased  number  of  brain  cells.  They  do 
not,  however,  explain  what  man  would  do 
with  this  additional  gray  matter;  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  man  does  not  use 
all  that  he  presently  possesses.  A  few  others 
note  that  the  efficiency  of  man's  hands  could 
be  Increased  by  an  extra  tbiunb  and  his 
peripheral  vision  enhanced  by  protruding 
eyes — impwovements  that  seem  unnecessary 
in  the  light  of  man's  expanding  technology. 
Some  favor  less  obvious  alterations.  They 
have  suggested  that  man  be  given  the  genes 
to  produce  a  two-compartment  stomach  (a 
cow  has  four)  that  could  digest  cellulose: 
that  mutation  could  be  advantageous  if  man 
fails  to  Increase  his  food  supplies  fast  enough 
to  feed  the  planet's  growing  population,  but 
superfluous  If  he  does.  They  also  want  man 
programmed  to  regenerate  other  organs,  such 
as  he  now  does  with  the  liver,  so  that  he  can 
repair  his  damaged  or  diseased  heart  or 
lungs  If  neceesary. 

Others  call  for  even  more  specialized 
hvunans  to  perform  functions  that  in  re- 
ality will  probably  be  done  better  by  ma- 
chlnee.  British  OeneUclst  J.B.S.  Haldane 
called  for  certain  regressive  mutations  to 
enable  man  to  survive  In  space,  including 
legless  eistronaute  who  would  take  up  less 
room  In  a  space  capsule  and  require  less  food 
and  oxygen  (larger  and  more  powerful  space- 
craft would  seem  to  be  an  ettsler  and  less 
monstrous  solution) .  Haldane  also  suggested 
apelike  men  to  explore  the  moon.  "A  gib- 
bon," he  said  only  half-Joklngly,  "Is  better 
preadapted  than  a  man  for  life  in  a  low 
gravitational  field." 

Eventually,  scientists  fantasize,  man  will 
escape  entirely  from  his  Inefficient,  puny 
body,  replacing  most  of  his  physical  being 
with  durable  hardware.  The  futuristic  cy- 
borg, or  combination  man  and  machine,  will 
consist  of  a  stationary,  computerlike  human 
brain,  served  by  machines  to  fill  Its  llnilted 
physical  needs  and  act  upon  Its  commands. 
Such  evolutionary  developments  could  well 
herald  the  birth  of  a  new,  more  efficient,  and 
perhaps  even  superior  species.  But  would  it 
be  man? 

THE  SEARCH  rOR  A  CANCEB  CTJRE 

At  present  there  are  only  three  main  ways 
of  treating  cancer,  which  will  kill  more  than 
336,000  in  the  U.S.  alone  this  year.  Doctors 
can  cut  tumors  out  with  a  knife,  bum  them 
out  with  radiation  or  kill  them  ceU  by  cell 
with  drugs.  Though  these  treatments  can  be 
effective  m  combination,  each  has  Its  draw- 
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baclu.  Now,  cancer  researchers  have  t\imei 
to  molecular  biology,  which  shows  promise  cff 
providing  new  and  more  effective  means  cp 
dealing  with  the  disease. 

No  one  really  knows  what  causes  cance^, 
which  Is  actually  more  than  100  dlstindt 
diseases,  all  sharing  two  common  ch&racten- 
Utlcs:  rapid  cell  growth  and  a  terrifying 
tendency  to  spread  from  one  part  of  the  bodSr 
to  another.  Most  researchers  agree,  bowevet, 
that  the  villain  is  a  virus,  a  miniature  packet 
of  nucleic  acid  with  a  membranous  coat  thait 
was  shown  as  early  as  1911  to  cause  tumo^ 
tn  animals. 

Unable  to  reproduce  themselves,  viruses  iq- 
vade  normal  cells  and  use  their  hosts'  chemi- 
cal mechanisms  to  produce  more  viruse^. 
Eventually,  the  Infected  cell  ruptures,  releas- 
ing the  newly  formed  viruses  to  affect  otho- 
cells.  Dr.  Howard  Temin  of  the  UnlveralKy 
of  Wisconsin  has  shown  that  some  tumor 
viruses  behave  differently.  They  reverse  thie 
normal  order  of  genetic  transmission,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  recently  discovered  enzym^, 
use  their  RNA  messenger  molecules  to  pro- 
duce ONA,  the  double-helix  master  molecule. 
In  a  way  not  yet  understood,  this  triggers  tHe 
cellular  genetic  machinery  to  order  cell  divi- 
sion, causing  the  cancerous  growth  that  la 
then  perpetuated  In  succeeding  cell  gener«- 
tlons. 

The  new  enzyme  associated  with  Teminfs 
discovery  was  at  first  believed  to  be  unique 
to  cancer  cells  infected  by  viruses.  Thus  wheei 
Coluaabla  University's  Sol  Splegelman  aii(d 
the  National  Cancer  Institute's  Robert  Galjo 
found  high  enzyme  activity  In  the  cells  01 
leukemic  patients,  medical  science  had  ',& 
solid  clue  that  leukemia  might  be  caused  by 
a  virus.  Even  more  important,  some  researcn- 
ers  speculated  that  if  the  Temln  enzyme  wis 
found  only  in  cancer  cells,  the  spread  ^f 
cancer  might  be  halted  simply  by  inhlbltlqg 
the  enzyme.  1 

Their  hop>es  for  an  immediate  cancer  cu»e 
were  short-lived.  The  NCI's  George  Todaao 
and  other  researchers  have  since  found  simi- 
lar enzyme  activity  in  normal  cells  as  well. 
They  have  also  found  evidence  of  these  en- 
zymes in  human  and  animal  embryonic  tis- 
sues, thus  helping  to  confirm  the  views  of 
many  scientl-sts  who  believe  that  cancer  |s 
probably  an  aberration  of  normal  cellulir 
growth. 

If  it  Is.  Temln  thinks  he  knows  why  |t 
occurs.  According  to  his  hypothesis,  normal 
cells  manufacture  BNA,  which  moves 
neighboring  cells  In  the  form  of  a  protovir- 
or  template,  and  stimulates  the  productli 
of  a  new  form  of  DNA.  But.  theorizes  Teml 
If  this  wandering  RNA  somehow  transmll 
the  wrong  message  after  entering  the  celt, 
It  can  cause  the  production  of  altered  DNJA 
that  orders  the  cells  to  grow  abnormally.       ' 

Dr.  Robert  Huebner  of  the  NCI  speculates 
that  cancer  Is  caused  by  a  noninfectious  viris 
that  is  a  normal  part  of  every  living  think. 
According  to  Huebner,  the  virus,  which  ae 
has  labeled  the  "C  particle,"  Is  a  part  cf 
everyone's  genetic  heritage,  a  tiny  bit  W 
RNa'  that  Is  passed  vertically  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  and  perhaps  helps  nc»- 
mal  development  by  causing  the  cells  of  ^n 
embryo  to  grow.  The  C  particle  should  be- 
come Inactive  as  the  fetus  matures;  if  It  falls 
to  do  so.  the  result  is  the  rapid  cell  growth 
that  characterizes  cancer.  ! 

Bblany  researchers  believe  that  the  beet 
method  of  attacking  cancer  is  to  use  t^e 
body's  own  genetic  mechanism  to  order  can- 
cerous cells  to  stop  growing.  Transmlttlig 
such  orders  may  be  difficult.  DNA  prt>- 
grammed  to  carry  the  command  would  \>« 
digested  almost  Immediately  by  the  bod|s 
enzymes  If  It  were  lnj«ct«d  Into  the  blood- 
stream, thus  making  conventional  methoilfl 
of  administering  medication  Impractical.  Btit 
the  RNA  viruses,  which  produce  DNA,  hafre 
proven  their  ability  to  move  directly  Into 
the  cells  and  could  easily  carry  such  coqi- 
munications.  Scientists  q>eculate  that  benign 


viruses  could  be  made  in  test  tubes  with 
proteins  and  synthesized  RNA.  The  viruses, 
injected  into  the  body,  would  home  in  on 
the  cancerous  growth  and  shut  down  the 
cells'  runaway  reproductive  mechanism. 

Avenues  other  than  virology  are  also  being 
explored  in  the  search  for  a  cancer  cure.  Re- 
searchers have  long  been  aware  that  animal 
cells  growing  a  cultvire  medium  will  stop 
multiplying  once  they  come  in  contact  with 
one  another.  But  In  some  recent  experiments 
at  Princeton,  Biochemist  Max  Burger  found 
that  when  he  stripped  normal  mouse  cells  of 
their  membranes,  they  continued  to  grow 
wUdy — as  do  cancer  cells — even  after  they 
had  touched.  Burger  thus  speculates  that  the 
loss  of  a  cell's  protective  coating,  possibly  as 
a  result  of  viral  Infection,  could  lead  to  can- 
cer by  exposing  a  sensitive  area  that  signals 
the  cells  to  continue  growth.  If  the  protective 
covering  could  be  restored,  he  suggests,  it 
might  be  possible  to  stop  the  genes  of  cancer 
cells  from  ordering  further  growth. 

It  may  even  be  possible  to  use  the  body's 
immunological  mechanism,  which  now  helps 
to  protect  it  against  other  diseases,  to  com- 
bat cancer.  Some  researchers  note  that  organ 
transplant  recipients,  who  take  large  doses 
of  drugs  to  suppress  their  immune  reactions 
and  prevent  the  rejection  of  foreign  tissue, 
may  develop  cancer.  Also,  the  immune  sys- 
tem often  falls  to  respond  to  many  cancer 
cells,  although  they  have  unique  antigens 
that  should  alert  the  body  to  their  presence. 
Accordingly,  doctors  have  begun  exploring 
ways  of  beefing  up  the  body's  defenses  and 
immunizing  man  against  cancer  in  the  same 
way  that  be  can  now  be  vaccinated  against 
polio  and  other  viral  diseases. 

In  a  unique  series  of  experiments.  Dr. 
Iioren  Humphrey  of  Atlanta's  Emory  Univer- 
sity Inoculated  patients  with  a  vaccine  made, 
at  least  in  part,  with  tissues  taken  from 
tumors  similar  to  their  own.  He  then  fol- 
lowed up  the  inoculations  by  cross-injecting 
the  patients  with  white  blood  cells  from  fel- 
low patients  who  had  presumably  been  sensi- 
tized to  the  ttmior  antigens.  Though  only 
long-term  testing  will  tell  if  Humphrey's 
approach  Is  effective,  the  preliminary  results 
appear  promising.  One  patient  with  bowel 
cancer  has  been  free  of  the  disease  for  three 
years,  while  three  others  have  evidenced 
definite  remissions. 

THE  mind:  from  mxmobt  pills  to  klectroktc 

PLEASURES    BEYOND    SEX 

In  all  of  his  35,000-year  history,  Homo 
sapiens  has  found  it  harder  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  his  mind  than  to  unlock  the  se- 
crets of  his  body.  But  the  discoveries  of  mo- 
lecular biology  may  well  show  the  way  to  a 
new  comprehension:  they  may  make  it  pos- 
sible, through  genetic  engineering,  surgery, 
drug  therapy  and  electrical  stimulation,  to 
mold  not  only  the  body  but  also  the  mind. 

Man  cannot  wait  for  natural  selection  to 
change  him.  some  scientists  warn,  because  the 
process  is  much  too  slow.  Yale  Physiologist 
Jos6  Delgado  likens  the  human  animal  to 
the  dinosaur:  insufficiently  intelligent  to 
adapt  to  his  changing  environment.  Caltech 
Blophysicist  Robert  Slnshelmer  calls  men 
"victims  of  emotional  anachronisms,  of  in- 
ternal drives  essential  to  survival  in  a  prim- 
itive past,  but  undesirable  in  a  civilized 
state."  Thus,  by  his  own  efforts,  man  must 
sharpen  his  intellect  and  curb  his  aboriginal 
urges,  especially  his  aggressiveness. 

To  most  laymen,  the  idea  of  remaking  man's 
mind  Is  unthinkable:  "You  can't  change 
human  nature,"  they  Insist.  But  many  scien- 
tists are  convinced  that  the  mind  can  be 
altered  becaiise  it  Is  really  matter.  Explains 
Physicist  Gerald  Pelnberg:  "What  sets  us 
apart  from  inanimate  matter  is  not  that  we 
are  made  of  different  stuff,  or  that  different 
physical  principles  determine  our  workings. 
It  is  rather  the  greater  complexity  of  o\ir 
construction  and  the  self -awareness  that  this 
makes  possible." 


That  self-awareness  resides  In  the  bralo. 
the  organ  about  which  scientists  have  the 
most  to  learn.  To  Physiologist  Charles  Sher- 
rington, the  brain's  10  billion  nerve  cells 
were  like  "an  enchanted  loom"  with  "mil- 
lions of  flashing  shuttles."  For  some  func- 
tions, M.I.T.  Professor  Hans-Lukas  Teuber 
explains,  brain  cells  are  pre-programmed 
with  "enormous  specificity  of  configuration, 
chemistry  and  connection."  Some  are  sensi- 
tive only  to  vertical  lines,  others  only  to 
horizontal  or  oblique  ones.  "Each  of  these 
little  creatures  does  his  thing,"  Teuber  says. 
In  the  hope  of  deciphering  this  staggering 
variety,  hundreds  of  scientists,  including 
molecular  biologists.  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad, 
are  now  turning  to  brain  research.  One  day  in 
the  distant  future,  their  discoveries  may  help 
man  to  Improve  his  already  remarkable 
brain — for  despite  Its  dazzling  versatility  and 
subtlety,  it  Is  not  without  limitation.  "Com- 
puters slashing  from  circuit  to  circuit  In 
microseconds  can  cope  with  the  input  and 
response  time  of  dozens  of  human  brains 
stimultaneoualy,"  Blophysicist  Slnshelmer  la- 
ments. Besides,  the  brain  can  call  up  only  a 
limited  amount  of  stored  information  at  a 
time  to  focus  it  on  a  particular  problem.  And 
whUe  it  can  grasp  as  many  as  50  bits  of  visual 
information  at  once.  It  cannot  file  away  more 
than  10  of  them  per  second  for  later  refer- 
ence. 

To  most  scientists,  this  reference  system,  or 
memory,  U  one  of  the  most  Important  tools 
of  man's  intelligence.  Long  before  the  devel- 
opment of  molecular  biology.  Marcel  Proust 
pondered  the  mystery  of  memory  in  Remem- 
brance of  Things  Past.  About  a  man's  own 
past,  he  wrote  that  "It  is  a  labor  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  recapture  it :  all  the  efforts  of  our 
intellect  must  prove  futile.  The  past  Is  hid- 
den somewhere  beyond  the  reach  of  the  intel- 
lect." In  Swann's  Way,  It  was  a  tea-soaked 
petite  madeleine  that  touched  off  the  hero's 
long-forgotten  childhood  memories.  In  the 
scientific  world,  the  stimulus  is  sometimes  a 
surgeon's  probe.  Montreal  Surgeon  Wilder 
Penfleld,  for  example,  while  performing  op- 
erations under  local  anesthesia,  by  chance 
found  brain  sites  that  when  stimulated  elec- 
trically led  one  patient  to  hear  an  old  tune, 
another  to  recall  an  exciting  childhood  ex- 
perience In  vivid  detail,  and  still  another  to 
relieve  the  experience  of  bearing  her  baby. 
Penfield's  findings  led  some  scientists  to  be- 
lieve that  the  brain  has  Indelibly  recorded 
every  sensation  it  has  ever  received  and  to 
ask  how  the  recording  was  made  and  pre- 
served. 

Initially,  some  brain  researchers  believed 
that  memories  were  stored  in  electrical  im- 
pulses. But  scientists  could  not  comprehend 
how  a  cranial  electrical  system,  however  com- 
plex Its  Interconnections,  could  accommodate 
the  estimated  million  billion  pieces  of  in- 
formation that  a  single  brain  collects  in  a 
lifetime. 

Their  doubts  Increased  when  they  found 
that  a  trained  animal  generally  remembered 
its  skills  despite  attempts  to  disrupt  its  cere- 
bral electrical  activity  by  intense  cold,  drugs, 
shock  or  other  stress;  only  short-term  mem- 
ory— of  recently  learned  skills — was  impaired. 
There  was  an  obvious  conclusion:  while 
short-term  memory  may  be  partly  electrical, 
long-term  memory  must  be  carried  In  some- 
thing less  ephemeral  than  an  electric  current. 
That  something,  theorists  believed,  was 
chemical.  Scientists  had  long  known  that 
chemical  as  well  as  electrical  activity  goes 
on  In  brain  neurons:  these  cells  carry  on 
metabolism  and  protein  synthesis  like  other 
body  cells.  Researchers  soon  learned  that 
the  leap  of  message-carrying  nerve  Impulses 
across  the  gap  between  one  cell  and  another 
takes  place  only  with  the  help  of  chemical 
transmitter  substances.  One  of  these,  ace- 
tylcholine, was  promptly  Identified,  and  in- 
vestigators began  to  look  for  other  brain 
chemicals,  specifically  for  varletlee  that  might 
contain  memories. 
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Their  reasoning  was  that  just  as  DNA  car- 
ries genetic  "memories,"  so  other  molecules 
jnight  encode  and  carry  information  plucked 
from  transient  electrical  Impulses.  Some  early 
researchers  proposed  the  idea  of  a  separate 
brain  molecule  for  each  memory.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Swedish  Neuroblologist  Holger  Hy- 
d6n  of  the  University  of  Oateborg  was  a  bit 
more  sophUtlcated;  he  thought  that  RNA 
was  the  key  to  memory  formation  and  was 
encouraged  In  his  belief  by  the  result*  of  bis 
experiments  with  rats.  When  he  taught  them 
special  tasks,  he  discovered  that  the  RNA 
h^  not  only  Increased  in  quantity  but  was 
<llfferent  in  quaUty  from  ordinary  RNA.  In 
short,  what  Hyd6n  did  was  to  lay  the  ground- 
work  for  a  molecular  theor.  of  memory. 

As  Hyd6n's  rat  experiments  demonstrated, 
BNA  Itself  does  not  store  memories;  Instead, 
it  may  play  an  Intermediary  role,  stimulating 
the  brain  to  produce  proteins  that  are  per- 
haps the  actual  repositories  of  memory.  In 
one  experiment  inspired  by  that  theory.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Biochemist  Bernard  Agra- 
noff  taught  goldfish  to  swim  over  a  barrier, 
then  Injected  them  with  puromycln,  an 
antibiotic  that  prevents  protein  synthesis. 
When  the  Injection  was  given  hours  after 
learning.  It  had  no  effect,  suggesting  that 
memory  proteins  had  already  formed.  In- 
jected Just  before  or  Just  after  training,  the 
drug  prevented  learning. 

Other  experiments  based  on  the  RNA-pro- 
tein  theory  may  demonstrate  actual  chemical 
memory  transfer.  Among  the  most  publicized 
are  those  of  University  of  Michigan  Psychol- 
ogist James  McConnell  and  Neurochemlst 
Oeorges  Ungar  of  the  Baylor  College  of  Med- 
icine. McConnell  works  with  planaria,  or 
flatworms,  conditioning  them  by  electrical 
shock  to  contract  when  a  light  Is  flashed. 
He  then  grinds  them  up  and  feeds  them  to 
untrained  worms.  Once  they  have  cannibal- 
ized their  brothers,  the  worms  learn  to  con- 
tract twice  as  fast  as  their  predecessors.  What 
may  happen,  McConnell  theorizes,  Is  that  the 
first  batch  of  worms  form  new  RNA.  which 
synthesizes  new  proteins  containing  the  mes- 
sage that  light  is  a  signal  to  contract.  Having 
consumed  these  memory  proteins,  the  second 
group  of  planaria  presumably  do  not  need 
to  manufacture  so  much  of  their  own;  they 
have  swallowed  memory,  as  it  were. 

Ungar's  experiments  are  similar.  Using 
shock,  he  conditions  rats  to  shun  the  dark- 
ness they  normally  prefer,  then  makes  a 
broth  of  their  brains.  This  he  injects  into 
the  abdominal  cavities  of  mice,  which  seem 
to  react  with  a  parallel  unnatural  aversion  to 
the  dark.  Moreover,  the  more  broth  Ungar 
Injects,  the  faster  the  mice  seem  to  learn 
this  fear.  His  theory:  the  memory  message 
(that  darkness  should  be  avoided)  Is  encoded 
by  the  rats'  DNA-RNA  mechanism  Into  an 
amlno-acld  chain  called  a  peptide,  a  small 
protein  that  Ungar  managed  to  Isolate  and 
then  synthesize.  His  name  for  It:  scotopho- 
bln.  from  the  Greek  words  for  "darkness" 
and  "fear." 

The  experiments  done  by  both  men  are 
hard  to  repeat,  and  Investigators  are  still 
trying  to  decide  whether  the  few  apparent 
replications  are  sound.  There  Is  controversy, 
too,  over  the  meaning  of  results:  critics  say 
It  Is  hard  to  Interpret  the  behavior  of  worms 
and  other  lower  creatures  objectively.  Some 
say  that  Ungar  may  have  discovered  not  a 
memory  molecvile  but  a  molecule  that 
blocked  a  normal  response  (to  seek  dark- 
ness) Instead  of  teaching  a  new  reaction  (to 
seek  light) .  Most  Investigators  doubt  that  a 
single  memory  molecule  will  be  found,  but 
they  believe  that  molecular  biology  will  even- 
tually reveal  the  secret  of  memory.  If  so,  the 
blue-sky  possibilities  are  Umltless.  It  might 
be  possible  to  develop  "knowledge  pills"  that 
woud  Impart  Instant  skill  In  French,  tennis, 
music  or  math.  McConnell  Jokingly  proposes 
another  Idea:  "Why  should  we  waste  all  the 
knowledge  a  distinguished  professor  has  ac- 
cumulated simply  because  he's  reached  re- 


tirement age?"  His  solution:   the  students 
eat  the  professor. 

Many  less  frivolous  proposals  for  Improv- 
ing memory  and  othw  apsects  of  mental  life 
are  emerging  from  molecular  biology  and 
genetics.  It  Is  known  that  genes  do  not  cause 
behavior.  But  they  Influence  it  and  set  limits 
to  physical  structure,  temperament.  Intelli- 
gence and  special  abilities. 

Psychiatrist  Alexander  Thomas  of  New 
York  University  finds  that  babies  show  a 
characteristic  style  (easy,  difficult  or  slow-to- 
warm-up;  from  their  earliest  days.  While  he 
admits  that  this  temperament  may  develop 
in  the  months  after  birth,  he  does  not  nUe 
out  the  poeelblUty  that  it  Is  inborn.  Other 
life  scientists  warn  that  "when  we  strive  for 
equality  of  opportunity,  we  must  not  deceive 
ourselves  about  equality  of  capacity."  For 
example,  it  is  believed  that  genetic  Infiuence 
Is  especially  great  In  such  areas  as  mathe- 
matics, music  and  maybe  acrobatics.  Unless 
genetic  potential  Is  tapped  by  the  environ- 
ment, it  wUl  not  develop:  kittens  prevented 
from  walking  will  not  learn  normal  form  and 
depth  perception.  Says  Geneticist  Joshua 
Lederberg:  "There  Is  no  gene  that  can  ensure 
the  Ideal  development  of  a  child's  brain 
without  reference  to  tender  care  and  Inspired 
teaching." 

This  interaction  between  environment  and 
heredity  U  one  of  the  factors  that  make  it 
so  difficult  to  change  human  characteristics. 
Another  is  that  nearly  all  behavioral  traits 
are  polygenic — dependent  on  several  genes. 
But  even  so  complex  a  trait  as  Intelligence 
may  eventually  come  under  the  control  of 
molecular  biologists.  Some  scientists  fantasize 
that  Eupergenluses  will  some  day  be  pro- 
duced by  increasing  brain  size,  through 
either  genetic  manipulation  or  through 
transplantation  of  brain  ceUs  to  newborn 
infants  or  to  the  fetus  In  the  womb.  (Such 
cells  might  be  synthesized  in  the  laboratory 
or  developed  by  taking  bits  of  easily  acceesl- 
ble  tissue  from  a  contemporary  Newton  or 
Mozart  and  inducing  them  to  turn  into  brain 
neurons.)  ^.    . 

Another  prospect  Is  to  alter  genes  so  that 
l>ables  will  be  born  with  rote  knowledge- 
language  skills,  multiplication  tables— Just 
as  birds  ^parently  emerge  from  the  egg  with 
genetic  programs  that  enable  them  to  navi- 
gate Some  researchers  hope  to  develop 
shared  consciousness  among  several  minds, 
thus  pooling  intellectual  resources. 

Most  obeervers  continue  to  feel  that  rein- 
ing In  man's  aggressiveness  Is  as  Important 
as  spurring  hU  Intelligence.  Harvard  Neuro- 
surgeon Vernon  Mark  advocates  a  non- 
genetic  approach.  "There  are  basic  brain 
mechanisms  that  will  stop  violent  behavior, 
and  we  are  bom  with  them,"  Mark  asserts. 
To  tap  those  mechanisms,  scientists  would 
like  to  develop  an  antl-aggresslon  pill  (estro- 
gens or  female  hormones,  have  already  been 
used'  experimentally  to  Inhibit  aggressive  be- 
havior) .  UntU  they  do,  Mark  and  two  Har- 
vard colleagues— Psychiatrist  Frank  Ervln 
and  Surgeon  WllUara  Sweet— are  fighting  ag- 
gression by  using  srurgery  to  destroy  the  dam- 
aged brain  cells  that  sometimes  cause  vio- 
lence In  people  with  specific  brain  disease. 
Typical  of  their  patients  Is  a  gifted  epileptic 
engineer  named  Thomas,  who  used  to  erupt 
in  rages  so  frenzied  that  he  wotUd  hurl  his 
children  or  his  wife  across  the  room.  First, 
Mark  and  Ervln  sent  electric  c\irrent  Into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Thomas'  brain;  when  the  cur- 
rent sparked  his  rage,  the  doctors  knew  they 
had  found  the  offending  cells.  Surgeons  Mark 
and  Sweet  then  destroyed  them,  and  In  the 
four  years  since,  Thomas  has  had  no  violent 
episodes. 

Physiologist  Delgado  has  developed  even 
more  dramatic  methods  of  aggression  con- 
trol in  animals.  In  one  famous  experiment, 
he  implanted  electrodes  In  the  brain  of  a 
bull  bred  for  fierceness.  Then,  with  only  a 
small  radio  transmitter  as  protection,  he  en- 
tered the  ring  with  the  bull  and  stopped  the 


angry  animal  In  mid-charge  by  sending  sig- 
nals into  what  he  believes  was  its  violence - 
inhibiting  center.  Similarly,  Neuroeuiato- 
mlst  Carmine  Clemente  of  U.CX1.A.  has 
shocked  cats  into  dropping  rats  they  were 
about  to  kill.  But  neither  man  sees  any 
early  prospects  for  ranote  control  of  human 
aggression. 

Other  mental  problems  may  well  succumb 
to  molecular  biology.  Many  therapists  resist 
the  idea  that  emotional  problems  have  bio- 
chemical equivalents;  yet  Preud  himself  be- 
lieved that  they  do  and  that  they  would  one 
day  be  identified.  Researchers  are  already 
convinced  that  schizophrenia  has  some 
genetic  basis,  although,  as  Psychologist  Da- 
vid Rosenthal  explains,  it  is  not  the  disease 
that  is  inherited  but  a  tendency  to  it.  As  a 
match  must  be  struck  before  it  will  burn,  so 
must  the  tendency  be  triggered  by  something 
in  the  environment.  No  one  is  yet  sure 
whether  the  trigger  is  cultural  or  familial, 
electrical  or  chemical,  but  some  Investiga- 
tors back  the  chemical  theory  on  the  ground 
that  certain  drugs  enable  schizophrenics  to 
live  outside  instltuUons,  at  least  for  short 
periods.  To  date,  drugs  for  schizophrenia 
have  been  administered  on  a  trial-and-error 
basis;  as  molecular  biologists  learn  more,  it 
will  become  possible  to  use  specific  drugs  to 
achieve  specific  ends. 

Further  research  may  provide  a  bonus  of 
new  genetic,  chemical  and  electronic  ways  to 
enhance  sexual  pleasxire.  Physicist  John  Tay- 
lor, in  fact,  professes  to  fear  that  eex  will 
become  so  much  fun  that  people  wlU  want 
to  git^e  up  practically  all  nonsexual  activities. 
Author  Gordon  Rattray  Taylor  predicts  that 
it  may  become  possible  to  "buy  desire,"  or 
switch  It  on  or  off  at  will;  the  playboy  might 
opt  for  continuous  excitement  and  the  astro- 
naut for  freedom  from  sexual  urges  during 
space  filght. 

Unlikely  as  It  may  seem,  there  are  re- 
searchers who  claim  to  have  discovered  some- 
thing better  than  sex.  At  McGUl  University 
In  Canada,  Psychologist  James  Olds  used 
electrodes  to  locate  specific  "pleasure  cen- 
ters" in  the  brains  of  rats,  and  then  allowed 
the  animals,  electrodes  still  in  place,  to 
stimulate  themselves  by  pressing  a  lever. 
Given  a  choice,  the  rats  preferred  this  new 
pleasure  to  food,  water  and  sex.  Some  pressed 
the  lever  as  many  as  8,000  times  an  hotir  for 
more  than  a  day,  stopping  only  when  they 
fainted  from  fatigue. 

Such  experiments  lead  Herman  Kahn  of 
the  Hudson  Institute  to  predict  that  by  the 
year  2000,  people  will  be  able  to  wear  chest 
consoles  with  ten  levers  wired  to  the  brain's 
pleasure  centers.  Fantasizes  Kahn :  "Any  two 
consenting  adults  might  play  their  consoles 
together.  Just  Imagine  all  the  possible  com- 
binations: 'Have  you  ever  tried  ten  and  five 
together?'  couples  would  ask.  Or,  'How  about 
one  and  one?*  But  I  don't  think  you  should 
play  your  own  console;  that  would  be  de- 
praved." 

Author  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
nothing  wrong  with  solitary  pleasure.  Some 
day,  he  writes,  a  man  may  be  able  to  put  on 
a  "stimulating  cap"  Instead  of  a  TV  set.  and 
savor  a  program  of  visual,  auditory  and  other 
sensations.  He  and  other  fut\irlsts  envision 
"experience  centers"  or  "drug  caf6s"  that 
would  replace  bars  and  coffeehouses.  There, 
perhaps  with  the  help  of  "dream  machines," 
one  might  order  a  menu  of  "enhanced  vision, 
sensory  hallucinations  and  self-awareness." 
One  might  also  be  able  to  experience  the 
mental  states  of  a  great  man.  or  even  of  an 
animal.  Molecular  Biologist  Leon  Kass  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  projects  a 
world  in  which  man  pursues  only  artificially 
induced  sensation,  a  world  In  which  the  arts 
have  died,  books  are  no  longer  read,  and 
human  beings  do  not  bother  even  to  think  or 
to  govern  themselves. 

Some  life  scientists  see  even  greater  perils 
In  man's  new  knowledge.  "I  would  hate  to  see 
manipulation  of  genes  for  behavioral  ends,' 
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warns  Stanford  Geneticist  Seymour  Kessl^, 
"because  as  man's  environment  changes,  and 
as  man  changes  his  environment,  It  is  Im- 
portaat  to  maintain  flexibility."  Professor 
Gerald  McCIeam  of  the  Institute  for  Be- 
havioral Genetics  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado agrees,  explaining  that  a  gene  that  is 
considered  "bad"  now  might  become  neceii- 
sary  for  survival  in  the  event  of  drastic  eii- 
vlronmental  change.  "It  Is  foolhardy  to  ellni- 
Inate  genetic  variability."  he  says.  "Thut 
Is  our  evolutionary  bankroll,  and  we  daie 
not  squander  It.  Species  that  ran  out  )f 
variability  ran  out  of  life." 

Such  worries  are  probably  prematiire.  To 
some  experts,  the  more  radical  forms  of  bi!- 
havlor  control,  especially  genetic  modlflcd- 
tlon,  belong  to  the  realm  of  science  Actio:  i. 
Tet  others  believe  that  biological  predlctloiis 
are  always  too  conservative,  and  that  man 
win  soon  proceed,  and  succeed,  with  his  ei;- 
p>erlment8.  If  he  does,  he  must  prepare  hlni- 
self  for  a  social  and  moral  revolution  that 
would  affect  some  of  his  most  cherished  In- 
stitutions, including  religion,  marriage  ard 
the  family.  With  such  possibilities  In  mini, 
Nobellst  George  Beadle  has  warned  thiit 
"man  knows  enough  but  Is  not  yet  wine 
enough  to  make  man." 

THE  spiarr:  who  will  make  the  choices  ci" 

LIFE  AND  DEATH? 

The  quantum  leap  In  man's  abilities  io 
reshape  himself  evokes  a  sense  of  uneaslnes  5, 
a  memory  of  Eden.  Eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
God  warns,  and  "you  shall  surely  die."  Eat, 
promises  the  serpent,  and  "you  shall  be  llle 
God." 

That  temptation — to  be  "like  God" — Is 
at  the  root  of  the  ethical  dilemmas  posed  I  y 
molecular  biology.  In  one  sense,  the  nemr 
findings  have  continued  the  work  of  Nev- 
ton,  Darwin  and  Preud,  reducing  men  Io 
even  tinier  cogs  In  a  mechanistic  unlverss. 
At  the  same  time.  It  was  man  himself  wto 
deciphered  the  code  of  life  and  who  can 
now.  In  Tellhard  de  Cbardln's  phrase,  "seise 
the  tiller  of  the  world."  If  he  Is  only  a  bunde 
of  DNA-dlrected  cells,  more  sophisticated 
but  hardly  dissimilar  from  those  of  animals 
and  plants,  he  can  at  least  use  that  know- 
edge  to  Improve,  even  to  re-create  hlmselC. 
But  should  he? 

In  his  persuasive  1969  book  Come,  Let  I's 
Play  God,  the  late  blophyslclst  Leroy  Augei  .- 
stein  argued  that  man  takes  the  role  of  Gcd 
by  default  or  design  and  has  always  doi.e 
BO.  Ecologically,  he  changes  the  very  face  (f 
the  earth:  first  with  plows,  then  with  dams. 
Insecticides  and  pollution,  he  has  serlotis  y 
upset  the  balance  of  nature.  His  humane  li- 
stlncts  and  scientific  curiosity  team  up  o 
preserve  life  so  well  that  the  world  faces  a 
population  crisis.  Moreover,  by  extending  tt  e 
lives  of  those  with  defective  genes,  sclent  e 
increases  the  chance  that  damaging  gemts 
will  be  passed  down  to  ever-larger  portloi.s 
of  succeeding  generations.  Germany's  prc- 
emlnent  Protestant  ethlclst,  Helmut  Thlc- 
licke,  notes  that  men  must  recognize  hoiv 
"the  act  of  compassion  to  one  generation  ca  n 
be  an  act  of  oppression  to  the  nex*.  "  Thld- 
llcke  argues  that  men  must  be  willing  io 
make  hard  choices.  If  society  intervenes  Io 
keep  alive  the  hereditarily  ill  (as  he  beUevds 
It  sho\ild).  then  it  must  also  be  willing  to 
Intervene  again,  perhaps  even  sterlllzlz  g 
some  with  hereditary  diseases. 

This  Is  only  one  kind  of  ethical  problem 
raised  by  the  new  genetics,  and  it  is  alrea<:  y 
close  at  hand.  Other  problems  are  still  In 
the  far  future,  but  how  the  dilemmas  <>f 
population  control  are  handled  wlU  set  In  - 
portant  patterns  for  later  issues. 

Population  pressxires  increase  the  Ukel  - 
hood  of  widespread  government  drives,  (ir 
even  coercion,  to  limit  births.  Couples  wto 
are  warned  by  genetic  counseling  that  th(y 
risk  producing  deformed  offspring  would  fa(  e 
far  greater  pressure  than  they  do  now  'o 
avoid  having  children;  those  with  defectli  e 


genes  could  become,  in  effect,  second-class 
citizens,  a  caste  of  genetic  lepers. 

One  current  example  illustrates  the  prob- 
lem. Amniocentesis  can  now  quite  accurately 
predict  whether  a  fetus  is  mongoloid;  women 
carrying  such  abnormal  fetuses  are  now  en- 
couraged, where  it  is  legal,  to  have  abortions. 
Already  a  number  of  medical  planners  are 
I>olntlng  up  the  cost-effectiveness  of  abor- 
tion In  those  cases.  Unless  the  birth  rate  of 
mongoloid  children  Is  reduced,  their  care  by 
1975  may  well  cost  some  $1.75  billion  na- 
tionally. 

Methodist  Paul  Ramsey.  Professor  of  Re- 
ligion at  Princeton  and  one  of  the  top  Protes- 
tant ethiclsts  in  the  U.S..  protests  the  abort- 
ing of  such  abnormal  fetuses  as  an  unjusti- 
fied taking  of  human  life.  But  he  does  not 
think  moral  men  can  avoid  the  problems  of 
population  and  genetic  crises.  Indeed,  he 
urgently  recommends  that  society  develop 
an  "ethics  of  genetic  duty."  The  right  to 
have  children  can  become  an  obligation  not 
to  have  them.  Ramsey  asserts;  It  Is  shocking 
to  him  that  parents  will  refuse  genetic  coun- 
seling and  take  the  "grave  risk  of  having  de- 
fective children  rather  than  remain  child- 
less." Dead  set  as  he  Is  against  abortion  in 
all  but  the  most  serious  cases,  Ramsey  would 
prefer  to  see  one  parent  undergo  voluntary 
sterilization.  "Genetic  Imprudence,"  he  says, 
"Is  gravely  Immoral." 

To  Ramsey  and  others,  genetic  surgery — 
repairing,  replacing  or  suppressing  a  "sick" 
gene — could  be  profoundly  moral.  Depending 
on  the  defect,  genetic  surgery  before  or  after 
birth  could  prevent  abnormality,  and  also 
Insure  that  it  was  not  passed  on.  Moral 
Theologian  BernEird  Hftring  of  Rome's  Accad- 
emla  Alfonsiana  applauds  basic  remedial  In- 
tervention as  "corrective  foresight." 

But  HSrlng  is  one  among  many,  both  scien- 
tists and  ethiclsts,  who  find  it  considerably 
harder  to  Justify  "positive"  genetic  engineer- 
ing, restructuring  the  genes  to  make  the 
"perfect"  man.  The  prospect  suggests  apoc- 
alyptic possibilities:  M.I.T.  Biologist  Salva- 
dor Lurla  approaches  It  "with  tremendous 
fear  of  its  potential  dangers."  Biologist 
Joshua  Lederberg  of  Stanford  University 
disowns  such  Utopian  alms  as  a  proper  goal 
for  serious  biology,  and  even  doubts  that 
techniques  sophisticated  enough  to  achieve 
them  could  be  perfected  in  the  near  future. 
But  the  possibility  nonetheless  tantalizes: 
Who  would  decide  what  qualities  to  preserve, 
and  by  what  standards?  Even  remedial  gene- 
tic engineering  could  pose  a  distressing  prob- 
lem if  it  achieved  the  ability  to  remove  "un- 
desirable" behavior  tendencies.  Asks  Thie- 
Ucke:  "Would  one  try  to  eradicate  Faust's 
restlessness,  Hamlet's  indecision.  King  Lear's 
conscience,  Romeo  and  Juliet's  conflicts?" 

Human  cloning,  the  asexual  reproduction 
of  genetic  carbon  copies,  raises  similar  ques- 
tions. Who  shall  be  cloned,  and  why?  Great 
scientists?  Composers?  Statesmen?  When 
Geneticist  Hermann  J.  Muller  first  broached 
the  idea  of  sperm  banks  in  Out  of  the  Night 
(1935) ,  he  suggested  Lenin  as  a  sperm  donor. 
In  later  editions,  Lenin  was  conspicuously 
absent,  replaced  on  Muller's  list  by  Leonardo 
da  Vlncl,  Descartes,  Pasteur.  Lincoln  and 
Einstein.  Society  could  well  be  as  fickle — or 
worse — about  cloning.  It  might  create  a  caste 
of  subservient  workers,  as  in  1984,  or  a  breed 
of  super-warriors  out  of  a  "genetics  race" 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  An  even 
more  hideous  nightmare  would  be  the  "clonal 
farm,"  where  anyone  could  keep  a  deep- 
frozen  Identical  twin  on  hand  for  organ 
transplants. 

Such  fanciful  fears  tend  to  obscure  deeper 
ethical  and  practical  objections  to  cloning. 
The  process  could  be  used,  for  example,  to 
allow  a  woman  to  produce  a  child  without 
passing  on  her  own  or  her  mate's  defective 
gene.  A  cell  nucleus  from  the  genetically 
sound  parent  could  be  substituted  for  the 
nucleus  In  her  egg.  But  even  that  quite  rea- 
sonable application  could  Introduce  a  novel 


set  of  complications.  Would  the  cloned  child 
develop  a  sibling  rivalry  with  its  biological 
parent?  Would  he  face  a  severe  Identity  crisis, 
being  someone  else's  "duplicate"?  Beyond 
such  considerations,  a  number  of  scientists 
and  ethiclsts  would  list  cloning  among  those 
things  that  men  should  never  do,  even  If  they 
can.  Says  Embryologlst  Robert  T.  Prancoeur, 
author  of  Utopian  Motherhood:  "Xeroxing  of 
people?  It  shouldn't  be  done  In  the  labs,  even 
once,  with  humans." 

To  many  critics  cloning  is  only  one  of 
several  biological  developments  that  threat- 
en what  Paul  Ramsey  calls  "a  basic  form 
of  humanity":  the  family.  Ramsey  thinks 
that  artificial  Insemination  by  a  donor, 
which  is  already  fairly  common,  has  opened' 
the  door  to  further  invasions  of  family  integ- 
rity. In  his  recent  book  Fabricated  Man,  he 
mentions  other  possible  developments:  arti- 
ficial inovulation  (the  "prenatal"  adoption  of 
someone  else's  fertilized  egg),  "women  hir- 
ing mercenaries  to  bear  their  children,"  and 
"babies  produced  in  hatcheries."  Beyond 
finding  some  of  the  poasibillties  repellent, 
Ramsey  argues  that  they  violate  "covenant- 
fidelity,"  a  bond  of  spiritual  and  physical 
faithfulness,  between  wife  and  husband  or 
parent  and  child. 

Prancoeur,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that 
the  new  embryology  can  lead  to  a  fresh 
flexibility  in  the  family  structure.  He  favors 
host  mothers  (Ramsey's  "mercenaries") 
because  some  women  want  children  but  can- 
not carry  them  to  term.  In  an  opposite  way, 
artificial  Inovulation  could  be  the  means 
for  a  sterile  mother  to  bear  a  child,  even  if 
not  from  her  own  egg.  But  he  draws  the  line 
at  artificial  wombs,  which,  he  says,  "would 
produce  nothing  but  psychological  mon- 
sters." Othws  emphasize  that  the  family  it- 
self must  survive  to  fill  Important  psycho- 
logical needs.  Molecular  Biologist  Leon  Kass, 
who  left  the  research  labs  to  become  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science's  Committee  on  the  Life  Sciences 
and  Social  Policy,  puts  It  effectively:  "The 
family  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  only  institu- 
tion In  an  Increasingly  Impersonal  world 
where  each  person  Is  loved  not  for  what  he 
does  or  makes,  but  simply  because  he  is. 
Can  our  humanity  survive  its  destruction?" 

Beyond  population  control,  beyond 
"Xeroxing"  and  patterning  people,  beyond 
the  survival  of  the  family  lies  the  ultimate 
ethical  question:  the  sanctity  of  life  Itself. 
The  move  toward  new  knowledge  requires  ex- 
perimentation. The  new  generation  of  ex- 
periments, however.  Involves  human  life, 
and  many  moralists  suggest  that  many  of 
those  experiments  are  intrinsically  evil  be- 
cause they  toy  with  life.  They  point,  for 
example,  to  the  experiments  by  Italian  Bi- 
ologist Danlele  PetruccI,  who  in  1961  an- 
nounced that  he  had  kept  a  fertilized  egg 
alive  for  29  days  in  vitro  (In  the  glass)  be- 
fore letting  it  die  because  It  Is  monstrously 
deformed.  Another  PetruccI  embryo  lived  for 
59  days  before  it  died  because  of  a  labora- 
tory mistake.  The  Vatican,  which  sternly 
forbids  all  experimentation  with  fertilized 
eggs,  demanded  that  PetruccI  cease  his  in- 
vestigations. He  agreed  to  comply. 

In  a  recent  experiment  conducted  by  Lan- 
drum  Shettles  at  Columbia  University,  a 
100-cell  human  embryo  growing  in  a  petrl 
dlBh  was  unceremoniously  pipetted  In  a  salt 
solution  onto  a  glass  slide.  For  those  who 
believe  that  human  life  begins  with  fertili- 
zation, Shettles'  simple  laboratory  procedure 
was  an  act  of  unjustifiable  killing,  even 
though  such  experiments  might  help  perfect 
a  morally  Justified  technique  like  genetic 
surgery.  Even  in  the  case  of  laboratory  mis- 
takes that  might  produce  monsters,  argues 
Bernard  H&rlng.  only  those  that  are  clearly 
Inhuman  should  be  destroyed.  A  number  of 
scientists,  on  the  other  hand,  subscribe  to  an 
alternate  ethical  view  that  an  embryo  Is  not 
human  until  later  In  its  development— per- 
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tiAps  as  early  as  two  months  or  as  late  as  six 
months. 

Most  sclentlste,  naturally,  fight  what  they 
see  as  arbitrary  limits  on  their  right  to  ex- 
penment.  But  not  all.  Testifying  before  the 
House  subcommittee  on  science  in  January, 
Molecular  Biologist  James  Watson  took  tUne 
off  from  hlB  cancer  investigations  to  express 
concern  about  developments  In  embryo  re- 
search. Predicting  that  many  biologists 
would  soon  Join  Britain's  R.G.  Edwards  in 
experimenting  with  human  eggs,  Watson 
suggested  that  one  course  of  action  cotUd  be 
to  prohibit  all  research  on  human  cell  fusion 
and  embryos.  Palling  that,  he  proposed  In- 
ternational agreements  limiting  such  re- 
search before  It  becomes  widespread  and 
Irresponsible,  and  before  "the  cat  is  totally 
out  of  the  bag." 

Watson  is  not  alone  In  his  worries.  Last 
summer  Biologist  James  Shapiro,  one  of 
three  young  scientists  who  successfully  Iso- 
lated a  bacterial  gene,  gave  up  his  promising 
career  to  take  up  social  work  because  he 
feared  government  misuse  of  genetic  achieve- 
ments. An  Episcopal  priest.  Canon  Michael 
HamUton  of  Washington  (D.C.)  Cathedral, 
called  Shapiro's  action  a  "loss  of  nerve."  Yet 
the  looming  Issues  are  enough  to  test  the 
nerve  of  any  thoughtful  man.  Central  is  the 
question:  Who  wUl  decide?  Who  wlU  make 
the  choices  not  only  of  life  and  death,  but 
what  kind  of  life? 

To  consider  such  issues,  Roman  Catholic 
Lay  Theologian  Daniel  Callahan  and  a  num- 
ber of  like-minded  ethiclsts  and  aclentista 
have  set  up  the  Institute  of  Society,  Ethics 
and  the  Life  Sciences.  Among  the  70  mem- 
bers are  Geneticist  Theodoslus  Dobzhansky, 
Psychiatrist  Willard  GayUn,  Theologian  John 
C.  Bennett,  and  U.S.  Senator  Walter  P. 
Mondale  of  Minnesota,  who  three  years  ago 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an  Inter- 
disciplinary committee  to  examine  new 
scientific  problems.  It  did  not  pass,  but 
Mondale  Is  trying  again  this  year.  "There 
may  still  be  time,"  he  says,  "to  establish 
some  ground  rules." 

The  long-term  goal  of  the  institute,  says 
Callahan,  Is  "legitimizing  the  problems." 
making  the  study  of  ethical  Issues  a  respect- 
able part  of  the  scientific  curriculum.  Too 
many  scientists,  says  Gaylln,  "see  this  as 
something  mushy,  something  for  Sunday 
morning,  beyond  the  realm  of  science."  To 
change  that  situation,  the  institute  is  trying 
to  educate  legislators  on  the  importance  of 
ethical  considerations,  and  is  encouraging 
universities  to  offer  a  solid  background  in 
ethical  studies  for  "every  scientific  profes- 
sional." At  the  Texas  Medical  Center  In 
Houston,  a  similar  interdisciplinary  effort 
has  been  started  by  the  Institute  of  Religion 
and  Human  Development  and  the  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine.  The  Sunday  School 
Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
has  developed  a  thorough  adult-education 
course  on  biomedical  Issues  as  one  of  its 
electlves  for  this  spring. 

Cancer  Researcher  Van  Rensselaer  Potter 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  suggested 
In  a  new  book,  Bioethica,  that  the  U.S.  create 
a  fourth  branch  of  Government,  a  Council 
for  the  Future,  to  consider  scientific  de- 
velopments and  recommend  appropriate 
legislation. 

Indeed,  some  form  of  super-agency  may 
be  the  only  solution  to  the  formidable  legal 
problems  sure  to  arise.  Already,  laws  relating 
to  artificial  Insemination  by  a  donor  are  In 
confusion;  developments  such  as  donor 
mothers  and  cloning  will  raise  even  more 
complicated  questions.  If  a  mother  had  her- 
self cloned  without  her  husband's  permis- 
sion, for  only  one  example,  would  he  be 
legally  responsible  for   the  child? 

Some  scientists,  however,  frankly  believe 
that  lasmien  are  ill  equipped  to  discuss 
Issues  with  them,  let  alone  share  control  of 
what  they  do.  The  matters,  they  contend,  are 
technical   and   should   be    decided   by   the 


technical  men  who  understand  them.  Even 
if  government  does  enter  the  field,  points  out 
Daniel  Callahan,  much  of  the  success  of  any 
ethical  policy  will  depend  on  a  responsible 
professional  code.  "If  you  depend  solely  on 
laws,  sanctions  and  enforcements,"  says  Cal- 
lahan, "the  game  Is  over.''  Molecular  Biologist 
Francis  Crick  is  confident  that  basic  morals 
and  common  sense  will  prevail.  Some  of  the 
wilder  genetic  proposals  will  never  be  adopted, 
he  claims,  because  "people  will  simply  not 
stand  for  them." 

Some  ethiclsts  and  scientists  argue  that 
the  worries,  the  plans  and  the  proposals 
are  premature,  that  ethics  has  always  been 
an  ad  hoc  thing,  dealing  with  the  world  as 
It  is,  not  as  it  might  be  In  the  future.  Given 
the  enormousness  of  the  new  problems  and 
the  speed  of  change,  that  attitude  may  be  a 
luxury. 

Beyond  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the 
single  criterion  that  ethiclsts  most  often 
mention  as  an  absolute,  or  nearly  one,  is  hu- 
man freedom.  Scientific  advances,  as  they 
see  it,  can  either  promote  freedom  or  In- 
hibit It,  but  the  distinctions  are  not  always 
obvious  or  easy.  The  danger  is  that  a  demo- 
cratic society  might  therefore  fail  to  act  at 
all,  and  by  default  pass  the  problems — and 
the  solutions — to  a  small,  uncontrolled  elite, 
leading  perhaps  ultimately  to  a  totalitarian 
government.  The  late  author  C.  3.  Lewis 
warned  more  than  a  quarter  century  ago 
that  "man's  power  over  Nature  is  really  the 
power  of  some  men  over  other  men,  with 
Nature  as  their  Instrument." 

Despite  the  urgency,  there  can  be  no  single 
ethical  approach  to  the  problems  posed  by 
the  new  genetics.  The  mechanists  may  want 
simply  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  molecular 
biology,  exploiting  its  discoveries  as  well  as 
they  know  how,  but  not  quite  willing  to  look 
beyond  to  spiritual  considerations. 

Among  many  religious  thinkers,  there  is 
an  affection  for  the  futurist  philosophy  of 
Tellhard  de  Chardln.  who  wrote  glowingly 
of  a  coming  scientific  age  when  men  would 
exult  in  "fathoming  everything,  trying  every- 
thing, extending  everything"  on  their  road 
to  an  ultimate  Omega  Point  of  shared  god- 
hood.  Finally,  there  are  those,  believers  and 
unbelievers,  who  know  man  to  be  a  victim  of 
what  might  still  be  called  original  sin.  Those 
m  the  religious  community,  especially  Ro- 
man Catholics,  warn  that  man  must  not 
tinker  with  such  sacred  values  as  life  and 
the  family  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Those  In  the  scientific  world, 
more  pragmatically,  tend  to  mirror  Potter's 
warning  about  "dangerous  knowledge" — 
knowledge  that  accumulates  faster  than  the 
wisdom  to  manage  it. 

There  is  hardly  a  chance  for  complete  con- 
sensus among  the  three  schools,  but  it  may 
help  to  borrow  a  lesson  or  two  from  each. 
Prom  the  mechanist,  his  conviction  that 
there  is  an  order  in  the  physical  world,  dis- 
coverable and  manageable  If  It  Is  approached 
with  enough  humility  to  comprehend  Its 
mysteries.  From  the  Teilhardlans,  the  con- 
fidence that  God,  whoever  he  is,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  future  and  may  yet 
meet  man  there.  From  those  who  still  believe 
In  man's  propensity  for  error,  the  wllllngnees 
to  put  on  the  brakes  a  bit  and  reflect  on 
values  and  consequences — but  also,  as  Hel- 
mut Thlellcke  counsels,  the  courage  to  act 
despite  almost  certain  knowledge  that  man 
will  make  serious  mistakes. 

As  they  look  back  toward  the  time  when 
man  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  biological 
revolution,  troubled  and  uncertain,  but  de- 
termined to  push  ahead,  what  will  the  beings 
of  the  future  say  about  their  ancestors? 
Caltech  Biologist  Robert  Slnshelmer  suggests 
an  optimistic — and  poignant — answer  In  his 
essay  "The  Mind  of  Pooh";  "Perhaps,  when 
we've  mutated  the  genes  and  integrated  the 
neutrons  and  refined  the  biochemistry,  our 
descendants  will  come  to  see  us  as  we  see 
Pooh:  frail  and  slow  In  logic,  weak  In  mem- 


ory and  pale  In  abstraction  but  usually 
warmhearted,  generally  compassionate,  and 
on  occasion  possessed  of  Innate  common 
sense  and  uncommon  perception." 

[From  the  Atlantic,  May  1971] 

The  Obsolescent  Mother 

(By  Edward  Grossman) 

"Did  you  know  that  a  woman  can  now  have 
children  without  a  man?" 

"But  what  on  earth  for?" 

"You  can  apply  ice  to  a  woman's  ovaries,  for 
instance.  She  can  have  a  child.  We  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  humanity." 

At  once  Ella  laughs,  and  with  confidence. 
"But  what  woman  in  her  senses  would  want 
ice  applied  to  her  ovaries  Instead  of  a  man?" 
Doris  Lesslng.    The   Golden   Notebook 

In  a  German  woodcut  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  woman  is  giving  birth.  She  squats 
on  a  blrthstool,  something  that  looks  like  a 
portable  three-legged  toilet,  various  models 
of  which  turn  up  In  mosaics,  drawings,  and 
X>alntlngs  all  the  vsray  from  Rome  until  the 
early  1800s  In  America.  This  German  woman 
(or  rather  girl:  the  fiesh  of  her  placid  face 
Is  rounder  and  firmer  than  the  saggy  Jowls  on 
the  mldwlves  who  attend  her)  grasps  with 
her  left  hand  the  bottom  of  the  stool  while 
with  the  right  she  presses  down  on  the  swell- 
ing under  her  clothes.  She  is  fully  dressed, 
like  the  others  in  the  picture,  one  midwife 
(perhaps  the  assistant)  standing  beuind  her, 
holding  her  up  by  the  armpits,  while  the 
senior  hag  sits  on  a  very  low  chair  facing  the 
girl's  spread  legs,  her  arms  thrust  up  the 
girl's  volumlnovis  skirts,  giving  the  artist  a 
chance  to  show  off  his  technique  with  light 
and  shadow  on  folds,  and  exposing  the  glrl'a 
feet. 

These  feet — they  are  bare,  muscular,  con- 
torted. They  are  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  which  Is  stylized,  with  little 
except  formal  lines  of  tension.  They  are  Just 
about  the  only  sign  that  In  real  life  the  scene 
was  not  serene,  but  hectic,  noisy,  palnfvU, 
with  sweat  and  juices  running,  screams, 
moans,  and  curses,  and  in  the  air  a  possibility 
of  death.  If  this  girl  died  in  labor,  or  her  child 
from  infection  In  the  first  few  days  of  life, 
it  was  as  unremarkable  as  the  father  of  her 
child  being  slaughtered  In  the  wars  of 
religion. 

Other  animals  don't  seem  to  feel  pain 
or  run  much  risk  in  giving  birth:  their 
bodies  take  on  a  casual  attitude,  the  mother 
doesn't  need  help.  The  human  mother  is 
an  exceptional  case  that  it  took  the  whole 
progress  of  evolution  to  produce.  For  al- 
most as  long  as  Man  has  been  human,  birth 
has  been  a  big  event,  a  disturbance,  and 
more  or  less  a  shock,  so  much  so  that  at 
least  one  mythology  has  accounted  for  the 
pain  of  It  as  punishment  for  an  original 
sin  against  Almighty  God.  Considering  how 
long  Man  has  been  human — defined  bio- 
logically or  mythologlcally — it  is  just  yes- 
terday that  childbirth  began  to  be  mitigated. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  experience  of 
women  was  pretty  much  that  of  the  Ger- 
man girl.  It  was  against  the  law  to  dissect, 
and  no  one  understood  the  reproductive  or- 
gans. Obstetrical  tools  were  scarce  and 
clumsy,  and  mldvrives  relied  on  the  cun- 
ning of  their  (dirty)  hands.  There  was  no 
paln-ltlller,  so  women  went  through  the 
thing  wide-awake,  unless  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  faint.  An  ordeal,  and  one  which 
thoughtful  men  must  have  been  happy  to  be 
spared. 

Yet  the  transformation  of  childbirth  from 
painful  and  dangerous  event  to  safe  and 
efficient  routine  was  thanks  to  men,  to  the 
energy  of  males.  The  beginning  of  this  trans- 
formation dates  only  from  a  little  before  the 
time  when  drawings  and  paintings  start  to 
show  men.  Instead  of  women,  working  around 
the  swollen  body  of  the  woman  in  labor. 
What  part  of  this  male  energy,  channeled 
Into  ingeniousness,  derived  from  a  ctirioslty 
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separate  from  feeling,  what  part  from  coti- 
paaalon.  or  guilt?  Leonardo's  drawings  of  *ie 
letus  may  weU  be  Just  an  expression  of  bis 
need  to  And  nature  out  and  record  It;  fet 
without  such  anatomical  study.  chUdbltth 
could  not  have  changed.  Peter  Chamberl^n, 
inventor  of  the  forceps  In  the  year  Shake- 
speare published  Loves  Labour  Lost,  kjpt 
the  detaUs  of  his  simple  and  great  Invention 
secret,  haggling  for  a  price  and  with  bis 
coUeague-nvals  while  women  suffered.  In 
contrast  to  him.  there  have  probably  b*en 
any  number  of  doctors  of  whom  we  co|Ud 
think  that  their  sympathy  for  women  Was 
at  least  as  active  as  their  deelre  to  get 
rich  or  be  famous.  Maybe  It  Is  true  that  the 
motives  of  most  of  the  doctors  were  mlsed, 
and  that  only  the  humble  practitioners  were 
pure.  ' 

In  1842,  Jamee  Young  Simpson,  profe*or 
of  midwifery  at  the  University  of  Edlnburth, 
at  the  age  of  thirty  became  the  first]  to 
vise  anesthesia  to  help  women  In  labor,  pe- 
fore  he  got  any  honor  for  It,  he  had  to  c<»n- 
tend  with  the  gloomy  abuse  and  doubti  of 
the  people  who  ran  the  medical  and  religi- 
ous Establishments — that  Is,  other  men. 
Ministers,  for  example,  objected  to  Slmp^n 

bCCAXlSC  ■  1 

•Paln  during  operations  Is.  In  the  majoilty 
of  cases,  even  desirable!  Its  prevention  or  An- 
nihilation Is,  for  the  most  part,  hazardous 
to  the  paUent.  In  the  lylng-ln  chamber, 
nothing  Is  more  true  than  this:  palni  Is 
the  mothers  safety.  Its  abeence  her  destriic- 
tlon.  Tet,  there  are  those  bold  enough:  to 
administer  vapor  of  ether,  even  at  this  crit- 
ical Juncture  forgetting  It  has  been  ordered, 
that  m  sorrow  shall  she  bring  forth."  "      1 

This  comblnaUon  of  bad  moralizing  >nd 
bogus  medicine  was  not  considered  sti^ld 
or  cruel:  It  soxinded  convincing  to  most 
people,  even  women.  Some  of  the  letters  Dr. 
Simpson  got  from  his  colleagues  were  liet- 
ter  Informed,  but  even  agnoetlc  medical 
men  were  apt  to  believe  that  (a  woman's) 
pain  was  somehow  neceesary.  wlthjout 
t)otherlng  to  prove  It.  While  women  coul^nt 
have  begun  to  be  liberated  from  the  speplal 
pains  and  dangers  of  their  biology  wlthjout 
the  help  of  certain  men,  there  have  al^^ays 
been,  at  each  "critical  Juncture."  other  ixen 
opposing  this  liberation,  or  at  least  the  t«5h- 
nlcal  means  of  achieving  It.  j 

Simpson's  answers  to  the  reactionaries 
and  the  skeptics  radiate  good  sense  and  til«> 
concern  for  the  suffering  of  women.  He 
has  to  remind  a  Dr.  Meigs  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  his  crlUce,  that  the  fact  U  "the  (jon- 
tractlons  of  the  uterus,  and  not  paint  is 
the  essential  to  the  progress  of  labor."  but 
aside  from  the  medical  facts,  he  Is  obliged 
to  go  In  for  some  moralizing,  too:  | 

'Xlke  other  physicians  you  deem  It,  I  d<Jubt 
not,  your  duty  to  wield  the  powers  of  Jour 
art.  In  order  to  free  those  that  submit  them- 
selves to  your  medical  care,  from  these  and 
from  other  similar  sufferings.  But  If  lit  Is 
right  for  you  to  relieve  and  remove  t^ese 
pains,  why  Is  It  not  right  for  you  alsf  to 
relieve  and  remove  the  pains  accomponjrlng 
the  act  of  parturition?  I  cannot  see  on  wbat 
principle  of  philosophy,  or  moraUty,  ot  hu- 
manity, a  physician  should  consider  Iti  his 
duty  to  alleviate  and  abolish,  when  pos- 
sible, the  many  minor  pains  to  which  his 
patients  are  subject,  and  yet  should  con- 
sider It  Improper  to  alleviate  and  abolish, 
when  possible,  pains  of  so  aggravat«kl  a 
character,  that.  In  your  own  language,  they 
cu'e  absolutely  Indescribable  and  compa- 
rable to  no  other  pains.  'Pains  for  which 
there  Is  no  other  name  but  Agony.'  "      J 

Even  Simpson  was  not  entirely  altru^tlc. 
however.  Dtirlng  the  time  It  took  for  i^ln- 
klllers  to  be  accepted  by  the  medical  Batab- 
llshment  and  acquiesced  In  by  the  Church 
(about  twelve  years,  until  Queen  Victoria's 
much-publicized  labor  under  chlorofotm) . 
he  fretted,  not  onJy  about  the  women  who 
continued  to  go  through  childbirth  qold- 
Bober  but  also  about  his  professional  repjuta- 


tlon  and  whether  he  would  get  the  glory 
coming  to  him.  Innovators,  great  benefactors 
of  women  like  Simpson,  have  generally  had 
complicated  feelings,  their  sympathy  being 
sharpened  by  ambition.  Only  women,  once 
they  have  realized  the  meaning  for  them- 
selves of  these  innovations,  have  displayed 
uncomplicated  enthusiasm,  which  finally 
proves  more  effecUve  than  anything  else  in 
overcoming  tradition.  The  first  woman  on 
whom  Simpson  tried  chloroform.  In  1848 
(untU  that  time  he  had  been  making  do 
with  ether) .  was  so  grateful,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously  clear  about  the  Improved  fu- 
ture of  her  half  of  the  human  race,  that  she 
had  her  glrl-chlld  christened  "Anesthesia. " 

Other  men  made  further  advances:  anti- 
sepsis in  surgery,  antibiotics,  refinements  in 
diagnosis  and  delivery.  Because  of  this  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  to  have  a  chUd  in 
an  industrial  country  today  is  no  longer 
dangerous.  The  process  may  be  bothersome 
and  uncomfortable  for  many,  but  very  few 
women  die  In  childbirth  anymore.  However, 
despite  this,  it  la  still  not  possible  to  say 
that  we  take  birth  as  casually  as  animals  do. 
A  tinge  of  mystery  remains;  the  things  still 
seems  formidable,  perhaps  least  to  obstetri- 
cians, more  to  women,  and  most  to  men. 

As  long  as  men  have  had  the  artifice  to 
represent,  they  have  made  the  Image  of  the 
beatific  Madonna  and  Child,  an  Image  that 
speaks  to  some  profound  need.  love,  guilt, 
fear,  or  reverence,  or  all  of  these  together 
subsumed  under  awe.  Today,  medical  knowl- 
edge has  grown,  and  conception  and  chUd- 
bearlng  are  apparently  less  mysterious  than 
they  once  were.  It  Is  understood  that  the 
egg  when  It  bursts  from  Its  follicle  In  the 
ovary  Is  about  as  big  as  the  period  at  the 
end  of  this  sentence;  that  If  It  happens  to 
be  fertilized  during  Its  Journey  down  the 
fallopian  tube  (In  Latin,  oviduct),  the  gene- 
tic material  from  it  and  the  sperm  combine 
and  rearrange,  and  the  new  organism  (an 
embryo)  divides,  and  divides  again,  and 
again,  until  It  arrives  In  the  uterus  looking 
something  like  a  segmented  soccer  ball,  and 
implants  Itself  Into  the  mucus  lining  of  the 
uterus,  where  about  two  weeks  after  fer- 
tilization there  begins  to  arise  between  the 
embryo  and  Its  mother  one  of  the  most 
complicated  structures  In  nature:  the  pla- 
centa. This  Is  an  entire  environment,  a  uni- 
verse for  the  embryo  alone,  separating  it 
from  and  connecting  It  to  Its  mother  by 
membranes  so  fine  that  blood  cells  pass 
through  undamaged,  bringing  the  embryo 
nourishment  and  carrying  away  poisons.  For 
the  next  eight  months,  so  long  as  she  eats, 
breathes,  and  excretes  for  herself,  the  mother 
eats,  breathes,  and  excretes  for  the  embryo, 
then  fetus,  which  develops  from  a  plasm 
with  creases,  to  a  mollusk.  to  a  fish,  to  a  pig, 
and  attains  the  morphology  (Greek,  morphe, 
"form")  of  a  human  being,  with  two  cleat 
and  open  Jelly  eyes  which  rapidly  move  in 
movements  associated  with  dreaming.  Then, 
In  a  normal  pregnancy,  about  nine  months 
after  conception,  the  gigantically  stretched 
uterus  begin  to  contract  and  expel,  and  birth 
takes  place. 

All  this  Is  known  today,  yet  the  process  of 
chlldbearlng,  with  Its  final  event  as  If  some- 
thing were  coming  to  inexorable  term,  still 
has  about  It  a  sense  of  prehistory,  savage  and 
elemental,  even  though  It  Is  surrounded  by 
rubber  gloves  and  stainless  steel.  It  Is  a 
spectacle  that  impresses  the  civilized  no  less 
than  the  savage  mind  as  awesome,  and  to- 
gether with  the  other  striking  biological 
events  associated  with  a  woman's  body,  may 
lead  a  man  like  Slgmund  Freud  to  write, 
"Anatomy  la  destiny."  However,  this  epl- 
grtmi,  with  Its  numerous  social,  sexual,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  Implications,  has  had 
Its  portion  of  Incontrovertible  truth  reduced 
m  the  years  since  It  was  written,  and  again, 
this  has  been  thanks  to  men.  The  female's 
circular,  periodic,  excitable,  "destined"  biol- 
ogy of  the  male  as  a  result  of  new  knowl- 


edge of  the  chemistry  at  sexual  dlflerentla- 
tlon  and  functioning,  and  the  technology 
that  this  knowledge  has  made  possible — 
above  all.  the  Pill. 

But  a  stubborn  remnant  of  biological  fact 
and  cultural  myth,  that  men  and  women 
alike  are  affected  by,  persists.  So  long  as  we 
reproduce  ourselves,  we  also  reproduce  the 
spectacle  of  a  woman  withdrawing  Into  her- 
self, becoming  huge,  and  In  blood  and 
tumult  bringing  forth  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration. 

This  Is  the  stuff  myths  are  made  of.  cus- 
toms (such  as  the  French  custom  of  kissing 
a  lady's  hand,  which  originated  not  as  a 
compliment  to  her  but  a  symbolic  gesture 
of  gratitude  to  all  women  together  for  what 
they  endure  In  childbirth)  and  practice 
(such  as  the  practice  of  the  mother,  rather 
than  the  father,  caring  for  children,  because 
for  nine  months  It  was  Impossible  to  decide 
whether  she  and  the  child  constituted  two 
organisms  or  one) . 

Even  the  mother  may  experience  this 
mystic  aweeomeness.  so  strange  and  some- 
how at  odds  with  the  present  and  the  future. 
Yet  It  Is  only  the  remnant  of  a  myth,  and 
technology,  which  has  gone  part  of  the  way 
toward  destroying  It,  may  yet  destroy  the 
rest. 

n 

According  to  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee, 
the  great  advances  In  the  science  of  biology 
In  the  years  from  the  middle  fifties  to  the 
middle  sixties  Involved  advances  In  knowl- 
edge of  the  genetic  code.  The  most  famous 
hypothesis  put  forward  and  confirmed  was 
Crick  and  Watson's  model  of  DNA,  but  also 
of  Importance  was  later  work.  Identifying, 
under  tremendous  magnification.  Individual 
genes.  Biologists  say  that  with  the  cracking 
of  the  genetic  code  and  the  visualization 
of  the  smallest  unit  In  genetics,  a  period  of 
intense  exploration  and  significant  discovery 
has  come  to  an  end;  the  work  remaining  U 
not  speculative,  but  by  way  of  filling  In  and 
reconfirming.  There  Is  a  sense,  among  young- 
er men,  that  the  "excitement"  has  gone  out. 
Many  have  shifted  their  attention  to  the 
closely  related  field  of  embryology,  which  Is 
rich  In  tantalizing  problems.  For  example, 
the  knowledge  of  how  the  basic  genetic  ma- 
terial reproduces  Itself  has  been  helpful 
to  the  embryologlst.  but  he  still  does  not 
know  exactly  how  the  genes  themselves  dic- 
tate the  orderly  development  of  a  fertilized 
egg  Into  a  complicated  and  highly  differen- 
tiated m\iltlcelled  organism:  what  makes 
an  eye  an  eye.  and  an  arm  not  an  eye,  and 
what  puts  together  limbs  and  organs  so  as 
to  make  an  individual  creature?  Not  only 
are  such  questions  of  "pure"  interest,  but 
since  they  go  to  the  center  of  the  reproduc- 
tive process,  the  answers  to  them  promise 
to  have  practical  application  to  problems  of 
genetic  defect  and  birth  control,  two  worldly 
matters  much  on  the  minds  of  scientists  and 
nonsclentlsts  alike. 

The  research  of  the  last  few  years  In  em- 
bryology, or  molecular  and  reproductive  biol- 
ogy, has  already  yielded  a  number  of  inter- 
esting hypotheses,  as  well  as  laboratory  ex- 
periments, such  as  the  one  called  "cloning." 
Theoretically,  since  every  cell  of  an  anlma! 
carries  a  load  of  genetic  Information  imlque 
to  that  Individual,  It  ought  to  be  possible,  by 
destroying  (with  radiation)  the  female  com- 
plement of  chromosomes  In  the  nucleus  of 
an  xinfertlllzed  frog  cell,  say,  and  implant- 
ing In  Its  place  an  entire  nucleus  lifted  out 
from  another  cell  of  a  second  frog,  to  ferti- 
lize the  first  cell  and  fabricate  an  embryo 
which  would  grow,  be  bom,  and  mature  Into 
an  adult  frog  that  would  not  merely  resem- 
ble the  donor  frog  but  would  be  Its  absolute 
replica.  In  cloning,  this  theory  has  living 
proof.  A  whole  crowd  (or  clone;  Greek,  "a 
throng")  of  Identical  creatures  has  been  bred 
In  the  laboratory,  literally  and  predictably 
Identical  In  every  way  to  the  donor  frog  ex- 
cept that  some  of  the  copies  are  older  than 
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others.  Among  other  things,  this  shows  that 
jB  Individual  creature,  previously  unique  and 
nx«tal,  may  be  rid  of  Its  uniqueness  and 
Ijave  Immortality  conferred  on  it.  The  experi- 
ment is  dazzling,  and  some  of  the  knowledge 


Jectlon  phenomenon  when  transplanted.  A 
couple  of  days  after  the  story  was  printed, 
the  Vatican's  L'Osaervatore  Romajio  ran  an 
editorial  which  reed  In  part,  "God  sur- 
rounded the   act   of  creation   of   a  human 


had  put  some  human  eggs,  which  he  had 

managed  to  get.  Into  the  presence  of  ^>erm. 

and  that  a  small  number  of  the  eggs  bad 

been    fertilized    and    had    actuaUy    divided. 

_^__         _ Ten  years  later,  Landrum  Shettles,  an  obste- 

^med"'("SDlnor')  may  eventually  have  prac-      trlclan  at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Hospital  In      being  with  the  most  supreme  assistances  of 
a^  human  application,  but  so  far  the  major      New  York,  also  claimed  to  have  gotten  fertlU-      love,   nature,   and  conscience.   It  would   be 

toterest  has  been  "pure":   no  one  suggests      zatlon  and  growth  of  the  h\iman  egg  in  rltro,      * — -     *-     -.-.»*-     ♦>.—     -^^^.^i^^.  .. 

that  himians  can  be  immortal,  or  that  there      this  time  to  a  stage  where  the  embryo  was  a 

Is  any  good  reason  why  they  should  be.  Much      solid  mass  of  cells. 

the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  experiments         There  was  considerable  skepticism,  how- 

in  parthenogenesis,  or  the  asexual  fertUlza-     ever,  about  the  validity  of  Pincus",  Rock's, 

tlon,  by  mechanical  means,  of  mammalian      and  Shettles'  results.  One  of  their  fellow  scl- 

eggs!  The  first  reports  of  such  "immaculate      entlsts  who  was  most  skeptical,  and  offered 

conception"  In  lower  animals  In  the  labora-      the    most    persuasive   criticism,    was    M.    C. 

tory  came  many  years  ago,  when  the  French      Chang  of  the  Worcester  Foundation  for  Ex- 

blolofflst    Jacques    Loeb    caused    "traumatic      perlmental    Biology    In    Shrewsbury,   Massa- 

oarthenogenesls"  by  touching  a  sea  urchin      chusetts.  Chang  said  that  If  you  take  an  egg      such  diseases  as  poisoning  due  to  pregnancy 

^  with  dry  Ice,  but  recently  the  accuracy  of      out  of  the  body  and  Just  leave  it  alone  In  a      are  detrimental  to  health.  If  children  can 


monstrous  to  violate  these  conditions," 
which  suggested  to  some  that  certain  pres- 
Biues  had  been  put  on  Petruccl  to  stop.  An- 
other kind  of  reaction  came  in  an  editorial 
In  Jenmin  Jin  Poo,  the  paper  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party : 

These  are  achievements  of  extreme  Impor- 
tance, which  have  opened  up  bright  perspec- 
tives for  similar  research.  .  .  .  Nine  months 
of  pregnancy  is  no  light  or  easy  burden  and 


the  method  has  been  improved,  and  It  has 
been  made  to  work  on  mammals  such  as  rab- 
bits. Again,  however,  the  direct  hiunan  ap- 
plication Is  not  apparent  for  many  reasons, 
among  them  that  human  eggs  fertilized  by 
parthenogenesis  always  deteriorate  and  die; 
that  because  of  the  chromosome  business, 
only  females  are  conceived;  and  that,  tak- 
ing a  long  view,  parthenogensls  is  undesir- 
able because  the  machinery  of  adaptive  evo- 
lution requires  sexual  reproduction. 

There  are  many  embryolo^lsts  at  work 
In  many  laboratories,  and  much  going  on 
besides  cloning  and  parthenogenesis.  Some 
of  It  focuses  right  on  the  human  egg.  sperm, 
and  embryo.  This  work  has  closer  applica- 
bility to  human  affairs;  indeed,  the  money 
that  pays  for  It  comes  mostly  from  funds 
allotted  not  for  "pure  "  research,  but  for  ap- 
plied— specifically,  research  to  be  applied 
to  real  and  actual  problems  of  contraception, 
fertility,  sterility,  and  birth  defects.  To  gain 
knowledge  which  would  lead  to  new  and 
better  technology  and  social  programs  In 
these  areas  of  dally  concern,  embryologlsts 
have  needed  to  observe,  measure,  and  ex- 
periment with  the  first  phases  of  human 
reproduction,  which  they  have  long  sus- 
pected are  crucial  In  numy  respects  (such 
as  genetic  defect),  but  which  they  have  had 
mostly  to  speculate  about,  since  the  events 
were  hidden  In  the  female  body.  Now.  these 
first  phases,  Including  culturlng  of  the  hu- 
man egg,  Its  fertilization  by  sperm,  and  de- 
velopment as  an  embryo,  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  microscope,  or  In  the  scientific 
terminology,  in  vitro,  "under  glass." 

There  were  an  unusual  number  of  ob- 
stacles that  had  to  be  overcome  before  this 
was  accomplished.  The  first  and  by  no  means 
least  was  that  human  eggs  suitable  for  ex- 
perimentation were  hard  to  get.  While  there 
has  never  been  a  problem  of  getting  sperm 
(the  current  rate  of  remuneration  for  a 
sample  by  masturbation  Is  $25),  eggs  could 
only  be  obtained,  until  very  recently,  either 
from  fresh  cadavers  or  from  ovarian  tissue 
cut  out  during  gynecological  survery  and 
given  by  the  surgeon  to  the  embryologlst  as 
a  favor.  Both  methods  were  unsatisfactory, 
yielding  few  and  often  damaged,  stale,  or 
Immature  eggs.  It  was  much  easier  to  get 
eggs  from  mice,  rabbits,  and  hamsters,  which 
could  simply  be  klUed  at  the  right  time  In 
the  egg-maturing  cycle,  and  their  eggs 
picked  out  of  the  follicles  of  the  ovary  or 
flushed  from  the  oviduct.  The  first  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  was  conducted  by  the 
German  Schenlk,  who  In  1878  put  some  rabbit 
eggs  in  a  culture  dish  and  added  sperm: 
nothing  happened,  however.  For  about  fifty 
years  a  small  number  of  biologists  in  scat- 
tered laboratories  fitfully  persisted  in  trying 
to  fertilize  mammalian  eggs  outside  the  body. 
In  1934  an  American,  Dr.  Gregory  Pincus, 
later  one  of  the  developers  of  the  Pill,  pub- 
lished findings  that  suggested  he  might  have 
succeeded  In  fertilizing  rabbit  eggs.  In  1940, 
Dr.  John  Rock,  another  American,  who  was 
to  play  an  Important  role  In  legalizing  and 
propagandizing  birth  control,  said  that  he 


culture  dish,  as  likely  as  not  It  will  show 
signs  of  "dividing" — signs  that  will  inevitably 
prove  misleading,  for  In  fact,  the  egg  will  be 
deteriorating  and  dying.  The  events  described 
by  Pincus,  Rock,  and  Shettles,  Chang  more 
than  Implied,  could  Just  as  well  have  taken 
place  without  the  presence  of  sperm,  and 
therefore,  the  case  for  fertilization  was  un- 
convincing. Furthermore,  Chang  reminded 
biologists  that  the  very  definition  of  fertUl- 
zatlon  had  still  not  been  agreed  on  (this  was 
m  the  mid-fiftles).  He  advanced  the  view, 
which  has  since  been  accepted  by  everyone, 
that  fertilization,  rather  than  being  a  single 
event  which  happens  instantaneously  (the 
mythical  "moment  of  conception") ,  Is  a  proc- 
ess which  takes  place  over  several  hours.  Fer- 
tilization, m  other  words,  is  not  the  simple 
penetration  of  the  sperm  mto  the  outermost 
layer  of  the  egg;  rather,  it  includes  a  whole 
series  of  events  and  reactions  which  prob- 
ably cannot  be  said  to  be  complete  until  the 
division  (or  cleavage)  of  the  egg  Into  two 
cells,  each  carrying  a  load  of  maternal  and 
paternal  chromosomes  in  Its  nucleus. 

Chang  now  set  out  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  process  of  fertilization  In  mam- 
mals, with  the  goal  of  eventually  devising  and 
carrying  out  an  experiment  whose  meaning 
no  one  could  dispute.  His  diligent  work  dur- 
ing the  fifties  rescued  this  sector  of  embryol- 
ogy from  the  realm  of  the  exotic.  One  of 
Chang's  first  and  most  important  discov- 
eries while  working  with  rabbits  was  that 
the  sperm  had  to  have  something  happen  to 
It  while  It  was  in  the  female  reproductive 
tract  before  It  would  penetrate  an  egg  cell: 
the  sperm  had  to  be  "capacitated. "  The  pre- 
cise mechanism  of  this  physiological  change 
In  sperm  is  even  now  not  completely  under- 
stood, but  exploiting  what  he  had  learned, 
and  after  extensive  Investigation  In  timing 
and  mapping  egg  development,  Chang  was 
finally  able.  In  1959,  to  fertilize  a  mammalUn 
egg  outside  the  body,  using  "capacitated" 
sperm  recovered  from  the  uterus  of  a  female 
rabbit  killed  soon  after  coitus.  Chang's  evi- 
dence was  beyond  dispute,  because  he  took 
the  egg  he  had  fertilized  and  implanted  It  In 
the  uterus  of  another  rabbit,  certified  not 
pregnant,  which  was  segregated  from  males 
and  In  due  course  gave  birth. 

In  the  next  few  years  Chang's  experiment 
was  successfully  repeated  by  at  least  two 
other  research  teams.  The  reports  quickened 
activity  In  In  vitro  fertilization  In  several 
cotmtrlee.  In  1981  a  physiologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  Dr.  Danlele  Petruccl,  said 
that  he  had  fertilized  a  hiunan  egg  in  vitro, 
cultured  the  embryo  for  twenty-nine  days 
("a  heartbeat  was  discernible"),  and  then 
destroyed  It  because  "It  became  deformed 
and  enlarged — a  monstrosity."  He  said  that 
as  a  womb  substitute  he  had  used  a  silicone 
container  filled  with  amniotic  fluid  (llq\ild 
material  that  separates  the  growing  embryo 
from  the  Innermost  membrane  of  the  natural 
placenta) ,  which  he  extracted  from  pregnant 
vromen.  Petruccl.  who  professed  himself  a 
good  Catholic,  told  the  Italian  newspaper- 
men that  his  aim  was  Just  to  find  a  way 
to  culture  organs  that  would  resist  the  re- 


be  had  without  being  borne,  working  mothers 
need  not  be  affected  by  childbirth.  This  Is 
happy  news  for  women. 

The  Russians  were  also  Impressed.  Petruccl 
was  Invited  to  Moscow  and  spent  two  months 
at  the  Institute  of  Experimental  Biology,  re- 
turning to  Bologna  with  a  Soviet  medal. 
Presumably,  he  gave  the  Russians  the  benefit 
of  his  expertise,  and  since  then,  while  he 
has  desisted  from  further  work,  there  have 
been  rumors  from  time  to  time  that  pro- 
fessors Anokhin  and  Malsckl  in  Moscow  have 
followed  up  on  Petruccl.  "and  have  got  even 
further  than  he  did." 

But  rumors  only.  In  another  context,  writ- 
ing about  "The  Ethical  Basis  of  Science," 
Bentley  Glass,  professor  of  biology  at  the 
State  Unlverlty  of  New  York  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  said: 

A  full  and  true  report  Is  the  hallmark  of 
the  scientist,  a  report  as  accurate  and  faith- 
ful as  he  can  make  It  In  every  detail.  The 
process  of  verification  depends  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  another  scientist,  of  any  other  scientist 
who  wishes  to,  to  repeat  the  procedure  and 
to  confirm  the  observation. 

Dr.  Petruccl  offered  no  photographs;  he 
never  even  published  a  report  In  a  scientific 
Journal  to  describe  how  he  had  far  sur- 
passed anything  that  had  ever  been  done  be- 
fore. Because  of  this,  among  biologists  In  the 
West  who  understand  science  roughly  as 
Glass  does,  Petruccl's  "experiment"  Is  said 
to  be  "Incompletely  documented,"  which 
seems  to  be  a  polite  formula  for  saying,  not 
that  there  Is  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  there  was  between  Shettles  and 
Chang,  but  that  Petruccl  is  a  fraud. 

Meanwhile,  more  serious  men,  many  quite 
young,  were  initiating  projects  whose  find- 
ings appeared  In  the  Journal  of  Embryology 
and  Experimental  Morphology,  Science,  the 
International  Journal  of  Fertility,  and  other 
sober  and  reputable  publications.  Their  work 
would  converge,  toward  the  end  of  the  six- 
ties. In  successful  <n  vitro  fertilization  and 
growth  of  the  human  egg.  Three  of  the  most 
Important  projects  were  run  by  Americans. 
Joseph  C.  Daniel,  Jr.,  professor  of  biology 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  used  rabbits, 
ferrets,  and  mink  to  Investlg^ate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  Jxist  before  It  Implants 
In  the  uterus.  He  found  that  certain  pro- 
teins and  other  compounds  are  crucial  at 
this  phase.  Professor  Daniel  was  supported 
by  grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Ralph  Brlnater,  professor  of  veterinary 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
perfected  a  combination  of  nutritive  sub- 
stances (the  "medium")  in  which  eggs  can 
be  cultured  best.  He  also  described  the 
changing  biochemistry  of  the  embryo  during 
the  time  from  fertilization  to  Implantation, 
and  devised  an  efficient  Incubator  and  cul- 
turlng chamber  for  in  vitro  work,  booked  up 
to  CO,  gas  and  maintained  at  37*  centigrade. 
Professor  Brlnster's  work  was  also  sponsored 
by  the  NTH. 

Dr.  Wesley  Whltten  of  the  Jackson  Labora- 
tory at  Bar  Harbor  and  Dr.  John  Blggers  of 
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John*  Hopkins  cultured  mice  eggs  from  f ei  - 
tUization  to  Just  before  Implantation.  Pdr 
the  first  time,  they  observed  the  whole  d( - 
velopment  of  the  embryo  In  this  crucial  stag  e 
when  It  18  "free,"  not  yet  attached  to  tie 
mother,  and  can  be  manipulated  in  vitro  an  d 
relmplanted  without  apparent  harm  to  tt  e 
offspring  The  work  of  Whltten  and  Blggets 
was  supported  by  the  National  Institute  tor 
Child  Health  (in  addition,  Blggers"  work  wis 
supported  by  the  Population  Council ) . 

With  the  knowledge  and  experience  galne  d 
from  these  and  other  experiments  avallab  e 
to  him.  Dr.  Robert  G.  Edwards  of  Cambrld(  ;e 
University  was  ready  In  1969  tn  try  to  achle'  e 
convincing  in  tntro  fertilization  of  the  hums  n 
egg.  He  had  been  making  various  prepari- 
tlons  for  this  for  ten  years.  Among  oth  sr 
things,  he  and  his  group  had  plotted  out  ci  le 
stages  a  human  egg  must  go  through  on  1  ts 
own  between  the  time  It  leaves  the  ovarlt  n 
follicle  and  the  time  It  Is  ready  to  be  ferti  I- 
Ized.  Edwards  would  not  have  been  able  ;o 
do  this  preliminary  research,  let  alone  achle  'e 
fertilization,  had  he  not  exploited  a  n«  w 
method  of  obtaining  large  numbers  of  usab  le 
human  eggs. 

Women  volunteers  were  Injected  with  a 
hormone,  gonadottophin,  which  caused  then 
to  ••superovulate"  many  eggs  (usually  only 
one  egg  matures  per  menstrual  cycle) .  Thirty 
hours  after  the  injection,  the  volunteer  would 
undergo  an  operation  called  "laperoscop  r" 
(Greek.  Urpara,  "flank"  or  "abdomen"),  per- 
formed by  a  surgeon  In  Edwards'  group.  Pat- 
rtck  Steptoe.  Two  small  punctures  were  ma  le 
m  the  woman's  side.  Into  the  ovary.  Throui  ;h 
one  of  these  openings  Dr.  Steptoe  Introduc  sd 
a  slender  hollow  suction  tube,  and  throui  ;h 
the  other  an  Ingenious  miniature  optical 
device  with  a  tiny  flashlight  which  allowed 
him  to  look  Into  the  ovary.  While  he  held  t  le 
optical  Image  steady  In  his  left  hand,  with  1  Is 
right  he  maneuvered  the  suction  probe  frc  m 
follicle  to  folUcle.  sucking  out  the  eggs,  [n 
this  way  the  Edwards  group  has  been  able  to 
collect  the  basic,  unsubstltutable.  natuial 
material  they  needed,  which  no  other  1 1- 
vestlgators  had  ever  had  In  such  quantity 
and  quality. 

In  1969,  the  eggs  were  Incubated  aid 
washed,  and  three  hours  after  collection,  ea  ;h 
one  in  Its  separate  dish  was  put  In  tie 
presence  of  sperm,  which  the  volunteer  woin- 
an's  husband  had  contributed.  The  ratio  of 
nutrients  In  the  dish,  the  regulation  of  tem- 
perature, gas.  and  acidity  followed  closely  t  le 
work  of  the  Americans  on  mice,  rabbits,  a  id 
hamsters:  Edwards  counted,  as  It  turned  o  ut 
only  partly  correctly,  on  the  uniformity  In 
timing  and  chemistry  among  eggs,  spern, 
and  embryos  of  all  mammals.  As  for  "cap*  !l- 
tation"  of  the  sperm,  Edwards  was  relieved 
to  find  that  It  would  not  be  necessary  t<i 
ask  the  volunteers  to  have  Intercourse,  aid 
then  to  operate  to  recover  sperm  from  the 
uter^^s;  the  masturbated  sperm  oould  be 
capacitated  simply  by  adding  to  the  medii  la 
of  the  culturlng  dish  some  serum  from  the 
blood  of  a  lamb  fetus. 

Having  put  eggs  and  sperm  together,  Id- 
wards  and  his  colleagues  watched  through 
microscope  to  see  what  would  happen.  "Su  d- 
denly."  Edwards  was  later  to  recall,  "to  dur 
unbounded  delight,  the  sperm  started  pene- 
trating the  eggs."  In  a  minority  of  the  dishes, 
there  was  to  be  definite  proof  of  the  fll'st 
stage  In  fertlllssatlon.  defined  by  the  forma- 
tion of  "pronuclei"  and  the  expulsion  fri)m 
the  center  of  the  egg  of  something  cal  ed 
the  "second  polar  body."  Edwards  was  4h- 
tltled  to  his  emotion,  for  this  was  a  considtr- 
abl«  succeea.  but  there  was  still  no  evldeijce 
that  he  had  been  able  to  push  the  prodess 
of  fertilization  to  its  acknowledged  comple- 
tion: the  cleavage  of  the  egg  Into  two  c^lls 
each  having  its  own  nucleus  and  full  nutn- 
ber  of  chromosomes.  Possible  reasons  for  this 
failure  suggested  themselves,  and  the  Ed- 
wards group  prepared  another  series  of  Ex- 
periments under  somewhat  different  conill- 


tlons.  It  was  decided  to  take  the  eggs  from 
the  volunteers  before  they  were  ovulated,  and 
to  mature  them  in  vitro,  so  that  the  timing 
in  placing  them  with  sperm  could  be  exact. 

In  1970,  the  laparoscopies  were  repeated, 
the  eggs  and  sperm  placed  together  under 
new  conditions,  and  by  thUty-eight  hours 
after  this  in  vitro  insemination,  many  eggs 
had  undergone  a  cleavage  Into  two  cells;  by 
forty-six  hours  and  some  had  divided  again 
Into  four  cells;  by  sixty-two  hours,  some  had 
divided  again  into  eight  cells:  by  eighty-five 
hours  a  few  had  divided  again  into  sixteen 
cells.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Edwards 
group  published  In  the  English  Journal  Na- 
ture, none  of  the  embryos  matured  past  six- 
teen cells.  When  no  cleavages  had  been  seen 
to  occur  for  two  days,  the  embryos  were  re- 
moved from  their  dishes. 

The  photographs  published  In  Nature  show 
a  clear,  Jellyllke  mass,  not  much  like  a  soccer 
ball,  more  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

These  photographs  and  other  data  are  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  true  fertilization  and 
development  took  place  in  vitro.  The  evi- 
dence Is  not,  however.  Indisputable.  A  deter- 
minedly skeptical  embryologlsi  might  still 
insist,  even  In  the  face  of  the  symmetry  and 
regularity  of  the  cleavages,  that  there  is  a 
chance  the  eggs  were  simply  deteriorating  all 
the  time;  he  would  not  be  convinced  unless, 
as  In  Chang's  experiment  with  rabbits,  an 
egg  was  put  back  Into  the  uterus  of  one  of 
the  volunteer  women,  she  was  then  segre- 
gated from  her  husband,  and  eight  and  three 
quarters  months  later  she  gave  birth.  It 
should  be  noted  that  no  embryologist  has 
expressed  such  doubts  formally;  Edwards' 
colleagues  in  the  field  seem  to  be  convinced 
by  the  evidence  available.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
end  of  it. 

One  or  more  embryos  (Edwards  wrote  In 
Nature]  have  been  produced  from  twenty- 
nine  of  the  forty-nine  patients  under  treat- 
ment m  this  work.  The  normality  of  em- 
bryonic development  and  the  efficiency  of 
embryo  transfer  cannot  yet  be  assessed,  al- 
though conditions  for  implantation  in  the 
treated  patients  should  be  favorable. 

Edwards  thus  indicates  that  when  it  is 
taken,  the  next  step  for  hij  group  will  In  ef- 
fect duplicate  Chang's  absolute  test  with  rab- 
bits. The  question  is,  When  will  that  step 
be  attempted? 

Indeed,  the  question  may  be  asked.  Why 
have  Edwards  and  his  group  been  at  their 
work  with  human  eggs,  sperm,  and  embryos 
at  all?  Has  it  been  Just  for  the  satisfaction 
of  research  and  discovery?  Edward's  answer  Is 
a  definite  "no."  His  answer.  In  interviews  and 
statements.  Is  that  he  wishes  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  the  women  who  come  to  his 
laboratory  as  volunteers.  These  women  are 
sterile;  they  have  tried,  and  failed  to  have 
babies.  Their  husbands  have  adequate  sperm, 
but  there  has  been  no  conception.  They  and 
their  husbands  are  very  unhappy  to  be  child- 
less, and  much  preferring  to  follow  any  hope 
of  conceiving  their  ovwi  child  rather  than 
adopt  one.  they  have  been  referred  by  ob- 
stetricians and  gynecologists  to  the  lab  In 
Cambridge.  Edwards  says.  "We  tell  these 
women.  'Your  only  hope  is  to  help  us.'  "  Be- 
cause of  their  motives,  his  success  In  fer- 
tilizing and  cvUturtng  eggs  cannot  be  the  end 
of  It;  rather.  It  Is  a  first  step,  which  makes 
them  eager  for  the  obvious  next  one. 

It  Is  known  that  roughly  a  fourth  of  sterile 
women  fall  to  conceive  because  their  oviducts 
are  either  blocked  op  nonexistence,  thus  pre- 
venting sperm  from  reaching  the  egg.  In  the 
technique  used  by  Chang,  and  by  now  routine 
In  lower  mammals,  the  egg  Is  fertilized  in 
vitro;  It  completes  in  vitro  the  divisions  It 
would  normally  undergo  In  the  oviduct;  then 
the  embryo  is  Implanted  In  the  uterus,  where 
its  presence  provokes  the  growth  of  a  placenta 
within  which  It  matures  Into  a  fetus  that  Is 
eventually  bom  and  Is  normal.  The  Infertility 
that  most  of  Edwards'  volunteers  are  suffer- 
ing from  Is  attributable  to  blocked  or  absent 


oviducts.  They  come  to  Edwards  for  one  rea- 
son only,  to  be  cured  of  their  barrenness.  And 
the  money  which  pays  for  Edwards'  work 
(American  money.  Ford  Foundation)  U 
specifically  awarded  for  research  in  fertility. 
This  is  why  the  next  step  is  obvious. 

And  yet  the  decision  to  take  It  Is  not  easy, 
What  makes  him  hesitate.  Edwards  says,  is 
that  much  testing  remains  to  be  done  on  the 
in  iHtro  embryos  to  make  sure  that  the  ma- 
nipulation of  eggs  and  sperm  does  not  damage 
the  chromosomes,  which  would  show  up  in 
more  or  less  sertous  birth  defects.  "The  last 
thing  we  want  is  abnormal  babies."  In  order 
to  do  this  minute  checking  up  on  the  genetic 
material  In  the  nuclei  of  the  cells,  a  proced- 
ure called  "karyotyping"  (Greek,  karyo,  "nu- 
cleus"!, the  embryo  has  to  be  removed  from 
Its   dish,  which   endangers   Its   survival. 

According  to  the  published  reports,  all  the 
genetic  work  has  been  done  on  embryos  which 
spontaneously  stopped  growing.  In  fact,  offi- 
cially, the  problem  of  deciding  to  take  the 
next  step  is  postponed  and  somewhat  eased 
by  the  report  that  none  of  the  embryos  has 
survived  in  vitro  past  the  slxteen-cell  stage, 
while  only  an  embryo  developed  well  past 
that  stage  can  successfully  Implant  itself 
or  be  Implanted  into  the  uterus.  However, 
when  the  Edwards  group  does  succeed  In  cul- 
turlng embryos  to  the  Implantation  stage, 
the  decision  to  Implant  a  given  embryo  will 
have  to  be  based  on  statistical  evidence,  and 
on  hope — it  will  not  be  possible  to  karyotype 
the  embryo  Itself.  As  Edwards'  colleague.  Dr. 
Steptoe,  says.  It  will  call  for  a  "brave  deci- 
sion." 

Toward  the  other  end  of  the  process  of 
child-bearing,  or  gestation    (Latin,  geatare, 
"to   bear,"    "to   carry"),    other    researchers, 
quite   Independent   of   the   sort   of   in   vitro 
embryological  work  being  done  by  Edwards, 
have  been  devising  ways  to  save  babies  when 
a  woman's  natural  machinery  falls  and  the 
fetus  Is  born  too  soon.  This  new  branch  of 
medicine  Is  called  "fetology."  The  fetus.  Its 
umbilical  cord  to  the  natural  placenta  hav- 
ing been  cut.  Is  placed  In  an  Incubator  which 
supplies   heat   and   oxygen.   There   it   is  fed 
Intravenously,  and  Its  breathing  is  forcibly 
assisted  by  an  Iron  lung.  By  such  means,  doc- 
tors are  now  able  to  save  most  seven-month- 
old  premature  babies    (average  weight  two 
pounds),  some  slx-and-a-quarter-  to  seven- 
month-old  "premies."  and  a  very  few  under 
six  and  a  quarter  months.  Incubators,  which 
have  been  In  use  for  a  long  time,  substitute 
for  many  of  the  functions  of  the  womb  or 
placenta  In  order  to  permit  the  premature 
baby  to  gain  size  and  weight.  However,  the 
baby  Is  Indeed  a  baby,  and  not  a  fetus  any- 
more, because  the  umbilicus  has  been  cut 
and  the  lungs  are  working.  Some  fetuses  are 
expelled  from  the  mother's  body  even  earlier 
In  gestation,  and  they  die  In  an  incubator. 
The  challenge  Is  to  build  an  environment 
that  duplicates  the  ordinary  environment  of 
a  fetus.  In  which  it  will  not  have  to  do  things 
for  which  Its  body  ts  unready.  Petologlsts  are 
trying  various  approaches.  Dr.  Robert  Oood- 
lln  at  Stanford  has  put  fetuses  born  less  than 
six   months    after   conception   Into   a   thick 
steel  chamber  where  a  saline  solution  satu- 
rated with  oxygen  Is  kept  under  a  pressure 
of  200  pounds  per  square  Inch,  roughly  the 
same  experienced  by  a  deep-sea  diver  at  a 
depth    of   450   feet.   This   Immense   pressure 
drives  the  oxygen  through  the  skin  of  the 
fetus,  sparing   Its  lungs  the  need  to  work. 
But  Goodlln  has  not  solved  the  problem  of 
buildup  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  poison- 
ous wastes,  and  no  fetus  has  lasted  more  than 
forty-eight  hours.  Dr.  Geoffrey  Chamberlain, 
a  British  scientist  then  In  Washington,  DC, 
on  a  year's  research  scholarship,  has  kept 
alive  some  much  younger  fetuses,  weighing 
only  300  to  980  grams,  which  were  obtained 
during    Cesarean    section    for    therapeutic 
abortions.  Chamberlain's  method  Is  to  save 
the  umbilical  cord  and  connect  It  to  a  com- 
bination heart-lung-kldney  machine.  In  a 
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report  In  the  Oh-Gyn  Observer  on  his  most 
guooessful  experiment,  Dr.  Chamberlain 
,,rote,  "A  brisk  spontaneous  flow  [of  blood) 
was  noted  22  minutes  postpartum;  the  fetus 
was  kept  oa  the  circuit  for  6  hours  and  8 
minutes.  Only  when  a  cannula  slipped  out 
by  accident  and  could  not  be  reintroduced 
was  the  experiment  halted." 

Earlier  during  gestation  (when  the  orga- 
nism Is  stUl  actually  an  embryo) ,  Dr.  D.  A.  T. 
New  of  the  Strangeways  Laboratory  In  Eng- 
land has  cut  out  from  their  mothers  mice 
only  2  millimeters  in  length  and  cultured 
them  on  drops  of  blood  plasma  and  nutrient 
lolution.    The    embryos    have    rudimentary 
hearts  and  nervous  systems.  During  the  time 
they  continue  to  grow  In  Dr.  New's  experi- 
ment, they  quadruple  in  length,  their  hearts 
begin  to  beat,  their  brain,  spinal  cord,  eyes, 
ears,  guts,  and  kidneys  develop,  and  their 
Umbs  begin  to  bud.  However,  as  In  Goodlin's 
experiments  vrtth  human  fetuses,  the  lack  of 
a  placenta  or  placenta-substitute  to  draw  off 
poisonous  wastes  has  been  fatal  to  the  mice 
within  forty-eight  hoiu-s.  Perhaps  the  most 
promising  of  all  the  approaches  so  far  is  that 
of  Drs.  Warren  Zapol  and  Theodor  Kolobow 
at  the  National  Heart  Institute,  Bethesda, 
Maryland.    Zapol    and    Kolobow    separate    a 
lamb  fetus  from  Its  mother  at  a  gestation 
■ge  of  125  days.  The  complete  gestation  cycle 
In  sheep  Is  147  days,  so  the  equivalent  hu- 
man fetus  would  be  seven  and  a  half  months, 
an  age  at  which  the  ordinary  Incubator  is 
pretty  adequate.  However,  Instead  of  Incu- 
bating the  premature  lamb,  causing  Its  lungs 
to  function,  Zapol  and  Kolobow  keep  It  alive 
by  what  they  call  "extracorporeal  perfusion." 
This  Involves  placing  the  fettis  In  an  un- 
pressurlzed  bath  of  solution  resembling  am- 
niotic fluid    (the  same   stuff  used  by  the 
Italian  Petruccl  In  his  "experiment").  The 
lamb's  umbUlcal  cord  Is  attached  by  a  cath- 
eter   (segmented    polyurethane    Lycra,    Du 
Pont  CorporaUon)  to  a  circuit  of  machinery 
Including  a  pump,  a  bag  of  adult-sheep  blood, 
a  silicone   membrane  lung    (Medical    Divi- 
sion, Dow  Coming  Corporation),  and  a  bot- 
tle of  antibiotics  and  nutrients.  As  the  fetus 
is  removed  from  Its  mother,  the  system  Is 
attached  and  the  lung  and  pump  are  put 
to  work  to  take  over.  The  significant  thing 
about  this  method  is  that  It  seems  to  achieve 
both   nutrition   and   carrylng-off   of   waste 
product*.  The  levels  of  various  chemicals  in 
the  lamb's  body   seem  to  stay  fairly  con- 
stant: In  technical  language,  ".  .  .  the  fetus 
remains  In  a  metabollcally  stable  state  last- 
ing several  days."  Nor  is  death,  after  several 
days,  caused  by  poisoning:  "During  perfu- 
sion, the  fetus  rested  quietly  In  the  artifi- 
cial amniotic  bath.  About  once  each  hour 
It  moved  Its  head  or  legs  spontaneously.  It 
exhibited  a  strong  sucking  reflex  as  well  as  a 
withdrawal   reflex   when  pinched.   After   65 
hours  of  perfusion,  the  fetus  abruptly  under- 
went cardiac  arrest."  Apparently  Zapol  and 
Kolobow  have  problems  remaining  to  con- 
tend with.  But  perhaps  these  are  not  In- 
superable. 

The  editorialist  of  the  New  Scientist  has 
said.  ".  .  .  the  development  of  the  'perfect' 
artificial  plswenta  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
time." 

in 
Early  in  1970,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  published  the  results  of  a  study 
vmdertaken  by  a  panel  of  distinguished  scien- 
tists, at  the  request  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, on  "The  Consequences  of  Technol- 
ogy." The  scientists  were  asked  to  estimate 
when  various  technological  developments 
could  be  expected  to  take  place.  One  of  these 
developments  was  described  as  the  "capa- 
bility of  fertilizing  a  human  ovum  in  vitro 
and  Implanting  It  In  a  surrogate  mother." 
(Surrogate  motherhood  will  mean  either  a 
kind  of  space-age  wet-nursing,  or  prenatal 
adoption,  the  principle  In  both  cases  being 
tiiat  an  embryo  from  the  egg  of  one  woman 
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may  be  Implanted  In  the  uterus  of  another 
woman  at  the  right  moment  of  her  menstrual 
cycle.)  At  the  time  thU  panel  of  experts 
was  asked  for  Its  estimate,  the  Edwards 
group  had  already  succeeded  In  getting  the 
first  stages  of  in  vitro  fertilization,  and  was 
on  the  verge  of  getting  cleavage  to  sixteen 
cells  and  perhaps  beyond.  Yet  the  average 
estimate  of  the  panel  for  the  date  of  achieve- 
ment of  this  technology  was  1995. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  those  who 
are  relied  on  for  advice  and  prediction  have 
failed  to  see  how  Imminent  the  future  Is. 
The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  not  clear,  but 
perhaps  the  general  bewildering  multiplicity 
of  events  and  reports  has  something  to  do 
with  It.  Also,  a  panel  entrusted  with  tech- 
nological forecasting  may  be  under  strains 
of  advocacy  and  opposition  that  are  eased 
by  pushing  the  future  safely  into  the  next 
century,  or  to  the  very  end  of  this  century. 
However,  In  a  democracy  It  Is  not  only  the 
experts  who  prepare  the  way  for  the  future. 
Two  familiar  phenomena  of  democratic  so- 
cieties are  the  respected  opinion-maker  and 
the  public  opinion  poll.  Anyone  who  Is  In- 
terested In  the  social  setting  of  embryologi- 
cal research  should  consult  the  evidence  from 
respected  opinion  and  public  opinion;  while 
the  amount  of  It  Is  not  substantial  yet.  It 
does  Invite  some  working  conclusions  to  be 
drawn. 

The  New  York  Times,  under  the  headline. 
"Test  Tube  Babies  Ahead?"  published  an  edi- 
torial about  the  Edwards  experiments  prais- 
ing the  hope  they  hold  out  for  childless 
couples.  Then  the  Times  said : 

Ultimately  the  prospect  looms  of  human 
babies  engendered  by  fertilization  and  devel- 
opment completely  outside  any  woman's 
body — test  tube  babies.  In  the  most  literal 
sense.  .  .  .  Abuses  are  easy  to  envisage,  but 
It  l5  encouraging  that  so  far  at  least  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  such  ab\ises  In  the  use  of 
artificial  Insemination  to  help  women  con- 
ceive. The  real  question  even  now  Is  wheth- 
er— and  how — ^people  can  develop  the  sense 
of  social  responsibility  that  will  be  required 
If,  by  the  year  2000  or  earlier,  women  are 
able  to  have  children  without  any  of  the 
morning  sickness,  special  diets  and  other  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  pregnancy  now  entails. 
The  Times  mentions  artlflclal  Insemina- 
tion. At  least  20,000  babies  are  conceived  by 
mechanical  means  In  the  United  States  each 
year,  and  there  may  be  a  million  Americans 
now  alive  who  were  so  conceived.  This  Indi- 
cates a  widespread  acceptance  of  the  tech- 
nique, though  a  recent  Harris  poll  on  "New 
Methods  of  Reproduction"  had  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  sample  knowing  what  artlflclal 
Insemination  Is.  However,  once  It  was  ex- 
plained to  them.  49  percent  of  men  and  62 
percent  of  women  approved  Insemination 
with  the  husband's  sperm  In  cases  of  In- 
fertility; 24  percent  of  men  and  28  percent 
of  women  approved  Insemination  with  anon- 
ymous donor  sperm.  The  poll -takers  also  ex- 
plained other  techniques  still  not  in  exist- 
ence, and  got  opinions  on  these.  Thlrty-tvro 
percent  of  men,  39  percent  of  women  would 
approve  of  embryo  Implants  of  the  sort 
planned  by  Edwards — 37  percent  of  men,  48 
percent  of  women  said  they  "would  feel  love" 
for  a  baby  of  their  ovm  conceived  In  this  way. 
The  poll-takers  then  asked  about  "test-tube 
babies,"  babies  who  at  no  time  would  be  In- 
side the  mother's  body.  Thirty  percent  of 
men,  35  percent  of  women  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "this  would  be  Justified  if  wife 
might  die  or  be  crippled  from  childbirth." 
However,  If  "a  woman  Just  wanted  to  skip 
pregnancy  and  have  a  baby  too,"  more  than 
90  percent  of  men  and  women  would  disap- 
prove. Forty-seven  percent  of  men,  63  per- 
cent of  women  said  they  "would  feel  love" 
toward  such  a  "test-tube  baby"  of  their  own 
(for  some  reason,  the  percentage  here,  for 
both  men  and  women,  was  higher  than  In  the 
case  of  the  embryo  Implant).  Plfty-flve  per- 


cent of  men,  61  percent  of  women  said  they 
believed  a  "test-tube  baby  would  feel  love 
for  I  its]  family."  A  striking  aspect  of  the 
results  of  the  poll  Is  that  women  Invariably 
display  a  g;r eater  readiness  to  consider  "new 
methods  of  reproduction"  than  men.  This 
readiness  is  enhanced  when  the  ra^)onses  are 
broken  down  by  age  group:  for  example,  of 
the  women  under  thirty,  fully  67  percent  ap- 
proved embryo  Implants.  And  yet,  there  was 
confusion  too.  Many  of  the  men  and  women 
who  ^proved  of  the  new  methods.  Including 
"test-tube  babies."  said  they  saw  In  them 
a  way  to  bolster  the  Ideal  of  monogamous 
marriage  by  ensuring  that  no  couple  need 
be  childless;  yet  it  was  admitted  that  the 
new  methods  might  have  exactly  the  oppo- 
site effect — ^that  is,  of  undermining  furtber 
the  ideal  of  the  family. 

The  Times  editorial  and  the  Harris  poll 
seem  to  show  that  there  is  Important  "pub- 
lic" enthusiasm  for  the  goals,  both  official 
and  possible,  of  the  embryological  research 
now  under  way.  even  If  this  enthusiasm   Is 
quallfled  by  some  doubts  and  fears.  Indeed. 
It  may  be  debatable  how  long  the  vociferous 
reaction  In  the  case  of  a  deformed  baby  from 
embryo-Implant  would  persist,  stifling  grants 
and  research.  And  If  exqxilslte  care  is  taken 
choosing  the  first  embryo  for  Implant,  and 
the  baby  Is  bom  apparently  sound,  the  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  will  probably  over- 
whelm doubts  and  criticism.  The  whole  Idea 
of  "new  methods"  will  be  given  a  boost,  and 
methods    which   had  seemed   fit   only    for 
science  fiction  will  undergo  a  strange  meta- 
morphosis: "test-tube  babies."  for  example. 
Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  question 
whether  such  a  method  Is  desirable — Is   It 
feasible?  The  answer  would  have  to  do  with 
technology,  with  whether  ways  could  be  de- 
vised to  transfer  the  embryo  fertilized  In 
vitro  to  an  artlflclal  placenta  which  would 
duplicate  for  eight  and  a  half  months  the 
environment  of  the  natural  placenta.  The 
complexity  of  this  Invention  of  nature  has 
already  been  hinted  at.  It  has  taken  scien- 
tists five  years  Jtist  to  get  to  understand  the 
physiological  process  Involved  in  the  dlfftislon 
of   oxygen   and   carbon   dioxide   across   the 
placental  membrane  of  the  pig.  How  other 
substances — amino   acids,   vitamins,    sugars, 
proteins — are  passed  Is  still  a  mystery.  In 
addition.  It  Is  known  that  Just  a  bit  too  much 
of  a  substance,  or  too  little,  too  late  or  too 
early,  can  cause  peculiar  things  to  happen 
to   embryos,  whether  they  are  mammalian 
and  placental,  or  lower  down  on  the  phyloge- 
netlc  scale.  For  example.  If  lithium  chloride 
or  magnesium  chloride  Is  added  to  fish  eggs, 
the  fish  that  are  hatched  will  be  Cyclopean. 
So  It  would  be.  at  the  least,  a  delicate,  pain- 
staking, and  drawn-out  task  of  plotting  the 
career  of  a  human  embryo  and  fetus  in  the 
placenta  from  minute  to  minute,  and  then 
fabricating  the  machinery  to  duplicate  the 
placenta  and  a  computer  to  monitor  and  di- 
rect It  and  oversee  the  plplng-ln  of  nutrients 
and  carrylng-off  of  wastes.  The  technological 
problems  here  are  formidable,  as  fetologlsts 
working  on  the  margins  already  known;  but 
are  they  more   formidable   than   those   in- 
volved In.  say,  Apollo  11?  Probably  not,  and 
tislng  Apollo  as  a  hackneyed  but  serviceable 
example.  It  might  be  said  that  for  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  technological  project  that 
is  not  assured  of  success  provided  the  deci- 
sion Is  made  to  Invest  whatever  talent  and 
money   are    necessary;    provided    also    that 
there  Is  a  strong  enough  sense  of  national 
priority  so  that  any  misfortune  (such  as  the 
death  by  Are  of  three  astronauts  on  the  pad 
at  Cape  Kennedy)  does  not  endanger  the  life 
of  the  project  Itself.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  an  artificial  womb  to  "work"  the  first 
time,  and  people  would  have  to  be  ready  to 
accept  the  death  of  a  fetus,  even  though,  In 
contrast  with  Qus  Grlssom,  the  fettis  never 
volunteered. 

What  reason  would  there  be  to  make  the 
development  of  an  artlflclal  womb  a  national 
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priority?  Once  they  are  complied,  the  speMflc 
and  predictable  benefits  of  an  efficient  ar  ;lfl- 
cial  womb  make  an  Impressive  list : 

1.  Petal  medicine  would  be  much  imprcf  ed. 
By  being  able  to  monitor  growth  and  devel- 
opment continuously,  fetologlsts  would  be 
able  to  catch,  and  perhaps  treat,  slcki  less 
that  occurs  in  the  natural  womb  but  (  oes 
not  show  up  until  after  birth. 

2.  Llltewlse,  fetologlsts  would  be  abU  to 
Immunize  a  child  foi  the  diseases  it  wouli  I  be 
likely  to  contract  in  the  world,  but  while  t  is 
still  in  the  sterile  safety  of  the  womb. 

3.  Tissue  sample?  could  be  taken  from  the 
fetxis,  cultured,  and  frozen  for  storage,  wlilch 
would  resist  the  rejection  phenomeion 
should  the  human  bom  ever  require  oi^an 
transplant. 

4.  An  efficient  artlflclaJ  womb,  far  from  in- 
creasing the  Incidence  of  birth  defects,  wquld 
reduce  them  by  keeping  the  fetus  In  an  !ab- 
solutely  safe  and  regular  environment;  *ife, 
for  example,  from  infection  by  German  niea- 
Bles  or  drugs  taken  by  the  mother.  There!  are 
now  thousands  of  babies  born  In  the  United 
States  each  year  with  defects,  ranging  f^om 
relatively  minor  ones  like  harelip,  to  de- 
formed limbs  and  congenital  diseases  of  jthe 
nervous  system.  Whatever  the  magnitude  of 
the  defect,  It  is  disastrous:  doctors  say  that 
the  Unmedlate  and  overwhelming  re^onae  of 
the  parents  is  not  love  or  pity,  but  anger; 
they  are  angry  at  che  doctor,  and  angrt  at 
their  deformed  child  for  choosing  them  as 
its  parents.  This  behavior  Is  evident  on  jthe 
part  of  both  parents  alike,  there  is  no  fe- 
cial redemptive  mother-love  Some  parents 
will  reject  the  child,  or,  after  a  guilty  reac- 
tion, some  win  gird  themselves  for  the  [job 
of  lifelong  sacrlflce,  of  being  "noble." 

6.  The  same  new  conditions  that   wQ 
allow   fetologlsts    to    prevent    birth    def 
would  allow  geneticists  eventually  to  be 
to  program  a  fetus'  development  for 
superior  trait  on  which  society  could 
larger    brain    capacity,    for    example, 
would  seem  to  be  the  direction  that  is 
taken  anyway  now.  with  genetic  counsel! 
The  artificial  womb  would  lift  such  work  (out 
of  the  realm  of  the  haphazard. 

6.  An  artificial  womb  would  make  "sexlj 
(choosing  the  sex  of  the.  embryo)  a  six 
matter. 

7.  That  part  of  the  population  which  wo 
use  the  artificial  womb  would  not  hav^ 
worry  about  Illegitimacy  or  doubtful  pa 
nlty.  For  the  first  time  It  will  be  posslblt 
prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  th4t  a 
man  is  the  father  of  his  children. 

8.  Wouien  who  are  prone  to  miscarry^  or 
who  because  of  body  structure  or  constitu- 
tion run  a  danger  of  Injury  in  chlldbl^h, 
would  be  spared  the  unhapplness,  disap- 
pointment, and  danger.  Other  women  would 
be  spared  the  discomfort.  j 

9.  Women  who  decided  to  have  children  by 
the  artificial  womb  might  choose  to  undergo 
the  operation  In  which  the  fallopian  tubes 
are  tied.  This  would  not  affect  fertility,  but  it 
would  be  an  instant,  guaranteed,  and  per- 
manent 'carrier  to  conception  from  setual 
intercourse.  No  other  "birth  control"  wauld 
have  to  be  exercised,  and  the  Pill,  toge^er 
with  Its  harmful  and  unknown  side  efTdcts. 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Of  course,  taese 
women  would  never  have  to  have  abortions, 
either.  ] 

It  would  seem  that  from  the  developn^ent 
and  use  of  an  artificial  womb,  all  of  sc 
would  benefit,  but  women  would  stani 
gain  the  most.  The  artificial  womb  woulc 
about  breaking  to  pieces  the  stubborn  r^ 
nant  of  biological  fact  and  cultural 
that  makes  all  women  pay.  The  invld^ 
question  whether  women  are  different  ffom 
men  in  some  ultimate  and  irreducible  meta- 
physical way,  whether  as  a  result  they  shduld 
be  set  and  should  set  for  themselves  Uf- 
ferent  goals  and  different  styles  of  life,  wc  uld 
be  removed  from  the  context  of  biological 


difference,  which  has  so  far  complicated  Its 
resolution  with  gratuitous  factors,  and  would 
be  set  in  a  context  of  biological  equity.  C\il- 
turally.  if  the  artificial  womb  "catches  on," 
It  will  mean  that  the  awefulness  associated 
with  pregnancy  and  childbirth  will  haye 
nothing  to  feed  on.  and  motherhood,  If  It 
continues  to  excite  any  awe  at  all.  will  not  do 
so  more  than  fatherhood.  This  will  have  Its 
inevitable  effect  on  the  relation  of  women  to 
men,  women  to  their  children,  and  the  so- 
ciety or  state  to  children.  Once  a  woman  has 
no  more  difficult  or  lengthy  role  in  reproduc- 
tion than  a  man  (or  not  much  more  difficult 
or  lengthy:  she  will  still  have  to  undergo 
laparoscopy  once,  when  several  dozen  eggs 
will  be  collected  and  put  into  cold  storage ) , 
she  will  find  that  society  does  not  expect  her 
to  have  a  special  relation  to  her  offspring  that 
takes  up  years  of  her  life,  and  also  she  will 
not  expect  it  of  herself.  Too,  a  society  that 
can  grow  fetuses  In  a  laboratory  will  be  more 
disposed  to  have  meaningful  day-  and  night- 
care  centers  and  communal  nurseries  on  a 
large  scale,  for  the  state,  being  a  third  parent, 
will  wish  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
upbringing  of  Its  children. 

Natural  pregnancy  may  become  an  ana- 
chronism. The  two  tiny  laparoscopy  scars,  ex- 
posed by  a  bikini  on  the  beach,  will  be  as 
ordinary  as  our  smallpox  vaccination,  but 
women  will  no  longer  have  lost  their  figures 
in  childbearing.  The  uterus  will  become  ap- 
pendixlike, though  the  ovaries  will  be  as  cru- 
cial as  before.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  each  girl 
will  be  able  to  choose  to  be  superovulated  and 
her  eggs  collected  and  frozen,  as  It  is  known 
that  babies  conceived  by  young  women  are 
less  Ukely  to  suffer  from  mongolism  and  other 
birth  defects.  If  there  are  advances  in  pre- 
natal care,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  prohibit 
natural  childbearing  In  the  Interest  of  pub- 
lic health  and  eugenics.  In  that  case,  the 
women  who  wish  to  put  up  with  the  old  style 
and  all  that  It  implies  will  be  free  to  do  so. 
But  it  will  be  a  throwback  and  Increasingly 
rare  as  the  manifest  advantages  of  the  arti- 
ficial womb  make  It  likely  to  win  the  com- 
petition. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  its  disadvantages  might 
be  more  apparent  to  us  than  real  to  the  next 
generations.  We  bear  it  in  mind  that  a  man- 
made  mutation  like  this,  finishing  what  the 
Pill  started  unprecedented  in  evolution  per- 
haps since  sea  creatures  grew  lungs  and  came 
out  on  land  or  apes  developed  the  ability  to 
touch  thumb  to  forefinger,  must  have  Its 
effect  on  the  body  and  mind  of  everyone  In 
society,  men  not  much  less  than  women. 
Might  not  everyone,  and  particularly  wonxen, 
also  suffer  from  the  artificial  womb?  The 
myth  of  the  beatlHc  Madonna  has,  after  all, 
among  its  various  soiu'ces  the  fact  that  some 
women  do  experience  unusual  well-being 
when  they  have  a  baby.  A  more  recent  myth 
Is  that  women  on  the  Pill  for  a  long  time,  who 
have  much  sex  but  never  a  baby,  suffer  the 
opposite  of  the  bodily  and  psychic  happiness 
of  the  Madonna.  Does  this  mean  the  body  has 
Its  own  wisdom  and  that  for  women  to  be 
grlven  access  to  an  artificial  womb  wo\ild  be 
to  go  against  the  deepest  Instincts  provided 
by  nature? 

Again,  the  question  may  be  Invidious.  In 
the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  every 
beat,ific  mother  in  our  society  there  is  at 
least  another  with  "pKjst-partum  blues."  To 
propose  a  "fundamental  nature"  for  women 
(or  men)  to  which  it  is  immoral  or  unwise 
to  offer  an  alternative  may  be  to  support  a 
fallacy  which  is  really  old-fashioried.  The 
well-being  of  the  Madonna,  her  rosy  com- 
plexion, may  have  as  simple  an  explanation 
as  that  during  pregnacy  and  lactation,  her 
body's  production  of  estrogen  has  shot  up: 
maybe  a  woman  having  a  baby  by  the  artifi- 
cial womb  might  take  estrogen  orally. 

But  won't  women  be  "alienated,"  as  we  say, 
from  their  children,  causing  further  distance 
to  be  put  between  all  of  us  from  the  crucial 


beginning,  which  Is  not  what  we  need?  Again, 
perhaps  an  invidious  question.  In  the  ISMa, 
opponents  of  Dr.  Simpson  asked  whether 
(actually  they  claimed  that)  anesthesia  dur- 
ing labor  wo\ad  make  children  "strangers"  to 
their  mothers.  Has  this  proven  true?  Mater- 
nal love  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with 
the  pain  of  childbirth,  or  even  with  child- 
birth; we  know  that  some  women  beat  the 
children  they  have  borne,  while  others  love 
the  children  they  have  adopted. 

However,  by  "creating  life"  wont  we  be 
raising  ultimate  questions  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  answer,  such  as  "What  is  a  hu- 
man being?"  The  effect  may  well  be  to  raise 
such  questions.  As  for  "creating  life,"  that  li 
to  misunderstand  what  the  artificial  womb 
will  do.  It  will  not  "create"  life,  for  the  mate- 
rials which  contain  all  the  factors  for  differ- 
entiation, growth,  and  genetic  coding — ^the 
egg  and  sperm — will  not  be  created  or  fabri- 
cated: they  will  only  be  given  another  en- 
vironment in  which  to  work  out  their  process. 
Sexual  reproduction  will  be  preserved;  orUy 
intercourse  and  reproduction  will  be  sepa- 
rated, once  and  for  all. 

The  "ultimate"  questions  will  be  harder 
to  ignore  perhape.  But  this  has  been  pre- 
dicted. Jean  Rostand,  the  French  biologist 
and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  has  considered  what 
life  will  be  like  and  what  questions  peop\» 
will  have  to  face  up  to  when  the  artificial 
womb  and  other  "Inevitable"  technologies 
become  a  reality: 

People  win  live  for  two  hundred  years,  or 
even  more.  There  will  be  no  more  failure,  no 
more  fear,  no  more  tragedy.  Life  will  be  safer, 
easier,  longer.  But  will  it  still  be  worth  liv- 
ing? .  .  .  How  shall  we  contrive  to  exercise 
the  formidable  powers  allotted  to  ua?  .  .  . 
How  .  .  .  shall  we  avoid  finding  oiuselvea  on 
the  perilous  slope  and  yielding  to  the  abuses 
of  a  Promethean  intoxication? 

Well,  Rostand  says,  "our  task  will  be  to 
Improvise  the  solution,  taking  account  of  the 
collective  mentaUty,  of  the  social  and  moral 
situation  [and  remembering  Bacon's  warn- 
ing ],  'Knowledge,  if  it  be  taken  without  the 
true  corrective  [ charity]  hath  in  It  soma 
nature  of  venom  or  malignity.'  " 

Roetand  assumes  the  artificial  womb  and 
other  such  Innovations  are  "inevitable": 
that  seems  a  pecular  idea.  He  also  predicts 
that  when  the  womb  arrives  it  must  have  a 
universal  effect.  Here  he  is  evidently  right.  If 
there  is  a  single  prototype  artificial  womb 
made  and  successfully  tested,  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  will  turn  out — as  the  Apollo  missions 
might — an  exorbitant  stunt  without  conse- 
quence for  "the  man  in  the  street."  Be- 
cause It  will  literally  be  down  to  earth,  an 
artificial  womb  will  have  the  potential  to 
change  the  life  of  every  person.  But  Is  the 
artificial  womb  "inevitable,"  as  Roetand  says? 
"Inevitable"  seems  to  imply  that  something 
will  come  to  pass  without  our  doing  any- 
thing or  despite  our  intervention,  which  in 
the  case  of  an  artificial  womb  is  nonsense. 
And  yet  there  is  a  meaning  of  "Inevitable" 
which,  in  this  context,  Is  not  ridiculous.  This 
is  the  meaning  which  In  effect  asks  to  what 
extent  human  beings  exercise  free  will,  and 
to  what  extent  they  are  determined  by  forces 
forever  beyond  them.  A  very  ancient  ques- 
tion. Yet  Is  it  conceivable  that  if  Dr.  Simp- 
son, in  1842,  had  not  decided  to  give  anes- 
thesia to  a  woman  in  labor,  anesthesia  would 
not  be  routinely  used  in  labor  today?  It  is 
not  conceivable.  If  he  had  not  done  it.  some 
other  doctor  would,  driven  by  the  combina- 
tion of  curiOBlly,  sympathy,  and  ambition 
which  many  men,  not  Just  a  single  indispen- 
sable man,  are  endowed  with.  The  picture 
of  the  solitary  scientist  breaking  ground 
may  be  excessively  romantic.  Without  deny- 
ing the  medical  scientist  In  particular  his 
glory,  his  Nobel  Prize,  and  the  gratitude  of 
th?  people  whose  suffering  he  has  eased. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  scientist  is  far  from 
being  on  his  own.  that  he  is,  as  we  all  are, 
an    agent    of    something,    determined    by   a 
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facet,  a  momentum  which  blurs  distinctions 
between  "It  has  become  possible  to  do  it," 
••It  should  be  done,"  "it  must  be  done,"  and 
U  resolved   in   the    inevitable:    "it   will   be 

done."" 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  it  would  not  seem 
to  make  much  difference  (except,  obvlovisly, 
to  the  volunteer  childless  couples  at  Cam- 
bridge) whether  Dr.  EXlwards  decides  to  im- 
plant an  embryo:  the  operation  is  going  to 
take  place  pretty  soon  whatever  he  decides 
or  does.  Llltewlse  the  question  whether  what 
Is  about  to  be  done  in  embryology,  and  what 
IB  about  to  be  done  in  fetology,  will  ever 
come  together  In  Its  logical  coriSummatlon. 
ir  it  becomes  a  national  priority,  it  will  be 
ftohieved  sooner;  if  unlimited  money  and 
support  are  not  forthcoming,  it  will  be 
achieved  later.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  It 
not  being  achieved  at  all. 

Certainly  it  would  take  more  exertion, 
over  the  long  run,  to  prevent  It  than  to 
achieve  it.  and  why  prevent  it?  Who  is  to  say 
that  Monslgnor  Vallalnc,  the  Vatican  press 
officer  who  branded  the  Edwards  experiments 
"immoral  acts  and  absolutely  illicit,"  is  not 
the  hapless  spokesman  of  cruelty  and  stu- 
pidity, our  contemporary  version  of  the  min- 
isters who  damned  Simpson?  In  any  case,  it 
la  uot  the  thirteenth  century  anymore,  and 
the  centers  of  research  happen  not  to  be  in 
Russia  or  in  Roman  Catholic  theocracies. 
There  Is  no  forbidding  most  things  and  no 
arresting  Dr.  Edwards  and  charging  him  with 
murder  More  than  this:  the  research  is 
conducted  quietly.  Indoors;  it  does  not  re- 
quire the  vast  hardware  of  an  Apollo  project, 
and  there  are  no  thunderous  blasts  and 
clouds  of  smoke.  The  expunging  at  perhaps 
our  foremost  Myth,  with  its  ancient,  num- 
berless effects  of  inspiration  and  practice, 
habit  and  suffering,  may  be  accomplished 
both  Inevitably  and  quietly — which  leads  to 
the  ironic  part,  that  whether  anyone,  or  any 
movement,  comes  out  for  the  artificial  womb, 
or  not,  will  make  little  difference  in  the  end. 
The  only  difference  it  might  make — and  per- 
haps this  is  no  small  thing  for  the  race — Is 
that  at  least  we  will  be  able  to  say  that  our 
llberallon  did  not  catch  us  by  surprise. 

IfoviNG  Toward  ths  Clonal  Man — Is  This 
What  We   Want? 

(By  James  D.  Watson) 
The  notion  that  man  might  sometime  soon 
be  reproduced  asexually  upsets  many  people. 
The  main  public  effect  of  the  remarkable 
clonal  frog  produced  some  ten  years  ago  in 
Oxford  by  the  zoologist  John  Gurdon  has 
not  been  awe  of  the  elegant  scientific  Impli- 
cation of  this  frog's  existence,  but  fear  that 
a  similar  experiment  might  someday  be  done 
with  human  cells.  Until  recently,  however, 
this  foret)oding  has  seemed  more  like  a  sci- 
ence fiction  scenario  than  a  real  problem 
which  the  human  race  has  to  live  with. 

For  the  embryologlcal  development  of  man 
does  not  occur  free  in  the  placid  environment 
of  a  fresh-water  pond,  in  which  a  frog's  eggs 
normally  turn  Into  tadpoles  and  then  into 
mature  frogs.  Instead,  the  crucial  steps  In 
himian  embryology  always  occur  in  the  high- 
ly inaccessible  womb  of  a  hiunan  female. 
There  the  growing  fetus  enlarges  unseen,  and 
effectively  out  of  range  of  almost  any  manip- 
ulation except  that  which  is  deliberately 
designed  to  abort  its  existence.  As  long  as  all 
humans  develop  in  this  manner,  there  is  no 
way  to  take  the  various  steps  necessary  to  in- 
sert an  adult  diploid  nucleus  from  a  pre- 
existing human  into  a  human  egg  whose  ma- 
ternal genetic  material  has  previously  been 
removed.  Given  the  continuation  of  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  conception  and  development, 
the  idea  that  we  might  have  a  world  popu- 
lated by  people  whose  genetic  material  was 
Identical  to  that  of  previously  existing  peo- 
ple can  belong  only  to  the  domain  of  the 
novelist  or  moviemaker,  not  to  that  of  prag- 


matic scientists  who  must  think  only  about 
things  which  can  happen. 

Today,  however,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  unexpectedly  rapid  process  of 
R.  G.  Edwards  and  P.  S.  Steptoe  in  working 
out  the  conditions  for  routine  test-tube  con- 
ception of  human  eggs  means  that  human 
embryologlcal  development  need  no  longer 
be  a  process  shrouded  in  secrecy.  It  can  be- 
come Instead  an  event  wide-open  to  a  vari- 
ety of  experimental  manipulations.  Already 
the  two  scientists  have  developed  many  em- 
bryos to  the  eight-cell  stage,  and  a  few  more 
into  blastocysts,  the  stage  where  successful 
implantation  into  a  human  uterus  should 
not  be  too  difficult  to  achieve.  In  fact,  Ed- 
wards and  Steptoe  hope  to  accomplish  im- 
plantation and  subsequent  growth  into  a 
normal  baby  within  the  coming  year. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  should 
any  woman  wUllngly  submit  to  the  lapa- 
roscopy operation  which  yields  the  eggs  to 
be  used  In  test-tube  conceptions?  There  is 
clearly  some  danger  involved  every  time  Step- 
toe operates.  Nonetheless,  he  and  Edwards  be- 
lieve that  the  risks  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  fact  that  their  research  may 
develop  methods  which  could  make  their 
patients  able  to  bear  children.  All  their  pa- 
tients, though  having  normal  menstrual 
cycles,  are  infertile,  many  because  they  have 
blocked  oviducts  which  prevent  passage  of 
eggs  Into  the  uterus.  If  so,  in  vitro  growth  of 
their  eggs  up  to  the  blastocyst  stage  may  cir- 
cumvent infertility,  thereby  allowing  normal 
childbirth.  Moreover,  since  the  sex  of  a  blas- 
tocyst is  easily  determined  by  chromosomal 
analysis,  such  women  would  have  the  possi- 
bility of  deciding  whether  to  give  birth  to  a 
boy  or  a  girl. 

Clearly,  if  Edwards  and  Steptoe  succeed, 
their  success  will  be  followed  up  in  many 
other  places.  The  number  of  such  Infertile 
women,  while  small  on  a  relative  percentage 
basis.  Is  likely  to  be  large  on  an  absolute 
basis.  Within  the  United  States  there  could 
be  100,000  or  so  women  who  would  like  a 
similar  chance  to  have  their  own  babies.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  anticipate  strong,  if 
not  hysterical,  reaction  from  many  quarters. 
The  certainty  that  the  ready  availability  of 
this  medical  technique  will  open  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  hiring  out  unrelated  women  to 
carry  a  given  baby  to  term  Is  bound  to  out- 
rage many  people.  For  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  blastocyst  need  be  in^lanted 
in  the  same  woman  from  whom  the  pre- 
ovulatory eggs  were  obtained.  Many  women 
with  anatomical  complications  which  pro- 
hibit successful  childbearing  might  be 
strongly  tempted  to  find  a  suitable  surro- 
gate. And  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  other 
women  who  Just  dont  want  the  discomforts 
of  pregnancy  would  tUso  seek  this  very  differ- 
ent form  of  motherhood.  Of  even  greater 
concern  wovUd  be  the  potentialities  for  mis- 
use by  an  inhumane  totalitarian  government. 
Some  very  hard  decisions  may  soon  be  upon 
us.  It  is  not  obvious,  for  example,  that  the 
vague  potential  of  abhorrent  misuse  should 
weigh  more  strongly  than  the  unhapplness 
which  thousands  of  married  couples  feel 
when  they  are  unable  to  have  their  own 
children.  Different  societies  are  likely  to 
view  the  matter  differently,  and  it  would  be 
surprising  if  all  should  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that 
techniques  for  the  in  vitro  manipulation  of 
human  eggs  are  likely  to  become  general 
medical  practice,  capable  of  routine  perform- 
ance in  many  major  countries,  within  some 
ten  to  twenty  years. 

The  situation  would  then  be  ripe  for  ex- 
tensive efforts,  either  legal  cr  Illegal,  at  hu- 
man cloning.  But  for  such  exjjerlments  to  be 
successful,  techniques  would  have  to  be  de- 
veloped which  allow  the  insertion  of  adult 
diploid  nuclei  into  human  eggs  which  pre- 
vlotisly  have  had  their  maternal  haploid  nu- 
cleus removed.  At  first  sight,  this  task  is  a 


very  tall  order  since  hiunan  eggs  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  frogs,  the  only  verte- 
brates which  have  so  far  been  cloned.  Inser- 
tion by  micropipettes,  the  device  used  in  the 
case  cf  the  frog,  Is  alwa3r8  likely  to  damage 
human  eggs  Irreversibly.  Recently,  however, 
the  development  of  simple  techniques  for 
using  animal  cells  has  raised  the  strong  pos- 
sibility that  further  refinements  of  the  cell- 
fusicn  method  will  allow  the  routine  intro- 
duction of  human  diploid  nuclei  Into  enu- 
cleated human  eggs.  Activation  of  such 
eggs  to  divide  to  become  blastocysts,  followed 
by  Implantation  into  suitable  uteri,  should 
lead  to  the  development  of  healthy  fetuses, 
and  subsequent  normal -appearing  babies. 

The  growing  up  to  adulthood  of  these  first 
clonal  humans  could  be  a  very  startling 
event,  a  fact  already  appreciated  by  many 
magazine  editors,  one  of  whom  commis- 
sioned a  cover  with  multiple  copies  of  Ringo 
Starr,  another  of  whom  gave  vis  overblown 
multiple  likenesses  of  the  current  sex  god- 
dess. Raquel  Welch.  It  takes  little  inmglna- 
tion  to  perceive  that  different  people  will 
have  highly  different  fantasies,  some  perhaps 
imagining  the  existence  of  countless  people 
with  the  features  of  Picasso  or  Prank  Si- 
natra or  Walt  Frazier  or  Doris  Day.  And 
would  monarchs  like  the  Shah  of  Iran,  know- 
ing they  might  never  be  able  to  have  a  nor- 
mal male  heir,  consider  the  possibility  of 
having  a  son  whose  genetic  constitution 
would  be  Identical  to  their  own? 

Clearly,  even  more  bizarre  poesibillties  can 
be  thought  of,  and  so  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that  many  biologists,  particularly 
those  whose  work  impinges  upon  this  pos- 
sibility, would  seriously  ponder  its  implica- 
tion, and  begin  a  dialogue  which  would  edu- 
cate the  world's  citizens  ana  offer  sugges- 
tions which  our  legislative  bodies  might 
consider  in  framing  national  science  poli- 
cies. On  the  whole,  however,  this  has  not 
happened.  Though  a  number  of  scientific 
papers  devoted  to  the  problem  of  genetic  en- 
gineering have  casually  mentioned  that 
clonal  reproduction  may  someday  be  with 
us,  the  discussion  to  which  I  am  party  has 
been  so  vague  and  devoid  of  meaningful 
time  estimates  as  to  be  virtually  soporific. 

Does  this  effective  silence  Imply  a  con- 
spiracy to  keep  the  general  public  unaware 
of  a  potential  threat  to  their  basic  ways  of 
life?  Could  it  be  motivated  by  fear  that  the 
general  reaction  will  be  a  further  damning  of 
all  science,  thereby  decreasing  even  more 
the  limited  money  available  for  pure  re- 
search? Or  does  it  merely  tell  us  that  most 
scientists  do  live  such  an  ivory-tower  exist- 
ence that  they  are  capable  of  thinking  ra- 
tionally only  about  pure  science,  dlBmlssIng 
more  practical  matters  as  subjects  for  the 
lawyers,  students,  clergy,  and  politicians  to 
face  up  to? 

One  or  both  of  these  poeslbilltleB  may  ex- 
plain why  more  scientists  have  not  taken 
cloning  before  the  public.  The  main  reason, 
I  suspect,  is  that  the  prospect  to  most  biolo- 
gists still  looks  too  remote  and  chancy — not 
worthy  of  immediate  attention  when  other 
matters,  like  nuclear-weapon  overprolifera- 
tion  and  pesticide  and  auto-exhaust  pollu- 
tion, present  society  with  immediate  threats 
to  its  orderly  continuation.  Though  scientists 
as  a  group  form  the  most  future-oriented 
of  all  professions,  there  are  few  of  us  who 
concentrate  on  events  unlikely  to  become 
reality  within  the  next  decade  or  two. 

To  almost  all  the  Intellectually  most  ad- 
venturous geneticists,  the  seemingly  distant 
time  when  cloning  might  first  occur  is  more 
to  the  point  than  its  far-reaching  Implica- 
tion, were  It  to  be  practiced  seriously.  For 
example.  Stanford's  celebrated  geneticist, 
Joshua  Lederberg,  among  the  first  to  talk 
about  cloning  as  a  practical  matter,  now 
seems  bored  with  further  talk,  Implying  that 
we  should  channel  our  limited  Influence  as 
public  citizens  to  the  prevention  of  the  wide- 
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ftoale.  Irreversible  damage  to  our  genetic  41a- 
terlal  that  Is  now  occurring  through  merg- 
ing exposxire  to  man -created  mutagenic  ccttn- 
pounds.  To  him,  serious  talk  about  cloning 
is  essentially  crying  wolf  when  a  tiger  Is  lal- 
r**dy  Inside  the  walls. 

This  position,  however,  falls  to  allow  jfor 
■what  I  believe  will  be  a  frenetic  rush  to|  do 
experimental  manipulation  with  human  eggs 
once  they  have  become  a  readily  avallajble 
commodity.  And  that  Is  what  they  will  be 
within  several  years  after  Edwarda-Stepfcoe 
methods  lead  to  the  birth  of  the  first  healthy 
baby  by  a  previously  infertile  woman,  be- 
lated himian  eggs  will  be  found  In  hundi«ds 
of  hospitals,  and  given  the  fact  that  Steptoe's 
laparosoopy  technique  frequently  yields  ^v- 
eral  eggs  from  a  single  woman  donor,  noq  all 
of  the  eggs  so  obtained,  even  If  they  cotild 
be  cult\ir©d  to  the  blastocyst  stage.  wc*Ud 
ever  be  relmplanted  Into  female  bodies.  Most 
Of  these  excess  eggs  wovild  likely  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  vaUd  experimental  purpoees, 
many,  tor  example,  to  perfect  the  Edwatds- 
Steptoe  techniques.  Others  could  be  devoted 
to  finding  methods  for  curing  certain  genetic 
diseases,  conceivably  through  use  of  oell- 
fualon  methods  which  now  seem  60  be  Ithe 
correct  route  to  cloning.  The  tempUtloi*  to 
try  cloning  Itself  thus  will  always  be  close 
at  hand.  | 

No  reason,  of  course.  dlcUtes  that  smch 
cloning  experiments  need  occur.  Most  of  the 
medical  people  capable  of  such  experimen- 
tation would  probably  steer  clear  of  4ny 
»tep  which  looked  as  though  Its  real  purpose 
were  to  clone.  But  it  would  be  short-slghlted 
to  asstime  that  everyone  wo\ild  Instinctively 
recoU  from  such  purposes.  Some  people  i»iay 
sincerely  believe  the  world  desperately  naeds 
many  copies  of  really  exceptional  peoplf  if 
we  arc  to  flght  our  way  out  of  the  e*er- 
increaslng  computer-mediated  comple  tlty 
that  makes  our  individual  brains  so  ire- 
quently  inadequate. 

Moreover,  given  the  widespread  develop- 
ment of  the  safe  clinical  procedures  for 
handling  human  eggs,  cloning  experiments 
would  not  be  prohibitively  expensive.  Ttiey 
need  not  be  restricted  to  the  superpowlers. 
All  smaller  countries  now  possess  the  re- 
sources required  for  eventual  success.  I^r- 
thermore,  there  need  not  exist  the  coercion 
of  a  totaUtarlan  state  to  provide  the  srirrogate 
mothers.  There  already  are  such  wldespflead 
divergences  regarding  the  sacredness  of  the 
act  of  htmian  reproduction  that  the  boting 
meanlnglessness  of  the  lives  of  many  wodnen 
would  be  sufficient  cause  for  their  willing- 
ness to  participate  In  such  experimentation, 
be  It  legal  or  Illegal.  Thus,  If  the  master 
proceeds  in  Its  current  nondlrected  fashion, 
a  human  being  born  of  clonal  reproduction 
most  likely  will  appear  on  the  earth  wlttln 
the  next  twenty  to  fifty  years,  and  *ven 
sooner.  If  some  nation  should  actively  pro- 
mote the  venture.  1 

The  first  reaction  of  most  people  to  [the 
arrival  of  these  asexually  produced  children, 
I  suspect,  would  be  one  of  despair.  uTie 
nature  of  the  bond  between  parents  jand 
their  children,  not  to  mention  everyone's 
values  about  the  Individual's  uniqueness, 
could  be  changed  beyond  recognition,  and 
by  a  science  which  they  never  understood!  but 
which  vmtu  recently  appeared  to  proivlde 
more  good  than  harm.  Certainly  to  niany 
people,  particularly  those  with  strong  reli- 
gious backgrounds,  our  most  sensible  cdurse 
of  action  would  be  to  de-emphaslze  all  tpose 
forma  of  research  which  would  circumvent 
the  normal  sexual  reproductive  procesi.  If 
this  step  were  taken,  experiments  on  I  cell 
fusion  might  no  longer  be  supported  by 
federal  funds  or  tax-exempt  organizations. 
Prohibition  of  such  research  would  mostj  cer- 
tainly put  off  the  day  when  diploid  nticlel 
could  satisfactorily  be  inserted  Into  Nu- 
cleated human  eggs.  Even  more  effective 
would  be  to  take  steps  quickly  to  make  Illegal . 
or  to  reaffirm  the  Ulegallty  of.  any  ex  )erl- 
mental  work  with  human  embryos. 


Neither  of  the  prohibitions,  however,  is 
likely  to  take  place.  In  the  first  place,  the 
cell-fusion  technique  now  offers  one  of  the 
best  avenues  for  understanding  the  genetic 
basis  of  cancer.  Today,  all  over  the  world, 
cancer  cells  we  being  fused  with  normal  cells 
to  pinpoint  those  specific  chromosomes  re- 
sponsible for  given  forms  of  cancer.  In  addi- 
tion, fusion  techniques  are  the  basis  of  many 
genetic  effort*  to  unravel  the  biochemistry 
of  diseases  like  cystic  fibrosis  or  multiple 
sclerosis.  Any  attempts  now  to  stop  such 
work  using  the  argimient  that  cloning  repre- 
sents a  greater  threat  than  a  disease  like 
cancer  Is  likely  to  be  considered  Irresponsible 
by  vltually  anyone  able  to  understand  the 
matter. 

Though  more  people  would  initially  go 
along  with  a  prohibition  of  work  on  human 
embryos,  many  may  have  a  change  of  heart 
when  they  ponder  the  mees  which  the 
population  explosion  poses.  The  current  pro- 
jections are  so  horrendous  that  responsible 
people  are  likely  to  consider  the  need  for 
more  basic  embryologlcal  facts  much  more 
relevant  to  ovu-  self-interest  than  the  not- 
very-lmmedlate  threat  of  a  few  clonal  men 
existing  some  decades  ahead.  And  the 
potentially  militant  lobby  of  infertile  couples 
who  see  test-tube  conception  as  their  only 
route  to  the  Joys  of  raising  children  of  their 
own  making  would  carry  even  more  weight. 
So,  scientists  like  Edwards  are  likely  to  get 
a  go-ahead  signal  even  if,  almost  perversely, 
the  Immediate  consequences  of  their  "popula- 
tion-money-supported research  wiU  be  the 
production  of  still  more  babies. 

Complicating  any  effort  at  effective  legisla- 
tive guidance  U  the  multiplicity  of  places 
where  work  like  Edwards'  could  occur,  there- 
by making  unlikely  the  poeslbillty  that  such 
manipulations  would  have  the  same  legal 
(or  Illegal)  status  throughout  the  world.  We 
must  assume  that  if  Edwards  and  Steptoe 
produce  a  really  workable  method  for 
restoring  fertility,  large  numbers  of  women 
will  search  out  thoee  places  where  It  is  legal 
(or  possible) ,  Just  aa  now  they  search  out 
places  where  abortions  can  be  easily  obtained. 
Thus,  all  nations  formvilatlng  policies  to 
handle  the  Implications  of  tn  iHtro  human 
embryo  experimentation  must  realize  that 
the  problem  Is  essentially  an  international 
one.  Even  if  one  or  more  countries  should 
stop  such  research,  their  action  could  effec- 
tively be  neutralized  by  the  response  ol  a 
neighboring  country.  This  most  disconcert- 
ing impotence  also  holds  for  the  United 
States.  If  our  congressional  representatives, 
upon  learning  where  the  matter  now  stands, 
should  decide  that  they  want  none  of  it  and 
pass  very  strict  laws  against  hiiman  embryo 
experimentation,  their  action  wovild  not 
seriously  set  back  the  current  scientific  and 
medical  momenttmi  which  brings  us  close 
to  the  possibility  of  surrogate  mothers,  if 
not  human  clonal  reproduction.  This  Is  be- 
cause the  relevant  experiments  are  being 
done  not  in  the  United  States,  but  largely  in 
England.  That  Is  partly  a  matter  of  chance, 
but  also  a  consequence  of  the  advanced  state 
of  English  cell  biology,  which  In  certain  areas 
Is  far  more  adventurous  and  imaginative 
than  its  American  counterpart.  There  Is  no 
American  university  which  has  the  strength 
in  experimental  embryology  that  Oxford 
possesses. 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  today 
the  important  decisions  He  only  before  the 
British  government.  'Very  soon  we  must  an- 
ticipate that  a  number  of  biologists  and 
clinicians  of  other  countries,  sensing  the  po- 
tential excitement,  will  move  into  this  area 
of  science.  So  even  If  the  current  English 
effort  were  stifled,  similar  experimentation 
could  soon  begin  elsewhere.  Thus  it  appears 
to  me  most  desirable  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  be  informed  about  the  new  ways  of 
human  reproduction  and  their  potential  con- 
sequences, both  good  and  bad. 

This  is  a  matter  far  too  important  to  be 
left  solely  In  the  hands  of  the  scientific  and 


medical  communities.  The  belief  that  sur- 
rogate mothers  and  clonal  babies  are  in. 
evitable  because  science  always  moves  for- 
ward, an  attitude  expressed  to  me  recently 
by  a  scientific  colleague,  represents  a  form  of 
laissez-faire  nonsense  dismally  reminiscent 
of  the  creed  that  American  business,  if  left 
to  Itself,  will  solve  everybody's  problems. 
Just  as  the  success  of  a  corporate  body  in 
making  money  need  not  set  the  human  con- 
dition ahead,  neither  does  every  sclentlflo 
advance  automatically  make  our  lives  more 
"meaningful. "  No  doubt  the  person  whose 
experimented  skill  will  eventually  bring  forth 
a  clonal  baby  will  be  given  wide  notoriety. 
But  the  child  who  grows  up  knowing  that 
the  world  wants  another  Picasso  may  view 
his  creator  In  a  different  light. 

I  would  thus  hope  that  over  the  next  decade 
wide-reaching  discussion  would  occur,  at  the 
informal  as  well  as  formal  legislative  level, 
about  the  manifold  problems  which  are 
bound  to  arise  if  test-tube  conception  be- 
comes a  common  occurrence.  A  blanket  dec- 
laration of  the  worldwide  illegality  of  hu- 
man cloning  might  be  one  result  of  a  serious 
effort  to  ask  the  world  In  which  direction 
It  wished  to  move.  Admittedly  the  vast  ef- 
fort, required  for  even  the  most  limited  In- 
ternational arrangement,  will  turn  off  some 
people — those  who  believe  the  matter  is  of 
marginal  Importance  now,  and  that  It  is  a 
red  herring  designed  to  take  our  minds  off 
our  callous  attitudes  toward  war,  poverty, 
and  racial  prejudice.  But  If  we  do  not  think 
about  It  now,  the  possibility  of  our  having 
a  free  choice  will  one  day  suddenly  be  gone. 


DIRECTORY      OP     FEDERAL     PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14,  1971,  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
needs  and  potential  of  handicapped 
Americans.  In  this  speech,  I  referred  to 
many  of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  millions  of  dis- 
abled citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

Preparation  for  this  speech  revealed 
that  a  comprehensive  listing  of  Federal 
programs  for  the  handicapped  was  not 
available.  In  an  effort  to  pro'vlde  a 
source  of  information  on  Federal  pro- 
gi-ams  for  the  handicapped  to  those  in 
need  of  the  services,  and  in  an  efitort  to 
recognize  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  toward  the  realization  of  the 
potential  of  the  disabled,  I  requested 
through  the  Library  of  Congress  the  com- 
pilation of  a  directory  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  xmanunous  consent  that  the 
directory  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  directory 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Pederai.  Programs  for  the  Handicapped 
The  following  Is  a  compilation  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs  designed  specifically  to  serve 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  per- 
sons. This  Includes  programs  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  education 
for  handicapped,  programs  for  disabled,  vet- 
erans, welfare  programs  providing  aid  to  the 
blind  and  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, social  security  programs  for  the  dis- 
abled, mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion programs,  programs  for  the  blind,  and 
health  programs  to  prevent  and  treat  handi- 
capping conditions.  This  does  not  Include  all 
programs  that  are  serving  the  handicapped. 
Just  those  that  are  specifically  designed  to 
serve  them.  For  Instance,  in  the  area  of  vet- 
erans programs,  disabled  veterans,  of  course, 
are  eligible  for  veterans  programs,  of  gen- 
eral applicability.  Including  educaUon  and 
health  care  services,  but  this  compilation  Just 
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lUts  thoee  programs  that  apply  particularly 
to  disabled  veterans.  The  same  Is  true  with 
Oflice  of  Education  programs,  this  compila- 
tion does  not  include  all  general  education 
lagislation  that  happen  to  be  helping  some 
handicapped  persons. 

This  oompllatlon  provides,  as  far  as  It 
lj«s  been  possible  to  obtain,  five  types  of 
information  for  each  program,  as  follows: 

1.  A  brief  description  of  the  program.  In- 
cluding the  type  of  grant  it  provides.  U  it 
provides  a  grant  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  grant  Is  to  be  used.  If  the  program  does 
not  provide  grants  then  the  deecrlptlon  tells 
what  it  does. 

2.  Authortalng  legislation  for  the  program. 

3.  Fiscal  data  for  the  program.  Including, 
whenever  poselble,  obligations  or  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1970.  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  and  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

4.  Program  data  for  the  program,  Including 
number  of  grants  awarded,  number  of  per- 
tons  being  served  by  the  program,  and  what- 
ever other  accomplishments  of  the  program 
that  seem  relevant. 

6.  Name  and  address  of  the  Federal  agency 
administering  the  program. 

Data  on  the  progp-ams  Included  in  this 
oompllatlon  have  come  from  several  types  of 
sources.  Descriptive  Information  and  au- 
thorizing legislation  were  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  April  1970 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Atsiatance  and 
from  assorted  publications  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies  administering  programs  for 
the  handicapped.  Fiscal  and  program  data 
were  obtained  from  the  Appendix  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  from  telephone  conversa- 
tions with  personnel  of  the  various  agencies 
administering  the  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

VOCATIONAl.  REHABUJTATION  SERVICES 

Basic  support 

A  program  of  formula  grants  to  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  to  provide  and 
support  the  following  types  of  rehabilitation 
services  for  handicapped  persons:  (1)  com- 
prehensive evaluation.  Including  medical 
study  and  diagnosis;  (2)  medical,  surgical, 
and  hospital  care,  and  related  therapy  to  re- 
move or  reduce  disability;  (3)  prosthetic  and 
orthotic  devices;  (4)  counseling  and  guid- 
ance services;  (6)  training  services;  (6)  serv- 
ices in  comprehensive  or  specialized  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  Including  adjustment  cen- 
ters: (7)  maintenance  and  transportation  as 
appropriate  during  rehabilitation;  (8)  tools, 
equipment,  and  licenses  for  work  on  a  Job  or 
In  establishing  a  small  business;  (9)  reader 
services  for  the  blind  and  Interpreter  services 
for  the  deaf;  (10)  recruitment  and  training 
services  to  provide  new  careers  for  handi- 
capped j>eople  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
and  other  public  service  areas;  (11)  the  con- 
struction or  establishment  of  rehabilitation 
facilities;  (12)  the  provision  of  facilities  and 
services  which  promise  to  contribute  to  a 
group  of  handicapped  people,  but  which  do 
not  relate  directly  to  the  rehabilitation  plan 
of  any  one  individual;  (13)  serv  ces  to  fami- 
lies of  handicapped  people  when  such  serv- 
ices will  contribute  substantially  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped  client;  (14) 
other  goods  and  services  necessary  to  render 
a  handicapped  person  employable;  and  (16) 
placement  services,  including  follow-up  serv- 
ices, to  assist  handicapped  individuals  to 
maintain  their  employment. 

Funds  under  this  program  are  also  used 
for  the  Initial  establishment,  management, 
and  State  agency  supervision  of  vending 
stands  for  the  blind  authorized  by  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
by  Pi.  90-391  and  extended  by  Pi.  91-610, 
Section  2;  Randolph -Sheppard  Act,  P.i.  7&- 
732. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgatlonal  Authority— 
1436  million. 


Fiscal  Year  1971  AppropriaUon — *436  mll- 
Uon. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request— $618 
million. 

In  1970,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram served  875,911  persona.  266,975  persons 
were  rehabilitated. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

Innovation  grants 

A  program  of  project  ^ranta  to  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  to  support  In- 
novation projects  which  either  Introduce 
new  techniques,  or  are  designed  speclflcally 
to  increase  services  for  physically  or  men- 
tally handicapped  persons  with  particularly 
severe  disabilities. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended. 
Section  3. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgatlonal  Authority — 
$3.2  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $3.2  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — ^None. 
see  data  for  Expansion  Orants  Section  4(a) 
(2)(A). 

The  program  Is  being  phased  out.  but  In 
FY  1969,  39  new  project  grants  were  awarded, 
and  66  continuation  grants  as  well. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

Research  and  demonstration  projects 

A  program  of  grants  to  provide  support  for 
projects  which  hold  promise  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems  which  are 
common  to  all  or  to  several  States,  and  prob- 
lems related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Research  projects  are  aimed  at 
discovery  of  new  principles  and  concepts  nec- 
essary for  the  understanding  of  the  rehabili- 
tation process.  Demonstrations  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  new  rehabilitation  procedures 
and,  if  successful,  provide  a  guide  for  their 
widespread  use. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
by  P.L.  83-565,  Section  4(a)  (1) . 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $20,003,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $20,955,- 
000. 

Fiscal  Yetu"  1972  Budget  Request — $14.3 
million. 

In  FY  1971,  this  program  is  supporting  229 
projects,  of  which  19  are  concerned  with  the 
mentally  handicapped. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.  20201. 

Support  for  training  rehabilitation  personnel 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  educational 
institutions  and  agencies  dealing  with  the 
handicapped,  with  the  objective  to  increase 
the  supply  of  personnel  in  the  rehabilitation 
fields  by  helping  training  programs  to  expand 
and  by  offering  scholarship  assistance  to  stu- 
dents, to  work  with  professional  groups  to 
improve  the  quality  of  preparation,  to  facili- 
tate communication  and  working  relation- 
ships among  the  professional  fields,  and  to 
give  rehabilitation  workers  opportunities  to 
Improve  their  skills.  Orants  are  made  in  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation,  counseling,  medicine, 
nursing,  occupational  therapy,  physical 
therapy,  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  psycho- 
logy, speech  pathology  and  audlology,  den- 
tistry, social  work,  recreation,  sociology,  reha- 
bilitation facilities  administration,  rehabili- 
tation of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  public  offenders, 
the  mentally  ill.  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
related  human  services. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
by  Pi.  83-565,  Section  4(a)  (1)  and  7(a)  (2). 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $27.7  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $27.7  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $14,650,- 
000. 


In  FY  1070,  the  program  supported  460 
long-term  teaching  grants  and  6.663  long- 
term  traineeshli>s,  as  well  as  69  short-term 
teaching  grants  and  6,994  short-term  trainee- 
ships. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration. 
Social  and  RehabUltation  Service.  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

Research  and  training  centers 

A  program  of  special  project  grants  to  pro- 
vide partial  support  of  special  research  and 
training  centers  for  rehabilitation  medicine, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  mental  retar- 
dation, and  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf.  These 
grants  are  awarded  to  universities  or  other 
university-affiliated  Institutions  with  pro- 
grams of  research  and  training  in  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Act  as  amended 
by  P.i.  90-391,  Section  4(a)  (1). 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $9,761,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $10,- 
276,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request— $10,- 
276,000. 

This  program  Is  supporting  19  centers,  8 
of  them  concerned  with  rehabilitating  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Social  and  RehablUtatlon  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  organized,  identifiable  activi- 
ties which  are  tmdertaken  to  contribute  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded  in- 
dividuals generaUy  not  eUglble  for  vocational 
rehablUtatlon  services.  Grants  provide  for  ex- 
pansion or  eetabllshment  of  programs  serv- 
ing the  mentally  retarded,  application  ot 
new  techniques  for  rendering  services,  co- 
ordination of  resources  and  information, 
and  for  Increasing  the  number  and  types  at 
specialized  personnel  working  with  the  re- 
tarded. The  Student  Work  Experience  and 
Training  (S'WEAT)  program  is  the  major  pro- 
gram suppKxrted. 

Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Act  as  amended 
by  Pi.  90-391,  Section  4(a)  (1) . 

No  separate  funding,  but  funding  Is  in- 
cluded under  other  Section  4(a)(1)  jmw- 
gram. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  46  service  projects  In 
27  States  received  support  imder  this  pro- 
gram. Students  were  hired  for  summer  work 
with  retarded  persons  in  72  projects  In  85 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

RehablUtatlon  Services  Administration,  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

SPECIAI,    RESEARCH    PROJECTS    IN    KENTAI. 
RETARDATION 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  support  ap- 
plied research  activities  designed  to  discover 
and  develop  new  knowledge  for  the  Increased 
efficiency  of  services  and  to  help  plan,  con- 
duct, evaluate,  and  coordinate  a  compre- 
hensive nationwide  program  of  care  for  the 
mentaUy  retarded. 

Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amended.  Sec- 
tion 301. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgatlon— $118,000.  No 
longer  being  funded. 

One  project  was  funded  In  FY  1970.  The 
program  Is  no  longer  being  funded  sepa- 
rately, but  research  concerning  mental  re- 
tardation is  being  carried  out  tmder  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  Section  4(a)  (1) 
research  programs. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Adminlstratlot 
Social  and  RehabUltation  Service,  U.S.  De 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfart 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

BfENTAL    RETARDATION    HOSPITAL    IMPROVKMEN 
PROGRAM     (HIP) 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  stimulate 
the    upgrading   of   services   to    mentally   re- 
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tarded  persona  living  in  Stat«-operated  re4- 
dential  institution*.  The  projects  funded 
under  the  program  may  include  demonstr|i- 
tlons  of  new  techniques  In  services,  innova- 
tive approaches  to  the  organization  or  de- 
livery of  services,  or  a  combination  of  these 
and  others. 

Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amend*  d. 
Section  303. 

Fls:al    Year    1970    Obligations — $6,730,6-2, 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $9.3  m  1- 
llon  (includes  both  HIP  and  HIST  pio- 
grams). 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request— $(  i.5 
mllUon  (includes  both  HIP  and  HIST  pio- 
grams) . 

In  FY  1970.  91  Hospital  Improvement  Pi  o- 
grams  were  funded  at  amounts  up  to  $10),- 
000  a  project. 

Rehabilitation  Services  AdmlnlstratKin, 
Social  and  RehablUUtlon  Service,  U.S.  le- 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfa  re, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

MENTAL    aXTAKDATION     HOSPrTAL    IN-SEBVK  ■ 
TRAtNINO      (HIST) 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  technical  and  attendant  personnel 
In  residential  Institutions  for  mentally  re- 
tarded persons.  Types  of  training  which  may 
be  supported  are:  orientation  and  refresker 
training,  continuation  training,  supervisory 
training,  and  Instructor  training. 

PubUc  Health  Service  Act  as  amendpd. 
Section  303. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgaUons— •1,659,35a 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — See  data 
for  HIP  program. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — See  d^ta 
for  HIP  program. 

In  FY  1970,  82  In-Service  Training  pro- 
grams were  funded  at  amounts  up  to  $36,^ 
a  project.  I 

Rehabilitation  Service*  AdmlnlstratUDn, 
Social  and  Rehablhtatlon  Service.  U.S.  t>e- 
partmcnt  of  Health,  Eiucatlon  and  Well" 
Washington.  D.C.  20201. 

DEVTLOPMENTAL  DISABnJTIES  GRANTS  TO  ST, 
FOR      PLANNING,      ADMINISTB.\T10N,      SEE 
AND   CONSTBUCTTON  OT  rACn-TrlES 

This  new  program  of  form'ila  gran 
SUies  replaces  existing  authority  for 
construction  and  staffing  of  community 
tal  retardation  faclUties  with  a  broad 
gram  to  assist  the  States  in  developing 
ImplemenUng  a  comprehensive  plan  |ior 
meeting  the  needs  of  persons  with  devek>p- 
mental  dlsabllltlee.  States  may  use  tljese 
funds  to  construct  facilities,  provide  s^v- 
ices.  support  State  and  local  planning,  Jad- 
miuistratlon,  and  technical  assistance,  t^ln 
specialized  personnel,  and  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate new  service  techniques.  The  tirm 
"developmental  dlsabiUty"  is  defined  to! in- 
clude mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy,  or  other  neurological  conditljons 
originating  in  childhood  which  are  clo^ly 
related  to  mental  retardation  and  reqilre 
treatment  similar  to  that  required  for  jthe 
mentally  retarded.  i 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Faculties  Construction  Act  of  1970,  P.L. 
91-517,  TlUe  I. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $16.87 
lion  for  construction  projects  and  $7.3 
lion  for  initial  staffing  grants. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $11 
000 

PUcal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — 111 
000. 

Under  the  community  facilities  for  I  the 
mentaUy  retarded  program,  370  projects  pad 
been  approved  as  of  December  1970.  Ninety- 
eight  facilities  were  completed  and  In  oppra 
tlon  at  that  time,  and  110  additional  fatlll 
ties  were  under  operation.  These  facilities 
will  provide  care  and  treatment  for  appipxl- 
mately  95,000  retarded  persons.  In  FY  ^70, 
78  new  construction  projects  and  222  In  tial 
staffing  grants  were  approved. 

Rehabilitation     Services     Admlnlatr»(|lon 
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Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 
tTNrvEKsrrr-AmLiATED  FACTLrriEs  roa  the 

DEVELOPMENTAIXY   DISABLED 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  assist  uni- 
versities or  affiliated  facilities  in  the  con- 
struction of  special  facilities  capable  of 
demonstrating  exemplary  care,  treatment, 
education,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled.  These  facilities  provide 
comprehensive  services,  train  specialized  per- 
sonnel, or  demonstrate  new  techniques  of 
specialized  services. 

Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Faculties  Construction  Act  of  1970.  P.L.  91- 
517,  Title  II. 

No  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  and  no  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972'. 

Since  first  authorized  In  1963,  the  program 
has  assisted  In  the  construction  of  eighteen 
centers. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

CBS-17 

OKVSLOPMENTAL     DiaABILITIES      DEMONSTKATION 

AND    TKAIMINO    GRANTS 

A  new  project  grants  program  to  cover  the 
costs  of  administering  and  operating  demon- 
stration faculties  and  Interdisciplinary  train- 
ing programs  for  personnel  needed  to  render 
specialized  services  to  Individuals  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities.  Funds  are  available 
only  to  institutions  and  agencies  operating 
unlverslty-afBllated  centers  with  priority 
given  to  applicants  who  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  Junior  college  participation. 

Developmental  DlsablUtles  Services  and 
Faculties  Construction  Act  of  1970.  PX.  91- 
517,  TiUe  n. 

No  funds  requested  In  Fiscal  Year  1972 
budget. 

RehabUltation  Services  Administration,  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,    D.C.    20201. 

CRS-IS 
VOCATIONAL    REHABILrrATION    SERV1CS8 

Expansion  grants 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  State  re- 
habUitatlon  agencies,  and  to  other  organiza- 
tions to  expand  services  for  disabled  persons 
In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  persons 
rehabUitated.  The  projects  help  bring  in- 
creased rehabUitation  services  to  persons  with 
many  types  of  disabilities,  including  victims 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke,  as  well 
as  the  disabled  poor,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
mentally  Ul  and  retarded.  The  grants  also 
provide  for  evaluation  units  and  additional 
staff  in  rehabilitation  faculties,  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  cooperative  programs  between 
State  rehabilitation  agencies,  schools,  and 
private  and  public  hospitals. 

Vocational  RehabUitation  Act  as  amended 
by    P.L.    90-391:    Section   4(a)  (2)  (A>. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $12.8  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $38,660,- 
000.  (Included  $10.1  million  for  Regular  Ex- 
pansion Grants,  $2.2  mUllon  for  continuation 
of  Sec.  3  Innovation  Grants,  and  $26,360,- 
000  for  projects  serving  pubUc  assistance  re- 
cipients.) 

This  program  is  being  expanded  to  Include 
continuation  of  Innovation  grants,  as  well  as 
a  new  thrust  In  rehabUitation  public  assist- 
ance recipients.  In  Fiscal  Year  1972,  it  is 
expected  that  about  60  projects  wUl  be  funded 
to  serve  about  45,500  public  assistance  re- 
cipients, rehabUltatlng  8,000  of  them  Into 
paid  employment  during  the  fiscal  year. 

RehabUitation  Services  Administration,  So- 
cial and  RehabUitation  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,   D.C.    20301. 


Contracts  or  cooperative  agreementi 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  aUow  con- 
tracts or  jointly-financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  employers  and  organla*. 
tlons  for  the  estabUshment  of  projects  de- 
signed to  prepare  handicapped  pec^ie  for 
gainful  employment  in  the  competitive  labw 
marketA.  The  handicapped  people  are  pro- 
vided training  and  employment  in  a  real- 
istic work  setting,  along  with  other  services 
which  are  necessary  for  them  to  continue 
to  engage  in  employment. 

Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Act  as  amended 
by  Pi..  90-391,  Section  4(a)(2)(B). 

Fiscal  Year   1970  Obligation — $450,000. 

PisctU  Year  1971  Appropriation — $1  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $1  mU- 
llon. 

In  FY  1970,  this  program  funded  3  ar- 
rangements with  industry. 

RehabUitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  RehablUtatlon  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

New  career  opportunities  in  vocational 
rehabilitation 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agencies  and  other 
agencies  to  develop  new  programs  to  provide 
appropriate  manpower  in  programs  serving 
the  handicapped,  and  to  upgrade  or  expand 
those  services.  This  includes  programs  for 
the  employment  and  career  development  of 
sub-professionals  and  indigenous  workers. 

Vocational  RehabUitation  Act  as  amended 
by  P.L.  90-391,  Section  4(a)  (2)  (C). 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation  for  Sec.  4 
(a)(2)(C)  and  (D)— $2  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request  for  Sec. 
4(a)(2)(C)   and  (D)— $2  million. 

In  FY  1970  the  two  new  career  opportuni- 
ties programs  supported  9  projects. 

RehabUitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  RehablUtatlon  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 
Neiv  career  opportunities  for  the  handicapped 
A  program  of  project  grants  to  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  and  other 
agencies  to  develop  new  programs  to  recruit 
and  train  handicapped  individuals  for  new 
carrer  opportunities  in  the  fields  of  reha- 
bilitation, health,  welfare,  public  safety,  law 
enforcement,  and  other  appropriate  pubUc 
service  employment. 

Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Act  as  amended 
by  P.L.  90-391,  Section  4(a)(2)(D). 

For  fiscal  and  program  data,  see  data  for 
preceding  program — 
SEC.  4(a)(2)(C). 

RehablUtatlon  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  RehablUtatlon  Service  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

Construction,  planning,  and  initial  staffing 
of  rehabilitation  facilities 
A  program  of  project  grants  for  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  rehabUitation  fa- 
cilities and  workshops  for  disabled  persons. 
Faculties  grants  may  cover  acquisition  of 
existing  buildings,  purchase  of  land,  new 
construction,  expansion,  remodeling,  alter- 
ation and  renovation,  as  well  as  equipment. 
Federal  funds  may  also  be  used  to  assist  In 
planning  specific  local  facility  projects.  Proj- 
ect Development  Grants  for  planning  specific 
facilities  may  be  made  to  public  or  other 
nonprofit  agencies  which  are  operating  or 
studying  the  feasibility  of  developing  a  re- 
habilitation facility.  Initial  staffing  grants 
are  available  to  rehabilitation  faculties.  These 
grants  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  professional 
and  technical  staff  on  a  declining  support 
over  a  period  of  4  years  and  3  months. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
by  P.L.  89-333,  Section  12. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — Construc- 
tion—«1,191.000.  Project  Development— 
$286,000.  Initial  Staffing— $500,000. 
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Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — ^Project 
development  and  construction— $1.76  mllUon. 
initial  Staffing— $660,000.  ^     ,  .^  , 

plBcal  Year  1972  Btidget  Rwjuest— InltUl 
StafBng— $650,000. 

In  FY  1970  this  program  funded  lo  oon- 
6tructlon  projects,  40  project  development 
or  planning  projects,  and  9  projects  for  ini- 
tial staffing. 

RehabUitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
WMblhgto^'  D.C.  20201. 

Training  services  grants 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  support 
training  servloeB,  including  training  allow- 
Uioes  furnished  to  handicapped  persona  in 
rehabUitaUon  faciUtles.  These  grants  are 
available  to  agencies  and  organizations  to 
provide  training,  such  as  work  evaluation 
ind  testing,  occupational  tools  and  equlp- 
nient  necessary  for  training  purposes,  and 
lob  tryouts. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
by  PX.  89-333,  Section  13(a) . 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations— $8.0  mUllon. 

FiKal     Year     1071     ApproprlatlonB--$7.1 

mUllon. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request— $7.1 
mUlion. 

In  FY  1970,  the  program  funded  41  proj- 
ects in  26  States.  About  4,000  persons  were 
referred  through  these  projects,  of  which 
1,800  received  training  and  were  placed  In 
employment. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects to  analyze.  Improve,  and  Increase  their 
professional  services  to  the  handicapped, 
their  business  management,  or  any  other 
part  of  their  operations  affecting  their  capac- 
ity to  provide  employment  and  services  for 
handicapped  clients. 

Vocational  RehabUitation  Act  as  amended 
by  P.L.  89-333,  Section  13(b). 

Fiscal   Year    1970    ObUgatlons — $3,898,820. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $4  mUllon. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $2.7  mil- 
lion. 

In  FY  1970,  156  grants  were  funded  under 
the  program. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

rec?inicoI  assistance 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  to  provide  them  with  the  means 
to  obtain  technical  assistance  and  consultant 
services  on  a  short-term  b£isls  to  help  them 
solve  operating,  business,  and  technical 
problems. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
by  PX.  89-333,  Section  13(c) . 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgatlons— 146,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $200,000. 

Fiscal  year  1972  Budget  request — $200,000. 

In  FY  1970,  191  consultations  were  held 
under  this  program. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington.  D.C.  20201. 

Vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
A  program  of  formula  grants  to  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agencies  to  extend 
the  type  of  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services  which  are  already  available  to  eli- 
gible handicapped  clients,  to  persons  who 
are  disadvantaged  because  of  factors  other 
than  a  physical  or  mental  disability.  These 
would  Include  persons  disadvantaged  by 
reason  of  low  educational  attainments,  eth- 
nic or  cultural  factors,  prison  or  delinquency 
records,  youth  or  advanced  age,  or  other  con- 
ditions, especially  in  association  with  pov- 


erty, which  constitute  a  barrier  to  employ- 
ment. Services  may  also  be  provided  to  mem- 
bers of  the  famUles  of  disadvantaged  clients, 
when  such  services  are  necessary  for  the  eval- 
uation or  rehabiUtation  of  the  disadvan- 
taged client. 

Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Act  as  amended 
by  PX.  90-391,  Section  16. 

Not  funded. 

RehabUitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  RehabUitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,    D.C.    20201. 

NATIONAL   CENTER   FOB   BEAF-BLIND   TODTH  AKD 
ADULTS 

The  Vocational  RehabUitation  Amend- 
ments of  1967  authorized  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  Center  for  vocational  re- 
habUitation of  handicapped  Individuals  who 
are  both  deaf  and  bUnd.  The  ptnposes  of 
the  Center  will  be  to  demonstrate  methods 
of  providing  Intensive  and  specialized  ser- 
vices for  the  deaf -blind,  to  train  professional 
and  allied  personnel,  to  conduct  research  in 
the  rehabUitation  of  the  deaf -blind,  and  to 
aid  in  the  conduct  of  related  activities  which 
wUl  expand  or  improve  the  services,  or  help 
improve  public  understanding,  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  deaf -blind. 

Vocational  RehabUitation  Act  as  amended 
by  PX.  90-99,  Section  16. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $3.1  mU- 
lloh.  ^^ 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $600,000 

The  center  is  vmder  construction  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

RehabUitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  RehabUitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

VOCATIONAL    REHABILrrATION    SDVICES 

Handicapped  migrant  agricultural  workers 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  to  pay  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  pUot  and  demonstration 
projects  to  provide  rehabUitation  services 
for  disabled  migratory  agricultural  workers 
and  to  members  of  their  families,  U  such 
services  contribute  to  the  rehabUitation  of 
the  worker. 

Vocational  RehabUitation  Act  as  amended 
by  P.L.  90-99,  Section  17. 

Not  funded. 

RehabUitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  RehabUitation  Service,  VS.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION    SERVICES    FOR 
SOCIAL    SECtJRrrY    BENEFICIARIES 

Under  agreements  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  State  agencies  (usuaUy  the 
rehabilitation  agency)  make  dlsabUlty  de- 
terminations on  appUcants  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  and  make  referrals  for  possible 
vocational  rehabUitation  services,  so  that  the 
maximum  number  of  such  individuals  may 
be  rehabilitated  into  productive  activity. 
Within  certain  limitations.  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds  up  to  one  percent  of  the  dis- 
abllltv  benefits  paid  In  the  preceding  year, 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  necessary  rehabUita- 
tion services  from  a  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency,  to  selected  disability 
beneficiaries. 

Social  Security  Act  as  amended  in  1965, 
Section  222(d)  as  added  by  Section  386  of 
P.L.  89-97. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Expenditures — $21.5  mil- 
lion  (from  Social  Security  Trust  Funds). 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $24,731.- 
000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $28.- 
700,000. 

In  FY  1970,  this  program  served  about  21,- 
000  persons,  of  which  9300  were  rehabUi- 
tated. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  RehabUitation  Service,  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 


\  OCATIONAL    BEHABILITATION    SERVICES 

Vending  stands  for  blind  people 
A   program   granting   preference  to  bUnd 
persons  In  the  operation  of  vending  stands  In 
Federal  buildings.  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of 
1936.  P.L.  75-732. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969.  there  were 
8S6  stands  on  Federal  properties  employing 
973  blind  persons.  In  addition,  there  were 
2,064  stands  employing  2,287  blind  persons 
on   non-Federal    Installations. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  RehabUitation  Service,  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC.  20201. 

COMMITTEE   ON    PT7KCHASE   OF 
BUNO-MADE   FBOimCTS 

(Wagner-O'Day  Act) 

A  program  to  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  to  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Wagner-OT)ay  Act  of  1938,  P.L.  75-739. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  78  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  35  States  sold  approximately  $23 
mUllon  worth  of  goods  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, providing  employment  to  some 
6.000  blind  individuals. 

Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind -Made 
Products,  1611  K  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

REHABIUTATION   FAdLTTIBS   CON»rRt7CTION 

A  program  of  grants  and  guaranteed  loans 
to  assist  In  the  construction,  modernization, 
and  equipment  of  private  nonprofit  and  pub- 
Uc rehabUltaUon  faculties. 

PubUc  Health  Service  Act  as  amended  by 
PX.  91-296,  Title  VI.  (HlU-Burton  program). 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgatlons — $3,656,282. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  AUocatlon — 
$16  mlUlon.  (This  representa  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  the  total  HUl-Burton  ap- 
propriation that  was  aUooated  for  rehablUt*- 
tlon  faciUUes.) 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $16  mU- 
Uon.  (This  represents  an  estimate  of  the  total 
HUl-Burton  budget  request  that  wlU  be  al- 
located for  rehabUitation  faculties.) 

A  total  of  26  projects  for  rehabilitation 
faciUtles  received  initial  approval  In  Fiscal 
Year  1970.  Since  the  Incepton  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  total  of  529  projects  for  rehabUita- 
tion faculties  have  been  approved,  with  a 
Federal  contribution  of  $126,614. 

Health  Care  Faculties  Service,  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
U.8.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  RockvlUe,  Maryland.  20862. 

EDUCATION    FOB   THE  HANDICAPPED 

Preschool  and  school  programs 

A  program  of  formula  grants  to  State  De- 
partments of  Education  to  assist  them  In 
the  initiation,  improvement,  and  expansion 
of  educational  and  related  services  for 
handicapped  children  at  the  preschool,  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  school  levels. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as 
amended  by  PX.  91-230,  Title  VI-B. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgatlons— $29.19  mU- 
llon. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $34  mU- 
llon. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $35  mU- 
Uon. 

Approximately  183,000  children  are  receiv- 
ing services  under  the  program  in  1971. 

Division  of  Education  Services.  Bureau  of 
Education    for    the    Handicapped,    Office    of 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 
Children  in  State-supported  schools 

A  program  of  formula  grants  to  strengthen 
education  programs  for  children  In  State- 
operated  or  -supported  schools  for  the  hand- 
icapped. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Title  I. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgatlons— $37,483,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $46,ia«,- 
000. 
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Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — Mf.- 
129  000. 

In  FT  1970,  110,631  students  In  Stafte 
school!  for  the  handicapped  received  serv- 
ices supported  by  this  program. 

Division  of  Educational  Services,  B\ire$u 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  203<^. 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services 

A  program  of  formula  grants  to  State 
agencies  to  fund  local  Innovative  or  exem- 
plary projects  for  the  educational  improve- 
ment of  the  handicapped.  ■ 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
as  amended.  Title  m. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $17,458,9p0 
represents  15  percent  of  State's  total  Title 
in  allotment.  ' 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $16,435,- 
160.  I 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — »21.0 
mUUon. 

Program  data  not  available.  [ 

Division  of  Educational  Services,  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Education.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edju- 
caUon  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  202(12. 

Early  education  for  handicapped  children 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  support 
model  preschool  and  early  childhood  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children.  , 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  as  amend- 
ed  by   PX.   91-280,  Part   C,   Section   623; 

Fiscal  Year   1970  Obligations — 93   mUllcn. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $7  nill- 
Uon.  1 , 

Fiscal  year  1972  Budget  Request — W.S 
million.  ! 

In  1971,  40  centers  are  being  supported 
to  provide  educational,  diagnostic,  and  con- 
sultative services  for  preschool  handicapped 
children  and  their  parents. 

Division  of  Educational  Services,  Buraau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Washington,  DI.C. 
20202. 

Voeational  education  proaroma  for  the 
handicapped 

A  program  of  formula  grants  to  Sta^ 
to  assist  them  In  conducting  vocational 
education  program*.  States  must  allocate 
10  percent  of  their  total  allotment  for  to- 
catlonal  educational  programs  for  the  hai^d- 
Icapped.  { 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  ]  of 
1968.  I 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgattons— ♦36.0  mll^on 
represents  10  percent  of  total  grants  jto 
States  for  vocational   education. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $a$.9 
million. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — 838.4 
million. 

In  FY  1970,  about  26.000  handicapped 
students  were  enrolled  In  vocational  educa- 
tion classes  supported  by  this  program. 

Division  of  Educational  Services,  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
20202. 

Media    services    and    captioned    films 
program 

A  program  to  advance  the  handicapped 
through  fllm  and  other  media.  This  Includes 
a  captioned  fllm  loan  service  for  cultural  and 
educational  enrichment  of  the  deaf:  pfo- 
vlslon  to  contract  for  research  In  the  iise 
of  educational  and  training  Alms  and  ot^ier 
educational  media  for  the  handicapped  4nd 
for  their  production  and  distribution  4nd 
to  contract  for  training  persons  In  the  jse 
of  such  educational  media  for  the  handi- 
capped; and  authorization  to  establish  jnd 
operate  a  National  Center  oi  Educational 
Media  for  the  Handicapped. 


Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act  as 
amended  by  P.L.  91-230,  Part  E. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $4.75  mll- 
Uon. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $6  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $6  mll- 
Uon. 

In  1970,  18  research  projects  and  8  train- 
ing projects  were  supported. 

Division  of  Educational  Services,  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Education.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C.  20202. 

Deaf-blind   centers 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  establish 
regional  centers  to  provide  all  deaf-blind 
children  the  following:  comprehensive  diag- 
nostic and  evaluative  services;  a  program  for 
their  education,  adjustment,  and  orienta- 
tion and  effective  consultative  services  for 
their  parents,  teachers,  and  others  Involved 
In  their  welfare. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as 
amended  by  P.L.  91-230,  Part  C,  Section  633. 

Fiscal   Year   1970  Obligations — $2  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $4.5  rall- 
Uon. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $5  mll- 
Uon. 

In  1971,  10  model  centers  were  supported. 

Division  of  Educatlc,ual  Services,  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Educatloi.,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Information  and  recruitment 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  Improve 
recruitment  of  educational  personnel  and  to 
Improve  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning educational  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as 
amended  by  P.L.  91-230,  Part  D,  Section  633. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations— $475,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971   Appropriation — $500,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $500,000. 

Under  this  program,  the  Bureau  carries  on 
a  project  called  "Closer  Look,"  which,  utiliz- 
ing advertising  In  the  media,  urges  parents 
of  handicapped  children  to  write  for  Infor- 
mation on  opportunities  for  their  children. 
In  1970  there  were  about  30,000  inquiries  re- 
ceived by  the  "Closer  Look"  project.  This 
year  they  are  averaging  about  1,000  inquiries 
every  week. 

Division  of  Educational  Services,  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Children  with  specific  learning  disabilities 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  provide  for 
research,  training  of  personnel  and  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  model  centers  for  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as 
amended  by  PX.  91-230,  Part  O,  Section  661. 

No  authorization  or  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1970. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $1  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  program  Is  expected  to  support  6  spe- 
cific learning  disabilities  model  centers  in  FY 
1971  and  10  in  FY  1972. 

Division  of  Training  Programs  and  Division 
of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.  20202. 

Library  services 
The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
as  amended  authorized  formula  grants  to  es- 
tablish and  Improve  library  services  In  State 
Institutions,  Including  institutions  for  the 
handicapped,  and  to  assist  generally  in  ex- 
tending library  services  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  including  the  blind  and  other 
visually  handicapped.  Legislation  In  1970 
eliminated  these  specific  programs  and  In- 


cluded litrary  services  for  the  handicapped 
as  part  oigeneral  library  services  being  sup- 
ported by  Federal  assistance,  with  the  stipu- 
lation thai  the  same  amount  allotted  for  li- 
brary serwces  for  the  handicapped  in  FY 
1971  be  awotted  for  such  services  In  FY  1972. 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  as 
amended.  Titles  IV-A  and  IV-B;  PX.  91-600. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObllgaUons — $1,334,000 
This  Is  for  Title  IV-B. 

Library  Services  to  the  Handicapped  only; 
funding  for  Title  IV-A  Institutional  assist- 
ance Is  not  broken  down  to  specify  funding 
for  handicapped. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $1,334,000. 

No  separate  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

Almost  every  State  has  Instituted  some 
tyj)e  of  program  to  provide  library  services 
to  the  handicapped,  sometimes  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Library  of  Congress  Division  of 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  pro- 
gram. Workshops,  Institutes,  and  other  pro- 
grams are  held  to  assist  and  inform  teach- 
ers and  school  librarians. 

Division  of  Library  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Adult,  Vocational,  and  Library  Programs, 
Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C.  20202. 

Regional  resource  centers 

A  program  of  projects  and  contracts  to 
establish  regional  resource  centers  which 
provide  advice  and  technical  services  In  the 
educational  diagnosis  and  remediation  of 
handicapped  children. 

Education  of  Handicapped  Act  as  amended 
by  PX.  91-230,  Part  C,  Section  621. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $1.8  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $3.65  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $3.55 
million. 

In  1970,  6  regional  resource  centers  were 
supported. 

Division  of  Research,  Buerau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of  Education. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Research  and  related  activities 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  promote 
new  knowledge  and  developments  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped. 

Education  of  Handicapped  Act  as  amended 
by  P.L.  91-230.  Part  E,  Section  641. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations— $13.06  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $15  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $15,- 
455.000. 

In  1970,  116  research  and  demonstration 
grants  were  awarded. 

Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education 
of  the  Handicapped,  Office  of  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C.  20202. 
Research  in  physical  education  and  recreation 

A  program  of  project  grants  for  research 
and  demonstration  In  the  Improvement  of 
physical  education  and  recreation  programs 
for  the  handicapped. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  as  amended 
by  PX.  91-230,  Part  E,  Section  642. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgatlons— $300,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $300,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $300,000. 

In  1970,  4  research  grants  were  supported. 

Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the   Handicapped,   Office   of  Education, 
VS.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 
Personnel  education 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  assist  In 
developing  and  Improving  training  programs 
for  educational  personnel  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  as  amended 
by  PX.  91-230,  Part  D,  Sections  631  and  632. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $29.7  million. 
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Plscal  Year  1971  Appropriation— $31.9 
million. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — 
$33,945,000. 

In  FY  1970,  about  4,800  teachers  and 
other  education  personnel  received  training 
under  this  program. 

Division  of  Training  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Training  in  physical  education  and 
recreation 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  Increase  the  supply  of  physical 
education  and  recreation  personnel  trained 
to  work  with  the  handicapped. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  as  amended 
by  PX.  91-230,  Part  D,  Section  634. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations— $300,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $300,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $700,000. 

In  FY  1970,  the  program  supported  13 
academic  planning  grants  and  2  summer 
programs  which  served  about  60  persons.  In 
FY  1971,  the  program  is  supporting  16  plan- 
ning and  quasi-operational  projects  serving 
about  35  persons.  In  FY  1072,  the  program 
will  fund  23  operational  projects  training 
about  100  students. 

Division  of  Training  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Education,  UJ3.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Educational  classroom  personnel  training 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  regular  educational  personnel 
who  understand  and  can  effectively  deal  with 
handicapped  children  In  regular  classrooms, 
to  improve  the  trainers  and  the  training  in- 
stitutions for  these  personnel,  to  provide  spe- 
cial education  training  for  various  kinds  of 
specialists,  and  to  develop  training  projects 
for  persons  who  work  with  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  poverty  areas. 

Education  Professions  Development  Act, 
Parts  C  and  D. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $6.9  million. 

Plscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $6.9  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $6.9 
million. 

In  FY  1970,  about  6,000  personnel  received 
training  under  grants  funded  by  this  pro- 
greon. 

Special  Education  Program,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Personnel  Development,  Office  of 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

GAIXAUDET   COLLEGE 

A  private,  nonprofit  educational  Institu- 
tion providing  an  undergraduate  higher  edu- 
cation program  for  the  deaf,  a  preparatory 
school  for  deaf  students  who  need  such  train- 
ing to  qualify  for  college  admission,  a  gradu- 
ate school  program  In  the  field  of  deafness, 
and  adult  education  for  deaf  persons.  It  op- 
erates the  Kendall  School  for  deaf  children 
(primarily  from  the  District  of  Columbia) 
and  a  preschool  program  for  very  young  deaf 
children.  The  college  also  has  programs  In 
research  on  deafness  and  on  ways  and  means 
of  assisting  deaf  persons  In  more  adequately 
relating  to  a  predominantly  hearing  environ- 
ment. Federal  funds  provide  slightly  more 
than  three-fourths  of  Qallaudefs  operating 
costs. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  was  In- 
corporated by  act  of  February  16,  1857.  The 
name  was  finally  changed  to  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege by  P.L.  83-420. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $4,863,000. 

Fl6C(a  Year  1971  Appropriation — $7,097,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $11,260,- 
000. 

In  school  year  1969-1970,  the  college  had 
enrollments  of  989  in  the  undergraduate  and 
preparatory  programs,  62  In  the  graduate  pro- 


gram. 214  In  the  KendaU  School,  and  60  In  the 
preschool  program.  Oallaudet  College,  7tb 
and  Florida  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

MODEL  SaC02fDABT   SCHOOL   FOR  THE  DEAT 

A  school  located  at  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.C,  designed  to  provide  an  ex- 
emplary secondary  education  for  deaf  per- 
sons in  order  to  prepare  them  for  college  or 
other  advanced  study. 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  Act 
of  1966. 

P  L  89—694 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $567,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $2,432,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request— $17,480,- 
000. 

1971  was  the  first  f\ill  year  of  operation  of 
the  educational  component  of  the  model 
secondary  school.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  development  of  the  individualized  In- 
struction program  and  curricular  materials, 
on  the  refinement  of  administrative  proce- 
dures and  on  the  training  of  staff. 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  Gal- 
laudet College,  7th  and  Florida  Ave.,  N.E, 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

DEMONSTRATION  ELEMKNTART   SCHOOL  POR  THE 
DEAP 

A  program  to  modify  and  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  Gallaudet  College  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demonstra- 
tion elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to  serve 
primarily  the  National  Capital  area. 

P.L.  91-587. 

This  Is  a  new  program  with  little  to  show 
as  yet  In  terms  of  accomplishment. 

Gallaudet  College,  7th  and  Florida  Ave. 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL   INSTWUTE   POR  THE  DEAT 

A  residential  facility  for  post  secondary 
technical  training  and  education  for  persons 
who  are  deaf  In  order  to  prepare  them  for 
successfiH  employment.  It  U  located  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Act  of  1966,  PX.  89-36. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $2,630,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $19,744,- 
000  of  which  $16,136,000  was  for  construction 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — 
$4,119,000. 

The  program  has  402  deaf  students  and  20 
staff  members  and  interns  undergoing  pro- 
fessional training. 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  1  Lomb 
Memorial  Drive,  Rochester,  New  York  14628. 

AMERICAN  PRINTINO  BOtTSE  POR  THE  BLIND 

A  nonprofit  institute  created  in  1879  which 
supplies  educational  materials  and  tangible 
apparatus  for  education  of  the  blind  to  blind 
children  In  schools  for  the  blind.  In  publlo 
schools,  and  In  private  nonprofit  Institutions 
and  to  multi-handicap>ped  children  and  adult 
trainees  at  rehabilitation  centers 

An  Act  of  March  3,  1879  as  amended. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $1,404,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $1,517,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $1,580,- 
000. 

Numbers  of  blind  children  served — 1971 
actual,  20,512;  1971  estimate.  $21,222;  1972 
estimate.  22,117. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  LoulsvUle,  Ky.  40206. 

BOOKS    POR   THE    BLIND    AND    PHTSICALLT 
HANDICAPPED 

A  program  of  library  services  to  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  residents  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  territories  through 
the  dissemination  of  talking  books,  books  In 
braille,  and  talking  book  machines. 

Act  to  Provide  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
as   amended   by  PX.   87-765. 

Fiscal    Year    1970    Obligations— $6,985,000. 


Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation— ♦7.698.000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $8436,- 
000. 

During  the  five-year  period  from  1966  to 
1970,  the  number  of  readers  requiring  cata- 
logs from  which  to  select  reading  matter 
has  grown  from  about  109,000  to  almost  223,- 
000,  and  circulation  from  approximately  4,- 
470.000  units  to  over  6.280,000. 

Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress.  1291 
Taylor  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20642. 

SOCIAL   SECURTTT 

Disability  insurance 

A  program  to  provide  monthly  cash  pay- 
ments to  a  person  with  a  physical  or  mental 
Impairment  severe  enough  to  keep  him  from 
working.  If  the  disability  has  lasted  (or  Is 
expected  to  last)  for  12  months  or  longer. 
Each  applicant  is  considered  for  services  by 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  In  his 
State.  The  Social  Security  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  pays  disability  benefits  to 
eligible  persons  throughout  their  periods  of 
disability.  In  addition,  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  fund  pays  the  costs  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  selected  social  secu- 
rity disability  beneficiaries. 

Social  Security  Act  of  1935  as  amended. 
Title  II. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Payments — $2,778  million 
(from  the  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund). 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Payments — $3,- 
231  million  (subject  to  revision  with  enact- 
ment of  PX.  92-61  which  provides  for  a  10 
percent  benefit  Increase ) . 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Estimated  Payments — 
$3,416    million. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  benefits  were  made  to 
1.4  million  disabled  workers  totalling  $2,- 
206  million  and  to  1.1  million  dependents  of 
disabled  workers   totalling   $572   million. 

Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  U£.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21235. 

AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

A  program  of  financial  help  to  the  States 
to  make  income-maintenance  payments  to 
needy  individuals  who  sire  blind. 

Social  Security  Act  of  1935  as  amended, 
Titles  X  and  XI. 

Pascal  Year  1970  Expenditure — $56,297,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Expenditures — 
$61,017,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $65,- 
434,000. 

In  1970,  the  average  monthly  number  of 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  was  79,024  and 
the  average  monthly  payment  was  $97.45. 
The  total  Federal,  State  and  local  expendi- 
ture for  maintenance  payments  under  the 
program  was  $92.4  million,  with  the  Federal 
share  amounting  to  $64,661,000. 

Assistance  Payments  Administration,  Sa> 
clal  and  RehabUitatlon  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201.  ■ 

AID  TO  THE  PERMANENTLY  AND  TOTALLY 
DISABLED 

A  program  of  financial  help  to  the  States  to 
make  Income-maintenance  payments  to  peo- 
ple who  cannot  support  thwnselves  because 
they  have  a  permanent  and  total  physical  or 
mental  Impairment. 

Social  Security  Act  of  1935  as  amended. 
Titles  X  and  XI. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Expenditure — $617,249,- 
000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Expenditure— 
$575,987,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Estimate — $744,- 
047,000. 

In  1970,  the  average  monthly  number  of 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  was  787,339  and  the  average 
monthly  payment  was  $88.36.  The  total  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  expenditure  was  $834,- 
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842,000,  with  the  Federal  share  amounting  t^ 
♦490,034.000.  , 

AaslBtance  Payments  Admlnlatratlon,  So| 
clftl  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  U.S.  DeparU 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  D.a 
20201.  ' 

SOCIAI.   SZBVICES 

Aid  to  the  blind  aiul  to  the  permanently  ai 
totally  disabled 

A  program  of  formxila  granta  to  the  Stat 
to  help  the  blind  and  the  permanently  an^ 
totally  disabled,  to  the  extent  possibly, 
achieve  stronger  family  life.  Improved  healtk 
and  self-care,  self-support  In  whole  or  I* 
part,  and  reduced  dependency.  Services  can 
Include,  according  to  the  standards  of  th0 
Individual  State,  protective  servlcee.  service* 
which  enable  an  Individual  to  remain  In  or 
return  to  the  community,  appropriate  servf 
ices  for  support,  and  other  service*  as  thfc 
State  may  elect  to  provide. 

Social  Security  Act,  as  amended.  Titles  Xiy 
and  XVI. 

The  Social  Services  program  also  servee 
aged  recipients  of  public  assistance  and  It  tp 
Impoeslble  to  break  out  specific  expenditure* 
for  any  one  recipient  group.  It  Is  estimate^ 

that  WO  to  866  mUUon  la  spent  on  Soclsfl 
Security  Services  to  the  Blind  and  to  the 
Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled. 

The  Social  Services  program  operates  It 
only  38  to  40  of  the  SUtee,  and  serves  about 
62  percent  of  the  eligible  recipients  In  those 
States.  Division  of  Services  to  the  Aged  and 
Handicapped,  Community  Services  Admlnh 
IstraUon.  Social  and  BehabUltatlon  ServicT 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  anil 
Welfare.  Washington.  D.C.  20201. 

MATSaNAI.  AKD  CHILD  HBALTH  SERVICXS 

A  program  of  formula  grants  which  pro- 
vides financial  support  to  States  to  extenH 
and  improve  services  (especially  in  areals 
suffering  from  severe  economic  distress)  f(ir 
reducing  Infant  mortality  and  Improvemei^ 
of  the  health  of  mothers  and  children.  Son* 
of  these  funds  are  used  by  States  to  condu 
special  clinics  for  mentally  retarded  chi 
dren  where  diagnostic,  counseling,  trea' 
ment,  and  foUowup  services  are  provided.^ 

Social  Security  Act  as  amended.  Title  y. 
Section  503.  I 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $107,856,00^. 
(Includes  grants  for  Crippled  Childrents 
Services ) 

Fiscal  Tear  1971  Appropriation — $117,850- 
000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $119- 
650.000. 

In  FY  1970,  under  this  program  400.0<JO 
mothers  received  prenatal  and  postpami^ 
care  In  maternity  clinics.  In  addition,  l.flB 
million  children  attended  well-baby  cUnlc^. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service,  Healt^ 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administratlor" 
VS.  Department  of  Health.  Education  a 
Welfare.  RockvUle.  Maryland  20852. 

CRIPPLE)   CHnj)aEN'S  sesvicES 

A  program  of  formula  grants  to  provide 
financial  support  to  States  (especially  <n 
areas  suffering  from  severe  economic  distress) 
for  medical  and  related  services  to  cripplW 
children  and  children  suffering  from  coi^- 
dltlons  that  lead  to  crippling. 

Social  Secvirlty  Act  as  amended.  Title 
Section  604. 

See  fiscal  data  for  Maternal  and  Chl)d 
Health  Services  program. 

In  FY  1970.  an  estimated  480.000  chlldrfl 
recielved  physicians'  services  and  78,000  re- 
ceived inpatient  hospital  care  under  this 
program.  | 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services,  Healljh 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Admlnlstratloti, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  a4d 
Welfare,  RockvlUe,  Maryland  20852. 

ItATKHNTTT    AND    DJTAirT    CAKE    PROJECTS 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  help  re- 
duce the  Incidence  of  mental  retardatlajn 
and   other  handicapping  conditions  associ- 


ated with  chlldbearing  and  to  help  reduce 
infant  and  maternal  mortality.  The  grants 
are  used  to  find  the  more  vulnerable  patients 
early  In  pregnancy  and  make  available  a 
broad  spectrum  of  diagnostic  and  specialist 
consultation  services,  provide  hospitalization 
during  the  preaiatal  period  as  well  as  dxirlng 
labor  and  delivery,  and  provide  for  medical 
and  intensive  nursing  care  for  prematurely 
bom  and  other  high  risk  infants.  The  pro- 
gram also  supports  health  care  projects  for 
children  and  youth,  particularly  in  areas 
where  low-Income  families  are  concentrated 
and  comprehensive  dental  care  projects  for 
children. 

Social  Security  Act  as  amended.  Title  V, 
Section  508(a)  (1). 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgatlons — $75,825,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  ApproprlaUon — $83,- 
350.000. 

FUcal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $90.- 
380,000. 

53  projects  were  In  operation  as  of  January 
1971.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  an  estimated  128,000 
maternity  patients  were  admitted  and  42,000 
Infants  received  health  care  in  these  projects. 
In  1970.  59  centers  served  403,000  preschool 
and  school -age  children  with  comprehensive 
health  care  services.  In  FY  1971,  the  first 
year  of  the  dental  oare  program,  about 
10.000  children  are  expected  to  receive  den- 
tal care  services. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service.  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Rockville.  Maryland  20852. 

ICATKRNAI.     Ain>     CEOLD     HEALTH     RESEABCH 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  support 
research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and 
child  health  services  or  crippled  children's 
services  which  show  promise  of  substantial 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  such 
services. 

Social  Security  Act  as  amended.  Section 
612. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations— $14,886,000. 
(Includes   funds   for  training   grants) 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $16,935,- 
000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $21,- 
106,000. 

Studies  funded  through  this  program  have 
aided  development  of  better  maternal  and 
child  health  services  programs  which  have 
contributed  remarkably  to  the  decrease  in 
Infant  mortality.  A  nationwide  study  of  the 
nutrition  of  preschool  children  Is  underway 
with  pilot  studies  already  completed. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service,  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Rockville,  Maryland  20852. 

MATERNAL     AND     CHILO     HEALTH     TRAntlNO 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  train  per- 
sonnel for  health  care  and  related  services 
for  mothers  and  children,  particularly  men- 
tally retarded  children  and  children  with 
multiple  handicaps. 

Social  Security  Act  as  amended,  Title  V, 
Section  611. 

See  fiscal  data  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Research. 

In  FY  1968,  this  program  supported  149 
training  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  vinder  which  409  long-term  trainees 
received  training.  An  additional  323  trainees 
received  short-term  training  In  health-re- 
lated fields. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service,  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Rockville,  Maryland  20852. 

SOCXAL     SECTTRrrY 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners 
A  program  to  provide  cash  benefits  to  coal 
miners  who  have  become  totally  disabled 
due  to  pneiunoconlosls  (black  lung  disease) 
arising  out  of  employment  In  underground 
coal  mines,  and  for  dependents  of  miners 
who  die  of  this  occupational  disease. 


Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969,  Pli.  91-173. 

Cumulative  Benefit  Payments  from  Jan.  1. 
1970  through  April  6,  1971— $242  mUUon. 

This  Is  a  new  program  and  only  started 
paying  benefits  on  Jan.  1,  1970.  As  of  April  6. 
1971,  benefits  totalling  $22  million  a  month 
are  being  paid  to  68.000  miners,  48,600  wid- 
ows, and  80,000  other  beneficiaries.  An  addi- 
tional 82,000  miners  and  26,500  widows  have 
bad  applications  for  benefits  denied  and  are 
undergoing  the  appeal  procedure. 

Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21235. 

MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE    PKOGRAM     (MEDICAID) 

A  program  of  financial  assistance  to  States 
to  administer  medical  assistance  programs 
and  pay  for  medical  services  that  benefit 
certain  groups  of  needy  persons,  and  others 
at  the  option  of  the  State.  Among  the  groups 
for  which  Federal  financial  participation  Is 
available  are  the  blind  and  the  disabled  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients. 

Social  Security  Act  as  amended,  Title  XIX. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Federal  Payments  to 
States — $2,602  million. 

Fiscal  year  1971  Estimated  Federal  Pay- 
ments--$3,072  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Estimated  Federal  Pay- 
ments— $3,660  million. 

In  FY  1970,  81,000  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
blind  and  1,176,000  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  received 
medical  assistance  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

Medical  Services  Administration.  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20201. 

MENTAL    HEALTH    RESEARCH    GRANTS 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  develop  new 
knowledge  and  approaches  to  the  causes, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  control,  and  prevention 
of  mental  diseases  of  man  through  basic, 
clinical,  and  applied  research,  investigations, 
experiments,  demonstrations,  and  studies. 
Areas  of  special  Interest  Include  alcoholism, 
suicide  prevention,  early  child  care,  metro- 
politan mental  health  problems,  crime  and 
delinquency,  narcotics,  and  drug  abuse. 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  Section  301(d). 

Fiscal   Year  1970  Obligations — $84,796,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations— 
$90.6  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $92.4 
million. 

90  research  grants  were  supported  in  1970. 

Division  of  Extramural  Research  Programs. 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  20015. 

MENTAL    HEALTH    TRAINING    GRANTS 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  Increase  the 
number  and  Improve  the  quality  of  people 
working  In  the  areas  of  mental  health  and 
mental  Illness  by  training  professionals  for 
clinical  service,  teaching  and  research,  pro- 
viding technical  training  for  ancillary  person- 
nel, and  by  continuing  education  for  existing 
mental  health  manpower. 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  Sections  301, 
303,  and  433. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $118,335,000. 
(Funding  for  training  grants  and  fellowships 
are  combined  In  budgetary  data). 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations— 
$116,350,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $113,- 
300,000. 

In  1970,  2,024  training  grants  were  awarded. 

Division  of  Manpower  and  Training  Pro- 
grams, National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland, 
20015. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH  »TLLO**8Uirt 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  provide 
training  for  research  relating  to  the  problems 
of  mental  Illness  and  mental  health,  and  to 
raise  the  level  of  competence  and  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Individuals  engaged 
in  research. 

Public   Health   Service   Act,   Sections   301 

and  433. 

See  funding  for  training  grants. 

In  1970,  1.031  fellowships  were  awarded. 

Behavioral  Sciences  Training  Branch,  Di- 
vision of  Manpower  and  Training  Programs, 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  AdmlnUtratlon, 
OS  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  20018. 

MEirrAL    HEALTH 

Hospital  staff  development  grants 
A  program  of  project  grants  to  support 
staff  development  programs  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  staff  In  mental  health  hos- 
nitals  and  to  translate  r^ldly  Increasing 
knowledge   Into   more   effective   services    to 

**pl!bi?c   Health    Service    Act.    Section    303 

**Pl«il  Tear  1970  Expenditures— $3565,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Expenditures— 
$3  6  million.  ^     .-  „ 

Fiscal    Year     1972    Budget    Request— $3.8 

°*ta  Ftecal  Year  1970.  the  program  supported 

^Mon  ^"Mental  Health  Service  Pro- 
grams National  Institute  of  Ment^  Health. 
K;  services  and  Mental  AdmlnUtratlon 
vT  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
welfare  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  20016. 
Hospital  improvement  grants 

A  Drof?ram  of  project  grants  to  provide 
fu^ds'^t^State  mental  hospitals  for  projects 
Xch  win  improve  the  quality  of  care  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatlon  of  patients;  en- 
Murage  transition  to  open  institutions;  and 
develop  relationships  with  community  pro- 
grams for  mental  health. 

F^llc  Health   Services   Act,   Section   303 

''^scal  Year  1970  Expendltures-47  491,000. 
Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Expenditures— 

$6.9  million.  _  ..     ..  n 

Fiscal    Year    1972    Budget    Request— $6.9 

million.  ,  J 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  the  program  supported 
89  project  grants.  ^    „       .        r•w^ 

Division  of  Mental  Health  Service  Pro- 
grams, National  Institute  of  MenUl  Health, 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
20015. 
Construction  of  community  mental  health 
centers 

A  program  of  formula  grants  to  provide 
funds  to  finance  the  building  of  community 
health  centers.  Such  centers  are  Intended 
to  Improve  the  organization  and  allocation 
of  mental  health  services  and  to  provide 
modem  treatment  and  care. 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  as  amended. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $23,995,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations — 
$27,678,000. 

No  Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  program,  420 
centers  have  received  grant  support  for  con- 
struction or  staffing  or  both. 

Division  of  Mental  Health  Service  Pro- 
grams, National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
Health  Ser\'lces  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland, 
20015. 

Staffing  of  community  mental  health  centers 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  assist  in 

the  establishment  and  initial  operation  at 


community  mental  health  centers  by  mak- 
ing grants  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
compensation  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel. 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  as  amended. 

Fiscal  Year   1970  ObUgatlons — $47,622,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Obligations — $90.1  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $105.1 
million. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972  the  program  will  sup- 
port 325  centers  serving  approximately  44 
million  persons. 

Division  of  Mental  Health  Service  Pro- 
grams, National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration, Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  20016. 

ST.    ELIZABETHS    HOSPITAL 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  provides  treatment 
and  care  for  the  mentally  ill  who  are  either 
beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Pro- 
grams of  the  hospital  are  financed  by  Fed- 
eral appropriations  covering  treatment  and 
care  of  Federal  beneficiaries  and  by  reim- 
bursements made  to  the  hospital  for  serv- 
ices rendered  other  patient  groups,  principal- 
ly residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
hospital  operates  both  inpatient  and  out- 
patient programs,  as  well  as  a  community 
mental  health  center  serving  the  Anacostla 
section  of  the  District  of  Ool\mibla. 

Established  by  Act  of  March  3,  1865;  trans- 
ferred to  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  by  Reorganization  Plan  1  of 
1963;  Functions  redelegated  to  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  by  Secretary's  re- 
organization order  of  August  9.  1967. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Total  Program  costs — 
$41384,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Total  Program 
costs — $44,960,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Estimated  Total  Program 
costs — $48 ,508,000 . 

In  1970,  the  hospital  treated  10,435  pa- 
tients, and  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  treated  1,549  patients. 

St.  EUzabeth's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OP    MENTAL    HEALTH 

Direct  operations 

The  NIMH  carries  out  research  and  man- 
power development  directly.  Research  In  the 
behavioral  and  biological  sciences  Includes 
psychiatry,  socioeconomic  studies,  neurobiol- 
ogy, and  neurochemlstry  and  the  special  men- 
tal health  problems  of  narcotic  addiction,  al- 
coholism, neuropharmacology,  and  clinical 
psvchopharmacology.  The  manpower  develop- 
ment direct  program  supports  Institute  staff 
who  are  responsible  for  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  the  national  mental  manpower 
program  including  mental  health  manpower 
studies  and  the  development  of  training 
programs  for  paraprofesslonals. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — Research — 
$26,797,000.  Manpower  Development — 86,678,- 
000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations — 
$26,426,000,  $5,810,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $26,- 
942,000,  $5,765,000. 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
Chevy  Chase.  Maryland  20015. 

MENTAL    HEALTH    SCIENTIFIC    COMMUNICATIONS 
AND     PUBLIC     EDUCATION 

A  program  to  provide  the  fullest  dissemi- 
nation of  mental  health  Information  through 
a  full-scale  program  of  scientific  commiml- 
catlons  and  public  information  and  educa- 
tion activities  serving  the  mental  health  pro- 
fessional community  and  the  general  public. 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  Sections  301  and 
315. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $4,019,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations— 
$4,831,000. 

Fiscal  Tear  1972  Budget  Request — $5,256,- 
000. 


The  National  Clearinghouse  for  Mental 
Health  Information,  funded  under  this  pro- 
gram serves  as  a  central  facility  to  coordi- 
nate information  exchange  In  the  mental 
health  field  and  has  become  the  foremost 
computerized  repository  of  mental  health  and 
related  research  findings  In  the  world. 

Office  of  Communications,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015. 

EYE    RESEARCH 

Grants 

A  program  of  resefirch  grants  and  condi- 
tional gifts  made  to  universities,  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions for  research  on  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  blinding 
eye  diseases  and  visual  disorders. 

Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amended. 
Section  301(d). 

Fiscal  Year   1970  Obligations — $16,807,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations — 
$20,754,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request  ~»24,- 
525.000. 

The  program  supported  360  research  grants 
in  1970  and  391  in  1971. 

Nbtional  Eye  Instltuta.  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  VS.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
20014. 

Fellotoship* 

A  program  of  project  grants  providing 
support  through  fellowships  to  individuals 
sponsored  by  the  institutions  of  their  choice. 
It  provides  training  opportunity  In  careers 
in  research  on  visual  disorders. 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  Section  301(d) 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $866,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations — 
$1,676,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $876.- 
000. 

The  program  provided  support  foe  57  fel- 
lowships in  1970  and  123  in  1971. 

National  Eye  Institute,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  V/elfare,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
20014. 

Training  grants 

A  program  of  project  training  grants  to 
assist  institutions  In  establishing,  expanding 
or  improving  training  opportunities  for  in- 
dividuals Interested  In  careers  in  research, 
teaching,  administration,  and  services  in  the 
visual  sensory  fields. 

Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amended.  Sec- 
tion 301(d). 

Fiscal    Year    1970    Obligations — $2,959,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations— 
$2,998,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $2,225.- 
000. 

The  program  supported  52  training  grants 
m  1970  and  48  In  1971. 

National  Eye  Institute,  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
20014. 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

The  National  Eye  Institute  carries  out  a 
direct  research  program  In  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  visual  system.  Laboratory  and  clini- 
cal studies  conducted  by  Institute  staff  are 
directed  toward  increasing  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  specific  vision  disorders. 
A  close  association  between  laboratory  and 
clinic  facilitates  rapid  and  direct  applica- 
tion of  new  knowledge  to  the  treatment 
of  eye  patients.  A  sniall  program  of  contract 
support  to  research  and  development  or- 
ganizations has  been  started  to  exploit  and 
to  accelerate  the  application  of  new  knowl- 
edge to  the  treatment  of  visual  disorders. 
The  Institute  also  supports  epidemiological 
investigations  of  the  Incidence  and  preva- 
lence of  eye  diseases,  and  assistance  to  In- 
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bovise  and  extramural  programs  In  the  deal  pi 
of  bloetatlstlcal  studlee  of  visual  dlsordara. 

Public  Healtb  Service  Act  as  amended, 
Title  rv,  Part  P. 

PlBCal    Year    1970    Obligations— «2,034,a!00. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligation^ 
$4,469,000. 

Plscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $4,798.- 
000.  ^  ^ 

No  program  data  otber  than  that  descried 

above.  i 

National  Eye  Institute.  National  Instlti^es 
of  Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 

KATIONAL     INSTTTtrrX     OF     NZUEOLOCICAL     ilS- 
EASES    AKO     STROKX 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Strolce  conducts  and  supports 
research  and  training  programs  to  develop 
new  Icnowledge  on  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  diseases  of  the  ceMral 
nervous  system.  Research  Is  carried  outi  by 
scientists  worlslng  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Institute  and  through  grants  and  contrajcts. 
Programs  are  planned  and  coordinate^  to 
wage  a  concerted  multldlsclpllnary  attjack 
against  cerebrovascular  disease,  epilepsy, 
parkinsonism,  multiple  sclerosis,  musciilar 
disorders,  head  and  spinal  cord  Injury,  fend 
disorders  of  human  communication. 

Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amen(led. 
Title  rv,  Psirt  D.  i 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — Grants!  for 
Research,  Fellowships,  and  Training — af71.- 
627,000.    Direct   Operations — 126,187.000. 

Plscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obllgatloi^s— 
$75,884,000,  $27,138,000.  I 

Plscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — 1^2,- 
143,000,  $23,353,000. 

In    FY    1970.    1.277    research    grants, 
fellowships,    and    219    training   grants    *ere 
supported  by  the  Institute. 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disc  ises 
and  Stroke,  National  Institutes  of  Hei^lth, 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 
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NATIONAL     INSTXTDTE     OF    CHILD     HEALTH     AND 
HUMAN    DEVELOPMENT 

The   National   Institute   of   Child  H^lth 
and  Human  Development  conducts  and  !  up- 
ports  research  and  training  programs  scan- 
ning the  entire  life  cycle   from  conception 
through  old  age.  Research  covering  both  nor 
mal  and  abnormal  development   Is  cairled 
out  both  at  the  Institute  and  through  gr  mts 
and  contracts  with  other  research  orgatlza 
tlons.  Areas  of  concentration  Include  d^vel 
opment   of   the  unborn   and   newborn 
Intellectual  and  physical  development  ol 
young  and  the  prevention  and  amelioration 
of  mental  retardation. 

Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amended, 
Title  IV,  Part  E. 

Plscal  Year  1970  ObUgations — Orant$  for 
Research,  Fellowahlps.  and  Training — $59,- 
543,000.   Direct   Operations — $17,111,000^ 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obllgatlc»ns — 
$64,165,000,    $30,320,000.  I 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request— ($86,- 
967,000,  $35,565,000. 

In  FY  1970,  the  Institute  supported  800 
research  grants,  199  fellowships,  and  131 
training  grants. 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health!  and 
Human  Development,  National  Instltultes  of 
Health,  Bethesda.  Maryland  20014.  | 

president's    COMMTnTB    ON    KMPLOTMKlfr    0» 
THX    HAXZaCATPWO 

The  President's  Committee  promoted  em 
ploymcnt  opport\uiitles  for  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  through  coopera- 
tion with  Governors'  Committees  In  tie  50 
States  and  with  local  commimlty  commit- 
tees and  with  other  public  and  private 
groups  In  promotional  campaigns. 

In  1949.  PX.  82-162  created  the  President's 
Committee  on  National  Employ  the  physi- 
cally Handicapped  Week;  Executive  prder 
10640  of  October  10,  1955,  changed  the  bame 
to  the  President's  Committee  on  En^ploy- 
ment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped;  Qcecu- 
tlve  Order  10994  of  February  14,  196|,  es- 
tablished the  present  Committee. 


Plscal   Year   1970  Obligations — $675,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Appropriation — $674,000. 

Plscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $726,- 
000. 

President's  Conamlttee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

TEDEEAL    EMPLOYMENT    FOB    THK    HANDICAPPSD 

The  Federal  Government  provides  employ- 
ment opportiuiltles  to  handicapped  persons 
In  positions  for  which  they  can  apply.  This 
supports  the  traditional  concept  of  assuring 
equal  opportunity  to  all  citizens  desiring 
Federal  employmient  and  is  fully  compatible 
with  the  goal  of  efficiency  and  economy  In 
Government.  It  serves  to  focus  attention  on 
a  frequently  overlooked  source  of  valuable 
manpower.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  as 
the  central  personnel  agency  for  the  Federal 
Government,  has  the  responsibility  for  a 
positive  Federal  program  for  the  selective 
placement  for  the  handicapped.  The  Com- 
mlsBlon  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  a  nationwide 
effort  by  coordinating  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram with  Federal  agencies. 

Civil  Service  Commission  Act. 

Fiscal  and  program  data  on  funds  opent 
on  this  program  and  numbers  of  persons 
assisted  are  not  available  In  any  way  suitable 
tor  Inclusion  In  this  compilation. 

Director  of  Public  Policy  Employment  Pro- 
grams, Manpower  Sources  Division.  Bureau  of 
Recruiting  and  Examining,  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.  20415. 

EMPLOYMENT    SERVICES 

A  program  of  project  grants,  advisory  sctv- 
loes  and  counseling,  and  specialized  services 
designed  to  place  persons  In  employment  by 
providing  services  to  individuals  In  need  of 
preparation  and  placement  In  Jobe  and  to 
employers  seeking  qualified  Individuals  to 
fill  Job  openings.  Special  services  Include 
special  employment  counseling  services  and 
placement  assistance  to  physically  and  men- 
tally handlcapp)ed  persons  seeking  work  In 
cooperation  with  other  community  agen- 
cies serving  the  handicapped,  and  priority 
In  prelerral,  selection,  and  referral  serv- 
ices to  veterans  seeking  employment  assist- 
ance, with  preferential  treatment  for  the 
disabled  veteran. 

Wagner-Peyser   Act   of   1933   as   amended. 

Fiscal  and  program  data  are  difficult  to 
break  out  from  the  total  program  of  un- 
employment services. 

U.S.  Training  and  Employment  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

MENTAL    RETARDATION 

Secretary's  committee  on  mental  retardation 

The  Secretary's  Committee  serves  as  a 
focal  point  for  information  on  all  aspects 
of  the  Department's  mental  retardation  pro- 
gram and  responds  to  requests  for  con- 
sultation and  Information  from  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  the  professional  com- 
munity concerned  with  mental  retardation. 

Established  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  In  March  1956. 

Fiscal    Year    1970    Expenditure — $111,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Expenditure — 
$110,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — 
$110,000. 

Secretary's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 
President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation 

The  Committee  advises  and  assists  the 
President  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  mental 
retardation;  evaluates  national.  State,  and 
local  efforts;  helps  coordinate  Federal  activi- 
ties; facilitates  communication  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies;  Informs  the 
public  about  mental  retardation;  and  mo- 
bilizes support  for  related  activities. 

Created  by  Executive  Order  11280,  dated 
May  11,  1966. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Expenditure — $580,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Expenditure — 
$550,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $650.00a 


President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. Waahlngton,  D.C.  20201. 

DISABLED  VETXKANS 

Compensation  for  service-connected 
disability 

A  program  of  Income  replacement  to  com- 
pensate veterans  for  disabilities  due  to  serv- 
ice based  upon  the  average  Impairment  in 
earning  capacity  such  disability  would  cause 
In  civilian  occupations. 

38  use  310,  331. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Expenditures — $2,393 
million. 

Plscal  Year  1971  Expenditures — $2,717  mil- 
Uon. 

Plscal  Year  1972  Expenditures — $2,908  mil- 
lion. 

In  1970,  a  total  of  2,064,094  disabled  vet- 
erans received  compensation  averaging  $1,159 
a  year. 

Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
20420. 
PKnsUm  for  non-service-connected  disaWHtj 

A  program  of  income  support  to  assist  vet- 
erans In  need  whose  nonservlce-connected 
disabilities  are  permanent  and  total  and 
prevent  them  from  following  a  substantially 
gainful  occupation. 

38  use  610,  611,  512,  521. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Expenditures — $1,367  mll- 
Uon. 

Plscal  Year  Estimated  Expenditures— 
$1,409  million. 

Plscal  Year  Budget  Request — $1,441  mll- 
Uon. 

In  1970,  a  total  of  1.106,103  veterans  re- 
ceived pensions  averaging  $1 ,228  per  case  per 
year. 

Veterans  Administration,  Washington.  D.C. 

20420. 

Automobile  grants 

A  subsidy  program  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance not  to  exceed  $2,800  to  certain  dis- 
abled veterans  toward  the  piirchase  price  of 
an  automobile  or  other  conveyance. 

38  use  1901. 

Plscal  Year  1970  Expenditures — $5,857,000. 

Plscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations— 
$6,080,000. 

Plscal  Year  Budget  Request— $20,640,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1970.  assistance  was  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  3,665  automobiles  and 
other  conveyances  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1,598  per  conveyance. 

Specially  adapted  housing 

A  program  of  grants  to  assist  certain  to- 
tally disabled  veterans  In  acquiring  a  suit- 
able housing  \mlt.  with  special  fixttires  and 
facilities  made  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the 
veterans'  dlsabUltles.  P.L.  91-12  liberalized 
the  eligibility  requirements  and  set  the  max- 
imum of  such  grant  at  $12,500. 

Plscal    Year    1970    ObUgations— $7,786,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations— 
$7.5  million. 

Plscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request— $7.5 
million. 

In  FY  1970.  a  total  of  599  housing  granti 
were  awarded. 

Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

20420. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 

A  program  of  training,  advisory  service* 
and  coimsellng,  subsidies,  and  direct  loan* 
and  repayable  advances  with  the  purpose  ol 
restoring  employabillty,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  degree  of  disablement,  lost 
by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due  to  a  service- 
connected  disability. 

38  use  1502. 

Plscal  Year   1970  Obligations— $13,881,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations— 
$18,775,000. 

Fiscal   Year   Budget  Request — $21,350,000. 

In  FY  1970.  a  total  of  24,457  disabled  vet- 
erans underwent  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  at  an  average  cost  per  trainee  ol 
$568. 

Veterans  Administration,  Washington.  D.C. 

20420. 
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Rehabilitation  of  blind  veterans 

A  program  of  specialized  services  to  as- 
sist eligible  blind  veterans  to  reorganize  their 
lives  under  the  condition  of  blindness  and 
provide  any  necessary  medical  or  health  re- 
lated services.  Blind  rehabilitation  centers 
have  been  established  at  3  VA  hospitals  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Other  services  avail- 
able for  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  veterans 
Include  medical  care,  prosthetic  services,  out- 
patient care,  vocational  counseling  and 
training,  and  compensation  and  pension 
benefits. 

38  use  3021. 

As  the  program  encompasses  so  many  dif- 
ferent VA  programs.  It  Is  difficult  to  break 
out  any  dependable  fiscal  or  program  data 
on  rehabilitation  of  blind  veterans. 

Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.C, 

20420. 

Veterans  medical  care 

A  program  of  care  and  treatment  of  eligible 
beneficiaries  in  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals, domiciliary  and  nursing  care  beds, 
restoration  centers,  outpatient  clinics,  con- 
tract care  facilities,  and  State  homes.  In- 
patient care  is  available  to  veterans  receiving 
care  for  service-connected  disabilities,  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  compensable  dis- 
abilities who  can  receive  care  for  nonservlce- 
connected  disabilities  If  a  bed  is  available, 
and  veterans  who  can  receive  care  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  If  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  care  elsewhere. 

38  use  601  and  following. 

Fiscal  Year  1070  Obligations — $1,656  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations — 
$1,903  million. 

Plscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $2,027 
million. 

In  FY  1970  the  total  average  dally  patient 
census  In  medical  bed.  surgical  bed.  and  psy- 
chiatric bed  sections  of  VA  hospital  facilities 
was  85.547  patients.  Niurslng  home  care  fa- 
cilities in  1970  had  an  average  dally  nursing 
patient  census  of  3.760.  Domiciliary  care  fa- 
cilities served  an  average  of  11.098  patients 
dally,  and  restoration  centers  served  an  aver- 
age of  667  patients  a  day.  Veterans  outpatient 
care  facilities  In  1970  provided  care  in  7,- 
312,000  medical  visits,  180.890  dental  exami- 
nations, and  135,790  dental  treatments. 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vet- 
erans Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
20420. 

Prosthetics  appliances  and  services 

A  program  to  provide  prosthetic  and  re- 
lated appliances  and  services  to  disabled  vet- 
erans so  that  they  may  live  and  work  as  pro- 
ductive citizens.  Such  Items  Include  artifi- 
cial limbs,  artificial  eyes,  wheelchairs,  aids 
for  blind,  hearing  aids,  braces,  orthoptedlc 
shoes,  eyeglasses,  crutches  and  canes,  medi- 
cal equipment,  and  medical  supplies. 

38  use  601,  610,  612,  614,  617,  619.  623, 
624, 1506.  and  5013. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Program  Costs — $22,099,- 
000. 

Plscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Program 
Costs— $26,495,000. 

Plscal  Year  1971  Budget  Request — $34,609.- 
000. 

In  FY  1970,  there  were  553,629  veterans 
eligible  for  prosthetics  services. 

Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Service.  Vet- 
erans Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
20420. 

Prosthetics  research 

A  program  of  project  grants  to  develop  new 
and  Improved  prosthetic  devices,  sensory 
aids,  and  related  appliances  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  disabled  veterans.  Through  com- 
prehensive educational  and  informational 
programs,  the  results  of  such  research  are 
made  available  for  the  benefit  of  disabled 
throtighout  the  world. 

38  use  216. 

Plscal   Year    1970   ObUgations— $1,697,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations— 
t2.123.000. 


Fiscal  Year  Budget  Requests— $2,034,000. 

Program  data  not  available. 

Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Service.  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Washington,  D.C. 
20420. 

ABCHITKCTTmAL  BABUBU  TO  THE  HANDICAPPED 

A  cooperative  effort  to  eliminate  barriers  to 
access  of  the  handicapped  In  existing  build- 
ings and  in  future  construction.  The  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Architectural  Barriers  to 
RehablUtation  of  the  Handicapped,  estab- 
lished by  the  1966  Amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional RehablUtation  Act.  made  a  nationwide 
survey  of  the  forms  and  extent  of  barriers  to 
free  access  to  pubUc  and  private  buUdlngs 
by  handicapped  people.  Its  findings  and  re- 
commendations for  future  action  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Legislation  was  passed  In  1968  requiring  Fed- 
eral buildings  and  aU  structures  built  with 
Federal  aid  to  have  ready  access  and  fuU  use 
of  faciUties  by  handicapped.  The  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration,  along  with 
other  units  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  as  weU  as  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  such  as  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  are  all 
working  together  to  put  the  Commlaslon's 
recommendations  Into  effect. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966.  Pi. 
89-333;    P.L.   90-480. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
D.C.  20201. 

HOUSING  FOR  THE   HANDICAPPED 

Rental  assistance 

A  program  to  assist  nonprofit,  limited  prof- 
It.  or  cooperative  entitles  In  providing  new 
or  rehabilitated  rental  and  cooperative  bous- 
ing for  lower  Income  families.  Housing  may 
be  designed  primarily  for  use  by  elderly  or 
handicapped  famlUes  and  individuals.  Assist- 
ance is  In  the  form  of  Federal  Interest  reduc- 
tion payments  to  mortgagee,  reducing  the 
amount  the  mortgagor  miast  pay  on  the 
mortgage  to  the  amount  he  would  pay  If  the 
mortgage  bore  an  Interest  rate  of  one  per- 
cent. 

National  Housing  Act,  Section  236. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgations— $733,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  ObUgations — 
$20.85  mlUlon. 

Plscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $151.4 
mllUon. 

In  1970  there  were  5,437  rental  assistance 
units  under  payment;  in  1971  this  number  Is 
expected  to  increase  to  94,700  units.  The  pro- 
gram assists  other  low-Income  groups  besides 
the  elderly  and  handicapped,  so  the  actual 
number  of  units  serving  the  handicapped  Is 
actually  very  low. 

Federal  Housing  Administration.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Washington.  D.C. 

Mortgage  insurance 

A  program  of  assistance  to  nonprofit  or 
profit  entitles,  and  public  agencies,  to  pro- 
vide new  or  rehabUltated  rental  hovislng  for 
elderly  or  handicapped  families  and  indi- 
viduals. For  rehabUltated  bousing,  the  In- 
sured mortgage  amount  may  be  up  to  100 
percent  of  value  at  completion  for  a  public 
or  nonprofit  project  and  90  percent  for  profit 
sponsors.  For  new  construction,  the  mort- 
gage amount  may  be  up  to  100  jjercent  of 
estimated  replacement  cost  for  public  or 
nonprofit  projects  and  90  percent  for  profit 
sfxyisors. 

National  Housing  Act,  Section  231. 

At  the  end  of  Plscal  Year  1970,  there  were 
177  Insurance  contracts  In  force  under  this 
program  for  a  total  of  $293  mUUon. 

Federal  Housing  Administration,  TJS.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 

A  program  to  assist  local  housing  au- 
thorities, Indian  Tribal  housing  authorities, 
and  other  authorized  pubUc  agencies  In  pro- 
viding decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for 


low-Income  famlUes  and  Individuals  at  rents 
they  can  afford,  not  in  excess  of  25  percent  of 
tenants  income.  The  handicapped  are  among 
eligible  tenants,  and  bousing  may  be  de- 
signed to  relate  to  their  needs.  The  program 
provides  annual  contributions  to  local  bous- 
ing authorities  to  cover  the  debt  service  on 
bonds  sold  to  finance  the  acqiUsltlon  or  con- 
struction of  dwellings  and,  with  limitations, 
the  difference  between  operating  Income  and 
operating  expense.  An  additional  subsidy 
of  $10  per  month  may  be  provided  for  units 
occupied  by  special  classes  of  tenants,  in- 
cluding the  handicapped. 

United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  ObUgations — $459,503,- 
000. 

Plscal  Year  1971  Estimated  Obligations — 
$654.5  mUUon. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $824.6 
mUUon. 

In  1970  there  were  830,464  dwellings 
eligible  for  assistance.  Only  a  smaU  percent- 
age of  them  would  have  been  dwelUngs  for 
the  handicapped. 

Federal  Housing  Administration.  U.8. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Washington,  D.C. 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN  OF  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FACILITIES  TO  MEET  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF 
THE    ELDERLY    AND    THE    HANDICAPPED 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970  declared  the  national  ix>llcy 
to  be  that  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
have  the  same  right  as  other  persons  to 
utilize  mass  transportation  faclUties  and 
services;  that  special  efforts  shall  be  made 
In  the  planning  and  design  of  mass  trans- 
portation faclUties  and  services  so  that  the 
avaUablUty  to  elderly  and  handicapped  of 
mass  transf>ortatlon  which  they  can  effec- 
tively utlUze  will  be  assured;  and  that  all 
Federal  programs  offering  assistance  in  the 
field  of  mass  transportation  should  contain 
provisions  implementing  this  poUcy.  The 
legislation  authorizes  grants  and  loans  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  assisting  in  provid- 
ing such  services.  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  1  !^  percent  of  all  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  grants  be 
set  aside  and  used  to  Increase  the  informa- 
tion and  technology  related  to  this  problem. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1970.  P.L.  91-463.  Section  16. 

There  has  not  been  enough  time  since  the 
enactment  of  this  provision  on  October  15. 
1970.  for  any  specific  accomplishments  for 
the  handicapped  to  have  been  made. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.  20590. 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Homeownership  assistance 

A  program  to  assist  lower  Income  famlUes 
in  acquiring  homeownership  or  membership 
In  a  cooperative.  The  handicapped  are  eUgl- 
ble  clients.  Insured  mortgage  limits  are  $18.- 
000  for  small  families  ($21,000  in  hl^  cost 
areas)  and  $21,000  for  large  famUles  ($24,000 
in  high  cost  areas).  The  program  Includes 
Federal  payments  to  the  mortgage  to  reduce 
Interest  costs  on  the  mortgage  to  as  low  as 
one  percent. 

National  Housing  Act,  Section  235. 

Fiscal  Year  1970  Obligations — $22,190,000 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Estimated  ObUgations — 
$94.5  mlUlon 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request — $299 
mUUon 

In  1970  there  were  65,654  units  under  pay- 
ments in  this  program;  by  1972  this  number 
Is  expected  to  increase  to  410.000  units.  Only 
a  small  precentage  of  these  units  serve  the 
handlcapi>ed. 

Federal  Housing  Administration,  UJ9.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Washington.  D.C. 

Congregate  housing 

A  program  to  provide  bousing  for  the 
handicapped  (also  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
placed)  which  need  not  contain  Individual 
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kitchen  faclUtles  and  which  may  conUin 
community  kitchens,  common  dining  areas, 
and  other  shared  facilities.  Mortgages  cover- 
ing such  projects  may  be  Insured  under  Sec- 
tion 231  of  the  National  Houalng  Act  and 
the  projects  may  receive  financial  assistance 
under  the  Section  236  Program  and  the  R^t 
Supplement  Program,  as  well  as  the  Lojw- 
Rent  Public  Housing  Program. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  j  of 
1970.  I 

This  Is  a  new  program,  with  no  avallaple 
fiscal  or  program  data. 

Federal  Housing  Administration,  U.S.  de- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel<|p- 
ment,  Washington,  D.C. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre^- 
dent.  is  there  further  morning  busine4s? 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kmj- 
NEDY).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  business  is  cc 
eluded. 


CREATION    OP    A    LIMITED    COI 
RIGHT  IN  SOUND  RECORDINOa 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  j  of 
Calendar  No.  74,  S.  646. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ki 
ntDY).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  tltlel 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

S.  646,  to  amend  title  17  of  the  umted 
States  Code  to  provide  for  the  creation  olT  a 
limited  copjrrlght  In  sound  recordings  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  against  unauthorlted 
duplication  and  piracy  of  sound  recordl^ig. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senfcte 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  Ijad 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  p»ge 
2,  line  9.  after  the  words  "copyrighted 
sound  recording:  or  to",  to  strike  out 
"single  ephemeral  recordings"  and  insert 
"reproductions";  in  line  10.  after  the 
words  "made  by  transmitting  organita- 
tions".  insert  "exclusively";  in  line  10, 
aft«r  the  words  "Sound  recordings",  to 
strike  out  "other  than  fixations  of  sound 
accompanying  a  motion  picture";  [on 
page  3,  line  10,  after  the  words  "on  pie 
surface",  to  insert  "of  reproductions"!  in 
line  10,  after  the  words  "considered  td  be 
a  copy  thereof.",  insert  the  f cdlowing :  ] 

"Soimd  recordings"  are  works  that  result 
from  the  fixation  of  a  series  of  musjcal, 
spwken,  or  other  sounds,  but  not  mclu4lng 
the  aoxinds  accompstnylng  a  motion  picture. 
•■Reproductions  of  sound  recordings"  are  ma- 
terial objects  in  which  sounds  other  tfaan 
thoee  accompanying  a  motion  picture  i  are 
fixed  by  any  method  now  known  or  l^ter 
developed,  and  from  which  the  sounds  cat  be 
perceived,  reproduced,  or  otherwise  commjun- 
Icated,  either  directly  or  with  the  aid  ^f  a 
machine  or  device,  and  Include  the  "parUs  of 
Instruments  serving  to  reproduce  mechatilc- 
ally  the  miislcal  work."  "mechanical  re|>ro- 
ductlons,"  and  "Interchangeable  parts,  auch 
as  discs  or  tapes  for  use  in  mechanical 
muslc-produclng  machines"  referred  to  In 
saetlona  1(e)  and  101(e)  of  this  title. 

Btc.  2.  That  title  17  of  the  United  StBtee 
Oode  Is  further  amended  In  the  following 
respect: 

In  section  101.  tlUe  17  of  the  United  Stktes 


Code,  delete  subsection  (e)  in  its  entirety 
and  substitute  the  following : 

"(e)     INTERCRANGXABIX     PARTS    rOB     USX    IN 
MXCHANICAL    MtJSIC-PaODUCING     Machinesj.- 

Interchangeable  parts,  such  as  discs  or  tape:] 
for  use  la  mechanical  muslc-produclng  ma- 
chines adapted  to  reproduce  copyrighted 
musical  works,  shall  be  considered  copies  ot 
the  copyrighted  musical  works  which  they 
serve  to  reproduce  mechanically  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  101  and  sections  106 
and  109  of  this  title,  and  the  imauthorlzed 
manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  such  Inter- 
changeable parts  shall  constitute  an  in- 
fringement of  the  copyrighted  work  render- 
ing the  Infringer  liable  In  accordance  with 
all  provlsl(»is  of  this  title  dealing  with  in- 
fringements of  copyright  and,  in  a  case  of 
willful  infringement  for  profit,  to  criminal 
prosecution  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this 
title.  Whenever  any  person.  In  the  absence 
of  a  license  agreement.  Intends  to  use  a  copy- 
righted musical  composition  upwDn  the  parts 
of  instruments  serving  to  reproduce  mechani- 
cally the  musical  work,  relying  upon  the 
compulsory  license  provision  of  this  title, 
he  shall  serve  notice  of  such  intention,  by 
registered  mall,  upon  the  copyright  proprie- 
tor at  his  last  address  disclosed  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  copyright  office,  sending  to  the 
copyright  office  a  duplicate  of  such  notice."; 

On  page  5,  line  9,  to  strike  "Sec  2."  and 
insert  "Sec.  3";  after  the  word  "three", 
insert  "four":  in  line  10.  following  the 
words  "months  after  its  enactment",  in- 
sert "except  that  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  its  en- 
actment": and  in  line  12,  following  the 
words  "Uriited  States  Code",  insert  "as 
amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act,"  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  646 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
In  the  following  respects : 

(a)  In  section  1,  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  add  a  subsection  (f)  to  read: 

"To  reproduce  and  distribute  to  the  public 
by  sale  or  other  transfer  of  ownership,  or  by 
rental,  lease,  or  lending,  reproductions  of  the 
copyrighted  work  If  it  be  a  sound  record- 
ing: Provided,  That  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  owner  of  a  copyright  In  a  sound  recording 
to  reproduce  it  is  limited  to  the  right  to  du- 
plicate the  sound  recording  In  a  tangible 
form  that  directly  or  indirectly  recaptures 
the  actual  sounds  fixed  in  the  recording:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  this  right  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  making  or  duplication  of  another 
sound  recording  that  Is  an  independent  fixa- 
tion of  other  sounds,  even  though  such 
sounds  imitate  or  simulate  those  In  the  copy- 
righted sound  recording;  or  to  reproductions 
made  by  transmitting  organizations  exclu- 
sively for  their  own  use." 

(b)  In  section  5,  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  add  a  subsection  (n)  to  read: 

"Sound  recordings." 

(c)  In  section  19.  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  add  the  foUowlng  at  the  end 
of  the  section :  "In  the  case  of  reproductions 
of  works  ^)€Clfled  In  subsection  (n)  of  section 
5  of  this  title,  the  notice  shall  consist  of  the 
symbol  P  (the  letter  P  in  a  circle),  the  year 
of  first  publication  of  the  sound  recording, 
and  the  name  of  the  owner  of  copyright  In 
the  sound  recording,  or  an  abbreviation  by 
which  the  name  can  be  recognized,  or  a 
generally  known  alternative  designation  of 
the  owner :  Provided,  That  If  the  producer  of 
the  sound  recording  Is  named  on  the  labels  or 
containers  of  the  reproduction,  and  If  no 
other  name  appears  In  conjunction  with  the 
notice,  his  name  shall  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  notice." 

(d)  In  section  20,  title  17,  of  the  United 
States   Code,   amend   the   first   sentence   to 


read:  "The  notice  of  copyright  shall  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  case  of  a  book  or  other  printed 
publication,  upon  Its  title  page  or  the  page 
Immediately  following,  or  If  a  periodical 
either  upon  the  title  page  or  upon  the  first 
page  of  text  of  each  separate  number  or  un- 
der the  title  heading,  or  If  a  m\islcal  work 
either  upon  Its  title  page  or  the  first  page 
of  music,  or  if  a  sound  recording  on  the  sur- 
face of  reproductions  thereof  or  on  the  label 
or  container  In  such  manner  and  location 
as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  the  claim 
of  copyright." 

(e)  In  section  26.  tllte  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  add  the  following  at  the  end  of 
the  section:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  10,  11,  13.  14.  21,  101,  106, 
109.  209,  215,  but  not  for  any  other  purpose, 
a  reproduction  of  a  work  described  In  sub- 
section 6(n)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  copy 
thereof.  "Sound  recordings"  are  works  that 
result  from  the  fixation  of  a  series  of  musi- 
cal, spoken,  or  other  sounds,  but  not  Includ- 
ing the  sounds  accompanying  a  motion  pic- 
ture. "Reproductions  of  sound  recordings" 
are  material  objects  in  which  sounds  other 
than  thoee  accompanying  a  motion  picture 
are  fixed  by  any  method  now  known  or  later 
developed,  and  from  which  the  sounds  can 
be  perceived,  reproduced,  or  otherwise  com- 
municated, either  directly  or  with  the  aid  of 
a  machine  or  device,  and  Include  the  "parts 
of  Instruments  serving  to  reproduce  me- 
chanically the  musical  work,"  "mechanical 
reproductions,"  and  "Interchangeable  parts, 
such  as  discs  or  tapes  for  \ise  in  mechanical 
muslc-produclng  machines"  referred  to  in 
sections  1(e)  and  101(e)  of  this  title. 

Sec.  2.  That  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  further  amended  In  the  following 
respect: 

In  section  101,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  delete  subsection  (e)  In  Its  en- 
tirety and  substitute  the  following: 

"(e)    Interchangeable  Parts  fob  Usx  m 
Mechanical    Mtjsic-Productng   Machinxs.— 
Interchangeable  parts,  such  as  discs  or  tapes 
for  use  In  mechanical  muslc-produclng  ma- 
chines   adapted    to    reproduce    copyrighted 
musical  works,  shall  be  considered  copies  of 
the  copyrighted  musical  works  which  they 
serve  to  reproduce  mechanically  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  101  and  sections  106  and 
109  of  this  title,  and  the  unauthorized  man- 
ufacture, use,  or  sale  of  such  Interchange- 
able parts  shall  constitute  an  infringement 
of  the  copyrighted  work  rendering  the  in- 
fringer liable  m  accordance  with  all  provi- 
sions   of    this    title    dealing    with    Infringe- 
ments of  copyright  and.  In  a  case  of  willful 
Infringement  for  profit,  to  criminal  prose- 
cution pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  title. 
Whenever  any  person,  in  the  absence  of  a 
license  agreement,  Intends  to  use  a  copy- 
righted musical  composition  upon  the  parts 
of    instruments    serving   to   reproduce   me- 
chanically the  musical   work,  relying  upon 
the  compulsory  license  provision  of  this  title, 
he  shall  serve  notice  of  such  Intention,  by 
registered  mall,  upon  the  copyright  proprie- 
tor at  his  last  address  disclosed  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  copyright  office,  sending  to  the 
copyright  office  a  duplicate  of  such  notice." 
Sec.    3.    This    Act   shall    take    effect   four 
months  after  Its  enactment  except  that  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  Immedi- 
ately upon  Its  enactment.  The  provisions  of 
title    17    of    the    United    States    Code    as 
amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act.  shall  apply 
only   to   sound   recordings   fixed,   published, 
and  copyrighted  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  nothing  In  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  be  applied  retro- 
actively or  be  construed  as  affecting  in  any 
way  any  rights  with  respect  to  sound  record- 
ings fixed  before  that  date. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  S. 
646,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  amends  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1909  to  esUblish  a  limited  copyright  in 
sound  recordings,  and  provides  stronger 
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damage  provisions  in  the  event  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  mechanical  royalty  section 
of  the  copyright  law.  The  legislation,  of 
which  I  am  the  principal  sponsor,  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  >,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Baker)  .  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  . 

The  recent  rapid  increase  In  the  un- 
authorized commercial  duplication  of 
legitimate  recordings  has  become  a  se- 
rious problem  both  in  this  coimtry  tind 
abroad.  The  widespread  availability  of 
inexpensive  equipment  has  encouraged 
extensive  commercial  pirating  of  record- 
ings and  tapes.  While  it  is  difficult  to  es- 
tablish the  exact  volume  or  dollar  value 
of  current  pirating  it  Is  estimated  by  re- 
liable trade  sources  that  the  annual  vol- 
ume of  such  piracy  is  now  in  excess  of 
$100  million.  The  pirating  of  records 
and  tapes  is  not  only  depriving  legit- 
imate manufacturers  of  substantial  in- 
come, but  performing  artists  and 
musicians  are  being  denied  royalties  and 
contributions  to  pension  and  welfare 
funds.  Federal  and  State  Governments 
are  losing  tax  revenues.  By  granting  a 
limited  copyright  in  sound  recordings 
this  legislation  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  suppression  of  this  un- 
ethical and  unfair  business  competition. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
April  21  received  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  declaring  that  the  De- 
partment "fully  supports  S.  646  and  rec- 
ommends its  early  enactment  into  public 
law."  The  Department  of  State  indicates 
that  the  United  States  is  playing  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  development  of  an  inter- 
national treaty  that  would  include  pro- 
visions similar  to  S.  646.  The  report  of 
the  Department  further  states  that: 

United  States  ratification  of  or  adherence 
to  the  projHJsed  treaty  depends,  of  course, 
upon  enactment  of  a  domestic  law  such  as  S. 
646.  Accordingly,  passage  of  the  propoeed 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  an  effective  basis  for  continu- 
ing its  efforts  to  secure  International  pro- 
tection for  American  sound  recordings. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
been  informed  tliat  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Copyright  Office  are  "fully 
and  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  purpose 
the  bill  Is  intended  to  fulfill."  I  concur 
in  the  view  of  these  agencies  that  "the 
national  and  international  problem  of 
record  piracy  is  too  urgent  to  await  com- 
prehensive action  on  copyright  law  re- 
vision." 

This  legislation  in  no  way  restricts  fair 
business  competition  in  the  production  of 
phonograph  records  and  tapes.  By  virtue 
of  the  mechanical  roysilty  compulsory 
license,  any  record  manufacturer  is 
authorized  to  use  a  copyrighted  song  that 
has  been  licensed  for  use  in  a  recording. 
Any  of  the  so-called  pirates  who  wish 
to  make  the  investment  In  production 
and  talent  that  Is  being  made  by  the 
legitimate  record  companies  may  make 
use  of  the  same  copyrighted  songs. 

The  extension  of  copyright  protection 
to  recordings  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Copyright  Office  after  protracted 
study  in  connection  with  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  coi>yright  law.  This  legisla- 
tion has  the  support  of  all  segments  of 
the  artistic  community — authors,  com- 


posers, performers,  music  publishers,  and 
record  companies.  At  the  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
considered  this  bill  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion indicated  by  any  of  the  members 
who  were  present.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  S.  646  as  reported  and  pass  it  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  communications  supporting  this 
bill  from  interested  i>arties  and  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  which  I  have  received  describing 
the  need  for  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

National  Tape  Distbibtjtoi«  of 

New  Jerset,  Inc., 
Linden,  NJ.,  March  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  The  Senate, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan;  This  Is  to  in- 
form you  of  my  feelings  toward  your  recently 
Introduced  antlplracy  Bill  2rs«46.  As  Direc- 
tor of  Sales  on  the  East  Coast  for  my  com- 
pany. I  speak  for  my  entire  sales  force  when 
I  say  we've  long  awaited  Introduction  of 
such  a  Bill  as  1^8646.  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough,  how  Important  It  Is  to  us  to  have 
this  BUI  become  a  law  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  my  three  years  with  National  Tape 
Distributors,  I  have  seen  what  was  a  minor 
backroom  counterfeit  problem  grow  Into 
what  Is  today;  a  mass  array  of  Illegal  dupli- 
cators of  Pre-recorded  Music.  These  pirates 
who  lUegally  duplicate  music  pay  no  royal- 
ties nor  taxes  and  are  simply  stealing.  Their 
stealing  from:  legal  recording  companies,  re- 
cording artists,  distributors,  retail  stores, 
and  most  important  the  buying  public  who 
can't  always  tell  the  difference  between 
"Bootleg"  and  honest  merchandise.  They 
soon  find  out  though  because  in  most  cases 
"Bootleg"  recordings  are  of  poor  quality  and 
carry  no  guarantee  of  workmanship  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  Now  I  ask  you  is  It  fair 
that  all  these  taxpayers  lose  out  to  bands 
of  thieves  who  could  care  less  who  Is  hurt 
by  their  get  rich  quick  scheme's  all  because 
there  are  no  adequate  laws  against  such 
cheating?  But  now  there  Is  a  way  to  curb 
this  piracy  and  I  hope  you  will  do  your  part 
by  voting  for  the  passage  of  BUI   itS646. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  received  In  the  mall 
from  one  of  my  salesmen  a  "Bootleg"  tape 
and  a  letter.  In  the  letter  he  asked  me  if 
there  was  anything  that  could  be  done  to 
stop  the  sale  of  "Bootleg"  tapes  to  his  stores. 
In  the  past  year  he  has  lost  thousands  of 
dollars  in  sales  because  of  this  "Bootleg" 
problem  which  for  him  only  means  dollars 
lost  In  commissions.  He  was  looking  to  me 
for  help.  Now  we  are  looking  toward  you. 
Respectfully. 

Thomas  J.  Catakzarite. 

Director  of  Sales. 


D.  &  D.  DiSTRIBUTINa  Co., 

March  31,  1971. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan  (Ark.) , 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:   I  \irge  you  to 
do  everything  you  can  to  speed  through  pas- 
sage of  "BUI  S-646"  the  bill  for  Piracy  which 
you  Introduced  on  February  8.  1971. 

I  am  manager  of  the  Phonograph  Record 
and  Tape  Division  of  the  D&H  Distributing 
Company  with  branches  In  Harrlsburg,  Pa., 
and  Baltimore,  Md.,  servicing  over  600  Rec- 
ord and  Tape  DealM«  in  the  states  of  Penna., 
Md.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  and  Delaware. 

In  the  past  year  piracy  has  become  so 


fiagrant  In  our  markets  as  to  affect  the 
oompetlive  position  of  many  legitimate  deal- 
ers and  place  them  in  a  position  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  give  almost  If  not  all 
of  their  profits  away  In  order  to  keep  many 
of  their  customers. 

Theae  pirates  have  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  offering  their  pirated  tapes  to  dealers  and 
even  gaa  stations  on  a  oonslgnment  basis. 
Many  of  these  don't  even  realize  that  thla 
merchandise  Is  pirated,  others  are  advertis- 
ing in  their  stores  that  theae  records  and 
tapes  are  "Bootlegged  and  Pirated"  and  are 
offering  them  at  ridiculously  low  prioee. 

One  of  our  largest  tape  cxistomers  who  has 
been  fighting  this  situation  competitively  all 
along  is  noiw  considering  buying  dupUcatlng 
equipment  to  make  his  own  pirated  tapes 
in  order  to  maintain  his  business  and  the 
image  It  has  taken  him  years  to  build. 

If  this  bill  is  not  passed  quickly  I  can 
see  more  legitimate  retaUers  giving  up  the 
fight  and  Joining  theee  pirates  to  get  a  piece 
of  the  action  I  can  also  envision  dealers 
and  distributors  like  ourselves  who  refuse  to 
buy  these  tapes  and  who  refuse  to  sell  even 
legitimate  merchandise  to  dealers  who  han- 
dle these  bootlegged  and  pirated  tapes  stif- 
fering  1066  of  sales,  profits  and  potential 
legitimate  growth  In  what  could  be  a  beau- 
tiful industry.  It  will  be  discouraging  to  see 
pirating  responsible  for  as  many  dollars  mi 
retail  as  legitimate  product. 

We  can't  afford  to  fight  these  people  In 
civil  courts  where  we  would  be  wasting  our 
time,  effort  and  money. 

Your  introduction  of  this  blU  points  out 
your    concern    for    the    effect    these    people 
have  on  our  economy,  now  please  don't  let 
this  thievery  go  on  and  on. 
Hopefully, 

DAvm  Press, 
Manager,  Record — Tape  Division. 


GRT  Corporation, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  February  16,  1971. 
Senator  John  L.  McClei.lan, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Needless  to  say, 
I  am  delighted  that  you  reintroduced  bill  S. 
4592  (now  S.  646)  amending  the  copyright 
statute  "to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  lim- 
ited copyright  In  sound  recordings  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  against  unauthorized 
duplication  and  piracy  of  sound  recordings, 
and  for  other  purposes."  The  import  of  this 
bill  cannot  be  underestimated. 

Not  a  single  day  passes  that  I  do  not  re- 
ceive a  field  report  of  new  Incursions  by 
bootleggers  Into  my  business.  How  Is  a  legi- 
timate businessman  to  compete  with  some- 
one with  a  fraction  of  the  expenses  who  Lb 
therefore  able  to  sell  the  product  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  price,  said  advantage  being 
gained  by  unlawful  appropriation? 

This  mighty  nation  of  ours  was  built  upon 
the  cornerstone  of  Adam  Smith's  philosophy 
of  free  enterprise.  And  for  decades  the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  passing  laws  en- 
cotiraglng  competition  while  seeking  to  dis- 
suade unfair  business  methods.  The  present 
situation  of  tape  piracy  Is  just  such  an  area 
which  needs  federal  safeguards  to  foster 
"legitimate"  competition. 

Your  leadership  In  this  area  is  setting  an 
example  to  all  Americans  of  the  function  of 
the  federal  government  in  fostering  and  pre- 
serving our  system  of  free  enterprise.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Very  truly  yovirs, 

Alan  J.  Batlet, 

President. 

Country  Mtisic  Association,  Inc., 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  13, 1971. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  Senate  Of/Ice 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnator  McClkllam:  The  Country 
Music  Association  is  an  International  trade 
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organization  consisting  of  some  3,000  mem- 
bers divided  Into  twelve  categories. 

The  bootlegging  and  counterfeiting  ol 
mxislcal  recordings  is  a  menace  to  all  of  ouj 
membership.  The  Country  Music  Associa- 
tion strongly  urges  your  support  of  the  Antl- 
Plracy  Bill  and  strongly  recommends  that 
the  bootlegging  and  counterfeiting  of  musl 
cal  recordings  be  made  a  federal  offense.      , 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  point  outj 
to  you  and  other  members  of  your  Commlt-j 
tee  the  evils  of  piracy  In  any  field.  We  can, 
however,  cite  ejtamples  of  this  evil  In  the 
mualc  Industry  and  shall  be  happy  to  do  so, 
If  the  Information  Is  needed.  i 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consldera-^ 
tlon. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Jo  WAI.XZS. 

Bkndek  &  Wiggins  Music  Co., 

Clinton.  Iowa,  March  5, 1971. 
Subject:   Bill  #S  646  Antl-Plracy. 
Senator  John  L.  McCullan. 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi 
ciary.  Washington.  DC. 

Dea*  Senator  McClellan:  I  Imow  yo\: 
have  received  many  letters  from  the  so-called 
"biggies"  In  regards  to  antl-plracy.  As  ai 
ordinary  miislc  store,  quite  frequently  salei 
representatives  freely  try  to  sell  us  copies  ol 
the  original  at  a  much  reduced  price.  It  Is 
quite  tempting,  especially  with  keeping  th< 
doors  open  not  too  easy  any  more.  However 
we  have  not  done  It.  The  salesmen  tell  us  w( 
are  very  foolish  because  many  do  It  and  mak« 
a  much  finer  profit.  However,  I  believe  ther( 
should  be  some  ethics  In  business. 

We  would  be  much  more  Interested  if  ou; 
government  would  practice  economy  and  cu 
the    ridiculous    Inflationary    period    we    arii 
going  through  back  to  normal. 

I  have  a  suggestion:  Ever  think  of  wha ; 
would  happen  If  srteel,  for  instance,  instead 
of  going  along  with  strike  requests  ihey 
would  hold  the  line  and  cut  the  cost  o' 
basic  steel  10%.  I  am  sure  if  a  lot  of  thJA 
was  done,  our  Inflation  would  be  controlled. 
However,  the  government  would  lose  qiiltn 
a  chunk  In  payroll  taxes  through  losing  thit 
added  raises  in  pay. 
Sincerely, 

Art  J.  Bender. 

D.  &  H.  DisTsiBTrnNG  Co., 
Baltimore.  Md..  April  14.  1971. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade 
marks,  and  Copyrights,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  Washington,  DC. 
DxAS  Senator  McCleixan:   As  Salesman* 
ager  for  D&H  Distributing  Company  in  thelt 
Tape   Division,  the  situation  has  come  t<^ 
pass  whereby  we  are  being  punished  busit 
ness-wise  because  of  bootleg  and  cotinterfeli 
tapes  that  are  circulating  in  our  market  by 
many  companies.  This  Is  affecting  not  only 
us.  but  many  of  our  dealers  who  try  to  b^ 
legitimate  and  not  handle  this  type  of  mer* 
chandlse  [ 

We  feel  the  time  has  come  for  copyright 
laws  to  be  passed  that  will  afford  protectio^i 
for  us  and  the  people  with  whom  we  do  buslf 
ness. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  re- 
main, 

Yotirs  truly, 

A.  E.  VocT, 
Manager,  Record  and  Tape  XMcl»ion. 

Motown  Record  Corp., 

March  1. 1971. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCukj.an, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ssnatok  MoClellan;  I  am  writing  a0 
a  concerned  member  of  the  recording  Indus*- 
try  with  respect  to  legislation  now  pending 
m  the  Senate  of  the  TTnlted  States,  BlJ 
#3.646,  regarding  limited  copyright  In  sounfl 


recordings  aimed  at  the  problem  of  record 
and  tape  piracy. 

For  myself  personally  and  for  not  only 
those  of  us  at  Motown  Record  Corporation 
but  our  colleagues  in  the  record  industry,  we 
strongly  endorse  this  legislation  and  concur 
entirely  your  statement  of  December  18, 
1970  on  this  subject. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation  Is 
noncontroverslal  in  nature  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Senate  Sub-committee;  the 
Copyright  Office  via  L.  QuJncy  Numford,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress;  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  would  certainly  hope  and 
request  that  prompt  and  speedy  action  on 
this  legislation  could  take  place  In  the 
Senate. 

I  am  further  advised  that  certain  inter- 
national conferences  and  conventions  are 
presently  taking  place  which  would  greatly 
lend  to  the  elimination  of  piracy  In  foreign 
territories.  As  you  probably  know,  as  bad  as 
this  problem  is  In  the  United  States  there 
are  certain  foreign  territories  where  this 
problem  is  even  worse.  It  Is  very  encourag- 
ing to  see  a  worldwide  awareness  of  this 
problem  and  concrete  steps  being  taken  to 
create  a  legislative  framework  within  which 
to  deal  In  a  lawful  and  regulated  manner  with 
this  problem. 

I  understand  that  for  American  Record 
Companies  and  their  artists  and  producers  to 
be  effectively  protected  by  the  International 
agreements  now  pending.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  instant  legislation  granting  limited 
copyright  in  sound  recordings  to  become  law. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  extremely  important 
additional  reason  I  am  personally  requesting 
your  favorable  and  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

I  am  sure  it  can  conservatively  be  esti- 
mated that  the  artists,  the  producers,  the 
musicians  (through  A.P.  of  M.),  as  well  as 
the  owners  of  the  master  tapes  are,  by  the 
illegal  acts  of  the  pirates,  being  deprived  of 
enormous  sums  to  which  they  are  right- 
fully entitled.  The  passage  of  this  legislation 
could  possibly,  In  Its  own  way,  assist  In 
keeping  the  price  of  sound  recordings  at  or 
close  to  their  present  level  rather  than  being 
raised  and  contributing  to  inflation. 
Sincerely  yo\irs, 

Ralph  L.  Seltzer, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  correctly  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  the  course  that  the 
pending  bill  followed  in  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee.  Most  particularly, 
when  the  bill  was  considered  at  the  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  full  committee,  no 
opposition  and  no  questions  were  raised. 
Unfortunately,  my  schedule  had  me  in 
attendance  at  a  hearing  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  Seattle,  Wash,  on  the  day 
of  the  executive  session  of  the  Judicial 
Committee.  As  a  consequence,  the  ques- 
tions I  raise  now  were  not  raised  in  com- 
mittee. For  this,  I  am  in  a  sense  apolo- 
getic. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pounding  Fathers 
authorized  Congress  to  exercise  legisla- 
tive power  "to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries."  This  grant  of 
and  limit  upon  the  power  of  Congress  has 
given  rise  to  copyright  protection,  a 
power  to  Impose  "a  tax  on  readers  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  bounty  to  writers."  T. 
Macaulay,  Speeches  on  Copyright  25 — C. 
Gaston,  ed.,  for  1914. 

Although  there  is  little  by  way  of  "leg- 
islative history"  on  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  it  Is  clear  that  copyright 
protection  was  Intended  to  benefit  "au- 
thors" of  "writings"  for  a  limited  period 


of  time  in  order  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  Like  the 
other  constitutional  delegations  of  au- 
thority to  Congress,  the  copyright  clause 
is  both  a  grant  of  power  and  a  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  act  in  this 
field. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  Senate,  S. 
646,  is  sound  in  purpose,  troublesome  in 
design,  and  vague  in  reach.  Its  purpose  is 
to  prevent  record  "piracy,"  both  the 
illegal  form  of  piracy,  where  statutory 
cc^yrlght  is  not  paid  and  legal  piracy 
where  all  statutory  liabilities  are  met. 
The  latter  practice  is  characterized  by 
the  committee  report  as  unauthorized  as 
well  as  the  former;  even  though  the  latter 
complies  with  all  that  the  law  requires 
The  committee  report  makes  no  measure 
of  the  extent  of  the  problem,  the  avoll- 
abUity  of  alternative  remedies,  nor  the 
effectiveness  of  the  remedy  chosen.  In- 
deed, the  report  implicitly  acknowledges 
that  this  activity  is  a  recent  phenomenon. 
The  report  is  a  further  indication  that 
rapid  technological  change  may  have  left 
us  with  an  Inadequate  legislative  record 
from  which  to  formulate  precise  remedies 
for  carefully  defined  wrongs. 

The  bill  is  troublesome  in  design  since 
the  protection  granted  is  not  precisely 
located.  The  committee  report  acknowl- 
edges that  "the  copyrightable  work  com- 
prises the  aggregation  of  sounds  and 
not  the  tangible  medium  of  fixation." 
However  the  report  then  goes  on  to 
state: 

The  copyrightable  elements  in  a  sound 
recording  will  usually,  though  not  always. 
Involve  "authorship"  both  on  the  part  of 
performers  whose  performance  is  captured 
and  on  the  part  of  the  record  producer  re- 
sponsible for  setting  up  the  recording  ses- 
sion, capturing  and  electronically  processing 
the  sounds,  and  compiling  and  editing  them 
to  make  the  final  sound  recording. 

Consequently,  the  location  of  copy- 
right protection  is  left  imclear — is  it  in 
the  performer,  the  recorder,  or  the 
record — as  the  report  acknowledges. 
Granting  copyright  to  the  record  would 
seem  Inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional grant  to  provide  copyright  protec- 
tion where  one  cannot  be  classified  as  an 
author  of  a  writing. 

The  reach  of  the  proposed  bill  is 
vague  even  if  authorship  is  located.  The 
"author"  is  granted  the  exclusive  right 
to  "reproduce  and  distribute  to  the  pub- 
lic by  sale  or  other  transfer  of  owner- 
ship, or  by  rental,  lease,  or  lending,  re- 
productions of  the  copyrighted  work."  A 
proviso  limits  the  right  of  reproduction 
to  the  duplication  of  the  sound  record- 
ing in  a  "tangible  form  that  directly  or 
indirectly  recaptures  the  actual  sounds 
fixed  in  the  recording."  The  committee 
report  does  not  define  the  reach  of  this 
grant  of  exclusivity  to  reproduce  and 
distribute.  How  much  further  the  right 
extends  beyond  exclusion  of  a  "pirate" 
to  reproduce  an  exact  copy  on  a  disc  or 
tape  is  not  clear.  In  a  field  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  erect  barriers  to  the  evolution  of 
technology. 

In  part,  my  confusion  results  from  the 
use  of  the  copyright  grant  to  attack  the 
problem  of  record  piracy.  Presumably, 
the  committee  believes  record  piracy  Im- 
perils the  investment  of  risk  capital  In 
the    recording    Industry,    although    no 
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measure  of  this  peril  is  made.  This  may 
tt^be  so,  and  it  may  be  a  wrong  in 
need  of  a  remedy.  But  neither  the  patent 
Brant  nor  the  copyright  grant  were  in- 
tended to  protect  the  separate  interest 
of  an  entrepreneur's  investment  of  risk 
capital  They  are  limited  to  the  protec- 
tion of  authors  and  inventors  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  disclosure  of 
mventions  and  the  pubUcation  of  writ- 
ings Consequently,  the  use  of  copyriglit 
to  protect  the  investment  of  risk  capi- 
tal by  nonauthors  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  constitutional  grant. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  be  un- 
concerned with  the  problem  of  protec- 
ting the  investment  of  risk  capital,  if  in- 
vestigation reveals  that  the  current 
state  of  the  general  law  is  incapable  of 
protecting  worthwhile  investment  of  risk 
capital  in  the  music  industry.  Granting 
record  companies  copyright  protection  in 
the  process  of  reducing  a  performance  to 
a  tangible  recording  capable  of  reproduc- 
tion, is  being  done  to  protect  the  "sub- 
stantial income"  these  nonautliors  de- 
rive from  the  sale  of  records.  This  kind 
of  remedy  for  the  problem  of  "piracy" 
may  well  stamp  out  the  "pirates,"  but  at 
the  same  time  may  well  secure  the  mo- 
nopoly profits  of  record  companies  for 
activity  which  is  not  within  the  purpose 
of  granting  copyright  protection. 

While  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  eco- 
nomics and  jurisprudence  of  copyright, 
much  less  the  practical  problems  of  the 
music  industry,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
careful  thought  and  Investigation  of  al- 
ternatives may  yield  a  less  questionable 
and  more  precise  remedy  for  any  wrong 
which  exists. 

For  example,  the  extension  of  copy- 
right protection  to  the  performer  of  a 
musical  work  captured  in  a  tangible  form, 
coupled  with  adequate  remedies,  may 
prove  a  more  successful  but  less  drastic 
step  to  curb  unjust  piracy.  Some  thought 
might  be  given  to  restricting  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution  of  unfairly  pirated 
musical  performances  by  penalizing  any- 
one who  knowingly  distributes  pirated 
recordings.  Compulsory  licensing  of 
whatever  right  is  granted  by  S.  646 
would  at  least  reduce  the  scope  of  the 
monopoly  granted  if  the  Congress  is  un- 
sure of  the  economic  facts  for  and 
against  this  proposal. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  copyright  or  the  music  industry. 
However,  the  extension  of  copyright  pro- 
tection should  not  be  lightly  taken  since 
it  has  the  effect  of  carving  out  an  exclu- 
sive monopoly  over  an  expression  of  an 
idea.  It  is  also  the  creation  of  a  form 
of  property  whldi  gives  the  property 
holder  a  right  to  tax  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty or  totally  exclude  any  use.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  an  artist's  creation 
or  performance  is  not  entitled  to  copy- 
right protection,  although  there  are  some 
who  seriously  suggest  that  the  best  In- 
terests of  society  may  be  served  by  abol- 
ishing some  forms  of  copjright  protec- 
tion. S.  Breyer,  "The  Uneasy  Case  for 
Copyright:  A  Study  of  Copyright  in 
Books,  Photocopies  and  Computer  Pro- 
grams," 84  Harvard  Law  Review  281 
(1970). 

By  the  same  token,  I  am  not  willing 
to  extend  copyright  protection  without 


clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  we 
reward  an  author  for  his  writings  in  or- 
der to  promote  science  or  the  useful 
arts.  And,  I  must  reluctantly  vote  no 
when  we  extend  copyright  protection  for 
any  other  purpose,  regardless  of  how 
laudable  that  purpose  may  be.  It  is  a  mis- 
use of  the  copyright  grant;  it  is  the  ex- 
tension of  a  monopoly  over  the  expression 
of  ideas;  and  it  is  doubtful  that  we  will 
constitutionally  remedy  the  problem  of 
piracy  without  further  thought  and  ex- 
amination of  alternatives  available. 

An  artist's  expression  should  be  as  free 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  need  to 
compensate  the  artist  to  induce  the  ex- 
pression. Vesting  copyright  protection  in 
the  record  manufacturer  may  end  the 
free  ride  of  the  pirate,  but  it  may  well 
restrict  the  widest  dissemination  of  the 
artist's  expression  without  adding  to  the 
compensation  of  the  artist.  Thus,  my  vote 
nay  is  not  a  vote  for  the  pirate  and 
against  the  artist  or  even  against  the 
record  company.  My  vote  nay  is  for  the 
widest  dissemination  of  the  expression 
of  ideas  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  grant  of  copyright  author- 
ity. My  vote  nay  is  for  further  study  of 
the  issue  of  piracy  with  a  view  toward 
clearer  definition  of  the  problem  and  a 
more  precise  remedy  consistent  with  our 
constitutional  authority. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  my  previous  statement  explaining 
the  bill  will  suffice  to  confirm  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  also  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  doubts  expressed  by 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  support 
for  the  measure  and  the  urgency  of  it,  I 
shall  ask  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 

considered  en  bloc.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
P£issed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
again  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FARM  CREDIT 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  vmsinimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deUghted  to  join  Senator  Talmadgk, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  S.  1483,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
laws  which  govern  our  farm  credit  sys- 
tem so  that  the  system  will  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  modem  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  the  needs  of  rural 
residents. 

This  legislation  is  badly  needed  to  add 
flexibiUty  to  a  farm  credit  system  which 
has  served  the  American  farmer  well. 
The  Production  Credit  Association  has 
made  it  possible  for  many  American 
farmers  to  get  financing  which  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from 
other  sources.  The  Production  Credit  As- 
sociations across  the  Nation  are  relied 
upon  by  millions  of  American  farmers  to 
finance  their  yearly  farming  operations. 
The  Federal  land  banks  have  made  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  buy  land  when 
they  could  not  find  a  commercial  source 
of  financing. 

The  banks  for  cooperatives  have  pro- 
vided a  new  source  of  credit  to  the  Na- 
tion's farm  cooperatives. 

However,  all  of  these  institutions  are 
operating  imder  legal  restrictions  which 
are  not  appropriate  for  modem  day  fi- 
nancial markets.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  is  limited  by  law  to  mak- 
ing loans  not  greater  than  65  percent  of 
the  market  value  of  the  land.  S.  1483 
would  remove  this  restriction  and  allow 
the  Federal  land  banks  to  make  loans 
according  to  sound  financial  judgments. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  Senator 
Talmadge  has  focused  attention  on  the 
need  to  examine  the  credit  needs  not 
only  of  American  agriculture,  but  of  all 
rural  America.  The  Senator  made  refer- 
ence to  the  possible  establishment  of  a 
rural  development  bank.  I  too  am  ex- 
tremely interested  in  establishing  a  rural 
development  bank  which  would  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  small  towns  and  rural 
communities,  and  I  intend  to  introduce 
appropriate  legislation  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

We  have  a  World  Bank.  We  have  an 
Export-Import  Bank.  But  we  do  not 
have  a  bank  for  the  small  to\\Tis  sind 
communities  of  America  that  wish  to 
borrow  money  to  finance  needed  im- 
provements in  their  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, for  towns  that  wish  to  build  a 
new  civic  center,  or  for  communities 
that  wish  to  establish  an  Industrial  park. 
There  are  a  number  of  Federal  grant 
and  loan  programs  which  provide  some 
assistance  to  small  towTis,  but  none  of 
these  programs  has  sufficient  funds  to 
make  a  substantial  impact.  Moreover,  all 
are  subject  to  the  funding  reductions  or 
Impoundments  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 
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The  Nation's  towns  need  a  source  of 
financial  assistance  beyond  special-pur- 
pose Federal  grant  and  loan  programs. 
We  must  provide  the  financing  necessary 
to  improve  services  In  rural  areas  and  to 
esti^itsh  a  quality  of  life  which  will  ye 
verse  the  ruinous  trend  of  rural  out-i 
gratlon. 


Id  to 

t 


A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY— ADDRESS  ftY 
SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Dn 
April  22,  1971.  my  distingiilshed  and  al^le 
colleague  from  Washington,  Sena<or 
Jackson,  gave  an  address  to  the  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Boston.  The  addre^, 
entitled  "A  Perspective  on  America 
Foreign  Policy."  was  a  thorough  atid 
thoughtful  analysis  of  American  forel^ 
policy  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Middle  East. 
and  in  China. 

I  was  particularly  interested  In  Sem- 
ator  Jackson's  statement  supporting!  a 
lift  of  the  21 -year -old  ban  on  direct  traide 
with  China.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  and  Interstate  Commerce  Cofti- 
mlttee,  I  have  supported  this  position  for 
over  a  decade. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  careful 
attention  to  Senator  Jackson's  address, 
because  of  his  expert  knowledge  and  deep 
concern  regarding  America's  foreifen 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Jackson's  address  pe 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time.     ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrtss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco^id, 
as  follows : 

A  PEasPScnvz  on  Amkrican  Fobeign 
Policy  j 

(By  Senator  Hekkt  M.  Jackson) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  share  in 
this  program. 

In  this  great  port  city  of  Boston,  you  hi  ve 
Eilways  had  a  special  relationship  to  tjhe 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  area.  Here  In  Nlew 
England  there  has  been  an  historic  recogni- 
tion that  American  Interests  are  deeply  tjed 
to  what  Is  going  on  In  the  rest  of  the  woijld. 
Here  your  cammerce  and  cultiiral  contacts 
with  other  coxintrles  have  had  special  Blgn|fl- 
oance.  ' 

For  well  over  a  decade  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  has  been  focused  on 
Southeast  Asia.  For  too  long  now  the  ^ar 
In  Vietnam  has  absorbed  an  Inordinate 
amount  of  the  time,  effort  and  resources  of 
this  country.  Because  of  this  preoccupation 
with  one  area  of  the  world  we  risk  neglectljng 
other  important  areas. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  about  thtee 
other  regions  which  need  our  national  at- 
tention : 

Fint — the  North  Atlantic  area,  still  the  de- 
cisive region  foe  American  security  and  fr»e- 
dom:  a  second — the  Middle  East — wbera  a 
full-blown  crisis  is  upon  us  and  where  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  leaves  a  lot  to  be  deairfd; 
and  a  third — Northeast  Asia,  where  Peking 
is  getting  back  Into  the  world  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy  after  an  extended  period 
of  self -isolation. 


ke<l— 


THX  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCK 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  has  worke 
superbly.  The  historic  association  of  North 
America  with  Western  Europ>e  and  the  coin- 
mitment  of  our  oovmtry  and  Oanada  to  the 
defense  of  our  allies  In  Europe  contrlbuDed 
notably  to  their  recovery.  Western  Erirope  has 
enjoyed  a  period  of  high  prosperity  and  rapid 
growth.  It  has  made  important  progreas  to- 


ward building  a  West  European  economic 
community  and  together  with  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Japan,  and  other  nations  It 
has  reduced  barriers  to  trade  and  develoi>ed 
impressive  practical  measures  of  Interna- 
tional monetary  cooperation. 

At  the  same  time  American  strategic  {x>wer 
and  the  other  defensive  forces  of  the  Alliance, 
combined  with  the  resolute  response  to  So- 
viet expansJorUst  probes — especially  In  Berlin 
and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis — have  made  the 
policy  of  deterrence  effective.  No  armed  at- 
tack has  been  made  on  Western  Europe  or 
North  America. 

I  have  likened  the  Soviet  Union,  In  Its  for- 
eign policy,  to  a  burglar  walking  down  a  ho- 
tel corridor,  trying  the  door  handles.  When 
he  finds  one  unlocked,  in  he  goes.  NATO  has 
locked  the  door  to  Soviet  westward  ezpsLnsion 
through  the  heartland  of  Euroi>e. 

There  Is  little  disagreement  In  this  coun- 
try about  the  value  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
or  the  Importance  and  firmness  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  NATO 
area.  Yet  I  and  others  In  the  Congress  have 
had  a  strenuovis  time  trying  to  maintain  an 
effective  American  combat  fcwce  In  Europe  as 
part  of  NATO's  conventional  strength. 

Since  1966  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced which  in  effect  call  for  a  substantial 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Europe. 
Some  proponents  say  they  wstnt  us  to  cut 
back  to  a  trip-wire  force  of  a  few  thousand 
Americans.  Over  half  the  Senate  have  co- 
sponsored  resolutions  of  one  form  or  another 
to  accomplish  a  substantial  cutback.  So  far 
no  version  of  the  resolution  has  passed  the 
Senate.  Some  proponents  talked  confidently 
of  Senate  passage  in  1968 — at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Soviet  forces  invaded  Czechoslo- 
vakia. There  were  some  red  faces,  some  back- 
peddling,  and  sudden  talk  that  "the  time  is 
obviously  not  propitious  for  a  substantial 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  In  Europe." 

Now  Senate  sponsors  have  announced  their 
Intention  to  introduce  a  1971  version.  There 
may  be  moves  In  this  Congress  for  major 
cuts  in  funds  for  these  forces.  We  do  not 
yet  know  how  drastic  the  new  assaults  will 
be. 

These  efforts  stem  In  part  from  failure 
to  understand  why  American  troops  in  Eu- 
rope are  so  Importaoit.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  American  troop  commitment  la  polit- 
ical: to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  Kremlin  that 
the  United  States  would  be  Involved,  deeply 
involved,  from  the  outset  of  a  Soviet-In- 
spired crisis  or  a  Soviet  move  against  the 
NATO  area.  It  needs  to  be  perfectly  clear 
to  the  Russians  that  their  forces  would  meet 
enough  American  forces  to  make  the  crisis 
a  Soviet-American  crisis,  not  just  a  European 
one.  This  means  that  a  token  American 
force  is  not  adequate.  It  ahould  be  an  effec- 
tive American  combat  force,  not  just  some- 
thing to  be  tripped  over,  but  a  force  capable 
of  putting  up  a  serious  fight. 

As  Professor  Thomas  Schelllng  of  Harvard 
put  It: 

"The  American  divisions  that  we  have 
there.  If  they  are  flexible,  adaptable,  mobile, 
and  properly  located,  can  make  a  very 
enormous  difference  as  to  whether  things 
get  out  of  hand  or.  Instead,  can  be  con- 
trolled." 

The  primary  function  of  NATO's  conven- 
tional forces,  with  their  vital  American  com- 
ponent. Is  to  meet  an  emergency  as  effective- 
ly as  they  can.  posing  the  continual  threat 
that  if  the  emergency  continues  and  en- 
larges, the  risks  of  escalation  continue  and 
enlarge  with  It — in  particular  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

Any  sizable  cutback  of  American  troops 
In  Europe  would  Imply  a  greater  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  incorporation  In 
military  operations  at  a  very  early  phase  of 
hostilities.  Would  this  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its  allies? 
Hardly  I  We  must  not  leave  the  American 
President  with  only  the  nuclear  button  In 
his  hand  In  the  event  of  crises. 


NATO  force  requirements  are  designed,  of 
course,  not  only  to  contribute  to  deterrence 
and  defense  but  also  to  fortify  the  dii^o- 
matlc  bargaining  position  of  the  West  vls-s- 
vls  the  East.  A  major  and  as  yet  unachieved 
purpose  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  to  reach 
a  genxilne,  stable  European  settlement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Among  other  things,  such 
a  settlement  will  involve  the  return  of  So- 
viet forces  to  the  Soviet  Union.  How  can 
the  Soviet  Government  be  encouraged  to 
move  in  this  direction?  Certainly  not  by 
putting  in  jeopardy  the  bargaining  position 
we  have  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  con- 
struct, and  weakening  it — unilaterally. 
Clearly,  we  should  sustain  that  position  and 
actively  pursue  acceptance  of  gradual  and 
balanced  revisions  in  forces  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  recognizing  the  geo- 
graphic unevenness  of  the  Atlantic  security 
area. 

If  and  when  the  Soviet  Government  sees 
an  advantage  in  reciprocal  reductions  in 
forces  in  Europe,  this  covild  svirely  be  done 
so  as  to  advance  the  legitimate  security  in- 
terests of  all  nations  concerned. 

I  understand  and  share  the  feeling  of 
many  Americans  that,  overall.  Western  Eur- 
ope is  still  not  making  a  reasonably  propor- 
tionate contribution  to  the  common  defense 
effort.  I  have  spoken  fr&nkly  and  bluntly 
to  our  allies  on  this  point.  Last  November 
I  told  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in  The 
Hague  that  concrete  and  substantial  prog- 
ress in  "burden  sharing"  U  essential  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  of  us  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  who  want  to  fend  off  unwise 
Congressional  cuts  of  our  troops  In  Europe. 

There  has  recently  been  some  movement 
in  Europe  toward  sharing  more  of  the  bur- 
den— no  great  advance,  but  progress  in  the 
right  direction.  This  is  a  time  when  steadi- 
ness on  our  part  and  a  fuller  sharing  of 
responsibUlty  by  the  Europeans  could  re- 
store the  momentum  of  our  common  quest 
for  common  security. 

The  world  is  moving  Into  a  dangerous  pe- 
riod. The  overall  strategic  balance  is  tUtlng 
in  favor  of  Moscow.  And  we  now  have  for- 
bidding evidence  of  a  determined,  relentless 
Soviet  build-up  of  a  new  offensive  missile 
equal  and  perhaps  superior  to  the  SS-9  ca- 
pability. Subsequent  to  our  initial  detec- 
tion of  this  dlstiurbing  development  we  have 
now  learned  that  Soviet  construction  of  this 
system  is  moving  ahead  at  a  rapid  rate.  We 
know  this  new  system  Involves  missiles  not 
less  destructive  than  the  25  megaton  SS-9 
and  it  could  mean  missiles  that  are  far  more 
destructive  than  the  8S-9.  The  Russians 
have  an  ability  to  deploy  at  least  60  to  70 
of  these  huge  new  missiles  this  year.  If  they 
deploy  70  of  the  new  missiles  they  will  add 
in  this  one  year  alone  more  destructive  pow- 
er than  the  United  States  has  in  Its  entire 
land-based   Mlnuteman   ICBM   system. 

The  adverse  shift  In  the  strategic  equation 
Is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  effects  upon 
world  politics.  A  more  confident  Soviet  Union 
can  be  expected  to  throw  its  weight  around 
more  vigorously  on  behalf  of  its  great  power 
Interests,  and  to  raise  Its  bargaining  price  at 
the  negotiating  table.  Thus  new  elements  of 
risk  and  turbulence  will  be  introduced  into 
international  relations,  enhancing  the  dan- 
gers In  crisis  situations. 

This  growing  Soviet  boldness  is  evident  in 
the  Middle  East,  where  the  Soviets  have  in- 
vested vast  stuns  of  military  and  economic 
aid,  supplied  sophisticated  weapons,  sent 
military  personnel  and  taken  losses  in  com- 
bat, thereby  greatly  aggravating  local  In- 
stabilities with  a  considerable  risk  of  great 
power  confrontation. 

Looking  ahead,  the  need  for  the  forces  and 
firmness  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  more 
compelling  than  ever. 

THX    MIDDLS    EAST 

In  AprU  1967,  two  months  before  the  81i 
Day  War  in  the  Middle  Bast,  Leonid  Brezhnev 
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told  an  audience  of  European  Communists 
tbat  "there  is  no  Jxistiflcatlon  whatever  for 
the  constant  presence  of  the  U.S.  fleet  In 
waters  washing  the  shores  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope .  .  .  The  time  has  come  to  demand  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  VJ&.  Sixth  Fleet 
from  the  Mediterranean." 

There  is  today  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
tinuing and  accelerating  Soviet  penetration 
of  the  Middle  East  Is  an  important  expres- 
sion of  that  demand.  And  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  security  of  Western 
Europe  must,  of  necessity,  concern  ourselves 
with  the  clear  threat  to  NATO  that  arises 
from  the  deepening  Involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East. 

Russian  interest  In  the  Middle  East  as  a 
means  of  affecting  her  relations  with  Eu- 
rope has  a  long  history,  dating  back  to 
Catherine  the  Great  In  1788.  The  persistence 
of  this  interest  was  dramatically  evident 
both  before  and  dxuing  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference when  Stalin  and  Molotov  attempted 
to  secure  Soviet  trusteeship  over  one  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies,  preferably  Libya. 
As  reported  In  the  official  records.  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  felt  that,  "the  Soviet  foray 
Into  a  region  so  close  to  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  shook  up  Churchill  more 
than  any  other  episode  at  the  Conference." 

Soviet  hegemony  in  the  Middle  Bast  would 
gravely  imperil  the  vital  flow  of  oil,  eeeen- 
tlal  for  Industry  and  defense,  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  Europe  and  Japan.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  Europe's  oil  now  comes  from  that 
region:  for  Japan  the  figure  Is  80  percent, 
and  there  are  no  near  term  prospects  for 
the  development  of  adequate  and  economic 
alternative  sources  of  supply.  The  capacity 
of  our  NATO  alUes  to  resist  Soviet  preaeure 
over  a  prolonged  crisU  would  be  drastically 
impaired  if  the  petroleum  pipeline  could 
be  shut  down  by  Moscow. 

The  Middle  East  is  today  the  "soft  under- 
belly of  Europe",  not  only  because  It  pos- 
sesses oil  that  Europe  reqtilres,  but  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  location.  Our  posi- 
tion In  the  Mediterranean,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocecm,  is 
severely  prejudiced  by  Soviet  encroachments 
in  the  countries  lining  its  shores,  including 
the  massive  Soviet  military  presence  In 
Egypt. 

Tet  the  Middle  East  policy  of  this  Ad- 
ministration has  been  marked  by  a  singular 
inability  to  distinguish  our  friends  from 
our  enemies  and  a  persistent  failure  to  rec- 
ognize that  Soviet  ambition,  and  not  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states, 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  InstabUity  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Mmple  truth  is  that  the  Soviets  would 
be  in  the  Middle  East  even  If  there  were 
no  Arab-Israeli  confilct — even.  Indeed,  If 
Israel  did  not  exist.  And  far  from  urging 
the  Arab  states  to  negotiate  a  genuine  and 
stable  peace  with  Israel,  the  Soviets  are  in- 
triguing to  perpetuate  the  uneasy  condi- 
tion of  "neither  war  nor  peace"  In  order  to 
keep  tensions  high  and  facilitate  their  own 
continuing  penetration  of  the  Arab  world. 

From  this  perspective,  two  aspects  of  the 
Administration's  Middle  East  policy  are 
particularly  self-defeating: 

One:  Continued  support  for  the  "Rogers 
Formula" — which  provides  that  any  settle- 
ment should  be  beised  on  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  virtually  all  occupied  territory — has 
now  become  a  major  obstacle  to  progress  In 
the  efforts  to  negotiate  a  staMe  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Its  principal  effect  has 
been  to  shake  the  confidence  of  our  friends, 
deepen  the  Intransigence  of  our  enemies  and 
discourage  genuine  negotiations. 

It  Is  clear  that  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  view  of  the  general  natiire  of  a 
settlement  In  advance  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties  was  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise. Moreover,  the  public  statement  of  this 
view,  by  weakening  the  Israeli  poeltloQ  In 
advance,  merely  compounded  the  Initial  er- 
ror of  making  gratuitous  oonoeasKms. 


So  long  as  the  poUcy  of  the  United  St«tas 
ts  based  on  the  "Rogers  Formula",  the  Arab 
states  will  be  unwlUing  to  enter  into  serious 
negotiations  with  Israel.  Why,  for  example, 
would  Egypt  negotiate  defensible  borders  for 
Israel  while  the  United  States.  Israel's  only 
friend  among  the  Big  Pour,  maintains  that 
Israel  should  agree  in  principle  to  withdraw 
completely  from  the  Sinai?  Only  a  faUure 
to  appreciate  Israel's  determination  to  nego- 
tiate secure  and  defensible  borders  can  ex- 
plain the  Administration's  persistence  in  this 
shortsighted  plan.  If  we  wish  to  pronK>te  seri- 
ous n^otiations  in  the  Middle  East,  we  mus't 
drop  the  "Rogers  Formula." 

Two:  Our  energetic  diplomacy  aimed  at  re- 
opening the  Suez  Canal  is  extremely  danger- 
ous. 

Once  the  Canal  Is  reopened  the  effective- 
ness of  the  growing  Soviet  military  and  mer- 
chant fleets  would  be  doubled  and  a  single 
fleet  would  be  enabled  to  move  rapidly  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Oceans 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  ongoing  Soviet 
penetration  of  Africa. 

Moreover,  if  the  Canal  were  back  In  opera- 
tion, the  United  States  could  well  flnd  itself 
undertaking  to  prevent,  by  force  if  necessary, 
Soviet-Egyptian  movement  on  the  East  Bank 
of  the  Canal.  In  the  absence  of  some  means 
of  assuring  that  the  East  Bank  would  not  be 
occupied  by  Soviet-Egyptian  forces.  It  is  un- 
likely, and  properly  so,  that  Israel  would 
withdraw  from  her  present  defensible  posi- 
tions on  the  Bar-Lev  Line. 

Clearly,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  Is 
a  trump  card  in  any  forthcoming  settlement 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  With  the  Canal 
back  in  operation,  one  of  the  chief  incentives 
the  Soviets  have  to  make  concessions  on  the 
other  outstanding  issues  will  vanish.  In  my 
view,  the  rec^enlng  of  the  Suez  Canal  should 
only  be  negotiated  as  part  of  an  overall  set- 
tlement and  not  in  order  to  obtain  a  fragile 
Interim  arrangement  of  doubtful  value. 

RELATIONS    WITH     THX    PEOPLl'S     RKFtTBLIC    OF 
CHINA 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  proposed  that  this 
co\mtry  should  get  Its  policy  toward  Main- 
land China  on  a  less-rigid,  more  sensible 
footing.  I  proposed,  among  other  steps,  the 
negotiation  of  mutual  U.S.-Chlnese  ex- 
changes of  reporters,  scholars,  scientists  and 
cultural  performers,  and  the  Improvement  of 
trade  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Main- 
land China,  including  the  mutual  reduction 
of  barriers  to  trade. 

So  I.  for  one.  have  welcomed  the  recent 
Chinese  and  American  overtures  that  have 
opened  the  way  to  Improved  relationships 
between  our  two  countries. 

I  believe  it  would  contribute  to  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Western  Pacific  If  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  comprising  over 
seven  hundred  million  people,  could  begin  to 
re-enter  the  international  community  and 
place  its  international  relations  on  a  more 
normal,  stable  plane. 

How  far  the  Peking  leadership  will  follow 
up  on  opportunities  to  move  In  this  direc- 
tion remains  an  open  question. 

But  it  was  certainly  high  time  that  we 
lifted  the  21 -year  old  ban  on  direct  trade 
with  China.  I  hope  the  new  regulations  now 
being  written  by  the  Administration  to  gov- 
ern the  trade  in  non-strategic  Items  will  be 
non-dlscrlmlnatory — that  is,  will  provide  for 
trade  with  Peking  on  the  same  basis  as  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Also,  we  should  take  with  utmost  serious- 
ness the  new  prospect  for  varying  exchange 
programs  of  journalists,  scholars,  cultural 
performers,  and  others.  Our  own  preparatory 
planning  for  such  mutual  exchanges  must 
go  into  high  gear. 

There  are  suldltlonal  moves  we  should 
make.  I  have  proposed  that  we  Invite  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  join  \n  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  It  is  obvious  that  sometime, 
somehow,  the  Mainland  Chinese  regime  vrill 
have  to  join  In  the  negotiations  on  arms 


oontrol.  No  strategic  arms  control  agreement 
with  a  loophole  as  large  as  China  could  sur- 
vive Chinese  acquisition  of  a  substantial  nu- 
clear force. 

I  have  also  \irged  that  we  change  our  a|>- 
proach  to  the  UN  membership  issue.  Rather 
than  concentrate  HB.  efforts  on  how  we  can 
best  delay  Peking's  entry  Into  the  United 
Nations,  we  should  think  more  about  how 
we  may  utUlze  the  presence  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  In  the  UN  and  of  a  delega- 
tion In  New  York  to  improve  our  relation- 
ships with  Peking.  Our  treaty  obligations  for 
the  defense  and  security  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  will  continue  whatever  the 
formula  whereby  Mainland  China  enters  the 
UN.  We  will  continue  our  close  association 
with  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  and 
I  do  not  believe  It  need  constitute  a  block  to 
the  movement  toward  more  normal  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  Peking. 

The  "ping  pong  diplomacy"  of  the  last  two 
weeks  Is  no  reason  for  euphoria.  The  prob- 
lems that  divide  our  two  countries  are  still 
enormous  and  at  best  are  likely  to  take  years 
to  negotiate.  We  cannot  foresee  the  possible 
zigs  and  zags  of  future  Chinese  policy.  Ob- 
viously, they  are  ptirsuing  their  own  foreign 
{xjllcy  purpKjses.  And  we  shall  watch  with 
interest  the  Soviet  response  to  Peking's  new 
activities  In  International  diplomacy. 

As  I  see  It,  we  should  press  ahead  and 
accomplish  what  we  can  to  improve  mutual 
relations  with  Peking.  The  resumption  of 
the  bilateral  talks  in  Warsaw,  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  variety  of  exchange  programs, 
and  a  renewal  of  trade  coiild  be  steps  in  the 
direction  of  normalizing  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions. The  pursuit  of  such  reciprocal  activi- 
ties might  well  form  a  basis  for  a  restoration 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

One  flnal  word : 

The  American  people  want  to  walk  the 
road  of  cooperation  with  all  who  will  accom- 
pany us.  We  want  a  world  in  which  recon- 
cUlatlon  and  peace  prevaU.  It  is  a  noble  cause. 
But  a  cause  must  have  Its  champions,  and 
we  may  take  pride  in  being  counted  among 
them. 


NOMINATIONS  IN  RAILPAX 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  send  to  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
certain  nominations  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  taken  up  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  I  merely  ask 
that  the  reports  on  the  nominations  be 
filed.  They  are  reported  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee.        

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
ports on  the  nominations  will  be  filed — 
see  "Executive  Reports  of  Committees," 
printed  in  the  Record  earlier  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  knows,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  Railpax — if  we  use  the  Latin, 
meaning  rail  peace — ^now  known  as  Am- 
trak,  but,  as  far  as  Montana  is  concerned, 
it  should  be  known  as  "Halftrak"  be- 
cause it  would  take  away  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  Its  passenger  serv- 
ice and  the  short  line,  the  Union  Pacific, 
running  from  Butte  to  Salt  Lake. 

It  would  be  my  belief  that  we  ought 
to  take  a  long,  close  look  at  these  nomi- 
nations and  appropriations  for  Amtrak, 
in  the  hope  that  commonsense  will  re- 
turn to  this  corporation  and  that  the 
needs  of  the  heartland  of  America  will 
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be  given  the  consideration  which  is  its 
due.  I 

There  will  be  no  north-south  line  be«- 
tween  Chicago  and  the  west  coast. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  State  of  Montana 
will  be  without  rail  passenger  service.  la 
the  wintertime,  we  cannot  depend  upon 
the  airplane,  the  bus,  or  the  automobile 
itself,  and  the  only  passage  of  convene 
ience  we  have  is  rail  passenger  service. 

In  the  last  3  years,  increases  it 
freight  rates  to  the  western  railroad^ 
have  amounted  to  approximately  50  pert- 
cent,  and  the  day  after  the  Railpax  plat 
was  announced,  an  increase  of  11.8  pep- 
cent  was  granted  to  the  western  railj- 
roads.  i 

Here  we  are,  in  a  State  like  Montana. 
148.000  square  miles,  and  we  get  one 
line,  the  Great  Northern,  across  the  high 
line.  I  am  delighted  we  are  getting  the 
Great  Northern,  but  we  want  the  Nortlv- 
em  Pacific,  too,  and  the  short  line  ajs 
well. 

As  I  have  stated,  80  percent  of  our  pert- 
pie  will  be  without  rail  transportatiob 
facilities.  Eleven  of  our  colleges  will  have 
no  contact  with  the  railroad  passenger 
service.  The  two  veterans'  hospitals,  at 
Fort  Harrison  and  Miles  City,  will  be 
literally  off  the  raUroad  track. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  Congress  would  recogniae 
the  needs  of  the  people  living  in  th(e 
heartland  of  this  country,  and  recognlae 
also  that  we  are  entitled  to  just  as  much 
service  as  are  the  urban  areas  on  th(e 
east  and  west  coasts.  Montana  is  a  paJt 
of  the  Union.  It  Is  one  of  the  48  con- 
tiguous States.  Montana  is  entitled  tjo 
this  type  of  transportation  service,  and 
I  am  indeed  sorry  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  today  failed  to  report  oi|t 
a  resolution  extending  for  6  or  7  months 
the  period  before  Amtrak  would  go  into 
operation. 

But  I  am  not  through  exercising  what- 
ever persuasive  tools  are  available.  This 
means  too  much  to  the  people  of  my 
State.  I  would  hope  too,  that  the  people 
of  other  States  such  as  Ohio,  for  exam- 
ple, where  train  service  to  Cleveland  will 
be  lost,  would  be  aware  of  the  situation. 
I  would  hope  that  the  States  of  Vermont. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  would  recog- 
nize and  say  what  it  means  to  be  with- 
out radl  transportation,  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  The  States  of  Idah(). 
Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota  are  in  tti^e 
same  predicament. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  whoever  drew  up 
this  Rube  Goldberg  plan  of  trying  to 
give  service  to  the  people  of  the  Unite|d 
States  was  not  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Three  transcontinental 
railroads  run  through  Montana:  Tl)e 
Great  Northern,  a  land-grant  railroad; 
the  Northern  Pacific,  a  land-grant  raU- 
road: and  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific,  known  as  the  Mil- 
waukee, which  was  not  a  land-grant 
railroad. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  See  - 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  Senator  my  3  minute*. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  Amtrak  tHe 
situation  will  change  drastically.  Tbe 
\niwaukee  Railroad,  over  the  jTcara,  has 
reduced  Its  service  from  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma  all  the  way  back  to  St.  Paul  and 


Chicago,  taking  off  the  passenger  service, 
but  keeping  going  the  freight  service. 
But  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  now  comprising  the  Burling- 
ton Northern,  were  given  land  grants  by 
this  Government  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing tracks  into  the  West,  opening  up  the 
country,  and  serving  the  people.  If  Am- 
trak is  to  go  into  operation,  then  I  think 
very  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  ways  and  means  of  reclaiming 
these  land  grants,  because  some  of  these 
railroads — the  NP,  I  know,  up  in  the 
River  country — have  huge  timber  tracts. 
They  have  oil  holdings  under  land  given 
them  by  the  Government.  They  even 
have  a  vice  president  for  oil. 

These  railroads  are  there  to  serve  the 
people — not  to  discontinue  or  downgrade 
passenger  service,  but  to  build  it  up.  As 
far  as  my  colleague  (Mr.  Metcau)  and 
I  are  concerned,  we  intend  to  see  that 
something  is  done  about  this,  because  we 
do  not  intend  to  go  passenger-service 
hungry  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  the  hearings 
which  are  now  being  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  im- 
der  the  direction  of  its  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Talmadgk).  We  are  operating  im- 
der  a  mandate  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
section  9  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970. 
That  section  calls  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  place  at  top  pri- 
ority the  economic  development  of  rural 
America,  including  such  items  as  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  the  Railpax 
system  that  has  been  designed  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  be  a 
violation  of  that  law — surely  of  its  spirit 
if  not  of  its  letter.  How  are  you  going  to_ 
build  rural  America  if  you  close  off  trans-' 
portatlon?  We  just  finished  another  3 
hours  of  hearings  this  morning.  We  had 
them  all  last  week. 

It  Is  becoming  impossible  to  talk  in 
terms  of  the  economic  development  of 
rural  America,  the  great  heartland  and 
wide  open  spaces  of  this  country,  with- 
out considering  the  matter  of  transpor- 
tation. I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  because  what  he  said  as  to 
Montana,  with  the  exception  of  one  little 
line  coming  up  to  the  Twin  Cities,  is  true 
for  Minnesota  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  Is  the  heartland  of  America 
which  Is  being  discriminated  against,  the 
breadbasket,  the  granary.  All  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  inrban  areas.  But  with  a 
steadily  declining  farm  population,  now 
at  about  6  percent  a  year  and  still  going 
down,  we  are  Ignoring  that  segment  of 
our  country — that  portion  of  our  people. 


AMTRAK 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Ma- 
jority leader,  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee on  SurfiEU%  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  S«ia- 
tor  MANsraxo  made  a  forceful  argument 
for  postponement  of  the  operations  of 


Amtrak,  the  new  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  legislation  to 
correct  the  interpretations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  of  the  incor- 
E>orators  which  are  not  consonant  with 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  enthusiastically  subscribe  to  my  col- 
league's statement.  He  has  pointed  to  the 
fundamental  fallacy  in  the  Amtrak  de- 
signation of  a  Half  trak  national  rail  pas- 
senger service  that  leaves  a  number  of 
the  48  contiguous  States  without  any 
service  or  with  vastly  reduced  service. 
In  Montana  alone  existing  passenger 
service  would  serve  only  a  third  of  the 
State  and  none  of  the  major  population 
centers. 

Senator  Mansfield  cited  testimony  de- 
veloped by  Congressman  Duigell  in  the 
House  hearings  on  the  railpax  proposal, 
raising  serious  questions  about  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Wyer-Dick  studies  which 
were  to  be  used  as  the  justification  for 
discontinuing  "losing"  passenger  trains. 
Mr.  Nader  and  his  associate.  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Mansfield,  said: 

The  basic  study  used  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  determine  which  trains 
could  or  should  be  terminated  wais  pierformed 
under  grossly  Irregular  contracting  circum- 
stances by  Wyer,  Dick  &  Company,  a  railroad 
consulting  firm  that  has  enjoyed  private 
contractual  arrangements  with  at  least  seven 
of  eight  railroads  surveyed.  One  would  think 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  could 
have  somehow,  somewhere,  come  up  with 
comp>etent  consultants  or  auditors  who  did 
not  have  such  deep  relationships  with  the 
subjects  of  the  study. 

It  is  a  fact  that  of  the  trains  to  be  dis- 
continued in  Montana,  only  one  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  discontinuance  proceed- 
ing before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  ICC  twice  denied  the 
carrier's  application,  while  greatly  re- 
ducing the  loss  claimed  on  operation  and 
that  actually  sustained.  The  Commission 
further  held  that  the  trains  must  be  kept 
running  since  even  that  loss  was  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  vast  Income  en- 
joyed by  the  carrier  from  its  nonrail  ac- 
tivities on  granted  lands  and  because  the 
carrier  had  purchased  support  for  the 
merger  with  promises  to  continue  pas- 
senger service  and  finally,  because  the 
new  company  now  called  Burlington- 
Northern,  had  expressed  pre-merger 
willingness  to  continue  to  operate  the 
passenger  trains. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  a  halt 
must  be  called  immediately.  Con- 
gress must  defer  implementation  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Act  imtil 
the  law  can  be  revised  to  provide  the 
national  service  its  title  suggests. 

So  that  other  Senators  may  have  the 
full  text  of  Senator  Mansfield's  state- 
ment and  his  responses  to  questions  in 
yesterday's  hearing,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  addition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Missoulian  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 
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Mr.  METCALF.  W.  L.  Rasmussen,  a 
ticket  clerk  for  the  Burlington-Northern 
Railroad  in  Missoula,  eloquently  pleads 
for  continuance  of  a  passenger  train 
which  has  served  the  southern  route  in 
Montana  for  eight  decades.  The  train 
has  carried  legislators  to  the  capital  city 
of  Helena,  visitors  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
students  to  Montana  State  University  at 
Bozeman,  to  the  University  of  Montana 
at  Missoula,  and  to  four  other  schools, 
veterans  to  and  from  our  two  veterans 
liospitals,  and  many,  many  other  travel- 
ers. The  train  has  run  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  in  1969,  according  to  Mr. 
Rasmussen.  nearly  37.000  passengers 
were  coimted  on  and  off  at  Missoula 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  Railpax  Commis- 
sion has  failed  not  only  to  regard  the 
needs  of  rural  America  but  has  also 
failed  to  regard  the  needs  under  the  En- 
vironmental Act  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  last  session. 

For  instance,  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  alone,  just  try  to  go  in.  It  Is  not 
possible.  So  many  people  are  coming  in 
there  with  their  automobiles  and  trying 
to  camp,  yet  we  are  cutting  off  all  rail 
transportation  for  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  Those  people  who  want  to  come  in 
by  rail  will  now  be  completely  deprived 
of  the  opportimity  to  visit  the  greatest 
and  the  oldest  of  our  national  parks. 

Mr.  President,  this  shows  a  fimda- 
mental  disregard  of  several  of  the  laws 
we  have  passed.  I  am  informed  that  the 
(joveraor  of  Montana  will  start  an  ac- 
tion to  try  to  get  an  injunction  to  en- 
join implementation  of  this  law,  be- 
cause of  the  failure — the  admitted  fail- 
ure, if  you  please,  Mr.  President — of  the 
Commissioner  of  Railpax  to  take  into 
consideration  other  acts  of  Congress, 
the  rural  legislation  and  the  Environ- 
mental Act,  and  so  forth,  that  are  so  im- 
portant and  significant  in  developing  the 
whole  transportation  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  by  a  re- 
liable source  that  no  fewer  than  283  em- 
ployees of  the  Burlington-Northern  who 
are  currently  working  on  the  lines  be- 
tween Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  and  Sand- 
point,  Idaho,  and  between  Bainville  and 
Columbia  Falls  on  the  Great  Northern 
route,  will  lose  their  jobs  as  a  conse- 
quence of  curtailment  of  passenger  train 
service. 

They  include:  44  engineers;  43  fire- 
men; 36  conductors;  69  brakeman;  eight 
baggagemen;  two  traveling  electricians; 
52  clerks;  16  telegraphers;  nine  carmen; 
and  four  coach  cleaners. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious  about 
Railpax,  or  rather  Amtrak — to  speak  in 
$100,000  words — this  is  simply  not  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Amtrak  was  not  created  to  obliterate 
what  meager  rail  passenger  service  now 
exists.  It  was  not  created  to  throw  16,- 
000  railroad  employees  out  of  work.  It 
was  not  created  as  a  favor  to  the  rail- 
road Industry,  which  has  made  quite 
clear  where  passenger  rail  service  ranked 
on  its  list  of  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  1  sat  in  my  oflBce  talk- 
ing to  Louis  Mann,  one  of  the  chief  oflS- 
cers  of  the  Burlington  Northern  and  he 
told  me  that  he  would  like  to  get  North- 
em  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  out 
of  the  railroad  transportation  passenger 


business.  He  said  they  own  the  land  that 
contains  oil,  that  they  had  real  estate 
holdings  and  mining  interests,  and  other 
interests,  all  of  which  were  so  significant 
that  he  would  prefer  to  have  a  Northern 
securities  company  that  did  not  oper- 
ate a  railroad  business.  That  comes  from 
the  president  or  the  board  chairman 
of  the  largest  railroad  corporation  in 
America. 

As  I  understand  the  testimony  pre- 
sented in  the  other  body  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Railpax  Incorporators,  they 
have  rushed  into  contracts  with  the  rail- 
roads without  negotiating  fully  the  fate 
of  railroad  employees.  If  there  was  not 
enough  time  to  do  things  properly,  the 
incorporators  of  Railpax  should  cer- 
tainly have  come  to  Congress  and  asked 
for  an  extension. 

I  hope  their  failure  to  do  so  does  not 
reflect  more  eagerness  to  allow  the  rail- 
roads to  dump  their  terrible  passenger 
service  burden  on  the  taxpayer  than  a 
legitimate  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  for- 
gotten railroad  passenger. 

It  was  disappointing  but  not  surpris- 
ing that  President  Nixon  chose  to  nom- 
inate nearly  all  the  incorporators  of 
Railpax-Amtrak  to  be  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. As  one  Senator,  I  plan  to  take 
a  close  look  at  their  qualifications  and 
their  shameful  actions  while  perpetrat- 
ing this  Imminent  disaster  on  toe  travel- 
ing public  and  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

EzHiBrr  1 

iNTBODUCnON 

Senator  Hattxeld.  The  hearing  will  please 
come  to  order. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  raised 
serious  objections  to  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger system  as  conceived  by  the  incorpo- 
rators of  the  National  Ball  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration. There  are  a  number  of  bills  before 
this  committee  In  which  one  way  or  another 
would  correct  these  defects  in  the  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  of  hearings  is 
to  provide  the  committee  with  a  chance  to 
hear  more  about  the  problems  and  the  pro- 
pyosed  solutions  to  those  problems. 

This  morning  we  are  very  honored  to  have 
the  distinguished  Majority  Leader,  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  from  the  State  of  Montana 
lead  off,  and  Senator  Mansfield,  you  handle 
your  testimony  the  way  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABUE  MIKE  MANS- 
FIEU),  tr.S.  SENATE,  SENATOR  FBOK  THE  STATE 
OF    MONTANA 

Senator  Mansfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

As  everyone  In  this  room  knows,  the  rail- 
roads have  put  on  a  very  strong  advertising 
campaign  over  the  past  several  years  and 
their  chief  spokesman  has  been  a  former 
astronaut,  Wally  Schlrra.  I  am  sure  that  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  slogan  which  Is  iterated 
and  reiterated  and  emphasized  time  and  time 
again  which  goes  as  follows:  "Who  needs  the 
railroads?  You  do.  We  all  do. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  what  Mr.  Schlrra  says 
In  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
Railroads  Is  the  truth,  but  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  proposed  by  Rallpaz,  now  known 
as  Amtrak,  a  lot  of  us  In  the  country  are  go- 
ing to  lose  the  use  of  the  railroads,  but  that 
wlU  not  be  the  case  on  the  East  Coast  where 
there  Is  a  concentration  of  privilege  based  on 
a  concentration  of  population  while  the  rest 
of  the  country  gets  little  or  no  consideration. 

I  was  Interested  to  note  that  about  a  month 
ago  witnesses  appearea  before  this  Commit- 
tee in  behalf  of  the  American  railroads  and 


recommended  a  package  of  federal  support 
amounting  to  $36  blUlon  over  ten  years.  I 
t.^1T^lr  it  is  weU  to  note  also  that  within  the 
past  three  years  the  railroads  have  been  given 
approximatelyy  50  percent  Increase  in  freight 
rates,  the  last  11.8  percent  announced  tbe 
day  after  RaUpax  made  public  its  new  routes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  a  nation  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  zero  hour  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  a  monumental  transportation  disaster. 
If  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion plan  U  allowed  to  go  into  effect  May  1, 
next  Saturday,  I  fear  that  we  will  all  live  to 
regret  the  day  Railpax  was  conceived.  It  is  not 
going  to  achieve  Its  Intended  purpose  and  I 
predict  that  it  will  not  succeed  and  the  Con- 
gress will  then  have  another  albatross  to  sal- 
vage. My  colleague  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, Senator  Lee  Metcalf ,  Is  out  of  the  city 
and  has  asked  that  I  indicate  his  deep  con- 
cern about  RaUpax  and  what  it  Is  doing  to 
Montana  and  other  parts  of  the  nation.  We 
have  both  gone  over  this  statement  and  he 
concurs  in  what  I  am  saying  today. 

And  may  I  say,  incidentally,  I  note  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  on  the  Conunlttee,  that  there  are  a  number 
of  state*  in  this  union  without  any  raU  trans- 
portation whateoever,  and  I  believe  New 
Haniipshire,  Vermont  and  Maine  can  be  in- 
cluded along  with  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
possibly  Idaho,  where  the  Great  Northern 
goes  acroes  the  northern  panhandle  but  gives 
no  service,  and  also  a  number  of  our  larger 
cities  are  deprived  of  thU  means  of  solid, 
stable  transportation. 

When  RaUpax  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  believed  that  this  was  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  find  some  compromise  solution  to 
the  deteriorating  rail  passenger  service  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  think  anyone,  any  Senator, 
envisioned  a  wholesale  abandonment  of  theee 
services. 

Montana  wUl  have  passenger  service  along 
the  northern  tier  of  the  State.  It  wUl  serve 
about  20  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
These  people  need  and  deserve  this  service 
and  I  am  for  it,  but  what  about  the  re- 
mainder of  Montana  which  includes  its  five 
largest  cities?  The  system,  as  announced  for 
May  1,  will  completely  ignore  the  larger  cities 
of  Missoula,  Butte.  Helena,  Bozeman,  Billings, 
Miles  City  and  Olendlve. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  reported 
to  me  that  this  decision  to  Ignore  the 
southern  and  central  half  of  Montana  was 
made  because  ridershlp  is  less  on  this  line 
than  on  the  northern  route.  I  find  this 
extremely  difficult  to  believe.  My  inquiry 
about  the  statistical  justification  have  not 
as  yet  been  answered.  Montana  Is  deserving 
of  some  service  on  both  the  old  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  lines.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  two  passenger  trains 
each  way  on  both  imes.  We  did  not  antlcdpiate 
that  we  could  maintain  this  service  under 
Railpax  but,  at  the  very  least,  we  thought  we 
wo\ild  have  alternate  day  service  on  both 
Unee. 

The  Burllngton-Northem  wUl  have  to 
maintain  its  entire  system  of  tracks  for 
freight  service  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  wovild  cost  that  much  more  to  imple- 
ment the  alternate  day  proposal.  I  have  seen 
estimates  an3rwhere  from  one  to  five  million 
doUars.  But  of  the  three  trains  to  be  dis- 
continued, only  one  has  been  the  subject 
of  discontinuance  proceedings  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  ex- 
pense could  be  offset  if  there  were  a  sincere 
effort  to  build  up  paasenger  service  Instead  of 
discouraging  it  as  has  been  happening  for 
the  past  niimber  of  years,  and  has  been 
ixappentag  deliberately  as  far  as  the  railroads 
are  concerned. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  National 
Railroad  Pewsenger  Corporation  has  developed 
this  negative  attitude,  a  position  very  much 
Uke  what  we  have  been  fighting  against  in 
many  of  the  railroad  corporations.  Railpax 
appears  to  be  the  quickest  way  to  acquiesce  to 
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the   raUroads,    giving   tbem    automatic   au- 
thority to  discontinue  passenger  service.   ' 

The  densely  p>opulated  areas  of  the  natloti, 
especially  the  Eastern  corridor,  will  benefit 
from  Rallpaz  because  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide good,  efficient  service  In  high  density 
areas.  I  must  remind  the  incorporators  thiit 
there  are  also  a  number  of  less  denary 
populated  states  which  are  also  part  of  ttie 
United  States.  We  cannot  forget  long  haul 
servloe  through  these  large,  sparsely  popii- 
lated  states.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  tn 
recent  weeks  about  a  shift  to  the  rural  areas 
and  the  need  to  give  rural  America  soate 
attention.  This  has  had  no  apparent  influence 
on  Rallpaz  which  ignores  states  like  Mon- 
tana. Senator  Metcalf  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  Big  Sky  Country  merely  as  a  roadbed 
for  transcontinental  frelghtUnes.  We  deserve, 
at  the  least,  minimal  service  and  this  we  ao 
not  have  under  the  present  Rallpaz  plan.  [ 

This  nation  of  ours  needs  a  coordinated 
system  of  public  transportation.  We  cannot 
put  this  off  much  longer.  The  transportation 
crisis  is  mounting.  There  Is  no  reason  tn  tfte 
world  why  we  cannot  have  an  Integrated 
system  of  bus,  train  and  airlines  travel.  Thete 
is  a  place  for  all  three.  As  we  red\ice  public 
transportation  services,  we  force  people  In^) 
automobiles  and  onto  the  highways,  whl^ 
are  already  becoming  congested.  Everyone  Is 
quite  concerned  about  the  envlrorunent  aztd 
yet  Rallpaz  takes  away  aU  train  service  toia 
place  like  Yellowstone  National  Park,  whiah 
is  now  glutted  with  auto  traffic  during  tie 
height  of  the  tourist  season.  In  fact,  pro- 
posals are  being  suggested  to  ban  automobile 
traffic  In  this  National  Park.  Rallpaz  totally 
ignores  these  environmental  conslderatlorts. 

In  defense  of  rail  passenger  service,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  the  most  reliable  of  all  public  con- 
veyance. Air  travel  is  often  controlled  l^y 
weather.  Highways  In  a  State  like  Montana 
become  Impassable  because  of  freezing  rain 
and  blowing  snow.  The  only  reliable  service 
under  these  conditions  is  passenger  train 
service.  In  the  State  of  Montana  the  lack  ^f 
railroad  service  will  create  many  difficulties 
for  the  elder  citizen,  the  veteran  and  the  col- 
lege student.  And,  incidentally,  both  Veter- 
ans Hospitals  in  the  State  of  Montana,  it 
Miles  City  and  Helena,  if  this  plan  goes  Inio 
operation,  will  be  without  rail  transport  fi- 
cilitles.  These  people  deserve  better  treat- 
ment. 

The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion is  seemingly  too  closely  allied  with  the 
Interests  of  the  railroad  corporations.  Thefe 
corporations  have  refused  to  adopt  new  maa- 
agement  policies  and  have  made  no  effort 
to  develop  these  services.  I  do  not  see  thit 
their  advice  and  counsel  shoxild  be  glvan 
almost  automatic  consideration  and  almost 
always  automatic  approval.  We  need  imagi- 
native and  creative  thinking.  This  is  ntot 
evident  in  Rallpaz.  [ 

Senator  Metcalf  and  several  of  our  col- 
leagues have  Joined  me  in  the  Introduction 
of  legislation  which  would  require  the  laild 
grant  railroads — and  both  the  ON  and  the 
NP  are  land  grant  railroads — to  return  Ta 
portion  of  their  grant  whenever  they  abaii- 
don  railroad  services.  Simply  stated,  theee 
land  grants  were  given  as  an  incentive  |o 
provide  continuing  rail  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  developers  of  tfte 
Weat.  In  financial  terms,  the  railroads  ui|- 
doubtedly  have  repaid  the  Federal  Ooveri- 
ment  for  this  gift,  but  they  have  also  re- 
ceived tremendous  benefits  with  their  multi- 
faceted  development  on  these  lands. 

If  I  may  quote  from  a  letter  which 
celved  tmder  date  of  April  the  28th  frotn 
Mr.  Ralph  Nader.  I  would  like  to  make  tl^e 
following  statement:  "The  trusts  and  hold- 
ing companies  that  control  the  finances  and 
management  of  the  railroads  have  diverted 
their  resources  to  a  variety  of  proflt-orlentqd 
conglomerate  enterprises — non-rail  busi- 
nesses such  as  mining  and  timber  operatloii, 
real     estate    development,    oil     productlo^. 
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chemloals,  even  soft  drinks  and  underwear 
manufacture — while  repudiating  their  re- 
sponsibUlties  to  provide  adequate  passenger 
service.  This  was  the  pattern  of  abuse  and 
neglect  that  last  year's  legislation,  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  was  supposed- 
ly intended  to  correct." 

The  railroads  have  made  out  far  better 
than  Uncle  Sam,  and  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  Northern  Pacific,  now  a 
part  of  the  Burlington  Northern,  even  has 
a  Vice  President  for  OH,  and  I  know  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  has  vast  timber  holdings 
in  Montana  which  they  received,  In  part  at 
least,  from  the  Federal  Oovernment.  What 
the  Federal  Oovernment  has  given  can  be 
taken  away  when  the  railroads  discontinue 
providing  the  services  which  prompted  these 
gifts  of  land,  gifts  to  serve  >U1  the  people, 
gifts  to  serve  the  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  26  I  received  a  de- 
tailed letter  from  the  grea*.  champion  of  the 
"consumer,"  Ralph  Nader,  and  his  associate 
Rueben  Robertson.  These  gentlemen  share 
the  Montana  Congressional  Delegation's  con- 
cern and  objections.  I  ask  that  this  letter  be 
included  as  a  part  of  testimony  before  the 
Committee  this  morning. 

(Complete  letter  follows:) 

Washington,  D.C, 

ApHl  26,  1971. 

Hon.    MICHACL   J.    MANSrnXD, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatos  Mansfixu}:  hast  year  the 
Congress  hurriedly  passed  new  legislation, 
Public  Law  91-518.  purportedly  designed  to 
rescue  the  public's  right  of  transit  by  rail 
from  total  abandonment  by  the  railroads. 
This  was  to  be  done  through  creation  of  a 
new  corporation  to  take  over  and  maintain 
rail  passenger  service  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  organization,  known  variously  as 
Railpax  and  now  Amtrak,  is  In  fact  a  weird 
hybrid  of  public  agency  and  private  corpo- 
rate privilege.  In  fact  controlled  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves  through  stock  ownership, 
directorship  and  contracting  arrangements. 
It  is  to  be  completely  beyond  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  states,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  even  the  courts.  Con- 
gress, in  its  haste  to  avoid  the  industry's 
threats  of  massive  passenger  discontinuances 
and  widespread  bankruptcies,  has  created  an 
SST  on  rails,  a  form  of  private  socialism 
tha:  is  Inimical  to  worthy  American  tradi- 
tions. Indeed,  there  are  growing  doubts  about 
the  Constitutional  validity  of  the  Rallpaz 
law,  in  that  It  deprives  the  states  of  basic 
rights  to  demand  and  require  adequate  serv- 
ice from  the  railroads  on  behalf  of  their  cit- 
izens, and  delegates  vast  governmental  pow- 
ers to  a  private  corporation  without  proper 
checks  and  balances. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  rail- 
roads' commitment  to  provide  continuing 
service  to  people  was  the  sine  qua  non  upon 
which  enormous  public  largess,  monopoly 
powers  and  grants  of  great  areas  of  our  na- 
tion's land  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
States  and  the  federal  government.  Relent- 
lessly, these  corporations  have  turned  public 
trust  into  private  profit.  The  trusts  and 
holding  companies  that  control  the  finances 
and  management  of  the  railroads  have  di- 
verted their  resources  to  a  variety  of  profit- 
oriented  conglomerate  enterprises — non-rail 
businesses  such  as  mining  and  timber  oper- 
ations, real  estate  development,  oil  produc- 
tion, chemicals,  even  soft  drinks  and  under- 
wear manufacture — while  repudiating  their 
responsibilities  to  provide  adequate  passen- 
ger service.  TlUs  was  the  pattern  of  abxise 
and  neglect  that  last  year's  legislation,  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  was  sup- 
posedly Intended  to  correct. 

It  is  now  clear  that,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  been  entriisted  with  Its  operation, 
the  cure  Is  far  worse  than  the  disease.  As  of 
May  1st,  the  Amtrak/ Rallpaz  corporation  Ls 


planning  to  drop  half  the  remaining  pas- 
senger service  throughout  the  country'.  This 
massive  termination,  perpetrated  under  the 
fraudulent  guise  of  improving  railroad  pas- 
senger service,  could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  railroads  through  the  normal 
administrative  and  legal  channels  which  pro- 
vide for  adequate  public  notice,  hearings, 
consideration  of  environmental  impact  and 
ezploratlon  of  alternatives  to  the  discontinue 
ance  of  service.  None  of  these  fundamental 
protections  for  the  public  Interest  were  pro- 
vided In  this  arrogant,  unilateral  determina- 
tion to  Junk  historical  and  needed  services. 
The  discontinuances  will  accelerate  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment  by  forcing  more  and 
more  travelers  to  use  automobiles.  It  will 
prompt  demands  for  new  highways  to  slash 
through  our  cities  and  forests.  The  burdens 
will  be  especially  severe  upon  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  young  and  the  disabled.  But  all 
Americans  will  lose  from  this  programmed 
destruction  of  our  rail  passenger  system. 

The  actions  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  railroad  industry,  through 
Amtrak/Rallpaz.  are  an  affront  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  an  Intentional  distortion  and  con- 
travention of  its  will  In  enacting  the  legisla- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  say  that  few.  If  any.  mem- 
bers of  either  Hovise  of  Congress  suspected 
that  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Corporation  would  be  used  as  the  vehicle 
for  Instantaneous  abolition  of  the  majority 
of  ezistlng  service  on  the  very  first  day  of 
its  operation;  if  they  did,  they  certainly  did 
not  make  such  suspicions  a  matter  of  record 
during  the  debates  on  the  legislation. 

The  wholesale  abandonment  of  service  by 
Amtrak/Rallpaz  will  leave  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  large  sections  of  the  country  without 
any  passenger  service;  many  will  have  no 
adequate  alternative  means  of  public  trans- 
portation. No  service  will  go  into  San  Fran- 
cisco. Important  cities  such  as  Cleveland, 
Tulsa.  Oes  Moines,  Las  Vegas,  Little  Rock, 
Tallahassee.  Duluth  and  Orand  Rapids  will 
be  completely  abandoned.  We  will  have  no 
more  intercity  service  between  New  York  and 
Detroit;  Kansas  City  and  Denver:  New  Or- 
leans and  Jacksonville;  Chicago  and  Buffalo; 
or  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland.  International 
services  being  dropped  Include  New  York- 
Montreal,  Chicago-Toronto  and  Seattle- 
Vancouver. 

Your  own  State  of  Montana,  for  example, 
will  be  hit  hard.  Helena,  the  State  Capital, 
will  be  left  without  any  service.  Your  high- 
ways will  be  further  clogged  by  toiirlsts  who 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  take  any  train  to 
visit  Yellowstone.  Students  and  other  citi- 
zens In  Missoula,  Billings,  Bozeman  and 
Helena  wUl  be  stranded.  Disabled  veterans 
at  the  state's  two  veterans  hospitals  In  Miles 
City  and  Helena  are  losing  a  vital  form  of 
transportation — and  you  should  also  be 
aware  that  crippled  or  disabled  persons,  In- 
cluding those  who  have  been  injured  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  are  subject  to  being 
arbitrarily  refused  transportation  by  the  air- 
lines. Similar  deprivations  will  be  imposed 
on  the  citizens  of  many  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  Is  hardly  language  that  Justifies  Sec- 
retary Volpe's  contention  that  the  basic  Rail- 
pax  system  was  to  be  designated  without  re- 
gard for  the  procedures  of  the  1969  environ- 
mental protection  law.  Abolition  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  as  planned  will  Inevitably  gen- 
erate more  highway  construction  and  In- 
creased reliance  on  automobiles.  It  is  a 
serious  set  back  in  the  effort  to  stop  pollu- 
tion and  environmental  degradation. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  not  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  coordinate  the  Rallpaz  sys- 
tem with  other  modes  of  transportation, 
which  directly  contravenes  the  contempla- 
tion and  Intention  of  Congress. 

You  and  other  congressional  leaders  have 
ezpressed  concern  about  the  Initial  actions 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
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ItaUpax  corporation.  There  Is  much  support 
jor  your  views  recently  expressed  to  the  Ad- 
Qjinlstration  that  the  corporation  "has  so 
disregarded  the  needs  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic and  the  will  of  Congress  that  all  disburse- 
ment of  funds  should  be  halted  Immediate- 
ly." There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  half- 
way rail  passenger  system.  The  Amtrak/Rall- 
paz capitalization,  route  structure,  and 
schedule  are  so  fundamentally  and  inten- 
tionally inadequate  as  to  condemn  the  en- 
tire project  to  failure.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Amtrak/Rallpaz  operators  are  not 
really  trying  to  restore  and  preserve  pas- 
senger service.  Rather,  they  are  seeking  to 
relieve  the  railroads  of  any  responsibility  for 
abandoning  service,  and  put  the  burden  and 
blame  on  a  government-sponsored  organlza- 
Uon.  Under  PX.  91-618,  Amtrak/Rallpaz  wlU 
be  free  to  phase  out  the  entire  remaining 
system  In  two  years. 

Congress  must  not  permit  this  to  happwi. 
We  urge  prompt  responsible  Congressional 
action  which  will  repudiate  the  Rallpaz  con- 
cept and  replace  it  with  a  viable  mechanism 
to  serve  the  public.  Of  more  immediacy  Is 
the  need  for  a  moratorium  on  any  passenger 
train  dUcontlnuances  by  the  railroads  or 
Rallpaz  until  the  Issues  and  public  remedies 
can  be  sorted  out. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nades, 

rrubsn  b.  robxbtson  iii. 

Senator  Manbfuxd.  Mr.  Nader  raises  some 
very  serious  questions  about  the  soundness 
of  the  Wyer-Dlck  Studies  which  were  used 
as  the  foundation  for  the  Rallpaz  proposal. 
Congressman  John  Dlngell  questioned  this 
in  some  detail  during  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  June,  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Committee  will  al- 
low me,  I  would  like  to  quote  again  a  brief 
portion  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Nader  to  me, 
and  I  quote.  "The  wholesale  abandonment 
of  service  by  Amtrak/Rallpaz  will  leave  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  large  sections  of  the 
eotmtry  without  any  passenger  service;  many 
will  have  no  adequate  alternative  means  of 
public  transportation.  No  service  will  go 
into  San  Francisco.  Important  cities  such  as 
Cleveland,  Tulsa,  Des  Moines.  Las  Vegas. 
Little  Rock,  Tallahassee,  Duluth  and  Orand 
Rapids — In  addition  to  those  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  State  of  Montana — "will  be 
completely  abandoned.  We  will  have  no  more 
inter-clty  service  between  New  York  and 
Detroit;  Kansas  City  and  Denver;  New  Or- 
leans and  Jacksonville;  Chicago  and  Buffalo; 
or  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland.  Interna- 
tional services  being  dropped  include  New 
Yorit-Montreal,  Chicago- Toronto,  and  Seat- 
tle-Vancouver. 

"Your  owr  State  of  Montana,  for  example, 
wUl  be  hit  hard.  Helena,  the  State  Capital, 
will  be  left  without  any  service.  Your  high- 
ways will  be  further  clogged  by  tourists  who 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  take  any  train  to 
visit  Yellowstone.  Students  and  other  resi- 
dents in  Missoula,  Billings,  Bozeman  and 
Helena  will  be  stranded.  Disabled  veterans  at 
the  state's  two  veteran  hospitals  in  Miles 
City  and  Helena  are  losing  a  vital  form  of 
transportation — and  you  shoiild  also  be 
aware  that  crippled  or  disabled  persons,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  been  injured  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  are  subject  to  be- 
ing arbitrarily  refused  transportatoln  by  the 
airlines.  Similar  deprivations  will  be  im- 
posed on  the  citizens  of  many  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

"To  add  exploitation  to  injury,  th  public 
even  has  to  help  finance  this  outrage  with 
Its  own  money.  Already,  as  you  know,  MO 
million  has  already  been  appropriated  to  the 
Railpax  scheme. 

"I  \mderstand,  however,  that  only  $2  mil- 
lion have  been  freed,  and  whUe  I  am  In 
general  against  the  Impounding  f  mcney 
iiy  the  President — any  President— I  certal.ily 


hope  that  he  keept  the  remaining  $38  mil- 
lion tied  up. 

"Hundreds  of  millions  of  additional  dol- 
lars are  scheduled  to  follow  in  federal  guar- 
antees and  loans  to  the  railroads,  which  are 
very  unlikely  every  to  be  repaid." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  the  Committee  an  excellent  summation 
of  Railpax  prepared  by  a  good  friend  and 
concerned  Montanan,  Jim  Beamer  of  Liv- 
ingston. I  ask  that  It  also  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

(Complete  letter  follows : ) 

Livingston,  Momt., 

ilpril  21,  1971. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senator  Lxe  Metcau, 
Congressman  John  Mxlchkb, 
Congressman  Dick  Shoitp. 

Qentlkmen;  First  my  congratulations  on 
your  rapid  recognition  and  start  of  corrective 
action  on  Montana  transportation  problems 
being  created  by  the  Rail  Paz  passenger  train 
decision. 

This  could  easily  have  degenerated  into 
a  North-South  factional  fight  in  Montana. 
It  started  that  way  with  people  and  com- 
munities along  the  Hi-Line  saying  it  was 
Justly  deserved  recognition  of  need  and  those 
along  the  Southern  Route  saying  the  pas- 
senger trains  should  have  been  routed  where 
the  majority  of  the  people  are. 

Both  areas  are  right.  The  Hi-Line  does 
lack  the  variety  of  transportation  the  South- 
em  Route  has.  The  majority  of  people  do  live 
along  the  Southern  Route.  Both  areas  are 
faced  with  comparable  winter  transportation 
problems.  Both  have  National  Parks  crying 
for  service.  Montana's  size  demands  rail  pas- 
senger service  along  both  lines  because  of  the 
many  similar  problems  people  have  securing 
adequate  transportation  east  to  west  across 
the  State.  This  being  so,  I  believe  everyone 
who  gives  the  problem  any  thought  will  be 
quick  to  say  let's  not  waste  our  time  fighting 
each  other  but  rather  work  together  for 
complete  service  as  it  now  exists.  Then  give 
impetus  to  a  solution  of  the  North-South 
travel  problems  where  ezamlnatlon  of  bus 
and  airline  schedules  on  these  traffic  patterns 
Just  about  proves  the  old  saw,  "you  can't  get 
there  from  here". 

Two  years  ago  during  a  proposed  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Mainstreeter  on  the  former 
Northern  Pacific  I  noted  six  things  the  Com- 
pany was  doing  to  discourage  passenger 
travel.  Those  slz  things  I  cotild  prove.  There 
were  many  more  things  I  knew  were  being 
done  but  would  have  found  it  difficult,  if 
not  Impossible,  of  finding  proof.  The  reason 
for  this  is  there  are  at  least  two  ways  of 
establishing  policy.  The  first  is  by  direct 
order  and  the  second  Is  by  indirection.  In- 
direction is  accomplished  by  "THE  BOSS" 
being  critical  of  a  lower  echelon  supervisor 
in  the  handling  of  a  particular  matter  and 
saying  nothing  If  the  favored  course  Is  pur- 
sued. With  indirection  there  are  never  any 
written  orders  given  and  this  makes  proof 
almost  impossible  to  obtain,  yet  everyone 
knows  what  is  being  done. 

My  thirty  years  of  service  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  for  the  now  Burlington  Northern 
covers  a  time  span  wide  enough  to  allow 
acquaintance  with  men  working  In  other  de- 
partments to  develop.  These  friends  tell  me 
of  things  they  see  happening  in  their  depart- 
ments. Added  together  eventually  these  com- 
ments form  a  picture  of  what  policies  are 
being  pursued  In  both  operating  of  and  the 
cost  accounting  of  freight  and  passenger 
service. 

A  typical  example  of  what  I  am  saying 
about  indirection  is  found  in  this  particular 
comment  I  received:  The  foreman  in  a  de- 
partment told  a  workman  working  on  a  Job 
c*iarReable  to  freight  service  to  show  his 
hours  against  a  Job  chargeable  to  passenger 
service  because  "THE  BOSS"  Is  riding  his  tall 
about  ezcessive  costs  chargeable  to  freight 


service  because  the  foreman  has  discovered 
"THE  BOSS"  doesn't  say  anything  about  ez- 
cessive passenger  costs.  The  work  gets  done  so 
why  worry  i.bout  which  pKJcket  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  Job  comes  out  of.  It's  one  company 
anyhow  and  besides  the  heat  that  can  make 
or  break  a  foreman  is  off.  Easy  way  out?  You 
bet — and  most  of  us  take  It. 

A  week  later  who  can  remember  how  much 
extra  cost  passenger  service  has  assumed  by 
the  ploy?  Multiply  this  by  many  instances 
of  this  happening  and  an  unfavorable  cost 
picture  of  passenger  service  emerges.  The 
beauty  of  this  Is  that  the  accounting  de- 
partment can  furnish  the  President  of  the 
Company  a  detailed  cost  sheet  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  challenge.  The  President  be- 
lieves he  Is  honest  In  his  statement  the  Com- 
pany lost  "x"  number  of  dollars  on  pas- 
senger service.  The  accounting  department  Is 
honest  becatise  they  use  the  figures  supplied 
to  them  by  the  men  where  it  started.  The 
men  where  it  started  dont  remember  because 
It  was  such  an  insignificant  thing  to  begin 
with. 

Because  I  know  this  I  am  extremely  Ir- 
ritated that  Rail  Pax  has  accepted  manage- 
meni,  figtires  on  operational  costs  of  pas- 
senger trains.  To  me,  this  is  akin  to  asking 
the  foz  guarding  the  chicken  house  how 
many  chickens  died  if  old  age. 

Rail  Pax  should  be  required  to  operate  all 
existing  passenger  trains,  making  only  those 
changes  necessary  to  clean  up  the  mess  cre- 
ated by  company  management,  until  a  true 
cost/revenue  figure  could  be  obtained.  Two 
years  should  be  sufficient  for  this.  Olven  half 
a  chance  to  succeed  I  submit  Company  stated 
losses  won't  occtir  and  Rail  Pax  would  hit 
about  the  break-even  point  or  even  show  a 
profit. 

Time  Is  the  most  critical  factor  Congress 
faces  today  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the 
passenger  trains.  If  on  May  first,  Rail  Paz 
Is  allowed  to  discontinue  the  trains  they 
have  indicated  and  these  trains  are  off  for 
two  or  more  weeks.  Congress  will  find  it  ez- 
tremely  difficult  to  restore  these  trains,  or,  if 
re-established,  the  ooet  will  be  staggering. 

Railroad  Companies  want  out  of  passenger 
business.  Some  indicate  they  are  not  hi4>py 
about  having  to  run  those  few  trains  Rail 
Paz  left  on.  You  may  rest  assured,  the  Com- 
panies will  move  with  unbelievable  speed  to 
obliterate  the  whole  pattern  necessary  for 
passenger  train  operation. 

For  Instance,  where  additional  freight 
engines  are  needed,  the  unused  passenger 
engines  will  be  converted  to  freight  engines 
and  the  unneeded  parts  will  be  scrapped.  It 
only  takes  about  slz  hours  per  engine  to 
make  this  change.  Where  freight  engines  are 
not  needed  then  the  passenger  engines  will 
be  stripped  for  salvageable  parts  and  the  bal- 
ance written  off  for  scrap.  Already,  I  have 
been  told  repair  parts  for  the  steam  boilers 
tised  to  provide  heat  for  the  passenger  trains 
are  being  discontinued  here  in  Livingston, 
a  major  repair  point  for  62  Burlington 
Northern  passenger  engines.  Unused  passen- 
ger stations  will  be  leased  to  other  busi- 
nesses, will  be  abandoned  to  be  torn  down  at 
a  later  date,  used  for  store  rooms  or  other 
purposes.  Passenger  cars  might  last  awhile 
longer  but  even  they  »ill  be  used  as  a  source 
of  interchangeable  parts  imtu  they  too  can 
be  scrapped.  Personnel  now  assigned  to  han- 
dling pas.senger  train  requirements  will  be 
shifted  around  to  other  available  Jobs  and 
the  hard  core  of  men  needed  to  re-lnstate 
service  will  be  unavailable  when  needed. 

I  sincerely  believe  Congress  would  find  it 
easier  to  put  Humpty  Dumpty  back  together 
again  than  it  will  be  to  re-establish  a  pas- 
senger train  once  that  train  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

The  word  as  I  see  It  is:   GO!   GO!  GO! 

Nowini 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jim  Bkamxr. 
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Senator  Manstikud.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  Mayl  1 
I*  not  very  far  away.  In  fact.  Satiurday  of  tb(ls 
we«lc  could  well  be  a  day  of  calamity  fbr 
public  transportation.  The  Congress  has  a 
r«^>on«lblllty  to  take  action  now.  I  am  dfe- 
Ughted  that  the  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Rail- 
road Passengers  has  appealed  this  matter  to 
the  courts.  Governor  Forrest  Anderson  lb- 
formed  me  that  the  State  of  Montana  hts 
taken  similar  action.  Hopefully,  this  will 
oostpone  implementation  of  Rallpax  until 
•uch  time  as  the  Rallpax  plan  can  be  propeijy 
reviewed.  i 

Personally.  I  would  Uke  to  see  the  Cop- 
gress  pass  legislation  amending  the  RallpM 
authority  poetponing  Its  Implementation  ibr 
at  least  six  months.  There  are  any  number 
of  other  proposals,  all  of  which  demand  Ccti- 
gresslonal  consideration.  The  most  immedi- 
ate problem  before  us  is  to  stall  the  im- 
minent destruction  of  passenger  train  senv- 
ice.  I  appeal  to  this  Committee  to  take  the 
necessary  Initiative.  I  stand  ready  to  assist 
In  any  way  possible  through  my  Sen^ 
Leadership  responsibilities  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Approprlatlois. 
In  conclusion.  I  have  only  one  more  thing 
to  say.  Rallpax  or  Amtrak,  a«  It  Is  apparent- 
ly now  called — perhaps  a  better  name  would 
be  halftrak,  as  far  as  Montana  Is  concerned!— 
should  not  proceed,  In  any  manner,  utill 
It  Is  demonstrated  that  they  are  Interested 
In  pursuing  the  best  Interests  of  the  coti- 
sximer  and  the  general  public,  not  Just  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  but  throughout  tpe 
entire  United  States  and  including  the  l^ss 
densely  populated  states  as  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator    Hattield.    Thank    you.    Senat 
Mansfield. 

This   Committee   Is   very   appreciative 
your  Interest  and  your  very  dynamic 
succinct  testimony. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  Sei 
tor  Prank  Church  of  Idaho  was  at  the  wit- 
ness table  with  Senator  Mansfield,  and!  I 
apologize  for  not  having  recognized  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  before. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  on  Seria- 
tor  Warren  Magnuson.  who  is  the  Chairman 


an  Appropriations  Committee  hearing  v^ 
shortly,  and  ask  him  If  he  has  any  questions 
he  woxUd  like  to  propound  to  Senator  Mais- 
field.  ! 

Senator  Maontjson.  Well,  I  have  no  ques- 
tions. I  think  the  Senator  from  Montafia 
has  made  a  suggestion  that  I  made  abou^  a 
month  ago  when  our  coiinterpart  In  tihe 
House.  Harley  Staggers,  and  I  Joined  Ini  a 
letter  to  the  Rallpax.  that  It  might  be  w^U. 
In  view  of  the  confusion  and  all  the  things 
we  are  talking  about  here,  to  postpone  apy 
definitive  action  until  at  least  six  montihs 
so  we  can  work  out  something. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  received  an  an- 
swer from  them  to  our  sviggeetlon.  have  ^e? 

Mr.  O'NxAL.  Yes. 

Senator  Maontjson.  All  right.  Now.  we  *re 
posed  here.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  with  a  sort  of  administrative 
problem.  The  terms  of  the  present  members 
of  the  Commission,  the  original  CommlssKin, 
expire  on  May  1.  There  has  been  sent  up  to 
the  Committee  the  reappointment  of  all 
members  with  the  exoeptlon  of  the  appol»t- 
ment  of  a  new  executive  director,  which 
they  ultimately  are  going  to  need  regardl^ 
of  what  happens. 

Now,  we  held  a  hearing  this  morning  aind 
I  postponed  any  action  by  the  Committee 
until  we  could  hear  from  all  the  people  In- 
volved, but  I  do  think  that  to  keep  this 
alive  so  that  we  can  do  some  of  the  thlAgs 
the  Senator  from  Montana  suggested — or, 
at  least  completely  review  the  whole  mftt- 
ter — we  are  going  to  have  to  reappoint  thfese 
members   with   the   executive  director. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana   suggests     that    we     pass    legislation 
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amending  the  authority  and  postponing  Its 
Implementation  for  at  least  six  months. 
That  is  your  direct  suggestion,  Is  it  not, 
Senator? 

Senator  Manstdcu).  Yes.  That  is  the  least 
I  wotild  Uke  to  see  done,  and  as  far  as  the 
nominations  are  concerned,  I  really  do  not 
see  any  hurry  about  bringing  them  up  and 
reporting  them  out. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  think  we  have  got  to 
keep  this  alive  because  it  will  be  chaos  if 
everything  quits.  Then,  in  the  meantime.  If 
the  Committee  saw  fit — and  I  do  not  itnow 
the  feeling  of  the  Commerce  Committee — 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  I 
would  be  glad  to  introduce  ttils  legislation 
and  hold  it  until  we  can  settle  some  of  these 
serious   problems    that    are    Involved. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commission — or  what 
do  they  call  themselves  now — Amtrak — I  do 
not  know  why  they  changed  the  name — or 
halftrak  Is  what  you  called  It — they  would 
still  be  alive  so  we  would  have  a  forum  to 
go  to  to  do  the  things  we  are  talking  about. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  objec- 
tion of  those  who  have  objection  to  keep 
them  alive  and  to  reappoint  them  but  to 
postpone  the  action  for  at  least  six  months 
at  least.  That  Is  the  minimum,  I  think,  and 
we  so  wrote  this  organization — Congress- 
man Staggers  and  I — and  we  have  a  reply. 
What  does  the  reply  say?  I  have  not  seen 
It  yet. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  Basically,  the  answer  was  no. 

Senator  Magnttson.  The  reply  Is  no,  so  the 
legislation  then  Is  going  to  be  pending  and 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Commerce  Committee 
feels  about  It,  but  I  will  personally  introduce 
It. 

Senator  MANsnzu).  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  may  I  say  that  the 

Senator  Maonxtson.  Put  the  letter  in  the 
record.  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  replied 
as  yet.  We  sent  the  original  letter  the  first 
part  of  April,  about  three  weeks  ago  or 
maybe  a  month  ago,  but  we  got  no  answer 
until  Jiwt  recently,  and  I  Just  think  that  be- 
cause, after  all — and  I  make  this  statement 
publicly — they  do  have  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  under  the 
authorization  act  and  there  are  many  people 
who  feel  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
review  of  this  whole  matter  again — and  this 
is  what  I  would  like  to  see  the  Committee  do 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  whole  Committee,  but 
we  will  see  what  happens  here. 

Senator  BdAUsriEij).  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  appreciate  your  comments  and 
certainly,  as  always.  I  will  be  the  first  one 
to  follow  your  leadership  in  seeking  a  post- 
ponement; but  come  this  Saturday  there  Is 
going  to  be  chaos — and  I  am  not  asking  for 
much  for  the  State  of  Montana,  Just  the 
return  of  the  entry  and  the  short  line  from 
Butte  to  Salt  Lake,  because  we  are  a  big 
state.  148,000  square  miles,  and  we  depend 
upon  the  railroads  and  I  think  the  railroads 
have  deliberately  tried  to  do  away  with  pas- 
senger service  through  a  number  of  methods 
of  which  I  have  firsthand  knowledge,  and  I 
wish  that  they  would  live  up  to  their  slogan 
that  "Who  needs  the  railroads?  You  do.  We 
all  do."  And  put  Into  effect  the  kind  of 
transportation  system  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable. 

So  I  am  encouraged  by  what  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  has 
said,  and  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee: and  again.  I  want  to  repeat,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent— although  it  goes  contrary  to  my  prin- 
ciples— in  this  particular  Instance  keeps  that 
$38  million  locked  up.  and  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  funds  forthcoming  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  until  something  is 
done  to  rectify  this  situation;  and.  further- 
more. I  see  no  great  rush  to  go  ahead  with 
these  nominations. 

Senator  Magntjson.  But  I  do  think  that 
we  have  to  be  prepared,  if  we  are  going  to 
try  and  Implement  the  services,  to  come  up 


with  the  appropriation  that  will  be  needed 
for  this  matter  nationwide. 

Now,  the  Chairman  has  a  little  problem  in 
his  own  State. 

Senator  Mansuxxd.  He  does,  Indeed. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes.  And  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  this  Commission — and  I  have 
said  so  to  them — we  have  a  very  profitable 
run  from  Seattle  to  Vancouver  and  the  Com- 
mission decided  they  shovild  not  look  into 
that  because  it  Involved  International  mat- 
ters. Well,  all  you  need  is  to  call  up  Ottawa 
and  they  say  "Go  ahead."  You  do  not  have 
to  have  any  treaty  or  anything  like  that. 
And  I  understand  that  this  segment  has 
been  holding  its  own. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  got 
to  take  a  good,  long  look  at,  but  I  do  think 
we  have  to  commit  ourselves,  if  this  is  finally 
going  to  work — the  whole  Amtrak  or  Rallpax 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it — that  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  appropriate  the 
amount  of  money  to  keep  these  services  go- 
ing that  we  think  should  be  going — our 
share.  It  is  only  partially  our  share  and, 
actually,  In  the  scheme  of  things  is  not 
too  much  for  a  big  country  like  ours. 

I  think  in  the  long  run  we  would  save 
money  by  doing  some  of  the  things  that  you 
suggest.  I  see  the  Senator  Trom  North  Dakota 
here.  I  understand  that  be  has  the  same 
complaint.  I  know  both  lines  well.  I  have 
traveled  both  the  NP  and  Great  Northern  I 
don't  know  how  many  times  and  I  Uke  it. 
When  I  go  home  I  sometimes  take  one 
route  one  time  and  then  I  take  the  northern 
route  the  next  time,  becavise  they're  both 
beautlftil,  scenic  routes.  But  you  cannot  di- 
vide Montana  and  North  Dakota  in  that  dis- 
tance as  north  and  south  for  rail  passenger 
traffic.  It  Is  Impossible.  The  distances  are  too 
great  in  between. 

So.  as  one,  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Senator  Manspiixd.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee should  act  to  continue  the  Commis- 
sion and  then  we  will  Introduce  legislation 
for  a  postponement  to  settle  some  of  these 
matters.  This  Is  my  opinion  of  it. 

Senator  Mansfoxd.  If  the  Committee 
would  report  out  something  today  I  could  as- 
sure the  Chairman  that  the  Senate  would  be 
ready  to  take  it  up  tomorrow,  because  we 
are  approaching  a  deadline  and  the  need  for 
action  is  on  us. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Saturday  is  the  dead- 
line, is  it  not? 

Senator  Manbfuxd.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Hatfield.  I  would  now  like  to  caU 
upon  our  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  Senator  Cotton,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  wlU  not  take  time  be- 
cause there  are  other  Senators  waiting  to 
testify.  I  think  the  distinguished  Majority 
Leader  has  made  a  statement  that  is  of 
great  value  to  this  Committee  and  natural- 
ly, for  obvious  reasons,  he  concentrated  some- 
what on  the  problems  of  his  own  stction,  but 
he  also  raised  some  very  general  questions 
and  I  think  that  most  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee realize  that  we  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rubicon  right  now. 

Just  where  we  were  headed  when  the 
original  act  was  passed,  this  Senator  had 
some  doubU  at  that  time  whether  we  were 
on  the  way  to  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads and  what  would  happen  if  we  took 
over  the  responslbUltles  of  passenger  traffic. 

The  only  thing  that  I  would  like  to— and 
I  want  to  say  that  some  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Majority  Leader  this  Senator 
finds  himself  In  accord  and  great  sympathy. 
We  have  got  to  face  up  to  this  thing  now  or 
we  wUl  find  ourselves  halfway  down  the  road 
from  which  there  Is  no  return. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  to  that. 
would  he  not? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Senator  ConoN.  I  would  like  to  Just  ask 
you  one  question:  Does  he  feel — and  he  is 
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In  a  po«ltlon — the  prime  position  to  make  a 
decision  on  this  point  even  more  than  this 
Committee— does  he  fert  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  directors  of  Amtrak — that  their 
nomination  and  confirmation  should  be  held 
up  untU  we  face  up  to  this  whole  situation, 
or  does  be  feel  they  should  be  held  up  untU 
some  bUl  can  be  acted  on  that  wlU  grant 
gome  time,  or  does  he  feel  that  we  should  go 
ahead  and  keep  the  organization  as  It  was 
created  and  then  try  to  work  from  there? 

Senator  Manspteld.  WeU,  may  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that,  as  he  knows,  that  is  a  decision  for  the 
Committee.  But  as  a  Senator  from  Montana, 
I  feel  very  deeply  about  the  effect  this  wUl 
liave  on  my  state  and  the  pec^le  whom  I 
have  the  prlvUege  to  represent. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  need  to  rush  these  nom- 
inations and,  of  course,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
any  Senator  who  asks  that  a  hold  be  put  on 
a  nomination  or  a  bUl,  that  bold  vrlll  be 
observed  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  so 
I  would  not  suggest  we  act  too  hastUy. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  think  I  get  the  message. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Hatfteld.  Senator  Mansfield,  I 
would  Jiut  like  to  comment  briefly,  because 
I  think  you  have  brought  together  so  many 
of  the  points  that  relate  to  this  problem  and 
In  a  very  brief  and  very  exceUent  manner. 

I  had  my  suspicions  about  this  whole  prop- 
osition when  I  read  the  preliminary  report 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Mr.  John  Volpe,  dated  November  30,  1970.  I 
feel  that  probably  the  most  devastating  of 
all  criticisms  that  could  be  made  was  to  go 
back  to  that  original  concept  to  show  basi- 
cally how  inadequate  the  whole  proposition 
WM  from  its  very  origin,  because  In  that  pre- 
liminary report — I  hold  here  before  you  the 
map,  indicating  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  north /south  traffic  service  provided  be- 
tween Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles.  It  was  totally  void  of  any  north/ 
south  service.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  fastest 
growing  section  of  the  United  States  and 
there  is  no  recognition  given  at  all  to  the 
population  trends  and  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation on  the  West  Coast.  Furthermore,  there 
was  no  service  provided  for  Los  Angeles  to 
the  Southwestern  States  going  eastward  to 
Houston  and  New  Orleans — totally  void  of 
any  service. 

Now,  to  me,  that  indicated  right  from  the 
very  beginning  that  this  whole  proposition 
was  iU-concelved,  poorly  studied  and  poorly 
presented.  Fortunately,  before  the  final  re- 
port was  made  on  January  28.  1971.  due  to 
the  protests  of  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton, California  and  Oregon,  we  were  able  to 
restore  some  north/south  service  between 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  then  along  the  centers  of  the 
Southwestern  States  the  service  was  pro- 
vided from  Los  Angeles  through  Texas  to 
New  Orleans. 

But  I  could  not  help  but  be  impressed 
by  your  comment  that  there  has  been  any- 
thing but  encouragement  for  potential  rail 
passenger.  Let  me  Just  indicate  to  you  that 
as  far  as  the  State  of  Oregon  is  concerned, 
we  have  found  almost  an  arrogance — more 
than  indifference — as  far  as  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  concerned,  which  goes  throughout 
our  entire  State  and  as  it  relates  to  passenger 
service  over  the  last  15  or  20  years — railroad 
stations  not  providing  the  service  for  pas- 
sengers to  Duy  tickets,  the  attitude  of  the 
people  who  are  serving  pas.sengers  on  those 
few  trains  that  are  left — all  of  this  would 
indicate  almost  a  deliberate  policy  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  discourage  passenger 
service  in  hopes  that  they  can  abandon  the 
service  entirely. 

Now,  It  goes  beyond  this.  You  go  to  any 
community  In  our  State  along  the  north/ 
south  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  you 
WlU  find  that  In  any  civic  enterprise  or 
vmdertaklng,  whether  it  Is  the  United  Fund 


or  whether  It  is  some  special  project  to  biiUd 
a  YMCA  addition,  you  find  one  of  the  poorest 
participants  as  far  as  the  corporations  are 
concerned  In  that  entire  state  Is  the  Southern 
Pacific  RaUroad,  and  this  is  not  Just  one 
man's  opinion;  that  is  from  commimlty  to 
commiinlty. 

I  was  told  when  I  first  started  in  politics 
that  If  you  really  want  to  guarantee  yourself 
an  election,  you  can  Just  go  along  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  line  and  campaign 
against  It  and  you  can  win  any  election  m 
Oregon  along  those  cotinties  and  those  areas. 

This  may  sound  highly  critical  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  but  let  me  say  my  bread 
and  butter  came  from  there.  My  father  was 
a  blacksmith  on  the  Southern  Pacific  RaU- 
K»d  for  almost  40  years  and  I  have  ridden 
many  a  mile  on  a  Southern  Pacific  pass,  and 
I  have  a  great  warmth  and  affection  for  that 
railroad  and  for  all  railroads  frankly,  and  I 
Just  hate  to  see  this  happen  to  the  whole 
raUrocul  system  In  this  country. 

I  only  wanted  to  add  these  few  words  be- 
cause for  the  iMt  few  years  I  have  been 
studying  the  posslbUlty  of  nationalizing  at 
least  the  passenger  service  of  railroads  In  this 
country,  having  traveled  on  a  few  European 
raUroads  and  having  seen  what  they  can 
provide  for  passenger  service  in  a  fine  man- 
ner, and  I  think  it  could  be  said  that  for 
those  of  us  who  really  support  and  believe  in 
rail  service  that  we  are  here  as  friends  today 
and  not  as  opponents  or  critics,  but  really 
here  as  friends,  and  I  believe  that  Is  your 
role.  Senator  Mansfield,  here  this  morning, 
and  Senator  Church  and  Senator  Burdick 
and  the  others  who  are  going  to  be  testifying. 

We  may  sound  critical,  but  I  think  the 
railroads  have  asked  for  it,  ft-ankly,  In  this 
area  of  passenger  service,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  your  comments  because  I  think 
they  axe  fair.  I  think  they  are  right  to  the 
point,  and,  again,  I  Just  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  we  speak  here  as  friends  and  not 
as  enemies  of  the  rail  service  of  this  country. 

Senator  Cotton.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  second? 

Senator  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  Just  wanted  to  say  that 
at  this  place  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  does  not  even  know  what  arrogance 
Is.  The  principal  railroad  In  my  section  of 
the  country  filed  an  application  with  the 
PubUc  Utilities  Commission  of  my  state  for 
authority  to  take  up  the  rails  of  a  double 
track  connection  from  Northern  New  Eng- 
land to  Boston  and  had  a  hearing.  At  that 
time  I  was  In  the  State  Legislature.  They  had 
a  hearing  and  after  the  hearing  had  reached 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  It  was  dlscoverd  they 
had  torn  up  the  rails  three  months  before 
they  entered  the  hearing.  They  had  all  been 
taken  up. 

But  I  do  think  the  record  should  show  this, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  not  object  to  this.  I  think 
we  have  delegated  to  the  directors  of  Amtrak 
an  almost  insurmotintable  and  Impossible 
task  Involving  much  more  than  even  many 
who  voted  for  the  bUl  had  In  mind,  and  that 
they  find  themselves  In  the  position  where 
railroads  are  continuing  service  with  the  ex- 
pectation— certain  railroads  In  certain  locaU- 
ties — of  being  reUeved  and,  of  course,  upon 
which  the  railroads  claim  to  be  losing  large 
sums.  They  are  under  that  pressxire. 

Of  course,  those  raUroads,  I  suppose.  If 
there  were  six  months  delay,  would  be  seek- 
ing some  aid  or  some  relief  from  utility  com- 
missions and  the  I.C.C,  although  I  cannot 
imagine  they  could  get  much  of  a  decision 
from  the  I.C.C.  In  the  short  period  of  six 
months,  but  perhaps  they  would. 

But  I  do  think  the  record  should  show 
that  whUe  we  all  recognize  that  we  are  up 
against  a  far-reaching  decision,  that  what  we 
do  In  the  next  few  days  or  the  next  few 
weelts,  as  I  said  before,  commits  us  to  a  path- 
way from  which  It  Is  bard  to  turn  back,  I 


do  think  that  the  directors  have  earnestly 
and  sincerely  done  their  level  beet  to  carry 
out  what  they  understood  to  be  the  direction 
of  the  Congress;  and  that  when  we  feel  it 
la  necessary  to  stop,  look  and  listen  regarding 
this,  that  It  Is  not  a  reflection  on  their  good 
faith  and  their  attempts  to  do  what  they 
have  done,  even  though  It  has  left  many 
sections  of  the  covintry  In  a  situation  for 
which  there  is  Justifiable  complaint. 

I  think  the  record  should  show  that,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  would  not  object  to  that. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  at  all.  I  only  know 
Mr.  David  Kendell,  and  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  him  and  I  think  he  Is  doing  the 
best  he  can  under  the  most  dlfflciilt  of 
circumstances  so  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampwhlre  In  what  he 
Just  said. 

May  I  say  also.  In  complementing  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated,  as  I  recaU, 
there  Is  no  north/south  line  between  cau- 
cago  and  Seattle.  Furthermore,  in  Montana, 
we  used  to  have  three  transcontinental 
llnea.  The  third  one  was  the  Milwaukee, 
which  now  runs  freight  only,  but  which 
deliberately  cut  down  on  Its  passenger  serv- 
ice a  division  or  so  at  a  time  untU  It  Is  out 
at  Vtit  passenger  service,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Dakotas,  South  Dakota  and  Montana 
and  Idaho  and  Washington  are  concerned. 
But  the  Milwaukee  was  not  a  land  grant 
railroad,  so  It  had  some  Justification. 

I  would  Uke  to  conclude  by  agreeing  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  by  say- 
ing, yes,  we  love  the  railroads.  We  loved 
their  romanticism  and  their  convenience, 
but  we  think,  as  they  do,  that  we  need  the 
railroads  and  we  would  Uke  to  see  tliem 
put  their  slogan  In  operation  and  continue 
to  give — or  give  to  the  people  the  kind  of 
8er\'lce  which  they  deserve  and  the  kind  of 
service  on  which  the  land  grants  to  the 
GN  and  the  NP  were  allowed  for  In  the  first 
place. 

So  I  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  its  support. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Every  other  section  of 
land 

Senator  Mansfield.  Out  In  the  Swan 
River  country  the  NP  has  big  forests  up 
there.  They  have  got  It  down  In  the  Gallatin. 
They  have  got  a  Vice  President  for  Oil.  So 
they  are  getting  things  besides  a  roadbed, 
but  what  they  want  to  make  of  Montana  Is  a 
roadbed  for  the  convenience  of  Chicago  and 
the  densely  populated  urban  areas,  and  we 
think  we  are  Just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Union  as  any  other  State;  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  Chairman  of  this  Commltt«e 
loses  the  NP  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  for  all  I  know,  he  may  lose  the  Spokane, 
Seattle  and  Portland  train  which  goes  down 
from  Spokane  to  Portland. 

So  we  are  aU  in  a  pretty  tough  box  on 
this,  and  the  only  people  who  can  do  some- 
thing InltlaUy  Is  this  Committee. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  now,  as  I  under- 
stand It — and  I  want  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota — I  do  think  we  have  to  move 
swiftly  to  continue  the  Board,  Commission  or 
whatever  they  caU  themselves.  Then,  we 
would  have  to  suggest  by  legislation,  If  neces- 
sary, that  we  postpone  the  definitive  action 
for  at  least  six  months. 

Is  that  the  understanding? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  la  correct,  and 
It  will  have  to  be  done  by  Saturday,  which 
gives  tis  three  days. 

Senator  Magnuson.  AU  right.  Because 
without  the  Commission,  we  cannot  even  get 
In  to  talk  about  this.  In  the  meantime.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  raU  situation  wUl 
remain  as  It  Is. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  applications  In  front 
of  the  I.C.C.  due  to  the  act  we  passed.  Sena- 
tor Smathers  and  I,  In  1968,  the  Transporta- 
tion Act,  which  turned  over  some  of  the  Juris- 
dictions for  the  abandonment  of  certain  lines 
to  the  I.C.C.  rather  than  the  state  commls- 
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sloDs:  and  as  a  result,  some  of  them,  In  al^ 
fairaeaa.  should  have  been  abandoned.  They 
were  held  up  for  years  by  state  commlssioc 

But  the  routes  we  are  talking  about  nov 
to  me.  are  fundamental  to  the  rail  transpor 
Won  of  passengers  In  the  United  States.  The 
are  not  the  kind  of  spur  line  where  It  ot 
vlously  was   not   working,   either  freight 
passenger. 

So  the  Committee  wlU  proceed  with  tt 
nominations  and  will  proceed  with  the  pie 
of  legislation.  i 

I  want  somebody  to  tell  me — I  J  list  read  Ip 
the  paper  this  morning  that  there  Is  a  cot 
action.  Has  It  been  filed? 

Senator  Manstoxd.  The  State  of  Mont 
has  Instituted  a  court  action. 

Senator  Magntjson.  You  mentioned  tha^ 

So,    In    event,    the    May    1st   date    Is    ver 
Impractical  due  to  the  situation  right  no^ 

Senator  Mansfuxd.  Very  Impractical. 

Senator  Magnttson.  It  Is  very  Impractical 
In  ray  opinion,  and  I  only  speak  for  my(- 
eelf.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Committee.        , 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  you  are  a  goo<l 
voice  to  speak  on  it.  i 

Senator  MACNtrsoN.  Before  you  go,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield.  Senator  Hartke  has  beafc 
holding  some  hearings  on  this  and  he  ma^ 
want  to  ask  one  or  two  queetlon«. 

Senator  Manstik-d.  I  would  be  dellghtetl 
to  try  to  answer  them.  J 

Senator  MAOifusoN.  He  Is  Chairman  qt 
the  Sutjcommlttee  for  Surface  Transporta- 
tion and  has  direct  charge  of  these  things 
— indirect  charge — I  will  amend  that. 

Senator  Hartke.  Let  me  say  to  Senator 
Mansfield,  I  was  not  here  during  your  state- 
ment. I  was  down  in  front  of  the  Rules  Comj- 
mlttee  trying  to  get  some  money  so  we  can 
provide  a  continuation  of  the  study  whlcp 
needs  to  be  done  In  this  field  which,  franM- 
ly.  In  my  opinion,  has  not  been  done  b^ 
the  Congress  up  to  this  time.  j 

I  will  say,  as  I  did  before  the  Rules  Conv 
mlttee.  unless  we  have  an  adequate  staff 
to  do  It,  It  Is  going  to  be  Impossible  for  14s 
to  do  It  In  this  field  or  any  other  field.  Th^ 
Is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  am  quite  awaiie 
of  that  fact.  { 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  main  dUBcullty 
here  Is  the  fact  that  this  measure  probeb^ 
was  not  properly  funded  In  the  original  In- 
stance. It  Is  another  example  of  trying  no 
do  a  big  job  with  only  part  of  the  necessaily 
money,  and  I  think  that  If  we  are  to  follow 
the  procedure  which  I  originally  outlined  Ih 
which  we  would  have  had  a  bill  which  wou]|l 
have  provided  us  siifBclent  money,  we  couM 
have  bad  the  comprehensive  service  whlc^ 
this  country  needs. 

We  were  assured  at  that  time  by  the  A(|> 
ministration  that  this  more  limited  ag- 
proach  could  p>rovide  for  that  service  andll 
am  hopeful,  since  we  have  the  Incorporators 
here  this  morning,  we  can  touch  upon  that; 
and  certainly  the  questions  which  you  ha^ 
raised  this  morning  will  be  directed  to  thedt. 

Senator  Mamstikld.  May  I  say.  Senator 
Hartke,  that  If  the  Railpax  proposal  goes  Into 
effect  on  Saturday,  there  would  not  be  mucti 
need  for  a  study.  So  If  you  are  going  to  hate 
a  study  you  had  better  keep  the  lines  going 
and  not  allow  Mayday  to  occur  as  Tar  as  tl|e 
rail    transportation    industry    is   conceme^. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Hattikij).  Thank  you.  Senator 
Mansfield. 

I  will  be  happy  to  turn  the  gavel  over  lb 
our  regular  subcommittee  chairman,  Sen- 
ator Hartke. 

Senator  Habtkz.  I  want  to  thank  Senat(ir 
Hatfield  for  taking  over  this  morning.  Reall; ', 
Senator  Magnuson,  I  sometimes  wond<  r 
about  this  dub'.ous  honor  which  you  haie 
conferred  upon  us. 

Senator  Church,  we  will  be  glad  to  he^ 
from  you. 


Exhibit  2 

[From    the    Missoula    (Mont.)     Mlseoullan, 
Apr.  22,  1971] 

THTRE    Is    so    IlfTTCH    To    RnCKMBKS    .    .    . 

I  remember : 

The  times  Johnson -Bell  Field  was  socked 
In  with  fog,  for  days  at  a  time.  No  air  service 
In  or  out  of  Missoula. 

The  passenger  trains  ran  without  any 
problems. 

The  times  the  Interstate  highway  has  been 
black  Ice  east  and  west  out  of  Missoula.  The 
highway  department  put  out  warnings  of 
danger  for  auto  travel,  and  to  stay  off. 

The  passenger  trains  ran  without  any 
problems. 

The  lady  whose  mother  was  djrlng  and  had 
to  get  to  Seattle  as  soon  as  possible.  She  said 
the  air  line  did  not  land;  they  had  refunded 
her  air  ticket. 

She  got  on  the  passenger  train  okay. 

The  number  of  older  persons  saying  they 
do  not  drive,  tmd  could  not  afford  the  cost  of 
air  travel.  The  air  fare  is  almost  double  the 
cost  of  passenger  rail  transportation. 

The  nximber  of  persons  traveling  to  Spo- 
kane, Seattle  and  Portland  by  passenger  train 
for  special  medical  attention;  the  wide-eyed 
little  chUdren  when  they  go  for  their  first 
train  trip.  Some  may  never  have  the  oppor- 
tiuilty  for  a  train  ride  from  Missoula. 

The  school  groups,  university,  high  school, 
grade  schools,  church,  and  many  others;  the 
people  from  up  the  Blackfoot,  the  Bltterroot, 
the  Flathead,  northern  Idaho — all  who  come 
to  d^>art  on  trains  from  Missoula,  the  hub  of 
five  valleys. 

The  number  of  persons  that  go  to  Helena 
for  a  day  at  the  Capitol,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents that  travel  to  schools  in  Bozeman,  Bil- 
lings and  the  eastern  schools  beyond  Chi- 
cago, the  number  of  students  that  come  Into 
Missoula  for  the  University,  the  numbers 
that  go  home  over  the  holidays,  the  fight  the 
people  of  Missoula  put  up  when  the  railway 
company  wanted  to  discontinue  the  Maln- 
streeter  trains  (they  were  saved) — that  pas- 
senger train  service  has  been  with  Missoula 
for  about  80  years  more  or  less. 

Wovild  you  believe  that  In  1969  the  number 
of  passengers  on  and  off  at  Missoula  was  36,- 
798,  an  average  of  a  little  over  100  per  day? 
(Figures  are  not  available  for  1970.) 

Comparative  figures  for  state  of  Montana, 
north  route  versus  south  route  for  passenger 
fare  sales,  shows  the  south  sales  almost  dou- 
ble over  the  north  sales.  The  northern  part  of 
the  state  needs  the  service  Rallpax  has  as- 
signed to  It,  but  some  service  is  also  needed 
through  Missoula  east  and  west  dally. 

Rallpax  Is  going  to  spend  your  tax 
dollars,  and  If  you  don't  ask  or  request 
some  kind  or  rail  service,  you  will  get  noth- 
ing. Let's  get  the  pressure  on  our  men  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  If  you  have  not  done  so 
already. — W.  L.  (Bud)  Rasmussen,  Ticket 
Clerk,  Burlington-Northern,  Inc.,   Missoula. 


RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill — S.  70 — to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  provide  an  additional  source  of  financ- 
ing for  the  rural  telephone  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Kennedy)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
The  report  reads  &s  follows: 

CONTKEENCi:  Report  (Rept.  No.  92-81) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  70) 
to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  additional 
source  of  financing  for  the  rural  telephone 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  growing  capital 
needs  of  the  rural  telephone  systems  require 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  telephone  bank 
which  will  furnish  assured  and  viable  sources 
of  supplementary  financing  with  the  objec- 
tive that  said  bank  will  become  an  entirely 
privately  owned,  operated,  and  financed  cor- 
poration. The  Congress  further  finds  that 
many  rural  telephone  systems  require  financ- 
ing under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided 
In  title  n  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended.  In  order  to  effectuate 
this  policy,  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  921-924),  Is 
amended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Rtiral  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  two  new  titles: 

"TITLE  ni 

"Sec.  301.  Rural  Tixephone  Account. — 
There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  Treuury 
of  the  United  States  an  account,  to  be  known 
as  the  rural  telephone  account,  consisting  of 
so  much  of  the  net  collection  proceeds  (as 
defined  in  section  406(a)  of  this  Act)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  Investment  In  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  in 
accordance  with  such  section  406(a) :  Pro- 
vided, That  such  investment  shall  be  deemed 
paid  in  capital  of  the  said  bank  notwith- 
standing that  funds  representing  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  such  stock  shall  remain 
m  the  rural  telephone  account  until  required 
for  actual  disbursement  in  cash  by  the  said 
bank. 

"Sec.  302.  DEPOsrr  or  Account  Moneys. — 
Moneys  in  the  rural  telephone  account  shall 
remain  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  until  disbursed. 

"TITLE  IV 

"Sec.  401.  Establishment,  General  Pur- 
poses, AND  Status  of  the  Telephone  Bank. — 
(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  (hereinafter  called  the  telephone 
bank). 

"  (b)  The  general  pvirposes  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  be  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  supplemental  funds  to  the  extent  feasible 
from  non-Federal  sources,  to  utilize  said 
funds  In  the  making  of  loans  under  section 
408  of  this  title,  and  to  conduct  Its  opera- 
tions to  the  extent  practicable  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

"(c)  The  telephone  bank  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction 
and  venue,  be  deemed  a  citizen  and  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  telephone 
bank  Is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
State,  territorial,  and  local  governments  in 
lieu  of  property  taxes  upon  real  property 
and  tangible  personal  property  which  was 
subject  to  State,  territorial,  and  local  taxa- 
tion   before    acquisition    by    the    telephone 
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bank.  Such  payment  may  be  In  the  amounts, 
St  the  times,  and  upon  such  terms  as  the 
telephone  bank  deems  appropriate  but  the 
telephone  bank  shall  be  guided  by  the  policy 
of  making  payments  not  in  excess  of  the 
taxes  which  would  have  been  payable  upon 
such  property  in  the  condition  In  which  It 
was  acquired. 

"Sec.  402.  General  Powers. — To  carry  out 
the   specific   powers   herein    authorized,    the 
telephone   bank   shall    have    power   to    (a) 
adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  (b)  sue 
and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate  name:  (c)  make 
contracts,  leases,  and  cooperative  agreements, 
or  enter  Into  other  transactions  a^  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and 
on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate; 
(d)    acquire.    In   any    lawful    manner,    hold, 
maintain,  use,  and  dispose  of  property :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  telephone  bank  may  only  ac- 
quire property  needed  In  the  conduct  of  Its 
banking  operations  or  pledged  or  mortgaged 
to  secure  loane  made  hereunder  or  in  tem- 
porakry    operation   or    maintenance   thereof: 
Provided  further.  That  any  such  pledged  or 
mortgaged  property  so  acquired  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  promptly  as  is  consistent  with 
prudent    liquidation   practices,    but    In    no 
event  later  than  five  years  after  such  acqui- 
sition; (e)  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  of  property  In  aid  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses herein  authorized;    (f)    appoint  such 
officers,    attorneys,    agents,    and    employees, 
vest  them  with  such  powers  and  duties,  fix 
and  pay  such  compensation  to  them  for  their 
services  as  the  telephone  bank  may  deter- 
mine;   (g)    determine  the   character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  in  which   they  shall 
be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid:   (h)  execute, 
In  accordance  with   Its    bylaws,   all  Instru- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  exer- 
cise of  any  of  Its  powers;  (1)  collect  or  com- 
promise all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held 
by  It  and  all  legal  or  equitable  rights  accru- 
ing to  It  in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
such  obligations  until  such  time  as  such  ob- 
ligations may   be   referred   to   the  Attorney 
General  for  suit  or  collection;  and  (j)  exer- 
cise all  such  other  powers  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary or  Incidental  to  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

"Sec  403.  Special  Provisions  Governing 
Telephone  B.\nk  as  an  Agency  or  the 
United  States  Until  Conversion  or  Owner- 
ship, Control,  and  Operation. — Until  the 
ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  the 
telephone  bank  is  converted  as  provided  in 
section  410(a)  of  this  title  and  not 
thereafter — 

"(a)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  an  agency 
of  the  United  Sttaes  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 
Secretary) :  Provided,  however.  That  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  at  no  time  be  entitled  to 
transmission  of  its  mail  free  of  postage,  nor 
shall  It  have  the  priority  of  the  United  States 
In  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt. 
Insolvent,  and  decedents'  estates; 

"(b)  In  order  to  perform  Its  responsibil- 
ities under  this  title,  the  telephone  bank 
may  partially  or  Jointly  utilize  the  facilities 
and  the  services  of  employees  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  or  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
without  cost  to  the  telephone  bank; 

"(c)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
841,  et  seq.).  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  It  were  Included  In  the 
definition  of  'wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration' as  set  forth  In  section  101  of  said 
Act  (31  U.S.C.  846): 

"(d)  the  telephone  bank  may  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  classification  laws 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  telephone  bank 
as  it  may  deem  necessary; 
"(e)   the  telephone  bank  shall  be  subject 


to  the  provisions  of  sections  317,  519,  and 
2679  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  404.  Governor. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  410,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
shall  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  telephone  bank  (herein  called  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  telephone  bank).  Except  as  to 
matters  specifically  reserved  to  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board  In  this  title,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  telephone  bank  shall  exercise  and 
perform  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  telephone  bank. 

"Sec.  405.  Board  of  Directors. — (a)  The 
management  of  the  telephone  bank,  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors  (herein  called 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board)  consisting  of 
thirteen  members. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  be 
members  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board.  Five 
other  members  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  to  serve 
at  his  pleasure,  three  of  whom  shaU  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture but  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Administrator  and 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  serve 
as  members  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. 

"(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  six  additional 
members  of  the  initial  Telephone  Bank 
Board  to  be  selected  from  the  directors,  man- 
agers, and  employees  of  any  entitles  eligible 
to  borrow  from  the  telephone  bank  and  of 
organizations  controlled  by  such  entitles, 
with  due  regard  to  fair  representation  of  the 
rural  telephone  systems  of  the  Nation.  The 
six  members  thus  appointed  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  duly  elected 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  Within  twelve  months  following  the 
appointment  of  the  six  members  of  the  ini- 
tial Board  as  provided  In  subsection  (c),  the 
Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  shall  call  a 
meeting  of  all  entitles  then  eligible  to  bor- 
row from  the  telephone  bank  and  organiza- 
tions controlled  by  such  entities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  members  of  the  Telephone 
Bank  Board.  Each  such  entity  and  organiza- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  notice  of  and  shall 
have  one  noncumulatlve  vote  at  said  meet- 
ing. Six  members  of  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  shall  be  elected  for  a  two-year  term, 
three  from  among  the  directors,  managers, 
and  employees  of  cooperative-type  entitles 
eligible  to  vote  and  organizations  controlled 
by  such  entitles,  and  three  from  among  the 
managers,  directors,  and  employees  of  com- 
mercial-type entitles  eligible  to  vote  and  or- 
ganizations controlled  by  such  entitles. 
These  six  members  shall  be  elected  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  entitles  and  organizations 
eligible  to  vote  and  such  entitles  and  orga- 
nizations may  vote  by  proxy. 

"  (e)  Thereafter.  In  accordance  with  the  by- 
lavre  of  the  telephone  bank,  the  six  members 
of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  be  elected 
by  holders  of  class  B  and  class  C  stock, 
three  from  among  the  directors,  managers, 
and  employees  of  cooperatlve-tjrpe  entitles 
and  organizations  controlled  by  such  entitles 
holding  class  B  or  class  C  stock,  and  three 
from  among  the  directors,  managers,  and  em- 
ployees of  commercial-type  entitles  and  or- 
ganisations controlled  by  such  entitles  hold- 
ing class  B  or  class  C  stock.  These  six 
members  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote 
of  the  entitles  and  orgaiUzatlons  eligible  to 
vote  and  such  entitles  and  organizations  may 
vote  by  proxy. 

"(f)   Any  Telephone  Bank  Board  member 


may  continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  Is  elected  until  his 
successor  has  been  elected  and  has  qualified. 
Telephone  Bank  Board  members  designated 
from  the  general  public,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  or  appointed  cr  elected  pursuant  to 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  shall  receive 
$100  for  each  day  or  part  thereof,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  days  per  year  for  the  first 
three  years  after  enactment  of  this  title  and 
not  to  exceed  fifty  days  per  year  thereafter, 
spent  In  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  In  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  may 
prescribe. 

"(g)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  law, 
regulating  the  manner  In  which  the  tele- 
phone bank's  business  shall  be  conducted.  Its 
directors  and  officers  elected,  Its  stock  Issued, 
held,  and  disposed  of.  its  property  trans- 
ferred, its  bylavsrs  amended,  and  the  powers 
and  privileges  granted  to  it  by  law  ex- 
ercised and  enjoyed. 

"(h)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  meet 
at  such  times  and  places  as  It  may  fix  and 
determine,  but  shall  hold  at  least  four  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  a  year,  and  special 
meetings  may  be  held  on  call  in  the  manner 
specified  In  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 
"(1)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  the  administration 
of  this  title  rv  and  any  other  matters  relating 
to  the  effectuation  of  the  policies  of  title  IV. 
Including  recommendations  for  legislation. 

"Sec.  406.  Capttalization. — (a)  The  tele- 
phone bank's  capital  shall  consist  of  capital 
subscribed  by  the  United  States,  by  borrowers 
from  the  telephone  bank,  by  corporations 
and  public  bodies  eligible  to  become  borrow- 
ers from  the  telephone  bank,  and  by  or- 
ganizations controlled  by  such  borrowers, 
corporations,  and  public  bodies.  Beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  United  States  shall  fur- 
nish capital  for  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock 
and  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  net  collection  proceeds  In 
the  rural  telephone  account  created  under 
title  in  of  this  Act  such  amounts,  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,000  annually,  for  such  pur- 
chases until  such  class  A  stock  shall  equal 
$300,000,000:  Provided,  That  on  or  before 
July  1. 1975.  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  capitalization  of  the 
telephone  bank  by  the  United  States  with  ap- 
propriate recommendations.  As  MseA  in  this 
section  and  section  301,  the  term  'net  col- 
lection proceeds'  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
payments  from  and  after  July  1.  1969.  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made  under  section  201  of  this 
Act  less  an  amount  representing  interest 
payable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  loans  to  the  Administrator  for  telephone 
purposes  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  thU 
Act. 

"(b)  The  capital  stock  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  consist  of  three  classes,  class  A. 
class  B.  and  class  C,  the  rights,  powers,  prlv- 
Ueges.  and  preferences  of  the  separate  claaees 
to  be  as  specified,  not  inconsistent  with  law, 
m  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank.  Class  B 
and  class  C  stock  shaU  be  voting  stock,  but 
no  holder  of  said  stock  shall  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  vote,  nor  shall  class  B  and 
class  C  stockholders,  regardless  of  their  num- 
ber, which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
same  person,  group  of  persons,  firm,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  be  entitled  In  any  event 
to  more  than  one  vote. 

"(c)  Class  A  stock  shall  be  Issued  only  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  capital  furnished  to 
the  telephone  bank  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a) ,  and  such  class  A  stock  shall  be  redeemed 
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and  retired  by  the  telephone  Iwink  as  sood 
as  practicable  after  June  30.  1986.  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
determine*  that  such  retirement  will  Impel* 
the  operations  of  the  telephone  bank:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minimum  amount  of  Claea 
A  stock  that  shall  be  retired  each  year  aftei 
said  date  and  after  the  amount  of  class  4 
and  class  B  stock  issued  totals  $400,000.0001 
shall  equal  the  amount  of  class  B  stock  sold 
by  the  telephone  bank  during  such  yean 
Class  A  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  a  return, 
payable  from  income,  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  amounts  of  said 
class  A  stock  actually  paid  into  the  telephon* 
bank.  Such  retxim  shall  be  cumulative  and 
shall  be  payable  annuaUy  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  Class  B  stock  shall  be  held  only  b^ 
recipients  of  loans  under  section  408  of  thl» 
Act.  Borrowers  receiving  loan  funds  pursxiant 
to  section  408(a)  (l)  or  (2)  shall  be  required 
to  Invest  In  class  B  stock  5  per  centiun  of 
the  amount  of  loan  funds  so  provided.  N^ 
dividends  shall  be  payable  on  class  B  stoclC 
All  holders  of  class  B  stock  shall  be  entitled 
to  patronage  refunds  In  class  B  stock  undef 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  specified  In  th« 
bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank.  ' 

"(e)  Class  C  stock  shall  be  available  fo^ 
purchase  and  shall  be  held  only  by  borrow* 
ers,  or  by  corporations  and  public  bodies  ell* 
glble  to  borrow  under  section  408  of  this  Aclj, 
or  by  organizations  controlled  by  such  borf 
rowears.  oorporatlons  and  public  bodies,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  dividends  In  the  manned 
specified  In  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  banl^. 
Such  dividends  shall  be  payable  only  from 
income  and,  until  all  class  A  stock  Is  retire^. 
shall  not  exceed  the  current  average  rat0 
payable  on  Its  telephone  debentxires.  . 

"(f)  If  a  firm,  association,  corporation,  of 
public  body  Is  not  authorized  vmder  the  lawk 
of  the  Jxurlsdlctlon  In  which  It  is  organized 
to  acqiilre  stock  of  the  telephone  bank,  the 
telephone  bank  shall,  in  lieu  thereof,  permii 
such  organization  to  pay  Into  a  special  fund 
of  the  telephone  bank  a  sum  equivalent  ti> 
the  amount  of  stock  to  be  purchased.  EacA 
reference  in  this  title  to  capital  stock,  or 
to  class  B,  or  class  C  stock,  shall  Include  also 
the  special  fund  equivalents  of  such  stocl{. 
and  to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  laws 
of  the  Jtuisdlctlon  In  which  such  organiza)> 
tlon  is  organized,  a  holder  of  special  fund 
equivalents  of  class  B.  or  class  C  stock,  shalll 
have  the  same  rights  and  statiis  as  a  holder 
of  class  B  or  class  C  stock,  respectively.  Th0 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  telephone  ban^ 
in  respect  of  such  special  fund  equivalent 
shall  be  identical  to  its  rights  and  obligations 
In  respect  of  class  B  or  class  C  stock,  respech 
tlvely.  I 

"(g)  After  payment  of  all  operating  exf- 
penses  of  the  telephone  bank.  Including  in^ 
terest  on  its  telephone  debentures,  setting 
aside  appropriate  funds  for  reserves  for 
losses,  and  making  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes, 
and  returns  on  class  A  stock  as  provided  iB 
section  406(c),  and  on  class  C  stock,  thp 
Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  annually  selt 
aside  the  remaining  earnings  of  the  telephone 
bank  for  patronage  refunds  in  accordanop 
with  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 

"Sbc.  407.  BoBsowiNO  PowEK. — The  tele^• 
phone  bank  Is  authorized  to  obtain  funck 
throiigh  the  public  or  private  sale  of  110 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  (herein  collectively  called 
telephone  debentures) .  Telephone  debenturos 
shall  be  Issued  at  such  times,  bear  interest  at 
such  rates,  and  contain  such  other  tem[i5  and 
conditions  as  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
shall  determine:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  the 
amount  of  the  telephone  debentures  whlc^ 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  puty 
suant  to  this  section  shall  not  exceed  elghjt 
times  the  paid-in  capital  and  retained  earn^ 
Ings  of  the  telephone  bank.  The  telephons 
bank  shall  Insert  in  all  its  telephone  deben- 
tures  appropriate  language  Indicating   tha  t 


such  telephone  debentiu-es,  together  with  In- 
terest thereon,  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  and  do  not  constitute  a  debt 
or  obligation  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof  other  than 
the  telephone  bank.  Telephone  debentures 
shall  not  be  exempt,  either  as  to  principal 
or  Interest,  from  any  taxation  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States,  by  any 
territory,  dependency,  or  possession  thereof, 
or  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority. 
Telephone  debentures  shall  be  lawful  in- 
vestments and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  the 
Investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  un- 
der the  authority  and  control  of  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  or  officers  thereof. 

"Sxc.  408.  LxNDiNG  Power. — (a)  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  telephone  bank  to  make  loans, 
In  conformance  with  policies  approved  by  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board,  to  corporations  and 
public  bodies  which  have  received  a  loan  or 
loan  commitment  pursuant  to  section  201  of 
this  Act,  (1)  for  the  same  purposes  and  under 
the  same  limitations  for  which  loans  may  be 
made  under  section  201  of  this  Act,  (2)  for 
the  purposes  of  financing,  or  refinancing,  the 
construction,  improvement,  expansion,  ac- 
quisition, and  operation  of  telephone  lines, 
facilities,  or  systems.  In  order  to  Improve  the 
efficiency,  effectiveness,  or  financial  stability 
of  borrowers  financed  vmder  sections  201  and 
408  of  this  Act,  and  (3)  for  the  ptu'chase  of 
class  B  stock  required  to  be  purchased  under 
section  406(d)  of  this  Act  but  not  for  the 
purchase  of  class  C  stock,  subject,  as  to  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  (2)  hereof,  to  the  fol- 
lowing provisos :  That  in  the  case  of  any  such 
loan  for  the  acquisition  of  telephone  lines, 
facilities,  or  systems,  the  acquisition  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  location  and 
character  thereof  shall  be  such  as  to  improve 
the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  or  financial  sta- 
blUty  of  the  telephone  system  of  the  bor- 
rower, and  in  respect  of  exchange  facilities 
for  local  services,  the  size  of  each  acquisition 
shall  not  be  greater  than  the  borrower's  exist- 
ing system  at  the  time  it  receives  Its  first  loan 
from  the  telephone  bank,  taking  into  account 
the  number  of  subscribers  served,  miles  of 
line,  and  plant  Investment. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Governor 
of  the  telephone  bank  shall  determine,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  following  restrictions : 

"(1)  All  loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  fully  amortized  over  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  years. 

"(2)  Funds  to  be  loaned  under  this  Act 
to  any  borrower  shall  be  loaned  under  this 
section  in  preference  to  section  201  if  the 
borrower  Is  eligible  for  such  a  loan  and  funds 
are  available  therefor.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  all 
loazLS  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  facilities 
for  telephone  systems  with  an  average  sub- 
scriber density  of  three  or  fewer  per  mile 
shall  be  made  under  section  201  of  this  Act; 
but  this  provlson  shall  not  preclude  the 
making  of  such  loans  from  the  telephone 
bank  at  the  election  of  the  borrower. 

"(3)  Loans  luider  this  section  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  bear  interest  at  the 
highest  rate  which  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (4),  consistent  with 
the  borrower's  ability  to  pay  such  Interest 
rate  and  with  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act;  but  not  less  than  4  per  centum 
per  annum. 

"(4)  Loans  shall  not  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Governor  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  finds  and  certifies  that  In  his 
judgment  (i)  the  security  therefor  Is  rea- 
sonably adequate  and  such  loan  wUl  be  re- 
paid within  the  time  agreed,  and  (11)  the 
borrower  has  the  capability  of  producing 
net  Income  or  margins  before  interest  at 
least  equal  to  150  per  centum  of  the  inter- 
est requirements  on  all  of  its  outstanding 
and    proposed    loajis.    or    such    higher    per 


centum  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  in 
order  to  allocate  available  funds  equitably 
among  borrowers  or  to  improve  the 
marketability  of  the  telephone  debentures: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Governor  of 
the  telephone  bank  may  waive  the  require- 
ment of  (11)  above  In  any  case  if  he  shall 
determine  (and  set  forth  his  reasons  therefor 
In  writing)  that  this  requirement  would  pre- 
vent emergency  restoration  of  the  borrower's 
system  or  otherwise  result  In  severe  hard- 
ship to  the  borrower. 

"(5)  No  loan  shall  be  made  in  any  State 
which  now  has  or  may  hereafter  have  a  State 
regulatory  body  having  authority  to  regulate 
telephone  service  and  to  require  certificates 
of  convenience  and  necessity  to  the  appli- 
cant vmleas  such  certificate  from  such  agency 
Is  first  obtained.  In  a  State  in  which  there 
Is  no  such  agency  or  regulatory  body  legally 
authorized  to  issue  such  certificates  to  the 
applicant,  no  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Governor  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  determine  (and  set  forth 
his  reasons  therefor  In  writing)  that  no 
duplication  of  lines,  facilities,  or  systems, 
providing  reasonably  adequate  services  will 
result  therefrom. 

"(6)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  tele- 
phone service  shall  have  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  this  term  In  section  203(a)  of 
this  Act,  and  the  term  telephone  lines,  fa- 
cilities, or  systems  shall  mean  lines,  facili- 
ties, or  systems  used  in  the  rendition  of  such 
telephone  service. 

"(7)  No  borrower  of  ftmds  under  section 
408  of  this  Act  shall,  without  approval  of 
the  Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  under 
rules  established  by  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board,  sell  or  dispose  of  its  property,  rights, 
or  franchises,  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  until  any  loan  obtained  from  the 
telephone  bank,  including  all  interest  and 
charges,  shall  have  been  repaid. 

"(c)  The  GovemOT  of  the  telephone  bank 
is  authorized  under  rules  established  by  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board  to  adjust,  on  an 
amortized  basis,  the  schedule  of  payments  of 
interest  or  principal  of  loans  made  under  this 
section  upon  his  determination  that  with 
such  readjustment  there  Is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment:  Provided,  however,  That 
no  adjustment  shall  extend  the  period  of 
such  loans  beyond  fifty  years. 

"Sec.  409.  Telephonb  Bank  Recwpts. — 
Any  receipts  from  the  activities  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  be  available  for  all  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  of  the  telephone 
bank. 

"Sec.  410.  Conveesion  of  Ownebship, 
Control  and  Operation  or  Telephone 
Bank. —  (a)  Whenever  fifty-one  per  centum 
of  the  maximum  amotmt  of  class  A  stock  Is- 
sued to  the  United  States  and  outstanding  at 
any  time  after  June  30,  1986,  has  been  fully 
redeemed  and  retired  pursuant  to  section 
406(c)  of  this  title— 

"  ( 1 )  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank  granted  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  by  this  title  IV  shall  vest  in 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  and  may  be  ex- 
ercised and  performed  throvigh  the  Governor 
of  the  telephone  bank,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board,  and  through  such 
other  employees  as  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  shall  designate; 

"(2)  the  five  members  of  the  Telephone 
Bank  Board  designated  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  405(b)  shall  cease  to  be 
members,  and  the  number  of  Board  members 
shall  be  accordingly  reduced  to  eight  unless 
other  provision  Is  thereafter  made  In  the  by- 
laws of  the  telephone  bank; 

"(3)  the  telephone  bank  shall  cease  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  con- 
tinue in  existence  In  perpetuity  as  an  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  and  as  a  bank- 
ing corporation  with  all  of  the  powers  and 
limitations  conferred  or  imposed  by  this  title 
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IV  except  such  as  shall  have  lapsed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

•■(b)  When  all  class  A  stock  has  been  fully 
redeemed  and  retired,  loans  made  by  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  not  continue  to  be  subject 
to  the  restrictions  prescribed  in  the  provisos 
to  section  408(a)  (2). 

"(c)  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  review 
the  continued  operations  of  the  telephone 
bank  after  all  class  A  stock  has  been  fully  re- 
deemed and  retired. 

"Sec.  411.  Liquidation  or  Dissoltttion  or 
THE  Telephone  Bank. — In  the  case  of  liqui- 
dation or  dissolution  of  the  telephone  bank, 
after  the  payment  or  retirement,  as  the  case 
may  be,  first,  of  all  liabilities;  second,  of  all 
class  A  stock  at  par;  third,  of  all  class  B  stock 
at  par;  fourth,  of  all  class  C  stock  at  par; 
then  any  surpluses  and  contingency  reserves 
existing  on  the  effective  date  of  liquidation  or 
dissolution  of  the  telephone  bank  shall  be 
paid  to  the  holders  of  class  A  and  class  B 
stock  issued  and  outstanding  t>efore  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  liquidation  or  dissolution, 
pro  rata. 

"Sec.  412.  Borrower  Net  Worth. — Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  section 
408,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  a  loan  shall  not  be  made  under  section 
201  of  this  Act  to  any  borrower  which  during 
the  Immediately  preceding  year  had  a  net 
worth  In  excess  of  20  per  cent\un  of  Its  assets 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  bor- 
rower cannot  obtain  such  a  loan  from  the 
telephone  bank  or  from  other  reliable  sources 
at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest  and  terms  and 
conditions." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  In  lieu  of 
the  first  word  of  said  subsection  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  sections  301  and  406(a) 
oi  this  Act,  all". 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  to  public  bodies  now  provid- 
ing telephone  service  In  rural  areas",  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "areas"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  also  Immediately  after  the  word 
"areas"  In  the  first  proviso  of  the  second 
sentence. 

Sec.  4.  Section  201  of  the  Government 
(Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  858),  is  amended,  effective  when  the 
ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  the 
telephone  bank  is  converted  as  provided  in 
section  410(a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  by  striking  "and" 
immediately  before  "(5)"  and  by  inserting 
",  and  (6)  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank"  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end. 

Sec  5.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  303  of  the  Government  (Corpo- 
ration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
868),  is  amended,  effective  when  the  owner- 
ship, control,  and  operation  of  the  telephone 
bank  Is  converted  as  provided  in  section 
410(a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  by  Inserting  "the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank,"  Immediately  following  the 
words  "shall  not  be  applicable  to". 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  en- 
actment. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
George  McGovern, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Jack  Miller, 
George  D.  Atken, 
Robert  Dole. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

W.  R.  POAGE. 

Prank  A.  Stttbblefield, 
Graham  Purcell, 
Thomas  S.  Folet, 
Page  Belcher. 
William  C.  Wampleb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  or  Contkrencb 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  70) 
to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  additional 
source  of  financing  for  the  niral  telephone 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  to  S.  70  struck  out 
ail  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted 
in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  HJl.  7  as  It  passed 
the  House. 

The  differences  between  S.  70  and  the 
House  amendment  and  their  resolution  by 
the  conferees  follow: 

(1)  The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  rural 
telephone  account  consisting  of  as  much  of 
the  net  collection  proceeds  from  outstanding 
Section  201  loans  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
would  determine  necessary  for  the  piu-chaee 
of  Class  A  stock  In  the  bank. 

The  Hotise  bill  provided  for  a  rural  tele- 
phone account  consisting  of  all  notes,  col- 
lections, appropriations,  and  other  funds  and 
assets  relating  to  outstanding  Section  201 
loans. 

In  both  bills.  Congress  covUd  appropriate 
not  exceeding  $30,000,000  annually  to  pur- 
chase Class  A  stock  to  fund  the  bank.  These 
appropriations  would  have  to  come  from  the 
rural  telephone  account. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage with  a  modification  which  eliminated 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to  make 
a  specific  determination  as  to  the  amount 
of  funds  to  be  placed  into  the  rural  tele- 
phone account.  The  conferees  felt  that 
adequate  funds  should  be  made  available 
to  the  rural  telephone  account  to  assure  that 
Congress  could  appropriate  the  maximum 
$30,000,000  annually  If  It  so  desired,  and 
provided  for  deposit  In  the  account  of  so 
much  of  the  net  collection  proceeds  as  may 
be  necessary  for  that  purpwse. 

(2)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  bank 
would  be  a  wholly  owned  government  cor- 
poration until  such  time  as  conversion  to 
private  control  would  occur.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate bill  this  conversion  would  take  place 
after  all  government  investment  In  Class  A 
stock  would  be  retired. 

The  House  bill  designated  the  bank  a 
mixed-ownership  government  corporation. 
Conversion  to  private  control  would  occur 
when  the  amount  in  stated  value  of  Class  B 
and  C  stock  would  equal  two-thirds  of  the 
total  stated  value  of  Class  A,  B,  and  C  stock. 

Both  bills  required  Treasury  approval  of 
the  Issuance  and  terms  of  the  bank's  de- 
bentures until  conversion. 

The  conferees  provided  that  the  bank 
would  be  a  wholly  owned  government  cor- 
poration (as  defined  in  Section  101  of  the 
Government  Corporation  (Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  846))  until  51  percent  of  the  (Class  A 
stock  has  been  retired,  thereby  subjecting  It 
to  annual  budgetary  review  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  iintll  conversion. 
Thereafter,  the  bank  would  be  a  mixed- 
ownership  government  corpwration,  thereby 
continuing  to  subject  It  to  annual  govern- 
ment audit  but  not  budgetary  review. 

The  conferees  also  provided  that  the  bank's 
conversion  to  private  control  wo\ild  occur  at 
such  time  as  51  percent  of  the  Class  A  stock 
is  retired. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  rural 
telephone  account  woiild  Include  proceeds 
from  outstanding  Section  201  loans  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1969. 

The   House  bill   provided  that  the  rural 


telephone   account   could   be   funded   from 
such  proceeds  after  June  30,  1970. 

Since  net  collection  proceeds  are  now  about 
$30  million  per  year,  the  Senate  version 
would  make  available  an  amount  large 
enough  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
purchase  Class  A  stock  this  fiscal  year  (fiscal 
1971)  and  a  regular  appropriation  for  this 
purpiose  at  any  time  In  the  new  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1,  1971.  The  conferees  there- 
fore agreed  to  the  Senate  language  In  order 
to  enable  the  rtiral  telephone  account  to  be 
funded  as  fully  as  possible,  thereby  giving 
the  bank  every  c^p>ortunity  to  be  established 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  net  collections  from  fiscal  years  1969 
and  thereafter  will  be  available  for  appro- 
priation as  provided  In  the  bill  without  re- 
gard to  whatever  action  may  have  been  take.i 
by  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  them.  Includ- 
ing covering  them  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bin. 

(4)  The  House  bill  contained  language  to 
clstfify  the  fact  that  public  bodies  eligible 
to  borrow  from  the  bank  would  be  permitted 
to  purchase  Class  C  stock. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  clari- 
fication. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  lan- 
guage. 

(5)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  borrow- 
ers able  to  do  so  must  obtain  loans  from  the 
bank  instead  of  2  percent  loans  from  Sec- 
tion 201. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. The  conferees  felt  that  Section  201 
loans  should  be  made  available  to  those  bor- 
rowers who  are  financially  unable  to  afford 
the  cost  of  bank  loans.  The  conferees  also 
agreed  that.  In  Instances  where  a  borrower 
could  afford  to  pay  more  than  2  percent  In- 
terest but  less  than  the  bank's  minimum  rate 
of  4  percent,  a  combination  of  loans  from 
the  bank  and  Section  201  would  be  permissi- 
ble. However,  the  conferees  emphasize  strong- 
ly that  such  a  combination  or  blended  loan 
should  resvUt  in  an  interest  rate  of  less  than 
4  percent  and  should  not  be  made  to  borrow- 
ers who  could  afford  to  pay  4  percent  or  more. 

(6)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  bank 
loans  must  bear  an  interest  rate  based  upon 
the  borrower's  ability  to  pay.  Bank  loans 
would  be  limited  to  borrowers  with  the  capa- 
bility of  producing  net  Income  or  margins, 
before  interest,  at  least  equal  to  160  i>ercent 
of  the  interest  requirements  on  Its  outstand- 
ing and  proposed  loans.  The  Governor  of  the 
telephone  bank  could  waive  the  150  percent 
requirement  in  case  of  emergency  restoration 
of  the  borrower's  system  or  severe  hardship. 
The  Senate  bill  also  provided  for  a  minimum 
bank  interest  rate  of  4  percent. 

The  House  bill  provided  the  bank  with  an 
intermediate  Interest  rate  on  some  loans  at 
a  maximum  of  4  percent  and  an  Interest  rate 
on  other  loans  refiectlng  the  cost  of  money 
and  other  expenses  of  the  bank.  The  bank's 
authority  to  make  intermediate  loans  would 
terminate  on  June  30,  1985,  or  any  earlier 
date  In  which  conversion  would  occur. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage on  these  points. 

(7)  The  House  bill  prohibited  the  use  of 
bank  loan  funds  to  finance  political  activities 
prohibited  under  Sections  600,  601.  610,  611, 
and  612  of  Title  18  U.S.C.  The  House  bill  re- 
quired borrowers,  prior  to  receiving  a  loan,  to 
agree  in  writing  not  to  engage  in  any  such 
prohibited  activity.  Violation  of  such  agree- 
ment would  require  full  loan  repayment 
within  30  days  after  the  borrower  receives 
notification  from  the  Telephone  Bank  Board. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  eliminate  the 
House  language  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
political  activities  are  already  covered  by  sec- 
tions 600,  601.  610,  611,  and  612  of  title  18, 
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United  States  Code,  and  tbere  la  no  nefd 
for  further  provUlon  In  thU  blU  with  re«p^ct 
to  them. 

(8)  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  no 
rower  of  Section  201  or  bank  funds  coi 
without  the  approval  of  the  Admlnlstral 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  AdmlnlstratK 
or  the  Governor  of  the  telephone  bank, 
spectlvely,  sell  or  dispose  of  Its  property, 
rights,  controlling  Interest,  or  franchise,  »r 
merge  or  consolidate  with  any  other  corpoaa- 
tlon,  until  all  indebtedness  to  the  Rural 
Electrlfleatlon  Administration  or  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  have  been  repaid.  The  Seb- 
ate  bUl  provided  that  any  such  approval  bf 
such  transactions  wou'd  be  conditioned  upon 
the  new  owner  or  entity  agreeing  to  pay  such 
rate  of  Interest  as  would  be  required  If  a  nfew 
loan  were  made  to  the  borrower. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  any  borro\ter 
of  Section  201  or  bank  funds  could  not,  wl^- 
out  the  approval  of  the  Administrator  of  tpe 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  or  liie 
Governor  of  the  telephone  bank,  aa  the  c»se 
may  be,  dispose  of  Its  property,  rights,  cda.- 
troUlng  Interest,  or  franchise,  until  It  has 
repaid  all  of  its  Indebtedness  to  the  Ru-al 
Electrification  Administration   or  the  baiLk. 

The  conferees  took  the  language  In  Section 
7  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  which  deals  with  the  disposition  of 
property,  rights,  or  franchises,  and  applied  it 
to  the  telephone  bank.  Under  the  agreemeit, 
a  borrower  from  the  bank  must  have  the  !  p- 
proval  of  the  Governor  of  the  telephone  bajnk 
under  rules  established  by  the  Telephdne 
Bank  Board  before  selling  or  disposing  of  ttts 
property,  rights,  or  franchises  before  the  Re- 
payment of  indebtedness  to  the  bank.         i 

The  conferees  felt  that  the  langttage  |  in 
the  existing  Act  has  worked  well.  The  con- 
ferees felt  that  the  Governor  should  approve 
any  such  transaction  unless  it  would  tend  to 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  1  he 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amended 
Herman  E.  Tai.madge, 

AlXXN  J.  ElLXXNOEB, 

Geobgx  McOovesm, 

J&MXS  B.  AlXEN, 

Jack  Mn.i.fa, 
Oeobce  D.  AnuN, 
RoBXXT  Dole, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  SenatA. 

W.  R.  POAOE. 

FKAITK   a.    STTTBBLXnXLD 

Qbaham  PrracEix, 
Thomas  S.  Polet. 
Page  Bxlchcb. 
WnxXAM  C.  Wampl^s. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Housi  . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  {he 
conference  report  on  S.  70  was  signed 
by  all  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  all  but  one  of  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  differemres 
between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  were  generally  of  a  minor 
nature,  and  the  conferees  were  v^ry 
amicable. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a 
political  activities  provision  similar  to 
one  which  the  Senate  had  stricken  Ion 
two  occasions.  The  conference  substi- 
tute, like  the  Senate  bill,  does  not  c(in- 
tain  such  a  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  requi -ed 
renegotiation  of  the  interest  rates  on 
bank  loans  in  the  event  of  mergers,  c(in- 
solidations  or  sale  of  the  borrower's  is- 
sets.  This  provision  was  not  in  the  Ho  ise 
amendment  and  further  conslderat  on 
showed  it  to  be  unwise  in  that  its  mnin 
effect  would  have  been  to  discouriige 
mergers  and  consolidations  which  mif  ht 
improve  the  efficiency  of  rural  telephdne 
systems  and  the  service  they  rende-ed 
to  subscribers.  Consequently   this  pro- 


vision has  not  been  included  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

Probably  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  was  that  dealing  with  inter- 
est rates  paid  by  borrowers  from  the 
bank.  The  Senate  provision  was  adopted, 
as  well  as  the  Senate  provision  requiring 
borrowers  who  could  afford  to  do  so  to 
obtain  loan  funds  from  the  bank  rather 
than  from  the  2-percent  section  201  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  conver- 
sion of  the  bank  to  private  control  when 
sill  of  the  Government  capital  was  re- 
tired. The  House  amendment  provided 
for  such  conversion  when  the  total 
amount  in  stated  value  of  class  B  and 
class  C  stock  equaled  two-thirds  of  the 
total  amount  in  stated  value  of  class  A, 
class  B,  and  class  C  stock.  TTie  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  an  intermediate 
position  and  provides  for  such  conver- 
sion when  51  percent  of  the  class  A  or 
Government-owned  stock  has  been  re- 
tired. As  in  the  Senate  bill,  the  bank 
would  be  a  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  subject  to  budgetary  review 
until  such  conversion  occurred.  At  that 
time  it  would  become  a  mixed  owner- 
ship corporation  as  provided  in  the 
House  sunendment,  subject  to  annual 
audit,  but  not  to  budgetary  review. 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  for  a 
rural  telephone  accoimt  has  been  In- 
cluded in  the  conference  substitute  with 
a  minor  amendment  providing  that  the 
accoimt  shall  consist  of  so  much  of  the 
net  collection  proceeds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  investment  in  the 
stock  of  the  rural  telephone  bank  rather 
than  so  much  as  the  Administrator  may 
determine  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Like  the  Senate  bill,  the  rural  tele- 
phone account  would  Include  net  collec- 
tion proceeds  from  Jime  30.  1969.  rather 
than  Jime  30,  1970,  as  provided  by  the 
House  amendment.  This  would  assure 
that  there  would  be  adequate  funds 
available  for  appropriation  as  the  ap- 
propriations are  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Before  the  Chair  puts  the  question,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  who  was  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  bill,  wishes  to  make  some 
remarks. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  S.  70,  provid- 
ing supplemental  financing  for  the  rural 
telephone  program  by  creating  a  rural 
telephone  bank.  This  bill  Is  the  result  of 
the  constant  and  persistent  efforts  of 
many  Members  of  Congress.  Similar  leg- 
islation has  been  considered  during  pre- 
vious sessions  of  Congress,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  contributed  to  its  consid- 
eration and  final  passage  in  this  session. 
Today  we  are  vitally  concerned  vnth 
improving  the  quality  of  life.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  In  our  ur- 
ban centers.  We  are  concerned  with 
making  our  rural  areas  more  attractive 
places  to  live.  Better  communications 
services  will  contribute  to  improving  the 
living  conditions  in  rural  America. 

For  many  years  the  Rursd  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  has  provided  low 
interest  loans  to  telephone  companies 


operating  in  riutil  areas  where  it  Is 
otherwise  uneconomical  to  provide  tele- 
phone service.  However,  the  REA  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  sufficient  financial 
support  necessary  to  meet  the  expanding 
needs  of  these  telephone  companies. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
provide  adequate  capital  through  crea- 
tion of  a  rural  telephone  bank  and  with 
its  creation,  rural  America  will  be  pro- 
vided telephone  service  comparable  to 
that  of  lu-ban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that 
this  is  one  of  the  first  rural  development 
bills  to  be  passed  by  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. President  Nixon  requested  this 
particular  bill  be  acted  on  promptly  In 
his  legislative  message  on  January  26, 
1971.  Because  of  the  importance  the 
President  has  placed  on  rural  develop- 
ment and  his  request  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed,  I  am  sure  we  can  now  look 
for  prompt  action  by  the  President  in 
signing  the  measure. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  passage  of 
this  important  bill  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  full  support  of  Sen- 
ator Talmadge  of  Georgia,  who  worked 
closely  with  me  and  authored  compar- 
able legislation  in  the  91st  Congress. 

With  this  bill,  our  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems can  now  have  the  financial  backing 
they  need  to  provide  the  telephone  com- 
munications necessary  to  reach  a  rural- 
urban  balance  in  America.  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


April  29,  1971 
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HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  MONTH  AND 
VOLUNTARY  OVERSEAS  AID  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion relating  to  Voluntary  Overseas  Aid 
Week,  asking  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  9,  1971,  as  Voluntary 
Overseas  Aid  Week  and  the  month  of 
May  1971  as  Human  Development  Month. 

This  is  a  resolution  to  commend  those 
volunteer  agencies  for  their  fine  work  in 
humanitarian  eissistance. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT>,  and  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield), 
and  have  cleared  with  them  the  request 
for  immediate  consideration,  since  this 
resolution  refers  to  the  month  of  May. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  a  resolution 
to  commend  the  religious  and  nonprofit 
organizations  for  their  overseas  and 
humanitarian  work. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  22)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  By  the  Senate  (the  Hoiise  con- 
curring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  in  recognition  of  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  American  voluntary  foreign 
aid  programs  and  the  International  Walk  for 
Development  that  the  President  should  des- 


ignate the  week  of  May  9.  1971,  as  "Volun- 
tary Overseas  Aid  Week"  and  the  month  of 
jlay,  1971,  as  "Human  Development  Month." 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  with  its 
preamble  reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  month  of  May,  1971,  marks 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  major  American 
voluntarj'  programs  of  overseas  relief  and 
development  assistance  carried  out  under  the 
gtildaace  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid; 

Whereas  the  International  Walk  for  De- 
velopment has  been  organized  for  the  second 
weekend  In  May,  1971; 

Whereas  the  American  people  and  their 
Government  have  consistently  supported  the 
hiunanitarlan  work  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  the  end  that  people  throughout  the 
world  can  be  free  from  hunger,  illiteracy, 
and  disease  and  poverty;  and 

Whereas  these  agencies  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  outstanding  work  in  the 
area  of  humanitarian  relief  and  the  Inter- 
national Walk  for  Development  for  its  plan- 
ned prograni  to  focus  attention  on  the  tre- 
mendous need  to  continue  the  work  of 
human  and  economic  development;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  By  the  Senate  (the  House  con- 
curring),  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  in  recognition  of  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  American  voluntary  foreign 
aid  programs  and  the  International  Walk  for 
Development  that  the  President  should  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  9,  1971,  as  "Volun- 
tary Overseas  Aid  Week"  and  the  month  of 
May,  1971,  as  "Human  Development  Month." 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  POSTPONE  IMPLEMENTATION 
OP  PROPOSED  "AMTRAK"  RAIL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and  my- 
self, I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  section  401(a)  (1)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  be  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  1.  1971"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  in  each 
such  place  "December   1.   1971". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  401(b)  of  such  Act 
be  amended  by  striking  out  "May  1,  1971" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  in  each  such  place  "December  1, 
1971". 

Sec.  3.  That  said  modifications  should  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  en- 
able the  correction  of  certain  Inequities  In 
the  so-called  proposed  rail  service  system 
known  as  Amtrak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  may  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  the  majority 
leader  that  I  am  most  reluctant  to  ob- 
ject, I  think  he  does  know  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  this  morning  ap- 
proved a  resolution  which  will  require 
and  provide  a  $100,000  authorization  for 
Amtrak  to  conduct  a  study  and  report 
back  to  the  committee  within  30  days 
and  take  into  consideration  the  trains 
which  will  cease  to  serve  the  people  in 
his  State,  the  people  in  my  State,  and 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  yield 
right  there? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  recall,  there  Is 
no  train  service  in  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  were  three 
transcontinaital  lines  in  Montana  and 
a  study  means  that,  come  Saturday, 
Railpax.  Amtrak,  the  Halftrak,  or  what- 
ever they  now  call  the  operation  goes 
into  effect.  So,  if  we  want  to  do  both  at 
the  same  time,  that  is  fine.  But  why  stop 
the  service  to  carry  on  an  investigation? 
It  will  never  get  back  on  the  tracks  again. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  yield  further,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  going  to  destroy  the  whole 
concept  which  may  restore  effective  rail 
service  to  this  country  unless  we  take  ac- 
tion which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  suggesting  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  concerned.  I  am  as  imhappy  as 
he  is,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  train  service  In  northern  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  or  In  Maine.  Mr.  Roger 
Lewis,  whose  nomination  was  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  this  morning,  in 
response  to  a  question  from  me.  stated 
categorically  and  specifically  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  corporation  to  con- 
duct such  studies  as  this,  and  that  these 
trains  may  be  put  back  into  service  at 
any  time.  Such  studies  are  provided  for 
in  the  law  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time.  So,  I  am  most  reluctant,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  to  object  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  object. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard,  and  the  resolution  goes  over 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not follow  the  reasoning  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Vermont,  whose 
State  has  been  without  rail  service  for  a 
long  time  now  and  for  reasons  which  he 
is  well  aware.  But,  as  I  have  tried  to  in- 
dicate, there  was  a  time  when  three 
transcontinental  lines  ran  through  the 
State  of  Montana^a  State  of  148,000 
square  miles  and  700  miles  across.  And 
what  will  we  have  if  this  plan  goes  into 
effect  on  Saturday?  We  will  have  one, 
the  old  Great  Northern  which  is  now 
part  of  the  Burlington  Northern.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  are  delighted  that  the 
Great  Northern  is  going  to  be  retained 
and  that  the  northern  part,  the  high  line 
of  Montana,  will  be  served. 

But  we  feel  very  strongly  that,  in  ad- 
dition, the  southern  and  western  part 


covered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  should 
also  be  served.  There  is  great  need. 

May  I  point  out  also  that  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  came 
into  being  solely  because  of  land  grants 
given  by  the  Government. 

The  Milwaukee,  the  Third  Transconti- 
nental Lines,  was  built  privately.  There 
were  no  land  grants.  But  over  the  years  it 
has  gradually  cut  off  passenger  service 
so  that  it  now  has  only  freight  service 
nmning  through  the  State  of  Montana. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  resolution  has  been 
objected  to.  It  expresses  clearly  the  great 
inequity  that  exists  in  this  situation  and. 
If  its  objective  is  adopted,  there  will  be 
sufficioit  time  to  work  out  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate solution. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  imanlmous  consent.  Instead  of 
coming  in  on  Monday,  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment untU  the  hour  of  12  o'dock 
noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


AMTRAK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  time  unless  satisfaction  Is  received, 
the  resolution  will  be  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration. If  it  can  be  brought  up,  I 
want  to  serve  notice  on  the  Senate  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Montana  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Montana  and  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  Sena- 
tor's position.  We  have  a  similar  prob- 
lem in  northern  New  England.  However, 
we  must  remember  that  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  and  are  binding  with 
20  major  railroad  systems  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  that  we  will  be  involved  in 
lawsuits.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  cannot  get 
into  the  legal  technicalities.  However, 
obviously  we  can  have  lawsuit  after  law- 
suit. The  Federal  Government,  I  would 
think,  would  have  to  honor  these  con- 
tracts which  are  now  completed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  anything 
to  discourage  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate train  service  in  Montana  or  in  my 
section  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  referred  twice  to  this 
measure  as  a  resolution.  It  has  been 
submitted  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  Since  dif- 
ferent ramifications  follow,  the  Chair 
would  appreciate  clarification  as  to  the 
Senator's  intention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr'.  President,  the 
measure  will  be  introduced  In  the  form 
of  a  bill,  and  will  thus  have  the  effect  of 
law  if  and  when  enacted^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Wll 
will  be  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
as  a  bill  it  will  have  to  be  referred,  I 
would  prefer  its  consideration  tomorrow 
as  a  resolution  coming  over  under  the 
rule.  It  Is  therefore  a  resolution.  If  It 
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can  later  be  worked  out  to  consider  thii 
proposal  aa  a  bill  today  or  tomorrow  . 
shall  hold  open  that  option. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
solution will  go  over  under  the  TVle,  ob 
Jection  having  been  heard  to  its  imme 
diate  consideration.  , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wai  i 
Interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  distint 
giilshed  Senator  from  Vermont  because 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  he  has  no  chance  of 
getting  any  service  under  any  circumr 
stances.  Railpax  would  not  operate  ther«. 
Maine.  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire 
have  lost  their  service  over  the  years  past. 
However,  as  far  as  Montana  and  the  Midf 
west  are  concerned,  the  HearUand  oC 
America,  we  wUl  lose  what  we  have  a^ 
ready  paid  for.  what  the  Governmenft 
paid  for  in  the  form  of  1*"^  grants  And 
ks  far  as  I  can  recall,  the  QJf.  and  the 
N  P  Railroads  have  not  been  operaUng 
at  a  loss,  as  have  some  of  the  eastern 
raUroads  such  as  Penn  Central. 

There  is  a  great  need,  as  my  coUeagiJe 
has  brought  out.  to  take  care  of  the  n^^ 
^ur  veterans  and  coUege  students  and 
80  percent  of  our  people  not  only  m 
connection  with  the  NP  but  ^o  ^ 
the  short  line  from  Butte  to  Salt  LaMe 

^^?would  like  the  Senator  to  know  thit 
I  concur  completely  in  the  remarl^.  JJ 
my  distinguished  coUeague,  as  he  hjs 
worked  night  and  day  to  bnng  aboi^t 
rectification  of  this  situation.  1 

I  would  Uke  to  state  that  m  my  opinKto 
what  Railpax,  now  Amtrak.  has  done  Is 
not  to  follow  the  intent  of  Congress^  but 
to  place  emphasis  on  the  urban  areas  Of 
this  Nation  and  to  ignore  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  ^„w,J„ 

Let  me  read,  if  I  may.  a"  edUtorial  f r^ 
the  Billings  Gazette  of  Apri  25,  last  SuA- 
S  It  is  written  by  an  old  student  bf 
Xe  at  the  university.  Doc  Bowler.la 
good  friend  of  my  coUeague  s.  He  Is  « 
tor  of  the  Gazette. 

I  read  what  he  says: 

The  end  of  an  era  will  come  to 
»,»Tt  weekend  unleae  Congress  can  be  p|e- 
?Llld  S>n  to  delay  the  start  of  Rallp;^. 
^oakor  AMTRAK  a6  the  new  natloJjal 
ra^arp^nger  corporation^  1-^^^°^^ 
8t«rto  operation  May  1  In  what  weu  niay 
Bp^thrdoom  of  the  passenger  In  m 

of  the  nation.  _,„„ 

In   southern   Montana,    Wyomtag 
Da^otTand    mo«*    °*JJorth    Dakota    a^d 

Saho,  RaUpax  spells  The  ^S^^- ^^^^^f.  .V;^ 
^rHU««T,'t  have  to  happen  and  It  shouldtit 
happSrValt  sl^enWthe  nation  sho^d 
SClrft  wlt^ut  pe*6enger  train  servlfc*. 

WWre  Railpax  chiefs  got  their  f^«^^^«^ 
oaas^aer  travel,  and  what  they  are  for  tl»at 
^^^^^  -unknown.  It  can  be  pr«umed 
but  not  Certified,  they  got  them  from  «he 
?al  wa?8  t^lThad  been  hauling  passengers. 

rIipIx  tells  us  that  the  northern  roite 
^^n  a.ro6s  Montana  because  f  mfcre 
^rt«r«hiD  Whatever  that  means.  At  this  wtlt- 

"'n^o^f^'  \s  not  advocated  here  tiLt 
the  northern  route  across  Montana  and  Nojth 
Dakota  be  abandoned  In  favor  of  the  sou^- 
^  more  populous,  route.  Both  are  ne«^. 

That  expresses  the  feelings  of  piy 
colleague  and  me.  I  continue  to  reads 

There  Is  good  reaaon  to  beUeve  that  h^gh 
offlclala  of  the  Burlington  Northern  ^«ere 
lust  as  amazed  as  moet  people  In  the  area 
when  they  learned,  along  with  the  reslJ  of 
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us,    that    only    the    northern    or    Hl-Llne 
route  would  be  vised. 

Insiders  thought  both  would  be  used,  per- 
haps on  alternate  days,  to  serve  r>oth  Yellow- 
stone and  Glacier  parks  and  the  people  of 
the  areas.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission recommended  It. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, of  all  groups,  recommended  it. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Whether  Congress  will  be  responsible  to 
the  wUl  of  the  people  Is  not  known.  Ener- 
getic forces  are  at  work  In  Montana  now  to 
seek  a  delay  In  Railpax  starting  May  1. 
Another  90  days  Is  sought  In  which  to  make 

Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf 
and  Representatives  John  Melcher  and  Dick 
Shoup  are  trying  to  persuade  their  feUow 
congressmen  that  RaUpax  Is  not  doing  what 
It  said  It  would.  More  time  Is  needed. 

It  was,  as  one  of  them  states,  the  Intent 
of  the  Railway  Passenger  Service  Act  to 
bring  about  rejuvenated  passenger  service 
that  would  replace  deteriorating  and  stag- 
nant faclUtles  that  the  majority  of  railroads 
in  this  country  are  seemingly  unable  and 
unwilling  to  improve. 

That  Is  not  what  is  happening  under  Rail- 
pax. 

In  the  BurUngton  Northern's  area  alone 
the  number  of  passenger  trains  Is  being  cut 
from  32  to  6  and  the  dally  train  miles  from 
26,972  to  6,858. 

Get  that.  The  number  of  passenger 
trains  is  being  cut  from  32  to  6  and  the 
dally  train  mUes  from  26,972  to  6,858. 

I  continue  to  read: 

That  could  hardly  be  called  an  Improve- 
ment. ^     ^, 

RaUpax  appears  to  be  concentrating  on 
long-dUtance  trains,  Uke  Chicago  and 
Seattle.  That  Isn't  what  Is  needed  In  this 
area  or  for  that  matter  much  of  the  west. 

We  need  local  service  and  clean,  comfort- 
able trains.  ^  ^    .  ^ 

Admittedly,  there  are  few  who  want  to 
spend  24  hours  getting  from  Billings  to 
Chicago  or  a  few  hours  less  to  Seattle. 
You'll  fly.  But  try  Wllbaux.  Or  Chester.  Or 
Thompson  Palls. 

Or  Shelby. 

The  Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce,  head- 
ed by  President  James  Coming,  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  trying  to  preserve  railway  passenger 
service  along  "The  Main  Street  of  the  North- 
west," the  southern  route. 

He  U  right  when  he  says  "we  feel  it  is 
mandatory  that  the  public  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  both  hear  and  be  heard  before  this 
90-year  old  service  Is  terminated."  That  is 
why  a  postponement  is  needed  in  Congress. 

The  Northern  Paclflc's  first  train  crossed 
the  Yellowstone  River  Into  BlUlngs  Aug.  22, 
1882. 

That  I  believe,  was  7  years  after  the 
batUe  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  at  which 
Custer  was  massacred. 

The  renowned  North  Coast  Limited  began 
its  steaming  through  the  YeUowstone  Val- 
ley in  1900    The  Vista  Domes  came  In  1954. 

And  now  RaUpax.  May  1.  1971.  speUs  the 
doom  of  the  oldest  name  train  In  the  west,  a 
train  not  even  the  Burlington  Northern 
asked  to  discontinue. 

It  is  going  to  coait  the  BurUngton  Northern 
$33  4  mUUon  to  shed  Its  passenger  trains  In 
the  contract  it  has  signed  with  Amtrak 
(RaUpax).  The  figure  Is  based  on  60  per 
cent  of  the  railroad's  passenger  deficit  for 
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It  is  going  to  cost  most  of  the  people  of 
the  area  raUway  passenger  service  that  Rail- 
pax purportedly  was  to  improve. 

And  that  is  what  Congress  thought 
when  it  passed  this  bill. 


In  the  words  of  Senator  Metcalf  "I  can 
only  recommend  to  the  Defense  Department 
that  it  set  up  a  Railpax  for  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  TraU.  It  would  be  cheaper,  save  Uves 
and  probably  be  more  successful  In  stopping 
traffic." 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiwi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  further  consultation  regarding 
the  parliamentary  situation  and  in  be- 
half of  my  distingiiished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
and  myself  I  introduce  a  bill  and  ask  for 
its  first  reading.  I  do  so  as  a  means  of 
keeping  this  issue  alive  in  the  form  of 
a  Senate  bill.  I  would  like  action  today 
but  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  parlia- 
mentary rights  and  privileges  of  other 
Senators.  I  would  hope  for  action 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S. 1698 
A  bin  to  postpone  for  seven  months 
the  date  on  which  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  provision  of  Intercity  raU  passenger 
service;  to  postpone  for  seven  months  the 
date  on  which  the  Corporation  Is  required  to 
begm  providing  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  further  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Second 
reading  will  go  over  until  the  next  leg- 
islative day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  reso- 
lution previously  introduced,  in  favor  of 
the  bill  S.  1698,  just  introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  withdrawn. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when'  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
tomorrow,  it  stand  in  adjournment  untu 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  575. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  S. 
575,  an  act  to  authorize  fimds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TTTLE  I— PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 
ACT 

Sxc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments 
of  1971". 

8«c.  102.  The  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2641  et  seq.)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Clause  (1)  of  section  2(a)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  "  ( 1 )  certain  communities 
and  areas  in  the  Nation  are  presently  bur- 
dened by  substantial  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment resulting  from  the  economic 
decline  of  1970.  and". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  Federal 
assistance  to  stimulate  public  works  invest- 
ment m  order  to  increase  employment  op- 
portunities Is  most  urgently  needed  in  those 
areas,  both  urban  and  rural,  suffering  per- 
sistent or  substantial  unemployment  or 
underemployment." 

(3)  Subsect4oa  (a)  o(  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'eligible  area'  means — 

"(1)  those  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  as  'redevelopment  areas' 
or  as  'economic  development  centers'  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  and  B>co- 
nomlc  Development  Act  of  1965,  and  those 
areas  designated  by  such  Secretary  under 
section  102  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  those  areas  which  the  SecreUry  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  six  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

"(3)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  areas  having 
an  average  rate  of  unemployment  of  vet- 
erans who  served  on  active  duty  during  the 
Vietnam  era  as  defined  In  section  101(29)  of 
tlUe  38,  trnlted  States  Code,  and  who  were 
discharged  or  releaaed  from  active  duty  in 
the  military,  naval,  or  air  service  ol  the 
United  States  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  at  least  25  per  centum  above 
the  national  average  rate  of  aU  \uiemploy- 
ment  for  three  consecutive  months  or  more 
during  the  preceding  twelve-month  period." 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  3  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  such  law  re- 
qutrtog  the  Federal  contrlbutlofi  to  the 
State  or  local  government  involved  to  be  less 
than  a  fixed  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  project, 
grante-ln-ald  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  section  which  bring  the  total  of  all 
Federal  contributions  to  such  project  up  to 
80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project, 
or  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  if  the  State  or  local  government  has 
exhausted  Its  effective  taring  and  borrowing 
capacity  for  such  purposes  and  therefore 
does  not  have  economic  and  financial  capa- 
bility to  assume  all  of  the  additional  finan- 
cial obligations  required." 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
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proprlated  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed  »2.000,000,000, 
to  be  allocated  by  the  President  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

In  prescribing  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures,  the  President  shall  require  that 
priority  be  given  to  projects  for  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  basic  pubUc  works 
(Including  works  for  the  storage,  treatment, 
purification,  or  distribution  of  water;  and 
sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer  facili- 
ties) for  which  there  is  an  urgent  and  vital 
public  need." 

(7)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  determining  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  criteria  established  In  sec- 
tion 8.3(a)  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  as  In  effect  March  2,   1971." 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■(a)  No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by 
the  President  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
available  during  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State 
or  local  government  for  any  public  works 
project  If  the  proposed  or  planned  total  ex- 
penditure (exclusive  of  Federal  funds)  of 
such  State  or  local  government  during  such 
fiscal  year  for  all  Its  capital  Improvement 
projects  Is  decreased." 

(9)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

■Sec.  7.  An  eUglble  area  under  this  Act 
.shall  retain  such  designation  for  only  so  long 
as  It  continues  to  meet  the  unemployment 
criteria  applicable  to  It  but  In  no  event  shall 
such  designation  be  terminated  prior  to  one 
year  after  the  date  of  designation. 

"Sec.  8.  Federal  financial  assistance  made 
from  allocations  noade  by  the  President  un- 
der this  Act  may  be  used  for  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to 
projects  and  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  Federal  contribution  to  such  projects." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Clause  (U)  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  9" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3". 

(b)  Section  202(e|  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  9"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3",  and  by  striking  out  "50  per  centtma" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "80  per  centum". 

Sec.  104.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act. 

TITLE  II— THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT   ACT   OF    1966 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  202.  Section  105  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
use.  3136)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  not  to  exceed  $650,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30,  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973." 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3141)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Jime  30,  1973". 

Sec.  204.  Section  302  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3152)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30.  1971,  June  30,  1972,  and  June  80. 
1973". 


Sec.  205.  Section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  <'4a 
U.S.C.  3161)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "40  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "50  per 
centum". 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(8)  the  Secretary  may  designate  as  rede- 
velopment areas  those  commumtlee  or  neigh- 
borhoods (defined  without  regard  to  poUtlcal 
or  other  subdivisions  or  boxmdartes)  which — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  have  one 
of  the  following  conditions : 

"(I)  a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons; 

"(11)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
migration ; 

"(Ul)   substantial  unemployment; 

"(Iv)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  oc  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment; 
or 

"(v)  severe  economic  distress  due  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  natural  disaster;  and 

"(B)  have  submitted  an  acceptable  pro- 
posal for  an  overall  economic  development 
program  which  will  have  an  appreciable 
beneficial  Impact  upon  such  condition. 
No  redevelopment  area  established  under 
this  paragri^jh  shall  be  eUglble  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  403(a)  (1)  (B)  of  this 
Act; 

"(7)  those  areas  where  per  capita  em- 
ployment has  declined  significantly  during 
the  next  preceding  ten-year  period  for  which 
appropriate  statistics  are  avaUable." 

Sec.  206.  The  first  sentence  of  section  402 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  UJ3.C.  3162)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "thereor"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of  such  re- 
views shall  terminate  or  modify  such  des- 
ignation whenever  stich  an  area  no  longer 
satisfies  the  designation  requirements  of 
section  401,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  a 
designation  of  an  area  be  terminated  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  after 
the  date  such  area  was  so  designated." 

Sec.  207.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3171)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1971"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1973". 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  609 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  8188a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  for  the  two-fiscal -year  pe- 
riod ending  June  30.  1973,  to  be  avaUable 
untu  expended,  not  to  exceed  $306,000,000" 

Sec.  209.  Section  612  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
use.  8191)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  "1971,"  the  following:  "and 
$500,000  for  the  two-fiscal -year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,". 

Sec.  210.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July 
6.  1970  (Prjbllc  Law  91-304)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof    "1972". 

Sec.  211.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  dented  the  benefits  of. 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
progTftm  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of   1966. 

TITLE    in— APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments    of    1971". 

Sec.  302.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)   of  section  105  of  the  Appalachian 
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Regional  Development  Act  of  lOfiS  (40 
VSC.  106)  Is  amended  to  read  as  folU 
"To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is  hereby  Au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Comaiis- 
slon,  to  be  available  until  expended,  no*  to 
exceed  $1,900,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  pe- 
riod ending  June  30.  1973,  and  not  to  Ex- 
ceed $1,900,000  for  the  two- fiscal -year  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  1975.  Not  to  exceed 
$475,000  of  the  authorization  for  any  sUch 
two-year  period  shall  be  available  for  xhe 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  hls|  al- 
ternate, and  his  staff.".  1 

S«c.  303.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  10^  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  lAct 
of  19fl6  (40  App.  UJ3.C.  106)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1976".  I 

S«c.  304.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  20l  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  [Act 
of  1966   (40  App.  U.3.C.  201)   Is  amended  to 


read  as  follows: 


•(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  tfaer^  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971;  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  «nd- 
ing  June  30,  1972;  $180,000,000  for  the  ftBcal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $180,000,000'  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine  30,  1974;  $185,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juna  30, 
1975;  $186,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976;  $186,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977;  and  $180,000,00a  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978."      I 

Sec.  305.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  206  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  I  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  tJS.C.  206)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  I 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area 
restoration  project  costs  carried  out  u^ider 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  conduct- 
ed on  lands  other  than  federally  owned  l$nd8 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  dotal 
cost  thereof.  For  th«  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  project  coets  may  include ,  the 
r«afionable  value  (Including  donations)  of 
planning,  engineering,  real  property  acquisi- 
tion (limited  to  the  reasonable  value  ot  the 
real  property  in  Its  unreclaimed  state  and 
costjs  Incldentca  to  its  acquisition,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission)  and  such  other 
materials  and  services  as  may  be  reqijlred 
for  such  project." 

Sbc.  306.  The  first  sentence  of  subse4tlon 
(c)  of  section  214  of  the  Appalachian]  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  214)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ."De- 
cember 81,  1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "December  31,  1974". 

S«c.  307.  Section  401  of  the  Appalaqhlan 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
authorized  in  section  105  for  adminlstmtive 
expenses,  and  in  section  201  for  the  Appa- 
lachian development  highway  system  and 
local  access  roads,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  ^  be 
available  until  expended,  to  carry  outj  this 
Act,  $268,500,000  for  the  two-fiscal-yeat  pe- 
riod ending  June  30.  1971:  $302,000,00lD  for 
the  two-flscal-year  period  ending  Junje  30, 
1973;  and  $314,000,000  for  the  two-fiscalj-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1976." 

8«c.  308.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40|  App. 
UJS.C.  405)  is  amended  by  striking!  out 
"1971."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1^75.". 
S»c.  309.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  groimd  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  inan- 
clal  assistance  under  the  Appalachlaii  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1966, 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Mi  act 
to  extend  the  Piibllc  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  and  the|  Ap- 


palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  agree  to  the  request  of 
the  House  for  a  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Eacleton,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
Mr.  Dole  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate, 

ORDER  FOR  A  BILL  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  (H.R.  5674),  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  increase 
In  the  appropriations  authorization  for 
the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse,  be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  little  that  can  be  announc- 
ed in  the  way  of  a  program  for  tomorrow, 
except  to  say  that,  following  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  jjeriod  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:39  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

At  4:21  p.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate  reassembled,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Bennett  in  the  chair) . 


THE  PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
what  Is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Friday,  April 
30, 1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINA-nONS 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  29,  1971: 

U.S.   District   Courts 

Carl  B.  Rubin,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  vice, 
a  new  position  created  by  Private  Law  91- 
272,  approved  June  2, 1970. 

Crvn.  Service  Commission 

Jayne  Baker  Spain,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Civil 
Service  C<Mxixnlssloner  for  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  March  1,  1977,  vice  James  E. 
Johnson. 

Department   or   Dsfense 

James  E.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
AjBslstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  James 
D.  Hlttle,  resigned. 

U.S.  Navy 

The  following  named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  quallfloation 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  J.  Kotsch         William  A.  Myers  III 
Eugene  H.  FarreU  Robert  O.  Mills 

Rowland  O.  Freeman    Jamee  O.  Mayo 

m  David  A.  Webster 

Rupert  S.  Miller  Raymond  W.  Burk 

Carl  J.  Selberllch  Lloyd  W.  Mofflt 

Joseph  E.  Snyder,  Jr.     Samuel  M.  Cooley,  Jr. 
Forrest  S.  Petersen        Merton  D.  Van  Orden 
Bernard  B.  Forbes,  Jr.  Wayne  B.  Nelson 
E>onlphan  B.  Shelton    Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr. 
Dewltt  L.  Freeman         Henry  S.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Arthur  W.  Price,  Jr.     Edward  W.  Cooke 
Charles  H.  Orlfflths      Denis  J.  J.  Downey 
Charles  D.  Orojean      Chester  O.  Phillips 
John  M.   Tlemey         Alfred  J.  Whittle,  Jr. 
Isham  W.  Linder  James  H.  Doyle,  Jr. 

Charles  P.  Tesh  Harry  E.  Gerhard,  Jr. 

WUUam  Thompson        James  B.  WUson 
Frank  D.  McMxUlen,  Jr.Donald  B.  Whltmlrc 
Leonard  A.  Bnead         WUUam  H.  Rogers 
Tyler  F.  Dedman  Wesley  L.  McDonald 

Samuel  L.  Gravely,  Jr.Earl  F.  Rectanus 
Charles  F.  Ranch,  Jr.WUllam  F.  Clifford.  Or 
Stanley  T.  Covmta        Edward  C.  Waller  Kl 
Harry  D.  Train  n  James  D.  Watklns 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  April  29,  1971 : 

U.S.  District  Courts 

Charles  R.  Rlchey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  » 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


April  29,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE  AMENDMENT 
IS  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH'S CONSTANT  CRUSADE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
year  Congress  took  a  major  step  toward 
perfecting  the  American  system  of  dem- 
ocratic government.  The  submission  to 
the  States  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  Is  an 
afannation  of  our  belief  in  this  Govern- 
ment and  our  confidence  in  the  younger 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  18-year-old  vote  amendment  also 
must  stand  as  a  monument  to  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  has  championed  It 
for  nearly  three  decades.  The  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
(Mr,  Randolph),  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  lower  the  voting  age  since  1942 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Senator  Randolph  did  not  pay  mere 
lipservice  to  seeming  the  vote  for  this 
important  segment  of  our  population.  It 
has  been  a  serious  imdertaking  with  him, 
and  he  worked  diligently  for  its  passage. 
This  year  his  dream  of  congressional 
approval  came  true,  and  we  are  near  to 
broadening  the  horizons  of  democracy 
as  State  legislatures  give  their  assent. 
Senator  Randolph's  native  State  of 
West  Virginia,  by  action  of  its  legislation 
on  Wednesday,  April  28,  became  the  25th 
State  to  ratify  the  CMistitutional  amend- 
ment he  authored. 

Mr.  President,  the  vision  and  determi- 
nation of  Senator  Randolph  In  this  cru- 
sade of  27  years  has  been  given  wide- 
spread recognition.  One  of  the  most  elo- 
quent tributes  to  his  success  in  this  cause 
was  paid  by  soi  editorial  in  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette,  the  largest  newspaper  in 
Senator  Randolph's  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OENrRATiON  Gap  Briimje  by  Randolph  Best 
Ye* 
A  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  years  Is  finally 
on  Its  way  to  the  states  for  ratlflcatlon — and 
this  milestone  stands  as  a  great  tribute  to 
the  efforts  and  determination  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's senior  United  States  senator,  Jen- 
nings Randolph. 

Randolph  first  Introduced  a  resolution  to 
franchise  18-19-  and  20-year-olds  In  1942,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  done  so  since  at  every  opportunity, 
gaining  a  little  ground  each  time  over  the 
years  while  living  through  disappointment 
after  disappointment.  Finally,  on  his  11th 
try,  he  achieved  success. 

The  Senate  adopted  his  resolution  (SJR7) 
on  March  10  by  unanimous  vote.  The  House 
followed  with  Its  approval  last  Tuesday  by  a 


vote  of  400  to  19.  The  proposal  now  needs 
ratlflcatlon  by  38  state  legislatures  to  become 
the  26th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Five  states  gave  approval  within  a  day 
of  completion  of  congressional  action  and,  on 
the  basis  of  sentiment  expressed  during  the 
recent  session,  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
wlU  act  favorably  at  the  first  opportunity. 
It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that  younger 
people  wlU  have  full  voting  rights  before  the 
1972  elections. 

This  goes  beyond  the  old  argument  that 
those  old  enough  to  fight  for  their  country 
should  be  old  enough  to  vote.  As  Sen.  Charles 
H.  Percy,  R-Ill.,  pointed  out,  the  contention 
that  young  people  are  lU-lnformed  about 
pubUc  affairs  may  have  had  some  validity  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when  only  6  per  cent 
were  high  school  graduates  at  age  18.  "But," 
he  added,  "In  the  year  1971,  when  81  per  cent 
of  all  Americans  have  graduated  from  high 
school  by  the  age  of  18  and  when  nearly 
half  of  the  18-,  19-and  20-year -olds  are  col- 
lege students,  young  Americans  have  the 
education  and  the  maturity  to  participate 
fully  In  our  poUtlcal  process." 

Clearly,  this  landmark  achievement  In 
behalf  of  young  Americans  stands  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  West  Virginia  Democrat,  who 
started  the  fight  at  age  40  and  tasted  victory 
at  age  69.  Sen.  Randolph's  efforts  were  given 
full  recognition  In  the  Congress. 

Dviring  debate  on  the  resolution,  senator 
after  senator.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
from  aU  parts  of  the  country — Cranston  and 
Tunney  of  Callfcu'nla,  Cooper  and  Cook  of 
Kentucky.  Jackson  of  Washington.  Mondale 
of  Minnesota,  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Grif- 
fin of  Michlgam,  Dole  of  Kansas.  AUen  of 
Alabama,  and  many  others — rose  to  extol 
Randolph's  efforts  as  "Father  of  the  18- Year- 
Old  Vote." 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind..  went  beyond  the 
18-year-old  vote  Issue  and  reviewed  Ran- 
dolph's congressional  career  as  one  "in  the 
forefront  of  very  far-reaching  legislation"  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

"Sen.  Randolph,"  said  Bayh,  "has  been  an 
effective  advocate  in  the  formulation  and 
enactment  of  numerous  programs  of  vision 
wtilcb  have  as  their  aim  the  betterment  of 
our  society  . .  . 

"The  meaningful  programs  in  health,  edu- 
cation, training,  pubUc  facilities,  pollution 
control,  and  environmental  Improvement, 
which  have  been  fashioned  through  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  Sen.  Randolph,  reflect  his 
philosophy  and  are  impressive." 

He  then  reviewed  some  of  Randolph's 
achievements,  ranging  from  his  sponsorship 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  which 
provides  gainful  employment  for  3,400  blind 
persons,  and  added: 

"Among  public  officials,  he  is  probably  the 
one  most  aware  of  the  Importance  of  a 
soundly  developed  road  program  to  provide 
the  nation  with  the  safest  and  most  efficient 

means  of  transporting  people  and  goods " 

Sen.  Marlow  W.  Cook,  R-Ky.,  capped  off  the 
long  tribute  to  Sen.  Randolph  in  these 
words: 

"Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to  all 
people  who  have  worked  in  this  of  recent 
vintage,  I  reaUy  hope  that  someone  in  the 
country  after  this  measure  passes  does  the 
senator  from  West  Virginia  the  honor  of  re- 
ferring to  this  as  the  Randolph  Amendment." 
To  this  we  say  amen,  and  add  our  salute 
to  the  senior  senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  to  the  Randolph  Amendment.  Much  has 
been  done  toward  bridging  the  so-called  gen- 
eration gap. 


AMERICAN    TEXTILE    INDUSTRY 
FACING  A  CRISIS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  crisis  facing  the  American 
textile  industry,  due  to  the  flood  of  cheap 
textile  imports  into  this  country  pri- 
marily from  Japan,  is  especially  grave  In 
mv  State. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  second  larg- 
est in  Alabama,  employing  42,200  peo- 
ple drawing  an  annual  wage  in  excess  of 
$200  mlllloa. 

However,  both  figures  are  being  re- 
duced daily,  because  the  damage  is  al- 
ready being  done.  Hundreds  of  Alabam- 
ians  have  lost  their  jobs  or  are  on  the 
short  time  work  schedules,  because  of  the 
import  problem. 

After  2  years  of  foot-dragging  on  the 
question  of  voluntary  quotas  in  trade 
negotiations  between  the  Governments 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States,  a  group 
of  Japanese  industrialists  have  presumed 
to  speak  for  their  Government  and  come 
forth  with  a  ridiculous  proposal,  which 
has  been  rejected  by  all  segments  of  the 
industry  in  this  coimtry. 

The  proposal,  which  bypassed  any 
limitation  on  imports  by  products  or  by 
fiber,  has  been  rejected  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, Alabama  Legislature,  all  U.S.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Alabama 
and  msmy  from  other  States,  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Ala- 
bama Textile  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  textile  labor  organizations  through- 
out the  country. 

The  deep  concern  that  Alabamlans  feel 
about  this  situation  was  expressed 
eloquently  and  forthrightly  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  16,  adopted  by  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  on  April  8,  1971. 

The  text  of  that  resolution  follows, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
same  and  consider  the  very  real  plight 
fucing  one  of  this  Nation's  most  Impor- 
tant industries: 

Joint   Senate    and    House   Resolution    oh 
Textile  Imports  Passed  in   the  Alabaiu 
Legislature  April  8,  1971 
Whereas,  Within  the  last  several  years  the 
situation  In  Uie  American  textile  Industry 
has  become  Increasingly  acute  and  particu- 
larly BO  In  the  Southern  states  where  the 
production  of  cotton  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  cotton  products  constitute  the  very 
life  blood  of  this  area;  and 

Whereas,  Hundreds  of  Alabamlans  liave 
loet  their  Jobs  or  are  onto  short  time  manu- 
facture and  the  foreign  competitors  who 
flood  our  market  and  force  thousands  of  our 
citizens  completely  out  of  work  and  market 
their  textiles  and  apparel  under  conditions 
that  are  Illegal  In  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  Japan  has 
offered  a  most  unsatisfactory  proposal  to  re- 
strain, unilaterally.  Its  textile-apparel  exports 
to  the  United  States;  and 
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Whereas.  The  Japanese  proposal  has 
rejected    by    the    President    of    the    Unit 
States,  by  the  Governor  of  Alabaooa,  by  m^ny 
members  of  the  Congress.  Including  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Alabama,] by 
the   American   Textile  Manufacturers  Ii 
tute,  by  the  Alabama  Textile  Manufactui 
A&iociatlon.    by    numerous    newspaper 
torials  and  by  many  others;  and 

Whereas,  The  textile  markets  of  the  Vnl\ 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign 
ports  while  many  of  the  mtijOT  exporter 
this  country  tightly  protect  their  own 
kets  against  our  textile  exports;  and 

Whereas.   The   American   textile   lnd\ 
pays  Its  employees  approximately  two  dol^ 
an  hour  more  than  the  Industry  of  Japjan. 
with  the  gap  being  even  wider  between  this 
country  and  some  other  Asian  Nations;  iind 

Whereas,  The  Alabama  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  Alabama  are  not  willing  to  see 
these  terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to 
weaken  one  of  their  moet  Important  indus- 
tries which  together  with  Its  supply  $nd 
related  industries  over  the  years  have  bken 
good,  responsible  corporate  citizens;  and 

Whereas.  These  unfair  oondltioos  largely 
have  been  created  by  a  combination  of  p  sli- 
des of  our  Federal  Government.  Now,  th<  re- 
fore; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  4^a- 
bama.  both  Houses  thereof  concurring,  liiat 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  respectfully  ire- 
quests  the  President  of  the  United  estates 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  toi  do 
all  in  their  power  through  legislative  4nd 
adminlEtrative  action  to  see  that  ordef  is 
restored  to  the  chaotic  international  teaile 
and  apparel  situation.  I 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Legijla- 
ture  of  Alabama  expresses  to  the  Alab4m* 
Congressional  Delegation  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  who  continue  to  Tiriortc 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem,  deep  ap»re- 
ciation  for  their  dedication  to  this  ^tal 
effort.  I 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  Alabama's 
delegation  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Cton- 
grees.  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Clerks  of  [the 
respective  Houses  of  the  United  States 
gress. 


to  the 

ofjthe 

IS  don- 


ROTARIAN  MAGAZINE  STRES$ES 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMp— 
AUTHOR  STATES  CHALLENGE  "TO 
MAN 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or    WSST    VIRGIMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED 


STATES 


Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  State*  recently  observed  the 
second  Earth  Day.  I  am  gratified  t^at 
this  day.  set  aside  to  recognize  the  th^at 
to  our  envirOTiment  and  to  rededliate 
ourselves  to  its  Improvement,  is  bec()m- 
Ing  a  meaningful  part  of  our  natidnal 
calendar. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  did  inot 
become  contaminated  overnight,  and  it 
will  not  become  clean  with  the  wave  bf  a 
hand  or  the  speaking  of  a  few  words,  or 
even  another  law.  The  task  before  i^  la 
monumental. 

Nothing  less  than  total  commitment 
by  all  people  is  necessary  to  reverse  the 
pattern  of  abuse  and  waste  that  has 
brought  us  to  the  edge  of  environmental 
disaster.  To  act  properly  we  must  be  Iwell 
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informed.  Consequently,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  many  thoughtful  and  in- 
formed  individuals  continue  to  discuss 
the  environment  in  a  variety  of  media. 

The  Rotarian  magazine,  which  is  cir- 
culated throughout  the  world,  has  done 
a  commendable  public  service  by  devot- 
ing a  substantial  portion  of  its  May 
1971  issue  to  the  environment. 

Among  the  excellent  articles  in  this 
issue  is  one  by  Lord  Ritchie-Calder,  the 
Biitisli  educator  and  author,  who  dis- 
cusses perceptively  how  man  created  the 
environmental  crisis  and  what  we  all 
can  do  about  it. 

This  article  clearly  states  the  prob- 
lem we  face  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Planr  EIabtk:  Renbwing  thx  Options 
(By   Ritchie    Calder,    credited   with   "givmg 
contemporary  science  a  sense  of  direction 
and  social  purpose, "  Lord  Rltchle-Calder 
is    an    author-educator    who    has    worked 
around  the  world  for  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  Born  In  Scot- 
land, he  now  llvee  in  England.) 
The  cancer  of  pollution  threatens  man's 
lease  on  his  world,  but  now  there  is  hope  for 
renewal  becaiise  "waste  is  discarded  wealth'. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  years  ago,  or  there- 
about. Homo  saptena  took  a  lease  on  Planet 
Earth.  He  shared  the  tenancy  with  his  fellow- 
lodgers:  the  beasts,  the  birds,  the  fishes,  the 
insects,  the  micro-organisms,  and  the  whole 
of  plant-life.  His,  however,  was  a  special  con- 
tract with  nature  because  he  was  now  Think- 
ing Man. 

Without  fang  or  claw,  beak  or  talon,  fur  or 
feather  scale  or  carapace,  naked  to  Ms  ene- 
mies and  to  the  elements,  he  had  been,  of  all 
the  creatures  of  the  Earth,  the  least  likely  to 
survive.  He  had  overcome  those  deficiencies 
by  evolving  a  conceptual  brain  and  develop- 
ing finger-skills.  He  could  not  out-wrestle  nor 
outstrip  his  natural  predators,  but  he  could 
outreach  them  with  dubs  and  spears  and 
slings.  He  made  fleshing  tools  to  strip  them 
of  their  pelts  to  clothe  his  own  nakedness. 
He  tamed  fire,  which  terrified  the  other  crea- 
tures, to  heat  his  caves  and  cook  his  food.  To 
that  extent  he  had  mastered  his  environ- 
ment, because  with  clothes  and  heat  he  could 
overcome  his  climatic  restraints.  He  had 
leased  the  planet  because  he  could  migrate 
and  settle,  from  the  tropics  to  the  Arctic. 
Later,  from  being  a  hunter  he  became  the 
domestlcator  of  animals,  decoying,  taming, 
and  breeding  them.  As  the  pastoral  nomad  he 
drove  his  flocks  and  herds  in  search  of  water 
and  of  seasonal  pastures.  He  concerted  with 
nature.  Then  from  being  a  food-gatherer  he 
became  a  food-grower.  He  discovered  that  the 
seeds  of  certain  grasses  were  nourishing 
but  he  also  discovered  that  if  those  seeds 
were  scattered  they  would  take  root  and  grow 
and  that  they  would  grow  better  If  the  soU 
were  delved  to  receive  them  and  better  stUl 
If  they  were  properly  watered.  So  he  became 
a  tUler  and  Irrigator,  settling  in  the  alluTlal 
plains  of  the  rivers  and  creating  a  self- 
suiBcleucy  of  food  for  his  family  and  his 
doioesticated  animals.  He  also  discovered 
efiBcleacy  In  the  division  of  labor  and  that 
some  of  his  kind  were  more  proflolent  than 
others  In  contriving  tools.  maJclne  pots, 
building  houses,  weaving  baskets  from  rushes 
or  clothes  from  finer  fibers,  or  making  wheels 
to  lighten  his  hatilage.  So  the  craftsmen  were 
sustained  from  the  surpluses  of  the  tillers. 
So  were  the  priesthoods  which  had  to  Inter- 
mediate with  the  gods  who  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  elemental  nature,  sending  lightning 
and  floods,  pestilence  and  earth-convulsions 
as  reminders  to  Thinking  Man  that — no  mat- 
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ter  how  ingenious  he  might  be  In  modifying 
his  environment — there  were  two  parties  to 
the  contract  and  that  nature  was  still  para- 
mount. 

The  temples  became  the  entiepots.  the 
tithe  barns  of  farm  tributes  to  the  gods;  the 
trafAc  in  those  farm  goods  produced  trade 
with  other  communities  and  when  direct 
barter  became  too  cumbersome,  tokens  of 
exchange  had  to  be  created;  so  money  was 
Invented.  Then  money  became  a  commodity 
in  itself  to  be  traded  by  the  money-lenders, 
the  money-changers,  and  the  credit-bankers. 
Accessible  wealth  exposed  communities  to 
marauders.  So  protection  was  necessary  and 
warrior-kings  and  soldiers  and  conquering 
dynasties  came  into  being. 

This,  the  growth  of  cities,  we  call  "civil- 
ization" but  the  whole  superstructure,  the 
craftsmen,  and  their  auxiliaries  such  as 
miners,  the  priesthood,  the  tax-gatherers, 
the  bazaar-traders,  the  import-export  mer- 
chants, the  financiers,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
feudal  systems  and  Imperial  adventurlngs  of 
kings — all  depended  on  the  labor  of  the  til- 
lers and  the  soil  which  they  husbanded. 

Cities  brought  their  own  problems.  Thou- 
sands of  years  ago  there  were  the  conse- 
quences of  overpopulation  (congestion  within 
the  city  walls);  "urban  renewal"  (that  polite 
admission  of  slums);  Infections  and  conta- 
gions; sewage  disposal  and  trash  collection 
(80  that  archaeologists  find  the  miniaturized 
version  of  our  present  pollution  problem  In 
the  succession  of  cities  built  on  the  midden- 
heaps  of  their  predecessors).  In  Mohenjo- 
Daro,  the  Indus  civilization  of  6,000  years  ago, 
there  was  the  equivalent  of  our  non-return- 
able containers;  beside  the  remains  of  drink- 
Ing-booths  where  drinking  water  was  sold, 
there  are  huge  spoil -heaps  of  broken  cups, 
strongly  suggestive  of  some  sanitary  ordi- 
nance, which  required  that  they  should  never 
be  used  twice. 

To  supply  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
cities,  agriculture  had  to  be  Intensified.  More 
and  more  areas  had  to  be  irrigated.  In  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  and  In  the  Negev  Desert 
In  Israel,  there  are  the  remains  of  the  first 
public  utility — master  canals,  administered 
and  maintained  by  overlords,  from  which 
the  farmers  drew  their  irrigation  water  for 
their  fields.  Those  canals  have  a  somber 
warning  for  our  present  times  because  civil- 
izations collapsed  with  their  failure.  Great 
cities  stand  Isolated  In  the  desert  sands  be- 
cause water-courses  were  diverted  or  neglect- 
ed. Alexander  the  Great,  master  of  the  whole 
then-known  world,  died  In  820  B.C.  at  Baby- 
lon of  malaria.  The  over-elaborate  canal 
system  had  been  mismanaged  and  the  Eu- 
phrates had  turned  the  area  into  a  marsh 
where  the  malaria  mosquito  bred. 

Ancient  civilizations  flourished  and  died  of 
their  excesses  or  their  effeteness.  Their  zlg- 
gurats  and  pyramids  vaunted  their  material 
achievements  and  now  stand  as  the  tomb- 
stones that  mark  them  only  as  historical  in- 
cidents. Those  civilizations,  however,  were 
local.  They  had  their  place  and  their  time 
and  were  succeeded  by  others. 

Today,  our  dvUlzatlon  Is  global.  By  our 
own  achievements  we  have  reduced  our 
vrorld  to  a  minor  planet — ^Planet  Number 
Three  in  the  solar  system — round  which  a 
man-made  satellite  can  circle  16  times  ft 
day;  on  which  no  place  is  more  than  a  few 
hours  away  by  Jet-propulsion,  a  few  min- 
utes away  by  Inter-contlnental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, and  a  ^lit-second  away  by  radio;  and  on 
which  3,600,000,000  people  today  and 
twice  that  number  by  2000  A.D.  have  to  con- 
trive to  live  together.  Whatever  happens 
anywhere  reverberates  everywhere.  Our  mls- 
takee  are  writ  large  on  a  world-scale.  Tat 
example,  when  atmospheric  bomb-testing 
was  deemed  militarily  expedient,  the  nuclear 
powers — all  of  them — pushed  the  test-sites 
for  their  superbombs  as  far  away  from  their 
own  heartlands  as  poeslble.  They  claimed 
that    the    radioactive    fall-out    would    be 
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-safely '  localized;  that  was,  the  faU-out 
fr<Mn  the  /Jssion-detonator  of  the  fusion 
txwnb.  But  it  was  confidently  assumed  that 
tbe  fusion  products  would  be  dissipated  in 
the  stratosphere.  In  those  experiments, 
which  turned  the  biosphere — the  llving- 
gpace— into  a  laboratory,  the  assumption 
was  wrong.  The  H-bombs  certainly  punched 
their  way  Into  the  stratosphere,  beyond  the 
tropoephere  which  is  the  climatic  "ceUlng" 
and  the  radioactive  gases  dispersed  into  the 
void.  But  two  mistakes  were  made:  radio- 
active krypton — which  Is  a  gas — decays  Into 
radlostrontlum  tliat  is  a  particulate,  which 
will  gravltatlonally  descend;  fiirthermore. 
the  troposphere  is  not  continuous;  there  is 
the  polar  troposphere  and  the  equat<Jrial 
troposphere  and  there  is  a  gap.  Through  that 
gap  the  radloetrontlum  reentered  our 
weather  system  and  was  swept  around  the 
world.  The  radioactive  chickens  came  home 
to  roost,  to  be  deposited  by  rain  on  the 
heartlands  of  the  perpetrators — but  every- 
where else  on  earth  as  weU.  Radlostrontlvun 
Is  a  man-made  analog  of  calcliun,  the  bone- 
builder,  and  the  human  body  does  not  dis- 
tinguish when,  as  in  the  case  of  growing 
children.  It  needs  bonc-bulldlng  material. 
Thus  every  young  person  who  grew  up  when 
bombs  were  being  tested  In  the  atmosphere 
has  in  his  or  her  bones  radioactive  strontium. 
It  is  not  medically  sinister  nor  significant, 
hut  It  could  have  been  If  there  had  not  been 
the  test  ban  treaty  which  deterred  at  least 
the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.SJl.,  and  the  U.K..  If  not 
the  Prench  and  Chinese. 

We  are  all  famlUar  with  the  story  of  DDT 
(now  under  legislative  restraint)  and  how  it 
was  found  in  the  flesh  of  penguins  In  the 
Antarctic,  where  no  DDT  had  ever  been  used. 
It  could  only  have  got  there  from  wash- 
out of  northern  farmlands,  carried  by  rivers 
into  the  ocean  current-system.  And  we  know 
about  mercury  in  tuna  fish — a  pyanlc-statiorus 
reminder  of  all  mercury  which  for  all  those 
years  has  been  used  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
molds  In  pulp  and  paper-making  and  which 
by  reckless  effluent  even  reached  mercury- 
susceptible  deep-sea  fish.  In  Britain,  the 
authorities  proudly  claimed  that  they  had 
reduced  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  to  In- 
significant proportions  at  ground  level  only 
to  be  reproached  by  the  Norwegians  because 
Britain's  sulfur  dioxide  from  tall  chimney- 
stacks  was  attacking  their  forests — hundreds 
of  miles  away. 

Pollution,  in  those  terms,  knows  no 
boundaries  We  are  all  in  it.  one  with  another. 
Homo  sapiens.  Thinking  Man.  ensured  the 
survival  of  his  species  by  interfering  with 
nature.  He  modlfled  the  environment.  He 
ransacked  the  natural  resources.  He  cut  down 
forests  to  get  his  timber  or  the  clearances 
for  his  homesteads  H?  broke  the  plains.  He 
manipulated  river  systems.  He  built  his 
dtles  to  give  him  his  self-contained  environ- 
ment. He  quarried  the  rocks  and  mined  ttie 
Uthosphere  to  get  his  metals  and  his  fuels. 
Throughout  the  mlllenla  he  did  some  of  this 
recklessly  and  produced  local  and  regional 
catastrophles.  like  the  m;.n-made  deserts  pro- 
duced by  erosion  and  disastrous  floods  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  forests  and  vegetation 
which  had  once  filtered  torrential  rains  mto 
the  well-springs.  Without  the  forest  cover, 
those  rains  scoured  off  the  soil  as  silt  into 
the  rivers  and  the  naked  rocks  shed  the 
water  to  overflow  the  river  beds. 

Homo  insapiens.  the  Unthinking  Man  at 
today,  can  prevent  the  survival  of  his  species 
by  the  universal  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  war 
from  warheads  which  at  the  ready,  contain 
the  radioactive  equivalent  of  70  tons  of  TNT 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  earth. 
He  can  swamp  the  planet  with  offspring, 
making  more  and  more  demands  upon  re- 
sources and  increasing  the  extent  of  pollu- 
tion to  the  point  of  starvation  or  self -exter- 
mination. He  can  go  on  with  his  present 
processes  of  spewing  chimney-sewage  Into 
the  atmosphere  or  fltuhing  toxic  ef&uents 
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Into  the  living-waters  of  the  rivers  and 
oceans.  He  can  Interfere  with  the  sunlight 
and  the  photosynthetlc  process  by  which 
our  food  Is  produced.  He  can  change  the 
climate  so  that  fertile  areas  will  become  arid 
because  the  rain-belts  have  shifted.  By  dig- 
ging up  or  pumping  up  the  hydrocarbons 
from  the  geological  vatUts  in  which  they  were 
locked  all  those  mUllons  of  years  ago  and 
letting  them  loose  from  chimneys  and  auto- 
mobile exhausts  he  can  increase  the  "green- 
house effect"  by  which  the  carbon-dioxide 
layer  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  confines 
the  convection  heat  so  that  the  fixed  loe  of 
the  glaciers  and  the  continents  would  melt 
and  raise  the  level  of  the  oceans.  He  can  on 
destroying  fresh-water  and  the  fresh  air  on 
which  our  survival  depends.  On  Spaceship 
Earth  we  would  be  encapsulated  under  con- 
ditions with  which  space  medicine  could  not 
cope. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  lease  Is 
running  out.  I  prefer  to  say  that  we  can  re- 
new otir  options.  As  one  of  those  who  has 
been  called  a  'Prophet  of  Doom."  I  am 
aware  of  the  dilemma:  How  to  alert  people 
to  the  portentlous  truths  without  scaring 
them  Into  a  sense  of  impotence,  or  fatalism? 
Apathy  has  been  described  as  "The  fear  of 
being  afraid,"  the  "I-don't-want-to-know ' 
syndrome.  But  if  we  are  to  stir  up  men-of- 
affalrs  into  doing  something,  we  have  to  stir 
up  the  people  who  have  the  votes.  This  has 
been  done  pretty  successfully.  All  major  west- 
tern  countries  have  now  set  up  Departments 
or  Ministries  for  the  Environment.  They  are 
enacting  statutes,  applying  restraints  on  the 
self-evident  abuses,  and  financing  research 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  heretofore.  "En- 
vironment" is  a  band-wagon  word. 

But  I  have  discovered  in  talking  about  the 
population  explosion — 3.600.000,000  now  and 
7,000,000,000  in  2000  AX). — that  noughts  be- 
come hypnotic.  The  figures  are  too  big  to 
grasp  and  individuals  feel  helpless.  The  same 
thing  can  happen  with  environmental  prob- 
lems and  people  will  lapse.  That  was  brought 
home  to  me  when  the  editor  of  a  U.S.  Journal 
asked  me  to  write  an  article  on  pollution 
and  cancelled  It  because  his  editorial  board 
had  decided  that  "pollution  was  last  year's 
subject." 

"Pollution,"  I  have  said,  "is  a  crime  com- 
pounded of  avarice  and  Ignorance."  Avarice, 
because  of  the  reckless  use  of  resources  and 
the  destruction  of  amenities  and  the  envir- 
onment for  the  sake  of  quick  profits,  and 
ignorance,  because  most  people  do  not  bother 
to  find  out  and  anticipate  what  the  effect  of 
their  activities  is  likely  to  be.  Ignorance  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  because  we  have  been 
alerted  to  the  hazards,  not  only  to  our  locali- 
ties and  to  our  own  personal  convenience  but 
to  the  whole  biosphere  on  which  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind  and  of  all  our  fellow-lodgers 
depends. 

I  do  not  withdraw  that  Indictment  nor  any 
of  the  apocalyptic  warnings  I  have  uttered 
but  I  have  changed  my  posture.  I  offer  the 
slogan  "Waste  Is  wealth."  Pollution  means 
mismanagement,  incompetence,  and  the 
squandering  of  real  wealth.  The  old  saying  in 
Lancashire  was  "Where  there's  much,  there's 
brass."  (Where  there  is  filth  there  is  money.) 
This  was  used  to  Justify  the  grime,  the 
squalor,  and  the  slag-heaps  as  the  signs  of 
abounding  prosperity  in  the  19th  Century. 
(This  was  as  cynical  as  the  boast  In  Wyom- 
ing. "We  cut  out  the  steak  and  we  throw 
away  the  steer.")  What  we  now  properly  call 
the  quality  of  life  was  ignored  and  so  were 
the  social  costs.  Those  were  disregarded  In 
the  Interest  of  competitive  price  or  of  divi- 
dends. Britain  was  disfigured  (as  so  much  of 
America  has  been)  by  the  wealth  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  creating. 

I  once  made  a  documentary  film  which  fea- 
tured eight  miners  each  of  whom  had  spent 
so  years  In  the  pits  hewing  coal:  400  years 
among  them  at  the  coal  face  and  of  that 
360  years'  effort  had  gone  up  the  chimneys 
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as  smoke.  When  coal  was  cheap  (except  In 
terms  of  htiman  Uvea  and  suffering)  we 
thought  we  could  afford  inefficient  combus- 
tion which  blackened  our  cities  and  Indus- 
trial centers  with  soot.  When  Britain  was 
burning  its  coal  In  this  way  the  Germans 
were  treating  it  as  what  It  Is — a  source  of 
chemicals — and  founding  their  great  dye- 
stuff  and  drug  Industries. 

Waste  Is  discarded  wealth.  It  is  simply  a 
failure  to  recognise  the  valuable  materials 
we  are  throwing  away.  For  example,  german- 
ium Is  the  baslE  of  the  modem  transistor 
industry.  It  is  a  rare  and  expensive  metal. 
We  have  been  pushing  it  up  the  stacks  In 
flue-dust  all  those  years.  It  was  like  hoard- 
ing money  In  a  chimney  and  we  are  now  re- 
covering it.  Or  take  a  more  spectacular  ex- 
ample: The  atom  bomb  which  was  first  ex- 
ploded in  the  desert  of  Alamogordo  and  later 
destroyed  Hiroshima,  was  produced  from  the 
waste-tips  of  Katanga,  in  the  Congo.  There 
when  radium  was  the  produce  they  were 
aTter.  the  uranium  was  thrown  away  as  taU- 
Ings  but  when  the  bomb  became  feasible  that 
waste  was  shipped  secretly  to  the  United 
States  to  become  the  basis  of  the  "Manhat- 
tan Project." 

Or  take  another  example:  Fleming,  Florey, 
and  Chain — in  Britain — discovered  penicillin, 
an  exudation  of  the  mold,  penicilUvm  nota- 
tum.  For  this,  the  mold  had  to  be  grown  and 
fed.  In  their  early  days  at  Oxford  University, 
they  grew  this  mold  In  milk  bottles  and  bed 
pans  on  nutrient  produced  In  a  brewery  In 
the  East  End  of  London  and  trucked  through 
the  bombing  raids.  Florey  and  his  colleague 
Heatley  crossed  the  Atlantic  In  convoy  to 
try  to  persuade  U.S.  corporations  to  vmder- 
take  the  mass-production  which  Britain,  be- 
leaguered In  1940,  could  not  provide.  At  the 
Fermentation  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  they 
discussed  how  the  molds  could  be  produced  In 
bulk  from  an  abundant  source  of  nutrients. 
The  head  of  the  laboratory  asked  whether 
comsteep  liquor  would  do.  He  had  a  vested 
Interest  becavise  cornsteep  liquor  was  a  prob- 
lem. As  the  waste  of  the  starch  and  distilling 
Industries,  It  was  a  menace.  It  was  a  rich 
nutrient  which  even  In  those  unregenerate 
days  could  not  be  thrown  Into  the  sewers  or 
the  streams  because  micro-organisms  would 
flourish  on  it  and  therefore  it  had  to  be  ex- 
pensively treated  to  make  the  effluent  sate. 
It  certainly  would  dol  It  became  the  means 
to  deep-culture  penicillin  which.  Inciden- 
tally, gave  the  U.S.A.  a  great  technological 
advantage  In  the  commercial  development  of 
antibiotics. 

Consider  another  aspect:  we  hear  a  lot 
about  "thermal  pollution."  that  is,  the  waste- 
heat  from  power-stations  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  rivers  and  streams  and  the 
sea  to  the  up>set  of  the  environment.  But  It 
could,  with  foresight,  be  ttirned  to  lucrative 
advantage.  At  Hunterston  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  there  Is  one  of  Britain's  biggest 
power  stations.  The  "thermal  pollution"  has 
been  trapped  in  basins  to  provide  what 
promises  to  be  a  profitable  form  of  flsh -farm- 
ing. My  own  opinion  Is  that  It  would  have 
been  even  better  if  they  had  located  the  power 
station  on  one  of  the  sea-lochs  not  much 
farther  north  where  hopeful  experiments  In 
increasing  the  yield  of  sea  flsh  were  tried,  by 
fertilizing  the  loch  to  Increase  the  phyto- 
plankton.  It  worked.  The  fish  were  more 
abundant  and  could  have  been  fattened  up 
but  the  water  In  the  inlet  was  colder  than 
the  open  sea  and  the  fish  migrated.  They 
would  have  stayed  to  be  husbanded  If  they 
had  been  given  a  bit  of  "thermal  pollution." 
In  other  words,  with  more  imagination  In 
citing  projects  and  including  "pollution"  in 
cost-benefit  studies — not  as  a  UabUity  but  as 
a  potential  asset — we  could  preserve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  still  have  economic  advan- 
tages. 

It  needs,  however,  a  new  approach:  not  of 
saying  "We  can  make  money  by  making  pol- 
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lutlon  and  then  make  money  by  treating  It." 
There  Is  a  need  for  recycling,  but  recycllnaas 
an  afterthought  la,  to  me,  both  cynical  ajnd 
sinful,  because  any  Industrialist  embar^ng 
on  a  new  process  should  Know  In  adva«ce 
not  only  what  they  are  getting  as  their 
finished  product  but  what  they  are  vomiting 
out  as  fumes  or  effluent.  The  cycling  should 
be  pre-  as  well  as  post-.  I  was  with  the  direc- 
tors of  a  great,  diversified,  chemical  combine 
at  a  demonstration  of  the  recovery  of  mre 
metals  and  fine  chemicals  from  sludge  whjch 
had  caused  amenity  outcries.  I  reminded 
them  that  what  this  unit  was  throwing  a^ay 
other  departments  of  their  combine  were  buy- 
ing expensively  from  somewhere  else.         j 

Prevention  of  pollution  Is  a  matter!  of 
money.  If  concerns  want  quick  dividends 
they  take  short-cuts,  which  are  as  repre- 
hensible as  putting  cheap  steel  Into  a  afey- 
scraper.  But  the  customers,  who  become  the 
"public"  protesting  about  pollution,  must 
also  recognize  that  If  they  want  lots  of  thltigs 
cheaply  they  must  pay  the  social  costs  later 
on.  This  has  been  the  bone  of  contentloii  In 
all  regulation  of  i>ollutlon.  Industrial  cbn- 
cems  say  "if  you  impose  those  precautionary 
charges  on  us,  you  will  price  us  out  of  the 
market,  because  our  competitors  abroad  are 
not  under  such  restrictions."  Indeed,  the 
only  possible  solution  will  have  to  be  inter- 
national, enforceable  standards.  It  Is  not 
Impossible.  We  have  built  International  safe- 
guards into  industrial  atomic  energy  so  «hat 
they  are  a  first-cost  which  every  operator  has 
to  meet  and  is  common  to  all  his  competll«rs 
everywhere  In  the  world.  j 

I  have  a  more  draconlan  proposal:  I  w^uld 
make  concerns  not  only  responsible  for  their 
Initial  waste-products  but  for  their  products 
when  they  become  waste.  I  have  prophesied 
that  our  clvUizatlon  vrtll  "go  out  not  wijh  a 
bang  but  a  raspberry  ripple" — we  shall  be 
smothered  In  non-returnable  container^.  If 
automobile  manufacturers,  tire-manufac- 
turers, and  dispensers  of  goods  In  pintle 
containers  were  compeUed  ultimately  to  [dis- 
pose of  them,  this  would  take  care  of  the 
cast-oS  cars,  the  tires  in  copses  and  gullies, 
and  the  indiscriminate  litter— but  we  also 
would  compel  the  makers  to  realize  ,  the 
wealth  they  are  wasting.  They  would  ha«e  to 
think  in  advance,  in  the  making  of  t^elr 
products,  how  they  could  find  use  for  |  the 
elements  they  contain.  The  ingenuity  they 
would  need  to  cope  with  the  products  which 
have  gone  to  waste  would  help  to  recoves  the 
wealth  that  is  in  that  waste.  And  they  wtould 
be  agreeably  surprised. 

After  all  Nature,  with  which  we  havs  to 
negotiate  fresh  options  and  a  new  least  on 
this  planet,  practices  "Conservation  of  flat- 
ter." Why  should  not  Homo  sapiens? 


THE  23D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRi 
INDEPENDENCE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

small  nation  that  she  has  also  gone  out  to 
other  nations  that  are  less  developed,  and 
has  offered  them  a  helping  hand. 
The  article  follows: 

NOTKS   ISRAZL'S   Peogriss,   Am   TO   Otheb 
COtTNTBIES 

One  of  the  astonishing  things  about  the 
Infant  state  of  Israel,  on  its  23rd  anniversary 
as  an  Independent  nation  and  faced  with  Its 
own  critical  needs  and  problems,  is  the  im- 
pressive aid  it  is  giving  to  other  developing 
nations,  especially  in  Africa  and  the  Par 
East. 

Each  year  more  than  1,000  trainees  from 
these  nations  receive  instruction  in  technical 
skills  at  Israel's  agricultural  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  scientific  institutions.  In  addition, 
some  600  Israeli  experts  have  visited  80  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  offering  on-the-spot 
training  courses  and  assistance  in  industrial 
and  rural  development. 

Joint  companies  for  construction,  water 
supply  and  Irrigation,  shipping  and  foreign 
trade  have  been  launched  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
An  Israeli  architect,  in  partnership  with  an 
Ethiopian,  established  the  first  architectural 
firm  in  Addis  Ababa  and  helped  organize  a 
faculty  of  architecture  at  the  University  of 
Ethiopia,  which  has  already  trained  20  full- 
fledged  architects  and  numerous  draftsmen 
Israeli  experts  have  been  entrusted  not 
only  with  the  construction  of  public  build- 
ings and  lnd\istrlal  plants  in  Ethiopia,  but 
also  with  the  development  of  fisheries,  geo- 
logical surveys  and  engineering  schools. 

Some  of  these  projects  are  sponsored  by  the 
Lsraell  government;  others  are  undertaken 
jointly  with  U.N.  and  other  international 
bodies;  many  are  the  private  undertakings 
of  Israeli  business  firms. 

Israel  Is  In  a  unique  position  to  offer  guid- 
ance and  technical  assistance  to  developing 
nations,  since  many  of  the  problems  these 
nations  face,  Israel  has  been  forced  to  solve. 
Because  Israel  has  been  forced  to  rely  on 
science  for  the  development  of  Its  limited 
resources,  it  has  pioneered  in  the  use  of  syn- 
thetic materials  and  In  the  extraction  of 
metals  and  chemicals,  as  well  as  farm  prod- 
ucts, from  Its  reluctant  soil,  abused  and 
despoiled  for  a  thousand  years  or  more. 

In  a  world  that  is  faced  with  population 
explosions  and  exhaustion  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  Israeli  experience,  forced  upon 
it  by  circumstances,  may  well  be  of  universal 
significance  and  in  some  Instances  has  al- 
ready proved  so. 

ISBAEL    SiLVEB, 

Executive  Director,  Jewish   Community 
Council,  Perth  Amhoy. 
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EXPANSION  OF  STRATEGIC  WEAP- 
ONS BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEM 

or    NEW    JKRSET  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIvfes 

Thursday,  Apnl  29.  1971       j 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ^ood 
friend,  Iz  Silver,  has  expressed  much  bet- 
ter than  I  could  some  thoughts  we  shpuld 
remember  in  commemorating  the  23^  an- 
niversary of  Israeli  independence.  Ij  am, 
therefore,  very  happy  to  put  his  rerojarks 
from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  News 
Tribune  into  the  Congressional  Rb^ord. 

People  aroimd  the  world  have  locked 
with  pride  and  amazement  at  what  lirael 
has  done  for  herself  in  these  few  abort 
years.  I  think  it  is  indeed  a  tribute  toj  this 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VDIGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  of  April  27 
contained  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  expansion  of  strategic 
weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  editorial  notes  that  there  is  a 
danger  that  Russia  may  be  using  the 
SALT  talks  as  a  cover  for  greatly  increas- 
ing its  missile  systems. 

I  hope  that  the  SALT  talks  will  be 
successful,  but  I  believe  that  we  must  be 
watchful  and  take  care  that  we  do  not 
permit  the  deterioration  of  our  strategic 


cap>ability  while  the  negotiations  are  in 
progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled,  "Is  There  Any  Alterna- 
tive?" be  printed  in  the  Ext«isions  of 
Remarks. 

The  editor  of  the  Staunton  Leader  is 
E.  Walton  Opie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  There  Any  Alternative? 
Two  men  prominent  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, one  In  the  Executive  Branch  and 
one  in  the  Legislative,  have  voiced  new  warn- 
ings that  Russia  is  still  expanding  her  ca- 
pabilities for  nuclear  destruction  of  the 
United  States. 

This  country  Is  undoubtedly  dangerously 
behind  In  defenses  against  Intercontinental 
ballistic,  multi-headed  missiles.  Our  retali- 
atory power  seems  no  longer  adequate  as  a 
deterrent  vsrith  the  Soviet  building  such  ca- 
pability for  smashing  our  ICBM  silos  that  a 
first-strike  could  be  decisive.  Is  that  the 
real  objective  of  the  persistent  Russian  mis- 
sile building  while  engaging  politely  In  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks   (SALT)? 

In  the  face  of  the  statement  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  that  the  U.S.  now  has 
evidence  of  Russian  Involvement  "In  a  new 
and  apparently  extensive  ICBM  construc- 
tion program",  can  we  afford  to  doubt  the 
Information  from  our  intelligence  sources? 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  a  po- 
tential presidential  candidate  next  year  who 
has  a  realistic  outlook  on  Russia's  military 
might  and  Communist  global  ambitions,  has 
given  some  actual  figures  on  the  new  Soviet 
missile  construction  program.  Whether  or 
not  he  has  sources  of  dependable  informa- 
tion other  than  Sect.  Laird's  Is  a  question 
which  makes  the  situation  no  less  sinister. 
Sen.  Jackson  said  his  data  shows  Russia 
could  deploy  70  huge  missiles  this  year  with 
"more  destructive  power  than  the  United 
States  has  in  its  entire  land-based  Minute- 
man  ICBM  system".  Recalling  news  last 
month  of  a  new  generation  of  Communist 
missiles,  he  declared:  "We  have  now  learn- 
ed that  construction  of  this  system  is  mov- 
ing ahead  at  a  rapid  rate."  Sect.  Laird  has 
reported  similarly,  but  expressed  hope  of 
"convincing  progress"  by  SALT. 

These  talks  at  Vienna,  opined  another 
Administration  official,  "are  going  nowhere 
btrt  down",  and  have  "narrowed  the  time  in 
which  we  can  negotiate  from  a  stand-pat 
position". 

The  Pentagon  credits  the  Soviet  with  300 
multi-headed  SS9s  deployed  already,  pack- 
ing enough  power  to  knock  out  95  per  cent 
of  ovur  1,000  Mlnutemen  In  sUos.  Wouldn't 
that  crush  our  once  vaunted  retaliatory 
deterrent  power,  or  could  our  nuclear-power- 
ed, mlsslle-flrlng  submarines  fulfill  that  role? 
Soviet  strategists  must  be  placing  faith  in 
their  new  missile  program  to  more  than 
coxmter-balance  our  Poseidon  missiles,  some 
of  the  underwater  carriers  of  which  would  be 
tracked  and  either  destroyed  or  rendered 
harmless  by  Russian  subs. 

Sect.  Laird  is  reported  to  be  hesitant,  even 
in  the  face  of  such  considerations  as  the 
above,  at)out  recommending  Congressional 
approval  of  coimter-aotlon,  further  than  the 
limited  provisions  of  the  military  budget  for 
fiscal  1972,  in  order  to  restore  our  deterrent 
position.  He  has  said  that  without  some 
genuine  progress  by  SALT,  It  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so.  The  cost  would  run  into 
bllUona  of  dollars,  but  what  alternative  is 
there? 

Americans  should  not  forget  the  treacherj 
of  Japan  in  making  the  secret  naval  move- 
ment and  the  sneak  Pearl  Harbor  atUck 
while  negotiating  in  Washington  for  a 
Japanese-U-S.  detente.  The  Communist  re- 
gime In  Moscow  is  capable  of  equal  treachery. 
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A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL 
DENTAL  CARE  FOR  MILITARY 
DEPENDENTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation, which  I  formerly  introduced  in 
the  90th  and  91st  Congresses,  to  provide 
additional  dental  care  for  dependents  of 
active  duty  members  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  employees  in  private  in- 
dustry are  beginning  to  receive  the  kind 
of  dental  care  benefits  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Dental  Care  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  proposed  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  offer  similar  benefits  to  our  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  To  explain  the  sit- 
uation in  greater  detail  I  am  inserting 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  7: 

UNIONS  PUSH  FOR  DENTAL  COVERAGE  IN  PACTS 

FtoR  Two  Reasons:   High  Costs,  Bad  Teeth 
(By  Timothy  D.  Schellhardt) 

Chicago.— Bill  Appling  has  put  off  getting 
a  new  set  of  false  teeth  for  four  years  because 
he  can't  afford  them.  But  come  July,  the  42- 
year-old  International  Harvester  Co.  employe 
will  get  his  dentures.  What's  more,  his  wife, 
Delores,  wUl  be  fitted  with  a  new  set  of  up- 
pers, his  14-year-old  daiighter,  Dlonne,  will 
have  her  teeth  straightened,  and  his  son. 
Glen,  10.  will  have  several  cavities  filled. 

The  total  dentist  bill  should  approach  $2,- 
500,  but  Mr.  Appling  isn't  too  worried.  That's 
because  his  union,  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, last  January  negotiated  a  labor  contract 
under  which  International  Harvester  will  pay 
about  70  Tc  of  the  dentist  bills  of  its  40,000 
employes  and  their  famUles.  The  plan  goes 
Into  effect  July  1. 

"Denticare"  as  It's  called,  is  one  of  the 
newest  and  hottest  employe  benefits  being 
demanded — and  won — by  unions  across  the 
country.  In  the  past  few  years,  prepaid  den- 
tal Insurance  has  been  negotiated  by  the 
Teamsters,  Machinists  and  several  public- 
employe  unions.  The  agreement  between  the 
UAW  and  Harvester— the  biggest  single  plan 
written  so  far — Increases  to  more  than  10 
million  the  number  of  Aiuericans  who  now 
have  some  sort  of  dental  coverage. 

That  number  should  grow  substantially  In 
the  near  future.  "Of  all  the  fringe  benefits 
we  seek  this  year,  dental  insurance  heads  our 
list,"  says  a  top  official  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America,  which  this  year 
will  negotiate  contracts  covering  more  than 
500,000  employes.  Dental  benefits  are  ex- 
pected to  be  high  on  the  list  of  demands  of 
the  Steelworkers  this  summer,  and  Machin- 
ists Union  officials  say  they  will  be  pushing 
this  year  to  cover  the  80 Tc  of  their  one  mil- 
lion members  not  covered  at  present.  The 
UAW  says  it  vrtll  press  hard  for  dental  insur- 
ance in  Its  1973  talks  with  the  major  auto 
and  farm-implement  makers. 

toothaches  and  hhiadaches 
The  union  push  for  dental  Insurance  is 
hardly  surprising.  Since  1939,  dental  costs 
have  climbed  66%  whUe  the  cost  of  living  in 
general  has  risen  38%.  The  American  Dental 
Association  estimates  that  the  average  family 
without  dental  Insurance  will  spend  $90  this 
year  on  dental  bills,  up  50%  from  seven  years 
ago.  Many  famlllee  will  spend  much,  much 
more.  It  costs  $800  to  $1,500  to  have  a  child's 

teeth  straightened,   and   a   common   filling 
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costs  about  $8.60  now,  compared  with  $6.76 
only  10  years  ago. 

Now  that  the  federal  government  seems  on 
the  verge  of  offering  some  health  Insurance 
unions  have  been  seeking  from  employers,  the 
unions  are  turning  more  attention  to  winning 
dental  coverage  from  employers.  In  addition, 
dental  coverage  is  seen  as  an  attractive  bene- 
fit for  the  younger  workers  who  are  making 
up  a  growing  proportion  of  the  Industrial 
work  force. 

"Our  younger  members  aren't  much  at- 
tracted by  big  pensions,  but  dental  bills  are  a 
big  headache.  Por  many  of  them,  dental  costs 
are  as  high  as  their  medical  bills,"  says  Pat 
Greathouse,  a  UAW  vice  president. 

The  movement  toward  company-paid  den- 
tal Insurance  is  expected  to  affect  more  than 
just  the  worker's  pocketbook;  it  also  promises 
to  make  his  teeth  better.  Although  they  get 
relatively  little  attention,  dental  disorders 
are  among  the  nation's  leading  health  prob- 
lems. The  ADA  says  that  less  than  half  the 
population  now  gets  "adequate"  dental  care. 
The  Surgeon  General's  office  estimates  that 
one  child  in  four  has  teeth  so  poorly  aligned 
that  chewing  causes  facial  disfigurement  and 
that  four  of  every  five  Americans  over  14  years 
old  have  gum  trouble. 

"healthiest  teeth  around" 

The  results  of  poor  dent&l  care  can  go 
far  beyond  a  simple  toothache.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  says 
that  in  1968,  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  an  average  of  more  than  10,000 
men  and  vromen  stayed  off  their  jobs  every 
day  because  of  dental  disorders.  Bad  teeth 
can  lead  to  serious  health  complications. 
Bacteria  from  an  Infected  tooth  can  be  swal- 
lowed, resulting  In  painful  throat  infections, 
back  and  shoulder  pains  and  even  blood  poi- 
soning that  can  bring  about  death. 

Regular  trips  to  the  dentist  can  stave  off 
most  dental  agonies,  and  all  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  people  with  dental  Insurance  are 
more  likely  than  others  to  go  regularly.  The 
authority  for  this  is  no  less  than  the  ADA, 
which  in  1962  instituted  a  prepaid  dental 
program  for  200  of  its  employes.  In  1969,  a 
typical  ADA  employe's  family  of  four  had 
$476  of  dental  work  done,  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  spent  by  families  without 
dental  Insurance.  "Before  the  prepaid  plan, 
our  employes'  teeth  were  as  bad  as  everyone 
else's.  But  now  we  certainly  think  we've  got 
the  healthiest  teeth  around,"  says  Duane 
Moen,  director  of  economic  research  for  the 
association.  The  association  favors  dental-In- 
surance programs. 

If  dental  coverage  is  to  expand  greatly,  it 
will  have  to  be  through  collective  bargaining, 
Insurance  officials  believe.  Public  Interest  in 
individual  policies  has  been  low,  primarily 
because  the  premiums  are  high.  An  Inldvldual 
policy  for  a  man  with  a  family  can  cost  $76  to 
$420  a  year,  depending  on  breadth  of  cover- 
age. In  addition,  most  individual  policies  re- 
quire the  policyholder  to  pay  a  sizable  de- 
ductible amount  before  receiving  benefits, 
and  even  then  all  costs  usually  aren't  covered. 

Few  lns\irers  even  offer  individual  plans. 
"Dental  disease  is  practically  universal,  and 
most  Individuals  can  tell  quite  clearly  what 
their  dental  needs  are  before  seeking  insur- 
ance. Only  when  we  spread  the  risk  among 
many  people,  such  as  a  group,  is  It  worth  our 
while  to  write  the  business,"  says  one  Insurer 

MANY  PUtNS  available 

At  the  company  level,  too,  dental  care  plans 
are  expensive.  Harvester's  program  is  expect- 
ed to  cost  $6.6  million  to  $5.8  million  an- 
nually, or  about  $140  for  each  employee.  The 
plan  will  pay  all  charges  for  examinations,  In- 
cluding teeth-cle&nlng  every  six  months,  for 
surgical  repair  of  dentures  and  for  surgical 
treatment  of  diseased  gums.  Por  other  dental 
expenses.  Including  filling  cavities,  Harvester 
will  pay  75%  of  the  costs,  except  those  related 
to  teeth  straightening,  dentures  and  bridge- 
work  (other  than  surgical  repair) ,  where  the 
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reimbursement  will  be  60%.  There  is  a  $760- 
a-year  limit  on  most  benefits  for  each  person 
and  a  $500  lifetime  maximum  on  teeth 
straightening  costs. 

The  Harvester  dental  plan  Is  written  by 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.,  one  of  more  than 
50  insurers  who  write  the  business.  The  na- 
tion's Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans,  which 
provide  medical  coverage  for  about  45%  of 
the  population,  have  started  writing  dental 
insurance  for  their  group  subscribers.  A  pro- 
totype plan,  begun  last  May  by  a  Joint  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  organization  In  New  York, 
covers  almost  200,000  persons,  served  by 
more  than  6,000  dentists.  Other  "Blue"  plans 
C3ver  about  40,000  subscribers. 

Group  packages  also  are  written  by  the 
Delta  Dental  Plans  Association,  a  dentist- 
operated  organization  sponsoring  insvirance 
through  state  dental  societies.  The  nonprofit 
Delta  contracts  now  cover  about  three  million 
persons  In  29  states.  Union-negotiated  dental 
plans  got  their  start  through  a  Delta  plan 
written  In  1951  when  the  International  Long- 
shoremen and  Warehousemen's  Union  got 
dental  benefit*  In  Its  West  Coast  contract. 

Some  smaller  companies  provide  dental 
care  for  employees  through  company  health 
clinics. 

Dentists  generally  like  the  plans,  but  some 
complain  about  the  paperwork  It  causes  and 
atx)ut  slow  payments  from  insurer.  "Three  or 
four  of  my  patients  now  have  healthy  teeth, 
but  I  haven't  been  paid  for  months  for  their 
dental  wwk.  These  delays  can  really  hurt  a 
guy  just  starting  his  pracUce,"  says  Dr.  Rob- 
ert G.  Thomas  Jr.,  a  suburban  Chicago  den- 
tist who  began  his  practice  last  year. 


GEORGIA  SHERIFF'S  ASSOCIATION 
EXPRESSES  SUPPORT  FOR  J. 
EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or   GBOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  controversy  has  arisen  in  our 
Nation  during  the  past  several  weeks  sur- 
rounding the  service  of  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  an  outstanding  American 
who  has  served  his  country  with  honor 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  Mr.  Hoover,  as 
have  many  constituents  of  my  fellow 
Members  from  Georgia.  One  of  the  Asso- 
ciations that  serves  our  people  best  is  the 
Georgia  Sheriff's  Association,  and  here 
is  correspondence  received  from  the 
Honorable  D.  Lamar  Stewart,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  that  group,  and  sheriff  of 
my  home  county  of  Dougherty. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

Apsil  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Dawson  Mathis, 

Congressman,  Second  District,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sie:  We  the  members  of  the  Georgia 
Sheriff's  Association  would  like  to  commend 
the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  his 
great  contributions  to  Law  Enforcement.  Let 
this  be  a  matter  of  record  that  we  support  his 
actions  and  methods. 

We  have  all  learned  and  benefited  from 
him  and  his  Department  and  wholeheartedly 
support  him  all  the  way. 
Sincerely, 

D.  Lamar  Stewart, 
FBI    Sational    Academy.    22d    Session, 
Secretary-Treasurer,    Georgia    Sheriffs 
Association. 
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SOVIET  SA-5'S 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Atril 
12.  1971.  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  hardly  one  of 
my  favorite  columnists,  reporting  from 
OfTutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Neb^.— 
the  headquarters  of  our  Strategic 
Command— brings  to  our  attention 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  weU  Have 
1  200  ABM  launchers  operational  in  addi- 
tion to  the  64  launcher  Galosh  ABM  sys- 
tem already  operational  around  Moscow 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  that  the  Soviet 
surface-to-air  missile,  No.  5— SA+5— 
when  Integrated  with  the  huge  "Ifen- 
house"  radars,  of  which  the  So^ie-s 
have  around  half  a  dozen  under  Con- 
struction, would,  according  to  Strategic 
Air  Command  analysts,  "make  an  ABM 
system  protecting  most  of  the  other 
Soviet  industrial  centers,  additionai  to 
Moscow  which  Is  protected  by  the  Galosh 
system/' 

Dr.  John  Poster.  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  has  alluded 
to  this  possibility  by  stating  that: 

If  the  SA-5  system  Is  given  Inlormi.tlon 
from  the  large  ballistic  missile  acquis  tlon 
and  tracing  radars,  then  It  could  have  con- 
siderable capability  in  making  successful 
Intercepts  of  incoming  ballistic  missiles. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  irter- 
netting  cannot  be  detected  by  meats  of 
aerial  observation. 

Recent  Information  released  yeste  :day 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  revej.lin^ 
that  the  Soviets  are  going  ahead  on  the 
construction  of  four  more  Galosh  com- 
plexes in  addition  to  the  four  alr?ady 
operational  would  lead  most  reasorable 
people  to  believe  that  if  the  SA-5  anti- 
missile system,  which  compliments  the 
Galosh  system,  is  not  yet  operatlona  1  the 
Soviets  have  every  intention  of  making 
it  so. 

Secretary  Laird  also  Indicated  that  the 
new  Galosh  sites  would  probably  utilize 
an  improved  Interceptor  missile.  The|  fact 
that  the  Soviets  had  been  testing  this 
new  Interceptor  for  2  years  was  reported 
In  the  Secretaries'  Defense  Po»ture 
Statement  for  fiscal  year  1972  so  a4  the 
deployment  of  the  new  missile  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  The  statements  fol- 
lows :  I 
Rebzakcii  and  Dbvblopment 


D\irlng  the  past  two  years  testing  of  -what 
appears  to  be  an  improved  GALOSH  njlsslle 
has  been  noted.  Such  a  missile  could  be 
available  as  early  as  thla  year.  It  has  aj  con- 
trolled coast  capability  and  restartable  en- 
gine providing  a  high  degree  of  flexlbiUty 
In  countering  a  variety  of  threats.  j 

During  this  past  year  research  an*  de- 
velopment related  to  a  new  ABM  system  con- 
tinued. 

These  developments,  as  well  as  tha  now 
familiar  news  that  the  Soviets  are  start- 
ing to  build  a  new  and  extensive  pS-9 
type  missile  system,  are  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  trend  brought  to  light 
in  the  supplemental  report  submitted  by 
seven  members  of  the  Presidents  Blue 
Ribbon  Defease  Panel. 
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The  report  states : 

The  evidence  Is  reasonably  conclusive  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  planning  precisely  these 
capabilities  (1.  an  oBenslve  flrst-strike  ca- 
pability against  our  means  of  delivering  re- 
taliatory missiles  and  2.  a  defensive  capabil- 
ity of  protecting  much  of  its  heartland  from 
such  U.S.  missiles  (e.g.  Polaris)  as  survive 
the  preemptive  strike.)  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  a  preemptive  first  strike  Is  intended, 
but  rather  that  weapons  systems  which  are 
needed  ONLY  (panels  emp.)  for  such  a  pur- 
pose are  being  deployed. 

Our  self  imposed  restraint,  which  Sec- 
retary Laird  correctly  characterized  as 
"near  moratorium,"  is  fast  destroying 
any  hope  of  stability,  based  on  relative 
strategic  capabilities,  at  the  level  of  cen- 
tral nuclear  war,  while  at  the  same  time 
opening  up  whole  new  areas  of  the  world 
to  Soviet  conventional  force  aggression 
by  making  U.S.  retaliation  for  any  act 
less  than  direct  attack  on  the  continen- 
tal United  States  more  and  more  incred- 
ible as  the  Soviets  gain  unchallenged  nu- 
clear superiority. 

The  first  prerequisite  for  maintaining 
stability  at  the  highest  level  of  possible 
nuclear  conflict  is  to  prevent  the  So- 
viets from  acquiring  the  means  neces- 
sary to  lower  our  second  strike  retsdla- 
tory  capability  below  a  threshold  accept- 
able to  themselves.  War.  especially  a  one 
act  war  taking  place  mainly  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  becomes  more  and  more 
probable  the  closer  the  Soviets  come  to 
being  able  to  achieve  a  favorable  deci- 
sion through  war. 

Since  a  successful  Soviet  first-strike 
capability  consists  of  their  combining 
counter  force  offensive  systems,  such  as 
the  SS-9,  and  ballistic  missile,  and  other, 
defensive  systems  in  a  coordinated  effort 
to  lower  the  retaliatory  damage  we  are 
able  to  inflict  on  them  to  a  level  they 
consider  acceptable,  Mr.  Alsop  points 
out: 

IT  this  is  true  (SA-5  having  an  ABM  ca- 
pability), as  the  SAC  analysts  believe,  the 
upset  In  the  balance  of  nuclear  strategic 
power  is  already  far  greater  than  the  worst 
pessimists  suppose  outside  the  government's 
secret  chambers. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post. 

Apr.  12.  19711 

What  I»  Thbt'h*  Wrong? 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Omaha.  Nsb. — "And  what  if  the  estimates 
are  wrong?"  That  Is  the  question  you  find 
yourself  asking,  over  and  over  again.  If  you 
come  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Ck)mmand.  Here  the  whole  world  balance 
of  power  Is  concentrated,  as  It  were.  In  a 
single  converted  but  still  old-fashioned  U.S. 
Army  post. 

The  journey  to  OfTutt  Air  Force  Base  was 
made  to  get  the  facts  before  the  Senate's  an- 
nual storm  in  a  cave  of  winds  over  the  next 
apjpropjTlatlons  for  American  antiballlstlc 
missiles.  And  the  Journey  raised  the  fairly 
worrjring  question  above  recorded  for  reasons 
of  the  utmost  grlmness. 

In  brief,  the  analysU  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  are  rather  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  already  has  an  extensive 
and  efficient  antiballlstlc  missile  system  dis- 
guised as  part  of  Its  antiaircraft  defenses.  In 
this  matter,  moreover.  SAC  analysts  are  sup- 
ported by  most  Defense  Department  analysts. 
including  the  department's  able  chief  scien- 
tist, Dr.  John  Foster. 
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It  Is  a  strange  feature  of  our  era  that  Is- 
sues of  potential  Ufe-and-death  significance 
are  quite  often  debated  in  private,  in  the 
most  secret  chambers  of  the  government.  In 
this  Instance,  the  issue  of  "SAM-upgradlng," 
as  the  problem  is  called,  Is  known  to  have 
been  given  nearly  30  hours  of  close,  consecu- 
tive study  by  the  director  of  Central  Intri- 
Ugence  Agency,  Richard  Helms. 

Any  Issue  requiring  that  amount  of  desper- 
ately hard  homework  by  a  man  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  director  of  the  CIA  can  only  be  an 
Issue  with  potential  Ufe-and-death  signifi- 
cance. And  who  on  earth,  outside  the  gov- 
errunent's  most  secret  chambers,  has  ever 
heturi  that  such  a  problem  as  "SAM-upgrad- 
lng" so  much  as  exists? 

But  for  the  very  reason  that  it  has  potra- 
tlal  llfe-and-death  significance,  It  Is  well  for 
more  people  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  The  problem  begins,  then,  with  the 
Soviets'  deployment  of  approximately  1,200 
defense  ballistic  missiles  of  unusual  slse  and 
power,  whloh  our  people  call  "Talllnns"  or 
"SA-fis." 

As  the  designation  "3A-6"  should  indicate, 
these  Talllnns  were  originally  classed  as  anti- 
aircraft missiles.  In  the  same  series  as  the 
SA-2  and  SA-3  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed in  Egypt.  The  question  whether  the 
Talllnns  really  belong  In  this  series  was  what 
engaged  Director  Helms'  attention  so  many 
hours. 

There  are  three  facts  of  great  Importance 
that  bear  upon  this  question.  In  the  first 
place.  Incoming  ballistic  missile  warheads. 
greatly  slowed  by  their  descent  and  Incapable 
of  evasive  maneuver,  are  actually  rather 
easier  to  knock  down  with  missiles  than  are 
properly  flown  and  equipped  bombing- 
planes. 

Secondly,  the  Tallinn  Is  an  exo-atmos- 
pheric  missile.  In  other  words,  with  a  range 
of  100  miles,  it  also  reaches  an  altitude  ol 
100.000  feet.  This  is  somewhat  above  the 
atmosphere  In  which  alrplanee  fly.  Thirdly, 
in  most  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  where  Tal- 
llnns are  deployed,  they  are  duplicated,  as  it 
were,  by  8A-2  missiles,  whose  antiaircraft 
character  is  beyond  dispute. 

Thus  the  Soviets  have  today  1,200  missiles 
which  can  be  ABMs  masquerading  as  anti- 
aircraft missiles.  This  Is  of  course  In  addi- 
tion to  the  acknowledged  ABMs  of  the  type 
known  as  Galosh,  deployed  only  around  Mos- 
cow. That  Is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
story,  however. 

The  1,200  plus-or-mlnus  Tallinn  missiles 
could  not  possibly  be  used  as  ABMs,  without 
a  complex  system  to  give  them  the  needed 
radar- targeting  and  radar-guidance.  This  Is 
where  the  huge  'henhouse"  and  "doghouse" 
radars  come  In,  which  the  Soviets  have  also 
been  deploying  for  some  time. 

These  vast  radars,  over  100  feet  high  and 
as  large  in  area  as  a  couple  of  football  fields, 
again  appear  to  be  superfluous,  like  the  Tal- 
llnns' power  to  reach  outside  the  atmosphere, 
except  on  one  condltlbn.  That  condition  1b 
that  the  radars  are  Intended  to  be  married  to 
the  Talllnns.  This  would  make  an  ABM  sys- 
tem protecting  most  of  the  other  Soviet  in- 
dustrial centers,  additional  to  Moscow  which 
is  protected  by  the  Galosh  system. 

If  this  Is  true,  as  the  SAC  analysts  believe, 
the  upset  In  the  balance  of  nuclear-strategic 
power  is  already  far  greater  than  the  worst 
pessimists  suppose  outside  the  government's 
secret  chambers.  The  untruth  of  the  SAC 
analysts's  conclusion  Is  meanwhile  stoutly 
maintained  by  most  of  the  government's 
civilian  analysts. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  first  main- 
tained that  the  Soviets'  giant  S8-8  mlfl*«« 
were  not  aimed  at  our  Mlnuteman  system. 
and  then  repeatedly  argued  that  SS-8  de- 
ployment would  soon  be  stopped.  They  took 
five  years  to  admit  that  other  error,  so  the 
track  record  is  not  reassuring. 
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THE  NIGHTMARE  OF  A 
FIREFIGHTER 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 


or    lUKNKSOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1971,  I  reintroduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  death  and  disability  benefits 
for  all  policemen  and  firemen  killed  or 
disabled  in  the  line  of  duty — H.R.  5235. 
While  hearings  were  held  on  his  bill 
during  the  9l8t  Congress,  no  hearings 
have  yet  been  scheduled  by  the  Judiciary 
Commltt.ee  during  this  Congress. 

In  connection  with  my  proposed  legis- 
lation I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
article  from  the  AprU  29,  1971,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times.  This  article  by  Den- 
nis  Smith,  who  himself  Is  a  fireman  in 
the  south  Bronx  of  New  York,  dramat- 
ically illustrates  what  it  means  to  be  a 
fireman  today. 

I  strongly  feel  the  article  highlights 
the  never-ending  and  often  lonesome  job 
of  our  firefighters.  All  too  often  their 
heroic  actions  are  taken  for  granted  with 
littie  or  no  notice.  Perhaps  this  article 
will  provide  some  impetus  toward  early 
passage  of  this  vital  legislation. 

Thk  Nichtmarb  of  a  Firefighter 
(By  Dennis  Smith) 
Every  fourth  year  or  thereabouts  the  city's 
Department  of  Personnel  gives  notice  that 
the  filing  period  for  the  fireman's  examina- 
tion Is  open.  I  read  such  a  notice  recently, 
and  a  plethora  of  remembrances  danced 
through  my  mind.  I  have  been  a  firefighter 
for  eight  years,  but  I  remember  the  day  I 
filed  for  the  exam  as  clearly  as  a  king  re- 
members his  coronation,  or  a  cardinal  his 
elevation. 

There  were  no  budding  trees  to  see  as  I 
walked  the  seven  blocks  from  the  dispossess- 
ing tenement  I  called  home  to  the  Lexington 
Avenue  subway,  but  as  I  passed  the  flrehouse 
on  East  5l8t  Street  I  felt  an  excitement  that 
was  once  again  the  excitement  a  poet  would 
feel  upon  viewing  an  acre  of  exploding  cro- 
cus. There  was  a  chromed  numeral  attached 
to  the  grill  of  the  fire  engine,  but  I  saw  Wil- 
liam Carlos  William's  figure  6  In  gold,  ec- 
static that  I  would  soon  be  a  part  of  the  whin- 
ing sirens  and  clanging  bells. 

I  would  play  to  the  cheers  of  excited 
hordes — climbing  ladders,  pulling  hose,  and 
saving  children  from  the  waltz  of  the  hot- 
masked  devU.  I  paused  and  fed  the  fires  of 
my  ego — tearful  mothers  would  kiss  me,  edi- 
torial writers  would  extol  me  In  lofty  phrases, 
and  mayors  would  pin  ribbons  to  my  breast. 
It  was  a  summer  Satiu-day  when  I  took  the 
test.  Eight  thousand  men  competed  for  2,000 
Jobs.  The  fireman's  test  is  traditionally  the 
most  difficult  of  all  tests  for  the  uniformed 
services — more  men  apply  for  It  than  any 
other,  but  since  there  are  fewer  Jobs  the  ex- 
aminer makes  the  test  harder  to  pass. 

The  day  of  appointment  came,  and  the 
swearing-in  ceremony  was  brief.  After  a  few 
gratuitous  and  banal  remarks  by  city  of- 
ficials about  courage  and  dedication  I  was 
given  the  3 -Inch  Maltese  cross  which  is  the 
badge  of  a  firefighter,  the  majestic  shield  of 
the  lower-class  diligent.  I  had  made  It. 

Now,  eight  years  later,  the  romantic  visions 
have  faded.  I  have  climbed  a  thousand  lad- 
ders, and  crawled  Indlanfashlon  down  as 
many  halls  Into  a  deadly  nightshade  of 
smoke,  a  whirling  darkness  of  black  poison. 
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knowing  all  the  whUe  that  the  celling  may 
fall,  or  the  floor  collapse,  or  a  hidden  explo- 
sive Ignite.  I  have  watched  friends  die,  and  I 
have  carried  death  In  my  hands.  With  good 
reason  have  Christians  chosen  fire  as  the 
metaphor  of  hell.  Each  fire  Is  an  ontologlcal 
lesson  for  me,  for  what  could  be  more  fear- 
ful than  the  slow,  agonizing  crisping  of  skin, 
the  searing  of  the  lungs  until  the  throat 
passage  closes?  There  Is  no  excltment.  no  ro- 
mance. In  being  this  close  to  death. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  told  me 
that  flrefightlng  Is  the  most  hazardous  oc- 
cupation m  the  United  SWtes— more  hazard- 
ous than  underground  mining,  or  quarrying, 
or  construction.  There  is  nothing  glamorous 
in  my  profession.  I  live  in  a  country  where 
the  rate  of  death  from  Are  Is  twice  that  of 
Canada,  four  times  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  six  and  a  haU  times  that  of  Japan. 
Twelve  thousand  persons  died  by  fire  In  this 
country  last  year,  over  300  In  New  York  City. 
An  average  of  eight  city  firefighters  are  killed 
in  the  line  of  duly  each  year.  I  live  with  these 
facts  by  going  to  funerals. 

After  each  fire  in  an  apartment,  or  a  busi- 
ness, I  sit  exhausted  on  the  dark  slate  of 
tenement  stoops,  or  at  a  cobblestoned  curb. 
My  nose  walls  are  coated  with  soot,  and  I 
spit  the  black  phlegm  of  my  trade.  I  am 
only  31,  but  I  feel  50.  Men  pass  by  and  ask 
how  I  feel,  but  I  Just  nod  to  them.  I  don't 
feel  like  speaking.  I  feel  like  I  have  climbed 
a  mountain,  and  I  bask  In  the  silent  personal 
satisfaction  of  victory.  And  then  I  wonder 
if  the  price  firefighters  pay  for  the  victory  is 
worth  It.  Is  this  brutal  self-flagellation,  this 
constant  ingestion  of  poison,  this  exhaustion, 
this  aging  worth  it?  Flrefightlng  is  a  Job.  It  Is 
not  a  spiritual  vocation.  Hundreds  of  years 
have  passed  since  medieval  ascetics  whlw)€d 
themselves  for  glory.  No,  It  Is  not  worth  It.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  sanitation  man's  W-2 
form  has  a  higher  figure  typed  Into  the 
amount  earned  space,  and  prison  guards  reap 
the  same  benefits. 

Yet,  I  know  that  I  could  not  do  anything 
else  with  such  a  great  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. After  a  fire  not  long  ago  I  sat  In  the 
vestibule  of  a  tenement.  A  mother  and  a  child 
were  rescued  by  firefighters,  but  an  18- 
month-old  girl  was  lost.  A  man  came  down 
the  stairs,  and  sat  next  to  me,  the  dead  child 
on  his  lap.  His  face  was  covered  with  grime 
and  the  dark  spots  of  burned  paint  chips. 
As  we  waited  for  the  ambulance  to  come,  he 
said  over  and  over.  "Poor  little  thing,  she 
never  had  a  chance."  I  looked  up  at  his  eyes, 
they  were  almost  fully  closed,  but  I  could 
see  they  were  wet.  and  tearing.  The  corneas 
were  red  from  smoke,  and  light  reflected  from 
the  watered  surfaces,  making  them  sparkle. 
I  wish  now  that  each  man  who  Intends  to 
file  for  the  coming  fireman's  test  could  have 
seen  the  humanity,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
sadness  of  those  eyes,  for  they  explained  why 
we  fight  fires.  I  was  a  part  of  that  man  sit- 
ting In  a  tenement  hall,  and  together  we 
were  a  part  of  all  firefighters  everywhere. 

Dennis  Smith  Is  a  fireman  in  the  South 
Bronx,  and  is  the  author  of  "Repwrt  From 
Engine  83." 


LOYALTY  DAY  AND  LAW  DAY 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    nX>RIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sa- 
lut«!  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
the  American  Bar  Association,  for  lead- 
ing Americans  in  the  observance  of  a 
special  day  of  thankfulness  for  our  sys- 
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tern  of  government  and  for  observing 
respect  for  law  as  a  measure  of  our  free- 
dom. This  is  a  day  for  all  Americans  to 
vigorously  reaflQrm  their  faith  in  our 
Government  and  In  their  respect  for  law 
and  order  that  has  made  and  kept  us  a 

free  petHJlc- 

Loyalty  Day  and  Law  Day  oome  at  a 
time  when  the  most  cherished  values  of 
our  Nation  are  being  put  to  stem  tests. 
It  is  a  time  when  all  of  us  should  think 
deeply  about  our  principles,  reaffirm 
their  importance,  and  bear  witness  to 
them  in  our  lives.  On  Loyalty  Day  and 
Law  Day,  1971,  every  American  should 
pause  to  look  within  himself  and  put  a 
measure  to  the  depths  of  his  beliefs.  Let 
us  act  upon  them,  as  Americans  loyal  to 
a  cherished  heritage  of  ordered  freedom. 

The  observance  of  Loyalty  Day  and 
Law  Day  gives  us  a  chsmce  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted — counted  on  the  side  of 
our  country,  counted  on  the  side  of  our 
fighting  men,  counted  on  the  side  of  our 
democratic  institutions  of  Government 
and  our  ways  of  dealing  with  each  other 
in  a  tradition  of  fairness,  of  help  for  the 
oppressed,  and  of  respect  for  the  law 
under  which  we  are  able  to  have  freedom 
of  association  and  religion  and  speech. 

The  Idea  of  a  Loyalty  Day  observance 
was  first  discussed  over  40  years  ago  by 
leaders  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
These  patriotic  veterans  of  overseas  mili- 
tary and  naval  service  to  their  country 
believed  that  something  should  be  done 
to  resist  the  effect  on  the  minds  and  emo- 
tions of  millions  of  Americans  of  heavily 
publicized  rallies,  demonstrations,  pa- 
rades, and  riots  staged  annually,  under 
Communist  auspices,  each  May  1,  "May 
Day." 

As  formative  plans  for  Loyalty  Day 
were  developing,  an  early  leader  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  said: 

It  was  unthinkable  to  men  who  had  served 
their  country  on  foreign  soil  or  In  hostile 
waters  that  mass  demonstrations  In  Ameri- 
can cities,  in  support  of  the  godless  Ideology 
of  communism,  should  go  unchallenged.  If 
the  Communists  could  stage  parades  In  sup- 
port of  this  atheistic  way  of  life,  why  couldn't 
patriotic  and  loyal  Americans  stage  parades 
and  demonstrations  emphaslsrtng  our  demo- 
cratic processes  and  the  American  way  of 
life. 

With  such  motives,  the  first  Loyalty 
Day  observances  were  held,  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  only  a  few  places,  and  then 
throughout  the  country. 

Law  Day,  sponsored  since  its  first  ob- 
servance, by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion In  cooperation  with  local  bar  asso- 
ciations and  other  groups  throughout  the 
country,  had  similar  reasons  for  coming 
into  being  as  did  Loyalty  Day,  althougrh 
Its  origins  were  more  recent.  It  was  first 
established  by  Presidential  proclamation 
in  1958.  Its  purpKwes  are  to  foster  respect 
for  law,  to  increase  public  understanding 
of  the  place  of  law  in  American  life,  and 
to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  free- 
dom under  law  in  the  United  States  and 
governmental  tyranny  imder  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  today  and  every 
day  exercise  our  loyalties  to  our  country 
and  our  respect  for  law  that  we  shall  re- 
main free  forever. 
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CONGRESSMAN   McCLOSKEY   ON 
THE  DRAFT 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OV   CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tie 
editors  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 
chose  this  month  to  honor  our  coUeagiie, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCLOSKEY)  by  reprinting  in  full  qis 
recent  testimony  before  the  Arm^d 
Services  Committee  on  extension  of  t^e 
draft.  . 

Although  I  personally  favor  the  con- 
cept of  an  all-volunteer  army,  I  thl: 
Mr.  McCloskkys  views  are  entitled 
our  respectful  attention. 

The  Armed  Forces  Journal  article  jis 
set  forth  below : 

CONOSXSSMAN    McCW»KBT    ON    TH«    D«A^ 

(Testimony  of    Oongressman    Paul    N.    Mc- 

Oloskey,  Jr.,  before  the  House  Armed  8e^- 

icea  Committee)  ( 

I   would   like  to  state  several  reasons  iln 

support  of  continuing  the  present  draft  law 

finding  further  study.  I 

By  way  of  preliminary  comment,  I  bellave 
that  the  arguments  over  the  continuation  I  of 
the  draft  axe  distorted  by  reason  of  the  ciir- 
rent  unpopularity  of  our  Vietnam  war  policy. 
It  Is  understandable  that  young  men  asised 
to  kill  a  people  whom  they  do  not  hate,  i  In 
a  cause  In  which  they  do  not  believe,  might 
focus  their  hoatlUty  against  the  law  which 
requires  their  service.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  the  young  men  of  deep  sensitivity  wlho 
have  gone  to  Sweden  and  Canada  or  souiht 
Conscientious  Objector  status,  or  wUlln|ly 
undergone  Jail  sentences,  would  be  the  sapie 
men  who,  30  years  ago.  memorized  eye  chaits 
and  traveled  to  Canada  to  enlist  in  Canadian 
forces  rather  than  wait  for  American  In- 
volvement In  the  war  against  Nazi  Germany. 
In  brief,  I  'oeUeve  that  It  is  the  Vietnam  »ar 
policy  which  causes  today's  protest  agaltist 
mandatory  military  service,  not  a  8ud4en 
abandonment  of  the  principle  that  a  yot(ng 
man  should  serve  his  country  for  a  shbrt 
time  during  his  youth. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  biased  in  this  rogsffd, 
but  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  ihe 
privileges  and  freedoms  of  being  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  justify  two  years  of  service  In 
times  of  war  or  threat  to  the  natlotial 
security. 

Aside  frtrni  these  comments,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  several  specific  reasons  wtiy  fhe 
draft  should  be  continued.  | 

First,  I  have  seen  no  perstiaslve  evldeiioe 
that  reasonable  young  men  will  volunQeer 
for  combat  Infantry  service  despite  substan- 
tial Increases  In  pay  and  benefits. 

Assuming  an  end  to  American  participa- 
tion m  the  Vietnam  War  this  year,  tl»ere 
will  still  be  a  peacetime  need.  In  the  fOre- 
8ee«U>le  future,  for  a  combat-ready  hlglilj 
mobile,  conventional  Infantry  force.  It  liiay 
be  16.  10,  or  only  six  Infantry  divisions,  but 
whatever  number  of  divisions  Is  requited, 
each  man  In  each  rifle  company  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  trained  to  a  point  of  readlaess 
and  physical  fitness  which  will  permit  him 
to  go  Into  oombat  on  34  hotirs  notice  or  leea 
We  no  longer  have  the  privilege  of  a  yeitr's 
preparation  of  an  American  Erpedltlortary 
Force,  as  In  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Con:3)t>at 
readiness  In  the  1970s  requires  readlnesa  to 
do  battle  Instantly,  and  this  capability  con- 
stitutes the  sole  reason  for  having  a  ojon- 
ventlonal  army. 

To  be  ready  to  survive  In  combat,  an<  to 
do  a  creditable  job  as  a  combat  Infantrysian 
an  Individual  should  have  not  less  than  90 
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days,  and  preferably  six  months,  of  hard 
sustained  training  which  Includes  arduous 
physical  ordeals  as  well  as  a  good  share  of 
the  miserable  weather  conditions  which 
usually  characterize  the  areas  where  combat 
Infantrymen  are  sent  Into  battle. 

This  means  that  a  potential  combat  sol- 
dier should  be  running  20  miles  a  day,  climb- 
ing a  50-foot  rope  perhaps  five  times  a  day. 
and  living  a  good  part  of  his  life  either  wet, 
cold,  and  miserable,  or  dehydrated,  hot.  and 
miserable. 

Troop  leaders  owe  their  men  this  kind  of 
training  If  they  are  to  have  a  chance  of  sur- 
vival when  the  shooting  starts.  Some  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  may  remember  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  American  Infan- 
trymen living  the  soft  life  of  PXs  and  garri- 
son duty  In  1950  just  prior  to  the  Korean 
conflict.  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  some 
American  infantry  units  were  butchered  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Korean  War  partly  be- 
cause of  a  paternal  desire  on  the  part  of 
peacetime  commanders  to  make  Army  life 
as  comfortable  as  possible  for  themselves  and. 
their  troops. 

Comfort  has  no  place  in  a  combat  infantry 
unit,  parUcularly  during  training  In  peace- 
time. 

This  being  so,  what  reasonable  young  man 
Is  going  to  give  up  a  life  of  drinking  beer 
with  his  friends,  enjoying  drlve-ln  movies 
with  his  girl,  and  sleeping  late  on  weekends 
In  order  to  volunteer  for  the  hard  and  rigor- 
ous life  of  running  20  miles  a  day,  standing 
watch  half  the  night,  crawling  lhro\igh 
Jungles,  and  generally  being  miserable? 

There  may  be  such  reasonable  young  men 
In  America  today,  but  I  haven't  met  any 
recently.  There  may  be  reasonable  young  men 
who  will  volunteer  to  see  the  world  In  the 
Navy  or  Air  Force,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of 
any  of  the  18-  and  19-year-old  friends  of  my 
children,  or  the  18-  and  19-year-old  sons  of 
my  friends  who  are  volunteering  for  the  In- 
fantry these  days.  Occasionally  I  hear  of  a 
young  man  who  has  volunteered  for  the 
Army  or  Marines,  but  on  reviewing  his  situa- 
tion. It  generally  turns  out  that  he  volun- 
teered for  the  more  arduous  branch  of  service 
only  because  he  was  subject  to  the  draft  in 
the  first  place  and  wanted  to  test  himself 
against  the  more  difficult  challenge  as  long 
as  he  was  giving  up  two  years  of  his  life  to 
the  Service. 

If  reasonable  men  will  not  volunteer  for 
combat  infantry  duty  In  peacetime,  I  suspect 
there  is  little  benefit  In  seeking  to  attract 
unreasonable  men  to  volunteer.  There  are 
men  who  love  to  kill,  but  It  seems  to  me  the 
nation  is  far  safer  when  Its  Army  Is  made 
up  of  reluctant  cltlzen-soldlars  than  by  men 
who  take  pride  In  being  professional  killers. 
I  have  always  thought  It  to  be  one  of  the 
great  soxu-ces  of  strength  of  America  that  so 
many  of  our  citizens  have  shared  a  brief 
exposure  to  the  military  Services.  This  has 
resulted  In  a  common  awareness  In  the 
civilian  population  that  military  leadership 
U  not  Infallible.  An  ex-PFC  or  second  lieu- 
tenant is  probably  more  skeptical  than  most 
as  to  whether  admirals  and  generals  are 
capable  of  error  in  their  recommendations 
as  to  where  and  when  wars  should  be  fought. 
Our  whole  national  concept  and  heritage 
that  the  civil  authority  should  control  the 
military  benefits,  It  seems  to  me,  by  having 
the  civilian  leadership  of  the  country  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  military. 

It  would  thus  be  a  tragic  error,  In  my 
opinion,  to  professlonallxe  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  combat  units,  and  thus  lose  the  con- 
tinuing benefits  of  cross-pollenlzatlon  and 
communication  between  the  civilian  and 
military  communities.  In  this  era  of  ever- 
Increasing  specialization,  we  may  badly  need 
full  civilian  understanding  of  the  military 
and  vice-versa.  I  have  never  seen  a  first-class 
military  combat  unit  that  didn't  benefit  by 
an  Infiux  of  Inquiring,  challenging  Reserv- 
ists, nor  have  I  seen  a  civilian  organization 
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which  didn't  benefit  by  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  those  privileged  to  serve  In  com- 
bat or  rigorous  military  duty. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
congressional  creation  of  an  all-professional 
Army  at  this  particular  period  In  our  his- 
tory may  do  further  damage  to  one  of  our 
basic  national  concepts — that  an  Individual 
should  be  proud  to  serve  his  country. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  all-volunteer  Army 
proposal,  as  I  vmderstand  It,  Is  to  alleviate 
the  discontent  over  the  draft,  and  particu- 
larly the  Inherent  Inequities  which  have  sur- 
rounded a  draft  where  only  one-fourth  of 
the  eligible  young  men  may  be  called  upon 
to  serve. 

Granted  that  these  Inequities  exist,  I  doubt 
that  the  nation  is  strengthened  by  hiring 
mercenaries  to  perform  the  more  arduous 
services  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  liberties.  If  the  goals  of  oiu-  country  are 
worth  fighting  for,  then  we  should  not  feel 
uncomfortable  in  asking  our  young  people  to 
participate  In  the  fighting.  If  our  goals  In 
Vietnam  are  not  worth  fighting  for,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  we  end  otir  Involvement 
In  that  particular  war  rather  than  abandon 
the  concept  of  national  military  service  as  a 
minor  obligation,  well  worth  the  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  which  It  protects. 

"Duty,  honor,  country"  remain  the  words 
which  underlie  the  strength  of  our  nation's 
Armed  Services.  Those  who  urge  an  end  to 
the  draft  seem  to  suggest  that  there  be  an 
end  to  "duty"  on  the  part  of  American 
citizens. 

I  suggest  that  the  real  problem  today  lies 
In  attempting  to  equal  "honor"  with  our 
present  policies  In  Vietnam. 

If  Americans  believe  that  national  goals 
can  be  pursued  with  honor,  I  doubt  that  a 
forceful  argument  can  be  made  that  we 
should  abandon  the  concept  of  duty  to  serve 
one's  country. 


April  29,  1971 


DEMANDS  OF   THE   VIETNAM   VET- 
ERNS  AGAINST  THE  WAR.  INC. 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
appearance  on  Capitol  Hill  of  a  group 
calling  itself  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War,  Inc.,  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed in  the  press  and  in  the  other 
media.  For  the  most  part,  stories  have 
lionized  them  and  depicted  them  in  the 
most  favorable  light. 

Prom  my  observations  they  were  a 
mixed  lot — some  fine  young  men  with 
deep  convictions  and  ably  equipped  to 
express  their  points  of  view — and  others 
which  no  community  would  want  to  claim 
as  its  typical  young  service  veteran. 

Some  made  impressive  appearances  in 
their  interviews  and  public  expressions- 
others  were  reported  by  a  Washington 
daily  having  a  ball  on  wine,  marihuana, 
and  rock  music  at  night  and  demon- 
strating with  clenched  fists  and  four- 
letter  words  by  day. 

I  do  wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  my  own 
constituents  that  the  good  appearance  of 
some  and  the  disreputable  appearance  of 
others,  however,  shown  in  the  media,  is 
not  the  basic  consideration. 

The  really  important  question  is  what 
did  this  group  of  veterans  stand  for?  Was 
it  merely  against  the  Indochina  war? 


Reports  would  have  one  think  so.  But  a 
reading  of  the  groups'  demands  shows 
some  of  them  too  far  removed  from  mere 
disengagement  in  Vietnam.  They  would 
also  ask  for  our  veterans  the  same  edu- 
cation, hospitalization,  and  rehabilita- 
tion benefits  which  our  national  veterans 
organizations  have  worked  very  hard  for. 
No  one  can  fault  that  position. 

But  examination  of  their  other  de- 
mands finds  them  far  afield  from  South- 
east Asia  with  proposals  affecting  the  CIA 
which  would  emasculate  our  Intelligence 
efforts  around  the  world  and  imperil  our 
national  security. 

Another  would  have  Congress  grant 
amnesty  to  all  who  refused  to  serve  their 
country,  undermining  morale  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  doing  a  great  injustice 
to  all  young  men  who  served  so  honor- 
ably and  courageously. 

I  submit  herewith  the  demands  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  Inc. : 
Vietnam  VrrxKANS  Aoainbt 

THB  War,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

opxN  ucrrra  to  thx  conokxss  or  the  uNrrxD 
states:    demand  for  public   hearings  on 

tEDRESS  or   ORIKVANCKS   OF   VETERANS   OF   THE 
INDOCHINA  WAR 

Vietnam  veterans  against  the  war,  on  be- 
half of  Its  members  and  all  other  people  who 
have  worked  toward  peace,  place  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  following 
demands : 

1.  The  Congress  enact  legislation  to  necessl- 
Ute  the  Immediate,  unilateral,  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  personnel 
from  the  countries  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Thailand. 

2.  The  Congress  enact  legislation  to  termi- 
nate all  funds  appropriated  for  the  continued 
presence  of  the  United  States  Military,  Its 
Allies  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
in  the  countries  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Thailand. 

3.  The  Congress  enact  legislation  for  the 
termination  of  all  funds  being  utilized  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  support 
their  Illegal  operations  in  Latin  America, 
Africa.  China.  Europe,  and  the  countries  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 

4.  The  Congress  refuse  to  grant  the  200 
million  dollars  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  continued  United  States  support 
of  the  corrupt  military  machinery  of  the 
Illegal  government  of  Cambodia. 

8.  The  Congress  enact  legislation  for  the 
Immediate  repatriation  with  full  amnesty  to 
those  men  and  women  who  are  In  prison  or 
In  self-exile  by  reason  of  their  refusal  to 
serve  In  the  military. 

6.  The  Congress  convene  Immediate  full 
public  hearings  into  the  charges  of  War 
Crimes  committed  against  the  people  of 
Indochina  as  a  result  of  official  and  de  facto 
United  States  military  policy  In  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  Illegal  war  of  aggression  In  the 
countries  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laoe,  and 
ThaUand. 

7.  The  Congress  allow  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans who  brought  these  charges  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  Winter  Soldier  Investiga- 
tion to  testify  with  full  Congressional  im- 
munity at  these  public  hearings. 

8.  The  Congress  without  regard  for  domes- 
tic political  consideration  Issue  a  statement 
to  the  American  people  that  the  only  means 
of  securing  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  War  is  through  the  Immediate  cessation  of 
all  acts  of  aggression  against  the  countries  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  United  States  support  In  any 
form  to  the  illegal,  corrupt,  government  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thleu,  Ky,  and  EQiiem,  and  the  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  aU  United  States  and  AUled 
Forces  from  the  countries  of  Vietnam,  Oam- 
bodU,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 

0.  The  Congress  enact  Immediate  legisla- 
tion to  provide  proper  care  and  services  foe 
all  patients  in  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals. 

10.  The  Congress  enact  Immediate  legisla- 
tion to  make  available  job  training  and 
placement  In  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  for  every  returning  Veteran. 

H.  The  Congress  enact  immediate  legisla- 
tion providing  the  necessary  fiindlng  for  the 
structlng  and  Implementation  of  drug  re- 
habilitation and  psychotherapy  jwograms  for 
returning  veterans  of  the  Indochina  War. 

12.  The  Congress  enact  Immediate  legisla- 
tion providing  the  funds  and  means  neces- 
sary for  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
provide  materials,  services,  and  subsistence 
required  by  veterans  In  the  course  of  their 
educational  and  vocational  endeavors. 

13.  The  Congress  address  Itself  immediately 
to  the  reordering  of  national  priorities  to 
serve  the  dire  domestic,  scolal,  economic,  and 
educational  needs  of  all  the  people. 

14.  The  Congress  convene  a  joint  session 
to  be  addressed  by  a  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion. 

15.  TTie  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  cease  immediately  acting  In  tandom 
with  the  Executive  Branch  and  meet  Its 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Amwlca  to  protest  the  inter- 
est of  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

16.  We  demand  these  things  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  as  the 
vehicles  by  which  this  Illegal,  Immoral, 
criminal  war  against  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  has  been  carried  out. 


LEFT  AND  RIGHT:  THE  DIFFERENCE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
normal  practice  when  a  Member  of  this 
body  sees  a  reaUy  interesting  item  in  the 
public  press  to  insert  that  article  into 
the  Record.  Normal  practice  also  dictates 
an  elaborate  introduction  by  the  member 
to  accompany  that  article. 

However,  when  the  article  is  by  so  bril- 
liant a  writer  as  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  any- 
thing I  could  say  would  be  gilding  the 
lily.  So,  I  simply  commend  the  following 
article  from  Human  Events  of  April  17 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Liberals  and  Conbervativxs  :  Thsrb  Really 
Is  A  Diffizence 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  lecturer  who  visits  Amwlcan  college 
campuses,  speaking  on  current  campuses, 
speaking  on  current  political  affairs,  often 
encounters  this  question:  How  do  you  dis- 
tinguish between  "conservatives"  and  "lib- 
erals"? 

A  number  of  answers  can  be  offered.  This 
Is  one  of  them:  The  conservative,  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  tends  to  look  upon  society 
as  It  Is;  the  liberal  by  and  large,  tends  to 
look  upon  society  as  he  thinks  It  ought  to  be. 

When  It  comes  to  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment, the  conservative  begins  with  the  pes- 
simistic recognition  of  this  fact,  that  the 
world  Is  not  populated  exclusively  by  beau- 
tiful people. 
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What  Aristotle  long  ago  described  as  "the 
Inherent  evil  In  men"  persists  to  this  day. 
Unrestrained  by  law,  the  baseness  of  some 
men  will  find  outlet  In  criminal  conduct.  It 
is  the  first  duty  of  government,  through  Its 
agencies  of  law  enforcement,  to  protect  the 
public  safety  by  restraining  these  Instincts 
and  punishing  their  exercise. 

Which  Is  to  say  that  conservatives,  as  a 
group,  tend  to  support  their  local  police,  just 
as  the  bumper  stickers  say.  Conservatives  will 
not  condone  "police  brutality,"  and  they  will 
Insist  upon  protection  of  constitutional 
rights.  But  they  will  not  regard  the  deadly 
serious  business  of  law  enforcement  as  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek  or  a  kind  of  genteel 
minuet. 

The  liberal  view,  by  and  large.  Is  quite 
different.  Here  the  conventional  wisdom  re- 
gards the  criminal  as  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  society  as  a  whole.  The  criminal  is  not 
really  to  blame  for  shooting  the  storekeeper; 
if  society  had  provided  the  criminal  a  de- 
cent home  and  a  balanced  diet,  the  gunman 
would  not  have  embarked  upon  crime.  Be- 
cause police  are  an  agency  of  society,  police 
therefore  share  in  the  fundamental  guilt  So 
"off  the  pigs,"  just  as  the  demonstrators  say. 
All  this  Is  over-slmpllfled;  there  Is  never 
room  enough  to  turn  around  In.  The  liberal 
attitude  recently  was  dramatically  exhibited 
here  In  Washington,  where  the  morning  Post. 
"with  due  deliberation  and  with  considerate 
regard  for  the  attorney  general's  objections," 
carried  a  lead  editorial  csptloned,  "What  Is 
the  FBI  Up  To?" 

The  editorial  was  the  outgrowth  of  In- 
cident m  Media,  Pa.,  a  few  days  earUer. 
Thieves  broke  Into  the  FBI  office  and  stole 
roughly  a  thousand  papers;  the  criminals 
copied  14  of  these  and  mailed  the  copies  to 
the  Post,  as  well  as  to  others.  Atty.  Oen. 
Mitchell,  fearing  that  publication  would  dis- 
close the  Identity  of  confidential  sources, 
asked  that  the  PoKt  volunt«krlly  refrain  from 
making  use  of  the  material.  The  Post  on 
March  24  "reported  the  substance  of  the  rec- 
ords, however,  because  we  were  oonvlnoed 
that  It  served  the  public  Interest  to  do  so." 
The  editorial  was  a  typical  liberal  assault 
upon  the  FBI.  To  the  Post,  the  14  documents 
exposed  activity  that  "seems  to  us  extremely 
disquieting."  The  FBI  was  Insensitive  to  the 
poisonous  effect  whlCh  Its  !<urvelllance  has 
upon  the  democratic  process  and  upon  the 
practice  of  free  speech.  The  Post  was  especial- 
ly outraged  at  what  the  stolen  documents  re- 
vealed of  the  surveillance  maintained  "on 
a  professor  regarded  as  a  'radical.' " 

Very  well.  This  was  not  the  first  time  the 
Washington  Post  has  trafficked  In  stolen 
documents,  and  doubtless  It  will  not  be  the 
last.  Pass  the  point.  To  those  of  us  on  the 
conservative  side,  the  disclosures  as  to  "sur- 
veillance of  the  'radical'  professor"  Indi- 
cated precisely  the  kind  of  expert  police  work 
demanded  by  the  real  world  we  live  In. 

For  the  FBI  was  not  watching  the  profes- 
sor because  of  his  political  views.  The  FBI 
has  reason  to  believe  the  professor  might  be 
In  contact  with  two  young  women  indicted 
for  the  slaying  of  a  Boston  policeman  in  a 
bank  holdup  In  September  1970. 

The  difference,  you  see.  Is  In  point  of  view. 
Conservatives  look  at  this  particular  affair 
and  see  the  policeman  slain,  the  bank 
robbed,  the  aimed  fugitives  at  large;  we  tend 
to  think  m  terms  of  apprehending  the  slay- 
ers and  bringing  them  to  trial. 

Liberals,  by  contrast,  see  a  professor 
harassed,  and  they  mourn  "a  government  of 
snoopers  In  a  nation  of  Informers."  Ovir 
concern,  in  this  instance.  Is  with  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  theirs  with  "the  suppression 
of  dissent." 

Don't  let  anyone  ever  persuade  you,  when 
It  comes  to  contemporary  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, that  there  Isn't  a  dime's  worth 
of  difference 
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NGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


SIENATE— Fr/dai/,  April  30,  1971 


Ajyril  30,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  aftd 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  <Mr.  Ellbnbbr). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  followiiig 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  the  source  of  our  life 
and  giver  of  all  strength  and  wisdom,  we 
open  our  hearts  and  minds  for  Thy  divitie 
li^t  upon  our  daily  duties.  We  pray  liot 
to  take  our  burdens  from  us  but  tor 
strength  to  carry  them:  not  for  easy  an- 
swers but  for  courage  to  make  the  hajrd 
but  righteous  decision. 

As  the  Nation  struggles  to  find  waysjto 
peace  with  justice,  amid  the  drama  in  tjhe 
streets  and  the  debates  in  legislative 
chambers,  may  we  never  lose  sight  of  our 
sons  who  this  very  day  serve  the  Nation 
in  physical  discomfort  in  faraway 
Jungles,  on  ships,  on  planes,  in  terrible 
loneliness,  and  in  peril  of  hostile  fordes. 
Make  us  worthy  of  their  sacrifices,  and 
that  of  their  predecessors  and  successors, 
until  the  day  comes  when  there  i^  a 
righteous  peace  among  men  of  good  wtill. 
May  the  dividends  from  present  difficul- 
ties be  a  refined  and  nobler  people  an^  a 
greater  nation. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  grant  that  when  t  lis 
day  is  over  the  worship  of  the  Sabbath 
may  bring  cleansing,  and  renewed 
strength  for  the  coming  days.  Amen. 


cr»ft  end  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
egtabllshments  for  the  CoMt  Guard,  and  to 
authorize  the  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Ouard;  and 

HJt.  6470.   An  act  to  provide   for  the  li- 
censing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels. 


MBSSAOE8   FROM   THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  refen-ed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(F\)r  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thui 
day.  April  29.  1971,  be  dispensed  withj 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wl|th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LSk 

of 
s- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  Standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Ls  now  recognized. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  time.   _^ 

Border  of  business 

The  president  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


the 


message  from  the  house 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  rid- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hquse 
had  passed  the  following  bills  in  wl^ch 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
Senate: 

HJl.  saoe.  An  act  to  authorlae  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  Tesaels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offsbore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Ouard,  antf  to 
authorize  the  annual  active  duty  persotnel 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard:  and 

HJl.  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  thi  li- 
censing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels.   I 

The  message  also  informed  the  Seiate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  $ec- 
tion  1.  Public  Law  689.  84th  Congtess. 
as  amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  JOHWSON,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UjS.  group  of  the  Nirth 
Atlantic  Assembly,  to  fill  the  exlspng 
vacancy  thereon. 


COMMITTEE  M:EETIN0S  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  autliorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oixlered. 


AMTRAK 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twl< 
their  titles  and  referred  to  the  Com\ 
tee  on  Commerce  ^ 

H.R,  MOe.  An  act  to  authorlae  approjrta- 
tloDs  for  procurement  of  vesaels  and  air- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  8.  1698  and  that  the  bill 
be  read  the  second  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  read  a  second  time  by  title.  The 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  1698.  A  bill  to  postpone  for  seven  months 
the  date  on  which  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  Is  authorized  to  contract 
for  provision  of  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice; to  postpone  for  seven  months  the  date  on 
which  the  Corporation  Is  required  to  begin 
providing  Intercity  rail  passenger  service,  and 
for  other  piirpoeee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  further  consideration  of  the  bUl  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Under  rule  XTV,  the  bill  will 
go  to  the  calendar. 

Is  there  any  further  morning  business? 


THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  OCTOBER 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  awareness  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  presidential  elections  sched- 
uled for  October  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  side  with  President  Thieu  by. 
few  example,  conducting  political  polls 
and  disseminating  pro-government  prop- 
aganda for  him  and  do  nothing  to  offset 
the  appearance  of  U.S.  8upix>rt  for  him. 
then  the  election  will  in  all  probabUity 
lead  to  a  confirmation  of  the  present  po- 
litical and  military  conflict  between  the 
north  and  the  south. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  as  good  as 
our  commitment  to  self-determination 
and  place  our  weight  and  our  Influence 
behind  a  fair  election  it  could  be  a  ve- 
hicle for  converting  a  South  Vietnamese 
desire  for  peace  into  a  mandate  for 
peace. 

A  fair  election  would  fulfill  our  stated 
objective  of  self-determination  for  South 
Vietnam  and  put  us  In  the  best  possible 
position  to  accomplish  the  swift,  total, 
and  honorable  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces. 

There  are  thoae  who  say  that  self-de- 
termination and  Vletnamlzation  are  in- 
consistent and  that  we  must,  therefore, 
support  the  reelection  of  Thieu.  If  Vlet- 
namlzation means  continued  American 
support  of  a  war  by  Mr.  Thieu  against 
the  north,  they  are  right.  I  would  prefer 
to  believe  that  we  have  shed  our  blood 
and  spent  our  treasure  to  support  the 
right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
freely  choose  their  own  government.  If 
that  Is  our  purpose  we  can  still  fulfill  it 
and  win  the  only  possible  victory.  We 
can  let  the  people  choose  their  govern- 
ment in  the  forthcoming  elections. 
Surely  such  a  course  is  wiser  than  to  go 
on  propping  up  a  regime,  however  un- 
popular, simply  because  it  is  willing  to 
fight  on.  The  preference  for  military 
juntas;  the  willingness  to  Intervene  in 
internal  political  disputes;  the  preoccu- 
pation with  body  counts  and  kill  ratios 
are  the  imderpinnings  of  escalation.  I 
had  thought  and  hoped  them  to  be  long 
since  discredited,  but  they  are  now 
emerging  in  the  debate  over  fair  electiwis 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  opi>o6e  the 
reelection  of  Mr.  Thieu.  I  do  suggesrt  that 
we  have  no  business  supporting  or 
opposing  Mr.  Thieu  or  any  other  non- 
Commimist  candidate  or  group  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  may  be  that  our  political 
neutrality  will  encourage  a  war  weary 
people  to  elect  a  president  who  will  be 
committed  to  make  peace,  not  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  sun- 
dry articles  printed  in  the  R*cord,  as 
written  by  Chester  Cooper.  Robert  Shap- 
len.  Carl  T.  Rowan,  Prank  Mankiewicz, 
Thomas  Braden  and  Howard  Gillette, 
Jr.,  in  the  Rlpon  Forum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed, 
as  follows: 


AprU  30,  1971 
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THE  Electobal  Option  in  VrrrNAM :    I 

(By  Chester  L.  Cooper) 
Washington. — For  more  than  two  decades 
American  ofBclals  have  provided  a  vast  range 
of  rationales  for  our  Involvement  In  South 
Vietnam.  But  only  one  coaslatent  theme 
emerges:  to  pernUt  the  South  Vietnamese 
freely  to  choose  their  government.  Prealdent 
Nixon  has  reiterated  this  American  objec- 
tive. As  recently  as  April  7  he  reminded  us 
that  Americans  are  aghtlng  in  Vietnam  so 
chat  the  people  there  can  "choose  the  kind 
of  government  they  want."  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  able  to  exercise  a  free  choice, 
we  will  have  achieved  an  honorable,  albeit 
oostly,  victory. 

Early  in  the  Paris  talks  there  was  hope 
that  serious  propositions  could  eventually  be 
advanced  and  explored.  Thought  was  given 
to  conducting  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
under  a  Joint  non -Communist/ Communist 
electoral  commission.  The  propoeal  was  suf- 
focated by  Communist  insistence  that  the 
Saigon  Government  ahould  be  replaced  by 
a  caretalier"  coalition  and  that  that  govern- 
ment should  then  appoint  a  Joint  electoral 
commission.  Washington  and  Saigon  were 
rightly  skeptical  that  any  caretAker  govern- 
ment endorsed  by  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  Hanoi  would  conduct  a  genuinely 
free  election. 

The  months  have  ground  Into  years,  and 
an  Important  date  on  South  Vietnam's  po- 
litical calendar  which  seemed  remote,  even 
hypothetical  then,  now  looms  large:  early 
next  October  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
will  vote  for  a  new  government.  Our  stake 
In  that  election  U  very  high.  If  It  Is  fair,  and 
known  to  be  so.  we  will  have  accomplished 
the  one  American  objective  consistently  en- 
dorsed by  every  President  since  Eisenhower. 
Clearly.  If  the  election  Is  fraudulent,  we  wlU 
have  loet  the  war,  however  many  more  Oom- 
munlBts  may  be  added  to  the  body  count. 
A  genuinely  free  election  Is  a  large  order. 
But  It  Is  more  palatable  and  more  easily 
achieved  than  virtually  any  other  otojectlve 
which,  at  one  time  or  another,  we  have  set 
for  ourselves  In  Vietnam.  A  credible  demon- 
stration of  free  choice  will  be  neither  In- 
evitable nor  automatic.  There  Is  much  to  be 
done  and  one  despairs  that  It  may  be  al- 
ready too  late.  The  election  laws  of  South 
Vietnam  should  be  revised  to  embrace  all 
who  choose  to  run  or  vote;  the  government 
should  be  chosen  by  a  majority  rather  than 
a  plurality  of  the  voters:  the  election  cam- 
paigns, the  voting  process  and  the  counting 
of  ballots  must  be  under  the  cognizance  of 
an  Impeccably  Impartial  body;  military  forces 
should  be  confined  to  their  bases  during  the 
election.  The  press  must  not  remain  the  pri- 
vate preserve  of  the  CJcTemment's  candidate; 
opposition  candidates  and  their  supporters 
must  be  free  from  potential  or  actual  lm< 
prlBonmeiit.  These  steps  will  require  careful 
leverage  and  skillful  diplomacy  with  the  Sai- 
gon Government. 

It  is  a  bitter  Irony  that  the  vital  objective 
of  free  choice  Is  within  our  reach,  but  may 
be  beyond  our  grasp.  It  is  all  the  more  Ironic 
that  our  allies  In  Saigon,  whom  many  believe 
are  American  "puppets,"  present  formidable 
obstacles.  One  wonders  whether  we  would  ac- 
tually use  our  bargaining  power  In  Saigon  to 
insure  a  genuinely  free  election.  An  even 
more  difflcult  problem  will  be  to  persuade 
the  Communists  to  cooperate.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  has  vehemently  opposed  any 
election  conducted  by  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Communists  do  decide  to  run 
candidates  in  October  or  to  allow  the  people 
under  their  control  to  vote,  It  will  not  be 
because  they  wish  to  help  Washington 
achieve  a  "victory." 

But  suppose  the  Communists  agreed  to  run 
and  vote?  And  suppose  they  won?  If  that 
should  happen,  we  clearly  have  been  bucking 


the  political  tide  In  South  Vietnam.  Sadder 
but  wlaer  for  this  dlaoovery,  we  would  have 
little  choice  but  to  withdraw  completely  and 
Immediately. 

Suppose  they  ran  and,  as  is  more  Ukely, 
scored  a  modest  vote?  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
other  political  parties  which  performed  well, 
should  be  represented  in  Saigon.  This  would 
recognize  the  realities  of  the  Vietnamese 
political  scene. 

Now  suppose,  as  seems  most  likely,  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front  boycotts  the  elec- 
tion. If  Saigon  had  made  the  offer,  and  If  the 
modalities  of  the  election  would  pass  muster 
among  fair-minded  Judges,  the  onus  for 
denying  a  choice  to  the  people  under  Com- 
munist control  would  be  on  the  National 
Liberation  Front  rather  than  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  so,  the  vast  majority  of  South 
Vietnamese  would  have  participated  In  the 
political  process.  In  the  maligned  1967  elec- 
tion, more  than  4  7  mUUon  votes  were  cast. 
Approximately  7  million  South  Vietnamese 
were  of  voting  age  In  1967  and  66  per  cent  of 
the  theoreticaUy  eligible  voters  exercised 
their  choice.  (Only  61  per  cent  of  Americans 
of  voting  age  cast  their  ballots  in  1968.)  If. 
Indeed.  Saigon's  control  now  extends  over 
much  more  of  South  Vietnam  than  In  1967, 
voter  turnout,  even  without  Communist  par- 
ticipation, should  be  larger  than  it  was  four 
years  ago.  The  government  chosen  next  Octo- 
ber should  be  able  to  make  a  credible  claim 
that  it  represented  a  clear  preponderance  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Thb    Electoral    Option    in    Vibtnam:     II 
(By  Chester  L.  Cooper) 

Washington. — It  Is  difflcult  for  an  Amer- 
ican to  second-guess  an  election  In  the 
United  States.  All  the  more  so  when  he  tries 
to  predict  one  abroad.  But,  based  on  what 
one  can  gleaji  from  the  mood  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  the  1967  election  and  what 
one  can  divine  of  their  present  mood,  a  con- 
sequential, non-Communist,  pro-peace  op- 
ponent to  President  Thieu  might  have  at 
least  an  even  chance. 

Duong  Van  "Big"  Mlnh.  hero  of  the  antl- 
Dlem  coup  and  first  of  a  bewildering  series 
of  generals  who  took  over  the  government  af- 
ter the  death  of  Diem,  was  prevented  from 
running  for  election  In  1967,  but  apparently 
Intends  to  campaign  in  1971.  A  vigorous  race 
(Which  may  be  expecting  too  much  from 
that  amiable  and  popular,  but  not  very-  en- 
ergetic man)  and  a  fair  election  (we  go  back 
to  Square  once  again)  would  Increase  the 
odds  against  Thleu's  re-election.  But,  unless 
Thleu  wins,  one  pillar  at  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policy  may  crumble. 

An  important  factor  determining  the  rate 
of  American  withdrawal  is  the  demonstrated 
readiness  and  capability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  carry  on  the  war.  But  this  depends 
on  variables  beyond  American  control. 
Among  these  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Sai- 
gon government  is  committed  to  continue 
the  war.  The  future  of  the  Administration's 
Vietnam  policy  could  ultimately  be  decided 
by  a  development  that  may  not  have  entered 
into  Washington's  original  calculation*— the 
replacement,  midway  In  the  Vletnamlzation 
program,  of  the  Thieu-Ky  Government  by 
one  elected  on  a  platform  to  end  the  war. 
Willie  Mlnh,  himself.  Is  more  of  a  hawk  than 
a  dove,  a  government  headed  by  him  would 
have  a  hefty  peace  constituency  and  would 
probably  move  toward  ending  the  fighting. 
This  may  be  a  key  to  the  Administration's 
apparent  diffidence  about  the  modalities  of 
the  election. 

A  highly  motivated,  popular,  non-Commu- 
nist successor  to  Thleu  who  would  seek  to 
end  the  fighting  through  bilateral  negotia- 
tions or  de  facto  arrangements  would  rep- 
resent a  truly  "Vletnamlzed"  solution  to  the 
war.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  could 
withdraw  our  remaining  forces  after  the  Oc- 
tober  election   without   the    haggUng    that 


would  inevitably  take  place  with  a  Thleu 
government.  One  hopes  that  Washington 
planners  are  examining  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  this  salubrious  contingency. 

An  American  military  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  within  the  next  twelve  months 
would  be  widely  regarded  with  relief  and 
enthusiasm.  But  this  reaction  will,  by  no 
means,  be  universal;  millions  of  Americans 
could  easily  be  convinced,  Indeed  if  they  are 
not  already  convinced,  that  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  (like  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
of  yesteryear)  was  the  victim  of  a  Washlng- 
t»n  seUout;  that  "politicians"  and  soft- 
headed clvlUans  in  Washington  conspired  to 
dump  him  Just  when  Hanoi  was  on  the  verge 
of  defeat.  "Who  lost  Vietnam?"  The  exploita- 
tion of  this  Issue  In  1972  by  unscrupulous 
politicians  Is  a  possibility  to  worry  respon- 
sible people  of  all  political  persuasions. 

President  Nixon  has  an  urgent  task  ahead 
during  tbe  coming  months — and  there  Is, 
thus  far  at  least,  no  evidence  that  it  is  being 
tackled.  It  Is  curious,  for  example,  that  the 
recent  State  of  the  World  message  ignores 
the  forthoomlng  election  In  Vietnam.  And 
it  is  unfortunate  that  In  the  President's  April 
7  sp>eecb  there  was  no  specific  reference  to  the 
October  election.  The  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  a  political  rather  than  a 
military  one.  Americans  must  be  reminded, 
not  every  several  months  or  so.  but  con- 
stantly, that  our  objectives  In  Vietnam,  now 
and  tomorrow,  are  limited.  And  that  they 
were  limited  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
military  involvement  a  decade  ago. 

Wte  do  not  now  have  and  we  never  did  have 
the  goal  of  destroying  the  Communist  re- 
gime In  Hanoi,  killing  aU  Communists  in 
South  Vietnam  or  transforming  that  country 
Into  a  bastion  of  Free  World  democracy,  eco- 
nomic power  and  military  might.  Our  goal 
has  always  been  political,  not  military  or  even 
economic. 

An  accident  of  timing  will  present  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  a  historic  opportunity.  If  he 
firmly  seizes  It,  the  rewards  for  him  and  for 
all  of  us  may  be  incalculable:  If  he  makes  but 
a  diffident  and  half-hearted  effort,  he  and 
we  may  have  had  our  last  chance  to  retrieve 
something  of  value  for  all  our  sacrifices. 
Given  a  fair  election  in  South  Vietnam  next 
Oct<^>er  and  a  bit  of  luck  and  some  prudence 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  virtually  all  American 
troops  could  be  home  by  this  time  next  year. 
President  Nixon  could  face  his  own  campaign 
In  1972.  even  If  the  talks  In  Parts  get  no- 
where, with  Vietnam  pretty  much  behind 
him.  No  small  achievement  in  an  election 
year.  And  no  small  comfort  to  Americans  for 
whom  1971  marks  a  decade  of  our  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  New  Yorker  magazine, 
Apr.  24,  1971] 

Lettes  Fbom  Indo-Cmina 
( By  Robert  Shi^ilen) 
Saioon,  April  14. — It  may  be  six  or  eight 
months  before  any  final  assessment  can  be 
made  of  Operation  Lam  Son  719,  the  South 
Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Laos,  supported  by 
vast  American  air  power,  which  lasted  from 
February  8th  until  March  25th  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  brief  commando  forays  until  early 
In  April.  Nevertheless,  even  though  this  op- 
eration has  produced  more  heated  debate 
than  any  other  Indo-Chinese  battle  since  the 
French  fell  Into  the  trap  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu  in 
the  spring  of  1964,  a  few  conclusions  can  be 
reached  now.  The  Invasion  failed  to  achieve 
anything  close  to  Its  maximum  alms,  for, 
though  It  caused  the  death  of  a  great  many 
South  and  North  Vietnamese,  It  did  little — 
contrary  to  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
expectations — to  speed  the  end  of  the  fight- 
ing, either  by  forcing  Hanoi  to  negotiate  or  by 
assuring  the  success  of  the  still  inconclusive 
Vletnamlzation  program.  It  may,  at  most, 
have  postponed  some  major  offensives  that 
the  Communists  had  planned  In  South  Viet- 
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nam  over  the  next  few  montha.  On  th  • 
other  hand,  at  least  one  big  attack— In 
Konlum  Province,  in  the  Central  Hlghf 
lands— haa  been  pressed  dvulng  the  past 
rortnlght.  and  there  has  been  a  noticeably 
Increase  of  terrorism  throughout  the  coun^ 
try.  Coetly  as  the  Laotian  invasion  was  t|) 
Hanoi.  It  apparently  hardened  the  determlnar 
Uon  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue 
flgbtlng  throughout  Indo-Ohina.  Moreover. 
It  led  to  a  reaffirmation  of  Chinese  and 
Russian  pledges  of  assistance.  Finally,  the 
operaUon  was  a  political  setback  for  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  whose  reelecUon  tt» 
October  Is  now.  for  the  first  time,  open  tto 
question.  ' 

The  Americans,  who  are  going  all  out  to 
uphold  Thleu  and  make  their  South  Vlel- 
nameee    allies    feel    "six    feet    tall"    as    Uip 
monthly  rate  of  American  troop  withdrawals 
Increases,  have  come  up  with  the  customary 
set  of  sanguinary  statistics,  this  time  claim- 
ing a  nine -to-one  ■'kill  ratio"  In  favor  of  the 
Saigon  forces.  If  that  is  believable— and  even 
President  Nixon.  In  his  television  interview 
of  March  Mnd,  Indicated  that  a  five- to-one 
i-atlo  might  be  more  reallstlc^lt  could  be 
due  only  to  the  preponderance  of  American 
bombers  and  artUl«7-  There  can  be  no  do^>t 
that  it  It  had  not  been  for  this  suppcat  the 
results  woiild  have  been  disastrous  foe  tUe 
twenty-four    thousand    South    Vletnamete 
who  were  fighting  deep  In  unknown  Junrfe 
territory  ag&lnst  about  thirty-five  thousadd 
North  Vietnamese — a  fw  more  experlencW 
for;>e  which  was  fully  determined  to  protect 
Its  lifeline  to  the  South  in  the  Ho  Chi  Miah 
TraU  cOTaplex,  The  gruesome  game  of  bo*y 
counts  has  long  been  the  bugaboo  of  corre- 
spondents In  Vietnam,  amd  in  this  case  the 
confusion  has  been  compounded  by  a  flood 
of  often  contradictory  statements  and  ae- 
sessments  emanating  from  Washington  a*d 
Saigon.  Indeed,  never  In  the  past  ten  yearsi— 
not  even  during  the  chaotic  months  befqre 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regln^e. 
In  1963,  or  during  the  Communist  Tet  offen- 
sive at  the  beginning  of  1968  and  the  M^y 
and  August  offensives  that  followed — hav«  I 
witnessed  such  dissension  as  has  taken  pl*;e 
between  the  news  media  and  the  authorities, 
both  American  and  South  Vietnamese,  otcr 
the  Invasion  of  Laos. 

According  to  the  latest  official  American 
figures,  the  losses  of  the  South  Vietnamese — 
who  for  the  most  part  fought  bravely  ajid 
well  but  Iftcked  a  cohesive  command — w«re 
about  fifteen  hundred  dead,  more  than  $ix 
hxindred    missing,    and    fifty-five    hundred 
wovinded:  so  far  there  have  been  no  estimates 
of  how  many  of  the  wounded  have  died  or  •re 
likely  to  die.  UnofBclaUy,  however,  accotd- 
Ing  to  what  South  Vietnamese  sotirces  have 
told  me,  the  number  of  men  missing  and  pre- 
sumed dead  Is  actually  between  a  thousand 
and   fifteen   hxmdred.   and   the   number   of 
wounded  Is  at  least  seven  thousand.  Some!  of 
those  listed  as  missing  are  still  straggling 
back  across  the  border,  but  the  majority,  1(  Is 
said,  either  died  of  their  wotmds  In  Laos;  or 
surrendered  or  were  captured  by  the  Nofth 
Vietnamese.  In  their  flight  from  Laos,  tinkler 
extremely  heavy  North  Vietnamese  attacks, 
the  South  Vietnamese  abandoned  many  of 
their  wounded — something  that  the  govern- 
ment   Is    reluctant    to    admit — and    thoijgh 
American    rescue    helicopters    did    remark- 
able work  under  the  most  hazardous  con- 
ditions,   they    couldn't    bring    out    all    the 
wounded.   (A  hundred  and  five  helicopters 
were    lost    In    the    Laotian    operation,    tnd 
five   hundred   and   fifty-six   were   damaged; 
a     hundred     and     seventy-six     Americans 
were  killed    during    those    weeks,    on    bpth 
sides    of    the    border,    and    forty-two    are 
missing.)    Each  Vietnamese  unit  comma|id- 
er    reports    on    his    own    losses,    so    It    Is 
difficult  to    come    up    with    comprehen»lve 
figures.   The    dependents    of    known    dtead 
get  full  pension  awards,  while  those  of  the 
missing  get  payments  for  only  four  ye&rs, 


and  the  Minister  of  Veterans*  Affairs,  Pham 
Van  Dong,  said  to  me,  "I  won't  know  for 
months  how  much  I  have  to  pay  to  how 
many." 

The  North  Vietnamese  assuredly  suffered 
heavier  casualties,  but  whether  these  were 
as  high   as   Allied   authorities  claimed  can 
never  be  determined.  It  Is  admittedly  difficult 
for  troops  engaged  In  bloody  fighting  or  In 
filght  to  count  the  bodies  of  those  killed  by 
bombs,  but  If  the  given  figure  of  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  dead  Is  correct,  and  If 
one  assumes  as  Allied  military  officials  do, 
that  twice  as  many  North  Vietnamese  were 
wounded  as  were  killed  then  the  total  casual- 
ties oome  to  about  forty  thousand,  or  more 
than  the  number  of  North  Vietnamese  that 
the  same  military  officials  say  were  fighting 
In  the  Laotian  battle.  There  would  seem  to 
be  more  realism  in  the  estimate  that  from  a 
ttilrd  to  a  half  of  the  thirty-three  North 
Vietnamese    battalions    engaged    were    ren- 
dered "combat  ineffective,"  and  that  it  will 
be  no  easy  task  for  North  Vietnam,  which  U 
suffering  from  a  manpower  shortage  to  re- 
place these  losses.  About  a  third  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  losses  were  specialists — techni- 
cians of  one  sort  or  another  who  directed  the 
flow  of  traffic  on  the  Trail — and  those  men 
win  be  the  most  difficult  to  replace.  Neverthe- 
less, the  North  Vietnamese  quickly  sent  In 
between  four  thousand  and  eight  thousand 
reinforcements  to  reptUr  the  damage  done 
to  the  Trail,  mostly  by  our  B-52  bombers, 
and  within  a  fortnight  after  the  invasion 
ended  the  movement  of  trucks  south  had 
been  resumed  at  a  more  or  less  normal  pace. 
(In  comparison  to  the  North  Vietnamese  bat- 
talion   losses,   at   least   five — and   some  say 
eight — of  the  twenty-two  South  Vietnamese 
battalions  involved  were  hurt  to  the  point  of 
combat    Ineffectiveness,     and    It    must    be 
stressed  that   Saigon   threw  Its  best  forces 
into     Lam     Sou     719.     It     will     take     be- 
tween   six    months    and    a    year    to    build 
these    units    back    up    to    strength,    and 
then     they     will     certainly     not     be     as 
well  trained  and  "6Ute"  as  they  were  be- 
fore.) The  North  Vietnamese  apparently  lost 
between   three    and    four   thousand    trucks 
along  the  Trail;  again,  most  of  these  losses 
were  the  result  of  bombing,  and  only  about 
three  hundred  trucks  were  destroyed  In  the 
actual  area  of  the  ground  Invasion. 

The  North  Vietnamese  also  loet  more  than 
a  himdred  tanks.  (The  number  of  new  Bus- 
slan-bullt  PT-76.  T-54,  and  T-34  tanks  that 
Hanoi  used,  sometimes  right  xinder  the  noses 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  was  one  of  the  sur- 
prises of  the  campaign,  and  the  lighter  tanks 
of  the  South  Vietnamese   forces,  many  of 
which  got  bogged  down,  were  no  match  for 
them.)   In  addition,  Hanoi  lost  nearly  seven 
thousand  weapons,  big  and  small,  and  nearly 
five  hundred  tons  of  heavy  ammunition — 
artillery  and  mortar  shells,  and  the  like — but 
Saigon's  claim  of  a  total  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy-six   thousand   tons  of  North   Viet- 
namese ammunition  blown  up,  mostly  by 
bombing,  seems  ridiculous,  since  the  average 
monthly  flow  south  in  the  past  has  been  only 
about  fourteen  thousand  tons.  Furthermore, 
no  major  storage  depots  were  taken — only 
some  medium-sized  way  stations  along  the 
Trail.  The  French  used  to  say  that  for  every 
ton  of  ammunition  captured  the  Commu- 
nists had  three  more  tons  available  nearby. 
No  one  knows  how  much  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  currently  stashed  away  around  the 
Bolovena  Plateau,  about  a  himdred  miles  be- 
low the  Invasion  area  and  near  the  border 
point  where  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam meet.  However,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  Pathet  Lao  accomplices  recently 
extended  their  control  in  that  region,  and 
they  obviously  have  quite  a  lot  of  supplies 
cached  there.  Consequently,  Just  how  muOh 
time  Hanoi  lost  and  Saigon  gained  by  the 
Invasion  can  be  determined  only  next  fall, 
when  materiel  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Trail  complex  is  due  to  arrive  farther  south, 


some  of  It  destined  for  Cambodia  and  the 
rest  for  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
South  Vietnam. 

For  anyone   attempting   to   evaluate  the 
Laotian  operation,   what  has  perhaps  been 
most  significant  Is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munUts  have  struck  back  quickly  and  vio- 
lently In  various  parts  of  South  Vietnam 
and    In    Cambodia,    clearly    demonstrating 
that  they  have  enough  men  and  arms  to 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble — at  lesst  during  the 
present  dry  season,  which  will  last  another 
month.  And  most  observers  believe  they  will 
continue  their  attacks  across  the  now  ex- 
panded Indo-Chlna  fronts  throughout  the 
coming  rainy  season,  which  will  last  imtll 
the  end  of  October.  The  attacks  In  South 
Vietnam    over    the    p«wt    two    weeks    have 
ranged    from    a    successful    assault    on   an 
American  base  In  Quang  Nam  Provlncs,  In 
the  north,  in  Whlo(h  thirty-three  Ainertcans 
were  killed  and  seventy-six  were  wounded, 
to  quick  strikes  at  district  towns  and  head- 
quarters and  at  fortified  artillery  fire  bases 
that  are  set  up  to  provide  strong  points  for 
Allied  military  operations  in  all  battle  sones. 
By  far  the  most  serious  of  these  attacks  has 
been  the  one  In  Kontum,  in  the  Central 
Highlands.  Although  the  Communists  have 
loet  about  twenty-five  hundred  men  In  this 
province  as  a  result  of  American  bombing, 
they  have  been  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  capture  Fire  Base  6  there;  if  they  succeed, 
they  will  presumably  try  to  advance  south- 
ward to  Pleiku  and  Quang  Due  Provinces 
and  eastward  as  far  as  possible  toward  Blnh 
Dlnh  and  other  coastal  areas  where  there 
has   been   a   recent   flurry   of   fighting.   The 
Communists  also  seem  determined  to  pin 
down  South  Vietnamese  troops  and  Inflict 
heavy  casualties.  That  being  so.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  the  equivalent  of  five  South  Viet- 
namese   regiments    la    heavily    engaged    in 
Kontum.  wlilch  In  Itself  would  seem  to  behe 
Saigon's  claims  that  Its  casualties  have  been 
Ught.    In    mid-February,    the    Commtmists, 
having  apparently  anticipated  a  move  west- 
ward   into    the    border    region    below    the 
Bolovens  Plateau  and  adjacent  to  the  High- 
lands, repulsed  a  South  Vietnamese  asaaiilt 
there  and  caused   heavy  casualties  to  two 
battalions.  (No  official  announcement  of  this 
defeat  has  so  far  been  made  here.) 

It  has  already  become  apparent  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  American  troop  withdrawals  to  strike  at 
the  thinly  spread  South  Vietnamese.  Were  It 
not   for   American   air   power    (and   nobody 
knows  how  much  of  that  wiU  be  malnUlned 
and  for  how  long),  the  Saigon  forces  would 
be  In  serious  trouble.  The  Communists  are 
already   taking  advantage  of   the  situation 
along     Route     19,     which     nms     eastward 
through  Pleiku  Province  below  Kontum  to 
the   coast.   It   seems   that    after   American 
troops  left,  the  South  E^orean  troops  assigned 
to  that  area  refused  to  fill  that  gap,  com- 
plaining   that   they   hadn't   been   promised 
enough    helicopters    and    armored    vehicles. 
Sections  of  Highway  1.  which  runs  along  the 
coast,  are  also  considered  risky  these  days, 
and  for  similar  reasons.  The  general  pattern 
of   attacks   around  the   country — Including 
.several  attacks   In  Saigon  In  the  past  few 
days — makes  it  clear  that  the  Communists 
are  trying  to  create  as  much  fear  as  possible 
and  to  disrupt  the  government's  pacification 
program  Just  when  It  Is  supposed  to  be  going 
Into  high  gear.  One  of  the  worst  incidents 
occurred  at  the  district  town  of  Due  Due.  In 
Quang  Nam  Province:  The  North  Vietnamese 
raided  a  camp  of  refugee  woodcutters  from 
the   mountains  and  killed   a  hundred  and 
nine  of  them  and  twenty-three  members  of 
the  territorial  forces,  losing  fifty-nine  men 
themselves.  This  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  pure 
vengefulness  against  the  refugees,  intended 
also  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  go 
over  to  the  government  side.  Since  January 
1st,   about   thirty   outposts    have   been   at- 
tacked In  the  Delta  alone,  where  It  has  been 
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claimed  that  the  Communists  are  "dwin- 
dling on  the  vine."  Although  the  Com- 
munists have  been  severely  pressed  in  their 
major  base  areas  In  the  Delta — such  m  the 
U  Mlnh  forest,  where  they  have  recently 
taken  heavy  losses  and  where  there  have 
been  more  than  two  thousand  defectors, 
mostly  conscripted  laborers — the  phrase 
"dwindling  on  the  vine"  seems  questionable. 
In  Vlnh  Blnh  Province,  for  example,  the 
Communists  were  able  to  mount  carefully 
coordinated  strikes  against  two  district  head- 
quarters and  nearby  outposts  a  fortnight 
ago.  Admittedly,  Vlnh  Blnh  has  always  been 
a  "bad"  province,  and  one  American  official 
sought  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  attack 
by  pointing  out  that  "one  rose  doesn't  make 
a  summer."  On  the  other  hand,  once  a  secu- 
rity pattern  Is  broken,  word  of  the  fact 
quickly  spreads  throughout  the  area.  In  this 
way.  the  Communists  seek  to  destroy  th« 
people's  still  shaky  confidence  In  their  gov- 
ernment and  to  deny  Saigon's  optimistic 
claims  that  virtually  the  whole  country  Is 
now  pacified. 

The  recent  attacks  in  South  Vietnam  un- 
derline what  was  basically  wrong  with  the 
Laotian  operation  from  the  start — Its  con- 
ventionality. One  neutral  military  observer 
said  of  It,  "The  South  Vietnamese,  while 
fighting  bravely,  fought  half  In  the  old 
French  style  and  half  In  the  new  American 
style,  and  they  fell  between  two  stools.  They 
have  still  not  learned  how  to  fight  an  un- 
conventional war  against  an  unconventional 
enemy  who  Is  flexible — and  Is  even  willing, 
when  necessary,  to  stand  and  flght  conven- 
tionally, and  take  enormous  losses  If  he 
thinks  It  worth  the  efforts,  as  he  did  In  Laos." 
A  number  of  South  Vietnamese  officers  have 
privately  been  saying  the  same  thing — some 
of  them  have  been  saying  it  for  years,  but 
lately  more  voices  have  been  added — and  at 
least  one  high-ranking  friend  of  mine  be- 
moaned the  fact  that  "you  Americans  have 
never  let  \ib  fight  the  kind  of  war  we  know 
we  have  to  fight."  The  helicopter  Is  a  remark- 
ably mobile  Instrument  of  warfare,  and  It 
has  done  much  In  past  years  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  from  falling  to  the  Communists, 
but  there  are  veteran  Americans  here  who 
now  wish  that  It  had  never  been  invented, 
and  that  Vietnamese  troops  had  been  trained 
from  the  start  to  fight  a  "people's  war." 
Nothing  could  have  dramatized  this  failure 
more  than  the  sight  of  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  clinging  to  the  skids  of  helicopters 
that  were  being  flown  out  of  Laos. 

A  large  number  of  South  Vietnamese  are 
saying  that  the  Americans  pushed  them  into 
Laos  against  their  will,  and  some  of  the 
comments  have  been  extremely  bitter;  one 
newspaper  cartoon  depicted  a  helicopter 
lifting  Nixon  in  bis  Presidential  chair  out 
of  laos  under  fire.  The  South  Vietnamese 
were  certainly  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
Invasion,  as  they  have  been  encourtiged  to 
do  many  other  things  before,  although  all 
specific  military  decisions  were  made  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves — most  notably 
by  President  Thleu  and  by  General  Cao  Van 
Vlen,  the  chief  of  the  Joint  General  Staff. 
As  the  campaign  proceeded,  it  quickly  be- 
came apparent  that  much  of  the  strategy 
derived  from  American  misconceptions  about 
waging  a  conventional  or  semlconventlonal 
helicopter  war  against  an  unconventional 
enemy  in  the  Jungle.  Intelligence  about  the 
swiftly  moving  Communist  troops  was  bad, 
and  on  many  occasions  the  South  Vietnamese 
found  themselves  sitting  on  hilltops  sur- 
rounded by  North  Vietnamese  troops  who 
had  moved  In  dxirlng  the  night  or  in  the 
eariy-momlng  mist.  It  may  be,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans maintain,  that  General  Vo  Nguyen  Glap, 
the  North  Vietnamese  commander  misjudged 
»n  early  halt  In  the  South  Vietnamese  mo- 
menttmi  and  massed  his  troops  for  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  kin,  only  to  suffer  his 
heaviest  losses,  mostly  through  bombing.  But 
If  that  was   so,   the   carnage  was  general. 


Helicopters  were  used  to  bring  replacements 
and  ammunition  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  to  evacuate  the  wounded,  but  alr-to- 
g^ound  communications  collapsed  when  the 
going  goit  tough  (langtiage  difficulties  were 
a  big  part  of  this) .  and  there  was  a  notable 
lack  of  ooordlnatlon  among  the  four  top 
South  Vietnamese  commanders  in  the  field; 
each  was  operating  on  bis  own,  and  was  not 
effectively  responsible  to  a  single  headquar- 
ters. This  caused  profound  morale  problems, 
and  many  capable  young  Junior  officers  and 
noncoma  afterward  blamed  their  senior  com- 
manders and  the  generals  for  not  providing 
proper  leadership.  A  number  of  battalion 
commanders,  some  of  whom  didn't  seem  to 
know  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing, 
actually  surrendered  or  fled  In  the  midst  of 
battle. 

The   armored   column   moving  out   along 
Route  9  Into  Laos  with  protective  screens  of 
troops  on  both  sides  was  bogged  down  al- 
most at  once  by  bad  weather.  Originally,  the 
Trail    hub  of  Tchepone.  about  twenty-flve 
miles  from  the  border,  was  supposed  to  be 
reached  In   four   days.   When   the   armored 
force  got  stuck  and  North  Vietnamese  am- 
bushes began,  General  Crelghton  Abrams  and 
his  Vietnamese  covmterpart.  General  Vlen, 
flew  north  to  Khe  Sanh  to  bring  pressure  on 
both  Thleu  and  his  local  commanders  to  keep 
moving.    Thleu    demurred.    He   wanted    the 
force  to  dig  In,  avoiding  any  heavy  engage- 
ments. It  was  at  this  point  that  It  was  de- 
cided to  lift  troops  by  helicopter  to  several 
fire  bases  farther  inside  Laos,  which  were 
supposed  to  support  each  other.  (The  North 
Vietnamese  quickly  surrounded  the  bases.) 
Troops  were  also  lifted  as  far  as  Tchepone, 
where  the  Saigon  fiag  was  briefiy  shown  be- 
fore the  lift.  Ultimately,  there  were  differ- 
ences among  the  South  Vietnamese  generals 
and  between  the  generals  and  Thleu  about 
what  to  do,  and  these  argAunenta,  wliich  the 
Americans    were    unable    to    reconcile,    plus 
another  spell  of  bad  weather,  caused  the  op- 
eration to  be  suspended  a  month  early.  To- 
ward the  end,  some  of  the  units  Just  pulled 
out  pell-mell  on  their  own,  without  orders, 
and   with   the   North   Vietnamese  pursuing 
them  right  to  the  border.  A  g^eat  many  South 
Vietnamese   vehicles   were   left   behind,   in- 
cluding  some    armored    vehicles    that    had 
never    moved    more    than    ten    miles   down 
Route  9.  Tlie  conftision  that  accompanied 
the  withdrawal  Intensified  the  bitterness  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  "We  do  not 
want  our  leaders  to  minimize  our  casualty 
figures,"    one    Junior    officers    told    a    Viet- 
namese friend  of  mine,  a  correspondent  who 
was  wounded  In  Laos.  "Let's  give  the  true 
figures  on  our  losses  to  prove  we  weren't  on 
a  camping  trip.  To  mislead  our  families  and 
our   countrymen   about  our  casualties   will 
Just  encourage  the  enemy  and  dishonor  us." 
President  Thleu,  at  his  press  conference 
on  March  31st,  expressed  satisfaction  over 
the  Laotian  offensive  while  admitting  that 
some  lessons  had  been  learned  for  the  future, 
and   top   American  commanders   have  said 
much  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion whether  any  of  them  are  really  proud 
of  what  was  accon^llsbed  or  are  trying  to 
hide  their  disappointment.  Thleu,  with  his 
political  future  at  stake,  has  obviously  been 
on  the  defensive.  He  spoke  of  "tendentioia 
riunors"  that  the  attack  bad  been  a  falliire, 
and  claimed  It  was  "the  biggest  victory  ever," 
telling  his  troops,  "I  am  proud  of  your  per- 
formance," and  adding,  "You  have  caused  a 
psychological   breakdown  among  the  Com- 
munists— you  have  hurt  their  morale  seri- 
ously." There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  more 
and  more  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  are  com- 
ing to  resent  the  strategy  and  tactics  that 
Western-trained  officers  have  forced  them 
to  adopt. 

One  experienced  Western  analyst — ^Brlan 
Jenkins,  a  historian  and  former  Special 
Forces  officer  In  Vietnam,  who  recently 
worked    for   American    Army   taeadquarten 


here  on  long-range-planning  projects — ^has 
for  several  years  been  studying  the  subject 
of  conventional  vs.  unconventional  warfare. 
In  July,  1969,  Jenkins  wrote,  for  an  Ameri- 
can research  organization,  a  closely  reasoned 
paper  ent.tled  "The  Unchangeable  War,"  in 
which  he  was  highly  critical  of  the  American 
military  establishment's  hardheaded  refusal 
to  alter  its  traditional  concepts  and  waya 
Jenkins  concluded  that  "the  most  damaging 
Indictment  of  our  concept  of  warfare  is  that 
our  military  superiority  and  successes  on  the 
battlefield  do  not  challenge  the  enemy's 
political  control  of  the  people,  which  he 
maintains  by  his  promises  of  a  better  society 
and,  when  that  falls,  by  intimidation  and 
terror."  In  a  list  of  "the  Institutional  ob- 
stacles to  change,"  Jenkins  included  the  fol- 
lowing: the  belief  that  everything  we  do  Is 
right  per  se,  eepeclally  In  determining  strat- 
egy: the  attendant  belief  that  when  some- 
thing falls  It  was  not  because  ot  any  inherent 
error  of  strategy  or  tactics  but  beoauae  "not 
enough"  troops  or  materiel  was  applied: 
the  myth  that  no  organizational  changes  are 
possible  in  the  midst  of  war,  aiul  that  even 
if  they  were  possible  the  Vietnam  war  is  an 
"aberration"  anyway,  "an  exotic  interlude 
between  wars  tliat  really  ootmt,"  and  there- 
fore doesn't  warrant  any  "radical"  Institu- 
tional changes;  the  orthodox  d^endenoe  on 
high  body  counts  as  the  basis  for  good  effi- 
ciency reports  and  for  promotion;  the  lllogl- 
caUty  of  the  twelve -month  tour  of  duty  for 
AmMlcan  military  men  in  Vietnam,  since  It 
Is  far  too  short  for  anyone  to  learn  enough 
to  be  effective;  and.  finally,  the  lack  of  a 
single,  over-all  American  command  among 
the  services  In  Saigon,  Hawaii,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Jenkins  concluded  that  because  of  the 
way  we  have  Imposed  our  doctrine,  orga- 
nization, and  technology  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese, "we  may  have  rendered  them  In- 
capable of  successfully  continuing  the  war 
after  our  withdrawal,"  and  the  Laotian  op- 
eration appears  to  bear  this  ooncl\islon  out. 
A  nximber  of  American  officers  here  seem  to 
consider  the  Ideas  for  a  "people's  war"  that 
Jenkins  Is  now  gathering  from  among  grow- 
ing numbers  of  disgruntled  South  Viet- 
namese as  nothing  short  of  "Communistic." 
Jenkins,  however,  has  said  that  he  derives 
some  hopee  from  the  South  Vietnamese  reac- 
tions he  has  encountered.  For  example,  the 
mounting  objections  to  the  American  way 
of  fighting  the  war  have  led  more  and  more 
South  Vietnamese  officers  to  advocate  doing 
away  with  the  whole  concept  of  divisions  and 
corps — especially  rtnce  it  was  widely  held 
that  three  of  the  four  corps  oommandera 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  either  InocMn- 
petent  or  Inadequate,  the  only  really  good 
one  in  the  country  being  Ngo  Quang  Truong, 
who  commands  In  the  Delta.  The  officers  ad- 
vocate that  the  large,  Invrtrtdly  units  be  re- 
placed by  smaller  ARVN  mobile  brigades, 
made  up  of  troc^s  serving  on  a  volunteer 
basis  (and  better  paid  than  the  regiilars  are 
now)  who  would  ojjerate  In  the  forefront 
as  a  strike  force.  The  territorial  forces,  of 
drafted  youths  serving  a  hitch  of  from  two 
to  five  years  (for  less  pay  than  the  volvm- 
teers),  would  spend  part  of  their  service 
helping  to  build  roads  and  working  In  the 
fields  at  harvesttlme.  Finally — what  Is  per- 
haps most  Important — ^there  would  be  a  new 
form  of  the  People's  Self  Defense  Forces, 
which  are  suppwsed  to  defend  local  hamlets 
but  are  increasingly  being  Incorporated  In- 
to the  national  military  bureaucracy.  What 
Jenkins  and  the  South  Vietnamese  he  has 
spoken  with  envisage  Is  a  P.S.D.F.  whose 
members  would  be  paid  subsistence  wages 
(they  get  nothing  now)  and  who  not  only 
would  take  their  turns  at  defending  their 
hamlets  but  would  develop  plots  of  land  as- 
signed to  them;  after  three  years  one-third 
of  these  forces  would  become  full-time 
farmers  and  would  be  replaced  by  new  men. 
Thus,  paramilitary  units  would  become  pro- 
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ctuctlon  units,  and  a  oonetant  supply  of  fuU- 
Um«  fanners  wookl  still  be  ayallable  for  de- 
fense duties  in  times  of  crisis.  AU  ttils  Is  vefy 
cioae  to  the  program  that  the  North  Vlet- 
name««  have  successfully  carried  out  f»r 
mAny  years,  and  that  fact  may  accoiint  f^r 
the  shocked  reaction  of  some  of  the  Amen- 
can.  generals  whcan  Jenkins  has  a^jproache^i. 
•Why.  what  youTe  taUtlng  about,  damn  It, 
is  building  communes!"  one  of  them  boome«l. 
Statlstlcal-mlnded.  as  always,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  just  come  up  with  sUU  another 
new  set  of  standards  for  the  so-caUed  Haml*t 
Evaluation  System,  whereby  each  hamlet  In 
the  country  is  rated  from  A,  or  a  hundred  per 
cent  secure,  to  B.  or  contested,  on  the  ba*s 
of  security  and  development,  and  V  deiik- 
nates  a  hamlet  sUll  run  by  the  Vletcong.  T»e 
ne*-  system  is  based  more  on  the  whereabouts 
and  safety  of  certain  key  individuals,  notably 
hamlet  chiefs  and  members  of  village  coum- 
oils,  than  on  general,  area-wide  Becurlty.  >n 
Long  »r>'*nh  Province,  for  example,  where 
there  has  been  an  increase  In  terrorism.  a»d 
where  some  main-force  Communist  units  are 
operating  from  spareely  populated  Jun^ 
areas  they  have  long  controlled,  the  H.E3, 
rating  has  recently  dropped  from  elghty-nioe 
per  cent  to  slrty-elght.  The  drop  appears  to 
indicate  primarily  the  foollshnesa  of  tryicg 
to  determine  Communist  strength  by  plagf- 
ing  with  numbers. 

I  reached  this  conclusion  during  a  reoetot 
trip  I  took  through  fotir  provlncea  near  841- 
gon:  Long  An.  Just  to  the  south,  which  u«d 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  from  the  standpouu 
of  security  and  Is  now  said  to  be  much  im- 
proved, and  three  others,  to  the  west — Phx»c 
Tuy.  Blnh  Tuy,  and  Long  Khanh,  which  »re 
still  rated  relatively  low  on  the  H.E.8.  scale. 
In  Long  An,  which  has  been  In  a  shaky  condi- 
tion for  years,  farmers  are  still  not  Ukltig 
sides,  realizing  that  when  the  Amertca(ns 
leave  Vietnam  the  government  will  probal>ly 
have  a  harder  time  holding  Its  own.  Ijut 
neither  are  they  responding  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Communists  as  much  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  When  the  local  guerrillas 
come  to  a  peasant's  home  for  food,  for  In- 
stance, they  are  given  a  meal  but  are  aslied 
not  ta  come  back  again.  Thla  response  refleeta 
a  cautious  belief  on  the  farmers'  part  that  «he 
Communists  are  growing  somewhat  weaker 
under  government  pressure,  even  though  ab- 
ductions and  assassinations  and  other  forms 
of  terrorism  are  continuing,  but  It  does  4ot 
necessarily  reflect  belief  In  the  government  or 
Increasing  8Ul>port  for  President  Thleu.  H4re. 
as  elsewhere,  the  Communists  are  stepping 
up  their  process  of  "going  legal'— that  Is, 
ordering  their  cadres  to  blend  themselves  In- 
to the  government  landscape  and  live  openly 
as  ordinary  citizens  of  the  villagefl  tuid  toifns 
whUe  reporting,  on  a  "one-man-cell"  bacla, 
to  unknown  contacts  through  maU  drops  »nd 
waiting  for  new  orders. 

Another  of  the  recent  Innovations — ^tkey 
never  cease— is  known  as  Dong  Khol.  trans- 
Utable  as  "Start  Together,''  whose  main  pur- 
pose Is  to  produce  some  cohesion  am^ng 
smaU.  local  units  directly  involved  in  p«cl- 
QeaUoD.  The  impetus  for  the  new  prognam 
came  from  the  chief  of  Quang  Tin  Province, 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  country^ — an  In- 
genious man  who.  when  his  opposite  number, 
the  underground  Communist  province  chief, 
was  klUed,  late  last  year,  gave  him  a  ipe«lal 
burial  In  a  local  pagoda,  went  to  the  funeral 
himself,  and  in  general,  'took  him  back  mto 
the  fold  "  Leaflets  describing  the  ceremtny 
were  subsequently  distributed,  and  a  lot  of 
Communists  were  won  over,  or  at  least  soft- 
ened up.  In  any  event,  the  Dong  Khol  con- 
cept, which  often  makes  \ise  of  such  Imagltia- 
tlve  tactics,  has  not  yet  inspired  any  notice- 
able improvement  In  the  much  debated 
Phoenix  program  for  uprooting  the  Vletccng 
infrastructure,  which  Includes  an  estimated 
slxty-flve  thousand  people.  The  Phoenix  pro- 
gram Is  stlU  floundering,  largely  because  it 
is  Just  another  streamlined  American  scheme 


imposed  upon  a  Vietnamese  society  that  Is 
not  only  incapable  of  dealing  with  It  but  Is 
actively  hostile  to  It.  Designed  to  coordinate 
intelligence-gathering  and  lead  to  the  arrest 
of  top  Vletcong  leaders,  the  program  has 
simply  created  new  Jealousies  and  Increased 
inefficiency  among  the  various  South  Viet- 
namese who  were  expected  to  deal  with  It— 
particularly  the  local  mUltary-lntelllgence 
men  at  the  district  level.  The  police,  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  will  soon 
take  over  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
Phoenix  program,  and.  whether  It  woarks  any 
better  or  not.  one  American  has  said  of  the 
shift,  "This  Is  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen, and  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  the  whole 
thing  and  let  the  Vietnamese  run  It  the 
better." 

Though  comments  like  tliis  may  Imply 
nothing  more  than  an  Increasing  degree  of 
resignation  on  the  part  of  Americans  here 
nowadays,  Vletnamlzatlon  of  this  sort  does 
seem  to  make  sense;  what  It  really  amounts 
to  Is  "de-Americanlzatlon."  The  chief  of  one 
province,  a  veteran  Intelligence  man.  has  de- 
vised a  method  of  his  own  for  dealing  with 
Communist  agents.  When  he  detects  one,  and 
has  what  he  considers  positive  proof  about, 
say.  a  financial  ofBclal  in  a  hamlet  who  Is 
operating  legally  and  pretending  to  be  a  loyal 
assistant  to  the  government's  hamlet  chief, 
he  wUl  invite  the  man  in.  praise  him.  ask  him 
to  dinner  a  oouple  of  times.  This  treatment 
frequently  causes  the  Communists  to  become 
suspicious  of  their  agent  and  to  kill  him.  It 
is  pure  entrapment,  but  It  Is  also  beating  the 
Communists  at  their  own  game.  Whatever 
form  of  accommodation  Is  finally  reached  In 
Vietnam,  terror  and  counter-terror  are  bound 
to  continue  for  years. 

In  three  of  the  four  provinces  I  visited.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  Communists  were  still 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  although  at 
that  moment  their  level  of  activity  was  low. 
Their  conduct  was  thoroughly  to  accord  with 
the  now  famous  Resolution  9  of  COSVN — the 
Central  Office  tor  South  Vietnam,  which  runs 
the  war  In  the  South  under  Hand's  aegis. 
'I'hla  directive,  Issued  more  than  a  year  ago, 
sets  forth  the  concept  of  "protracted  war- 
fare."   and    provides    one    reason    the    Paris 
peace  talks  are  getting  nxrwhere  and  proto- 
ably  won't  get  anywhere — at  least  until  after 
the  American  election  in  1972.  In  conduct- 
ing their  campaigns  of  terror  amd  their  oc- 
casional larger  strikes,  the  Communists  are 
generally    relying    on    progressively    smaller 
structures   and   progressively   smaller   units. 
Ordinarily  (the  Kontum  attack  Is  an  excep- 
tion),   they    don't    move    about    nowadays 
in  groups  of  more  than  fifty.  They  are  using 
more  and  more  terrorist  tactics,  such  as  s^- 
per  attacks  and  booby  traps,  which  are  kill- 
ing Americans  and  South  Vletnanaese  alike, 
much    to   the    exasperation    of   experts   like 
George  Jacobson,  tiie  acting  head  of  the  pac- 
ification program  on  the  American  side.  "H 
we  can  figure  out  a  way  to  go  to  the  moon," 
Jacobson  exclaims,  "why  the  heU  cant  we 
figure  out  a  way  to  detect  booby  traps  be- 
fore they  blow  us  up  I"  JacobeMi.  one  of  the 
few  Americans  who  believe  In  the  concept  of 
a    "people's  war."  spends  at  least  one  day  a 
week  roaming  around  the  country  trying  to 
"debureaucratize"  both  the  American  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  pacification  effort.  His  suc- 
cess  is  Umlted.   Almost  Invariably.  Inexpe- 
rienced  and   unlnvolved    Americans   In  the 
dlstrlots  give  him  the  same  meaningless  or 
patently  exaggerated  figures  about  the  Phoe- 
nix program.   Almost   always,   an   American 
provincial  or  district  pacification  adviser  will 
say  tliat  the  strength  of  the  territorial  units 
Is  up  ninety  per  cent  or  more.  When  Jacob- 
son  hears  this,  he  usually  snaps  out  Just  one 
word — ^"Ghosts!" — meaning  that  the  payrolls 
are  obviously  padded  and  that  the  dtetrtct  or 
province  <diieX  is  pocketing  the  difference. 
Corruption,   on   a   widespread   basis,   con- 
tinues  to    be   one   of    the   major   issues   In 
South    Vietnam,    and    this    Issue    is    bound 


to  have  an  effect  both  on  the  elections 
for  a  new  House  of  Representatives  la 
August  and  on  the  Presidential  election  In 
October.  Smuggling  has  Increased  on  a  vast 
scale  in  the  past  six  months,  partly  as  a 
result  of  new  import  taxes  Imposed  to  obtain 
more  revenue  lor  the  government,  so  that  it 
can  continue  fighting  the  war  as  American 
aid  drops  off.  The  government's  anti-fraud 
bureau,  which  Is  run  by  a  handful  of  men 
who  are  related  to  or  are  otherwise  close  to 
some  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  country, 
has  been  slow  to  move  against  the  smugglers, 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  caught  smug- 
gling heroin  and  gold  into  the  country.  The 
fact  that  they  happened  to  be  pro-Thleu 
men  suggested  to  some  that  there  must  have 
been  a  political  tlpoff.  The  scandal  prompted 
one  of  the  representatives  to  resign  Immedi- 
ately, and  Thleu's  political  opponents.  In  the 
light  of  the  dubious  success  of  the  Laos 
Invasion,  aired  the  corruption  issue  anew. 

All  In  all.  though  the  Americans  here  re- 
fuse to  admit  It.  Thleu's  popularity  has  sunk 
to  a  new  low.  Many  South  Vietnamese  admit 
It   readily,   but  their   fundamental   cynicism 
leads   them   to   believe   that   It   won't   make 
any  dlffereuce — that  Thleu  will  be  reelected, 
because  the  Americans  want  him  to  be,  and 
because    the    vote    wUl    be    rigged    anyway. 
Thleu    Is    fully    aware    of    his    diminishing 
popularity  and  Is  doing  his  best  to  improve 
the  situation  by  travelling  aroiMid  the  coun- 
try  more.    (It   Is   also   significant   that   Just 
this   week   General    Dang   Van   Quang,   the 
bead  of  all  security  services,  who  Is  a  close 
friend  of  Thleu's  and  probably  the  second 
most  powerful  man  In  the  country,  saw  fit 
to  take  a  trip  to  the  United  States.  Although 
American  officials  deny  It,  some  South  Vlet- 
uamebe,  hicludlng  members  of  Quang's  own 
staff,    have   said   that    the   main   reason   for 
the  trip  Is  Thleu's  desire  to  get  a  sounding 
on  American  public  opinion  after  the  Lao- 
tian Invasion  and  an  appraisal  of  how  much 
persoxial  support  he  can  expect  from  Presi- 
dent  Nixon.)    Even    before   the   Invasion   of 
Laos.    I    have    learned.   Thleu    was   severely 
shaken  by  a  private  poll  he  had  ordered,  which 
said  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese mlllUry  men  questioned  were  against 
him.  Earlier,  a  number  of  informal  provincial 
samplings    were    conducted    by   the   United 
States    Information    Service— an    enterprise 
that  has  now  led  to  the  Introduction  of  a 
bill  by  Senator  Frank  Church  in  the  United 
States  Congress  prohibiting  any  government 
agency    from    engaging    in    any    propaganda 
activity  Involving  the  Internal  affairs  of  an- 
other   nation.    Several    stories   In    the   local 
press  to  the  effect  that  the  American  Em- 
bassy  was   supporting   Thleu   prompted   an 
official    statement   last   week   from   an  Em- 
bassy spokesman  denying  that  Ambassador 
Ellsworth    Bunker    or    anyone    else    In    the 
mission   supported    "any   specific    Individual 
or  Individuals  In  the  forthcoming  election." 
This   was   Issued   at   about   the   same   time 
a  resolution  was  co-sponsored  In  the  Senate 
by   Senators   Adlal   Stevenson  III   and  Mike 
Mansfield  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  ten- 
man  congressional  commission  to  make  sure 
the  United  States  stays  out  of  the  coming 
election    campaigns    in    Vietnam.    Stevenson 
charged  that  American  officials  were  in  ef- 
fect supporting  the  reelection  of  Thleu  and 
Vice-President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

While  many  of  the  Americans  here  would 
still  like  to  see  Thleu  and  Ky  run  together 
again,  the  chances  of  this  happening  are  in- 
creasingly remote.  Ky,  who  told  me  a  month 
and  a  half  ago  that  he  would  run  for  Presi- 
dent himself,  has  Just  Informed  me  that  be  i£ 
more  determined  than  ever  to  be  a  candlxlate 
and  that  he  Is  rapidly  creating  a  campaign 
team.  He  has  obtained  a  growing  number  of 
pledges  for  political  and  financial  support, 
he  says.  The  political  climate  has  now  reached 
the  temperature  at  which  all  the  religious  and 
political  elements  in  the  country  are  scurry- 
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lug  around  trying  to  figure  out  who  has  the 
best  chance  of  winning  and  whom  to  sup- 
port. It  appears  at  the  moment  that  there 
wUi  be  three  principal  candidates — ^Thieu, 
Ky  and  retired  General  Duong  Van  Mlnh, 
the  former  Chief  of  State  and  the  nominal 
leader  of  the  1963  coup  that  overthrew  Diem. 
An  agreement  between  Ky  and  Mlnh  for  con- 
certed action  against  Thleu  that  began  to  be 
fashioned  several  weeks  ago  has  become  In- 
creasingly solid,  and  Thleu  has  begtin  to 
run  scared — so  scared.  Indeed,  that  some  ob- 
servers are  predicting  that  he  wlU  withdraw 
from  the  race  before  October.  Assuming  that 
he  doesn't  withdraw,  and  that  Ky  and  Mlnh 
both  enter  the  race,  the  chaUenger  whose 
prospects  look  dimmer  wUl  almost  surely 
Uirow  his  support  to  the  other  at  the  last 
moment. 

Ky  told  me  that  he  Is  determined  to  defeat 
Thleu  in  an  open  contest,  and  that  he  has 
received  promises  of  help  from  many  people, 
including  military  men,  who  wUl  in  effect 
serve  as  volunteer  poll  watchers  In  an  at- 
tempt to  insure  an  honest  election.  Even  so, 
both  Ky  and  Mlnh  wUl  have  a  hard  time 
contending  with  Thleu's  apparatus,  dom- 
inated by  the  province  and  district  chiefs  he 
has  appointed,  who  will  all  do  their  utmost 
to  see  to  It  that  he  wins,  no  matter  how  few 
people  vote  for  hUn.  Neverthelees,  given  the 
rising  public  sentiment  against  the  Presi- 
dent, Ky  or  Mlnh  conceivably  could  win  If 
the  election  should  be  even  reasonably  fair. 
Just  how  much  an  American  or  an  inter- 
national commission  could  do  In  the  way  of 
preventing  fraud  U  debatable.  The  official 
American  "observers'"  who  watched  the  1967 
elections  here  certainly  saw  little  or  nothing 
of  what  actually  went  on.  but  a  more  pro- 
fessional group  of  poU  watchers  might  have 
greater  success. 

What  may  be  more  important  this  time  is 
the  role  to  be  played  by  elemente  of  the  sort 
that  Ky  spoke  of— not  only  Army  men  but 
local  village  and  hamlet  officials,  including 
leaders  of  the  Buddhists,  CathoUcs,  and  the 
Hoa  Hao  and  Ccw  Dal  religious  sects.  An 
interesting  curtain-raiser  will  be  the  House 
elections,  which  promise  to  be  less  of  a  grab- 
bag  affair  than  they  were  in  1967.  At  least 
two  sohd  blocs  of  candidates  wUl  be  running 
for  election,  one  dominated  by  the  Farmer- 
Workers  Party,  which  is  headed  by  Traii 
Quoc  Buu.  a  labor  leader  who  is  not  run- 
ning hlmseU.  and  the  other  by  former  Sen- 
ator Tran  Van  DonTs  National  Salvation 
Front  Party.  Don  is  stUl  trying  without  much 
success  to  make  peace  among  Mlnh.  Thieu, 
and  Ky,  but  In  a  showdown  he  will  probably 
support  Ky.  If  the  House  elections  are  or- 
derly and  fair,  and  if  there  Is  enough  of  a 
ground  swell  of  public  opinion  dwnandlng 
an  honest  vote  for  the  Presidency,  and  If 
social  unrest  over  high  prices,  corruption, 
veterans'  payments,  and  otlier  issues  does 
not  produce  uncontrollable  disorder,  the 
Presidential  election  Just  might  turn  out  to 
be  more  honest  than  the  cynics  predict.  It 
will  be  Interesting  to  see  what  role  Uie  Com- 
munists take.  Formally,  of  course,  they  will 
not  participate  In  the  voting,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  they  have  pledged  at  least 
half  a  million  votes  to  General  Mlnh,  whom 
they  regard  as  the  leading  peace  candidate. 
M^nh  has  said  he  is  against  coalition  gov- 
ernment— ^the  same  thing  Thieu  and  Ky 
have  said,  but  more  outspokenly — and  It  Is 
believed  that  if  Mlnh  should  win,  the  Com- 
munists would  simply  push  the  peace  issue 
without  demanding  a  coalition  government 
Immediately,  leaving  themselves  free  to  work 
from  within  to  dominate  or  undermine  his 
regime  and  thus  eventually  get  coalition 
government  anyway. 

One  high-ranking  American  here  has  at- 
tempted to  Justify  the  Laotian  invasion  by 
maintaining  that  it  was  better  for  Thleu  and 
his  army  to  fight  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
Laos  and  Oamlwdla  than  In  Vietnam  Itself. 
This  Is  not  how  the  people  In  Laos  and  Oam- 
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bodla  feel  about  it.  I  have  Just  visited  both 
countries,  Bind  found  them  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  dismay  over  the  widening  of  the 
war.  What  they  still  want  Is  for  all  Vietnam- 
ese. Northerners  and  Southerners,  to  get 
out. 

In  Vientiane,  the  administrative  coital,  I 
spoke  with  the  sixty-nlne-year-old  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  Prime  Minister  of  Laos 
since  1962,  who,  practically  alone,  has  kept 
his  divided  country  in  some  semblance  of 
unity.  I  saw  him  the  morning  after  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  vrithdrew,  and  Just  after 
the  royal  capital  o*  Luang  Prabang  had  been 
hit  by  Communist  rockets.  Since  he  had  no 
control  over  events  in  eastern  Laos,  around 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area,  Souvanna  had 
mildly  condemned  the  Invasion  when  it  be- 
gan, and  he  expressed  to  me  satisfaction  that 
H  was  now  over,  although  he  admitted  that 
It  might  have  had  "some  good  results."  He 
was  extremely  angry  about  the  attack  on 
Ltiang  Prabang,  however,  and  regarded  It  as 
further  proof  that  "the  Communists  are  now 
engaged  in  total  war  as  a  result  of  the  crea- 
tion of  their  new  Indo-Chlna  People's  United 
Front  last  year."  He  had  Just  been  to  Luang 
Prabang  to  see  King  Sevang  Vatthana,  who, 
he  aald  was  equally  angry  and  had  decided  to 
stay  In  his  capital  Instead  of  coming  to 
Vientiane  to  take  part  In  Army  Day  celebra- 
tions, as  he  bad  originally  planned. 

"The  attack  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  Lao  people."  Souvanna  told 
me.  He  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  do  little 
to  increase  the  chances  of  peace  between 
him  and  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat,  which  is  the 
CommunlBt  political  front  of  the  Patbet 
Lao  and  Is  headed  by  his  half  brother  Prince 
Souphanouvong.  "Hanoi  wants  to  continue 
the  war,"  Souvanna  said.  "I  will  continue  to 
try  to  negotiate  and  will  go  anywhere  to 
talk,  but  not  under  the  Impossible  condi- 
tions Imposed  by  the  Pathet  Lao,  such  as 
their  demand  that  we  stop  bombing  northern 
Laos,  which  la  the  only  way  we  can  counter- 
balance their  attacks  against  us."  Many  of 
the  foreign  diplomats  In  Vientiane,  Includ- 
ing the  Americans,  had  been  hoping  that 
the  end  of  the  Invasion  wotild  bring  the 
Communist  representative  of  Prince  Soup- 
hanouvong back  to  the  city  to  resume  pre- 
liminary talks  to  arrange  a  full-fledged 
meeting  aimed  at  restoring  the  tripartite 
government  of  left-wingers,  right-wingers, 
and  neutralists  that  was  set  up  under  the 
Geneva  formula  of  1962.  Souvanna.  though 
his  hopes  were  not  high,  agreed  that  "when 
you  have  a  small  candle,  you  have  to  keep  It 
burning,  and  not  blow  It  out." 

The  Russians  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of 
reestablishing  the  1962  coalition,  but  with 
more  Communists  In  the  Cabinet  than  there 
were  then.  As  for  the  Chinese  Communists, 
there  are  signs  that  they  are  not  alto- 
gether pleased  alwut  Hanoi's  apparent  plan 
to  push  ahead  In  Laos  and  take  over  the 
country  by  force.  Peking  wants  to  maintain 
its  position  m  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
country,  where  In  recent  weeks  it  has  in- 
creased the  ntunber  of  Chinese  troops  blind- 
ing a  road  from  the  Chinese  border  down 
through  Laos  toward  the  Mekong  River  al- 
most to  the  border  of  Thailand.  It  there- 
fore seems  significant  that  Premier  Chou 
En-lal,  who  visited  Hanoi  shortly  after  the 
Trail  attack  began,  took  the  occasion  to  make 
public  mention  for  the  first  time  of  a  flve- 
polnt  formula  that  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat 
had  set  as  the  basis  of  Its  negotiations  with 
Souvanna.  The  Chinese  realize  that  the  Lao 
Communists  want  to  break  away  from  North 
Vietnamese  domination  (more  than  a  hun- 
dred Pathet  Lao  fled  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  the  Bolovens  Plateau  a  few  days 
ago),  and  also  that  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat 
seeks  the  support  of  the  Russians  in  estab- 
lishing a  new  coalition  government,  with 
stronger  Commvmlst  representation.  Conse- 
quently, the  Chinese  are  going  all  out  to 
please    the   Lao   Communist   leaders — even 


entertaining  them  In  China.  And  in  order 
to  keep  a  tight  watch  on  Souvanna,  Peking 
recently  sent  a  new  charg6  d'affaires  to 
Vientiane. 

The  military  situation  Is  more  precarious 
for  the  Royal  Lao  government  today  than  It 
has  been  at  any  time  since  1964,  and  the 
dangers  have  grown  especially  acute  In  the 
past  month.  Before  I  left  Laos,  Ltiang  Pra- 
bank  was  shelled  for  the  second  time  and  a 
number  of  planes  were  destroyed  on  Its  air- 
field. The  Communists  pressed  to  within  two 
or  three  mUes  of  the  city  on  all  Bides  before 
government  reinforcements  were  rtished  to 
the  scene  to  push  them  back.  Most  observers 
believe  that  because  of  the  patriotic  Impor- 
tance of  the  Ktng — it  is  to  him  rather  than 
to  Souvanna  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Chinese  diplomats  are  accredited — the 
Communists  won't  try  to  seize  the  royal  cap- 
ital Itself.  But  they  are  obviously  engaging 
in  some  strong  psychological  warfare,  and 
appear  determined  to  advance  as  far  as  they 
can  through  Laos  before  the  dry  season  ends, 
and  to  maintain  their  new  positions  during 
the  rainy  season.  With  CIA.  support,  gov- 
ernment troops  are  still  holding  the  bases  of 
Long  Cheng  and  Sam  Thong,  along  the  east- 
em  rim  of  the  Plalne  des  Jarres,  which  Is 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  (Hanoi  denies 
that  it  has  any  troops  of  its  own  in  Laos, 
but  there  are  actually  about  fifty  thousand  of 
them.)  The  bases  are  being  subjected  to 
almost  daUy  shelling  and  to  some  ground 
probes  by  sappers  from  two  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  and  from  what  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  one  Laotian  defense  official 
as  an  addlUonal  "suicide  regiment."  If  both 
bases  should  fall,  and  the  troops  of  the  Meo 
leader  General  Vang  Pao  ahoiUd  be  further 
weakened  by  casualties,  the  Communists' 
conquest  of  the  north  would  be  virtually 
complete;  they  would  then  control  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  country  from  the  Pathet 
Lao  capital  of  Sam  Neua,  in  the  north,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Bolovens  Plateau.  Even  now 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  their  North  Vietnamese 
cadres  dominate  some  pockets  In  the  south- 
west as  well. 

Originally,  It  had  been  reported  that  Royal 
Lao  government  troops,  aided  by  some  Thai 
"voltinteers,"  were  supposed  to  push  toward 
the  TraU  area  from  the  west  at  the  time  ol 
the  invasion  and  take  the  towns  of  Muong 
Phalane  and  Muong  Phlne,  near  Tchepone,  as 
part  of  a  pincers  movement  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  North  Vietnamese  from  using  alter- 
nate trails  southward.  However,  this  action 
was  never  seriously  contemplated,  despite 
the  urging  of  the  right-'wlng  generals  In 
Vientiane,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the 
government  forces  were  simply  too  weak.  In- 
stead, some  guerrilla  probes  were  conducted, 
but  the  Communists  repulsed  most  of  them. 
The  Increased  military  activity  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country  has  dampened  earlier 
talk  that  the  rightwlngers  would  make  a 
move  to  topple  Souvanna,  who  remains  more 
or  less  the  Indispensable  man  among  the 
non-Communist  factions.  Certain  rightwlng- 
ers would  undoubtedly  like  to  bring  Phouml 
Nosavan,  the  former  strong  man  of  Laos, 
back  from  exile  In  Thailand.  There  was  a 
report  of  a  coup  a  Tew  days  after  I  left,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  struggle  within  the 
right  -wing,  which  Is  Itself  divided.  Souvanna 
has  agreed  to  reshuffle  his  Cabinet  In  May. 
and  members  of  the  right  wing  will  surely  try 
to  persuade  him  to  let  go  of  some  seats  he  Is 
stlU  holding  for  the  Communists,  in  the  event 
that  some  agreement  can  be  worked  out  for 
their  return.  Souyanna  told  me  he  would 
refuse  to  do  this. 

The  right-wingers,  divided  though  they 
are,  are  fully  aware  of  the  Communists'  new 
Intention  of  grabbing  not  only  as  much  land 
as  they  can  In  Laos  thla  season  but  also  of 
bringing  more  people  Into  line — through  ter- 
rorism and  abductions,  if  necessary.  They  are 
terrorizing  the  refugees  in  government 
camps,   \mdoiitotedly  to   deter  others  trom 
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fleeing  Communist  BLreas,  bud  In  tbelr  drive 
westward  this  season  they  have  abducted 
villagers  to  work  on  the  Trail  and  have  •ven 
been  building  new  villages  and  roads  clooe  to 
the  Trail,  colonizing  these  remote  areas  irith 
mixed  groups  of  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese. 
The  colonization  program  Is  an  example  of 
the  struggle  for  manpower  now  going  ob  In 
Laos,  which  has  a  population  of  about  ttiree 
million.  The  government  Is  having  trouble 
augmenting  Its  still  fairly  Incompetent  regu- 
lar army  of  sixty  thousand;  General  Vang 
Poa  has  only  about  ten  thousand  men,  fol* 
lowing  some  severe  losses  In  the  last  year. 
For  this  reason,  Souvanna  has  somewhat 
reluctantly  accepted  Thai  "volunteers'*  In 
addition  to  one  regiUar  Thai  artillery  \>aX' 
tallon. 

Recently,  some  young  Lao  who  were  tspcen 
north  four  and  five  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  trained  In  Hanoi  have  Deen 
returned  to  proeelyta  other  Lao.  Purthee,  In 
what  has  been  a  remarkable  Job  of  synctiro- 
nlzlng  the  radio  propaganda  from  Pektng, 
Hanoi,  and  Sam  Neua,  the  Pathet  Lao  l|ave 
been  given  all  the  credit  for  "repulsing"  the 
South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Laos.  Thai  in- 
crease In  these  political  efforts  removes  any 
doubt  about  the  firmness  of  Hanoi's  deter- 
mination to  remain  in  Laos.  All  In  all,  the 
country  Is  In  a  shaky  condition,  andj  as 
one  European  ambassador  put  It  to  me,  "|>aos 
has  proved  itself  shockproof  by  now,  buti  It's 
not  waterproof  and  one  of  these  days  It  |nay 
just  sink  Into  the  morass  of  Indo-Chlna  land 
disappear."  ! 

Apart  from  the  relatively  brief  action  with- 
in and  around  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  com- 
plex, the  war  In  Laos  has  remained  more  or 
less  separate,  In  strategic  If  not  In  Ideological 
terms,  from  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  wai*  In 
Cambodia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  tery 
closely  related  to  the  Vietnamese  confllcli  for 
the  past  year.  East  of  the  Mekong,  South 
Vietnamese  troops  are  ostensibly  helping  the 
Cambodians  but  are  primarily  protecting 
their  own  flanks  In  South  Vietnam.  In  the 
former  North  Vietnamese  sanctuary  ajeas, 
a  battle  la  now  being  waged  between  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  North  Vletnai^ese 
in  which  the  former  are  trying  to  keep  the 
latter  from  reestablishing  the  sanctuary  at-eas 


ordered  by  someone  In  Phnom  Penh  who 
koew  about  the  meeting  and  didn't  want  It 
to  succeed  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation. 

In  any  event,  the  attack  served  to  empha- 
size the  confusion  that  exists  In  Cambodia 
today.  Besides  some  forty  thousand  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  country,  and  some  Vlet- 
coag,  there  are  perhaps  ten  thousand  Khmer 
Rouge,  who  cooperate  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  are  partly  dependent  on  them 
for  arms  and  ammunition  (they  give  the 
North  Vietnamese  rice  In  return)  but  Who 
are  becoming  Increasingly  restive  and  critical 
of  the  conditions  the  alliance  Imposes  on 
them.  The  North  Vietnamese  appear  to  be 
concentrating  more  and  more  on  developing 
their  own  Cambodian  elements,  and.  eepe- 
claily  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
are  traliLlng  recruited  or  Impressed  Cambo- 
dians in  scores  of  Jungle  camps.  There  1b  also 
a  small  remnant  of  anti-government  forces 
still  loyal  to  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  who 
was  overthrown  In  March,  1970,  but  they 
dont  amount  to  much.  Sihanouk,  who  is  In 
Peking,  nevertheless  keeps  referring  to  them 
as  the  nucleus  of  his  now  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. While  Peking  permltfi  the  Prince  to 
exhort  his  "foUorwers"  over  Radio  Peking,  the 
Chinese  Communists  apparently  regard  blm 
as  a  mere  puppet,  and  continue  to  prepare 
their  ofwn  team  of  Slno-K2imer  leaders, 
trained  in  Peking — or.  In  earlier  days.  In 
Moscow — to  take  over  Oambodla  when  the 
time  comes. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  troops  made  their  original  at- 
tack on  the  sanctuaries,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese established  new  base  areas  west  of  the 
Mekong  and  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  below  Laos.  Since  they  then  still 
had  enough  supplies  on  hand,  they  conducted 
a  wide-ranging  campkadgn  to  consolidate  their 
hold  on  at  least  half  the  country  and  to  cap- 
ture some  cities.  In  the  past  few  months, 
perhaps  because  they  now  want  to  husband 
their  supplies  of  ammunition  pending  the 
arrival  of  more  from  the  north,  they  have 
shifted  their  tactics  and — except  for  engag- 
ing In  a  few  big  battles  with  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  mostly  around  Kompong 
Cham  and  the  Chup-plantatlon  area  north 


and  supply  lines  into  South  Vietnam.  Over     of  Phnom  Penh — have  concentrated  on  am- 


the  past  two  months  the  North  Vletnaitoese 
are  said  to  have  suffered  flfty-three  hundred 
fatalities,  largely  because  of  American  telr- 
power,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  only! five 
hundred. 

To  the  west  of  the  Mekong,  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  less  directly  Involved,  and 
this  phase  of  the  war  Is  r^ldly  developing 
into  a  struggle  for  Cambodia  itself.  With  the 
exception  of  the  area  around  Angkor  Wat, 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  have  entrendhed 
themselves,  the  struggle  increasingly  In- 
volves native  Cambodian  Communists  end 
the  forces  of  the  ntsw  Republic.  The  Com- 
munUts,  both  Cambodians  and  North  Viet- 
namese, naturally  seek  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republic  headed  by  Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol, 
who  TOt  back  this  week  from  Hawaii,  wfcere 
he  had  been  recuperating  from  a  strok^  he 
suffered  two  months  ago.  But  the  Can|bo- 
dlans.  even  more  than  the  Lao,  have  no  |ove 
for  Vietnamese  of  any  political  coloratton, 
and  it  Is  perfecUy  possible  that  had  they 
been  left  to  themselves  the  Cambodians 
might  8a  ready  have  reached  some  fori4  of 
internal  accommodation.  In  fact,  last  Veb- 
ruary,  a  number  of  Khmer  Communists  tnat 
with  r^resentatlvee  of  the  Phnom  Penh 
government  In  the  western  province  of  ^ur- 
sat,  bordering  on  Thailand  and  the  (3viS  at 
Slam.  Several  sessions  were  held  In  a  ju&gle 
clearing.  No  one  knows  whether  any  prog- 
ress was  made,  however,  because  after  an  air 
attack  by  Cambodian  pUots,  flying  'f-28 
bombers  that  the  Thais  had  lent  then}  to 
destroy  a  nearby  Communist  camp,  all  five 
government  representatives  were  kiSed. 
Whether  the  attack  was  an  accident  or  was 


bushing  Republic  troops  and  on  cutting  a 
number  of  main  roads.  They  have  had  con- 
siderable success  at  this,  but  less  success  at 
stopping  river  traffic  on  the  Mekong  from 
Saigon  to  Phnom  Penh.  Dvirlng  the  past  two 
months,  at  least  half  a  dozen  protected  con- 
voys carrying  oil  and  other  supplies  have 
reached  the  capital  despite  attacks  en  route 
from  the  shore. 

The  government's  army,  of  some  two  hun- 
dred thovisand  men,  is  In  the  process  of  being 
pruned  to  a  somewhat  smaller  and  more 
effective  force.  The  troops  are  still  being 
trained  mostly  in  Vietnam,  but  their  effec- 
tiveness Is  not  Improving  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Americans.  There  are  fifteen 
United  States  military  attaches  currently  sta- 
tioned In  Phnom  Penh,  along  with  sixteen 
representatives  of  the  new  Military  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Teams.  Fifty  additional 
M.E.D.T.  representatives  stay  In  Vietnam  and 
take  turns  serving  In  Cambodia.  These  men 
are  not  supposed  to  advise  the  Cambodians 
but  simply  to  supervise  the  use  of  equip- 
ment— obviously  a  narrow  line  to  draw. 

At  the  moment,  an  effort  Is  being  made 
in  Washington  and  Saigon  to  bring  out 
another  fifty  M.EJJ.T.  men.  This  is  being 
strongly  opposed  by  a  handful  of  Americans 
In  Cambodia — notably  by  Jonathan  Ladd,  a 
retired  Special  Forces  colonel  with  long  ex- 
perience In  Vietnam,  who  has  the  title  of 
political-military  counsellor.  Ladd  feels  that 
we  are  starting  to  make  the  same  mistakes 
in  Oambodla  that  we  have  been  making  for 
years  In  Vietnam.  He  says  that  the  Cam- 
bodian Army  Is  now  being  txumed  Into  the 
same  sort  of  conventional  force  we  created 


in  Vietnam,  and  he  Is  vigorously  opposing 
a  plan  formulated  by  some  military  men  In 
Saigon  to  send  Camlx>dlans  to  the  United 
States  for  training  at  conventional  war 
schools,  such  as  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Port 
Bennlng.  "The  Cambodians  have  to  clean 
up  their  own  back  yard  first,  and  they're 
not  going  to  learn  how  to  do  that  In  Amer- 
ica," Ladd  says.  "We  have  to  accept  them 
for  what  they  are  rather  than  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  one  thing  they're  not  going 
to  do  Is  march  through  Belgium." 

The  number  of  personnel  at  the  American 
Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh  has  grown  In  the 
past  year  from  a  dozen,  including  secretaries, 
to  Just  under  a  hundred.  Emory  C.  Swanki 
an  able  ambassador  with  experience  In  Lace, 
Is  trying  to  adhere  to  President  Nixon's  pol- 
icy of  "keeping  the  profile  low,"  but  there 
are  dlfScultles  about  doing  this  when  the 
military-aid  and  economlc-ald  programs  to- 
gether total  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  Cambodians  naturally  wel- 
come the  American  aid,  and  very  little  le- 
malns  of  the  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  that 
Sihanouk  engendered.  They  are  proud  of 
having  survived  over  the  past  year,  marked, 
as  It  was,  by  an  expansion  of  the  war  fol- 
lowing Sihanouk's  downfall,  but  they  also 
feel  a  deep  uncertainty  and  discontent, 
which  Is  most  often  expressed  In  criticism 
of  nepotism,  corruption,  and  the  generally 
slow  rate  of  progress  In  the  fighting.  Two 
weeks  ago.  Acting  Prime  Minister  Slsowath 
Sink  Matak  called  for  a  "popular  war"  to 
combat  the  Communists  In  the  countryside. 
This  will  Include  a  small  and  poorly  planned 
paclhcation  program,  mostly  Involving  the 
distribution  of  medicines  and  pamphlets  and 
some  guns  to  vUlagers,  on  what  neutral  ob- 
servers regard  as  far  too  lax  a  basis. 

The  uncertainty  and  discontent  have  surely 
t>een  aggravated  by  Lon  Nol's  Illness  and  tem- 
porary absence  from  the  scene.  Slrik  Matak, 
despite  his  demonstrated  administrative  abU- 
ities — among  other  things,  he  has  allowed 
the  various  generals  In  the  military  regions 
to  run  their  own  campaigns  without  the 
Interference  from  Phnom  Penh  that  Lon  Nol 
kept  lmp>oslng — Is  not  a  popular  leader,  P6re 
Lon  Nol,  as  he  Is  often  referred  to,  remains 
the  consensus  figure — the  father  who  took 
over  the  guardianship  of  Sihanouk's  "chil- 
dren," as  the  Prince  was  so  fond  of  calling 
his  people.  Diirlng  Lon  Nol's  absence,  there 
was  a  flurry  of  coup  rumors  In  Phnom  Penh, 
mostly  involving  alleged  efforts  to  restore 
the  monarchy,  but  the  diplomatic  commu- 
nity is  virtually  unanimous  In  stating  that 
there  was  little  substance  to  these  rum- 
blings. However,  considerable  doubt  exists 
about  what  wlU  happen  now  that  Lon  Nd 
Is  taking  over  again.  The  question  every- 
one is  asking  is  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
do  his  Job  effectively.  He  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  cannot  resume  his  elghteen-hour-a- 
day  pace,  but  the  degree  to  which  he  will 
allow  Sink  Matak  and  others  to  share  the 
burdens  of  leadership  Is  not  yet  known.  A 
fundamental  Cambodian  quality  that  diplo- 
mats In  Phnom  Penh  describe  as  "Immobll- 
Ism"  or  "the  phlegmatic  approach"  con- 
tinues to  hamper  progress  in  most  areas  of 
governmental  concern.  esp>eclally  the  econ- 
omy, which  is  Just  bfu-ely  holding  Its  own  as 
prtces  rise  slowly  and  the  rlel — the  Cam- 
bodian monetary  unit — bnngs  half  the  offi- 
cial rate  on  the  black  market.  The  problems 
include  a  lack  of  organization,  too  many  over- 
lapping minlstnes,  and  a  lot  of  dead  wood  left 
over  from  the  Slhanoxik  days.  "There  has 
been  a  loss  of  ^lan.  of  political  enthuslasim, 
in  the  last  few  months,"  one  Western  am- 
bassador says.  "The  Cambodians  have  been 
hurt  militarily,  and  Lon  Nol's  illness  was  a 
real  psychological  blow.  Now  well  Just  have 
to  see  what  happens."  Like  other  military 
observers  in  Cambodia.  Jonathan  Ladd  be- 
lieves that  the  Cambodians  can  survive  as 
long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  don't  make 
that  country  their  primary  target.  The  signs 
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Indicate  that  South  Vietnam  Is  still  Target 
No.  1,  but  more  will  be  known  about  that 
when  the  next  dry  season  starts. 

However  one  gauges  the  results  of  the  re- 
cent military  and  political  events  In  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam,  the  biggest 
factor  is  their  collective  Impact  on  North 
Vietnam,  where  new  elections  Just  took  place, 
on  April  11th,  the  fourth  legislature  of 
the  National  Assembly.  These  are  the  first 
such  elections  since  1964,  and,  Important 
as  they  are  In  their  own  right,  they  may  be 
even  more  Important  In  presaging  a  full  Par- 
ty congress  later  this  year  or  early  next  year. 
The  last  such  congress  was  called  In  1960. 
Though  the  election  results  are  sure  to  be 
routine  when  they  are  announced — the  ofH- 
clal  Fatherland  Front  chose  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two  out  of  the  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  candidates  to  run  for  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  seats — the  new  Assembly, 
which  meets  In  June,  Is  likely  to  take  some 
important  political  steps,  Including  making 
changes  In  the  government.  It  seems  likely 
that  some  younger  men  wUl  be  added  to  the 
Politburo,  most  of  whose  members  are  In 
their  late  sixties  or  older.  There  Is  also  a 
possibility  that  North  Vietnam  may  acquire 
a  new  President,  for  Ton  Due  Thang,  who 
replaced  the  late  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh,  is  in 
his  eighties.  Conceivably,  he  could  voluntari- 
ly step  down  and  be  given  some  honorific 
post,  In  which  case,  experts  here  speculate, 
his  place  might  be  taken  by  Vice-President 
Nguyen  Luong  Bang,  who  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  Ho's  efforts  to  maintain  a  pre- 
carious balance  between  Moscow  and  Pe^ng. 
Or  Bang  might  become  the  first  of  two  Vice- 
Presidents  vrtth  special  duties. 

Even  If  the  new  elections  consolidate  the 
position  of  Truong  Chlnh,  the  ailing  chair- 
man of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Assembly,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
strongest  pro-Peking  man  In  the  Politburo, 
no  one  here  believes  that  he  Is  prepared  to 
challenge  the  "flrst-among-equals"  position 
of  Le  Duan,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Lao 
Dong  (Workers')  Party.  There  are  some  dif- 
ferences within  the  Politburo  over  the 
emphasis  that  should  be  accorded  domestic 
problems  vs.  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
the  imlty  of  the  group  remains  basically  firm. 
The  policy  is  one  of  fiexlblUty — a  policy  that 
was  set  forth  In  an  Important  speech  de- 
livered a  few  months  ago  by  Oeneral  Olap 
and  was  further  stressed  In  speeches  made  by 
Le  Duan,  during  a  trip  to  Peking  and  then 
to  Moscow,  where  he  was  given  the  signal 
honor  of  being  the  first  speaker  at  the  Soviet 
Party  Congress.  Duan,  Chlnh,  and  Prime 
Minister  Pham  Van  Dong  are  still  the  top 
three  men  In  the  Politburo.  Many  people 
now  believe  the  fourth-most-important  man 
to  be  Pham  Hung,  who  runs  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  and  spends  most  of  his  time  there. 
Olap  and  Le  Due  Tho,  a  theoretician,  who  Is 
the  liaison  man  for  the  Paris  talks,  are  next 
Inline. 

While  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  attacks 
hurt  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  mood  in 
Hanoi,  according  to  observers  who  have  re- 
cently returned  from  there.  Is  one  of  tough- 
minded  confidence.  For  the  first  time  In  two 
years  or  so,  articles  propounding  the  official 
line  In  North  Vietnamese  publications  are 
emphasizing  the  need  to  press  on  to  military 
victory  in  Indo-Chlna.  and,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  the  stress  on  diplomatic  offensives. 
In  Paris  or  elsewhere,  has  been  dropped.  The 
threats  to  invade  the  North  voiced  by  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  other  South  Vietnamese — 
and  backed  by  President  Nixon  and  various 
Administration  spokesmen  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  not  ruling  out  such  a  possibility — 
are  regarded  here  by  almost  all  experienced 
observers  as  psychological-warfare  maneu- 
vers. Since  the  South  Vietnamese  have  suf- 
fered severe  losses,  and  since  they  have  their 
hands  full  right  here  as  the  American  step  up 
their  troop  withdrawals,  they  are  certainly 
spread  too  thin  to  plan  any  further  bold 


offensives,   though   they   ooxild   make   com- 
mando raids. 

The  Invasion  threats  have  backfired  In 
that  they  have  helped  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  rally  the  population  to  Increase  its 
military  effort  and  to  stiffen  the  economy  for 
the  imminent  "total  victory"  that  they  claim 
lies  ahead.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  hard  cur- 
rency, the  North  Vietnamese  are  exporting 
all  the  goods  they  can  spare — even  rtce  and 
coal.  One  reason  they  need  hard  currency 
is  that  they  are  buying  necessary  mining  and 
other  machinery  and  small  mechanical  plows 
from  Japan,  partly  because  the  equipment 
obtained  from  Russia  and  China  has  been 
difficult  to  maintain.  Prosecuting  the  wax 
throughout  Indo-Chlna  has  certainly  made 
heavy  financial  demands.  "Legalizing"  their 
cadres  in  South  Vietnam,  for  example,  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and,  aside  from  the 
needs  of  individual  cadres,  Hanoi  has  In- 
creased what  is  known  as  Its  "shadow  supply 
system,"  whereby  Its  agents  secretly  buy  Into 
Western  firms  In  South  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. It  also  costs  a  lot  to  finance  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Qovemment  In  South 
Vietnam — the  successor  to  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front — especially  now  that  the 
P.R.G.  Is  recognized  by  about  a  score  of  na- 
tions and  maintains  delegations  abroad. 

In  their  elections,  the  North  Vietnamese 
decided  to  eliminate  eighty-nine  seats  that 
had  been  accorded  to  "Southern  delegates" 
In  1946 — a  decision  that  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation  here  in  Saigon.  The  step 
was  probably  taken  simply  to  accord  the 
P.R.O.  status  as  a  "government"  In  Its  own 
right,  and  thus  enhance  Its  position  through- 
out the  world.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
for  propaganda  purposes,  and  because  the 
talks  in  Paris  are  getting  nowhere,  the  Hanoi 
delegation  may  leave  Paris,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, and  let  the  P.R.O.  deal  directly  with 
the  Saigon  government.  This  would  embar- 
rass both  Washington  and  Saigon,  but  In  the 
long  run  It  might  lead  to  two  sides  within 
South  Vietnam  Itself  to  hold  some  serious 
talks,  and  lead  Wasliingtou  and  Hanoi  to  use 
their  own  channels  to  settle  the  matter  of 
prisoners  and  troop  withdrawals.  In  any 
event,  by  holding  their  elections  now,  ahead 
of  those  In  South  Vietnam,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  mounted  a  political  offensive 
at  a  time  when  the  diplomatic  front  is  mo- 
mentarily quiet.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  negative  effects  of  the  Laotian  invasion — 
especially  Its  failure  to  spur  negotiations — 
political  events  both  In  the  North  and  In  the 
South  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year 
are  apt  to  be  more  Important  than  military 
events.  The  fighting  will  continue,  as  It 
seems  to  continue  endlessly,  but  the  real 
contest  for  power  Is  now  a  political  one.  Un- 
fortunately, the  hard-liners  In  Hanoi  are  far 
more  aware  of  this  underlying  situation 
than  are  the  political  leaders  In  the  South, 
who  seem  to  offer  their  followers  only  fur- 
ther doubts  and  uncertainties.  That  Is  why 
the  Northerners  seem  so  sin-e  of  ultimate 
victory,  and  why  so  many  Southerners  are 
secretly  making  their  own  plans  for  ulti- 
mate accommodation.  Such  an  accommoda- 
tion Increasingly  Inyjlles  a  willingness  to  get 
along  somehow  with  the  Communists  In  the 
South,  while  accepting  the  fact  that  North 
and  South  Vietnam  are  likely  to  remain 
separate  countries  Indefinitely. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  10,  1971] 

We  Must  Not  Meddle  in  Vietnam's 
Election 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Most  of  the  headlines  have  gone  to  the 
President's  speech  tmd  to  the  lingering  de- 
bate over  Lt.  William  Calley's  conviction,  but 
Americans  ought  to  ponder  seriously  a  pro- 
posal on  Vietnam  put  forth  by  Sen.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  III. 

Stevenson  notes  with  perception  that 
when  and  how  the  United  States  gets  out  of 


Indochina  will  be  greatly  Influenced  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  elections  of  a  new  House 
of  Representatives  In  August  and  a  president 
and  vice  president  In  October. 

The  freshman  Democratic  senator  from 
Illinois  wants  Congress  to  set  up  safeguards 
to  ensure  that  South  Vietnamese  voters 
have  a  free  choice  and  that  the  vast  U.S. 
military  presence  and  covert  U.S.  dollars  are 
not  iised  to  force  reelection  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Vice  President 
Ngiiyen  Cao  Ky. 

Stevenson  believes  that  the  war  will  be 
over  sooner,  and  American  prisoners  will  be 
home  earlier,  If  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
a  chance  to  elect  people  who,  while  not  asso- 
ciated with  Hanoi  or  the  Viet  Cong,  "are 
committed  to  peace  and  reconciliation  .  .  . 
and  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war." 
He  wants  a  commission  of  five  senators  and 
five  congressmen  sent  to  South  Vietnam  to 
ensure  that  U.S.  actions  are  not  the  sort  that 
will  deny  the  people  a  free  choice.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  Stevenson  Is  a  dove  who 
wants  the  U.S.  out  of  Indochina  by  a  fixed 
date.  But  even  hawks  dare  not  toss  aside  his 
arguments. 

Stevenson  believes  that  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  "Is  committed  to  prolonging  the  war." 
He  thinks  the  Nixon  administration  Is  striv- 
ing "not  to  end  the  war,  but  to  continue  It 
as  a  proxy  war  between  Asians." 

Lost  sight  of,  the  senator  argues.  Is  our 
Initial  goal  of  securing  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  "the  right  to  choose  their  own 
future." 

Stevenson  points  out.  correctly,  that  the 
vast  American  presence  gives  Thleu  and  Ky 
an  enormous  advantage  over  all  other  poten- 
tial candidates.  He  points  out  that  the  U.S. 
mission  Is  already  doing  public  opinion  sur- 
veys for  Thleu  and  Ky  In  all  44  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  broadcasting 
and  other  resources  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  have  been  turned  to  glorifying  the 
Thleu-Ky  government. 

Stevenson  says  that  In  asking  Congress  to 
create  a  watchdog  commission,  he  seeks  "not 
to  defeat  Thleu  and  Ky,  but  to  neutralize 
the  political  advantage  which  our  military 
Involvement  affords  them"  and  to  Insure  that 
this  advantage  Is  not  augmented  by  actions 
of  U.S.  officials  during  the  campaign. 

Stevenson  takes  the  remarkably  reasonable 
position  that  he  "would  not  expect  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  to  permit  the 
candidacy  or  the  election"  of  men  represent- 
ing either  Hanoi  or  the  Vletcong. 

Still,  do  not  expect  his  proposal  to  be  em- 
braced with  enthusiasm  by  the  administra- 
tion. Influencing  elections,  surreptitiously.  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  tactics 
on  both  sides  of  the  Cold  War. 

Influencing  the  upcoming  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  surely  one  way  the  United 
States  hope  to  establish  future  Insurance 
against  a  Communist  takeover,  a  guarantee 
that  even  President  Nixon  seems  to  have 
decided  we  can't  provide  militarily. 

But  we  can  all  be  sure  that  as  long  as  our 
activities  are  such  that  the  elections  can  be 
dismissed  as  frauds,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese rulers  can  be  viewed  even  by  millions 
of  Americans  as  hand-picked  lackeys  of  Wash- 
ington, there  will  not  be  much  movement 
toward  peace. 

The  commission  Stevenson  proposes  will 
never  stop  all  the  electoral  hanky-panky;  It 
will  never  wipe  out  all  the  suspicion.  But  It 
Is  vital  that  we  do  everything  reasonable  to 
make  It  clear  to  the  world  that  we  remain 
committed  to  "self-determination,"  and  that 
we  are  not  only  permitting,  but  encouraging, 
that  process  to  work  In  South  Vietnam. 

The   United  States  and  Free  Elections 
(By  Frank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden) 
Washington. — There  was  a  fatal  contin- 
uing   confusion    of    Identity    In    President 
Nixon's  address  to  the  nation  last  week  and 
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It  haa  not  gooe  uimotloed  In  the  Senate.  It 
conslBta  of  Identifying  the  people  of  Soulj' 
Vietnam  with  their  government. 

Mr.  Nixon '8  speech  was  full  of  references 
to  our  obligation  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
We  must  leave  them  strong,  be  said,  aitd 
we  must  leave  the  war  In  a  way  that  "glvps 
the  South  Vietnamese  a  reasonable  chance  to 
survive  as  a  free  people." 

But  all  of  these  obligations,  these  coi|i- 
mltmenta,  are  not  to  the  people  of  Vietnam-^ 
of  whom  we  have  killed  more  than  300,000  ty 
bombing  and  artillery — but  to  the  goverti- 
ment  we  installed  In  ^i^'ef^"  and  which  re- 
mains there  only  If  we  maintain  troops  In 
sufflcient  nvunbers.  It  is  a  regime,  said  Se|i. 
Adlal  Stevenson  (D-ni.),  "which  la  oo«|i- 
mltted  to  prolonging  the  war." 

That  is  why  Stevenson's  resolution  for  a 
commission  to  look  at  the  forthcoming  Viet- 
namese elections.  Introduced  two  days  be- 
for  the  President's  report,  is  such  a  signlil- 
cant  event.  It  marks  almost  the  first  formial 
step  in  the  Senate  toward  really  offering  tjie 
South  Vietnamese  the  right  to  self-detemil- 
natlon.  An<t  that,  as  Stevenson  pointed  out, 
was  the  original  goal  of  the  war,  "still  \mf\41- 
fllled,  and  perhaps  forgotten." 

The  Stevenson  proposal,  a  relatively  sliti- 
ple  one,  relates  only  to  the  elections  in  Viet- 
nam later  this  year.  Those  elections — for'  a 
House  of  Representatives  In  August  and  flor 
a  President  in  October — will  be  held  im4er 
the  provisions  of  a  "oonstltution"  drafted  tpr 
Saigon  by  the  White  House  In  1967.  As  of 
now,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  in  Vletnapa 
that  President  Thleu  would  be  defeated  Ini  a 
free  and  fair  election.  Thla  Judgment  is  the 
unanimous  one  of  a  number  of  Amertcatis 
Who  have  worked  closely  with  the  pacifloa- 
tlon  effort  for  the  past  few  years  and  <A 
Vietnamese  politicians  and  Journalists. 

But  they  are  also  unanimous  in  agreemetit 
that  Thieu  will  win  the  October  electl<jn, 
precisely  because  it  will  be  neither  free  npr 
fair  unless  the  United  States  acts,  qulcWy 
and  decljsively,  to  coimter  the  widespread 
opinion  in  Vietnam  that  we  are  actlv«ly 
supporting  Thieu's  campaign.  Sad  to  relate, 
that  opinion  la  based  on  the  fact  that— <at 
all  levels  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Salgonr— 
we  are.  That  Is  why  Stevenson's  proposal  is 
so  timely.  He  proposes  to  create  a  commis- 
sion of  five  members  each  from  the  Ho\4se 
and  the  Senate,  equip  them  with  a  Viet- 
namese-speaking staff  of  Americans  who 
know  the  country  and  charge  that  commis- 
sion with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  tHat 
the  United  States'  effort  In  Vietnam  remaikis 
wholly  neutral  In  the  election. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  task,  even  if  Steven- 
son's proposal  Is  adopted.  In  1967,  a  cotn- 
mlssion  named  by  Lyndon  Johnson  went  to 
Vietnam  a  few  days  before  the  election  a^id 
returned  to  say  that  all  was  free  and  f$lr. 
It  probably  was.  In  the  sense  that  Soviet 
elections  are  free  and  fair — the  govemmant 
names  the  candidates,  decides  who  may  v^te 
and  supervises  the  polling  places. 

In  1967,  with  UB.  assistance,  Oen.  Th|eu 
ruled  out  candidates  who  might  have  b^at 
him,  induced  others  to  run  to  split  ttie 
civilian  vote,  Issued  the  armed  services  catds 
to  permit  double  voting  and  denied  traos- 
portation  to  his  opponents.  The  army  tften 
supervised  the  voting.  Thieu's  membersltlp 
In  the  Free  World  Is  now  attested  by  bis 
having  won  a  pltirallty — 34  %  of  the  vote— in 
that  election.  But  with  that  kind  of  h4Ip, 
Stokely  Carmlchael  could  have  been  elected 
governor  of  South  Carolina. 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  has  already 
moved  to  support  Thieu's  re-election  catn- 
paign.  Sen.  Stevenson,  who  really  bellcTes 
that  a  United  States  goal  Is  to  let  the  South 
Vietnamese  decide  their  own  future,  wa|its 
Congress  to  affirm  that  goal,  publicly,  and|  to 
get  that  message  to  our  aUlea,  loud  and  clW. 


[From  Blpon  Forvmi,  M&j  1971] 
NncoN's  New  Season 
(By  Howard  Gillette,  Jr.) 
The  Washington  (baseball)  Senators 
opened  a  new  season  without  the  benefit  of 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  or  even  the 
President's  son-in-law  this  year.  In  a  move 
to  dramatize  the  plight  of  American  POWs 
held  in  North  Vietnam,  the  Administration 
called  on  Army  M  Sgt.  Daniel  Pltzer  to  throw 
out  the  first  ball.  A  captive  of  the  Vletoong 
for  four  years  before  his  release  in  1967,  Pltzer 
threw  two  perfect  strikes  to  start  the  hapless 
Senators  on  their  way  to  their  first  opening- 
day  victory  In  eight  years.  The  President, 
who  not  only  follows  the  baseball  Senators, 
but  loves  to  Interpret  the  world  through 
sports  analogy  might  well  have  drawn  a  les- 
son from  opening  day. 

The  President  has  had  several  bad  seasons 
of  his  own  with  the  Senators  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  once  highly  disciplined  team  which  car- 
ried out  executive  orders  at  will  has.  In  the 
last  few  years,  practically  ignored  the  wishes 
of  their  own  manager,  particularly  on  the 
strategy  for  Vietnam.  So  far  they  have  done 
everything  possible  to  make  life  difficult  for 
their  leader  except  refuse  to  play.  Shortly 
before  making  his  troop  withdrawal  an- 
nouncement April  7,  the  President  was  given 
what  should  have  been  a  welcome  hint  from 
one  of  his  most  loyal  team  players  over  the 
years,  Republican  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Miller  suggested  that  the  United 
States  agree  to  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  American  milltaiy  from  Vietnam  within 
twelve  months  following  completion  of  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  and  account- 
ing of  men  Tni««ing  in  action.  The  proposal 
differed  only  slightly  with  the  President's 
position  by  announcing  In  advance  a  commit- 
ment to  total  withdrawal  within  a  fixed  time. 
Previously  the  President  had  suggested  a  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  a  fixed  date  only  after 
the  release  of  American  prisoners. 

Miller's  proposal  might  well  have  been 
seized  upon  to  satisfy  critics  on  the  Presi- 
dent's first  team  including  the  veteran  Aiken 
and  rookies  like  Lowell  Welcker  that  the  Ad- 
ministration go  with  something  new  for  the 
new  season.  If  accepted  by  the  President  It 
would  surely  have  dampened  the  "final  dead- 
line faction"  within  Senate  ranks.  It  would 
have  given  new  impetus  to  the  Paris  talks, 
testing  In  partlciilar  Vance  Hartke's  claim 
that  the  opposition  could  accept  exchange  of 
prisoners  when  tied  to  "an  acceptable  dead- 
line." 

But  the  President  insisted  on  sticking  to 
his  own  game  plan,  leaving  himself  open  to 
the  Inevitable  criticism  of  a  team  whose  rec- 
ord fails  to  meet  public  expectation.  Most 
important,  by  falling  to  take  any  new  initia- 
tive on  POW's  through  the  Paris  talks,  he 
leaves  them  only  the  symbolic  value  they 
had  on  opening  day. 

One  problem  Republicans  now  have  in  the 
Senate  debate  on  war  policy  is  rising  above 
partisanship  when  It  appears  increasing  op- 
position to  Administration  policy  amcng 
Democrats  may  serve  partisan  purposes  as 
well.  Thus  when  Senator  Adlal  Stevenson 
proposed  to  establish  an  elections  commis- 
sion designed  to  Insure  free  elections  this  fall 
m  South  Vietnam,  Republican  leader  Hugh 
SIcott,  having  Just  led  a  counterattack  on 
Democratic  critics  of  the  Administration,  felt 
compelled  to  reply  In  partisan  terms.  Such 
a  commission,  he  said,  would  provide  \m- 
warranted  Interference  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese electoral  process.  Unfortunately  the 
point  of  the  Stevenson  proposal,  as  It  came 
from  four  young  former  State  Department 
employees  In  South  Vietnam,  was  precisely 
that  the  U.S.  Is  already  Interfering  unfairly 
on  the  side  of  the  incumbent  government 
In  violation  of  the  principle  of  free  elections. 


According  to  members  of  the  Vietnam  Elec- 
tions Project  some  monitoring  agent  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  total  American  identifica- 
tion with  the  mcumbent  regime  In  face  of 
U.S.  toleration  of  the  harassment  of  political 
candidates  and  restriction  of  free  press  by 
that  regime.  In  1967  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  oversee  the  elections, 
primarily  to  protect  himself  from  critics  of 
the  electoral  process.  Unlike  that  commis- 
sion— described  since  as  too  little,  too  late — 
Stevenson's  plan  would  send  staff  to  Viet- 
nam well  in  advance  of  the  elections,  includ- 
ing Vietnamese-speaking  representatives  who 
could  establish  a  presence  independent  of 
any  particular  polltlcfU  faction  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Far  from  being  a  partisan  matter,  the 
Stevenson  proposal  should  attract  support 
from  both  parties,  but  particularly  from 
Republicans  who  should  have  an  interest  in 
refuting  ciiarges  that  this  Administration  Is 
tied  to  President  Thleu  more  than  to  the 
general  principle  of  self-determination. 


DEATH  OP  ELMO  ROPER 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  piirely  on  a 
personal  basis  and  in  no  way  as  an  offi- 
cial announcement,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  to  my  colleagues  my 
deep,  personal  grief  in  learning  this 
morning  of  the  death  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can, Elmo  Roper. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  speak  as  though 
I  were  delivering  a  eulogy.  But  I  could 
not  let  this  day  go  by  without  indicating 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  without  great 
spirits  like  Mmo  Roper,  this  country 
and  humanity  could  scarcely  function. 

Mr.  President,  there  wUl  be  a  more 
appropriate  time  better  to  express  our 
views  on  Elmo  Roper  and  what  his  loss 
means  to  us,  but  Just  now  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  personal  sympathy  to  his  family 
at  this  hour  of  their  grief.  My  own  is  so 
great  that  I  want  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Identify  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  knew 
Elmo  Roper  very  well.  I  know  how  close 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  to 
him. 

He  helped  me  in  my  first  campaign. 
That  was  probably  the  first  time  that 
any  survey  was  taken  of  any  district  to 
see  what  was  troubling  the  district. 

I  have  the  fondest  memory  of  Elmo 
Roper.  I  Join  my  colleague  In  express- 
ing our  condolences  and  sorrow  to  his 
family. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


NOTICE  OP  INTENTION  TO  OFPEB 
RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  GIRI' 
PAGES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and 
I  have  raised  the  so-called  girl-page 
issue. 

The  Senate  is  in  session  today,  which 
we  did  not  expect,  and  in  deference  to 
the  present  situation  on  the  floor,  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
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acquainted  me,  I  shall  not  introduce  the 
resolution  today,  but  I  will  do  so  on 
Blonday. 

I  understand  that  a  request  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution 
will  be  objected  to,  and  that  it  will  then 
go  over  until  Tuesday.  I  hope  that  the 
leadership  will  be  advised,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

In  order  to  give  complete  advance  no- 
tice of  my  intoition,  I  Mk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  proposed 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

8.  Res. — 

ReeoIuUon  to  permit  the  appointment  of 
Senate  pages  without  discrimination  on 
Bocotmt  of  sex 

Resolved,  That  no  Individual  shall  be  de- 
nied appointment  as  a  page  of  the  Senate 
solely  on  the  basis  of  sex. 


AMTRAK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  5  minutes  late.  We  had  a  little 
trouble  getting  down  Constitution  Ave- 
nue. What  is  the  status  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  on  the  calendar.  It  will  come  up 
Monday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  nominations  to  the  board?  I  filed 
on  behalf  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
the  nominations  with  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  that 
they  be  renominated.  They  are  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  They 
could  be  voted  on  In  executive  session. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Senate  is 
not  in  executive  session  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  Is  not  yet  In  executive  session. 
It  Is  in  legMatlve  session. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment, I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  others  who  are  concerned 
about  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was 
not  very  happy  about  what  they  had 
done  in  our  area. 

I  want  to  say  that  In  the  begliming 
they  came  out  with  a  preliminary  re- 
port in  which  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  raU  service  from  Chicago  to  the  Pa- 
dflc  Northwest.  They  changed  that  to 
put  in  one  route  from  Chicago  via  Spo- 
bme.  When  they  got  to  Spokane,  there 
vas  always  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
NP.  One  went  the  north  route  and  the 
other  went  the  south  route. 

They  decided  that  the  basic  system 
involved  the  elimination  of  the  north 
route.  I  know  that  they  have  to  do  cer- 
tain things  consistent  with  their  finan- 
cial capabilities.  However,  I  am  not  at 
all  pleased  with  some  other  things  they 
did,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
route  between  Seattle  and  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  which  was  a  passen- 


ger route  that,  I  think,  with  the  right 
kind  of  equipment  could  make  money. 
They  did  not  want  to  do  anything  about 
that. 

The  people  Involved  called  me  and  I 
called  them.  They  told  me  that  this  was 
an  international  matter  and  they  did 
not  want  to  take  it  up.  They  eliminated 
the  route  up  to  Montreal.  There  is  no 
international  complication  involved  In 
numing  a  train  from  Seattle  to  Van- 
couver. All  they  needed  to  do  was  to  make 
a  telephone  call. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Presiding  Officer  would  rec- 
ognize me.  I  will  yield  my  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghiia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  best  way  to  handle  this  matter 
is  to  have  a  second  go-around. 

I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  original 
routes.  Neither  do  any  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conmilttee.  We  want  to  add 
to  them.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
knows  that  we  discussed  the  matter  at 
some  length  in  the  committee.  We  wanted 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  second  go- 
around. 

When  we  get  to  the  date,  Saturday 
night.  May  1,  it  does  not  look  to  me  as 
if  there  is  any  possibility  for  a  second 
go-around.  It  will  be  very  complicated. 

There  must  be  some  way  that  we  can 
work  this  out.  There  are  some  routes  ob- 
viously that  they  have  to  abandon.  We 
know  that.  However,  there  are  not  too 
many  of  them. 

The  complaints  were  entirely  legiti- 
mate. I  thought  the  simpler  way  to  do 
this  would  be  to  have  an  extension  of 
time. 

We  found  that  there  was  at  least  some 
evidence  in  the  committee  that  this  would 
cause  some  legal  problem.  Therefore,  they 
said,  "Let  us  go  ahead  with  the  date 
of  May  1  in  the  hope  we  can  thereafter 
get  another  go-aroimd  at  the  problem." 
The  problem  is  that  once  we  take  the 
passenger  line  off  the  tracks,  it  will  be 
pretty  hard  to  get  it  back. 

If  they  are  going  to  have  some  legal 
problems,  they  have  plenty  of  lawyers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Evening  Star  of  last 
night  which  points  out  that  they  have 
$252,000  worth  of  lawyers  today  in  all 
the  firms  Involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

HxTNK    TO   Lawters:    $4    Mn-LION    Stabtino 

Amtbak 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

Ever  wonder  how  much  It  coste  to  start 
a  new  business?  For  the  new  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corp.,  which  calls  Itself  Am- 
trak,  the  costs  are  estimated  at  $4  mllUon. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  big  chunk  estimated 
at  •600,000  Is  budgeted  for  the  lawyers,  and  a 
long  ILst  of  lawyers  they've  got. 

Several  documents  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate   Commerce   Committee   yesterday  show 


that  along  with  the  accountants,  manage- 
ment consultants,  advertising  agencies,  en- 
gineering consultants — and  even  an  airline — 
there  are  10  law  firms  helping  Amtrak  get 
under  way. 

Included  are  some  of  the  nation's  most 
prestigious.  Running  through  several  of  them 
Is  a  single  thread:  They  have  members  who 
were  active  politically  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

GOP   CONNECTIONS 

Two  of  the  firms  have  present-day  Repub- 
lican connections:  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells, 
which  has  so  far  billed  Amtrak  for  slightly 
less  than  »4,000,  Is  the  law  firm  with  which 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  was 
associated. 

In  addition,  one  of  Its  members,  Stuart 
Rothman,  was  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  from  1959-1963.  The 
firm  is  said  to  have  helped  Amtrak  in  connec- 
tion with  labor  negotiations  with  the  rail- 
road Industry. 

Amtrak's  lead  law  firm  is  Jones,  Day, 
Cockley  &  Reavis  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  One 
of  Its  alumni  is  James  T.  Lynn,  general  coun- 
sel at  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Jones, 
Day  has  billed  Amtrak  for  $106,407  for  the 
period  Jan.  1  through  March  1.  Jones,  Day 
Is  acting  as  general  counsel  for  Amtrak. 

BSOWNELL    IN    FIBM 

Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  a  highly  regarded  New 
York  City  firm,  which  has  billed  Amtrak 
$24,697.89  for  work  from  Jan.  4  to  March  16, 
Includes  as  one  of  its  members  Herbert 
Brownell  Jr.,  U.S.  attorney  general  under 
Elsenhower  from  1963-57. 

Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  of 
Washington,  which  has  billed  Amtrak  $11,- 
342.85  for  Jan.  6-March  16,  has  two  members 
who  worked  closely  with  Elsenhower.  Ed- 
ward A.  McCabe  was  an  associate  special 
counsel  and  later  administrative  assistant 
to  Eisenhower  from  1956-61  and  Henry  R. 
McPhee  was  a  special  assistant  from  1964-61. 

Total  billings  by  the  10  law  firms  so  far 
are  $252,044.63. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  firms  have 
had  ties  with  the  Elsenhower  administration 
obviously  results  from  the  influence 
Amtrak's  board  chairman,  David  W.  KendaU, 
had  in  their  selection.  Kendall  himself  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1965- 
57  «md  from  195&-61  was  a  special  counsel  to 
Eisenhower. 

LABOEST   SINQUI   TEE 

The  largest  single  fee  budgeted  by  Amtrak 
so  far,  however,  is  for  management  services — 
$691,000  to  McKlnsey  &  Co.  The  firm  was 
originally  retained  by  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  to  prepare  preliminary  in- 
formation on  the  corporation's  stafllng  func- 
tions. 

Two  accounting  firms  are  budgeted  a  total 
of  $580,000.  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  was  se- 
lected to  provide  the  corporation  with  assist- 
ance in  establishing  internal  accounting  and 
financial  Information  systems  and  to  examine 
cost  and  revenue  data  provided  by  the  rail- 
roads. It  wlU  be  paid  $500,000.  The  remain- 
ing $80,000  Is  for  Arthur  Young  St.  Co.,  which 
assisted  the  Andersen  firm  In  examining  rail- 
road costs  and  revenues. 

Another  $350,000 — shared  by  two  firms — is 
listed  as  the  price  of  searching  for  executives 
for  the  new  organization. 

$150,000    LOCATING    TtX 

Heldrlck  &  Sniggles  Is  to  be  paid  $150,000 
for  its  part  in  locating  10  key  executives — 
plus  helping  to  fill  the  post  of  president  and 
chief  executive.  Ward  Howell  &  Associates 
will  get  $200,000  for  primarily  finding  the 
chief  executive  and  helping  recruit  15  other 
lesser  executives. 

Other  consultants  Include: 

Louis  T.  Klauder  &  Associates,  engineering 
firm  based  at  Philadelphia,  $410,000,  for  sur- 
veying railroad  cars,  locomotives  and  ter- 
minal faculties. 
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American  Airlines.  $138,000.  to  study  aid 
make  recommendations  on  reservations,  f o<  d 
handling  and  baggage  handling  systems. 

Parsons  Brlnkerhofl-Olbbs  &  HIU.  $40,00  0, 
to  perform  an  Inspection  and  general  evalu  i- 
tlon  of  Metrollner  equipment  stored  at  tlie 
Budd  Co.  and  not  being  used  on  the  Was]  i- 
Ington-New  York  run. 

Llpplncott  &  Margulies,  Inc.,  $125,000.  ^o 
devise  a  corporate  sjrmbol  and  name  (It  dfe- 
vlsed  Amtrak).  and  to  provide  designs  f)r 
car  exteriors  and  Interiors  and  other  matte  rs 
of  corporate  Identification. 

Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck.  $75,000,  for  pu  )- 
lie  relations  assistance. 

Robert  R.  Mullen  &  Co,  $20,000.  to  help 
the  directors  reply  to  congressional  InqulrK  s. 

Ted  Bates  Advertising,  advertising.  Its  f  ^e 
Is  derived  from  advertising  It  places. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  thiit 
is  beside  the  point.  Legally,  it  seems  yi 
me  that  they  could  forestall  this  forja 
while  and  make  a  further  review  of  some 
of  these  things  that  the  Senator  froi 
Montana,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  aqd 
others  are  talking  about.  There  must 
a  way  to  do  it. 

The  committee  finally  decided  that 
we  had  a  6-month  extension,  it  woi 
not  be  possible  to  go  ahead  with  whj 
they  have  done  smd  have  a  second  g^ 
around  later  on. 

I  am  quite  dubious  as  to  whether 
can  get  that  done.  They  can  put  on  e] 
perlmental  trains  for  90  days,  but  thj 
does  not  solve  the  question. 

I  voted  against  the  resolution  that  wj 
reported  from  the  committee.  We  did 
have  a  record  vote.  I  raised  my  hand, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
attest.  I 

The  resolution  provides  that  they  w|ll 
make  a  study  and  review  the  matter. 
Based  upon  the  report,  we  will  have 
face  up  to  the  matter  of  the  money  11 
volved.  I  think  we  made  it  clear  in  t\xe 
hearings  that  if  we  were  going  to  have 
these  other  routes,  they  would  have  to  te 

paid  for.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (.Hr. 
Stevknson)  .  The  Senator's  time  has 
pired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
that  I  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yidld 
my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Was  i- 
ington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  lor 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  tie 
committee  stated  the  matter  was  sjill 
pretty  fuzzy.  It  is  questionable  whether, 
after  midnight,  Saturday,  tomorrow,  pe 
can  ever  get  back  into  the  ball  gai 
again.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  al 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  endorse 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  Mont) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  hi 
done.  I  have  said  so  on  many  occasio^ 

There  must  be  some  way  we  can  jdo 
this.  No  one  wanted  to  di.sturb  the 
ginal  routes.  They  were  basic  and 
worked  out,  However,  we  should  not  cl< 
the  door  on  any  possibility  of  doing  so^ 
of  these  things.  We  should  have  a  soul 
em  route  in  Montana  and  in  Wyomii 
We  should  not  have  the  shutting  off  {of 
the  whole  Cleveland  area.  We  shoilld 
have  a  chance  to  talk  about  the  mattlBr. 


One  thing  that  irks  me  is  that  we  set 
up  this  group  and  I  do  not  know  during 
the  time  they  have  been  in  existence  that 
they  have  ever  consulted  with  me  about 
the  matter  and  said,  'This  is  what  we 
are  thinking.  What  do  you  think?"  They 
have  not  suggested  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  have  even  a  small  hearing 
about  the  matter. 
It  all  happened  so  abruptly. 
At  midnight  the  board  expires. 
On  behalf  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee I  reported  their  nominations.  They 
are  the  same  people,  with  the  exception 
of  adding  the  man  who  will  be  the  execu- 
tive director.  Roger  Lewis,  who  is  well 
known  up  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  that  we  could  have  some  time 
in  which  to  discuss  this  matter  further 
and  see  if  we  cannot  work  out  some  alter- 
natives and  some  compromise  with  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  and  this  was  para- 
mount in  all  the  hearings  we  had,  that  If 
we  are  going  to  add  some  lines.  Congress 
is  going  to  have  the  responsibility  to  put 
up  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  But  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  particular  prob- 
lem there.  Obviously.  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  run  the  348 — is  that  the  num- 
ber?— but  we  are  talking  about  10  or  12 
which  we  believe  all  Members  of  Congress 
jointly  think  are  important. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  get  them  back  on 
the  track  if  this  plan  becomes  frozen  In 
concrete  as  of  tonight  at  12  o'clock. 

I  want  to  be  frank.  I  do  not  hold  any 
brief  for  the  railroads.  I  have  been  deal- 
ing with  them  in  the  committee  for  25 
years.  The  railroads  would  like  to  aban- 
don almost  every  passenger  line  in  the 
United  States,  and  maybe  all  of  them.  I 
do  not  know. 

They  come  up  with  figures  that  I  some- 
times doubt.  I  have  often  said  that  I 
thought  they  kept  two  sets  of  books.  I  do 
not  know  if  they  do  or  not,  but  sometimes 
the  treasurers  have  a  set  of  books  on 
losses  on  passenger  lines  that  are  differ- 
ent from  what  the  ICC  gets.  They  have 
been  dealing  with  that  problem  for  years 
and  years. 

It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some 
reasonable  way  to  postpone  this  matter 
until  we  can  sit  down  and  make  some 
sense  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  the 
remarks  he  has  just  made. 

I  am  here,  in  particular,  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track  now  in  attempting  to  get 
this  postponement. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  for  his 
efforts  to  help  us,  through  his  Committee 
on  Commerce;  and  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  who  immedi- 
ately made  it  possible  for  us  to  get  a 
hearing  on  the  problem  posed  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
majority  leader  for  the  effort  he  is  mak- 
ing today  to  delay  the  commencement 
date  of  Amtrak  from  May  1,  1971,  until 
December  1,  1971. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  is 
aware,  this  is  an  effort  in  which  I  have 
been  participating  very  actively  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  I  share  many  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  yesterday  by  him 


with  reference  to  the  unresiwnsiveness 
of  Railpax — now  Amtrak — to  the  con- 
gressional directive  to  provide  service 
to  all  sections  of  these  United  States. 

My  own  State  of  Wyoming,  until  Mon- 
day  of  this  week,  was  entirely  omitted 
from  the  national  rail  pEissenger  net- 
work— a  recommendation  which  flabber- 
gasted me,  since  the  existing  Union  Pa- 
cific route  across  southern  Wyoming  Is 
the  most  natural  and  logical  east-west 
link  from  Chicago  to  the  west  coast.  On 
Monday  of  this  wedc  we  were  advised  by 
the  incorporators  that  they  hsid  been  un- 
able to  agree  on  a  contract  with  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  and, 
therefore,  they  would  use  the  Wyoming 
route  after  all.  Needless  to  say,  this  was 
good  news  for  Wyoming.  We  are  de- 
lighted, for  we  have  felt  all  along  that 
this  service  would  be  the  best,  the  most 
practical,  and  the  most  efficient. 

Our  current  glee,  however,  does  not 
obscure  our  feelings  of  sympathy  with 
our  sister  States,  such  as  Montana  and 
Idaho,  or  the  other  States  which  have 
been  omitted  entirely  from  railroad  pas- 
senger service  by  the  Corporation. 

I  would  like  to  pledge  to  the  majority 
leader  today  that,  even  though  Wyoming 
has  now  been  taken  care  of  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  will  continue  to  lend  my  efforts 
to  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  delay  he 
seeks  here  today. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  great  number  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  most  imhappy  with 
the  present  Amtrak  recommendations.  I 
believe  it  is  equally  obvious  that  a  6-  or 
7-month  delay  to  give  Congress  the  op- 
porttmity  to  act  in  this  matter  would  not 
seriously  hamper  the  eventual  success  of 
Amtrak.  In  the  interim,  trains  presentiy 
operating  would  continue  to  do  so. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  delay  requested 
by  the  majority  leader  makes  good  sense. 

I  must  say  Wyoming  is  in  a  different 
position  in  connection  with  railroads 
than  it  was  before  when  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  refused  to 
join  Amtrak.  On  Monday  they  then 
backed  into  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  largest  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
but  at  least  unintentionally  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  compro- 
mise my  position  on  this  bill.  I  still  be- 
lieve because  of  the  way  it  has  been 
handled  and  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
terest and  the  intent  of  Congress  has 
been  flouted,  that  we  should  have  this 
delay  the  Senator  from  Montana  now 
seeks. 

Given  the  missions  in  the  proposal, 
given  the  controversy  now  over  severance 
contracts,  and  given  the  refusal  of  the 
major  railroads  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, there  is  every  reason,  with  good 
sense,  to  suspend  the  launching  of  this 
new  railroad  plan  that  Is  an  instrumen- 
tality of  this  body,  the  Congress.  All  of 
the  national  interest  and  not  just  some 
of  it  must  be  satisfied,  and  we  must  make 
certain  that  the  intention  of  Congress  is 
lived  up  to. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  Join  forces  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  in  making 
this  possible  through  a  delay  in  the 
launching  of  the  Amtrak  implementa- 
tion. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  personal- 
ly nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  for 
me  than  to  have  to  oppose  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  majority  leader,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  admiration  and 
affection.  Also.  I  am  completely  sympa- 
thetic with  what  he  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

No  one  should  be  more  critical  of  Am- 
trak than  the  Senators  from  the  three 
northern  New  England  States,  because  we 
are  presentiy  without  any  rsdl  service 
whatsoever.  In  my  opinion,  this  service 
can  be  justified  between  Boston  and  New 
York  on  the  one  hand  and  Montreal  on 
the  other.  Metropolitan  Montreal  has  a 
population  in  excess  of  4  million  people. 
The  ski  areas  in  Vermont  could  furnish 
and  encourage  a  great  deal  of  passenger 
traffic. 

My  point  Is  if  we  allow  or  permit  this 
extension,  despite  contracts  already  en- 
tered into  with  the  railroads  involved — 
20  of  the  23  passenger-carrying  rail- 
roads—we are  going  to  destroy  the  whole 
concept  of  Amtrak  and  we  might  as  well 
say  goodby  to  psissenger  service  In  this 
country.  In  the  Senator's  State  they  can 
do  as  they  have  done  in  my  State  over 
a  period  of  time — take  the  trains  off  re- 
gardless of  whether  we  have  Amtrak  or 
not. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  the  board  Is 
sincere  in  its  professed  determination  to 
review  and  extend  this  new  system.  Hop>e- 
fully.  it  will  benefit  my  State,  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  as  well 
as  other  areas  where  service  is  threat- 
ened to  be  discontinued. 

However,  it  is  my  feeling  if  we  take 
this  action  now — and  incidentally,  the 
House  is  not  in  session  and  Amtrak  goes 
into  effect  1  minute  after  midnight  to- 
night^it  would  be  a  futile  gesture,  but 
by  the  same  token  it  would  be  most 
unfortimate  for  us  to  do  this  because  it 
would  jeopardize  everything  we  want. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  As  far  as 
existing  lines  are  concerned,  we  are  for 
them  but  we  think  they  should  be  added 
to.  The  Senator  from  Washington  thinks 
the  line  from  Seattle  to  Vancouver  should 
be  kept  In  operation.  I  do  not  think 
the  idea  of  international  implication 
holds  much  water. 

Both  of  us  think  the  Northern  Pacific 
should  run  In  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
tno.  North  Dakota,  and  other  States 
where  it  is  being  discontinued.  These 
are  good  trains  and  what  Amtrak  should 
do  is  operate  on  the  basis  of  seeking 
whether  a  line  like  the  N.P.  and  the 
Short  Line  from  Butte  to  Salt  Lake  City 
can  operate  on  a  reasonable  comparable 
basis. 

I  know  two  members  on  the  Commis- 
sion: Mr.  Kendall,  who  impressed  me 
very  much,  and  Catherine  May  Bedell, 
who  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  do  not  question  the  motives  of 
this  group.  I  think  they  are  an  honor- 
able group  of  people,  but  we  are  here 
to  look  after  the  Interests  of  our  States 
&nd  if  we  do  not  do  it  who  Is  goln«  to 
doit? 

Outside  of  Mrs.  Bedell  who  else  is 
from  the  West?  They  are  all  from  the 
East.  The  east  coast  and  the  west  coast 
have  been  treated  with  great  courtesy 


and  consideration,  but  the  heartland  of 
this  country  will  be  hanging  on  the 
rop)es. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  Catherine 
May  Bedell  who  was  an  outstanding 
Congresswoman. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  her  well,  too. 
The  Pacific  lines  cannot  be  abandoned, 
the  ones  now  operating,  without  permis- 
sion of  the  ICC.  They  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  the  permission  of  the  ICC. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree,  but  railroads 
have  been  discontinuing  all  over  the 
covmtry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  this  is  held  up 
for  a  while  the  lines  now  in  operation 
cannot  be  abandoned  imtil  they  go  to 
the  ICC.  Every  one  can  file  an  applica- 
tion with  the  ICC  but  that  does  not  mean 
the  ICC  is  going  to  do  it. 

I  would  not  suggest  368  passenger  lines 
should  be  operated  in  the  United  States. 
This  cuts  it  down  to  184  scheduled.  We 
are  talking  about  maybe  25  or  20  more 
that  we  think  are  important  to  the  trans- 
portation system. 

They  say  they  have  to  get  more  money 
from  Congress.  Yes,  but  Congress  hsis  to 
put  up  money  if  there  is  any  possibility 
to  get  this  service.  We  are  trying  to  get 
people  off  the  cluttered  highways.  The 
people  in  Vermont  in  the  wintertime 
have  that  train  that  goes  up  and  down 
and  you  have  to  take  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  be 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  this  system. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Nothing  imder  this  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  goes  through  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Anyone  going  to 
New  England  would  take  that  train. 
Nothing  is  going  to  particularly  happen 
if  there  is  an  extension;  it  is  going  to 
be  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  Is  where  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  disagree.  In  the  Commerce 
Committee  I  thought  it  was  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  some  Senators 
raised  their  hands.  The  chairman  raised 
his  hand  against  it.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  I  so  state  now. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Well.  I  do  not  question 
the  Senator. 


I  am  certtun  that  even  those  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  support  the  dem- 
onstrators must  agree  that  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  President  is  or  dare  be 
intimidated,  that  this  Government  must 
Indeed  go  forward,  and  those  who  break 
the  law  must  be  pumshed. 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  call 
today  on  those  who  have  met  and 
marched  with  and  endorsed  the  demon- 
strators, now,  as  leaders  of  those  demon- 
strators, to  go  to  them  and  ask  them 
to  obey  the  lav/  and  keep  the  peace. 

I  particularly  urge  them  to  urge  the 
demonstrators  whom  they  have  sup- 
ported with  word  and  deed  to  reconsider 
their  threats  to  disrupt  Washington. 
D.C.,  on  Monday  by  blocking  access 
routes  to  the  city  and  by  performing 
other  imlawful  acts. 

I  believe  those  who  have  catered  to 
the  demonstrators  and  have  set  them- 
selves up  as  spokesmen  for  them  and 
endorsers  of  them  have  this  obligation. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  those  Members 
of  both  Houses  to  speak  out  for  the  cause 
of  law  and  domestic  peace,  just  as  they 
have  spoken  out  for  the  cause  of  peace 
abroad. 

Surely  none  of  these  Members  who  has 
encouraged  the  demonstrators  wishes 
violence  or  wishes  to  see  the  road  ob- 
structed so  that  those  who  have  legiti- 
mate business  as  well  as  those,  such  as 
police  and  firemen  and  doctors,  who  serve 
the  pubUc  interest,  are  unable  to  get 
through. 

No  one  Member  of  Congress  should 
ever  have  on  his  head  the  unnecessary 
death  of  one  heart  attack  victim,  the 
commission  of  one  felony,  or  the  burn- 
ing of  one  building. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  now  call 
on  those  Members  of  both  Houses  who 
have  involved  themselves  in  the  demon- 
strations to  seek  now  an  end  to  them 
before  they  reach  the  point  of  violence 
or  criminal  disruption. 


STREET  DEMONSTRATIONS  AND 
MEMBERS   OP   CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  every 
American,  except  those  who  participate 
in  or  approve  of  politics  of  the  street, 
politics  by  mass  confrontation  and  poli- 
tics by  threat  and  disruption,  feels  a 
little  better  today,  a  little  more  secure 
because  of  what  President  Nixon  said 
last  night  at  his  press  conference. 

The  President  said  blimtly  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  proposed  activities  of  these 
people: 

The  Congress  Is  not  intimidated;  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  intimidated.  This  government  Is 
going  to  go  forward. 

He  also  said: 

Those  who  come  and  break  the  law  wUl  be 
prosecuted   to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

Which  was  the  suggestion  made  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  thb  Agricdltttbal  Conservatton 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commlttt«e 
on  Agriculture  and  FMrestry. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  for  Mam- 

MtTM     Entrance     and     Retention     Ages, 

Training,  and  Early  Rettkfmet^  for  Air 

Traftic  Controllers 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  maximum  entrance  and  re- 
tention ages,  training,  and  early  retirement 
for  air  traffic  controllers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Combdssion  on 
Information 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  25th  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  May 
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1970  (wltti  an  accompanying  report);  to  tie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Environ  MINT  AL  Impact  Stattmint  roK  the 
National  Land  Usb  Policy  , 

A  letter  from  the  Legislative  Counsel,  U.^. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  submitting  t^e 
environmental  Impact  statement  to  accocd- 
pany  the  Department's  proposed  legislation 
"To  establish  a  national  land  use  policy  lo 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  <o 
make  grants  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  In  the  preparation  and  implementa- 
tion of  land  use  programs  for  the  protectl«i 
of  areas  of  critical  environmental  conceijn 
and  the  control  and  direction  of  growth  aiid 
development  of  more  than  local  slgnlflcancj; 
and  for  other  purposes"  (with  accompanymg 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aqd 
Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Lxcislation  fob  thz  Criation  ^r 

TH«  Indian  Trttst  Cottnsei.  Attthorittj 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interl*', 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  the  Indian  Tru^t 
Counsel  Authority,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Corfr- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Applications  for  Orders  AtrrHoi  i- 

izino  or  Approvtno  the  Interception  oi 

Wire  or  Oral  Communications 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admlnlstratlye 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  EM- 
rector  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  UJB. 
Courts  on  applications  for  court  orders  ma<le 
to  Federal  and  State  courts  to  permit  the  in- 
terception of  wire  or  oral  communications 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  | 
PROPOSE}  Legislation  With  Respect  to 

dicial  Review  of  Decisions  of  the  li 

STATE  Commerce  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Admlnlsl 
tlve  Conference  of  the  United  States,  siib) 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amei 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
judicial  review  of  decisions  of  the  Inters! 
Commerce  Commission,  and  for  other  pi] 
poses   (with  accompanying  papers) ;   to  t] 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  the   National  Labor   Relatio>»8 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Lai 
Relations  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
law,  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of 
employees  and  officers  In  the  employ  or  unc 
the  supervision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board;  cases  heard  and/or  decided  by 
the  Board;  and  the  fiscal  statement  showing 
total  obligations  and  expenditures  for  *e 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1970  (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Laoor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I 

Proposed  Legislation  Relatino  to  Age  Bs- 

atriREMENTS     FOB     APPOINTMENTS     TO     POta- 

tion8  in  execttttve  agencies  and  in 
Competitive  S^vice 
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Service  Commission,  submitting  a  draft  I  of 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  age  require 
ments  for  appointments  to  postlons  In  exr 
tlve  agencies  and  In  the  competitive  service 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  ' 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Designate  Certain 
rootes  of  the  national  system  of  inte- 
STATE AND  Defense  Highways 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglMa- 
tlon  to  designate  Interstate  Route  1-70  fr^m 
Washington,  D.C..  to  Denver,  Colo ,  Intjer- 
state  Route  1-25  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne, 
Wyo..  and  Interstate  Route  I-SO  frjm 
Cheyenne  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  'he 
■Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Highway"  (with  ic- 
companylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


MEMORIALS 

Memorials  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No,  17 
"A  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
NUon.  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  In  Congress 
assembled 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  m  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  The  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Regulatory  Agencies  of  the  Washington 
State  Senate  has  held  hearings  on  the  en- 
tire energy  supply  question;  and 

"Whereas.  The  committee  Is  particularly 
distressed  by  diminishing  natural  gas  and 
electrical  energy  power  potential  which  ap- 
pear to  be  falling  behind  projected  domestic. 
Industrial,  and  municipal  requirements;  and 
"Whereas,  Pierce  competition  over  federal 
funds  threatens  to  severely  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  new  approprlaMons  for  develop- 
ment of  additional  power  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  There  now  exists  a  nationwide 
shortage  of  proven  gas  reserves  which  has 
obviated  the  competition  between  rival  sup- 
pliers to  enter  new  markets  and  requires  that 
efforts  be  directed  to  continuing  service  to 
present  markets  already  connected  and  au- 
thorized under  existing  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission;  and 

"Whereas,  El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Company 
acquired  the  stock  of  Pacific  Northwest  Pipe- 
line Corporation,  in  1957  under  a  merger 
which  was  approved  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  after  extensive  hearings,  as  be- 
ing in  the  public  Interest  from  the  stand- 
point of  (1)  improved  gas  supply  and  utiliz- 
ation of  gas  reserves,  (3)  financially  strong 
gas  supplier,  (3)  extended  and  Improved  gas 
service  to  the  public,  and  (4)  lower  rates  to 
the  gas  consumer;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Justice"  De- 
partment, contending  that  the  acquisition 
would  substantially  lessen  competition  In 
California,  commenced  an  anti-trust  action 
to  acquire  divestiture  of  the  assets  acqvilred 
by  El  Pa«)  under  the  merger;  and 

"Whereas,  The  matter  has  been  exton- 
slvely  Utlgated  without  any  final  determina- 
tion of  a  divestiture  plan;  and 

"Whereas.  Other  major  gas  suppliers  have 
entered  Into  the  California  gas  supply  market 
during  the  course  of  the  litigation,  thereby 
adding  substantial  competition  In  that 
market;  ajid 

"Whereas,  The  benefits  of  the  merger 
predicted  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
In  approvmg  same  In  1969  have  come  to  pass; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  appears  that  divestiture  in 
the  manner  most  recently  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
deny  such  benefits  to  the  public  In  all  areas 
served  by  the  El  Paso  syst«n  unless  remedial 
legislation  Is  enacted;  and 

"Whereas,  Countervailing  economic,  poli- 
tical and  social  values  clearly  indicate  that 
an  anti-trust  exemption  should  be  enacted 
by  Congress  to  exempt  the  El  Paso-Paciflo 
Northwest  merger  from  the  operation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
public; 

"Whereas,  The  divestiture  If  accomplished 
would  instire  that  the  costs  of  natural  gas 
to  the  consuming  public  would  Increase 
substantially  and  would  aggravate  an  already 


deteriorating  econoanlc  climate  in  our  state 
with  further  loss  of  Job;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Governors  of  the  North- 
west states  have  expressed  strong  feelings  of 
support  for  preservation  of  this  merger 
through  letters  to  United  States  Senator 
Magnuaon;  and 

"Whereas,  Hearings  have  been  scheduled 
for  Aplrl  19  and  20,  1971  In  Seattle  by  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  look  Into  this  problem  with  a  view 
toward  remedial  legislation; 

"Now  therefore,  your  memorialists  respect- 
fully pray  that  the  Senate  and  EU>use  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  enact  and  the  President  sign  legisla- 
tion creating  an  exemption  frotn  the  opera- 
tion of  the  anti-trust  laws  as  to  such  mergen 
effected  prior  to  January  1,  1960,  where 
application  for  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  was  made  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Power  Commlssloo 
prior  to  January  1,  1960. 

"Be  It  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"SENATE    JOINT    MEMORIAL    NO.    IB 

"A  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
Assembled 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  Total  unemployment  In  Wash- 
ington State  stands  at  10,400,  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  rate  of  10.4  percent,  up  from  year 
ago  figures  of  104,500  persons  at  a  rate  of 
6.8  percent:  and 

"Whereas,  All  economic  indicators  predict 
a  continuation  of  extremely  high  unemploy- 
ment In  Washington  State  for  months  to 
come;  and 

"Whereas,  Thousands  of  people  in  Wash- 
ington State  have  exhausted  regular  and  ex- 
tended unemployment  insurance  benefits 
and  are  still  without  gainful  employment: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Employment  Supplement 
Program,  providing  for  temporary  employ- 
ment In  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  fed- 
erally assisted  manpower  programs  In  recent 
months  in  dealing  with  the  grave  problems 
of  the  Washington  State  economy,  and  has 
been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  both  en- 
rolled and  employing  agencies:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Initial  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram, five  million  dollars  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  help  meet  the  crisis 
In  unemployment  in  Washington  State,  is 
very  nearly  exhausted. 

"Now  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  release  additional  funds  for  this 
purpose,  or,  should  funds  be  lacking,  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  necessary  for 
the  expansion  and  continuation  of  this  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  program. 

"Be  It  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memo- 
rial be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
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Washington,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(rf  the  united  States." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8. 1204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8333  of 
Utle  6,  United  BUtes  Code,  to  allow  certain 
(errice  to  be  credited  for  purposes  of  civil 
Mfvlce  retirement  (Rept.  No.  93-91). 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

8,431.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependents 
(Sept.  No.  93-93) . 

By  Mr.  BPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments : 

8.  Bee.  109.  A  resolution  authorizing  spe- 
cial supplementary  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
ftlis  for  an  inquiry  and  investigation  per- 
taining to  the  securities  industry.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 

tlOD. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina- 
tions were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Ethel  Bent  Walsh,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  for  the  term 
expiring  July  1,  1976;  and 

Phillip  Victor  Sanchez,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son), from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs : 

William  T.  Pecora,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


MAMsriKLD,    Mr.    McQkk,    Mr.    Mc- 
OovERN,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.   Pearson,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph, Mr.   ScHWEiKEB,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tdnnit, 
Mr.  Wiluams,  and  Mr.  Touno)  : 
S.   1729.  A  bill  to  supply  general  service 
freight  cars  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce, 
users,   shippers,    national    defense,   and   the 
consuming  public.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
8.  1730.  A  bill  to  provide  a  pool  of  general 
service  railroad  freight  cars  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  shippers  in  any  part  of  the  country 
during  times  of  regional  car  shortage  and  to 
be  unrestrictedly  available  throughout  the 
country  according  to  the  needs  of  shippers 
In  the  event  of  a  general  car  shortage,  and 
to  assist  in  preventing  or  alleviating  such 
shortages;  and 

S.  1731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  promote  acquisition  of  gen- 
eral service  railroad  rolling  stock  by  providing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  author- 
ity to  aid  common  carriers  by  railroad,  their 
car  furnishing  subsidiaries,  and  car  leasing 
companies  in  acquiring  such  general  service 
railroad  rolling  stock.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1732.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  Federal 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  and  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allott)    (by  request) : 
S.  1733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1970  (84  Stat.  884) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1734.  A  bin  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
management  of  the  Nation's  forest  reserves 
created  from  the  public  domain,  and  other 
forest  lands,  through  the  application  of  sound 
forest  practices,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  reeolu- 
tions  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   HBU8KA    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Curtis,    Mr.   Dole,    and    Mr.   Pear- 
sow)  : 
8.  1726.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia: 
8.  1727.  A  bill  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  the 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  of 
any  dependent  parent  of  a  deceased  veteran 
or  in  the  pension  of  any  veteran  or  widow  of 
a  veteran  as  the  result  of  the  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  provided  by  Public 
Law  92-5  or  by  any  increase  in  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  during  the  calendar  year 
1971.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge  Wise. 
Heferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr. 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Eaoleton,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  FcTLBRiCHT,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Haetke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Htjohes, 
Mr.   HrMPHRXT,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
BtTRDicK,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  DoHnncK, 
Mr.  Eaoleton,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Harikb,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
McOee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
MONDALE,     Mr.     MONTOYA,     Mr. 

Moss,  Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  TUNNET,  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  1729.  A  bill  to  supply  general  serv- 
ice freight  cars  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce, users,  shippers,  national  defense, 
and  the  consuming  public.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

THE    fast    FBEIOHT    SYSTEMS    TRANSPORTATION 
act   of    1971 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  alleviate  freight  car  shortages  now  and 
in  the  future  by  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional corporation  to  develop  a  national 
pool  of  general  service  freight  cars  and 


make  the  cars  available  when  needed  for 
use  of  the  Nation's  shippers.  The  corpo- 
ration would  also  be  mandated  to  im- 
prove the  nationwide  utilization  and  dis- 
tribution of  freight  cars  through  the  use 
of  modem  computer  technology.  The  fol- 
lowing Senators  have  joined  with  me  In 
sponsoring  the  Fast  Freight  Systems 
Transportation  Act  of  1971:  Senator 
Allott,  Senator  Brock,  Senator  Burdick, 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Dole,  Senator  Dominick,  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  Senator  Easti.and,  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  Senator  Harris,  Senator  Hartke, 
Senator  Hatfield,  Senator  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  Senator  Jackson,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  Senator  McGee,  Senator 
McGovERN,  Senator  Mondale,  Senator 
Montoya,  Senator  Moss,  Senator  Nel- 
son, Senator  Packwood.  Senator  Pear- 
son, Senator  Pell,  Senator  Randolph, 
Senator  Schweiker,  Senator  Scott,  Sen- 
ator Spong,  Senator  Taft,  Senator  Tim- 
NEY,  Senator  Williams,  and  Senator 
Young. 

New  car  purchases  by  the  railroads 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  retirement  of 
obsolete  and  wrecked  cars,  let  alone  the 
expanding  needs  of  our  economy.  The 
fleet  has  declined  by  14  percent  in  the 
past  10  years.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  shippers  and  car  companies  have 
expanded  their  ownership  of  private  cars 
in  the  last  decade.  They  have  lost  faith 
in  the  ability  of  railroads  to  provide 
enough  cars  to  service  their  needs.  In 
addition  to  a  dwindling  car  fleet,  the 
railroads  have  been  unable,  because  of 
fragmented  ownership,  to  provide  ade- 
quate utilization  and  distribution  of  the 
cars  they  do  have. 

Freight  car  shortages  have  plagued  the 
Nation's  shippers  since  the  early  days  of 
the  railroads.  The  issue  has  been  before 
the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission 
ever  since  that  agency  came  Into  exist- 
ence in  1887.  The  problem  Is  all  too  well 
known  and  Congress  has  provided  legis- 
lative modifications  of  the  freight  car 
distribution  system  down  through  the 
years.  But  imfortunately,  legislation  In 
the  nature  of  modifications  to  the  exist- 
ing syrft«n  has  not  yet  proved  adequate 
to  solve  the  problems.  It  now  appears 
clear  that  a  new  approach  Is  necessary. 
Freight  car  shortages  we  already  build- 
ing this  year.  If  the  economy  recovers 
this  spring,  we  could  be  faced  with  the 
greatest  car  shortages  of  the  century. 
And  these  shortages  will  adversely  af- 
fect producers,  shippers,  and  consumers 
across  the  land.  The  shortage  of  freight 
cars  Is  no  longer  a  regional  problem  af- 
fecting primarily  western  grain  farmers 
or  western  lumber  and  plywood  shlpp)er8 
at  the  peak  of  the  shipping  season.  To- 
day, any  Industry  In  any  part  of  the 
country  may  experience  a  car  shortage 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the  year. 
In  hearings  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Freight  Car  Shortages  of 
the  CMnmerce  Committee  last  year  var- 
ious industry  representatives  testified  to 
their  car  shortage  experience.  The  for- 
est   products    Indastry — lumber,    paper, 
homebulldlng  materials — had  car  short- 
ages at  many  of  their  mills  and  plants, 
regardless  of  their  location  In  the  North- 
west, South  or  Northeast.  Mines  In  the 
coalfields  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
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Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  wex ; 
forced  to  shut  down  on  occasion  by  lac  : 
of  cars.  The  ability  of  the  Nation's  utlli^ 
ties  to  meet  our  growing  energy  needs  % 
impaired  by  the  shortage  of  cars.  Thfe 
threatened  fuel  shortage  in  the  East  this 
winter  was  in  large  measure  attrlbutablle 
to  the  unavailability  of  cars.  The  scrab 
iron  and  steel  industry  has  no  altemativje 
means  of  transportation  other  than  gon- 
dola cars,  yet  the  gondola  fleet  has  do- 
clined  by  35  percent  .since  1955.  Shlpmei 
of  retail  goods  has  also  been  affed 
by  the  unavailability  of  cars  in  satisfa< 
tory  condition,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
move  generally  from  East  to  West 
counter  to  the  direction  of  overall  move 
ment  of  loaded  cars. 

Freight  car  shortages  are  not  just 
business  problem  affecting  only  Indus- 
trial and  agricxiltural  shippers.  They  al^ 
affect  the  consumer,  increasing  tl^ 
prices  he  must  pay  for  his  purchases  anti 
reducing  the  reliability  of  service  he  cap 
expect  to  receive.  The  costs  to  the  cort- 
sumer  are  not  simply  transient  costs  tjo 
be  avoided  when — and  if — the  railroajd 
freight  car  supply  and  distribution  Js 
improved.  They  are  being  built  into  the 
structure  of  transportation  facility 
If  shippers  cannot  obtain  an  adequai 
supply  of  freight  cars,  they  turn  to  altei 
native  modes  of  transportation  which  1 
some  caees  are  neither  as  Inexpensive  n<ir 
eCQclent  as  the  railroads.  ' 

The  continuing  and  Increasingly  se- 
vere shortages  of  freight  cars  indica^ 
that  the  present  system  may  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  burdens  imposed  up>ojn 
It.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  restructur- 
ing the  system.  I 

The  bill  here  Introduced  is  based  cb 
the  concept  of  a  national  freight  c4r 
pool  which,  under  a  single  ownership  a: 
management,  would  be  able  to  add  to 
supply  of  freight  cars  and  maintain  coi 
trol  of  cars  regardless  of  where  thi 
might  be,  thereby  improving  the  utili: 
tion  and  distribution  of  the  fleet.  Tl^e 
concept  is  not  a  new  one — a  special  stajff 
study  first  suggested  it  to  the  committ^ 
some  10  years  ago — but  it  may  be  an  id^a 
whose  time  has  now  come.  The  bill  al$o 
provides  the  corporation  with  power  ^o 
encourage  the  establishment  and  use  if 
computer  technology  to  locate  and  dis- 
tribute Its  cars.  I  consider  this  Wll  to  \x\& 
"working  paper."  It  is  Introduced  to  pi 
vide  a  starting  point  for  deliberation 
the  concept  of  a  national  freight  car 
and  on  the  best  way  to  implement 
concept  should  it  receive  favorable  rec- 
ommendation. I  will  not  be  surprised  to 
see  changes  In  the  language  of  the  bill  its 
improvements  of  its  Ideas  are  worked  oit 
by  the  committee.  I  anticipate  that  other 
bills  will  also  be  introduced  and  brougmt 
to  the  committee's  attention.  The  cori- 
mittee  welcomes  ideas  on  this  persistent 
problem.  Hopefully  this  bill  will  be  the 
catalyst  for  a  serloias  and  thorough  ei- 
ploratlon  of  the  matter.  The  goal  will  1^ 
to  produce  the  necessary  statute  befoi-e 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  suit- 
mary  sheet  and  the  text  of  the  bill  pe 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ahd 


summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

s.  1729 
A  bUl  to  supply  general  service  freight  cars 
to   meet   the   needs   of   commerce,   users. 
ahipp«8,  national  defense,  and  the  con- 
suming public 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Past  Freight  Sys- 
tems Transportation  Act  of  1971." 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(a)  To  improve  the  utilization  and  dis- 
tribution of  general  service  freight  cars  to 
meet  the  needs  of  commerce,  users,  shippers, 
the  national  defense,  and  the  consuming 
public; 

(b)  To  acquire  additional  general  service 
freight  cars  to  provide  fast  and  esqiedltlous 
service  to  meet  the  Increasing  demands  of 
the  Nation's  economy  In  the  years  to  come; 
and 

(c)  To  assist  In  achieving  fiUl  employment 
by  supplying  adequate  equipment  necessary 
to  transport  the  products  of  American  In- 
dustry. 

DK»"1N  H'lONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
( 1 )  "Railroad"  means  a  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  as  defined  In  section  1(8)  of  part 
I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (49  U.S.C.  1(3) ) .  other  than  the  corpora- 
tion created  by  Section  4  of  this  Act. 

(3)  "Conunlsslon"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(3)  "Corporation"  means  the  Past  Freight 
Systems  Transportation  Corporation,  which 
may  also  be  known  as  "Pastcor". 

(4)  "General  Service  Freight  Car"  means 
any  type  of  railroad  freight  car  whose  use  Is 
not  confined  to  a  specialized  purpose  by  spe- 
cial equipment,  design  or  other  limiting  fea- 
tures. The  Corporation  may  designate  what 
types  of  freight  cars  are  "general  service 
freight  cars"  and  shall  Include,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  an  unequipped  boxcar,  gondola, 
open  top  hopper  car  and  flat  car. 

(6)  "Board"  means  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  provided  In  section  6. 

THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created,  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  a  corporation  to 
be  known  as  the  Fast  Freight  Systems  Trans- 
portation Corporation.  Its  pvurpose  shall  be 
to  acquire,  maintain  and  provide  railroad 
freight  car  equipment,  employing  Innovative 
concepts  to  develop  and  maintain  distribu- 
tion and  allocation  systems  to  Insxire  the 
effective  and  expeditious  application  of  rail 
transportation  facilities  to  the  needs  of  the 
national  economy. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  or  of  any  other  law  regu- 
lating roUroads  except  that  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  railroad  with  respect  to  section  1  (10) 
through  1(17)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  a  rail- 
road with  respect  to  safety  and  with  respect 
to  the  representation  of  Its  employees  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  the  han- 
dling of  disputee  between  raUroads  and  their 
employees,  employee  retirement,  annuity  and 
luiemployment  systems,  and  other  dealings 
with  Its  employees. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  state  or  other  law  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  freight  by  rallrocul  as  It  re- 
lates to  rates,  routes,  or  service. 

OKCAinZATION 

See.  6.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  not  fewer  than  three  Incorpo- 


rators, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  also  serve  as  the 
board  of  directors  for  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Incorporators 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation. 

DIRECTORS   AKD    OTrlCZBS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
board  of  eleven  directors  of  whom  one  shall 
be  elected  annually  by  the  board  to  serve  as 
chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  per- 
eons  designated  by  them  respectively  In  writ- 
ing, shaU  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the 
board  with  the  same  powers  as  other  members 
of  the  board.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shaU  appoint  the  remaining  members 
of  the  board,  by  smd  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  on  the  foUowlng  basis:  (1) 
three,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  representative  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
roads, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  Western  Railroads,  and  the  other  shall 
be  a  representative  of  Southern  Railroads; 
(2)  one,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Aaeoclatlon  of  RegtUatory  Commission- 
ers who  ShaU  be  a  member  of  a  state  agency 
authorized  by  state  law  to  fix  rates  for 
transportation  by  railroad;  (3)  two  who  shaU 
be  representative  of  Interested  shippers;  (4) 
one  who  shall  be  representative  of  interested 
investors;  (5)  one,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  parent  body  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, who  shall  be  representative  of  labor 
and  (6)  one  who  shall  be  representative  of 
consumers.  , 

(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of 
the  board,  other  than  those  serving  ex  officio, 
ShaU  be  for  four  years  except  that  the  mem- 
ber serving  as  a  representative  of  the  SUte 
Commission  shaU  be  appointed  annuaUy  and 
except  that  the  terms  of  five  of  the  members 
initially  appointed,  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  two  years  following  their  first  appoint- 
ment. A  member  appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy 
mv»  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpU^ed 
term  of  the  member  whom  he  succeeds.  The 
members  of  the  board  shall  take  office  Im- 
mediately upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
the  incorporators.  Seven  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
msc  the  business  of  the  board.  Each  of  the 
directors,  other  than  those  serving  ex  officio, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  oi 
$300  for  each  meeting  of  the  board  which  he 
attends  and  shaU  be  reimbursed  for  nec«- 
sary  travel  and  subsistence  expense  Incurred 
In  attending  such  meetings. 

(c)  Directors,  officers  and  employees  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  special  government  employ- 
ees subject  to  the  conflict  of  Interest  provi- 
sions of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 201-209.  They  may  be  Included  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  presence  of  a  quo- 
Tum  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  which  they 
attend  and  may  participate  In  discussions  in 
any  such  meeting  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 206. 

GENERAL  POWERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Corporation  shall  have  power— 

(a)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend. In  Its  corporate  name; 

(b)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(0)  To  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  business; 

(d)  To  conduct  Its  busmess,  carry  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  Act  In  any  State; 

(e)  To  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold.  Improve,  use.  or  otherwise 
deal  In  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal, 
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or  mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever 
gltuated; 

(f)  To  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  In  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Corporation; 

(g)  To  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(h)  To  appoint  such  attorneys,  employees, 
and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to  define 
their  duties,  to  fix  and  to  pay  such  compen- 
sation for  their  services  as  may  be  deter- 
mined: Provided,  That,  except  as  otherwise 
specified  In  this  Act,  such  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  shaU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  Federal  employees  with  respect  to 
appointments,  promotions,  adverse  actions, 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  allow- 
ances, leave,  unemployment  compensation, 
compensation  for  work  Injuries,  and  Federal 
benefits  such  as  retirement,  life  Insurance, 
and  health  benefits; 

(1)  To  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute 
Instnunents,  to  lno\ir  UabUltles,  and  to  do 
all  things  as  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to 
the  proper  management  of  the  affairs  and 
the  proper  conduct  of  Its  business; 

(])  To  build,  purchase,  own,  lease,  and 
manage  general  service  freight  cars  to  be  op- 
erated for  the  purpose  of  providing  modem, 
efficient  freight  transportation  of  goods;  to 
conduct  research  and  development  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  to  acqxilre.  or 
to  contract  for  the  use  of,  physical  facilities, 
equipment,  and  devices  necessary  to  the  Iden- 
tification and  forecasting  of  need  for  general 
service  freight  cars;  and 

(k)  To  enter  Into  agreements  and  con- 
tracts necessary  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Its  freight  cars  and  to  the  jwr- 
formance  of  all  services  and  work  Incidental 
thereto  consistent  with  prudent  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  and  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
13(b)  of  this  Act. 

Persons  contracting  with  the  Corporation 
for  the  use,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
such  facilities  and  equipment  and  for  the 
performance  of  such  services  and  work  shall 
be  and  are  hereby  relieved  from  all  prohibi- 
tions of  existing  law,  Including  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to 
such  contracts,  agreements,  or  leases  Insofar 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter 
Into  such  contracts  and  to  perform  their  ob- 
ligations thereunder. 

FINANCINO 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Per  diem  surcharge. — Every  rail- 
road, except  switching  and  terminal  rail- 
roads, shall  pay  to  the  Corporation  a  per  diem 
surcharge  of  50  cents  per  car-day  on  each 
general  service  freight  car  for  each  day  that  a 
carrier  incurs  a  car-hire  charge  for  the  iise  of 
such  car,  except  that  no  one  railroad,  or 
group  of  railroads  under  common  manage- 
ment and  control,  shall  make  total  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  paid  by  all  railroads.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  Impose  the  surcharge  levy 
no  later  than  60  days  after  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  have  taken  office  pursuant  to 
Section  6(b),  and  the  levy  shall  continue 
untu  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration determines  that  not  less  than  $10,000,- 
000  nor  more  than  $30,000,000  wUl  be  due  or 
will  have  been  paid  to  the  Corporation  as  of 
a  certain  date,  whereupon  the  levy  of  the 
surcharge  will  cease  as  of  that  date.  The  sur- 
charge shall  be  payable  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  second  month  succeeding  the  month  In 
which  the  charge  accrues.  If  It  should  be  de- 
termined that  any  one  railroad,  or  any  group 
of  railroads  under  common  management  and 
control  at  the  time  of  payment,  has  paid  In 
excess  of  lo  per  centiun  of  the  total  amount 


paid  by  all  railroads,  the  Corporation  shall 
refund  the  excess  payments. 

(b)  Refund  of  Capital  Investment — 

(1)  In  the  event  of  partial  or  complete 
liquidation  of  the  Corporation,  any  assets 
remaining  after  payment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's obligations  and  expenses  wlU  be  dls- 
tibuted  prorata  to  the  railroads,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  base  amount  of  capital  Investment 
paid  into  the  Corporation  as  Per  Diem  Sur- 
charge under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section; 
and  the  remainder  will  be  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  credited  to  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  complete  liquidation 
of  any  railroad  subject  to  this  Act,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  may.  If  and 
when  funds  are  available,  refund  to  the  rail- 
road a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  base  amount 
of  the  railroad's  capital  Investment  In  the 
Corporation,  paid  in  as  Per  Diem  Svircharge 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  From  the  sums  appropriated  therefor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to 
the  Corporation  for  each  quarter,  beginning 
with  the  quarter  commencing  January  1, 
1972  and  terminating  with  the  quarter  end- 
ing December  31,  1972,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  of  all  per  diem  surcharges  paid  or 
accrued  during  such  quarter  as  certified  by 
the  Corpwratlon. 

(d)  Incurrence  of  Debt  for  Capital  Pur- 
poses— The  Corporation  Is  hereby  empowered 
to  Incur  debt  for  capital  purposes.  Such  debt 
may  be  Incurred  In  the  form  of  bonds,  de- 
bentures, equipment  trust  certificates,  con- 
ditional sale  agreements,  or  any  other  form 
of  securities,  agreements  or  obligations.  The 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on  all  ob- 
ligations Issued  by  the  Corporation,  which 
Shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000,000  in  principal 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  shall 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  such  guaranty  to  be  expressed 
on  the  face  thereof.  Such  obligations  may 
be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  ihe  Corpora- 
tion before  maturity  In  such  manner  as  may 
be  stipulated  therein  and  shall  be  In  such 
forms  and  denominations,  have  such  maturi- 
ties, and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  Shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(e)  Purchase  of  ObligatioTis  by  Treasury— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  elect  to 
purchase  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation, 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000 
in  principal  amount  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  under  such  terms,  including  rates  of 
Interest,  as  he  and  the  Corporation  may 
agree,  but  at  a  rate  or  yield  lo  less  than 
the  current  average  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  securities  of  comparable  maturity, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Public  Debt  Transaction — ^For  the  pur- 
pose of  any  purchase  of  the  obUgatlons  of 
the  Corporation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iu7  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force, 
and  the  ptirposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Corporation  under  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such 
price  or  prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Corporation  acquired 
by  him  hereunder.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ob- 
Ugatlons of  the  Corporation  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  Authorization  for  Appropriations — ^For 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Corporation  to 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  Implement  and 


expand  the  freight  car  fleet  for  the  public 
good  In  the  manner  set  forth  hereinbefore 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  impropriated 
for  each  flscal  year  sums  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Further,  In  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  formation  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Implementation  of  Its  ob- 
jectives, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  ^proprlated,  the  sum  of  $20,000,- 
000  to  be  \ised  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  to  continue  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended. 

(b)  Lawful  Investment  and  Exemption 
from  Regulations  and  Restrictions — Securi- 
ties Issued  under  this  section  shaU  be  lawful 
Investments  and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  the 
investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  un- 
der authority  or  control  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  officer  or  officers  thereof,  and  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within  the 
meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  The  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  to  a  National  or  State 
bank  dealing  In,  underwriting,  or  purchasing 
Investment  securities  for  Its  own  account,  as 
provided  in  Title  12,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tions 24  and  336,  shall  not  apply  to  securities 
Issued  under  this  section. 

Atrrrr  and  expenditures 

Sec  9.  (a)  "Past  Freight  Transportation 
Systems  Corporation"  shall  be  added  to  the 
list  of  corporations  In  31  UJS.C.  846  and  the 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  "Government  Corporation  Control 
Act",  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.) . 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  and 
to  enter  Into  such  contracts,  agreements,  and 
arrangements,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  In  such  manner  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. Including  the  final  settlement  of  all 
claims  and  litigation  by  or  against  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  denying  to  the  Corporation  the 
power  to  obtain  audits  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  and  reports  concerning  Its  finan- 
cial condition  and  operations  by  certified 
public  accounting  firms.  Such  audits  and  re- 
ports shall  be  In  addition  to  those  required  by 
this  section. 

CONTROL   OF   USE   OF   FREIGHT   CARS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Corporation  shaU  estabUsh 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4(b)  the  terms  and  conditions  governing  the 
use  of  Its  equipment.  Including  requirements 
for  Identification  and  distribution  of  Its  gen- 
eral service  freight  cars,  as  shall  In  Its  Judg- 
ment be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  provide  financial 
incentives.  Including  sharing  of  costs  and  per 
diem  surcharges,  to  encourage  the  Installa- 
tion and  use  of  automatic  car  Identification, 
scanning  devices,  and  computed  technology 
to  assure  Improved  use  and  distribution  of 
freight  cars;  and,  may  enter  Into  such  con- 
tracts as.  In  Its  Judgment,  may  be  required  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  computer 
system  for  car  distribution. 

(c)  The  Commission  on  Its  own  motion, 
may,  or  on  petition  of  any  Interested  party. 
Including  the  Corporation.  shaU  Inveetlgato 
and  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  prac- 
tices, charges  or  car  Identification  and  dis- 
tribution requirements  as  it  considers  to  be 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

CHARGES     FOR     USE     OF     FREmHT     CARS 

Sbc.  11.  The  Corporation  Shall  establish 
charges  for  the  use  of  cars  supplied  by  It 
which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board,  wUl 
enable  the  Corporation  to  meet  its  operat- 
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Ing  expenses.  Including  depreciation  and 
debt-oarrylng  charges,  and  to  effectuate  the 
pvirpcees  of  thlB  Act.  Such  charges  shall  pe 
subject  to  the  review  and  advloe  of  the  Coii- 
mlseion.  In  establishing  such  charges  tile 
Corporation  shall  take  into  account  the  jm*- 
valllng  rates  and  conditions  for  use  of  simi- 
lar cars.  I 

CAB     8ZBVICX     RtTLBS 
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SBC.  12(a).  The  Cotnmlaslon  shall  eBtal 
iinti  and  may  amend  from  time  to  time  su$h 
Ju»t  and  reasonable  car  ■ervlce  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  pracUoes  with  respect  to  geneml 
service  freight  care  of  any  railroad  and  sh^ll 
Issue  such  car  distribution  directions  there- 
under as  In  Its  judgment  may  be  nececaary  br 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  tUls 
Act.  Upon  finding  that  the  purposes  of  tOls 
Act  will  be  served  thereby,  the  ComnUssl*n 
may,  and  upon  request  of  the  Corporation 
shall,  delegate  to  the  Corporation  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  to  amend  such  rulW, 
regulations,  and  practices  and  to  Issue  dfa 
distribution   directions   thereunder. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  establish  a»d 
may  amend  from  time  to  time  such  Just  a»d 
reasonable  car  service  rules,  regulations,  a^d 
practices  with  respect  to  Its  general  service 
freight  cars,  and  If  so  authorlsied  by  the 
Commiaslon  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  bf 
this  section,  with  respect  to  the  freight  cstrs 
of  any  railroad,  as  shall  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Corporation  best  serve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  rules,  regulations,  and  pralc- 
tlces,  and  car  distribution  directions  lastifed 
thereunder,  shall  take  precedence  over  a<iy 
conflicting  rules,  regulations,  or  practices  ^- 
tabllshed  by  any  railroad  or  group  of  rail- 
roads or  by  the  Commiaslon.  Upon  petltlpn 
of  any  person  affected  by  any  such  nile,  r^- 
ulatlon,  or  practice,  the  Commission  sh^l 
make  an  Investigation  and,  with  or  wlthokit 
a  hearing,  shall  order  any  rule,  regulatlto, 
or  practice  which  It  finds  not  to  be  In  con- 
formity with  this  Act  canceled,  annulled,  jor 
amended  as  the  Commission  shall  find  to  be 
appropriate.  I 

(c)  Each  railroad  shall  comply  with  such 
car  service  rules,  regulations,  and  practices 
as  may  be  established,  and  such  car  distri- 
bution directions  as  may  be  issued  pursuaiit 
to  this  section. 

PBOTgCl'lVB  AaBANOEMXNTS  FOR  EMFLOTXZa 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any 
contract,  under  this  Act,  that  fair  apd 
equitable  arrangements  are  made,  as  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  employees  affected  by  such  con- 
tract. Surti  protective  arrangements  shall  In- 
clude, without  being  limited  to,  such  pBo- 
vlslons  as  may  be  necessary  for  ( 1 )  the  pr4s- 
ervatlon  of  rights,  privileges,  and  benel^ts 
(Including  continuation  of  pension  rlgl^ts 
and  benefits)  to  such  employees  under  exist- 
ing collective  bargaining  agreements  or  otti- 
erwlse;  (2)  the  continuation  of  oollecttve 
bargaining  rights;  (3)  the  protection  of  such 
Individual  employees  against  a  worsening  of 
their  positions  with  respect  to  their  employ- 
ment; (4)  asstirances  of  employmeirt  abd 
priority  of  reemployment  of  employees  ttr- 
mlnated  or  laid  off;  and  (S)  paid  training 
or  retraining  programs.  Such  arrangemettts 
shall  Include  provisions  protecting  Individual 
wnployees  against  a  worsening  of  their  po- 
sitions with  respect  to  their  employment 
which  shall  in  no  event  provide  benefits  less 
than  those  established  pursuant  to  Section 
5(2)  (f )  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Any 
contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  the  pto- 
vlslons  of  this  Act  shall  specify  the  tertns 
and  conditions  of  such  protective  airanfe- 
ments.  The  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  employees  affected  have  been  pfo- 
vlded  fair  and  equitable  protection  as  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  a  condition  to 
the  completion  of  any  transaction  requiring 
such  protection. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  not  contract  out 


any  work  normally  performed  by  employees 
in  einy  bargaining  unit  covered  by  a  contract 
between  the  Corporation  or  any  railroad  and 
any  labor  organization.  If  such  contracting 
out  may  result  In  the  layoff  of  any  employee 
or  employees  in  such  bargaining  \uilt. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  In  the  perform- 
ance of  construction  work  financed  with  the 
assistance  of  funds  received  under  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  The  Corporation  shall  not  enter  into 
any  such  contract  or  agreement  without  first 
obtaining  adequate  assurance  that  required 
labor  standards  will  be  maintained  on  the 
construction  work.  Health  and  safety  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  Section  107  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40 
U.8.C.  333)  shall  be  applicable  to  all  con- 
struction work  performed  under  such  con- 
tracts or  agreements,  except  any  construc- 
tion work  performed  by  a  railroad  employee. 
Wage  rates  provided  for  In  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  negotiated  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  shall  be 
considered  as  being  In  oompllEmoe  with  the 
Davls-Baoon  Act. 

ACTIONS   TO   rWTORCE   OBLIGATIONS 

Sbc.  14.  (a)  The  Corporation  may  by  any 
appropriate  civil  action  apply  to  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  to  enforce  compliance 
with  any  obligation  owing  to  It  by  virtue  of 
or  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  agreement  or  regulation  made  piirsuant 
thereto. 

(b)  If  any  railroad  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  rules,  regulations,  charges 
or  Identification  and  distribution  require- 
ments or  practices  established  or  any  car  dis- 
tribution directions  and  orders  Issued  imder 
this  Act,  or  Commission  directive  to  pay 
charges,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  matters  arising  un- 
der Section  12  (a)  of  this  Act  or  by  the  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  matters  arising  un- 
der Section  12(b)  of  this  Act  to  grant  such 
equitable  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  prevent  or  terminate  such  failure 
or  refusal. 

(c)  If  the  Corporation  or  any  railroad  or 
other  party  violates  or  threatens  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  order,  rule, 
or  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  any  dis- 
trict coiirt  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, upon  petition  by  the  Corporation,  or 
in  a  case  Involving  a  labor  agreement,  upon 
petition  by  any  employee  affected  thereby. 
Including  duly  authorized  employee  repre- 
sentatives, to  grant  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent 
or  terminate  any  such  violation. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  person  from 
any  punishment,  liability,  or  sanction  which 
may  be  imposed  otherwise  than  under  this 
Act. 

IZPOSTB  TO  THS  CONOKISS 

Sk3.  18.  The  Corporation  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  directly  to  the  Con- 
gress, annually,  commencing  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  at 
such  other  times  as  It  deems  desirable,  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  report  on  Its 
operations,  activities,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  Act,  the  state  of  rail  freight  serv- 
ice, and  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  In 
meeting  the  requirements  of  a  balanced  na- 
tional transportation  system  fimd  shall  In- 


clude In  such  report  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  exi>endltures  for  the  prevloiu  year.  At 
the  time  of  Its  annual  report,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  submit  such  legislative  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  desirable.  Including 
the  amount  of  financial  assistance  needed 
for  operations  and  for  capital  Improvements, 
the  manner  and  form  In  which  the  amount 
of  such  assistance  should  be  computed,  and 
the  soiu'ces  from  which  such  assistance 
should  be  derived. 

SKPABAWflilTT 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  p>erBon  or 
clrcximstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

STTMMABT  or  THE  PKOBLXM  AND  THX  Bnx 
PKOBIXM   IN   A   NXrrSHKLL 

Until  recently  freight  car  shortages  have 
been  characterized  as  a  western  grain  har- 
vest problem.  Today  any  part  of  the  Country 
can  experience  shortage  any  time  of  the 
year.  The  Northeastern  fuel  shortage  of  this 
winter,  the  difficulty  of  getting  Maine  po- 
tatoes to  market,  and  problems  In  obtaining 
cars  at  an  Indiana  plant  In  time  to  meet 
contractual  schedules  are  new  scenes  in  an 
old  picture. 

The  root  of  the  problem  Is  a  lack  of  cars 
and  poor  utilization  of  those  available  (only 
6%  of  a  car's  life  Is  actually  spent  In  trans- 
porting a  pay  load) . 

Solution:  Increase  the  niunber  of  cars 
(particularly  the  general  service  freight  cars) 
and  Improve  distribution  (have  cars  where 
needed  when  needed) . 

WHAT    THK    BILL    DOM 

1.  Establishes  a  national  freight  car  cor- 
poration with  11  directors  appointed  by  the 
President,  (shippers,  railroads,  constuners. 
Investors,  labor,  Secretaries  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Treasury  will  be  represented) . 

2.  The  corporation  will — 

(a)  Increase  supply  by  acquiring  (thru 
lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise)  general  service 
freight  cars. 

(b)  Improve  utilization  and  distribution 
by  controlling  use  of  Its  own  cars,  encourag- 
ing use  of  computer  technology  In  locating 
cars  (with  assistance  of  ICC  If  necessary), 
imposing  appropriate  charges  on  cars  it  sup- 
plies; and  In  cooperation  with  the  ICC  Is- 
suing car  service  orders. 

3.  Financing: 

(a)  Between  $10  and  $30  million  will  be 
raised  thru  a  special  50c  per  diem  svircharge 
on  aU  general  service  freight  cars. 

(b)  Federal  funds  matching  sums  ob- 
tained thru  surcharge  for  first  year. 

(c)  $3  bUllon  Federal  guarantee  of  private 
loans. 

(d)  $20  million  direct  authorization  to 
Initiate  op>eratlons. 

(e)  Charges  for  use  of  cars. 

Total  direct  Federal  Investment  would  not 
exceed  $50  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Statemtnt  of  Sknatob  Habtkk 

1ST.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  as  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  Fast  Freight  Systems 
Transportation  Act  of  1971  Introdxiced  today 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maonuboj*). 

Last  month  the  Nation's  news  media 
carried  reports  that  277  freight  cars  had  been 
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^len  from  the  lines  of  the  Penn  Central.  The 
theft  of  freight  oara  Is  a  remarkal>le  ooour- 
lenoe.  No  doubt  many  shippers  have  sus- 
nected  as  much — as  they  sat  beside  their 
^roductt  on  the  shipping  dock  waiting  for 
can.  Where  were  the  cars  they  had  •  right 
to  expect?  Perhaps  stolen  enroute. 

I  do  not  relate  the  theft  of  Penn  Central 
freight  cars  as  an  anecdote  at  the  expense 
of  a  normally  efficient  system,  once  on  a  rare 
occasion  gone  awry.  Bather,  I  mean  It  u  a 
lootnote  to  a  compendium  of  poor  service  to 
the  shippers  who  must  depend  on  one  rail- 
road or  another. 

Senators  do  not  need  to  read  th»  news- 
papers to  learn  of  the  sorry  state  of  raU 
Sel^t  service.  We  receive  reams  of  ooire- 
■wndenoe  from  our  constituents  asking  for 
assistance,  including  legislative  action. 
Neither  do  we  lack  for  q;>eclfic  examples  of 
tbe  appalling  Uwrease  In  freight  car  ^lort- 

ages. 

As  chairman  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tioa  Subcommittee  and  also  of  the  Special 
euboommlttee  on  Freight  Oar  Shortages  of 
the  oommeroe  Committee,  I  am  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  grim  statistics  of  the  freight 
car  fleet.  The  typical  freight  car  moves  only 
About  10%  of  the  time.  A  part  of  that  time 
Is  spend  moving  empty,  so  that  only  6%  of  a 
car's  life  la  spent  In  transporting  goods. 

During  the  decade  of  the  60s  the  average 
shortage  of  freight  cars  mcreaeed  from  1,600 
to  10,000  per  day.  In  the  past  16  years  the 
volume  of  freight  has  increased  by  about  a 
foiuth — while  the  boxcar  fleet  has  declined 
in  numbers  by  about  a  fourth. 

We  need  more  freight  cars,  especially  the 
kinds  of  versatile  cars  that  can  be  used  to 
help  relieve  periodic  peak  shortages  that 
occur  In  a  number  of  industries. 

Unfortunately,  some  major  railroads  are 
unable  or  unwilling  because  of  strained  fi- 
nances to  undertake  car  acquisition  program 
of  the  magnitude  needed  to  keep  up  with 
the  demands  of  a  dynamic  eoonomy.  Other 
roads  are  unwUllng  to  acquire  an  adequate 
supply  of  cars,  preferring  to  rely  on  the 
availability  of  cars  owned  by  other  roads 
that  must  perforce  oome  their  way.  The  Past 
Freight  Corporation  will  not  be  caught  in  a 
financial  bind.  It  will  be  able  to  acquire 
needed  equipment  because  government  guar- 
antee of  its  obligations  will  Insure  that  It 
can  raise  money  in  the  private  bond  mar- 
kets. Neither  wUl  It  be  caught  in  the  trap 
of  imeven  regional  distribution  of  empty 
cars  because  It  will  be  a  nationwide  opera- 
tion; it  win  have  a  national  pool  of  cars 
and  will  be  able  to  direct  empties  straight- 
away to  the  location  of  demand  for  them. 
It  will  not  face  the  problem,  as  some  roads 
do,  of  buying  cars  only  to  see  them  leave  its 
lines  rarely  to  return. 

Of  equal  Importance,  the  bill  Introduced 
today  would  direct  the  new  ooiporatlon  to 
use  the  facilities  of  modern  technology  to 
keep  track  of  Its  cars  and  to  imiHOve  their 
utUlzaUon. 

The  theft  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
freight  cars  frwn  the  Penn-Central — a  line 
that  has  been  notorious  for  Its  inadequate 
contribution  to  the  national  fleet  of  freight 
cars  and  that  should  have  been  particularly 
sensitive  to  retaining  Its  cars — ^Is  sympto- 
matic of  the  failure  of  the  Industry's  old- 
fashioned  procedures.  The  Industry  flnds  It 
hard  enough  to  keep  track  of  Its  cars,  let 
alone  to  utilize  them  fully  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  blU  marks  a 
turning  point  In  our  consideration  of  the 
freight  car  shortage  problem.  Hei^tofore, 
freight  car  shortages  have  been  an  irritating 
problem.  They  have  had  serious  effects  on 
particular  shippers  In  partlCTilar  regions  at 
particular  times  of  the  year.  Nonetheless,  we 
have  seen  them  as  a  minor  Issue  and  one  to 
be  primarily  solved  by  the  railroad  Industry 
with  a  strong  push  from  the  IOC. 
However,  the  freight  c»x  shortage  problem 


has  grown  more  and  more  extensive  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  takes  on  even  greater 
dimension  In  the  context  of  the  present 
weakened  condition  of  some  segments  of  tba 
railroad  Industry. 

We  must  now  realize  that  freight  car  short- 
ages are  a  substantial  flaw  In  our  national 
transportation  system.  We  should  now  see 
our  goal  not  as  solving  a  railroad  problem, 
but  rather  as  Insuring  better  service  for  oiu: 
nation's  shippers  and  consumers.  The  freight 
car  shortages  are  a  shlp[>ers'  problem  (and 
not  of  their  own  making). 

Further,  In  a  broculer  pers];>ectlve  of  the 
current  condition  of  the  railroad  Industry, 
this  corporation  may  be  seen  as  a  vital  piece 
In  restructuring  the  Industry  so  that  It  can 
play  Its  proper  role  In  the  national  trans- 
portation system.  Ball  traffic  must  Inevi- 
tably decline  unless  some  way  Is  devised  so 
that  It  can  provide  prompt,  useful  service  to 
shippers.  An  adequate  supply  of  cars,  ef- 
ficiently utilized  and  properly  distributed  Is 
the  heart  of  any  such  service.  Not  only  may 
Fastcor  alleviate  the  problems  of  car  short- 
ages; It  may  also  point  out  the  direction  for 
a  revitalized  railroad  Industry  necessary  for  a 
better  balanced  transportation  network. 

Some  people  have  indicated  their  reluc- 
tance to  Involve  the  Federal  Oovemment  or 
Its  credit  to  the  extent  contemplated  In  this 
bill.  I,  too,  was  reluctant  to  venture  In  this 
direction.  However,  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  made  government  Involvement  of 
some  nature  and  degree  unavoidable.  With- 
out governmental  aid,  the  essential  services  of 
the  Penn  Central  would  have  cloeed  down 
last  January.  Without  substantial  govern- 
ment action  In  terms  of  revising  tbe  statu- 
tory framework  regulating  railroad  operation 
and  in  assuming  part  of  the  cost  of  the  road's 
public  service  functions,  the  trustees  of  the 
Penn  Central  apparently  see  no  way  success- 
fully to  reorganize  the  railroad.  The  railroad 
indvistry  Itself  has  claimed  that  massive  gov- 
ernmental assistance  will  be  necessary  If  the 
Industry  Is  to  be  revitalized. 

If  the  problems  of  the  rail  industry — freight 
car  shortages  and  others — can  be  solved  pri- 
vately, so  much  the  better.  I  certainly  will  be 
alert  to  seize  any  such  opportunity.  However, 
the  past  record  and  current  proposals  do 
not  bold  out  reason  for  much  optimism  on 
the  point.  Thus,  we  must  move  ahead  ex- 
pecting some  degree  of  government  Involve- 
ment and  work  out  Its  extent  as  more  facts 
become  available. 

Certainly,  If  the  government  Is  to  become 
Involved  we  must  make  very  sure  that  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  is  returned  to  the  public. 
Thus,  we  cannot  tolerate  simply  opening  the 
Treasury  doors  to  the  Industry.  There  must 
be  adequate  controls  to  Insure  that  the  tax- 
payers receive  value  for  their  money  and  do 
not  simply  ball  out  private  interests. 

I  believe  that  this  bUl  provides  a  starting 
point  for  Innovative  work  on  both  the  prob- 
lem of  freight  car  shortages  and  on  other 
transportation  problems.  The  bill  Is  not  sim- 
ply "more  of  the  same"  that  has  so  often  been 
advanced  for  raUroad  problems.  It  provides  a 
meaningful  amount  of  financial  backing  with 
controls  to  protect  the  public's  rail  service. 
As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Freight  Car  Shortages,  of  which  Senator 
Magnuson  Is  a  very  Infiuential  member,  I 
anticipate  we  will  hold  hearings  In  the  near 
future  on  this  bill,  and  other  related  meas- 
ures. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
8. 1730.  A  bill  to  provide  a  pool  of  gen- 
eral service  railroad  freight  cars  to  be 
made  available  to  shippers  in  any  part  of 
tlie  country  during  times  of  regional  car 
shortage  and  to  be  unrestrictedly  avail- 
able throughout  the  country  according  to 
the  needs  of  shippers  in  the  event  of  a 
general  car  shortage,  and  to  assist  in  pre- 


venting or  alleviating  such  shortages; 
and 

S.  1731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Oommeroe  Act  to  promote  aoqui^iuon  of 
general  service  railroad  roiling  stock  by 
providing  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion with  authority  to  aid  common  car- 
riers by  railroad,  their  car  furnishing 
subsidiaries,  and  car  leasing  companies  in 
acquiring  such  general  service  railroad 
roiling  stock.  Referred  to  the  Oomnut- 
tee  on  Commerce. 

THE  national  rEKIGHT  CAB  CORPORATION  ACT  OF 
1871  AND  THX  KAUiBOAI)  XQUZFMJKNT  OBLIGA- 
TION INBUBANCX  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  rcQuest,  two  other  bills  deal- 
ing with  freight  car  shortage.  As  I  m- 
dicated  in  my  remarks  whoi  introduc- 
ing the  fast  freight  systems  bill,  other 
bills  would  also  be  brought  before  the 
committee.  Accordingly,  m  response  to  a 
request  from  the  National  Industrial 
Traflic  League  1  hereby  introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  a  pool  of  general  service  railroad 
freight  cars  to  be  made  available  to  ship- 
jpers  in  any  part  of  the  country  dunng 
times  of  regional  car  shortage  and  to  be 
unrestrictedly  available  throughout  the 
country  according  to  the  needs  of  ship- 
pers in  the  event  of  a  general  car  short- 
age, and  to  assist  in  preventing  or  aUe- 
viating  such  shortages.  I  also  introduce 
at  the  request  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  promote  ac- 
quisition of  general  service  railroad  rol- 
ling stock  by  providing  the  Secretary  of 
Transiwrtation  with  authority  to  aid 
common  carriers  by  railroad,  their  car 
furnishing  subsidiaries,  and  car  leasing 
companies  in  acquiring  such  general 
service  railroad  rolling  stock.  This  legis- 
lation is  very  similar  to  S.  4463  and  S. 
4464  which  I  also  introduced  by  request  in 
the  91st  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 
of  the  bills  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUls  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

a  1730 
A  bill  to  provide  a  pool  of  general  service 
railroad  freight  cars  to  be  made  available 
to  shippers  in  any  part  of  the  country  dur- 
ing times  of  regional  car  shortage  and  to 
be  unrestrictedly  available  throughout  the 
country  according  to  the  needs  of  shippers 
In  the  event  of  a  general  car  shortage,  and 
to  assist  in  preventing  or  alleviating  sxich 
shortages. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  StateM  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Freight 
Car  Corporation  Act  of  1971". 

Sxc.  2.  PuBPOsxs. — The  Congress  hereby 
declares  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(a)  To  eliminate.  Insofar  as  possible, 
regional  shortages  of  general  service  freight 
oars. 

(b)  To  eliminate  chronic  nationwide 
shortages  of  general  service  freight  cars  and 
to  alleviate  seasonal  or  temporary  nation- 
wide shortages. 

Sec.  3.  Ddtnitions. — ^As  used  In  this  Act, 
unless  the  context  requires  otherwise: 

(a)  "Oenena  service  freight  cars"  me«ns 
a  plain  or  ordinary  railroad  car  such  as  a 
boxcar,  or  an  open  or  a  covered  hopper  oar, 
or  a  gondola  car,  or  a  flat  car,  or  a  mechanloal 
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refrigerator  car,  without  special  equlpmeilt 
or  other  features  that  would  tend  to  limit  Its 
use  to  the  transportation  of  a  partlctilAr 
comnxxUty.  Any  type  of  railroad  car  that  \a 
determioed  by  the  Board  of  Dlrectora  at  the 
National  Freight  Car  Corporation  to  be  a 
general  service  freight  car  shall  be  considered 
to  be  such  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  "Shipper"  means  any  person,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  legal  entity  th^t 
regularly  ships  freight  In  or  on  general  sert- 
Ice  freight  oars.  ' 

(c)  "The  Corporation"  means  the  National 
Freight  Car  Corporation.  I 

S*c.  4.  CaxATiON  OF  THx  National  Preigbt 
Cab  CoBPoaATioK. — There  Is  hereby  created  a 
body  corporate,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Freight  Car  Corporation.  It  shall  have  aUp- 
ceBslon  untU  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress, 
and  shall  maintain  an  office  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident 
thereof  subject  to  and  governed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  this  Act.      I 

Sec.  5.  Pttrpobks  and  Powirs. — (a)  The  C<r- 
poratlon  shall  acquire  and  maintain  a  flaet 
of  general  service  ffel^t  cars  and  make  such 
cars  available  to  common  carrier  railroads 
for  the  use  of  shippers,  as  contemplated  by 
this  Act.  Initially,  only,  this  fleet  shall  con- 
sist entirely  of  general  service  boxcars,  a^d 
open  top  hopper  or  gondola  cars,  but  whpn 
It  Is  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  that  the  acquisition  of  other 
types  of  general  service  freight  cars  Is  Ln  the 
Interest  of  shippers  and  the  raUroad  trans- 
portation system,  then  the  Board  may  a4d 
other  types  of  general  service  cars  to  the  fleet. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  all  of  t|ie 
powers  allowed  under  the  District  of  Colu*i 


less  than  $10,000,000  nor  more  than  $30,- 
000,000  wlU  be  due  or  will  have  been  paid 
to  the  Corporation  as  of  a  certain  date, 
whereupon  the  surcharge  will  cease  sis  of 
that  date.  If  It  should  be  determined  that 
any  one  railroad,  or  any  group  of  railroads 
uader  common  management  and  control  at 
the  time  of  payment,  has  paid  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid  by 
all  railroads,  the  Corporation  shall  refund 
the  excess  payments. 

(b)  In  exchange  for  each  50  cents  per  diem 
surcharge  payment  the  Corporation  shall  Is- 
sue one  share  of  stock  without  par  value  and 
which  shall  not  bear  or  pay  dividends,  and 
one  50  cents  par  debenture,  which  shall  bear 
and  pay  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  centum 
annually  and  the  par  value  of  which  shall 
be  due  and  payable  December  31  of  the  thir- 
tieth year  after  the  date  of  Issuance  luUess 
such  date  shall  be  a  Satiu-day,  Sunday,  or 
holiday,  iu  which  event  said  par  value  shall 
be  payable  the  next  full  business  day,  which 
shall  not  be  either  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
holiday.  Said  debentures  shall  be  debts  of 
the  Corporation  but  shall  be  subordinate  to 
all  other  debts  of  the  Corporation.  Neither 
the  par  value  nor  the  Interest  on  said  deben- 
tures shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  of  America  or  otherwise  be  construed 
to  be  within  the  provisions  of  section  8  of 
this  Act.  In  the  event  that  adjustments  are 
made  between  raUroads  under  the  railroad 
per  diem  rules,  as  in  the  csise  of  a  per  diem 
reclaim  by  one  raUroad  against  another,  the 
stock  and  debentures  shall  be  Issued  to  the 
railroad  that  actually  bears  the  cost  of  the 
surcharge.  The  stock  and  debentures  shall 
be  transferable  only  between  common  car- 
rier railroads  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Inter- 


bla  Business  Corporation  Act,  Including  tjie     state  Commerce  Act,  but  iu  no  event  may 
power  to  acquire,  own.  use,  or  convey  rfal     ^jjy  Qjjg  railroad,  or  a  group  of  railroads  un- 


referred  to  In  section  aoa(b)  and  206(f)  ot 
the  Interstate  Comxnerce  Act;  and 

Six  members  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
railroads  that  are  stockholders  of  the  Cor- 
poration, on  the  basis  of  one  vote  for  each 
share  of  stock.  Two  dt  these  six  Dlrectora 
shall  be  elected  by  stockholders  affiliated 
with  eastern  railroad  territory  (Including 
New  England),  two  by  stockholders  affiliated 
with  western  railroad  territory,  and  two  by 
stockholders  af&llated  with  southern  rail- 
road  territory.  No  stockholder  shall  vote  for 
Directors  from  more  than  one  territory. 

(b)  Since  there  will  be  no  stockholder  at 
the  tune  the  Corporation  Is  created,  the 
initial  Board  of  Directors  will  include  six 
members  elected  by  the  directors  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads,  two  being 
elected  to  represent  each  of  the  three  rail- 
road territories,  and  these  six  members  of 
the  Board  will  remain  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration until  their  successors  are  elected 
at  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders  as  pro- 
vided In  the  bylaws  of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
meet  to  adopt  bylaws,  elect  officers,  and 
transact  other  business. 

(d)  Directors  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  or  appointed.  Vacancies 
shall  be  filled  hy  election  or  appointment  as 
provided  in  7(a). 

Sec.  8.  Guasantex  of  Borbowed  CAPrrAL. — 
The  Federal  Government  will  not  make  any 
contribution  to  the  capital  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  purchase  any  stock  In  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  acta, 
defaults,  or  debts  of  the  Corporation  except 
as  set  forth  in  this  section  8. 

(a)  In  addition  to  Its  other  powers,  the 
Corporation  is  hereby  empowered  to  incur 
debt  for  capital  purposes,  in  such  amounts 


property.  The  Corporation  shall  also  have  the     ^g,  common  management  and  control,  vote     and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
power  to  acquire  property  by  condemnation 
for  repair,  maintenance,  and  storage  facilities 
and  for  other  operating  purposes,  except  tHat 
It  shall  not  have  power  to  condemn  propetty 

that  Is  already  devoted  to  a  public  use  or  Use ^ 

by  a  common  carrier  or  utility  company.  The  capi'taUzatlon  is  necessary,  but  not  in  ex 
Corporation  shall  keep  lt«  books  and  recoeds 
In  accordance  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  as  determined  by  an  ^- 
credlted  firm  of  certlfled  public  accountants 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  power 
to  establish  rates  and  coUect  charges  for  tfce 
use  of  Its  cars  as  provided  In  section  110 
hereof,  and  to  establish  car  service  rules  ahd 
issue  orders  governing  the  use,  movement, 
and  distribution  of  Its  cars,  as  provided  in 
section  10  hereof. 

Sic.  6.  Capttauzation. — (a)  A  per  dl^ 
surcharge  of  50  cents  per  car-day  Is  hereby 
levied  upon  all  plain  unequipped  boxcaW, 
Association  of  American  Railroads  mechani- 
cal designation  XM.  In  the  event  that  the 
surcharge  as  hereby  levied  or  as  subsequently 
reinstated  In  accordance  with  Section  6(c) 
of  this  Act  Is  not  paid  when  due,  the  Cor- 
poration may  bring  an  action  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  recover  t^e 
amount  due.  The  surcharge  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Corporation  by  every  common  carrier 
railroad  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  except  switching  and  tfr- 
mlnal  railroads,  for  each  day  that  suchi 


more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
stock. 

(c)  If  the  Board  of  Directors  subsequently 
determines  the  original  capitalization  as- 
sessment is  Inadequate  and  that  additional 
capitalization  Is  necessary,  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $30,000,000  total  capitalization,  the 
surcharge  may  be  reinstated  by  a  vote  of  not 
less  than  nine  of  the  eleven  Directors  for 
such  period  of  time  as  such  Directors  shall 
find  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  and  additional  stock  and 
debentures  shall  be  Issued  In  exchange  there- 
for as  In  the  cs«e  of  the  original  Issue.  The 
surcharge  may  be  made  applicable  to  any 
type  or  types  of  general  service  freight  car 
that  has  been  or  Is  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Corporation. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  partial  or  complete 
liquidation  of  the  Corporation,  any  assets 
remaining  after  payment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's obligations  and  expenses  will  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  to  the  debenture  holders 
up  to  the  par  value  of  their  debenttu^s,  plus 
any  due  but  unpaid  Interest,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Sec.  7.  Board  of  DiRKCTORa. — (a)  The  Cor- 
poration shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisting of  eleven  members,  as  follows: 
,,      _,     ,  .     .       ..  _.    .„  .  ,  .         The  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  a  per- 

mlnal  railroads,  for  each  day  that  suchi  a     ^^  designated  by  him,  iTwrltlng; 
carrier    accrties    a   car-hire    charge    payable         ^^  secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  a  person 

designated  by  him.  In  writing; 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 


to  another  railroad  for  use  of  the  other  rail- 
road's type  of  XM  boxcar,  except  that  no  ope 
railroad,  or  group  of  railroads  under  com- 
mon management  and  control,  shall  make 
total  payments  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  paid  by  all  rallroafls. 
The  surcharge  shall  be  payable  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  second  month  succeeding  Khe 
month  in  which  the  charge  accrues,  but  shall 
accrue  starting  with  the  first  day  of  ijhe 
month  following  the  effective  dat«  of  tills 
Act  and  continuing  until  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation  determines  that  not 


Commission; 

One  member  representing  slilppers  to  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  President  oT  the 
United  States; 

One  member  of  a  State  Agency,  authorized 
by  State  law  to  fix  rates  for  transportation  by 
railroad,  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  State  commissions 


Board  of  Directors  shall  determine,  which 
may  be  backed  by  the  general  credit  of  the 
Corporation  and  secured  by  any  or  all  of  Its 
assets,  and  shall  be  fully  and  unconditional- 
ly g\iShranteed  both  as  to  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal by  the  United  States  of  America  when 
such  debt  Is  Incurred  and  approved  as  spe- 
cified In  part  (b)  below. 

(b)  Debt  may  be  Incurred  vmder  this  sec- 
tion only  by  an  approving  vote  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  That  action  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors must  then  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  a  person  designated  by  him  In  writ- 
ing. 

(c)  Such  debt  may  be  Incurred  In  the 
form  of  bonds,  equipment  trust  certificates, 
conditional  sale  agreements,  or  any  other 
form  of  securities,  agreements,  or  obligations. 

(d)  Securities  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  lawful  Investments  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  and  shall  be  Issued 
in  such  form  and  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deter- 
mine and  shall  not  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
tlie  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
The  limitations  and  restrictions  as  to  a  Na- 
tional or  State  bank  dealing  In,  underwrit- 
ing, or  purchasing  investment  seciultles  for 
its  own  account,  as  provided  in  title  12, 
United  States  Code  section  24  and  section 
335,  shall  not  apply  to  securities  Issued  under 
this  section. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  the  Corporation 
shall  be  unable  to  pay  when  due  the  piln- 
elpal  or  Interest  on  any  debt  incurred  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  creditor  the 
amount  due,  which  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  approprrlated,  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  bo 
paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
suoceed  to  all  the  rights  of  such  creditor. 
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Q£C.  9.  Taxis. — For  Federal  Income  tax 
nurpoeee,  the  Corporation  shall  be  a  tax- 
Uempt  nonprofit  corporation.  Any  gifts  to 
the  Corporation  shall  be  allowable  as 
deductible  contributions  for  Federal  Inccmie 
tax  purposes.  The  Corporation  and  Its  prop- 
erty shall  be  deemed  to  be  instrumentalities 
(rf  the  United  States  engaged  In  furtherance 
of  Interstate  commerce  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  State  and  local  taxation. 

Sxc.  10.  Chargbs  for  Usx  of  Frtight  Cabs. — 
Charges  for  cars  supplied  by  the  Corporation 
ghall  be  asseesed  on  the  same  basis  and  at 
the  same  rates  as  the  charges  that  are 
assessed  for  use  of  railroad-owned  cars  at  the 
imnA  time  under  similar  drcumstanoes,  ex- 
cept that  the  charges  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  mcreaaed  by  a  surcharge  In  the  form 
of  a  percentage.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
astabUh  from  time  to  time  the  amount  of 
guch  surcharge  percentage.  Such  surcharge 
(ball  be  set  at  a  rate  which  In  the  Judgment 
of  a  majority  of  the  Board  will  most  effec- 
tively enable  the  Corporation  at  least  to 
earn  sufficient  Income  to  pay  all  of  Its  costs 
and  expenses.  Including  depredation  and 
debt  c«uTylng  charges.  In  the  event  ttoat 
charges  established  by  the  Board  under  this 
section  are  not  paid  when  due,  the  Board 
may  request  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
inl«lon  to  enforce  payment  whereupon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  an  investigation  and.  If  it 
determines,  with  or  without  a  hearing,  that 
the  charges  are  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  are  due  and  payable,  shall  order  the 
charges  to  be  paid  with  Interest  and  If  neces- 
sary shall  enforce  such  order  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  penalties  as  prescribed  m  section 
16(8)-(10)  of  the  Interstate  OonMnerce  Act 
(49U.S.C.  16(8)-(10)). 

SBC.  11.  Cab  Sxrvice  Rules. —  (a)  The  Board 
of  Directors  shall  establish  and  may  amend 
from  time  to  time  such  Just  and  reasonable 
car  service  rules,  regulations,  and  practices 
as  shall  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  best 
serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  Corporation 
is  established.  Such  niles,  regulations,  and 
practices,  and  car  distribution  directions  is- 
sued thereunder,  shall  take  precedence  over 
any  conflicting  rules,  regulations,  or  prac- 
tices established  by  any  railroad  or  group  of 
railroads  or  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Upon  petition  of  any  railroad  af- 
fected by  any  such  rule,  regtilatlon,  or  prac- 
tice, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  make  an  investigation  and,  with  or 
without  a  hearing,  shall  order  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  practice  that  It  finds  not  to  be  In 
conformity  with  this  Act  canceled,  annulled, 
or  amended,  as  the  Commission  shall  find 
to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  common  carrier 
by  railroad  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Ccanmerce  Act  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  obey 
or  follow  any  rule,  regulation,  or  practice 
established  under  this  section,  or  any  car 
distribution  direction  Issued  thereimder,  such 
failure  or  refusal  may  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oommlsslon  as  pro- 
vided In  section  16 (8) -(10)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.O.  16(8)-(10)). 

Sbc.  13.  LxMiTATioN  OF  LiABnjTT. — No  per- 
8on  shall  be  liable  to  the  Corporation  for 
any  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  it  on  account 
of  any  action  taken  or  omitted  to  be  taken 
by  that  person  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Corporation  In  good  faith.  If 
that  person  relied  upon  financial  statements 
of  the  Corporation  represented  to  him  to  be 
correct  by  the  President  or  by  the  officer  of 
the  Corporation  having  charge  of  Its  books 
of  account,  or  stated  in  a  written  report  by 
an  Independent  public  or  certified  public 
accoimtant  or  firm  of  such  accountants  fair- 
ly to  refiect  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Corporation,  or  if  that  person  considered  the 
assets  to  be  of  their  book  value  or  relied 
upon  the  advice  of  legal  counsel  for  the 
Ooiporatlon. 


Sec.  13.  iNrriAL  Registered  Office  and  Reg- 
istered Agent. — The  initial  agent  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  District  of  Coliunbla,  and  his 
office  shall  be  the  initial  registered  <^tlce. 

Sec.  14.  Report  to  Congress. — The  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  shall  annually 
make  a  full  report  of  Its  operations,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  Its  operations  In  meet- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act.  That  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
printed  for  the  Information  of  the  Congress. 

S.  1731 
A  bill   to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  promote  acquisition  of  general  serv- 
ice railroad  rolling  stock  by  providing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  with  author- 
ity  to   aid  coDMnon   carriers  by  railroad, 
their  car-fumlshlng  subsidiaries,  and  car- 
leasing  companies  in  acquiring  such  gen- 
eral service  railroad  rolling  stock 
Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Equip- 
ment Obligation  Insurance  Act  of   1071". 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that  provision  of 
modern,  efficient  freight  cars  and  locomo- 
tives is  a  neces6«iry  part  of  our  transporta- 
tion system  and  that  regional  and  nation- 
wide shortages  of  such  equipment  exist. 

Sec.  3.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  ia 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Pabt  VI 
"declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
by  f6bcllltatlng  the  enlistment  of  private  cap- 
ital, to  provide  for  assistance  to  common 
carriers  by  railroad  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  their  car  furnishing  subsidi- 
aries, and  car  leasing  companies  in  acquiring 
and  maintaining  adequate  general  service 
freight  cars  and  locomotives  and  In  such  a 
manner  to  encourage  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  a  private  national  transportation 
system  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
national  defense. 

"definitions 
"Sec.  602.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(a)   'Secretary'  means   the   Secretary   of 
Transportation. 

"(b)  'Railroad'  means  a  common  carrier 
by  raUroad,  as  defined  In  section  1(3)  of 
part  1  of  this  Act  (40  U.S.C.  1(3)). 

"(c)  'Car-fumlshlng  subsidiary'  means  a 
corporation  at  least  80  per  centimi  of  the 
voting  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  one  or 
more  railroads. 

"(d)  'Leasing  company'  means  a  corpora- 
tion which  leases  rolling  stock  to  one  or  more 
railroads. 

"(e)  'Rolling  stock'  means  (1)  new  stand- 
ard gauge  railroad  freight  cars  suitable  for 
use  by  more  than  one  railroad  In  normal 
Interchange  under  the  Interchange  Rule  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads.  (11) 
standard  gauge  railroad  locomotives,  and  (111) 
cabooses. 

"(f)  'Equipment  obligations'  means  bonds, 
notes,  conditional  sale  agreements,  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  mortgagee,  and  other 
obligations  or  security  Interests  Issued  or 
guaranteed  by  railroads,  car-fumlshlng  sub- 
sidiaries, or  car-leasing  companies,  to  finance 
or  refinance  rolling  stock. 

"(g)  'Lease'  means  any  contractual  ar- 
rangement under  which  a  leasing  company 
owning  rolling  stock  permits  use  thereof  by 
railroads  for  all  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  useful  life  thereof,  and  Includes  a  net 
lease." 


"(b)  'Holder'  means  the  holder  of  an 
equipment  obligation,  except  that  where  a 
bank  or  trust  company  is  acting  as  agent  or 
trustee  for  the  holder  of  the  equipment  ob- 
ligation, such  bank  or  trust  company  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  holder. 

"(1)  'Interest'  means  the  Interest  or 
dividends  payable  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  an  equipment  obligation. 

"(J)  The  term  'obligor'  Includes  the  orig- 
inal borrower  under  an  equipment  obliga- 
tion and  his  successors  and  assigns  appro\'ed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"federal    BAILBOAD    EQtnPMENT    OBLIQATIOIf 
INSUBANCE    FUNS 

"Sec.  603.  There  is  created  a  Federal  Rail- 
road E^[ulpment  Obligation  Insurance  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "ftmd")  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
fimd  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Moneys  in  the  fund  shall 
be  depoelted  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  or  invested 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the 
United  States. 
"attthobization  of  becbtiabt  to  insttsb 
xquipmxnt  obligations 
"Sec.  604.  (a)  Insubancb. — The  Secretary, 
upon  application  by  the  obligor,  is  authorized 
to  Insure  as  hereinafter  provided  the  in- 
terest on  and  the  unpcUd  balance  of  the 
principal  of,  any  equipment  obligation  of- 
fered to  him  which  U  eligible  for  Insurance 
as  hereinafter  provided  and,  upon  such  terms 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  is  authorized 
to  make  commitments  to  Insure  any  such 
obligation  prior  to  the  date  of  execution  or 
disbursement  thereon. 

"(b)  Benxficiabt  of  Insxtbancb  Con- 
TBACTB. — Each  insur«uice  contract  made  un- 
der this  section  shall  ran  to  and  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  holder  of  the  equipment 
obligation. 

"(c)  Pledge  of  United  Statks. — The  faith 
of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  Interest  on  and  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  principal  amount  of  each 
equipment  obligation  Insured  under  this 
Act. 

"(d)  T.TMTT  ON  Outstandino  Amount. — 
The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
the  equipment  obligations  Insured  under  this 
section  and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

"conditions   and  limitations 
"Sec.   605.    (a)    No   equipment   obligation 
shall  be  Insured  under  section  604  of  this 
Act  luiless — 

"(1)  the  equipment  obUgatlon  Is  secured 
by  rolling  stock  to  be  financed  or  refinanced 
by  such  obligation; 

"(2)  the  terms  of  such  obligation  require 
full  payment  within  thirty  years  from  the 
date  thereof. 

"(b)  Pbemium  Charges. — The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  fix  a  premium  charge  for  the 
Insurance  of  obligations  uiider  this  Act  at 
not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  principal  amount  of  the 
equipment  obligation  outstanding.  Premium 
payments  shall  be  made  when  moneys  are 
first  advanced  under  the  obligation  and  on 
each  anniversary  date  thereafter.  All  such 
premium  charges  shall  be  computed  and 
shall  be  payable  to  the  Secretary  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
"(d)  DrsposmoN  of  Moneys. — All  moneys 
received  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
601-608  of  this  Act  shail  be  deposited  in 
the  fund. 

"DEFAULTS 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  Rights  of  Holdkb. — 
"(1)  In  the  event  of  any  act  or  failure  to 
act  which  gives  the  holder  the  right  to 
accelerate  the  mattirity  of  an  equipment 
obligation,  any  such  events  being  herein 
called  defaults,  and  failure  ou  the  part  of 
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the  obligor  to  remove  and  remedy  the  defatult 
wltlila  thirty  days,  the  holder  shAll  have  the 
right  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  default  In  respect 
of  the  payment  of  principal  or  Interest  or 
the  payment  of  any  amount  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  premium  charges  for  obli- 
gated Insurance,  to  demand  at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  any  such  de- 
fault, and  (11)  in  the  caae  of  any  other 
default,  to  demand  at  any  time  durtng  the 
continuance  erf  such  default,  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
such  obligation  and  of  the  unpaid  Intejest 
thereon  to  the  date  of  payment;  PTOvi4ed, 
That  an  assignment  of  the  obligation .  be 
tendered  to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  8«ch 
demand  la  made.  The  Secretary  may  at  my 
time  during  the  continuance  of  any  default 
notify  the  holder  In  writing,  apeclfylng  the 
default,  that  by  reason  of  such  default  the 
Secretary  intends  to  terminate  the  Insurance 
contract  sixty  days  after  such  notice  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  holder,  and  the  holder  a&all 
be  entitled  to  demand  payment  by  the  Se<3re- 
tary  as  above  provided  at  any  time  duilng 
such  sixty-day  period,  whether  or  not  the 
default  Is  removed  and  remedied,  and  If  the 
holder  shall  fall  to  make  such  demand,  the 
Insurance  contract  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  on  or  after  the  expiration  of  sbch 
period.  Within  a  period  of  thirty  days  fjom 
the  date  of  any  such  demand,  the  Socreliary 
shall  accept  the  assignment  and  promptly 
pay  to  the  holder  the  unpaid  princ^al 
amount  of  said  obligation  and  unpaid  Inter- 
est thereon  to  the  date  of  payment:  Provided, 
That,  except  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  given  notice  of  intention  to  tertni- 
nat«  the  Insurance  contract  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
be  required  to  accept  such  assignment  If 
prior  to  the  explrmtlon  of  said  thirty-day 
period  he  shall  And  that  there  was  no 
default  or  that  such  default  was  removed 
and  remedied  prior  to  any  such  demand. 

"(b)  Patmxnts;  Issttancx  or  Notxs  ok  Ob- 
LXOATioKs. — ^Any  amount  required  to  be  |^ald 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subeeotlon  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  In  cash.  If  at  any 
time  the  moneys  in  the  Federal  Railfload 
Equipment  Obligation  Insurance  Fund  au- 
thorized by  section  603  of  this  Act  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  any  amount  the  SecretaiJy  is 
required  to  pay  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  itsue 
to  the  Secretary  of  th«  Treasury  note«  or 
other  obligations  In  such  forms  and  denomi- 
nations, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  |>re- 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  apprt»val 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  nt>tes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  $t  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  talcing  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
on  conap&rable  maturities  diirlng  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  piuchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  to  be  issued 
hereunder  and  for  such  purpose  he  is  author- 
ized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaotlon  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
luider  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  Issued  under  such  Act.  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  aur- 
chases  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  tUme 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obUgattons 
acquired  by  him  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  Cebt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.  Ponds 
borrowed  under  this  section  shall  be  de|>oe- 
Ited  In  the  Federal  Railroad  Equipment 
Obligation  Insurance  Fund  and  redemptions 


of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  from  such  fund. 

"(c)  FoaxcLOsusx  Psocxxdinos;  Action 
AcAXNar  Obugor. — ^In  the  event  the  Secre- 
tary shall  accept  the  assignment  of  an  equip- 
ment obligation  upon  the  def  a\ilt  of  the  obli- 
gor pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this 
section,  he  may  institute  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings and  in  connection  therewith  repossess 
the  rolling  stock  forthwith  and  take  such 
other  action  against  the  obll^^tr  as,  In  his 
discretion,  may  be  required  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  hold- 
er, as  they  may  appear.  Any  suit  may  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  name  of  the  holder  and  the  hold- 
er shall  make  available  to  the  United  States 
all  records  and  evidence  necessary  to  prose- 
cute any  such  suit.  If  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  do  not  require  foreclosure  of  the  ob- 
ligations, he  may  make  such  agreement  with 
the  obligor  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary wia  result  in  rwnedying  the  defaults. 
The  Secretary  shaU  have  the  right  In  his 
discretion  to  accept  a  conveyance  of  title 
to  and  possession  of  the  rolling  stock  from 
the  obligor,  and  in  the  event  of  a  sale  under 
foreclosure  proceedings,  may  purchase  the 
rolling  stock  for  an  amount  not  greater  than 
the  unpaid  prlnclpial  amount  of  such  obliga- 
tion and  unpaid  interest  thereon.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  shall  receive  through 
the  sale  of  the  rolling  stock  an  amo^mt  of 
cash  in  excess  of  any  payment  made  to  the 
holder  iinder  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  expenses  of  collection  of  such 
amount,  he  shall  pay  such  excess  to  the 
obligor. 

"(d)  Secrstabt  To  Compi.kti  and  Sxu. 
Pbopebtt. — Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
handling,  or  disposal  of  property  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right 
In  his  discretion  to  complete,  recondition, 
renovate,  repair,  maintain,  and  sell  any  prop- 
erty acquired  by  him  purstiant  to  the  assign- 
ment as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(e)  Tebmination  oa  Cancellation  or  In- 
suRANCX  Contract;  Conclusive  Evidknce. — 
Any  contract  or  commitment  of  Insurance 
entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  terminated, 
canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked  for  any  rea- 
son, except  as  provided  in  this  section  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  obligation  complies  fully  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  smd  of  the  approval  of  the 
principal  amount.  Interest  rate,  and  all  other 
terms  of  the  obligation  and  of  the  holder  or 
borrower  and  of  the  obUgor  or  lender;  and 
any  contract  on  commitment  of  Insurance  so 
entered  Into  shall  be  incontestable  from  the 
date  as  of  which  such  contract  of  commit- 
ment Is  entered  into,  except  for  fraud,  duress, 
or  mutual  mistake  of  fact. 

"  modhtcations 

"Sec.  607.  The  Secretary  may  consent  to 
the  modification  of  the  provisions  of  an 
equipment  obligation  as  to  rate  of  Interest, 
time  of  payment  of  Interest  or  principal, 
security,  or  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
contract  or  commitment  of  insurance  which 
he  shall  have  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
part,  or  the  renewal  or  extension  of  any  such 
contract  or  commitment  of  Insurance,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  shall  determine  It  to  be 
equitable  to  do  so:  Provided,  however,  That 
such  consent  shall  not  be  given  unless  any 
consent  of  the  holder,  which  may  be  re- 
quired pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
equipment  obligation,  shall  have  first  been 
obtained. 

"appbopbiations 

"Smc.  608.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter." 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1732.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  and  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  smd  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

TUX    JTTVENILX    OELINQUENCT   AMENDMENTS  OP 
1B71 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  problem 
of  juvenile  crime  seems  to  grow  more 
disquieting  every  time  we  look  at  it.  And 
while  we  hear  a  lot  about  the  ambitious 
new  Federal  programs  to  combat  juve- 
nile delinquency,  in  fact  these  programs 
have  been  fragmented,  uncoordinated, 
and  highly  ineffective.  Today  I  am  an- 
nouncing the  introduction  of  a  bill — the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Amendments  of 
1971 — which  I  believe  will  start  improv- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  woefully 
inadequate  performance  in  this  area.  My 
bill  is  the  first  step  in  a  program  I  am 
undertaking — as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency — to  evaluate,  coordi- 
nate, and — if  necessary — rethink  and  re- 
structure the  Pedersd  role  in  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
to  cut  down  the  alarming  rate  of  juve- 
nile crime,  while  at  the  same  time  guar- 
anteeing to  every  accused  juvenile  han- 
dled in  the  Federal  court  system  the  ab- 
solute right  to  a  speedy  and  fair  system 
of  justice  and  rehabilitation. 

Last  month  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  to  see  why  the  Federal  effort 
has  been  such  a  complete  and  total  fail- 
ure. And  the  subcommittee  Is  continuing 
in  attempting  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  each  of  the  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams which  deal  with  the  myriad  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency. 

What  we  have  already  found  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  is  alarming.  Congress 
has  given  attention  to  the  problem.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held.  Laws  have  been 
passed.  Yet,  viewing  the  problem  on  a 
statistical  basis,  we  are  not  even  holding 
our  own. 

Juvenile  crime  takes  an  enormous  toll 
each  year.  Last  year  alone,  the  material 
cost  was  more  than  $4  billion.  Even  more 
costly  was  the  immeasurable  losses  in 
human  terms  by  both  the  victims  of  juve- 
nile crime  and  by  the  juveniles  them- 
selves. The  intangible  effects  in  terms  of 
public  fear  and  private  despair  are  even 
greater. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  being  made  to 
curtail  delinquency,  the  recidivism  rate 
for  offenders  imder  the  age  of  20  is  74 
percent.  While  children  between  the  age 
of  10  and  17  make  up  only  16  percent 
of  the  national  population,  they  account 
for  more  than  48  percent  of  all  arrests 
for  major  serious  crimes.  This  was  the 
largest  percentage  of  any  age  group  In 
the  entire  covmtry.  It  is  not  dtflflcult  to 
envision  what  these  statistics  mean  In 
terms  of  wasted  lives  and  resources. 

Juvenile  crime  in  this  country  has 
skyrocketed  in  the  past  decade.  During 
the  1960'8  violent  crime  by  children  un- 
der 18  has  increased  by  148  percent 
Property  crimes,  such  as  burglary,  lar- 
ceny, and  auto  theft,  have  increased  by 
85  percent.  According  to  the  most  recent 
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M«8t  statistics,  persons  under  25  ac- 
!ount  for  59  percent  of  the  crimes  of 
violence  and  for  81  percent  of  the  prop- 
erty crimes  each  year. 

Juvenile  correctional  institutions  usu- 
ally do  not  rehabilitate  their  delinquent 
ovulations;  rather,  they  often  train  the 
diild  to  become  a  more  sophisticated 
criminal.  The  recidivism  rate  of  insti- 
tutionalized delinquents  ranges  from  50 
to  80  percent.  Despite  the  demonstrated 
failure  to  rehabilitate  their  inmates, 
Uiere  are  now  over  52.000  juveniles  being 
held  in  such  institutions. 

All  these  problems  continue  to  grow  at 
an  alarming  rate,  despite  a  growing  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  field.  More  than 
tioo  million  in  Federal  funds  was  appro- 
priated for  various  Federal  agencies  to 
deal  with  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  last  year  alone.  Money 
was  spent  on  research  to  discover  the 
causes  of  delinquency,  to  develop  new, 
more  effective  methods  of  rehabUitatlott, 
and  to  establish  programs  within  juve- 
nile institutions  to  provide  educational, 
social  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  But 
with  what  results?  It  is  evident  that 
these  efforts  have  either  fallen  painfully 
short  or  have  merely  been  money  down 
the  drain. 

One  of  the  prime  examples  of  well- 
intentioned  programs  that  have  failed  is 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  This  statute  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  1968  to  help  States  and 
local  communities  strengthen  their  ju- 
venile Justice  programs,  but  it  has  pro- 
duced almost  no  discernible  results. 

The  problem,  I  believe,  does  not  lie  in 
the  act's  conception,  but  In  its  adminis- 
tration. Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
amounts  authorized  by  Congress  has  ever 
been  appropriated  or  for  that  matter 
even  been  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  act. 

Even  a  layman  can  see  that  coordina- 
tion between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency 
is  absolutely  essential.  And  yet,  despite 
the  act's  explicit  statement  that  It  was 
enacted  to  assist  in  "coordinating  the  ef- 
forts of  agencies  in  the  field,"  there  has 
been  no  effort  to  perform  this  fimcUon. 
And  there  has  been  no  leadership  on 
the  part  of  those  charged  vrith  carrying 
out  this  act  in  the  absolutely  necessary 
effort  to  establish  a  priority  structure 
among  the  major  programs  dealing  with 
delinquency.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Youth  Development  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  expliciUy 
concedes  these  failings.  The  act  expires 
June  30,  but  the  Nixon  administration — 
incredible  as  it  may  seem — has  yet  to 
make  any  proposal  for  extending  or  re- 
placing this  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  act  is  made 
to  work  as  it  was  intended,  and  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  it  operates  successfully  in  the  fu- 
ture. Allowing  this  program  to  be  ex- 
tended for  a  long  term  would  be  in  dero- 
gation of  our  duty.  As  chairman  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  I 
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could  not  propose  such  an  extension  in 
good  conscience. 

But  we  cannot  simply  allow  the  Fed- 
eral effort  in  this  area  to  end  siunmari- 
ly.  My  subcommittee  is  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  these  programs  thor- 
oughly. We  will  be  making  specific,  con- 
structive proposals  in  the  coming  months, 
proposals  which  I  hope  the  Congress  wUl 
decide  to  adopt.  However,  this  act  will  ex- 
pire in  less  than  two  months,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  finish  formulating  these 
proposals  and  get  final  legislative  action 
before  the  end  of  June.  Therefore,  I  am 
proposing  today  a  compromise  p«w;kage 
to  carry  on  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  this  vitally  needed  effort  to 
coordinate  our  badly  fragmented  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

First,  I  am  proposing  a  limited  exten- 
sion of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act,  for  1  year  only. 
This  limited  extension  will  serve  two 
purposes.  It  will  allow  the  subcommittee 
to  complete  its  overview  of  this  program, 
to  pinpoint  the  reasons  for  the  act's  fail- 
ure, and  to  formulate  solutions  to  the 
difficulties,  once  they  have  been  Isolated 
and  exposed.  As  I  said  before,  I  believe 
this  is  basically  a  well  designed  piece  of 
legislation.  It  should  be  effective  with 
more  money  and  better  administration.  I 
believe  that  a  one  year  extension  will 
put  the  administrators  (m  notice  that 
their  performance  is  being  evaluated. 
Such  an  extension  will  serve  notice  that 
we  are  not  going  to  continue  funding  this 
type  of  effort  forever.  Unless  we  are  able 
to  see  positive  results — for  example,  some 
real  leaderstiip  exercised  in  the  drive  to 
coordinate  our  efforts  and  reorder  our 
priorities  in  this  area— we  vnll  refuse 
to  continue  the  program.  Further  exten- 
sions will  depend  on  actual  performance, 
and  not  on  mere  promises  and  potential. 
The  second  part  of  this  program  is  a 
series  of  specific  amendments  to  existing 
Federal  law  dealing  with  minors,  de- 
signed to  guarantee  a  speedy  and  just 
determination  of  their  cases. 

I  would  require  that,  whenever  pos- 
sible, juveniles  be  processed  through 
State  and  local  juvenile  courts  and  cor- 
rection systems,  and  not  In  the  Federal 
courts.  Under  the  Federal  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act  a  district  court  is  author- 
ized to  sit  as  a  juvenile  court  to  Judge 
minors  who  are  charged  with  Federal 
offenses  not  punishable  by  death  or  life 
imprisonment.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
Federal  courts  nor  the  Federal  correc- 
tional system  has  ever  been  properly 
equipped  to  handle  large  numbers  of  ju- 
veniles. The  result  has  been  that  great 
numbers  of  juveniles  have  been  shipped 
away  from  their  home  communities,  es- 
pecially for  the  purpose  of  institutional- 
ization. This  dislocation  has  been  re- 
peatedly criticized,  for  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  success  of  efforts 
at  rehabilitation  is  the  access  the  juve- 
nile has  to  the  stabilizing  hifluences  of 
the  community  he  knows  and  has  grown 
up  in.  And  this  dislocation  makes  very 
difficult — or  totally  prevents — contact  of 
the  juvenile  with  members  of  his  Im- 
mediate family. 


By  their  very  nature,  State  courts  are 
more  likely  to  be  commimity  based.  I 
would  require  the  Federal  courts  to  defer 
to  State  courts,  as  long  as  the  State  court 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  offense  and  had 
rehabilitation  programs  certified  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  adequate. 

This  bill  contains  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion against  the  detention  or  confinement 
of  any  juvenile  alleged  or  foimd  to  be 
delinquent  in  any  institution  In  which 
adults — whether  convicted  or  merely 
awaiting  trial — are  confined. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  impleasant 
evidence  about  the  conditions  in  all  our 
prisons,  whether  they  deal  with  adults  or 
juveniles.  We  need  to  alleviate  these  con- 
ditions. But,  in  the  meantime,  allowing 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders  to  be  con- 
fined together  only  exacerbates  an  al- 
ready difficult  problem.  Juveniles  who  are 
incarcerated  with  hardened  criminals 
are  much  less  likely  to  be  rehabilitated. 
The  older  criminals  become  the  teachers 
of  graduate  seminars  in  crime.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  heard  repeated  charges 
about  the  homosexual  attacks  that  take 
place  in  adult  institutions,  and  confin- 
ing juveniles  in  such  institutions  only 
Increases  the  likelihood  of  such  attacks. 
There  is  no  reason  to  allow  adults  and 
juveniles  to  be  imprisoned  together.  Only 
harm  can  come  from  such  a  policy.  I 
would  forbid  it  completely. 

Under  present  law  it  is  possible  to  treat 
a  juvenile  either  in  juverule  proceedings 
or  in  criminal  proceedings.  Juvenile  pro- 
ceedings are  designed  to  rehabilitate  a 
youthful  offender  and  to  avoid  the  stig- 
ma of  having  a  criminal  conviction  on 
a  young  man's  record.  If  at  all  possible, 
therefore,  no  one  eligible  for  juvenile 
treatment  should  be  made  to  face  crim- 
inal charges,  as  if  he  were  an  adult.  Of 
course,  there  are  cases  in  which  referral 
to  the  juvenile  courts  would  be  pointless. 
This  bill  would  require  a  hearing  before 
a  Federal  district  judge  before  referring 
an  eligible  juvenile  to  a  criminal  trisJ. 
Only  if  the  Federal  judge  found,  after 
hearing  all  of  the  evidence,  that  there  are 
no  reasonable  prospects  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  juvenile  before  he  reaches  the  age 
of  maturity  could  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion take  place.  In  all  other  cases  he 
would  be  treated  as  a  juvenile. 

The  right  to  trial  by  Jury  is  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  our  system  of  justice.  Yet, 
if  they  are  tried  as  juveniles  in  Federal 
district  courts,  youthful  offenders  are  de- 
prived of  this  basic  right.  I  propose  to 
end  this  inequity  by  guaranteeing  to 
juveniles  the  same  right  to  trial  by  jury 
now  guaranteed  to  adult  defendants. 

I  have  heard  too  many  stories  of 
juveniles  being  detained  for  long  periods 
of  time  without  having  the  nature  of  the 
charges  against  them  precisely  stated, 
and  without  sufficient  evidence  against 
them  to  make  their  detention  legal.  I 
propose  to  include  an  explicit  statement 
in  the  Federal  statutes  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  Juveniles,  requiring  that 
each  juvenile  be  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate— at  which  time  the  charges  against 
him  and  the  nature  of  the  Government's 
evidence  would  have  to  be  detailed — im- 
mediately after  arrest. 
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The  bill  would  also  implement  redent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  dealing  with 
the  right  to  counsel.  The  arresting  ! of- 
ficer and  the  court  would  be  requlre4  to 
Inform  the  juvenile  that  he  "has  the  r light 
to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel  ati  all 
stages  in  the  proceedings."  And  if  (the 
juvenile  does  not  retain  counsel,  "Ugal 
counsel  shall  be  appointed  by  the  cburt 
for  such  juvenile."  1 

Finally,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  also  establish  safeguards  for] ju- 
veniles in  Federal  covuls,  preventing  ^If- 
incrimination  and  the  use  of  illegally  lob- 
tained  evidence  in  proceedings  brought 
against  them.  j 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  we  have  come  to  a  pbint 
of  crisis  in  our  juvenile  corrections  Sys- 
tem While  we  have  enacted  progrjwns 
in  the  past,  we  have  failed  to  foUov*  up 
on  their  actual  performance.  We  liave 
allowed  the  Federal  approach  to  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  control  to 
become  so  fragmented  as  to  be  almost 
totally  useless.  The  time  has  come  tO|  call 
a  halt  to  this.  We  need  an  in-depth  reas- 
sessment of  our  past  approaches.  I  We 
cannot  simply  continue  to  give  rubber 
stamp  approval  to  programs  which  have 
produced  no  positive  results.  The  amend- 
ments I  am  introducing  today  are]  the 
first  step  in  the  long  process  of  fl4ally 
ccHning  to  grips  with  the  problem  we 
have  let  slide  for  far  too  long.  • 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  jsec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  and  the  com- 
plete text  of  my  bUl,  the  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Amendments  of  197 1."*  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  billland 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printeld  in 
the  Recorb,  as  follows: 
e.   1732 
A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18  ot  the  United 

Code  relating  to  tbe  Federal  Juvenll 

Unquency  Act  and  to  extend  the  prov 

of  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Preventlo 

Control  Act  of  1968 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statps  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Dellnqliency 
Amendments  of  1971".  I 

AICEKDMXNTS     TO     FEDEBAI.      JXJVBNIU     IMLIN- 
QXTBNCT     ACT  J 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5032  of  title  18.  IJilted 
States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  fotows: 
"5  5032.  Proceeding  Against  Juvenile  T>elln- 
quent 

"(a)  A  JuvenUe  alleged  to  have  comrtltted 
an  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  not  be 
proceeded  against  In  any  Court  of  the  United 
States  unless  the  Attorney  General,  after  in- 
vestigation, certifies  to  an  appropriate  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  thajt  the 
Juvenile  or  other  appropriate  court  of  a  State 
(1)  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  ovei»  said 
Juvenile  with  respect  to  such  act  of  Jutrenlle 
delinquency,  or  (2)  there  la  not  available  to 
such  State  court  the  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment services  which  would  be  needed  bj  such 
Juvenile. 

"(b)  If  the  Attorney  General  does  «ot  so 
certify,  such  Juvenile  shall  be  surreijdered 
to  the  ^proprlate  legal  authorities  o(  such 
State  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  legally 
warranted. 

"(c)  If  the  Attorney  General  does  ab  cer- 
tify, the  Attorney  General  shall  ptoceed 
against  such  Juvenile  as  a  Juvenile  deimquent 
by  Information  and  no  criminal  prosecution 


shall  be  Instituted  for  the  alleged  act  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  except  that  with  reapect  to 
a  Juvenile  who  is  alleged  to  have  committed 
an  act  which  if  committed  by  an  adult  would 
be  a  felony,  criminal  prosecution  may  be  be- 
gun against  such  Juvenile  with  reepect  to 
such  act  if  the  Attorney  General  moves  In 
the  appropriate  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  such  criminal  prosecution  be  un- 
dertaken and  such  Court  finds,  after  hearing, 
that  there  are  no  reasonable  prospects  for 
rehabilitating  such  Juvenile  before  his  ma- 
jority." 

(b)  Section  5033  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  matter  after  the  second 
sentence  thereof. 

(c)  Section  5034  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence:  'The  Attorney 
General  shall  not  cause  any  Juvenile  alleged 
or  found  to  be  delinquent  to  be  detained  or 
confined  In  any  Institution  in  which  persons 
convicted  of  a  crime  or  awaiting  trial  on 
criminal  charges  are  confined." 

(d)  Section  5036  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

>"5  5036.  Detention  of  Alleged  Juvenile  De- 
linquent 
"Whenever  a  Juvenile  is  taken  into  custody 
for  an  alleged  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  the 
officer  taking  such  Juvenile  Into  custody  shall 
advise  such  Juvenile  of  his  legal  rights.  Im- 
mediately notify  the  Attorney  General,  and 
forthwith  take  such  Juvenile  before  a  com- 
mitting magistrate. 

"Such  Juvenile  may  be  detained  only  in  a 
juvenile  home  or  such  other  suitable  place 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  designate  by 
the  officer  taking  such  Juvenile  into  custody 
but  not  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  Juvenile  before  a 
committing  magistrate. 

"The  committing  magistrate  shall,  with 
all  reasonable  speed,  release  the  Juvenile 
to  his  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  upon 
their  promise  to  bring  such  Juvenile  before 
the  appropriate  court  when  requested  by 
such  court  unless  the  committing  magistrate 
determines,  after  hearing,  that  the  deten- 
tion of  such  Juvenile  Is  required : 

"(1)  to  protect  the  person  or  property  of 
others  or  of  the  Juvenile;  or, 

"(2)  because  the  Juvenile  has  no  parent, 
guardian,  custodian  or  other  person  able 
to  provide  supervision  and  care  for  such 
Juvenile;  or, 

"(3)  to  secure  the  timely  presence  of  such 
juvenile  before  the  appropriate  court. 

'Any  child  ordered  to  be  detained  by  a 
committing  magistrate  shall  be  detained  only 
in  such  Juvenile  home  or  other  suitable 
place  as  the  Attorney  General  may  designate. 
"No  Juvenile  shall  be  detained  In  a  Jail, 
prison,  or  other  similar  place  of  confine- 
ment. 

"Whenever  a  Juvenile  Is  taken  Into  custody 
for  an  alleged  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
such  Juvenile  and  his  parents,  guardian,  or 
custodian  shall  be  advised  by  the  officer  or  by 
any  court  before  which  such  Juvenile  may 
be  brought  that  such  Juvenile  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel  at  all 
stages  of  all  proceedings.  If  legal  counsel  Is 
not  retained  for  such  Juvenile,  or  If  it  appears 
that  legal  counsel  will  not  be  retained,  legal 
counsel  shall  be  appointed  by  the  court  for 
such  Juvenile. 

"Unless  advlaed  by  legal  counsel,  the  state- 
ments of  a  Juvenile,  while  In  custody,  made 
to  the  officer  taking  such  Juvenile  Into  cus- 
tody, to  any  officer  having  custody  of  such 
JuvenUe.  or  to  any  court  or  court  official 
shall  not  be  used  against  such  JuvenUe  prior 
to  the  determination  by  the  court  that  the 
JuvenUe  did  con^milt  an  act  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

"A  Juvenile  charged  with  an  act  of  Juvenile 
dellquency  shall  be  accorded  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.   Any  extra-Judl- 


clal  statement  which  would  be  constitution- 
ally InadnUssable  In  a  criminal  proceeding 
against  such  Juvenile  shall  not  t>e  received 
In  evidence  over  objection  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  Juvenile. 

"EMdence  with  respect  to  such  Juvenile 
illegally  seized  or  obtained  shall  not  be  re- 
ceived In  evidence  over  objection  made  by  ot 
on  behalf  of  such  Juvenile  in  order  to  estab- 
lish that  such  JuvenUe  committed  the  al- 
leged act  of  JuvenUe  dellquency. 

"An  extra-judicial  admission  or  conXesslcQ 
made  by  the  Juvenile  shall  be  Insufflclent  to 
support  a  flndlng  that  the  JuvenUe  com- 
mitted the  alleged  act  of  dellquency  unless 
such  admission  or  oonfeeslon  is  corroborat- 
ed by  other  credible  evidence. 

"Criminal  proceedings  based  upon  an  al- 
leged act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  be 
barred  where  the  court  has  l>egun  taking  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  such  act  or  where  the 
juvenile  has  in  open  court  admitted  that  he 
committed  the  alleged  act  of  dellquency." 

(e)  Item  5035  of  the  analysis  of  chapter 
403  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

1636.  Detention  ot  Juvenile  DeUquent. 

EXTENSION  or  THE  JUVENn*  DELINQUZNCT 
PBXVXNTION  AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

Sec.  3.  Section  402  of  the  JuvenUe  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3882 )  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  i>erlod  a  cocnma  and  the  following: 
"(76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Juvenile  Delinquency  Amendments  of  1971." 
Sec.  2.  Amends  sections  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  deal  with  pro- 
ceedings In  Federal  Courts  against  JuvenUe 
delinquents,  to  provide  that: 

1.  JuvenUes  otherwise  eUglble  to  be  treated 
as  Juveniles  In  Federal  Courts  ahaU  be  tried 
In  state  courts  unless  (a)  the  state  court 
does  not  have  jurisdiction,  or  (b)  the  state 
courts  do  not  have  adequate  rehabUltation 
and  treatment  services; 

2.  AdiUt  criminal  prosecutions  of  those 
eligible  for  treatment  as  juveniles  may  only 
be  commenced  II  a  Federal  Judge  finds,  after 
a  hearing,  that  "there  are  no  reasonable 
prospects  for  rehabUltatlng"  the  juvenile  be- 
fore he  reaches  the  age  of  majority; 

3.  Each  Juvenile  tried  In  Federal  courts  hsf 
the  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury; 

4.  No  Juvenile  may  be  detained  In  any  In- 
stitution In  which  adults  are  confined; 

6.  JuvenUes  must  be  advised  of  their  rights 
and  taken  before  a  committing  magistrate 
immediately  upon  arrest; 

6.  JuvenUes  must  be  advised  of  their  right 
to  counsel,  and  If  they  do  not  obtain  counsel 
the  court  must  appoint  ootmsel  for  them; 

7.  Juveniles  shall  be  accorded  protection 
against  self-incrimination  and  the  use  of  Il- 
legally seized  evidence. 

Sec.  3.  Extends  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  for  one 
additional  year,  with  an  authorization  ot 
$75,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972. 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himsdf 
and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  request): 

S.  1733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26.  1970  (84  Stat.  884).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsulEU"  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  by  request.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  WD 
to  amend  the  Act  of  September  26,  1970 
(84  Stat.  884). 


This  measure  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  requesting  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  be  introduced,  together 
Wiethe  text  of  the  bill,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BicoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  1733 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "To  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
expend  certain  sums,  In  cooperation  with  the 
territory  of  Guam,  the  territory  of  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, other  United  States  territories  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of  Hawaii,  for 
the  conservation  of  their  protective  and  pro- 
ductive coral  reefs",  approved  September  26, 
1970  (84  Stat.  884),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Interior'  where  it  twice 
appears  and  ln£ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Commerce." 

U.8.  Department  of  the  Intesior, 

Office  of  the  Secketary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  26, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of  September 
26, 1970  (84  Stat.  884) ". 

We  recommend  that  the  blU  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  that  It  be  enacted. 

As  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President  on  September  26,  1970.  the 
Act  entitled  "To  authorize  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  expend  certain  sums,  in  cooperation  with 
the  territory  of  Guam,  the  territory  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  tiie  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands,  other  United  Statea  territories  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
for  the  conservation  of  their  protective  and 
productive  coral  reefs"  provides  for  Joint  ad- 
ministration by  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  a 
four-year  program  in  areas  of  the  tropical 
Pacific  whose  ecology  is  threatened  by  the 
seastar  "Crown  of  Thorns."  This  new  Act  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $4.5  million 
for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  pro- 
vides for  cooperation  with  and  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States  in  their 
study  and  control  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns 
starfish.  We  had  supported  enactment  of  this 
legislation  as  a  means  to  assist  in  preserva- 
tion of  those  coral  reefs  now  endangered  by 
the  voracious  Crown  of  Thorns. 

On  October  4,  and  subsequent  to  final 
approval  of  Public  Law  91-427,  there  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
^  1970  was  Intended  to  provide  for  coordina- 
tion of  the  Nation's  oceanic  activities,  and 
for  this  reason,  we  believe  that  Joint  respon- 
sibility for  administration  of  Public  Law 
91-427  should  be  vested  in  NOAA  through 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Although  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  Plan  Itself  would 
effect  this  transfer  of  responsibUlty,  we  are 
concerned  that  no  question  of  Interpretation 
be  allowed  to  diminish  the  prospects  for  this 
important  program.  Accordingly,  the  draft 
bill  submitted  herewith  would  simply  amend 
the  Act  of  September  26,  1970  by  substituting 

the  words  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  for  the 

words  "Secretary  of  the  Interior"  wherever 

they  appear. 
The  enactment  for  this  legislation  would  In 


no  way  affect  our  authority  to  participate 
fully  In  any  program  of  control  that  In- 
volves Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  or  other 
territories  end  possessions  for  which  we  have 
responslblUty.  As  we  noted  In  supporting  S. 
3153,  the  Department  had  commenced  work 
on  the  problem  In  1968  because  of  our  re- 
sponsibUlty and  concern  for  the  citizens  of 
Guam  and  the  Trust  Territory.  The  problem 
Is  widespread,  however,  and  has  already  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  others.  Including  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guam,  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
Enactment  of  our  draft  legislation  would 
facUltate  coordination  of  these  various  re- 
search activities  by  NOAA.  which  has  been 
charged  by  the  President  with  "achieving  a 
more  comprehensive  understanding  of 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  phenomena",  and 
the  Snolthsonlan  Institution. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised  that  there  Is  no  objection   to  the 

presentation    of    this    draft   bUl    from    the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  R.  Smith. 
Asaistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    428    AND    S.    429 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  428.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  facilities, 
including  the  mails,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  salacious  advertising;  and  S.  429. 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate 
facilities,  including  the  mails,  for  the 
transportation  of  certain  materials  to 
minors. 

S.    632 
national     LAND     USE     POLICY     ACT     0»     l»71 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson), 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  and  I  may  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  632,  the  National  Land 
Use  Policy  Act  of  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Javitsk  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    1087 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Jor- 
dan) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 1087, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

S.    1116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  fMr.  Percy  and 
Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr. 
Bayh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1116,  to  require  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 

S.    1401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1401,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 


Indian  education  program  by  creating 
a  National  Board  of  Regents  for  Indian 
Education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1532,  a  bill 
restating  the  generally  accepted  rule  that 
a  deduction  for  depreciation  must  be 
based  on  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  to 
the  taxpayer. 

s.  leos 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1608,  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  on  the  Bankhead  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Alabamia  as  wilderness 
under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

S.   1614 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Javus,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1614,  the 
Nursing  Education  Act  of  1971. 

SXNATE  JOINT  KKSOLT7TION   SO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  frran  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  McClellan)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  80, 
expressing  the  support  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  convene  in  1971 
an  International  Conference  on  Ocean 
Dumping.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

SJENATE  CONCURRENT  RSSOLUTION    17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  17,  relating  to  the  forth- 
coming South  Vietnamese  elections. 

SKMATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Kftpsa-'g  (Mr.  Pearson)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  21,  calling  for  suspension  of 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLXmON  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  98,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Treasury'  Depart- 
ment's proposed  changes  in  d^recla- 
tion  require  congressional  authorization. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
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added  a£  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
32,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  him 
H.R.  6531,  to  amend  the  Military  Sela- 
tive  Service  Act  of  1967. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


"LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES,"  BpT 
PRANK  E.  SMITH 

Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    \^e 
Montanai3s  are  proud  of  the  beauty  ^f 
our  State.  We  also  realize  that  there 
beauty  across  America. 

I  have  recently  read  with  pleasures  a 
new  book  by  Frank  E.  Smith,  Director 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Eiii- 
tltled  "Land  Between  the  Lakes,"  it  js 
the  fascinating  story  of  an  area  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  in  the  heart  of  Tvl^ 
country,  rich  in  history.  ' 

During  his  service  in  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Prank  earned  a  r^utation 
as  a  solid,  constructive  worker  in  tbe 
public  interest.  He  came  to  Congress  with 
a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  writer. 
Since  he  has  been  with  TVA  he  has  co|i- 
tinued  writing — first  as  the  author  of 
"The  Politics  of  Conservation"  and  now 
with  "Land  Between  the  Lakes." 


STOL  SUBSIDY  NEEDED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  rfe 
cently  there  has  been  considerable  dUs- 
cussion  with  respect  to  the  importance 
of  STOL  aircraft — and  the  relationship 
of  that  type  plane  to  the  problems  of  oiir 
cities  and  the  overall  problem  of  eh- 
vironment. 

A  thoughtful  letter  by  Kurt  Hohenem- 
ser  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
and  Aerospace  Engineering  of  Washing- 
ton University  printed  in  the  St.  LoUis 
Post  Dispatch  of  Sunday,  April  25.  states 
in  part: 

Transportation  systems  in  our  technolo)  ;1- 
cal  age  are  too  cloetly,  too  complex  and  tt>o 
large  for  development  by  private  lnd\i«llry 
alone.  Our  present  commercial  air  transpor- 
tation system  would  not  exist  If  the  Gtovem- 
ment  had  not  spent  large  funds  on  the  pr^r 
development  and  production  of  military  edr- 
craft. 

The  present  system  Is  even  now  In  sone 
areas  on  the  verge  of  breakdown  and  It  ]  is 
Incapable  of  handling  the  passenger  a^d 
cargo  traffic  growth  expected  for  the  comiiig 
decades  without  drastic  changes  In  equ^- 
ment  and/or  ground  facilities. 

One  solution  is  to  retain  the  present  X.'fpe 
of  airplane  with  its  large  demand  on  r«al 
estate  and  air  traffic  control  and  to  build 
larger  and  larger  airports  further  and  further 
out  from  the  urban  centers.  The  other  solu- 
tion Is  to  develop  new  flight  equipment  cap- 
able of  efficiently  and  safely  operating  fr^m 
small  airports  located  Inside  urt>an  or  subur- 
ban areas  without  causing  unacceptable  en- 
vironmental disturbances.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tMs 
entire  letter,  entitled  "STOL  Subsidy 
Needed,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Apr.  S5, 
1971)  I 

Lettsbs  raoM  trk  Pzonx:  I 

STOL  SimaiDT  Nsedxd  I 

In  your  April  11  editorial  you  recommend 
against  Congrees  authorizing  the  Katlo^ial 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to  get 
Into  the  development  of  short-takeoff-and- 
landing  aircraft,  which  In  your  opinion 
should  be  undertaken  as  a  conunerclal  ven- 
ture by  private  Industry  I  disagree  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Transportation  systems  In  our  techno- 
logical age  are  too  costly,  too  complex  and 
too  large  for  development  by  private  industry 
alone.  Our  present  commercial  air  transp>orta- 
tlon  system  would  not  exist  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  spent  large  funds  on  the  prior 
development  and  production  of  military  air- 
craft. 

The  present  system  is  even  now  In  some 
areas  on  the  verge  of  breakdown  and  It  Is 
Incapable  of  handling  the  passenger  and  cargo 
traffic  growth  expected  for  the  coming  dec- 
ades without  drastic  changes  In  equipment 
and/or  ground  facilities. 

One  solution  Is  to  retain  the  present  type 
of  airplane  with  Its  large  demand  on  real 
estate  and  air  traffic  control  and  to  build 
larger  and  larger  airports  further  and  further 
out  from  the  urban  centers.  The  other  solu- 
tion is  to  develop  new  flight  equipment  cap- 
able of  efficiently  and  safety  operating  from 
small  airports  located  Inside  urban  or  sub- 
urban areas  without  causing  unacceptable 
environmental  disturbances. 

This  latter  approach  Is  obviously  the  better 
one  and  in  densely  populated  regions  the  only 
possible  solution,  though  technolo^cally  very 
difficult  to  achieve.  Because  of  the  risk  In- 
volved, private  Industry  alone  will  not  fund 
such  a  development  and  Oovemment  help 
Is  need  to  achieve  p>rogre6e  In  this  field.  The 
Ill-fated  SST  approach  where  the  Oovem- 
ment became  a  business  p>artner  of  p>rlvate 
Industry  In  a  high  risk  commwvlal  enter- 
prise need  not  be  repeated.  However,  the 
building  and  testing  of  Government-funded 
research  aircraft  with  subsequent  pubUo  dis- 
semination of  all  data  acquired  appears  to 
be  a  legitimate  and  necessary  approach  to- 
ward Initiating  a  better  air  transportation 
system  than  we  have  at  present.  Once  the 
solution  methods  have  been  successfully 
tested  In  research  aircraft  of  reasonable  sim- 
ilarity to  the  future  commercial  STOL  air  ve- 
hicle, private  Industry  can  develop  and  pro- 
duce such  craft  with  relatively  small  risk. 
Kurt  H.  Hohenxmser, 
Washington  University  Department  of 
Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engi- 
neering. 


COPYRIGHTS  OF  SOUND 
RECORDINGS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  Senate  has  taken  favorable 
action  on  S.  646,  which  would  vest  in 
record  companies  a  copyright  in  sound 
recordings  which  they  produce. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  com- 
pelling— the  recording  industry,  artists, 
musicians,  performers,  and  record  distri- 
butors are  all  facing  a  massive  economic 
challenge  from  record  pirates.  Record 
pirates  take  "hit"  records  and,  without 
permission  or  authorization,  duplicate 
them  and  put  them  on  the  market  at  de- 
pressed prices.  Record  piracy  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  phenomenon — from  $30  mil- 
lion in  business  in  1968  to  an  estimated 
$100  million  in  business  in  1970.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  out  of  every  four 
tapes  produced  is  a  pirated  tape.  The 
recording  industry  should  be  protected 
against  such  unjustified  thievery  of  their 
production. 

I  believe  that  the  granting  of  a  copy- 
right to  record  companies  Is  the  most 
appropriate  and  prompt  method  of  meet- 
ing the  problem  of  record  piracy.  This  Is 


a  matter  that  has  been  before  CcHigress 
for  many  years.  The  experts  all  concur 
that  there  is  no  serious  doubt  that  the 
act  of  creatmg  a  record  is  an  act  of  "au- 
thorship" which  qualifies  a  record  for 
copyright  protection.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recognized  that  principle  in 
1967  when  it  passed  the  general  copy- 
right revision  bill.  The  Senate  Copyright 
Subcommittee,  the  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  now  the  full  Senate  have 
recognized  this  same  principle.  The 
Copyright  OfiQce,  the  objective  expert  in 
this  field,  recognizes  that  producing  a 
record  is  a  creative  act  which  is  entitled 
to  copyright  protection. 

I  urge  early  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  needed  legis- 
lation. 

LAWSUIT    CHALLENGES    U.S.    FARM 
LABOR  SERVICE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor,  I  have  received  8ome 
disappointing  reports  on  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Farm  Labor 
Service,  which  operates  as  a  part  of  the 
Farm  Labor  and  Rural  Manpower  Serv- 
ice of  the  Manpower  Administration. 

In  April  1970,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted intensive  hearings  on  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  manpower  and 
economic  problems.  During  those  hear- 
ings, it  was  alleged  that  the  Farm  Labor 
Service  had  failed  to  fulfill  its  statutory 
obligations,  abandoned  the  fsu-mworker 
it  is  mandated  to  serve,  and  maintained 
an  employer  bias  that  often  conflicts 
with  the  best  interest  of  fannworkers. 

Today,  a  l,500-i>age  complaint  includ- 
ing verified  exhibits  was  filed  against  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  complaint  se^cs 
to  close  the  nationwide  Farm  Labor  Serv- 
ice and  is  brought  by  16  prominent  or- 
granizations  as  well  as  398  fannworkers 
from  across  the  Nation.  Activities  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Service  in  the  Nation  gen- 
eitiUy,  and  in  15  States  specifically,  are 
challenged  in  the  suit. 

Numerous  affidavits  filed  as  part  of 
the  law  suit  are  claimed  to  document  not 
only  the  Farm  Labor  Service's  refusal  to 
enforce  the  minimum  wage,  housing,  toil- 
et, and  drinking  water  requirements,  but 
also  the  Service's  active  assistance  to 
growers  who  violate  State  and  Federal 
law  and  the  dignity  of  the  migrant.  Other 
affidavits  allege  that  more  than  300,000 
foreign  workers  were  placed  by  the  Farm 
Labor  Sei-vice  in  competition  with  un- 
employed local  workers.  Depositions  of 
prominent  Farm  Labor  Service  officials 
allegedly  show  an  employment  policy  of 
the  pre-"Grapes  of  Wrath"  era.  Coun- 
seling, testing,  and  upgrading  of  migrant 
employment  skills  is  nonexistent  or  only 
minimally  effective. 

In  the  complaint,  the  farmworkers  con- 
tend that  they  would  be  better  off  with- 
out any  Farm  Labor  Service  at  aJl,  since 
its  grower-oriented  staff  often  refers 
them  to  the  worst  paying  Jobs  which 
offer  the  poorest  working  conditions.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  policy  costs  the 
migrants  approximately  $100  million  a 
year  in  lost  income.  In  the  alternative, 
they  say  that  since  the  Farm  Labor  Serv- 
ice has  failed  for  30  years  to  protect, 
much  less  advance,  the  cause  of  Che 
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farmworker,  that  farmworkers  should  be 
riven  an  opportunity  to  operate  their  own 
program  with  a  minimal  amount  of  em- 
ployer or  bureaucratic  control. 

Although  the  Labor  Department  has 
0iade  some  effort  to  extend  manpower 
services  to  rural  areas,  and  although 
some  States  have  performed  their  statu- 
tory obligations  and  legislative  mandate 
admirably,  it  is  significant  that  the  com- 
plaint extends  to  Farm  Labor  Service 
activities  of  at  least  15  States,  and  with 
the  exception  of  severaJ  experimental 
programs,  manpower  programs  for  farm- 
workers are  practically  nonexistent. 

We  have  failed  the  migrant  and  we 
will  continue  to  fall  the  migrant  until 
we  give  him  an  opportunity  to  develop 
dignity  and  self-sufficiency.  It  appears 
that  farmworkers  desire  to  either  elimi- 
nate the  program  or  alternatively  to 
have  an  effective  voice  in  the  operations 
of  the  program.  I  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  take  a  hard  Jock  at 
the  present  Farm  Labor  Service 
operation. 

PDTURE  ROLE  FOR  UNITED  STATES 
IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  consistent  voice  In  the  Senate  for 
an  even-handed  policy  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  that  has  been  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfikld)  . 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  should  like  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
statement  on  the  Middle  East  delivered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  Thurs- 
day. April  22.  at  Western  Carolina  State 
University,  in  Cullowee,  N.C. 

The  Senator  outlined  the  conditions 
which  led  the  United  States  to  get  so 
very  involved  in  the  Middle  East. 

He  also  offered  four  suggestions  on  how 
the  United  States  could  improve  its  posi- 
tion in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Is  that  the  United  States  rescind  portions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
specifically  prohibit  aid  of  any  sort  from 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

This  is  certainly  a  suggestion  which 
should  be  carefully  looked  at  when  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
views the  new  foreign  aid  legislation. 

It  is  necessary  to  maintain  correct  re- 
lations in  the  Middle  East  because  a 
conflict  there  could  destroy  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  POTURE  Role  for  thb  United  Statbs  in  the 

Middle  East 

(By  Senator  Ma&k  O.  HA-mxLD) 

The  Middle  East  has  been  In  turmoil  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  conflict 
between  the  countries  to  the  East  and  South 
of  the  Mediterranean  has  stemmed  from  var- 
ious sources. 

The  first  factor  In  this  conflict  was  the  cre- 
ation of  Israel  In  1948.  Numerous  reactions 
coalesced  over  this.  The  Israelis  felt  that  they 


had  a  right  to  the  land.  The  Arabs  believed 
that  their  land  had  been  given  away  by 
countries  to  whom  Palestine  did  not  belong. 
The  Palestmlans  believed  that  they  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  homes  and  made  refugees 
The  major  powers  felt  that  the  Jews  had  a 
right  to  a  homeland  In  Palestine. 

The  second  factor  In  the  Middle  East  tur- 
moil was  the  rising  feeling  of  nationalism 
among  the  Arab  people.  The  end  of  the  World 
War  saw  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  emerging  from  colonial  domination.  This 
Increased  dissension  between  and  within  the 
Arab  countries,  which  In  some  cases  surpasses 
their  feelings  about  Israel.  Nationalism  has 
now  become  an  issue  with  the  Palestinians, 
particularly  since  the  8  Day  War  In  June, 
1987. 

There  Is  a  third  factor  that  has,  In  many 
Instances,  been  the  greatest  contributor  to 
the  hatred  and  fear  In  the  Middle  EJast.  This 
has  been  the  policies  of  the  Big  Powers,  most 
notably  the  United  States.  Since  World  Waf» 
II,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Middle  East  has  been,  at  best,  self-defeating. 
I  do  not  question  the  right  of  those  living 
within  Israel  to  determine  their  own  future, 
let  alone  their  right  to  exist.  But  I  do  ques- 
tion a  policy  that  has  helped  create  and  per- 
petuate the  wrongs  done  to  the  Palestinians, 
to  the  people  and  their  subsequent  genera- 
tions who  lived  In  what  Is  now  Israel. 

In  1&17,  President  Wilson  agreed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  This 
stated  that  the  Jews  were  entitled  to  a 
homeland  in  Palestine.  In  1922,  Congress 
agreed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration. 
In  1948,  the  United  States  supported,  as  did 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  major  powers,  the 
creation  of  the  nation  of  Israel. 

However,  with  the  creation  of  a  national 
homeland  for  Jews,  the  roots  of  Palestinian 
nationalism,  the  fedayeen,  two  wars  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  2.6  million  Palestinian 
refugees,  a  civil  war  in  Jordan,  and  potential 
nuclear  confrontation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  were  sewn  as 
well.  The  United  States  bears  a  major  respon- 
slbUlty  for  these  tragic  events  because  of  its 
schizophrenic  policy  toward  the  Middle  East 
over  the  past  22  years. 

With  Israel,  we  have  developed  perhi^s 
the  most  unique  relationship  with  a  coun- 
try in  our  history.  Between  1948  and  1968, 
U.S.  economic  aid  equaled  $1.1  billion.  Dol- 
lar transfers  from  private  sources  equaled 
$2.5  billion,  with  the  total  of  these  two  l>e- 
Ing  $3.8  bUUon.  Israel  receives  $1400  per 
capita.  This  exceeds  our  assistance  to  any 
ally  (Including  Vietnam,  which  received 
$658/caplta  between  Its  founding  and  1968) , 
and  compared  to  $35  per  capita  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  13  countries  neighboring  Israel. 
Since  1968.  our  assistance  to  Israel  has 
Increased.  In  1970.  dollar  transfers  were  $800 
million,  and  In  1971  dollar  transfers  will 
approximate  $1.6  bUllon  which  Is  more  than 
double  the  per  capita  which  would  be 
granted  to  our  60  states  under  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  Revenue  Sharing  plans. 
We  have  supplied  Israel  with  military 
equipment  of  greater  sophistication  than  we 
have  our  NATO  and  SEATO  allies.  Last  year, 
for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Military  Procurement  Act  which  gave 
the  President  "open-ended"  authority  to 
transfer  military  equipment  to  Israel  with- 
out total  cost  limitation.  Later  In  the  year, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions bUl.  the  Senate  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  20  to  even  debate  an  amendment  which 
would  have  forbidden  U.S.  troops  to  be  sent 
Into  combat  In  the  Middle  East  without  Con- 
gressional approval.  What  makes  this  so 
unique  Is  that  It  was  the  same  amendment 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives had  passed  earlier  but  with  respect 
to  Cambodia— the  Cooper-Church  Amend- 
ment. 


The  dilemma  In  the  Middle  East  Is  mani- 
fold and  Is  said  to  be  between  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis.  More  acciirately.  It  is  between 
the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  other  Arab  countries  neigh- 
boring Israel  have  no  points  of  contention, 
but  the  Palestinian-Israeli  problem  la  the 
hub  aroimd  which  all  others  revolve.  With- 
out a  resolution  to  this  problem,  peace  will 
not  be  forthcoming  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  1948,  the  Palestinians  were  made  the 
"Jews  of  the  Arabs."  as  they  refer  to  them- 
selves. They  were  forced  from  their  home- 
land. Today  of  the  2Vi  million  Palestinians, 
approximately  15  mUllon  live  in  refugee 
camps.  Their  health,  housing,  sanlUtlon, 
and  educational  needs  are  provided  for  by 
the  United  Nationals  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (UNRWA).  They  have  been  made 
the  pawns  by  most  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict and  live  In  virtually  subhuman  con- 
ditions. When  I  last  visited  the  area  ap- 
proxlmatelv  one  year  ago,  each  refugee  was 
receiving  a  total  of  10*  per  day.  Including 
food,  medical  care,  technical  training,  and 
sanitation. 

Since  the  June  War  In  1967,  UNRWA  Bas 
faced  Increasing  financial  dlfllcultles,  and  the 
United  States  tjears  a  major  responsibility. 
Prior  to  the  June  War.  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 70"?^  of  UNRWA's  funds.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  percentage  has  dropped  to 
56%.  and  last  year  UNRWA  has  a  $5  million 
deficit.  TV)  Increase  our  funding  last  year  to 
the  pre- 1967  ratio  would  have  meant  an 
additional  expenditure  of  $1.5  mUllon — or 
0.16%  of  the  $1  WlUon  supplemental  appro- 
priation requested  by  the  Admlnlstratton  for 
military  aid  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Israel  last 
year.  It  Is  policies  like  these  and  then  oon- 
sequences  In  human  frustration  that  further 
alienate  and  polarize  the  peoples  of  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Why  should  the  United  States  try  to  help 
solve  this  problem?  What  are  the  United 
States  Interests  In  the  Middle  East?  Some  as- 
sert that  our  interests  lie  In  stopping  Com- 
munist expansion,  but  that  assertion  does 
not  bear  out  the  facts.  Our  policies  may  well 
have  been  geared  to  stopping  potential  So- 
viet expansionism,  beginning  with  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  In  the  early  'SO's,  but  our  poli- 
cies toward  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel 
created  the  void  and  the  need  for  the  Arabs 
to  turn  to  the  Soviets  for  both  military  and 
economic  aid. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  the 
Arab  countries  have  Communist  leanings,  m 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  for  example,  the 
Communist  Party  Is  outlawed  and  Cotnmu- 
nlsts  are  Jailed. 

Another  frequently  heard  position  Is  that 
the  United  States  has  strategic-military  In- 
terests m  the  Middle  East:  the  United  States 
must  help  provide  protection  for  the  soft  un- 
der-belly  of  Europe.  However,  In  the  age  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  Jet  aircraft,  the  entire 
world  Is  a  soft  underbeUy.  World  War  n 
and  the  military  realities  of  that  period  are 
gone  and  we  should  not  ccMtlnue  to  make 
the  mistake  of  adapting  Wortd  War  n  per- 
spectives to  modem  warfare. 

The  economic  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  oil  and  the  Suez  Canal  Is  an  argu- 
ment that  carries  more  weight.  When  one 
Is  looking  at  the  economic  picture,  at  Arab 
oil  and  the  Suez  Canal  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  logic  would  conclude  that  the 
United  States  Interests  He  with  the  Arabs. 

U.S.  economic  Interests,  however,  are  es- 
sentially Indirect.  It  is  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  that  greatly  depend  on  the  oil  from 
the  Middle  East.  And  whereas,  the  United 
States  would  profit  from  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  many  other  countries  around  the 
world  have  a  much  larger  stake  In  It.  Be  that 
as  It  may,  United  States  economic  Interests 
In  the  Middle  East  are  not  sufllclent  to  war- 
rant vital  attention  to  the  area. 
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Our  essential  Interests  In  the  Middle  East 
He  m  hiimanltarlan  and  moral  conaldeita- 
tlons.  One  might  disagree  as  to  how  b«8t 
accomplish  these  moral  ends,  but  humanl- 
tarlan  Interests  are  only  feasible  Jiistlfloa- 
tlon  for  the  magnitude  of  our  Involvement 
In  the  Middle  East  over  the  past  22  years- 
Obviously,  our  goal  Is  a  Just  peace  between 
the  parties  to  the  conflict.  Until  recently, 
however,  our  policy  has  not  shown  any  sign 
of  moving  toward  peace.  It  has,  rather,  beten 
the  contrary.  ; 

Cxirrent  U.S.  policy  has  brought  some  sl^s 
of  hope.  The  diplomatic  Initiative  by  ^e 
Nixon  Administration  is  one  of  the  f^w 
bright  spots  In  recent  U.S.-Mlddle  East  h^- 
tory.  The  Administration  has  stressed  ijhe 
Importance  of  UJ*.  mediated  talks  and  l<he 
return  to  pre-1967  borders.  It  has  also  At- 
tempted to  assure  the  Israelis  of  this  coun- 
try's continued  support  while  emphasizing 
the  Importance  of  multilateral  efforts  to 
sustain  a  peace.  These  Initiatives  by  the  4d- 
mlnlstratlon  are  highly  laudable  and  In  Ithe 
best  Interests  of  all  of  the  parties  concerned. 
The  United  States  can  undertake  nimi^r- 
ous  initiatives  to  help  reach  this  goal,  j  It 
can  continue  to  stress  the  Importance  i  of 
United  Nations  mediated  talks.  Within  t^ls 
context,  we  should  press  for  the  Inclusion:  of 
representatives  of  the  Palestinians.  I  realtze 
that  there  would  be  some  practical  probletns 
in  this,  but  the  effort  should  be  made.  "Jhe 
Paleetlnlans  miist  be  a  full  party  to  ^e 
talks  If  there  Is  to  be  any  realistic  hope  fof-  a 
long-term  settlement.  It  might  be  argiied 
that  the  Palestinians  do  not  represent  a  gfo- 
graphlcal  entity.  This  Is  true,  but  ther^  la 
ample  precedent  for  such  representation. 
most  notably  In  the  Paris  Peace  talks.     | 

Secondly,  the  United  States  should  use  i  Its 
full  Influence  with  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict to  reach  a  settlement.  We  can  play  a 
meaningful  role  by  helping  eliminate  coiill- 
tlons  that  contribute  to  continuing  conftlct 
in  the  area.  i 

Through  our  aid  program,  funding  If  or 
UNRWA  should  be  Increased  to  at  least  i^e- 
1967  levels.  Legislation  was  Introduced  I  In 
the  Senate  last  year  to  accomplish  this  end 
and  will  be  re-Introduced  during  this  ^s- 
slon,  if  necessary.  The  refugees  must  be  pro- 
vided with  not  only  food  and  medical  atten- 
tion, but  they  miist  have  hope  In  tftelr 
futxu-e  capacity  as  productive  human  beligs. 
Irrespective  of  political  aspirations.  Sufflctent 
technical  training  and  education  must!  be 
forthcoming  for  the  refugees  to  give  taem 
this  hope  and  dignity. 

Thirdly,  the  United  States  governmjent 
should  recognize  the  basic  injustice  per- 
petuated against  the  Palestinians  in  lt48. 
This  would  not  only  help  set  the  re<»rd 
straight,  but  It  would  be  a  sign  to  the  Pales- 
tinians and  to  other  Middle  Eastern  peoples 
that  we  Intend  to  try  to  right  the  wrongl  of 
the  past.  I 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  mke 
moves  to  stress  economic  rather  than  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East.  One  Step  In  this  direction  would  b4  to 
rescind  portions  of  the  Foreign  Asslstajnce 
Act  which  speclflcaly  prohibit  aid  of  any  »ort 
from  the  United  States  going  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  In  a  second  section  of  ithe 
same  Act,  foreign  assistance  Is  prohibited 
from  any  country  with  whom  the  United 
States  does  not  have  formal  diplomatic  rfela- 
ttons.  The  present  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  one  example  of  the  lack  of  wisdom 
of  these  provisions.  The  Arab  countries  ^th 
whom  we  do  not  have  formal  dlplombtlc 
relations  represent  80%  of  the  total  ^rab 
population  In  the  Middle  Bast.  Consequently, 
they  are  prevented  from  the  potential  posi- 
tive benefits  of  our  economic  assistance.  It 
is  policies  of  this  sort  which  are  not  only 
hlghy   prejudicial   against   one   people, 


gestlons  are  but  a  few  of  the  Initiatives  that 
the  United  States  could  and  should  take. 

The  future  role  of  our  country  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  could  be  one  of  peacemaker.  The 
United  States  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
make  the  beat  of  a  tragic  situation  It  had 
a  major  hand  in  creating.  We  have  alienated 
past  allies  and  friends  In  the  Arabs.  We  have 
failed  to  deal  efTectlveJy  with  1.5  mlUlon  ref- 
ugees living  in  oamps— camps  which  demean 
the  human  spirit  and  turn  their  InhaWtants 
toward  hatred  and  violence  toward  us,  the 
AralM  and  the  Israelis.  We  have  virtually 
forced  the  Arab  countries  Into  the  arms  of 
the  SoT^let  Union,  and  we  have  had  no  small 
hand  In  threatening  the  economics  of  major 
European  Boid  Asian  allies  as  a  result  of  our 
Middle  East  policies. 

The  United  States  no  longer  has  the  Influ- 
ence In  that  part  of  the  world  that  It  once 
had  with  any  of  the  peoples.  We  do  have  a 
gr«at  deai  of  potential  whloh  can  be  utilized. 
Within  our  country  we  must  educate  our- 
selves to  the  realities  and  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East.  In  the  paat,  a 
number  of  myths  have  guided  our  public 
opinion  and  our  foreign  pcAlcy.  These  myths 
must  be  dispelled  If  we  are  to  help  make 
subeitantlve  progress  toward  peace. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  taken  a 
good  initial  step  toward  reconciling  the  vari- 
ous protagonists,  but  much  more  needs  to 
be  done.  The  United  Nations  Is  the  only 
body  that  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  toward 
peace,  and  we  should  coninuc  to  firmly  stress 
this  In  public  and  private  circles.  The  Ad- 
ministration should  make  It  clear  that  it  will 
neither  condone  nor  support  intransigence 
by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  and  It 
should  be  prepared  to  follow  through  with 
action  by  way  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
Its  foreign  aid  programs. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads,  perhaps  the  last, 
m  the  Middle  East.  There  Is  a  rare  opportu- 
nity today  to  take  significant  strides  toward 
a  meaningful.  Just  settlement  to  the  deccidee 
of  hatred  and  vlcdenoe  that  have  charac- 
terized the  state  of  relations  between  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  Now  Is  not  a  time  for 
waiting.  It  is  a  time  for  action.  It  is  not 
merely  the  future  of  Israel,  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  the  Palestinians  that  lies  In  the 
bal€ince,  because  there  are  increasing  signs 
of  potential  Sovlet-U.S.  confrontation. 

I  view  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East  as 
significantly  more  dangerous  to  our  country 
than  the  morass  we  have  created  In  South- 
east Asia.  It  may  already  be  too  late,  but  we 
must  try  to  mollify  and  subdue  the  causes 
of  the  conflict  If  there  Is  to  be  any  hope  for 
peace  at  all. 


but 


also  defeat  our  stated  goals.  The  above  i  ug- 


the  decision  to  cut  nearly  in  half  the  num- 
ber of  passenger  trains  serving  the  country. 
Under  the  proposal  of  AMTRAK,  the  cor- 
poration created  by  the  Congress.  184  trains 
will  be  authorized  In  comparison  with  the 
360  now  In  operation. 

Senator  Soott  two  weeks  ago  wrote  to 
David  Kendall,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  urging  him 
to  reappraise  the  total  system  proposed.  At 
that  time  he  asked  Kendall  to  present  a 
plan  where  additional  monies  could  be  used 
If  unappropriated  by  the  Congress. 

"Looking  at  Pennsylvania."  Senator  Scott 
said.  "I  would  like  to  see  services  to  Brie. 
Allentown,  York.  Johnstown,  Bethlehem! 
Scranton,  and  Wllkes-Barre  and  other  major 
dtlee,  but  am  realistic  enough  to  recognize 
that  we  flrst  must  get  Am.trak  off  the  ground 
In  the  right  direction."  Senator  Scott  said 
he  also  hoped  early  additions  to  the  system 
could  be  extended  to  commuter  rail  services. 


AMTRAK  IS  A  MOVE  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECmON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  news  release  Is- 
sued by  me  today  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMTRAK    Is   MOVS    IN    RIGHT   DIRECTION 

"Getting  the  new  rail  corporation  off  the 
ground  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction," 
U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.)  said  today. 

The  Republican  Leader  of  the  Senate  said 
he  believed  frequency  of  service  and  equip- 
ment used  must  be  Improved  "If  rails  are 
again  to  move  large  numbers  of  people." 

Senator  Scott  endorsed  the  move  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  authorize  an 
additional  $100,000  study  to  determine  If 
services  could  be  improved. 

The  study  results  frwn  considerable  con- 
cern in  the  Senate  for  more  services  to  cer- 
tain cities  and  states  adversely  affected  by 


SOCIAL  SECURITY- WELFARE 
REFORM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  I  Introduced  a  comprehensive  social 
security-welfare  reform  proposal,  S.  1645, 
which  could  help  to  eliminate  poverty 
for  nearly  5  million  older  Americans. 

In  this  year — the  year  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging — it  seems  to 
me  that  this  goal  should  be  among  our 
Nation's  highest  priorities. 

Recent  statistics,  however,  clearly 
show  that  piecemeal,  stopgap  measures 
are  Just  not  going  to  solve  the  retire- 
ment Income  crisis  which  now  threat- 
ens millions  of  older  Americans.  Prom 
1968  to  1969  poverty  among  persons  65 
and  older  increased  by  nearly  200,000— 
reversing  a  longstanding  trend.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  number  of  younger  poor 
persons  declined  by  1.2  million  during 
this  same  period. 

The  net  impact  of  these  statistics  Is 
that  older  Americans  are  more  than  twice 
as  likely  to  be  poor  as  younger  Amer- 
icans. One  out  of  every  four  persons  65 
and  older — in  contrast  to  one  in  nine  for 
yoimger  individuals — lives  in  poverty. 
Many  of  these  persons,  I  might  add,  did 
not  become  poor  until  they  became  old. 

Quite  clearly,  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach on  several  fronts — as  urged  in 
S.  1645— is  needed  to  meet  the  retire- 
ment Income  problems  of  the  elderly. 

The  response  to  this  proposal,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  has  been  favorable  and 
enthusiastic.  Many  persons  have  already 
requested  further  irif ormation  about  this 
measure. 

For  these  reasons,  I  £isk  unanimous 
consent  that  a  question  and  answer  sum- 
mary on  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoib, 
as  follows: 

QtTKsnoN  AND  Answer  StrMMARy 

1.  How  could  this  bill  eliminate  poverty 
for  5  million  older  Americans? 

This  would  be  achieved  principally  In  two 
ways.  First,  the  bUI  would  provide  for  sig- 
nificant Increases  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits to  raise  them  to  a  more  realistic  level. 
Secondly,  this  prop>06al  would  abolish  the 
old  age  assistance  system  and  replace  It  with 
a  new  Income  supplement  program,  which 
would  be  administered  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  financed  with  gen- 
eral revenues. 
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X  How  would  Social  Security  benefits  be 
unproved? 

bT  16*6  would  provide  for  a  benefit  In- 
oMM  for  all  Social  Security  recipients.  But 
^Tralses  would  be  weighted  to  provide  for 
ijrger  percentage  Increases  for  those  w*K> 
neMl  them  the  most— individuals  receiving 
inadequate  benefits  because  of  low  lifetime 
earnings.  For  example,  a  beneficiary  who  now 
receives  $141  a  month  In  Social  Security  pay- 
ments would  be  entitled  to  $168  under  8. 
IMS.  for  about  a  20  percent  increase.  For 
indlriduals  receiving  $185  per  month,  their 
goclal  Security  benefits  would  be  raised  to 
laiO,  nearly  a  14  percent  Increase.  Addi- 
tionally, the  minimum  monthly  benefit 
would  be  raised  from  $70.40  to  $120  for  per- 
loos  with  20  years  of  covered  employment. 

3.  What  is  the  advantage  of  this  particu- 
lar approach? 

It  would  enable  large  numbers  of  elderly 
persons  to  be  lifted  out  of  poverty  without 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  welfare. 

4.  Isn't  this  unfair  to  persons  receiving 
higher  benefits? 

It  must  be  recognized  that  persons  receiv- 
ing low  social  Security  benefits  are  less  like- 
ly to  have  other  resources  than  higher  In- 
come beneficiaries.  Under  the  usual  proce- 
dure of  an  across-the-board  ral^,  persons 
with  higher  benefits  receive  a  larger  dollar 
Increase.  For  Instance,  with  a  10  percent 
benefit  Increase,  an  Individual  who  was  only 
receiving  $100  a  month  would  have  a  $10 
monthly  raise  In  his  benefits.  But  a  person 
receiving  $200  a  month  would  be  entitled 
to  a  $20  raise. 

6.  Won't  infiatlon  eventually  erode  away 
what  the  bill  attempts  to  achieve? 

The  bill  provides  a  safeguard  for  the  elder- 
ly from  the  harmful  effects  of  inflation.  Bene- 
fits would  be  adjusted  automatically  with 
rises  in  the  cost-of-living  to  help  protect 
the  aged  from  long  delays  In  enacting  Social 
Security  increases. 

6.  Won't  this  mean  an  Increase  In  Social 
Security  taxes? 

No.  These  proposed  Increases  can  be  fi- 
nanced from  the  existing  surplus  In  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund. 

7.  But  what  about  individuals  who  must 
live  In  poverty  because  they  have  low  or  no 
Social  Security  benefits? 

For  these  persons,  the  bill  would  establish 
an  Income  supplement  program.  Under  this 
system,  aged  persons  would  be  entitled  to 
a  supplemental  payment  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  them  out  of  poverty. 

8.  How  would  these  supplemental  pay- 
ments be  received? 

Simply  by  going  down  to  your  Social  Se- 
curity office  and  affirming  that  your  income 
is  below  the  poverty  index.  If  you  receive 
Social  Security  benefits,  your  supplemental 
payment  could  be  Included  with  your  month- 
ly Social  Security  check. 

9.  Can  you  provide  an  example? 

Under  the  bill  a  single  person  would  be 
assured  of  approximately  $150  a  month,  and 
a  married  couple  $185.  For  Instance,  an  eld- 
erly widow  lives  alone  and  has  a  total  month- 
ly income  from  all  sources  of  $95.  She  would 
be  entitled  to  a  $55  supplemental  payment 
from  her  Social  Security  office. 

10.  But  What  about  inflation? 

The  Income  supplement  program  also  has 
an  automatic  escalator  clause  to  keep  these 
payments  current  with  rising  prices. 

11.  Why  does  the  bill  use  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  for  administering  this  pro- 
gram? 

Becaxue  there  are  more  than  700  such 
offices  which  are  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  country.  People  In  these 
offices  know  and  understand  the  problems 
of  the  elderly.  Social  Security  is  also  a  uni- 
versal Income  Insurance  system,  covering 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  older  Americans. 
Perhaps  most  Important,  the  Social  Security 
office  does  not  carry  the  same  stigma  whlcb 
Is  now  attached  to  the  welfare  offices. 


12.  Are  there  any  other  advantages  to  this 
approach? 

For  the  1.2  million  persons  who  now  re- 
ceive old  age  assistance  and  Social  Security 
benefits,  this  new  system  could  provide  an 
efficient,  one-step  service.  Another  advantage 
Is  that  the  measure  would  provide  a  form 
of  revenue  sharing  for  the  states.  Placing  the 
Income  supplement  program  under  the  Social 
Security  system  could  free  nearly  $700  mil- 
lion m  additional  revenue  for  state  and  local 
govenunents,  which  they  now  pay  out  for 
welfare. 


VIETNAM  AND  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Monday 
night  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  student  body  of  Wooster  College  in 
Wooster,  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  the  upcoming 
Senate  vote  on  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  speech  bs  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Drait  and  the  Vhetnam  War 
(An  address  by  Senator  jAvrrs,  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  deliver- 
ed at  Wooeter  College,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Mon- 
day, April  26,  1971 ) 

The  failure  of  President  Nixon  to  establish 
a  definite  date  for  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  from  Indochina  has  been  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  those  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— now  probably  a  majority — ^who  believe 
that  the  Ume  has  come  for  us  to  end,  once 
and  for  all,  our  involvement  in  this  tragic 
conflict.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  President 
sincerely  believes  that  by  following  his  course 
we  shall,  in  fact,  be  out  of  Indochina  by  elec- 
tion day,  1972.  But,  by  the  principle  of  Vlet- 
namization,  he  has  left  it  up  to  Saigon  and 
Hanoi  to  have  the  final  word  as  to  whether — 
and  when — we  finally  do  get  out. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  several  years  ago 
that  we  should  not  give  either  Hanoi  or 
Saigon  a  veto  over  our  Indochina  policy.  Our 
first  and  foremost  objective  at  this  point 
ought  to  be  the  withdrawal  of  Amerloan 
fighting  men  from  Vietnam,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  all  events  by  June  30.  1972, 
whether  or  not  the  South  Vietnamese  can  or 
cannot  "hack  It." 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  President  does 
not  have  unlimited  power  to  keep  us  in  Viet- 
nam indefinitely.  Congress  has  the  power.  If 
it  can  be  convinced  to  exercise  It.  to  fix  a 
date  for  our  withdrawal  from  Indochina — 
Just  as  my  War  Powers  Bill  assumes  that  the 
war  power  is  not  for  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise aione,  but  with  the  Congress  Jointly. 
So  far  It  has  been  difficult  to  convince  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  to  Impose  its  wiU  on 
the  President  in  this  fashion.  But,  the  tragic 
waste  of  our  precious  resources — human  and 
material— and  the  bitter  dlvislveneee  which 
the  war  has  spawned  in  our  own  country — 
have  resulted  In  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of 
the  proper  Constitutional  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  the  formiolatlon 
and  Implementation  of  our  war  making 
powers. 

I  believe  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  Congress  Is  ready  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  limit  the  steady  expansion 
of  Presidential  power  in  the  war  making  area 
which  has  occurred  during  the  past  three 
decades,  and  reassert  Its  own  Constitutional 
prerogatives  in  this  area.  Several  steps  have 
already  been  taken  in  that  direction  which 
have  very  fundamental  Constitutional  sig- 
nificance, and  which  have  laid  the  ground- 
work for  further  action  to  be  taken  this 
year. 


Thus,  a  national  commitments  resolution 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate  last  year  defining 
a  national  commitment  as  one  resulting  ex- 
clusively from  both  legislative  and  executive 
action.  Second,  the  adoption  last  year  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  prohibiting  the 
use  of  American  ground  forces  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  was  a  clear  expression  of  Con- 
gressional will  that  the  war  in  Indochina 
should  not  be  widened.  Third,  additions  to 
the  group  favoring  legislative  action  to  end 
the  war,  together  with  the  40  who  voted 
last  year  In  the  Senate  for  the  Hatfield-Mc- 
Oovern  amendment — to  require  withdrawal 
of  all  American  troops  from  Indochina  by 
the  end  of  the  year — indicates  that  the  votes 
to  pass  such  a  proposal  this  year  may  well 
be  found  In  the  Congress. 

This  year,  there  are  already  a  iiumber  of 
measures  pending  before  the  Senate  which 
will  have  a  material  effect  on  ending 
our  Involvement  tn  Indochina — and  pre- 
venting the  President  from  involving  us  In 
future  Indochinas,  at  least  without  full  In- 
formed consent  of  the  Congress.  Among  these 
are  my  own  War  Powers  proposal  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  commit  American  troops  to  military 
hostilities,  and  to  require  the  cessation  of 
any  such  American  Involvement  after  30 
days  unless  Congress  has  affirmatively  acted 
to  authorize  Its  continuation.  Hearings  al- 
ready have  begun  on  this  measxire  as  well 
as  on  propweals  similar  to  the  Hatfleld- 
McGovern  amendment  of  last  year,  designed 
to  establish  a  specific  termination  date  for 
our  Involvement  in  Indochina.  I  am  con- 
fident that  more  proposals  will  be  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  this 
matter  early  this  summer. 

Within  a  week  or  two  the  Senate  will  be 
considering  proposals  to  extend  the  draft 
and  to  fix  a  total  limit  on  military-force 
levels.  For  reasons  which  I  will  explain  in 
a  moment,  I  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  opposed  to  the  idea  that  we  should  rely 
solely  on  volunteers  to  flght  ovir  military 
battles.  If  we  are  fighting  a  wrong  war- 
that  war  should  be  opposed  and  stopped.  It 
is  not  satisfactory  to  say  that  It  should  only 
be  stopped  for  those  who  do  not  want  to 
flght  In  It.  We  have  a  national  tradition  of 
civilian  armies — not  professional  armies.  It 
is  important  to  our  basic  national  values  and 
liberties  that  this  should  continue  to  be  so. 
We  have  a  stake  In  assuring  that  a  good 
proportion  of  our  soldiers  have  a  civilian 
mentality,  arther  than  a  professional  mili- 
tary mentality. 

However.  In  my  judgment,  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  limit  the  President's 
heretofore  virtually  unrestricted  authority 
to  Induct  men  Into  the  armed  services  as  one 
way  of  indicating  Congressional  will  that 
we  get  out  of  Indochina  by  June  30,  1972 
at  the  latest.  Therefore,  I  shall  join  In  the 
effort  to  limit  extension  of  the  present  draft 
authority  to  one  year,  rather  than  the  two 
years  proposal  by  the  Administration  and 
recently  approved  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  For  the  same  reason,  I  shall 
support  the  proposal  of  Senator  Kennedy 
to  limit  the  number  of  men  who  may  be 
drafted  during  this  coming  year  to  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  160,000  or  If  we  can  Justify 
it,  a  lesser  figure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
over  500,000  men  will  be  discharged  next 
year,  such  a  restriction  as  the  number  of 
men  who  can  be  drafted  will,  when  coupled 
with  an  overall  limit  on  troop  levels,  prac- 
tically assure  that  we  will  continue  to  with- 
draw men  from  Indochina  at  no  less  than 
the  current  rates  throughout  the  coming 
year. 

One  of  the  most  deliberative  acts  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787  was  to  vest  exclusively  in 
the  Congress  the  powers  "to  raise  and  sup- 
port  armies"   and   "to   make  rules  for  the 
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government  and  regulation  of  ttae  lan^  and 
naval  forces."  It  Ls  the  duty  of  the  Congresa. 
In  my  Judgment,  to  enaure  that  It — antl  not 
the  Executive  Branch — exercUe  the  authority 
to  establish  force  levels  for  our  military^ serv- 
ices. J 

One  of  the  mo0t  commendable  mov«  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  made  has  baen  to 
lower  our  overall  military  force  level  from 
a  high  of  3.5-inlUlon  men  In  1968  t9  less 
than  2.8-mUllon  men  today,  moving  toward 


an  estimated  2.3-mlUlon  men  by  June. 


1973. 


I  am.  however,  not  convinced  that  we  can- 
not achieve  faster  reductions  In  our  total 
force  levels  without  undercutting  our  com- 
mitments around  the  world.  This  Is  ai^  area 
in  which  up  to  now  the  Pentagon's  Judgment 
has  gone  unchallenged.  It  should  not  gt>  un- 
challenged any  longer.  The  €k>ngress  ca|i  and 
must  face  up  to  Its  responsibilities  iq  for- 
mulating national  defense  policy. 

The  Issue  Is  of  critical  Importance  from 
both  an  economic  and  political  standpoint. 
Prom  the  economic  standpoint,  our  military 
manpower  requirements  now  take  up  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  defense  budget,  and  planned 
increases  In  military  pay — which  I  support 
on  grounds  of  equity  alone — will  ln«rease 
this  percentage  In  the  future.  That  i|ieans 
that  for  every  100,000  men  by  which  wje  can 
reduce  our  force  levels  we  will  savei  over 
$1 -billion  in  the  defense  budget.  I  d^  not 
thlnX  I  have  to  remind  you  of  bow  lorely 
needed  that  kind  of  money  is  for  civilian 
purposes — purposes  which  are  vital  tt  our 
national  secvu-tty  In  the  overall  sense  of  being 
a  healthy  and  viable  society. 

As  the  Vietnam  war  winds  down,  the 
United  States  and  the  world  will  move  bito  a 
new  era  of  International  security  reUtlon- 
sblps  and  requirements.  Vietnam  has  taught 
us  the  bitter  lessons  of  trying  to  bi  the 
world's  policeman — always  ready  to,  par- 
tlcli>ate  In  struggles  which  claimed  the  fnan- 
tle  of  "antl-conununlsm."  One  of  the  great- 
est fears  of  the  Founding  Fathers  ^^as  a 
standing  army,  which  they  viewed  as  ajgreat 
temptation  to  rulers  to  get  involved  In 'mili- 
tary adventures.  We  cannot  go  back  tp  the 
days  when  the  United  States  had  no  stand- 
ing army  or  only  token  forces;  the  world 
situation  and  our  status  In  the  world  ^ould 
not  permit  xis  such  Idyllic  existence. 

But  we  can  seek  to  ensure  that  thls^  level 
of  strength  Is  no  more  than  what  Is  really 
necessary  for  our  legitimate  security  Inter- 
ests and  that  In  the  dreadful  event  thajt  any 
kind  of  substantial,  long-term  mllitaijy  ac- 
tions prove  to  be  necessary,  the  President 
will  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  auttorlty 
to  raise  the  manpower  to  supi>ort  them.  The 
struggle  here  Is  not  primarily  wlta  the 
President  but  rather  a  struggle  for  the  'mind 
of  Congress.  The  authority  which  the  t*resl- 
dent  has,  was  legislated  to  him — too  ttrodl- 
gally  in  my  Judgment — by  Congress.!  Con- 
gress must  now  reclaim  Its  authority  and 
exercise  Its  responsibility.  It  can  no  Ipnger 
turn  the  whole  thing  over  to  the  President, 
and  then  criticize  from  the  sidelines.     I 

Basic  TJS.  defense  policy  Is  currentlf  un- 
der revision  and  will  be  scrutinized  arjd  de- 
bated In  the  Congress.  The  trend  Is  t<ie  sig- 
nificantly reduced  force  levels.  In  the  ijuture 
Congress  will  require  fuller  and  morel  con- 
vincing Jxistlflcatlons  for  military  budget 
requests.  The  days  of  carte  blanche  for  the 
Pentagon  are  over. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  kind  of  reassfrtlon 
of  Congressional  responsibility  Is  a  more 
meaningful  and  direct  way  of  lnaurln|g  the 
end  of  the  Indochina  conflict,  and  prevent- 
ing futiire  Indochlnas,  while  at  the  sam#  time 
meeting  our  legitimate  security  needs,  than 
would  be  abolishing  the  draft  completely  In 
favor  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 

If  we  do  limit  the  President's  power  to  In- 
duct and  succeed  In  reducing  our  total  force 
levels  substantially,  we  will  have  to  get  t>ut  of 
Indochina — and  we  will  have.  In  fact,  what 


amounts  to  a  peacetime  volunteer  army.  But 
so  long  as  this  war — or  any  war — continues, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  moral  and  political 
responsibility  for  It  by  shrugging  our  shoul- 
ders and  letting  those  who  have  had  cause 
to  volunteer  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  con- 
flict. A  large,  wartime  volunteer  army  may 
not  be  all-black  or  all-poor,  but  no  one  has 
yet  convinced  me  that  It  will  represent  a 
true  cross-section  of  America. 

TTie  draft  has  played  a  major  role  In  aw&K- 
enlnf(  our  people  to  the  mistakes  and  treigedy 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  the  war  had  been 
fought  excluslveiy  by  volunteer,  professional 
soldiers,  the  country  at  large  may  never  have 
become  aware  of  all  the  brutal  and  demoral- 
izing dimensions  and  Impact  of  that  strug- 
gle— not  only  upon  the  Vietnamese  people, 
but  upon  our  own  men  and  our  own  society. 

Nor  could  we  be  sure  that  an  army  made 
up  solely  of  careerists  would  have  had  en- 
listed men  in  It  with  the  courage  or  Inclina- 
tion to  expose  the  My  Lai  Incident.  I  am 
not  one  of  thooe  who  thinks  Lieutenant  Gal- 
ley Is  a  hero;  he  and  the  others  responsible 
for  the  massacre  ought  to  be  held  fully 
accountable  for  their  deeds.  And  we  need  to 
know  that  there  will  be  men  In  the  armed 
forces  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  expose 
any  similar  barbaric  Incidents. 

It  Is  said  that  had  we  not  had  the  draft 
during  the  last  years,  enough  men  would 
not  have  volunteered  to  enable  the  war  to 
continue.  Perhaps.  And  perhaps  so  few  would 
have  volunteered  that  our  military  force 
levels  would  have  dropped  below  even  our 
barest  security  needs. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afTord  the  luxury 
of  slnaply  ass\imlng  that  "bad"  wars  will  not 
attract  volunteers  and  "good"  wars  will.  I^ 
World  War  n,  60  per  cent  of  our  troops  had 
to  be  drafted.  Even  the  Gates  Oommlselon, 
therefore,  recognizes  that  our  security  re- 
quires that  we  maintain  a  stand-by  draft 
On  the  other  hand,  even  if  we  abolished  the 
draft  now.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  given 
present  levrts  of  unemployment — particu- 
larly among  teenagers — that  the  military  pav 
raises  now  contemplated  would  attract 
enough  volunteers  to  permit  our  continued 
Involvement  In  Indooblna  at  a  reduced,  but 
stin  slzaWe  level,  Indefinitely,  with  reduced 
public  pressure  to  force  us  to  withdraw. 
Either  way,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  base 
our  foreign  policy  on  such  gamWes. 

The  draft.  In  short,  cannot  be  made  the 
scapegoat  for  Indochina,  nor  Is  It  the  key 
to  our  getting  out  as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is, 
however,  quite  possible  to  utilize  the  draft 
as  one  Important  means  of  maintaining  Oon- 
gresElonal  control  over  our  Involvement  in 
such  military  adventures.  Congress  can  and 
should  act  now  to  limit  the  President's 
power  to  Induct:  and  to  reduce  our  overall 
military  force  levels  to  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  OUT  security. 

Finally.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is 
anything  Inherently  "undemocratic"  about 
the  draft.  On  the  contrary.  Insofar  as  the 
draft  Imposes  the  risk  of  sacrifice  equally 
upon  all.  It  Is  clearly  more  In  keeping  with 
fundamental  democratic  principles  than  a 
system  which  depends  prtmarlly  on  "merce- 
naries." drawn  largely  from  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  fit  Into  the  domestic  main- 
stream of  America. 

If  we  are  to  retain  the  draft,  what  kind 
of  draft  shall  it  be?  Despite  Improvements 
made  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  the  pres- 
ent draft  remains  In  many  respects  arotteUc, 
unjust,  and  Inefllclent. 

The  draft  should  be  based  on  certain  fun- 
damental principles,  foremost  among  which 
Is  that  the  risk  of  service  miist  be  assigned 
with  the  most  rigorous  equality  possible.  A 
lottery  Is  perhaps  the  fairest  process  at 
selection,  but  the  question  of  who  Is  In  the 
jjool  on  which  the  lottery  operates  Is  even 
more  critical.  Our  present  system  leaves 
many  claselfloatlon  and  deferment  decisions 


entirely  to  the  discration  of  tbousaads  of 
looal  draft  boards.  If  we  are  to  make  tbs 
draft  as  equitable  as  poeslUe,  this  system 
must  be  changed  to  a  system  of  unltonn 
national  standards,  and  the  major  criteria  tot 
decisions  must  be  related  to  the  princlplM 
of  equal  service  and  equal  opportunity. 

In  wartime,  when  we  speak  not  merely  o( 
Inconvenience,  but  of  life  and  death,  I  be- 
lieve, with  a  majority  of  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission,  that  all  student  deferments  should 
be  eliminated  If  tliere  is  a  substantial  risk 
that  a  potential  draftee  be  exposed  to  armed 
conflict.  So  long  as  we  are  enacted  In  a  tragic 
conflict  In  Vietnam,  we  must  all  bear  the 
burden  of  that  conflict.  Such  deferments  u 
are  required  by  the  national  Interest  for 
college  or  graduate  students  should  stand 
the  same  test  as  employment  essential  to  the 
national  Interests  as  a  basis  for  deferment. 

Of  course,  education  Is  vital  to  our  long- 
range  national  interest.  But  student  defer- 
ments are  Just  too  Inherently  discriminatory 
to  override  the  need  for  rigorous  equality  of 
treatment  under  the  draft.  How  seriously  can 
a  young  man  take  our  protestations  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  when  he  Is  obliged  to 
serve  In  Vietnam  because  his  whole  back- 
ground— of  financial  capability,  of  home 
necessity,  of  previous  education,  or  even  at 
(dioloe — precludes  attendance  at  a  four-yew 
college?  One  young  man  serves  because  at 
this  deprivation;  the  other  escapee  that  serv- 
ice without  regard  necessarily  to  the  contil- 
butlon  to  the  national  Interest  attributable 
to  his  college  education. 

Another  principle  which  must  be  better 
reoognlzed  in  the  draft  Is  conscientious  ob- 
jection, I  certainly  believe  that  it  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  need  for  equality  In  the 
assignment;  of  risk  to  accord  special  treat- 
ment to  those  with  deeply  held  scruples 
against  war  In  any  form,  whether  or  not 
these  scruples  stem  from  orthodox  religious 
beUef. 

I  cannot,  however,  accept  the  principle  of 
conscientious  objection  to  particular  wars— 
I.e.,  Vietnam.  In  reaching  this  conclusion  I 
have  not  Ignored  the  responsibility  of  every 
citizen  to  make  a  moral  judgment  on  cor 
country's  participation  In  any  military  ven- 
ture. That  Judgment  was  made  by  Thoreau, 
and  It  must  be  made  by  you.  Many  have  al- 
reculy  made  It,  with  personally  tragic  con- 
sequences. 

But  the  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  so 
workable  system  can  be  established  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  merely  political  from  the 
truly  oonscientious  objection  to  a  particular 
war.  Conscientious  objection  to  a  particu- 
lar war  must  by  Its  very  nature  be  politically 
bound. 

A  draft  system  which  recognizes  con- 
scientious objection  to  a  particular  war 
wovUd,  In  actual  operation,  become  a  travesty, 
It  would.  In  fact,  have  more  resemblance  to 
a  volunteer  army  system  than  a  draft.  Pur- 
thermore,  we  would  also  be  faced  with  the 
Insuperable  problwn  of  dealing  with  con- 
scientious objection  to  i>artlculer  nUlltary 
ventures  by  those  In  the  armed  forces  before 
the  venture  oommenced.  No  one  has  yet  sug- 
gested how  Intelligent  military  planning 
could  take  plaoe  under  such  drcumstancee 

Let  me,  In  conclusion,  reiterate  my  under- 
standing of  how  deeply  and  sincerely  many 
of  you  feel  about  the  ne«d  to  end  this  war 
and  the  oppiosltlon  many  of  you  have  to  the 
draft  for  very  personal  reasons, 

I  have  devoted  the  lion's  share  of  my  time 
and  effort  this  year  to  laying  the  ground- 
work for  Congresedonal  action  to  end  this  sad 
chapter  In  our  history — the  Vietnam  war.  1 
wish  that  I  could  find  some  way  to  relieve 
those  of  you  who  have  the  most  personal 
stake  of  all  In  this  effort  from  the  burden  of 
fadng  military  service  at  this  Juncture.  Tet  I 
am  convinced  the  only  way  to  insure  that  *« 
do  In  fact  get  out  of  Vietnam  is  to  guarantee 
that  all  of  tiie  people  tn  this  country,  not  Jiu* 
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the  concerned  minority,  face  up  to  this  Issue 
squarely.  AbolWhlng  the  draft  simply  begs 
the  question;  reforming  and  limiting  the 
draft,  coupled  with  action  specifically  de- 
signed to  get  us  out  of  Indochina,  Is  a  direct 
answer,  and  one  which  finally  has  become 
politically  possible. 


ADAIR  AIR  FORCE  STATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  happy 
to  learn  that  the  U.S.  International  Uni- 
versity has  withdrawn  from  the  award 
of  Adair  Air  Force  Station  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  is  a  happy  result  for  the  people  of 
Oregon  who  will  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  develw  their  own  ideas  for  the 
best  possible  use  of  this  property. 

Whenever  a  military  facility  is  closed 
down  it  creates  a  severe  economic  hard- 
ship on  the  local  community  in  which  it 
is  located.  Not  only  does  it  mean  that  a 
lot  of  its  residents  will  be  left  without 
jobs,  but  the  loss  of  the  payroll,  which  in 
most  cases  is  very  substantial,  causes  a 
severe  depression  on  the  economy  of  that 
community  that  lasts  for  many  years. 

That  is  why  It  is  so  important  that  the 
Federal  Government  quickly  find  another 
Federal  agency  to  make  good  use  of  the 
property,  or  turn  it  over  to  responsible 
local  agencies  for  use  in  the  economic 
and  social  rebuilding  of  their  community. 
In  the  past,  this  system  has  helped  to  give 
Mrtti  to  many  community  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, vocational  schools,  smd  other  in- 
stitutions dispensing  necessary  public 
services.  But  the  experience  I  have  gained 
in  inquiring  about  the  disposal  of  Adair 
Air  Force  Station  has  raised  serious  ques- 
tions in  my  mind  about  the  procedures 
used  by  HEW  to  determine  how  it  will 
dispose  of  surplus  property. 

I  first  learned  of  the  Adair  controversy 
during  a  visit  to  Oregon  in  which  I  spoke 
at  the  Poor  Peoples  Conference  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year.  Subsequently,  I  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  interested 
parties  who  complained  that  they  had 
not  received  adequate  opportunity  and 
assistance  to  formulate  uses  for  the  prop- 
erty that  would  meet  HEW  requirements. 

In  response  to  these  complaints,  I  ex- 
changed commimicatlons  with  HEW  Sec- 
retary Richardson,  who  confirmed  tha/t 
only  one  approvable  application  had  been 
submitted.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  and  the  response  from  Secre- 
tary Richardson  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fkbbttabt  26,  1971. 

Rl.I.TOT  RJCHAHOSON, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Sdncation, 
and  Welfare.  Washiriffton.  D.C. 

DxAK  SxcBETABT  RICHARDSON:  I  am  Writing 
In  reference  to  the  decision  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  turn  Adair  Air  Force  Base 
In  Oregon  ova  to  the  United  States  Inter- 
national University.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  status  of  this  luiiverslty  and  also  to  the 
procedures  developed  by  HEW  and  OSA  con- 
cerning the  transfer  of  surplus  government 
property. 

Of  particular  concern  Is  my  desire  to  see 
surplus  government  land  be  put  to  the  best 
use,  possibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Oregon  Council 


of  the  Poor  has  developed  a  project  which 
would  provide  for  positive  use  of  this  land 
In  the  area  of  utilizing  human  resources.  I 
would  hope  that  these  types  of  programs 
would  be  given  every  consideration  before 
decisions  are  made. 

Any  Information  that  you  have  regarding 
this  particular  Issue  would  be  most  helpful. 
I  win  be  looking  forward  to  your  response. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

BiKCH  Bath. 

V.S.  Senator. 

Trk  Skcretart  of  HXAL'TR. 

Education,  and  Welfabx. 
Washington,  April  2, 1971. 
Hon.  BIRCH  Bayu. 
US.  Senate. 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxmatob  Bath:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  26.  concerning  our  con- 
veyance of  the  former  Adair  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion in  Oregon  to  the  United  States  Inter- 
national University,  and  expressing  yotu-  In- 
terest In  surplus  property  procedures  of 
the  Department  and  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

The  only  approvable  application  for  the 
surplus  property  at  Adair  was  submitted  by 
USru.  Omi  review  revealed  that  the  USIU 
programs  and  potentials  are  outstanding  In 
the  field  of  education  today.  The  multlcam- 
pus  concepts  of  sepeirate  but  closely  related 
and  cooperating  Institutions  is  sound  from 
both  an  administrative  and  development 
point  of  view.  Students  may  enter  on  any  one 
of  Its  campuses  and  travel  to  others  while 
meeting  their  graduation  requirements.  Stu- 
dents are  not  drawn  primarily  from  the  State 
In  which  the  campus  is  located,  but  from 
a  large  geographic  area  encompassing  many 
States.  Also,  the  financial  status  of  the  Uni- 
versity did  not  appear  to  be  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  11a  carrying  out  the  programs  at 
Adair.  It  was  for  these  reasons  we  determined 
that  to  proceed  with  this  conveyance  was 
In  the  highest  public  Interest. 

We  share  your  concern  about  using  siu:- 
plus  government  property  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  When  svjch  proposals  are  made, 
we  attempt  to  assist  the  pertinent  organi- 
zations In  every  vray  possible.  The  Oregon 
Council  of  the  Poor  submitted  a  program 
to  our  Regional  Office  In  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. However,  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  authorizing  the  Department's  sur- 
plus real  property  program.  Is  Bp>eclflc  In  es- 
tablishing organizational  and  program  eligi- 
bility. The  Oregon  Council  of  the  Poor  did 
not  meet  these  eUglblllty  requirements.  Sur- 
plus real  and  related  personal  property  may 
be  acquired  by  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, tax-supported  Institutions,  and 
by  non-profit  Institutions  which  have  been 
held  exempt  from  taxation  under  Section 
501  (c)  (3)  of  the  196*  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Institutions  meeting  this  organizational  eli- 
gibility must  have  programs  which  are  clearly 
health  or  educational  within  the  language  of 
the  Law  and  establish  financial  ability  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  programs. 

Our  Seattle  Regional  Office  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  specific  requirements  of  our  real 
property  program  with  representatives  of  the 
Oregon  Council,  and  provide  any  assistance 
possible  In  keeping  with  the  Law  and  our 
regulations  and  procedures. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  result 
was  that  HEW  awarded  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  public  land  In  the 
Willamette  Valley  to  a  university  which 
had  never  maintained  a  presence  In  the 
community  and  offered  at  best  a  faint 


hope  of  gradual  development.  The 
crowning  blow  was  that  most  of  these 
students  would  not  even  be  from  Oregon. 
There  was  a  great  public  outcry.  Several 
agencies  propKMed  alternative  uses  for 
the  property  which  they  claimed  would 
result  in  better  utilization  for  the  benefit 
of  local  residents  and  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  area.  But  HEW 
would  not  be  moved,  and  the  antagonism 
grew,  until  ofBcials  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national University  realized  that  they 
were  about  to  Inherit  a  hostile  environ- 
ment and  withdrew. 

The  sad  lesson  that  we  must  learn 
from  all  of  this  Is  that  none  of  this 
needed  to  happen. 

The  Federal  Government  should  rec- 
ognize a  foremost  responsibility  to  assist 
the  local  community  to  restore  its  eco- 
nomic balance  whenever  a  decision  is 
made  to  close  down  a  military  installa- 
tion. It  should  not  be  sufficient  excuse 
to  admit  that  only  one  approvaWe  appli- 
cation was  received.  Every  possible  form 
of  assistance  should  be  given  to  local 
governments  and  other  pertinent  insti- 
tutions to  prepare  proposals  for  the  best 
utilization  of  the  surplus  property  and  to 
become  eligible  If  their  proposals  have 
merit.  In  order  to  avoid  similar  happen- 
ings in  the  future  HEW  should  make  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  all  appli- 
cants and  applications  and  make  the 
information  that  Is  obtained  available  to 
residents  of  the  local  community.  HEW 
regulations  should  also  provide  for  a 
hearing  in  the  local  community  before 
final  disposition  is  made.  When  public 
land  is  being  given  away  to  a  State  or 
local  government  or  to  a  nonprofit  insti- 
tution the  transfer  must  be  able  to  stand 
Ught  of  day,  particularly  In  the 
community  that  is  most  affected. 


THE  VETERANS  WHO  DID  NOT 
COME 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
included  an  article  by  Richard  Wilson 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  artkde 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ajtlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    2.5    MnxiON    VmaiANS    Who    Didk't 

Come 

(By  BUaiard  Wilson) 

At  the  end  of  1970.  according  to  official 
Defense  Department  figures.  appK)xlmfl*e*y 
3  mllUon  Americans  had  served  In  South- 
east Asia.  2Ji  million  in  Vietnam  alone. 
The  thousand  or  so  of  them  who  demon- 
strated in  Washington  were  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  the  total  who  have  aerved  In  Viet- 
nam. This  certainly  could  not  be  considered 
an  abnormal  proportion  of  disillusioned  and 
embittered  veterans  emerging  from  any 
wtu-  in  any  country. 

In  fact,  the  discontented  and  alienated 
veterans  of  war  have  In  some  countries  and 
for  different  reasons  represented  a  fax  more 
serious  challenge  to  govomments  In 
power,  Germany  being  the  most  dramatic 
Illustration. 

Yet  there  is  an  element  of  disappointed 
expectations  In  the  attitudes  being  adopted 
by  tlie  veterans  of  Vietnam.  Anyone  who 
vlalted  Vietnam  In  the  early  part  of  our 
heaviest  involvement  had  difficulty  atUllng 
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a  sense  of  prld«  in  American  behavior  and, 
pM-formance  In  this  far-oS  and  dUBcultj 
battlefleid. 

The  ranking  offloers.  from  Gen.  W«at-| 
znoreland  on  down,  all  felt  It.  Many  of  them,] 
including  Westmoreland,  believed  that  thei 
rotaUon  of  nxan power  on  the  basis  of  one-! 
year  service  would  continually  send  baclc 
to  the  United  States  men  who  In  due  coxirsei 
would  create  an  important  reservoir  of  sup- 
port for  American  operations  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  beginning  this  did  seem  to  be  the 
case.  The  Vietnam  veterans  In  large  numiber 
felt  that  they  had  been  participating  In  an, 
action  which  was  both  neceeeary  and  worth- 
while. And  It  was  on  this  basis  that  one  ob- 
server, at  least,  departed  from  his  usual 
detachment  in  writing  for  the  news  columns 
to  assert  that  the  Vietnam  operation  waa 
worthwhile. 

The  expectation  that  the  hunreds  of  thou- 
sands of  returning  veterans  would  create  a) 
solid  base  of  support  for  continuing  on  th^ 
road  toward  American  objectives  has  noli 
materialized  In  tuiy  concrete  way.  Perhaps 
It  exists  and  underlies  the  patience  of  the 
American  people  with  the  slow  and  painful 
process  of  disengagement.  I 

But  those  who  contend  that  this  has  beeq 
an  ignoble  war  and  tmworthy  of  America:) 
standards  and  ideals  have  gotten  the  uppe^ 
hand  so  far  as  public  attention  Is  concerned] 
They  are  making  the  most  of  the  presence  lii 
Washington  of  crippled  and  wounded  medal 
winners  and  scoffing  at  President  Nlzon  fo 
his  forbearance  In  avoiding  evicting  the; 
from  the  public  grounds  of  a  nation  the; 
have  served. 

Nothing  that  the  veterans  did  here  brough 
the  end  of  the  war  one  hour  closer  but  thel 
encampment  did  serve  as  a  political  back 
drop  for  various  Democratic  presidential  can 
dldates  who  are  trying  to  make  the  way  ou 
of  the  war  as  hard  as  possible  for  Nixon  o: 
the  pretext  that  his  commitments  cant  bi 
relied  upon. 

What  the  vast  majority  of  2.5  million  me 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam  may  think  oi 
all  this  is  unknown  but  they  have  enduri 
It  in  silence  and  without  the  affront  man 
of  them  evidently  felt  over  the  conviction  oi 
Lt.  Calley. 

The  ugly  poesibUlty  presents  Itself  tha 
one  of  the  legacies  of  the  Vietnam  war  will 
not  be  men  who  returned  strengthened  oi 
ennobled  by  service  to  their  country  but  thi 
fewer  who  are  permanently  estranged  an<l 
distrustful  of  all  higher  authority.  T 

If  there  was  any  point  at  all  In  the  Vleti 
nam  veterans  visitation  It  was  to  persuadi 
Nixon  of  the  expediency  of  declaring  a  flxe<J 
date  for  the  completion  of  a  total  withdraw 
from  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  In  the  cards  and  it  is  hard  ti 
believe  that  It  would  actually  become  th 
program  of  any  president  elected  as  Nixon 
successor  whatever  he  might  say  or  pledg( 
during  a  presidential  campaign. 

Total  and  hurried  withdrawal  from  Viet 
nam  carries  with  It  the  Imminent  and  real 
danger  of  terrible  consequences  for  the  peopl4 
of  South  Vietnam  to  say  nothing  of  America* 
integrity.  [ 

Presidential  candidates  and  aspirants  who 
create  the  Impression  they  would  totally  wlthj. 
draw  now,  and  expHolt  a  veterans'  protest  t^ 
reinforce  that  Impression,  are  living  an^l 
talking  in  a  make-believe  world.  They  do  noi 
know  they  could  lead  the  American  peoplf 
that  way  if  they  got  the  chance.  i 

The  2.5  million  veterans  of  Vietnam  whu 
did  not  come  to  Washington  may  have  some 
thing  to  say  about  that. 


INDIA'S  WAR  ON  POVERTY  AND 
SOCIAL  INJUSTICE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  events  lii 
the  Indian  subcontinent  over  the  last 


months  are  of  immense  historical  Im- 
portance. Tragedy  has  befallen  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  marked 
by  Insurrection,  violence,  and  mautlal  law. 
In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  im- 
pressive expression  of  electoral  pwlitics 
took  place  when  Indira  Gandhi  and  her 
new  Ccmgress  Party  won  a 'nationwide 
landslide  victory.  Via  the  polls,  the  In- 
dian people,  of  all  persuasions,  gave  Mrs. 
Gandhi  a  clear  majidate,  for  the  first 
time,  to  work  for  improved  living  condi- 
tions in  the  world's  most  populous  and 
Impoverished  democracy.  Providing  jobs, 
better  education,  land  reform,  rural  elec- 
trification, housing,  and  social  dignity 
are,  by  far,  her  greatest  challenges.  As 
she  said  Eifter  being  sworn  in  as  Prime 
Minister,  a  long  difficult  journey  re- 
mains to  accomplish  these  goals : 

Our  common  aim  shall  be  the  lessening  of 
disparities  and  poverty  and  of  taking  the 
country  on  a  path  that  can  solve  the  real 
problems  of  the  people. 

The  President  of  India,  Mr.  V.  V.  Girl, 
In  an  address  to  a  joint  session  of  both 
houses  of  the  new  Parliament  in  New 
Delhi  on  March  23,  outlined  the  course 
of  this  Journey,  presenting  the  Govern- 
ment's program  to  end  poverty  and  so- 
cial injustice.  We  in  America  know  that 
these  pressing  problems  are  not  easy  to 
tackle  or  to  solve,  but  begin — all  of  us — 
we  must.  A  national  commitment  by  a 
country's  leaders  is  the  necessary  first 
step  both  in  Indian  and  here.  I  hope  that 
India's  correct  ordering  of  Its  national 
priorities  will  not  be  upset  by  unproduc- 
tive military  spending  or  by  military 
clashes  with  Pakistan  or  China,  danger- 
ously potential  possibilities. 

In  order  to  share  with  Senators  Presi- 
dent Girl's  blueprint  to  build  a  better 
India,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  to  the  Indian  Parliament  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WAH  ON  POVERTT  AND  SOCIAL  INJUSTICE 

(An  address  by  the  President  of  India  to 
Parliament) 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  address  this  Joint 
session  of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  our  Repub- 
lic and  summon  you  to  new  endeavors. 

General  election  has  once  again  demon- 
strated that  durable  political  power  In  a  de- 
mocracy has  only  one  source — people.  It  has 
proved  the  people's  confidence  In  themselves 
and  their  faith  in  the  processes  of  democracy. 

Our  people  have  made  their  choice.  They 
have  asserted  their  sovereignty  through  the 
ballot  box.  And  theirs  Is  a  massive  mandate 
for  change — ^peaceful  change — that  must 
swiftly  and  visibly  alter  the  picture  of  poverty 
and  alienation  In  our  land. 

We  have  begun  this  work.  But  now  we  have 
to  address  ourselves  afresh  to  evolving  per- 
spectives, politics  and  practices  even  more 
closely  and  concretely  related  to  the  needs  of 
our  people  and  oui  times. 

;  ABOLrnoK  or  povratTY 

My  Government  has  returned  to  ofBce  a 
clear  pledge  that  the  central  objective  of  our 
policy  must  be  the  abolition  of  poverty.  To 
achieve  this  my  Government  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  implementing  economic  and  social 
transformation  outUned  in  the  manifesto 
which  has  received  such  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  electorate. 


TTNEMPLOTMENT    PBOBLEM 

The  Government  will  soon  frame  specific 
policies  and  programs  arising  out  of  the  man- 
date of  the  electorate.  A  mid-term  appraisal 
of  the  Fourth  Plan  will  be  made.  This  ap- 
praisal win  enable  \is  to  review  and  re -orient 
the  Plan  In  order  to  Increase  pace  and  effec- 
tive use  of  investment  in  the  economy.  As  a 
part  of  this  exercise,  the  government  will  also 
Identify  specific  directions  In  which  the  de- 
velopmental programs  could  be  further  re- 
inforced In  a  determined  effort  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  unemplojrment.  Crash  scheme 
for  rural  employment,  which  Is  to  be  Imple- 
mented from  the  commencement  of  the  next 
financial  year,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  expansion  of 
employment.  This  program  will  be  linked  to 
schemes  for  raising  productivity  of  agricul- 
ture. Construction  and  renovation  of  minor 
irrigation  sources  and  provision  of  basic 
amenities  such  as  drinking  water  supply  and 
link  roads  wUl  form  a  part  of  this  program. 
The  problem  of  educated  imemployed  will  re. 
celve  special  attention. 

LAND  EE70RMS 

My  Government  are  convinced  that  land 
reforms  are  vital  for  the  promotion  of  an 
egalitarian  social  order  and  for  maximizing 
agricultural  production.  In  recent  months 
various  issues  relating  to  land  reforms  have 
received  special  attention  of  my  Government. 
A  Central  Land  Reforms  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Union  Minister  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  has  been  set  up.  As  a 
result  of  the  lead  provided  by  the  Indian 
Government,  the  States  In  which  Intermedi- 
ary tenures  have  not  been  completely  abol- 
ished have  taken  steps  to  do  so.  Further 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  some 
States  to  give  security  of  tenure,  to  reduce 
rents  and  ceilings  and  to  restrict  exemptions. 

While  recognizing  that  land  reforms  come 
within  the  legislative  competence  of  the 
State,  my  Government  will  continue  to  press 
the  State  Governments  for  further  action  In 
promoting  a  more  equitable  agrarian  struc- 
ture. Simultaneously  the  Government  will 
pursue  the  objective  of  Imposing  a  celling  on 
urban  property. 

CREDIT   FACILmKS 

The  extension  of  credit  facilities  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  to  areas  and  classes  hither- 
to neglected  Is  one  of  the  Important  objec- 
tives of  my  Government.  A  comprehensive 
credit  guarantee  scheme  has  been  launched 
recently.  A  Credit  Guarantee  Corporation 
has  been  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Re- 
serve Bank  of  India.  As  from  April  1,  1971. 
small  loans  given  by  commercial  and  cooper- 
ative bank  offices  will  be  eligible  for  guar- 
antee by  the  Corporation  to  the  extent  of 
about  75  percent  of  the  loans  advanced.  In- 
creasing attention  paid  by  the  banks  to  the 
genuine  needs  of  productive  enterprises,  in- 
cluding those  of  agriculturists  whose  main 
resort  earlier  was  to  the  moneylenders,  is  one 
of  the  striking  new  developments  which  have 
served  to  concretize  benefits  of  the  nationali- 
zation for  the  small  man. 

SURAL   ELECTRinCATION 

The  Government  also  attach  high  priority 
to  the  extension  of  electricity  to  rural  areas 
and  In  particular  to  the  utilization  of  elec- 
tricity for  lift  Irrigation.  The  implementa- 
tion of  rural  electrification  programs  has 
been  appreciably  accelerated.  Two  hundred 
sixty  thousand  pumpsets  were  energized  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Plan  and  this  tempo  has 
been  stepped  up  in  the  current  year.  The 
rural  electrification  Corporation  has  begun 
weU  with  the  sanction  of  schemes  of  value 
of  about  Rs.  700  million  ($93.34  million). 
This  program  will  be  pursued  with  an  in- 
creasing vigor. 

HOtTSINO    FACnJTIES 

My  Government  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
Intolerable  living  conditions  of  the  virban 
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Door  Clearance  and  Improvement  of  slums 
^rehabilitation  of  slumdwellers  wUl  fig- 
ure prominently  In  the  agenda  of  economic 
and  social  reforms  which  my  Government 
have  In  view  and  larger  resources  will  be 
canalized  for  this  purpose.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Finance  Corporation  has 
been  set  up  recently  and  will  become  an  Im- 
portant agency  for  the  augmentation  of 
housing  facilities  In  metropolitan  centers 
and  urban  areas. 

Simultaneously  efforts  to  Improve  rural 
housing  conditions  wUl  be  given  fuller 
consideration.  The  aim  Is  to  allot  building 
sites  to  landless  workers  on  a  larger  scale,  to 
legislate  for  the  conferment  of  homestead 
rights  and  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
decent  liveable  houses  for  the  rural  popula- 
tion. This  win  necessarily  have  to  be  a  joint 
program  of  the  State  and  Central  Govern- 
ments.   

INCREASED   PRODUCTIVXTT 

My  Government  also  propose  to : 

(A)  Appoint  task  forces  to  remov«  ob- 
stacles that  come  In  the  way  of  speedy  Im- 
plementation of  Investment  programs  in 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  Indiistry 
and  to  step  up  the  rate  of  industrial  produc- 
tion: 

(B)  Extend  new  technology  In  agriculture 
to  dry  farming,  to  new  crope  and  to  new 
areas  which  have  not  been  covered  so  far. 
Research  and  extension  programs  for  faster 
growth  In  output  of  fibres  and  oil  seeds  which 
are  the  articles  of  mass  consumption  wUl  be 
Intensified; 

(C)  Consult  leaders  of  trade  unions  and 
managements  in  order  to  evolve  sound  in- 
dustrial relations  and  to  secure  Increased 
productivity  consistent  with  a  fair  deal  for 
labor.  Improvement  In  Industrial  relations  is 
as  vital  as  capital  and  technology  for  In- 
creasing output; 

(D)  Accelerate  changes  In  the  structure 
and  fimctlonlng  of  administrative  ^para- 
tus,  expedite  decision-making,  ensure  effec- 
tive delegation  of  powers  and  responsibilities 
and  streamline  financial  procedures  and; 

(E)  Devote  special  attention  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  well-equipped  managerial  cadre 
for  public  and  private  sectors. 

ECONONaC    GROWTH 

Economy  recorded  growth  almost  at  the 
planned  rate  in  196&-70  and  It  Is  likely  to 
repeat  this  performance  In  the  current  year. 
A  good  harvest  for  the  fourth  year  In  suc- 
cession Is  expected,  raising  the  foodgraln  out- 
put to  105  million  tons — 5.5  million  tons 
more  than  the  last  yesir.  Wheat  revolution 
Is  by  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Our  agri- 
cultural sciences  have  released  a  number  of 
higher  yielding  varieties  of  rice.  The  response 
of  farmers  to  the  new  technology  Is  limited 
only  by  otir  capacity  to  reach  them  effec- 
tively. 

FAMILT    PLANNING 

However,  improvement  In  food  situation 
win  at  best  be  a  reprieve.  The  results  of  the 
new  census  will  be  a  grave  reminder  that 
family  planning  program  has  to  be  pushed 
forward  with  much  greater  vigor.  This  pro- 
gram can  only  be  fulfilled  If  It  becomes  a 
movement.  A  small  family  must  speedily  be- 
come the  accepted  social  norm.  Indeed  family 
planning  should  be  regarded  as  a  vital  ele- 
ment m  the  gigantic  task  of  social  transfor- 
mation that  lies  ahead. 

PRICE   INDEX 

While  general  outlook  for  the  economy  is 
hopeful,  my  Government  are  aware  that  the 
level  of  prices  In  recent  months  has  caused 
some  concern.  Wholesale  price  Index  Is  now 
approximately  3.4  percent  higher  than  the 
level  about  a  year  ago.  But  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  amidst  this  pressure  on  prices, 
foodgraln  prices  have  declined  by  about  6.5 
percent.  The  Government  have,  therefore, 
sought  to  keep  the  rise  In  prices  In  check  by 


arranging  larger  Imports  of  commodities  In 
short  supply  while  taking  steps  to  Increase 
their  Internal  production. 

SCIENCE   AND   TECHOLOGT 

My  Government  Intend  to  draw  up  and  ex- 
ecute a  National  Plan  for  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  development.  This 
Plan  will  be  Intimately  related  to  an  Indeed 
largely  derived  from  our  socio-economic  Plan. 
The  Important  feature  of  such  a  Plan  will 
be  the  preparation  of  detailed  programs  In  a 
few  high-prlorlty  areas  of  national  endeavor 
in  which  science  and  technology  play  en  Im- 
portant part. 

The  Government  have  set-up  an  Elec- 
tronics Conunisslon  to  ensure  a  balanced  de- 
velopment of  the  electronics  Industry.  The 
Commission  will  concern  Itself  wtlh  the  re- 
search, development  and  Industrial  opera- 
tions m  the  field  of  electronics. 

My  Government  are  anxious  that  rapid  eco- 
nomic development  should  not  lead  to  the 
pollution  of  air,  water  and  soil.  There  should 
be  a  rational  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, taking  care  not  to  upset  ecological 
balance  in  nature. 

The  persistence  of  communal  tension  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  and  occasional 
fiarlng  up  of  violence  constitute  a  threat  to 
our  secularism  and  democracy  and  to  basic 
values  of  civilized  life  which  we  cherish.  The 
Government  are  determined  to  overcome  this 
danger.  This  problem  needs  to  be  treated  as 
a  national  tsisk  to  ensure  national  survival. 

VIOLENCE   IN    WEST  BENGAL 

In  the  recent  past  violence  has  grown  In 
West  Bengal.  The  murder  of  Hemanta  Kumar 
Basu,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  dedicated 
coUeagues  In  the  freedom  movement  and  of 
othw  prtltlcal  workers,  has  shocked  us  all. 
Nevertheless  tlie  conduct  and  the  results  of 
recent  elections  In  West  Bengal  clearly  In- 
dicate a  re-afflrmatlon  by  people  of  their 
faith  m  democracy. 

My  Government  reiterate  ttielr  unquaUfled 
determination  to  root  out  lawlessness  and  to 
eliminate  "politics"  of  murder  and  assault. 
Simultaneously  my  Government  Intend  to 
accelerate  a  program  for  the  improvement 
of  Greater  Calcutta  with  the  help  of  public 
and  private  Investment. 

The  Calcutta  Metropolitan  Defvelopment 
Authority  has  begun  its  work.  The  Industrial 
Reconstruction  Corporation  is  about  to  be 
launched.  Other  development  works  are  also 
being  undertaken  In  West  Bengal. 

West  Bengal  Land  Reforms  (Amendment) 
Act  was  passed  In  July  1970  whereby 
bargadar's  share  of  the  crop  was  Increased 
and  his  right  to  cultivate  the  land  made 
secure  and  heritable.  A  Presidential  Act  has 
been  enacted  recently  to  reduce  the  celling 
and  fix  It  In  terms  of  the  family  as  a  unit. 

ABOLITION    OF   PRIVT    PITRSES 

You  are  aware  that  th©  orders  for  the 
de-recognltlon  of  rulera  of  former  Indian 
States  were  declared  In-operatlve  by  a  major- 
ity Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  How- 
ever, the  Government's  resolve  to  abollsb, 
by  appropriate  Constitutional  meastires, 
privy  purses  and  privileges  of  the  rulers  re- 
main unaltered. 

Hope  and  despair  continue  t»  co-exist  In 
the  larger  world  around  us.  There  has  been 
a  relaxation  of  the  tensions  between  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  We  welcome  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  Governments  of 
the  U.S.8JR  and  Poland.  But  the  situation 
In  South  East  Asia  and  West  Asia  has 
worsened. 

PEACEFUL    AND    NEGOTIATED    SETTLEMENT 

The  sltautlon  In  Indo-Chlna  has  deterio- 
rated further.  Ever-widening  areas  are  en- 
gulfed In  war  embracing  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  This  is  Inoonssletent  with  the  IntereBts 
of  peace.  We  have  urged  restraint  and  pressed 


our  view  that  the  only  solution  lies  in  a 
peaceful  and  negotiated  settlement  within 
the  broad  framework  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  the  best  soluUon  will 
be  &a  International  Agreement  or  a  Con- 
vention signed  by  all  the  great  powers  and 
others  Interested  In  the  region. 

There  Is  an  uneasy  truce  In  West  Asia.  My 
Government  hope  that  a  positive  response 
would  be  made  to  the  series  of  Initiatives 
recently  taken  by  the  U.A.R.,  showing  Its 
earnest  desire  to  implement  the  Resolution 
of  the  Security  Council  of  November  22,  1967. 

INDIAN    OCEAN 

W©  are  concerned  at  the  setting  up  of  mili- 
tary bases  by  the  outside  powers  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  proposed  sale  of  arms  to 
South  Africa.  As  mentioned  in  the  Lusaka 
Declaration,  we  should  like  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  be  a  zone  of  peace,  free  from  military 
confrontation  and  the  rivalries  of  great  pow- 
ers. 

HIJACKING 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan during  the  recent  hijacking  of  an  Indian 
Airlines  plane  and  its  eventual  destruction 
was  deeply  resented  by  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  India.  Friendship  and  \mder- 
Btandlng  which  we  seek  cannot  be  achieved 
by  such  provocations. 

irONALIG  NMENT 

My  Government  will  steadfastly  pursue  Its 
policy  of  non-alignment.  It  will  raise  its  voice 
whenever  peace  Is  threatened,  wherever  the 
independence  of  sovereign  nations  Is  eroded. 
It  stands  firmly  against  colonialism  whether 
In  Its  old  shape  or  In  any  new  guise. 

Your  present  session  will  be  a  short  one, 
confined  to  the  transaction  of  essential  fi- 
nancial and  budgetary  business.  You  will  be 
meeting  again  shortly  to  consider  further 
business,  statement  of  estimated  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India 
for  the  financial  year  1971-72  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you.  BUls  will  also  be  Introduced  for 
replacing  the  State  of  Hlmachal  Pradesh 
(Amendment)  Ordinance,  1971  and  the  Labor 
Provident  Fund  Law  (Amendment)  Ordi- 
nance 1971.  A  bill  for  conUnuing  the  Imports 
and  Exports  (Control)  Act,  1947,  will  be  In- 
troduced In  the  current  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

SUSTAINED    AND    DEDICATED    EFFORTS 

Honorable  Members,  people  of  India  have 
given  their  verdict  in  unmistakable  terms. 
With  that  verdict  the  period  of  political  un- 
certainty and  of  the  politics  of  maneuver 
ends.  After  the  din  of  election  battle  we  must 
bend  ourselves  to  the  service  of  ovir  people. 
We  can  take  pride  that  political  democracy 
and  parliamentary  institutions  have  grown 
and  have  taken  deep  roots  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  people.  We  must  serve  the  cause 
of  democracy  by  respecting  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  massive  majority  given  to  my 
Government  Is  only  the  first  step  on  a  long 
and  a  difficult  road  ahead.  To  achieve  victory 
In  war  against  poverty  and  social  Injustice  re- 
quires sustained  and  dedicated  efforts  of  mil- 
lions of  our  people.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  of  Parliament  and  the  people  of 
India  as  a  whole  will  respond  In  abundant 
measure  to  the  challenge  of  our  times. 


WAR  POWER  BILL 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee 
hearings  on  warmaking  powers  last 
Friday,  the  committee  was  privileged  to 
hear  from  our  distinguished  colleague  In 
the      House,      Representative      Prai»k 

HORTON. 

Because  I  feel  Mr.  Hohton  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  deliberations 
on  the  role  of  Congress  in  deciding  when 
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and  whether  to  send  American  troops 
Into  hostilities  overseas.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  2ils  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t>ie 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

TESnUONT   OF   CONGESaSMAN  FHANK  HOB1t)N 

Mr.  CbAlrman  and  members  of  this  dlsttn- 
gulabed  Committee.  I  am  honored  to  hftve 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  on  a 
subject  which  may  have  more  potential  thian 
any  other  single  legislative  action  for  healltog 
the  dlvl^veneas  and  the  diminished  credl- 
bUlty  our  nation  has  stiff ered  over  forelpi 
poUclea  of  the  IMO'a. 

The  challenge  to  the  flSnd  Congress  to  t«ke 
r«sponalble  actlor  In  the  arena  of  Preeld«n- 
tlal  and  Congressional  war  powers  Is  to  me, 
the  most  serious  foreign  policy  challenge  toe 
face. 

I  am  deeply  indebted,  as  I  believe  (Jur 
country  Is,  to  the  senior  Senator  from  *iy 
own  State  of  New  York  for  taking  ftie 
thoughtful  Initiative  he  has  taken,  and  tor 
focusing  national  attention  on  the  war  pow- 
ers issue  by  his  sponsorship  of  S.  781. 

Senator  Javlts  and  this  Committee  un4er 
your  able  leadership.  Mr.  Chairman,  deeetve 
coDMnendatlon  for  seeking  an  approach 
which  would  codify  the  provisions  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Constitution  In  delineating 
those  war  powers  to  be  exercised  only  wtth 
the  approval  and  participation  of  the  Ccfei- 
grees. 

This  Committee  has  already  complied  an 
impressive  record  of  testimony  and  question- 
ing on  Senator  Javlts*  bill  as  well  as  other 
propooals  with  similar  goals.  My  purpose  h«re 
Is  to  praise  and  to  supplement  the  400-plus 
pages  of  legislative  history  you  have  alreaidy 
complied.  I  shall  not  seek  to  rehash  the  Ex- 
cellent statements  you  have  received  from 
renowned,  constitutional  experts,  professors 
and  from  other  Members  of  the  Senate  atid 
House.  ! 

I  come  here,  rather  as  one  Congressman, 
who,  like  all  the  rest  of  vm.  has  felt  the  pres- 
sure, the  temptation  and  the  frustration  of 
being  asked  by  large  segments  of  the  public 
to  caU  signals  during  an  on-going  war  fr^m 
the  sidelines,  participating  In  what,  at  bflst. 
have  been  back-handed  and  Ineffective  l«g- 
islatlve  efforts  to  bring  some  Congressloaal 
Influence  to  bear  on  the  era  of  national  trag- 
edy and  distrust  which  has  evolved  since  tihe 
passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolutlpn 
seven  years  ago. 

I  cite  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  asj  a 
starting  point  of  this  era  because  that  eve  jit, 
inadvertently  or  not.  led  to  an  abandonmont 
by  the  Congress  of  any  proper  exercise  of 
Constitutional  responsibility  we  would  or 
should  have  had  In  determining  the  course 
of  America's  march  into  the  quicksand  of 
Southeast  Asia.  In  the  statement  I  made  bn 
the  House  floor  on  April  6  (which  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  Appendix  of  my  testlmonjy) 
when  I  Introduced  my  own  version  of  Sena- 
tor Javlts"  bill.  I  cited  what  I  saw  as  a  Com- 
stltutlonal  crisis  between  the  legislative  afid 
Executive  Branches  of  our  Government.  :qut 
I  hasten  to  agree  with  the  view  that  Senator 
Cooper  of  this  Committee  has  expressed,  that 
this  Constitutional  crisis  really  has  Its  ro<)ts 
In  a  policy  crsls  which  may  never  have  coine 
to  a  head  without  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion and  the  subsequent  Vietnam  era.       \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  exchange  you  had  itot 
weekend  with  former  tTndersecretary  of 
State  Katzenbach  during  a  panel  discussion 
quickly  got  to  the  point  of  this  whole  Isstie. 
That  point  Is  precisely  whether  Congress,  or 
Congressmen  and  Senators  Individually, 
want  to  forsake  the  luxiny  of  sideline  ciit- 
tclom  of  foredgn  policy  and  Monday-mom- 
Ing  quartertxicklng  and  take  on  a  role  wlilph 
I  see  as  being  dictated  by  the  Constltutl(  m. 


a  role  which  would  forge  a  partnership  In 
responsibility  with  the  Executive  over  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  troops  abroad. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  he  seriously  doubted 
Congress  would  prefer  responsibility  to  Mon- 
day morning  signal  calling — at  the  same 
time  he  said  that  the  passage  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  was  "one  of  the  most  vm- 
happy  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
President,"  because  It  precluded  his  having 
to  return  to  Congress  to  win  a  continuing 
mandate  on  the  war. 

While  Mr.  Katzenbach  may  be  correct  in 
his  assessment  that  at  least  some  Members 
and  Senators  would  prefer  the  politically 
safer  course  of  criticizing  military  actions 
which  are  solely  a  result  of  Presidential 
orders,  I  don't  believe  the  safety  of  our 
political  skins  Is  a  Justifiable  factor  In  con- 
sidering this  legislation.  As  I  see  It.  and  as 
Senators  Javlts,  Eagleton  and  others  who 
have  testified  here  have  seen  It.  we  In  Con- 
gress have  a  duty,  a  responsibility  like  It  or 
not.  under  the  Constitution  to  play  a  major 
role  In  any  decision  to  Involve  American 
troops  In  hostilities.  Congress,  In  effect, 
abandoned  this  responsibility  In  1964  when 
It  accepted  Presdent  Johnson's  determina- 
tion to  retaliate  against  the  North  Vlet- 
najxkese  by  enacting  the  Gulf  of  Itonkln  res- 
olution. The  power  gap  we  created  was 
qiUckly  filled,  and  has  been  filled  to  this  day 
by  exclusively  Presidential  decisions  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  commitment  of  troops  to 
hostilities  In  the  nations  of  Indochina. 

I,  like  many  members  of  this  Committee, 
supported  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  in 
1964,  and  I  supported  Its  repeal  'ust  year,  as 
did  the  President.  But,  particularly  In  terms 
of  future  possibilities  for  Involvement  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  In  hostilities  abroad 
the  power  gap  created  by  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
action  Is  still  there,  and  It  will  remain  unless 
this  Congress  will  act  to  apply,  through 
legislation,  the  procedures  for  our  exercise 
of  Leg^latlve  powers  delineated  under  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  I  sponsored  In  the  House  on  April 
6,  Is  Identical  In  all  but  two  significant  re- 
spects to  the  carefxilly-forged  language  of 
the  Javlts  bill. 

One  relatively  minor  deviation  Is  my  omis- 
sion of  the  word  'property "  from  Section  A 
(3)  of  the  Javlts  bill,  which  Is  Section  101 
(a)  of  H.R.  7290.  The  Issue  of  protection  of 
property  as  a  legitimate  cause  for  Presiden- 
tial commitment  of  American  troops  was 
discussed  In  your  hearings  on  March  24.  I 
note  that  Senator  Javlts  said  he  would  be 
prepared  to  delete  the  term  "property"  be- 
cause of  the  potential  for  misinterpretation 
of  Its  Intent. 

The  major  difference  between  S.  731  and 
H.R.  7290  and  the  major  thrust  of  my  testi- 
mony this  morning  Is  the  attention  my  bill 
gives  to  the  actual  mechanics  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  Congressional  responsibility  In  war- 
making  decisions. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  while  the  pow- 
ers assigned  to  Congress  under  Article  I. 
Section  8  are  Intended  to  provide  a  thor- 
ough and  workable  system  of  checks  by 
Congress  over  Presidential  authority,  the 
actual  exercise  of  these  powers  does  not  re- 
quire the  Congress  and  the  President  to  pair 
off  In  an  adversary  role  whenever  a  deci- 
sion Involving  national  secxirtty  la  called  for. 
Over  the  nearly  200  years  of  our  history,  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  more  successful 
when  Congress  and  the  President  have  acted 
In  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  of  partner- 
ship, rather  than  In  one  of  dlstrxiat  and 
sniping  over  foreign  policy  Issues.  To  a  major 
extent,  Presidential  decisions  dvulng  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  the  failure  of  Congres.s 
to  affirmatively  carry  out  Its  duties  In  this 
period,  have  eroded  that  desirable  atmos- 
phere of  trust  and  partnership. 

I  feel  that  any  legislation  we  adopt  miist 
be  drafted  with  an  eye  to  reestablishing.  In 


the  long  run,  a  working  partnership  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches 
where  war  decisions  are  concerned. 

Thus.  In  H.R.  7290,  I  have  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  whereby  psychologically 
as  well  as  substantively,  the  fostering  of  such 
a  partnership   would  be  encouraged. 

Title  II  of  my  bill  would  create  a  Joint 
C  jmmlttee  on  National  Security. 

The  "olnt  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity would  orlng  together  authoritative 
Members  of  Congress  In  foreign  and  mili- 
tary affairs.  Its  membership  would  include 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
Houses  and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  ml- 
norlty  members  of  Congressional  Committees 
concerned  directly  with  foreign  and  military 
policy.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sf  eaker  of  the  House,  and  the  minority  lead- 
ers In  the  House  and  Senate  would  each  ap- 
point one  additional  member.  (A  detailed 
llstln,^  of  the  Joint  Committee's  membersolp 
Is  contained  In  the  appendix.)  This  new  3om- 
mlttee  would  be  designated  by  Congress  m 
the  panel  authorized  to  consult  with  the 
President  and  his  national  seciirlty  arlvls«>r» 
In  situations  where  congressional  powers  art 
Involved  and  where  congressional  ratification 
of  military  actions  s  required  as  described 
In  the  Javlts  bill  and  In  my  own  proposal. 

The  Joint  committee  must  transmit  re- 
ports It  receives  pursuant  to  the  provtsloiu 
of  this  bill  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  both  Houses,  which  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  drafting  and  reporting  to  the  House 
and  Senate  legislation  to  ratify  or  change 
the  President's  actions.  While  the  Joint  com- 
mittee has  no  direct  legislative  responsibility. 
It  must  transmit  the  President's  report,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendation  for  action. 

I  cannot  overemphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  need  for  this  Joint  Committee  does 
not  arise  from  any  demonstrated  Inadequacy 
or  ineffectiveness  of  the  existing  legislative 
committees  of  the  Bouse  and  Senate  which 
have  responsibility  for  foreign  and  military 
affairs.  It  is  precisely  the  Importance  of  these 
committees  and  the  role  they  would  play  In 
the  actual  carrying  out  of  Congressional 
powers  under  the  Javlts  bill  which  prompted 
me  to  assemble  the  leadership  of  these  com- 
mittees, together  with  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  In  the  House  and  Senate  on  a  single 
panel — a  panel  which  would  be  ofBclally 
and  formally  designated  by  the  Congress  to 
receive  Presidential  communications  re- 
quired under  this  legislation,  and  to  be 
available  to  consult  privately  with  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  national  security  advisers  In 
International  emergencies. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  bill 
assigns  absolutely  no  legislative  power  or 
Jurisdiction  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Security.  Any  legislative  measures 
short  of  or  Including  a  declaration  of  war 
must  first  be  considered  and  reported  out 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Despite  Its  lack  of  a  direct  procedural  role 
m  formulating  legislation  which  would  ap- 
prove, change  or  reject  Presidential  action  to 
dispatch  U.S.  troops  Into  hostile  areas.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  creation  of  such  a 
Committee  has  distinct  advantages. 

iJtirlng  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  hurriedly  summoned  20  Con- 
gressional leaders  to  the  White  House  at  6 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October  22.  1962. 
to  lay  out  the  reasons  for  his  Impending  an- 
nouncement that  evening  of  a  naval  quaran- 
tine In  the  waters  surrounding  Cuba.  This 
consultation,  despite  the  fact  that  the  action 
was  not  preceded  by  any  affirming  Congres- 
sional resolution,  did  much  to  unite  the 
American  Government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple and  our  allies  behind  the  necessary 
but  rtaky  course  that  was  followed  In  Octo- 
ber, 1962.  It  also  left  no  doubts  In  the  minds 
of  our  adversaries  as  to  American  unity  and 
resolve.  The  atmosphere  of  partnership  and 
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unity  that  was  forged  In  that  crisis  Is  one 
«rihich  I  feel  we  could  In  the  future  encour- 
=M  by  designating  a  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Security  which  the  President,  at 
his  option,  could  consult  with,  prior  to  tak- 
ine  military  action  under  the  terms  of  the 
^vlts  bill,  and  which  he  mv^t  consult  with 
within  24  hours  after  taking  such  action. 

The  prestigious  and  bl-p€krtlflan  nature  of 
the  Joint  Committee's  membership  would. 
I  feel  help  to  set  the  stage  for  an  atmos- 
Dhere  of  partnership  and  unity  In  such  decl- 
Jlons  without  risking  a  reluctant  rubber- 
stamp  of  Presidential  actions  In  situations 
where  the  Congress  does  not  feel  his  deci- 
sions are  In  the  national  interest. 

I  have  also  included  In  H.R.  7290,  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Joint  Committee  to 
transmit  the  President's  report  on  his  ac- 
tions to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  together  with  a  recom- 
mendaUon  for  Congressional  action.  Par 
from  impeding  the  legislative  process  which 
18  to  Uke  place  within  the  30-day  period 
following  a  miUtary  action  under  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  powers.  I  feel  that  a 
prompt  and  authoritative  recommendation 
from  this  prestigious  panel  would  fulfill  a 
great  psychological  need  for  the  Congress 
and  the  nation  during  what  would  Inevitably 
be  a  moment  of  crisis  and  uncertainty. 

While  the  Joint  Committee's  recommen- 
dation, even  If  It  were  unanimous,  would  not 
preclude  Individual  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators from  publicizing  differing  points  of 
view  on  the  President's  action,  It  would  pro- 
vide a  prompt  focal  point  of  national  and 
International  attention  as  to  the  stance  of 
the  Congress  on  the  matter,  as  a  backdrop 
to  the  legislative  deliberation  and  debate 
that  would  follow. 

In  short,  I  feel  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Security  would 
acknowledge  the  roles  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  In  the  exercise  of  legislative  pow- 
ers delineated  under  the  Constitution  and  In 
the  Javlts  bill.  More  Importantly,  I  feel  It 
would  encourage  the  creation  of  a  working 
partnership  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  In  moments  of  International 
crlsU.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Joint  Committee 
would  be  an  impediment  to  prompt  action 
or  mere  excess  baggage  because  of  Its  lack 
of  legislative  Jurisdiction,  but  think  its  very 
existence  would  enhance  the  role  of  Con- 
gress In  decisions  whether  or  not  to  dispatch 
U.S.  troops  Into  hostile  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  come  before  you 
to  profess  pride  of  authorship  In  the  detailed 
make-up  or  functions  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. My  bill  presents  one  way.  and  I  feel  a 
responsible  way  to  constitute  and  utilize 
such  a  Committee.  However.  I  can  i^^re- 
olate  that  In  Its  expertise  your  committee 
may  decide  to  alter  the  membersh^j  or  struc- 
ture of  the  committee  In  some  way.  For  ex- 
ample, since  drafting  the  bill.  I  have  come 
to  prefer  a  rotating  chairmanship  between 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  rather  than  the 
permanent  designation  of  the  Speaker  as 
Chairman  which  my  bill  contains.  Also,  my 
bm  provides  for  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  serve  on  the  National  Se- 
curity Committee.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
work  this  out  would  be  to  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
as  a  member.  If.  In  a  particular  Congress  the 
Chairman  Is  a  Senator,  then  the  ranking 
minority  House  member  serving  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comnalttee  should  fill  the 
other  seat.  When  a  House  member  Is  Chair- 
man, the  ranking  minority  Senator  should 
serve. 

These  are  merely  two  examples  I  have  con- 
sidered of  changes  you  may  want  to  make, 
should  you  decide  that  the  concept  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Security  Is  a  worthy 
one. 


There  Is  one  general  point  In  si^port  of 
the  language  of  the  Javlts  bill,  as  adopted 
In  HJl.  7290  that  I  would  like  to  make.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  legislation  we  enact  should 
be  an  attempt  to  write  an  exhatistlve  "serv- 
ice manual"  for  national  emergencies.  We 
cannot  possibly  predict  every  sort  of  even- 
tuality, and  then  seek  to  describe  In  detail 
the  roles  of  Congress  and  the  President  In 
each  possible  occurrence.  Whatever  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  we  enact.  Its  effectiveness 
will  d^)end  to  a  great  extent  on  an  at- 
mosphere of  trust  between  the  two  branches 
of  government.  Without  this  atmo^here. 
Presidents  will  tend  to  opt  for  their  Inter- 
pretations of  foreign  policy  history  and  Con- 
stitutional provisions  in  Justifying  their  ac- 
tions, and  Congress  cOuld  again  largely  be 
left  with  the  role  of  Monday  morning  quar- 
terback. 

I  feel  that  the  language  of  the  Javlts  bill 
Is  firm  enough  to  define  the  proper  war 
power  roles  of  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive, without  suociunblng  to  the  serious 
charge  that  the  blU  Ues  the  President's 
hands,  or  seeks  to  limit  his  legitimate  powers. 
There  Is  no  question  that  legislation  Is 
needed  to  apply  the  meaning  of  legislative 
war  powers  in  Article  I,  SecUon  8.  to  the  pres- 
ent day  world  of  rapid  conununlcatlons.  in- 
stantaneous weapons  of  war.  and  American 
leadership  of  the  free  world.  A  bill  Is  needed 
which  accomplishes  this  without  hamstring- 
ing legitimate  Presidential  powers  to  respond 
to  emergency  situations.  I  strongly  feel  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Javlts  bUl  meet  this 
standard. 

Also,  I  feel  that  my  proposal  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Security.  whUe  It 
wotild  not  substantively  change  the  balance 
of  war  powers  between  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  Hill,  would  add  to  the  stature  of 
the  legitimate  role  of  Congress,  and  would 
encourage  an  atmosphere  of  partnership  and 
trtist  In  the  functioning  of  both  branches 
of  government  In  an  emergency. 

The  war  powers  of  Congress  are  not  fully 
understood  by  the  American  people,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  there  are  Indications  that  the 
Congress  Itself  does  not  understand  Its  legi- 
timate role  in  this  vital  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  an  affirmative 
Congressional  role  In  the  Vietnam  era.  Con- 
gressional opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  cluttered  with  diverse  motivations, 
a  clutter  which  Is  confusing  to  our  allies 
and  misleading  to  our  adversaries.  Some  op- 
pKJse  the  war  on  moral  grounds,  others  on 
political  or  geo-political  grounds,  others  for 
tactical  reasons,  others  for  constitutional  or 
legal  reasons. 

This  Is  the  burden  that  Congress,  the  na- 
tion— Indeed,  our  foreign  policy — have  had 
to  bear  amid  conftision  as  to  the  proper  role 
of  Congress,  In  the  absence  of  a  procedural 
arrangement  for  Congressional  participation 
In  the  war-making  activity.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  this  uncertainty  has  encouraged  a 
variety  of  responses,  ranging  from  the  most 
Olympian  scholarship  to  the  most  adoles- 
cent hysteria. 

As  my  distinguished  New  York  colleague 
In  the  Senate  so  brilliantly  stated  In  his  tes- 
timony here  on  March  24th,  if  we  act  to 
correct  this  situation  "The  President  will 
know  where  he  stands.  The  Congress  and  the 
people  will  know  where  they  stand.  And  the 
world  will  know  where  America  stands." 

1  t^^n^  the  world  needs  to  know  where 
America  stands  In  these  situations,  and  this 
legislation  would  be  of  Immense  value  In 
resolving  doubts  among  our  own  armed 
forces,  among  our  adversaries,  and  among 
our  allies. 

Congress  is  not  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
nor  Is  It  an  adjunct  of  the  military  structure. 
Congress,  as  spokesman  for  the  people,  has 
an  Independent  responsibility  Involving 
questioning,  evaluation  and  Judgment. 
My  bill  U  addressed  to  the  fulfillment  of 


this  responsibility,  and  I  hope  that  my  testi- 
mony here  this  morning  will  be  a  construc- 
tive addition  to  the  commendable  attention 
your  Committee  Is  already  giving  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  Ues  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government. 

MElilBERSBIP  OF  THE  PaOPOSKD  JOINT  COMMTI- 
TEX  ON  NATIONAL  SXCUKITY 

Chairman:    The  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Vice-Chalrman :  The  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate. 

Members : 

The  Majority  Leader  of  the  House. 

The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House. 

The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  each  of  the  following  oonunlttees: 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

One  Member  of  the  House  who  is  not  a 
member  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  Com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

One  Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is  not  a 
member  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  Com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

One  Member  of  the  House  who  Is  not  a 
member  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  Com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House. 

One  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  a 
member  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  Com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 


VIETNAMESE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  articles  by  Chester  L.  Cooper,  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analy- 
sis, which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  week.  These  articles  emphasise 
the  importance  of  truly  free  and  open 
elections  to  South  Vietnam  this  year. 
They  underUne  the  urgency  with  which 
the  Congress  should  consider  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  17,  the  Stevenson 
re80luti(»i,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

That  resolution  urges  the  President  to 
assure  the  utter  neutrality  of  the  D.S. 
Government  to  those  elections.  Beyond 
that,  it  would  deny  UJ8.  assistance  to  any 
South  Vietnamese  Government  that  ac- 
quired or  retatoed  power  through  coup, 
corruption  or  coercion.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  congressional  commission,  staffed 
with  people  fluent  to  Vietnamese,  to 
monitor  U.S.  mvolvement  to  those  elec- 
tions and  report  regularly  to  the  Con- 
gress throughout  the  South  Vietnamese 
election  period. 

Dr.  Cooper's  articles  todicate  how  truly 
free  and  open  elections  might  begto  a 
process  of  accommodation  among  the 
contendtog  elements  withto  South  Viet- 
nam. They  explato  that  such  a  process 
might  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
with  at  least  a  chance  to  live  in  peace, 
whereas  Vletnamization  has  the  result  of 
hi>.n<^ing  over  to  a  war-weary  people  a 
war  they  do  not  want.  They  todicate 
how  a  truly  honest  election  to  South 
Vietnam — whether  it  results  to  the  re- 
election of  the  Thleu  government  or  the 
establishment  of  a  different  government 
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willing  to  seek  a  compromise  settla- 
ment — could  make  our  own  process  <Jf 
disengagement  more  rapid  and  less  sul)- 
ject  to  future  recriminations. 

It  Is  deeply  disquieting  to  see  it  sug- 
gested in  this  Chamber  that  the  U.$. 
Government  ought  to  actively  help  ar- 
range the  outcome  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese election  so  that  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment will  win.  It  is  perhaps  a  sign  of 
how  this  terrible  war  has  imhinged  oUr 
sense  of  decency  that  such  an  idea  is 
seriously  discu^ed  In  the  UJS.  Senate.  { 

We  have  said  we  went  Into  Vletnati 
to  defend  the  South  Vietnamese  peoplefs 
right  of  self-determination.  We  ha^e 
sacrificed  much  while  we  have  been 
there.  Would  not  all  those  sacrifices  be 
utterly  meaningless  if,  as  we  leave,  ^e 
ourselves  abridge  the  very  right  we  saW 
we  fought  to  defend  ? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  D^- 
Cooper's  articles  and  two  other  articles 
be  printed  m  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoRi), 

as  follows:  I 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19,  1971 

Thk  EutcTORAL  Option  n»  VimrAic — ^I 
(By  Chester  L.  Cooper) 

Washington. — ^BV)r  more  than  two  d©;- 
ades  American  officials  have  provided  a  va^t 
range  of  rationales  for  our  Involvement  (n 
South  Vietnam.  But  only  one  conslsteikt 
theme  emerges:  to  p^mlt  the  South  Viet- 
namese freely  to  choose  their  government. 
President  Nlzon  has  reiterated  this  American 
objective.  As  recently  as  April  7  he  reminded 
us  that  Americans  are  fighting  In  Vletnatn 
so  that  the  people  there  can  "choose  t%e 
kind  of  government  they  want."  If  the  Sou^h 
Vietnamese  are  able  to  exercise  a  free  cholde, 
we  will  have  achieved  an  honorable,  alb^t 
costly,  victory. 

Barly  In  the  Paris  talks  there  was  hope 
that  serious  propositions  could  eventually  be 
advanced  and  explored.  Thought  was  glv«n 
to  conducting  elections  In  South  Vletna^ 
under  a  joint  non-Oommunlst/Communl^i 
electoral  commission.  The  proposal  was  suffo- 
cated by  Communist  Insistence  that  tke 
Saigon  Government  should  be  replaced  ^y 
a  "caretaker"  coalition  and  that  that  gov- 
ernment should  then  appoint  a  Joint  elec- 
toral commission.  Washington  and  SalgOn 
were  rightly  skeptical  that  any  caretaker 
government  endorsed  by  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  a^d  Hanoi  would  conduct  a 
genuinely  free  election. 

The  months  have  ground  into  years,  aiid 
an  Important  date  on  South  Vietnam's  poll  t- 
Ical  calendar  which  seemed  remote,  evdn 
hypothetical  then,  now  looms  large:  eany 
next  October  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
will  vote  for  a  new  government.  Our  stajte 
In  that  election  Is  very  high.  If  It  Is  fair,  aAd 
known  to  be  so,  we  will  have  accomplished 
the  one  American  objective  consistently  en- 
dorsed by  every  President  since  Elsenhowfr. 
Clearly,  if  the  election  is  fraudulent,  we  will 
have  lost  the  wv,  however  many  more  Coiti- 
munlsts  may  be  added  to  the  body  count.  ' 

A  genuinely  free  election  U  a  large  ord^r. 
But  It  Is  more  palatable  and  more  easily 
achieved  than  virtually  any  other  objectiire 
which,  at  one  time  or  another,  we  have  ^t 
for  oiirselves  in  Vietnam.  A  credible  demon- 
stration of  free  choice  will  be  neither  l|i- 
evitable  nor  automatic.  There  is  much  Ito 
o«  done  and  one  despairs  that  It  may  b« 
Already  too  late.  The  election  laws  of  Sovtjth 
Vietnam  should  be  revised  to  embrace  ull 
*ho  choose  to  run  or  vote;  the  govemmetit 
should  be  chosen  by  a  majority  rather  thin 
a  plurality  of  the  voters;  the  election  caid- 


palgns,  the  voting  process  and  the  counting 
of  ballots  must  be  under  the  cognizance  of 
an  impeccably  impartial  body;  military 
forces  should  be  confined  to  their  bases  dur- 
ing the  election.  The  press  must  not  remain 
the  private  preserve  of  the  Government's 
candidate;  opposition  candidates  and  their 
supporters  must  be  free  from  potential  or 
actual  Imprisonment.  These  steps  will  re- 
quire careful  leverage  and  skillful  diplomacy 
with  the  Saigon  Government. 

It  IB  a  bitter  irony  that  the  vital  objective 
of  free  choice  is  within  our  reach,  but  may 
be  beyond  our  grasp.  It  Is  all  the  more  ironic 
that  our  allies  in  Saigon,  whom  many  believe 
are  Anierlcan  "puppets,"  present  formidable 
obstacles.  One  wonders  whether  we  would 
actually  use  our  bargaining  power  in  Saigon 
to  insure  a  genuinely  free  election.  An  even 
more  difficult  problem  will  be  to  persviade 
the  Communists  to  coojjerate.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  has  vehemently  opposed 
any  election  conducted  by  the  Saigon  Gov- 
erimient.  If  the  Communists  do  decide  to  run 
candidates  in  October  or  to  allow  the  people 
under  their  control  to  vote,  it  will  not  be 
because  they  wish  to  help  Washington 
achieve  a  "victory." 

But  suppose  the  Communists  agreed  to 
run  and  vote?  And  suppose  they  wc«i7  If 
that  should  happen,  we  clearly  have  been 
bucking  the  political  tide  in  South  Vietnam. 
Sadder  but  wiser  for  this  discovery,  we  would 
have  little  choice  but  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely and  Immediately. 

Suppose  they  ran  and,  as  is  more  likely, 
scored  a  modest  vote?  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
other  political  parties  which  performed  well, 
sho\Ud  be  represented  in  Saigon.  This  would 
recognize  the  realities  of  the  Vietnamese 
political  scene. 

Now  suppose,  as  seems  most  likely,  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front  boycotts  the 
election.  If  Saigon  had  made  the  offer,  and 
if  the  modalities  of  the  election  would  pass 
muster  among  fair-minded  Judges,  the  onus 
for  denying  a  choice  to  the  people  under 
Communist  control  would  be  on  the  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front  rather  than  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. Even  so,  the  vast  majority  of  South 
Vietnamese  wovUd  have  participated  in  the 
political  process.  In  the  maligned  1967  elec- 
tion, more  than  4.7  million  votes  were  cast. 
Approximately  7  million  South  Vietnamese 
were  of  voting  age  In  1967  and  68  per  cent 
of  the  theoretically  eligible  voters  exercised 
their  choice.  (Only  61  per  cent  of  Americans 
of  voting  age  cast  their  ballots  in  1968.)  If. 
Indeed,  Saigon's  control  now  extends  over 
much  more  of  South  Vietnam  than  in  1967, 
voter  turnout,  even  without  Communist  par- 
ticipation, should  be  larger  than  it  was  four 
years  ago.  The  government  chosen  next  Octo- 
ber should  be  able  to  make  a  credible  claim 
that  it  represented  a  clear  preponderance  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20,  1971] 
Thx  Elsctoral  Option  ts  Vietnam — n 

(By  Chester  L.  Cooper) 
Washington. — It  is  difficult  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  second-guess  an  election  In  the  United 
States.  All  the  more  so  when  he  tries  to  pre- 
dict one  abroad.  But,  based  on  what  one  can 
glean  from  the  mood  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese in  the  1967  election  and  what  one  can 
divine  of  their  present  mood,  a  consequential, 
non -Communist,  pro-peace  opponent  to 
President  Thleu  might  have  at  least  an  even 
chance. 

Duong  Van  "Big"  Minh,  hero  of  the  antl- 
Dlem  coup  and  first  of  a  bewildering  series 
of  general  who  took  over  the  government 
after  the  death  of  Diem,  was  prevented  from 
running  for  election  In  1967,  but  apparently 
Intends  to  campaign  in  1971.  A  vigorous  race 
(which  may  be  expecting  too  much  from  that 
amiable  and  popular,  but  not  very  energetic 


man)  and  a  fair  election  (we  go  back  to 
Square  One  again)  would  Increase  the  odds 
against  Thieu's  re-election.  But,  unless  Thleu 
wins,  one  pillar  of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policy  may  crumble. 

An  Important  factor  determining  the  rate 
of  American  withdrawal  Is  the  demonstrated 
readiness  and  capability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  carry  on  the  war.  But  this  depends 
on  variables  beyond  American  control. 
Among  these  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Saigon  government  is  committed  to  continue 
the  war.  The  future  of  the  Administration's 
Vietnam  policy  could  ultimately  be  decided 
by  a  development  that  may  not  have  entered 
into  Washington's  original  calculations — the 
replacement,  midway  in  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
program,  of  the  Thleu-Ky  Government  by 
one  elected  on  a  platform  to  end  the  war. 
While  Mlnh,  himself.  Is  more  of  a  hawk  than 
a  dove,  a  government  headed  by  him  would 
have  a  hefty  peace  constituency  and  would 
probably  move  toward  ending  the  fighting. 
This  may  be  a  key  to  the  Administration's 
apparent  diffidence  about  the  modalities  of 
the  election. 

A  highly  motivated,  popular,  non-Commu- 
nist successor  to  Thleu  who  would  seek  to 
end  the  fighting  through  bilateral  negotia- 
tions or  de  facto  arrangements  would  repre- 
sent a  truly  "Vletnamized"  solution  to  the 
war.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  could 
withdraw  our  remaining  forces  after  the 
October  election  without  the  haggling  that 
would  Inevitably  take  place  with  a  Thleu 
government.  One  hopes  that  Washington 
planners  eu'e  examining  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  this  salubrious  contingency. 

An  American  military  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  within  the  next  twelve  months 
would  be  widely  regarded  with  relief  and 
enthusiasm.  But  this  reaction  will,  by  no 
means,  be  universal;  millions  of  Americans 
could  easily  be  convinced.  Indeed  if  they  are 
not  already  convinced,  that  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  (like  President  Kai-shek  of  yester- 
year) was  the  victim  of  a  Washington  sell- 
out; that  "politicians"  and  soft-headed 
civilians  in  Washington  conspired  to  dump 
him  Jiist  when  Hanoi  was  on  the  verge  of 
defeat.  "Who  lost  Vietnam?"  The  exploita- 
tion of  this  Issue  in  1972  by  unscrupulous 
politicians  is  a  possibility  to  worry  responsi- 
ble people  of  all  political  persuasions. 

President  Nixon  has  an  urgent  task  ahead 
during  the  coming  months — and  there  is, 
thus  far  at  least,  no  evidence  that  it  Is  being 
tackled.  It  is  curious,  for  example,  that  the 
recent  State  of  the  World  message  Ignores 
the  forthcoming  election  in  Vietnam.  And  it 
is  unfortunate  that  in  the  President's  April  7 
speech  there  was  no  specific  reference  to  the 
October  elecUon.  The  United  States  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  a  political  rather  than 
a  military  one.  Americans  must  be  reminded, 
not  every  several  months  or  so,  but  con- 
stantly, that  oiur  objectives  in  Vietnam,  now 
and  tomorrow,  are  limited.  And  that  they 
were  limited  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
military  involvement  a  decade  ago. 

We  do  not  now  have  and  we  never  did 
have  the  goca  of  destroying  the  Communist 
regime  In  Hanoi,  killing  all  Communists  In 
South  Vietnam  or  transforming  that  ootin- 
try  Into  a  bastion  of  Free  World  democracy, 
economic  power  and  military  might.  Our  goal 
has  always  been  political,  not  mUitary  or 
even  economic. 

An  accident  of  timing  wlU  present  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  a  historic  opportunity.  If 
he  firmly  seizes  it,  the  rewards  for  him  and 
for  all  of  us  may  be  incalculable;  if  he  makes 
but  a  deficient  and  half-hearted  effort,  he 
and  we  may  have  had  our  last  chance  to 
retrieve  something  of  value  for  all  our 
sacrifices.  Given  a  fair  election  In  South  Viet- 
nam  next  October  and  a  bit  of  luck  and  some 
prudence  In  Laos  and  Ctimbodia,  virtually 
all  American  troops  oould  be  home  by  thU 
time  next  year.  President  Nixon  could  face 
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bl5  own  campaign  in  1972,  even  if  the  talks 
in  Paris  get  nowhere,  with  Vietnam  pretty 
much  behind  him.  No  small  achievement  in 
an  election  year.  And  no  small  comfort  to 
Americans  for  whom  1971  marks  a  decade  of 
our  military  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  1971 1 

Former  AID  Advisers  Sekk  'Fair'  Viet 

Vote 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

U.S.  policy  in  South  Vietnam  Is  so  heavily 
committed  U)  Saigon's  present  leaders  that 
"fair  elections"  are  impossible  unless  the 
United  States  demonstrates  it  wants  them. 
It  was  charged  yesterday. 

A  campaign  to  require  genuine  U.S.  "neu- 
trality" In  South  Vietnam's  assembly  election 
In  August,  and  the  presidential  election  in 
October,  has  been  launched  by  a  group  of 
yoimg  former  American  advisers  in  Viet- 
nam. 

All  were  Vietnamese-speaking  specialists 
committed  to  work  for  "self-determination" 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  "an  honoraole 
peace."  They  left  U.S.  government  service 
disillusioned  about  the  prospects  of  achiev- 
ing either  goal  under  current  American  pol- 
icy. 

Under  the  existing  policy  of  overt  and 
covert  U.S.  support  for  the  government  of 
President  Thleu,  said  Theodaore  Jacqueney, 
the  government  returned  to  power  in  a  South 
Vietnamese  election  "will  be  determined  to 
seek  a  military  solution  of  the  war — against 
the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people." 

"The  South  Vietnamese  people,"  he  said, 
"believe  that  the  coming  elections  will  be  a 
fraud,  and  that  fraud  will  be  American  sup- 
port for  a  mlltary  government." 

"We  don't  think  they  (the  South  Viet- 
namese people)  by  any  means  favor  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  but  they  favor  peace 
In  an  open  and  honest  election." 

Jacqueney,  who  is  27,  Is  coordinator  of  a 
group  formed  here  last  month,  called  the 
Vietnam  Elections  Project.  He  served  in  Viet- 
nam during  1969  and  1970  as  a  commuiLity 
development  and  political  officer  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  assigned  to  Civil  Operations  and 
Rural  Development  (CORDS).  Jacqueney  re- 
signed from  AID  last  February,  after  the 
Laos  Incursion. 

Another  leader  In  the  Vietnam  Elections 
Project  is  Oliver  Davidson.  30,  who  held  a 
post  similar  to  Jacqueney 's  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  1966  to  1969,  and  left  AID  the 
latter  year. 

A  third,  Richard  Wlnslow.  28,  a  former 
Peace  Corps  worker  In  Peru,  w(»-ked  for 
CORDS  in  Vietnam  In  1970. 

Jerald  Roback,  27,  a  fourth  leader  of  the 
project,  was  In  Vietnam  the  same  ye«u-s 
and  accompanied  U.S.  troops  who  penetrated 
Cambodia  last  year,  where  he  Is  credited 
with  leading  many  Cambodians  to  safety 
through  the  battle  zones. 

By  themselves,  or  even  with  considerable 
others  who  share  their  views,  these  young 
men  whould  have  Insignificant  weight  to  In- 
fluence U.S.  policy.  That  is  why  they  say 
they  abandoned  attempts  to  shift  U.S.  policy 
from  "the  Inside,"  and  organized  to  arouse 
public  and  congressional  action. 

Uany  of  their  goals  are  contained  In  a 
Senate  resolution  by  Sen.  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son in  (D-m.) ,  co-sponsored  by  Sens.  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont.).  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D- 
HawaU),  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne), 
George  McGovem  (D-S.D.),  Harold  E. 
Hughes  (D-Iowa),  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.), 
Mike  Gravel  (D-Alaska),  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D-Mlnn.)  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  CD- 
Mass.). 

A  somewhat  similar  resolution  In  the 
House,  to  assure  "freedom  of  choice"  In 
South  Vietnam's  elections,  with  Rep.  Lester 


L.  Wolff  (D-N.Y.)  as  principal  sponsor,  also 
has  several  Republican  backers. 

The  Senate  resolution  would  send  a  10- 
member  commission  to  South  Vietnam,  ac- 
companied by  a  staff  of  Vietnamese-speak- 
ing personnel,  to  observe  the  elections  and 
assure  that  the  United  States  "maintains 
strict  neutrality"  In  it.  Senate  Republican 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  (Pa.)  Immediately  chal- 
lenged the  resolution  when  it  was  Intro- 
duced April  5,  on  grounds  that  it  would  be 
interpreted  either  as  "a  covert  move  to 
undermine  the  (Saigon)  government,  or 
maintain  it,"  according  to  the  composition  of 
the  UJS.  delegation. 

Members  of  the  Vietnam  Elections  Project 
maintain,  however,  that  the  United  States  Is 
Inescapably  involved  in  the  election  process 
in  any  event — already  heavily  influencing  it. 

Wlnslow  has  said  he  was  informed  by 
friends  still  in  South  Vietnam  that  Presi- 
dent Thleu  last  November  asked  Ambas- 
sador WilUam  Colby,  U.S.  OORDS  direc- 
tor In  South  Vietnam,  to  survey  popular  atti- 
tudes about  the  presidential  election  so 
Thleu  "would  know  where  his  strong  points 
were"  and  could  shape  his  actions  to  en- 
hance his  election. 

A  U.S.  siirvey  reportedly  was  carried  out 
In  South  Vietnam  in  November,  1970,  which 
solicited  views  about  prospective  presidential 
candidates  and  key  Issues.  A  OORDS  spokes- 
man later  denied  that  any  questions  were 
selected  by  Thleu  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.  But  questions  were  a&ked,  the 
spokesman  acknowledged,  to  give  the  U.S. 
mission  Indications  of  public  attitudes  on 
"an  Important  upcoming  event  which  could 
have  an  impact  on  the  pacification  and  de- 
velopment program  .  .  ." 

Colby  Is  scheduled  to  testify  Wednesday 
before  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
headed  by  Kennedy. 

Davidson  said  yesterday  that  attempts  to 
report  to  U.S.  mission  chiefs  widespread  sup- 
port for  "peace"  candidates  were  "laughed 
at  In  Saigon."  Superiors,  he  said,  would  re- 
spond that  "you  are  quite  Isolated  and  don't 
understand  the  over-all  problem."  Said  Wlns- 
low: "Whatever  reports  I  made  would  be 
passed  to  Ambassador  (E3.1s worth)  Bunker's 
garbage  pall. 

All  the  Vietnam  Elections  Project  mem- 
bers said  that  there  is  no  danger  whatever 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front,  which 
Is  referred  to  as  the  Vletcong,  "oould  ever 
win  an  open  and  fair  election." 

"There  are  three  reasons  why  the  front  has 
any  support,"  said  Davidson.  In  order  of  Im- 
portance, he  said,  "they  are:  fighting  the 
foreigners — Americans — and  a  military  and 
corrupt  government;  third  and  least,  a  small 
minority  favors  them  because  they  are  fight- 
ing for  Communists." 

"If  the  American  soldiers  were  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  If  Vietnam  had  a  quasl-clvlUan  or 
a  true  civilian  government,  the  Vletcong 
would  loee  their  two  main  rallying  points," 
he  said. 

Now,  said  Jacqueney,  "The  United  States 
is  solving  Its  Vietnam  problem  by  withdraw- 
al. The  Vietnamese,  however,  do  not  see 
American  withdrawal  alone  as  the  solution 
to  their  Vietnam  problem."  The  government 
mow  most  likely  to  remain  in  power,  he  said, 
will  fight  on  to  seek  a  military  solution, 
"contrary  to  the  views  of  most  Vietnamese, 
who  feel  that  a  compromise  settlement  Is 
the  only  way  to  end  the  war  quickly." 

McOek  Calxs  for  Untted  States  to  Am 
Thietj   Elkction 

A  Senate  supporter  of  President  Nixon's 
Southeast  Asia  policy  says  that  it  is  too  early 
for  self-determination  In  Vietnam,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  aid  in  the  reelec- 
tion efforts  of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

"It  Is  evident  that  under  present  circum- 
stances, self-determination  and  Vletnamlza- 


tlon do  not  go  hand  in  hand,"  said  Sen.  Gale 
W.  McOee  (D-Wyo.). 

"Hypocrisy."  replied  Sen.  Frank  Church 
(D-Idaho).  who  has  proposed  legislation  to 
prevent  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  from 
engaging  In  propaganda  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign government.  Church,  who  contends  the 
United  States  should  stay  out  of  Vietnamese 
politics,  has  accused  the  USIA  of  selling  the 
present  Saigon  government  "like  a  bar  of 
soap." 

The  Vietnamese  presidential  election  is 
scheduled  for  October.  Vice  President  Ngu- 
yen Cao  Ky  and  Gen.  Van  "Big"  Mlnh  are 
expected  to  be  Thieu's  major  rivals. 

In  a  statement  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  McOee  said,  "We  have  to  continue 
lending  all  the  support  within  our  capabil- 
ities to  insure  that  Thieu's  position  is  con- 
tinually strengthened.  It  is  only  In  this  way 
that  we  can  continue  withdrawing  fmn  the 
oonfllct." 

Such  an  argument.  Church  said  In  an 
interview,  "exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
claim  that  our  purx>ose  is  freedom  of  choice. 
If  It's  self-determination  we're  there  for,  the 
time  has  come  to  start  observing  it." 


BRAIN  DRAIN 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick)  and  an  inser- 
ti<Mi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  Insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Dominick 

For  years,  the  professional  men,  scientists 
and  engineers  of  many  Asian  countries  have 
been  emigrating  from  those  countries  to 
more  prosperous  and  technically  advanced 
countries  of  Europe  and  to  the  United  States, 
creating  what  is  generally  called  a  "brain 
drain"  on  the  countries  of  Asia  to  the  detri- 
ment of  technical  progress  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  a  fellow  Colo- 
radan  has  been  working  for  the  past  eight 
years  to  reverse  that  bredn  drain.  Dr.  Milton 
E.  Bender,  Jr..  formerly  has  headed  a  group 
of  American  business  and  professional  men 
who  founded  the  Asia  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy at  Bangkok,  Thailand.  Here,  the  brain- 
power of  the  western  world  Is  being  put  to 
work  to  encourage  students  of  Asian  nations 
to  develop  the  engineering  skills  so  badly 
needed  In  these  countries.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed by  what  I  saw  when  I  visited  the  In- 
stitute in  1967  and  recently  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Bender  indicating  that  the 
school  has  been  enjoying  even  greater  suc- 
cess In  recent  years. 

I  believe  that  efforts  such  as  this  by  indi- 
vidual Americans  helping  the  peoples  of  Asia 
to  help  themselves  have  an  enormous  bearing 
on  the  future  development  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  deserve  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues here  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  well.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  pertinent  portions  of  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Bender  be  included  in  the  Record. 


Exc^urr    From    Letter    bt    Dr.  Bender 

I  am  still  In  Bangkok  and  the  Asian  In- 
stitute of  Technology  Is  prospering  beyond 
my  fondest  expectations.  Our  enrollment  has 
grown  to  216  graduate  students  from  18 
cotmtrles  of  Asia  and  we  have  outgrown  the 
small  campus  you  saw  when  you  were  out 
here.  The  TTiai  Government  has  given  us  400 
acres  of  land  and  we  are  In  the  process  of 
building  a  completely  residential  campus. 
The  first  stage  of  constructions  will  be  com- 
pleted so  that  we  can  move  in  August  1972. 
Plans  call  for  our  offerings  then  to  expand 
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to  cover  all  fields  or  engin«erlng  and  allied 
sclencee  by  the  end  of  tbis  decade  and  at 
that  time  we  would  have  about  1,000  graduate 
student*. 

W«  have  worked  out  rather  novel  ways  ol 
ananclng  thla  Institute.  The  meet  novel  Is 
that  the  user  must  pay  a  reasonable  part 
of  the  cost  of  education  and  we  have  set 
the  tulUon  and  fees  at  $6,500  for  the  21 
months  Master's  program.  This  has  been  very 
well  accepted.  We  are  also  building  a  contract 
and  grant  research  program  to  do  research 
on  the  many  engineering  problems  of  Asia 
which  Is  badly  needed  out  here.  This  will  also 
go  a  long  way  towards  financing  parte  of  our! 
operation.  ...  I 

I  will  stay  on  here  as  President  until 
January  1873  and  then  turn  It  over  to  some-; 
one  else.  I  will  have  been  here  then  about  10' 
years  and  the  Institute  will  be  well  eetab-i 
llshed  Including  being  well  financed.  I  will 
probably  return  to  CStJ. 


SERIOUS  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG 
SKILLED  WORKERS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  2  years  I  have  spoken  out  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  and 
have  written  about  the  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  find  solutions  to 
the  increasingly  serious  unemployment 
and  underemployment  among  the  highly 
skilled  scientists,  engineers,  technicians, 
and  other  workers  in  the  Nation's  aero- 
space industry.  Their  almost  untenable 
position  has  come  about  as  a  result  of 
cutbacks  in  Federal  fimding  of  NASAi 
and  Army  aerospace  programs  and,  con-| 
sequently,  are  rightly  a  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  administration  and 
Congress. 

As  far  back  as  early  1969,  I  urged  the 
administration  to  make  every  effort  to 
find  a  place  for  those  displaced  men  and 
women  In  other  agencies  seeking  solu-! 
tions  to  national  problems  such  as  en-i 
vironment  and  transportation. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  A1-, 
pha  Institute,  created  by  unemployed 
aerospace  workers  in  Huntsville,  Ala.j 
who  have  Joined  their  efforts  and  re-l 
sources  in  seeking  to  help  solve  their  ownj 
plight.  The  work,  hopes,  and  aspirations 
of  Alpha  Institute  were  the  subject  of  a| 
recent  news  story  that  appeared  in  the| 
Birmingham  Post-Herald.  I 

Because  this  is  a  problem  that  exists! 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  newsstory  and  the  letterl 
be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  so  that  Sena-< 
tors  and  others  may  know  that  the  willj 
to  overcome  adversity  is  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  Americar)  spirit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itema 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RkcordJ 
as  follows: 

JOBtXSS   IN    HTTNTflVlLLX    OBOAMIZX    INS 

To  Tar  akd  Find  Work 
•    HuNTSvoiK. — After   months   of   trying   t 
land  Jobs  on  their  own,  Jobless  aerospa< 
professionals    In    the    Huntsville    area    ar^ 
mufcing  an  organized  effort  to  help  them-< 
selves  and  others  get  back  to  work. 

They  have  esUbllshed  Alpha  Institute: 
chartered  as  a  non-profit  corporation,  to 
attack  Joblessness  among  engineers,  sclen-j 
tlsts  and  other  profeMlonals  "surplusedj 
w'hen  the  space  program  waa  trimmed.  , 

Cutbacks  cost  thousands  of  Jobs  at  gov* 
enunent  Installations  and  In  supporting  prl<> 
vate  Industries  throughout  the  nation.  WU 
11am  Ragsdale,  46,  of  Huntsville,  was  among 


thoee  who  loet  their  Jobs.  The  institute  Is 
his  brain  child,  conceived  after  mailing  more 
than  1,000  resumes  which  failed  to  atcract  a 
single  Job  offer. 

Ragsdale,  who  lost  his  $a4,000-a-year  Job 
with  Chryslers  space  division  a  3rear  ago, 
mailed  out  an  Alpha  Institute  prospectus  last 
week  saying  that  this  is  basically  a  do-it- 
ourselves  project." 

"The  critical  need  to  gainfully  employ  this 
resource  of  talent  Is  a  national  goal,"  he 
said. 

Ragsdale,  who  is  now  trying  to  secure 
foundation  funds  to  back  the  fledging  insti- 
tute, says  he  is  the  type  professional  the 
institute  might  be  able  to  help  throtigh 
career  workshops,  educational  programs  and 
job-hunting  help. 

He  estimates  that  In  the  Huntsville  area 
alone,  IXKX)  former  aerospace  professionals 
are  either  out  of  work  or  under-employed 
in  jobs  ranging  from  driving  a  cab,  to  selling 
real  estate.  About  2.600  Jobs  were  lost  at  the 
space  Installations  in  the  HunUviUe  area, 
with  a  corresponding  loss  in  contracting  In- 
dustries. 

The  area  has  attracted  a  number  of  new 
Industries  but,  by  all  accounts,  there  la  a 
surpliis  of  engineering  and  scientific  skills. 

"I  think  Huntsville  might  be  typical  of 
other  space  centers  around  the  country."  said 
Ragsdale,  who  lives  off  savings,  unemploy- 
ment checks  and  his  wife's  earnings  as  a 
teacher's  aide.  "The  Jobs  Just  aren't  there. 
The  economy  cant  absorb  us." 

Alpha  Institute,  he  says,  is  a  unique  ven- 
ture. If  money  can  be  obtained.  It  would 
hold  career  workshops  where  Information 
could  be  exchanged  about  fields  in  which 
engineering,  sdentlflc  and  managerial  talent 
will  be  needed. 

The  institute  also  plans  to  coordinate  unl- 
verslty-level  educational  programs  that 
might  help  the  unemployed  qualify  for  posi- 
tions In  such  nonaerospace  fields  as  environ- 
mental control  and  trans|>ortation. 

The  latter  plan  would  be  in  line  with  a 
congressional  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tion last  fall  that  ways  be  found  to  put  the 
surplus  aerospace  talent  to  work  In  the  battle 
to  clean  up  the  environment.  Ragsdale  says, 
however,  that  an  engineer  must  obtain  sup- 
plemental education  if  he  is  to  make  that 
transition. 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  Institute  plans 
to  begin  publishing  a  newsletter  that  would 
communicate  employment  opportunities  to 
the  Jobless  and  provide  space  for  them  to 
present  their  r6sum6s. 

"Part  of  the  problem  at  the  moment," 
said  Ragsdale,  "is  that  there  is  no  coord- 
inated effort  In  this  regard — no  clearing 
house  of  available  Jobs  and  available  talent. 
The  newsletter  could  accomplish  this." 

Ragsdale  says  the  institute  In  only  part  of 
the  effort  the  unemployed  space  professionals 
are  making  to  put  themselves  back  on  the 
job.  With  two  other  jobless  aerospace  work- 
ers, Ragsdale  has  established  an  engineering 
firm  which  would  draw  upon  the  talents  of 
other  out-of-work  professionals. 

The  firm  landed  one  small  contract, 
which  provided  money  for  an  office  and 
secretary,  but  there  can  be  no  salaries 
until  a  large  contract  is  obtained. 

"What  it  comes  down  to,"  said  Ragsdale, 
"is  that  we're  going  to  have  to  help  our- 
selves. We've  seen  that  nobody  is  going  to  do 
it  for  us." 

AI.FHA  iNSTrrtrrE, 
HtmtaviUe,  Ala..  April  23,  1971. 
Senator  James  B.  Aixxn, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

DxAB  Senator:  Perhaps  by  now  you  have 
heard  about  Alpha  Institute.  This  letter  is 
intended  to  give  you  a  few  more  details  of  our 
activities. 

The  attached  Associated  Frets  article  tells 
the  story  of  the  creation  of  Alpha  Institute. 


Our  primary  objective  is  to  improve  economic 
conditions  throughout  the  State  of  Alabama 
by  utilizing  the  available  skills  and  talents 
of  the  1400-plus  local  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed engineers,  scientists,  and  man- 
agers. Alpha  Institute  has  two  major  ap- 
proaches to  this  unemployment  problem:  (i) 
education  and  communications,  and  (2) 
pubUc  service  projects.  We  work  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
State  Employment  Service,  serving  as  an  ex- 
tension of  their  activities. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  Alabama  State 
Employment  Service  for  the  implementation 
of  such  programs  as  the  $1.2  million  HUD,' 
DOL  pilot  project  to  train  and  place  eiero- 
space  workers  in  urban  planning  positions 
and  the  $42  million  Executive  Order  to  assist 
in  the  reemployment  of  aerospace  engineers 
and  scientists.  In  addition,  we  have  proposed 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  conduct  other 
educational  and  communications  tustlvltles. 
These  activities  Include  (1)  presenting  a 
series  of  Employment  Opportunities  Forums 
(our  first  and  only  one  drew  300  people); 
(2)  publishing  a  newsletter  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  professionals  bringing 
information  about  Job  opportunities,  federal 
programs,  Alpha  Institute  projects,  etc.;  (3) 
conducting  one- week  workshops  on  career  re- 
direction (assist  professionals  in  identifying 
new  career  fields);  (4)  planning  and  coordi- 
nating concentrated  supplementary  educa- 
tional programs,  using  the  universities,  to 
help  professionals  qualify  for  careers  in  new 
fields;  and  (5)  providing  general  coordina- 
tion and  liaison  between  these  local  surplus 
professionals  and  the  various  local.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  and  universities  in- 
volved. 

Another  project  which  we  are  currently 
pursuing  can  be  funded  through  a  grant 
from  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966.  It  calls  for 
organizations  such  as  Alpha  Institute  to 
make  available  technical  and  management 
assistance  to  existing  and  potential  small 
businessmen  who  are  socially  or  econom- 
ically disadvantaged,  or  who  are  located  In 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  main  thrust  of  this  EDA  program 
Is  directed  through  those  organizations 
which,  by  reason  of  their  rapport  with  the 
target  communities  and  their  special  re- 
sources, can  best  identify  and  assist  in  estab- 
lishing or  expanding  businesses,  thus  in- 
creasing employment  and  aiding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community. 

We  are  also  preparing  a  grant  {4;>pllcation 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  under 
Section  406  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  <rf  1964,  as  amended,  to  render  technical 
and  managerial  assistance  to  small  business 
firms. 

We  believe  that  the  professional  talent 
available  In  the  Huntsville  area  can  provide 
an  outstanding  public  service.  Alpha  Insti- 
tute propoees  to  identify,  organize,  employ, 
and  manage  this  professional  capability, 
financed  by  grants,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  It  is  our  Intent  to  gain- 
fully employ  some  of  the  currently  available 
professional  people. 

A  group  of  us  formed  Alpha  Institute 
initially  with  our  own  funds.  To  sustain  our 
activities  we  are  seeking  contributions  from 
local  businessmen,  aerospace  contractors, 
and  foundations.  Eventually,  we  Intend  to 
become  self-sustaining  through  grants  and 
contracts  to  carry  out  various  public  service 
projects. 

A  letter  of  recognition  and  encouragement 
from  you  would  be  certainly  appreciated.  Of 
course,  any  assistance  your  office  can  pro- 
vide in  our  pursiiit  of  projects  would  be 
very  welcome. 
Sincerely, 

W.  C.  Baqsdalb, 

Pretident. 
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TKOALITY  OP  PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 
UPHELD  BY  TJB.  COURT  OP  AP- 
PEALS FOR  THE  THIRD  CIRCUIT 

jir.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
controversial  issues  which  came  before 
us  during  the  last  Congress  was  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Philadelphia  plan,  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
require  construction  contractors  to  un- 
dertake affirmative  action  to  meet  rea- 
sonable goals  for  minority  employment 
within  certain  trades  on  federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects.  The  Comp- 
troller General  originally  ruled  that  the 
Philadelphia  plan  violated  title  7  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  the  Attorney 
General,  however,  ruled  that  the  plan 
was  valid. 

Last  Thursday  the  UJS.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  Circuit  held  that  the 
Philadelphia  plan  was  legal  in  all  re- 
spects, and  that  Executive  Order  11246, 
pursuant  to  which  it  was  promulgated, 
was  a  valid  exercise  of  Presidential 
power.  Those  of  us  who  voted  to  support 
the  Philadelphia  plan  when  the  issue 
came  before  us  in  the  91st  Congress  have 
thus  been  vindicated. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  is  noteworthy 
not  only  because  it  sustains  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  against  the  attacks  made  upon 
it,  but  also  because  it  demonstrates  quite 
well  the  distinct  legsd  and  functional 
bases  underlying  Executive  Order  11246 
on  the  one  hand,  and  title  7  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  on  the  other.  One  of 
the  points  stressed  in  the  opinion  is  that 
the  affirmative  action  requirement  of  the 
Executive  order  is  not  limited  to  situa- 
tions in  which  actual  discrimination  has 
occurred  and  must  be  remedied;  it  also 
serves  and  may  be  Justified  as  a  means  of 
assuring  the  "maximum  availability  of 
construction  tradesmen  for  the  projects 
in  which  the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  a 
cost  and  completion  interest."  Thus,  the 
court  concluded  that — 

A  finding  as  to  the  hiatorlcal  reason  for 
exclusion  of  avaUable  tradesmen  from  the 
labor  pool  is  not  essential  for  Federal  con- 
tractual and  remedial  action. 

Under  this  approach,  gross  imderrep- 
resentatlon  of  minority  groups  in  specific 
types  of  employment  is  reason  enough  to 
Justify  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
quiring its  contractors  to  take  afBrmative 
action  to  insure  that  the  manpower  pool 
available  for  work  on  Federal  projects  is 
broadened  to  include  all  groups  within  a 
given  community.  This  Is  quite  different 
from  the  approach  under  title  7,  which 
deals  only  with  actual  discrimination, 
rather  than  underutillzation,  and  is  but 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Executive  order 
should  be  left  in  the  Labor  Department, 
and  not  transferred  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  as 
some  have  suggested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  decision  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


OPINION   OF  THE  COUBT,  FILED  ApaiL  23, 
1971 

(Argued  March  1,  1971,  before  Hastle,  Chief 
Judge,  and  McLaughlin  and  Olbbons,  Cir- 
cuit Judges) 
Gibbons,  Circuit  Judge. 

The  original  plaintiff,  the  Contractors  A«- 
sociatlon  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  (the  As- 
sociation) and  the  intervening  plamtifls,» 
construction  contractors  doing  btisiness  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  (the  Contractors),  ap- 
peal from  an  order  of  the  district  court  which 
denied  their  motion  for  svimmary  judgment, 
granted  the  motion  of  the  federal  defend- 
ants* to  dismiss  the  Association  complaint 
for  lack  of  standing,  and  granted  the  cross- 
motion  of  the  federal  defendants  for  sum- 
mary judgment.*  When  deciding  these  mo- 
tions, the  district  court  had  before  it  the 
Association's  verified  complaint,  a  subetan- 
tlally  identical  complaint  oT  the  contractors, 
the  affidavits  of  Vincent  G.  Macaluso  and 
Ward  McCreedy  on  behalf  of  the  federal  de- 
fendants which  identified  certain  relevant 
documents,  a  stipulation  by  the  parties  as 
to  certain  facts,  and  two  affidavits  of  Howard 
G.  Minckler  on  behalf  of  the  plamtUIs. 

The  complaint  challenges  the  vaUdlty  of 
the  Philadelphia  Plan,  promulgated  by  the 
federal  defendants  under  the  authority  of 
Executive  Order  No.  1124a.«  That  Plan  Is 
embodied  In  two  orders  Issued  by  officials  ol 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  dated 
June  27.  1969  and  September  23.  1968,  re- 
spectively. Copies  of  these  orders  were  an- 
nexed to  the  verified  complaint  as  exhibits 
1  and  2.  respectively,  and  to  the  Macaluso 
affidavit  as  appendices  B  and  C  respectively. 
In  summary,  they  require  that  bidders  on 
any  federal  or  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion contracts  for  projects  In  a  five-county 
area  around  Philadelphia.'  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  which  exceeds  $600,000,  shall 
submit  an  acceptable  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram which  includes  specific  goals  for  the 
utiUzation  of  minority  manpower  In  six 
skilled  crafts:  ironworkers,  plumbers  and 
pipefitters,  steamfitters.  sheetmetal  workers, 
electrical  workers,  and  elevator  construction 
workers. 

Executive  Order  No.  11246  reqixlrea  all  ap- 
plicants for  federal  assistance  to  Include  In 
their  construction  contracts  specific  provi- 
sions respecting  fair  employment  practices. 
Including  the  provision: 

"The  contractor  will  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  ensure  that  applicants  are  employed, 
and  that  employees  are  treated  during  em- 
ployment, without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin."* 

The  Executive  Order  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  achieve  its 
purpose.  On  June  27, 1969  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Fletcher  issued  an  order  implement- 
ing the  Executive  Order  in  the  five-county 
Philadelphia  area.  The  order  required  bidders 
prior  to  the  award  of  contracts,  to  submit 
"acceptable  affirmative  action"  programs 
"which  shall  include  specific  goals  of  minor- 
ity manpower  utilization."  The  order  con- 
tained a  finding  that  enforcement  of  the 
"affirmative  action"  requirement  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  had  posed  special  problems 
in  the  construction  trades.'  Contractors  and 
subcontractors  must  hire  a  new  employee 
complement  for  each  Job.  and  they  rely  on 
craft  unions  as  their  prime  or  sole  source  for 
labor.  The  craft  unions  operate  hiring  halls. 
"Because  of  the  exclusionary  practices  of 
labor  organizations."  the  order  finds  "there 
traditionally  has  been  only  a  small  number 
of  Negroes  employed  in  these  seven  trades."* 
The  June  27.  1969  order  provided  that  the 
Area  Coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract   Compliance,  In  conjunction  with 
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the  federal  contracting  and  administering 
agencies  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  would  de- 
termine definite  standards  for  specific  goals 
in  a  contractor's  affirmative  action  program. 
After  such  standards  were  determined,  each 
bidder  would  be  required  to  commit  itself  to 
specific  goals  for  minority  manpower  utiliza- 
tion. The  order  set  forth  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  definite  standards, 
including: 

"  (1)  The  current  extent  of  minority  group 
participation  in  the  trade. 

"(2)  The  availability  of  minority  group 
persons  for  employment  in  such  trade. 

"  ( 3 )   The  need  for  training  programs  in  the 

area  and/or  the  need  to  assure  demand  for 

those  in  or  from  existing  training  programs. 

••(4)   The  impact  of  the  program  upon  the 

existing  labor  force." 

Acting  pursuant  to  the  Jime  29, 1969  order, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
held  pubUc  hearings  in  Philadelphia  on 
August  26.  27  and  28.  1969.  On  September  23, 
1969,  Assistant  Secretory  Fletcher  made  find- 
ings with  respect  to  each  of  the  listed  tactors 
and  ordered  that  the  following  rangee  be 
established  as  the  standards  for  minority 
manpower  utUization  for  each  of  the  desig- 
nated trades  in  the  PhUadelphla  area  for  the 
following  four  years: 

|ln  perunt) 
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Ranfe  of  minority  group  employnMnt 


Identilcation 

of  trade 


Until 

Dm.  31. 

1970 


For 
1971 


For 
1972 


For 
1973 


IronworKer*. &-9  IMS  16-M  22-26 

Plumbers  and  pipoltterv-  W  1&-U  1&-19  2ft-2* 

Steamatters. 5-8  11-15  1W9  20-24 

Sheet-metal  workers ♦-«  9-3  14-18  19-23 

EJBctncal  workers 4-8  9-13  14-18  19-23 

Elevator  construction 

workers 4-8  9-13  14-18  19-23 


The  order  of  September  23.  1969  specified 
that  on  each  invitation  to  bid  each  bidder 
would  be  required  to  submit  an  affirmative 
action  program.  The  order  fvu^her  provided: 

"4.  No  bidder  will  be  awarded  a  contract 
unless  hie  affirmative  action  program  con- 
tains goals  falling  within  the  range  set 
forth  . . .  above  . . . 

•  •  •  •  • 

"6.  The  purpose  of  the  contractor's  co«n- 
mitment  to  specific  goals  as  to  mmorlty 
manpower  utUizaUon  is  to  meet  his  affirma- 
tive action  obUgations  under  the  equal  op- 
portunity clause  of  the  contract.  This  com- 
mitment is  not  Intended  and  shall  not  be 
used  to  discriminate  against  any  qualified 
appUcant  or  employee.  Whenever  it  comee 
to  the  bidder's  attention  that  the  goals  are 
being  used  In  a  discriminatory  manner,  he 
must  report  It  to  the  Area  Coordinator  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  In  order 
that  appropriate  sanction  proceedings  may 
be  instituted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"8.  The  bidder  agrees  to  keep  such  records 
and  file  such  reports  relating  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  order  as  shall  be  required  by 
the  contracting  or  administering  agency." 

In  November,  1969,  the  General  State  Au- 
thority of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Issued  invitations  to  bid  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  earth  dam  on  Marsh  Creek  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Although  this 
dam  Is  a  Commonwealth  project,  part  of  the 
construction  cost,  estimated  at  over  $3,000,- 
000  is  to  be  funded  by  federal  monies  under 
a  program  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.*  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
one  of  the  federal  defendants,  as  a  condition 
for  payment  of  federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  project,  required  the  IncluslCHi  In 
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aacb  bid  at  »  PtOladelpJil*  Plan  Commltmetit 
m  complUoice  with  the  order  of  Septemtier 
33,  1968.  On  November  14.  19«9.  the  Genejal 
State  Authority  leeued  an  addendum  to  the 
original  invitation  for  bids  requiring  all  bin- 
ders to  Include  such  a  commitment  In  th«lr 
blda.  It  18  alleged  and  not  denied  that  ex- 
cept for  the  requirement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agrloulture  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Co«i- 
mltment  be  included,  the  General  State  Au- 
thority would  not  have  impoeed  such  a  |e- 
Qulrement  on  bidders. 

The  Association  conalsta  ot  more  th^ 
eighty  contractors  in  the  five-county  Phila- 
delphia area  who  regularly  employ  workers 
In  the  six  specified  crafts,  and  who  coU«c- 
tlvely  perform  more  than  $150,000,000  of 
federal  and  federally  asalsted  construction  In 
that  area  annually.  Each  of  the  contractor 
plaintiffs  la  a  regular  bidder  on  federal  apd 
federally  assisted  construcUon  projects.  The 
complaint  was  filed  prior  to  the  opening  of 
bids  on  the  Marsh  Creek  dam.  It  sought  In- 
junctive relief  against  the  inclusion  of  a 
Philadelphia  Plan  Commitment  requirement 
In  the  invitation  for  bids.  By  virtue  of  a 
stlpulatton  that  the  General  State  Authority 
would  isaue  a  new  and  superseding  Invitation 
for  bids  If  the  district  court  held  the  Plan  to 
be  unlawful,  the  parties  agreed  that  bids 
could  be  received  without  affecting  t>he 
Jufitldablllty  of  the  controversy.  Bids  w«re 
received  on  January  7.  1970.  One  of  the  In- 
tervening contractor  plamtllTs  submitted  a 
low  bid  and  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
trict co»irt  decision  to  be  entitled  to  an 
award  of  the  contract. 

The  complaints  of  the  Association  and  Ihe 
contractors  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  Ixas 
opined  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Commit- 
ment Ls  Illegal  and  that  disbursement  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  performance  of  a  contr^t 
containing  such  a  promise  will  be  treated 
as  unlawful."  The  plaintiffs  point  out  tfcati 
the  withholding  of  funds  after  a  contractor 
hao  commenced  performance  would  hive 
catastrophic  consequences,  since  contractiors 
depend  upon  progress  payments,  and  are  In 
no  position  to  complete  their  contracts  with- 
out payments.  They  allege  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  Is  Illegal  and  void  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  I 

1.  It  Is  action  by  the  Executive  branch  pot 
authorized  by  the  constitution  or  any  statute 
and  beyond  Executive  power.  

2.  It  Ifl  Inconsistent  with  Title  VII  of  jthe 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

3.  It  Is  inconsistent  with  Title  VI  of  Uie 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

4.  It  is  Inconsistent  with  the  National 
LAbor  Relations  Act." 

6.  It  Is  substantively  Inconsistent  With 
axLd  was  not  adopted  In  procedural  accord- 
ance with  Executive  Or^'er  No.  11246. 

6.  It  violates  the  process  because 

(a)  It  requires  contradictory  conduct  Im- 
possible of  consistent  attainment; 

(b)  It  unreasonably  requires  contractors 
to  undertake  to  remedy  an  evil  for  which  the 
^raft  unions,  not  they,  are  responsible; 

(c)  It  arbitrarily  and  without  basis  in  |act 
singles  out  the  flve-county  Philadelphia  area 
for  discriminatory  treatment  without  side- 
quate  basis  in  fact  or  law:  and  I 

(d)  It  requires  qtiota  hiring  In  vlolanon 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  federal  defendants  moved  both!  to 
(tlKmtiM  the  complaint  under  Rule  12(b)(1), 
Fed.  R.  ClT.  P.  and  for  summary  Judgment 
tinder  Rule  56(b)  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  They  assert- 
ed that  the  plalntUfs  lacked  standing  and 
that  they  were  entitled  to  Judgment  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  The  plaintiffs  moved  for  summary 
Judgment.  The  district  court  held  that  the 
Association  lacked  standing  to  maintain  the 
suit,  that  the  ContractoTB  had  such  standing, 
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and  that  the  Plan  was  vaUd.  It  granted  sum- 
mary Judgment  for  the  federal  defendants, 
and  the  plaintiffs  appeal. 

BTAmiNa 
The  district  court's  holding  that  the 
Association  lacked  standing  to  sue  was 
handed  down  prior  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Association  of  Data  Processing 
Service  Orgs.,  Inc.  v.  Oamp.  397  VS.  150 
(1970),  and  In  the  light  of  that  decision  and 
the  more  recent  decision  In  Citizens  to 
Preserve  Overton  Park,  Inc.  v.  Volpe,  39 
U.S.L.W.  4287  {VS.  March  2.  1971),  U  at  least 
doubtful.  We  need  not  reach  this  Issue,  how- 
ever, since  the  Contractor  plaintiffs  who  as 
bidders  are  directly  Impacted  by  the  require- 
ment that  they  agree  In  their  bid  to  comply 
with  the  Plan,  clearly  have  standing.  Abbott 
Laboratories  v.  Oardner,  387  U.S.  136  (1967). 
All  plaintiffs  have  been  represented  by  the 
same  attorney,  and  the  presence  of  absence 
of  the  AasocUtlon  as  a  plaintiff  has  no  prac- 
tical significance. 

KXKCUTIV   POWER 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  Is  social  legislation  of  local 
appUcatlon  enacted  by  the  Executive  with- 
out the  benefit  of  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional authority.  They  point  out.  probably 
correctly,  that  the  Plan  Imposes  on  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  on  a  project  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  record  keeping  and 
hiring  pracUces  which  violate  Pennsylvania 
law.**  If  the  Plan  was  adopted  pursuant  to 
a  valid  exercise  of  Presidential  power  Its 
provisions  would,  of  course,  control  over  local 
law.  See  United  States  v.  City  of  Ctietter, 
144  F.  2d  416.  420  (3d  Clr.  1944);  cf.  United 
States  V.  Allegheny  County.  322  XJJB.  174, 
183  (1944);  Panhandle  Oil  Co.  v.  Knox.  277 
VS.  218,  221  (1928).  But.  say  the  plaintiffs, 
where  there  Is  neither  statutory  authoriza- 
tion nor  constitutional  authority  for  the 
Executive  action,  no  substantive  federal  re- 
quirements may  be  Imposed  upon  a  contract 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  Its  con- 
tractor. 

The  district  court's  answer  la  that  the 
federal  government  "has  the  unrestricted 
power  to  fix  the  terms,  conditions  and  those 
with  whom  It  will  deal."  "  For  this  proposi- 
tion It  cites  Perkins  v.  Lukens  Steel  Co,  310 
VS.  113  (1940)  and  King  v.  Smith.  392  U.S. 
309,  333  (1968).  Neither  case  Is  in  point, 
however  on  the  Issue  of  Executive  as  distin- 
guished from  federal  power.  King  v.  Smith 
held  that  the  Alabama  substitute  father 
regulation  was  Inconsistent  with  the  Social 
Secmlty  Act.  42  UJ3.C.  I  606(a),  and  points 
out  that  the  federal  government  may  Im- 
pose the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
Its  money  allotments  may  be  disbursed.  The 
conditions  referred  to  were  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress, not  by  the  Executive  branch.  Perfcln* 
v.  Lukens  Steel  Co.  Interprets  the  PubUc 
Contracts  Act  of  June  30.  1936  «•  which  re- 
quires that  sellers  to  the  federal  government 
pay  prevailing  minimum  wages.  It  holds  that 
an  administrative  determination  of  prevail- 
ing wages  In  a  given  Industry  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  la  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review  on  behalf  of  a  potential  seller."  The 
opinion  contains  the  language: 

"liUe  private  individuals  and  businesses, 
the  Government  enjoys  the  tinrestrlcted 
power  to  produce  Its  own  supplies,  to  deter- 
mine those  with  whom  it  vrtll  deal,  and  to 
fix  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  It 
will   make   needed  purchases."  >■ 

The  quoted  language  refers  to  federal 
power  exercised  pursuant  to  a  statutory  man- 
date. The  case  Is  not  In  point  on  the  Issue 
of  Executive  power  absent  such  a  mandate. 

The  federal  defendants  and  several  amlcl  " 
contend  that  Executive  power  to  impose  fair 
employment  conditions  Incident  to  the  power 
to  contract  has  been  upheld  In  this  Circuit 
and  In  the  Fifth  Circuit.  They  cite  Farmer  v. 


Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  328  FAl  3 
(3d  Clr  1964)  and  Farfcos  v.  Texas  Instru- 
ment. Inc.,  375  F.2d  639  (5th  Clr.).  cert, 
denied.  389  U.S.  977  (1967).  Both  oases  dis- 
cussed the  Executive  Order  program  for 
achieving  fair  employment  In  the  context 
of  Government  contracts  rather  than  fed- 
erally assisted  state  contracts,  and  both  as- 
sumed the  validity  of  the  Executive  Order 
then  application."  Both  cases  held  that  even 
assuming  the  validity  of  the  Executive  Order, 
It  did  not  give  rise  to  a  private  cause  d  ac- 
tion for  damagss  by  a  party  subjected  to 
discrimination.  Discussion  of  the  validity  of 
the  Executive  Order  was  In  each  case  dictum. 
Moreover,  both  Farmer  and  Farkas  refer  to 
40  U.8.C.  {  466(a)  as  the  source  of  the  Execu- 
tive power  to  Issue  the  order.  That  subsec- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  prescribe 
such  policies  and  directives  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  provision  of  Chap- 
ter 10  of  Title  40  »  and  Chapter  4  of  Title 
41."*  These  chapters  deal  with  procurement 
of  Government  property  and  services,  not 
with  federal  assistance  programs.  Thus  even 
If  Farmer  and  Farkas  were  holdings  rather 
than  dicta  as  to  Elxecutlve  power,  the  hold- 
ings would  not  reach  the  Instant  case.  The 
validity  of  the  Executive  Order  program  as 
applied  to  the  construction  Industry  in  state 
government  contracts  by  virtue  of  federal 
assistance  has  not  been  Utlgated,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  determine,  In  any  case 
reaching  the  courts  of  appeals.**  Certainly 
no  case  has  arisen  which  considers  Executive 
power  to  impose,  by  virtue  of  federal  assist- 
ance, contract  terms  In  a  state  construction 
contract  which  are  at  variance  with  state 
law. 

The  limitations  of  Kxecutlva  power  have 
rarely  been  considered  by  the  courts.  On« 
of  those  rare  Instances  Is  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  679  (1952). 
From  the  six  conciurlng  oplnloiis  and  one  dis- 
senting opinion  In  that  case,  the  most 
significant  guidance  for  present  purposes  may 
be  found  in  that  of  Justice  Jackson: 

"We  may  well  begin  by  a  somewhat  over- 
simplified grouping  of  practical  situations  la 
which  a  President  may  doubt,  or  others  may 
challenge,  his  powers,  and  by  distinguishing 
roughly  the  legal  consequences  of  this  factor 
of   relatlvHy. 

"1.  When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to 
an  express  or  Implied  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, his  authority  Is  at  Its  maximum,  for 
It  Includes  all  that  he  possesses  In  his 
own  right  plus  all  that  Congress  can  dele- 
gate. In  these  circumstances,  and  In  these 
only,  may  he  be  said  (for  what  It  may  be 
worth)  to  personify  the  federal  sovereignty. 
If  his  act  Is  held  unconstitutional  under 
these  circumstances.  It  usually  means  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  as  an  undivided 
whole  lacks  power.  A  seizure  executed  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress 
would  be  supported  by  the  strongest  of 
presumptions  and  the  widest  latitude  of  Judi- 
cial Interpretation,  and  the  burden  of  per- 
suasion would  rest  heavily  on  any  who  might 
attack  It. 

"2.  When  the  President  acta  In  absence  of 
either  a  congressional  grant  or  denial  of  au- 
thority, he  can  only  rely  upon  his  own  in- 
dependent powers,  but  there  Is  a  zone  of 
twuight  on  which  he  and  Congress  may 
have  concurrent  authority,  or  In  which  iti 
distribution  Is  uncertain.  Therefore,  con- 
gressional Inertia,  Indifference  or  quiescence 
may  sometimes,  at  least  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, enable.  If  not  Invite,  measures  on  Inde- 
pendent presidential  responsibility.  In  this 
area,  any  actual  test  of  power  is  likely  to 
depend  on  the  imperatives  of  events  and  con- 
temporary Imponderables  rather  than  on  ab- 
stract theories  of  law. 

"3.  When  the  President  takes  measures  In- 
compatible with  the  e^wessed  or  Implied 
will  of  Congress,  his  power  Is  at  Its  lowest 
ebb,  for  then  he  can  rely  only   upon  his 
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-ni  constitutional  powers  minus  any  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress  over  the  mat- 
ter Courts  can  sustain  exclusive  presiden- 
tial control  in  such  a  case  only  by  dlsabUng 
the  congress  from  acting  upon  the  subject. 
Presidential  claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  con- 
clusive and  preclusive  must  be  scrutinized 
vrtth  caution,  for  what  Is  at  stake  Is  the 
equlUbrlum  established  by  our  constitu- 
tional system."  ** 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  PhlladelphU 
Plan  Is  inconsistent  with  the  wUl  of  Oon- 
Q«ss  expresfccd  In  several  statutes.  We  deal 
5^  these  statutory  contentions  hereinafter. 
Thus  for  the  moment  we  may  set  to  one 
aide  consideration  of  Justice  Jackson's  third 
gatsgory.  and  turn  to  category  (1),  action 
Mpressly  or  Impliedly  authorized,  and  cate- 
gory (2),  action  In  which  the  President  has 
implied  power  to  act  In  the  absence  of  con- 
uresslonal  preemption.  To  determine  Into 
irtilch  category  the  Philadelphia  Plan  falls 
a  review  of  Executive  Orders  In  the  field  of 
talr  «nployment  practices  Is  helpful. 

The  first  such  order,  Executive  Order  No. 
8802."  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
June  25,  1941.  It  established  In  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  a  Committee  on  Fair 
Bnployment  Practice,  and  It  required  that 
all  Government  contracting  agencies  Include 
In  all  defense  contracts  a  covenant  not  to 
discriminate  against  any  worker  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  The 
order  contained  no  spedflc  statutory  refer- 
tDce.  and  describee  the  action  "as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  the  successful  conduct  of  our  na- 
tional defense  production  effort."  In  Decem- 
ber 1941  Congress  enacted  "An  Act  to  Ex- 
pedite the  Prosecution  of  the  War  Effort."  " 
and  on  December  27,  1941,  pursuant  to  that 
Act  the  President  Issued  Executive  Order 
No.  9001  *■  which  granted  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Department  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion broad  contracting  authority.  This  order 
among  other  provisions  stated  that  a  non- 
discrimination clause  would  be  deemed  in- 
oorporated  by  reference  in  all  such  contracts. 
On  May  27,  1943,  Executive  Order  No.  8802 
was  amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  9346  " 
which  established  In  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practice.  This  order  required  the  antidiscrim- 
ination clause  In  all  government  contracts 
rather  than  in  defense  contracts  only.  Still, 
the  order  was  quite  clearly  bottomed  on  the 
President's  war  mobilization  powers  and  was 
by  Its  terms  directed  toward  enhancing  the 
pool  of  workers  available  for  defense  produc- 
tion. 

On  December  18,  1945,  President  Truman 
signed  Executive  Order  No.  9664,*  which  con- 
tinued the  Committee  established  by  Execu- 
tive Orders  Nos.  8802  and  9346  "for  the  pe- 
riods and  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in 
the  National  War  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1946  (Public  Law  166,  79th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess., 
approved  July  17.  1945)."  On  February  2. 
1951,  the  President  signed  Executive  Order  No. 
10210.*  which  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  contracting  powers  referred 
to  In  Executive  Order  No.  9001.  The  order 
continued  the  provision  that  a  non-discrimi- 
nation clause  would  be  deemed  Incorporated 
by  reference  in  all  defense  contracts.  It  ref- 
erenced the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941.  as 
amended.  By  a  subsequent  series  of  Execu- 
tive Orders  Executive  Order  No.  10210  was 
extended  to  other  government  agencies  en- 
gaged In  defense  related  procurement."  On 
December  3,  1951  the  President  signed  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  10308.**  creating  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Contract  Compliance, 
which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtain- 
ing compliance  with  the  non-dlscrlmlnation 
contract  provisions.  The  statutory  authorities 
referenced  in  Executive  Order  No.  10306  are 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960  *»  and  31 
U.S.C   { 691."  Reference  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
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ductlon  Act  of  I960  shows  that  the  President 
was  stUl  acting,  pursuant  to  his  national  de- 
fense powers,  to  assure  maximum  utilization 
of  available  manpower. 

President  Elsenhower  on  August  13,  1963, 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10479  •»  revoked  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  lOSOe  and  transferred  the 
compliance  functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Contract  Compliance  to  the 
Government  Contract  Committee.**  In  this 
order  for  the  first  time  there  is  no  mention 
of  defense  production.  For  the  first  time  the 
Committee  is  authorized  to  receive  com- 
plaints of  violations,*'  and  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities not  directly  related  to  federal  pro- 
curement." On  September  3,  1954,  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10667  ■•  the  required  form  of 
Government  contract  provision  was  revised. 
The  new  provision  was  much  more  specific, 
required  the  imposition  of  the  contractor's 
obligation  on  his  subcontractors,  and  re- 
quired the  posting  of  appropriate  notices.  The 
Elsenhower  orders,  while  they  did  not  refer 
to  defense  production  and  did  authorize  the 
Compliance  Committee  to  encourage  non-dls- 
crlmlnatlon  outside  the  field  of  Government 
contracts,  were  still  restricted  In  direct  ap- 
plication to  federal  government  procure- 
ment. While  the  orders  do  not  contain  any 
specific  statutory  reference  other  than  the 
appropriations  statute,  81  UJ3.C.  I  690,  they 
would  seem  to  be  authorized  by  the  broad 
grant  of  procurement  authority  with  respect 
to  ntles  40  and  41.«»  No  less  than  in  the  case 
of  defense  procurement  it  is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  all  proctirement  to  see 
that  Its  suppliers  are  not  over  the  long  nm 
increasing  Its  costs  and  delaying  its  pro- 
grams by  excluding  from  the  labor  pool  avail- 
able minority  workmen.  In  the  area  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  Executive  authority  to 
Impose  non-dlscrlmlnation  contract  provi- 
sions falls  In  Justice  Jackson's  first  category : 
action  pursuant  to  the  express  or  Implied 
authorization  of  Congress. 

Exec.  Order  No.  10925  "  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  lHucib.  6,  1961,  among  other 
things  enlarged  the  notice  requirements  and 
specified  that  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  could  by 
rule,  regiilatlon  or  order  Impose  sanctions 
for  violation.  Coverage  still  extended  only  to 
federal  government  contracts.  Significantly 
for  purpoees  of  this  case,  however,  the  re- 
quired contract  langiiage  was  amended  to 
add  the  provision: 

"The  Contractor  will  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  ensure  that  applicants  are  employed, 
and  that  employees  are  treated  during  em- 
ployment,  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,"  «» 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  simply  a  refined 
approach  to  this  "affirmative  action"  man- 
date. Applied  to  federal  jMocvLrement  the  af- 
firmative action  clause  is  supported  by  the 
same  Presidential  procurement  authority 
that  supports  the  non-dlscrlminatlon  clause 
generally. 

The  most  significant  change  In  the  Execu- 
tive Order  program  for  present  purposes  oc- 
curred on  June  22.  1963  when  the  President 
signed  Executive  Order  No.  11114."  which 
amended  Executive  Order  No.  10926  by  pro- 
viding that  the  same  non-dlscrlminatlon 
contract  provisions  heretofore  required  In 
all  federal  procurement  contracts  must  also 
be  Included  In  all  federally  assisted  construc- 
Uon contracts.  By  way  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11246  "  issued  In  1966,  President  John- 
son transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
fimotlons  formerly  specified  in  Executive  Or- 
der Nos.  10926  and  11114,  and  he  continued 
both  the  affirmative  action  requirement  and 
the  coverage  of  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion oozLtracts. 

While  all  federal  procurement  contracts 
must  Include  an  affirmative  action  cove- 
nant,«»  the  coverage  on  federally  assisted 
contracts  has  been  extended  to  construction 
contracts  only.  This  choice  is  significant,  for 
It  demonstrates  tbat  the  Presidents  were  not 


attenyjtlng  by  the  Executive  Order  program 
mertiy  to  impoee  their  notions  of  deslraWe 
social   legislation  on   the   states   wholesale. 
Rather,  they  acted  In  the  one  area  in  which 
discrimination  In  employment  was  most  like- 
ly to  affect  the  cost  and  the  progress  of  proj- 
ects In  which  the  federal  government  had 
both  financial  and  completion  Interests.  In 
direct  proctirement  the  federal  government 
has  a  vital  interest  in  assuring  that  the  larg- 
est possible  po<H  of  qualified  manpower  be 
available  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  proj- 
ects. It  has  the  identical  Interest  with  re- 
spect to  federally  assisted  construction  proj- 
ects. When  the  Congress  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  program  of  federal  assist- 
ance, and  authorlsee  the  Executive  branch 
to  implement  the  program  by  arranging  for 
assistance  to  specific  projects,  in  the  absence 
of  specific  statutory  regulations  It  must  be 
deemed  to  have  granted  to  the  President  a 
general  authority  to  act  for  the  protection  of 
federal  interests.  In  the  case  of  Executive 
Order  Nos.  11246  and  11114  three  Presidents 
have  acted  by  analogizing  federally  assisted 
construction  to  direct  federal  procurement, 
If  such  action  has  not  been  authorized  by 
Congress   (Justice  Jackson's  first  category), 
at  the  least  It  falls  within  the  second  cate- 
gory. If  no  congressloual  enactments  prohibit 
what  has  been  done,  the  Executive  action  Is 
valid.  Particularly  Is  this  so  when  Congress, 
aware  of  Presidential  action  with  respect  to 
federally  assisted  construction  projects  since 
June  of  1963,  has  continued  to  make  appro- 
priations  for   such   projects.   We   conclude, 
therefore,  that  unless  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
is  prohibited  by  some  other   congressional 
enactment.  Its  Inclusion  as  a  pre-condition 
for  federal  assistance  was  within  the  Implied 
authority  of  the  President  and  his  designees. 
We   turn,   then   to   a   consideration   of   the 
statutes  on  which  plaintiffs  rely. 

THE   CIVn.  BIGHTS   ACT   Or    19S4 

Plaintiffs  suggest  that  by  enacting  Title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.8.C. 
{ 2000e  et  soq.  which  deals  oony>rehen6lvely 
with  discrimination  in  employment.  Con- 
gress occupied  the  field.  The  express  refer- 
ence in  that  statute  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10925  or  any  other  Executive  Order  prescrib- 
ing fair  employment  practices  for  Govern- 
ment contractors,  42  UB.C.  t  3000e-8(d) .  In- 
dicates, however,  that  Congress  contem- 
plated continuance  of  the  Executive  Order 
program.  Moreover  we  have  held  that  the 
remedies  established  by  "ntle  Vn  are  not 
exclusive.  Young  v.  IntemMionaX  Telephone 

&   Telegraph  Co.,  F.2d  (3d  Clr. 

1971). 

But  whUe  Congress  has  not  prohibited 
Presidential  action  In  the  area  of  fair  em- 
ployment on  federal  or  federally  assisted 
contracts,  the  Executive  Is  bound  by  the  ex- 
press prohibitions  of  "ntle  vn.  The  argument 
most  strenuously  advanced  against  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  is  that  It  requires  action 
by  employers  which  violates  the  Act.  Plaln- 
tlfls  point  to  J  703(J),  42  U.S.C.  I  2000e-2(J)  : 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  subchapter 
shall  be  interpreted  to  require  any  em- 
ployer .  .  .  (or]  labor  organization  ...  to 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  In- 
dlvldtial  or  to  any  group  because  of  the  race 
...  of  such  Individual  or  groups  on  account 
of  an  Imbalance  which  may  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  niunber  or  percentage  of 
persons  of  any  race  . .  .  employed  ...  In  com- 
parison with  the  total  number  or  percentage 
of  persons  of  such  race  ...  In  the  available 
work  force  In  any  community  ...  or  other 
area." 

The  Plan  requires  that  the  contractor  es- 
tablish specific  goals  for  utilization  of  avaU- 
able  minority  manpower  in  six  trades  In  the 
five-country  area.  Possibly  an  employer  could 
not  be  compelled,  under  the  authority  of 
■ntle  vn.  to  embrace  such  a  program,  al- 
though 1703(1)  refers  to  percentages  of 
minorities  In  an  area  work  force  rather  than 
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percentages  of  ^  minority  tradesmen  In  tn 
available  trade  work  force.  We  do  not  mept 
tbat  Issue  here,  however,  for  the  source  of 
the  required  contract  provision  la  Executive 
Order  No.  11246.  Section  703(J)  Is  a  llmltaU«n 
only  upon  Title  VII,  not  upon  any  otl^ 
remedies,  state  or  federal.  j 

Plaintiffs,  and  more  partlctilarly  the  unl^n 
amlcl,  contend  that  the  Plan  violates  Tl|le 
VII  because  It  Interferes  with  a  bona  fltte 
seniority  system.  Section  703(h),  42  U.SJC. 
J  3000(e) -2(h),  provides:  i 

•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  bf 
this  subchapter,  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  eih- 
ploy  different  standards  of  compensation,  or 
different  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
employment  pursuant  to  a  bona  flde  senior- 
ity or  merit  sjretem  ..." 

The  unions,  it  Is  said,  refer  men  from  tjie 
hiring  halls  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  and  ttie 
Philadelphia  Plan  interferes  with  this  ar- 
rangement since  few  minority  tradesman 
have  high  i«nlorlty.  Just  as  with  S  703(1), 
however.  {703  (h)  Is  a  limitation  only  upin 
Title  vn,  not  upon  any  other  remedies."    ' 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Plan,  by  Impos- 
ing remedial  quotas,  requires  them  to  vlolsite 
the  basic  prohibitions  of  Section  703(a), 
42  U.S.C.  I  2000(e) -2(a):  J 

"It  shall  be  an  unlawfiil  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer —  ' 

"(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  .  .  .  any  In- 
(Uvldxial  .  .  .  because  of  such  Individual's 
race  ...  or 

"(2)  to  .  .  .  classify  bis  employees  in  a|iy 
way  which  would  deprive  .  .  .  any  Individual 
of  employment  opportuntliea  .  .  .  becai|Be 
of  such  individual's  race  .  .  ." 

Because  the  Plan  requires  tbat  the  con- 
tractor agree  to  spedflc  goals  for  minority 
employment  In  each  of  the  six  trades  a|id 
requires  a  good  faith  eSart  to  achieve  thc^se 
goals,  they  argue,  it  requires  (1)  that  thjey 
refxise  to  hire  some  white  tradesmen,  and 
(2)  that  they  classify  their  employees  by 
race.  In  violation  of  {  703(a) .  This  argument 
rests  on  an  overly  simple  reading  both  of  tbe 
Plan  and  of  the  findings  which  led  to  (ta 
adoption. 

The  order  of  September  23,  1969  contained 
findings  tbat  although  overall  mlnortty 
group  representation  In  the  construction  ijx- 
dustry  In  the  five-county  Philadelphia  area 
was  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  six  trades  repee- 
aentatlon  was  approximately  one  per  cent.  It 
found,  moreover,  that  this  obvious  und«r- 
repreeentatlon  was  due  to  the  excUisionyy 
practices  of  the  unions  reipresentlng  the  tix 
trades.  It  la  the  practice  of  building  contrac- 
tors to  rely  on  union  hiring  balls  as  the 
prime  source  for  employees.  The  order  made 
further  findings  aa  to  the  availability  of 
qualified  minority  tradesoaen  for  employ- 
ment In  each  trade,  and  as  to  the  Impact  of 
an  affirmative  action  program  with  specific 
goals  upon  the  existing  labor  force.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  found  that  contractors 
could  commit  to  the  sipeclflc  employment 
goals  "without  adverse  Impact  on  the  exist- 
ing labor  force."  Some  mlncolty  tradesmen 
could  be  recruited,  in  other  words,  wltbolut 
eliminating  Job  opportunities  for  wh}t« 
tradesmen. 

To  read  Section  703(a)  In  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  the  plaintiffs  we  would  have  to  at- 
tribute to  Congress  the  Intention  to  freaze 
the  status  quo  and  to  foreclose  remedial  ac- 
tion under  other  authority  designed  to  ov«r- 
come  existing  evils.  We  discern  no  such  Iki- 
tontlon  either  from  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute or  from  its  legislative  history.  Cleatly 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  is  color-consciotis. 
Indeed  the  only  meaning  which  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  "affirmative  action"  language 
which  since  March  of  1961  has  been  inclucleid 
In  successive  Executive  Orders  la  tbat  Gdv- 
emment  contractors  must  be  color-conscious. 
Since  1941  the  Executive  Order  program  has 
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recognized  that  discriminatory  practices  ex- 
clude available  minority  manpower  from  the 
labor  pool.  In  other  contexts  color-conscious- 
ness has  been  deemed  to  be  an  appropriate 
remedial  posture.  Porcelli  v.  Titus.  302  F. 
Supp.  726  (D.NJ.  1969)  aff'd,  431  F.  2d  1254 
(3d  Clr.  1970) ;  Norwalk  CORE  v.  Norwalk  Re- 
development Agency,  395  F.  2d  920,  961  (2d 
Clr.  1968) ;  Offermann  v.  Nitkowski.  378  F.  2d 
22,  24  (3d  Clr.  1967) .  It  has  been  said  respect- 
ing Title  VII  that  "Congress  did  not  Intend 
to  freeze  an  entire  generation  of  Negro  em- 
ployees Into  discriminatory  patterns  that  ex- 
isted before  the  Act."  Queries  v.  Philip  Morris, 
Inc.,  supra,  279  F.  Supp.  at  514.  The  Quarles 
case  rejected  the  contention  that  existing, 
nondiscriminatory  seniority  arrangements 
were  so  sanctified  by  Title  VII  that  the  effects 
of  past  discrimination  in  Job  assignments 
could  not  be  overcome."  We  reject  the  con- 
tention tbat  Title  VII  prevents  the  President 
acting  through  the  Executive  Order  program 
from  attempting  to  remedy  the  absence  from 
the  Philadelphia  construction  labor  or  minor- 
ity tradesmen  in  key  trades. 

What  we  have  said  about  Title  VII  applies 
with  equal  force  to  Title  VI  of  the  CivlJ 
Bights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  }  2000(d)  et  seq 
That  Title  prohibits  racial  and  other  dis- 
crimination in  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing federal  financial  assistance.<«  This  gen- 
eral prohibition  against  discrimination  can- 
not be  construed  as  limiting  Executive  au- 
thority in  defining  appropriate  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  contractor. 

We  bold  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  does 
not  violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

TRX    NATIONAI.    LABOR    RELATIONS    ACT 

The  June  27,  1969  order,  par.  8(b)  pro- 
vides: 

"It  is  no  excuse  that  the  union  with  which 
the  contractor  has  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  failed  to  refer  minority  employees. 
Discrimination  in  referral  for  employment, 
even  If  pursuant  to  provisions  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  la  prohibited  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  Is  the  longstanding 
uniform  policy  of  OFCO  that  contractors 
and  subcontractors  have  a  resEKsnalbillty  to 
provide  equal  employment  opportunity  If 
they  want  to  participate  in  federally  involved 
contracts.  To  the  extent  they  have  delegated 
the  responsibility  for  some  of  their  employ- 
ment practices  to  some  other  organization  or 
agency  which  prevents  them  from  meeting 
their  obligations  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
11246,  as  amended,  such  contractors  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  in  compliance  with  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246,  as  amended,  or  the  im- 
plementing rules,  regulations  and  orders." 

The  imlon  amlcl  vigorously  contend  tbat 
the  Plan  violates  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  interfering  with  the  exclusive 
union  referral  systems  to  which  the  con- 
tractors have  in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments bound  themselves.  Exclusive  hiring 
hall  contracts  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  are  validated  by  Section  8(f)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relatione  Act,  29  U.S.C. 
f  168(f) .  In  Teamsters  Local  357  v.  NLRB,  365 
Ue.  687  (1961) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  National  X/abor  Relations  Board  could 
not  proscribe  exclusive  hiring  ball  agree- 
ments as  Illegal  per  se  since  Congress  had  not 
chosen  to  prohibit  hiring  halls.  It  is  argued 
that  the  President  is  attempting  to  do  what 
the  Supreme  Court  said  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  could  not  do — prohibit  a 
valid  hiring  hall  agreement.  Of  course  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  which  perpetu- 
ate the  effects  of  past  discrimination  are  un- 
lawful imder  Title  VTI.  Local  189,  United 
Papermakers  &  Paperworkers  v.  United 
States,  supra;  United  States  v.  Sheet  Metal 
Workers,  Local  38,  416  FJd  123,  132  (8th  Clr. 
1969).  The  findings  of  past  discrimination 
which  Justified  remedial  action  in  these  cases 
were  made  in  Judicial  proceedings,  however. 
See  42  U.S.O.  }2000e-6(g).  The  amlcl  con- 
tend that  the  Assistant  Secretary's  nonjudi- 


cial finding  of  prior  exclusionary  practices  U 
insufficient  to  support  the  Plan's  implied  re- 
quirement that  the  contractor  look  to  other 
sources  for  employees  If  the  unions  fall  to 
refer  sufficient  minority  group  members. 

It  Is  clear  tbat  while  hiring  hall  arrange- 
ments are  permitted  by  federal  law  they  are 
not  required.  Nothing  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  purports  to  place  any  limita- 
tion upon  the  contracting  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  We  have  said  hereinabove 
that  In  Imposing  the  affirmative  action  re- 
quirement on  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion contracts  the  President  acted  within 
bis  Implied  contracting  authority.  The  as- 
sisted agency  may  either  agree  to  do  busi- 
ness with  contractors  who  will  comply  with 
the  affirmative  action  covenant,  or  forego 
assistance.  The  prospective  contractors  may 
either  agree  to  undertake  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion covenant,  or  forego  bidding  on  federally 
assisted  work.  If  the  Plan  violates  neither 
the  Constitution  nor  federal  law,  the  fact 
that  its  contractual  provisions  may  be  at 
variance  with  other  contractual  undertak- 
ings of  the  contractor  Is  legally  Irrelevant. 
Factually,  of  course,  that  variance  is  quite 
relevant.  Factually  It  Is  entirely  likely  that 
the  economics  of  the  marketplace  will  pro- 
duce an  accommodation  between  the  con- 
tract provisions  desired  by  the  imlons  and 
those  desired  by  the  source  of  the  funds. 
Such  an  accommodation  wiU  be  no  violation 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  absence  of  a  Judicial  finding  of  past 
discrimination  is  also  legally  irrelevant.  The 
Aaslstant  Secretary  acted  not  ptirsuant  to 
Title  VII  but  pursuant  to  the  Executive 
Order.  Regardless  of  the  cause,  exclusion 
from  the  available  labor  pool  of  minority 
tradesmen  is  likely  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  cost  and  completion  of  construc- 
tion projects  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  Interested.  Even  absent  a  finding 
that  the  situation  found  to  exist  in  the  five- 
county  area  was  the  result  of  deliberate  past 
discrimination,  the  federal  Interest  in  im- 
proving the  availability  of  key  tradesmen  in 
the  labor  pool  would  be  the  same.  While  a 
court  must  find  intentional  past  discrimina- 
tion before  it  can  require  affirmative  action 
under  42  U.S.C.  S2000e-6(g),  that  section 
imposes  no  restraint  upon  the  measiues 
which  the  President  may  require  of  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  federal  assistance.  The  decision 
of  his  designees  as  to  the  specific  affirmative 
action  which  would  satisfy  the  local  situa- 
tion did  not  violate  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  was  not  prohibited  by  43 
U.S.C.  }2000e-6(g). 

CONSISTBNCT  WTTH  EXECUTrVB  OROEB  NO.   11246 

The  plaintiffs  argue  that  the  affirmative 
action  mandate  of  i  202  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11246  Is  limited  by  the  more  general  re- 
quirement in  the  same  section,  "The  con- 
tractor will  not  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee or  applicant  for  employment  becaufe 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin." 
They  contend  tbat  properly  construed  the 
affirmative  action  referred  to  means  only 
policing  against  actual  present  discrimina- 
tion, not  action  looking  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  specific  numbers  of  minority  trades- 
men. 

Section  201  of  the  Executive  Order  pro- 
vides: 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  Parts  II  (gov- 
ernment contracts]  and  ni  [Federal 
assistance]  of  this  Order  and  shall  tLdapt 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  issue  such 
orders  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  achieve  the  purposes  thereof." 

Acting  under  this  broad  delegation  of  au- 
thority the  Labor  Department  in  a  series  of 
orders  of  local  application  made  it  clear  that 
It  Interpreted  "affirmative  action"  to  require 
more  than  mere  policing  against  actual  pres- 
ent discrimination."  Administrative  action 
pursuant  to  an  Executive  Order  Is  invalid  ond 
subject    to   Judicial    review   If   beyond  the 
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•cone  of  the  Executive  Order.  Peters  v.  Hobby. 
Mfl  US  331  (1965).  But  the  courts  should 
^«  more  than  ordinary  deference  to  an 
Siminlstartlve  agency's  interpretation  of  an 
toecutlve  Order  or  regulation  which  it  is 
riharged  to  admlnUter.  Udall  v.  Tallman,  380 
ns  1  (1965);  Bowles  v.  Seminole  Rock  <t 
Saiul  CO.,  326  U.S.  410,  413  (1945).  The  At- 
torney General  has  Issued  an  opinion  that 
the  PhUadelphla  Plan  U  valid,"  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  continued  to  acquiesce  In  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Executive  Order  made  by 
his  designee.  The  Labor  Department  Inter- 
oretatlon  of  the  affirmative  action  clause 
must,  therefore,  be  deferred  to  by  the  courts. 
Plaintiffs  also  contend  that  the  signing 
of  the  June  27,  1969  and  September  23,  1969 
orders  by  an  assistant  secretary  rather  than 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  those  or- 
ders procedurally  Invalid.  Here  they  rely 
on  I  401  which  provides: 

•The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  delegate  to 
any  officer,  agency,  or  employee  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  any 
function  or  duty  of  the  Secretary  under 
Parts  n  and  HI  of  this  Order,  except  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  general  nature." 

The  Plan,  they  say,  is  a  rule  or  regulation 
of  a  general  nature,  and  could  have  been 
issued  only  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  first 
place  the  Plan  Is  not  general.  It  Is  based 
upon  findings  as  to  the  available  construc- 
tion manpower  in  a  specific  labor  market. 
Moreover,  the  Interpretation  of  }  401  made 
by  the  administrator  requires  the  same  def- 
erence from  the  courts  as  It  required  to- 
ward his  other  Interpretations  of  the  order. 
We  will  not  second  guess  bis  delegation  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing the  affirmative  action  covenant. 
The  Due  Process  Contentions 


Plaintiffs  urge  tbat  the  Plan  violates  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment In  several  ways. 

First,  they  allege  that  it  imposes  on  the 
contractors  contradictory  duties  Impossible 
of  attainment.  This  impossibility  arises,  they 
say,  because  the  Plan  requires  both  an  under- 
taking to  seek  achievement  of  specific  goals 
of  minority  employment  and  an  undertak- 
ing not  to  discriminate  against  any  quali- 
fied appUcant  or  employee,  and  because  a 
decision  to  hire  any  black  employee  neces- 
sarily Involves  a  decision  not  to  hire  a  quail- 
fled  white  employee.  This  is  pure  sophistry. 
The  findings  In  the  September  23.  1969  or- 
der disclose  that  the  specific  goals  may  be 
met,  considering  normal  employee  attrition 
and  anticipated  growth  In  the  Industry, 
without  adverse  effects  on  the  existing  la- 
bor force.  According  to  the  order  the  con- 
struction Industry  has  an  essentially  transi- 
tory labor  force  and  is  often  In  short  supply 
in  key  trades.  The  complaint  does  not  allege 
that  these  findings  misstate  the  underly- 
ing facts. 

Next  the  plaintiffs  urge  that  the  Plan  Is 
arbitrary  and  capricious  administrative  ac- 
tion, in  that  It  singles  out  the  contractors 
and  makes  them  take  action  to  remedy  the 
situation  created  by  acts  of  past  discrim- 
ination by  the  craft  unions.  They  point  to 
the  absence  of  any  proceedings  under  Title 
vn  against  the  offending  unions,  and  urge 
that  they  are  being  discriminated  against. 
This  argument  misconceives  the  source  of 
the  authority  for  the  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram. Plaintiffs  are  not  being  discriminated 
against.  They  are  merely  being  Invited  to 
bid  on  a  contract  with  terms  Imposed  by  the 
source  of  the  funds.  The  affirmative  action 
covenant  is  no  different  In  kind  than  other 
covenants  specified  In  the  Invitation  to  bid. 
The  Plan  does  not  Impose  a  punishment  for 
past  misconduct.  It  exacts  a  covenant  for 
present  performance. 

Some  amlcl  urge  that  selection  of  the  flve- 
oounty  Philadelphia  area  was  arbitrary  and 
capricious  and  without  basis  in  fact.  The 


complaint  contains  a  conclusive  allegation 
to  this  effect.  No  supporting  facts  are  alleged. 
It  Is  not  alleged,  for  example,  that  the  spe- 
cific go^s  for  minority  manpower  utilization 
would  be  different  If  more  or  fewer  countries 
were  to  be  included  in  the  September  23,  1969 
order.  The  union  amlcl  do  question  the  find- 
togs   made   by   the   Assistent    Secretary   of 
Labor,  but  the  complaint,  fairly  read,  does 
not  put  these  findings  In  Issue.  We  read  the 
allegation  with   respect  to  the  five-county 
area  as  putting  In  issue  the  legal  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  Impose  a  specific  affirma- 
tive action  requirement  In  any  separate  geo- 
graphic area.  The  simple  answer  to  this  con- 
tention Is  that  federally  assisted  construction 
contracts  are  performed  at  specific  times  and 
in  specific  places.  What  Is  appropriate  affirma- 
tive action  win  vary  according  to  the  local 
manpower  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 
Finally,  the  plaintiffs  urge  that  the  spe- 
cific goals  specified  by  the  Plan  are  racial 
quotas  prohibited  by  the  equal  protection 
aspect  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  See  Shapiro 
V.  Thompson.  394  U.S.  618,  641-42    (1969); 
Schneider  v.  Rush,  377  U.S.  163  (1964);  Boil- 
ing   V.    Sharpe,    347    U.S.    497    (1964).    The 
Philadelphia  Plan  Is  valid  Executive  action 
designed  to  remedy  the  perceived  evil  tbat 
minority  tradesmen  have  not  been  included 
In  the  labor  pool  available  for  the  perform- 
ance of  construction  projects  In  which  the 
federal    government    has    a   cost    and    per- 
formance  interest.   The   Fifth   Amendment 
does  not  prohibit  such  action. 

One  final  point.  The  plaintiffs  contend  tbat 
although  there  were  cross-motions  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  the  district  court,  while  It 
should  have  entered  summary  Judgment  In 
their  favor,  could  not  properly  enter  sxim- 
mary  Judgment  against  them.  Several  amlcl 
press  this  point  on  appeal  even  more  strenu- 
ously than  do  plalnttffs.  They  contend  tbat 
neither  the  finding  of  past  discrlmtoatlon 
by  the  craft  unions  made  in  the  June  27, 
1969  order  nor  the  statistical  findings  as  to 
availability  of  minority  tradesmen ,  employee 
attrition,  and  Industry  growth  made  in  the 
September  23,  1969  order  should  be  accepted 
as  true. 

The  federal  defendants  conceded  In  the 
district    court    that    the    affidavit    of    Mr. 
Macaluso,  to  which  copies  of  both  orders  were 
attached,  was  offered  not  for  the  truth  of  the 
underlying  facts   but  only  to  Identify  the 
orders.  This  concession  was  not  significant 
for  the  decisions  on  the  motions  under  Riile 
12(b)  (1)  and  Rule  66(b).  The  complaint  to 
which  the  motions  by  the  federal  defendants 
was  addressed  nowhere  challenges  the  factual 
underpinnings  of  the  specific  goals  set  forth 
in  the  September  23.  1969  order.  Rather  the 
complaint  makes  a  legal   attack   upon   the 
power  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  Impose 
these  goals  as  contractual  commitments.  Read 
generously  the  complaint  can  be  construed 
to  challenge  the  administrative  procedures 
followed  by  the  AssUtant  Secretary  In  deter- 
mining these  goals.  We  have  dealt  herein- 
above vfith  tbat  challenge  Insofar  as  It  ques- 
tions compliance  with  the  procedures  speci- 
fied in  Executive  Order  No.  11246.  Insofar  as 
the  complaint  challenges  on  broader  admin- 
istrative law  grounds  the  method  by  which 
the  Assistant  Secretary  assembled  the  data 
for  the  September  23, 1969  order,  we  hold  tbat 
public  hearings  after  notice  were  an  appro- 
priate means  for  the  administrative  agency  to 
obtain  the  Information  needed  for  Informed 
Judgment.   Cf.    Shannon   v.   Department   of 
Housing  &  Urban  Development,  —  F.2d  — (6d 
Clr.  1971).  No  public  hearing  was  held  prtor 
to  the  Issuance  of  the  June  27,  1969  order, 
which  contains  the  Assistant  Secretary's  find- 
ing of  past  exclusionary  union  practices.  He 
relied  upon  published  data,  however,  which 
Itself  may  have  been  sufficient  to  Justify  ad- 
ministrative action  leading  to  the  specifica- 
tion of   contract  provisions.   We  need  not 
decide  that  issue,  however,  for  in  our  view 
the  data  In  the  September  23,  1969  order  re- 


vealing the  percentages  of  utUlzatlon  of 
minority  group  tradesmen  in  the  six  trades 
compared  with  the  avaUabUlty  of  such  tradee- 
men  In  the  five-county  area.  Justified  Is- 
suance of  the  order  vrtthout  regard  to  a  find- 
ing as  to  the  cause  of  the  situation.  The 
federal  Interest  is  In  maximum  avaUabUlty 
of  construction  tradesmen  for  the  projects 
in  which  the  federal  goverrmient  has  a  cost 
and  completion  interest.  A  finding  as  to  the 
historical  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  avaU- 
able  tradesmen  from  the  labor  pool  Is  not  es- 
sential    for    federal     contractual     remedial 

action.  _.  ,,,  W-. 

The  Judgment  of  the  district  court  will  be 

affirmed. 
A  True  Copy: 
Teste : 


Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  third  Circuit. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  James  D.  Morriscy,  Inc.;  The  Conduit  & 
Foundation  Corp.;  Glasgow,  Inc.;  Buckley  & 
Company;  The  Nyleve  Company;  Erb  Engi- 
ne«in7&  Constr  Co.;  Perkins,  Kanak.  Fos- 
ter. Inc.;  and  Lansdowne  Constructors^  Inc. 

:-The  secretary  of  Labor.  George  P- Shultz. 
The  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur  A. 
Fletcher;  The  Director,  Office  of  F^^al  Con- 
tract Compliance,  John  L.  Wllks:  The  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Clifford  M.  Hardin. 
^^An  additional  defendant,  the  General 
State  Authority  of  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  not  participated  In  thU 

*^.^?Fed.  Reg.  12319  (Sept.  24.  1965)  w 
amended  by  Exec.  Order  No.  11375  32  Fed 
^g.  14303  (Oct.  13,  1967) ,  3  C.F.R.  406  (1969) 
42  U.S.C.A.  5  2000(e)  (1970).  superseded  In 
part  by  Exec.  Order  No.  11478,  34  fed^^B. 
ll^  (Aug.  8,  1969).  3  CJJl.,  1969  Comp. 
133.  42  U.S.C.  i  2000(e)  (1970) .  _  .  ^_ 
"Encompassing  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  Counties  In 
Pennsylvania.  ^         .c.    .. 

•  5  202(1).  This  wording  comes  from  Exec. 
Order  No.  11375,  see  note  4  supra,  and  rep- 
resents a  minor  change  from  the  original 
designed  to  paraUel  the  classes  of  llscrlml- 
natlon  prohibited  by  Title  VH  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  VB.C.  i  2000(e)  et  seq 
'Recognition  of  this  problem  antedated 
the  present  Plan.  Under  the  Philadelphia 
Pre-Award  Plan,  which  was  Put  Into  effect 
on  November  30,  1967  by  the  Philadelphia 
Federal  Executive  Board,  each  apparent  low 
bidder  was  required  to  submit  a  written  af- 
firmative action  program  assurtog  minority 
eroup  representation  In  eight  specified  trades 
Is  a  precondition  to  qualifying  for  a  con- 
structlon  contract  or  subcontract.  Th  «  pred- 
ecessor Plan  was  suspended  due  to  an  Opin- 
ion letter  by  the  Comptroller  General  stating 
that  It  violated  the  principles  of  competitive 
bidding.  48  Comp.  Oen.  326   (1968). 

» The  order  of  June  37,  1969  listed  "roofers 
and  water  proofers"  among  the  trades  un- 
derrepresented  by  minority  craftsmen.  The 
order  of  September  23,  1960  dropped  this 
category  from  the  lUt,  leaving  the  six  trades 
previously  named. 

•Federal  assistance  was  authorized  under 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  16  VS.C.  i  1001  et  seq. 

ij  Comp  Oen.  Op..  Letter  to  Sec.  of  Labor 
George  P.'  Shultz.  August  6,  1969,  116  Cong. 
Rec.  17,201-04  (daUy  ed.  Dec.  18,  1969).  Thf, 
Comptroller  General  bad  objected  to  earlier 
efforts  at  Implementing  the  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" a^ect  of  Exec.  Order  No.  11246  on  the 
ground  tbat  these  plans  failed  to  Inform 
prospective  bidders  of  definite  minimum 
standards  for  acceptable  programs.  In  his 
negative  opinion  letter  In  response  to  the 
original  Philadelphia  Pre-Award  Plan,  be 
had  also  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict with  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  RlgbU  Act 
of  1964.  See  note  7  supra.  The  TlUe  VH  ob- 
jections became  the  heart  of  the  opinion  of 
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August  6,  1989  which  chAllenged  the  validity 
of  the  Revised  Pbllftdelphla  Plan. 

"  43  VS.C.  I  2000(e)  et  seq. 

"i2X:.a.C.  {3000(d)  etseq. 

"SgUSC.  I  ISletseq.  , 

"  The  Pennsylyanla  Human  Relations  Act, 
43  PS.  I  9S1  «t  seq.  (Supp.  1970).  speclfloally 
prohibits  an  employer  from  keeping  any 
record  of  or  using  any  form  of  appUcatlon 
with  respect  to  the  race,  color,  religion,  an- 
ceetry,  sex  or  national  origin  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  employment.  43  P.S.  f  965(b)  (1). 
The  Act  also  prohibits  the  use  of  a  quota 
system  for  employment  based  on  the  a^me 
criteria.  43  P.S.  |96S(b)(3).  The  record 
keeping  prohibition  may  be  of  limited  fprce 
due  to  certain  requirements  of  Title  VQ  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  43  U.S.C.  I  tOOO 
(e)-8(c).  Moreover,  we  do  not  Imow  how  the 
Pennsylvania  courts  or  the  Pennsylvania 
Human  Relations  Commission  would  rfeact 
to  a  scheme  of  "benign"  quota  hiring. 

''311  F.  Supp.  1003.  1011    (KJD.  Pa.  19(70). 

"49  SUt.  3036-39.  41  U.S.C.  li  36-46.    | 

"  The  actual  holding  of  Perkins  was  tub- 
sequently  nullified  by  Congress.  66  Stat.  308 
(1963),  41  UJ3.C.  {  43(a).  863  4  K.  D^vlB. 
Administrative  law  {  28.06  (1958) 

"  310  TJJ3.  at  137. 

uAmlcl  favoring  the  Plan  Include  the 
Olty  of  Philadelphia,  the  Urban  Leagufc  of 
Philadelphia,  Wives  for  Equal  Employi»ent 
Opportunity,  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  and  the  N.A.A.CP. 
Appearing  as  anxlcl  in  opposition  to  the  I'lan 
are  the  Building  and  CXinstructlon  Tridea 
Dept.  APL-CIO,  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council  of  Philadelphia  and  Vi- 
cinity. AFL-CIO.  the  General  Building  Con- 
tractors AsB'n.  Inc..  the  National  Electrical 
CJontractors  Ass'n,  and  the  Associated  Oen- 
eral  Contractors  of  America. 

"Exec.  Order  No.  10935.  36  Ped.  Reg.  1977 
(March  6,  1961),  3  C.FS...  1961  Oomp  86 

«» Management  and  Disposal  of  Govern- 
ment Property. 

»  Procurement  Procedures. 

■But  cf.  Wetner  v.  Cuyahoga  Commvltity 
College.  19  Ohio  St.  2d  86,  249  N.E.2d'907 
(1969).  cert,  denied,  396  VS.  1004  (19^0); 
Sthridge  v.  Rhodes,  268  F.  Supp.  83  {pl>. 
Ohio  1967). 

"343  UjS.  at  635-38  (footnotes  omltteq). 

"6  Ped.  Reg.  3109.  3  CJJl.,  1938-43  0<»np. 
957.  1 

"Act  of  Dec.  18,  1041,  ch.  693.  68  Stat. 
838.  I 

"  6  Ped.  Reg.  6787.  3  C  J.R.,  1938-43  Ooknp. 
1054.  ' 

"  8  Ped.  Reg.  7183,  3  CJFSt.,  1938-43  odmp. 
1280. 

»10  Ped.  Rflg.  15301,  3  CJJl.,  194*-48 
Oomp.  480. 

••  16  Fed.  Reg.  1049,  3  CJ'Ji.,  1949-53  Cc|np. 
390.  ' 

»  Exec.  Order  No.  10218,  18  Fed.  Reg.  1816 
(Feb.  23,  1951),  3  CFJl.  1949-63  Comp.  732 
(Department  of  A^culture,  Atomic  Energy 
Oommisslon.  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautica.  and  Government  Printing 
Ofloe):  Exec.  Order  No.  10337.  16  Ped.  Keg. 
2875  (Mar.  24,  1961).  3  CFJt.  1949-53  Cocnp. 
789  (General  Services  Administration) ,  Ikec. 
Ordw  No.  10231.  16  Fed.  Reg.  3026  (Apr^  5. 
1951) .  3  C.F3. 1940-63  Comp.  741  (Tenneieee 
VaUey  Authcrlty) :  Exec.  Order  No.  1024SI  16 
Fed.  Beg.  4410  (May  17,  1051).  8  CJ^.R.  IMO- 
58  Comp.  753  (Federal  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration) ;  Exec.  Order  No.  10381, 16  Fed.  |teg. 
8789  (Aug.  28.  1961).  3  CJ^JL.  1949-63  Oo^np. 
781  ( Defense  Materials  Procurement  Agenty). 

"18  Fed.  Beg.  12308.  3  C.F.B.,  104^-63 
(?omp.  887. 

••  80  n.S.C.  App.  f  2081  «i  aeq. 

•*TtUs  latter  reference  Is  to  the  souro^  ol 
■pproprlstlons  for  sAlarles  and  ezpeoseslfor 
committee  members  and  staff.  It  i^^)ear4  In 
numerova  aabMqiiMit  BxecutlTe  Orders,  but 
has  no  slgnifloance  other  than  flseal. 

■  18  Fed.  Reg.  4099.  8  CF.B.,  1049-68  Co^p. 
961. 

"The  new  committee  was  compoeed  ol  15 


souroj 


membem.  9  named  by  the  President  and  one 
repreeentatlve  eaoh  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommisslon,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
General  Servloes  Administration.  Id.  I  3,  as 
amended  by  Exec.  Order  No.  10482,  18  Fed. 
Beg.  4B44  (Aug.  16,  1963),  8  CTM.  1949-63 
Oomp.  988. 

"Id.  15. 

■"See.  6.  The  CTommlttee  shall  encoiirage 
the  furtherance  of  an  educational  program 
by  employer,  labor,  dvlc,  educational,  reli- 
gious, and  other  voluntary  nongovernmental 
groups  In  order  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
basic  causes  and  costs  of  discrimination  in 
employment . 

"See.  7.  The  Committee  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  agendes  of  state  and  local  gov- 
enunents,  as  well  as  with  nongovernmental 
bodies,  to  asBlat  In  aoblenng  the  puri>oaes 
of  this  order." 

Id.  II  6,  7. 

"  10  Fed.  Reg.  5666.  3  O.FJI.  1064-68  Oomp. 
208. 

<*See40T7.S.O.  1486(a). 

**  26  Fed  Reg.  1977,  3  O.F.R.  1069-88  Oomp^ 
448 

"Id.,  pt.  m,  1301(1). 

u  28  Ped  Reg.  6486.  3  C.F.R.  1960-63  Oomp. 

774. 

"  See  note  4  supra. 

"  Section  204  of  Exec.  Order  No.  11246  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  exempt 
certain  oon tracts  and  purchase  orders  from 
the  requirements  of  the  order  because  of 
special  circumstances  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  that  he  may  by  rule  or  regulation  ex- 
empt certain  classes  of  contracts  (1)  to  be 
performed  outside  the  United  States.  (2)  for 
standard  commercial  supplies  or  raw  mate- 
rials, (3)  involving  insubstantial  amounts 
of  money  or  workers,  or  (4)  involving  sub- 
contracts below  a  ^ecifled  tier. 

'■This  same  subsection  refers  to  ability 
testa.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  In  Origga 
V.  Duke  Power  Co..  39  U.8X.W.  4317  (U.S. 
Mar.  8,  1971 )  considered  the  extent  to  which 
such  tests  are  permissible.  The  Court  said: 

"But  Congress  directed  the  thnut  of  the 
Act  to  the  coiueqiLences  of  employment  prac- 
tices, not  siix^>ly  the  motivation."  80  U.SJL.W 
at  4319. 

It  held  that  the  tests  must  be  job  related. 
Nor  can  seniority  make  permanent  the  ef- 
fects of  past  discrimination.  Local  188,  Unit- 
ed Papermakers  it  PaTperxoorkers  v.  United 
Statea,  416  F.2d  980  (6th  Cir.  1960),  cert, 
denied,  397  UJ3.  919  (1970);  Quarles  v.  Philip 
Morris.  Inc.,  279  F.  8uk>.  606  (EJ3.  Va.  1968). 

"  The  federal  courts  in  overcoming  the 
effects  of  past  discrimination  are  expressly 
authorized  In  Title  VII  to  take  afflrmfttlve 
action.  43  UJ3.C.  I  3000(e) -6(g).  See  Vogler  v. 
McCcrty.  294  F.  Supp.  368  (EJ}.  La.  1968), 
aff'd  sub.  nom.  International  Ass'n  Heat  <fr 
Frost  I.  A  A.  Wkrs.  v.  Vogler,  407  P.2d  1047 
(5tb  Cir  1969). 

"  Section  604  of  Title  VI,  42  U.S.C.  {  2000 
(d)-3,  states  that  nothing  in  the  Title  au- 
thorizes agency  action  under  the  Title  with 
respect  to  employment  practicee  of  any  em- 
ployer, except  where  federal  assistance  is  pri- 
marily aimed  at  providing  employment.  How- 
ever, since  the  Philadelphia  Plan  does  not 
purport  to  derive  its  authorization  from  Title 
VT,  this  section  does  not  affect  its  validity. 

*See  United  States  Commission  on  Olvll 
Rights.  The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforce- 
ment Effort  at  167-73  (107O). 

"Atfy  Gen.  Op.,  Letter  to  Sec.  of  lAbor 
Sebultz,  Sept.  22,  1060.  115  Cong.  Reo,  17,- 
204-06  (dally  ed.  Dec.  18,  1060). 


c.  JAMES  Mccormick,  chairman. 

AMERICAN    TRUCKING    ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  Is- 
sue of  WheeU  magazine  contains  an  ar- 


ticle entitled  "New  ATA  Chairman 
Strong  for  Involvement,  Communica- 
tion." The  new  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Trucking  Association  is 
C.  James  McCormlck  of  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Jim  and  his  lovely  wife  Bettye  have 
been  long-time  friends.  Hoosiers  are 
proud  of  the  honor  that  fellow  members 
of  the  trucking  industry  have  given  him. 
His  long  record  of  public  service  to  his 
city.  State,  Nation,  and  Industry  will 
continue  to  build  as  he  fulfills  his  new 
responsibilities.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  the  tribute 
paid  to  Mr.  McCormick. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Nrw   ATA   Chaibman   Strong  tob   Involvk- 

MENT.    COMMtTNTCATION 

Involved — that's  the  word  tor  C.  Jamas 
McCormlck. 

Never  a  sidellne-sltter,  the  45-year-old 
hard-charger  who  is  the  Incoming  chairman 
of  the  board  (new  title  this  year)  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  has  always 
believed  in  being  part  of  the  action. 

Involvement — and  Communication,  an- 
other McCormick  credo— made  him  president 
of  his  university  class;  parlayed  his  one- 
truck  operation  Into  a  multl -million  dollar 
business;  earned  him  a  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  "Outstanding  Man  of  the  Tear" 
award;  and  has  snowballed  activity  In  local, 
state  and  national  affairs  into  a  political 
prominence  that's  making  him  talked  about 
as  a  prospective  gubernatorial  candidate. 

These  qualities  have  also  carried  tb« 
youthful  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi- 
dent of  I  &  S — McDaniel,  Inc.,  of  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  to  ATA '8  top  spot,  where  he  plans  to 
clarion  a  call  to  all  carriers  to  become  in- 
volved in  communicating  the  industry's 
story. 

"The  only  way  to  overcome  our  problems 
is  to  get  people  talking  about  them. '  he 
said.  "Well  work  with  the  communications 
media  to  encourage  full  and  factual  report- 
ing of  our  situation.  And  well  get  out  our- 
selves and  talk  about  It,  and  encourage  others 
to  talk  about  it. 

"But  Just  talking  isn't  enough.  We've  got 
to  talk  about  our  Industry  In  such  a  way 
that  people  will  listen — and  believe.  On* 
reason  for  the  communications  gap  we  hear 
so  much  about  today  Is  that  people  dont 
listen." 

McCormlck  expects  to  bridge  this  com- 
munication gap  as  the  new  ATA  chairman 
by  not  only  talking  with,  but  also  listening 
to  customers,  suppliers,  and  members  of  the 
Industrial  and  financial  communities — as 
weU  as  representatives  of  the  conununlca- 
tlons  media  and  other  infiuentlals. 

It  should  be  a  successful  program,  becauss 
talking  and  listening  are  two  of  the  things 
McCormlck  does  best,  say  those  who  know 
him. 

"He's  Jtist  naturally  Interested  In  people," 
one  employee  said  of  bis  boss.  "And  he  has 
this  great  sense  of  fair  play. 

"He  responds  quickly  to  anyone.  And  any- 
one, no  matter  who  it  is,  can  get  in  to  talk 
to  the  boss  when  he  needs  to." 

McCormlck  looks  for  a  new  era  of  cooiiera- 
tlon— of  partnership — in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. "I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  the  70's  will 
see  a  new  and  better  working  relationship 
between  the  motor  carriers  and  those  who 
use  our  services,  whether  as  shippers  or  re- 
ceivers. The  profit  squeeze,  which  affects 
everybody  alike,  will  necessitate  this  partner- 
ship concept." 

The  new  ATA  chairman  isn't  unduly  wor- 
ried about  threats  to  motor  carriers  from 
other  types  of  transport. 

The  Jumbo  Jets?  He  doesnt  think  compe- 
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udoti  from  air  freight  in  the  big  planes  wlU 
^ect  the  average  haul,  at  least  not  in  this 

***^*ere  lust  aren't  that  many  places  in  the 
nnlted  States  where  360.000  pounds  of 
J«ieht  adaptable  to  aircraft  containers,  can 
te  ^PP«<1  ^"^"^  °^  P***'**  *"  *°°**^*'"'"  *** 

%'^r'doeB  he  believe  there  will  be  enough 
rhanees  in  the  operation*  of  railroads  or 
^|u«  lines  to  affect  trucking  significantly. 

Be  feels  strongly  on  one  point:  "If  re- 
rtralnta  on  common  ownership  of  different 
modes  of  transportation  are  removed,  I  can 
sM  nothing  but  utter  chaoe  aheadi 

•A  vlRble — and  varied— transportation  in- 
dustry Is  critically  Important  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  country.  The  major 
modes  must  be  kept  separate. 

•To  allow  common  ownership  of  tran^xjr- 
tation  companies  would  be  the  first  step,  and 
a  big  one  toward  nationalization  of  the 
tran^tatlon  Industry  in  this  country— and 
tills  must  not  happen!" 

McCormlck  has  pledged  hlmseU  to  con- 
tinue the  ecology  program  so  ably  begun  by 
outgoing  ATA  president  Frank  L.  Grimm. 
He  now  serves  on  the  Blue  Ribbon  Ootnmlt- 
tee  set  up  by  Grimm  to  fight  the  problem. 

"Because  our  trucks  are  big  and  visible, 
make  a  lot  of  noise  and  sometimes  emit 
smoke  they  will  continue  to  be  attacked  as 
a  threat  to  our  sociological  and  biological 
wen-being,"  he  said.  "Unless  we  keep  on 
with  the  corrective  program  we  have  start- 
ed—and even  intensify  It — we  could  be  in 
for  some  almost  unUvable  governmental 
controls." 

Despite  the  problems  It  faces,  McCormlck 
sses  a  bright  future  for  the  trucking  Indus- 
try. He   cites  today's  youth  as  one  of  the 

reasons.  ,..    «    ^    , 

"One  commodity  I'm  sure  we  11  find  in 
abundance  in  the  70's  U  management  man- 
power," he  declared.  "I  have  a  lot  of  faith 
in  our  young  people.  They're  a  new  breed. 
They're  bright,  and  they're  going  to  be  very 
valuable." 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  McCormlck  s  confi- 
dence in  youth  is  to  be  found  in  his  own 
family.  He  and  hie  wife,  Bettye— she's  dark- 
ly attractive  in  contrast  to  his  blond  color- 
ing—have four  handsome  children:  Mike,  22, 
a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Business  of  Duke 
Unlvwslty  with  a  degree  In  Management 
Science,  now  a  dock  supervisor  at  the  I  &  S — 
McDaniel  terminal  in  Indianapolis;  Pat,  20.  a 
Junior  In  the  School  of  Business  at  Indiana 
University,  majoring  in  Transportation;  C. 
James  McCormick  in  (Mac),  18.  a  sopho- 
more and  varsity  golfer  majoring  In  Trans- 
pOTtatlon  at  the  University  of  Tennessee's 
School  Of  Business;  and  Jane  Ann,  16.  a 
Junior— and  a  cheer  leader— at  Lincoln  High 
School  In  Vincennes. 

The  McCormlck  home  in  Vincennes  Is  a 
Southern  Indiana  showplace  A  family  crest 
is  on  the  gate  of  the  iron  fence  that  opens  to 
the  gracious  white  brick  house  that  bears  the 
H)t  name  of  La  liaison  Blanche — the  White 
House.  (McCormlck  has  a  strong  feeling  for 
his  hometown;  thus,  for  the  last  several 
years  his  Christmas  greeting  cards  have  been 
Illustrated  with  scenes  from  historical  "Old 
Vincennes.") 

Invited  into  the  house,  a  visitor  enters  an 
elegantly  furnished  foyer  with  a  fountain  of 
running  water,  then  steps  Into  a  sunken, 
white-carpeted  living  room.  There's  a  taste- 
fully furnished  family  room  and  formal  din- 
ing room,  but  the  family  spends  many  hotirs 
at  home  In  the  kitchen,  which  was  sklUfully 
designed  to  dine  in,  to  live  In,  and  to  come 
tnd  go  from. 

The  basement  Is  most  distinctive.  With  a 
ftench  cafe  motif,  and  with  a  warm  and 
co«y  atmosphere.  It  has  a  snack-talk  bar 
with  a  solid  brass  counter-top.  spaclons 
lounging  and  TV  areas,  McCormlck's  personal 
•tea  with  walls  lined  with  pictures  of  his 
ftaolly  and  businesses — and  a  sauna  bath. 


No  more  perfect  seWing  than  this  could  be 
found  for  a  girl's  sixteenth  birthday;  and 
when  daughter  Jane  Ann  turned  hers  this 
year  her  father  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "do  his  thing"— communicate  with 
young  people,  as  well  as  older  friends— by 
inviting  100  guests  to  a  party  that  featured 
a  popular  rock  band. 

McCormlck  has  come  a  long  way  since 
1944,  when  he  began  hU  business  career  by 
buying  a  small  second-hand  truck  to  haul 
watermelons,  cantaloupes  and  other  local 
produce  to  mldwestem  markeU. 

Born  Jan.  3,  1926,  on  a  farm  near  Vin- 
cennes, he  had  Just  finished  his  studies  at 
Purdue  University,  where  he  had  played 
basketball  and  been  president  of  his  class. 
There  was  no  special  reason  why  he  bought 
the  truck,  except  that  with  all  that  stuff 
waiting  to  be  hauled  to  market  it  seemed  like 
a  good  idea— and  besides,  "Doesn't  every 
young  fellow  want  to  drive  a  truck?" 

In  1946,  the  Indiana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission granted  McCormlck  his  first  operat- 
ing authority  as  a  contract  carrier,  and  this 
Is  the  way  he  operated  for  the  next  eight  and 
a  half  years.  In  1964,  he  sold  his  contract 
carrier  interests  and  purchased  the  capital 
stock  of  IndlanapolU  &  Southern  Motor  Ex- 
press, Inc.,  a  common  carrier  operating  in  a 
triangular  area  bounded  by  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute  and  Evans- 
vlUe,  Ind. 

At  that  time  the  truck  line  had  a  gross 
revenue  of  $728,000,  employed  100  persons, 
and  owned  about  ICX)  pieces  of  rolling  stock. 
By  1989,  It  was  grossing  nearly  $7.6  mlUlon, 
employing  over  600  persons,  and  using  660 
pieces  of  equipment. 

IAS  purchased  the  "C"  Line  in  1966,  and 
this  extended  its  operations  Into  Louisville, 
Ky.  In  1967,  McDanlrt  Freight  Lines,  Inc., 
based  m  CrawfoTdsvlUe,  Ind..  was  purchased; 
results  included  a  near-doubling  of  volume 
and  a  change  in  the  firm  name  to  its  present 
I&B-McDaniel,  Inc. 

In  1968,  J.  A.  Grant  &  Son,  Inc.,  a  carrier 
headquartered  in  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  was  pur- 
chased to  extend  the  conyjany's  operations 
into  parts  of  IllinoU  and  give  it  terminals  in 
Chicago  and  Danville,  ni. 

Only  one  enterprise  bears  McCormlck's  own 
name.  This  is  McCormick,  Inc.,  a  truck  and 
trailer  sales  and  service  dealership  that  he 
founded  in  1948. 

Other  companies  founded  by  McCormlck 

are: 

Commercial  Rentals,  Inc.,  truck  and  traUer 
leasing — ^founded  in  1950. 

Jamao  Corporation,  real  estate  holding  and 
leasing — 1960. 

Indianapolis  White-Autocar,  Inc.,  truck 
sales  and  service — 1963. 

Jem,  Inc..  warehousing— 1963.  (Oo-found- 

er.) 

McCormlck  Is  president  of  the  first  four 
companlee  named,  vice  president  of  Jem.  Inc. 

As  his  business  and  other  Interests  spread 
out,  McCormlck  found  that  he  was — as  he 
expressed  it— "putting  in  too  much  wind- 
shield time."  So,  typicaUy.  he  took  to  the  air. 
That  was  10  years  ago.  and  his  first  plane 
was  a  small,  single-engine  Job.  Now,  an  In- 
strxunent-rated  commercial  pilot,  he  flies  a 
two-engine  Beechcraft  Queen  Air,  fondly 
dubbed  "7  Charley." 

And  now— take  a  deep  breath,  reader— for 
a  rundown  on  McCormlck's  "outside"  ac- 
tivities: _ 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Aeronautlos  Com- 
mission of  Indiana,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  first  appointed  in  1962.  He  U  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Vin- 
cennes and  a  member  of  the  national  board 
of  directors  of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
AtlileteB.  _^ 

Beside*  holding— «s  ttiJs  was  written — ^tne 
post  of  ATA  first  vice  president  and  serving 
on  the  association's  executive  and  flnanoe 
committees.  McOormlok  Is  an  ATA  Founda- 


tion trustee.  In  1965-66.  he  was  chairman  ^ 
the  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conferenceol 
the  ATA  And  in  1961-83,  he  was  ELA  preel- 

He  has  also  held  Unportant  positions  in 
the  Indiana  Motor  Truck  AssoclaUon,  having 
served  as  president  in  1958-69.  In  1956  he 
became  the  first  president  of  the  newly- 
formed  Indiana  Motor  Oaxrters  Labor  Rela- 
tions Association;  and  from  1962  to  1964,  he 
was  president  of  the  Indiana  Motor  Rate  ft 
Tariff  Bureau,  of  which  he  Is  now  a  director. 
He's  a  member  of  the  Young  Presidents 
OrganisaUon.  a  select  group  of  men  who 
are— or  were— presidents  of  sizable  corpora- 
ttons  before  reaching  the  age  of  40.  He  is 
vice  president  and  a  director  of  the  Indiana 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  member 
of  several  local  chambers  of  commwce 

In  addition  to  holding  memberships  in 
many  other  local  and  area  civic,  social  and 
fraternal  organizations,  McCormlck  Is  a  32nd- 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a  member 
of  Hadl  Shrine  at  Evansvllle,  Ind.  Ho  Is  an 
active  member  of  the  Trinity  United  Meth- 
odist church,  and  has  served  on  its  official 
board  and  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher. 

it's  a  long  list,  and  these  aren't  Just  card- 
holding,  dues-paying  memberships  and  titles. 
In  all  his  outside  activities,  McCormlck  ap- 
pears to  be  fueled  by  the  same  high-octane 
that  propels  his  business  interests. 

On  top  of  all  this,  his  energetic  entry  into 
the  political  arena  has  sparked  a  new  opti- 
mism among  Indiana  Democrats,  who  feel 
their  fortunes  may  hinge  on  this  attractively 
aggressive  young  business  executive. 

For  over  a  year,  in  his  poeltlon  as  chair- 
man of  "UNlTT  70,"  a  state  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee  voter  registration  program, 
McCormick  has  crisscrossed  the  state  of  In- 
diana repeatedly  for  a  series  of  grassroots 
meetings;  It's  an  acUvity  that  has  brought 
him  into  close  and  favorable  contact  with 
party  leaders  and  workers  In  every  one  ot  the 
state's  92  counties. 

Indiana  newspapers  have  now  begun  to 
pick  up  the  talk  that  has  been  growing  stead- 
ily louder  In  recent  months  to  the  effect  that 
McCormick  is  a  likely  Democratic  guberna- 
torial candidate  for  1972. 

Asked  about  this,  the  "candidate"  grins 
and  makes  the  cagey  comment:  "Tm  not 
saying  I  am  and  Tm  not  saying  I'm  not. 
We've  got  the  kite  up  and  if  the  wind  U 
strong  enough  to  keep  It  up,  I  probably 
wouldn't  close  my  mind  to  the  idea." 

On  one  poUtlcal  matter  his  views  are  defi- 
nite; that  is  the  need  for  business  men- 
whatever  their  party — to  become  more  ac- 
tively involved  In  politics. 

He  agreed  to  take  on  his  present  poUtical 
post  because  he  had  become  disturbed  about 
some  of  the  operations  of  his  state's  govern- 
ment, and  because  of  his  feeling  that  In  the 
past  the  busmess  community  had  too  often 
declined  to  play  an  active  part  In  politics. 

This  Is  a  point  he  int«ids  to  drive  home 
as  ATA  chairman. 

"As  an  industry,  we  must  become  more 
involved."  he  declared,  "—not  necessarily  In 
partisan  politics;  but  as  active,  interested 
participants    in    governmental    operations. 

"No  longer  can  we  alt  back  and  let  George 
do  it.  PoUtlcs  are  too  important.  Just  look 
around,  and  you'll  see  politics— and  their 
effect  upon  you  and  your  business.  We  must 
become  personally  involved,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  Issuee  that 
affect  us." 

Introduced  to  poUtics  as  a  youngster, 
when  his  father,  Clarence  J.  McCormlck. 
was  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President  Truman,  Jim's  philosophy  on  gov- 
ernment is  simple:  "Government  is  a  big 
business  and  should  be  run  as  such." 

There's  another  McCormlck  who  Is  being 
increasingly  beard  from  at  state  and  na- 
tional levels  of  the  trucking  Industry.  He 
is  34-yeftr-oUl  Edward  L.  McCotmlck,  who 
Is   going   In   as   president    of   the   Indiana 
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Motor  Truck  Association  thl<  fcOl — Just  13 
years  after  his  cdder  brother  Jim.  i 

Since  Jan.  1,  1965,  Ed  has  been  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  'of 
I  &  S — McDaniel.  Inc.  SU  years  ago,  when 
he  was  only  28,  a  national  trucking  mag- 
azine hailed  blm  aa  the  then-youngest  m&n 
In  the  country  with  the  full  PeeponMblUty 
of  operating  a  Claae  1  motor  carrier. 

By  day  the  acUve  head  of  a  burgeoning 
business  operation,  by  night  and  weeketid 
the  equally  active  politician  and  commu- 
nity and  indiistrlal  leader — it  might  setm 
a  bit  facetious  to  ask  Jim  McCormlck,  'ISo 
what  do  you  do  In  your  spare  time?" 

But  the  answer  is  aerlous — and  qul4k: 
•■Ob,  a  lot." 

Jim  McCormlck  plays  as  bard  as  he  wor^, 
and  is  aa  diversified  here  as  in  busing. 
Given  a  choice,  hell  take  goif.  which  ne 
plays  with  a  respectable  eight  handicap,  (flf 
what  happened  to  past  ATA  presidents  hap- 
pens to  me,  though,  I'll  probably  be  up  to 
12  by  the  end  of  my  term."  he  oommented 
ruefully.)  But  he'll  just  as  enthusiastically 
Join  a  friend  who  wants  to  play  tennis,  or 
bowl,  or  try  some  boftUng  or  other  water 
sport. 

When  their  children  were  younger  and 
lees  scattered,  the  McOormlcks  spent  a  grtat 
deal  of  time  on  the  water  in  a  large  cruller. 

Jim  and  Bettye  have  a  heavy  social  sched- 
ule, and  enjoy  it  together.  They  get  In  sotne 
more  "togethemees"  on  the  goif  couise, 
since  they're  both  enthusiastic  about  the 
game.  She  accompanies  him  on  some  of  ^Is 
flying  biislness  trips  and  political  Jaunt& 

McCormlck  doesn't  take  formal  vacations, 
but  works  them  into  his  busineae  travel.  If 
a  business  trip  takes  him  somewhere  Inter- 
esting on  a  Friday,  for  instance,  he  may  t^e 
his  family  along  and  extend  the  trip  fot  a 
few  days  of  relaxation. 

This  appears  to  be  the  secret  of  his  sic- 
oe«sful  balancing  of  his  business,  dvlc,  soqlal 
and  family  lives — combine  them. 

With  a  man  like  McCormlck  at  the  he\m, 
the  ATA  should  have  a  stimulating  y^ 
coming  up.  A  year  of  Involvement,  C<»n2i)u- 
nlcatlon — and  Action! 


STUDENTS  OP  RCXJKVILLE  IN 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  few  gljfts 
are  of  greater  significance  in  this  biisy 
world  than  the  gift  of  an  individual's 
time.  J 

For  this  reason,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  activities  of  lihe 
students  currently  attending  the  Charges 
W.  Woodward  High  School,  in  Ro<}k- 
ville,  Md.  These  students  are  actively 
participating  in  an  extensive  program 
of  volunteer  service  to  organlzationsj  in 
the  surrounding  community;  they  are 
making  a  truly  useful  and  constructive 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  others 
through  the  donation  of  their  abilities 
and  energy. 

I  know  that  Senators  will  Join  w 
me  in  congratulating  these  students  a*id 
others  like  them  throughout  the  Nat^n 
for  their  unselfish  work  in  the  impor- 
tant area  of  public  service.  I  ask  unaiii- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Mont- 
gomery Sentinel  of  April  15,  detailing  *he 
achievements  of  the  students  of  Wood- 
ward High  School.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoHd. 
a£  follows: 
CCW  VonnrrxiBS  Dkvote  Bkrcixs  to  Sebv^ng 

SxmBOtTKDING  COMMTTHTTT  | 

(By  BAargot  Bchnholtz  and  Kva  Varaol| 

The  "spirit  of  giving"  has  spurred  miny 
Woodward  students  to  volunteer  their  tltae 


th 


and  energy  to  various  orgaiUEatlona  in  the 
area.  The  majority  of  the  volunteers  work 
in  one  of  four  specific  areas. 

Pour  CWW  students  have  chosen  to  as- 
sist the  staff  at  Suburban  Hospital.  Kim 
Buls,  Oary  Koplin,  Denise  Thibadeau.  and 
Belinda  Wllgus  all  perform  the  tasks  that 
the  nurses  do  not  have  time  for. 

A  volunteer's  duties  consist  of  wheeling 
patients  around  the  hospital,  making  beds, 
and  cheering  the  patients  up.  "Many  of  the 
patients  never  have  any  visitors,  and  they 
really  appreciate  It  if  we  just  stop  in  for  a 
few  minutes  to  talk,"  said  Gary  Koplin. 

There  are  100  female  volunteers  who  rep- 
resent several  Montgomery  Covmty  schools, 
and  one  male  volunteer,  Gary,  who  repre- 
sents Woodward.  "I  really  enjoy  being  a  male 
volunteer  because  I  am  able  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  actual  hospital  operations 
tlian  the  girls.  I  have  gained  an  insight  Into 
my  future  profession,  medicine,  through 
volunteering,"  explained  Gary. 

Gary  is  not  restricted  to  one  specific  de- 
partment of  the  hospital.  He  has  aided  In 
the  radiology  department  and  In  the  labora- 
tory. He  has  even  been  fortunate  enough  to 
oboerve  procedures  in  the  emergency  room. 

Judy  Gordon,  Betsy  Kahn,  Andrea  Rech- 
tln.  and  Nina  Rechtln  spend  their  Satur- 
days working  at  "The  Thrift  Shop"  on  Wis- 
consin Avenue.  The  shop  is  sponsored  by 
the  Association  for  the  RehabUitatlon  of 
the  Mentally  Retarded.  "All  of  the  high 
school  volunteers  work  sorting,  packaging, 
and  selling  the  items  that  are  donated  to 
the  shop,"  remarked  Judy  Gordon. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  Woodward  stu- 
dents donate  their  Sunday  afternoons  to 
working  with  autistic   girls. 

"Autism  is  an  emotlonsJ  disturbance  char- 
acterized by  an  Inability  to  form  Inter- 
personal relationships  or  to  relate  to  so- 
ciety," explained  one  volunteer,  Debbie  Coe. 

Before  the  students  could  begin  helping 
the  girls,  they  encountered  an  obstacle. 
"First,  you  have  to  get  them  to  trust  you 
before  anything  can  be  accomplished.  Once 
you  have  their  trust,  you  can  begin  to  help 
them  biilld  confidence  In  themselves."  re- 
marked Paiil  Farrell. 

The  volunteers  play  catch  with  the  girls, 
play  on  the  swings  with  them,  and  help 
them  develop  their  coordination.  "To  have 
them  do  anything  positive  gives  me  a  good 
feeling."  said  Gary  Williamson. 

All  of  the  volunteers  find  their  work  re- 
warding. Dee  Dee  Touso  and  Gary  feel  that 
their  work  helps  them  to  appreciate  their 
own  lives,  too.  "We  both  get  pleasure  out  of 
helping  others,"  they  explained. 

Shelley  Wecksler  and  Sarah  Hendrlckson 
are  two  Woodward  seniors  who  are  once-a- 
week  volunteers  at  Junior  Village. 

They,  and  several  other  volunteers  are 
sponsored  by  Miss  Clara  Wing,  a  foreign  lan- 
guage teacher  at  Woodward.  Miss  Wing  drives 
the  girls  to  and  from  the  VUlage. 

The  girls  play  with  the  children  and  put 
them  to  bed.  "It  means  a  great  deal  to  them, 
and  It's  only  a  few  hours  of  my  time.  It's 
kind  of  my  good  deed,"  remarked  Shelley. 
She  has  been  a  Junior  Village  volunteer  for 
three  years. 
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NASA  FAILS  TO  COME  UP  WITH  A 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THE  SPACE 

SHUTTLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7,  1971,  I  wrote  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
asking  them  to  provide  me  with  a  Justifi- 
cation for  the  proposed  spcw^e  shuttle. 
Specifically,  I  asked  NASA  what  tangi- 
ble benefits  we  could  expect  frcan  de- 
velopment of  the  space  shuttle — benefits 
that  might  justify  the  expenditure  of  $7 
to  $9  billion. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  response  from 
George  M.  Low,  acting  administrator  of 


NASA.  The  response,  unfortimately,  is 
totally  inadequate.  Here  is  the  gist  of  It; 
The  basic  premise  leading  to  the  oonolu- 
slon  that  this  nation  should  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  space  shuttle  system 
Is  that  the  United  States  should  and  will 
continue  to  have  an  active  space  program 
from  now  on. 

In  other  words,  NASA  does  not  expect 
any  tangible  benefits.  The  main  rationale 
for  the  shuttle  is  that  it  will  keep  our 
space  program  going.  It  will  keep  the 
NASA  technicians  occupied.  It  will  keep 
the  aerospace  Industry  happy.  It  will  in- 
sure a  continuing  drain  on  the  Federal 
budget.  And  it  will  insure  that  other 
needs  wUl  continue  to  go  immet. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  other  justifica- 
tion advanced  in  Mr.  Low's  letter  is  that 
the  shuttle  will  reduce  our  costs  of  re- 
pairing or  updating  orbiting  payloads. 
And  what  are  these  payloads  for?  No 
indication  wiiatsoever.  Are  these  j?ay- 
loads  for  military  use?  If  so,  the  money 
should  come  out  of  the  military  budget. 
Are  these  payloads  simply  msJce-woric 
projects,  as  the  shuttle  appears  to  be? 

Mr.  President,  Congress  carmot  possi- 
bly be  expected  to  appropriate  $7  to  $9 
billion  for  a  project  whose  sole  justifica- 
tion seems  to  be  that  it  will  keep  our 
space  program  going.  If  NASA  cannot 
come  up  with  something  better  than 
this,  then  it  ought  to  drop  this  project. 
And  if  NASA  does  not  do  it,  then  Con- 
gress will  simply  have  to  make  that  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  dated  April  27.  1971, 
from  Gteorge  M.  Low  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kationai.  Aeronatttics  and 

Spack  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  Apr.  27,  1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  is  In  further 
response  to  yotir  letter  dated  April  7  regard- 
ing the  space  shuttle  program. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  NASA 
for  FY  1972  Includes  a  request  for  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  space  shuttle.  This  funding  will 
provide  for  the  detailed  design  and  develop- 
ment of  the  shuttle  engines,  the  longest  lead 
time  component  for  the  shuttle,  and  for  pro- 
ceeding on  an  orderly  step-by-step  basis  with 
the  shuttle  airframe  design.  This  may  lead 
to  continued  detailed  design  or  to  Initiation 
of  development  of  a  specific  design,  depend- 
ing on  the  progress  of  the  studies  now  under- 
way. 

We  have  recently  settled  on  a  single  set  of 
performance  characteristics  for  the  prelim- 
inary design  of  a  two-stage  fully  reusable 
shuttle.  Alternate  approaches  are  also  still 
under  study.  We  expect  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make  decisions  this  summer  on  how  we  will 
proceed  with  airframe  design  or  development 
In  FY  1972. 

The  basic  premise  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  nation  should  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  space  shuttle  system  Is  that 
the  United  States  should  and  wlU  continue 
to  have  an  active  space  program  from  now 
on.  Our  present  systems  for  getting  into  and 
using  space  are  much  too  complex  and  costly. 
We  need  a  new  approach  to  make  space  more 
economical  for  all  users — NASA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  other  government  agencies, 
and  commercial  enterprises.  The  space  shuttie 
represents  this  new  approach  to  space  opera- 
tions. Because  it  is  reusable,  we  will  no  longer 
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ju^ve  to  throw  away  each  element  of  hard- 
mje.  booster  or  spacecraft  after  only  one 

use. 

The  space  shuttle  Is  not  a  "manned  space- 
oreft;"  it  Is  a  reusable  space  transportation 
«gteia  to  deUver  manned  and  unmanned 
p»yloads  to  low  earth  wblt.  With  the  shuttle, 
m  will  be  able  to  repair,  modify,  or  update 
laanned  and  unmanned  payloads  In  orbit  or 
rttum  them  to  earth.  We  wlU  minimize  costly 
failures  of  automated  missions.  And  we  wUl 
be  able  to  reduce  significantly  the  costs  of 
payloads  by  taking  advantage  of  the  much 
Itrger  payload-carrying  ci^adty  that  will 
be  available.  In  short,  with  the  shuttle,  we 
will  be  able  to  do  more  in  space,  better  and 
St  lees  co«t. 

With  respect  to  your  question  regarding 
beneflt-coet  analyses  of  the  shuttle,  Matbe- 
matlca  Incorporated,  under  NASA  Contract 
No.  NA8W-2081,  is  performing  a  benefit-cost 
analysis  of  an  overall  space  transportation 
lystem,  of  which  a  reusable  shuttle  Is  a  key 
element.  The  contract  under  which  this  study 
Is  being  performed  calls  for  Matbematlca  In- 
corporated to  ^Mt)vlde  an  independent 
opinion  of  the  benefit-cost  aspects  of  such  a 
qjace  transportation  system.  This  study  has 
not  been  completed;  however,  I  am  enclos- 
ing for  your  information  an  interim  report 
dated  March  16. 1971,  which  reports  on  fairly 
early  work  under  the  contract.  NASA  is  now 
reviewing  this  Interim  report  and  Is  await- 
ing a  more  comprehensive  report  which  Is  ex- 
pected by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  When 
the  more  comprehensive  report  Is  available  I 
will  send  It  to  you. 

If  I  can  provide  any  additional  Informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Low, 
Acting  Administntor. 


past  17  years,  spoke  of  Thomas'  dedication  to 
the  school  and  to  the  children.  The  children 
then  sang  "He's  Got  the  Whole  World  in  His 
Hands." 

Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  three  daughters  each 
placed  cover  soU  over  the  tree's  roots,  after 
which  representatives  of  the  school  and  PTA 
added  more  cover  soil.  Officer  James  KeUy. 
county  poUce  school  safety  coordinator  at 
the  school  for  12  years,  also  participated. 

Miss  Diane  Thomas,  a  teach w  at  Bock  Ter- 
race High  School,  told  the  assembled  group 
of  her  father's  devotion  to  the  school,  his 
pride  In  his  work,  and  his  delight  in  the 
children  and  events  of  the  school. 

After  the  dogwood  has  taken  hold,  school 
officials  will  place  a  memorial  plaque  at  the 
base  of  the  tree, 


RAYMOND  THOMAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
learned  recently  of  a  tribute  which  was 
paid  on  April  7  by  the  children,  factilty. 
and  staff  of  Alta  Vista  Elementary 
School  to  the  late  Raymond  Thomas — a 
man  who  gave  much  of  his  life  to  help- 
ing and  watching  over  the  many  children 
of  the  school. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  account  of 
the  fitting  ceremony  which  took  place 
in  memory  of  this  kind  man  who  was  a 
friend  to  so  many. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the    Montgomery   County    Sentinel. 

Apr.  15,  1971] 

Alta  Vista  Pats  Qtjtbt  Tbibtjtb 

(By  Barbara  Van  Nice) 

Alta  Vista  Elementary  School  was  the 
scene  of  a  quiet  ceremony,  April  7,  to  plant 
a  dogwood  tree  in  memory  of  the  late  Ray- 
mond Thomas,  who  was  the  school's  gardener 
and  custodian  for  18  years. 

Thomas  died  Dec.  15,  1970,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. He  was  58.  Past  students  from  the 
school  remember  him  as  a  friend  who  not 
only  worked  for  the  school,  but  also  watched 
over  the  children  and  occasionally  Joined  in 
their  games. 

The  schoolchildren,  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers gathered  in  front  of  the  buUding  for  the 
planting  near  the  flowering  cherry  tree  and 
forsythla  bushes,  that  Thomas,  or  "Ray- 
mond" as  the  children  called  him,  had 
tended. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  his  widow,  and  his  three 
daughters  were  seated  for  the  ceremony.  The 
school's  flags  flew  at  half-staff. 

After  the  children  sang  "This  Land  Is 
Your  Land"  and  "Kum  By  Yah."  Clay  E. 
Brooks,  Jr.,  the  school's  principal  for  the 


BRUNO  BITKER  ADVANCES  THE 
CAUSE  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  fel- 
low Wisconsinite,  Bruno  Bitker,  has  long 
taken  a  leading  role  in  promoting  the 
protection  of  human  rights.  He  has  taken 
a  particular  interest  in  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1968  he  was  appointed  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Human  Rights  in  Tehran. 

He  submitted  some  recommendations 
on  human  rights  for  the  United  Nations 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  has  recommended 
that  we  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention, 
the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  the  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor.  Of  particular  interest  in  his  pro- 
posal that  an  office  of  a  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights 
be  established. 

Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  human 
rights  can  certainly  be  furthered  by 
prompt  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention as  well  as  the  other  human  rights 
conventions  before  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bitker's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Human  Rights 
(By  Bruno  V.  Bitker,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Human  Rights  In  Tehran,  1968) 
The  protection  of  human  rights  Is  one  of 
the  very  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights   is 
not  law,  only  a  statement  of  the  basic  human 
rights  within  the  context  of  conditions  which 
prevail  In  the  world  today,  which  closely  par- 
allels United  States  law. 

The  members  of  the  panel  discussed  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  not  ratified 
three  human  rights  conventions  which  are 
now  pending  before  the  Senate : 

1.  The  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
PoUtloal  Rights  of  Women; 

2.  The  IliO  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor; 

3.  The  International  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

Preeident  Nixon  recommended  ratification 
of  the  one  on  genocide  In  February,  1970, 
which  has  been  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate since  1949;  in  addition.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  sUted  that  the  genocide  treaty  would 
be  in  our  national  mterest,  which  Is  one  of 
the  tests  frequently  applied  to  whether  or 
not  a  treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  accompanied  this  statement 
with  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no 
legal  objection  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

Besides  the  three  conventions  mentioned 


above,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  has  recommended  for 
ratification  three  conventions  on  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  in  education,  and  In 
wonoen's  salaries.  The  United  SUtes  has  liter- 
ally wiped  out  racial  discrimination  in  this 
country — on  paper,  at  least — by  statute.  Con- 
stitution, Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  ad- 
ministrative orders,  but  for  some  reason  the 
United  States  has  been  unwlIUng  to  enter 
Into  a  treaty  to  make  racial  discrimination 
Illegal  on  an  International  basis. 

How  a  treaty  affects  the  sovereignty  of  a 
country  was  also  discussed  by  the  panel 
members,  and  It  was  pointed  out  that  when- 
ever a  country  enters  Into  a  treaty.  It  gives 
up  a  little  of  its  sovereignty  because,  like  any 
contract,  each  party  to  the  contract  gives  up 
sometliing  or  there  would  be  no  contract  or 
treaty. 

The  enforcement  of  human  rights  treaties 
wtis  also  discussed,  and  the  proposal  for  a 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Hu- 
man Righte  was  considered  to  be  a  practical 
approach  for  such  achievement. 

In  view  of  the  panel  discuselon.  the  foUow- 
Ing  recommendations  were  made: 

1.  That  the  United  States  Senate  ratify 
the  human  rights  conventions  that  have 
been  placed  before  It  for  consideration  and 
action:  the  genocide  convention  as  well  as 
those  on  forced  labor  and  the  political  rights 
of  women. 

2.  That  the  United  Nations  create  the  office 
of  a  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Hxmian  Rights,  which  has  been  proposed  for 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
that  the  office  in  order  to  implement  human 
rights  instruments  be  given  the  power  to 
examine  situations  resulting  from  complaints 
of  violations. 


SEPARATION  OP  POWERS  DOC- 
TRINE— ADDRESS  BY  RUFUS  L. 
EDMISTEN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  go 
about  our  legislative  business — passing 
laws,  holding  hearings,  making 
speeches — and  too  often  fail  to  recognize 
the  work  and  assistance  by  appropriate 
staff. 

Rufus  Edmisten,  Chief  Coimsel  and 
Staff  Director  to  the  Separation  of 
Powers  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  subconunittee  on 
which  I  serve,  recently  made  a  presenta- 
tion before  the  North  Carolina  Political 
Science  Association  on  the  subject  of  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine.  Mr.  Ed- 
misten should  be  recognized  for  his  work 
and  efforts  within  the  subcommittee  as 
well  as  for  the  substance  of  this  fine 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sepabatiow  or  Powers  Doct»in«: 

Current  Breaches 

(Address  by  Rufus  L.  Edmisten) 

My  friends  In  political  science,  I  come  to 
you  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  also  as  a  stu- 
dent of  government,  with  that  basic  ground- 
ing in  political  science  which  one  receives  at 
the  hands  of  some  of  my  former  University 
of  North  Carolina  professors  I  see  here  to- 
night. While  my  first  loyalty  is  to  the  legal 
profession,  I  have  enormous  respect  for  po- 
Utlcal  science  as  a  dlsclpUne  and  for  the 
contributions  it  has  made  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  society.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Insights  It  has  given  me,  and  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  vital  Infiuence  those  of  you  who 
teach  exert  over  the  youth  who  Boon  wUl  oc- 
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cupy  positions  of  r«BponalbUlty.  Tlirou^ 
your  Impact  on  the  yoving  people  who  asplte 
to  public  office,  you  have  the  potential  of 
being  otOce  holders  yourselTee  by  proxy. 

Currently  I  am  Chief  Counael  and  Staff  Di- 
rector to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers,  a  SubcommlttM 
with  rather  interesting  credentials.  It  came 
Into  being  In  the  89th  Congress  under  tbe 
coepcnaorahlp  of  Majority  leader  Mike  Mans- 
field and  the  late  Minority  leader  Everett 
Dlrksen.  and  was  empowered:  "to  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  the  separation  cf 
powers  between  the  executive,  Judicial,  and 
leglxlAtlve  branches  of  Government  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  the  manner  In  whl^ 
power  has  been  exercised  to  each  branch  a4d 
the  extent.  If  any,  to  which  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Oovemment  may  have  ep- 
croached  upon  the  powers,  functions,  attd 
duties  vested  in  any  other  branch  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

The  present  membership  of  the  Subcoia- 
mlttee  Includes  North  Carolina's  Senior  Se«- 
ator.  Sam  J.  Brvln.  Jr.,  who  serves  as  chair- 
man, and  Senators  John  McClellan,  Quentin 
Burdlck,  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  and  Ed- 
ward Gumey. 

Since  Its  beginning,  the  Subcommittee  has 
conducted  Investigations  involving  viola- 
tions of  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
by  all  three  branches  of  Oovemment,  lii- 
cludlng  the  Congress.  Our  projects  have  In- 
cluded hearings  on  congressional  overslgnt 
of  administrative  Eigencles:  the  proper  role  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  In  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers concept;  the  oommlttee  veto  prlnclpDe; 
procedures  for  calling  a  constitutional  con- 
vention under  Article  6  of  the  Constltutloto: 
nonjudicial  activities  of  Federal  Judges;  t|ie 
Independence  of  Federal  Judges;  a  measuk-e 
designed  to  shift  Jurisdiction  over  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  from  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  the  United  States  district 
courts;  the  "pocket  veto"  power  of  yap  Pre«l- 
dent;  and  most  recently,  on  the  fexecutlve 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds.  In  tjie 
near  f\iture  the  Subcommittee  plans  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  a  bill  before  It  dealing  with 
the  much  abused  practice  of  Executive  priy- 
llege,  and  Initiate  an  extensive  study  of  the 
war  powers  of  the  President.  As  you  may  wWl 
imagine,  these  last  two  subjects  are  llk^y 
to  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  agitation  In 
rarlous  quarters. 

The  Interests  of  the  Subcommittee  are  un- 
usually coincidental  with  those  of  political 
•clenoe,  for  Its  basic  focus  Is  the  allocation 
of  power  within  the  Federal  Government 
Like  most  congressional  committees,  the 
Subcommittee  is  understaffed,  but  has  under- 
taken several  extremely  Important  studies  je- 
qulrlng  a  high  degree  of  expertise  In  order  to 
match  the  overwhelming  manpower  and  tn- 
formatlon  mobilized  by  the  oither  branches 
of  the  Oovemment.  This  need  for  expertise 
was  met  from  the  outset  by  employing  per- 
manent professional  consultants  consisting 
at  two  of  the  countryls  mos*  outstanding  law 
professors,  Alexander  M.  Blckel  of  Yale  and 
PhUlp  B.  Kurland  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and.  until  his  untimely  death,  tfce 
noted  political  scientist  Robert  O.  McClosltey 
of  Harvard  University.  This  policy  has  b«n 
expanded  by  the  short-term  employment  of 
spectallsts.  generally  from  the  academic 
world,  to  assist  the  Subconunlttee  in  Its  In- 
vestigation of  particular  subject  areas.  Dur- 
ing my  tenure  we  have  relied  heavily  upon 
political  scientists  and  the  response  has  b«en 
enthuBlastlc.  Thus,  I  come  to  vr>u  not  mertly 
as  one  with  a  theoretical  Interest  in  political 
science,  but  as  a  grateful  consumer  of  ymir 
expertise.  I  know  that  yotir  discipline  has 
much  to  offer  the  Subcommittee,  and  I  wo*ld 
like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  projects  we 
have  undertaken  which  I  feel  offer  a  gr#at 
deal  to  you. 

As  you  are  well   aware,  the  doctrine '  of 
separation  of  powers  Is  imprecise  and  dees 


not  fit  any  neat  pattern.  It  muat  be  con- 
ceded by  any  objective  observer  that  what 
we  have  In  effect  Is  not  a  Government  of 
strictly  separated  powew,  but  of  powers 
shared  under  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
major  functional  lines  of  demarcation  among 
the  three  branches.  As  Dean  Gavlt  of  the 
Indiana  Law  School  noted  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  Blackstone's  Commentaries: 

"The  meet  significant  feattire  of  American 
Oovemment  as  distinguish'^  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Greet  Britain  arises  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Few  doctrines  of  constitutional  law  have 
caused  more  difficulty  or  have  resulted  in 
more  confusing  results.  As  a  practical  matter 
such  a  division  has  not  been  entirely  feas- 
ible." 

However  overlapping  the  functions  of  the 
three  branches  may  be,  and  however  impre- 
cisely the  system  may  work,  the  doctrine 
lt«elf  is  based  upon  good  and  sound  grounds 
and  the  ends  it  was  designed  to  serve  two 
hundred  years  ago  are  as  Important,  If  not 
more  so,  today  as  then. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  fresh  from 
their  experiences  with  the  exercise  of  auto- 
cratic executive  powers  by  the  English  mon- 
archs,  yet  after  their  experiment  with  the 
Continental  Congress  they  were  acutely  aware 
of  the  unworkablUty  of  government  dom- 
inated by  legislative  committees.  As  a  result, 
they  devised  a  system  of  government  based 
upon  a  concept  of  s^>arate  but  balanced 
powers,  divided  along  functional  lines.  This 
concept  originated  in  Aristotle's  Politics,  but 
Montesquieu,  whose  fiindamental  conten- 
tion was  that  "men  entrusted  with  power 
tend  to  abuse  it,"  Joined  Aristotle's  Idea  to 
the  notion  of  a  mixed  constitution  of  checks 
and  balances,  thereby  bringing  the  Aristotel- 
ian principle  to  bear  on  the  rising  Ubertarl- 
anlsm  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  strict 
theory,  the  American  version  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  concept  assumed  three  dis- 
tinct functions  of  government — the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  It  was 
axiomatic  that  these  functions  should  tx 
carried  out  by  three  separate  departments, 
constitutionally  equal  and  mutually  Inde- 
pendent and,  as  a  corollary  doctrine  stated 
by  Locke,  the  legislative  function  oould  not 
be  delegated. 

For  obvious  reasons,  such  a  system  could 
not  and  does  not  operate  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  underlying  principle.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
stitution as  drafted  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
recognized  this  difficulty  sub  tilentio  when 
it  provided  for  such  things  as  presidential 
initiative  in  proposing  legislation,  and  such 
devices  as  shared  responsibility  in  presiden- 
tial nominations  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  drafters  fully  understood 
that  governmental  responsibUltles  had  to  be 
shared  In  order  to  make  the  whole  fabric  of 
government  Tiable.  Yet  they  knew  that  each 
branch  must  maintain  a  basic  respect  for  the 
duties  and  prerogatives  of  the  other  branches 
and  that  such  divisions  were  mandatory  In 
order  to  avoid  the  undue  accretion  of  power 
in  any  one  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  the  ree\ilting  dlmunltlon  of  the 
rights  of  individual  citiaena. 

In  our  modern  technocratic  society,  where 
problems  arise  far  more  rapidly  than  they 
can  be  solved,  there  Is  a  natural  inclination 
to  espouse  any  theory  that  offers  the  advan- 
tage of  efficiency.  Indeed,  we  have  developed 
something  of  an  efficiency  syndrome  which 
leads  us  to  value  efficiency  above  quality. 

As  the  technology  has  developed  along 
these  lines,  one  can  observe  a  parallel  pro- 
gression toward  Executive  dominance  in  the 
Federal  Government,  since  it  is  the  Executive 
branch  that  seems  to  offer  the  only  semblance 
of  efficiency.  Of  course  there  are  corollary  ex- 
planations, not  the  least  being  the  evident 
Inefficiency  of  both  the  Congresa  and  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  acquiescence — If  not  the 


oolltislon— of  the  Oongreaa  In  allowing  the 
Executive  branch  to  aastime  roles  legislative 
In  nature  and  to  perform  all  Its  functions  in 
the  absence  of  serious  congressional  over- 
sight. In  other  words.  Congress  has  felt  It 
expedient,  for  reasons  political  or  otherwise, 
to  delegate  to  the  Executive  branch  powers 
it  was  never  Intended  to  have. 

In  my  opinion,  this  trend  towud  Executive 
dominance  Is  startling  In  Its  extent  and  dan- 
gerous In  its  effect.  As  desirable  as  efficiency 
may  be,  it  must  never  become  more  impor- 
tant than  government  under  law. 

At  minimum,  the  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trine requires  that  no  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment will  engage  in  activities  which  are 
within  the  exclusive  purview  of  another 
branch.  With  the  aim  of  keeping  this  mini- 
mum standard  In  effect,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  has  conducted  two 
recent  studies  which  provide  good  examples 
of  ciurrently  crucial  issues  relating  to  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine.  As  I  noted 
earlier,  the  Subcommittee  has  studied 
breaches  perpetrated  by  the  Judiciary  and 
legislative  branches  as  well  as  the  Executive. 
However,  tonight  I  want  to  focus  on  the 
Executive. 
TH«  "pocxrr  veto"  powkb  or  thb  prmident 

On  January  28,  1971,  the  Subcommittee 
conducted  a  round-table  discussion  on  the 
Presidential  vise  of  the  so-called  "pocket 
veto." 

The  Constitution,  Article  I,  section  7,  pro- 
vides : 

"Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  B«presentatlves  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  It  becomes  a  Law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States:  If  he 
approves,  he  shall  sign  It,  but  If  not  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections  to  that  House 
In  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  .  .  .  If  any 
Bin  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Same 
shall  be  a  Law,  In  like  Manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  It,  unleii  the  Congre**  by  their  Ad- 
journment prevent  its  return,  in  which  Cau 
it  shall  not  be  a  law."  (B&nphasls  added) 

This  provision  In  its  simplest  form  gives 
the  President  ten  days  to  take  some  action 
on  a  measure  passed  by  the  Congress.  Within 
that  time  he  can  either  sign  It,  veto  It,  or, 
If  he  falls  to  do  either,  it  becomes  law  auto- 
matically. However,  if  at  the  end  of  the  ten- 
day  period,  he  Is  prevented  from  returning  a 
bin  by  the  "adjournment  of  the  Congress," 
the  so-called  "pocket  veto"  goes  Into  effect. 

To  place  the  controversy  before  the  Sub- 
committee m  its  proper  perspective,  let  me 
relate  the  following  facts.  On  December  14, 
1970,  the  Congress  sent  to  the  President  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act.  authorizing 
$225  mlUloo  to  be  appropriated  over  the  next 
three  years  for  grants  to  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal schools  to  train  general-practice  physi- 
cians; the  measure  had  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  64-1  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
346-2.  The  Congress  had  recessed  from  the 
close  of  business  on  Tuesday,  December  22, 
1970,  until  12  noon  on  Monday.  December  28. 
1970.  a  recess  of  four  days  not  counting  the 
Intervening  Sunday,  and  had  appointed 
agents  to  receive  messages  in  their  absence. 
It  Just  happened  that  the  Congress  was  not 
in  session  on  Christmas  Day,  which  marked 
the  end  of  the  President's  ten-day  period 
within  which  to  take  some  action  on  the 
measure,  and  apparently  It  occurred  to  him 
that  there  might  be  an  easier  w»y  to  dispose 
of  an  imwanted  authorization  bill  than  to 
send  a  veto  message  back  to  the  Congress. 
At  his  request,  the  Justice  Department  ad- 
vised him  that  he  might  consider  the  Con- 
gress to  be  m  adjournment  in  the  constitu- 
tional sense,  and  therefore  could  annoxmce 
tliat  the  measure  had  been  pocket  vetoed. 


Airril  SO,  1971 
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To  me  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone 
exercising  Intellectual  integrity  oould  con- 
sider the  four-day  holiday  to  be  an  "adjoium- 
ment"  In  the  constitutional  sense.  While  the 
misuse  of  the  "pocket  veto"  had  occurred 
under  other  admimstratlons,  never  had  it 
occurred  In  such  blatant  form.  It  seenu 
pfttent  that  the  President  grasped  this  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  sending  to  the  Congress  a 
veto  message  which  almoat  certainly  would 
h»ve  been  overridden  resoundingly. 

My  view  was  shared  by  almost  all  of  the 
experts  who  were  called  upon  by  the  Sub- 
committee to  discuss  the  President's  action. 
In  fact,  the  only  witness  who  supported  the 
president's  position  was  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  who,  acting  as  the  President's 
lawyer,  had  advised  him  to  use  the  pocket 
veto  mechanism  in  the  first  place.  All  the 
other  participants  agreed  that  this  practice 
constituted  a  blatant  usurpation  of  legisla- 
tive power  by  the  Executive  Brsjtch.  A  prom- 
inent political  scientist.  Dr.  Donald  Mat- 
thews, formerly  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  faculty  and  now  at  the  Brookings 
Institution,  was  called  upon  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  present  his  views.  He  stated: 

•The  pocket  veto  showed  a  groas  lack  of 
respect  for  congressional  opinion.  There  was 
a  bill  that  was  opposed  by  one  Senator  and 
two  Members  of  the  House  .  .  . 

•  •  «  •  • 

"If  the  President  does  not  like  the  legts- 
latlon  that  the  Congress  sends  up  to  him  he 
can  veto  It  in  the  regular  way  and  return  it 
to  Congress  for  reconsideration.  The  only 
exception  to  this  procedure  should  be  when 
Congress  adjourns  for  the  year." 

Another  political  scientist  from  my  alma 
mater.  Dr.  Thomas  Cronln,  who  Is  on  leave 
from  U.  N.  C.  and  currently  with  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  had  this  to  say  at  the 
bearings: 

"1  am  in  favor  of  a  strong  Presidency,  but 
It  seems  to  me  this  act  by  President  Nixon 
was  an  act  not  of  strength,  but  of  weak- 
ness .  .  .  taking  advantage  of  a  reasonable 
4-  or  5-day  Christmas  break." 

Doctors  Matthews  and  Cronln  focused  on 
the  political  ramllloations  of  the  Prealdent's 
actions,  and  their  views  Implicitly  recognlaed 
the  constitutional  issue  at  hand,  namely  that 
by  exercising  the  "pocket  veto"  in  this  man- 
ner never  authorized  by  the  Constitution  nor 
anticipated  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  the 
President  was  able  to  create  for  himself  an 
absolute  veto  power  over  acts  passed  by  those 
members  of  the  governmental  hierarchy  who 
alone  are  empowered  to  legislate. 

These  two  members  of  your  discipline  ably 
demonstrated  the  Interdependence  of  legsJ 
I^nclples  and  the  allocation  of  political 
power  In  our  constitutional  framework; 
through  the  Illegal  use  of  the  "pocket  veto" 
power,  the  President  not  only  violated  con- 
stitutional principles,  but  also  the  political 
balance  of  power  inherent  In  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine. 

in  order  that  I  not  leave  you  with  the  Im- 
prMslon  that  the  Suboommittee  holds  hear- 
ings only  for  the  purpose  of  making  noise, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  Senator  Ervln  and 
Congressman  Emanuel  Cellar  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  define  ad- 
journment as  the  final  adjournment  at  the 
end  of  a  session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  "pocket  veto"  situations.  Hopefully  this 
legislation  will  be  passed.  However,  I  would 
sdvlse  the  Congress  not  to  call  a  three-day 
recess  which  wUl  fall  ten  days  after  sending 
the  legislation  to  the  President,  or.  Judging 
from  past  performance,  he  will  "pocket  veto" 
the  "pocket  veto"  legislation. 

THS  KXXCUnVB  nCFOUNDlCXNT  OV 
APPKOPalATKD  rUNDfl 

Permit  me  now  to  allude  briefly  to  another 
constitutional-political  problem  which  has 
engaged  the  Subcommittee's  attention:  the 
practice  of  Executive  ImpoundnMnt  of  appro- 
pn«ted  funds.  This  practice,  n^lch  has  long 


Intrigued  political  scientists  and  Infuriated 
members  of  Congress,  Is  yet  another  example 
of  Executive  usurpation  of  legialatlve  power. 

Impoundment  can,  of  oourae.  be  used 
legitimately  aa  a  management  tool,  and  as 
a  m«ans  of  effectuating  savings;  this  use  was 
sanctioned  by  statute  in  the  passage  of  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act  half  a  century  ago.  How- 
ever, the  Executive  branch,  for  reasons  of  its 
own,  frequently  decides  not  to  expend  sums 
which  the  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
some  particular  purpose.  Impoundment  un- 
der these  circumstances  Is  patently  uncon- 
stitutional, and  It  was  this  type  of  impound- 
ment which  led  the  Suboommittee  to  call 
the  Executive  branch  to  task. 

In  response  to  demands  made  by  the  Sub- 
oommittee prior  to  the  hearings  It  conducted 
last  n^mth,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  reluctantly  divulged  that,  at  the 
present  time,  over  $12.7  billion  is  being  im- 
pounded by  the  Executive  branch — a  sum 
that  constitutes  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
controllable  budget  for  FY  1971.  Such  an  il- 
legal exercise  of  Executive  power  Indeed  con- 
stitutes a  substantial  Inroad  on  the  classic 
concept  of  the  congressional  power  of  the 
purse,  a  power  given  exclusively  to  the  Con- 
gress by  Article  I,  section  9,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. At  the  same  time.  It  operates  to  dimi- 
nish the  presidential  responsibility  Imposed 
by  Article  n,  section  3,  which  provides  that 
the  President  shall  "Take  care  that  the  Iaws 
be  faithfully  executed."  A  Senator  Ervln 
said  at  the  hearings: 

"Certainly  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
Intend  to  give  the  President  any  dlscretl<»i 
when  they  Imposed  the  duty  upon  him.  On 
the  contrary,  they  Intended  that  he  execute 
all  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  Irrespec- 
tive of  any  personal,  political,  or  philosophi- 
cal views  he  might  have." 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
dent  can  get  away  with  making  an  Independ- 
ent determination  regarding  which  legislative 
policies  he  will  or  will  not  execute,  It  renders 
the  role  of  Congress  nugatory. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  constitutional  drafts- 
ment  Intended  to  limit  the  veto  power  of  the 
President  to  the  procedure  outlined  in  Article 
I,  section  7.  which  gives  him  only  a  limited 
veto,  subject  to  being  overridden  by  the  Con- 
gress. Yet  under  the  Impoundment  procedure 
the  President  Is,  In  effect,  able  to  veto  msas- 
vires  absolutely,  after  they  have  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  him. 

Moreover,  the  impoundment  technique  en- 
ables the  President  to  exercise  an  item  or  line 
veto,  a  power  that  Is  not  countenanced  by  a 
word  in  the  Constitution,  which  empowers 
him  only  to  veto  entire  bills.  Thus,  by  Im- 
pounding appropriated  funds,  the  President  is 
able  to  modify,  reshape,  or  nullify  completely, 
laws  passed  by  the  legislative  branch,  thereby 
making  legislative  policy  through  Executive 
fiat.  Such  an  Illegal  exercise  of  the  power  of 
his  office  files  directly  in  the  fact  of  clear 
constitutional  provisions  to  the  contrary. 

In  this  era  when  the  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  have  become  dominant  in  the 
operation  of  the  governmental  structiire,  the 
"power  of  the  purse"  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
nuklnlng  tools  which  Congress  can  use  to  over- 
see the  control  of  the  burgeoning  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Congress  Is  constitutionally  ob- 
ligated to  nmke  legislative  policy,  and  is  ac- 
countable to  the  citizens  for  carrying  out  that 
obligation.  The  Impoundment  practice  ser- 
iously interferes  with  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  that  principle  and  places  Congress  In 
the  paradoxical  and  belittling  role  of  having 
to  lobby  the  Executive  branch  to  execute  the 
laws  It  passes. 

In  investigating  the  Impoundment  Issue, 
the  subcommittee  relied  heavily  upon  the 
assistance  of  political  scientists,  among  them 
Professor  Loch  Johnson  of  Chapel  Hill,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  panel  all 
three  days.  The  subcommittee  called  upon 
Professor  Johnson  because  he  assisted  Senator 
Prank  Church  In  the  preparation  of  an  excel- 


lent law  review  article  on  impoundment  pub- 
lished in  1970  in  the  Stanford  Law  Review, 
which  I  highly  recommend  to  yovr  attention. 

Moreover,  during  the  course  of  the  three- 
day  hearing,  the  growing  practice  of  Execu- 
tive impoundment  was  sharply  questioned 
by  political  science  Professors  Harvey  Mans- 
field of  OolumWa  University,  Arthur  Maaas 
of  Harvard,  Joseph  Cooper  of  Rice  University, 
and  Brownlee  Sands  Oorrln  of  Ooucher  Col- 
lege, and  by  Dr.  Louis  Fisher,  formerly  of 
Queens  College  and  presently  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Professor  Maass,  in  fact, 
suggested  a  legislative  approach  to  tJie  prob- 
lem which  Senator  Ervln,  m  conjunction 
with  several  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress, will  be  introducing  In  the  form  of  a 
bUl  within  the  next  several  days.  That  bUl 
will  require  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  each  Instance  of  Impoundment  of 
funds  appropriated  for  specific  programs, 
and.  within  a  stated  number  of  days  the 
Congress  will  have  the  power  to  override 
the  President's  aotioo. 

While  there  is  a  danger  in  any  Impound- 
ment action  which  is  not  carried  out  for  the 
purposes  apyproved  by  the  statutes  I  referred 
to  earlier,  I  view  the  greatest  danger  as  being 
the  likelihood  that  such  decisions  are  In  fact 
made  by  secood  or  third  echelon  bureaucrats 
who  are  not  accountable  to  the  taxpayers  foe 
any  of  their  acts  and  who,  for  a  variety  of 
complex  reasons,  often  are  \incontrollable  by 
the  President  himself. 

I  have  raised  these  two  current  Issues  to 
demonstrate  that  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  is  relevant  not  only  as  a  basic  con- 
stitutional principle,  but  in  the  allocations 
of  political  power  which  are  made  every  day. 
The  doctrine  is  central  to  the  operation  of 
our  Government,  and  the  ramifications  of  Its 
violation  raise  sertous  problems  indeed. 

In  sum,  I  contend  that  the  Issues  arising 
under  the  separation  of  powers  doctrtne  lend 
themselves  particularly  to  the  kind  of  analy- 
sU  that  political  scientists  are  equipped  to 
make,  for  the  doctrine,  when  reduced  to  Its 
basic  components,  is  concerned  with  the  al- 
location of  political  power  among  the  three 
branches  of  the  Oovemment.  As  long  as  I 
am  associated  with  the  Subcommittee.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  call  upon  members  of 
your  profession  to  assist  us  In  o\ir  efforts 
to  give  effect  to  this  basic  poUtlcal  concept. 
I  sincerely  invite  you.  Individually  or  as  a 
group,  to  contact  me  about  any  Issue  yoti 
consider  to  be  of  sufficient  slgnlflcanoe  to 
warrant  the  Subcommittee's  study  and  inves- 
tigation, and  I  can  assure  you  that  your  sug- 
gestions will  receive  our  serious  considera- 
tion. 

As  one  who  is  in  daily  contact  with  the 
governmental  process,  I  want  to  virge  all  of 
you  to  become  active  participants  in  the 
business  of  Government,  and  not  mere  con- 
temptuous, albeit  able,  observers.  The  Gov- 
ernment nseds  your  constructlTe  criticism 
and  the  stimulation  your  creative  analysis 
provides. 

If  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  is 
to  work  properly — or  even  to  survive — ^the 
informed,  aggressive  participation  of  the 
cltleenry  must  provide  the  missing  link  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed,  this 
missing  link  must  exart  Its  infiuenoe  over 
the  three  branches  of  Government  In  a  man- 
ner so  pervsLslve  that  abuses  of  political 
power  cannot  occur.  In  the  final  analysis 
this  element  accounts  for  every  Instance 
where  our  system  works  or  fails  to  work — 
the  army  of  cltleens  whose  Involvement  or 
apathy,  whose  assertlveness  or  acquiescence, 
is  ultimately  responsible  for  every  trlun^h 
and  every  faUure  of  this  Government. 


SHAPLEN  ON  INDOCHINA 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  talk  with  Robert 
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Shaplen,  a  Journalist  who  has  watched 
Vietnam  and  Indochina  since  1945. 

Whether  in  conversation  with  military 
men,  diplomats,  or  other  journalists, 
when  the  subject  of  news  coverage  came 
up,  so  did  the  name,  Robert  Shaplen— 
always  In  the  context  of  high  praise.  Hie 
knows,  perhaps  as  well  as  anyone  inr 
volved  to  Vietnam,  what  has  happened, 
what  Is  happening,  and  what  Is  likely  tp 
happen. 

He  is  by  no  means  a  "dove."  His  in(- 
fonned  cotmnentary  on  recent  event*, 
includtog  Lam  Son  719,  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia, the  upcoming  Vietnamese  elea- 
tions,  are  well  worth  reading  and  reflec?- 
tag  upon,  by  both  "hawks"  and  "doves," 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
cent "Letter  Prom  Saigon,"  published  Ip 
the  New  Yorker  magazine  of  April  2f , 
be  printed  In  the  dRBCORD.  ' 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RecorJ), 
as  follows: 

LxTTER  Prom  Indo-China  i 

Saioon. — It  may  be  six  or  eight  mentis 
before  any  final  assessment  can  be  made  0f 
Operation  Lam  Son  719.  the  South  Viet- 
namese Invasion  of  l.ao8.  supported  by  vaet 
American  air  power,  which  lasted  from  Feb- 
ruary 8th  until  March  26th  and  was  follow«d 
by  brief  commando  forays  until  early  In 
April.  Nevertheless,  even  though  this  opera- 
tion haa  produced  more  heated  debate  than 
any  other  Indo-Chinese  battle  since  the 
'  French  feU  Into  the  trap  of  Dlen  Blen  Pliu 
in  the  spring  of  1954,  a  few  conclusions  c»n 
be  reached  now.  The  Invasion  failed  to 
achieve  anything  cloee  to  Its  maximum  alms. 
for,  though  It  caused  the  death  of  a  greftt 
many  South  and  North  Vietnamese,  It  d!d 
little — contrary  to  American  and  South  Vlat- 
namese  expectations — to  speed  the  end  of 
the  fighting,  either  by  forcing  Hanoi  to  negp- 
tlate  or  by  assuring  the  success  of  the  st^U 
InconclTislve  Vletnamlzatlon  program.  It 
may,  at  most,  have  poetponed  some  major 
offensives  that  the  Communists  had  planned 
In  South  Vietnam  over  the  next  few  monttts. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  leaat  one  big  attacfe— 
in  Kontum  Province,  In  the  Central  High- 
lands— has  been  pressed  during  the  p«st 
fortnight,  and  there  has  been  a  notlceal>le 
Increase  of  terrorism  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Coatly  as  the  Laotian  Invasion  was  to 
Hand,  It  apparently  hardened  the  deterr^l- 
natlon  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue 
fighting  throughout  Indo-Chlna.  Moreover, 
it  led  to  a  reafflrmatlon  of  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian pledges  of  assistance.  Finally,  the  op«r- 
atlon  wae  a  poUtlcal  setback  for  Preeldant 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  whose  reelection  In  Oc- 
tober Is  now.  for  the  flrat  time,  open  to 
o.ueetlon.  i 

The  Americana,  who  are  going  all  out  to 
uphold  Thleu  and  make  their  South  Viet- 
namese aUlee  feel  "six  feet  tall"  as  the  month- 
ly rate  of  American  troop  withdrawals  |n- 
creasee.  have  come  up  with  the  customary 
set  of  sanguinary  statistics,  this  time  claltn- 
Ing  a  nlne-to-one  "klU  ratio"  In  favor  of  the 
Saigon  forces.  If  that  Is  beUevable — and  ewn 
President  Nlzon,  In  his  television  interview  of 
March  22nd,  indicated  that  a  flve-to-one 
ratio  might  be  more  reallstlo — It  could  be  due 
only  to  the  preponderance  of  American 
bombers  and  artillery.  Th«re  can  be  no  doubt 
that  If  It  had  not  been  for  thla  support  the 
results  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
twenty-four  thousand  South  Vietnamese  wlio 
were  fighting  deep  In  unknown  Jungle  tetrl- 
tory  against  about  thlrty-flve  thousand 
North  Vietnamese — a  far  more  experienced 
force,  which  was  fully  determined  to  protect 
ita  lifeline  to  the  South  In  the  Ho  Chi  M|nh 
Trail  complex.  The  gruesome  game  of  body 
counts  has  long  been  the  bugaboo  of  opr- 


respondents  In  Vietnam,  and  In  this  ease  the 
confusion  has  been  compounded  by  a  fiood 
of  often  contradictory  statements  and  as- 
sessments emanating  from  Washington  and 
Saigon.  Indeed,  never  In  the  past  ten  years — 
not  even  during  the  chaotic  months  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime. 
in  1963,  or  during  the  Communist  Tet  of- 
fensive at  taie  beginning  of  19«8  and  the  May 
and  August  offensives  that  followed — have  1 
witnessed  such  dissension  as  has  taken  place 
between  the  news  media  and  the  authorities, 
both  American  and  South  Vietnamese,  over 
the  Invasion  of  Laos. 

According  to  the  latest  official  American 
figures,  the  losses  of  the  South  Vietnamese — 
who  for  the  most  part  fou^t  bravely  and 
well  but  lacked  a  cohesive  command — were 
about  fifteen  hundred  dead,  more  than  six 
hundred  missing,  and  fifty-five  hundred 
wounded;  so  far  there  have  been  no  estimates 
of  how  many  of  the  wounded  have  died  or  are 
likely  to  die.  Unofficially,  however,  accord- 
ing to  what  South  Vietnamese  sources  have 
told  me,  the  number  of  men  missing  and  pre- 
sumed dead  is  actually  between  a  thousand 
and  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  number  of 
wounded  is  at  least  seven  thousand.  Some  of 
those  listed  as  missing  are  still  straggling 
back  across  the  border,  but  the  majority,  It  Is 
said,  either  died  of  their  wounds  In  Laos  at 
surrendered  or  were  cj^)tured  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  In  their  flight  from  Laos,  under 
extremely  heavy  North  Vietnamese  attacks, 
the  South  Vietnamese  e^andoned  many  of 
their  wovmded — something  that  the  govern- 
ment la  reluctant  to  admit — and  though 
American  rescue  helicopters  did  remarkable 
work  under  the  most  hazardous  conditions. 
they  couldn't  bring  out  all  the  wounded.  (A 
hundred  and  five  helicopters  were  lost  In  the 
Laotian  operation,  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  were  damaged;  a  hundred  and 
seventy-six  Americans  were  killed  during 
those  weeks,  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
and  forty-two  are  missing.)  Each  Vietnamese 
unit  commander  reports  on  his  own  losses,  so 
It  is  difficult  to  come  up  with  comprehensive 
figures.  The  dependents  of  known  dead  get 
full  pension  awards,  while  those  of  the  miss- 
ing gtet  payments  for  only  four  years,  and  the 
Minister  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Pham  Van 
Dong,  said  to  me,  "I  wont  know  for  months 
how  much  I  have  to  pay  to  how  mfiiny." 

The  North  Vietnamese  assuredly  suffered 
heavier  casualties,  but  whether  these  were 
as  high  as  AlUed  authorities  claimed  can 
never  be  determined.  It  is  admittedly  dif- 
ficult for  troops  engaged  in  bloody  fighting 
or  In  flight  to  count  the  bodies  of  thoee  killed 
by  bombs,  but  If  the  given  figure  of  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  dead  is  correct, 
and  If  one  assumes,  as  Allied  military  ofB- 
cials  do,  that  twice  aa  many  North  Vietnam- 
ese were  wounded  as  were  killed,  then  the 
total  casualties  oome  to  about  forty  thou- 
sand, or  more  than  the  nxunber  of  North 
Vietnamese  that  the  same  military  officials 
say  were  flghtlng  in  the  Laotian  battle. 

There  would  seem  to  be  more  realism  In 
the  estimate  that  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
the  thirty-three  North  Vietnamese  battalions 
engaged  were  rendered  "combat  Ineffective," 
and  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  North 
Vietnam,  which  Is  suffering  from  a  manpower 
shortage,  to  replace  these  losses.  About  a 
third  of  the  North  Vietnamese  losses  were 
specialist* — technicians  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other who  directed  the  flow  of  traffic  on  the 
Trail — and  those  men  will  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  replace. 

Nevertheless,  the  North  Vietnamese  quickly 
sent  In  between  four  thousand  and  eight 
thousand  reinforcements  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  Trail,  mostly  by  ovir  B-a2 
bombers,  and  within  a  fortnight  after  the  In- 
vasion ended,  the  movement  of  trucks  south 
had  been  resvmied  at  a  more  or  less  normal 
pace.  (In  comparison  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese battalion  losses,  at  least  five — and  some 
say  eight — of  the  twwnty-two  South  Vietnam- 


ese bauallons  involved  were  hurt  to  the 
point  of  combat  ineffectiveness,  and  It  must 
be  stressed  that  Saigon  threw  its  best  forces 
into  Lam  Son  719.  It  will  take  between  six 
months  and  a  year  to  build  these  units  back 
up  to  strength,  and  then  they  will  certainly 
not  be  as  well  trained  and  "elite"  as  they 
were  before.) 

The  North  Vietnamese  apparently  lost  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  trucks  along 
the  Trail;   again,  most  of  these  losses  wer« 
the  result  of  bombing,  and  only  about  three 
hundred  trucks  were  destroyed  in  the  actual 
area  of  the  gro\md  Invasion.  The  North  Viet- 
namese   also    lost    more    than    a    hundred 
tanks.    (The  number  of  new  Russian-built 
PT-76.  T-M,  and  T-34  tanks  that  Hanoi  used, 
sometimes    right    under    the    noses    of   the 
South  Vietnamese,  was  one  of  the  surprises 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  lighter  tanlcs  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  many  of  which 
got  bogged  down,  were  no  match  for  them.) 
In  addition,  Hanoi  lost  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand weaptons,  big  and  small,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  tons  of  heavy  ammunition — artU- 
lery  and  mortar  shells,  and  the  like — but  Sai- 
gon's claim  of  a  total  of  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six thoxisand  tons  of  North  Vietnamese 
ammunition  blown  up,  mostly  by  bombing, 
seems  ridiculous,  since  the  average  monthly 
fiow  south  In  the  past  has  been  only  about 
fourteen    thousand    tons.    Furthermore,   no 
major  storage  depots  were  taken — only  some 
medium-sized  way  stations  along  the  Trail. 
The  French  used  to  say  that  for  every  ton 
of   ammunition   captured   the   Communists 
had  three  more  tons  available  nearby.  No 
one  knows  how  much  the  North  Vietnamese 
have    currently    stashed    away    around   the 
Bolovens   Plateau,   about   a   hxmdred  miles 
below  the  invasion  area  and  near  the  border 
point  where  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam meet.  However,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  Pathet  Lao  accomplices  recently 
extended  their  control  In  that  region,  and 
they  obviously  have  quite  a  lot  of  supplies 
cached  there.  Consequently,  Just  how  much 
time  Hanoi  lost  and  Saigon  gained  by  the  In- 
vasion can  be  determined  only  next  fall,  when 
mattrlel  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Trail 
complex  is  due  to  arrive  farther  south,  some 
of  It  destined  for  Cambodia  and  the  rest  for 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

For  anyone  attempting  to  evaluate  the  Lao- 
tian operation,  what  has  perhaps  been  most 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
have  struck  back  quickly  and  violently  in 
various  parts  of  South  Vietnam  and  in  Cam- 
bodia, clearly  demonstrating  that  they  have 
enough  men  and  arms  to  cause  a  lot  ol 
trouble — at  least  during  the  present  dry  sea- 
son, which  win  last  another  month.  And 
most  observers  believe  they  will  continue 
their  attacks  across  the  now  expanded  Indo- 
Chlna  fronts  throughout  the  coming  rainy 
season,  which  will  last  until  the  end  ol 
October.  The  attacks  In  South  Vietnam  over 
the  past  two  weeks  have  ranged  from  a 
succeasf\il  assault  on  an  American  base  in 
Quang  Nam  Province,  In  the  north.  In  which 
thirty-three  Americans  were  killed  and 
seventy-six  were  wounded,  to  quick  strikes 
at  district  towns  and  headquarters  and  at 
fortified  artillery  fire  bases  that  are  set  up 
to  provide  strong  points  for  Allied  military 
operations  In  all  battle  zones.  By  far  the  most 
serious  of  these  attacks  has  been  the  one  in 
Kontum,  in  the  Central  Highlands.  Although 
the  Communists  have  lost  about  twenty-five 
hundred  men  In  this  province  as  a  result  of 
American  bombing,  they  have  been  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  capture  Fire  Base  6  there; 
if  they  succeed,  they  wlU  presumably  try  to 
advance  southward  to  Plelku  and  Quang  Due 
Provinces  and  eastward  as  far  as  possible  to- 
ward Blnh  Dlnh  and  other  coastal  areas  where 
there  has  been  a  recent  flurry  of  fighting. 
The  Communists  also  seem  determined  to 
pin  down  South  Vietnamese  troops  and  in- 
flict heavy  casualties.  That  being  so.  It  » 
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jlgnlflcant  that  the  equivalent  of  five  South 
Vietnamese  regiments  Is  heavily  engaged  in 
gontum,  which  In  Itself  would  seem  to  beUe 
SftjBon's  claims  that  Its  casualties  have  been 
UgUt.  In  mid-February,  the  Communlsta, 
bavlng  apparently  anticipated  a  move  west- 
ward into  the  border  region  below  the  Bolo- 
vens Plateau  and  adjacent  to  the  Highlands, 
repulsed  a  South  Vietnamese  assault  there 
gad  caused  heavy  casualties  to  two  battalions. 
(No  official  announcement  of  this  defeat  has 
to  far  been  made  here.) 

It  has  already  become  apparent  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  American  troop  withdrawals  to  strike  at 
thinly  spread  South  Vietnamese.  Were  it  not 
lor  American  air  power  (and  nobody  knows 
how  much  of  that  will  be  maintained  and  for 
how  long),  the  Saigon  forces  would  be  in 
serious  trouble.  The  Communists  are  already 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  along 
Boute  19,  which  runs  eastward  througb 
Plelku  Province  below  Kontum  to  the  coast. 
It  seems  that  after  American  troops  left, 
the  South  Korean  troops  assigned  to  that 
area  refused  to  All  that  gap,  complaining 
that  they  hadn't  been  promised  enough  hell- 
copters  and  armored  vehicles.  Sections  of 
Highway  1,  which  runs  along  the  coast,  are 
also  considered  risky  these  days,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons.  The  general  pattern  of  attacks 
around  the  country — including  several  at- 
tacks In  Saigon  in  the  past  few  days — makes 
It  clear  that  the  Commiuilsts  are  trying  to 
create  as  much  fear  as  possible  and  to  dis- 
rupt the  government's  pacification  program 
)ust  when  It  is  supposed  to  be  going  Into 
high  gear. 

One  of  the  worst  incidents  occurred  at  the 
district  town  of  Due  Due,  In  Quang  Nam 
Provmce:  The  North  Vietnamese  raided  a 
camp  of  refugee  woodcutters  from  the  moun- 
tains and  killed  a  hundred  and  nine  of  them 
and  twenty-three  members  of  the  territorial 
forces,  losing  fifty-nine  men  themselves.  This 
seemed  to  be  an  act  of  pure  vengefulness 
against  the  refugees.  Intended  also  to  serve 
as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  go  over  to 
the  government  side.  Since  January  1st 
about  thirty  ou1^>osta  have  been  attacked  In 
the  Delta  alone,  where  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  Communists  are  "dwindling  on  the 
vine."  Although  the  ConuniuilBts  have  been 
severely  pressed  In  their  major  base  areas 
in  the  Delta — such  as  the  U  Mlnh  forest, 
where  they  have  recently  taken  heavy  losses 
and  where  there  have  been  more  than  two 
thousand  defectors,  mostly  conscripted 
laborers — the  phrase  "dwindling  on  the 
vine"  seenos  questionable. 

In  Vlnh  Blnh  Province,  for  example,  the 
Commimlsts  were  able  to  mount  carefxilly 
coordinated  strikes  against  two  district  head- 
quarters and  nearby  outposts  a  fortnight 
ago.  Admittedly,  Vlnh  Blnh  has  always  been 
s  "bad"  province,  and  one  American  official 
soiigbt  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  attack 
by  pointing  out  that  "one  rose  doesn't  make 
a  summer."  On  the  other  hand,  once  a  se- 
curity pattern  Is  brcAen,  word  of  the  fact 
quickly  spreads  throughout  the  area.  In  this 
way,  the  Communists  seek  to  destroy  the 
people's  still  shaky  confidence  In  their  gov- 
ernment and  to  deny  Saigon's  optimistic 
claims  that  virtually  the  whole  country  is 
now  pacified. 

The  recent  attacks  in  South  Vietnam  un- 
derline what  was  basically  wrong  with  the 
Laotian  operation  from  the  start — its  con- 
ventionality. One  neutral  military  observer 
said  of  It,  "The  South  Vietnamese,  while 
fighting  bravely,  fought  half  In  the  old 
French  style  and  half  In  the  new  American 
style,  and  they  fell  between  two  stools.  They 
have  still  not  learned  how  to  fight  an  un- 
conventional war  against  an  unconventional 
enemy  who  is  flexible — and  is  even  willing, 
when  necessary,  to  stand  and  fight  conven- 
tionally, and  take  enormous  losses  If  he 
thinks  it  worth  the  effort,  as  he  did  In  Laos." 


A  number  of  South  Vietnamese  officers  have 
privately  been  saying  the  same  thing — some 
of  them  have  been  saying  It  for  years,  but 
lately  more  voices  have  been  added — and  at 
least  one  high-ranking  friend  of  mine  be- 
moaned the  fact  that  "you  Americans  have 
never  let  us  fight  the  kind  of  war  we  know 
we  have  to  fight."  The  helicopter  is  a  re- 
markably mobile  instrument  of  warfare,  and 
it  has  done  much  in  past  years  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  from  falling  to  the  Communists, 
but  there  are  veteran  Americans  here  who 
now  wish  that  It  had  never  been  Invented, 
and  that  Vietnamese  troops  had  been  trained 
from  the  start  to  fight  a  "people's  war." 
Nothing  could  have  dramatized  this  failure 
more  than  the  sight  of  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  clinging  to  the  skids  of  helicopters 
that  were  being  flown  out  of  Laos. 

A  large  number  of  South  Vietnamese  are 
saying  that  the  Americans  pushed  them  into 
Laos  against  their  will,  and  some  of  the  com- 
ments have  been  extremely  bitter;  one  news- 
paper cartoon  depicted  a  helicopter  lifting 
Nixon  in  his  Presidential  chair  out  of  Laos 
under  fire.  The  South  Vietnamese  were  cer- 
tainly encouraged  to  undertake  the  Invasion, 
as  they  have  been  encouraged  to  do  many 
other  things  before,  although  all  specific 
military  decisions  were  made  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves — most  notably  by 
President  Thleu  and  by  General  Cao  Van 
Vien,  the  chief  of  the  Joint  General  Staff. 
As  the  campaign  proceeded.  It  quickly  be- 
came apparent  that  much  of  the  strategy  de- 
rived from  American  mlsoonceptions  about 
waging  a  conventional  or  semlconventional 
helicopter  war  against  an  unconventional 
enemy  in  the  jungle.  Intelligence  about  the 
swiftly  moving  Communist  troops  was  bad, 
and  on  many  occasions  the  South  Vietnamese 
found  themselves  sitting  on  hilltops  sur- 
rounded by  North  Vietnamese  troops  who 
had  moved  In  diu-lng  the  night  or  In  the 
early-morning  mist. 

It  may  be,  as  the  Americans  maintain,  that 
General  Vo  Nguyen  Olap,  the  North  Viet- 
namese commander,  misjudged  an  early 
halt  in  the  South  Vletn€unese  momentum 
and  massed  his  troops  for  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  kill,  only  to  suffer  his  heaviest 
losses,  mostly  through  bombing.  But  If  that 
was  so,  the  carnage  was  general.  Helicopters 
were  used  to  bring  replacements  and  am- 
munition to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  to 
evacuate  the  wounded,  but  air-to-ground 
communications  collapsed  when  the  going 
got  tough  (language  difficulties  were  a  big 
part  of  this),  and  there  was  a  notable  lack 
of  coordination  among  the  foiu"  top  South 
Vietnamese  commanders  In  the  field;  each 
was  operating  on  his  own,  and  was  not  ef- 
fectively responsible  to  a  single  headquar- 
ters. This  caused  profound  morale  problems, 
and  many  capable  young  junior  officers  and 
noncoms  afterward  blamed  their  senior  com- 
manders and  the  generals  for  not  providing 
proper  leadership.  A  ntimber  of  battalion 
commanders,  some  of  whom  didn't  seem  to 
know  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing, 
actually  surrendered  or  fled  in  the  midst 
of  battle. 

The  armored  column  moving  out  along 
Route  9  Into  Laos  with  protective  screens 
of  troops  on  both  sides  v^as  bogged  down 
almost  at  once  by  bad  weather.  Originally, 
the  Trail  hub  of  Tchepone,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  border,  was  supposed  to 
be  reached  In  four  days.  When  the  armored 
force  got  stuck  and  North  Vietnamese  am- 
bushes began.  General  Crelghton  Abrama 
and  his  Vletnanaese  counterpart.  General 
Vlen,  flew  north  to  Khe  Sanh  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  both  Thleu  and  his  local  commanders 
to  keep  moving.  Thleu  demurred.  He  wanted 
the  force  to  dig  In,  avoiding  any  heavy  en- 
gagements. It  was  at  this  point  that  It  was 
decided  to  lift  troops  by  helicopter  to  several 
fire  bases  farther  Inside  Ijaos,  which  were 
supposed  to  support  each  other.  (The  North 


Vietnamese  quickly  surrounded  the  bases.) 
Troops  were  also  lifted  as  far  as  Tchepone, 
where  the  Saigon  flag  was  briefly  shown 
before  they  left.  Ultimately,  there  were  dif- 
ferences among  the  South  Vietnamese  gen- 
erals and  between  the  generals  and  Thleu 
a)>out  what  to  do,  and  these  arguments, 
which  the  Americans  were  unable  to  recon- 
cile, plus  another  spell  of  bad  weather,  caused 
the  operation  to  be  suspended  a  month  early. 
Toward  the  end,  some  of  the  units  just  pulled 
out  pell-mell  on  their  own.  without  orders, 
•vnd  with  the  North  Vietnamese  pursuing 
them  right  to  the  border.  A  great  many  South 
Vietnamese  vehicles  were  left  behind.  In- 
cluding some  armored  vehicles  that  had 
never  moved  more  than  ten  miles  down 
Route  9. 

The  confusion  that  accompanied  the  with- 
drawal Intensified  the  bitterness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  "We  do  not  want 
our  leaders  to  minimize  our  casualty  fig- 
ures," one  Junior  officer  told  a  Vietnamese 
friend  of  mine,  a  correspondent  who  was 
wounded  In  Laos.  "Let's  give  the  true  figures 
on  our  losses  to  prove  we  weren't  on  a  camp- 
ing trip.  To  mislead  our  families  and  our 
countrymen  about  our  casualties  wlU  Just 
encourage  the  enemy  and  dishonor  us." 

President  Thleu,  at  his  press  conference 
on  March  31st,  expressed  satisfaction  over 
the  Laotian  offensive  while  admitting  that 
some  lessons  had  been  learned  for  the  future, 
and  top  American  commanders  have  said 
much  the  same  thing.  It  Is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion whether  any  of  them  are  really  proud 
of  what  was  accomplished  or  are  trying  to 
hide  their  disappointment.  Thleu,  with  his 
poUtlcal  future  at  stake,  has  obviously  been 
on  the  defensive. 

He  spoke  of  "tendentious  rumors"  that  the 
attack  had  been  a  failure,  and  claimed  It 
was  "the  biggest  victory  ever,"  telling  his 
troops,  "I  am  proud  of  your  performance," 
and  adding,  "You  have  caused  a  psychologi- 
cal breakdown  among  the  Commvinlsts — you 
have  hurt  their  morale  seriously."  There  Is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  more  and  more 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  are  cooUng  to  re- 
sent the  strategy  and  tactics  that  Western- 
trained  officers  have  forced  them  to  adopt. 

One  experienced  Western  analyst — Brian 
Jenkins,  a  hUtorlan  and  former  ^)eclal 
Forces  officer  In  Vietnam,  who  recently 
worked  for  American  Army  headquarters 
here  on  long-range-planning  projects — has 
for  several  years  been  studying  the  subject 
of  conventional  vs.  tmconventional  warfare. 
In  July,  1969,  Jenkins  wrote,  for  an  American 
research  organization,  a  closely  reasoned 
paper  entitled  "The  Unchangeable  War,"  m 
which  he  was  highly  critical  of  the  American 
military  establishment's  hardheaded  refusal 
to  alter  Its  traditional  concepts  and  ways. 

Jenkins  concluded  that  "the  most  dam- 
aging indictment  of  our  concept  of  warfare 
Is  that  our  military  superiority  and  successes 
on  the  battlefield  do  not  challenge  the  en- 
emy's political  control  of  the  people,  which 
he  maintains  by  his  pronUses  of  a  better  so- 
ciety and,  when  that  falls ,  by  Intimidation 
and  terror."  In  a  list  of  "the  Institutional 
obstacles  to  change,"  Jenkins  Included  the 
following:  the  belief  that  everything  we  do 
Is  right  per  se,  especially  In  determining 
strategy;  the  attendant  belief  that  when 
something  falls  It  was  not  because  of  any 
Inherent  error  of  strategy  or  tactics  but  be- 
cause "not  enough"  troops  or  materiel  was 
applied;  the  myth  that  no  organizational 
changes  are  possible  In  the  nUdst  of  war, 
and  that  even  If  they  were  possible  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  an  "aberration"  anyway,  "an 
exotic  Interlude  between  wars  that  really 
count."  and  therefore  doesn't  warrant  any 
"radical"  Institutional  changes;  the  ortho- 
dox dependence  on  high  body  coiuits  as  the 
basis  for  good  efficiency  reports  and  for  pro- 
motion; the  llloglcaUty  of  the  twelve-month 
totxr  of  duty  for  AnMrican  military  men  In 
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Vietnam,  slnoe  It  Is  tmr  too  short  for  anyoiie 
to  le«m  enough  to  be  effective;  and,  flnsUJr. 
the  lack  of  a  single,  over-all  American  com- 
mand among  the  services  In  Saigon,  Hawaii, 
and  Washington. 

Jenkins  concluded  tliat  because  of  tile 
way  we  have  Imposed  our  doctrine,  organiu- 
tlon,  and  technology  on  the  South  Vletnant- 
ese,  "we  may  have  rendered  them  incapable 
of  sncceaefuUy  continuing  the  war  after  OTir 
withdrawal,"  and  the  Laotian  operation  ap- 
pears to  befU"  this  conclusion  out.  A  numbir 
of  American  officers  here  seem  to  consider  the 
Ideas  for  a  "i>eople'8  war"  that  Jenkins  Is  ncm 
gathering  from  among  growing  ntunbera  tt 
dlsgnuttled  South  Vietnamese  as  nothing 
short  of  "Communistic."  Jenkins,  however, 
has  said  that  he  derives  some  hope  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  reactions  he  has  encoun- 
tered. 

For  example,  the  mounting  of  objections 
to  the  American  way  of  fighting  the  war  hate 
led  more  and  m.ore  South  Vietnamese  offloets 
to  advocate  doing  away  with  the  whole  con- 
cept of  divisions  and  corps — especially  slnje 
It  Is  widely  held  that  three  of  the  four  corfs 
commanders  have  prroved  ttiemselvea  to  fte 
either  Incompetent  or  Inadequate,  the  only 
really  good  one  In  the  country  being  Ngo 
Quang  Truong,  who  commands  In  the  Delta. 
The  offloers  advocate  that  the  large,  un- 
wieldy units  be  re^^aced  by  smaller  ARVN 
mobile  brigades,  made  up  of  troope  serving 
on  a  volunteer  basis  (and  better  paid  th«n 
the  regulars  are  now)  who  would  opwate 
In  the  forefront  as  a  tfUVce  force. 

The  terrltorlai  forces,  of  drafted  youtHs 
senrtng  a  hitch  of  from  two  to  five  yea^ 
(for  less  pay  than  the  volunteers),  would 
spend  part  of  their  service  helping  to  build 
roads  and  working  In  the  fields  at  harvest- 
time.  Finally — what  Is  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant— there  would  be  a  new  form  of  the 
People's  Self  Defense  Forces,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  defend  local  hamleta  but  are  If- 
creaslngly  being  incorporated  Into  the  na- 
tional military  bureaucracy.  What  Jenkins 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  he  has  spok«n 
with  envisage  Is  a  P.SD.P.  whose  members 
would  be  paid  subsistenoe  wages  (they  g*t 
nothing  now)  and  who  not  only  would  take 
their  turns  at  defending  their  hamlets  b«t 
would  develop  plots  of  land  assigned  to 
thnn:  after  three  years  one-third  of  the«e 
fences  would  become  fuII-tUne  farmers  aad 
would  be  replaced  by  new  men.  Thus,  para- 
military imlts  would  becoms  production 
units,  and  a  oonstant  supply  of  full -tine 
farmers  would  artlU  be  available  t<x  detfence 
duties  In  times  of  crisis.  All  this  la  very  clo*e 
to  the  program  that  the  North  VletnamaM 
have  successfully  carried  out  for  many  yeass. 
and  that  fact  may  account  for  the  shocked 
reaction  of  some  of  the  American  generajU 
whom  Jenkins  has  approached.  "Why,  whlit 
you're  talking  about,  damn  it.  Is  building 
communetl"  one  of  them  booncMd. 

Statistical-minded,  as  always,  the  Ameitt- 
cans  have  Just  come  up  with  still  another 
new  set  of  standards  for  the  so-called  Ham- 
let Evaluation  System,  whereby  each  hamlet 
in  the  country  Is  rated  from  A,  or  a  hundred 
per  cent  secure,  to  E,  or  contested,  on  tte 
basis  of  security  and  development,  and  V  de- 
designates  a  hamlet  still  run  by  the  Vietcong. 
The  new  system  is  based  more  on  the  where- 
abouts and  safety  of  certain  key  Individuals, 
notably  hamlet  chiefs  and  members  of  vil- 
lage oouncils,  than  on  general,  area-wide  se- 
curity. In  Long  Khanh  Province,  for  exain- 
ple.  where  there  has  been  an  Increase  In  tsf- 
rorism.  and  where  some  maln-foroe  Oommti- 
nlat  units  are  operating  from  sparsely  popu- 
lated Jungle  areas  they  have  long  controlled, 
the  TfRH  rating  has  recently  dropped  from 
elj^ty-mne  per  cent  to  sixty -eight.  The  dr^p 
appears  to  indicate  primarily  the  foollahnqss 
of  trying  to  determine  Communist  strength 
by  playing  with  numbers. 


I  reached  this  conclusion  during  a  recent 
trip  I  took  through  four  provinces  near  Sai- 
gon: Long  An,  Just  to  the  south,  which  used 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  from  tiie  standpoint 
of  security  and  Is  now  said  to  be  much  im- 
proved, and  three  others,  to  the  west — 
Phuoc  Tuy,  Btnh  Tuy,  and  Long  Khanh. 
which  are  still  rated  relatively  low  on  the 
H.E.S.  scale.  In  Long  An,  which  has  been  In 
a  shaky  condition  for  years,  farmers  are  still 
not  taking  sides,  realizing  that  when  the 
Americans  leave  Vietnam  the  government 
will  probably  have  a  harder  time  holding  Its 
own,  but  neither  are  they  rea^ndlng  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  Communists  as  much 
as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

When  the  local  ^errlllas  come  to  a  peas- 
ant's home  for  food,  for  Instance,  they  ace 
given  a  meal  but  are  asked  not  to  come  back 
again.  This  response  reflects  a  cautious  belief 
on  the  farmers'  part  that  the  Communists 
are  growing  somewhat  weaker  under  gov- 
ernment pressure,  even  though  abductions 
and  assassinations  and  other  forms  of  terror- 
Ism  are  continuing,  but  it  does  not  necessar- 
ily reflect  belief  In  the  government  or  In- 
creasing support  for  President  Thleu.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  Communists  are  stepping 
up  their  process  of  "going  legal" — that  is, 
ordering  their  cadres  to  blend  themselves 
into  the  government  landscape  and  live 
openly  as  ordinary  citizens  of  the  villages  and 
towns  while  reporting,  on  a  "oue-man-cell" 
basis,  to  unknown  contacts  through  mall 
drops  and  waiting  for  new  orders. 

Another  of  the  recent  innovations — they 
never  cease — Is  known  as  Dong  Khol,  trans- 
latable as  "Start  Together,"  whose  main  pur- 
pose Is  to  produce  some  cohesion  among 
small,  local  units  directly  Involved  In  paclfl- 
catlon.  The  Impetus  for  the  new  program 
came  from  the  chief  of  Quang  Tin  Province, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country — an  In- 
genious man  who,  when  his  opposite  num- 
ber, the  underground  Communist  province 
chief,  was  kUled,  late  last  year,  gave  him  a 
special  burial  In  a  local  pagoda,  went  to  the 
funeral  himself,  and.  In  general,  "took  him 
back  into  the  fold." 

Leaflets  describing  the  cefemony  were  sub- 
sequently distributed,  and  a  lot  of  Com- 
munists were  won  over,  or  at  least  softened 
up.  In  any  event,  the  Dong  Khol  concept, 
which  often  makes  use  of  such  imaginative 
tactics,  has  not  yet  Inspired  any  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  much  debated  Phoenix 
program  for  uprooting  the  Vletcong  infra- 
structure, which  Includes  an  estimated  slx- 
ty-flve  thousand  people. 

The  Phoenix  program  la  still  Soundning, 
largely  because  it  U  Just  another  stream- 
lined American  scheme  Imposed  upon  a  Viet- 
namese society  that  Is  not  only  incapable  of 
dealing  with  It  but  Is  actively  hostile  to  it. 
Designed  to  coordinate  intelligence-gather- 
ing and  lead  to  the  arrest  of  top  Vletcong 
leaders,  the  program  has  simply  created  new 
Jealousies  and  increased  IneSlciency  among 
the  various  South  Vietnamese  who  were  ex- 
pected to  deal  with  it — particularly  the  local 
military-intelligence  men  at  the  dlstrlot  level. 
The  police,  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  will  soon  take  over  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  Phoenix  program,  and, 
whether  it  works  any  better  or  not,  one 
American  has  said  of  the  shift,  "This  is  the 
beat  thing  that  could  happen,  and  the  soon- 
er we  get  out  of  the  whole  thing  and  let  the 
Vietnamese  run  It  the  better." 

Though  comments  like  this  may  imply 
nothing  more  than  an  ;ncTea8ing  degree  ol 
resignation  on  the  part  of  Americans  here 
nowadays,  Vletnamlzation  of  this  sort  does 
seem  to  make  sense:  what  it  really  amoimts 
to  Is  "de-Amertoanizatlon." 

The  chief  of  one  province,  a  veteran  Intel- 
ligence man,  has  devised  a  method  of  his 
own  for  dealing  with  Communist  agents. 
When  he  detects  one,  and  hea  what  he  oon- 


slders  positive  proof  about,  say,  a  financial 
ofllolal  in  a  hamlet  who  is  operating  legally 
and  pretending  to  be  a  loyal  assisttant  to  the 
government's  hamlet  chief,  he  will  invite 
the  man  in,  praise  blm,  ask  him  to  dinner  a 
couple  of  times.  This  treatment  frequently 
causes  the  Communists  to  become  su^ldoui 
of  their  agent  and  to  kill  him.  It  Is  pure  en- 
trapment, but  it  is  also  beating  the  Com- 
munists at  their  own  game.  Whatever  form 
of  accommodation  is  finally  reached  in  Viet- 
nam, terror  and  counter- terror  are  bound 
to  continue  for  years. 

In  three  of  the  four  provinces  I  visited,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  Communists  were  aUll 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  although  at  that 
moment  their  level  of  activity  was  low.  Their 
conduct  was  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
now  famous  Resolution  9  of  COSVN — the 
Central  Offloe  for  South  Vietnam,  which  runs 
the  war  In  the  South  under  Hanoi's  aegis. 
This  directive,  issued  more  than  a  year  ago, 
sets  fOTth  the  concept  of  "protracted  war- 
fare," and  provides  one  reason  the  Paris  pyeaoe 
talks  are  getting  nowhere  and  probably  won't 
get  anywhere — at  least  until  after  the  Amer- 
ican election  in  1072. 

In  conducting  their  campaigns  of  terror 
and  their  occasional  larger  strikes,  the  Com- 
munists are  generally  relying  on  progressively 
smaller  structures  and  progressively  smaller 
units.  Ordinarily  (the  Kontum  attack  is  an 
exception) ,  they  don't  move  about  nowadays 
In  groups  of  more  than  fifty. 

They  are  using  more  and  more  terrorist 
tactics,  such  as  sapper  attacks  and  booby 
traps,  which  are  killing  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  alike,  much  to  the  exasperation 
of  experts  like  Oeorge  Jacobson,  the  acting 
head  of  the  pacification  program  on  the 
American  side.  "If  we  can  figure  out  a  way 
to  go  to  the  moon,"  Jacobson  exclaims,  "why 
the  hell  cant  we  figxire  out  a  way  to  detect 
booby  traps  before  they  blow  us  up  I"  Jacob- 
son,  one  of  the  few  Americana  who  believe 
in  the  concept  of  a  "people's  war,"  spends 
at  least  one  day  a  week  roaming  around  the 
country  trying  to  "debureaucratlze"  both  the 
American  and  the  South  Vietnamese  padfl- 
cation  effort.  His  success  is  limited. 

Almost  invariably,  inexperienced  and  unln- 
volved  Americans  in  the  districts  give  hm 
the  same  meaningless  or  patently  exagger- 
ated figures  about  the  Phoenix  program.  Al- 
most always,  an  American  provincial  or  dis- 
trict pacification  adviser  will  say  that  the 
strength  of  the  territorial  units  is  up  ninety 
per  cent,  or  more.  When  Jacobson  hears  thU, 
he  usually  snaps  out  Just  one  word — 
•ahosts!"— meaning  that  the  paynflls  are 
obvioxiBly  padded  and  that  the  district  or 
province  chief  is  pocketing  the  difference. 

Corruption,  on  a  widespread  basis,  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  major  Issues  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  this  issue  is  bound  to  have  an 
effect  both  on  the  elections  for  a  new  Hotjss 
of  Representatives  in  August  and  on  the 
Presidential  election  in  October.  Smuggling 
has  increased  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  past  six 
months,  partly  as  a  result  of  new  import  taxes 
imposed  to  obtain  more  revenue  for  the  gov- 
ernment, eo  that  It  can  continue  fighting  the 
war  as  American  aid  drops  off.  The  govern- 
ment's anti-fraud  bureau,  which  Is  run  by 
a  handful  of  men  who  are  related  to  or  are 
otherwise  close  to  some  of  the  highest  officials 
in  the  country,  has  been  slow  to  move  against 
the  smugglers,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
caught  smuggling  heroin  and  gold  into  th« 
country.  The  fact  that  they  happened  to  be 
pro-Thleu  men  suggested  to  some  that  there 
must  have  been  a  political  tlpoS.  The  scan- 
dal prompted  one  of  the  repreeentatlves  to 
resign  immediately,  and  Thleu's  political  op- 
ponents, in  the  light  of  the  dubious  success 
of  the  Laos  Invasion,  aired  the  corruption 
issue  anew. 

All  in  all,  though  the  Americans  here  re- 
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due   to   admit   it,   Thleu's    popularity    has 
gunk  to  a  new  low.  Many  South  Vietnamese 
jdnilt  It  readily,  but  their  fundamental  cyn- 
icism leads  them  to  believe  that  it  wont 
inake  any  difference — that  Thieu  will  be  re- 
elected, because  the  Americans  w»nt  him  to 
^  and  becaiise  the  vote  will  be  rigged  any- 
M.  Thleu  is  fully  aware  of  his  diminishing 
popularity  and  U  doing  his  best  to  Improve 
the  situation  by  travelling  aroimd  the  coun- 
try more.   (It  is  also  significant  that  Just 
this  week   Oeneral  Dang   Van   Quang,  the 
bead  of  all  security  services,  who  la  a  close 
friend  of  Thleu's  and  probably  the  second 
fflflst  powerful  man  In  the  country,  saw  fit  to 
ta^  a  trip  to  the  United  States.  Although 
American  officials  deny  It,  some  South  Vlet- 
nunese.  Including  members  at  Quang'a  own 
gtaff,  have  said  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
trip  Is  Thleu's  desire  to  get  a  sounding  on 
American  public  opinion  after  the  Laotian 
Invasion  and  an  appraisal  of  how  much  per- 
sonal support  he  can  expect  from  President 
Ninon.)  Even  before  the  Invasion  at  Imcm,  I 
hafe  learned,  Thieu  was  severely  ihaken  by 
a  pfivate  poll  he  had  ordered,  whloh  showed 
that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  men  questioned  were  against  him. 
Earlier,    a   number    of    informal    provincial 
gampUngs   were   conducted   by  the   United 
States   Information    Service    an    enterprise 
that  has  now  led  to  the  Introduction  at  a 
bUl  by  Senator  Frank  Church  in  the  United 
States  Congress  prohibiting  any  government 
agency  from  engaging  In  any  propaganda 
activity  Involving  the  Internal  affairs  of  an- 
other nation.  Several  stories  In  the   local 
ptess  to  the  effect  that  the  American  Vim- 
basiy  was  supporting  Thleu   prompted  an 
oOdal  statement  last  week  from  an  Embassy 
spokesman  denying  that  Ambaasador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  or  anyone  else  in  the  mission 
supported  "any  specific  individual  or  Indi- 
viduals In  the  forthcoming  election."  This 
was  Issued  at  about  the  same  time  a  resolu- 
tion was  co-sponsored  In  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tors Adlal  Stevenson  HI  and  Mike  Mansfield 
calling  for  the  creation  at  a  ten-man  con- 
gressional   conomisslon    to    make    sure    the 
United  States  stays  out  of  the  coming  elec- 
tion   campaigns     in     Vietnam.     Stevenson 
charged  that  American  officials  were  In  effect 
supporting  the  reelection  of  Thleu  and  Vice- 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

While  many  of  the  Americans  here  would 
still  like  to  see  Thieu  and  Ky  run  together 
again,  the  chances  of  this  happening  are  In- 
creasingly remote.  Ky,  who  told  me  a  month 
and  a  half  ago  that  he  would  run  for  Presi- 
dent himself,  has  Just  Informed  me  that  he 
Is  more  determined  than  ever  to  be  a  can- 
didate and  that  he  Is  riH;>ldly  creating  a  cam- 
paign team.  He  has  obtained  a  growing  num- 
ber of  pledges  for  pcAltioal  and  financial 
support,  he  says. 

The  political  climate  has  now  reached  the 
temperature  at  which  all  the  religious  and 
political  elements  In  the  ooimtry  are  scur- 
rying around  trying  to  figiire  out  who  has 
the  best  chance  of  winning  and  whom  to 
support.  It  appears  at  the  moment  that  there 
win  be  three  principal  candidates — Thleu, 
Ky,  and  retired  Oeneral  Duong  Van  Mlnh, 
the  former  Chief  of  State  and  the  nominal 
leader  of  the  IMS  ooup  that  overthrew  Diem. 
An  agreement  between  Ky  and  Mlnh  for  con- 
certed action  against  Thleu  that  began  to  be 
fashioned  several  weeks  ago  has  become  In- 
creasingly solid,  and  Thleu  has  begun  to  run 
scared — so  scared.  Indeed,  that  some  observers 
are  predicting  that  he  will  withdraw  from 
the  race  before  October.  Assuming  that  he 
doesnt  withdraw,  and  that  Ky  and  Mlnh 
both  enter  the  race,  the  challenger  whose 
prospects  look  dimmer  will  almost  surely 
throw  his  support  to  the  other  at  the  last 
moment. 

B^  told  me  that  he  Is  determined  to  de- 
feat Thleu  In  an  open  contest,  and  that 


he  has  received  promises  of  help  from  many 
people,  including  military  men,  who  will  in 
effect  serve  as  volunteer  poll  watchers  in 
an  attempt  to  Insure  an  honest  election. 
Even  so,  both  Ky  and  Mlnh  will  have  a  hard 
time  contending  with  Thleu's  apparatus, 
dominated  by  the  province  and  district  chiefs 
he  has  appointed,  who  will  all  do  their  ut- 
most to  see  to  it  that  he  wins,  no  matter 
how  few  people  vote  for  him.  Nevertheless, 
given  the  rising  public  sentiment  against  the 
President,  Ky  or  Mlnh  conceivably  could 
win  if  the  election  should  be  even  reasonably 
fair.  Just  bow  much  an  American  or  an  in- 
ternational commission  oould  do  in  the  way 
of  preventing  fraud  is  debatable.  The  official 
American  "observers"  who  watohed  the  1067 
elections  here  certainly  saw  little  or  nothing 
of  what  actually  went  on,  but  a  more  pro- 
fessional group  of  poll  watchers  might  have 
greater  success. 

What  may  be  more  Important  this  time  Is 
the  role  to  be  played  by  elements  of  the  sort 
that  Ky  spoke  of — not  only  Army  men  but 
local  village  and  hamlet  officials.  Including 
leaders  of  the  Buddhists,  Catholics,  and  the 
Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dal  religious  sects.  An 
Interesting  curtain-raiser  will  be  the  House 
elections,  which  promise  to  be  less  of  a  grab- 
bag  affair  than  they  were  in  1967.  At  least 
two  solid  blocs  of  candidates  will  be  running 
for  election,  one  dominated  by  the  Farm- 
er-Workers Party,  which  is  headed  by  Tran 
Quoc  Buu,  a  labor  leader  who  Is  not  running 
himself,  and  the  other  by  former  Senator 
Tran  Van  Don's  National  Salvation  Front 
Party.  Don  Is  still  trying  without  much  suc- 
cess to  make  peace  among  Mlnh,  Thleu.  and 
Ky,  but  In  a  showdown  he  will  probably  sup- 
port Ky. 

If  the  House  elections  are  orderly  and  fair, 
and  If  there  Is  enough  of  a  ground  swell  of 
public  opinion  demanding  an  honest  vote 
for  the  Presidency,  and  if  social  unrest  over 
high  prices,  corruption,  veterans'  payments, 
and  other  Issues  does  not  produce  uncon- 
trollable disorder,  the  Presidential  election 
Just  might  turn  out  to  be  more  honest  than 
the  cynics  predict.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  role  the  Communists  take.  Formal- 
ly, of  course,  they  will  not  participate  In  the 
voting,  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  have 
pledged  at  least  half  a  million  votes  to  Oen- 
eral Mlnh,  whom  they  regard  as  the  leading 
peace  candidate.  Mlnh  has  said  he  Is  against 
coalition  government — the  same  thing  Thleu 
and  Ky  have  said,  but  more  outspokenly^ 
and  it  is  believed  that  If  Mlnh  should  win, 
the  Communists  would  simply  push  the  peace 
issue  without  demanding  a  coalition  govern- 
ment immediately,  leaving  themselves  free 
to  work  from  within  to  dominate  or  under- 
mine his  regime  and  thus  eventually  get 
coalition  govwnment  anyway. 

One  high-ranking  American  here  has  at- 
tempted to  Justify  the  Laotian  invasion  by 
maintaining  that  It  was  better  for  Thieu 
and  his  army  to  fight  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia  than  in  Vietnam  it- 
self. This  is  not  how  the  people  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia  feel  about  It.  I  have  Just  visited 
both  oountrles,  and  found  them  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  dismay  over  the  widening 
of  the  war.  What  they  still  want  is  for  all 
Vietnamese,  Northerners  and  Southerners,  to 
get  out. 

In  Vientiane,  the  administrative  capital,  I 
spoke  with  the  sixty-nine-year-old  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  Prime  Minister  of  Laos 
since  1062,  who  practically  alone,  has  kept 
his  divided  oovmtry  In  some  semblance  of 
unity.  I  saw  him  the  morning  after  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  withdrew,  and  Just 
after  the  royai  capital  of  Luang  Prabang  had 
been  hit  by  Communist  rockets.  Slnoe  he 
had  no  control  over  events  In  eastern  Laos, 
around  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area,  Sou- 
vanna had  mildly  condemned  the  Invasion 
when  It  began,  and  he  expressed  to  me  sat- 
isfaction that  It  was  now  over,  although  he 


admitted  that  It  might  have  had  "sonte  good 
results."  He  was  extremely  angry  about  the 
attack  on  Luang  Prabang,  however,  and  re- 
garded it  as  further  proof  that  "the  Com- 
munists are  now  engaged  in  total  war  as  a 
result  of  the  creation  of  their  new  Indo- 
china People's  United  Front  last  year."  He 
had  Just  been  to  Luang  Prabang  to  see  King 
Sevang  Vatthana,  who.  he  said,  was  equally 
angry  and  had  decided  to  stay  In  his  capital 
instead  of  coming  to  Vientiane  to  take  part 
in  Army  Day  celebrations,  as  he  bad  orig- 
inally planned. 

"The  attack  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  Lao  people,"  Souvanna  told  me. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  do  litUe  to 
increase  the  chances  of  f>eace  between  him 
and  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat,  which  is  the  Com- 
munist political  front  of  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
is  headed  by  his  half  brother  Prince  Soup- 
hanouvong.  "Hanoi  wants  to  continue  the 
war,"  Souvanna  said.  "I  will  continue  to  try 
to  negotiato  and  will  go  anywhere  to  talk, 
but  not  under  the  impossible  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Pathet  Lao,  such  as  their  de- 
mand that  we  stop  bombing  northern  Laos, 
which  is  the  only  way  we  can  coimter-bal> 
ance  their  attacks  against  us."  Many  of  the 
foreign  diplomats  In  Vientiane,  Including  the 
Americans,  had  been  hoping  that  the  end  of 
the  Invasion  would  bring  the  Conununlst 
representative  of  Prince  Soupbanouvong  back 
to  the  city  to  resume  preliminary  talks  to 
arrange  a  full-fledged  meeting  aimed  at  re- 
storing the  tripartite  government  of  left- 
wingers,  right-wingers,  and  neutralists  that 
was  set  up  under  the  Oeneva  formula  of  1062. 
Souvanna,  though  his  hopes  were  not  hl^ 
agreed  that  "when  you  have  a  small  candle, 
you  have  to  keep  it  burning,  and  not  blow  it 
out." 

The  RusslSkns  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of  re- 
establishing the  1062  coalition,  but  with  more 
Communists  in  the  Cabinet  than  there  were 
then.  As  for  the  Chinese  Communists,  there 
are  signs  that  they  are  not  altogether  pleased 
about  Hanoi's  apparent  plan  to  push  ahead 
In  Laos  and  take  over  the  country  by  force. 
Peking  wants  to  maintain  Its  position  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  country,  where  in 
recent  weeks  It  has  inoreased  the  number  of 
Chinese  troops  building  a  road  from  the  Chi- 
nese border  down  through  Laos  toward  the 
Mekong  River,  almost  to  the  border  of  Thai- 
land. It  therefore  seems  significant  that 
Premier  Chou  En-lal,  who  visited  Hanoi 
shortly  after  the  Trail  attack  began,  took  the 
occasion  to  make  public  mention  for  the  first 
time  of  a  five-point  formula  that  the  Neo  Lao 
Hak  Xat  had  set  as  the  b«wls  of  Its  nego- 
tiations with  Souvanna.  The  Chinese  reallise 
that  the  Lao  Communists  want  to  break  away 
from  North  Vietnamese  domination  (more 
than  a  hundred  Pathet  Lao  fied  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  the  Bolovens  Plateau 
a  few  days  ago) ,  and  also  that  the  Neo  Lao 
Hak  Xat  seeks  the  support  of  the  Russians 
in  establishing  a  new  coalition  government, 
with  stronger  Communist  representation. 
Consequently,  the  Chinese  are  going  all  cut 
to  please  the  Lao  Communist  leaders — even 
entertaining  them  in  China.  And  In  order 
to  keep  a  tight  watoh  on  Souvanna,  Peking 
reoenUy  sent  a  new  charge  d'affairee  to 
Vientiane. 

The  military  situation  is  more  precarioxis 
for  the  Royal  Lao  government  today  than  It 
has  been  at  any  time  since  1964,  and  the  dan- 
gers have  grown  especially  acute  in  the  past 
month.  Before  I  left  Laos,  Luang  Prabang 
was  shelled  for  the  second  time  and  a  num- 
ber of  planes  were  destroyed  on  Its  airfield. 
The  Communists  pressed  to  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  city  on  all  sides  before 
government  reinforcements  were  rushed  to 
the  scene  to  pu^  them  back.  Most  observ- 
ers believe  that  because  of  the  patriotic  Im- 
portance of  the  Kng — It  Is  to  him  rather 
than  to  Souvanna  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
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and  the  Chinese  diplomats  are  accredlted-f- 
the  Communists  won't  try  to  seize  the  royal 
capital  Itself.  But  they  are  obviously  engag- 
ing In  some  strong  psychological  warftire,  and 
appear  determined  to  advance  as  far  as  th«y 
can  through  Laoe  before  the  dry  season 
ends,  and  to  maintain  their  new  posltloAs 
during  the  rainy  season.  With  C.I.A.  support, 
government  troops  are  still  holding  the  bas«8 
of  Long  Cheng  and  Sam  Thong,  along  ttte 
eastern  rim  of  the  Plalne  des  Jarres.  whloh 
Is  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  (Hanoi  de- 
nies that  It  has  any  troops  of  Its  own  In 
Laos,  but  there  are  actually  about  fifty  thou- 
sand of  them.)  The  bases  are  being  sub- 
jected to  almost  dally  shelling  and  to  some 
ground  probes  by  sappers  from  two  North 
Vietnamese  divisions  and  from  what  wM 
described  to  me  by  one  Laotian  defense  dt- 
flclal  as  an  additional  "suicide  regiment."  If 
both  bases  should  fall,  and  the  troops  of  tfce 
Meo  leader  General  Vang  Pao  should  be  f\»- 
ther  weakened  by  casualties,  the  Commw- 
nists'  conquest  of  the  north  would  be  vir- 
tually complete:  they  would  then  contnol 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country  from  the 
Pathet  Lao  capital  of  Sam  Neua,  In  the  nort»i, 
all  the  way  down  to  the  Bolavens  Plateau. 
Sven  now  the  Pathet  Lao  and  their  North 
Vietnamese  oadres  dcwninate  some  pockets 
In  the  southwest  as  well. 

Originally,  it  had  been  reported  that  lUtfal 
Lao  government  troops,  aided  by  some  Thai 
■•volunteers."  were  supposed  to  push  toward 
the  Trail  area  from  the  west  at  the  time  ol 
the  invasion  and  Uke  the  towns  of  Muot»g 
Phalane  and  Muong  Phine,  near  Tchepoi»e, 
as  part  of  a  pincers  movement  designed  to 
prevent  the  North  Vietnamese  from  usl|ig 
alternate  trails  southward.  However,  tttls 
action  was  never  seriously  contemplated,  de- 
spite the  urging  of  the  right-wing  generals 
In  VlentUne.  because,  among  other  reasoiis, 
the  government  fotees  were  simply  too  we»k. 
Instead,  some  guerrilla  probes  were  cop- 
ducted,  but  the  Communists  repulsed  mostjof 
them.  ,        I 

The  increased  military  activity  In  Uhe 
northern  part  of  the  country  has  dampened 
earUer  talk  that  the  right-wingers  would 
make  a  move  to  topple  Souvanna,  who  re- 
mains more  or  lees  the  Indispensable  man 
among  the  non-Communist  factions.  Cer- 
tain right-wingers  would  undoubtedly  like 
to  bring  Phouml  Nosavan.  the  former  strong 
man  of  Laos,  back  from  exllle  In  ThaUaod. 
There  was  a  report  of  a  coup  a  few  d»y8 
after  I  left,  but  It  turned  out  to  be  onlj  a 
struggle  within  the  right  wing,  which  Is  ItaeU 
divided.  Souvanna  has  agreed  to  reshuffle  tils 
Cabinet  in  May,  and  members  of  the  right 
wing  will  surely  try  to  persuade  him  to  let 
go  of  some  seats  he  la  still  holding  for  Via 
C<Hnmunl8ts.  in  the  event  that  some  agr^- 
ment  can  be  worked  out  for  their  return- 
Souvanna  told  me  he  would  refiise  to  do  tills. 
The  right-wingers,  divided  though  tftey 
are.  are  fully  aware  of  the  Communists'  new 
Intention  of  grabbing  not  only  as  much  l*nd 
as  they  can  In  Laos  this  season  but  also  of 
bclnglng  more  people  Into  line — through 
terrorism  and  abductions,  If  necessary.  Tbey 
are  terrorielng  the  refugees  in  government 
camps,  undoubtedly  to  deter  others  from 
fleeing  Communist  areas,  and  in  their  dtlve 
westward  this  season  they  have  abducted 
villagers  to  work  on  the  Trail  and  have  even 
been  building  new  villages  and  roads  close 
to  the  Trail,  colonizing  these  remote  arieas 
with  mixed  groups  of  Lao  and  North  Viet- 
namese. The  colonization  program  Is  an 
example  of  the  struggle  for  manpower  now 
going  on  in  Laoe,  which  has  a  populaUon 
of  about  three  million.  The  government  la 
having  trouble  augmenting  Its  still  fairly 
Incompetent  regular  army  of  sixty  thousaiid; 
General  Vang  Pao  has  only  about  ten  thou- 
sand men,  following  some  severe  losses  In  the 
last  year.  For  this  reason,  Souvanna  has 
somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  Thai  "vol  in- 
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teera"  In  addition  to  one  regular  Thai  artil- 
lery battalion. 

Recently,  some  young  Lao  who  were  taken 
north  four  and  five  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  trained  In  Hanoi  have  been  re- 
turned to  proselyte  other  Lao.  Further,  in 
what  has  been  a  remarkable  Job  of  synchro- 
nizing the  radio  propaganda  from  Peking 
Hancrt,  and  Sam  Neua.  the  Pathet  Lao  have 
been  given  all  the  credit  for  "repulsing"  the 
South  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Laos.  The  In- 
crease In  these  political  efforts  removes  any 
doubt  about  the  Qnnness  of  Hanoi's  deter- 
mination to  remain  In  Laos.  All  In  all.  the 
country  Is  In  a  shaky  condition,  and,  as  one 
European  ambcMsador  put  It  to  me,  "Laoe 
has  proved  Itself  shockproof  by  now,  but 
It's  not  waterproof,  and  one  of  these  days 
It  may  Just  sink  into  the  morasa  of  Indo- 
china and  disappear." 

Apart  from  the  relatively  brief  action 
within  and  around  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
complex,  the  war  in  Laos  has  remained  more 
or  less  separate,  in  strategic  If  not  In  Ideo- 
logical terms,  from  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
war  In  Cambodia,  on  the  other  hand,  haa 
been  very  closely  related  to  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  for  the  past  year.  Eaat  of  the  Me- 
kong. South  Vietnamese  troops  are  ostensibly 
helping  the  Cambodians  but  are  primarily 
protecting  their  own  flanks  In  South  Viet- 
nam. In  the  former  North  Vietnamese  sanc- 
tuary areas,  a  battle  Is  now  being  waged  be- 
tween the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  which  the  former  are  trying 
to  keep  the  latter  from  reestablishing  the 
sanctuary  areas  and  supply  lines  into  South 
Vietnam.  Over  the  past  two  months  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  said  to  have  suffered 
flfty-three  hundred  fatalities,  largely  be- 
cause of  American  alrpower,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  only  five  hundred. 

To  the  west  of  the  Mekong,  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  less  directly  Involved,  and 
this  phase  of  the  war  Is  rapidly  developing 
Into  a  struggle  for  Cambodia  Itself.  With  the 
exception  of  the  area  around  Angkor  Wat, 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  have  en- 
trenched themselves,  the  struggle  Increas- 
ingly Involves  native  Cambodian  Commu- 
nists and  the  forces  of  the  new  Republic. 
The  Communists,  both  Cambodia  and  North 
Vietnamese,  naturally  seek  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic  headed  by  Prime  Minister  Lon 
Nol,  who  got  back  this  week  from  Hawaii, 
where  he  had  been  recuperating  from  a 
stroke  he  suffered  two  months  ago. 

But  the  Cambodians,  even  more  than  the 
Lao,  have  no  love  for  Vietnamese  of  any 
political  coloration,  and  It  Is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  had  they  been  left  to  themselves 
the  Cambodians  might  already  have  reached 
some  form  of  Internal  accommodation.  In 
fact,  last  February,  a  number  of  Khmer 
Communists  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Phnom  Penh  government  In  the  western 
province  of  Pursat,  bordering  on  Thailand 
and  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  Several  sessions  were 
held  in  a  Jungle  clearing.  No  one  knows 
whether  any  progress  was  made,  however, 
becatise  after  an  air  attack  by  Cambodian 
pilots,  flying  T-28  bombers  that  the  Thais 
had  lent  them  to  destroy  a  nearby  Commu- 
nist camp,  all  five  government  representa- 
tives were  killed.  Whether  the  attack  was 
an  accident  or  was  ordered  by  someone  In 
Phnom  Penh  who  knew  about  the  meeting 
and  didn't  want  It  to  succeed  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  speculation. 

In  any  event,  the  attack  served  to  empha- 
size the  confusion  that  exists  In  Cambodia 
today.  Besides  some  forty  thousand  North 
Vietnamese  In  the  country,  and  some  Vlet- 
cong,  there  are  perhaps  ten  thousand  Khmer 
Rouge,  who  cooperate  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  are  partly  dependent  on  them 
for  arms  and  ammunition  (they  give  the 
North  Vietnamese  rice  In  retiirn)  but  who 
are  becoming  Increasingly  restive  and  critical 
of  the  conditions  the  alliance  Imposes  on 


them.  The  North  Vietnamese  appear  to  be 
concentrating  more  and  more  on  developing 
their  own  Cambodian  elements,  and,  especial- 
ly In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  are 
training  recr\ilted  or  Impressed  Cambodians 
In  scores  of  Jungle  camps. 

There  is  also  a  small  remnant  of  anti- 
government  forces  still  loyal  to  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  who  was  overthrown  In  March, 
1970.  but  they  don't  amount  to  much.  Si- 
hanouk, who  la  m  Peking,  nevertheless  keeps 
referring  to  them  as  the  nucleus  of  his  new 
revolutionary  govertunent.  While  Peking 
permits  the  Prince  to  exhort  his  "followers" 
over  Radio  Peking,  the  Chinese  Communists 
apparently  regard  him  as  a  mere  puppet,  and 
continue  to  prepare  their  own  team  of  Slno- 
Khmer  leaders,  trained  In  Peking — or.  in 
earlier  days,  in  Moscow — to  take  over  Cam- 
bodia when  the  time  comes. 

A  year  ago.  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  troops  made  their  original  at- 
tack on  the  sanctuaries,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese established  new  base  areas  west  of  the 
Mekong  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  below  Laos.  Since  they  then  still 
had  enough  supplies  on  hand,  they  conducted 
a  wide-ranging  campaign  to  consolidate  their 
hold  on  at  least  half  the  country  and  to 
capture  some  cities.  In  the  past  few  months, 
perhaps  because  they  now  want  to  husband 
their  supplies  of  ammunition  pending  the 
arrival  of  more  from  the  north,  they  have 
shifted  their  tactics  and— except  for  engag- 
ing a  few  big  battles  with  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  mostly  around  Kompong  Cham  and 
the  Chup -plantation  area  north  of  Phnom 
Penh — have  concentrated  on  ambushing  Re- 
public troops  and  on  cutting  a  number  of 
main  roads.  They  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess at  this,  but  less  success  at  stopping 
river  traffic  on  the  Mekong  from  Saigon  to 
Phnom  Penh.  During  the  past  two  months. 
at  least  half  a  dozen  protected  convoys  carry- 
ing oil  and  other  supplies  have  reached  the 
capital  despite  attacks  en  route  from  the 
shore. 

The  government's  army,  of  some  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  men,  is  In  the  process  of 
being  pruned  to  a  somewhat  smaller  and 
more  effective  force.  The  troche  are  still  being 
trained  mostly  In  Vietnam,  but  their  effec- 
tiveness Is  not  Improving  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Americans.  There  are  flfteen 
United  States  military  attaches  currently 
stationed  In  Phnom  Penh,  along  with  sixteen 
representatives  of  the  new  MUltary  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Teams.  Fifty  additional 
M.ED.T.  representatives  stay  in  Vietnam 
and  take  turns  serving  in  Cambodia.  These 
men  are  not  suppoeed  to  advise  the  Cam- 
bodians but  simply  to  supervise  the  use  of 
equipment — obvloiosly  a  ruurow  line  to  draw. 
At  the  moment,  an  effort  is  being  made  In 
Washington  and  Saigon  to  bring  out  another 
fifty  M.EJJ.T.  men.  This  Is  being  strongly 
opposed  by  a  handful  of  Americans  In  Cam- 
bodia— notably  by  Jonathan  Ladd,  a  retired 
Special  Forces  colonel  with  long  experience 
m  Vietnam,  who  has  the  title  of  political- 
military  counsellor  Ladd  feels  that  we  are 
starting  to  make  the  same  mistakes  In  Cam- 
bodia that  we  have  been  making  for  years 
m  Vietnam.  He  says  that  the  Cambodian 
Army  Is  now  being  turned  Into  the  same  sort 
of  conventional  force  we  created  In  Vietnam. 
and  he  Is  vigorously  exposing  a  plan  formu- 
Uted  by  some  mUltary  men  In  Saigon  to 
send  Cambodians  to  the  United  States  for 
training  at  conventional  war  schools,  sucn 
as  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Bennlng.  "The 
Cambodians  have  to  clean  up  their  own  back 
yard  first,  and  they're  not  going  to  learn 
how  to  do  that  In  America,"  Ladd  says.  "We 
have  to  accept  them  for  what  they  are  rather 
than  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  one  thing 
they're  not  going  to  do  Is  march  through 
Belgium." 

The  number  of  personnel  at  the  American 
Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh  has  grown  In  the 
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pjit  year  from  a  dozen.  Including  secre- 
MUrtes,  to  Just  under  a  hundred.  Emory  C. 
Swank,  an  able  ambassador  with  experience 
in  Laos.  Is  trying  to  adhere  to  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  "keeping  the  profile  low," 
but  there  are  difficulties  about  doing  this 
when  the  mllltary-ald  and  economic-aid  pro- 
-ams together  total  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  mUUon  dollars.  The  Cambodians  natu- 
rally welcome  the  American  aid,  and  very 
Uttle  remains  of  the  anti-American  feeling 
that  Sihanouk  engendered. 

They  are  proud  of  having  survived  over 
the  past  year,  marked,  as  It  was,  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  following  Sihanouk's 
downfall,  but  they  also  feel  a  deep  uncer- 
tainty and  discontent,  which  Is  most  often 
expressed  in  criticism  of  nepotism,  corrup- 
tion, and  the  generally  slow  rate  of  progress 
in  the  fighting.  Two  weeks  ago.  Acting  Prime 
Minister  SUowath  Slrik  Matak  caUed  for  a 
"popular  war"  to  combat  the  Communists 
inthe  countryside.  This  will  Include  a  small 
and  poorly  planned  pacification  program, 
mostly  involving  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cines and  pamphlets  and  some  guns  to  vil- 
lagers, on  what  neutral  observers  regard  as 
far  too  lax  a  basis. 

The  uncertainty  and  discontent  have 
surely  been  aggravated  by  Lon  Nol's  Illness 
and  temporary  absence  from  the  scene.  Slrik 
Matak,  despite  his  demonstrated  administra- 
tive abilities — among  other  things,  he  has 
allowed  the  various  generals  in  the  military 
reglona  to  run  their  own  campaigns  wlthovrt 
the  Interference  from  Phnom  Penh  that  Lon 
Nol  kept  Impoelng— la  not  a  popular  leader. 
Pire  Lon  Nol,  as  he  Is  often  referred  to, 
remains  the  consensus  figure — the  father 
who  took  over  the  guardianship  of  Siha- 
nouk's "children,"  as  the  Prince  was  so  fond 
of  calling  his  people.  During  Lon  Nol's  ab- 
sence, there  was  a  flurry  of  coup  rumors  In 
Phnom  Penh,  mostly  Involving  alleged  efforts 
to  restore  the  monarchy,  but  the  diplomatic 
community  Is  virtually  unanimous  In  stating 
that  there  was  little  subetance  to  theee 
riunbllngs.  However,  considerable  doubt  ex- 
ists about  what  will  happen  now  that  Lon 
Nol  Is  taking  over  again.  The  question  every- 
one Is  asking  Is  whether  he  will  be  able  to  do 
his  Job  effectively.  He  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  cannot  resume  his  eighteen -hour-a-day 
pace,  but  the  degree  to  which  he  will  allow 
Slrik  Matak  and  others  to  share  the  burdens 
of  leadership  Is  not  yet  known.  A  funda- 
mental Cambodian  quality  that  diplomats  In 
Phnom  Penh  describe  as  "Immoblllsm"  or 
"the  phlegmatic  approach"  oontlnuee  to 
hamper  progress  In  most  areas  of  govern- 
mental concern,  especially  the  economy, 
which  Is  Just  barely  holding  Its  own  as  prices 
rise  slowly  and  the  rtel— the  Cambodian 
monetary  unit — brings  half  the  official  rate 
on  the  black  market.  The  problems  include 
a  lack  of  organization,  too  many  overlapping 
ministries,  and  a  lot  of  dead  wood  left  over 
from  the  Sihanouk  days.  "There  has  been  a 
loss  of  ilan,  of  political  enthusiasm,  In  the 
last  few  months,"  one  Western  ambassador 
says.  "The  Cambodians  have  been  hurt  mili- 
tarily, and  Lon  Nol's  lllnese  was  a  real  psy- 
chological blow.  Now  well  Just  have  to  see 
what  happens."  Like  other  military  observers 
In  Cambodia,  Jonathan  Ladd  believes  that 
the  Cambodians  can  survive  as  long  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  don't  make  that  country 
their  primary  target.  The  signs  Indicate  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  still  Target  No.  1,  but  more 
win  be  known  about  that  when  the  next  dry 
season  starts. 

However  one  gauges  the  results  of  the  re- 
cent military  and  political  events  In  Laoe. 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam,  the  biggest 
factor  Is  their  collective  impact  on  North 
Vietnam,  where  new  elections  Just  took  place, 
on  April  11th,  fbr  the  fourth  legislature  of 
the  National  Assembly.  These  are  the  first 
such  elections  since  1964,  and,  Important  as 
they  art  in  their  own  right,  they  may  be 
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even  more  important  In  presaging  a  full  Party 
congress  later  this  year  or  early  next  year. 
The  last  such  congress  was  called  in  1960. 

Though  the  election  results  are  stire  to 
be  routine  when  they  are  announced — the  of- 
ficial Fatherland  Front  choee  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two  out  of  the  Ave  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  candidates  to  run  for  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  seate — the  new  Assembly, 
which  meets  in  June,  Is  likely  to  take  some 
important  political  steps,  including  making 
changes  in  the  government.  It  seems  likely 
that  some  younger  men  will  be  added  to  the 
Politburo,  most  of  whose  members  are  In 
their  late  sixties  or  older. 

There  Is  also  a  possibility  that  North  Viet- 
nam may  acquire  a  new  President,  for  Ton 
Due  Thang,  who  replaced  the  late  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  is  In  his  eighties.  Conceivably,  he  could 
volxintarlly  step  down  and  be  given  some 
honorific  post.  In  which  case,  experts  here 
speculate,  his  place  might  be  taken  by  Vice- 
President  Nguyen  Luong  Bang,  who  played  a 
significant  role  In  Ho's  efforts  to  maintain 
a  precarious  balance  between  Moscow  and 
Peking.  Or  Bang  might  become  the  first  of 
two  Vice-Presidents  with  special  duties. 

Even  if  the  new  elections  consolidate  the 
position  of  Truong  Chlnh,  the  ailing  chair- 
man of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly, who  Is  generally  regarded  as  the 
strongest  pro-Peking  man  In  the  Politburo, 
no  one  here  believes  that  he  le  prepared  to 
challenge  the  "flrst-among-equals"  poslUoo 
of  Le  Duan,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Lao 
Dong  (Workers')  Party.  There  are  some  dif- 
ferences withlii  the  Politburo  over  the  em- 
phasis that  should  be  accorded  domestic 
problems  vs.  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
the  unity  of  the  group  remains  basically 
firm. 

The  policy  la  one  of  flexibility — a  policy 
that  was  set  forth  In  an  Important  speech 
delivered  a  few  months  ago  by  General  Olap 
and  was  further  stressed  in  speeches  made  by 
L©  Duan,  during  a  trip  to  Peking  and  tiien 
to  Moscow,  where  he  was  given  the  signal 
honor  of  being  the  first  speaker  at  the  Soviet 
Party  Congress.  Duan,  Chlnh,  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Pham  Van  Dong  are  still  the  top  three 
men  In  the  Politburo.  Many  people  now  be- 
Ueve  the  fourth-most-important  man  to  be 
Pham  Hung,  who  runs  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  spends  most  of  his  time  there.  Olap 
and  Le  Due  Tho,  a  theoretician,  who  Is  the 
liaison  man  for  the  Paris  talks,  are  next  In 
line. 

'  While  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  attacks 
hurt  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  mood  In 
Hanoi,  according  to  observers  who  have  re- 
cently returned  from  there,  Is  one  of  tough- 
minded  confidence.  For  the  first  time  In  two 
years  or  so,  articles  propounding  the  official 
line  in  North  Vietnamese  publlcaUona  are 
emphasizing  the  need  to  press  on  to  military 
victory  In  Indo-Ohlna,  and.  at  least  for  the 
moment,  the  stress  on  diplomatic  offensives, 
m  Paris  or  elsewhere,  has  been  dropped.  The 
threats  to  invade  the  North  voiced  by  Preel- 
dent  Thleu  and  other  South  Vietnamese — 
and  backed  by  President  Nixon  and  various 
Administration  spokesmen  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  not  ruling  out  such  a  possibility — are 
regarded  here  by  almost  all  experienced  ob- 
servers as  psychological-warfare  maneuvers. 
Since  the  South  Vietnamese  have  suffered 
severe  losses,  and  since  they  have  their  bands 
full  right  here  as  the  Americans  step  up 
their  troop  withdrawals,  they  are  certainly 
spread  too  thin  to  plan  any  further  bold 
offensives,  though  they  could  make  com- 
mando raids. 

The  Invasion  threats  have  backfired  In  that 
they  have  helped  the  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers, to  rally  the  population  to  Increase  Its 
military  effort  and  to  stiffen  the  economy 
fbr  the  imminent  "total  victory"  that  they 
claim  lies  ahead.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  hard 
currency,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  export- 
ing all  the  goods  they  can  spare — even  rice 


and  coal.  One  reason  they  need  hard  cur- 
rency Is  that  they  are  buying  necessary  min- 
ing and  other  machinery  and  small  mechani- 
cal plows  from  Japan,  partly  because  the 
equipment  obtained  from  Russia  and  China 
has  been  difflctilt  to  maintain.  Prosecuting 
the  war  throughout  Indo-China  has  certainly 
noade  heavy  fljianclal  demands.  "Legalizing" 
their  cadres  in  South  Vietnam,  for  example, 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  aside  from 
the  needs  of  Individual  cadres,  Hanoi  has  In- 
creased what  Is  known  as  its  "shadow  supply 
system,''  whereby  Its  agents  secretly  buy  Into 
Western  firms  In  South  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. 

It  also  costs  a  lot  to  finance  the  Provisional 
Government  In  South  Vietnam — the  succes- 
sor to  the  National  Liberation  Front — 
especially  now  that  the  Pja.G.  Is  recognized 
by  about  a  score  of  nations  and  maintains 
delegations  abroad. 

In  their  elections,  the  North  Vietnamese 
decided  to  eliminate  eighty-nine  seats  that 
had  been  accorded  to  "Southern  delegates" 
In  1946 — a  decision  that  has  given  rise  to 
much  sp>eculatlon  here  In  Saigon.  The  step 
was  probably  taken  simply  to  accord  the 
P.R.G.  status  as  a  "government"  In  Its  own 
right,  and  thus  enhance  its  position  through- 
out the  world.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
for  propaganda  purposes,  and  because  the 
talks  m  Parle  are  getting  nowhere,  the  Hanoi 
delegation  may  leave  Paris,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, and  let  the  P.B.G.  deal  directly  with 
the  Saigon  govermnent. 

This  would  embarrass  both  Washington 
and  Saigon,  but  In  the  long  run  It  might 
lead  the  two  sides  within  South  Vietnam  It- 
self to  hold  some  serious  talks,  and  lead 
Washington  and  Hanoi  to  use  their  own 
channels  to  settle  the  matter  of  prisoners 
and  troop  withdrawals.  In  any  event,  by 
holding  their  elections  now,  ahead  of  those 
In  South  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  mounted  a  political  offensive  at  a  time 
when  the  diplomatic  front  is  momentarily 
quiet. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  negative 
effects  of  the  Laotian  Invasion — especially 
Its  failure  to  spur  negotiations — apolitical 
events  both  In  the  North  and  In  the  South 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year  are 
apt  to  be  more  Important  than  military 
events.  The  fighting  wlU  continue,  as  It 
seems  to  continue  endlessly,  but  the  real 
contest  for  power  Is  now  a  political  one. 

Unfortunately,  the  hard-liners  In  Hanoi 
are  far  more  aware  of  this  underlying  situa- 
tion than  are  the  political  lesulers  In  the 
South,  who  seem  to  offer  their  followers  only 
further  doubts  and  uncertainties.  That  Is 
why  the  Northerners  seem  so  sure  of  ulti- 
mate victory,  and  why  so  many  Southerners 
are  secretly  making  their  own  plans  for  ul- 
timate accommodation.  Such  an  accommo- 
dation Increasingly  Implies  a  willingness  to 
get  along  somehow  with  the  Communists  In 
the  South,  while  accepting  the  fact  that 
North  and  South  Vietnam  are  likely  to  re- 
main separate  countries  indefinitely. 


OLDTIMERS  ON  STAGE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  recently  that  17  mem- 
bers of  the  Pahmey-Keedy  Memorial 
Home  for  the  Aged,  near  Boonsboro, 
Md.,  have  proved  beyond  dispute  that 
age  does  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand 
with  inactivity  or  unproductiveness. 

For  the  past  2  years,  troupers  belong- 
ing to  the  Home's  "Stay  Young  Club" 
have  been  wowing  audiences  in  the 
Baltimore  area  and  beyond  with  their 
stirringly  patriotic  production  of  "A 
Musical  Tribute  to  George  M.  Cohan." 
The  show's  cast,  which  has  an  average 
age  of  84,  has  provided  a  lively  and 
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colorf\il  evening's  entertainment  for  1 36 
audiences  to  date,  with  still  more  per- 
formances already  scheduled  for  the 
near  future. 

The  pantomimed  presentation  stiurs 
John  Nicodemus.  a  retired  Boonsboro 
area  farmer,  in  the  title  role,  and  also 
featiu-es  Harvey  Rowland  as  Broad^»ay 
producer  E.  F.  Albee,  and  Georgiana 
Randall  as  tum-of-the-century  Broad- 
way star  Pay  Templeton.  It  is  only  ^ne 
of  several  activities  by  which  the  young 
at  heart  of  the  Pahmey-Keedy  Ho^ne 
assert  their  continuing  participation  and 
usefulness  in  the  society  around  them. 
According  to  the  home's  administrator, 
Lester  Kesselring,  the  tribute  to  George 
M.  Cohan  was  chosen  as  particularly 
appropriate  because  'even  though  the 
residents  of  Pahmey-Keedy  have  liyed 
in  our  Nation  through  80  to  90  yeara  of 
hardship,  depression,  and  wars,  they 
welcome  the  chance  to  express  tl^elr 
continuing  faith  hi  America." 

I.  for  one,  am  pleased  and  prouti  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  stancjlng 
ovations  and  other  praises  which  h&ve 
gone  out  so  far  to  the  Stay  Young  CJub. 
I  wish  these  senior  citizens  with  ithe 
youthful  spirits  even  greater  success  in 
the  future  as  they  continue  to  present 
their  inspiring  production  of  "A  Musjcal 
Tribute  to  George  M.  Cohan."  It  i^  a 
tribute  not  only  to  one  man,  but  tO|  all 
of  this  Nation's  active  and  involved 
senior  citizens. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATIOI^ 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  i/L&y 
issue  of  American  Education,  published 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  contains!  an 
article  by  Commissioner  Marland  en- 
titled "Environmental  Education  Oanmot 
Walt."  It  Is  heartening  to  see  such;  an 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Environmental  Education  Act,  Puplic 
Law  91-516,  which  was  passed  with  bipad 
bipartisan  support  last  fall.  i 

As  was  the  intent  of  the  act,  Uae  C(>m- 
missioner  sees  the  "responsibility  of  the 
new  office  to  serve  as  a  coordinator  Inlthe 
Office  of  Education  of  all  acti\1ties  r^at- 
ing  to  environmental  education."  Addi- 
tionally, Dr.  Marland  indicates  that  the 
use  of  funds  and  authority  provided 
under  the  act  can  serve  as  the  "catalyst" 
for  commitments  to  environmental  9du- 
cation  in  the  Office  of  Education  as  well 
as  throughout  the  Pederal  Govemmient. 

The  importance  of  the  concept  of  en- 
vironmental education  cannot  be  njlnl- 
mized.  The  task  of  educating  our  citUens 
about  their  responsibilities  relating  to 
their  natural  and  man-made  surround- 
ings Is  essential  to  finding  solutions  tq  the 
environmental  crisis  facing  this  Najtlon 
and  to  Improving  the  quality  of  lifej  for 
all  Americans.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  ^Jar- 
land's  timely  article  be  printed  in  i  the 
Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Environmental  Edttcation  Cannot  T^att 
(By  B.  P.  Marland,  Jr.) 

It  Is  now  quite  clear  that  the  Amehcan 
people  are  determined  to  make  the   1670's 


the  Envlromnental  Decade.  In  two  State  ot 
the  Union  addresses  and  two  special  messages 
on  the  State  of  the  Environment,  President 
NlJton  has  made  what  he  called  a  "national 
commitment"  to  environmental  enhance- 
ment and  Improvement. 

A  sense  of  American  history  makes  clear 
that  unless  the  present  environmental 
crusade  Is  deeply  rooted  In  the  educational 
system  and  within  the  consciousness  of  the 
people,  the  current  high  public  Interest  will 
falter.  The  extensive  rhetoric  of  doomsaycrs 
along  with  the  sobering  counsel  of  scholars 
have  served  the  purpose  of  alerting  Ameri- 
cana to  pollution  and  population  problems. 
Doom-saying,  however,  Is  not  leadership,  nor 
do  scholarly  papers  clear  the  air. 

Americans  In  a  crisis  situation  have  tradi- 
tionally txirned  to  the  public  schools  and 
their  coUeges  and  universities — to  educa- 
tion—to help  solve  large  social  problems.  It 
has  been  from  local  communities,  from 
"hometown"  schools  that  we  now  see  a 
response  to  environmental  dllBcultles.  En- 
vironmental education  Is  actually  a  deep- 
rooted  local  answer  to  environmental  prob- 
lems, and,  as  has  been  historically  the  case, 
community  school  initiatives  wUl  in  all 
probability  color  most  programs  developed 
under  the  environmental  educational  label. 
Environment  as  a  high  priority  educational 
theme  has  also  been  assisted  by  strong  stu- 
dent concern  for  the  decline  In  environ- 
mental quality.  Youth  is  more  concerned 
with  the  future  state  of  the  environment 
than  Is  the  older  generation  because  young 
people  are,  for  one  thing,  going  to  spend  so 
much  time  InhaUng  that  future  environ- 
ment, swallowing  it,  and  finding  their  way 
through  It.  Environmental  concern  offers  an 
attractive  neutral  ground  in  which  to  work 
out  the  "alliance  between  generations" 
which  President  Nixon  spoke  of  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  In  January. 

Reliance  upon  education  as  a  means  to 
end  the  degradation  of  our  environment  and 
to  improve  quality  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in 
local  communities  and  even  among  youthful 
enthusiasts  long  before  Earth  Day,  a  year 
ago.  Yet,  this  symbolic  and  constructive  re- 
orientation of  youthful  energies  Identified 
1970  as  the  year  of  change  In  American  ed- 
ucation. 

Dtirlng  the  summer  of  1970  there  was  a 
nearly  unparalled  migration  of  educators  and 
environmentalists  to  Washington's  Capitol 
HUl  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  then  proposed 
legislation  on  environmental  education.  The 
not-surprising  culmination  of  this  out- 
pouring of  concern  was  the  nearly  unanimous 
passage  of  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
on  October  18,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  0  m  the 
Senate  and  289  to  28  in  the  House  President 
Nixon  signed  the  legislation  into  law  on 
October  30. 

The  President  himself  has  made  the  de- 
finitive statement  on  environmental  educa- 
tion, which  shapes  the  offlctal  view  of  the 
Office  of  Education  In  the  administration 
of  the  act.  Preeident  Nixon  went  much  fur- 
ther than  merely  speaking  in  terms  of  a  gen- 
eralized national  commitment.  He  has 
spoken  of  environmental  education  as  "re- 
fonn."  and  has  asked  that  the  schools  get 
on  with  the  work. 

In  his  August  message  transmitting  to  the 
Cengress  the  first  annual  report  on  his  Coun- 
cil on  Envlrwimental  Quality  President 
Nixon  said :  "We  must  seek  nothing  less  than 
basic  reform  In  the  way  our  society  looks  at 
problems  and  makes  decisions.  Our  educa- 
tional system  has  a  key  role  In  bringing  about 
this  reform  ...  It  Is  also  vital  that  our 
entire  society  develop  a  new  understanding 
and  a  new  awareness  of  man's  relation  to 
his  environment — what  might  be  called  'en- 
vironmental literacy.'  This  will  require  the 
development  and  teaching  of  environmental 
concepts  at  every  point  in  the  educational 
process." 


Several  times  in  this  message  the  President 
reiterates  his  emphasis  on  reform  and  his 
understanding  of  the  new  role  of  American 
education.  His  words  "We  need  new  knowl- 
edge, new  perceptions,  new  attitudes  .  .  ." 
and  "We  must  achieve  a  new  awareness  .  .  , " 
reflect  a  dependence  upon  educational  proc- 
esses, both  formal  and  nonformal. 

Environmental  education  Is  directed  at 
modifying  man's  attitudes  toward  his 
world — both  the  world  of  nature  from  which 
he  derives  and  inherits  his  responses  and 
the  world  which  he  is  creating.  As  his  atti- 
tudes are  reflected  in  Informed  democratic 
processes,  both  in  the  polling  booth  and  in 
the  marketplace,  man  must  recognize  that 
whatever  happens  or  is  not  permitted  to  hap- 
pen to  his  world  can  be  substantially  in- 
fluenced by  a  majority  vote.  Speaking  realis- 
tically, this  "vote"  by  each  Individual — man, 
woman,  or  child — Is  determined  by  his  or  her 
attitudes  toward  self,  toward  others,  and 
toward  the  quality  of  life  for  all.  This  means 
that  all  men  must  encourage  self-respect,  re- 
spect for  their  fellows,  and  respect  for  the 
living  Earth. 

In  the  words  of  the  act,  "...  'environ- 
mental education'  means  the  education  proc- 
ess dealing  with  man's  relationship  with  his 
natural  and  man-made  surroundings,  and  in- 
cludes the  relation  of  population,  pollution, 
resource  allocation  and  depletion,  conserva- 
tion, transportation,  technology,  and  urban 
and  rural  planning  to  the  total  human  en- 
vironment." 

Central  to  the  philosophy  of  our  adminis- 
tration of  environmental  education  under 
the  act  Is  the  Idea  of  using  environmental 
education  funds  and  authority  as  the  cata- 
lyst— a  triggering  mechanism — for  other 
funding  commitments  vrlthln  the  Office  of 
Education  and  In  the  coordination  of  re- 
sources and  faculties  of  other  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  This  derives  first  from  en- 
vironmental education's  very  nature  as  a  per- 
vasive concern,  cutting  across  conventional 
operating  agencies. 

Environmental  education  Is  directed  to- 
ward attitudes,  and,  therefore,  the  emphasis 
Is  on  process  and  not  on  content.  Of  course, 
curriculum  materials  must  be  prepared,  but 
the  long-range  objective  must  be  to  bring 
concepts  of  environmental  education  into 
virtually  every  aspect  of  learning.  Environ- 
mental education  Is  not  a  new  subject,  for 
we  have  tatight  about  the  values  of  conser- 
vation for  many  years.  But  we  now  see  en- 
vironmental education  as  a  new  approach 
to  learning.  Even  as  attitudes  of  individual 
worth,  free  agency,  democratic  consent,  and 
cooperative  effort  are  learned  subconsciously 
m  many  parts  of  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum, so  must  new  attitudes  of  environmental 
concern  pervade  each  subject,  each  course, 
and  each  discipline,  whether  mathematics, 
English,  science,  social  studies,  music,  or 
whatever.  Environmental  education  Is  Inter- 
disciplinary, pervading  the  spirit  of  all  teach- 
ing at  all  levels. 

Immediately  we  perceive  that  every  edu- 
cational mechanism  and  Institution  In  our 
society  is  and  must  be  Involved  in  environ- 
mental education.  The  responsibility  Is  not 
merely  that  of  the  Pederal  Government  or 
of  the  State  and  local  school  system,  but  It 
Is  shared  by  the  chin-ch,  professional  associa- 
tions, civic  organizations,  volvmtary  agen- 
cies, and  the  family.  Each  of  the  several  ele- 
ments of  our  society  provides  learning  ex- 
periences In  the  vital  areas  of  environmental 
attitudes  and  In  helping  Individuals  to  learn 
personal  responslbUlty  and  the  Importance 
and  weight  of  personal  decision-making. 

Inasmuch  as  we  can  avoid  the  use  of  the 
word  "teaching"  and  emphasize  the  concept 
"learnUig."  we  wUl  convey  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  our  approach  to  environmental  edu- 
cation. 

Even  for  sketching  environmental  educa- 
tion In  large  and  expansive  concepts,  as  I 
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hgve  done,  the  Environments^  Education  Act 
furnishes  an  adequate  framework  for  pro- 
jrretslve  guidance  and  assistance.  Perhaps 
more  important,  It  sets  the  tone  and  points 
to  the  philosophy  of  this  new  role  of  Ameri- 
oan  education,  with  OE  serving  as  stimu- 
lator, fiscal  resource,  and  coordinator  ot  in- 
formation on  desirable  programs. 

Environmental  education  can  be  the  core, 
the  unifying  concept  around  which  Office  of 
Education  categorical  grants  can  be  coalesced 
into  a  modem  educational  response  to  the 
environmental /ecological  crisis.  ThU  crisis  Is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  In  our  large 
urban  complexes. 

First— as  spelled  out  In  the  history  of  the 
new  legislation  and  In  the  language  of  the 
act— Is  the  responsibility  for  a  new  office 
to  serve  as  a  coordinator  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  all  activities  related  to  environ- 
mental education.  Ftirther,  the  act  author- 
izes the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  each  Pederal 
agency  and  other  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions with  programs  of  potential  environ- 
mental education  content.  This  is  to  be  done 
through  appropriate  Interagency  agreements. 
The  President  has  made  It  clear  that  In  all 
matters  of  environmental  qtiallty,  the  sev- 
eral Federal  departments  and  agencies  will 
cooperate. 

Lest  It  be  supposed  that  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  a  massive  and  all-pervading  Federal 
education  program  to  which  States  and  local 
communities  are  supposed  to  bow,  I  want  to 
emphasize  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able aspect  of  reform  In  the  new  act. 

Environmental  education  Is,  must  be,  and 
shaU  be  of  and  from  the  people.  Washing- 
ton does  not  inaw  enough  and  has  no 
incUnatlon  or  desire  to  direct  the  American 
people  in  this  matter.  The  act  merely  calls 
for  the  Office  of  Education  to  "encourage  and 
support"  environmental  education.  Educa- 
tion happens  elsewhere. 

The  needs  of  an  urban  society  must  find 
their  response  in  sober,  creaUve  planning 
and  design.  The  President  has  recognized 
this,  too.  in  his  message  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  when  he  said,  "Our  challenge  Is  to 
find  ways  to  promote  the  amenlUes  of  life  \n 
the  midst  of  urban  development :  In  short,  to 
make  urban  life  fulflllling  rather  than 
frustrating." 

The  very  act  of  undertaking  this  gigantic 
commitment,  of  rebuilding  our  cities,  will 
do  more  than  Improve  landscapes,  speed 
communications,  stablUze  the  economy,  and 
reduce  pollution  and  stress.  The  process  it- 
self should  fill  the  psychic  needs  and  solve 
the  problems  of  a  great  many  people.  Mental 
and  physical  health  will  be  improved;  career 
ladders  will  be  opened  which  have  been  iin- 
avallable  to  Individuals  In  some  ethnic, 
racial,  or  economic  groups;  a  return  of  eco- 
nomically favored  families  to  cities  should 
follow. 

Individuals  at  all  levels  of  society  should 
sense  a  personal  engagement  In  the  jwocess. 
With  recognition  of  Identity  will  grow  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  of  values,  and  the 
importance  of  Individual  decision-making. 
The  dynamics  of  this  process  are  seen  In  the 
Joining  of  present  Inner-city  work  forces, 
oecupatlonally  displaced  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, and  volunteer  groups — from  student 
activists  to  retired  professionals — coordinat- 
ing their  efforts  through  retraining,  develop- 
ment of  new  skUls,  and  redirection  or  re- 
orientation of  existing  capabilities.  The 
Offloe  of  Education  is  developing  curricu- 
lums  and  models  for  the  training  of  tech- 
nicians and  paxi^>rofes8lonal  personnel  In 
the  field. 

Community-based  environmental  educa- 
tion prog^'ams  can  use  the  schools  as  the 
focus  for  community  -self -improvement  and 
development.  Emerging  careers  in  environ- 
mental technology  offer  a  splendid  oppor- 


tuiUty  for  a  here-and-now  approach  to  voca- 
tional or  career  education.  This  approach 
would  be  combined  with  Work  Study  at  the 
high  school  level  and  meshed  with  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act  programs 
of  the  Skill  Centers  of  community  colleges — 
like  the  one  at  Denver  Oommtmlty  Ocrilcge, 
for  example. 

Environmental  management  and  technol- 
ogy offer  new  careers  for  unenyrtoyed  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  Brevard  Community 
College  at  Cocoa,  Fla.,  began  such  a  retrain- 
ing program  under  a  grant  made  Jointly  by 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  August  1970.  The  college  has 
made  the  experience  and  program  avaUable 
to  other  colleges  In  areas  of  high  aerospace 
technological  unemployment. 

Community-based  environmental  educa- 
tion programs  can  also  serve  as  a  lever  for 
volunteer  projects  and  can  be  the  source  of 
specific  community  Improvement  projects. 
New  Job  opportunities  are  being  created 
through  the  development  of  recycling  bvisl- 
nesses,  pollution  abatement  terms,  and  en- 
vironmental monitoring  and  control  activ- 
ities. These  opportunities  should  Increaae 
greatly  as  political  and  Industrial  Interest 
and  concern  continue  to  mount. 

The  coordinated  approach  to  environmen- 
tal concerns  must  Involve  more  than  tradi- 
tional State  government.  While  there  arc 
State  agencies  Involved  In  education,  health, 
natural  resources,  and  conservation,  so,  too, 
are  there  numerous  private  and  semlprlvate 
agencies  equally  Involved.  The  Izaak  Walton 
League  and  Audubon  Society  must  find  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. Federal  agencies — such  as  Interior, 
Agriculture,  HEW,  HUD,  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency — must  work  with  them 
aU.  Business,  Industry,  and  labor  must  find 
reconciliation  with  community  interests  and 
the  trade-offs  must  be  faced  by  all  con- 
cerned. A  concensus  exists  that  there  Is  and 
must  be  some  kind  of  State  commitment  to 
match  the  national  commitment  which  has 
been  Identified  by  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

A  State  commitment  to  environmental 
education  could  result  from  a  variety  of 
approaches.  There  is  no  single  required  or 
approved  system  of  organization.  One  pro- 
cedure might  be  the  establishment  of  a  task 
force  by  the  Governor  or  the  legislature  or 
both  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  State's 
environmental  problems  and  needs,  Its  re- 
sources, programs,  and  priorities.  Of  course, 
the  State's  educational  Institutions  would  be 
involved,  but  not  excluslvriy  or  even  prin- 
cipally concerned.  It  Is  possible  that  a  State 
center  for  environmental  education  might 
result  from  such  an  initiative.  A  center  could 
possibly  represent  and  reflect  all  the  State's 
participants  and  resources  In  enviroimiental 
problems  and  solutions,  from  those  of  busi- 
ness. Industry,  and  labor  to  professional  as- 
sociations, universities,  and  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  like  museums.  The  law  calls  for 
the  Office  of  Education  to  hear  the  reoMn- 
mendatlons  of  the  State  educational  agency 
before  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
approve  financial  assistance  progwuns  in  that 
State.  The  suggested  center  would  be  a  prime 
source  of  recommendations  for  the  required 
funding  procedures. 

Many  will  recognize  the  reform  measures 
ImpUclt  In  the  administrative  approach  to 
the  act,  which  is  to  look  to  the  many  pro- 
gressive, innovative,  and  Imaginative  envi- 
ronmental edticatlon  programs  at  the  local 
level  for  inspiration  and  replication.  Those 
local  groups  that  already  have  Invested  time, 
talent,  energy,  and  money  In  programs  that 
are  demonstrably  successful  and  promising 
will  receive  additional  funds.  The  new  law 
spells  out  the  principles  of  multiple  funding, 
progressive  weaning  of  a  program  supported 
wltOi  Pederal  funds,  and  the  sharing  of  Ideas 


and  talent  with  groups  willing  to  take  the 
initiative. 

Funding  of  environmental  education  pro- 
grams, under  the  act,  will  go  to  nonprofit 
public  and  prUTite  schools  and  agencies.  They 
must  have  been  In  existence  a  year  and 
proven  their  Ideas.  Environmental  education 
funds  must  not  replace  other  available 
money.  No  funds  will  be  provided  for  con- 
struction. Yet  the  principle  of  coordination 
of  programs.  Including  funds  from  other 
sources,  has  such  potential  that  the  accom- 
plishments under  the  act  may  far  surpass 
the  present  limited  concepts  and  immediate 
budget  of  an  admittedly  new  and  untried 
educational  program. 

Small  grants  of  up  to  $10,000  annually  will 
be  available  to  citizens*  groups,  volunteer 
organizations,  and  other  private  as  well  as 
public  nonprofit  organizations  for  conduct- 
ing courses,  symposiums,  and  otherwise  ex- 
ploring possibilities  In  environmental  edu- 
cation. This  specific  provision  Is  Intended  to 
discover,  illuminate,  and  Introduce  ideas  that 
might  otherwise  remain  untried  or  might  not 
appeal  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies. 
Although  the  Idea  of  an  advUory  board 
for  new  programs  Is  not  new,  the  act  provides 
for  an  Advisory  Council  on  Environmental 
Education  which  has  considerably  more  than 
rubber  stamp  responsibilities.  This  appoint- 
ed body  will  advise  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  on  most  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  It  will  have  authority  to 
evaluate  programs  and  publicize  its  findings. 
Further,  the  Advisory  Council's  responsi- 
bilities Include  requirements  that  It  assess 
and  recommend  the  part  It  should  play  under 
the  law.  The  Advisory  Council  must  refiect 
a  broad  geographic  and  disciplinary  con- 
stituency. A  balanced  representation  of 
memberships,  consistent  with  the  act.  Is  in- 
tended to  g^ard  against  favoritism  and  In- 
sure that  the  law  is  fairly  administered. 

We  see  in  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  a  medium  for  the  Office  of  Education, 
as  a  totality,  engaging  in  a  reform  activity 
concerning  all  the  people.  If  we  are  to  en- 
courage the  all-pervasive  spirit  of  environ- 
mental consciousness  in  the  State  and  local 
education  agencies,  then  we  must  start  in 
our  own  agency.  We  are  placing  this  small 
but  extremely  Important  function  In  the 
Office  of  Priority  Management,  with  direct 
and  constant  Influence  on  all  offices  and  bu- 
reaus of  OE.  We  see  environmental  education 
not  as  something  to  be  "taught"  but  a  con- 
dition to  be  lived. 


TAMING  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
HOODLUMS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
time  of  crisis  for  many  of  oui-  Nation's 
large  urban  schools. 

Vandalism,  robbery,  and  violence  have 
assumed  such  a  large  role  in  so  many 
of  our  schools  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
educational  process  itself  is  being  se- 
verely impeded. 

For  this  reason,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  published  in  Parade  mag- 
azine of  April  16.  It  highlights  the  en- 
couraging efforts  of  one  Baltimore 
school,  Woodbume  Junior  High.  Work- 
ing together,  the  students  and  admin- 
istrators of  this  school  have  successfully 
and  constructively  reaUzed  a  dramatic 
drop  in  robbery  and  vandalism  through 
the  implementation  of  a  new,  student 
oriented  security  system.  This  plan  has 
proven  amazingly  effective  in  reducing 
crime  and  drug  abuse  at  Woodbume 
Junior  High — it  is  a  plan  which  other 
schools  would  do  well  to  consider  in 
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mapping  their  own  battles  against  tjie 
menace  of  crime  in  our  schools.  ! 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cob- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  tne 
Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 
ALt  Knw  Want  To  B«  the  Ocoo  Oirt 

(By  George  Kannar)  • 
Like  manj  big  city  sciiools  around  tjhe 
country,  Baltimore's  Woodbourne  Junior 
High,  with  2100  students,  has  been  plagued 
by  robberies,  extortion,  gang  wars,  vandal- 
lam,  and — although  leas  than  a(»ne  place* — 
drugs.  Here,  however,  a  school  security  officer 
haa  come  up  with  an  effective  response,  ge 
puts  the  troublemakers  In  the  lawman's  tto- 
sltlon  as  members  of  the  school's  Student 
Secxulty  Patrol.  As  a  result,  he  says,  gaing 
wars  are  averted,  drugs  have  almost  vanished, 
and  vandalism  Is  down  an  astounding  ,09 
percent.  I 

"Baaically  all  kids  want  to  be  the  'gqod 
guy'."  says  John  Pugh,  the  38-year-old  far- 
mer detective,  amateur  cartoonist,  and  fash- 
ion model  who  organized  the  patrol.  "E«en 
the  bad  kids  are  Just  trying  to  look  like  >>lg 
heroes  to  the  other  bad  kids.  The  patrol  gives 
them  a  chance  to  look  like  heroes  In  every- 
one's eyes."  Thus,  the  patrol  serves  a  double 
purpose:  it  tightens  school  security,  and  at 
the  same  t""«  it  gives  wayward  youngsters 
a  chance  to  make  a  new  start  In  a  oonstr^ic- 
tive  direction.  I 

Patrol  members  stand  In  hallways  betw#«ai 
class  periods  to  keep  the  Uafflo  moving  ♦nd 
break  up  fights.  They  watch  students*  loclBers 
to  prevent  robberies.  They  look  and  listen  for 
clues  in  robberies  and  shakedowna  that  do 
occur.  1 

But  their  most  important  Job  is  onmnmnl- 
cation.  "They're  our  eyes  and  ears,"  says  0ne 
school  administrator.  And  when  trouble  is 
brewing  among  the  school's  rowdies  or  wten 
outside  youths  try  to  enter  the  school,  the 
Secvirity  Patrol  becomes  the  administration's 
voice  as  well.  Its  members,  otf  ten  close  friends 
of  the  roughest  and  toughest  students,  flr^y 
but  cordially  extend  the  word:  "Cool  jit." 
And.    coming   from   them,    the   message   is 

When  Parade  visited  Woodbourne  j  re- 
cently, a  crisU  was  in  the  air.  Rumors  oi  an 
impending  playground  gang  fight  at  luqch- 
time  were  reported  to  Pugh  by  membert  of 
the  Student  Security  Patrol.  Pugh  called  the 
Baltimore  Police  Department  which  •ent 
squad  cars  to  cruise  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school  in  case  something  serious  broke  tut. 
Later  in  the  morning,  on  a  tip  from  a  patrol 
member,  school  security  officers  confiscated  a 
knife  from  one  youngster. 

At  lunchtlme  Pugh  and  fellow  secuHtf 
officer  WlUlam  Morrow  showed  ap  at  the 
playground,  and  this,  together  with  ithe 
squad  cars,  kept  the  lunch  hour  peaceful. 
Later  Pugh  confided  that  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly worried  because  of  a  report  that 
one  of  the  gang  members  had  a  giin. 

EAST  TO  JOIN  I 

Pugh  has  made  It  easy  for  students  to  |oln 
the  patr«l.  They  are  asked  only  for  a  promise 
of  good  behavior  and  for  two  photographis  to 
put  on  their  Security  Patrol  Identification 
cards:  no  teacher  recommendations,  no  itiln- 
tmum  grades  are  necessary.  The  patrol  mem- 
bers succeed  or  fall  solely  on  the  basi0  of 
their  ability  as  "law  enforcement  officersi"  If 
a  member  misbehaves  in  school,  he  is  Sus- 
pended from  the  patrol  untu  Pugh  and  the 
other  members  decide  to  reinstate  him. 

The  Idea  of  putting  troublemakers  on,  the 
security  force  is  "as  old  as  ArlstotXe,"  accord- 
ing to  Leon  Horowitz.  Woodbourne's  princi- 
pal when  the  patrol  was  organized  In  April. 
1989,  and  now  director  of  secondary  scliools 
for  eastern  and  southeastern  Baltimore 


"The  difference,"  says  Horowitz,  "is  that 
Pugh  has  managed  to  g^ve  membership  In  the 
patrol  an  aura  of  something  to  aspire  to,  not 
a  Job  for  finits  or  stool  pigeons.  The  kids  who 
associate  with  him  learn  a  new  respect  for 
police  authority.  And  chances  are  that  some 
youngsters  who  would  have  gone  into  socially 
destructive  careers  will  now  end  up  In  police 
work  Instead." 

Not  all  of  the  patrol's  60  members  are  ex- 
troublemakers,  however;  some  of  them  are 
Just  interested  students,  Pugh  alto  has  three 
secret  "underground"  student  patrolmen 
who  provide  additional  useful  information. 
They  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  patrol  members' 
own  behavior. 

The  youngsters'  reasons  for  Joining  the 
patrol  are  many.  Status  Is  an  Important  mo- 
tivation, as  is  the  desire  for  the  Job's  con- 
siderable (la  student  eyes,  anyway)  fringe 
benefit:  the  freedom  to  leave  class  three  min- 
utes early  and  return  three  minutes  lata 
when  periods  change.  They  need  the  extra 
time  to  get  to  and  from  their  hallway  posts. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  too. 

"I  Joined  because  I  didn't  want  to  see  any 
more  fighting.  As  a  patrol  member  I  can  get 
in  there  and  break  up  fights,"  says  one  boy. 
"Now  I  can  stop  people  from  getting  hurt." 

And  other  students  appreciate  the  Job 
the  patrol  is  doing.  As  one  member  points 
out,  "At  first  some  of  my  friends  used  to 
tease  us  and  call  us  'Jimlor  pigs,'  but  after  a 
while  that  Just  became  kind  of  a  Joke.  They 
got  to  respecting  us.  Now  some  of  them  have 
even  Joined  up." 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  a  national 
policeman's  association,  recently  congratu- 
lated the  patrol  on  its  security  efforts  and  has 
agreed  to  supply  new  badges  and  commenda- 
tion plaques  for  its  members.  In  addition,  the 
association  will  sponsor  an  annual  "Student 
Security  Patrolman  of  the  Year"  award. 

TKX  PKBSONAL  TOXTCH 

A  good  deal  of  the  patrol's  success  derives 
from  the  excellent  rapport  Pugh  and  Morrow 
have  established  with  the  youngsters.  If  a 
kid  is  in  financial  trouble,  they  will  lend  him 
a  little  money.  If  he  needs  a  Job,  they  will 
help  him  find  one.  "Nobody  Is  too  far  gone" 
is  their  operating  principle. 

Because  of  repeated  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  school  officials  elsewhere,  Pugh  has 
written  a  manual  on  organizing  and  running 
student  security  patrols.  But  he  knows  that 
not  aU  problems  can  be  solved  "by  the  book." 
The  personal  touch  Is  what  really  counts  In 
dealing  with  young  people. 

"When  I'm  talking  to  the  kids,"  says  Pugh, 
"I  make  sure  to  tell  them  about  all  the  things 
I  did  wrong  when  I  was  a  kid.  I  try  to  show 
them  that  I  wasn't  always  a  'good  guy'  police- 
man. And  the  surprising  thing  Is  they  listen." 


bond  with  the  Poles,  having  adopted  their 
own  Constitution,  built  on  popular  sover- 
eignty. Just  two  years  prior  to  Poland's  first 
step.  We  m  America  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  the  fruits  of  nearly  two 
centuries  of  democracy  and  freedom  result- 
ing from  the  actions  of  our  founding  fathers. 
The  Poles,  as  the  free  world  recognized  all 
too  vividly  In  1705,  received  no  such  oppor- 
tunity. Their  short-lived  spark  of  democracy 
was  soon  quashed  by  the  third  pmrtltlon  of 
their  country  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
By  continuing  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
their  democratic  constitution,  drafted  so 
many  years  ago,  rather  than  a  date  of  victory 
In  battle  or  an  anniversary  of  national 
achievement,  the  Polish  people  demonstrate 
their  deeire  to  return  to  the  principles  of  In- 
dividual freedom.  They  deserve  that  chance, 
and  all  free  nations  must  continue  to  direct 
their  policies  toward  giving  Poland  that 
opportunity. 


POLISH  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ROTEL  Mr.  President^  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK) ,  I  aslt  imanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  hJm  on  the  subject  of  Polish 
independence  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PoLua  Indkfxnoxncx 

On  May  8,  1701,  the  people  of  Poland,  wtth- 
out  violence  or  bloodshed,  brought  forth  the 
brightest  light  of  democracy  ever  witnessed 
in  that  country.  The  Polish  people  expressed 
their  deep-felt  belief  that  popular  sovereignty 
was  the  principle  which  should,  through 
their  written  constitution,  become  the  basic 
law  of  the  land.  Poland  thus  led  the  way  in 
ncognlzlng  that  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people  was  more  important  than  that  of  the 
state. 

The  American  people  share  an  unusual 


MAYOR  NACRELLI'S 
PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
Mayor  John  NacreUi,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  declaring  day  before 
yesterday,  AprU  28,  as  POW  Day  in  his 
city.  I  would  like  to  join  Mayor  NacreUi, 
the  citizens  of  Chester,  and  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  deeply  concerned 
with  this  problem,  in  expressing  support 
lor  our  brave  men  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

I  feel  that  the  status  of  our  POW's  is 
repugnant  and  totally  unnecessary,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Hanoi  Government 
has  been  so  unwilling  to  provide  even 
verification  of  the  names  of  prisoners 
they  are  holding,  much  less  give  them 
hvunane  treatment.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  force  of  wprld  opinion  and 
human  oonacience  will  help  lead  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  accept  President 
Nixon's  plea  for  immediate  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  per- 
mit a  taxpayer  to  deduct  expenses  in- 
curred in  traveling  outside  the  United 
States  to  obtain  Information  concerning 
a  member  of  his  immediate  family  who 
is,  or  may  be,  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  And  I  will  continue 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  get  Hanoi  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  pro- 
vide these  men  with  fair  and  humane 
treatment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  io 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Peoclamatkw 

Whereas,  International  concern  for  the 
phght  of  Soviet  Jews  has  recently  p«rven 
tb«t  the  It<on  Ourtaln  can  be  pierced  by 
public  opinion;  and 

Whereas,  all  Americans  are  similarly  ooii' 
oemed  for  the  plight  of  American  prisoners 
in  the  himds  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
desire  to  eeek  more  humane  treatment,  if 
not  the  out  end  out  release  of  these  men; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  H.  NacrelU,  Mayw 
of  the  City  of  bhester,  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, do  hereby  proclaim  April  38,  1971 
ae  POW  Day  in  Cheeter,  and  oaU  upon  all 
citizens  of  Chester  to  Join  with  mllUons  of 
Americana  who  will  be  taking  part  in  pro- 
grams icToea  liie  eoantoy  on  tWe  day,  re- 
afflrmlng  their  support  of  these  valiant  men. 


i^  SO,  1971 
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PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
IS  SHOWING  RESULTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
2  or  3  weeks  have  not  been  good  for  the 
Presidential  critics  and  doomsayers  of 
this  country,  particularly  those  who 
seem  to  take  no  small  degree  of  delight 
In  pointing  the  finger  of  criticism  at  the 
Nixon  administration. 

First,  the  President  announced  a 
stepped-up  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  this  coming 
at  a  time  when  American  casualties  are 
being  continually  reduced  and  when  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  assuming  an  even 
greater  role  in  the  military  effort. 

Now,  even  while  the  President's  critics 
are  searching  for  ways  to  discount  these 
events,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
leased the  economic  statistics  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1971.  Much  to  the  doom- 
sayers' distress,  the  statistics  show  that 
the  President's  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
economy  are  successful. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  for  the  first  3  months  of  1971  the 
increase  in  consumer  prices  was  the  low- 
est in  4  years.  The  2.7  percent  on  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  basis  is  evidence 
that  the  President's  program  to  control 
inflation  is  working. 

This  annoimcement  is  even  more 
promising  when  it  is  combined  with 
other  national  economic  Indicators.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  showed  only  a 
moderate  increase  of  0.3  percent.  When 
this  is  combined  with  abnormally  small 
Increases  if  0.1  percent  in  January  and 
0.2  percent  in  February,  it  puts  the  over- 
ail  increase  for  the  year  well  below  the 
increase  for  earlier  years. 

An  even  more  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  strength  of  the  economy  is  the 
continuing  upsurge  of  the  stock  market. 
On  May  26,  1970,  President  Nixon  said 
that  he  thought  it  was  an  excellent  time 
to  invest  In  the  stock  market.  It  was  ex- 
cellent advice.  In  less  than  a  year,  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  average  has 
climbed  from  631.16  to  947.80,  a  rise  of 
316.64  points  or  an  increase  of  over 
50  percent. 

Market  experts  cite  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  the  market's  boom.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  1970 
business  slowdown  has  hit  bottom  and 
is  now  experiencing  the  growth  that 
President  Nixon  so  accurately  predicted. 
Closely  related  to  the  strong  showing 
of  the  stock  market  has  been  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  prime  interest  rate.  TTie  past 
year  has  seen  the  rate  fall  from  a  high 
of  8.5  percent  in  1969  to  5.5  percent  In 
March  of  this  year. 

On  a  more  personal  basis,  the  econom- 
ic growth  means  that  the  annual  rate  of 
housing  starts  will  have  gone  above  1.9 
million,  by  year's  end  that  the  personal 
Income  has  increased  6.3  percent  over  the 
same  quarter  last  year,  and  that  retail 
sales  have  Increased  3.3  percent  over  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1970.  This  resurgence 
in  personal  income  and  purchasing  power 
will  provide  the  basis  for  more  consump- 
tion, more  home  buying,  and  more  in- 
vestment in  coming  months. 

Also  noted  in  this  quarter's  statistics 
were  lower  mortgage  rates,  a  drop  In 


new-car  prices,  and  continued  decreases 
for  gasoline  and  women's  clothing. 

It  is  to  the  President's  credit  that  the 
economy  has  made  this  progress  despite 
continued  opposition  from  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  President's  oppo- 
nents seem  to  have  found  a  modem 
adaptation  of  the  old  western  adage  of 
shooting  first  and  asking  questions  later. 
It  seems  that  they  now  want  to  spend 
first  and  worry  about  the  consequences 
later. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  has  been  these 
same  spcnd-from-the-hip  critics  who 
were  among  the  first  to  claim  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  responsible  for 
inflation  and  unemployment.  Nowhere 
was  this  more  evident  than  in  my  own 
State  of  Utah.  During  last  year's  elec- 
tion campaign,  no  sooner  would  the  loud 
Democratic  demands  for  the  reductions 
in  defense  spending  come  to  an  end  than 
the  liberal  cries  would  begin  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  shutting  down  defense 
installations,  throwing  hundreds  of 
Utahans  into  unemployment.  These  com- 
plaints were  often  quicklv  followed  by 
charges  that  it  was  a  heartless  Republi- 
can Party  that  was  responsible  for  in- 
flation and  the  dismal  state  of  business. 
Then  in  almost  the  same  breath  the 
President  was  chastised  by  the  local 
Democratic  doomsayers  for  not  spending 
more  and  more  on  their  pet  projects  or 
programs. 

In  general,  no  efforts  were  spared  by 
Utah's  Democrats  in  their  campaign  to 
paint  a  dismal  dark  picture  of  Utah's 
economy  and  then  place  the  blame  on 
the  doorstep  of  Richard  Nixon  and  the 
RepubUcans.  ^      ^^ 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  the  cries,  the 
charges,  and  the  rhetoric.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  same  economic  trends  that 
are  establishing  themselves  on  the  na- 
tional level  are  also  reflected  In  the  sta- 
tistics coming  from  the  State  of  Utah. 
The  State  department  of  employment 
has  reported  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  unemployment.  This  in- 
crease was  especially  noted  in  the  agri- 
culture and  construction  industries. 
These  figures,  even  after  being  season- 
ally adjusted,  still  showed  an  Increase 
over  previous  months.  This  decrease  in 
imemployment  is  reflected  in  the  3.1-per- 
cent increase  in  capital  spending  in  Utah 
since  last  December. 

Along  these  same  lines,  I  was  encour- 
aged by  the  recent  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Business  Research  at 
the  University  of  Utah.  Each  spring  this 
bureau  compiles  and  publishes  selected 
business  statistics  for  all  Utah  counties. 
Their  report  for  1970.  which  was  recently 
released,  stated: 

Although  1970  was  a  year  In  which  the 
nation's  economy  slowed  down,  the  state  as 
a  whole  showed  a  percentage  growth  In  all 
categories  .  .  .  except  new  car  sales.  The 
percentage  Increase  this  year  was  larger  than 
between  1968  and  1969  for  residential  con- 
struction, new  dwelling  units,  total  construc- 
tion, average  work  force,  average  monthly 
nanagrlcultural  wages  and  annual  nonagrl- 
culturar  payroll.  Only  the  nonagrlcultural 
employment  and  nonresidential  construction 
had  a  slower  growth  raje  diirlng  the  latter 
period.  i»'.     ^  • 


On  the  whole,  the  State  of  Utah  ex- 
perienced a  2.7-percent  increase  in  aver- 
age nonagricultural  emplo3mient. 

Without  going  Into  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  bureau's  statistics,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  with  their  report  and  the  in- 
creases reported  by  the  Utah  State  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security,  It  is 
evident  on  a  small  scale  the  economic 
progress  that  is  being  made  nationwide. 
Even  in  view  of  these  encouraging  sta- 
tistics, Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there 
will  still  be  difficult  situations  to  cope 
with  and  possibly  some  temporary  set- 
backs, but  the  important  thing  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  the  trends  have  been  estab- 
lished and  Richard  Nixon  is  once  again 
doing  what  he  said  that  he  would  do. 
His  policies  of  vigorous  end  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  are  achieving 
greater  stability  in  costs  and  prices. 

Having  worked  closely  with  the  admin- 
istration on  a  number  of  these  programs, 
I  know  that  the  decisions  were  not  easy 
to  make  and  they  were  made  even  more 
difficult  by  the  opposition  that  he  re- 
ceived from  many,  including  some  in 
the  Congress.  It  required  no  small  amount 
of  courage  for  the  President  to  stand  by 
his  policies  when  It  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  give  in  to  the  pressures 
calling  for  a  less  responsible  fiscal  pro- 
gram. 

The  American  public  has  recognized 
this  courage,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  Increased  support  that  they  have 
given  the  President  in  recent  opinion 
polls  that  have  been  conducted  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  those 
who  were  among  the  most  vocal  critics 
of  the  President's  economic  policies  will 
also  be  among  the  first  to  admit  that 
progress  is  being  made  and  that  we  are 
achieving  the  goals  of  orderly  economic 
increases  accompanied  by  relative  sta- 
bility in  costs  and  prices.  Doubting  very 
much  that  this  will  happen,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  it  will  continue  to  be  ra- 
ther distressing  times  for  the  critic  and 
doomsayers. 

WOODROW    WILSON    NATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  incepUon  in  1945,  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son National  Fellowship  Foundation  has 
provided  vital  initial  aid  to  exceptional 
young  college  graduates  embarking  upon 
doctoral  studies  and  eventual  careers  in 
education.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
foundation  have  been  impressive.  In  less 
than  30  years  there  have  been  over 
18,000  Woodrow  Wilson  fellows.  At  the 
present  time  6,000  former  Woodrow  Wil- 
son fellows  are  teaching  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Eminent  alumni  of  the  pro- 
gram Include  Ralph  Nader;  Robert  F. 
Goheen.  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Albert  B.  Brown,  president  of  Long 
Island  University;  and  Padraic  Kennedy, 
former  head  of  Vista. 

In  the  1971-72  competition  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellowships,  more  than  10.000 
college  seniors  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  nominated  by 
their  professors.  Out  of  this  number, 
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regional    selection    committees    elected 
305  fellows  and  recommended  741  final 
ists  to  graduate  schools  for  fellowships 
and     assistantships     awarded    by     the 
schools. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  competi- 
tion for  these  esteemed  fellowships  is 
rigorous  and  challenging.  And  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  Mr.  Hans  Rosenhaupt 


WOODROW  WILSON  FINALISTS,   ^971-72 
MARYLAND 


City 


Home  address 


Baltimore: 

Lewis,  Diane  Susen 5908  Winner  Ave 

Roig.  Randy  Allen 1021  Green  Acre 

Seliger,  Susan  Diane 1805  W.  Rogers  Ave 

Weisman,  Robert  Bruce ♦004  Liberty  Heights  Ave.. 

Bowie: 

Cowan.  Donna  Lynn Cowan  Ave.,  Rt.  No.  1, 

Box  344. 

Frencis,  Patricia  Ruthann...  12149  Long  Ridge  Lane.-.. 

Frederick:  Davis,  Christopher         Rl.  5,  Jefferson  Blvd 

Richardi 
Hyattsville:  „    ,^ 

Coe  Mrs.  Joan  Barbara 2811  Nicholson  St,  No.  203 

Meyerson,  Mark  Daniel 3421-U  Tulane  Dr 

Rusinko.  Nancy  Elaine 6013  37th  Ave 

Wllfong,  Susan  duPaul 6700  Beterest  Rd 

Silver  Spring: 

Betcher,  Bro.  Michael  9001  New  Hampshire  Ave 

Joseph. 

Schneider,  Alan  Gregory 717  Edelbut  Dr 

Whaaton;  Willoughby,  John  3815  Kayson  St 

Alden. 


president  of  the  foundation,  in  his  view 
that— 

In  future  years  these  remarkable  young 
men  and  women  will  be  among  the  teachers 
and  leaders  who  will  help  to  achieve 
America's  goal  of  universal  higher  education. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
today  that  this  year  12  Woodrow  Wilson 


fellows  and  14  Woodrow  Wilson  finalists 
are  native  Marylanders,  and  I  think  It 
appropriate  and  deserving  that  they  be 
recognized  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


WOODROW  WILSON  FELLOWS,  1971-72 
MARYLAND 


Undergraduate  college 


Goucher  College. 
University  of  Maryland. 
University  of  Chicago. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 

College. 
Bowie  State  College. 
University  of  Maryland. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Catholic  University  of 

America. 
Columbia  Union  College. 
.  University  of  Michigan. 


City 

Baltimore: 

Eareckson,  Louise  Tannehlll. 

Murray,  MIchele  Phyllis 

Paris.  Ira  Mark 

Rlchman,  William  Mark 

Bethesda:  Wiener.  Joshua  Mark. 
Chevy  Chase:  Steptoe,  Mary  Loa 
Hillcrest  Heights:  Hanson, 

Maureen  Rebecca. 
Laurel:  Redenbarger,  Wayne 

Jacob. 
Silver  Spring: 

Callanan.  Kathleen  Brigld.. 

Levenson,  Carl  Avren 

Luck,  Cynthia  LaVerne 

McEuen,  James  Edward 


Home  address 


Undergraduate  college 


4136  Roland  Ave Michigan  State  University. 

7707  Windy  Ridge Towson  State  College. 

1019  Flagtree  Lane Johns  Hopkins  University. 

3215  Shelburne  Rd University  of  Pennsylvania. 

5705  KIngswood  Rd University  of  Chicago. 

6808  Connecticut  Ave Occidental  College. 

2300  Foster  Place,  SE. Duke  University. 

9689MuirklrkRd,  95B Indiana  University. 

8509  Leonard  Or Dickinson  College. 

8712  Leonard  Dr Allegheny  College. 

1207  North  Belgrade  Rd Pembroke  College,  Brown 

University. 
412  Pershing  Dr Antioch  College. 


ARAB-ISRAEL  PEACE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hav ; 
printed  in  the  Record  a  major  address  on 
Israel-Arab  peswje  by  the  Senator  froiji 
Kansas  ( Mr.  Dole  ) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Delegates  to  the  Amerlcab 
Israel  Public  AfftUrs  Committee,  members  c>f 
the  Washington  Jewish  Community  and 
guests. 

Bipartisan  support  for  the  establshme: 
and  development  of  Israel  has  always  been 
major  element  In  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  the  Middle  East.  With  a  few  notab 
exceptions.  Republicans  and  Democrats  ha 
always  Joined  forces.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  gre 
privilege  to  be  here  tonight,  not  only  as  f 
Junior  Senator  from  Kansas,  but  also  as  t 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Co: 
mlttee. 

KANSAN    WAS    EAKLY    CHAMPION    OF    ISRAEL  | 

Charles  Curtis,  who  was  the  Republic 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  15  years  and  wl^o 
climaxed  his  distinguished  career  as  our  Vlie 
President  from  1929  to  1933,  was  one  of  a  loqg 
line  of  Republican  Congressmen  who  contrll>- 
uted  to  the  reallzaUon  of  a  modem  Israel 
SUte.  As  far  back  as  1918.  he  heartily  ap- 
proved the  Balfour  Declaration  and  statad 
that  "these  long  oppressed  people  should  oe 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  out  and  dfc- 
termlne  their  own  future  and  homeland  pf 
their  own."  i 

Isolationism  was  rampant  following  Worfd 
War  I.  As  the  Majority  Whip  In  the  Senalje, 
Curtis  fought  against  this  trend  to  wjn 
passage  of  the  Lodge-Plsh  resolution  whlcb. 
In  1923,  put  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  record  In  favor  of  the  Balfo\ir  Declaratlob. 
This  was  not  a  proforma  or  routine  affair  — 
there  was  opposition  and  It  had  to  be  over- 
come. 

At  that  time  the  birthright  of  the  Jewish 
State  was  under  attack  from  many  quarters— 
which  even  then  was  not  an  unusual  condi- 
tion. The  League  of  Nations  was  then  delaty- 
ing  approval  Ijecause  the  United  States  hiwl 
not  endorsed  the  Declaration.  In  England,  the 
House  of  Lords  actually  repudiated  the  B»l- 
four  Declaration. 


AMHUCA    STTPPOBTED   JKWI8H    HOMELAND 

Nevertheless,  In  unequivocal  terms,  the 
American  people,  speaking  through  their  Rep- 
resentatives In  Washington,  afBrmed  their 
support  of  the  Jewish  homeland.  Curtis  never 
lost  faith  In  the  potential  viability  and  the 
eventual  formation  of  the  State. 

In  1932,  he  helped  to  form  the  American 
Palestine  Committee  and  became  Its  Hon- 
orary Chairman.  This  Committee's  purpose 
was  to  "organize  more  effectively  our  en- 
deavors as  non-Jews  to  cooperate  with  this 
great  IdecJlstlc  cause."  The  ConmUttee  de- 
clared that  It  regarded  the  speedy  realization 
of  Zionism  as  an  imperative  necessity.  It 
would  be  an  exaggeration  for  me  to  claim 
that  the  Republican  Party  Is  singularly  re- 
sponsible for  support  of  the  Jewish  State  In 
this  country.  This  has  always  been  a  biparti- 
san endeavor;  sometimes  we  have  judged  clr- 
cvmiistances  accurately  and  sometimes  we 
have  made  mlstaies.  Nevertheless,  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  never  defaulted  on  Its 
basic  commitment  to  the  formation  and  sur- 
vival of  the  Jewish  State. 

COP   CALLED   FOB   OPENING   OF   PALESTINE 

In  the  dark  years  of  World  War  n,  In  1944, 
the  Republican  Party  was  the  first  to  write 
Into  Its  party  platform  a  strong  plank  calling 
for  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  Jewish  Immi- 
grants and  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  democratic  commonwealth  in  Palestine. 

The  Democrats,  too,  had  a  strong  plank 
that  year  and  it  was  only  four  years  later 
that  both  planks  were  transformed  Into 
reality. 

Since  then,  the  State  of  Israel  has  thrived 
and  grown.  I  have  seen  this  growth  first  hand 
and  am  convinced  that  State  will  continue 
to  live  and  prosper — with  the  support  of  most 
Americans,  regardless  of  political  party. 

ISRAEL   STILL   MENACED 

Today,  however,  the  State  of  Israel  Is  a 
beleaguered  nation.  She  Is  surrounded  by 
hostile  nations.  But  this.  In  Itself,  would  not 
be  an  overwhelming  challenge  to  the  re- 
sourcefulnees  and  courage  of  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple were  It  not  for  the  Soviet  threat. 

The  Jewish  people  have  lived  with  Russian 
hostility  on  many  fronts  over  the  centuries. 
All  of  us  know  about  the  pogroms  of  Czarlst 
times — pogroms  which  brought  many  of  your 
forebears  to  this  and  other  lands  of  refuge. 

Even  after  the  Bolsheviks  overcame  the 


Czarlsts,  the  antl-Jewlah  attitude  remained 
basically  unchanged.  There  was  the  continu- 
ing bigotry,  discrimination  against  Jewish 
Institutions  and,  most  of  all,  hostility  to 
Zionism,  a  hostility  based  on  Ideological 
grounds,  for  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
Communist  party  fought  the  concept  of  a 
Jewish  state  as  counter-revolutionary.  Inside 
Russia,  Jews  were  Imprisoned  and  Zionists 
exiled,  while  the  Government  carried  on  an 
unrelenting  attack  against  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, Jevrlsh  institutions  and  the  religion 
Itself. 

In  1948,  there  was  a  brief  Interlude  when 
the  Soviet  Union  supported  the  formation  at 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Jewish  State.  One 
must  realize,  however,  that  this  was  nothing 
more  than  a  tactic  to  serve  long-term  Soviet 
expanlonlst  ambitions.  This  sudden  and 
brief  reversal  of  policy  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Zionists  were  fighting  to  end 
British  rule  in  Palestine. 

XT.S.S.B.  DENOUNCES  ISRAEL 

Within  a  few  years,  the  USSR  was  de- 
nouncing Israel  as  a  reactionary  and  Im- 
perialistic puppet  because  the  Jewish  State 
refused  to  become  a  Soviet  satellite  and  be- 
cause It  was  totally  oriented  toward  democ- 
racy. Now,  Soviet  enmity  for  the  Jewish 
people  had  a  geopolitical  rationale. 

RtrSSIANS    woo    ARABS 

Rebuffed  by  Israel,  the  Soviets  set  out  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  Arab  states  by  exploit- 
ing Arab  hostUlty  toward  Israel.  Hostility  to- 
ward Israel  abroad  has  paralleled  hostility 
toward  Jews  Inside  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
Czarist  days,  Russian  anti-Semitism  has  been 
Ingrained. 

INTBODTICED    RESOLUTION    FOB    SOVIET    JKWBT 

In  protest  against  this  and  the  recent  re- 
currence of  show  trials  and  repression  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  Introduced  Into  the  Senate 
last  December  a  resolution  to  express  "grave 
concern"  over  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews. 
I  urged  In  that  resolution  that  the  USSR 
"Provide  fair  and  equitable  justice  for  Its 
Jewish  citizens."  Unfortunately,  we  may  have 
a  long  time  to  wait.  This  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  on  December  29,  1970. 

RUSSIANS    OBJECT    EXPANSION    IN    MIDEAST 

Soviet  tactics  in  the  Middle  East  concen- 
trate on  Israel  but  the  main  Soviet  objective 
Is  expansion  In  the  Middle  East.   If  there 
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were  no  Israel,  the  Russians  would  doubUeas 
BXDlolt  other  conflicts  In  the  area.  They  would 
support  Egypt  against  Saudi  Arabia,  or  Syria 
ojjainst  Jordan.  It  has  been  said  that  If  there 
were  no  Israel  to  menace,  they  would  have  to 
invent  one. 

Thus,  the  Arab  war  against  Israel  serves 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  convenient  pretext  to 
further  imperialistic  designs  which  go  back 
to  Czarlst  days. 

ACE-OLD   RUSSIAN    TARGET 

In  previous  centuries,  Turkey  stood  in  the 
oath  of  the  Russian  southward  drive.  During 
aie  brief  Nazi-Soviet  alliance,  the  Russians 
aimed  to  get  a  German  promise  for  control 
over  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Dardanelles. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Russians  tried  to 
annex  part  of  Iran  and  to  Infiltrate  into 
Turkey  and  Greece.  Firm  U.S.  action  stopped 
the  Communist  advance  In  these  areas.  PaU- 
me  there,  the  Soviets  have  concentrated  on 
ECTPt  exploiting  Arab  Nationalism  and  old 
grievances  against  Israel  to  keep  the  entire 
region  In  conflict. 

The  tools  which  the  KremUn  leadership 
has  used  to  gain  Inroads  In  the  Middle  East 
are  economic,  political  and.  most  Important, 
military— planes,  weapons  and  training  in 
their  use. 

RUSSM     PUSHES     MIDEAST    ASMS    RACE 

This  process,  which  began  in  1955,  con- 
tinues today.  For,  no  matter  what  her  leaders 
might  say,  the  fact  Is  the  Russians  have 
never  been  willing  to  agree  to  any  limitation 
of  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East.  When- 
ever the  United  States  has  hesitated  to  pro- 
vide arms  Israel  has  requested.  In  the  hope 
that  this  might  initiate  mutual  restraint, 
the  Russians  unhesitatingly  have  escalated 
their  involvement  by  sending  more  MIGs  and 
ralseiles  to  Egypt. 

The  Russians  watch  the  United  States 
closely  for  any  signs  of  hesitation  or  weak- 
ness. They  know  that  we  are  the  only  major 
power  standing  between  them  and  domina- 
tion in  the  Middle  East. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Soviets 
have  continued  this  maneuver  by  supplying 
Egypt  with  their  most  advanced  jets— 
MIG-23S. 

ISRAEL    ON    THE    FIRING    LIN« 

Among  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  only 
oue— Israel — Is  menaced  directly  by  hostile 
Soviet  troops  and  equipment  without  the 
benefit  of  a  treaty  or  a  security  pact.  And, 
unlike  many  other  nations  which  get  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  United  States,  Israel  is 
unique  in  that  It  pays  for  all  Ite  military 
equipment,  albeit  on  special  terms. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  Soviet  Union 
regards  Israel  as  a  vulnerable  Cold  War  tar- 
get and  that  the  Soviet  Union's  Arab  allies 
watch  eagerly  for  the  slightest  sign  of  XSS. 
hesitation  in  support  of  Israel?  Such  hesita- 
tion would  l)e  clear  evidence  that  Israel  in- 
deed stands  alone  and  might  prove  to  be  an 
easy  prey. 

NICHTMABE    OF    PAST    BETRAYALS 

I  know  that  the  nightmare  of  isolation 
weighs  heavily  on  this  audience  here  tonight. 
It  conjures  up  the  grim  memory  of  the  holo- 
caust visited  upon  the  Jewish  people  during 
the  Second  World  War,  when  a  paralysed 
world  sat  by  and  ignored  the  Nazi  policy  of 
intimidation,  harassment,  jurisdlcal  dis- 
crimination and,  finally  the  mass  murder  of 
six  million  human  beings.  It  Is  against  this 
background  of  history,  so  fresh  in  memory, 
that  many  of  us  have  come  to  think  of  Israel 
as  a  test  case  of  our  clvUizatlon.  For  If  we 
fall  In  our  responsibility  to  humanity  a  eec- 
ond  time,  could  we  ourselves  survive? 

EN<EMIES  SEEK   AMERICAN  BCTBXAT 

The  Arab  militants  do  not  need  to  make 
peace  with  Israel.  They  know  the  Soviets  are 


willing  to  foot  tiie  bill  for  continued  war 
preparation  and  war.  Itself.  Moreover,  Israel, 
m  Arab  eyes,  has  only  the  United  States  to 
support  her,  and  they,  hearing  the  voices  of 
faint  hearts  calling  for  retreat  and  surrender 
In  Vietnam,  view  the  United  States  as  a 
fickle  friend  to  any  ally.  They  are  wrong. 
Their  hopes  for  an  American  abandonment 
are  an  illusion.  They  misinterpret  every 
American  proposal  and  gesture  which  Is  In- 
tended to  win  Arab  friendship  as  a  sign  of 
hostility  to  Israel.  When  the  United  States 
takes  any  action  toward  peace,  the  Soviets 
conjiire  up  the  mirage  of  final  victory.  Yes, 
we  seek  peace.  But  we  do  not  seek  surrender. 
We  seek  a  negotiated  settlement,  reached  by 
the  parties  concerned,  and  free  of  great  power 
imposition. 

DIVISIVE   TACTICS    FAIL 

Israel's  foes  sometimes  try  to  alienate  us 
from  Israel  by  arguing  that  an  Arab  victory 
over  Israel  would  lessen  the  Arab  need  for  a 
Soviet  presence  In  the  Middle  East.  That  is 
sophistry.  We  will  not  accept  that  argimient. 
On  the  contrary.  If  the  Soviet-backed  Arab 
extremists  ever  succeed  In  their  war  against 
Israel,  Russian  prestige  will  be  enhanced  and 
Infiuence  in  the  Arab  world  will  be  stronger 
than  ever.  Personally,  I  am  convinced  that 
American  support  of  Israel — suMwrt  that  is 
firm  and  unyielding — Is  an  essential  Ingre- 
dient in  keeping  peace  and  freedom  for  Israel 
alive  In  the  Middle  East, 

And  I  believe  that  that  support  will  con- 
tinue. 

SOVIET  THREAT   BEAL 

Pew  doubt  that  the  Soviet  threat  is  real. 
A  war  plane  that  can  travel  from  Cairo  to 
Tel  Aviv  in  7%  minutes  does  not  seem  like 
"humbuggery"  to  me.  Yes.  the  Soviet  threat 
is  real,  not  only  to  Israel  but  also  to  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  East,  and  beyond— the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  East  Africa, 
and  the  entire  Mediterranean — the  soft  un- 
der-belly  of  Europe. 

It  threatens  the  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  the  pillars 
of  the  free  world. 

Thus,  the  threat  to  Israel  becomes  a  part 
of  a  wider  threat  to  which  American  policy 
In  that  part  of  the  world  must  respond. 

Thus,  Israel  becomes  a  major  pivot  around 
which  American  policy  In  that  part  of  the 
world  Inevitably  revolves. 

URGED   PLANES   FOB    ISBAEL 

About  one  year  ago,  I  joined  with  76  of  my 
colleagues  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  urging  that  we  provide  planes  to 
Israel.  I  took  the  position  then,  and  I  want 
to  reaffirm  it  now,  that  "the  strength  of 
Israel's  military  posture  Is  the  best  guarantee 
against  the  outbreak  of  major  hostilities."  In 
that  way  the  needs  for  Israel's  Immediate 
survival  will  be  assured.  Arab  leaders  will 
have  to  re-examine  their  belligerency;  Rus- 
sian expansion  will  be  slowed,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  free  world  in  the  Middle  East  will 
be  more  secure. 

LONG  TEBM    HOPES   FOB  PEACE 

But  In  looking  to  the  future  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  we  seek  more  than  the  continua- 
tion of  an  uneasy  truce — of  an  armed  truce 
subject  to  erupt  into  open  warfare  without 
a  moment's  notice. 

For  the  millions  of  Arab  and  Israeli  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  the  tensions  and  hostili- 
ties of  today,  we  hope  for  a  future  free  of 
strife.  Such  a  future  must  be  built  on  more 
than  guns  and  planes — though  we  must 
never  forget  the  Importance  of  military 
security. 

Such  a  future  must  be  built  on  a  genuine, 
lasting  settlement  of  the  basic  differences 
that  divide  the  contending  parties  In  the 
Mideast.  Obviously,  this  kind  of  settlement 
should  not  and  will  not  be  Imposed  from 
the  outside.  The  Idea  of  a  rigid  "agreement". 


engineered  by  the  great  powers  and  infUcted 
on  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  Is  neither  eth- 
ical nor  practical.  It  would  not  be  a  just 
peace,  and  It  would  not  be  a  lasting  peace, 
by  Its  very  natiure. 

ENCOURAGE   PEACEFUL   SETTLEMENT 

But,  while  the  great  powers  and  the 
United  Nations  cannot  Impose  peace,  they 
can  encourage  It.  They  can  refrain  from  acts 
which  threaten  the  tenuous  first  steps  which 
reasonable  men  and  women  on  both  sides 
have  taken. 

While  ensuring  that  the  State  of  Israel 
never  is  subject  to  mUltary  blackmail  from 
neighboring  enemies,  we  must  also  recognize 
that,  although  there  is  a  widespread  hos- 
tUlty to  Israel  in  the  Arab  world,  the  Arab 
peoples  and  the  Arab  states  are  not  a  mono- 
lith 

UNDBBCUTTING  AMERICAN  EFFORTS  THREATEN 
PEACE 

Those  who  would  undermine  either  Ameri- 
can role — ^be  they  critics  from  the  right  or 
the  left— increase  the  threat  to  Israel,  and  to 
world  peace.  In  the  Middle  East. 

Sometimes  such  action  takes  the  form  or 
destroying  America's  credibility  as  a  worid 
power  that  honors  its  global  commitments; 
sometimes  It  takes  the  form  of  trying  to 
weaken  our  strength  as  a  mUltary  power  In 
an  age  when  strength  Is  stUl  the  final  guar- 
antor of  peace;  and,  sometimes,  whether  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  new  spirit  of  isolation 
and  disengagements— of  turning  our  back  on 
our  friends  and  allies  aroimd  the  world  and 
burying  our  head  in  the  sand— whichever 
of  these  forms  It  takes,  the  result  will  al- 
ways be  the  same. 

The  resiUt  will  play  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  see  Israel  cut  off  and  helpless— of 
those  who  would  see  the  birthplace  of  our 
Judeo-Christlan  culture  become  a  scene  of 
new  desolation  and  destruction. 

RISK  OF  GLOBAL  TRAGEDY 

It  would  be  the  greatest  tragedy  of  re- 
corded history  If  the  cradle  of  three  great 
religions— Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam- 
should  be  the  cockpit  of  a  third,  and  prob- 
ably a  last,  world  war. 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration are  pledged  never  to  let  this 
happen,  as  long  as  it  lies  In  our  power  to 
prevent  It.  ,        ,,     ._ 

This  means  both  maintaining  Israel  s  de- 
fensive strength  and  encouraging  the  kind 
of  moderate,  fair-minded  climate  In  which 
men  of  good  will  on  both  sides  can  meet 
and  reach  accord. 

ARAB    MODERATES    ENDANGERED 

There  are  good  men  and  bad— many  hon- 
est seekers  of  peace— in  some  Arab  capitals. 

Indeed,  we  have  seen  cases  when  the 
extremists  of  the  Arab  worid  have  turn^ 
their  wrath  away  from  Israel  and  attempted 
to  destroy  more  than  one  moderate  Arab 
leader  In  the  past— most  recently.  In  the 
case   of  Jordan's   King   Hvisseln. 

Fortunately  for  the  prospects  of  peace 
and  stability,  that  attempt  faUed.  Just  as 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  demonstrated 
its  determination  to  make  available  to  Is- 
rael the  arms  and  material  needed  for  a 
secure  defense,  the  American  naval  presence 
m  the  Mediterranean  was  a  powerful  factor 
in  helping  end  the  Syrian  Invasion  and  In 
preventing  an  extremist  takeover  of  Jordan. 

The  efforts  of  Secretary  Rogers  to  preserve 
the  reputotlon  of  the  United  States  as  an 
honest  broker  In  the  Middle  East  Is  impor- 
tant to  the  long  range  security  of  Israel, 
secretary  Rogers  is  In  the  Middle  East  to- 
night to  bring  what  Influence  he  may  have 
to  bear  on  both  Hgypt  and  Israel  m  the 
cause  of  peace.  Of  course,  he  recognizes, 
that  there  are  many  difficulties  that  lie 
ahead  before  we  can  be  sure  of  peace  In 
this  area.  However,  I  think  that  I  should 
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point  out  that  since  last  June  when  Secje- 
tary  Rogers  first  undertook  new  peace  nego- 
tiations, there  has  been  more  progress  rn^de 
Involving  both  parties  than  at  any  time  i In 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  It  Is  well  to  i*- 
member  also  that  it  has  now  been  nine 
months  since  there  has  been  any  shooting 
In  this  area.  No  one  In  this  Administration 
is  predicting  any  such  thing  as  a  ma  or 
breakthrough  In  peace  negotiation  bu^  I 
have  been  assured  that  Secretary  Rogers  aas 
high  hopes  of  narrowing  areas  of  difference 
between  Israel  and  Egypt.  If  he  can  accon- 
pllsh  this,  his  trip  will  have  been  worlh- 
whlle  and  perhaps  It  will  even  allow  us  to 
predict  some  degree  of  confidence  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  dream  of  a  generation  of  pel  ice 
will  not  founder. 

SESKINO    PXACS 

Seek  peace  and  pursue  It,  we  are  told  in 
the  34th  Psalm,  for  "the  eyes  of  the  I/rd 
are  upon  the  rlghteoiis,  and  his  ears  ure 
open  unto  their  cry." 

It  Is  the  young,  the  Innocent  on  bcth 
sides  who  have  paid  the  greatest  price  li  a 
generation  of  hatred  and  violence  In  I  he 
Middle  East.  For  23  years  their  prayers  tor 
peace  have  gone  unanswered. 

PEACE  CANNOT  BE   WON   OVERNIGHT 

Strife  that  has  lasted  this  long  cannot  be 
expected  to  end  overnight.  Ending  It  ■«'1U 
be  a  long,  hard  business.  But  we  must  ccn- 
tlnue  "to  seek  peace  and  pursue  It",  In  (he 
words  of  the  Old  Testament. 

For  until  there  is  real  peace,  there  will  be 
no  rest  for  anyone  In  the  Holy  Land,  aind 
no  real  security  from  war  for  all  the  peoppes 
of  the  World. 

Israel  must  and  shall  survive  as  a  free 
nation.  But  beyond  bare  survival,  let  us 
work  for  the  day  when  a  generation  of  Aitib 
and  Israeli  children  can  be  bom  into  a 
world  at  peace — a  world  in  which  old  (in- 
mltles  and  mjustlces  no  longer  poison  i,he 
chances  for  peaceful  development  and  co- 
operation. 

NOT    AN   TTNATTAINABI^    DUCAM 

To  some,  this  may  seem  an  unattainatsle 
dream.  But.  then,  there  were  many  vtho 
scoffed  at  the  Idea  of  creating  a  State!  of 
Israel  In  the  first  place.  They  said  that,  too, 
was  impossible.  I 

Yet  today,  the  State  of  Israel  Is  a  string 
and  proud  reality.  If  that  dream  of  coufat- 
less  centuries  could  be  turned  to  reality; 
If  the  desert  could  be  made  to  flower — sui 
peace  Is  not  an  lmix>ssible  goal. 

I  do  not  believe  so.  and  the  Nixon 
ministration  does  not  either. 

Tour  strength  and  understanding  can 
to  make  It  a  reality. 


the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare have  emphasized  in  detail  the  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  the  community 
service  programs,  the  outstanding  Poster 
Grandparent  program,  and  research  and 
training  efforts  that  a  reduction  in  fund- 
ing would  have  had.  The  AOA  has  been 
limping  along  on  a  pitifully  small  budget 
of  $32  million  when  the  administration 
proposed  cutting  that  amount  to  $29.5 
million. 

Now,  in  what  can  only  be  termed  a 
significant  reversal  of  policy,  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  a  course  that  our  two 
committees  have  advocated  all  along.  Not 
merely  restoring  the  budget  to  its  orig- 
inal amoimt,  but  increasing  it  by  several 
million  more. 

Considering  that  the  amoimt  of  mon- 
ey we  spent  in  Vietnam  in  the  last  6 
weeks  alone  would  have  funded  all  of  the 
AOA  programs  at  the  authorized  level  of 
$105  million  per  year  for  the  rest  of  this 
century,  or  that  the  amount  we  gave 
the  Greek  Junta  for  military  aid  for  this 
year  alone  was  twice  the  amount  the 
administration  originally  proposed  giv- 
ing to  our  own  aged  Americans  through 
the  AOA  programs,  I  can  only  express 
relief  at  this  recent  change  of  events. 

Even  so,  there  remains  much  to  be 
done  for  the  Nation's  elderly.  Because 
the  AOA  has  been  submerged  deeply  in 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  several  of  Its 
most  promising  programs  stripped  of  im- 
portance by  diverting  them  to  other 
agencies,  we  cannot  consider  the  battle 
won  till  the  elderly  have  been  credited 
with  the  importance  and  influence  In- 
tended by  Congress  in  enacting  the  Old- 
er American's  Act  of  1965. 

To  this  end,  I  shall  be  naming  a  bi- 
partisan advisory  committee  to  present 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  for  a  suc- 
cessor agency  to  the  Administration  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  explaining  the  new 
proposed  budgetary  requests  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorc, 
as  follows: 


A  REVERSAL  OP  POLICY  ON 
ING  FOR  AOA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  tun 
pleased  to  report  to  you  today  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare armounced,  during  a  Senate  helir- 
Ing  this  week,  that  the  adminlstratidn's 
proposed  cutbacks  in  fimdlng  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  aging  would  be  rescind- 
ed. This  is  indeed  a  cause  for  satisfac- 
tion when  one  considers  the  consequenpes 
that  the  cutbacks  would  have  had.  Now, 
rather  than  cutting  funds  fnan  the  pro- 
gram, the  administration  has  said  it  will 
seek  $10  million  in  excess  of  its  orlgi|ial 
request  of  $29.5  million.  . 

This  is  far  short,  however,  of  the  $|05 
million  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  hearings,  conducted  Jointly  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  4nd 
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which  I  cosponsored.  In  conjunction  with 
his  statement,  and  his  bill  to  provide  that 
mail  shall  be  carried  on  a  priority  basis 
on  Amtrak  passenger  trains,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  listing  the  1969 
maU  revenue  received  by  the  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Chtirch  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  saying  that  this  mail 
should  not  be  carried  on  freight  trains 
when  there  is  an  Amtrak  route  that  could 
be  used.  This  source  of  revenue  should 
clearly  be  assigned  to  the  passenger  cor- 
poration in  lieu  of  additional  outright 
subsidy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Community  programs $5,350    $9,000    $3,650    $30.00o 


Planning  end  operation  ...  4,000  4,000 

Model  protects 4,000  5,200 

Foster  grandparents 7,500  10,500 

RSVP 5,000  5,000 

Research  and 

demonstration 1.800  2,800 

Training... 1,850  3,000 
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.  $8,476,088 
9,156,745 
1,816,466 

$5,770,726 

1,471,946 

791,280 

$2,705,362 
7,684,799 
1,025,186 

B.N 

19,499.299 

8,033,952 

11,415,347 

DEFENSE  OP  FBI'S  8,000 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  to- 
day on  behalf  of  what  Is  probably  an  un- 
popular cause  in  Congress.  However,  I 
feel  Impelled  to  do  so  because  of  recent 
events  and  statements  that  have  been 
made  concerning  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  I  do  this  in  full  knowledge 
that  my  statement  on  this  matter  could 
well  be  misunderstood,  that  it  might  be 
said  that  my  statement  today  infers  or 
implies  an  endorsement  of  political  sur- 
veillance, support  for  wire  tapping,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  76 -year-old  di- 
rector of  the  bureau,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in 
oflBce.  This  is  not  the  case.  When  asked 
recently  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land if  I  thought  Director  Hoover  should 
retire,  I  said: 

Seiventy-Ax  Is  a  good  age  to  retire. 

I  do  not  like  nor  do  I  support  political 
surveillance  except  in  matters  of  e^io- 
nage.  I  do  not  believe  in  wholesale  wire 
tapping  without  court  order,  again,  ex- 
cept in  espionage.  However,  this  criti- 
cism or  any  criticism  about  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  be  directed  specifically  at  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  administration. 
I  think  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  what- 
soever to  impuge  the  motives  and  effi- 
ciency or  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
almost  8,000  special  agents  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  statistics  for  the  1970  fiscal 


Total 29,500    39,500    10,000    105,000 

MAIL  SHOULD  BE  CARRIED  ON 
AMTRAK  PASSENGER  TRAINS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  introduced  S.  1666 


1.  oeo    20, 000 

i.i5« year  which  clearly  details  the  activities 

of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  convictions  of  13,245  criminals,  fines 
imposed  of  over  $2%  million,  the  savings 
and  recoveries  of  over  $408  million  in 
goods  and  the  location  of  30,318  fugitives. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  those  who  have  become  recent 
critics  of  the  Bureau  should  say  to  them- 
selves: 

What  agency  of  government,  what  law  en- 
forcement group  wotdd  I  call  If  a  child  were 
kidnapped  ...  If  a  oar  were  stolen  by  an 
Interstate  ring  ...  If  a  legitimate  business- 
man were  being  subjected  to  extortion 
threats? 

Those  who  are  heaping  unfounded 
criticisms  on  the  FBI  agents  should  ask 
themselves  this  question,  "What  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  FBI  if  It  is  destroyed 
as  an  effective  investigative  organiza- 
tion?" 


At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  a  newspaper  article  en- 
titled "FBI  Back  to  Normal,  Catching 
Suspects  and  Keeping  Mum,"  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Monday,  April  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  TUnes,  Apr.  19,  1971] 
FBI  Back  to  Normai.,  Catchinc  StrsPKcrs 

AND   EXXPING  MUlC 

(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 
Washi»oton,  AprU   18.— "Ifs  business  as 
usual,  no  problems  at  all.  WeTe  Just  going 
about  xu>rmal  tasks." 


That  Is  the  way  Thomes  E.  Bishop,  an 
assistant  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  ol 
Investigation,  described  the  mood  of  the 
bureau  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  stormier 
weeks  In  Its  history. 

Indeed,  It  appeared  Uke  business  as  usual. 
In  the  middle  of  the  week  the  bureau  cap- 
ttired  one  of  Its  "10  niost  wanted"  criminals. 
a  suspected  murderer,  in  Paclflca,  Calif.  And 
SLfter  an  outpouring  of  wrath  six  weeks  ago 
by  Senator  George  McGovern,  when  the  South 
Dakota  Democrat  sharply  criticized  the  bu- 
reau, traditional  silence  reigned  in  the  half 
of  the  Justice  Department  building  occtipled 
by  the  F.B  J. 

Using  the  low-proflle  bureaucratic  style, 
he  has  employed  for  most.  If  not  all  of  the 
46  years  he  has  run  the  place,  John  Edgar 
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Hoover  sat  In  the  fifth-floor  office  granting  no 
Interviews,  making  no  statements  and  tak  ing 
none  of  the  preferred  opportunities  to  le- 
fend  himself  against  criticism  that  by  we<  k'a 
end  bad  a  most  unusual  stridency. 

Mr.  Bishop,  who  heads  the  bureau's  crime 
records  division,  is  also  Its  chief  public  re- 
lations man.  When  he  was  not  In  a  serle^  of 
frantic  meetings  last  week  with  Justice  pe- 
partment  and  P.B.I,  officials,  he  passed  oiit  a 
succession  of  no  comments  to  a  growing  bi,nd 
of  pesky  newsmen,  telling  at  least  one  of 
them  that  the  newsman  was  not  "suppos  id' 
to  seek  talk  with  bureau  officials  other  t1  tan 
himself. 

DEPSNDINC    ON   GOODWTLL 

It  was  clear  that  the  bureau  had  returied 
to  Its  traditional  policy  of  silence,  depencing 
on  Its  friends  In  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  and.  more  importantly,  on  the  rejer- 
volr  of  trust  and  goodwill  among  the  An  er- 
Ican  people  that  Mr.  Hoover  believes  he  aas 
built. 

The  question  for  those  charting  the  mpod 
of  the  bureau  is  why  It  reverted  to  sll«ice 
after  venting  no  little  wrath  on  Mr.  Uc- 
Govem. 

The  reversion  comes  at  a  time  when  ei^en 
some  of  his  supporters  are  saying  Mr.  Ho<  ver 
may  be  in  his  most  serious  trouble.  Thers  Is 
a  feeling  that  the  critics  may  be  drain  ng, 
gallon  by  gallon,  reservoir  of  goodwill  built 
over  the  years  with  the  arrests  In  the  30'  i  of 
gangsters,  In  the  40's  of  Nazi  spies.  In  the 
60's  of  Communists  and  In  the  60*s  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr's  assassin, 
Jamee  Earl  Ray. 

Part  of  Mr.  Hoover's  problem  seems  tc  be 
that,  even  If  the  bureau  remains  silent,  Its 
critics  do  not.  They  came  In  last  week  vlth 
still  more  troublesome  allegations  that  the 
P.B.I.'s  7,910  special  agents  (108  from  r  on- 
white  minority  groups)  were  doing  things 
they  should  not. 

Repreeentatlve  Hale  Boggs  of  Loulsliina, 
the  House  majority  leader,  charged  on  Api1l  6 
that  the  bureau  was  tapping  Congressm  sn's 
telephones. 

Next,  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  the 
Democratic  Presidential  aspirant  from  Maine, 
released  an  PJ.I.  report  showing  that  ithe 
bureau  had  engaged  in  surveillance  of  Birth 
Day,  an  antipollution  rally  held  here  a  Tear 
ago.  And  then  It  was  discovered  that  Ithe 
bureau  had — with  court  approval — sentj  an 
Informer  into  the  office  of  Representative 
John  Dowdy,  Democrat  of  Texas,  with  a 
den  tape  recorder  and  bad  recorded 
phone  conversations  between  the  infoi 
and  Mr.  Dowdy. 

ANDEBSON   AND   M'GOVERN 

These  disclosures  piled  atop  crltlclsi 
the  bureau  by  Representative  WllUai 
Anderson,  Democrat  of  Tennessee,  last 
vember  and  Senator  McOovern  In  Jam 

Mr.  Anderson  chastised  Mr.  Hoover 
telling  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  the 
Philip  and  Daniel  J.  Berrlgan  were  the  lead- 
ers of  a  group  plotting  to  kidnap  a  Presiden- 
tial aide  and  damage  Government  buildings 
in  Washington.  I 

Senator  McGovem  called  for  an  inveraga- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Hoover's  "persecution"  of  Jphn 
Shaw,  an  P.B.I,  agent  dismissed  for  WTltlnp 
a  letter  on  the  strength  and  shortcomings  of 
the  bureau.  ] 

After  his  Bi)eech,  Senator  McOovemj  re- 
ceived and  entered  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  unsigned  letter  purportedly  written 
by  10  P.B.I,  agents  that  decried  what  they 
said  was  a  Hoover  cult  ol  personality  ini  the 
bureau.  ^^ 

That  did  It  for  the  bureau.  Senator  Mc- 
Govem received  a  stream  of  21  letters  that 
made  It  clear  that  events  had  not  altered  the 
loyalty  of  the  P.B.I,  leadership  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
The  letters  also  made  It  clear  that  the  bu- 
reau's top  executives  regarded  the  Senaior's 
statements  as  the  smears  of  a  headline  hunt- 
ing politician. 
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Clyde  A.  Tolaon,  the  associate  F.BJ.  di- 
rector, wrote :  "Tou  are  not  the  flrst  person  I 
have  encountered  during  almost  50  years  In 
Washington  whose  ambition  has  far  ex- 
ceeded his  ability." 

"CHAMPION  or  prtvact' 

Ivan  W.  Conrad,  an  assistant  director 
wrote:  "The  vast  majority  of  AmerlcanB 
know  from  long  years  of  experience  that  there 
Is  neither  now  nor  has  ever  been  a  greater 
champion  of  their  personal  privacy  and  per- 
sonal freedom  than  Mr.  Hoover." 

Sc«ne  of  the  letter-writers  showed  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  Issue  of  their  director's  age.  James 
H.  Gale,  another  assistant  director,  wrote: 
"Par  from  being  senile,  his  mind  is  as  razor 
sharp  as  it  was  when  I  first  talked  to  him  20 
years  ago." 

William  S.  Tavel,  an  assistant  director, 
wrote  that  the  annoymous  agents  had  "failed 
to  specify  even  one  case  where  the  bureau's 
responsibilities  have  been  neglected.  They 
cannot  do  so  truthfully  because  none  have 
been,"  he  added. 

Senator  McGovern  entered  all  of  these  let- 
ters in  the  record  noting  that  they  had  all 
been  written  by  members  of  the  bureau's 
hierarchy.  Then  there  descended  on  him  200 
more  letters,  this  time  from  F.B.I,  agents, 
secretaries,  inspectors  and  clerks. 

The  Senator  said  that  many  of  the  letters 
followed  the  same  pattern  and  used  similar 
stationery.  He  suggested  that  they  had  all 
been  Inspired. 

Thus,  the  bureau  brought  In  cannon  for 
use  against  Senator  McGovern  and  his  anon- 
ymous evidence.  But  It  tried  no  such  thing 
with  Senator  Muskle  or  Representative  Boggs 
or  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Democrat  quietly  said  in  answer  to 
a  question  one  night  that  he  too  thought  Mr. 
Hoover  should  retire. 

In  the  meantime.  President  Nixon  stayed 
out  of  the  fray  for  10  days  after  Mr.  Boggs 
made  his  charges,  and  when  he  did  speak  out 
directly  he  refused  to  say  how  long  he  in- 
tended to  keep  Mr.  Hoover  In  bis  post. 

The  widely  accepted  view  here  is  that  the 
White  House  now  finds  Mr.  Hoover  an  em- 
barrassment and  would  In  fact  love  to  edge 
him  out  of  his  Job  If  it  could  do  so  grace- 
fully. The  problem,  in  this  view,  is  that  the 
harder  the  Democrats  attack  the  director, 
the  harder  It  Is  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  seem  to 
capitulate  by  retiring  him. 

Last  Friday,  President  Nixon  told  newsmen 
that  he  would  not  discuss  Mr.  Hoover's  ten- 
ure, but  he  said  he  believed  "It  would  be 
most  unfortunate"  to  allow  him  "to  go  out 
under  a  cloud,  maligned  unfairly  by  many 
critics." 

The  R-esldent  also  suggested  that  the 
critics  might  be  hurting  their  own  cause. 
Knowing  Mr.  Hoover,  he  said,  he  believed  the 
effect  of  the  criticism  would  be  "not  to 
hasten  his  retirement  but  to  have  him  dig 
m." 

A   SHIFT    BT    MANSFIELO 

Two  events  have  shifted  the  opinion  of 
some  officials  here  who  Initially  discounted 
the  unsubstantiated  charges  by  Mr.  Boggs. 
These  were  the  disclosure  of  the  surveillance 
of  Representative  Dowdy. 

Thus,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  flrst  criticized  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's detractors,  then  conceded  he  was  having 
second  thoughts  and  called  for  a  Congres- 
sional investigation. 

Today.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  said  he  had  seen  no  evidence  of  Illegal 
acts  by  the  F3.I.  and  would  not  make  it  a 
target  of  his  Inquiry  on  Governmental  sur- 
veillance unless  he  flrst  saw  such  evidence. 

Even  If  a  Congressional  Investlgatloa  were 
begun   It   is  unclear  how  far  It  would   go. 

RepresentaUve  Roger  H.  Zlon,  Republican 
of  Indiana,  said  today  that  the  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hoover  has  been  initiated  by  Commu- 
nists. 


Still  other  Congressmen  may  be  worried 
about  the  bureau  but  are  also  worried  about 
becoming  Involved  in  a  dispute  with  it. 
Sophisticated  lawyers  in  government  and  on 
its  fringes  contend  that  many  officeholders 
believe  that  the  bureau  has  files  with  mate- 
rial on  the  personal  jjeccadllloes  of  people  in 
government  and  were — Justifiably  or  not — 
afraid  of  being  blackmailed. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Hoover  has  many  friend* 
on  Capitol  Hill,  Including  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  the  minority  leader 
and  Representative  John  J.  Rooney,  the 
Brooklyn  Democrat  who  heads  the  House  ap- 
propriation subcommittee  that  oversees  the 
P.B.I.'s  budget. 

Finally,  no  Investigation  would  take  place 
on  Capitol  Hill  If  Congressmen  felt  their 
constituents  were  not  aroused.  And  it  Is  pre- 
cisely m  these  constituents — the  public  at 
large — that  the  bureau  is  placing  Its  con- 
fidence. 

This  Is  probably  why  Mr.  Bishop,  the  P3.I. 
press  relations  man,  urged  a  reporter  not  to 
Interview  "figureheads"  in  Washington  "Get 
out,"  he  counseled,  "and  talk  with  John 
Q.  Citizen  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa." 

Critics  of  the  bureau  are  saying  that  the 
public  Is  concerned  enough  about  the 
charges  to  warrant  at  least  an  Investigation. 
Ronald  L.  Zlegler.  the  President's  press  secre- 
tary, seemed  to  detect  some  of  this  mood  last 
week.  He  said  he  found  It  distressing  that 
"there  is  an  Impression  that  is  creating  a 
feeling  of  fear  among  the  people  that  they 
are  being  spied  upon." 

Mr.  PELL.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  from 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  a  total  of 
over  30  law  enforcement  officers  have 
graduated  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation's  National  Academy  and 
one  additional  officer,  Lt.  John  J.  I^yden, 
of  the  Providence  Police  Department  Is 
presently  attending  the  87th  session 
which  commenced  on  April  12  and  will 
graduate  on  June  30,  1971.  Of  the  30 
graduates,  14  are  still  active  In  law  en- 
forcement and  15  have  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  and  only  one  is  no  longer 
connected  with  saiy  law  enforcement 
agency. 

I  can  remember  vividly  when  Capt. 
Paul  Sullivan,  from  my  own  city  of  New- 
port, went  through  the  academy  and  ex- 
pressed to  my  office  the  benefits  gained 
from  the  instruction  received  there. 

During  the  calendar  year  1970  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  parti cipva ted 
in  11  police  training  schools  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  attended  by  370  law  en- 
forcement officers.  In  the  flrst  3  months 
of  this  year  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  participated  in  10  schools 
attended  by  430  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. The  FBI  laboratory  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970  made  a  total  of  96,059  examina- 
tions of  evidence  for  non-Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  this  Includes  682 

What  I  am  attempting,  Mr.  President, 
examinations  of  evidence  submitted  by 
Rhode  Island  law  enforcement  agencies, 
to  bring  out  Is  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  charged  with  many 
responsibilities.  The  special  agents  of  the 
FBI  have  a  reputation  for  being  non- 
partisan, for  treating  the  information 
they  obtain  in  a  confidential  manner  and 
for  fulfilling  their  duties  in  a  circumspect 
manner.  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
not  wind  up  the  sdapegoats  for  policies 
relating  to  political  surveillance  and  wire 
tapping  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
this     administration.     Therefore,    Mr. 
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President,  I  woxUd  ask  that  my  colleagues, 
who  are  concerned  about  the  present- 
day  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
mvestlgation,  remember  its  long  history 
oc  an  old-line  trusted  and  highly  effl- 
Ment  agency  of  Government  under  Di- 
rector Hoover.  Certainly  this  agency,  as 
weU  as  any  agency  of  Government,  is 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  democratic 
society  We  should  not  forget  at  the  same 
Mjne  ttiat  we  should  not  tarnish  the  loyal 
career  service  of  its  employees,  special 
agents,  and  clerks. 

rONCLUSION    OP    MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  MEXICO 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time  the  presence  in  this  Chamber  of 
a  number  of  distinguished  guests,  feUow 
parliamentarians  from  the  RepubUc  of 
Mexico.  It  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me 
to  introduce  to  the  Senate  on  this  oc- 
casion a  number  of  old  friends,  friends 
whom  we  will  be  seeing  toward  the  end 
of  next  month  in  Mexico  at  the  11th 
meeting  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
interparliamentary  meeting,  friends  who 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  our  two 
countries,  based  on  mutual  trust,  dignity, 
equality,  understanding,  and  accommo- 
dation. 

Our  distinguished  guests  are  Deputy 
Octavio  Senties  Gomez,  Deputy  Santiago 
Reel  Garcia,  Deputy  Oscar  de  la  Torre 
Padilla,  Senator  Luis  M.  Farias,  Senator 
Miguel  Angel  Barbarena  Vega.  Senator 
Guillermo  Morales  B.,  and  Deputy  Leon 
Michel. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  brief  recess  for  the 
purpose  of  greeting  our  visitors,  and  that 
I  be  recognized  when  the  Chair  calls  the 
Senate  to  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  brief  recess. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson 
in  the  chair). 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

S.  699,  to  require  a  radiotelephone  on  cer- 
tain vessels  while  navlgaUng  upon  specified 
waters  of  the  United  States. 


VESSEL  BRIDGE-TO-BRIDGE  RA- 
DIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICA- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  up  some  imobjected  to  items 
on  the  calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  79,  S.  699.  I  understand 
three  items  have  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
w-lll  be  stated  by  title. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  1. 
in  line  10,  after  the  word  "frequency", 
insert  the  words  "or  frequencies"; 

On  page  2.  in  line  19.  after  the  word 
"length",  strike  out  the  words  "at  the 
waterline"; 

On  page  3,  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"maintain",  strike  out  the  words  "or 
cause  to  be  maintained" : 

On  page  3,  at  the  end  of  line  23,  after 
the  word  "it",  insert  the  words  "or  cause 
it  to  be  restored"; 

On  page  5,  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"of",  insert  the  words  "nOv  more  than"; 
and 

On  page  5,  at  the  end  of  line  13,  strike 
out  the  date  "March  1,  1971."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  date  "May  1,  1971,": 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  699 
A  bill  to  require  a  radiotelephone  on  cer- 
tain vessels  while  navigating  upon  specified 
waters  of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vessel  Brldge-to- 
Brldge  Radiotelephone  Act ". 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  positive  means  whereby  the  oper- 
ators of  approaching  vessels  can  cc«nmunl- 
cate  their  intentions  to  one  another  through 
voice  radio,  located  convenient  to  the  oper- 
ator's navigation  station.  To  effectively  ac- 
complish this,  there  is  need  for  a  specific 
frequency  or  frequencies  dedicated  to  the 
exchange  of  navigational  information,  on 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  3    For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating; 

(2)  "power-driven  vessel"  means  any  ves- 
sel propelled  by  machinery;  and 

(3)  "towing  vessel"  moans  any  commer- 
cial vessel  engaged  in  towing  another  vessel 
astern,  alongside,  or  by  pushing  ahead. 

Sec  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
7  of  this  Act — 

(1)  every  power-driven  vessel  of  three 
hundred  gross  tons  and  upward  while  navi- 
gating; 

(2)  every  vessel  of  one  hundred  gross  tons 
and  upward  carrying  one  or  more  passengers 
for  hire  while  navigating; 

(3)  every  towing  vessel  of  twenty-six  feet 
or  over  in  length  while  navigating;  and 

(4)  every  dredge  and  floating  plant  en- 
gaged In  or  near  a  channel  or  fairway  in 
operations  likely  to  restrict  or  affect  naviga- 
tion of  other  vessels — 

shall  have  a  radiotelephone  capable  of  oper- 
ation from  its  navigational  bridge  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  dredge,  from  its  main  control  sta- 
tion and  capable  of  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving on  the  frequency  or  frequencies 
within  the  156-162  Mega-Hertz  band  using 
the  classes  of  emissions  designated  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  after 
consultation  with  other  cognizant  agencies, 
for  the  exchange  of  navigational  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  radiotelephone  required  by  sub- 
section   (a)    shall   be  carried   on  board  the 


described  vessels,  dredges,  and  floating  plants 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  inside  the  lines  established  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  February  19,  1895 
cas  Stat.  672) ,  as  amended. 

SBC.  6.  The  radlotriephone  required  by  thu 
Act  Is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  maater  or 
person  In  charge  of  the  vessel,  m-  the  person 
designated  by  the  master  or  person  In  charge 
to  pUot  or  direct  the  movement  of  the  vessel, 
wlio  shall  maintain  a  listening  watch  on  the 
designated  frequency.  Nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  Interpreted  as  precluding  the 
use  of  portable  radiotelephone  equipment 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  radiotelephone  capabUlty 
is  required  by  this  Act,  a  vessels  radiotele- 
phone equipment  shall  be  maintained  in  ef- 
fective operating  condition.  If  the  radiotele- 
phone equipment  carried  aboard  a  vessel 
ceases  to  operate,  the  master  shall  exercise 
due  dUlgence  to  restore  It  or  cause  it  to  be 
restored  to  effective  operating  condition  at 
the  earlleet  practical  time.  The  faUure  of  a 
vessel's  radiotelephone  equipment  shall  not, 
in  itself,  constitute  a  violation  of  this  Act, 
nor  shaU  It  obligate  the  master  of  any  vessel 
to  moor  or  anchor  his  vessel;  however,  the 
loss  of  radiotelephone  capabUlty  shall  be 
given  consideration  In  the  navigation  of  the 

Sec!  7.  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  considers 
that  marine  navigational  safety  wlU  not  be 
adversely  affected  or  where  a  local  communi- 
cation system  fully  complies  with  the  Intent 
of  this  concept  but  does  not  conform  in  de- 
taU,  issue  exemptions  from  any  provisions  of 
this  Act,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
considers  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  after  consultation  with 
other  cognizant  agencies,  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  specify  operating  and 
technical  conditions  and  characteristics  In- 
cluding frequencies,  emission,  and  power  ol 
radiotelephone    equipment    required    under 

this  Act.  ^.  _   ^     »w 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  tne 
concurrence  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whoever,  being  the  master  or 
person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act,  falls  to  enforce  or  comply  with  this  Act 
or  the  regulation,  hereunder;  or 

Whoever,  being  designated  by  the  master 
or  person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act  to  pUot  or  direct  the  movement  of  the 
vessel,  falls  to  enforce  or  comply  with  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder— 

Is  liable  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$500  to  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Every  vessel  navigating  In  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder  Is  lia- 
ble to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $500 
to  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  for  which  the 
vessel  may  be  proceeded  against  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction. 

(c)  Any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section 
may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secre- 
tary upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
May  1.  1971,  or  six  months  after  the  promxU- 
gatlon  of  regulations  which  would  Implement 
its  provisions,  whichever  Is  later. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
proviso  that  I  retain  my  right  to  the  fioor. 
I  am  awaiting  the  coming  into  the 
Chamber  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  WltHout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  iwlll 
call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  believe  h  at 
the  desk.  or.  if  not  I  will  send  it  up. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEJR.  tThe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rea4  as 
follows : 

At  tb«  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  foUoirln« 
new  title: 

8xc.  (a)  That  section  401(a)(1)  of  tbeEaU 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  be  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  1.  1971"  eacb  plaAe  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  place  "December  1,  1971".  I 

Bec.  (b)  That  section  401(b)  of  such  Apt  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "May  1,  1971"  *acb 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
In  ,each  such  place  "December  1,  1971".    I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  llask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.    | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
rive no  satisfaction  in  using  this  legiEla- 
tlve  procedure  to  endeavor  to  bring  Jus- 
tice and  consideration,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  my  State,  whom  I  repre$ent 
primarily,  but  to  the  people  of  the  ajeas 
throughout  the  country  which  have  been 
deprived  of  rail  transportation,  cm-  wbere 
passenger  transportation  has  been  cur- 
tailed too  drastically. 

I  approve  completely  of  what  Amttrak 
has  done  up  to  this  time,  but,  like  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington,  I 
think  that  there  are  other  lines,  inter^- 
tional  and  national,  which  should  be 
given  consideration  and  which  should 
be  added.  I  am  not  under  any  iUuslon, 
I  wish  to  assure  my  colleagues.  I  have 
read  the  decision  of  Judge  Corcoran 
this  morning.  "Hiat  decision,  which  tvas 
adverse  has  now  been  appealed,  andi  we 
will  await  a  decision  of  the  appeljate 
court,  hopefully  later  today.  I  know  lOso 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not 
in  session  today.  I  recognize  that  under 
the  law,  Amtrak  goes  into  operation  at 
12:01  a  jn.  tomorrow  morning. 

But  I  intend  to  join  with  my  Col- 
leagues, the  distlngulched  Senator  f|om 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGbk).  the  very  distinguished  chiir- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which  has  legislative  authority  overl  all 
forms  of  transportation,  and  othersi  In 
doing  what  I  can,  if  at  all  possible  to 
bring  about  a  rectification  of  this  sitiia- 
tion,  to  the  end  that  those  of  us  »rho 
think  we  have  legitimate  grievanc^— 
and  all  of  us  know  we  have  them — !wlll 
hopefully  be  given  some  consideration. 

I  happened  to  read  in  the  New  Ytork 
Times  this  morning  an  article  written  ty 
Christopher  Lydon,  entitled  "Rail  Men 
Face  Job  Disruptions  When  Amtrtk's 
Service  Starts." 

They  certainly  do.  I  do  not  know  l|ow 
they  are  going  to  get  out  of  this  cclsls 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  Whilei  we 


have,  to  the  present  time,  appropriated 
only  $40  million  to  Amtrak,  of  which  $2 
million  to  $4  million  have  been  spent,  I 
noticed,  after  the  plan  was  announced, 
that  the  railroads  came  in  and  asked  for 
a  subsidy  of  $36  billion  over  the  next  10 
years — $36  billion — and  for  the  first  year 
I  think  they  were  being  very  consider- 
ate: all  they  wanted  was  $600  million. 
Well,  they  do  not  lose  anything  like 
that  on  all  the  passenger  routes  of  the 
coimtry  combined,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  people,  will  see  to  it  that 
the  intent  of  Railpax,  Amtrak,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  is  carried  out 

I  feel,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the 
members  of  the  board,  or  the  corpora- 
tion, as  I  believe  it  is  now  called,  are  aU 
honorable  and  decent  people.  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  show  some  under- 
standing, and  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
meantime,  something  could  be  done  to 
bring  about  relief  for  those  of  us  who 
seek  it,  because  we  have  a  right  here  in 
the  Senate  to  assemble  peaceably,  and 
we  have  a  right  here  in  the  Senate  to 
seek  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  I  speak 
for  Montana,  the  Rocky  Mountain  West, 
and  the  Midwest,  when  I  say  that  we  are 
entitled  to  this  consideration.  States  like 
Idaho.  Wyoming.  South  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana, portions  of  Washington,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  cities  like  Cleve- 
land and  Tulsa  and  a  good  many  oth- 
ers— all  of  these  are  without  passenger 
rail  service  or  very  little  passenger  rail 
service. 

This  is  a  momentous  issue.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  in  my  State,  Repub- 
lictuis  and  Democrats,  who  are  behind 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Metcalf  and  me 
to  bring  about,  if  at  all  possible,  a  con- 
tinuation of  service  on  the  southern 
route,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  also  on 
the  Short  Line,  the  route  between  Butte. 
Montana,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

This  is  not  small  potatoes.  This  is 
something  which  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana are  unitedly,  wholeheartedly  for. 
That  Is  what  we  are  advocating.  Not 
much;  just  to  continue  the  Northern 
Pacific  through  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, across  the  700  miles  of  the  State 
of  Montana,  through  Idaho,  through  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  Short  Line 
from  Butte  which  serves  southern  Mon- 
tana, southern  Idaho,  and  the  Ogden- 
Salt  Lake  area  in  Utah. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  the  present 
time,  Mr.  President,  though  I  believe  I 
shall  have  a  few  more  remarks  to  make 
later. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred,  appearing 
in  today's  New  York  Times,  which  gives 
a  pretty  good  description  of  how  the 
workingmen  are  going  to  be  affected  if 
Amtrak  goes  into  operation  on  its  pres- 
ent basis,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rail  Mcn  Pack  Job  DiaRUfrioNs  When 
Amtrak's  Sebvice  Starts 

(By  Christopher  Lydon) 
Washikgton.  April  39. — For  railroad  labor, 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation's 


start  of  Amtrak  service  this  weekend  Is  the 
start  of  another  painful  series  of  Job  loseas 
and  disruptions. 

Thousands  of  men  who  spent  most  of  a  life- 
time working  up  to  the  "red  apple"  jobs  on 
passenger  trains  will  now  "bump  back"  into 
freight  Jobs,  In  the  jargon  of  railroad  men. 
Many  young  freight  workers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  seniority  scale  will  "fall  out  of  the 
tree"  altogether. 

Job  statistics  Involved  In  the  Amtrak  tran. 
sltlon  are  disputed.  Amtrak  officials.  Includ- 
ing Charles  Luna,  a  member  of  the  board, 
who  Is  also  president  of  the  United  Trans- 
portation tJnlon.  says  that  the  new  service 
will  eliminate  16,000  Jobs. 

Labor  lawyers  put  the  loss  as  high  as  26.000 
Jobs.  Railroad  spokesmen  say  that,  because 
many  older  workers  will  now  choose  retire- 
ment, the  actual  displacement  will  be  mini- 
mal. 

Union  lawyers  await  a  decision  tomorrow 
on  a  suit  they  have  filed  asking  an  Indefinite 
postponement  of  Amtrak  service.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, a  move  Is  under  way  to  force  a  similar 
po6tp)onement  by  legislation. 

Correspondents  who  studied  the  major  pas- 
senger terminals  from  Buffalo  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  for  The  New  York  Times  were  told 
that,  even  after  the  date  of  Amtrak's  start 
Is  resolved.  It  will  be  another  sis  weeks  to  six 
months  before  the  chain  reaction  of  job 
losses  Is  complete  and  the  results  are  clear. 

They  also  found  that,  enough  Job  protec- 
tion— Including  up  to  six  years'  pay  for  Idle 
workers — soxinds  lavish,  the  hardships  are 
real. 

James  O.  Robinson  of  Omaha,  a  6a-year-old 
dining  car  waiter  who  quit  law  school  In  the 
Depression  for  the  "security"  of  a  railroad 
job,  made  his  last  Union  Pacific  trip  to  ()g- 
den,  Utah,  and  back  this  week. 

"Even  U  I  woTild  get  severance  pay,  I  wont 
be  working  over  the  tables,"  said  Mr.  Robin- 
son. "I've  got  a  sick  wife.  I  camt  Ignore  the 
fact  that  gratitudes  have  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  my  Income.  Tips  help  make  up 
the  difference  In  my  life  between  a  substand- 
ard wage  and  an  average  wage." 

Everett  Devoir  lives  In  Billings,  Mont.,  and 
works  as  a  brttkeman  and  conductor  on  the 
North  Coast  Limited,  one  of  the  crack  pas- 
senger trains  between  Chicago  and  Seattle 
that  was  conferred  by  merger  on  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  Railroad  but  that  Amtrak  has 
decided  to  drop. 

Mr.  Devoir,  who  had  a  heart  attack  three 
years  ago,  is  60  years  old — four  and  a  half 
years  short  of  retirement.  In  passenger  serv- 
ice, he  has  every  third  day  off,  but  in  freight 
he  would  have  to  work  seven  days  a  week. 

He  cannot  afford  to  reduce  his  pension  by 
taking  early  retirement,  he  says,  and  be  does 
not  want  to  leave  Billings,  but  the  next 
available  job  is  in  Livingston,  116  miles  away. 
The  railroad's  offer  to  buy  the  homes  of 
transferred  workers  was  recently  withdrawn, 
so  Mr.  Devoir  faces  the  task  of  selling  his 
house  himself. 

PtrZZIXO    AND    WORRXKO 

In  St.  Paul,  a  60-year-old  brakem&n  is 
puzzled  and  worried.  "Unless  I  get  a  disabil- 
ity pension.  I'm  hurting,"  he  said.  I  cant 
afford  to  retire  yet.  and  I  don't  know  if  I'm 
up  to  chasing  boxcars  any  more. 

On  the  eve  of  Amtrak's  debut,  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  dimensions  of  the  new  pas- 
senger network  are  still  imresolved  In  Wash- 
ington. 

In  Federal  District  Court  this  morning, 
union  lawyers  said  that  a  loophole  In  the 
protective  arrangement  would  let  railroads 
put  the  blame  for  lost  Jobs  on  factors  other 
than  Amtrak  service  reductions. 

Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  took  a  union 
appeal  for  postponement  of  Amtrak's  service 
under  advisement.  He  said  he  would  an- 
nounce a  decision  early  tomorrow,  in  time 
for  recourse  to  the  United  States  Court  at 
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AnoeaU  for  the  District  of  Columbia  before 
jStrak's  scheduled  start  at  12:01  A.M.  Sat- 

M^^nwhlle,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reversing  the  pledge  of  its  chairman. 
Senator  Warren  Q.  Magnuson  of  Washington, 
to  press  for  a  Congressional  postponement  of 
AJttak's  inauguration,  voted  Instead  to 
rtudy  the  poselbiUty  of  adding  extra  subsi- 
dies and  extr*  routes  to  the  basic  network 
of  186  trains  that  the  corporation  has 
pledged  to  operate. 

threat    by    MANSriELO 

The  Senate  majority  leader,  Senator  Mike 
Manifleld  of  Montana,  who  has  pleaded  in 
Ti^n  with  Amtrak  officials  to  save  the  train 
through  the  larger  cities  of  his  home  state, 
announced  that  he  would  keep  the  Senate 
m  unscheduled  session  tomorrow  to  debate 
his  bill  for  a  seven-month  delay  of  Amtrak's 
Introduction. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  railroad  specialist  and  a 
co-author  of  the  biU  that  created  Amtrak 
(formerly  known  as  Railpax)  last  year, 
hmted  that  the  corporation  would  voluntar- 
ily restore  Montana  route  and  the  service 
to  Cumberland,  Md. 

Amtrak  is  unvsrllllng  to  put  those  routes 
into  the  basic  networt.  Senator  Hartke  sug- 
gested to  newsmen,  because  it  would  then 
be  obliged  to  operate  them  for  at  least  two 
years,  regardless  of  patronage.  After  this 
weekend,  he  said,  the  corporaUon  wiU  be 
free  to  add  the  same  routes  on  an  "experi- 
mental" basis. 

There  were  other  signs  today  that  the  Ini- 
tial Amtrak  service  would  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  corporation  had  proposed. 
In  Massachusetts,  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent 
was  prepared  to  sign  a  blU  that  would  sub- 
sidize continued  daUy  service  between  Bos- 
ton and  Springfield. 

BUTTALO    AND    CHICAOO 

In  Albany,  a  similar  bill  to  commit  state 
funds  for  two-ttilrds  of  the  deficit  for  a  train 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  was  before  the 
Legislature,  drafted  by  the  New  Tork  De- 
partment of  Transportation  though  not  yet 
formally  endorsed  by  Governor  Rockefeller. 

Ohio  and  Michigan  officials  have  already 
pledged  to  raise  their  share  of  the  required 
subsidy  to  maintain  train  connections  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  ke^  service 
to  Cleveland  alive. 

Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  which  woiild 
also  be  expected  to  share  the  BuffaJo-to- 
Chlcago  deficits,  have  not  yet  acted.  Even 
so,  one  Amtrak  offlolal  said  today,  the  ex- 
pressions of  state  support  are  sufficiently 
earnest  to  warrant  continuing  that  run — 
once  a  vital  corridor  of  the  old  New  York 
Central  Railroad — after  May  1. 

Even  after  such  additions,  and  even  If  the 
quality  of  Amtrak  service  brings  a  revival 
of  passenger  traffic,  the  trend  of  rallroaa 
employment — now  under  600,000,  or  about 
a  third  of  the  1.7  million  railroad  Jobs  be- 
fore World  War  I — continues  downward. 

In  Buffalo,  Gen«  Davis,  64,  a  railroad  work- 
er since  he  was  15,  looks  forward  to  retire- 
ment. 

"I'm  one  of  the  last  to  leave,"  he  said  the 
other  day.  He  was  once  a  dining  car  waiter 
on  the  New  York  Central;  since  the  Central 
and  the  dining  cars  disappeared,  he  has  been 
manning  a  snack  bar  at  the  end  of  a  Penn 
Central  coach. 

"AU  of  those  other  men  that  came  up  with 
me,  they're  all  gone,"  Mr.  Davis  said. 
"They're  all  gone." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  strongly  commend  the 
action  which  the  distinguished  majority 


leader  has  taken.  I  ask  that  he  associate 
my  name  with  his  effort  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  this  pending  measure. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  States  which 
have  been  simply  dropi>ed  off  the  map  by 
the  incorporators  of  Amtrak,  have  been 
trying  to  find  a  solution  to  this  problan. 
Only  yesterday,  I  appeared,  together  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  we  received  a  very  sympathetic 
hearing.  I  was  hopeful  that  the  full  Com- 
merce Committee  might  find  it  possible 
to  report  a  bill  which  would  put  over  for 
a  few  months  the  operative  date  when 
the  new  Amtrak  system  goes  into  effect 
Now  is  the  last  opportunity  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  in  a  timely  fashion;  and  if  we 
fail  to  act,  it  is  going  to  be  exceedingly 
diflBcult  to  recover  from  the  impact  when 
this  new  system  is  established  and  rail 
passenger  service  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  see  what  sense 
it  makes  for  Congress  to  establish  a 
quasi-public  corporaUon  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  the  American  people  with 
rail  passenger  service,  to  finance  that 
corporation  wtih  public  money,  and  then 
to  lie  back  and  accept  a  system  which 
provides  no  service  at  all  to  a  half  dozen 
States  with  a  population  of  more  than  4 
million  people  and  only  token  s«vice  to 
many  other  States,  such  as  my  own. 

In  Idaho,  one  town  will  receive  passen- 
ger service,  a  community  in  the  Northern 
Panhandle  of  Idaho,  which  originally  was 
not  even  scheduled  for  a  flag  stop  until 
the  Idaho  congressional  delegation  pro- 
tested vigorously  that  Idaho  had  been  en- 
tirely forgotten.  In  return  Idaho  was 
given  passenger  service  to  Sand  Point, 
which  happens  to  be  on  the  railroad 
track  en  route  to  Spokane. 

I  am  happy  that  the  people  of  Sand 
Point,  a  community  of  4,200,  are  going 
to  get  this  service.  But  Sand  Point  Is 
more  than  500  miles  from  the  State  capi- 
ul  of  Idaho  and  from  all  other  major 
population  centers  of  the  State. 

In  practical  effect,  Idaho  simply  has 
been  dropjped  off  the  Amtrak  map. 

The  same  is  the  case  for  the  States 
of  Montana,  WKoming,  South  Dakota, 
Aikansas,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Maine— States  where  the  people  are  just 
as  entitled  to  the  cohvenience  and  re- 
liability of  rail  passenger  service  as  the 
people  of  any  other  State. 

If  the  standard  that  Amtrak  is  to 
follow  is  going  to  be  the  same  as  the 
standard  followed  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  every  passenger  line  that 
does  not  show  a  profit  is  going  to  be 
stricken  from  the  system,  why  did  we 
pass  the  bill?  Why  are  We  using  public 
money  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  people  with  passenger  serv- 
ice? If  this  Is  to  be  the  standard,  then  we 
should  never  have  passed  the  enabling 
legislation  In  the  first  place,  and  simply 
permitted  the  railroad  companies  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  cancellation  of  service  and 
the  elimination  of  every  line  that  did  not 
show  a  profit  on  the  railroad  books. 

We  can  hrfVe  it  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  the  worst  way  to  have  it  Is  to  set  up 


a  corporation  and  supply  public  money 
and  then  fail  to  jH-ovide  a  basic  service 
to  the  people  of  the  coimtry.  That  is 
what  has  happened,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  those  of  US  who  felt  that 
we  were  going  to  preserve  passenger 
service  when  we  voted  for  this  bill.  So 
it  is  up  to  US  to  take  action  while  there 
is  stiH  time. 

I  commend  the  leadership  that  has 
been  given  us  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  support  we  have  from 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf), and  the  sympathetic  reception 
that  we  received  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  and  all  others  who  are 
willing  to  join  us  on  this  floor  in  a  fight 
to  see  that  basic  railroad  transportation 
is  preserved  for  the  people  of  all  the 
contiguous  48  States. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
will  be  agreed  to,  and  agreed  to  promptly, 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  para- 
doxical that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
who  Is  completely  sympathetic  with  the 
views  expressed  by  all  the  speakers  thus 
far  during  the  debate  should  be  In  the 
position  here  of  a  defender  of  Amtrak. 
My  section  of  the  coimtry  has  been 
denied  passenger  service.  We  have  none 
whatever,  and  I  am  concerned  about  it. 
My  objectives  are  Identical  with  those  ol 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf), 
and  others  who  have  spoken.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  if  Amtrak  is  stopped  now 
or  If  action  is  postponed  for  another  6 
or  7  months,  that  will  be  the  end  of  our 
attempt  to  revitalize  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  such  service  over  the  period  of 
the  next  few  years  will  become  extinct  In 
this  coimtry. 

I  believe  that  Amtrak  will  operate  pas- 
senger trains  so  efficiently  that  heads  of 
railroads  are  going  to  wonder  why  they 
were  so  stupid  in  the  past  in  falling  to 
operate  passenger  service  on  a  paying 
basis,  Instead  of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  discourage  it.  I  have  that  con- 
fluence. 

The  law  itself,  section  403,  reads  as  fol- 
lows, In  part: 

The  Corporation  may  provide  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  In  excess  of  that  prescribed 
for  the  basic  system,  either  within  or  out- 
side the  basic  system,  Including  the  opera- 
tion of  special  and  extra  passenger  trains. 
If  consistent  with  prudent  management. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Corporation  Is 
concerned.  We  have  been  given  assurance 
by  many  of  the  Individuals  who  will 
serve  as  directors  that  they  intend  to  in- 
vestigate and  make  a  thorough  study.  I 
believe  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  yesterday  is  of  real 
significance.  In  which  we  required  the 
Corporation  to  make  a  study  and  report 
back  to  the  Commerce  Committee  by 
June  30,  with  recommendations  as  to 
what  train  service  could  and  can  be  re- 
stored. As  a  member  of  that  committee, 
I  can  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  help  recti- 
fy the  situation  in  Montana  and  else- 
where, and  hopefully  in  my  own  section 
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of  the  country.  I  will  do  everything 
sible  to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  on  M^  6 
of  last  year,  this  body  passed  the  bill  by 
a  vote  of  78  to  3.  Now  we  are  being  as^ed 
to  undo  all  of  that  at  the  last  minute. 
Doing  so  would  force  zji  abrogation  of  all 
of  the  contracts  entered  into  between 
Amtrak  and  the  railroads — 2C  of  th^  23 
passenger  railroads  In  this  country,  i 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  a  half  d(^en 
or  so  Senators  have  been  in  the  Chamber. 
I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  ^t  a 
quorum,  and  it  will  be  live.  i 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum?  j 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield.  i 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  this  Amtrak  prtovi- 
sion  did  not  go  Into  effect  tonight  a4d  a 
resolution  such  as  this  were  adopted,; the 
only  way  railroad  passenger  service  c0uld 
be  discontinued  would  be  by  application 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissjon. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  they  couldl  go 
through  the  same  procedure  that  had 
been  a  matter  of  law  for  all  these  ytars 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  i 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  true.  Thajt  Is 
why  we  find  that  passenger  trains  lave 
disappeared  over  the  years,  because  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pas 
been  imable  to  justify  ordering  tpeir 
continuance.  i 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  sometimes  tha  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  hasj  re- 
fused to  permit  the  railroads  to  discon- 
tinue the  passenger  trains  on  the  l^is 
of  the  presentation  made  to  them. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That,  of  course,  is  tffue. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  want  to  remind  the 
Senator  that  one  of  these  instances;  in- 
volved the  Northern  Pacific,  the  ^fain 
Streeter,  which  I  recall.  Senator  Mins- 
FiELD  and  I  have  appeared  twice  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
opposition  to  an  application  to  take; one 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  trains  off  Jand 
each  time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cbm- 
mission  has  refused.  Yet,  under  this  reg- 
ulation, we  not  only  lose  that  tralnjbut 
also  the  other  train,  the  North  Cbast 
Limited,  on  Northern  Pacific.  J 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  the  sincere  l^ope 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  ^at 
will  not  happen,  except,  perhaps,  qn  a 
very  temporary  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  j  unior 
Senator  from  Montana  have  acaom- 
plished  a  great  deal  through  this  debate 
thus  far.  With  the  prestige  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  rea)ect 
in  which  the  junior  Senator  from  »|on- 
tana  is  held,  I  am  sure  the  membejs  of 
the  Corporation  will  give  particular  con- 
sideration and  thought  to  their  vllews. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Moniana 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  wit  do 
anything  and  everything  he  can  to  apsist 
them,  and,  hopefully,  will  be  of  ^me 
help  in  trying  to  solve  these  problem^. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  the  Senator  irom 
Vermont  will  yield  further,  I  am  very 
much  delighted  to  hear  these  words  of 


praise,  but,  regardless  of  the  accolades, 
we  will  lose  our  trains  at  midnight  to- 
night. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Hopefully,  only  on  a 
temporary  basis,  however. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  will  lose  our  trains 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  tourist  sea- 
son. People  are  beginning  to  travel  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  They  are  be- 
giiming  to  travel  to  the  Grand  Teton. 
This  is  the  time  that  many  tourist  pro- 
grams are  being  organized  by  travel 
agencies,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps,  3  or  4 
months  later,  the  Senator  wUl  come  in 
and  say,  "Well,  we  will  give  you  a  park 
service,  or  something  of  that  sort";  but 
the  experience  has  been  that  when  we 
lose  a  train  we  lose  it  forever.  Therefore, 
if  we  lose  a  train  tomorrow,  I  doubt  very 
much  we  will  ever  get  i:  back. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Well,  let  me  read  from 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  on  Wednesday,  April  28,  1971, 
addressed  this  question  to  David  Ken- 
dall: 

Senator  Hartke.  Senator  Mansfield  raised 
a  question  about  Tellowstone.  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  possibility  that  sometime  In  the 
future  you  can  provide  service  for  a  place 
like  YeUowstone  National  Park?  That  cer- 
tainly is  an  historic,  beautiful  place. 

Mr.  Kendall.  It  sure  Is.  And  we  have  dis- 
cussed It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
first  things  we  discussed  was  the  type  of 
summer  service  we  co\ild  do  to  YeUowstone. 

Originally  we  discussed  YeUowstone  and 
Olacler,  each  with  gateways — well,  CHacler  is 
all  in  his  state,  and  the  Livingston  entrance 
at  Gardner  is  in  Montana.  And  we  certainly 
do  and  we  have  it  very  much  In  mind,  and 
have  discussed  it. 

I  believe  they  are  taking  this  job  very 
seriously  and,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  it  Is  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  the  rail  passen- 
ger service  all  over  the  country  and  not 
just  in  the  Northeast  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  three  northern  New  England 
States,  that  I  support  Amtrak,  other- 
wise I  certainly  would  be  backing  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  In  my,  judgment,  if  Am- 
trak does  not  go  into  effect  as  It  IS  sup- 
posed to  go  into  effect,  at  1  minute  after 
midnight  tonight^  passenger  service  in 
this  country  In  the  next  2  or  3  years  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  all  oyer  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  yield  again? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, with  whom  I  served  in  the  House 
and  whom  I  very  much  admire  in  this 
body,  knows  that  both  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  I  know  lie  is  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  raihroad  passen- 
ger transp>ortation  with  every  bit  of  his 
efforts  moving  in  that  direction;  but  I 
do  want  to  say,  before  I  go  any  fui-ther, 
that  I  know  a  member  of  the  Board, 
Charles  Loomis,  and  his  name  was  not 
added.  Former  Congresswoman  from 
Washington,  Catherine  May — ^now  Mrs. 
Bedell — was  inconsistent  in  her  report- 
ing how  these  lines  were  arrived  at. 


For  example,  in  the  Spokesman  Re- 
view for  the  23d  of  March,  a  newspaper 
printed  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  it  suggested 
that  the  reason  Wenatchee  was  aban- 
doned was  that  there  was  greater  traffic 
through  Yakima,  yet  Wenatchee  was  67 
miles  shorter  and  1  hour  faster;  but 
when  she  got  to  Montana — and  she  was 
very  good  about  Montana,  she  said  that 
Montana  was  a  tough  decision— the 
northern  route  is  2  hours  faster,  but  she 
said  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
traflSic  generated  would  be  in  the  south- 
em  route.  And  then  she  suggested  that 
was  the  only  reason  they  decided  the 
northern  route  should  be  taken.  I  com- 
pletely concur  that  there  should  be 
transpoitation  through  the  northern 
route,  but  that  was  the  only  reason  they 
decided  on  only  one  route  was  that — 

Tliose  fewer  people  In  the  North  showered 
twice  as  many  letters  on  us  pleading  for 
retention  of  their  service. 

As  the  newspapermen  filed  out  of  the 
office,  they  said,  "The  way  to  win  this  Is 
to  say,  'That  is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a 
railroad.' " 

That  is  the  wrong  way  to  make  deci- 
sions on  where  railroad  transportation 
and  railroad  traffic  should  go.  Mrs. 
Bedell  made  her  decision  on  the  basis  of 
putting  traffic  through  the  north,  but 
she  did  not  use  the  same  criteria  to  put 
the  traffic  through  Montana.  That  is  why 
we  are  asking  for  an  opportunity  to  let 
the  trains  run  at  a  time  when  they  will 
make  a  profit.  Every  train  going  through 
southern  Montana  will  be  loaded  every 
day. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, if  he  will  continue  to  yield,  knows 
that  this  country  was  settled  from  east 
to  west.  The  Northern  Pacific,  the  Mil- 
waukee, the  Great  Northern,  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  are  all 
great  transcontinental  railroads;  but 
there  are  very  few  transportation  sys- 
tems running  from  north  to  south.  One 
of  the  few  will  be  completely  abandoned, 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  from  Butte, 
Mont.,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  through 
Blackfoot,  Idaho.  There  is  no  other  way 
between  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  Pacific 
coast  to  get  from  north  to  south  in  that 
huge  western  area  except  through  this 
established  railroad  system,  and  yet  we 
are  going  to  abandon  that  kind  of  rail- 
road passenger  service  for  the  people 
who  live  in  a  tremendous  western  area. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
which  he  has  just  presented,  and  which 
will  be  discussed  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  well,  I  am  sure  will  be 
most  helpful  to  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Corporation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  will  give  superior  railroad 
service,  even  though  some  of  it  will  be 
discontinued  temporarily.  I  sympathize 
completely  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. It  may  be  that  some  of  these  trains 
will  be  taken  off  temporarily,  but  hope- 
fully not  for  a  long,  protracted  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  continue  to  yield? 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  For  many,  many  weeks, 
those  of  us  being  deprived  of  our  rail- 
road transportation  in  the  West  have 
protested  to  the  members  of  the  Board, 
have  protested  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  everyone  else  that 
we  could  get  to  listen  to  us.  This  is  the 
first  opportimity  we  really  have  had  to 
get  a  quorum  to  discuss  th.  transporta- 
tion problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  this  simi- 
mer  season  where  every  one  of  the  rail- 
roads will  show  a  passenger  traffic  profit, 
if  they  choose  to  nm  the  railroads  and 
nm  the  trains  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, we  should  say  to  them,  "Conthiue 
t(.  run  the  trsUns.  Continue  to  make  the 
profit.  Continue  to  operate  the  railroads 
and  give  service  to  the  people  in  the 
vast  areas  that  have  not  any  service 
now,  and  then,  after  a  study  maybe  we 
can  reach  an  agreement,  on  some  of 
these  trains,  that  passenger  service 
should  be  taken  off." 

We  are  not  sas^ng  to  a  single  railroad 
that  I  am  talking  about  that  it  has  to 
operate  at  a  loss.  Sometimes  the  Main 
Streeter  operates  with  people  In  the  bag- 
gage cars  because  there  is  no  more  room 
in  the  passenger  cars  to  take  care  of 
these  people  traveling  to  Yellowstone 
Park  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  ex- 
actly the  wrong  time  to  abandon  these 
trains  and  exactly  the  wrong  time  to  say 
to  the  people  who  reside  in  huge  areas  of 
the  United  States.  "We  will  not  give  you 
passenger  service."  This  Is  Just  as  the 
vacation  season  starts  and  just  as  they 
want  to  travel  into  the  Western  areas 
in  which  they  own  half  of  the  public 
land  of  the  United  States.  It  is  just  at 
this  time  that  we  are  going  to  say,  "We 
are  not  going  to  give  you  railroad  pas- 
senger service  into  those  huge  areas." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in  a 
minute.  However,  I  promised  to  jdeld  first 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  a  brief  statement.  We  might 
as  well  find  out  whether  we  have  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  first  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  question 
of  time  as  I  understand  it.  If  this  were 
postponed  16  days,  20  days,  60  days,  or 
6  months,  the  railroads  would  continue 
to  nm  as  they  Hxe  running  now.  They 
cannot  abandon  any  Une  until  the  ICC 
tells  them  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  deal  of  harm 
in  this.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  been 
running  over  half  a  century. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  every  summer  it 
makes  a  substantial  profit  over  these  pas- 
senger routes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  merely  means  that 
they  will  continue  to  run  all  the  passen- 
ger lines  we  are  talking  about  until  we 
can  arrive  at  a  reasonable  agreement.  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  have  to  quit 
running  them  at  midnight.  They  have 
been  running  them  for  years.  Some  of 
them  have  been  operating  for  three- 


fourths  of  a  century.  To  run  them  for 
an  additional  60  days  is  not  gohag  to 
make  much  difference. 

The  problem  that  bothers  me  is  that 
I  know  that  once  they  cut  them  off  on 
Monday,  they  will  say,  "If  you  make  a 
good  case,  we  will  put  them  back." 

This  is  what  the  railroads  have  been 
wanting  for  years.  They  will  not  put 
them  back  on  the  tracks  at  all.  If  we 
can  hold  off  until  we  can  discuss  these 
matters  and  see  if  we  can  work  them  out, 
it  will  be  the  same  situation  as  today. 
The  trains  will  be  running.  They  cannot 
abandon  the  lines  on  all  of  the  railroads. 
They  cannot  do  that  until  the  ICC  gives 
them  permission. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  any  harm 
in  trjrtng  to  work  this  out.  It  gives  us  a 
little  more  time.  We  would  have  had 
some  time  if  they  had  come  up  3  months 
ago  and  told  us  what  they  were  going  to 
do.  However,  they  came  at  the  last  min- 
ute. They  never  discussed  It  with  anyone. 
Then  we  received  a  lot  of  frantic  tele- 
phone calls  withhi  the  last  24  hours. 

The  ICC  would  allow  some  of  the  rail- 
roads to  abandon  some  of  the  lines.  How- 
ever, most  of  them  \^ill  be  running  next 
week  and  next  month  just  as  they  are 
now.  They  will  not  quit  at  all.  I  want  that 
to  be  clear.  That  is  my  imderstanding  of 
the  law,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  pretty 
correct  about  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  frcwn  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  what  has  just  been 
said  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  on  a 
number  of  previous  occfisions,  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  basic  system  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
should  truly  be  national  in  scope.  Quite 
clearly  the  system  scheduled  to  begin 
operation  on  May  1  is  not  a  national 
system. 

The  people  of  Arkansas,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  other  States  and  major  cities 
that  have  not  been  included  in  Amtrak, 
are  entitled  to  this  service.  I  have  previ- 
ously cited  the  reasons  why  passenger 
rail  service  is  important  to  Arkansas  and 
called  attention  to  the  widespread  feel- 
ing in  the  State  that  Arkansas  should 
be  included  in  Amtrak. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat 
this  point,  but  one  of  the  obvious  needs 
in  this  Nation  is  to  help  bring  about  the 
orderly  development  of  our  rural  and 
less- populated  areas,  which  would  en- 
able us  to  ease  the  pressure  on  our  heav- 
ily burdened  urban  areas.  The  proposed 
Amtrak  system  seems  to  completely 
ignore  this  basic  tenet. 

Even  though  Arkansas  is  not  one  of 
the  most  heavily  populated  States,  it  still 
ranks  as  32d  among  the  50  in  population. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  growing  State, 
with  a  population  of  2  million,  should  be 
penalized  and  left  without  a  service  that 
could  and  should  be  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  the  future. 

As  the  Arkansas  Gazette  in  Little  Rock 
recently  editorialized: 


In  Arkansas's  case  tb«  Inescapable  Indica- 
tion Is  that  pains  had  to  be  taken  to  exclude 
us.  The  route  lines  form  a  loop  around  Ar- 
kansas .  .  .  Arkansas,  in  plain  language,  got 
a  raw  deal  out  of  the  initial  rouUng  of  Rail- 
pax. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  there  is 
strong  justification  for  a  Ctiicago-St. 
Louis-Texas  route  that  would  service 
Arkansas.  I  think  it  should  be  recognized 
that  there  can  be  no  fair  test  of  profit- 
abiUty  and  utilization  vmtil  the  people 
are  provided  with  comfortable,  reliable, 
and  efficient  service. 

Whatever  happens  with  regard  to  the 
scheduled  begirjiing  of  the  Amtrak  sys- 
tem, I  beUeve  that  it  is  imperative  that 
prompt  and  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  expansion  of  this  system  to 
make  it  the  national  system  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  One  means  of  achieving  this 
is  the  legislation— S.  1018 — ^proposed  by 
Senator  Church,  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing,  which  would  require  that  the  basic 
system  be  extended  "to  provide  adequate 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  to  a  major 
population  area  in  each  of  the  contiguous 
48  States." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obviously  difficult 
for  me  to  support  a  supposedly  national 
system  that  cleaily  excludes  my  State. 
I  shall  therefore  continue  to  support  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  Arkansas  and  other 
excluded  regions  are  included  in  this 
system. 

I  repeat  that  I  would  hope  that  the 
matter  could  be  left  in  status  quo  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  suggested 
until  we  have  fuither  time  to  consider 
the  matter.  It  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  undo.  I  anticipate  that  if  this 
sort  of  action  is  taken  and  the  reaction 
that  I  anticipate  comes  from  it,  there 
will  be  the  development  of  an  ever-grow- 
ing demand  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  matter  came  up 
when  the  Perm  Central  matter  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  the  time  they  came 
and  asked  for  an  authorization  of  $125 
million.  The  Senate  approved  it. 

1  woiud  nope  that  we  do  not  go  down 
that  road.  If  this  is  as  arbitrary  as  I 
think  it  is  and  as  I  believe  it  to  be  with 
respect  to  my  State  of  Arkansas,  I  think 
there  will  grow  a  further  demand  and 
an  increasing  demand  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  generate  and  to  develop  or  take 
over,  or  whatever  one  wants  to  call  it, 
the  railroad  system,  inspired  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  passenger  service. 

I  would  hope  that  the  matter  could 
rest  £is  the  Senator  said  and  that  we  could 
reach  a  more  acceptable  imderstanding 
for  everyone  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  a  brief  statement  and  then  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  previously  Indicated, 
I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  motives 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  can  well  understand  his  dis- 
appointment with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
his  State  will  not  be  provided  all  of  the 
rail  passenger  service  which  he  desires. 
I,  too,  was  disappointed  that  the  only 
existing  service  m  my  State,  that  from 
New  York  and  Boston  to  Montreal,  will 
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be  diacontiniied  on  May  1, 1971.  Howeter, 
I  must  oppose  any  attempt  to  forestaU 
the  May  1, 1971,  deadline  contained  In  tbe 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  because  of  the 
inevitably  chaotic  situation  which  woMd 
result  from  moving  that  date  at 
time. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  b^t  I 
understand  that  the  most  single  impor- 
tant consideration  for  the  20  rallroiids 
who  have  entered  contracts  with  the  new 
Corporation  to  provide  service  under  the 
direction  of  the  Corporation  was  the  fiact 
that  they  were  promised  relief  from  the 
running  of  intercity  passenger  trains 
other  than  those  which  will  be  run  un- 
der contract  with  and  the  dlrectlori  of 
the  Corporation.  What  this  means  9»  a 
practical  matter  was  that  the  railroads 
were  promised  relief  from  a  crushing  loss 
of  nearly  $250  million  each  year  wtUch 
they  have  been  sustaining  in  providing 
the  passenger  service  that  it  is  the  pin*- 
pose  of  the  legislative  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  require  be 
continued  for  another  7  months.  In  !the 
case  of  the  Penn  Central  alone,  I  sun  told 
that  losses  from  operating  such  service 
are  in  excess  of  $5  million  each  month. 

The  situation  confronting  Penn  Clen- 
tral  was  most  graphically  portrayed  in 
Judge  Pullan's  recent  decision  approving 
the  Penn  Central  trustees  entry  int(o  a 
contract  with  Amtrak. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Corporatton 
not  only  has  the  right  to  request  addi- 
tional service  but  the  railroads  are  re- 
quired to  preserve  their  lines  for  such  Use 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  request  such  additional  service  at 
least  up  untllJuly  1, 1973. 

First,  section  403(a)  of  the  Rail 
saiger  Service  Act  of  1970  specifically  au- 
thorized the  Corporaticai  to  provide  serv- 
ice above  and  beyond  that  contained 
within  the  basic  system,  for  which  they 
have  already  entered  into  contracts. 
They  have  obviously  kept  their  options 
to  do  so  open  by  virtue  of  a  number  of 
contract  provisions,  the  most  Important 
of  which  are  section  3.2  of  the  contract 
which  provides  that  "NRPC  shall  hiave 
the  right  from  time  to  time  to  request 
and  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agree- 
ment, railroad  hereby  agrees  to  provide 
modified  or  additional  service." 

Perhaps  more  significant,  in  vlev^  of 
our  common  concern  is  the  fact  that  Un- 
der the  terms  of  section  4.1  the  agree- 
ment each  railroad  entering  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Corporation  agrees  to  pre- 
serve untU  July  1.  1973,  "its  rights  \fith 
respect  to  any  of  its  rail  lines  not  in- 
cluded in  clause  I  above — those  over 
which  service  will  be  initially  provided — 
which  were  used  by  it  for  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  on  or  during  the  12 
months  preceding  AprU  30, 1971." 

I  think  that  may  answer  some  of  the 
fears  which  have  been  expressed. 
aAlu>AZ  sTnxu  inaoxquatb  to  wiaooKOCN's 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ^^t 

to  Ekssociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distingidsbed  majority 
leader  toctey  regarding  the  gross  in- 
adequacies of  the  Rallpax  system  w^ich 


has  been  renamed  Amtrax.  Just  a  few 
illustrations  from  my  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin make  the  point. 

The  health  of  the  Rallpax  system  is  go- 
ing to  depend  in  a  very  large  degree  to 
the  short  haul  feeder  lines  that  hook 
into  the  main,  or  backbone,  system. 
These  feeder  lines  inject  additional  pfw- 
sengers  into  tiie  system.  These  new  pas- 
sengers naturally  infuse  additional  rev- 
enue into  the  backbone  system,  make  sure 
that  it  is  operating  at  a  high  level  of 
eflQciency,  and  improve  the  profit  picture. 

Three  feeder  corridors  could  have  been 
included  in  the  system  to  serve  three 
large  segments  of  the  Wisconsin  popu- 
lation, but  Rallpax  failed  to  approve 
these  feeder  lines.  One  would  have  fed 
Green  Bay  traffic  Into  the  Milwaukee 
connection;  a  second  would  have  linked 
Madison  with  Chicago,  thus  assuring  the 
availability  of  rail  transportation  be- 
tween Wisconsin's  capital  and  the  Na- 
tions Capital;  a  third  would  have  con- 
nected the  Superior-Duluth  market  with 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

The  failure  to  provide  for  these  feeder 
lines  represents  three  more  reasons  why 
the  Railpax  system  is  completely  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  it  was  meant  to  ful- 
fill. I  can  assure  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  fully  support  his 
efforts  to  gain  reconsideration  of  the  sys- 
tem as  it  is  presently  constituted. 

THE  CRISIS  STACE  IN  BAH.  PASSXNOXX  SERVICf 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  the  crisis  stage  in  rail  passenger 
service  for  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  among  which  the  Western  States 
will  be  hardest  hit. 

It  is  necessary  to  cast  aside  old  enigmas 
and  try  something  entirely  new,  for  with- 
out drastically  changing  the  methods  we 
will  lose  all  passenger  service  and  thus 
all  forms  of  public  transportation  in 
many  areas. 

The  method  which  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pose to  meet  this  need  is  practical  and 
reasonable.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
railroads  could  not  have  adopted  tt,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  laboring  under  con- 
tract proviBions  and  work  rules  which 
made  management  entirely  inflexible  in 
meeting  the  changing  transportation 
conditions  across  the  country. 

I  believe  the  railroads  should  be  re- 
quired to  operate  a  few  freight  trains  on 
fixed  schedules,  and  should  be  required 
to  pull  a  passenger  car  or  two  on  each  of 
those  regiilarly  scheduled  freight  trains. 

The  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
could  contract  with  the  railroads  to  pull 
the  passenger  cars  in  areas  where  there 
is  not  sufficient  passenger  revenue  to  sup- 
port a  separate  passenger  train. 

The  railroads  thus  would  retain  a  cer- 
tain responsibility  for  maintaining  pas- 
senger service,  instead  of  chucking  it  en- 
tirely and  making  it  the  responsibility 
of  a  Government- run  corporation.  Some 
of  the  mail  could  continue  to  move  by 
train  to  remote  areas  of  the  coimtry 
where  airline  service  is  poor  or  nonex- 
istent. 

For  my  own  State  of  Nebraska,  this 
would  mean  the  retention  of  passenger 
service  along  the  Union  Pacific  line  from 
Omaha  west  through  such  communities 


as  Fremont,  Coliunbus,  Grand  Island. 
Keai-ney,  Lexington,  North  Platte,  Ogal- 
lala,  Sidney,  and  Kimball. 

For  Senators  Hansen  and  McGib  of 
Wyoming,  and  for  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Metcalf  of  Montana,  it  would  save 
railroad  passenger  service. 

It  is  simple,  it  is  reasonable,  and  it  will 
work,  Mr.  President.  It  ought  to  be  tried. 


April  30,  1971 
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CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and  it  will  be  a 
Live  quorum  call.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  tiie  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  55  Leg.] 


Baker 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Bayb 

Metc&U 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Moss 

Talmadge 

Byrt.  W.  Va. 

Paatore 

Case 

Prouty 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Chanston),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervdj),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Ga&VEL) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartk«),  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Humphrkt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttsku), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
coFr>  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TcncNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bkntskn),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrkll),  the  Senator 
from'  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn.LUMs)  are  atiseot  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
senator  ftx>m  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Booos), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Cooper),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
tow)  ,  the  Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hrubka),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  DoiH),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldwater,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  OHI7FIN),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurniy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanssh),  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  IlUnolB  (Mr. 
Pbhcy),  the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr. 


RAXBE  and  Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  tiie  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevins).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  , 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MiTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

is  not  present.  .    ,  .     ,,    tw- 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  move  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms is  directed  to  execute  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  foUovelng  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Thomas  J.  Mulcahy 
Leslie  C.  Eaton 
Charles  P.  Walsh 
James  H.  Henderson 
Tony  M.  Robinson 
Lee  T.  Jones 
Norman  A.  Summers 
WUllam  A.  Gregory 
Herman  S.  Loper 
Edwin  B.  Ray 
Daryl  V.  Orey 
George  W.  Truntlch 
Paul  P.  Pearson 
WUllam  E.  Ambrose 
Stephen  T.  Pltro 
Robert  W.  Cason 
WUllam  D.  Saunders 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Chiles 

CbuTcb 

Eagleton 

Ellender 

Pulbnght 

Bart 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Math  las 

McCleUan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Toung 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MAY  3.  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  having  some 
difQculty  in  achieving  a  quorum,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  May  3,  1971, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  30, 1971: 

U.S.  Coast  Oxtasd 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  ofB- 
cers  In  the  grade  of  dhlet  warrant  officer, 

wa: 


Edward  A.  Howard 
tilchael  A.  AUen 
James  L.  CTarnley 
Thomas  J.  Nalley 
Donald  J.  Buotte 
PhlUp  R.  Sheldon 
Wmi&m  J.  Nielsen 
William  H.  Shova,  Jr. 
Eddie  E.  Arnold 
Predrlc  R.  Brentson 
Richard  S.  Flood 
Robert  K.  CThandler 
Harold  H.  Eager 
John  Eollar 
John  M.  Weathers 
Frederick  W.  I. 

Shackleton 
James  B.  Alexander 
Walter  W.  Croft 
John  O.  Meekins,  Jr. 
Herbert  P.  Metzger 
Oall  O.  Daugherty 
Roger  J.  RoBle 
Juan  P.  Cajandlg,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Morong 


Earl  J.  Rouse 
Norman  A.  Rogers 
Chaxlie  E.  Melanson 
Robert  E.  Lee 
John  H.  M.  Douglas 
Arthur  G.  VUlar,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Hunt 
Richard  Plndley 
Duane  D.  Judklns 
Daniel  A.  HIU 
Earl  L.  Portrey 
Jeffrey  O.  Wenger 
Korrol  R.  Slocum 
C.C.  SeU 
George  W.  AUen 
Joseph  G.  Kava 
Floger  G.  Resor 
Ford  F.  AumlUer 
Wiuiam  C.  Hendry,  Jr. 
George  F.  Fallon 
Jack  L.  Shamplne 
Rormie  M.  Watson 
jEones  J.  Patton 
Norman  L.  Williams 
John  P.  Lambert,  Jr. 


Forest  H.  Mayer 
Richard  L.  Trevallee 
Richard  C.  McDowell 
Thomas  S.  Mitchell 
Philip  A.  Montmlny 
Charles  D.  Sprague 
Thomas  M.  Crelghton 
Ervln  S.  Whltaker 
WUllam  F.  McGlone 
Thomas  J.  Shubbuck 
Kenneth  E.  Leland 
DarreU  L.  (3olller 
Charles  R.  Roblnette 
Ralph  E.  Huck 
Leo  A.  Coakley 
John  A.  HUmer 
Joseph  R.  OUver 
Nerius  Collazo 
Kenneth  J.  Olsen 


Clovls  B.  Hlckey 
Gerald  J.  Lambert 
dark  P.  Klppenberger  Gary  C.  Koehler 
Alfred  M.  Perry  Royce  G.  Young 

John  H.  Larson  Edward  J.  Norrls 

Richard  R.  Trompke      Joseph  C.  Berry 
Wesson  B.  Williams,  Jr Daniel  E.  Fowler 
(Charles  M.  Gate  Gary  L.  Hopkins 

Leonard  J.  Bobrowskl   Robert  Berry 
Egbert  P.  WUllams 


Roy  Llndley 
Albert  W.  Joynes 
Perry  W.  Omes 
Harold  T.  Wright 
Harold  D.  Davis 
Robert  J.  SUva 
Dennis  K.  P.  Lee 
Claude  C.  Charley 
James  M.  Meehan 
George  A.  Matheson 
Eugene  V.  Bowles 
John  A.  Hagelin 
Dominick  P.  Medico 
Leland  T.  Davis 
FredH.  Flnkel 


Cecil  G.  Bryan 
Gary  A.  Lappier 
Roger  O.  Lake 
Irwin  L.  Gaines 
Daniel  C.  Scbueler 
James  B.  Griggs 
Ernest  L.  Styron 
Vance  M.  Miller 
Huey  D.  Orandstafl 
George  N.  Batey 
Thomas  A.  Pitkin 
Charles  W.  Slaughter 
James  T.  Lanier 
Freddie  J.  Porter 
Vernon  M.  McClellan 
James  F.  Brown 


Thomas  H.  Bernhardt,  Ronald  Grant 


Timothy  G.  Flavin 
Cleo  F.  Metty 
Etouglae  G.  Wade 
Robert  L.  Clark,  Sr. 
Donald  W.  Hale 
Fernando  F.  Glspert 
Carl  B.  Seale 
Gerald  J.  Scbramskl 
Clayton  L.  Swearlngen 
Jerry  W.  Lewis 
Joseph  C.  Ehren- 

iMTg,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Capps 
Nelson  M.  Tavares 
Lancy  L.  Bostwlck 
William  J.  CBoyle,  Jr. 
David  A.  Handy 
Jerome  J.  Koenlg 
James  L.  White 
Dayrl  W.  Moore 
WiUlam  Gray 
Robert  Fratcs 
Theodore  T. 

Musselman 
Gerald  L.  Ranes 
Robert  B.  MUlson 
Gary  A.  Bird 
Richard  L.  Youdal 
Carl  R.  Sosna 


Jr. 
WUllam  E.  Lelstner 
Theodore  J.  Falter 
John  W.  Simpson 
Robert  W.  HoUey 
Norman  E.  Carlbo 
Thomas  B.  Orlmes 
Richard  W.  Bowmsr 
Donald  R.  C^app 
Rodney  N.  Strelau 
James  A.  Heckler 
Robert  E.  Carmen 
WUllam  D.  Woodbury 
David  D.  Seattle,  Br. 
Curtis  R.  Neal 
Harold  L.  Coel 
Bobby  A.  BwlndeU 
Lyle  L.  Coener 
Edward  H.  Laplnskl, 

Jr. 
Lafayette  O.  Duke 
Edwin  C.  Price,  Jr. 
Victor  A.  Zlnk,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Benson 
Robert  H.  Marx 
Lynn  C.  Helm 
Larry  O.  Longbottom 
Paul  8.  Grimes 
WUllam  A.  Wiggins, 

Jr. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W3 : 


John  R.  Lehman 
Hubert  C.  Jackson 
James  G.  BLlrby 
Richard  E.  Carrier 
James  L.  Herron 
Herman  J.  Murphy 
Frank  D.  Goolsby 
Alfred  G.  Addy 
Jack  R.  Kirk 
Jerry  D.  Flsch 
Steve  J.  AvUla 
Mark  C.  Dennis 
WlUlam  F.  Doyle,  Jr. 
Harold  E.  Helfrlch 
Roger  L.  Lanier 
Harold  Z.  Parker 
Gary  L.  EUlott 
Rexf  ord  W.  Altman 
Dan  G.  Lents 
Donald  M.  Hanley 
Dale  S.  Draa 
Oscar  N.  Skelton 
Floyd  W.  Hayden 
Stuart  W.  Clarke 
Robert  O.  Horst 
David  H.  Martin 
Julius  Alsma 
Paul  E.  Sparrow 
Robert  P.  Edgar 
Donald  2.  Bay 
Joseph  W.  James 
Donald  M.  Warren 
George  £.  CfOn,  Jr. 
Loyd  S.  WlUiams 
James  C.  Tanner 
John  H.  Penter 
James  A.  Walker 
Eugene  A.  MeUott 
WUllam  R.  Beers,  Jr. 
John  D.  Klemm 
WUllam  A.  Dege<»ge 
Eugene  B.  Crawford 
Darwin  G.  Asch 
Billy  P.  RawUnson 
Richard  E.  Irwin 
Eugene  B.  Murray 
Irvin  J.  A.  Treadway 
Gerald  L.  Oolton 
Wayne  J.  Ayers 
Edward  T.  McArthur 
Thurman  L.  Knight, 

Jr. 
William  R.  Brantley 
Qardon  M.  Snoc* 
Donald  L.  Nolan 
Donald  R.  Strange 
James  N.  Defrlee 


Robert  C.  Herold 
Malcolm  W.  Gray 
Lavere  E.  Amundson 
John  P.  Weseman 
Karl  Kaufman 
Donald  L.  Dobbs 
Robert  B.  Swart 
Philip  K.  Hauensteln 
Donald  A.  Kirkham 
John  H.  McLaughlin 
Theodore  T. 

Musselman 
John  S.  Wenter 
Dalton  M.  Sheppard 


Richard  B.  Petersen 
John  G.  OaskiU 
Kennth  H.  Kramer, 

Jr. 
Francis  G.  OUearn 
Charles  H.  Thompson 
Roland  E.  MUler,  Jr. 
Manuel  O.  Macara,  Jr. 
Ellis  A.  Gray,  Jr. 
Carl  A.  Wade 
Joseph  P.  Nevroome 
Arthur  W.  Stokes 
John  R.  Koehler 
John  T.  Crowe 


John  H.  Peabody 
James  R.  Arthur 
Robert  J.  Covert 
Robert  K.  Critchlow 
Royce  W.  Fulcher 
Robert  D.  Harwell 
Lowell  R.  Andrews 
Richard  D.  Blebele 
John  W.  Harm 
WUUam  E.  Garrett 
Alvln  K.  Johnson 
Melvln  L.  Ferguson 
Edward  E.  Layoock 
Donald  L.  McMlllln 
David  T.  Daniels 
John  E.  CDonneU 
Aubrey  E.  FusseU 
Christopher  Maropls 
Guy  O.  Seago 
Gene  I.  Goodwin 
Clark  C.  Logsden 
William  O.  Hennlng, 

Jr. 
James  D.  Grimes,  Jr. 
Wilfred  J.  Laufenberg 
Kent  D.  VaOUer 
Robert  E.  DaUey 
Robert  R.  Raby 
Frederick  L.  Regan 
John  W.  Babcock,  Jr. 
WilUam  F.  Haygood, 

Jr. 
Jack  L.  Elam 
Robert  W.  Jackson 
Charles  L.  Kldd,  Jr. 
Robert  V.  Kassela 
Damlan  T. 

Sarchlapone 
WiUlam  M.  Dukes 
Leroy  Rosa 
Stanley  M.  Pridham 
Weyland  D.  Logue 
Elmer  A.  Stevens 
Leo  L.  Whaley,  Jr. 
Pernell  J.  Perry 
AUen  L.  Smith 
John  R.  He&rn 
Delbert  A.  RUey 
Robert  M.  St.  John 
WUllam  A.  Stvirgls 
James  B.  Zipfel 
Carl  R.  Green 
Frederick  P.  PitU 
Gene  P.  Lewis 
William  R.  Shaffer 
Brian  C.  CurUs 
John  L.  AngUn 


The  foUowlng  named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offic- 
ers in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer, 
W4: 


Herbert  J.  Nuse 
Gary  M.  Vaughn 
George  M.  McWlUiams 
Jack  E.  Arrington 
Conrad  A.  Pasbrig 
John  H.  Preie 
Charles  M.  Baylor 
Alan  R.  Hinds 
Daniel  A.  Sutyak 
Harold  T.  Collins 
WiUlam  R.  Shrader 
WiUiam  H.  Spears 
Donald  O.  TUton 
John  C.  Baker 
Doyle  8.  Porter 
Raymond  R.  (31ose 
WiUlam  8. 0'NeiU 
WlUiam  D.  Franklin 
John  W.  Wyatt  m 
Henry  E.  Prentiss 
Paul  8.  Johnson 
Rez  W.  CoulBon 


James  A.  BachteU 
Gordon  R.  Mortensen 
Warren  M.  Nix 
Donald  P.  Xvins 
Jack  L.  Brolllsr 
David  L.  Trax,  Jr. 
Chester  V.  Barrett,  Jr. 
Kirk  D.  Rose 
Oren  A.  Dinsmore 
Andrew  J.  Mullins 
Stanley  B.  Anderson 
wmiam  C.  Ray 
WUllam  P.  Hatcher 
Roy  E.  Olson 
Clarke  R.  Harwood 
James  C.  Healan 
Glenn  L.  Marshall 
Ralph  G.  Garvin 
Thomas  J.  cnstiano 
Edward  Llenemann 
Howard  K.  LualUn 
Kenneth  W.  Lamar 


The  following  named  Reserve  officers  to 
be  permanent  commissioned  officers  of  tbe 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 
Frederick  N.  Qalllen     Larry  0.  Evans 
Roland  H.  Buster  Ronald  A.  Simons 

Ernest  J.  Teichert 
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WHEN  THE  WAR  ENDS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  some- 
time thl£  year. 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TXNNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVtS 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  "date  certain"  and 
"complete  withdrawal"  the  protagonists 
often  lose  some  of  their  perspective  on 
just  what  is  involved  in  winding  down 
the  war  and  in  bringing  our  troops  home. 
The  Cleveland.  Tenn.,  Dally  Banner  has 
recently  editorialized  on  "When  the  War 
Ends"  to  bring  this  complicated  issue 
back  into  focus.  In  calling  the  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  feel 
it  is  important  to  state  that  I  understand 
some  of  the  frustrations  of  the  80-c|illed 
antiwar  element  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress as  they  see  President  Nixon  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  close  after  they  have 
criticized  him  so  bitterly.  I  am  Inclined 
to  feel  sometimes  they  do  not  want  com- 
plete withdrawal  as  much  as  they  want 
an  issue.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  get- 
ting out  of  Indochina  imder  the  Resi- 
dent's plan  which  does  disengage  lis 
without  the  abandonment  of  any  o|  our 
responsibilities.  The  editorial,  "When  the 
War  Ends,"  suggests  some  thlng$  we 
should  keep  in  mind  in  this  operation. 
I  trust  It  will  have  the  study  it  deserves: 
Whkn  TIM  Wab  Ends 

In  his  nationally  televised  speech  recently, 
Preaident  Nixon  talked  of  ending  "Ameri- 
can Involvement"  in  Vietnam  12  tlmep.  He 
did  not  define  the  term  exactly.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvin  Laird  came  close  to  a  defini- 
tion last  week  in  outlining  a  military  ^rol- 
lary  to  the  Nixon  Doctrine  for  Asia. 

Laird  confirmed  that  the  American 
combat   role  would   end  this   sixmmerl  but 


that  some  American  troops  wo\ild  be 
aecxirlty  roles,  to  protect  American  Ic 
support  troops,  and  air  and  naval  unltfe. 

The  American  air  and  naval  presence  will 
remain  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Il970s 
to  bolster  Asian  allied  forces  and  malptaln 
a  policy  of  "realistic  deterrence"  after  Amer- 
ican ground  troops  have  been  withdrawn. 

In  formulating  a  strategy  of  realistic  de- 
terrence,   the    United    States    balances    the 
fiscal  and  manpower  realities  that  prevail  at 
i  home  against  the  strategic  realities  of  the 

Soviet  Union — and,  in  the  19808,  Comnlunist 
China.  I 

So  that  while  the  fighting  should  b^  over 
for  American  combat  troops  by  midsiriimer, 
there  will  be  an  American  naval  amd  air 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  indeflnitelj,  not 
to  provoke  war,  but  to  prevent  war. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  American  jnaval 
and  air  presence  maintained  in  the  Metliter- 
raneeLn,  to  bolster  our  allies  there— jltaly, 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Israel.  It  warns  woUld-be 
aggressors  that  they  would  have  to  deal  with 
the  United  States  should  they  attack  one  of 
our  allies,  and  in  that  way  &n  attack  U  pre- 
vented, whereas  an  aggressor  woulla  be 
tempted  to  attack  If  he  thought  one  4f  our 
allies  would  be  an  easy  mark  alone. 

Laird's  definition  of  President  Nixon'*  plan 
to  end  American  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  may  be  summarized,  as  he  did,  i^  this 
expression,  "Military  assistance,  yes;  |man- 
power,  no."  The  day  of  committing  missive 
manpower  to  that  part  of  the  world  appar- 
ently is  over.  The  fighting,  it  seems,  \«jin  be 


ISSUES  IN  MANPOWER  POLICY 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  debate  over  reform  of  our  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs,  the  need  for 
more  public  service  employment,  and 
the  President's  plan  for  revenue  sharing 
make  the  excellent  paper  on  these  topics 
by  Sar  Levltan  and  Robert  Taggart  ni 
of  the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Stud- 
ies very  timely.  I  recommend  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  take  the  time  to  read  this 
paper  so  that  they  may  view  these  issues 
as  a  unit — as  must  be  done  in  any  ra- 
tional discussion  of  Federal  manpower 
policy.  The  paper,  entitled  "Revenue 
Sharing,  Public  Emplojonent,  and  the 
Reform  of  Manpower  Programs,"  fol- 
lows: 
Rkvenuk  Sharing,  Public  Emplotiisnt,  and 

THE   Reform   or   Manpower   Programs 
(By  Sar  A.  Levltan  and  Robert  Taggart  in, 

Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies,  the 

George  Washington  University) 

(Paper  prepared  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  and  Local  Manpower  Policy 
Planning,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  30, 
1971.) 

THE    NEED    FOR    ACTION 

The  need  to  overhaul  and  reform  our  man- 
pKjwer  efforts  Is  generally  recognized.  The 
federal  government  now  spends  more  than 
$3  billion  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  labor 
market  services  to  those  who  need  help  in 
finding  or  better  preparing  themselves  for 
civilian  work.  These  services  are  delivered 
through  a  number  of  separate  categorical 
programs  Including  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Job  Corps,  New 
Careers,  the  Work  Incentive  program,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Job  Opportuni- 
ties In  the  Business  Sector,  and  others  which 
were  added  in  the  1960s  to  the  older  voca- 
tional education  and  rehabilitation  programs 
and  the  federal-state  Employment  Service. 
These  combined  efforts  provide  needed  as- 
sistance to  millions  of  Americans,  as  man- 
power services  have  assumed  an  increasing 
place  In  the  agenda  of  public  responsibilities. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  the  manpower  effort  falls  far  short  of 
accomplishing  what  it  could  and  should. 

Those  who  are  close  to  the  programs  are 
keenly  aware  of  their  administrative  diffi- 
culties. Operated  by  a  variety  of  agencies  at 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  level,  the  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  differing  clienteles  and 
needs,  varying  in  their  eligibility  standards, 
benefit  levels,  application  procedures,  and 
methods  of  delivery.  There  are  some  10,000 
separate  contracts  between  federal  officials 
and  public  or  private  delivery  Eigencles.  Be- 
cause services  are  fragmented  and  frequently 
uncoordinated,  clients  are  often  luiable  to 
find  the  assistance  they  need.  Some  of  these 
difficulties  are  the  Inevitable  result  of  de- 
signing and  implementing  experimental 
social  programs,  but  many  problems  result 
from  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  man- 
power efforts — the  centralization  of  author- 
ity at  the  federal  level.  While  only  part  of 


one  program,  the  Job  Corps,  is  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  feds,  the  others  are  admin- 
istered by  state  and  local  groups  under  de- 
tailed federal  regulations  and  theoretically 
under  close  oversight.  Funding  comes  with 
many  strings  attached,  and  the  operating 
agencies  have  little  flexibility.  Centralized 
administration  has  too  often  resulted  In  the 
Procrustean  solution  of  forcing  all  local  ef- 
forts Into  rigid  programmatic  forms. 

There  is  a  more  abstract  but  equally  inimi- 
cal aspect  to  this  situation.  The  reins  of 
power  are  gripped  by  federal  officials  and  the 
bureaucracies  which  administer  the  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  with  little  political  ac- 
countability for  their  decisions.  At  the 
national  level,  most  manpower  legislation 
has  drawn  bipartisan  support.  Congress  has 
established  overall  priorities,  but  its  commit- 
tees have  been  able  to  devote  only  cursory 
attention  to  administrative  oversight.  At  the 
state  and  local  level,  there  has  been  almost 
no  accountability  because  elected  officials 
have  not  been  drawn  to  participate  actively 
In  manpower  programs,  and  they  have  relied 
upon  the  feds  for  the  monitoring  of  projects. 
Most  of  the  decisions  left  to  local  agencies 
have  been  highly  technical  and  have  usually 
been  made  by  the  employment  service  or 
the  state  vocational  education  department. 
These  agencies  are  remarkably  free  from 
political  control  and  they  operate  normally  as 
self-sustaining  bureaucracies.  The  experi- 
ment with  "maximum  feasible  participation" 
by  the  disadvantaged  was  relatively  short- 
lived, and  concerted  attempts  were  made  to 
transfer  power  back  to  the  fiuiotional  bu- 
reaucracies. In  other  words,  the  public  has 
had  very  little  chance  to  participate  in  the  de- 
cision-making process,  with  little  control  over 
priorities  or  program  operations. 

Complicating  matters  is  the  current  eco- 
nomic slump.  The  manpower  programs  were 
designed  for  and  Implemented  under  fav- 
orable economic  conditions.  Labor  markets 
were  extremely  tight  in  the  final  half  of  the 
1960s  generating  a  need  for  additional  work- 
ers which  made  It  easier  to  find  employment 
for  those  who  were  helped.  But  the  reces- 
sion has  made  Jobs  scarce  and  new  man- 
power approaches  and  priorities  are  needed 
under  current  conditions.  Certainly  a  public 
employment  program  of  some  sort  assumes 
prime  Importance  when  private  sector  Jobs 
are  not  available.  But  other  changes  are  also 
necessary  If  the  manpower  programs  are  to 
operate  effectively  In  a  slack  economy. 

If  the  above  observatlonfl  are  valid,  there 
are  three  major  reasons  for  reassessing  and 
overhauling  the  manpower  effort  that  ex- 
panded during  the  past  decade.  First,  ad- 
ministrative reforms  are  in  order  to  reduce 
red  tape,  delay,  wasteful  overlap,  and  In- 
flexibility. The  goal  is  to  Improve  program 
efficiency.  Second,  decisionmaking  is  too  cen- 
tralized at  the  federal  level,  and  too  con- 
centrated In  the  hands  of  functional  bu- 
reaucracies. Decentralization  is  needed  to 
strengthen  political  accountability  and  when 
feasible  to  enhance  grassroots  participation. 
Third,  the  manpower  efforts  are  geared  for 
tight  labor  markets.  The  need  is  to  adjust 
to  a  changing  economic  environment,  with 
different  approaches  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
recession's  victims. 

THE    DIVERGENT    PATHS 

Any  one  of  these  reasons  Is  adequate  Jus- 
tification for  overhauling  the  manpower  ef- 
fort. But  each  suggests  a  different  path  of 
reform,  and  it  is  difficult  to  compromise  the 
divergent  Interests. 

For  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  the 
technical  and  administrative  problems  of 
the  manpower  programs,  the  generally  ac- 
cepted goal  is  one-stop.  Individualized  serv- 


ice Ideally,  the  client  should  be  able  to  get 
all' the  help  he  requires  through  a  single, 
easUy  accessible  local  agency  with  the  ca- 
oabUlty  to  assess  his  needs  and  to  purchase 
or  provide  all  the  prescribed  manpower  serv- 
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This  Ideal,  however,  remains  elusive  and 
proposed  changes,  to  be  acceptable,  must  bal- 
iace  competing  Interests.  Cities  are  wary  of 
state  authority  and  demand  automatic  pass- 
throughs  of  funds,  while  local  community 
groups  that  receive  direct  federal  funding 
fear  control  by  the  mayors  or  governors. 
Vested  interests  at  all  levels,  especially  the 
bureaucracies  who  presently  administer  the 
programs  and  possess  most  of  the  needed 
eroertise,  can  be  expected  to  defend  their 
turfs.  Even  if  the  separate  manpower  serv- 
ices could  be  coordinated  for  one-stop  deliv- 
ery there  Is  no  assxirance  that  any  group 
would  provide  the  sympathy,  understanding, 
and  knowledge  required  for  individualized 
attention.  Agencies  that  speak  for  and  to  the 
clients  of  manpower  services  are  usually  In 
opposition  to  those  that  represent  the  "ee- 
tablishment"  and  can  deliver  the  goods. 
WhUe  the  present  administrative  structure 
of  the  manpower  programs  only  widens  this 
dichotomy,  the  differences  are  fundamental 
and  not  easily  resolved. 

Of  course,  Congress  could  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  most  obvious  administrative  defi- 
ciencies that  beset  the  manpower  efforts.  But 
there  is  no  great  public  pressure  for  reform, 
and  few  members  of  Congress  care  to  invite 
a  confrontation  with  the  various  vested 
groups  that  are  "Involved"  In  manpower  pro- 
grams. Any  Improvements  must,  therefore, 
come  about  from  a  compromise  among  the 
Interested  parties.  Though  voluntaxy  agree- 
ments are  welcome,  they  wUl  not  eliminate 
all,  or  even  most,  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lems of  the  manpower  programs.  Legislative 
reforms  can  and  should  be  made;  but  by  the 
time  all  safeguards,  pass-throughs,  and  ex- 
ceptions are  introduced  to  make  the  legisla- 
tion acceptable  to  a  plurality  of  interests, 
the  changes  wUl  have  little  political  appeal 
and  their  substantive  Impact  wUl  be  minimal. 
Reform  cannot  offer  immediate  or  complete 
elimination  of  administrative  problems;  no 
group  will  be  completely  satisfied  with  any 
compromise;  and  the  purposes  are  so  com- 
plex that  the  public  at  largo  wlU  not  be 
moved.  On  the  other  hand,  no  bUl  for  reve- 
nue sharing  or  public  employment  will  be 
accepUble  to  the  proponents  of  reform  un- 
less it  promises  improvement  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  manpower  programs  and 
makes  the  necessary  compromises  between 
competing  interests.  Administrative  reform 
is  apparently  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient 
condition  for  legislative  action  on  the  man- 
power front. 

Those  concerned  with  the  increasing  cen- 
tralization of  government  and  the  Inability 
of  states  and  localities  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial responsibilities  find  the  sharing  of  fed- 
eral revenue  an  appealing  solution.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  proposed  a  general 
purpose  distribution  of  federal  funds,  ini- 
tially at  the  rate  of  $6  billion  per  year,  plus 
six  special  revenue  sharing  programs  total- 
ing $11  billion  for  broadly  earmarked  social 
purposes.  Funds  allocated  to  manpower 
training  (exclusive  of  appropriations  for  vo- 
cational education  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion) would  total  $a  blUlon.  These  shared 
revenues  would  be  distributed  to  state  and 
local  governments  on  a  formula  basis  for 
their  essentially  discretionary  use  In  the  pro- 
vision of  manpower  services. 

Manpower  revenue  sharing  promises  ad- 
ministrative Improvement  over  present  ef- 
forts, but  this  Is  only  one  of  Its  purposes. 
LllcewlBe  the  revenue  sharing  approach  Is  only 
one  of  the  many  possible  paths  to  reform. 
Proponents  argue  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  administer  manpower  pro- 
grams more  effectively  than  the  feds  because 
of  their  closer  proximity  to  clients'  needs 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  local  conditions.  But  an  even  more  im- 
portant reason  for  this  transfer  of  authority 
is  to  place  power  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  politically  accountable,  so  that  the 
"community"  will  have  more  control  over  its 
government.  Political  accountability,  how- 
ever, doea  not  necessarily  Insure  adnilnlstra- 
tlve  effectiveness.  For  this  reason  manpower 
reformers  may  not  necessarily  agree  with 
advocates  of  revenue  sharing,  and  vice  versa. 
Concern  with  the  continuing  high  levels 
of  unemployment  has  led  some  to  consider 
public  employment  a  top-priority  measure 
that  should  precede  action  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing administrative  efficiency  c«-  arrangements 
that  deal  with  political  philosophy  and  the 
relative  responsibilities  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  officials.  Although  they  may  recognize 
the  need  for  administrative  reform,  especial- 
ly In  light  of  the  changed  economic  environ- 
ment In  which  the  manpower  programs  must 
operate,  they  tend  to  feel  that  this  can  wait 
until  the  current,  more  urgent  needs  of  Job 
creation  are  met.  And  though  they  may  agree 
with  the  principle  of  decentralization,  ad- 
vocates of  public  employment  will  support 
reform  or  revenue  sharing  proposal*  only  If 
they  are  assured  large-scale  public  Job 
creation. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  divergent  paths 
has  numerous  alleys,  so  that  the  political  map 
Is  checkered  with  positions  representing  vari- 
ous views  on  revenue  sharing,  reform,  and 
public  employment.  On  the  issue  of  compre- 
hensive manpower  reform,  four  major  pro- 
posals were  submitted  In  the  91st  Goneness, 
varying  In  the  degree  of  decentralization  and 
decategorlzation,  as  well  as  in  their  provisions 
for  public  employment.  A  Senate  passed  ver- 
sion stressing  public  employment  and  re- 
organization but  little  decategorlzation  had 
to  be  compromised  with  a  House  trtll  putting 
stress  on  administrative  reform  and  a  greater 
degree  of  decentralization  and  decategorlza- 
tion. The  Senate  version  won  out,  but  the 
bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  He  objected 
to  the  fact  that  the  programs  were  not  de- 
categorized,  that  the  states  and  localities 
were  not  given  enough  authority,  and  that 
the  authorized  public  service  jobs  would  be- 
come permanent  "make-work"  sinecures. 

A  raft  of  alternative  manpower  proposals 
were  submitted  for  the  92nd  Congress.  Three 
separate  public  service  employment  proposals 
were  introduced  in  the  House  and  one  in  the 
Senate.  Separately,  the  administration  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  200,000  Jobs  for  relief 
recipients  under  its  welfare  reform  measures. 
These  various  proposals  differ  significantly 
in  the  size  of  the  authorization  and  in  the 
types  of  jobs  that  they  would  create.  In  ad- 
dition, the  administration's  Manpower  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  would  permit  transitional 
pubUc  employment  programs  to  be  initiated 
out  of  shared  revenues,  but  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  decentralization  of  revenues 
and  authority.  The  92nd  Congress  is  still 
young  and  more  proposals  are  likely  to  be 
added. 

A  guldel>ook  is  needed  to  follow  the  com- 
plex legislative  developments.  The  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  would  sharply 
curtail  the  federal  role  in  manpower  efforts, 
passing  authority  to  governors,  mayors,  and 
county  court  houses,  with  federal  responsi- 
bility largely  Umlted  to  supplying  the  funds. 
At  the  opposite  extreme.  Congressman  James 
O'Hara  and  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  favor 
public  employment,  categorical  programs, 
and  federal  control.  Probably  representing 
the  majority  in  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
they  insist  that  action  on  public  employ- 
ment should  precede  all  other  manpower 
legislation.  A  number  of  other  Congressmen 
have  staked  out  Intermediate  positions,  while 
Senator  Jacob  Javlts  and  Congressman  Wll- 
Uam  Steiger  have  labored  diligently  but  fruit- 
lessly to  compromise  these  proliferating  views 
and  divergent  interests. 
A  variety  of  lobbying  groups  are  also  In- 
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volved.  Generally,  the  mayors  support  both 
revenue  sharing  and  public  employment: 
their  needs  are  so  critical  that  they  will 
accept  money  from  anywhere.  The  governors 
have  not  mobilized  very  effectively,  but  the 
National  Governor's  Conference  endorsed 
legislation  which  would  have  given  them 
greater  responsibility  for  manpower.  The 
APL-CIO  strongly  supports  public  employ- 
ment and  Is  opposed  to  reform  measures  that 
would  weaken  federal  control.  Representa- 
tives of  various  agencies,  such  as  vocational 
educators  in  HEW,  have  pushed  to  retain 
their  present  role.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  spoken  In 
favor  of  a  comprehensive  reform  bill,  but 
not  surprisingly  opposes  the  Initiation  of  any 
new  categorical  pubUc  employment  effort. 
The  Intricate  maze  of  conflicting  Interests 
must  be  balanced  if  any  manpower  legisla- 
tion is  to  be  forthcoming.  While  the  Inter- 
play of  personalities  and  lobbying  groups 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  eventvial 
developments  on  the  manpower  front,  the 
issues  themselves  must  be  discussed  and 
resolved  If  a  compromise  is  to  be  reached. 

THE   CRITICAL    ISSTTXS 

There  are  many  weighty  Issues  hidden  In 
the  technical  language  of  the  manpower  pro- 
posals. The  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
compromise  centers  on  the  nature  of  pubUc 
employment.  There  Is  wide  agreement  that, 
with  the  currently  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  government  has  an  added  responsi- 
bility to  provide  employment  for  those  who 
are  forced  Into  idleness  by  adverse  economic 
conditions.  The  controversy  is  over  the  types 
of  public  jobs  which  should  be  created.  The 
administration's  position  is  that  Increased 
public  service  employment  should  be  transi- 
tional, leading  to  "real"  Jobs  In  the  public 
or  private  sector.  To  this  end,  the  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  would  put  a  two-year 
limit  on  participation  by  any  individual  In 
the  program.  Most  proponents  of  public  em- 
ployment, on  the  other  hand,  oppose  such 
a  restriction  because  they  want  to  create 
"meaningful"  positions  which  wlU  absorb 
the  structurally  as  weU  as  cycUcally  tmem- 
ployed,  putting  them  to  work  In  useful  public 
service  alongside  other  public  employees. 

Whichever  view  Is  tiUten,  the  two-year 
limit  is  arbitrary  and  has  become  a  critical 
issue  because  of  the  rigid  stance  assumed 
by  the  administration  in  vetoing  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Bill  of  1970.  The 
administration  presumably  seeks  to  Insure 
that  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  train 
and  place  those  who  have  special  difficulties, 
utilizing  and  developing  their  talents  fiilly 
rather  than  letting  them  Idle  In  "make- 
work."  But  If  workers  are  to  be  placed  In 
unproductive  Jol»,  then  the  two-year  limit 
Is  obviously  excessive  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  waste  of  manpower 
before  It  happens,  instead  of  waiting  for  two 
years  iintU  the  employee  is  discharged.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  Is  wide  agreement  that 
employment  must  be  found  or  created  for 
public  assistance  recipients,  as  suggested  by 
the  administration's  proposal  for  the  crea- 
tion of  200,000  work-reUef  positions.  The 
two-year  rule  will  not  Insure  training,  nor 
will  It  obviate  the  need  to  help  those  who 
cannot  be  trained.  The  administration's 
rigidity  on  this  point  is  Inconsistent  with  its 
position  that  states  and  localities  can  best 
decide  the  types  of  public  employment  which 
they  need.  Revenue  sharing  cannot  start  out 
with  restrictions  on  local  decisions.  It  might 
also  be  embarrassing  to  ask  Congress  to  limit 
tenure  on  federal  payrolls  to  two  years. 

Decategorlzation  is  a  much  more  substan- 
tive issue.  It  is  obvious  that  too  much  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  programs  rather 
than  the  services  which  they  provide.  Rules 
and  reporting  procedures  have  heen  formu- 
lated for  each  categorical  effort,  and  there 
are  gaps  and  overlaps  in  coverage.  But  de- 
spite the  fact  that  decategorlzation  could 
permit   more   Individualized  service   and   a 
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better  coordinated  delivery,  proponenta  oC 
categorical  programa  argue  that  the  present 
system  provides  built-in  controls  by  allow!- 
ing  comparison  of  performance  among  simr 
llarly  funded  projects.  Such  compaxlsone 
would  not  be  feasible  If  categorical  program* 
were  eliminated  and  each  locality's  efforts  as- 
sumed a  distinct  purpose  and  form.  Sugges- 
tive Is  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  and  Imj- 
provements  generated  by  the  federally-c^ 
eratod  Job  Corps  probably  exceed  the  1»- 
Mghts  gained  from  the  much  larger  and  older 
vocational  education  program,  whoee  admin- 
istration Is  decentralized  to  the  local  leve|. 
Oversight  and  control  become  more  difficult 
once  decategorlzatlon  has  occurred  an^ 
guidelines  and  reporting  procedures  for  8p«*- 
clflc  programs  are  abandoned. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  decategorlzatlot 
of  programs  has  been  generated  by  selft- 
Interest,  real  or  Imaginary.  Clients,  sponsor^, 
and  administrators  of  the  various  program* 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  their  continuance. 
The  potential,  but  unproven,  benefits  of 
decategorlzatlon  do  not  carry  a  great  de«l 
of  political  weight  when  balanced  against 
the  rigid  opposition  of  those  Involved  1» 
existing  efforts.  Thus,  despite  Its  promise, 
decategorlzatlon  has  practical  and  poUtlca|l 
drawbacks  which  militate  against  any  sud}- 
den  change  In  this  direction. 

Another  crucial  Issue  concerns  the  ability 
of  state  and  local  governments  to  plan  an(l 
direct  manpower  efforts.  While  it  Is  true  that 
mayors  and  governors  are  closer  than  th* 
Washington  officialdom  to  the  problem* 
which  must  be  met  and  that  they  have 
greater  political  accountability,  there  Is  np 
assurance  that  they  have  the  expertise  or  the 
power  to  provide  leadership  on  the  mAnr 
power  front.  There  Is  no  monopoly  on  abUltf 
at  the  federal  level,  but  It  Is  generally  true 
that  state  and  local  salaries  lag  far  behind 
federal  and  private  pay  scales,  tending  to 
atuact  less  qualified  personnel.  More  slg]- 
nlflcantly,  though  the  mayors  and  governor* 
have  much  power  In  theory,  many  of  thettr 
policies  are  dictated  by  functional  b\ireau<> 
racles  or  else  by  pressure  from  local  vested 
Interests.  Whether  mayors  and  governo* 
wUl  assume  greater  leadership  as  more  re*- 
sources  are  channeled  through  their  hand* 
Is  debatable. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  up  to  no'^ 
state  and  local  governments  have  had  onljr 
limited  responsibility  In  designing  and  oven- 
seeing  manpower  programs.  They  cannot  b0 
expected  to  step  in  and  administer  erucli 
efforts  without  serious  difficulties.  It  took 
most  of  the  last  decade  to  hone  the  feder* 
manpower  tools  to  their  present  level  of 
effectiveness,  and  while  county  official!, 
mayors,  eoid  governors  can  learn  from  this 
example,  they  cannot  entirely  avoid  repeatj- 
Ing  old  mistakes  and  many  communities  will 
experiment  with  approaches  that  have  little 
potential  pay-off.  It  Is  legitimate  to  questlo|i 
the  Impact  of  euiy  sudden  transfer  oi  auf- 
thorlty  Into  local  hands.  i 

A  closely  related  Issiie  Is  that  of  malntaln»- 
ing  federal  priorities.  Decategorlzatlon  wl|l 
reduce  the  potential  oversight  of  the  fed|, 
while  decentralization  will  purposefully  elln*- 
Inate  control  from  above.  The  explicit  Intenft 
of  revenue  sharing  Is  to  move  declslon-malQ- 
Ing  authority  to  the  state  and  local  level. 
But  some  control  must  be  retained.  Ther» 
are  cases  where  federal  priorities  are  obvi- 
ously contrsu-y  to  those  at  the  state  and  loc4l 
level.  There  are  certain  functions,  such  ^ 
research  and  development,  that  are  moao 
effectively  performed  at  the  national  level. 
There  are  some  programs,  such  as  Job  Corp*, 
which  may  require  federal  adznlnistratloa. 
And  there  must  be  some  oversight  to  Insuiie 
that  shared  revenues  are  used  for  their  In)- 
tended  purposes — that  manpower  funds  aiie 
used  to  provide  manpower  services  rathor 
than  to  build  housing  or  stock  ponds.  Thie 
critical  Issue  Is  the  degree  of  control  whlc^ 
will    be   retained.   The    Bfanpower   Revenvie 
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Sharing  Act  would  distribute  86  percent  of 
all  funds  with  no  strings  attached,  retaining 
16  percent  for  federal  use.  If  25  or  60  percent 
were  retained  or  If  more  careful  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  use  of  shared  funds,  the 
Implications  would  be  far  different.  The  need 
for  decentralization  must  somehow  be  bal- 
anced against  the  need  to  maintain  federal 
priorities. 

Another  thorny  issue  is  the  distribution  of 
decentralized  authority.  States  and  city  gov- 
ernments both  want  more  control,  while 
nongovernmental  groups,  such  as  community 
action  agencies,  are  wary  of  any  transfers 
of  power  to  the  elected  officials.  The  legis- 
lative proposals  that  led  to  the  manpower 
bill  vetoed  by  the  President  last  year  con- 
tained markedly  different  conceptions  of 
the  proper  distribution  of  authority.  One 
stressed  the  role  of  the  governors;  another 
gave  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  authority 
to  contract  directly  with  any  governmental 
or  private  organization;  another  attempted 
to  divide  control  between  governors  and 
elected  local  officials  by  utilizing  a  complex 
system  of  pass-throughs,  but  retained  con- 
siderable federal  authority  as  an  active  part- 
ner in  manpower  programs.  The  vetoed  meas- 
ure designated  coinities  or  combinations  of 
local  governments  with  a  population  of  more 
than  100,000,  or  cities  over  76,000,  as  prime 
sponsors,  eligible  for  automatic  pass- 
throughs  of  funds  allocated  to  the  states. 
The  governors  did  not  express  active  Interest 
in  assuming  greater  manpower  responsibil- 
ity and  states  were  given  only  the  small 
piece  of  the  pie  that  was  left  over  after  the 
coiinties,  cities,  and  combinations  of  local 
governments  took  their  slices.  The  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  bill  accepted  the  100,000 
cut-off,  providing  some  incentive  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  metropolitan-wide 
sponsoring  groups.  Whether  or  not  this  pro- 
vision will  become  a  point  of  controversy  re- 
mains to  be  seen;  but  It  seems  that  the 
proposed  distribution  of  manpower  respon- 
sibilities between  state  and  local  levels  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  of  the  major  alterna- 
tives. 

A  fl^^'^^  and  very  essential  issue  Is  the 
amount  of  additional  funds  which  will  be 
provided  under  any  new  manpower  legis- 
lation. The  administration's  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  would  authorize  an  additional 
(435  million  of  annual  federal  outlays  above 
current  outlays  of  $1,665  million,  and  an 
automatic  10  percent  increas*  In  fimds 
whenever  the  unemployment  rate  exceeds 
4.5  percent  for  three  consecutive  months. 
The  Senate  approved  Emergency  Employ- 
ment bill  (S.  31)  authorizes  9500  million  tor 
this  purpose  and  an  additional  $100  million 
for  each  one-half  percent  rise  in  unem- 
ployment over  4.5  percent.  Though  there  Is 
general  agreement  that  manpower  ftuxds 
should  be  Increased  when  unemployment 
rises  and  though  debate  has  centered  on 
the  purposes  rather  than  the  levels  of  in- 
creased fiinding.  this  matter  will  become 
critical  If  other  differences  can  be  resolved. 
Needless  to  say,  pressure  will  be  mounted 
by  the  states  and  localities  against  any  fu- 
txire  cutbacks,  even  when  economic  condi- 
tions improve.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
countercyclical  Increase,  therefore,  provi- 
sion must  also  be  made  to  reduce  outlays 
when  economic  conditions  improve  to  en- 
able state  and  local  officials  to  plan  their 
noncyclical  manpower  efforts. 

In  trying  to  compromise  divergent  in- 
terests— integrating  manpower  reform,  pub- 
lic employment,  and  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals— all  of  these  Issues  must  be  faced  and 
resolved.  While  it  is  a  t&ct  of  political  life 
that  compromises  are  reached  by  balancing 
vested  interests,  any  successful  agreement 
will  need  to  deal  with  all  the  major  prob- 
lems. 

A    WORKABLE    COMPBOMISX 

The  logjam  on  manpower  legislation  Is  the 
product    of   rapidly   shifting   interests    and 
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concerns.  In  turn,  bills  have  been  discussed 
on  comprehensive  manpower  reform,  public 
employment,  and  now  revenue  sharing.  This 
process  is  akin  to  leveling  a  chair  by  saw- 
ing down  one  leg  after  another.  There  can 
be  no  satisfactory  agreement  unless  the 
three  basic  Issues  are  attacked  together  and 
unless,  in  the  process,  there  is  a  true  spirit  of 
compromise.  II  this  spirit  can  be  attained, 
grounds  for  agreement  can  be  easUy  ham- 
mered out.  Until  last  year  manpower  legis- 
lation achieved  a  remarkable  record  of  bi- 
partisan support. 

One  path  to  compromise  Is  the  Incremental 
introduction  of  revenue  sharing.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  promises  $4.6  for  every 
$3.6  now  available  under  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment administered  manpower  programs, 
along  with  an  automatic  10  percent  boost 
in  funds  when  unemployment  Lb  above  4.6 
percent.  All  of  this,  except  for  the  15  percent 
retained  by  the  feds,  will  be  t\irned  over  to 
state  and  local  elected  officials.  Instead  of 
distributing  the  entire  amount,  the  reveniie 
share  could  be  limited  to  the  added  dollars 
plus  the  automatic  boost.  More  funds  could 
be  added  during  a  recession  by  extending  the 
trigger  mechanism  and  raising  the  auto- 
matic federal  contribution  when  unemploy- 
ment rises  above  4.5  percent.  Manpower 
funds  could  be  boosted,  for  example,  by  lo 
percent  for  each  0.2  percent  Increase  In  un- 
employment. This  would  mean  that  fvmda 
allocated  to  manpower  efforts  would  double 
If  unemployment  rises  to  6.3  percent  for 
three  consecutive  months. 

The  most  Important  point  is  that  the  pres- 
ent categorical  manpower  programs  would 
be  retained,  while  the  mayors  and  governors 
would  have  glue  money  to  fill  gaps  or  to 
start  entirely  new  efforts  according  to  local 
needs.  OradUAlly,  the  shared  portion  of  man- 
power funds  could  be  expanded.  Revenue 
shares  could  be  p>egged  as  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  federal  categorical  allocations; 
for  Instance,  one-third  in  fiscal  1972,  one- 
half  in  fiscal  1973,  and  three-fourths  In  fis- 
cal 1974.  Alternatively,  authorization  levels 
for  the  shared  revenue  could  be  stated  In 
dollar  terms,  say  $500  million  in  fiscal  1972, 
$1.0  billion  m  fiscal  1973,  and  $1.6  billion  U 
fiscal  1974.  In  this  way,  the  portion  of  man- 
power funds  administered  by  the  state  and 
local  governments  would  be  gradually  In- 
creased. When  the  economy  picks  up,  cut- 
backs in  manpower  outlays  could  come  from 
the  federal  programs.  Local  efforts  would  not 
need  to  be  reduced,  and  their  continued 
funding  could  be  assured. 

The  legislation  could  also  provide  for  an 
autocnatic  pass-through  of  funds  to  each 
city  or  combination  o*  local  governments 
with  more  than  100,000  population  with  the 
remainder  of  ftinds  administered  by  the 
states.  The  formula  for  distributing  the  in- 
cremental shared  funds  among  the  states 
and  localities  could  be  based  on  criteria  such 
as  the  number  of  persons  in  the  labor  force, 
the  number  of  unemployed,  and  the  number 
of  low-lnoome  individuals  16  years  of  age  or 
older,  as  In  the  administration's  revenue 
sharing  proposal.  Neither  of  theee  arrange- 
ments should  be  controversial,  since  they  are 
similar  In  the  vetoed  manpower  reform  and 
revenue  sharing  bills. 

Much  oould  be  done  at  the  national  level 
to  improve  the  performance  of  existing  cate- 
gorical programs.  Availability  of  funds  allo- 
cated directly  to  states  and  communities 
should  ease  federal  reexamination  of  program 
effectiveness  and  the  reallocation  of  funds 
among  the  categorical  programs.  For  in- 
stance, changing  economic  conditions  might 
favor  the  transfer  of  reeourcee  from  private 
to  public  sector  efforts;  Operation  Mam- 
stream,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
the  Public  Service  Careers  could  be  expanded 
using  JOBS  funds  that  are  less  effective  In  a 
slack  economy. 

One  possibly  useful  change  In  the  federal 
programs  would  be  the  initiation  of  variable 
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matching  grant  formulas,  requiring  contri- 
butions from  participating  state  and  local 
governments.  With  discretionary  funds  pro- 
vided under  revenue  sharing,  governors  and 
mayors  could  "shop  around"  for  the  services 
and  delivery  systems  best  suited  to  their 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  the  feds  could  ad- 
just the  matching  formulas  among  programs 
to  influence  acceptance  of  their  desired  pri- 
orities. To  maximize  their  leverage,  states 
gi>d  localities  would  use  their  shared  reve- 
nues to  match  federal  outlays,  participating 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  In  these  na- 
tional programs.  However,  all  or  some  portion 
of  matching  funds  could  be  included  as  fed- 
eral outlays  in  the  calculation  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  revenue  sharing.  This  would 
Insure  that  states  and  localities  would  have 
money  to  operate  their  own  programs  in  ad- 
dition to  participating  in  federal  efforts. 

With  the  revenue  shares  which  are  not 
used  as  matching  funds  under  the  cate- 
gorical programs,  a  variety  of  manpower  serv- 
ices could  be  provided.  Under  current  con- 
ditions, the  most  appropriate  and  likely  use 
of  those  funds  would  be  for  public  employ- 
ment. It  Is  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  decen- 
tralization and  eventual  decategorlzatlon  to 
create  a  new  federal  program  or  to  put  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  shared  revenues.  In- 
stead, the  governors,  mayors,  and  county 
commissioners  should  be  allowed  to  create 
public  employment  positions  If  they  deem 
this  to  be  their  most  critical  need,  and  the 
nature  of  these  Jobs  8ho\Ud  depend  on  local 
circumstances.  However,  federal  funds  can 
be  used  as  an  Incentive  for  the  creation  of 
"meaningful"  opportunities  and  the  provision 
of  worthwhUe  training.  Authorizations  for 
the  Public  Service  Careers  (PSC)  program 
could  be  expanded,  with  an  attractive  match- 
ing formxila,  so  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
ducement to  combine  local  public  employ- 
ment programs  with  subsidized  tratolng. 
Since  PSC  provides  subsidies  for  only  a  year 
and  a  half,  states  and  localities  would  have 
an  incentive  to  see  the  trainees  become  fully 
productive  on  the  Jobs  or  would  move  on  to 
positions  elsewhere.  There  would  be  no  re- 
quirement that  locally  initiated  public  em- 
ployment efforts  tie  in  with  PSC,  but  It  Is 
doubtful  that  additional  federal  dollars  will 
be  refused. 

somethhtq  roB  evektonx 

It  Is  the  essence  of  compromise  that  every- 
one gets  a  little  less  than  desired,  but  enough 
to  satisfy  minimal  anticipations.  This  briefly 
outlined  proposal  combines  the  most  essen- 
tial features  of  manpower  reform,  revenue 
sharing,  and  public  employment. 

The  proposal  features  reform  at  the  feder- 
al level.  Including  needed  adjustments  to 
changing  economic  conditions,  with  a  grad- 
ual decentralization  of  control  to  the  state 
and  local  level.  Oraduallsm  Is  Important  to 
minimize  outright  and  active  oppositions  of 
vested  Interest  groups.  More  significantly, 
gradual  decentralization  will  grant  states  and 
localities  the  time  and  resources  to  build 
up  expertise  In  the  design  and  administra- 
tion of  mani>ower  programs.  The  retention 
of  federally  administered  programs  that  are 
currently  operating  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess provides  a  foundation  on  which  states 
and  localities  can  build  their  own  manpower 
structures. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  proposal.  An  Increasing  portion  of  man- 
power funds  are  to  go  directly  to  the  states 
and  localities.  Within  broadly  designated 
guidelines,  the  mayors  and  governors  will 
have  few  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these 
monies,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic employment  efforts  they  may  xindertake. 
National  policies  will  be  pursued  through 
the  continuing  federal  programs,  and  attrac- 
tive matching  grants  can  be  formulated  to 
Induce  states  and  localities  into  desired  ac- 
tions, xislng  carrots  rather  than  sticks  to  in- 
sure federal  priorities.  Funds  will  be  assured 
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for  the  operation  of  state  and  local  programs 
as  well  as  for  the  matching  of  federal  out- 
lays. By  the  gradual  implementation  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  the  core  of  federal  programs  can 
be  retained  as  Insurance  in  case  the  antici- 
pated benefits  do  not  materialize.  It  Is  better 
to  wade  than  to  plunge  Into  unknown  wa- 
ters. 

Finally,  the  proposal  provides  suibstantial 
resources  for  the  mounting  of  state  and  local 
efforts  to  meet  current  needs.  In  many  areas, 
most  of  the  shared  funds  will  undoubtedly 
go  for  public  employment.  The  mayors  and 
the  governors  will  be  free  to  Implement  any 
type  of  program  which  will  meet  their  needs. 
If  they  have  critical  shortages  of  public  em- 
ployees, they  can  fill  their  requirements  by 
upgrading  the  underemployed.  If  the  prob- 
lem of  hard  core  unemployment  Is  more 
critical,  they  can  create  siil table  positions 
that  can  be  filled  by  the  unskilled  and  defi- 
ciently educated.  The  availability  of  federal 
training  assistance  under  Public  Service  Ca- 
reers and  the  allegedly  widespread  shortage 
of  productive  public  employees  would  sug- 
gest that  most  funds  will  be  used  to  create 
"worthwhile"  slots.  The  compromise  should 
help  smooth  disagreements  over  the  quality 
and  transitional  character  of  public  em- 
ployment positions;  by  permitting  a  more 
rapid  passage  of  the  needed  legislation.  It 
will  hurry  resources  into  the  hands  of  may- 
ors and  governors  where  they  are  critically 
needed. 

It  is  vital  that  a  workable  compromise  be 
reached.  This  requires  on  the  part  of  all 
parties  a  flexibility  which  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  Its  absence  slnoe  the  onslaught 
of  the  recession.  It  is  vital  that  manpower 
reform,  revenue  sharing,  and  public  employ- 
ment legislation  be  considered  together  so 
that  the  necessary  tradeoffs  can  be  made  ex- 
plicitly. The  victims  of  unemployment  have 
suffered  from  present  Inaction  and  It  Is  es- 
sential that  all  efforts  turn  to  compromise. 


A  PATRIOTIC  VETERAN  VIEWS 
THE  WAR 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  saw  Washington  Invaded  by 
a  small  group  of  men  who  at  least 
claimed  to  be  veterans  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  They  got  a  great  deal  of  press 
coverage  for  their  opposition  to  that  war, 
even  though  at  best  they  represent  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  men  who  have  fought  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  my  home  town  of  Vsilparaiso, 
Ind.,  who  happens  to  be  an  employee  of 
my  trucking  company  there.  I  know 
this  man,  Donald  L.  Beach,  personally 
and  know  that  he  is  a  genuine  Vietnam 
war  veteran,  who  has  seen  actual  com- 
bat. He  was  even  wounded  in  that  war. 

He  wrote  this  letter  on  his  own — cer- 
tainly not  at  my  urging.  It  came  from 
his  heart  and  from  his  experience  in  that 
war.  I  believe  his  well-written  letter  ex- 
presses much  more  accurately  the  true 
beliefs  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have  served 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  I  commend  this  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows : 

DxAB  Eabl:  I  hope  you  dont  mind  me 
writing  you,  not  as  an  employee,  but  as  a 
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citizen.  But  I  have  a  complaint  and  I  want 
to  be  beard. 

I,  among  others,  have  served  In  Vietnam. 
Also,  I  among  others  have  been  wo\inded 
there,  but  that's  beside  the  point.  I  en- 
Joyed  my  tour  there  and  was  glad  to  serve 
my  country  anywhere  I  could. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  Where 
do  these  anti-war  veterans  get  off  protesting 
our  stand  in  "Nam?  Sure,  no  one  wants  war, 
but  do  they  have  the  right  to  give  the  "other 
side"  fuel  for  their  campaign? 

Were  there  protests  like  this  in  World  War 
I  and  World  War  n?  If  not,  why  can't  we  put 
a  halt  to  this  garbage?  I've  bad  good  friends 
die  in  Vietnam  and  I  know,  as  a  person,  as 
a  veteran,  that  these  men  did  not  die  In  vaini 

If  I  could  only  help  to  stop  these  little 
children  from  making  fools  of  themselves,  I 
would  and  I  know  you  would,  too. 

It  seems  the  small  guy  can't  do  anything 
about  this,  but  we  try.  As  members  of  the 
American  Legion  and  VTW,  we  try. 

If  only  you,  as  a  Congressman,  could  some- 
how put  my  mind  at  ease  on  what  our  gov- 
ernment can  do  to  halt  this   trash. 

Earl,  maybe  I  am  old  fashioned,  but  I  love 
my  country  and  I  salute  my  flag,  and  even  get 
butterflies  in  my  stomach  when  I  hear  the 
National  Anthem.  Maybe  I  am  old  fashioned 
to  these  kids  today,  or  even  square,  but  I 
am  me.  I  am  damn  proud  of  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  Beach. 


HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  MONTH 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    PEKN8TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  May  as 
Human  Development  Month  and  the 
weekend  of  May  8  and  9  as  "Interna- 
tional Walk  for  Development  Weekend." 
I  am  particularly  proud  because  once 
again  this  May  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  Hike  for 
Hunger — ^Walk  for  Development  in  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  Congressional  EHs- 
trict. 

TTie  overall  sponsor  of  these  events 
is  the  American  Freedom  from  Himger 
Foundation.  In  their  own  words,  their 
goal  is: 

To  create  an  awareness  and  find  meaning- 
ful ways  to  involve  the  American  people  in 
the  private  sector  In  the  cause  of  human 
hunger  at  borne  and  abroad. 

Last  year  this  goal  was  translated  into 
action  when  nearly  6,000  made  the  28- 
mlle  walk  and  raised  nearly  $50,000: 
$21,000  going  to  a  community  service 
center  In  Warminster  Heights,  Bucks 
Coimty,  Pa.,  $21,000  to  an  agriculture 
improvement  project  in  Mexico,  and  over 
$7,000  to  the  national  education  program 
of  the  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation,  Inc.  This  year  more  than 
twice  that  many  marches  are  scheduled 
for  May  9  alone.  The  young  people  or- 
ganizing the  local  hikes  have  multiplied 
their  efforts  and  once  again  are  show- 
ing their  concern  and  dedication  to  this 
project.  Hikes  will  be  held  in  both  Bucks 
and  Montgomery  Counties.  Proceeds 
from  the  Montgomery  Hike  for  Hunger 
will  go  to  a  physical  therapy  project  in 
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Vietnam  and  a  reconstruction  project 
Nigeria,  both  sponsored  by  the  America: 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Domestical' 
ly,  the  Montgomery  funds  will  be  donate 
to  the  Four  Holes  Indian  Organization 
in  New  York,  programs  in  Warminst^ 
Heights  and  a  rehabilitation  program  a* 
the  Bucks  County  prison.  Proceeds  frort 
the  Bucks  County  hike  will  go  to  relieve 
the  hardships  of  poverty  In  Kingswood 
Park,  Bucks  County,  and  assist  a  tutorin  z 
service  for  deprived  children  in  Yardlej , 
Pa.    Internationally,    fimds    from    the 
Bucks  County  Hike  for  Hunger  will  go 
to  an  eastern  Nigerian  regional  com 
munity  development  program  and  a  com  - 
prehensive   education,   agriculture,   an  3 
health  development  program  in  Guate 
mala. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  sup 
porting  our  resolution  and  also  partici 
pate  in  this  year's  hikes  for  hunger. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  CASE  FOR  RECONSIDERATION  OP 
CURRENT  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
RHODESIA 


April  30,  1971 


WALK  FOR  MANKIND 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  9  a.rh 
this  Saturday,  May  1, 1  will  begin  my  2! 
mile  walk  as  honorary  cochalrman  of  the 
Miimeapolis-St.  Paul  Walk  for  Mankinl 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  most  worthwhile 
cause. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Walk  for  Mankiild 
Is  sponsored  by  Project  Concern,  the  o" 
ganization  founded  by  Dr.  Jim  TiutdI^ 
The  walk's  purpose  is  to  Involve  youilg 
people  in  the  solution  to  todajf's 
problems. 

P^mds  raised  from  this  walk  will  help 
to  bring  medical  and  dental  facilities 
the  impoverished  areas  of  Appalach^, 
where  such  facilities  are  not  available. 

In  Hong  Kong  where  the  nght  agair$t 
disease  and  poverty  Is  endless,  Projejct 
Concern  has  taken  one  small  step  to- 
ward stemming  the  problems  by  estab- 
lishing a  youth  center  and  a  TB  clinic. 

Project  Concern  also  extends  to  the 
poverty  stricken  areas  of  Mexico,  and  tne 
war-ravaged  villages  of  South  Vietnam. 

Involving  the  youth  of  America  In  prp- 
vidlng  solutions  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  juenile  delinquency,  aid 
illiteracy  has  proven  successful.  As  ma^iy 
of  us  are  becoming  increasingly  awaje, 
the  young  people  of  today  are  genuinely 
concerned  for  their  less  fortimarte 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  are  anxiolis 
to  find  solutions  to  these  problems. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  jto 
participate  with  the  young  people  of  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  in  this  proJ*;t 
and  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Turpln's  anal- 
ysis that  "anyone — everyone — excited 
about  loving  others  in  these  meaningful 
and  practical  ways,  will  not  need  to  seek 
solace  in  drug-induced  stupor."  On  s4t 
urday,  more  thsm  5,000  young  Mlnne:^- 
tans  are  going  to  demonstrate  lovl^ 
concern  in  an  especially  effective  way 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  dealing  with  the  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  ap- 
peared in  the  March- April  1971  edition 
of  the  League  of  Men  Voters  publication, 
Light. 

The  author  of  this  article,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Towsey  of  the  Rhodesian  Information 
Office,  outlines  some  of  the  implications 
of  the  present  United  Nations  embargo 
against  Rhodesia  which  react  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  asks  only  that 
Rhodesia  receive  the  same  type  of  treat- 
ment accorded  to  nations  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  article  follows : 

Rhodesiak  Sanctions  :  A  Case  for 
Reconsideration 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Towsey) 

"It  everybody  minded  their  own  business 
the  world  would  go  round  a  deal  faster  than 
It  does." — The  Duchess  In  Alice's  Adventures 
In  Wonderland.) 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  told  Britain  ttiat  they  were  of 
an  age  and  a  mind  to  run  their  own  affairs 
without  interference.  They  had  to  fight  a 
shooting  war  to  establish  their  point,  but  only 
against  the  British.  A  little  more  than  five 
years  ago  Rhodesia  similarly  asserted  Its 
Independence  from  Britain.  This  time  Britain 
carried  her  complaint,  not  to  the  battlefield 
but  to  the  United  Nations  organization,  with 
an  appeal  for  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  To 
make  her  independence  stick,  Rhodesia  is 
having  to  fight  an  economic  war  against  most 
of  the  world.  Including  the  United  States. 

The  imposition  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  for  her  act  of  national  self- 
determination  reflects  little  credit  on  the 
United  Nations,  which  is  expressly  prohibited 
by  its  charter  from  intervening  in  "matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  ]\irisdlctlon 
of  any  state."  Rhodesia's  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, whilst  affecting  her  constitutional 
relationship  with  Britain,  was  not  a  matter 
of  legitimate  concern  to  the  international 
community  at  large.  To  classify  It  as  a  threat 
to  international  peace,  as  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  had  to  do  in  order  to  Invoke  sanc- 
tions, la  a  preposterous  perversion  of  truth, 
logic  and  the  purjKises  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  who  is  singularly  well 
qualified  to  speak  of  these  purposes,  has  de- 
scribed UJI.  Involvement  in  the  affairs  of 
Rhodesia,  and  U.S.  support  for  it,  as  "an  act 
of  bare-faced  aggression,  unprovoked  and  un- 
justified by  a  single  legal  or  moral  principle". 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  principle 
(since  the  crime  has  now  been  perpetrated), 
I  believe  that  the  application  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  falls  down  as  a  policy  for 
two  other  principal  reasons.  They  are  not 
working.  They  are  damaging  American  na- 
tional security  interests. 

Sanctions  were  supposed  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's  gov- 
ernment In  Rhodesia  by  creating  so  much 
hardship  and  discomfort  that  popular  sup- 
port for  the  gtovemment  would  evaporate  and 
the  country  would  capitulate  to  British 
terms.  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson, 
more   sanguine    than   sagacious,   prophesied 


early  in  1969  that  Rhodeeia  would  be  on  her 
knees  "In  weeks  rather  than  months." 

Today,  five  years  later,  and  despite  some 
vicious  turning  of  the  sanctions  screw,  Rho- 
deeia Is  politically  stable  and  economically 
viable.  Support  for  Mr.  Smith's  government 
Is  as  Impressive  as  If  Rhodesia  were  a  one- 
party  state,  which  it  is  not.  Communist-in- 
spired terrorist  raids  over  her  northern  border 
have  been  beaten  back  by  security  forces 
acting  with  the  support  of  loyal  tribesmen. 
The  gross  national  product  is  rising.  Foreign 
payments  are  in  favourable  balance.  Indus- 
trial and  mining  production  is  rising  steeply. 
Immigration  and  tourism  are  on  the  increase. 
Taxation  Is  down,  and  inflation  has  been  kept 
within  the  limit  of  a  2>4  P«r  cent  increase  per 
annum. 

There  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  that 
Rhodesia  will  succumb  to  sanctions.  The 
United  Nations  knows  this.  Rhodesia's  ideo- 
logical enemies  there  recognised  It  long  ago 
They  have  been  pressing  for  military  action 
against  Rhodesia.  They  want  the  peace-keep- 
ing organisation  to  start  a  war  in  southern 
Africa.  This  would  suit  the  communist 
powers  very  well.  They  could  expect  to  pick 
up  the  pieces. 

The  major  western  powers.  Including  the 
United  States,  have  resisted  these  militant 
pressures,  but  their  injudicious  commitment 
to  sanctions  has  created  dlflScuItles  for  them 
In  their  relationships  with  countries  thirst- 
ing for  more  aggressive  action.  They  are  seen 
to  be  endorsing  the  objective  of  bringing 
down  Mr.  Smith's  government  without  being 
willing  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  accom- 
plish it.  They  are  arousing  expectations  with- 
out satisfying  them.  There  are  no  diplomatic 
rewards  in  this  policy. 

There  are  other  dangers  In  this  situation, 
short  of  the  risks  of  full-scale  warfare  but 
nonetheless  disruptive  of  the  politic*!  stabil- 
ity of  the  area.  Since  the  aggressive  antl- 
Rhodeslan  forces  at  the  U.N.  are  at  present 
frustrated  In  their  bid  for  big  power  sup- 
port of  military  action  against  Rhodesia,  they 
are  demanding  instead  that  member  states 
should  commit  themselves  to  supporting 
guerrilla  movements  operating  against  Rho- 
desia (also  South  Africa  and  the  Portuguese 
territories  of  Angola  and  Mocamblque). 
These  movements  are  already  receiving  sub- 
sidies from  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Apart  from  representing  a  thorough  cor- 
ruption of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  International  legitimlsatlon  of  so- 
called  "wars  of  national  liberation",  more 
properly  regarded  as  wars  of  national  subver- 
sion, would  promote  bloody  conflict  in  south- 
ern Africa.  This  would  be  a  very  real  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security,  obligat- 
ing all  responsible  members  of  the  Unlt«d 
Nations  to  resist  It  with  all  means  at  their 
dispofial. 

An  important  factor  In  American  national 
sectirlty  Is  the  availability  of  high-grade 
metallurgical  chrome,  of  which  there  are  no 
deposits  In  the  United  States.  It  is  essential 
to  the  stainless  steel  Industry  and  a  vital 
ingredient  In  many  defense  and  Industrial 
processes.  A  military  Jet  aircraft,  for  example, 
requires  92  per  cent  of  Imported  chrome  for 
its  manufacture.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  that  67  per  cent  of  the  world's 
high-grade  chrome  reserves  are  in  Rhodesia. 
(Another  22  per  cent  are  In  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.)  The  next  biggest  resource  (5.6 
per  cent)  Is  In  Soviet  Russia.  Prior  to  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  Rhodeeia  provided  a 
large  proportion  of  American  requirements. 
There  Is  now  a  total  embargo  on  Imports 
from  Rhodesia.  Russian  chrome  at  highly  In- 
flated prices  Is  running  at  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  total  imports.  Leaving  the  high  price 
factor  aside.  It  does  not  require  much  stra- 
tegic Imagination  to  realise  how  much  lever- 
age  thU  situation  gives  the  U.S.SJI.  in  Iti 
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relations  vrtth  the  United  States,  or  what  a 
critical  position  the  United  States  would 
face  if  Russian  supplies  were  abruptly  termi- 
nated. Availability  of  industrial  raw  mate- 
rials Is  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  to  a  highly 
developed  country  like  the  United  States.  The 
question  at  Issue  In  regard  to  chrome  Is 
whether  this  country  should  put  Its  depend- 
ence on  Russia  or  on  an  Ideological  ally  In 
the  free  world. 

Many  Americans  are  deeply  disturbed  about 
the  implications  of  Rhodesian  sanctions  but 
there  are  no  Indications  of  any  change  In 
official  policy.  What  appears  to  be  needed  for 
t  reversal  is  a  wider  awareness  of  the  Issues 
by  concerned  citizens  and  a  greater  weight 
of  pressure  on  the  policy-makers  to  come  to 
terms  with  reality.  The  critics  of  the  present 
policy  are  not  asking  for  anything  very  radi- 
cal—only that  Rhodesia  should  be  treated  at 
least  as  favourably  as  Russia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Algeria,  Chile,  or  any  of  the  host  of 
countries  around  the  world  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  diplomatic  and 
trading  relations,  regardless  of  their  ideology. 


A  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  TO 
ELDilNATE  THE  INTERNA-nONAL 
TRAFFIC   IN   NARCOTIC   DRUGS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  narcotics 
addiction  is  not  a  new  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  been  attempting  to  cope 
with  some  form  of  narcotic  drug  abuse 
at  least  since  soldiers  wounded  In  the 
Civil  War  became  addicted  to  the  pain- 
killer, morphine. 

However,  the  problem  has  recently  In- 
creased in  scope  and  magnitude  until 
today  it  poses  a  real  threat  to  the  health 
of  our  Nation. 

Each  day,  three  New  Yorkers  die  of 
drug  abuse  and  more  than  25  percent  of 
these  victims  are  below  the  age  of  20. 

Each  year,  narcotic  addicts  commit 
one-half  of  our  street  crime  in  attempts 
to  obtain  means  of  supporting  their 
habits. 

Each  year  in  New  York  City  more  than 
1,000  babies  are  born  addicted  to  heroin 
as  a  result  of  the  addiction  of  their 
mothers. 

Each  year  one-quarter  of  a  million  ar- 
rests are  made  for  drug-related  offenses 
in  New  York  City. 

Although  we  have  expanded  our  ef- 
forts to  attack  this  problem  in  the  past 
several  years  to  Include  a  very  modest 
level  of  addict  rehabilitation  and  drug 
abuse  education  programs,  we  still  rely 
largely  upon  law  enforcement  at  our 
borders  to  prevent  the  entry  of  illegal 
narcotics. 

History  proves  that  this  method  is 
doomed  to  failure.  There  are  literally 
thousands  of  places  on  ships,  on  planes, 
smd  in  cars  to  hide  heroin  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  inspect  all  of  these  places 
given  the  65,310,807  cars  and  trucks,  380,- 
476  planes,  and  156,994  ships  which  enter 
this  country  each  year.  Several  himdred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  pure  heroin 
can  be  put  in  empty  lipstick  containers 
and  hidden  in  the  major  body  orifices  of 
pleasant,  respectable-looking  men  and 
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women  as  they  walk  off  a  ship  or  plane 
through  customs. 

It  simply  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
personal  body  search  of  every  person 
who  disembarks  at  our  major  ports  of 
entry  without  outraged  protest  from 
citizens  such  sis  you  and  me.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  heroin  in  this 
country,  as  long  as  poppies  are  cultivated 
for  opium,  the  demand  will  be  met.  And 
it  is  being  met  steadily,  constantly,  and 
without  major  disruption  of  any  kind. 
As  the  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Investigation  has  noted: 

Law  enforcement's  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem has  been  Ineffective.  The  traffic  In  heroin 
has  not  been  curbed.  Indeed,  it  is  flourishing. 

We  must  stop  the  supply  of  drugs  at 
its  source — in  the  poppy  fields  of  the 
Near  and  Par  East.  We  should  not  delude 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  the  present 
or  any  future  conceivable  law  enforce- 
ment effort  at  our  borders  or  within  our 
coimtry  will  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  onto 
our  college  campuses,  our  elementary 
and  high  schools,  and  Into  our  slums. 
We  must  stop  the  production  of  these 
drugs  before  they  begin  their  Journey. 
That  Is  the  only  hope  until  we  can  effec- 
tively attack  the  root  causes  of  drug 
abuse. 

In  order  to  understand  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  this  task,  it  is  necessary  to 
imderstand  the  nature  of  narcotic  drugs, 
how  they  are  produced,  where  they  are 
consumed,  and  how  they  travel  from 
their  source  to  the  consuming  countries. 

The  principal  narcotic  drug  of  abuse 
in  this  country  is  heroin,  an  addictive 
drug  which  produces  euphoria  and  in- 
difference to  pain  and  distress.  Heroin  Is 
generally  regarded  as  having  no  unique 
medlcEd  value  and  Is  thus  outlawed  In 
most  countries.  It  Is.  produced  by  a  rel- 
atively simple  chemical  process  from 
morphine. 

Morphine,  produced  by  a  distillation 
process  from  opium,  is  also  addictive  and 
has  the  same  effects  as  heroin  but  to  a 
lesser  degree.  The  use  of  morphine  as  a 
painkiller — primarily  for  terminal  can- 
cer patient — has  decreased  since  the 
development  of  sjoithetlc  substitutes 
during  World  War  n,  but,  the  further 
processing  of  morphine  Into  codeine,  the 
major  cough  preventative  In  modem 
medicine,  has  been  increasing. 

Opium  Is  produced  from  several  vari- 
eties of  the  poppy  plant.  This  annual 
plant  rises  3  to  4  feet  on  a  thin  main 
stalk  and  produces  several  blossoms  and 
pod-like  structures  about  the  size  of  an 
egg.  The  plant  requires  a  warm  but  not 
humid  climate,  soil  which  is  not  heavy, 
clayey  or  sandy,  and  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  water  before  or  during  the 
growth  cycle. 

Popples  are  harvested  for  opium  about 
2  weeks  after  the  blossoms  fall  off.  The 
pods  are  lanced  by  hand,  freeing  the 
white  latex-like  raw  opium  to  ooze  out 
and  coagulate  into  droplets.  It  Is  then 
laboriously  collected  by  hand — drop  by 
drop — by  scraping  the  gum  from  the  pod. 
Upon  further  exposure,  the  gum  timis 
brown  and  hardens  Into  a  brick-like 
form.  It  is  then  ready  for  sale  as  oplimi. 

The  opium  yield  from  a  poppy  crop 
varies  greatly  with  soil  conditions,  teaax- 
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perature,  rainfall,  quality  of  seed,  and 
farming  techniques.  Since  poppies 
rapidly  deplete  the  soil  of  nutrients,  good 
yields  can  be  obtained  only  with  fertili- 
zation or  by  rotating  land  used  for  poiw>y 
with  other  crops,  so  that  the  same  land 
Is  used  for  poppy  only  once  in  every  5 
years. 

Poppy  culture  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  hand  labor.  The  plant  cannot 
thrive  without  irrigation,  without  thin- 
ning the  young  plants  to  allow  proper 
spyacing  and  without  several  hoeings  and 
weedings  during  the  growth  cycle.  The 
harvesting  itself  requires  a  great  amount 
of  effort — each  of  the  five  or  six  pods 
growing  on  a  single  plant  must  be  lanced 
by  hand  and  the  gum  collected  by  the 
same  method. 

Because  of  the  labor-intensive  nature 
of  poppy  culture — some  authorities  have 
estimated  that  from  175  to  250  hours  of 
labor  are  required  to  produce  one  kilo- 
gram— about  2.2  pounds — of  opium — 
poppy  tends  to  be  rsdsed  only  where  labor 
is  abundant  and  very  cheap.  This  fact, 
plus  the  climatic  and  soil  requirements 
of  the  plant,  means  that  most  world 
poppy  cultivation  falls  within  a  zone 
extending  from  the  Turkish  Anatolian 
Plain  to  Yunnan  Province  in  China. 

A  number  of  countries  within  this  zone 
produce  opium  both  for  legitimate  medi- 
cal usage — ^morphine  and  codeine — and 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  world  addict 
and  user  population. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  1,200 
tons  of  opium  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  world-wide  medical  need  for 
morphine  and  codeine  is  grown  in  India 
and  the  remaining  20  percent  is  grown 
in  Turkey.  This  opium  is  produced  in 
accordance  with  local  law.  suid  is  legally 
exported  as  raw  material  to  pharmaceu- 
tical firms,  chiefly  in  Western  Europe 
and  North  America,  where  it  Is  refined 
into  morphine  and  codeine  for  medical 
use. 

The  world's  illicit  production  of  opium, 
that  is,  illegal  opium  produced  outside  of 
domestic  law,  Is  an  estimated  1,250  tons 
to  1,400  tons  annually.  Most  of  this  is 
produced  in  the  Par  East,  with  other 
areas  tending  to  rank  in  descending  or- 
der of  Importance  as  one  moves  west- 
ward. Thus,  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand 
account  for  more  than  half  of  world 
illicit  output,  with  Burma  alone  account- 
ing for  nearly  30  percent.  The  Afghanis- 
tan-Pakistan region  is  in  second  place  as 
a  producing  area,  with  an  output  on  the 
order  of  300  tons.  India  is  In  fourth  place, 
with  an  estimated  production  of  175  to 
200  tons,  and  Turkey,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  80  percent  of  the  heroin  con- 
sumed In  this  coimtry  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, Is  fifth,  with  an  estimated  Illicit 
production  of  100  tons. 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  this  pro- 
duction Is  conisumed  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  producing  countries  and 
handled  through  their  domestic  black 
markets.  Burma  is  the  largest  single  con- 
sumer among  these  countries  and, 
combined  with  Laos,  consumes  apxproxi- 
mately  350  tons  of  opium  per  year.  Thai- 
land's consumption  approaches  175  tons. 
India  absorbs  between  175  and  200  tons 
and  Afghanistan-Pakistan  about  half  of 
that  level. 
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The  remainder  of  the  world's  con 
sumers  of  Illicit  opium  are  supplied  by 
imports  smuggled  from  the  major  pro- 
ducing countries.  Iran,  which  consumes 
approximately  250  tons  aimually.  Is  tbe 
largest  market  for  these  illegal  imports. 
Hong  Kong,  which  has  the  highest  pfer 
capita  opiimi-base  drug  abuse  rate  In 
the  world,  consumes  more  than  16  tons 
per  year.  The  other  major  markets  are 
the  United  States,  with  estimated  smug- 
gled Imports  of  40  tons  in  opium  eqinvB- 
lent,  Singapore  and  Malaysia  comblnedl— 
30  tons — and  Western  Europe — 30  tois. 
Lesser  markets,  including  Japan,  Indo- 
nesia. South  Korea,  the  Philippines.  T$l- 
wan,  Macao,  and  parts  of  North  Africa 
and  the  Near  East,  together  account  tpr 
another  70  tons.  I 

The  wholesale  routes  which  illicit 
opium  follows  on  Its  way  to  these  mar- 
kets are  difficult  to  trace,  partlcula|ly 
in  the  Far  East.  However,  the  genetal 
outlines  of  one  major  route  can  be  dis- 
cerned. Raw  opium  Is  collected  In  Bunha 
by  so-called  Kuomlngtang  Irregulars, 
former  members  of  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese Army  who  fled  to  Burma  after  t^e 
Chinese  Ghavemment  came  to  power  and 
who  remained  there,  and  by  guerrilla 
armies  of  Shan  tribal  Insurgents.  It  is 
then  moved  through  the  Mekong  River 
VaDey  in  Laos  and  Thailand  to  such  ma- 
jor cities  as  Luang  Prabang,  Vlcnt^ne 
and  Bangkok. 

These  latter  cities  serve  aa  both  fl4al 
markets  and  as  transshipment  points 
for  opium  from  Burma  as  well  as  Thai- 
land, and  Laos — where  both  Communist 
and  government  Euined  forces  are  major 
wholesalers  of  opium  and  heroin  afid 
have  been  directly  involved  in  large- 
scale  smuggling  operations. 

From  these  cities,  a  major  part  of  the 
exported  opium  and  heroin  is  smuggled 
to  Hong  Kong,  which  is  also  both  a  fl|ial 
market  and  a  transshipment  point,  wl^e 
other  parts  proceed  by  other  routes  di- 
rectly to  markets  In  the  Far  East  (such 
as  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia),  by 
land  through  Thailand  to  Malaysia  J«nd 
Singapore,  and  by  boat  or  air  to  oUier 
countries.  A  small  but  growing  portion 
of  these  drugs  eventually  find  their  way 
into  the  United  States. 

The  route  from  the  Turkish  Anatolian 
Plain  to  the  United  States  is  much  eas- 
ily traced.  Raw  opium  Is  gathered  by 
small-scale  Turkish  entrepreneurs  ^fho 
may  deal  with  several  villages.  The  prod- 
uct, as  raw  material  or  In  the  form;  of 
morphine  base.  Is  sold  to  criminal  syndi- 
cates in  Istanbul  who  collect  the  sup- 
plies Into  relatively  large  amounts. 

A  portion  of  this  morphine  base  Is  then 
smuggled  westward  to  France  either  by 
land  through  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  and 
across  northern  Italy,  or  it  may  move 
directly  to  Marseilles  by  boat.  Fipm 
France,  it  is  then  smuggled  Into  ^he 
United  States  directly,  or.  Increasingly, 
by  way  of  Latin  America. 

The  remaining  portion  of  illicit  Twk- 
Ish  opium  is  smuggled  eastward  to  Iran. 
Usually,  the  Turkish  syndicates  arrange 
for  this  movement  to  the  border  aiieas 
and  then  for  its  smuggling  Into  Iran  both 
by  Kurdish  tribesmen  via  Iraq  and  by 
individual  Turks  directly  to  Iran.  Once 
in  Iran,  the  opium  is  delivered  to  whole- 
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salers  who  market  It  as  opium,  morphine 
base,  or  heroin  to  retailers. 

A  third  major  route  involves  trans- 
portation from  Afghanistan  and  Pakis- 
tan to  Iran.  Usually,  the  opium  is  gath- 
ered by  tribal  chieftains  near  the  produc- 
ing areas.  In  the  eastern  border  regions, 
the  chieftains  deliver  it  to  groups  which 
arrange  transportation  across  Afghan- 
istan to  the  Iranian  border,  usually  by 
means  of  trucks  using  the  northern 
cross-country  highway.  In  the  western 
border  region,  delivery  is  usually  made 
to  tribal  chieftains  who  make  the  actual 
delivery  into  Iran  in  armed  gangs  for 
small  commission  fees. 

Given  this  widespread  production  of 
illicit  opium  and  the  vast  network  of 
smuggling  routes,  we  will  not  stop  heroin 
from  entering  our  coimtry  unless  and 
imtil  there  Is  a  complete  international 
ban  upon  poppy  culture. 

American  efforts,  in  the  form  of 
threats  to  end  foreign  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries which  produce  illicit  opiiun,  will 
not,  and  by  their  very  nature,  cannot  be 
effective,  standing  alone. 

Dealers  in  illicit  drugs  have  demon- 
strated a  continuous  and  remarkable 
flexibility  in  replacing  sources  of  supply 
that  have  been  eliminated,  in  respond- 
ing to  shifts  in  demand,  and  In  devising 
new  traffic  routes.  Thus,  the  cessation  of 
opium  production  in  Iran  in  1955  coupled 
with  the  sharp  reduction  of  illicit  culti- 
vation In  South  China  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Communist  government,  ac- 
tually led  to  the  development  of  and 
steady  increase  in  production  in  Afghan- 
istan-Pakistan. India,  Turkey,  and  the 
hill  areas  of  Burma.  Laos,  and  Thailand. 
A  termination  of  foreign  aid  to  Tur- 
key, for  example,  which  led  to  a  cessation 
of  Illicit  opium  production  in  that  coun- 
try, would  only  result  in  a  shift  to  new 
sources  of  supply.  In  fact.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  imposition  of  control  in  Tur- 
key, organized  criminal  sjmdlcates  have 
already  begtm  a  shift  to  the  Far  East, 
and  heroin  traffic  from  that  region  to  the 
United  States,  although  small,  has  al- 
ready Increased  severalf  old. 

Presmnably,  shifts  of  this  type  could 
continue  until  the  major  source  of  sup- 
ply became  located  in  a  country  which 
received  no  foreign  aid  or  which  did  not 
view  American  aid  as  particularly  impor- 
tant. Burma,  for  example,  has  not  re- 
ceived a  new  commitment  of  American 
aid  since  1959. 

Threats  to  terminate  or  actual  ter- 
mination of  foreign  aid  may  also  have 
little  effect  on  those  countries  which  do 
receive  aid.  For  example,  in  Afghanistan, 
illicit  opiimi  production  occurs  in  an  area 
over  which  the  government  has  little  or 
no  administrative  control.  The  same  is 
true  in  Laos.  Cutting  off  foreign  aid  to 
these  coimtries  imtll  opium  production 
is  eliminated  might  last  for  years  and 
might  even  hinder  the  abolition  of  pro- 
duction, since  without  aid.  it  would  be 
difficult  for  these  countries  to  develop 
the  administrative  control  which  is  an 
essential  first  step  in  eliminating  poppy 
culture. 

Thus,  an  American  effort  to  stop  the 
production  of  Illicit  opium,  utilizing  the 
leverage  of  American  aid  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful standing  alone.  We  must  provide 
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the  Illegal  opium  producing  countries 
with  a  "carrot"  as  well  as  a  "stick."  As 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  noted,  when  it  considered 
the  problem  of  Illicit  opium  production: 
In  virtually  every  case,  the  countrtet 
where  such  production  took  place  were  de- 
veloping oountrlee,  and  the  areas  within 
their  territory  where  there  was  such  narootlca 
cultivation  were  usually  the  more  under- 
developed and  poorer  parts  of  the  whole  na- 
tional territory.  It  m\ist  be  recognized  that 
the  governments  concerned,  with  their  lim- 
ited financial  resources  and  with  many  im- 
perative claims  of  high  national  priority  on 
their  budget,  required  substantial  outside 
assistance  In  order  to  create  the  oonditlona 
under  which  the  population  Involved  could 
adapt  other  means  of  livelihood  than  the 
cultivation  of  narcotic  crops. 

Any  American  effort  to  eliminate  the 
Illegal  traffic  in  opium  must  be  Integrated 
Into  a  comprehensive,  integrated,  world- 
wide program  for  the  total  elimination 
of  poppy  culture  involving  crop  substitu- 
tion and  diversLflcation,  law  enforce- 
ment, drug  abuse  prevention  education, 
and  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  This 
is  the  only  method  of  eliminating  opium 
production  which  has  any  real  chance  of 
success. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
undertake  a  leadership  role  in  an  inter- 
national effort  to  eliminate  poppy  cul- 
ture. 

The  legislation  Is  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  would  establish  a  special 
program  of  American  assistance  for  the 
total  elimination  of  poppy  culture.  The 
program  would  be  initially  funded,  I 
would  hope,  at  a  level  of  $100  million 
and  would  involve  American  contribu- 
tions to  international  efforts  in  this  field 
as  well  as  bilateral  assistance. 

As  I  have  indicated,  illegal  opium  pro- 
duction is  a  truly  international  problem 
affecting  a  great  number  of  countries. 
Therefore,  any  American  effort  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem  will  involve 
close  cooperation  with  international  in- 
stitutions. Specifically,  the  United  States 
will  participate  in  and  work  closely  with 
the  programs  and  Institutions  established 
by  the  United  Nations. 

In  October  1970,  at  the  urging  of  our 
State  Department,  the  United  Nations 
established  a  Special  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control.  This  Fund,  nm  by  inter- 
national clvU  servants  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  financed  by  volun- 
tary contributions  from  governmental 
and  private  sources,  is  designed  to  finance 
the  development  of  an  international  pro- 
gram for  the  elimination  of  the  interna- 
tional traffic  in  Illegal  opium  and  its 
derivatives.  The  Director  of  the  Fund  has 
been  appointed  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  begun  soliciting  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  a  $2 
million  contribution  for  the  operation  of 
the  Fund  during  1971  and.  Just  last 
month.  Ambassador  Bush  presented  the 
Secretary  General  with  a  $1  million  let- 
ter of  credit  as  our  initial  payment.  This 
development  is  encouraging  but  far  from 
satisfactory. 
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As  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  the  United 
States  contributes  35  percent  of  the 
budgets  of  international  organizations. 
Other  governments  utilize  this  rule  of 
thumb  in  determining  their  own  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations. 
The  $2  miUlon  pledge  of  the  United 
States  will  thus  result  in  an  initial  fund- 
ing of  the  Special  Fund  at  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately $5  mUlion. 

While  a  funding  level  of  $5  million  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  first  year's  operation 
of  the  Special  Fund,  a  much  higher  level 
of  funding  will  be  required  almost  im- 
mediately. A  very  cursory  review  of  the 
type  of  international  program  that  will 
be  required  to  eliminate  the  international 
traffic  in  Illegal  opium  clearly  demon- 
strates this  fact. 

Crop  diversification  programs,  mvolv- 
ing  the  distribution  of  seeds,  fertilizer, 
and  technical  expertise  wiU  be  the  most 
important  element  of  an  international 
effort  to  eliminate  illegal  opium  produc- 
tion Obviously,  if  farmers  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  growing  poppy  as  a  cash 
crop,  a  more  profitable  substitute  crop 
will  be  necessary.  Some  countries,  such 
as  Yugoslavia,  have  already  successfully 
substituted  one  crop,  melons,  for  opium. 
Others  can  do  the  same.  For  example,  in 
West  Pakistan,  much  of  the  area  where 
poppy  is  grown  could  be  planted  in  high- 
yield  Mexican  wheat.  The  same  might 
be  done  in  Turkey.  Since  poppy  culture  is 
so  labor  intensive,  this  might  be  accom- 
plished with  relative  ease. 

The  major  obstacle  is  a  program  of 
crop  substitution  Ues  in  the  fact  that, 
while  there  are  many  substitute  crops 
that  would  earn  more  income  than  opium 
per  unit  of  labor,  there  are  relatively  few 
crops  that  would  earn  more  than  illicit 
opium  per  imlt  of  land.  For  exsunple,  giv- 
en current  yields  in  the  area,  a  Pakistani 
farmer  would  earn  approximately  $50 
per  acre  from  Mexican  wheat  as  com- 
pared to  the  $90  per  acre  he  receives  from 
opium.  Therefore,  a  crop  substitution 
program  will  necessarily  involve  some 
form  of  farm  subsidy  program. 

In  some  areas,  crop  substitution  will 
not  be  sufficient.  Opium  Is  grown  In  some 
regions  because  it  is  easily  transported 
on  the  human  back  or  by  pack  animals, 
the  only  modes  of  transportation  avail- 
able. Thus,  it  will  be  necessary  in  some 
areas  to  build  railroads,  roads,  and  dis- 
tribution facilities,  including  small  proc- 
essing plants,  in  order  to  permit  the 
fanners  to  get  their  new  products  to 
market. 

In  some  areas,  crop  substitution  will 
not  be  feasible.  In  these  areas  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stimulate  economic  develop- 
ment in  order  to  provide  alternative 
sources  of  employment.  This  will  mean 
the  development  of  manpower  training 
programs,  and  in  some  Instances,  a 
careful  change  in  the  life-styles  of  semi- 
nomadic  tribes  to  enable  them  to  adapt  to 
a  more  sedentary  life. 

Law  enforcement  technology  will  also 
play  an  extremely  important  role  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  illegal  poppy  culture. 
In  some  countries,  the  government  lacks 
effective  administrative  control  of  its  opi- 
um producing  areas.  This  Is  particularly 
true  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Bur- 
ma. Laos,  and  Thailand,  where  the  moun- 
tain tribesmen  are  reported  to  sleep — not 


with  their  wives  but  with  their  long 
rifles — and  do  not  hestiate  to  draw  a  betul 
on  any  imwelcome  central  government 
agent  when  he  appears  on  the  horizon, 
much  as  our  Kentucky  moimtaineers  wel- 
comed the  "revenooers."  These  countries 
will  need  assistance  in  their  necessary  at- 
tempt to  gain  control  of  these  remote  ru- 
ral areas. 

Once  a  country  has  gained  complete 
control  over  its  producing  areas,  law  en- 
forcement officers  will  require  training 
and  equipment  for  surveillance  and  con- 
trol of  lUicit  poppy  culture.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  demand  of  the  entire 
American  addict  population  could  be  met 
by  the  cultivation  of  no  more  than  5  to 
10  square  miles.  This  fact  Indicates  the 
magnitude  of  the  law  enforcement  effort 
that  will  be  require  if  illicit  opium  pro- 
duction is  to  be  eliminated. 

American  technology  and  tUd  will  be 
of  extreme  utility  in  this  effort.  The 
high-altitude  photographic  and  satellite 
surveillance  techniques  which  we  have 
developed  would  be  Invaluable  in  an  at- 
tempt to  locate  Illicit  poppy  fields,  as 
would  our  developments  in  the  area  of 
electronics  sensors  and  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  low-grade  radioactive  tracer  ele- 
ments. Similarly,  our  development  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  helicopters  and  our  Sidlls 
in  utilizing  them  could  be  easily  trans- 
ferred and,  in  fact,  we  have  already  done 
so  in  aiding  the  Mexican  government  in 
its  attempt  to  control  the  production  of 
narcotic  raw  materials.  Our  Justice  De- 
partment is  in  the  process  of  developing 
mechanical  detection  devices  which  can 
Uterally  sniff  the  air  of  airplanes  and 
ships  to  locate  illegal  heroin  and  our  De- 
fense Department  has  developed  defolia- 
tion techniques  which  could,  perhaps,  be 
utilized    in    eliminating    illegal    poppy 
fields.  In  short,  the  United  States  has 
tremendous  technical  resources  at  its 
command  which  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  stamp  out 
opium  production. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  thus  far 
has  concentrated  for  the  most  part  upon 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  opium  and 
its  derivatives  coming  across  our  borders 
and  Into  our  neighborhoods.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  this  program  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  efforts  designed  to  reduce 
demand  by  our  youth.  Thus,  an  Inter- 
national program  to  end  poppy  culture 
must  include  programs  for  credible  drug 
abuse  prevention  education  in  our 
schools,  and  addict  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation centers  in  our  neighborhood 
health  clinics. 

Development  of  drug  abuse  education 
programs  will  not  be  easy.  Addiction  to 
heroin  is  a  relatively  new  urban  phe- 
nomenon restricted  mostiy  to  people  im- 
der  25  years  of  age  who  live  in  societies, 
such  as  the  United  States,  which  are 
undergoing  rapid  social  change  attended 
by  confilcts  between  old  and  new  values. 
Opium,  In  contrast,  Is  generally  eaten  or 
smoked  by  users,  rather  than  addicts,  in 
societies  with  large  numbers  of  poor  peo- 
ple, low  standards  of  public  health,  and, 
in  many  cases,  a  long  tradition  of  opiima 
use.  Obviously,  different  programs  will 
be  required  for  each  form  of  drug  abuse 
in  each  of  these  different  types  of  so- 

But  even  within  the  same  society  a 
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number  of  different  programs  may  be 
required.  Here,  at  home,  for  example,  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  devise  pro- 
grams which  wUl  reach  the  sophisticated 
college  student  as  well  as  the  knowledge- 
able ghetto  youth  who  has  lived  in  a  drug 
culture  for  his  entire  life. 

Construction  of  a  variety  of  programs 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
addicts  throughout  the  world  will  also  be 
difficult.  A  thoroughly  effective  method 
of  treatment  has  not  been  developed,  as 
the  debate  in  this  coimtry  between  ad- 
vocates of  drug-free  treatment  centers 
for  heroin  addicts  and  the  proponents  of 
methadone  clinics  demonstrates.  More- 
over, assuming  that  an  effective  method 
is  developed,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  in- 
duce addicts  or  users  to  accept  treat- 
ment. This  is  true  not  only  In  those 
countries  where  heroin  is  the  principal 
drug  of  abuse,  but  also  in  those  societies 
where  opium  is  traditionally  used  on  a 
casual  but  regular  basis.  According  to 
John  E.  Ingersoll.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  "the  relatively  high  proportion  of 
the  local  population  (in  some  of  the  pro- 
ducing coimtries)  who  use  opium  or  its 
derivatives  regularly  see  no  compelling 
reasons  for  reform,  and  on  the  contrary 
tend  to  resist  any  change  in  their  way  of 
life."  Obviously,  research  must  be  ac- 
celerated and  different  types  of  programs 
developed  for  different  societies  and  dif- 
ferent drugs  of  abuse. 

Intensive  research  by  the  International 
medical  conununlty  will  be  required  to 
develop  new  programs  and  new  drugs 
to  treat  addiction.  We  must,  for  example, 
develop  an  Improved  long  lasting  drug 
to  block  the  effect  of  herohx.  and  a  new 
and  better  drug  to  ease  the  withdrawal 
symptoms  of  those  addicts  who  desire 
to  break  their  habits.  This  type  of  re- 
search Is  already  being  conducted  here 
and  abroad  and  It  must  be  Intensified. 

This  brief  review  of  the  types  of  pro- 
grams which  must  be  Involved  in  an 
international  effort  to  eliminate  Illegal 
opium  production  Indicates  the  magni- 
tude of  the  resources  which  will  be 
required. 

The  United  States  must  take  the  lead, 
not  only  in  bilateral  aid  programs,  but 
also  In  making  contributions  to  the 
Special  Fund  which  will  provide  the 
Fund  with  the  resources  It  wUl  need  to 
do  an  effective  job.  The  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  make  contributions  to 
the  Fimd  which  will  demonstrate  the 
clear  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  elimination  of  this  problem  and.  at 
the  same  time,  provide  the  Pxmd  with  the 
resources  It  will  require. 

The  Special  Fimd  Is  designed,  at  least 
Initially,  to  develop  programs  to  elim- 
inate the  illegal  production  of  opium. 
This  will  not  be  sufficient.  Any  effort  to 
eliminate  illicit  poppy  culture  must  also 
Include  the  elimination  of  theproduction 
of  opium  for  medicinal  purposes  and  the 
cultivation  of  poppies  for  use  as  food.  As 
long  as  licit  production  for  these  pur- 
poses continues,  some  opium  will  find  Its 
way  into  illegal  charmels. 

Accordingly,  my  legislation  would  en- 
able the  United  States  to  assist  and  de- 
velop progrsuns  of  multilateral  and  bl- 
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lateral  assistance  to  eliminate  the  lawfi^ 
production  of  opium. 

The  elimination  of  the  medicinal  us(b 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives  should  not 
prove  too  diflflcult.  In  its  January.  197ll 
report  entitled  "Heroin  and  Heroin  Para- 
phenalla,"  the  Select  Committee  oh 
Crime  of  the  House  of  Representatlveis 
states: 

Respected  scientific  and  medical  authoi- 
Itles  support  the  conclusion  tbat  ovr 
domestic  paln-UUlng  nee<te  can  now  aa 
adequately  fulfilled  by  synthetic  substitute 
which  not  only  kill  pain,  but  also  provide 
the  desired  euphoric  effect  for  patients  su^ 
ferlng  with  painful  terminal  diseases. 

Thus,  the  use  of  morphine  for  analj- 
gesic  purposes  would  appear  to  be 
urmecessary.  [ 

111  addition  to  its  analgesic  propertied, 
morphine  is  also  used  to  make  codelnfe 
for  cough  syrups.  In  fact,  about  95  pert- 
cent  of  the  licit  morphine  now  produce^ 
is  reserved  for  conversion  to  other  subi- 
stances,  primarily  codeine.  However,  synj- 
thetlc  substitutes  for  codeine  also  exlsjt 
and  again,  we  do  not  require  opium  foi 
this  purpose. 

While   some   further   research   see: 
necessary  in  order  to  find  a  nonaddlctlv 
substitute  for  morphine  and  to  reduci 
the  price   of   synthetic  substitutes   fo 
codeine,  the  major  element  in  a  progranii 
to  eliminate  the  medicinal  use  of  thesi 
drugs  will  be  education.  [ 

In  the  United  States,  although  most 
young  doctors  seem  to  be  aware  of  th* 
existence  of  the  synthetic  substitutes  for 
morphine  and  codeine,  many  older  docj 
tors  continue  to  prescribe  the  natural 
narcotic  drugs.  Moreover,  In  many  develi 
oping  coimtries.  opium  has  a  long  tradij 
tlon  in  folk  medicine  and  is  still  used  iit 
some  coimtries  for  medicinal  purposes.   ] 

Thus,  a  major  element  In  a  progranj 
to  eliminate  poppy  culture  will  involve 
an  educational  program,  both  here  an4 
abroad,  utilizing  the  resources  of  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Medlca| 
Association  and  the  World  Health  Or4 
ganlzation,   to   acquaint   and  convln 
medical  personnel  of  the  existence  o 
adequate  synthetic  substitutes  for  mor 
phlne  and  codeine  and  of  the  conse 
quent  lack  of  any  Justification  for  con 
tlnued  production  for  medicinal  purposes 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives.  j 

The  elimination  of  legal  opium  pro-j 
duction  should  prove  feasible  withou^ 
causing  any  considerable  financial  loss 
to  the  producing  countries.  India,  whicn 
produces  80  percent  of  the  licit  opium] 
earns  only  $6  to  $7  million  annually  from 
oversea  sales  compared  with  total  expor^ 
earnings  approaching  $2  billion,  and  tha 
income  generated  by  licit  production 
within  India  hardly  exceeds  $12  millloni 
annually.  , 

In  Turkey,  which  produces  nearly  all  o 
the  remaining  world's  exports  of  llcl 
opium.  Income  generated  from  licit  popp: 
culture  approaches  only  $3  million  ou 
of  a  national  income  of  $9  billion  and{ 
licit  opiimi  exports  were  valued  at  onlyi 
$1.7  million,  less  than  three-tenths  of  t 
percent  of  total  export  earnings.  Given] 
this  negligible  economic  role  that  licit] 
opium  production  plays  in  these  two| 
countries,  the  elimination  of  legal  oplumi 
production,  assuming  the  availability  of 
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adequately  funded  programs  of  crop  sub- 
stitution and  preclusive  buying,  could  be 
accomplished  with  little  short-run  harm, 
and  considerable  long-term  economic 
benefit. 

An  educational  effort  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  eliminate  the  use  of  poppy 
products  in  food.  In  many  areas  of  the 
world,  the  poppy  is  valued  because  of  the 
use  of  its  seed  and  oil  in  food  prepara- 
tion. Indeed,  last  year,  the  United  States 
alone  Imported  nearly  20,000  pounds  of 
poppy  seed  oil  and  6.5  million  pounds  of 
sterilized  poppy  seeds  for  use  in  food. 
Given  the  importance  of  the  elimination 
of  narcotics  abuse,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  all  over  the  world,  surely  an 
educational  campaign  to  promote  a 
change  in  food  habits  should  not  prove 
too  dlflQcult. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, even  if  successfully  implemented, 
will  not  end  the  problem  of  drug  abuse. 
Drug  abuse  is  essentially  a  symptom  of 
an  underlying  alienation,  bitterness,  and 
despair  which  leads  to  a  desire  to  escape 
to  a  world  of  imreallty.  Until  we  elimi- 
nate these  root  causes,  drug  abuse  in 
some  form  will  be  with  us. 

The  type  of  program  I  have  outlined 
will,  however,  disrupt  the  criminal  ele- 
ments which  are  supplying  the  demand 
for  narcotics,  get  the  addict  out  of  a  life 
of  full-time  crime,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, it  will  buy  time.  Time  we  can  use 
to  deal  with  the  causes  of  drug  abuse; 
time  to  develop  new  and  effective  meth- 
ods of  addict  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion; time  to  develop  effective  means  of 
prevention;  in  short,  time  in  which  to 
save  our  youth — indeed — save  the  next 
generation  of  leaders  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

B.R.  74ga 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  for  International  drug  con- 
trol assistance 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
2  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  U 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  title 
ITT  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  IIIA— INTERNATIONAL  DRUG 
CONTROL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  225.  ATTrHOiUTT. — (a)  The  President 
Is  authorized  to  lurnlsh  assistance  to  any 
friendly  foreign  country,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  he  determines  necessary.  In  order 
to  encourage  and  enable  that  country  to  con- 
trol or  eliminate  the  production,  processing, 
or  distribution  of  narcotic  and  psychotropic 
drugs  within  Its  boundaries. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  any  International  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  United  Nations  Special 
TnnA  for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  Involved  In 
efforts  to  control  or  eliminate  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  or  distribution  of  narcotic 
and  psychotropic  drugs. 

"(c)  Such  assistance  shall  be  used  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  To  aid  oplum-produclng  nations  In 
developing  alternative  crops  and  markets  for 
such  crops. 

"(2)  To  provide  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  become  unemployed 
as  the  result  of  the  limitation  or  eradica- 
tion of  opium  production. 

"(3)  To  strengthen  the  law  enforcement 
and  regulatory  machinery  of  countries  seek- 
Ing  to  control  the  production,  processing 
and  distribution  o7  dangerous  drugs. 
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"(4)  To  develop  treatment,  rehabUlUtlon, 
and  preventive  education  programs  suitable 
to  diverse  cultures.". 


LET'S  EXAMINE  THE  CHARGES 
AGAINST  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rumor 
has  It  that  the  President — and,  perhaps, 
the  Republican  Party  generally— is 
pretty  ruthless:  refusing  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam;  opposing  a  definite  date  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops;  being 
more  Interested  in  saving  face  than  in 
saving  lives.  You  have  all  heard  the 
charges. 

Basically,  these  charges  add  up  to  the 
proposition  that  this  administration  is 
Insensitive  to  the  longing  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  peace. 

Let  us  examine  that  proposition. 

At  the  outset,  I  plead  for  objectivity. 
Be  fair.  Be  honest.  At  least  to  ourselves. 
Some  of  us  wUl  not  be.  of  course.  There 
are  those,  for  example,  who  have  a 
political  stake  in  a  particular  point  of 
view.  But  most  Americans  do  not.  I  must 
believe  at  the  threshold  of  this  discus- 
sion that  most  Americans  will  look  at  the 
facts — as  they  really  are — and  will  ac- 
cept the  simple  truth. 

Let  us  set  the  stage  with  a  little  history. 

The  Elsenhower  years — 8  years  of 
relative  peace  In  the  world — ended  in 
1960.  President  John  Kennedy  wcs 
elected  in  1960  and  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress spoke  eloquently  of  the  torch  be- 
ing passed  to  a  new  generation  and  of 
our  continuing  commitment  to  freedom. 

We  remember  that  he  was  soon  put 
to  the  test. 

Following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  in 
which  decisiveness  and  resolute  leader- 
ship was  evidently  lacking,  our  will  was 
soon  challenged  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  no  more 
nor  less  than  a  test  of  the  guts  of  the 
new  President,  and  he  measured  up  to 
that  challenge,  although  in  doing  so,  we 
were  drawn  to  the  brink  of  war. 

The  new  President  was  also  engrossed 
with  the  growing  crisis  in  Indochina.  You 
may  remember  that  he  sent  his  trusted 
mentor,  Averill  Harriman,  to  Southeast 
Asia  to  negotiate  the  unfortunate  divi- 
sion of  Laos — thereby  opening  that 
famous  highway  to  the  South,  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail.  But  as  the  Communist  threat 
to  Laos  was  blocked,  temporarily,  the 
young  President  acted  with  firm  resolu- 
tion to  bolster  the  uncertain  Govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  At  his  direction, 
American  advisers  in  division  strength 
poured  into  South  Vietnam  to  aid  in  the 
local  resistance  to  aggression  from  the 
North. 

An  assassin's  bullet  In  Dallas  cut  short 
the  career  of  our  35th  President.  We  do 
riot  know  for  certain  how  he  might  have 
reacted  to  future  developmoits  in  Viet- 
nam. We  do  know  what  he  did.  Our  troop 
commitments    in   Vietnam    during   bis 
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PresidKicy    Increased    from    4,100    to 

31  700. 

And  we  know  what  action  his  Vice 
President  took  as  his  successor.  President 
Johnson  escalated  our  commitment  to 
niore  than  a  half  mUlion  men.  He  was 
advised  during  this  period  of  more  troops, 
more  bombing  and  more  casualties,  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  who  had  also 
served  President  Kennedy,  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  also  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  Kennedy  Cabinet. 
To  make  the  picture  complete,  I  should 
add  that  the  then  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  Senators  Pulbright,  Mc- 
OovERN,  MusKiE,  and  many  other 
Johnny-come-lately  peace  advocates  ap- 
plauded President  Johnson's  every  move. 
Am  I  being  unfair,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  do 
not  mean  to  be.  I  mean  to  tell  it  exactly 
as  it  happened.  ,    .  ^  , 

And  so  President  Nixon  was  elected  In 
1968.  He  told  the  American  people  that 
he  had  a  plan  to  end  the  war.  You  re- 
member that  candidate  Humphrey  did 
not  have  a  plan  of  his  own  and  chal- 
lenged candidate  Nixon  to  let  him  in  on 
the  secret. 

The  American  people  evidently  be- 
lieved Richard  Nixon,  for  he  was  elected. 
Their  trust  was  not  misplaced. 

Shortly  after  his  election,  he  flew  to 
the  Pacific  to  meet  with  Vietnamese 
leaders.  Out  of  this  conference  came  the 
basic  strategy— a  game  plan,  as  it  were — 
which  has  giiided  our  actions  ever  since: 
the  Nixon  doctrine,  of  which  Vietnami- 
zation  is  a  part.  The  strategy,  simply 
stated,  is  that  America  as  a  free  world 
leader  will  maintain  her  commitments 
to  those  free  nations  challenged  by  ag- 
gression, but  our  responsibility  is  sec- 
ondary. The  primary  responsibility  for 
self-defense  rests  with  the  people  of  the 
Nation  whose  security  Is  threatened. 

This  was  the  plan — a  plan  for  disen- 
gagement and  the  defense  of  liberty— a 
plan  which  had  eluded  the  two  previous 
Democratic  administrations. 

The  plan  is  working.  Troop  strength 
is  at  the  lowest  level  In  nearly  5  years, 
and  is  declining.  Casualties  have  dropped 
to  one-tenth  of  their  former  level. 

And  yet  those  who  supported  an  ad- 
ministration which  sent  our  boys  to  Viet- 
nam are  wildly  critical  of  an  adminis- 
tration which  is  bringing  them  home. 

But  these  newly  hatched  doves  now 
claim  to  have  a  better  plan — total  with- 
drawal now  or  at  some  symbolic  date 
in  the  near  future. 

One  might  speciUate  on  the  simple 
commonsense  of  turning  for  a  solution  In 
Vietnam  to  the  very  ones  who  willing- 
ly participated  in  the  creation  of  that 
problem.  It  is  tempting  to  do  so,  but  in- 
stead, let  me  examine  the  Democrat 
strategy  for  peace.  Its  keystone  is  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  There  may  be 
some  variations  as  to  timing  or  details, 
but  all  the  Democrat  leaders  seeking  high 
office  seem  to  agree  on  this  one  central 
point — withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

As  a  strategy  for  peace,  it  is  pathetic. 
As  a  strategy  for  democratic  political 
advantage.  It  may  have  some  temporary 
merit. 

Is  anyone  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
peace  will  come  to  Indochina  if  we  should 
effect  a  prompt  and  total  withdrawal? 
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Does  even  Senator  McGoverw  really 
believe  that  the  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese will  forget  their  differences  and 
will  live  in  peace  ever  after  if  we  should 
pack  up  and  go  home? 

To  speak  of  "peace"  and  "withdrawal" 
in  the  same  breath  Is  nothing  less  than 
a  fraud. 

The  only — and  I  repeat,  only — con- 
sequence of  our  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam will  be  to  enhance  the  chances  of 
success  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  their 
war  of  aggression  sigainst  the  South. 

I  cannot  believe  that  those  Democratic 
leaders — and  in  fairness,  a  few  young 
Republicans,  as  well — seek  a  Commimist 
takeover  in  South  Vietnam,  or  believe 
that  such  a  consequence  is  In  America's 
interest.  But  they  are  consciously  ad- 
vocating a  policy  that  may  have  that  re- 
sult. 

Every  American  unites  behind  a  policy 
of  peace — not  just  peace  In  Indochina — 
but  everywhere.  Peace  in  the  world  is, 
and  always  has  been,  America's  funda- 
mental foreign  policy. 

Let  us  look  at  the  strategy  of  with- 
drawal as  an  instrument  of  tliat  foreign 
policy.  If  withdrawal  is  not  productive  of 
world  peace,  it  should  not  seriously  be 
entertained. 

If  we  should  remove  our  military  pres- 
ence from  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
China  Sea,  have  we  enhanced  the  pos- 
abilitles  of  peaceful  coexistence,  or  have 
we  merely  offered  a  new  temptation  to 
China?  If  we  withdraw  from  Korea,  is 
the  Irrational  Government  of  North 
Korea  more  likely,  or  less  likely,  to  launch 
its  long-promised  war  of  reunification? 
Is  the  American  commitment  to  NATO 
wise?  Or  should  we  trust  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union  and  follow 
the  counsel  of  those  who  advocate  with- 
drawal? 

Is  the  presence  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  a  stabilizing  force  for 
peace,  or  an  unnecessary  provocation 
that  should  be  withdrawn? 

More  fundamentally,  has  a  policy  of 
withdrawal  and  Isolation  from  the  world 
around  us  ever  been  productive  of  peace? 
Or  has  it  led  to  war? 

The  Nation  cannot  follow  those  bUnded 
by  presidential  ambitions  to  history  and 
to  simple  commonsense.  The  answer  to 
withdrawal  as  a  national  strategy  Is  "no." 
In  the  name  of  peace,  "no." 
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legislation  to  remove  the  ban  on  import- 
ing chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

CHXOMItTM  Oaz  MONOPOLT 

Whereas,  as  a  direct  result  of  sanctions 
Imposed  upon  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  supported  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  has  been  forced  to  pur- 
chase chromium  ore,  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
from  Russia  which  Insists  that  the  purchase 
Include  60%  of  a  very  low  grade  ore,  and 

Whereas,  chromium  Is  an  essential  Ingre- 
dient of  armor-plate,  projectiles,  stainless 
steel,  the  wearing  parts  of  ore-crushing  mills, 
and  In  electrical  heating  devices,  and 

Whereas,  since  domestic  production  ol 
chromium  ore  is  very  scanty  In  this  country, 
the  United  States  formerly  has  obUlned  Ita 
supplies  from  Cuba  and  Rhodesia,  conse- 
quently Russia  now  remains  as  the  only 
source  for  this  vital  subetance,  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia  and  Congressman  James  CoUlne  of 
Texas  have  Introduced  bUls  (S-1404  and  HHr- 
5445 )  to  allow  importation  of  chromium  ore 
from  Rhodesia; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc..  In  regular  ses- 
sion assembled  In  Chicago.  Illinois,  this  17th 
day  of  April,  1971,  congratulates  these  gentle- 
men for  their  patriotism  and  concern  for  our 
survival  and  urges  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  work  for  passage  of  these  bills  in 
the  Interest  of  our  country. 


FUNDING     FOR    VARIOUS     FOREST 

SERVICE  AcnvmES 


SHORTAGE  AND  HIGH  PRICE  OP 
CHROMIUM  ORE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  at  a  meeting  of  its  house 
of  delegates  on  April  17,  passed  a  reso- 
lution concerning  the  shortage  and  high 
price  of  chromium  ore. 

The  resolution  rightly  points  out  that 
the  United  States  has  become  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  this  vital  cora- 
modlty  and  expresses  support  for  my 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  PACKWOOD 

or  OREOON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wEUit  to  speak  in  strong  support  of  ade- 
quate funding  for  various  Forest  Service 
activities,  all  of  which  are  so  significant 
to  the  State  of  Oregon.  Most  of  the 
points  I  will  make  were  Included  In  my 
statement  to  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies; but  I  beheve  that  the  growing  and 
caring  for  our  Nation's  trees  are  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  every  American 
for  the  many  benefits  derived  there- 
from— such  as  wilderness,  recreation, 
timber  supplies  for  our  housing  needs, 
and  so  on. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  the 
Forest  Service  take  certain  specific  ac- 
tions to  Improve  their  image  in  the  minds 
of  an  environmentally  alert  public.  These 
have  not  been  easy  to  take;  and  while 
they  may  not  meet  the  criteria  which 
many  of  our  very  fine  conservation  and 
environmental  groups  feel  necessary  at 
this  time,  I  believe  those  actions  the  For- 
est Service  has  taken  should  be  recog- 
nized and  credited. 

A  good  deal  of  my  remarks  pertain  to 
our  Kivironmental  needs,  and  I  will 
begin  with  research.  The  budget  sub- 
mitted contains  no  increase  for  forestry 
research.  The  Forest  Service  has  tried 
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to  accommodate  the  critical  need  for  Re- 
search in  nonchemlcal  control  of  foijest 
pests,  and  current  and  future  environ- 
mental impact  of  pesticides  by  redirect- 
ing Its  present  level  of  research.  Hiis 
effort  is  commendable  under  budgetary 
restraints,  but  it  simply  will  not  do  the 
Job  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  public 
interest  and  demand  growing  out  of  In- 
creased pubUc  education  and  awareness. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
thoughtful  concern  by  most  Americtms 
about  how  much  of  an  impact  certJBdn 
Federal  activities  will  have  upon  melr 
whole  environment;  how  well  their  nejeds 
for  recreation,  health,  housing,  etc.,  Mil 
be  met.  And  in  this  atmosphere  the  ques- 
tion about  the  use  and  control  of  pesti- 
cides rises  to  the  surface  and  demands 
our  serious  attention.  In  the  State,  of 
Oregon  any  decision  on  this  subject  will 
have  considerable  impact.  Long  thought 
of  as  a  "lumber  State"  where  the  us*  of 
pesticides  and  herbicides  was  taken  !for 
granted  as  a  necessity  in  good  forestry 
practices,  we  find  Oregonians  are  tumdng 
their  attention  more  and  more  toward 
environmental  concerns.  They  are  not 
only  willing  but  desirous  of  finding  out 
more  about  the  environmental  Impact  of 
certain  pest  control  activities,  suid'  to 
discover  better  ones. 

This  research  is  a  priority  Item  at  the 
Corvallis  Laboratory,  one  of  the  Foiest 
Service's  most  important  research  cen- 
ters, which  works  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Forestry  Department  at  Oregon  State 
University. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  b^ng 
made  on  forestry  research  in  blologjcal 
and  silvlcultural  control  of  destructive 
forest  Insects  and  diseases.  In  tree  genet- 
ics, and  in  forest  watershed  quality  ct)n- 
trol  and  management,  then  an  Incr^e 
of  some  $600,000  to  $650,000  must!  be 
made  in  the  budget.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  the  Northwest  Forest  Pest  Action 
Council,  Seattle.  Wash.;  from  Mr.  Ji  E. 
Schroeder.  Oregon  State  forester,  Salem, 
Oreg.;  Mr.  Hugh  Allen,  executive  secre- 
tary. Western  Council  Lxmiber  &  S|iw- 
mlll  Workers.  Portland,  Oreg.;  Dean  Oarl 
H.  Stoltenberg,  School  of  Forestry,  Ore- 
gon State  University.  Corvallis,  Or^.; 
and  Mr.  L.  James  Bagley.  president,  Ore- 
gon Logging  Conference,  set  out  explic- 
itly the  reasons  why  this  increasei  in 
funding  is  so  drastically  needed.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  those  letters  i  be 
printed  at  tills  time  In  the  Record. 

I  Gilso  might  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  National  Wildlife  Fted- 
eration's  35th  annual  meeting  in  Port- 
land, from  March  4-7,  1971.  a  resolution 
was  adopted  calling  for  some  $5.8  million 
for  insect  research,  and  $3.8  million  for 
disease  research  in  Federal  allocations. 

As  you  know.  I  have  introduced  the 
administration's  pesticide  legislation,  S. 
745,  calling  for  stricter  control  and  neg- 
istratlon  of  pesticides.  In  view  of  the 
high  public  concern  about  pestlcldet,  I 
am  convinced  that  regiilation  and  regis- 
tration as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion Is  reasonable  and  necessary.  I  also 
believe  that  this  must  be  coupled  Ti»lth 
adeqiiate  funding  for  research  In  ^hls 
area  to  provide  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  con^d- 
erable  interest  expressed  to  me  about 
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the  need  for  a  genetic  research  at  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  Pacific  Northwest 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station 
at  Corvalllfl.  I  ask  that  letters  I  received 
from  two  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Virgil 
Ellett,  president,  Northwest  Christmas 
Tree  Association,  McMlnnvllle,  Oreg.. 
and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Snow,  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  discussing  the  need  for  such  a  re- 
searcher, be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

Now  I  discussed  this  need  with  the 
Forest  Service  and  on  January  18,  1971, 
received  a  response  from  Dr.  Keith  Ar- 
nold, in  which  he  estimates  a  cost  of 
$75,000  a  year  to  maintain  a  fulltlme  sci- 
entist on  this  work  with  supporting  help 
he  would  need.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  also 
that  Dr.  Arnold's  letter  be  Included  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the  sub- 
ject of  reforestation,  which  I  believe  is 
the  single  most  Important  item  we  have 
to  consider.  The  K-V  balances  are  In- 
sufBcient  in  places  to  accomplish  the  re- 
forestation work  needed  as  a  result  of 
timber  harvesting  activities.  In  the  State 
of  Oregon  alone,  it  is  estimated  there  was 
a  $7.5  mUlion  deficit  as  of  July  1.  1970, 
to  complete  the  necessary  90,000  acres  of 
planting,  replanting,  and  seeding.  This 
deficit  is  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
many  problems  such  as  underestimating 
future  costs,  national  cash  limitations, 
timber  market  fluctuations  which  cause 
postponement  of  harvest  and  thus  refor- 
estation. Federal  manpower  limita- 
tions— Forest  Service  may  have  the 
money  for  the  work  in  certain  Instances, 
but  lacks  the  personnel — and  so  forth. 
In  general,  any  delay  in  the  start  of  a 
project  Is  going  to  result  in  an  imbalance 
between  K-V  receipts  and  costs.  The  dis- 
parity becomes  particularly  severe  dur- 
ing periods  of  rapidly  rising  costs,  such 
as  we  are  now  facing. 

Mr.  President,  In  Oregon  120,000  acres 
of  national  forest  land,  in  some  degree 
of  need  for  reforestation  or  afforesta- 
tion, are  not  eligible  for  K-V  funds.  The 
136,000  acres  in  the  10-year  estimate  of 
needs  by  Forest  Service  picks  up  some 
of  the  K-V  slack  plus  additional  losses, 
mostly  fire,  by  1980.  The  1970  cost  esti- 
mate of  the  work  to  be  done  In  Oregon 
is  roughly  $24  mUlion. 

In  an  era  when  we  have  competing 
forces  for  our  timbered  lands — wilder- 
ness and  recreation  on  one  side  and  hous- 
ing on  the  other — then  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  turn  our  backs  on  this  critical 
need.  For  Instance,  in  Oregon,  If  the 
120,000  acres  were  satisfactorily  re- 
forested, I  am  told  it  would  Increase  the 
annual  timber  growth  by  60  million 
board  feet.  Think  how  far  that  would  go 
in  meeting  the  needs  I  have  Just  outlined. 
There  are  studies  which  predict  that  by 
1980  demands  for  wood  will  have  in- 
creased by  20  billion  board  feet.  I  dare 
say  that  the  demand  for  true  wilderness 
areas,  and  forested  recreation  lands,  will 
Increase  In  a  like  manner.  Reforesting 
the  Oregon  lands  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  Nation's 
needs  in  both  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  Oregon  was  fortunate 
last  year  in  that  it  was  not  hit  with  the 
same  disastrous  fires  that  struck  so  hard 
at  our  neighboring  State  of  Washington. 
But  this  is  an  area  that  cannot  be  over- 
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looked  or  ignored.  To  provide  adequate 
fire  protection  for  the  timber,  range, 
water,  and  recreation  resources  in 
Oregon,  it  will  require  approximately  $95 
million  over  the  next  10  years.  A  vital 
need  is  a  hard  hitting,  mobile  initial 
attack  force  to  drastically  reduce  the 
chances  of  forest  fires  developing  Into 
the  huge  conflagrations  of  the  1970  sum- 
mer. Along  with  the  present  force,  the 
attack  forces  need  an  additional  20  hell- 
tack  units  if  fires  are  to  be  kept  to  a  size 
where  minimal  damage  is  done.  In  addi- 
tion, a  strong  prevention  program  must 
be  maintained  to  reduce  man-caused 
fires. 

Then  we  come  to  the  rehabilitation 
following  Are  damage.  Top  priority  must 
be  given  to  those  emergency  measures 
which  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  Im- 
mediate deterioration  of  site  or  abate  the 
Immediate  threat  to  health,  life,  or  prop- 
erty. This  would  Include  such  measures 
as  revegetation  with  quick-growing 
ground  cover,  sediment  traps,  stream 
channel  clearing,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  in  rehabilitation,  time 
is  of  the  essence.  The  work  must  be  done 
prior  to  high  runoff  and  before  the  win- 
ter snows  begin  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington,  this  normally 
means  that  Immediate  rehabilitation 
should  be  completed  at  least  prior  to  mid- 
November.  This  often  leaves  little  time 
even  when  rehabilitation  funds  are  cur- 
rently on  hand.  A  delay  in  funding  often 
makes  the  timing  more  critical.  A  readily 
available  source  of  ftmds  is  needed  for 
such  work. 

Other  measures  are  needed  which  may 
not  have  an  immediate  benefit,  but  which 
are  necessary  now  to  eventually  restore 
the  area  to  its  original  condition.  This 
Includes  measures  to  reestablish  tree 
cover — planting,  seeding,  baiting — fenc- 
ing to  protect  revegetation  measures, 
seed  collection,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, funds  to  do  this  emergency  work 
Just  have  not  always  been  available;  and 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  environmental  de- 
mands upon  us,  we  must  fairly  assess 
this  program  and  come  forth  with  the 
money  to  do  the  Job. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  now  to  co- 
operative fire  control.  Oregon  partici- 
pates in  section  2  of  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  which  provides  for  Federal  finan- 
cial and  other  sissistance  to  protect  State 
and  privately  owned  forest  and  nonfor- 
est  watershed  lands  from  wildfire.  As 
many  of  you  recall.  Federal  sharing  is 
authorized  up  to  50  percent  of  total  pro- 
gram expenditures.  In  fiscal  1970  total 
expenditures  for  Oregon  amounted  to 
$4,020,724,  which  included  Federal  con- 
tributions of  $590,955,  or  14.7  percent  of 
the  total.  I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  recall 
for  you  the  significance  of  fire  damage — 
perhaps  those  of  you  who  saw  the  mag- 
nificent film,  "Wildfire!"  had  the  costly 
message  engraved  in  your  thinking.  Sig- 
nificant progress  In  coping  with  the  situ- 
ation could  be  made  by  a  more  rapid 
expansion  into  Inadequately  protected 
areas.  This  could  be  most  effectively  done 
through  cooperative  efforts  with  nual 
and  volimteer  fire  departments  by  pro- 
viding training  and  equipment.  I  believe 
Senator  Dole  has  introduced  legislation 
in  this  area. 
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The  present  CM2  program  Federal  au- 
thorlzaUon  stands  at  $20,000,000  and  the 
opproprlaUon  for  fiscal  1971  Is  $16,516,- 

000  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  total 
national  expenditures  well  in  excess  of 
1100  million  on  State  and  private  lands 
during  this  fiscal  year.  The  immediate 
nSw  Is  to  raise  this  program  to  its  full 
authorization,  followed  by  an  Increased 
authorization.  And  I  might  say  here  that 

1  have  introduced  legislation  to  do  just 
that— to  increase  the  authorization  to 
$40  000  000.  This  is  modest,  when  we  con- 
sider the  need  to  be  $100  milUon.  But  we 
must  at  least  begin  in  the  direction  that 
will  aUow  Oregon  and  the  other  States 
to  better  cope  with  the  fire  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  left  Fed- 
eral lands  for  the  moment  to  discuss 
State  and  private  lands,  let  me  say  that 
Oregon's  11  million  acres — 42  percent  of 
the  State's  total  commercial  forest — of 
non-Federal  commercial  forest  offer  a 
major  opportunity  for  increasing  oui- 
timber  supply.  Five  million  acres  of  this 
in  nonindustry  ownerships  provide  a 
good  opportunity  and  present  a  challenge 
that  can  be  met  only  with  increased 
technical  assistance.  The  owners  of  these 
lands  simply  do  not  have  the  technical 
expertise  and  skills  for  bringing  about 
management  improvement  needed.  In 
order  to  increase  timber  harvest  from 
the  State  and  private  forest  lands  In 
Oregon  by  260  million  board  feet,  it 
would  require  an  average  annual  level  of 
$175,000  In  federally  appropriated  funds. 

In  addition,  there  are  in  excess  of  2.5 
million  acres  of  non-Federal  commercial 
forest  land  in  Oregon  in  need  of  tree 
planting  for  establishment  or  reinforce- 
ment purposes.  At  present,  total  non- 
Pederal  planting  and  seeding  work  is 
carried  out  on  about  86,000  acres  an- 
nually. Probably  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent, or  about  22,000  acres  of  this  is 
"backlog"  planting,  that  is,  planting  on 
lands  in  the  above  category  of  lands 
needing  tree  planting.  If  any  marked  re- 
duction in  the  acreage  needing  tree 
planting  is  to  be  realized,  double  or  tri- 
pling of  the  present  rate  of  planting  and 
seeding  must  occur. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  may  return  a  mo- 
ment to  the  whole  question  of  reforesta- 
tion, this  is  the  most  critical  phase  of 
timber  management.  Research  in  this 
field  has  produced  improved  nursery 
stock,  provided  practical  techniques  and 
timing  for  lifting,  storage,  and  planting 
of  seedlings,  and  a  choice  of  regenera- 
tion methods.  However,  we  simply  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
expanding  reforestation  programs  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
acres  were  reforested  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
or  1  acre  of  every  6  reforested  in  the  en- 
tire Nation.  This  effort  represents  an  an- 
nual investment  of  $15  million.  To  safe- 
guard this  heavy  Investment  by  assuring 
successful  tree  survival  and  vigorous 
growth,  plantation  failures  must  be  re- 
duced, and  the  lag  period  for  regenera- 
tion establishment,  which  affects  both 
timber  production  and  environmental 
quality,  must  be  shortened. 

Accelerated  research  is  urgently  need- 
ed in  cone  and  seed  handling  and  stor- 
age, container  planting  for  severe  sites, 
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improved  means  of  preventing  desicca- 
tion of  planting  stock  and  drought-kill 
of  seedlings,  and  guidelines  for  choosing 
the  best  seeding  or  planting  method  on 
areas  requiring  reforestation. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see  this 
whole  question  of  research  is  upon  us — 
research  in  pesticides,  research  in  re- 
forestation, research  in  recreational 
needs,  research  in  watershed  protection; 
fish  habitat  research.  Research  is  urgent- 
ly needed  to  Identify  essential  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  fish-producing  stream 
and  then  to  determine  how  best  to  create 
and  protect  such  characteristics. 

Forest  economics  research  Is  another 
area  of  opportunity.  Opportunities  to  im- 
prove forest  lands  as  an  investment 
greatly  exceed  the  funding  available  to 
capitalize  on  them,  even  though  about  $90 
million  is  spent  annually  in  managing 
forest  lands  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Oregonians  are  increasingly  demanding 
nontimber  products  In  the  forest.  Eco- 
nomic analysis  can  be  an  important  tool 
in  deciding  the  "which"  and  "how  much" 
of  water  yield  and  quality,  nonconsiunp- 
tive  wildlife  programs,  and  the  many 
kinds  of  forest  recreation  as  well  as 
timber. 

Then  there  is  research  In  timber  mar- 
keting, in  log  export  questions,  reclama- 
tion. 

Forest  Service  recreation  research  in 
the  Northwest  has  concentrated  on  the 
behavior  and  preferences  of  recreation 
users  of  the  out-of-doors.  Cooperators  in 
this  program  are  the  departments  of  so- 
ciology, community  service  and  public 
affairs,  and  the  center  for  leisure  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
the  College  of  Forestry  at  Oregon  State 
University,  as  well  as  the  University  of 
Washington.  Strengthened  research  is 
much  needed  for  all  types  of  outdoor 
recreation,  such  as  car  camping,  wilder- 
ness, water  recreation,  hunting,  fishing, 
hiking,  lowland  trails,  skiing,  and  so 
forth.  Two  additional  research  problems 
are:  First,  human  behavior  aspects  of 
wUdlife  management,  and  second,  litter 
control  systems. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  rec- 
reational needs  in  Oregon,  I  ask  that  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  Mrs.  J.  Roe 
Heller  of  Portland.  Oreg. ;  Carlton  White- 
head of  Portland;  Larry  Williams,  execu- 
tive director.  Oregon  Environmental 
Council;  and  Max  Gardner,  secretary. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Yachats,  Oreg.. 
be  included  in  the  Record.  These  constit- 
uents have  pointed  out  specific  areas  that 
recreatlonaJ  needs  are  not  being  met, 
and  where  additional  attention  needs  to 
be  directed. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  two  specific 
areas  of  need,  the  proposed  lava  lands 
visitor  and  information  center  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Lava  Butte,  south  of  Bend. 
Oreg. ;  and  continuing  needs  at  Timber- 
line  Lodge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  correspond- 
ence I  have  received  from  Frederick  H. 
Boyle,  president,  Central  Oregon  Com- 
munity College,  Bend,  Oreg.;  Hon.  Sam 
Johnson,  Oregon  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Mr.  Vince  Genna,  director,  City  of 
Bend  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment; and  Frank  H.  Loggan  of  Bend, 
Oreg.,  be  included  In  the  Record.  All  of 
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these  constituents  have  dwelled  on  the 
need  for  the  lava  lands  visitor  center, 
which  would  serve  both  the  educational 
and  recreation  requirements  of  the 
area.  In  addition,  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  regional  forester,  Chas.  A.  Connaugh- 
ton,  verifying  the  desirability  of  such  a 
center,  indicating  that  the  major  item 
is  for  roads  which  should  be  part  of 
the  regular  road  appropriations  to  the 
Forest  Service.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Con- 
naughton's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  for  further  on  in  his  letter,  he 
states  the  real  urgency  is  the  visitor 
center  building. 

The  Forest  Service  began  planning  this 
center  In  1964,  to  accommodate  the  con- 
tinuing increase  in  visitations  to  Lava 
Butte.  All  development  plans  and  designs 
for  the  proposed  center  have  been  com- 
pleted, including  parking  and  other  nec- 
cessary  facilities.  The  water  source  and 
sewer  system  to  serve  the  center  have 
been  developed.  The  Forest  Service  had 
budgeted  for  fiscal  1971  to  complete  this 
project  and  a  portion  of  the  Benham 
Falls  Road,  including  the  Benham  Falls 
Bridge;  however,  this  Item  was  not 
funded.  It  is  my  hope  this  can  be  made  a 
part  of  the  1972  appropriations. 

Timberline  Lodge  has  continuing  needs 
in  its  development,  and  if  we  are  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demands  placed 
upon  it.  then  funding  of  $951,000  should 
be  provided  in  fiscal  1972  for  construction 
of  the  convention  wing.  Timberline 
Lodge  Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
tourist  attractions  in  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

On  one  last  specific  item,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  work  at  the  La  Grande  Range  and 
Wildlife  Habitat  Laboratory.  Currently 
needed  are  $100,000  for  onsite  green- 
house, shop,  and  garage;  and  at  Starkey 
Experimental  Range,  $75,000  is  needed 
for  the  field  lab-offlce.  shop,  garage,  and 
pumphouse. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  items 
and  programs  that  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  statement,  which  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  Oregon;  but  let  me 
conclude  with  this:  When  a  State  Is 
known  to  grow  one  out  of  every  five  trees 
in  the  Nation.  Forest  Service  activities 
are  not  taken  lightly— adequately  funded 
and  wisely  carried  out,  they  can  be  In 
many  instances  the  breath  of  the  State. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Northwest   Forest  Pbst 

Action  Control. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  March  1. 1971. 
Hon.  Robkbt  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  Senator  Packwood:  On  behalf  of 
the  Northwest  Porest  Peet  Action  CouncU, 
I'm  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  recent  letter 
I  sent  to  Congresswoman  Julia  BuUer  Han- 
sen and  to  Senator  Alan  Bible.  Chairman  of 
Appropriation  Committees  tor  Federal  forest 
research.  In  view  of  your  long  Interest  and 
support  of  this  work  I  beUeve  you  will  find 
It  of  Interest. 

As  mentioned  In  the  letter,  our  Coun- 
cil Is  much  concerned  that  the  President'* 
budget  contains  no  Increase  in  funding  to 
equip  and  operate  the  new  additions  to  the 
Corvallis  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory, 
which  you  supported  so  strongly.  We  hope 
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you  will  do  whatever  you  can  to  correct  ttiU 
situation. 

Sincerely, 

William  H.  Lauon, 

Ohtttrmar^ 
Enclosures. 


NoBTHwesT  Forest  Pest 

Action  Council, 
SeattU,  Wash..  March  1, 1971 
Hon.  Julia  Butleb  Hanskn, 
Chairman,  Uouae  Subcommittee  on  Appfo- 
priations  for  Department  of  Interior  a  nd 
Related  Agencies,  U.S.  House  of  Repfe- 
sentatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Concresswoman  Hansen:  As  Cbajlr- 
man   of   the   Northwest   Forest   Pest   Act^n 
Council,  I  am  writing  again  this  year  to  isk 
your  renewed  support  for  strengthening  Re- 
search on  protection  of  our  forests  agaittst 
destructive  insects  and  diseases.  You  are  Well 
aware  of  today's  critically  important  go^s 
of    (1)    increasing   production   of  softwood 
lumber  for  more  and  better  housing  of  the 
American  people,  and  (2)  protecting  and  In- 
proving  our  forest  and  related  envtronmen  ts. 
Forest  pests  are  making  It  extremely  difficult 
to  achieve  these  goals.  i 

Forest  pests  cause  tremendous  losses 
throughout  the  Nation,  but  nowhere  are  tney 
more  destructive  than  In  the  Padflc  Nor^- 
west.  U.S.  Forest  Service  surveys  show  tttat 
In  an  average  year,  insects  and  diseases  Kill 
or  prevent  growth  of  almost  7  billion  board 
feet  of  sawtlmber — almost  50  percent  of  tliat 
harvested — in  Oregon  and  Washington,  xtls 
amount  of  timber  would  build  more  than  a 
half  million  average-size  homes.  j 

The  Pest  Action  Council  firmly  belletes 
that  only  through  an  expanded  and  aggres- 
sive program  of  research  can  effective  p^t 
control  methods  be  developed.  The  Coxuicll 
represents  all  sectors  of  the  public  and]  Is 
made  up  of  a  niunber  of  committees  which 
study  Individual  Insect  and  disease  problems. 
At  our  annual  meeting  In  the  fall  of  19170, 
the  committees  identified  a  number  of  sie- 
clfic  problems  needing  research  attention, 
particularly  by  the  VS.  Forest  Service.!  A 
number  of  resolutions  were  passed,  urging 
increased  research,  and  copies  of  these — NJos. 
6,  6.  7,  8,  10,  and  12 — are  attached  for  yqur 
reference.  I  bring  them  to  your  attent^an 
here  and  strongly  urge  that  you  support  their 
implementation  or  strengthening  at  She 
hearings  related  to  Forest  Service  appropria- 
tions for  Fiscal  Tear  1972. 

rORKSTET    CHEMICALS 

If  the  forest  Industry  is  to  meet  produc- 
tion goals  demanded  by  our  rapidly  growing 
population,  we  must  use  Insecticides  to  re- 
duce losses  from  Insects,  herbicides  to  reduce 
competition  from  brush,  fertilizers  to  in- 
crease tree  growth,  fire  retardants  to  8\jp- 
press  forest  fires.  We  must  learn  from  Re- 
search how  to  use  these  materials  efficiently 
and  with  full  environmental  safety. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  at  its  research  facilities 
in  CorvalllB,  Oregon,  and  Olympla,  Washing- 
ton, has  outstanding  scientists  working  on 
these  problems.  They  have  produced  some 
very  useful  Information  but  progress  Is  mini- 
mal because  of  shortage  of  manpower  afxd 
operating  funds.  The  Council  urges  that  the 
Experiment  Station's  funds  be  Increased  to 
adequately  pursue  this  extremely  important 
research. 

BOOT   DIBKASK   RX8KABCR 

Root  rots  of  our  major  timber  species  si^h 
as  Douglas-fir  and  ponderosa  pine,  cause  Ian 
annual  loss  In  productivity  of  Pacific  North- 
west forests  estimated  at  6S0  million  bokrd 
feet  per  year.  If  such  losses  were  caused  by 
fire  It  would  be  considered  a  holocaust;  If 
by  Insects,  a  massive  epidemic.  The  root  rOts, 
however,  are  more  difficult  to  detect  a|nd 
control  than  either  Aire  or  Insects,  and  tl|us 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

have  largely  been  Ignored.  Some  new  and 
promising  possibilities  for  biological  control 
of  root  rots  are  emerging  from  the  modestly 
funded  research  program  at  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Station.  The  control  system  involves  no  pes- 
ticides or  disturbance  of  the  environment. 
Rather,  It  entails  growing  native  plants  such 
as  alder  along  with  the  highly  rot-suscepti- 
ble tree  species.  Such  plants  appear  capable 
of  eradicating  or  greatly  reducing  disease — 
causing  organisms  from  soils.  Before  such 
biological  control  can  be  Implemented,  how- 
ever, the  basic  laboratory-tested  theories 
must  be  verified  under  field  conditions,  and 
pilot-scale  projects  must  be  designed.  The 
Council  strongly  recommends  the  Congress 
strengthen  this  research  in  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

DWARF  MIBTLXTOX  RSSEARCH 

Dwarf  mistletoes  are  parasitic  plants  which 
reduce  forest  tree  growth  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  by  over  900  million  board  feet 
aimually:  they  also  cause  hazardous  and  un- 
sightly damage  to  trees  In  recreational  forests 
and  campgrounds.  Research  now  in  progress 
sviggests  promising  alternative  control  meas- 
ures such  as  selective  cutting,  chemical  con- 
trol, and  biological  control  by  manipulating 
natural  fungi  and  Insects  which  attack  the 
mistletoe  plants. 

A  westwlde  analysis  of  mistletoe  problems 
has  been  made  by  the  Forest  Service.  A  re- 
sulting reconunendatlon  Is  that  the  CorvaUls 
Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  be  headquarters 
for  a  major  part  of  the  research  effort.  A  base 
funding  Increase  at  Corvallls  in  Fiscal  Year 
1972  Is  nedeed  In  order  that  this  Important 
work  can  be  stepped  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  particular  urgency  to  this  problem 
because  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  mistle- 
toe-infected young  forests  that  are  now  being 
thinned  each  year.  Unless  adequate  mistletoe 
protection  Is  developed,  this  huge  invest- 
ment to  Increase  forest  production  could  be 
largely  wasted. 

FOREST    INSECT    RESEARCH 

Forest  Insects  continue  to  have  tremend- 
ously damaging  Impacts  on  Pacific  North- 
west Forest.  Over  3  billion  board  feet  of 
mature  timber  Is  killed  outright  annually, 
and  additional  damage  Is  caused  to  seeds, 
cones,  seedlings,  and  young  forests — our  In- 
vestment in  the  future.  Damage  Is  cavised  to 
recreation  and  timber-growing  forests  alike. 
Further,  the  catastrophic  forest  fires  in  north 
central  Washington  this  past  summer  were 
fueled  in  strong  part  by  minions  of  trees 
killed  in  a  previous  bark  beetle  outbreak. 

A  wide  variety  of  Insects  is  causing  prob- 
lems to  forest  managers  throughout  the  re- 
gion. Bark  beetles,  such  as  the  mountain 
pine  beetle,  are  the  most  Important  tree  kill- 
ers; 1970  surveys  show  that  more  than  a 
blUlon  board  feet  were  kUled  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  during  the  year.  Defoliators 
such  as  spruce  budworm,  and  the  larch  case- 
bearer,  an  introduced  pest  from  Etirope, 
cause  more  gradual  damage  than  bark 
beetles  but  also  kill  and  deform  trees,  and 
reduce  their  growth.  The  balsam  woolly 
aphid  Is  a  sucking  Insect,  also  accidentally 
Imported  from  Europe,  that  is  rapidly  killing 
true  fir  forests  along  the  crest  of  the  Cas- 
cades from  Crater  Lake  Park  In  Oregon  to 
north  of  Mount  Rainier  In  Washington.  It 
Is  now  infesting  Olympic  Peninsula  forests, 
near  the  Olympic  National  Park,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
insect  spreads  to  the  huge  new  North  Cas- 
cades Park  near  the  Canadian  border  In 
Washington. 

Research  by  the  Forest  Service  and  others 
shows  promise  of  developing  new  or  Im- 
proved Insect  control  measures — by  grow- 
ing trees  and  forests  that  are  less  susceptible 
to  Insect  attack;  by  creating  conditions  that 
Increase  the  abundance  of  biological  control 
factors  rach  as  native  parasites  and  preda- 
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tors,  by  learning  how  to  manipulate  insect- 
controlling  diseases;  and  by  developing  safe 
nonperslstent  Insecticides  that  can  be  ap- 
plied In  a  manner  that  is  not  damaging  to 
the  environment. 

These  research  programs  are  Inadequately 
financed.  The  Forest  Service  effort  at  the 
Corvallls  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory, 
which  conducts  field  research  In  both  Oregon 
and  Washington,  is  the  U.8.  Forest  Service 
insect  and  disease  research  center  in  the  two 
States.  The  Coiincll  Is  aware  that  there  has 
been  no  new  funding  of  either  Insect  or 
disease  research  at  this  facility  for  several 
years — a  period  when  the  cost  of  operations 
has  been  Increasing  at  about  7  to  10  percent 
annually.  The  net  result  is  that  significant- 
ly less  research  Is  being  done  now  than  5 
years  ago.  An  increase  of  funds  is  needed  to 
bring  Insect  research  back  to  its  previous 
level  and  to  move  ahead  vigorously  on  the 
many  promising  new  leads  for  developing 
safe  and  effective  control  measures. 

CORVALLIS    rORESTRY    SCIENCES    LABORATOBT 

The  Northwest  Forest  Pest  Action  Council 
has  worked  for  more  than  a  decade  with 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  Delegation  and 
many  others  to  (1)  buUd  the  first  stage  of 
the  Corvallls  Laboratory  In  1962,  (2) 
strengthen  its  scientific  staff,  and,  (3)  In 
the  past  two  fiscal  years,  to  add  two  new 
facilities.  We  are  fully  aware  and  particularly 
appreciative  of  your  support  and  efforts  in 
obtaining  Federal  funding  for  the  two  new 
additions,  one  of  which  will  be  completed 
this  coming  spring,  the  other  about  a  year 
from  now. 

These  new  additions  provide  the  physical 
facilities  for  moving  ahead  on  high-priority 
forest  insect  and  disease  research,  as  well 
as  other  Important  programs  on  timber  man- 
agement, genetics,  watershed  management, 
and  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  Council  strongly  recommends  that 
operating  funds  be  made  available  to  fully 
realize  the  new  research  potential.  Strength- 
ening of  research  for  the  disease  and  Insect 
Items  described  above  is  critically  needed  If 
the  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  to 
produce  the  essential  products  and  livable 
environment  so  badly  needed. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  CouncU,  I  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  long- 
standing interest  and  strong  support.  We 
hope  you  will  arrange  to  have  this  state- 
ment and  the  enclosed  resolutions  entered 
in  the  record  of  the  appropriation  hearings, 
and  to  have  the  budget  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  amended  to  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  this  high  priority  research. 
Blnoerely, 

William  H.  Larson, 

Chairman. 

FOBBST  DKFABTMXNT, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  March  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Robxbt  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Packwood:  With  Congres- 
sional appropriation  hearings  underway,  I 
write  to  re-emphasize  the  need  to  strengthen 
research  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  here  in 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  contains  no  items  at  all  lot 
increasing  forestry  research.  As  you  ap- 
preciate so  well,  we  must  have  continuing 
new  knowledge  and  technology  for  managing 
and  protecting  our  forests  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  ever-Increasing  demands  upon  them. 

I  was  particularly  disappointed  that  no 
funds  were  provided  for  equipping  and  op- 
erating the  two  new  additions  to  the  Forest 
Service's  Forestry  Science  Laboratory  at  Cor- 
vallls. for  which  you  worked  so  hard  and 
successfully.  As  you  know,  the  first  of  these 
additions  will  be  completed  about  June, 
1971;  the  second  about  January,  1972.  Thesj 
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are  extremely  important  additions  to  the 
forestry  research  capabUlty  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Now  that  these  new  facilities  will  soon 
be  ready,  it  is  urgent  that  adequate  funds 
be  available  for  their  prompt  activation  and 
use.  The  highly  trained  and  experienced 
senior  scientific  staff,  now  scattered  in  sev- 
eral locations,  can  be  brought  together  and 
speed  up  progress,  if  funding  is  provided. 

The  CorvaUifl  Laboratory  Is  the  Northwest 
center  for  forest  insect  and  disease  research. 
These  agents  cause  by  far  the  most  destruc- 
tion to  Oregon  and  Washington  forests— 
ItiiUng  annually  about  a  third  as  much  ma- 
ture timber  as  is  harvested  in  the  two  states. 
The  pathologists  and  entomologists  at  the 
laboratory  are  doing  extremely  valuable  work 
In  developing  control  measures,  emphasizing 
biological  rather  than  chemical  controls. 
Their  laboratory  findings  now  shoiild  be  in- 
tensified and  then  tested  as  soon  as  possible 
under  field  conditions  and  in  pilot-scale 
projects,  but  such  activities  are  beyond 
present  financial  resources. 

Watershed  research  at  Corvallls  needs  to 
be  greatly  strengthened.  Scientists  have  Just 
recently  provided  preliminary  but  extremely 
valuable  information  on  changes  in  water 
yield,  temperature,  and  sediment  resulting 
from  road  building  and  timber  harvest  prac- 
tices. This  information  needs  to  be  refined 
into  prescriptions  that  managers  can  use  to 
produce  the  needed  timber  products  from 
the  forest,  without  damage  to  soUs  and 
water. 

The  Corvallls  watershed  researchers  are 
also  studying  the  Impacts  of  forest  fertil- 
isers, herbicides,  and  other  chemicals  on 
forest  soils  and  water.  All  of  these  materials 
are  important  to  forest  managers  trying  to 
Increase  tree  growth.  But  the  researchers 
must  first  determine  how  such  aids  to  forest 
growth  can  be  used  safely  and  without  harm 
to  the  forest  environment. 

Oenetlcs  research  at  Corvallls  has  made 
outstanding  progress  In  Improving  Douglas- 
flr.  The  scientists  there  have  developed 
practical  methods  that  may  increase  timber 
yields  by  as  much  as  one-tenth  to  one-fifth 
of  the  unimproved  average.  These  new  re- 
search-based techniques  are  already  being 
applied  over  some  2,000,000  acres  in  the 
Northwest.  The  Oregon  State  Department  of 
Forestry  Is  an  active  participant  in  this  pro- 
gram. But  the  research  on  which  the  pro- 
gram is  based  should  be  greatly  intensified 
to  develop  faster  growing,  pest  resistant  trees 
with  superior  wood  qualities — not  only  of 
Douglas-fir  but  also  of  our  other  Important 
tree  species  such  as  western  hemlock,  noble 
fir,  and  the  western  spruces. 

Other  research  units  at  the  Corvallls 
Laboratory  need  strengthening  now.  Includ- 
ing that  developing  information  for  manag- 
ing the  mixed  conifer  forests  at  high  eleva- 
tions In  western  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  that  working  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  seeding  and  planting  methods  to  speed 
the  regeneration  of  our  forests. 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  Forest 
Service  Research  Program  for  the  70^,  a 
nationwide  projection  of  forestry  research 
needs.  According  to  this  analysis,  the  deslr- 
aMe  first-year  Increase  In  funding  for 
the  CorvaUls  Laboratory  is  $660,000. 

So,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Forest  Service  budget  to 
speed  up  work  at  the  OorvalUs  Laboratory 
next  fiscal  year.  We  should  move  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  this  research. 

Yo\u:  vlgorotis  support  of  forestry  pro- 
grams for  Oregon  and  for  the  Nation  is 
deeply  appreciated.  Would  you  please  »r- 
nmge  to  have  my  letter  Included  \n  the 
record  of  the  appropriation  hearings. 
Sincerely, 

J.  E.  Schboedeb, 

State  Forester. 
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United  Bbothebhood  or  Carpen- 
ters AND  Joiners  of  Amebica, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  March  16, 1971. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Packwood:  I  am  writing  for 
the  Western  Council  of  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers  to  ask  your  help  in  strengthening 
Federal  Forest  Service  research  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  in  the  Northwest  for  sound 
basic  Information  about  the  alternatives  for 
action  in  ovu  timber  and  related  forestry 
programs. 

Pressures  on  our  forests  are  greater  every 
year.  New  projections  of  requirements  for 
wood  in  the  next  and  following  years  call  for 
more  Intensive  timber  growing  measures  to 
insure  adequate  continuing  supplies. 

Our  forests  are  also  under  increasing  pres- 
sure to  provide  more  Jobs,  particularly  here 
In  the  Northwest,  where  unemployment  Lb 
far  above  the  national  average.  At  the  same 
time,  people  are  Increasingly  concerned  and 
vocal  about  environmental  problems  of  log- 
ging and  timber  management  practices. 

All  of  these  changes  point  out  the  neces- 
sity for  increasing  the  efficiency  and  improv- 
ing the  environmental  effects  of  forestry 
practices  through  research. 

In  reviewing  the  Administration's  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  fiscal  year 
1972,  I  find  no  Increases  for  forestry  re- 
search. If  the  proposed  budget  prevails,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  sustain  even  the  pres- 
ent level  of  research,  and  certainly  not  pos- 
sible to  expand  this  program  of  work  as  is 
so  much  needed. 

Last  year  I  wrote  you  about  the  extreme- 
ly Important  and  unique  forestry  research 
under  way  at  the  VS.  Forest  Service  Cor- 
vallls Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Council  were  greatly  en- 
couraged last  year  when  the  President's  of- 
fice finally  released  $500,000  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  the  previous  year  to  get  xinder 
way  on  the  completion  of  the  Corvallls  lab- 
oratory on  a  stage-construction  basis.  We 
were  further  encouraged  when  the  Congress 
last  year  appropriated  a  second  $500,000  for 
Stage  n  of  the  Corvallls  expansion,  even 
though  this  was  not  Included  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget. 

Thanks  to  your  very  effective  help  In  these 
matters,  the  Corvallls  Stage  I  expansion  lab- 
oratory will  be  completed  and  ready  to  use  In 
June  1971;  the  Stage  n  expansion  north  wing 
wiU  be  completed  early  in  1972.  This  progress 
makes  it  possible  to  expand  the  high-priority 
research  at  the  Corvallls  Laboratory — if  the 
necessary  funds  are  now  made  available. 

As  you  know,  Corvallls  Is  a  major  center  for 
forestry  research  in  the  Northwest,  and  for 
some  fields  of  investigation  It  serves  the  en- 
tire West  and  beyond. 

Corvallls  scientists  are  developing  safer  and 
more  efficient  methods  to  control  the  highly 
destructive  forest  insects  and  diseases  that 
combined  cause  some  5  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  loss  each  year  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. This  research  is  our  greatest  hope  for 
preventing  these  heavy  losses  and  thereby 
Increasing  the  sustainable  level  of  useful  tim- 
ber harvest,  and  the  supply  of  wood  products 
for  housing  and  other  essential  needs. 

Corvallls  is  also  the  center  for  Forest  Ge- 
netics Research  which  Is  developing  faster 
growing  and  higher  quality  trees  for  a  more 
abundant  and  more  valuable  future  timber 
supply.  If  strengthened  as  needed,  this  work 
has  the  potential  of  increasing  timber  yields 
in  the  Northwest  by  15  to  20  percent  with  full 
safety  and  benefit  to  the  forest  environment. 
Our  members  are  also  greatly  interested  In 
the  Watershed  Management  Research  head- 
quartered at  the  CorvalUs  Laboratory.  The 
pressiu-es  for  more  timber  could  bring  intol- 
erable damage  to  our  Invaluable  forested 
watershed  lands.  We  greatly  need  more  tim- 
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ber,  but  the  need  to  protect  our  vital  water 
supplies  is  even  greater.  So  the  watershed  re- 
search at  CorvalUs  must  be  speeded  up  to 
make  sure  we  do  protect  our  watersheds  suc- 
cessfully while  pushing  to  increase  the  timber 
supply. 

These  vital  and  closely  related  research 
programs  at  the  Corvallls  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory  should  be  strengthened  with  ad- 
ditional funding  of  $ft50,000  next  fiscal  year. 

We  in  the  Western  Council  should  greatly 
appreciate  your  help  In  determining  what 
can  be  done  to  fund  adequately  this  top- 
priority  work.  Will  you  please  arrange  to  in- 
clude a  copy  of  iLiy  letter  in  the  record  ot  the 
appropriations  hearings. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Hugh  Allen. 
Executive  Secretary, 
Lumber  and  Sauimill  Workers. 

Oregon  State  Univebsitt, 

School  or  Forestry, 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  Februarp  25. 1971. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bob:  I  was  indeed  disappointed  to 
find  no  provision  In  the  President's  budget 
to  accelerate  U.S.  Forest  Service  research  in 
timber  growing,  environmental  protection, 
aiul  forest  insect  and  disease  control  here  at 
the  Corvallls  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory. 

Thanks  to  your  assistance,  construction  on 
Stage  I  of  the  addition  to  the  Corvallls  Lab- 
oratory will  be  completed  and  ready  to  use 
by  next  June.  In  addition,  the  contract  has 
Just  been  signed  for  Stage  n,  the  north  lab- 
oratory wing,  which  Is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted early  In  1972. 

As  you  know.  Forest  Service  research  here 
Is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  our  own 
research,  so  I  am  familiar  with  Its  accom- 
plishments, potentials  and  needs.  Last  year 
I  wrote  you  about  the  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  research  In  biological  and  sllvl- 
cultural  control  of  destructive  forest  Insects 
and  diseases.  In  tree  genetics,  and  In  forest 
watershed  quality  control  and  management. 
With  the  new  Corvallls  Laboratory  facilities 
soon  to  be  available,  there  Is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  effectively  strengthen  this  top 
priority  work  Immediately.  An  Increase  of 
some  $600,000  at  this  time  would  efficiently 
speed  up  these  programs  and  help  meet  our 
future  timber  and  other  forest  resource 
needs. 

If  you  find  it  possible  during  the  forth- 
coming budget  considerations  to  strengthen 
this  program  In  Corvallis,  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest  would  benefit  greatly. 
Sincerely, 

Cabl  H.  Stoltenbebg, 

Dean. 

OBEGON  LOGCING  CONFZaiENCE, 

February  25,1971. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Packwood:  On  behalf  of  the 
Oregon  Logging  Conference,  representing  1700 
loggers  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  we  wish  to 
express  our  concern  regarding  Forestry  Re- 
search in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

At  our  33rd  Annual  Oregon  Logging  Con- 
ference, held  February  25-27.  1971,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

"The  Oregon  Logging  Conference  com- 
mends the  Congress  for  its  support  of  pro- 
gressive construction  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice Sciences  Laboratory  at  Corvallls.  The  Con- 
ference recommends  that  Congress  make  pro- 
visions for  effective  operation  and  use  of  these 
facilities  as  soon  as  they  are  completed  so 
that  high  priority  research  on  pest  control, 
timber  growing  and  environmental  protection 
can  proceed  without  delay. 

"The  Conference  further  recommends  that 


the 
be 

{as- 
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fimdlDg  be  provided  for  the  orderly  oomi  ile- 
tlon  of  the  construction  phases  ol  the  lor 
estry  Laboratory." 

More  speclflcally,  It  Is  Imperative  that 
Laboratory,  once  construction  Is  complete, 
stafTed  with  personnel  to  accomplish  the  ■■ 
signed  task. 

Research  and  Development  Is  a  vltstl  Unl ;  in 
assuring  vital,  progressive  forestry  progr4ms 
on  public  and  private  lands.  I 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment. 
Sincerely,  i 

L.  James  Baclxt,      I 
Presideni. 

North  wxsT      Ok«isti4as      Twb 

Association, 
McMinnville.  Oreg..  November  19, 1979. 
Hon.  ROBDIT  W.  Packwood, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C.  , 

Dka»  Sxkatob  Packwood:  As  President  of 
the  Northwest  Christmas  Tree  AasoclatloD.  I 
have  been  asked  by  my  Association  to  soBclt 
yoiir  Interest  and  support  for  a  genetics  re- 
search m  Christmas  trees.  We  have  been  so 
encouraged  with  results  of  several  smaU 
geneUc  studies  In  our  Association  area  tihat 
we  urge  the  ftmdlng  for  a  full-time  scleatlst 
In  this  field  at  the  TJSFS  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory,  Ctorvallls,  Oregon. 

Our  Association  members  have  been  aap- 
idly  converting  to  plantation-grown  ra1(her 
than  forest-grown  trees.  To  document  this 
conversion,  since  the  early  1960'8  when  plan- 
tauon  trees  were  rare,  we  now  have  about 
24.000  acres  In  plantations,  divided  almost 
equally  between  Oregon  and  Washington. 
The  change-over  wUl  be  virtually  complete 
In  another  decade.  In  order  for  the  Notth- 
west  to  hold  and  expand  Ite  competitive 
position  In  outside  markets,  we  must  Ueep 
'  weU  ahead  In  the  race  for  a  high  quality 

tree.  ,     ^  ^J 

Fortunately,  this  trend  to  plantation- 
grown  trees  has  given  the  two  States  an 
expanding  new  IndusUy,  which  can  employ 
large  numbers  of  unskilled  rural  labor.  Also, 
Christmas  trees  will  grow  on  lower  quality 
agricultural  land  that  would  be  borderline 
for  other  crops.  Few  people  realize  that  this 
trend  has  upped  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
trees  Into  an  Industry  presenUy  brlMlng 
In  approximately  •10.000.000  annually  to 
Northwest  growers,  and  Is  stUl  rapidly  ex- 
panding. The  Impacts  on  the  envlronntent 
are  all  good  as  trees  protect  the  land,  we 
UM  from  degradation,  and  we  are  lessening 
the  Impact  of  cutting  on  the  natural  for- 
ests. 

At  the  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  in 
Oorvallls,  we  have  a  collection  of  grafted 
trees  growing  from  22  of  the  best  Christmas 
tree  types  ever  found  In  the  Northwest  for- 
ests for  future  breeding.  In  addition,  we 
have  a  study  started  In  1964  conducted  by 
the  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  at  Oor- 
vallls and  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  Olympla;  these  test  trees  are 
growing  on  the  lands  of  eight  of  our  igom- 
bers.  Several  parent  trees  from  each  atate 
have  produced  seedlings  that  are  supfrior 
to  the  average  tree.  Within  the  next  |ear, 
we  hope  to  have  small  quantities  of  .this 
superior  seed  available.  This  U  a  practical 
and  much  needed  program. 

What  is  needed  now  Is  an  aggressive  |)ro- 
gram  to  promote  the  quality  of  Christinas 
Uees  on  a  scientific  level.  The  scientists  who 
have  helped  us  in  Christmas  tree  breeding 
have  done  bo  In  addition  to  their  noilmal 
workloads.  Our  Association  feels  that  our 
most  logical  next  advancement  would  ctome 
from  an  Increased  genetics  research  effoft  in 
CorvBllia.  Can  you  help  us  by  asking  foe  the 
staffing  of  a  full-time  geneticist  In  Chrlsianas 
tree  research  at  the  XT8F3  Forestry  Sclejices 
Laboratory  at  Corvallls  beginning  this  ytear? 

I  would  be  delighted  to  show  you,  per- 
sonally, the  results  of  the  genetic  studl^  to 
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date,  and  what  we  are  striving  to  obtain  in 
quality  Christmas  trees. 
Sincerely, 

VnuiiL  EufiT, 

President. 
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Snow-L  Tbxx  Farm, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  January  27, 1971. 
Senator  Robert  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Senator  Packwood:  B«cently  Virgil 
EUett,  President  of  the  Northwest  Christmas 
Tree  Association,  wrote  to  you  outlining  the 
needs  of  the  Christmas  tree  Industry  for  a 
Oenetlc  Blesearcher  to  be  assigned  to  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  Pacific  Northwest  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Btatlon  at  CorvalUs, 
Oregon. 

As  a  medium  size  grower,  80  acres  of  trees 
near  Forest  Orove,  the  results  of  this  kind 
of  research  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  me  as 
well  as  the  many  other  growers  In  the  North- 
west. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  recommend  to  the 
Forest  Service  that  a  Geneticist  be  assigned 
to   this  project   and   that  funds  be   made 
available  for  his  work. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  E.  Snow. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agbicdlttjrb, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  18, 1971. 
Hon.  BoBXBT  W.  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  January  8  letter  asking  what  re- 
sources would  be  needed  to  get  a  full-time 
man  on  Christmas  tree  research  at  our  For- 
estry Sciences  Laboratory  at  Corvallls. 

We  estimate  that  It  would  cost  $75,000  a 
year  to  maintain  a  full-time  scientist  on  this 
work  with  the  supporting  help  he  would  need. 
We  agree  with  the  Northwest  Christmas  Tree 
Association  that  this  is  high  priority  research, 
and  we  plan  to  request  fimds  for  it  as  soon 
as  the  budgetary  situation  permits. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  that  you  and 
your  friends  In  the  Northwest  have  shown  in 
our  research. 

Sincerely. 

R.  Keith  Arnold, 

Deputy  Chief. 

Portland,  Oreo., 
February  12.  1971. 
Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice Bxidget,  Action  on  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
197 1,  showed  the  following: 

Recreation — public  use: 

1970  Appropriation  Act »37,  649,000 

1970  increased  pay  costs 1,644,000 

1970     adjusted      (base     for 

1971)    39,093,000 

1971  increase  or  decrease: 

Budget    estimate -1-3,132.000 

Hoiise  action -fl,  837,  700 

Senate  action —6,980,000 

Conferee  action —6,980,000 

Total  appropriation  bill, 

1971 86,»46,000 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  know — Why  did 
the  Senate  take  action  to  reduce  so  drasUcly 
the  appropriation  for  Recreation — ^public 
use? 

You  and  Senator  Packwood  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  campground  situation  in  our 
nearby  National  Forests.  With  funding  like 
the  above  it  would  take  20  years  Just  to  meet 
State  Board  of  Health  standards  for  water 
and  sanitation  in  existing  campgroxinds. 
Partially  constructed  and  much  needed  new 
campgrounds  cannot  be  completed  and  put 


to  use  for  lack  of  funds.  Areas  where  more 
campgrounds  are  especially  needed  Include 
the  upper  Clackamas  drainage  in  the  Mt 
Hood  Forest,  where  new  road  construction 
Is  way  ahead  of  campground  completion,  and 
along  the  Medford-Crater  Lake  Highway  in 
the  Rogue  River  National  Forest,  where  tour- 
ists on  the  way  to  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
seek  camping  qpaoe. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Eleanor  T.  Wgr.T.g^ 

Reed  Collxcb, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  February  24  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  United  States  Forest  Service's 
Northwest  Experiment  and  Research  Sta- 
tion. The  stimulus  to  write  comes  from 
my  Just  learning  that  their  attempt  to  pro- 
vide better  balance  In  recreational  research 
has  been  frustrated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  m  preparing  this  element  of  the 
Forest  Service's  budget  for  presentation  to 
Congress.  The  amount  requested  has  been 
cut  ba'"'c  to  the  very  small  amount  they  re- 
ceived last  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  advisory 
committee,  all  members  agreed  strongly  that 
recreational  research  was  grossly  neglected 
In  the  research  budget.  This  year's  budget 
request  Included  an  attempt  to  give  recrea- 
tional research  better  recognition  In  their 
program. 

We  readily  Identified  a  number  of  areas 
which  needed  attention,  recognizing  that 
the  fiood  of  people  who  are  moving  onto  our 
Forest  Service  lands  for  recreational  reasons 
are  creating  some  major  problems.  They  have 
only  one  staS  member  concerned  with  this 
area  at  this  time,  but  he  has  done  a  superb 
Job  In  Identifying  problems  of  mass  use  and 
suggesting  some  approaches  to  discourage 
destructive  use  and  behavior.  I  know  I  dont 
need  to  elaborate  on  this  with  you,  for  you 
are  well  aware  of  the  problems  which  are 
developing. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  increase  the 
recreational  budget  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice Experiment  Station  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  the 
original  request  was,  and  what  was  finally 
submitted  to  Congress.  Unfortunately,  this 
Is  restricted  information.  However,  I  un- 
derstand a  member  of  Congress  can  request 
and  obtain  these  two  figtires. 

Needless  to  say.  if  you  would  like  any 
more  information  or  If  I  can  be  of  special 
assistance  in  any  way.  please  let  me  know. 
Incidentally,  I  believe  you  would  be  very 
Interested  In  the  research  which  has  already 
been  undertaken,  if  you  are  not  already 
aware  of  It. 

Sincerely, 

Oarleton  Whiteheao. 

Oregon  Environmental  Council, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  March  IS.  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Bob:  We  iinderstand  that  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1971,  U.S.  Forest  Service  Chief,  Ed- 
ward Cliff,  sent  to  your  office  material  relat- 
ing to  the  Forest  Service's  proposed  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  On  page  17  of  that 
report,  the  Forest  Service  requests  continued 
funding  for  their  recreation  research  program 

We  wish  to  stress  to  you  the  importance  of 
supporting  the  Forest  Service  program  for 
recreation  research.  Under  the  gvUdance  of 
Dr.  John  C.  Hendee,  Project  Leader,  Recre- 
ation Research,  University  of  Washington, 
the  flnrtingo  of  the  recreation  research  pro- 
gram have  been  extremely  valuable  to  the 
conservation  movement.  One  research  paper 
In  particular  comes  to  mind  which  we  have 
made  extensive  use  of.  Its  title  U  "Wilder- 
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QMS  Users  In  ths  Pacific  Northwest— Their 
Qiaracterlstics,  Values  and  Management 
preferences."  A  great  deal  more  research  Is 
desperately  needed  Into  how  our  reersatlon 
^reu  are  used  and  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  recreation  lands. 
^Te  tirge  you  to  actively  support  the  full 
{undlng  of  this  extremely  important  researob 
program. 

Sincerely. 

IiUBT  Wn.T.TAMW, 

Executive  Direetor. 


Chamber  or  Commerce, 
Y achats,  Oreg.,  February  25. 1971. 
Senator  Robkrt  Packwood, 
V£.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  BuOding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  The  Tachats 
cuamber  of  Commerce  Is  seeking  your  help 
in  a  matter  InTolvlng  the  United  States  For- 
est Bervlce.  Our  problem  has  to  do  with  the 
lack  of  overnight  camping  facilities  in  the 
Yaehats  area,  and  perhaps  all  along  the  coast. 
We  have  asked  both  the  Oregon  State  Parks 
Department  and  the  Forest  Service  to  make 
more  of  their  overnight  camping  facilities 
svaDable  during  the  winter  months. 

We  are  also  asking  the  Forest  Service  to 
complete  and  open  Its  Oape  Perpetua  Camp. 
This  site  has  been  under  construction  now 
for  several  years.  We  think  It  is  poor  manage- 
ment to  leave  this  Park  in  Its  present  un- 
ocnnpleted  condition,  especially  since  so  much 
money  has  already  been  spent  and  so  little 
more  Is  needed  to  complete  It. 

We  understand  there  la  a  budget  problem 
involved  and  we  are  asking  that  you  look 
Into  this  matter  with  the  view  of  getting 
mough  money  budgeted  to  complete  the 
Job. 

Respectfully  yours, 

MazOabdnkb, 

Secretary. 
CENTaAL  Oregon  Commxtnitt  College, 

Bend,  Oreg.,  September  9, 1970. 
Bon.  Robert  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing with  great  Interest  the  plans  being 
tormulated  by  staff  members  of  the  Des- 
chutes National  Forest  regarding  the  con- 
stmeUon  ot  the  Lava  Lands  Visitor  and  In- 
foimatlon  Center  to  be  establldisd  at  Lava 
Butte  south  of  Bend,  Oregon. 

As  you  know,  summer  and  winter  traffic 
to  Central  Oregon  has  abown  a  steady  and 
remaikable  Increase  during  the  last  five 
years.  The  concept  ot  the  Lava  Lands  Visitor 
and  Information  Center  makes  very  good 
MQie  as  a  point  of  unique  Interest  and  as 
a  center  for  Information  which  might  route 
Tlslton  to  other  points  of  interest  in  Cen- 
tral Oregon. 

I  am  sure  the  OMiter  wUl  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  eoonomdc  health 
of  Central  Oregon.  This  Is  Important  to 
those  of  us  who  live  in  Central  Oregon.  To 
us  at  Central  Oregon  Community  College  It 
Is  equally  Important  that  the  Lava  Lands 
Oenter  will  tend  to  add  to  the  adentlflc  and 
educational  potential  of  this  area  of  Oregon. 
Staff  members  of  ttM  Deschutes  National 
Poraet  have  been  most  helpful  in  rdating 
plans  for  utilization  of  the  forest  to  the 
goals  of  the  College  and  to  the  citizens  at 
large.  We  feel  that  they  deserve  every  as- 
■tetanoe  In  bringing  their  plans  for  tbs  Lavs 
lands  Center  to  completion. 

Ifay  I.  ae  an  interested  cltlEen,  and  as 
President  of  Central  Oregon  Community  Col- 
lege request  your  asststanoe  In  Infonnlng 
other  members  of  Congress  of  the  high  prl- 
ortty  which  we  place  on  this  facility.  Any  as- 
slttance  you  can  give  us  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Slnrerely. 

Frederick  H.  Botlb, 

President. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OlaOON   HOtTBS    OP    RXFIBSXNTATIVXS, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  September  10. 1970. 
Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Dbab  SKNAToa  Packwood:  I  have  had  the 
prlTllegs  and  pleasure  to  be  a  membsr  of 
Charles  Connaughton's  Regional  Foresters 
Advisory  Oommlttee.  This  has  t>een  a  moat 
rewarding  experience.  X  hope  that  my  par- 
ticipation ae  well  as  that  of  the  others  has 
been  helpful  to  the  Forest  Service  in  dis- 
seminating to  the  general  public  informa- 
tion on  their  programs  and  plans. 

Anwing  the  nnmerous  matters  thst  we 
have  dlscuswnd  is  tbe  project  of  the  proposed 
Lava  Lands  Visitor  Information  Oenter.  I  am 
enclosing  a  preliminary  fact  sheet.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  proi>osed  center  is  to 
"be  located  Just  south  of  Lava  Butte  with 
parking  facilities  for  100  or  so  cars.  The  In- 
formation Oenter  will  be  the  starting  point 
of  two  or  three  interpretive  trails  located 
close  by,  suoh  as  the  PbU  Brogan  trail.  The 
Information  Center  also  would  have  dio- 
ramas and  illustrative  artifacts  concerning 
history  of  the  Lava  lands. 

The  real  service  of  the  Infoimatlon  Center 
is  to  publicize  the  unique  opportunity  a 
visitor  has  in  Central  Oregon  to  see  the  lAva 
lands  and  other  points  of  interest  in  what 
appears  to  t>e  an  area  of  almost  200  square 
miles  from  the  crest  of  the  Cascades  to  the 
High  Desert,  from  the  Warm  Springs  Reser- 
vation and  the  Reservoirs  on  the  north. 
Crater  Lake  and  the  Klamath  Reservation 
on  the  south.  Examples  of  this  are  the  Crane 
Prairie  Osprey  Management  Area,  the  rock- 
hound  areas  near  Prlnevllle,  the  Metolius 
River,  the  Jefferson  wilderness  area,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  observatory  on  Pine  Moun- 
tain, and  many  otber  varied  natural  attrac- 
tions. 

The  important  point  that  I  want  to  make 
is  that  In  this  period  of  environmental  con- 
cern, It  Is  absolutely  Imperative  that  the  gen- 
eral public  be  aware  of  the  tremendous  effort 
that  Ls  being  made  by  the  Federal  Agencies, 
primarily  Agricultural  and  Interior,  In  pre- 
serving and  displaying  these  natural  pbe- 
uomena. 

The  Forest  Service  is  concerned  about  budg- 
etary problems  as  is  every  othw  agency.  I 
think  that  this  particular  project  Is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  and,  I  sincerely 
hope,  favorable  action. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  JoaMSOM. 

OXTT  or  Bend. 

PAKKB  and  RBCREATION  DKPAXnCXNT, 

September  Z4, 1969. 
Senator  Robsbt  W.  Packwood. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  As  director  of  parks 
and  recreation  in  Bend.  I  come  In  contact 
with  many  people.  I  have  foxmd  that  the 
origin  of  Central  Oregon,  particularly  this 
immediate  area.  Is  of  grsat  interest  to  the 
majority  of  them. 

I  also  work  with  a  large  number  of  young 
people  and  feel  It  is  an  Important  part  of 
their  education  to  know  about  this  land 
where  they  live. 

As  an  interested  citisen,  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  Lava  Lands  Visitor  Center 
being  binit  as  proposed  by  the  Deschutes 
National  Forest.  It  would  be  an  Invaluable 
tool  for  informing  visitors  and  residents  alike 
of  the  wonders  of  this  area.  It  would  also 
provide  an  excellent  opporttinlty  to  remind 
them  of  the  necessity  to  protect  the  forests, 
streams,  and  land  from  litter  and  pollution 
in  order  that  their  country  may  remain 
wholesome. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  request  that  Con- 
gress seriously  consider  including  the  alloca- 
tion of  neowsary  funds  in  the  1973  budget 
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for  the  construction  of  Lava  Lands  Visitor 
Center. 

Blnoerely. 

ViNCX  OZNNA, 

Dtvectcr, 

Bxms,  Okss..  October  XZ,  1970. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  O^ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  ex- 
pressing your  support  for  the  Lava  Lands 
Visltar  Center.  This  would  provide  for  an 
outstanding  educattonal  center  as  well  m  one 
f  or  recreatlMi. 

I  believe  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  at  our  meeting  held  October  9,  in  Salem, 
the  Oovemor's  Llvabillty  Committee  gave 
the  project  its  unanimous  endorsement  and 
referred  our  action  to  Oovemor  McCall. 

If  we  can  furnish  you  with  any  desired  in- 
formation from  here,  please  advise  ua. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Beq>ectfully, 

Prank  H.  LoGGAN. 

Region  6. 
PortlOTtd,  Oreg.,  November  5, 1970. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  On  December  a 
I  wrote  you  advising  that  a  report  on  a 
proposed  Visitor  Center  on  the  Deschutes 
National  Forest  would  be  sent  soon.  The 
report  Is  now  available  and  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

This  proposed  visitor  center  is  to  accom- 
modate and  assist  the  many  tourist  visitors 
to  the  National  Forests  of  eastern  Oregon. 
The  need  has  been  recognized  for  some  time 
and  basic  work  such  as  roads  to  the  building 
slta  and  water  systems  are  installed.  From 
this  point  on,  however,  the  project  can  move 
forward  only  if  recognized  by  the  Congress 
as  a  special  need  of  the  National  Forest 
system. 

Tou  will  find  in  the  report  estimates  of 
costs  and  a  suggested  schedule  of  need.  The 
major  item  Is  for  roads  which  should  be 
part  of  the  regular  road  appropriations  to 
the  Forest  Service.  The  main  Item  of  urgency, 
however,  is  the  visitor  center  building  which 
will  require  special  action  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Chart ,bs  A.  Oonnattghton, 

RegioruU  Forester. 


INTERNATIONAL  CX>MMUNIST  SUP- 
PORT FOR  THE  SPRING  OFFENSIVE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  AprU  29.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21.  three  of  my  colleagues — Mr. 
ScHKiTZ  oi  Califoirnia,  Mr.  Zion  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia — 
performed  a  valuable  service  by  placing 
into  tbl8  RscoRD  detailed  and  irrefutable 
proof  of  the  large-scale  Communiat  ma- 
nipulation of  the  American  peace  move- 
ment, particularly  as  it  relates  to  those 
Communist-led  groups  that  are  involved 
in  the  danonstratlans  scheduled  for  the 
period  beginning  this  Saturday,  April 
24 — the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice  and  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition. 

My  colleagues'  presentation  demon- 
strated, for  all  who  will  take  heed,  that 
the  role  of  the  disciplined  Communist 
movement  in  organizing  and  directing 
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these  protests  is  a  substantial  one 
that  these  Communist  elements 
actually  operating  in  coordination  |  with 
international  Commmust  forces,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  Grovemmdnt  of 
Communist  North  Vietnam.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  especially  UlustratiVe  of 
this  international  Communist  coor^na- 
tion  and  support  is  the  f  oUo-wIng  message 
from  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  North  Vietham- 
ese  negotiator  at  the  Paris  peace  ^V&s. 
as  printed  in  the  April  17.  1971.  isfl(ue  of 
-Movin'  Together,  •  official  newsletter  of 
the  Peoples  CoaUtion  for  Peace  andi  Jus- 
tice— emphasis  added:  ! 

Deah  Pbiknds;  Tbe  Vietnamese  peoplt  wel- 
come your  lorthcomlr-g  spring  activities  In 
the  Uulted  States  wlti  the  confidence  that 
they  wu:  once  again  voice  the  strong  Ceslre 
of  the  American  people  to  see  the  war  fended 
and  aU  American  troops  withdrawn !  from 
Vietnam  and  Indochina.  I 

The  NUon  administration  has  never  told 
the  truth  to  the  American  people.  Th*y  say 
they  are  shortening  the  war  in  Vletnarnl^-hlle 
actually  prolonging  It.  They  say  th^  are 
limiting  the  war  whUe  actually  expant^ng  it 
throughout  Indochina.  During  thCj  &rbt 
months  of  this  year,  both  America^  and 
Saigon-puppet  uoops  suffered  heavy  ilosses 
on  aU  batUeflelds.  especially  In  Soi4thern 
Laos,  but  they  keep  saying  they  wo|  vlc- 

They  have  to  lie  because  the  American 
people  want  peace  whereas  the  NUofc  ad- 
ministration wants  war.       '  i 

However,  U  they  persist  In  flndln|!  one 
excuse  after  another  to  pursue  their  ^ar  of 
aggression,  they  will  but  lurther  waste  Amer- 
ican manpower  and  resources  and  create 
more  dliHculUes  for  the  U.S.  whilfc  tbe 
"Ntxon  doctrine"  will  faU  all  the  si 
the  falling  poUcy  of  "Vietnamlzatloi 
inevitably  meet  with  complete  failure. 

The  problem  is  not  lor  the  United 
to  withdraw  now  some  troops  and  the)  ^ 
others  without  Indicating  when  the  .troop 
withdrawal  will  be  completed.  Moreover.  It 
Is  the  Intention  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  mnl"*^^"  residual  forces  f8r  long-tetm  oc- 
cupation of  South  Vietnam.  The  probfem  Is 
neither  to  organize  elections  In  Soutij  Viet- 
nam under  the  Thieu-Ky-Khlem  reglinje  and. 
as  a  result,  to  brUig  about  another  Thieu- 
Ky-Khlem  administration  obeying  thje  U.S. 
Government's  orders.  The  main  problem  is 
that  the  Nixon  administration  fix  a  rfeason- 
able  deadline,  acceptable  to  the  other  side, 
lor  the  total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  other 
foreign  troope  from  South  Vietnam, (if  for 
Bome  reason  it  cannot  agree  to  the  d^dllne 
June  30,  1971  proposed  by  tbe  P.R.O.  jof  the 
B.S.VJ*.  The  problem  la  that  it  renounce 
the  Thieu-Ky-Khlem  administration  i>  that 
the  South  Vietnam^e  people  may  iet  up 
another  administration  of  their  own  ^holce. 
Such  is  the  key  to  the  end  of  the  war.  ito  the 
honourable  extrication  of  the  United  States 
trom  Vietnam,  to  the  early  return  of  Ml  par- 
ticipants in  the  war  to  their  famlllefe,  and 
to  better  conditions  for  the  Vietnamese  and 
the  American  peoples  to  develop  friendly 
relations.  ' 

With  our  heartfelt  greetings  of  solidarity 

and  success.  

XuAM  T  ixrr. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CoNGRKssioNAi.  RECORD  an  cxcellcnt  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Price  of  Pollution" 
appearing  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Free  Press 
of  Monday,  March  22.  1971.  pointing  out 
the  perils  to  our  society  from  the  pollu- 
tion of  Ijake  Superior  and  tbe  failure  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  States  to 
move  more  rapidly  to  protect  the  last 
undefUed  Great  Lake. 

The  article  follows: 

Th«  Price  of  Pollution 

Even  If  ona  were  to  use  only  eoonomios  as 
the  standard  by  which  the  Lake  Superior 
operations  of  tbe  Reserve  Mining  Corp.  are 
to  be  Jud|(ed,  It  la  difficult  to  rationalize 
the  mercy  being  shown  to  Reserve  over  lU 
dumping. 

To  continue  to  permit  the  Minnesota  plant 
to  foul  the  waters  of  lAke  Superior  Is  not 
merely  bad  ecology  and  bad  aesthetics.  In 
the  most  fundamental  sense,  it  is  bad  eco- 
nomics. This,  oddly  etu>ugh,  is  tbe  way  it 
often  is  with  ecology:  The  hardnosed  entre- 
preneur types  are  the  most  Impractical  of 
all  for  the  long  run,  and  the  "nuts"  are  the 
ones  who  have  economics  on  their  side. 

If  we  may  digress  for  a  moment,  consider 
how  much  earlier,  short-alghted  commercial 
exploitation  of  land  In  Detroit  did  to  insure 
economic  decay  today.  In  our  rush  to  max- 
imize Bhort-teim  profit,  we  destroy  the  basis 
for  long-term  galna. 

So  It  18  with  the  ruination  of  splendid 
Lake  Superior.  We  ought  to  revere  the  waters 
of  tbe  lake  because  it  Is  so  beautiful,  be- 
cause it  has  Inspired  men  to  poetry,  because 
of  a  reverence  for  the  world  as  It  waa 
bequeathed  to  us. 

We  ought,  yes;  but  even  If  our  souls  are 
so  dead  that  they  cannot  stir  In  anger  over 
what  Is  being  done  to  the  shining  Big-Sea 
water,  we  cannot  tolerate  It  on  tba  most 
mundane  level. 

The  fact  ts  that  we  are  piling  up  bills  for 
ourselves  that  we  cannot  pay.  How  will  we 
finance  the  claning  up  of  the  mess  we  are 
making?  There  was  a  time  In  America  when 
we  could  assume  that  our  profligacy  would 
not  catoh  up  with  us  In  our  own  lifetimes 
and  probably  not  In  our  children's  lifetimes. 

No  more  ean  we  be  so  charitable  atxnit 
the  Implications  of  our  wastefulness.  The 
bills  are  coming  in.  The  bonds  to  pay  the 
debts  accumulated  over  the  last  two  or  three 
generations  are  being  Issued.  The  most 
efficient  and  productive  society  oa  earth  has 
achieved  its  ultimate  efficiency  In  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  earth. 

Well,  the  clear  implication  is  that  we  will 
tiave  to  pay,  and  we  cannot — even  in  our 
most  cynical,  proflt-orlented  perspective — 
justify  what  Reserve  Is  doing  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  what  others  are  carrying  even 
further  in  the  Immediate  Detroit  vicinity. 
The  bureaucratic  doubletalk  is  not  good 
enovtgh.  For  our  money's  sake  as  well  as  our 
souls',  we  must  end  the  destruction  of  the 
lakes. 


THE  PRICE  OF  POLLUTIO|J 

HON 


'  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 


JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  KICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 


IMPROVEMENT  NEEDED  IN  AIR 
SERVICE  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  Exam- 
iners is  reviewing  recommendations  for 
new  service  to  Alaska.  Because  Alaska 
depends  so  heavily  on  air  transportation, 
it  l3  imperative  that  service  to  all  parts 
ot  Alaska  be  frequent  and  efBclent. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  Alaska  I 


April  30,  1971 

believe  It  is  imperative  that  we  have  not 
only  more  service  but  more  efficient  serv- 
ice. In  order  to  provide  the  type  of  serv- 
ice that  Ketchikan  and  southeastern 
Alaska  needs,  it  is  obvious  that  an  im- 
provement in  service  be  the  prime  con- 
sideration of  the  final  decision  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

I  have  made  my  position  known  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Chairman  Secor  Brown,  and  I  am  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  Board's  decision. 

Recently,  the  Ketchikan  Daily  News 
and  the  Fairbanks  News  Miner,  two  of 
Alaska's  outstanding  newspapers,  wrote 
editorials  pertinent  to  this  issue.  I  In- 
clude them  for  the  Record: 

Ketchikan  Ignored 

ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  Examiner  Memtt 
Ruhlen,  m  his  decision  on  the  Alaska  air 
routes,  Ignored  a  portion  of  the  Ketchikan 
recommendations  on  service.  One  section  of 
his  decision,  which  Is  a  recommendaUon  to 
the  board,  lists  the  contentloiu  of  the  various 
parties  In  the  case — the  alrUnes,  the  com- 
muiUtles,  other  government  agencies  and  a 
labor  lUilon. 

Ruhlen  says  that  Ketchikan  requested  only 
that  Western  AirUnes  be  allowed  to  conUnus 
service  m  Southeastern  Alaska  and  that  Pan 
Am's  suspension  not  be  permanent. 

What  he  f aUed  to  report  to  the  CAB  Is  that 
Ketchikan  asked  for  competitive  service  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Ketchikan.  It  asked  tb&t 
one  of  the  companies  serving  be  Western 
which  goes  north  via  Juneau  and  that  a  sec- 
ond company  be  an  airline  that  would  con- 
nect from  Ketchikan  directly  to  Sitka  and 
north. 

But  when  Ruhlen  made  his  decision  on 
service  into  Southeastern  Alaska  he  reported 
to  the  board  only  one-half  of  Ketchlkan'i 
contentions  and  he  granted  Ketchikan  half 
Its  request — service  from  Seattle  and  nortb 
via  Sitka  (Alaska  AlrUnes).  Or  Is  It  even 
one  half? 

He  states  In  his  brief,  "It  Is  Impossible  to 
determine  from  Alaska  Airlines'  exhibits  ex- 
actly what  schedule  will  be  operated  if  one 
competitor  (Wlen)  Is  authorized  between 
Juneau  and  Seattle.  It  Is  assumed  that  It  will 
operate  three  round-trips  dally,  one  Juneau- 
Seattle,  one  Juneau -Ketchlkan-Seattle.  and 
one  Juneau-Sltka-Seattle  .  .  ." 

If  the  examiner  cannot  determine  the 
probable  routing  of  the  single  air  carrier  to 
serve  Ketchikan,  we  think  he  Is  pretty  care- 
less with  the  pubUc  Interest  In  providing 
Ketchikan  with  only  that  one  carrier — and 
a  replacement  for  a  proven  carrier  at  that. 

If  Alaska  Is  subeltuted  for  Western  on  tbe 
Seattle-Ketchlkan  route  and  does  not  go 
north  via  Sitka  as  well  as  Juneau,  Ketchikan 
travelers  have  gained  nothing.  In  fact,  they 
have  lost  available  seating  capacity  on  tbe 
route  because  Alaska  Air  will  be  using  9«- 
passenger  7278.  Western  has  been  providing 
service  from  Seattle  to  Ketchikan,  Juneau 
and  return  with  120-passenger  7208.  The  cargo 
capacity  of  the  two  types  of  aircraft  are  oor- 
reepondlngly  different. 

Therefore,  Ketchikan  will  have  less  pas- 
senger seating  and  cargo  space  available  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Ketchikan.  This  Is  strange 
action  for  CAB  to  take  whUe  at  the  same 
time  It  provides  figures  to  indicate  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  Is  growing  on  that  segment 
of  Alaska  air  routes. 

It  is  even  stranger  action  for  the  eiani- 
iner  to  recommend  when  he  openly  acknowl- 
edges he  does  not  know  what  traffic  pattern 
Alaska  Airlines  will  employ.  And  from  W* 
report,  there  Is  no  Indication  he  has  deter- 
mined whether  the  financially  troubled  sir- 
line  has  the  ability  to  provide  the  equip- 
ment to  give  adequate  service. 

Is  there  a  precedent  for  the  examiner  to 
base  hts  decision  on  the  type  of  aircraft  to 
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he  iised  on  the  route  or  whether  the  com- 
pany selected  has  the  equipment  and  finances 
to  nerform  the  Job? 

"Siere  must  be  because  the  examiner  goes 
to  Kreat  length  further  in  the  brief  to  dls- 
OTi^ify  Alaska  Airlines  and  Kodlak  Airways 
Job  service  between  Kodlak  and  Anchorage 
uid  BClects  Wlen  because  the  Wlen  equipment 
ta  more  econonUcal.  He  also  rules  Pan  Amer- 
ican out  of  Fairbanks  or  returning  to  service 
on  guspended  routes  because.  In  his  opUiion, 
Pan  Am  has  had  to  retrench  financially  and 
would  not  have  additional  equipment  to  pro- 
vide the  promised  service. 

yrom  this  it  appears  that  the  CAB  exam- 
iner gave  service  to  Ketchikan  darn  little 
eonsideralton  when  making  his  recommenda- 
tions and  by  his  actions  has  promised  only 
inferior  service. 

Protests  to  the  board  itself  are  In  order. 

r?rom  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  DaUy  News- 
'  Miner,  Apr.  27. 1971] 

»ATn*-PAnLBANKS     WnM     Sekvict     Makxs 
Sense 
In  Washington.  D.C.  this  week  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  wiU  consider  service  to 
ujd  from  Alaska  and  within  Alaska. 

The  position  of  the  City  of  Fairbanks  and 
of  Interior  Alaska  Is  contained  In  Resolu- 
tion 763,  the  essence  of  which  Is,  "a  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  position  that  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  retain  the  Falrbanks- 
SeatUe  service  route,  and  to  further  support 
the  recommendation  for  additional  air  serv- 
ice routes  by  Wlen  Consolidated  AlrUnes  are 
recommended  by  the  exanUner." 

This  same  position  is  reiterated  by  the 
Fairbanks  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  the 
North  Star  Borough. 

We  feel  strongly  that  this  position  Is 
gound,  that  It  Is  based  upon  good  reasoning. 
and  sincerely  hope  that  the  CAB  wlU  give  our 
arguments  f  uU  and  fair  consideration. 

CAB  hearing  examiner  Merrltt  Ruhlen  has 
recommended  that  Wlen  Consolidated  Air- 
Unes be  given  traffic  rights  between  Fair- 
banks and  Seattle.  We  agree  that  this  recom- 
mendation is  soimd,  and  when  granted  will 
prove  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  Fairbanks, 
of  Alaska,  of  air  freight  shippers  and  the 
traveling  pubUc. 

Mr.  Ruhlen  also  suggests  Pan  American 
flsattle-Fairbanks  service  be  eliminated.  We 
disagree.  Pan  American  should  be  allowed  to 
maintain  the  route  and  provide  the  oompe- 
fltlve  service,  which  Interior  Alaska  deserves. 
In  our  opinion,  the  Interior  will  shortly  be 
generating  sufficient  traffic  to  man  than 
Justify  competitive  service. 

to  reiterate:  we  feel  the  recommendation 
to  allow  Wlen  CXinsoUdated  Fairbanks-Seat- 
tle operating  rights  is  appropriate,  sensible 
and  practical. 

\^aen  Consolidated  has  proven  ite  capabil- 
ity over  the  more  than  three  decades  since 
Noel  and  Slg  Wlen  pioneered  Alaska's  first 
aoheduled  airline  service.  Of  all  the  alrUnes 
being  considered  In  this  case  to  provide  serv- 
ice between  Seattle  and  Alaska,  only  Wlen 
Consolidated  la  entirely  an  Alaska  ootnpany. 
based  and  wholly  operated  within  Alaska.  All 
other  carriers  have  their  headquarters  and 
principle  service  centers  located  outside  the 
state. 

Wlen  Consolidated  is  one  of  the  few  air- 
lines Ui  the  United  States  operating  on  the 
black  aide  of  the  ledger  during  the  recent 
and  current  hectic  aconomio  oondlttons  for 
airlines  Incident  to  the  nation-wide 
leoeaslon. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  Wlen 
Consolidated  has  oontinxied  operating  at  a 
pro&t  while  the  company  has  made  the 
costly  transition  to  pure  jet  aircraft  during 
the  past  two  years.  Such  change-overs  in 
major  equipment  usually  throw  airline  prof- 
Ms  Into  costly  tall-spins. 

Wlen  Consolidated  has  equipment  to  pro- 
Tide  fully  competitive  service  to  and  from 
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Seattle.  The  company  Is  currently  operating 
four  Boeing  737  Jet  aircraft. 

When  Consolidated  demonstrated  Its  ca- 
pability when  awarded  Anchorage -Fairbanks 
competitive  air  service  rights,  and  for  some 
time  has  been  carrying  the  majority  of  pas- 
sengers traveling  between  Alaskat  two  larg- 
est cities. 

As  in  the  case  of  Fairbanks-Anchorage 
service.  Wlen  Consolldated's  operating  the 
Fairbanks-Seattle  run  will  not  be  dependent 
on  aircraft  subject  to  weather  or  other  delays 
at  cities  beyond  the  Seattle  terminus.  As  al- 
ready demonstrated  on  the  Anchorage  route, 
more  efficient,  on-time  filghu  would  result. 
Finally,  it  Is  particularly  fitting  that  a  truly 
Aiaairan  air  carrier  such  as  Wlen  Consoli- 
dated be  awarded  traffic  rights  to  the  smaller 
states  In  recog^tlon  of  proven  oapabUlties 
operating  under  some  of  the  most  adverse 
weather  conditions  In  the  world. 

Noel  and  Slg  Wlen,  two  of  Alaska's  and 
aviation's  outstanding  pioneers  of  the  air- 
ways, will  receive  long-deserved  recogiUtlon 
Justifying  both  their  foresight  and  their  ca- 
pabilities with  i^proval  of  the  Seattle  run 
for  "Alaska's  first  airline." 

Such  approval  vrtll  resiUt  in  that  ideal  sit- 
uation where  "everybody  wins."  In  this  case, 
the  winners  will  Include  Alaska  and  Alaskans, 
as  well  as  all  shippers  and  travelers  to  and 
from  Alaska. 


ANTIWAR  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so 
many  other  people,  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing what  was  the  real  purpose  behind 
the  recent  demonstrations  here  In  our 
Nation's  Capital;  and  now,  I  think  I 
understand  it.  For  whatever  else  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  "peacemakers" 
during  their  sojourn  here  in  Washington, 
one  thing  is  certain:  they  are  polluting 
our  environment  and  the  American  tax- 
payer is  paying  for  the  damages.  Theirs 
Is  not  to  wage  peace  but  to  wage  ecologi- 
cal war. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  Just 
advised  that  the  price  tag  for  a  portion 
of  the  pollution  campaign  being  con- 
ducted here  will  run  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $75,000.  This  price  Includes  the  cost 
of  sandblasting  to  remove  antl-Amerlcan 
slogans  and  obscenities  from  public 
monuments  and  buildings  and  of  replac- 
ing destroyed  American  flags. 

Having  witnessed  firsthand  the  handi- 
work of  the  peace  polluters  here  In 
Washington,  I  can  better  appreciate 
what  the  anti-pollution  people  are  trying 
to  do  to  make  our  coimtry  a  more  beauti- 
ful place  In  which  to  live. 

I  Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  April  29.  1971,  to  follow  my 
remarks: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  29,  1971] 
Thi  Cost  of  Vandausm 

Once  again,  the  taxpayers  are  paying  to  re- 
pair the  damage — much  of  it  in  deliberate 
vandalism — done  by  assorted  marchers  In 
Washington.  The  National  Park  Service  says 
it  will  cost  $75,000  to  repair  the  vandalism 
alone  at  last  weekend's  antiwar  demonstra- 
tion. And  the  costs  will  mount  as  long  as  the 
demonstrations  continue. 

The  $75,000  Includes  the  cost  of  sandblast- 
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ing  to  remove  slogans  and  obscenities  from 
the  base  of  the  Washington  Monument: 
$17,000  to  replace  a  mobile  comfort  station 
destroyed  by  arson;  $1,600  to  repair  the 
moniunent's  electrical  system;  and  $600  to 
repair  a  park  service  truck.  In  addition,  scores 
of  park  benches,  a  flagpole,  10  United  States 
flags,  and  a  number  of  wooden  trash  con- 
tainers were  burned  In  bonfires. 

This  Is  not  the  Isolated,  hit-and-run  sort 
of  vandalism  which  Is  Increasingly  prevalent 
among  youngsters  and  Is  hard  enough  to 
track  down,  let  alone  prevent.  This  Is  vandal- 
Ism  directly  resulting  from  the  organized 
demonstrations  of  identifiable  (If  often 
transitory]  groups  who  must  apply  for  and 
receive  permits  for  their  marches  and  their 
use  of  park  land  for  overnight  camping. 

Most  of  them  object  to  the  spending  of 
money  In  Viet  Nam  which  could  be  used  for 
social  and  ecological  purposes  here  at  home. 
This  Is  all  the  more  reason  to  see  that  pubUc 
money  does  not  have  to  be  spent  to  erase 
their  own  graffiti  and  to  replace  park  benches 
which  they  themselves  have  used  for  kin- 
dling. They  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  damage  resulting  from  their  per- 
formance, whether  or  not  the  actual  vandals 
can  be  Identified  or  are  members  of  their 
organization.  If  their  cause  Is  such  as  to 
attract  a  swarm  of  migratory  or  professional 
vandals,  then  they  must  be  forced  to  bear 
some  responslblUty  for  maintaining  order  and 
for  any  damage  that  results. 

In  1968,  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  was  required  to  poet  a  $5,000 
bond  for  the  cost  of  restoring  Resurrection 
City.  When  the  "poor  people's  campaign"  was 
over.  It  had  cost  the  government  $244,000  in 
direct  expenses  [mcludlng  $85,000  for  restor- 
ing the  MaU],  and  probably  $1  nUllion  over- 
all, including  the  coet  of  troops  and  police. 
The  bond  was  totally  Inadequate,  and  this 
may  be  why  no  bond  was  required  of  the 
groups  sponsoring  the  current  demonstra- 
tions: tbe  veterans  last  week,  the  National 
Peace  Action  Ooaiitlon  and  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  over  the  weekend, 
and  now  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice.  If  these  groups  aren't  willing  to  guar- 
antee the  public  against  loss,  and  can't  agree 
among  themselves  on  how  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility, then  they  shouldn't  be  given 
permission  to  demonstrate  and  camp  on  pub- 
lic property.  This  is  one  expense  the  tsix- 
payers  deserve  to  be  spared. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 
ACT:  1  YEAR  AFTER  EARTH  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  inoiama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  all  Americans,  and  particu- 
larly students  and  the  young,  have  shared 
an  aw^enlng  concern  about  the  dan- 
gers to  our  environment  and  the  impli- 
cations of  those  dangers  for  the  future 
of  human  life  on  earth.  Especially  since 
Earth  Day,  Just  1  year  ago,  we  have 
realized  that  the  protection  of  our  land. 
air,  and  water  and  the  wise  and  lasting 
use  of  our  resources  must  depend  upon 
changes  in  our  collective  treatment  of 
our  environment. 

Even  more  Important,  many  of  us  have 
felt  that  the  foundation  for  such  changes 
must  be  an  informed  citizenry  educated 
about  the  array  of  issues  that  concern 
the  various  facets  of  ecology:  pollution 
control,  resource  management,  wildlife 
preservation,    land-use   planning,   solid 
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waste  disposal  and  resource  recycling,  |as 
well  as  the  complex  interaction  in  tpe 
environment  amon*  ctiemicals,  plants, 
animals,  and  human  beings  themselves. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  eduaa- 
tion  in  broadening  the  base  of  knowle4ge 
of  these  Issues.  Congress  in  1970  passed 
the  Environmental  Education  Act,  atod 
those  of  us  who  sponsored  this  meastire 
looked  forward  to  substantial  progress 
in   increasing    understanding   of   these 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  was 
passed  in  the  House  on  August  3,  1970, 
by  a  vote  of  228  to  28,  and  In  the  Senate 
on  September  9  by  a  vote  of  68  tq  0. 
Despite  earlier  administration  opposition 
to  the  bill,  the  President  signed  it  into 
law  October  30.  1970,  and  Congress  sub- 
sequently appropriated  $2  million  for  ac- 
tion under  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  during  fiscal  year  1971. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  feet 
authorized  Federal  funds  for  support  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  courses 
in  environmental  studies,  adult  educa- 
tion,   and   community    conferences    on 
ecology  and  curriculum  development  >nd 
teacher  training  in  environmental  stud- 
ies   Minigrants  of  up  to  $10,000  Were 
to  be  made  available  for  local  community 
work  to  promote  understanding  of  these 
complex  and  interlinked  social  and  acfen- 
tific  issues  among  community  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  government  officials  at/  all 
levels,  members  of  the  labor  movement, 
and  citizens  in  general.  We  foresaw  in 
our  hearings  and  in  the  legislation,  too. 
that    environmental    education    should 
take  place  in  new  forms  to  match  the 
new  content,  and  the  law  therefore  au- 
thorized grants  for  preparing  materials 
suitable  for  use  by  mass  media,  for  deal- 
ing with  the  environment  and  ecology- 
In  creating  the  Advisory  Counc4  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  administering  the 
act.  we  specified  that  three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  committee  shoulfl  be 
students,  and  that  qualified  ecoloflsts 
and  other  scientists  were  to  be  prominent 
on  the  committee.  Thus  we  demonstrated 
our  understanding  of  the  contributions 
of  students  for  much  of  our  awareness 
of  the  environmental  issue  and  of  the 
fact  that  to  cope  with  the  Issues  of  ecol- 
ogy require  application  of  the  dlscipHines 
of  modem  science. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  the 
progress  of  environmental  education  a 
year  after  Earth  Day? 

On  AprU  16,  1971,  regulations  for  im- 
plementation of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  appeared  in  the  Federal  *eg- 
istar,  and  appUcations  for  grants  uuder 
the  act  are  now  being  received  by.  the 
Office  of  Priority  Management,  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bkiu- 
cation.  and  Welfare  to  administer  the  act 
during  the  startup  period.  Consideration 
erf  proposals  is  now  going  forward  under 
the  able  administrative  leadership  of 
John  P.  Hughes,  director  of  toe  Office  of 
Priority  Management  Guidelines  are 
now  available,  and  HEW  expects  to  make 
about  40  grants  totaling  $1.750, 000, this 
year.  The  cutoff  date  for  appllca|ions 
is  May  26.  I 

HEW  priorities  for  these  grants,  t  am 
told,  are  to  be  community-based  oeatera 
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of  envlronm«ital  education  and  State- 
level  evaluation  and  dissemination  efforts 
to  widen  the  ambit  of  those  environ- 
mental curricula  which  have  been  devel- 
oped by  private  industry,  school  systems 
and  other  bodies. 

In  my  Judgment  these  are  sound  prior- 
ities, yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  paltry 
progress  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  short- 
comings of  administration  of  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  to  date: 

No  Advisory  Council  has  been  named. 
as  is  mandated  in  the  Environmental 
Education  Act,  nor  has  an  office  of 
environmental     education     yet     been 

created. 

NoNDermaneafc  director  of  envlron- 
mental^-educatlon   programs  has  been 

named. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Environ- 
mental Center  Intended  to  develop  our 
mass  media  aspects  of  environmental 
education,  has  been  killed  by  the 
administration. 

Finally,  and  perh£«)s  most  alarming  oi 
all,  the  administraUon  has  given  no 
evidence  of  a  long-term  commitment  to 
measured  and  responsible  Increases  in 
the  funding  of  environmental  education. 

I  must  here  note,  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
Nixon  administration  witnesses  origi- 
nally testified  in  opposition  to  passage  of 
the  Environmental  Education  Act  and, 
after  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed 
the  measure  and  the  President  signed  it 
into  law,  opposed  any  appropirations  for 
it.  This  lack  of  commitment  can  only  sap 
the  morale  of  dedicated  scientists  and 
professionals  in  the  field  and  cast  doubt 
upon  the  administraUon's  wilUngness 
to  act  constructively  for  the  future  of 
our  environment. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  weigh  America's 
progress  in  envirormiental  education  Is 
to  find  it  lacking.  Though  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  expressed  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  proposition  that  effective 
environmental  action  piesupposes  an 
educated  and  informed  citizenry,  the 
action  of  the  present  administration 
has  not  matched  this  congressional 
dedication. 

This  is  a  conclusion  one  must  reach 
more  in  sadness  than  In  anger,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  let  me  express  the  hope  that 
those  scientists,  students,  and  citizens 
who  a  year  ago  jolted  America  from  our 
complacency  about  the  state  of  our 
environment  will  not  despair. 

We  will  need  many  more  Earth  Days, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  move  administrations 
like  this  one  to  appropriate  action  in 
support  of  environmental  education. 


April  SO,  1971 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM:  A  PELLY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HoxTSK  or  Rkpkksentatites. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  1, 1971. 
Deas  Constituent  :  As  your  Representative 
In  Oongreas,  I  ask  for  your  advice  on  legts. 
latlve  and  world  matters  of  Interest  and  Im- 
portance. Presently,  demonstrations  are  being 
conducted  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  your  views  on  the  baale 
Issue  that  Is  being  detwted:  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  results  of  this  quectlonnalre  will  be 
released  through  the  preas  as  soon  as  it  is 
tabulated. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Stnoerely, 

Thokab  M.  Pxllt 
Representative  in  Congreu. 

(1)  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
way  Richard  Nixon  Is  handling  bis  Job  a« 
President?  Approve  (  )  Disapprove  (  )  No 
Opinion  (     ) 

(2)  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  erf  ths 
way  President  Nixon  is  handling  the  Vietnam 
situation?  Approve  (  )  Disapprove  (  ) 
No  Opinion  (     ) 

(3)  A  proposal  has  been  made  In  Oon- 
grees  to  require  the  U.S.  Government  to 
bring  home  all  U.S.  troops  before  the  erd 
of  this  year.  Would  you  favor  the  withdrawal 
of  aU  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1071  Instead 
of  backing  the  President's  withdrawal 
sobedule?  Yes  (     )  No  (     )  No  OpUUon  (    ) 

Please  place  In  an  envelope  and  return  to: 
Honorable  Thomas  M.  PeUy,  2311  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
30616.  Please  mark  the  front  of  your  enve- 
lope "Poll." 


BUSINESS   NEEDS  NEW   DEPRECIA- 
TION PLAN 


AprU  SO,  1971 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  29,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  my 
most  recent  questionnaire  in  the  Record 
in  order  that  It  may  be  made  available 
to  all  the  Members  who  receive  the  Con- 
GRzssioNAL  RECORD  and  are  not  on  my 
mailing  list: 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  completely  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois  on  the  need  for 
adoption  of  the  asset  depreciation 
range  system.  As  Treasury  Secretary 
Connally  explained  in  his  recent  address 
before  the  XJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  benefits  of  depreciation  liberaliza- 
tico  win  be  a  stimulus  to  investment  in 
new  equipment,  an  increase  in  efficiency, 
an  enlargement  of  our  productive  capac- 
ity, the  addition  of  new  Jobs,  and  a 
dampening  effect  on  inflation. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  how  this  new 
system  woiild  bring  Uiose  benefits  about. 
But  at  the  outset  let  me  make  plain  a 
point  that  Secretary  Cwinally  has  al- 
ready stated — we  are  giving  business 
nothing.  All  this  plan  does  Is  change  an 
accounting  ssrstem  to  encourage  business 
to  spend  now.  There  is  no  increase  In  the 
total  amount  of  deductions  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  asset.  The  only  change 
is  in  the  timing  of  the  deductions. 
Shorter  depreciation  periods  are  more 
realistic.  They  allow  a  recognition  of 
rapid  technological  changes.  They  are 
responsive  to  the  need  for  modernization 
to  meet  foreign  competition.  They  allow 
for  extensive  revision  in  production  proc- 
esses to  meet  new  environmental  pro- 
tection standards. 

Although  this  new  system  Is  primarily 
an  expansion  tool,  it  Is  likewise  a  very 
sound  reform  in  terms  of  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  tax  laws.  Elimination  of 
the  complicated  "reserve-ratio"  test  and 


Ming  in  Its  place  the  simpler  rule  of  es- 
»-liU5hed  industry  experience  will  result 
ncTaoly  in  simplification  of  accounting 
««jedures  but  will  allow  the  business- 
^  more  certainty  in  his  future  in- 
nettnent  idanning.  The  reserve-ratio 
test  forced  the  businessman  to  make  a 
trade-off  between  early  retirement  of 
older  assets  in  exchange  for  higher  de- 
preciation rates  for  new  assets. 

The  depreciation  allowances  for  cur- 
rently acquired  assets  were  thus  to  a 
large  degree  dependent  on  the  allowances 
for  his  older  equipment.  This  factor  of 
uncCTtainty  in  the  amount  of  depreci- 
ation allowance  a  taxpayer  could  count 
oa  for  new  equipment  was  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  new  investment. 

New  investment  in  our  basic  capital  in- 
dustries is  sorely  needed;  1971  marks  the 
smallest  percentage  increase  In  invest- 
ment in  US.  manufacturing  facilities 
stoce  1953.  The  fact  that  more  liberal  de- 
preciation allowances  encourage  signifi- 
cant Investment  in  productive  machinery 
and  equipment  has  been  borne  out  by  our 
own  experience  and  that  of  most  Euro- 
pean countries  in  the  post-World  War  n 
period.  The  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System  can  provide  this  incentive  to  new 
investment.  Shorter  depreciation  lives 
mean  larger  cash  flow,  less  dependence 
on  borrowing,  reduction  of  risk  due  to 
quicker  tax-free  recovery  of  capital,  in- 
creased after  tax  profltabUity.  and 
greater  investment  value  computed  on 
the  standard  present  discounted  value 
basis  due  to  the  advanced  timing  of  cost 
recovery  for  tax  purposes. 

New  investment  in  the  equipment  and 
machinery  industry  will  have  an  immedi- 
ate and  significant  impact  on  imemploy- 
ment.  Expansion  of  old  facilities  and  the 
opening  of  new  plants  to  meet  Increased 
demand  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  more 
new  Jobs.  Wages  will  be  derived  from  the 
production  and  sale  of  useful  goods  and 
not  from  the  taxpayer. 

Wage  earners  will  benefit  from  this 
program  right  along  with  business.  It  is 
an  economic  fact  that  the  wage  earner 
benefits  from  a  wage  Increase  only  when 
his  wage  Increase  is  greater  than  price 
Increases.  It  Is  also  true  that  a  higher 
rate  of  productivity  Is  the  only  means  of 
insuring  that  wage  increases  will  exceed 
price  Increases.  A  worker  can  increase 
his  productivity  on  his  own  only  to  a  lim- 
ited degree.  However,  if  given  better  tools 
he  can  raise  his  productivity.  Moderniza- 
tion and  Improvement  of  productive 
equipment  through  heightened  capital 
Investment  under  this  program  can  pro- 
vide the  American  worker  with  those  bet- 
ter tools.  It  will  stimulate  an  increase  in 
productivity  that  is  essential  for  any  real 
wage  increase. 

Increased  productivity  of  American 
workers  will  have  the  effect  of  countering 
a^  advantage  now  being  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign competitors  who  rely  extensively  on 
cheap  labor.  In  additicm,  liber sdization  of 
American  depreciation  allowances  will 
bring  us  more  in  line  with  the  generous 
depreciation  allowance  systems  now  in 
operation  In  other  Industrial  nations. 
These  factors  will  greatly  Improve  our 
competitive  position  in  world  markets.  It 
will    also    provide    encouragement    to 
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manufacturers  in  basic  Industries  to  keep 
their  operations  in  the  United  States. 

This  Treasury  plan  Is  planting  seeds 
for  this  year's  crop  and  a  good  crop  of 
production  for  next  year.  The  farmer 
plants  seeds  to  produce  tall  cotton.  In- 
dustry needs  this  incentive  seed  to  stimu- 
late their  investment  and  expansion.  It 
does  no  good  to  maintain  the  present  sys- 
tem with  its  delay  depreciation  that  keeps 
industry  capital  stored  In  an  inactive 
way.  This  Asset  Depreciation  Range  Sys- 
tem is  a  dynamic  concept  Uiat  gives  busi- 
ness the  impetus  to  build  for  a  strong 
seventies.  ,^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  positrre 
benefits  of  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System  for  both  labor  and  Industry  are 
immensely  important  to  the  economic 
health  of  this  country.  I  recommend  that 
we  act  favorably  on  this  right  now. 
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ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  zixJNOis 
IN  THE  HOtraE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  State  of  Israel  cele- 
brates the  23d  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence. Last  night  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  participate  in  a  city-wide  cele- 
bration at  Chicago's  Orchestra  Hall.  At 
this  point  In  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  the  full  text  of  the  remarks  I 
made  on  that  occasion.  The  remarks 
follow: 

Israel  Indkpbnmnck  Day,  Rimarks  of  Hon. 
John  B.  Akd^bok,  Orchestra  Hau,,  Cttt- 
WiDK  Cklebration,  Chicago.  Iix..  April  28, 
1971 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  a  participant  In 
this  clty-wlde  celebration  commemorating 
the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  IsrMl.  Today  we  gather  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-third  year  of  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  modwn  miracle — the  realization 
of  an  age-old  dream,  the  redemption  of  Israel. 
I  took  the  occasion  to  reread  the  declara- 
tion Issued  in  Tel  Aviv  back  In  May  of  1948. 
and  I  was  profoTindly  struck  by  the  eloquent 
manner  In  which  It  articulated  the  history 
and  dream  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  beyond 
that,  the  great  promise  of  the  modem  state 
of  Israel.  ^,^     . 

Qviotlng  from  that  declaration:  After  be- 
ing forcibly  exiled  from  their  land,  the  people 
kept  faith  with  It  throughout  their  disper- 
sion, and  never  ceased  to  pray  and  hope  for 
their  return  to  It  and  for  the  restoration  In 
it  of  their  poUtlcal  freedom." 

The  declaration  goes  on  to  recall  the  his- 
tory of  more  recent  decadee  when  the  Jewish 
people  began  to  return  m  masses  to  settle 
their  homeland,  and  again  I  quote: 

they  made  deserts  bloom,  revived  the 
Hebrew  language.  buUt  villages  and  towns, 
and  created  a  thriving  community,  control- 
ling Its  own  economy  and  culture,  loving 
peace  l>ut  knowing  how  to  defend  Itself, 
bringing  the  bleeslngs  of  progress  to  all  the 
covmtry's  inhabitants,  and  aspiring  toward 
Independent  nationhood. 

In  reading  that  passage.  I  could  not  help 
but  recall  the  words  of  the  prophets.  It  was 
Isaiah  who  said: 

"They  shall  biilld  tJie  old  wastes,  they 
shaU  raise  up  the  former  desolations,  and 
they  shall  repair  the  waete  dtlee,  the  desola- 
tions of  many  generations." 
And  iX  was  Ezelkel  who  said: 


"This  land  that  was  desolate  Is  laeoome  like 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  waste  and  d«o- 
late  and  ruined  clttes  are  become  fenced  and 
are  inhabited." 
And  it  was  Amos  wlio  propheoled: 
"I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and 
they  shaU  no  more  be  puUed  up  out  of  their 
land  which  I  have  given  them." 

In  my  recent  visits  to  Israel  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  the  fulfillment  of  those  ancient 
biblical  prophesies.  The  cities  had  been  re- 
built, the  desert  had  been  made  to  bloom, 
and  3,9  million  people  from  one-hundred  dif- 
ferent nations  had  been  replanted  upon  their 
land,  and  as  a  young  and  struggling  nation 
were  determined,  in  the  words  of  Amos,  that 
"they  ShaU  no  more  be  puUed  up  out  of  their 
land."  Israel  today  truly  is  a  modem  mira- 
cle which  has  been  forged  over  centuries  by 
the  spirit  of  a  courageous  and  determined 
people. 

That  spirit  is  perhaps  best  reflected  In  the 
words  of  Theodor  Herzl,  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  Jewish  state,  who  wrote  back  In  1896: 
"If  you  have  the  will,  It  need  not  be  a  leg- 
end." 

The  birth  of  modem  Israel  is  a  testimony 
to  that  wlU;  and  the  survival  and  growth  of 
modern  Israel  over  the  last  23  years  Is  a 
monument  to  that  wni.  Israel  was  bora  In 
war  23  years  ago,  and  has  known  no  real 
peace  staoe  then.  Yet  despite  such  adverse 
conditions,  Israel  has  managed  to  grow  and 
prosper,  and  Is  today  Is  a  bastion  of  democ- 
racy and  showpiece  of  progress  m  the  free 
world. 

Israel  has   asked   only  one  thing   of  the 
world,  and  that  Is  to  be  aUowed  to  Uve  in 
peace.  And  yet  on  three  major  occasions  over 
the  last  23  years,  Israel's  natural,  historical 
and  legal  right  to  sovereignty  has  been  chal- 
lenged, and  on  aU  three  occasions  the  people 
of  Israel  have  ralUed  to  naaster  that  chal- 
lenge only  to  be  left  facing  a  still  uncertain 
fate   The  continuing  threat  to  Israel  poses 
a  threat  to  world  peace  as  weU,  and  we  an 
therefore  have  a  stake  In  achieving  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  That  Is  why  we 
have  lent  our  diplomatic  ofllcee  In  bringing 
the  disputants  together,  and  that  is  why  In 
the  mterlm  the  United  States  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  ^o.}Ance 
of  power  m  the  area  by  supplying  Israel  with 
the  materiel  required  to  keep  her  strong  and 
secure   We  must  continue  to  maintain  that 
balance  while  seeking  peace,  and  we jnust 
continue  to  recognize  the   very   legitimate 
concern  and  right  of  the  IsraellB  to  negoti- 
ate their  own  peace-*  peace  based  not  Jurt 
on  the  paper  recognition  of  sovereignty,  but 
a  peace  wrapped  In  the  iron  cloak  of  secu- 
rity as  well.  That  Is  why  Imposed  settlement 
and  lasting  peace  are  Inherently  eontrldlc- 
tory  terms— there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
If  Israel  does  not  have  the  Ironclad  guaran- 
tees of  sovereignty  and  security,  and  those 
enaranteee  must  be  forfed  in  direct  negotia- 
tions between   the  Arabs   and   Israelis    We 
must  continue  to  stand  by  Israel's  Justifiable 
demand  that  certain  conditions  be  met  to 
enable   her   to    remain    secure    wltWn    her 

borders.  .„^_     «__*. 

Btit  a  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  Bast 
must  be  viewed  not  only  in  the  context  of 
a  sovereign  and  secure  Israel,  but  in  the 
larger  context  of  how  It  wffl  benefit  all  peo- 
ples In  that  area.  I  refer  here  to  the  promise 
and  potential  of  modern  Israel  as  arttco- 
lated  in  the  1948  declaration.  Quoting  from 
that  declaration: 

"We  extend  our  hand  to  all  neighboring 
States  and  their  peoples  In  an  offer  of  peace 
and  good  nelghborllnees,  and  appeal  to  them 
to  estabUsh  bonds  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
help  with  the  sovereign  Jewish  people  set- 
tled m  Its  own  land.  The  State  of  Israel  is 
prepared  to  do  Its  share  in  common  effort  for 
the  advancement  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

It  is  that  spirit  of  peace  and  partnership 
which  wUl,  In  years  to  come,  contribute  to 
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tbe  8t*blllty  and  development  of  all  coi^n- 
trie*  In  the  area.  The  IsraeU  people  have  al- 
i«ady  borne  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  tbat 
commitment  by  lending  technical  aaalstatce 
to  the  developing  countries  of  Subaahar&n 
Africa — and  they  have  done  all  this  despite 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  they  were 
grappling  with  their  own  development  prob- 
lems and  with  threats  and  acts  of  external 
aggression.  Juat  think  of  what  a  major  re- 
gional contribution  Israel  coiUd  make  to 
Middle  East  development  If  peace  were  glten 
a  chance. 

I  am  proud  that  the  United  States  was  the 
first  to  recognize  Israel  as  an  independent 
State  23  years  ago,  and  I  am  proud  tbat  to- 
day we  continue  to  be  flrm  and  faat  frleAds 
with  this  small  and  courageous  democr«tlc 
republic.  I  Join  with  you  In  celebrating  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  modem  miracle  t^at 
U  Israel,  and  I  Join  with  you  in  your  pray- 
ers for  a  lasting  peace. 

Shai/}ic  nurHrntAOi. 


"THE  TRASH  TO  SPEND— OWE 
MAN'S  OPINION  ABOUT  SOLVrKQ 
THE  POLLUTION  PROBLEM" 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or   KXNTTK3CT  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBBSENTATIVBJ  5 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  ScHul- 
man  Is  familiar  to  the  residents  of  Lools- 
viUe  and  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  for  his 
astute  commentaries  and  pointed  humor 
which  gets  quickly  to  the  heart  of  what- 
ever subject  he  discusses. 

In  one  of  his  recent  contributions  en- 
tited,  "The  Trash  to  Spend."  he  examines 
from  an  entirely  new  perspective  the 
painful  situation  we  confront  in  regtrd 
to  pollution  and  related  travesties  u^n 
the  environment.  ' 

Although  I  am  not  certain  that  the  itec- 
ommendations  Mr.  Schiihnan  makes 
would  prove  effective  in  the  long  run  I 
will  concede  that  his  approach  is  a  novel 
one  and  as  yet,  imtried.  Maybe  it  is  wo(rth 
a  try. 

Among  the  more  sobering  facts  re- 
vealed in  his  April  23  telecast  of  One 
Man's  Opinion  on  WHAS-TV  in  Lo^iis- 
ville,  is  that  each  of  us  discards  about  800 
poimds  of  refuse  annually.  Perhaps  this 
revelation  will  encourage  each  of  us  to  do 
something  about  this  serious  problem! 

I  ask  that  the  fiUl  text  of  Mr.  Schul- 
man's  broadcast  be  printed  at  this  p^t 
In  the  RscoRD.  j 

The  text  follows:  | 

SoLVDro  THi  Poixxnioif  PaOBLXX 

Observance  of  another  ''Save  tbe  Kirtii 
Week"  has  reminded  us  tbat  if  sufflioient 
people  pressure  Is  kept  on,  tbe  ■mokestacks 
and  tbe  truck  exhausts  and  tbe  sewer  •ut- 
falls  of  government  and  Industry  may  just 
possibly  be  brought  Into  ecological  line  eoon 
enough  to  keep  the  place  Uveable  for  «ian 
and  beaet. 

But  tbe  nasty  queatlon's  got  to  be  aeM<L 
To  use  a  favored  speech  device  of  LoulstUle 
PoUce  Chief  O.  J.  Hyde's  wblcb  Is  that  ^en 
we  point  a  flnger  at  scxnebody  else,  we're  also 
pointing  fingers  at  ourselves:  what  about  us? 

The  anewer  remains  depreeslng.  Vaob 
American  still  U  throwing  away  000  poilnds 
a  year  of  oontalnen — bottles,  cane,  sapki, 
boxes  and  Uning  tbe  oonTenlenoe  of  It  all. 
So  much  so  tbat  tbe  wastebaaket  was  tbe 
fate  (tf  a  bin  In  Ooncrees,  to  slap  a  tajt  on 
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companlee  not  seUlng  tbelr  products  In  n- 

cyclable  packaging,  and  use  the  resulting 
money  to  help  committees  dispose  of  moun- 
tainous wastes.  So  much  so  that  an  effort  In 
Oregon,  to  require  a  nickel  deposit  on  every 
can  and  pop  bottle,  was  drowned  by  an  In- 
dustry campaign  tbat  Insisted  upon  antl- 
litter  "education"  as  tbe  only  cure. 

WeU,  cheer  up.  Several  months  ago.  Mrs. 
Sunny  Dull  of  Jeffersonvllle,  Indiana,  shared 
with  me  her  q>eclal  Idea  for  a  solution,  not 
only  to  this  ecological  problem  but  to  eco- 
nomic worries  as  well — and  I  think  tbe  Idee 
is  ripe  enough  to  pop. 

If  the  United  SUtes  could  change  our 
monetary  system,  says  Mrs.  Dull,  decreeing 
that  henceforth  we  use  tin  cans  emd  tbrow- 
away  bottlee  for  hard  cash,  then  all  pe<9le 
In  this  mighty  nation  of  ours  would  be  equal, 
and  have  a  chance  to  pursue  happiness. 

At  the  same  time,  wltbln  24  hours,  our 
beaches  and  picnic  areas  and  garbage  dumps 
would  practically  be  free  of  debris.  Few  peo- 
ple would  care  to  hide  tin  cane  and  throw- 
away  botUes  under  their  mattresses.  And  It 
would  take  years  for  state  and  federal  reve- 
nue agents  to  discover  a  dlsorepaney  In  tbe 
yearly  tax-return  Quiz  Kid  game  we  all  play. 
And  Just  think,  Mrs.  Dull  continues.  If  things 
got  out  of  hand,  we  could  do  what  some  big 
business  tycoons  do;  we  could  send  ship- 
loads of  garbage  to  Swiss  banks,  and  let 
Switzerland  worry  about  ecology  for  a 
change! 

Tbe  Tn/ii^rm  lady  concludes:  sir,  Just  bow 
many  bottle  caps  will  you  wagw  that  my 
plan  Is  not  foolproof?  My  answer  Is:  not  onft 
but  ni  give  her  big  odds  that  too  many  of 
us  will  continue  to  foul  our  nests  for  tbe 
sake  of  convenience  until  tbe  mees,  or  tbe 
coet  forces  us  to  quit. 
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house  the  wasted  refugees  from  a  war 
devastated  Europe.  New  industries  grew 
where  skills  long  buried  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  a  hostile  world  found  new  hope 
and  new  energy.  Ports,  railroads,  high- 
ways, farms,  and  factories  rose  up  from 
the  dust  of  a  homeland  left  20  centuries 
before.  Israel,  rising  Uke  the  Phoenix, 
sprang  from  the  soil  and  from  the  hearts 
of  its  people. 

In  an  age  when  so  many  in  the  world 
seem  bent  on  the  destruction  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  ruination  of  their  fellow 
man,  it  Is  inspiring  to  witness  the  re- 
birth of  the  oldest  nation.  On  this  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Statehood  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
we  send  our  best  wishes  for  Its  continued 
progress,  and  we  send  a  pledge  that  this 
nation  of  Israel  shall  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Jewish  world 
will  celebrate  the  23d  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  This  day  corresponds  to 
the  date  of  the  Hebrew  calendar  on 
which  Israel  was  proclaimed  as  a  nation. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  we 
acknowledge  the  progress  of  Israel  as  a 
land  devoted  to  freedom  and  Justice  and 
as  one  of  the  marvels  of  contemporary 
history. 


JUST  THE  JOB  FOR  RALPH  NADER 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15, 
1948,  David  Ben  Ghirion  stood  before  a 
small  group  of  people  In  Tel  Aviv  and 
read  a  short  statement  which  is  one  of 
the  most  earth-shaking  documents  in 
history.  There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
his  listeners,  and  gladness  in  their  hearts 
as  they  heard  the  words  of  the  Procla- 
mation of  Statehood  for  the  nation  of 
Israel.  For  2,000  years,  there  had  been  no 
state  for  the  worlds  Jews.  Ben  Ourion's 
words  and  the  determination  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  read  them  were  the 
new  beglnntngB  of  the  Jewish  state. 

Bu  not  all  those  present  and  the  other 
thousands  scattered  around  Israel  were 
happy.  They  knew  that  the  trial  had 
just  begun.  Waiting  at  the  borders  of 
the  new  state  were  the  armies  of  the 
Arab  Nations  boimd  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews.  The  people  of  Israel  realized 
that  their  dream  would  vanish  if  they 
were  not  strong  and  were  not  dedicated 
to  the  task  facing  them — the  protection 
of  the  dream  that  turned  to  reality  of 
an  Israeli  nation. 

After  the  succesBfiil  completion  of  the 
war,  there  was  other  work  to  be  done. 
Swamps  were  drained,  fields  were  irri- 
gated, deserts  were  cleared  of  the  rock' 
and  brush  to  be  turned  into  productive 
orchards,  pastures,  and  fields.  Homes 
and  cities  grew  out  of  the  wilderness  to 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  3  Issue  of  the  publication,  the  Ohio 
Parmer,  carried  a  worthwhile  recom- 
mendation by  columnist  Earl  W.  Mc- 
Munn  concerning  a  possibly  highly  fer- 
tile field  for  Ralph  Nader  in  his  future 
explorations.  In  the  past  business  and 
industry  have  come  under  close  scrutiny 
by  Nader  and  his  associates  and  where 
legitimate  corrective  action  has  resulted 
his  efforts  are  beneficial.  But,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Munn  points  out,  Mr.  Nader  "needs  guid- 
ance in  choosing  his  targets."  Somehow 
and  for  some  reason  Mr.  Nader  has  over- 
looked abuses  in  a  major  segment  of  the 
American  system,  the  field  of  labor.  The 
case  of  Cesar  Chavez  and  his  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  Is 
cited  as  one  example  in  which  workers 
gain  union  protection  at  the  expense  ol 
their  constitutional  rights.  Mr.  Nader,  If 
he  is  sincere,  might  well  start  off  with 
the  Chavez  case.  I  am  quite  sure  other 
labor  abuses  could  keep  him  occupied  for 
many  months  Into  the  future. 

I  ask  at  this  point  that  the  above- 
mentioned  Item  by  Mr.  Earl  W.  McMunn 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Let's  Rkasok  Together:  Jtjst  the  Job  ros 
Ralph    Nader 
(By  Earl  W.  McMunn) 

Ralph  Nader  has  been  painted  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  little  people  against  the  evUs  of 
"bigness."  He  Is  the  knight  in  shining  armor 
who  rides  out  to  challenge  giants  of  indus- 
try for  their  alleged  sins  and  shortcomings 
He  has  made  a  career  of  denouncing  the  "Im- 
moral" and  "unethical." 

Nader  has  moved  In  on  corporations  and 
governmental  agencies  to  "Investigate  and 
expose."  He  has  appeared  on  nationwide  tele- 
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vlfilon  programs  to  denounce  corporations  for 
aproduct  or  method  of  doing  business.  He 
hu  testified  before  committees  of  Congress. 
Always  he  has  appeared  as  the  dedicated 
champion  who  is  lnterest«d  only  In  defend- 
ing little  people  against  overpowering  forces. 
He  Is  the  self- proclaimed  protector  of  the 

people  1 

This  Is  good,  so  far  as  it  goee.  But  If  Mr. 
Hader  Is  reaUy  Interested  in  helping  the  peo- 
ple he's  not  going  far  enough.  He  needs  guid- 
ance m  choosing  his  targets. 

Talk  about  giants  and  unbridled  power. 
What  about  the  large  labor  unions?  No  one 
questions  their  power  to  bring  the  economy 
of  the  nation  to  a  grinding  halt.  They  have 
demonstrated  it  time  after  time.  And,  they 
do  this  without  regard  to  bow  many  "little 
people"  are  hurt. 

Labor  unions  were  granted  their  power 
in  an  effort  to  cope  with  earlier  monc^lles 
and  abuses  by  big  business.  But  Industrial 
blgnes-  has  been  regulated  to  a  great  extent 
by  anti-trust  and  other  legislation.  The 
Wagner  Act  and  similar  legislation  gave  labor 
unions  power  which  was  refused  to  others. 
They  have  continued  to  use  this  "muscle" 
with  full  effect,  ae  most  people  know  full 
well. 

There  Is  little  question  but  what  inflation 
U  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  our  future 
welfare.  This  is  true  for  all  the  people.  It  Is 
most  cruel  to  the  retired  who  must  live  on 
fixed  Incomes  and  yoimg  people  who  will 
surely  suffer  moet  from  the  consequences. 
But  It  does  harm  everyone. 

Economists  are  generally  agreed  that  wage 
Increases  which  are  greater  than  productivity 
Increases  produce  inflation.  Of  late  this  has 
been  happening  more  and  more  rapidly. 

Strikers  can  even  demand  and  get  wage 
Increases  from  companies  that  have  gone 
broke.  The  recent  railroad  strike  was  an 
example.  As  a  nation,  we  couldn't  afford  to 
have  the  nation's  railroads  shut  down.  So 
Congress,  not  the  owners  of  the  raUro«wl8, 
voted  a  wage  increase  which  was  mandatory 
on  the  rail  lines  as  the  price  of  getting 
workers  back  on  the  Job.  This  appUed  even 
to  such  lines  as  the  Penn-Central  which  was 
already  bankrupt  and  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. So  we  have  a  buUt-ln  force  to  create 
more  In&atlon,  no  matter  what  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

Why  doesn't  Congress  do  something  to  curb 
such  abuses?  The  answer  Is  simple.  They 
keep  hands  off  labor  monopolies  because 
unions  move  quickly  to  defeat  lawmakers 
who  oppose  their  wishes.  And,  they  have  had 
a  high  record  of  success  In  doing  this.  Union 
coffers  are  opened  to  help  elect  lawmakers 
who  wlU  be  "favorable." 

So  who  challenges  labor  unions  when  they 
overstep  the  bounds  of  what's  good  for  the 
rest  of  the  people?  Ralph  Nader,  of  course! 
He  is  against  "unethical"  and  "immoral" 
conduct,  no  matter  where  he  finds  It  I  He's 
fighting  monopolies.  And  who  can  deny  tbat 
labor  union  monopolies  are  the  most  abeo- 
lute  of  any  In  this  country?  Not  even  the 
most  rabid  labor  leader.  He  knows.  He  has 
helped  make  them  that  way. 

Strikes  which  force  prices  up  hurt  all  of 
us.  But  the  trouble  doesnt  stop  here.  It 
hampers  our  ability  to  compete  In  foreign 
markets.  We  have  been  losing  our  markets 
for  some  manufactured  products  to  overseas 
companies.  The  reason  is  simple.  We  have 
been  pricing  ourselves  otrt  of  the  field. 

This  was  the  reason  for  tbe  recent  big 
pressure  in  Congress  to  bar  foreign  products 
by  quotas  and  other  means.  But,  If  we  barred 
their  manufactured  products,  they  could  only 
wind  up  by  taking  lees  of  our  farm  products. 
So  American  agriculture  would  suffer.  This 
threat  Is  still  a  very  real  one.  And  the  higher 
and  faster  our  labor  costs  are  p\ubed  up, 
tbe  more  likely  we  are  to  lose  our  foreign 
markets  for  American  farm  products. 
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But  monopolistic  labor  power  tsnt  con- 
fined to  strikes.  There  are  hiring  hall  prac- 
tices In  some  unions  which  give  the  union 
almost  absolute  power  over  what  happens 
on  a  Job.  The  number  and  quality  of  workers 
can  be  controlled  so  that  one  contractor  will 
be  more  successful  than  another. 

And  dont  think  that  labor  abuses  are 
confined  to  Industry.  They  are  spreading  fast 
into  the  farm  economy.  Cesar  Chavez  and 
his  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee has  been  working  for  the  past  several 
years  to  totally  control  farm  labor  In  Cali- 
fornia. He  Is  already  moving  into  a  niimber 
of  other  states  as  part  of  his  strategy  to 
control  the  rights  and  freedom  of  aU  farm 
workers  in  the  country. 

On  this  point  the  record  Is  clear.  Chavez 
has  been  forcing  a  lot  of  pe<^le  into  unions 
who  dont  want  to  Join.  If  this  Isn't  "Im- 
moral" and  "unethical,"  what  Is?  Dont  these 
people  need  a  champion?  Why  not  Ralpb 
Nader? 

After  five  years  of  organizing  and  spend- 
ing some  $10  nUIUon,  Chavez  had  attracted 
only  about  2,160  dues-paying  members.  This 
was  according  to  his  own  fLgures,  supplied 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Workers  wouldn't  Join  the  union,  becavise 
they  dldnt  choose  to  do  so.  Then 
Chavez  turned  to  boycotting  the  product  to 
make  farmers  force  their  workers  Into  his 
union.  The  workers  were  Ignored.  They  were 
Just  pawns  In  the  Chavez  plan  to  build  pow- 
er for  himself  and  his  union.  This  was  the 
device  which  finally  broke  tbe  spirit  of  many 
California  grape  growers  and  forced  them 
Into  signing  contracts  to  employ  only  union 
workers. 

Compulsory  unionism  Is  legal  In  Califor- 
nia and  some  30  other  states.  This  Is  the 
reason  Chavez  and  the  growers  could  make 
contracts  which  would  compel  workers  to 
Join  the  union  or  be  fired.  But,  as  Califor- 
nia Governor  Reagan  stated:  "It  Is  tragic 
that  the  workws  who  are  most  affected  by 
this  have  no  choice  In  determining  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  Join  the  union. 

Chavez  even  has  a  clause  in  his  contract 
which  blacklists  workers  with  courage  to 
speak  out  against  hU  union.  It  says  In  part: 
"It  Is  agreed  between  the  Company  and  the 
Union  that  there  are  certain  employees 
employed  by  the  Company  or  whom  may  be 
employed  by  the  Company,  the  names  of 
which  are  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Company 
and  the  Union,  whom  the  Union  claims  have 
substantially  Impaired  the  Union's  organiz- 
ing efforts  in  the  grape  industry  and  who 
might  disrupt  the  contractual  relationship 
between  the  Company  and  the  Union  If  their 
antl-unlon  activities  are  allowed  to  continue. 
Therefore,  Compiuiy  agrees  to  carefuUy  ex- 
plain to  said  employees  that  they  can  no 
longer  engage  In  such  actlvltlee  and  that, 
if  they  continue  to  do  so,  they  will  be  Imme- 
diately fired." 

The  right  to  free  speech  and  dissent  Is  vio- 
lently defended  by  aU  liberal  crusaders.  And 
yet  here  Is  a  case  of  a  worker  who  Is  forced 
Into  union  membership  In  order  to  get  a 
Job.  Then  the  union  can  force  the  employer 
to  fire  him  If  the  union  concludes  he  has 
said  anything  of  a  critical  nature.  This  is  the 
kind  of  "morality"  which  Is  supported  by 
some  students  and  church  activists,  includ- 
ing the   National  CouncU  of  Churches. 

Tes,  someone  needs  to  take  a  searching 
look  at  monopolies  and  other  abuses  by  large 
labor  unions.  Their  power  has  become  so  ab- 
solute that  moe*  politicians  fear  to  speak 
out — ^much  less  to  start  effective  action.  But 
It's  different  with  Ralph  Nader.  He  is  the 
champion  of  the  "little  people."  He  thrive*  on 
attacking  abuse  and  Immorality  wherever 
he  finds  them.  The  bigger  the  giant  tbe 
more  his  stature  grows  for  having  expoeed 
the  truth.  And  finally.  Nader  wouldn't  suffer 
politically,  because  he  Isn't  running  for  any- 
thing. Or.  is  he? 


\ 
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SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  SUPPORTS 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
REMOVE  ALL  PRISONERS  OP  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR  TO  A  NEUTRAL 
COUNTRY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  BUCHTOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  29.  1971 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  former  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense,  yes- 
terday expressed  the  support  of  the  Nixon 
administration  for  a  proposal  to  remove 
all  prisoners  of  war  from  Vietnam  and 
Intern  them  In  a  neutral  country.  While 
the  United  States  would  still  prefer  the 
immediate  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
by  both  sides,  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  even  to  consider  this 
humanitarian  proposal  leaves  the  Intern- 
ment of  our  men  in  some  civilized  neutral 
nation  as  a  desirable  interim  step  to  Im- 
prove their  situation.  I  include  the  full 
text  of  Secretar>-  Laird's  remarks  before 
the  Nation's  Capital  Chapter  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Lato, 
THE  Secretart  or  Deteitse,  Upon  Recetpt 
or  DisTiNOtrrsHED  American  Award  Prom 
THE  Nation's  CAPrrAi,  Chapter  or  the  Air 
PoRCE  Association 

It  is  an  honor  to  receive  the  avrard  that 
you  have  conferred  on  me.  I  accept  It  with 
gratitude  deepened  by  my  knowledge  of  your 
dedicated  support  for  tbe  cause  of  adequate 
national  defense  and  your  unflagging  con- 
cern  for  American  servicemen  and  women. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  Air  Force  Association  for  Its  dedicated 
efforts  on  behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  want  to 
share  with  you  today  what  to  me  is  a  hopeful 
development  on  this  important  issue. 

This  year  the  Air  Force  Association  cele- 
brates Its  silver  anniversary.  In  1946,  when 
your  Association  was  established  by  Jlmmle 
Doolittle  and  other  far-sighted  citizens,  our 
country  was  dismantling  the  military  forces 
that  hsd  defeated  aggression  in  Eiirope  and 
in  AsU. 

The  Air  Force  Association  began  its  ex- 
istence to  combat  the  dangers  of  reckless  re- 
duction in  the  nation's  armed  strength.  This 
is  still  a  vital  purpose  of  your  AsRoclatlon 
Today,  the  need  to  be  on  guard  against  allow- 
ing our  power  to  deter  war  to  wither  is  even 
greater  than  it  was  In  1940. 

The  great  iasTie  for  debate  and  decision  to- 
day Is  not  whether  to  end  U.S.  Involvement 
m  the  fighting  in  Indochina.  On  that,  the 
decision  has  been  made.  Now  the  issue  is 
what  kind  of  military  posture  we  shall  have 
beyond  Vietnam  and  whether.  In  partnership 
with  other  nations,  tbat  poeture  will  give 
adequate  support  to  the  objective  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  foreign  policy — achlevmg  a 
generation  of  peace. 

Our  plans,  as  the  President  has  said,  call 
for  total  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  This  withdrawal  will  be  achieved 
Ji.jst  as  each  of  the  President's  prior  promises 
about  troop  reduction  In  Vietnam  has  been 
fulfilled.  It  win  be  achieved  as  rapidly  as 
possible  without  forgetting  the  Americans 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In  ac- 
tion, without  ftUllng  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  steadily  decreasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  In  Vietnam  at  any  given 
time,  and  without  leaving  in  a  way  that  win 
Increase  the  chances  of  war  in  tbe  future. 
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B^cauw  the  iMudc  decision  on  Vlotnam  iIub 
been  mad*  and  beo»UM  w«  are  wweewiflilly 
pursuing  Um  ooune  that  leads  to  total  with- 
drawal, It  11  time  now  to  turn  our  attenilon 
to  the  problema  of  national  security  that  He 
beyond  Vietnam.  We  must  gl7e  our  attenllon 
to  preventing  other  Vietnam*  and  aohletlng 
a  generation  of  peace. 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  heart  of  my  trlef 
commente  ae  the  Aaaoclaton  accords  n|e  a 
high  honor.  I  refer,  of  covirse,  to  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  \i8  In  this  room  will  reat 
until  our  prisoners  of  war  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  families.  Tintll 
now,  ttte  a!>peals  to  Hanoi  from  all  over  the 
dvUlaed  world  have  not  brought  from  the 
captors  of  these  men  any  promlaa  that  fhey 
will  be  rettimed  at  any  time.  All  that  the 
representatives  of  North  Vietnam  have  said 
Is  that  return  of  the  prisoners  will  be  'VUs- 
cussed"  after  the  United  States  announces  a 
date  for  totel  withdrawal  of  its  forces.  To 
those  who  negotiate  for  the  enemy,  dlstus- 
slon  carries  with  it  no  Implication  of  agree- 
ment and  no  promise  of  action  beyond  end- 
less talk. 

No  Amertoaa  should  be  deceived  on  this 
point:  the  North  Vietnamese  have  so  fa^  re- 
fused In  public  and  In  private  discour^  to 
c(»nmlt  themselves  to  return  American  arts- 
oners.  No  American  should  permit  hl^seU 
to  oe  duped  Into  believing  that  a  promise 
only  to  discuss  the  release  of  prlsonen  of 
war  has  any  value  at  aU. 

However,  a  new  propoaal  relating  to  the 
prisoners  was  offered  by  the  Bepubllc  of  Viet- 
nam and  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  This  propoaal  calls  for  intern- 
ment of  prisoners  In  a  neutral  country.  It 
would  mean  for  them  an  end  to  the  aruel 
and  unjust  treatment  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected. 

I  can  ten  you  that  I  have  been  personally 
assured  that  ships  Sylng  the  flags  of  nerttral 
nations  would  be  made  available  for  the  Im- 
mediate release  of  POW's  on  all  sides  or  for 
their  Internment  In  a  neutral  country. 

Such  sea  transportation  could  be  provided 
to  and  from  Haiphong,  Saigon  or  any  qther 
appropriate  part.  I  know  that  the  Air  AvM 
Association  and  all  Amertcans  concerned 
about  the  wdfare  of  our  prtsoners  and  their 
families  will  lend  their  moral  support  and 
whatever  additional  support  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  proposal.  The  next  step 
to  begin  the  movement  of  the  prisoners  to  a 
neutral  country  Is  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  side. 

Tlie  TThlted  States,  of  course,  continues  to 
seek  the  Immediate  release  of  all  war  cap- 
tlrea.  Valllaf  any  acceptance  of  this  hunianl- 
tarlan  proposal  by  the  North  Vletnameaei  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Viet  Cong,  we  urg4  the 
Immediate  internment  of  the  POW's  In  s 
third  country. 

I  accept  your  award  today  on  behalf  ol 
the  men  and  women  In  all  our  Services  who 
have  glv«a  their  Uvea  In  the  defense  of  theli 
country  and  for  our  prlaooen  of  war  and 
m«««iTig  In  actloa  and  their  fhmUlee.  What 
theee  men  and  women  say  to  us.  and  wluit  I 
say  to  you,  Is  that  we  must.  In  the  challeng- 
ing year  ahead,  assure  that  our  country  al- 
ways maintains  adequate  strength  to  prfvent 
war  and  maintain  peace. 


JUBTICB  BUROER  AND  THE  WOl 
LAW  MOVEMENT 
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JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOVXSK&MA 
IN  THB  HOU8S  OF  RKFRSSXSTATIVBS 

Thurtdav,  AprU  29.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bne- 
wortd  crowd  which  feel  that  they  can 
achieve  peace  by  lumping  all  peoples  and 
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countries  under  a  unitarian  system  ol 
courts  and  law  hare  now  scheduled  a 
world  conference  to  be  held  In  Yugo- 
slavia July  21-25.  1971. 

The  holding  of  a  world  peace  confer- 
ence behind  the  iron  curtain  in  the  do- 
main of  General  Tito  must  come  as  quite 
an  insult  to  the  exiles  of  the  captive  na- 
tions who  know  firsthand  what  peace 
and  law  mean  to  the  Communists.  Per- 
haps this  is  why  the  international  con- 
clave is  sought  to  be  comprised  by  the 
attendance  and  participation  of  X33.  ju- 
rista  including  U.S.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Earl  Burger. 

Two  moot  court  sessions,  usually  as- 
sociated with  education  in  law  school,  are 
scheduled  for  the  "students"  of  the 
peace-through-law  conference.  One  is  to 
be  presided  over  by  the  Soviet  Russian 
Chief  Justice  Gorkin  and  the  second,  to 
be  chaired  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Earl 
Burger  of  the  United  States  who  day  by 
day  Is  waddling  in  the  international  foot- 
prints of  his  predecessor,  Earl  Warren. 

It  may  be  fortunate  for  the  participat- 
ing chiefs  that  the  moot  court  docket  is 
preflled  rather  than  moot.  Otherwise,  at- 
torneys who  are  dedicated  to  world  free- 
dom through  law  might  be  able  to  use 
this  impressive  sounding  podium  to  ex- 
amine the  Soviet  Chief  Justice  about  the 
peace  -  through  -  law  -  without-f  reedom 
suffered  by  the  enslaved  minorities  of 
Russia,  Including  the  many  denials  of 
basic  human  rights  which  are  not  only 
violative  of  the  D2J.  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  but  also  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  of  the  Soviet  constitution  itself. 

As  for  Chief  Justice  Warren  Earl  Bur- 
ger, his  newly  sought  international  Im- 
age will  be  secure  from  any  interroga- 
tion on  his  denials  of  peace  and  freedom 
through  usurpation  as  a  result  of  his  de- 
cision denying  equal  protection  imder 
the  JJS.  Constitution  to  sections  of  the 
country  by  application  of  the  conquered 
provlncee  doctrine.  How  would  an  inter- 
national-minded Chief  Justice  rule  on 
the  Cannally  ammdment? 

Most  certainly  all  civUlzed  men  aspire 
for  world  peace  as  well  as  law  and  order 
and  most  understand  that  neither  can 
be  obtained  without  the  other. — See  my 
remarks  the  World  Judicial  Threat  to  the 
United  States,  Congressional  Rkcord, 
volume  113,  part  19,  page  25365.  However, 
the  image  of  a  world-peace-through-law 
conference  offers  little  confidence  when 
headed  by  two  leading  international 
promoters  suffering  from  a  controversial 
record  for  Justice  or  peace  in  their  own 
nations  and  where  the  training  camp  is 
to  bivouac  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 
I  insert  a  newscllpplng  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Srenlng  Star,  Apr.  38, 1971 ) 

juanoB  BtTaaxa  akd  trx  Wosld  Iiaw 
Momizirr 

President  Nixon  Is  seriously  considering 
going  to  London  for  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation meeting  July  14-30,  and  taking  Mrs. 
Nixon  with  him. 

Chief  Jtistlce  Warren  Binder,  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  and  Atty.  Oen.  Mitchell  are 
going  (and  taking  their  wives),  along  with 
8,000  other  lawyers. 

Since  there  will  be  17,000  altogether,  the 
Buckingham  Palace  party  for  practicing  ABA 
members  win  be  limited  to  200  this  time.  In 
19B7  the  Queen  Invited  all  8.000  Who  were 
there. 
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If  the  President  ahould  go  that  far  he 
would  be  sorely  tempted  and  alrMdy  has 
been  urged  to  continue  on  to  the  World 
Peace  Thro\igh  Law  Oonferenoe  In  Beigrsds, 
July  ai-a6. 

He  was  In  Tugoalavla  only  last  yetur,  but 
things  seem  to  be  getting  coaler  between  our 
country  and  Tito's.  Tito  Is  coming  here  some 
time  after  that  conference  to  visit  Nixon. 

Most  fascinating  about  the  Belgrade  con- 
ference will  be  two  moot  courts.  One.  pre- 
sided over  by  Chief  Justice  Burger,  will  con- 
cern the  hijacking  of  an  airplane. 

The  other,  which  may  be  presided  over  by 
the  UBSB's  Chief  Justice  Oorkln,  will  be 
on  the  falling  of  a  q>ace  ship  on  the  Bolshol 
Theater  In  Moscow. 

How's  that  for  a  provocative  case. 

The  President  also  Is  schediUed  to  take  s 
brief  trip  on  June  6  (that  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  change  In  Trtcla's 
wedding  from  that  original  date  to  June  H) . 
He  will  fly  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  to  dedicate  the 
opening  of  the  Arkansas  River  to  navigation. 


AMVET8  ANNUAL  AWARDS  BANQUET 


Ajyril  SO,  1971 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  i  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  coUeaguee  to  the  AMVETS  14th  An- 
nual Silver  Helmet  Awards  Banquet, 
held  on  March  27, 1971.  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  here  in  Washington. 

The  Silver  Helmet  award  Is  given  to 
distinguished  recipients  in  recognition  of 
their  outstanding  efforts  In  the  fields  of 
Americanism,  defense,  rehabilitation, 
world  peace,  Congress,  and  special  areas 
of  endeavor. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  this  year 
two  New  Yorkers  were  presented  this 
award:  Prank  J.  Scarane  wsus  selected  a« 
AMVET  of  the  Year:  and  Frank  Blair 
was  chosen  for  the  National  Com- 
mander's Special  Achievement  Award  for 
Public  Relations. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  including  in 
these  remarks  the  citations  issued  in 
connection  with  these  awards. 

The  citations  follow: 

AMVET  OF  THX  Teax  Awass 

The  26th  Annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS,  assembled  In  New  York  City,  New 
York,  on.  August  26,  1970.  did  unanimously 
resolve  that  Its  AMVET  of  the  Year  Award 
be  presented  to  Prank  J.  Scarane  whose  In- 
tegrity, keen  understanding  and  dedication 
to  the  cause  and  needs  of  his  fellow  veterans 
have  brought  credit  to  himself  and  to 
AMVETS. 

Prom  his  early  beginning  as  a  Charter 
Member  of  AMVETS  In  1946,  It  had  always 
been  Prank  Soarane's  beUef  that  New  York 
needed  the  advantage  of  an  AMVET  r^we- 
sentatlve  to  help  obtain  for  the  returning 
ex-World  War  n  serviceman  and  his  de- 
pendents the  benefits  provided  by  our  grate- 
ful nation.  Through  his  efforts,  KiSVETT  Serv- 
ice Officers  were  soon  operating  In  the  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo  V.A.  Offices. 

Following  a  very  successful  term  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  New  York, 
Frank  later  was  instrumental  In  forming  and 
Is  still  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Serv- 
ice Foundation,  whose  funds  support  most  of 
the  Department's  hospital  and  volunteer 
programs. 

As  an  outstanding  organization  man,  Frank 
has  always  believed  In  the  value  of  having 


oar  AMVET  representatives  a^jear  before 
<^er  organizations. 

Prank  Is  a  Past  President  of  the  Maspeth, 
New  York  Klwanls  Club,  an  established  Real 
Bstate  Insurance  Broker  and  Tex  Consultant. 

As  a  servant  of  those  who  have  served, 
Prank's  activity  with  AMVETS  has  been  an 
instrument  of  goodwlU  and  outstanding 
achievement,  thus  winning  for  him  and 
AMVETS  the  respect  of  his  fellow  Americans 
everywhere. 

AMVETS  Is  proud  at  this  time  to  present 
its  coveted  Sliver  Helmet  AMVET  of  the  Year 
Award  to  a  very  deserving  AMVET — the  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Frank  J.  Scarane. 

FaANK  BLAOt 

The  National  Commander's  Special  Achieve- 
ment Award  for  Public  ReUtlons  was 
presented  to  Prank  Blair  in  recognition  of 
your  twenty  years  of  service  to  our  genera- 
tion by  the  impact  on  our  dally  lives  of 
your  m-depth  reporting  of  the  news  of  the 
world  on  the  NBO  "Today"  Show.  AMVETS 
Wish  You  a  Continual  Bright  and  Happy 
•Today." 

Frank  Blair's  news,  sports  and  weather  re- 
ports are  telecast  on  the  full  Today  station 
Une-up  of  over  200  stations.  He  presents  the 
national  and  International  news  four  times 
each  morning,  five  days  a  week.  In  his  twenty 
years  as  Today  news  reporter,  Frank  Blair 
has  delivered  more  than  20,000  reports. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
both  of  these  gentlemen  who  have 
brought  distinction  and  honor  to  the 
State  of  New  York. 
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independent  nation.  We  must  continue 
to  let  the  world  know  that  this  la  our 
Intent. 


H.R.  45— A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH 
AN  INSTITUTE  FOR  CONTINUING 
STUDIES  OP  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 


FASCELL  CONGRAT  CJLATES  ISRAEL 
ON  23D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ixoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESHNTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  many  of  our  colleagues  today  In 
congratulating  the  State  of  Israel  on  Its 
23d  aimlversary  of  independence. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
this  tiny  country  In  the  short  space  of 
23  years  Is  reminiscent  of  the  miracles 
which  took  place  in  this  same  land  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Entire  cities  now 
grow  aaid  thrive  where  once  only  the 
sturdy  Bedouin  dued  to  venture.  The 
agricultural  feats  which  have  created 
flourishing  gardens  in  the  desert  are 
world-renowned.  The  great  strides  which 
have  been  made  In  the  fields  of  science, 
medicine,  and  education  are  admired  and 
studied  by  nations  around  the  globe. 

An  of  this  has  been  accomplished  In 
spite  of  three  savage  wars  Mid  nearly 
constant  attacks  of  terrorism  which  con- 
tinue to  threaten  Israel's  very  existence. 

Further  cause  for  congratulations  on 
this  occasion  Is  the  fswit  that  Israel  re- 
mains the  only  democratic  government 
in  the  Middle  East.  For  this  reason, 
among  many  others,  we  must  reaffirm  our 
policy  and  reassure  Israel  that  the  United 
States  looks  forward  to  offering  congrat- 
ulations again  on  many  more  Independ- 
ence Days.  The  United  States  recognizes 
Israel's  importance  to  our  own  vital  in- 
terests and  the  necessity  that  she  con- 
tinue to  survive  and  prosper  as  a  free  and 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  teenagers— 
those  tmder  18 — account  for  50  percent 
of  the  offenses  committed  nationally. 
The  rate  of  Increase  In  juvenile  crime  Is 
four  tunes  that  of  the  Increase  In  the 
Juvenile  population  Itself.  Just  as  shock- 
ing Is  the  number  of  repeat  offenders — 
almost  three  quarters  of  these  youths 
axe  rearrested  within  6  years.  Juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency  are  not  under 
control. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  presented 
before  my  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  Is  currently  consider- 
ing legislation  to  establish  an  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. "Hie  witnesses  maintain  that  Juvenile 
Justice  has  been  treated  to  the  leftovers 
after  adult  justice. 

Practicing  Judges  of  Juvenile  courts  ap- 
pearing before  us  deiriore  the  lack  of 
proper  rehabilitative  facilities— the  lack 
of  confinement  Institxitlons  designed  for 
children — and  the  quality  of  poet-com- 
mitment supervision  to  reduce  recidivism. 
A  witness  representing  the  American 
Parents  Committee  testified  that  one  out 
of  four  Juvenile  offenders  are  incarcer- 
ated with  adult  offenders.  Mrs.  Barbara 
D.  McGarry,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  testi- 
fied: 

The  warehousing  of  youthful  offenders,  as 
a  simplistic  response  to  the  problem.  Is  strik- 
ingly parallel  to  the  Increased  rate  of 
recidivism:  and,  incidentally,  more  than  twice 
as  expensive  per  year  as  student  costs  for  a 
year  at  any  Ivy  League  College. 

The  dimension  of  the  problems,  and 
the  waste  in  terms  of  human  lives,  cries 
out  for  attention. 

The  measure  to  establish  the  Institute 
of  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  offers  funda- 
mentally a  two-pronged  abroach.  The 
Institute  would  constitute  a  clearing- 
house for  Information  presentiy  frag- 
mented among  50  States.  Innovative  ex- 
periences of  Juvenile  courts  and  legisla- 
tive recommendations  would  be  collected 
and  disseminated. 

Secondly,  the  Institute  would  train  In- 
dividuals for  state  and  local  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice positions  such  ob  probation  oCBcers, 
law  enforcement  and  welfare  workers. 

Judge  James  Gullotta,  president  of  the 
1.500-member  National  Council  of  Jti- 
venUe  Court  Judges  in  his  testimony 
oralsed  the  new  and  major  focus  which 
the  Institute  would  bring  on  the  prob- 
lems of  youthful  offenders  and  the  con- 
tlnulng  efforts  to  reduce  youthful 
offenses.  Judges  testifying  supported  the 
training  of  court  personnel  at  one  cen- 
tral location  as  not  only  providing  an 
available  pool  of  trained  personnel  but 
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for  rellevliw  the  courts  of  the  50  States 
of  the  burden  of  this  specialized  individ- 
ual training.  When  one  contemplates 
once  a  youth  Is  adjudicated  a  Juvenile 
delinquent  that  the  parole  officer  super- 
vises his  life,  the  need  for  specially  quali- 
fied judicial  personnel  becomes  clear. 
Proper  training  of  such  personnel  Is  an 
essential  step  towards  halting  the  alarm- 
ing Increase  In  Juvenile  crimes. 

Mr.  SpeiJter,  the  proposed  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  federally  organized  and  oper- 
ated Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice  would  provide  such 
training. 


CHILDREN 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  oKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 
Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  its  own  statement,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children  Is  "Committed  to 
the  revolutionary  dream  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  which  swept  this  Nation  In 
the  1770's." 
It  says: 

It  suggests  that  the  weakest  link  In  the 
chain  toward  fvUfUlment  of  that  dream  Is  the 
educaUonaUy  deprived,  and  consequently 
economically  impotent  community  of  the 
1970's  •ntle  I ESEA  (Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act)  Is  designed  to  serve  this 
segment  of  our  country,  to  strengthen  It,  and 
to  foster  self-reliance.  The  frustration  of  that 
service  Is  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
and  .squires  polltloal  responsiveness. 

The  council  has  recently  reported  that 
the  objectives  of  titie  I  ESEA  have  not 
been  attained  because  Insufficient  funds 
have  been  allocated.  Studies  have  also 
Indicated  that  In  some  cases  the  admin- 
istration of  title  I  has  been  wasteful  and 
Incompetent.  Furthermore,  there  have 
been  Instances  of  clear  violation  of  the 

IftW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cycle  of  educational 
and  economic  deprivation  which  char- 
acterizes the  lives  of  the  poor  In  tWs 
country  gravely  limits  the  chance  of  the 
poor  to  realize  the  American  dream  (rf 
freedom  and  opportunity.  The  purpose  of 
titie  I  Is  to  break  the  cycle  of  educational 
and  economic  deprivation.  We  must  see 
that  sufficient  funds  are  allocated  In 
order  to  develop  programs  for  the  educa- 
tioiudly  deprived.  The  council  found  that 
compensatory  reading  programs  con- 
stitute the  greatest  academic  need  among 
educationally  deprived  (iilldren.  Indeed, 
two  and  a  half  million  childen  In  titie 
I  elementary  schools  during  1968-69 
needed  special  reading  programs.  The 
admlnistratioo  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  must  be  improved.  The  law  must  be 
enforced. 

With  the  bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  our  country  fast  ap- 
proaching us  In  the  1970's,  I  would  urge 
Federal,  State,  and  local  crfBclals  to 
rededlcate  themselves  to  an  adherence  to 
the  prescription  and  Intent  of  title  I 
ESEA.  This  would  be  an  appropriate  and 
meaningful  way  to  prepare  for  the  1976 
celebration. 
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THE  ATTACKS  ON  THE  FBI 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    UTDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  carel^ 
talk  of  how  the  United  States  Is  becomf- 
\ng  a  "police  state"  Is  getting  tiring  and 
also  infixxlting.  To  Judge  from  the  meaa 
lire  of  hysteria  in  editorials,  cartoon* 
and  public  statements  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, we  &re  right  on  the  edge  of  be(- 
coming  ruled  by  a  crew  of  jackbooted 
thugs,  complete  with  midnight  knacks  op 
the  door,  concentration  camps,  torture 
cells,  and  the  staccato  b€u-k  of  machine 
pistols  in  a  prison  courtyard  at  dawn.  ^ 

I  want  to  make  one  quick  observation 
concerning  the  role  of  Members  of  Con- 
grees.  We  are  granted  two  forms  of  Im- 
munity  by  the  Constitution.  Article  t, 
section  6:  \ 

Senaton  and  Representatives  .  .  .  shall  lb 
all  Caaea,  except  Trea*on,  Felony  and  Breac^ 
of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  du»- 
tng  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their 
respective  Houses,  and  In  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  same;  and  for  any  Spee<ij 
or  Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  tte 
questioned  In  any  other  place. 

We  are  not  exempt,  nor  should  we  be, 
from  anything  else,  any  more  than  any 
of  our  fellow  citizens  should  be.  The 
above  I  have  found  to  be  quite  sufflcief  t 
for  me,  In  over  20  years'  service.  I  do  not 
ask  for  more;  I  believe  the  majority  of 
my  colleegues  in  the  Congress  would 
agree. 

The  smear  campaign  we  are  seeing  now 
against  the  FBI  is  almost  an  exact  repe- 
tition of  what  took  place  in  this  country 
just  before  World  War  n.  With  some 
very  Interesting  variations.  I  must  add-^ 
and  I  intend  to  point  these  out. 

What  we  are  seeing  today  is  an  la- 
oredlbly  accurate  replay  of  exactly  whfit 
went  on  30  years  ago.  It  really  began  3 
days  after  Hitler  marched  into  Poland, 
on  September  6, 1939.  President  Roosevelt 
gave  the  FBI  added  responsibility  for  ottr 
national  security,  and  on  the  followiag 
January  5,  1940,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ex- 
plained the  duties  to  a  House  Appropriii- 
tions  Subconmiittee : 

When  this  work  w»»  assigned  to  us  we 
organized  .  .  .  the  General  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion, which  will  have  supervision  of 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  other  subversive 
activities,  and  violations  of  the  neutrality 
regulations.  .  .  .  We  have  also  Initiated  special 
Investigations  of  persons  reported  upon  as 
being  active  in  any  subversive  activity  or  In 
movements  detrimental  to  the  internal  Be- 
curlty.  In  that  connection,  we  have  a  gene|al 
index,  arranged  alphabetically  and  geograph- 
ically, available  at  the  Bureau,  so  that  In 
the  event  of  any  greater  emergency  coming 
to  our  country  we  will  be  able  to  locate  im- 
mediately these  various  persons  who  n»y 
need  to  be  the  subject  of  furtli(er 
Investigation.  ...  J 

Reaction  to  this  came  on  January  Jl. 
1940.  on  the  House  floor,  when  the  ap- 
propriations bUl  was  being  considered. 
PYom  the  CoNGHissioNAL  Record  of  that 
date;  the  Member  speaking  was  Mr.  Matr- 
cantonio  of  New  York.  He  was  reierrifig 
to  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony: 

When  the  aetlvltlas  of  the  PBI  are  extaiMled 
to  what  to  me  smacks  very  much  Uka  'ttie 
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actlvmee  of  a  Gestapo  or  any  of  the  so-called 
intelllgenoe  bureaus  that  exist  in  the  dic- 
tator countries,  I  submit  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  pause  and  examine  this 
situation  very  closely.      .  . 

Mr.  Marcantonlo  referred  to  Hoover's 
testimony  on  the  general  Index  men- 
tioned above: 

This  language  Is  very  wide  and  most  dan- 
gerous . .  .  This  language  Indicates  to  me  the 
beginning  of  a  disease  which  will  make  our 
democratic  body  very,  very  sick.  The  crea- 
tion ol  a  super  secret  service  body  in  a 
democracy  Is  InJecUng  our  democratic  Insti- 
tutions with  the  virulent  toxlne  of  an  anti- 
democratic activity  under  the  gvUse  of 
so-called  protection  of  so-called  national  de- 
fense. Hlmmler's  super  secret  service  In  Ger- 
many has  kept  Hitler  alive  and  German 
democrats  dead  or  dying  In  concentration 
campe.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Marcantonlo  then  quoted  further 
from  Hoover's  testimony: 

Mr.  Hoover  states  further: 

"The  Indexes  have  been  arranged  not  only 
alphabetlcaUy  but  also  geographlcaUy.  so 
that  at  any  time,  should  we  enter  Into  the 
conflict  abroad,  we  would  be  able  to  go  Into 
any  of  these  communities  and  Identify  In- 
dividuals or  groiips  who  might  be  a  soiirce 
of  grave  danger  to  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try. Their  backgro\mds  and  activities  are 
known  to  the  Bureau.  These  indexes  will  be 
extremely  Important  and  valuable  In  grave 
emergency." 

And  went  on  to  comment: 

I  submit  the  preparation  of  these  Indices 
Is  most  dangerous  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  American  people.  They  consti- 
tute a  real  and  serious  menace  to  dvll  liber- 
ties In  the  United  States  .  .  .  This  Innova- 
tion In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
can  be  correctly  described  as  the  index-card 
menace  to  American  llb«rty. 

Furthermore,  this  type  of  language  creates 
the  very  kind  of  hysteria  that  leads  a  coun- 
try Into  war.  ...  By  this  type  of  testimony 
given  by  an  important  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  two  facts  become  obvi- 
ous: First,  we  are  preparing  a  general  raid 
against  civil  rights,  a  black-out  against  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  American  people,  a  sys- 
tem of  terror  by  Index  cards  such  as  you 
have  In  the  Gestapo  oountrlee  of  the  world; 
second,  we  are  engendering  a  war  hysteria 
which  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  noted  in  the  Record  that  applause 
followed  these  remarks. 

A  few  days  later,  on  February  6,  Com- 
munist leaders  met  in  Washington  to 
determine  what  to  do.  From  the  report 
on  the  meeting  by  an  undercover  agent: 

It  was  proposed  at  this  meeting  that  the 
campaign  should  have  two  principal  phases, 
one  an  attack  upon  the  Bureau  as  violating 
civil  liberties  and  secondly  a  personal  at- 
ttick  upon  the  Director  .  .  .  Cksmmunlst 
writers  were  assigned  to  this  second  phase 
of  the  campaign.  It  was  also  planned  at  the 
meeting  that  the  services  of  certain  Con- 
gressmen would  be  enlisted  In  endeavoring 
to  obtain  Oongreselonal  restrictions  upon  the 
Bureau's  activities. 

On  the  same  day  FBI  agents  arrested 
10  men  and  one  woman  in  Detroit  and 
one  man  in  Milwaukee  who  were  all  ad- 
mitted Communists,  members  of  front 
organizations  or  openly  Communist 
sympathizers.  They  had  been  indicted 
on  charges  of  conspiring  to  recruit  vol- 
unteers for  the  Spanish  Loyalist  Army, 
a  direct  violation  of  the  United  States 
Code. 
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The  defendants  were  turned  over  to 
four  U.S.  marshals  who  handcuffed  them 
to  a  chain.  Pictures  of  this  brought  the 
charge  that  the  FBI  had  made  the  im- 
pression "of  a  Gestapo  that  can  haul 
citizens  off  to  prison  and  court  In  igno- 
miny, imposing  any  kind  of  conditions 
the  captors  wish  without  accoimtability." 

The  New  Republic  said: 

In  foreign  countries  people  are  forced  by 
their  governments  to  submit  to  their  Oe- 
stapos.  In  thU  country.  Hoover  has  the  vol- 
untary support  of  all  who  delight  In  gangster 
movies  and  ten-cent  detective  magazines  .  .  . 

In  March,  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  met  in  New  York 
and  agreed  "the  time  is  ripe"  to  make 
the  case  a  national  issue.  They  decided 
to  "canvass  trade  unions  and  all  kinds 
of  progressive  organizations  throughout 
the  country  asking  them  to  demand  an 
investigation  of  the  FBI." 

Around  the  same  time  an  unsigned 
memo  of  76  pages  was  sent  confidenti- 
ally to  certain  people  in  Washington. 
It  had  the  title  "The  Investigative  Work 
of  the  FBI  With  Reference  to  Activities 
Based  Upon  Economic  or  Political  Views 
or  Opinions."  It  was  a  memo  admed  at 
proving  the  FBI  was  a  threat  to  civil 
liberties. 

Then  came  an  attack  on  the  FBI  con- 
cerning wiretapping.  But  the  FBI  was 
defended  by  none  other  than  genuinely 
"liberal"  columnist  Ralph  McGil: 

The  disgruntled  politicians  and  the  Com- 
munists Joined  In  opposition  (to  Hoover  and 
the  FBI)  win  not  go  very  far. 

The  present  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler),  defended  Hoover  who  was 
charged  with  having  taken  part  In  the 
admittedly  notorious  and  questionably 
legal  "Palmer  raids"  in  1919.  Mr.  Celleh 
told  a  radio  audience  that  Hoover  had 
no  responsibility: 

At  that  time  Hoover  was  a  special  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  and  he  handled  the 
prosecution  of  many  cases.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  arrest  or  so-called  persecu- 
tion of  individuals  He  simply  handled  the 
cases  m  the  courts  as  they  were  presented  to 
him. 

On  June  13,  1940,  Mr.  Cillir  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  571  "to 
authorize  the  FBI  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  conduct  Investigations  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  permit  wiretapping  In  certata 
cases."  ^         , 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  on  August  6,  1940.  With  less  than 
2  months  from  Introduction  to  final  pas- 
sage, there  was  obviously  no  significant 
opposition  to  this  measure. 

During  debate  on  that  bill— August  8, 
1940— Mr.  Celler  said: 

Assuredly,  criminals  and  other  persons  m- 
Imlcal  to  the  existence  of  our  democratic 
government  must  be  tracked  down,  and  every 
reasonable  means  at  the  command  of  the 
Government  should  be  exercised  to  that  end. 
Our  democracy  must  be  Implemented  with 
the  means  to  protect  itself  against  those  who 
would  overthrow  It  by  force  and  violence,  or 
by  cooperation  with  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. To  enable  the  chief  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agency  to  nialntaln  surveillance 
by  means  of  communications  for  that  pur- 
pose, undwr  the  safeguards  contained  In  the 
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t>Ul,  is  a  proper  precaution  and  at  the  same 
mne  would  not  undiUy  Infringe  on  indlvld- 
nal  Uberty. 

The  Record  notes  that  applause  fol- 
lowed these  words. 

The  attack  on  Hoover  subsided  notice- 
ably following  the  White  House  corre- 
spondent's dinner  on  March  16,  1940. 
President  Roosevelt,  guest  of  honor, 
called  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  from  the  head 
table: 

Bdgar,  what  are  they  trying  to  do  to  you 
on  the  Hill? 

I  don't  know,  Mr.  Prertdent. 

Hoover  responded. 

That's  for  them. 

Responded  P.  D.  R.,  and  he  made  a  thumbs- 
down  gesture. 

Two  days  aifter  that,  on  March  18, 
1940,  Mr,  Celler  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Appendix  remarks 
entitled  "J.  Edgar  Hoover — an  Able. 
Ptearless,  and  Honest  Public  Servant." 
He  ended  his  remarks  with  a  Washington 
Star  editorial  entitled  "Attack  by 
Innuendo." 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  imply  that  con- 
gressional criticism  of  the  FBI  today  is 
Communist  inspired,  directed,  or  fi- 
nanced. I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
outside  criticism  is,  though.  What  Is  so 
striking  in  the  parallel  I  point  out  today 
is  the  similarity  of  the  words  used  In 
1940  and  the  words  used  in  1971.  What  is 
also  striking  is  how  thoughtful,  honest, 
perceptive  liberals,  like  Mr.  John  Roche, 
set  things  straight  today  as  they  did 
then. 

Refer  for  a  moment  back  to  Congress- 
man Marcantonio's  frenzied  denuncia- 
tion of  the  FBI  as  a  "real  and  serious 
menace  to  civil  liberties  in  the  United 
States."  Read,  then,  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  28,  1971.  Their  lead  edi- 
torial in  Its  first  sentence  mentions  "the 
grave  threat  which  the  Bureau  presents 
to  American  liberty." 

For  myself,  I  much  prefer  the  calm  and 
balanced  observation  of  the  Columist 
John  P.  Roche,  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  same  day.  Just  across  the  page: 

Keeping  an  eye  on  dangerous  characters 
Is  hardly  an  outrage  to  American  freedom. 
Indeed,  in  the  light  of  events  over  the  last 
deeade,  one  could  wish  that  somebody  had 
been  watching  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  Sirban 
Slrhan  and  James  Barl  Bay. 

I  wish  to  end  my  remarks  today  by  in- 
serting the  full  text  of  Mr.  Celler's  fine 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star  editorial,  both  of  which  were 
inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  18,  1940: 
J.  Edoab  Hoovn — AN  Ablb,  Fearlkss,  and 

HoNXST   Pttk.sc   SnvANT 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Emanttkl  Cxl- 
tn,  of  New  York — In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Monday,  March  18,  1040) 
llr.  Ckllxr.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
In  the  history  of  this  coiintry  when  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people  In  Oon- 
graas  fall   to  resent   injiistlce.   I  feel   very 
strongly  that  a  grave  Injustice  has  been  done 
upon  the  floor  of  Oongreea  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  reflected  In  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  directed  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Director  of  that  organisa- 
tion, J.  Bdgar  Hoover. 

I  have  watched  the  development  of  this 
organization  during  the  years.  I  have  ad- 
mired the  administrative  sklU.  the  probity, 
the  idealism,  the  boundless  enwgy  of  Mr. 
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Hoover.  There  has  not  been  a  breatfa  of  scan- 
dal connected  with  the  work  of  this  organi- 
zation. In  law-enforcement  work  where 
enemies  must  be  made,  this  is  saying  much. 
The  attention  of  the  chronic  enemies  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  seems  to  have 
been  recently  centered  upon  a  certain  case 
originating  at  Detroit  covering  the  arrest  of 
a  number  of  indlvidiials  charged  with  violat- 
ing the  statute  prohibiting  the  recruiting  of 
persons  for  mlllt«wy  service  abroad.  I  am  ut- 
terly unable  to  understand  how  any  unbiased 
person  could  possibly  hold  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  guilty  of  any 
wrongdoing  in  connection  with  this  case. 

In  the  first  place,  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  the  Investigation  was  originally  ordered 
by  Mr.  Hoover's  superiors  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  presentment  of  the  evidence 
In  the  case  to  the  grand  jury  at  Detroit  In 
the  middle  of  January  1940,  was  specifically 
ordered  by  former  Attorney  General  Murphy. 
The  Indictments  were  returned  by  the  grand 
jury.  The  indictments  were  dismissed  by 
Attorney  General  Jackson.  Certainly  no  re- 
sponsibility for  any  action  In  connecticm 
with  these  matters  can  be  charged  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  of  course,  must 
carry  out  orders. 

There  have  been  charges  made  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  were  overzealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  These  charges  are 
always  made  in  these  cases.  I  have  been 
advised  by  high  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  who  know  the  facts  concerning 
this  case,  that  representatives  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
Bureau  acted  throughout  this  matter  In  pur- 
suance of  specific  instructions  and  that  they 
functioned  In  an  entirely  lawful  manner 
in  all  respects.  It  has  been  charged  that  the 
defendants  at  Detroit  were  subjected  to 
third-degree  methods;  that  they  were  In- 
timidated; that  their  constitutional  rights 
were  violated.  These  charges  I  know  to  be 
absolutely  untrue.  The  defendants  were 
treated  with  every  possible  consideration 
while  they  were  In  the  custody  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  There  is  not 
one  scintilla  of  evidence  Indicating  that  any 
one  of  them  has  any  just  cause  for  complaint. 

A  photograph  has  appeared  in  the  press 
showing  the  Detroit  defendants  chained  to- 
gether. I  desire  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
the  chaining  of  these  defendants  was  not 
done  by  special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  The  chaining  occurred  after 
the  defendants  had  been  arraigned  In  court 
and  after  they  had  left  the  custody  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  seems  ungrateful  for  any  of  us  to  for- 
get the  outstanding  service  which  has  been 
rendered  to  this  country  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  his  associates.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
situation  which  existed  several  years  ago 
when  the  country  was  faced  with  a  terrible 
kidnaping  menace.  Never  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  country  has  a  similar  men- 
ace been  so  successfully  combated.  Since 
.Tune  1932,  178  kidnaping  cases  have  been 
investigated  by  this  Bureau  and  all  but  2  of 
these  cases,  those  Involving  the  little  Matt- 
son  boy  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  the  Levlne 
boy  at  New  Rochelle,  N.T.,  have  been  solved. 
During  1939,  20  kidnaping  cases  were  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  all  of  them  were  solved. 

Success  In  combating  kidnaping  Is  not  the 
only  accomplishment  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Bank  robberies,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  committed  with  some  degree  of 
safety  by  these  criminals  addicted  In  this 
pastime.  This  is  no  longer  true.  Since  C!on- 
gress  gave  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion Jurisdiction  to  Investigate  bank-rob- 
bery cases,  there  has  been  a  reduction  In  this 
type  of  crime  approximately  75  percent.  ITie 
decrease  In  this  type  of  crime  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  monetary  benefit  since  the 
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surety  companies,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  F.  B.  I.  have  reduced  bank-robbery  in- 
surance rates  from  between  30  and  40  per- 
cent throughout  the  various  States,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  great  saving  In  these  In- 
surance costs.  Businessmen  are  not  guided 
by  sentiment.  Tou  all  know  of  the  efforts  of 
various  groups  of  businessmen  to  secure  var- 
ious types  of  legislation  to  protect  their  In- 
terests and  of  their  demands  upon  Members 
of  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  extend  the  scope  of  Its  activities  Into  their 
fields  of  operation  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  the  protection  which  this  Bureau 
obviously  affords. 

The  records  show  that  each  year  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon  re- 
sults m  more  than  6,000  convictions.  Over  96 
out  of  every  100  persons  taken  Into  court  for 
trial  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  men  are  con- 
victed. Is  It  not  strange  that  smce  eo  many 
thousands  of  persons  have  been  convicted 
through  the  efforts  of  this  Bureau  without 
there  being  the  slightest  criticism  that  sud- 
dently  there  should  arise  Innuendoes  and 
insinuations  that  this  organlaatlon  is  devel- 
oping Into  an  Ogpu  or  Gestapo?  As  In  the 
Detroit  cases,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation operates  tuider  specific  authority.  It 
collects  evidence  which  is  presented  to  the 
various  ITnited  States  attorneys  and  to  the 
assistants  to  the  Attorney  General  at 
Washington. 

All  of  the  (q>eratlons  of  the  F.  B.  I.  are 
publicly  known.  The  results  of  their  Investi- 
gative work  are  presented  to  prosecuting  of- 
ficers. Bach  year  their  appropriations  are 
submitted  first  to  the  Attorney  General, 
then  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  then  to  the 
President,  and  the  Appropriation  Committees 
of  Congress.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  this 
organization  to  develop  any  secret  modes  of 
operation  In  violation  of  the  fundamental 
civil  rights  of  our  citizens. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Bcientlfic  methods  to  the  solution  of 
criminal  cases  and  the  detention  and  appre- 
hension of  criminals.  Its  laboratory  Is  a  cen- 
ter whose  services  are  available  not  only  to 
Federal  pTosecut<M«,  but  to  State  and  local 
police  and  prosecuting  officials  as  well. 

Perhaps  even  a  greater  contribution  made 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
under  the  Intrepid  leadership  of  John  Edgar 
Hoover,  than  the  direct  suppression  of  crime 
Is  the  effect  that  Its  work  has  had  on  the 
psychology  of  the  Nation  toward  crime  and 
criminals.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  It  was  the 
practice  for  motion  pictures  and  magazines 
to  glorify  the  criminal  as  a  brave  and  ad- 
venturesome hero  and  to  depict  police  offi- 
cers as  hirelings  who,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
endeavor  to  persecute  the  heroic  law  violator. 
As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  G-men  all 
this  Is  changed.  Today  the  criminal  Is  por- 
trayed as  what  he  is,  an  enemy  of  society, 
and  the  law-enforcement  officer  Is  properly 
delineated  as  a  peacetime  soldier  who  risks 
his  life  In  the  service  of  his  country.  But 
a  few  years  ago  little  boys  In  their  games 
used  to  play  gangsters.  Today  they  play 
G-men.  Tills  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  entire  Nation  toward  the  criminal 
and  crime  is  a  vital  factor  not  only  in  help- 
ing to  suppress  crime  but  In  preventing 
crime  in  the  future  and  In  training  the  com- 
ing generation  to  become  law  abiding. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  encoiu-age  the  retention  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  of  those  whose  talents  would 
bring  them  much  larger  rewards  In  the  busi- 
ness world.  CrltlcUm  Is  Justified  In  some 
cases;  we  should  be  ready  to  praise,  however, 
where  praise  and  praise  alone  is  due.  Along 
these  lines,  let  me  narrate  an  incident  which 
came  to  my  attention  several  years  ago  when 
Mr.  Hoover  was  offered  a  radio  contract  which 
called  for  his  appearance  on  a  radio  program 
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for  a  pertod  of  3  mlnutas'  time  aech  week 
for  ae  weeks  uid  for  wbleb  he  would  receive 
A  very  sabstantlal  sum  for  his  ser^oee.  Mt. 
Hoover  declined  this  offer  because  the  radio 
program  was  one  which  advertised  a  com.- 
merclal  product.  I  do  not  believe  there  would 
have  been  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Hoover  If  he 
had  accepted  such  an  offer.  It  would  have 
enabled  him  to  acquamt  the  general  public 
with  various  stspects  of  law-enforcemenlt 
problems.  However,  theM  were  the  ideak 
which  guided  him  then;  a  similar  Idealism 
has  guided  him  through  bis  entire  career, 
since  he  entered  the  Oovemment  service  in 
lOlT.  I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to  b 
devoted,  self -sacrificing .  and  patriotic  Oo^ 
emment  official. 

I  take  pleasure  m  Including  herewith  ah 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  th|B 
Svening  Star. 


{Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 
Attack  Bt  Initoxndo 

Recent  days  have  witnessed  the  develog- 
ment  of  what  appears  to  be  a  widespread  and 
coordinated  effort  to  undermine  public  coa- 
fldence  in  the  Federal  Btireau  of  Investiga- 
tion. In  the  waxing  fury  of  this  attac^. 
conducted  principally  by  innuendo,  tfte 
^lendid  record  of  the  F3 1,  in  smashing  the 
major  criminal  gangs  which  Infested  the 
country  has  been  conveniently  forgotten.  E^ 
some  mysterious  alchemy  this  agency,  onoe 
bailed  as  the  nemesis  of  the  gangster,  has 
been  transmuted  into  a  vague  but  sinister 
thi«at  to  the  American  way  of  life.  J 

For  the  most  part,  the  criticisms  have  n4t 
been  directed  speciflcaliy  to  the  FJ3.I.  48 
such,  nor  to  its  record.  The  critics,  on  ttte 
whole,  have  preferred  to  deal  in  suggestive 
generalities,  possibly  recUizlng  that,  in  the 
absence  of  supporting  evidence,  they  are  mofe 
dtfflcult  to  answer,  and,  therefore,  more  dam- 
aging than  direct  charges.  There  has  been 
much  talk,  for  example,  of  wire-tapping  and 
eavesdropping  by  "Oovemment  police."  To 
guide  public  suspicion  more  directly  to  the 
target  without  actually  making  a  speci4c 
charge,  this  has  been  followed  by  aesertiona 
that  "IT'  the  Fi.I.  has  been  tapping  any 
wires  it  should  be  inveetlgated.  Other  tliinly 
veiled  charges  have  been  aimed  at  tlie 
Bureau's  recently  created  Oeneral  Intelli- 
gence Division,  the  Implication  being  that 
this  is  a  sort  of  American  Ogpu  set  up  Hy 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  pry  into  toe 
personal  affairs  of  law-abiding  citizens  as 
well  as  those  who  are  beyond  the  law.  Bolt 
the  complaints  neglect  to  mention  the  fa4t 
that  this  division  was  established  under  an 
order  Issued  by  President  Rooeevelt  last  Sep- 
tember designating  the  F3.I.  as  a  central 
clearing  agency  for  the  investigation  ct 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  other  subversite 
activities.  Nor  do  they  state  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  abuse  pt 
power  by  this  agency. 

Senator  Norrts,  of  Nebraska,  has  made  a 
gpedHc  complaint  concerning  the  manner  tn 
which  P.B.I.  agents  arrested  certain  persons 
who  were  under  indictment  in  Detroit  for  a 
technical  offense.  These  men  were  seized  at 
6  ajn  and  taken  to  court  at  3  pjn.  on  tAe 
same  day.  The  manner  of  this  arrest.  Senator 
Norrts  has  said,  was  designed  to  "frtghten" 
the  men  and  "to  fill  their  hearta  with  fefr 
and  trepidation."  This  complaint  was  referred 
to  Attorney  Oeneral  Jackson,  who  is  certainly 
no  enemy  of  liberalism,  and,  after  an  inves- 
tigation, he  fully  exonerated  the  P3.L 

The  Star  believes  that  the  P.B.I.  has  pet- 
formed,  and  Is  still  performing,  an  Important 
and  difficult  task  in  an  efficient  manner, 
and  with  appropriate  restraint.  If  that  Is  n«t 
the  casr.  If  It  has  ab\i8«d  It  powers  or  if  it  Is 
menancing  traditional  liberties,  it  la  entitled 
to  specific  cliarges  and  a  day  in  court.  |n 
the  meantime,  it  should  not  be  made  tl^e 
victim  of  a  movement  whiah  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  "Bmear~  campaign. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CASEY^  LAST  RIDE 


April  so,  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  itxastaesm 

IN  THE  HOtrSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  29.  1971 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  71  years 
ago  tonight,  Casey  Jones  began  his  fate- 
ful ride  as  the  engineer  in  the  cab  of 
the  Cannonbell.  It  ended  early  the  next 
morning  when  the  world's  most  remem- 
bered railroad  accident  occurred. 

The  heroism  of  Casey  Jones  is  known 
to  most  literate  Americans  through  the 
beautiful  ballad  describing  his  ride  to 
glory. 

The  historic  events  of  April  28-30. 1900, 
are  described  In  a  brief  article  appearing 
In  the  current  editlMi  of  Roadways,  pub- 
lished by  the  Mississippi  State  Highway 
CtHnmlssion.  It  follows: 

Caset's  Last  Rmx 

Like  a  captain  who  must  stay  with  his  sink- 
ing ship,  Casey  Jones,  famed  railroad  engineer 
stayed  with  the  Cannonball.  the  railroad's 
fastest  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  passenger 
train  In  1900.  untU  its  last  minutes  and  then 
he  bravely  took  his  place  among  other  Ameri- 
can folk  heroes. 

This  month  will  mark  the  71st  anniversary 
of  Casey  Jones'  death  in  the  drowsy  little 
town  of  Vaughan,  MisslssippL  His  death  came 
on  the  early  morning  of  April  30  when  be 
threw  on  the  brakes  to  bring  the  No.  382  to  a 
screeching  halt  before  It  rammed  into  two 
other  trains.  But  Casey  wasn't  quick  enough. 
The  Oagmen  were  waving  tbelr  lanterns 
franUcally  and  Casey  saw  that  he  wasnt 
going  to  make  it  and  yelled  out  to  Sim  Webb, 
hu  Negro  fireman,  to  Jump — Jump  for  his  life. 
And  like  all  heroes  that  go  down  In  American 
folklore,  Casey  stayed  with  the  train,  saving 
every  life  but  his  own. 

Today  tlja«  little  town  of  Vaughan  aeems 
gloomy  in  contrast  to  the  1900'8  when  busi- 
nessee  were  thriving  and  hotels  were  filled  to 
ca{>aclty.  One  woiild  almost  think  Vaughan 
were  a  ghost  town  now.  Buildings  are  dis- 
colored with  age  and  leaning  on  their  «ldes. 
Many  are  deserted. 

The  nlghU  In  Vaughan  are  Just  as  gloomy 
with  only  the  sound  of  crickets  chirping  and 
an  occasional  bark  from  a  stray  dog.  The 
few  people  who  remain  In  Vaughan  alt  on 
their  front  porches  and  fan  away  the  mosqul- 
toea  in  the  summer  while  their  thoughts 
carry  them  far  away.  Sometimes  aa  they  look 
out  toward  the  railroad  tracks  or  hear  the 
whistle  of  a  train  that  speeds  by.  they  think 
about  the  famed  railroad  engineer  who  met 
his  death  in  their  town.  And  if  they  think 
about  it  hard  enough,  they  can  almost  hear 
the  torpedoea  going  up  to  warn  Casey  of  the 
approaching  danger  and  the  screeching  of 
the  brakea  and  then  the  fatal  oraah. 

THX  PATAL   traOHT 

Casey  had  just  finished  a  run  m  Memphis 
on  the  night  of  April  29,  and  when  he 
stepped  from  his  train  he  learned  that  an  en- 
gine orew  wasnt  available  to  run  the  Can- 
nonball from  Memphis  to  Canton  that  night. 
Casey  immediately  volunteered  although  be 
was  dead  tired.  His  love  for  the  railroad 
seemed  to  overcome  any  fatigue  he  felt. 

April  29  was  a  damp  and  foggy  ni^t  and 
moet  trains  weren't  making  any  time  below 
Memphis  on  the  line  Casey  was  to  follow.  "Hie 
No.  382  was  no  exception  When  Casey  left 
Memphis  he  was  95  mlnutea  behind  schedule 
but  he  was  determined  to  get  her  to  Canton 
on  time,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  Gre- 
nada, 100  miles  from  Memphis,  he  had  made 
up  80  minutes  and  another  IB  when  he 
reached  Winona.  He  learned  m  Durant  that 


there  was  a  tangle  ot  trains  in  Vaughan  and 
that  they  would  have  to  saw  him  by  there. 
Although  Vaughan  was  only  a  small  town  it 
was  the  hub  of  railroad  activity.  There  were 
two  side  tracks  and  trains  frequenUy  sided  ao 
tiiat  faster  trains  oould  pass. 

There  were  two  trains  going  south,  ahead 
of  Casey's,  while  four  trains  were  heading 
north  toward  him. 

Southbound  No.  83  was  the  first  train  to 
reaoh  Vaughan  and  ahe  pulled  on  the  sldiog 
while  No.  72,  a  northbound  train  was  too 
long  to  fit  on  the  siding  because  of  the  com- 
bined length  of  it  and  No.  83. 

So  at  Vaughan  they  bad  to  saw  north  and 
south  to  let  the  No.  26  southbound  pass. 
No.  382.  Casey's  train,  would  receive  the  same 
treatment  and  No.  83  was  sent  north  8,000 
feet    with   torpedoes   to   clip   on  the   track. 

No.  2  arrived  at  Vaughan  going  north  and 
Noe.  86  and  72  sawed  north  and  south  to 
let  her  pass.  Then  No.  26,  a  passenger  train, 
arrived  in  Vaughan.  No.  83  and  72  again 
sawed  by  to  let  her  get  onto  the  otlur 
siding  across  the  main  line  from  the  two 
freights. 

Now  trouble  began.  An  air  hose  snapped 
on  No.  72  and  It  was  impossible  for  it  to 
move  Into  a  south  saw  position  so  that  No. 
83  could  clear  the  north  switch.  This  left 
four  cars  of  No.  83  protruding  out  on  the 
main  line  at  the  north  switch  because  No. 
72  oould  not  move. 

Meanwhile,  outside  of  Goodman,  Casey 
had  opened  up  to  70  miles  per  hour,  believ- 
ing that  when  he  reached  Vaughan  he  could 
roar  right  on  through  to  the  south  switch. 

It  was  Sim  Webb  who  saw  the  caboose  of 
No.  83  sticking  out  on  the  main  line  first. 
He  yelled  to  Caaey  that  they  were  going  to 
hit  somethmg.  Casey  saw  It  also  and  Jimiped 
up  and  kicked  the  seat  out  from  under  81m 
Webb  and  yelled  for  him  to  Jump.  The  Negro 
fireman  Jumped  from  the  70-mile-per-hour 
train  and  later  woke  up  in  the  hoepltal.  But 
Casey  frantically  began  applying  brakes  and 
throwing  the  gears  In  reverse,  only  Blowing 
the  train  to  50  miles  per  hour.  But  time  had 
run  out.  No.  882  had  rammed  Into  the 
caboose  and  overturned  on  Ita  side.  Several 
cars  of  the  freight  train  were  derailed  and 
freight  was  scattered.  No  lives  were  lost  ex- 
cept Casey's, 

Today  many  argue  that  the  gloom  that 
casts  Its  shadow  over  Vaughan  is  a  result 
of  that  fatal  crash  In  1900  while  other  more 
practical  ones  say  that  Its  pasalvenees  stems 
from  the  lack  of  activity  which  disappeared 
with  the  Importance  ot  the  railroad.  But  al- 
though Vaughan  is  not  the  hub  of  railroad 
activity  anymore,  it  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  town  in  which  Casey  Jones 
"rode  to  the  promised  land." 


RODINO  COMMENDS  EARTH  WEEK 
ACTlVrilES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  jusii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
first  Earth  Day  observance  on  April  22, 
1970,  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  chal- 
lenge of  preserving  the  earth  and  have 
taken  action  to  rid  our  environment  of 
the  manmade  causes  of  pollution.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  not  imtil  re- 
cently become  aware  of  the  problem  that 
exists.  Pollution  and  the  decaying  of  the 
environment  have  crept  slowly  and  si- 
lently while  the  machines  of  technology 
and  production  have  Increased  signif- 
icantly. The  problems  of  our  envlron- 
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joeok  have  sUently  worsened,  yet  <mly 
n«irare  we  hearing  tiie  gasping  of  the 
i-ople  of  the  ccfuntry.  We  are  choking 
ourselves  in  our  desire  for  status  living 
To  reveal  to  the  public,  to  make  indi- 
-iduals  aware,  and  to  discuss  the  plifi^t 
of  our  ravaged  environment  is  beneficial 
and  necessary.  But.  we  must  now  take 

action. 

This  week  I  Joined  in  sptHisorlng  leg- 
islation to  authorize  a  $25  billion  pro- 
-am of  clean  water  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  water  treatment  fadli- 
Ues  The  bill,  which  revises  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  provides 
for  the  extension  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards to  all  navigable  waters  and  would 
assure  that  these  standards  are  appro- 
prlvately  reviewed,  upgraded,  and 
enforced. 

•nils  year  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  be  involved  in  efforts  to  aid  in 
alleviating  the  crisis  condition  which 
exists  within  the  country  today.  In 
aoomfleld,  N.J..  a  cleanup  effort  Is 
being  directed  at  two  of  the  citys 
most  poHuted  bodies  of  water.  The  proj- 
ect Is  being  sponsored  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  the  city  together  with 
the   Bloomfield   High    School   Ecology 

dvb. 

By  the  proper  use  of  the  means  at  our 
disposal  and  by  a  wh(riesale  cooperative 
effort  by  all  sectors  of  the  population  we 
can  clean  up  our  environment  and  bring 
nature  back  to  Its  rightful  role.  We  must 
urge  more  action  by  Industry,  as  well  as 
by  the  pubUc  sector,  to  Join  together  to 
flght  for  our  own  Interests. 


INTERNATIONAL  WALK  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  XLLIIT0X8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

reeolutlcm  to  designate  May  as  Human 
Development  Month,  and  the  weekend  of 
May  8  and  9  as  International  Walk  for 
Development  Weekend.  I  think  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  give  special  recog- 
nition and  BftnCrt^^n  to  this  most  con- 
structive demonstration  of  concern  for 
Uie  underprivileged  both  at  home  and 

abroad. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  the  full  text  of 
a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Joe  Klmmlns, 
education  director  for  the  International 
Walk  for  Development.  His  paper,  en- 
tiUed  "International  Walk  for  Develop- 
ment Weekend:  A  Different  Kind  of 
Demonstration,"  explains  in  a  lucid  man- 
ner the  background  and  objectives  of 
these  walks. 

The  paper  follows: 

lNT«NATIO»Afc       WAiaC        FO«       D«VMU)Plt«MT 

Wkekxnd:       A       Ddtxrxnt       Kimd       of 

DxMONVniATIOM 

(By  Joe  Klmmlns) 
In  the  Spring  of  1971,  one  million  or  more 
concerned  young  Americans  wUl  come  to- 
gether under  the  leadership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  and 
their  adult  sponsors,  In  order  to  stage  a  kind 
of  public  demonstration  very  different  from 
those  which  our  nation  has  recently  experi- 
enced. This  time,  the  youth  will  not  be 
demonstrating  against  the  War,  nor  against 
the  Establishment  nor  In  fact  against  any- 
thing. Instead,  they  wiU  be  demonstrating 
for  development — calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  a  new  and  vigorous 
attack  on  the  causes  of  domestic  and  Inter- 
national poverty.  They  hope  to  Inapire  one 
of  the  greatest  manifestations  of  grass-roots 
concern  and  involvement  the  nation  has  ever 

seen. 

These  youth  anUclpate  the  active  par- 
Ucipation  of  citlaena  in  more  than  800  towns 
and  cities  nationwide  on  International  Walk 
for  Development  Weekend,  May  8-9,  1971. 
Already,  a  quiet,  effective  organizational  ef- 
fort has  initiated  local  planning  for  Walks 
in  aU  major  U.S.  cities  coast  to  coast.  And 
this  national  effort  represents  only  the  VS. 
participation  in  an  international  event  that 
will  see  similar  demonstrations  take  place  in 
forty  or  more  nations  around  the  world. 

WHAT  IS  A  WAUC  rO»  D«VKl,OP>«NTt 


Mr.  Akdxrson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  weekend  of  May  8-9,  thousands  of 
young  people  In  this  country  will  be 
walking  millions  of  miles  to  demonstrate 
their  concern  for  national  and  interna- 
tional development.  At  the  same  time, 
young  people  from  40  countries  aroimd 
the  world  will  be  joining  in  similar  walks 
to  flght  poverty.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  sponsoring  the 
Hunger  Foundation's  Young  World  De- 
velopment program,  and  it  will  also  be 
my  great  honor  to  participate  In  the 
Rockford,  m.,  International  Walk  Day 
on  May  8. 

The  Illinois  Walks  for  Development 
have  been  among  the  moet  active  and 
successful  in  this  country.  Over  the  past 
3  years  more  than  85,000  yoang  people 
have  raised  well  over  $666,000  for  their 
selected  domestic  and  overseas  self-help 
projects.  A  walk  in  my  hometown  of 
Rockford  contributed  $14,650  ot  that 
sum,  and  this  year  promises  to  be  bigger 
and  more  successful  than  ever.  lUs  year 
there  will  be  walks  In  over  20  Illinois 
communitiee. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  codleagues  In  a  special  order 
on  Tuesday  of  thU  week  in  support  of  a 


The  Walk  for  Development  is  a  proven 
technique  for  raising  fxinds  and  for  focusing 
local  oooMnunlty  attention  on  the  facts  of 
world  poverty  and  on  the  need  for  economic 
and  social  development.  The  Idee  originated 
among  European  students  in  the  early  'six- 
ties. Hundreds  of  organizations  In  Europe  and 
England  have  since  successfully  encouraged 
their  governments  to  Increase  their  cwnmlt- 
ment  to  international  development  projecto 
to  unprecedented  levels. 

In  1967,  when  European  development  ef- 
forts were  on  the  rise  whUe  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment was  declining,  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple in  Fargo,  North  DakoU,  and  Moore- 
head,  Minnesota,  Imported  the  Walk  idea  in 
ocder  to  ^x>naor  the  first  euch  project  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  assisted  by  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foimda- 
tlon,  which  organized  the  youth  as  a  graes- 
roots  youth  fiction  arm  in  support  of  the 
Foundation's  anti-poverty  work,  calling  the 
new  organization  Yoimg  World  E>evelc^>ment 
(YWD). 

The  Ftogo-Moorehead  Walk  was  success- 
ful, and  the  Idea  quickly  spread  to  other 
young  people  who  have  organized  local  YWD 
groups  across  the  nation.  More  than  190 
Walks  have  sinoe  been  held  nationwide.  In 
1970  alone,  13fi  Walks  took  place,  raising  over 
«2.6  miUlon  entirely  through  locally  spon- 
sored efforts  of  yoimg  people,  with  coordina- 
tion and  support  from  the  Foundation's 
Washington  headquarters. 
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▲  Walk  works  like  this:  a  local  group 
organizes  ItsaU  to  conduct  a  public  infor- 
mation campaign — giving  speeches,  printing 
posters,  distributing  brochures — and  to  re- 
cruit Walkers.  The  local  oonunlttee  also  maps 
out  a  Walk  route — usuaUy  20  to  80  mUea 
long — that  winds  through  the  city  or  ooun- 
tryslde.  Each  Walker  Is  reaponslble  for  aoUe- 
Itlng  his  own  sponsora,  each  of  whom  pledges 
to  oontribute  an  aooouAt  of  money — ^from  a 
few  cents  up  to  a  dollar  or  more — for  every 
mUe  suoceeafuUy  completed  by  the  Walker. 
On  the  day  of  the  Walk,  the  crowd  of  Walk- 
ers begins  early  in  the  morning  on  its  trek, 
hiking  throughout  the  day;  then  they  ooUeot 
from  their  sponsors  aooordlng  to  a  oertifled 
record  ot  the  miles  ttey  walked. 

The  money  oolleoted  is  divided  three  ways: 
421^%  to  a  domesUc  poverty  project,  43^4% 
to  an  international  poverty  project,  and 
15%  to  the  Foundation  and  Young  World 
Development  for  administrative  and  educa- 
tional expenses,  including  conferences,  news- 
letters, curriculum  development,  and  publi- 
cations. Local  community  organizers  have 
oomplete  req;>onBlbiUty  fc^  choosing  suitable 
projecta  to  receive  the  funds  they  raise,  typi- 
cally such  projects  as  suppwtlng  a  chUd 
nutrition  center  in  Florida  or  buUding  a 
riu«l  youth  center  in  Dahomey. 

TKX    1B71    WALK    WTTCKrNP 

The  major  difference  in  plans  for  1971  is 
that  scoree  of  YWD  groups  acroes  the  nation 
have  agreed  to  hold  their  Walks  on  the  sante 
weekend  in  May,  rather  than  scattering 
them  throughout  the  year.  As  a  result,  at 
least  one  million  young  people  and  adults 
will  walk  for  development  at  the  same  time. 
Preparations  for  liTntiftr  activities  are  under- 
way In  at  least  forty  countries  of  Europe, 
the  Americas,  Africa,  and  Asia,  including  aU 
the  poor  nations  which  have  received  funds 
from  VJB.  Walks  in  the  pasts.  Iliis  wUl  be  a 
genuine  demonstration  on  the  part  of  young 
people  in  developing  countries  of  their  sup- 
port of  their  national  development,  and  of 
willingness  to  Join  with  the  youth  of  wealthy 
countries  In  svtpport  of  such  self-help  devel- 
opment efforts. 

The  Freedom  from  Hunger  Fotindatlon  in- 
tends for  the  1971  Walk  to  be  planned  and 
executed  by  the  yoimg  people  of  YWD,  as  a 
direct  manifestation  of  their  concern  for  do- 
mestic and  international  poverty  and  their 
desire  to  do  something  poeitlve  about  it.  An 
eighteen-year-old  senior  on  leave  from  Mar- 
shall-University High  School  in  Minneapolis, 
Michael  D.  McCoy,  has  been  named  U.8. 
youth  chairman  for  the  1971  Walk.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Second  World  Food  Congress 
In  The  Hague,  June  lS-30,  1970,  where  inter- 
national plans  for  the  Walk  Weekend  were 
first  proposed.  (The  Food  Congress  was  called 
by  the  U.N.'s  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation, which  Is  providing  international  co- 
ordination for  the  Walk  Weekend  from  its 
headquarters  in  Rome.) 

In  the  U.S.,  a  sU-member  National  Board 
of  youth,  drawn  from  the  leadership  of  YWD, 
has  listed  three  objectives  for  their  1971 
Walk  Weekend  plans:  (1)  to  raise  funds  for 
the  support  of  domestic  and  international 
poverty  projects,  (2)  to  give  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
concern  for  the  world's  poor  in  a  direct, 
people-to-people  way,  and  (3)  to  make  a 
public  issue  of  ttie  need  for  a  sustained  na- 
tional effort  to  combat  hunger  and  poverty 
around  the  world. 

According  to  Iflke  McOoy,  this  last  goal 
Is  the  most  Important.  "Contributing  to  pov- 
erty projects  is  certainly  a  good  and  necessary 
thing  for  people  to  have  relief  from  Intoler- 
able living  conditions,"  he  says,  "but  charity 
does  little  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty." 
"What  is  reaUy  needed  Is  a  conUnulng, 
long  term  program  to  Inform  the  American 
people  tAat  It  Is  In  their  direct  and  Imme- 
diate national  interest  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice  to  be  more  wide^iread  around 
the  world— and  that  the  United  States,  aa 
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the  worWs  richest  and  In  some  ways  Ite  mo* 
self-centered  nation,  must  take  the  lead  Ifc 
this  effort.  This  message  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  American  people.  No  one  ts 
r^ly  doing  this,  which  Is  one  reason  tha|t 
U.S.  support  for  development  projects,  a(t 
borne  as  well  as  overseas,  has  fallen  so  lo^. 
Our  nation  Is  now  last  among  all  the  rich 
nations  in  terma  of  the  percentage  of  oiir 
wealth  devoted  to  the  InternaUonal  develop- 
ment effort.  We  are  going  to  try  to  change 
this.  That  is  what  the  InternaUonal  Wal|c 
for  Development  Weekend  1«  all  about:  tio 
urge  new  values  and  priorities  for  oxir  couq- 
try.  and  to  teach  people  that  steadfast  sup^ 
port  ot  global  development  is  abeolutel 
fundamental  to  our  national  interest." 
rvttouAistm  versus  pttblic  iducation 

Since  the  first  WaUt  for  Development,  tl 
primary  goal  of  the  various  national  Preedoi 
from  Hunger  Campaign  committees  has  beei 
to  contribute  money  to  projects  such  4s 
those  approved  by  the  American  Preedofti 
from  Hunger  Foundation.  But  as  the  Wallte 
grew  In  number,  as  their  organizers  galna|d 
experience  In  conducting  them,  and  as  thqy 
were  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  extent  df 
hunger  throughout  the  world,  a  feeling  grew 
with'.n  the  ranks  of  Young  World  Develop- 
ment that  something  more  should  be  do4e 
In  addition  to  repeating  Walks  year  aft4r 
year.  The  young  leadership  began  to  que#- 
Uon  the  value  of  the  Walks  insofar  as  elimi- 
nating hunger  was  concerned.  They  learned 
that  hunger  is  a  problem  closely  interrelatad 
with  unemployment.  Illiteracy,  ill  healt|», 
and  other  manifestations  of  the  underlying 
condition  of  poverty  that  characterizes  tHe 
lifestyle  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  marginal 
men  and  women  around  the  world.  Hungfr 
is  a  symptom,  but  poverty  Is  the  cause,     i 

In  June  1970,  twenty-flve  young  organi- 
zers of  yWD  attended  the  World  Food  Con- 
gress, where  they  were  exposed  to  the  stag- 
gering dimensions  of  global  poverty,  t^e 
frustrations  of  the  United  Nations  •Plrft 
Development  Decade"  (1960-1970),  and  the 
parallel  causes  of  poverty  both  In  developiag 
coiuktries  and  In  the  U.S. 

At  the  Congress,  they  heard  time  and  aga|n 
the  growing  frustrations  expressed  by  to 
many  representatives  of  the  world's  poor  na- 
tions, and  perceived  the  implications  of  the^e 
emotions  for  international  political  and  ec4>- 
nomic  relationships  between  the  U.S.  aijd 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  1970's  az^d 
beyond. 

The  American  youth  returned  home  vot- 
ing to  do  something  about  this,  and  con- 
vinced that  public  education  was  the  b«0t 
thing  they  could  do  to  help  generate  tHe 
sense  of  awareness  necessary  for  the  Amert- 
fun  public  to  support  a  vigorous  develop- 
ment effort.  They  decided  to  continue  thir 
Walk  program,  but  also  to  require  that  eadh 
Walk  project  include  an  organized  pubQc 
education  component.  1 

To  the  young  people,  "public  education" 
encompasses  a  variety  of  education  tect- 
niques.  Some  of  the  more  experienced  YWD 
organizers  have  already  achieved  formal  cur- 
riculum reform  in  local  high  schools  a4d 
universities,  obtaining  the  agreement  of  ad- 
ministrators to  add  formal  courses  Ln  Inter- 
national development  to  curriculum  lists.  1 

Others  have  initiated  informal  community 
education  programs,  offering  seminars,  read- 
ing lists,  and  church  and  club  discussions  to 
local  citizens.  Many  have  created  "develop- 
ment Ubraries"  in  their  local  headquarters. 

This  year,  each  sponsor  of  a  Walker  will 
receive  pamphlets  and  other  materials  whieh 
discuss  the  rationale  for  attacking  poverty 
worldwide,  comparing  the  U.S.  effort  to  other 
naOons  and  defining  this  effort  in  terms  of 
our  oational  Interest.  There  will  be  "coi^i- 
munity  teach-outs",  posters,  flyers,  displays. 
and  a  movie  created  by  the  YWD  youtig 
people. 

Plans  for  the  International  Walk  Weeke|id 
in  the  United  Statas   Indicate   that   th4ise 
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youth  maintain  faith  in  the  existence  of  % 
reserve  of  fundamental  good  will  in  the 
American  community.  Their  activity  implies 
their  belief  that  Lf  thU  good  wUl  can  be  in- 
formed regarding  the  extent  of  global  prop- 
erty and  the  implications  it  has  for  all  of 
human  society  m  the  future,  then  the  people 
of  the  U.S.  wUl  accept  the  ellmlnaUon  of  the 
eaiuea  at  poverty — development — as  a  prior- 
ity objective  for  our  nation's  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  They  Intend  to  dramatize 
this  objective  during  the  weekend  of  liCay  8-0, 
1971.  They  intend  to  make  development  an 
iBsue  in  the  United  States. 


April  SO,  1971 


DEFORESTATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHioAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Deforestation"  appearing 
in  the  Washington.  D.C.  Evening  Star, 
Friday.  April  16.  1971,  highly  critical  of 
clear-cutting  practices  by  the  TJ3.  Forest 
Service. 

Of  late,  I  have  come  to  the  sad  con- 
clusion that  the  Forest  Service  is  less 
concerned  with  preservation  of  a  previous 
resource  and  wise  management  of  the 
public  lands  than  it  is  with  maximizing 
timber  cutting  to  the  disadvantage  and 
jeopardy  of  other  values  of  equal,  and 
perhaps  greater,  importance. 

Conservationists  are  becoming  thor- 
oughly fed  up  with  the  practices  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  disregarding  proper 
management  of  the  national  forests  and 
the  clear  mandate  of  Congress  in  the 
Multiple  Use  Act. 

The  article  merits  careful  reading: 

Dejorkstation 

In  1950,  this  country's  164  national  forests 
were  set  apart  by  law  as  "multiple  purpose" 
areas,  to  be  used  for  recreation,  watershed 
protection,  wUdlife  preservation,  range  de- 
velopment and  timbering.  Today,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  with  the  firm  backing  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  appears  determined  to 
scrap  that  poUcy.  If  the  administration  view 
prevails,  the  187  milUon  acres  of  national 
forest  land  will  become  a  vast  tree  farm,  op- 
erated for  the  welfare  and  the  profit  of  the 
lumber  Industry. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong,  in  princli^e,  with 
private  logging  on  pubUc  lands.  It  has  been 
done,  on  a  selective  basis,  since  the  forests 
were  orst  set  aside  in  1906  "for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number."  But  there  is 
something  very  wrong  with  a  rate  of  cutting 
that  far  exceeds  the  rate  of  forest  growth. 
And  that  is  what  is  hi^penlng  today. 

Since  1950,  receipts  from  timber  cutting  in 
the  national  forest  have  increased  1,000  per- 
cent, from  $29  mllUon  to  $284  million.  The 
administration  proposes  to  increase  the  tim- 
ber crop  over  the  next  few  years  by  60 
percent. 

This  rate  of  cutting  has  led  to  the  practice 
of  "clear-cutting" — the  harvesting  of  all  trees 
in  a  given  area  Instead  of  the  selective  cut- 
ting of  mature,  diseased  or  unwanted  trees. 
It  is  an  efficient  method,  employing  machines 
of  total  destruction.  It  is  economical;  the 
denuded  areas  can  be  replanted  with  orderly 
rows  of  saleable  trees.  But  there  Is  one  draw- 
back: It  is  an  environmental  atrocity. 

Clear-cutting  destroys  the  forest.  Replant- 
ing may  restore  the  trees,  but  centuries  of 
natural    grovrth   are   required   to   replace   a 


forest.  The  denuding  of  woodlands  speeds  soil 
erosion,  increases  the  slltatton  of  riven, 
threatens  wUdllfe  and  destroys  recreational 
potential. 

The  administration  and  the  timber  cut- 
ters argue  that  the  lumber  is  needed  to  meet 
the  IncreaMng  demands  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation and  the  government's  bousing  goal 
of  3.6  million  new  and  rebuUt  houses  a  year. 
The  conservationists  counter  by  suggeetlng 
that  wood  is  not  the  Ideal  building  material 
tat  the  central  cities,  where  much  federal 
housing  will  be  located.  They  argue  tbat 
owners  of  private  forests,  who  normally  gup- 
ply  75  percent  of  the  country's  lumber,  should 
be  encouraged  to  convert  to  tree  fanning. 
They  believe  that  the  additional  cost  of  m- 
lective  cutting  shotild  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  as  part  payment  for  environmental 
improvement. 

The  conservationists  have  the  better  of 
the  argument. 

Certainly  the  practice  of  clear-cutting 
should  be  baited  at  least  until  the  Forest 
Servloe  catches  up  on  the  S-mnilon-aore 
reforesting  gap  that,  by  the  service's  own 
figuring,  already  exists.  It  should  be  relnstt- 
tuted  only  In  those  areas — If  any  such  exist- 
that  are  of  no  potential  recreational  value, 
and  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ecologi- 
cal trauma  produced  by  the  mowing  down  of 
a  forest  will  have  no  adverse  impact  on  the 
wildlife,  the  soil  or  on  any  watwshed. 

It  seems  incredible  that  in  this  era  of  en- 
vironmental enlightenment  the  administra- 
tion should  be  pushing  to  abandon  the  con- 
cept of  multiple  use  of  the  national  forests. 
Somehow,  the  message  must  be  oonveyed 
that  the  first  consideration  of  any  use  to 
which  these  public  lands  are  put  must  be 
their  preservation  for  the  generations  to 
come,  when  natural  forest  land  will  be  a 
commodity  beyond  price.  Oongress  will  have 
the  means  to  get  tbat  message  across  when 
the  President's  request  for  more  money  for 
Forest  Service  timber  operations  comes  up. 

First.  Congress  shotild  declare  a  morato- 
rium on  clear-cutting.  Second,  it  should  pare 
the  President's  budget  request.  Third,  the 
law  establishing  the  multiple-use  concept 
of  the  national  forests  should  be  re-exam- 
ined with  the  aim  of  eliminating  those  loop- 
holes through  which  the  administration  and 
the  timber  cutters  are  now  trying  to  crawl. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  29.  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
since  1952,  the  last  full  week  of  April 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  observance  of 
Secretaries  Week,  in  recognition  of  the 
invaluable  role  played  by  able  and  loyal 
secretaries  In  business.  Industry,  educa- 
tion, government,  and  the  professions.  I 
should  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  well-deserved  tribute 
to  my  staff  of  congressional  secretaries 
as  well  as  all  other  secretaries  who  are 
the  unsung  heroines  of  our  system,  and 
none  of  ua  could  get  along  wittiout  them. 

They  make  our  Job  much  easier.  They 
prepare  good  letters  from  our  scrambled 
dlctatlMi;  they  tell  us  where  our  appoint- 
ments are  and  when  to  be  there;  they 
ainswer  questions  for  us  and  for  our  con- 
stituents; they  handle  our  casework; 
they  know  where  everything  Is  filed.  They 
bring  us  our  coffee  in  the  morning:  they 
greet  our  visitors — and  do  so  in  a  way  to 
make  that  first  good  impresslcm.  And 
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gometimes  they  run  interference  for  us 

when  things  get  rough. 
To  quote  another  grateful  boss  who 

wrote  this  terse  verse  in  1922: 

Tliere's    many    a    weary    businessman,    re- 
nowned from  sea  to  sea, 

Whose  burdens  have  been  lightened   by  a 
faithful  employee, 

WTiose  woman's  instinct,  highly  trained,  and 
quicker  than  his  thought. 

Foresees  the  thing  that  should  be  done,  then 
does  it  as  she  otight. 

Amen  to  that.  Small  vonder  that  the 
secretary  is  honored  as  the  "first  lady 
of  American  business."  and  that  her  im- 
measurable contribution  to  business,  in- 
dustry, government,  and  education  is 
now  more  clearly  recognized  than  ever 
before.  She  continues  to  maintain  the 
highest  professional  and  personal  ethics, 
and  her  resolve  Is  directed  to  Increased 
learning  and  efficiency,  which  combined 
with  her  profound  loyalty,  makes  her  in- 
valuable to  the  office  in  which  she  is 
employed. 

In  today's  era  of  the  pushbutton  and 
computer,  the  secretary  need  not  fear  for 
her  job.  There  is  no  mechanical  substi- 
tute for  her  Judgment,  her  ability  to  take 
and  delegate  responsibility,  her  initia- 
tive. I  could  not  agree  more  heartily  with 
Mrs.  Margaret  Lawson,  tlie  international 
secretary  of  the  National  Secretaries  As- 
sociation in  1965,  who  said: 

While  tomorrow  there  will  be  a  tremendous 
increase  In  machinery  and  gadgetry,  there  is 
one  constant  that  will  not  change.  Today's 
and  tomorrow's  secretary  will  still  be  a  prin- 
cipal humanizing  Influence  In  the  office.  Our 
profession  tomorrow,  as  it  Is  today,  will  be 
carried  on  by  wonderful  human  beings.  Ma- 
chines wlU  supplement,  but  they  will  never 
supplant  people. 

It  is  with  deep  appreciation  that  I  sa- 
lute the  loyalty,  efficiency,  and  hard  work 
of  the  secretaries  throughout  our  Nation 
vftio  keep  the  office  gears  turning  so 
smoothly.  I  tender  my  best  wishes  for 
their  continued  success  and  achieve- 
ment. 


AFRICAN  ART  FAVORED  OVER 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOXTIBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  became  economy  minded  and  by 
parliamentary  finesse  rather  than  the 
will  of  the  Members  voted  to  cut  the 
appropriation  for  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  by  $100,000  to  a  reduced 
$570,000. 

It  is  often  felt  that  people  give  pref- 
erence in  the  spending  of  their  money 
to  the  necessities  which  have  top  pri- 
ority in  their  way  of  thinking.  This  be- 
ing so,  while  the  House  approved  $570,- 
000  for  the  House  Internal  Security 
Cixnmittee  to  continue  its  efforts  to  in- 
form the  American  people  of  commu- 
nism, subversion,  and  enemies  of  consti- 
tutional government,  the  local  paper  an- 
nounced that  the  Museum  of  African 
Art  was  given  a  $500,000  Federal  grant 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 
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In  fact,  a  second  $500,000  grant  was 
raised  from  tax-free  foundations  and 
wealthy  individuals  who  were  able  to 
avoid  their  fair  share  of  taxes  to  the 
Government. 

Comparing  the  $570,000  to  Internal 
Security  with  $500,000  to  African  art  It 
could  appear  that  the  Federal  establish- 
ment is  as  concerned  with  dispelling  so- 
called  racial  myths  as  with  protecting 
the  American  people  suid  our  system  of 
government  from  the  scourge  of  inter- 
naticoial  communism,  its  domestic  dupes 
and  fellow  travelers. 

I  ask  that  a  newsclipplng  be  inserted 
at  this  point: 

MUSEUM  OF  ArucAN  Abt  OnTDte  $600,000 
OEAirr 
(By  OuB  Oonstantine) 
The  Museum  of  African  Art  here  has  an- 
nounced It  vrill  receive  a  $600,000  matching 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  one  at  the  largest  single  grants 
ever  made  by  the  federal  agency. 

The  grant  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Warren  Robblns,  director  of  the  museum, 
and  its  sister  Institution,  the  Frederick 
Douglass  Institute  for  Negro  Arts  and  His- 
tory. 

Robblns  reported  completion  of  a  year- 
long fund  drive  to  raise  another  $800,000 
from  private  sotu-ces.  Including  a  $40,000 
contribution  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lloyd 
Kreeger.  The  bulk  of  the  private  funding  was 
a  $300,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
"I'm  delighted,"  Robblns  said.  "The  tvcada 
will  enable  the  museum  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
gram of  becoming  a  protoype  of  artistic  and 
educational  development  of  African  art  In 
the  United  States." 

The  federal  share,  $500,000.  came  from  the 
humanities  agency  instead  of  Its  sister  insti- 
tution, the  National  Endovnnent  for  the 
Arts,  and  reflects  the  stress  the  museum  has 
placed  on  educational  programs  in  African 
art. 

Since  the  museum  opened  In  1964,  more 
than  4,000  D.C.  groups,  including  many  from 
D.C.  schools,  have  participated  In  study  tours 
at  the  museum,  Robblns  said. 

The  museum  also  has  lent  works  for  an 
artmobUe  to  the  Virginia  Museum  at  Fine 
Arts  In  Richmond. 

"What  we  mtend  to  foster  Is  a  public 
awareness  of  the  richness  of  African  culture, 
drawing  from  the  research  achleTeinentB  ot 
art  historians,  anthropologists  and  educa- 
tors," Bobbins  said. 

He  expressed  hope  that  such  an  exposure 
by  the  public  to  African  culture  would  "dis- 
pel the  racial  myths,  notably  In  such  things 
as  Tarzan  films,  that  Africa  Is  a  cultural 
backwater." 

Other  private  contributors  were:  Samuel 
H.  Kress  Foundation,  $60,000;  Rockefeller 
Brothers,  Albert  List  and  J.  M.  Kaplan  foun- 
dations, $33,000  each,  and  the  Agnes  and 
Eugene  Meyer  Foundation,  $10,000.  The  re- 
maining $16,000  came  from  smaller  grants. 


GREEN  THUMB  PROJECT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprfl  29.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  youth 
are  often  spoken  of  as  our  most  impor- 
tant national  resource.  While  we  can- 
not overestimate  the  need  for  develop- 
ment of  our  future  citizens,  we  need 
to  consider  another  resource  of  great 
potential  and  usefulness  which,  I  am 
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proud  to  say,  we  are  now  beginning  to 
tap— our  senior  citizens.  In  several 
counties  in  my  district,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  our  Senior  citizens 
are  again  playing  a  significant  role  in 
the  community  through  public  works 
projects  of  beautlflcation,  maintenance, 
et  cetera.  The  program  is  called  Green 
lliumb  and,  in  addition  to  benefiting  the 
local  area,  the  program  primarily  Is  de- 
signed to  aid  participants,  elderly  people 
under  the  iwverty  line  in  rural  areas, 
I  commend  the  Green  Thumb  program 
as  another  successful  Illustration  of  the 
services  which  older  people  can  provide 
for  the  community  while  improving 
their  pensions,  their  c(»nmunlty  status, 
their  self-confidence,  and  their  country's 
welfare.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  more  inti- 
mate description  of  the  meanlngfulness 
of  the  program  to  its  participants,  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  21,  Sunday  issue 
of  the  Austin  American  Statesman: 

GBJOEN    THTTICB    QIVBS    OLDTOOkB    NXW    LOPX 

(By  Margaret  Thomas) 
When  Matthew  Hodges  retired  as  a  porter 
at  age  66  two  years  ago,  he  was  expected  to 
do  as  minions  of  elderly  Americans  must  do 
after  retirement — ^resli^  himself  to  a  life 
of  inactivity  and  boredom,  besides  trying  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  on  nothing 
more  than  a  Social  Security  check. 

Now,  three  days  a  week  Hodges  goes  to 
work  at  8  a.m.,  does  his  day's  labor  and 
leaves  for  home  at  4  pjn.  He  says  he  loves 
being  on  the  Job  again — doing  an  honest 
day's  work  and  getting  an  honest  day's  pay. 
Hodges  got  his  new.  late-in-llfe  Job  through 
a  program  called  Green  Tliumb,  which  Is 
funded  by  the  federal  government,  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Farmers  Union  and 
r\in  on  the  local  level  by  the  Austin  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department.  The  program  got 
underway  nationally  In  1966  and  was  begun 
In  Austin  In  December  1970. 

Austin  has  17  Green  Thumb  workers  who 
do  their  Jobs  in  crews  of  seven  and  10  men. 
They  work  eight  hours  a  day  three  days  a 
week,  making  $1.60,  an  hour  with  the  fore- 
man making  $1.85. 

The  men's  Job  aeslgnment  is  to  beautify 
Austin,  and  they've  accomplished  a  lot  to- 
ward that  goal  since  they  began  In  December. 
Strollers  on  ZUker  Park's  Safari  Trail  now 
have  rotigh-hewn  log  steps  to  aid  them  \ip 
the  steep  slopes,  and  they  can  cross  a  tn-ldge 
built  across  a  creek  In  the  area  to  look  Into 
a  pond  made  clearer  and  deeper  because  the 
men  dredged  silt  from  the  bottom. 

At  Barton  Springs  one  crew  Is  excavating 
earth  and  constructing  drainage  channels 
to  keep  ttie  play  area  from  becoming  gluti- 
nous mire  after  a  rain. 

An  Island  formed  In  the  shape  of  a  ship 
was  left  in  the  middle  of  a  drainage  ditch  at 
Barton  Springs.  A  pecan  tree  will  be  planted 
in  the  middle  of  the  island  to  represent  the 
mast  of  the  "ship,"  which  wlU  become  a 
glorious  place  for  young  sea  captains  to  play. 
One  of  the  first  projects  undertaken  by 
the  city's  Green  Thumb  crews  will  show 
best  In  the  spring  when  the  red  bud  trees 
they  planted  along  Hemphill  Parkway  and 
University  Avenue  begin  to  bloom. 

For  Matthew  Hodges  and  his  wife,  who  live 
in  Llttlg,  life  has  begun  to  show  blooms  of 
hope  again. 

He  aald,  "before  Green  Thumb.  Social  Se- 
curity was  all  my  wife  and  me  lived  on. 
and  the  g<^n'  vras  pretty  tough  sometime." 
Hodges,  who  is  the  crew  foreman,  aald 
he  enjoys  the  physical  labor  Involved  In  the 
work  projects.  Ho  supervises  the  work  of 
his  men  but  said.  "I  wouldn't  tell  them  to  do 
notftln*  I  wouldn't  do  myself  We  work 
together. 
"Qieen  Thumb  Is  one  of  the  best  things 
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I  know  of  for  poor  people,"  b«  commented. 
"It  glvee  you  a  cbance  to  work  reguiAr  Uid 
make  your  pay.  and  we  do  Jobs  that  oeed  to 
be  do&e. " 

He  added  wttix  a  laugh,  "Now  I'm  able  to 
keep  up  with  my  bills  and  wont  have  bo 
bad  credit." 

Moet  of  the  local  men  on  Green  Thuitib 
are  retired  farmers,  aiul  one  of  them  Bidll 
grows  a  little  oorn  and  malse  with  the  h«lp 
of  aeon. 

They  aU  have  four  things  in  common. 
Each  of  them  is  below  the  poverty  letel 
flnanclally,  and  each  agrees  that  Green 
Thumb  has  benefited  him  moneywlse.  They 
all  plan  to  keep  on  the  Job  aa  long  a«  they're 
allowed  to  work,  and  they  aU  feel  eatlsfao- 
Uoa  In  worklne  regularly.  Another  thing— 
tb«y  have  found  a  camaraderie  In  the  wckk 
grovtp,  a  sense  of  belonging  to  sootetu^g. 

Richard  D.  Sterling  is  a  78-year-old  retleeU 
farmer  wbo  Utm  On  a  Uttle  piece  of  land 

in  UtUg. 

He  used  to  do  part-time  construct^n 
work,  but  he  quit  several  years  ago  becaqse 
no  one  was  hiring  him.  He  said,  "Tou  kndw, 
they  won't  let  you  work  after  you  get  a 
oerMln  age,  and  I  love  to  work. " 

Smith  Hunter  of  Uttlg.  79  years  old,  also 
used  to  work  on  construction  Jobs,  but  when 
he  could  no  longer  find  employment  because 
of  his  age,  he  went  to  work  for  a  golf  course, 
watering  the  greens,  trimming  shrubs. 

"I  could  only  work  at  the  golf  ooujse 
In  the  spring  and  summertime,  and  the  r^st 
of  the  time  we  got  on  the  beet  way  we  kntw 
how." 

Sra  J.  Piper,  74,  perhaps  the  most  eti- 
thuslastlc  of  the  crew,  said  emphatically,  "I 
dont  like  Green  Thumb — I  love  It!" 

Piper,  who  Is  a  retired  farmer  of  Man()r, 
said,  "I  dont  raise  nothln'  on  the  farm  tio 
more,  Tm  getting  too  old  to  fool  with  cattie. 
All  that's  there  is  me,  my  wife,  two  granjd- 
chlldren  and  my  dogs."  . 

Before  the  Green  Thumb  opportunity 
f^m*  up  for  >'!"',  he  was  managing  "catoh- 
as-catcb-can,"  as  he  put  It.  . 

"Tht  income  that  I  had  Just  wasn't 
enough.  My  wife  was  m  the  hoeplUl,  an<^  I 
was  Jua*  workln'  here  and  yonder  tryln'  to 
make  It.  When  I  came  to  Green  Thumb,  It 
looked  like  God  had  opened  up  the  way  tor 
me." 

Before  he  went  to  work  for  Green  Thuitb 
Piper  did  odd  Jobs  to  help  supplement  l>ls 
Social  Security  Income.  He  made  $2  or  »3  a 
Job. 

"Maybe  people  been  knowln'  me  aU  ifiy 
life,  they  would  give  me  Uttle  yard  Job^— 
maybe  workln'  up  the  flower  beds — that's 
about  all,"  be  said  shaking  his  head.         i 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  ooNmcncuT 
n*  THB  HOUSI  or  BEPRI»ENTATIVE$ 

Thursday.  ApHl  29.  1971 

Mr.  aiAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  id 
annlverBary  of  Israel  Independence 
salute  the  nation  and  people  of 
for  their  heritage  and  spirit  of  1e 

As  individuals  the  Israelis  and 
peoples  everywhere  pursue  knowledge,  as 
if  that  pursuit  were  a  destiny  andi  a 
unique  national  character.  And  as  a  na- 
tion Israel  represents  a  concentrated 
world  resource  of  learners,  of  student*  of 
life,  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences. 

Israel  as  a  nation  has  learned  otl^er 
lessons,  though,  in  the  harsh  realities  of 
world  politics.  Israel  has  learned  about 
survlrai  in  a  politieal  desert  that  must  at 
times  seem  to  have  no  oasis  of  allies,  a  id 
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because  Israel  has  learned  those  lessons, 
has  faced  ttiat  desert,  it  lias  much  to 
teach  America. 

We  would  do  little  Justice  to  Israel  In- 
dependence Day,  therefore,  in  focusing 
only  on  the  many  admirable  but  non- 
oontroversial  aspects  of  Israeli  life.  We 
should,  instead,  in  the  spirit  oX  Jewish 
learning  and  study,  continue  our  assess- 
ment of  American  Middle  East  policy 
and  see  what  lessons  ti>e  post  year  has 
taught. 

We  have  learned  for  example,  that  23 
years  have  not  diminished  Arab  hostility 
toward  the  existence  of  the  Israeli  State, 
and  that  such  deeply  seated  hostility  does 
not  disappear  with  changes  of  Arab 
leadership.  We  have  also  learned,  or 
should  have  learned  that  in  diplomacy 
capitulation  is  not  strength,  that  "even- 
handedness"  may  eventually  tie  Amer- 
ica's hands,  and  that  to  deserve  trust 
allies  must  avoid  the  substitution  of  ooa- 
venient  marriages  for  lasting  relation- 
ships. 

This  country's  strong  commitment  to 
the  survival  of  Israel,  although  not  for- 
malized in  treaty,  has  been  notably 
weakened  by  administration  poUcy  in 
tkte  past  year. 

We  have  not  learned  that  forced 
Israeli  concessions  prior  to  negotiation 
with  the  Arabs  and  tiieir  Russian 
backers  will  weaken,  not  strengthen,  the 
possibility  for  Middle  East  peace. 

We  have  not  learned  that  even- 
handedness  in  American  Middle  East 
policy  will  be  interpreted  not  as  bal- 
ance but  as  two-faced  vacillation,  and 
may  commit  us  to  ineffective  action  or, 
if  and  when  we  finally  "get  tough,"  an 
unnecessary  war. 

And  we  have  not  learned  that  our 
recognition  of  and  commitment  to  Israel 
23  years  ago,  and  sut>sequent  adminis- 
tration and  congressional  expressions  of 
support  and  provision  of  arms,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  fall  by  the  wayside  of  con- 
venience diplomacy. 

The  achievements  of  the  people  of 
Israel  are  great.  Mi.  Speaker,  and  the 
challenges  they  have  faced  and  met 
would  have  overwhelmed  pec^le  of  lesser 
determination.  But  the  challenges  Israel 
faces,  not  the  least  of  which  is  cinrecit 
American  foreign  policy,  axe  equally 
imposing. 

The  Jewish  peoples  have  learned  well, 
in  world  politics  as  in  other  fields,  and 
can  teach  America  if  we  will  only  leam. 

A  celebration  of  the  23d  annivenarjr 
of  Israel  Independence  Day  would  not 
be  mecuxingful  without  a  commitment 
that  there  will  be  a  24^th  such  anniver- 
sary, and  a  50th  and  a  100th  as  well. 
Among  its  many  ancient  meanings 
"Shalom"  also  means  "peace."  and  our 
commitment  must  be  that  the  peace 
be  lasting. 


GLEN  J.  KOEPENICK  DIES 


SFSXCH  or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MABTXAXI) 
IN  THE  HOU3B  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  AprQ  27,  1971 

Mr.  QXiDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Qlen  J.  Koe- 
penlck  of  Rockville,  Md.,  viras  a  man  gen- 
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erous  with  his  time  and  abilities  who  gave 
much  to  the  improvement  of  Instlkuttoos 
and  individuals  throughout  his  entire 
adult  life.  It  was  my  honor  to  count  him 
as  a  personal  friend  who  had  a  deep  In- 
terest and  dedication  in  improving  life  for 
his  community  and  his  fellow  man.  With 
deep  regret  at  his  early  death  I  wish  to 
submit  the  following  article  from  the 
Wasliington  Evening  Star  of  April  21, 
1971,  describing  the  life  of  this  Maryland 
community  leader. 

The  article  f  (^ows : 
Olzn  J.  Kobp*mick  Debs;   Exxcutxvs,  Civic 

LXAOBK 

Glen  J.  Koepenlck,  48,  a  Montgomery 
County  real  estate  executive  and  business  and 
civic  leader,  died  In  Surburban  Hospital  yes- 
terday after  a  stroke.  Be  lived  at  7712  Savan- 
nah Drive,  Bethesda. 

Mr.  Koepenlck  was  president  of  the  Rock- 
ville Arm  bearing  his  name  that  he  founded 
in  1961.  Before  that  be  had  been  in  the  retail 
hardware  business  In  Rockville. 

He  was  a  founder  and  director  of  County 
Federal  Savings  and  Xjoan  Association  aiul  a 
member  of  Suburban  Trust  Oo.'s  advisory 
board. 

He  served  one  term  on  the  RockvUle  City 
CouncU  In  the  early  1060s. 

Mr.  Koepenlck  bad  been  president  of  the 
Rockville  and  Montgomery  County  chambers 
of  commerce  and  was  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Montgomery  County  United  Givers  Fund. 
In  March  he  was  appointed  campaign  chair- 
man for  the  Easter  Seal  Treatment  Center 
of  Montgomery  County. 

He  was  secretary  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Realtors  and  a  member  of 
the  National  and  Maryland  associations  of 
real  estate  boards.  He  was  named  Realtor  of 
the  Year  by  the  county  board  In  1969. 

In  1963  be  received  the  "Cltlaen  of  the 
Year"  award  from  the  BockvlUe  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Bom  In  Chicago,  he  moved  here  with  his 
family  In  1932.  He  was  a  graduate  of  St. 
John's  College  and  Georgetown  University. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Betty  More- 
land:  a  son.  Glen  Jr.,  of  Silver  Spring;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  William  Rlckman  Jr.,  of  Sil- 
ver Spring,  and  Judy  Koepenlck  of  Arlington; 
two  brothers,  Edward,  of  Potomac,  and  Ward, 
of  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  and  a  grandson. 

Mass  will  be  said  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Catholic  Church,  9200 
Kentadale  Drive,  Potomac,  with  burial  In 
Gate  of  Heaven  Cemetery. 


POPULATION  COMMISSION 
HEARINGS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  PACKWOOD 

09  OKMOOV 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  Apnl  29,  1971 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14  and  15,  the  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture held  hearings  here  In  Washington, 
D.C..  and  some  excellent  testimony  was 
presented  Ijy  a  variety  of  witnesses.  The 
hearings  covered  a  range  of  subjects  re- 
lated to  population  growth,  including 
statements  on  family  planning,  the 
ecology  and  environment,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  women's  rights. 

Testimony  during  the  2  days  of  hear- 
ings was  too  voluminous  to  include  in 
the  Rbcoro  in  toto,  but  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  few  statements  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  flavor  of  the  hear- 
ings. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Recom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rbcord,  as  follows: 

gXATEMENT  BY  TH«  HONORABLE  DONAU)  RUMS- 

nxD  CooNSBLoa  to  the  PRKsmcirr,  Before 
THE  Commission  on  Population  Growth 

AND  THE   AMERICAN  FXJTUM 

In  his  Population  Message  of  July  18, 
1969  the  President  said : 

"One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to 
human  destiny  In  the  last  third  of  this 
century  will  be  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion Whether  mans  response  to  that  chal- 
lenge will  be  a  cause  for  pride  or  for  despair 
in  the  year  2000  will  depend  very  much  on 
what  we  do  today.  If  we  now  begin  our  work 
m  an  appropriate  manner,  and  If  we  continue 
to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  energy  to  this  problem  then  man- 
kind wUl  be  aWe  to  surmount  this  challenge 
as  It  has  surmounted  so  many  during  the 
long  march  of  civilization." 

In  that  message,  the  President  outlined 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  could  Im- 
prove Its  efforts  to  assist  In  the  solution  of 
world  population  problems. 

The  President  also  directed  attention  to 
the  need  for  careful  examination  of  the 
problems  aaeoclated  with  population  growth 
m  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  Oon- 
eress  to  establish  the  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future, 
and  m  March  1970,  he  signed  the  Act  estab- 
Ushlng  the  Commission  and  charging  It  to 
examine  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth  and  Internal  migration  In  the  United 
States  between  now  and  the  year  2000;  to 
UMSS  the  problenas  this  will  poee  for  our 
government,  our  economy,  and  our  reeources 
and  environment;  and  to  make  recommenda- 
Uons  on  how  the  Nation  can  best  deal  with 
these  problems. 

AN    EDUCATIONAL  TASK 

The  members  of  this  Commlselon  have  an 
opport^unlty  that  Is  given  to  very  few  P^P'e- 
It  Is  to  help  the  Nation  prepare  for  Its  fu- 
ture The  nature  of  government  Is  such  that 
few  men  have  the  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  hope  they  can  get  one  fire  out  before 
being  called  to  the  next  one.  The  result  Is 
that  long-term  oonslderBtlons  tend  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  emergencies  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

This  means  that  this  Commission  Is  faced 
with  a  major  educational  task.  It  U  dlfllcult 
to  get  people  concerned  about  the  Implica- 
tions of  today's  decisions  for  events  that 
could  take  place  thirty  years  hence.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  thoughtful  people  vrtll 
respond  once  the  gravity  of  the  Issues  are 
explained  and  understood. 

The  task  of  this  Commission  Is  made  the 
more  challenging  because  Issues  of  popula- 
tion growth  are  more  likely  to  be  neglected 
than  most.  This  particular  subject  matter 
tends  to  be  neglected  because  Its  effects  are 
subtle  and  pervasive,  not  obvious  and  fo- 
cused and  because  population  growth  can- 
not be  changed  fast.  As  a  result,  we  tend  to 
turn  our  attention  to  those  things  which 
we  think  can  be  affected  more  Immediately. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  this  Com- 
mission can  do  Is  to  lay  the  facts  and  Is- 
sues before  the  American  people  and  to  ad- 
vise on  the  development  of  decisions  on  the 
course  of  population  growth.  You  have  al- 
ready made  a  significant  step  In  this  di- 
rection In  your  Interim  Report. 

THE   SERIOUBNESS    OF   THE   ISSX7E 

The  point  this  Commission  mxist  make 
that  300  or  400  million  Americans  Is  a  de- 
velopment not  to  be  taken  lightly;  Is  a  most 
Important  one. 

We  doubled  our  population  In  the  United 
States  In  the  last  half-oentury.  Aa  President 
NUon  noted  in  his  Population  Message  of 
July  19, 1960: 
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"I  believe  that  many  of  our  present  social 
problems  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  only  fifty  years  In  which  to  ac- 
commodate the  second  hundred  mlUlon 
Americans."  ,    , 

A  key  question  on  which  this  Oommlaalon 
must  provide  guidance  la:  Should  the  Na- 
tion double  Its  population  again  In  the  next 
one-half  century?  That  wovUd  give  us  over 
400  mlUlon  people  50  years  from  now.  Piur- 
thermore,  that  level  wlU  be  achieved  If  Amer- 
icans average  only  three  children  per  famUy 
during  the  intervening  years. 

The  Issue  at  this  point  is  not  coercion 
versus  volunUrUm.  The  issue  U  not  specific 
measTires  that  the  government  might  take. 
Such  Issues  ultimately  must  be  dealt  with. 
But  aU  of  them  rest  on  a  far  more  Important 
issue.  That  Is  whether  the  American  peo- 
ple agree  that  population  growth  In  the 
United  SUtes  is  of  serious  enough  conse- 
quence to  require  a  collective  decision. 

The  Commission  has.  In  lU  Interim  Report 
caUed  for  the  development  of  an  explicit 
population  policy,  although  It  has  wisely 
postponed  specific  recommendations  pending 
the  results  of  Its  research  and  deliberations 
on  specific  Issues.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
fundamental  point  running  through  what 
you  have  said  Is  this:  How  rapidly  the  U.S. 
adds  Its  third  hundred  mlUlon  people,  and 
whether  It  should  then  add  a  fourth  hundred 
million,  are  questions  requiring  forethought 
and  decision.  Are  these  events  to  be  allowed 
to  develop  wllly-niUy,  or  are  they  of  sufficient 
importance  so  that  the  question  of  doubling 
our  population  to  a  level  of  400  million  In 
less  than  one-half  a  century  should  be  ap- 
proached deliberately  as  a  matter  of  public 
discussion,  public  decision  and  with  an 
awareness  of  the  effects. 


WHY    NOW? 

The  Commission  has  indicated  why  the 
NaUon  cannot  realistically  expect  to  stablllEe 
Its  population  Immediately.  One  of  the  tasks 
facing  the  Commission  Is  to  make  clear  to 
the  American  people  why  our  past  repro- 
ductive performance  commits  the  Nation  to 
substantial  additional  population  growth  In 
the  future. 

There  is  another  and  more  subtle  task — 
to  make  clear  that  even  though  substantial 
additional  population  growth  will  eventually 
occur,  this  does  not  by  sny  means  say  that 
nothing  can  be  done  now.  For  the  fact  Is 
that  the  lead-time  Involved  In  altering  the 
course  of  population  growth  is  so  long  that. 
If  the  Commission  wishes  to  make  any  Im- 
pact for  the  long-term  future,  the  time  to 
make  that  Impact  Is  now. 

Why  now?  Because  If  we  do  not  make  a 
decision  now  we  simply  pass  on  a  larger 
problem  to  the  generations  which  fcdlow. 
That  speaks  to  the  Issue  of  reeponaibUlty. 

Because  right  now  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  reproducing  at  a  level  closer  to  stabili- 
zation than  we  have  seen  In  many  years.  It 
speaks  to  the  question  of  opportunity. 

Why  now?  Po\ir  Presidents  have  given  their 
support  to  America's  efforts  to  assist  foreign 
nations  who  wish  to  limit  population  growth. 
The  credibility  of  this  support  hinges  In  part 
upon  the  degree  of  responsibility  we  In  the 
United  States  display  In  population  affairs 
here  at  home. 

A  PROBLEM  FOB  ALL  OUR  PEOPLE 

I  hope  that  the  Commission  wUl  approach 
Its  work  seeing  population  problems  as  prob- 
lems of  all  Americans,  not  of  any  Umlted  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

The  family  planning  programs  for  the  poor, 
which  were  administered  under  my  super- 
vision by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmlty, 
represented  one  among  many  types  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  the  ability  of  the 
poor  In  oiir  country  to  shape  their  own  des- 
tiny. These  famUy  planning  programs  were 
developed  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
ability  to  make  choices  concerning  family  slw 
reUtes  to  the  famUy^  abUlty  to  escape  pov- 
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erty  as  do  the  eduoaUonal  level  and  oocupa- 
Uonal  skills  of  its  clilef  breadwlnnera.  These 
programs  were  designed  to  help  poor  faml- 
Ues  solve  tbelr  own  problems,  and  they  are 
contributing  to  the  achievement  of  this  ob- 

jecUve. 

But  population  growth  Is  not  primarily  a 
problem  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  people  In 
our  ooiantry  are  not  poor  and  most  children 
are  born  to  parents  who  are  not  poor.  If  popu- 
lation growth  Is  a  problem  then  it  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  will  not  be  solved  by  tbe  poor,  but 
by  all  Americana.  Programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  are  designed  to  help 
the  poor  IndlvlduaUy  solve  their  Individual 
problems.  But,  the  work  of  this  Oonunisslon 
must  deal  with  the  abUlty  of  the  Nation  to 
solve  Its  natlonsJ  problems. 

This  means  that  tbe  Commission  must 
focus  on  a  new  range  of  considerations  which 
do  not  present  themselves  when  a  family  Is 
confronting  a  decision  on  tbe  number  of 
chUdren  It  should  have.  The  Commission's 
special  focus  must  be  on  such  national  Issues 
as  tbe  Impact  of  population  on  environment, 
the  use  of  resources,  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, Individual  Industries,  and  government 
services.  These  many  other  Issues  present 
themselves  when  we  ask  not  only  bow  we  can 
enable  a  family  to  better  Itself,  but  bow  we 
can  better  enable  the  NaUon  to  manage  Itself. 

THE  AMXaiCAN  rOTtFRE 

I  hope  tills  Commission  will  look  at  the 
"population  problem"  In  the  UJ3.  from  tbe 
point  of  view  of  our  abUlty  to  provide  a  de- 
cent quality  of  life  for  the  people  we  already 
have. 

The  Commission  could  well  suggest  ways  In 
which  the  Nation  could  do  a  better  Job  In- 
vesting In  Its  people.  To  what  extent  do  the 
problems  we  face  resiUt  from  our  faUure  to 
adequately  prepare  many  of  oiir  people  for 
life  in  a  highly  technical,  mobile,  urban  so- 
ciety? ^  ^ 

I  hope  tbe  Commission  wUl  not  be  satisfied 
with  projecting  current  standards  of  living 
into  tbe  future,  but  that  It  wiU  show  us  the 
ways  in  which  a  de-emphasls  on  quantity 
might  pennlt  us  to  devote  more  of  our  efforts 
to  improving  the  quaUty  of  life  in  the  United 
States. 

Put  another  way,  I  hope  this  Commission 
wUl  take  seriously  the  second  part  of  its  title. 
It  Is,  after  aU,  the  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  anO,  the  American  Future.  Its  Inter- 
est In  population  should  be  derivative.  Not 
the  nximbers  themselves,  but  their  impact  on 
tbe  feature  of  America  that  our  people  wish 
to  preserve  and  develop.  Is  the  emphasis  I 
look  for  from  this  distinguished  group. 

Teotimont  of  Alan  F.  OurrMArHEm.  MJJ., 
Pbxsxdbnt,    Planned    Paekmthood-Woeld 

PCM'ULATION,   BEFOBE  THE  VS.   COMMISBIOir 

on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameei- 

CAN  FtmiEE,  April  14,  1971 

I  need  not  remind  tbe  Cammlaalon  that 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Population,  the 
organization  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
has  had  famUy  planning  as  Its  primary  con- 
cern and  activity  since  It  was  founded  by 
Margaret  Sanger  In  1914,  67  years  ago.  The 
reason  for  Its  formation  was  the  fact  that 
effective  contraception  was  then  unavaUable 
to  disadvantaged  Americans.  This  discrimi- 
natory  omission   had   been   highlighted   In 
1912,  two  years  earlier,  by  82  year  old  Dr. 
Abraham  Jacobl,  America's  fliBt  great  pedi- 
atrician, in  hlB  Presidential  address  before 
the  American  Medical   Association.  Dr.  Ja- 
cobl's  words  were  spoken  at  a  time  when  An- 
thony  Comstock,  the   arbiter   of   American 
morals,    and    Comstockism    were    at    their 
height.   In   his   address.   Dr.   Jacobl   coura- 
geoudy  said,  "As  long  as  the  weU-to-do  limit 
their  offspring,  the  advice  to  tbe  poor  to  limit 
their  ChUdren  is  perhaps  more  than  merely 
excusable".    Sixty    years    ago    this    was    an 
Iconoclastic  utterance. 
Our  organization  from  lt»  very  inception 
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viewed  ability  to  control  conception  aa>  a 
basic  human  right  for  It  grant*  couples  frae- 
dom  of  choice  In  the  most  Important  human 
endeavor,  creation  of  children.  Inability  to 
control  conception  leads  to  unwanted  con- 
ceptions, unwanted  births  and  often  to  faii- 
Uies  of  excessive  size,  which  In  turn  is  often 
associated  with  poverty,  an  association  Aris- 
totle noted  2,400  years  ago  In  his  book  on 
•'Politics".  He  wrote,  'Neglect  of  an  effectlive 
policy  of  conception  control  la  a  never  fail- 
ing source  of  poverty  which  Is  in  turn  tjie 
parent  of  revolution  and  crime". 

No  vital  organization  Intimately  concerned 
with  the  social  scene  can  remain  static;  poli- 
cies must  change  to  advance  and  direct  social 
progress.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Amerlcioi 
birth  control  movement  only  married  women 
with  a  letter  from  a  physician  referring  thqm 
for  an  ailment  which  contra-Indicated  preg- 
nancy were  served  in  our  clinics.  In  the  mld- 
thlrtles  married  women  coxild  be  self -referred 
simply  because  they  wished  to  avoid  pr^- 
nancy.  The  next  step  which  came  late  in  t^^ 
fifties  admitted  unmarried  women  oW 
twenty-one  to  oiir  clinics.  I  might  add  this 
departure  created  a  lot  of  flak,  some  directed 
at  me.  With  the  changing  sexual  patterns  of 
youth  resulting  from  earlier  sexual  maturity, 
emancipation  from  adult  authority  and  otiier 
factors.  Planned  Parenthood  several  years  a(;o 
deemed  it  necessary  to  offer  contraception  !to 
unmarried  minors  in  order  to  Implement  tbe 
goal  of  only  wanted  children  bom  to  iB- 
sponalble  parents. 

Planned  Parenthood  in  the  last  fdw 
decades  has  come  to  view  sexual  sterlllifi- 
tion  as  a  highly  relevant  form  of  voluntaf^ 
birth  control.  We  feel  it  should  be  regard^ 
as  a  method  of  contraception,  permanent 
contraception.  In  contrast  to  temporary 
methods  such  as  the  pill  or  lUD.  Sterilisa- 
tion has  a  useful  role  in  terminating  repno- 
ductlon  when  a  couple  has  achieved  the  sljee 
of  family  they  deeire.  | 

The  attitude  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  toward  liberalization  of  abortion 
has  undergone  significant  change  during  Its 
history.  Unreallstically  it  was  felt  for  majiy 
years  that  wider  distribution  and  availabil- 
ity of  contraception  would  materially  redute 
the  incidence  of  illegal  abortion.  Unfortii- 
nately  there  Is  no  evidence  that  this  was  the 
case.  Furthermore,  analysis  of  legal  and  £- 
legal  abortion  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  t^e 
static  situation  In  regard  to  abortion  whl^ 
existed  before  1967  was  intolerable.  On  the 
basis  of  the  study  by  Qold,  et  al  on  abortion 
in  New  York  City,  It  was  clear  that  ledal 
abortion  was  practiced  In  a  discriminatory 
fashion,  the  incidence  being  35  times  hlghpr 
in  proprietary  than  in  municipal  hospitals, 
and  five  times  higher  on  the  private  serv- 
ices of  voluntary  hospitals  than  on  the  ward 
services  of  the  very  same  institution.  Oo|d 
also  showed  that  Illegal  abortion  wfcs 
decldely  less  lethal  among  whites  th4n 
among  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  These 
discriminatory  findings  in  those  granted 
legal  abortion  and  mortality  risk  In  Uleg|&l 
abortion  are  confirmed  by  other  investiga- 
tors. 

Planned  Parenthood  at  first  favored  par- 
tial liberalization  of  archaic  State  aborti(>n 
statutes,  but  in  October  1969  on  the  basis  of 
early  results  from  the  ALI  bills  in  Colorado 
and  California  went  on  record  In  favor  of  tjie 
removal  of  abortion  from  the  criminal  code. 
This  places  the  performance  of  abortion  |n 
the  same  category  as  other  surgical  prt)- 
cediu«6,  a  decision  between  doctor  and  p|t- 
tient. 

Although  there  is  little  Imminent  danger 
In  the  United  States  of  starvation  or  othfr 
disasters  from  overpopulation,  the  time  h^s 
come  for  this  country  to  adopt  a  nationlil 
policy  leading  to  prompt  population  stablH- 
zatlon.  Both  Planned  Parenthood  and  I  be- 
lieve that  It  can  be  achieved  by  allowing  pet- 
pie  to  control  their  fertility  through  volun- 
tary means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  first  requirement  for  population 
stabilization  is  a  broad  national  program 
of  voluntary  fertility  control,  making  full 
uee  of  all  effective  and  medically  safe  means. 
As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  my  belief  and  the 
belief  of  the  organization  I  represent  that 
control  over  the  number  and  spacing  of 
children  Is  a  basic  human  right.  Fertility 
is  owned  by  the  individual,  not  by  the  State, 
Church  or  Society.  In  the  past,  these  three 
forces  used  their  authority  to  compel  chlld- 
bearlug.  Until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  1965  in  the  Griswold  case  many 
states  prohibited  partially  or  even  totally 
the  sale  or  use  of  ccntraceptlvee.  Only  three 
months  ago  the  Federal  Comstock  [K'ovi- 
slon  prohibiting  importation,  sale  or  ad- 
vertising of  contraceptive  articles  was  finally 
repealed  by  Congress.  Even  in  1971  some 
Federal  and  state  policies  remain  which 
continue  to  limit  the  ability  of  oouplee  to 
control  their  fertility.  Failure  to  make  basic 
health  services,  including  family  planning 
available  to  all  Am^icana  and  refusal  to 
pursue  vigorously  research  In  the  field  of 
contraceptive  development  have  further 
Umlted   exercise  of  this  basic  right. 

The  significant  study  by  Drs.  Weetoff  and 
Bumpass  Indicates  that  elimination  of  un- 
wanted fertility  would,  if  present  deelrea 
ooncemlng  family  size  remain  the  same, 
virtually  atabllize  population  growth.  No 
one  can  Intelligently  deny  that  both  peraon- 
al  and  societal  ends  will  be  best  served  by 
the  elimination  of  unwanted  fertility.  The 
Cammlselon  should  recommend  a  coutm 
of  forthright  action  to  achieve  thla.  Such  a 
program  must  Include  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  safer,  more  effective  contraoeptlvee, 
provision  of  family  planning  services  to  all 
who  want  them,  complete  eradication  of 
policy  restrictions  on  fertlUty  control — in- 
cluding those  based  on  age  and  marital 
status,  repeal  of  abortion  laws  and  in- 
creased availability  of  voluntary  steriliza- 
tion. 

Because  our  health  system  Is  based  on 
private  care,  medical  services,  including  fam- 
ily planning  have  been  denied  to  low-income 
women  who  do  not  have  access  to  private 
physicians.  In  the  past  public  authorities 
began  to  mtUce  efforts  to  provide  at  public 
expense  maternity  and  infant  oare,  limocula- 
tion  and  other  health  services  to  the  poor. 
As  a  result  of  legislation  in  the  past  few 
years  family  planning  Is  beginning  to  join 
that  list  of  available  services.  Each  legisla- 
tive authority  for  family  planning  services 
specifies  that  It  must  be  received  voluntari- 
ly and  may  not  be  made  a  condition  for 
receipt  of  other  services.  We  have  In  the 
past  fought  to  enforce  this  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Although  legislative  authority  now  exists 
to  provide  family  planning  services  to  low- 
income  women  who  need  and  want  them, 
the  present  Administration  has  failed  to  seelc 
adequate  funds  for  the  programs.  In  FY 
1971  less  than  30  percent  of  available  funds 
were  requested  and  in  FY  1972  only  80  per- 
cent oif  available  funds   are  being   sought. 

If  the  Commission  believes  the  reduction 
of  unwanted  fertility  Is  Important,  the  Com- 
mission must  seek  a  more  realistic  commit- 
ment to  this  program. 

Although  Drs.  Westoff  and  Bumpass  note 
that  unwanted  fertility  Is  highest  among  the 
poor  and  uneducated  it  Is  also  prevalent  in 
all  social  and  economic  groups.  This  Is  largely 
due  to  the  Imperfection  of  existing  methods 
of  contraception.  The  most  effective  method, 
the  oral  contraceptive,  is  used  by  eight  mil- 
lion American  women  but  causes  side  effects 
and  Is  therefore  contraindlcated  for  millions 
of  others.  The  lUD,  foam,  condoms  and  rhy- 
thm are  less  effective  and  have  other  draw- 
backs. Since  studies  show  that  virtually  all 
American  couples  will  use  some  form  of  con- 
traception at  some  time  during  their  repro- 
ductive years  it  seems  Inconceivable  that  so 
little  Is  being  done  to  improve  methods. 
ATter   doing   nothing   for   many   yeers  the 
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Federal  Government  in  now  only  slowly  de- 
veloping a  contraceptive  development  pro- 
gram. The  Family  Planning  Services  and 
Population  Research  Act  authorized  greatly 
increased  activity  In  population  research  but 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  Ignoring  this  new  authority.  The; 
rejected  the  $30  million  authorized  In  F? 
1971  and  are  seeking  only  one-fifth  of  th« 
funds  authorized  for  FY  1973.  If  the  Com- 
mission believes  unwanted  fertility  is  Im- 
portant the  Commission  must  urge  the 
prompt  utilization  of  all  funds  available  for 
this  program. 

Non-poor  Americans  are  hindered  in  theli 
attempts  to  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  will  bear  by  other  factors  as  well 
The  oral  contraceptives,  intrauterine  devices 
and  diaphragm  all  require  professional  medi- 
cal prescription.  Most  insurance  policies  do 
not  cover  the  cost  of  routine  family  planning 
care.  And  this  care,  when  oral  contraceptives 
are  used,  may  nm  as  high  as  (65.00  per  year. 
Nor  do  many  Insurance  policies  cover  the  cost 
of  voluntary  sterilization  or  abortion  imless 
the  procedure  is  medically  indicated. 

The  Commission  should  recommend  that 
Insurance  companies  cover  the  cost  of  all 
contraceptive  care,  Including  abortion  and 
sterilization  and  most  importantly,  the  Com- 
mission should  strongly  urge  the  Congress 
to  specifically  Include  coverage  for  these  pro- 
cedures In  any  national  health  Insurance 
program  that  Is  developed. 

ABOmON 

If  control  of  fertility  Is  a  basic  right  then 
safe,  legal,  free  abortion  must  be  made  avail- 
able. Abortion  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
unwanted  fertility  Is  essential  in  two  in- 
stances— as  a  backup  mechanism  where  preg- 
nancy has  results  frm  contraceptive  failure 
or  where  there  Is  failure  to  use  contracep- 
tion. It  does  not  seem  logical  to  condone 
the  use  of  contraceptives  to  prevent  unwant- 
ed pregnancy  but  demand  that  a  pregnancy 
caused  by  contraceptive  failure  be  continued. 
and  while  I  find  abortion  an  Impractical 
and  expensive  form  of  birth  control,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  woman  should  be  pun- 
ished by  enforced  childbirth  Just  because  she 
failed  to  use  contraception. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United 
States  presented  to  the  Nation  his  personal 
views  on  the  subject  of  abortion.  I  regret 
that  he  did  this  at  a  time  when  this  sub- 
ject is  at  issue  before  over  20  state  legis- 
latures and  the  Supreme  Court.  Personal 
views  of  the  President  always  carry  some  of 
the  prestige  of  the  great  ofBce  he  holds  and 
I  would  hope  that  these  decisions,  especial- 
ly the  Court  decision,  would  be  made  with- 
out weighing  the  personal  views  of  any  one 
man.  The  President  stated  that  he  does  not 
find  abortion  an  acceptable  means  of  popu- 
lation control.  If  the  President  means  by  this, 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  government  or 
any  Individual  should  urge  acceptance  of 
abortion  by  any  woman  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  our  numbers,  I  not  only  agree  with 
that  statement,  I  applaud  the  sentiment  and 
I  am  certain  that  most  others  who  have  pur- 
sued abortion  law  reform  agree. 

In  fact  present  abortion  laws  Impose  the 
moral  Judgments  of  others  on  individual 
women  and  force  them  either  to  bear  un- 
wanted children  or  to  seek  an  illegal  abor- 
tion. A  century  of  restrictive  abortion  laws 
have  not  eliminated  the  practice.  Clean, 
safe  therapeutic  hospital  abortions  have  usu- 
ally been  available  to  those  who  have  money 
and  know  -low  to  manlpxilate  the  system. 
Illegal,  bEickroom  abortions  have  usually 
been  secured  and  suffered  by  many  others. 

The  action  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  promulgating  a  uniform,  liberal  abortion 
policy  for  personnel  and  dependents  on  the 
basis  of  advice  from  their  medical  consul- 
ttnts  was  a  most  welcome  step  forward.  The 
new  policy  took  Into  consideration  the  fact 
that  military  personnel  have  no  control  over 
where  they  are  stationed  and  no  voice  In 
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mftklne  or  altering  state  laws.  I  regret  that 
S^Presldent  rescinded  that  excellent  and 
eminently  fair  order. 

The  arguments  both  against  and  In  favor 
of  liberalized  abortion  are  emotional.  In 
manv  instances  the  reactions  of  the  viscera 
not  the  mmd.  To  me  life  is  a  contlnum.  Po- 
tential Ufe  bgelns  before  the  process  of  fer- 
tniaatlon.  There  Is  a  living  sperm  and  a  Uv- 
m-  egg  for  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
fertUlzatlon.  The  physical -chemical  urUon 
sunply  continues  the  potential  of  creating  a 
new  life  which  does  not  become  an  actual 
life  until  the  birth  o^"  a  viable  fetus,  one  ca- 
pable of  survival  when  separated  from  its 
intrauterine  environment.  Until  this  occa- 
sion occurs,  for  me,  elimination  at  any  time 
of  a  potential  life  is  not  murder.  Nor  will  I 
accept  the  argument  that  abortion  must  lead 
to  euthanasia  and  genocide.  This  certalnl; 
has  not  occurred  in  Japan  after  23  years  of 
abortion  on  demand,  nor  in  Russia  or  her 
satellites  after  16  years.  As  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord Hitler's  Germany,  which  practiced  geno- 
cide, had  very  restrictive  abortion  laws. 

Plnally,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  Im- 
moral than  forcing  an  unwilling  mother  to 
bear  an  unwanted,  unloved  child.  A  great 
deal  of  emotional  and  unscientific  literature 
has  been  written  about  the  mental  anguish 
of  women  who  undergo  abortion.  I  suggest 
that  the  suffering  endured  by  both  mother 
and  child  as  a  result  of  compulsory  child- 
birth Is  far  better  documented. 

The  issue  of  abortion  Is  presently  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Regardless 
of  the  Court's  decision  the  Commission 
should  make  recommendations  concerning 
abortion  policy.  If  the  Court  rules  that  laws 
limiting  abortion  violate  a  woman's  right  to 
control  her  body,  abortion  for  eliminating 
unwanted  pregnancy  will  still  not  be  uni- 
versally available.  In  this  case  I  would  hope 
the  Commission  will  recommend  a  series  of 
steps  to  make  abortion  available.  These 
should  Include: 

A  program  of  Federal  grants  to  make 
abortion  available  to  low-Income  women; 

Withdrawal  of  all  Federal  funds  from  pub- 
lic and  private  hospitals  that  discriminate 
against  this  procedure. 

If  the  Court  should  rule  that  states  have 
sole  legal  jurisdiction  over  abortion,  the 
Commission  should  sponsor  research  In  and 
recommend  to  the  States  provisions  that  will 
make  this  procediure  available  to  the  largest 
number  of  women  under  the  safest  and  least 
expensive  conditions. 

BIRTH    CONTROL    FOR    MINORS 

Birth  control  methods  must  also  be  pro- 
vided to  sexually  active  teenagers.  A  recent 
study  shows  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  first 
births  are  premarltally  conceived.  Dr.  Phillips 
Outright,  in  a  recent  publication  on  lllegltl- 
macy,wrltes,  "Sixty-seven  percent  of  all  un- 
wed mothers  experiencing  a  first  birth  were 
under  20  years  of  age  .  .  .  Prevention  of  Il- 
legitimate first  births  is  thus  prlmartly  a 
problem  for  teenagers." 

A  report  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Podell  on  Families 
on  Welfare  in  New  York  City  states  that  25% 
of  mothers  on  welfare  became  pregnant  when 
they  were  sixteen  years  of  age  or  less  and  half 
were  pregnant  before  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Two  recent  studies  of  unwed  adolescent 
mothers  (Prank  Furstenberg,  Jr.,  Leon  Cordis 
and  MUton  Markowltz.  "Birth  Control  Knowl- 
edge and  Attitudes  Among  Unmarried 
Pregnant  Adolescents:  A  Preliminary  Re- 
port": Clyde  V.  Von  Der  Ahe,  "The  Unwed 
Teen-Age  Mother,"  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology,  May  15,  1969) ,  one 
conducted  among  a  predominantly  white 
group  and  the  other  predominantly  black, 
found  that  they  had  been  given  Inadequate 
knowledge  of  birth  control  by  parents,  schools 
and  the  mass  media. 

The  problem  Is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  most  doctors  are  unwilling  to  give  con- 
traception to  teenagers.  One  study  sponsored 
by  the  Ortho  Pharmaceutical   Corporation 
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showed  that  even  with  parental  consent  only 
40%  of  general  practitioners  and  64%  of 
gynecologists  wUl  give  contraceptive  infor- 
mation to  15-17  year  olds. 

In  most  states  the  laws  and  regiUatlons 
governing  medical  treatment  of  minors  have 
been  construed  to  prohibit  the  provision  of 
family  planning  services  without  prior  par- 
enUl  consent,  which  in  most  Instances  can 
not  be  sought  for  obvious  reasons.  The  re- 
sult U  that  many  young  women  receive  con- 
traceptives only  after  having  borne  their  first 
child.  Ladles  and  gentlemen  it  is  about  time 
we  faced  reality;  reality  is  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  American  teenagers  are 
sexually  active.  Denying  them  the  availabil- 
ity of  contraceptives  U  unlikely  to  make 
them  sexually  less  active— It  only  creates  a 
tangible  result  of  the  activity  In  the  form  of 
an  unwanted  conception. 

And  the  consequences  of  conception  may 
vary  radically  according  to  income.  The  mid- 
dle class  young  woman  has  greater  access  to 
abortion  to  end  the  unwanted  pregnancy.  If 
she  decides  to  have  the  child  she  will  have 
little  trouble  in  placing  it  for  adoption.  The 
poor  young  woman  Is  much  more  likely  not 
to  have  access  to  abortion  or  adoption  and 
to  be  faced  with  the  burden  of  raising  the 
unwanted  child. 

The  Conmilsslon  should  recommend  that 
all  states  follow  the  lead  of  the  few  which 
have  amended  laws  concerning  the  provi- 
sion of  medical  services  to  minors  so  as  to 
allow  the  prescription  of  family  planning 
and  therapy  for  venereal  disease  without 
parental  consent. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  program  would 
substantially  control  unwanted  fertility  and 
substantially  reduce  population  growth,  if 
family  size  preferences  remain  as  they  are 
now.  However,  the  number  of  children  de- 
sired and  born  per  family  has  varied  con- 
siderably m  the  past  and  there  Is  no  gtiar- 
antee  that  they  will  not  vary  again.  There- 
fore. If  this  Nation  Is  to  establish  a  poUcy  ol 
population  stabilization  the  Commission 
must  consider  the  means  available  to  mflu- 
ence  desired  family  size.  Since  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  women  who  are  gainfully 
employed  have  fewer  children  and  because 
the  Commission  acknowledges  in  its  Interim 
Report  that  increased  opportunities  for 
women  are  desirable  in  their  own  right.  I 
hope  your  recommendations  will  Include  en- 
dorsement of  at  least  the  following  measures- 
Federal  support  of  comprehensive  child 
care  centers. 

Tax  deductions  for  working  mothers  to 
cover  the  cost  of  child  care. 

Kllmlnatlon  of  Inequities  In  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits. 

Strengthened  policies  against  dUcrinalna- 
tlon  by  sex  in  employment,  promotion  and 
pay. 

POPUU^TION    KDT3  CATION 


I  note  with  Interest  that  the  Commission  Is 
sponsoring  studies  on  the  subject  of  popula- 
tion education.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
studies  will  lead  to  recommendations  for 
coxirses  In  this  field.  This  was  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  President  Johnson's 
Committee  that  has  not  been  translated 
Into  meaningful  public  poUcy.  The  environ- 
mental Education  Act  of  1970  specifies 
that  population  dynamics  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  component  of  courses  In  environ- 
mental education  and  the  Tydlngs  Act 
contains  a  section,  authored  by  one  of 
your  members.  Senator  Cranston,  to  provide 
funds  for  informational  and  educational  ma- 
terials in  popiUatlon  dynamics.  However, 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  are  generally  mlnlscule  and 
sufficient  sums  cannot  be  foxind  under 
present  legislation  for  the  development  of 
adequate  materials  and  courses  on  popula- 
tion dynamics.  The  educational  money  re- 
quested for  FY  1972  under  the  Tydlngs  Act 
is  less  than  $1  mllUon  and  It  i^pears  that  thla 
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sum  wUl  be  directed  solely  toward  materials 
on  educating  people  to  use  contraception. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  government 
spurned  a  role  In  education.  Then,  with  the 
shock  of  sputnik  and  under  the  guise  of  na- 
tional defense.  Federal  funds  were  made 
available  for  science  education.  This  concern 
with  science  went  so  far  as  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  "science  clubs  ".  In  1966  the  model  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  was  used  In 
making  Federal  funds  available  for  strength- 
enmg  Instruction  In  the  humanities  and  arU. 
In  the  past  two  years,  legislation  has  been 
approved  to  provide  Federal  funds  for  Dr\ig 
Abuse  Education  and  Environmental  Edu- 
cation. 

It  Is  time  that  we  designate  Federal  funds 
for  the  development  ol  educational  programs 
m  population.  These  funds  should  be  used 
for  research  into  appropriate  program  func- 
tions, development  of  course  materUls,  ualn- 
ing  of  teachers  and  introduction  of  sviitable 
courses  at  the  primary,  secondary  and  college 
levels  and  In  adult  and  In  special  education 
courses. 

The  range  of  course  material  should  in- 
clude at  a  minimum  human  sexuality,  famUy 
life,  birth  control,  population  dynamics  and 
relationship  of  population  size  to  problems  of 
the  environment. 

I  am  aware  that  sex  education  has  aroused 
strong  feelings  In  some  areas  across  the 
ooimtry  but  let  me  observe  that  unpopu- 
larity of  any  idea  among  amall  but  vocifer- 
ous groups  does  not  provide  an  acceptable 
excuse  for  avoiding  thla  subject.  One  can 
hardly  expect  to  educate  anyone  on  the 
subject  of  population  without  mcludlng  the 
subject  of  sex. 

The  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future  has  a  formidable 
task,  but  one  which  oould  have  great  im- 
pact on  history's  course.  I  trust  you  will 
have  the  strength  and  courage  to  face  the 
sensitive  issues  unafraid  and  to  recommend 
forthright  solutions  based  on  merit  and  not 
on  compromise  and  expediency. 

ALSK    T.    OCTTICACHm,    KJ>. 

Alan  Outtmacher,  President  of  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Population  (Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc.) ,  Is  a 
dlplomate  In  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Albert  Einstein 
School  of  Medicine,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  the  Mount 
Slnal  School  of  Medicine.  UntU  1966  he  was 
a  clinical  professor  at  Columbia's  CoUege  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  lecturer  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  He  la  the 
author  of  many  scientific  and  pc^ular  books 
and  articles  on  contraception,  Infertility, 
pregnancies,  twining  and  the  history  of 
medicine.  His  most  recent  books  are  Birth 
Control  and  Love  (1969)  and  Vnderttanding 
Sex:  A  Yountf  Perton'a  Guide  (1970).  The 
former  highlights  the  pest  and  present  in 
contraception  and  offers  a  glimpse  mto  the 
future.  In  the  latter.  Dr.  Guttmacher.  who 
has  been  teaching  sex  education  In  schools 
for  over  20  years,  discusses  the  physiology 
of  human  reproduction  and  attitudes  and 
behavior  related  to  sexuality. 

A  native  of  Baltimore  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine,  he 
taught  anatomy  at  his  alma  mater  and  at 
the  University  of  Rochester.  After  residency- 
training  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Associate 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Later  he  became  Director 
of  the  oomblnod  Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  at  New  York  Mount  Slnal 
Hospital,  a  post  held  untU  1962,  when  he 
assumed  leadership  of  Planned  Parenthood- 
World  PopvUatlon,  the  United  States  na- 
tional voluntary  birth  control  organization. 
He  is  past  President  of  the  New  York  Ob- 
stetrical Society  and  formerly  Chairman  ol 
the  Central  Medical  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Planned  Parenthood  Federation  in 
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Ixmdon.   He    holds   honorary   degrees   from 
Dartmouth  College  and  Br&ndeU  UnlT«aiity. 

STATncntT  OP  Cakl  Pops,  WAawcscrtov  Bxp- 

usuiTATivv  or  Zkso  PoPTTijiTioN  Otaoyim, 

Apul  16,  1»71 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Comtnls- 
ston.  I  am  Carl  Pope,  the  Washington  R^re- 
■entatlve  and  Political  Director  of  Zero  Papu- 
lation Growth,  Inc.  ZPO  was  founded  two 
years  ago,  to  fill  the  need  for  a  political,  graas 
roots  organisation  concerned  about  the  p^b- 
lems  posed  by  population  growth  for  the 
quality  of  life  In  the  United  States.  ZPO  now 
has  OTor  33.000  members  cffganleed  In  over 
350  local  chapters  all  oyer  the  nation.  Jt  Is 
ZPO's  goal  to  work  through  poUtlc&l  adtlon 
and  public  education  to  achieve  populajtlon 
stabilization  In  the  United  States,  and  sten- 
toally,  through  a  world  wide  networl^  of 
similar  but  lndet>eQdent  organizations;  to 
end  global  |x>pulatlon  growth  as  well.  As  a 
first  step  In  that  direction  concerned  cltlt»ns 
In  Canada  have  recently  formed  ZPQ  Canada. 

The  lack,  as  late  as  1900,  of  a  single  mass 
membership  population  organization  Is  evi- 
dence of  a  long  standing  failure  In  this  coun- 
try to  take  seriously  the  Idea  that  a  Unite 
land  mass  with  finite  resources  could  and 
should  support  only  a  limited  and  stable 
population.  With  due  respect  to  all  those  who 
worked  to  bring  this  Commission  Into  exist- 
ence, and  to  you  who  have  served  on  Ic  for 
the  past  nine  nujnths,  I  am  afraid  this  Obm- 
mlasion  is  still  further  evidence  that  our  Mst 
complacency  has  not  yet  been  shaken.  ^Iils 
Commission  has  been  assigned  an  imm«yiae, 
an  impossible  task,  and  given  a  very  ajiort 
period  of  time  and  very  limited  reeot^rcee 
with  which  to  work.  This  Commission  has 
been  asked  to  work  on  problems  which  etect 
nearly  every  sector  of  American  society,  and 
to  provide  guidance  of  those  sectors  at  to 
the  facta  concerning  the  impact  of  popiila- 
tlon  growth  on  their  work.  This  sho\ild  not 
be  necessary.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  available  to  It,  through  the  ceasus 
data  and  its  own  research  capacity,  the  abil- 
ity to  build  into  Its  planning  processes  the 
relationships  between  population  growth  and 
Its  mission.  If  It  has  been  left  up  to  this 
CoDuniasion  to  do  this  Job,  it  is  only  because 
DOT  Is  still  not  willing  to  take  popiUaiion 
seriously. 

So  ZPO  had  hoped  that  the  interim  report 
of  this  Commission  might  make  a  major  oon- 
tribution  towards  forcing  this  country  to 
take  population  seriously.  The  Commlstlon 
clearly  takes  it  seriously;  the  rhetoric  is  all 
there,  and  the  call  for  a  National  Population 
Policy  repi«aents  a  major  step  forward,  ^ut 
we  are  concerned  that  statements  by  the 
Commission  that  population  is  important, 
and  scientific  data  illustrating  that  point. 
are  not  adequate  to  this  task.  The  Commls- 
alon  will  not  be  able  to  place  population 
where  It  belongs,  as  one  of  the  major  Item*  on 
the  national  agenda,  until  it  recognizes  frnd 
deals  with  the  fact  that  the  major  obstacle 
towards  population  poUcy  has  been  not  the 
absence  of  scientific  information  or  evidence, 
but  rather  the  existence  of  a  set  of  establi^ed 
traditions  and  folk  beliefs  Incompatible  vfith 
the  scientific  evidence. 

The  Interim  report  touches  on  this  Isfue; 
it  tells  us  "these  are  new  times,  and  we  l^ve 
to  question  old  assiunptions  and  make  ^ew 
choices  based  on  what  population  grolvth 
means  for  the  Nation  today."  It  goes  on  to 
question  some  of  those  old  aasimiptlons.  ^ut 
nowhere  does  it  provide  a  framework  of  aew 
ideas  which  should  be  substituted  for  the 
old.  a  new  set  of  working  assumptions  to 
guide  us  in  the  future.  ZPO  strongly  urges 
the  Commission  to  remedy  this  deficiency  in 
the  final  report.  However  valuable  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  you  gather  and  organize.  If 
the  Oommisaton  does  not  confront  dlrettly 
and  oballenge  the  growth  ethic,  it  will  hRve 
faUed. 
Let  us  look,  oae  by  one,  at  some  of  the 
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key  aasimiptlons  in  the  growth  ethic  and 
their  treatment  in  the  interim  report. 

The  first  Is  the  beUef  that  infinite  growth 
Is  possible,  that  manifest  destiny  for  the 
United  States  has  a  quantitative  dimension 
without  bound.  The  interim  report  even  fails 
to  include  the  simple  statement  that  event- 
ually, at  some  future  date  and  level,  popula- 
tion growth  must  cease.  Various  scientists 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  dismal 
question  of  Just  how  crowded  an  ant  heap  it 
might  be  possible  to  support  on  this  planet. 
But  no  reputable  authority  has  questioned 
the  existence  of  some  limit.  Even  those  who 
confidently  and  unscientifically  point  to  space 
travel  as  the  answer  are  admitting  some 
limit  to  the  growth  of  population  on  this 
planet.  The  Commission,  in  its  final  report, 
wiU  have  to  deal  with  the  question,  "When 
should  growth  stop?"  It  is  unfortiuiate  that 
it  did  not  make  clear  to  the  public  that  this, 
indeed,  Is  the  question,  not  "Will  it  stop?" 
For  the  failure  to  make  cieeLr  to  the  public 
which  are  real  choices  and  which  are  simply 
facts  of  life  will  weaken  the  impact  of  your 
recommendations. 

The  second  fallacy  of  the  growth  ethlo  Is 
that  we  need  not  apply  to  the  human  species 
the  concept  of  "carrying  ca];>acity"  because 
man's  technology  somehow  makes  him  Im- 
mune to  normal  ecological  limits.  In  line 
with  this  fallacy,  the  Commission  repeats  the 
misleading  allegation  that  "rapidly  rising 
levels  of  per  capita  consumption  and  techno- 
logical mismanagement  appear  to  contribute 
more  to  environmental  pollution  than  does 
a  gradual  increase  in  total  population."  I  call 
this  statement  misleading,  because  It  rests 
on  a  scientifically  unjustified  belief  that  in 
an  interacting  system  certain  elements  znay 
be  defined  as  "root  causes"  and  certain  aa 
"Intensifiers. '  This  ia  equivalent  to  the  as- 
sertion that  when  we  multiply  two  by  three 
to  get  six  the  two  is  the  root  cause  of  six,  the 
three  merely  an  intensifier — or  vice-versa. 

The  United  States  is  in  serious  environ- 
mental trouble.  Ecological  systems  are  not 
coping  with  the  stressas  Imposed  on  them 
by  the  present  human  population,  and  as  a 
result  we  are  witnessing  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  air,  water,  land  and  our  own  Internal 
biological  and  genetic  environments.  There 
are  three  elements  In  this  system.  The  first 
is  the  number  of  people;  the  second  Is  the 
impact  which  each  person  has  on  the  eco- 
system; the  third  is  the  system  itself,  with 
its  other  species,  feedback  mechanisms,  and 
natural  stabilizers. 

Overpopulation  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  hlstorlcfU  data  on  the 
response  of  societies  which  began  to  exceed 
their  carrying  capacities,  through  increased 
population,  increased  consumption,  or  a 
combination.  And  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing; human  societies  which  begin  to  exceed 
their  carrying  capacity  do  not  voluntarily 
reduce  consumption.  They  try  to  increase 
the  carrying  capacity  by  simplifying  the 
ecosystem,  by  eliminating  competing  species, 
by  replacing  diversity  with  monoculture.  We 
are  doing  this  today  when  we  Justify  DDT, 
the  substitution  of  new  varieties  of  seeds  for 
traditional  ones  with  higher  resistance  to 
disease,  or  the  replacement  of  forest  with 
cropland,  in  terms  of  the  need  to  provide  for 
growing  populations  without  cutting  back 
on  our  standard  of  living. 

The  long  range  resvUts  of  such  simplifica- 
tion are  disastrous;  monoculture  is  unstable, 
as  the  Irish  found. 

So  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  concept 
of  "optlmtun  population"  is  incomplete,  in 
that  we  need  to  define  what  we  are  optimiz- 
ing for,  we  know  more  than  is  outlined  in  the 
Commission's  interim  report.  The  Commis- 
sion has  been  charged  with  considering  the 
American  future.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of 
historical  evidence  indicates  that  when  na- 
tions face  the  choice  between  curtailing  oon- 
sumptlon   to  preserve   the   environment  or 
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letting  rip,  they  let  rip.  Today  when  we  m^fce 
our  decisions  we  build  in  a  social  discount 
rate  of  about  10%  to  indicate  Just  how  much 
we  WiU  ignore  the  interests  of  the  future 
when  they  conflict  with  otir  own  economic 
well  being. 

So  it  seems  that  a  minimum  defimtion  ror 
optimum  population  is  one  which  pernUte 
the  long  range  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards of  living.  In  environmental  terms  this 
means  a  population  small  enough  that  high 
levels  of  per  capita  consumption  do  not 
Jeopardize  the  environment  of  the  future. 

And  I  think  the  Commission  should  tell 
the  American  people,  clearly  and  In  no  un- 
certain terms,  that  many  reputable  scien- 
tists believe  that  our  population  has  already 
exceeded  this  optimum,  that  we  must  either 
accept  a  lower  level  of  consumption  in  this 
generation,  or  seriously  damage  the  hopes  of 
future  generations  for  even  decent  stand- 
ards of  living. 

And  in  order  to  convince  the  public  of  this, 
the  Commission  will  have  to  deal  forthright^ 
ly  with  the  basic  biological  facts  and  with 
Vtit  concept  of  carrying  capacity. 

There  is  one  other  element  in  the  growtli 
ethic.  That  Is  the  isolation  of  population 
as  an  element  of  society,  the  treatment  of 
growth  as  something  which  occurs  outside 
the  normal  social  matrix.  The  crucial  result 
of  this  isolation  is  to  distort  the  class  com- 
position of  population  growth.  Social  power 
rests  largely  with  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  yet  these  groups  have  for  r  long  time 
shirked  their  responsibility  towards  p>opula- 
tion  by  asserting  that  ptopulatlon  growth  was 
largely  due  to  the  poor.  Statistics  simply  do 
not  iMar  this  out.  The  poor  and  the  near 
poor,  who  are  twenty  percent  of  the  pecula- 
tion, have  thirty-two  percent  of  the  births. 
And  for  many  of  these  families  It  is  not 
poverty  which  has  led  to  large  families,  but 
large  families  which  have  led  to  poverty. 
Kven  if  the  i>oor  had  only  the  average  nxmi- 
ber  of  children,  total  births  would  drop  by 
about  one-eighth.  A  much  smaller  change 
in  the  fertility  patterns  of  the  middle  aiul 
upper  classes  would  have  a  larger  effect. 

Yet  It  has  become  clear  to  ZPO,  through 
the  work  of  our  chapters,  that  very  few  Amer- 
icans understand  that  fact.  A  population  pol- 
icy launched  without  making  this  fact  clear 
will  be  a  population  policy  based  on  false 
prenUses,  and  doomed  to  fail.  Worse,  it  will 
be  a  population  policy  tailor  made  for  abuse 
We  hear  talk  of  genocide.  It  is  not  accurate 
to  equate  population  stabilization,  or  ZPG, 
with  genocide.  But  It  Is  facile  and  immoral 
to  liiafiiM  population  policy,  as  the  Interim 
rei>ort  does,  with  no  discussion  of  basic 
demographic  data  bearing  on  these  fears  and 
problems.  Ignorance  or  silence  will  only  serve 
the  interest  of  those  opposed  to  stabiliza- 
tion, or  who  hope  to  use  population  policy 
against  the  poor  or  a  nUnorlty  group.  We 
plead  with  the  Commission  to  remedy  this 
ommlssion  in  the  final  report. 

I  would  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  to 
comment  on  the  treatment  given  in  the  in- 
terim report  to  the  idea  of  zero  population 
growth.  The  report  take*  Issue  with  thoee 
calling  for  Immediate  zpg,  by  pointing  out 
the  demographic  costs  involved  in  any  policy 
intended  to  balance  annual  births  and  an- 
nual deaths  at  once.  It  is  true  in  this  sense 
that  "while  there  are  a  variety  of  paths  to 
ultimate  zero,  none  of  the  feasible  paths 
would  achieve  It  Immediately."  But  it  Is  not 
true  that  the  choice  is  between  the  accordion 
of  ftnTiiiai  birth -death  balancing  and  the 
model  in  which  we  wait  seventy  years  after 
we  achieve  an  NRR  of  1  before  we  reach 
our  final  population.  Tbare  are  many  other 
models  which  could  give  us  population  sta- 
bilization at  lower  than  the  300  million  pos- 
tulated as  Inevitable  by  the  Commission. 
One  which  interests  many  members  of  our 
organization  would  be  to  work  towards  an 
NRR  slightly  lees  than  1,  and  to  maintam 
that  lev^  long  enough  to  compensate  for 
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ths  residual  growtti  that  wUl  reetUt  over 
the  next  twenty  years  from  our  age  struc- 
tn«  In  this  model  the  U.S.  might  reach  its 
!Smum  population  of  about  380  mllUon 
\n\is  the  year  2000,  but  then  might  gradu- 
^IT  decline  in  the  next  century  to  our  pw»- 
ent  level  of  about  200  miUion. 

The  costs  and  oonsequencee  of  such  a 
route  need  to  be  explored;  but  we  do  not 
(Ml  the  public  interest  is  served  by  present- 
ing the  public  with  an  oversimplified  Tlew 
rf  the  choices  it  faces.  Very  UtUe  Is  reaUy 
Inevitable,  and  the  third  hundred  mUUon 
la  certolnly  not. 

These  defldencies  are  mostly  of  a  type 
endemic  to  interim  reports.  There  seems  to 
be  a  rather  general  unwUllngness  to  fore- 
close options,  to  make  choices,  to  present  the 
nubile  with  conclusions  in  such  a  report. 
But  the  task  of  shaking  the  country  lose 
from  the  growth  ethic  is  difficult  enough  that 
the  Commission  should  miss  no  opporturUty 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  full  scope  of  its 
findings  and  views.  The  growth  ethlo  wUl 
not  succumb  aasUy  or  aU  at  once.  It  wUl 
never  succumb  to  half  hearted  attack.  Old 
myths  do  not  die  simply  because  we  label 
them  so.  The  public  needs  a  comprehensive, 
incisive.  Integrated  view  of  population 
growth,  one  wliich  probes  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tent of  our  knowledge  Instead  of  hanging 
back  on  safe  and  proven  ground.  The  mem- 
bers of  Zero  Population  Growth  will  be 
looking  to  the  final  report  of  this  Commis- 
sion for  such  a  presentation. 

On  their  behalf  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear. 

TlSTIMONT   or  DaVTO   O.    PonfDBXTZR,   Bkpobx 

THE  Commission  on  Popui-ation  Obowth 
AWD  THE  Amebican  Tvtuvs,  Apml  18,  1971 
Chairman  Rockefeller  and  members  of  the 
Oommlsslon:  My  name  Is  David  Polndexter. 
I  am  appearing  as  a  representative  of  the 
Population  Department  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  This  Protestant  denomination, 
composed  of  nearly  11  million  members,  U 
clearly  on  record  on  the  population  issue  by 
vote  of  its  delegated  representative  body, 
the  General  Conference,  meeting  in  session 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  April  25,  1970.  I  have 
provided  an  adequate  quantity  of  copies  of 
the  United  Methodist  Population  Crisis  Res- 
olution for  distribution  to  Oommlsslon  mem- 
bers and  staff. 

UNITED    UETHC»IST    POPXTLATIOlf    RKSOX-XTrlOK 

The  following  summation  of  the  resolution 
details  a  few  of  its  salient  points.  The  reso- 
lution recognizes  the  population  problem  aa 
k  religious  and  moral  concern  and  calls  for 
action  by  church,  government  and  Individ- 
uals. It  underscores  the  small  family  norm 
as  a  means  for  arriving  at  population  stability 
and  thus  protecting  the  quality  of  life.  The 
resolution  further  notes  that,  in  planning 
their  family,  a  couple  should  recogrnlze  that 
families  with  more  than  two  children  con- 
tribute to  the  population  explosion.  The 
need  to  remove  the  regulation  of  abortion 
from  the  criminal  code,  placing  it  Instead 
under  regulations  relating  to  other  proce- 
dures of  standard  medical  practice  la  indi- 
cated. Abortion  would  be  avaUable  only  upon 
request  of  the  person  most  directly  con- 
cerned. Further,  the  resolution  asks  that  re- 
maining legal  and  administrative  restrictions 
on  voluntary  sterilization  be  removed  and 
that  the  mdivldual,  after  counseling,  be  given 
the  right  to  decide  concerning  his  or  her  own 
iterllization.  The  Methodist  PopuUUon  Crisis 
Beeolution  underlines  the  importance  of  re- 
search both  on  methodology  and  motivation. 

OTHER     PHOTE8TANT     DENOMINATIONS 

A  considerable  number  of  other  Ameri- 
can Protestant  denominational  bodies  have 
adopted  resolutions  relating  to  popiilatlon 
and  family  plannllng.  These  denominations 
represent  additional  millions  of  U.S.  citizens. 
Without  detailing  these  other  resolutions. 
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which  I  under«tand  will  be  supplied  to  the 
Commission,  suffice  It  to  say  here  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  American  religious  com- 
munity, through  delegated  representatives, 
has  called  for  positive  action  on  the  popula- 
tion/family punning  issue. 

THEOtOCICAI.     PBKMISE 

It  Should  be  understood  that,  when  the 
chvirch  addresses  itself  to  the  problems  of 
overpopulation.  It  does  so  from  a  theological 
perspective.  The  following  is  indicative  of 
the  theological   wellsprtngs   of  our  concern. 

The  biblical  injunction  to  be  fruitful  and 
mulUply  has  been  widely  observed.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  commandment  man  has 
ever  fulfilled!  However,  it  is  imperative  tliat 
we  understand  what  "fruitful"  means.  The 
following  homely  analogy  may  be  helpful: 
An  orchard  with  100  well-speced  trees  loaded 
with  large  luscious  fruit  may  said  to  be  fruit- 
ful. The  same  plot  of  ground  crowded  with 
1,000  malnourished,  parciied,  spindly  trees 
with  little  fruit  production,  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  be  said  to  be  a  fruitful 
orchard. 

The  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  has  empha- 
sized the  doctrine  of  creation.  But  increas- 
ingly we  understand  the  Creator  to  be  one 
who  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  life  for 
each  baby  born,  not  mere  quantity. 

DOCTRINE     OF      DOMINATION 

Another  major  religious  doctrine  relevant 
to  the  question  of  population  is  the  doctrine 
of  domination.  This  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
noted  than  in  the  eighth  Psalm  with  the 
words,  "O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  majestic  la 
thy  name  In  all  the  earth.  .  .  .  When  I  look 
at  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  estab- 
lished, what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  dost 
care  for  him?  Yet  thou  has  made  him  little 
less  than  god,  and  dost  crown  him  with  glory 
and  honor.  Thou  has  given  him  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands:  thou  hast  put 
all  things  under  his  feet,  all  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  also  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of 
the  skir  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  whatever 
paaees  along  the  paths  of  the  sea.  O  Lord, 
otir  Lord,  how  majestic  is  thy  name  in  aU 
the  earth  I" 

In  commenting  upon  the  matter  of  do- 
miiUon  in  this  Psalm,  the  standard  reference 
book  the  Interpreter's  Bible,  notes:  "Man's 
power  over  the  lower  creation  is  not  only 
a  fact  but  gives  him  a  high  moral  responsl- 
bUlty." 

The  religious  concept  of  stewardship  Is 
f\illy  involved  in  this  matter  of  dominion. 
Man  is  clearly  accountable  for  the  manner 
In  which  he  exercises  responsibility  over  all 
creation.  This  means  man's  numbers  must 
not  swell  to  the  point  of  destroying  other 
creatures  and  resources — end  even  mean- 
ingful life  for  man  himself. 

MORE  THAN  TWO  CHTl  nSKN  AGAINST  THE 

WHO.  or  COD 

Overpopulation  with  its  consequences  of 
hunger,  disease,  crowding,  resource  exhaus- 
tion, environmental  degradation,  unemploy- 
ment, etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deleterious 
effects  on  the  pool  of  human  germ  plasm. 
Is  a  monstroTis  thing.  Gi»cn  the  threat  that 
overpopulation  poses  to  the  planet  as  toeU 
03  to  the  -well-being  of  all  men,  to  go  beponit 
two  children  per  family  is  a  sin  against  man 
and  a  violaHon  of  the  will  of  Ood  for  our 
society. 

The  increasing  body  of  data  regarding 
poptilation  forecasts  and  their  lmpllcatlor« 
for  the  quality  of  human  life.  In  our  opinion, 
underlines  the  Tightness  of  the  United 
Methodist  Population  Resolution  which  in 
Its  conclusion  calls  on  us  all  to  act  now 
"that  children  may  not  be  born  to  suffer  and 
to  experience  despair,  but  rather  may  be 
the  blessed  fruit  of  love  and  the  hope  of 
a  good  tomorrow," 
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COMMENTS  ON  INTEBIM  RSPQRT 

I  now  turn  to  the  interim  report  of  the 
Commission.  We  in  the  church  appreciate 
the  labor  that  has  gone  into  the  very  con- 
siderable task  of  assembling  the  data  and 
preparing  this  interim  report.  Though  the 
Implications  of  much  of  the  report  are 
troubling  at  best,  and  nlght-marish  at  worst, 
we  are  all  In  the  debt  of  the  Commission 
and  Its  staff  for  this  report. 

KESOUBCES 

On  pages  2  and  5  of  the  interim  report 
are  references  to  resources.  The  assumption 
is  made  that  "the  U.S.  has  the  resources, 
if  It  chooses  to  tise  them,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  poptilation  growing  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  as  well  as  to  correct  \'arlous  social 
and  economic  inequities  .  .  ." 

At  a  time  when  this  nation  is  drawing  on 
food,  fiber  and  mineral  resources  from  far 
beyond  our  borders,  often  from  developing 
nations  with  inadequate  resources,  we  find 
thU  to  be  a  statement  that  calls  for  further 
scrutiny  by  the  Commission  and  for  expert 
testimony  from  the  field  of  world  resources. 

Of  all  nations,  the  reeource  consumption 
and  environm^ital  pollution  levels  of  afflu- 
ent Americans  contribute  the  largest  nega- 
tive Impact  to  the  world's  ecology.  Citizens 
of  developing  nations  as  a  whole,  though 
larger  in  numbers,  do  not  consimae  or  pollute 
at  anywhere  near  the  level  of  United  States 
citizens.  This  fact  poees  practical  ethical 
challenges  to  America's  population  growth 
as  well  as  to  its  growing  resource  consump- 
tion. 

Garrett  Hardin  has  noted  that  population 
multiplied  by  prosperity  equals  pollution, 
and  that  ultimately  the  only  way  to  reduce 
pollution  is  to  reduce  prosperity,  or  popula- 
tion. This  is  part  of  the  practical  challenge. 

Ethically,  the  question  to  be  steadily  faced 
is  this:  What  right  do  we  have  to  produce  a 
fiood  of  millions  more  affluent,  consximing, 
polluting  Americans  in  a  world  of  dimlrUsh- 
Ing  resources  and  deprived  peoples?  Do  we 
have  the  right  to  have  as  many  children  as 
we  choose,  no  matter  what  it  does  to  the 
quality  of  Ufe  for  future  generations? 

POPUUITION    FOLICT 

In  our  view,  it  is  essential  that  the  Com- 
mission arrive  at  the  point  where  It  calls  for 
the  stabUlzatlon  of  U.S.  populatlOD  size  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time. 

As  the  Commission  has  noted,  there  has 
recently  been  a  declining  birth  rate  In  this 
country.  However,  ttils  is  not  the  result  of  a 
rationally  arrived  at  national  oommltment. 
In  the  absence  of  such,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  population  growth  rates  may  not  rise 
again.  Further,  lacking  such  a  policy  and  na- 
tional commitanent.  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  we  will  close  the  gap  to  a  zero  growth 
rate  and  arrive  at  the  two-child  family  norm 
for  American  life. 

For  example,  tliere  is  oonsiderable  national 
discussion  as  well  as  growing  pressure  to  pro- 
vide completely  free  universal  health  care, 
free  education  through  graduate  levels,  and 
a  guaranteed  annual  Inoome  base  for  all 
families,  perhaps  keyed  to  family  size. 
Parental  oonoems  regarding  financial  re- 
sources for  health,  education  and  family 
maintenance  are  at  present  a  real  factor  in 
limiting  family  size.  Removal  of  strtcturee 
caused  by  these  family  financial  ooncema 
could  measurably  Increase  American  family 
size  norms  in  the  absence  of  a  two-chlld-per- 
famlly  population  policy  and  national  com- 
mitment. 

WONPOOR  WHITZa  PBIMART  flOUItCB  OP  POPUl-A- 
nON  GROWTH 

In  addition  to  our  vigorous  support  of  the 
need  for  a  national  population  stabilization 
policy,  vre  support  the  position  adopted  by 
the  family  planning  panel  of  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children,  namely  that: 

"We  recommend  a  national  program  to  edu- 
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cate  all  cltlaena  In  the  problensa  of  popiila 
tlon  growth,  and  to  develop  program*  to 
achieve  popiilaUon  BtablUty.  Population 
growth  In  the  United  States  occurs  prlm»rUy 
among  affluent  and  middle  claaa  whites,  and 
programa  designed  to  achieve  population  ata- 
blllzatlon  should  be  directed  to  reducing 
their  birthrate."  (Forum  16.) 

In  conaiderlng  the  Impact  of  existing  papu- 
lation as  weU  as  of  future  pc^vUatlon  \ipon 
resources,  environment,  and  quality  of  life, 
we  have  noted  well  the  statement  on  pages 
33  and  24  of  the  Commission's  Interln^  re- 
port, to  wit:  "We  regard  population  groiwth 
however,  as  an  intenslfler  or  multlplla-  of 
many  problems  Impairing  the  quality  ol  life 
in  the  U.S."  „    I  , 

In  light  of  the  Unlt«d  Methodist  Popula- 
tion  Resolution,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  position  of  our  church  respecting  the 
magnification  of  problems  arising  from  J>op- 

xUaUon  growth.  ._,.»,-. 

The  Commission's  Interim  report  raise*  tne 
question  on  page  2S  as  to  whether  popula- 
tion stabilization  Is  desirable.  In  our  <ipln- 
lon  stabUlzatlon  of  the  American  popul»tlon 
18  not  only  desirable.  It  Is  Imperative.  We 
recognize  that  there  are  problems  ral««^  by 
the  movement  of  this  nation  to  stability  of 
population  size,  but  In  our  considered  jpln- 
lon  they  are  not  of  the  magnitude  ol  the 
problems  posed  by  continuing  population 
growth.  I 

VOLTTNTAKIBM  I 

In  this  testimony,  I  would  Uke  to  under- 
score the  question  of  voluntarism  Inl  any 
movement  toward  population  stablllz*tlon^ 
We  concur  with  the  Commission's  statetnent 
on  page  29  that  "the  best  kind  of  naf  onal 
population  policy  would  be  one  that^rvw 
the  general  welfare  by  promoting  Informed 
individual  choice."  In  the  implementation  of 
such  a  policy,  the  United  Methodist  Church 
iB  prepared  to  devote  considerable  effort  in 
the  area  of  citizen  education  and  the  ntobll- 
Izatlon  of  an  Informed  public  opinion  re- 
garding the  population  Issue.  In  fact,  ^  are 
currently  devoting  substantial  energy  1»  this 
direction.  I 

trmaNATIGNAL  CONTEXT  I 

WnaUy,  although  this  Is  a  commission 
bro\xght  into  betag  to  deal  with  the  Aknerl- 
can  scene,  nevertheless  the  International 
context  within  which  population  growth  oc- 
curs cannot  be  ignored.  It  crops  up  lH  the 
report  in  discussions  of  Immigration  atod  in 
discussions  of  resources.  0\ir  national  destiny 
cannot  be  separated  from  a  world  h«ftdlng 
for  a  doubled  population  sometime  during 
the  decade  following  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  Is  imperative  that  attention  be  p41d  to 
our  national  Impact  on  world  resource  con- 
sumption and  environmental  degradation. 
The  example  which  this  nation  sets  In  the 
world  can  help  ttim  man's  direction;  from 
self-destruction  to  survival  of  our  species  at 
a  level  ensuring  a  truly  "human"  existence. 

International  agronomist  and  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner.  Norman  B.  Borlaug,  h*8  re- 
peatedly referred  to  the  monster  of  papula- 
tion growth.  The  world,  with  the  fnlted 
States  in  a  position  of  foremost  leadvablp. 
stands  at  a  crossroads.  The  flood  of  papula- 
tion growth  both  in  this  coimtry  and  around 
the  world  threatens  to  engulf  us  all,  together 
with  all  that  we  hold  dear  and  valuable.  In 
the  words  of  the  United  Methodist  PopiUa- 
tion  Resolution,  "A  full-scale  effort  must  be 
made  to  stem  the  flood." 

STATMCBNT   BT    PHTIJJS   T.    PIOTBOW,   PpFULA- 
TION  CtlSa  COUMTTTtX,  Bkforx  thj^  Com- 
Mirm  on  PoPxrukTioN  and  tot  American 
FuTtna.  April  14,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the|  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the  Amer- 
ican Future:   I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the  direction 
which   I   believe   United   States   popijlation 
policy  might  take  In  the  coming  decades. 
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There  are  many  com^ex  Issues  involved,  but 
I  would  like  to  raise  just  one  point  today 
and  recommend  a  single  area  In  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Commission  coiild  perform  a  signifi- 
cant educational  rede. 

There  Is  Increasing  evidence  from  many 
quarters  that  girls  in  their  teens  are  not 
emotionally,  peychologlcally,  socially,  or  eco- 
nomically ready  for  pregnancy  and  mother- 
hood. Teenage  pregnancy — to  put  It  blimtly — 
Is  often  a  disaster,  for  the  teenttger,  for  the 
family,  and  for  the  baby. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  the 
very  simplest  statistics  on  teenage  reproduc- 
tion. More  than  16%  of  American  births  in 
the  1960's  were  to  teenage  mothers  and  the 
percentage  Increased  through  the  decade. 
During  the  1970'8  there  will  be  even  more 
teenage  girls  In  the  U.S.  i)opulatlon  than  was 
the  case  in  the  19e0'8.  There  Is.  therefore, 
every  likelihood  that  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  births  to  teenagers  will  also  In- 
crease unless  a  genuine  effort  Is  made  to  re- 
duce that  number. 
Why  should  such  an  effort  be  made? 
What  are  the  disadvantages  of  teenage 
reproduction? 

On  the  health  side.  It  Is  known  that  ma- 
ternal mortality  Is  lowest  at  ages  20  to  24 
and  higher  both  before  20  and  after  25.  Perl- 
natal  and  Infant  mortality  seems  to  follow 
a  similar  pattern. 

Prom  the  social  and  psychological  point  of 
view  the  hazards  are  even  greater.  Illegiti- 
macy Is  higher  among  teenagers,  and  It  was 
estimated  recentiy  that  about  half  the  teen- 
Ekge  brides  are  pregnant  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage. A  recent  study  by  Oppel  and  Royston  at 
Johiis  Hopkins  suggests  that,  even  control- 
ling for  race,  socioeconomic  stetus,  parity, 
and  birth  weight,  mothers  under  18  are  less 
likely  to  remain  with  their  children  and  "less 
likely  bo  rear  their  children  in  families  rated 
by  social  workers  as  healthy.  .  .  ."  Their  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  have  behavior  prob- 
lems, to  be  underweight,  short  of  stature, 
and  lower  In  reading  grade  level   and  IQ.' 
There  is  an  Increasing  amount  of  research 
under  way  today  on  the  other,  potentially 
damaging,  aspects  of  teenage  reproduction. 
What  of  the  economic  future  for  the  teen- 
age girl  who  has  a  child?  Whether  she  is 
married  ot  not,  whatever  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  care  of  the  baby,  she  Is  at  a  con- 
tinuing disadvantage  In  pursuing  her  own 
education  or  career.  The  first  child  makes  a 
greater  difference  In  the  life  aspirations  and 
opportimltles  of  a  teenage  gfirl,  or  a  teen- 
age  couple,   than   later   ones.   Disadvantage 
for  the  mother,  the  child,  and  even  for  suc- 
ceeding children  persist  long  after  the  teen- 
age years  are  past.  The  pregnant  high-school 
or  college  dropout — even  If  happily  married — 
Is   handicapped   In    ways   she   cannot   easily 
surmount.  In  a  society  where  employed  fe- 
males at  all  educational  levels  are  paid  sub- 
stantially less  than  males  and  where  poverty 
predominates  In  female-headed  families,  the 
teenage  girl,  black  or  white,  married  or  un- 
married, rich,  mlddleclass,  or  poor.  Is  mort- 
gaging her  future  by  too  early  reproduction. 
Without  being  able  to  offer  any  array  of 
statistics   or   an   Immediate,   comprehensive 
program    to    solve    this    problem,    I    would 
nevertheless  like  to  suggest  most  seriously 
that  the  Commission,  In  its  broadly  educa- 
tional role,  give  Increased  study,  considera- 
tion and  emphasis  to  the  disadvantages  of 
teenage   reproduction.   These   disadvantages 
affect  the  mother,  the  child,  and  society  as 
a    whoie.    Not    only   illegitimacy,    not   only 
births  in  the  poverty  sector,  but  all  births  to 
females  under  20  might  better  be  delayed. 
One  of  the  dlfflculties  of  a  population  pol- 
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ley  is  the  lurking  siisplclon  of  ulterior  mo- 
tives: that  one  socioeconomic,  ethnic,  or 
racial  group  may  be  trying  to  dissuade  the 
others  from  chlldbearlng.  In  the  case  of  teen- 
age reproduction,  no  one  can  make  such  an 
allegation. 

Surely,  those  persons  most  likely  to  have 
a  strong  affection  and  unselfish  motivation 
toward  any  potential  teenage  mother  are  her 
own  parents.  I  doubt  that  any  parents,  rich 
or  poor,  black  or  white,  old  or  young,  how- 
ever many  children  they  may  have  or  want 
themselves,  would  want  their  own  daughters 
to  begin  motherhood  until  they  are  emo- 
ttonally,  educationally,  and  psychologically 
ready.  I  also  see  many  signs  that  teenagers 
themselves,  far  from  resenting  help,  would 
themselves  welcome  assistance  In  avoiding 
the  tragedy  of  premature  reproduction. 

The  suggestion  Implied  In  the  Commis- 
sion's Interim  Report  is  that  a  2-chlld  fam- 
ily, with  no  unwanted  children,  might  be  a 
suitable  American  goal.  I  would  like  to  qual- 
ify that  implication  by  suggesting  that  a 
broad  area  of  educational,  legal,  and  scien- 
tific Initiatives  designed  to  encourage  and 
help  teenagers  postpone  reproduction  would 
also  be  beneficial — not  only  demographlcally 
birt  also  Individually.  Such  a  program  would 
not  need  to  be  targetted  toward  any  specific 
group  but  rather  toward  all  teenagers  and 
all  parents  of  teenagers.  In  other  words,  to 
make  It  very  simple,  I  would  summarize  and 
amend  the  Commission's  Interim  Report  as 
follows : 

Two  are  plenty — 

But  none  before  twenty. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TEENAGE  REPRODUCTION 

|Numb«n  by  thoouwls) 

Number 

Percent 

Nunibir 

sf  annual 

o(  annual 

Nvmber 

of 

births  to 

births  to 

of 

annual 

females 

females 

females 

rtt 

births 

15-19 

15-19 

15-19 

I960 

...       4,258 

587 

13.8 

6,652 

1961 

...       4,268 

602 

14.1 

6,839 

196Z 

...       4,167 

600 

14.4 

7,395 

1963- 

...       4,098 

586 

14.3 

7,67J 

1964 

...       4,027 

586 

14.6 

8,046 

1965 

....       3,760 

591 

15.7 

8,395 

1966 

....       3,606 

621 

17.2 

8,804 

1967 

....       i521 

S9C 

16.9 

8,786 

1968 

....       3.502 

591 

16.9 

8,94S 

1969 

3,571 

9,145 

iQ7n 

3.718 

1971 

9,628 

1972 

9,859 

1973 

10,023 

1974 

10,169 

1975 

10,253 

1976 

10.386 

1977 

10,420 

1978 

10,401 

1979 

10.354 

1980 

10.220 

»  Wallace  C.  Oppel  and  Anita  B.  Boyston. 
"Teen-age  Births:  Some  Sociological.  Psycho- 
logical and  Physical  Sequelae."  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  HeeUth, 
October  29,  1969  (mlmeo.). 


So«rc«a:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Hie  Census,  "Current  PepulaUon 
Reports,"  U.S.  Department  o<  HEW,  "Monthly  Vital  Stjtistiu 
Reports". 

Testmont  for  thk  Commission  on  Poptjla- 

noN  Obowth  and  the  American  Pdtttrx, 

April  14,  1971 

Thanks  to  someone  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.  I  am  Wllma  Scott  Helde,  a 
behavioral  science  and  human  resource  con- 
sultant. For  further  Identification,  I  am 
Chairwoman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
NOW,  the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
Inc.  and  a  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commissioner.  NOW  docs  not  speak  for  all 
women  but  does  speak  to  and  act  to  achieve 
the  potential  of  all  women  and  girls  to  de- 
termine our  own  lives  socially,  psychologi- 
cally, politically,  legaUy,  economically,  re- 
ligiously, educationally,  and  reproductively 
if  and  when  toe  choose. 

My  purposes  today  are  several.  The  first 
of  these  Is  to  demythologlze  this  commission 
of  any  notion  it  may  have  that  United  States 
and  its  government  has  no  population  pc^cy. 
There  is  a  population  policy  implicitly  by 


«niRslon  and  expllclUy  by  practices  and  ap- 
ST^llef  sys^ms.  The  objective  for  tWs 
KnSSlon  should  not  be  to  develop  a  pol- 
^Tof  population  conti-ol  because  conttol  of 
^L^ne  else  is  Inherentiy  ^^''"'•"^^'^ll 
^"  vU  liberties  and  negates  the  potential  of 
!LrIontrol.  The  issue  for  this  commission 
tTconfront  U  freedom  of  choice  and  crw.t- 
mg^he  cultural  climate  and  tiicrefore  pol- 
^  where  operational  choices  are  more  r«U 
toan  apparent.  Today,  tiie  reverse  is  true. 
S  euphemistic  terms  of  "family-planning 
the  choices  are  more  apparent  than  real.  By 
Se  time  prospective  parents  P^^i^^^^^^ 
m^  do  at  auTfor  family  size,  the  baUots 
frefdl  but  marked  especiaUy  for  most  wom- 
Jn  Itom  pervasive  pro-natalist  condition  ng. 
in  tiie  interim  report  of  tills  commission, 
I  noted  four  brief  examples  of  surface  aware- 
nMS  of  the  changing  roles  of  women  and  rele- 
vM^ce  of  this  to  population  issues.  L«t  me 
fl^sT  note  these  instances  tiien  analytically 
oritlque    the    conceptualization    manifestea 
^Mitize  you  to  the  depOis  of  sexism  ^d 
finally  suggest  alternative  orlenUtions  and 
SStive   actions   to   achieve   supportable 
auBllty  population  In  a  free  choice  society. 
Example  one  on  page  22  states:  "Changes 
in  family  size  will  have  far-reaching  slgnifl- 
(«nce  for  a  variety  of  social  processes,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  Uie  role  ofwomen  in 
our  society."  The  sequence  is  backwards;  first 
w^  Xmatlvely   must  change    (not  merely 
note  the  slowly  changing  role  of  women  pas- 
sively) and  then  family  size  will  change. 

EJ^mple  two  on  page  29  implicitly  ac- 
knowledges the  effects  of  the  suggested  re- 
versed sequence  in  other  countries:  As  the 
experiences  of  other  countries  Indicates, 
when  women  are  able  to  work,  blxth  rates 
decline  (emphases  mine).  A  minimal  two 
obser.-ations  are  imperative:  1^  Women  have 
always  been  able  to  work,  it's  the  kind  of  and 
Rewards  for  work  that  are  limited  in  this 
country;  and  2.  the  profound  potential  of 
this  effect  for  this  country  are  virtually  un- 
explored elsewhere.  _.._,.. 

Example  three  on  page  22:  "Reductions  In 
famUy  size  imply  that  women  wUl  spend 
less  time  In  chUdbcarlng  and  child  rearing 
activities  and  thus  have  more  time  available 
for  work  on  other  Interests."  Again,  the  se- 
quence of  "other  Interests"  and  motherhood 
roles  needs  to  be  reversed  and  of  equal  im- 
portance: the  traditional  assumption  of 
mothers  as  primary  child  rearers  leaves  un- 
explored the  potential  reality  of  fathers  as 
primary  child  rearers.  The  euphemism  of 
"the  changing  roles  of  women"  must  become 
the  afarmatlve  -changing  the  roles  of  wom- 
en" and  for  that  we  m\ist  change  the  roles 
of  men.  _ 

Example  four  on  page  25  states;  'The 
Commission  views  population  policy  not  as 
an  end  in  Itself  but  as  a  means  to  facUitate 
the  achievement  of  other  social  goals  desir- 
able In  their  own  right.  Such  goals  would  in- 
clude improvements  In  the  status  of  wom- 
en .  ."  This  goal  Is  laudable,  benign— and 
patronizingly  insufficient.  The  goal  of  this 
Commission  and  this  Country  must  be 
equalizing  the  status  of  women  and  men. 
We  who  are  feminists  are  wary  of  popula- 
tion policy  developed  by  this  Commission 
and  this  Country  that  represents  further 
control  by  a  male-dominated  and  male- 
crlented  society  over  female  reproduction 
and  life  styles. 

The  makeup  by  sex  of  this  Commission 
(only  4  of  24  members  are  women) ,  the  near 
absence  of  any  feminist  viewpoint,  and  the 
known  exclusion  of  at  least  one  feminist 
with  other  credentials  recommended  for  tiiia 
Conunlsslon  membership  does  not  hearten 
\is.  In  short,  we  see  evidence  one  more  time 
even  here  that  women  will  be  acted  upon 
not  acting  in  our  own  right  upon  the  cul- 
tural climate  and  decisions  that  affect  our 
lives.  For  one  of  thousands  of  examples  of 
Just  the  subtie  let  alone  blatant  ways  that 
women  are  acted  upon  rather  than  acting  in 


own  rlKht  I  ask  to  append  to  my  testi- 
mony the  study  of  Dr.  ^^^^'^f;^'?^^. 
entltied:  "Does  Misogyny  Sell  Mind 
Drugs'"  If  you  wonder  why  I  Include  a  study 
bv  a  man  in  the  light  of  my  previous  cri- 
tique, there  are  two  reasons:  1.  The  study  has 
intrinsic  signlficauce;  and  2.  I  am  aware 
the  Commission  may  not  be  Immune  to  the 
still  current  and  documented  phenomenon 
that  equally  excellent  endeavors  by  women 
and  men  are  unequally  valued  In  favor  ol 
men.  ^         _,.. 

Next    as  promised,  I  want  to  share  with 
you  a  little  of  the  pervasive  depths  of  sexism. 
The   voice   and    accurate   image   of   woman 
as  a  person  has  largely  been  absent  from 
discussions   and   decisions   that   create   and 
determine  oxir  being  in  common  with  men. 
Except  for  the  purely  biological,  there  are 
no   women's   Interests   and    men's   interests 
and  human  roles.  Women  must  be  socialized 
to  speak  and  act  with  knowledge  and  con- 
fidence on  resources,  population,  pollution, 
religion,  space  exploration,  law,  health  care, 
education,  politics,  family  forms  and  styles, 
finance,  existential   philosophy— euerythinff. 
Our   androcentric   society   U   neither   whole 
nor  healthy  without  the  significant  partic- 
ipation and  leadership  of  the  other  half  of 
the  population.  Women  have  been  the  real 
•silent  majority  In  this  country.  We  will  be 
silent  and  falsely  modest  no  more.  We  wui 
never  again  accept  the  statiis  of  "barefoot 
m  the  winter  and  pregnant  in  the  summer. 

On  the  question  of  overpopulation  and 
the  quality  of  our  social  and  total  environ- 
ment: no  matter  how  safe,  effective,  and 
universally  available  is  any  contraceptive 
method  for  women  or  men,  women  will  con- 
tinue to  be  reproducers  of  excess  children 
and  exploited  by  the  consumership  role  In- 
stead of  producers  of  Ideas,  inventions,  art, 
and  leadership  unless  they  have  viable  sig- 
nificant alternatives  to  motherhood  as  their 
ralson  d'etre  from  the  second  of  birth. 
Overpopulation  may  well  be  a  problem  of 
Identity,  motivation,  and  psychological  op- 
pression. Women's  liberation/rights  as  pos- 
sibly the  most  profound  social  movement 
ever  Is  raising  the  consciousness  of  girls 
and  women  to  the  potential  of  personhood.  If 
you  would  opt  for  quality  population  you 
must  adopt  this  human  liberation  movement 
which  win,  In  the  process,  emancipate  men 
from  dehumanizing  expectations  for  their 
personhood. 

Thus,  NOW  speaks  to  the  imperative  of 
your  addressing  yourself  to  the  double 
standard  of  behavioral  expectations  and 
sanctions  of  approval  or  disapproval.  The 
double  standard  Includes  and  transcends  the 
"bedroom  routine."  Ifs  often  called  the 
male-female  "game,"  and  you  better  ^"e^* 
placing  the  male  first  reflects  the  realltyor 
priorities,  prerogatives,  and  prlvllegee.  The 
"game"  Itself  might  be  called  "SexroU  Stere- 
oltype"  That's  the  existential  reality;  later, 
we'll  come  to  the  potential  of  alternatives. 
What  we  see  too  frequentiy  Is  actually  a 
female  life  career  of  protection  of  the  fragile 
male  ego  that  may  not  withstand  the  Jeop- 
ardy of  reality.  Protection  and  perpetuation 
of  a  fragUe  ego  will  never  strengthen  it. 

Rather  recent  research  with  mental 
health  practitioners  revealed  and  document- 
ed that  clinicians  view  as  healthy,  "norm^ 
and  indeed  ideal  In  women  those  traits  whl<av 
would  be  considered  Immature  for  men 
and  adults  of  unspecified  sex.  Thus,  healthy 
women  are  Judged  to  be  more  submissive, 
more  easily  influenced,  less  independent,  less 
adventurous,  less  competitive,  less  objective, 
more  easily  hurt,  etc.  than  healthy  men.  Fur- 
thermore, stereotypioaUy  labelled  -mascu- 
line" traits  of  an  opposite  nature  are  gen- 
erally perceived  as  more  socially  deelrabls 
than  stereotyplcally  "feminine"  traits. 

There  are  highly  trained  clinicians  sim- 
ply reflecting  society's  myopic  devaluation 
of  the  female.  Further,  the  practitioners' 
views  of  the  ideal  for  mature  humans,  sex 
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unspecified,  were  virtually  identical  with 
Ideals  for  men.  Twas  ever  thus,  man  and 
human  are  synonymous,  and  women  are  'the 
other"  with  a  separate  standard  that  Is  con- 
sidered deviant  in  terms  of  personhood.  In 
fact  we  women  who  exhibit  human  interests 
and  ablUties  for  "man's"  world  are  accused 
of  wanting  to  be  or  act  like  men  (what 
superb  arrogance!).  We  are  cautioned  in 
thousands  of  ways  to  wear  "feminine 
clothes,  perfumes,  and  never  be  assertive. 
That's  a  man's  unique  prerogative!  Hog- 
wash!  Women  are  people;  that's  all  you  need 
to  remember,  and  then  my  thoughts  make 
sense.  All  traits  except  biological -physiologi- 
cal are  human  traits. 

In  child  rearing;  The  sex -caste  role  stereo- 
typing in  the  minds  of  expectant  parents:  In 
the    husbands    who    wish /demand    a    boy 
child— or  a  girl  who  will  be  'pretty;  In  par- 
ents    who   prepare    girls    for   marriage    and 
motherhood  from  second  one.  and  boys  for 
occupational  achievement  as  If  their  social 
parenthood  would  never  eventuate;  in  visit- 
ing friends  and  relatives  who  ask  little  girls 
about     dolls     and     their     appearance,     and 
Uttie  boys   about    what    they    want    to    do 
and    be    when   they    grow  up.    The    whole 
socialization    of    most  girls    assumes    their 
major    Identity    will    depend  on    their    sex 
and   Its    use    (and    abuse),    on    whom    they 
may   marry  and   mother,  with  any  Identity 
of  their  own    as    a    secondary    or    tertiary. 
maybe   sometime,   kind   of  Insurance   "Just 
In    case,"    as    long    as    we    get    home   In 
time  to  make  dinner  and  can  find  a  baby 
sitter.  It's  not  that  girls  don't  ever  aspire; 
their  motivation  to  grow  up  as  authentic 
persons  Is  subtly  subverted  in  thousands  of 
ways  by  kinds  of  toys,  by  patronizing,  by 
disparagement  of  ambition  and  usually  en- 
trapment in  the  "feminine  mystique."  while 
boys  are  pressed  to  the  "masculine  mystique" 
that  sanctions  violence  as  the  final  asser- 
tion of  "manhood"  and  nationhood  which 
turns  out  to   be  synonymous   with   "man- 
hood." 

Now  (If  you'll  pardon  the  expression! ,  In 
dating  and  marriage,  the  sex  role  caste  system 
Is  finally  epitomized  In  the  expression:  "A 
man  and  a  woman  marry  and  they  become  as 
one— and  that  one  Is  the  man."  Mary  Jones 
marries  John  Smith;  she  becomes  Mrs.  John 
Smith.  Take  away  the  "Mrs."  and  not  sur- 
prisingly people  literally  wonder:  "What  ever 
became  of  Mary  Jones?"  Sociologist  Dr. 
Jessie  Bernard,  who  told  me  ^e's  only  re- 
cently becoming  liberated,  writes  in  the 
AprU  1970  The  FuturUt:  "Marriage  was  not 
and  Is  not,  I  repeat,  a  good  status  for  women, 
at  least  not  as  it  has  been  institutionalized 
In  the  past." 

In  the  family  still  presented  as  "the  ideal, 
the   sex   role   stereotype   assumes    that   the 
ability  to  bear  children  confers  the  abUlty  to 
rear  children  and  that  maleness  disqualifies 
men  for  the  major  role  in  that  regard.  Also, 
It  seems  the  possession  of  a  uterus  uniquely 
qualifies  women  for  housework,  and  the  gen- 
erally  superior   muscles   of  men  disqualify 
them.  Women  carry  their  child  twenty-four 
hoiirs  a  day  for  nine  months  before  birth; 
men  could  carry  them  more  afterward.  The 
breadwinner  role  U  for  people:    take   away 
the   unequal   opportunities   for  men,   then 
women  will  commit  themselves  to  employed 
work  full  time,  part  time,  or  alternate  times 
and   provide  more  options   for  men    What 
women  need  Is  "wives",  but  husbands  can 
be  socialized  to  this  role  and  still  be  genuine 
males. 

In  organized  religion  and  most  scripture, 
the  male  godhead,  male  savior,  male  priest- 
hood, the  fatherhood  of  god  and  brotherhood 
of  man  surely  Ignores  the  very  presence  of 
"Adam's  Rib,"  except  as  an  afterthought  to 
servo  men.  In  fact,  Judeo-Christlan  civiliza- 
tion has  Uught  women  to  believe  they  (sym- 
bolically through  Eve)  are  the  source  of  orig- 
inal sin  and  then  offers  a  male-dominated 
religion  as  women's  salvation.  It's  incredibly 
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mlflogynlst,  but,  tragically,  many  woman  b<- 
Ueve  It  and  thus  1«  perpetuated  the  self-fut- 
fllllng  prophecy  of  sell-hate,  self-doubt,  add 
distrust  of  other  women  and  the  slave  mei^- 
tallty  (predictably)  of  many  women. 

In  education,  this  self-doubt  and  the  lln»- 
Itod  self-asplratlons  of  women  Is  projectail 
by  some  women  teachers  to  children  l>i 
cotintless  acts  of  rigidity,  attention  to  trl'^' 
and  unimaginative  teaching.  Further,  d 
dren  are  tracted  by  sex  so  that  girls 
home  economics  and  Interior  decorating 
boys  take  Industrial  arts  and  archltectiu*, 
regardless  of  individuality.  In  higher  ed\i- 
catlon,  ratios,  quota  systems,  fellowahlp  aqd 
scholarship  awards  favor  the  male  In  di- 
rect ways  and  negative  attitudes  of  faculty 
and  staff  discourage  women  In  more  subtte 
ways.  We  decry  the  foot-blndlng  of  Chinese 
women,  but  the  direct  and  subtle  mind-bind- 
ing of  VS.  women  may  be  even  worse.        ] 

In  politics,  women  are  beginning  to  refufe 
the  housekeeping  chores  and  demand  lead- 
ership roles,  but  they  have  few  other  woman 
as  role  models.  In  the  law  and  govemmenit, 
the  legal  (and  Illegal)  discrimination  agalntt 
and  exclusion  of  women  from  leadership 
roles  Is  unconscionable.  Basic  constltutloi)- 
al  equality  for  women  Is  still  being  debated 
In  Congress  48  years  after  the  idea  was  in- 
troduced, and  even  then  It  was  147  years 
overdue.  I  testified  before  white  male  Sena- 
ton  on  that  issue  In  May  and  September  pf 
1970  and  find  It  an  outrage  to  plead  otte 
more  time  for  what  Is  a  birthright  of  every 
male.  This  country  cant  even  ratify  parts 
of  the  United  Nations  Convention  because  Of 
OUT  social  backwardness  regarding  women's 
status. 

In  our  economic  institutions,  women  ^ 
workers  are  still  iu>t  taken  seriously,  though 
we  comprise  over  30  million  workers,  btit 
with  less  status  every  day.  Indeed,  over  00 
percent  of  the  poor  children  in  U.8.A.  are 
completely  dependent  on  the  earnings  of 
women  and  more  would  be  poor  If  womfn 
didn't  work  even  at  low-pay  Jobs.  EquaOj 
qualified  women  make  58  percent  of  counter- 
part men.  Turnover  and  absenteeism  of  woqi- 
en  is  less  than  men  If  we  bold  the  level  of 
Job  responsibility  constant.  On  Illegal  se^c- 
segregatlng  of  Jobs  and  employment  watkt 
ads,  we  say:  There's  only  om  Job  for  whi^ 
no  woman  Is  qualified — ^erm-donor;  there's 
only  one  Job  for  which  no  man  Is  qualified*— 
human  Incubator.  (Period) 

On  Job  performance,  some  women  exhibit 
a  kind  of  pseudostupidlty  because  it's  ex- 
pected of  them  Just  as  it  has  been  of  black 
people.  Women  will  not  be  free  adults  until 
they  expect  and  develop  the  capacity  to  be 
economically  Independent,  whether  or  nbt 
they  exercise  the  ability.  I 

In  the  mass  media,  the  image  of  wom|in 
as  a  person  Is  absent  or  distorted  but  seldom 
authentic.  The  role  models  presented  lor 
our  daughters  either  project  the  Idea  that  tbe 
brand  laundry  soap  or  deodorant  or  boiwl 
cleaner  is  priority  number  one,  or  that  tjie 
concern  of  every  adult  female  Is  to  be  a  "tex 
goddess."  If  those  Images  are  correct,  famlUes 
and  the  country  are  In  trouble;  If  Incorrect, 
as  I  am  convinced,  then  the  media  are  doltig 
a  public  disservice,  though  they're  licenced 
In  the  public  Interest.  Where  are  the  wompn 
announcers,  conunentators,  experts  In  every 
field  of  human  endeavor  who  may  also  be 
wives  and  nxithers?  Indeed,  tbe  systematic 
exclusion  of  women  from  broadcasting  In 
media  publicly  licensed  in  the  public  Intertst 
is  a  denial  of  our  civil  rights  and  our  olyll 
liberties  right  of  free  speech  under  the  Fi^st 
Amendment  as  it  applies  to  the  public  foruin. 
I  am  urging  broadcasters,  the  American  Clyll 
Liberties  Union  and  this  Commission  to  ict 
afllrmatlvely  on  these  documented  ass^- 
tlons.  To  women,  I  would  advise:  TouVe 
not  come  a  long  way,  baby,  not  so  lang'u 
the  nation  is  not  outraged  by  the  symbotic 
reference  to  over  one-half  tbe  adult  podu- 
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latlon  with  a  term  appropriate  for  an  Imma- 
txire  organism. 

In  our  language,  women  are  disadvantaged. 
Woman,  she,  and  female  are  derivative  words 
for  people  who  are  not  derivative  except  from 
our  parents.  The  history  of  black  people  In 
the  U.S.A.  has  been  omitted  and/or  distorted 
in  our  texts.  A  black  friend  of  mine  studied 
this  a  few  years  ago  and  was  abeolutely 
amazed  to  see  the  omission  and  ridicule  of 
women  In  history.  Even  the  word  bothers  me. 
Why  his-tory?  Where  is  her-story?  Or  better 
yet,  thelr-fitory?  The  use  of  the  word  "man" 
and  "men"  for  people  is  not  so  generic  as 
we're  told — very  often  It  means  what  It 
sounds  like:  male(8). 

One  must  wonder  If  the  imagelessneas  and 
voicelessnees  of  women  is  not  at  the  heart 
of  the  aggression  of  men.  It  is  men  who  can- 
not free  themselves  of  poesessive  mothers, 
who  cannot  accept  another  woman — any 
woman — as  equal  rather  than  someone  om- 
nipotent and  threatening.  Interestingly,  it  Is 
women  unwillingly  Imprisoned  at  home  who 
can't  let  go  of  their  children  and  who  work 
out  frustrations  especially  on  their  sons. 

It  is  women  who  prefer  something  other 
or  additional  to  motherhood  who  have  chil- 
dren with  three  times  the  emotional  prob- 
lems of  other  chUdren.  It  is  mothers  who 
have  internalized  the  pro-natalUt  condi- 
tioning and  have  no  alternatives  who  live 
motherhood  as  an  obligation,  not  a  choice. 
Those  mothers  and  fathers  who  truly  care 
about  chUdren.  not  Just  self-extenalons,  of- 
ten adopt  the  homeless  who  already  over- 
populate  this  planet.  It  la  fathers  who  see 
fatherhood  as  proof  of  virility  and  parent- 
hood as  opportunity  to  dominate  who  need 
to  be  freed  of  any  obligation  to  procreate  and 
then  to  support,  often  begrudglngly,  and  thus 
produce  more  reluctant  parents.  The  pro- 
natalUt  stereotyped  socialization  of  people 
is  counter-productive  of  quality  people. 

The  first  thing  to  know  about  any  society 
and  Indeed  this  Commission  is:  "What  does 
it  take  for  gmnted  as  natural  or  'tbe 
givens?"  If  It  assumes  a  current  status  quo 
to  be  natural  and  therefore  right,  appropri- 
ate and  to  be  conserved.  It's  probably  In 
trouble.  Certainly,  I  think,  a  society  such 
as  ours  underrepresented  by  men  at  home 
and  even  more  significantly  and  underrep- 
resented by  women  in  public  affairs  Is  un- 
balanced and  obviously  sex  role  and  caste 
stereotyped.  Such  Is  the  nature  of  sexism. 
If  the  current  continuing  sexism  of  the  ages 
in  today's  form  is  accepted  as  natural,  then 
we  may  never  learn  the  vital  facts  about 
what  our  society  couecives  as  possible,  what 
it  envisions  as  a  humane  development  of 
everyone's  potential.  Our  visions  Indeed  go 
beyond  feminism  to  a  hybrid  model  of  equal- 
ity. 

The  first  human  inequality  was  sex  In- 
equality. Once  the  Idea  of  any  inequality 
was  ever  sanctioned,  other  kinds  (M  race,  na- 
tional, religious,  and  other  Inequalities  were 
doubtless  Inevitable  and  predictable.  Remove 
this  basic  Inequality,  and  the  energy  released 
from  sex  role  game  playing  wUl  delight  us 
all.  I  was  at  a  feminist  theatre  and  an  art 
show  recently.  The  release  I  saw  in  that 
theatre  and  the  works  erf  art  therein  re- 
minded me  once  again,  a«  I've  seen  with 
black  art,  of  how  much  we  need  the  energies, 
talents,  and  insights  of  people  as  we  truly 
are:  black,  white,  female,  male,  old,  young, 
poor,  and  affluent. 

Finally,  I  want  to  Insist  on  aome  altenui- 
tlves  to  society's  orientations  to  this  Com- 
mission and  some  affirmative  Implementing 
actions  you  can  take  beyond  these  hearings 
and  catalyse  others  to  initiate.  In  making 
these  suggestions,  please  know  feminists  are 
not  advocating  unisex,  we  are  creating  unl- 
people;  to  stereotype  people  by  sex,  race, 
class,  nationality  or  religion  Is  to  deny  in- 
dividuality and  polarize  groups.  In  all  can- 
dor, I  think  this  Oommlsslon  needs  to  be 
reconstituted   to   balance   women   and   men 
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m  membership  including  feminists  of  both 
sexes.  Should  this  indeed  be  legally  impoe- 
slble,  feminists  as  consultants  are  a  sine  quo- 
non. 

TmthfiUly,  I  have  no  desire  to  embarrass 
anyone  here  today.  Even  leas  can  I,  speaking 
for  NOW,  countenance  the  continued  exclu- 
sion and  oppression  of  our  sisters  and  our 
daughters  as  irrelevant  objects  to  be  acted 
upon  and  only  tokenly  relevant  participants 
in  public  policy.  The  subtle  artificiality  of 
the  pedestal  Is  an  unacceptable  substitute  for 
our  peraonhood. 

Specifically,  I  would  recommend  that  you 
act  affirmatively  to  use  your  good  offices  to 
publicly  legitimatize  and  specifically  support 
the  women's  rights  and  liberation  movement 
as  of  tremendous  potential  for  this  Commis- 
sion's objectivee  and  vice  versa.  For  instance, 
there  are  countless  basic  and  action  research 
projects  this  Commission  could  initiate  and/ 
or  support.  Until  two  months  ago,  I  worked 
as  a  behavioral  research  scientist  and  sug- 
gest my  particular  recommendations  might 
better  be  a  function  of  your  p&st-hearlng 
action.  For  a  sample,  though,  you  might  ex- 
amine the  pre  and  past  women's  movement 
activism  of  participants  In  selected  com- 
munities. This  could  tease  out  the  effects  of 
raised  consciousness  on  self-concepts  and 
family  planning. 

What  I'm  suggesting  Is  less  attention  to 
passive  demographic  studies  of  society's  drift 
to  population  patterns,  loss  computerizing  of 
mobility  patterns  in  sophisticated  research 
constructs,  less  quantification  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  status  quo  and  Its  trends. 
You  can  affirmatively  act  to  provide  free 
choice  twid  quality  population  and  policy.  As 
you  note  on  page  26  of  your  interim  report' 
"The  sum  of  individuals*  real  preferences 
may  in  fact  coincide  with  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole."  I  am  encouraged  by  your 
implied  view  of  abortion  law  repeal.  The 
Issues,  of  course,  is  control  of  one's  own  body 
and  its  reproductive  use  and  thus  free  choice. 
Another  issue  is  the  unconstitutionality  of 
anachronistic  abortion  laws  enacted  before 
women  had  the  vote  let  alone  even  token 
representation  and  thus  legislation  without 
representation.  The  human  sperm  and  hu- 
man ovum  singly  or  In  combination  are  not 
so  rare  nor  so  precious  as  to  supersede  the 
rights  of  the  living  woman. 

For  centuries,  women  have  been  told  that 
the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
world.  That's  only  the  universe  of  the  nurs- 
ery and  even  there  advised  mostly  by  male 
sexists.  Now,  we  whose  hands  have  rocked 
the  cradle  are  using  our  beads  to  rock  the 
boat.  In  proportionate  numbers,  we  intend 
to  guide  the  ship  of  state  and  the  world  not 
In  hostility  to  or  imitation  of  men  but  with 
a  transfusion  of  new  dimensions  that  values 
the  talents  and  life  experiences  of  "the  other 
half  of  the  population."  Women's  rights/ 
women's  liberation  Is  pregnant  and  overdue. 
We  Intend  to  deliver ! 

You  have  recognized  some  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  of  pro-natallst  condi- 
tioning and  the  absence  of  truly  free  choice 
in  the  known  Incidences  of  unwanted  child- 
ren. Every  problem  is  an  opportunity  for  af- 
firmative action.  You  have  a  choice:  to  be 
part  of  the  problem  or  part  of  the  solution. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  you  individually  and  col- 
lectively that  I  hope  you  choose  the  promise, 
the  logic  and  implementation  of  an  androg- 
ynous society  and  thus  share  in  its  reward 
for  America's  futture  population. 

Statbmwtt  or  Da.  Robmt  W.  Lamson.  Stajt 
Associate.  Plans  and  Analysis  Omcx, 
National  Sciinck  Foundation,  Betokb  thx 
Commission  on  Pofctlation  Growth  and 
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nxQvnaatxfna 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  appreciate  having  tnls  opportunity 
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to  preeent  a  statement  concerning  the  na- 
tion's need  for  a  population  policy. 

Since  you  have  copies  of  the  statement,  I 
am  not  going  to  read  It,  but  will.  Instead, 
oover  the  highlights,  and  then  attempt  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  may  care  to 

ftsk.  . 

My  statement  will  oover  the  following  sub- 

lects' 

I  is  there  a  need  for  a  population  policy? 

ri.  What  should  be  the  key  elements  of 
the  policy,  and  what  steps  are  necessary  to 
implement  the  policy? 

m.  What  policy  research  Is  needed  on  the 
population  problem? 

/.  Need  lor  a  population  policy 

Whether  we,  as  a  nation,  can  protect  and 
enhance  what  we  value  and  achieve  our  goals 
wUl  depend  on  our  ability  to  influence  such 
important  factors  and  trends  as: 

1.  The  development  and  use  of  technology; 

2.  The  demand  for  and  use  of  resoxirces 
and  services: 

3.  The  growth  of  the  economy; 

4.  The  creation  and  disposal  of  waste  prod- 
ucts; and 

6.  "Hie  growth,  composition  and  distribu- 
tion of  population,  within  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

At  present,  there  U  no  explicitly  stated, 
agreed  upon  policy  for  these  factors.  Includ- 
ing population,  although  In  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  we  do  have  a  policy  for  the  econ- 
omy and  employment,  and  although  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Act  does  provide  for  a 
national  environmental  policy. 

However,  as  a  government  and  as  a  nation, 
we  do  make  many  decisions  which  Influence, 
by  Intent  and  as  an  unintended  by-product, 
population  growth,  composition  and  dis- 
tribution, as  well  as  these  other  factors. 

Today,  we  lack  reliable  knowledge  as  well 
as  agreement,  within  the  government  and 
among  the  public  as  a  whole,  concerning: 

1.  What  are  the  problems  created  by  these 
factors  and  trends; 

2.  What  goals  should  we  pursue  to  solve 
tbe  problems;  and 

3.  What  actions  should  we  take  to  Imple- 
ment the  goals? 

Since  the  urgency  of  a  person's  action 
recommendations  tends  to  depend  upon  how 
severe  one  perceives  the  problem  to  be.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  we  clarify  and 
develop  consensus  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  population  problem  which  confronts  us. 

We  need  to  develop  policies  to  increase 
this  knowledge  and  agreement,  and  to  Imple- 
ment actions  based  upon  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment. 

We  need  to  begin  to  develop  a  national 
policy  to  Influence  population  size,  growth, 
distribution  and  composition,  along  with 
the  other  important  factors  ^ilch  I  have 
listed,  and  In  conjunction  with  and  as  part 
of  our  overall  national  goals  and  policies. 

Such  policies  can  be  an  ad  hoc,  explicit, 
combination  of  policies  and  actions  taken 
for  other  reasons,  which  Is  the  current  sit- 
uation, or  they  can  be  more  self-conscious 
and  explicit. 

R  takes  a  long  time  to  create  and  Imple- 
ment population  policies,  and  to  carry  out 
the  needed  research,  planning  and  opera- 
tional programs. 

Research  takes  a  long  time  and  since  re- 
search results  are  subject  to  uncertainty, 
it  Is  therefore  difficult  to  obtain  agreement 
concerning  such  concepts  and  goals  as: 

1.  Stable  population — At  what  level  and 
when? 

3.  Optimum  population — ^In  terms  of  what 
variables,  values  and  goals,  for  example,  na- 
tional security,  economic  growth,  environ- 
mental quality? 

We  therefore  need  to  begin  to  act  now  to 
develop  Interim  population  policy  strate- 
gies, gocas.  Implementing  actions  and  Insti- 
tutions which  we  can  pursue  immediately, 
based  on  the  best  knowledge  and  the  maxl- 
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mum  current  agreement  concerning  the 
problem  and  what  to  do  about  It. 

And,  as  we  pursue  these  goals,  we  should 
develop  the  additional  knowledge,  under- 
standing, agreement,  actions  and  Institu- 
tions needed  for  a  more  comprehensive  pol- 
icy. 

We  should  set  up  time  schedules  to  com- 
plete various  population  policy  goals  and 
actions,  including  the  immediate  and  longer 
run  goals. 

Ooala  which  we  could  currently  pursue 
with  regard  to  overall  growth,  while  we  de- 
velop more  knowledge  and  consensus,  In- 
clude the  following : 

1.  Every  child  a  wanted  child; 

2.  A  slower  rate  of  growth  Is  better  than 
a  faster  rate; 

3.  It  Is  better  to  have  the  low  than  the 
high  projection  come  true. 

The  hearings  of  this  Commission,  by  ex- 
ploring the  nature  of  the  population  prob- 
lem, and  alternative  goals  and  actions  to 
cope  with  It,  are  helping  to  provide  this 
knowledge,  and  thereby,  to  help  create  the 
national  consensus  which  Is  needed  If  we  are 
to  create  more  effective  and  coherent  pol- 
icies for  population  as  well  as  technology,  use 
of  resources  and  services,  economic  growth, 
and  creation  and  disposal  of  waste  products. 

U.  Key  elements  and,  needed  actUms  for 
population  policy 

The  key  elemenU  of  a  formal,  explicit 
population  poUcy  Include  a  statement  and 
consensus  on  the  Problem  and  on  the  Goals, 
Principles,  and  Means  (Actions  and  Insti- 
tutions) to  solve  It. 

The  following  Is  an  outline  for  such  a 
statement  of  policy  along  with  suggestions 
concerning  some  of  the  content  which  might 
be  Included. 

A.  Problem  and  Fiixdinga:  Population  size, 
growth  and  dlfftrlbutlon.  vrtthln  the  United 
States  as  well  as  for  the  world  as  a  whole, 
affect  o^a  and  mankind's  ability  to  protect 
and  promote  such  values  as  the  quality  of 
human  life,  of  the  physical  environment 
(natural  and  built),  and  of  society. 

It  Is  therefore  Important  that  we  attempt 
to  Influence  and  control  the  growth  and  dis- 
tribution of  population,  and  to  do  It  In 
such  a  way  that  we  protect  and  promote  out 
values  of  economic  well-being,  environmental 
quality,  democratic  government  and  individ- 
ual freedom. 

B.  Goals :  Ttxe  United  States  should  pur- 
sue and  Integrate  the  following  policy  goals 
concerning  population  growth  and  distribu- 
tion, at  various  levels — ^International,  na- 
tional, state  and  local,  family  and  Individual 

1.  International  Level:  Give  assistance,  di- 
rectly as  well  as  through  appropriate  Inter- 
national organizations,  to  assist  other  na- 
tions to  control  their  rates  of  population 
growth  In  order,  ultimately,  to  stabUlze  the 
world's  population  at  a  level  consistent  with 
the  need  to  protect  and  promote  the  quality 
of  human  life  and  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. (Stabilization  at  what  level  and 
when?) 

2.  Federal  Level:  Develop,  encourage  and 
Implement  the  necessary  policies,  attitudes 
and  actions  which  will,  at  a  mlnlmvun,  at- 
tain the  low  population  projection,  and  as 
soon  as  possible,  stabilize  the  population  of 
the  United  SUtes,  in  a  maimer  consistent 
with  human  rights  and  Individual  con- 
science, in  order  to  provide  an  example  to 
other  nations,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  our 
hl^ly  Industrtallzed,  rapidly  growing  econ- 
omy on  the  world's  environment  and  re- 
sources, and  to  make  it  more  poeslble  to 
protect  and  promote  the  quality  of  human 
life,  of  society  and  of  the  environment  with- 
in the  United  States.  (Stabilization  when 
and  at  what  level?) 

3.  Federal  State  and  Local  Level:  Develop 
short  and  long  range  plans  which  aim  to 
achieve  a  desirable  distribution  of  popula- 
tion and  related  economic  activity  In  order 
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to  enhance  the  social  quality  of  life,  pre- 
vent and  minimize  environmental  degrada- 
tion, and  encoxirage  economic  growth  In  the 
disadvantaged  parts  of   the  United   Statea 

4.  Family  and  iTidividual  Level:  Make  It 
possible  for  every  child  to  be  a  wanted  child. 

5.  Total  System:  Make  the  pursuit  of  these 
goals,  at  various  levels,  compatible  with  each 
other. 

C.  PHnciples:'  Means  for  attaining  our 
population  policy  goals  should: 

1.  Be  effective; 

2.  Be  voluntary  and  consistent  with  human 
rights.  Individual  conscience  and  freedom  of 
choice; 

3.  Not  penalize  children; 

4.  Be  consistent  with  stability  of  the 
family; 

6.  Avoid  coercion  and  compulsion; 

6.  Avoid  raising  death  rates,  for  example, 
through  war.  famine  and  disease; 

7.  Provide  for  political  participation  and 
social  and  economic  Justice  for  minority 
groups. 

D.  Means  (Actions  and  Institutional 
Changes)  to  Implement  the  goals  oould  In- 
clude the  following: 

1.  Modify  laws  which  encourage  child- 
bearing  and  restrict  the  availability  of  family 
planning  information  and  servioes, 

2.  Provide  adequate  funding,  manpower, 
facilities  and  Institutions  for: 

(a)  Free  family  planning  Information  and 
services; 

(b)  Research  in  the  biological  and  medi- 
cal sciences  related  to  contraceptive  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  the  behavioral  sciences, 
policy  analysis  and  program  implementation 
fields  related  to  population  control  and  fam- 
ily planning; 

(c)  Trained  manpower  needed  to  provide 
these  services  and  research;  and 

(d)  Public  Information  and  education  to 
communicate  the  nature  of  the  population 
problem, 

3.  Include  In  all  federal,  state,  regional 
and  local  development  plans  comprehensive 
analyses  of  the  implications  of  low,  mediimj 
and  high  population  projections; 

4.  Extend  positive  government  programs 
to  improve  the  status  of  aJl  women  and  en- 
courage satisfying  roles  for  women  that 
would  be  alternatives  to  motherhood; 

5.  Create  the  needed  organizational  and 
institutional  changes  needed  to  Implement 
these  goals. 

Since  an  agreed  upon  fortnal,  explicit 
policy  concerning  population  growth  and 
distribution  is  difficult  to  state  and  to 
achieve,  I  have  Included  In  the  Appendix  an 
article,  "Federal  Action  for  Population 
Policy — ■What  More  Can  We  Do  Now?",  which 
outlines  a  range  of  population  policy  actions 
In  the  area  of  research,  planning  and  opera- 
tions which  various  parts  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  begin  to  perform  now,  in  an 
ad  hoc  fashion.  Many  of  these  actions  would 
not  require  new  authority  or  additional  levels 
of  funding. 

Such  actions  should  help  to  develop  the 
knowledge  and  understanding,  the  national 
dissuasion  and  consensus  needed  for  a  more 
formal,  explicit  commitment  to  popvilatlon 
policy  goals,  jtrlnclples  and  actions. 
in.  Policy  research  on  the  population 
problem 

The  following  is  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  for  the  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Population  Research  concerning 
the  population  policy  research  supported  by 
the  federal  government  and  listed  in  the 
inventory  prepared  by  the  Depiartinent  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


'TTila  outline  of  Principles  and  Means  Is 
adapted  from  "Reports  and  Resolutions  of 
the  First  National  Congress  on  Optimum 
Population  and  Environment,"  1970.  Topic 
rv — Governmental  Approaches  to  Problems 
of  Population/Environment,  P.  12. 
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A.  What  l3  Policy  Research?  Policy  researcl 
analylzes  a  problem,  presents  alternate  goal* 
and  means  to  cope  with  It,  and  Indicates,  Ui 
a  form  which  the  policymaker  can  under' 
stand,  the  probable  costs  and  benefits  of  this 
alternatives. 

By  policymaker,  I  mean  anyone  who  Is  1ft 
a  position  to  make  decisions  which  affecb 
the  future  course  of  history. 

In  the  United  States,  this  includes  Jti* 
about  everyone,  the  legislator  and  executlvr 
m  government,  as  well  as  the  citizen  anfl 
general  public.  I 

In  considering  policy  research,  the  follo^ 
Ing  nautical  metaphor  may  be  useful.  If  wp 
look  at  the  similarities  between  the  ship 
Titanic  and  modem  society,  we  can  view 
policy  research  as  a  means  whereby  a  natlot 
or  society  can  steer  Us  way  among  the  "reefc 
and  Icebergs  of  history."  The  Titanic  coulU 
have  used  some  radar.  As  I  see  It,  pollw 
research  helps  to  provide  early  warning  and 
alternatives  for  action  to  enable  the  SOCI41 
navigators  and  helmsmen  avoid  the  problen|s 
and  threats  of  the  futiire.  Policy  researcji 
also  helps  to  design  the  steering  mechanlsnis 
and  the  rudders  to  enable  a  society  actuaUr 
to  move  In  the  desired  direction.  J 

In  sponsoring  and  performing  policy  9,s 
well  as  other  types  of  research  on  populatloji 
problems,  we  should  keep  In  mind  a  number 
of  facts.  In  any  policy  area,  there  will  alwajfs 
be  uncertainty  and  risk.  We  always  act  wltl|- 
out  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect  certalnlly 
concerning  what  the  future  will  be  like  If 
we  choose  one  path  or  another.  The  tlrqe 
available  to  us  is  short  and  research  la  lonk. 
Decisions  will  be  made  whether  or  not  re- 
search Is  ready  and  all  the  facts  are  ip. 
Policymakers  wlU  decide,  choose  and  act  wltjh 
what  knowledge  they  have,  In  the  absence 
of  perfect  knowledge,  before  all  the  resear4h 
U  done,  and  In  the  absence  of  perfect  con- 
sensus. I 

The  purpose  of  policy  research  is  to  help 
the  policymaker  perceive  problems  and  to 
choose  goals  and  policies  to  Implement  thejn 
In  the  face  of  uncertainty  and  risk — risk  con- 
cerning the  benefits  and  hazards  of  action, 
or  Inaction — uncertainty  concerning :  1  what 
are  the  facts  and  risks;  2.  what  causes  and  ef- 
fects are  operating;  3.  what  the  future  will  t>e 
like  If  we  choose  policy  A.  B.  C,  etc.,  or  de- 
cide to  continue  as  we  are;  and  4.  what  will 
be  the  costs  and  benefits  of  various  policies, 
for  whom  and  what  values. 

By  analyzing  the  policy  Implications  of  tlie 
population  problem,  we  can.  It  Is  hope^: 
outline  the  main  choices  open  to  poUcjr- 
makers;  help  to  reduce  the  element  of  uji- 
certalnty  and  risk  Involved  in  their  decisions; 
help  them  to  become  more  aware  of  the  un- 
certainties and  risks,  and  costs  and  beneflts 
involved  In  the  choices  which  they  make;  a<Ld 
thereby,  to  make  better  decisions. 

B.  What  Population  Policy  Research  is  the 
Federal  Government  Supporting?  The  pri- 
mary source  of  information  concerning  Fed- 
eral support  for  population  policy  research 
Is  "The  Federal  Program  In  Population  He- 
search"  an  inventory  of  population  research 
supported  by  Federal  Agencies.  Two  editions 
of  this  publication  have  been  published,  the 
first  on  July  1.  1969 «  and  the  moet  recent 
dated  December  31.  1970.> 


'  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Population  Research, 
"The  Federal  Program  In  Population  Re- 
search, a  Report  to  the  Federal  Council  tor 
Science  and  Technology,"  Ofllce  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Kxecutlve  Office  of  the  Pr«W- 
dent.  1  July  1969. 

,U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Center  for  Population  Researeh, 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development.  "The  Federal  Program  In 
Population  Research.  Inventory  of  Popula- 
tion Research  Supported  by  Federal  Agenotes 
During  Fiscal  Year  1970".  81  December  IQfZO. 
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The  federally  supported  population  policy 
research  projects  which  these  Inventories  list 
is  as  follows: 

Feasibility  of  Research  on  Effects  of  Oov- 
emment  Population  PoUcles  In  Eastern 
Europe;  Henry  David;  American  Institutes 
for  Research,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Situation  Reports  on  Population  Problems, 
Policies  and  Program;  Harrison  Brown:  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  Pasadena, 
California. 

Goals  and  Conditions  of  Population  Con- 
trol; Klngsley  DavU;  UiUversity  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Population/Economic  Growth  Analysis  and 
Presentation  (for  political  and  economic  pol- 
icy makers  In  developing  countries) ;  Stephen 
Enke.  General  Electric  Co.— TEMPO  Santa 
Barbara.  California. 

USIA  and  Population  Matters  Abroad; 
Irving  Wechsler;  Mildred  Marcy.  USIA,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  USIA  Intramural. 

"Population  Growth  and  America's  Fu- 
ture", the  Interim  Report  prepared  by  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  lists  the  following  popula- 
tion policy  research  projects  and  papers  which 
it  plans  to  publish. 

Congressional -Executive  Relations  In  the 
Formation  of  Explicit  Population  Policy; 
Phyllis  T.  Plotrow,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Historical  Development  of  Values  in  the 
American  Political-Legal  Tradition  Bearing 
on  Population  Growth  and  Distribution; 
Peter  Brown  and  Institute  of  Society,  Ethics 
and  the  Life  Sciences. 

Present  and  Future  American  Ethical 
Norms  as  Limits  Upon  Possible  Population 
Policies;  Institute  of  Society,  Ethics,  and  the 
Life  Sciences. 

Population  Policymaking  and  the  Constitu- 
tion; Arthur  S.  Miller.  National  Law  Centei. 
The  George  Washington  University. 

Guarding  Against  Unintended  Conse- 
quences of  Possible  Population  Policies; 
Theodore  J.  Lowl.  University  of  Chicago. 

Outside  of  government,  various  founda- 
tions and  organizations  such  as  Resoiirces  for 
the  Futxue  and  the  Population  Council  are 
becoming  more  active  In  policy  research  on 
the  population  problem,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  preparing  a  report  on 
the  policy  implications  of  rapid  population 
growth. 

C.  Types  of  Policy  Research  Questions: 
There  are.  in  general  ioux  types  of  questions 
in  which  the  population  policymaker  Is  in- 

1.  Factual — Descriptive:  What  Is?  For  ex- 
ample, how  many  births,  deaths  and  where? 

2.  Factual — Analytical:  What  catises  pro- 
duce what  effects?  For  example,  why  does 
country  X  have  a  slower  rate  of  growth  than 
country  T?  Why  does  group  X  have  a  lower 
birth  rate  than  group  T? 

What  ar«  the  effects  of  changes  In  various 
demographic  variables  (size,  distribution, 
composition,  ertc.)  on  such  problems  and 
goals  as:  urbanization,  industrallzatlon.  em- 
ployment, health  and  welfare,  education  and 
communications,  production  of  goods  and 
services,  natural  resources  and  environmental 
quality,  political  structure  and  distribution 
of  power,  intergroup  conflict.  Each  discipline 
(for  example,  demography,  political  science, 
sociology,  psychology,  economics,  biology, 
chemistry,  medicine,  etc.)  has  a  contribution 
to  make  to  answering  such  factual  questions. 

3.  Policy:  Involving  answers  to  the  types  of 
factual  questions  listed  above  as  well  as  ques- 
tions about  future  problems,  probabilities, 
effects,  alternatives,  benefits,  costs,  and  risks. 

4.  Normative:  What  policy  should  we  pur- 
sue? 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  questions  which 
need  to  be  asked  and  answered  if  policy  re- 
search is  to  help  the  policymaker,  and  which 
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policy  research  projects  should  attempt  tc 
answer. 

Such  a  list  could  serve  as  a  checklist  of 
questions  for  evaluating  past,  current  and 
proposed  policy  research  concerning  th» 
population  problem. 

D.  What  Policy  Research  Needs  to  he  Done? 

1.  Alternate  Futures:  What  range  of  de- 
velopments, opportunities,  problems  and 
threats  confront  us,  and  the  world,  now  and 
In  the  future,  with  regard  to  population 
size,  growth  and  distribution,  and  Its  re- 
lation to : 

(a)  Trends  and  problems  such  as  devel- 
opment and  use  of  resources  and  services, 
and  output  of  waste; 

(b)  Values  and  goals  such  as  national  se- 
curity and  International  order,  protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  natural,  man-made 
and  human  environment,  provision  of  re- 
source and  services,  economic  development 
and  welfare,  political  stability,  representa- 
tive government  and  freedom. 

2.  Probability;  What  is  the  probability  of 
their  occurrence — under  what  conditions? 
(Impossible  to  Inevitable;  0%  to  100%) 

3.  Effects:  What  will  be  the  effects  if  the 
problems  occur? 

(a)  Extent:  To  what  extent? 

When?  What  time  frame?  (years,  decades, 
centuries) 

Where?  What  geographic  area?  (local,  re- 
gional, national.  International) 

For  whom?  What  groups  and  level  of  ab- 
straction? (individual,  family.  Industry,  na- 
tion, world,  mankind,  humanity,  etc.) 

For  what  values?  Examples? 

(b)  Intensity:  How  severe? 

4.  Priorities:  What  priorities  should  we 
assign  to  these  events,  opportunities,  prob- 
lems and  threats? 

5.  Popularity:  To  what  extent  are  specific 
groups  and  the  public  concerned  about 
these  events? 

6.  Desirability:  How  desirable  or  undesir- 
able are  these  events.  In  terms  of  what  val- 
ues, and  for  what  groups,  and  why? 

7.  Alternate  National  Policies:  What  al- 
ternat€  values,  goals,  principles,  actions,  and 
policies  and  programs  can  we  pursue  do- 
mestically and  Internationally  to  Influence 
and  control  these  trends,  opportunities  and 
threats.  In  terms  of  research,  planning  and 
operational  programs  to : 

(a)  Prevent  the  development  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  effect  If  undesirable; 

(b)  Limit  damage  to  values  If  It  occurs! 

(c)  Restore  damage  done: 

(d)  Create  new  values; 

(e)  Create  the  effect  or  opportunity  if  It 
Is  desired? 

8.  Feasibility,  Benefits  and  Costs:  What  are 
the  feasibilities,  beneflts  and  costs — eco- 
nomic, political,  social  and  moral — of  each 
alternative  and  combination,  for  whom,  in 
terms  of  what  values? 

Which  alternatives  are  desirable  and  why? 

9.  Role  of  Population  Policy:  What  is  the 
role  of  population  policy  In  these  alternate 
national  policies? 

What  goals,  principles,  activities,  resources, 
policy  processes  and  institutions  are  and 
should  be  a  part  of  our  population  policy? 

10.  Use  of  Research  Results:  What  provi- 
sion will  be  made  to  transmit  the  results  of 
such  analysis  to  policymakers,  the  media 
and  the  public. 

11.  Model  Legislation  and  Executive  Or- 
ders: What  provision  will  be  made  to  trans- 
form the  results  of  policy  analysis  into  model 
legislation  and  executive  orders  at  the  rele- 
vant level — International,  federal,  state,  and 
local? 

In  addition  to  these  general  questions 
which  population  policy  research  needs  to 
answer,  we  need  to  attempt  to  answer  the 
following  questions; 

1.  What  if  various  alternative  projections 
for   future   population    growth    and   dUtrt- 
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butlon  (as  well  as  for  development  and  use 
of  technology,  economic  production  and 
urowth,  supply  and  use  of  resources  and 
services,  and  waste  output)  were  to  come 
true,  the  effects  would  be  on  the  success  and 
costs  of  our  policies:- 

(a)  To  supply  and  conserve  resources 
(land  water,  air,  food,  minerals,  energy, 
timber  wildlife,  wilderness,  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  park  areas,  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  silence,  etc.); 

(b)  To  provide  services  (tran^xwtetion 
health,  welfare,  housing,  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, etc.);  and 

(c)  At  the  same  time,  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote environmental  quality,  that  is.  to  pre- 
vent further  pollution  of  our  land,  air  and 
water,  to  clean  up  what  pollution  remains, 
to  restore  the  damaged  environment,  to  re- 
build our  deteriorated  cities  and  to  create 
new  ones;  and  _^^^,      ^.^ 

(d)  To  solve  these  problems  within  tne 
existing  framework  of  political  and  personal 

values? 

2  Which,  if  any,  of  the  various  alternative 
projections  for  future  population  growth  and 
distribution  should  we  regard  as  goals  for 
population  policy  and  the  costs  and  beneflts 
of  achieving  each?  For  example,  what  would 
be  the  effects  of  a  stable  population? 

3.  How  could  we  achieve  each  goal? 

4  What  would  be  the  feasibility,  probable 
effects,  costs  and  beneflts,  and  methods  of 
achieving  each  of  a  range  of  projections  de- 
scribing the  possible  future  population  of 
the  United  SUtes,  for  example: 

(a)  To  achieve  population  growth  in 
the  United  States  which  would  increase  more 
rapidly  or  slowly  than  is  projected; 

(b)  To  stabilize  United  States  (and  world) 
population  at  less  than  Its  present  size,  or 
double  its  present  size,  or  greater  by  a 
factcr  of  2.5,  3  or  4?  When,  in  40,  60.  80. 
100  or  200  years?  How? 

E.  Needs  for  Further  Research:  Given 
the  current  population  policy  projects  spon- 
sored within  and  outside  of  government, 
and  given  the  requirements  for  population 
policy  research,  what  more  needs  to  be  done? 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what 
specific  products  wlU  result  from  the  popu- 
lation policy  research  projects  listed  above, 
and  how  they  will  help  to  answer  the  fore- 
going policy  research  questions.  However,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  nation's 
needs  for  population  policy  research  will  not 
be  completely  satisfied  nor  necessarily  pre- 
sented in  a  form  which  the  policymaker  can 
easily  use. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  a  continuing 
need  to  compare  the  results  of  population 
policy  research  projects  with  a  set  of  cri- 
teria and  questions  such  as  the  foregoing 
In  order  to  help  satisfy  the  policymaker's 
needs  for  analyMa. 

We  will  need  to  evaluate,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  needs  for  factual  data  and  causal 
analysis  which  various  disciplines  can  pro- 
vide. 

The  following  are  suggestions  concerning 
needs  for  specific  policy-related  research  and 
for  improving  the  system  for  managing 
policy  research. 

1.  Needed  Policy  Research  Projects: 

(a)  Population  Growth  and  National 
Goals:  Research  Is  needed  to  analyze  the 
effects  of  alternate  trends  In  population 
growth  and  distribution  on  the  success  and 
cost  of  federal  programs  as  well  as  on  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
and  enhance  Ita  values  and  to  meet  its  goals. 
This  requires  us  to  outline  a  range  of  al- 
ternate goals  in  such  areas  as  national 
security,  resources,  envlrormient,  provision 
of  services  and  welfare,  and  to  analyze  their 
relation  to  alternate  population  growth 
rates,  patterns  and  policies.  Many  agencies 
have  interests  and  responBlbllities  which 
are  affected  by  population  growth  and  they 
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should  have  a  role  and  interest  in  perform- 
ing such  analysis  as  well  as  in  publicizing 
the  results  through  Annual  Reports,  public 
Information  materials  and  reports  on  pro- 
posed legislation. 

(b)  Background  Analysis  for  Interna- 
tional Conferences:  The  World  Population 
Year  is  scheduled  for  1974  and  analysis  of 
policy  alternatives  and  of  short  and  long 
term  initiatives  Is  needed  In  order  to  pro- 
vide tar  a  coordinated  strategy  of  action  to 
cope  with  the  population  problem  at  the 
international  levri. 

(c)  Zero  Population  Groteth:  We  need 
more  research  on  the  consequences  and  re- 
qiUrements  for  stabilizing  U.S.  and  world 
population  at  various  levels  and  at  different 

(d)  Computer  Simulation:  A  relatively 
tmexplored  area  is  the  use  of  computer  sim- 
ulation, visuals  and  graphics  for  the  explo- 
ration of  population  policy  effects  and  alter- 
natives. For  example.  Professor  Paul  Handler, 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  with  assistance 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  has 
prepared  a  computer  program  tat  a  course 
in  demography  which  is  also  useful  for 
policy  analysis  and  public  education  In  that 
it  enables  a  person  to  make  assumptions 
about  demographic  variables  and  then  to 
see  the  effects  of  these  aasumptlons  dis- 
played visuaUy.  in  the  form  of  population 
pyramids  and  growth  curves.  Such  tech- 
niques should  be  further  developed  and 
used. 

(e)  Incentives:  We  need  more  analysis 
of  the  means  to  Implement  alternate  pop- 
ulation policy  goals  via  various  types  and 
combinations  of  Incentives  and  disincen- 
tives. In  addition  to  creating,  through  bio- 
medical research,  more  efficient  means  to 
limit  births,  we  also  need  more  analysis  of 
incentives  to  use  these  means  and  to  limit 
family  size  for  example,  through  restructur- 
ing the  social  as  well  as  physical  environ- 
ment. We  need  analysU  of  various  legal  and 
institutional  means  such  as  our  systems  for 
tax  and  social  security,  and  insurance. 

F.  Needs  For  Better  Research  Manage- 
ment: If  the  United  States  Government  Is  to 
apply,  effectively,  knowledge,  research  and 
analysis  to  meet  national  population  prob- 
lems, goals  and  needs,  then  it  will  have  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  organizing  and 
managing  directed  research  programs. 

We  need  to  analyze  the  factual,  analytic, 
policy  and  normative  questions  Involved  in 
our  population  problems,  and  alternate  goals 
and  means  to  solve  these  problems.  This  re- 
quires us  to: 

1.  Outline  the  types  and  content  of  re- 
search questions  which  need  to  be  answered, 
based  on  an  analysis  of: 

(a)  National  problems,  goals  and  needs; 

(b)  The  capabilities  and  state-of-the-art 
in  various  scientific  disciplines  and  fields  of 
technology; 

2.  Develop  research  programs  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Policy  analysis  for  the  population  problem 
should  be  based  on  a  program  structure  of 
Interrelated  statements  such  as: 

1.  Statement  of  problem  or  objective; 
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2.  What  we  already  know  and  wbat  we 
need  to  know; 

3.  Description  of  the  project  and  Its  po- 
tential contribution; 

4.  A  projection  of  requirements  needed  to 
complete  the  project,  in  terms  of  time,  funds, 
personnel,  facilities,  etc. 

5.  Possible  performers. 

6.  Potential  users  of  the  policy  research 
results  in  government  and  outside; 

7.  Provide  for  ways  to  transmit,  effectively, 
the  results  of  policy  analysis  to  policymak- 
ers, and  to  use  the  results  of  research  in 
policy  plarming  and  operational  programs, 
at  various  levels  of  government  and  in  vari- 
ous sectors  of  society. 

Each  specific  project  should  be  related  to 
and  fit  Into  a  larger  structure  of  research 
and  analysis  which  Integrates  the  results  of 
specific  specialized  studies.  Page  27  contains 
an  example  of  such  a  structured  program 
format. 

POLICY    BESXABCH    AND    THE    POPXTLATION 
PaOBLZM 

Policy  resectrch  is  needed  to  analyse: 
I.  Problems 

Problems  created  by  trends  of  such  factors 
as: 

Population  growth  and  distribution. 

Development   and   use   of   technology. 

Economic  growth. 

Supply  and  use  of  resources  and  services. 

Waste  production  and  disposal. 
H.  OoaI« 

Alternative  population  policy  goals  for 
solving  these  problems: 

Every  child  a  wanted  child. 

Make  the  low  projection  come  true. 

Stable  population  (At  what  level  and 
when?) . 

m.  Princtples 

Be  effective. 

Be  voluntary  and  consistent  with  human 
rights,  individual  conscience  and  freedom  of 
choice. 

Do  not  penalize  children. 

Be  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the 
family. 

Avoid  coercion  and  compulsion. 

Avoid  raising  death  rates. 

Provide  for  political  participation. 
IV.  Means 

Alternate  Actions,  Programs.  Institutions 
and  Requirements  to  Implement  the  Goals, 
via  research,  planning,  operational  programs, 
and  laws. 

V.  Evaluation 

To  evaluate,  on  a  continuing  basis: 

Our  perception  and  definition  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Effectiveness  of  our  goals  in  solving  the 
problem. 

Efficiency  of  our  means  in  attaining  the 
goals. 

VI.  Use 

To  communicate,  and  put  the  results  of 
poUcy  research  into  the  poUcy  process,  at 
various  levels  (international,  national,  stats 
and  local)  and  sectors  (executive,  legislative, 
the  public). 
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FORMAT  FOR  POLICY  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
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aTATSXXMT  or  Burns  E.  Miles,  J«..  at  thk 

Hkas»)gs  of  tot  Commission  on  Popttla- 

tion  oborwth  ani»  thx  ajokicam  future, 

Ann.  15.  1071 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission: Let  m«  begin  by  saying  that  the 
views  which  I  shall  express  to  your  Commis- 
sion are  my  own,  for  which  1  assume  full 
respoaslhUlty.  I  do  not  speak  In  my  official 
position  as  President  of  the  Population  Ref- 
erence Bureau. 

Tour  Commission  Is  to  be  commended  for 
Its  excellent  Interim  Report.  It  presents  to 
the  American  people  In  simple,  clear  terms 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  long-run 
effects  upon  American  society  of  a  two-child 
family,  on  the  average,  and  a  three-child 
family.  It  artlciilates  well  the  concepts  that 
population  growth  aggravates  our  other  so- 
cial problems  and  that  deferring  action  upon 
the  population  growth  problem  win  only 
make  It  more  difficult  to  solve  later. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  woud  be  difficult  for 
any  thoughtful  American,  upon  reading  this 
section  of  yovir  report,  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  question  as  to  when 
and  how  the  United  States  population  should 
be  stabUlaed  Is  of  immediate  and  continuing 
concern  to  the  people  ot  the  United  States 
and  their  govenunent.  This  seems  to  be  the 
direction  In  which  your  Commission  is  head- 
ing and,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  balance 
of  my  statement.  I  strongly  encoiirage  you 
to  keep  heading  In  this  direction 

Your  Commission  Is  also  to  be  commended 
for  the  Imaginative  range  of  research  proj- 
ects and  papers  which  you  have  sponsored 
and  which  are  due  to  be  published  In  1072. 
These  should  provide  the  beisls  for  a  great 
deal  of  further  discussion  and  some  may 
provide  the  springboard  for  further  action. 

The  quest  on  which  you  have  embarked — 
that  of  seeking  to  determine  what  policies. 
if  any,  the  United  States  should  adopt  In 
respect  to  population  growth  and  distribu- 
tion— has  a  degree  of  Importance  which 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  this  nation.  It 
la  unfortunate  that  the  charge  to  thia  Com- 
mission from  the  Congress  did  not  more  ex- 
plicitly recognise  the  Importance  of  the  In- 
ternational Imprfloatlons  of  the  population 
policies  which  might  l)e  adopted — or  faU  to 
be  adopted — by  this  nation.  The  Commis- 
sion's recent  Interim  Report,  admirable  as  It 
was  In  almost  all  other  respects,  virtually 
Ignored  the  International  context  within 
which  the  population  problem  should  be 
viewed.  I  urge  the  Commission  to  give  much 
greater  consideration  to  the  international 
perspective  during  the  coming  year  and  In 
Its  final  report. 

In  Its  analysis  and  determination  as  to 
whether  population  growth  Is  Inimical  to 
the  American  future,  the  Commission  would 
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do  well  to  seek  smswers  to  four  questions,  two 
of  which  relate  to  the  rest  of  the  world : 

1.  Is  the  population  growth  of  the  United 
States  a  significant  problem  for  this  nation 
alone? 

2.  Is  the  pqpulatlon  growth  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  a  problem  for  the  United  states? 

3.  Is  the  population  growth  of  the  United 
States  a  problem  for  the  rest  of  the  world? 

4.  If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  questions 
Is  yes,  what  sort  of  policies  should  the  na- 
tion adopt  to  cope  with  the  U.S.  population 
growth  problem? 

My  statement  to  the  Commission  Is  In- 
tended to  discuss  and  express  my  views  upon 
each  of  these  four  questions.  Since  I  have 
not  given  as  much  study  to  problems  of 
population  distribution  as  to  problems  of 
unrestrained  growth,  I  shall  deal  only  very 
briefly  with  issues  as  to  where  the  next  25 
or  50  million  Americans  should  live  and  work. 

I.  IS  THX  POPTTtATION  GROWTH  OT  THB  ITNITXU 
STATES  A  SIGNIFICANT  PROBLESC  FOR  THIS 
NATION    AI,ONa? 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Commission  has 
reached  the  tentative  conclusion  that  "pop- 
ulation growth  of  the  magnitude  we  have  had 
since  World  War  II  has  aggravated  many  of 
the  Nation's  problems  and  made  their  solu- 
tion noore  dlfBcuit."  I  fully  agree.  I  wotild 
go  a  step  further  and  say  that  we  have 
reached  a  stage  of  development  where  we 
should  be  planning  a  no-growth  population 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

All  of  us  know  that  population  growth 
must  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later.  As  the 
Commlsalon  pointed  out.  If  a  three-child 
average  family  were  to  prevail  for  a  century, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
reach  nearly  a  billion.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
anybody's  wanting  a  billion  people  In  this 
country.  It  Is  not  likely  to  happen  because 
the  American  people  win  find  life  sufficiently 
intolerable  before  then  so  that  they  will 
see  that  something  Is  done  about  it.  The 
question  Is,  how  long  are  they  prepared  to 
wait  and  hope  that  the  problem  wUl  take 
care  of  itself?  When  will  they  reach  a  con- 
sensus that  this  Is  a  social  problem,  to  be 
dealt  with  vigorously  through  both  govern- 
mental and  private  action,  not  a  matter  tc 
be  left  m  the  hands  of  some  uncertain 
Pate? 

Rene  Duboe  has  forcefully  expressed  the 
apprehension  that  man  Is  an  excessively 
adaptable  animal — that  he  can  and  may  find 
ways  of  surviving  in  a  steadily  deteriorating 
physical  and  social  environment  without 
taking  the  difficult  steps  required  to  stop  the 
deterioration.  Mere  survival  In  these  cir- 
cumstances wotUd  be  accompanied  by  a  slow 
diminution  of  all  of  our  traditional  freedoms. 
This  Is  exactly  what  is  going  on  now.  How 
many  more  millions  are  likely  to  be  added  to 
the  United  States  population  befca«  a  con- 
sensus Is  reached  that  we  have  more  than 
enough? 

Additional  population  will  constitute  a 
drag  on  America's  future  in  four  ways; 
economically,  socially,  ecologically  and 
aesthetically. 

The  economic  costs  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion are  high.  Economist  Joseph  Spengler 
has  estimated  that  4  percent  of  our  naUonal 
Income — currently  equivalent  to  $30  bil- 
lion— goes  to  supp<»t  our  1  percent  per  year 
of  population  growth  In  the  United  States. 
These  funds  are  used  for  increasing  tlie  In- 
vestment in  plant,  faculties,  pubUc  services, 
housing,  etc.,  needed  to  supply  more  people 
That  we  need  these  blUlon*  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  the  people  we  already  have 
seems  evident  on  every  hand.  Furthermore. 
it  Is  becoming  uncomfortably  clear  that  we 
do  not  tvUly  comprehend  bow  to  proivJde  full 
employment  for  otir  erpaiidlng  labor  force 
without  Inflation.  Poptilatlon  Increase  can 
only  aggravate  this  problem.  If  we  turn  the 
proposition  around  and  ask  what  wo  wotild 
gain  from  a  continued  Increase  In  poptUa- 
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tlon.  the  answer  Is  that  any  conceivable  gain 
in  the  form  of  stimulated  purchasing  of 
needed  products  for  more  people  would  be 
most  Illusory  and  would  be  an  exchange  of 
short-range  advantage  for  long-range  disad- 
vantage. This  is  exactly  what  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  and  the  long-reuige  disad- 
vantages have  now  accumulated  to  the  point 
where  they  are  becoming  painful.  A  non- 
g^owing  population  does  not  mean  a  non- 
growing  economy.  The  continued  growth  In 
the  economy  could,  with  a  non-growing 
population,  be  devoted  to  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  society — a  concerted  attack 
upon  poverty,  urban  blight,  and  pollution. 
The  social  costs  of  a  growing  U.8.  popula- 
tion are  likewise  high.  We  have  built  cities 
which  we  hoped  would  be  great  cities  and 
now  And  them  In  decay.  We  have  a  society 
which  Is  so  complex  find  so  rapidly  changing 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  manage  It.  The 
nature  and  rapidity  of  change  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  ma}or  social  migrations  whlob 
have  dlsruiyted  the  cities  and  placed  Intense 
psychological  strains  on  those  who  have 
sought  to  find  themselves  In  utterly  strange 
surroundings.  Population  growth  is  not  sole- 
ly responsible  by  any  means  for  theee  social 
migrations,  but  It  has  enlarged  and  accele- 
rated the  movements  from  farm  to  dty  and 
from  one  area  of  the  counti?  to  another. 
Slower  total  growth  rates  and  an  ultimately 
non-growing  poptUation  will  reduce  pres- 
sures for  Internal  migration  and  thus  help 
relieve  social  strains. 

Post  World  War  n  birth  rates  have  pro- 
duced a  bulge  in  our  population  which  Is  now 
overburdening  our  society  with  a  young  labor 
force  which  we  have  not  learned  how  to  ab- 
sorb and  use.  Unemployment  rates  for  young 
people  in  their  late  teens  are  generaUy  at 
least  double  the  general  unemployment  rates 
and  often  higher.  While  In  one  context  this 
Is  an  economic  problem.  In  another  It  Is  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  extraordinarily 
bad  social  conditions  In  many  of  oar  major 
cities,  with  high  drug  addiction  leading  to 
high  rates  of  crime  and  violence  and  these 
leading  to  the  exodus  of  talneef  s  and 
middle-class  residents  from  central  dtles. 

Bringing  fertility  rates  down  to  the  re- 
placement level  will  be  no  short-range  solu- 
tion, but  without  bringing  them  down,  espe- 
cially during  the  TOs  and  80e,  the  social  prob- 
lems we  seek  to  resolve  will  become  more 
complicated,  difficult,  and  expensive  to  over- 
come. 

The  ecological  costs  of  a  growing  VS. 
population  are  heavier  than  most  of  us 
rea!!i!e.  As  Paul  Ehrllch  pointed  out  to  the 
March  26  Issue  of  Science,  the  adverse  eco- 
logical effects  are.  In  many  insUnces.  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  added  population. 
As  the  richest  reserves  of  our  non-renew- 
able resourcee  are  consumed,  we  must  use 
lower  grade  ores,  drill  deeper,  and  Increase 
our  investment  and  operating  costs  for 
transportation.  Bach  of  these  actlvltlee  in- 
creases our  per  capita  use  of  energy  and 
our  per  capita  stress  on  the  environment. 
Increasing  food  production  to  meet  the 
needs  of  growing  populations  also  Increases 
environmental  straits  disproportionately.  Th< 
iDwer  the  quality  of  soils  used  for  fanning, 
the  greater  tlie  requirement  for  fertilizer  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  food  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  power  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  fertiliser.  The  more  good  farm 
land  that  Is  paved  over  and  taultt  up  for 
residential  subdivisions,  the  more  the  tazm 
production  problem  U  aggravated.  These 
and  other  factors — such  as  pesticide  use — 
are  disproportionately  affected  by  the  num- 
ber of  oonsxuners  added  to  our  poiralatKm 
each  year. 

There  are  also  certain  threshold  effects. 
As  Khrllch  points  out,  "five  hundred  people 
mav  be  able  to  live  around  a  lake  and  dump 
thetr  raw  sewage  Into  the  lake,  and  the 
natural  systems  of  the  lake  will  be  able 
to  break  down  the  sewage  and  keep  the  lake 
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from  undergoing  rapid  ecological  change. 
Five  hundred  and  Ave  people  may  overload 
the  system  and  result  In  a  'poUuted'  or 
eutrophlc  lake."  We  know  far  too  Uttle  about 
these  threshold  effects,  but  the  experience 
of  the  death  of  Lake  Erie  should  warn  us 
very  strongly  that  what  we  dont  know  In 
the  field  of  the  environment  can  hurt  us 
and  is  hurting  us.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
put  on  the  brakes  In  a  variety  of  ways  until 
we  find  out  a  lot  more  about  where  these 
threshold  effects  are.  Slowing  and  stabiliz- 
ing population  is  one  way  of  helping  to  put 
on  the  brakes.  It  should  tinder  no  cir- 
cumstances be  used  as  a  substitute  for  im- 
perative shorter-range  actions  of  a  very 
direct  nature,  but  It  Is  an  Important  long- 
range  factor  which  must  not  be  Ignored. 

The  aestheUc  cosU  of  a  growing  U.S.  pop- 
ulation are  difficult  to  avoid.  It  Is  hard  to 
define  in  any  generally  acceptable  terms 
what  Is  meant  by  aesthetic  costs  since  peo- 
ple's aesthetic  sensltlvlUes  differ.  But  In 
a  given  amount  of  desirable  living  space,  the 
more  people  who  cccupy  It  beyond  certain 
minimal  levels,  the  less  their  opportunity 
Is  likely  to  be  for  privacy,  the  more  reetrlc- 
Uons  must  be  placed  on  their  freertoms,  the 
more  they  are  likely  to  jostle  each  other, 
and  the  more  psychologically  withdrawn  or 
nettled  and  aggressive  they  are  likely  to 
become.  Opportunity  for  enjoyment  of  the 
finest  wonders  of  nature,  while  temporarily 
increased  for  parts  of  our  population 
through  Increased  mobility,  decreases  sig- 
nificantly In  quality  as  the  Nation's  great 
beaches  and  parks  and  other  recreational 
areas  become  overloaded.  No  number  of 
additional  Disneylands  can  take  their  place. 
Improved  aesthetic  sensitivity  and  appre- 
ciation will  not  automatically  follow  a  stabi- 
lized population,  but  the  opportunities  for 
their  enhancement  will  be  greater  when 
our  preoccupation  with  the  strains  of 
growth  has  abated. 

In  sum,  the  United  States  definitely  has  a 
population  problem  from  several  stand- 
points. Population  growth  has  been  a  causa- 
tive factor  In  many  of  our  deepest  societal 
problems  without  explicit  recognition  of  It. 
It  18  time  we  faced  the  adverse  effects  of  con- 
tUuiad  population  growth  In  a  forthright 
manner. 

n.  IS  THX  POPULATION  GBOWTH  OF  THX  ES6T 
or  THE  WORLD  A  PROBLEM  FOB  THS  UNITED 
STATES? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  certainly 
yes.  The  momentum  of  world  population 
growth  Is  90  great  that  if  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  were  to  bring  their  fertility  down 
to  the  replacnnent  level  by  1986  and  keep 
It  there,  the  ultlmBte  papulation  of  the  world 
around  2050  would  be  In  the  order  of  seven 
billion.  This  is  roughly  double  the  present 
woiid  population.  Since  there  is  little  or  no 
prospect  that  we  can  bring  fertility  rates 
down  to  the  replacement  level  all  over  the 
world  by  1985,  the  population  of  the  earth 
seems  headed  for  a  higher  figure  than  seven 
billion,  pnxivlded  such  numbers  can  be  fed 
and  assuming  such  factors  as  pollution  and 
social  chaoa  do  not  set  in  as  upper  limiting 
factors  before  then.  On  the  basis  of  current 
knowledge  and  known  resources,  there  is  lit- 
tle likelihood  of  achieving  a  stable  world 
civilization  conslBtlng  of  more  than  seven 
billion  well-nourished,  well-housed,  well- 
educated  fyeople  at  peace  with  one  another. 
The  known  resources  of  the  earth  are  not 
sufficient  to  support  such  a  population  at 
reasonable  standards  of  living  by  Western 
criteria.  Although  some  additional  resourcee 
will  undoubtedly  l)e  discovered,  the  rate  of 
discovery  becomes  generally  slower  and  the 
energy  coats  progressively  higher  in  dollars 
and  pollution.  We  must  recognize  that  w« 
are  ptishing  toward  finite  limits. 

What  may  happen  to  thoee  regions  ctf  the 
world  which  are  now  living  barely  above  the 
subsistence  level  when  their  populations 
double  and  then  begin  to  double  again  Is  not 
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pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  greater  the  mo- 
mentum of  population  growth  In  the  hlgh- 
blrth-rate,  low-death-rate  nations,  the 
greater  becomes  the  haziards  of  massive  fam- 
ines and  social  chaos  In  those  nations.  Per 
capita  Incomes  are  very  low  and  climbing 
slowly;  In  some  years  they  do  not  climb  at 
all.  Meanwhile,  the  per  capita  Incomes  in 
the  industrialized  nations  continue  to  move 
steadily  upward,  so  the  Income  gap  continues 
to  widen.  If  these  trends  continue,  prospects 
for  a  stable  world  are  Indeed  bleak. 

If  these  trends  are  to  be  Interrupted  and 
modified  for  the  better,  the  moat  funda- 
mental single  change  which  must  occur  Is  a 
worldwide,  rapid  shift  toward  low  birth  rates. 
It  may  even  become  necessary  for  fertility 
rates  In  many  parts  of  the  world  to  come 
down  to  sub-replacement  levels  In  the  dec- 
ades ahead  If  nations  now  close  to  the  mar- 
gin of  subsistence  are  to  avoid  major  famines 
and  epidemics  and  improve  the  lot  of  their 
people. 

If  such  a  worldwide  shift  does  not  occur, 
then  the  kind  of  world  In  which  our  children 
will  be  living  In  the  2l8t  Century  may  bear 
uttle  resemblance  to  that  which  we  now 
know. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  working  on 
a  forthcoming  publication  in  which  three 
models  of  the  future  are  analyzed.  Since  this 
p\tbllcatlon,  which  should  be  available  during 
May,  will  make  much  clearer  than  I  can  in 
this  statement  the  outlook  for  world  popula- 
tion growth  and  Its  Implications,  I  would  like 
to  submit  It  for  your  Information  and  record 
at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

in.  IS  THX  POPULATION  GROWTH  OF  THX  TJNITXD 
BTATSS  A  FBOBLXM  FOB  THX  RXST  OF  THX 
WORLD? 

It  Is  Inescapable  that  there  will  be  increas- 
ing discussion,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
In  the  developing  nations,  of  the  compara- 
tively greater  significance  of  each  million  of 
the  population  growth  of  the  Industrialized 
nations  because  of  their  high  rates  of  con- 
sumption of  the  earth's  non-renewable  re- 
sotirces  and  high  rates  of  pollution  of  the 
earth's  water,  air  and  land.  This  la  partly 
a  population  problem,  partly  a  consumption 
problem,  and  partly  a  straight  poUutlon 
problem;  and  these  should  not  be  confused 
with  one  another. 

The  rates  at  which  the  United  States  Is 
using  both  its  own  non-renewable  resources 
and  those  of  other  countries  arc  partly  due 
to  population  growth  and  partly  due  to 
growth  In  per  capita  consumption.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  estimates  as  to  how  much  of 
our  grovsring  consumption  te  ascrlbable  to 
population  growth,  but  It  seems  undeniable 
that  It  is  a  significant  factor.  At  current 
consumption  levels,  each  additional  million 
Americans  Is  equivalent  to  somewhere  In  the 
order  of  30  million  Indians.  Adding  two 
million  Americans  annually  Is  therefore 
equivalent  in  consumption  terms  to  adding 
sixty  million  Indians — roughly  as  many  as 
India  adds  In  four  years.  Despite  some  tech- 
nical weaknesses  in  the  comparison,  it  has 
a  high  degree  of  basic  relevance.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  a  rapidly-growing,  high-con- 
sumption, high-waste  economy  will  move  the 
entire  world,  including,  of  cotirse,  the  non- 
Industrialized  nations,  much  doeer  to  either 
the  exhaustion  of  non-renewable  resources 
or  rapidly  diminishing  returns  with  cor- 
responding   scarcity    and    high    prices. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made  that  In- 
creased consumption  is  good  for  both  the 
United  States  and  the  less  developed  nations 
from  which  the  resources  come.  It  is  said  that 
only  by  selling  their  oil  and  tin  and  nickel 
and  other  resources  to  the  Industrialized 
countries  can  such  naUons  have  any  prospect 
of  gaining  the  foreign  exchange  needed  to 
buy  the  machine  tools,  generators,  and 
numerous  other  products  of  high  technology 
needed  for  rapid  industrialization.  This  argu- 
ment has  a  surface  plauslbUlty,  but  it  be- 
comes absuiil  when  carefully  analyEed. 
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On  this  theory,  the  greater  the  purchases 
of  fossil  fuels  and  high-grade  ores  from  non- 
Industrlallzed  nations,  the  more  they  wlQ 
prosper,  and  the  smaller  the  purchases  the 
more  severe  will  be  their  economic  plight.  By 
this  logic,  the  higher  the  number  of  vora- 
oious  consumers  in  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries, the  better  off  are  the  non -industrial- 
ized nations.  And,  to  continue  the  reasoning, 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  the  United 
States  might  make  to  the  developing  world 
would  be  to  resume  Its  high  birth  rates  of 
the  early  19508  and  produce  and  consume  at 
the  iilghest  feasible  rate. 

Rapid  export  of  raw  materials  la  not  the 
only  way  of  earning  foreign  exchange,  and 
In  the  long  run  may  be  the  least  desirable 
way.  Of  what  advantage  will  It  be  for  the 
poor  nations  to  industrialize  if,  by  the  time 
they  do,  the  high  consumption  rates  of  the 
industrlallBed  nations  have  brought  about 
the  extreme  depletion  of  fueU,  mineral  ores 
and  other  resources  essential  to  an  Indus- 
trial civilization?  The  Industrlallaed  world 
simply  cannot  long  continue  the  rec*nt  rates 
of  doubling  either  Its  consumption  or  its 
population  growth.  The  world's  resoxircee  are 
limited  and  we  are  approaching  the  limits  at 
an  alarming  pace.  "The  nearer  we  come,  the 
greater  the  tension  will  be  between  the  high- 
ly industrialized  nations  which  have  al- 
ready consumed  more  than  their  share  of 
the  world's  resourcee,  and  the  developing  na- 
tions which  find  themselves  Increaeingly 
short  of  resources  and  priced  out  of  the 
market.  When  we  reach  a  point  when  the 
depletion  of  certain  resourcee  has  become 
critical  for  the  world — a  point  which  may 
be  no  more  than  decades  away — who  will 
then  say  that  high  consumption  by  the  high- 
waste  economies  has  been  the  salvation  d 
the  developing  nations?  Who  wUl  then  say 
that  continuing  population  growth  by  the 
developed  overdeveloped  world  was  a  good 
Idea? 

Let  us  not  hide  from  ourselves  what  it  is 
we  are  doing.  We  are  spending  the  world's 
capital  at  a  prodigious  rate.  It  U  extremely 
shortsighted  to  argue  that  developing  na- 
tions fortunate  enough  to  have  subterranean 
capital  in  subsUntial  quantities  will  be  ben- 
efited for  more  than  a  short  period  by  the 
accelerated  consumption  of  that  capital  by 
the  developed  nations,  even  If  they  receive 
the  products  of  high  technology  In  exchange. 
Every  nation  In  the  world,  and  all  nations 
collectively,  must  soon  come  to  terms  with 
the  limits  of  the  earth  and  actively  seek  ways 
of  bringing  about  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  resources  and  the  products 

of  trwtTifciWfl 

If  the  question  as  to  whether  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  United  States  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  rest  of  the  world  were  shifted  In 
focus,  It  would  throw  additional  light  on  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  non-ln- 
dustrlallzed  world.  If  we  ask.  "Is  the  lack  of 
a  U.S.  population  policy  looking  toward  non- 
growth  a  problem  for  the  rest  of  the  world?" 
clearly  the  answer  Is  yes.  In  more  than  one 
respect. 

The  only  conceivable  way  the  human  race 
can  move  from  where  it  Is  now  to  a  situa- 
tion In  which  It  achieves  universally  ade- 
quate nutritional  and  other  living  standards, 
a  durable  ecological  balance  with  the  rest  of 
nature,  and  reasoimble  international  stabil- 
ity is  through  a  basic  and  worldwide  shift  in 
peroejrtlon  as  to  what  constitutes  man's  self- 
interest.  This  change  must  come  fast  If  it  Is 
to  stave  off  catastrt>phe. 

The  shift  in  perception  must  begin  with 
the  keen  realization  that  all  efforts  to  pre- 
serve and  lmi>rove  dvUlzatloc  will  be  made 
more  difficult  with  each  additional  million 
people  that  are  added  to  the  htiman  race, 
as  at  present,  every  five  days.  And  this  shift 
In  perception  must  proceed  further  to  the 
conviction  that  stopping  the  growth  of  world 
population  is  not  only  vital  to  all  that  man 
considers  Important,  but  that  It  can  be  ac- 
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complUhed    If    we    develop    the    necessary 
worldwide  coosenauB.  At  present,  almost  no 
one  thinks  It  Is  possible  for  worldwide  atti- 
tude* and  mores  to  change  rapidly  so  as  to 
bring  lerUllty  down  at  least  to  replacement 
In  the  next  few  decades.  As  long  as  prac- 
tically no  one  thinks  it  Is  possible.  It  wlU 
not  be  possible.  UntU  a  leading  nation  dem- 
onstrates to  the  world  that  It  believes  a  no-| 
growth  population  poUcy  Is  both  lmportant| 
and  feasible,  the  UkeUhood  of  a  rapid  shlfti 
In  perception  Is  remote. 

There  are  compeUlng  reasons  why  th 
United  Stales  should  lead  the  way  toward 
global  condition  of  non-growth  by  setting  Itai 
own  house  In  order.  Oonsclousoess  of  thai 
population  problem  In  this  country  hai 
reached  a  level  where  many  people  are  crying 
out  for  governmental  leadership  to  articu- 
late objectives  and  put  forth  a  coherent  plan 
to  cope  adequately  with  the  problem. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  ear-; 
marked  a  significant  part  of  Its  approprtj 
atlons  under  the  AID  program  for  famll^ 
planning  In  the  developing  nations.  But  lac* 
of  either  a  significant  Pederally-sponsoreil 
family  planning  program  or  any  population 
goal  aimed  at  reducing  population  growtl^ 
has  led  the  citizens  of  the  develojdng  nation* 
increasingly  to  question  the  motives  of  th« 
United  States  in  urging  the  adoption  of 
widespread  family  planning  abroad  as  4 
means  of  populaUon  control.  Where  latent  oi 
overt  antl-Amerlcan  attitudes  prevaU,  th* 
term  "Imperialistic"  has  been  used  to  refej 
to  U.S.  policies  In  support  of  birth  oonta-ol 
In  the  developing  coixntrles.  The  new  "Pam* 
Uy  Planning  Services  and  Population  Ret 
search  Act  of  1970"  will  help  In  establishing 
our  credibility  and  consistency,  but  adopf 
tlon  of  a  new  law  setting  a  specific  U.S.  polt 
ley  objective  of  moving  toward  a  non-growt- 
Ing  population  would  go  much  further  It 
making  the  VS.  position  unequivocal.         ' 

IV.  WHAT  POLICIS3  SHOCIJ)  TH*  NATIOW  ADOPT 
TO  COPK  WITH  THK  P0PUl.ATI01t  CBOWTH 
PKOBLKM    OF   THB    TTNTTZD    STATES? 

The  reluctance  of  Individuals  and  eep^ 
daily  of  nations  to  regard  the  adverse  conj- 
sequences  of  population  growth  as  a  social 
problem  stems  from  what  most  people  thln^ 
of  as  their  Inalienable  right  to  procreat^. 
They  do  not  believe  It  should  be  any  of  thje 
governments  business  how  many  chUdre^ 
they  have.  But  this  freedom,  Uke  aU  fre^ 
doms.  can  endure  only  as  long  as  It  is  used 
responsibly  and  with  restraint.  If  and  wheb 
the  continuity  or  welfare  of  society  U  seri- 
ously Jeopardised  by  the  unrestrained  use  (tf 
this  freedom,  the  freedom  itself  wlU  dlsaa- 
pear.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  will  still 
exist  In  the  twenty-first  century  Is  directly 
dependent  upon  how  responsibly  It  Is  usfld 
In  the  balance  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Precisely  for  this  reason,  governmental 
leadership  Is  now  imperative.  Oovernmentia 
leadership  Is  needed  to  take  the  steps  whlqh 
will.  If  successful,  preserve  the  freedom  0f 
parents  to  decide  responsibly  and  with  rf- 
stralnt  how  many  chUdren  they  should  brmg 
into  this  world.  Doing  nothing  and  hoping 
the  problem  will  take  care  of  Itself  would  l»e 
an  act  of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  an  expression  of  un- 
concern over  a  major  cause  of  the  erosion  of 
the  freedoms  we  cherish.  I 

Sooner  or  later,  all  nations  must  face  th^r 
population  problems  and  develop  expll<|lt 
policies  to  cope  with  them.  And  the  time  ,1s 
not  far  off  when  moat  nations  will  need  ^o 
think  In  terms  of  establishing  the  objective 
of  bringing  their  fortuity  down  at  least  to  the 
replacement  level.  This  level  would.  In  tpe 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  mean  4ii 
average  of  3.1  chUdren  per  woman.  As  your 
report  has  pointed  out,  even  If  a  two-ch^d 
family,  on  the  average,  were  to  be  achieved 
starting  tomorrow,  U.S.  population  woi^d 
grow  another  60  million  within  the  next  80 
years,  assuming  continued  Immigration  lat 
current  levels. 
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I  hope  the  final  report  of  your  commission 
will  recommend  a  no-growth  population  ob- 
jective for  the  United  States  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Under  what  I  am  terming  a 
"no-growth  population  policy,"  replacement 
fertility  would  be  the  upper  Umlt  of  the  na- 
tional objective.  The  lower  Umlt  would  be 
unspecified  and  would  vary  from  time  to 
time,  depending  upon  a  variety  of  factors, 
especially  the  changing  age  structure  of  the 
population. 

For  some  reason  or  other  there  has  de- 
veloped a  feeling  that  the  replacement  level 
of  fertUlty  should  be  the  lowest  level  toward 
which  we  should  aim.  A  modest  variation 
above  the  replacement  level  Is  thought  to 
be  acceptable;  a  modest  variation  below  the 
replacement  level  is  thought  to  be  unaccept- 
able on  a  variety  of  grounds,  and  possibly 
inimical  to  the  national  interest.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  proposition  has  been  much  too 
widely  accepted  without  thinking  It  through. 
An  error  on  the  high  side — that  Is,  a  higher 
population  that  we  set  as  our  obJecUve— is 
likely  to  be  far  more  costly  than  an  error  on 
the  side  which  produces  a  lower  population 
than  was  Intended. 

The  United  States  should  not  become  con- 
cerned because  a  nation  like  Japan  U  today 
faced  with  a  so-called  labor  shortage  as  a 
result  of  lis  plunging  birth  rate  two  decades 
ago.  The  term  labor  shortage  U  simply  a  way 
of  saying  that  they  have  f  uU  employment  and 
could  employ  stUl  more  people  If  they  were 
available  at  comparatively  low  wagea.  That 
Is  an  enviable  position  for  a  country  to  be  In. 
Japans  rate  of  economic  growth  has  been 
the  highest  In  the  world,  partly  for  the  very 
reason  that  her  low  birth  rate  produced  a 
low  ratio  of  dependents  to  producers.  If  a 
labor  shortage  Is  the  main  cost  of  low  fertiUty, 
It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  cost  with  a  higher 
benefit. 

The  decades  of  the  708  and  808  wUl  be 
decades  in  which  It  wUl  be  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  fertUlty  level  to  come  dovm 
to  or  tjelow  the  replacement  level.  In  these 
decades.  If  fertUlty  should  turn  out  to  be 
even  moderately  above  replacement,  we  wlU 
have  an  "echo  baby  boom"  of  significant 
proportions.  A  sub-replacement  level  of  fer- 
tUlty during  the  next  two  decades  would 
partiaUy  offset  the  momentum  created  by 
high  fertUlty  a  generation  ago  and  help 
smooth  out  the  age  structure  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  would  be  much  naore  advantageous 
than  a  second  baby  boom. 

As  the  large  numbers  of  parents  bom  in 
the  late  40s  and  50a  pass  beyond  their  chUd- 
bearing  years  in  the  late  SOs  and  906,  it  might 
became  desirable  to  alter  population  policies. 
U  fertUlty  were  to  fall  significantly  below 
replacement  In  the  70s.  a  move  toward  re- 
placement fertiUty  might  be  considered  de- 
sirable. It  may  now  seem  a  little  strange 
to  be  thinking  and  talking  In  respect  to 
populaUon  in  the  kinds  of  terms  which  John 
Maynard  Keynes  used  In  talking  about  a 
managed  economy  during  the  306,  but  his 
Ideas  were  no  lees  strange  then  and  have 
come  to  be  widely  accepted  within  a  gen- 
eration. We  are  clearly  headed  In  the  same 
direction  now  with  respect  to  popxUatlon, 
but  we  may  have  less  time. 

Exercising  governmental  leadership  In 
achieving  a  stationary  population  for  the 
United  Stotes  wUl  not  be  easy.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult long-range  problem.  Nothing  that  any 
President,  or  any  Congress,  may  do  about 
the  problem  can  have  any  significant  im- 
mediate effect.  Conversely.  faUure  to  act  wiU 
not  have  demonstrable  adverse  consequences 
for  which  the  President  or  Congress  are  like- 
ly to  be  criticized  In  their  own  day.  Presi- 
dents and  Congressmen  are  under  great  pres- 
sure to  deal  with  urgent  and  critical  prob- 
lems with  short  time  ftises.  They  become  the 
rtctlms  of  what  to  sometimes  called  "Gresh- 
am"3  Law  of  Public  Administration."  wtUch 
says,  "The  preaeure  of  day-to-day  problems 
with  short  deadlLnee  tends  to  drive  out  long- 


range  planning."  This  law  might  well  be  gen- 
eralized Into  "The  Second  Law  of  Human 
Behavior"  which  would  read,  "The  seem- 
ingly urgent  Is  usually  the  successful  enemy 
of  the  truly  Important."  Only  by  devising  in- 
stitutional methods  for  bringing  the  Impor- 
tant subject  of  population  planning  to  the 
coiisclous  attention  of  Presidents,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  at  reasonably  frequent 
Intervals  can  this  subject  receive  the  em- 
phasis and  action  needed.  This  basic  consid- 
eration underUes  some  of  the  policy  rec- 
ommendations which  follow. 

The  most  important  single  step  the  United 
States  could  take  at  this  time  would  be  to 
enact  a  "Population  PoUcy  Act"  which  would 
frankly  and  explicitly  recognize  that  popula- 
tion growth  and  population  distribution  are 
matters  of  great  collective  concern  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  requiring  federal 
governmental  leadership.  For  reasons  I  have 
already  expressed,  I  consider  the  popula- 
tion growth  aspect  to  be  of  extremely  high 
Importance,  especially  In  the  International 
context,  but  the  Issue  of  appropriate  popula- 
tion distribution  likewise  requires  slmUar 
governmental  leadership. 

A  Population  Policy  Act  wotUd  estabUsh 
national  objectives  and  a  continuing  means 
of  evaluating  our  progress  In  meeting  those 
objectives.  It  should,  I  beUeve,  estabUsh  the 
clear-cut  principle  that  our  national  interest 
requires  a  "no-growth  population  objective" 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  Intermediate 
steps  required  to  meet  this  objective  would 
be  spelled  out  along  with  the  machinery  for 
further  analysis  and  implementation.  Such 
an  Act  might  be  likened  to  the  milestone 
"Full  Employment  Act  of  1946."  In  that  leg- 
islation, the  Congress  established  both  the 
principle  that,  and  the  general  methodology 
by  which,  the  Nation  wotUd  seek  to  assure 
employment  for  all  able-bodied  persons  seek- 
ing" work  It  set  up  a  three-man  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advlaers  wtthln  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  and  charged  It.  among 
other  things,  with  the  submission  of  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  the  steps  taken  to  meet  the 
full-employment  goals. 

Although  It  may  seem  at  times  as  though 
the  steps  taken  to  Implement  the  "Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946"  have  fallen  consider- 
ably short  of  achieving  Its  stated  purpose,  a 
great  deal  was  accomplished.  The  contrast 
between  the  levels  of  unemployment  In  the 
two  decades  after  World  War  I  and  the  two 
decades  after  World  War  H  Is  very  striking. 
The  national  consensus  upon  a  goal,  coupled 
with  the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  keep  alerting  the  President  and 
Congress  to  the  steps  needed  to  reach  that 
goal,  was  a  major  step  forward  in  managing 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Similarly,  at  the  start  of  1970,  a  new  Coim- 
cU  on  Environmental  QuaUty  was  established 
by  law  to  conduct  studies  and  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  the  President,  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  government,  and  the 
Congress  for  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment   of    our    physical    environment.    Even 
though  It  has  been  in  existence  only  a  short 
time,  it  is  already  evident  that  this  body  1* 
serving  a  very  usefiU  role.  In  one  important 
respect  its  function  la  directly  analogous  to 
the  function  that  wlU  be  required  in  respect 
to  population    It  must  seek  to  discover  the 
causes  and  the  extent  of  negative  Impacts  on 
our   physical    environment   with   particular 
concern   for   both   unsuspected   causes,  and 
for  the  cumulative  and  synergistic  effects  of 
causes  that  may  not  be  apparent.  It  then  be- 
comes the  Councils  duty  to  bring  these  and 
other    effects    to    the    attention   of    poUcy- 
maklng  officials  and  to  attempt  to  Influence 
decisions  In  the  direction  of  protecting  the 
environment.  Such   decisions  usuaUy  mean 
peaking  bard  choices  between  actions  which 
seem  to  be  of  short  range  urgency  and  those 
which  win  protect  our  environment  for  the 
next  generation.  Under  such  drcximstances, 
hard  factual  data  and  analyses,  and  effective 
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nreaentatlon  of  them,  constitute  the  prlncl- 
SaTwelght  in  the  scale  on  the  sld*  of  the 
next  generation.  A  continuing  Institution 
with  a  first  class  professional  staff  la  ab- 
aolutely  essential  for  the  development  of 
needed  research  studies,  the  assembly  and 
Mialyals  of  data,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
rsBults  of  those  analyses  to  the  key  policy 
makers  of  government.  The  result  may  be 
some  very  important  shifts  in  national  prior- 
ities and  the  allocation  of  resources  In  sup- 
port of  those  priorities. 

The  successful  experience  of  both  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Coun- 
cU on  Environmental  Quality  should  be  ap- 
Dlled  to  the  vital  need  which  both  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  currently  face  with  re- 
spect to  popiUatlon.  We  should  enact  a  "Pop- 
ulation Policy  Act,"  accompanied  by  the 
creation  of  a  "CouncU  of  Population  Advis- 
ers." Within  the  poUcy  framework  of  the 
legislation,  the  Council  shotUd  be  charged 
with  advising  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress through  an  annual  report  and  In  a 
variety  of  other  ways  on  the  most  appro- 
priate methods  of  achieving  the  stated  goals. 
To  those  who  say  that  the  President  has 
too  many  agencies  and  councils  reporting  to 
him,  and  that  population  policies  should  be 
assigned  to  an  existing  agency,  I  woiUd  re- 
spond by  saying  that  this  would  not  be  satis- 
factory for  two  reasons.  First,  one  of  the  main 
objectives  la  to  show  that  we  are  at  last  rec- 
ognizing the  Importance  of  population  In  the 
scheme  of  things  and  one  of  the  ways  that 
we  reflect  Importance  la  by  structuring  the 
government  to  place  those  functions  we 
value  most  highly  directly  under  the  Presi- 
dent. The  organizational  location  of  popula- 
tion policy  analysis  and  advice  within  the 
governmental  structure  will  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world  how  Important 
their  governmental  leaders  consider  the  sub- 
ject, Second,  there  is  no  other  suitable  agency 
to  which  this  assignment  could  be  made 
with  any  prospect  that  sufficient  resources 
WlU  be  allocated  to  It  to  conduct  the  kind  of 
continuing  research  program  which  Is  essen- 
tial. 

If  It  is  argued  that  conflicts  will  arise  be- 
tween the  Council  of  Population  Advisers 
and  other  key  units  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President — such  as  the  CoiincU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Domestic  Council,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget — I 
would  say  that  this  Is  precisely  what  the  new 
Council  should  be  there  for.  It  la  needed  to 
remind  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
public  of  the  Inevitable  conflict  between  some 
actions  which  may  be  In  our  short-range  In- 
terest and  more  difficult  actions  which  are 
essential  to  the  long-range  survival  of  our 
society. 

The  composition  of  such  a  Council  of  Pop- 
ulation Advisers  Is  Important  to  ootulder.  A 
broader  representation  then  woiUd  be  pos- 
sible with  a  three-member  oouncU  woiUd 
seem  desirable,  although  the  number  should 
not  become  unmanageably  large.  The  major 
purpose  of  a  larger  Council — that  of  assuring 
consideration  of  a  variety  of  relevant  points 
of  view— might  be  achieved  In  part  by  pre- 
scribing a  procedure  under  which  pubUc 
hearings  were  required  to  be  held  at  periodic 
intervals  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Just 
as  this  Commission  Is  doing  now.  I  btlleve 
this  Is  a  very  wise  approach 

As  its  name  ImpUee,  such  a  "CouncU  of 
Population  Advisers"  should  be  an  advisory 
body  with  no  executive  power.  To  the  extent 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  find  the 
advice  of  the  Council  worth  taking.  It  wlU 
carve  out  a  significant  role  for  Itself  and  for 
the  subject  of  popiUatlon.  To  the  extent  that 
population  questions  force  themselves  on  the 
President  and  the  Congress  from  other 
sources,  our  executive  and  legislative  leaders 
would  presumably  turn  to  the  CouncU  for 
advice. 

Oenerally  speaking,  the  CoimcU  would 
conduct  studies  and  malw  recommeniUtloiu 
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to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
following  subjects: 

1.  Counseling  and  services  jar  reeponsibU 
parenthood 
A  major  element  of  any  program  to  achieve 
a  non-growing  U.S.  population  should  be  a 
nationally  financed  and  sponsored  effort  to 
Increase  parental  responsibility  and  provide 
both  counselling  and  contraceptive  services 
to  potential  parents.  As  the  famUy  planners 
have  said  for  decades,  we  should  try  to  come 
as  close  as  possible  to  creating  conditions 
under  which  every  child  will  be  a  wanted 
child.  We  are  moving  in  this  direction  in 
the  United  States  today — but  with  what  I 
believe  Is  an  excessively  limited  perspective 
and  goal.  The  Family  Planning  Services  and 
Population  Research  Act  of  1970."  added  to 
previous  authorizations  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  was  a  major 
step  toward  broadened  access  to  contrsusep- 
tlve  services,  but  all  existing  authorizations 
combined  wUl  not  be  adequate  even  when 
they  are  fully  financed  and  Implemented. 

The  character  and  magnitude  of  federally 
financed  family  planning  programs  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  main  segment 
of  our  national  community  that  needs  gov- 
ernmentally  flnanoed  counselling  and  serv- 
ices Is  the  poverty  sector — the  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  private  physician's 
services  and  who  even  have  difficulty  In  buy- 
ing the  necessary  supplies  or  prescription 
dnxgs.  The  estimated  size  of  this  group  at 
the  time  the  legislation  was  considered  and 
enacted  was  five  million  women.  All  other 
women — and  men — are  presumed  to  have  the 
understanding,  the  motivation  and  the  nec- 
essary medical  advice  and  services  to  avoid 
unwanted  pregnancies.  This  approach  Is 
built  upon  the  theory  that  unwanted  preg- 
nancy Is  more  of  a  poverty  problem  than  a 
basic  social  problem  affecting  all  segments 
of  society. 

WhUe  a  disproportionately  high  number 
of  unwanted  pregnancies  occurs  among  the 
poor.  In  absolute  terms  a  much  higher  num- 
ber of  unwanted  pregnancies  occurs  among 
the  great  majority  who  are  well  above  the 
poverty  line.  It  Is  they,  too,  who  share  a 
heavy  responslblUty  for  the  contlniUng 
growth  of  our  population.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  some  of  the  poor,  and  especially  the 
ethnic  groups  who  are  disproportionately  rep- 
resented among  the  poor,  believe  that  they 
are  being  unfairly  singled  out  as  the  target 
for  a  natloiial  campaign  to  cut  down  on  the 
birth  rate. 

Only  when  oouuseUlng  and  contraceptive 
services  for  responsible  parenthood  are  made 
urUversally  avaUable — and  treated  as  though 
they  are  necessary  for  aU  segments  of  soci- 
ety— wlU  we  have  put  the  subject  of  contra- 
ceptive services  in  a  proper  social  and 
demographic  context.  Free  anti-pregnancy 
counselling  should  be  avaUable  through  out- 
patient clinics  and  hospitals  to  any  person 
who  asks  for  it.  Services  and  supplies  should 
likewise  be  unlversaUy  avaUable.  The  matter 
of  payment  should  be  handled  In  such  a  way 
that  no  one  wUl  be  deterred  by  cost  con- 
siderations from  obtaining  the  necessary 
counseUlng  and  services.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  underwrite  the  costs.  It  Is 
dlfflciUt  to  think  of  a  Federal  expenditure 
which  would  have  a  greater  long-range  bene- 
fit to  society  and  to  the  individuals  and 
families  who  thereby  avoided  bringing  un- 
wanted ChUdren  into  the  world. 

If  counselling  and  services  for  responsible 
parenthood  were  universally  available,  they 
woiUd  materially  reduce  the  number  of  un- 
wanted pregnancies.  But  we  should  not  de- 
lude ourselves  that  they  would  eliminate 
them.  Human  nature  being  what  It  Is,  occa- 
sional unwanted  pregnancies  wUl  occur  even 
among  prudent  people  Imprudent.  Unwanted 
ChUdren  are  so  great  a  tragedy  that  abor- 
tion BhotUd  b«  available  to  any  woman  who 
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Is  quite  sure  she  does  not  want  to  bear  the 
chUd.  Health  insurance  plans  shoiUd  Include 
the  costs  of  providing  abortions  to  women 
who  wish  them. 

Better  and  more  reliable  methods  of  con- 
traception are  needed.  No  single  method  Is 
ever  likely  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  all  persons. 
The  medical  research  capabiUtles  of  the 
United  States  exceed  those  of  any  country 
In  the  world.  Many  of  the  results  of  research 
are  likely  to  be  universally  useful.  The 
United  States  should,  therefore,  be  espe- 
cially ready  and  wUllng  to  use  Its  resources 
and  expertise  to  step  up  the  levels  of  re- 
search to  find  Improved  methods  of  birth 
control.  These  levels  of  research  should  bear 
a  more  inteUlgent  relationship  to  the  very 
large  sums  being  spent  on  death  control. 
I  urge  the  Commission  to  undertake  an  In- 
dependent evaluation  of  existing  research 
opportunities  and  the  levels  of  funding  which 
wUl  be  reqiUred  to  exploit  fuUy  and  rapidly 
all  promiiiing  leads. 

It  is  predicated  by  some  people  that  a  vig- 
orous national  effort  to  minimize  unwanted 
pregnancies  and  unwanted  births  wlU  go 
far  toward  bringing  the  fertUlty  rate  of 
American  women  down  to  the  replacement 
level.  This  Is  disputed  by  others  both  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  moving  very  far  or 
very  fast  toward  the  goal  of  bringing  only 
wanted  chUdren  into  the  world  and  because 
there  stlU  Is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
number  of  children  wanted  by  most  American 
women  is  more  than  two.  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  place  all  our  reUance  upon  such 
a  prediction  or  hypothesis.  Other  steps  are 
needed. 

2.  New  roles  /or  women 

The  self-fulfUlment  of  women  through 
other  than  maternal  roles  Is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  fruitful  avenues  toward 
bringing  down  the  birth  rate  to  levels  which 
are  consistent  with  national  and  interna- 
tional welfare.  In  the  kind  of  society  which 
we  now  have  and  which  we  wlU  Increasingly 
have  In  the  future,  neither  the  lesser  phys- 
leal  strength  of  women,  as  compared  to  men, 
nor  their  chUdbearlng  roles  need  keep  them 
from  performing  most  of  the  occupations 
pursued  by  men.  We  have  been  slow  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact  and  encourage  women  to  en- 
ter occupations  where  they  should  be  taking 
leading  roles.  In  India  and  Israel,  the  na- 
tional governments  are  led  by  women:  In  the 
Soviet  UiUon,  half  of  the  doctors  are  women. 
Politics  and  medicine  are  symbolic  of  the 
fields  where  women  may  contribute  much 
that  has  been  lacking  In  sex-biased  profes- 
sions. 

Toung  women  are  imderstandably  more 
reluctant  than  young  men  to  pile  up  educa- 
tional debts  as  now  seems  to  be  the  national 
trend  In  the  field  of  higher  education.  Ways 
and  means  must  be  found  for  underwriting 
the  costs  of  lengthy  education  for  young 
women  without  heavUy  mortgaging  their  fu- 
tures. Where  the  social  demand  Is  heavy,  as 
in  the  medical  and  paramedical  professions, 
the  social  advantages  to  be  gained  by  enlarg- 
ing the  supply  of  trained  women  are  so  great 
from  multiple  standpoints  that  this  should 
become  a  poUcy  of  high  priority  for  the  Na- 
Uon.  It  WlU  serve  population  poUcy  purposes, 
health  policy  purposes  and  welfare  p<dlcy 
purposes,  aU  simultaneously. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram should  be  broadened  to  put  greater 
emphasis  on  the  eliminatioji  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation. And  women,  themselves.  ap«u^  from 
any  governmental  activity,  need  to  seek 
broadened  roles  toward  self-fulflUment  and 
social  contribution.  Some  are  doing  so:  If 
more  did,  it  would  help  pave  the  way  toward 
later  marriage,  delayed  chUdbearlng  and 
smaller  famlUes. 

The  development  and  appUcatlon  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  affecUng  the  education 
and  employment  of  women  offer  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "popula- 
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tton  policy,"  and  Its  application  by  the 
eral  Government.  Let  ua  awume,  as  a  hypoth 
esis,    that    rese»reh    studies    were    arallafcle 
that   demonstrated   clearly    that   expanding 
meaningful   employment  for  women   had  a 
measurable,  direct  effect  In  reducing  fertility 
rates.  Let  us  assume,  too,  that  government 
officials  working  on  the  national  budget  ^ere 
facing  hard  choices  among  various  compet- 
ing claims  Including  improved  mass  trans- 
portation, poat-Apollo  space  projects,  govern- 
ment-sponsored employment  programs  *nd 
various  other  objectives.  The  Issues  of  popu- 
lation policy  should  oome  strongly  to  the 
fore     in     the     discussions     of     comparative 
priorities.  Assuming  that  facts  showed  that 
investments  in  the  education  and  employ- 
ment of  women    (this  does  not  mean  tls- 
crlmlnatl<Mi  against  men,  but  genuine  equal- 
ization of  opportunity )  have  high  long-ratoge 
pay-off  In  reducing  the  later  outlays  for  e<lu- 
catloa,  health  and  other  public  services,  sUch 
Investments  deserve  high  priority  conald«ra- 
tlon.  Reaource  allocation  decisions  are  aow 
made  without  taking  Into  account  popula- 
tion policy  factors  and  without  knowing  or 
considering  the  relationship  between  types 
and  level*  of  female  education  and  employ- 
ment, levels  of  fertlMty,  and  required  gov- 
ernmental outlays  at  various  time  Internals. 
Unfortunately,  not  enough  Is  now  kn«wn 
about  the  effects  of  rarlous  types  of  educa- 
tional   and   employment    opportunities,    for 
women    or    men.    btrt    particularly    women, 
upon  fertility  rates.  We  have  not  been  oon- 
ductlng  adequate  studies  of  this  kind,  part- 
ly because  we  have  had  no  particular  goal 
in  mind — such  as  a  stationary  population^ 
toward  which  we  have  been  aiming,  and  have 
not.  therefore,  felt  that  such  studies  ♦ere 
particularly  relevant  to,  or  needed  for,  pol' 
1<^   decisions.   The   time  has  oome  for  ths 
articulation  of  a  goal  and  the  establlshnient 
of  Institutional  mechanisms  spearheaded  bj 
a   body   such   as   the   proposed    OouncU   of 
Population  Advisers,  to  sponsor  and  then  use 
the  research  needed  for  policy  decision*  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government. 
3.  Education  in  population  dynamics,  acol- 
ogy,  and  family  life 
Attitudes  toward  desired  ftunlly  size   are 
probably  formed  initially  In  pre-adoleecent 
years.  At  this  stage,  they  are  formed  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  social  or  ec<rio0c«l 
consequences  of  excessive  population  groWth. 
They  result  from  attitude  transmission  from 
parent  to  child,  from  the  unspoken  cultural 
atmosphere,   from    TV   programs    (e.g.  j"My 
Three   Sons") ,  etc.   The  longer   these   atti- 
tudes remain  unchallenged,  the  more  per- 
sistent they  become.  It  is  by  this  process  that 
most  potential  parents  In  the  United  States 
have  acquired  a  desire  to  have  at  least  liiree 
children.  This  number — If  It  were  actually  to 
be  the  average  for  the  next  three  genera- 
tions— would  produce  a  population  of  nearly 
a  billion,  as  your  Commission  pointed  out, 
and  would  make   all  of  the  nation's  jitsb- 
lems  difficult  beyond  description. 

To  overcome  what  has  become  a  set  of  ves- 
tigial, dysfunotlonal  attitudes  toward  fam- 
ily size,  an  e<tucatlonal  proceas  Is  nefcded 
which  begins  before  young  people  reach  the 
age  when  they  may  have  children.  By  edu- 
cational process,  I  do  not  mean  an  Indoc- 
trination process.  I  mean  a  process  whlcli  en- 
ables yoimg  people  to  understand  wh^t  Is 
happening  In  their  world  as  a  result  ol  the 
extraordinary  growth  aberration  of  aian- 
kind;  what  the  arithmetic  of  compound  in- 
terest— demographlcally  speaking — ^Is  leading 
to  In  their  own  lifetimes  and  the  llfettmes 
of  their  children;  what  is  happening  to  the 
economy,  the  environment  and  the  culture 
of  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  a  variety  of  in- 
terlocking factors  of  which  population 
growth  Is  one;  what  tJielr  options  ate  as 
parents  and  as  citizens  In  forming  their 
families;  the  advantages  of  delaying  child- 
bearing  until  after  a  marriage  has  been 
tested  and  found  to  be  durable;  the  altfrna- 
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tlve  roles  which  women  are  Increasingly 
likely  to  have  in  society;  the  high  costs  of 
raising  children  well;  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

Such  education  must  come  tbrough  a 
variety  of  means  and  channels,  public  and 
private,  e.g.  schools,  TV,  press,  radio  and  pri- 
vate organizations  with  memberships  which 
understand  the  crucial  nature  of  the  Issues. 
Private  Institutions  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
play  a  large  part  in  leading  the  way,  followed 
by  the  new8pi4)ezB  and  magalznes,  the  elec- 
tronic media  and  the  schools.  Since  pressure 
is  great  upon  schools  and  teachers  to  provide 
students  with  more  subjects  and  subject 
matter  than  either  teachers  can  teach  or 
students  are  ready  to  abe(»:b,  squeestng  new 
subjects  such  as  population  dynamics,  eco- 
logy, and  family  life  education  into  an  al- 
ready crowded  cvtrrloulum  will  be  difficult. 
The  Importance  of  the  need,  nevertheless, 
makes  it  Imperative  that  ways  be  found  oI 
performing  this  educational  function.  When 
the  prloritlee  of  a  society  change,  schools 
muat  Ond  ways  of  changing  theirs,  too. 

A  "Population  Policy  Act"  should  Inolude 
authorizations  for  funds  to  support  a  sub- 
stantial program  In  population  education  to 
be  administered  by  one  or  more  government 
agenctee.  not  the  OounoU  of  Population  Ad- 
visers. The  preparation  of  academic  mate- 
rials, Information  that  can  be  readily  adapted 
by  mass  media,  sununer  institutes  for  teaob- 
ers,  and  other  tested  approaches  should  be 
adequately  financed.  Although  this  would 
add  another  to  the  overly  long  list  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  which  now  exist,  I 
believe  It  is  the  responelbllity  <^  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  add  such  programs  from 
time  to  time  under  terms  and  conditions 
which  would  laimch  them  and  finance  them 
for  a  temporary  period — such  as  five  years — 
and  then  i^ase  them  Into  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams oi  the  fifty  states  and  their  sub-dlvl- 
slons. 

4.  Countering  pronataliat  policies  and 

attitudes 
The  habit  of  marriage  and  chlldbearlng  at 
rates  which  average  more  than  two  children 
per  woman  has  existed  for  so  many  thousands 
of  years  that  It  undoubtedly  has  a  social 
momentum  which  compounds  the  demo- 
graphic momentum  of  population  growth.  It 
Is  important  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
public  p>ollcy  bias  toward  marriage,  child- 
bearing,  and  even,  In  some  Instances,  the 
production  of  multiple  children,  and  to 
raise  questloiis  as  to  whether  these  policies 
have  independent  merit,  or  whether  they 
should  be  modified  or  repealed. 

To  give  but  a  single  example,  the  tax  bias 
against  unmarried  persons  has  long  been  a 
prominent  element  of  our  tax  system.  Even 
with  some  recent  amelioration,  It  still  exists. 
To  what  extent  It  encourages  marriage,  we 
do  not  know,  but  It  probably  contributes  to 
the  subtle  psychological  pressiire  that  says 
to  people,  "Marriage  Is  a  natiiral  and  desir- 
able condition  of  man  and  woman.  If  you  are 
not  married,  your  tax  rates  are  going  to  be 
higher  so  that  you  will  help  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  good  family  people."  A  population 
policy  aimed  at  achieving  a  non-growing 
population  would  presiunably  seek  to  remove 
both  the  stlg^ma  and  the  disincentives,  to 
the  extent  that  they  exist,  attached  to  non- 
marriage  and  childlessness. 

If  the  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future  Is  able  to  do  so,  I 
would  recommend  that  It  develop  an  Inven- 
tory of  poUclee  with  pronatallst  Implica- 
tions (and  antl-natallst,  too.  If  there  are  any) 
which  have  crept  Into  federal  and  state  laws. 
If  the  Commission  Is  unable  to  undertake 
this  function,  I  would  recommend  that  It  be 
a  project  of  the  Council  of  Population  Ad- 
visers and  that  the  Council  should  follow  It 
up  with  studies  and  policy  analyses  on  the 
basis  of  which  It  can  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  ttie  President  and  the 
Congress. 
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5.  Developing  policies  for  improving  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  within  the 
country 

X  have  very  deliberately  emphasized  popula- 
tion growth  problems  In  the  statement,  as 
oompored  vrlth  policies  the  government 
might  develop  to  influence  the  residential 
location  and  distribution  of  people  within  the 
country.  I  have  done  this  primarily  because  I 
believe  that  in  the  world  context  In  which 
we  should  be  thinking,  innuenclng  and  In- 
directly controlling  population  growth  Is  far 
more  Important  than  correcting  population 
maldistribution.  It  will  require  statemanship 
of  the  highest  order  to  lead  the  world  to 
comprehend  and  act  upon  its  population 
predicament  in  the  most  basic  quantitative 
terms  before  disaster  of  unprecedented  pro- 
I>ortlon  strikes.  Nevertheless,  population  dis- 
tribution Is  an  important  Issue  and  deserves 
the  most  intensive  and  continuing  analysis. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  reaching,  if 
we  have  not  Indeed  passed,  the  outer  limits 
of  our  political  and  managerial  capability  to 
make  big  cities  pleasant,  safe,  and  tolerably 
healthy  places  to  live.  I  wUl  not  go  Into  aU 
the  reasons  why  this  has  happened,  but  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  a  temporary  phenomenon, 
nor  Is  it  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  The 
management  of  big  dtles  Is  breaking  down 
all  over  the  world.  I  say  big  cities  because  I 
think  there  is  both  subjective  evidence  and 
theoretical  logic  that  says  the  problems  of 
administering  cities  of  over  a  half  million 
mount  rt^}ldly  as  the  size  increases. 

As  Korzybakl  and  others  have  pointed  out, 
as  the  number  of  people  In  any  organized 
relationship  Increases,  the  number  of  inter- 
relationships goes  up  not  arithmetically,  but 
geometrically.  When  the  number  of  pecyle 
in  a  city  gets  up  into  the  millions,  the  inter- 
relationships, direct  and  indirect,  reach 
astronomical  proportions.  Even  the  Inter- 
relationships between  organized  self-interest 
groups,  business  enterprises,  and  units  of 
the  city  government  reach  a  magnitude 
which  no  human  mind  can  encompass.  And 
even  with  the  aid  of  computer  technology  and 
all  other  aids  to  Improved  management,  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  increasing  oomplex- 
ity  of  managing  his  cities  will  be  brought 
within  manageable  proportions.  Size  Is  not. 
of  cotirse,  the  only  factor  which  compounds 
the  difficulty  of  management,  but  It  Is  one 
of    the   most   important    factors. 

There  also  seems  to  be  increasing  evidence 
that  crowding  decreases  the  civility  of  hu- 
man beings  toward  one  another,  increases 
their  impersonality  and  selX-ccnteredness, 
and  makes  them  far  less  Interested  In  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  their  community  life. 
Crowding  Is  not,  of  course,  solely  responsible 
for  this  type  of  dysfunctional  behavior  but 
Is  a  cause  of  Its  aggravation. 

If  more  data  should  confirm  these  hypothe- 
ses. It  seems  clear  that  the  NaUon  would  do 
well  to  adopt  policies  which  encourage  what 
U  likely  to  be  the  trend  m  any  event — the 
channelling  of  most  of  the  additional  popu- 
lation growth  which  will  occur  between  now 
and  the  time  when  we  reach  a  stationary 
population  Into  smaller  urban  centers.  If  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  growth  dur- 
ing the  next  two  decades  were  to  occur  in 
dtles  between  10,000  and  50,000.  I  believe 
that  our  problems  of  aooommodatlng  the 
growth  would  be  considerably  less  than  if 
a  major  part  of  the  growth  were  to  occur  In 
or  Immediately  around  the  big  cities. 

The  most  careful  kind  of  analysis  will  be 
required  to  determine  what  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment policies  would  help  to  achieve  these 
purposes  without,  at  the  same  tUne,  aban- 
doning our  very  large  cities  to  decay.  We 
mvist  find  ways  of  revitalizing  these  dtles 
without  encouraging  a  renewed  Inflow  Into 
them.  This  wlU  take  extremely  thoughtful 
analysis  and  planning.  Continuing  studies 
ef  such  important  Issues  as  these,  foUowlng 
on  the  heels  of  those  already  initiated  by 
your  temporary  commission,  should  be  the 
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re^wnslblUty  of  the  CouncU  on  Population 

Pol  lev  • 

The  study  of  Issues  of  internal  population 
dutrlbutlon  Is  another  example  of  the  kind 
of  research  activity  and  policy  analysis  which 
jnust  be  done  at  a  supra-departmental  level. 
Ho  existing  department  and  none  of  the 
four  new  domestic  departments  recom- 
jnended  by  the  President,  will  have  re- 
iponslbllltles  or  perspectives  which  are  suffl- 
clenUy  broad  to  make  them  appropriate  loca- 
tions for  the  development  of  policy  recom- 
Biendatlons  on  population  dlstrlbuUon.  The 
subject  cuts  across  the  entire  government— 
from  the  placement  of  certain  kinds  of  de- 
fense contracts  to  the  design  of  highway 
DOllcy  to  the  character  of  mass  transit  pro- 
mms',  to  farm  subsidy  policies,  to  water 
diversion  projects,  and  to  many  other  Issues. 
A  •Council  of  Popxilatlon  Advisers"  Is  needed 
to  perform  this  role. 

t  Systematic  evaluation  of  progress  toward 
stated  objectives 
One  of  the  main  fiinctlons  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  has  been  to  keep  track 
of  where  we  stand.  It  makes  sure  we  have 
adequate  reporting  systems  for  measuring 
our  economic  progress  or  lack  of  it,  pub- 
UBhes  Economic  Indicators  to  keep  poUey 
offliclals,  businessmen  and  the  public  In- 
formed of  trends,  and  publishes  an  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  the  economy  and  what 
iteps  have  been  taken  and  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  economy  on  course.  Similar  func- 
tions should  be  basic  to  the  role  of  the 
"Council  of  Population  Advisers." 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  aud  Welfare  to 
evaluate  Its  own  progress,  for  example,  to- 
ward the  goal  of  making  "family  pUnnlng" 
services  available  to  all  who  need  and  cannot 
afford  them.  Its  own  goal,  as  earlier  pointed 
out,  may  be  too  limited;  It  needs  to  be  broad- 
ened to  assure  that  such  services  are  avail- 
able to  all  persons  regardless  of  Income.  All 
subsidiary  goals  such  as  this  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Council  of  Population  Ad- 
visers to  determine  whether  they  have  a  reas- 
onable prospect  of  achieving  the  broader  pur- 
pose of  population  stability  at  an  appropriate 
level.  Evaluation  systems,  reporting  systems, 
and  publications  programs  should  then  be 
reviewed  and  Instituted  where  necessary. 

Special  research  studies  by  the  Council  of 
Population  Advisers  and  others  sponsored 
and  financed  by  the  Coundl  would  be  of  par- 
ticular Importance.  This  Commission  Is  to 
be  complimented  for  the  excellent  list  of 
such  studies  which  it  has  sponsored.  These 
should  be  a  splendid  beginning  for  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  research.  When  com- 
pleted, these  studies  should  be  put  to  widest 
possible  use.  Some  of  them  will  require  fol- 
low-up studies;  others  may  point  to  legisla- 
tive or  executive  policy  changes  which  may 
be  needed.  All  of  them  wlU  probably  deserve 
publication  and  public  discussion. 

Either  through  mistinderstanding  or 
through  misrepresentation,  the  Impression 
may  develop  that  the  establishment  of  a 
population  growth  policy  Implies  the  devel- 
opment of  "coercive"  population  measures. 
It  will  be  important  to  allay  such  fears  in 
advance.  It  must  be  emphasized  from  the 
start  that  Its  role  Is  to  help  the  Nation  re- 
tain the  freedom  of  responsible  decision- 
making by  parents  In  deciding  upon  family 
size.  Failure  to  establish  policies  which  will 
encourage — not  coerce — reproductive  habits 
which  will  average  out  at  not  more  than 
two  (or  more  precisely  2.1)  children  per 
woman  may  drive  us  Inexorably  toward  con- 
ditions which  will  increase  the  demand  for 
coercion. 

There  are  numerous  methods  of  changing 
social  and  psychological  attitudes  toward 
chlldbearlng  and,  when  carefully  used,  eco- 
nomic Incentives  of  disincentives  may  play  a 
significant  role.  It  would  be  distortion  of  the 
first  order  to  label  the  removal  of  pronatallst 
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incentives  as  coercion  or  to  label  modest 
negative  Influences  toward  chlldbearlng  any 
more  coercive  than  the  modest  positive  in- 
fluences which  have  existed  In  the  past.  Pol- 
icies to  give  greater  encouragement  to  the 
growth  of  cities  of  10,000  to  600,000  than  to 
the  very  large  cities  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  coercive.  These  policies  are  intended  to 
change  marginally  the  choices  and  decisions 
of  people  In  the  direction  of  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  in  the  general  public  interest. 
This  Is  one  of  the  proper  responsibilities  of 
government. 

STTMMART    AND   CONCLUSION 

In  simMnary,  I  believe  the  evidence  should 
be  persuasive  that  the  United  States  has  a 
population  gtrowth  problem  both  in  domes- 
tic and  International  terms  to  which  It 
should  address  Itself  promptly.  If  the  United 
States  expects  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  deal  directly  and  effectively  with  their  own 
population  problems,  the  United  States  can 
do  no  less.  But  even  If  this  factor  were  dis- 
regarded, the  United  States  has  an  important 
enough  population  growth  problem  in  terms 
of  arresting  the  erosion  of  cherished  Ameri- 
can freedoms  to  warrant  a  major  research 
and  action  program  by  the  United  States 
Government.  I  believe  also  that  the  subject 
of  population  distribution  warrants  similar 
governmental  leadership. 

To  deal  with  the  population  problems  of 
this  Nation,  I  recommend  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future  adopt  the  following  policy  posi- 
tions : 

1.  That  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  freedoms  Americans  cherish,  a  popula- 
tion policy  objective  be  established  by  the 
United  States  for  Itself  of  achieving  a  con- 
dition of  non-growth  at  the  earliest  feasible 
time. 

2.  That  a  policy  be  established  of  encour- 
aging the  distribution  of  the  population 
growth  which  will  Inevitably  oociu-  in  the 
next  two  decades  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
burden  further  the  cities  which  are  now 
over  500,000  In  size. 

3.  That  more  detailed  policies  be  developed 
to  achieve  these  objectives  which  will  be 
both  effective  and  consistent  with  our 
heritage  and  values. 

4.  That  a  "Population  Policy  Act"  be  en- 
acted, dearly  setting  forth  these  policies 
and  creating  the  machinery  to  assist  In  Im- 
plementing them. 

5.  That  a  "Council  of  Population  Advis- 
ers" be  established  to  conduct  research  and 
advise  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  more  detailed  formulation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  population  policies. 

We  may  or  may  not  have  reached  the  stage 
where  the  Nation  Is  sufficiently  understand- 
ing of  and  concerned  about  population  Is- 
sues so  that  It  Is  now  prepared  to  support 
a  set  of  population  policies  which  Includes 
the  objective  of  non-growth  and  the  objec- 
tive of  govemmentally  encouraged  residen- 
tial growth  away  from  the  megalopolises. 
The  trends  and  the  logic  seem  to  point 
clearly  In  these  directions  and  the  sooner 
we  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  careful  an- 
alysis, well  conceived  policies,  and  appropri- 
ate action  to  achieve  these  polidee,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  our  working  our 
way  out  of  man's  population  predicament. 
And  the  more  we,  in  the  United  States,  dem- 
onstrate that  effective  population  polldes 
are  possible  jrttnln  the  context  of  a  free  so- 
ciety, the  more  such  concepts  may  flnd 
utility  elsewhere  In  the  world.  Leading  the 
world  In  this  effort  may  be  of  far  greater 
long-range  International  significance  than 
donating  a  few  million  extra  bushels  of 
grain  diulng  a  period  of  intense  famine. 

The  challenge  before  us  far  exceeds  the 
direct  Impact  of  population  problems  on 
ourselves,  oxir  children,  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. Wtiat  we  are  reaUy  talking  about  Is 
whether  mAnldnd  can  leam  to  make  an  es- 
sential accommodation  to  the  finite  limits 
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of  the  earth's  ecosystem.  Time  Is  of  the  es- 
sence. 

Pederal    Action    foe    Popuuition    Polict — 
What  Mori  Can  Wx  Do  Now? 
(By  Robert  W.  Lamson) 
A  critical  problem  and  a  question  con- 
front   us.    The    United    States    and    World 
Population  will  not  Increase  forever.  There 
are  UmiU.  How  will  they  be  Imposed? 
We  have  roughly  three  options.' 

(1)  Physical  limits — war.  famine,  and  dis- 
ease: to  approach  more  closely  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  earth,  and  thereby,  to  bring 
Into  play  the  traditional  agents — ^war, 
famine,  and  disease — which  have  helped  to 
limit  growth  of  populations  in  the  past. 

(2)  Repression:  to  risk,  by  delaying  action 
now,  the  use  later  of  more  manipulative  and 
repressive  social  and  political  techniques, 
which  some  Indivldvials  now  advocate  and 
governments  may  oome  to  use,  In  order  to 
avoid  the  "traditional"  physical  limiting 
agents. 

(8)  Voluntary  limitation:  to  control  our 
size  and  growth,  voluntarily,  by  increasing 
human  awareness  and  individual  decision 
to  regulate  family  and  peculation  size.  This 
option  is  based  on  widespread  provision  of 
the  means  to  limit  births  as  well  as  on  demo- 
cratic creation  of  policies  to  Influence  the 
Intent  of  mdlvlduAls  to  tise  these  means. 

Current  concern  over  the  environment  has 
led  to  increased  discussion  of  the  need  to 
control  population  size,  primarily  via  the 
third  option. 

Consider  for  example,  the  following  state- 
ments which  reflect  the  concern  of  the 
Executive  Branch  as  weU  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States: 

Dr.  Rober  Egeberg.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare: 
"What  does  freedom  of  choice  In  family 
planning  Imply  In  the  present  state  of  our 
society?  It  Implies  enormous  population 
growth  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  typical 
American  family,  If  It  can,  will  elect  to  have 
three  children,  not  two.  ...  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  work  for  a  change  In  na- 
tional mores,  a  change  based  on  the  ptibllo 
acceptance  of  the  demographic  facts  of  life.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  understand  that  their 
vital  Interest  and  that  of  their  children  de- 
mands that  we  control  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation." 

SecreUry  Robert  H.  Finch,  Department  ol 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  when  asked 
at  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  what  young 
people  can  do  to  protect  the  environment, 
replied:  "I'd  begin  by  saying,  have  only 
two  children." 
The  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 


1  Provision  of  means  to  limit  births  and 
family  size  Include  abortion,  sterilization, 
pills,  chemicals,  various  types  of  contracep- 
tives, rhythm,  abstinence,  and  delayed  mar- 
riage. 

Methods  tat  motivating  people  to  limit 
family  size  include  clinics,  information,  and 
propaganda,  removal  of  incentives  for  hav- 
ing additional  children  beyond  a  given  num- 
ber through  the  tax  and  social  security 
system,  raising  the  legal  age  few  marriage, 
provision  of  careers  for  women  which  will 
serve  as  viable  alternative  means  to  the  self- 
fulfillment  now  attained  through  having 
and  raising  children. 

Manipulative  and  repressive  techniques 
Include  putting  oontraceptlve  chemicals  in 
food  and  water  supplies;  greatly  increasing 
the  legal  age  for  marriage  and  government 
licensing  of  the  right  to  bear  children  with 
harah  penalties  for  violation;  conyjulsory 
sterilization,  abortion,  and  oontraceptlve 
Inoculation  or  Immunization  ag;alnst  fertil- 
ity via  Implantation  of  fertility-reducing 
drugs  and  chemicals;  and  Infanticide. 
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eratlons:  "We  fully  agree  that  one  of  1he 
most  serious  challenges  In  the  last  third  cf 
this  century  virlll  be  the  growth  of  popu.a- 
tlon  and  that  our  response  to  that  challex  ge 
wUl  be  determined  by  what  we  do  today. 

The  Hoiise  Republican  Task  Force  on  Ea^h 
Resources  and  Population:  "The  overriding 
concern  of  the  Task  Force  is  for  realization 
that  the  time  for  action  la  now  and  that  i  he 
need  Is  urgent." 

Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  Science  Advisor  to  i  he 
President:  "Do  we  need  more  people  on  ^he 
earth?"  We  all  know  the  answer  to  thaK  h; 
•no."  Do  we  have  to  have  more  people?  Also 
•no.' . . . 

"Ova  spaceship  called  the  Earth  ia  reach- 
ing Its  capacity.  Can  we  not  Invent  a  way  to 
reduce  our  population  growth  rate  to  ze^o? 
Of  ensuring  that  there  be  no  more  births 
than  deaths?  j 

"That  la  the  first  great  challenge  of  iur 
time.  And  we  are  the  first  generation  I  to 
come  face  to  face  with  this  challenge  ind 
recognize  It.  Will  we  do  something  about  !lt? 
Every  human  Institution,  school,  university, 
church,  family,  government — and  Interlia- 
tlonal  agencies,  such  as  UNESCO — should  pet 
this  &s  Its  prime  Usk."  ! 

If  the  nation  and  the  U.S.  government  are 
serloua  about  the  Importance  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  and  about  zero  populaaon 
growth,  which  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visor stated  as  a  desirable  goal  for  natlobal 
policy,  then  we  must  ask  oiirselves  sev^ai 
questions,  and  begin  to  Implement  the  in- 
swers.  I 

What  can  we  do  now,  with  existing  re- 
sources, to  carry  out  this  goal  through  voli^n- 
tary   limitation? 

In  the  future,  what  measures  can  we  t|kke 
for  which  we  will  need  additional  fuijds, 
personnel,  equipment,  facilities,  authority 
and  new  organizational  eirrangements?     ' 

The  federal  government  can,  immediately, 
with  existing  authority  and  resources,  t»ike 
many  actions  In  the  areas  of  research,  plan- 
ning, and  operations  to  cop>e  with  our  critical 
domestic  population  problem — the  addltlcciai 
100  million  projected  for  the  year  2000^  11 
current  trends  continue. 

BXSZABCH  I 

On  1  July  1969,  an  interagency  Ad  Hoc 
Group  on  Population  Research  made  a  ire- 
port,  "The  Federal  Program  In  Populal 
Research,"  to  the  Federal  Council  for 
ence  and  Technology. 

The  Group  recommended  that  the  gov( 
ment  create  an  Interagency  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Population  Research  to  review  and 
evaluate  federal  population  research  aclftvl- 
ties;  to  advise  on  gaps,  priorities,  and  u^es, 
as  well  as  appropriate  ways  to  support  ind 
administer  research;  to  review  efforts  to  Col- 
lect, store,  and  disseminate  Information!  to 
review  federal  mechanisms  to  Identify  ire- 
search  underway  and  further  research  needed 
m  the  future;  and  to  Identify  organizatipns 
involved  in  research. 

The  federal  government,  particularly  [the 
new  Commission  on  Population  Growth  find 
the  American  Future,  now  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  implement  these  actions,  In 
addition,  much  research  remains  to  be  d<)ne. 

Population  Growth  Rates  and  National 
Goals:  For  example,  we  need  to  analyze  the 
effects  of  alternate  trends  In  population 
growth  and  distribution  on  the  success  bnd 
co6t  of  federal  prograiils  as  well  as  on  |the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  protect  ^d 
enhance  its  values  and  to  meet  Ite  goal* 

There  are  many  goals  and  programs  affected 
by  population  growth  as  well  as  agen|cles 
which  should,  therefore,  have  an  Interest  In 
this  research.  Too  large  a  population  andi  too 
rapid  growth  make  It  more  dlfflc\ilt  foi  us 
to  achieve  these  goals.  Consider  the  various 
agencies  with  reffponalbllitlee  for  meeting^  the 
need  to:  I 

Protect  and  enhance  the  envlronnipnt, 
and  meet  Increasing  demands  for  reeoiirces 
and  servlcas  (Departments  of  Agriculture; 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development;  Transportation;  and  In- 
terior; Smithsonian  Institution;  Water  Re- 
sources Council;  National  Water  Commis- 
sion; Corps  of  Engineers) 

Provide  energy  (Atomic  Energy  Conunls- 
slon;  Federal  Power  Commission;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior) . 

Supply  housing  and  other  urban  functions 
(Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ) . 

Provide  tronsportatlon  (Department  of 
Transportation) . 

Solve  manpower  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems (Department  of  Labor) . 

Solve  problems  of  trade.  Industrial  produc- 
tion, economic  growth,  location  of  popula- 
tion and  Industry,  and  examine  and  cope 
with  the  effects  of  population  stability  on  the 
economy  (Council  of  Economic  Advisors;  De- 
piartments  of  Commerce  and  Labor) . 

Provide  for  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare services  (Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare). 

These  agencies  could  introduce  their  anal- 
ysis of  the  impact  of  population  trends 
Into  their  Annual  Reports,  public  Informa- 
tion materials,  and  reports  on  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Environment  and  Population  Policies: 
Based  on  its  survey  of  ongoing  population 
research  supported  by  federal  agencies  as  of 
30  April  1969,  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Popu- 
lation Research  found  that,  of  a  total  of 
scKue  $55  million  spent  for  population  re- 
search, about  $20,000  or  0.04%  of  it  concerned 
the  environment,  and  about  $163,000  or  0.3% 
concerned  population  policy  and  Its  Im- 
plementation. 

Even  allowing  for  some  error  In  reporting, 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  need  for  more  re- 
search emphasis  in  such  areas  as  the  imple- 
mentation of  alternate  population  growth 
rates  and  policies  for  the  achievement  of  en- 
vironmental quality  values,  goals,  and  pro- 
grams. In  this  regard,  population  study  cen- 
ters could  be  encouraged  to  examine  the  en- 
vironmental policy  a^ects  of  pwpulatlon 
growth  and  distribution;  and,  environment 
and  resource  study  centers  could  be  encour- 
aged to  analyze  the  relation  between  popu- 
lation trends  and  enTlronmental  problems. 
Federal  activities  with  an  Interest  In  such 
research  Include:  the  Council  and  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality;  the 
Departments  of  Interior:  AgrlciUture;  Com- 
merce; and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
The  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon;  and  The 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Incentives:  In  addition  to  creating, 
throtigh  biomedical  research,  more  efficient 
means  to  limit  births,  we  also  need  more 
analysis  of  Incentives  to  use  these  means 
and  to  limit  family  size.  The  physical  and 
social  environment  can  be  designed  to  re- 
structure Incentives  for  having  children,  for 
example,  through  housing  and  community 
arrangements,  and  by  creating  alternate 
careers  for  women  which  provide  oppor- 
tunities. In  addition  to  having  and  raising 
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children,  through  which  women  can  find 
personal  self-fulfillment.  The  Council  on 
Urban  Affairs;  the  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  Labor;  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  all  have  Interests 
and  responsibilities  in  this  area.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tax  and  social  security  system  as 
well  as  federal  and  state  laws  can  accele- 
rate or  retard  population  growth  and  In- 
fluence population  distribution.  There  are 
opportunities  here  for  the  Departments  of 
Jxistlce;  Commerce,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  Treasury;  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Zero  Population  Growth:  Finally,  we  need 
more  research  on  the  problem  of  stabilizing 
U.S.  (and  world)  population  at  various 
levels — less  than  Its  present  size,  or  double 
Its  present  size,  or  greater  by  a  factor  of 
2.5,  3,  or  4.  The  critical  research  questions 
are:  What  are  the  requirements  for,  and 
effects  of,  achieving  a  stable  population,  at 
what  level,  at  what  rate,  and  when — in  40, 
60,  78, 100,  or  200  years? 

PLANNING    AND    OPERATIONS 

We  can  take,  Immediately,  many  practical 
steps  to  plan  and  Implement  policies  for 
zero  population  growth,  and  to  translate  the 
results  of  research  Into  action.  Consider  the 
following  opportunities. 

Planning:  In  oiu'  plans  to  support  science, 
we  can  aim  directly  at  developing  the  man- 
power. Institutions,  and  medical  and  social 
technology  necessary  to  achieve  zero  popu- 
lation growth.  The  OfQce  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  have  Important  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  In  this  area. 

We  can  Include  considerations  of  popula- 
tion gtrowth,  distribution  and  control  In 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting 
studies  conducted  throughout  the  govern- 
ment. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  can  make 
sure  that  all  agencies  plan  for  a  range  of 
alternative  demographic  futures,  based  on 
alternate  patterns  of  popiilatlon  growth,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  technology.  For  exam- 
ple, federal  water  resource  planning  should 
consider  a  range  of  contingencies  based  on 
the  difference  between  high  and  low  popula- 
tion projections  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  for  specific  river  basins. 

River  Basin  Commissions,  Regional  Com- 
missions and  States,  in  addition  to  attempt- 
ing to  meet  demands  for  resources,  could  be 
encouraged  to  look  at  a  range  of  population 
projections,  and  to  consider  the  problem  of 
limiting  demands  for  resources  by  Influ- 
encing population  growth  and  distribution 
within  a  particular  river  basin  or  region. 
In  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
agencies  In  a  position  to  encourage  this  ac- 
tivity Include  the  Departments  of  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce;  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  Water  Resources  Council;  and 
National  Water  C.  mmlsslon. 
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Research  1 


Planning 


Oparationt 


Goals  and  options 


Rapfoductive  biology. 

Feitility  regulation  techniques  and 

materials. 
Description  of  population  size. 

distribution,  characteristics. 

and  trends. 
Determinants  ot  population  s«2e. 

distribution,  characteristics. 

and  trends. 
Consequences  o(  population  size. 

distribution,  characteristics. 

and  trends. 
Research  on  operational  aspects 

of  population  problems. 
Programs  to  support  institutions 

virfiich  perform  research  on 

population. 


plan  to  control  population 
growth  as  well  as  to  meet 
the  needs  (for  resources  and 
services)  generated  by 
population  growth. 

Contingency  planning  for  a 
range  of  alternative  demo- 
graphic futures. 

Use  of  planning,  programing, 
and  budgeting  system. 


Public  information. 
Annual  reports. 
Reports  on  legislation. 
Family  planning  programs. 

dinics. 
Programs  with  States  and 

cities. 
PossiUa  futures;  us«  of  tax 

and  social  security. 
Careers  for  women. 
Urban  design. 


Zero  population  growth 
via: 
Voluntary 

limitation. 
Manipulation  and 
repression. 
War,  famine,  and  disease. 


>  This  list  of  research  categories  is  taken  from  the  report  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Population  Research. 
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In  commenting  on  proposed  legislation, 
-aoeclally  proposals  which  attempt  to  meet 
the  demand  for  some  resource  or  service, 
iiencles  of  the  Executive  Branch  can  discuss 
toe  relation  of  the  proposal  to  popvUatlon 
^wth  what  difference  It  would  make  for 
the  success  of  the  legislation  If  the  high  or 
low  population  projection  came  true,  and  the 
mnlts  to  the  proposal's  ability  to  meet  the 
demands  which  population  growth  creates. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  coordinating 
comments  on  legislation,  has  an  opportunity 
to  encourage  agencies  to  Include  such  con- 
siderations in  their  reports. 

Public  Information  and  Education:  This 
activity  Is  important  In  influencing  people's 
intent  to  limit  births.  To  some  degree,  public 
information  can  substitute  for  positive  and 
negative  incentives. 

As  we  have  seen,  most  agencies  have  Inter- 
esto  and  programs  which  are  affected  by 
population  growth.  They  could,  therefore, 
idspt  their  public  Information  programs  to 
convey  to  the  public  the  Interaction  between : 
(1)  alternate  population  growth  rates;  (2) 
famUy  size;  and  (3)  the  ability  of  the  agency 
to  continue  to  solve  the  problems  which  It 
Is  chartered  to  solve.  Federal  agencies  can 
do  much  more  to  develop  piitollc  awareness 
of  the  population  problem  through  confer- 
ences and  seminars,  and  by  developing  needed 
public  Information  and  media  materials, 
T.V.  programs,  speeches,  charts,  graphs, 
posters,  pamphlets,  movies,  and  policy  ex- 
hibits. 

For  example,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  with  the  Dep«urtments 
of  Interior;  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
and  Agriculture  could  develop  a  series  of 
posters  on  the  theme  "Spaceship  Earth,"  the 
need  to  take  proper  care  of  It,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  this  theme  to  population  growth, 
environmental  quality,  and  average  family 
size.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  could  develop  teaching  aids  for 
use  in  acquainting  students  at  various  grade 
levels  with  the  demographic  facts  of  life,  how 
to  prevent  conception,  and  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  preserve  and  extend  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

The  Post  Office  Department  could  (1) 
create  a  series  of  stamps  concerning  the 
relation  between  population  growth,  family 
planning,  family  size,  and  problems  of  re- 
sources, the  envlroiunent,  and  society — air, 
water,  and  land  pollution,  transportation, 
food,  housing,  medical  and  welfare  services, 
and  education;  (2)  provide  free  distribution 
of  Information  and  publicity  via  pamphlets 
and  posters;  and  (3)  Increase  the  opportunity 
for  employment  of  housewives. 

The  Government  Printing  OfBce  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare could  create  and  maintain  a  special  list 
of  available  government  publications,  charts, 
exhibits,  posters,  stamps,  films,  etc.,  on  popu- 
lation and  family  planning. 

All  federal  agencies  could  include  in  their 
Annual  Reports  Information  on  the  relation 
between  trends  In  population  growth  and 
distribution  and  the  success  or  failure  of 
their  mission. 

Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  which  have  family 
planning  programs  could.  In  addition  to  en- 
abling families  to  control  births,  also  at- 
tempt to  Influence  their  intent  to  do  so,  for 
example,  through  Information  concerning 
the  relation  between  family  size,  population 
growth,  and  other  social  problems. 

Finally,  most  federal  agencies  have  pro- 
grams with  regions,  states,  and  cities  and 
could  encourage  them  to  consider  alterna- 
tives for  population  growth  and  distribution 
In  their  planning,  programs,  and  public  in- 
fomaatlon. 

CONCLUSION 

As  this  article  demonstrates,  the  govern- 
ment currently  commands  many  resources 
to  do  more  now,  through  research,  planning, 
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and  operational  programs,  to  Implement  Dr. 
DuBridge's  priority,  no-growth  goal  fCM:  XJS. 
population. 

However,  we  urgently  need  the  wisdom, 
will,  and  decisions  to  put  these  many  exist- 
ing capacities  to  work — to  Increase  quickly 
public  discussion  of  the  population  problem 
and  of  the  goals  and  means  to  cope  with  It, 
and  to  expand  among  policy  makers  and  the 
public,  the  awareness,  concern,  and  under- 
standing which  are  necessary  for  effective 
action. 

What  do  we  do  now,  with  the  resources  at 
hand,  and  with  the  time  we  have  left,  will 
help  to  determine  how,  at  some  future  date, 
we  will  achieve  the  inevitable  limits  to  the 
world  and  U.S.  population  growth. 

Our  lack  of  foresight  and  prompt  action 
Increases  the  likelihood  that  we  will  limit 
our  population  through  some  combination  of 
manipulation,  repression,  war,  famine,  and 
disease.  Thus,  we  will  fall  to  protect  and 
promote  our  values  of  economic  well-being, 
environmental  quality,  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  Individual  freedom. 
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Testimony  Prepared  foe  the  Commission  on 

Population   Growth   and   the   American 

PVtube,  pob  the  Sierra  Club 

(By  John  H.  Tanton,  MJ3.) 

My  name  Is  John  Tanton.  I  am  an 
ophthalmologist  In  group  clinic  practice  In 
Petoskey,  Michigan,  and  am  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Sierra  Club  Population  Commit- 
tee. A  bibliography  of  my  Involvement  in 
the  conservation  and  population  movements 
Is  attached,  In  case  that  Is  of  Interest. 

The  Sierra  Club  Is  Interested  In  the  popu- 
lation problem  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Its  ox  Is  being  gored  by  that  problem. 
Among  the  many  values  that  the  Club  Is  In- 
terested In  conserving  Is  that  of  wilderness 
and  the  wilderness  experience,  and  of  all  of 
our  natural  resources,  this  one  Is  perhaps  the 
most  sensitive  to  people  pressure.  The  prob- 
lem has  spread  to  our  national  parks  and 
other  recreation  areas,  to  the  extent  that 
with  other  groups  we  are  now  studying  the 
role  that  limited  entry  may  have  to  play  In 
the  survival  of  these  resources.  As  the  Club's 
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program  has  broadened  Into  such  areas  as  a 

national  energy  policy,  mass  transit,  fossil 
fuel  consumption,  etc.,  we  have  come  Into 
more  contact  with  the  populaUon  problem. 
We  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
your  Commission  expressed  in  Its  Interim 
Report,  that  population  growth  Is  an  inten- 
slfler  or  multiplier  of  many  problems  impar- 
Ing  the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  State.H. 
Historically,  Club  resolutions  on  the  prob- 
lem date  to  1964.  In  May  of  1968.  we  pub- 
lished The  Population  Bomb,  by  Paul  Ehrllch, 
a  controversial  book  which  did,  however,  do 
much  to  develop  public  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lem. In  part.  It  was  this  public  Interest  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  your 
Commission.  During  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation setting  up  the  Commission,  the  Club 
played  an  Important  role  In  the  addition 
of  Section  4.  (5) ,  which  provides  for  the  all- 
Important  suggestions  by  the  Commission 
of  what  to  do  about  the  problem.  In  addition 
to  the  study  of  It. 

Even  though  the  Club  has  been  Involved 
for  some  time  In  the  population  problem, 
we  are  still  In  the  process  of  developing  for- 
mal policy  on  many  of  the  Issues  involved. 
As  a  result,  my  talk  today  will  Indicate  some 
of  our  areas  of  concern.  We  have  not  how- 
ever developed  formal  policy  on  all  of  these 
points  as  yet.  As  a  format  for  this  discussion, 
I  wish  to  react  to  the  Commission's  Interim 
Report,  deaUng  with  those  areas  which  are 
of  particular  Interest  to  us. 
immigration 
As  the  Commission  has  noted,  Immigra- 
tion stands  to  account  for  one  quarter  of 
our  growth  over  the  next  30  years,  given  the 
new  Series  E  projections  of  the  Bureau  ol 
the  Census.  We  feel  that  discussion  of  this 
Important  factor  tn  our  overall  growth  can 
no  longer  be  avoided. 

Immigration  policy  has  interesting  rami- 
fications on  many  fronts.  It  Is  an  Important 
part  of  otir  present  unwritten  national  pop- 
ulation policy.  The  possibility  cd  immigra- 
tion speaks  In  an  important  way  to  foreign 
peoples.  For  the  foreign  student  studying  in 
the  United  States,  the  field  of  study  chosen 
may  be  Influenced  in  significant  ways  by  the 
student's  interest  In  immigration.  If  he  in- 
tends to  return  home,  the  field  of  study  will 
likely  be  much  different  than  If  he  intends 
to  remain  In  this  country.  For  many  foreign 
countries  losing  students  to  the  United 
States,  It  represents  a  loss  of  scarce  capital 
Invested  In  their  education  as  well  as  a  loss 
of  some  of  their  prime  citizens.  For  our 
coimtry,  the  "open  door'  'Image  Is  part  of  our 
heritage,  as  is  the  granting  of  asylum  to 
political  refuges.  We  may  well  acquire  some 
of  our  most  productive  citizens  through  Im- 
migration, since  quota  Immlgrees  generally 
must  have  a  marketable  skill  or  concrete 
financial  arrangements,  some  education,  and 
must  be  highly  motivated  to  make  the  switch 
from  their  home  country.  We  may  not  do  as 
well  with  our  native  bom  on  an  average  1 

So  our  Immigration  policy  presents  the 
American  people  with  some  dilemmas  which 
must  be  confronted.  If  we  are  to  reduce  our 
rate  of  growth,  cuts  must  be  made  some- 
where In  the  additions  to  our  system.  Shall 
we  continue  Immigration  at  Its  present  level, 
and  work  Just  on  reducing  the  number  of 
native  bom  Americans?  Or  should  Immigra- 
tion also  be  reduced  In  some  proportion 
along  with  out  domestic  birth  control  ef- 
forts? Or  should  we  perhaps  even  Increase 
Immigration,  which  would  require  even  fur- 
ther reductions  In  oiu-  native  born  children? 
Tiaese  are  Interesting  and  challenging 
questions,  and  we  hope  that  your  Commis- 
sion will  go  beyond  Just  describing  the  dem- 
graplilc  effects  of  Immigration,  and  will  lay 
out  clearly  for  the  American  people  all  of  the 
choices  which  are  open  to  them  In  this  area, 
together  with  the  implications  of  each.  To 
this  end  we  suggest  the  addition  of  a  re- 
search project  under  your  topic  "Policy  Re- 
search", to  deal  with  the  national  and  Inter- 
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national  implications  of  various  Immlgralion 
policies.  I 

REOISTBIBtmON  I 

We  stiare  tbe  Commission's  view  ttoat 
simple  redistribution  of  pcpiilatloa  mUsfht 
not  solve  many  of  the  populatlon-reUlted 
problems  tliat  we  face.  Our  concern  |oes 
beyond  this,  to  a  fear  that  redistribution 
may  Just  come  to  "doing  the  American 
thing"  to  what  remains  of  the  unspoiled 
landscape  and  resources.  We  fear  that  It  »iay 
Just  be  a  later  day  expresalon  of  the  "oDW- 
boy"  economy,  that  dlcUtes  moving  oni  to 
freah  horizons  when  one  has  made  an  In- 
tolerable meas  of  the  present  setting.  We  are 
concerned  that  an  emphasis  on  constructing 
new  taWns  will  distract  us  from  the  real 
neceealty  of  reworking  our  present  cities  Into 
livable  environments. 

Perhaps  our  major  difference  in  emphiasls 
would  come  at  this  point.  It  Is  an  Important 
one,  one  we  would  like  to  try  and  ntake 
clearly.  In  reading  over  the  whole  Int«nm 
Report,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  tthat 
It  is  basically  an  anthropocentrlc  docximent. 
It  regards  'nan  and  his  Institutions,  re<}ent 
though  they  may  be,  as  the  most  central  and 
important  feature  at  the  natural  scene,  and 
asks  the  question,  "What  must  we  do  to  this 
scene  to  make  It  accommodate  man's  'watts', 
'needs',  and  his  growth  In  numbers?" 

We  feel  strongly  that  this  question  should 
be  rephrased  to  read,  "What  U  best  In  Both 
the  short  and  long  run  fear  the  welfare  of 
the  blo-physlcal  world?"  It  Is  our  poalMon 
that  man  must  then  adapt  his  "waUts", 
•needs",  and  population  size  to  the  reallUes 
of  this  situation,  and  not  vice  versa.  The 
attitude  should  be  one  of  submlsslan  to  a 
higher  Uw.  of  funcUoalng  within  the  sys- 
tem of  natiire,  not  domination  of  Itl  It 
should  be  the  attitude  contained  In  the  iay- 
Ing  from  the  farm  community  where  I  jrew 
up:  If  the  farmer  will  take  care  of  his  l^nd, 
the  land  will  take  care  of  the  farmer.  This 
all  has  ail  Important  bearing  on  the  question 
of  population  redistribution.  If  we  approach 
the  question  from  the  man-centered  pomt  of 
view,  we  may  well  end  up  with  another  in- 
crement of  damage  as  we  do  what  the  peoi>le 
"need"  and  "wants".  If  we  work  from  the  nys- 
tem- centered  point  of  view,  we  may  weU  »ave 
to  forego  some  of  our  "needs"  and  "want*"  In 
favor  of  the  Iwig  range  good  of  the  system— 
and  of  course  that  ultimately  means  the  food 
of  man,  too. 

GOVZKNMXNT 

As  a  group  of  larg«ly  volunteer  cltlzei^  ac- 
Uvlsts,  the  Sierra  Club  Is  concerned  In  par- 
ticular about  one  aspect  of  the  effect  of 
population  growth  on  government.  This  Is 
the  r«latlonshlp  between  population  Blze. 
problem  size  and  the  wllllngneae  of  Individ- 
ual citizens  to  try  and  solve  our  probltons. 
This  distinction  Is  missed  by  those  who  «tate 
that  such  countries  as  the  Netherlands  are 
much  more  densely  populated  than  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Implying  that  we  therefore  have 
no  population  problem.  While  we  are  leeB 
densely  peopled,  our  205  million  as  oompsxed 
to  their  13  million  makes  for  several  oilders 
of  magnitude  of  Increase  In  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  we  face,  and  of  the  problem- 
solving  mechanism. 

In  1870  each  member  of  the  federal  House 
of  Representatives  had  a  constituency  of 
about  135,000.  Today  It  approaches  47(\000, 
over  three  times  as  large.  The  citizen's  plain- 
tive cry  "What  good  Is  one  vote?"  la  actually 
a  very  accurate  assessment  of  the  situation. 
We  are  all  becoming  progressively  smaller 
fish  In  a  pond  that  Is  rapidly  growing  in  size, 
and  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  far 
the  Individual  to  even  understand  the  jrob- 
lems  that  we  face  as  a  people,  much  Umib  do 
anything  about  them. 

There  are  many  benchmarks  that  bave 
been  envisioned  to  Indicate  the  decline  of  a 
civilization.  We  would  suggest  that  a  cruelal 
one  Is  that  point  at  which  problems  and  the 
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problem-solving  mechanisms  become  so  large 
and  complex  that  Individual  citizens  stop 
making  the  effort  of  problem  solving.  It  then 
becomes  only  a  matter  of  time  to  collapse. 

This  Is  an  important  and  seldom  men- 
tioned aspect  of  the  population  problem 
which  we  would  like  to  see  the  Commission 
cover  In  Its  category  of  "Political  and  Gov- 
ernmental Research".  A  suggested  title 
would  be  "Population  Size,  Problem  Size 
and  Citizen  Abdication  from  the  Problem 
Solving  Process". 

TUS    SCONOMT 

It  Is  no  accident  that  persons  with  an  In- 
terest In  natural  history  were  among  the 
first  to  notice  the  population  problem,  since 
It  Is  the  things  which  they  value  highly 
that  are  often  the  most  sensitive  indicators 
of  people  pressure.  Many  of  us  were  origi- 
nally attracted  to  the  population  problem 
bflcauM  we  had  identified  It  as  a  prime 
cause  of  xnany  of  our  natural  resource  prob- 
lems, a  view  which  we  now  recognize  was 
oversimplified.  If  It  Is  not  the  population 
problem,  what  then  Is  "the"  cause?  Is  It  the 
meauess  of  human  nature,  some  sort  of  a 
'territorial  Imperative',  or  what? 

I'm  sure  that  we  can  recullly  agree  that 
there  Is  no  single  cause,  but  the  realization 
Is  beginning  to  dawn  that  economic  growth 
Is  an  important  factor.  Many  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  about  population 
growth  can  also  be  said  about  economic 
growth:  that  it  can  not  go  on  forever,  that 
there  are  limited  resources  and  natural 
pollution  cleansing  capacities  of  the  envi- 
ronment, and  that  Ita  growth  can  be  enopped 
only  by  either  conscious  action  on  the  part 
of  man,  or  falling  that,  collapse  of  the  sys- 
tem when  natural  laws  finally  operate.  As 
a  mattar  of  fact,  when  one  gets  into  It, 
In  many  ways  It  appears  that  population 
growth  Is  a  subheading  under  economic 
growth,  rather  than  the  other  way  arovind. 
This  Is  in  fact  what  the  Conmiisslon  has 
■aid  in  asserting  that  population  growth  Is 
an  Intenslfler  or  multiplier  of  other  prob- 
lems. Prime  ^rnnng  these  problems  is  that 
of  perpetual   economic  growth. 

Now  the  view  la  stUl  widely  held  that 
popxilatlon  growth  la  a  prime  cause  of  many 
of  o\ir  problems,  and  It  appears  from  the 
Interim  Report  that  the  Commission  sees 
as  one  of  Its  objectives  the  overturning  of 
this  simplistic  view.  To  this  end,  the  Sierra 
Club  feels  that  It  is  very  Important  that 
your  "Economic  Research"  section  include 
a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the 
concepts  of  a  stationary  population,  and  a 
stationary  gross  ecoruHnlc  product.  This 
shotUd  include  a  dissection  of  the  erroneous 
Idea  that  a  cessation  of  population  growth 
will  stop  economic  growth.  It  should  also 
clearly  show  that  many  of  the  values  which 
we  wish  to  conserve  by  controlling  popula- 
tion growth  can  readily  be  extinguished  by 
continued  economic  growth. 

This  Is  a  vitally  Important  area,  because 
It  may  well  be  that  a  change  away  from 
the  phllo8<q)hy  of  perpetiml  growth  to  that 
of  the  steady  state  U  neccaaary  before  we 
can  develop  the  new  priorities  needed  to 
resolve  the  problems  that  we  face.  If  we  fall 
to  make  this  transition,  we  may  achieve  a 
stationary  population  only  to  find  that  our 
goals  continue  to  recede  In  front  of  us. 

The  effect  of  the  various  population  growth 
rates  on  our  Social  Security  System  should 
i^ifn  be  the  subject  of  a  specific  study.  Owing 
to  Its  method  of  financing,  a  steepening  of 
the  age-specific  pyramid  would  bring  dlffl- 
oultles  of  great  miHSnltuda. 

OFTIircnC  POPtTLATION 

This  Is  a  concept  that  has  attracted  at- 
tention, and  one  that  Is  not  mentioned  sjs 
such  m  the  Interim  Report.  The  Sierra  Club 
recognizes  that  we  still  have  a  maximum  to 
go  through  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of 
returning  to  even  the  present  level  of  popu- 
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latlon,  which  many  feel  la  exoeasive.  We  feel 
that  this  subject  is  worthy  of  discussion  for 
the  light  that  it  can  shed  on  the  values  that 
are  Important  to  population  policy  decisions. 
A  related  concept  from  the  world  of  naturtl 
history  la  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land, 
that  Is,  the  number  of  individuals  that  oan 
be  cared  for  on  a  (permanent  basts  without 
damage  to  the  st4>port  system.  It  would  be 
useful  for  demonstration  purposes  if,  as  part 
of  the  Commission's  demographic  research, 
projections  were  prepared  for  the  length  of 
time  that  would  be  required  to  reduce  popu- 
lation to  selected  former  levels  after  itia'Timn 
are  reached,  given  varying  assumptions  for 
family  size,  etc. 

ZXaO  POPULATION  OaOWTH 

The  Interim  Report  correctly  cites  on  pagss 
4-6  the  extremely  disruptive  effects  that 
would  follow  attempts  to  achieve  a  zero  rate 
of  growth  in  the  near  future.  The  brief  dis- 
cussion falls  short  of  its  potential  by  assum- 
ing that  the  end  point  would  be  some  sta- 
tionary population,  rather  than  leaving  open 
the  poaslbUlty  of  retrenchment  to  lower 
levels.  While  we  recognize  the  many  political, 
religious,  cultural  and  economic  and  other 
factors  that  would  have  to  be  overcome  In 
any  such  rapid  reduction  of  our  growth  rate, 
we  feel  that  this  option  should  be  fully  ex- 
plored and  presented  to  the  American  people. 
They  can  then  Judge  whether  or  not  it  U 
more  severe  than  other  alternatives. 

WANTXD  CHILDRXN 

The  Interim  Report  takes  appropriate  note 
of  recent  research  indicating  that  a  very 
large  number  of  "unwanted"  children  an 
bom  in  the  United  States,  and  the  view  that 
the  elimination  of  these  births  would  take 
us  a  long  way  towards  a  stationary  popula- 
tion. Planned  Parenthood  has  for  years  used 
a  related  slogan  "Every  Child  a  Wanted 
Child". 

Pew  however  have  looked  Into  the  rea- 
sons for  "wanting"  children.  Those  of  us  who 
have,  find  that  there  are  many  bad  and  even 
soclopathlc  reasons  for  having  children.  Id 
many  Instances,  being  "wanted"  is  simply 
not  enough. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  A  16  year  old 
single  girl  recently  presented  herself  to  the 
gynecologist  at  our  clinic  with  the  chief 
complaint  that  she  was  unable  to  become 
pregnant  I!  Under  the  circumstances,  that 
might  seem  like  an  unusual  problem.  It 
turned  out  however,  that  she  and  her  17  year 
old  boyfriend  wanted  to  get  married,  and  that 
her  parents  wouldn't  give  permission.  So  this 
was  their  solution;  get  pregnant  and  then 
the  parents  would  insist  on  marriage!  Few  of 
us  woiild  classify  this  as  a  healthful  situa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  divorce  rate  for  teen  age 
marriage,  the  effect  of  the  age  of  first  child- 
bearing  on  completed  family  size,  and  other 
factors.  Yet  it  would  classify  as  a  "wanted" 
pregnancy,  which  we  have  come  to  equate 
with  a  "good"  pregnancy  in  our  uncritical 
thinking  In  this  area. 

Here  is  another  actual  example.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  family  in  which  the 
mother  Is  a  carrier  of  hemophilia,  a  bleeding 
disorder  which  women  can  carry  and  is  ex- 
pressed In  their  male  children.  She  has  four 
boys  and  two  girls.  The  eldest  Is  married 
and  has  a  son  who  appears  to  have  the  dis- 
ease. The  youngest  girl  recently  became  preg- 
nant out  of  wedlock  at  age  16,  and  had  the 
pregnancy  terminated.  Among  the  boys,  all 
are  effected,  one  has  died,  and  the  eldest  had 
been  hospitalized  64  times  the  last  time  I 
checked.  The  Important  point  here  is  that 
these  are  all  icanted  children  ....  the 
mother  Just  loves  children,  even  though  they 
do  bleed  a  lot!! 

Many  other  examples  could  be  given,  rang- 
ing from  the  couple  with  marltol  problems 
that  decides  to  use  another  child  as  a  medi- 
cine to  heal  the  marriage,  to  the  woman  who 
is  tired  of  working  and  sees  a  child  as  a  way 
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to  retreat  to  the  home,  to  the  woman  who 
ijjjg  a  pregnancy  wanted  by  her  alone  to 
Mt  even  with  her  husband  for  something. 

We  need  to  learn  the  dimensions  of  this 
groblem.  and  very  Uttle  seems  to  be  kixown 
J^t  it.  especially  if  it  turns  out  that  the 
nrevention  of  unwanted  births  and  changes 
to  immigration  policy  are  insxifllclent  to  pro- 
duce a  stationary  population.  (Page  28-29)  If 
It  proves  to  be  necessary  to  also  reduce  the 
number  "wanted"  children  then  those  chU- 
dKn  wanted  for  pathological  reasons  should 
receive  first  attention.  The  difficulty  and  con- 
troversy in  deaUng  with  these  pregnanclea 
joKj  not  be  as  great  as  envisioned  by  the 
(Xnunisslon. 

TO  this  end  the  Club  sUongly  suggests 
that  the  Commission  address  Itself  to  this 
MW  area  under  the  topic  of  "Social  Re- 
learch."  A  paper  titled  along  the  lines  of 
"Pathological  Reasons  Behind  Some  Wanted 
Pregnancies."  and  another  attempting  to 
quaniUy  these  would  fill  the  bill. 

CASE    METHOD    APPROACH 

Those  of  us  In  clinical  medicine  have 
found  great  value  In  the  case  method  ap- 
proach to  discussing  certain  aspects  of  the 
population  problem.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  discussion  of  unwanted  and  path- 
ologically wanted  pregnancy,  and  abortion, 
as  has  hopefully  been  demonstrated  In  this 
paper.  To  consider  these  Issues  In  the  ab- 
sliact  falls  to  give  the  full  Impact  to  the 
reader.  It  woiild  be  a  very  useful  research 
project  for  the  Commission  to  prepare  a 
booklet  of  actual  case  histories  to  illustrate 
different  aspects  of  the  population  problem. 

A  STRATSGT   rOE    POPTTLATION   EKOTTIATIOir 

The  Population  Oonunittee  of  the  Club  Is 
currently  engaged  In  preparing  a  5-year  plan 
for  our  involvement  In  reoolutlon  of  the 
population  problem.  The  plan  attempts  to 
develop  an  overall  strategy  for  approaching 
tbe  problem,  which  assigns  the  multitude  of 
possible  projects  a  specific  priority  and  place 
In  the  overall  plan.  This  plan  is  nearly  com- 
plete, and  I  would  like  very  much  to  present 
It  to  you  today.  However  It  has  not  been 
oCBclally  adopted  as  yet  so  it  would  be  Im- 
proper to  do  so.  I  will  provide  you  with 
copies  as  soon  as  it  Is  released. 

I  mention  this  only  because  of  the  great 
need  for  workers  In  this  field,  vrtiether  pro- 
fessional or  volunteer,  to  have  some  overall 
plan  to  give  direction  to  their  efforts.  It  Is 
our  hope,  and  one  of  our  major  reoommenda- 
ttons,  that  your  Commission  In  Its  final 
report  lay  out  in  specific  terms  the  role  that 
you  feel  private  citizen  groups  can  play  in 
resolution  of  the  population  problem. 

There  la  one  point  of  terminology  which  I 
wish  the  Commission  would  take  upon  Itself 
to  clear  up.  It  is  the  confusion  between  tbe 
words  stable  and  stationary,  a  confusion 
which  creeps  Into  the  Interim  Report.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  word  stationary  means  con- 
stant In  size,  whereas  the  word  stable  means 
only  that  the  subject  Is  In  a  steady  state.  A 
population  Increasing  at  3%  every  year  Is 
a  stable  population,  but  It  certainly  Is  not 
stationary.  The  problem  Is  that  while  the 
term  stationary  Is  parallel  to  the  term  stable, 
there  are  apparently  no  parallel  terms  for  the 
words  stabilize  and  stabilization.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  wc  coin  tbe  words  statlonize  and 
itatlonlzation.  Then  on  page  25,  the  last 
■entence  in  paragraph  one  would  read  "The 
concerns  of  overriding  Importance  are 
whether  population  Btattonlzatlon  and  redis- 
tribution of  the  population  are  desirable". 
On  page  29  a  similar  change  In  tbe  first 
sentence  of  the  first  complete  paragraph 
would  also  convey  more  accurately  the  Idea 
Involved. 

On  behalf  of  tbe  Sierra  Club  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  make  this  presentation, 
and  share  with  you  some  of  tbe  things  which 
we  have  been  thinking  about  in  relation  to 
the  population  problem.  We  have  foxind  It  a 
fascinating  problem  to  be  involved  with,  be- 
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cause  of  its  great  In^port  to  the  future  of 
our  race,  and  the  strong  human  feelings  at- 
tached to  It.  And  unlike  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  today,  It  la  one  where  each  In- 
dividual can  make  a  specific  and  measurable 
contribution  to  Its  solution. 
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Association,  1969. 
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League  for  Planned  Parenthood,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  the  Nature  Conservancy,  the 
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The  Fmna  or  Man's  Ekvibonmkiit  • 
(By  Robert  W.  Lamson) 

In  thinking  about  and  acting  to  Influ- 
ence man's  futtire  environment,  we  must  con- 
sider many  factors — the  physical,  biological. 
and  social;  the  "man-made"  as  well  as  the 
"natural."  Man's  future  environment  will  In- 
clude the  human  populations,  the  cities  and 
institutions  which  man  has  created,  as  well 
as  tbe  physical,  chemical,  and  non-human 
biological  systems — the  oceans,  continents, 
river  basins,  and  the  populations  of  various 
species  of  plants,  fl*h.  Insects,  birds,  and  ani- 
mals upon  which  man  depends  for  his  sur- 
vival and  well-being. 

If  we  wtab  to  protect  and  Improve  the  so- 
cial, physical,  and  biological  aspects  of  our 
environment,  we  must  attempt  to  answer 
and  act  upon  tbe  answers  to  tbe  following 
three  critical  questions: 

Wbat  are  the  trends  which  are  helping  to 
modify  or  create  the  natural  and  man-mad* 
environments  which  man  will  inhabit  dtirlng 
the  next  half  century? 

What  la  the  possible  range  of  these  alterna- 
tives future  envlronmentat 

What  might  be  done  to  Influence  these 
trends  so  as  to  shape  the  future  In  desired 
dlreetlonst 

This  article  discusses  these  questions,  spe- 
cifically as  they  concern  tbe  United  States. 


>TbU  article  represents  only  tbe  views  of 
tbe  author  and  not  those  of  tbe  Departmeat 
of  tbe  Interior. 
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TEUn>8     AND     CONDmONS     CONFaONTING     THE 
XTNTTID   STATES 

Important  trends  which  will  affect  man's 
fut\ire  environment  include  population 
growth  and  distribution,  resource  supply  and 
use,  output  of  wastes,  and  growth  and  use 
of  technological  and  organizational  power. 
Population  growth   and  distribution 

The  current  world  population  of  about  3.6 
billion  could  double  and  reach  7  billion  or 
more  by  the  year  2000  If  ciurent  trends  con- 
tinue. Projected  United  States  population 
for  the  year  2015  ranges  between  825  and 
483  Tnininn  In  Just  50  years,  the  nation's 
population  could  grow  by  125  to  280  million 
over  today's  population  of  about  200  million. 

Throughout  tbe  world,  people  have  been 
moving  from  rural  areas  to  more  densely 
populated  urban  areas,  and  In  the  United 
States,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  grow- 
ing population  lives  and  Is  projected  to  live 
on  a  very  small  percentage  of  tbe  land. 
Supply  and  use  of  resources 

The  United  States  contoins  a  supply  of  re- 
newable and  non-renewable  natural  re- 
sources which  la  not  vmllmlted,  which  can  be 
depleted,  but  which  can  also  be  expanded 
and  upgraded  through  application  of  sclen- 
tlflc  research,  and  used  more  efficiently 
through  better  management. 

Use  of  many  resources  In  the  United  States 
Is  projected  to  Increase  even  more  rapidly 
than  population,  due  to  increased  per  capita 
demand  for  resources  caused  by  increased  in- 
dustrialization and  use  of  technology,  urban- 
ization, rising  levels  of  Income  and  Individual 
expectations.  Increased  leisure,  and  outdoor 
recreation.  Increasing  demand  for  resources 
sometimes  involves  a  requirement  for  higher 
quality  reeources,  for  Instance,  water. 
Output  of  wastes 

Output  of  wastes — solid,  liquid,  and  gase- 
ous— is  Increasing  for  the  nation  and  per 
capita,  thereby  intensifying  tbe  threat  of 
pollution  to  our  air,  land,  and  water.  Sources 
of  pollution  Include  cities,  Induatries.  farms, 
heat  from  power  generation,  automobiles, 
recreation,  mining,  boating,  and  commercial 
shipping.  The  types,  sources,  and  amounts 
of  wastes  will  tend  to  increase  with  the 
growth  of  population,  industry,  and  use  of 
technology  and  resources.  Many  types  of 
wastes  are  also  projected  to  Increase  more 
rapidly  than  will  population. 

The  factors  which  help  to  increase  de- 
mands for  resources,  for  clean  water,  pure 
air,  and  unllttered  land,  also  help  to  Increase 
the  output  of  wastes,  thereby  making  de- 
mands more  difficult  to  satisfy.  While  we 
have  placed  Increasing  demanda  upon  the  en- 
vironment, we  have  also  Increased  our  dump- 
ing of  wastes  Into  It. 

Although  we  may  not  be  In  Immediate  dan- 
ger of  exhausting  our  supply  of  many  types 
of  reeources,  we  are  In  danger,  because  of 
declining  quality,  of  Jeopardizing  our  usable 
supply. 

Orowth  of  technological  and  organisational 
power 

By  applying  our  knowledge  and  experience 
to  solve  practical  problems,  we  are  Increas- 
ing our  technological  and  organizational 
ablUty  to: 

1.  Push  back  many  of  the  constraints  of 
nature,  of  distance,  time,  and  disease,  and  of 
our  formerly  low  capacity  to  manipulate  the 
environment; 

2.  Shape  and  create  widespread,  Intense. 
and  long-lasting  changes  In  the  natural  en- 
vironment; some  of  the  these  changes  could 
be  Irreversible  and  adverse  to  man's  long- 
term  survival,  health,  and  well-being; 

8.  Create  "artificial"  or  man-made  envl- 
ronmeivts  (for  Insrtanoe,  dtlee  and  manned 
aatelUtes) ,  and  to  live  In  new  environments 
(under  the  ocean  and  on  the  moon) ; 

4.  Perceive,  predict,  and  monitor  as  well 
as  to  control,  influence,  or  manage  environ- 
mental changes,  for  example,  via  new  tech- 
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Dlques  (systems  analysU),  tools  (mlcrb- 
scopes.  telescopes,  8a»«llUes,  and  computers ) , 
laws  (domestic  rules  as  well  as  international 
agreements  concerning  conservation .  use  of 
resources,  and  technology),  and  Institutions 
(river  basin  commissions) ; 

5.  Increase  rapidly  the  production  of  fo^ 
and  energy,  transform  raw  materials  Into  Q|i- 
Ished  products  through  Industrial  processes, 
and  transport  people,  goods,  energy,  and 
Information. 

Changing  proportion  of  "natural"  and  "man- 
made"  aspects  of  the  environment 
As  a  result  of  population  growth  and  of  lis- 
Ing  oxir  Increased  technological  and  organisa- 
tional power,  more  and  more  of  man's  efi- 
vlronment  Is  becoming  man-affected  or  maii- 
made,  except  where  special  provision  has 
been  made  to  keep  the  Influence  of  man  and 
his  machines  at  a  minimum  (for  example,  In 
wilderness  areas  and  natural  areas  created  to 
provide  a  base  line  for  ecological  studies). 

The  primary  threats  to  man's  physical  apd 
psychic  survival,  to  his  health  and  well-bel*g, 
iK)w  Increasingly  stem  from  his  own  crea- 
tions, from  the  environments  which  he  Mas 
created  or  altered,  from  the  natural  forces 
which  he  has  harnessed,  and  from  the  Insti- 
tutions, techniques,  and  tools  which  he  l^as 
invented  in  order  to  remove  the  constraint^  of 
space,  time,  and  low  capacity  to  manipulate 
the  environment. 

Man  no  longer  has  the  margin  for  erfor 
which  space,  time,  and  his  relative  lack  iof 
power  once  provided  for  his  ecological  mis- 
takes. : 

He  must,  therefore,  take  care,  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  environment  and  in  his  actKJns 
to  shape  It,  that  he  does  not  make  hlmstelf 
and  his  society  more  vulnerable  to  sabotage, 
disruption,  and  disaster — for  example,  II  a 
small  element  of  the  system  which  he  deslj  ns 
does  not  perform  perfectly,  if  his  shaping  of 
the  environment  should  have  adverse  effects, 
or  if  disturbances  In  the  environment,  sucb  as 
floods,  earthquakes,  and  hurricanes,  should 
affect  the  areas  In  which  he  has  settled. 

We  have  had  some  sharp,  recent  experiei  ice 
with  systems  which  created  potentially  dis- 
astrous effects  when  a  small  patrt  of  i  he 
system  failed — for  instance,  the  Northeast 
power  failure  and  the  Torrey  Canyon  tanicer 
disaster. 

In  attempting  to  use  our  power  to  Influei  loe 
the  environment,  we  should  design  foi  a 
range  of  contingencies — for  the  optlnlst 
when  all  works  well  and  for  the  pessimist 
when  much  goes  wrong.  The  test  of  our 
technical  creations  is  not  how  well  they  per- 
form when  all  parts  work  as  designed,  hut 
how  well  the  system  runs  and  how  wile- 
spread  the  damage  is  when  a  part  of  ,he 
system  falls. 

Since  the  environment  Influences  man  him- 
self, and  since  naan  has  Increased  power*  to 
influence  his  environment,  man  Is.  In  m^uny 
ways,  through  Intent  as  well  as  inadvertence, 
and  perhaps  In  ways  he  does  not  understamd. 
Increasingly  Influenelng  his  own  genetic.  p|iy- 
slcal,  and  psychological  nature — and  that  of 
his  children — through  the  envlronmeiits 
which  he  creates. 

Because  man's  Increased  power  to  manipu- 
late the  environment  has  created  a  total  en- 
vironment which  Is  increasingly  man-made 
and  In  which  man's  margin  for  error  Is  re- 
duced, his  only  protection  now  Is  knowledge 
and  wisdom  in  using  his  technological  and 
organizational  power.  Man's  ability  to  cr^te 
adverse  effects  may  be  greater  than  his 
ability  to  perceive,  judge,  prevent,  and  con- 
trol them.  As  a  result  of  his  Inability  to  tpn- 
trol  wisely  the  purposes  to  which  he  duts 
his  power,  man  may  find  that  he  is  creating 
effects  m  his  "natural"  and  "man-made"  ien- 
vlronments,  as  well  as  In  himself.  whlcb(  he 
cannot  control  and  which  are  adverse  f.nd 
irreversible. 
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RANGE    OF    ALTERNATIVF    rXrrVKE    ENVIBOMINTS 

In  attempting  to  look  at  the  "natural"  as 
well  as  the  "man-made"  aspects  of  man's  fu- 
ture envlronnaent.  one  can  project  a  number 
of  possible  alternatives,  ranging  from  opti- 
mistic to  pessimistic. 

The  many  elements  which  will  make  up 
man's  future  environment  vary  with  respect 
to:  (1)  probability  of  occurrence;  from  im- 
possible to  inevitable  or  zero  to  100  percent; 
(2)  popvUarlty.  or  the  extent  to  which  the 
event  Is  desired  by  the  public  or  by  specific 
groups,  today  or  In  the  future;  and  (3)  de- 
sirability. 

The  actual  f  utxire  environment  which  man 
will  Inhabit  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
unfolding  of  the  various  trends  which  are 
helping  to  shape  the  environment  and  upon 
man's  actions  to  influence  these  trends. 

The  crucial  problem  In  looking  at  the 
future  Is  to  decide  what  is  desirable  among 
the  range  of  possible  future  events  and  then 
to  work  for  It.  taking  Into  consideration  the 
probabUlty  that  the  future  event  wlU  occiar. 
the  difficulty  and  costs  of  bringing  It  about, 
and  the  consequences  of  not  doing  so. 

Within  the  range  of  possible  future  social 
and  ecological  environments,  many  pessi- 
mistic posslbUltles  could  be  realized  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  policies  to  prevent  their 
occurrence. 

For  example,  problems  of  external  defense, 
international  order,  and  war  coxild  become 
worse,  with  general  nuclear  war  one  pes- 
simistic poeslbUlty  for  rapidly  decimating  our 
population,  and,  at  the  same  time  severely 
flftmnging  our  natural  environment  and  our 

cities.  ,     ,       . 

Large-scale  loss  of  life  due  to  ecological  and 
technological  disasters  is  not  Impossible, 
particularly  if  large  and  densely  concentrated 
populations  depend  upon  an  ecology  and 
large-scale  systems  of  technology  and  organi- 
zation which  are  highly  vulnerable  to  disrup- 
tion, breakdown,  and  misuse 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  policies  to  pro- 
tect against  such  natural  hazards  as  rtorms, 
earthquakes,  and  floods,  larger  numbers  or 
people  oould  become  vulnerable  to  disaster. 

Other  possible  adverse  effects  of  misusing 
our  technological  power  have  been  inen- 
tloned.  for  example,  global  ecological  imbal- 
ances and  more  Intense  and  widespread  dis- 
asters caused  by : 

1.  Environmental  pollution  which  upsets 
the  chemical-thermal  balance  of  the  earth's 
astmosphere  because  of  Increased  burning  of 
fossil  fuels,  pollution  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, and  impairment  of  the  cycle  by  which 
the  carbon-oxygen  balance  In  the  atmos- 
phere is  malnUined,  through  photosynthe- 
sis, by  plants  on  land  and  in  the  ocean. 

2.  Sou  depletion  and  Increased  salinity  of 
the  soli. 

3.  Poorly  planned,  large-scale,  environ- 
mental engineering  projects  which  trigger 
world-wide  ecological  effects— rapid  or 
slow — which  are  adverse  to  man  and  ir- 
reversible. 

Increasing  pressures  to  mass  produce  and 
construct.  In  a  short  time,  larige  numbers 
of  new  buildings  and  housing  units  could 
cause  a  decline  In  diversity,  quaUty.  and 
choice  in  our  cities.  Without  proper  protec- 
tion, the  quality  of  the  countryside,  also, 
could  continue  to  deteriorat*  because  of 
junkyards,  billboards,  power  lines,  overen- 
riched  lakes  ruined  by  algae  growth  fed  by 
wastes  from  cities  and  farms,  polluted 
streams,  and  erosion  of  hiUsldee  and  at  the 
many  new  Inadequately  protected  ctmstruc- 
tlon  sites. 

The  cumulative  and  mutually  reinforc- 
ing effects  erf  many  environmental  changes 
on  the  ecology  and  on  man's  physical  and 
psychic  health  are  potentially  dangerous  buc 
not  well  known. 

For  example,  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  long-term  ecological,  somatic,  and 
genetic  effects  of  various  chemicals  used  to 
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such  environmental  oontamlnante  as  radio- 
active wastes  and  lead;  of  the  concentration 
of  various  poisons  through  the  food  chain, 
or  of  their  cumulative  and  interactive  effects. 
Nevertheless,  the  outpoiirlng  of  toxic  mate- 
rials Into  the  environment  Is  already  great 
and  Increasing. 

Even  though  the  nation's  economy,  our 
gross  national  product,  and  our  per  capita 
Income  will  continue  to  grow.  Individual 
standards  of  living  could  decline  because  of 
inadequate  policies  and  programs  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  Since  the  social,  phys- 
ical, and  biological  aspects  of  man's  environ- 
ment Interact,  deterioration  of  the  non- 
human  environment  could  help  to  create 
economic  and  social  decline. 

Moreover,  failure  on  the  social  and  politi- 
cal level  could.  In  turn,  contribute  to  deterio- 
ration of  our  physical  and  biological  sur- 
roundings. For  example,  the  educational  sys- 
tem could  fall  to  transmit  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations the  cultural  values  which  underlie 
the  nation's  political  system  as  well  as  the 
attitudes  and  skills  essential  to  maintain- 
ing environmental  quality. 

Internal  order  as  well  as  ecological  balance 
and  environmental  quaUty  could  break  down 
or  become  more  dliflcult  to  maintain.  Or, 
their  maintenance  could  be  based  more  and 
more  on  "external  controls"  and  repreeslve 
measures,  on  the  threat  of  punishment  and 
constriction  of  freedom. 

Man's  actions  to  avert  the  various  environ- 
mental threats  which  now  confront  him  will 
nelp  to  determine  whether  or  not  his  future 
environment  will  be  one  In  which  he  can 
thrive  as  well  as  exist. 

Dep>endlng  on  his  actions  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  future  pessimistic  possibilities, 
and  to  realize  optimistic  ones,  man  oould 
enjoy  more  widespread  and  heightened 
values  of.  for  example:  natural  beauty,  clean 
air,  water,  and  unllttered  land;  cities  which 
are  beautiful,  exciting,  and  a  joy  to  live  In; 
rising  levels  of  living;  tranquillity  and 
silence;  privacy  as  well  as  sociability:  di- 
versity, individuality,  and  choice;  justice  and 
security;  political  freedom,  the  opportunity 
to  influence  and  participate  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  his  welfare  and  that  of  his  chil- 
dren; democratic,  representative  government; 
and  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  personal- 
ity to  the  maximum  extent. 

We  must  remember  that  the  optimistic 
projectlcwis  will  not  automatically  come 
about  without  himian  effort.  Nor  wUl  we  pre- 
vent the  pessimistic  projections  from  com- 
ing true  If  we  do  not  work  at  it.  In  fact,  pro- 
jections can  become  self-denying  or  self- 
fulflUlng  prophecies,  depending  upon  their 
efTect  on  human  attitudes,  effort,  and  will. 
When  people  view  any  particular  future 
alternative  as  necessarily  Inevitable,  such  an 
attitude  tends  to  generate  self-fulfllling  or 
self-denying  prophecies.  depending  on 
whether  we  see  the  inevitable  as  optlmistlo 
or  pessimistic.  For  example,  a  pessimistic  pro- 
jection which  is  viewed  as  inevitable  can  be- 
come a  self-ccnflrmlng  prophecy  through  re- 
ducing any  effort  to  prevent  Its  occurrence, 
thereby  Increasing  the  probability  that  it 
will  come  true.  An  optimistic  ptojection 
which  Is  viewed  as  Inevitable  can  become  a 
self-denying  prophecy  through  reducing  the 
effort  devoted  to  bringing  It  about,  thereby 
reducing  the  fwobablUty  of  Its  coming  true. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  futtire  Is 
regarded  as  <^>en  and  subject,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  hunuui  manlpulatlcoi,  then  this  will 
tend  to  leave  room  for  the  creative  exercise 
of  human  wisdom,  will,  and  effort. 

CONTKOl.    OB    TtfTLXnatCt    OF    TBENDS 

Having  outlined  some  of  the  Important 
trends  confronting  the  United  States,  and  a 
range  of  alternative  environmental  out- 
comes associated  with  these  trends,  the  ques- 
tion arises:  Should  we  attanpt  to  "adjust" 
to  the  trends,  or  to  "influence"  and  "con- 
trol" them,  or  both? 
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Aasumlng  that  "adjustment."  by  ItselX.  Is 
not  an  adequate  guide  U  we  wish  to  promote 
economic  growth.  Individual  well-being,  and 
environmental  quaUty.  we  then  need  to 
consider  what  can  be  done  to  "control"— or 
gt  least  to  "influence"  the  various  trends 
which  wiU  affect  man's  future  environment. 
What  can  be  done  to  make  more  probable 
the  optimistic  rather  than  the  pessimistic 
projections? 

Technological  and  organizational 
power 

It  is  crucial  that  we  control  the  uses  of 
our  Increasing  technological  anti  organiza- 
tional power  to  affect  our  environment,  since 
to  date,  we  have  used  this  growing  power 
in  an  unbalanced  way ; 

To  limit  deaths,  but  not,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  degree,  to  limit  births.  As 
a  result,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  tech- 
nology, skill,  and  organization  devoted  to 
producing,  expanding,  and  making  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  resources,  population  now  out- 
paces production  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
with  tragic  results. 

To  use,  destroy,  and  deplete  resovirces  for 
immediate  benefit,  without  sufficient  regard 
for  the  resource  needs  of  future  generations 
and  without  providing  adequate  knowledge 
and  skills  to  compensate  for  the  depletion. 

To  pollute  our  land,  air,  and  water,  but 
not  to  prevent  pollution,  clean  It  up  where 
it  occurs,  and  restore  the  damaged  environ- 
ment. 

To  promote  economic  and  population 
ptnrth,  but  not  to  protect  and  promote 
environmental  quality. 

To  create  and  apply  new  knowledge  and 
powerful  technologies  without,  at  the  same 
time,  acting  to  prevent  and  limit  the  dam- 
aging side  effects  of  using  this  knowledge 
and  technology. 

There  is  a  need  now  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance In  our  use  of  science  and  technology — 
tn  our  attitudes,  laws,  and  institutions.  For 
science  and  engineering,  by  themselves,  can- 
not save  us  from  our  lack  of  wisdom  and 
vision  In  using  science  and  in  managing  our 
technological  power. 

Additional  technological  power  and  ef- 
ficiency, applied  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  have  applied  them  in  the  past  to  our 
environment  and  to  the  forces  of  natiiie, 
will  not  necessarily  save  us  from  our  lack 
of  balance  and  wisdom  in  using  that  power. 

We  need,  therefore,  to  perceive,  predict, 
evaluate,  influence,  and  control  the  effects 
of  using  our  technological  and  organlzation- 
Bl  power  so  that  the  optimistic  rather  than 
the  pessimistic  possibilities  will  oome  to  pasa. 

To  carry  out  the  research,  planning,  and 
operational  programs  to  perform  these  ac- 
tivities, we  need  to  create  the  necessary  laws 
and  institutions,  in  government,  at  the  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  levels,  as  weU  as  in  the 
private  sector,  in  universities  and  Industry. 

We  need  to  use  our  technological  power 
in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  trends  which, 
if  unchecked,  would  realise  the  pessimistic 
poaslblllties.  In  other  words,  we  need  to  in- 
fluence population  growth  and  distribution, 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  resources  and 
services,  and  the  output  of  wastes. 

Population  growth  and  distribution 

Problems  of  population  Increase  as  weU 
as  density  could  serlovisly  jeopardize  the 
ability  of  this  and  other  nations  to  meet, 
concomitantly,  their  national  goals  for  se- 
curity, economic  growth,  welfare  and  well- 
being,  resources,  conservation,  and  enylron- 
mental  quaUty. 

There  Is,  therefore,  a  need  to  develop  a 
population  policy  based  on  analysis  to  de- 
termine: 

1.  What,  if  various  alternative  projections 
for  future  population  growth  and  distribu- 
tion were  to  come  true,  the  effects  would  be 
on  the  success  and  costs  of  our  policies: 

(a)  To  mpply  and  conserve  resources 
(land,  water,   air,   food,   minerals,  energy, 
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timber,  wildlife.  wUdemees,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  park  areas,  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  sUence,  etc.) 

(b)  To  provide  services  (transportation, 
health,  welfare,  housing,  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, etc.);  and 

(c)  At  the  same  time,  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote  environmental  quality;  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent further  pollution  of  our  land,  air,  and 
water,  to  clean  up  what  pollution  remains, 
to  restore  the  damaged  environment,  to  re- 
btUld  our  deteriorated  cities  and  to  create 
new  ones; 

(d)  To  solve  these  problems  within  the  ex- 
isting framework  of  government  and  politi- 
cal and  i>ersonal  values  (to  protect  and 
strengthen  freedom  of  choice  and  represent- 
ative, popular  government  and  to  limit  the 
extent  of  Intrusion  of  government  Into  the 
personal  lives  of  citizens) , 

3.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  various  alternative 
projections  for  future  population  growth 
and  distribution  we  should  regard  as  goals 
for  population  policy,  and  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  achieving  each;  and 

3.  How,  by  what  methods,  we  could 
achieve  each  goal.  Programs  for  action  to  in- 
fluence population  growth  rates  and  dis- 
tribution could  be  based  on  such  analyses. 

Alternative  goals  for  population  growth 
might  Include,  tat  example:  (1)  to  insure 
that  all  American  famUles  will  have  access 
to  Information  and  services  that  wiU  enable 
them  to  plan  the  number  and  spacing  of 
their  children,  and  thereby,  to  insure  that 
any  future  American  chUd  wiU  be  a  "wanted 
child";  (2)  to  achieve  population  growth  in 
the  United  States  which  would  Increase  more 
rapidly  or  more  slowly  than  is  projected;  and 
(3)  to  stabilize  United  States  (and  world) 
population  at  less  than  its  present  size,  or 
double  its  present  size,  or  greater  by  a  factor 
of  2.6,  3,  or  4.  Here,  the  question  arises:  At 
what  level  and  when  should  this  stabiliza- 
tion— occur  in  40,  60,  78,  100,  or  200  years? 

Supply  and  use  of  resources  and  services 
To  help  satisfy  the  increasing  demands  for 
resources,  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the 
available  supply,  through  research  and  ex- 
ploration programs,  and  to  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  existing  supply  through  im- 
proved conservation,  management,  and  pric- 
ing. 

Moreover,  if  our  aim  is  to  Increase  indi- 
vidual well-l)elng  and  standards  of  living,  ac- 
cess to  resources  and  services,  as  well  as  to 
promote  overall  economic  growth,  then  the 
question  arises  whether  we  should  attempt  to 
Umit  the  rate  at  which  demand  grows  as  well 
as  to  "satisfy"  increasing  demands  for  re- 
sources and  services.  This  would  require  us  to 
limit  the  rate  at  which  population  grows  and 
puts  pressure  on  our  not  unlimited  ability  to 
provide  resources  and  services. 

Control  of  waste  output 
It  we  are  to  protect  the  environment  ade- 
quately, we  must  bring  under  control  and 
manage  the  wastes  of  our  society  which 
threaten  to  poison  and  bury  us  and  to  destroy 
the  ecological  systems  upon  which  we  depend. 
We  must,  therefore,  prevent,  limit,  manage, 
and  control  waste  and  poUution  at  each  step 
in  the  process  by  which  our  economy  and  in- 
dustry transform  energy  and  materials,  from 
raw  materials  through  to  finished  products, 
to  ultimate  use  and  disposal. 

This  requires  us  to  create  more  efficient  and 
less  wasteful  industrial  and  economic  proc- 
esses, and  to  provide  for  use,  re\ise.  recovery, 
and  recycling  of  the  waste  products — eolld, 
liquid,  and  gaseous — which  are  generated  at 
each  stage  in  our  economic  system. 

FEK80NAI.  AMD   POLXTICAL   VALT7XS   AKD  CONTKOL 
OF  TSKNDS 

To  control  and  influence  the  trends  out- 
lined above  requires  "management"  and  con- 
trol of  people  and  institutions  as  weU  as  of 
the  environment.  What  is  the  relation  be- 
tween:  (1)   "management"  of  the  environ- 
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ment  and  of  the  "trends"  which  wiU  affect 
the  environment,  and  (2)  personal  and  politi- 
cal values? 

"Environmental  management"  involves  the 
monitoring  and  manipulation  of  physical, 
chemical,  and  non-human  biological  sys- 
tems— the  oceans,  river  basins,  watersheds, 
airsheds,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  munic- 
ipal wastes,  and  populations  of  various 
species  of  fish,  birds,  animals,  Insects,  and 
plants. 

But  such  objects  are  only  part  of  the  en- 
vironmental quality  problem.  Human  per- 
sons, their  attitudes,  ideologies,  practices,  so- 
cial systems,  and  institutions  are  also  part  of 
the  problem  of  maintaining  environments^ 
quality.  They  must  also  be  part  of  the  cure. 

If  more  "efficient  environmental  manage- 
ment" Involves  human  persons,  attitudes, 
and  institutions,  then  what  are  the  implica- 
tions of  "efficient  environmental  manage- 
ment" for  such  values  as  freedom,  privacy, 
autonomy  of  personality,  dispersal  of  power 
and  pluralism  (particularly  under  conditions 
of  rapidly  Increasing  population) ,  Industral- 
ization.  urbanization,  and  use  of  technolog- 
ical power  to  manipulate  the  environment? 

How  can  the  United  States  promote  en- 
vironmental quality,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
protect  and  promote  various  Important  pet' 
sonal  and  political  values  under  conditions 
in  which  an  additional  100  mUUon  people  are 
projected  to  be  added  to  the  United  States 
popiUation  In  a  short  30  years? 

If  the  United  States  is  to  control  the  effects 
of  its  citizens'  actions  on  the  environment, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  protect  their  per- 
sonal and  political  vsdues,  there  wUI  be  a 
need  to  rely,  to  a  large  extent,  on  Internal 
psychological  controls — ^rather  than  on  the 
external  threat  of  law  or  punishment.  And,  if 
such  Internal  controls  are  to  be  used  with  a 
rapidly  expanding  popiilation,  then  great 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  education  for 
conservation  and  envlroiunental  quality — at 
each  stage  of  a  person's  life — in  the  home, 
through  school,  and  in  other  areas  of  activity. 

The  need  to  promote  and  to  reconcile  "en- 
vironmental quaUty"  and  "environmental 
management"  with  such  values  as  freedom, 
privacy,  and  autonomy  of  personality,  dis- 
persal of  power,  and  pluralism  is  one  which 
places  a  critical  responslbiUty  on  the  educa- 
tional system  in  general,  and  on  the  teach- 
ers of  science  in  particular. 

CONCLtrsiON 

Our  current  environmental  crisis  is  due  to 
man's  misuse  of  power — to  one-sided  tise  of 
his  capacity  to  control  the  forces  of  nature 
and  to  his  lack  of  understanding  of  himself 
and  his  lack  of  wisdom  In  using  his  power. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  for  environmen- 
tal quaUty — in  many  areas — in  terms  of  at- 
titudes and  education,  laws  and  Institutions, 
research,  planning,  and  operational  programs. 

Science  teachers  who  convey  the  attitudes 
and  skills  needed  to  protect  and  promote 
environmental  quaUty  are  on  the  forefront 
of  man's  effort  to  restore  balance  and  har- 
mony— within  himself,  within  nature,  and 
between  himself  and  nature. 

We  must  restore  wisdom  and  balance  in 
our  actions,  in  the  use  of  our  power,  and  in 
nature.  Time  is  short.  Much  of  our  damage 
to  the  environment  la  irreversible;  what  we 
destroy  cannot  be  restored  and  is  lost  forever. 

The  accelerating  damage  which  we  do  to 
nature  and  to  ourselves  wUl  not  wait  for 
us  to  catch  up,  nor  will  it  wait  while  we 
refine  our  imderstandlng  of  this  damage. 

We  must  learn,  and  science  teachers  must 
help  future  generations  to  learn,  to  restore 
the  balance: 

Between  our  power  and  our  wisdom  in  us- 
ing that  power 

Between  our  power  to  create  and  oxu  power 
to  destroy  and  disrupt 

Between  our  efforts  to  prevent  injury  and 
our  efforts  to  heal  the  damaged  envirorunent 

Between  our  efforts  to  understand  envl- 
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ronmental  problems  and  our  actions  to  iw«  • 
vent  and  correct  these  problema 

Our  power  has  exceeded  our  wisdom. 

Our  power  to  destroy  the  environment  hap 
surpassed  our  power  to  correct  the  damage, 
to  conserve  and  create. 

Our  efforts  to  prevent  have  lagged  behtnfl 
our  efforts  to  cure. 

Our  cures  have  been  too  little  and  top 
late. 

And.  we  have  often  allowed  the  quest  fcr 
more  perfect  knowledge  to  deflect  us  from 
acting  now  with  what  knowledge  we  have. 


HOME  RULE  DRIVE  BEGINS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    TK«    DISTKICT    Or    COLtTMBlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waijt 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  program 
for  developing  a  home  rule  bill  refledi- 
ing  the  deep  and  considered  aspiratioifc 
of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 
On  Saturday,  May  1.  I  will  present  k 
working  d'-aft  of  a  home  rule  bill  to  ia 
community  meeting  of  representatlvas 
of  the  people  of  the  District.  After  Satur- 
day's meeting,  a  series  of  hearings  wijl 
be  held  in  each  of  our  city's  eight  warcjs 
to  discuss,  correct,  and  aunend  the  word- 
ing draft.  Following  the  completion  af 
this  process,  we  will  have  a  final  draft  bi^l 
which  will  be  submitted  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  House. 

I  should  like  to  outline  briefly  the 
major  features  of  my  tentative  proposal. 
An  elected  mayor-city  council  form  Of 
government  would  be  created.  The  city 
council  would  be  composed  of  15  menj- 
bers,  with  seven  members  being  elected 
at  large  and  eight  members  beiijg 
elected  one  from  each  of  eight  wardfe. 
The  city  council  would  exercise  broad 
legislative  authority  with  the  power  to 
raise  revenues  through  the  imposition  ^f 
local  taxes  and  fees.  Provisions  appear- 
ing in  earlier  bills  relating  to  Presidentikl 
veto  of  local  legislation  have  been  de- 
leted from  this  proposal.  I 

My  proposal  also  sets  forth  an  aut4- 
matic  Federal  payment  formula  to  meet 
the  District  Government's  pressing  fiscal 
needs.  The  level  of  the  payment  would  1»€ 
set  at  32  percent  of  general  local  revenues 
and  miscellaneous  receipts  for  fiscal  yetr 
1972.  34  percent  for  fiscal  1973,  36  percent 
for  fiscal  1974.  38  percent  for  fiscal  I9l5. 
and  levels  off  at  40  percent  for  fiscal  19Tte. 
In  addition,  to  meet  the  District  govern- 
ment's need  for  a  modem  system  of  capi- 
tal financing,  I  have  proposed  that  the 
District  government  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  Issue  public  works  bonds  with  a 
Federal  Interest  subsidy  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  bonds  would  nbt 
be  tax  exempt.  I 

At  the  upcoming  neighborhood  hear- 
ings, I  shall  ask  for  the  people  to  give 
me  their  views  on  the  central  features  of 
this  proposal,  particularly  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  size  of  the  city  council,  the 
development  of  an  automatic  Fedeml 
pajrment  provision,  and  the  creation  of  a 
modem  election  law  for  the  District. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  document 
which  I  am  entering  into  the  Reco|u) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

today  la  a  tentative  proposal.  I  consider 
the  point  of  view  of  our  citizens  to  be  an 
essential  element  in  any  legislation 
affecting  the  District  which  this  House 
considers  In  the  future  and  I  intend  to 
soUcit  actively  this  point  of  view  before 
submitting  a  bill. 

Because  I  know  that  home  rule  legis- 
lation is  of  considerable  interest  to  many 
of  my  colleagues.  I  am  placing  my  draft 
proposal  In  the  Record.  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  your  comments.  The  draft  pro- 
posal is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  subject 
to  the  retention  by  Congress  of  the  ultimate 
legislative  authority  over  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal which  Is  granted  by  the  Constitution,  It 
Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  restore  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
powers  of  local  self-government  which  are 
a  basic  privilege  of  all  American  citizens;  to 
reaffirm  through  such  action  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  In  the  strengthened 
validity  of  principles  of  local  self-government 
by  the  elective  process;  to  promote  among 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  the  sense  of 
responalblUty  for  the  development  and  well- 
being  of  their  community  which  will  resiUt 
from  the  enjoyment  of  such  powers  of  self- 
government;  to  provide  for  the  more  effec- 
tive participation  In  tlie  development  of  the 
District  and  In  the  solution  of  its  local  prob- 
lems by  those  persons  who  are  most  closely 
concerned;  and  to  relieve  the  National  Legis- 
lature of  the  burden  of  legislating  upon 
purely  local  District  matters.  It  Is  the  fur- 
ther Intention  of  Congress  to  exercise  its 
retained  ultimate  legislative  authority  over 
the  District  only  insofar  as  such  action  shall 
be  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation. 

TITLE  I— DEFINITIONS 

OBFINrnONS 

Sbc.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(I)  The  term  "District"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  terms  "District  Council"  and 
"Council"  mean  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  III. 

(3)  The  term  'TJlstrlct  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil" means  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

(4)  The  term  "Chairman"  means,  unless 
otherwise  Indicated  In  this  Act  the  Chairman 
of  the  District  Council  provided  for  by  title 
lU. 

(6)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  title  IV. 

(6)  The  term  "qualified  voter."  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  that  provided  for  a 
"qualified  elector"  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  Includes  any  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  District  Council,  except 
where  the  term  "Act"  Is  used  to  refer  to  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  specified. 

(8)  The  term  "District  Election  Act  of 
1958"  means  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955  (69 
Stat.  699) ,  as  amended. 

(9)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association.  Joint-stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(10)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "proj- 
ect", means  (a)  any  physical  public  better- 
ment of  Improvement  and  any  preliminary 
studies  smd  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b)  the 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  permanent 
nature;  or  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
any  public  betterment  or  Improvement  when 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

(II)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied 
to  any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  complete!. 
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(12)  The  term  "Board  of  Elections"  means 
the  Board  of  Elections  created  by  section  8 
of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955. 

(13)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

( 14)  The  term  "domicile"  means  that  place 
where  a  person  has  his  true,  fixed,  and  per- 
manent home  and  to  which,  when  he  Is 
absent,  he  has  the  Intention  of  returning. 

(15)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  District. 

(16)  The  term  "municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  as  the  District  Council 
may  hereafter  establish  by  act. 

TITLE  n— STATUS  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
Sec.  201.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  constitut- 
ing the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  shaU  continue  to  be 
designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue a  body  corporate,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  said 
District.  Said  Corporation  shall  continue  to 
be  charged  with  all  the  duties,  obligations, 
responsibilities,  and  liabilities,  and  to  be 
vested  with  all  of  the  powers,  rights,  priv- 
ileges, immunities,  and  assets,  respectively, 
imposed  upon  and  vested  In  said  Corporation, 
or  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  Is  In  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  part  2,  title  m,  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  amended  or  repealed 
by  this  Act  except  to  the  extent  specifically 
provided  herein  or  to  the  extent  that  such 
law  or  regulation  Is  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  any  such  law  or  regula- 
tion may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  leglsla- 
latlon  or  regulation  as  authorized  in  this 
Act.  or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  same  was  established  or  may  be 
subsequently  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31.  1946 
(59  Stat.  652) . 

TITLE  ni— THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
Pabt  1 — Ckbation  or  thb  Di8t«ict  Council 
CaxATioN  AND  Membership 
Sec.  801.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
aifteen  members,  of  whom  the  Chairman  and 
six  members  shall  be  elected  at  large  and  the 
other  eight  members  shall  be  elected  one 
from  each  of  the  eight  election  wards  estab- 
lished under  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  four  years  beginning  at  noon  on  January 
2  of  the  odd-numbered  year  following  such 
election;  except  that  of  the  members  (other 
than  the  Chairman)  first  elected  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  provision,  three  mem- 
bers elected  at  large  and  four  members 
elected  from  wards  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
two  years.  The  members  who  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  two  years  shall  be  determined  by 
lots  cast  before  the  Board  of  Elections  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  upon  a  date  set  and 
ptirsuant  to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Board 
of  Elections.  The  legislative  power  granted 
the  District  by  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Council. 

QITALinCATTONS    POH    HOLDINO    OFTICT 

Sec.  302.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  District  Council  unless  he 
(1)  is  a  qualified  voter,  (2)  Is  domiciled  In 
the  District  and.  If  he  is  nominated  for  elec- 
tion from  a  particular  ward,  resides  In  the 
ward  from  which  he  is  nominated,  (3)  has, 
during  the  three  years  next  preceding  his 
election,  resided  and  been  domiciled  In  the 
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District.  (4)  if  he  Is  nominated  for  election 
from  a  particular  ward,  has.  for  one  year 
preceding  his  election,  resided  and  been 
domiciled  In  the  ward  from  which  he  is 
nominated.  (5)  holds  no  other  elective  public 
office  other  than  delegate  or  alternate  dele- 
gate to  a  convention  of  a  political  party 
nominating  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  (6)  holds 
no  position  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  appointive  office,  tor  which 
compensation  U  provided  out  of  District 
funds,  and  (7)  holds  no  office  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  for  which  compensation  is  pro- 
vided out  of  Federal  or  DUtrlct  funds.  A 
member  of  the  Council  shaU  forfeit  hla 
office  upon  faUure  to  maintain  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

COMPENSATION 

SEC.  303.  Each  member  of  the  District 
Council  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
established  by  the  Council,  payable  In  peri- 
odic installments.  The  Chairman  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  established  by  the  Council,  payable  in 
periodic  installments.  All  members  shall  re- 
ceive such  additional  allowances  for  expenses 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Council  to  be  paid 
out  of  funds  duly  appropriated  therefor. 

CHANGES  IN  MEMBEBSHIP  AND  COMPENSATION  OP 
DISTRICT  COUNCIL  MEMBCRS 

Sec  304.  The  number  of  members  con- 
stituting the  District  Council,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  office,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  members  may  be  changed  by 
act  passed  by  the  Council :  Provided,  That  no 
such  act  (other  than  an  Act  involving  com- 
pensation )  shall  take  effect  tmtil  after  It  has 
been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  District  voting  at  an  elec- 
tion on  the  proposition  set  forth  in  any 
such  act. 
Pabt  2 — PaiNCiPAt  Functions  of  the  Distbict 

Council 

abolishmeiw  or  exmtino  govern  wmnt  and 

tkansper  of  ruNcnoNB 

Sec  321.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  offices  of  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council.  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and 
the  seven  other  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  and  the  offices  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  established  by  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967.  are 
hereby  abolished:  Provided,  That  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  to  reinstate 
any  governmental  body  or  office  In  the  Dis- 
trict abolished  in  said  plan  or  otherwise 
heretofore. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  all  functions  granted  to  or  Imposed 
upon,  or  vested  In  or  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  or  the  Commls- 
slooer  of  the  District  al  Columbia,  as  eetAb- 
Ushed  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967.  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  District 
Council,  established  under  the  provisions  of 
part  I  of  this  title,  except  those  powers  here- 
inafter specifically  conferred  on  the  Mayor. 

CIBTAIN  DELEGATED  FUNCTIONS  AND  FUNCTIONB 
OF  CERTAIN  AOXNCIKS 

Sec.  322.  No  function  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  (established  under  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbertsd  3  of  1967)  or  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  such  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil or  Commissioner  has  delegated  to  an 
olBcer,  employee,  or  agency  (Including 
any  body  of  or  under  such  agency)  of 
the  District,  nor  any  function  now  vested 
pursuant  to  section  501  of  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967  in  the  District  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  Zoning  Commission, 
Zoning  Advisory  Council,  Bocurl  of  Zoning 
Adjustment,  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds, 
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or  Armory  Board,  or  In  any  officer,  employee, 
or  body  of  or  under  such  agency,  shall  be 
considered  as  a  function  transferred  to  the 
District  Council  pursuant  to  section  321  of 
this  Act.  Each  such  function  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  officer,  employee,  or  agency  (in- 
cluding a  body  or  under  such  agency) .  to 
whom  or  to  which  it  was  delegated,  or  in 
whom  or  In  which  it  has  remained  vested, 
until  the  Mayor  or  Council  established  under 
this  title,  or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
herein  granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or 
transfer  such  delegation  or  vesting. 

Sec.  328.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  822 
of  this  Act  notwithstanding,  before  any  zon- 
ing regulation  or  equivalent  legislation  for 
the  District  Is  approved  by  the  District  Coun- 
cil. Zoning  Commission,  or  other  authority — 
(1)  the  Council.  Zoning  Commission,  or 
authority  shall  deposit  such  regulation  or 
legislation  In  its  introduced  form  with  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission.  Such 
Planning  Commission  shall,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  day  of  such  deposit,  submit  Its 
comments  to  the  Council,  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, or  authority.  Including  advice  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  regulation  or  legisla- 
tion is  in  conformity  with  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
CouncU.  Zoning  Commission,  or  authority 
shall  not  pass  the  regulation  or  legislation 
unleee  It  has  received  said  comments,  or  the 
Planning  Commission  has  failed  to  com- 
ment, within  the  thirty-day  period  above 
specified;  and 

(b)  The  Council,  Zoning  C<Mnmlsslon,  or 
authority  shall  deposit  with  the  Planning 
Commission  each  such  regulation  or  item 
of  legislation  passed  by  It. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
restrict  legislation  (or  regulation)  regarding 
solely  the  procedure  (apart  from  this  sec- 
tion) or  mechanism  for  regulating  zoning 
in  the  District  and  not  itself  regulating  such 
zoning. 

appointment  of  abmobt  boabd 
Sec.  324.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1948  (62  Stat.  389), 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  is  hereby  established  an  Armory 
Board,  to  be  composed  of  three  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coimcll  and 
who  ehall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Mayor." 

(b)  All  functions  and  authority  vested  In 
the  President  by  the  Act  of  June  12.  1984 
(48  Stat.  930) ,  as  amended,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and   vested  In  the  Mayor. 
powEXS   OF  and  limitations  upon   distbict 

COUNCIL   AND  THE   QUALIFIED   VOTER8  OF   THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

SEC  336.  (a)(1)  The  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  District  by  thU  Act  shall  be 
vested  in  the  District  Council ,  and  In  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(as  provided  in  section  1601  of  title  XV  of 
thU  Act) . 

(3)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  Including  the  power  to  raise  rev- 
enues through  the  imposition  of  appropriate 
taxes  and  fees  within  the  District  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  all  the  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  States  by  the  tenth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  but  all  acte  of  the 
Council  and  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  at  all  times  be  subject 
to  repeal  or  modification  by  the  Oongress  of 
the  United  States,  and  notiung  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  deprive  Oongress  of  the 
power  of  legislation  over  said  District  In  as 
ample  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted :  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  vesting  in  the  Dis- 
trict government  any  greater  authority  over 
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the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the  Commission 
on  Mental  Health,  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  over  any  Federal  agency, 
than  was  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  part  2. 
title  in.  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Neither  the  Council  nor  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  pass 
any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or — 

(1)  impoee  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States.  States: 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking; 

(3)  authorize  the  Issuance  of  bonds  ex- 
cept In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  VI; 

(4)  authorize  the  use  of  public  money  In 
support  of  any  sectarian,  denominational,  or 
private  school  except  as  now  or  hereafter 
authorized  by  Congress; 

(6)  enact  any  act  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
Act  of  Congress  which  concerns  the  functions 
or  property  of  the  United  States  or  which  Is 
not  restricted  in  Its  application  exclusively 
in  or  to  the  District; 

(6)  pass  any  act  Inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  the  Act  of  June  6. 1924  (43  Stat.  463) , 
as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930  (46 
Stat.  482),  as  amended,  and  the  Council 
shall  not  paas  any  act  inconsistent  with  or 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  any  Act  of 
Congress  as  It  specifically  pertains  to  any 
duty,  authority,  and  responsibility  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

(c)  Every  act  shall  Include  a  preamble, 
or  be  accompanied  by  a  reiport,  setting 
forth  concisely  the  purposes  of  its  adoption. 
Every  act  shall  be  published,  upon  becoming 
law,  as  the  CouncU  may  direct. 

(d)  An  act  passed  by  the  Council  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  to 
the  Mayor,  who  shaU,  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  the  act  Is  presented  to  him,  either 
approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If  the  Mayor 
shall  approve  such  act.  he  shall  indicate  the 
same  by  affixing  his  signature  thereto,  and 
such  act  shaU.  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  become  law. 
If  the  Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act,  he 
shall,  within  ten  calendar  days  after  it  Is 
presented  to  him.  return  such  act  to  the 
CouncU  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  such 
disapproval.  If  any  act  so  passed  shall  not  be 
returned  to  the  CouncU  by  the  Mayor  within 
ten  calendar  days  after  It  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  Mayor  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  approved  it.  and  such  act  shaU. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  trubeectlon  (e)  of 
this  section,  become  law.  If.  within  thirty 
calendar  days  after  an  act  has  been  tlmriy 
returned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  CouncU  with 
his  disapproval,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  CouncU  present  and  voting  vote  to 
repass  such  ret.  the  act  so  repassed  shaU. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  become  law. 

(e)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  authority  as  legislature  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting  legis- 
lation for  the  District  on  any  subject,  wheth- 
er within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  District  CouncU  and 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  this  Act,  including,  without  limitation, 
legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  in 
force  m  the  District  prior  to  or  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed  by  the 
CouncU  or  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(f)  Except  as  limited  by  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
part.  Jurisdiction  over  the  muiUclpal  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  vest  with 
the  District  CouncU  in  all  matters  (other 
than  the  appointment  of  Judges)  pertaining 
to  the  organization  and  composition  of  such 
courts,  and  to  the  qualification,  tenure,  and 
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compensation   of   the   Judges   thereof;    Pro 
vided.  That  the  Council  shall  not  transfer 
or  mo<tlfy  any   function  performed  by  th< 
United  States  marshal  or  the  United  Statei 
attorney  for  the  District  on  the  effective  data 
of  this  part.  Appointments  to  positions  a^ 
Judges  of  the  municipal  courts  of  the  DlS' 
trlct    of    Ck>lumbla    shall   be    made    by    th< 
Mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  th 
Council.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con 
stnied  to  change  the  tenure  of  any  perso: 
occupying  positions  as  Judges  of  the  munlci' 
pal   courts   of   the  District   of  Columbia  o: 
the  effective  date  of  this  part,  except  tha 
their  compensation  may  be  Increased. 

(g)  On  or  before  the  effective  date  of  thi. 
part,  any  person  appointed  to  serve  as  Judg4 
of  one  of  the  miinlclpal  courts  of  the  Dis4 
trict  of  Columbia  shall  not  (1)  be  appoints^ 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  less  than  ten  years! 

(2)  serve  on  the  court  past  the  year  that  thf 
seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  shall  oc4 
cur,  or  (3)  receive  as  compensation  for  aucl^ 
service  an  amount  less  than  the  amount  pay4 
able  to  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Superiof 
Coxirt  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  th< 
effective  date  of  this  part. 

(h)   Nothing  m  this  section  or  elsewher 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorlzlni 
the  District  Council  to  curtail  the  Jurlsdlc 
tlon,  established  by  enactment  of  the  Con 
gresa   of   the    United   States,   of   the   United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co^ 
liunbla   or   any    other   United   States   cotirt 
other  than  the  municipal  courts  of  the  Dlsj 
Ulct. 
Part  3 — OacANizATioif  and  PacKXDtTKi:  or  xr 

DiSTKICT    COTTNCIL 
THK    CHAQIMAN 

Sec.  331.  The  Chairman  of  the  Dlstrlcl 
CoTincll  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  th^ 
Council.  The  District  Council  shall  elect  fror 
among  its  members  a  Vice  Chtiirman.  whd 
shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  Chalrmanl 
When  the  Mayor  is  absent  or  unable  to  actj 
or  when  the  office  is  vacant,  the  Chairman 
shall  act  in  his  stead. 

SECRET ABT    OF   THK   DISTRICT    COUNCIL;    RECORD^ 
AND    DOCUMENTS 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Council  shall  appoint 
secretary  as  Its  chief  administrative  office: 
and  such  assistants  and  clerical  personnel  a^ 
may  be  necessary.  Notwithstanding  any  othet 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  compensation  ana 
other  terms  of  employment  of  such  secretary! 
assistants,  and  clerical  personnel  shall 
prescribed  by  the  Council. 

(b)  The  secretary  shall  (1)  keep  a  recor 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  (2)  kee 
a  record  showing  the  text  of  all  acts  Intro 
duoed  and  the  ayes  and  noes  of  each  vote] 

(3)  authenticate  by  his  signature  and  recor 
in  full  in  a  continuing  record  kept  for  tha 
purpose  all  acts  passed  by  the  Council  am 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  o: 
Columbia,  including  the  date  and  time  tha 
each  such  act  takes  effect,  and  (4)  perforn^ 
such  other  duties  as  the  Council  may  froni 
time  to  time  prescribe.  J 

(c)  The  records  required  by  sut>section  (bi 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection  durf 
Ing  normal  business  hours  and  copies  of  th# 
records  shall  be  made  available  for  purchase 
under  such  conditions  and  upon  the  paymen'  i 
of  such  fees  as  the  Council  shall  deen, 
appropriate. 

METTINGS 

SEC.  333.  (a)  A  majority  of  the  Dlstrlci; 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  thd 
lawful  convening  of  any  meeting  of  thd 
Council  and  for  the  transaction  of  business  i 
of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Orst  meeting  of  the  Council  aftef 
this  part  takes  effect  shaU  be  called  by  th* 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  elected  In 
accordance  with  this  Act.  Following  eac4 
such  election,  but  not  later  than  Decem^ 
bcr  15  of  the  year  of  the  election,  the  secre^ 
tary  of  the  Council  shall  call  the  first  meet  > 
ing  of  Uit  members  of  the  Council  elected  li  i 
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such  election  for  a  date  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 7  of  the  next  year. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  provide  for  the 
time  and  place  of  its  regular  meetings.  The 
Council  shall  hold  at  least  one  regular  meet- 
ing in  each  calendar  week  except  that  dur- 
ing July  and  August  it  shall  hold  at  least 
two  regular  meetings  In  each  month.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called,  upon  the  giving  of 
adequate  notice,  by  the  Mayor,  the  Chair- 
man, or  any  three  members  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at  reasonable 
hours  and  at  such  places  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  a  reasonable  number 
of  spectators.  The  Co\incil  shall  not  exclude 
the  public  from  any  of  its  meetings  unless 
the  national  security  is  Involved.  Any  citi- 
zen shall  have  the  right  to  petition  and  be 
heard  by  the  Coimcll  at  any  of  its  meetings, 
within  reasonable  limits  as  set  by  the 
Council, 

COMMITTEES 

Sec.  334.  The  Council  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall 
determine  the  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees which  may  be  expedient  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Council's  business.  The  Chair- 
man shall  appoint  members  to  such  com- 
mittees. All  committee  meetings  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  ordered 
closed  by  the  committee  chairman,  with  the 
prior  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

ACTS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Sec.  335.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  imposed  herein,  shall 
pass  acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote 
of  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
present  and  voting,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein.  The  Council  shall  use  acts  for 
all  legislative  purposes.  Resolutions  shall  be 
used  to  express  simple  determination,  de- 
cision, or  directions  of  the  Council  of  a 
special  or  temporary  character. 

(b)  (l)The  enacting  clause  of  all  acts 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be,  "Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia:'. 

(2)  The  resolving  clause  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be.  "The  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  hereby  resolves,". 

(c)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  present  for 
referendum  vote  of  the  people  any  proposi- 
tion upon  which  the  Council  desires  to  take 
such  action. 

PASaAGE    or   ACTS 

Sec.  336.  The  Council  shall  not  pass  any 
act  before  the  thirteenth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  it  is  introduced.  Subject  to 
the  other  limitations  of  this  Act.  this  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  present :  Provided,  That 
the  members  present  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  Council. 

INVESTIGATIONS    BT    DISTRICT    COUNCIL 

Sec.  337.  (a)  The  Council,  or  any  com- 
mittee or  person  authorized  by  It,  shall  have 
power  to  investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  District;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (If  the 
Council  Is  conducting  the  inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  committee,  or  the  person 
conducting  the  inquiry,  may  issue  subpenas 
and  may  administer  oaths. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  the 
Council,  committee,  or  person  conducting 
the  investigation  shall  have  power  to  refer 
the  matter  to  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  may  by  order  require  such  person  to 
appear  and  to  give  or  produce  testimony  or 
books,  papers,  or  other  evidence,  bearing 
upon  the  matter  under  investigation;  and 
any   failure   to    obey   such    order   may    be 
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punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof 
as  in  the  case  of  failure  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued,  or  to  testify.  In  a  case  pending  before 
such  court. 

TITLE  IV— MAYOR 

election,    QUALIFICATIONS,    AND    SALARY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Mayor  shall  be  elected  as  provided  In 
title  VII.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor 
shall  be  four  years,  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  2  of  the  odd-numbered  years  dur- 
ing which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
takes  office. 

(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
Ma3ror  unless  he  (1)  Is  a  qualified  voter,  (2) 
Is  domiciled  and  resides  in  the  District,  (3) 
has,  during  the  three  years  next  preceding 
his  nomination,  been  resident  In  and  domi- 
ciled In  the  District,  (4)  holds  no  other 
elective  public  office,  (5)  holds  no  position 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  appointive  office,  for  which  compensa- 
tion Is  provided  out  of  District  funds,  and 
(6)  holds  no  office  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  the  I>resldent  of  the  United  States  and 
for  which  compensation  is  provided  out  of 
Federal  or  District  funds.  The  Mayor  shall 
forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain 
the  qualifications  required  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  in  an  amount  established  by  tha 
Council,  and  an  allowance,  in  such  amoimt 
as  the  Council  shall  establish,  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses,  which 
he  shall  certify  In  reasonable  detail  to  the 
District  Council.  Such  salary  shall  be  payable 
in  periodic  installments. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  method  of  election,  the  quali- 
fications for  office,  the  compensation  and  the 
allowance  for  official  expenses  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  Mayor  may  be  changed  by  acts 
passed  by  the  Council:  Provided,  That  no 
such  act  (other  than  an  act  Involving  com- 
pensation or  allowances)  shall  take  effect 
until  after  It  has  been  assented  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District 
voting  at  an  election  on  the  proposition  set 
forth  In  any  such  act. 

POWERS     AND    duties 

Sec.  402.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  vested  In  the  Mayor  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
government.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
District  coming  under  his  Jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol, and  to  that  end  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  functions: 

(1)  He  shall  designate  the  officer  or  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  department  of  the  Dis 
trlct  who  shall,  during  periods  of  disability 
or  absence  from  the  District  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Chairman,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  execute  and  perform  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  He  shall  act  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  District  and  as  the  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  ceremonial  purposes. 

(3)  He  shall  administer  all  laws  relating 
to  the  appointment,  promotion,  discipline, 
separation,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor, 
personnel  In  executive  departments  of  the 
District,  and  members  of  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  other  agencies,  who,  under  laws 
in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
are  subject  to  appointment  and  removal  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. All  actions  affecting  such  personnrt  and 
such  members  shall,  until  such  time  as 
legislation  is  enacted  by  the  Council  super- 
seding such  laws  and  establishing  a  perma- 
nent District  government  merit  system  or 
systems,  pursuant  t©  section  402(4) ,  continue 
to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Acts  of 
Congress  relating  to  the  appointment,  pro- 
motion, discipline,  separation,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  applicable  to  ofd- 
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oers  and  employees  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, to  section  1001(d)  of  this  Act,  and 
where  applicable,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Joint  agreement  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  authorized 
by  Executive  Order  Numbered  6491  of  No- 
vember 18,  1930,  relating  to  the  ^polntment 
of  District  personnel.  He  shall  t^polnt  or 
assign  persons  to  positions  formerly  occupied, 
ex  officio,  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ODlumbla  or  by  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  and  shall  have  power  to  re- 
move such  persons  from  such  positions.  The 
officers  and  employees  of  each  agency  with 
respect  to  which  legislative  power  is  dele- 
gated by  this  Act  and  which,  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  was 
not  subject  to  the  administrative  control  of 
tne  Commissioner  of  the  District,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  appointed  and  removed  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  until  such 
time  as  such  laws  may  be  superseded  by 
legislation  passed  by  the  Council  establishing 
a  permanent  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem or  systems  pursuant  to  section  402(4). 

(4)  He  shall  administer  the  personnel 
functions  of  the  District  covering  employees 
of  all  District  departments,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices,  and  agencies,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  including, 
without  limitation,  legislation  relatmg  to 
appointments,  promotions,  discipline,  separa- 
tions, pay,  unemployment  compensation, 
health,  dlsabUlty,  and  death  benefits,  leave, 
retirement.  Insurance,  and  veterans'  prefer- 
ence, applicable  to  employees  of  the  District 
government,  as  set  forth  in  section  1002(c), 
shall  continue  to  be  applicable  until  such 
time  as  the  Council  shall,  pursuant  to  this 
section,  provide  equal  or  equivalent  cover- 
age under  a  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem or  systems.  The  District  government 
merit  system  or  systems  shall  be  established 
by  legislation  of  the  Council.  The  system  or 
systems  may  provide  for  continued  participa- 
tion m  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
System  and  shall  provide  for  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  District  government  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  such 
system  or  systems  personnel  benefits,  includ- 
ing but  not' limited  to  pay.  tenure,  leave,  resi- 
dence, retirement,  health  and  life  Insurance, 
and  employee  disability  and  death  benefits, 
all  at  least  equal  to  those  provided  by  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress,  or  regulation 
adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and  applicable  to 
such  officers  and  employees  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  system  or 
systems  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  District  government  merit  system  or  sys- 
tems shall  take  effect  not  earlier  than  one 
year  nor  later  than  five  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section. 

(6)  He  shall,  through  the  heads  of  admin- 
istrative boards,  offices,  and  agencies,  super- 
vise and  direct  the  activities  of  such  boards, 
offices,  and  agencies. 

(6)  He  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  reports  for  such  year  of  (a)  the 
finances  of  the  District,  and  (b)  the  admin- 
istrative activities  of  the  executive  office  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  executive  departments  of 
the  District.  He  shall  submit  such  reports 
to  the  Council  within  ninety  days  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(7)  He  shall  keep  the  Council  advised  of 
the  financial  condition  and  future  needs  of 
the  District  and  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Council  as  may  seem  to  him  desirable. 

(8)  He  may  submit  drafts  of  acts  to  the 
Council. 

(9)  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Council,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  may  direct. 

(10)  He  may  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
(other  than  the  function  of  approving  or 
disapproving  acts  passed  by  the  Council  or 
the  fxinotlon  of  approving  contracts  between 
the  District   and  the  Federal   Oovernment 
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under  section  901)  to  any  officer,  employee. 
or  agency  of  the  executive  office  of  the  Mayor, 
or  to  any  director  of  an  executive  department 
who  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor, 
make  further  delegation  of  all  or  a  part  of 
such  functions  to  subordinates  under  his 
Jurisdictions. 

(11)  There  shall  be  a  City  Administrator, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
who  may  be  removed  by  the  Mayor.  The  City 
Administrator  shall  be  the  principal  man- 
agerial aide  to  the  Mayor,  and  he  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Mayor. 

(12)  The  Mayor  or  the  Council  may  pro- 
pose to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  legislation 
or  other  action  dealing  with  any  subject  not 
falling  within  the  authority  of  the  District 
government  as  defined  In  this  Act. 

(13)  As  custodian  the  Mayor  shall  use 
and  authenticate  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
District  In  accordance  with  law. 

(14)  He  shall  have  the  right,  under  the 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council,  to  be 
heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  its  commit- 
tees. 

(16)  He  Is  authorized  to  issue  and  en- 
force such  administrative  orders,  not  In- 
consistent with  any  Act  of  the  Congress  or 
any  act  of  the  Council  or  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
duties. 

TITLE  V — THE  DISTRICT  BUDGET 
FISCAL  TEAR 

Sec.  601.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  begin  on  the  Ist  day  of  July 
and  shall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  fiscal  year 
shall  also  constitute  the  budget  and  account- 
ing year. 

BUDGETART   details  fixed   BT   DI8TBICT   COUNCIL 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  not  later  than  April  1,  to  the  District 
Council,  In  such  form  as  the  Council  shall 
approve,  the  annual  budget  estimates  of  the 
District  and  the  budget  message. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  Council,  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve,  insofar  as  Is  possible, 
(1)  consistency  in  accounting  and  budget 
classifications,  (2)  synchronization  between 
accounting  and  budget  classifications  and 
organizational  structure,  and  (3)  support 
of  the  budget  Justifications  by  information 
on  performance  and  program  costs  as  shown 
by  the  accounts. 

ADOPTIOW    OP   BUDGET 

Sec.  503.  The  Council  shall  by  act  adopt 
a  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  not  later  than 
May  16,  except  that  the  Council  may,  by 
resolution,  extend  the  period  for  Its  adoption. 
The  effective  date  of  the  budget  shall  be 
July  1  of  the  same  calendar  year. 

FIVE-TEAR   capital    PROGRAM 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
annual  budget,  the  Council  shall  adopt  a 
five-year  capital  program  and  a  capital 
budget. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  the  five-year 
capital  program  and  shall  submit  said  pro- 
gram and  the  capital  budget  message  to  the 
Council,  not  later  than  February  1. 

(c)  The  capital  program  shall  Include: 

(1)  a  clear  general  EXimmary  of  Its 
contents; 

(2)  a  list  of  all  capital  Improvements 
which  are  proposed  to  be  undertaken  during 
the  five  fiscal  years  next  ensuing,  with  appro- 
priate supporting  Information  as  to  the 
necessity  for  such  improvements; 

(3)  cost  estimates,  methods  of  financing, 
and  recommended  time  schedules  for  each 
such  improvement;  and 

(4)  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed or  acquired. 
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(d)  The  capital  program  shall  be  revised 
and  extended  each  year  with  regard  to  capi- 
tal improvements  still  pending  or  in  the 
process  of  construction  or  acquisition. 

(e)  Actual  capital  expenditures  shall  be 
carried  each  year  as  the  capital  outlay  sec- 
tion of  the  current  budget.  These  expendi- 
tures shall  be  in  the  form  of  direct  capital 
outlays  from  current  revenues  or  debt  serv- 
ice payments. 

BtTDCET    ESTABLISHES   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  506.  The  adoption  of  the  budget  by 
the  Council  shall  operate  to  appropriate  and 
to  make  available  for  expenditure,  for  the 
purposes  therein  named,  the  several  amounts 
stated  therein  as  proposed  expenditures,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  702. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  506.  The  Council  may  at  any  time 
pass  an  act  rescinding  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  which  are  then  arallable  for  ex- 
penditure, or  appropriating  funds  In  addition 
to  those  theretofore  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
tent unappropriated  funds  are  available;  and 
for  such  purpose  unappropriated  funds  may 
Include  those  borrowed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  VI 

TITLE  VI— BORROWING 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  601.  As  used  In  this  title — 

•'Capital  program  obligations"  means  all 
outstanding  obligations  incurred  by  the  Dis- 
trict as  a  result  of  borrowing  for  capital  out- 
lay programs,  but  not  including  obligations 
incurred  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of 
1957  (71  Stat.  619;  D.C.  Code,  title  2,  chap- 
ter 17,  subchapter  II),  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  790;  DC.  Code,  sections  1^-701  through 
5-719),  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Alley 
Dwelling  Act  (48  Stat.  930) ,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sections  5-103  through  5-116). 

"District  revenues"  means  all  revenues  de- 
rived from  taxes,  charges,  and  miscellaneous 
receipts,  mcludlng  all  annual  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  District  authorized  by  law  (ex- 
cept pajrments  pursuant  to  sections  604(a), 
610(a),  and  611(a)).  but  not  Including  funds 
received  by  the  District  under  any  Federal 
grant-m-aid  program. 

"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry. 

DISTRICT'S   AUTHORITY   TO    ISSUE   AND   REDEEM 
OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  District  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  its  various  capital  outlay  programs 
by  an  issue  or  issues  of  negotiable  obligations 
of  the  District,  bearing  Interest,  payable  an- 
nually or  semiannually,  at  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Mayor  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine are  necessary  to  make  marketable  each 
such  Issue  of  obligations.  No  obligation  shall 
be  Issued  which  would  cause  the  amount  of 
principal  and  interest  (as  reduced  by  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  sections  604(a)  and  610 
(a) )  required  to  be  paid  in  any  fiscal  year 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  outstanding 
capital  program  obligations  to  exceed  12  per 
centum  of  the  District  revenues  which  the 
Mayor  estimates  will  be  credited  to  all  funds 
of  the  District  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  District  may  reserve  the  right  to 
redeem  any  or  all  of  its  obligations  before 
maturity  in  such  manner  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Mayor  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  such  obligations. 

PURCHASE  OF  DISTRICT  OBLIGATIONS  BT  THE 
SECRET ART 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authoriaed 
and  directed  to  purchase  from  the  District 
all  or  part  of  any  Issue  of  Its  obligations 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  such  pur- 
chase is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  Dis- 
Uict  to  make  timely  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  any  of  its  outstanding 
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obligations.  The  Secretary  la  further  author^ 
laed  to  purchase  from  the  District  all  or  any 
part  of  any  proposed  Issue  of  Its  obligation^ 
whenever,  pursuant  to  section  604(b),  h^ 
determines  that  this  Is  preferable  to  Federal 
payment  of  the  net  effective  Interest  expensf 
thereof.  ! 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  obllj 
gatlons  of  the  District  pursuant  to  subsec* 
tlon  (a)  or  section  604(b).  as  authorlJMd  1$ 
appropriation  Acts,  and  such  authorization! 
may  be  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  th> 
Secretary  may  use  as  a  public  debt  trmn*- 
action  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securli 
ties  hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  ari 
extended  to  Include  purchases  of  District 
obligations.  Each  purchase  of  obligations  b^ 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  bt 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield  $ 
retxirn  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deterf 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  taking  Into  conalderi 
atlon  the  current  average  yield  on  outstandl 
log  marketable  obligations  of  the  Unltef 
States  of  comparable  maturities.  The  Secret- 
tary  may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  condL^ 
tlona  and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  be  shall 
determine,  any  of  the  obligations  acquired 
by  him  under  this  section.  All  purchases  an^ 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  such  obligations 
under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  pubi- 
lict  debt  transactions  of  the  United  Statef . 

rKDERAL    PAYMENT    OF    KTT   BJFECTIVS    DtTBHSaJT 
EXPENSE  { 

SEC.  604.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subf 
section  (b),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  anfl 
directed  to  make  periodic  payments  to  the 
District,  upon  request  therefor  by  the  Mayor 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  ( 1 )  tp 
equal  one-fourth  of  the  net  effective  intereait 
expense.  Including  fees,  commissions,  anfl 
other  costs  of  issuance  Incurred  by  the  Disi- 
trtct  on  Its  obligations,  or  (2)  to  equal  tM 
difference  between  the  net  effective  interest 
expense  Incurred  by  the  District  on  accounjt 
of  its  obligations  and  the  net  effective  interv 
est  expense  which  the  District  would  havfc 
Incurred  had  the  Interest  rate  on  its  obllgaj- 
tlons  been  equal  to  the  interest  rate  on  pur- 
chases by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sectlo^ 
603,  whichever  Is  greater. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall,  prior  to  making  an^ 
request  of  the  Secretary  as  authorized  b^ 
subsection  (a) ,  advise  blm  as  to  the  nqt 
effective  Interest  expense  which  the  District 
expects  to  Incur  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Issue  of  its  obligations.  The  Secretary  shall, 
on  the  basis  of  such  advice  from  the  Mayof. 
determine  whether  to  pay  to  the  District  tl»e 
periodic  amounts  determined  as  specified 
in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  of. 
in  the  alternative,  to  purchase  from  tbe 
District  all  or  part  of  the  proposed  issue  9i 
its  obligations  as  authorized  in  section  603. 

IKTXSIM   LOAN   AtrfHOUTT 

Ssc.  608.  (a)  The  Mayor  is  authorized 
accept  loans  for  the  District  from  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  lend  to  the  Mayor,  such  sums  as  tite 
Mayor  may  determine  are  required  to  com- 
plete payments  on  capital  outlay  contracts 
which  have  been  awarded  not  later  thatn 
ninety  days  alter  the  effective  date  of  this 
proTlslon.  In  addition,  such  lo«ms  shall  Itt- 
clude  funds  to  pay  the  District's  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  Adopted  Regional  System  spect- 
fled  in  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1969.  I 

(b)  In  addlUon  to  loan  authority  coi^- 
tained  in  subMctlon  (a),  the  Mayor  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  loans  for  the  District 
from  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  lend  to  the  Mayor  such  subbs 
as  the  Mayor  from  time  to  time  determines 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  work  on  any  capital  program  project  fcr 
projects,  pending  the  sale  of  an  issue  of  Dis- 
trict obligations.  Any  such  loan  shall  be  ffcr 
such  term  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tfce 
Mayor  and  the  Secretary,  but  In  no  eveyt 
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shall  the  term  of  any  such  loan  extend  for 
more  than  thirty  days  beyond  the  date  on 
which  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  District's 
obligations  become  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  project  or  projects. 

(c)  Loans  advanced  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion during  any  six-month  period  shall  be 
at  a  rate  of  interest  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  of  the  beginning  of  such  period, 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  would  reflect  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  for  borrowing 
at  a  maturity  approximately  equal  to  the 
period  of  time  the  loan  is  outstanding. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
loans  under  this  section. 

DiaraiCT  obligations  subject  to  taxation 
Sec.  606.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(26  UJ3.C.  103),  any  and  all  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  District  under  the  authority  of 
this  title  shall  be  subject  both  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  District,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
obligations  of  private  corporations  are  taxed. 
district  obligations  as  lawful  invxstments, 
acceptance  Aa  sxcuarrT 
Sec.  607.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Dis- 
trict under  the  authority  of  this  title  shall 
be  lawful  investments,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security  for  fiduciary,  trust,  and 
public  funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit  of 
which  shall  be  under  authority  or  control  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Dis- 
trict pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning 
of  laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  to  the  same  extent 
as  securities  which  are  Issued  by  the  United 
States. 

DISTHICT     OBLIGATIONS    ELIGIBLE    FOR    PXTRCHASE 
BY   FINANCIAL   INSTrTTTTIONS 

SEC.  608.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  sev- 
enth paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Satutes.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  obligations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act,"  Immedi- 
ately following  "United  States"  where  such 
term  first  appears  in  such  sixth  sentence. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  building  association  or  building 
and  loan  association  or  any  savings  and  loan 
association,  incorporated  or  unincorporated, 
organized  and  operating  under  the  laws  of 
the  District,  or  any  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association,  may  invest  its  funds  In  obliga- 
tions of  the  District  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

PBSJCANXNT    APPROPRIATION    FOR    FXDEIUI.    PAY- 
MENT OF  VET  EFFECTIVE  INTEREST  EXPENSE 

SEC.  609.  Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  711),  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  appro- 
priating moneys  for  the  purposes  under  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Payments  with  respect  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Obligations:  For  payments  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  pursuant  to  section  604(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act." 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Sec  610.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  annually 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  District's  prin- 
cipal and  interest  expense  which  Is  required 
to  service  District  obligations  attributable  to 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  pro  rata  share  of 
District  sanitary  wage  works  and  other  water 
pollution  projects  which  provide  service  to 
the  local  Jurisdictions  in  those  States.  Such 
amounts  as  determined  by  the  Mayor  shall 
be  used  to  exclude  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia share  of  pollution  projects  costs  from 
the  limitation  on  the  District's  capital  pro- 
gram obligations  as  provided  In  section 
60a(a). 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  enter  into  agreements 
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with  the  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  con- 
cerned for  annual  payments  to  the  District 
of  rates  and  charges  for  waste  treatment 
services  in  accordance  with  the  use  and  bene- 
fits made  and  derived  from  the  operation  of 
the  said  waste  treatment  facilities.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  require  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  such  rates  and  charges  will  be 
paid  In  advance,  subject  to  adjustment  after 
each  year.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction. 
Interest  on  capital,  oi)eration  and  mainte- 
nance, and  ttie  necessary  replacement  of 
equipment  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
facility. 

FUNDS    FOR    DISTRICT    INSTITDTIONS    OP    HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Sec  611.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  Dis- 
trict's capital  programs  for  Its  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Including  those  programs 
authorized  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Education  Act  approved  November  7,  1966 
(PubUc  Law  89-791;  80  Stat.  1426),  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  the  Mayor  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
constructing  projects  which  hare  been  In- 
cluded in  the  budget  estimates  for  the  Dis- 
trict and  approved  by  the  Congress,  in  mak- 
ing cE^ltal  outlay  appropriations  to  the 
District :  Provided.  That  such  project  or  proj- 
ects shall  be  included  by  the  Mayor  in 
the  budget  estimates  of  the  Mayor  only 
after  he  has  approved  an  education  program 
and  financial  plan  for  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
submitted  to  him  Jointly  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.  Such  plan  to  be  known  as  "The 
District  of  Columbia  Higher  Education  Pro- 
gram and  Financial  Plan",  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time  as  appropriate  and  shall 
Include  the  following — 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction of  all  proposed  physical  facilities, 
Including  construction  scheduling  and  an- 
nual capital  cost  requirements: 

(3)  estimates  and  projects  of  student 
body  enrollment: 

(3)  overall  financial  plana  for  operating 
expenses; 

(4)  admission  policies  as  they  may  affect 
student  body  enrollment  levels; 

(5)  estimates  of  financial  assistance  for 
which  the  District  may  qualify  under  various 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs;  and 

(6)  such  other  Information  as  the  Mayor 
determines  necessary  to  complete  his  review 
of  the  Higher  Education  Program  and  Finan- 
cial Plan. 

In  approving  the  Higher  Education  Program 
and  Financial  Plan  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  may  make  such  modi- 
fications as  he  determines  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  of  other  agencies  of  the  District, 
or  the  Commlasloner  may  disapprove  such 
plan  and  return  It,  together  with  his  reasons 
for  disapproval,  to  the  respective  Institutions 
tor  resubmission. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purjwses  of  subsection  (a)  and  of  titles  I 
said  II  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Education 
Act. 

(c)  Title  ni  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Education  Act  is  repealed. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CONTREBUTIONB  TO  THE 
WASHINOTON  METROPOLTTAN  AREA  TRANSIT 
AOTHORITT 

Sec.  612.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1978  the  District  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  deecribed  in  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-143:  83  SUt.  820)  shall  be 
payable  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Dls- 
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trlct  obUgatlona  issued  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  602  of  thla  tltie. 

TERMINATION    OF   THE    DISTRICT'S   AUTHORlrY 
TO    BORROW    FROM   THE    TREASmY 

Sec  613.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entlUed  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
gloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow 
funds  for  capital  improvement  programs  and 
to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  In  meeting 
costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
aty".  approved  June  6,  1968  (72  Stat.  188; 
DC.  Code,  sec.  9-220).  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d).  and  (e). 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
loans  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
the  expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
water  system",  approved  June  3,  1950  (60 
Stat.  195;   D.C.  Code,  sec.  48-1540).  la  re- 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  Act  entltied  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  financing  of  a  program  of 
public  works  construction  for  the  District 
of  CkHumbia.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  18.  1954  (68  Stat.  IM).  1« 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  318,  214, 
216  217,  and  218  (D.C,  Code,  sections  48. 
1613  1613,  1615,  1616,  and  1617) ,  authorizing 
loan^  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
sanitary  and  combined  sewer  systems  of  the 

I>l8trict.  „,     ,         ^    ^^ 

(d)  Section  402  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
approved  May  18,  1964  (68  Stat.  110;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  7-133),  authorizing  loans  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  highway  oonsuuctlon  program, 
is  repealed.  ^  „ 

(e)  Nothing  conUined  In  this  section  shaU 
be  deemed  to  relieve  the  DUtrict  of  Its  obli- 
gation to  repay  any  loan  made  to  it  under 
the  authority  of  the  Acta  spedfled  In  the 
preceding  subsections,  nor  to  preclude  the 
District  from  using  the  unexpended  balance 
of  any  such  loan  appropriated  to  the  Dis- 
trict prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
vision. 
TITLE  Vn— FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  OP  THE 

DISTRICT 
Part   1 — ^Financial  Administration 
surxtt  bonds 
Sic.  701.  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
District  required  to  do  so  by  the  District 
CotmcU    shall    provide    a    bond    with    such 
surety  and  In  such  amount  as  the  Council 
may   require.   The   premiums   for   all    such 
bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of  appropriations  for 
the  District. 

financial    duties    of   the    MAYOR 

Sec.  703.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly 
designated  subordinates,  shaU  have  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Dlstrist  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  in  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Council  under 
section  602  the  annual  budget  estimates  and 
a  budget  message; 

(3)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to 
Insure  that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(8)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control   designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities. 

(B)  adequate  financial  information 
needed  by  the  District  government  for  man- 
agement purposes, 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  account- 
ability for  all  funds,  property,  and  other 
assets; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Counoll  a  monthly  fi- 
nancial statement,  by  approprtatAon  and  de- 
partment, and  In  any  further  detail  the 
Council  may  specify; 

(5)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  complete  financial  statement  and 
report; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
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ment  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
District  for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments for  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  as  may  be  required 
by  law; 

(7)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  coUectlon  of  all  taxes,  spe- 
cial assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  reve- 
nues of  the  District  for  the  collection  of 
wliloh  the  District  is  responsible  and  receive 
all  money  receivable  by  the  District  from  the 
Federal  Government,  or  from  any  court,  or 
from  any  agency  of  the  District; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into 
his  hands,  in  such  depositories  as  may  be 
designated  and  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the 
Council; 

(9)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government,  or 
In  possession  of  such  government  In  a  fidu- 
ciary capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping  of 
all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds  and 
notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or  exchange. 

CONTROL     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  703.  The  Council  may  provide  for 
(1)  the  transfer  during  the  budget  year 
of  any  appropriation  balance  then  available 
for  one  item  of  appropration  to  another  item 
of  appropriation,  and  (3)  the  aUocation  to 
new  items  of  funds  appropriated  for  con- 
tingent expenditure. 

ACCOUNTING    SUPSIRVISION    AND    CONTROL 

Sec.  704.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates,  shall — 

( 1 )  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bUls,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
agencies  of  the  District  government; 

(2)  exaonlne  and  approve  all  contracts,  or- 
ders, and  other  documents  by  which  the  Dis- 
trict government  Incurs  financial  obligations, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  moneys 
have  been  appropriated  and  allotted  and  will 
be  available  when  the  obligations  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable; 

(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills,  invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(4)  perform  Internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  and  agency  rec- 
ords of  the  DUtrict  government,  including 
the  examination  of  any  accounts  or  records 
of  flnanntiti  transactions,  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting 
systems,  internal  control,  and  related  admin- 
istrative practices  of  the  respective  agencies. 

OENERAL  FUND 

Sec.  706.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict other  than  the  revenues  appUed  by  Uw 
to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received  by  any 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  District  in 
its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  belong  to 
the  District  government  and  shall  be  paid 
promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly  author- 
ized subordinates,  for  deposit  In  the  appro- 
priate funds. 

CONTRACTS    EXTENDING    BEYOND    ONE    YEAR 

Sec.  706.  No  contract  Involving  expenditure 
out  of  an  appropriation  which  is  available 
for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made  for  a 
period  of  more  than  five  years;  nor  shall  any 
such  contract  be  valid  unless  made  pursuant 
to  criteria  established  by  act  of  the  CouncU. 

Part  3 — Annual  Post  Audit  by  General 
AccouNTiNC  Office 


OfDEPENDENT  ANNUAL  POST  AUDIT 

Sec.   731.    (a)    The  financial   transactions 
ShaU  be  audited  by  the  General  Aooountlng 
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Office  in  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler  General   of   the   United   SUtes.   In   the 
determination  of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examina- 
tion of  vouchers  and  other  documents,  the 
ComptroUer  General  shaU  give  due  regard  to 
generally  accepted  principles  of  auditing.  In- 
cluding consideration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the   accounting   organizations   and   systems, 
internal  audit  and  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative   practices.    The    audit    shall    be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  are  normally  kept.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  xisc 
by   the  District  and  necessary    to   facilitate 
the  audit,  and  such  representatives  shall  be 
afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by 
depositories,   fiscal   agents,   and   custodians. 
The  District  of  Columbia  shall  reimburse  the 
General    Accounting   Office    for   expenses   of 
such  audit  in  such  amoxmts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  the  amounts  so  reimbursed  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)(l  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
submit  his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall  set 
forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall  In- 
clude such  comments  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  keep  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  Informed 
of  the  operations  to  which  the  reports  relate, 
together  with  such  recommedatlons  with 
respect  thereto  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  deem  advisable.  The  reports  shall  show 
specifically  every  program,  expenditure,  and 
other  financial  transaction  or  undertaking 
which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  with- 
out authority  of  law. 

(3)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  author- 
ized surbordlnates  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  the  Counoll  shall  make  such 
report,  together  with  such  other  material 
as  it  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for 
public  Inspection  and  shall  transmit  copies 
thereof  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
Council,  shall  state  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has  been 
done  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
report. 

AMENDMENT    OF    BUDCKT    AHD   ACOOUNTINO   ACT 

Sec.  732.  Section  3  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1931   (81  UJB.C.  2),  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  municipal 
government  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia". 
Part  3 — Adjustment  of  Federal  and  District 

EtfSNSBS 

Sec.  731.  Subject  to  section  901  and  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Mayor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  or  agreements  concerning  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  amounts  owed 
by  the  District  to  the  United  States,  or  by  the 
United  States  to  the  DUtrict,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  paid. 

Part  4 — Annual  Federal  Payment  to  the 
District 

Sec.  741.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  City,  regular  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  are  hereby 
authorized  to  cover  the  proper  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  DUtrict  government.  On  or 
before  January  10  of  each  year,  the  Mayor 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through 
the  AdmlnUtrator  of  General  Services  a  re- 
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quest  for  a  Federal  pajrment  to  be  made  dur< 
lug  tbe  following  fiscal  year,  and  tbe  amoun ; 
of  such  payment  shall  be  computed  In  ac 
cordance  with  this  part. 

(b)  The  Federal  payment  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  1 1 
percentage  of  the  amount  of  District  of 
Columbia  fees,  mlscellaneovu  receipts,  and 
tax  revenues  which  the  Mayor  estimates  wii  1 
be  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Dlsi 
trlct  during  the  fiscal  year  as  follows : 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3i 
1072,  such  amount  shall  be  an  amount  equ41 
to  32  per  centum  of  such  fees,  receipts,  an 
revenues  so  estimated  for  that  fiscal  year; 

(2)  For   the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3' 
1973,   such    payment   shall    be   an    amount 
equal  to  34  per  centum  of  such  fees,  receipts, 
and  revenues  so  estimated   for   that   flsc: ' 
year: 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3^ 
1074,  such  payment  shaU  be  an  amouz|t 
equal  to  86  per  centum  of  such  fees,  r«- 
celpts,  and  revenues  so  estimated  for  thaft 
fiscal  year;  j 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  99, 
1076,  such  payment  shall  be  an  amoiuit 
equal  to  38  per  centum  of  such  fees,  re- 
ceipts, and  revenues  so  estimated  for  tha|t 
fiscal  year:  l 

(5)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  34. 
1076,  such  payment  shall  be  an  amout^t 
equal  to  40  per  centum  of  such  fees,  re- 
ceipts, and  revenues  so  estimated  for  tha|t 
fiscal  year;  and 

(c)  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  encf- 
tng  June  30,  1872,  the  amount  of  the  Fe^ 
eral  payment  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  ad- 
justed by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  (1)  the  Federal  payment  made  f<^ 
such  fiscal  year  and  (2)  the  per  centum  if 
effect  for  that  fiscal  year  times  such  fee#. 
miscellaneous  receipts,  and  tax  revenuep 
actually  credited  to  the  general  fund  durlnif 
such  fiscal  year.  , 

(d)  After  review  by  the  Administrator  <^ 
Oeneral  Services  of  the  request  for  Federal 
payment  and  certification  by  him  on  or  be- 
fore April  10  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  annual  Federal  payi- 
ment  Is  being  requested  that  such  request 
Is  m  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU,  not 
later  than  September  1  of  each  fiscal  yeaf. 
cause  such  payment  to  be  made  to  the  Dlsf 
trlct  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  ndt 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  Secretarjr 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  advance  o& 
or  after  July  1,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  wlth*- 
out  Intereet.  such  amounts  (not  to  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  the  total  payment  In  this 
previous  fl.scal  year)  as  may  be  required  bjr 
the  District  pending  the  payment  of  tiw 
amount  authorized  by  this  section. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Servi- 
loes  shall  enter  Into  cooperative  arrange*- 
ments  with  the  Mayor  whereby  adjust- 
ments, disputes,  differences,  or  dlschgreemenqs 
Involving  the  Federal  payment  may  be  re- 
solved. 

TITLB  Vm— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRIC^ 

OF  COLUMBIA  BliECTION  ACT 

AMXNDiairTS 

Sec.  801.  The  District  of  Columbia  Electloi 
Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Board  of  Education,",  the  following:  "the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor,  the  Delegate  from  thjB 
District  of  ColumbU,".  j 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  of  8uc« 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  The  term  'qualified  elector'  means  any 
person  (A)  who,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  la 
an  election  under  this  Act,  has  resided  In  thf 
District  continuously  during  the  slx-monti 
period  ending  on  the  day  of  such  election. 

(B)  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

(C)  who  Is,  or  will  be  on  the  day  of  the  ner 
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election,  at  least  eighteen  years  old,  (D)  who 
Is  not  mentally  incompetent  as  adjudged  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  (E) 
who  certifies  that  he  has  not,  within  six 
months  imzaedlately  preceding  the  day  of 
the  election,  claimed  the  right  to  vote  or 
voted  in  any  election  In  any  State  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  (other  than  the 
District  of  Columbia) ." 

(3)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph 
(4)  thereof  "a  school"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "an";  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  term  'Coimcir  or  'Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia'  means  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act. 

"(7)  The  term  'Mayor'  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Charter  Act." 

(4)  (A)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc  3.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Board  of 
Elections  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  District  Council.  The  term  of  each  such 
member  shall  be  three  years  from  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  Any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor.  When  a  member's  term  of  o£9ce 
expires,  he  may  continue  to  serve  until  his 
successor  Is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 
The  Mayor  shall  from  time  to  time  designate 
the  Cliairman  of  the  Board." 

(B)  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions in  ofBce  on  the  date  when  the  Mayor 
first  elected  takes  office  shall  continue  In 
office  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  appointed. 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Bach  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per  annum  in 
periodic  Installments:  except  that  the  rate 
of  compensation  may  be  changed  by  act 
passed  by  the  District  Council." 

(6)  Section  6(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "school". 

(7)  Section  7(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "odd-numbered 
calendar  year  and  of  each  presidential  elec- 
tion year,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cal- 
endar year,". 

(8)  Section  8(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(h)(1)  Except  In  the  case  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  three 
members,  Including  the  Chairman,  of  the 
Council,  the  Mayor,  and  the  District  Dele- 
gate elected  at  large,  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Council  shall 
be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  re- 
spective wards  of  the  District  from  which 
the  members  have  been  nominated. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  three  members. 
Including  the  Chairman,  of  the  Council,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  District  Delegate  elected  at 
large,  such  members.  Mayor,  and  District 
Delegate  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  District." 

(9)  Section  8(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  the  office  of  Mayor,  or  the 
office  of  District  Delegate  shall  be  nominated 
for  such  office  by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the 
Board  not  later  than  forty-five  days  before 
the  date  of  such  general  election:  (B)  signed 
by  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  in 
the  ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks 
election,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  run- 
ning at  large,  signed  by  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persona  In  each  ward  of  the 
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District  who  are  duly  registered  In  such  ward- 
and  <C)  accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  of  $ioo. 
Such  fee  may  be  refunded  only  in  the  event 
that  the  candidate  withdraws  his  nomina- 
tion In  writing  and  It  la  received  by  the 
Board  not  later  than  three  days  after  the  date 
on  which  nominations  are  closed.  A  nominat- 
ing petition  for  any  such  candidate  lu  a 
general  election  may  not  be  circulated  for 
signatures  before  the  ninety-ninth  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not 
be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
aind  presentation  of  nominating  petitions 
and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  filing  fees. 
The  Board  shall  Insure  that  each  signature  on 
a  petition  Is  that  of  a  registered  voter  and 
that  no  voter  shall  sign  more  than  one  nomi- 
nating petition  for  any  office.  In  a  general 
election  for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Board 
of  Education  or  the  Council  to  be  elected 
from  wards,  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  bal- 
lots In  each  ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered 
In  that  ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate 
duly  nominated  to  be  elected  to  any  such  of- 
fice from  such  ward,  and.  In  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  Board  of  Education 
or  the  Council  to  be  elected  at  large,  the 
Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  in  each  ward 
to  enable  a  voter  registered  In  that  ward  to 
vote  for  as  many  candidates  duly  nominated 
for  election  at  large  to  any  such  office  as  there 
are  Board  of  Education  or  Council  members 
to  be  elected  at  large  In  such  election.  In  a 
general  election  for  Mayor  or  District  Del- 
egate, the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  In 
each  ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered  in  that 
ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate  duly 
nominated  to  be  elected  to  any  such  office." 

(10)  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3A)  The  first  general  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  November 
of  the  year  this  Act  shall  become  law,  and 
thereafter  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  of  each  even-numbered 
calendar  year.  The  first  general  election  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
of  the  year  this  Act  shall  become  law,  and 
thereafter  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  In  November  of  such  year  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
elected." 

(11)  Paragraph  4(A)  of  section  10(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(A)(1)  If  in  a  general  election  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
Council  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  such  Board  or  Council  from  a  ward, 
or  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of 
such  Board  or  Council  elected  at  large  (where 
only  one  at  large  position  is  being  filled  at 
such  election)  receivee  40  per  centum  of  the 
votes  validly  cast  for  such  office,  a  nmoff 
election  shall  be  held  on  the  twenty-first  day 
next  following  such  election.  The  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  In 
such  runoff  election  shall  be  declared  elected. 

"(2)  If  In  a  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Mayor  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  or  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  no  can- 
didate for  any  such  office  receives  40  per 
centum  of  the  votes  validly  cast  for  such 
office,  a  r\mofr  election  shall  be  held  on  the 
twenty-first  day  next  following  such  elec- 
tion. The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
nimiber  of  votes  in  such  runoff  election  shall 
be  declared  elected.". 

(12)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  E!duca- 
tlon  or  the  Council  elected  at  large,  the  can- 
didates In  such  runoff  election  shall  be  those 
unsuccessful  candidates.  In  number  not  more 
than  one  more  than  the  nimiber  of  such 
offices  to  be  filled,  who  In  the  general  election 
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next  preceding  such  runoff  election  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  less  than  40  per 
centum.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
tbe  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Council  from  a  ward,  the  nmoff 
election  shall  be  held  In  such  ward,  and  the 
two  candidates  who  In  the  general  election 
next  preceding  such  runoff  election  received 
respectively  the  highest  number  and  the 
second  highest  number  of  votes  validly  cast 
in  such  ward  or  who  tied  In  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  such  votes  shall  run  In 
such  runoff  election.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff 
election  for  the  office  of  Mayor  or  Chairman 
of  the  Council  or  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  candidates  In  such  runoff 
election  shall  be  those  two  candidates  who 
In  tbe  general  election  next  preceding  such 
runoff  election  received  respectively  the  high- 
est number  and  the  second  highest  number 
of  votes  validly  cast  in  such  election  for  such 
office,  or  who  tied  in  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  such  votes.  If  in  any  case  a  tie 
vote  must  be  resolved  to  determine  the  can- 
didates to  run  In  any  runoff  election,  the 
Board  may  resolve  such  tie  vote  by  requiring 
the  candidates  receiving  the  tie  vote  to  cast 
lots  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe.". 

(13)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma  im- 
mediately after  "Board  of  Education"  and  the 
following:  "or  the  Council,  or  Mayor  or  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(14)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "Board  of 
Education",  the  following:  "or  the  Council, 
or  the  Mayor  or  Delegate  from  the  District 
Columbia". 

(15)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  Immediately  after  "Board  of 
Education",  the  following:  "or  the  Council, 
or  the  Mayor  or  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia". 

(16)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "Board  of 
Education",  the  following:  "or  the  Council, 
or  the  Mayor  or  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia". 

(17)  Section  10(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occiurs  In  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
or  Mayor,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the 
next  general  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  the  office  of  Mayor,  as 
tbe  case  may  be,  which  occurs  more  than 
ninety-nine  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs. 
However,  In  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, such  Board  shall  appoint  a  person  to  fill 
such  vacancy  until  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
vacant  office  ends  or  until  the  fourth  Monday 
in  January  next  following  tbe  date  of  the 
election  of  a  person  to  serve  the  remainder 
of  such  unexpired  term,  whichever  occurs 
first.  In  the  case  of  the  office  of  Mayor,  the 
Council  shall  appoint  a  person  to  fill  such 
vacancy  until  tbe  unexpired  term  of  the 
vacant  office  ends  or  until  January  2  next 
following  the  date  of  the  election  of  a  penon 
to  serve  tbe  remainder  of  such  unexpired 
term,  whichever  occurs  first.  A  person  elected 
to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  hold  office  for 
the  duration  of  the  unexpired  term  of  office 
to  which  he  was  elected.  Any  person  ap- 
pointed \mder  this  subsection  shall  have  the 
same  qualifications  for  holding  such  office  as 
were  required  of  his  immediate  predecessor." 

(18)  The  first  sentence  of  section  16  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  person 
shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than  one  office 
on  the  Board  of  Education  or  tbe  Council  In 
any  election  for  members  of  tbe  Board  of 
Education   or   tbe   Council.". 


Sec.  802.  (a)  Any  elective  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  other  than  tbe  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  recall  by  the  quallfled  voters  of  the 
elective  unit,  ward,  or  the  District,  from 
which  he  was  elected.  Any  petition  filed  de- 
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mandlng  such  recall  shall  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  25  per  centima  of  the  nximber  of 
qualified  voters  of  the  applicable  elective  unit 
voting  at  the  last  preceding  general  election 
(not  a  runoff  election).  Such  petition  shall 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  tbe  demand  and 
shall  be  filed  with  tbe  secretary  of  the  District 
Council.  If  any  such  officer  with  respect  to 
whom  such  a  petition  is  filed  shall  offer  his 
resignation.  It  shall  be  accepted  and  take 
effect  on  tbe  day  It  Is  offered,  and  the  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  as  provided  by  law  for  filling 
a  vacancy  In  that  office  arising  from  any  other 
cause.  If  he  shall  not  resign  within  five  days 
after  tbe  petition  Is  filed,  a  special  election 
shall  be  called  by  tbe  Council  to  be  held  with- 
in twenty  days  theretkfter  to  determine 
whether  the  qualified  voters  of  tbe  applicable 
elective  unit  will  recall  such  officer. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  on  tbe  ballot  at 
such  election.  In  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred words,  the  reason  or  reasons  for  de- 
manding tbe  recall  of  any  such  officer,  and 
in  not  more  than  two  hundred  words,  the 
officer's  Justification  or  answer  to  such  de- 
mands. Any  officer  virltb  respect  to  whom  a 
petition  demanding  his  recall  has  been  filed 
shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  until  tbe  result  of  such  special  election 
is  officially  declared  by  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. No  petition  demanding  the  recall  of 
any  officer  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  circulated  against  any  officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict until  be  has  held  bis  office  six  months. 

(c)  If  a  majority  al  the  qualified  voters 
voting  on  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  vote  to  recall  any  officer,  bis  recall 
shall  be  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  results  of  the 
special  election,  and  the  vacancy  created 
thereby  shall  be  filled  immediately  In  a  man- 
ner provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy  in 
that  office  arising  from  any  other  cause. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate ( 1 )  with  reepect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  a  petition  for  recall  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  (2)  with  reepect  to  the  conduct 
of  any  special  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

INTERFEKENCE    WrrH    REGISTRATION    OR    VOTING 

Sec.  803.  (a)  No  one  shall  interfere  with 
tbe  registration  or  voting  of  another  person, 
except  as  It  may  be  reasonably  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  a  duty  Imposed  by  law. 
No  person  performing  such  a  duty  shall  in- 
terfere with  the  registration  or  voting  of  an- 
other person  because  of  bis  race,  color,  sex,  or 
rrilgious  belief,  or  his  lack  of  property  or 
income. 

(b)  No  registered  voter  shall  be  required  to 
perform  a  military  duty  on  election  day 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voting,  except 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or  unless 
be  is  away  from  the  District  m  military  serv- 
ice. No  registered  voter  may  be  arrested  while 
voting  or  going  to  vote  except  for  treason,  a 
felony,  or  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  then 
committed. 

TITLE   rX— MISCELLANEOUS 

AOREZMZNTS  VIHTH  UNITEO  STATES 

Sec.  901.  (a)  For  tbe  purpose  of  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  or  for  tbe  purpose  of 
otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  econMny. 
any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may  furnish 
services  to  the  District  government  and  any 
District  officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services 
to  tbe  Federal  Oovemment.  Except  where 
the  terms  and  conditions  governing  tbe  fur- 
nishing of  auch  services  are  prescribed  by 
other  provisions  of  law,  such  services  shall  be 
furnished  pursuant  to  an  agreement  (1) 
negotiated  by  tbe  Federal  and  District  au- 
thorities concerned,  and  (2)  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  by  the  Mayw,  with  the  approval 
of  tbe  District  Council.  Each  such  agreement 
shall  provide  that  tbe  cost  of  furnishing  such 
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services  shall  be  borne  in  tbe  manner  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  by  tbe  government 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished  at  rates 
or  charges  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  fur- 
nishing such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  piirsuant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  in  the  agreement  delegate  any  of 
his  or  its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer  or 
agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may 
in  the  agreement  delegate  any  of  bis  or  its 
functions  to  any  District  officer  or  agency. 
Any  function  so  delegated  may  be  exercised 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tbe  dele- 
gation. 

(c)  Tbe  cost  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
paid,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tbe 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Council  to  the  District  officers  and  agen- 
cies to  which  such  services  are  furnished.  The 
costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency  In 
fumlBhing  services  to  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall 
be  paid,  in  accordance  with  tbe  terms  of  the 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Congress  or  other  funds  available  to  tbe 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  which  such 
services  are  furnished. 

PEBSOMAL    INTrREST    IN    CONTRACTS    OB 
TBANSACTIONB 

Sec.  902.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  who  is  convicted  of  a  violation  ol 
section  208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  forfeit  his  c^ce  or  position. 

COMPENSATION    FROM    MORS  THAN    ONE   SOURCE 

Sec.  003.  (a)  Except  a«  provided  in  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve 
or  to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  ol 
tbe  Council,  or  the  Board  of  Elections  be- 
cause he  occupies  another  office  or  position 
or  because  he  receives  compensation  (includ- 
ing retirement  compensation)  from  another 
source. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  imder  tbe 
lavra  of  tbe  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  bis  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
or  such  Board,  If  such  service  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  discbarge  of  bis  duties  In 
such  other  oflloe  or  position. 

assistance  or  the  united  states  civn,  service 
commission  in  development  of  district 
mertt  system 

Sec.  904.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  In  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  system  re- 
quired by  section  402(3)  and  tbe  said  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  District  government  to  make 
available  its  registers  of  ellgibles  as  a  recruit- 
ing source  to  fill  District  positions  as  needed. 
The  costs  of  any  specific  services  furnished 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  be 
compensated  for  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 001  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  X— SUCCESSION  IN  GOVERNMENT 

TRANSFER  OF  PERSONNEL,  PROPERTT.  AND  FtTNOS 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions  to 
tbe  Council,  to  tbe  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  transferred  (as  of 
tbe  time  of  such  transfer  of  functions)  to 
tbe  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  to  such  agency, 
or  to  tbe  agency  of  which  such  officer  is  tbe 
bead,  for  use  in  tbe  administration  of  tbe 
functions  of  the  Council  or  such  agency  or 
officer,  tbe  personnel  (except  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  As- 
sistant to  tbe  Commissioner,  tbe  Chairman 
of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Council,  tbe 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  other  members  thereof,  all  of 
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whose   offices   are   abolished   by    this   Act) 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balanced 


of  appropriations  and  other  funds,  whlce 
relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so  transf 
ferred.  I 

(b)  IX  any  question  arises  lu  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) .  such 
question  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  functions  transferretl 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  anfl 
Budget:  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  bQr 
the  Council,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cil «>!*»  provide.  If  sxich  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  CouncU.  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
if  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  Or 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  tranaferred  to  the 
Ckjvincll,  the  Mayor,  or  any  agency  by  this 
section  which  the  Council  or  the  head  ♦f 
such  agency  shall  find  to  be  In  excess  of  tne 
personnel  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  iU  or  his  functions  shall,  in  accordance 
with  law.  be  retranaferred  to  other  poslUoas 
in  the  District  or  Pederal  Oovemment  or  l»e 
separated  from  the  service. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  sbaU.  by  reaaon 
of  his  transfer  by  this  Act  or  his  sqtaratlon 
from  service  under  this  Act.  be  deprived  pi 
a  civil  service  sUtus  held  by  him  prior  to 
such  transfer  or  any  right  of  appeal  or  n- 
view  he  may  have  by  reason  of  his  separatldn 
from  service. 

msTiNG  STATcrrxs,  eksulations.  aicb 

OTHXB  ACnOKS 

Sxc.  1002.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  itr 
other  action  in  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  whlth 
any  function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  tnap- 
pUcable  by  or  luider  authority  of  law.  006- 
tinue  in  effect  as  if  such  trmasfer  had  not 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer.  i«f»- 
eneee  in  such  sUtute.  regulation,  or  ottaer 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which  a 
transfer  Is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  the  oOeer  or  agency 
to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a>.  the  tetm 
"other  action"  includes,  without  UmttaUdn. 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
dewrminatlon.  directive,  grant,  aottaarl^s- 
tlon.  permit,  requlzentent.  or  dcatgnation. 

(C)  Onlees  otherwtoe  spedtfleaay  proriOtA. 
nothing  ctinttln^^  in  this  Act  shall  be  o^- 
suued  as  affecting  th*  appUeahlllty  to  tee 
District  of  Oolumbia  goveramanc  of  pMsoc- 
nei  legislation  relating  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment until  such  tlsM  as  the  Coancll  iriay 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equlvalaat 
coverage  as  provided  In  section  408(4)  ■  { 
PKNVora  ACTIONS  Ain>  mw. ■iniiiee 
iPT  1003.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  oOtcr 
Judicial  prooMdIng  lawfolly  eamaMoestf  ^ 
or  against  any  riMnnr  or  ageaey  t&  him  or  Tts 
oOdal  capacity  or  in  ivlatlon  to  the  ewrtM 
of  Mb  or  Its  official  fancUons,  d^n  a>»te 
by  reason  oi  the  taking  effect  of  any  pen- 
sion of  this  Aot;  but  the  court.  unI«M  It  ••- 
termlnee  that  the  survival  at  roA  stilt,  ac- 
tion, or  other  proceeding  is  not  neeesaary  for 
purpoees  of  settlement  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, shall  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained, with  such  substltvtloas  as  to  partes 
•s  are  appropriate. 

(b)  No  ■dmlnlstratlve  action  or  procatd- 
Ing  lawfully  oommaneed  shall  abato  ioiily 
by  reason  of  the  taktng  (Act  of  asy  proel- 
slon  of  this  Act.  but  such  action  or  piecaid- 
ing  shall  be  oontlntied  with  such  sshatiku- 
tlons  as  to  parties  and  ~ 
are  appropriate. 
vACATfcna  asstTLTiKe 

OF  COS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Act.  no  vacancy  occurring  In  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  831.  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  affect  the  power  of  the  ronaln- 
Ing  members  of  such  agency  to  exercise  Its 
functions;  but  such  agency  may  take  action 
only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  holding 
office  vote  In  favor  of  it. 
TITUE  XI— SKPARABIUTY  OF  PROVISION 

S*c.  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thweof  to  any  person  or  dr- 
cumstancea  Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provlalcKi 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby 

TTTLB  Xn — TEMPORARY  PROVISIONS 
powsas  or  tbi:  panuiirKT  Dcamc 
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nu   coMJdssiomB 
aac  1064.  CatU  the  Ist  day  of  July  nst 
after  tbe  ffrst  tfttyor 


Ssc.  1201.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  anthorlaed  and  requeeted  to 
take  such  acOon  during  the  period  foQowtng 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  flrst  meeting  of  the 
District  CounclL  by  Executive  order  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  as  he  deems  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Elections  properly  to  perfcsm 
its  functions  under  this  Act. 

KXXMSCa&ABXJt   APPaOPBIATIOItS    roB   TBZ 
DBRBICZ 

^c.  1202.  (A)  The  Secretary  ot  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorised  and  directed  to  advance  to 
the  District  ot  Columbia  the  sum  of  $730.- 
000.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  xise  1 1 1  in  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Elections  (in- 
cluding compensation  of  the  members  there- 
of) .  ind  (2)  In  otherwise  carrying  inw  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

i  b  I  The  full  amount  expended  cut  at  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shaU  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  Slates. 
without  interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
yeax  which  begins  after  the  eCectire  date  of 
title  V,  tzccn  f-*^  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

TITLE  Xm— EFFECmrE  DATES 

^K.  1301.  tat  As  used  in  this  title  and 
title  xrv  the  torn  -charter'"  Tieans  titles 
I  to  XI.  both  Inclusive,  and  title  XV. 

b)  The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  if 
3.i:cef>ted  pursuant  to  titte  XIV.  If  the  charter 
is  so  accepted.  It  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
follcwtng  the  date  on  which  it  is  accepted 
1  as  determined  pursuant  to  section  1408 ) 
except  that —  

(1)  part  a  of  title  m,  tttle  V.  Utie  VH 
(except  part  4).  and  title  XV  shan  take 
effect  on  the  day  upon  which  the  Coancll 
members  first  elected  take  office; 

(2)  eection  409  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  upon  which  ttie  Mayor  first  elected  takes 
office;  and  

(31  part  4  of  title  VH  shan  take  effect 
with  lespect  to  the  first  fiscal  veer  beginning 
ajBXt  after  the  Mayor  first  elected  takea  office 
and  with  respect  to  subseqnent  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Titles  "^TT    TTTT    tuO.  XIV  ShaU  take 

effect  on  the  day  f  oUowlng  the  date  on  which 

t:hi-»  Act  is  enacted. 

TITLi  xrv — SUBMISSION  OF  CHARTER 

FOR  aSFERENDUM 

caASXsB  asraasAuuK 

^c.  I4BI.  On  a  data  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Boajtt  at  EtecOans.  not  more  thAa  foor 
rwniri-.h»  after  the  mactment  at  this  Act,  a 
r-fJtT^wrfnrw  ;  in  this  ttUs  rei'errad  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  sixall  be  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  registered  quali- 
fied voters  at  the  01stn>:t  at  Columbia  accept 
the  charter. 

aOASD  OF  ffT.smpfcs 

a*:.  141)0.  la)  la  addtt^m  to  tts  other  da- 
u«s.  the  &]ard  of  Csctlaiis  established  xa- 
«tar  ibm  Otosrtn  BMttoa  Act  at  Ifloo  shaU 


conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  in  this  title, 
(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unices 
the  charter  is  accepted  undo'  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  title  vm  of  this 
Act  shaU  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  In 
the  performance  of  its  duties  under  thU 
Act. 

AFPLXCASnjTT    Of    TTTLM    Vm 

Ssc.  1403.  Except  as  otherwise  indicated  in 
this  title,  the  provisions  of  title  vm  of  this 
Act  ShaU  to  the  extent  applicable  govern 
all  aspects  nndtiding.  but  not  solely,  the 
registration  and  qualification  ot  voters,  the 
method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests,  in- 
terference with  registration  or  voting,  and 
election  violations)  of  the  referendum  elec- 
tion brereln,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
sach  title  vm  does  not  otherwise  take  effect 
unless  the  charter  ts  accepted. 


CRASTZB    tZmZXSCK    BAIXOT : 

voTura 


Noncz  or 


Ssc.  1404.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  r^^tal"  the  fcllowing.  with  a  blank 
space  ai^roprlaxely  filled; 

The  District  of   Columtxa   Charter  Act, 

enacted    .   proposes   to  establish   a   new 

charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  pro- 
vides that  the  charter  shall  take  effect  only 
if  It  is  accepted  by  the  registered  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  In  this  referendum. 

"By  marking  a  eroos  (X)  in  one  of  the 
squares  pnyrtded  below,  show  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  charter. 

□  For  the  charter 

n  Against  the  charter'. 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  bj 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Electiors  may 
make  such  changes  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  charter  ref«endnm  ballot  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  rseceasary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  If  siich  marhlTiew  are  used. 

le)  Not  leas  than  five  days  before  the  date 
of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  mall  to  each  person  registered  (1)  s 
sample  of  the  charter  referendum  ballot,  and 
(2)  Lnformatlon  showing  the  porhng  place 
of  such  person  and  the  date  and  hours  of 
voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the  char- 
ter referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish,  in  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
published  Ln  the  Dtetrtct  of  Columbia,  a  Ust 
of  the  polling  places  and  the  date  and  hours 
of  voting 

ACcaPTAJ»cx  oa  sowacciptaj*cs  of  cHAarxa 

Ssc.  1406.  (a)  If  A  majority  of  the  reg- 
isttfcd  qualified  voters  vodng  the  charter 
referendum  vote  for  the  charter  the  charter 
shall  be  eonatdered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Blecttans  certtflea  tlie  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provtdsd  in  subsectioE 
fb). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  wtthin 
a  reasonable  time,  but  in  aa  event  more 
rwm.r,  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  char- 
ter referendum,  certify  the  result  of  the 
charter  icfeien'lum  to  the  PreSdent  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Boose  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

TTTLK  XV — ncmATIVE 

POWSS  TO  PSXP06X  ASS  KXACT  tSSTST  tTlPg 

&c.  1501.  (a)  Siihject  to  the  provlatons  o! 
section  335  of  this  Act.  the  qualtfted  voters 
ot  th*  DIstrtct  shall  have  the  power  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mayor  and  CcunciL  to  pro- 
pose and  enact  legation  relating  to  the 
District  with  respect  to  sQ  rightful  »nt»Ject3 
of  legislation  consiaSent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Uni^»l  States  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b»  In  eserciaxng  she  power  at  tnidative 
coalerred  upon  tlie  quaaffed  voters  by  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section,  not  Leas  than  10 
per    oKicam    af    cIm    number    of    qualified 
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TotMS  voting  in  the  last  preceding  general 
Ii^ion  shall  be  required  to  propose  any 
r^ure  by  an  initiative  petition.  Every  such 
^tltlon  shall  Include  the  full  text  of  the 
measure  so  proposed  and  shall  be  filed  with 
Utte  Secretary  of  the  District  CouncU  to  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters. 
Anv  such  petition  which  has  been  filed  with 
Se  secretary,  and  certified  by  him  as  suffi- 
cient shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified 
voter^  of  the  District  at  the  flrst  general  elec- 
tion which  occurs  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  files  his  certificate  of 
sufficiency.  The  CouncU  shall,  if  no  general 
election  Is  to  be  held  within  such  period, 
provide  for  a  special  election  for  the  pur- 
Doee  of  considering  the  petition. 

(c)  Upon  receiving  the  certification  of  the 
Board  of  Enactions  of  the  results  of  any  clec- 
Uon  held  with  respect  to  any  measure  pro- 
posed by  an  initiative  petition,  the  Secretary 
of  the  CouncU,  If  such  measure  was  approved 
by  u  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
IMstnct  voting  thereon,  shall,  within  five 
calendar  days  thereafter,  present  the  petition 
containing  such  measure  so  approved,  which 
vras  filed  with  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  measure  shall  become 
law  unless,  within  ten  calendar  days  after  It 
18  80  presented  to  the  President,  he  shall.  In 
accordance  with  this  subsecUon,  disapprove 
the  same.  The  President  may,  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  measure  adversely  affects  a  Federal 
interest,  disapprove  it.  In  which  event  he 
shall  return  it,  with  hU  objections,  to  the 
Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  thU  Act,  such  measure  shall  not 
become  law. 

(d)  If  conflicting  measures  proposed  at 
the  same  election  become  law,  the  measure 
receiving  the  greatest  nxunber  of  affirmative 
votes  shall  prevaU  to  the  extent  of  such 
conflict. 

(e)  If.  within  thirty  days  after  the  flUng  of 
a  petition,  the  Secretary  has  not  specifled  the 
particulars  In  which  a  petition  is  defective, 
the  petition  shaU  be  deemed  certifled  as  suf- 
ficient for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  style  of  all  measures  proposed  by 
Initiative  petition  shall  be  as  foUows:  "Be  it 
enacted  by  the  People  of  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  shaU  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (1)  with  respect  to  the  form.  flUng, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  initiative  petitions,  and  (2)  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  any  election  during  which  any 
such  petition  is  considered. 

(h)  If  any  organiiation  or  group  request 
it  for  the  piirpose  of  drctUatlng  descriptive 
matter  relating  to  the  measvu-es  proposed  to 
be  voted  on,  the  Bowd  of  Klectlons  shall 
either  permit  such  organization  or  group  to 
copy  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  qualified 
electors  or  furnish  it  with  a  list  thereof,  at  a 
charge  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Elections,  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost  of 
reproducing  such  list. 

TITLE  XVI— TITLE  OF  ACT 

Ssc.  1601.  This  Act,  divided  into  Utles  and 
sections  according  to  table  of  contents,  and 
Including  the  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  which  U  a  part  of  such  Act,  may  be 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  the  various  appropriations  biUs  that 
will  provide  funds  for  the  many  health 
programs  that  are  administered  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. We  will  also  deal  with  various 
health  care  plsms,  including  those  that 
have  been  offered  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, organized  labor,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Association  of  America,  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

Before  any  Member  of  this  body  votes 
on  either  the  appropriations  measures  or 
on  authorizations  for  new  health  pro- 
grams. I  hope  he  will  take  time  to  exam- 
ine some  figures  that  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  These 
statistics  are  based  on  "The  Budget  of 
the  United  States"  for  fiscal  1972,  which 
is  now  going  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

According  to  the  tabulation,  total  ob- 
ligations amounted  to  $20,612,439,000 
during  fiscal  1970.  They  are  expected  to 
total  $23,890,886,000  during  the  current 
year,  fiscal  1971.  and  $25,616,191,000  dur- 
ing fiscal  1972,  which  will  begin  2 
months  from  now.  These  vast  sums  do 
not  include  health  appropriations  that 
are  not  separated  from  nonhealth 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
who  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
being  parsimonious  in  financing  health 
programs  will  scrutinize  the  figures  that 
I  have  prepared  for  them.  I  hope  that 
those  who  are  concerned  about  unbal- 
anced budgets  will  look  for  places  to 
economize,  consolidate,  and  streamline. 
I  especially  hope  that  those  who  want 
to  establish  new  health  care  programs 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  money  for 
them  will  have  to  come  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  will  have  to  provide 
almost  $26,000,000,000  during  fiscal 
1972  for  existing  health  activities— the 
taxpayer. 

FUNDS    APPROPRIATE)    TO    THE    PRESmiNT 
APPAUCHIAN    REGIONAL   DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

In  thousands  ot  dollirs 
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Portions  of  the  foreign  currencies  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
allocated  to  the  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance program  to  finance  activities  related 
to  maternal  welfare,  child  health  and 
nutrition,  population  growth,  and  plant 
or  pest  control. 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 


PEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  HEALTH 


1970 
tetuil 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Demonstration  tiealth 
projects *,*08 


45.669 


45.000 


Grants  are  made  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  operation  of  multicounty 
demonstration  health  facilities,  including 
hospitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  programs  for 
child  development  and  nutrition  and  to 
continued  operational  assistance  for 
health  services  in  selected  demonstrations 
within  the  Appalachian  region. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


In  tbousandsot  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be  consider- 
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International  development 
assistance  informational 
foreign  currency  sched- 
ules: Financial  activities 
related  to  maternal  wel- 
fare, child  health  and 
proMems  of  population 
growth 


lethoysandsot  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971  1972 

eiUmate      eatioiate 


Economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram: Community  devel- 
opment programs:  Health 
and  nutrition 122,500 


5,588   17.933 


139,700   134.900 


A  number  of  additional  health  services 
projects  will  be  started  in  1972  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  to  deliver  comprehen- 
sive oare  to  the  poor.  The  major  effort 
will  be  in  developing  communitywide 
programs  involving  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions forming  a  coordinated  network 
of  services  for  the  poor.  Family  planning 
and  narcotics  rehabilitation  programs 
will  also  be  expanded. 

DEPAXTMEIfT    OF    SGaICITI,Tn»K 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 


1972 
estimate 


6.540 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
Department  of  Justice,  on 
worl(  concerned  with 
eradication  of  marihuana.. 


FOREST  SERVICE 


Construction  and  land 
acquisition:  Pollution 
atiatement 6.*» 


19,088 


To  provide  for  bringing  water  and  air 
pollution  control  at  existing  recreation, 
research,  fire,  and  administrative  facili- 
ties to  the  quality  standards  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Pederal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended,  or  as  prescribed 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11507 — 
1970. 

OEPARTICSNT   or  COIUCXRCB 
PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 

1970          1971 

1972 

. 

actual     estimate 

estimate 

Advances  and  reimburse- 

ments: National 

Industrial  Pollution 

Control  Council.- 

20 

National  Industrial 

Pollution  Control 

CouncH.  salaries  and 

expenses: 
Arfministrative  exoenses  .. 

»1 

294 

Change  in  selected 

6 

3 

Total  obligatiMis 

294 

300 

Executive  Order  11523— 1970— estab- 
lished the  National  Industrial  Pollu- 
tion Control  Council  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  on  programs  of  in- 


u»2ft 


ot\h»mi- 


A  propoaed   Mjpt>«*n»«nUl   ainiroprt*-      i..  develoii  mctliod*  to  <l»U-(  i  and  pmeni 


kmU  iO,    I9?t 
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oUlgatloDS.  The  Secretary  Is  further  autbot- 
laed  to  purchase  from  the  District  aU  or  aQy 
part  of  any  proposed  issue  of  Its  obllgatioas 
whenever,  pursuant  to  section  604(b),  be 
determines  that  this  is  preferable  to  Federal 
payment  of  the  net  effective  interest  expense 
thereof. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  obli- 
gations of  the  District  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  section  604(b).  as  authorized  ic 
appropriation  Acts,  and  such  authorizations 
may  be  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  tlie 
Secretary  may  use  as  a  public  debt  tntnt- 
actlon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  age 
extended  to  include  purchases  of  Dlstrldt 
obligations.  Each  purchase  of  obligations  tagr 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  oondltlons  as  to  yield  a 
return  at  a  rate  not  lees  than  a  rate  deteit- 
mlned  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  coDsldeil- 
atlon  the  current  average  yield  on  outstanc^ 
log  marketable  obligations  of  the  Unltefl 
States  of  comparable  maturities.  The  Secre- 
tary may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall 
determine,  any  of  the  obligations  acquired 
by  him  under  this  section.  All  purchases  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  such  obllgatlon|B 
under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  puU- 
lict  debt  transactions  of  the  Unlt«d  Stated. 


mnBAL  PAYMENT  OF  NXT  EfTBCTivK  uroowir 

BXPSN8B 

Szc.  604.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  anil 
directed  to  make  periodic  payments  to  ths 
District,  upon  request  therefor  by  the  Maya  r 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  ( 1 )  t  > 
equal  one-fourth  of  the  net  effective  interest 
expense,  including  fees,  commissions,  antf 
other  costs  of  Issuance  incurred  by  the  Disf- 
trlct  on  its  oMigatlons,  or  (3)  to  equal  thfe 
difference  between  the  net  effective  interesit 
expense  Incurred  by  the  District  on  accounjt 
of  Its  obligations  and  the  net  effective  inter)- 
est  expense  which  the  District  would  havt 
incurred  had  the  interest  rate  on  Its  obllgaj- 
tlons  been  equal  to  the  Interest  rate  on  puri 
chases  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sectloi 
903.  whichever  Is  greater.  ' 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall,  prior  to  making  anV 
request  of  the  Secretary  as  authorized  bj 
subsection  (a) ,  advise  him  as  to  the  net 
effective  Interest  expense  which  the  Dtstriot 
expects  to  incur  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Issue  of  its  obllgatloins.  The  Secretary  shall, 
on  the  basil  of  such  advice  from  the  Mayor, 
determine  whether  to  pay  to  the  District  the 
periodic  amounts  determined  as  specified 
In  clause  (I)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  o|. 
In  the  alternative,  to  piirchase  from  tbte 
District  all  or  part  of  the  proposed  issue  of 
Its  obligations  as  autborined  in  section  603. 
ofTBanc  LOAM  AUTHoxirr 

Sac.  60S.  (a)  The  Mayor  Is  atrthorlzed  t|> 
accept  loans  for  the  District  from  the  United 
states  TPeasury,  and  the  Secretary  Is  authort- 
Ised  to  lend  to  the  Mayor,  such  sums  as  the 
Mayor  may  determine  are  required  to  com^ 
plete  payments  on  capital  outlay  contract* 
which  have  been  awarded  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  effective  date  of  thl^ 
proTlslon.  In  addition,  such  loans  shall  ia>- 
elude  funds  to  pay  the  District's  share  of  tht 
oost  of  the  Adopted  Regional  System  specl<- 
Qed  In  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960. 

(b)  In  addition  to  loan  authority  con» 
talned  in  subsection  (a),  the  Mayor  Is  au<- 
thorlsad  to  accept  loans  for  the  District 
from  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  1» 
authorized  to  lend  to  the  Mayor  such  siuna 
aa  the  Mayor  from  time  to  time  determines 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  oontlnuatlo* 
of  work  on  any  capital  program  project  or 
projects,  pending  the  sale  of  an  Issue  of  Dis> 
trlct  otdigatlons.  Any  such  loan  shall  be  for 
such  term  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  thft 
Mayor  and  the  Secretary,  bat  In  no  erfla; 
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shall  the  term  of  any  such  loan  extend  for 
more  than  thirty  days  beyond  the  date  on 
which  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  District's 
obligations  become  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  project  or  projects. 

(c)  Loans  advanced  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion during  any  six-month  period  shall  be 
at  a  rate  of  Interest  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  of  the  beginning  of  such  period, 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  would  reflect  the 
coat  of  money  to  the  Treasury  for  borrowing 
at  a  maturity  approximately  equal  to  the 
period  of  time  the  loan  is  outstanding. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
loans  under  this  section. 

DISTarCT  OBUOATIONS  STTBJKCT  TO  TAXATION 

Sec.  606.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  108  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(26  V3.C.  103),  any  and  all  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  District  under  the  authority  of 
this  title  shall  be  subject  both  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  to  District,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taucation  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
obligations  of  private  corporations  are  taxed. 

DISTKICT  OBLIGATIONS  AS  LAWFUL  I>rVBSTMCNT8, 
ACCEPTANCE  AS  SBCUaiTT 

Sec.  607.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Dis- 
trict under  the  authority  of  this  title  shall 
be  lawful  investments,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security  for  fiduciary,  trust,  and 
public  funds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of 
which  shall  be  under  authority  or  control  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof.  All  obligations  issued  by  the  Dis- 
trict pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning 
of  laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  to  the  same  extent 
as  securities  which  are  Issued  by  the  United 
States. 

DISTBICT    OBLIGATIONS    ELIGIBLE    POR    PXTKCHASE 
BT  nitANCIAL  INSTTTUnONS 

Sec.  608.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  sev- 
enth paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Satutes,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  obligations  of  the 
District  of  CX>lumbla  issued  pursuant  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Charter  Aot,"  Immedi- 
ately following  "United  States"  where  such 
term  first  appears  in  such  sixth  sentence. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  building  association  or  building 
and  loan  association  or  any  savings  and  loan 
asaoclatton,  Incorporated  or  unincorporated, 
organized  and  operating  under  the  laws  of 
the  District,  or  any  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association,  may  invest  its  funds  In  obliga- 
tions of  the  District  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

PEaMAItENT    APPBOPKIATION    FOE    PEDXaAI.    PAT- 
KENT  OP  NET  E>TECnVS  INTEREST  EXPENSE 

Sec.  609.  Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  711),  Is  further 
ameuded  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  appro- 
priating moneys  for  the  purposes  under  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Payments  with  rei^>ect  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Obligations:  For  payments  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  pursuant  to  section  604(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Charter  Aot." 

WATBB  POIXTmON 

Sec.  610.  (■)  The  Bfoyor  shall  annually 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  District's  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  expense  which  is  required 
to  service  District  obligations  attributable  to 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  pro  rata  share  of 
District  sanitary  wage  works  and  other  water 
pollution  projects  which  provide  service  to 
the  local  Jurisdictions  in  those  States.  Such 
amounts  as  determined  by  the  Mayor  shall 
be  used  to  exclude  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia share  of  pollution  projects  costs  from 
the  Umitatlon  on  the  District's  capital  pro- 
gram obligations  as  prorlded  In  section 
60a(a). 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  enter  into  agreements 
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with  the  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  con- 
cerned for  annual  payments  to  the  District 
of  rates  and  charges  for  waste  treatment 
services  in  accordance  with  the  use  and  bene- 
fits made  and  derived  from  the  operation  of 
the  said  waste  treatment  facilities.  Each  such 
agreement  shsdl  require  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  such  rates  and  charges  will  be 
paid  in  advance,  subject  to  adjustment  after 
each  year.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction, 
interest  on  capital,  op>eratlon  and  mainte- 
nance, and  the  necessary  replacement  of 
equipment  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
facility. 

FUNDS    rOH    DISTBICT    INSTITDTIONS    OF    HIGBXI 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  Dis- 
trict's capital  programs  for  its  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  including  those  programs 
authorized  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Education  Act  approved  November  7,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-791;  80  Stat.  1426).  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  the  Mayor  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
constructing  projects  which  have  been  In- 
cluded in  the  budget  estimates  for  the  Dis- 
trict and  approved  by  the  Congress,  in  mak- 
ing capital  outlay  appropriations  to  the 
District :  Provided,  That  such  project  or  proj- 
ects shall  be  included  by  the  Mayor  in 
the  budget  estimates  of  the  Mayor  only 
after  he  has  approved  an  education  program 
and  financial  plan  for  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
submitted  to  him  Jointly  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.  Such  plan  to  be  known  as  "The 
District  of  Columbia  Higher  Education  Pro- 
gram and  Financial  Plan",  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time  as  appropriate  and  shall 
include  the  following — 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction of  all  proposed  physical  facilities, 
including  construction  scheduling  and  an- 
nual capital  cost  requirements: 

(2)  estimates  and  projects  of  student 
body  enrollment: 

(3)  overall  financial  plans  for  operating 
expenses; 

(4)  admission  policies  as  they  may  affect 
student  body  enrollment  levels; 

(5)  eEtimates  of  financial  assistance  for 
which  the  District  may  qualify  under  varioug 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs;  eoid 

(6)  such  other  information  as  the  Mayor 
determines  necessary  to  complete  his  review 
of  the  Higher  Education  Program  and  Finan- 
cial Plan. 

In  approving  the  Higher  Education  Program 
and  Financial  Plan  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  may  make  such  modi- 
fications as  he  determines  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  of  other  agencies  of  the  District, 
or  the  Commissioner  may  disapprove  such 
plan  and  return  It,  together  with  his  reasons 
for  disapproval,  to  the  respective  institutions 
for  resubmission. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  apprc^irlated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  of  titles  I 
and  II  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Education 

Act. 

(c)  Title  in  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Education  Aot  is  repealed. 

DISTRICT  or  COLt7KBIA  CONTRIBtmONB  TO  THE 
WASHINOTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSFr 
AUTHORITT 

Sec.  613.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  begliinlng  with  fiscal 
year  1973  the  District  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  described  in  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-143;  88  SUt.  830)  shaU  be 
payable  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Die- 
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trtct  obligations  issued  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  602  of  this  title. 

TXBMINATION    OF    THE    DISTRICT'S    AUTHORITY 
TO    BORROW    FROM   THE    TREASURY 

Sec.  613.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow 
funds  for  capital  improvement  programs  and 
to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Fed- 
gnl  (Sovemment  participation  in  meeting 
oosts  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
City",  approved  June  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  183; 
D.C.  Code,  sec.  9-230) ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
loans  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
the  expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
water  system",  i4>proved  June  3,  1950  (60 
Stat.  196;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  43^1540),  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  financing  of  a  program  of 
public  works  construction  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  18,  1954  (68  Stat.  104).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  218,  214, 
216,  217,  and  218  (D.C.  Code,  sections  43. 
1812,  1613,  1615,  1616,  and  1617) .  authorizing 
loans  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
sanitary  and  combined  sewer  systems  of  the 
DUtrlct. 

(d)  Section  402  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
approved  May  18,  1954  (68  Stat.  110;  D.C. 
Code,  sac.  7-133),  authorizing  loans  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  District 
of  (Columbia  highway  construction  program, 
is  rq;>ealed. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  relieve  the  District  of  its  obli- 
gation to  repay  any  lo«n  made  to  It  under 
the  authority  of  the  Acts  specified  In  the 
preceding  subsections,  nor  to  preclude  the 
District  from  using  the  unexpended  balance 
of  any  such  loan  appropriated  to  the  Dis- 
trict prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
Tlslon. 

TTTLB  Vn— FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT 

PABT     1 — ^FlNAKCIAL    AdMINIBTRATION 

suarrr  bonds 
Sec.  701.  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
District  required  to  do  so  by  the  District 
Council  shall  provide  a  bond  with  such 
surety  and  in  such  amount  as  the  Council 
may  require.  The  premiums  for  all  such 
bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of  appropriations  for 
the  District. 

FINANCIAL   DUTIES   OF   THE    MAYOR 

Sec.  702.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly 
designated  subordinates,  shall  have  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Dlstrlst  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  in  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Council  under 
section  502  the  annual  budget  estimates  and 
a  budget  message; 

(2)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to 
Insure  that  appropriations  are  not  exoeeded; 

(3)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
internal  control   designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  information 
needed  by  the  District  government  for  man- 
agement purpoaes, 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  account- 
ability for  all  funds,  property,  and  other 
assets; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  a,  monthly  fi- 
nancial statement,  try  approprtattoa  and  de- 
partment, and  In  any  further  detail  the 
Council  may  specify; 

(6)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  complete  flnaoclal  statement  and 
report; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
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ment  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
District  for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments for  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  as  may  be  required 
by  law; 

(7)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  spe- 
cial assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  reve- 
nues of  the  District  for  the  collection  of 
vrtit(^  the  District  is  responsible  and  rvcelve 
all  money  receivable  by  the  District  from  the 
Federal  Qovernment.  or  from  any  court,  or 
from  any  agency  of  the  District; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into 
his  hands.  In  such  depositories  as  may  be 
designated  and  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the 
Council; 

(9)  have  custody  of  all  investments  and 
invested  funds  of  the  District  government,  or 
in  possession  of  such  government  in  a  fidu- 
ciary capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping  of 
all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds  and 
notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or  exchange. 

CONTROL     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  703.  TTie  Council  may  provide  for 
(1)  the  transfer  during  the  budget  year 
of  any  appropriation  balance  then  available 
for  one  item  of  appropration  to  another  item 
of  appropriation,  and  (2)  the  allocation  to 
new  Items  of  funds  appropriated  for  con- 
tingent expenditure. 

ACCOUNTING    SUPERVISION    AJTD    CONTROL 

Sec.  704.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
agencies  of  the  District  government; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts,  or- 
ders, and  other  documents  by  which  the  Dis- 
trict government  Incurs  financial  obligations, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  moneys 
have  been  appropriated  and  allotted  and  will 
be  available  when  the  obligations  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable; 

(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills,  invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(4)  perform  internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  and  agency  rec- 
ords of  the  District  government,  including 
the  examination  of  any  accounts  or  records 
of  financial  transactions,  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting 
systems,  mternal  control,  and  related  admin- 
istrative practices  of  the  raqiectlve  agencies. 

OENESAL   FUND 

Sec  706.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict other  than  the  revenues  applied  by  law 
to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received  by  any 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  District  in 
Its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  belong  to 
the  District  govenunent  and  shall  be  paid 
promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  bis  duly  author- 
ized subordinates,  for  deposit  in  the  appro- 
priate funds. 

CONTRACTS    EXTENOINC    BBTQKD    ONE    TEAR 

Sec.  706.  No  contraot  involrlng  expenditure 
out  of  an  appropriation  which  is  available 
for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made  for  a 
period  of  more  than  five  years;  nor  shall  any 
such  contraot  be  valid  unless  made  pursuant 
to  criteria  established  by  act  of  the  Council. 

Part  3 — Annual  Post  Audit  bt  Oeneral 
AccoPNTiNO  Omc* 

nfOBPENOENT  ANNUAL  POST  AUDTT 

Sec.  731.  (a)  The  financial  trauaactlons 
shall  be  audited  by  the  Ocnend  Aooountlng 
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Office  in  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
determination  of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examina- 
tion of  vouchers  and  other  documents,  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  give  due  regard  to 
generally  accepted  principles  of  auditmg,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  accounting  organiaacions  and  systems, 
internal  audit  and  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practices.  The  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  are  normally  kept.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  p>apers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  District  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
t^e  audit,  and  such  representatives  shall  be 
afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  transae- 
tloas  virlth  the  balances  or  securities  held  by 
depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 
The  District  of  Columbia  shall  reimburse  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  for  expenses  of 
such  audit  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral, and  the  amounts  so  reimbursed  shall 
be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)(l  The  OomptroUer  Oeneral  shall 
submit  his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall  set 
forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall  In- 
clude such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  may  deem  necessary 
to  keep  the  Mayor  and  the  Oouncll  Informed 
of  the  operations  to  which  the  rep>orts  relate, 
together  with  such  recommedatlons  with 
respect  thereto  as  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
may  deem  advisable.  The  reports  shall  show 
specifically  every  program,  expenditure,  and 
other  financial  transaction  or  undertaking 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  with- 
out authority  of  law. 

(3)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  author- 
ised surbordlnates  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  the  Council  shall  make  such 
report,  together  with  such  other  material 
as  it  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for 
public  inspection  and  shall  tranimlt  ooplas 
thereof  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
Council,  shall  state  In  writing  to  the  Oouncll. 
with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has  been 
done  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  In  the 
report. 

AMENDMENT    OF    BUDGET    AITD    AOOOUNTINO    ACT 

Sec.  722.  Section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (81  U.8.C.  3),  la  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

PABT  3 — AnrOBTMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AWD  DlSVMUJl 


Sac.  731.  Subject  to  section  901  and  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Mayor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  and  the  Dlreetor  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  or  agreements  concerning  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  amounts  owed 
by  the  District  to  the  United  States,  or  by  the 
United  States  to  the  District.  shaU  be  ascer- 
tained and  paid. 
Past  4 — Amnuai,  Fkdbal  Patkemt  to  the 

DBTUCr 

Sec.  741.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  District  of  Ooltimbia  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  City,  regular  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  are  hereby 
authorized  to  cover  the  proper  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  District  goremment.  On  or 
before  January  10  of  each  year,  the  Mayor 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Servloei  a  re- 
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quest  for  a  Pederal  payment  to  be  made  diir- 
Ing  the  following  flical  year,  and  the  amoumi 
of  sucb  payment  shall  be  computed  In  ^- 
cordance  with  tbis  part. 

(b)  The  Federal  payment  for  each  flsfal 
year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  ol  a 
percentage  of  the  unount  of  District  jof 
Columbia  fees,  miscellaneous  receipts,  and 
tax  revenues  which  the  Mayor  estimates  will 
be  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict during  the  fiscal  year  as  follows :  I 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  $0. 
1072,  such  amount  shall  b«  an  amount  eqial 
to  32  per  centum  of  such  fees,  receipts,  atid 
revenues  so  estimated  for  that  fiscal  year;  i 

(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ^0, 
1973,  such  payment  shall  be  an  amoi|nt 
equal  to  34  per  centum  of  such  fees,  reoelpfts, 
and  revenues  so  estimated  for  that  fiscal 
year;  I 

(S)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  |30, 
1874.  such  payment  shall  be  an  amoitnt 
equal  to  86  per  centum  of  such  fees,  re- 
ceipts, and  revenues  so  estimated  for  t$st 
fiscal  year; 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1076.  such  payment  shall  b«  an  amoitnt 
equal  to  M  per  centvim  of  such  fees,  re- 
ceipts, and  revenues  so  estimated  for  tlMkt 
fiscal  year: 

(5)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  BO, 
1076,  such  payment  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  40  per  centum  of  such  fees,  re- 
ceipts, and  revenues  so  estimated  for  tl^t 
fiscal  year;  and 

(c)  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jiine  30,  1972,  the  amount  of  the  Ffd- 
eral  payment  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  ad- 
justed by  an  amount  equal  to  the  dlSereace 
between  (1)  the  Federal  payment  made  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  (2)  the  per  centum  In 
effect  for  that  flAcaJ  year  times  such  f4es, 
miscellaneous  receipts,  and  tax  revenues 
actuaUy  credited  to  the  general  fund  durjng 
such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  After  review  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  of  the  request  for  Fedefal 
payment  and  oertiflcation  by  blm  on  or  be- 
fore April  10  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment Is  being  requested  that  such  request 
Is  m  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  t|ilB 
part,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  shaU,  iM>t 
later  than  September  1  of  each  fiscal  yaar, 
cause  sucb  payment  to  be  made  to  the  Dis- 
trict out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasiiry  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  advance  on 
or  after  July  1,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treetstiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  wi^- 
out  Interest,  such  amounts  (not  to  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  the  total  payment  In  ^le 
previous  fiscal  year)  as  may  be  required  by 
the  District  pending  the  payment  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  this  section. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices atutXl  enter  into  cooperative  arranje- 
manta  with  the  Mayor  whereby  adjuvt- 
ments,  disputes,  differences,  or  disagreements 
Involving  the  Federal  payment  may  be  re- 
solved. 

TTira  Vm— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT 

AMXNDKXMTS 

Ssc.  801.  The  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  sudi  Act  I  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  alter 
"Board  of  Education,",  the  following;  "^e 
members  of  the  Oouncll  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor,  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Colimibla,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'qualified  elector'  means  aby 
person  <A)  who,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in 
an  election  under  this  .\ct,  has  resided  in  the 
District  continuously  during  the  six-month 
period  ending  on  the  day  of  such  election. 

(B)  who  U  a  ertlzen  of  the  United  State*. 

(C)  who  is,  or  will  be  on  the  day  of  the  n<Kt 
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election,  at  least  eighteen  years  old,  (D)  who 
Is  not  mentally  incompetent  as  adjudged  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  (E) 
who  certifies  that  he  has  not,  within  six 
months  Immediately  preceding  the  day  of 
the  election,  claimed  the  right  to  vote  or 
voted  in  any  election  In  any  State  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  (other  than  the 
District  of  Columbia)." 

(3)  Section  2  of  sucb  Act  is  further 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph 
(4)  thereof  "a  school"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an";  tmd  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(6)  The  term  'Council'  or  'Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia'  means  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act. 

"(7)  The  term  'Mayor'  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Charter  Act." 

(4)  (A)  Section  3  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  3.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Board  of 
Elections  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and  consent 
of  the  District  Council.  The  term  of  each  such 
member  shall  be  three  years  from  the. expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  Any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor.  When  a  member's  term  of  office 
expires,  he  may  continue  to  serve  until  bis 
successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 
The  Mayor  shall  from  time  to  time  designate 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

(B)  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions m  office  on  the  date  when  the  Mayor 
first  elected  takes  office  shall  continue  In 
office  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  appointed. 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per  annum  In 
pterlodic  Installments;  except  that  the  rate 
of  compensation  may  be  changed  by  act 
passed  by  the  District  Council." 

(6)  Section  5(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "school". 

(7)  SecUon  7(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "odd-numbered 
calendar  year  and  of  each  presidential  elec- 
tion year."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cal- 
endar year,". 

(8)  Section  8(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  Except  In  the  case  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  three 
members,  including  the  Chairman,  of  the 
Council,  the  Mayor,  and  the  District  Dele- 
gate elected  at  large,  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Council  shall 
be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  re- 
spective wards  of  the  District  from  which 
the  members  have  been  nominated. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  three  members, 
Including  the  CJbalrman,  of  the  Council,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  District  Delegate  elected  at 
large,  such  members,  Mayor,  and  District 
Delegate  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  District." 

(9)  Section  8(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(1)  Each  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  the  office  of  Mayor,  or  the 
office  of  District  Delegate  shall  be  nominated 
for  such  office  by  a  petition  ( A )  filed  with  the 
Board  not  later  than  forty-five  days  before 
the  date  of  such  general  election;  (B)  signed 
by  at  least  two  bimdred  and  fifty  persons 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  In 
the  ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks 
election,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  run- 
ning at  large,  signed  by  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persons  in  each  ward  of  the 
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District  who  are  duly  registered  In  such  ward- 
and  (C)  accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  of  |ioo. 
Sucb  fee  may  be  refunded  only  in  the  event 
that  the  candidate  withdraws  bis  nomina- 
tion In  writing  and  It  is  received  by  the 
Board  not  later  than  three  days  after  the  date 
on  which  nominations  are  closed.  A  nominat- 
ing petition  for  any  such  candidate  in  a 
general  election  nuty  not  be  circulated  for 
signatures  before  the  ninety-ninth  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not 
be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  nominating  petitions 
and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  filing  fees. 
The  Board  shall  Insure  that  each  signature  on 
a  petition  Is  that  of  a  registered  voter  and 
that  no  voter  shall  sign  more  than  one  nomi- 
nating petition  for  any  office.  In  a  general 
election  for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Board 
of  Education  or  the  Council  to  be  elected 
from  wards,  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  bal- 
lots In  each  ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered 
in  that  ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate 
duly  nominated  to  be  elected  to  any  such  of- 
fice from  sucb  ward,  and.  In  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  Board  of  Education 
or  the  Council  to  be  elected  at  large,  the 
Board  shall  arrange  the  baUots  in  each  ward 
to  enable  a  voter  registered  In  that  ward  to 
vote  for  as  many  candidates  duly  nominated 
for  election  at  large  to  any  sucb  office  as  there 
are  Board  of  Education  or  Council  members 
to  be  elected  at  large  in  such  election.  In  a 
general  election  for  Mayor  or  District  Del- 
egate, the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  In 
each  ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered  In  that 
ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate  duly 
nominated  to  be  elected  to  any  such  office." 

(10)  Section  10(a)  of  sucb  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(3A)  The  first  general  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
of  the  year  tbis  Act  shall  become  law,  and 
thereafter  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  of  each  even-n\mibered 
calendar  year.  The  first  general  election  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
of  the  year  this  Act  shall  become  law,  and 
thereafter  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  of  such  year  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
elected." 

(11)  Paragraph  4(A)  of  section  10(a)  of 
sucb  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  (A)(1)  If  In  a  general  election  for 
members  at  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
Oouncll  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  sucb  Board  or  Council  from  a  ward, 
or  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of 
sucb  Board  or  Council  elected  at  large  (where 
only  one  at  large  position  is  being  filled  at 
such  election)  receives  40  per  centum  of  the 
votes  validly  cast  for  such  office,  a  runoff 
election  shall  be  held  on  the  twenty-first  day 
next  following  such  election.  The  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  In 
such  runoff  election  shall  be  declared  elected. 

•<(2)  If  In  a  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Mayor  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  or  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Colimibia  no  can- 
didate for  any  such  office  receives  40  per 
centum  of  the  votes  validly  cast  for  such 
office,  a  rtmoff  election  shall  be  held  on  the 
twenty-first  day  next  following  such  elec- 
tion. The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
nimiber  of  votes  in  such  runoff  election  shall 
be  declared  elected.". 

(12)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  reeul  as  follows; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Council  elected  at  large,  the  can- 
didates in  such  runoff  election  shall  be  those 
unsuccessful  candidates,  in  ntnnber  not  more 
than  one  more  than  the  number  of  such 
offices  to  be  filled,  who  In  the  general  election 


next  preceding  sucb  runoff  election  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  less  than  40  p>er 
centum.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Council  from  a  ward,  the  runoff 
election  shall  be  held  In  such  ward,  and  the 
two  candidates  who  In  the  general  election 
next  preceding  such  runoff  election  received 
respectively  the  highest  number  and  the 
lecond  highest  number  of  votes  validly  cast 
in  such  ward  or  who  tied  in  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  sucb  votes  shall  run  in 
such  rimoff  election.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff 
election  for  the  office  of  Mayor  or  Chairman 
of  the  Council  or  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  candidates  In  such  runoff 
election  shall  be  those  two  candidates  who 
in  the  general  election  next  preceding  such 
runoff  election  received  respectively  the  high- 
est nimiber  and  the  second  highest  number 
of  votes  validly  cast  in  such  election  for  such 
office,  or  who  tied  in  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  such  votes.  If  in  any  case  a  tie 
vote  must  be  resolved  to  determine  the  can- 
didates to  run  m  any  runoff  election,  the 
Board  may  resolve  sucb  tie  vote  by  requiring 
the  candidates  receiving  the  tie  vote  to  cast 
lots  at  such  time  and  In  sucb  manner  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe.". 

(18)  Paragraph  («)  of  section  10(a)  of  sucb 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma  Im- 
mediately after  "Board  of  Education"  and  the 
following;  "or  the  Council,  or  Mayor  or  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(14)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  inmiedlately  after  "Board  of 
Education",  the  following:  "or  the  Council, 
or  the  Mayor  or  Drtegate  from  the  District 
Columbia". 

(15)  Section  10(c)  of  sucb  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Inomedlately  after  "Board  of 
Education",  the  following:  "or  the  CouncU, 
or  the  Mayor  or  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia". 

(16)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Board  of 
Education",  the  following:  "or  the  Council, 
or  the  Mayor  or  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia". 

(17)  Section  10(e)  of  sucb  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occiurs  in  the 
office  of  member  of  the  BoeuyI  of  Education 
or  Mayor,  sucb  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the 
next  general  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  the  office  of  Mayor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  occurs  more  than 
ninety-nine  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, sucb  Board  shall  appoint  a  person  to  fiJl 
such  vacancy  until  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
vacant  office  ends  or  until  the  f  o\uth  Monday 
In  January  next  following  the  date  of  the 
dectlon  of  a  person  to  serve  the  remainder 
of  such  unexpired  term,  whichever  occurs 
first.  In  the  case  of  the  office  of  Mayor,  the 
Council  shall  appoint  a  person  to  fill  such 
vacancy  until  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
vacant  office  ends  or  until  January  2  next 
following  the  date  of  the  election  of  a  peason 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired 
term,  whichever  occurs  first.  A  person  elected 
to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  hold  office  for 
the  duration  of  the  unexpired  term  of  office 
to  which  he  was  elected.  Any  i>erson  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shall  have  the 
same  qualifications  for  holding  such  ofllce  as 
were  required  of  bis  Inmiedlate  predecessor." 

(18)  The  first  sentence  of  section  16  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows ;  "No  person 
shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than  one  office 
on  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  CouncU  in 
any  election  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education   or   the   Council.". 

BXOAU. 

Szc.  802.  (a)  Any  elective  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  other  than  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  recall  by  the  qiiallfled  voters  ot  the 
elective  unit,  ward,  or  the  District,  from 
which  be  was  elected.  Any  petition  filed  de- 
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mandlng  such  recall  shall  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  26  per  centum  of  the  number  at 
qualified  voters  of  the  applicable  elective  unit 
voting  at  the  last  preceding  general  election 
(not  a  runoff  election).  Such  petition  shall 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  demand  and 
shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  District 
CouncU.  If  any  sucb  officer  with  respect  to 
whom  such  a  petition  is  filed  shaU  offer  his 
reelgnation,  It  shall  be  accepted  and  take 
effect  on  the  day  It  is  offered,  and  the  vacancy 
shaU  be  fiUed  as  provided  by  law  for  filling 
a  vacancy  In  that  office  arising  from  any  other 
cause.  If  he  shaU  not  resign  within  five  days 
after  the  petition  is  filed,  a  special  election 
shall  be  caUed  by  the  CouncU  to  be  held  with- 
in twenty  days  thereafter  to  determine 
whether  the  qualified  voters  of  the  applicable 
elective  unit  wUl  recaU  such  officer. 

(b)  There  shaU  be  printed  on  the  baUot  at 
such  election,  in  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred words,  the  reason  or  reasons  for  de- 
manding the  recaU  of  any  such  officer,  and 
in  not  more  than  tvo  hundred  words,  the 
officer 'a  Justification  or  answer  to  such  de- 
mands. Any  officer  with  respect  to  whom  a 
petition  demanding  bis  recaU  has  been  filed 
shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  untU  the  reeiUt  of  sxicb  special  election 
is  ofllclaUy  declared  by  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. No  petition  demanding  the  recall  of 
any  officer  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  circulated  against  any  officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict imtU  he  has  held  his  office  sU  months. 

(c)  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
voting  on  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  tbis 
section  vote  to  recall  any  officer,  his  recall 
ShaU  be  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  results  of  the 
special  election,  and  the  vacancy  created 
thereby  shall  be  fiUed  immediately  in  a  man- 
ner provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy  In 
that  office  arising  from  any  other  cause. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regrUatlons  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate ( 1 )  with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  a  petition  for  recaU  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  (2)  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  any  special  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

DrrEarKamcK  wrrH  kbgistration  ob  voting 

Sxc.  803.  (a)  No  one  shall  Interfere  with 
the  registration  or  voting  of  another  person, 
except  as  it  may  be  reasonably  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  by  law. 
No  person  performing  such  a  duty  shall  In- 
terfere with  the  registration  or  voting  of  an- 
other person  because  of  bis  race,  c<dor,  sex,  or 
religious  belief,  or  his  lack  of  prc^>erty  or 
Income. 

(b)  No  registered  voter  shall  be  required  to 
perform  a  military  duty  on  election  day 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voting,  except 
In  time  of  war  or  pubUc  danger,  or  unless 
be  is  away  from  the  District  m  military  serv- 
ice. No  registered  voter  may  be  arrested  while 
voting  or  going  to  vote  except  for  treason,  a 
felony,  or  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  then 
committed. 

TITLE   IX — MIHCEUiANEOUS 

AOaXEMXMTS  WITB  TTNTTED  BTATKS 

Ssc.  901.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  or  tor  the  purpose  of 
otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  econcwiy, 
any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may  furnish 
services  to  the  District  government  and  any 
District  crfllcer  or  agency  may  furnish  services 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Except  where 
the  terms  and  conditions  governing  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  services  are  prescribed  by 
other  provisions  of  law,  such  services  shall  be 
furnished  pursuant  to  an  agreement  (1) 
negotiated  by  the  Federal  and  District  au- 
thorities concerned,  and  (2)  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  approval 
of  the  District  CouncU.  Each  such  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  coet  of  furnishing  such 
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services  shall  be  borne  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  by  the  government 
to  which  sucb  services  are  furnished  at  rates 
or  charges  based  on  the  actual  coat  of  fur- 
nishing such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  p\u-8uant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  in  the  agreement  delegate  any  of 
bis  or  its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer  or 
agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may 
in  the  agreement  delegate  any  of  his  ot  Its 
fxmctlons  to  any  District  officer  or  agency. 
Any  function  so  delegated  may  be  exercised 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

(c)  The  coet  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  In  furnishing  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
paid,  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  CouncU  to  the  District  officers  and  agen- 
cies to  which  sucb  services  are  furnished.  The 
costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency  in 
furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shaU 
be  paid,  in  aoocvdance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agroonent,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Congress  or  other  funds  available  to  the 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  which  such 
services  are  furnished. 

pmsoNAL  nnzaiST  in  contracts  ob 

TBANSACnONS 

Sxc.  902.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  ol 
section  208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  forfeit  bis  office  or  position. 

COICPKNBATION   FBOM  MOBX  THAN  ONE  SOUBCE 

Sxc.  903.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  no  person  ahaU  be  Ineligible  to  serve 
or  to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of 
the  CouncU,  or  the  Board  of  Elections  be- 
caiise  he  occupies  another  office  or  position 
or  because  he  receives  compensation  (includ- 
ing retirement  compensation)  from  another 
source. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  und«  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  ahaU  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  bis  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
or  such  Board,  if  such  service  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in 
such  other  office  or  position. 

AS8I8TANCB  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES  CIVn.  8EBVICE 

COMMISSION  nr  development  of  uurriuci 

MEBTT  SYSTEM 

Sec.  904.  The  United  States  ClvU  Service 
Commission  \&  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  CovmcU  in  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  system  re- 
quired by  section  402(8)  and  the  said  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  District  government  to  make 
available  its  registers  of  ellglbles  as  a  recruit- 
ing source  to  fiU  District  positions  as  needed. 
The  costs  of  any  specific  services  furnished 
by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  may  be 
compensated  for  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 901  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  X— BUOCE88ION  IN  OOVERNMKNT 

TBANBFEX  OF  PERSONNEL,  PIOPERTT.  AND  FDNDS 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions  to 
the  OouncU,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  transferred  (as  of 
the  time  of  such  transfer  of  functions)  to 
the  OouncU.  to  the  Mayor,  to  sucb  ageitcy, 
or  to  the  agency  of  which  sucb  officer  is  the 
head,  for  use  in  the  administration  of  the 
functions  of  the  Council  or  sucb  agency  or 
ofltoer,  the  personnel  (except  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner,  the  Chairman 
of  the  District  of  Colvmibia  Council,  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
CouncU.  the  other  members  thereof,  all  of 
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whoee  offices  are  aixkUabed  by  this  Aot) , 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations  and  other  funds,  which 
relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so  trans- 
ferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  iu  coanectton 
with  the  carrying  out  of  Bubsection  (a) ,  siich 
question  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  pl- 
rector  of  the  OtBce  of  Management  4nd 
Budget:  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  In  such  oiarner  as  the  Ck>iin- 
cU  shall  provide,  if  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mafor 
U  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(0)  Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  to  (he 
Council,  the  Mayor,  or  any  agency  by  this 
section  which  the  Council  or  the  head  of 
such  agency  shall  find  to  be  In  excess  of  the 
personnel  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  Its  or  his  functions  shaU.  in  accorda^ice 
with  law,  be  retrancferred  to  other  poaltl^ns 
in  the  District  or  Federal  Oovernment  or|  be 
separated  from  the  serrloe. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  reaion 
oX  his  transfer  by  this  Act  or  his  separat^n 
from  service  und«r  this  Act.  be  deprived,  of 
a  civil  service  statiis  held  by  him  prior,  to 
such  transfer  or  any  right  of  appeal  or  re- 
view he  may  have  by  reason  of  his  separation 
from  service. 

KXiartNG   STATUTXS,   RXOXTLATIONS,   AJTB 

OTRn  scnoKs 
Sac.  1002.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  in  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  Issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  wbtcb 
any  function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act  sbfcU, 
except  to  the  extent  modilfled  or  made  Inap- 
plicable by  or  under  authority  of  law,  otn- 
tinue  in  effect  as  if  such  transfer  had  toot 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer,  rvlsr- 
encee  in  such  statute,  regulation,  or  ot)ier 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  whloli  a 
transfer  Is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  the  officer  or  agency 
to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

(b)  As  used  in  subeectton  (a),  the  t4rm 
"other  action"  includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rale,  order,  contract,  compact.  poUoy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  authorl^- 
tion.  permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  speolfloally  provUled. 
ixothlng  conUlned  In  this  Aot  shall  be  oftn- 
strued  as  affecting  the  applicability  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  of  person- 
nel leglslaUon  relating  to  the  District  gpv- 
ernmeut  until  such  time  as  the  Council  itiay 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equivalent 
coverage  as  provided  In  section  403(4) . 


mfDma  acnoifs  mmo  PBOcmiiifas  > 
Sbc.  1003.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  ottMi 
Judicial  proceeding  lawfoUy  oommenoed  by 
or  against  any  oAcer  or  agency  In  his  or  Its 
official  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  ezerflse 
of  his  or  its  official  functions,  ttoal\  abate 
by  reasoa  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act;  but  the  court,  unless  It  de- 
termines that  the  survival  of  suoh  salt,  ac- 
tion, or  other  proceeding  Is  not  neoeesary  tor 
purposes  of  settlement  of  the  questions  In- 
volved, shall  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained, with  such  subetltntlOBs  as  to  paziles 
S8  are  appropriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  prooaed- 
ing  lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely 
by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  6t  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  but  such  action  or  prooopd- 
Ing  shall  be  oonttntied  with  such  suhstllu- 
tloDs  as  to  parties  and  oflloers  or  agendef  ss 
are  appsopnate. 

VACAWCIX8  axsTTLTiNa  noif  ABOusRSfXNTJ  or 
omciB  or  coMicissiOKzt  amd  AsauiAin  to 

TBS     COlUCISSIOKn 

Sk.  1004.  UntU  the  1st  day  erf  July  4Bzt 
after  the  first  Mayor  takes  ofllee  under  this 
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Act,  no  vacancy  occurring  in  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  831,  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  affect  the  power  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  such  agency  to  exercise  its 
functions;  but  such  agency  may  take  action 
only  If  a  majority  of  the  members  holding 
office  vote  in  favor  of  it. 
TITLE  XI— 8KPAKABIUTY  OF  PROVISION 

8xc.  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  th«eof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

TTTLK  Xn— TEMPORAKT  PROVISIONS 
pow^u  or  THE  paxsmxNT  dttsing 

TXANSmON   PRIOO 

Sxc.  1201.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  such  action  during  the  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
District  Council,  by  Executive  order  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Elections  properly  to  perform 
Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

RKIMBUKSABLX   APFBOPBIATIONS    FOB   THX 
DISTXICT 

Sxc.  1303.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorised  and  directed  to  advance  to 
the  Dls&lct  of  Columbia  the  sum  of  (750.- 
000,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  approi^iated,  for  use  (1)  In  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Elections  (in- 
cluding compensation  of  the  members  there- 
of) ,  and  (2)  In  otherwise  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  Interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
title  V,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

TITLE  Xm — EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sbc.  1301.  (a)  As  used  in  this  tlUe  and 
title  XIV  the  term  "charter"  means  titles 
I  to  XI,  both  inclusive,  and  title  XV. 

(b)  The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  if 
acc^ted  pursuant  to  title  XIV.  If  the  charter 
Is  so  accepted.  It  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
following  the  date  on  which  It  is  accepted 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  1406) 
except  that — 

(1)  part  3  of  title  IU,  title  V,  title  VII 
(except  part  4),  and  title  XV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  upon  which  the  Council 
members  first  elected  take  office; 

(3)  section  403  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  upon  which  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes 
office;  and 

(3)  part  4  of  title  Vn  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  after  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes  office 
and  with  respect  to  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Titles  XTT,  XTTT,  and  XIV  Shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

TITLE  XTV— SUBMISSION  OF  CHABTKR 
FOR  REFERENDUM 

CHABTEX    BKTEBXMDUia 

Sec.  1401.  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Elections,  not  mor«  than  four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
referendum  (In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  registered  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla  accept 
the  charter. 

BOABD   or  IXBCnONS 

Sac.  1403.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  other  du- 
ties, the  Board  of  Elections  established  un- 
der the  District  Election  Act  ot  1966  shall 
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conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  in  this  title 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  othervirise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
appllcabls  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  this 
Act  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
Act. 

APPUCABILITT  OF  xrrLE  vm 

Sac.  1403.  Except  as  otherwise  Indicated  lii 
this  title,  the  provisions  of  title  vm  of  this 
Act  shall  to  the  extent  applicable  govern 
all  aspects  (incliidlng.  but  not  solely,  the 
registration  and  qualification  of  voters,  the 
method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests,  in- 
terference with  registration  or  voting,  and 
election  violations)  of  the  referendum  elec- 
tion herein,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
such  title  vm  does  not  otherwise  take  effect 
unless  the  charter  is  accepted. 

CHABTEX    RXFERXNDUM    BAIXOT :     NOTICX   OF 
VOTING 

Sxc.  1404.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled: 

"The  District  of   Columbia   Charter  Act. 

enacted   ,   proposes  to  establish  a  new 

charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  pro- 
vides that  the  charter  shall  take  effect  only 
if  It  Is  accepted  by  the  registered  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  in  this  referendum. 

"By  marking  a  cross  (X)  in  one  of  the 
squares  provided  below,  show  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  charter. 

D  For  the  chaxter 

D  Against  the  charter". 

(b)  Voting  may  l)e  by  paper  ballot  or  bj 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Electlors  may 
make  such  changes  In  the  second  paragrE^}b 
of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  if  such  machines  are  used. 

(c)  Not  less  than  five  days  before  the  date 
of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  mall  to  each  person  registered  (1)  a 
sample  of  the  charter  referendum  ballot,  and 
(3)  information  showing  the  polling  place 
of  such  person  and  the  date  and  hours  ot 
voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the  char- 
ter referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish.  In  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
published  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  list 
of  the  polling  places  and  the  date  and  hours 
of  voting 

ACCKPTANCX  OB  NONACCEPTANCX  OF  CHABTXB 

Sxc.  1405.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  reg- 
istered qualified  voters  voting  the  charter 
referendum  vote  for  the  charter  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  char- 
ter referendum,  certify  the  result  of  the 
charter  referendum  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

TITLE  XV — INITIATIVE 

POWXK  TO  PBSPOSX  AMD  KNACT  LECISLATION 

Sec.  1691.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  ol 
section  326  of  this  Act,  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  District  shall  have  the  power,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mayor  and  Council,  to  pro- 
pose and  enact  legislation  relating  to  the 
District  with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  ezercisLog  the  power  of  Initiative 
conferred  upon  the  qualified  voters  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  not  less  than  10 
per   centum    of    the    number    of    qualified 
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voters  voting  in  the  last  preceding  general 
election  shaU  be  required  to  propose  any 
measure  by  an  Initiative  petition.  Every  such 
petition  shall  include  the  full  text  of  the 
measure  so  proposed  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  District  Council  to  be 
jubmltted  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters. 
Any  such  petition  which  has  been  filed  with 
the  Secretary,  and  certified  by  him  as  suffi- 
cient, shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  at  the  first  general  elec- 
tion which  occurs  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  files  his  certificate  ol 
gufflolency.  The  CouncU  shall,  if  no  general 
•lection  is  to  be  held  within  such  period, 
provide  for  a  special  election  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  considering  the  petition. 

(c)  Upon  receiving  the  certification  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  of  the  results  of  any  elec- 
tion held  with  respect  to  any  measure  pro- 
posed by  an  initiative  petition,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Cotincll,  if  such  measure  was  approved 
by  .A  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
District  voting  thereon,  shall,  within  five 
calendar  days  thereafter,  present  the  petition 
containing  such  measure  so  approved,  which 
was  filed  with  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  measure  shall  become 
law  unless,  within  ten  calendar  days  after  it 
U  so  presented  to  the  President,  he  shall.  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection,  disapprove 
the  same.  The  President  may,  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  measure  adversely  affects  a  Federal 
interest,  disapprove  It,  In  which  event  he 
shall  return  It,  with  his  objections,  to  the 
Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  such  measure  shall  not 
become  law. 

(d)  If  conflicting  measures  proposed  at 
the  same  election  become  law,  the  measure 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  affirmative 
votes  shall  prevail  to  the  extent  of  such 
conflict. 

(e)  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
B  petition,  the  Secretary  has  not  specified  the 
particulars  In  which  a  petition  is  defective, 
the  petition  shall  be  deemed  certified  as  suf- 
ficient for  puriXDseB  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  style  of  all  measures  proposed  by 
initiative  petition  shall  be  as  follows:  "Be  It 
enacted  by  the  People  of  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate ( 1 )  with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  inltUUve  peUtlons,  and  (2)  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  any  election  during  which  any 
tnch  petition  Is  considered. 

(h)  If  any  organization  or  group  request 
it  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  descriptive 
matter  relating  to  the  measures  proposed  to 
be  voted  on,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
either  permit  such  organization  or  group  to 
copy  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  qualified 
electors  or  furnish  It  with  a  list  thereof,  at  a 
charge  to  be  detem:ilned  by  the  Board  of 
Elections,  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost  of 
reproducing  such  list. 

TITLE  XVI — ^TITLE  OF  ACT 

Sk.  1601.  This  Act,  divided  Into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  table  of  contents,  and 
including  the  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  which  Is  a  part  of  stich  Act,  may  be 
dted  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act". 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  HEALTH 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OF   nXZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be  conslder- 
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ing  the  various  appropriations  bills  that 
will  provide  funds  for  the  many  health 
programs  that  are  administered  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. We  will  also  deal  with  various 
health  care  plans,  including  those  that 
have  been  offered  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, orgsmlzed  labor,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Association  of  America,  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

Before  any  Member  of  this  body  votes 
on  either  the  appropriations  measures  or 
on  authorizations  for  new  health  pro- 
grams, I  hope  he  will  take  time  to  exam- 
ine some  figiires  that  I  wUl  insert  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  These 
statistics  are  based  on  "The  Budget  of 
the  United  States"  for  fiscal  1972,  wUch 
is  now  going  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

According  to  the  tabulation,  total  ob- 
ligations amounted  to  $20,612,439,000 
during  fiscal  1970.  They  are  expected  to 
total  $23,890,886,000  during  the  current 
year,  fiscal  1971,  and  $25,616,191,000  dur- 
ing fiscal  1972,  which  will  begin  2 
months  from  now.  These  vast  sums  do 
not  include  health  appropriations  that 
are  not  separated  from  nonhealth 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
who  feel  that  the  Federal  Goverrmient  is 
being  parsimonious  in  financing  health 
programs  will  scrutinize  the  figures  that 
I  have  prepared  for  them.  I  hope  that 
those  who  are  concerned  about  imbal- 
anced  budgets  will  \o6k.  for  places  to 
economize,  consolidate,  and  streamline. 
I  esi}ecially  hope  that  those  who  want 
to  estabhsh  new  health  care  programs 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  money  for 
them  will  have  to  come  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  will  have  to  provide 
almost  $26,000,000,000  during  fiscal 
1972  for  existing  health  activities— the 
taxpayer. 

rtTKDS    APPBOPBIATKD    TO    THE    PBXSmXNT 
APPAUCHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

In  thousands  ot  doltsrs 


1970  1971  1972 

actual     tstlmata      estimate 


Demonstration  health 
pfojects 


4,408       45,669        45,000 


Grants  are  made  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  operation  of  multicounty 
demonstration  health  facilities,  including 
hospitals,  regional  health  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  programs  for 
child  development  and  nutrition  and  to 
continued  operational  assistance  for 
health  services  in  selected  demonstrations 
within  the  Appalachian  region. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


lattMusandsof  doUan 


1970  1971 

actual    astiinata 


1972 
eitiiMta 


Intemstional  development 
assistance  Informational 
foreign  currency  sched- 
ules: Financial  activities 
related  to  maternal  wel- 
fare, child  health  and 
proMemt  of  populatiOR 
(rowtli„., 
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Portions  of  the  foreign  currencies  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
allocated  to  the  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance program  to  finance  activities  related 
to  maternal  welfare,  child  health  and 
nutrition,  population  growth,  and  plsuit 
or  pest  controL 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

UthoaiMHisatdollsn 


1970  1971 

actual    Mttmata 


1972 
•aNrnsto 


Economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram: Community  deval- 
opmant  programs:  Kealth 
and  nutrition 


122,500     139.700       134,900 


A  number  of  additional  health  services 
projects  will  be  started  in  1972  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  to  deliver  comprehen- 
sive care  to  the  poor.  The  major  effort 
will  be  in  developing  communitywide 
programs  involving  a  number  of  Insti- 
tutions forming  a  coordinated  network 
of  services  for  the  poor.  Family  planning 
and  narcotics  rehabilitation  programs 
will  also  be  expanded. 

DXFAXnCEIfT   OT   AOBrCXTLTTTaK 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 


1970  1971  1972 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  ot  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
Department  ol  Justice,  on 
twork  concerned  with 
eradication  el  marihuana.. 


FOREST  SERVICE 


Construction  and  land 
acquisition:  Pollution 
abatement 


6,4S8 


19,088 


To  provide  for  bringing  water  and  air 
pollution  control  at  existing  recreation, 
research,  fire,  and  administrative  facili- 
ties to  the  quality  standards  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended,  or  as  prescribed 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11507 — 
1970. 

DXPABTICKNT   OF  OOIUOXCX 
PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 


la  tbouMRdsot  dollars 

1970           1971 
actual     estimate 

1972 

estimate 

Advances  and  raimbursa- 
ments:  National 
Industrial  Pollution 
Control  CouncH 

20 

291 

National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control 
Council,  salaries  and 
expanses: 
Administrative  expenses  . 

294 

Change  in  selected 
resources 

3 

6 

Total  oUlgatieM 

2M 

300 

5,588       17,933 


6,540 


Executive  Order  11523 — 1970 — estab- 
lished the  National  Industrial  Pollu- 
tion Control  Council  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chairman  of  the  Coimcll  on 
Environmental  Quality,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  C(Hnmerce,  on  programs  of  in- 
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dustry  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  i  aa- 
vironment.  The  role  of  the  Council  is  to: 
survey  and  evaluate  the  plans  and  ac- 
tions of  industry  In  the  field  of  environ- 
mental quality;  identify  and  examine 
problems  of  the  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment of  industrial  practices  and  the 
needs  of  industry  for  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  rec- 
ommend solutions  to  those  problems; 
provide  liaison  among  members  of  the 
business  and  industrial  commimlty  on 
environmental  quality  matters;  encour- 
age the  business  and  industrial  oomitxu- 
nity  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  (en- 
vironment; and  advise  on  plans  and  ac- 
tions of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agpn- 
cies  involving  environmental  quality 
policies  affecting  industry  which  are  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, or  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality  through 
the  Secretary.  i 

This  activity  is  carried  out  through 
30  subcouncils  of  industry  categories 
such  as  chemicals,  airlines,  each  c<>m- 
posed  of  six  to  eight  industry  executives 
of  large  and  small  companies.  Tttese 
subcouncils  promote  a  knowledgeable 
Industry-by-industry  approach  to  indhis- 
trlal  environmental  quality  improvement. 

DKPAXTMXMT  OF  DETSNSS,  MIUTAaT 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


In  thoiisands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actMl     estimate 


1972 

estfcnate 


Army  National  Guard: 
Medical  support 

Air  National  Guard: 
Medical  support. 

Informational  foreign  cur- 
rencv  tdieduia  (value  of 
goods  and  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Berlin  mag- 
istral for  occupation  costs 
and  mandatory 
expenditures) :  Medical 
activities 


20 
565 


835 


35 
700 


872 


969 
700 


1,093 


Note-  A  great  deal  of  money  is  provided  for  "Medical 
"Department  of  )efena*— Military."  tliat  is  not  Isolated 
otlier  budget  items. 

REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMErtT  FUNDS 


In  thousands  of  dollar! 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


Air  Force  stock  fund:  Medical- 

dental         M.770       52,663 

Defense  siocJt  fund:  Medical  „.  „,^  .,.  «« 

and  dental  material 178,585  178,000       1 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 


In  thousands  oi  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


Soldiers'  Home:  Operation 
and  maintenance:  Medi-  .    , 

calcare <.350 


4,713 


inder 
from 


1972 
estimate 


51, 


1,093 
000 


1972 
estimate 


i,031 


A  hospital  operated  as  p&xt  of  the  home 
cares  for  the  daily  average  patient  loads. 
In  tuidition,  certain  manbers  will  receive 
specialized  care  at  other  hospitals. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Medicaiear*. 
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A  proposed  supplemental  appropria- 
tion is  anticipated  in  1971  to  cover  in- 
creased costs  of  operating  the  Home. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


M70  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Operating  expenses: 
Health  and  sanitation: 
Hospitals  and  clinics. 
Other  public  health 
sarvKM 


13, 642 
2.569 


14,250 
2.697 


15,  037 
2,885 


Hospitals  and  clinics:  Two  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals,  with  out- 
patient clinics,  are  maintained  and  op- 
erated to  fximish  medical  care  to  eligible 
civilian  and  military  persormel.  A  neiu-o- 
psychiatric  and  domiciliary  hospital  and 
a  leprosarium  also  are  operated  and 
maintained. 

Other  public  health  services :  This  pro- 
vides for  communitywide  public  health 
services,  sanitation,  and  quarantine  work 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  ships  calling 
at  its  ports  and  transiting  the  canal,  in- 
spection of  food  processing  establish- 
ments, and  facilities  for  animal  care  and 
quarantine. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
Ktual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Civil  functions: 
Public  areas  and  facilities: 
Construction  ot  sewage 

pollution  controls 

Health  and  sanitatjoa: 
Replace  and  add  equip- 
ment  

Improvements  and  re- 
habilitations to  health 

facilities 

Prior  year  projects 


339 


29 
597 


701 


285 
395 


400 
246 
503 


DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH,    EDUCATION,   AND    WELFARE 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Food  and  drug  control: 

Foods: 

Grants 420  2,946  2.946 

Direct  operations 26,596  33,545  29,460 

Drugs  and  devices 30,465  36,182  39,915 

Prtwuct  safety --- 

Grants.... 230  748  748 

Direct  operations 3,589  5,124  5,217 

Program  direction  and  

management  services.  5,055  6,906  6,907 


Total  program  costs, 

funded 66,355 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources        9,849 


85,451 


95,193 


ToUl  obligatlMS 76,204       85,451        95,193 


The  laws  administered  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are  designed  to 
protect  the  public  against  dangerous, 
misbranded,  and  adulterated  foods, 
drugs,  therapeutic  devices,  cosmetics, 
and  other  products,  including  pesticides, 
poisons,  toys,  and  hazardous  household 
substances. 

Foods:  Grants:  Research  and  training 
grants  are  awarded  to  State  agencies,  to 
imiversities,  and  to  qualified  nonprofit 
institutions  for  studies  to  determine 
harmful  properties  in  milk  and  food  and 
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to  develop  methods  to  detect  and  prevent 
food  contamination. 

Direct  operations:  The  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  promoting  the  safety,  qual- 
ity, nutritional  adequacy,  and  integrity 
of  the  coimtry's  food  supply.  It  CMiducts 
intramural  and  extramural  studies  of 
foods,  long-term  low-dose  chemical  feed- 
ing studies  in  animals,  sets  standards  for 
certain  classes  of  products,  reviews  in- 
dustry petitions  to  use  additives  in  foods 
and  establishes  tolerance  for  them,  de- 
fines good  manufacturing  practices  and 
works  to  secure  industry's  voluntary  ad- 
herence to  them  and  to  the  law,  inspects 
establishments  in  the  food  marketing 
chain  to  insure  that  products  are  being 
manufactured  and  distributed  properly, 
collects  and  analyzes  samples  of  market- 
ed foods  to  insure  that  the  final  product 
is  safe,  wholesome,  and  properly  labeled, 
and  takes  whatever  regulatory  action  Is 
necessary  to  Insure  compliance  with  the 
law. 

The  1972  increase  will  fund  expanded 
food  inspection  efforts,  the  establishment 
and  monitoring  of  guidelines  for  the 
nutritional  quality  and  labeling  of  foods, 
expended  research  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams Involving  foods  containing  myco- 
toxins  and  poisonous  metals,  expsjided 
coverage  of  imported  foods,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  for  periodic  re- 
view of  the  safety  of  chemicals  added  to 
food,  and  initiation  of  a  cooperative  qual- 
ity assurance  program. 

Drugs  and  devices:  The  agency's  re- 
sponsibilities within  this  activity  are  to 
insure  that  drugs  and  medical  devices 
are  both  safe  and  effective.  It  evaluates 
all  new  drugs  when  they  are  first  pro- 
posed for  experimental  testing  in  hu- 
mans and  again  before  they  can  be  sold 
to  the  public  at  large.  Additionally,  it 
reviews  reports  from  Industry  and  from 
the  medical  profession  to  learn  about  ad- 
verse reactions  or  other  problems  asso- 
ciated with  marketed  drugs  and  devices, 
conducts  extramural  and  intramural 
studies  to  detect  problems  that  may  not 
be  readily  apparent  to  the  layman  or  to 
the  physician,  inspects  drug  establish- 
ments to  insure  that  products  are  manu- 
factured and  distributed  properly,  col- 
lects and  analyzes  samples  of  marketed 
drugs  to  insure  that  the  final  product  is 
safe  and  effective  in  the  form  in  which 
it  actually  reaches  the  consumer,  and 
takes  regulatory  action  when  necessary 
to  Insure  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  1972  increase  will  enable  the 
agency  to  improve  the  drug  review  proc- 
ess, increase  its  statistical  analysis  ca- 
pability in  its  effort  to  insiire  the  safety 
and  eflacacy  of  new  drugs,  increased  ef- 
forts to  remove  Ineffective  drugs  from 
the  market,  expand  research  on  the 
safety  and  eflQcacy  of  drugs,  incretise 
drug  inspection  efforts,  develop  an  ini- 
tial testing  and  monitoring  program  to 
determine  the  safety  and  efQcacy  of 
medical  devices,  and  expand  studies  to 
determine  the  occurrence  and  signifi- 
cance of  drug  residues  in  food-producing 
animals. 

Product  safety — grants:  Research 
grants  are  awarded  to  imiversities  and 
to  other  eligible  Institutions  for  the  study 
of  accidental  poisonings,  bums,  and 
other  injuries  related  to  the  use  or  mis- 
use of  potentially  hazardous  products. 


Ajyril  SO,  1971 

Direct  operations:  The  agency's  re- 
sponsibilities witliin  this  activity  center 
on  the  identification  and,  where  the  law 
permits,  the  regulatory  control  of  unsafe 
products  that  pose  a  threat  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  collects,  evaluates,  and  dissemi- 
nates epidemiological  data  on  accidental 
poisonings  and  injLirles  involving  hazard- 
ous products,  conducts  intramural  and 
extramural  studies  of  these  products  and 
their  components,  inspects  establish- 
ments in  the  marketing  chain  to  insure 
that  proper  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion procedures  are  followed,  sponsors 
tests  of  certain  products  that  appear  im- 
usually  dangerous,  and  takes  regulatory 
action  when  necessary  against  violations 
of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  La- 
beling Act  and  the  Child  Protection  and 
Toy  Safety  Act. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  This  activity  Indudes  the  agen- 
cy's executive  suid  administrative  fimc- 
tlons:  the  establishment  of  policy,  the 
formulation  and  promulgation  of  agen- 
cy-wide plans  and  directives,  the  allo- 
cation and  control  of  resources,  the  dally 
direction  of  the  organization,  the  evalua- 
tion of  performance,  the  maintenance 
of  liaison  with  Congress  and  other  Oov- 
emment  agencies,  the  coordination  of 
the  agency's  International  activities,  and 
the  support  of  its  operating  units  in  the 
areas  of  financial  management,  mail  and 
records,  printing  and  distribution,  facili- 
ties management,  supply  management, 
management  services,  persormel,  and 
training. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Bandings  and  facilities: 
Total  program  costs, 

funded 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources  

4,705 
1,574 

8,049 
7,157 

Total  obligations 

6,279 

15,206 

This  appropriation  provides  fimds  for 
continuing  projects  related  to  the  plan- 
ning, construction,  repair,  and  Improve- 
ments of  all  buildings  and  facilities  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  CERTIFICATION  AND  OTHER  SERV- 
ICES-OPERATING COSTS,  FUNDED 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Certification  services: 

Antibiotics 2,861  3,489          3,526 

Color  additives 553  592              600 

Insulin 87  81                82 

Establishment  of  tolerances: 

Pesticides 212              69 

Cipital  outlay,  funded:  Pur- 
chase of  equipment 147  209              209 

Total  program  costs, 

hjnded 3,860  4,440          4,417 

Ckangc  In  selected  resources.  67  

Total  obligations 3,927  4,440          4,417 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
certifies  batches  of  antibiotics,  insulin, 
and  color  additives  for  use  in  food,  drugs, 
or  cosmetics;  It  also  establishes  toler- 
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ances  for  residues  of  pesticide  chemicals 
in  or  on  raw  agricultural  products  and 
lists  color  additives  for  use  In  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  These  services  are 
financed  wholly  by  fees  paid  by  the  In- 
dustries affected. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Food  and  drug 
control 158 

326 

326 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 

In  thousands  ot  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Environmental  control: 
Solid  waste  management.. 

Occupational  health 

Radiological  health _.. 

Community  environmental 

management 

Water  hygiene 

Program    direction    and 

management  services 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 

Change   in    selected    re- 
sources  


13,911       10,771 

8, 088       13, 700 

12,759       13,891 


13,  287 
2,602 


6,871 
2,221 


2, 880         2, 326 


2,000 
2,000 
6,000 

3,000 
1,000 

1,000 


53, 527       49, 780 
3,060    -11,731 


15,000 
-15,000 


Total  obligations 56,587       38,049 


Progrtuns  supported  by  the  environ- 
mental control  appropriation  in  1971 
will  be  transferred  to  other  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriations and  to  appropriations  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
1972.  Programs  remaining  under  De- 
partment control  are  occupational 
health,  community  environmental  man- 
agement, and  the  health  related  seg- 
ments of  the  radiological  health  pro- 
gram. Programs  transferred  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  effective 
December  2,  1970,  include  solid  waste 
management,  water  hygiene,  the  en- 
vironmental elements  of  the  radiological 
health  program  and  program  direction 
and  management  services  activities  of 
the  Environmental  Control  Administra- 
tion. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 

estimate 


1972 
estimate 


BuHdinga  and  facilities: 
Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration  

Environmental  Control 
Administration 


22 
2,115 
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HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 


In  thousands  «t  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


MENTAL  HEALTH 

Research: 
Grants 

Direct  operations 

Manpower  development: 
Training  grants  and 

faliowsiiipa 

Direct  operations 

State  and  community 
programs: 
Community  mental  health 
centers: 

Construction 

StaHiaf. 

Communrty  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  alcahalism 
rehabilitation  programs.. 

Direct  operations 

Rehabilitation  of  drug 

abusers. 

Program  support  activities: 

Field  activities 

Scientific  communication 

and  puMic  education 

Executive  direction  and 
management  services. . . 

Total  program  costs, 
funded 

Cnange  in  selected  resource*. 

Total  obligations 341,264     424,110 


84,796 
26,797 

90,600 
26,426 

92,400 
2fi,»42 

118,335 
5.678 

116,350 
5,810 

113,300 
5,765 

23,995 
47,622 

27,678  - 
90,100 

"■i65,"i66 

3,057 
2,715 

29,713 
3,431 

40,193 
3,938 

17,  Ul 

20,306 

20,611 

2,562 

2,881 

2,889 

4,019 

4,831 

5,255 

5,653 

5.982 

5,839 

342,360 
-1,096  . 

424,110 

422,232 

422,232 


1,954 


Total  program  costs, 

funded 2,U7         1,954 

Change  In  selected  re- 
sources     —1,041      —1,794 


Total  oUigKions. 


1,096 


160 


This  appropriation  was  terminated  as 
of  November  30,  1970.  Construction  ac- 
tivities previously  fimded  through  this 
account  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administraticm,  the  En- 
viroimiental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 


Research,  grants :  Orants  are  awarded 
on  a  project  basis  for  clinical,  psycho- 
pharmacological,  service  developmental, 
and  behavioral  research  in  mental  mnpss 
and  health.  Clinical  research  centers,  re- 
search in  special  areas  such  as  alcohol- 
ism, drug  abuse,  and  violence,  child  men- 
tal health,  and  general  research  support 
grants  are  also  supported.  Hospital  im- 
provement projects  which  are  awarded  to 
State  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  are 
also  supported  from  this  subactivity. 
These  projects  are  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care,  treatment,  and  re- 
habUitation  in  State  institutions. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research  are  supported  in  this 
subactivity  in  the  behavioral  and  biolog- 
ical sciences,  for  example,  phychiatry, 
socio-economic  studies,  neurobiology,  and 
neurochemistry  and  in  special  mental 
health  problems  of  narcotic  addiction,  al- 
coholism, neuropharmacology,  and  clinl- 
c£d  psychopharmacology. 

This  subactivity  also  supports  Institute 
staff  who  are  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  administration 
of  the  grant  and  contract  programs  in- 
cluded under  "Orants." 

A  limited  amount  of  the  fimds  Is  used 
to  support  research  on  a  contract  basis. 
One  such  activity  is  the  marihuana  con- 
tract program  designed  to  determine  the 
behavioral  and  biological  effects  of  mari- 
huana. Payments  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health's  management  fimd  are 
also  supported  in  this  subactivity. 

Manpower  development:  Training 
grants  and  fellowships:  Grants  are  made 
to  training  institutions  for  training  in 
psychiatry,  psychology,  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing, psychiatric  social  work,  and  otiier 
mental  health  disciplines,  such  as  the 
rapidly  developing  paraprofessional 
mental  health  worker  field.  Experimen- 
tal and  special  programs  and  continuing 
education  in  mental  health  are  supported 
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as  well  as  specialized  training  in  such 
areas  as  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  erime 
and  delinquency,  and  sxiiclde  preveation. 
Fellowship  awards  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  individual  merit  to  persons  invblved 
in  mental  health  research. 

Direct  operations:  This  subactivlty 
supports  Institute  staff  who  are  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  administration  of 
the  national  mental  healtli  manpower 
program  including  mental  health  man- 
power studies  and  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  paraprofessionals. 
A  limited  amoimt  of  funds  will  be  used  to 
support  contracts  to  train  individuals 
to  work  with  drug  abusers.  This  sub- 
activity  also  supports  the  trainin|  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Center  for  Men- 
tal Health  Services,  training  and  re- 
search, and  a  program  for  training  psy- 
chiatrists for  careers  in  the  Public 
Health  Service.  • 

State  and  community  programs:  Com- 
mimity  mental  health  centers.  Construc- 
tion: Grants  are  awarded  to  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  for  the  partial  sup- 
port of  construction  costs  for  community 
mental  health  centers. 

StafQng:  Grants  are  awarded  tc  the 
centers  for  partial  support  on  a  matching 
basis,  of  professional  and  technical|  per- 
sonnel. 

Community  narcotic  addiction  ajjd  al- 
coholism rehabilitation  programs:  These 
grants  provide  partial  support  on  a 
matching  basis  for  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  community  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  and  alcoholics.  Project  grants 
are  also  made  for  specialized  training 
programs,  special  projects,  evaluation  of 
existing  narcotic  addiction  anc^  al- 
coholism rehabilitation  programs,  >  con- 
sultation services,  and  for  the  initijation 
and  development  of  new  projects  in 
poverty  areas.  The  1972  budget  will  also 
support  drug  abuse  projects  transfferred 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Direct  operations:  This  subswstivlty 
supports  Institute  staff  responsible  for 
program  development  and  policymaking 
operations  for  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program,  technical  pro- 
gram assistance  for  the  mental  hoepital 
improvement  program  and  administra- 
tion of  a  mental  health  services  delivery, 
research  grants,  and  intramural  research 
program.  Additional  funds  and  positions 
are  contained  in  the  1972  budget  for 
this  subactivlty  for  the  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  administration  of  the  rap- 
idly expanding  alcoholism  commjunlty 
assistance  program. 

Rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers:  This 
activity  provides  salaries  and  expienses 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  staff  who  administer  the  narcotic 
addiction  commimity  assistance  grant 
program.  Pimds  are  also  Included  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  in  the  clinical  reajearch 
centers  located  at  Lexington,  Ky.l  and 
under  contract  arrangements  with  com- 
munity agencies.  The  Port  Worth,  Tex., 
narcotic  hospital  will  be  trsmsfenfed  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  1971 

Program  support  activities:  Plell  ac- 
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tivities:  This  subactivlty  supports  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  staff 
located  in  the  Depewtment's  regional  of- 
fices and  the  headquarters  staff  respon- 
sible for  coordination  of  regional  pro- 
grams and  the  Institute's  relationships 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  professional 
societies,  and  State  and  community  or- 
ganizations. 

Scientific  communication  and  public 
education:  Included  in  this  activity  Is 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Mental 
Health  Information  which  collects  and 
disseminates  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation in  the  mental  health  field  and 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug 
Abuse  Information  which  gives  the  pub- 
lic a  central  office  within  the  Federal 
Government  to  contact  for  information 
and  assistance  concerning  this  social 
problem.  Other  public  information  and 
education  activities  are  also  supported 
including  a  program  directed  toward  in- 
creasing public  knowledge  about  alcohol 
and  alcoholism. 

Executive  direction  and  management 
services:  Institute  staff  responsible  for 
executive  direction,  program  planning 
and  evaluation,  biometric  and  legislative 
services,  and  administrative  manage- 
ment are  fiuided  in  this  subactivlty. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


April  30,  1971 


1970  1971 

Ktual     estlmits 


1972 
estimate 


St  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

Clinical  and  community 
services,  total  program  ' 

costs ♦1,884       44,960         48,508 

Unfunded  adjustments  to 
total  program  costs: 
Property,  services,  or 
capital  assets  trans- 
ferred in  without  charge.        —135         —135  —135 


Total,  proeam  costs, 

funded 41,749       44,825         48,373 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources   373         -380  -562 


Total,  obligations.. 


42,122       44,445        47,811 


St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  provides  treat- 
ment and  care  for  the  mentally  ill  who 
are  either  beneflciaries  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Programs  of  the  hospital 
are  financed  by  Federal  appropriations 
covering  treatment  and  care  of  Federal 
beneflciaries  and  by  reimbursements 
made  to  the  hospital  for  services  ren- 
dered other  patient  groups,  principally 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Federal  appropriations  to  the  hospital 
are  of  the  indefinite  tjrpe,  under  which 
the  hospitEd  receives,  in  appropriated 
funds,  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  reimbursements  actually  received 
during  the  year,  for  patient  care  provided 
by  the  hospital,  and  the  total  program 
costs  approved  by  the  Congress  for  the 
year. 

Treatment  programs  of  the  hospital 
operate  on  both  an  inpatient  and  out- 
patient basis.  St.  Elizabeths  operates  a 
commimity  mental  health  center  on  its 
campus,  vrtiich  serves  the  population  of 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


In  Uwuaands  ot  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
esttmite 


1972 
•itimali 


Studies,  traioiog,  and  sys- 
tems development: 

Grants  and  contracts 30,123       51,712        55  218 

Direct  operations 2,400         3,514  3^712 

Program  direction  and 

management  services...        1,850        2,400         2,484 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 34,373       57,626        61,484 

Change  in  selected  resources.       8.195 

Total  obligations 42,568       57,626        61,484 


The  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development  has  been 
established  as  the  principal  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  improve  the  organization, 
deUvery.  and  financing  of  health  serv- 
ices by  stimulating  and  supporting  re- 
search, development,  demonstrations, 
and  related  training.  The  National  Cen- 
ter is  focusing  on  national  priority  prob- 
lems in  health  services  such  as  rising 
costs,  imequal  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion of  health  services,  inadequate  meth- 
ods for  planning  and  decisionmaking, 
and  shortages  of  professional  persomel. 

In  order  to  focus  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  effectively,  the  critical  areas 
which  are  most  likely  to  yield  results  on 
a  national  scale  are  being  identified.  To 
date  these  are:  Development  of  experi- 
mental community  health  services  sys- 
tems; new,  national  acceptable  types  of 
health  services  manpower  to  expand 
physician  services;  simplified  financing 
arrangements  and  effective  cost  contain- 
ment methods;  improved  integration 
among  health  services  institutions  and 
among  programs  for  ambulatory  and  in- 
patient care;  nationally  applicable 
methods  of  performance  accounting,  in- 
cluding an  acceptable  and  usable  index 
of  health  status;  application  of  cost- 
effective  health  services  technology;  and 
training  in  health  services  research  and 
development  and  in  creative  manage- 
ment of  health  services  iimovations. 

Studies,  training,  and  systems  develop- 
ment; grants  and  contracts;  research 
and  development:  Grants  and  contracts 
are  awarded  to  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, academic  and  other  research  orga- 
nizations to  conduct  analyses  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  technological  factors 
which  affect  the  organization,  financ- 
ing, and  utilization  of  health  services. 
Large-scale  research  and  development 
projects  are  directed  primarily  at  con- 
taining the  rate  of  increase  of  medical 
care  costs,  and  developing  community- 
based  systems  for  delivering  health  serv- 
ices and  improving  the  availability  and 
utilization  of  care.  Contracts  will  be 
awarded  for  the  development  of  a  co- 
operative Federal-State-looal  health 
statistics  system. 

In  1972,  the  National  Center  will  ex- 
pand its  research  and  development  ef- 
fort into  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion-like settings.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  development  of  information  neces- 
sary for  sound  guidelines  with  respect  to 
enrollment,  scope  of  benefits,  and  use  of 
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services,  measures  of  health  care  effec- 
tiveness, financing  alternatives,  resource 
supply  and  use,  legal  and  market  factors. 
Information  systems,  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements. The  increase  will  support  re- 
search and  development  and  evaluation 
of  up  to  24  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 

Research  and  development  training: 
Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to  in- 
stitutions and  to  qualified  scholars  for 
supporting  research  and  managerial 
training  in  the  health  services  field. 

Direct  operations:  This  activity  sup- 
ports the  staff  which  designs  Emd  directs 
the  strategic  program  of  research  and 
development.  The  staff  obtains  high-level 
evaluation  of  all  proposals,  closely  moni- 
tors contracts,  reviews  results,  Informs 
the  professional  community  of  sig- 
nificant progress,  and  identifies  the  next 
steps  in  research  and  development. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  The  swjtivity  provides  the 
leadership  and  direction  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Center,  including 
oentral  management  services. 

COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND  SERVICES 
In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Pirtnersbip  for  health: 
Grants: 

Manning 

Formula 

Project 

Direct  operations 

Migrant  health  progwn: 

Grants 

Direct  operations 

Medical  care  standards  and 

implementation 

Program  direction  and  man- 
agement services 

Total  program  costs. 

funded 

Change  In  selected  r^ 
xnrces 

Total  obllgslioos 221,034     252,128 


16, 157 
.  85,783 
.  76, 226 

22,000 

90,000 

108,813 

7,228 

25,000 

90,000 

106,400 

4,989 

7,691 

4,012 
506 

14.000 
1,041 

17,000 
1,056 

5,790 

6,553 

6,736 

2,394 

2,493 

2,373 

.  195,857 

252, 128 

256,256 

25,178  . 

256,256 


This  appropriation  encompasses  activi- 
ties designed  to  improve  the  quality, 
quantity,  effectiveness,  smd  avaflabillty 
of  health  services  in  all  settings.  These 
activities  are  pursued  through  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Partnership  for  health:  Grants:  Plan- 
ning: Formula  for  comprehensive  health 
planning.  These  grants  are  awarded  to 
States  according  to  a  formula  bcued  on 
population  and  per  capita  income  with 
no  State  receiving  less  thsua  1  percent  of 
the  total,  to  provide  a  framework  in 
which  health  needs  and  resources  can 
be  analyzed  and  alternative  courses  of 
action  recommended.  Federal  flnanclEd 
participation  cannot  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  costs. 

Many  State  agencies  have  been  in- 
volved in  promoting  the  development  of 
•reawide  health  planning  agencies  with- 
in their  jurisdictions  and  wUl  continue  to 
work  with  them  toward  cooperative  ac- 
complishment of  mutual  objectives.  The 
strengthening  and  coordination  of  the 
work  of  existing  areawide  agencies  will 
become  increasingly  important  as  a  large 
nnmber  of  areawide  agencies  now  in  the 
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organization  phase  will  graduate  to  the 
planning  phase. 

In  1972,  great  emphasis  will  continue 
to  be  put  on  drawing  together  the  cate- 
gorical programs  in  health,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  health  services  to  peo- 
ple through  the  Joint  efforts  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Project  grants  for  areawide  compre- 
hensive health  planning:  Through  a 
project  grant  to  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit group  to  establish  an  areawide 
health  planning  agency,  a  community 
has  the  opportunity  to  work  toward  a 
more  coherent  and  efficient  areawide 
health  S3rstem  aimed  at  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  segments  of  the  population. 
Such  groups  as  private  health  practi- 
tioners, hospitals,  medical  schools,  volun- 
tary health  agencies,  health  deirart- 
ments,  local  governments,  consumers, 
and  specialized  planning  groups,  as  well 
as  urban  or  regional  general  planning 
agencies  now  work  through  an  institu- 
tionalized forum  to  reach  agreement  on 
local  priorities  for  facility,  service,  and 
manpower  development.  Federal  support 
cannot  exceed  75  percent  of  the  costs. 

Project  grants  for  training,  studies, 
and  demonstrations  for  comprehensive 
health  planning:  These  grants  provide 
support  iac  both  long-term  and  short- 
term  training  of  health  planners.  In 
1972.  regional  centers  will  be  redesigned 
to  encompass  a  wider  scope  oi  concerns. 
For  example,  demonstrations,  studies, 
and  continuing  education  for  profes- 
sionals and  consumers  will  become  a  con- 
cern of  these  centers.  Consumer  educa- 
tion programs  will  be  continued. 

Formula  grants  to  States  for  health 
services:  These  block  grants  to  State 
health  and  mental  health  authorities 
assist  the  States  in  attacking  those 
health  problems  they  consider  of  most 
immediate  importance.  The  State  plan 
for  carrying  out  these  programs  must  be 
In  accord  with  the  overtdl  plans  developed 
by  the  State  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agency.  By  statute,  at  least  15  per- 
cent of  these  funds  must  support  mental 
health  activities. 

The  1971  State  plans  for  programs 
supported  by  this  formula  grant  provided 
continuing  evidence  of  the  value  of  its 
flexibility.  A  high  percentage  of  States 
budgeted  increased  formula  moneys  for 
tuberculosis  activities.  Many  States  used 
these  funds  to  expand  and  strengthen 
outpatient  mental  health  services.  In 
addition,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on 
programs  of  outpatient  services  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  mental  health 
area. 

Project  grants  for  health  services  de- 
velopment: These  grants  provide  sup- 
port to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  for  activities  to  meet  speetal 
regionally  or  nationally  determined 
needs.  The  highest  priority  is  the  sup- 
port of  comprehensive  health  service 
programs  providing  primary  care  and  a 
broad  range  of  ambulatory  services.  The 
1972  program  will  provide  continuing 
support  for  community  health  compre- 
hensive health  service  programs  and 
component  projects.  It  also  indudes 
funds  for  comprehensive  health  centers 
which  were  previously  funded  by  tbe 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
which  will  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  addition,  it  provides  funds  for  the  cen- 
ters transferred  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  1971.  Higher  con- 
tinuation costs  and  expansion  of  these 
centers  will  be  financed  through  In- 
creased reimbursements  from  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  other  non-Federal  sources. 
The  comprehensive  health  service  proj- 
ects contribute  significantly  to  the  pro- 
vision of  family-oriented  primary  care 
to  population  groups  long  without  basic 
health  services.  A  major  portion  of  the 
projects  have  model  city  involvement. 

By  the  end  of  1972,  42  million  children 
will  be  inoculated  agsunst  German  mea- 
sles as  a  result  of  the  intensive  nation- 
wide rubella  immunization  program. 
Grants  will  also  be  awarded  to  support 
other  health  activities  and  venereal  dis- 
ease control  programs. 

Dtroct  operations:  This  activity  pro- 
vides for  the  directicm  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  program  in  the 
regional  offices,  including  the  partner- 
ship for  health.  It  also  provides  policy 
guidance,  professional  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  State  planning  and 
public  health  agencies,  the  areawide 
planning  agencies,  the  health  planning 
training  programs,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive health  service  programs  Including 
groiQ)  practice.  The  increase  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  oa  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning programs.  In  1972,  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  strengthening  management  ca- 
pabilities to  gamer  medicare-medicaid 
and  other  third-party  payments  for 
services  provided  by  comprehensive 
health  centers. 

Migrant  health  program:  Grants  are 
made  to  finance  part  of  the  costs  of 
establishing  family  health  services  clin- 
ics, to  provide  short-term  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  to  Improve  the  health  services 
of  agricultural  migrant  workers  and 
their  families.  Through  direct  opera- 
tions, the  program  provides  technical 
assistance  to  migrant  health  projects 
and  conducts  studies  vital  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program. 

Medical  care  standards  and  imple- 
mentation: This  activity  provides  tech- 
nical and  professional  assistance  to 
health  care  providers  and  State  and 
local  health  organizations,  as  well  as  as- 
sistance amd  consultation  to  State  medi- 
care agencies  and  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration staff  in  connection  with  the 
professional  health  aspects  of  titie  xvm 
medictuv  program.  Activities  such  as  the 
health  f  swsillty  survey  improvement  pro- 
gram for  training  and  upgrading  capabil- 
ities ot  State  surveyors;  clarification, 
strengthening,  and  revising  medicare 
standaitto;  and  the  development  of 
standards  for  new  benefits  as  designated 
in  amendments  to  the  social  security 
legislation  are  supported. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  This  activity  provides  for  over- 
all Executive  direction,  planning,  eval- 
uation, and  administrative  manage- 
ment of  the  Community  Health  Service 
programs. 
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MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 


In  thousands  of  doltirs 


1970  1971 

Ktual     estimate 


1972 
I  stimate 


Maternal  and  child  health: 

Grants  to  States 107.856      117,850 

Project  grants  75,825       83.350 

Research  and  training 14. 885       16, 935 

Program  direction  and 

management  services 4,166 

Family  planning  actlvilies: 
Project  grants  and  con- 
tracts.       22,800       31.765 

Pmtram  direction  and 

maoagement  services 1,804 

CtiHd  welfare 56,328 

ToUl  obligations .    277. 694      255. 870 


119.650 
90,380 
21,106 

4.299 


88,815 
2,122 


J26,372 


Maternal  and  child  health:  Thlsi  pro- 
gram has  as  its  major  goal  the  iJrovl- 
sion  of  health  services  to  mothers  and 
children,  especially  In  rural  areas  or 
areas  suffering  from  severe  economic  dis- 
tress. Through  assistance  to  States,  lo- 
calities, and  nonprofit  groups  it  directs 
primary  attention  to:  Reducing  Infant 
mortality  and  otherwise  promoting  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children;  and  lo- 
cating, diagnosing,  and  treating  children 
who  are  suffering  from  crippling  or  hand- 
icapping illnesses. 

Significant  contributions  to  recent  re- 
ductions in  the  Nation's  Infant  mortality 
rate  have  been  made  through  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  program  and  the 
comprehensive  maternity  and  infant  care 
projects. 

Grants  to  States:  Formula  grants  are 
made  to  States  for  health.  One-h|Jf  of 
the  amoimt  appropriated  must  be 
matched  by  the  States  and  the  remainder 
is  distributed  in  proportion  to  financial 
need  of  the  States,  except  that  no  more 
than  12  Mj  percent  of  the  appropriation 
may  be  used  for  special  project  gl'ants 

Maternal  and  child  health  services: 
Pimds  are  used  by  States  for  the  elxten- 
slon  and  improvement  of  health  s«-vices 
for  mothers  and  children. 

Crippled  children's  services:  $tate8 
utilize  funds  for  casefinding,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  children  who  are  crip- 
pled or  who  are  suffering  from  conditions 
leading  to  crippling.  i 

Project  grants:  Grants  are  made  to 
specified  agencies  to  meet  up  to  7$  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  comprehensive  health 
care  In  three  major  areas  as  follows: 

Maternity  and  infant  care:  State  and 
local  health  agencies  or  other  puhlic  or 
nonprofit  private  organizations  operate 
projects  to  help  reduce  Infant  and  ma- 
ternal mortality  and  the  Inddeoce  of 
mental  retardation  and  other  handicap- 
ping conditions  associated  with  child- 
bearing.  The  existing  projects  are  also 
serving  a  demonstrated  need  to  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  maternity 
services  to  women  in  low-income  Rreas. 

Health  of  s^ool  and  preschool,  chil- 
dren: State  or  local  agencies,  nUedical 
schools,  and  teaching  hospitals  conduct 
comprehensive  health  care  projects  for 
children  and  youth,  particularly  In.  areas 
where  low-income  families  are  concen- 
trated. 

Dental  health  of  children:  Static  and 
local  agencies  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit groups  are  eligible  to  conduct  com- 
prehensive dental  care  projects  fo^  chil- 
dren. ; 

Research    and    training:     Training: 
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Grants  are  made  to  public  or  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  Including 
university  afiOliated  mental  retardation 
centers  for  training  personnel  for  health 
care  and  related  services  for  mothers  and 
children.  The  1972  program  proposes  to 
Initiate  a  program  for  training  of  nurse 
midwlves,  pediatric  nurses,  and  physi- 
cians' assistants. 

Research :  The  focus  of  this  program  ia 
to  support  research  which  shows  promise 
of  substantial  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  maternal  and  child  health 
or  crippled  children's  services  and  to 
study  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
through  research  grants,  contracts,  or 
Jolntiy  fljianced  cooperative  arrange- 
ments. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  This  activity  provides  for  ex- 
ecutive direction,  planning,  and  general 
management  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  program. 

Psunily  pltmnlng  activities :  One  of  the 
most  effective  measures  for  reducing  in- 
fant and  maternal  mortality  and  im- 
proving the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  families  is  through  the  provision  of 
family  platming  services  which  enable 
families  to  decide  the  number  and  spac- 
ing of  their  children.  Thus,  the  Child 
Health  Act  of  1967  specified  that  not  less 
than  8  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  maternal  and  child  health 
should  be  available  for  family  planning, 
and  In  October  1969.  the  National  Center 
for  Family  Planning  Services  was  es- 
taWIshed  to  achieve  the  goal  set  forth 
by  the  President  in  July  1969,  of  .oro- 
vidlng  adequate  family  planning  services 
to  all  those  who  want  them,  but  cannot 
afford  them,  within  5  years.  The  follow- 
ing programs  administered  by  tiie  Center 
are  designed  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Project  grants  and  contracts.  Services 
delivery:  Project  grants  are  to  State  and 
local  *"ealth  agencies  or  other  public  or 
nonprofit  organizations  under  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  projects  to  pro- 
vide family  planning  services.  Grants  will 
also  be  awarded  in  1972  under  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  con- 
tains no  specific  grant  matching  require- 
ments and  higher  funding  authoriza- 
tions. This  will  enable  a  larger  number 
and  greater  variety  of  organizations  to 
apply  for  funds. 

Training  and  education:  I»roject 
grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to 
train  allied  and  other  health  personnel 
for  service  in  family  planning  clinics,  to 
educate  and  inform  families  of  the  bene- 
fits of  vol\mtary  family  planning,  to  de- 
velop Improved  training  programs  for 
family  planning  workers,  and  to  develw 
Improved  family  planning  education  and 
Information  materials. 

Services  delivery  Improvement:  Proj- 
ect contracts  are  awarded  for  the  sup- 
port of  operational  research  projects  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  delivery  of  family 
planning  services;  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  demonstrate  and  encourage  the 
utilization  of  Improved  family  planning 
services  delivery  methods;  and  for  pro- 
gram plaiming  and  eveJuation. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  This  activity  supports  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  decentralized  services 
delivery  project  grant  program;  tlie  de- 
velopment and   operation   of   training, 
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education,  information,  and  Bervlc«8 
delivery  improvement  programs;  and  the 
planning,  evaluation,  coordination,  di- 
rection, and  administrative  management 
of  the  programs  of  the  National  Center 
for  Family  Planning  Services. 

REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual     estimate      estlmatt 


Regional  medical  programs: 

Grants 78,202       70.298         75.000 

Direct  operations 1,2M         1,887  1,747 

Technical  assistance  and 

disease  control 11,318       13,332  8,749 

Program  direction  and 

management  services 2,716         2,090  1,460 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 93.530       87.607        86.956 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources        6,955  

Total  oblliatlons 100,485      87,607        86,956 

Regional  medical  programs.  Grants: 
The  regional  medical  programs  promote 
and  sustain,  through  grants,  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments amcwig  the  Nation's  health  profes- 
sions and  institutions  for:  the  improve- 
ment of  regional  health  resources  and 
services,  smd  enhancement  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  providers  of  care  at  the  com- 
munity level ;  and  specifically  to  improve 
personal  health  care  for  persona  threat- 
ened by  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
kidney  disease,  and  related  diseases. 
These  activities  are  aimed  at  Improving 
the  quality  of  health  care  and  strength- 
ening the  health  care  system  generally 
throughout  the  Nation. 

A  major  shift  in  emphasis  by  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  will  be  directed 
toward  improved  and  expanded  service 
by  existing  physicians,  nurses,  and  other 
allied  health  persoimel;  increase  utiliza- 
tion of  new  types  of  allied  health  person- 
nel; new  and  specific  mechanisms  that 
provide  qusdity  control  and  improved 
standards  and  decreased  costs  of  care  In 
hospitals;  early  detection  of  disease;  im- 
plementation of  the  most  efficient  use  of 
all  phases  of  health  care  technology;  and 
supporting  the  necessary  catalytic  role 
to  help  Initiate  necessary  consolidation 
or  reorganization  of  health  care  acUvittes 
to  achieve  maximum  efficiency. 

Direct  operations:  This  activity  in- 
cludes reviewing,  processing,  and  award- 
ing of  grants;  providing  health  data  re- 
quired by  the  central  regional  medical 
program  staff  and  the  55  local  regional 
medical  programs  in  the  implementation 
of  their  activities;  and  maintaining  ap- 
propriate relationships  with  government 
and  private  agencies  concerned  with  im- 
proving the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services. 

Technical  assistance  and  disease  con- 
trol: These  funds  wUl  support  activities 
aimed  at:  First,  providing  continuing 
education  assistance  to  the  wide  range  of 
health  occupations  in  the  55  regions  in- 
volved in  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  kidney  disease,  and  related 
diseases;  second,  provldirig  technical  and 
professional  assistance  for  the  regiwial 
medical  programs  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  their  activities 
and  for  promotion  of  the  application  of 
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new  concepts,  standards,  and  practices 
In  the  areas  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  kidney  disease,  and  related 
diseases;  third,  preventing  and  con- 
trolling chronic  kidney  disease  through 
Improving  artificial  kidney  treatment 
and  increasing  the  use  of  kidney  dialysis 
methods  as  a  step  toward  more  per- 
manent treatment — cadaver  trans- 
plantation; aivd,  fourth,  reducing  the 
number  of  cigarette  smokers  by  stimul- 
ating and  supporting  national.  State,  and 
local  activities  to  help  those  who  wish  to 
stop  smoking  and  by  encouraging  youth 
not  to  take  up  the  practice. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  This  activity  provides  for  a  cen- 
tral staff  needed  in  planning,  directing, 
and  evaJuating  the  broad  scope  of  pro- 
gram activities  that  exist  in  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs  Service;  maintains 
effective  communication  and  informa- 
tion links  with  the  local  regional  medical 
programs  and  the  general  public;  and 
provides  management  services  such  as 
personnel  management,  management 
policy,  contract  administration,  and  gen- 
eral administrative  services. 

DISEASE  CONTROL 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Prevention  and  control: 

Grants 1.925         4,414  2,144 

Direct  operations 34,376       33.498         34,826 

Laboratory  improvement 6,627         7,211  7,343 

Occupational  health: 

Grants 2,950 

Direct  operations... 13,515 

Radiological  health: 

Grants 2, 245 

Direct  operations 8,981 

Community  environmental 

management 3.699 

Program  direction  and 
management  services 2,173        2,323  2,340 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 45,101       47.446        78,043 

Change  in  selected 
resources —3.247     —1,649 

Total  obligations 41,854       45,797         78,043 

This  program  provides  facilities  and 
services  for  the  Investigation,  prevention, 
and  suppression  of  diseases  and  occupa- 
tional injuries  by  direct  development, 
advancement,  and  demonstration  of 
knowledge,  and  techniques,  through  re- 
search grants,  and  through  prevention 
of  the  introduction  of  communicable  dis- 
eases from  foreign  countries. 

Prevention  and  control:  Grants:  Re- 
search grants  are  awarded  to  OTganlza- 
tions,  institutions,  and  Individuals  for  re- 
search concerned  with  epidemiology,  pre- 
vention, laboratory  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  communicable  diseases  at  the 
community  level. 

Direct  operation:  Communicable  dis- 
eases: Scientific  and  technical  skills  in 
the  fields  of  epidemiological  medicine 
and  microbiology  are  provided  to  State 
and  local  health  departments  through 
investigations,  consultations,  and  demon- 
strations. Professional  competence  in  the 
investigation  of  epidemic  outbreaks  is 
afforded  to  the  States  through  the  staff 
of  the  Epidemic  Intelligence  Service 
which  is  constantly  alert  to  epidemic  sit- 
uations in  the  country.  These  EIS  offi- 
cers provide  a  wide  range  of  service,  in- 
duding    epidemic    aid.   epidemiological 
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field  investigations,  consultations  in  com- 
municable disease  centred,  surveillance 
of  infectious  diseases,  and  collaborative 
field  and  laboratory  research. 

Tuberculosis :  Studies  are  conducted  in 
epidemiology,  prevention,  detection,  diag- 
nosis, and  therapy  of  tuberculosis.  This 
research  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  hesdth  departments, 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  private  investiga- 
tors, and  others.  The  results  of  the  ap- 
plied research  are  made  available  to  the 
States  and  Integrated  into  tuberculosis 
control  programs  by  means  of  demcm- 
strations,  consultative  services,  opera- 
tional studies,  and  training  activities. 

Venereal  diseases:  Research  and 
evaluation  activities  are  directed  toward 
maintenance  of  uniformly  satisfactory 
nationwide  serologic  services;  develop- 
ment and  introduction  of  new  syphilis 
diagnostic  tests;  development  of  an  im- 
munizing agent  for  syphilis;  improve- 
ment of  diagnostic  techniques  for  gonor- 
rhea; evaluation  of  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  therapy ;  and  the  Improvement  of 
control  procwlures.  Scientific  and  gen- 
eral information  about  venereal  disease 
for  both  professional  and  lay  groups  Is 
disseminated  through  State  Eigencies. 

Foreign  quarantine:  Certain  visa  ap- 
plicants are  examined  in  wder  to  deter- 
mine those  who  are  excludable  for  physi- 
cal or  mental  reasons.  Other  inspec- 
tions— persons  and  importations — are 
made  to  prevent  the  Introduction  into 
the  United  States  of  quarantinable  and 
other  communicable  diseases. 

Nutrition:  Research  and  evaluation 
activities  are  directed  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  specific  factors  which  cause  nu- 
tritional diseases,  the  relationship  of  nu- 
trition to  other  health  problems,  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  extent  of  nu- 
tritional problems.  Corrective  action  and 
prevention  of  nutritional  diseases  is 
sought  through  the  conduct  of  demon- 
strations and  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments and  other  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations. 

Laboratory  Improvement:  A  compre- 
hensive national  laboratory  improvement 
program  is  administered  through  re- 
search for  improving  and  standardizing 
laboratory  methodology  and  through 
evaluation  of  techniques,  materials,  and 
reagents  used  in  public  health  labora- 
tories. Individuals  are  provided  experi- 
mental viuM^es  and  special  immune 
globulin  is  distributed  to  c<mtrol  labora- 
tory infections.  States  are  also  provided 
consultation,  training,  and  information- 
al services  in  laboratory  techniques.  The 
program  provides  for  upgrading  tbe  per- 
formance of  the  Nation's  clinical  labora- 
tories and  for  the  licensure  and  evalua- 
tion of  clinical  laboratories  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Occupational  health:  In  order  to  mini- 
mize the  hl^  economic  and  social  costs 
of  worker  illness  and  injury,  the  program 
conducts  health  research  and  provides 
technical  assistance  to  other  agencies 
and  to  industry  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  occupational  hazards  and  dis- 
eases. The  1972  increase  will  provide  for: 
further  development  of  the  National  Sur- 
veillance Networic,  expanded  efforts  to 
reduce  the  health  effects  of  noise,  devel- 
opment of  environmental  and  medical 
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control  measures  in  the  area  of  byasl- 
nosis,  the  develoianent  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive Inplant  health  service,  con- 
tinuation of  examinations  and  research 
required  by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  programs  re- 
lated to  the  recently  enacted  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
which  provides  for  extending  health  pro- 
tection to  the  Nation's  work  force. 

Radiological  health:  This  program  \s 
responsible  for  the  control  and  preven- 
tion of  radiation  hazards  to  man.  This  is 
SMXomplished  through  basic  and  applied 
research  on  the  sources,  levels,  and  ef- 
fects of  both  ionizing  and  nonionizing 
rsuUation  as  wdl  as  on  means  of  protect- 
ing the  public.  The  1972  Increase  will  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  of  inplant  tmd 
field  surveys  to  determine  compliance 
with  performance  standards  and  new  and 
expanded  projects  to  determine  short- 
term  and  long-term  effects  of  radiation 
exposure. 

Community  environmental  manage- 
moit:  This  program  concentrates  its  ef- 
forts toward  the  human  ecological  as- 
pects in  the  research  smd  management 
of  environmental  conditions  associated 
with  man's  home,  nelgliborhood.  metro- 
I>olltan  area,  and  regional  complexities. 
Assistance  Is  provided  Federal,  State,  and 
local  communities  or  agencies  through 
technical  consultation,  training,  and 
planning  guidance  for  safe  and  healthful 
environments. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services :  This  Includes  top  management 
and  staff  services  for  the  National  Center. 

MEOtCAL  FACIUTIES  CONSTRUCTION 

In  thousands  oi  dollare 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Construction  imtt ZOO^STC  170.212  58.^ 

Direct  loans 30,000  30,000 

Interest  subsidies 4,700  20,600 

District  of  Columbia  iMdIcal  „ 

(acuities 11,337  19,365  7.000 

Proram  direction  and  tech- 

nteal  asslrtanee 3.662  3,314  3.395 

"'SI^'S'""'.'*.^.....    215.575  227.591  119,275 

Change  In  selected  rwouttes.     55.557  

Total  obligations 271,132  227.581  119,275 


Federal  funds  are  provided  on  a  grant 
or  loan  basis  to  assist  States,  other  public 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  organizations  in 
the  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities. 
Loans  made  to  private,  nonprofit  health 
facilities  are  guartmteed  and  the  interest 
on  those  loans  is  subsidized. 

Construction  grants:  Funds  appropri- 
ated for  construction  grants  will  be 
directed  toward  construction  of  ambula- 
tory care  faclHtles  including  outpatient 
fadUties.  rehabUitation  facilities,  and 
mental  health  facilities. 

Direct  loans:  Construction  of  health 
faculties  oimed  by  public  agencies- 
States,  cities,  counties,  hospital  dis- 
tricts, and  so  forth— is  supported  by 
a  program  of  direct  loans.  Loans  will  be 
made  in  exchange  for  public  agency  com- 
mitments in  the  form  of  bonds.  Conciu-- 
rent  with  the  transaction  between  the 
Department  of  Healtb.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Oie  public  agency,  the  bonds 
wUl  be  sold  by  HEW  to  the  Federal  Na- 
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tlonal  Mortgage  Association  and  other 
investors.  Proceeds  from  these  sales  by 
HEW  of  obligations  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  direct  loans.  No  ^- 
propriatlon  of  Federal  funds  is  required, 
however,  it  Is  necessary  that  contract 
authority  of  $30,000,000  be  authorized. 

Interest  subsidies:  Under  the  redlre<»t- 
ed  Hill-Burton  program.  Federal  support 
for  construction  of  inpatient  health 
facilities  such  as  hospitals  and  long 
term  care  centers  would  be  avaOable 
through  gxiaranteed  loans  with  interest 
subsidies  for  private,  nonprofit  hoepitWs 
and  direct  loans  for  facilities  owned  by 
public  agencies.  These  types  of  facilities 
generate  the  income  from  fees  for  serv- 
ices and  third-party  payments  necessary 
for  repayment  of  mortgage  loans.  The 
amount  requested  for  1972  would  fund 
the  loan  gimrantee  and  loan  fund  trpm 
which  interest  gubsidies.  direct  loans, 
discharge  of  guarantee  obligations,  amd 
other  authorized  expenses  will  be  paid 

District  of  Columbia  medical  facilities: 
Grants  and  loans  to  assist  public  ^nd 
private   nonprofit  medical  facilities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  authorlaed. 
Program  direction  and  technical  as- 
sistance:   State   agencies   are   provided 
technical  assistance  in  determining  ad- 
ditional facilities  required  and  devel6p- 
Ing   programs   to   meet   tbe   indicated 
needs.  State  plans  are  reviewed  for  cWi- 
formance    with   plaxmlng   criteria    ^d 
guidelines.    Assistance    is    provided,  to 
States  and  communities  in  the  planning, 
programing,  designing,  and  functlontng 
of  hospital  and  other  health  facilltlee. 
and  proposed  projects  are  revleweq  to 
determine    eligiblUty    and    compUakice 
with  the  law  and  regulations.  In  addi- 
tion,   the    program    provides    program 
management  assistance   and  consulta- 
tion to  health  facility  construction  proj- 
ects assisted  under  the  Federal  Houfing 
Administration  loan  guarantee  progr^, 
and  under  sections  202  and  214  of  the 
Appalachian    Redevelwment    Admlhis- 
tration  and  to  rehabilitation  faci^tles 
assisted  under  section  12  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  i 

PATIENT  CARE  ANO  SPECIAL  HEALTH  SERVICffi 
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wnphasls  on  the  use  of  service  arrange- 
ments with  private  and  Federal  sources 
for  such  care  and  the  conversion  of  the 
existing  facilltieB  to  community  use. 

Coast  Guard:  This  activity  provides 
PHS  personnel  to  staff  infirmaries,  dis- 
pensaries, and  sickbays  at  shore  stations, 
air  stations,  and  on  board  vessels.  Con- 
tract care  is  also  provided  in  civilian  or 
other  Federal  facilities.  As  an  adjunct 
service  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
quality  health  care,  this  activity  is  also 
Initiating  programs  in  industrial,  under- 
water, and  aviation  medicine,  and  in 
environmental  sanltaUon. 

Federal  employees:  This  activity  pro- 
vides surveys  of  and  consultation  to  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Federal  executive  boards 
and  associations,  and  Federal  employee 
organisations,  upon  request,  on  the  es- 
tablishment and  evaluation  of  Federal 
employee  health  activities.  OccupaUonal 
health  programs  are  provided  to  Federal 
agendee  on  a  reimbursable  beuds,  on  re- 
quest. 

Payment  to  Hawaii:  Grants  are  made 
to  Hawaii  to  defray  the  cost  of  care  and 
treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy. 

Personnel  detailed  to  other  agencies: 
Medical,  dental,  and  other  professional 
personnel  are  detaUed  to  other  Federal 
agencies  on  a  rdmbursable  basis. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  This  activity  provides  advice, 
guidance,  direction,  and  management 
servicee  to  the  above  activities.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  contracting  for  the  care 
of  primary  beneficiaries  in  1972. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  STATISTICS 


April  30,  1971 


Health  Statistics  ccMnprises  the  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  measurement  of  the  health  status 
of  the  Nation  and  in  developing  and  ap- 
plying optimimi  technicsJ  methods  for 
the  collection,  processing,  and  analysis 
of  health  statistics.  It  Includes:  The  col- 
lection, compilation,  analysis,  and  dis- 
semination of  statistics  on  births,  deaths, 
fetal  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces,  and 
other  health  data  related  to  these  basic 
vital  events;  continuing  surveys  and  spe- 
cial health  statistics  studies  on  the 
amount,  distributions,  and  effects  of  ill- 
ness and  disability  in  the  United  States 
and  services  received  for  or  because  of 
such  conditions;  studies  of  health  survey 
methods  with  a  view  toward  their  con- 
tinued improvement;  and  technical  swl- 
vlce  and  assistance  on  the  application  of 
statistical  methods  in  the  health  and 
medical  fields. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  All  of  the  program  activities  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics are  centrally  directed  and  managed. 
The  OCBce  of  the  Director  establishes 
program  priorities  for  the  Center  and 
provides  centralized  administrative  man- 
agement support.  The  Office  of  Program 
Planning  and  Evaluation  reviews  pro- 
gram plans  and  periodically  evaluates 
overall  effectiveness  of  program  activi- 
ties. 

RETIREMENT  PAY  AND  MEDICAL  BENEFITS  FOR 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


In  thousands  ol  dollais 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 

estimate 


In  thousands  o(  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Nationai  ««til  and  hMtth 
itatistics.        

8,644 
541 

9,516 
599 

14,618 

Profrim  dirertton  and  man- 
asenMnt  saivtcM 

635 

ToW  prof  ram  cottt, 

9,185 
81 

10.  US 

15.253 

Change  In  selected  reaourcM. 

Total  oMIfftiein. 

9,266 

10.115 

15,253 

Dependents'  medical  care. 


7.989        8.457 


9,996 


In  thousands  of  dollarf 

1970  1971  fl972 

actual     eetimata      eaUmate 


Medkal  tan  for  spadai 
voape: 
MerdMnt  aeafflM.  lepers. 
and  other  prtmary  Mne- 

ItiMtas. 78,912 

CoMt  Guard 3.913 

Fedwal  emptoyye- fljl 

Payweai  te  ItMMil- 1.2«> 

PmMHMl  detitM  to  oUw 

atendet -■-■_- «« 

Pnfrm  dlreeBon  and 
MMaMMMl  SMvteas 2.758 

Total  piofiaffl  CDstt, 

(unded     90,5» 

Cini«e  In  satacted  reeoufMS-  755 

Total  oMtalienL 91,354 


87,822 
4,468 
4,188 
1,200 

452 

2.632 


k 


i0a762 


Oil 

.665 

4.905 

1,200 

452 

2,610 


rs-sw 

4.889 


100,712 


p4.681 


MeCUeal  care  for  spedal  groups:  Jier- 
chant  seamen,  lepers,  and  other  prlfiary 
beneficiaries:  In  1972,  this  activity  will 
fund  medical  care  for  American  mer- 
chant seamen,  Pid»llc  Health  Setvlce 
Commissioned  Corps  personnel,  land 
other  beneficiaries.  The  budget  places 


The  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics was  estebllshed  as  a  research- 
oriented  statistical  organization,  to  exer- 
cise an  overall  responsibility  in  the  di- 
verse areas  of  health  statistics.  The  Cen- 
ter is  committed  to  provide  a  factual 
statistical  basis  for  planning  national 
programs  designed  to  advamce  the  healtl^ 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people 
The  Center  provides  national  leadership 
in  collecting,  analysing,  and  disseminat- 
ing essential  statistical  data  which  will 
be  the  basis  for  the  development  of  sound 
national  health  policies  and  programs. 

The  Center  tests  existing  statistical 
and  survey  techniques  and  develops  new 
techniques;  provides  technical  assistance 
to,  and  trahalng  for.  State  and  local  vital 
and  health  statistics  personnel;  partici- 
pates In  mutually  beneficial  programs  of 
research  in  foreign  countries;  and  main- 
tains working  relationships  on  a  world- 
wide basis  with  a  variety  of  health  and 
health-r^ated  organizations. 

National  vital  and  health  statistics: 
The  program  of  the  National  Center  for 


This  activity  provides  funds  for  care 
in  non-Public  Health  Service  facUlUes 
for  dependents  of  PHS  beneficiary  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  re- 
tired personnel  in  accordance  with  the 
Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. Care  provided  directly  in  PHS  fa- 
cilities is  flaanced  imder  the  appropria- 
tion, "Patient  care  and  special  health 
services." 

BUILDINGS  ANO  FACILITIES 


In  thousands  of  dollafs 


1970  1971  1972 

actual     estimate      estimate 


National  Institute  ot  Mental 

Health:  ,  ,,. 

St  Elizabrtis  Hospitrt 981  3,730 

Other            **  250 

Center  for  Disease  Control 422  3, 182 

Federal  health  pcopams 

servica 2.104  1.917 

Total^grameorts.  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Chaflfe  in  seleirted  resources.  -2,280  1.973 

Total  obligations l.Ml  11.052 


1.920 

273 

1,551 

1,322 


5.066 
-1,939 


3,127 


This  a«>roprlatlon  includes  all  pro- 
posed direct  construction  items  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration except  construction  of  In- 
dian health  faclUties.  It  also  hicludes 
certain  health-related  facilities  trans- 
ferred from  the  fbrmer  environmental 
health  services  during  1971. 


AjrrU  so,  1971 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 


In  thousands  ol  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estinate 


1972 
estimate 


tonjjjm^it  and  central  ^^^^^       ^^^^^        ^^^^ 

Ckance  in  seiecled  resources-        -90 

Total  obligations 10.721       10,777         11,788 

The  OfBce  of  the  Administrator  pro- 
vides a  central  staff  needed  in  planning, 
directing,  and  administering  the  broad 
scope  of  program  activities  in  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion Staff  assistance  Is  provided  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  formulating  policy  in  the 
areas  of  grant-in-aid  and  contract  ad- 
ministration, fhiancial  management, 
personnel,  and  general  services. 

In  1972,  through  continued  emphasis 
on  program  evaluation,  it  Is  planned  to 
assess  the  progress  and  the  degree  to 
which  HSMHA  programs  are  meethig 
the  goals  of  the  Secretary  and  the  stated 
objectives  of  HSMHA.  The  Office  of  the 
Administrator  plans,  through  stronger 
direction,  to  provide  improved  program 
coordination,  eliminate  overlap,  and  thus 
provide  a  more  efficient  and  economic 
organization.  It  will  continue  to  provide 
program  direction  and  administrative 
services  required  for  the  management  of 
the  various  HSMHA  programs. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES 
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and  other  fi^d  health  imits  operated 
directly  by  the  Indian  Health  Service,  as 
well  as  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  State  and  local  health  orga- 
nizations. A  program  to  train  Indians  as 
commimlty  health  representatives  pro- 
viding educational,  sanitation,  and  re- 
ferral services  to  the  Indian  population 
will  be  continued  and  oilarged. 

A  community-based  mental  health 
program  utilizing  Indians  as  community 
mental  health  workers  will  be  expanded 
in  1972  as  will  programs  for  improving 
maternal  and  child  health  with  empha- 
sis on  family  planning.  Some  expansion 
in  the  dental  program  is  also  provided. 

Expanded  support  will  be  provided  in 
1971  and  1972  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  These  ftmds  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  major  Indian  health 
problems  such  as  otitis  medias,  mental 
health,  alcohoUsm,  and  maternal  and 
child  health,  as  well  as  expand  Indian 
community  health  projects  and  develop 
Indian  health  msmpower. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  FACIUTIES 

In  thousands  ol  dollars 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


PiKMtnr*  77.373       89.954         98,512 

XS^-s^r^::::::::  27.*8o    ^.i62     38.298 

Administration 2.069         ^,265  Z,3lb 

Adiostment  of  prior  year 

costs ~'  

^"tt*"."'."*^: 106.916     124,381       139,126 

Chanie  in  wl'eeted  resources.       1,715  

Total  oUiiations 108.631      124,381       139.126 

Patient  care:  This  activity  consists  of 
the  operation  of  49  general  hospitals  and 
their  outpatient  clinics  and  two  tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums  and  medical  care  xmder 
contract  with  non-Federal  hospitals, 
clinics,  private  physicians,  and  dentists, 
as  well  as  contractual  arrangements 
with  State  and  local  health  organiza- 
tions. 

A  concerted  effort  will  be  made  in  1972 
to:  Improve  the  proficiency  of  the  lab- 
oratory system  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  services  provided,  and  reduce  the 
backlog  of  critical  facility  safety  and 
hazard  projects  in  the  maintenance  smd 
repair  program.  In  addition,  expansion 
of  the  COTitract  health  care  program  to 
provide  a  moderate  increase  in  genersil 
average  daily  patients  is  provided  for  in 
1972. 

Field  health  services:  These  include 
programs  in  sanitation,  health  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  maternal,  and  child 
health,  school  health,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  commimlcable  disease  control, 
medical  social  services,  public  health 
nursing,  oral  health,  fainlly  planning, 
and  mental  health.  The  services  are  pro- 
vided  through  health   centers,   clinics. 
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ment  of  plans  and  operational  capabil- 
ity for  civilian  health  manpower  as  well 
as  utilization  and  distribution  of  health 
resources;  develop  and  initiate  disaster 
management  services;  and  continue  the 
operation  of  training  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  Total  program  control  is  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  and  planning 
of  programs  that  will  afford  adequate 
medical  care  for  individuals  in  medical 
emergencies.  The  estimate  for  1972  pro- 
vides for  a  continuing  activity  that  furn- 
ishes program  direction,  coordination, 
and  management  services  to  carry  out 
the  total  emergency  health  preparedness 
program.  Working  relationships  are  to 
be  maintained  with  professional  organi- 
zations and  other  Government  agencies 
for  the  development  of  an  effective  dis- 
aster readiness  program  for  the  civilian 
population. 

SERVICE  AND  SUPPLY  FUND 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Hospitals:  „  ,„  ,„- 

New  and  replacement 1,855  853  107 

Modernlration  and  repair.-  424  1,708  549 

Outpatient  care  tacilities 977  2,291  453 

Grants  to  community  .„  .._ 

facilities         - 1.880  420  107 

Sanitation  facilities 11,243  22,150  a,»0 

Personnel  quarters 627  726  183 

Total  program  costs,  .  ..,..« 

fonded  -----  17,006  28,178  24,789 

Change  in  selected  resources,  4,448  -2,952  -5,850 

Total  obligations 21.454  25,226  18.939 


EMERGENCY  HEALTH 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Madkal  stockpile -2.086  3,667  3,144 

Communrtv  preparedness 1.470  1,543  1.9Z4 

Program  direction  and  man- 

agement  aerviees 1,209  1,342  1,299 

Total     program     costs, 

funded  .  -  593  6,552  5,967 

Change  in  selected  resources.  4,046  -1.675  -1,936 

Total  obligations 4,639  4,877  4,031 


Medical  stockpile:  The  goal  of  this  ac- 
tivity is  to  provide  essential  medicsd  ma- 
terial for  civilian  needs  in  time  of  dis- 
aster. Medical  supplies  and  equipment 
have  been  assembled  into  emergency 
packaged  disaster  hospitals  which  are  lo- 
cated throughout  the  United  States  in 
affiliation  with  local  community  hos- 
pitals. 

Commimlty  preparedness:  Programs 
are  inaugurated  smd  maintained  to  sup- 
port the  preparation  of  national  emer- 
gency health  and  medical  plans,  and  the 
development  of  prepsu-edness  action  proj- 
ects to  achieve  a  continuity  of  health 
services  necessary  to  meet  all  conditions 
of  a  national  emergency.  The  estimate 
for  1972  provides  for  a  moderate  program 
to  assist  States  and  communities  during 
disaster  situations,  continue  the  develop- 


In  thousands  ol  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
ettiaMte 

1972 
estimate 

Operating  casts,  funded: 
Fiscal  services  program: 
Cost  ol  services 

1.560 

2,020 
639 

68 
325 

7 

2.579 

2.015 

640 

210 
673 

2S 

29 

4 
8 

2,579 

Supply  distribution  sales 
program: 

Costof  goods  sold.... 

Other - 

PubKeatioM  storage  and 

distribution  program: 

2,015 
640 

210 

Common  sanrteaa  program : 

673 

Capital  OMtUy,  funded: 

Puichaaaoiaqurpmant.. 
Supply  dWribution  sales 

program:  Purchaaa  of 

equTpmaat 

PublicatioM  storage  and 

distribution  program  of 

26 

29 

4 

Common  sorvicts  progrsm: 

8 

Total  program  easts, 

funded 

Chanp  in  aatoctad  resources. 
Adjttstmant  In  selected 
reaourees  (donated 
working  capttaO 

4,619 
-474 

-1 

6,114 
lOS 

6,184 
105 

Total  obligations 

4,144 

6,219 

6.289 

This  fund  finances  medical  supply  and 
service  operations  of  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration.  It  is 
reimbursed  from  the  appropriations  sup- 
porting the  programs  benefited. 

Budget  program:  The  principal  activ- 
ities of  the  fimd  are  carried  out  at:  the 
Supply  Service  Center,  which  maintains 
toventories  of  medical  stock  and  sup- 
plies to  meet,  in  part,  the  requirements 
of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  and  requisitions 
of  other  Government  organizations;  the 
Office  of  Financial  Management  and  the 
OfBce  of  Systems  Management  which 
finances  accoimting  and  auditing  serv- 
ices and  data  processing  services  for 
headquarters  offices  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Adminlstratiaa: 
tiie  Publications  Storage  and  Distributlcoi 
Center,  which  stores  and  issues  publica- 
tions relating  to  health  and  well  being 
of  the  individual;  the  Common  Services 
Program  which  provides  a  wide  range  of 
centralized  services  to  the  Pubhc  Health 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare  offices  occups^lQg 
the  ParUawn  Building,  Rockvllle,  Md. 
Of  major  Importance  amuig  these  sert- 
ices  are  printing  and  reproduction,  tel#- 
communlcatlons.  telephone  management, 
procurement,  mall  and  messenger,  build- 
ing and  space  management,  parking  con- 
trol, conference  room  management,  ship- 
ping and  receiving,  motor  pool,  surplas 
property  utilization,  and  building  safety 
and  security.  This  fxmd  is  reimbursed 
from  sippllcable  appropriations  or  fimds 
available  when  services  are  performed 
or  stock  fiumlshed  on  the  basis  of  ratts 
which  shall  Include  estimated  or  actuiU 
charges  for  personal  services,  materials, 
equipment — iiuludlng  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, and  depreciation — and  othfr 
expenses. 

ADVANCES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


li72 
estim  ite 


Health  sarvkei  research  and 

dev«lopment 30  35 

Comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning and  servlcej 5  673 

Maternal  and  child  health 265 

Regional  medical  progiams...  243 

Disease  control 8.397  9,600 

Medical  facilities  construc- 
tion      2 

National  health  statistics 658  100 

OfRea  of  the  Administrator. . .  91  603 

Emergency  health 4.796  1.148 

Consolidatad  working  fund...  855  935 

Research  grants 1,106  1,559 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 16,181  14.920 

CiMnge  in  selected  resources.  —36 

Total  obliptions 16, 14S  14. 920 

Public  Health  Service  trust 
funds: 

Patients' iMnefits 33  19 

Gifts 137  254 

SpwialsUtisticalwork....  92  15 
Construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  Indian  sanita- 
tion facilities 297  146 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 558  434 

Change  In  selected  re- 
sources   —122  —40 

Total  obligations. 437  394 


10. 418 

2 
iOO 


14, 1 05 


n 

173 


103 

128 

1.125 


14,105 


16 
10 
15 


18 


:59 
-  14 


:45 


Gifts  to  the  Public  Health  Servlde, 
some  of  which  are  limited  to  specific  uses 
by  the  donors,  are  expended  for  the  bene- 
fit of  patients  at  PHS  hospitals,  and  fi>r 
research  of  other  activities  of  the  Servloe. 
Donations  are  also  received  by  St.  Elllzi- 
beths  Hospital  and  used  for  patlenis' 
benefits  as  provided  by  the  donors. 

Contributions  are  made  by  Indians  aHd 
others  to  be  served  toward  the  construc- 
tion, improvement,  extension,  and  pr( 
vision  of  sanitation  facilities. 


NATIONAL    INBTITDTES    OT    HKALTR 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  tie 
primary  arm  of  the  U.8.  Government  |n 
the  support  of  biomedical  research,  edu- 
cation, and  communications.  NIH's  mis- 
sion is  investigating  basic  life  processes, 
advancing  the  capability  for  the  di- 
agnosis, treatment,  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, and  supporting  the  development  of 
adequate  health  research,  educational, 
and  communications  resources. 

In  1972,  the  NIH  research  institutes 
will  initiate  or  expcuid  activities  in  se?- 
eral  high  priority  program  areas.  The 
National  Cancer  Institute  will  expBjad 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

research  on  viruses  as  a  cause  of  cancer, 
continuing  efforts  to  develc^  a  vaccine  or 
other  means  for  preventing  virus-in- 
duced cancers.  The  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  will  expand  research  in 
the  area  of  arteriosclerosis  and  pulmo- 
nary diseases  in  an  efTort  to  predict  and 
control  the  relationship  between  risk 
factors  and  the  Incidence  of  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  The  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research  will  expand  the 
efforts  of  the  national  caries  program 
dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  dental 
caries.  Expansion  in  the  study  of  biologi- 
cal effects  of  environmental  pollutants 
will  be  continued — the  laboratory  space 
available  for  this  research  will  double, 
enabling  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences  to  initiate 
new  programs  in  this  research  area.  A 
major  Increase  is  planned  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development  for  research  in  the 
biological,  behavioral,  and  social  proc- 
esses of  reproduction  and  contraception; 
and  the  study  of  diseases  and  other  fac- 
tors affecting  the  child  under  the  age  of 
six.  The  National  Eye  Institute  will  con- 
tinue its  research  efforts  in  the  diseases 
Emd  disorders  of  the  eye.  The  National 
Institute  of  Ariiiritis  and  Metabolic  Di- 
seases will  continue  its  activities  in  arti- 
ficial kidney/chronic  uremia  research, 
and  expand  its  research  efforts  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal Dlsetises  and  Stroke  will  maintain  a 
substantial  level  of  research  in  the  di- 
seases and  disorders  of  the  nervous  and 
sensory  systems.  The  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Science  will  support 
research  in  the  basic  medical  sciences,  as 
well  as  such  speciahzed  areas  as  anes- 
thesiology, radiology,  and  trauma.  The 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases  will  continue  to  provide 
support  for  research  in  respiratory,  viral, 
and  allergic  diseases,  and  transplanta- 
tion immunology.  The  research  training 
grant  programs  of  all  Research  Insti- 
tutes reflect  a  reduction  representing  a 
transfer  of  institutional  support  funds 
from  the  categorical  institutes  to  the  in- 
stitutional suiHwrt  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower 
Education  giving  the  schools  greater  flex- 
ibihty  in  the  use  of  these  fimds.  Research 
resources  will  provide  additional  funds 
for  operating  general  clinical  research 
centers  and  primate  centers. 

The  missions  of  the  research  institutes 
and  divisions  are  carried  out  through  the 
following  f imding  mechanisms :  Research 
grants  are  awarded  to  individual  re- 
searchers in  support  of  projects  which 
have  been  reviewed  by  study  groups  com- 
posed of  accomplished  scientists,  recom- 
mended for  their  high  scientific  merit 
and  approved  by  disease-oriented  na- 
tional advisory  councils.  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  promising  individuals  pre- 
paring for  a  research  career  in  the  bio- 
medical sciences.  Training  grants  are 
awarded  to  academic  or  research  insti- 
tutions which  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  design  and  conduct  successful 
training  programs  in  one  or  more  of  the 
biomedical  sciences. 

In  addition  to  grants,  the  research  in- 
stitutes and  divisions  of  NIH  support 
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biomedical  research  through  direct  op- 
erations which  can  be  categorized  as  fol- 
lows :  Laboratory  and  clinical  research  Is 
conducted  in  the  institutes'  laboratory 
f«w;illties  and  in  a  commonly  shared 
clinical  center  facility.  Collaborative  re- 
search and  development  projects  are  con- 
ducted by  NIH  researchers  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  Federal  and  non -Federal 
institutions  largely  through  contracts 
and  thus  are  strongly  oriented  toward 
the  solution  of  specific  health  problems 
in  areas  where  the  state  of  knowledge  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  a  more 
directed  approach.  Other  activities  un- 
der direct  operations  Include  biometry, 
epidemiology,  and  field  studies,  interna- 
tional research,  and  biologies  standards. 
Funds  are  also  provided  for  program 
direction,  research  support  and  service 
activities,  and  review  and  approval  of 
grants. 

In  1972,  increased  efforts  will  be  made 
to  exi>and  the  supply  of  trained  h^th 
manpower  by  a,ssi8ting  the  institutions 
responsible  for  health  education  to  ex- 
pand enrollments.  The  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education  provides  a  national 
focus  for  health  manpower  activities, 
and  supports  programs  designed  to  en- 
large and  Improve  the  pool  of  qualified 
hefilth  manpower  through  institutional 
support  grants,  student  assistance 
awards,  and  research  grants  and  direct 
operations  which  evaluate  and  support 
special  studies  related  to  health  man- 
power requirements  and  utilization.  Con- 
struction grants  are  provided  on  an  in- 
dividual project  basis  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties and  the  exfnnsion,  rehabilitation, 
and  modemzation  of  existing  facilities 
for  teaching,  for  research  in  the  sciences 
related  to  health,  and  for  medical  li- 
brary facilities.  The  National  Library  of 
Medicine  serves  as  a  national  resource 
for  biomedical  information  and  as  a  fo- 
cus for  national  planning  to  improve 
communications  in  the  health  sciences 
Appropriations  for  buildings  and  facili- 
ties support  construction,  renovation, 
and  maintenance  of  NIH  laboratory, 
clinical,  and  administrative  facilities 
while  that  for  Office  of  the  Director  sup- 
ports salaries  and  expenses  for  the  staff 
of  the  Director's  office,  NIH. 

The  biomedical  research  and  health 
manpower  programs  which  will  be  initi- 
ated or  expanded  in  1972  will  be  sup- 
ported largely  through  research  grants, 
contracts,  and  direct  operations  of  the 
research  institutes  and  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower  Education. 

BIOLOGICS  STANDARDS 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Program  costs,  funded 6,347 

Change  in  selected  rvsources.       1, 888 


9,127 


,636 


Total  obligations 8,235        9,127 


8,636 


The  activities  of  the  Division  of  Biolo- 
gies Standards  include  administration  of 
the  Biologies  Control  Act,  establishment 
of  standards  for  preparation  of  biologies, 
testing  of  vaccines  suid  their  preparation. 
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and  research  related  to  development. 
manufacture,  testing,  and  use  of  vaccines 
an  analogous  products. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 


I  n  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual     estfnwte      estimate 


^Mwrch          84,416  100,005  105,624 

Fe^wship-s 4.499  3,798  3  348 

Training 13.066  10,774  8,358 

Direct  operations: 

laboratory  and  clinical  ».  »,«  ,.  ,«. 

research.- 18.383  21,272  18,698 

Collaborative  research 

and  dewlopment  77.484  92,177  91,755 

Review  and  approval 2,639  2,937  3,112 

Program  direction 1.086  1,271  1.339 

Total  program  costs,  .„  „. 

funded  -....-  201,573  232.234  232.234 

Change  in  selected  resources.  —20,228 

Total  obligations 181,345  232,234  232,234 
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NATIONAL  HEART  AND  LUNG  INSTITUTE 


In  ttMusands  of  doHars 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 


IR  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual     estimate      estimate 


1970  1971 

Ktoal    estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 96,490     116,774  126.031 

Fellowships 6,904         6,871  6,195 

Training.  22.052       17.643  13.592 

Direct  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical  ,  ,.. 

research 13,705        17,071  15.946 

Collaborative  research  and 

development 25,701       30,556  26,591 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  .  .„ 

and  field  studies  .        ..  1.997         1.876  1,983 
Review  and  approval  ol 

grants.....     2,478         2,818  2,673 

Program  direction 1.095            839  1,437 

Total  program  costs,  ..  ._.  ... 

funded  170.422      194,448  194,448 

Change  in  selected  resources.  —10,164  

ToUl  obligations 160,258      194,448  194.448 


Gnnb: 

ResMrch 15,401  16.125  18,Mf 

Fanowships 1,614  1.601  1,367 

Training 5,355  5,206  4,285 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical  

research 5,034  6.095  6.265 

CoUaborative  research  and 

development 1,057  4,353  5,384 

Biometry,  epidemioloor,                               ,^^ 

andMdstudlM 472  700  909 

R^w.nd.ppr.v.1.1  738  766  861 

Program  (iireetion 367  396 443 

Total  program  costs,  _  ,  ^  ,,,  ,^  ..w. 

funded  30,038  35,242  38,400 

Change  In  selected  rasoureas.  -1.322  

Total  obligations 28.716  35,242  38,400 


The  National  Cancer  Institute  con- 
ducts, fosters,  and  assists  research  and 
training  directed  toward  preventing, 
diagnosing,  treating,  and  controlling 
cancer  in  man.  These  objectives  are  pur- 
sued directly  within  Government  labora- 
tory and  clinical  facilities  and  through 
universities,  nonprofit  research  organ- 
izations, and  commercial  concerns  sup- 
ported with  grants  and  contracts  and  in- 
clude both  laboratory  and  clinical 
studies. 

Grants:  Research:  Research  grants 
will  be  supported.  In  addition,  funds  are 
provided  for  general  research  support 
grants  and  specialized  research  centers. 

Fellowships:  Postdoctoral  and  special 
fellowships  and  career  award  and  career 
development  fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Training:  Grants  are  awarded  to  ac- 
credited schools  for  training  in  such 
fields  as  surgery,  pathology,  radiobiology, 
radiotherapy,  and  internal  medicine; 
and  grants  are  awarded  to  research 
training  centers  for  individual  trainee- 
ships. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  Research  includes 
laboratory  research  in  the  fields  of  bi- 
ology, biochemistry,  and  physiology;  and 
clinical  research  in  the  fields  of  surgery, 
Immunology,  radiation,  dermatology, 
pathology,  and  metabolism. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: Research  is  conducted  in  the  areas 
of  etiology  and  chemotherapy.  This  ac- 
tivity includes  the  breast  cancer  and  lung 
cancer  task  forces.  Research  is  conduct- 
ed through  targeted  programs  utilizing 
the  contract  mechanism  as  well  as  in- 
vestigations carried  on  directly  in  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  and  clinical  facil- 
ities. The  programs  are  focused  on  the 
causes  of  cancers  and  their  occurrence 
patterns  and  prevention,  as  well  as  find- 
ing the  best  methods  of  treating  cancer 
through  the  screening,  testing,  and 
clinicaJ  evaluation  of  drugs. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  budget 
schedules  thut  the  funding  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  cancer  re- 
search is  included  under  project  con- 
tracts rather  than  by  an  allocation  to 
theVA. 


The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute conducts,  fosters,  and  supports  re- 
search, development,  and  training  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  produce,  test, 
and  apply  new  knowledge  as  to  the  cause, 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  circula- 
tory system.  Research  and  training  are 
fostered  intramurally  by  scientists  work- 
ing in  the  Institute's  laboratories  and  ex- 
tramtirally  through  grants  and  contracts 
to  scientific  institutions.  Programs  are 
designed  to  develop  and  to  coordinate 
the  useful  application  of  both  prevention 
and  treatment  of  cardiovascular  and 
respiratory  diseases. 

Grants,  research:  Research  grants 
will  be  supported.  In  addition,  funds  are 
provided  for  general  research  support 
grants,  specialized  research  centers,  and 
the  heart  cooperative  drug  study. 

Fellowships:  Fellowship  awards  will  be 
supported. 

Training:  For  undergraduate  cardio- 
vascular training,  funds  in  1972  will  pro- 
vide assistance  to  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  public  health.  Funds  will 
also  provide  for  grants  for  graduate  car- 
diovascular and  pulmonary  research 
and  clinical  training. 

Direct  operations,  laboratory  and 
clhilcal  research:  Research  encompasses 
work  which  aids  in  the  imderstandlng  of 
the  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  sys- 
tems and  their  diseases,  with  emphasis  in 
therapeutic  agents,  distgnostic  instru- 
mentation, surgery,  and  clinical  medi- 
cine. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: Funds  will  support  programs  in 
the  research  and  development  of  the  ap- 
plication of  medical  devices,  in  myocar- 
dial infarction,  drug  studies,  blood  re- 
sources, clinical  applications,  and  pul- 
monary diseases. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies:  This  activity  conducts  and  sup- 
p)orts  therapeutic  evaluations,  epidemio- 
logical and  biometrics  research. 


The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search conducts  emd  supports  basic,  clin- 
ical, and  appUed  research  and  research 
training,  in  the  causes,  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  cure  of  oral  diseases  and  dis- 
orders: First,  conducts  Intramural  lab- 
oratory, clinical,  and  field  research; 
second,  supports  dental  and  medically 
related  research  and  research  training  by 
assisting  Individuals,  universities,  and 
agencies  through  grants-in-aid  for  re- 
search projects,  training,  fellowships, 
and  dental  research  institutes;  and 
third,  conducts  and  supports  collabora- 
tive and  developmental  research  pro- 
grams aimed  at  specific  dental  problems 
where  major  advance  seems  clearly  pos- 
sible. 

Grants:  Research:  Research  grants 
support  fundamental,  clinical,  and  ap- 
plied research  studies  in  such  areas  as 
dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  oral- 
facial  growth  and  development.,  and  den- 
tal restorative  materials.  Support  to  fur- 
nished for  studies  designed  to  advance 
scientific  frontiers  and  exploit  emerging 
research  opportunities,  Including,  first, 
investigation  of  the  Interplay  of  host,  di- 
etary, smd  microbiotic  factors  in  dental 
caries;  second,  development  al  more  ef- 
fective therapeutic  and  preventive  meas- 
ures in  periodontal  diseases;  third,  de- 
velopment of  treatment  procedures  and 
determination  of  preventive  measures  for 
oral-facial  anomalies;  «md  fourth,  work 
on  the  immedUate  problems  of  dental 
treatment  through  develoiwnent  of  new 
and  improved  restorative  materials  and 
clinical  methods.  In  swldition,  support  is 
furnished  for  clinical  research  centers, 
dental  research  Institutes,  and  general 
research  support  grants. 

Fellowships :  Funds  for  fellowships  are 
used  for  support  of  clinical  and  basic 
research  training.  Applications  under  this 
program  are  for  special  fellowships,  post- 
doctoral fellowships,  career  development, 
and  career  awsirds. 

Training:  Training  funds  are  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  meeting  the  need  for  den- 
tal research  and  academic  personnel  In 
the  dental  schools  to  teach  clinical  and 
basic  sciences,  and  to  conduct  research. 
Dh-ect  <^?eratlons:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  Laboratory  and  clin- 
ical research  studies  conducted  In  InsU- 
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tute  facilities  (u«  concerned  with  ttte 
causes,  treatment,  control,  and  preveli- 
tion  of  such  dental  diseases  and  disorders 
as  carles,  periodontal  disease,  oral-facial 
anomalies,  smd  oral  cancer.  Three  pi&- 
mary  approaches  are  used:  basic  re- 
search directed  at  the  acquisition  of  now 
Icnowledge  as  a  means  of  solvtng  dental 
health  problems;  field  studies  and  clllt- 
ical  trials  of  new  therapeutic  and  pre- 
vention concepts  coming  out  of  basic  re- 
search; and  further  studies  aa  the  ded- 
nition  and  distribution  of  ortd-faclal 
diseases  and  disorders  on  an  epidemio- 
logic or  geographic  basis.  Much  of  this 
research  will  make  direct  contrlbutio|is 
to  the  recently  initiated  national  cariles 
program. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: The  programs  In  this  activity  in- 
volve contracts  with  public  and  private 
research  and  development  organizations. 
Primary  objectives  Include  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  dental  restdr- 
ative  materials  and  support  of  the  na- 
tional carles  program. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies:  These  activities  are  concemM 
with  the  planning,  conduct,  and  analy^ 
of  epidemiological  and  field  investlgli- 
tions  ctmcemlng  such  matters  as  pre- 
ralence  of  oral  disease,  and  effectlvenass 
of  new  or  improved  methods  of  diagnosis, 
control,  and  prevention.  A  ntimber  of  the 
studies  conducted  will  be  integral  paijts 
of  the  national  carles  program. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS 
AND  METABOLIC  DISEASES 


In  thousands  of  doUan 


1970  1971 

Ktuil     astimito 


1172 
tstim  ite 


Grtnls: 

Beseareh 88,717       »8,g58         92, 

Fonowslilps 6,757         5.740  5. 

Troinim-. W.703       15.072         11, 

Oiroet  epontioRi: 
LaboratDTY  md  riinieal 

rtsoorth 16,S04       18,353         16, 

ColUbontiv*  rnoirck 

«nd  dtwilopnionL 7,783         5,938  5. 

Blomotry,  opMomiatoor, 

ind  Md  ttudMS 711  877 

Roviow  tnd  ipproMi  el 

pints. 2,225        2,278  2. 

Progrini  diroetien 323  367 

Total  prorsm  costs, 

fumJod 139,523      137,471       134, 

Clunie  in  tdaetad 
rtsoureas —8,070 

Total  oUiptions U1.453     U7,471       134, 


SI 
94 

75 


61 

53 

16 

14 
96 


100 


100 


The  responsibilities  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritla  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases encconpass  an  unusually  divense 
area,  including  the  broad  spectrum  of 
arthritic,  rheumatic,  and  collagen  (con- 
nective tissue)  diseases,  various  metabolic 
disorders  such  as  diabetes,  and  cysnc 
flbroels,  gastrointestinal  diseases  such  as 
peptic  ulcer,  endocrine  malfunctioas, 
dermatologlcal  conditions  such  as  psotl- 
asis,  diseases  of  blood,  bone,  liver,  a^ 
kidney,  and  research  In  urology,  notfi- 
tion,  and  orthopedic  surgery.  ' 

Grants.  Research:  Grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. Projects  include  both  basic  ih- 
vestigations  and  clinical  studies  to  apply 
knowledge  developed  in  the  laboratory. 
Pimds  are  also  provided  for  general  re- 
search support  grants  and  clinical  re- 
search centers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fellowships:  Fellowships  are  awarded 
to  private  postdoctoral  research  train- 
ing and  career  development  opportiuiities 
to  individual  investigators  working  in 
the  diverse  fields  related  to  the  mission 
of  this  Institute. 

Training:  Graduate  training  grants 
are  awarded  to  academic  institutions  to 
establish  or  improve  programs  to  pre- 
pare Increased  nimibers  of  independent 
and  competent  clinical  research  investi- 
gators and  teachers  in  research  train- 
ing. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  Research  is  conducted 
in  the  fields  of  arthritis,  rhemnatism, 
diabetes,  and  other  metabolic  disorders, 
as  well  as  studies  in  the  major  dlsci- 
plines  including  pharmacology,  irtiysl- 
ology,  biochemistry,  nutrition,  cheinistry, 
I>athology,  endocrinology,  physical  bi- 
ology, molecular  biology,  chemical  bi- 
ology, gastroenterology,  hematology,  and 
biomathematics. 

Cc^laborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: Comprehensive  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  are  conducted  imder 
contracts  with  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. These  programs  include  projects 
leading  to  improved  methods  of  hemodi- 
alysis and  development  of  a  smaller, 
simpler,  and  more  economical  artificial 
kidney,  and  to  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  hormonal  substances.  Sup- 
port is  also  provided  for  scientific  com- 
munication activities,  such  as  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  abstracts  on 
specific  areas  of  research  interest. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies:  Research  and  epidemiological 
studies  are  conducted  on  arthritis,  dia- 
betes, cholecystitis,  iodine  metabolism, 
and  hyperuremla  in  special  population 
groups,  primarily  long-range  staidies  in 
the  Southwestern  United  States. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES 
AND  STROKE 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants; 

Resaareh 54,710       58,802         58,092 

Fellowships 2,713         2,782  2,595 

Trainmi 14,204       14,300         11,456 

Direct  oparat  Ions: 

Laboratory  and  clinicat  re- 
search       10.260       11,668  9,696 

CoUaborativt  research  and 
development 9,100        9,440  7,451 

Biomatry,  epidemielofy. 
and  field  studios 3,094         3,324  3,371 

Review  and  approval  of 
irints..  2,208        2,194  2,265 

Program  direction 525  512  570 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 96,814      103,022        95,496 

Chante  in  selected  resources.  350 

Total  obligation* 97,164      103,022         95,496 


The  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  conducts  and  sup- 
ports research  and  training  programs  to 
develop  new  knowledge  on  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  diseases  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Research  is 
carried  out  by  scientists  working  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Institute  and  through 
grants  and  contracts  with  academic  in- 
stitutions and  other  nonprofit  and 
profltmaking  research  organizations. 
Programs  are  planned  and  coordinated 


April  30,  1971 

to  wage  a  concerted,  multidisciplinary 
attack  against  cerebrovascular  disease, 
epilepsy,  parkinsonism,  multiple  scler- 
osis, muscular  disorders,  head  and  spinal 
cord  injury,  and  disorders  of  human 
commiuiication. 

Grants:  Research:  Research  grants 
will  be  supported.  In  addition,  fimds  are 
provided  for  general  research  support 
grants,  clinical  research  center  grants, 
and  specialized  research  center  grants! 

Fellowships:  Fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Training:  Graduate  training  grants 
will  be  supported.  These  grants  are  made 
to  training  institutions  to  establish  and 
improve  programs  to  train  teachers  and 
clinical  investigators  in  neurology  and 
otology. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research.  Research  is  being  con- 
ducted on  disorders  of  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  peripheral  nerves,  such  as 
epilepsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  apoplexy,  and 
Parkinson's  disease;  on  neuromuscular 
disorders,  such  as  muscular  dystrophy; 
hearing  impairments;  and  the  perinatal 
physiology  studies  using  primates. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: These  studies  include  the  coordi- 
nation and  central  service  activities  for 
the  collaborative  project  on  cerebral 
palsy,  mental  retardation,  and  other 
neurological  and  sensory  disorders  of 
childhood.  Also  included  is  the  Insti- 
tute's research  programs  on  hetul  Injury 
and  epilepsy. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies:  These  studies  Include  epidemi- 
ological, blometric,  and  international 
studies  relating  to  cerebrovascular  dis- 
ease, speech  and  hearing  disorders,  and 
research  on  viruses  and  their  effect  on 
the  central  nervous  system. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    ALLERGY    AND    INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

In  thousands  ol  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 

estimate 


1972 

estimate 


Grants: 

Research 57,463  57,657  56,999 

Fellowships 3,908  3,749  3,504 

Training 11,413  8,972  7,330 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 16,238  17,842  16,732 

Collaborative  research  and 

development 12,898  11,830  11,857 

Review  and  approval 1,533  1,534  1,622 

Program  directien 326  346  387 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 103,777  101.930  98,431 

Change  in  selected  resources.  —6,722 

Total  obligations 97,055  101,930  98,431 


The  mission  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  is  to 
conduct  research  on  the  causes,  charac- 
teristics, prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  (Useases  believed  to  be  caused  by 
infectious  agents — including  bacteria, 
fimgi,  viruses,  and  parasites — or  by  ab- 
normalities in  the  body's  immune  mecha- 
nisms, such  as  allergies. 

The  research  programs  are  comprised 
of  three  major  problem  areas.  Infectious 
diseases,  allergic  and  Immime  disorders, 
and  other  disease  related  problems. 

Grants:  Research:  Research  grants 
will  be  supported.  In  addition,  funds  are 
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provided  for  general  research  support 
grants,  clinical  research  centers,  ajaO.  in- 
ternational centers  for  medical  research 
and  training. 

Fellowships:  Fellowships  will  be 
awarded. 

Training:  Training  grants  will  be 
awarded. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  The  Institute  research 
effort  embraces  both  basic  and  applied 
research.  Laboratory  scientists  and  clini- 
cal investigators  at  NIH  and  field  instal- 
lations are  directing  their  efforts  to  the 
discovery  and  exploitation  of  new  knowl- 
edge leading  to  the  eventual  prevention 
and  treatment  of  diseases  caused  by  in- 
fection with  micro-organisms  or  ab- 
normal Immunological  mechanisms.  The 
diseases  under  intensive  study  are  those 
caused  by  viruses,  bacteria,  mycoplasma, 
fungi,  protozoa,  and  helminths. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: Primary  objectives  Include  trans- 
lation of  significant  basic  research  data 
into  practical  achievements  of  clinical 
applicability  in  immunologic  and  Infec- 
tious diseases.  The  program  also  con- 
ducts fiuid  supports  developmental  re- 
search in  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatmrait  of  diseases  caused  by  infec- 
ttous  agents  Including  bacteria,  viruses, 
and  parasites  and  abnormalities  in  the 
body's  immune  mechanisms. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

conducted  by  contract  with  institutions. 
Training  activities:  This  activity  sup- 
ports a  program  for  training  pharma4K>l- 
ogists  and  toxlcologlsts. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH   AND   HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


*^reh        67,140  85,321  87,772 

rSoISltoi           18,836  18,454  15,142 

VMotT. H395  43,746  38,385 

DIraet  operations: 
Collaborative  research  and 

development 4.167  7,667  3.548 

Training  aetivrties 360  390  315 

R^ljw^and  approval  rf  ^  ^^  ^^^  3  ^^ 

PrSgramdireelion 1,158  1.207  1,318 

'"fundT"."'.'"^--  139,214  180,068  150,091 
Change  in  selected 

reso«re«s 1876 

Total  obligations 148,090  160,066  150,091 


The  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  is  responsible  for  the 
suiHTort  of  research  and  training  In  the 
basic  biomediod  sciences  and  In  certain 
clinical  disciplines  that  are  of  central 
importance  to  a  variety  of  medical  prob- 
lems. Within  this  framework  it  has  also 
launched  selected  programs  of  training, 
research,  and  develc^xnent  which  are  of 
great  Importance  to  the  expansion  of  our 
knowledge  of  life's  processes  and  to  the 
improvement  of  health  care. 

Grants:  Research:  Research  grants 
will  be  sui^x>rted.  In  addition,  funds  are 
provided  for  general  research  support 
grants,  research  and  training  resources, 
and  reseaiTh  centers  In  diagnostic  radi- 
ology and  anesthesiology. 

Fellowships:  Fellowships  will  be 
awarded. 

Training:  Training  grants  will  be 
awarded. 

Direct  operations:  Collaborative  re- 
search and  devdopment  In  the  biomedi- 
cal sciences  and  supportive  areas  are 


Grants: 

Research 43,210       50,237         54,229 

Fellowships 3,960         3,78*  3,653 

Training 12,283        10,142  9,085 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical  rt- 

SMTCh 7,032         9,104         11,171 

Collaborative  research  and 

devekipment 5.097       15,455         18,484 

Biometry,  epidMnielacy, 

and  field  studiesTT:....       2,032        2,187  2.200 

Training  activities 75  83  85 

Review  and  approval 2,089         2, 400  2,  SSI 

Program  direction 776        1,001  1,034 

Total  program  costs, 

fundadl. 78,564       K485       102,532 

Change  In  selected  re- 
sources         —808 - 

Tola,  obligations 75.962       94,485       102,532 


The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Developmoit  conducts  and 
supports  research  and  training  pro- 
grams spanning  the  entire  life  cycle  from 
conception  through  old  age.  This  ap- 
proach cuts  across  disciplinary  lines  and 
covers  both  normal  and  alHiormal  de- 
velopment. Research  is  carried  out  by 
scientists  working  In  the  laboratories 
of  the  Institute  in  Bethesda  and  in  Balti- 
more at  the  Gerontology  Rese«u"ch  Cen- 
ter and  through  grants  and  contracts 
with  academic  Institutions  and  other 
nonprofit  and  profltmaking  research 
organizations. 

The  Institute's  primary  areas  of  con- 
centration relate  to  problems  of  both  a 
scientific  nature  as  well  as  social  im- 
portance and  urgency.  These  indude 
family  planning  and  the  attendant  con- 
sequences of  overpopulation,  the  healthy 
development  of  the  unborn  and  newborn, 
the  intellectual  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  yoimg,  the  prevention  and 
tmielioratlon  of  mental  retardation,  and 
an  imderstanding  of  the  aging  process. 

Grants:  Research:  Research  grants 
will  be  supported.  In  addition,  funds  are 
provided  for  general  research  sui>port 
grants  and  mental  retardation  research 
centers. 

Fellowships:  Postdoctoral  and  special 
fellowships  will  be  supported,  as  well  as 
career  awards  and  career  develoixnent 
fellowships. 

Training :  Training  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  Laboratory  and  clin- 
ical research  Is  conducted  in  five  major 
program  areas  of  child  health  and  hu- 
man development:  Population  and  re- 
production research — reproductive  bi- 
ology, endocrinology,  and  ecology.  Perl- 
natal  biology  and  infant  mortality — 
maternal-child  Interactions,  maturation 
of  motor  and  behavioral  systems,  nutri- 
tion, and  development.  Growth  and 
development — neurofAiysiology,  neuro- 
chemlstry,  and  nutrition.  Adult  develop- 
ment and  aging — cellular  bidogy,  bio- 
chemistry, physiology,  and  psychology. 
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Mentad  retardation — biochemistry,  neu- 
rophysiology, and  behavioral  research. 
Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: This  supplements  the  Institute's 
five  research  programs  primarily  through 
the  contract  mechanism.  The  research 
conducted  is  luuaUy  Institute  Initiated 
and  Is  directed  toward  gape  in  ezisting 
research  or  to  expand  on  current  studies 
of  either  the  intramural  program  or  the 
research  grant  program.  TUs  activity 
provides  ooe  of  the  most  effective  ways 
for  coordinating  program  development 
in  the  five  program  areas.  The  nudn 
thrust  of  the  Institute's  population  re- 
search program  Is  accomplished  through 
contract  efforts  within  this  activity,  m 
addition  to  the  ccmtract  activities,  pro- 
gram liaiBcm  is  maintained  and  advanced 
through  support  of  Interdisciplinary  re- 
search conferences  and  symposia  and 
through  scientific  Information  colters. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies:  Through  contracted  research 
this  activity  supports  the  Institute's 
scientific  staff  In  planning  and  conduct- 
ing studies  dealing  with  the  incidence, 
distribution,  and  control  ot  health  prob- 
lems In  certain  populations.  It  supports 
development  of  more  effective  and  reli- 
able means  for  measuring  health  prob- 
lems, collects  and  analysses  health  data. 
and  makes  statistical  studies  for  use  in 
initiating  and  evaluating  scientific  pro- 
grams. 

Training  activities:  This  activity  rep- 
resents tiie  Institute's  caxt«r  ieniop- 
ment  program  designed  to  provide  the 
necessary  cross-disciplinary  training  re- 
quired in  the  basic  research  programs  of 
the  Institute. 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

In  theosands  of  doMars 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research 16,807        20,754         24,525 

Ftllowships 865  1,676  876 

Ttaif^ng 2,959         2.998  2.225 

Direct  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search..   857         1,861  2.955 

Coilaborative  rasaarch  and 
development 359         1.332  332 

Biometry,  epidemioloiy, 
and  field  studies 250  341  368 

Review  and  approval  of  _ 

grants 416  889  770 

Program  direction 152  326  373 

Total  program  costs,  _ 

funded! 22,665       29.977        32,434 

Change  in  selected  resources.  140  

Total  obUgatlon*. 22,805       29.977        32,434 

The  National  Eye  Institute  conducts 
and  supports  research  and  training  pro- 
grams to  develop  new  knowledge  on  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  preventlan  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  visual  system.  Re- 
search is  carried  out  by  scientists  working 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Institute  and 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  aca- 
demic Institutions  and  other  nonprofit 
and  profltmeiking  research  organizations. 
Programs  are  pltmned  and  coordinated  to 
wage  a  concerted,  multidisciplinary  at- 
tack against  corneal  and  retinal  disease, 
glaucoma,  cataract,  and  other  blinding 
or  disabling  visual  disorders. 

Grants:  Reeewnch:  Projects  range 
from  basic  Investigations  of  the  lisual 
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system  to  clinical  applications  of  knoiA- 
edge  developed  In  the  laboratory.  Qlao- 
coma,  corneal  disease,  retinal  disorders, 
uveitis,  and  infectious  diseases  are 
among  the  conditions  under  Investlgit- 
Uon.  In  addition,  funds  are  provided  fbr 
general  research  support  grants  and  ^- 
sioQ  clinical  research  centers. 

Pellowships:  Fellowships  are  awardW 
to  provide  postdoctoral  research  training 
to  individual  investigators  working  in  the 
field  of  vision  research.  Awardees  are  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  training  inia 
wide  variety  of  scientific  disciplines  re- 
lated to  research  on  the  eye  and  visiial 
system. 

Training .  Graduate  training  grants  are 
awarded  to  academic  institutions  to  m- 
tablish  or  improve  existing  programs  to 
prepare  more  advanced  laboratory  scien- 
tists for  research  in  disorders  of  the  vis- 
ual system. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  Laboratory  and  clinical 
studies  conducted  by  Institute  staff  are 
directed  toward  increasing  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  specific  vision  dis- 
orders such  as  retinal  disease,  glaucomia, 
cataracts,  and  corneal  disease.  A  close  as- 
sociation between  laboratory  and  clinllc 
facilitates  rapid  and  direct  application  pf 
new  knowledge  to  the  treatment  of  efe 
patients.  ] 

Collaborative  research  and  develof)- 
ment:  A  small  program  of  contract  sup- 
port to  public  and  private  research  and 
development  organisations  has  be<n 
started  to  exploit  areas  of  outstanding 
promise  for  rapid  advances  in  research 
and  to  accelerate  the  application  of  naw 
knowledge  to  the  treatment  of  visutil  dis- 
orders. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  tmd  field  stud- 
ies: This  activity  supports  epidemiologi- 
cal investigations  of  the  incidence  arid 
prevalence  of  eye  disease,  and  assistance 
to  in -house  and  extramural  programs  tn 
the  design  of  bioetatistical  studies  Of 
visual  disorders. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OF   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTl' 
SCIENCES 


In  thousands  o(  dollin 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1^72 

estimtte 


Grants:  . 

RiMtrch -—  6,990         8,980          10.$8 

Ftllowstiips 215            264              VA 

Trtininf.  3,622         3,117          3.$3 

Direct  ope  rations: 
Laboratory    and    clinical 

research.  3,561         5.355          7,1^9 

Collaborative  research  and 

development 1.005         1.484          2,9  15 

Review  and  appraval 344            477              4« 

Program  direction 388            390              3^2 


Total     program     costs, 

(uoded 16,l»       20,067 

Change  in  selected  resources.        1,129  


25.Ct9 


ToW  eblifattoas 17,254       20,067 


25.C)9 


The  National  Institutes  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  was  estabUshad 
in  response  to  the  need  to  increase  tl|e 
store  of  fundamental  knowledge  and  luj- 
derstanding  of  environmental  agents  ^ 
hazards  immediately  or  ultimately  affect- 
ing man's  health.  The  results  of  this  re- 
search are  promptly  made  available  lo 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  the  eq- 
vironmental  monitoring,  standards-set- 
ting, and  control  of  all  of  Its  phases  or 
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compartments.  The  initial  approach  is 
to  determine  the  magnitude  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  hazard  to  man's  health  from 
long-term  exposures  to  low-level  concen- 
trations of  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical agents  in  the  environment:  and, 
second,  to  elucidate  the  imderlying 
mechanisms  of  adverse  response  with  the 
hope  that  principles  and  generalizations 
will  be  identified  to  provide  a  scientific 
base  for  criteria  upon  which  control 
agencies  could  set  standards  for  protec- 
tive and  preventive  measures. 

Orants:  Research:  Tills  activity  sup- 
ports research  on  the  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  the  source,  distribution,  mode 
of  entry,  and  effect  of  environmental 
agents  on  biological  systems  tiirough 
grants  to  universities,  research  institutes, 
and  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. 

Pellowships:  Under  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram, postdoctortd,  special,  and  research 
career  development  awards  are  made  to 
graduate  students  and  scientists  for 
training  in  the  field  of  environmental 
health  sciences. 

Training:  The  graduate  research 
training  program  supports  the  avail- 
ability of  high-quality  training  o{HX)r- 
tunities  in  environmental  health.  The 
goal  is  to  increase  the  number  of  highly 
qualified  scientists  primarily  concerned 
with  environmental  health. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  This  activity  supports 
the  in-house  research  programs  in  envi- 
ronmental health  sciences  at  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Health  Sciences 
Center.  Included  are  research  efforts  in 
cell  biology,  pharmacology,  and  toxicol- 
ogy, analytical  and  synthetic  chemistry, 
biophysics,  and  biomedical  instrumenta- 
tion, .-mlmal  science,  and  technology, 
pathologic  physiology,  epidemiology, 
biometry,  epidemiologic  paUiology,  and 
scientific  information,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
porting services  for  these  laboratories 
and  branches. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: This  activity  supplements  and 
complements  the  Institute's  intramural 
research  program.  Research  in  this  activ- 
ity is  supported  through  contracts  in  col- 
lahoration  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
university  research  centers,  and  indus- 
trial research  organizations. 

RESEARCH  RESOURCES 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 

ResMrch 58.195  62,810 

FellowsMpa lOS  126 

Training. 317  352 

Direct  operations: 
Collaboraitve  reaearch 

aiKl  devatopmeirt. 983  1.385 

Review  and  approval 702  956 

Program  direction 514  647 

Division  9f  computer  re- 
search and  technology 4,240 

Total  program  coats, 

funded 65,057  66.276 

Change  in  aatacted  resourcesu  1.875  

Total  oMIgaUoni. 66,932  66.276 


64,310 
126 
352 


1,384 

1.044 

700 


April  SO,  1971 

search,  Including  support  for  general 
clinical  research  centers,  primate  centers, 
the  maintenance  of  laboratory  amimals' 
and  the  provision  of  bioteclmology  re- 
sources, such  as  large-scale  equipment 
to  improve  multidisciplinary  research  ca- 
pabilities of  institutions.  The  Division 
also  administers  the  general  research 
support  grants  program. 

Research  resources:  Grants:  Re- 
search: Fimds  in  1972  will  provide  the 
following:  General  clinical  research  cen- 
ters will  be  supported  with  some  diversi- 
fication to  facilitate  research  on  ambu- 
latory patients;  biotechnology  resources; 
animal  resources. 

Fellowships:  Fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Training:  Grants  are  awarded  to  In- 
stitutions for  training  in  lat>oratory  an- 
imal medicine. 

Direct  operations:  Collaborative  re- 
search and  development:  This  activity 
is  carried  out  primarily  through  research 
contracts  with  Industry,  imiversities,  and 
other  Federal  and  non-Federal  institu- 
tions. Included  are  the  chemical/biolog- 
ical information  handling  program  which 
is  committed  to  developing  a  discipline- 
oriented  information-handling  system 
for  the  Nation's  piiarmacologists  and 
medicinal  chemists,  and  the  other  re- 
search resource  programs  of  the  Division. 

FOGARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 
IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Granb: 

Research 20  520  520 

Fellowships 531  1.077  739 

Scholarships 131  170  ,  170 

InternationarCenter. 1,552  1.889  1.823 

Total,  program  costs. 

funded. 2.234  3.636  3.252 

Change  in  selected 

resources 497  

ToUI.  obligations 2,731  3.636  3.252 


67. 916 


67, 916 


The  programs  administered  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Research  Resources  are  oriented 
toward  providing  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  biomedical  re- 


The  objective  of  the  Fogarty  Inter- 
national Center  is  to  administer  pro- 
grams of  advanced  study  and  related 
international  activities  to  provide  a  new 
dimension  in  the  identification,  explora- 
tion, and  solution  of  biomedical  science 
problems.  Specifically  the  center  admin- 
isters a  scholars-in-residence  program 
inviting  outstanding  individuals  to  live 
in  residence  while  devoting  their  ener- 
gies to  the  examination,  discussion,  and 
docimaentation  of  problems  and  their 
solution;  the  international  postdoctoral 
fellowship  program  which  utilizes  the 
talents  and  experience  of  scientists  and 
investigators  of  other  countries  for  ap- 
plication to  the  urgent  research  prob- 
lems which  now  confront  American  so- 
ciety; and  the  NIH  portion  of  the  spe- 
cial foreign  currency  program.  Addi- 
tional programs  administered  by  the 
center  include  its  advanced  study  pro- 
gram consisting  of  conferences,  semi- 
nars, and  workshops  where  specialists 
from  many  countries  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate tn  meetings  sharing  their  ex- 
pertise to  facilitate  the  progress  of  bio- 
medical research  and  the  development 
of  new  knowledge,  and  the  International 
Visitors  Center  program  where  foreign 
and  visiting  American  scientists  may  re- 
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oeive  assistance  ranging  from  day-to- 
day problems  to  arrangements  for  sclen- 
dflc  exchanges  and  Interaction  with  NIH 
scientists.  Support  is  also  provided  to 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 

Grants :  Research :  Fimds  will  support 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  provided  for  scientific 
evaluation. 

Fellowships  and  scholarships  will  be 
supported. 

International  center:  Provides  for  the 
executive  direction,  planning,  and  co- 
ordination of  international  activities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  in- 
cluding international  seminars  and  con- 
ferences. 

HEALTH  MANPOWER 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimate      estimate 


Medical,  dental,  and  related 

health  professions 157.507  320,116  421,548 

Nirsing 47.687  84.540  68,018 

PutiUc  health 14.881  18,890  18,514 

Allied  health 11.935  20,595  26,494 

Program  direction  and  ma»- 

power  analysis 4.568  4,977  6.227 

Total  program  costs, 

tunded 236,578  449,118  540.801 

Change  In  selected  resources.  141.991  

Total  obligations 378,569  449,118  540,801 


"ITie  Bureau  oif  Health  Manpower  Edu- 
cation administers  and  supports  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  which  pro- 
duce workers  in  the  health  and  allied 
health  professions.  Ilie  Bureau  admin- 
isters grants  and  loans  smd  conducts 
operations  which  promote  and  support 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  educational  process  to  increase 
the  supply  and  Improve  the  quality  of 
health  manpower.  It  assesses  current 
and  future  health  manpower  supply,  dis- 
tribution, and  requirements,  particularly 
as  they  affect  educati(m  and  training; 
and  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation on  all  aspects  of  health  manpower 
in  the  Nation. 

Medical,  dental,  and  related  health 
professions:  The  objective  of  alleviating 
the  shortages  of  professional  health  man- 
power is  pursued  by  providing  financial 
assistance  to  health  professions  instltu- 
tioDs  and  their  students.  This  assistance 
ia  provided  through  four  mechanisms: 

Institutional  support:  Institutional 
grants  are  awarded  on  a  formula  basis  to 
health  professions  schools  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  base  of  flnancisd  sup- 
port, thereby  encouraging  increases  in 
enrollments  and  graduates,  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams. Special  project  grants  supply 
broad-range  assistance  to  schools  with 
potential  to  increase  enrollments  and  to 
help  alleviate  the  difBculties  of  schools 
In  serious  financial  straits,  as  well  as  to 
enable  schools  to  experiment  with  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the  quality  of 
trained  personnel.  A  slgnlfleant  Increase 
is  provided  In  1972  for  enndlment  in- 
creases and  to  assist  schools  In  dire 
financial  need. 

Student  assistance:  Health  professions 
acholarships  and  loans  enable  deserving 
Btodents  from  low-Income  families  to 
pursue  their  educatloD.  Schools  make 
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scholarship  awards  to  students  who,  In 
the  judgment  of  the  school,  have  an  ex- 
ceptional financial  need.  The  student 
loan  program  concentrates  on  making 
loans  to  students  from  lower  income  f am- 
Uies. 

Dental  fellowship  grants  are  awarded 
to  candidates  purstiing  advanced  degrees 
in  public  health  admlnistraticni,  com- 
puter technology,  bioenglneerlng,  dental 
health  deUvery  systems,  dental  econom- 
ics, and  education  research. 

Construction :  Grants  are  made  to  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  schools,  agencies, 
and  organizations  for  ttie  construction 
of  health  professions  teaching  facilities 
and  of  multipurpose  and  graduate  fa- 
culties. 

Educational  grants  and  contracts  and 
direct  operations :  Support  is  focused  on 
innovation  and  experimentation  in  medi- 
cal Eknd  dental  education  and  on  msui- 
power  and  educational  research.  Re- 
search training  grants  in  1972  will  sup- 
port students  working  in  the  areas  of 
oral  epidemiology,  dental  education,  and 
sociology  in  dental  pubUc  health.  Grants 
will  be  supported  for  continuing  educa- 
tion systems  which  deliver  new  knowl- 
edge to  the  practicing  dentist  and  den- 
tal assistant.  The  current  dental  auxil- 
iary utilization  program,  designed  to 
teach  students  the  effective  utilization  of 
a  chairside  assistant  has  produced  a 
more  productive  practitioner;  fiiumclal 
support  for  this  current  program  will 
undergo  gradual  withdrawal  and  te  re- 
directed to  a  program  vvliich  will  provide 
dental  students  with  training  in  ex- 
panded functions  and  expanded  aux- 
iliary msinagement — the  tesun  concept  of 
clinical  dentistry. 

Nursing:  To  help  alleviate  the  short- 
age of  nurses,  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  nursing  institutions  and  stu- 
dents, through  the  following  programs: 

Institutional  support:  Special  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  nurse  training 
are  providing  the  impetus  for  schools  to 
initiate  new  methods  in  nursing  educa- 
tion designed  to  improve  the  quality  and 
increase  the  number  of  nurses  available 
in  the  Nation.  Funds  requested  for  1972 
will  support  projects  in  such  areas  as 
utilization  of  faculty,  methods  of  in- 
struction, curriculimi  revision,  and  en- 
rollment increases,  and  in  assisting  nurs- 
ing schools  in  serious  financial  straits. 

Student  assistance:  Nurse  scholarships 
and  loans  encotu-age  and  assist  qualified 
young  people  with  exceptional  financial 
need  to  imdertake  education  for  nursing. 

Nursing  fellowship  grants  are  awarded 
to  prepare  professional  nurses  for  in- 
dependent research,  to  collaborate  in  in- 
terdisciplinary resesuxh.  eind  to  direct 
community  health  research. 

Professional  traineeships:  Trainee- 
ships  support  the  graduate  and  special- 
ized preparation  of  professional  nurses 
as  teachers,  administrators,  and  super- 
visors. 

Construction.  Grants  are  made  to  pub- 
Uc and  oUier  nonprofit  schools,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  for  the  construc- 
UoD.  of  teaching  facilities  for  nurses. 

Educational  grants  and  contracts,  and 
direct  operations.  Educational  research 
projects  in  such  areas  as  nursing  practice 
and  patient  care  are  supported  and  re- 
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suit  in  modifications  to  and  development 
of  nurse  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams. A  nurse  scientist  graduate  train- 
ing grant  program  advances  nursing  and 
other  health-related  research  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  research  scientists 
with  a  nursing  background.  An  increase 
in  contract  funds  will  tnable  addi- 
tional States  to  add  to  their  nursing 
work  force  by  initiating  refresher  train- 
ing programs. 

Public  health :  Changes  in  the  concepts 
of  health  services  deUvery  have  created 
needs  for  new  types  of  public  health  per- 
sonnel when  existing  types  are  already 
in  ^ort  supply.  Tlie  following  mecha- 
nisms axe  currentiy  being  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  the  shortages : 

Institutional  support:  Formula  grants 
are  awarded  to  accredited  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  providing  comprehensive  profes- 
sional training,  specialized  consultative 
services,  and  technical  assistance  in  pub- 
lic health  fields  and  in  public  health  ad- 
ministraticoi  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
Project  grants  for  graduate  training  in 
public  health  are  awarded  to  schools  of 
public  health  and  to  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  instiutions  to  strengtiien 
or  expand  the  graduate  or  specialized 
training  in  pubUc  health  which  they 
provide. 

Professional  traineesliips:  Trainee- 
ships  support  the  graduate  and  special- 
ized preparation  of  students  in  public 
health,  most  of  whom  are  employed  by 
State  or  local  health  agencies  represent- 
ing such  health  disciplines  as  medicine, 
dentistry,  nursing,  and  engineering. 
Types  of  training  included  are  postpro- 
fesslonal,  long-term,  academic  training; 
short-term  training  to  update  the  skills 
of  current  public  health  professionals: 
residency  training  in  preventive  medicine 
and  dental  public  health;  and  appren- 
ticeships for  medical  and  dental  students 
in  public  health  training. 

Direct  c4>eraUons :  Grants  programing 
will  pmph^>idyi^  consultation  with  schools 
8ind  professional  organizations  which  can 
most  readily  utilize  resources  affecting 
priority  areas  of  nutrition,  maternal,  and 
child  health,  and  preventive  services  to 
people  in  disadvantaged  situations. 

AlUed  health:  More  general  use  of  al- 
lied health  workers  in  this  country  re- 
quires more  efBcient  utilization  of  our 
present  training  capacities  and  experi- 
mentation with,  and  development  of. 
new  and  Improved  ways  of  training  and 
using  these  personnel.  The  following 
mechanisms  are  directed  to  these  ends: 

Institutional  support:  Special  im- 
provement grants  will  be  made  to  allied 
health  training  centers  offering  the 
greatest  comparative  potential  for  ex- 
pansion of  allied  health  manpower  out- 
put through  enrollment  increases  in  es- 
tablished currlculums.  planning  and  es- 
tablishing new  programs,  shortening 
currlculums.  and  developing  coordinated 
progrtuns  to  conserve  faculty  and  facili- 
ties. The  1972  program  represents  a  shift 
from  the  formula  grant  to  a  project 
grant  meciianism  and  will  allow  concen- 
tration of  resources  in  high  priority  areas 
while  providing  continuity  of  support  to 
schools  previously  receiving  entitlement 
funds. 
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Professional  tralneeships:  Traidee- 
shlps  support  students  preparing  to 
teach  or  to  serve  in  sm  administrative, 
supervisory,  or  s]3eclali5t  capacity  in  the 
allied  health  disciplines. 

Educational  grrants  and  contracts  |aid 
direct  operations:  Funds  requested  for 
special  projects  in  1972  will  support 
awards  to  a  greater  variety  of  newly  eli- 
gible grantees — agencies,  institixtions, 
and  organizations,  in  addition  to  training 
centers— for  developing,  demonstrating, 
or  evaluating  interdisciplinary  training 
programs;  new  teaching  methods;  ikew 
types  of  health  manpower;  equivalency 
and  proficiency  testing  mechanisms:  and 
special  programs  to  reach  special  groups 
such  as  returning  veterans  with  experi- 
ence in  a  health  field.  Increases  in  con- 
tract funds  and  staff  will  emphasize  such 
program  efforts  as  equivalency  and  profi- 
ciency testing,  the  utilization  of  return- 
ing veterans  in  civilian  health  occupa- 
tions, and  responsiveness  to  local  neieds 
for  health  manpower  through  6treng|th- 
ened  regional  office  resources. 

Program  direction  and  manpower 
analysis:  The  Bureau  of  Health  Mtm- 
power  Education  guides,  supports,  and 
evaluates  health  manixywer  prograins; 
designs  proposals  for  new  or  revised  uro- 
grams; coordinates  improved  manpower 
data  gathering  and  reporting  activities; 
conducts  statistical  surveys  on  the  4ze, 
composition,  and  related  characteristics 
of  the  existing  health  manpower  sunt^ 
and  the  national  requirements  for  h«ilth 
manpower;  and  maintains  an  inventory 
of  all  health  manpower  ediicational  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 


In  ttiousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

Mtual     estimate 


Medical  llbranr  8ssistanei._ 
Direct  operations: 

Lister  Hill  National  Cwiter 
Biomedical  Communi- 
cations  

National  Medical  Aiidio- 
vtsual  Center 

Library  operatloM 

Toxtcobfir  litfonnation 

Rairtew  and  approval  of 
liants. 

Procram  direction 


5,697         5,818 


1972 
estimate 


997 

2.219 
7.836 
1,351 

703 
1,733 


1,388 

2,081 
7,626 
1,241 

677 
1.818 


1.906 


1.103 

!.9e9 
.869 
,215 

685 

l2, 220 


Total  program  costs, 

funded 20.536       20,599         20,987 

Chenfe  in  selected  resources.  778  608  «99 


Totiri  otili(ations„ 19.758       21.207        2^486 

i 

I 

Tbe  National  library  of  Medldne 
serves  as  a  national  resource  for  Uo- 
medlcal  information  and  as  a  focus  for 
national  planning  to  Improve  cnmmiffil- 
catloQs  in  the  health  sciences.  Toward 
these  ends  the  library  conducts  progmms 
to  provide:  First,  interllbrary  loan,  aef- 
erence,  and  bibllogrt^jhlc  services  to  uttlts 
of  tbe  national  system  of  libraries  4nd 
information  centers;  second,  biblio- 
graphic and  literature  searches  through 
the  computer-based  medical  literature 
analysis  and  retrieval  sjrstem  and  its  de- 
centralized satellites;  third,  specialised 
Information  services  Including  develop- 
ment of  a  toxicology  information  Ex- 
change to  meet  national  needs  for 
information  relating  to  the  effects  of 
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chemical  agents  on  man;  foLirth,  audio- 
visual resources  and  services  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  media  for  medical  and 
health-related  education  throtigh  the 
Natiocutl  Medical  Audiovisual  Center; 
fifth,  systems  engineering,  design,  and 
implementation  of  a  national,  multi- 
media biomedical  communications  net- 
work for  the  most  timely  and  efficient 
delivery  of  biomedical  information  to 
health  professions:  and,  fifth,  adminis- 
tration of  support  programs  authorized 
by  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act 
for  the  Improvement  of  communications 
In  the  health  sciences. 

Medical  library  assistance:  This  ac- 
tivity provides  funds  for  the  following 
categories  of  support:  Training  grants, 
special  sclentiflic  project  grants,  re- 
search grants,  library  resources  grants, 
regional  medical  library  grants  and  con- 
tracts, and  publications  support  grants. 

Direct  operations:  Lister  Hill  National 
Center  for  Biomedical  Communications: 

The  Center  applies  existing  technology 
to  the  development  of  biomedical  com- 
mimications  systems  aimed  at  improving 
health  education,  medical  research, 
and  the  delivery  of  health  services. 
The  Center  is  responsible  for  developing 
a  national  biomedical  communications 
network,  which  involves  identification  of 
existing  resources  available  to  the  net- 
work, demonstration  of  remote  access 
devices  to  link  the  physician  in  his  office 
to  a  central  information  source,  and  ex- 
perimentation in  telephone-dial  access  to 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedtire 
messages.  The  Center  also  serves  as  the 
Elepartment's  focal  point  for  coordinat- 
ing health  communications  systems  and 
network  projects.  In  1972,  the  Center  will 
work  toward  the  design  of  automated  co- 
ordination systems  utilizing  reporting- 
at-the-source  and  on-line  retrieval;  in- 
dividualized education  and  information 
centers  to  serve  medical  professionals 
regardless  of  location;  and  experimental 
use  of  satellite  communications  to  reach 
remotely  located  patients,  practitioners, 
and  medical  Institutions. 

National  Medical  Audiovisual  Center: 
The  Center  will  continue  to  emphasize 
the  collection,  cataloging,  and  distribu- 
tion of  biomedical  atidlovlsuals  and  con- 
sultation concerning  their  use  in  educa- 
tion. The  new  cooperative  media  pro- 
gram, through  which  the  Center  works 
with  teaching  institutions  and  profes- 
sional groups  to  develop  innovative 
teaching  aids,  will  receive  increased  em- 
phasis. 

Library  operations :  Under  this  activity 
the  library  acquires  and  mftintniTm  an 
archival  and  reference  collection  of  the 
world's  biomedical  literature  and  pro- 
vides bibliographic,  reference,  and  loan 
services  through  a  network  of  regional 
and  local  medical  libraries.  The  National 
Library  of  Medicine  serves  both  as  the 
mld-Atlantlc  regional  library  and  as  a 
backup  for  the  entire  network  and  sup- 
ports the  development  and  operation 
of  the  Medical  Literature  Analysis 
and  Retrieval  System,  a  computer-based 
bibliographic  Information  storage  and 
retrieval  system  now  imdergoing  ctmver- 
sion  to  a  second-generation  system.  The 
new  ssrstem  (Medlars  n)  will  not  only 
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continue  to  provide  the  data  base  for 
"Index  Medicus"  and  other  NLM  biblio- 
graphic publications,  but  will  provide  for 
the  eventual  automation  of  most  of  the 
library's  acquisition,  cataloging,  clrcula- 
tlon  and  reference  services. 

Toxicology  information:  This  pro- 
gram is  responsible  for  developing  and 
operating  a  computer-based  informa- 
tion storage  and  retrieval  system  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  chemical  com- 
pounds on  man  and  his  environment. 
Activities  in  1972  will  include  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Medlars-based  journal, 
Health  Effects  of  Environmental  Pollut- 
ants, using  existing  abstracts  and  sum- 
maries to  make  bloenvironmental  toxi- 
cology information  more  readily  avail- 
able to  scientists  and  public  officials  and 
the  further  development  of  an  auto- 
mated toxicology  information  storage 
and  retrieval  system. 

Review  and  approval  of  grants:  This 
activity  provides  the  administrative  and 
scientific  staff  responsible  for  managing 
grant  programs  authorized  by  the  Medi- 
cal Library  Assistance  Extension  Act  of 
1970  and  the  international  activities  of 
the  NLM  which  are  f  imded  by  the  scien- 
tific activities  overseas  appropriation. 

Program  direction:  This  activity  sup- 
ports the  staffs  of  the  immediate  Office 
of  the  Director,  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tive Management,  and  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Information  and  Publications  Man- 
agement. In  addition,  it  provides  reim- 
bursement to  the  NIH  management  f  imd 
for  centrally  fiu-nlshed  administrative 
services  and  supports  the  costs  of  plant 
maintenance  services. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Researcti  facilities 

486 

2,552 

1,433 
3.688 

3.S65 

Service  and  administrative 
fecilities 

3.515 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 

Change  in  selacted  resources. 

3.038 
-2.811 

5.121 
1,594 

7.080 
-339 

Total  oMigations 

227 

6.715 

6.741 

The  buildings  and  facilities  appropria- 
tion provides  funding  for  the  construc- 
tion, major  repair,  improvement,  exten- 
sion, alteration,  and  equipment,  including 
the  acquisition  of  sites  for  facilities  of  or 
used  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


In  tliovsands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual     estimate      eeliraate 


Program  direction  and 

management  servicas — 

program  costs,  funded 7,771 

Change  m  selected  resources.  217 


8,667 


11,371 


Total  ofaUgatiMs. 


7,988        8.667 


11,371 


Program  direction  and  management 
services  provides  for  overgdl  executive 
and  program  direction,  and  for  support- 
ing services  relating  to  program  planning 
and  evaluation,  scientific  tuid  public  in- 
formation, financial  management,  per- 
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gonnel  management,  management  policy 
god  review,  and  grants  and  contract 
oaoAgement  and  analyses. 


SCIENTIFIC  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS  (SPECIAL  FOREICN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970          1971 
actual     estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Fon^  heelUi  research 4,002       29,235 

25,545 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  of  1966  amended  sec- 
tion 827  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  student  niu-ses. 

GENERAL  RESEARCH  SUPPORT  GRAI4TS 

In  thouunds  oi  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 

■StMMte 


1972 
estimate 


Hie  scientific  activities  overseas  pro- 
gram is  supported  by  excess  U.S.-owned 
foreign  currencies  derived  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Activities  are  directed  toward  the  pre- 
reotlon,  control,  and  treatment  of  spe- 
dflc  disease  and  health  problems  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad ;  improving  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices; and  the  translation  of  research 
publications  to  encourage  and  enhance 
International  communication  in  the 
health  sciences.  The  program  also  sup- 
ports the  Interchange  of  experts,  train- 
ing, and  international  health-related 
conferences.  Projects  funded  under  the 
program  are  collaborative  in  nature  and 
are  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United 
States  and  the  host  country. 

In  1972  new  lines  of  investigation  will 
be  directed  toward  solutions  to  the 
domestic  problems  of  environmental 
beUtb.  the  supply  and  utilization  of 
health  manpower,  mental  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  consumer  protection.  Biomedi- 
cal research  and  the  program  of  selective 
critical  review  and  translation  of  scien- 
tffic  health  publications  will  continue  to 
be  major  priority  areas.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  Institutional  development 
In  host  countries  through  a  coordinated 
multldlsciplinary  approach  to  specific 
program  areas  such  as  neurophydology 
and  family  planning. 


Total  obligations 57.677       60.700 


49,200 


Public  Law  86-188  amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  grants- 
in-tdd  to  imiverslties,  hospitals,  labora- 
tories, and  other  public  or  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions for  the  general  support  of  re- 
search and  research  training  in  sciences 
related  to  health.  The  act  specifies  that 
this  program  will  be  supported  with  funds 
provided  for  research  grants  throufl^  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  MANAGEMENT  FUND 


In  tbowands  of  dollars 


1970 


1971 
estinate 


1972 
estimate 


Computer  services 4,472  4,527 

Research  services 4,597  5,130  5.263 

Endneerlng  servloes 10.778  11,477  12,016 

Clinical  servicas 18,891  20,584  21,062 

Grant  review  and  approval. . .  8. 039  8, 245  8. 361 

Administrative  services 8,771  8,768  8,319 

Total,  program  costs. 

funded 51,076  58,676  59.548 

Change  In  selected  reaourcas.  —103 

Total.  obUgations 50,873  51.676  59,548 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 

estimate 

Laaas  to  health  professions 
Khools 

6.479 
2,040 

4.121 

4,223 
213 

CnceHations  to  schools 

Total  obligations 

8,518 

4,121 

4,436 

The  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  of  1966  amended  title 
Vn,  part  C,  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  from 
which  schools  may  obtain  loans  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  health  professions  students. 

NURSE  TRAINING  FUND 

In  thousands  ol  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

Ktoal    estimate      estimate 


Uaw  to  schools  of  nursing..       4.252 , , 

rifiaeat  to  Government 
National  Mortgage  Asteci- 
•tion  lo  retire  participa- 
tion certificates  1,818 

'*«st 744         2.0S8  2.039 

CeetelUtions  to  schools _ 540 


Tatal  oUigatiofl* 4.996 


3.656 


2.579 


The  National  Institutes  of  Health  man- 
agement fund  was  established  to  facili- 
tate the  conduct  of  operations  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  which  are 
financed  by  two  or  more  appropriations. 
Tlie  activities  of  the  fund  are  financed 
primarily  from  advances  and  reimburse- 
ments from  the  several  institutes.  A  small 
portion  of  the  funds  comes  from  reim- 
bursements from  outside  sources  and 
from  other  Government  agencies. 

The  centralized  organizations  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  provide 
supporting  services  to  all  programs  as 
follows: 

Computer  services  provide  a  central 
scientific  and  computational  resource  for 
the  NIH  programs.  The  division  plans 
and  conducts  an  extensive  interdisciplin- 
ary research  and  development  program 
in  which  the  concepts  and  methods  of 
computer  science,  engineering,  and 
mathematics  are  applied  to  biomedical 
problems.  These  research  efforts  provide 
a  solid  technical  foundation  for  compu- 
tational efforts  at  NIH  and  create  new 
tools  for  use  in  biomedical  research,  edu- 
cation, and  the  application  of  health 
knowledge. 

Research  services  provide  the  central 
administration  and  operation  of  services 
for  the  conduct  of  research  activities 
such  as  providing  laboratory  animals, 
culture  media,  and  glassware;  design  and 
fabilcatlon  of  laboratory  instrumenta- 
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tlon;  operating  the  NIH  medical  refer- 
ence library,  including  the  translation 
of  medical  literature;  scientific  photog- 
raphy and  medical  arts;  and  environ- 
mental engineering  services. 

Engineering  services  provide  engineer- 
ing, architectural,  craft,  and  labor  serv- 
ices required  for  the:  Operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  NIH  facility;  plan- 
ning of  NIH  facilities  and  improve- 
ments; administration  and  Inspection  of 
NIH  construction  performed  under  di- 
rect contract;  and,  liaison  and  inspec- 
tion of  projects  administered  by  both  the 
Facilities  Engineering  and  Construction 
Agency,  Etepartment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Clinical  services  consist  of  tbe  opera- 
tion of  the  clinical  center  together  with 
the  laboratory  space  required  for  the 
care  imd  treaUnent  of  research  patients. 

Grant  review  and  approval  Initiates 
and  develops  recommednatlons  and 
provides  staff  support  services  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  for- 
mulating Public  Health  Service  grants 
and  awards  policies  and  procedures  relat- 
ing to  research,  center,  and  training 
grants  and  fellowship  programs;  assigns 
grant  and  award  applications  to  the  ap- 
propriate bureau  of  the  PHS;  assigns 
applications  within  the  NIH  to  institutes 
and  divisions  and  to  initial  review  groups, 
a!hd  provides  for  the  scientiflc  review  of 
applications  by  the  NIH  study  sections 
and  review  committees;  conducts  nego- 
tiations with  grantee  institutions,  m^^^^pg 
studies,  and  provides  advisory  and  con- 
sultative services  to  NIH  Institutes  and 
divisions  relative  to  PHS  grant  policy  and 
NIH-wlde  management  matters,  collects, 
stores,  retrieves,  anal5T«6,  and  evfiduates 
management  and  program  data  needed 
by  the  NTH  in  the  management  of  its 
extramural  programs. 

Administrative  services  provides  for: 
Plant  and  office  services.  Including  clean- 
ing of  space;  mall,  messenger,  telephone, 
and  other  communication  services;  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  motor  ve- 
hicles; giiards,  flreflghting,  and  other 
plant  protection,  and  safety  services :  and 
procurement  and  supply  management. 

GRANTS  MANAGEMENT  FUND 


In  thousaads  of  doUaii 


WTO 
•ctaal 


1171 
Mtimate 


1972 
eetiRMte 


Social  and  RthabHitation 

Sorvfce 151.129       155,000         160,880 

OHcaof  Edonaon 513.926       520.000        530,000 

Heattk  Seivicaa  and  MMtal 

HeaHttAdrnhMntion..  411,342  420,000  450.000 
Cei— wf  PiBtatUoB  and 

EmilrMiMntal  Hoaith 

S»nk» 51,548        52.000         55.000 

SeeMS«yntyAd«Mt- 

tr«tJofl , 1»4  200  200 

NatiamllaraMet«( 

Hertlh 1.096,295    l.lOaOOO     I.120i8e0 

Velanns'AdmlaMrritoii..         -S48  SSO  SM 

Total  ebtigatioM. 2,223,885   2,247,758    2.315,750 
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SERVICE  AND  SUPPIY  FUND 


In  tttooundsef  doll)  rt 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
Estimate 


Administrative  services; 

Cost  ot  loods  sold 5, 371  5. 303 

Other 2.599  2.755 

Oi  ta  processing  services 5, 7«  8, 445 

Instrumentation: 

Cost  ot  goods  sold 268  305 

Olher 1.279  1,296 

Researd)  animals: 

Cost  of  goods  sold 136  125 

Otlier 1.433  1,491 

Total  proinm  costs. 

funded 16,831  17,720 

Change  in  selected  resources.  -14  —50 

Total  obligations. 16,817  17.670 


5.490 
3,027 
7.632 

340 
1.386 

100 
1,652 


19,627 

50 


19,677 


The  NIH  service  and  supply  fundi  pro- 
vides a  single  means  for  consolidated  fi- 
nancing and  accounting  of  business* tjrpe 
operations  involving  the  sale  of  services 
and  conunodities  to  customers. 


ADVANCES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS 


In  thousands  of  dolN  ra 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


(Sti 


Medical  research 1,026  1.145 

Heeltti  manpower 2,067  2,323 

Natwnal  Ubrary  o(  Medicine.  478  300 

Totol  obllgatloiis 3,571  3,768 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


In  thousands  of  dollt  rs 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


Grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance:  Medical 
assistance: 

For  those  eligit>le  for 
maintenance  assist- 
ance    1,701,125    2,159,916    2. 

For  those  not  eligible  for 
maintenance  assist- 
ance               800,529       814,253 

Administration 114,946       139.516 

Total,  medical  assist- 
ance  2.616,600  3,113.685    3 

CoHflctions  and  adjusl-  _  „ 

ments 21,368  -4>000  .. 

PiQgram  costs,  fuaded.  2. 637, 968    3, 109, 685    3 


1972 
imate 


1,083 

2,362 

250 


3,695 


1972 
I  stimate 


M5,832 


)13, 965 

167,  822 


i27,619 


127,619 


Medicsd  assistance:  Grants  for  modical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act — medicaid — are  ma4e  to 
States  having  plans  approved  by  th^  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  andiWel- 
fare.  Eligible  recipients  must  induce  all 
persons  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive 
money  payments  under  the  Social  pu- 
rity Act  and  States  may  elect  to  cover 
certain  medically  needy  persons  eligible 
for  help  only  with  their  medical  bills. 
Medicaid  complements  the  Federal  ihedi- 
care  program  by  paying  the  deductible 
and  coinsurance  for  the  needy  aged,  pay- 
ing their  premiums  for  Mediae's 
supplementary  medical  insurance  i  pro- 
gram, and  by  paying  for  service*  not 
covered  by  medicare,  for  example,  |(wig- 
term  nursing  home  care.  \ 

The  medical  assistance  program  is  a 
State  administered  program  with  cost 
shared  by  the  Federal  Oovemment^ 
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GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  (PROPOSED 
FOR   SEPARATE   TRANSMITTAL,    EXISTING   LEGISLATION) 

I  n  thouemds  of  dollan 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Medical  assistance: 
For  those  eligible  for 

maintenance  assistance 
For  those  not  eligible  for 

maintenance  assistance.. 
State  and  local  adminis- 
tration  — 


.    201,959 

.-103.647 

8,145 


Program  costsfunded, 
medical  assistance. 


106,457 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual    estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Maternal  and  child  health 

and  development 4,719 

Assistance  to  refugees  In  the 

United  States:  Health 

services 2,449 


3.195 


3,963 


These  services  are  provided  to  new  ar- 
rivals and  to  needy  refugees  in  Miami 
and  Include  medical  screening,  outpa- 
tient clinic  services,  and  care  of  patients 
with  tuberculosis  and  mental  Ulness. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


In  thouunds  of  dollars 


1970 
Ktual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Paymenb  to  social  security 
trust  funds: 

Matching  payments  for 
supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance 928,151 

Hospital  insurance  for 

the  uninsured 617,262 

Limitation  on  salaries  and 
expenses,  health  in- 
surance: 

HospiUI  insurance 127,505 

Supplementary  medical 
Insurance 215,550 


1, 245, 282      1, 376, 400 
878,688         503,351 


136.942         148,768 
250,435         269,797 


Health  Insurance:  This  program  In- 
cludes the  hoepital  insurance  and  the 
voluntary  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance programs  which  were  established 
by  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  commonly  referred  to 
as  medicare. 

Hoepital  insurance:  The  hospital  in- 
surance program  affords  protection  to 
persons  aged  65  and  over  against  the  cost 
of  inpatient  hospital  services,  posthos- 
pltal  home  health  services,  and  posthos- 
pital  extended  care  services. 

Supplementary  medical  Insiarance : 
Almost  all  persons  aged  65  and  over  are 
eligible  to  enroll  In  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  which  cov- 
ers the  cost  of  physician  services  and 
other  medical  costs  wltWn  certain  deduc- 
tible and  coinsurance  requirements. 

FEDERAL  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  wn  1972 

ectual     estimate      estimate 

Benefit  payments 4,803,900  5,819,700    6.690,000 

Construction 171         1,896  807 

Administration: 

Authorized  profram 140,415      146,277       160,902 

Proposed  increase  in 

limitation 2;0>2 

Incentive  reimbursement 

experimentation 2,W3        1.278  3,061 

Total  obligations 4.946,489  5.971.232    6.854,770 
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The  hospitsd  insurance  program  pro- 
tects individuals  and  families  against 
the  costs  of  health  care  by  helping  eligi- 
ble people  aged  65  and  over  finance  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  related  care. 

Benefit  payments:  The  hospital  in- 
surance program  provides  protection  to 
persons  aged  65  and  over  against  the 
costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services,  post- 
hospital  home  health  services,  and  post- 
hospital  extended  care  services. 

Construction :  The  costs  of  site  acquis- 
tion.  design,  and  construction  of  oflSce 
facilities  for  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration are  financed  by  this  and  the 
other  trust  funds. 

Administration :  The  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration as  reflected  in  its  salaries  and 
expenses  appropriation  and  those  incur- 
red for  social  security  programs  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  other  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
components  are  financed  in  part  by  each 
trust  fimd. 

Incentive  reimbursement  experimen- 
tation: The  1967  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments provide  authorization  to  conduct 
experiments  for  reimbursement  of  pro- 
viders of  services  on  a  basis  other  than 
the  "reasonable  cost"  or  "reasonable 
charges"  provisions  generally  applicable 
under  the  medicare  program,  in  order  to 
achieve  Incentives  for  economy  while 
maintaining  or  improving  quality  in  the 
provision  of  health  services.  The  cost  of 
administering  and  evaluating  the  experi- 
ments is  financed  by  the  hospital  insur- 
ance and  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance trust  funds.  Hospital  insurance  ben- 
efit payments  made  to  providers  of  health 
services  who  are  participating  in  these 
experiments  are  included  in  the  beneflt 
payments  shown  above. 

FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTARY   MEDICAL  INSURANCE 
TRUST  FUND 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Benefit  payments 1,979,287  2,070.300 

Construction 205  2,278 

Administration: 

Authorized  program.. . .      220, 228  250, 179 

Proposed  Increase  In 

limitation 2,429 

Incentive  reimbursement 

experimentation 557  398 

Total  obligations 2, 200, 277  2, 325, 584 


,300,000 
970 

273,083 


1,064 


2.575,117 


The  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  protects  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies against  the  costs  of  health  care  by 
helping  individuals  aged  65  and  over  who 
elect  this  coverage  to  finance  the  cost  of 
physicians'  services  and  certain  other 
medical  and  health  services. 

Benefit  payments:  Participants  in  the 
program  are  covered  for  the  cost  of  phy- 
sicians' services,  home  health  services 
not  covered  imder  the  hospital  insurance 
program,  outpatient  services,  and  certain 
other  medical  costs,  with  spedfled  de- 
ductible and  coinsiu-ance  amounts. 

Construction:  TTie  costs  of  site  ac- 
quisition, design,  and  construction  of  the 
office  facilities  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  are  financed  by  this  and 
the  other  trust  funds. 

Administration:  The  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
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igtration,  as  reflected  in  its  salaries  and 
eipenses  appropriation,  and  those  in- 
curred for  social  security  programs  by 
tbe  Treasury  Department  and  other  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare components  are  financed  in  part  by 
each  trust  fimd. 

Inc«itive  reimbursement  experimenta- 
tion: The  1967  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments provide  authorization  to  conduct 
experiments  for  reimbursement  of  pro- 
viders of  services  on  a  basis  other  tiian 
the  "reasonable  cost"  or  "reasonable 
charges"  provisions  generally  applicable 
under  the  medicare  program  in  order  to 
achieve  incentive  for  economy  while 
maintaining  or  improving  quality  in  the 
provision  of  health  services.  The  cost  of 
gdministering  and  evaluating  the  experi- 
ments is  financed  by  the  hospital  insur- 
ance and  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance trust  fimds.  Medical  insurance  ben- 
eflt payments  made  to  providers  of  health 
services  who  are  participating  in  these 
experiments  are  included  in  the  benefit 
payments  shown  above. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

restrain  cost  Increases  for  Institutional 
services.  These  changes  will  be  consist- 
ent with  the  pn^osed  new  family  health 
insurance  plan,  one  objective  of  which 
will  be  to  promote  cost  sharing  accord- 
ing to  the  beneficiary's  abihty  to  pay. 

CANCER  RESEARCH  INITIATIVES 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Howard  University, 
Freedmen's  Hospital 15,683 


16,819         17,700 


The  hospital  furnishes  inpatient  and 
outpatient  care  and  a  facility  for  train- 
ing of  physicians  and  nurses  and  other 
professional  and  technical  health  per- 
sonnel. Operation  of  the  hospital  Is  fi- 
nanced by  direct  appropriation  and  in- 
come derived  from  charges  for  medical 
and  hospital  services  from  patients, 
medicare,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
other  jurisdictions.  Federal  funds  pro- 
vide 71.9  percent  of  the  total  operating 
costs. 

DEPARTMENTAL    MANAGEMENT-ADVANCES    AND    REIM- 
BURSEMEI^TS 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


International  health  activities.  967 

Secretary's  Advisory  Com- 

nittee  on  Health  Protec- 

tian  and  Disaate  Premn- 

tion 293 

Secietary's  Task  Force  on 

Medicaid 250 

Secretary's  Commissian  on 

PwUcldes 83 

Faaiy  health  insuranoe 

Dlan „. 

Advisory  Committee  on 

Dental  Health 


1,193 


1.122 


125 

153 
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SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971  1972 

estimate      estimate 


Gnnls  to  States  for  public 
aaaittance:  Medical  asalat- 


$444,000 


^  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  modify 
&e  medicaid  program,  IncludLng  provi- 
sions that  would  discourage  ovenitlliza- 
tlon  of  services,  place  increased  em- 
phasis on  preventive  medictd  care,  and 


1970 
actual 


19n 
estioNte 


1972 
•stimate 


Obligations 100.000 

Budget  tunendments  will  be  proposed 
for  a  major  initiative  in  research  on  can- 
cer. This  initiative  will  involve  all  per- 
tinoit  institutes  and  agencies. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE-FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 
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and  training',  communicable  disease  con- 
trol, and  environmental  health. 

The  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion is  further  incorporating  into  its  reg- 
ular budget  the  costs  of  the  malaria 
eradication  campcugn,  previously  funded 
in  part  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  expanding  its  pro- 
grams In  the  fields  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, environmental  health,  and  public 
health  administration. 

WORLD  HEALTH  ASSEMBLY 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


Inthotttandsofdolltrs 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Salaries  and  expenses. 
Bureau  of  Prisons: 

4.408 
1.109 

5.006 
2.428 

6.271 

Narcotic  addict  treatment. 

2.814 

Medical  services:  Funds  are  allocated 
to  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  for  the  cost  of 
medical,  psychiatric,  and  technical  serv- 
ices. 

Narcotic  addict  treatment:  This 
covers  the  cost  of  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts  while  in  institutions  and  pro- 
vides for  aftercare  treatment  services 
after  the  inmate  is  released. 


BUILDIN6S  AND  FACIUTIES 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970          1971 
actual    estinute 

1972 
•sUmata 

New  construction:  Medical 
facility.  Butner.  N.C.„ 350 

14,250 

CoDstructlon  will  be  started  on  a  psy- 
chiatric study  and  treatment  center  at 
Butner,  N.C. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Kabul  Hospital; 
Agency  for  International 

DevelopmenL 183 

Peece  Corps 39 

Defense 22 

Other  accounts 39 


207 

207 

42 

42 

23 

23 

41 

41 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


In  thousaads  af  doUan 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional organuations: 
Woitd  Health  Organization.      19,533       21,ai         23,741 
Pan  American  Health 
Organization 8,402 


9,263         10,437 


Tbs  World  Health  OrganlzatioB  is  ex- 
pandMg  its  activities  in  the  Ildlds  of 
public  health  administration,  education 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


22d  World  Healtti  Assembly. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION- 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Sateb  regalatiea:  Adminis- 
tratlon  of  medical  pnh 
grams 


4,203 


This  activity  covers  the  portion  of  the 
development  of  regulations  governing  the 
physical  and  mental  fitness  of  airmen 
and  other  persons  whose  health  affects 
safety  in  flight;  the  development  and 
supervision  of  a  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram for  agency  personnel;  the  admin- 
istration of  an  aviation  medical  research 
program,  the  project  costs  of  which  are 
financed  under  research  and  develop- 
ment; and  the  operation  of  the  Civil 
Aeromedical  Institute  building  not  fi- 
nanced from  the  trust  fund. 


OPERATIONS 


In  thousands  ol  dollars 

1970          1971 
actual     estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Administrstion  of  medical 
programs 

5,956         6,715  . 

This  account  will  be  phased  oik  in  1971 
and  the  activities  authorized  imder  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  91-258  will  be 
shown  In  the  new  account,  operations — 
ain>ort  and  airway  trust  fund — in  1972. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


In  thousands  oidelUn 

1970          1971            1972 
actual     estimate      estimaU 

Awiatioa  isadieiee 

1,919         2,000 

This  accotmt  win  be  phased  out  in 
1971  and  the  activities  authorized  under 
provisions  of  Public  Law  91-268  will  be 
shown  in  the  new  account  airway  sys- 
tems investment  and  develc^unent — air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund — in  1872. 

OPERATIONS  (AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970            1971              1972 
actual      estimate       estimate 

Administration  of  medical 
programs 

2.913 

12944 


This  activity  covers  the  development 
of  standards  governing  the  physical  aod 
moital  fitness  of  ainnen  and  otlter 
peraoDs  in  the  air  navlgatkm  lys- 
tem;  the  development  and  supervision 
of  a  hecdth  and  medical  proeram  for 
agency  personnel;  the  admlnistratton 
of  an  aviation  medical  research  prpgnun. 
the  project  oosts  of  which  are  flnanoed 
under  research  and  development;  akid 
the  operation  of  the  Civil  Aercmedlcal 
InsUtute  BuUdlng. 


AIRWAY  SYSTEM  INVESTMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 


(iJR- 


In  thousands  o<  dollsrs 


1970 

actual 


1971 

•stimate 


972 

estjr late 


RasMrdi  and  d«MtopnMat: 
Aviatioa  oMdlcim 


660 


This  activity  provides  for  oonductihg 
an  aeromedlcal  research  effort  directed 
toward  the  identification  and  elimination 
of  those  phjrsical.  physiological,  ahd 
psychological  factors  which  may  aitfct 
personnel  engaged  in  operation  of  ttie 
air  traffic  control  system. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMINISSION 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


(972 
sstlftate 


Opantiaf  axpanaM:  Bioloo 
and  medkuM 89,516 


88.300 


8»,300 


Basic  and  ai;H>Iied  research  and  dev  il- 
opment  is  conducted  on  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  living  organisms  and  on  t  le 
envir<Munent,  protection  against  the  In- 
jurious effects  of  radiation,  and  devisl- 
opment  of  methods  for  using  radioactive 
materials  in  the  diagnosis,  treatmeiit, 
and  understanding  of  human  diseases 
such  as  cancer.  The  program  includes 
measurement  and  study  of  the  effects  of 
radio€u;tlvlty — including  fallout — In  the 
environment  for  developing  standards 'to 
Insure  that  nuclear  activities  are  cob- 
ducted  safely.  The  program  is  coordi- 
nated with  other  OoVemment  agencies 
conducting  programs  In  related  aspects 
of  biomedical  research.  | 

Primary  emphasis  in  1972  will  be 
placed  on  program  areas  of  particular 
importance  and  urgency  including:  the 
late  effects  of  low  doses  of  radlatkvi; 
tumorlgenicity  of  particles  of  plutmilitm 
and  other  alpha  emitters;  and  them^al 
alteration  ot  Itmd,  fresh  water,  marine, 
aQd.Ataiocs>bere  environments. 


V  :. 


'KANT  /im  (UnTAl  EQViPIKNT 


.■■>t.. 


'„»»' 


la  theusands  of  doMsrs 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estirlate 


oWoff  and  niediciM. 


S,SS3 


6.1230 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


VETERANS '  ADMINISTRATION 


In  tkMtaands  o(  dellMs 


1970 

1971 

1972 

actual 

attiioate 

estimete 

MEDICAL  CARE 

DirKt    operating    costs, 

funded: 

Maintenance  and  oper- 

ation of  VA  facili- 

tiea: 

VA  hospital  care: 

Medical  bed  sec- 

tions  _ 

476, 620 

522,110 

558,429 

Surilcal  b«l  sec- 

ttOM. 

291,664 

319,373 

341,368 

PsychUtric      bed 

MCttoni 

384. 2C0 

406.198 

420.391 

NursifM  bone  care... 
DonUciTiary  care 

33.670 

43,600 

52,404 

38.634 

39,521 

38,316 

Rcsteratioii  centers.. 

3,450 

3,612 

4,112 

Outpatient  cafe 

23U473 

291,915 

316.130 

Mijceilaneous  bene- 

fib  and  services... 

28,783 

32.054 

32,992 

Education  and  train- 

ing  

89,636 

107,463 

107,981 

Reseafdi  and  deval- 

opawnt  in  healtli 

servicea. 

2,182 

2,671 

2.171 

Contract  care: 

iiospltaliiation 

18, 247 

18, 432 

18,618 

Nursing  home 

19,950 

20,203 

.   22,824 

Grants  for  State  home 

care: 

Domiciliary 

8,836 

8,173 

7,777 

Nursing  konie 

Hospitalization 

«,552 

5.8S1 

6,783 

1,180 

3.666 

4,018 

Total  direct  op- 
entlng  costs, 
tandd 

I.M3.137 

1,824,842 

1.934,314 

Capital  outfay,  funded: 
Maintenance  wid  op- 

eration of  VA 

facilities: 

V.A.  hosptaiGH*: 

HMtael  iMd  see* 

tioas 

17.  sot 

33.100 

38,900 

Surtictt  bed  aae- 

tiOM 

10,606 

20^000 

24.000 

Psychiatric  bed 

SWtiOBS 

7,382 

14,000 

16,900 

Nursing  heme  care 

Oomidriary  care 

712 

550 

733 

540 

1,000 

1,200 

Restoration  centen.. 

102 

200 

190 

Outpatient  care 

2,569 

4,307 

5,800 

Mtacwlaneous  bene- 

fits and  aarvices. 

1,609 

3,000 

3,812 

Education  and  train- 

ing.  

300 

2,000 

900 

Researcii  and  de- 

lervlets 

1 

1 

1 

Total  capital  out- 

tay... 

41.329 

78.158 

93,436 

Total  direct  pro- 

gram cesb, 
funded 

1,674,466 

1,903,000 

2,(B7,750 

Reimbursable  program: 

Maintenance  and  operati 

on 

VAfatflNtas: 

V  A  hospital  can 

11.641 

11,508 

11,508 

Outpatient  care 

2,492 

2,492 

2,492 

Total  reimbursable 

program  costs. . . 

14.133 

14,000 

14,000 

Total  program 
costs,  funded.... 

1,688.589 

1,917,000 

2,041.750 

Change  in  selected 

resources 

8,743 

Total  obligations. 

1,697,342 

1,917,000 

2.041,750 

MEDICAL  AND  PROS- 

THETIC RESEARCH 

Operating  costs,  funded: 

Medical  research 

50.552 

53,153 

54,087 

Prosthetic  reseerch 

1,560 

1,983 

1,994 

Capital  outlay,  funded: 
Medical  reseerch 

6,768 

6,510 

5,879 

Prosthetic  research 

37 

40 

40 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 

58,917 

61,686 

62,000 

Change  in  selected  re- 

-232 

TotalabMgaOons... 

58,685 

61.686 

62.000 

Medical  research:  Medical  research 
projeeta  are  oonducted  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
minl«fcn^<n  laboratories  or  In  other  tix- 
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stltuti(»i8  on  a  contract  basis,  whichever 
is  more  advantageous  or  economical.  Ex- 
cluded from  tills  estimate  are  the  costs 
of  research  construction  projects  which 
are  funded  from  the  construction  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  facilities  appropri- 
ation. 

Prosthetic  research:  This  is  a  research 
program  to  develop  and  test  prosthetic 
orthopedic,  and  sensory  aids  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  improving  the  care  and  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  eligible  veterans.  In- 
cluding amputees,  paraplegics,  and  the 
blind. 

MEDICAL  ADMINISTRATION   AND  MISCELLANEOUS  OPET 
ATING  EXPENSES 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 


1970  1971 

•ctMl     eetimate 


1972 
estimate 


Operating  costs,  funded: 

Medical,  hospital,  and 
domiciliary  administra- 

_tlon 13,049       14,086 

Postgraduate  and  In- 
aervke  training 2,809         3,599 

EjKhange  of  modtcal 

information 1,180         i  852 

Capital  outlay,  funded: 

Medical.  hMpital,  and 
domiciliary  administra- 
tion   30  41 

Postgraduata  and  insarvice 

,  training 311  gl 

EKbange  of  medical 
information 328  148 

Total,  program  costs, 

„^   'onded 17,706       19,807 

Change  m  aeiected  re- 

aourcos 236 

Total,  obHgatiOM 17,942       19.807 


14,544 
4,080 


57 
600 


19,201 


19,201 


Medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  ad- 
ministration: This  covers  the  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  administra- 
tion of  policies,  plans,  and  broad  objec- 
tives, and  provides  executive  direction  for 
aU  agency  medical  programs. 

Postgraduate  and  inservice  trtdnlng: 
This  provides  for  tuition  and  registration 
pajonents.  lecturer  feee,  travel  expenses, 
and  training  materials  incidental  to  con- 
tinuing education  programs  for  profes- 
sional medical  and  administrative  staff. 
Tills  also  serves  as  a  media  for  dis- 
seminating information  on  medical  ad- 
vances resulting  from  research  efforts. 

Exchange  of  medical  information: 
This  provides  for  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  medical  schools,  hospitals,  re- 
search centers  and  individual  institu- 
tions, and  members  of  the  medical-scien- 
tific commimity  under  which  physicians 
at  hospitals  not  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  will  maintain  closer  contact  with 
such  schools  and  other  primary  sources 
of  medical  information.  Existing  legisla- 
tion for  this  program  expires  at  the  end 
of  1971.  Estimates  for  1972  are  being 
submitted  under  the  proposed  for  sepa- 
rate transmittal,  proposed  legislation 
section. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITAL  AND  DOMICILIARY 
FACILITIES 

In  thousands  of  doltars 


1970  1971 

actuai    adiRMte 


1972 
estliMte 


Hospitals: 
Replacement  and 

relocation 45i830  34,422  37,900 

Modernization 5,467  10,286  19,775 

OtiMfteiplBViiwh 9,994  12,046  27,915 

Nursing  homes 248  664  3,» 

Research  tadtnies 3,909  5,818  9,819 
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Hospitals:  Replacement  and  reloca- 
tion: Beds  which  are  housed  in  tempo- 
rary, obsolete,  or  hazardous  structures 
are  to  be  replaced  or  relocated. 

Modernization:  Existing  hospitals  are 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
new  hospitals  insofar  as  practicable. 
V  Nursing  homes:  This  activity  provides 
■for  the  construction  necessary  to  estab- 
lish VA  nursing  home  facilities.  These 
facilities  are  being  provided  by  altering 
existing  hospital  and  domiciliary  facili- 
ties and  by  new  construction  where  nec- 

esssuT- 

Research  facilities:  This  activity  pro- 
vides for  construction  of  medical  re- 
search facilities. 

68AMTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATE  EXTENDED  CARE 
FACILITIES 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
•sttfnttB 


1972 
estimete 


ennts  for  State  nursing 

home  construction 3.452         5,000  5,000 

(lanti  tor  aiisting  State 

home  hospital  or  domi- 

cill«fyf»c1lltY  remodeling,  

modification. or  alteration 2,500  3,000 

Total  program  costs. 

funded^ 3.452         7,500          8,000 

Change  in  sHectod  ro-  ..„,,.„ 

sources -1,459         2.476 

'.     Total  obligations 1,993        9,176  8,000 


This  program  provides  grants  to  assist 
the  States  in  the  construction  of  State 
nursing  facilities,  and  to  remodel,  modify, 
or  alter  existing  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities  in  State  homes  for  providing 
care  and  treatment  to  war  vetenms. 

GRANTS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHIUPPINES 


Medical  care  and  treatmeot 
of  veterans 

Medkal  research  and  train- 
ing grants 

Hoipttai  equipment  plant, 
aad  facilities  rehabilita- 
tioo  grants 

Total  obRgatlons 1,S41        2.040 


In  ttiottsands  of  dollars 

1970          1971 
actual     estimate 

1972 
estimate 

1,252         1.900 

2,000 

85            100 

100 

4              40  . 

2,100 


Orants  are  made  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  for  the  medical  care  and 
treatment  at  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hos- 
pital or  at  other  facilities  by  contract,  of 
Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  veter- 
ans and  new  Philippine  Soouts. 

ADVANCES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS 

r:  In  tbouiaodt  of  daKars 

1970  1971  1972 

actaal     otUmate      estimate 

Medical  and  prosthetic 

^reaeardi 558  550  559 

MedKal  administration  and 

miaceHaneoas  operating 

•xpenses 107  SO  SO 

Canoer  chemotherapy 

research tSO  1,000 

Cooatnction  of  hospital  and 

demlciHary  facilities 45  

MEDICAL    AOMINISTRATIOfI     AND     MISCatANEOUS 
OPERATIftQ  EXPENSES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1968  an  ezchance  of  medical  in- 
formation program  was  implemented  to 
strengthm  nonaSllatcd  VA  homrltals 
which  are  distant  from  medical  centers. 
Current  legislation  for  this  program  ex- 
iHres  at  the  etA  of  1971.  LegUUtion  will 
be  proposed  to  continue  this  program  In 

IS"^..    .^:- 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

In  ttwusands  of  doHars 


Exchange  of  medical 
Information 


2,000 
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91-418,  which  amends  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  law  by  providing 
for  increased  Government  contributions 
to  hecJth  benefit  premiums  beginning  in 
January  1971. 

EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  FUKD 

In  (bouaaads  of  dollars 


1970 
aetiMl 


1971 
ottioiate 


1972 
estimate 


1970 
aetwsl 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses:  Occu- 
pational health 


231 


416 


434 


The  Commissicm  assists  departments 
and  agencies  to  develop  adequate  occu- 
pational health  programs  with  services 
provided  at  work  locations.  Issues  stand- 
ards and  guidelines,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, works  toward  achieving  a 
modern  and  comprehensive  health  pro- 
gram for  all  Federal  employees. 

GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS  FOR  ANNUITANTS,  EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1976  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Paymenb  to  carriers: 
Semimonthly  (subscrip- 
tions)....   865,017    1,082.775      1.319,52 

Annual  from  contingency 

reserve.. 49.845         39.000         31,000 

Excess  or  deficiency  on  „ 

nments  to  cariWs 22,000         10,500      -22,900 

listratioii 1,492          1.478           1,655 

Total  operating  costs. 

iunded 938.354    1,133,753    1,330,179 

Change  In  selected  re-  „  .„ 

sources -15,000       -3.500         29,000 

Total  obligations 923,354    1,130,253    l,ja,179 


The  fimd  finances  the  cost  of  health 
benefits  for:  Active  employees;  em- 
ployees who  retired  after  June  1960,  or 
their  sm-vivors;  and  the  related  expenses 
of  the  Commission  in  administering  the 
program. 

RETIRED  EMPIjOVEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGBAM 
In  thousands  ot  dollars 


Qovernment  contributieoa  for 

aanuttants  boMliU  (1950) 

law) H457 

Government  contributions  for 

ennuftants  benefits  (1960 

act) 9,515 

Admioistratlve         expeoae 

(1960  act) 244 

Tot«lprogramcosts.funtfed.     44,216 
Change    le    selected    re- 
sources -3,031 

Total  oUlfttions. 41, 185 


38,356        95,432 


1970  1971 

actual     estimate 


1972 
estimate 


9,969 
291 


9,028 
239 


48,016 
-1,493 


104,699 


46.523       104,699 


This  apprcq^riation  covers  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance for  certain  annuitants  as  defined  in 
sections  8901  and  8906  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code;  the  Government's  share  of 
the  cost  of  health  insurance  for  other 
annuitants — who  were  retired  when  the 
Federal  employees  health  benefits  law 
became  effective — as  defined  in  the  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1960;  and  the  Government's  con- 
tribution for  pasmient  of  administrative 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
administration  of  the  Retired  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1960. 

The  use  of  these  funds  is  reflected  in 
the  schedules  for  the  employees  health 
benefits  fund  and  the  retired  employees 
health  benefits  fund. 

GOVERNMENT   PAYMENT   FOR  ANNUITANTS.   EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS 


8.350 


5,067 
239 


Subscription  charM 

payments  to  unifonn 

tiancarriar 8,451  6,674          5,902 

Leas  eicMS  aubaeriptlon                 .«.          ,  ... 

charge  held  by  carrier I.a6  -426       -2.448 

Netpaymeots. 7,156  7,100 

Government  contributions  to 

•nnuitants  with  private  „  ,  ^.^ 

Plana- 5.»1  5,219 

Admlniatratioii 2*<           »1 

Tot«l  oMiatloni 12,651  12.610         13.656 


This  fund  finances :  The  cost  of  health 
benefits  for  retired  employees  and  sur- 
vivors who  enroll  in  the  Government- 
sponsored  uniform  health  benefits  plan ; 
the  contribution  to  retired  employees  and 
survivors  who  retain  or  purchase  private 
health  Insurance;  and  expenses  of  the 
Commission  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    BOARD-ADVANCES    AND 
REIMBURSEMENTS 

la  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 

•stimata 


1972 
estimate 


Medicare  activitiea  (Social 
Seeurfty  AdmfnistntiDn). 


809        625 


62S 


In  thousands  of  dollart 

1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimate      estljiute 


Goeamment  eontrlbutlem 
tor  annoitantf  banoflts 
0959  ln») 21,356 


LIMITATION  ON   RAILROAD  UNEMPWYMENT   INSURANCE 
ADMINISTRATION  FUND 


In  thousands  of  doMars 


This  intnxxed  supi^emental  Is  for  the 
Increase  In  Government  contributions 
for  annuitants  created  by  Public  Law 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


ProeaaaiiitalMuMaadaiBS.       2.S52        2,824 


2,C78 


12946 


SELECTIVE  SEiiVICE  SYSTEM 


In  ttioastnds  of  dotan 


1970 

KtUll 


1971 
astimatt 


972 
Mtii  lite 


Salaries  and  anpaates:  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee 
on  theSelactton  of  Ptiysi- 
cians.  Dentists,  snd  Allied 
Specialists 


46 


78 


TEMPORARY  STUDY  COMMISSIONS 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estinutB 


1972 
astir  ate 


Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse:  Sala- 
ries and  expenses: 
Conduct  a  study  of  mart- 
huant  and  the  causes 
Of  drug  abuse 


200 


M 


>00 


A  supplemental  request  is  anticlpat»l 
to  provide  funds  for  this  Commission.  It 
will  conduct  a  study  of  marihuana  ii- 
cludlng  Its  extent  of  use,  the  efficacy  of 
existing  laws,  Its  pharmacology  and  af- 
fects. Its  relationship  to  crime  and  other 
drugs,  and  Its  International  control.  The 
Commission  will  also  conduct  a  study  abd 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  and  their  relative  significance. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual       estimate 


1172 
estln  ate 


Grandtotal 20.612,439    23,890,886     25,616. 


PLIGHT  OP  POW8 
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HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   GXOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971  I 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wiih 
a  heavy  heaxt  that  I  announce  to  you  aiid 
this  body  that  today  marks  the  7th  year 
and  35th  day  that  Americans  have  been 
held  prlfiooers  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  have  made  every  reasonable  effort  to 
obtain  the  release  of  these  brave  Amei;!- 
cans  and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  massiVe 
letterwriting  campaigns  which  have 
been  conducted  by  concerned  American 
citizens  to  Hanoi  in  this  regard  with  btit 
Uttle  tangible  results  thus  far.  ' 

Perhaps  we  should  consider  directing 
oxir  letterwriting  efforts  to  Russia,  the 
country  which  feeds  the  war  effort  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Is,  therefore,  in  a 
unique  position  to  withhold  support  f  ro|n 
North  Vietnam.  Also,  perhaps  It  would  be 
meaningful  to  solicit  and  involve  world 
opinions  at  the  grass  roots  level  by  ooip- 
municating  directly  with  the  people  of 
European  countries  such  as  England  aitd 
France.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  sincere  aod 
united  outcry  by  the  people  of  the  free 
world  cotild  not  help  but  Influence  thoee 
in  Hanoi  who  have  not  had  the  charac- 
ter or  decency  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  Ooieva  Convention. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LETTER  PROM  INDOCHINA 


HON.  MICHAa  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHTTSKITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVK8 

Friday.  April  30.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  24  edition  of  the  New  Yorker  con- 
tained a  most  penetrating  analysis  by 
Robert  Shaplen  of  our  recent  foray  into 
Laos  and  its  repercussions  throughout 
Indochina.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  objective  accounts  of  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  I  have  yet  en- 
countered and  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

LrrrxR  From  Imdo-China 

Saigon.  April  14. 

It  may  b«  six  or  eight  months  before  any 
final  assessment  can  be  made  of  Operation 
Lam  Son  719.  the  South  Vietnamese  invasion 
of  Laos,  supported  by  vast  American  air 
power,  which  lasted  from  February  8th  until 
March  aoth  and  was  followed  by  brief  com- 
mando forays  until  early  In  April.  Neverthe- 
Ie«8,  even  though  this  operation  has  produced 
more  heated  debate  than  any  other  Indo- 
Chinese  battle  since  the  French  fell  into  the 
trap  of  Dien  Blen  Phu  Ln  the  spring  of  1964, 
a  few  conclusions  can  be  reached  now.  The 
invasion  failed  to  achieve  anything  close  to 
Its  maximum  alms,  for,  though  it  caused  the 
death  of  a  great  many  South  and  North  Viet- 
namese, It  did  little — contrary  to  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  expectations — to  speed 
the  end  of  the  fighting,  either  by  forcing 
Hanoi  to  negotiate  or  by  assuring  the  success 
of  the  still  Inconclusive  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram. It  may,  at  most,  have  postponed  some 
major  offensives  that  the  Communists  bad 
planned  in  South  Vietnam  over  the  next  few 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one  big 
attack — In  Kontum  Province,  in  the  Central 
Highlands — has  been  pressed  during  the  past 
fortnight,  and  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  of  terrorism  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Costly  as  the  Laotian  invasion  was  to 
Hanoi.  It  apparently  hardened  the  determi- 
nation of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue 
fighting  throughout  Indo-Ohlna.  Moreover, 
it  led  to  a  reaffirmation  of  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian pledges  of  assistance.  Finally,  the  oper- 
ation was  a  poUtieal  setback  for  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  whose  reelection  In  Oc- 
tober is  now,  for  the  first  time,  open  to 
question. 

The  Americans,  who  are  going  all  out  to 
uphold  Thleu  and  make  their  South  Viet- 
namese allies  feel  "six  feet  tall"  as  the 
monthly  rate  of  American  troop  withdrawals 
increases,  have  come  up  with  the  customary 
set  of  sanguinary  statistics,  this  time  claim- 
ing a  nine-to-one  "kill  ratio"  In  favor  of  the 
Saigon  forces.  If  that  is  believable — and  even 
President  Nixon.  In  his  television  interview 
of  March  22nd.  indicated  that  a  five- to-one 
ratio  might  be  more  realistic — it  could  be 
due  only  to  the  preponderance  of  American 
bombers  and  artillery.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  support  the 
results  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
twenty-fotir  thousand  South  Vietnamese  who 
were  fighting  deep  In  unknown  Jungle  ter- 
ritory against  about  thirty-five  thousand 
North  Vietnamese — a  far  more  experienced 
force,  which  was  fully  determined  to  protect 
lU  Ufellne  to  the  South  in  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  complex.  The  gruesome  game  of  body 
counts  has  long  been  the  bugaboo  of  cor- 
respondents In  Vietnam,  and  In  this  case  the 
confusion  has  been  compounded  by  a  flood 
of  often  contradictory  statements  and  as- 
sessments emanating  from  Washington  and 
Saigon.  Indeed,  never  In  the  past  ten  years — 
uat  ev«n  during  the  chaotic  months  befcM-e 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime, 
In  1963,  or  during  the  Communist  Tet  ofTen- 
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slve  at  the  beginning  of  1908  and  the  May 
and  August  offensives  that  followed— have 
I  witnessed  such  dissension  as  has  taken 
place  between  the  news  media  and  the  au- 
thorities, both  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese, over  the  Invasion  of  Laos. 

According  to  the  latest  official  American 
figures,  the  losses  of  the  South  Vietnamese— 
who  for  the  most  part  fought  bravely  and 

well  but  lacked  a  cohesive  command were 

about  fifteen  hundred  dead,  more  than  six 
hundred  missing,  and  fifty-five  hundred 
wounded;  so  far  there  have  been  no  estimates 
of  how  many  of  the  wounded  have  died  or 
are  likely  to  die.  Unofficially,  however,  ac- 
cording to  what  South  Vietnamese  sounses 
have  told  me,  the  number  of  men  missing  and 
presTuned  dead  is  actually  between  a  thou- 
sand and  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  number 
of  wounded  is  at  least  seven  thousand.  Some 
of  those  listed  as  missing  are  still  straggling 
back  across  the  border,  but  the  majority.  It 
is  said,  either  died  of  their  wovmds  in  Laos 
or  surrendered  or  were  captured  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  In  their  filght  from  Lace,  under 
extremely  heavy  North  Vietnamese  attacks, 
the  South  Vietnamese  abandoned  many  of 
their  wounded — something  that  the  govern- 
ment is  reluctant  to  admit — and  though 
American  rescue  helicopters  did  remarkable 
work  under  the  most  hazardotis  conditions, 
they  couldn't  bring  out  all  the  wounded.  (A 
hundred  and  five  helicopters  were  lost  in  the 
Laotian  operation,  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  were  damaged:  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six Americans  were  killed  during  those 
weeks,  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  forty- 
two  are  missing,  j  Each  Vietnamese  unit  com- 
mander reports  on  his  own  losses,  so  It  1« 
difficult  to  come  up  with  comprehensive  fig- 
ures. The  dependents  of  known  dead  get  full 
pension  awards,  while  those  of  the  missing 
get  payment  for  only  four  years,  and  the 
Minister  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Pham  Van 
Dong,  said  to  me,  "I  won't  know  for  months 
how  much  I  have  to  pay  to  how  many." 

The  North  Vietnamese  asstiredly  suffered 
heavier  casualties,  but  whether  these  were 
as  high  as  Allied  authorities  claimed  can 
never  be  determined.  It  Is  admittedly  diffi- 
cult tat  troops  engaged  in  bloody  fighting  or 
In  filght  to  count  the  bodies  of  those  killed 
by  bombs,  but  if  the  given  figure  of  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  dead  Is  correct,  and 
If  one  assumes,  as  Allied  military  officials  do, 
that  twice  as  many  North  Vietnamese  were 
wounded  as  were  killed,  then  the  total  cas- 
ualties come  to  about  forty  thousand,  or 
more  than  the  number  of  North  Vietnamese 
that  the  same  military  officials  say  were  fight- 
ing in  the  Laotian  battle.  There  would  seem 
to  be  more  realism  in  the  estimate  that  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  thirty-three  North 
Vietnamese  battalions  engaged  were  rendered 
"combat  ineffective,"  and  that  It  will  be  no 
easy  task  for  North  Vietnam,  which  Is  suffer- 
ing from  a  manpower  shortage,  to  replace 
these  loeeet.  About  a  third  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese losses  were  specialists — technicians  of 
one  sort  or  another  who  directed  the  flow  of 
traffic  on  the  Trail — and  those  men  will  be 
the  most  difficult  to  replace. 

Nevertheless,  the  North  Vietnamese  quickly 
sent  in  between  four  thousand  and  eight 
thousand  reinforcements  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  Trail,  mostly  by  o\ir  B-52 
bombers,  and  within  a  fortnight  after  the  In- 
vasion ended,  the  movement  of  trucks  south 
had  been .  resumed  at  a  more  or  less  normal 
pace.  (In  comparison  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese battalion  losses,  at  least  five — and  some 
say  eight — of  the  twenty-two  South  Vietnam- 
ese battalions  Involved  were  hurt  to  the  point 
of  combat  ineffectiveness,  and  it  must  be 
stressed  that  Saigon  threw  its  best  forces  into 
Lam  Son  719.  It  wlU  take  between  six  months 
and  a  year  to  build  these  units  back  up  to 
strength,  and  then  they  will  certainly  not  be 
as  well  tiulned  and  "elite"  as  they  were  be- 
fore.) The  North  Vietnamese  apparently  lost 
between   three   and   four   thoiuand   trucks 
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.lang  the  TraU;  again,  most  of  theae  losses 
g^e  the  result  of  bombing,  and  only  about 
Hoee  hundred  trucks  were  destroyed  In  the 
^jtaal   area   of   the   ground    invasion.   The 
jorth  Vietnamese  also  lost  more  than  a  hun- 
^jed  tanks.    (The  number  of  new  Busslan- 
^saOX  PT-76.  T-64.  and  T-34  tanks  that  Hanoi 
used,  sometimes  right  under  the  noses  of 
tbe  South  Vietnamese,  was  one  of  the  sur- 
Miaee  of  the  campaign,  and  the  lighter  tanks 
rf  the  South  Vietnamese   forces,   many  of 
wblcb  got  bogged  down,  were  no  match  for 
tbem.)  In  addition,  Hanoi  lost  nearly  seven 
tuousand  weapons,  big  and  smaU,  and  nearly 
five  hundred  tons  of  heavy  ammunition — ar- 
tjiiery  and  mortar  shells,  and  the  like — but 
gjjgon'B  claim  of  a  total  of  a  htindred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  tons  of  North  Vletnam- 
ige  ammunition  blown  up,  mostly  by  bomb- 
ing,   seems    rtdlculotis,    since    the    average 
monthly  flow  south  in  the  past  has  been 
only  about  fourteen  thousand  tons.  Further- 
more, no  major  storage  depots  were  taken— 
only  some  medium-sized  way  stations  along 
the  Trail.  The  French  used  to  say  that  for 
every  ton  of  ammimltlon  captured  the  Com- 
mtuilBts  had  three  more  tons  available  near- 
l)y.  No   one    knows   how    much   the   North 
Vietnamese    have    currently    stashed    away 
arotmd  the  Blovens  Plateau,  about  a  htin- 
dred   miles    below    the    invasion    area    and 
aear  the   twrder   point   where   Laos,    Cam- 
bodia, and   South   Vietnam   meet.   However, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Pathet  Lao 
iccomplices    recently    extended    their    con- 
trol m  that  region,  and  they  obviously  have 
quite  a  lot  of  supplies  cached  there.  Con- 
sequently, Just  how  much  time  Hanoi  loet 
and  Saigon  gained  by  the  Invasion  can  be 
determined  only  next  fall,  when  materiel  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Trail  complex  is  due 
to  arrive  farther  south,  some  of  It  destined 
for  Cambodia  and  the  rest  for  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  South  Vietnam. 

For  anyone  attempting  to  evaluate  the 
Laotian  operation,  what  has  perhaps  been 
most  significant  Is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists have  struck  back  quickly  and  vio- 
lently in  various  parts  of  South  Vietnam  and 
in  Cambodia,  clearly  demonstrating  that  they 
have  enough  men  and  arms  to  catise  a  lot 
of  trouble — at  least  during  the  present  dry 
setaon,  which  will  last  another  month.  And 
meet  observers  believe  they  will  continue 
their  attacks  across  the  now  expanded  Indo- 
Ohlna  fronts  throughout  the  coming  rainy 
•eason.  which  will  last  imtn  the  end  of 
October.  The  attacks  in  South  Vietnam  over 
the  past  two  weeks  have  ranged  from  a  suc- 
cessful assault  on  an  American  base  In 
Qtiang  Nam  Province,  In  the  north.  In  Which 
thirty-three  Americans  were  killed  and 
seventy-elx  were  wounded,  to  quick  strikes 
at  district  towns  and  headquturters  and  at 
forttfled  artillery  fire  bases  that  are  set  up  to 
provide  strong  points  for  Allied  military  op- 
erations In  all  battle  zones.  By  far  the  most 
serious  of  these  attacks  has  been  the  one 
in  Kontum,  In  the  Central  Highlands.  Al- 
though the  Communists  have  lost  about 
twenty-five  hundred  men  in  this  province  as 
k  result  of  American  bombing,  they  have  been 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  capture  Fire 
Base  8  there;  If  they  succeed,  they  wUl  pre- 
sumably try  to  advance  southward  to  Pleiku 
and  Quang  Due  Provinces  and  eastward  as 
lar  as  possible  toward  Blnh  Dlnh  and  other 
coastal  areas  where  there  has  been  a  recent 
flurry  of  fighting.  The  Communists  also  seem 
determined  to  pin  down  South  Vietnamese 
troops  and  Infilct  heavy  casualties.  That 
being  so.  It  Is  significant  that  the  equiva- 
lent of  five  South  Vietnamese  regiments  is 
heavily  engaged  in  Kontum.  which  In  Itself 
would  seem  to  belie  Saigon's  claims  that  its 
casualties  have  been  light.  In  mid-February, 
the  Communists,  having  apparently  antici- 
pated a  move  westward  into  the  border  region 
below  the  Bolovens  Plateau  and  adjacent  to 
the  Highlands,  repulsed  a  South  Vietnamese 
MHUlt  there  and  caused  heavy  casualties  to 
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two  battalions.  (No  oOLclal  announcement  oi 
this  defeat  has  so  far  been  made  here.) 

It  has  already  become  apparent  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  arc  taking  advantage  of 
the  American  troop  withdrawals  to  strike  at 
the  thinly  spread  South  Vietnamese.  Were  It 
not   for  American   air  power    (and  nobody 
knows   how   much   of   that   will   be   main- 
tained and  for  how  long) .  the  Saigon  forces 
wotild  be  m  serious  trouble.  The  Communists 
are  already  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion along  Route  19.  which   runs  eastward 
through  Pleiku  Province  below  Kontum  to 
the  coast.  It  seems  that  after  American  troops 
left    the  South  Korean  troops  assigned  to 
that  area  refused  to  flU  that  g«H).  complain- 
ing that  they  hadnt  been  promised  enough 
helicopters  and   armored   vehicles.  SecUons 
of  Highway   1.  which  rtms  along  the  coast, 
are  also  considered  risky  these  days,  and  for 
similar  reasons.  The  general  pattern  of  at- 
tacks around  the  country — including  several 
attacks  in  Saigon  In  the   past   few  days- 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Communists  are  try- 
ing to  create  as  much  fear  as  possible  and  to 
disrupt   the  government's   pacification  pro- 
gram Just  when  It  is  supposed  to  be  going 
into  high  gear.  One  of  the  worst  Incidents 
occurred  at  the  district  town  of  Due  Due,  In 
Quang  Nam  Province:  The  North  Vietnamese 
raided  a  camp  of  refugee  woodcutters  from 
the  mountains  and  klUed  a  hundred  and  nine 
of  them  and  twenty-three  members  of  the 
territorial     forces,     losing     fifty-nine     men 
themselves.  This  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  ptire 
vengefulness  against  the  refugees,  intended 
also  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  go 
over  to  the  government  side.  Since  January 
ist,  about  thirty  outpoeU  have  been  attacked 
In  the  Delta  alone,  where  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  Communists  are  "dwindling  on  the 
vine."  Although  the  Communists  have  been 
severely  pressed  In  their  major  base  areas  In 
the  Delta — such  as  the  U  Mtah  forest,  where 
they  have  recently  taken  heavy  losses  and 
where  there  have  been  more  than  two  thou- 
sand defectors,  mostly  conscripted  laborers — 
the  phrase  "dwindling  on   the  vine"  seems 
questionable.  In  Vlnh  Blnh  Province,  for  ex- 
ample, the  OommunlBts  were  able  to  mount 
carefully  coordinated  strikes  against  two  dis- 
trict  headquarters   and   nearby   outposts   a 
fortnight   ago.    Admittedly.  Vlnh  Blnh   has 
always  been  a  "bad"  province,  and  one  Amer- 
ican official  sought  to  minimise  the  effect  of 
the  attack  by  pointing  out  that  "one  doesnt 
make  a  summer."  On  the  other  hand,  once  a 
security  pattern  Is  broken,  word  of  the  fact 
qtilekly  spreads  throughout  the  area.  In  this 
way,  the   Communists   seek  to  destroy  the 
people's  stiU  shaky  confidence  In  their  gov- 
ernment   and    to    deny    Saigon's    optimistic 
claims  that  vlrttially  the  whole  country  Is 
now  pacified. 

The  recent  attacks  In  South  Vietnam  un- 
derline what  was  basically  wrong  with  the 
Laotian  operation  from  the  start — its  con- 
ventionality. One  neutral  military  observer 
said  of  it,  "The  South  Vietnamese,  whUe 
fighting  bravely,  fought  half  In  the  old  French 
style  and  half  in  the  new  American  style, 
and  they  fell  between  two  stools.  They  have 
still  not  learned  how  to  fight  an  unconven- 
tional war  against  an  unconventional  enemy 
who  is  flexible — and  Is  even  willing,  when 
necessary,  to  stand  and  flght  conventionally, 
and  take  enormous  losses  If  he  thinks  It 
worth  the  effort,  as  he  did  In  Laos."  A  num- 
ber of  South  Vietnamese  ofllcers  have  pri- 
vately been  saying  the  same  thing — some  of 
them  have  been  saying  It  for  years,  but  late- 
ly more  voices  have  been  added — and  at  least 
one  hl^-ranklng  friend  of  mine  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  "you  Americans  have  never  let 
us  fight  the  kind  of  war  we  know  we  have  to 
flght."  The  helicopter  Is  a  remarkably  mo- 
bile Instrument  of  warfare,  and  It  has  done 
much  In  past  years  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
from  falling  to  the  Oommuniste,  but  there 
are  veteran  Americans  here  who  now  wish 
that  U  bftd  never  been  Invented,  and  that 
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Vietnamese  troops  had  been  trained  from 
the  start  to  flght  a  "people's  war."  Nothing 
oould  have  dramatized  this  failure  more  than 
the  sight  of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  cling- 
ing to  the  skids  of  helicopters  that  were  be- 
ing flown  out  of  Laos. 

A  large  nvunber  of  South  Vietnamese  are 
saying  that  the  Americans  pushed  them  Into 
Laos  against  their  will,  and  some  of  the  com- 
ments have  been  extremely  bitter;  one  news- 
paper cartoon  depicted  a  helicopter  lifting 
President  Nixon  in  his  Presidential  chair  out 
of   Laos   under  Are.   The  South   Vietnamese 
were  certainly  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
invasion,  as  they  have  been  encouraged  to 
do  many  other  things  before,  although  all 
specific  military  decUions  were  made  by  the 
Soutii  Vietnamese  themselves — most  notably 
by  President  Thleu  and  by  General  Cao  Van 
Vlen,  the  chief  of  the  Joint  General  Staff. 
As  the  campaign  proceeded.  It  quickly  became 
apparent  that  much  of  the  strategy  derived 
from  American  misconceptions  about  waging 
a  conventional  or  semlconventlonal  helicop- 
ter war  against  an  unconventional  enemy  In 
the   Jungle.    Intelligence    about   the    swiftly 
moving  Communist  troops  was  bad,  and  on 
many  occasions  the  South  Vietnamese  found 
themselves  sitUng  on  hilltops  surrounded  by 
North  Vietnamese  troops  who  had  moved  In 
during  the  night  or  In  the  early-morning 
mist.  It  may  be,  as  the  Americans  maintain, 
that  General  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese  commander,   misjudged   an  early 
halt  In  the   South  Vietnamese  momentum 
and  massed  his  troops  for  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  kill,  only  to  suffer  his  heaviest 
losses,  mostly  through  bombing.  But  if  that 
was  BO,  the  carnage  was  general.  Helicopters 
were  tjaed  to  bring  replacements  and  am- 
munition to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  to 
evacuate    the    wounded,    but   slr-to-ground 
communications  collapsed  when   the  going 
got  tough   (language  difficulties  were  a  big 
part  of  this),  and  there  was  a  notable  lack 
of  coordination  among  the  four  top  South 
Vietnamese  commanders  In  the  field;   each 
was  c^jeratlng  on  his  own,  and  was  not  ef- 
fectively responsible  to  a  single  headquar- 
ters. This  caused  profound  morale  problems, 
and  many  capable  young  Junior  officers  and 
noncoms  afterward  blamed  their  senior  com- 
manders and  the  generals  for  not  providing 
proper   leadership.   A   number  of   battalion 
commanders,  some  of  whom  didn't  seem  to 
know  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing, 
actually  surrendered  or  fied  In  the  midst  of 
battle. 

The  armored  column  moving  out  along 
Route  9  Into  Laos  with  protective  screens  of 
troops  on  both  sides  was  bogged  down  al- 
most at  once  by  bad  weather.  Originally,  the 
Trail  hub  of  Tchepone,  about  twenty-five 
mUes  from  the  border,  was  supposed  to  be 
reached  in  four  days.  When  the  armored 
force  got  stuck  and  North  Vietnamese  am- 
bushes began,  General  Crelghton  Abrams 
and  his  Vietnamese  counterpart.  General 
Vlen.  flew  north  to  Khe  Sanh  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  both  Thleu  and  his  local  command- 
ers to  keep  moving.  Thleu  demurred.  He 
wanted  the  force  to  dig  In.  avoiding  any 
heavy  engagements.  It  was  at  this  pomt  that 
it  was  decided  to  lift  troops  by  helicopter  to 
several  flre  bases  farther  inside  Laos,  which 
were  supposed  to  support  each  other.  (The 
North  Vietnamese  quickly  surrounded  the 
bases.)  Troops  were  also  lifted  as  far  as 
Tchepone,  where  the  Saigon  flag  was  briefly 
shown  before  they  left.  Ultimately,  there 
were  differences  among  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese generals  and  between  the  generals  and 
Thleu  about  what  to  do.  and  these  argu- 
ments, which  the  AmerU»ns  were  unable  to 
reconcUe,  plus  another  spell  of  bad  weather, 
caused  the  operation  to  be  suspended  s 
month  early.  Toward  the  end,  some  of  the 
units  Jvist  ptined  out  pell-mell  on  their  own. 
without  orders,  and  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese pursuing  them  right  to  the  border. 
A   great  many   South   Vietnamese   vehicles 
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w«r«  left  behind,  including  some  armcred 
vehicles  that  had  neyer  moved  more  than 
ten  mllee  down  Route  9.  The  confusion  that 
accompanied  the  withdrawal  intensified  the 
bitterness  of  the  South  Vietnamese  soldlen. 
"We  do  not  want  oxir  leaders  to  mlnloilae 
our  casualty  figures,"  one  Junior  officer  told 
a  Vietnamese  friend  of  mine,  a  correspond- 
ent  who  waa  wounded  In  Laos.  "Let's  give  the 
true  figures  on  our  losses  to  prove  we  weient 
on  a  camping  trip.  To  mislead  our  families 
and  our  countrymen  about  our  casualties 
will  Just  encourage  the  enemy  and  dishonor 
us."' 

President  Thleu,  at  his  press  conference 
on  March  Slat,  exprsHed  satisfaction  over 
the  Laotian  offensive  while  admitting  that 
some  lessons  had  been  learned  for  the  future, 
and  top  American  commanders  have  aald 
much  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion whether  any  of  them  are  really  proud 
of  what  was  accomplished  or  are  trying  to 
hide  their  disappointment.  Thleu,  with  his 
political  future  at  stake,  has  obviously  been 
on  the  defensive.  He  spoke  of  "tendentious 
rumors"  that  the  attack  had  been  a  failure, 
and  claimed  It  was  "the  blggeet  victory  ever," 
telling  his  troops,  ^^  am  proud  of  your  per- 
formance," and  adding,  "You  have  caused 
a  psychological  breakdown  among  the  COm- 
mimlsts — you  have  hurt  their  morale  seri- 
ously." There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  n»ore 
and  more  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  are 
coming  to  resent  the  strategy  and  tactics 
that  Western- trained  offloen  have  foeced 
them  to  adopt. 

One   experienced   Weetem  analyst — BMan 
Jenkins,    a    historian    and    former    Special 
Poroea    officer    In    Vietnam,    who    recently 
worked    for    American    Army    headquarters 
here  on  long-range-planning  projects — has 
for  several  years  been  studying  the  subject 
of  conventional  v«.  unconventional  warfare. 
In  July,  1969.  Jenkins  wrote,  for  an  Ameri- 
can research  organisation,  a  doeely  reasoted 
p^>er  entitled  "The  Unchangeable  War,"  In 
which  he  was  highly  critical  of  the  Amenean 
military  establishment's  hardheaded  refusal 
to  aHer  its   traditional   concepts  and  ways. 
Jenkins  concluded  that  "the  most  damaging 
Indictment  of  our  concept  of  warfare  U  that 
our  military  superiority  and  eucceeses  on  the 
battlefield  do  not  ohajlenge  the  enemy's  po- 
litical control  of  the  people,  which  he  main- 
tains by  his  procnlses  of  a  better  society  and. 
when  that  falls,  by  intimidation  and  terror." 
In  a  list  of  "the  institutional  obstaoiee  to 
change,"    Jenkins    included    the    followlag: 
the  belief  that  everything  we  do  Is  right  per 
se,  especially   In  determining  strategy;    {he 
attendant  belief  that  when  something  ftus 
It  was  not  because  of  any  Inherent  error  of 
strategy  or  tactics  but  because  "not  enough" 
troops  or  materiel  was  e^ipUed;  the  myth  tkat 
no  organisational  change*  are  poeslble  In  the 
mld«t  of  war,  and  that  even  If  they  w«re 
possible  the  Vletn«xa  war  U  an  "aberration" 
anyway,  "an  ezotle  interlude  between  wars 
that  really  count,"  and  therefore  doesn't  war- 
rant any  "radical"  Inaiatutlonal  changes:  the 
orthodox  dependence  on  high  body  counts  as 
the  basis  for  good  effiolenoy  reports  and  for 
promotion;    the   lUogleallty  of   the   twelve- 
month tour  of  duty  for  American  military 
men  in  Vietnam,  since  It  Is  far  too  short  for 
anyone  to  learn  enough  to  be  effective;  a»d. 
flnaJly,  the  lack  of  a  single,  over-all  Ameri- 
can command  among  the  services  In  Saigon, 
Hawaii,  and  WaatUngfton. 

Jenkins  oondtided  that  because  of  the  may 
we  have  imposed  our  doctrine,  organisation, 
and  technology  on  the  South  Vletnamep*. 
"we  may  have  rendered  them  Incapable  iof 
suoceesfully  continuing  the  war  aftsr  qui 
withdimwal."  and  the  Laotian  operation  ^>- 
pears  to  bear  this  conclusion  out.  A  numtter 
of  American  offlcera  here  seem  to  oonakter 
the  Ideas  for  a  "people's  war"  that  Jenklba 
ts  now  gathering  from  among  growing  nutti- 
bers  of  disgruntled  South  Vietnamese  m 
nothing  short   of   "Oommunlstlo."   JenklM 
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however,  has  said  thst  he  derives  ecme  hope 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  reactions  he  has 
encountered.  For  example,  the  mounting  ob- 
jections to  the  American  way  of  fighting  the 
war  have  led  more  and  more  South  Viet- 
namese officers  to  advocate  doing  away  with 
the  whole  concept  of  divisions  and  corps — 
especially  since  It  U  widely  held  that  three 
of  the  four  corps  commanders  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  either  Incompetent  or  Inade- 
quate, the  only  really  good  one  In  the  coun- 
try being  Ngo  Quang  Truong,  who  commands 
In  the  Delta. 

The  officers  advocate  that  the  large,  un- 
wieldy units  be  replaced  by  smaller  ARVN 
mobile  brigades,  made  up  of  troops  serving 
on  a  volunteer  basis  (and  better  paid  than 
the  regulars  are  now)    who  would  operate 
In  the  forefront  as  a  strike  force.  The  ter- 
ritorial forces,  of  drafted  youths  serving  a 
hitch  of  from  two  to  five  years  {for  less  pay 
than  the  volunteers),  wo\ild  spend  part  of 
their  service  helping  to  build  roads  and  work- 
ing In  the  fields  at  harvest-time.  Finally — 
what     Is    perhaps    meet     Important — there 
would  be  a  new  form  of  the  People's  Self 
Defense  Forces,  which  are  supposed  to  de- 
fend local  hamlets  but  are  Increasingly  being 
Incorporated  Into  the  national  military  bu- 
reaucracy. What  Jenkins  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese he   has  spoken  with  envisage  Is   a 
P.S.D.F.  whose  members  would  be  paid  sub- 
sistence wages  (they  get  nothing  now)   and 
who  not  only  would  take  their  turns  at  de- 
fending  their   hamlets   but    would    develop 
plots  of  land  assigned  to  them;  after  three 
years  one-third  of  these  forces  would  become 
full-time  farmers  and  would  be  replaced  by 
new  men.  Thus,  paramilitary  units  would  be- 
come production  units,  and  a  constant  supply 
of  full-time  farmers  would  still  be  available 
for  defense  duties  In  times  of  crisis.  AH  this 
Is  very  close  to  the  program  that  the  North 
Vletnameae  have  successfully  carried  out  for 
many  years,  and  that  fact  may  account  for 
the  shocked  reaction  of  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican generals  whom  Jenkins  has  approached. 
"Why.  what  you're  talking  about,  damn  it, 
is  biuidlng  communea!"  one  of  them  boomed 
Statlstlcal-mlnded,  as  always,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  Just  come  up  with  still  another 
new  set  of  standards  for  the  so-called  Hamlet 
Evaluation  System,  whereby  each  hamlet  in 
the  country  is  rated  from  A,  or  a  hundred 
per  cent  secure,  to  E.  or  contested,  on  the 
basis  of  security  and   development,  and   V 
designated  a  hamlet  still  run  by  the  Vletcong 
The  new  system  Is  based  more  on  the  where- 
abouts and  safety  of  certain  key  Individuals, 
notably  hamlet  chiefs  and  members  of  village 
councils,  than  on  general,  area-wide  secu- 
rity. In  Long  BChanh  Province,  for  example, 
where  there  has  been  an  Increase  in  terror- 
ism,  and   where  some  main -force  C!ommu- 
nlBt  units  are  operating  from  sparsely  popu- 
lated Jungle  areas  they  have  long  controlled, 
the  H.E.S.  rating  has  recently  dropped  from 
eighty-nine  per  cent  to  sixty-eight.  The  drop 
appears  to  Indicate  primarily  the  foolishness 
of  trying  to  determine  Communist  strength 
by  playing  with  numbers. 

I  i«Mhed  tUlB  conclusion  during  a  recent 
trip  Z  took  through  four  provinces  near  Sai- 
gon :  Long  An.  Just  to  the  south,  which  used 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  from  the  standpoint 
of  security  and  Is  now  said  to  be  much 
improred,  and  three  others,  to  the  west— 
Pbuoe  Tuy,  Blnh  Tuy,  and  Long  Khanh, 
which  are  still  rated  ralstlTely  low  on  the 
H.I.8.  scsls.  m  Long  An,  which  has  been 
In  a  sbsky  condition  for  yean,  farmers  are 
stm  not  taking  sldss,  realWng  that  when  the 
AsaerlMms  leave  Vietnam  ths  goremment 
will  probably  have  a  harder  time  holding  Its 
own.  but  neither  are  they  raspontftng  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  Oxnmumsts  as  mucb 
as  thsy  were  a  year  ago.  When  the  local 
guerrillas  come  to  a  peasant's  home  for  food, 
for  Instancs,  thsy  are  given  a  msal  but  are 
asked  not  to  ooma  baok  again.  This  response 
reflecta  a  eautloos   bsUef  on  the  fkrmsn' 
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part  that  the  Communists  are  growing  some- 
what  weaker  under  government  preasuia 
even  though  abductions  and  assassinations 
and  other  forms  of  terrorism  are  contlnulns. 
but  It  does  not  necessarily  reflect  belktfln 
the  government  or  Increasing  support  for 
President  Thleu.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Oom- 
munlsts  are  stepping  up  their  process  of  "go- 
ing legal"— that  Is,  ordering  their  cadres  to 
blend  themselves  into  the  government  land- 
scape and  live  openly  as  ordinary  cltlaens  erf 
the  vlllagos  and  towns  while  reporting  on 
a  "one-man-cell"  basis,  to  unknown  contacts 
through  mall  drops  and  waiting  for  new 
orders. 

Another  of  the  recent  Innovations— thev 
never  cease— is  known  as  Dong  Khol  trans- 
latable as  "Star  Together,"  whoee  main  pur- 
pose  Is  to  produce  some  cohesion  amons 
small,  local  units  directly  Involved  In  pa5- 
ficatlon.  The  Impetus  for  the  new  program 
came  from  the  chief  of  Quang  Tin  Province 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  country— an 
Ingenious  man  who,  when  his  opposite  num- 
ber, the  underground  Communist  province 
chief,  was  killed,  late  last  year,  gave  him  a 
special  burial  In  a  local  pagoda,  went  to  the 
funeral  himself,  and,  In  general,  "took  him 
back  Into  the  fold."  Leaflets  describing  the 
ceremony  were  subsequently  distributed,  and 
a  lot  of  Communists  were  won  over,  or  at 
least  softened  up.  In  any  event,  the  Dong 
Kboi  concept,  which  often  makes  use  of 
such  Imaginative  tactics,  has  not  yet  Inspired 
any  noticeable  Improvement  In  the  much 
debated  Phoenix  program  for  uprooting  the 
Vletcong  Infrastructure,  which  Includes  an 
estimated  sixty-five  thoxisand  people.  The 
Phoenix  program  Is  stin  floundering,  largely 
because  It  Is  Just  another  streamlined  Amer- 
ican scheme  Imposed  upon  a  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety that  is  not  only  Incapable  of  dealing 
with  It  but  Is  actively  hostile  to  It.  Designed 
to  coordinate  Intelligence-gathering  and  lead 
to  the  arrest  of  top  Vletcong  leaders,  the 
program  has  simply  created  new  Jealousiee 
and  Increased  Inefficiency  among  the  various 
South  Vietnamese  who  were  expected  to 
deal  with  It — particularly  the  local  military- 
Intelligence  men  at  the  district  level.  The 
police,  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, will  soon  take  over  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Phoenix  program,  and, 
whether  it  works  any  better  or  not.  one 
American  has  said  of  the  shift,  "This  is  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen,  and  the  sooner 
we  get  out  of  the  whole  thing  and  let  the 
Vletnameae  nm  It  the  better." 

Through  comments  like  this  may  Imply 
nothing  more  than  an  Increasing  degree  of 
resignation  on  the  part  of  Americans  here 
nowadays.  Vletnamlzatlon  of  this  sort  does 
seem  to  make  sense;  what  it  really  amoimts 
to  Is  "de-Americanlsatlon."  The  chief  of  one 
province,  a  veteran  Intelligence  man,  has  de- 
vised a  method  of  his  own  for  dealing  with 
Communist  agents.  When  he  detects  one, 
and  has  what  he  considers  positive  proof 
about,  say,  a  financial  official  In  a  hamlet 
who  is  operating  legally  and  pretending  to 
be  a  loyal  assistant  to  the  governments 
hamlet  chief,  he  will  invite  the  man  in. 
praise  him,  ask  him  to  dinner  a  couple  of 
tlnoes.  This  treatment  frequently  causes  the 
Communists  to  become  suspicious  of  their 
agent  and  to  kill  him.  It  la  pure  entrapment 
but  it  is  also  beating  the  Communists  at 
their  own  game.  Whatever  form  of  accom- 
modation Is  finally  reached  In  Vietnam,  ter- 
ror and  Counter-terror  are  bound  to  continue 
for  years. 

In  three  of  the  four  provinces  I  visited.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  Communists  were  still 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  although  at  that 
moment  their  level  of  activity  was  low.  Their 
conduct  was  thoroughly  In  accord  with  the 
now  famous  Resolution  9  of  COSVN — the 
Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam,  which  runs 
the  war  In  the  South  under  Etanol's  aegis. 
This  directive.  Issued  more  than  a  year  ago, 
sets  forth  the  concept  of  "protraoted  war- 
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tije,"  and  provides  one  reason  the  Paris  peace 
talks  are  getting  nowhere  and  probably  won't 
get  anywhere — at  least  unitll  after  the  Amer- 
ican election  In  1973.  In  conducting  their 
oaaapalgns  of  terror  and  their  occasional 
hunger  strikes,  the  CommunlstB  are  generally 
rdylng  on  progressively  smaller  struotriree 
and  progressively  smaller  units.  Ordinarily 
(the  Kontum  attack  Is  an  exception),  they 
don't  move  about  no>waday8  In  groups  of 
more  than  fifty.  They  are  using  more  and 
more  terrorist  tactics,  such  as  sapper  attacks 
and  booby  trape,  which  are  killing  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese  alike,  much  to  the 
exasperation  of  experts  like  George  Jacobeon, 
the  acting  head  of  the  pacification  program 
on  the  American  side,  "If  we  can  figure  out 
a  way  to  go  to  the  moon,"  Jaoobson  exclaims, 
"why  the  hell  can't  we  figure  out  a  way  to 
detect  booby  trape  before  they  blow  us  up! " 
Jacobson,  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  be- 
lieve In  the  concept  of  a  "people's  war,'" 
spends  at  least  one  day  a  week  roaming 
around  the  country  trying  to  "debureauc- 
iwtlze"  both  tiie  American  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  pacification  effort.  His  success 
Is  limited.  Almost  Invariably,  Inexperienced 
and  unlnvolved  Americana  In  the  districts 
give  him  the  same  meaningless  or  patently 
exaggerated  figures  about  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram. Almost  always,  an  American  provincial 
or  district  pacification  adviser  will  say  that 
the  strength  of  the  territorial  units  Is  up 
ninety  per  cent  or  more.  When  Jacobson 
hears  this,  he  usually  snaps  out  Just  one 
word—  "Ghosts  I" — meaning  that  the  pay- 
rolls are  obviously  padded  and  that  the  dis- 
trict or  province  chief  U  pocketing  the  dif- 
ference. 

Corruption,  on  a  widespread  basis,  ooh- 
tlnues  to  be  one  of  the  major  issues  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  this  Issue  Is  bound  to  have  on 
effect  both  on  the  elections  for  a  new  House 
of  Representatives  In  August  and  on  the 
Presidential  election  in  October.  8mi«gllng 
has  Increased  on  a  vast  soale  In  the  pMt  sU 
months,  partly  as  a  result  of  new  Import 
taxes  Imposed  to  obtain  more  revenue  tat  Vb» 
government,  so  that  It  can  continue  flgbtlng 
the  war  as  American  aid  drope  ofT.  The  gor- 
•mment's  antl-traud  bureau,  which  Is  run 
by  a  handful  of  men  who  are  related  to  or 
•rt  otherwise  close  to  some  of  the  highest 
officials  In  the  country,  has  been  slow  to 
move  against  the  smugglers,  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  two  members  of  the  House  of  Reprnerat- 
aUves  were  caught  smuggling  heroin  and  gold 
Into  the  country.  The  fact  that  they  h^- 
pened  to  be  pro-nueu  men  suggested  to 
some  that  there  must  have  been  a  political 
ttpoff.  The  scandal  prompted  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives to  resign  Immediately,  and 
Thleu's  political  opponents.  In  the  light  of 
the  dubious  succees  of  the  Laos  Invasion, 
»l»d  the  corruption  Issue  anew. 

All  In  all,  though  the  Americans  here  re- 
fuse to  admit  It,  "nileu's  popularity  has  sunk 
to  a  new  low.  Many  Sotrth  Vietnamese  admit 
It  readily,  but  their  fundamental  cynicism 
leeds  them  to  believe  that  It  wont  moke  any 
difference— that  Thleu  wiu  be  reelected,  be- 
o«we  the  Americans  want  him  to  be,  and 
•>eoause  the  vote  will  be  rigged  anyway. 
Thleu  is  fully  aware  of  his  diminishing  popu- 
larity and  Is  doing  his  beet  to  Improve  the 
iltuatlon  by  tra-velllng  around  the  country 
toon.  (It  Is  also  algnlfloant  that  Just  tills 
week  General  Dang  Van  Quang,  the  head  of 
«l  security  servlcee,  who  Is  a  close  friend  of 
Thleu's  and  probably  the  second  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  country,  saw  fit  to  tolce  a  trip 
to  the  trmted  States.  Although  American  of- 
flclals  deny  it,  some  South  Vietnamese.  In- 
cluding members  of  Quong's  own  staff,  bays 
■aid  that  the  main  reason  for  the  trip  is 
Thleu's  desire  to  get  a  sounding  on  American 
public  opinion  after  the  Laotian  Invasion 
•nd  an  <4>pralsal  of  how  much  personal  sup- 
port he  con  expect  trtm  President  Nixon.) 
■▼en  before   the  Invasion  of  Loos,  I  have 
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learned.  Tlileu  was  severely  ahokna  by  a  pri- 
vate poll  he  had  ordered,  which  showed  that 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  South  Vletnamsse  mili- 
tary men  questioned  were  against  him.  Sor- 
tier,  a  numbM"  of  Informal  provlnelal  sam- 
plings were  conducted  by  the  XTnlted  SCates 
Information  Service — an  enterprise  that  has 
now  led  to  the  introdvictlon  of  a  bill  by  fttna 
tor  Prank  Church  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress prohibiting  any  gxyvemment  agency 
from  engaging  in  any  propaganda  activity  In- 
volving the  internal  affairs  of  another  no- 
tion. Several  stories  in  the  local  press  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  Embassy  was  wvp- 
portlng  Thleu  prompted  an  official  statement 
lost  week  from  an  Embassy  spokesman  deny- 
ing that  Ambassador  EUsworth  Bunker  or 
anyone  else  in  the  mission  supprated  "any 
specific  individual  or  individuals  in  the 
forthcoming  election."  This  was  Issued  at 
about  the  same  time  a  resolution  was  co- 
sponsored  In  the  Senate  by  Senators  Adlol 
Stevenson  ni  and  Mike  Mansfidd  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  ten-man  oongreeeional  com- 
mission to  make  sure  the  United  States  stays 
out  of  the  coming  election  campaigns  In 
Vietnam.  Stevenson  charged  that  American 
officials  were  In  effect  supporting  the  reelec- 
tion of  Thleu  and  Vice-President  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky. 

While  many  of  the  Americans  here  would 
still  like  to  see  Thleu  and  Ky  run  together 
again,  the  chances  of  this  happening  are  In- 
creasingly remote.  Ky,  who  told  me  a  month 
and  a  half  ago  that  he  would  run  for  Presi- 
dent himself,  has  Just  Informed  me  that  he  Is 
more  determined  than  ever  to  be  a  candidate 
and  that  he  Is  rapidly  creating  a  campaign 
team.  Be  has  obtained  a  growing  number  of 
pledges  for  political  and  financial  support, 
he  says.  The  political  climate  has  now 
reached  the  temperature  at  which  all  the  re- 
ligious and  political  elements  in  the  country 
are  scurrying  around  trying  to  figure  out 
who  has  the  best  chance  of  winning  and 
whom  to  support.  It  appears  at  the  moment 
that  there  will  be  three  principal  candi- 
dates— Thleu,  Ky,  and  retired  General  Duong 
Van  Mlnb,  the  former  Chief  of  State  and  the 
nominal  leader  of  the  1963  coup  that  over- 
threw Diem.  An  agreement  between  Ky  and 
Mlnh  for  concerted  action  against  Thleu  that 
began  to  be  fashioned  several  weeks  ago  has 
become  Increasingly  solid,  and  Thleu  has  be- 
giin  to  run  scared — so  scared,  indeed,  that 
some  observers  are  ];>redlctlng  that  he  will 
withdraw  from  the  race  before  October.  As- 
suming that  he  doesn't  withdraw,  and  that 
Ky  and  Mlnh  both  enter  the  race,  the  chal- 
lenger whose  prospects  look  dimmer  will  al- 
most surely  throw  his  support  to  the  other 
at  the  last  moment. 

Ky  told  me  that  he  is  determined  to  defeat 
Thleu  In  an  open  contest,  and  that  he  has 
received  promises  of  help  from  many  people, 
Including  military  men,  who  will  In  effect 
serve  as  volunteer  poll  watohers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  insure  an  honest  Section.  Even  so, 
both  Ky  and  Mlnh  will  have  a  hard  time  con- 
tending with  Thleu's  apparatus,  dominated 
by  the  province  and  district  chiefs  he  has  ap- 
pointed, who  will  all  do  their  utmost  to  see 
to  It  that  he  wins,  no  matter  how  few  people 
vote  for  him.  Nevertheless,  given  the  rising 
public  sentiment  against  the  President,  Ky 
or  Mlnh  conceivably  could  win  if  the  election 
should  be  even  reasonably  fair.  Just  how 
much  an  American  or  on  International  com- 
mission could  do  in  the  way  of  preventing 
fraud  Is  debatable.  The  official  American  "ob- 
servers" who  watehed  the  1067  elections  here 
certainly  saw  little  or  nothing  of  what  actu- 
ally went  on,  but  a  more  professional  gpx>up 
of  poll  watchers  might  have  greater  success. 

What  may  be  more  important  this  time  Is 
the  role  to  be  played  by  elemente  of  the  sort 
that  Ky  ^oke  of — not  only  Army  men  but 
local  village  and  hamlet  officials,  including 
leaders  of  the  Buddhlste.  Catholics,  and  the 
Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dal  religious  sects.  An  In- 
teresting curtain-raiser   will   be   the  House 
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elections,  which  promise  to  be  less  of  a  grab- 
bag  affair  than  they  were  in  1967.  At  least 
two  solid  blocs  of  candidates  will  be  running 
for  election,  one  dominated  by  the  Former- 
Workers  Party,  wtucb  la  headed  by  Tran  Quoc 
Buu.  a  labor  leader  who  is  not  running  him- 
self, and  the  other  by  former  Senator  Tran 
Von  Don's  National  Solvation  Front  Party. 
Don  is  still  trying  without  much  success  to 
make  peace  among  Mlnh,  Thleu.  and  Ky,  but 
In  a  showdown  he  will  probably  support  B^. 
If  the  House  elections  are  orderly  and  fair, 
and  If  there  is  enough  of  a  ground  swell  of 
public  opmion  demanding  an  honest  vote  for 
the  Presidency,  and  if  social  unrest  over  high 
prices,  corruption,  veterans'  paymenu,  and 
other  Issues  does  not  produce  uncontrollable 
disorder,  the  Presidential  election  Just  might 
turn  out  to  be  more  honest  than  the  cynics 
predict.  It  will  be  mterestlng  to  see  what 
role  the  Communiste  take.  Formally,  of 
course,  they  will  not  participate  In  the  vot- 
ing, but  I  have  been  told  that  they  hove 
pledged  at  least  hoU  a  million  votes  to  Gen- 
eral Mmh,  whom  they  regard  as  the  leading 
peace  candidate.  Mlnh  has  said  he  is  against 
coalition  government — the  same  thing  Thleu 
and  Ky  have  said,  but  more  outspokenly — 
and  It  is  believed  that  if  Mlnh  should  win, 
the  Conunnnlsts  would  simply  push  the  i>eaoe 
issue  without  demanding  a  coalition  govern- 
ment Immediately,  leaving  themselves  free  to 
work  from  within  to  dominate  or  undermine 
his  regime  and  thus  eventually  get  coalition 
government  anyway. 

One  high-ranking  American  here  has  at- 
tempted to  Justify  the  Laotian  invasion  by 
maintaining  tbat  It  was  better  for  Thleu 
and  his  army  to  fight  the  North  Vletziameee 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia  than  in  Vietnam 
Itself.  This  is  not  how  the  pet^le  in  Loos 
and  Cambodia  feel  about  it.  I  hove  Just 
visited  both  countries,  and  found  them  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  dismay  over  the 
widening  of  the  war.  What  they  still  want 
is  for  oU  Vietnamese,  Northerners  and 
Southerners,  to  get  out. 

In  Vientiane,  \iit  administrative  capital, 
I  spoke  with  the  sixty-nlne-year-old  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  Prime  Minister  of  Laos 
since  1963,  who,  practically  alone,  has  kept 
his  divided  country  in  some  semblance  of 
unity,  I  saw  him  the  morning  after  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  withdrew,  and  Just  after 
the  royal  capital  of  Luang  Prabang  had  been 
hit  by  Communist  rockets.  Since  he  had 
no  control  over  evente  In  eastern  Laos, 
around  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Ttall  area,  Souvan- 
na had  mildly  condemned  the  Invasion  when 
it  began,  and  he  expressed  to  me  satisfaction 
that  It  was  now  over,  although  tie  admitted 
that  it  might  have  had  "some  good  results." 
He  was  extremely  angry  about  the  attack  on 
Luang  Prabang.  however,  and  regarded  it 
OS  further  proof  that  "the  Oommunlste  are 
now  engaged  In  total  war  as  a  result  of  the 
creation  of  tiielr  new  Indo-Chlno  People's 
United  Front  lost  year."  He  had  Just  been 
to  Luang  Prabang  to  see  King  Sevang  Vat- 
thana,  who.  he  said,  was  equally  angry  and 
bad  dedded  to  stey  m  his  capitel  Instead 
of  coming  to  Vientiane  to  take  part  In  Arm; 
Day  celebmtlons.  as  he  hod  originally 
planned. 

"The  attack  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  Loo  people,"  Souvanna  told  me. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  It  would  do  little  to 
Increase  the  chances  of  peace  between  him 
and  the  Neo  Lao  Rak  Xat.  which  Is  the  Com- 
munist political  front  of  the  Pathet  Loo 
and  Is  headed  by  his  half  brother  Prince 
Souphanonvong.  "Hanoi  wonts  to  contlntie 
the  war,"  Souvanna  said.  '^  will  continue 
to  try  to  negotiate  and  will  go  anywhere  to 
talk,  but  not  under  the  Impossible  condi- 
tions Imposed  by  the  Pathet  Lao,  such  as 
their  demand  that  we  stop  bombing  northern 
Laos,  trtiich  is  tlM  only  way  we  can  counter- 
balance their  attacks  against  us."  Mony  of 
the  foreign  dlplomate  In  Vientiane,  includ- 
ing the  Americans,  bad  been  hoping  that  the 
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end  of  the  invasion  would  bring  the  Cooh- 
munlat  representative  of  Prince  SouphanoB- 
vong  back  to  the  city  to  resume  prelimi- 
nary tallts  to  arrange  a  full-fledged  meetlag 
aimed  at  restoring  the  tripartite  government 
of  left-under,  rlfjit-wlngert,  and  neutrallata 
that  was  set  up  under  the  Oeneva  formula  of 
1963.  Souvanna,  though  hla  hopes  were  not 
high,  agreed  that  "when  you  have  a  smAll 
candle,  you  have  to  keep  It  burning,  a>d 
not  blow  It  out." 

The  Huaslana  are  said  to  be  In  favor  at  «b- 
eatabllshlng  the  1962  coalition,  but  with  meve 
Communists  in  the  Cabinet  than  there  w«e 
then.  Aa  for  the  Chlneee  Communists,  th*e 
are  signs  that  they  are  not  altogether  pleaaM 
about  Hanoi's  apparent  plan  to  push  ahe*d 
in  Laoe  and  take  over  the  cotuitry  by  for««. 
Peking  wants  to  maintain  Its  position  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  country,  where  In 
recent  weeks  It  has  Increased  the  number  of 
Chinese  troope  building  a  road  from  tbe 
Chinese  border  down  through  Laos  toward 
the  Mekong  Blver,  almost  to  the  border  of 
Thailand.  It  therefore  M«m«  slgnlfloent  that 
Premier  Cboa  En-lal.  who  vl8lt«d  Httaol 
shortly  after  the  Trail  aUack  began,  took 
the  occasion  to  make  public  mention  for  the 
first  time  of  a  flve-polnt  formula  that  the 
Keo  l«o  Hak  Xat  had  set  as  the  ba«ls  of  Its 
negotiations  with  Souvanna.  The  Chinese 
reallae  t^iat  the  Lao  Oommunlata  want  to 
break  away  from  North  Vletnameoe  domina- 
tion (more  than  a  hundred  Pathet  Lao  AM 
from  the  North  Vletnameae  in  the  Beloveds 
Plateau  a  few  days  ago),  and  also  that  the 
Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  seeks  the  support  of  ttie 
Russians  in  establishing  a  new  coalition  gov- 
ernment, with  stronger  Communist  repre- 
sentation. Consequently,  the  Chinese  are  90- 
Ing  all  out  to  please  the  Lao  Oommvmlst  lead- 
ers— even  entertaining  them  in  China.  And  in 
order  to  keep  a  tight  watch  on  Souvanaa, 
Peking  recently  sent  a  new  charge  d'alTaltes 
to  Vientiane. 

The  military  situation  is  more  precarious 
for  the  Royal  Lao  government  today  than  It 
has  been  at  any  time  since  1984,  and  the 
dangers  have  grown  especially  acute  in  the 
past  month.  Before  I  left  Laos.  Luang  Pifa- 
bang  was  shelled  for  the  seoond  time  and  a 
number  of  planes  were  destroyed  on  Its  air- 
field. The  Communlata  pressed  to  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  dty  on  all  sides  before 
government  reinforcements  were  rushed  to 
the  scene  to  puMi  them  back.  Moet  observers 
believe  that  because  of  the  patriotic  Im- 
portance at  the  King — it  is  to  him  rather 
than  to  Souvanna  that  the  North  Vletnam^sa 
and  the  Chinese  diplomats  are  aocT«dlte4 — 
the  Communists  won't  try  to  selae  the  royal 
capital  Itaelf .  But  they  are  obviously  engaging 
In  some  strong  psychological  warfare,  ahd 
appear  determined  to  advance  aa  far  as  tHey 
can  through  Laos  before  the  dry  season  ends, 
and  to  maintain  their  new  positions  during 
the  rainy  season.  With  CJ.A.  support,  govern- 
ment troops  are  still  holding  the  bases  of 
Long  Sheng  and  Sam  Thong,  along  the  east- 
em  rim  of  the  Plalne  des  Jarrea.  which  Is 
bald  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  ( Hanoi  denies 
that  it  has  any  troops  of  its  own  In  Laoe,  tjut 
there  are  actually  about  fifty  thousand  of 
them.)  The  bases  are  being  subjected  to  al- 
most dally  abeUlng  and  to  some  grotttid 
probes  by  sappers  from  two  North  Vietnam- 
ese divisions  and  from  what  was  described  to 
me  by  one  Laotian  defense  official  as  an  i^l- 
dltlonal  "suicide  regiment."  If  both  ba^ 
should  fall,  and  the  troops  of  the  Meo  leader 
General  Vang  Pao  should  be  further  weak- 
ened by  casualties,  the  Communists'  oon- 
quest  of  the  north  would  be  virtually  oofn- 
plete:  they  would  then  control  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country  from  the  Prtbet  Qao 
capUal  of  Sam  Neua,  in  the  north,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Bolovens  Plateau.  Bven  now 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  their  North  Vletnam#ae 
cadres  dominate  some  pockets  in  the  souVt- 
west  as  well. 
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Originally,  it  had  been  reported  that  Boyal 
Vao  government  troops,  aided  by  some  Thai 
"volunteers,"  were  supposed  to  push  toward 
the  Trail  area  from  the  west  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  and  take  the  towns  of  Muong 
Pbalane  and  Muong  Phine,  near  Tcbepone, 
aa  part  of  a  pincers  movement  designed  to 
prevent  the  North  Vietnamese  from  using 
alternate  trails  southward.  However,  this  ac- 
tion was  never  aeriously  oontemplated,  de- 
spite the  urging  of  the  right-wing  generals 
in  Vientiane,  because,  among  other  reasons, 
the  government  forces  were  simply  too  weak. 
Instead,  some  guerrilla  probes  were  con- 
ducted, but  the  Communists  repulsed  most 
of  them.  The  Increased  military  activity  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  has  damp- 
ened earUer  talk  that  the  right-wingers 
would  make  a  move  to  topple  Souvanna,  who 
remains  more  or  less  the  Indispensable  man 
among  the  non-Oommunlst  factions.  Certain 
rlght-wlngM's  would  undoubtedly  like  to 
bring  Phoumi  Noeavan,  the  former  strong 
man  of  Laos,  back  from  exile  in  Thailand. 
There  was  a  report  of  a  ooup  a  few  days  after 
I  left,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  strug- 
gle within  the  right  wing,  which  Is  itself 
divided.  Souvanna  has  agreed  to  reshuffle  his 
Cabinet  in  May,  and  members  of  the  right 
wing  will  surely  try  to  persuade  him  to  let 
go  of  some  seats  he  is  still  holding  for  the 
Communists,  In  the  event  that  some  agree- 
ment can  be  worked  out  for  their  return. 
Souvanna  told  me  he  would  refuse  to  do  this. 

The  right-wingers,  divided  though  they 
are,  are  fully  aware  of  the  CommunlBts'  new 
Intention  of  grabbing  not  only  as  much  land 
as  they  can  In  Laos  this  season  but  also  of 
bringing  more  people  in  line — through  ter- 
rorism and  abductions,  if  necessary.  They  are 
terrorizing  the  refugees  In  government 
camps,  undoubtedly  to  deter  others  from 
fleeing  Communist  areas,  and  in  their  drive 
westward  this  season  they  have  abducted  vil- 
lagers to  work  on  the  TrtUl  and  have  even 
l>een  building  new  villages  and  roads  close 
to  the  Trail,  colonizing  these  remote  areas 
with  mixed  groups  of  Lao  and  North  Viet- 
namese. The  colonization  program  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  struggle  for  manpower  now 
going  on  in  Laos,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  three  million.  The  government  is  hav- 
ing trouble  augmenting  its  still  fairly  In- 
competent regular  army  of  sixty  thousand; 
General  Vang  Pao  has  only  about  ten  thou- 
sand men,  following  some  severe  losses  in  the 
last  year.  For  this  reason,  Souvanna  has 
somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  Ttial  "volun- 
teers" in  addition  to  one  regular  Thai  artil- 
lery battalion.  Recently,  some  young  Lao 
who  were  taken  north  fooir  and  five  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  trained  In 
Hanoi  have  been  returned  to  proselyte  oth- 
er Lao.  Further,  in  what  has  been  s  remark- 
able Job  of  synchronizing  ttie  radio  propa- 
ganda frcm  Peking,  Hanoi,  and  Sam  Neua, 
the  Pathet  Lao  have  lieen  given  all  the  credit 
for  "repulsing"  the  South  Vietnamese  Inva- 
sion of  Laoe.  The  Increase  In  these  political 
efforts  removes  any  doubt  about  the  firm- 
ness of  Hanoi's  determination  to  remain  In 
Laoe.  All  in  all,  the  country  is  in  a  shaky 
condition,  and,  as  one  European  ambassador 
put  it  to  me,  "Laos  has  proved  Itself  shock- 
proof  by  now,  but  ifs  not  waterproof,  and 
one  of  these  days  It  may  Just  sink  into  the 
morass  of  Indo-China  tmd  disappear." 

Apart  from  the  relatively  brief  action 
within  and  around  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
complex,  the  war  in  Laoe  has  remained  more 
or  less  separate,  in  strategic  if  not  in  Ideo- 
logical terms,  from  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
The  war  in  Cambodia,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  very  closely  related  to  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  for  the  past  year.  East  of  the 
Mekong.  South  Vietnamese  troops  are  osten- 
sibly belplng^  the  Cambodians  but  are  pri- 
marily protecting  their  own  flanks  In  South 
Vietnam.  In  the  former  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuary  areas,  a  battle  is  now  being  waged 
between  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  North 
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Vietnamese  in  which  the  former  are  trying 
to  lieep  the  latter  from  reestablishing  the 
sanctuary  areas  and  supply  lines  into  Soutli 
Vietnam.  Over  the  p«iet  two  months  the 
Norttx  Vietnamese  are  said  to  have  suCTeced 
fifty-three  hundred  fatalities,  largely  because 
of  American  alrpower,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese only  five  hundred. 

To  the  west  of  the  Mekong,  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  leas  directly  Involved,  and 
this  phase  of  the  war  is  rapidly  developing 
Into  a  struggle  for  Cambodia  Itself.  With  the 
exception  of  the  area  around  Angkor  Wat, 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  have  en- 
trenched themselves,  the  struggle  increas- 
ingly Involves  native  Cambodian  Commu- 
nists and  the  forces  of  the  new  Republic. 
The  Communists,  both  Cambodian  and 
North  Vietnamese,  naturally  seek  the  over- 
throw of  the  Republic  headed  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Lon  Nol,  who  got  back  this  week  from 
Hawaii,  where  he  had  been  recuperating 
from  a  stroke  be  suffered  two  months  ago. 
But  the  Cambodians,  even  more  than  the 
Lao,  have  no  love  for  Vietnamese  of  any 
political  coloration,  and  its  Is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  bad  they  Ijeeu  left  to  themselves 
the  Cambodians  might  already  have  reached 
some  form  of  Internal  accommodation.  In 
fact,  last  Februairy,  a  number  of  Khmer 
Communists  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Phnom  Penh  government  In  the  western 
province  of  Pursat,  bordering  on  Thailand 
and  the  Oulf  of  Slam.  Several  sessions  were 
held  in  a  Jungle  clearing.  No  one  knows 
whether  any  progress  was  made,  however, 
because  after  an  air  attack  by  Cambodian 
pUots,  flying  T-28  bombers  that  the  Thais 
had  lent  them  to  destroy  a  nearby  Commu- 
nist camp,  all  Ave  government  representa- 
tives were  killed.  Whether  the  attack  was  an 
accident  or  was  ordered  by  someone  in 
Phnom  Penh  who  knew  about  the  meeting 
and  didnt  want  it  to  succeed  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  speculation. 

In  any  event,  the  attack  served  to  emphs- 
slze  the  confusion  that  exists  in  Cambodia 
today.  Besides  some  forty  thousand  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  country,  and  some  Vlet- 
cong,  there  are  perhaps  ten  thousand  Khmer 
Rouge,  who  cooperate  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  are  partly  dependent  on  them 
for  arms  and  ammunition  (they  give  the 
North  Vietnamese  rice  In  return)  but  who  are 
l>ecomlng  Increasingly  restive  and  critical  of 
the  conditions  the  alliance  Imposes  on  them. 
The  North  Vietnamese  appear  to  be  concen- 
trating more  and  more  on  developing  their 
own  Cambodian  elements,  and,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country,  are  train- 
ing recruited  or  Impressed  Cambodians  In 
scores  of  Jungle  camps.  There  Is  also  a  small 
remnant  of  anti-government  forces  still  loyal 
to  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  who  was  over- 
thrown In  March,  1970,  but  they  don't 
amount  to  much.  Sihanouk,  who  is  In  Pe- 
lting, nevertheless  keeps  referring  to  them  as 
the  nucleiis  of  his  new  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. WhUe  Peking  permits  the  Prince  to 
exhort  his  "followers"  over  Radio  Peking,  the 
Chinese  Communists  apparently  regard  him 
as  a  mere  puppet,  and  continue  to  prepare 
their  own  team  of  Slno-Khmer  leaders, 
trained  In  Peking — or.  In  earlier  days.  In  Mos- 
cow— to  take  over  Cambodia  when  the  time 
comes. 

A  year  ago.  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  troops  made  their  original 
attack  on  the  sanctuaries,  the  North  Viet- 
namese established  new  base  areas  west  of 
the  Mekong  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  below  Laos.  Since  they  then  still 
had  enough  supplies  on  hand,  they  conducted 
a  wide-ranging  campaign  to  consolidate  their 
hold  on  at  least  half  the  country  and  to  cap- 
t»ire  some  cities.  In  the  past  few  months,  per- 
haps because  they  now  want  to  husband 
tht\T  supplies  of  ammunition  pending  the 
arrival  of  more  from  the  north,  they  have 
shifted  their  tactics  and— except  for  engag- 
ing in  a  few  big  battles  with  South  Vlet- 
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QfBMse  forces,  mostly  around  Kompong 
0ttMm  and  the  Chup-plantatlon  area  north 
gt  phnom  Penh — ^have  concentrated  on  am- 
jnnKing  Republic  troops  and  on  cutting  a 
0umber  of  main  roads.  They  have  had  oon- 
ildersble  success  at  this,  but  less  at  stopping 
Itver  traffic  on  the  Mekong  from  Saigon  to 
ftjtaax  Penh.  During  the  past  two  months, 
at  least  half  a  dozen  protected  convoys  car- 
— lug  oil  and  other  supplies  have  reached 
the  capital  despite  attacks  en  route  from  the 
fbore. 

The  government's  army,  of  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Is  In  the  process  of  being 
pruned  to  a  somewhat  smaller  and  more  ef- 
lectlve  force.  The  troops  are  still  being 
trained  moetly  In  Vietnam,  but  their  effec- 
tiveness Is  not  improving  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Americans.  There  are  fifteen 
United  States  military  attaches  currently 
stationed  In  Phnom  Penh,  along  with  sixteen 
i«pre«!ntatives  of  the  new  MlUtary  Equip- 
ment DeUvery  Teams.  Fifty  additional 
ILEDT.  representatives  stay  In  Vietnam  and 
take  turns  serving  In  Camt>odla.  These  men 
Are  not  supposed  to  advise  the  Cambodians 
but  simply  to  supervise  the  use  of  equip- 
ment— obviously  a  narrow  line  to  draw.  At 
the  moment,  an  effort  is  being  made  In 
Washington  and  Saigon  to  bring  out  an- 
other fifty  M.E.D.T.  men.  This  Is  being  strong- 
ly opposed  by  a  handful  of  Americans  In 
Caii^>dla — notably  by  Jonathan  Ladd.  a 
retired  Special  Forces  colonel  with  long  ex- 
perience In  Vietnam,  who  has  the  title  of 
political-military  counsellor.  Ladd  feels  that 
we  are  starting  to  make  the  same  mistakes 
in  Cambodia  that  we  have  been  making  for 
jtus  In  Vietnam.  He  says  that  the  Cambo- 
dian Army  is  now  being  turned  into  the  same 
sort  of  conventional  force  we  created  In 
Vietnam,  and  he  is  vigorously  opposing  a  plan 
formulated  by  some  military  men  in  Saigon 
to  send  Cambodians  to  the  United  States  for 
training  at  conventional  war  schools,  such 
ss  Port  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Bennlng.  "The 
Csmlwdlans  have  to  clean  up  their  own  Isack 
yard  first,  and  they're  not  going  to  learn 
how  to  do  that  in  America,"  Ladd  says.  "We 
have  to  acc^t  them  for  what  they  are  rather 
than  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  one  thing 
they're  not  going  to  do  is  march  through 
Belgium." 

The  numt>er  of  personnel  at  the  Amerlcaoi 
Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh  has  grown  In  the 
past  year  from  a  dozen,  Including  secre- 
taries, to  Just  under  a  hundred.  Emory  C. 
Swank,  an  able  ambassador  with  experience 
In  Laos,  Is  trying  to  adhere  to  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  "keeping  the  profile  low," 
but  there  are  difficulties  about  doing  this 
wlien  the  military-aid  and  economlc-ald 
programs  together  total  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million  dollars.  The  Cambodians 
naturally  welcome  the  American  aid,  and 
v«7  little  remains  of  the  antl -American 
feeling  that  Sihanouk  engendered.  They  are 
proud  of  having  survived  over  the  past  year, 
marked,  as  it  was,  by  an  expansion  of  the 
war  follovrtng  Sihanouk's  downfall,  but  they 
also  feel  a  deep  uncertainty  and  discontent, 
which  is  moet  often  expressed  In  criticism 
of  nepotism,  corruption,  and  the  generally 
slow  rate  of  progress  In  the  fighting.  Two 
weeks  ago,  Acting  Prime  Minister  Slsowath 
Blrlk  Matak  called  for  a  "popular  war"  to 
combat  the  Communists  In  the  countryside 
This  will  Include  a  small  and  poorly  planned 
pacification  program,  mostly  Involving  the 
distribution  of  medicines  and  pamphlets  and 
some  guns  to  villagers,  and  what  neutral  ob- 
servers regard  as  far  too  lax  a  basis. 

The  uncertainty  and  discontent  have  sure- 
ly been  aggravated  by  Lon  Nol's  illness  and 
temporary  absence  from  the  scene.  Slrlk 
Matak.  despite  his  denaonstrated  adminis- 
trative abilities — among  other  things,  he  has 
allowed  the  various  generals  in  the  military 
regions  to  run  their  own  camp>algns  v^lthout 
the  Interference  from  Phnom  Penh  that  Lon 
Nol  kept  Imposing — Is  not  a  popular  leader. 
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P6re  Lon  Nol,  as  he  Is  often  referred  to,  re- 
mains the  consensiis  figure — the  father  who 
took  over  the  guardianship  of  Sihanouk's 
"children.  "  as  the  Prince  was  so  fond  of 
calling  his  people.  During  Lon  Nol's  absence, 
there  was  a  flurry  of  coup  rumors  in  Phnom 
Penh,  mostly  involving  alleged  efforts  to  re- 
store the  monarchy,  but  the  diplomatic 
community  is  virtually  unanimous  In  stat- 
ing that  there  was  little  substance  to  these 
rumblings.  However,  considerable  doubt  ex- 
ists about  what  will  happen  now  that  Lon 
Nol  is  taitlng  over  again. 

The  question  everyone  is  asking  Is  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  do  his  Job  effectively.  He 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  cannot  resume 
his  elghteen-hour-a-day  pace,  but  the  degree 
to  which  he  will  allow  Slrlk  Matak  and 
others  to  share  the  burdens  of  leadership  is 
not  yet  known.  A  fundamental  Cambodian 
quality  that  diplomats  In  Phnom  Penh  de- 
scribe as  "ImmoblUsm"  or  "the  phlegmatic 
approach"  continues  to  hamper  progress  in 
most  areas  of  governmental  concern,  especial- 
ly the  economy,  which  U  Just  barely  hold- 
ing its  own  as  prices  rise  slowly  and  the 
riei — the  Camljodlan  monetary  unit — brings 
half  the  official  rate  on  the  black  market. 
The  problems  Include  a  lack  of  organization, 
too  many  overlapplnif  ministries,  and  a  lot 
of  dead  wood  left  over  from  the  Sihanouk 
days.  "There  has  been  a  loss  of  ilan,  of 
political  enthusiasm,  In  the  last  few 
months,"  one  Western  ambassador  says.  "The 
Cambodians  have  been  htirt  militarily,  and 
Lon  Nol's  Illness  was  a  real  psychological 
blow.  Now  we'll  just  have  to  see  what  hap- 
pens." Like  other  military  observers  In  Cam- 
bodia, Jonathan  Ladd  t>elieveB  that  the  Cam- 
bodians can  survive  as  long  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  don't  make  that  country  their 
primary  target.  The  signs  indicate  that  South 
Vietnam  la  still  Target  No.  1,  but  more  will 
be  known  about  that  when  the  next  dry  sea- 
son starts. 

However  one  gauges  the  results  of  the 
recent  military  and  political  events  In  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam,  the  biggest 
factor  is  their  collective  impact  on  North 
Vietnam,  where  new  elections  just  took 
place,  on  April  Uth,  for  the  fourth  legisla- 
ture of  the  National  Assembly.  These  are  the 
first  such  elections  since  1964,  and,  in^or- 
tant  as  they  are  In  theii  own  right,  they  may 
be  even  more  Important  In  presaging  a  full 
Party  congress  later  this  year  or  early  next 
year.  The  last  such  congress  was  called  In 
1960.  Though  the  election  results  are  sure 
to  be  routine  when  they  are  annoiyiced — the 
official  Fatherland  Front  chose  five  hundred 
and  twenty- two  out  of  the  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  candidates  to  run  for  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  seats — the  new  Assembly, 
which  meets  In  June,  Is  likely  to  take  some 
Important  political  steps,  Including  making 
changes  in  the  govn'nment.  It  aeems  likely 
that  some  younger  men  will  be  added  to  the 
Politburo,  most  of  whose  members  are  in 
their  late  sixties  or  older.  There  Is  also  a 
possibility  that  North  Vietnam  may  acquire 
a  new  President,  for  Ton  Due  Thang,  who 
replaced  the  late  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Is  In  his 
eighties.  Conceivably,  he  could  voluntarily 
step  down  and  be  given  some  honorific  post. 
In  which  case,  experts  here  speculate,  his 
place  might  be  taken  by  Vice-President 
Nguyen  Luong  Bang,  who  played  a  signif- 
icant role  in  Ho's  efforts  to  maintain  a  pre- 
carious balance  between  Moscow  and  Peking. 
Or  Bang  might  become  the  first  of  two  Vice- 
Presidents  with  st>eclal  duties. 

Even  if  the  new  elections  consolidate  the 
position  of  Truong  Chinh,  the  ailing  chair- 
man of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly, who  Is  generally  regarded  as  the 
strongest  pro-Peking  man  in  the  Polltbtiro. 
no  one  here  believes  that  he  is  prepared  to 
challenge  the  "first-among-eqiuUs"  position 
of  Le  Duan,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Lao 
Dong  (Workers')  Party.  There  are  some  dif- 
ferences within  the  Politburo  over  the  em- 
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phasis  ttiat  ahoiild  t>e  accorded  domestic 
problems  vs.  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
the  unity  of  the  group  remains  basically 
firm.  The  policy  is  one  of  fiexiblllty — a  policy 
that  was  set  forth  in  an  important  speech 
delivered  a  few  months  ago  by  General  Glap 
and  was  further  stressed  In  speeches  made  by 
Le  Ouan.  during  a  trip  to  Peking  and  then 
to  Moscow,  where  he  was  given  the  sign*! 
honor  of  being  the  first  speaker  at  the  Soviet 
Party  Congress.  Duan,  Chlnh,  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Dong  are  still  the  top  three  men  In  the 
Politburo.  Many  people  now  believe  the 
fourth -most-Important  man  to  be  Pham 
Hung,  who  rtuis  the  war  In  South  Vietnam 
and  spends  most  of  his  time  there.  Olap  and 
Le  Due  Tho,  a  theoretician,  who  is  the  Ualson 
man  for  the  Paris  talks,  are  next  In  llxxe. 

While  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  attacks 
hurt  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  mood  in 
Hanoi,  according  to  observers  who  have  re- 
cently returned  from  there.  Is  one  of  tough- 
minded  confidence.  For  the  first  time  in  two 
years  or  so,  articles  propounding  the  official 
line  In  North  Vletnameae  publications  are 
emphasizing  the  need  to  press  on  to  mili- 
tary victory  in  Indo-Chlna,  and,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  the  stress  on  diplomatic  of- 
fensives, in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  has  been 
dropped.  The  threatt  to  invade  the  North 
voiced  by  President  Thleu  and  other  South 
Vietoamese — and  backed  by  President  Nixon 
and  various  Administration  spokesmen  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  not  ruling  out  such  a 
possibility — are  regarded  here  by  almost  all 
experienced  observers  as  psychological  war- 
fare maneuvers.  Since  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  suffered  severe  losses,  and  since  they 
have  their  hands  full  right  here  ss  the  Amer- 
icans step  up  their  troop  withdrawals,  they 
are  certainly  spread  too  thin  to  plan  any 
further  bold  offensives,  though  they  could 
make  commando  raids. 

The  invasion  threats  have  backfired  In 
that  they  have  helped  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  rally  the  population  to  increase 
Its  military  effort  and  to  stiffen  the  economy 
for  the  iDMnlnent  "total  victory"  that  they 
claim  lies  ahead.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  hard 
currency,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  export- 
ing all  the  goods  they  can  spare — even  rice 
and  coal.  One  reason  they  need  hard  cur- 
rency le  that  they  are  buying  necessary  min- 
ing and  other  machinery  and  small  mechan- 
ical plows  from  Japan,  partly  because  the 
equipment  obtained  from  Russia  and  China 
has  been  difficult  to  maintain.  Proeecutlng 
the  war  throughout  Indoclilna  has  cerutn- 
ly  made  heavy  financial  demands.  "Legal- 
izing" their  cadres  in  South  Vietnam,  for 
example,  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  and. 
aside  from  the  needs  of  individual  cadres, 
Hanoi  has  Increased  what  is  known  as  its 
"shadow  supply  system,"  whereby  its  agents 
secretly  buy  Into  Western  firms  in  South 
"VleUtam  and  elsewhere.  It  also  costs  a  lot 
to  fl«^^n<^^  the  ProvlBlonal  Revolutionary 
Government  in  South  Vietnam — the  succes- 
sor to  the  National  Liberation  Front — 
especially  now  that  the  P.R.G.  Is  recognized 
by  about  a  score  of  nations  and  maintains 
delegations  abroad. 

In  their  elections,  the  North  Vietnamese 
decided  to  eliminate  etghty-nlne  seats  that 
had  been  accorded  to  "Southern  delegates" 
In  1946 — a  decision  that  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation  here  In  Saigon.  The  step 
was  probably  taken  simply  to  accord  the 
PJt.G.  status  as  a  "government"  In  Its  own 
right,  and  thus  enhance  its  position  through- 
out the  world.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
for  propaganda  purpoeea,  and  because  the 
talks  in  Paris  are  getting  nowhere,  the  Hanoi 
delegation  may  leave  Paris,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, and  let  the  P  Jl.O.  deal  directly  with 
the  Saigon  government.  This  would  em- 
barrass both  Washington  and  Saigon,  but  In 
the  long  nm  it  might  lead  the  two  sides 
within  South  Vietnam  Itself  to  hold  some 
serious  talks,  and  lead  Washington  and  Hanoi 
to  use  their  own  channels  to  settle  the  mat- 
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t«r  oC  piiionart  and  troop  witbdrawaw  In 
any  wwmit,  by  holding  their  elections  ttow, 
ahead  of  thoae  In  South  Vietnam,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  mounted  a  political  oSen- 
Blve  at  a  time  when  the  diplomatic  front  U 
momentarily  qxilet.  Taken  In  conjunction 
with  the  negative  effects  of  the  Laotian  ln> 
Taalon — eapeoially  Its  failure  to  spur  negotia- 
tions— polltlosi  events  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  between  now  and  the  «nd 
of  the  year  are  apt  to  be  more  Important 
than  military  events.  The  fighting  wlU  9on- 
tlnue,  as  It  seems  to  continue  endlessly,  but 
the  real  contest  for  power  Is  now  a  political 
one.  Unfortunately,  the  hard-liners  In  HAnol 
are  far  more  aware  of  this  underlying  situa- 
tion than  are  the  political  leaders  In  the 
South,  who  seem  to  offer  their  followers  #nly 
further  doubts  and  uncertainties.  That  is 
why  the  Northerners  seem  so  B\ue  of  ttltl- 
mate  victory,  and  why  so  many  Southerners 
are  secretly  making  their  own  plans  for  ulti- 
mate accommodation.  Sxich  an  accommoda- 
tion Increasingly  Implies  a  willingness  ta  get 
along  somehow  with  the  Communists  In  the 
South,  while  accepting  the  fact  that  N^rth 
and  South  Vietnam  are  likely  to  retrain 
separate  countries  Indefinitely. 


MIBMANAOMENT  IN  WELPAR<; 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


lUt. 


or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNITED  STA^TES 

Friday.  Aprti  30,  1971 

iSr.  BTRD  at  Virginia.  Mr,  Presidi 
the  April  20  edition  of  the  Muncie  <^lnd.) 
Star  Included  a  splendid  editorial  atiout 
several  Instances  of  mismanagement  In 
welfare  programs  and  programs  rented 
to  welfare. 

The  editorial  says  that  there  Is  a  "shell 
game"  going  on  In  the  field  of  welfiu^, 
a  statement  which  I  believe  is  perfectly 
accurate. 

The  editorial  makes  note  of  the  :  re- 
cently terminated  program  under  which 
some  New  York  City  welfare  fam^es 
were  sent  on  free  ski  trips — a  progijam 
which  I  criticized  on  the  floor  of  ithe 
Senate. 

The  ski  trip  program  has  now  Ueen 
ended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lext 
of  the  editorial  "Shell  Qame"  be  printed 
in  the  Ebctenslons  of  R^narks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

SuLi.  Oamb 

In  New  Tork  State,  which  has  ha4 
liberal  share  of  welfare  troubles,  Ck>vei*nor 
Rockefeller  has  signed  welfare  reform  legisla- 
tion which  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
able-bodied  reliefers  can  be  put  to  work. 

T^e  law  In  question  requires  local,  city 
and  county  welfare  agencies  to  dense  public 
works  projects,  such  as  raking  leaves'  In 
parks  or  cleaning  up  streets,  and  forces  Em- 
ployable reliefers  to  wtvk  in  the  project^  In 
return  for  their  welfare  payments. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  howls  of  angi^lsh 
went  up  among  ward  healers  In  New  TfcrK 
City,  where  last  summer  Mayor  Lindsay 
snubbed  a  suggestion  that  able-bodied  relief- 
ers be  made  to  work  as  "medieval." 

One  guardian  of  the  we1faa<e  spongers'  rl^ht 
to  loaf  labeled  the  new  law  a  'i>hen  gaMe." 

This  is  a  curious  attitude  in  light  of  the 
fantastic  absurdities  which  have  been  tin- 
covered  tn  the  New  Tork  welfare  meaa.  1 
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In  January  a  mother  and  her  four  chil- 
dren were  sent  by  welfare  officials  to  live  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  at  a  cost  to  tax- 
payers of  $75  a  day.  Other  welfare  recipients 
have  been  assigned  to  hotels  In  Greenwich 
Village,  on  Broadway  and  in  Brooklyn  and 
tn  motels  on  Long  Island  at  rates  that  run  as 
high  as  tfiO.OOO  a  yearl 

Sen.  Harry  Byrd  (D-Va.)  charged  recently 
that  $30,000  in  tax  funds  bad  been  leeched 
from  New  York  Model  Cities  programs  to 
send  welfare  recipients  on  ski  outings  to  up- 
state New  Tork,  Massachusetts  and  other 
resort  areas. 

"These  funds  come  from  hard-working 
American  taxjjayers,"  he  said.  "They  are  a 
public  trust.  To  use  public  funds  for  frills 
such  as  ski  trips  is  to  take  money  away  from 
people  tnily  in  need.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  getting  fed  up  with  this  kind  of 
abuse  of  trust  by  public  officials. " 

He  is  Tight. 

And  there  Is  a  "shell  game"  going  on.  It  Is 
being  practiced  by  spongers,  unscrupiilous 
welfare  officials  and  vote-scavenging  politi- 
cians on  the  American  working  people. 

It's  time  It  was  stopped — not  just  in  New 
Tortc  but  everywhere. 


April  30,  1971 


DElinSE  OF  FEDERAL  EXPRESS 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MABSACRTTSSTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  snows  of  yesterday  seem  to 
be  getting  deeper  as  more  and  more  ev- 
eryday institutions  are  consigned  to  their 
ghostly  drifts. 

The  latest  Is  the  Federal  Express, 
once  the  epitome  of  genteel  travel,  which 
has  made  the  overnight  nm  from  Bos- 
ton to  Washington  for  the  past  95  years. 
Tonight,  the  train  makes  the  trip  for  the 
last  time. 

Before  Joining  the  swollen  ranks  of 
discontinued  passenger  trains,  however, 
the  Federal  Express  had  a  long  and 
colorful  history,  including  many  notables 
from  all  waika  of  life  among  its  cargoes. 

AH  of  this  is  detailed  in  a  very  fine 
article  by  A.  S.  Plotkin  which  appeared 
in  the  April  25  Issue  of  Boston  Olobe.  I 
include  it  here  as  a  tribute  to  a  fine  old 
train  and  a  pleasantly  remembered  way 
of  life. 

Dnosx  OF  AN  Hnroan:  Tkain 
(By  A.  S.  Plotkin) 

At  9:46  pjn.  next  Friday,  April  80.  the 
Federal  Express — consisting  of  one  sleeper,  a 
coach,  and  one  or  more  mall  cars — will  roll 
out  cf  South  Station.  It  will  be  bound  for 
Washington.  D.C. — and  oblivion. 

It  will  be  the  last  run,  after  9S  years,  of 
the  famed  overnight  train.  In  Its  heyday  it 
was  so  popular  an  advance  reservation  was 
necessary.  Oft«n  it  had  ten  or  more  sleeping 
cars,  and  sooaetlmes  it  ran  In  two  sections. 
It  was  the  way  of  going  to  Washington, 
clvlUzed  and  time-saving. 

The  Federal's  passenger  list  was  a  mlnl- 
Who's  Who  of  politics  and  government: 
Presidential  and  royal  families  members  of 
Coograas,  Cabinet  members  and  lobbyists, 
stateamsn  and  newsmen,  diplomatic  couriers 
and  business  tycoons. 


There  were  antic  tales  of  all-night  card 
games,  of  booey  conviviality,  of  political  and 
other  deals  made  or  attempted. 


But  Number  1T7,  as  the  Pann  Central 
timetable  lists  It,  has  become  another  victim 
of  the  lot  airliner  (27  daily  flights  each  make 
It  to  Washington  now  in  1  hour,  30  minutes) 
and  the  expressway  (which  requires  nine 
hours). 

The  train  Ukes  more  than  lo  hours.  (There 
will  still  remain,  however,  three  day  trains 
to  Washington:  the  Colonial.  Senator  and 
the  Patriot.) 

The  decision  to  drop  Number  ITJ,  as  well 
as  Number  176  (The  Federal  overnight  to 
Boston)  was  made  by  "Amtrak."  That  is  the 
new  name,  replacing  "RaUpax."  for  the  got- 
emment's  new  National  Railway  Passenger 
Corp.  Amtrak  decreed  that  the  Federal,  along 
with  179  of  the  400-odd  remaining  Intercity 
passenger  trains,  was  expendable 

An  Amtrak  official  said  the  Federal  loet 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually." 
but  Penn  Central  people,  who  are  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  burden,  cannot  confirm  that  esti- 
mate. David  W,  Kendall,  chairman  of  the 
Amtoak  dlrectmv.  said  of  the  Federal  a  few 
days  ago.  "Nobody  rides  the  dam  thing." 

Starting  Saturday,  May  1  Amtrak  will  take 
over  from  the  nation's  railroads  the  responsi- 
bility of  operating — and,  presumably,  at- 
tempting to  Improve — a  bMlc  network  of 
passenger  trains.  The  corporation  says  It  ex- 
pects, after  three  years  or  so,  to  start  making 
profits. 

There  will  be  31  basic  routes — of  which 
Boeton-New  Tork  will  be  one — and  114  of  the 
larger  cities  will  be  served  (Unless,  that  Is, 
some  annoyed  powers  on  Capitol  Hill,  like 
Senate  President  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana, 
manage  to  get  that  number  increased.)  Thus 
passenger  train  service  throughout  the  conn- 
try  will  be  cut  in  half. 

A  Olobe  reporter  was  aboard  the  Federal 
one  chilly  Monday  morning  recently  when  It 
stopped  at  the  rear  of  Washington's  cavern- 
ous  Union  Station.  It  was  7:38  ajn.,  an  un- 
usual 12  minutes  ahead  of  schedule. 

Sleeping  had  not  beeo  easy.  Maybe  It  waa 
the  brooding,  depressing  atmosphere  of 
South  Station,  the  glum  looks  of  the  train 
crewmen  uncertain  about  their  next  Jobs, 
the  strained  near-silence  aboard  the  sleeper, 
the  swaying  and  jolting,  the  hiss  of  air 
brakes,  of  cars  being  coupled  and  uncoupled 
Or  the  dim  realization  that  this  once-gra- 
cious way  of  travel,  at  least  In  the  nation 'i 
Northeast  Oorridor,  was  done. 

THREE   CaSTOMKRS 

From  the  sleeper,  which  has  six  double 
bedrooms  and  ten  "roomettes,"  emerged  only 
three  paying  passengers  from  Boston.  Plus 
three  "deadheads,"  railroad  people  who  ride 
free.  Two  other  paying  riders  had  gotten  off 
the  sleeper  at  Baltimore  60  minutes  earlier. 
This  was  the  Sunday  night  train,  normally 
the  busiest  of  the  week.  On  recent  midweek 
trips  the  Federal's  sleeping  car  sometimes 
carries  no  paying  passengers. 

The  car  was  reasonably  clean.  But  in  some 
places  where  it  might  matter  to  a  pampered 
1971  customer — like  the  bathroom — even  the 
paint  could  not  mask  the  shabbiness 

Tou  used  to  be  able  to  get  breakfast,  either 
in  the  lounge  car  or  served  in  your  room.  Now 
you  couldnt  even  get  coffee. 

On  that  Sunday  night  the  Federal  hauled 
two  coaches  out  of  Boston.  They  contained 
a  couple  dozen  passengers,  mostly  service- 
men. Some  left  at  New  London.  A  few  others 
at  Penn  Btation,  shortly  before  8  ajn. 

Out  of  Boston  there  had  been  one  mall 
oar,  aboard  which  Poet  Office  crews  sorted 
New  Tork  letters  (weekday  nights  there  are 
two  mall  cars) .  These  mall  cars  had  been  a 
pretty  good  souroe  of  Income  for  the  rail- 
roads. Now  with  the  Federal  soon  gone  the 
Poet  Office  will  make  other  arrangements. 

With  the  last  trip  on  FMdsy,  Boston  will 
have  seen  the  last  of  the  sleeper  ears.  There 
was  the  "Owl,"  the  overnight  to  New  Tork. 
The  New  Haven  Railroad  used  to  advertise 
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tbat  the  Owl  traveled  only  30  mUas  an  hour 
n  ilders  would  sleep  better. 

Xwo  years  ago  the  Owl's  sleeper  was  booked 
ento  the  Federal,  and  last  year  even  that 
«M  dropped.  The  nostalgic  and  the  rail  buffs 
(ill  recall  that  until  a  few  years  ago  there 
im«  also  overnight  trains  to  CSilcago  and 
St  Iiouls. 

aaoAM  or  ists 


The  first  trip  of  the  Federal  wets  made  on 
Hay  8,  1876.  Its  name  then  was  the  "Wash- 
ji^ton  Night  Express"  and  it  left  from  the 
Hew  Tork  and  New  England  rail  depot  at 
ttie  foot  of  Summer  St..  on  the  site  of  the 
future  South  Station. 

It  was  put  Into  service  largely  to  accom- 
modate New  Englanders  wishing  to  visit  the 
Centennial  celebration  In  Philadelphia.  A 
dsy  train  was  also  started,  but  that  was 
dropped  when  the  Centennial  closed. 

There  were  various  routes  over  the  years. 
Initially  It  was  via  Provldenc*  and  then  the 
ID-called  "Air  Line"  route,  straight  across 
Connecticut  to  a  point  above  New  Haven. 

(Ironically,  advocates  of  160  mph  Boston- 
New  Tork  trains  urge  that  this  same  basic 
Air  Line  route,  now  used  sporadically  for 
(night,  be  used  instead  of  the  curvy,  slow 
flbore  Line.  Upgrading  the  new  route  to 
Mandards  would  cost  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.) 

lAter  the  Washington  Night  Express  route 
wu  changed  to  take  It  via  Hartford.  Then  It 
went  via  the  New  Tork.  New  Haven  and 
Btttford  RR  to  the  Harlem  River. 

BOX7TB  CHAKGKS 

At  that  point  the  train  was  transferred  to 
the  steamer  Maryland  which  took  it  on  a 
two-hour  trip,  down  the  East  River  and 
anrand  Manhattan's  Battery,  to  Jersey  City 
wbsre  It  was  shunted  onto  the  Pennsylvania 
W  tracks. 

Twice  there  were  changes  in  the  Bast  River 
route.  Once,  in  1888  when  the  Maryland  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  In  1912  when  the  sink- 
ing of  the  8.8.  Titanic  brought  about  new 
rtgulatlons  In  coastwise  shipping  and  the 
Maryland  was  discontinued.  In  both  In- 
stances the  train  was  routed  via  bridges 
across  the  Hudson  Rver,  and  ultimately  onto 
Ptnnsy  tracks. 

In  1893  came  the  change  of  name  to  the 
IMeral  Express.  In  that  year  also  its  route 
vas  changed  to  the  Shore  Line,  and  the 
departure  point  became  the  Park  Square 
itatlon  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad. 

Six  years  later  South  Station  opened  and 
on  Sept.  10,  1899  that  became  the  departure 
point  for  the  Federal  and  all  other  trains  of 
the  Providence  division. 

Tbe  most  significant  change  came  In  AprU, 
U17.  with  the  evening  of  the  Hell  Oate 
teldge.  This  saved  at  least  two  hours  for 
Vew  Englanders  bound  for  New  Tork  and 
points  South. 

TOLLS  DCXf^  XMS 

TtM  bridge,  with  four  tracks,  spanned  a 
tMal  channel  of  the  Bast  River  and  was  part 
<<  a  8  %  -mile- long  project  costing  $30  million . 
It  was  a  huge  sum  then,  and  for  many  years 
Boston  passengers  were  charged  an  extra  90 
emts  by  the  N.T.  Connecting  Railroad- 
owned  Jointly  by  the  New  Haven  and  the 
Finnsy. 

Boetonlana  riding  to  New  Tork  now  go  via 
tbe  HeU  Gate  bridge  to  Penn  station.  Now 
ttey  no  longsr  have  to  pay  the  bridge  toll. 
Bnt  those  going  beyond  New  Tork  must  still 
pay  the  90  cents. 

(Confessed  a  railroad  man : )  "I  really  dont 
know  how  to  Justify  It.  I  suppose  the  bridge 
was  paid  for  many  years  ago.  My  guess  is  they 
•g«re  it  like  the  tolls  on  the  Mystic  Bridge 
In  Boston.  Surely  that  was  paid  off  a  long 
fl»e  ago,  but  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
tkomy  still  charges  the  toU," 

Former  Sen.  Leverett  Saltonstall  has  fond 
memories  of  the  Federal.  He  recalls  that,  as  a 
cblld,  he  accompanied  his  parents  and  sister 
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on  a  trip  which  Involved  a  ferry  crossing  of 
the  Hudson. 

He  and  Mrs.  Saltonstall,  during  most  of  hi3 
32  years  in  the  Senate,  often  rode  the  Fed- 
eral. Usually  they  carried  along  some  food 
from  their  farm  in  Dover,  in  an  Insulated 
bag. 

He  remembers  the  trip  when  a  blizzard 
slowed  the  train's  progress.  The  hungry  pas- 
sengers had  nearly  cleaned  out  the  food  sup- 
ply In  the  diner,  but  the  Saltonstalls  had  in 
their  room  a  doKen  of  their  own  fresh  eggs. 

He  would  have  liked  to  supply  all  who 
wanted  eggs  fcH*  breakfast,  but  there  wouldn't 
be  enough.  "I  saw  Sen.  Pastore  and  a  lot 
of  other  old  friends  seated  there."  It  might 
have  been  embarrassing. 

So  he  asked  the  porter  to  have  the  chef 
soft-boU  three  eggs — which  were  served  Ir. 
the  privacy  of  their  bedroom  near  Baltimore 

Saltonstall  says  he  Is  "no  rail  buff  and  I 
dont  like  to  fly.  I  could  sleep  fairly  well.  If 
I  got  a  room  In  the  middle  of  the  car,  away 
from  the  wheels." 

But  "you  have  to  save  tUne,"  so  In  recent 
years,  before  his  retirement,  he  left  the 
train  for  the  airlines. 

For  a  long  time  after  John  W.  MeCormack 
was  elected  to  the  House  In  1928,  he  and 
Mrs.  MoOormack  took  the  Federal.  "It  was  a 
very  convenient  and  pleasurable  trip.  Tou 
could  do  a  day's  work  on  the  train,  and  we 
w«-e  able  to  sleep.  It  was  usually  on  time, 
too,"  he  said. 

The  former  Speaker  and  his  wife  did  no! 
fly,  and  when  the  network  of  super-road 
opened  they  were  able  to  drive  to  Washing- 
ton "in  nine  or  9>^  hours."  That  is  the  way 
they  traveled  to  and  from  Boston  in  recer 
years. 

"WAKKS"    HOT    "BLSKPn" 

One  of  the  Federal's  regular  weekend  t'.'. 
ers — until  a  few  years  ago — was  Sen.  C 
borne  Pell  (D-R.I.).  Prtl  is  widely  credited 
with  providing  the  Impetus  for  the  experi- 
ments with  the  Turbotraln  and  the  Metro- 
liner  In  the  Boston-Washington  corridor. 
Penn  Central  will  continue  running  both  of 
these  advanced -technology  trains  for  Am- 
trak, and  the  aim  Is  to  Improve  riding  com- 
fort and  speed. 

But  Pell  gave  up  on  the  Federal.  He  found 
the  ride  had  deteriorated  so  that  "I  couldn't 
Bleep.  I  called  It  the  'waker'  Instead  of  the 
sleeper.  Service  got  worse  and  worse." 

The  decision  for  Pell  came  when  a  win- 
dow on  the  Federal  was  shattered  "and  I 
almost  had  my  eye  put  out.  They  took  18 
pieces  of  glass  out." 

An  i^^ologetlc  railroad  vice  president  ex- 
plained that  a  loosened  brake  shoe  on  a  pass- 
ing New  Haven  train  was  catapulted  at  the 
Federal. 

(Penn  Central  is  now  replacing  glass  win- 
dow panes  with  a  dear  plastic  so  tough  It 
Is  sui^osed  to  stop  a  .45-callber  bullet.) 

That  did  It  for  Pell,  though.  Now  he  files 
from  Providence. 


COMMENTS  CW  UNITED  STATES- 
ISRAEL  ALLIANCE  BY  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE GERALD  R.  FORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFiaO 

or  mcRlBAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  past  weeks  of  tension  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  relationship  of  the  United  Stc^ee 
and  Israel  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable commentary  and  speculation. 
If  that  relationship  is  to  stand.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  necessary  that  it  be 
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constantly  redefined  and  reaffirmed  by 

leading  American  spokesmen. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
this  House  and  my  good  friend  from 
Mici^igan,  Mr.  Obralo  R.  Ford,  has  done 
Just  that.  In  his  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can-Israel Public  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Ford  provided  a  firm  clarification  of  the 
United  States-Israel  alliance  as  well  as 
a  lucid  analysis  of  the  Mideast  situation. 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  my  colleagues. 

His  speech  follows : 
B.rMA»«-«  bt  BivassKirtAxivx  Oihalo  R.  Fosd 

Today  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  We  are  meeting  here  to  re- 
affirm the  cloee  ties  of  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  at  a  time  Wbsn 
our  Secretary  of  State  is  on  bis  way  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  This  is  a  historic  mo- 
ment— not  only  because  we  eommemorate 
Israel's  23rd  birthday  but  because  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  deterring  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
and  promoting  a  lasting  peace  settlement. 

It  occurred  to  me  during  the  recent  ob- 
servance of  the  Paeeover  holiday  that  the 
Jewish  people  every  year  participate  m  a 
festival  denoting  deliverance  and  freedom 
although  the  Jews  have  had  no  real  peace 
since  Ad<dph  Hitler  declared  war  on  the 
Hebrew  faith  in  the  early  1980's.  I  can  now 
imderstand  the  depth  at  the  Jewish  ocxnmit- 
ment  to  a  genuine  peace. 

The  cause  of  peace  is  served  by  American- 
Israeli  friendship  and  our  traditional  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy.  Ev«7  American 
President  of  the  twentieth  oenttiry  has  sup- 
ported the  Zionist  dream  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tional home.  Both  of  our  major  political  par- 
ties are  committed  to  Israel's  survival  and 
security.  We  see  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
that  In  this  room  today,  with  gentlemen 
from  both  parties  assembled  to  share  tn  an 
occasion  that  could  be  inspired  by  no  other 
embattled  nation  of  today's  world.  Our  mu- 
tual commitment  to  Israel  is  unique. 

It  Is  vital  that  we  retain  our  unity  in 
supporting  the  Israeli  cause.  "Hie  Soviet 
Union,  collaborating  with  the  Arabs,  Is  try- 
ing to  Impose  a  unilateral  peace  that  would 
compromise  Israel's  future.  The  Arabs  would 
achieve  through  diplomacy  what  they  failed 
to  win  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Russians 
would  serve  their  own  aggressive  ends. 

I  feel  that  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are 
the  only  parties  that  can  negotiate,  contract, 
and  keep  a  lasting  peace.  The  boundaries  are 
theirs.  They  must  live  with  them.  They  must 
make  mutual  accommodation  with  each 
other. 

Israel,  the  victim  of  aggression,  Is  entitled 
to  reasonable  claims  for  new  and  secure 
boundaries.  Israel  has  every  right  to  seek  a 
defensible  frontier  which  may  not  corre- 
spond Identically  with  the  frontiers  of  19«7 
when  the  forces  of  aggression  in^Kieed  an 
unwanted  war  upon  Israel.  I  will  not  today 
discuss  the  various  prt^;>oeaIs  and  formulas 
except  to  say  that  we  must  exercise  great 
care  to  avoid  unwitting  collaboration  with 
Mosoo>w  and  impose  a  settlement  upon 
Israel. 

In  exercising  such  caution  it  is  vital  that 
we  maintain  the  great  bastion  of  bi-partisan 
Congressional  support  of  Israel.  Such  support 
strengthens  the  hand  of  our  President  who  to 
committed  to  a  just  peace.  But  I  am  troubled 
tbat  some  very  Important  Members  of  the 
trmted  States  Senate  are  abandoning  bl- 
partnershlp  on  the  Middle  Bast  and  are  mak- 
ing statements  that  facilitate  the  Soviet  T7&- 
ion's  antl-larael  pleasures. 

I  am  thinking  of  one  Senator  who  Is  seek- 
ing our  highest  national  office.  Earlier  this 
year  he  went'.to  the  Middle  East  and  then 
caned  on  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  In  Moecow. 
He  told  Koeygln  that  "there  wb£  a  strong 
body  of  opinion  In  the  United  States"  op- 
posed to  U.8.  defense  appropriations  linked 
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to  our  foreign  conunltments  including  jthe 
Middle  East.  , 

I  am  dismayed  that  such  a  woIl-lnfom»ed 
Senator  could  visit  Israel  and  Egypt  waere 
he  actually  witnessed  the  ongoing  Sotlct 
military  build-up  and  still  find  it  posslbli  to 
go  to  Moecow  and  tell  Kosygln  that  there  was 
disunity  between  blm  and  President  Nikon 
on  OjS.  mlllt&ry  spending  that  relatesi  to 
Israel's  security.  This  was  a  disservice  to  Is- 
rael's security.  It  was  a  disservice  to  the  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  objectives  of  ^e 
United  States.  It  tended  to  undermine  the 
credibility  of  American  deterrence  of  the 
growing  Soviet  military  Involvement  agatost 
laraaL  It  \indercut  the  Impact  of  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  the  VS.  Sixth  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean  last  Aut\imn  when  the  Presi- 
dent served  notice  on  Moscow  that  we  were 
prepared  to  defend  freedom  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

I  am  dismayed  that  this  Senator  coUld 
ignore  what  the  Soviet  Union  Is  doing  ^ot 
only  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  but  Also 
through  Its  Intervention  in  such  places  as 
Oeylon,  Sudan,  and  Bast  Pakistan.  Russian 
MIO's  and  Russian  bombs  are  killing  peas- 
ants In  those  places.  But  some  are  too  btisy 
denouncing  our  own  naUon  to  notice. 

While  we  talk  of  peace,  the  Russians  build 
new  missile  syvtecns.  While  our  defense  naeds 
are  attacked,  *  RuaaUn  leader  Is  told  ttxt,* 
elements  of  our  Congress  are  trying  to  cut 
back  our  military  appropriations  bills. 

I  would  have  been  much  more  encouraged 
to  hear  that  this  dlstlnguUhed  Senator  vis- 
ited Moscow  and  told  Kosygln  that  if  Rut»ia 
i3  SO  categoricai  in  demaruLing  Israeli  vtith- 
draxcal  from  every  vestige  of  occupied  ier- 
ritory,  let  Rutsia  set  an  example  by  wilth- 
draictng  from  the  nation*  of  Lithxumia,  ps- 
tonia,  and  Latvia  which,  have  been  fordiaiy 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Mosoow 
In  these  cases  used  the  pretext  of  security 
but  denies  Israel  the  right  to  frontier  revi- 
sions even  In  a  very  different  context,  a  o(>n- 
text  in  which  Israel  Is  the  target  of  aggfes- 
slon  and  Is  threatened  by  the  far-rang^g 
elements  of  Soviet  military  power. 

Let  me  refer  to  another  Senator,  the  chair- 
man of  a  prestigious  Committee,  who  re- 
cently denounced  the  State  of  IsrtMl  ior 
allegedly  resorting  to  "Oommunlst-balUng 
humbuggery,"  as  he  described  it,  to  "manlfiu- 
late"— his  word — the  United  States  policy  In 
the  Middle  East.  He  depicted  Israel  at  a 
manipulative  "pusher"  of  noxious  Ideological 
drugs  because  Israel  dares  to  oppose  C<pi- 
munlsm  and  aggression. 

It  Is  tragic  that  such  a  self-proclali|ied 
peace  advocate  has  undermined  prospects  of 
a  real  Arab-Israeli  settlement  by  tacitly  en- 
couraging the  Soviet  Union  and  Arab  extrem- 
ists to  desist  from  a  genuine  peace  and  to 
continue  a  great  military  escalation  in  ihe 
hopes  of  forcing  their  wlU  upon  Israel.  "Chls 
Senator  has  weakened  the  bi-partisan  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  very  Important  that  the  luncheon .  we 
are  now  attending  become  more  thai^  a 
ritualistic  expression  of  pro-Israel  generill- 
tlSB.  Those  who  truly  care  about  Israel's  s|ur- 
vlval  must  make  bi-partisan  support  an  ac- 
tion involving  deeds  rather  than  words. 

I  was  very  gratified  to  be  part  of  an  Admiln- 
Istration  that  responded  to  the  realltiea  in 
the  Middle  East  by  providing  Israel  vglth 
some  of  the  finest  U.S.  weapons.  We  pray  ico: 
a  day  when  we  can  beat  our  swords  into 
plowshares.  But  we  witness  the  Soviet  ihUp- 
ments  of  the  latest  Russian  weaponry  and 
aixeraft — including  the  MIO-aS  suparaotilc 
flghter-bombera — which  are  so  sophisticated 
that  they  must  be  operated  by  Russians.  We 
witness  a  deepening  Soviet  infiltration  of  the 
Middle  East,  an  expanding  involvemeni^  a 
build-up  of  aggressive  bases.  I  am  now  re- 
assured to  know  that  my  country  at  least  has 
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provided  Israel  with  the  means  of  deterring 
aggression. 

How  beautiful  It  wovild  be  to  hear  certain 
Senators  question  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  m  E^Tptl 

Three  Arab  nations — Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Syria — and  their  42  million  people  are  seek- 
ing a  new  union  Involving  one  President, 
one  flag,  one  military  conunand,  and,  ob- 
viously, one  enemy:  The  State  of  Israel.  I 
fervently  hope  that  our  Secretary  of  State 
assesses  this  new  development  and  carefully 
evaluates  the  latest  Soviet  military  moves 
and  other  developments.  He  could  appro- 
priately advise  the  Congress  on  the  develop- 
ing security  situation  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
crisis  goes  far  beyond  the  Suee  Canal. 

Our  bi-partisan  Congressional  policy  on 
the  Middle  East  Is  committed  to  a  peace 
that  must  emerge  from  the  parties  directly 
Involved.  We  reject  any  diplomatic  concept 
that  would  force  our  friends,  the  Israellee, 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States  rather 
than  Egypt  on  the  territorial  question.  Mos- 
cow would  relish  a  split  between  America 
and  Israel. 

It  is  apparent  that  Soviet  diplomacy  seeks 
to  avoid  a  formal  peace  while  forcing  Israel 
out  of  territories  now  occupied.  Consider  the 
full  context  of  developments.  A  new  situa- 
tion Is  developing  in  Asia.  Israel  Is,  after  all, 
an  Asian  nation.  So  is  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
may  now  be  entering  a  new  and  far-reaching 
relationship  with  Communist  China  that 
could  even  affect  the  Middle  East  In  terms  of 
Soviet  policies.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Chinese  overtures  lead  beyond  Ping-Pong. 
But  this  Is  obviously  not  the  time  to  aban- 
don a  true  friend  like  Israel  In  one  corner 
of  Asia  while  a  whole  new  constellation  of 
factors  may  be  emerging  Involving  our  vari- 
ous relationships  and  possibilities  for  a  new 
phase  on  that  side  of  the  world. 

It  Is  possible  that  a  firm  and  non-hysteri- 
cal policy  will  lead  to  the  kind  of  Asia  we 
all  want — an  Asia  at  peace,  with  a  Uve-and- 
let-llve  attitude  toward  other  nations  and 
other  philosophies  of  government.  In  this 
context  It  is  conceivable  that  even  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  may  find  a  way  to  play  Ping- 
Pong. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Government 
must  continue  to  give  Israel  the  backing 
necessary  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  our 
friendship.  This  Is  In  our  own  self-interest 
as  a  world  power.  We  will  not  dip  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  retreat  and  defeat  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. We  are  not  ready  to  abandon 
Western  Europe  or  NATO.  Nor  are  we  un- 
conscious of  the  Implications  of  a  strong  and 
viable  Israel  to  the  free  world. 

Another  Important  matter  concerns  both 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  I  refer  to  the 
fate  of  the  Jewish  community  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  not  a  religious  or  partisan 
matter  but  an  issue  completely  consistent 
with  our  beliefs  and  commitments  to  human 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

America  and  Israel  are  both  concerned 
about  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  Ood.  We  caimot  rest  without 
doing  everything  within  our  power  to  allevi- 
ate the  plight  of  Russian  Jewry  and  to  com- 
municate to  the  Soviet  authorities  that  the 
American  people  are  watching  Soviet  racism 
and  religious  discrimination. 

I  wish  to  salute  the  brave  Jews,  young  and 
old,  who  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  secret  police. 
I  wish  to  honor  them  within  the  halls  of 
the  United  Stat«s  Cong^-eas.  They  are  true 
demonstrators  for  peace  and  freedom.  They 
are  putting  their  lives  on  the  line  against 
totalitarianism  and  oppression.  Their  heroic 
deeds  In  the  face  of  Communism  should  be 
recorded  In  our  history  books  so  that  Ameri- 
can young  people  can  know  what  It  really 
means  to  demonstrate  against  an  oppressive 
regime. 
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This  observance  of  Israel's  anniversary  co- 
incides with  the  anniversary  of  the  coura- 
geous JewUh  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  Ohetto 
against  the  Naais  during  World  War  II.  Amer- 
ica and  Israel  are  dedicated  and  rededicated 
to  the  proposition  that  the  Jewish  victims 
of  Nazism  and  Communism  did  not  die  in 
vain.  We  have  faith  that  their  sacrifices  will 
lead  to  a  world  in  wlUch  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  can  cherish  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  values  in  a  society  that  is 
fiexible  enough  to  change  but  brave  enough 
to  retain  its  freedom. 

I  thank  you. 


BOYS  ON  HIKE  SAVE  LIFE  OP 
BRnX>EWATER  MAN 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaj/,  April  30,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
young  men  in  Bridgewater,  Iowa,  saved 
a  man's  life  In  a  cnance  encounter.  The 
action  of  George  Parrott.  15.  and  his 
cousin  Rick,  14,  exemplifies  one  of  the 
best  qualities  of  youth :  the  quick,  gener- 
ous, almost  reflexive  response  to  a  fellow 
human  being  in  need. 

With  the  headlines  filled  with  tales  of 
teenage  bombers,  we  occasionally  need  a 
story  like  the  one  that  follows  from  the 
Adair  County  Free  Press  to  restore  bal- 
ance to  the  public  Image  of  young  peo- 
ple in  America  today. 

The  article  follows: 

Boys  on  Hikx  Savk  Lut  or  Budczwatbi 

Man 
eawl  mztzoex  rxu.  hkao  down  dtto  18-incb 

TILX 

Two  teen-age  boys  saved  the  life  of  Earl 
Metzger,  Bridgewater  waterworks  superin- 
tendent, Sunday  about  l  p.m.  in  a  freak  ac- 
cident. 

Metzger  was  installing  a  water  meter  In  • 
hydrant  at  the  Hazen  property  In  the  south- 
east edge  of  Bridgewater.  The  hydrant  was 
to  be  used  to  water  sheep  which  were  to  graze 
on  the  property. 

The  meter  was  located  In  an  18  Inch  tile 
and  while  Metzger  was  working  his  foot 
slipped  and  he  fell  head-first  into  the  18 
Inch  hole. 

The  boys.  Rick  Parrott.  14,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Parrott  of  Bridgewater,  and 
Oeorge  Parrott,  16,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Parrott  of  Oreenfield,  had  been  dinner 
guests  at  the  home  of  their  grandmother, 
Mrs.  ChrUtian  Parrott  of  Bridgewater. 

After  dinner  the  boys  took  a  hike  through 
the  southeast  part  of  Bridgewater  and  were 
passing  the  Hazen  property  when  they  saw 
Metzger's  feet  sticking  out  of  the  tile. 

They  went  to  the  rescue  and  pulled  Metz- 
ger out  of  the  hole.  He  was  semi-conscious 
and  could  not  talk  after  his  rescue.  The  boys 
stayed  with  liim  until  he  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  walk  home. 

In  his -efforts  to  escape  Metzger  had  rubbed 
the  skin  off  his  legs  and  his  face  and  bis  body 
was  skinned  and  bruised 

After  medical  attention  Metager  was  or- 
dered to  remain  in  bed  for  at  least  a  week. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  the  accident 
occurred  had  no  near  neighbors  who  could 
have  heard  Metzger's  cries  for  help.  Only  the 
timely  arrival  and  efforu  of  Oeorge  and  Rick 
Parrott  U  the  reason  that  Earl  Metzger  is 
alive  today. 
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MUST  WE  DESTROY  THE  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS  IN  ORDER  TO  SAVE 
AMERICA? 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NrW   JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
argument  over  actions  now  being  taken 
by  the  executive  branch  and  laws  being 
enacted  by  the  legislative  brsuich  of  our 
Oovemment  continues  unabated.  Some 
people  find  the  seeds  of  repression  in 
these  steps  while  others  believe  that  It  is 
a  logical  reaction  to  hostile  actions  by 
American  citizens. 

My  position  on  this  question  is  wdl 
known.  During  the  6  years  I  had  the 
privilege  to  chair  a  panel  within  the 
House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions concerned  with  the  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, I  often  spoke  of  the  onrush  of  post- 
constitutional  America  and  of  my  con- 
viction that  the  Age  of  Aquarius  will  be- 
come the  Age  of  Aquariums  in  which 
every  action  of  our  citizens  take  place 
in  a  fishbowl. 

Last  November,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch published  articles  on  Mr.  William 
P.  Woo's  lengthy  investigation  of  the 
arguments,  both  pro  and  con,  over  this 
issue.  He  spoke  to  dozens  of  Americans 
who  reflected  all  shades  of  opinion  and  he 
has  produced  a  valuable  report.  I  com- 
mend these  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  readers  of  the 
Record  . 

[From  the  St.  Louls-Post-Dlspatch, 
Nov.  15, 1970] 

Is  RXPRESSIOM  ENDANOERINO  Clvn.  LlBKBTUS? 

(Note. — ^Tbe  Post- Dispatch  has  completed 
a  two-month  survey  of  the  status  of  civU 
liberties.  Along  with  scores  of  interviews 
conducted  throughout  the  country,  the  sur- 
vey Included  an  examination  of  legislation 
and  court  cases.) 

(By  William  F.  Woo) 

In  the  United  States  In  the  year  1970,  six 
years  before  the  300th  anniversary  of  Its 
founding  and  14  years  before  1984: 

The  President's  automobile  was  stoned  by 
young  protesters. 

White  radicals,  who  called  themselves  the 
Weatherman,  were  urging  the  destruction  of 
the  Oovemment;  black  radicals,  calling 
themselves  Black  Panthers,  were  saying 
"death  to  the  police." 

Bombs  were  going  off,  both  through  in- 
tent and  blunder,  with  alarming  frequency 
and  people  were  being  kUled. 

A  Judge  was  kidnapped  from  his  courtroom 
by  a  band  of  self-proclaimed  revolutionaries 
and  murdered. 

The  urban  guerrilla  emerged  as  the  roman- 
tic Idol  of  the  moment  for  the  more  severly 
disaffected  and  he  was  variously  identified 
or  confused  with  the  Palestinian  commando, 
the  Tupemaro  of  Urug\iay  and  the  Quebec 
separatist. 

In  the  same  year  that  these  things  were 
occurring: 

The  President  entertained  at  the  White 
House  representatives  of  the  Hard  Hats,  who 
in  several  cities  had  beaten  students  and 
other  youths. 

The  Vice  President  was  oaUlng  for  the 
"separation"  from  society  of  dissenters  and 
suggested  they  be  sent  somewhere  for  "reme- 
dial education." 

Congress  passed  a  package  of  crime  bills 
ttiat  contained  such  drastic  provisions  that 
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civil  libertarians  throughout  the  country  were 
greatly  concerned. 

One  thousand  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  were  assigned  to  in- 
vestigate campus  violence. 

In  Ohio,  a  grand  Jury  absolved  the  National 
Guard  of  any  wrongdoing  In  its  kUllng  of  four 
students  and  Indicted  25  students  and  al- 
leged agitators. 

The  Army  was  revealed  to  be  operating  a 
data  bank  containing  the  names  of  persons 
in  political  opposition  to  the  Government. 

A  stranger  to  America,  equipped  only  with 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution,  might  well  have 
wondered  what  was  happening  in  the  most 
prosperous  and  powerful  republic  on  earth. 
Had  he  been  a  visitor  to  the  Senate  spec- 
tators' gallery  on  Jime  1,  he  would  have  heard 
what  many  would  agree  was  a  plausible  ex- 
planation. On  that  day.  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  (Rep),  Maine,  took  the  floor 
to  speak  on  a  "clear  and  present  danger"  that 
confronted  "the  American  democracy."  The 
date  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  her 
celebrated  speech  against  McCarthylsm. 

"Extreuilsm  bent  upon  polarization  of  our 
people,"  she  said,  "Is  increasingly  forcing  up- 
on the  American  people  the  narrow  choice 
between  anarchy  and  repression. 

"And  make  no  mistake  about  It,  If  that 
narrow  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  American 
people,  even  with  reluctance  and  misgiving, 
win  choose  repression." 

The  point,  as  was  clear  from  her  full  re- 
marks, was  that  this  harsh  decision  was  not 
yet  upon  the  people,  that  other,  more  civil 
options  still  existed  through  which  the  polar- 
ization that  divided  the  country  might  still 
be  overcome.  To  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  population,  however,  the  Senator's  words 
may  have  come  too  late.  A  growing  number 
of  persons  believe  that  repression  is  now  a 
fact  of  American  life  and  that  the  narrow 
choice  between  anarchy  and  a  widespread 
suppression  of  civil  liberties  already  has  been 
made. 

The  mo6t  persistent  complaints  about  re- 
pression come  from  the  young,  the  black  and 
the  over-30  white  who  consider  themselves 
somewhere  to  the  distant  left  of  the  Silent 
Majority.  A  remark  made  to  a  reporter  by 
Miss  Margery  Rosenthal,  director  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  is  somewtiat  typical  of  this  point 
of  view. 

"What  is  going  on  now  is  unique,"  she 
said,  "The  war  Is  iacreaaingly  unpopular. 
There  is  less  and  less  money  to  cool  our  social 
problems  and  the  cities  are  in  a  very  bad 
way.  The  only  way  the  Administration  can 
deal  with  these  things  Is  by  repression." 

More  bluntly.  Chartes  Garry,  the  San 
Franolsco-based  attorney  for  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, says,  "The  Bill  of  Rights  is  inoperative 
for   60,000,000  Americans." 

CosiservaUves  are  likely  to  think  of  repres- 
sion in  one  of  two  ways.  Some  see  it  as  a 
drastic  but  necessary  antidote  to  vlcMenoe  and 
terrorism. 

"I  think  86  per  cent  of  our  membership 
would  prefer  a  poUca  state  to  what's  going 
on  now,"  a  Washington  official  of  a  national 
patriotic  organization  says.  "We  Just  can't 
have  a  breakdown  of  oiir  society — bombings 
and  burnings  of  our  cities." 

Others,  however,  fear  that  repression  may 
be  the  tragic  prioe  of  urban  and  campus 
disorder. 

"Repression,"  says  Representative  Richard 
Ichord  (D«m.),  Missouri,  "is  the  greatest 
danger  from  revolutionary  groups  operating 
in  this  country.  The  great  threat  is  that  these 
peop\e  will  cause  law-abiding  citizens  to  lose 
their  liberty.  This  already  has  begun  to  come 
about." 

From  the  Post-Dispatch  investigation  of 
civil  liberties  two  general  ooncluslons,  both 
paradoxes,  raoerge: 

First,  despite  loud  and  frequent  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary.  It  cannot  be  demon- 
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strated  that  Americans  now  are  living  In  a 
repressive  society  niled  by  a  repressive  gov- 
ernnkent.  Yet,  forms  of  repression  exist,  fol- 
low a  nximber  of  well-defined  patterns  and 
seem  to  be  tolerated  by  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people.  Statistical  evidence  from  numer- 
ous polls  can  easily  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  last  statement.  (For  example,  a  CBS 
survey  found  76  per  cent  of  the  public  would 
not  permit  organised  protest  against  Oov- 
emment policy.) 

Second,  since  the  Korean  War,  civU  lib- 
erties have  been  expanded  to  a  breadth  that 
is  without  precedent  in  American  liistory. 
Supreme  Court  rulings,  for  example,  have 
greatly  broadened  the  rights  of  the  accused  to 
have  legal  counsel  and  have  placed  tighter 
restraints  on  police  procedures  in  the  area 
of  search  and  surveillance.  A  series  of  court 
rulings  on  the  Issue  of  pornography  have  left 
the  law  sufficiently  broad  so  that  virtually 
anything  may  be  published  if  It  possesses 
some  "social  value."  By  court  and  by  Con- 
gress, the  Negro's  right  to  schooling,  the  vote, 
housing  and  public  accommodation  has  been 
upheld. 

Yet,  Congress  has  passed  within  recent 
months  legislation  that  both  oonservatlves 
and  liberals  believe  demonstrate  a  serious 
disregard  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  that  as  a 
result  faoe  grave  constitutional  difficulties. 

To  persons  at  either  end  of  the  political 
and  social  spectrums.  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in 
fact,  seems  scarcely  relevant.  A  San  Francisco 
labor  leader  finishes  an  interview  by  saying  it 
is  appropriate  for  youthful  protesters  to  be 
beaten  for  their  words.  An  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Black  Panther  newBp^>er  con- 
cludes "The  only  thing  that  will  register  in 
the  mind  of  a  pig  Is  a  la-gauge  protest — 
aimed  right  between  the  eyes."  Most  persons 
agree,  however,  that  the  effects  of  polariza- 
tion on  civil  liberties  can  best  be  measured 
not  at  the  extremities  but  within  the  vast 
middle  reaches  of  the  American  people. 

As  the  CBS  poll  and  other  surveys  disclose, 
a  good  many  Americans  appear  willing  to  tol- 
erate a  retrenchment  on  civil  liberties  if  such 
steps  will  reduce  crime  and  violence.  Not  long 
ago,  the  office  of  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton 
(Dem.),  Missouri,  responded  to  more  than 
200  persons  who  had  written  in  support  of 
stiff  law  and  order  legislation.  Neither  the 
Senator  nor  anyone  oo  his  staff  could  re- 
member receiving  any  letters  urging  that 
Congress,  in  the  Interests  of  preserving  civil 
liberties,  take  a  softer  line  on  criminal 
legislation. 

Says  Representative  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher 
(Dem.),  New  Jersey.  "If  someone  were  to  in- 
troduce in  the  name  of  law  and  order  a  bUl 
requiring  the  execution  of  every  first-born 
child.  It  would  pass  overwhelmingly." 

"Violence  is  intolerable  to  the  community 
at  large,"  says  Harry  S.  Aahmwe,  the  Pulitzer 
Prise-winning  editor  and  now  a  senior  feUow 
at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara.  Calif  "There- 
fore, the  conununlty  will  support  repression 
aiut  restrictions." 

If  there  are  erosions  of  clvU  liberties,  it 
probably  Is  safe  to  say  that  most  Americans 
do  not  regard  them,  taken  individually,  as 
direct  assaults  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"When  you  look  at  the  Bill  of  Rights," 
Ramsey  Clark,  the  tomer  Attorney  Oeneral, 
said  reoently,  "you  find  that  It  Is  taught  as  a 
little  piece  of  antiquity.  People  form  their 
basic  ideas  not  from  a  study  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  but  through  a  gut  reaction  to  a  series 
of  unrelated  experienoes  in  their  own  lives. 
Your  idea  of  free  speech,  for  example.  Is  not 
usually  formulated  by  objective  study." 

What  frequently  Is  overlooked  by  those 
who  believe  that  massive  repression  Is  or  is 
about  to  be  a  condition  of  American  life  Is 
that  olvU  liberties  have  been  suppressed 
throughout  the  nation's  history.  As  Gerald 
Ounther,  professor  of  law  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, points  out.  the  first  significant  free 
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■p«ecli  case  did  not  ev«n  rMob  Um  Supr««i« 
Court  untli  after  World  War  I.  And  that  ca^, 
speecb  case  did  not  even  reach  the  Supreme 
In  which  Jtutlce  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ar- 
ttcolated  bis  funoua  "dear  and  present  dan- 
ger* teat,  was  decided  egainut  the  defandavt, 
wbo  bad  dUtrlbutad  laaflats  urging  resKt- 
ance  to  the  draft. 

In  even  the  most  curaory  review  of  Ameri- 
can history,  periods  of  sanctioned  repression 
are  evident.  ' 

Under  the  sedition  laws  of  1798,  Republldtn 
editors  wbo  criticised  President  John  Ada^ 
were  jailed.  (FederalUt  editors  who  crltlclZBd 
Vice  President  Thomas  Jefferson  were  not.) 
Abraham  Unooln,  In  the  ClvU  War,  sus- 
pended habeas  corpus.  The  Bsplonage  Act  of 
1917  made  It  a  crime  to  "utter,  print,  write 
or  publish  any  disloyal,  profane,  seurrllouB 
or  abusive  language"  about  the  armed  foroea 
or  its  uniforms,  and  persons  went  to  prison 
for  suggesting  that  woolen  socks  knitted  by 
volunteers  might  not  reach  the  troope.  After 
the  war.  Attorney  General  A.  Mltcbell  Palmer 
ordered  mass  arrests  of  labor  and  polltl4al 
agitators:  In  one  sweep,  2700  persons  In  83 
cities  were  taken  into  custody.  The  accusa- 
tions and  blackllsu  of  the  IfcCarthy  va 
remain  a  fresh  and  terrible  memory  for  maty 
Americans. 

The  fact,  howevar.  that  repression  is  not  a 
novel  experience  In  American  history  provides 
IltUe  comfort  to  those  wbo  worry  about  vio- 
lations of  civil  liberties.  They  point  to  a  wide 
range  of  examplee:  i 

Passage  by  Congress  of  legislation  thst 
permits  police  to  enter  a  home  without  flvst 
knocking,  that  permit  Judges  to  detain  in  ]S11 
without  trial  persons  who  are  "substantially 
guilty"  of  a  crliDe, 

The  Increased  use  by  law  authorltlee  of 
"spies"  In  schools  and  political  groups.  Some 
of  theee  agents  have  admitted  fomentitig 
Illegal  actions. 

The  claim  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  that 
court  orders  are  not  needed  for  electronic 
surveillance  In  eases  involving  "national  ae- 
curlty."  Wire  tapM  against  radicals  have  been 
defended  on  the  ground  of  national  security. 

The  widespread  use  of  subpenas  agaliist 
reporters'  notes,  news  photographs  and  uti- 
used  television  fllm  footage:  the  use  by  Cali- 
fornia of  a  criminal  statute  to  punish  ^ 
underground  newspaper  for  publishing  un- 
authorised tnfonnatlon. 

Inspection  by  federal  authorities  of  Inooi^- 
Ing  foreign  mall. 

The  oommon  use  of  breach  of  ptate 
statutes  against  hippies  and  polltlqal 
protesters. 

The  refusal  by  grand  Juries  to  take  actien 
against  law  ofllcers  or  natlcmal  guardsmen 
who  shot  to  death  students  at  Jackson  0ta^ 
College  and  Kent  State  University.  ' 

Police  raids  on  black  militants,  such  as  tlte 
one  In  Chicago  last  December,  in  which  pollt^e 
flred  S3  shots  The  militants,  several  Blaek 
Panthers,  flred  one  dbot.  Ko  ofBcers  were  in- 
dicted although  a  grand  Jury  found  thkt 
police  bad  falsified  evidence,  claiming  to  have 
been  attacked. 

Tbe  use  by  tbe  Administration  of  the  anft- 
not  rtder  to  tbe  1968  Clvtl  Rights  Act  to  Iti- 
dlct  political  protesters  on  conspiracy  charges 
In  Chicago,  Seattle  and  St.  liouls. 

Most  of  these  and  otber  Incidents  ^f 
alleged  repression  are  on  the  surface  unre- 
lated. Tet,  some  say,  despite  their  apparett 
dlsparmte  natiu^e,  these  incidents  contribute 
toward  an  over-all  national  pattern,  a4e 
that  reveals  an  tnoreaslng  oallousneas  on  tile 
part  of  elected  authorttles  toward  Bin  bf 
Rights  guarantees  and  a  growing  Intolerance 
among  the  people  of  unpopular  social  or  po- 
litical opinions.  These  characteristics,  ma^y 
contend,  contain  tbe  poteatlal  for  transfon^- 
Ing  tbe  Amertoaa  society  ftom  one  that  at  tfte 
moment  may  be  largely  Indlffereat  to  ol^l 
liberties  to  ona  that  Is  truly  repressive. 

"t  have  a  hard  time."  says  Kile  Abel,  de4n 
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of  tbe  Columbia  University  Journalism 
school  "scceptlng  the  notion  that  we're  liv- 
ing In  a  repressive  era.  But  I  do  think  we're 
living  In  tbe  vestibule  of  that 
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(From  tbe  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatcb,  Nov.  18. 
1970] 

LiBXRTAaiANS  AUUtlCID  AT  HABSH  LBGISLATTON 

(By  William  F.  Woo) 

'As  evidence  most  frequently  cited  by 
those  wbo  contend  that  tbe  United  States 
has  set  Itself  on  a  course  leading  toward 
repression  are  two  harsh  laws  against  crime 
euid  civil  disruption  enacted  this  year  by 
Congress  and  other  proposals  that  still  are 
before  tbe  legislators  that  include  even  more 
drastic  provisions. 

Tbe  more  publicized  of  tbe  two  laws  and 
tbe  one  that  provoked  the  loudest  opposition 
from  civil  libertarians  was  the  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Bill,  which  the  President 
signed  in  late  July.  Partly  this  was  because 
the  bill  was  tbe  first  to  be  taken  up  and 
debated  by  Congress,  but  even  more  so 
because  of  its  novel  features,  which  Included 
no-knock  entry  by  police  and  preventive  de- 
tention. This  bill  was  put  forward  by  the 
Administration  as  a  model  for  state  legisla- 
tion. 

These  features  alarmed  many  persons  who 
regarded  them  as  a  cynical  exchange  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  for  the  appearance  of 
stem  and  effective  measures  against  crime 
and  disorder.  They  seemed  to  critics  to  be 
expedient,  election  year  concessions  to  tbe 
demands  for  law  and  order.  Furthermore, 
they  were  thought  by  some  to  be  at  least 
tacitly  aimed  more  at  blacks  and  dissident 
youths  than  they  were  at  syndicated  crime 
and  professional  criminals. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (Dem.),  North 
Carolina,  wbo  led  an  unsuccessful  flgbt 
against  the  bill,  called  it  "a  garbage  pall  of 
some  of  the  most  repressive,  nearsighted, 
Intolerant,  unfair  and  vindictive  legislation 
that  the  Senate  has  ever  been  presented." 

Tbe  second  law,  as  its  name — the  Organ- 
ized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 — implies,  was 
presented  as  a  measure  to  combat  organized 
crime,  "a  highly  sophisticated,  diversified  and 
widespread  activity  that  annually  drains  bu- 
llous of  dollars  from  America's  economy  .  .  ." 
Critics  of  tbe  act  say,  however,  that  it  will 
be  tborougbly  ineffective  against  organized 
crime  and,  instead,  poses  grave  threats  to 
dvU  llbertias.  It  was  to  this  bill  that  a  last- 
minute  amendment  was  attached  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  author- 
izing tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
Investigate   bombings  on  campus. 

Of  the  measures  still  before  Congress,  at 
least  five  are  of  special  concern  to  persons 
who  are  worried  about  repression; 

HB^I9188 — a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1900.  It  would  authorize  tbe 
Oovemmeni  to  place  In  detention  camps 
potential  saboteurs  In  time  of  war  or  insur- 
rection. Its  oblsf  supporter.  Representative 
Richard  J.  Icbord  (Dem.),  BCissourl,  says  the 
bill  would  protect  citizens  against  a  cH>rt- 
elous  President  because  it  requires  a  con- 
gressional resolution  declaring  tbe  existence 
of  an  insurrection  to  become  operative. 

S-aaoO— a  bUl  to  extend  the  principle  of 
preventive  detention  to  the  entire  country. 

HR^14864 — a  bill  amending  the  Internal 
Seoiuity  Act  of  i960.  It  enlarges  tbe  term 
"defense  faculty"  to  Include,  among  other 
things,  schools,  public  utilities  and  any  fac- 
tory. The  activities  considered  subversive  un- 
der tbe  language  of  tbe  bill,  says  Representa- 
tive John  Oonyers  Jr.  (Dem.),  Michigan,  are 
susceptible  to  Infinite  expansion.  The  Presi- 
dent, says  Conyers,  "would  be  Justified  In 
barring  a  worker  employed  in  a  defense  In- 
dustry because  be  took  part  in  peaceful  pick- 
eting of  a  shemical  compcmy  In  protest  of 
Its    manufacture    of   napalm  .  .  .  Students 


and  faculty  members  who  express  their  dis- 
agreement with  tbe  university's  involvement 
in  defense  work  could  Ise  barred  from 
campus." 

8-3978— Tbe  First  Amendment  Freedoms 
Act.  It  would  pwmlt  the  Oovemment  or  pri- 
vate parties  to  seek  Injunctions  in  federal 
courts  against  possible  heckling  at  public 
gatherings. 

S-3568 — a  bUl  to  aUow  tbe  arrest  and  de- 
tention of  persons  to  whom  there  exists  no 
probable  cause  for  arrest  in  a  crime.  The 
piirpoee  of  tbe  detention  Is  to  permit  au- 
thorities to  obtain  "nontestlmonlal  Identifi- 
cation"— tbe  taking  of  fingerprints,  hand- 
writing samples  and  blood  and  urine  samples. 

"Not  long  ago,  I'd  have  said  that  most 
people  talking  in  terms  of  represMon  are 
not  being  very  objective,"  says  lAwrence 
Spelaer.  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
tbe  American  Civil  liberties  Union.  'Tve 
changed  my  mind  because  of  what's  hap- 
pened in  Congress." 

Tbe  suggestion  that  tbe  new  crime  laws, 
both  proposed  by  tbe  Administration,  may 
be  repressive  was  rejected  by  Deputy  At- 
torney Oeneral  Richard  G.  Kllendlenst  In 
an  Interview. 

"There  Is  no  way  you  can  trade  by  con- 
gressional enactment  a  constitutional  safe- 
guard," Klleadlenst  said.  "So  long  as  your 
court  system  has  as  Its  principal  function 
the  preservation  of  primary  safeguards, 
there's  no  fear.  Anybody  wbo  says  that  con- 
gressional enactment  takes  away  constitu- 
tional rights  Is  engaging  in  irresponsible 
rhetoric." 

Under  tbe  District  of  Columbia  crime  law, 
police  may  enter  without  knocking  if  notice 
is  likely  to  result  in  tbe  destruction  of  evi- 
dence, endanger  life,  enable  tbe  suspect  to 
escape  or  be  a  useleos  gesture.  Tbe  preventive 
detention  provision  allows  a  Jodge  to  detain 
up  to  60  days  In  prison  without  trial  any 
person  who  is  thought  to  be  "substantially 
guilty"  and  wbo  may  be  a  danger  to  society 
If  released. 

Critics  of  tbe  law  contend  that  the  no- 
Imook  provision  is  In  vlolaUon  of  the  Fourth 
Amendinent's  protection  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  examinations.  They  point 
also  to  tbe  ancient  principle  that  "Every 
man's  bouse  is  his  castle,"  a  tradition  that 
finds  legal  expression  as  far  back  as 
Semayne's  case  in  1803.  In  Semayne,  an 
English  court  held  that  "tbe  sheriff  .  .  . 
before  he  teeaks  it  (the  door),  he  ought  to 
signify  tbe  cause  of  bis  oomlng,  and  to  make 
request  to  open  tbe  doors." 

"When  people  think  of  no-knock  they're 
usuaUy  thinking  of  someone  else's  home," 
says  LAwrence  Sperber,  director  of  tbe  South- 
em  California  ACLU  Foundation.  "Eventu- 
aUy,  though,  it's  going  to  b«  your  house, 
yoiir  door." 

Former  Attorney  Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark 
says  that  in  bis  opinion  "the  real  harm  m 
tbe  no-knock  provision  is  that  its  passage 
indloates  to  tbe  police  that  the  public  wants 
tbls  kind  of  law.  It  seeks  to  control  conduct 
by  poUoe  violence. 

.  .  What  It  does  is  UAl  police,  tbe  legis- 
latures, and  dty  councils  that  this  is  some- 
thing tbe  public  condones.  That  sort  of 
thing  can  get  out  of  control.  If  you  begin  to 
use  such  measures,  you  rarely  limit  them 
with  any  refinement." 

Kllendlenst  disagrees.  "As  a  matter  of 
practice,"  he  said.  "Federal  courts  for  years 
have  determined  a  federal  oflloer  could  enter 
if  knocking  woxild  prevent  tbe  evidence  from 
being  seized.  Twenty-eight  states  have  such 
laws." 

Opponents  of  preventive  detention  say  this 
provision  may  well  violate  tbe  ^htb 
Amendment  right  to  reasonable  ball.  They 
point  out  that  since  1789  federal  law  has 
made  tbe  right  to  ball  In  noncapital  cases 
absolute.  Tbe  provision,  too,  they  say,  goes 
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igatr**  tbe  fundamental  t«net  that  a  man  Is 
pfMumed  inooent  until  proved  guUty  and  is 
gootrary  to  the  hlsrtoric  principle  that  a  per- 
son should  not  be  imprisoned  for  crimes  that 
Bsve  not  been,  tmd  may  never  be,  oommltted. 

"Preventive  detention  should  have  been 
applauded  by  civil  libertarians,"  says  Kllen- 
dlenst. "Under  the  1988  Bail  Act,  federal 
oourts  could  only  deny  ball  If  a  ooiurt  found 
tbs  defendant  was  unlikely  to  ^pear  for 
tual  and,  generally  speaking,  tbat's  not  a 
bad  rule.  In  certain  kinds  of  crime — armed 
lobbery,  n^M,  kidnaping,  murder — ^judges 
prior  to  1968  could  take  Into  consideration 
vhether  release  would  create  dangers  to  so- 
ciety. Now  what's  happening  is  that  tbs 
Judges  hypocritically  make  their  decision  on 
this  point  and  'decide'  that  the  man  will  not 
ippear  for  trial.  We  think  this  (preventive 
detention)  Is  a  correction  of  tbe  law." 

When  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  the  organized  crime  bill, 
tbree  Democratic  Representatives— Oonyers, 
Aboer  J.  Mlkva  of  IlUnoU  and  WUUam  F. 
Byan  of  New  York — issued  a  ■cathlng  dis- 
sent. Not  the  least  of  their  complaints  was 
thst  nowhere  did  tbe  bill  define  organized 
crime. 

"This  bill,"  they  said,  "U  another  dreary 
episode  In  tbe  ponderous  assault  on  freedom 
It  employs  tbe  spirit  of  repression  extant  in 
aome  quarters  as  a  substitute  for  the  Consti- 
tution, custom  and  reason." 

Specifically,  tbe  (Ejected  to  provisions: 

(1)  Authorizing  special  grand  juries  to  ac- 
cuse public  officials  of  misconduct  even  when 
there  is  insufficient  evidence  for  Indictment. 
me  provision,  the  dissent  says,  "proposes  to 
create  official  bodies  bedecked  with  the  power 
to  accuse,  while  leaving  the  acctised  bereft 
of  any  effective  means  of  rebuttal.  Tbls  is 
hardly  less  than  sanctified  calunuiy."  The 
three  noted  that  the  bill  was  amended  by 
the  House  to  exclude  "elected  officials  from 
tbe  reach  of  these  mini-star  chambers." 

(2)  Making  admissible  In  court  Illegally 
obtained  evidence  that  is  more  than  five 
years  old.  "It  demonstrates  an  antipathy 
toward,  and  impatience  with,  the  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights  which  reflects  an- 
other grim  chapter  in  the  attempts  to  uplift 
expediency  to  the  level  of  constitutional 
legitimacy." 

(3)  Permitting  tbe  imprisonment  for  up 
to  as  years  of  "dangerous  special  offenders" 
Who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  carrying 
only  a  normal  two-year  sentence.  "(The  pro- 
vision) .  .  .  substitutes  revenge  for  reason, 
and  it  flouts  tbe  concept  of  fair  treatment." 

Some  who  urged  passage  of  the  bill  did 
M  on  tbe  ground  that  Increased  crime  made 
severe  measures  essential.  Senator  John 
MoClellan  (Dem.),  Arkansas,  speaking  In 
nqiport  of  it,  said,  "I  know  tbe  members  of 
this  body  (the  Senate)  want  to  enact  what- 
ever legislation  Is  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
trm  of  tbe  law  and  law  etxforoement  in 
this  country,  so  that  society  may  be  ino- 
tected  .  . 

Others  sought  to  associate  tbe  danger  of 
organized  crime  with  violent  protest.  "Or- 
ftalzed  crime,"  said  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(Dam.),  West  Virginia,  "Is  Just  as  great  a 
thisat  to  the  well-being  of  our  nation  as  are 
the  continued  upsurge  of  street  violence  and 
tbe  work  of  militants  wbo  seek  to  bum 
down  our  cities  or  destroy  our  educational 
institutions." 

The  bill  reached  tbe  Senate  floor  in  Janu- 
ary. It  was  the  first  piece  of  legislation  taken 
ap  by  the  Senate  tbls  year  after  its  members 
biid  returned  to  Washington  after  the 
Cbristmas  recess  during  which  they  had  tbe 
opportunity  to  talk  and  listen  to  constltu- 
enu.  The  bill  was  approved,  73  to  1. 

"That."  says  Senator  Thomas  F.  Bagleton 
(Dem.) ,  Mlssourt,  "tells  you  sometshlng  about 
tbe  mood  aS  tbe  cotintry." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(From    tbe    St.    Lotds    Post-Dispatch, 
Nov.  17. 1970] 

BaxACH-Or-PKACX  L&ws  Assailxd  As 
Rkprxssivs 

(By  William  F.  Woo) 

On  the  day  the  Navy  rec(»nml8sloned  a 
warship  In  Philadelphia,  Peter  J.  Country- 
man was  one  of  1(X>  persons  wbo  went  to  a 
park  to  {potest  against  tbe  event.  Despite 
tbe  peaceful  and  symbolic  nature  of  the  pro- 
test, which  consUted  of  planting  a  tree  and 
singing  songs,  Countryman  and  00  others 
were  arrested  fen-  violating  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting gatherings  of  more  than  12  persons 
in  times  of  a  "limited  civil  emergency." 

Such  an  emergency  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  a  few  days 
earlier,  after  the  assassination  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  had  been  followed 
by  disruptions  In  sevsral  clUes.  A  few  blocks 
away  from  the  park  where  Countryman  and 
the  others  were  arrested,  10,000  persons  were 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  warship's  recom- 
mlssioning.  That  event  was  undlstiirbed  by 
the  police. 

In  Loe  Angeles,  Paul  Robert  Cohen  was 
arrested  when  he  appeared  in  tbe  Munici- 
pal Court  building  wearing  a  Jacket  em- 
broidered with  a  slogan  denouncing  tbe 
draft.  The  slogan  employed  a  four-lettar 
word  commonly  considered  an  obscenity. 
Cohen  was  convicted  on  charges  of  "tu- 
mtiltuous  and  offensive  conduct."  His  appeal 
is  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  Toledo,  O.,  the  city  attorney's  office  has 
announced  tbat  a  long-standing  statute  for- 
bidding disreepeot  for  tbe  peri  Ice  will  be  In- 
voked whenever  someone  calls  an  officer  a 
"pig."  To  say  "olnk,  olnk"  In  the  presence 
of  a  patrolman  now  can  bring  30  days  In 
Jail. 

The  cases  of  Countryman  and  Cohen  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  disrespect  ordinance 
by  Toledo  officials  are  typical  examples,  say 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  possibility 
of  repression,  of  attempts  to  suppress  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  dissidents.  "Hie 
widespread  use  of  breacb-of-tbe-peace 
statutes,  the  threat  of  federal  conspiracy  In- 
dictments and  tbe  dlfflculty  frequently  en- 
countered In  obtaining  permits  for  rallies 
and  demonstrations  are  evidence  for  many 
Americans  that  speech  may  not  be  free  for 
all  and  that  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably 
may  exist  for  some  only  at  tbe  whim  of  the 
authorities. 

It  is,  however,  probably  safe  to  conclude 
tbat  to  a  sizable  majority  of  citizens  the 
notion  tbat  tbe  First  Amendment  may  be 
under  serious  attack  is  clearly  preposterous. 

At  any  moment,  in  the  ghetto  and  on  tbe 
campus,  one  may  bear  appeals  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  established  mtler.  Communists 
and  radicals  do  manage,  although  with  oc- 
casional dlfflculty.  to  obtain  a  public  forum. 
Radicals  such  as  Angela  Davis  are  hired  by 
state  university  regents.  And  by  now  the 
spectacle  of  violent  demonstrations  has, 
through  television,  long  become  a  familiar 
one  for  almost  everyone. 

As  suggested  In  a  CBS  p<dl,  which  shows 
that  76  percent  would  prohibit  any  demon- 
stration by  extremists  against  tbe  Ck>vem- 
ment,  a  good  many  persons  may  think  that 
speech  today  is  all  too  free. 

Especially  disturbing  to  civil  libertarians 
is  tbe  fact  that  some  of  tbe  most  severe  as- 
saults on  tbe  principle  of  free  speech  have 
come  from  tbe  militant  left.  As  Marc  Frank- 
lin, professor  of  law  at  Stanford  University, 
observed,  "Tbe  people  wbo  scream  for  free 
speech  are  the  very  people  wbo  stand  up  atLd 
holler  tbe  loudest  when  it  comes  to  letting 
someone  else  with  different  Ideas  speak." 

Some  wbo  attempt  to  Justify  heckling  or 
the  shouting  down  of  speakers  do  so  on  tbe 
ground  that  such  tactics  are  the  only  way 
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for  protesters  to  bring  tbelr  views  before  tbe 
public.  Others  argue  that  Individuals  have  an 
obligation  to  Interfere  with  tboee  wboae 
speeches  serve  a  so-called  immoral  policy.  A 
third,  and  more  sophisticated  rationale.  Is 
advanced  by  Donald  KaUsh,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  CaUfonUa 
at  Los  Angeles. 

"irs  spurious."  Kallsh  says,  "to  use  the  First 
Amendment  against  shouting  someone  down. 
The  {Mople  wbo  are  shouted  down  are  peo- 
ple who  really  can't  be  suppressed.  They  have 
the  media.  Tbelr  point  of  view  is  all  over 
the  nation,  before  the  people  every  hour  of 
tbe  day.  Shouting  them  down  doesn't  sup- 
press an  idea.  UiMler  most  cases,  though,  it's 
a  tactical  mistake.  If  you  let  them  speak. 
they'll  usually  do  themselves  in." 

In  matters  of  free  speech,  both  liberals 
and  conservatives  face  a  idmiiar  (Uiemma.  As 
Alan  F.  Westln,  a  Columbia  University  politi- 
cal science  professor,  pointed  out,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Is  hardly  a  national  suldds  pact. 

"No  soelety,"  said  WesUn,  "legaay  allows 
revolution.  There  have  to  be  rules  for  chang- 
ing tbe  system." 

The  dilemma  is  the  point  at  which  the 
line  can  be  drawn  to  prohibit  speech  or  as- 
sembly without  at  the  same  time  violating 
tbe  Constitution. 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  (Dem.),  Florida,  said, 
"Those  wbo  incite  to  violence  should  be  pun- 
ished whether  or  not  freedom  of  speeob  Is 
impaired." 

When  Sikes  made  this  comment,  be  was 
speaking  on  behalf  of  tbe  antirlot  provision 
of  tbe  1988  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  makes 
it  a  felony  to  travel  interstate  or  to  use  tbe 
mall,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio  or  televi- 
sion with  the  intent  to  encourage  any  per- 
son to  participate  In  a  riot.  It  is  the  provision 
under  which  the  defendants  in  tbe  Chicago 
conspiracy  trial  were  brought  to  court  and 
under  which  political  protesters  have  been 
indicted  in  Seattle  and  St.  Loiiis. 

Civil  Libertarians,  in  attacking  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  statute,  contend  that  pro- 
vocative si>eecb  by  "outside  agitators"  is  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution,  even  in  times 
of  social  Instability. 

In  a  friend-of-tbe-court  brief  filed  viltb  tbe 
Supreme  Court  In  behalf  of  tbree  Black  Pan- 
thers wbo  have  challenged  the  antirlot  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  attorneys  for  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  quoted  from  the  de- 
cision of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  written  by 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  In  1947.  in  tbe 
case  of  TermlnleUo  vs.  Chicago: 

"A  funct^n  of  free  ^>eech  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  to  Invite  dl^uts.  It 
may  Indeed  best  serve  its  high  purpose  when 
It  Induces  a  condition  of  unrest,  crsates  dis- 
satisfaction with  conditions  as  they  are,  or 
even  stirs  people  to  anger.  Speech  Is  often 
provocative  and  challenging.  This  Is  why 
frsedom  of  spsscb.  though  not  absolute  .  .  . 
Is,  nsTsrthsless,  protected  against  censorship 
or  punishment,  vualeM  shown  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  clear  and  present  danger  of  serious 
substantive  evil  that  rises  far  above  pubUc 
inoonvexilence,  annoyance  or  unrest." 

The  lawyers  themselves  oonoluded.  "Thers- 
fore,  since  there  Is  constitutional  right  to 
travel  in  Interstate  commerce  and  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  engage  In  agitation  .  .  .  Oon- 
greas  may  not  oonstltutlo&aUy  prohibit  'out- 
side agltctors'  from  crossing  state  lines.  Kor 
may  it  enerct  legislation  having  tbe  same  ef- 
fect under  the  gnlae  thst  it  Is  leglalstlng 
against  violence." 

Although  conq>lracy  indlctmeots  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  drastic  measures  against 
poUtlcal  or  sodsl  dissent,  they  have  been 
ontU  now  used  ^>arlngly.  The  most  fitequent 
oomplslnts  about  the  suppression  at  free 
q>eedh  are  conoemed  with  breach -of -the- 
peaoe  statutes.  Just  last  week,  the  ACLU. 
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acting  for  four  aoUvlsu,  ask«d  the  Supr«in« 
Court  to  Invalidate  St.  liOUls  p«ac«  disturb- 
ance ordlnanc«8  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
unconstitutionally  vague.  It  was  under  •  sim- 
ilar statute  that  Paul  Robert  Ooben  was 
convicted  la  Los  Angeles. 

ABtbony  G.  Amsterdam,  Stanford  l«W  pro- 
fessor, writing  In  an  ACLU  frlend»-o<-the- 
court  brief  filed  on  Cohen's  behalf,  said, 
"They  <breach-of-the-peace  laws)  art  the 
sinks  of  American  criminal  and  constitu- 
tional Jurisprudence.  Hundreds  of  times 
every  day.  In  every  state,  their  applications 
are  the  oocaelon  of  arbitrariness  and  Imjus- 
tlce.  harassment.  Ideological  repression  .  .  . 
"Of  coiirse,  the  proeperous,  white,  well- 
groomed.  weU-shod  cltlJien,  so  long  M  he 
avoids  political  assemblies  and  neve^  ex- 
presses unpopular  views  In  public,  h^  no 
reason  to  encounter  these  laws,  or  even  to 
know  that  more  arrests  are  made  yearly  un- 
der their  authority  than  for  any  other  prims 
except  drunkenness.  But  where  the  poof  live, 
or  the  black,  the  dissentient,  culturaUy  «lver- 
gMit,  thoae  whom  policemen  see  as  "subjects' 
rather  than  objects — or  any  who  youth,  ven- 
turesomeness,  wanderlust,  social  or  political 
activism  or  bad  housing  caiiae  to  be  upqn  the 
streets  n»ore  than  ordinarily  often— the 
breach-of-the-peace  laws  are  an  ever-pres- 
ent repressive  force." 

The  convictions  of  Countryman  aD|l  the 
others  arreeted  In  the  PhUadelphla  p«rk  at 
the  time  of  the  proclaimed  state  of  limited 
emergency  were  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Covirt,  which  declined  to  review  the  case. 
The  refusal  itself  was  regarded  by  some,  as  an 
ominous  sign. 

Tt  was  a  clear  signal  to  the  sUtes,"  said 
one  Los  Angeles  lawyer.  "It  said,  'Go  ^ead 
and  do  whatever  you  want.  We  wonft  get 
Involved'."  .     . 

In  a  dissent.  Justice  Douglas  raised  sev- 
eral questions  pertaining  to  the  banning  of 
public  assemblies. 

"Control  of  clvU  disorders  that  may 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  St^te  Is 
certainly  within  the  police  power  dt  the 
government,"  Douglas  said.  He  wenlt  on, 
however,  to  ask.  "Yet  does  a  particular!  proc- 
lamation violate  equal  protection?  Is  It 
used  to  circumvent  constitutional  proce- 
dures for  clearing  the  streets  of  'undesirable' 
people?  Is  It  used  selectively  against  ac  un- 
welcome minority?"  -w.,.. 

Authorities  frequently  cite  the  poealblllty 
of  violence  as  a  reason  for  dlscouraglnj  pul>- 
llo  gatherings.  Such  dlsooiiragement,  most 
frequently  directed  at  young  person*  and 
minority  group  members,  takes  the  farm  of 
a  refusal  to  grant  permits  or  of  arresta.  Civil 
libertarians,  however  contend  thai  the 
threat  of  violence  Is  not  sufflclent  oatise  to 
prevent  assemblies  and  in  support  dt  this 
view  point  to  an  opinion  written  in  1127  by 
Justice  liOuls  D.  Brandels.  J 

It  said,  "Prohibition  of  firee  speech  and 
assembly  Is  a  measiire  so  stringent  that  It 
would  be  Inappropriate  as  the  means  for 
averting  a  reUtlvely  trivial  harm  to  Soolety 
.  The  fact  that  speech  Is  likely  to  result 
in  some  violence  or  In  destruction  of  prop- 
erty Is  not  enough  to  Justify  Its  suppression." 

Recently,  this  opinion  was  cited  In  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  arrest  at  San  Fernando 
Valley,  Calif.,  State  OoUege  of  about  800 
students  who  were  waiting  to  be  ad<|re8sed 
by  the  school  president.  The  meeting  had 
been  called  by  the  president  to  dlscust  dam- 
<mstratlons  that  bad  bsen  occurring  at  the 
college. 

"The  meeting  was  canceled  by  the  presi- 
dent on  the  advice  of  police  spies,  wUo  said 
that  it  would  become  violent,"  said  Law- 
rence Sperfoer.  a  dvll  liberties  lawyer  in  Los 
Angeles.  "As  the  students  were  setting  in 
their  chairs,  waiting  fOr  their  president,  the 
police  decreed  It  an  unlawful  assembly  and 
ordered  them  to  leave.  They  didn't  aixd  the 
arrests  were  made. 
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"Now,  was  this  a  case  of  preventive  arrest, 
an  attempt  to  stop  trouble  before  It  began? 
If  you  follow  that  line  far  enough,  you  begin 
putting  people  In  concentration  camps  be- 
fore they  do  anything  wrong." 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Nov.  18. 1970) 

QovxamcxMT  ITNrrs  Harassino  Press 

(By  WlUiamP.  Woo) 

Arthur    O.    Kunkin    and    Gerald    Robert 

Applebaiun   were  convicted  In  a  California 

Superior    Court    this   summer    of    receiving 

stolen  property.  Neither  of  the  defendanu 

fits  the  visual  Image  of  a  fence,  and  the  stolen 

property   in   question   was   hardly   the   sort 

normally  taken  by  professional  thieves.  The 

case.  In  short,  had  slgnlflcance  beyond  those 

of  an  ordinary  criminal  Ulal. 

Kunkin  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Free  Press  and  Applebaum  Is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  paper.  The  stolen 
property  was  a  document  that  made  Its  way 
in  an  unauthorized  fashion  from  the  state 
attorney  general's  office  to  the  underground 
pubUcation.  The  document  contained  the 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
California  narcotics  agents  and  when  the 
Free  Press  published  these,  under  a-headllne 
reading  "Know  Your  Neighborhood  Narc," 
the  state  hied  criminal  charges. 

At  the  time  of  the  conviction,  the  case 
received  little  attention.  Some  civil  liber- 
tarians and  editorialists  who  might  have 
taken  an  interest  In  the  trial  were  put  out 
by  what  they  considered  the  wanton  Jour- 
nalistic Irresponsibility  of  exposing  85 
state  agents  to  harassment.  Two  months 
after  the  trial,  however,  one  significance 
of  the  case  was  described  in  sm  opinion 
article  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Pointing  out  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  law  against  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty had  been  applied  to  the  publication  of 
information  in  a  newspaper.  Gene  Blake,  the 
Time's  legal  specialist,  wrote,  "Should  this 
case  stand  and  become  precedent,  the  Impact 
on  the  investigative  efforts  of  the  press  to 
disclose  wrongdoing  In  government  could  be 
devastating." 

"Anytime  you  publish  anything  that  Isn't 
released  to  you,  you're  buying  a  prosecution," 
says  Mel  Albaum,  an  attorney  for  the  Free 
Press.  "They're  not  going  after  the  big  papers, 
but  you  go  out  and  start  your  own  little 
paper,  and  see  what  happens." 

Alba\un's  remarks  underscored  the  second 
slgnlflcance  of  the  Free  Press  trial:  The 
state  had  used  the  novel  weapon  of  a  burglary 
statute  not  against  a  large  established  pub- 
lication but  against  an  underground  news- 
paper that  espouses  radical  political  and 
social  opinions.  In  this  respect,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Free  Press  provided  further  con- 
firmation for  those  who  believe  that  the 
media  have  become  targets  for  official 
intimidation. 

"The  press,"  says  Prof.  Richard  T.  Baker 
of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, "has  had  a  year  of  harassment.  It 
is  under  serious  attack." 

In  addition  to  the  Free  Press  prosecution, 
other  examples  that  have  been  offered  as 
evidence  that  government  authorities  are  at- 
tempting to  Intimidate  the  media  Include: 

(1)  The  broad  and  sweeping  subpenas  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  re- 
porters' notes,  news  photographs  and  tele- 
vision film. 

(2)  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew's  vigor- 
ous criticism  of  both  television  news  analysis 
and  newspaper  editorials. 

(3)  The  advice  of  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Chairman  Dean  Burch  to  execu- 
tives of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting to  "go  out  and  hire  some  noncreatlve 
conservatives." 

(4)  Burch's  request  to  the  networks,  three 
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days  after  he  took  office,  for  transcripts  of 
comments  after  a  speech  by  the  President. 

(5)  A  bin  Introduced  In  the  House  that 
would  require  broadcasters  to  retain  used 
and  unused  film  and  tafw  for  government 
review. 

(6)  Strongly  worded  suggestions  from  the 
White  House  that  songs  with  lyrics  mention- 
ing drugs  not  be  played  over  the  air. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  government  sub- 
penas represented  the  most  serious  threat 
to  the  press,  in  a  speech  on  the  subject, 
Nicholas  Johnson,  the  outspoken  FCC  com- 
missioner, said  that  "this  wave  of  govern- 
ment subpenas,  together  with  other  manipu- 
lations of  the  press,  have  placed  the  free- 
dom and  Integrity  of  this  country's  news 
media  in  serious  Jeopardy." 

The  list  of  new  organizations  that  have  re- 
ceived subpenas  for  information  acquired  in 
reporting  Is  extensive.  It  Includes  the  New 
York  Times,  Newsweek,  Ttaie,  Hit,  Fortune, 
the  Poet-Dispatch,  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
the  Chicago  Sun- Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
CBS  and  local  television  stations  in  Baltimore 
and    Chicago. 

The  most  publicized  of  these  cases  involves 
a  subpena  issued  to  Earl  Caldwell,  a  blat.'tk 
New  York  Times  reporter  who  specializes  in 
reporting  on  West  Coast  militant  groups.  In 
February,  Caldwell  was  served  with  a  sub- 
pena from  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  San  Fran- 
cisco ordering  him  to  appear  before  It  with 
notes  and  tape  recordings  of  Interviews  with 
Black  Panthers  dating  back  to  January  1969. 
The  following  month,  Caldwell  received  a 
second  subpena  ordering  him  to  testify  but 
without  Identifying  the  subject  matter  of  his 
expected  testimony.  On  motions  by  Caldwell, 
the  Government  withdrew  the  first  subpena. 
Before  legal  proceedings  in  Caldwell's  ap- 
peal on  the  second  subpena  were  completed, 
the  term  of  the  grand  Jury  expired.  A  new 
grand  Jury  was  sworn  in  and  a  third  subpena 
was  issued.  As  he  had  In  the  two  previous 
cases,  Caldwell  refused  to  answer  It,  citing 
the  First  and  Fourth  Amendments'  guarantee 
of  free  press  and  the  prohibition  against  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizures.  Caldwell  con- 
tended that  the  subpenas  were  based  on  in- 
formation gathered  by  unconstitutional 
government  wire  taps. 

In  June,  Caldwell,  continuing  his  refusal 
to  appear  before  the  grand  Jury,  was  found 
guilty  of  civil  contempt.  That  conviction  Is 
being  appealed. 

Caldwell  and  other  reporters  maintain  that 
to  appear  before  a  grand  Jury  Jeopardizes  a 
Joiornallst's  credibility  with  his  news  sources. 
Because  grand  Jury  proceedings  are  secret,  a 
reporter  has  little  opportunity  to  convince 
Ws  sources  that  he  has  not  betrayed  their 
confidences. 

"To  a  degree  never  previously  shown,  this 
record  doctmients  the  devastating  effect  that 
the  compulsion  of  newsmen's  testimony  has 
upon  freedom  of  the  press,"  Caldwell's  brief 
appealing  the  conviction  says. 

"Newsmen  of  national  stature — Walter 
Cronklte,  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  Krlc  Sevareid 
and  Mike  Wallace,  among  others — filed  affi- 
davits making  basic  points :  that  confldentlBl 
communications  to  newsmen  are  Indispen- 
sable to  their  gathering,  analysis  and  dis- 
semination of  the  news;  that  when  newsmen 
are  subpenaed  to  appear  and  testify  concern- 
ing Information  obtained  by  them  In  their 
professional  capacities,  their  confidential 
news  sources  are  terrified  of  disclosure  and 
consequently  shut  up;  that  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  a  newsman  In  secret  grand  Jury 
proceedings,  where  what  he  has  told  cannot 
be  known,  destroys  his  credibility  .  .  ." 

"The  Caldwell  case,"  says  Anthony  O.  Am- 
sterdam, professor  of  law  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  Caldwell's  attoniey,  "Is  Important 
because  it's  at  the  Junction  of  two  things. 
One,  there  Is  an  active  federally  directed 
effort  to  suppress  the  Black  Panthers,  and 
the  Caldwell  case  is  an  important  instrxmient 
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at  that  program.  Two,  it  shows  a  callousness 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  what 
jUids  of  Uberty  get  stepped  on  as  they  go 
rtout  doing  what  they  want  to  do. 

■There  are  serious  risks  to  the  iH-ess  in  this 
case.  As  groups  get  polarized,  the  role  of  the 
pnet  becomes  much  more  sen^tlve.  And  also 
u  polarization  continues,  It  becomes  more 
vital  for  the  public  to  get  a  good  fiow  of 
accurate  news.  Today  It  Is  both  more  Impor- 
t»nt  and  more  difficult  for  a  repeater  to  relate 
to  all  segments  of  society." 

Prof.  Baker  points  out  that  the  subpena 
cages  have  been  usually  associated  with  the 
reportage  of  social  change. 

"We  should  be  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
radical  movement  Is  about,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  encouraging  the  press  to 
establish  lines  of  confidence  with  people  in 
the  movement,"  he  said.  "Why  then  should 
the  Oovemment  try  to  break  the  New  York 
Tlmes's  line  of  communication  with  the 
Panthers  In  Oakland?" 

At  the  American  Bar  Association  meeting 
this  year  In  St.  Louis,  Attorney  General  John 
IT.  Mitchell  said  he  did  not  consider  "the  press 
an  investigative  arm  of  the  government." 
In  the  future,  be  said,  the  department  would 
nagotlate  with  the  press  in  all  instances  in 
which  subpenas  were  contemplated  and 
would  use  subpenas  only  if  negotiations 
faUed. 

His  remarks,  however,  did  not  erase  the 
fsellng  many  have  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  continue  applying  pressure  to  the 
press. 

"Sntchell's  doctrine  tells  me  two  things," 
Bsys  Elie  Abel,  dean  of  the  Columbia  Journal- 
ism School.  "It  says,  first,  that  the  more 
tborough  and  penetrating  your  performance, 
the  more  you'll  be  harassed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  secondly.  It  says  if  the  press  vidll 
lay  off  the  kind  of  investigative  stories  such 
M  Caldwell  was  doing,  the  Government  will 
lay  off  the  subpenas." 

Many  observers  of  the  press  contend  that 
if  there  is  an  official  effort  to  intimidate  the 
media  it  can  best  be  obeerved  In  the  per- 
fonnance  of  television  networks  and  local 
stations.  These  attempts  at  Intimidation,  they 
say,  can  be  traced  to  November  1969,  when 
FCC  Chairman  Burch  requested  transcripts 
of  network  analysis  of  the  President's  Viet- 
nam speech  and  when  the  Vice  President, 
spealdng  In  Des  Moines,  la.,  denounced  "in- 
stant analysis  and  querulous  criticism." 

An  editorial  in  TV  Guide  has  noted  that 
Tlce  President  Splro  T.  Agnew's  scolding 
at  the  networks  apparently  had  the  desired 
result:  after  President  Nixon's  Dec.  8  press 
conference,  there  was  no  criticism  whatever 
from  the  commentators  who  followed  him." 

Agnew  himself  has  said,  "Sometimes  when 
I  look  around  the  tube  from  time  to  time,  I 
think  I  have  had  a  modicum  of  success." 
Trlcla  Nixon  was  more  direct  In  her  assess- 
ment of  the  Vice  President's  performance: 
"He's  amazing,  what  he's  done  to  the  media 
. .  .  You  can't  underestimate  the  power  of 
fear." 

Beuven  Frank,  president  of  NBC  News, 
contends,  however,  that  the  actions  of  the 
Administration  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
networks. 

"I  don't  know  that  the  networks  have  been 
intimidated,"  he  acdd  In  an  interview.  "Since 
the  Des  Moines  speech,  I'm  tired  of  trying  to 
defend  myself  against  this.  We're  not  In  the 
business  of  debating  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  What  I've  tried  to  do  since 
then  (Agnew's  speech)  is  keep  people  from 
doing  either  more  or  less  than  they  had  been. 

"On  this  matter,  we've  bad  neither  direct 
Dcr  indirect  pressure  from  our  business  of- 
fice. Where  we  get  the  pressure,  and  it  Is  real 
ixessure,  is  from  some  of  our  affiliated  sta- 
tloos.  There  is  pressiire  on  the  way  we  do 
U»  news.  There  are  repeated  suggestions  for 
a  epnservative  spokesman.  We  get  suggestions 
tbst  we  devote  lees  time  to  radicals.  "Why 
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don't  you  give  us  good  news?'  they  ask.  What 
they  really  want  Unt  good  news.  It's  btul 
news  hi^pening  to  somebody  else." 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch,  Nov.  10, 

1970] 

Data  Banks  Causing  Alarm 

(By  William  F.  Woo) 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  visiting  reporter,  Representative 
Comeliiis  E.  Gallagher  (Dem.),  New  Jersey, 
began  discussing  "the  last  election."  Gal- 
lagher was  not  talking  about  this  year's  con- 
gressional elections;  neither  did  he  have  In 
mind  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  victory 
In  1968. 

What  Gallagher  was  referring  to  was  the 
last  election  ever  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States. 

"What  happens,"  he  asked,  settling  back 
Into  a  large,  black  armchair,  "when  we  have 
the  second  and  third  users  of  the  data  bank? 
All  the  crooks  have  been  put  in  Jail  now.  The 
data  banks  have  gotten  all  the  ocHTupt  poli- 
ticians out  of  office.  A  national  police  force 
has  been  installed.  Someone,  then,  comes 
along  who  is  smart  enough  to  see  the  elec- 
tronic corridors  to  power.  One  can  foresee  the 
last  election." 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  special  sub- 
committee on  invasion  of  privacy,  Gallagher 
for  years  has  been  a  cloee  student  of  compu- 
ters and  data  banks  and  the  p)osslbllltlea  for 
mischief  that  arise  out  of  their  misuse. 

At  the  moment,  the  "last  election"  exists 
only  as  a  figment  of  political  science  fiction. 
In  alluding  to  it,  however,  Gallagher  was 
expressing  the  deep  concern  many  persons 
have  over  the  dangerous  possibilities  that  He 
in  the  manipulation  for  political  ends  of  In- 
formation that  is  stored  in  computer-based 
data  banks. 

"The  stirvedllance  mentality,"  says  Gal- 
lagher, "drawn  to  Its  logical  conclusion 
means  a  dictatorship  in  the  United  States  in 
five  years.  Not  through  a  malignant  plot, 
mind  you,  but  through  a  corrosion  of  liberties 
carried  forward,  as  the  glaciers  move,  by  well- 
meaning  people.  We  are  already  living  in  the 
age  of  aquariums." 

Three  data-gathering  operations  which 
have  accumulated  files  ou  political  dissidents, 
have  caused  considerable  alarm  among  civil 
libertarians.  These  are  data  banks  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Justice  tmd  the 
Secret  Service  and  an  information  system 
that  the  Army  now  says  it  has  discontinued. 

"I'm  afraid  that  the  net  effect  of  collecting 
information  will  be  for  repressive  ptirposes," 
says  Aalan  F.  Westln,  a  Columbia  University 
professor  of  political  science  and  the  author 
of  "Privacy  and  Freedom."  "I  don't  think  that 
the  people  who  are  collecting  the  information 
can  distinguish  between  revolutionaries  and 
legitimate  protesters." 

Recently,  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  (Dem.), 
North  Carolina,  wrote  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment asking  for  an  explanation  of  Its  policies 
on  collecting  personal  Information  about 
citizens.  "A  particiilar  area  of  current  con- 
troversy," he  wrote,  "Is  the  extent  to  which 
federal  agencies  may  appropriately  maintain 
Intelligence-type  data  banks  for  surveillance 
of  protesters,  demonstrators  and  others  in- 
volved in  political  activities  either  for  or 
ag;ainst  various  government  policies." 

Ervin 's  letter  was  answered  by  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Richard  O.  Kleindienst,  who 
said  the  department  had  four  systems  for 
collecting  Information  on  individuals:  the 
Civil  Disturbance  file.  Organized  Crime  Intel- 
ligence Center,  National  Crime  Information 
Center  and  the  Known  Professional  Check 
Passers  Pile. 

"We  share  your  concern  with  regard  to 
unwarranted  invasions  of  individual  privacy." 
KlelQdlenst  rolled.  "I  would  like  to  «npha- 
size,  however,  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
maintains  only  those  records  and  systems 
which    relate   directly   to   the   departments 
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functions  as  a  principal  law  enforcement 
agency  of  the  Federal  Govertunent. 

"The  department  does  not  investigate  pro- 
testers, den>onstrators  and  others  Involved  In 
political  activities  either  for  or  against  vari- 
ous Government  policies.  We  do  seek  lnf(»- 
mation  concerning  Individuals  In  this 
country  whose  activities  may  constitute  a 
violation  of  federal  statutes  ...  or  whose 
activities  present  a  potential  for  riots,  dis- 
turbances, armed  rebellion,  urban  guerrilla 
warfare  or  other  violence. 

Of  the  four  systems,  the  one  ot  greatest 
concern  to  civil  libertarians  is  the  Civil  Dis- 
turbance file,  which  was  established  In  July 
1968  and  contains  Information  on  13,200  per- 
sons and  14,000  Incidents.  Completely  com- 
puterized, Its  purpose  Is  to  oo-ordlnate  all 
civilian  activities  connected  with  civil 
disturbances. 

In  his  letter  to  Srvin,  Kleindienst  con- 
ceded that  no  written  comprehensive  guide- 
lines existed  governing  the  disclosure  of  data 
in  the  file,  although  "access  and  review  are 
severely  limited.  Disclosure  of  informatiooi 
Is  predicated  upon  a  need-to-know  basis  and 
follows  established  procedures  governing  the 
exchange  of  Information  between  law  en- 
forcement bodies." 

Attached  to  the  letter  was  a  flcUtlous 
sample  printout  from  the  file's  "Individual" 
category.  It  gave  the  name  and  home  town 
of  a  24-year-old  man,  noted  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
had  been  arrested  for  possession  of  mari- 
juana and  incendiaries  and  was  a  suspect  in 
a  plot  to  burn  down  the  Justice  Department. 

In  addition  to  incidents  of  actual  violence, 
the  data  bank  contains  information  on  such 
events  as  peace  rallies  and  welfare  protests 
and  the  Individuals  and  groups  Involved  In 
them.  Judgments  are  made  by  the  depart- 
ment as  to  whether  the  individuals  are  radi- 
cals or  moderates. 

"There's  no  way  to  determine  the  standard 
for  getting  on  the  list,"  says  Lawrence  M. 
Basklr,  chief  coimsel  for  the  Senate  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Constitutional  Rights.  "And 
why  keep  lists  of  demonstrations  anyway? 
People  like  the  weathermen  don't  usually  en- 
gage in  peace  demonstrations. 

"I  don't  like  the  Idea  of  a  general  dossier 
that  shows  presumptive  guilt.  What  the 
Government  is  doing  Is  taking  activities  that 
are  Innocent  on  the  surface  and  using  them 
as  indicators  of  a  trend  toward  crlmlnaUty." 

'rhe  Secret  Service  data  bank,  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  information  gathering 
systems  in  the  Government,  is  used  to  assist 
the  agency  in  Its  function  of  protecting  the 
President. 

To  Justify  the  system,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment cites  the  Warren  Commission 
report,  which  states:  "It  will  require  every 
available  resource  of  our  Government  to  de- 
vise a  practical  system  (of  identifying  pro- 
tentlal  assassins)  which  has  any  reasonable 
possibility  of  revealing  such  malcontents." 

Ervin  and  others  contend  that  the  guide- 
lines for  collecting  information  for  the  bank 
are  far  too  broad.  Among  other  things,  the 
guidelines  seek  information  on  persons  who 
"insist  upon  personally  contactlrig  high  Gov- 
erment  officials  for  the  purpose  of  redress 
of  imaginary  grievances."  who  are  "profes- 
sional gate-crashers."  who  plan  to  embar- 
rass Government  officials  and  who  make  "oral 
or  written  statements  about  high  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  following  catgorles:  (1) 
threatening  statements,  (2)  Irrational  state- 
ments, and  (3)  abusive  statements."  It  seeks 
"Information  regarding  anti-American  or 
antl-U.S.  Government  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas"  and  data  on  dvll 
distvu-bances. 

"Potentially,  at  least,  I  may  qualify  under 
the  loosely  written  and  even  looeer  inter- 
preted guidelines  the  Secret  Service  has  Is- 
sued," Ervin  says.  "Although  I  am  not  a 
professional  gate-crasher.  I  am  a  malcontent 
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on  many  Ijssues.  I  have  written  the  President 
and  other  high  officials  complaining  of  griev- 
ances that  some  may  consider  imaginary  .  .  . 

"The  guidelines  seek  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
formation of  any  tangential  signiflcantc*  for 
dlacoyerlng  possible  assasslzis.  Beqtlestlng 
information  on  people  taking  part  in  dem- 
onatratlons.  be  they  anti-American,  civil 
disturbances,  or  just  plain  demonstrttlons, 
opens  the  poeelbllity  at  least  of  having  every- 
one of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  peace- 
fully marched  in  recent  months  entered  into 
Oovemment  security  computer  files."! 

Brvln  pointed  out  that  the  Secret  Service 
did  not  inform  persons  that  their  names 
were  put  in  the  file  and  they  are  gl'^n  no 
opportunity  to  rebut  derogatwy  inforttiatlon 
until  they  are  arrested. 

"That  there  is  some  opportunity  to  rebut 
at  this  stage  is  scant  comfort,"  Ervlil  said. 
"We  can  only  speculate  on  the  consequences 
to  an  Individual  which  follow  his  arrtst  for 
being  a  possible  danger  to  the  Presld«at.  It 
will  be  little  recompense  to  the  victim's 
reputation  if  It  later  turns  out  this  Was  a 
mistake  and  the  Secret  Service  apologtaes." 

The  Secret  Service  data  bank  is  sild  to 
be  capable  of  retrieving  ftom  its  file  individu- 
als by  name,  alias,  group  affiliation  an^  even 
by  physical  appearance,  ' 

'•'When  that  bomb  went  off  In  Cambridge. 
Md.,  this  year  at  the  courthouse  wheiw  Rap 
Brown  was  to  be  tried,  the  Secret  aervlce 
took  the  description  of  a  woman  seen  around 
the  place,"  says  Basklr.  "That  descrtptlon 
was  put  into  the  computer  and  out'  came 
five  names.  The  question  is,  how  did '  thooe 
five  people  get  into  the  file? 

"When  it  becomes  known  that  the  O^vern- 
ment  is  taking  notice  of  people  who  Qngage 
in  certain  kinds  of  activity,  people  wlD  stop 
doing  these  things  regardless  of  wliether  or 
not  they're  perfectly  legal.  The  first  Amend- 
ment goes  out  the  window  If  people  don't  do 
things  they  think  the  Oovemment  (Joesn't 
approve  of.  And  at  tills  point,  you're  v*eU  on 
the  way  to  thought  control." 

The  existence  of  the  Army  domestic  Intel- 
ligence system  came  to  light  this  January  In 
an  article  In  the  Washington  Monthly.  The 
author.  Christopher  H.  Pyle.  a  former  Army 
officer,  disclosed  that  the  Army  was  keeping 
a  detailed  dossier  on  "virtually  every  activist 
political  group  In  the  country." 

The  program,  which  Included  a  data  bank, 
a  microfilm  archive  of  clippings  and  ^  loose 
leaf  encyclopedia  on  dissent,  was  estabftlshed 
to  provide  the  Army  wtth  early  warning 
shonld  it  be  called  on  to  quell  dvll  disorders. 

Representative  Gallagher  estimates  tbat  at 
one  time  the  Army  maintained  three  <^  four 
data  banks  containing  the  names  at  from 
7,000,000  to  10,000,000  persons.  Some  trf  the 
Inftxmatlon  in  the  system  appears  to  have 
been  included  without  careful  review. 

"A  prominent  general  whose  fightlzsg  rec- 
ord Is  among  the  very  best  was  classl^ed  as 
being  a  far-out  leftist  peacenik,"  repcrts  a 
member  at  Oallagher's  snbcocnmitteei  staff. 
"The  reason  was  that  a  farmer  soldier  In  his 
outfit  had  submitted  his  name  as  4  sub- 
scriber to  an  underground  newspaper.'* 

When  It  was  learned  that  the  Army  was 
keeping  track  of  clTlllan  p<41tlcal  adtlvlty. 
both  Ervin  and  Gallagher  threatened  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  matter. 

The  Aitay  reMlwd  more  than  60  in()uliles 
from  Senators  and  RepreMntatlves  cti  the 
ByBt«m  and  the  American  Civil  Lll>ertles 
Union  filed  stilt  to  force  the  military  to  dis- 
continue this  surveillance.  As  a  reault  of  the 
oontiovwy,  th»  Army  announced  that  It  was 
dismantling  tta  data  banks. 

Some,  such  as  Oallagber,  took  the  Army's 
word  that  It  had  abandoned  its  domestic  In- 
taUlgence  syBtem.  Others  such  as  Ervln  and 
Basklr  remained  sc^itlcal. 

m  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stan- 
ley a.  Beeor,  Krvln  aald,  "It  appears  that  the 
army  has  finally  persuaded  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  assume  certain  survelliance  and 
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certain  data-ooUeoUon  which  the  Army  has 
been  performing  on  civilians  .  .  However,  I 
confess  that  the  ixoeptlonB.  qiuOlflcatlons 
and  lack  of  crlterU  in  your  policy  letter  could 
lead  the  avotige  dtlxen — wlilch  I  consider 
myself — to  wonder  fust  how  much  of  a 
change  It  represents  In  Oovemment  policy.' ' 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  Issues  the 
Army's  intelligence  system  raised  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Invading  the  privacy  of  citizens,  the 
data  banks  were  important  for  another  rea- 
son, the  Senator  said. 

"This,"  Ervln  said,  "was  that  they  ap- 
peared to  be  part  of  a  vast  network  of  intel- 
ligence-oriented systems  which  are  being  de- 
veloped wllly-nllly  throughout  our  land,  by 
Oovemment  and  by  private  industries.  I  be- 
lieve that  In  these  systems,  where  they  con- 
tain the  record  of  the  Individual's  thoughts, 
beliefs,  habits,  attitudes  and  personal  activi- 
ties, there  may  well  rest  a  potential  for  po- 
litical contnH  which  Is  alien  to  a  society  of 
free  men." 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Nov.  30, 
1970] 

Faxs  Sfxxcb  Iokal  Wakiiio 

(By  WiUlamP.  Woo) 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  newspaper  re- 
porter stood  on  a  sidewalk  in  Mlamland  aoked 
60  middle-aged  passers-by  to  sign  a  copy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Only  one 
man  agreed.  One  person  threatened  to  call 
the  police,  another  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  investigate  the 
document  and  two  others  called  it  "Commie 
Junk." 

The  reporter  selected  middle-aged  pe- 
destrians because  earlier  be  had  circulated  a 
questionnaire  about  the  Declaration  among 
300  young  persons  attending  a  Youth  For 
Christ  meeting.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
youths  thought  the  Declaration  had  been 
written  by  Lenin.  Others  said  It  was  the 
work  of  a  hippie  or  "someone  against  our 
country." 

As  a  number  of  surveys  have  demon- 
strated, there  was  nothing  imusual  about 
the  public's  response  in  Miami.  More  than 
80  per  cent  of  those  questioned  in  Onmha 
refused  to  sign  the  Declaration.  In  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  only  one  person  In  112  said  he 
would  sign  the  BUI  of  Rights.  Most  who 
refiised  said  It  was  out  of  "fear  of  the  con- 
sequences." In  Aurora,  111.,  two  thirds  of 
those  approached  refused  to  sign  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution. 

If  many  Americans  are  unwilling  to  en- 
dorse the  specific  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  Declaration,  there  Is  also  evidence 
to  suggest  that  a  sizable  percentage  of  the 
papulation  does  not  agree  with  the  principles 
of  these  documents. 

A  {>oll  conducted  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  this  year  found  that  more 
than  half  of  those  questioned  would  favor 
peacetime  censorship  if  the  Oovemment 
considered  certain  news  stories  harmful  to 
the  national  interest. 

More  than  half  would  not  give  everyone 
the  right  to  criticize  the  Government  and 
76  per  cent  said  that  extremists  should  not 
be  permitted  to  demonstrate  against  the 
government,  even  If  there  was  no  danger  of 
violence. 

A  Harris  poll  showed  that  one  American 
in  five  believes  that  "some  politicians  who 
have  their  Uvea  threatened  p>robably  deserve 
It"  and  that  one  in  1 1  agrees  that  "sometimes 
I  have  felt  that  the  best  thing  for  our  coun- 
try might  be  the  death  of  some  of  otu-  polit- 
ical leaders."  Half  said  that  the  "rough-and- 
ready"  Justice  of  the  Old  West  was  more  effi- 
cient than  current  procedures,  "with  all  the 
legal  red  tape." 

"Very  frankly,  I  think  that  If  people  say 
'km  the  pigs,'  the  cops  ought  to  take  after 
ttiem,"  says  Al  Clem,  business  manager  of 
Operating  Engineers  Local  Three  In  San 
Prandaoo.   "I  think   a  guy  has  a  right  to 
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egress  his  opinion  but  be  ought  to  take  his 
lunqjs  without  wtilnlng  about  it. 

"We've  all  been  on  the  picket  line  ^aaX 
admittedly  we  broke  some  laws.  But  when 
the  oops  laid  the  wood  to  us  we  took  our 
lumps.  Some  of  these  crybabies  are  shout- 
ing now  about  what  happened  at  Kent  State, 
Well,  the  National  Guard  wouldn't  have  been 
around  If  the  students  hadn't  burned  the 
ROTO  bTilldlng." 

In  an  apartment  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Rob- 
ert Oaylord  Burlingham  speaks  In  a  patient, 
almost  resigned  manner,  about  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  lmpre&4lon  he  conveys  is  that 
the  guarantees  in  the  Constitution  are 
neither  adequate  nor  relevant  any  longer. 
Burlingham  Is  24  years  old  and,  along  with 
12  other  members  of  the  radical  Weathermao 
organisation,  he  is  under  a  federal  indiet- 
meut  oharglt^c  him  with  being  part  o<  s 
conspiracy  to  coounlt  bombings  in  four 
cities. 

"I  suppose,"  he  says,  "that  among  law- 
yers and  public  people,  the  Constitution 
means  something,  that  It's  still  possible  to 
have  Justice  In  the  oonstltutlonal  sense. 
Among  the  people  with  whom  I  (^>erate, 
among  the  young  left  In  general,  there's  s 
cynicism  atxmt  whether  we  have  the  right  to 
upwX  or  aasemUe. 

"Wbat's  pushing  this  country  toward  a 
dvll  war  U  not  a  disregard  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  Vietnam.  I  believe  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  system  have 
to  be  stopped  by  any  means,  preferably  with 
the  least  amount  of  sxilTerlng. 

"I  dont  think  the  proper  social  goals  can 
be  achieved  under  the  BUI  of  Rights  frame- 
work as  long  as  power  Is  distributed  so  un- 
equally In  this  country.  And  actually,  the 
question  really  isn't  whether  the  Bill  of 
RlghU  works  In  America.  The  question  Is 
whether  you  want  the  Bill  of  Rights  for 
Southeast  Asia." 

Neither  Clem  nor  Burlingham  could  claim 
to  speak  for  all  trade  tinlonlsts  or  all  radi- 
cals. Many  In  the  labor  movement  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  alms  of  yoimg  protesters  ]ust 
as  many  radicals  believe  that  the  principles 
of  the  BlU  of  Bights  are  stUl  useful. 

"How  the  hell  do  you  expect  the  kids  to 
react  to  the  war?"  asks  John  De  Lury.  presi- 
dent of  Uniformed  Sanltatlonmen's  Local  881 
in  New  York.  "If  money  were  taken  from  kill- 
ing and  maiming  and  put  into  social  reform 
it  would  solve  some  of  the  problems. 

"I'm  the  champion  of  free  speech,  but  I 
say  when  a  man  takes  high  office  In  the  na- 
tion, or  the  state,  or  this  city,  and  be  divides 
the  nation  with  his  speech,  he's  worse  than 
Benedict  Arnold." 

One  of  De  Lury's  assistants  interrupted: 
"Who  are  you  talking  about?" 

"I  think  his  name  is  Splro,"  De  Lury  re- 
pUed.  'Xook.  bullets  and  force  have  never 
killed  an  idea  and  neither  has  punitive  legis- 
lation. Kent  State — the  National  Guard  was 
there  and  that  college  didn't  quiet  down." 

Carl  Oglesby.  a  radical  theoretician,  re- 
cently spent  a  few  months  as  a  visiting  fel- 
low at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  In  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
While  he  was  there,  a  reporter  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  the  Bill  of  Rights  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  disregarded  to  achieve 
the  kinds  of  social  changes  that  radicals 
demand. 

"I  wouldn't  abridge  the  BUI  of  Rights,"  he 
said.  "As  long  as  there  isnt  a  dvU  war  going 
on,  there  are  certain  niles  that  should  be 
followed. 

"There's  no  civU  war  now,  only  a  meta- 
phorical one.  People  who  say  there's  a  dvll 
war  In  America  havent  the  faintest  notion 
of  what  things  would  be  like.  I  mean,  that'd 
be  a  whole  new  and  different  trip." 

For  many  Americans,  espedaUy  the  young 
and  members  of  minority  groups,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  so  much  that  the  BUI  of  Rights 
may  be  Irrelevant  or  objectionable  as  It  Is 
that  it  simply  appears  Inoperative  Insofar  ss 
millions  of  persons  are  concerned. 
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"Kids  who  grow  up  belle\'lng  In  the  BUI 
ot  Bights  see  the  contradictions  between 
irt>st  it  says  and  what  U  really  happening  in 
joejety,"  says  Mrs.  Sarah  Clrese,  a  researcher 
(t  the  Cnlvereity  of  California  who  recently 
gaapteiea.  an  attltudlnal  survey  of  students 
gn  10  campuses. 

"We  found  the  more  active  the  kids,  the 
higher  their  level  of  moral  development  was 
Uksly  to  be  and  the  more  committed  they 
«ere  to  the  Idea  of  freedom.  At  the  highest 
ISTSl  of  moral  development,  there's  a  strong 
bsUsf  In  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Bill  of  RlghU, 
in  acting  on  the  basis  of  principles  and  one's 
oansdence." 

Students  surveyed  by  Mrs.  Clrese  indicated 
t  strong  commitment  to  the  Ideal  of  free 
qieeeh.  Klghty-seven  per  cent  agreed  that  "a 
person  who  advocates  unpopvilar  actions  or 
[|i^a  unpopular  ideas,  no  matter  how  ex- 
tisme,  should  be  allowed  to  speak  to  stn- 
aents."  But  she  also  found  that  99  per  cent 
ot  the  students  believed  that  some  form  of 
confrontation  was  necessary  for  aodal  and 
political  change.  And  nearly  10  per  cent 
thought  violence  must  oocaslonaUy  be  re- 
aorted  to  in  order  to  effect  change. 

Obarlea  Garry,  the  Black  Panthers'  attor- 
ney, has  concluded  that  as  far  as  the  black 
and  the  poor  are  concerned,  the  BUI  at  Rl^ts 
If  meaningless. 

"The  BUI  of  Rights  means  nothing  to  you 
mdess  you  can  participate  in  the  democratic 
■pportionment  of  the  wealth,"  Garry  says. 
The  BUI  of  Rights  means  nothing  on  an 
■nptv  stomach. 

•na  fact,  I  don't  think  the  BUI  of  Rights 
Is  operational  at  all.  In  some  oases,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  operational,  but  it's 
BOt.  In  terms  of  appearance,  you  have  a 
jndge,  there's  a  Jury,  there's  a  lawyer  defend- 
ing the  man  and  the  Judge  even  gtres  the 
appearance  of  being  fair.  But  everyttilng  the 
Judge  does  Is  ge«a-ed  to  the  proseoutloB.  He's 
supporting  the  status  quo  and  he  looks  at 
the  defendant  as  an  enemy  of  the  status  qtx>. 
"If  you  could  give  the  finest  legal  defense 
to  blacks,  it  wouldn't  mean  a  tinker's  dam. 
It  would  only  mean  that  they  were  convicted 
under  the  legal  process.  I'm  trying  to  see  U 
the  BUl  of  Rights  can  give  my  clients  some 
relief,  but  I  don't  kid  myself. 

'Tou  know  34  months  in  prison  for  duey 
Newton  U  hardly  any  Justice.  I  really  dont 
know  what  I'm  aooompUshlng.  I  know  the 
system  doesn't  work.  I've  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  preeent  system  Is  tyrannical 
and  has  no  useful  reason  to  exist," 

Middle  Americans,  too,  are  troubled  over 
the  ^>parent  contradictions  between  the 
ideals  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  conditions 
SI  they  exist  in  society.  They,  however,  are 
more  likely  to  view  the  contradictions  as  aris- 
ing out  of  abuses  that  certain  groups— crim- 
inals and  protesters — have  made  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

"People  in  my  area  aren't  looking  for  new 
repressive  laws."  says  Max  Hanson,  cf  Boise, 
Idaho,  a  national  vice  oonunandw  of  ^e 
American  Legion.  "They're  mainly  agaliist 
destruction  of  property  and  the  disruption 
of  pubUc  Institutions.  I  think  most  citizens 
of  Idaho  are  quite  tolerant  of  free  speech, 
Init  by  the  scune  token  they  dont  want  to 
sUow  destructive  acts  to  take  place.  If  you 
want  to  get  In  trouble  real  quick  In  Idaho, 
Just  try  burning  a  flag. 

'Tf  the  dissident  minority  would  foUow  the 
accepted  ritual  In  presenting  their  views,  no- 
body would  object.  It's  their  disgusting  man- 
n«r  that  offends  people." 

"yihtn  they  had  a  disturbance  at  Queens 
Odl^e,  I  and  seven  other  oouncUnMn  from 
Queens  told  the  president,  who  had  to  climb 
out  of  bis  office  window  to  meet  with  us. 
tbat  he  either  stop  this  nonserue  or  we 
wete  going  to  cut  the  budget  and  cloee  the 
icbool  down  altogether.  We're  not  going  to 
pay  taxpayers'  money  so  tbat  he  can  run 
t  boarding  school  for  revolutionaries." 
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Nonetheless,  Troy,  who  cortslders  himself 
somewhat  more  Uberal  than  most  of  his 
constituents,  la  concerned  with  the  Intoler- 
ance he  observes  In  his  district.  He  said  that 
a  radical  such  as  a  Weatherman  probably 
would  be  denied  the  right  to  speak  and  he 
recalled  a  community  meeting  at  which  the 
audience  shouted  down  a  speaker  who  was 
attempting  to  describe  a  program  to  htfp 
drug  addicts, 

"My  Ood,"  he  said,  "it  must  have  been 
what  Germany  was  Uke  In  the  'SOs.  the  way 
they  yelled  at  that  guy." 

In  a  recent  discussion  on  public  attitudes 
toward  civil  liberties,  Vem  Countryman,  a 
Harvard  law  professor,  noted  that  "many 
people  feel  caught  between  Nlxon-Agnew- 
MitcheU  on  one  hand  and  the  SD6-Weather- 
raan-Panthers  on  the  other.  They're  both  a 
threat  to  civU  Ubertles. 

"You  know,  I  suppose  if  we  bad  any  way 
of  reading  people's  minds,  we'd  find  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  coimtry  don't  reaUy  beUeve  In 
free  speech.  I  guess  that's  why  somebody 
had  the  wisdom  to  write  thoee  guarantees 
into  the  Constitution." 


I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Nov.  32, 
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(By  WUUam  F.  Woo) 

A  scenario  for  political  repression: 

Two  years  before  a  national  election,  the 
majority  party  In  Congress  pushes  through 
a  law  making  it  a  prison  offense  to  write 
malicious  articles  about  the  President.  The 
law  Is  designed  to  Intimidate  the  opposition 
press  during  the  forthcoming  campaign.  It 
expires  on  the  day  after  the  Incumbent  Pres- 
ident's term  ends.  In  this  way,  the  statute 
cannot  be  turned  against  those  who  wrote  It. 
should  the  opposing  party's  candidate  win 
the  election. 

As  the  campaign  laeglns,  an  editor  Is 
brought  to  trial  under  the  law.  He  to  ac- 
cused,  among  other  things,  of  suggesting 
that  the  President  Is  spending  too  much 
money  on  the  mUltary  and  encouraging  high 
interest  rates.  The  editor  is  charged  also 
with  having  written  that  at  the  time  the 
President  took  office,  he  "was  hardly  'n  the 
Infancy  of  his  political  mistake  . . ." 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Jury,  the  Judge  makes 
the  political  purpose  of  the  law  plain.  "This 
pubUcatlon,"  he  says,  "is  evidently  Intended 
to  mislead  the  ignorant,  and  Inflame  their 
minds  against  the  President,  and  to  Influence 
their  votes  on  the  next  election." 

Convicted,  the  editor  is  fined  jmd  spends  six 
months  In  JaU. 

The  scenario  Is  from  American  history.  The 
law  was  the  Sedition  Act  of  1796.  The  edltcw 
was  Thomas  Cooper  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  later  to 
become  jM^sident  of  South  Carolina  College. 
The  Judge  was  Samuel  Chase,  a  fierce  partisan 
of  the  Federalists  and  President  John  Adams. 
In  addition  to  Cooper,  nine  men,  all  Repub- 
licans were  convicted  under  the  act. 

"The  Sedition  Act,"  says  DoruJd  H.  Flem- 
ing, professor  of  history  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, "was  probably  the  most  serious  threat 
to  dvU  Ubertles  we've  bad  and  It  came  at 
the  very  beginning.  But,  mind  you,  the  man 
who  was  against  this  threat,  Jefferson,  was 
elected  President." 

Persons  who  believe  the  nation  now  Is 
undergoing  a  repressive  period  In  which  civU 
liberties  are  being  eroded  In  wholesale  fashion 
can  muster  a  certain  amoimt  of  evidence  for 
their  case.  They  point  to,  among  many  other 
things,  what  they  c<Hi8lder  harsh  criminal 
legislation  of  dubious  constitutionality.  In- 
creased Oovemment  surveUlaaoe  of  poUtlcal 
protestors  and  efforts  to  intimidate  the  press. 

It  can  be  said,  however,  that  although  there 
may  be  some  genuine  cause  for  oocxoera  now 
by  civil  libertarians,  Amertoan  history  U 
replete  with  1n<rt»""—  of  repression.  A  case. 
In  fact,  might  be  made  that  dvU  liberties 
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have  been  in  ieopi^ly  far  more  frequently 
than  they  have  been  secure. 

"The  conuast  with  what's  happening  now 
Is  not  with  a  natural  sUte  of  paradise  we 
once  had  and  lost,"  said  Gerald  Gunther,  a 
professor  of  law  at  Stanford  University.  "It's 
been  an  uphlU  fight  all  the  way." 

"For  most  of  our  history,  a  very  dominant 
part  of  pubUo  opinion  and  law  enforcement 
have  not  been  as  tolerant  of  Individual 
Ubertles  as  the  BlU  of  Rights  would  indicate 
they  should  have  been." 

The  country,  in  fact,  began  its  existence 
with  the  Immense  contradiction  of  slavery 
and  the  words  ot  tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
peadenoe,  "We  hdd  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  .  .  ." 
"Repression  now?"  asks  Fleming.  "In  any 
historical  perspective,  no.  To  my  mind,  it's  a 
fantastic  suggestion  that  this  Is  a  repressive 
era  in  American  history.  I  conclude  that 
most  of  the  talk  consists  of  measuring  what 
we  have  now  against  ideals." 

In  the  War  of  1812,  the  New  England  Ped- 
erallsU  were  frequently  accused  of  treason, 
PlsmUig  noted.  As  the  AboUtlonlst  move- 
ment gained  suength  In  the  ISSOs.  Its  leaders 
were  attacked  and  lynched.  Religious  per- 
secution against  the  Mormons  was  especially 
vicious,  and  their  founder,  Joseph  Smith, 
was  lynched  in  Carthage.  Ill, 

"The  OlvU  War  was  a  particularly  bad 
time,"  Fleming  said.  "Lincoln's  record  in 
civil  liberties  was  probably  the  worst  of 
any  President.  He  suspended  habeas  corpus 
and  the  life  of  the  Copperhead,  the  South- 
em  sympathlaer.  In  the  Middle  West  was 
grave.  Indeed. 

"Then,  of  course,  In  the  ISSOe,  when  the 
anarchists  tried  to  take  over  they  were  vi- 
olently suppressed.  World  War  I  vies  with 
the  OlvU  War  for  the  worst  suppression  of 
civil  liberties.  Both  the  federal  and  the  state 
governments  took  repressive  measures.  Peo- 
ple were  Imprisoned  for  criticizing  the  war 
In  private  oonversatlons.  Then  Wilson  lost 
control  of  the  Administration  and  you  have 
(Attorney  General)  Mitchell  Palmer's  raids. 
That  cleaned  out  the  radical  movement  and 
the  IWW  (International  Workers  of  the 
World). 

"World  War  n  compares  favorably,  except 
for  our  treatment  of  the  Japanese,  who  were 
Interned,  and  yet  that  dldnt  become  a  model 
for  repression  In  society  as  a  whole. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  McCarthy  pe- 
riod, there  has  been  a  real  expansion  of  dvll 
Ubertles  since  the  Depression.  I  see,  by  the 
way,  no  similarity  between  what  (Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  T.)  Agnew  Is  doing  and  what 
(Senator  Joseph  R.)  McCarthy  did.  One  man 
attempted  to  purge  the  federal  bureaucracy; 
the  other  urges  voters  to  turn  people  out  of 
c^oe. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any  past  genera- 
tion you  wouldn't  know  what  people  meant 
In  saying  Agnew*8  rhetoric  heated  people  up. 
I  mean.  In  any  past  generation  If  the  worst 
you  could  say  about  somebody  was  that  he 
was  a  radical,  you'd  better  give  up.  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  language  was  very  vehement.  He 
poked  fund  at  the  'hyphenated-American,' 
the  foreigner,  and  impugned  his  patriotism  In 
a  way  that  people  understood.  If  you  go 
back  to  the  Jackson-Van  Buren  campaign  or 
the  Cleveland-Blaine  campaign,  why,  they 
were  absolutely  scurrilous." 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  the  Pulitzer-Price  win- 
ning Arkansas  editor  who  now  Is  a  senior  fel- 
low at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  In  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
suggests  a  close  parallel  between  the  kind 
of  repression  that  elements  of  the  Left  con- 
tend now  exists  and  a  type  of  repression  that 
Southern  whites  experienced  a  few  years  ago. 
"The  rednecks  felt  a  degree  of  Isolation 
and  de^eration,"  said  Ashmore.  "They  felt 
persecuted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  which 
was  insisting  on  integration,  and  they  began 
arming  themselves.  The  Klan  Uterature  was 
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alw&TB  aaylng,  'Every  Ood-f earing  white  KAn 
had  the  right  to  bear  arma.  If  the  police  ibad 
sold  out  to  the  nigger-lovers,  well,  ire'd 
have  to  take  that  law  into  our  own  handflL' 

"For  a  long  time  this  was  only  rhetoric 
but  then  the  violence  began  to  come.  T?hen 
the  police  cracked  down,  finally  to  the  point 
of  federal  troop*.  A  lot  of  whites  felt 
the  Supreme  Court  had  abridged  their  coAstl- 
tutlonal  rights.  Oov.  (Orval  E.)  Paubua  said 
the  Integration  order  was  null  and  void.  And 
this  sanctioned  a  lot  of  people's  thinking 
they  were  both  morally  and  legally  wroBJg  In 
acceding  to  the  law. 

"Their  arguments  would  be  very  close  to 
the  one  that's  used  today — that  peoplehave 
a  moral  right  to  do  certain  things.  Tlat's 
why  these  people  were  so  difficult  to  Ideal 
with.  But  what  happened  In  the  end?  Vio- 
lence, the  majority  of  whites  concluded  was 


disavowed    It    and 


the 


Intolerable.    They 
violence  ended." 

Some  observers  have  noted,  however,  that 
the  current  period  has  certain  significant  dif- 
ferences from  other  times  In  American  history 
when  civil  liberties  were  threatened.  OHe  of 
these  differences  is  what  might  be  called  a 
revolution  in  rising  expectations,  a  major 
change  In  attitudes  fostered  in  no  spaaU 
measure  by  the  Supreme  Court's  expaJtslon 
of  individual  rights  in  recent  years.        ' 

"Now  we're  worrying  about  whether  the 
police  can  enter  without  knocking."  says 
WUllam  Cohen,  a  Stanford  University  law 
professor.  "Ten  years  ago,  we  worried  about 
whether  they  needed  any  probable  cau*e  at 
all  for  arrests.  Sure,  things  like  the  no-knock 
crime  bill  are  important.  But  we're  now  ai'gu- 
ing  at  a  level  of  civilized  police  beh»vior 
that  would  have  been  unthinkable  30  fears 
ago." 

James  Flsk,  for  30  years  a  police  officer  in 
Los  Angeles,  agrees.  Flsk,  who  retired  as  dep- 
uty police  chief,  Is  an  adjunct  professor  of 
poUtlcal  science  at  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomla  at  Loe  Angeles.  j 

"When  I  came  Into  the  police  departi^ent. 
nobody  even  talked  about  the  Bill  of  Rights," 
he  says.  "I  didn't  have  the  faintest  Id^a  of 
the  need  for  a  search  warrant.  It  used  to  be 
that  the  courts  told  us  that  evidence  waJ  ad- 
mlaelle  regardless  of  the  method  by  which  It 
was  obtained."  i 

"What  I've  seen  In  30  years  Is  an  Increased 
awareness  among  police  officers  that  constitu- 
tional guarantees  are  superior  to  subetalitlve 
law.  The  real  question,  however,  Is  whether 
our  society  want*  law  enforcement  to  be 
constitutional." 

Another  aspect  of  the  current  concern  over 
repression  that  sets  It  apart  trom  other  times 
In  Amerloan  history  is  the  state  of  develop- 
ment In  oommunlcatlons  and  data-prqcess- 
tng  technology. 

The  television  set  that  brings  the  Vlet- 
wMTiMM  war  Into  the  living  room  also  brings 
ghetto  riots  and  campus  violence.  Students 
demanding  the  overthrow  of  the  system  and 
a  President  calling  for  law  and  order  reciched 
the  same  national  audience.  If  the  tele'^sion 
coverage  of  the  riots  In  Chicago  at  the  time 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
radlcaUaed  many  youths.  It  hardened  also  the 
attitudes  of  many  of  their  eldws,  wh9  be- 
came convinced  that  protest  was  goln(  too 
far. 

Ttie  ivearly  infinite  memory  of  the  com- 
puter, with  its  ability  for  almost  Inttant 
recall,  for  the  first  time  has  presented  the  na- 
tion with  a  possibility  that  a  person's  ^lit- 
Ical  and  social  opinions  might  be  kept  on 
file  Just  as  his  credit  rating  already  Is.,  Just 
as  a  bad  credit  rating  can  prevent  a  dtlaen 
from  engaging  In  a  business  transa4)tlon, 
80.  civil  libertarians  worry,  a  bad  social  or 
political  "rating"  may  keep  someone  out  of 
a  Job — or  put  him  In  prtson. 

Coupled  with  increasingly  sophlstieated 
methods  of  electronic  eavesdropping,  the 
computer-based  data  bank  may  have  tlven 
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man,  as  Representative  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 
lagher (Dem.) ,  New  Jersey,  put  it,  "so  power- 
ful an  instrument  of  social  control  that 
mdlvldual  dreams,  which  become  local  night- 
mares, can  now  b«  world-wide  catastrophes." 

"If  you're  born  with  a  television  in  the 
room,  it's  a  state  of  nattire  to  you,"  says 
former  Attorney  Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark.  "If 
you're  bom  with  audlo-aurvelllance  in  the 
room,  you  accept  that,  too. 

"There  are  many  tragedies  to  governmental 
wire  tipping.  It's  far  more  than  a  dirty  busi- 
ness. It  tinkers  with  the  foundation  of  indi- 
vidual character.  If  you  try  to  sell  It  as 
morally  right,  you  build  an  acceptance  for  it. 
If  you  try  to  sell  its  acceptance,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration does,  for  purposes  that  are 
largely  Imagery,  you  build  an  acceptance  for 
things  that  are  essentially  immoral.  I  don't 
find  a  history  or  a  literature  in  which  the 
eavesdropper  is  extolled." 

A  third  factor  that  distinguishes  this  era. 
civil  libertarians  believe,  is  that  repression  is 
aimed  at  large  cultural  groups  as  well  as  at 
those  with  unpopular  political  views.  Thus  a 
youth  with  long  hair,  whatever  his  political 
opinions,  may  well  feel  repressed  if  the  local 
authorities  decide  "to  clear  our  streets  of  the 
hippie  elements." 

"What  happened  In  the  1960b  was  a  break- 
ing up  of  the  dominant  cultural  consensus," 
says  Alan  P.  Westin.  professor  of  political 
science  at  Columbia  University.  "We  broke 
loose  from  the  Puritan-Protestant  consensus, 
and  driving  through  society  came  new  life 
styles  and  with  that  a  demand  to  be  able  to 
dress  differently  .  .  .  Censorship  was  loos- 
ened tremendously  by  the  courts. 

"Objectively,  civil  liberties,  the  right  to 
pursue  your  Ideas,  really  got  greater  breadth 
between  1960  and  1968  than  In  any  other  time 
in  our  history.  But — a  lot  of  people  began 
exercising  these  freedoms  and  they  came  up 
against  a  fundamental  fact.  They  didnt  have 
a  majority.  And  at  this  time,  the  dissenters 
began  to  say  the  whole  society  is  rotten. 

"That's  what  the  issue  of  repression  is  all 
about  to  radicals.  They  say,  'To  give  us  free- 
dom and  not  make  the  changes  that  are  nec- 
essary is  really  not  to  give  us  freedom  at  all.'  " 
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We  all  find  it  easy  to  rant  about  the  power 
companies  causing  air  pollution  and  demand 
that  something  be  done  about  it.  But,  how 
many  of  us  bother  to  turn  off  an  unused  slec- 
tric  bulb,  or  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
comfort  of  otur  usually  overheated  homes? 
Further,  how  many  would  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  comfort  of  lOr  conditioning  next 
summer? 

We  lament  the  overloaded  and  non-working 
sewer  systems  of  the  area.  Yet  how  many  of 
us  refuse  to  give  up  our  color  coordinated 
toilet  paper,  tissues,  and  paper  towels?  White 
paper  products  dissolve,  colored  ones  do  not. 
But  my  dear,  white  toilet  paper,  how  gauche! 

We  are  quick  to  criticize  the  auto  Industry 
for  creating  too  many  fume  spewing  motor 
vehicles.  But  then  Just  think,  when  was  the 
last  time  you  walked  to  the  store  instead  of 
taking  your  car?  You  remember  what  walk- 
ing Is — that  is  the  act  whereby  you  propel 
yourself  forward  by  placing  one  foot  in  front 
of  the  other. 

After  hearing  about  the  polluted  lakes  and 
rivers  of  our  country  we  all  worry  about  our 
own  waterways.  Perhaps  we  worry,  but  when 
was  the  last  time  you  checked  the  phosphate 
levels  in  your  household  detergents  and  then 
changed  to  a  brand  with  a  lower  phosphate 
level?  Too  many  ol  us  fear  "ring  around  the 
collar"  more  than  rotten  water. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  passed  up 
non-retiurnable  bottles  or  alimiinum  bever- 
age cans  and  lugged  home  a  carton  of  re- 
turnable bottled  products? 

When  was  the  last  time  you  tied  up  old 
newspapers  for  a  paper  drive  rather  than 
Just  toss  them  out  for  the  refxise  man  to 
worry  about? 

We  all  agree  that  those  careless  litter  b\iga 
should  be  prosecuted  for  garbaglng  up  oui 
highways  and  byways.  But  come  on  confess, 
when  was  the  last  time  you  surreptltlousl] 
rolled  down  the  window  of  your  auto  and 
quickly  disposed  ol  a  giun  wrapper? 

Mea  culpa! 


WILL  OARBAOE  INHERIT  THE 
EIARTH? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   UAAHOIB 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps there  is  no  issue  that  is  receiving 
as  much  attention  as  pollution  control, 
yet  it  is  also  an  issue  to  which  a  practical 
approach  by  individuals  is  too  often 
lacking.  This  point  is  well  made  In  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Thursday,  April  22,  Worth- 
Palos  Reporter  by  that  publication's  edi- 
tor, Pat  Bouchard.  This  editorial  com- 
mentary effectively  directs  the  attention 
ingtul,  steps  they  can  take  to  combat 
of  individuals  to  the  little,  yet  mean- 
pollution: 

Wnj.  Oabbaom  tmnart  the  Eaith? 
(By  Pat  Bouchard) 

This  is  Earth  Week — so  what  else  Is  new? 

Pollution  has  become  like  the  weather,  ev- 
eryone Is  talking  about  it  but .  .  . 

The  ecology  cause  has  gone  the  way  of 
most  controversial  causes,  politicians  have 
taken  it  to  their  bosoms  and  can  use  it  to 
further  their  own  "^oble  Images." 

However  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  give  mere  Up  serv- 
ice to  saving  the  environment. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INFORMATION 
SERVICE  WINS  TOP  AWARD 
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HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MAXTLAMD 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  col- 
leagues indirectly  contributed,  they  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  Congressional 
Information  Service  has  been  awarded 
the  New  Information  Product  of  the 
Year  Award — 1971  "in  recognition  of 
CIS /INDEX  to  publications  of  the  UJ3. 
Congress." 

CIS,  which  has  its  oCBces  Just  outside 
Washington  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  was  cited 
by  the  Information  Industry  Associa- 
tion, which  made  this  award,  for  its 
"usefulness,  innovation,  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  information  needs  of  a  chang- 
ing society." 

The  material  follows  : 
Nrw    iJiToaMATioN    PEODtrcT    or    thx    /kai 
AWAKB— 1971 

"It  is  dlfflcult  to  choose  from  among  a  wide 
range  of  information  products  emd  services 
entering  the  market  place  in  1970,"  Jeffrey 
Norton,  HA  President  and  Publisher,  Infor- 
mation 83rstems,  Holt.  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
New  York,  said  in  making  the  award.  "Yet, 
the  identification  of  Congressional  docu- 
ments as  an  essential  store  of  information, 
the  creation  of  a  high  quality  standard  In- 
depth  index  to  this  material  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a  microform  fulfillment  service,  won 


for  Congressional  Information  Bervloe  this 
jjjt  New  Information  Product  of  the  Year 
Award— 1971." 

The  award  was  presented  to  James  B.  Adler, 
president.  Congressional  Information  Serv- 
ice at  the  Third  National  Meeting  of  the  In- 
formation Industry  Association  held  recently. 
OolncldentaUy,  the  award  came  two  years 
to  the  day  following  the  opening  of  the  of- 
fices of  the  Congressional  Information  Serv- 
ice. 

Hailed  by  librarians  and  their  pubUcatlons 
yarlously  as  "indispensable  to  every  library" 
and  as  a  "superindex",  the  CIS/INDEX  lo- 
cates, collects,  abstracts  and  microfilms  vir- 
tually all  of  the  voluminous  hearings,  reports 
and  staff  studies  churned  out  annually  by 
some  50  committees  and  250  sub-committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 

The  idea  for  the  CI8/INDBX  grew  out  of  a 
visit  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Mr. 
Adler  while  working  for  a  N«w  York  Pub- 
lisher. In  search  of  a  hearing  his  publisher 
wished  to  publish  In  book  form  he  asked 
to  see  the  standard  index  to  Congressional 
documents  and  got  a  question  in  return; 
"What  standard  Index?" 

The  CIS /INDEX  enables  the  user  to  Iden- 
tify all  committees  and  all  publications  on 
s  particular  subject  and  to  locate  imme- 
diately the  particular  chart,  testimony  or 
article  desired  from  among  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  pages  Involved.  The  Index  cov- 
ers an  annual  outpouring  that  exceeded  460,- 
000  pages  m  1970. 

It  is  said  that  Congress  functions  as  the 
country's  most  important  information  pro- 
ducing institution,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
every  aspect  of  American  life  from  anti-bal- 
listic missiles  to  zoning  regulations.  The  CIS/ 
INDEX  opens  this  vast  body  of  literature  to 
quick  and  ready  access  by  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety, not  Jtist  particular  Congressional  Com- 
mittees. 

A  subscriber  to  «ie  CIS/INMrX  who  aUo 
purchases  the  microfilm  version  of  the  un- 
derlying publications  has  a  more  complete  file 
of  congressional  literature  than  any  library, 
even  the  Library  of  Congress,  since  the  first 
step  of  the  process  of  the  Oongreaslonal  In- 
formation Service  Is  to  collect  every  publica- 
tion of  every  committee.  Many  of  these  doc- 
uments are  not  generaUy  listed  by  OPO  as 
publications  and  have  never  before  been 
brought  together  as  a  collection. 
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larged  his  previous  claims  to  watchdog  au- 
thority in  the  government.  The  surveillance 
powers  he  asserted  a  few  days  ago  may  be 
used  on  elected  officials  as  well,  he  now  tells 
the  senators  to  their  faces.  No  legal  abuse 
exists,  he  says,  so  long  as  Information  is  not 
forcibly  extracted  or  used  in  court. 

Consider  the  progression:  First,  the  gov- 
ernment insisted  that  no  surveillance  had 
been  maintained  on  elected  officials.  Then,  In 
the  face  of  evidence.  It  admitted  otherwise. 
Now  it  says  that  political  surveillanoe  may  be 
undertaken  at  pleasure. 

Here,  made  real,  is  the  danger  seen  by  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  WUllam  J.  Brennan  Jr., 
who  onoe  warned  that  government  prying 
can  destroy  "...  all  anonymity  and  privacy; 
it  makes  the  goverimient  privy  to  everything 

Indeed  so,  RehnquUt  blithely  argues  for 
the  sitting  administration;  even  legal  politi- 
cal activity  is  subject  to  review  by  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  according  to  its  own  stand - 
gtfds  of  worth  and  propriety;  the  shadow 
thrown  on  private  rights  and  democratic 
processes  need  not  cause  concern;  It  is 
enough  to  correct  individual  abuses  when 
they  can  be  shown. 

Bet  aside  the  ample  evidence  that  federal 
agencies  have  little  wiU  to  acknowledge 
abuses,  much  less  correct  them.  In  point  of 
fact,  government  surveillance  on  civilians 
threatens  a  kind  of  damage  that  must  be 
forsstalled  because  It  cannot  be  redressed. 
A  necessary  tenet  of  democratic  societies  Is 
that  government  Is  not  privy  to  everything. 

Arguments  to  the  contrary  are  major  dan- 
ger signals.  Federal  spokesmen  have  been 
raising  such  signals  with  scant  murmur  of 
dissent  frwn  policy-making  superiors.  Unre- 
sponsible and  unresponsive  to  the  public, 
they  are  venturing  to  determine  a  basic  pos- 
ture of  government.  Their  stubborn  refusal 
to  grapple  with  demonstrated  problems  is 
Jeopardizing  respect  even  for  the  legitimate 
uses  of  surveUlance  and  electronic  data- 
proceeelng. 

They  leave  the  Congress  little  choice  toot 
to  act. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 


AS  WE  SEE  IT:  SURVEILLANCE  ON 
CIVILIANS  DANGER  SIGN  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  ICCRICAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  of  March  22,  1971.  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  under  the 
heading  "As  We  See  It.  Surveillance  on 
Civilians  Danger  Sign  for  Democracy." 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  familiar 
with  the  view  of  the  Free  Press  on  this 
vital  matter,  I  Include  the  text  of  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Conoexs- 

SIOHAL   RSCORD. 

Opponents  of  government  surveillance  on 
civilians  could  hardly  ask  for  better  allies 
than  the  federal  bureaucrats  who,  despite 
their  idaln  yearnings  to  the  contrary  are 
mahing  tk  powerful  case  for  legislative 
oontrols. 

Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  WUllam  H. 
Behnquist  has  returned  to  the  Senate  aub- 
oommittee  on  constitutional  rights  and  en- 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  ICINNE80TA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  6. 
1971,  New  York  Review  of  Books  includes 
a  statement  Issued  In  Athens  to  mark 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution of  1821.  The  statement  was  sent 
to  the  New  York  Review  as  a  letter  to 
the  editor. 

This  Is  a  statemait  of  the  "fimda- 
mental  precept  of  1821,  expressed  in  the 
constitutional  texts  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  a  nation  Is  truly  free  only 
when  all  its  citizens  are  free." 

As  the  authors  point  out,  the  VS. 
Government  continues  to  sacrifice  the 
liberties  and  the  dignity  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  alleged  defense  requirements  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  NATO  aUiance. 

American  support  for  the  Greek  junta 
was  recently  widely  publicized  in  Greece. 
An  American  official  publicly  expressed 
effusive  and  unqualified  support  for  the 
dictators.  News  reports  of  these  Inci- 
dents follow  ttoe  commemorative  state- 
ment I  am  placng  in  the  Rbcorb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tJie  ties  between  the 
Greek  and  American  people  are  strong. 
They  are  not  Indestructible.  If  we  con- 
tinue our  present  policies,  we  shall  ac- 
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complish  the  difficult— we  shall  seriously 
damage  our  relationship  with  the  Greek 
Nation. 
The  material  follows: 

OXEKK    iHOSPBIfDXNCS 

The  foUowlng  proclamation  was  distributed 
in  Athens,  on  the  occasion  of  the  160th  ai^ 
nlversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence,  during  which  the  ruling 
dictatorial  regime  organiaed  festivities  to 
celebrate  the  event.  It  is  signed  by  133  intel- 
lectuals, artists,  politicans,  scientists,  mili- 
tary, etc.,  representing  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  in  Greece,  from  the  right,  the  center 
and  the  left.  The  text  was  published  in  the 
Athens  newspaper  To  Vima  which  was  ob- 
liged to  omit  a  number  of  passages,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  Press  Law  which  threat- 
ens with  closing,  fines,  and  imprisonment 
any  newspaper  and  lU  editors  who  publish 
material  considered  as  detrimental  to  the 
Junta's  Image. 

"On  this  l&Oth  anniversary  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1821,  we  are  impelled  to  recaU  its 
true  nature  and  lU  ideological  content:  that 
it  was  an  uprising  of  the  people  against  tyr- 
anny; that  its  simultaneous  and  Indlvtelble 
alms  were  national  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  people:  that  It  renewed  the  age- 
old  democratic  tradition  of  the  Greeks. 

"It  is  a  fundamental  precept  of  1821,  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitutional  texts  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  that  a  nation  is  tnily  free 
only  when  all  Its  cttisens  are  free. 

"Diutog  these  160  years,  the  Nation's  most 
glorious  achievements  were  nearly  always  ac- 
complished under  unrestrictedly  democratic 
institutions,  and  they  were  always  dedicated 
to  the  democratic  Ideal.  It  was  under  parUa- 
mentary  democracy  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  unredeemed  territories  were  freed.  It 
was  under  parliamentary  democracy  that  all 
major  reforms  were  carried  out,  such  as  the 
agrarian  and  the  educational  reforms,  and 
that  the  ootmtry  made  progress  In  all  direc- 
tions. It  was  the  functioning  of  democracy 
that  revealed  the  outstanding  personaUtles 
who  have  passed  natiu-ally  and  for  all  time 
into  our  history. 

"Today  It  is  our  duty  to  formulate  those 
basic  principles  which  wlU  ensure  that  the 
national  Identity  of  Hellenism  wlU  be  pre- 
served, which  WlU  lead  It  to  truly  fruitful 
ventures  and  which  will  serve  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  People.  These  principles  have 
their  roots  in  the  ideaU  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence and  are  as  follow*: 

"1  The  foundation  of  poptilar  sovereignty 
through  equal  and  responsible  partlcipaUon 
of  aU  citizens  in  the  pubUc  life.  ThU  applies 
to  both  central  and  local  government,  be- 
cause self-government  is  an  essential  demo- 
cratic institution. 

"In  democracy,  no  one  group  has  the  right 
to  monopolize  patriotism,  or  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  exclusive  right  to  represent  the 
Nation,  stating  that  it  authentically  ex- 
preesea  its  will:  the  will  of  a  nation  does 
not  exist  separately  from  the  wUl  of  the 
p©c«)le.  It  is  voiced  by  the  majority  and  with 
freely  elected  representatives. 

"2.  Safeguarding  human  rights  as  defined 
in  the  European  Convention  of  1960.  Observ- 
ance of  these  rights  ensiires  freedom  and 
equality  under  law,  releases  the  citizen  from 
fear  and  threats,  favors  the  growth  of  the 
creative  forces  of  the  People  in  peaceful 
times  and  Its  fighting  ^>int  In  times  of 
danger. 

"The  suspension  at  the  Peoples  sover- 
eignty and  of  human  rl^ta  arrests  the 
fruitful  flow  of  national  life,  opens  the  way 
to  other  consUtuUonal  deviations,  deprives 
the  country  of  natural  renewal  of  Its  poUt- 
lcal forces,  and  leaita  it  to  iplrlttml  and  polit- 
ical stagnation.  .     ^... 

"The  suspension  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  our  oountrr  today  means,  moreover, 
that  a  conslderatle  number  of  Greeks — 
among   them   many   distinguised  for  their 
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ftUies— 


sarvlces  to  their  country  and  to  Ita 
Ond  themselree  In  prison  or  In  deportaftlon 
either  for  tbelr  beliefs  alone  or  for  Acta 
Inspired  by  their  devotion  to  freedoo}.  It 
Is  a  national  Imperative  that  this  staUe  of 
affairs  should  b«  terminated  without  delay. 

"3.  An  educational  system  truiy  unlvvsal, 
alive  and  modem,  with  one  of  Its  fiiitda- 
mental  alms  the  formation  of  tnt  and 
responsible  cltlMna  Imbued  with  m^t^uU 
respect  and  aeeiiatomed  to  confront  prob- 
lems with  an  open  mind  and  to  settle  dlJBer- 
atioes  throvigh  p>er8uaslon. 

"A  democratic  society  haa  the  f\irtb«r  (luty 
to  keep  up  a  sustained  effort  for  the  edtica- 
tlonal  development  of  all  Oreelcs  trreepeitlTe 
of  age,  sex  or  profeaaton.  The  beet  means 
of  making  them  familiar  with  more  general 
problems  and  broadening  their  outlook  are 
free  public  dlacusslon  and  a  use  of  mass 
media  designed  to  raise  the  cultural  stand- 
ards of  all  citizens  and  to  protect  them  from 
one-sided  Influences. 

"4.  The  effective  Integration  of  Otreeoe  Into 
Europe,  and  the  development  In  our  People 
of  a  deeper  and  lasting  Btiropean  consdious- 
nees. 

"Oreece's  incorporation  Into  Europe  Is iflrst 
and  foremost  a  matter  of  freedom  of  Institu- 
tions. The  community  of  Europe  rests  «pon 
a  certain  cultural  heritage,  deooocratlc  *thlc 
and  human  values. 

"In  accordance  with  these  principles  we 
declare : 

That  the  Greek  People  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  democradee,  as  It  haa  prbved 
through  its  struggles  for  their  compaon 
Ideals; 

That  freedom  Is  Indlylslble,  and  tfaftt  it 
Is  Inadmissible  that  the  liberties  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Orecks  should  be  sacrlfloed 
to  the  alleged  defense  requirements  of  cither 
free  covintrles: 

That  only  with  the  restoration  of  ita^  lib- 
erty will  our  co\intry  revert  to  its  historical 
tradition  and  recover  the  place  that  belongs 
to  it  In  the  community  of  nations." 

March  33.  ,1B71 

The  signatories  Include  lawyers,  Ju4gee, 
writers,  poets,  critics,  publlshen.  paUiters, 
sculptors,  mualdana,  actors.  fUm  proditcers, 
architects,  archaeologists,  educators,  profes- 
sors, teachers.  Joumallsts.  bank  employees, 
librarians,  historians,  former  army  and  navy 
officers,  civil  servants,  and  ambasMdora, 
buslneasmen,  private  employees,  Ineluding 
the  following:  I 

Oeorge  Seferta,  Professor  John  PesmaGzog- 
lou.  Ambassador  A.  O.  Xydls.  Anna  Syno- 
dlnou.  George  Mangalds,  Q.  Savounldi^,  R. 
Roufoe.  Lt.  Gen.  P.  Olmopoulos  (Bet.)^  Lt. 
Oen.  S.  Tzanetls  (Bet.).  Professor  E. 
Zachareas,  I.  Kambanellls,  K.  Krokodetlou, 
K.  Louroe,  Arda  Mandlklan,  K.  Tachtsls.  A. 
FIoroB. 

(Prom  the  New  Tortt  Times)      ' 
Stams,  in  Athkns.  Hails  thz  Rxoii^e 
(By  Mario  S.  Modlano) 

ATHSNa.  April  33. — Matirloe  H.  Stans,  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Commerce,  praised 
today  the  "sense  of  security"  that  he  said 
the  Oreek  Government  gave  American  ^m- 
panles  operating  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stans  arrived  in  Athens  yesterda)r  on 
the  third  leg  of  a  giz-county  tour  to  protiote 
trade.  He  spoke  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Hellenic- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at '  the 
Orande  Bretagne  Hotel. 

Asserting  that  American  investments  obvdd 
play  an  important  role  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Greece,  he  voiced  satisfaction  with 
"the  welcome  that  Is  given  here  to  American 
companies  and  the  sense  of  security  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  is  Imparting  to  themi" 

He  noted  that  nine  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  at  the  luncheon.  The  ranting 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Greek  guest  was  Nicholas  Makarezoe,  Min- 
ister of  Economic  Coordination  and  the  third- 
ranking  man  in  the  Government. 

Then  a  colons.  Mr.  Malcaresos  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  military  junta  that 
seized  control  of  the  country  four  years  ago 
last  Wednesday,  at  a  time  of  great  political 
turmoil. 

The  military  government  Eus|>ended  both 
the  Parliament  and  many  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  as  part  of  Its  program  to  give 
Greece  a  "disciplined  democracy."  The  out- 
look for  a  return  to  representative  democracy 
Is  still  uncertain. 

Secretary  Stans  said  he  liad  been  im- 
pressed by  the  "remarkable  economic  prog- 
ress Greece  has  made. 

"Tou  have  provided  an  economic  miracle 
up  to  now,"  he  continued,  "and  I'm  sure  that 
miracle  will  continue  to  grow." 

He  added  that  President  Nixon  had  asked 
him  to  convey  his  best  wishes  to  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  because 
"he  has  warm  regard  for  the  people  of 
Greece,  for  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
Greece  has  kept  its  commitments  to  NATO 
and  for  the  way  in  which  the  two  countries 
ere  worlUng  together." 

The  Secretary  carried  letters  from  President 
Nixon  to  the  leaders  of  the  six  countries  on 
his  Itinerary — Ireland,  Spain.  Greece,  Ru- 
mania, Iran  and  Austria.  In  the  three-para- 
graph letter,  the  text  of  which  was  made 
public  today  by  the  Greek  Press  Ministry, 
Mr.  Nixon  expressed  best  wishes  "for  the  con- 
tinued welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  Greece." 

At  a  news  conference  after  the  luncheon, 
Mr.  Stans  said  he  had  discussed  today  with 
Premier  George  Papadopoulos  and  four  other 
Greek  ministers  United  States-Greek  trade, 
.American  Investments  and  tourism. 
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STAVS'    RXMAKXB   HAn.XD    BT    ATHXIfB 

Athkns,  April  34. — United  States-Greek 
relations  boomed  this  weekend  after  a  two- 
day  official  visit  to  Athens  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans,  broadly  Inter- 
preted here  as  a  gesture  of  support  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  for  the  military- 
backed  regime  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Stans,  who  Is  on  a  six-nation  totir  to 
promote  trade,  arrived  here  Thursday  and 
conveyed  a  message  from  President  Nixon 
to  Premier  George  Papadopoulos. 

The  {WO- Government  Athens  press  gave 
banner  headlines  today  to  the  Nixon  mes- 
sage, but  there  is  no  mention  that  Mr.  Stans, 
who  Is  flying  to  Rumania  tomorrow,  Is  also 
delivering  presidential  messages  to  leaders  of 
the  other  five  countries  he  is  visiting. 

The  newspapers  stressed  Mr.  Nixon's 
phrase:  "Greece's  eoonoznlc  progress  over  the 
past  few  years  has  placed  her  in  the  fore- 
front of  rapidly  developing  nations." 

TNTKaPXKRD    AS   AI>PROTAI. 

The  President's  massage  and  Mr.  Stans' 
exceptionally  cordial  praise  for  the  Greek  re- 
gime and  the  "sense  of  security"  that  he  said 
it  gave  American  Investors  were  Interpreted 
here  as  an  expression  of  political  approval. 

The  Govemment-oontroUed  Athens  News 
Agency  In  its  English-language  news  bulle- 
tin, today  printed  on  the  front  page  the 
Ntxoax  statements  under  the  heading  "Mr. 
Stans  in  Athens — a  recognition  of  Greece's 
soonofnlc  progress." 

The  pro-Government  press  put  strong  em- 
phasis on  remarks  attributed  to  Mr.  Stans 
during  a  visit  yesterday  to  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Coordination,  where  he  spoke  of 
Gresoe's  "industrial  miracle"  and  said  that 
he  had  bsen  asksd  by  the  President  to  "con- 
vey to  the  GoTemment  of  Greeee  and  the 
Greek  p«opls  Us  warm  lore." 

TtM  text  of  thsse  remarks  was  released  by 
the  Oreek  Govarunent,  and  the  English-lan- 


guage daUy  Athens  News  added  In  bracksta 
at  this  point  "managing  editor's  note:  Did 
the  American  Secretary  really  say  that?" 

DXmXD  BT  KMBASST 

The  United  States  Embassy  later  denied 
that  the  words  "warm  love"  had  been  used 
they  suggested  that  Mr.  Stans  had  q>oksQ 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  "warmth  and  confidence"  for 
the  Government  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Stans  was  reported  to  have  presented 
to  Premier  Papadopoulos  a  gold  plaque 
l)earlng  an  embossed  portrait  of  President 
Nixon  and,  on  the  reverse,  his  seal  of  office. 

Mr.  Stans  received  from  the  Minister  of 
Economic  Coordination,  Nicholas  Makaieaoe, 
a  piece  of  ancient  Greek  ceramic  dating  from 
the  fifth  century  B.C. 

The  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Stans  spent  today 
yachting  as  guests  of  an  old  personal  friend, 
Thomas  A.  Pappas,  a  Greek-born  Boston 
financier  who  operates  a  •300-mimon  Indus- 
trlAl  c<Mnplex  in  northern  Greece. 

Other  gu«et3  at  today's  private  yachting 
party  Included  Trade  Minister  Spyrldon 
Zappas  and  the  United  Sutes  Ambassador, 
Henry  J.  Tasca. 

The  tmvisual  cordiality  shown  by  ttie 
American  official  toward  the  four-year-old 
regime  stirred  a  wave  of  speculation  among 
foreign  diplomats  here,  although  it  was  ac- 
cepted that  Mr.  Stans,  as  a  promoter  of  trade 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  behave 
differently. 

Some  observers  suggested  that  Wash- 
ington might  be  camouflaging  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort, which  has  been  rumored,  to  Induce  the 
regime  to  move  toward  early  restoration  of 
constitutional  Government,  suspended  four 
years  ago. 


APRIL  IS  ALABAMA  CONSERVANCY 
MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  In  calling  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives the  fact  that  the  current  month 
of  April  marks  the  observance  of  an  oc- 
casion of  special  significance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Alabama — the  observance  of 
"Alabama  Conservancy  Month." 

In  recognition  of  the  fine  leadership 
which  has  been  given  by  members  of 
the  Alabama  Conservancy  toward  im- 
provements and  solutions  in  every  area 
of  environmental  problems,  on  March  18 
of  this  year  the  Oovernor  of  Alabama  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  designating  April  as 
"Alabama  Conservancy  Month." 

E>urlng  the  2  years  of  its  official  exist- 
ence, Alabama  CoDservancy  members 
have  worked  diligently  to  create  a  great- 
er awareness  on  the  part  of  Alabama 
citizens  of  environmental  problems  and 
a  responsible  concern  >bout  clean  air, 
clean  water,  protection  of  wild  and  scenic 
areas,  and  the  banning  of  destructive 
pesticides. 

Through  an  "Environmental  News- 
letter" and  various  other  special  mail- 
ings, the  Conservancy  ke^s  Its  members 
Informed  of  threats  to  our  State's  en- 
vironment and  of  concrete  mesuis  to 
counter  these  threats.  The  Conservancy 
has  also  been  very  helpful  In  keeping  the 
State's  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
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Oovemment  ofScials  informed  on  these 
matters.  In  addition.  Conservancy  mem- 
be-s  have  testified  on  environmental  Is- 
gues  during  hearliags  held  by  numerous 
pWeral,  State,  and  local  governmental 

units. 

During  the  last  2  years  the  paramount 
eoncem  of  the  Alabama  Conservancy 
hu  been  the  estaUlshment  of  Alabama's 
flnt  statutory  ■wilderness,  to  encompass 
11,000  acres  within  the  Bankhead  Na- 
tional Forest.  This  meritorious  project 
has.  furthermore,  been  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  the  Alabama  Conservsincy. 
■flirough  their  persistent  worit  on  behalf 
of  the  proposed  Sipsey  Wilderness,  the 
conservancy  has  gained  wide  support  for 
this  project  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  among  concerned  citizens  living  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Alabama. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
members  of  the  Alabama  Conservancy 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed Sipeey  Wilderness  and  certainly 
share  their  earnest  hope  that  this  goal 
will  soon  be  attained. 

The  fine  work  of  the  Alabama  Con- 
•ervancy  has  no  doubt  resulted  from  the 
commendable  efforts  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  all  of  these  fine  citizens.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  efforts  of  two  members 
of  the  conservancy  who  have  given  the 
leadership  so  essential  to  this  organiza- 
tion's work:  Dr.  Charles  S.  Prlgmore,  of 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  who  serves  as  president 
of  the  Alabcuna  Conservancy;  and  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Burks,  Jr.,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  who  is  the  conservancy's  vice  presi- 
dent and  wilderness  chairman. 

Americans  everywhere  are  awakening 
to  the  urgent  need  to  take  definitive 
actions  toward  preserving  our  country's 
precious  natural  resources  and  protecting 
Its  environment.  There  is  a  growing 
awareness  that  this  Is  a  challenge  which 
we  must  meet,  and  I  certainly  wish  the 
Alabama  Conservancy  continued  success 
in  helping  ifi  to  do  so. 


THE     STORY     OF     THE     VANTAGE 
TEN  NINETY  I^JND 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

birn<>:  or  CAurosKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr,  HAI4NA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  have  always  been  a  great  believer  in  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  private  initia- 
tive. This  is  a  great  country,  made  so  for 
this  most  part  by  private  citizens  pur- 
suing their  own  goals  within  a  frame- 
work of  freedom,  law,  and  order.  It  is 
clear  at  this  time  that  such  private  ef- 
forts must  have  an  equally  vigorous  so- 
cial conscience.  Mixing  the  goal  of  pri- 
vate pursuits  with  the  public  and  social 
progress  is  the  path  of  the  future. 

For  the  past  2  years.  It  has  been  ray 
distinct  privilege  to  serve  along  with 
other  dlstingulBbed  Americans,  on  the 
board  of  the  Vantage  Ten  Ninety  Fund. 
My  associates  on  this  board,  among  them 
my  colles^ue,  P.  BRAnroio  Moisi;  Ed- 
ward N.  Oadsby.  former  Chairman  of 
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SBC;  Carrol  M.  Shanks,  former  president 
of  Prudential  Insurance  Co.;  Eugene  S. 
Williams,  former  chairman  of  the  St. 
Louis  County  National  Bank;  S.  Russell 
Bridges,  chairman  of  the  Piedmont  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Atlanta:  Howard  E. 
Whltaker,  former  chairman  of  the  Mead 
Corp.  in  DayUm;  John  L.  Schroeder. 
chairman  of  the  Lexington  group  of  mu- 
tual funds,  and  several  others,  feel  as  I 
do  that  Vatrtage  Ten  Ninety  Pond  can 
be  an  Important  part  of  the  cry  for  "rele- 
vance" heard  frequently  throughout  our 
country. 

Vantage  Ten  Ninety  Pimd  is  a  mutual 
fund  that  may  be  bought  by  an  investor 
seeking  capital  growth.  Although  no  fimd 
can  give  assurances  that  this  objective 
will  be  achieved.  Vantage  purchases  se- 
curities that  it  feels  have  growth  poten- 
tial. 

An  important  feature  of  Vantage  Is 
that  10  to  16  percent  of  the  fund  is  placed 
in  social  investments,  that  is.  potentially 
profitable  investments  in  certain  critical 
areas  of  society.  The  investor  himself  can 
select  the  area  of  social  action  for  his 
own  investment  from  the  fields  of — 
Pollution; 
The  inner  city;  and 
The  war  on  hunger. 
The  fund  then  exerts  its  best  efforts 
to  place  its  investments  in  the  propcu*- 
tion  in  which  they  are  designated  by  the 
investor. 

Thus  Vantage  is  a  mutual  fimd  In 
which  the  investor  is  seeking  growth  of 
capital,  10  to  15  percent  of  which  is  in- 
vested for  his  profit  in  social  action  In- 
vestments, and  85  to  90  percent  in  a  di- 
versified portfolio  of  marketable  securi- 
ties. 

The  tmique  feature  of  Vantage  is  not 
so  much  that  10  percent  has  been  ear- 
marked for  social  Investments,  but  that 
the  fund  has  pledged  that  these  invest- 
ments shall  be  in  new  or  expanding  firms, 
that  is,  that  this  portion  of  Vantage  will 
be  fresh  capital  for  firms  in  these  areas. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Vantage 
is  the  only  mutual  f  imd  that  undertakes 
to  supply  fresh  capital  to  Industry. 

Therefore,  what  seems  like  a  small  step 
for  Vantage  is  really  a  giant  step  for  the 
mutual  fund  Industry. 

Mr,  Speaker,  America,  in  spite  of  her 
greatness,  has  many  areas  of  her  life 
which  need  our  full  attention.  In  any 
dynamic  growing  society  this  will  always 
be  the  case.  The  critics  however  are 
growing  louder  and  the  winds  of  change 
are  blowing  hot. 

The  forces  of  private  initiative  and  ef- 
fort indeed  must  be  harnessed  and 
charmeled  into  these  pressing  social 
problem  areas  before  it  is  too  late.  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  will  say  once  again 
that  private  effort  can  and  must  attend 
to  broader  social  needs  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  seeking  gain  for  shareholders. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  that  I  con- 
tinue to  serve  on  the  Vantage  board  of 
directors  Is  that  I  feel  that  it  has  an  im- 
portant answer.  To  me,  it  Is  holding  up 
to  Americans  higher  standards  of  invest- 
ment. Not  only  does  It  Intend  to  make 
10  to  15  percent  available  for  investments 
in  Important  social  contexts,  but  also  it 
allows  its  good  offices  to  be  used  to  follow 
up  any  complaint  a  Vantage  shareholder 
may  have  with  the  product  or  practices 
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of  any  company  whose  shares  Vantage 
h£is  purchased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  all 
the  darltnesE  In  the  world  cannot  put  out 
the  light  from  one  brief  candle.  If  private 
enterprise  is  to  survive  the  balance  of 
this  century,  efforts  like  Vantage  must 
be  a  beacon. 

We  have  lit  this  beacon.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  founder  and  president  of 
Vantage  Ten  Ninety  Pimd,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Houk,  and  his  associates,  and  call  this 
Important  effort  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I 
insert  in  the  Rxcors  a  report  ttiat  tells 
the  story  of  the  Vantage  Ten  Ninety 
Fund: 

Thi  9ioxt  of  thx  Vamtaok  Txi*  Nnrarr 

Fmro 
Bom  of  the  ocncem  for  some  of  the  press- 
ing Bodal  problems  besetting  us.  a  private 
whirlwind  of  effort  began  several  yean  ago. 
Nestled  in  the  seat  of  the  largest  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Vantage  Ten  Ninety  Fund  has  been  selling 
Its  shares  to  investors  aU  over  the  world, 
lu  founders  feel  that  it  U  nnlqus  In  Its 
approach  to  the  investor. 

But  first,  a  word  of  introdtiotlon  Is  tn  ordar. 
In  March  <a  1907,  at  an  IntenuKtlonal  Ohrts- 
tlan  Leadership  weekly  lunehaon  gathering 
at  the  National  Lawyers  Club,  a  groap  ol 
men  were  Informed  about  Impending  world 
famine.  They  found  ont  tint  nearly  tiso 
bUllon  people  in  tliU  world  wsn  starving  or 
m&lnourlahsd.  and  tlisft  8^  mlllloii  of  tbem 
would  die  that  year  from  starvation  aiMtted 
illnsss. 

The  speaker  that  day.  Dr.  J.  T.  Book,  a 
private  consultant  In  the  field  of  seonomle 
development  and  finance,  and  a  fkoalty 
member  of  the  University  of  VUfinla,  and 
several  others  in  the  audience  formed  a  nu- 
cleus of  contributors  to  the  Ifeals  for  IIU- 
llons  Foundation  In  Santa  Monloa.  OsUfor- 
nla. 

By  the  fall  of  19fl7,  the  "booster"  group  of 
contributors  had  grown  quite  large,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  several,  a  Mus-rlbtoon 
Steering  Committee  was  asked  to  recommend 
a  way  for  the  investor  to  get  involved  in 
pressing  social  problems  such  as  tbe  war  on 
hunger. 

Tills  steering  committee,  composed  of  Bd- 
ward  N.  Gadsby.  former  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission;  Con- 
gressman F.  Bradfoitf  MOter.  Ooogiisumsn 
Richard  T.  Hanna;  OurrtA  U.  atanks.  former 
President  of  Pradentlal  Ineoranee  Company: 
Oeorge  Putnam  Jr.  of  tbe  Potnam  Fonds 
of  Boston;  Bdwtn  D.  Btherlngtan,  fanner 
President  of  the  American  Stock  Saehange, 
and  then  President  of  Wssleyan  Unlverstty; 
John  L.  Schroeder.  Freeldent  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Oroup  of  mutual  funds,  and  President  ol 
the  Investment  OounseUng  firm  of  Temple- 
ton  Dobbrow  and  Vance;  Eugene  8.  WUUams, 
former  Ohalrman  of  the  St.  Louis  Ooimty 
National  Bank,  and  several  others,  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  the  Vantage  T«n 
Ninety  Fund. 

Vantage  was  therefore  Incorporated  in 
AprU  of  1B68,  submitted  Its  flUng  in  Regis- 
tration under  ttie  Securities  Laws  with  the 
securities  and  Exchange  Commlnlon  in  June 
of  10«8,  and  was  fsglstered  and  rsleased  fbr 
sale  to  the  public  in  December  at  IPM. 

The  Vantage  Ten  Wlnety  Fund  is  an  opsn- 
end  dlvetsllled  mutual  fund,  seeking  gT«>wth 
of  capital  for  its  shareholders.  Altbo  like  all 
funds  unable  to  guarantee  performance, 
Vantage  selects  securities,  usually  corporate 
stocks,  for' their  potential  for  capital  ap- 
predatloa. 

Those  Involved  with  Vantage  feel  that  it 
offers  the  public  higher  standards  of  in- 
vestment. While  committing  no  more  than 
10%  to  16%  to  social  investments.  Vantage 
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permits  each  InTsstor  to  select  the  are*  o  t  so- 
cial action  for  hla  own  Investment  from: 

(a)  new  or  expanding  firms  related  U)  the 
food  or  population  problem; 

(b)  new  or  expande-  Anna  related  tq  the 
problem  of  environmental  pollution;  apd 

(c)  new  or  expanding  firms  related  Ui  the 
problem  of  urban  deterioration. 

Thus.  Vantage  Is  a  mutual  fund  In  Mbleh 
the  Investor  Is  seeking  growth  of  capital, 
10%  to  16%  of  which  la  invested  fo|  his 
potential  profit  In  social  action  investments, 
and  85%  to  90%  In  a  diversified  portfolio 
of  marketable  securltlea.  ' 

The  umque  feature  of  Vantage  is  that  the 
fund  haa  pledged  that  thla  10%  to  16% 
portion  shall  be  fresh  capital,  that  Is  :that 
theae  tnvestments  shall  be  only  In  new  tlrms 
as  part  of  their  original  capital,  or  In  more 
experienced  firms  as  part  of  an  expa*alon 
effort.  I 

The  growth  of  the  Vantage  Ten  Ninety 
Fund  has  been  steady,  even  tho  diirlng  itiuch 
of  the  period  the  stock  market  was  dropping 
In  value.  Beginning  with  22  Investors  and 
•136.000.00  In  December  of  1068,  In  April  of 
1971,  Vantage  had  nearly  1.800  investors  and 
almost  $a,600,000.00. 

The  succeas  of  the  Vantage  Ten  Ninety 
Fund  to  date  Is  a  reflection  of  the  facta  that 
there  Is  going  on  today  a  subtle  change  in 
the  place  of  money  In  men's  lives.  Two  fac- 
tors in  our  society  are  prtnclpaUy  the  eause 
of  this  change  (1)  the  fact  that  a  rlalng.ONF 
(approaching  1.4  trtUlon  dollars  by  1975)  has 
permitted  a  disproportionately  large  riae  in 
discretionary  Income,  and  permitted  a  Weak- 
ening of  economic  motives;  and  (2)  pres- 
sure from  all  parts  and  sectors  of  aoclettr  the 
net  effect  of  which  la  to  Intenalfy  |ocUl 
concern.  i 

Vantage  catches  thla  new  mood  wltfi  an 
Investment  Instrument  into  which  foclal 
ooncern  haa  been  Inextricably  woven.  (Van- 
tage seeka  out  investors  with  a  healthy:  con- 
tent of  social  concern  In  their  motivational 
triggers.  While  hoping  to  be  reaponalre  to 
their  legitimate  eoonomlc  requlrementst— the 
education  of  their  children,  energies,  rttlre- 
ment,  or  that  onoe-ln-a-llfetlme  busineas  op- 
portunity— Vantage  aaka  them  to  permit  the 
Fund  to  make  a  amall  part  available  for  so- 
cial Investments. 

And  In  addition.  Vantage  hopes  to  be  fully 
responsive  to  Ita  ahareholders  other  concerns 
about  Ita  portfolio  companies  The  Fund  of- 
fers Its  good  offloea  aa  a  "go-between"  with 
any  of  Ita  shareholders  who  have  a  com- 
plaint about  the  product  or  practices  at  any 
company  whose  shares  Vantage  may  o^iVn. 

Vantage  la  run  by  businessmen  who.  mther 
than  give  lip  service  to  the  merits  ot  free 
enterprise,  seek  to  use  the  capitalistic  con- 
cept to  mab  a  suonger,  more  viable  s^lety 
In  which  to  live. 
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are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of  oxtf 
number  Is  enslaved. 

C«)t.  Charles  M.  Walling,  UJ3.  Air 
Force,  83167A,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  married 
and  the  father  of  two  tshlldren.  The  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Walling,  Phoenix, 
Arlt.,  1961  graduate  of  Arizona  State 
University.  OCQcially  listed  as  missing 
Augiist  8,  1968.  As  of  today,  Captain 
Walling  has  been  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  1,721  days. 


April  SO,  1971 


"LEST  WE  FORGET" 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  OSIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  ettsy  to  aasume  an  "out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind"  attitude  about  matters  which 
are  not  consistently  brought  to  oiir  at- 
tention. The  fact  exists  that  today  more 
than  1,550  American  servlcemeh  are 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  these  men  have  not  forgotten,  and 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  :Con- 
gress  and  our  comitiymen  across  Amer- 
ica wUl  not  neglect  the  fact  that  al]  men 


VA  HOSPITAL  SYSTEM  STILL  UNDER 
ATTACK 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Hospital  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  headed 
by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
has  begun  hearings  on  probleqis  con- 
fronting the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  and  medical  program.  The  Vet- 
erans' Affsdrs  Committee  of  the  House 
will  be  imdertaking  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  few  days.  The  Washington 
Evening  Star  has  published  an  editorial 
concerning  the  problem  confronting  the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  program.  As  the 
editorial  indicates,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Is  again  attempting 
to  curtail  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
program.  That  agency  was  successful  last 
year  in  diverting  $105  million  additional 
funds  which  Congress  made  available 
from  expenditures  for  needed  staff  to 
one-time  expenditures  such  as  equipment 
and  maintenance.  Therefore,  the  VA  is 
still  confronted  with  essentially  the  same 
problems,  that  is,  attempting  to  operate 
with  less  staff  than  is  found  in  other  com- 
parable hospitals.  The  Evening  Star  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Vktkbans'  Hospitals 

Senator  Cranaton  of  California  Is  con- 
tinuing In  hla  valuable  role  as  watchdog 
over  the  much-crltlclzed  Veterana  Admin- 
istration hospital  system.  Today,  his  Vet- 
erana Health  and  Hospitals  subcommittee 
beg;an  three  days  of  hearings  on  a  reported 
Nixon  admlnlatration  plan  to  cut  by  about 
HfiOO  the  anticipated  number  of  patients 
that  can  be  served  by  VA  hoapltala  In  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1. 

Perhaps  the  administration  can  explain 
that  this  is  a  wise.  Just  and  humane  deci- 
sion. But  In  the  light  of  a  couple  of  facts, 
that  would  seem  to  be  quite  a  trick. 

Cranston  notes  that  there  are  currently 
6,000  sick  or  Injiired  veterans  who  are  cer- 
tified for  admission  to  VA  hospitals  but  are 
waiting  to  get  in  Applicatlona  are  tncreaalng, 
and  the  fiow  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, aome  of  them  dreadfully  and  perma- 
nently maimed,  la  far  from  over. 

The  senator  calculates  the  flacal  1973  cut 
of  47,000  patients  from  a  budget  dedalon 
to  hold  the  average  dally  cenaus  of  the  VA 
hospitals  at  78,000.  Instead  of  a  projected 
84,600.  with  patient  turnover  staying  what 
It  is  now.  He  questions  administration  hopes 
of  speeding  the  patient  turnover,  becauae  of 
Increasing  age  levels  of  some  veteran  groups 
and  the  Vietnam  Influx. 

The  Nixon  admmiatratlon,  for  all  Ita 
patriotic  utterances,  has  had  a  curious  record 
on  veterans  affairs.  Despite  last  year's  revela- 
tlona  of  imderstafling  and  the  unneoeaaary 


Bufferings  of  some  Vietnam  vlctlma  In  VA 
hoapltala,  the  admlnlatration  resisted  at- 
tempts led  by  Cranston  to  beef  up  the 
budgets  of  the  hospitals.  (One  of  Cranston's 
current  concerns  Is  the  dliq)osltlon  of  the 
H05  million  Increase  that  finally  was  en- 
acted.) 

As  for  the  350,000  Vietnam  veterans  who 
are  Jobless  in  our  currently  slow  economy, 
the  administration's  latest  brainstorm  calls 
for  spending  a  piddling  $1  million  to  Infonn 
them  about  benefits  under  the  OI  Bill. 

The  young  returnees  from  Vietnam  deserve 
better — particularly  those  who  suffered  se- 
rious wounds.  There  should  be  no  question 
about  their  entitlement  to  the  best  medical 
care  the  country  can  provide.  It  Is  a  sad 
circumstance  that  a  congressional  hearing 
on  the  subject  ahould  be  needed. 


THE  TALK  OP  THE  TOWN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  become  increasingly  dear  that  Mr. 
Nixon  values  political  publicity  more 
than  performance. 

From  his  presidential  campaign  in 
1968  to  the  rhetoric  of  "Southern  strat- 
egy." from  Supreme  Court  nominations 
to  "Vietnamization,"  and  from  revenue 
charing  to  the  Csdley  case,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  proved  himself  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  value  his  public  rela- 
tions staff  places  on  any  decision.  When 
other  persons  and  ofiQces  in  the  Nixon 
administration  have  suggested  alterna- 
tive points  of  view,  the  final  judgment 
on  a  specific  proposal  has  rested  with 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  public  relations  staff. 

Trained  professionals  at  all  levels  In 
the  administration  find  they  must  com- 
pete with  the  .Vixon  public  relations 
staff ;  clearly,  decisions  are  made  not  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  will  accomplish, 
rather  they  are  based  on  the  amount  of 
publicity  they  will  generate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  examine  Mr. 
Nixon's  involvement  in  the  Galley  case  as 
a  recent  example.  Serious  legal  ques- 
tions were  raised  by  Mr.  Nixon's  inter- 
ruption of  the  judicial  process,  but  re- 
porters were  told  by  the  administration's 
Director  of  Communication,  Herbert  G. 
Klein,  that  even  if  lawyers  considered 
Mr.  Nixon's  move  inapprorlate,  the  pub- 
lic approved  of  it. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  legal  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Nixon's  interjection  into 
the  Galley  case  took  a  back  seat  to  the 
anticlpr.tion  of  public  support.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  decision  may  be  even  more 
significant  than  first  thought;  the  pub- 
lic relations  staff  may  now  be  the  un- 
disputed authority  on  all  subjects  Jn  the 
WhiteHouse. 

A  recent  article  appearing  in  the  April 
17. 1971,  edition  of  the  New  Yorker  argues 
convincingly  that  the  public  relations 
staff  in  the  White  House  is  in  complete 
control.  Ansayzlng  Mr.  Nixon's  state- 
ments, the  article  clearly  distinguishes 
between  political  publicity  and  substan- 
tive content.  The  former  is  found  abim- 
dantly,  and  the  latter  is  conspicuously 

I  include  the  article  in  the  RecomD  at 
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this  point  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues attention : 

Th«  Talk  or  th«  Tdww 
NOTXS  AND  commrr 

Three  weeks  befcve  President-elect  Nixon 
took  office,  Kevin  PhllUpe,  one  of  hla  cam- 
paign aldee  predicted  privately  ttiat  the 
White  Houae  would  become  the  site  of  a  pow- 
er struggle  between  the  new  President's 
legal  counsellors  and  bis  public-relations 
staff.  Time  has  proved  him  right.  Almost 
from  the  outset.  It  has  been  a  seesaw  con- 
test, although  for  the  most  part  the  publicity 
men's  weight  has  left  the  lawyers  dangling 
high  m  the  air. 

Clvll-rlghts  attorneys  In  the  government 
fought  valiantly  to  continue,  and  step  up, 
the  pace  of  desegregation  in  the  South,  only 
to  have  their  work  imdercut  by  political  pub- 
licity men  In  the  White  House,  who  were 
willing  to  violate  the  law  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  Southern  strategy.  Mr.  Nlxon  listened 
to  public-relations  men  (Including  the  gov- 
ernment's chief  lawyer,  Attorney  General 
John  N.  MltcheU,  who  had  In  effect  become  a 
public-relations  man  In  the  course  of  his 
work  as  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  manager) 
when  he  made  his  two  attempts  to  place  an 
unfit  judge  on  the  Supreme  Court  In  order 
to  render  that  institution  more  pliable  to  his 
demands  and  also  placate  the  South. 

When  the  Senate  carried  out  Its  Constitu- 
tional mandate  and  rejected  the  nominees, 
the  President  feU  on  It  In  fury.  His  nomina- 
tions and  his  response  to  their  rejection 
tampered  with  the  Constitutional  separation 
of  pwwers,  and  were  the  acts  of  a  public-re- 
lations man,  not  of  someone  who  servea  and 
reveres  the  law.  If  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween a  lawyer  and  a  publlc-relatlona  man 
la  that  the  first  relies  on  the  weight  of  facts 
and  the  second  on  the  weight  of  words,  then 
most  of  the  President's  statements  about  the 
war  In  Indo-Chlna  have  been  the  statements 
of  a  publlc-relatlona  man. 

In  the  face  of  mo\intatno\ia  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  he  told  the  nation  the  other 
evening  that,  because  of  the  successes  in 
Cambodia  and  Laoe.  "Vietnamization  has 
auoceeded."  The  Idea  of  "Vietnamization" 
was  Itaelf  a  publlc-relatlona  Idea,  for  a  coun- 
try that  could  not  defend  Itaelf  with  the 
assistance  of  half  a  million  American  soldiers 
cannot  defend  Itaelf  alone.  And  by  holding 
to  this  public-relatlons-poUtlcian'B  plan  th« 
President  sacrificed  the  lawyer-politician's 
advantage — a  political  settlement — becauae 
now  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
have  no  reason  to  negotiate. 

In  short,  he  exchanged  the  posslblUty  of 
getting  something  for  the  beleaguered  and 
exhausted  people  of  South  Vietnam  for  the 
certainty  of  getting  nothing.  At  almost  tbe 
same  hour  that  President  Nlxon  told  his 
audience  about  our  success  In  Laoa,  Vice- 
President  Agnew,  his  chief  pubUc-relatlona 
aaslatant,  waa  attacking  the  preaa  for  draw- 
ing "preponderantly  negative"  condusion 
about  the  operation  and  the  entire  war,  and 
was  telling  hU  audience  that  "moet  knowl- 
edgeable people"  believed  It  waa  too  soon  to 
Judge  the  effects  of  the  Laos  invasion.  The 
act  of  turning  Mr.  Agnew  loose  against  the 
press  whenever  the  Administration  finds  it- 
self m  disfavor  haa  trampeled  all  over  the 
First  Amendment. 

Now  Mr.  Nixon's  actions  in  the  OaUey  oaae 
have  declalvely  demonstrated  who  won  that 
power  struggle  in  the  White  Hoiiae.  In  the 
President's  statement  on  the  case  in  a  press 
conference  before  the  trial  began,  he  said 
that  My  Lai  was  "a  maaaacre."  That  was  prej- 
udicial to  the  defendants  right  to  be  pre- 
sumed Innocent,  for  part  of  what  has  to  be 
proved  In  a  criminal  case  Is  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed. 

In  response  to  the  confused  and  sometimes 
almost  deranged  reactions  of  the  puMlc  to 
the  life  sentence  impoeed  on  Lieutenant 
Calley,  Mr.  Nlxon  the  publlo-rtiatlons  man 
Interfered  In  a  way  that,  aooording  to  aome 
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Impresalve  legal  a^aiaa,  be  bad  no  eatab- 
lished  right  to  under  the  law.  By  so  baatUy 
ordering  OaUey  released  from  the  stockade, 
and  by  asserting  that  be  would  review  and 
decided  the  case,  be  Insulted  the  Army,  wtaleb 
had  gone  to  commendable  lengtha  to  observe 
the  most  rigorous  atandarda  of  Judicial  pro- 
priety, and  he  made  the  chanoe  for  a  fair 
review  on  appeal  almost  inqwaalble.  Some  aay 
that  the  President  took  these  atepe  to  calm 
the  people  down,  and  othen  say  that  be  took 
them  to  get  votes.  (Harbert  O.  Klein,  i^o 
holds  the  tlUe  of  the  Administration 'a  Di- 
rector of  Communications,  told  reporters 
that  although  lawyers  mi^t  consider  Mr. 
Nixon's  move  iampptoptitkXx,  the  pi^llo  im- 
proved of  it.) 

Whatever  the  reason  for  tbe  President's 
acts,  he  defied  the  law  In  qjirlt  and  probably 
In  letter,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  he 
t(Hd  the  pec^le  that  all  men  are  ru>t  equal 
under  our  legal  system.  When  Mr.  Nixon  was 
sworn  in  as  President,  he  took  the  oath 
that  is  required  by  the  Constitution:  "I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  wUl  faltb- 
f\illy  execute  the  ofllce  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
Btltution  of  the  United  States."  On  numer- 
ous oocaslona,  President  Nlxon  haa  tried  to 
Ignore  or  aldestep  the  Constitution.  In  the 
CaUey  caae,  he  has  repudiated  It. 

As  we  listened  to  the  President's  speech 
last  week,  we  felt  as  though  he  were  speak- 
ing from  another  country.  He  seemed  not  to 
have  Uved  through  what  this  country  had 
lived  since  Lieutenant  Galley's  conviction. 
The  conviction  and  sentencing  of  Lieutenant 
Calley  had  made  tangible  the  enormous  bur- 
den of  responsibility  that  America  bears  for 
the  holocaust  in  Indo-Chlna. 

For  many  of  us,  the  CaUey  verdict  did  what 
the  horrifying  day-by-day  reports  of  the  war 
had  failed  to  do,  and  even  the  reports  of  My 
Lai  itself,  and  even  the  CaUey  trial :  it  drove 
us  Into  a  comer.  It  was  aa  If  the  moment 
we  paased  Judgment  on  thla  one  man  for 
what  he  had  done  in  Indo-Chlna,  we  were 
forced  to  Judge  ourselves.  The  anguish  of 
Indo-Chlna  became  wholly  ours,  and  our 
country  began  to  endure  a  torment  that 
cannot  abate  xmtU  the  war  ends.  This  tor- 
ment took  a  thousand  forms.  Some  people 
who  had  once  supported  the  war  now  Joined 
those  who  opposed  It. 

Others  who  had  supported  the  war  turned, 
In  confusion,  not  only  agalnat  the  war  but 
agalnat  everything  that  reminded  them  of 
the  war,  denouncing  the  war  and  the  anti- 
war movement,  the  Army  and  Ita  critics,  the 
massacre  and  the  conviction.  People  who  had 
already  oppoeed  the  war  for  years  now  began 
to  feel  their  own  complicity  as  taxpayers 
(followers  of  orders,  albeit  of  civil  orders). 
Some  people  were  moved  to  heightened  com- 
passion for  those  who  are  suffering  In  the 
war.  Others  seemed  to  ruthlessly  stamp  out 
all  feeling  within  themaelvea  for  innocent 
vlctlma  of  the  war,  including  tbe  ones  mur- 
dered at  My  Lai.  Many — perhaps  most — reac- 
tions ran  deeper  than  national  explanation 
can  follow. 

One  young  veteran  of  tbe  war  who  had 
lost  an  arm  said  that  the  conviction  showed 
he  had  lost  hla  arm  for  nothing.  (One  cannot 
imagine  that  be  would  suddenly  regain  his 
faith  in  the  cause  for  which  he  made  hla 
aacrlfice  if  tbe  conviction  were  to  be  reversed 
or  dlsmiased.)  Many  veterans  volunteered 
pubUc  confessions  of  crimes  they  themselves 
had  committed.  All  over  the  country,  tbe 
most  profound  questions  a  people  can  ask 
about  Itself  were  reopened,  and  we  were 
arguing  over  who  we  are  and  what  we  stand 
for.  Yet  beneath  the  seemingly  endless  di- 
vergence of  views  one  sentiment  did  appear 
nearly  unanimous:  America  had  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  aa  aoon  as  possible  in  order  to 
save  Itself. 

In  bis  speech,  tbe  President  also  apoke  of 
"anguiah,"  of  "despair,"  and  of  redeendng  tbe 
nation — seemingly  the  right  worda.  "I  be- 
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Ileve,  aa  Itxomaa  Jefferson  did,  that  Ameri- 
cans wlU  always  choose  hope  over  despair. 
.  .  .  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  prove  to  our 
friends  in  the  world  that  America's  sense  of 
reaponalbiUty  remains  the  world's  greatest 
single  hope  of  pteace,"  he  said,  and  be  went 
on  to  apeak  of  hla  hope — ahared  by  ao  many 
of  bis  countrymen — that  America  might 
"come  out  of  thla  searing  experience  with  a 
meastire  of  pride  in  our  nation,  confidence 
In  our  own  character,  and  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  spirit  of  America."  But  the  anguiah 
that  the  President  waa  speaking  of  waa  not 
the  countiya  anguiah.  He  was  speaking  of 
something  else — of  our  resolve  not  to  "give 
victory  to  the  Communists"  by  leaving  "pre- 
cipitately." Thla  ts  not  what  baa  been  bother- 
ing America  In  the  laat  few  weeks— or  in  the 
laat  few  years,  for  that  matter. 

The  speech  was  certainly  msant  to  draw 
our  attention  away  from  tbe  questlcms  that 
have  been  torturing  us,  but  tbe  devices  It 
eit^loyed  were  so  traaq)ai«ntly  oalcnilat^  to 
divert  our  attention  that  our  attsntloo  was 
drawn  back.  In  an  unezpeotsd,  roundabout 
way,  to  those  very  questlcKis. 

The  President  wanted  us  to  tblnk  only 
about  American  oasualtlss — ^wblob  are  lower 
now  than  tbsy  were  a  few  yean  ago— and  to 
forget  ths  Vlstnamess  oasualtlas.  But  wban 
he  said  that  "one  Amsrlean  dying  In  combat 
is  one  too  many,"  pictures  of  Vlstnamess, 
Cambodians,  and  Taotlans  dying  had  to  flash 
across  our  minds.  Against  tbs  backgroond 
of  the  lAotlan  Invaalon,  in  whlob  South  Vlet- 
nameee  had  so  recently  died  In  great  num- 
bers "to  save  American  lives"  and  to  speed 
our  withdrawal  (as  though  the  South  Vlsi- 
namase  Army  were  in  Indo-Otalna  to  protect 
ua,  rather  than  the  other  way  around) ,  tbe 
President's  omissions  were  more  vivid  than 
his  statement. 

With  an  almost  eerie  conslstenoy,  each  at 
the  Preatdent's  phrases  had  an  unintsnrtad 
echo  in  the  realm  ot  our  real  conosms.  Hs 
mentioned  "tbe  barbaric  .  .  .  use  of  prison- 
ers," but  though  tbe  Presidential  compas- 
sion for  prisoners  went  only  as  far  as  our 
own  men  in  North  Vietnam.  It  was  Impasatbls 
when  he  \ised  this  phrase  not  to  tlUnk  at 
victims  at  My  Lai — prlscHiers  wbo  bad  bssn 
mvirdered  by  the  score  In  cold  blood.  And 
when  the  Presldant  spoke  of  his  fear  that 
"we  would  lose  respect  tor  tbls  nation,  rs- 
spect  for  one  another,  reqiMot  for  otunlvas," 
he  was  speaking  of  wbat  hs  believed  might 
hi4>pen  at  some  future  date  If  he  "ibould 
move  to  end  this  war  without  regard  to  what 
bai^iens  to  South  Vietnam."  but  It  was  Im- 
possible not  to  tblnk  of  the  agony  we  were 
going  through  riifht  then  In  the  sftermath 
of  the  Oalley  conviction. 

As  we  can  see  all  around  ua,  what  endan- 
gers America  Is  not  what  might  happen  to 
South  Vietnam  after  an  American  with- 
drawal. What  endangers  America  Is  what 
we're  doing  to  ouiaelves  and  to  South  Viet- 
nam while  we  remain  there.  It  lent  "hoiT  we 
end  the  war  that  will  determine  "the  kind 
of  people  we  are,"  as  the  Praaldent  believes. 
but  whether  and  when  we  Mid  tbe  war.  The 
Prsaldent  once  said  he  was  afnid  that  ABMr- 
lea  would  beenme  a  "pitiful,  helpless  gianr* 
if  it  tailed  In  South  Yletaam.  hot  the  nal 
danger — a  danger  that  becomes  mote  urgent 
tbMi  ever  In  the  Ught  of  the  Frasldenf  s 
fallurs  to  aeknoirledfe  the  q>tntual  erlsls  In 
the  nation — Is  that  we  wUl  become  a  heart- 
less, headless  giant. 


AMERICANS  COMINO  HOME 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORT 

or  iLUMOis 

m  THE  HOTTSE  OF  aEPaESXNTATIVSS 

Thursday,  AprU  29,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States  with- 
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drew  an  additional  6,200  soldiers  fro^ 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1999.  there  were  532i- 
900  Americans  endurins  the  perils  of 
an  Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  281.4do 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keeit- 
ing  his  word. 


TRIBUTE  TO  S.  SMITR  QRISWOLp 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cAUPOounA 
DC  THI  HOU8S  OF  BKPBBSENTATIVES  , 

Thunday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened last  week  to  learn  oi  the  death  of 
S.  Smith  Orlswold.  who  was  one  of  otir 
Nation's  leading  pioneers  in  the  area  df 
air  pollution  control.  , 

I  worked  very  closely  wUh  "Oris"  when 
he  was  head  of  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  IMstrlet,  and  we  spo^t 
many  hoars  together  de'veloptng  deah 
air  legislation.  He  was  a  good  man,  anid 
all  of  us  who  have  fought  for  clean  a|r 
in  our  country  have  loet  a  friend. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rcco4d 
a  One  article  about  "Oris"  written  faer 
Colman  MoCarthy  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  published  in  the  AprD  21,  1971, 
edition:  i 

S.    S.    CHUSWOLD,   POLLtmON   FlOHTXS,   OlXfl 

(By  ColamaMoCartby) 

S.  Smith  arlswold,  a  leading  pioneer  flgute 
In  tbe  nation's  ctrnggle  against  air  pollu- 
tion, med  yeatanlar  at  Beth— <U  Naval  Med- 
Inal  Center  at  the  age  at  sa  after  a  long  flgUt 
agalnat  cancer. 

He  teamed  his  trade  In  what  waa  then  tl|e 
■nog  Apttal  of  the  weatem  world,  IM 
Angelee,  a  title  other  dtlee  might  dubiously 
claim.  Prom  1»64  to  1965,  Mr.  Ortswold  aerrtd 
as  the  air  pdlntlon  oontrol  officer  for  tl^e 
county  of  Loa  Angelee.  { 

■  i>urlng  those  eleven  yaaze,  liCr.  OrlswolIU 
who  had  a  low  tolerance  for  stalls  and  put- 
offs,  brooght  thousands  of  poUutlon  cases  to 
eourt,  getting  ooavtettons  or  guUty  pleas  lb 
06  per  cent.  No  poQatlon  control  oOoer  any- 
where In  the  country  has  matched  tl4> 
record.  \ 

Known  as  a  pluggar,  Ur.  Orlswold  w^s 
hardnoeed  about  his  facts  and  had  a  fllnly 
Impulse  to  say  what  he  thought.  He  made 
a  speech  ta  Houston  In  1064  that  was  tfi 
early  pump  on  the  brake  of  public  oplalob 
that  le  now  trying  to  stop  the  runaway  ptolh 
lem  of  automohUe  poUntlon. 

"Xverythtng  that  the  industry  is  able  |o 
do  today  (19M)  to  oontrol  auto  eochaust  was 
poaslhle  teetuUoaUy  10  years  ago,"  he  said. 
"V<y  new  pnadplas  had  to  be  dsreloped;  qo 
techoologieal  aAfaafee  was  needed;  no  so(- 
eottflo  tweaXiiiuiuli  was  nqutrcd." 

Ifia.  OrtewoM  deptaSed  ttw  anfio  BMkHs  4s 
people  crusted  wttti  "lanwmm  and  apathi" 
who  bad  "bought  10  yean  of  delay  and  ua- 
hampored  freedom  to  pour  »tHitftM  of  toils 
of  toxic  oontamlnatlon  Into  the  atmo^>here4" 

Ut.  Orlswold  add  tlMt  to  peoi^e  imerest^d 
In  pzoflts,  q>endlng  for  the  development  anU 
produetlon  of  salMnnt  oootrols  was  a  Uabuitv. 
"Oontrol  of  air  pollntkm  does  not  make  cafi 
easier  to  sell.  It  does  not  make  them  cheaper 
to  produee,  and  It  does  not  radnoe  oome- 
back  on  the  warranty."  ! 

At  the  time  of  the  speech.  Ut.  Orlnrotd 
estimated  that  the  Industry  was  spending 
only  $1  mnilon  a  year  for  pottutlon  oontrtia. 
He  oontraeted  this  sum  with  the  total  oun- 
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tainsd  earnings  la  1068  of  22  auto  oompany 
exeontlvee  and  with  the  01  billion  being  spent 
for  106ft  model  changes. 

"In  short"  concluded  Mr.  Orlswold,  "dur- 
ing the  past  decade  the  industry's  total  in- 
veetment  In  controlling  the  nation's  Ko.  1 
air  pollution  proUem.  a  blight  that  la  cost- 
ing the  reet  ct  us  more  than  $11  billion  a 
year,  has  oonstttuted  leae  than  one  year's 
Mimrj  for  23  of  their  aiecuttvee." 

Mr.  Orlswold's  poaitlaD  became  the  genesis 
of  a  Justice  Department  dvil  antitrust  suit 
filed  In  January,  1060.  The  government 
charged  the  four  major  VS.  auto  manufac- 
turers and  tbeir  trade  association  with 
oonsplrlng  to  delay  develc^ment  and  Installa- 
tion of  devloes  to  curb  automotive  air  pollu- 
tion. The  case  was  eventually  settled  by  con- 
sent decree. 

m  loes,  Mr.  Orlswold  left  L>oe  Angelee  to 
beoome  abatement  and  oontrol  chief  at 
HXW's  Office  for  Air  PoUutlon  Oontrol.  Be 
soon  discovered  that  Washington,  like  Loe 
Angeles,  was  an  atmosphere  cesqKX>l- 

"I  bad  an  apartment  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue,"  he  recalled  last  year,  "and  the  liv- 
ing room  had  white  curtains.  In  six  months' 
time,  they  were  filthy.  In  Callfomla,  your 
draperies  last  four  or  five  years  and  us\iaUy 
the  sun  rots  them  before  they  need  a  clean- 
ing." 

Mr.  Orlswold's  actions  and  thoughts  at 
HEW  htiped  In  the  passage  of  the  1967  Air 
Quality  Control  Act.  Soon,  however,  Mr. 
Orlswold  came  to  believe  that  the  abatement 
efforts  he  had  built  up  were  being  diluted  or 
ignored.  He  left  the  government  in  late  1967 
and  become  a  private  consultant  In 
Washington. 

Although  aggreaslve  and  raw-edged  In  his 
public  life,  Mr.  Orlswold  was  privately  gen- 
tle, easygoing  and  wry,  Interviewing  report- 
ers found  Mr.  Orlswold  extremely  modest 
about  his  accomplishments  in  Loe  Angeles 
and  Washington.  He  once  said  he  was  un- 
aware that  bis  1964  speech  laid  out  the  es- 
sentials of  an  antitrust  case. 

Nothing  might  have  happened  had  not 
Ralph  Nader,  then  an  obscure  volunteer 
worker  in  the  Labor  Department,  happened 
onto  the  ^>eech  and  perceived  Its  potential 
exploslvenese.  Nader  interested  Justice  De- 
partment lawyers  In  the  facts  set  out  by  Mr. 
Orlswold. 

On  becoming  a  free-lance  consultant  Mr. 
Orlswold  was  In  demand.  Officials  in  places 
as  diverse  as  Maine  and  Puerto  Rico  called 
hiTn  in.  "They  want  Industry,"  he  explained, 
"but  they  want  it  clean." 

"When  the  public  gets  outraged  at  the  air 
poUu'tton  aU  around  them,  the  politicians 
and  lawmakers  won't  be  afraid  to  act  force- 
fully and  stop  the  polluters.  Nor  will  they 
be  heeltant  to  raise  and  q>end  the  money  for 
poUutlon  control,  because  the  politicians 
love  a  safe  and  popular  Issue." 

Mr.  Orlswold  is  survived  by  tUs  wife,  Inge- 
borg,  of  Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  Oary  Swanson,  and  his  father,  W.  H. 
Orlswold,  both  of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  a 
brother.  W.  H.  Orlswold.  Jr.,  of  Ypellantl. 
Mich.,  and  one  granddaughter. 


THE  ALLK3ATORS  ARE  SNAPPINO 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  FUlMSILVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVEa 
Thursday,  Aprti  29,  1971 

Mr.  OAYDOe.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  recently  I 
read  a  homoroas  version  of  a  job  descrip- 
tion for  a  civil  engineer  which,  I  believe, 
can  be  oaed  as  an  analogy  for  this  coun- 
try's 8ituati(ni  in  the  field  of  free  and 
fair  foreign  trade. 


April  SO,  19ri 

According  to  the  description  the  ob- 
jective of  a  dedicated  engineer  is  to  thor- 
oughly analyze  all  situations  as  they  im- 
pend, anticipate  all  problems  prior  to 
their  occurrence,  have  answers  for  those 
problems  and  move  swiftly  to  solve  them 
when  called  upon.  However,  the  descrip- 
tion observes,  when  the  engineer  is  up 
to  ills  hips  in  alligators  it  is  often  difficult 
to  remember  lils  biltlal  objective  was  to 
drain  the  swamp. 

Similarly,  Uncle  Sam  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated worker  in  the  field  of  intematianal 
free -fair  trade.  He  diligently  has  sought 
t»  analyze,  anticipate,  and,  with  a  far 
less  de^iee  of  success,  solve  the  problems 
that  have  arisen.  However,  many  of  tils 
major  domestic  industries  now  are  feel- 
ing the  bite  of  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Steel  imports,  for  instance,  are  off  to 
a  record  start  in  1971,  totaling  more 
than  2.5  million  tons  for  the  first  2 
months  of  this  year.  This  figure  is  71.5 
percent  greater,  or  1.4  million  ttms  more, 
than  what  was  shipped  into  the  coun^ 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  Stain- 
less and  alloy  steel  Imports  totaled  al- 
most 93,000  during  this  2-m<mth  period. 
13,000  tons  more  than  in  the  compuable 
period  of  last  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  thf  ultraf  ree  traders 
in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  issue  this 
warning.  The  alligators  are  snipping. 


cabora-bassa  dam 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV^ 

Thursday,  AprU  29,  1971 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  con- 
sidering an  application  from  the  General 
Electric  Co.  to  provide  $55  million  for 
financing  a  transformer  for  the  Cabora- 
Bassa  Dam  being  constructed  by  the 
Portuguese  in  Mozambique. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  some  montiis 
ago.  gave  its  preliminary  approval  of  the 
project.  Their  decision  was  purely  eco- 
nomic. Now.  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  International,  Monetary,  and  Fi- 
nancial Policy  is  considering  the  loan's 
soundness. 

This  Council  is  composed  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Commerce,  and  Treasury, 
as  well  as  the  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Each  member  views  request  loans  from 
a  particular  vantage  point 

The  Cabora-Bassa  Dam  project  is  a 
politically  sensitive  issue.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  construction  of  tlve  dam  will 
strengthen  Portugal's,  South  Africa's, 
and  Rhodesia's  hold  on  black  southern 
Africa. 

The  Organization  for  African  Unity 
Summit  Conference,  in  1970,  categorical- 
ly condemned  the  Cabora-Bassa  Dam 
project.  By  helping  General  Electric  fi- 
nance this  transformer  tlie  United  States 
appears  to  l)e  condoning  policies  of  ex- 
ploitation, racism,  and  colonialism.  Too 
often,  we  have  been  associated  with  these 
policies — many  times  unjustly.  We  must 
not,  at  this  time,  risk  alienating  a  devel- 
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oping  and  vital  black  Africa  by  identify- 
ing  ourselves    with    the   Cabora-Bassa 

project. 

I  have  written  letters  urging  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  and  the  President  of  the 
Ebcport-Import  Bank,  Henry  Kearns,  to 
deny  General  Electric's  application. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DIRECTOR  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  MAKTUUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  8, 
1971,  Col.  Walter  E.  Stone  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Police  wrote  a  stirring  letter 
supporting  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  FBI.  He  salt  this  letter  to  Chief 
John  R.  Shryoek.  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  the  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, urging  that  groups'  endorsement. 
Chief  Shryoek  brought  this  letter  to  my 
attention. 

In  the  wake  of  the  recent  attacks  on 
Mr.  Hoover,  I  find  Colonel  Stone's  letter 
an  inspiration.  His  moving  defoise  of 
the  FBI  and  its  Director  should  be  read 
and  considered  by  our  collesigues,  and 
I,  therefore,  Insert  it  in  the  Recorb  at 
this  point: 

f, ,  Division  or  Stats  Poljcx, 

NorthScituate.BJ..FebTtiaTy24,1971. 
Chief  John  R.  Sbbtock, 
President,      International      AsBodatlon      of 
Chiefs  of   Police,   Washington,  D.C. 

DcAR  Ohhf  Bhktock:  As  a  police  ofDcer 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Conunlttee, 
lACP,  I  wish  to  express  my  concern  over 
the  \mfounded  public  criticism  being  leveled 
at  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  by  a  minority  of 
persons  in  some  position  of  Influence.  Their 
remarks,  if  reported  accurately  by  the  mass 
media,  seem  to  me  to  indicate  an  unwar- 
ranted attempt  to  Impugn  the  Image  and 
credltabllity  of  this  great  American  whose 
deeds  and  performances  stand  preeminent 
In  the  world. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  such  unjusti- 
fiable comments  about  Mr.  Hoover  (and.  In 
some  Instances  the  entire  FBI)  are  being 
made  by  non -professionals  at  a  time  when 
the  signs  of  lawlessness  throughout  the 
nation  are  broadening  In  scope  and  demand 
a  continuum  of  the  special  confidence  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  have  for  the  PBI 
today  and  in  the  ability  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
to  provide  expert  administration.  This  is 
why  I  have  been  stirred  to  oommunlcate  with 
you  In  this  way  and  why  I  believe  it  is 
vitally  important  at  this  time  that  the 
lACP  Executive  Committee  declare  pub- 
licly its  support  and  approval  of  PBI  opera- 
tions, its  purposes,  and  Mr.  Hoover's  leader- 
ship. Por  this  reason,  I  reepectfulty  request 
that  a  public  statement  of  this  tenor  be 
made  by  the  Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

In  my  c^Hnion,  such  a  statement  should 
project  a  support  of  the  FBI  as  a  total  bu- 
reaucratic entity  within  a  bureaooratlc 
■oelety  having  as  Its  responstbllity  the 
purpose  of  internal  sec\irlty  for  the  people 
attempt  to  bring  about  disorder,  distortion  of 
social  Justice,  and  perversion  of  the  rights  of 
Individuals.  I  believe  crltloLsms  aimed  at  Mr. 
Hoover  are  grounded  In  presumption,  opinion, 
and  appear  to  be  Leftist  leaning.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  basic  truth  the  Big  Lie  leveled  at  this 
man  should  be  exposed  for  what  it  really  Is — 
that  of  a  Big  Lie. 
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Por  almost  five  decades  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
exemplified  the  epitome  of  AmerloanlBm  In  its 
true  sense  of  equality.  In  its  true  sense  of 
efficiency  In  government,  and  in  Its  true  sense 
of  non-partisan  political  example.  The  cour- 
age, loyalty,  dedlcaUon  and  integrity  of  the 
American  people  to  Justice,  law  <aid  the  Amer- 
ican Ideal  has  been  the  subetance  of  his  per- 
formance in  a  long  and  honorable  public  serv- 
ice career.  There  are  those  who,  by  Innuendo, 
blatant  allegation,  and  surreptltiousness,  pre- 
meditate the  destruction  of  this  man's  Image, 
the  Ideal  of  the  American  way  of  life,  and  the 
laws  of  government  that  prevail.  As  a  oo-part- 
uer  in  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  it  Is  the  responsibility — Indeed 
the  duty — of  the  lACP  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  and  to  support  J.  Edgar  Hoover  by 
denouncing  these  irresponsible  attacks. 
Sincerely, 

Ool.  WA1.TMI  E.  Stone, 

Superintentlent . 


WILD  HORSE  LETTERS  FROM 
CHILDREN 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


OF   UAMTLUn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  29,  1971 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  few  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  letters  that  children 
have  written  on  behalf  of  the  legislation 
I  introduced  to  protect  the  wild  horses 
of  the  American  West.  Many  adults  have 
written  too,  but  the  youngsters'  letters 
are  especially  warm  and  direct. 
Wrote  Cindy  Bartram: 
Why  do  people  have  to  be  cruel  to  horses? 
The  day  I  found  out  about  this  I  was  sad  and 
that  night  I  cried  because  I  love  horees  more 
than  any  other  animal  In  the  whole  wide 
world  .  .  .  Horses  have  a  great  deal  of  use, 
like  riding  and  friendship. 

My  bill  would  put  the  dwindling  herds 
under  the  protection  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  would  set  aside 
ranges  for  them  and  would  set  regula- 
tions to  protect  them.  Some  youngsters 
had  ideas  of  how  this  should  be  done. 

Wrote  Keith  Knoth  and  Brian  Faber 
of  358  Brook  Avenue,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y.: 

I  think  a  radar  station  should  be  set  up. 
That  way  you  could  see  the  helleoc^ters 
(Used  for  rounding  up  wild  horses  for 
slaughter)  overhead. 

And  Domlnlck  Pelll  wrote: 

If  they  slaughter  wUd  horses,  they  should 
not  use  trucks  to  catch  them,  they  should 
also  use  horses. 

Instead  of  rounding  up  wild  horses  for 
use  in  pet  food,  Kevin  Wood  of  Cedar 
Grove,  NJ.,  suggested  that  "artificial 
horse  meat  could  be  used." 

David  Barton  of  Route  5.  Box  499, 
Springfield.  Mo.,  had  an  alternate  'd^a: 

I  don't  like  mustangs  being  killed  for  dog 
food  so  I  want  you  to  make  a  law  on  It  be- 
cause we  in  Missouri  can  feed  scraps  to  them. 

Charlie  Webster  of  23  Meadow  Drive, 
Bay  Shore,  N.Y.,  said: 

Here  Is  an  idea.  Take  a  small  plane  fulled 
with  sleeping  gas  and  spray  the  horses  and 
then  take  a  special  branding  iron  and  brand 
th«m.  Or  make  a  giant  fence  about  90  miles 
long  and  lock  It  up  so  no  one  can  get  a 
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horse  from  it.  Put  a  steel  top  with  holes  so 
they  can  breathe. 

One  of  my  favorite  letters  came  from 
Ellen  Roy  of  R.R.  I,  Rankin.  Dl.,  who 
wrote: 

I  love  hordes  and  I  don't  like  to  see  them 
hurt.  We  like  horsee  all  our  family  does.  X1\ 
name  Dads,  moms,  Leea  and  me,  Ellen,  and 
in  the  same  order,  Jody,  Blaie  and  Blllle. 
Bill  Is  the  best  horse  In  the  world  to  every 
one  that  has  seen  him. 

But  one  girl  in  my  class  Is  scared  of  him. 
I  dont  like  her. 

Donna  Jane  Wilson  of  Wasco,  Calif., 
wrote: 

I  am  eleven  years  old  and  will  soon  be 
living  about  twenty  miles  from  town  where 
there  are  coyote,  fox.  muskrat,  skunk,  deer 
and  other  small  animals.  I  will  have  a  horse 
and  a  skunk  of  my  own.  IX  all  animals  are 
not  protected,  pretty  soon  others  kids  won't 
get  to  see  and  play  with  animals  like  I  have. 

I  could  not  make  out  the  signature, 
but  I  also  liked  the  letter  that  said: 

If  the  people  who  ate  killing  the  horses 
were  horses,  they  wouldn't  like  it  eather. 

Chris  Peterstm  of  1905  Merlkoke  Ave.. 
Wantagh,  L.I.,  wrote: 

I  am  supporting  you  all  the  way  ...  I 
have  written  the  President. 

Sarah  Weiss,  a  second  grader  at  the 
Solomon  Schechter  Day  Schocd  in  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.,  wrote: 

Say  It  IB  Illegal,  please.  I  like  wUd  horses. 
Please  try  not  to  kill  wild  horses.  I  love  wUd 
horses.  I  love  horses,  too.  So  please  try  to 
stop  It,  oh  pie 


And  Jacqueline  Bloom,  of  the  same 
class,  said: 

I  wish  that  there  was  a  law,  that  if  a 
hunter  kills  a  horse,  that  would  be  lUegaL 

A  letter  from  224  Goodrich  St.  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  said: 

My  name  Is  Carla  Cataldl.  I  am  8  years  old. 
I  love  horses  very  very  much.  I  read  where 
you  are  trying  to  save  the  wild  horses.  I 
wonder  if  I  may  have  one  horse? 

Pat  Wyn  of  Route  3,  Box  37A,  Neway- 
go. Mich.,  wrote  Greg : 

I  read  your  article  that  was  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 8th  Issue  that  was  In  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  I  was  very  glad  you  are  doing  some- 
thing or  at  least  trying,  to  save  the  wild 
horses.  ...  I  think  if  we  got  enough  people 
to  oppose  the  kllliugs  we  could  win. 

We  think  that  because  of  letters  like 
Pat's,  we  can  win.  We  hope  so. 

In  addition  to  these  letteic,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  one  sent  to  President 
Nixon  from  Jennie  Daily,  who  argues 
that  horses  should  be  protected  because, 
first,  horse  manure  is  better  than  auto 
exhaust;  second,  horses  would  provide 
cheap  transportation  in  a  depression; 
and.  third,  horses  are  gentle  and  lovable. 

Jennie  is  a  sixth  grader  at  Suimyside 
School,  Bonita.  Calif.  Her  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  had  110  signatures. 

Here  Is  the  letter: 

I  think  that  WUd  Horse's  should  have  a 
chance  to  live. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  there  was  an  article 
in  the  Senior  Weekly  Reader  about  Wild 
Horse's  being  tri4>ped,  and  killed  for  dog 
and  cat  food. 

Many  people  think  there  Is  a  depression 
coming.  Well,  Just  suppose  there  Is,  Horse's 
would  come  in  very  handy  for  us. 
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Some  of  th«  people  at  our  school  feel  tite 
same  way  and  we  thinly  that  Horse's  sbould 
have  a  chance  to  be  ridden  for  transportation 
In  stead  of  cars,  besides  Horse's  mani^re 
helps  plants  and  flowers  grow  better,  wh0n 
all  motor  vehicle's  make  alot  of  pollution. 

To  keep  a  car  would  cost  more  thAn  to 
keep  a  horse : 

CAB 

You  must  be  16  old  or  older  to  drive  a  c$i. 
It  costs  $500,000  at  least:  $30  license  plates 
(a  year);  tlSO  Insuranoe;  $360  gas  and  bll 
($6  a  week);  $8  license;  t3  antifreeze;  |B0 
maintenance   (repair);   total  cost  $1,0S1. 

HOBSX 

Tou  may  ride  at  any  age.  Only  $175  foil  a 
horse  or  more:  $50  saddle  &  Brlddle  but  you 
don't  need  a  saddle;  $3  halter  and  lead  8tra|>; 
$3  hoof  equipment;  $100  board  (feed-strakr; 
rent  place);  $6  vet  (worming,  cold,  etci); 
total  cost  $336. 

Besides  all  this.  Horses  are  gentle,  a^d 
lovable. 

Here  are  people  that  want  to  save  o\ir  W^d 
Horse's  and  use  them  for  transportation. 
(Signed  by  119  persons.) 


DON  LUCE  ORDERED  TO  LEAVE 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  Tsmntuxx  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBKSKNTATIVEfl 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  from  Saigon  that  re- 
porter Don  Luce  is  being  forced  to  leave 
the  country  la  indeed  shocking. 

For  12  years  this  reporter  has  work$d 
to  improve  the  lives  of  the  war-ravag$d 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Don  Luce  w$ui 
most  helpful  to  me  when  I  visited  Vlei- 
nam  last  summer,  and  I  find  this  actlQn 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
be  utterly  reprehensible  and  a  step  back- 
ward in  the  long  and  torturous  fight  for 
the  individual  rights  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese citizens. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  April  28  $y 
the  UjS.  Conference  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  strongly  condemning  this 
action  by  the  Saigon  Oovemment,  ai^d 
I  include  It  at  this  point  in  the  RecoM)  : 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  the  World  Council 
of  Chuichee  In  Annual  Meeting  at  Albaqy, 
New  York,  today  learned  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  govemziient  has  ordered  tlie 
World  Co\incll  oorreepondent  In  Saigon,  D^ 
Luce,  to  leave  the  country  by  May  16.  It 
condemns  this  action  ot  the  Selgon  Oov- 
emment. 

Don  Luce,  throughout  12  yean  of  servl^ 
in  Vietnam,  as  an  agriculturist  and  Joumefl- 
laC  has  rendered  outstanding  humanltartAn 
service  to  the  ordinary  people  of  this  wfur 
ravaged  land.  Accepting  for  himself  their 
living  standard  and  language,  he  has  Ideti- 
Ufled  his  life  with  theirs  In  every  poealtfle 
way.  and  his  writings  have  given  their  aspira- 
tions for  peace  and  freedom  a  voloe  heatd 
literally  around  the  world. 

We  commend  Don  Luce's  unceasing  efforts 
In  behalf  of  all  prisoners,  military  and  polit- 
ical, who  languish  In  prisons  and  camps 
throughout  Indochina  today.  We  partlculaay 
commend  his  role  last  summer  In  disclosing 
the  Inhuman  "tiger  cage"  dungeons  of  South 
Vietnam's  poUtlc&l  prison  on  Con  Son  Islan(d. 
The  strict  observance  of  the  Geneva  Conve»- 
tlons  on  war  prisoners  now  held  In  the  South 
U  Indispensable  to  U.S.  efforts  to  secure  t^e 
release  of  VS.  prisoners  held  In  the  Nortp 
The  UJS.  Conference  of  the  World  Council  ^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Churches  believes  that  the  highest  Interests 
at  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  n.S.  Oov- 
emments.  Jointly  responsible  for  the  Intol- 
erable prison  conditions  which  Don  Luce,  to- 
gether with  UJ3.  Congresmen  WUllam  R.  An- 
derson and  Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  brought  to 
light,  were  well  served  by  his  courageous  re- 
porting. It  deeply  regrets  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  give  voice  to  the  hopes 
and  needs  of  the  sllenoed  people  of  Indo- 
china. 

The  Conference  sees  this  action  by  the  Sai- 
gon government  as  a  further  example  of  the 
repression  of  a  free  press  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  Conference  that 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  best  served  by  a  liberalizing  of 
the  restralnte  Imposed  by  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  upon  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign press  within  that  country. 


April  SO,  1971 


PLANNING  AND  CONSERVATION 
IN  SWEDEN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  an  April  1971  statement  from 
the  Swedish  Information  Service  out- 
lining some  of  the  environmental  plan- 
ning and  conservation  activities  being 
carried  forward  in  Sweden. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  information 
with  my  colleagues  and,  therefore,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  Swedish  Informa- 
tion Service  statement  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Planking  and  Conservation  in  Sweden 
(By  Lars  Emmelln) 

solid  waste  DISPOaAL 

The  problems  of  solid  waste  are  literally 
threatening  to  grow  out  of  control.  Every 
Swede  now  produces  approximately  250  kilo- 
grams of  domestic  solid  waste  per  year.  This 
amount  Increases  by  some  3  to  4  per  cent 
every  year  and  will  double  sometime  In  the 
1990*8.  In  addition.  Industries  produce  a 
variety  of  solid  wastes,  building  and  con- 
struction add  further  quantities,  and  after 
a  statistical  average  life  of  9  years  every  car 
becomes  a  waste  disposal  problem. 

This  Issue  of  Environmental  Planning  will 
be  devoted  to  some  of  the  problems  of  solid 
wastes  and  the  way  they  have  been  tackled 
m  Sweden. 

NEW  legislation 

As  of  the  1st  of  January  this  year,  the 
municipalities  have  the  sole  responsibility 
for  ooUectlon  and  disposal  of  wastes.  The 
legislation  gives  the  municipalities  absolute 
responsibility.  In  1973,  this  will  be  coupled 
with  a  monopoly  on  the  handling  of  all 
domestic  waste.  The  basis  for  a  sound  econ- 
omy oif  collecting  and  diapoelng  of  the 
wastes  from  the  entire  municipality  will  thus 
be  established,  making  It  possible  to  collect 
from  the  rural  areas  without  prohibitive 
costs  to  the  Individual  households. 

The  fines  for  Illegal  dumping  of  wastes. 
Uttering  or  leaving  scrapped  cars  have  been 
raised  considerably.  A  municipality  which 
has  to  cleMU  up  an  Illegal  dump  can  send 
the  bUl  to  those  who  made  it.  This  ensures 
that  the  municipal  responsibility  and  monop- 
oly is  not  misused. 

The  municipalities  can  also  handle  Indus- 
trial waste  products  which  may  make  opera - 
tlona  more  economical  In  certain  cases. 

KEOIONAL  PLANNING 

Whatever  method  used  for  the  disposal  of 
wastes  It  Is  normally  economical  to  operate 
on  a  larger  scale.  Planning  Is  at  present  go- 


ing on  to  ensure  regional  cooperation  be- 
tween municipalities  for  waste  coUectlon  and 
disposal. 

The  regions  are  determined  on  an  economic 
basis  primarily,  by  a  computer  program.  Con- 
sideration Is  not  given  to  county  bovmdarles 
or  other  admlniatraUve  units  other  than  the 
municipalities. 

The  planning  is  given  both  a  geographical 
and  a  time  scale.  The  number  of  regions  will 
gradually  diminish  in  the  futiu*. 

To  handle  the  waste  collection  and  disposal 
a  special  company  was  formed  in  1970  by  the 
Swedish  Development  Company  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipalities.  This  company, 
IKAB  will  handle  ordinary  domestic  and 
industrial  wastes  for  the  municipalities. 

TREATMENT   OF  WASTES 

At  present  most  of  the  domestic  wastes  are 
disposed  of  In  duiinps.  These  have  created 
many  problems.  If  badly  maiuiged  they  cause 
water  and  air  pollution,  rats  and  other  pests 
thrive  and  may  become  pubUc  health  prob- 
lems. In  some  of  the  urban  areas  suitable 
sites  are  lacking. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
waste  is  incinerated.  The  proportion  so 
treated  Is  expected  to  rise  gradually,  reaching 
some  40  per  cent  in  the  early  1980's.  Incinera- 
tion is  recommended  mainly  because  of  the 
great  reduction  In  volume  achieved.  Certain 
types  of  solid  waste  must  be  burned  for  sani- 
tary reasons.  Critics  of  this  method  of  waste 
disposal  point  out  that  for  many  reasons — 
one  being  the  Increasing  amount  of  plaistics 
in  the  wastes — Incineration  Is  unsuitable 
because  of  the  air  pollution  It  may  cause. 
From  a  resource  management  point  of  view 
Incineration  Is  considered  a  bad  solution  to 
the  waste  problem.  Every  year  potential  raw 
materials  worth  some  Skr  600  million  (U.S. 
$100  million)  are  made  unavailable  by  vari- 
ous methods  of  waste  disposal. 

COMPOSTING   WITH  SLXTDGE 

One  method  of  waste  disposal  which  Is 
subject  to  intense  study  at  present  is  com- 
posting the  wastes  together  with  sludge  from 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants.  Compost- 
ing of  a  homogenizate  of  solid  wastes  is  no 
new  method.  Several  plants  are  in  operation 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
present  Swedish  experiments  are  conducted 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  If  the  method  Is 
possible  under  the  climatic  conditions  pres- 
ent. 

The  main  point  of  Interest  seems  to  be  the 
composting  of  solid  waste  with  sewage  sludge. 
The  reason  for  adding  sludge  Is  mainly  that  a 
certain  balance  between  the  amount  of  car- 
bon and  nitrogen  Is  necessary  for  the  biologi- 
cal degradation  processes  occurring  in  a  com- 
post. Domestic  solid  waste  Is  composed  of 
approximately  60  percent  paper  making  It 
rich  in  carbon.  Sludge  on  the  other  hand  is 
rich  in  nitrogen. 

The  end  product  of  a  composting  process 
Is  a  potentially  valuable  fertilizer.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  both  agriculture  and  forestry 
could  use  It.  If  only  six  to  seven  per  ceit  of 
the  arable  land  was  used  with  success  for  the 
deposition  of  the  compost  most  disposal  prob- 
lems would  be  solved. 

Several  questions  must  however  be  an- 
swered before  the  compost  can  be  considered 
a  realistic  alternative.  The  economics  are 
largely  unknown  and  problems  of  environ- 
mental poisons  and  harmful  micro-organisms 
particularly  in  the  sludge  have  not  been 
solved.  One  of  the  necessary  requisites  seems 
to  be  a  separation  of  waste  water  from  house- 
holds and  industries  or  at  least  a  detoxifica- 
tion of  industrial  effluent  before  it  Is  dis- 
charged Into  the  municipal  treatment  plants. 

COLLECTION  OP  WASTES 

Most  of  the  domestic  waste  is  collected 
manually  with  the  aid  of  special  trucks  and 
usually  with  hydraulic  compression  of  the 
wastes.  This  method  has  several  drawbacks. 
The  costs  are  high  and  rising,  the  trucks  and 
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ofliopresslng  equipment  are  fairly  noisy  in 
■pits  of  great  improvements  made  recently 
Jnd  the  method  may  constitute  a  sanitary 
DToblem  if  mismanaged. 

In  the  towns  of  Sollentuna  and  Sundby- 
tierg  outside  Stockholm,  systems  of  automatic 
collection  and  compression  are  now  In  op- 
eration. The  waste  is  transported  in  pipes  by 
rtcuum  to  a  container  with  compression 
eouipment.  The  system  U  completely  closed 
ind  the  containers  handled  by  special  trucks. 

The  Sollentuna  system,  built  by  Centralsug 
AB,  is  the  more  advanced  having  a  control 
gyitem  which  opens  the  necessary  valves  In  a 
sequence  as  the  waste  passes  along  the  pipes. 

A  comparison  of  the  costs  for  manual  col- 
lection methods  and  a  complete  vacuum  sys- 
tem Indicates  that  the  Utter  is  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run  in  areas  with  hojises 
of  three  or  more  stories.  Initial  investment  is 
of  course  greater.  But  over  a  6-10  year  pe- 
riod this  Is  outweighed  by  savings  made:  The 
vacuum  system  requires  less  space,  no  prep- 
aration for  heavy  trucks  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  each  house  and  is  less  sensitive  to 
rising  labor  costs. 

ELSCTBICITT  PSOM  WASTES 

In  Hdgdalen  in  Stockholm  an  incineration 
plant,  which  uses  the  heat  from  burning 
wastes  for  power  generation,  started  opera- 
tion in  1970. 

The  domestic  wastes  from  the  Stockholm 
region  contain  some  60  per  cent  paper.  This  is 
combiuatlon  with  other  factors,  including 
the  large  amounts  produced.  In  the  area, 
makes  it  possible  to  use  the  wastes  in  a  ther- 
moelectric plant.  When  the  H6gdalen  plant 
reaches  full  capacity  the  output  of  electric 
energy  wUl  be  24  Megawatts.  Of  these  22  MW 
will  be  sold.  The  reduction  in  waste  disposal 
costs  due  to  this  will  be  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  plant  Is  equipped  with  electro-filters 
to  eliminate  particulate  air  pollution.  Instal- 
lation of  other  pollution  control  equipment 
to  cope  with  future  problems  from  harmful 
flue  gases  has  been  prepared. 

SCBAPFKDCAU 

The  problem  of  scrapped  cars  seems  to  be 
well  on  Its  way  towards  a  solution  in  Swe- 
den. In  1971  a  fragmentation  plant  for  cars 
will  become  operational  In  Balmstad  on  the 
Swedish  west  coast.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
Is  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  cars  scrapped  each  year  In  Sweden. 
This  means  that  the  plant  will  handle  one 
car  per  minute.  One  of  the  main  environ- 
mental problems  eliminated  at  the  -Balmstad 
plant  is  the  open  burning  of  oU  residues, 
textiles  and  other  combustible  parts  of  the 
can  which  Is  practiced  at  other  places. 

The  plant  in  Halmstad  will  handle  cars 
from  all  over  the  country.  These  will  be 
collected,  stripped  of  any  valuable  parts, 
compressed  and  sent  to  HalmBt^wl  by  sub- 
contractors to  the  owners  of  the  Halmstad 
plant,  BUfragmenterlng  AB. 

ECONOMICS  OP  SCRAPPING  CARS 

The  National  Office  of  Organization  and 
Management  proposed  a  way  of  financing  the 
expensive  and  complicated  control  of  car 
scrapping  In  1970.  At  the  time  of  sale  of 
every  new  car  a  special  scrapping  charge 
would  be  paid  to  a  national  organization 
equipped  for  scrapping  cars.  The  last  owner 
would  receive  the  same  stun  on  delivery  of 
the  car  to  this  organization.  If  this  charge 
is  set  correctly  the  organization  should  be 
able  to  operate  on  the  interests  of  the  ac- 
cumulated charges. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  several. 
The  costs  to  society  for  scrapped  cars  would 
be  borne  by  those  wlu>  benefit  from  the  use 
of  cars.  The  owners  receive  positive  stimula- 
tion to  dispose  of  their  cars  In  a  legal 
maimer  and  the  trade  In  old  cars,  which 
oonctltutes  a  definite  road  safety  problem, 
would  diminish.  The  company  handling  the 
can  would  have  an  economic  basU  for 
rational  management  including  pollution 
control. 
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BANSLINa  OP  DANGEROUS  WA8TIB 

In  1970  the  government-owned  Swedish 
Development  Company  togetiier  with  the 
Swedish  Association  of  Municipal  Authori- 
ties and  the  Cooperative  Union  and  Whole- 
sale Society  of  Sweden  formed  the  SAKAB 
or  Svensk  Avfallskonverterlng  AB  (Waste 
Conversion  Ltd.). 

This  company  will  handle  dangerous,  poi- 
sonous or  other  kinds  of  difficult  wastes.  One 
of  the  first  actions  of  the  con4>any  was  to 
handle  quantities  of  products  containing  DDT 
from  households  wanting  to  get  rid  of  this 
substance  when  the  DDT  ban  went  Into 
effect. 

SAKAB  operates  through  regional  collec- 
tion units  owned  either  by  the  company  or, 
as  In  the  case  of  oU  residues,  in  cooperation 
with  the  dlstributon  of  the  products. 
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ures,  on  every  level  of  government,  de- 
signed to  lessen  the  burdens  of  housing 
on  the  American  people. 


HOUSINO 


NO    PLACE    FOR    STEREOTYPES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  housing  in  this  Nation's 
crowded,  urban  centers,  particularly  in 
New  York  City,  is  much  more  than  a 
problem;  it  is  a  crisis.  A  scarcity  of  new 
housing,  poor  maintenance,  and  confu- 
sion of  Government  authority,  clearly  all 
contribute  to  this  growing  dilemma  that 
the  cities  face. 

While  the  Federal  Government  must 
do  its  part,  we  must  sdso  concern  our- 
selves with  State  and  local  efforts  in  this 
vital  area.  Recently  Governor  Rockefeller 
of  New  York  stated  that  he  would  urge 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  to  adopt 
a  uniform  rent  control  law  which  would 
decontrol  apartments  as  vacancies  occur. 

A  program  based  upon  decontrol  as 
vacancies  occur  is  an  open  invitation  to 
unscrupulous  landlords  to  harrass  ten- 
ants into  abandoning  apartments.  De- 
controlling as  vacancies  occur  could  lead 
to  an  end  to  renovation  and  rehabilita- 
tion efforts  in  entire  neighborhoods. 
Some  landlords  will  simply  choose  to  let 
buildings  fall  into  disrepair  as  a  certain 
method  of  getting  tenants  to  leave. 

This  result  would  be  disastrous  when 
considered  in  light  of  the  serious  deterio- 
ration in  the  city's  housing  stock  which 
is  likely  to  result  from  the  recent  cut  in 
the  State's  contribution  to  the  city's  code 
enforcement  program. 

Over  250,000  of  those  living  in  apart- 
ments, which  are  now  controlled,  are  sen- 
ior citizens  or  others  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. These  people  must  move  occasion- 
ally, and  a  policy  which  decontrolled 
apartments  as  they  fell  vacant  would  hit 
these  people  the  hardest. 

Only  last  year  the  city  amended  its  own 
rent  control  law  to  provide  significant  re- 
lief to  landlords.  The  need  for  further 
change  at  this  w  J  at  is  unproved.  No  evi- 
dence has  been  produced  to  show  that 
the  landlord's  economic  picture  has 
worsened. 

At  a  time  when  housing  presents  such 
a  bleak  picture,  we  cannot  tamper  with 
the  protective  measures  we  already 
possess, 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler, and  each  of  my  colleagues  would 
support  all  existing  and  proposed  meas- 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP   PLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  submit  a  statement  this  week 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  C(mimerce  Committee  on  behalf 
of  legislation  to  express  the  opposition  of 
the  Congress  to  the  degradation  of  ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups  which  is  still 
too  much  a  part  of  what  passes  for  enter- 
tainment in  the  media  today. 

I  include  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
theREcOHo: 

RXMARXe  OP   COMGREBSMAM   PSPFER 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors,  I  would  like  to 
expreea  my  strong  support  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  88,  which  would  express 
the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to  the  pro- 
duction and  presentation  of  motion  pictures 
and  television  and  radio  programs  which  de- 
fame, stereotype,  ridicule,  demean,  or  de- 
grade ethnic,  racial  or  religious  groups  In 
our  country. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
brought  our  country  into  exlstenoe,  declares 
clearly  that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 
There  are  no  second  class  citizens  in  our 
society  and  neither  law  nor  literature  should 
stigmatize  or  stereotype  any  group  of  citizens 

■.mnng  ua. 

In  our  time  the  most  powerful  media  are 
television,  radio  and  the  motion  picture.  In 
the  formation  of  attitudes  toward  our  fellow 
citizens.  This  can  be  constructive  or  It  can  be 
highly  destructive,  as  when  the  special 
traits  and  special  characteristics  of  the  several 
ethnic,  racial  and  religious  groups  living  In 
our  midst  are  exaggerated  and  derided,  either 
serloiisly  or  humorously. 

I  have  always  been  disturbed  by  the  haters 
in  America.  At  the  beginning  of  my  political 
career.  In  1939  as  a  member  of  the  Florida 
Legislature,  I  found  many  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens terribly  upset  becavise  the  First  Lady  of 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  had 
served  tea  to  the  wife  of  the  Llberlan  ambas- 
sador at  a  diplomatic  wives  function  at  the 
White  House.  My  State  Legislature  along  with 
others  actually  voted  to  oensure  Mn.  Hoover 
for  this  simple  act  of  hoepltallty  and  I  was 
one  of  only  13  members  i^o  cast  tbelr  votes 
against  this  hateful  resolution. 

The  response  was  typical  of  the  i>erlod,  and 
It  was  fostered  by  the  newspapers  and  motion 
pictures  of  the  period,  which  portrayed  the 
Negro  88  a  debased  and  repulsive  creature. 

Yet  another  example  of  the  great  inhu- 
manity of  which  man  la  capable  Is  the  hosti- 
lity which  was  generated  by  thousands  of 
years  of  stereotyped  thinking  where  Jews 
were  concerned.  It  could  only  have  been  gen- 
erations of  "brainwashing"  of  this  kind 
which  led  to  the  terrible  mass  extermination 
of  millions  of  Innocent  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Jewish  faith  by  the  Nads. 

Thus,  to  me,  there  Is  nothing  amusing 
about  "ethnic  humor"  or  the  exploitation  of 
stereotyped  thinking  to  convey  either  humor 
or  dramatic  action  In  television,  radio  and 
films  today.  The  acts  of  persectlon  which 
offend  every  right-thinking  American  have 
tbelr  brutal  roots  in  the  ridicule  and  name- 
calllng  and  petty  degradation  that  stUl  Is 
too  much  a  part  of  our  life. 

I  feel  the  Congress  has  a  right  and  an  obli- 
gation to  speak  out  against  the  harm  which 
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la  Inflected  upon  ethnic,  r»clal  and  relfgioiis 
groupa  and  upon  th«  fabric  of  our  democratic 
society.  HouAC  Concurrent  Beaolutlon  88iM«k:8 
to  do  tbl8  tmd  I  strongly  urge  tills  committee 
to  bring  It  to  the  House  Floor  (or  app^val. 
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JOBS  FOR  VETERANS  PROGRAM 
REDUCES  VETERAN  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN  HOUSTON 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPRESENTATT^^ 

Thursday,  Apnl  29,  1971 

Mr.  •raAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1971, 
there  were  approximately  372,000  Viet- 
nam era  imemployed  veterans  in  Amer- 
ica. This  represented  10.8  percent  of  the 
national  unemployment  total.  The  |:du- 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  is  present- 
ly considering  legislation  to  help  relieve 
this  problem  on  a  national  basis,  ]iow- 
ever.  I  want  to  cmxmend  to  the  atten- 
tioQ  of  the  Congress  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  what  is  being  done  on  a  local  basis 
In  Houston,  Tex.  I  have  Just  received  a 
comprehensive  report  from  the  Dirtctor 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Region- 
al Office  in  Houston,  Mr.  Percy  Mlm$.  on 
the  progress  which  has  been  macie  in 
the  Houston  area  in  the  "Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans" program.  This  program  is  hjead- 
ed  by  a  group  of  volunteers  compos^  of 
distinguished  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders  of  the  community.  The  honorary 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  is  Mbyor 
Louie  Welch.  The  general  chairmen  are 
W.  W.  Bryim.  chairman  of  Humble  Oil 
k  Refining  Co..  and  Roy  L.  Dye,  Jr.  gen- 
eral manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck  U  Co. 
Working  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, smd  the  local  director  of  the  Ttexas 
Emplojrment  Commission,  the  very  able 
A.  Lee  Oruhlkey,  this  group  has  achi^ed 
a  great  deal  of  success  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  the  unemployed  (vet- 
eran. It  is  also  apparent  that  this  Hbus- 
t<m  group  is  beginning  to  make  cojisid- 
erahle  progress  in  finding  Jobs  for  t^ese 
unemployed  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  numbcfr  of 
hard-working  committee  chaLmen  Iwho 
are  doing  excellent  jobs  along  with  the 
distinguished  general  chairmen.  Mr. 
Ralph  Jordon,  chairman  of  the  public 
relations  committee,  who  Is  general  sales 
manager  of  Sears  Roebuck  in  Houston, 
has  been  especially  effective  in  obl^tln- 
ing  massive  publicity  which  has  been  a 
key  element  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  proMem.  Robert  R.  Herring,  pfesi- 
dent  of  Houston  Natural  Oas  Corrf.,  is 
chairman  of  the  speakers  committee 
which  has  been  responsible  for  rounfllng 
up  effective  and  kziowIedgeAble  speajcers 
to  address  various  local  groups.  Mr.  Don 
Horn,  seeretary-treasiuer  of  the  local 
AFL-CIO  Cooneil,  is  working  most  dili- 
gently with  the  labor  organizations.  'Vo- 
cation and  training  activities  have  l^een 
most  capably  handled  by  Mrs.  Chapi:ian 
Cronqulst,  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  lii.  James  A.  Wil^n, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  United  C3a8 
Corp.,  has  provided  most  effective  leader- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  onployers  con- 
tact program  to  interest  local  employers 
in  Jobe  for  veterans.  Mr.  O.  M.  Saworer, 
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president  of  Texas  Southern  University, 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  success  of  this  undertaking  as  chair- 
man of  university  programs.  And  Peter 
Stack,  past  inspector  general  of  the 
VFW,  has  worked  effectively  with  the 
veterans  organizations.  Among  other  ef- 
fective contributions  they  have  con- 
tributed 50,000  bumper  stickers  to  em- 
phasize the  program.  Mr.  Percy  Mims, 
the  Director  of  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  office,  spearheaded  the  pro- 
gram in  its  formative  stages  and  con- 
tinues to  provide  outstanding  leadership 
in  coordinating  activities  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  liere  are  some  of  the  posi- 
tive and  noteworthy  results  of  the  Hous- 
ton Jol)s  for  Veterans  Committee : 

Four  television  stations  are  using  spot 
announcements  throughout  their  broad- 
cast day,  ranging  from  10  to  60  seconds. 

Nineteen  radio  stations  are  using  10- 
to  60-second  announcements  during 
prime  time  throughout  the  day. 

The  Houston  Outdoor  Advertising 
Council  iias  made  available  23  billboards, 
10  by  40  feet  in  size. 

Five  feature  articles  concerning  the 
program  have  been  published  by  the 
Houston  Post. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has  published 
four  news  articles  supporting  the  cam- 
paign. 

News  articles  have  also  appeared  in 
the  Bellaire  Texas,  Pasadena  News  Citi- 
zen, Houston  Tribune,  Voice  of  Hope, 
and  the  Informer. 

Sears,  Roebuck  k  Co.  has  arranged  for 
credit  statement  enclosures  supporting 
the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Campaign  to  be 
mailed  to  their  customers  and  various 
other  merchandising  firms — 100,000  dur- 
ing May  and  400,000  by  September  1971. 

Five  hundred  posters  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  business  establishments  in 
the  area  for  display. 

A  speakers  bureau  has  furnished  guest 
speakers  to  various  civic  and  business 
groups  using  materials  developed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Jobs  for  Veterans  Committee. 

Both  the  Houston  Post  and  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  have  been  using  special 
classified  section  slogan  inserts  designed 
by  the  publicity  committee.  These  are 
run  daily  and  niunber  in  the  himdreds. 

The  committee  developed  50,000 
bumper  stickers  to  be  used  throughout 
the  campaign. 

Another  significant  accomplishment  of 
the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Committee  has 
been  a  free  service  to  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans offered  by  the  Houston  Post.  The 
newspaper  provides  all  veterans  the  op- 
portimlty  to  advertise  their  Job  needs 
and  skills  free  of  charge.  The  Houston 
Post  has  reported  to  the  committee  that 
this  free  service  has  resisted  in  a  large 
number  of  veterans  advertising  their  Job 
assistance  requests  directly  to  potential 
employers. 

Information  has  been  received  from 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission  re- 
flecting their  analysis  of  the  jobs  for  vet- 
erans campaign.  For  example,  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  1970,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  Houston  area  was  2.1  per- 
cent; and  for  the  same  period  in  1971,  it 
WM  2.8  percent.  Veteran  Job  placements, 
according  to  the  Texas  Emplojmient 
Commission,  hare  totaled  1,728  since  the 
start  of  Vbs  jobs  for  veterans  program  In 
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February  1971.  This  represents  a  20  8- 
percent  Increase  over  the  same  period  1 
year  ago.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree 
these  statistics  sharply  pinpoint  the 
effectiveness  of  the  committee's  efforts  to 
find  suitable  employment  for  our  vet- 
erans. 

The  Jobs  for  veterans  program  is  gain- 
ing momentmn  through  the  kind  of  co- 
operation exemplified  in  Houston,  and 
the  program  has  the  right  kind  of  back- 
up here  in  Washington  from  James  P. 
Oates,  Jr.,  national  chairman  for  the 
National  Jobs  for  Veterans  Committee, 
and  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Bill  Ayres,  special  assistant  to  the  na- 
tional chairman. 


SANCTITY  OP  CIVILIAN 
NONCOMBATANT8 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  trmw  tobk 

IN  THE  HOTJ8E  OF  RBPRESKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  MaJ.  Gen.  John  H.  Cushman 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  response  to  an  article 
entitled  "We  Must  End  the  War,"  by 
Burke  Marshall,  which  also  appeared  in 
the  Times.  General  Ciishman  is  a  distin- 
guished career  officer  who  is  now  serving 
his  third  tour  in  Vietnam  and  who  has 
had  considerable  combat  experience.  I 
agree  with  his  position  on  the  protection 
of  civilans  and,  as  a  former  combat  offi- 
cer myself,  can  confirm  his  statements 
about  the  policy  of  the  armed  services 
on  instructing  soldiers  on  the  humane 
treatment  of  civilians.  I  request  permis- 
sion that  his  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  public. 

The  letter  follows : 

ViETNAK  Okdebs:  Spasx  Oiviliakb 
To  tbe  Editor: 

I  am  home  on  leave  from  Vietnam  and  I 
have  read  Burke  MarshaU's  Op-Ed  article, 
"We  Must  End  the  War"  (April  10.)  As  a  re- 
sponsible officer  of  tbe  United  States  Army 
m  Vietnam.  I  should  like  to  comjnent  on  this 
article  from  first-hand  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bfarsball  says  that  "our  war  In  Indo- 
china la  based  on  killing  civilians."  I  must 
teU  you  that  I  know  as  to  my  own  experi- 
ence that  this  monstrous  statement  Is  simply 
not  true. 

I  am  on  my  third  tour  In  that  bitter  and 
difficult  war.  I  was  an  adviser  In  the  Delta  In 
1963-64  and  a  brigade  commander  In  tbe  Tet 
1968  fighting  around  Hue,  and  I  am  now  an 
adviser  again  In  the  Delta.  While  I  believe 
that  the  0.S.  effort  In  Vietnam  has  been  and 
is  m  a  worthy  cause,  I  am  only  too  aware 
of  tbe  cost  of  the  war,  in  all  Its  dimensions. 
Including  the  Innocent  clvUans  kUled  and 
maimed,  and  I  share  Mr.  Marshall's  anguish 
at  the  loss  of  civilian  Uves. 

But  I  assure  you  that  as  a  commander  and 
adviser  In  the  field  the  Instructions  which  I 
personally  and  others  like  me  have  received 
have  always  been  absolutely  clear.  Our  sol- 
emn and  repeated  orders  have  always  been 
to  take  every  possible  measure  to  keep  civil- 
ians from  harm.  Wherever  I  have  been,  and 
wherever  I  have  observed,  we  have  gone  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  do  so.  We  have  In 
fact  sometimes  exposed  our  men  to  Increased 
risks  In  our  efforts  to  carry  out  these  Instruc 
tlons  meticulously. 
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Ktns  Is  no  iscOAted  case;  these  ars  tbe 
it^iulard  instructions  of  this  war.  They  are 
aot  the  characterUtlc  InBtrucUons  of  a  war 
«^mmA  on  kUUng  elvUlans."  Biich  a  borrtXylng 
concept  Is  completely  antlethlcal  to  the  per- 
lonal  and  professional  code  which  must  be 
tbe  esaentlal  equipment  of  responsible  offl- 
ggn  In  uniform. 

Mr.  MarshaU  refers  to  Lieutenant  OaUey's 
(MS.  Lieutenant  OaUey  was  oourt-martlaled 
for  s  clear  and  abominable  violation  of  In- 
gtructlons.  Despite  our  most  natural  grief  at 
vbat  bis  trial  has  revealed.  It  would  be  a 
fmxtemental  error  to  go  on  to  aay,  aa  Mr. 
Marshall  does,  that  the  premeditated  murder 
of  which  Lieutenant  CaUey  has  been  found 
guilty  "we  are  now  doing  daUy  in  Indochina." 

I  respect.  Indeed  I  admire,  Mr.  MarshaU  as 
s  ooncerned  citizen  and  an  able  lawyer.  I 
would  want  blm  to  know  that  there  are  many 
good  and  decent  men  in  the  United  States 
trmed  forces  in  Vietnam,  not  brutalized  by 
tiiat  wu,  and  Immensely  saddened  by  the 
^(MCructlon  and  loss  of  life  and  general  suffer- 
lug  which  this  war,  like  aU  wars,  brings  to 
nonoombatants  aa  well  as  oombatants. 

These  men  are  laboring  weU  and  with 
tome  good  results  In  a  multifaceted  inter- 
4(pendent  miUtary-civllian  effort  to  achieve 
the  limited  U.S.  objective  there — nam^y.  to 
gain  as  quickly  as  possible  a  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
can  determine  their  own  affairs. 

I  believe  you,  and  Mr.  MarshaU  as  weU, 
would  find  that  at  the  same  time  these  men 
are  doing  their  utmost,  and  not  without  suc- 
oam  to  keep  the  war  from  destroying  the 
Innocent. 

John  H.  Cushman, 
Major  Oeneral.  VS.  Army. 

BuUJTAMB  Island,  S.O..  AprU  IS,  1971. 
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peace  and   reaffirm  a  full  measure  of 
American  friendship. 


ISRAEL  CELEBRATES  23D  YEAR 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NTW    XKSSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  ir         Thursdaif.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  Jewish  restoration  of  the  land 
of  Israel  is  one  marked  by  courage,  pros- 
perity, and  progress. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  her  success  is 
that  while  she  has  only  formally  existed 
for  23  years,  Israel  in  fact  is  a  very  old 
nation— she  has  lived  for  4,000  years  in 
the  minds  and  hecu-ts  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Israel  is  a  true  friend  and  sister  Re- 
public. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple that  while  they  have  borne  persecu- 
tion, separation,  and  bitterness  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  state  which  they 
have  created  is  a  model  of  democratic 
political  process  despite  the  presence  of 
war-like  conditions  diuing  most  of  her 
existence. 

Israel's  remarkable  political,  social, 
and  economic  achievements  are  lauded 
not  only  for  the  accomplishments  them- 
selves, but  for  the  faith  and  perserve- 
ance  which  made  them  possible  against 
seemiDgly  insurmountable  odds. 

The  bonds  of  affection  between  the 
JWDple  of  our  two  nations  are  impreg- 
nable because  they  are  based  on  a  love 
of  freedom  and  commitment  to  Justice. 
{  -l  Joto  in  proclaiming  Am  Ylsrael  Chal. 

^In  saluting  the  Israeli  people  on  the 
23d  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
we  pray  for  that  troubled  land  a  tilrth  of 
Oacvn 816— Part  10 


GLOBE'S  LOSS,  MUSKIE'S  GAIN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  KASBACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  earlier  this 
month  a  member  of  the  foiulh  estate 
who  had  covered  this  House  and  the 
other  body  for  several  years,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  by  that  coverage, 
left  the  press  gallery  and  newspaper 
work  for  other  pursuits. 

I  know  many  Members  of  this  House 
will  miss  Richard  Stewart  who  covered 
the  entire  Congress  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

Through  the  years,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  Dick  Stewart  on 
both  a  professional  suid  a  personal  basis 
and  I  consider  myself  fortunate  for  that 
opportunity. 

"The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
public  officials  attests  to  his  professional 
characteristics.  And  his  election,  after 
only  3  years  on  the  hill,  to  the  five-mem- 
ber committee  which  governs  the  House 
and  Senate  press  galleries,  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  respect  he  commanded 
from  his  colleagues. 

But,  if  he  is  a  newspaperman's  news- 
paperman, he  is  even  more  a  man  who 
knows  the  value  of  friendship  and  loyalty 
and  places  a  great  emphasis  on  both. 
These  are  not  easy  attributes  to  preserve 
when  one  is  a  newspaperman  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  but  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  done  a  better  Job  of  it  than  Dick 
Stewart. 

Certainly,  none  of  my  remarlcs  today 
are  to  be  interpreted,  in  any  way,  as  an 
endorsement  for  Dick's  new  employer, 
although  I  congratulate  him  on  his  good 
fortune  in  getting  the  services  of  a  man 
such  as  E>lck. 

No  matter  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  Dick  Stewart,  however,  he  will 
always  command  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  everyone  who  admires  profes- 
sionalism, integrity  and  friendliness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  April  10  editions 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  Mr.  Stewart's  for- 
mer colleague  Matthew  V.  Storin  wrote  a 
column  spelling  out  in  greater  detail  the 
type  of  man  Dick  Stewart  is.  I  insert  that 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

(Prom  tbe  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  10,  1071} 

OLon's  Loss,  MxrsKiB's  Oain 

(By  Matthew  V.  Storln) 

Washington. — A  Journalist  Is  always  taking 
the  nation's  pulse.  These  days  that  can  be 
a  dlsooncerting  experience.  In  some  reporters 
their  concern  for  their  country  weUs  up  to  a 
point  where. being  an  observer  and  chronicler 
is  simply  not  enough. 

For  Richard  Stawut,  Olobe  Staff  member 
for  11  years,  that  point  came  last  week. 

On  Monday,  Stewart  became  Sen.  Bdmuiid 
S.  MuaUe's  press  secretary  and  Inunedlstely 
began  preparation  for  the  senator^  liwvltAble 
candidacy  for  the  1073  Dsmocratlc  presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Not  every  man  who  forsakes  jotimallsm  for 
the  political  world  does  so  for  the  reason 
stated  above.  For  some  It's  a  way  out  of  a  Job 
that  perhaps  has  grown  tiresome.  Almost  al- 
ways the  new  Job  pays  more  and,  for  many. 
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this  Is  undoubtedly  tbe  major  attraction.  But 
in  Stewart's  case,  his  commitment  to  Muskle 
and  a  certain  sense  of  outrage  about  the 
status  quo  are  evident  to  those  who  know 
him. 

Since  May  19e7  Stewart  has  bssn  a  msmber 
of  tbe  Olobe  Washington  Bursau.  AU  of  that 
time  has  been  spent  covering  the  Congress, 
particularly  tlM  Senate. 

The  first  thing  anyone  in  Washington 
would  tell  you  about  Dick  Stewart  is  his 
pt^mlarlty  among  his  peers.  Some  enjoy 
Stewart  because  he's  an  easy  mark  In  the 
gin  rummy  game  but  most  are  attracted  by 
his  quips,  his  friendliness  and  his  professional 
competence. 

After  tliree  years  on  Ciipltol  Hill,  he  was 
elected  to  the  five-member  committee  which 
governs  the  Senate  and  House  press  gaUerles. 
At  S9,  he  Is  stUl  young  and  his  outlook 
has  been  that  of  the  younger  man  In  his 
profession.  But  in  other  respects  he  has  been 
an  old  school  Journalist.  He  learned  the 
business  in  the  days  whan  an  important  part 
of  metropolKan  Journalism  was  grabbing  off 
family  photographs  of  unfortunate  victims 
of  tragedy  before  tlie  competlKM-  newspapers 
could.  It  was  a  tough  Job  that  fortunately 
has  been  deemphasized  with  a  new  sophisti- 
cation among  newspapers. 

I  didn't  know  Stewart  then  but  he  says 
he  was  good  at  it  and  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Stewart  Is  also  a  man  who  Is  ne'er  over- 
looked at  a  party.  He  does  some  oraey  thing 
with  his  mouth  and  his  hands  so  he  can 
imitate  almost  any  musical  instniment.  I 
hope  Muskle  apprecUtes  Stewarts  version  of 
Clyde  McCoy's  "Sugar  Blues." 

But  Stewart's  most  eocnpeUing  traits  are 
those  of  a  human  being.  One  story  out  of 
his  career  helps  explain. 

After  Mary  Jo  Kopechne  was  killed  in  the 
Chappaqulddick  accident  involving  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  Stewart  was  assigned  to 
cover  the  girl's  funeral  In  PennsylvanU. 
Through  a  mixup  in  planes,  he  wound  up 
stranded  for  several  hours  m  the  WUkes- 
Barre  airport  with  the  five  other  girls  who 
had  been  with  ICss  Kopechne  the  night  she 
died. 

AU  the  prese  was  speculating  on  the  party 
that  the  girls  attended  and  whether  there 
iiad  been  much  dnnking.  (AU  testified  that 
there  was  Uttle  drinking.)  But  the  girls  had 
been  cloee  to  Miss  Kopechne  and  Stewart 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  on 
the  day  of  her  funersa  to  pry  a  story  out  of 
the  girls. 

Instead  he  treated  them  all  to  dinner  and 
his  unflagging  sense  of  humor. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  girls  told  some 
of  tbe  party  details  to  a  competing  reporter 
and  Stewart  had  to  answer  to  his  editor.  He 
didn't  have  to  answer  to  his  oonsclenoe. 

The  newspaper  business  can  iU  afford  the 
loss  of  such  prlnc^les  but  they  are  certainly 
Muskie's  gain. 

As  Steward  weU  knows,  he's  fair  game  tar 
his  former  colleagues  now.  It's  hard  to  teU 
what  kind  of  a  press  secretary  be'U  be  or 
how  good  a  candidate  he's  wanbng  for. 

But  It  can  be  said  that  he  left  this  business 
In  what  be  called  the  biggest  decision  of  his 
life,  for  the  noblest  of  reasons. 


NOLEN  BULLOCH 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

or  OKUmOKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVJSS 

Thimday,  AprU  29.  1971 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  great  reporter, 
Nolen  Bulloch. 

Nolen,  who  passed  away  Tuesday, 
earned  the  respect  of  Oklahomans 
throughout  the  State  for  his  decades- 
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long  reputation  of  clear,  honest  injires- 
tlgatlve  reporting. 

So  highly  was  he  regarded  that  Id  his 
last  years,  when  emphysema  robbed 
of  his  mobility  and  confined  him  ta  his 
desk,  top  political  figures  from  all  over 
the  State  would  come  to  tell  him '  the 
news.  They  knew  they  would  alway$  get 
a  fair  hearing. 

He  was  also  a  great  crime  reporter. 
His  fine  indepth  stories  were  instru- 
mental in  putting  some  men  behind  bars, 
but  he  was  equally  effective  in  obtaining 
the  release  of  others,  whom  time  and!  the 
outside  world  had  forgotten. 

A  few  years  ago  Nolen  met  Qetrge 
Jones,  an  inmate  at  the  Oklahoma  State 
Penitentiary  for  28  years,  who  had  not 
received  a  letter  or  a  package  in  all  (hat 
time. 

His  crime,  for  which  he  received  a<  life 
term,  was  a  theft  which  netted  hin|  15 
cents. 

Through  Nolen'8  efforts  George  J0nes 
is  now  a  free  man  and  a  useful  (ion- 
tributor  to  society.  He  does  not  nedd  a 
eulogy  to  tell  him  the  kind  of  man  Nolen 
Bulloch  was.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  the  caliber  of  N^ilen 
Bulloch  are  all  too  rare  and  the  Nation 
can  ill-afford  to  lose  any  of  them,  be- 
cause of  this,  and  because  of  my  deep 
personal  admiration  for  Nolen,  I  mention 
his  passing  with  the  greatest  regreit. 

Mrs.  Camp  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
condolences  to  Nolen's  wife,  Mary  Louise, 
and  his  children. 


TEENAGER  LAUDED  FOR  LIPI  - 
SAVINa 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAurotaoA  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971        I 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  comment  on  something  which  se^ms 
to  be  fading  from  our  way  of  llf^  in 
this  country  today.  It  is  refreshingj  In 
a  world  which  is  becoming  less  and  less 
personal,  where  more  and  more  people 
ignore  the  needs  and  trials  of  their 
neighbors,  to  come  across  a  person  1?ho 
goes  against  this  trend.  I  am  honored  to 
have  just  such  a  person  In  my  district: 
Kevin  Ames,  a  14-year-old  paperbosf.  Is 
a  lifesaver. 

At  this  point.  I  include  in  the  RxcpRo 
a  short  but  comprehensive  article  detidl- 
ing  Kevin's  valor:  i 

Tkrtagxs   Laudb)   roB  Lifxsaving 

Santa  Ana. — A  teenager  was  praised!  by 
Are  department  offlclalB  today  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  Quta  found  \inconscious  Tuesday 
night  In  his  smoke-fllled  hotise. 

Kevin  Ames.  14,  of  1143  8.  Parton  St.,  ,wlU 
be  recommended  for  a  citation  of  brafery 
from  the  city  council  for  saving  Jerry  Heoten, 
35.  of  1138  S.  O&msey  St..  said  Fire  Cplef 
Eugene  JUdd. 

Fire  Oapt.  Douglas  Jones  wld  Basse n  i^)- 
parently  was  smc^ng  on  a  oouch  In  his 
living  room  wben  the  fire  started  and  fell 
unconscious  OQ  the  floor.   - 

Ames,  a  Register  carrier,  saw  smoke  com- 
ing from  the  house  about  8  pjn.  aoid  ran 
to  a  neighbor.  Larry  Oberlles.  1 142  5.  OarDsey 
St..  who  called  the  fire  departaacaQt.  i^qnee 
reported.  '  "  -'- 
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The  two  returned  to  the  smoke-fllled 
house,  and  when  they  oould  not  get  In  the 
locked  front  door,  the  fire  officials  said. 
Ames  ran  to  the  back  door,  entered,  let 
Oberlles  in  the  front  and  they  doused  the 
burning  couch.  Other  neighbors  dragged  it 
outside. 

Arriving  Are  crews  tried  to  revive  Hesseu 
and  sent  him  to  Santa  Ana  Community  Hoe- 
pltal,  Judd  said.  He  later  was  released. 


April  SO,  1971 


THE  GROUND  RAN  RED 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grim, 
armed  men  appeared  suddenly  and  soon 
the  groimd  ran  red  from  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  natives,  mostly  women  and 
children. 

As  they  butchered  mercilessly,  the  men 
thought  about  their  fellows  who  had  been 
maimed  and  killed,  not  by  these  particu- 
lar Individuals,  perhaps,  but  by  people 
like  them.  It  was  sweet  revenge  for  years 
of  frustration,  fighting  against  an  elusive 
and  cruel  enemy. 

Mylai  in  1968?  No.  Camp  Grant,  Ariz., 
in  1871—100  years  ago  this  Friday. 

This  darkest  hour  in  Territorial  his- 
tory, as  it  has  been  called,  was  a  mas- 
sacre carried  out  for  a  purpose  Judged 
righteous.  It  was  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
Apache  question. 

For  an  account  of  the  bloody  American 
effort  to  resolve  another  question — 
Philippine  guerrillas — see  "Mylai  was 
Not  the  First  Time"  in  the  April  24,  1971, 
New  Republic. 

These  events  do  not  add  glory  to  oui 
Nation's  history.  But  they  should  be  re- 
membered because  they  serve  as  remind- 
ers that  there  did  lurk  and  there  still 
lurks  in  the  human  character  the  capac- 
ity to  put  a  cheap  price  on  the  lives  of 
others.  It  behooves  us  to  develop  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  us  from 
ourselves. 

The  sad  and  terrible  Camp  Grant  mas- 
sacre Is  the  subject  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
searched book,  "Vast  Domain  of  Blood," 
written  by  Tucson's  talented  Don  Schel- 
lle.  Mr.  Schellie,  a  columnist  for  the  Tuc- 
son Daily  Citizen,  last  Saturday  wrote  a 
piece  for  his  newspaper  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Camp  Grant 
slaughter.  I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues : 
Massacsx  Ckntbmnial  RXCA2.1.S  Dakkest  Day 

IN   TXSRITORLAL   HUTTOBT 

(By  Don  Sohellle) 

(Editob's  Notk:  This  article  Is  based  on 
material  in  Don  Schellle's  book,  "Vast  Do- 
main of  Blood."  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
Camp  Orant  "massacre"  of  AprU  1871.  Pub- 
lished in  hardback  at  $7.50  by  Westemlore 
Press  In  1968,  a  paperback  edition  of  the 
book  has  just  been  released  by  Tower  Pub- 
lications at  96  cents. ) 

Dawn  drew  near.  The  long  spring  night 
soon  would  be  over. 

High  OB  a  bluff  -  above  the  village,  the 
Apache  sentries — a  youthful  warrior  and  an 
old  woman — played  cards  on  a  blanket  spread 
beside  the  watch  fire. 

Slipping  swiftly,  silently,  through  the 
shadowy  night,  the  Papagos  moved  in  on  the 
card  players. 


Before  an  alarm  could  be  sounded  the 
sentries  were  dead. 

Down  below,  beside  the  waters  of  Arlvalpa 
Creek.  William  Sanders  Oury  raised  tila  arm 
and  then  brou^t  it  forward. 

The  men  around  him  moved  out. 

Noiselessly  the  raiders  swept  through  the 
sleeping  Apache  village.  Knives  slashed  out. 
warclubs  cut  through  the  air. 

A  dog  barked.  More  joined  him.  The  alarm 
-spread,  then,  as  women  screamed  in  the 
night.  Shots  were  fired.  Children  cried. 

Arlvalpa  and  Pinal  Apaches  awakened  into 
a  living  nightmare  of  horror.  Awakened  only 
to  die. 

The  raiders  from  Tucson  and  the  Papago 
villages  did  their  work  quickly  and  well. 

When  the  force  withdrew  from  the  Apache 
encampment  a  few  miles  up  Arlvalpa  Creek 
from  the  Army's  Camp  Orant,  as  many  as 
125  Ap>achee — all  but  a  few  of  them  women 
and  children — lay  dead. 

"The  attack  was  so  swift  and  fierce," 
Tucaonian  William  Oiu-y  woxild  later  com- 
ment, "that  within  half  an  hou-  the  whole 
work  was  ended  and  not  an  adult  Indian 
left  to  tell  the  tale." 

And  then  he  added:  "Not  a  single  man  of 
our  command  was  hurt  to  mar  the  fuU  meas- 
ure of  our  triumph." 

The  date — Apr.  80,  1871. 

Friday  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of 
this  bloody  Incident  that  is  perhaps  the 
blackest  page  in  Arizona  history — the  "Camp 
Orant  Massacre." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  place  a  finger  oo 
a  certain  time  or  event  in  hazy  history  and 
say,  "it  aU  started  here." 

What  some  people  called  the  "Apache  wars" 
had  been  going  on  for  many  years — virtually 
since  the  first  white  man  arrived  In  the 
Southwest. 

In  the  years  that  foUowed  the  Civil  War 
more  and  more  white  men  pushed  westward, 
settling  in  Arizona  Territory,  crowding  the 
Apache  Indians  oB  the  desert  and  mountain 
lands  they  had  called  their  own. 

Inevitably  that  warfare  intensified. 

The  Apaches  raided  throughout  the  South- 
west,  murdering,  stealing,  bximing.  Every 
issue  at  the  territorial  newspapers  carried 
accounts  of  the  raiding  activities. 

Tucson  merchant  Sam  Drachman  described 
the  Indian  situation  at  that  time  In  a  master- 
ful bit  at  \mderstatement  when  be  said  It 
was  "of  a  serious  nature." 

"People  were  being  killed,  some  In  the 
most  brutal  manner,"  Drachman  observed. 
"But  few  outsiders  dared  to  visit  oxir  Uttle 
town   and  things  looked  dark  Indeed." 

In  a  series  of  town  meetings — some  were 
held  in  the  Pima  County  Court  House,  others 
in  Charles  O.  Brown's  Congress  Hall  Saloon — 
the  citizens  of  Tucson  sought  solutions  to 
what  was  generally  called  the  "Apache  prob- 
lem." 

Speeches  were  made,  resolutions  passed, 
committees  formed.  StlU  the  raiding  contin- 
ued. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Army  to  have 
more  troops  sent  to  Arizona  Territory.  Wil- 
liam Oury  reported  that  the  Army  Informed 
him  that  "the  people  of  Tucson  and  vicinity 
could  not  expect  anything  more  than  had 
been  done  already  (and  that)  If  anything 
further  is  expected  we  must  depend  upon 
our  own  efforts  for  its  consummation." 

Following  a  brief  luU,  the  Apache  raiding 
increased  again  in  the  early  days  of  April  a 
century  ago. 

Editor  John  Wasson,  who  had  founded  the 
Arizona  Citizen  in  Tucaon  the  previous  Oc- 
tober, published  weekly  accounte  of  Apache 
depredations,  and  in  inflammatory  editorials, 
chlded  his  fellow  Arlzonlans  to -take  action 
against  the  Indians. 

Several  months  before,  the  Arlvalpa  and 
Pinal  Apaches  who  followed  the  chief  called 
Eskimlnzln,  had  gone  to  C&mp  Orant,  lo> 
cated  some  50  miles  north  of  Tucson  near  the 
place  where  Arlvalpa  Creek  Joins  the  Rio  San 
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ftOio.  They   said   they   wanted   to   Uve  at 
pe»ee  with  the  White  man. 

His  people  were  tired  of  making  war,  said 
^klniinzin,  and  they  wanted  to  live  in  har- 
Bjony  with  their  white  brothers. 

The  Apache  chief  spoke  with  ist  Lt.  Royal 
Emerson  Whitman,  a  CivU  War  veteran  from 
Maine,  who  was  acting  commander  at  Oamp 
Ofsnt.  Reluctantly  Whitman  gave  tentative 
approval  for  the  Indians  to  make  their  vil- 
lage a  few  miles  above  the  Army  post,  be- 
side the  creek.  Whitman  told  the  Apaches  he 
would  seek  official  approval  from  his  supe- 
riors, but  promised  to  feed  them  and  care 
for  them  in  the  meantime. 

The  IndlJ^is  In  Whitman's  care  were  pro- 
vided with  rations  of  beef  and  beans,  and 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  cut  hay  to  sell 
for  money  needed  to  buy  clothes  and  other 
supplies.  As  spring  came,  Arlvalpa  Creek 
went  dry  at  the  location  of  the  Indian  vll- 
Isge,  and  Eskimlnzln  was  given  permission 
to  move  his  people  a  few  more  miles  up- 
stream from  Camp  Grant. 

And  so  the  Indians  Uved  and  worked  at 
peace  with  the  white  man.  Whitman  felt  the 
experiment  was  successful. 

However,  the  citizens  of  Tucson  were  con- 
vinced that  those  Iiwllans  living  under  the 
protecUon  of  the  United  States  Army  were 
the  very  ones  who  were  continuing  to  raid 
throughout  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz 
valleys. 

WUliam  Sanders  Oury  and  Jesus  Maria 
Eaias  decided  that  if  anything  were  to  be 
done,  it  must  be  done  now. 

Oury  was  a  feisty,  white-bearded  Virginian 
who  had  come  to  Arizona  Territory  In  the 
mid- 1860s.  For  a  time  he  worked  as  general 
agent  for  the  Overland  Mail  Company,  then 
went  Into  farming  and  ranching  in  the  Tuc- 
son area.  Ellas  and  his  brother.  J\ian,  were 
members  of  a  proud  Spanish  family  that  had 
hekl  title  to  sprawling  land  grants  In  the 
southern  portion  of  what  had  come  to  be 
Arlsona  Territory.  Years  of  Apctche  trouble 
bad  all  but  wiped  out  the  family's  vast  hold- 
ings. 

Longtime  friends,  Ellas  and  Oury  decided 
to  master  a  force  to  march  on  the  Apache 
village  at  Camp  Grant  and  "settle"  the  In- 
dian problem  once  and  for  aU. 

For  days  the  two  moved  through  the 
streets  of  the  adobe  vUlage  of  Tucson,  speak- 
ing with  trusted  friends,  lining  up  their 
force.  And  then  Ellas  and  Oury  travelled 
south  to  the  Papago  village  at  the  Mission 
San  Xavier  del  Bac. 

There  they  talked  with  Francisco  Oalerita, 
leader  of  the  Papagoe  In  that  area,  and  con- 
vinced him  to  raise  a  party  of  Papagoe  to 
Join  the  expedition.  After  all,  Oury  reasoned, 
the  Papagos  were  traditional  enemies  of  the 
Apaches,  and  what  people  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Apaches  more  than  the 
Papagoe? 

Singly,  or  in  small  groups,  many  men  rode 
out  at  Tucson  on  the  morning  of  Apr.  28. 
1871,  then,  and  gathered  at  that  place  where 
the  Tanque  Verde  and  Pantano  come  to- 
gether to  form  the  RUUto.  They  were  Joined 
by  Chief  Francisco  and  his  warriors — men 
from  the  villages  of  San  Xavier  and  Pan  Tak, 
or  Coyote  Sits. 

Territorial  adjutant  general  Sam  Hughes. 
Tucson  butcher  and  prominent  businessman, 
sent  his  regrets.  He  was  unable  to  join  the 
party,  but  he  WAS  able  to  send  a  wagon- 
load  of  arms  and  ammunition — government 
supplies — as  well  as  a  quantity  of  food  and 
water. 

Then  the  force  moved  out.  They  crossed 
the  mountains  at  Redlngton  Pass  and 
dropped  down  into  the  valley  of  the  San 
Pedro.  Oury  later  described  the  party  as  "92 
Papago  Indians,  48  Mexicans  and  six  Ameri- 
cans." 

L  The  raiders  moved  through  the  mesqulte 
4klckete  along  the  riverbank  in  order  to 
^^  ' 
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escape   detection.  For   the   most  part  they 
traveUed  at  night. 

Ellas,  who  had  been  elected  commander  of 
the  troop,  had  his  men  poised  and  ready  for 
the  attack  in  the  predawn  hours  of  the 
second  day. 

When  the  raiders  returned  to  the  Old 
PueWo  of  Tucson,  they  were  greeted  as 
heroes.  On  May  17,  Sidney  Rando^h  DeLong. 
one  of  the  raiders,  was  elected  mayor  of  Tuc- 
son. Oury  was  elected  alderman,  as  was  Sam 
Hughes,  who  had.  provided  weapons  for  the 
expedition.  And  Juan  Ellas,  younger  brother 
of  commander  Jesus  Maria,  and  himself  a 
member  of  the  raiding  party,  was  elected 
dog  catcher. 

The  action  was  viewed  differently  by  those 
In  the  East. 

When  news  of  the  affair  reached  President 
Ulysses  S.  Orant,  he  dispatched  an  official 
party  to  make  an  Investigation  of  the  inci- 
dent. Later  he  ordered  the  government  of 
Arizona  Territory  to  try  the  men  In  the  civil 
courts. 

The  wheels  of  territorial  Jtaatlce  turned 
slowly. 

In  October  1871,  a  grand  Jury  reluctantly 
indicted  some  100  men  for  the  murder  of  the 
Apache  at  Camp  Grant.  Mercluint  Charles 
Trumbell  Hayden,  the  father  of  Arizona's 
longtime  Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  was  foreman  of 
the  grand  Jury. 

That  night,  U.S.  District  Attorney  C.  W.  C. 
Rowell,  who  had  pushed  for  the  Indictments, 
and  an  assistant,  were  burned  In  effigy  In 
Tucson.  In  the  days  that  followed,  the  post 
commander  at  Camp  Lowell  found  it  neces- 
sary to  detail  "a  number  of  soldiers  to  min- 
gle among  the  people  and  keep  an  eye"  on 
Rowell  and  his  aide. 

The  trial  was  held  in  DecMnber. 

A  Phlladelphlan,  Judge  John  Titus  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  was  on  the 
bench.  The  court  proceedings  began  on  Dec. 
a,  1871,  and  ran  through  Dec.  13.  No  session 
was  held  on  Dec.  10 — a  Stuxday. 

Rowell  presented  his  case.  It  was  an  open 
and  shut  matter  he  believed.  None  of  the 
defendants  disputed  the  facts.  They  didn't 
deny  participation  in  the  raid.  Indeed,  the 
defense  was  merely  to  heap  justification 
upwn  Justification  for  the  actions  the  100 
had  taken. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  the  case  went 
to  the  Jury.  Judge  Titus,  in  charging  the 
men,  likened  Arizona  Territory,  under  the 
Apache  "reign  of  terror,"  to  a  "vast  dcMnain 
of  blood." 

In  his  instrucUons.  he  all  but  ordered  the 
jury  to  find  the  defendants  innocent. 

The  jiu-y  followed  instructions  well.  At  the 
end  of  the  seven  days  of  trial,  the  Jury  de- 
llijerated  for  19  minutes.  The  members  re- 
turned to  the  courtroom  with  an  acquittal. 

"Justice"  had  been  done. 

And  the  Camp  Orant  massacre  passed  into 
the  pages  of  the  history  of  turbulent  Arizona 
Territory. 
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WHERE  ABE  THE  FUNDS  TO  FIGHT 
LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING? 


MAN'S  INHDMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daxldy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    N«W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 
Thursday,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  44 
Members  Joined  me  in  writing  to  Secre- 
tary Elliot  Richardson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
urging  him  to  request  funding  for  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act,  enacted  into  law  on  January  14  of 
this  year.  In  addition,  three  other  Mem- 
bers Joined  in  support  of  that  letter, 
which  is  printed  in  full  in  the  April  27 
edition  of  the  Cohgrkssiohal  Recokd, 
at  page  12188. 

Thus  far,  the  administration  has 
made  no  request  for  funding  of  this 
vitally  important  legislation,  either  for 
fiscal  year  1971  or  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Were  money  appropriated,  it  would  go 
to  State  and  local  governmental  units  to 
conduct  programs  of  detection  and 
treatment  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing— A  vicious  disease  afflicting  some 
200,000  children  nationwide— and  pro- 
grtims  of  eradication  of  the  sources  of 
the  disease. 

The  disease  is  a  severe  one — ^it  can 
cause  blindness,  cerebral  palsy,  perma- 
nent brain  damage,  even  death.  Its 
victims  are  almost  exclusively  small 
children,  who  pick  up  and  eat  lead- 
tainted  paint  and  plaster  chips  which 
fall  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  decay- 
ing dwellings.  Yet  the  striking  tiling 
about  tills  disease  is  that  it  is  prevent- 
able. Given  adequate  detection  centers, 
given  adequate  treatment,  and  given 
adequate  eradication  programs,  the  dis- 
ease could  be  wiped  out. 

As  I  said  earUer  this  week,  when  I  in- 
serted our  letter  to  Secretary  Richard- 
son In  the  Congressional  Record: 

In  dollars  and  cents  terms — and  I  certainly 
think  that  when  we  are  talking  about  chU- 
dren's  lives  such  terms  should  not  even  be  a 
consideration — there  really  Is  no  justification 
for  not  requesting  the  funds. 

A  news  story  in  the  April  28  edition 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  by  Jean 
Perry,  particularly  makes  clear  this 
point.  The  city  of  New  York  has  spent 
$35,000  since  last  November  in  hospi- 
talization costs  for  two  ciiildren  poisoned 
by  lead  paint  chips.  Yet,  the  walls  of  their 
apartment,  from  which  they  obtained  the 
chips,  could  have  been  refinished  for 
just  $2,400. 

A  story  such  as  the  Daily  News  article, 
entitled  "2  Children's  Lead-Poisoning 
Costs  City  $35G,"  could  be  a  thing  of 
the  psist;  the  suffering  of  children  such 
as  the  two  described — Ramon  Rodriguez, 
5,  and  Victor  Lojpez,  4 — could  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  were  the  law  that  now  exists 
only  funded. 

Again,  I  urge  quick,  afflrmative  action ; 
$10  million  is  authorized  for  the 
current  fiscal  year — $8.33  million  of  It 
for  the  grant  programs;  $20  million 
is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972.  We 
need  that  money — the  children  of  our 
slums  must  have  that  money. 
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fFrom  tb«  New  York  OaOy  News.  Apr.  28, 
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Two  Chilokkm'b  Lbad-Poisoniho  Costs  C|mf 
•85.000 
(By  Jean  Perry)  | 

The  city  baa  spent  •3S.00O  since  NoTember 
In  bospltallzatlon  costs  for  two  children  who 
were  poisoned  by  lead  paint  chips.  docliorB 
at  Lincoln  Hospital's  pediatrics  department 
said  yesterday,  when  the  peeling  walls  In  the 
railroad  flat  that  made  thtm  111  could  hftve 
been  reflnlshed  for  t3,400. 

"We're  unable  to  send  th«  klda  home  be- 
cause of  the  condition  In  this  house,"  aald 
one  of  the  doctors.  JoeUen  Werne,  27.  vbo 
Is  treating  the  children,  Ramon  Rodriguez. 
6.  and  his  cousin,  Victor  Lopes.  4.  ' 

Ramon  was  admitted  to  the  hospital'  In 
November,  and  Victor  a  month  later. 

"Ramon  has  permanent  kidney  damtge, 
and  Victor  permanent  brain  damage."  Dr. 
Weme  said.  She  added  that  blood  tests  oti  a 
younger  child  la  the  family  showed  a  l^ad 
level  of  .06  on  a  .06  leadpolaon  scale. 

She  aald  that  housing  the  two  boys  me^nt 
tying  up  beds  In  already  overcrowded  tnd 
short-staffed  Lincoln  Hospital,  but  that  send- 
ing them  bade  home  would  only  "sentetice 
them"  to  another  bout  with  lead-polsonlng. 

Leading  a  group  of  reporters  and  memhers 
ca  the  Bronx  Clergy  Coalition  through  the 
apartment  of  the  children's  mother,  Mrs. 
Kaoml  Nerchado,  at  846  Hewitt  Place,  Bronx, 
Paul  DeBreel,  assistant  to  Bronx  Borough 
President  Robert  Abtvns,  called  the  situation 
"a  classic  example  of  a  snafu  in  the  city  bu- 
reaucracy that  Is  holding  back  antl-leftd- 
polsoning  programs."  DeBreel  contended  t^at 
the  city  spent  $1,300  for  a  "patchwork"  Job 
to  fix  up  the  apartment  when  the  six  rooms 
could  have  been  completely  replastered  ^or 
•2.400. 

Doctors  described  the  lead-polaonlng  tr<Bt- 
naent — administered  through  Injectlona  and 
Intravenously — as  "extremely  painful  And 
psychologically  depreaalng  for  the  child." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVEfe 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mi.  springer.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  what  h&s  been  said  about  the 
program.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
I  felt  It  was  proper  to  insert  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  the  statemeot  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  St  aggers)  ,  at  the  opening 
of  the  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  on  last  Thursday.  April 
20,  in  order  that  the  Members  may  know 
of  the  problems  involved,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  what  it  is 
trying  to  get  at : 

Opknimc  STATnczNT  or  Chaibmait  Haalzt  O. 
Staogxss 

On  April  7,  1971,  this  Suboommlttee  or- 
dered that  certain  subpoenas  duces  tecum 
be  served  on  the  CBS  and  NBC  networks  4nd 
Wolper  Productions  Incorporated.  These  sub- 
poenas were  all  duly  served. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  la  to  rec€tve 
the  materials  subpoenaed.  Unless  there  is 
objection.  I  direct  that  the  full  text  of  the 
subpoenas  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  tbls 
point,  together  with  proof  of  service. 

Prior  to  taking  up  the  specific  matter'  at 
hand,  I  feel  It  would  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose to  place  in  the  reoord  a  clear  statement 
concerning  the  legislative  pxirpoee  behtod 
the  Subconunlttee's  action  in  Issuing  the 
subpoenas. 
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Rule  ZI  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
charges  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  with  responsibility  for 
legislation  having  to  do  with  the  regulation 
of  the  Interstate  and  foreign  communica- 
tions. We  have  always  considered  this  Juris- 
diction over  the  laws  governing  broadcast- 
ing to  be  one  of  ovir  most  important  re- 
sponslblUtlas. 

Broadcasting  has,  from  Its  inception,  been 
recognized  as  an  activity  vitally  affecting  the 
public  interest.  The  broadcaster  makes  use 
of  a  precious  and  limited  public  resource 
which  Is  not  available  to  all.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  in  the  case  of  National  Broad- 
casting Company  v.  United  States,  819  U.S. 
190  (1943): 

"Freedom  of  utterance  Is  abridged  to  many 
who  wish  to  use  the  limited  facilities  of 
radio.  Unlike  other  modes  of  expression  ra- 
dio Inherently  is  not  available  to  all.  That 
Is  its  unique  characteristic,  and  that  Is  why, 
uzUlke  other  nuxles  of  expression.  It  la  sub- 
ject to  government  regulation." 

Again,  In  the  recent  case  of  Red  Lion 
Broadcasting  Company  v.  FCC.  396  UJ3.  367 
(1969),  a  unanlmoTis  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressed similar  views  In  upholding  the  FCC's 
fairness  doctrine: 

"The  broadcasters  challenge  the  fairness 
doctrine,  and  its  specific  manifestations  in 
the  personal  attack  and  political  Editorial 
rules,  oo,  conventional  First  Amendment 
grounds,  alleging  that  the  rules  abridge  their 
freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Although  broadcasting  Is  clearly  a  me- 
dium affected  by  a  First  Amendment  Inter- 
est .  .  .  differences  In  the  characteristics  of 
new  media  Justify  differences  in  the  First 
Amendment  standards  applied  to  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment Is  Irrelevant  to  public  broadcast- 
ing .  .  .  but  "he  people  as  a  whole  retain 
their  interest  in  free  speech  by  radio  and 
their  collective  right  to  have  the  medium 
function  consistently  with  the  ends  and 
purposes  of  the  First  Amendment.  It  Is  the 
right  of  the  viewers  and  llstenera,  not  the 
right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  Is 
paramoiuit." 

As  the  printed  text  of  my  remarks  will 
show,  I  have  quoted  from  several  portions  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  opinion. 

Our  concern  with  the  laws  governing 
broadcasting  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  Inclina- 
tion or  preference  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  also  a  duty  Impoeed  on  it  by 
clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, recently  ^lacted  as  part  of  the 
Legi&Iatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 1  will 
read  briefly  from  that  Rule : 

"(a)   In  order  to  assist  the  House  In — 

"(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  application,  administration,  and 
execution  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gresB,  and 

"(3)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  In  those  laws,  and  of  such  addi- 
tional legislation,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

"Each  standing  committee  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  ap- 
plication, administration,  and  execution  of 
Uiose  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee." 

House  Resolution  170  of  the  9and  Oon- 
greas  authorizes  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subconuDittee,  to  conduct  full 
and  complete  studies  and  Inveetlgatlona  and 
to  make  Inquixlee  within  Its  Jurlsdlcton,  ae 
set  forth  In  clause  13  of  Rule  ZI  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvee.  Unless  there  Is 
objection,  I  will  Insert  Into  the  reoord  at 
this  point  the  perttaent  text  of  clauses  12 
and  as  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, together  with  the  text  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 170.  Wltneeees  here  this  afternoon  have 
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been  provided  with  printed  copies  of  these 

materials  and  I  invite  thetr  careful  atten- 
tion to  them. 

Pursuant  to  dlacharglng  our  responMbUl- 
ties,  we  must  be  concerned  not  only  with 
spectflc  propoeals  for  new  legislation  con- 
cerning broadcasting,  but  alao  with  ths 
adequacy  of  the  present  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration. In  this  connection,  this  Sub- 
committee has  the  following  legislative  sub- 
jects under  Inquiry  and  study : 

1.  The  Federal  Communications  Act  of 
1334,  as  amended. 

2.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

3.  The  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  regulations  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

4.  The  desirability  of  additional,  or  reme- 
dial, legislation  In  the  regiilation  of  broad- 
casting for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
public. 

B.  The  appUcabUlt^,  If  any,  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  to  questions  of  factual  accuracy. 

6.  The  adequacy  of  the  present  laws,  and 
their  administration  by  the  FCC,  pertaining 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  news  dociunentary  programs. 

7.  Whether  certain  technological  advances 
and/or  the  employment  of  certain  produc- 
tion and  editing  techniques,  methods  of  op- 
eration, and  other  practices  by  networks, 
broadcasters,  and  producers,  have  given  rise 
to  the  need  for  new  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  public— -through  disclosure  require- 
ments or  other  suitable  means. 

In  order  for  the  Subcommittee  to  pursue 
its  legislative  oversight  responsibilities  In 
the  field  of  communications,  it  must  on  oc- 
casion make  use  of  Its  subpoena  powers.  The 
materials  called  for  in  the  subpoenas  served 
on  CBS.  NBC,  and  Wolper  Productions,  are 
all  relevant  to  one  or  more  of  the  legislative 
subjects  which  I  have  Just  enumerated.  I 
will  be  more  specific  on  that  point  In  a  few 
minutes. 

The  regulation  of  broadcasting  requires,  of 
coiirse,  a  due  regard  for  the  Interests  of  the 
broadcasters  and  the  public.  We  must  be 
aware  of  the  poaslbiUty  that  there  Doay  be 
times  when  the  rights  of  the  public  must  be 
protected  against  encroachments  and  abuses 
by  those  who  control  and  utilize  the  Instru- 
ments of  mass  conununlcatlon.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  In  this  country  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  entitled  to  certain  safeguards  and  pro- 
tections in  this  area — that  is,  that  those  who 
engage  In  mass  communications  have  certain 
responsibilities  to  the  public. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Congress 
enacted  those  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  making  it  illegal  to  dis- 
seminate false  and  misleading  advertisements 
In  commerce.  This  Act  governs  Eill  mass  com- 
munications, including  broadcasting:  Its 
constitutionality  has,  of  course,  been  con- 
clusively established. 

Another  safeguard  for  the  public  Is  found 
In  sections  317  and  508  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  These  insxire  that  the  public  will 
be  informed  when  the  broadcasters  or  his 
employees  have  received  any  payment  or  val- 
uable consideration  In  connection  with  the 
broadcast  of  any  matter.  The  underlying  ra- 
tionale is  that  people  have  a  right  to  know 
by  whom  they  are  being  persuaded.  These 
sections  require  disclosures  only  when  the 
broadcaster  or  his  employees  receive  Induce- 
ments to  broadcast  certain  material.  How- 
ever, there  may  alsc  be  Instances  wherein 
the  public  interest  might  reqiUre  disclosures 
when  the  broadcaster,  or  the  producer  of 
programming,  has  given  Inducements  to  oth- 
ers. This  would,  of  course,  require  new  legis- 
lation. It  is  one  of  the  questions  we  are  ad- 
dressing in  this  inquiry. 

In  1959.  Congreee  was  confronted  with  an- 
other area  wherein  protection  at  the  public 
required  the  Imposition  of  certain  legal 
dutlee  an  broadoasttsg.  It  was  determined 
that  deception  and  fraud  had  begun  to  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
what  were  purported  to  be  bona  jide  oontesti 
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or  ttteUeetUBl  BklU,  bettv  known  •■  "QOlB 
^ews."  This  Committee  UMitdnd  Into  tlia 
oMtter— making  use  of  its  ubpoana  powen 
to  inaure  that  all  relevant  facta  ware  made 
kainrn.  Tbe  result,  after  careful  oonaldara* 
tion  of  these  facU,  was  the  enactment  of 
section  609  which  prohibits  deception  In  the 
ptewntatlon  of  such  programs. 

jiore  recently,  information  has  been  re- 
.oetred  of  a  much  more  serious  nature.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  various  broadcasters 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  and/or 
presentation  of  purportedly  X>orui  fide  news 
programs  and  documentaries  have  engaged  In 
practlcee  which  might  result  In  misleading 
»nd  deceiving  the  public.  These  practices  In- 
clude: (1)  Prearrangement  or  "staging"  of 
events  which  are  then  preeented  as  though 
they  were  bona  fide  and  spontaneous  news 
stories;  and  (2)  Production  techniques.  In- 
cluding the  manipulation  of  sound  tracks, 
fllm  and/or  videotape,  which  rearrange  the 
sequence  of  events,  mismatch  reaponaee  given 
during  interviews,  or  otherwise  distort  the 
tctiuki  event  originally  filmed  by  the  camera. 

The  Congress,  and  this  Subcommittee  spe- 
dflcally,  have  had  occasion  in  tbe  recent 
past  to  examine  a  nvunber  of  such  allega- 
tions; in  some  significant  Instanoes,  the  al- 
legations were  determined  to  be  well  founded 
In  fact.  I  refer  to  the  program  entitled  "Pot 
Party  at  a  University,"  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  station  WBBM-TV,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  CBS  News  documentary  entitled 
"Hunger  In  America."  The  latter  program 
was  investigated  by  a  suboonunlttee  of  the 
House  Appropriatlcms  Cotnmlttee. 

Very  recently  this  Suboommlttee  had  oc- 
caden  to  examine  In  detail  the  production 
of  a  CBS  documentary  which  attempted  to 
follow  the  adventures  of  a  group  seeklitg  to 
invade  the  Island  of  Haiti  and  overthrow  Ite 
government.  This  was,  of  course,  the  much 
discussed  "Project  Nassau."  TIiIb  documen- 
tary was  never  brought  to  final  completion  or 
broadcast  by  CBS. 

This  Subcommittee  found  that  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  production  techniques  had 
been  used  In  producing  "Project  Nassau." 
It  is  disturbing  that  CBS.  both  at  ttie  time 
and  since,  has  asserted  that  Its  activities  were 
a  legitimate  exercise  of  "news  judgment."  In 
its  report  on  the  subject,  this  Subcommittee 
unanimously  rejected  that  argument.  I  might 
quote  here  brtefiy  from  page  5  of  the  Com- 
mittee's report: 

"Fraud  and  deosptlon  In  the  presentation 
of  jrarportedly  bofia  fid*  news  event*  Is  no 
man  protected  by  the  First  Amendnaent  than 
IB  the  preaentatloQ  of  fraud  and  deception 
in  the  context  of  oommerdal  adverttatng  or 
quiz  prognuna." 

These  are,  I  must  emphasize,  matters  of 
the  most  serious  public  importance  and  leg- 
islative concern.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
eipeot,  and  I  believe  they  do  expect,  that 
their  elected  representatives  will  ascertain 
the  facts  In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
public  Interest  Is  sufficiently  protected  by 
existing  laws  covering  broadcasting.  In  both 
tbe  "Pot  Party"  and  the  "Project  Nassau"  In- 
vestigations, we  made  use  of  our  subpoena 
power  to  insure  that  we  had  all  the  available 
evidence  before  we  reached  any  conclusions. 
In  both  cases,  tbe  subpoenas  oaUed  far  the 
production  of  film  outtakes  and  other  ma- 
terial not  used  on  the  air.  In  neither  case 
were  these  subpoenas  challenged  as  beyond 
tbe  proper  scope  of  Gongresfilonal  Inquiry, 
la  the  case  of  the  "Pot  Party"  investigation, 
the  outtakes  were  not  made  available  be- 
cause they  had  been  dectroyed.  In  the  "Proj- 
ect Nassau"  case,  all  materials  called  for  In 
the  subpoena  were  provided.  Our  examina- 
tion of  these  materials  proved  their  relev- 
uee  to  the  legislative  oonoems  of  tbls  Sub- 
oommlttee. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
We  are  concerned  that  tbe  pubUo  be  pro- 
tected from  deliberate  staging  and  dlstor- 
Uan  of  purportedly  }>ona  fide  news.  Whether 
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this  is  done  through  prearrangement  or 
throxigh  subsequent  manipulation  of  fllm 
and  sound  tracks,  the  effect  is  the  same.  One 
of  the  things  we  have  discovered  In  the  light 
of  our  previous  investigations  In  this  area  is 
that  once  such  a  distortion  has  been  aooom- 
pUshed  and  incorporated  into  a  final  broad- 
cast. It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  detect.  This 
is  why  the  original,  uncut  and  unedited  ma- 
terial must  be  examined. 

This  Subcommittee  must  consider,  among 
other  things,  whether  the  public  has  a  right 
to  be  advised  when  edited  sequences  are 
presented  to  l^bem  under  conditions  which 
might  suggest  that  they  have  not  been  edi- 
ted; whether  it  has  a  right  to  be  advised  when 
an  apparently  continuous  event  Is  actually 
the  result  of  splicing  together  fllm  and  sound 
tracks  which  were  obtained  at  different  times 
aiid  places;  and  whether  It  has  a  right  to  be 
advised  when  apparently  spontaneous  news 
coverage  has  been  obtained  through  staging 
or  other  prearrangeroents.  I  cannot  accept 
the  proposition  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  people's  representatives  In  Congress  to 
become  Informed  as  to  the  existence  and 
effect  of  various  television  production  tech- 
niques which  bear  on  these  questions  Is  of- 
fensive to  the  First  Amendment.  If  I  felt 
that  this  was  the  case,  we  might  not  be  here 
this  afternoon. 

To  oome  finally  to  the  matter  at  hand,  we 
are  concerned  with  two  television  network 
documentaries.  "The  Belling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," broadcast  by  OB8,  and  "Say  Goodbye" 
broadcast  by  NBC.  With  respect  to  both 
broadcasts,  there  has  been  substantial  alle- 
gation raised  that  Incidents  and  events  made 
to  appear  spontaneous  and  bona  fide  were, 
In  fact,  the  product  of  questionable  produc- 
tion techniques  which  distorted  the  original 
events. 

These  allegations  have  been  sustained  In 
some  measure  by  the  external  evidence  of 
the  documentaries  themselves.  But  to  com- 
pletely evaluate  this  matter.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  original  materials.  Our 
subpoenas  have  been  designed  to  elicit  only 
information  which  Is  legitimately  concerned 
with  this  Subcommittee's  leglrtatlve  respon- 
sibUltlee. 

Here  I  feel  I  must  make  some  attempt  to 
clarify  the  confxislon  on  this  point  which 
apparently  exist*  In  some  quarters.  The  ques- 
tions under  inqvUry  by  this  Suboommlttee, 
and  to  which  the  subpoenas  are  pertinent, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  evaluating  the  Pen- 
tagon's public  affairs  activities.  Our  purpose 
is  not  to  look  Into  whether  CBS  has  been 
"biased"  against  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Any  controversy  which  may  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense  and  CBS 
as  to  the  conclusions  drawn  on  the  "Penta- 
gon" documentary  Is  likewise  none  of  our 
concern. 

The  aole  question  under  Inquiry  here  Is 
one  which  U  clear,  definite,  and  objectively 
ascertainable:  That  is,  are  the  producers  of 
television  news  documentary  programs  en- 
gaging in  factually  false  and  misleading 
Aiming  and  editing  practices,  consisting  of 
rearranging,  staging,  or  misrepresenting 
events,  giving  viewers  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  what  they  are  seeing  has  re«^y 
happened,  or  that  it  happened  In  the  way  and 
uuder  the  circumstances  In  which  it  Is 
shewn.  Certainly  this  Is  a  matter  of  legiti- 
mate legislative  Interest.  I  might  quote  from 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  Presi- 
dent of  CBS,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
predecessor  of  this  Subcommittee  twelve 
years  ago  during  the  "Quiz  Show"  hearings 
of  1969.  During  those  hearings.  Dr.  Stanton 
stated  as  follows : 

"The  test  In  every  case  must  be  whether 
any  substantial  number  of  the  viewing  au- 
dience Is  likely.  In  the  given  clrcumstanoes, 
to  be  deceived  or  mlded  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  program  being  offered.  That 
test  requires  the  exercise  of  human  dlscre- 
tkm  in  applying  a   rule  of  reason.'  " 

er    nor  oi'  *ui  -v^p'  »i;    . 
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This  statement,  of  course,  was  made  dur- 
ing a  hearing  oonoemUig  staged  and  decep- 
tive quiz  programming  presented  for  the 
amusement  of  television  viewers.  I  would 
accept  that  statement  as  being  at  least 
equally  applicable  to  news  programming 
which  Is  presented  to  the  viewers  as  a  basis 
upon  which  they  are  to  make  political  and 
social  decisions;  decisions,  I  might  add, 
which  affect  their  own  welfare  and  the 
future  of  this  nation. 

By  now,  I  would  hope  that  the  relevancy  of 
the  outtakes,  nonbroadcast  film,  and  other 
materials  detailed  In  the  subpoenas  is  clear. 
An  allegation  that  questions  and  answers  In 
a  filmed  interview  have  been  deliberately  mis- 
matched (to  give  but  one  example)  cannot 
be  evaluated  without  examination  of  the  fllm 
of  tbe  entire  Interview,  not  just  that  portion 
which  was  flnally  broadcast.  Allegations  that 
certam  scenes  were  slmtilated  through  care- 
ful editing  and  manipulation  of  different 
fllms  and  sound  tracks  must  be  resolved 
through  a  consideration  of  the  original  un- 
cut material.  We  can  neither  prejudge  these 
allegations  nor  ignore  them.  We  simply  must 
have  the  facts. 

It  should  be  equally  obvious  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons,  other  than 
network  employees,  appearing  In  the  pro- 
grama  In  question,  together  with  Informa- 
tion concerning  payments  of  money  to  such 
individuals.  Is  highly  pertinent  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  spontaneity  of  the  events  In  which 
they  appear. 

Again  I  stress  that  It  Is  not  this  Subcom- 
mittee's function  to  sit  In  judgment  of  the 
viewpoints  expressed  in  television  news  or 
documentarr  programs.  We  do  not  have,  nor 
do  we  seek,  authority  to  ctutall  the  preeenta* 
tlon  of  controversial  Issues  or  of  unpopular 
causes  or  personalities.  It  Is  this  Subcommit- 
tee's view,  however,  that  the  American  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  know  whether  what  It  li 
seeing  on  the  television  screen  is  real  or 
simulated,  edited  or  unedited,  sequentially 
accurate  or  edltorlaUy  reairaaged,  spontane- 
ous, or  contrived. 

While  tJw  Inquiry  Into  such  subject  mat- 
ter Is  oontroverslal  as  has  been  demonstrated 
over  the  past  few  days,  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  shirk  our  duty  to  the  public.  Tbe  tele- 
vision broadcasting  Industry  is  still  In  Its 
relative  Infancy :  It  has  been  on  the  scene  as 
a  national  force  for  about  twenty-four  years. 
Tbe  legUlatlve  delineation  of  tbe  duties  of 
this  Industry  to  the  public  Is  still  evolving. 
It  Is  only  throvigh  frank  discussion  and 
honeet  Inquiry,  with  all  the  facts  on  the 
table,  that  we  will  make  progress. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  expressed  my  views 
at  some  length,  but  the  subject  matter  is  of 
great  importance.  This  matter  has  been  con- 
sidered carefully.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  American  public  has  the 
right  to  know  and  understand  the  techniques 
and  procedures  which  go  Into  the  production 
and  presentation  of  the  television  news  doc 
umentariee  upon  which  they  must  rely  for 
their  knowledge  of  tbe  great  issues  and  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  They  have  a  right  to 
know — not  only  by  whom — but  how  they  are 
being  persuaded.  We  are  here  today  to  aaoert 
those  rights. 


HEARINGS    ON    BILLS    AFFECnNQ 
THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  Kmr  TDKK 

IN  THE  HOaSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aprti  29.  1971 

Mr.    CELLER.   Mr.    Speaker.   I   am 

pleased  to  announce  that  Subcommittee 
No.  6  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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will  hold  public  hearings  on  H.R.  6053, 
to  create  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  KH.  7377.  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Justices  »nd 
judges  to  the  offices  of  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Director. 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
Director.  Federal  Judicial  Center,  tod 
for  other  purposes. 

These  hearings  are  scheduled  to  be 
held  on  Thursday,  May  6.  1971,  at,  10 
a.m..  in  room  2141,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building. 

Parties  interested  in  submitting  testi- 
mony should  contact  the  Committee  on 
the    Judiciary,    room 
House  Office  Building. 


2137.    Rayb'irn 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  COM- 
PLY TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  ACQ 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcRicAjf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  l|m- 
guage  of  the  National  Environmeiital 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  as  well  as  the  legisla- 
tive hifitoiT  of  that  statute,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  act's  provisions  apply  to  each  of 
the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
insofar  as  the  activities  of  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  an  lmp>act  ubon 
the  environment.  I 

Therefore,  it  came  as  a  great  shocf  to 
me  when  I  learned  that  the  Departmient 
of  State  by  administrative  flat  is  seeing 
to  exempt  the  activities  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  from  the  re 
qolrements  of  the  act.  This  Is  particu- 
larly so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legal 
advisory  committee  to  the  Council,  on 
Environmental  Quality  after  lengthy 
study  and  consideration  has  foimd  tpat 
the  National  Environmental  Quality  Act 
does  apply  to  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  AID. 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  this  sltuatioh,  I 
wrote  President  Nixon  on  April  27.  1^71, 
to  urge  that  he  "taike  the  necessary  stteps 
to  see  that  immediate  action  is  takei^  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  comply  \fith 
all  the  provisions  of  NiPA." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  I  my 
letter  to  the  President,  the  text  of  a  pfess 
rdease  relating  thereto,  the  text  of  the 
legal  advisory  committee's  resolution, 
and  the  text  of  the  committee's  Aprllj  25, 
1971,  press  release  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord: 

tT.S.  Hotrsx  OF  REPSESSNTAmrxs,     I 
Washington,  DC,  April  27, 19'^1. 
The  Pkzsident. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAK  Ms.  PBBsirairr:  In  December  l&TOl  my 
Subcommittee  on  PUberles  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  PUberles  held  extenalve  otcer- 
slght  bearings  on  the  administration  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA).  Testimony  was  presented  at  the 
hearings  by  representatives  of  nearly  ej^ery 
major  department  and  agency  which  h^  a 
significant  function  or  program  in  the  ^ea 
of  environmental  development  or  Imprpve- 
ment.  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Subcommittee 
during  the  hearings  to  explore  with  the  agen- 
cies emerging  problems  associated  with  the 
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Act.  to  evaluate  and  discuss  agency  progress 
toward  full  implementation  of  NEPA,  and. 
in  particular,  to  focus  attention  on  the  prin- 
cipal action-forcing  provision  of  NEPA,  Sec- 
tion 103(3)  (C),  which  requires  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  to  file  environmental  impact 
statemenu  on  sal  proposed  actions  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment. 

The  Suboommlttee  hearings  covered  nine 
full  days  in  which  an  excess  of  two  thousand 
pages  of  testimony  was  compiled  and  re- 
viewed. On  the  whole,  the  Subcommittee  was 
pleased  with  the  progress  that  was  made  to 
Implement  NEPA,  however,  the  hearings  did 
disclose  several  problems  with  regard  to  the 
implementation  of  NEPA.  Since  the  Subcom- 
mittee is  about  to  issue  a  report  on  the  hear- 
ings, as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
form you  of  a  highly  significant  problem 
which  deeply  concerns  me  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  my  Subcommittee.  In  his  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Christian  Herter.  Jr.,  said  that  it  was 
the  State  Department's  position  that  the 
Act  did  not  apply  to  actions  affecting  the 
environment  within  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  other  nations.  The  result  of  this  in- 
terpretation was  to  exempt  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  from  compliance  with  the  prep- 
aration of  environmental  impact  statements 
on  activities  undertaken  overseas.  The  De- 
partment's witness  felt  that  to  apply  NEPA 
to  actions  undertaken  In  foreign  countries 
might  be  looked  upon  as  an  imposition  of  our 
environmental  values  on  those  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  express  to  you  too 
firmly  my  conviction  that  the  Department  of 
State's  interpretation  of  its  responsibUitles 
under  NEPA  is  totally  Incorrect.  The  Act  it- 
self is  perfectly  clear;  it  directs  'all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government"  to  prepare  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  on  "major 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  hiiman  environment."  In  ad- 
dition. Section  102(E)  of  the  Act  directs 
agencies  to  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and  to  "lend  appropriate  support  to  initia- 
tives, reeolutlons  and  programs  designed  to 
prevent  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  man- 
kind's world  environment."  Also,  Section  3(g) 
of  your  Executive  Order  11814,  issued  on 
March  6,  1970,  clearly  directs  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  "advise  and  assist 
the  President  and  the  agencies  in  achieving 
international  cooperation  for  dealing  with 
environmental  problems,  \inder  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

The  Act  and  its  legislative  history  demon- 
strate clearly  that  actions  which,  through  a 
chain  of  events,  might  have  an  Impact  on  the 
environment  of  a  foreign  country  fall  imder 
the  purview  of  the  Act.  The  Act  was  also 
designed  to  Initiate  a  new  element  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process,  placing  new  and  ex- 
panded emphasis  on  environmental  consider- 
ations. The  preparation  of  these  statements, 
especially  by  AID.  would  document  for  the 
recipient  country,  as  vrell  as  the  United 
States,  the  Impact  of  their  projects  on  the 
quality  of  the  world  environment.  The  prep- 
aration of  such  statements  would  not  "Im- 
pose" our  environmental  values  on  a  foreign 
country;  rather,  it  would  serve  as  a  means  to 
Inform  cotmtrles  of  the  consequences  that 
their  actions  may  have  on  the  environment. 

My  Subcommittee  plans  to  issue  a  report 
within  the  near  future  that  will  further 
clarify  the  legislative  Intent  of  NEPA  as  it 
pertains  to  global  activities.  The  report  will 
stress  that  Section  102(2)  (C)  and  (E)  of 
the  Act.  In  combination,  glvee  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  responsibility  to  take  Into 
consideration  tHe  Impetct  its  actions  have  on 
the  world  environment.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Legal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  adopted  at  Its  meeting  on  April  19, 
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1971,  a  resolution  urging  full  compliance  by 
the  DepMirtment  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  with  the  provl- 
slona  of  NEPA  and,  specifically.  Section  103 
(3)  <C)  Of  the  Act.  This  Is  a  positive  con- 
tribution and  clarification  of  the  legislative 
Intent  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  request  that 
you  take  the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  Im- 
mediate action  Is  taken  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of 
NEPA.  The  quality  of  this  Nation's  environ- 
ment is  not  dependent  solely  on  actions  un- 
dertaken In  this  country;  also  It  Is  Intimately 
interlaced  with  the  quality  of  the  world  en- 
vironment. The  nations  of  the  world  must 
begin  to  accept  a  new  responsibility  not  only 
for  their  own  citizens,  but  also  toi  the  effects 
of  their  activities  on  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  United  States  must  take  the  leadership 
In  this  task,  both  politically  and  economl' 
cally.  We  cannot  take  our  responsibilities 
lightly.  The  Department  of  State  is  the  propei 
Federal  agency  to  lead  this  government's  ac- 
tivities In  Improving  and  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  world  environment,  and  only  by 
complying  with  all  the  provisions  of  NEPA 
can  this  leadership  be  provided. 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dinckll, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 

and  Wildlife  Conservation. 

News  Reucasb,  Apul  28,  1971 

Congressman  John  D.  Dlngell  (D.,  Mich.) 
has  charged  the  State  Department  with  fall- 
ing to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral law  designed  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, and  he  has  called  upon  President 
Nixon  to  compel  that  agency's  compliance. 

Dlngell  is  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wndllfe  Conservation, 
which  Is  part  of  the  full  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  chaired 
by  Edward  A.  Garmatz  (D..  Md.).  DlngeU 
voiced  his  complaint  In  a  letter  sent  yester- 
day (Aprtl  27)  to  the  President.  He  em- 
phasized that  the  State  Department  claims 
It  does  not  have  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Envlromnental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA),  and  that  It  Is  not,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  Identify  and  discuss  environmental 
problems  on  an  International  level. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Preeldent,  Dlngell  said 
that  the  Act  and  Its  history  demonstrated 
clearly  that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopmebt  (AID)  loans  for  the  construction 
of  major  environment-affecting  facilities 
such  as  roads  and  dams  and  also  for  the 
procTirement  of  'such  commodities  as  pesti- 
cides would  be  actions  which  might  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  environment. 

"These  are  precisely  the  kinds  of  activities 
that  these  actions  were  directed  toward. 
NEPA  sought  to  initiate  a  new  element  In 
the  decisionmaking  process,"  stated  Con- 
gressman Dlngell.  "The  Act  places  new.  ex- 
panded emphasis  in  the  consideration  of  en- 
vironmental factors.  ITie  State  Department, 
Just  as  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
taking  Into  consideration  the  Impacts  Its  ac- 
tions have  on  the  environment." 

In  recent  hearings  before  Dlngell's  Sub- 
oommlttee. Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
(Christian  Herter.  Jr..  said  that  it  was  the 
State  Department's  position  that  the  Act 
which  became  law  January  1,  1970.  did  not 
require  environmental  evaluation  of  Federal 
actions  outside  the  United  States.  Section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  law  requires  all  Federal 
agencies,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  to 
file  detailed  statements  on  proposed  actions 
"significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment."  The  State  Departtnent 
concluded  that  the  Sec.  103(2)  (C)  reporting 
requirements  do  not  apply  to  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams carried  on  by  AJD. 

Herter's  position  before  the  Subcommittee 
vims  that  the  preparation  of  environmental 
impact  statements  would  "Impose"  U.S. 
values  on  foreign  countries. 
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DlngeU  refuted  this  view.  "Writing  an  en- 
,l„ainiiental  Impact  statement  on  a  pro- 
poaed  loan  to  a  developing  country  to  buy 
pMUcldee  would  not  in  any  way  impose  our 
^Tlroiunental  values  on  that  country. 
Bather,  a  statement  would  simply  document 
tor  the  developing  country,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  the  Impact  of  their  decision 
on  the  quality  of  the  world  environment. 
The  statement  Informs  the  developing  coun- 
try of  the  consequences  their  action  may 
bave  on  the  environment." 

Dlngell  pointed  out  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  been  committed  to  Inltlalve 
m  the  environmental  field  in  a  recent  report 
Issued  by  the  President's  office.  Entitled  "Pro- 
tecting the  World  Environment  in  Light  of 
Population  Increase"  (December  1970).  the 
report  included  the  following  reconamenda- 
tion  covering  multilateral  relations: 

"The  AID  Administrator  should  enunci- 
ate the  lnt«ntlon  of  AID  to  establUh  a  focal 
point  for  environmental  matters  within  the 
agency  and  to  reflect  throughout  its  programs 
the  growing  concern  for  the  effects  of  man's 
activities  on  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
This  policy  should  reflect  a  determination 
to  take  positive  steps  In  those  areas  where 
the  United  States  has  a  demonstrated  capa- 
bility to  assist  developing  countries." 

"This  recommendation  has  been  agreed 
to  by  President  Nixon,"  DlngeU  stated. 
"Under  the  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
Tironmental  Policy  Act,  many  agencies  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  can  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  the  State  Depart- 
ment carry  out  a  leadership  role  In  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  world  environment. 

"Tliere  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  U.S.  actions 
In  many  fields  might  have  direct  bearing 
on  global  changes."  Dlngell  stated.  "For  this 
reason  we  are  now  requiring  NASA  to  report 
on  the  global  impact  of  Its  Apollo  Program 
and  Skylab  Program. 

"A  forthcoming  report  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee's oversight  hearings  In  which  the 
State  Department's  views  were  expressed  by 
Mr,  Herter  will  further  clarify  the  legisla- 
tive Intent  of  NEPA  as  it  pertains  to  global 
activities."  DlngeU  stated. 

Mr.  Dlngell  noted  that  the  Legal  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  President's  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty  this  week  urged  "full 
compllsuice"  by  the  State  Department  with 
the  reporting  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vlronmentai  PoUcy  Act  in  the  carrying  out 
of  U.S.  forel^-n  aid  programs  overseas.  The 
■ctlon  was  ami'mnced  by  the  Committee's 
Chairman,  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr..  on 
AprU  25.  1971. 

"I  have  seen  the  resolution  of  the  Legal 
Advisory  OouncU,"  continued  Mr.  DlngeU, 
"and  I  mvist  say  that  I  And  It  to  be  accurate 
and  responsive  to  the  high  hopes  that  we 
have  held  for  that  group."  He  added  that  he 
intended  to  watch  closely  the  actions  of  the 
Onincil  as  these  might  reinforce  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Legal  advisory  group,  noting 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU,  Russell 
II.  Train,  had  recently  conferred  with  Sec- 
retary Herter  on  the  subject  of  the  require- 
ments of  NEPA  as  they  might  affect  acMv- 
mesof  AID. 

Resoltttion 

(Resolution  of  the  Legal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Qnallty,  adopted  at  Its  meeting  of  19  April 
1971,  Washington,  D.C,  unanimously  by 
those  present.) 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  State,  in  a  le- 
gal memorandum  and  comments  dated  4  May 
1970,  contended  that  {  102(2)  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969,  re- 
quiring submission  of  an  environmental  pol- 
icy statement,  does  not  apply  to  State  and 
AID  actions  carried  out  within  the  territorial 
lurlsdlcUon  of  anotaer  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legal  Advisory  Committee  of 
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the  CovmcU  on  Environmental  Quality  be- 
Ueves  that  the  language  and  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  administrative  procedures  of  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality,  while  not  en- 
tirely dear,  support  the  conclusion  that 
!  102(2)  (c)  does  not  apply  to  State  and  AID 
actions  carried  out  within  the  territorial  Ju- 
risdiction of  another  nation; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  State, 
through  a  representative  meeting  with  the 
Intemationil  Legal  Advisory  Suboommlttee, 
has  made  flve  further  representations  on 
behalf  of  Its  position  to  vrtt : 

(1)  The  Act  Is  ambiguous,  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Act  on  this  matter  is  unclear, 
as  noted  by  Congressman  DlngeU,  and  the 
detailed  steps  required  to  Implement  S  102 
(2)  (c)  cannot  readUy  be  applied  to  a  situ- 
ation where  the  action  occurs  In  a  foreign 
country; 

(2)  many  developing  countries  would  re- 
gard the  imposition  of  explicit  environ- 
mental criteria  on  US  AID  funding  as  an  In- 
fringement on  their  sovereignty  cmd  as  a 
pretext  to  delay  their  advance  towards  In- 
dustrialization with  what  they  see  as  its 
concomitant  pollution; 

(8)  unUateral  action  by  the  United  States 
to  Influence  environmental  results  In  other 
nations  Is  unwise  because  It  would  encour- 
age further  such  unilateral  actions  by  other 
nations  In  environmental  and  other  areas 
and  would  Impede  International  solutions 
to  these  worldwide  problems; 

(4)  specific  environmental  conditions,  like 
other  economic  or  political  conditions,  should 
not  be  made  mandatory  in  State  and  AID 
funding  of  foreign  programs  since  experi- 
ence has  shown  this  compUcates  the  ad- 
ministration of  aid  and  Impedes  the  dev^- 
opment  of  US  relations  with  developing 
cotmtrles; 

(8)  the  information  which  would  be  pro- 
vided under  a  S  102(2)  (c)  statement  Is  avaU- 
able  already. 

The  Legal  Advisory  Committee  responds  to 
these  representations  as  follows: 

(1)  the  legislative  record  stands  as  a  pub- 
lic document  and  Indicates  an  Intention  to 
include  all  federal  agencies  not  specifically 
excluded;  further,  the  procedures  for  pre- 
paring §  102(3)  (c)  statements  can  be  ap- 
plied within  a  foreign  context  without  tmdue 
administrative  dlfllctUty; 

(2)  while  the  State  Department's  assess- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  otiier  nations  is 
generally  correct,  the  attitudes  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  are  changing — In  part  be- 
cause of  US  diplomatic  efforts  to  this  end — 
and  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  change 
In  the  direction  of  Increased  concern  for  the 
environmental  effects  of  development;  more- 
over, the  {  102(2)  (c)  can  be  a  ttseful  edu- 
cational device  to  further  this  objective; 

(3  and  4)  the  effect  of* the  application  of 
?  103(2)  (c)  statement  to  State  and  AID 
wt>uld  not  be  to  Imptose  specific  conditions  on 
United  States'  spending  abroad  but  to  Inform 
United  States  citizens  and  the  citizens  at 
foreign  nations  of  the  anticipated  environ- 
mental effects  of  such  spending,  and  to 
establish  guidelines  for  the  extension  of  aid 
which  are  In  the  long-range  interests  of  the 
recipient  countries; 

(6)  whUe  the  information  to  be  obtained 
under  the  {  103(3)  (c)  statement  may  In  fact 
be  available  elsewhere,  the  purpose  ot  the 
National  Envlroimiental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
Is  to  bring  all  such  informatlcoi  together  in 
a  common  place  to  simplify  the  task  of  peo- 
ple seeking  Information  about  the  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  all  programs  of  federal 
agencies. 

Now,  Therefore,  the  Legal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee resolves  that  the  CoimcU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  hereby  Is  urged  to  seek  fuU 
compUance  by  State  and  AID  with  the  pro- 
visions of  I  102(2) (c). 
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The  Legal  Advisory  Oommlttee  to  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity this  week  tuged  "fuU  oompUance"  by  the 
State  Department  with  the  reporting  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  in  the  carrying  out  of  U.8.  foreign  aid 
programs  abroad.  The  action  was  announced 
by  the  Committee's  Chairman,  Whitney 
North  Seymour.  Jr. 

TiM  1970  law  requires  aU  federal  agencies 
to  file  detailed  statements  of  proposed  ac- 
tions "significantly  affecting  the  quaUty  of 
the  human  environment." 

The  Advisory  Committee's  action  came  In 
response  to  the  State  Department's  an- 
nounced position  that  the  Act's  reporting  re- 
quirements do  not  apply  to  forel^  aid  pro- 
grams carried  on  by  Its  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  In  the  territory  of  an- 
other nation. 

According  to  Mr.  Seymottr,  the  Advisory 
Committee  concluded  after  studying  the 
question  that  the  legUlaUve  record  of  the 
Congrew  In  discussing  the  NEPA  makes  clear 
an  mtent  that  the  language  "all  agencies  of 
the  federal  governioent"  in  the  Act  Includes 
the  State  Department.  The  Committee  also 
concluded  that  the  United  States  Is  obU- 
gated  to  inform  citizens  of  the  UJS.  and 
abroad  of  possible  envlroiunental  effects  of 
U.8.  moneys  spent  to  support  local  programs. 
The  Committee  felt  such  environmental  in- 
formation should  l>e  compUed  and  made  pub- 
Ucly  available  by  State  for  comment  by  other 
agencies  and  the  pubUc  at  large. 

The  State  Department  has  claimed 
that  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  Is  "am- 
biguous" and  that  the  steps  necessary  to  im- 
plement a  statement  of  possible  environmen- 
tal effects  could  not  be  easUy  applied  to  ac- 
tions In  a  foreign  country. 

State  also  takes  the  position  that  "uni- 
lateral action"  by  the  U£.  to  infiuence  en- 
vironmental quality  within  the  territory  of 
another  nation  poses  a  serious  impediment 
to  foreign  relations  programs  of  the  nation. 
Commenting  on  these  arguments,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour stated.  "The  Legal  Advisory  Oommlttee 
beUeves  that  the  State  Department  should 
fuUy  comply  with  the  Environmental  Policy 
Act  not  only  as  a  matter  of  law.  but  also  as 
a  matter  of  national  poUcy.' 

The  Legal  Advisory  Committee's  recom- 
mendation was  based  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  language,  legislative  history,  and  ad- 
ministrative Interpretations  of  the  NEPA, 
Mr.  Seymovir  stated. 

The  total  lending  program  for  AID  is  about 
$760  mUUon  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  A  small 
portion  of  these  loans  involves  the  ptirchase 
of  pesticide  for  use  abroad.  Loans  totalling 
$150  million  are  fo.-  the  construction  of 
physical  faculties  such  as  roads,  irrigation 
systems,  and  support  for  fertilizer  and 
smelter  Industries,  each  of  which  presumably 
might  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment and  therefore  would  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law. 


ROLE  OP  TRANSPORT AllON  IN  DIS- 
POSAL OP  OBSCMJETE  METALLIC 
WASTE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  lacKiGaM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  c«ie 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  inta-oduced  in  Congress 
would  establish  an  aid  program  to  enable 
the  States  to  establish  abandoned  auto- 
mobile collection  programs,  and  provide 
a  tax  incentive  to  scrap  processors  to 
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encourage  them  to  install  the  raost  mod- 
em equlixnoit  capable  of  produciog  re- 
cyclable metal  scrap.  Over  70  Members 
have  now  joined  me  in  this  legist tlon, 
through  which  a  "waste"  would  b^me 
an  important  resource. 

In  association  with  this  legislatton,  I 
am  sHao  Interested  in  removing  any  im- 
pediments which  may  exist  to  efBective 
recycling  of  steel,  paper,  glass,  and  other 
materlalf.  In  an  article  publish^  is 
Waste  Age,  Dr.  Herschel  Cutler,  trans- 
portation consultant  to  the  Institute  of 
Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Inc..  pointed  out 
certain  problems  In  the  transportation 
field  Inhibiting  the  recycling  of  metal- 
he  wastes.  A  shortage  of  open  gondola 
cars,  together  with  discriminatory  freight 
rates  for  scrap  as  compared  to  Iro^  ore, 
discourage  recycling  of  these  and  oUier 
materials.  Both  of  these  problem^  may 
be  corrected.  The  traiMportatlon  policies 
of  this  country  should  support  the  cause 
of  environmental  enhancement  as  fenun- 
ciated  In  the  National  Environinetal 
Policy  Act.  j 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  mateflal  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  topwlng 
of  many  Monbers'  Interest  in  encourag- 
ing the  reuse  of  our  resources: 

HavM  or  Trakspobtation  at  DispoaAi.  or 
Obsolktt  Mktaloc  Wastx 
(By  Dr.  Herachel  Cutler) 
Land  pollution  la  perhaps  most  oft«Q  char- 
acterised by  tli«  undghtly.  atMUkdQne4  junk 
auto.  Other  ponibUltlae,  for  the  average 
citizen.  Include  the  tin  can.  old  refrl^ratco' 
or  discarded  stOTe.  In  fact.  In  artlcla  after 
article.  Including  thoee  dealing  with  garbage 
disposal  problems,  not  scrap  re-cycllng  mat- 
ters, the  demonstration  of  the  dilemma  la 
a  picture  of  an  auto  g^veyard  or  a  munici- 
pal dump  piled  high  with  mctiUUc  solid 
waste,  the  obituary  of  the  afBuent  American 
economy.  Clearly,  obsolete  metal  la  a  prob- 
lem, but  the  reasona  for  the  situation  are 
not  so  clear,  namely,  the  fact  that  artificial 
hindrances  are  restricting  Its  full  pnxteaslng 
and  use  as  an  Input  to  the  steel  and  faondry 
tndaBrles. 


THX  DimasMCs  ariwaaji  dibpobai,  and 

KSCTCLXm 

BoUd  waate  la  a  generic  descrlpuoo  H>- 
plying  to  materials  no  longer  wanted  or  de- 
sirable in  that  form.  The  problem  of  remov- 
ing such  materials  U  usually  looked  upon 
as  disposal — getting  rid  of  it.  Und^  the 
heading  of  solid  waste  are  such  diverse  items 
as  garbage,  one-way  bottles,  waste  paper, 
abandoned  autoe  and  other  metal  Uca. 

Though  there  are  slmllarltlea,  the  eoobomlo 
method  for  disposal  is  quite  dlSereqt  de- 
pending on  whether  the  material  la  recy- 
clable or  not.  Thus.  It  Is  wrong  to  think  about 
"disposing"  of  Junk  autos  and  other  sources 
of  metallic  Inputs  since  natural  Iron  (FB). 
the  basic  component  of  such  materials,  ia  a 
much  desired  [«-oduet  for  whJ^  mark^  do 
exist;  this  material  should  be  recycled  and 
there  should  be  no  disposal  problem. 

All  of  the  metal  lying  abandoned  (B  the 
roadwaya,  farmyanls  or  municipal  dumps 
could  be  recycled;  aU  of  It  would  l>e  re- 
cy<de<l,  iS  the  artificial  parameters  denying 
such  action  were  removed.  The  solid  metallic 
waste  problem  would  not  exist.  If  the  acT%p 
cycle  waa  operating  efficiently.  It  la  lad  In- 
deed that  aolld  metalUe  waste,  a  trtie  na- 
tional reaouroe,  ia  a  problem  beeaua^  H  la 
not  being  uaed:  n  ta  a  dlagraee  that  4ach  a 
reaoruroe  la  eooalderod  a  "I't^— rl  pcbblem 
beaauae  It  la  not  being  recycled.  Xlila  article 
win  consider  one  reaeon  for  the  braaKdown 
In  the  scrap  cycle— a  maa-aiade  bailer-' 
the  artificial  llmltatlona  Impoeed  by  tvana- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

portatlon  conditions  facing  the  shipper  of 
ferrous  aanp. 

TRK  BClUr  CTCLX 

SoUd  metallic  waste  In  the  form  oi  acrvp 
results  from  three  distinct  sources.  First.  In 
the  process  of  making  steel  the  mills  generate 
tons  of  material  that  are  not  part  of  their 
finished  production.  For  example.  Ingots  are 
too  short  for  rolling  and  are  not  processed 
further  or  Ingots  are  cropped  short  or  steel 
plate  clippings  are  produced.  This  scrap, 
called  home  or  revert  scrap,  is  generated  en- 
tirely within  the  steelmaklng  facility  and 
clearly  is  first  used  in  re-charging  the  fur- 
naoes  for  the  next  steel  cycle. 

Home  scrap  is  not  an  environment  problem 
since  It  does  not  generally  leave  the  mill  and 
it  Is  used  first  because  It  Is,  In  a  sense,  "coet- 
leee"  to  the  mill  since  there  la  no  purchase 
required.  Home  scrap  la  very  Important  In  the 
steelmaklng  process  In  that  It  accounts  for 
approximately  60%  of  the  total  scrap  charge. 
Stated  In  other  terms,  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  total  scrap  charged  never  leaves  the  con- 
fines of  the  steel  mill. 

A  second  soiirce  of  ferrous  scrap  Is  'sroadly 
identified  as  purchased  scrap  In  that  the  mills 
and  foundries  "Tauy"  these  materials  from 
persona  outside  their  corporate  structure. 
Purchased  scrap  emanates  from  two  distinct 
soiirces:  industrial  and  obsolescent. 

Industrial  scrap  la  that  resulting  generally 
from  steel  fabricators  performing  their  manu- 
facturing processes.  Because  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  process  is  to  produce  the  fabricated 
product,  and  any  interruption  of  the  assem- 
bly Une  causes  expensive  delays.  Industrial 
scrap  must  move.  Thus,  It  leaves  the  plant, 
but  does  It  re-enter  the  steelmaklng  proc- 
ess? Tboiigh  It  la  an  historic  phenomenon 
that  such  scrap  moves  to  mlUa  quickly  and 
commands  a  premium  becauae  of  Ita  gen- 
erally high  quality  and  known  metaUurglcal 
characteristics,  certain  grades  of  Industrial 
scrap,  imder  present  market  conditions,  have 
experienced  plunging  or  "negative"  (the  fab- 
ricator pays  to  have  the  material  removed) 
buying  prices.  Since  the  scrap  must  be  moved 
to  avoid  upeettlng  the  manufacturing  cycle, 
In  many  instances  low  quality  Industrial 
scrap  gradea  are  not  finding  their  way  back 
Into  ateclmaklng  but  rather  are  being  con- 
signed to  municipal  or  private  dimaps  for 
disposal.  Thus,  the  first  hint  of  the  metallic 
waste  problem  is  found  In  the  industrial  scrap 
area;  some  low  grade  industrial  scrap  is  not 
being  re-cycled.  Industrial  scrap  accounts  for 
16%  of  the  total  scrap  availability. 

The  aeoond  aource  of  piuchased  scrap  is 
known  as  obsolete  scrap.  This  material  Is 
best  represented  by  metallic  objects  that  are 
worn  out,  corroded,  broken,  deteriorated  or 
otherwise  rendered  obsolete,  leading  to  their 
discard.  Obsolete  scrap,  thus,  la  generated  not 
in  conoentrated  singular  areas  of  economic 
activity,  like  a  steel  mill  or  a  fabricating 
plant,  but  rather  such  items  appear  wherever 
people  use  steel  products,  wherever  they  Uve, 
work  or  congregate,  wherever  they  may  wan- 
der to  recreate  or  rest,  and  the  material  must 
be  collected  wherever  it  Is  left  and  then  proc- 
essed Into  an  acceptable  product  for  mill  and 
foundry  use.  Theee  materials.  If  uncollected. 
are  the  soUd  metallic  waste  problem;  they 
are  the  eyeeores  and  pollutants. 

The  amount  of  metallic  material  made 
obsolete  is  a  funotlon  of  deterloratl<to  rates 
and  service  life,  factors  beyond  the  control 
of  the  scrap  processor.  But,  the  amount  of 
metaUio  obsolete  scrap  recycled  is  uniquely 
responsive  to  the  price  paid  by  the  mill,  the 
scrap  processor  and  the  other  factors  in  the 
scrap  cycle.  Since  obsolete  scrap  accounts 
for  23%  of  the  total  scrap  charge,  and  since 
obedete  acn^>  generally  will  not  move  un- 
less the  price  "la  rl^t"  or  someone  is  pre- 
pared to  make  the  price  right  by  "paying" 
fsubsldlzlng)  if  necesaary,  the  solid  metallic 
waste  problem  is,  in  the  main,  a  problem  of 
obsolete  metallic  Items  for  which  attractive 
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markets  do  not  exist  such  that  the  cycle  will 
operate  to  steer  the  metaUlc  sources  back 
to  the  steelmaklng  furnaces. 

THX    PBOCXSS   or    MAKING    8TEXL 

All  iron  origlpally  comes  from  ore,  a  natural 
resource  limited  In  nature.  Ferrous  scrap  is 
a  secondary  resource  limited  only  by  man's 
creative  ability  and  desire  to  modernize  (or 
at  least  change).  Ferrous  scrap  is  not  being 
uaed  as  quickly  as  it  is  being  generated. 

The  processes  for  making  steel  differ  de- 
pending on  the  raw  material  used.  XJntU 
1957.  90%  of  the  steel  output  In  the  United 
States  came  from  the  open  hearth  furnace 
which  consumed  significant  amounts  of  both 
pig  Iron  (reduced  iron  ore)  and  ferrous  scrap 
as  the  two  necessary  Ingredients  In  the  proc- 
ess. The  electric  arc  furnace,  which  appeared 
around  the  1950's  was.  and  Is,  primarily  a 
consumer  of  ferrous  scrap,  with  the  charge 
to  that  furnace  virtually  100%  scrap.  How- 
ever, In  the  early  19S0's,  the  Basic  Oxygen 
Furnace  (BOF)  arrived  and  this  type  of 
furnace  now  accounts  for  over  40%  of  total 
steel  production.  The  BOF  is  predominantly 
a  hot  metal  (reduced  iron  ore  in  molten  form 
as  distinct  from  pig  Iron  which  is  reduced 
Iron  ore  after  cooling)  consxmier  though,  in 
general,  a  30%  scrap  charge  is  used. 

Not  only  has  the  BOF  become  the  major 
single  source  of  finished  steel,  and  not  only 
does  It  possess  the  Inherent  capacity  to  melt 
a  reduced  percentage  of  ferrous  scrap  in  the 
production  of  that  steel,  it  also  possesses  an 
amazing  capability  to  overcome  the  need 
for  any  purchased  scrap  whatever.  Thus, 
whereas  the  BOF  normally  employs  a  charge 
of  70%  hot  metal  (Iron  ore  in  molten  form), 
it  can  operate  efficiently  with  little  or  no 
obsolete  purchased  scrap  (using  home  and 
prompt  industrial  scrap  and  increasing  the 
ore  charge) ,  while  still  producing  the  same 
amount  of  steel.  In  other  words,  the  BOF 
has  the  potential  to  make  the  steel  producer 
virtually  independent  of  the  obsolete  ferrous 
scrap  market.  In  fact,  a  mill  making  its  own 
hot  metal  (a  so-called  Integrated  steel  pro- 
ducer) could  increase  Its  hot  metal  output 
and  continue  to  produce  the  same  exact 
amount  of  steel  without  the  need  to  pur- 
chase a  single  pound  of  obsolete  iron  and 
steel  scrap.  The  BOF.  thvta,  has  increased 
the  problem  of  the  obsolete  solid  metallic 
waste  backlog. 

Though  the  steel  made  mainly  from  ore 
and  the  ateel  made  mainly  from  scrap  result 
from  different  physical  processes ,  theee  are 
not  the  most  significant  differences  in  that 
the  function  of  either  steelmaklng  process  Is, 
obviously,  to  make  steel.  How  the  steel  is 
made,  what  raw  materials  are  utilized  and 
what  capital  investment  is  required  are,  of 
course,  of  great  import,  but  that  Is  only  part 
of  the  problem.  The  role  of  society  must  be 
considered,  especially  the  oonaervaticxi  of  its 
natural  reeourcee  and  the  control  of  Ite  en- 
vironment. Tliese  factors  likewise  deserve 
concern  since  steel  can  be  produced  by  many 
diverse  processes,  some  of  which  more  effec- 
tively protect  society  than  others. 

While  society  has  need  for  such  protection, 
it  also,  at  least  in  our  modern  economy,  has 
need  for  steel.  It  is  thus  Important  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  and  efficient  parameters  to 
guide  the  making  of  steel  while  limiting  the 
social  losses  otherwise  threatening. 

Thus,  recognizing  that  steel  can  be  made 
from  two  sources,  namely  primary  (ore)  or 
secondary  (scrap)  iron  units,  should  lead  so- 
ciety to  the  conclusion  that  all  ferrous  scrap 
would  be  melted  prior  to  the  use  of  new  iron 
ore  m  the  making  of  steel.  This  Is  the  logical 
expectation  since  both  sources  of  iron  (scrap 
and  ore)  are  interchangeable  In  a  ratio  re- 
flecting their  relative  natural  Iron  oontenta. 
I.e.  If  both  contain  73  %  FB,  they  are  directly 
Interchangeable;  If  one  has  90%  FE  and  the 
other  60%  FE.  they  are  Interchangeable  at 
araUoof  IVi  to  1. 

Natural  Iron  la  the  key  factor  In  atetimak- 
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jBg:  It  la  the  Item  purchaaed  and  It  ia  the 
Item  that  gives  both  scrap  and  ore  their 
fSlue.  This  is  the  metaUuigical  explanation 
Of  the  relatlonahlp  of  the  two  competitive 
law  materlaas;  It  is  the  rationale  that  should 
Ijave  led  to  a  removal  of  the  solid  metallic 
mate  problem.  Yet,  the  process  of  making 
Keel,  which  simply  la  the  melting  of  natural 
Uco  In  various  forms,  has  not  coneomied  all 
me  available  ferrous  scrap. 
rsx  lOLX  or  nuNSPOsranoir  n<  acARKmno 
mtBorrs  bcsap 

The  producer  of  processed  ferrous  scrap 
tuiUble  for  melting  into  n&w  steel  Is  faced 
with  the  need  for  transport  In  at  least  two 
(Usttnct  phases  of  the  operation.  There  ie 
need  to  move  the  obsolete  material  from 
where  it  Is  located  to  the  processing  facility 
snd  there  Is  need  to  move  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  the  consuming  point.  The  transport 
difficulties  are  distinct,  yet  they  share  a  com- 
mon characteristic — they  exist  In  dispropor- 
tionate fashion  to  the  detriment  of  the  free 
flow  of  obsolete  metallic  waste. 

Inbound  to  the  processing  facility,  a  key 
(actor  is  bulk.  The  cubic  requirements  In 
relation  to  the  weight  Involved  in  the  move- 
ment of  Junk  aujtoe,  old  boUers,  stoves,  re- 
frigerators, and  hay  balers,  mean  that  the 
usual  carrying  capacity  of  space  la  exhausted 
before  the  weight  carrying  capacity  Is  even 
approached.  Thus,  the  rate  per  pound,  the 
usual  basis  for  quotation  of  freight  rates, 
precludes  economical  movement  by  the  com- 
mon carrier  indvistry.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  rely  on  persons  who  own  both  the  vehicles 
and  the  obsolete  scrap  If  the  processor  la  to 
get  the  material,  e.g.  the  auto  wrecker  who 
trucks  his  hulks  to  the  processor,  the  collec- 
tor who  brings  in  his  findings,  or  the  procee- 
lor  who  employs  his  own  trucks  to  go  out 
and  pick-up  the  obsolete  Items  for  proc- 
essing. In  such  oases  whether  or  not  the  me- 
taUlc waste  la  collected  depends  upon  the 
cost  of  movement  and,  in  virtually  all  cases, 
the  aolutlon  la  a  privately  owned  motor  ve- 
hicle of  some  sort.  The  railroads  have  almost 
been  entirely  eliminated  from  the  Inbound 
movement  of  so-called  unprepared  scrap  be- 
cause their  rate  structure  does  not  recognize 
the  "balloon  nature"  of  the  product,  a  char- 
acteristic which  doea  not  fit  the  present  rate 
structure,  especially  when  the  very  low  value 
of  unprepared   scrap   is  considered. 

The  movement  of  processed  scrap  to  con- 
suming points  Is  quite  different.  The  proc- 
essed material  is  a  much  more  dense  com- 
modity, it  comes  closer  to  conaunUng  both 
the  weight  and  cubic  capacity  of  the  vehicles 
offered  for  scrap  service.  Thus,  the  railroads 
are  the  carriers  in  the  outbound  movement 
of  prepared  ferrbus  scrap,  but  this  very  role 
is  the  cause  of  a  major  problem,  one  that 
threatens  the  continued  viability  ot  the 
processing  Industry  devoted  to  the  removal 
of  soUd  waste. 

TBS  BAn.BOAD  AS  A  rAlgTTB  OF  FESSOUS  SCKAP 

Virtually  every  scrap  processing  facility  in 
this  nation  U  desigziiBd  around  a  railroad. 
The  tracks  usually  determine  the  location 
of  processing  equipment  since  every  moving 
operation  is  very  costly  (In-plant  movement 
la  usually  by  crane  eoid  magnet).  To  mini- 
mise such  movement,  the  proceeaing  ma- 
ohinee  are  located  trackslde  wherever  pos- 
sible. Yet,  thla  forced  dei^endence  on  the 
railroad  la  not  entirely  a  free  ohdoe  by  the 
proossaor;  it  is  not  hla  deolBl<»i  to  become 
a  "captive"  to  the  railroad  (the  tracks  alao 
tend  to  preclude  truck  aervlce  since  It  la 
(Ufflcuit  to  operate  trucka  under  these  condl- 
tioaa). 

Given  the  relative  cost  and  service  charac- 
teristics of  present  rail  and  truck  service, 
there  is  much  reason  to  design  scrap  proc- 
aaalog  facUltlee  around  motor  vehicles  as  the 
prime  conveyances.  However,  the  railroad 
DSBBalns  predominant  on  the  outbound  move- 
ment because  most  steel  miUs  currently  will 
not  fkcoept  InbQund  shipment  to  th^  plants 
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other  than  by  rail.  Since  the  cuatomer  de- 
mands rail  movem^it  the  supplier  must  ac- 
commodate these  wishes,  and  an  artificial 
barrier  Is  created  resulting  in  an  unwanted, 
and  in  the  present  case  highly  undesirable, 
captivity  for  the  shipper  of  ferrous  scrap. 

Though  certain  mills  have  accepted  truck 
shipment  for  ferrous  scrap,  the  vast  majority 
of  eonsumera  are  not  set  up  to  receive  pre- 
pared scrap  other  than  by  rati.  As  Is  true 
of  the  scrap  facility,  moet  mills  have  de- 
signed their  Internal  of>eratlans  around  the 
railroad  so  that  inbound  scrap  In  rail  oars 
can  be  unloaded  dlrectay  into  the  furnaces 
or  stocked  adjacent  to  the  melting  area. 

Mc«eover.  truck  naovements  poee  serious 
safety  and  security  problems  no<t  encountered 
when  raU  oars  are  uaed  for  the  Inbound 
movement.  Drivers  waiting  to  have  the  -^ehl- 
cles  unloaded  are  unnecesBarlly  aubjected  to 
the  hazarda  of  mill  operation  not  truly  ap- 
preciated by  personnel  unaware  of  how  steti 
U  made.  Alao.  truclcs  have  to  be  unloaded 
quickly  because,  contrary  to  the  situation 
where  rail  cars  are  Involved,  the  driver  gen- 
erally waits  for  the  vehicle's  release.  Thua, 
the  mills'  requirement  to  use  rail  la  well 
founded  but  tto.e  effect  is  to  create  an  artificial 
situation  whereby  flexlbUity  of  alternatives 
is  generally  denied  the  shipper  of  ferrous 
scrap.  This  lack  of  alternatives  has  led  to 
the  present  dUBculttes  facing  the  shipper  of 
prepared  ferrous  aorap. 

THE  NXGATTVE  aVFBC'lS  OF  TRAN8POBT 

"CAPrrrrrr" 

When  a  shipper  has  the  freedom  of  choice 
about  the  transport  mode  serving  him,  he 
strives  to  optimize  the  two  Itey  Ingredients  of 
carrier  o{>eratlon — cost  and  service.  The  usual 
decision  process  recognizes  that  trade-offs 
exist  between  these  factors.  The  best  overall 
situation  per  dollar  expended  most  likely 
will  be  less  than  optlmiun;  both  the  lowest 
price  and  the  best  service  are  not  generally 
attainable.  Yet,  the  decision  process  usually 
yields  results  reflecting  the  best  service  for 
a  reasonable  price,  given  the  needs  of  the 
sltiiatlon. 

Where  the  ferrous  scrap  processor  has  such 
choice,  he  has  exercised  it.  Thua,  for  the 
movement  to  his  yard,  most  unprepared  8crs,p 
enters  by  truck  because  the  processor  has  a 
choice  of  modes;  when  the  posslbUlty  for 
diversion  from  the  raU  la  avaUable,  It  has 
occurred.  On  the  ot^er  hand,  where  diversion 
is  not  possible,  the  railroad  continues  to  be 
the  key  service  factor. 

Though  it  la  a  regulated  mdustry,  the  rail- 
roads, recognizing  the  captivity  of  the  scrap 
shipper,  have  found  It  possible  to  discriminate 
in  both  critical  areas,  rates  and  service.  The 
scrap  shipper,  therefai«,  finds  that  he  Is 
faced  with  Inadequate,  poor,  and  at  times 
non-existent,  car  service  as  well  a»  ratea 
which  fail  to  refiect  the  competition  existing 
between  ferroua  scrap  and  iron  ore.  The  two- 
fold effect  of  thta  transport  discrimination 
yields  the  condition  that  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
nKxves  only  wh9n  tbe  unreallstieaUy  high 
rates  can  be  absorbed  by  the  ctdlectlon  and 
processing  system  AND  only  when  freight 
cars  are  available  to  move  the  material  after 
su(^  absorption  is  undertaken.  Accordingly, 
the  railroad  Industry  must  aasume  a  signi- 
ficant share  of  the  blame  tor  today's  solid 
metallic  waste  backlog,  alnoe  If  the  material 
cannot  be  moved,  It  will  not  be  collected 
and  processed. 

THS  KFFBCT  OF  KATKS 

It  Is  a  generally  accepted  concept  of  equity 
that  transportation  rates  should  not  alter 
the  competitive  standing  of  the  alternative 
inputs  to  any  mantifacturlng  process.  Trans- 
port rates  should  not  disturb  these  relation- 
ships so  long  as  the  rates  exceed  the  car- 
rier's coat  of  providing  such  service. 
Equitable  rates,  reflecting  the  basic  commod- 
ity values,  allow  competition  to  continue 
without  distortion.  Present  rail  rates  show 
that,   contrary   to   this   reasonable   position 
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(reasonable  even  If  solid  wastes  were  not 
a  major  problem),  a  distinct  and  algnlfl- 
oant  bias  exists  In  favor  of  iron  ore  and 
against  ferrous  scrap. 

Using  as  representative  averages  the  nat- 
ural Iron  content  of  90%  for  ferroua  acrap 
and  80%  for  iron  ore,  an  anticipated  ratio 
of  ratea  on  the  competing  commodities  would 
be  IVi  to  1  (90/aO) .  The  actual  ratio  u,  how- 
ever, far  different.  Fbr  example,  the  latest 
published  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaslon 
tabulation  of  average  rates  (average  revenue 
per  ton)  shows  a  ratio  of  rates  of  2.S  to  1 
against  ferrous  acrap.  A  study  developed  the 
fact  tliat,  on  the  average,  iron  and  steel  scrap 
is  charged  $1.66  per  ton  more  than  should  be 
aaseaeed  If  the  competitive  relationship  ia  to 
r«n&ln  undisturbed  by  the  artificiality  of 
freight  rate  discrimination. 

These  data  demonstrated  In  the  foUowlng 
table  which  clearly  polnU  out  the  negative 
impact  of  railroad  pricing  structures  on  the 
movement  of  ferrous  scrap : 

|Atl  Ifures  are  in  Mt  tonsi 
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and  correct  rata  ol  Ft  basis. 

The  Impact  of  the  $1.W  per  ton  is  signifi- 
cant not  only  in  the  short-run,  day-to-day, 
buy  or  i30t,  declsiona,  it  la  of  greater  Import 
in  the  long-run  decialon  alwut  the  type  of 
new  furnace  capacity  to  purchaae.  The  role 
of  the  clear  discrimination  of  81.66  per  ton 
can  most  easily  be  appreciated  by  recognis- 
ing It  to  be  a  permanent  disability  known 
to  exist  whether  or  not  temporary  fluctua- 
tions occur.  Though  scrap  prices  fiuctuate 
dally  In  a  "free  market"  while  Iron  ore  prices 
tend  to  l>e  more  stable,  the  Impact  of  the 
Inherent  rate  disability  Is  equal  to  an  In- 
herent Infirmity  sharply  limiting  ita  desir- 
ability. Thtis,  when  demand  is  high  and 
prices  are  hi^ier  to  bring  material  out,  the 
dlq>arlty  with  Iron  ore  per  delivered  iron 
unit  is  somewhat  znc^e  imfavorable  to  the 
scrap  seller;  the  reverse  Is  true  when  con- 
ditions are  opposite;  but  the  8166  infirmity 
does  not  change.  On  the  average,  and  only  for 
artificial  reasons,  the  Iron  units  delivered 
from  scrap  suffer  a  clear  and  severe  dls- 
ablUty. 

In  the  Investment  decision  area,  the  In- 
firmity of  t^e  $1.66  per  ton  Is  even  more 
serious.  The  presence  of  the  continuing  dis- 
crimination is  part  of  the  analytical  process 
leading  to  a  particular  choice  of  new  or  re- 
placement steelmaklng  capacity.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  dlscrimlnatlou  is  aufllcient  to 
alter  the  decision  in  such  a  way  that,  for 
example,  high  ore-dependent  furnaces  could 
be  purchaaed  rather  than  high-sen^)  de- 
pendent furnaces,  (or  hlgb  scrap-consuming 
furnaces,  otherwise  Justified,  might  not  l>e 
constructed)  because  the  cost  differential  In 
the  ou^ut  of  finished  ateel  U  artlflciaUy  dis- 
torted to  the  extent  that  the  ratea  do  not 
reflect  relative  values  of  the  competing  In- 
puts. And.  once  a  low-scrap  coneiunlng  fur- 
nace is  on-line,  the  volume  of  scrap  needed 
is  curtailed,  to  the  detriment  of  society  which 
finds  the  solid  m»tAHir  waste  buildup  t>ecom- 
ing  even  more  significant. 
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Thus,  whether  It  U  the  dally  buying  d^l- 
slon  or  the  long-run  Investment  decision 
that  la  made  in  the  artificial  atmospherf  of 
transportation  charges  that  overprice,  ori  a 
delivered  basis,  or.e  of  two  competitive  ]  In- 
puts, the  result  Ls  the  same;  the  commodity 
being  discriminated  against  finds  Its  markets 
denied  at  an  accelerating  pace.  The  con- 
tinued loss  of  markets  leads  to  more  obso- 
lete metallic  waste ^that  does  not  move |  for 
re-cyellng. 

TH«    ETWXCT    OF    smvICK 

But  discriminatory  rates  are  only  pari  of 
the  problem.  Even  If  the  rates  are  unrea*5n- 
ably  high  and  favor  the  competitive  material, 
It  Is  essential  that  rail  cars  be  av«llabl»  to 
move  the  procesced  scrap  to  consumers  If  !the 
material  Is  to  be  sold.  Because  steel  i*llls 
require  assurance  of  a  continuous  supplT  of 
the  necessary  raw  materials,  the  buyer  must 
be  confident  of  the  ability  of  his  supplier^  to 
provide  either  scrap  or  ore  In  the  volutnes 
needed  when  they  are  required.  ' 

Such  assurance  Is  not  possible  where  the 
scrap  shipiJer  Is  Involved  because  the  canfters 
refuse  (or  are  unable)  to  provide  reaaon^bly 
scheduled  service  and  they  refuse  (or  are  En- 
able) to  maintain,  much  less  increase,  the 
size  of  their  gondola  fieet.  The  gondol$  Is 
critical  to  the  scrap  processor  beo&usei  he 
Is  not  only  captive  to  the  railroad,  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes  he  Is  also  captlv^  to 
the  gondola.  Thus,  whereas  other  comm^l- 
tles  dependent  upon  rail  service  can  be  moved 
via  alternative  conveyances  (even  grain  can 
move  In  boxcars  and  hopper  cars),  scral)  Is 
virtually  limited  to  movement  only  In  gpon- 
dolas. 

Examination  of  rail  ear  ownership  records 
shows  that  the  gondola  fleet  has  decreased 
35  percent  to  the  past  16  years  (January  1, 
1970/January  1.  1955).  almost  half  again  as 
sharp  a  d^rease  as  that  experienced  In  the 
boxcar  area  (though  boxcars  are  always  nqted 
as  the  critically  short  equipment) .  More- 
over, the  capacity  to  tons  of  the  cars  ye<  to 
service  has  fallen  by  24  percent  so  that  the 
scrap  shipper  Is  served  with  102.000  gondcias 
less  that  can  be  loaded  and  those  cars  avail- 
able can  accommodate  approximately  4,000,- 
000  tons  less  capacity.  Certainly,  these  fli^iires 
offer  little  assurance  that  scrap  shipments 
wUl  be  made  according  to  schedule  and  with 
conttoulty.  Moreover,  the  downward  trend  in 
car  ownership  Is  eonttoulng  and  the  gondola 
fleet  as  of  June  1,  1970.  showed  a  d«cr^tae 
of  over  5.000  cars  from  the  number  available 
on  JiuM  1. 1969. 

Unfortunately,  the  service  problem  extends 
beyond  the  deterioration  to  capacity  to  move 
ferrous  scrap.  The  carriers  delay  loaded  ears 
for  weeks  to  crosstown  switching  movemants 
as  well  as  for  the  relatively  short  line  h«uls 
that  characterize  so  much  of  the  scrap  bvsl- 
ness  today  because  long  distance  movement 
Is  pr«Tented  due  to  the  unreasonably  high 
rates  for  such  shipments.  They  do  not  pick- 
up loaded  cars  for  long  periods  of  time;  they 
delay  the  placements  of  empties  for  (lays 
while  scrap  must  be  stockpiled  to  a  cofctly 
operation:  they  provide  cars  with  cubic  ca- 
pacities BO  low  it  Is  Impossible  to  load  4uf- 
flclent  material  to  the  car  to  make  the  mdre- 
ment  economically  worthwhile. 

Adding  to  these  problems  are  the  alnioet 
continuous  attempts  of  the  carriers  to  ftir- 
ther  limit  the  magnitude  of  their  presently 
Inadequate  service.  Reductions  from  dallf  to 
two  or  three  switches  per  week  are  not  tm- 
common;  refusal  to  honor  claims  for  dUter- 
ences  In  scrap  lading  between  car  weights 
at  origin  and  the  same  cars  at  desttoaQon 
while  paying  such  claims  where  other  odm- 
modltlea  are  tovolved;  requesting  sharp  to- 
creases  to  demurrage  rates  when  the  prob- 
lems with  low  railroad  car  utilization  are  pre- 
domlnantly  Inadequacies  to  carrier  service 
not  d«aays  by  scrap  shippers  and/ or  |  re- 
ceivers. I 

The  c«4>tlvlty  of  the  ferroos  scrap  shipper, 
thus,   not  only   leads  to   sharply  dlscn|nl- 
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natory  rates  that  htoder  the  movement  of 
ferrous  scrap  vls-a-vls  Iron  ore.  It  also  leads 
to  an  almost  total  lack  of  totereet  to  the 
service  needs  of  the  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
proceastog  Industry.  Tbe  result  Is  that  this 
major  Industry,  tied  generally  to  the  rails 
la  almost  totally  Ignored  when  service  needs 
are  at  Issue. 

WHAT   CAN   BX   OONZ   TO   OVZBCOMX   THXBX  ABTI- 
rtClM.    BARBIZXS    RINDEXIKO    THX    MOVXMXNT 

or  rxxaoTTS  scxap 

Many  suggestions  result  from  even  a  super- 
ficial analysis  of  the  transport  problems  fac- 
ing ferrous  scrap  shippers.  Many  of  these 
proposals  require  government  administrative 
and  executive  action  because  the  transporta- 
tion industry  Is  a  regulated  economic  entity. 
Some  of  these  actions  require  legislative 
undertakings  for  the  same  reason  or  because 
the  concepts  would  have  to  carry  the  force 
of  law  to  be  widely  adopted.  Plnally.  research 
money  will  be  needed,  in  far  lower  sums  than 
might  seem  to  be  required.  If  the  overall  pro- 
gram IS  to  succeed. 

In  outline  form,  some  suggested  tu:tlons 
are: 

1.  Removal  of  the  rate  discrimination — 
Certainly,  first  must  be  the  deletion  from 
the  rate  structure  of  the  Inherent  rate  bias 
that  now  exists  amounting  to  $1.M  per  ton 
against  ferrous  scrap.  The  Impact  of  this 
correction  alone  would  be  great  In  terms  of 
the  added  scrap  that  woiild  be  consumed  In 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  present  steel- 
making  capwclty  and,  more  Importantly,  In 
protecting  the  tonnage  that  might  have  been 
lost  If  artlflcally  motivated  decisions  to  pur- 
chase low  scrap-confTumlng  new  or  replace- 
ment furnaces  were  to  continue. 

Concerted  action  by  toterested  parties 
could  lead  to  removal  of  this  artificial  barrier 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

2.  Purchase  of  new  gondolas — Equally  im- 
portant Is  the  need  for  adequate  capacity 
to  move  ferrous  scrap.  The  carriers  should  be 
directed  to  spend  part  (or  all)  of  the  funds 
resulting  from  General  Revenue  (Ex  Parte) 
cases  from  shippers  using  gondola  cars,  to 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment  to  serve  these 
Industrlea.  Thus,  new  and  larger  gondolas 
would  be  Installed  to  support  reasonable  rates 
for  the  movement  of  ferrous  scrap  In  compe- 
tition with  the  law  rates  and  new  equipment 
serving  the  ore  Industry. 

If  the  carriers  find  they  are  unable  to  pvir- 
chase  the  needed  equipment,  the  ferroxie 
scrap  processing  todustry  (assisted  by  govern- 
ment (guarantees  of  the  obligations)  should 
consider  purchasing  and  maintaining  a  gon- 
dola car  fleet  to  insure  the  movement  of  its 
products.  Obviously,  however,  the  carrier  rate 
structxu^s  then  would  not  only  have  to  be 
made  competitive  with  that  quoted  for  Iron 
ore,  they  would  also  have  to  accommodate 
the  ownership  costs  that  would  be  shifted 
from  carrier  to  shipper. 

3.  Change  to  service  attitude — The  carriers 
must  recognize  that  ferrous  scrap  Is  not  "at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile"  where  service  needs 
are  concerned.  They  understand  the  "assem- 
bly line"  needs  of  many  other  Industries  but 
seem  unable  to  comprehend  the  same  needs 
In  this  industry.  Scheduled  service  Is  as  crit- 
ical to  ferrous  scrap  as  it  Is  to  iron  ore  move- 
ments. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  establish  levels  of  service  per- 
formance which  It  considers  reasonable  and 
should  establish  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  performance  levels  that  are  unaccept- 
able. Thus,  three  weeks  to  cross  a  city  from 
Its  east  to  west  side  cannot  be  considered 
reasonable,  and  the  ICC  should  have  enforce- 
ment powers  to  preclude  such  delay  not  only 
for  scrap  but  for  all  commodities. 

4.  Research  money  must  be  made  avail- 
able— Research  mtist  be  undertaken  to  such 
diverse  areas  as: 

(a)  limited  pre-reductlon  of  metallic  waste 
by  portable  processing  equipment  so  that  the 
cubic  demands  are  lessened  without  reduc- 
ing the  quality  of  the  scrap  prior  to  Its  being 
completely  processed. 
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(b)  development  of  collection  points  for 
centralizing  metallic  waste  pick-up  efforts. 

(c)  assistance  programs  to  stimulate  the 
inbound  movement  of  metallic  waste  to  scrap 
processing  yards;  the  assistance  to  go  to  the 
Inbound  transporter  to  encourage  bis  par- 
ticipation. 

5.  Qrant  statiis  to  the  envlrozmient  effort 

At  all  levels  of  government  and  todustry, 
recognition  miut  be  given  to  the  critical 
battle  for  survival  that  envisions  control  of 
our  environment.  Thus,  exemptions  to  the 
Interest  of  environmental  control  should  be 
considered  as  extensions  of  the  need  to  sur- 
vive. For  example, 

(a)  Increase  in  load  limits  on  public  high- 
ways for  trucks  carrying  solid  metallic  waste 
so  long  as  the  road  surface  Is  protected  by 
additional  axles  and  wheels,  and 

(b)  extending  "exemption"  status  to  the 
case  of  barge  and  truck  shipment  so  that 
excess  capacity  for  these  modes  could  be  used 
to  move  ferrotis  scrap  without  the  necessity 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  rate  regulation. 
(This  would  accord  to  ferrous  scrap  the  same 
sort  of  flexibility  now  permitted  where  agri- 
cultural goods  move  by  truck  and  bulk  goods 
move  by  barge.) 

These  suggestions  are  just  the  Iseglnnlng 
of  a  long  list  of  possible  assists  that  would 
yield  a  great  harvest  to  social  benefit.  First, 
and  foremost,  the  solid  metallic  wsiste  back- 
log would  begto  to  cease  being  a  problem, 
the  railroads  would  find  ferrous  scrap  to  be 
a  profitable  commodity  when  served  appro- 
priately and  the  other  modes — truck  and 
barge — would  be  serving  the  scrap  processing 
Industry  where  their  unique  contributions 
will  help  In  solid  waste  re-cycling. 

To  obtato  these  many  bounties  requires 
relatively  little  effort,  possibly  only  a  small 
amount  of  money.  The  key  ingredients  are 
not  time  or  funds,  rather  they  arc,  first,  an 
awareness  of  the  source  of  the  problem,  sec- 
ond, a  willingness  to  attack  the  difficulty 
and.  third,  an  interest  In  seeing  to  It  that 
success  results.  There  Is  so  much  to  gain  that 
waiting  and  delay  are  Inexcusable. 


NEW  ASSIGNMENT  FOR  THE  U.S. 
ARMY  CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS— 
REGIONAL  WASTE  WATER  MAN- 
AGEMENT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  29,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  recently  our  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  ap- 
proved a  request  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  reorient,  within  available  funds, 
its  investigations  program  to  initiate  the 
development  of  alternative  plans  for 
waste  water  management  systems  at  a 
number  of  metropolitan  areas.  Although 
funds  are  included  in  the  fiscal  1972 
budget  for  expediting  such  planning 
studies,  our  subcommittee  agreed  with 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  the  matter 
was  of  such  great  urgency  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  proceed  immediately  to 
consider  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nology In  the  development  of  regional 
plans  for  wsiste  water  management  sys- 
tems which  would  accomplish  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  traditional  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

Over  the  past  14  years,  more  ttian  $6 
billion  have  been  spent  on  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants,  and 
present  pl»ns  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $12  billion  during  the  next 
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3  years,  with  the  likelihood  of  equally 
large  expenditures  being  programmed 
for  many  years  thereafter.  The  provi- 
sion of  these  waste  treatment  plants,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  our  rivers  and  lakes 
to  dilute  and  assimilate  the  wastes,  has 
degraded  vast  reaches  of  our  waterways 
and  estuary  waters.  Alternatives  to  using 
the  Nation's  rivers  and  lakes  as  disposal 
areas  for  partially  treated  wastes  must 
be  developed  and  evaluated. 

The  pilot  study  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Corps  involves  a  reorientation  of  its  on- 
going studies  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
caiicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Merrimack  River  Basin  in 
the  Boston  area  to  develop  and  assess  a 
range  of  alternative  regioned  waste  water 
management  systems.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  land  disposal  systems  that 
would  use  the  soil  as  a  living  filter  to 
achieve  a  high  level  of  final  treatment  of 
industrial  and  municipal  wastes  and  pro- 
duce regenerated  ground  water  supplies 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  use  as  water 
supply. 

In  granting  approval  of  the  Corps' 
funding  request,  the  subcommittee  stip- 
ulated that  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the 
studies  that  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing be  developed  and  agreed  upon 
between  the  Corps  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  assure  full 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  the 
Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  in- 
volved. This  Joint  agreement  has  now 
been  finalized  and  establishes  a  client- 
consultant  relationship  whereby  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  will  act  as  a  con- 
sultant to  EPA.  EPA,  in  consultation  with 
the  states  and  local  governments  will 
assign  priorities,  determine  needs,  and 
provide  overall  giddance  for  the  studies. 

I  believe  that  this  new  undertaking  is 
a  landmark  in  water  resources  planning 
for  it  will  make  possible  full  utilization  of 
the  most  efficient  planning,  engineering, 
and  construction  capabilities  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  solving  of  our 
vraste  water  management  problems. 

I  include  a  copy  of  an  excellent  article 
oonceming  this  new  assignment  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineers,  which  was  prepared 
by  John  Lear,  science  editor,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1,  1971,  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review: 

Environment    and   thx   Qttautt    of   Ljfk — 
BfrvzKONKZNT  Repair:  Thx  U.S.  Armt  En- 

CINXERS'   NrW    ASSIGNMZNT 

'*>.  (By  John  Lear) 

Assuming  that  the  spenders  work  a  stand- 
ard forty-hour  week,  |1 -million  worth  of  tax 
money  Is  now  being  spent  for  construction  of 
new  sewage  disposal  faculties  to  the  United 
States  every  hour. 

Practically  none  of  this  money  Is  buying 
♦hat  most  taxpayers  think  they  are  pay- 
ing for. 

Disease-carrying  viruses  are  not  being  re- 
moved from  waste  water  the  new  facilities 
tre  pouring  Into  our  streams,  lakes,  and 
oeeans. 

Nitrogenous  contents  of  sewage  are  being 
converted  into  nitrates  hazardous  to  health. 

Organic  substances  known  to  provoke  can- 
cer are  being  dumped  Into  waterways  that 
subsequently  become  sources  of  drinking 
water  for  homes  and  public  places. 

Most  deceptive  of  all  Is  the  common  prac- 
ttee  of  deslgntog  sewage  disposal  plants  so  as 
to  divert  raw  sewage,  not  treated  to  any  way. 
Into  watercourses  whenever  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  disposal  pumps  or  the  other 
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plant  machtoery  requires  repair.  Automatic 
bypase  devices  were,  in  fact,  required  as  a 
"safety"  measure  up  to  two  yean  ago. 

When  the  disposal  process  is  working,  solids 
It  separates  from  the  water  are  not  perma- 
nently removed  as  pc^utants  fr»m  the  en- 
vironment but  are  only  temporarily  set  aside. 
They  settle  as  thick  ooze  on  the  bottom  of 
processing  bastos,  whence  they  must  be  taken 
periodically  and  otherwise  dealt  with  later. 
In  a  few  places,  the  sludge  is  collected  and 
sold  as  fertilizer.  Milwaukee  bags  It  and  mar- 
kets it  through  normal  interstate  commerce 
channels.  But  most  of  it  is  either  Incinera- 
ted— returning  noxious  fumes  to  the  atmos- 
phere— or  once  agato  set  adrift  in  the  water 
to  prematurely  age  river,  lake,  and  ocean 
beds  with  layers  of  fertilising  accelerants  of 
eutrophlcatlon.  The  most  elaborate  inciner- 
ator in  operation  anjrwhere  today  serves  the 
city  of  Denver,  where  the  people  are  now 
violently  protesting  the  pollutants  it  vents 
Into  the  mountain  air.  New  York  City  dumps 
its  sludge  Into  the  sea  from  tug-drawn  barges 
subsidized  by  taxpayers  all  over  the  country 
through  gn'ants  from  President  Nixon's  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA) — a 
practice  that  EPA  Intends  to  discontinue 
just  as  soon  as  a  practical  alternate  method 
of  disposal  can  be  arranged.  U.S.  Senator 
Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey  Is  forctog  the 
issue  with  proposed  legislation  to  stop  dump- 
ing of  any  waste  Into  any  ocean  or  into  the 
Great  Lakes  wlthto  five  years. 

Those  few  who  know  the  truth  about 
sewage  disposal  seldom  talk  candidly  about 
It  In  public.  Their  justification  for  silence 
Is  that  it  is  a  disservice  to  distress  people 
unless  immediate  action  can  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide now-mlsslng  protection.  The  closest  ap- 
proach any  highly  placed  government  bu- 
reaucrat has  made  to  full  disclosure  was  in 
a  speech  recently  delivered  by  Eugene  T. 
Jensen,  operations  chief  In  the  water  quality 
control  office  of  the  EPA.  Mr.  Jensen  told 
an  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Na- 
tional Si>eclalty  Conference  at  Los  Angeles: 

"I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that  .  .  .  the  old 
"pros"  In  the  field  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol appear  to  be  lagging.  The  people  and 
Congress  appear  to  have  swept  by  us.  We 
seem  willing  to  settle  for  too  little.  .  .  .  We 
build  [sewage]  treatment  facilities — but  we 
fear  expenditures  that  exceed  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  maintain  minimum 
stream  quality.  We  tolerate  poor  operation. 
We  are  satisfied  with  less  than  modem  treat- 
ment techniques,  and  confine  our  new,  ad- 
vanced, waste  treatment  technology  to  pilot 
plants  and  research  laboratories.  When  the 
public  asks  for  treatment  to  permit  reuse 
[of  waste  water],  we  hold  back  and  point 
out  only  the  weaknesses  of  the  new  treat- 
ment technology.  We  take  some  enforcement 
actions,  but  we  do  not  make  "unreasonable" 
requests,  Is  "reasonablenees"  an  excuse  for 
weakness,  and  "prudence"  another  word  for 
timidity?  The  cases  in  which  a  major  [pol- 
luted] stream  or  lake  has  actually  been  re- 
stored can  be  coxinted  on  one  hand.  .  .  . 

"The  problem  will  not  be  solved  merely 
by  enactment  of  legislation,  no  matter  how 
well  conceived  or  how  expertly  drawn.  .  .  . 
We,  the  professionals  to  the  field  of  water 
pollution  control,  are  going  to  have  to  change 
ourselves,  our  concepts,  and  our  way  of  do- 
ing things.  .  .  .  First  and  foremost  perhaps, 
we  must  stop  being  satisfied  with  yesterday's 
technology.  New  technology  is  available.  Un- 
til it  Is  transferred  Into  actual  treatment 
facilities,  it  is  of  little  value.  Jxist  because 
we  have  relied  on  tricking  filters  and  acti- 
vated sludge  plants  in  the  past  does  not 
mean  that  we  Should  continue  to  do  so  to- 
day. 

"Tou  will  object,  perhaps,  that  these 
processes  have  been  weU  tried  and  have 
proved  reliable.  Yes,  they  have  proved  re- 
liable If  by  reliable  one  means  that  they  are 
known  to  break  down  and  are  subject  to  er- 
ratic performance.  .  .  ." 
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Why  did  Jensen  stick  hU  neck  out  so 
platoly  and  so  far?  Why,  especially,  at  a 
time  when — as  he  put  it — "the  public  has 
asked  for  clean  water.  Tbey  want  clean 
water  to  the  very  Immediate  future  and  think 
that  even  five  years  Is  too  long  to  wait"? 
Undoubtedly,  partly  because  he  Is  a  con- 
scientious person  and  feels  the  presstire  of 
generations  of  Danish-farmer  ancestors  who 
accorded  respect  to  nature.  But  also  perhaps 
partly  because  he  was  then  engaged  to  ne- 
gotiations that  he  felt  confident  would  re- 
sult  to  decisive  reform  to  less  than  five  years. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  these  negotia- 
tions are  now  complete.  EPA  has  assigned 
the  most  efficient  planntog  and  constnictioo 
agency  on  earth — the  UJ3.  Army  Ccwps  of 
Engineers — to  undertake  field  studies  of 
feasible  alternative  methods  of  modem  sew- 
age disposal  to  five  of  the  nine  largest  metro- 
polltan  areas  of  the  coiintry,  home  of  13  to 
IS  per  cent  of  the  nation's  population:  the 
dozen  California  counties  bordering  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  its  estuary  ( 10,000  square 
miles,  ocupled  by  5.6-mllUon  people);  Chl- 
ago  and  those  contiguous  parts  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  abutting  the  lower  tip  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan (3,700  square  miles.  7.26-mllllon  peo- 
ple); the  city  of  Etetrolt  and  Its  environs 
(4,000  square  miles,  4.9  mllUon  people);  the 
Cleveland-Akron  metropolitan  complex  and 
its  Cuyahoga  basin  hinterland  (2,000  square 
miles,  2.4-mllUon  people);  and  the  Merri- 
mack River  basin,  into  which  the  waters  of 
most  of  metropolitan  Boetoo  drain  (6,000 
square  miles,  3.4-mllllon  people). 

A  memorandum  of  understanding  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  staff  of  EPA  and  the  Corps, 
Bind  now  carries  the  Initials  of  William  Ruck- 
elshaus,  EPA  adnolnlstrator,  and  Robert 
Jordan  ni,  general  counsel  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary's  Special 
Assistant  for  Civilian  Affairs.  The  gist  of  the 
memo  has  been  approved  by  the  public  worlcs 
subcommittees  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  which 
have  endorsed  the  shifting  of  $e.7-mlllion  at 
previously  budgeted  Corps  funds  to  enable 
the  engineers  to  get  to  work.  A  special  task 
force,  made  up  largely  of  bright,  young,  eco- 
logically oriented  Ph.  Djs  who  have  mlUtary 
service  obligations  to  woi^  off,  has  been  as- 
sembled in  the  office  of  Corps  Chief  Lt.  Gen. 
P.  J.  Clarke:  it  has  put  together  a  fifty -page 
manual  to  guide  the  scores  of  engineers  who 
vrtll  gather  the  detailed  toformatlon  on 
which  the  choices  of  disposal  systems  will 
be  based.  The  current  operating  schedule 
calls  for  fever-pitch  activity  culminating  in 
recommendations  by  July  1.  Slippage  toto 
August  Is  a  reasonable  expectation.  But  by 
autumn  the  Corps  hopes  to  have  EPA's  en- 
couragement to  begin  drafting  actual  plans 
for  construction  of  sewage  disposal  systems. 
At  that  pc^nt,  500  to  600  uniformed  men  and 
30,000  highly  tratoed  civilian  employees  will 
be  Involved  to  the  updattog  of  attitudes 
EPA's  Jensen  so  pointedly  deplored  last 
Man^. 

The  new  environment  repair  mission  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  could  weU  be  the  big 
breakthrough  everyone  has  been  looktog  for 
In  America's  fulminating  ecological  revolu- 
tion. The  Coips  has  been  Instrumental  to 
almost  every  greet  forward  step  in  American 
desttoy.  George  Washington  himself  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  a  corps  and  wrote  of  It 
explicitly  in  his  earUeet  planning  for  the 
new  democracy.  An  embryonic  embodiment 
of  his  brainchild  fortified  Breed's  Hill  just 
before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  MlU- 
tary Academy  at  West  Potot  began  as  an 
engineering  school,  the  only  one  In  America 
at  tlie  time.  The  men  who  emerged  from  It, 
and  their  successors,  cut  the  earliest  roadi 
westward  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  acroes 
the  hUled  wlldemeas  to  the  plains  that  would 
serve  as  the  mature  nation's  breadbasket. 
Later  on,  the  Corps  of  Engtoeers  surveyed 
the  routes  the  railroads  followed  out  of  the 
plains  and  over  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific. 
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CtUtfleB  Darwln'8  theory  of  eyoliitlOQ,  ftom 
whlcb  ha»  sprung  all  of  modem  mazi's  think- 
ing about  bimMlI  in  relation  to  bis  enrlron- 
ment.  was  dertred  in  i>art  from  botanist  Asa 
Oray's  analyala  of  tbe  grasaaa  and  flciwera 
tbe  surveyors  gathered  as  tb«y  traveled.  In 
the  I880's,  the  Corps  originated  river  Hasin 
resource  planning  that  led  to  the  cotiser- 
vatlon  concepts  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  bis  forester>polltlolana  prot^gA,  Olf- 
ford  Plnchot.  The  Engineers  were  the  eafUest 
official  guardians  of  the  forest  and  were  the 
aiat  to  Oght  for  preeervation  of  the  natural 
wonder*  of  Tellowatone,  Toeemite,  anci  Se- 
quoia as  national  parks.  The  Corps  built  the 
Alaskan  Highway  when  Japanese  Invasion 
seemed  feasible  in  World  War  II.  It  ^llt 
the  atom  bomb  that  ended  that  war.  It  t)ullt 
the  launching  pads  from  which  departed 
the  first  manned  voyages  to  the  moon. 

Monuments  to  the  versatility  and  relli^bil- 
Ity  of  the  Corps's  building  methods  arq  ad- 
mired dally  by  multitudes  of  people  who 
never  suspect  the  parentage  of  the  Ca|>ltol 
Dome  in  Washington,  D.C..  the  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Tidal  Basin  in  wtilch 
the  Japanese  cherry  tree  blossom  festlviJ  is 
celebrated  every  spring,  the  Pentagon,  the 
electric  power  generating  dams  that  hava  en- 
abled the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  tg  lift 
a  whole  region  from  red-dust-deep  poverty, 
various  post  offices,  and  several  hundred 
artificial  lakes  throughout  the  country— ^Im- 
pounded behind  dams  constructed  to  prevent 
floods  In  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Mississippi,  and  many  lesser  rivers, 

8om«  of  those  lakes  are  200  miles  long.  To 
bring  them  Into  being,  the  Corps  ha4  to 
raise  out  of  nowhere  whole  towns  to  bpuse 
workers  recruited  by  private  contractor*!  un- 
der CorpB  specifications  (an  unpremeditated 
spin-off  of  this  procedure,  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  in  1938,  was  the  "team  medicine"  in- 
novation of  contractor  Henry  Kaiser,  wbicb 
is  now  reshaping  medical  practice  In  Amer- 
ica). Jobs  opened  by  the  hundreds  wherever 
this  happened.  Similar  situations  arose  ftrom 
the  erection  of  mUee  of  levees  to  furthet  re- 
strain the  rivers.  During  the  long  economic 
depression  that  followed  the  stock  market 
collapse  of  1929.  nothing  could  have  teen 
more  popular.  The  Corpe  of  Engineers  as- 
sumed heroic  proportions  In  the  mlndK  of 
the  hungry  multitude.  Local  chamber*  of 
commerce  avidly  hunted  projects  to  bring 
to  the  Corps'!  attention.  Oongreesmen  and 
Senators  vied  for  the  privilege  of  supporting 
proposals  that  would  add  to  the  pro^>4rlty 
of  their  districts  and  their  states.  The  Obrpf 
was  not  the  only  big  builder  in  the  federal 
doma.ln.  The  Reclamation  Bureau  of  th«  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Agency  of  the  D^>artment  of  Agriculture 
were  similarly  occupied.  But  the  mlllltary 
precision  of  the  Engineers,  the  disciplined 
principles  of  rapid  motion,  hard  striking,  and 
getting  the  Job  done  by  the  book  gave  the 
Corps  special  visibility. 

According  to  flow  charts  of  govemmetital 
authority,  the  Engineers  belong  to  the  Army, 
and  the  Army  belongs  to  the  Executive 
branch  uner  strict  Presidential  control.  But 
even  such  a  charlscnatlc  President  as  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Booeevelt  and  as  scrappy  a  one 
as  Harry  Truman  were  unable  to  bring  the 
agency  In  the  direction  of  their  wishes.  Por 
every  dollar  the  Corps  got  In  the  President's 
budget,  the  Oongress  added  at  least  another 
dollar.  The  Corps  oould  afford  to  behave  as 
Independently  m  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  an<  It 
exercised  the  privilege  fully  tbroughoiit  the 
years  when  vigorous  growth  was  equated 
with  robust  national  health. 

Enthustaam  for  the  "buUd.  build,  build" 
philosophy  was  always  short  of  unanimous. 
People  whose  homes  were  drowned  by  the 
water  the  dams  backed  up  and  those  wHoee 
senstbtlltles  war*  offended  by  wholesale  mu- 
tilation of  natiiral  beauty  raised  plaintive 
voloes,  occasionally  made  headlines  of  pro- 
test, and  In  rare  cases  dared  the  Juggernaut 
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In  court.  Not  only  did  they  almost  always 
lose  out,  but  they  usually  left  the  scene 
bearing  such  epithets  of  soom  as  "bird 
watcher*."  "butterfly  chasers,"  and  "Uttle  old 
ladies  in  tennis  shoes." 

Hardly  anyone  noticed  when  the  tide  began 
to  turn  a  quarter  century  ago.  I  recall  how 
pleasantly  surprised  was  Ben  Hlbbs,  then 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Svening  Post,  when 
I  took  to  his  office  a  manuscript  I  titled 
"Pennsylvania's  Hidebound  Revolutionary." 
My  subject  was  Oen.  Edward  Martin,  then 
state  Governor,  widely  looked  upon  as  an 
unimaginative  errand  boy  of  the  Mellon  in- 
terests within  the  Republican  Party.  Martin 
and  his  Attorney  General,  James  Duff,  had 
found  the  rich  steel  and  oil  contributor*  to 
OOP  election  campaigns  In  the  state  open 
to  adoption  of  a  new  set  of  laws  designed 
to  clean  up  Pennsylvania's  polluted  streams. 
Martin  began  putting  the  laws  through  a 
reluctant  legislature,  and  Duff  finished  the 
Job  after  taking  Martin's  place  In  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair.  Half  a  decade  later.  In  1961. 
the  CVM-pa  of  Engineers'  share  of  responsibil- 
ity for  making  a  mess  of  waterways  across 
the  nation  was  exposed  to  a  wide  public  fcH' 
the  first  time  In  Mitddy  Waters:  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Nation's  Rivers,  a  book 
written  by  Harvard  University  Professor  Ar- 
thur Maass  and  published  by  Harvard  T7ni- 
versUy  Press. 

In  1958,  Congress  began  to  sense  that  the 
Corps  had  fallen  out  of  tune  with  the  times. 
But  that  year's  legislation  .governing  the 
Corps'  work  required  only  that  consequences 
to  fish  and  game  be  taken  into  account  in 
future  straightening  of  rivers,  dredging  of 
harbors,  and  building  of  dams.  By  that  time, 
the  Corps  was  too  accustomed  to  power  to 
feel  the  rebuke,  and  resentment  against  con- 
tinuance of  Its  bulldozer  tactics  swelled  as 
the  years  passed.  Early  In  1968.  one  of  the 
country's  most  Infiuentlal  and  plain-spoken 
conservationists,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  declared  In  a  speech  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club: 
"The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  public 
enemy  nimiber  one."  In  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Justice  published  In  Playboy 
magazine  his  personal  conviction  that  "the 
Corps  la  destroying  free-flowing  streams  to 
make  unnecessary  dams.  It  is  trying  to  turn 
natural  rivers  into  sluiceways.  It  Is  destroy- 
ing our  estuaries."  He  then  recapitulated  the 
Corps's   history  and   considered  Its  futixre: 

"The  Corps  .  .  .  has  a  long  and  Illustrious 
record,  completely  free  of  fraud,  misman- 
agement, or  other  types  of  scandal.  .  .  .  Since 
1824,  It  has  built  most  of  the  nation's  har- 
bors and  navigable  waterways.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning. It  was  active  In  flood  control,  and 
when  the  first  national  Flood  Control  Act 
was  passed  by  Congress  In  1917,  it  became 
very  active,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, .  .  . 

"The  difficulty  Is.  however,  that  we  are 
ninnlng  out  of  free-flowing  rivers  and 
healthy  estuaries.  The  traditional  engineer- 
ing functions  no  longer  fit  our  needs.  Our 
need  Is  to  preserve  the  few  remaining  nat- 
ural wonders  that  we  have  and  make  them 
clean  and  sparkling  and  fit  for  use  by  himians 
and  the  vast  world  of  birds,  flah,  reptiles, 
and  crustaceans  that  possess  our  waters. 

"We  need  the  Corps.  But  we  need  also  to 
redefine  Its  functions  and  change  Its  focus. 
.  .  .  We  can  accomplish  that  goal  by  a  few 
simple  amendments  to  the  Corps'  basic 
airthorlty. 

"First.  Its  projects  for  river  Improvement 
should  now  be  conditioned  by  conservation 
standards.  Will  the  project  protect  the  marsh- 
lands? Will  It  provide  the  needed  fresh  wa- 
ter for  sanctuaries  such  as  the  Everglades? 
Will  it  preserve  the  bottomlands  sorely 
needed  for  ecological  studies? 

"Second,  the  Corps  statutory  authority 
should  be  enlarged  to  authorize  it  to  con- 
struct sewage-disposal  plants.  ...  It  can  be 
busier  at  that  than  at  dam-buUdlng.  .  .  ." 
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When  that  Issue  of  Playboy  appeared  on 
the  newsstands,  one  of  the  committees  of 
Congress  was  holding  a  blU  that  had  been 
introduced  by  Representative  Henry  8.  Reust 
of  Wisconsin.  The  bill  would  have  author- 
ized the  Corps  to  plan  and  build  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  wherever  they  were  needed 
throughout  the  land.  The  proposed  law  never 
reached  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

The  lead  article  In  the  April  1970  Issue  of 
The  Atlantic  bore  the  title:  "Dam  Outrage: 
The  Story  of  the  Army  Engineers."  The  mag- 
azine's edlor,  Elizabeth  B.  Drew,  rephrased 
much  of  Justice  Douglas'  indictment  of  the 
previous  years  and  sharpened  his  main  point 
by  noting  an  especially  bizarre  detail:  "The 
nation  Is  now  committed  (by  Congressional 
apprc^natlons  for  Corps  projects)  to  making 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Into 
seaports,  although  each  Is  about  400  mUes 
from  the  sea,  at  costs  of  at  least  •!  J-blUlon 
and  $l-bUllon  respectively."  Bihe  concluded 
as  follows: 

"One  solution  to  the  problems  the  Corps 
program  creates   would  be  simply  to  stop 

It If  there  are  to  be  a  Corps  and  a  Corpe 

public-works  program,  then  proposals  to 
expand  the  Corps'  function  make  sense. 
Making  the  Corpe  responsible  for  sewage 
treatment,  for  extunple,  would  give  It  a  taak 
that  needs  to  be  done,  local  governments  a 
benefit  that  they  really  need  and  that  would 
be  widely  shared,  and  politicians  a  new  form 
of  largesse  to  hand  around.  Antl-pollutlon 
oould  be  spared  the  pork  barrti  through  a 
combination  of  requirements  for  local  action 
and  federal  Incentives,  and  through  adequate 
financing.  Yet,  making  anti-pollution  part  of 
the  pork  barrel  may  be  Just  what  It  needs." 

The  Atlantic  sent  a  copy  of  the  Drew 
report  to  Professor  Maass,  the  author  of 
Muddy  Waters,  Inviting  his  comment.  Maaa 
replied  In  a  letter  that  reached  print  not 
In  The  Atlantic  but  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  letter  said  that  Maass  was  stUl 
critical  of  Corps  practices  but  that  he  dldnt 
think  It  fair  to  blame  the  Corps  alone  for 
doing  what  a  great  many  Americans  plainly 
had  wanted  done  at  the  time  the  Corps  un- 
dertook Its  varloxis  assignments.  Popular  at- 
titudes have  changed  radically  in  recent 
years,  he  observed,  and  any  genuinely  fair  ap- 
praisal of  the  Corps  today  would  have  to  In- 
clude consideration  of  changes  In  Corps  pro- 
cedure. He  noted  especially  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  policy-planning  that 
enriched  the  mix  of  proposed  Corps  proj- 
ects and  tightened  Executive  control  over 
Corps  budgeting.  He  urged  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  former  position  of 
conservationists  has  been  largely  reversed 
and  that  some  of  them  now  prefer  to  try  for 
"a  flat  veto"  over  construction  projects  rather 
than  participate  in  a  decision-making  process 
"in  which  the  benefits  of  thfelr  objectives  can 
be  compared  to  those  of  other  objective*." 

Although  the  Maass  letter  did  not  so 
specify,  the  new  planning  method  had  been 
proposed  by  Alfred  B.  Fltt  and  put  In  force 
by  Jordan,  Fltt's  successor  as  the  Army  Sec- 
retary's General  Counsel  and  Special  Assist- 
ant for  ClvUlan  Affair*,  and  thus  top  figure 
on  the  Corps  totem  pole.  One  of  Jordan's 
Innovations  was  an  annually  rotating  visit- 
ing professorship  that  brought  In  a  de- 
tached and  Independent  mind  to  the  plan- 
ning staff.  The  visitor  who  was  asked  to 
come  aboard  In  September  1970  [see  "Reviv- 
ing the  Great  Lakes,"  SB.  Nov.  7,  1970] 
accepted  the  Invitation  only  after  being 
designated  as  science  adviser  to  Jordan  with 
civil  service  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  a  two- 
star  general.  This  driving  young  (thirty- 
nine- year-old)  man  intended  to  make  some 
major  changes  and  was  too  experienced  to 
start  by  being  outranked  by  those  whose 
complacency  be  might  disturb. 

He  wa*  Professor  John  R.  Sheaffer,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Institute  of  Urban  Af- 
fMrs  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  specialist 
In  flood  plain  management  (one  of  the  areas 
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IB  vUlch  the  Corp*  had  failed  notoriously; 
in  spite  of  Its  dam  and  levee  building,  flood 
damage  had  risen  progressively  because  home 
building  had  been  allowed  on  supposedly  pro- 
tected but  actually  vvilnerable  low-lying  flat- 
lauds),  he  had  recently  accomplished  the 
jxodlglous  feat  of  bringing  local  officeholders 
in  twelve  dtles  and  townships  of  Muskegon 
County,  Michigan,  into  one  harmonious  com- 
pany supporting  a  single  seirage  disposal  sys- 
tem to  serve  all  their  communities  together. 

Before  the  creation  of  EPA,  one  of  the 
(gencies  that  now  constitute  It — the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior — gave  the  Mxiskegon 
ooalltlon  the  biggest  single  project  grant  In 
^7QA  history:  $a-mllllon  for  the  opening 
phase  of  the  ezperbnent.  The  project  marked 
a  letum  to  the  ancient  principle  of  treating 
wastes  as  natural  resoiiroes  and  returning 
tbem  to  the  earth  to  contribute  to  the  rs- 
geseration  of  life.  Instead  of  dumping  asw- 
ig*  Into  waterways,  a  practice  Muskegon  now 
■hare*  with  hundreds  of  other  localities. 
Sheaffer  proposed  to  pipe  the  wastes  Inland 
to  storage  lagoons  and  thence  to  a  network  of 
Urtgatlon  sprinklers  Installed  on  presently 
baireQ  acreage  susceptible  to  conversion  Into 
cropland.  FWQA  backed  the  project  as  a 
pioneer  attempt  to  operate  such  a  waste  dis- 
posal system  as  a  self -supporting  economic 
enterprise,  with  the  cost  of  the  system's  op- 
eration to  be  paid  from  the  sale  of  the  frtiits 
of  the  fields. 

Sheaffer  had  received  a  personal  letter  of 
praise  from  President  Nixon  after  the  Mus- 
ksgon  coup  became  public  knowledge.  The 
letter  put  him  in  a  good  position  to  argue 
for  adc^tlon  of  the  principle  of  land  disposal 
ai  sewage  throughout  the  country.  Accept- 
snoe  of  the  principle  would  inevitably  re- 
quire the  crossing  of  town  and  township 
boundary  lines,  perhaps  the  erossing  of 
county  and  in  some  cases  even  state  lines. 
The  Corpe  of  Engineers  was  one  of  the  few 
agencies  In  the  country  with  established  Con- 
gressional authority  to  deal  in  such  terms. 
Sheaffer  knew  from  personal  experience  the 
txtent  of  the  antagonisms  the  Corps  had 
aroused  among  oonservationists  generally. 
But  he  recogmized  a  tremendous  advantage 
for  the  nation  In  taking  an  existing  agency 
with  the  Corps'  unmatched  capabilities  and 
turning  it  around  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
restoring  America.  The  Corpe  already  had  ob- 
tained specific  authorization  from  Congress 
to  study  five  great  metropolitan  water  basins : 
those  encompassing  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Boston.  In  no  case, 
however,  did  the  authorization  Include  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  anything  about  water 
quality.  Sheaffer's  problem,  then,  was  to  see 
that  the  quality  question  was  introduced 
into  the  Corps'  plans. 

He  had  no  trouble  persuading  Jordan  to 
support  this  line  of  attack,  for  Jordan  had 
been  himtlng  Just  that  kind  of  opportunity. 
The  military  nature  of  the  Corps  command 
made  Internal  realignment  of  the  perspective 
of  Its  officers  relatively  painless.  The  first 
real  hurdle  was  In  the  White  House  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB),  which  had 
to  approve  the  shifting  of  already  commlUed 
Oorps  funds  to  the  proposed  new  purpose. 
IPA  had  Just  gone  to  OMB  with  a  very  large 
rsquest  for  money  for  ln^>roving  the  quality 
of  the  nation's  water  supply.  Ordinarily, 
this  request  frcHn  a  top  coordinating  agency 
would  have  taken  precedence  over  any  com- 
petition from  below.  But  EPA  needed  new 
money,  and  It  was  exceedingly  scarce.  The 
Owps  already  had  the  funds  ffljeaffer  wanted 
to  use.  So  Sheaffer  left  OMB  with  a  clear  go- 


At  the  other  end  of  Washington's  Pennsyl- 
'ania  Avenue,  Sheaffer  encountered  no  prob- 
lems. The  public  works  subcommittees  of  the 
H>proprlation8  committees  of  Congress  had 
been  weighing  the  desirability  of  public  hear- 
*at«  to  discover  how  best  to  encourage  the 
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Corps  to  be  more  req>onslve  to  the  demands 
of  the  new  environmental  reformers.  Sheaf- 
fer's proposal  made  the  hearings  unneces- 
sary; he  had  a  powerful  encouragement  in 
hand.  If  he  was  right  In  his  land  disposal 
ideas,  engineering  studies  would  confirm  his 
pcdnt  of  view.  The  committeemen  therefore 
agreed  to  approve  the  requested  budget  shifts 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  funds  would 
pay  for  analysis  of  the  comparative  feasibility 
of  alternate  dl^>osal  methods,  and  that  EPA 
and  the  Corps  would  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing of  how  the  analysis  should  be  done. 

The  tinderstandlng  subsequently  achieved 
was  essentially  what  Sidney  Howe  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Duddle*on,  olScers  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  (once  headed  by  Russell 
Train,  now  chairman  of  the  White  House 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality),  reoosa- 
mended  in  Cincinnati  last  February  to  a 
land  and  water  management  seminar  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Prob- 
lems and  the  United  States  Water  Resources 
Council.  Howe  and  Duddleson  had  proposed 
separation  of  the  authority  to  construct  pub- 
lic works  from  the  authority  to  evaluate  those 
works.  The  understanding  between  EPA  and 
the  Corps  gave  EPA  clear  control  over  what 
shoxild  be  done  and  how;  the  Oorps  assign- 
ment was  to  function  as  a  consultant  to  KPA 
in  the  actual  designing  and  building  of  proj- 
ects— leaving  out  specifications,  drawing  up 
contracts,  and  seeing  that  private  contractors 
met  the  specifications.  At  one  time,  there 
would  have  been  widespread  doubt  of  any 
other  agency's  ability  to  restrain  the  Corpe' 
lobbying  power.  Most  of  the  doubts  disap- 
peared, however,  after  the  Corps  meekly  ac- 
cepted President  Nixon's  recent  decision  to 
stop  construction  of  the  half -finished  Cross- 
Florida  barge  canal. 

As  Howe  and  Duddleson  told  the  Cincin- 
nati seminar,  some  conservationists  are  still 
willing  to  meet  the  Corps  only  In  court.  But 
as  long  as  others  are  willing  to  reason, 
Sheaffer  is  confident  of  ultimate  vindica- 
tion. The  critics  of  his  decision  to  help  the 
Engineers  get  a  new  start  haven  t  much  to 
say  beyond  the  fact  that  bis  concept  of  land 
disposal  of  sewage  Isn't  new.  To  him.  this  is 
carping;  he  never  claimed  to  be  the  origina- 
tor of  the  land  disposal  theory.  He  has  al- 
ways given  public  credit  to  the  late  Pro- 
lessor  Warren  Thornthwalte,  University  of 
Chicago  geographer,  whose  experiments  at 
Seabrook  Farms  in  New  Jersey  years  ago 
inspired  a  more  sophisticated  waste  water 
irrigation  project  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity (see  "The  Crisis  in  Water — What 
Brought  It  On?"  SR,  Oct.  33.  1966) .  The  Perm 
State  work  In  trira  became  a  model  for  the 
still  more  sophisticated  system  Sheaffer  de- 
signed for  Muskegon  with  the  advice  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Bauer,  Chicago  engineer,  after  the 
opportunity  was  opened  by  the  farsighted- 
ness and  political  finesse  of  Muskegon  Coun- 
ty Planning  Director  Roderick  Dlttmer,  the 
County  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
Board  of  Muskegon  Coimty  Commissioners. 

The  most  stubborn  obstacle  In  Sheaffer's 
f utvire  path  Is  the  curious  failure  of  academe 
to  teach  or  even  discuss  the  Penn  State  ex- 
perience in  sanitary  engineering  courses.  The 
depth  of  professional  disinterest  is  further 
indicated  by  abeenoe  from  waste  water  treat- 
ment textbooks  of  any  description  of  the 
mechanisms  or  procedures  employed  In  land 
disposal  of  sewage  effluent.  Richard  R.  Parl- 
zek,  associate  professor  of  hydrogeology  at 
Penn  State  and  one  of  the  leading  mlsslon- 
arles  of  land  disposal  doctrine,  laments; 
"Even  in  cases  where  individual  engineers 
favor  irrigation  schenMs  as  a  means  of  treat- 
ing sewage,  their  enthusiasm  and  designs 
are  frequently  discouraged  by  state  officials 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing 
and  approving  desigxis  and  operating  proce- 
dures." The  backwardnass  is  undoubtedly 
Influenced  bjr  the  requirement  that  spray 
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Irrigatlan  appr^sers  be  trained  la  ground- 
water hydrology,  geology,  acronomy.  and 
sanitary  engineering.  Parlaak  has  been  able 
to  find  only  two  states — Pennsylvania  and 
lUlnote — with  bydrof  eoioglstfl  on  their  bealth 
department  staffs. 

This  oomplaint  about  tlM  dslinquenclea 
of  the  atates  Is^cboed  in  %b»  700-pacs  report 
released  early  last  month  by  Ralph  Nader's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law. 
Publloation  of  this  document.  Water  Waste- 
land, followed  a  two-year  study  that  con- 
demned water  pollution  control  In  the  United 
States  as  "a  miserable  failure"  and  attrib- 
uted a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  to 
federal  government  wilUngneas  to  permit  \n- 
dlvldual  stages  to  orlppla  fadarally  financed 
Improvements  deslgneid  to  enhance  water 
quality  across  the  country. 

EPA's  water  quality  control  operations 
chief  Jeaaen  has  dog  i^vU  below  ths  sur- 
face of  this  problem.  In  talking  with  me 
recently,  he  raised  the  question  why  people 
think  of  human  waste  separstaly  and  apart 
from  the  wastes  of  «^n)T"fi«  or  from  exhausted 
corn  and  wheat  stalks  or  fallen  tree  leaves.  All 
contain  nutrients  too  valuable  to  be  lost; 
all  should  be  returned  to  the  earth.  But  he 
doubts  that  human  waste  dlqx>sal  will  reach 
this  desirable  state  until  an  Intensive  effort 
Is  made  to  change  popular  thinking.  He  sus- 
Iieots  that  w«  may  have  to  ameiMI  ths  lan- 
guage we  use  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 
Present-day  waste  disposal  terminology  is 
filled  with  unhappy  cllchite.  The  watery  con- 
stituents of  sewage  are  not  water  but  "ef- 
fluent." Wastes  are  "dumped"  Into  streams  or 
otherwise  "got  rid  of."  Truly  modem  sew- 
age disposal  systems  entail  very  little  odor, 
but  how  many  citizens  spend  much  tln^e 
around  such  facilities?  To  most  people,  the 
word  "sewage"  la  equated  with  the  wortl 
"stink." 

Parlzek  agrees:  'TTbe  public  has  a  bang- 
up"  In  its  approach  to  waste  disposal.  The 
tension  springs  from  exaggerated  fears,  of  not 
only  odors  but  "flies,  mosquitoes,  risk  of  dis- 
ease; or  of  depressed  land  values  in  the 
oountryside"  around  irrigated  fields.  Parlssk 
argues  for  "an  honest  and  open"  public  in- 
formation policy  "from  the  beginning."  It 
would  be  capable  of  rallying  "grassroots  sup- 
port," because  "concepts  of  reclaiming  waste 
water  and  nutrients  lot  recycling  and  retise 
by  plants  and  indirectly  by  game  animals, 
promoting  groundwater  recharge  to  replen- 
ish diminishing  water  supplies  inq>rovlng 
soil  fertility,  and  abating  pollution  In  livers 
and  lake*  all  have  broad  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic at  this  stage  in  our  history.  Further,  the 
prospect  of  reduced  [sewage]  treatment  costs 
by  harvesting  forest  and  agroDomlc  crops  and 
games  makes  sense  to  the  layman.  If  con- 
ceived of  on  a  large  enongh  scale,  spray  ir- 
rigation could  have  a  major  Impaist  on  reg- 
ional economy." 

Parlaek  stressed  tlie  regional  Importanoe 
of  sewage  disposal  on  land  as  far  back  as  the 
1968  Amerloaa  Water  Pesourees  Conferences 
in  New  York.  He  and  B.  A.  Myers  then  read 
a  paper  that  said  In  part: 

"The  south  shore  of  Lake  Brie,  selected 
bluffs  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehan- 
na River,  losas-oovered  bluffs  of  a  ntunbar 
of  Midwestern  rivers — ObXo,  Wabasta,  Idasls- 
slppl,  Illinois,  Mlssotiri,  etc.— are  but  a  few 
examples  of  potentially  favoraUe  regtons." 

Spray  Irrigation  disposal  of  appropriately 
treated  sewage  obviously  requires  land,  and 
pureliaaa  of  land  is  not  now  psnalastbl*  with 
funds  from  fedaral  water  quality  control 
grants.  Parlaek  points  oat  that  tbls  limita- 
tion "tends  to  psrpetustte  routln*  and  ac- 
cepted a^Utary  wnglnaarlTig  praetloaa.*'  He 
cballsnges  Vha  nadartylng  loglo:  "ndoDey  can 
be  used  for  angtnasflnc  st\idlea,  daalgn  al 
pipdlnas,  buildings,  aeration,  tanks,  etc.  It 
cannot  be  used  to  purabase  land  whsreoo 
lies  tlM  pliyBl«al-«hcmloaI«Woiogle  treatment 
mechanism  railed  ujwn  In  itrtgatloD  i>rojecta 
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to  renovMe  WMt«  waters.  In  both  Incttuioos, 
a  biologic  coo^ilex  or  Uvlag  niter  U  Intolred, 
but  one  la  UMd  In  'goyemmeat  apiroved' 
tanka  and  related  facUltlea,  while  tbe  other 
la  uaed  within  'government  unapi*o?ad' 
•olla." 

The  faster  tlie  Corpa  of  Snglneera  e»n  get 
geared  for  the  new  environment  r^jialr  aa- 
Blgnment,  the  more  money  will  be  sai^d  for 
the  taxpayers.  Kv«y  addlttonal  worklitg-day 
hour  that  paaaea  oosta  $l-mllUon  In  o4it-of- 
date  teohiK)togy. 


PROFESSOR  RECRUITS  STUD 
FOR  TUTORING  IN  CHILD: 

CENTER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNE 


OF   rLORIDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thitrsdav,  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  John 
Pettlbone,  formerly  a  reporter  oil  the 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville, 
Pla..  and  his  wife,  Irene  Dragones  i'ettl- 
bone  are  taking  leadership  in  helping 
young  people  in  an  unusual  comnivmity 
enterprise  In  their  adopted  ccanmunity 
at  Bowling  Green  State  University  In 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Pettibone  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  D.  Dragones,  a  promi- 
nent Jacksonville  family.  Mr.  DrtKones 
Is  a  retired  deputy  U.S.  marshal  with  25 
years  of  service  as  such  with  the  Sputh- 
em  Judicial  District  of  Florida  and  more 
recently  with  State  Insurance  Of^ce  as 
referee  In  Jacksonville.  | 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Bowling  Green  Daily  Sentiael  on 
March  31  tells  the  story  of  aetivilies  at 
Bowling  Green :  ' 

PaorEssoa  Racttcrrrg  40  UNivERSrrT  STiiDENTS 

FOB  TDTORINO 

students  from  Bowling  Green  Stat*  Uni- 
versity comprise  the  majority  of  volimteer 
tutors  at  the  Lucas  County  Children's  (Jenter 
In  Maumee,  thanks  to  a  professor  wlio  has 
become  a  self-appointed  recriilter  f^r  the 
tutoring  program.  j 

More  than  40  Bowling  Green  student^  have 
been  visiting  the  Children's  Center  on^  and 
sometimes  twice,  a  week  to  tutor  children 
who  are  having  problems  with  their  ochool- 
work.  I 

Their  presence  at  the  center  Is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  John  P.  Pettlbone,  asaodate 
professor  of  Journalism  at  Bowling  Green, 
who  has  been  tutoring  at  the  center  hilmself 
twice  every  week  since  October. 

"I  wanted  something  worthwhUe  tp  do," 
Or.  Pettlbone  explained-  "So  I  calletl  and 
volxinteered."  I 

Stiidents  became  involved  in  the  project 
when  the  professor  talked  about  hla  work 
and  asked  for  volunteer  tutors  from  |kmong 
students  In  bis  Journalism  classes.  Tt^e  vol- 
unteers emerged,  not  only  from  Journalism 
but  also  from  non-joumallsm  students. 

Students  majoring  in  special  educatijDn  got 
wind  of  the  tutoring  program  and  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  try  out  their  devejoplng 
skills  at  helping  slow  learners. 

Later,  several  members  of  a  class  iq  b\isl- 
ness  education  Joined  the  volunteer  c^rpe. 

University  students  whose  special  skills 
were  not  needed  In  the  tutoring  psogram 
volimtecred  to  lead  recreational  activities, 
such  as  basketball.  One  student  started  &. 
weekly  art  appreciation  class:  i 

The  tutoring  prognUD  Is  in  operation  at 
the  center  evary  evening,  Monday  through 
Thursday.  According  to  James  McGlnnis.  dl- 
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rector  of  the  center,  Bowling  Green  students 
make  up  a  large  majority  of  the  66  volunteer 
tutors  there. 

"Dr.  Pettlbone  has  done  a  great  Job  recruit- 
ing for  MB  In  BowUng  Green, "  ne  said.  "We 
also  have  four  or  &ve  students  coming  from 
Mary  Manse  College  and  from  the  University 
of  Toledo." 

"Tutoring  Is  done  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 
Just  as  parents  would  help  their  own  chil- 
dren at  home,"  Mr.  McGinnls  explained.  The 
program  was  begun  because  a  high  percent- 
age of  children  Uvlng  at  the  center  are  be- 
hind academically,  and  past  experience  has 
shown  that  tutors  help. 

Dr.  Pettlbone's  first  tutoring  assignment 
was  with  a  17-year-old  girl  who  needed  tutor- 
ing In  a  Journalism  course.  When  she  was 
placed  In  a  foster  home,  he  turned  to  a  10- 
year-old  boy  with  a  reading  problem. 

"It's  good  If  a  tutor  can  stick  with  the 
same  child  each  visit, "  Dr.  Pettlbone  said. 
"This  way  the  child  can  see  that  someone 
cares  enough  to  come  every  week.  Attach- 
ments are  formed,  and  the  tutor  becomes  a 
sort  of  family  substitute." 

"Tou'll  find  that  an  under  achiever  being 
tutored  like  this  will  sometimes  suddenly 
make  progress  with  his  coursework."  he  added 
"It's  sort  of  Uke  the  kid  is  saymg  'Show  me 
you  love  me,  and  111  do  If." 

The  needs  that  are  met  could  very  well  be 
mututU  for  Dr.  Pettibone. 

While  the  children  need  parental  love,  he 
enjoys  being  able  to  help  other  children  in 
the  absence  of  his  own  daughter,  now  com- 
pleting her  senior  year  in  a  New  Tork  High 
School.  The  professor's  wife  and  daughter  will 
Join  him  In  BowUng  Green  this  summer. 

Satisfying  though  the  tutoring  la.  Dr. 
Pettibone  has  created  one  problem  in  his  re- 
cruiting efforts. 

"It's  lack  of  wheels,"  he  said  simply.  "Not 
too  many  students  have  cars,  and  I  can  only 
get  Sve  in  mine,  so  I  try  to  keep  track  of  who 
is  going  and  who  aJght  be  able  to  drive." 

Located  at  2500  River  Road  In  Maumee,  the 
Lucas  County  Children's  Center  is  a  home 
for  approximately  330  dependent  children  of 
Lucas  County,  few  of  which  are  actually 
orphans.  Many  are  placed  In  the  Children's 
Center  because  conditions  In  their  own 
homes  were  not  desirable. 

The  children  attend  public  schools,  most  of 
them  in  the  Maumee  school  system.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginnls traces  the  trend  to  be  behind  aca- 
demically to  their  former  unstable  home 
life. 

"When  there  are  problems  In  the  home, 
the  child  tends  to  worry  about  them,  and  has 
no  time  left  to  worry  about  school,"  be  ex- 
plained. 


BOYS    AND    GIRLS    WORJKING    ON 
BATTLESHIP  "MASSACHUSETTB" 


April,  30,  1971 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHtTSSrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  30.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  gratifs^ng  to  hear  that  a 
Federal  program  is  working  well  and 
achieving  the  objectives  for  which  it  was 
created. 

Such  Is  apparently  the  case  with  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  Fall  River, 
Mass.  Bojrs  and  girls  in  the  program  have 
been  working  on  the  Battleship  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Commonwealth's  World 
War  n  memorial  which  is  permanently 
anchored  at  Fall  River. 

I  am  including  a  letter  from  Paul  S 
Vaitses,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.S.  Massachusetts,  which  outlines  his 


experience  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

The  letter  follows : 

Apftn-  8.  1971. 
Hon.  Mabcaret  M.  Heckler, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Heckler:  Having  been  an 
elected  official  myself,  I  am  sure  that  youi 
maU  is  filled  with  many  letters  of  crlticlani 
and  complaint.  Therefore  I  thought  you 
might  enjoy  receiving  a  letter  which  Is  com- 
plimentary of  a  government  program  for  a 
change. 

I  am  writing  In  reference  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  Program  in  which  we  have 
been  Involved  here  in  Fall  River  for  several 
years.  This  program  has  provided  young  peo- 
ple, both  boys  and  girls,  with  the  opportunity 
to  work  In  the  maintenance  of  the  ship,  the 
operation  of  tiie  ticket  booth,  the  ship's  store 
and  in  my  office.  Presently  we  are  develop- 
ing the  {Ksslbillty  of  using  some  of  these 
young  people  as  guides  on  the  ship  during 
the  simimer  season. 

We  have  found  this  program  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  us,  to  the  community  and  to 
the  youngsters  themselves.  It  has  provided 
UB  with  a  flexiUe  work  force  which  we  would 
find  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain 
otherwise.  It  has  provided  the  community 
with  much  needed  employment  for  these 
youngsters  who  come  from  underprivileged 
families.  Finally  and  moet  Importantly  it  has 
provided  Job  experience  and  training  which 
these  young  people  might  not  otherwise  get 
tmtll  much  later  in  life.  If  ever.  We  h«e 
at  the  Battleship  have  gained  great  satisfac- 
tion In  watching  some  of  these  youngsters 
develop  responsibility  and  work  skills  dur- 
ing their  eanployment  with  us. 

We  have  found  the  administration  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  under  the  Direc- 
tor Thomas  E.  Alecrim  to  be  highly  profes- 
sional and  very  businesslike.  The  entire  stall 
has  been  most  cooperative  with  lis  and  in 
my  opinion  is  a  g^eat  asset  to  Fall  River. 

In  brief,  I  cannot  be  too  high  in  my  jwalse 
for  the  overall  efficacy  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  as  it  effects  u»  here  on  the 
Battleship  Massachusetts.  It  Is  a  worthwhUe 
program  which  I  believe  you  can  continue 
to  support  wholeheartedly. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  S.  Vaitses,  Jr., 

Executive  Director. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  VERRAZANO 
DAY,  APRIL  n 


Afril  so,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  live  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  name  Giovanni  Da  Verrazano  is 
almost  a  household  word.  This  is  be- 
cause the  bridge  which  bears  this 
illustrious  explorer's  name  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  our  daily  lives. 

Those  of  us  who  aire  closely  identified 
with  our  splendid  Italo -American  orga- 
nizations share  with  them  their  justifi- 
able pride  in  this  gallant  Italian  forebear. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  the  years 
to  come  Americans  will  become  truly 
aware  of  the  great  part  which  Verrazano 
played  in  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try, particularly  along  oiu:  eastern 
shores. 


It  would'be  well  for  all  of  us  to  remind 
ourselves  at  the  deeds  of  this  young  29- 
year-old  Florentine  sea  captain  who  is 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  New  York 
liarbor  and  Narraganset  Bay.  These  dis- 
coveries and  his  meticulous  charting  of 
our  coastline  from  the  Carolinas  to  New- 
foundland made  relatively  simple  the 
navigational  procedures  which  faced  the 
thousands  of  shipmasters  bringing  in 
jettlers  and  establishing  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Verra- 
zano's  succ^sful  explorations  into  the 
uncharted  waterways  of  the  strange  and 
fearsome  shores  of  the  new  continent, 
marvel  at  his  perseverance  and  his  brav- 
ery. They  marvel,  too,  at  the  thorough- 
ness and  competence  of  his  records  and 
maps  marking  each  new  area  he  pene- 
trated with  his  courageous  crewmen. 

Even  with  all  our  modem  appliances 
and  advanced  skills,  these  maps  and 
charts  made  almost  five  centuries  ago 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  our 
experts  today. 

Americans  of  all  racial  and  national 
backgrounds  would  like  to  claim  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano  as  one  of  our  most 
illustrious  forebears  because  his  was  the 
kind  of  dauntless  courage  which  helped 
to  make  this  country  great. 

Our  friends  in  South  America  might 
have  enjoyed  the  same  type  of  rapid 
settlement  and  close  ties  with  the  old 
world  if  Verrazano  had  been  able  to 
chart  for  them  the  shores  and  water- 
ways as  he  did  for  us.  But  Verrazano's 
southern  explorations  met  with  tragic 
consequences.  The  actual  facts  concern- 
ing his  last  and  most  ill-fated  voyage 
are  not  clearly  established,  evai  so  it  can 
be  assumed  that  this  gallant  navigator 
was  captured  by  savages,  even  by  canni- 
bals who  devoured  him  and  his  fellow 
crewmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  join  with  our 
fellow  Americans  of  Italian  lineage  and 
pay  tribute  to  Giovanni  da  Verrazano. 


ArrACBffi   ATMTm  at  DESTROYING 
THE  FBI 


EXTEKSIDI^S  OF  REMARKS 

America's  intemaJ  security.  Director 
Hoover  is  merely  the  symbol,  and  by  at- 
tacking him,  revolutionary  forces  in  this 
country  hope  to  weaken  us  internally. 

Their  ultimate  aim,  of  course,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  as  we 
know  it  and  the  substitution  of  a  differ- 
ent form  of  government. 

So  tJie  attacks  continue. 

They  attack  Mr.  Hoover's  professional 
ability.  They  attack  his  motives.  They 
attack  his  ethics,  his  personal  life,  and 
even  rummage  in  the  trash  can  behind 
his  house. 

Records  are  stolen,  and  selected  ex- 
cerpts are  fed  to  certain  "friendly"  news 
media  to  create  a  false  impression  about 
FBI  activities,  The  FBI  is  accused  of 
widespread  wiretapping  without  proper 
legal  authority,  but  no  evidence  is  forth- 
coming. 

The  objective  clearly  is  to  destroy  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  FBI  and  create  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  that  will  allow 
the  forces  of  revolution  to  breed  and 
flourish. 

Not  unexpectedly,  Mr.  Hoover's  critics 
stuml^e  all  over  themselves  when  asked 
to  produce  a  single  shred  of  evidence  to 
document  their  charges.  Finally,  they 
argue  that  proof  is  not  needed  because 
th^y  believe  the  charges  are  true. 

So  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  are 
condemned — without  proof — as  the  tar- 
gets of  half-truths  and  outright  distor- 
tions, and  are  tried  by  innuendo  as  the 
victims  of  a  relentless  effort  at  character 
assassination. 

This  Is  a  free  country,  and  the  public 
has  the  right — Indeed,  the  duty — to  scru- 
tinize the  activities  of  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  FBL  as  well  as  every  other  Govern- 
ment agency  In  the  United  States.  But 
true  Americans  will  do  this  openly,  fairly, 
and  with  the  aim  of  improving  the  agency 
and  strengthening  our  internal  security, 
rather  than  weakening  and  destroying  it. 

Strangely  enough,  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding those  who  relentlessly  attack  the 
FBI,  are  guaranteed  this  right  because 
of  the  tireless  work  of  men  like  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  dedicated  Americans  who 
serve  in  the  FBI.  . 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rLosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  strongly  deplore  the  vicious  and  im- 
warranted  attacks  being  aimed  at  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  On  May  10. 
he  will  have  served  47  years  as  head  of 
the  Nation's  top  law  enforcement  agency. 

During  these  years,  he  has  made  the 
FBI  into  the  most  outstanding  law  en- 
forcement agency  in  the  world — an 
agency  feared  by  the  underworld  «uid 
the  enemies  of  America. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  the  target  of  relentless 
criticism  from  the  so-called  peace  groups 
In  the  country  and,  I  regret  to  note,  even 
from  some  of  our  so-called  leaders  in  the 
Congress. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  Mr.  Hoover  is 
only  the  incidental  target.  The  real  aim 
is  to  tear  down  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  agency  responsible  for 


STOKES  LEAVES  'EM  BEWILDERED 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  oKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  Includes  my  con- 
gressional district,  has  long  been  plagued 
by  inept  leadership,  divisive  politics,  and 
racial  polarity.  In  1967,  however,  Carl  B. 
Stokes  was  elected  mayor  of  our  city  af- 
ter a  previously  unsuccessful  campaign 
for  that  office.  The  national  spotlight 
was  focused  on  the  first  major  city  In  the 
United  States  to  elect  a  black  mayor; 
the  local  press  sang  his  praises;  Cleve- 
landers  spoke  of  a  new  era  of  good  feel- 
ing; all  was  sweetness  and  light.  Until 
Mayor  Stokes  set  out  to  find  and  imple- 
ment some  meaningful  solutions  to  the 
city's  problems. 

After  two  terms  in  office.  Mayor  Stokes 
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has  announced  that  he  will  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection.  It  is  obvious  that 
decision  was  based  upon  his  utter  frus- 
tration with  the  resistance  and  obstruc- 
tionism he  encountered  from  those  citi- 
zens and  public  officials  who  placed  his 
defeat  above  the  best  interests  of  their 
troubled  city. 

Don  Robertson  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
recently  wrote  an  article  entitled  "Stokes 
Leaves  'Em  Bewildered."  I  feel  it  sums 
up  the  past  4  years  of  Cleveland's  politi- 
cal history  very  well  and  command  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Stokxs  LxAvaa  'xm  BcwnnsajBi 
(By  Don  Robertson) 

I  love  the  Plain  Dealer.  I  really  do.  Espe- 
cially its  editorial  page.  Over  years,  it  has 
provided  the  Qre&ter  Cleveland  community 
with  a  sort  of  laug^hiog  gas  of  the  mind,  and 
you  can  almost  always  coiint  on  Its  pimdlts 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  an  issue  and  reduce 
It  to  complete  unlnteUiglblllty. 

This  requires  great  skill  and  is  almost  an 
art  form.  Consider,  as  an  example,  this  gem 
which  was  published  two  mornings  age. 

"Mayor  Stokes'  decision  not  to  seek  a  third 
term  was  surprising  at  this  time  though 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy  re- 
cently over  hlB  leadership." 

Hey,  no  kidding.  That's  reaUy  laying  It  on 
the  line. 

Ah  now.  but  seriously,  folks,  I  slmply 
quote  from  the  editorial  In  an  effort  to  de- 
scribe a  state  of  mind  .  .  .  and,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  call  that  state  of  mind  be- 
wUderment. 

The  politicians  are  bewildered.  The  people 
are  bewildered.  White  people  are  bewildered. 
Black  people  are  bewildered.  And  even 
columnists  are  bewildered.  At  the  same  time, 
the  mayoral  election  has  been  thrown  open 
to  Just  about  everyone  except  Mortimer 
Snerd  and  King,  the  Wonder  Dog. 

I  have  no  Idea  what  Stokes  Intends  to  do 
after  his  term  expires,  but  I  do  know  that  In 
the  past  yefu-  or  so  he  has  been  terribly  dis- 
couraged. In  his  view,  an  entrenched  and 
short-sighted  establishment  has  stood  In  the 
way  of  his  efforts  to  bring  people  together 
and  get  the  city  going  again.  Also,  he  feels 
he  has  been  badgered  and  bedeviled  by 
racism,  Coxincll,  the  newspapers  and  both 
political  parties. 

And  he  obviously  Is  right.  The  establish- 
ment Is  no  different  than  It  was  four  years 
ago.  White  racists  will  always  despise  black 
people  who  bold  public  oflloe.  The  Council 
has  never  gotten  along  with  any  mayor.  The 
newspapers  are  not  in  busmess  to  make  pub- 
lic officials  look  good.  And.  flnaUy.  both  po- 
litical parties  have  Indeed  formed  a  loose 
confederation  aimed  at  forcing  Stokes  out  of 
office. 

This  last  point  Is  very  interesting.  What 
will  happen  to  all  those  petition  drives  now? 
It  Is  my  guess  that  the  Democrats  wlU  drop 
out  very  quickly,  figuring  that  their  candi- 
date will  be  white  and  that  a  white  Demo- 
crat will  beat  a  white  Republican  any  day 
of  the  week.  (And,  for  that  reason,  forget 
all  the  talk  about  Ralph  Perk  being  a  front 
ninner.) 

The  political  reaction  to  Stokes'  announce- 
ment Is  quite  Interesting,  especially  the  re- 
marks attributed  to  those  Stokes  haters  In 
Council  who  were  drooling  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  rid  of  him  and  now  turn  around  and 
aocuse  him  of  "betraying"  the  dty. 

As  for  Stokes  himself,  all  J  can  say  la  that 
he  was  an  imperfect,  stubborn,  brigbt  and 
courageous  mayor,  and  I  wish  him  well.  The 
deck  was  stacked  against  blm.  and  these 
Xourth -rater*  on  the  Board  of  IQectlons  even 
changed  the  rules  In  an  effort  to  get  him  out 
of  ofDce.  and  yet  he  never  gave  up.  Not  really. 
I  expect  well  be  hearing  from  him  again,  and 
quite  Boon. 
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PATRICK  YOUNG  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
OBSERVER  BECONCES  "A  BEI4EV- 
ER"  IN  THE  FAIR  CREDIT  RE- 
PORTINO  ACT 


1 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVA 

or  maaoxna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATlVfes 

Thurtday,  April  29.  1971      \ 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ftiost 
people  are  aware  that  when  they  fasll  to 
pay  their  Mils  for  any  reason — Indud- 
Ing  a  dispute  over  the  legittmocy  of  the 
charge — they  run  the  ritik.  of  damaging 
their  "credit  rating"  and  that  this  might 
h&ve  embarrassing  coosequences.  But 
comparatively  few  AmerlcanB  are  aware 
of  how  far  reaching  an  adverse  and  per- 
haps erroneous  entry  in  an  anonymous 
credit  bureau  file  somewhere  can  be  to 
their  ecoDomic  situation.  It  can  prevent 
extensions  of  credit;  It  can  lead  to  the 
rejection  of  an  application  for  insurance, 
and  it  might  also  keep  an  Individual 
from  getting  a  job  for  which  he  has  ap- 
plied. Until  Sunday  of  this  week,  th^  in- 
dividual affected  had  little  or  no  op- 
portunity to  protect  his  "Oood  Nami"  in 
this  kind  of  situation.  I 

On  Sunday  the  new  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  went  into  eSect,  giving  elvery 
individual,  for  the  first  time,  the  ^ear 
legal  right  to  find  out  the  kind  a^  in- 
formation about  him  being  compiled!  and 
sold  by  credit  bureaus.  The  law  was 
passed  last  October  as  part  of  Public  t>aw 
91-508,  creating  a  new  title  VI  of  the 
Consimier  Credit  Protecticm  Act  of  1968. 

As  the  manager  of  tills  legislation  in 
the  House,  and  as  sponsor  of  a  bill  with 
numerous  provisions  stronger  than  the 
legislation  which  was  enacted,  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  Senate  conferees 
would  not  agree  to  include  In  the  l4w  a 
requirement  that  each  credit  bureau  sub- 
ject to  the  act  send  out  a  notice  onoe  to 
every  person  on  whom  a  credit  re^wrt 
has  been  made  after  the  effective  dajie  of 
the  act  that  it  has  developed  a  file  on  his 
background  and  where  it  can  be  found,  in 
case  the  individual  wants  to  review  the 
acciiracy  of  the  Information  smd  ooijrect 
any  errors. 
RKJXcnoir  roB  crsdtt,  iMstrsANcx  or  EMit^OT- 

MXNT  TUOOXBS  NOTXfTCATION 

As  enacted,  the  law  places  upon  the 
prospective  creditor.  Insurer  or  employer 
who  t\u-ns  down  an  individual's  appttca- 
tion  the  responsibility  of  advising  th«  in- 
dividual of  the  name  and  address  of  any 
credit  bureau  which  furnished  Inforpia- 
tion  responsible  In  whole  or  In  part  for 
the  businessman's  decision  to  rejecti  the 
appUcatiOQ.  Hence,  the  only  way  a  con- 
sumer knows  for  sure  whether  a  parlikeu- 
lar  credit  bureau  may  have  a  file  oH  his 
backgroimd  Is  to  be  turned  down  1^  a 
client  of  the  credit  bureau  for  some  bene- 
fit for  which  the  individual  has  applied. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  NaUtnal 
Observer  yesterday  by  Patrick  Young, 
this  solves  only  part  of  the  consumer's 
problon — for  several  or  many  other  cred- 
it bunaus  may  have  the  nine  inf oifna- 
tlon  about  him,  and  If  the  Infonnaiimi  Is 
wrong,  or  outdated,  and  he  \b  concerned 
About  the  possible  consequences  of  this 
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inaccurate  data  on  his  economic  status, 
he  faces  a  formidable  task  in  trading 
down  all  of  the  credit  bureaus  which  may 
have  a  file  in  his  name. 

THX    $30,000    LAW  BUR 

Mr.  Young  experienced  his  first  brush 
with  credit  bureau  Information  when  he 
applied  for  a  loan  last  January — before 
the  new  act  took  effect — and  "the  bank 
wanted  to  know  aibout  the  $20,000  law- 
suit pendlhg  against  me." 

"So  did  I,"  adds  the  writer.  "No  one 
had  told  me  about  it." 

The  lawsiiit,  he  writes,  had  been  filed 
without  his  knowledge  as  a  result  of  a 
minor  automobile  accident  in  which  he 
was  involved  and  In  wiilch  the  total  dam- 
age to  both  cars  was  $148.  The  suit  was 
settled  by  Mr.  Young's  insurance  firm 
and  was  dismissed  more  than  4  months 
before  he  applied  for  the  bank  loan,  but 
the  Credit  Bureau  report  obtained  by  the 
bank  nevertheless  referred  only  to  the  fil- 
ing of  the  lawsuit,  not  its  disposition. 
I  am  informed  this  is  a  very  common 
situation  in  credit  bureau  procedures — 
there  may  have  been  a  newspaper  article, 
perhaps  in  a  legal  journal,  on  the  filihg 
of  the  lawsuit  but  Its  disposition  was  not 
reported  and  credit  binreaus,  as  a  general 
rule,  apparently  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources and  manpower  to  check  out  court 
records  and  verify  every  piece  of  raw  in- 
formation which  comes  Into  their  pos- 
session. Thus,  it  is  frequently  quite  im- 
portant to  an  Individual  to  learn  about 
the  existence  and  location  of  credit  bu- 
reau files  which  contain  entries  about 
him,  so  that  he  can  bring  about  a  cor- 
rection of  erroneous  or  obsolete  or  in- 
complete or  misleading  datA. 

In  his  article  in  the  National  Observer, 
Mr.  Young  tells  about  the  difficulties  he 
experienced  in  trying  to  track  down  all 
of  the  credit  bureau  files  on  him  and 
clear  his  credit  rating,  in  the  absence  of 
the  rights  every  individual  is  now  ac- 
corded under  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  and  says: 

WliAt  I  found  made  me  a  believer  In  the 
new  Federal  law,  effective  April  25,  that  re- 
quires a  credit  agency  to  supply  you,  on  re- 
quest, with  a  summary  of  nearly  all  Informa- 
tion In  your  doesler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article  to 
all  of  the  Members  who  were  present  in 
the  House  last  October  13  and  voted  for 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  15073 
which  contained  as  its  title  VI  what  is 
now  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  This 
article  not  only  describes  Mr.  Young's 
own  personal  experience  with  credit  re- 
ports but  is  a  good  explanation  of  what 
the  new  law  contains. 

AXXICLB  at  NATIONAL  OaSZBVXB 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  therefore 
submit  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  col- 
umn "On  the  Practical  Side"  from  the 
National  Observer  of  April  28,  1971,  en- 
tlUed:  "A  New  Law  Helps— How  Faulty 
Credit  Data  Blocked  One  Man's  Loan" 
by  Patrick  Young,  as  follows : 

A  Nrw  Law  Helps  :  How  Paultt  Cazorr  Data 
Blockxs  One  BIan's  Loan 

(By  Patrick  Young) 

Ever  wonder  about  wbat's  In  your  file  at 

a  credit-reporting  service? 
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I  did.  Wbat  I  found  made  me  a  believer 
In  a  new  Federal  law,  effecUve  April  26,  that 
requires  a  credit  agency  to  supply  you,  on 
request,  with  a  summary  of  nearly  all  infor- 
mation In  your  dossier. 

It  was  more  than  mere  curiosity  or  a  re- 
porter's instinct  that  sent  me  searching  for 
credit  flies  on  me  and  my  wife.  I  had  applied 
for  a  loan  last  January  from,  my  friendly 
fuU-serrtce  bank,  where  I  had  obtained  simi- 
lar loans  before.  I  expected  a  telephone  call 
saying  the  loan  was  approved. 

It  dldnt  happen  that  way.  The  bank 
wanted  to  know  about  the  $20,000  law  suit 
pending  aaglnst  me.  80  did  I.  No  one  had 
told  me  about  It. 

For  two  days  the  bank  refused  to  tell  me 
where  It  had  learned  of  the  suit,  what  It 
Involved,  or  where  It  had  been  filed.  But  It 
did  say  ttvat  If  I  was  being  sued,  sorry,  no 
loan — even  If  I  had  Insurance  to  cover  any 
Judgment  against  me. 

Finally  the  bank  Informed  me  the  report 
had  come  from  Stone's  Mercantile  Agency 
Ck).  Stone's  told  me  where  the  suit  had  been 
filed  and  my  lawyer  quickly  checked.  I,  In- 
deed, had  been  sued  on  July  20,  1970.  The 
suit  Involved,  apparently,  a  medical  claim 
from  a  minor  traffic  accident,  total  damage 
to  both  cars,  9148.  And  the  suit,  settled  by 
my  Insurance  coqipany,  had  been  dismissed 
on  Sept.  4. 

With  that  cleared  up,  I  got  my  loan.  But 
T  began  wondering  who  else  had  flies  on  me, 
and  what  they  contained.  And  so  I  started 
looking  In  early  AprU,  and  gained  some 
knowledge  about  what  credit-agency  reports 
contain.  I  did  wonder,  since  the  law  had  not 
gone  Into  effect,  what  oo-c^>eratlon  I  would 
get.  I  didn't  get  much  at  a  couple  of  agencies, 
but  from  others  I  got  plenty — too  much  In 
fact. 

accoratx  bttt  dttll 

I  checked  flrst  with  Stone's.  A  young  man 
read  me  my  flle,  which  took  up  a  single 
sheet  of  yellow  paper.  It  was  accurate  and 
dull:  my  employer,  one  previous  employer; 
two  previous  addresses;  my  wife's  maiden 
name:  and  the  fact  that  the  law  suit  had 
been  dismissed.  I  also  learned  that  three 
credit  checks  had  been  run  on  me  through 
Stone's  since  1969. 

I  was  out  on  the  street  before  a  thought 
struck.  No  one  had  asked  me  for  Identifica- 
tion. That  did  make  me  wonder  just  how 
confidential  my  flle  was. 

My  next  stop  came  at  the  Credit  Bureau, 
Inc.,  which  did  check  for  identification.  Here 
was  what  I  sought.  They  still  had  me  being 
sued,  seven  months  after  the  suit  had  been 
dropped.  I  made  arrangements  to  clear  that 
up.  And  I  learned  five  department  stores 
thought  I  did  Jvist  fine  paying  my  bUls. 

FlnaUy  I  vUlted  RetaU  Credit  Co.  TTjey 
found  no  record  on  me. 

I  next  called  nine  of  the  agencies  listed 
m  the  telephone-book  Yellow  Pages.  One 
was  out  of  business,  two  were  collection 
agencies  only,  and  the  others  said  they  had 
no  files  on  me. 

CHanlcn  Reports,  one  of  the  agencies  that 
snoops  for  Insurance  companies,  refused  to 
tell  me  whether  they  had  a  file  unless  I  made 
an  appointment  and  came  Into  their  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  oflloe. 

But  I  had  more  success  at  the  American 
Servloe  Bureau,  which  recently  Investigated 
me  for  a  llfe-lnsuranoe  company.  They  had  a 
flle,  and  even  offered  to  read  It  over  the 
phone.  "All  the  entries  are  favorable."  I  was 
told.  Very  nice.  But  again  I  wandered  about 
conftdeotlallty. 

The  new  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  for 
the  flzst  time  gives  all  oonsiuners  some  pro- 
tection from  the  shadowy  and  intrusive 
actlvlUee   of   the    nation's   2,600   credlt-re- 
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pgrUog  agencies.  Ko  kmger  U  It  up  to  an 

agency  to  set  lt«  own  rules  on  divulging  flle 
contents  that  may  bp  blocking  a  crucial  loan 
or  other  form  of  credit. 

THB    IMPOBTANCB    OF   CSXDrr 

Today  credit  Is  a  necessary  and  an  almost 
universal  part  of  American  commerce.  "We 
must  realize  that  the  old  cliche  that  credit 
la  a  privilege  and  not  a  right  makes  no  sense 
In  the  mld-Twentleth  Century  America," 
Arthur  R.  Miller,  profeeeor  of  law  at  the  Unl- 
vetsity  of  Michigan,  told  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee Investigating  credit  agencies. 

Vat  Nation's  credit  agencies  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  Nation's  credit  system.  But  aev- 
eial  congressional  Inveetlgatlons,  which  dis- 
closed abuses  and  patently  unfair  practices, 
forced  Congress  to  enact  the  new  law  to 
regulate  the  Industry. 

Credit  agencies  gather  Inlonaation  that 
indicates  the  risks  Involved  in  granting  peo- 
ple credit,  and  many  check  out  a  man's  per- 
sonal lite.  They  readily  exchange  this  data 
With  other  agencies,  and  sell  8\unmarlee  to 
businesses.  Insurance  companies,  and  em- 
ployers. Government  agencies,  sucb  as  the 
FBI,  also  have  accees  to  tlielr  flies. 

Much  of  the  information  oomes  from  oon- 
sumeis  themselves,  through  such  things  as 
credit  and  loan  applications.  The  agencies 
also  check  public  records  and  court  dockets. 
But,  as  I  can  testify,  they  can  be  lax  about 
following  court  cases  to  their  conclusion. 

Careless  record -checking  can  and  does 
cause  trouble.  A  Wisconsin  couple  was  re- 
fused a  bank  loan,  but  not  told  why.  A 
relative  eventually  obtained  a  credit  report 
for  them.  The  credit  agency  had  oonfueed 
the  husband  with  a  man  having  a  similar, 
but  not  Identical  name,  who  had  a  oourt 
Judgment  against  hhn. 

More  damaging  to  reputations  can  be 
personal  Inveetlgatlons,  often  done  for  In- 
surance companies  and  employers,  tli&t  con- 
tain heaxsay  Information  gathered  from 
neighbors,  acquaintances  and  "frlendc." 

AN      ALCOHOLIC? 

A  Pennsylvania  man  was  repeatedly  denied 
medical  insuamce  for  his  wife  for  11  years. 
He  finally  learned  through  a  friend  that  his 
wife,  whom  he  testified  took  perhaps  five 
drlnlcs  a  year,  was  listed  by  a  credit  agency 
as  an  alcoholic. 

Previously,  most  credit  agencies  barred 
banks,  Insiirance  companlee,  and  bualneeeea 
from  revealing  them  as  the  source  of  deroga- 
tory data.  Nor  would  they  discuss  a  person's 
(lie  until  he  signed  a  release  freeing  them 
from  any  court  action  for  circulating  false 
and  libelous  information.  Indeed,  Retail 
Credit  Co.  long  had  a  policy  of  neither  oon- 
flrming  nor  denying  a  person  that  it  held  a 
doesler  on  him. 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  became  law, 
over  strong  opposition  from  credlt-eigency 
lobbyists  and  their  friends  in  Congrees, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Sen.  William 
Proxmire,  Wisconsin  Democrat,  and  Bep. 
Leonor  L.  Sullivan,  lilssouri  Democrat. 

It  provides  these  protections: 

Credit  agencies  must  disclose  the  nature 
and  substance  of  all  information  In  their  files 
on  an  individual  to  him,  except  medical  data. 
They  do  not,  however,  have  to  let  a  person 
we  his  flle.  Most  will  read  the  material  or 
provide  a  written  summary. 

If  a  person's  credit  application  is  rejected, 
or  he  is  turned  down  for  insurance  or  em- 
ployment because  of  an  adverse  report,  he 
niust  be  told  the  name  and  address  of  the 
agency  involved.  The  agency  does  not  have  to 
reveal  the  names  of  people  providing  It  with 
hearsay  Lnformatlon,  but  provisions  exist  for 
obtaining  the  names  through  court  action. 

Credit  agencies  must  reveal  to  whom  they 
have  provided  credit  inlormatlon  in  the  pre- 
vious six  months  and  what  potential  em- 
cacvn 817— Part  10 
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ployers  have  received  reports  in  the  previous 
two  years. 

Credit  agencies  must  recheck  disputed  In- 
formation "within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,"  but  not  if  they  have  "reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  dispute  by  the 
oonstuner  Is  trlyblous  or  Irrelevant."  If  de- 
rogatory material  is  removed  from  a  flle,  an 
agency,  upon  request,  must  notify  anyone 
receiving  a  credit  report  within  the  previous 
six  months  or  an  employment  report  within 
the  previous  two  years.  If  an  agency  refuses 
to  remove  information,  a  person  may  include 
a  100-word  statement,  giving  his  side.  This 
must  be  Included  in  future  reports. 

When  someone  asks  for  a  report  on  an 
Individual's  character  and  reputatUm,  the 
subject  must  be  told. 

The  law  limits  the  circulation  oT  adverse 
information  more  than  7  years  old,  except 
bankruptcies,  which  may  be  Included  for  14 
years.  No  limit  exists,  however,  for  persons 
who  seek  loans  or  life-insurance  poUoiee  over 
$60,000,  or  who  seek  jobs  with  annual  salaries 
over  $30,000. 

CYedlt  agencies  can  be  used  U  they  will- 
fully circulate  false  data  with  a  malicious 
intent  to  harm  someone.  And  II  an  agency 
violates  the  Fair  Credit  Act  and  caiises  an 
individual  financial  barm,  It  can  be  used. 
Both,  however,  are  difficult  to  prove. 

With  some  2,800  agencies  preparing  credit 
reports,  learning  exactly  who  has  flies  on  you 
is  hard.  The  Yellow  Pages  list  28  entries 
imder  "Credit  Rating  &  Reporting  Agencies" 
covering  Washington,  D.C.,  and  its  suburbs. 
Some  of  the  larger  agencies — RetaU  Credit 
Co.,  Hooper-Holmes  Bureau,  Inc.,  and 
O'Hanlon  Reports,  Inc.,  for  *Tannpi^ — are  not 
among  them. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   jnCW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVSS 

Thunday.  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  tragic  stories  of  the  persecuticm 
of  Jews  continue  to  be  carried  by  the 
world's  news  media.  Today,  it  is  the  So- 
viet Union,  yesterday  it  was  Polsmd,  and 
tomorrow  It  could  be  any  country  in  the 
world  except  perhaps  Israel.  So  frequent- 
ly do  these  stories  arise,  it  might  be  ex- 
I>ected  that  the  world  would  become  cal- 
lous and  show  little  reaction  to  the  plight 
of  Jewry  In  areas  wherein  they  still  face 
oppression.  But  that  is  not  so  because 
free  peoples  everywhere  have  a  great 
compassion  for  the  Jewish  people  who 
for  centuries  have  been  forced  to  bear  the 
shackles  of  oppression  and  submit  to  the 
basest  types  of  persecutlcm. 

Within  the  lifespans  of  all  Americans 
of  aD  ages  pogroms  and  ghetto  atrocities 
have  occurred  with  sufficient  frequency 
as  to  make  all  of  us  sadly  aware  of  the 
plight  of  Jews  throughout  the  world. 

Mingled  with  these  stories  of  persecu- 
tion there  are  frequent  gratifying  stories 
ol  successful  Jewish  resistance,  stories  of 
the  great  courage  and  valiant  attempts 
at  the  Jews  to  rise  up  against  their  op- 
pressors. One  historic  Instance  of  such 
heroism  occurred  28  years  ago  on  April 
19,  1943,  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 
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Free  men  the  world  over  were  thrilled 
with  the  news  on  that  day  tliat  the  Jews 
living  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  sud- 
denly lashed  out  with  a  violent  attack 
against  their  Nazi  oppressors.  It  was  on 
tius  day  that  Mordecai  Anzelewicz  Eind 
his  Jewish  ccxnbat  organization — ZOB — 
met  the  Nazi  troops  head-on  using  guns 
against  guns.  But  the  might  of  Hitler's 
forces  was  too  much  for  these  courageous 
Jews  and  on  May  8  the  last  ZOB  out- 
post was  captured. 

EKiring  those  few  weeks  of  bitter  fight- 
ing over  800  acres  of  the  ghetto  were 
completely  devastated — gone  were  the 
homes  and  shops  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Jews.  Grone,  too,  were  more  than 
56,000  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children 
captured  or  killed  by  the  Nazis.  Other  im- 
known  thousands  of  Jews  perished  in  the 
firing  of  the  ghetto. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  gone  and  not 
dead  is  the  memory  of  the  Jewish  fighters 
who  challenged  the  Nazi  military  might. 
Not  gone  or  destroyed  by  the  awful  fires 
is  the  evidence  of  equally  outstanding 
courage  shown  by  the  survivors  who 
mourned  both  the  loss  of  loved  ones  and 
their  homes.  These  survivors  pooled  their 
pitiful  resources  and  succored  the  home- 
less, the  orphans,  and  the  aged.  Many  of 
them  subsequently  found  a  new  life  In 
Israel  where  at  least  some  of  the  horrors 
of  the  ghetto  uprising  could  be  erased 
from  their  daily  thoughts  and  their 
nightmarish  dreams. 

May  our  Jewish  friends  and  neighbors 
gain  renewed  faith  and  restored  courage 
from  their  observance  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  historic  event.  May  all  of  us 
renew  our  determination  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  end  for  all  peoples 
of  all  races,  of  all  faiths  and  of  aJI 
creeds  the  types  of  oppression  and  per- 
secution which  have  for  so  long  a  time 
and  over  so  wide  an  area  beset  the  Jews 
of  tlie  world. 


POLISH  CONSTITDTION  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or    UABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1971 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  this 
month  citizens  across  the  Nation  will  pay 
tribute  to  Poland's  role  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  democracy.  It  was  on  May  3, 
1791— just  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  UJS.  Ooastltutlon — that  Poland 
adopted  a  constitution  which  peacefully 
transformed  Its  government  from  a 
monarchy  to  a  democracy. 

The  annual  celebration  of  this  event 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  May  2,  by  the 
Polish  American  CongresB,  a  national 
organization  with  chmiters  In  all  major 
cities  in  the  United  States.  In  Maryland 
the  anniversary  will  be  marked  by  oar 
distinguished  Polish  community  at  the 
Polish  Home  Hall  in  Baltimore.  Three  of 
onr  city's  most  respected  Polish-Amer- 
ican Qitizens,  John  Pasko,  Melvin  Iasi- 
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czynski,  and  John  Krysiak,  have  taken 
the  lead  in  planning  for  this  event.  ' 

The  history  of  the  Polish  people  is  tme 
of  courage  and  tragedy.  In  existence  for 
over  1,000  years,  the  Polish  nation  has 
long  been  admired  for  Its  chivalry  and 
heroism,  for  its  strength  and  compassion, 
and  above  all  for  its  love  of  liberty  which 
led  thl.  ancient  land  to  champion  the 
cause  of  freedom,  carrying  on  its  banners 
the  motto  "For  Our  Liberty  and  Yours." 
It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  history 
that  time  and  time  again  the  freeddm- 
lovlng  Polish  people  have  seen  their  be- 
loved country  attacked  and  occupied  by 
aggressive  neighbors  bent  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  this  great  nation.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  PcAlsh 
people's  quest  for  independence  fmd 
freedom  began  in  964  when  the  North 
Slavic  tribes  united  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Plast  family  to  form  the  in- 
dependent state  of  PoLska  with  Prince 
Mieczyslaw  as  its  first  ruler.  During  |the 
followmg  three  centuries  Poland  Was 
engaged  in  repelling  aggression  culjni- 
nating  in  the  Invasion  of  Europe  in  1250 
by  Genghis  Khan.  It  was  Poland  ihat 
finally  stopped  the  Mongul  invasion  ^d 
turned  back  the  tide  of  barbarism. 

E>urlng  the  bitter  and  divisive  reiigjous 
wars  of  the  Reformation,  Poland  i  re- 
mained at  peace.  It  proclaimed  rehgjous 
freedom  and  accepted  thousands  of  vic- 
tims of  religious  persecution. 

Again  in  1683  Poland  rescued  Europe 
from  Impending  invasion.  In  that  jear 
Vienna  was  besieged  by  half  a  mil^on 
Turks.  Abandoned  by  Emperor  Leopold 
I,  it  was  m  imminent  danger  when  Pope 
Innocent  XI  called  upon  Poland's  King 
Jan  Sobieskl  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
Vienna  and  Europe.  Sobieskl  led  45>000 
PoUsh  troops  to  Vienna  where  he ;  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Allied  forces,  ind, 
on  September  13,  1683.  led  his  gallant 
troops  in  an  attack  on  the  Turks  wliich 
routed  the  invaders.  | 

This  proud  history  reached  its  zetiith 
in  1791.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Poland's 
last  King,  Stanislaw  August,  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  a  new  const^ltu- 
tlon.  Exhorting  the  deputies  of  the  [Po- 
lish Diet  to  accept  the  Constitutioi^  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  country. 
King  Stanislaw  succeeded  in  gai^iing 
passage  of  a  document  which  abolished 


class  distinction,  established  absolute 
religious  toleration,  and  declared  the 
equahty  of  all  citizens  imder  law. 

The  Constitution  was  enthusiastically 
acclaimed  by  the  Polish  people.  Tributes 
from  abroad  were  equally  favorable.  It 
was  praised  by  Edmund  Burke,  the  Eng- 
lish statesman,  and  in  the  new  Ameri- 
can Republic  by  President  George  Wash- 
ington. Since  then  historians  have  con- 
curred with  this  contemporary  opinion 
in  deeming  the  Constitution  of  the  3d  of 
May  as  one  of  the  great  achievements  in 
Polish  history  and  as  one  of  the  great 
democratic  documents  of  history. 

Hardly  had  the  Constitution  been 
signed,  however,  when  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  invaded  and  partitioned  the 
country  In  1793.  Despite  the  heroic  efforts 
of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the  great  Pol- 
ish patriot  who  served  as  a  general  in 
the  American  Revolutionary  War,  valiant 
PolEmd  was  overcome  in  1795  by  her 
predatory  neighbors.  In  1919,  through  the 
valiant  efforts  of  Jan  Paderewski,  sup- 
ported by  our  great  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Poland  again  gained  its  mde- 
pendence.  The  newly  formed  Republic  of 
Poland  followed  the  basic  ideas  of  the 
original  Constitution  of  1791  whose  fun- 
damental concepts  were  still  valid  after 
more  than  a  century. 

As  we  all  know  this  new  freedom  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  1939  by  Hitler's  in- 
vasion of  Poland.  For  6  weeks  the  Polish 
people  tenaciously  resisted  Nazi  military 
might  but  finally  succumbed  when  Rus- 
sia invaded  from  the  east  thereby  plac- 
ing Poland  under  attack  on  two  fronts. 
Even  so,  Poland's  brave  sons  fought  on 
with  the  Allies  in  England,  North  Africa. 
Italy,  Belgium.  France,  and  Germany.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  history 
that  Polsuid's  freedom  was  not  restored 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  that  the 
great  rights  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  do  not  exist  in  that  country 
today. 

This  May  3  all  Americans  can  with 
gratitude  salute  the  Polish  nation  and 
pray  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Justice— 
a  free  Poland  once  more  able  to  follow 
its  own  destiny.  In  the  words  of  Poland's 
national  anthem  "Jeszcze  Polska  Nie 
Zglnela" — "Poland  is  not  yet  lost" — nor 
will  she  ever  be. 


NEW   YORK   CITY   WELFARE   FAM- 
ILIES ON  FREE  RKT  TRIPS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  30,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  recently  published 
an  excellent  editorial  criticizing  the 
practice  of  sending  New  York  City  wel- 
fare families  on  free  ski  trips. 

This  editorial,  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  Indianapolis  News  on  April  12,  makes 
note  of  remarks  of  mine  on  the  subject  of 
ski  trip  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  this  edi- 
torial was  written,  and  following  my  pro- 
test, the  ski  trip  program  has  been  ter- 
minated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  "Say  It  Again"  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sat   It  Again 

Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  the  new 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury,  charged  that 
$80,000  In  tax  funds  bad  been  diverted  from 
a  New  York  Model  Cities  program  to  send 
welfare  recipients  on  ski  trips  to  Maaeachu- 
setts,  Vermont  and  upstate  New  York.  WCBS 
radio  of  New  York  said  that  600  reliefers  had 
been  given  ski  outings  through  the  Bronx 
Model  Cities  program. 

Byrd  said  be  bad  requested  verification  of 
the  facta  from  Oeorge  Romney,  secretary  of 
housing  and  urban  development,  but  that 
Romney  had  proved  reticent. 

"These  funds  come  from  hard-working 
American  taxpayers,"  said  Sen.  Byrd.  "They 
are  a  public  trust.  To  use  public  funds  for 
frills  such  as  ski  trips  U  to  take  money  away 
from  people  trvUy  In  need." 

Byrd  said  that  HUD  was  not  alone  In 
squandering  tax  doUars.  He  recalled  that  In 
January  a  mother  and  her  four  children  were 
put  up  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  In  New 
York  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $76  a  day 
with  the  full  approval  of  welfare  officials, 
and  that  a  man  In  Pennsylvania  earning 
$21,853  a  year  qualifies  for  a  monthly  wel- 
fare grant  of  $250.40  under  a  loophole  In 
state  law. 

"I  think  the  American  people  are  getting 
fed  up  with  thU  kind  of  abuse  of  trust  by 
public  officials."  Byrd  said.  He  can  say  that 
again. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon.< 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Lt^tch, 

DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer  :| 
Cc/me  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  [and 

are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 

re«t.— Matthew  11:  28. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  who  art 
the  refxige  and  strength  of  all  who  put 
their  trust  in  Thee,  grant  that  asi  we 
enter  another  week  with  Its  perplejdng 
problems  we  may  be  consdouB  of  Thy 
presence.  »zk1  obedient  to  the  leading  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit.  May  we  give  expression 
to  the  kind  of  leadership  which  codtln- 
ues  the  efforts  of  our  fathers  to  build 
on  these  shores  a  nation  resting  on  moral 
and  spiritual  foundations  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all. 

Help  us  to  dally  yield  ourselves  to  thee 
whose    guidance    Is    available,    whose 


strength  Is  sufficient,  whose  love  Is  Inex- 
haustible, and  whose  truth  endureth 
through  all  generations.  And  to  Thee 
be  the  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 


the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
70)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  provide  an  additional  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  the  rural  telephone  program 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  575)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1»65,  as 
amended,"  agrees  to  a  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
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Bakzr.  and  Mr.  Dole  to  be  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
saute  had  passed  biUs  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

8.  646.  An  OCX,  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  limited  copyright  In  sound  record- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against  un- 
authorized duplication  and  piracy  of  sound 
recording,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  860.  An  act  relating  to  the  TYuat  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  des- 
ignating "Human  Development  Month"  and 
"Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week." 


RETURN  OP  S.  860  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  414)  which  involves 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rm.  414 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  of  the  Senate  (S. 
860)  relating  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  In  the  opinion  of  this  House 
contravenes  the  first  clause  of  the  seventh 
secUon  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
don  of  the  United  States,  and  is  an  Infringe- 
ment of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and 
that  the  said  bill  be  respectfully  returned  to 
ihe  Senate  with  a  message  communicating 
this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we 
have  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reason 
for  the  action  that  is  proposed? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad 
to  explain  why  I  have  offered  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  because  the  privileges  of  the 
House  are  actually  being  violated  by  title 
rv  of  the  bill  S.  860.  That  title  includes 
an  amendment  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  bills  which 
include  such  amendments  must  originate 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  has  taken  this  action, 
isecause  I  remember  some  time  back 
when  the  other  body  initiated  surtax  leg- 
islation and  placed  it  on  a  House-ap- 
proved excise  tax  bill,  and  I  raised  the 
same  point  at  that  time. 

I  rose  to  a  point  of  privilege  of  the 
House,  seeking  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  this  body.  But  I 
did  not  have  the  cooperation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  at  that  time.  As 
I  recall  it,  the  gentleman  moved  to  lay 
my  motion  on  the  table.  I  might,  under 
cer^tain  circumstances,  be  constrained  to 
do  the  same  thing  here  now,  but  for  the 
fact  that  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  right  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 
.  Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  dehghted  that  the 


gentleman  is  moving  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  always  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  cooper- 
ate with  the  gentleman  on  that  occasion, 
because  the  matter  the  gentleman  refers 
to  was  an  amendment  on  a  House- passed 
bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  a  S«mte-passed 
and  Senate-originated  bill,  S.  860. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  did  contravene  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  the  Senate  to  Initiate  tax  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  been  done  before  by 
the  Senate  in  amendments  to  House- 
passed  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gmtleman  for 
yielding. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRAllON 

(Mr.  MONT(X)MERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  morning  I  observed  the  re- 
moval of  the  antiwar  demonstrators  from 
West  Potomac  Park. 

The  decision  to  disperse  the  demon- 
strators was  a  wise  one  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  k^  factor  in  preventing  seri- 
ous disruptions  from  occurring  today. 
The  dispersal  of  the  protesters  from 
West  Potomac  Park  was  conducted  in  a 
firm,  evenhanded.  professional  manner 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
with  backup  support  provided  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard  and 
Regular  mlhtary  forces.  Based  on  my 
personal  observations  at  the  park  on 
Sunday  and  my  experiences  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
this  morning.  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  the  situation  will  remain  under 
control  and  I  want  to  commend  the  Jus- 
tice Department  officials,  the  police 
force,  the  District  of  Colimibla  National 
Guard,  and  the  units  of  the  Regiilar 
military  forces  Involved  In  this  operation 
for  a  Job  well  done. 

To  me,  the  demonstrators  camped  at 
the  park  presented  a  disgusting  and  sick- 
ening spectacle.  Broken  bottles,  empty 
beer  cans,  and  other  debris  abounded. 
Protesters,  high  on  drugs  and  liquor, 
were  displaying  Vietcong  flags  and  plac- 
ards espousing  the  Communist  cause. 
To  protest  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Indo- 
china war  is  one  thing;  to  openly  cham- 
pion the  enemy  cause  is  quite  another. 
To  some,  this  weekend's  demonstration 
might  represent  peaceful  protest,  but  to 
me  it  represents  open  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  this  land  which  borders  on 
treason. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

(Mr.  BRINKTiEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  pcir- 
ticluarly  timely,  I  believe,  for  me  to  re- 


late to  this  body  a  few  verbatim  excerpts 
from  a  news  conference  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated on  April  27: 

I  came  back  from  Vietnam  last  week  gen- 
uinely encouraged  and  more  optimistic  than 
I  have  ever  been  before.  Our  combat  role  it 
ending.  The  country  side  is  basically  aeouf*. 
We  have  done  the  job  in  Vietnam:  namely, 
secure  South  Vietnam  for  its  own  people. 

The  job  now  Is  to  provide  a  transition  ve- 
hicle. A  bridge  out  of  Vietnam.  The  President 
Is  providing  precisely  that  In  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  program.  Like  one  supply  sergeant  turn- 
ing ov«r  supplies  to  another;  or,  teaching  a 
South  Vietnamese  mechanic  how  to  Interpret 
mechanical  Instructions  printed  only  In  Eng- 
lish. 

This  will  take  time;  but  not  a  lot  of  time. 
Why  not  set  an  early  definite  target  date  for 
complete  vtrlthdrawal?  That  would  take  away 
the  only  tool  with  which  the  President  has  to 
negotiate.  I'm  a  lot  lees  Impatient  now  with 
the  President  than  when  I  went  to  Vietnam 

We  went  for  facts,  not  conclusions  of  brief- 
ers. We  went  behind  the  briefings.  Out  in  the 
field  to  the  business  end  of  the  Army.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  fUuOly  accompllahed 
a  basic  victory  In  Vietnam — provided  the 
radicals  here  in  this  country,  who  have  more 
knowledge  than  wisdom,  do  not  atiecMd  In 
snatching  defeat  from  the  jaws  of  victory. 

We  came  home  last  Tuesday  morning.  I  had 
formed  theee  conclusions.  Yet,  I  heard  this 
weekend  of  two  ambushes  which  had  talun 
place  m  Vietnam  In  which  many  young 
Americans  were  killed  In  the  flower  of  their 
youth. 

This  is  an  Indictment  against  those  di- 
visive radicals  in  thle  country  who  demon- 
strate for  peace  but  prolong  the  war,  and  are 
the  proximate  cause  of  those  trigger*  having 
been  pulled. 

I  believe  that  the  deaths  In  Vietnam  from 
this  day  forward  are  the  responsibility  of 
those  elements,  because  I  feel  that  we  do 
Indeed  occupy  a  position  of  strength  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  continuing  pockets  of  resistance 
are  continuing  to  operate  only  because  of  the 
encouragement  of  these  people. 


VANDALISM  BY  DEMONSTRATORS 

(Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  29  Congressman  Richard 
ICHORD,  of  Missouri,  took  the  floor  and 
imparted  to  the  Members  newsworthy  in- 
formation concerning  vandalism  by  dis- 
ruptive demonstrators  which  the  news 
media  had  ignored,  apparently  because 
it  did  not  fit.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  CBS 
stop  telling  half-truths  about  the  Pen- 
tagon and  start  telling  the  whole  truth 
about  irresponsible  demonstrators  and 
demonstrations  ? 


EMERGENCY  GUIDANCE  BOARD 
IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  MONAQAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  durhig 
the  last  week  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  on  television  tlie  presentations  of 
six  hopeful  Democratic  aspirants  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Their 
discussion  was  most  interesting  and  var- 
ied. But,  If  they  agreed  on  any  one 
thing,  it  was  on  the  need  for  a  national 
incomes  poUcy  at  the  present  time. 
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I  fully  a^ee  with  thepj  on  this  point. 
The  President  suggests  that  we  are  fnov- 
ing  out  of  the  economic  woods.  Cei  thinly, 
so  far  as  my  district,  my  State,  antf  my 
section  are  concerned,  on  the  bajjs  oJt 
rising  unemployment  figures,  thero  is  no 
evidence  of  such  improvement.  Quite 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  proposed  leilsla- 
ton  for  an  Emergency  Guidance  Board 
in  ILR.  2502  which  would  provide  just 
the  sort  of  remedy  that  these  presidential 
candidates  and  others  have  been  speaic- 
ing  about. 

I  hope  that  they  will  support  thia  leg- 
islation and  I  hope  that  Members  o^  this 
House  will  also  support  this  leglsl4ttcn. 


MAY  DAY— MOSCOW  STYLE  AND 

WASHTNOTON  STYLE  ] 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  ^ouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  exteifd  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,' May 
Day  seems  to  bring  about  commeats  in 
varying  degrees.  I  have  heard  the  com- 
ment cm  May  Day  In  Moscow  that  we 
ought  to  look  with  some  hope  on  the 
fact  that  during  their  May  Day  cere- 
mony, the  Russians  chose  not.  In  fchelr 
own  Red  Square,  to  exhibit  their  old 
and  their  new  military  hardwar^.  To 
my  recollection,  this  Is  the  first  tirte  on 
May  Day  that  they  have  not  done  this. 
Some  pe<H>le.  I  believe,  will  take  false 
hope  from  this.  They  did  it  for  a  re«Lson. 
They  would  lull  us  to  sleep.  TTiey  ^oxild 
like  to  portray  themselves  as  seeke^rs  of 
disarmament  and  peace.  Their  activity 
Is  to  the  contrary. 

I  would  ask  you  only  to  remefnber 
that  just  a  few  days  a«o.  In  contrast,  the 
Secretary  of  Defease  pointed  out  that 
we  had  conclusive  evidence  that  i  they 
were  resuming  their  deployment  of  1  mis- 
siles, and  perhaps  even  larger  missiles 
than  those  they  stopped  building  silos 
for  Just  a  few  months  ago.  These  miesiles 
are,  I  remind  you,  not  to  be  used  for  de- 
fense but  for  a  first-strike  capability. 

But  having  talked  about  May  E>|iy  In 
Moscow,  I  want  to  talk  about  May  Day 
in  Washington.  I  want  to  commend  the 
President,  I  want  to  commend  the  Justice 
Department,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
District  PoUce  for  having  taken  th(e  ef- 
forts they  have  to  limit  what  cannot 
be  allowed  to  happen.  These  people  can- 
not take  over  this  Oovemment  If  it  is 
to  survive.  The  police  must  use  whatever 
force  Is  required  no  matter  vrtiat  some 
would  say.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  the 
arrests  now  being  made  will  Include  the 
"leaders"  and  not  just  the  "lackeys." 


MAYOR  DALEY  CAN  STAMI  i 
10  FEET  TALL 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSBJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jotn  my 
colleagues  in  pasing  tribute  to  thai  Ms- 
trlct  Police  and  the  Park  Police  aad  all 
the  other  Washingtcm  enforcement  ati- 
thorltles  for  the  magnificent  Job  th«y  are 
doing  against  great  odds  In  this  city  to 
demonstrate  to  these  anarehlsta  that 


they  are  not  going  to  take  this  Oovem- 
ment over  and,  indeed,  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  bring  government  to  a  halt. 
These  anarchists  have  brazenly  boasted 
they  will  bring  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  halt.  They  will  fail  in  this  boast  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  work  of  our  police 
force. 

I  might  add  a  little  footnote  to  history 
here.  In  August  1D68,  the  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Chicago  police  took  similar 
action.  Mayor  Daley  was  determined 
these  same  anarchists  were  not  going  to 
disrupt  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. There  were  those  around  this 
country  who  went  through  all  sorts  of 
outrages  against  Mayor  Daley's  bold  de- 
cision. But  the  mayor  of  Chicago  took 
the  action  to  show  that  anarchists  were 
not  going  to  stop  the  orderly  processes 
of  government,  Just  as  the  authorities  in 
this  city  are  today  demonstrating  that 
we  are  not  going  to  stop  the  orderly 
processes  of  government  here  either. 
Mayor  Daley's  brave  decision  In  1968  has 
set  the  stage  for  our  determination  here 
in  Washington  today. 

I  believe  this  is  a  great  manifestation 
of  the  fact  that  our  Government  Is  strong 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  these  anar- 
chists are  not  going  to  take  over  govern- 
ment. Today  Mayor  Daley  can  stand  10 
feet  tall  as  a  result  of  the  precedent  he 
set  almost  3  years  ago. 


NUMBERS  AND  THE  WAR 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  jjartlcularly  eager  to 
stress  the  decrease  In  the  number  of 
American  soldiers  asdgned  to  Vietnam 
and  the  declining  number  of  casualties. 
Although  these  decreases  su"e  very  signifi- 
cant, one  American  casualty  Is  one  too 
many. 

For  the  moment.  I  want  to  point  to 
some  other  numbers,  since  the  admin- 
istration Is  so  obviously  Impressed  by 
numbers — even  if  It  Is  highly  selective 
and  avoids  any  reference  to  the  number 
of  innocent  civilians  in  Southeast  Asia 
who  continue  to  die  dally.  Today's  Wash- 
ington Post  carries  the  results  of  the 
latest  Harris  survey,  and  they  sure  very 
enlightening. 

The  American  pubUc,  by  a  2-to-l  ma- 
jority of  58  percent  to  29  percent,  feels 
that  It  is  morally  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  be  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

The  American  pubhc,  by  a  majority  of 
60  to  26  percent,  favors  continued  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
even  if  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam collapsed. 

The  American  public,  by  45  to  24  per- 
cent, feels  that  the  recent  South  Viet- 
namese move  into  Laos  was  a  failure. 

The  American  public,  by  42  to  39  per- 
cent, feels  that  it  would  agree  to  a  coali- 
tion government  in  Saigon  which  Includ- 
ed the  Communists  In  it,  If  that  couise 
were  the  only  way  we  could  get  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

And,  I  would  note  several  months  ago 
the  Gallup  poll  reported  that  the  Amer- 
ican public,  by  a  massive  majority  of  73 


percent,  favored  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam by  December  31, 1971. 

I  have  no  taste  for  the  numbers  game— 
the  war  was  wrong  even  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public  reportedly 
supported  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  public  do  not 
now  support  it.  If  that  fact  can  finally 
move  this  administration  to  end  the  war, 
then  I  will  buy  the  nimibers  game  for 
that  purpose. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  SPRING  IN  WASH- 
INGTON—TRIBUTE TO  MRS.  LYN- 
DON BAINES  JOHNSON 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  suid  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst 
of  temporary  ugliness  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  area  today,  there  is  tremendous 
beauty.  I  rise  to  i>ay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  wcanea  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson,  known  affectionately  to 
us  all  as  Lady  Bird. 

Dtrrlng  this  springtime  season  we  have 
seen  those  additional  flowers  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  those  additional  flowering 
trees  and  all  the  rest.  We  have  seen  this 
city  at  this  springtime  more  lovely  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  tiie  history  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

It  was  Lady  Bird  Johnson  who 
launched  the  campsdgn  for  the  beautifl- 
catton  of  Washington,  and,  Indeed,  for 
the  beautification  of  the  Nation.  She  per- 
sisted. Legislation  was  enacted.  Govern- 
ment departzoenits  and  agencies  re- 
sponded. Private  citizens  were  encour- 
aged to  participate  and  they  did  in  a  most 
generous  and  magnificent  way. 

The  Capital  area  has  never  been  so 
beautiful  stnd  so  lovely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  a  much  deserved 
special  salute  to  the  lovely  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  to  whom  we  all  owe  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FUNDING  ACT 
OF  1971 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  reintroducing  HJl. 
5,  the  Higher  Education  Funding  Act  of 
1971,  with  three  additional  cosponsors, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
HAiacntscHMiDT) ;  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  ;  and  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
HzcHLER).  These  distinguished  gentle- 
men, in  doing  so,  are  Joining  such  dls- 
tlnguLshed  Members  as :  Representatives 
Joseph  P.  Adoabbo,  New  York;  Frank 
Anntjnzio,  Illinois,  Edward  B.  Buster, 
Jr.,  Pennsylvania;  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Massachusetts;  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  Vir- 
ginia; John  Buchanan,  Alabama;  James 
A.  Byrne,  Pennsylvania;  Bob  Casey, 
Texas;  Frank  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania; 
Jakes  C.  Cleveland,  New  Hampshire; 
George  W.  Collins,  Illinc^;  Edward  J. 
Derwinsri,  Illinois;  Harold  D.  Dono- 
HTTE,  Massachusetts;  Thaddeus  J.  Ditlski, 
New  York;    Joshua  Ezlberg,  Pennsyl- 
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yanla,  Walter  Flowers,  Alabama ;  Wil- 
tiAH  d.  Ford,  Michigan;  James  G.  Ful- 
toN,  Pennsylvania;  William  J.  Green, 
Pennsylvania;  G.  Elliott  Hagan,  Oeor- 
glA;  Seymour  Halpern.  New  York;  Orval 
Hansen,  Idaho;  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Wash- 
ington; LoTTisE  Day  Hicks,  Bffassachu- 
seits;  John  C.  Klucztnski,  Dllnols; 
Speedy  O.  Long,  Louisiana;  Paul  N.  Mc- 
CiosKET,  Jr.,  California;  John  Y.  Mc- 
CoLLiSTER,  Nebraska;  Abner  J.  Mikva, 
niioois;  F.  Bradford  Morse,  Massachu- 
setts, Thomas  P.  CNbill,  Jr..  Massachu- 
setts; John  J.  Rhodes,  Arizona;  Bxm- 
jmnr  S.  Rosenthal,  New  York;  William 
R.  Rot,  Kansas;  Edward  R.  Rottbal, 
cillfomia;  Fern  and  J.  St  Germain, 
Rhode  Island;  Robert  H.  Steele,  Con- 
necticut; Charles  Thorne,  Nebraska; 
John  C.  Watts,  Kentucky;  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  California;  and  Lester  L. 
WcHJT,  New  York. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MARY  LA8KER 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ui.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
fully  concurring  with  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  with  re- 
gard to  the  leadership  given  to  the  beau- 
tification program  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  I 
would  like  to  take  note  at  this  time  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  in  the  parks 
of  our  Capital  City  was  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  a  wonderful  citizen  of 
xas  State  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Albert 
Lasker. 

Mary  Lasker  hsis  be«i  a  leader  In  many 
fields,  notably  in  the  field  of  health  and 
in  the  field  of  beautification.  She  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  &&  well  as  for  our  city  of  New  York 
and  for  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 

I  just  thought  the  record  ought  to 
show — and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Johnson 
would  approve — that  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  done  here  in  the  District  was  done 
thtough  her  generosity. 


POLICE  CHIEF  JERRY  WILSON  AND 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PO- 
LICE FORCE  DESERVE  PRAISE 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  bis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  live  In  the 
Georgetown  area,  and  In  the  last  few 
days,  I  have  been  able  to  witness  first- 
hand the  manner  in  which  the  Metropoh- 
tan  Police  have  handled  the  very  difficult 
task  of  dispersing  young  people  who 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of  peaceful 
assembly. 

While  some  of  the  demonstrators  were 
wUUng  to  convey  their  feeling  of  disap- 
proval of  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  paswlng 
oat  "vtaxx  poems,"  as  they  have  every 
right  to  do,  there  wen  the  others  who 
came  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  btiiw  ttie 
Oovemment  to  a  halt  by  the  use  of  tIo- 
teooe.  It  was  against  these  people  our 
PoUoe  D^artment  and  Federal  troops 
bsd  to  stand  firm. 

It  seems  to  me  the  confrontation  was 
Bwift  and  exact  The  professional  man- 


ner in  which  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment has  handled  the  matter  is  to 
the  credit  of  Chief  Jerry  Wilson. 

Chief  Wilson  deserves  the  praise  and 
commendation  of  tdl  residents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C,  area. 


NEWS   COVERAGE 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  moments 
ago  the  gentieman  from  Virginia  spoke 
about  news  coverage. 

This  morning  I  listened  to  reports  on 
station  WTOP  radio  from  6  o'clock  until 
shortly  after  8  o'clock.  The  locsd  radio 
station  did  an  excellent  job  of  reporting, 
in  a  factual  manner,  exactly  what  was 
going  on  In  the  District  without  the  use 
of  any  unwarranted  adjectives  and  with- 
out any  misleading  comments. 

Then  at  8  o'clock  came  the  network 
television  news  from  New  York  City, 
speaking  about  "pitched  battles"  being 
waged  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  and 
saying  that  a  vast  amount  of  tear  gas  and 
"chemicsds"  were  being  used  to  dispense 
the  unruly  mobs. 

I  called  the  station  to  tell  them  that 
they  had  done  an  exceUeat  Job  locally, 
and  that  I  hoped  they  might  editorialize 
about  the  liberty  the  network  had  taken 
with  the  actual  news. 

As  to  a  lack  of  coverage,  I  have  had 
Information  from  a  group  which  has 
taken  care  of  the  first-aid  needs  of  these 
demonstrators  in  the  city,  shocking  In- 
formation In  oral  form,  telling  about 
hundreds  of  cases  of  narcotics  overdoses 
among  the  demonstrators.  When  it  i&  in 
writing  1  will  present  it  to  the  House. 


MEDIA  COVERAGE  ON  YOUTH 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  only 
purpose  in  taking  this  time  Is  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  made  this  good  comment  about  the 
fine  performance  of  these  fine  young 
people,  who  whether  or  not  on  radio  or 
television  give  their  time  and  effort  for  a 
good  cause.  One  would  think  aa.th.  a 
si^endid  effort  on  the  part  of  our  young 
{)eopIe  wiould  merit  national  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  news  coverage. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
did  locally.  Rochester  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  gave  It  top  coverage,  and 
the  newspapers  covered  It  all  over  the 
front  page  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  These  35,- 
000  young  people  got  together  in  this 
effort  by  "hiking  for  hope"  so  they  did 
get  tremendous  coverage  on  the  home 
front  but  nothing  on  the  national  level 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  do  not  recall  seeing 
anything  nationally  on  It,  either  In  the 
press  or  on  TV  or  radio. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Nothing  as  far  as  I 
know,  although  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  papers. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  think  you  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  in  our  own  home  SUte  of 
Illinois  a  radio  station  Is  sponsoring  a 
similar  program.  This  is  a  walk  that  will 
take  place  next  weekend  to  benefit  simi- 
lar causes.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentie- 
man will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
radio  station  that  Is  cosponsortng  the 
program  is  WCFL. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (7HTKF  OF 
POLICE,  JERRY  WILSON 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permissi<m  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  Eind  extend 
his  remarks,  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation's  Capital  can  be 
proud  ol  Chief  of  Police  Jerry  Wilson 
today. 

In  a  sittiaUon  twiling  with  danger, 
Chief  Wilson  has,  in  my  opinion,  han- 
dled himself,  his  men,  and  the  military 
units  who  came  to  assist  them,  with  su- 
perb, strategic  effectiveness. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  say  the  crisis 
has  passed  in  this  latest  invasion  of  de- 
cency. Up  to  this  moment,  however,  the 
residents  of  this  city  and  the  people  who 
govern  it  can  be  proud  of  Chief  Wilson 
and  his  men. 

It  has  been  an  exhausting  ordeal  for 
those  charged  with  protecting  us.  TTiey 
have  endured  days  of  radical  political 
fragging  and  a  smog  of  obscenities  from 
the  mouths  of  crackpots  and  creeps. 

Their  ordeal  Is  not  over,  nor  has  the 
ordeal  ended  for  the  good  and  patient 
people  of  the  Washington  area.  I  know 
the  chief  and  his  men  are  tired,  disgust- 
ed, and  heartsick  from  the  filthy  assault 
on  their  effoarts  to  maintain  order.  I 
know,  as  well,  that  they  will  not  falter 
in  the  days  ahead. 

I  hope  I  speak  for  an  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  this  Is  the  time  for  a  "weU 
done"  from  all  o(f  us.  I  know  I  speak  for 
my  friends  and  neighbors  in  northern 
Virginia.  I  believe  I  qjeak  for  tiie  decent 
people  of  this  Nation  In  saying  to  Chief 
WUson  and  his  men,  "Godspeed  in  rid- 
ding our  Capital  once  and  for  all  of  these 
grubs  of  civilization,  these  demented  and 
radical  fragments  of  humanity." 

To  them  it  is  tm  onerous  ordeal.  To 
me  it  is  a  performance  of  duty  unex- 
celled In  recent  years.  I  am  proud  of 
Chief  Wilson  and  his  loyal  and  compe- 
tent force. 


A  NATIONAL  DISGRACE 

(Mr.  COLMESt  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

ytt.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
that  have  transpired  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  here  In  the  past  sevo^  days  are 
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a  national  disgrace.  Masquerading  Under 
the  banner  of  peace,  these  Intruders  have 
flaunted  the  code  of  morals  and  decency, 
as  well  as  the  law  of  the  land.  More  than 
a  year  ago,  I  was  somewhat  instrmnental 
in  having  the  Congress  pass  laws,  pro- 
hibiting any  group  from  camping  on 
Oovemment  properties  Including  oitr  na- 
tional parks.  The  Congress,  likewise, 
enacted  a  law  that  would  piuilsh  aayone 
desecrating  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Yet.  and  In  spite  of  these  laws,  thes«  peo- 
ple were  permitted,  at  least  temponarily. 
to  camp  on  Government  property  and  to 
bum  and.  otherwise  desecrate  the  U.S. 
flag  in  front  of  the  Cai^tol  Itself,  (with- 
out molestation.  | 

These  things  having  already  occTlrred. 
the  least  that  should  be  done  now  would 
be  to  surest  and  sentence  these  offehders 
of  the  law  smd  decency  of  the  land  to  re- 
main under  arrest  until  every  scrpp  of 
paper,  piece  of  garbage,  and  oth*  ob- 
structions thrown  into  our  streetp  are 
completely  removed  by  them. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


REPRESENTATIVE  LONG  OF  MARY- 
LAND JOINS  WITH  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE BENNETT  OP  FLORIDA  IN 
SPONSORING  RESOLUHON  TO 
CREATE  A  JOINT  COMMTTTEl:  ON 
IMPOUNDMENT  OF  FUNDS 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  ar^  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ejctend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Join  with  my  colleague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bknwitt)  in  sponsoring  the  rasolu- 
tion  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
poundment of  Funds. 

President  Nixon  has  impounded]  over 
$12.7  billion  of  the  money  Congress  has 
appropriated.  This  includes  fiscal  1971 
funds  earmarked  for  water  and  tewer 
construction  In  Baltimore  and  Hartford 
Counties — projects  urgently  needed  for 
orderly  development  In  the  Baltimore 
metropolitan  area.  Yet  we  appropriate 
billions  in  foreign  aid  to  help  lother 
coimtrles  with  similar  problems,  anjd  the 
President  Impounds  none  of  it.      | 

The  President  is  exercising  an '  item 
veto  over  the  appropriations  Congress 
makes.  The  Constitution  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  item  vetoes.  Impoundment  is  a 
very  eftective  policy  tool — the  President 
holds  iMick  money  from  selected  domestic 
programs,  and  spends  every  penny  ap- 
propriated for  foreign  assistancej  Im- 
poimdment  is  also  a  weapon.  The  Presi- 
dent can  use  this  back-door  itemj  veto 
to  punish  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress— a  direct  attack  on  the  sepeijatlon 
of  powers. 

I  urge  prompt  action  on  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  President  whit- 
tles away  on  fiscal  1972  appropriatidns. 


the 
not 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

BIT.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mak^ 
potot  of  order  that  a  eruorum  i| 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  m0ve  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  orderec . 


names : 

[RoU  No.  77] 

Abourezk 

Plsher 

Pike 

Alexander 

Flynt 

Podell 

Anderson, 

Prellnghuysen 

Rarick 

Tenn. 

Frey 

Roe 

Ash  brook 

Oallagher 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

.\shley 

Oaydos 

Rostenkowskl 

Badillo 

Olalmo 

Rouah 

Baring 

Ooldwater 

Rousselot 

Barrett 

Oraaao 

Roybal 

Blaggl 

Gray 

Runnels 

Blarkbum 

Green.  Ore? 

Ruppe 

Blanton 

Grlffln 

8t  Germain 

Blatnlk 

Grover 

Sandman 

Boiling 

Oubser 

Sar  banes 

Brademas 

Halpern 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Slsk 

BroyhlU,  N.O. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Burton 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Snyder 

Carney 

Howard 

Spence 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Stafford 

Chlsholm 

Johnson.  Pa 

Staggers 

Clark 

Jonas 

Stanton. 

Clausen. 

Jones,  Ala. 

James  V. 

DonH. 

Keith 

Steele 

Clay 

Kluczynskl 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Conyers 

Long.  La. 

Stephens 

Cotter 

McCloekey 

Stubblefleld 

Culver 

McCuUoch 

Stuckey 

DavlB,  Oa. 

Macdonald. 

Teague,  Tex. 

de  la  Garza 

Mass. 

Thompson, 

Delaney 

Madden 

NJ. 

DeUuma 

Mann 

Tleman 

Denholm 

Mayne 

Vanlk 

Dent 

MUIer.  C&ilf 

Veysey 

Dickinson 

Minshall 

Waldle 

Dlggs 

Moorbead 

Ware 

Dlngell 

Murphy,  III 

Watts 

Donohue 

CHara 

Whalley 

Dom 

O'Neill 

Wilson. 

Edmondiion 

Passman 

Charles  H, 

Edwards.  La. 

Patman 

Winn 

Erlenborn 

Pepper 

Wydler 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Pettis 

Tatron 

Pish 

Peyser 

Zlon 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  306 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  At  this  time  the  Chair 
will  recognize  Members  for  unanimous  - 
consent  requests  but  not  for  1-minute 
speeches. 

CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDINQ  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  IN  FAVOR  OP 
GRAND  RIVER  BAND  OP  OTTAWA 

INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1100) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Grand  River  Band  of  Ottawa 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  40-K,  and  for  other  pmposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  1100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  9/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  approprlat«(l  by  the  Act  of  October 
21,  1968  (82  Stat.  1190.  1198) ,  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment to  ttae  Orand  Rlv«r  Band  of  Ottawa  In- 
dians In  Tr"1*'^'i  CTlalms  Oommlaalon  docket 
numbered  40-K,  together  with  any   Inter- 


est thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees 
and  litigation  expenses,  and  such  expenses 
as  may  be  necessary  In  affecting  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  be  distributed  as 
provided  herein. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  of  Orand  River 
Band  of  Ottawa  Indian  blood  who  meet  the 
following  requirements  for  eligibility:  (a) 
they  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  wen  Ut- 
ing  on  the  date  of  this  Act;  and  (b)  their 
name  or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  from 
whom  they  claim  eligibility  appears  on  the 
Grand  River  Band  of  Ottawa  census  roll  of 
half-breeds  d«*e<l  September  24,  18.36.  or  as 
Orand  River  Ottawa  on  the  "Land  Lists  of 
Ottawas  and  Oblppewas  of  Michigan  dated 
October  21,  1857,  or  the  Orand  River  Band 
of  Ottawa  allotment  roll  approved  on  July 
8,  1870,  or  on  any  available  census  roll  ap- 
proved on  July  8,  1870,  or  on  any  available 
census  rolls  or  other  records  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Sec.  3.  Applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  filed  with  the  Great  Lakes  Agency  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Ashland,  Wis- 
consin, In  the  manner  and  within  the  time 
limits  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
regarding  the  eligibility  of  an  applicant  shall 
be  final. 

Site.  4.  The  judgment  fimds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita  to  the  persons  whos« 
names  appear  on  the  roll  prepared  In  ac- 
cordanoe  with  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  6.  Sxims  payable  to  adult  living  en- 
roUees  or  to  adult  heirs  or  legatees  of  de- 
ceased enroUeee  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such 
persons.  Sums  p>ayable  to  enroUees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such 
procedures.  Including  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines appropriate  to  protect  the  best  In- 
terests of  such  persons. 

Sac.  6.  The  funds  that  are  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income 
tax. 

Sbc.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rulee  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "affect-"  and  In- 
sert "effect-". 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  of  line  15. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

fMr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  1100  is  to  authorize  the 
distribution  of  a  judgment  recovered 
against  the  United  States  by  the  Grand 
River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians.  The  net 
amoimt  available,  including  accumu- 
lated interest,  is  $1,067,138.  The  money 
has  been  appropriated,  but  it  may  not  be 
used  until  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Grand  River  Band  does  not  exist 
today.  Descendants  of  the  original  band 
are  widely  scattered  and  they  have  no 
reservation.  It  would  not  be  practical  to 
program  the  money  for  tribal  use.  The 
bill  therefore  provides  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  containing  the  names  of  all 
descendants  of  the  band  who  are  now 
living,  and  for  a  distribution  ot  the  judg- 
ment among  such  persons  in  equal 
shares.  The  number  of  persons  who  will 
be  entitled  to  be  enrolled  is  unknown, 
but  should  be  in  excess  of  1,000. 
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Some  descendants  of  the  band  asked 
the  committee  to  restrict  the  rl«ht  to 
enrollment  to  persons  with  one-fourth 
iegrte  or  more  Grand  River  Ottawa 
blood.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the 
practice  followed  in  other  cases,  it  would 
jubstantially  increase  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  roll,  and  the  request  was 
rejected  by  the  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  SNO- 
HOMISH TRIBE,  THE  UPPER 
SKAGIT  TRIBE.  AND  THE  SNO- 
QAULMIE  AND  SKYKOMISH 
TRIBES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  1444)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of 
the  Snohomish  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  125,  the  Upper 
Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  92.  and  the  Snoqualmie 
and  Skykomish  Tribes  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  93,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  1444 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  May  29. 
1987  (81  Stat.  30,  42),  to  pay  a  Judgment  to 
the  Snohomish  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  126,  and  the  Act  of 
October  21,  1968  (82  Stat.  1190,  1198),  to  pay 
Judgments  to  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
93  and  the  Snoqualmie  and  Skykomish  Tribes 
m  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  n\im- 
bercd  93,  together  with  the  Interests  thereon, 
after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and  litigation 
expenses,  and  such  expenses  as  may  be  nsoes- 
sary  in  effecting  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
sbaU  be  distributed  as  provided  herein. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  separate  rolls  of  all  persons  born  on 
or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act 
who  are  lineal  descendants  of  members  of  the 
Snohomish  Tribe,  of  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe, 
Including  the  allied  Sulattle-Sauk  Band,  and 
of  the  Snoqualmie  and  Skykomish  Tribes,  as 
they  were  constituted  In  1856. 

Sec.  3.  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  with  the  Superintendent,  Western 
Washington  Agency,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, at  Everett,  Washington.  In  the  maimer 
and  within  the  time  limits  prescribed  for 
that  purpose.  The  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  regarding  the  utiliza- 
tion of  available  records  and  rolls,  and  the 
eligibility  for  enrollment  of  an  applicant, 
shall  be  final. 

Sec.  4.  The  Judgment  funds  of  the  respec- 
tive tribes  shall  be  distributed  per  capita  to 
the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  roll 
of  the  respective  tribe  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  5.  Sums  payable  to  adult  living  en- 
roUees or  to  adult  heirs  or  legatees  of  de- 
ceased enrollees  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such 
persons.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such 
procediwes,  Including  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines appropriate  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  such  persons. 

Sic.  6.  The  funds  that  are  distributed  per 


caplt.a  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 
Sbc.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Including 
the  establishment  of  deadlines. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "1885."  and  In- 
sert: "1855:  Proirlded,  That  no  person  shall 
be  enrolled  as  a  descendant  of  the  Snohomish 
Tribe  If  be  has  shared  or  Is  eligible  to  share 
in  a  per  capita  distribution  of  a  judgment 
against  the  United  States  recovered  by  any 
other  tribe." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  1444  is  to  authorize  the  dis- 
tribution of  three  judgments  recovered 
against  the  United  States  by  four  differ- 
ent tribes  In  the  northwest.  The  money 
has  been  appropriated,  but  It  may  not  be 
used  imtll  authorized  by  Congress. 

There  is  no  present  day  successor  to 
any  of  the  four  tribes.  Some  of  the 
descendants  have  settled  on  vsrious  res- 
ervations, along  with  Indians  from  other 
tribes,  but  many  descendants  are  scat- 
tered. The  bill  therefore  provides  for  the 
preparation  of  rolls  containing  the 
names  of  all  descendants  of  the  tribes 
who  are  now  living,  and  for  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  judgments  among  such  per- 
sons In  equal  shares. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  IOWA 
TRIBES  OP  OKLAHOMA  AND  OF 
KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4353)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  certain  judgments  in 
favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 
and  of  KansM  and  Nebraska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 43S3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  funds 
on  deposit  In  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  that  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Act  of  December  26,  1969  (83 
Stat.  447),  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  In  docket  numbered 
79 A,  and  the  interest  thereon,  after  pay- 
ment of  attorney  fees  and  other  litigation  ex- 
penses, shall  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  one  two  htmdred  and 
seventy  ninths  (6129  per  centum)  to  the 
Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  one 
hundred  and  eight  two  hundred  and  seventy 
ninths  (38.74  per  centum)  to  the  Iowa  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma. 

(b)  The  funds  so  divided,  Including  In- 
terest accruing  thereon,  may  be  Invested  or 
expended  for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized 
by  the  respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  Any  per  capita  dlstrtbtrUon  of  any  part 
of  the  funds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Iowa 
Tribes  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  of  Okla- 
homa shall  be  payable  only  to  those  persons 
who    meet    the    membership    requirements 


specified  In  the  respective  tril»al  constitu- 
tions, and  such  per  capita  payments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  SUte  income  tax. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Act  of  July  6, 1970  (84  Stat.  376) .  to  pay  judg- 
ments to  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklaho«na  and 
the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  In 
Indian  Claims  OommlsBlon  dockets  Noe.  153, 
158.  209,  and  281,  together  with  Interest 
thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  expenses,  shall  be  divided  on 
the  basis  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  one  two 
hundred  and  seventy  ninths  (61.29  per  cen- 
tum) to  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Neb- 
raska, and  one  hundred  and  eight  two  hund- 
red and  seventy  ninths  (88.71  per  centum)  to 
the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

(b)  The  funds  so  divided  may  be  advanced, 
deposited,  expended.  Invested  or  reinvested 
for  any  purposes  that  are  authorized  by  the 
respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be 
distributed  per  cajrfta  shall  be  payable  only 
to  those  persons  who  meet  the  membership 
requirements  specified  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  respective  tribes,  and  such  per  capita 
payments  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  Income  tax. 

(d)  Sums  payable  under  this  section  to 
enrollees  or  their  helm  or  legatees  who  are 
less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are 
under  a  legal  dlsablUty  shaU  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures.  Including  the 
establishment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  beet  interest  of  such  persons. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following  language: 

"That  (a)  the  fimds  on  deposit  In  the 
United  states  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  that  were  appropriated  by 
the  Act  of  December  28,  1969  ( 83  Stat.  447) . 
to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  docket  numbered  79-A.  and 
the  Interest  thereon,  and  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  July  6,  1970  (84  Stat.  3761  to 
pay  Judgments  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  153,  158.  209,  and  231 
and  the  Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of 
attorney  fees  and  other  llttgation  expenses, 
shall  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  one-hundred- 
and  seventy-one  two-hundred-and-seventy- 
nlnths  (61.29  per  centum)  to  the  Iowa  Tribe 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  one-hundred- 
and-eight  two-hundred-and-seventy-nlnths 
(38.71  per  centum)  to  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma. 

"(b)  The  funds  so  divided,  Including  In- 
terest aocnilng  thereon,  may  be  advanced, 
deposited,  expended,  invested,  or  reinvested 
for  any  purposes  that  are  authorized  by  the 
respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior. 

"(c)  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be 
distributed  per  capita  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  payable  only  to  thoee 
persons  who  meet  the  membership  require- 
ments specified  In  the  constitutions  of  the 
respective  tribes. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  disturbed  per 
capita  under  thei  provisions  of  this  Act  atoall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  tares. 

"(e)  Sums  payable  under  this  Act  to  en- 
rollees or  their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  lees 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are 
under  a  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures.  Including  the 
establishment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  determines  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  best  Interests  of  such  persons. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  ttie  provisions  of  this  Act." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agteed 
to.  ' 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permifiskm  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  to  the  Rbcoro.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  YIR,  4353  la  to  authorize  the  dis- 
tribution of  six  judgments  against  the 
United  States  recoyered  by  the  Ibwa 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  iNe- 
braska.  The  money  in  five  of  the  CBsee 
will  be  divided  between  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Indians,  as  one  group,  and.  the 
Oklahoma  Indians,  as  a  second  group, 
according  to  the  percentages  tliat  reflect 
their  relative  nun*ere  In  1889  and  1891. 
Both  groups  have  agreed  to  this  division. 

After  the  division,  the  nKmey  can  be 
used  for  any  purpose  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  bodies  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interim*.  8oth 
groups  intend  to  make  a  per  capita  dis- 
tribution. 

The  judgments  are  final,  and  the 
money  to  pay  them  has  been  or  wip  be 
appropriated  independently  of  this  ibill. 
No  additional  Federal  expense  Is ,  in- 
volved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrofesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlilrd 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  rftad: 
"To  provide  for  the  disposition  of  ftinds 
apprc^iriated  to  poo^  Judgments  in  filtvoa- 
of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  Indian  CUlms 
Commission  dockets  Nos.  79-A,  153,  158. 
209,  and  231,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  ot\  the 
taWe.  

PROVTDINa  FOR  DISPOSITION  OP 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  PtM- 
BINA  BAND  OF  CHIPPEWA  IN- 
DIANS 

The  Clerk  caJled  the  bill  (H.R.  6072) 
to  provide  for  the  dlspoeitloQ  of  fiknds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  PemMna  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Conuniasion 
dockets  Nos.  18-A,  113.  and  191,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  C|lerk 
read  the  bill  tm  foUows: 

HJl.90Ta 
A  bill  to  proylde  fw  the  dlposltlon  of 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgmazLt  in 
of  th«  Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa  Idc 
In    Indian    Claims    CommUslon    d( 
numbered  18-A,  13,  and  191,  and  for 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  T>v  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repreaentvtivea  of  the  Untied  State$  of 
America  in  Congrets  aaaembled.  Thttti  the 
funds  approprtatad  by  the  Act  of  Juae  9, 
19«4  (78  Stat.  SO*.  218),  to  pay  a  Judg»ient 
to  the  Pembina  Band  of  Ohlppewa  Indlatts  in 
Indian  Claims  OomnllSBlon  dockets  aum- 
bered  18-A.  118.  aad  191,  together  wltH  the 
Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  utlgatlon  expenses,  aad  suci^  az- 
pensae  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be ,  dis- 
tributed as  provided  herein. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  >haU 
prepare  a  roU  of  all  persons  born  on  or 
prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of  thl^  Act 
who  are  lineal  descendants  of  members  of 
the  Pembina  Band  as  It  was  constituted  in 
1863.  except  that  persons  in  the  following 
categories  shaU  not  be  so  enrolled: 

a.  those  who  are  not  eltlzans  of  ttie  U^ted 
States; 


b.  those  who  are  members  of  the  Bed 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians;  and 

c.  those  who  participated  In  the  Mississippi, 
Pillager,  and  Lake  Wlnnlblgoehlsh  Chippewa 
Band  awards  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  September  27,  19«7  (81  Stat.  230). 

Sbc  3.  Applications  for  enrollment  shall 
be  flled  with  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  In 
the  manner  and  within  the  time  limits 
prescribed  for  that  purpose.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  available  rolls  and 
records  and  the  eligibility  for  enrollment 
of  an  applicant  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  4.  In  developing  the  roll  of  Pembina 
descendants,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  determine  which  enroUees  axe  members 
of  the  lidlnnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  the  Tur- 
Ue  Mountain  Band  of  Chlppewa«  of  North 
Dakota.,  or  the  Chlppewa-Cree  Tribe  of  Mon- 
tana, and  subsequent  to  the  establlshmefnt 
of  the  desoendancy  roll  shall  aiH>ortlon  funds 
to  the  three  cited  tribes  on  the  basis  of 
numbers  of  descendants  having  membership 
with  these  tribes.  Funds  not  apportioned 
In  this  manner  shall  be  distributed  In  equal 
shares  to  those  enrolled  descendants  who 
are  not  members  of  the  three  olted  tribes. 

Sxc.  5.  The  funds  apportioned  to  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe,  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Band,  and  the  ChlppewaoCree  Tribe  may  be 
advanced,  expended,  invested,  or  reinvested 
for  any  pvirpoee  autJiorlzed  by  the  respective 
tribal  governing  bodies  aod  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That 
the  governing  body  off  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  shall  act  In  concert  with  the 
General  Ooundl  of  the  Pembina  Bamd  of 
Chippewa  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation for  the  purpose  of  making  reootn- 
mendatlons  to  the  Secretary;  and  only  those 
members  of  the  three  cited  tribes  who  are 
enrolled  as  Pembina  descendants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  permitted  to 
share  In  any  per  capita  distribution  of  the 
funds  accruing  to  the  tribes. 

Sec.  8.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec.  7.  Sums  payable  to  adult  living  en- 
roUees  or  to  adult  heirs  or  legatees  of  de- 
ceased enrollees  shall  be  pcUd  directly  to 
such  persons.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees 
or  thetr  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under 
legal  disability  shall  be  peld  In  accordance 
with  such  procedures.  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  appropriate  to  protect 
the  best  Interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  effect  the  provisions  Of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  deadlines. 

(Mr.  ASPINAIli  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>olnt  in  the  Recorb.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6072.  which  was  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  Is 
to  authorize  the  distribution  of  a  Judg- 
ment recovered  against  the  United  States 
by  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans, The  money  has  been  appropriated 
but  cannot  be  used  until  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Today  there  are  three  distinct  reserva- 
tion-based entitles  that  may  be  consider- 
ed to  be  comprised  in  part  of  Pembinas 
or  descendant  of  Pembinas.  These  are 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  particu- 
larly White  Earth  Reservation;  the  Tur- 
tle Mountain  Band  of  Turtle  Mountain 
Reservation.  N.  Dak.:  and  the  Chlppewa- 
Cree  Tribe  of  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation, 
Mont.  There  is  also  a  nonreservatlon 


group  of  descendants  found  among  the 
people  generally  known  as  Landless  In- 
dians of  Montana. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  of  Pem- 
bina Chippewa  ancestry.  It  also  provides 
that  fimds  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Band,  and  the  Chippewa-Cree 
Tribe  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  des- 
cendants found  to  be  enrolled  with  the 
tribes,  such  fimds  to  be  expended  as  au- 
thorized by  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
tribes  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  payment 
of  shares  to  those  descendants  who  are 
not  enrolled  with  any  of  the  three  cited 
tribes.  Proper  provision  Is  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  minors  and 
legal  Incompetents. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  KICK- 
APOO  INDIANS  OF  KANSAS  AND 
OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6797) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Kickapoo  Indians  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  316,  316-A,  317,  145, 
193,  and  318. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  am  familiar  with  this 
particular  group  of  citizens  and  of  their 
tribal  rights,  but  I  cannot  help  but  notice 
that  even  though  Judgments  have  been 
rendered  in  toto  on  all  of  the  documents 
listed  in  H.R.  6797 ;  and  that  although  we 
have  precedent  therefore,  there  is  one- 
docket  316-A — representing  a  Joint  re- 
covery of  $125,209.61.  which  is  not  yet 
appropriated  for. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily  we 
put  these  final  Indian  lands  adjudication 
bills  through  automatically,  and  am  I 
to  infer  that  this  is  simply  done  for  the 
expediency  of  the  House,  because  since 
final  Judgment  has  been  rendered  It 
would  require  separate  legislation  if  we 
did  not  authorize  this  prior  to  the  ap- 
propriation according  to  our  custom? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  will  the  gen- 
tl^nan  jrldd? 

Mr,  HAUJ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  OklahcMna. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
these  are  all  Included  in  one  bill  at  the 
request  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Now,  as  to  the  Judgment  in  question,  the 
aOTjropriation  for  this  Judgment  has 
been  sent  to  the  Congress;  it  is  pres- 
ently being  Included  in  the  appropriation 
bill  and  probably  will  be  appropriated  by 
the  time  this  act  becomes  law. 

There  Is  one  additional  advantage  in 
taJting  this  step  here.  You  know,  after 
these  appropriations  are  made,  the 
money  draws  6  percent  Interest  until 
Congress  sees  fit  to  enact  legislation  for 
final  payment  to  the  tribe.  So  in  this  case 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  saving  the  Oov- 
emment  money. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  would  raise  the  question  of  why  we 
do  not  go  ahead  «md  authorize  all  of 
tbcm  prior  to  the  appropriations,  which 
certainly  Is  contrary  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  custom  of  the  House.  But 
the  gentleman  being  on  the  Committee 
Ml  Appropriations  and  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  subctwnmlttee  thereof,  and 
being  from  the  State  of  CMdahoma,  as  I 
am  from  Juxtaposed  Missouri  and  live  on 
the  Kickapoo  prairie  as  I  do,  I  certainly 
accept  his  explanation,  and  if  he  is  wise 
I  think  he  will  cesise  and  desist  while 
he  is  ahead,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  Just  want  to  thsmk  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6797  Is  to  authorize  the 
distribution  of  Judgments  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The 
two  groups  are  organized,  and  the  money 
will  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  their  pres- 
ent membership.  After  division,  the 
money  will  be  available  for  any  use  de- 
sired by  the  tribes  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  money  has 
been  appropriated,  and  no  additional 
Federal  expense  is  involved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  6797 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  to  pay 
Judgments  by  ttoe  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion In  dockets  818,  316-A,  317,  146.  and  193, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  after  pay- 
ment of  attorney  fees  and  litigation  expenses, 
ahall  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  membership 
of  the  respective  tribes  cturrent  as  of  the 
date  of  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  adjiist- 
iDg  the  offsets  sllowed  Ln  docket  316.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  use  the  gross 
award  (land  value)  as  a  basis  for  his  com- 
pensation, deduct  therefrom  the  considera- 
tion paid,  the  offsets  expended  for  the  Kick- 
apoo Tribe  prior  to  Its  separation  into  two 
tribal  entitles,  attorney  fees  and  litigation 
eipenses,  and  after  making  the  division  of 
the  balance  as  provided  herein,  shall  deduct 
M4,769.46  from  the  proportionate  share  of 
tlie  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  (118,661.24 
ftom  the  proportionate  share  of  the  Kicka- 
poo Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  The  balances  remadn- 
iDg  shall  be  the  net  amount  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  re^ectlve  tribes.  The  funds 
■o  divided,  and  the  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  In  docket  numbered 
318,  Including  the  interest  thereon,  after  pay- 
ment of  attorney  fees  and  other  litigation 
Mpenses,  may  be  used,  advanced,  expended. 
Invested,  »  reinvested  for  any  purpose  that 
U  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  bodies 
of  the  respective  tribes  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  the 
Swretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve  no 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  money  until  at  least 
thirty  days  after  the  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Committees 
OB  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
■od  House  of  Representatives;  Prov4ded 
farther.  That  any  sums  payable  per  capita 
to  persons   who   are  less   than  twenty-one 


years  of  age  who  are  under  a  legal  disability 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures, includmg  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  protect  the  best  In- 
terests of  such  persons. 

Sec.  2.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  a,  line  21,  after  "untU"  Insert  "at 
least  thirty  days  after". 

Page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  "and  approved 
by". 

The     committee     emiendments     were 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PACILITATING  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  CARGO  BY  BARGES  SPECIFI- 
CALLY DESIGNED  FOR  CARRIAGE 
ABOARD  A  VESSEL 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  155)  to  facilitate  the  transporta- 
tion of  cargo  by  barges  specifically  de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

HJl.  16S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

BxcnoN  1.  Section  27,  Merohant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  883),  U 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  "(c) 
empty  barges  specifically  designed  for  car- 
riage aboard  a  vessel"  the  words  "and  equip- 
ment, excluding  propulsion  equipment,  for 
use  with  such  baxges",  and  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  said  Motion  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  oolon  and  the 
following :  "Provided  further.  That  Upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  taie 
Treasury  by  regulation  may  prescribe,  and, 
If  the  transporting  vessel  Is  of  foreign  reg- 
istry, upon  his  finding,  ptinuant  to  Infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  government  of  the  nation  of  registry 
extends  reciprocal  prlvllegee  to  vessels  of  the 
United  SUtes,  this  section  shaU  not  apply  to 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  between 
points  In  the  United  States,  Including  dis- 
tricts, terrftorles.  and  possessions  thereof  em- 
braced within  the  coastwise  laws,  which, 
while  moving  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  is  transfered  from  a  non-self- 
propelled  barge  certified  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator to  be  speclflcaUy  designed  for  carriage 
aboard  a  vessel  and  regularly  carried  aboard 
a  vessel  In  foreign  trade  to  another  such 
barge  owned  or  leased  by  the  same  owner  or 
operator,  without  regard  to  whether  any 
such  barige  is  under  foreign  registry  or  quali- 
fied to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MAHjLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  otojection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  HH.  155.  which  would  obtain  for 
U.S.-flag  companies  the  operating  flex- 


ibility in  foreign  waters  necessary  for 
the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of 
barge-carrying  ships,  such  as  the  Lash 
and  Seabee  vessels. 

•me  bin  would  do  this  by  permitting 
foreign-flag  specialty  barges — of  the  type 
currently  carried  aboard — Lash  and  Sea- 
bee  vessels — specifically  designed  and 
regularly  carried  aboard  a  barge-car- 
rying ship  In  foreign  trade  to  carry 
export  or  import  cargo  between  VS. 
points  which  has  been  transferred  from 
one  such  barge  to  another. 

These  specialty  barge  carrierB  are  cer- 
tainly a  tribute  to  the  revolutionary 
maritime  thinking  to  this  important 
area.  These  ships  represent  a  giant  step 
toward  the  goal  of  an  Integrated,  low 
cost,  efficient  trsuisportatlon  system  for 
American  oceanbome  commerce.  They 
are  symbolic  of  the  new  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  barge  canrlng  ship  operatlcm 
consists  of  a  barge  carrying  ship  and  a 
number  of  specialty  barges.  Cargo  Is 
stowed  in  the  specialty  barges  which  are 
towed  to  the  barge  carrying  ship.  The 
specialty  barges  are  then  loaded  on  the 
barge  carrying  ship  and  transported  to 
a  foreign  port  where  they  are  offloaded 
and  towed  to  final  destination  for  dis- 
charge. The  operation  is  reversed  for  the 
return  voyage.  The  most  efficient  and 
economical  barge  carrying  ship  opera- 
tion requires  the  transfer  of  cargo  con- 
signments from  one  specialty  barge  to 
another. 

An  example  will  Illustrate  the  oper- 
ating requirement  which  prompts  this 
legislation.  Pacific  Far  East  Une  will 
operate  trans-Padflc  between  the  T3S. 
Pacific  coast  and  Japan,  the  barge  cany- 
Ing  ship  sailing  from  San  Francisco  and 
calling  at  Kobe.  The  specialty  barges  on 
the  vessd  will  be  of  the  Lash-type  and 
have  a  cargo  capacity  of  415  tons.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  example,  we  will 
consider  the  status  on  this  sailing  of 
two  barges,  one  with  cargo  loaded  at 
Stockton,  the  other  with  cargo  loaded 
at  San  Francisco.  Each  barge  contains 
200  tons  for  Kobe  and  200  tons  destined 
for  Osaka.  When  the  barges  are  off- 
loaded at  Kobe  they  are  towed  to  the 
respective  consignees'  docks  In  that  port, 
and  200  tons  are  unloaded  from  each 
barge.  Then,  Instead  of  towing  two  par- 
tially laden  barges  to  Osaka,  the  200  tons 
remaining  in  one  of  these  barges  will 
be  transferred  to  the  other,  and  that 
single  barge,  laden  with  400  tons,  Is 
towed  thence  to  Osaka  where  delivery 
Lb  made  to  the  do<^  of  the  respective 
Osaka  consignees.  The  saving  from 
towing  one  instead  of  both  barges  is 
an  obvious  and  economically  desirable 
practice. 

The  problem  is  that  a  Japanese-flag 
operator  could  not  do  this  In  U.8.  waters. 
Were  a  Japanese- flag  barge  carrytog  ship 
to  off-load  two  J^paneee-fla*  specialty 
barges  at  San  Francisco,  each  laden  with 
400  tons  of  Iniport  cargo,  half  In  each 
barge  destined  to  San  Pranctoco  and  half 
to  Stockton,  it  would  be  unlawful  for 
the  cargo  remaining  after  San  Francisco 
discharge  to  be  consolidated  into  a  single 
barge  and  towed  thence  to  Stockton. 
Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
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Act,  1920.  the  so-called  Jcmes  Act,  gen- 
erally provides  that  no  merchandise  phall 
be  transported  by  water,  between  pt^lnts 
In  the  United  States,  in  any  other  yessel 
tlmn  a  vessel  buUt  In  and  docum^ted 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
owned  by  persons  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Section  27  would  per- 
mit the  movement  of  foreign  specialty 
barges  to  or  from  a  barge  carrying  ship 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Uhlted 
States  when  the  cargo  is  not  transferred 
to  or  from  any  other  specialty  barge 
within  our  territorial  waters.  This  Would 
be  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  Cuaoms 
as  a  through  international  movei|Lent. 
However,  when  cargo  is  transferred  from 
one  specialty  barge  to  another  withia  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  Sljates, 
if  inbound,  the  subsequent  barge  move- 
ment, and  if  outbound,  the  previous 
barge  movement  would  be  considered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  be  transporta- 
tion between  points  in  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  27. 

As  presently  written,  section  27  wtould 
create  serious  pnAIems  for  U.S.'-flag 
barge  carrying  ships.  If  we  limit,  the 
transfer  of  cargo  between  specialty 
barges  within  our  territorial  watets  to 
such  barges  built  in,  documented  ui^der, 
and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  nations  of  registry  of  foi<elgii 
barge  carrying  ships  can  be  expected  to 
impose  similar  restrictions  for  their  ter- 
ritorial waters.  Such  a  course  of  action 
would  seriously  restrict  the  operationi  of 
U.S.-flag  b«urge  carrying  ships  In  tjieae 
foreign  waters.  i 

H.R.  155  amends  section  27  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  per- 
mit within  our  territorial  waters,  the 
transfer  of  cargo  moving  in  our  fbifeign 
trade  from  a  barge  certified  by  the  oimer 
or  operator  to  be  specificaJly  designed 
for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel  in  foreign 
trade  to  another  such  barge  owned  or 
leased  by  the  same  owner  or  opemtor 
when  the  barge  is  under  foreign  registry 
ca>  Dot  qualified  to  engage  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  When  the  transporting  vessel 
is  of  foreign  registry,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  be  required  to  make 
a  finding,  based  on  information  fiir- 
nished  l^  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
government  of  the  nation  of  registry  ex- 
teiuis  reciprocal  privileges  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States. 

TTie  bill  was  reported  by  your  cc«n|nlt- 
tee  in  House  Reiwrt  No.  92-119  on  April 
7.  1971,  with  amendments.  Your  qom- 
mittee  amended  H.R.  155,  as  introduced, 
in  two  places.  On  page  I,  line  7,  the  wprds 
".  excluding  propulsicMi  equipmant," 
were  inserbed  after  the  word  "eqiilp- 
ment."  On  page  2,  line  9,  the  words  "i^on- 
8e(f-prc4>elled"  were  inserted  before)  the 
word  "barge."  The  purpose  of  these 
amendments  is  to  insure  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  would  apply  only  to  non- 
aetf -propelled  specialty  barges. 

The  bUl  was  strongly  supported  b^  all 
shipping  management,  laJsor  and  I  the 
Government  agencies.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  cost  of  any  lElnd  attached  to  this  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  reported  with  lone 
dissenting  vote,  with  amendments,  sifter 


full   and   careful    consideratl(m  of   the 
record. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
the  bill  as  necessary  to  obtain  for  U.S.- 
flag  companies  the  operating  flexibility 
in  foreign  waters  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient and  economical  operation  of  barge 
carrying  ships. 

There  are  present  members  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority  of  our  committee 
and  they  may  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, did  any  domestic  American  freight 
carrier  oppose  this  legLslatlon? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Did  any 
American-flag  ocean  carrier  oppose  this 
l^islation? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection.  

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Since  the 
committee  passage  of  the  legislation,  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  registry  and 
ownership  question  of  reciprocity  under 
this  legi-slation  has  been  resolved  and  I 
will  not  object  to  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, but  in  the  near  future  I  shall 
introduce  legislation  to  protect  Ameri- 
can owemership  in  American  business  in 
the  United  States,  where  there  is  de- 
veloping at  this  time  very  serious  owner- 
ship questions  of  foreign  intrusion,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  non-vessel-<^>er- 
ating  common  carriers. 

Mr.  MATT.I.TARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  155.  This  legislation, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (Mr.  Garmatz)  has  stated,  will 
facilitate  this  economical  utilization  of 
barge  ship  systems  in  our  foreign  trade. 

Foreign-flag  barge  ship  operators  will 
be  permitted  to  shift  cargo  between 
barges  in  American  pwrts  in  order  to  con- 
solidate shipments  destined  for  the  same 
U.S.  or  foreign  port.  Under  existing  law, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
such  Interchanges  of  cargo  cannot  be  ac- 
complished at  the  U.S.  end  of  a 
voyage.  This  privilege  will  be  extended, 
however,  only  to  ships  of  those  countries 
which  grant  reciprocal  privileges  to  U.S.- 
flag  barge-carrying  vessels.  This  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  Jones  Act  will  In 
no  way  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
law  preserving  our  domestic  waterbome 
commerce  to  U.S.-flag  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  barge-carrying  ship, 
like  the  containership  which  now  domi- 
nates so  many  of  the  world's  principal 
trade  routes.  Is  a  product  of  American 
inventiveness.  While  the  containership 
is  ideally  suited  for  trade  between  highly 
industrialized  nations  with  sophisticated 
port  facilities  and  well -developed  inter- 
nal transportation  systems,  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  In  many  instances  cannot  take 
advantage  of  contalnexization  due  to 
their  lack  of  adequate  rail  and  highway 
systems.  Additionally,  the  containership 
requires  expensive  port  handling  facili- 


ties which  many  of  these  countries  cam- 
not  now  afford. 

The  barge  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  dependent  upon  shorebased  cargo- 
handling  equipment  and  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  extensive  river  transpor- 
tation networlcs  of  many  countries  for 
the  movement  of  barges  from  the  sea  to 
interior  ports.  The  introduction  of  the 
barge  ship  service  will  not,  therefore, 
place  a  sudden  and  severe  flnsmcial  strain 
on  the  resources  of  developing  countries, 
nor  will  this  system  overtax  their  exist- 
ing internal  transport  networks. 
In  the  case  of  trade  with  Japan  and 
with  the  industrialized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, the  barge  ship  offers  similar  ad- 
vantages. From  the  operator's  viewpoint, 
the  flexibility  of  the  Lash  system  is  sig- 
nificant. While  these  ships  are  primarily 
intended  to  transport  loaded  barges,  they 
also  are  capable  of  trsuisporting  con- 
tainers or  a  mix  of  barges  and  con- 
tainers providing  a  flexible  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  trade.  Barges  may  be 
discharged  at  a  series  of  ports  or  at  a 
single  port  from  which  river  or  coastal 
towing  vessels  will  move  the  barges  in- 
land or  along  the  coast  to  other  ports. 
Thus,  the  barge  ship  will  be  able  to  serve 
a  great  number  of  shippers  with  a  mini- 
mum of  voyage  time. 

In  the  case  of  Pacific  Par  East  Lines, 
port  time  will  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
85  percent  compared  with  the  Mariner- 
class  ships  now  serving  the  trans-Pacific 
trade.  The  roimd  trip  to  the  Orient  on 
Trade  Route  29  now  takes  85  days.  Lash 
ships  win  accomplish  such  a  voyage  in 
42  days.  The  six  Lash  ships  being  con- 
structed for  PPEL  will  replace  10  Mari- 
ners and  provide  50  percent  more  cargo 
capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  technological  revo- 
lution requires  a  large  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  barge  ship  operator.  Maxi- 
mum operating  flexibility  wlU  insure  that 
the  full  potential  of  this  system  is  real- 
ized. H.R.  155  will  eliminate  a  technical 
barrier  to  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 
I,  therefore,  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mtin  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  assume  that  this 
legislation  is  not  designed  in  any  way  to 
promote  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  No,  there  is  no  cost 
to  the  Govenmient  at  all  Involved.  This 
is  a  technical  amendment  to  promote 
reciprocity  with  foreign  countries  in  uti- 
lizing the  new  techniques  of  barge-carry- 
ing ocean-going  vessels  so  that  those 
barges  may  proceed  to  the  destination  of 
the  cargo  within  this  coimtry  and  within 
other  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Andi  it  is  in  no  way  de- 
signed to  open  the  door  to  further  Fed- 
eral spending  at  some  later  date? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Not  in  any  sense,  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join 
Chairman   Garmatz  and  my  colleague 
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from  California  (Mr.  Mailliard)  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  155. 

I  cosponsored  this  bill  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  U.S.-fiag  barge  ships  will  not 
be  restricted  at  foreign  ports  from 
achieving  maxlmiun  operating  flexibil- 
ity. While  none  of  our  trading  psirtners 
now  appear  to  have  laws  preventing  the 
Interchange  of  cargo  between  U.S.  Lash 
barges  in  their  ports,  it  is  highly  likely 
that  such  laws  or  regulations  will  be 
adopted  if  our  law,  the  Jones  Act  Is  not 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  defender 
and  strong  supporter  of  the  Jones  Act 
since  first  entering  the  Congress.  I  will 
continue  to  resist  any  effort  to  open  our 
domestic  trades  to  foreign-fiag  shipping, 
which  would  soon  place  us  at  the  tender 
mercy  of  operators  who  are  in  many  cases 
interested  only  in  the  fast  buck  and  not 
the  long-term  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

This  legislation,  however,  does  not  re- 
late to  domestic  trade  and  amends  the 
Jones  Act  in  a  technical  sense  only.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  export  cargo,  a 
foreign-fiag  Lash  barge  loaded  at  St. 
Louis  may  imder  existing  law  be  towed 
to  New  Orleans  and  placed  aboard  a 
barge  ship  for  the  sea  leg  of  the  through 
movement.  At  the  foreign  end  of  the 
movement,  cargo  from  different  T3S. 
origins  loaded  in  separate  barges  in  U.S. 
ports  may  be  shifted  to  other  barges  for 
movement  to  their  final  destination. 

It  undoubtedly  will  be  desirable,  how- 
ever, in  many  Instances  to  combine  these 
shipments  at  UJ3.  ports  so  that  the  barge 
ship  when  It  departs  the  United  States  is 
preloaded  in  accordance  with  its  sched- 
uled sequence  of  foreign  ports  of  call. 

Under  Bureau  of  Customs  regulations 
which  conform  to  the  literal  wording  of 
the  Jones  Act,  this  foreign  trade  will  be 
considered  domestic  commerce  If  the 
cargo  is  transferred  between  barges  at  a 
U.6.  port. 

Our  U.S.-fiag  operators  quite  naturally 
want  to  have  the  option  of  transferring 
cargo  from  barge  to  barge  at  U.S.  or  for- 
eign ports.  By  extending  this  ri^t  to 
foreign  operators  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
we  will  preserve  the  rights  of  U.S.-flag 
ships. 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port its  passage. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon.) 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  three 
American-flag  carriers  are  beginning 
transatlantic  and  transpaciflc  services, 
transporting  cargo  preloaded  In  specialty 
barges  which  are  placed  aboard  barge- 
carrying  ships  for  movement  between 
this  country  and  ports  in  Europe,  the 
Near  East  and  the  Par  East.  Efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  this  new 
system  of  maritime  transportation  will 
require  reshuffling  and  consolidation  of 
cargo  between  those  barges.  The  Bureau 
of  Customs  has  ruled  that  this  cannot 
be  done  in  our  territorial  waters  where 
foreign-flag  barges  are  Involved.  H.R. 
155  would  permit  foreign-flag  operators 
to  do  so  here  provided  their  governments 


permit  our  ships  to  do  likewise  in  their 
territorial  waters.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  bill:  To  assure  or  obtain  such 
rights  for  American-flag  carriers  In  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  European  and 
Asian  countries  to  which  they  operate. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  reciprocally 
permit  foreign  fiag  barges  to  transport 
in  our  territorial  waters  cargo  which 
has  here  been  transferred  from  one 
such  barge  to  another. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  of 
reciprocity  for  American-fiag  operatcos, 
the  bill  imposes  other  rigid  limitations 
and  restrictions.  It  Is  confined  to  cargo 
moving  in  foreign  trade;  that  is,  cargo 
which  is  moving  from  a  U.S.  point  of 
origin  to  an  ultimate  foreign  destination, 
or  from  a  foreign  origin  to  a  VS.  des- 
tination. It  would  not  permit  coastwise 
trade  by  foreign-flag  barges,  recogniz- 
ing that  coastwise  t^ade  is  and  should 
be  reserved  to  U.S.-flag  vessels.  These 
foreign-flag  barges  cannot  in  any  cir- 
cumstances be  used  here  in  shuttle 
service;  this  is  prevented  by  the  require- 
ment that  the  barge  must  be  one  which 
is  "regularly  carried  aboard  a  vessel  In 
foreign  trade."  And  both  specialty 
barges — the  one  from  which  the  cargo  is 
transferred  and  the  one  to  which  it  is 
transferred — must  be  owned  or  leased  by 
the  ocean  carrier  so  using  them.  These 
limitations  will  be  policed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Customs. 

The  cargo- transfer  privilege  will  not, 
moreover,  alter  the  existing  Jurisdiction 
of  American  labor.  Your  committee  hsus 
been  assured  that  foreign  crews  of  these 
barge-carrying  ships  will  not  perform 
this  work. 

No  one  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  The  cognizant  Government  depart- 
ments support  It.  Your  committee  be- 
lieves the  legislation  is  required  in  order 
to  obtain  for  U.S.-flag  companies  an 
operating  flexibility  in  foreign  waters 
necessary  for  the  efficient  and  economi- 
cal operation  of  barge-carrying  ships, 
and  that  It  wHl  thus  be  of  Immediate 
benefit  to  U.S.-flag  Lash  and  Seabee 
vessels. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  DowmifG)  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
H.R.  155,  is  necessary  to  facilitate  a  new, 
efficient,  and  economical  concept  of  mari- 
time tran^wrtation.  It  relates  to  opera- 
tion of  the  so-called  Lash  and  Seabee 
vessels  which  carry  cargo  preloaded  In 
barges  siiecially  designed  for  carriage 
aboard  those  ships  between  U.S.  and  for- 
eign ports.  Although  cast  in  terms  of 
permission  to  foreign-flag  specialty 
barges  operating  in  our  territorial  waters, 
the  bill's  purpose  Is  to  assure  such  privi- 
leges to  the  U.S.-flag  specialty  barges 
operating  In  foreign  waters.  "ITiat  Is,  such 
barges  of  other  nations  would  be  ac- 
corded that  privilege  in  our  waters  only 
if  U.S.-flag  (^)erators  are  accorded  like 
privileges  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
those  foreign  countries. 

Under  present  law,  a  foreign-flag 
mother  ship  can  offload  specialty  barges 


at  a  U.S.  port  of  entry  and  have  them 
towed  to  other  ports  or  points  in  this 
country  without  being  in  violation  of  our 
laws.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  ruled 
however,  that  it  is  not  permissible  to 
tow  these  l>arges  between  U.S.  points  If 
there  is  any  transfer  of  cargo  from  one 
such  barge  to  another.  For  operating  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  U.S.-flag  cHjerators 
plan  to  do  Just  that  in  foreign  waters — 
in  the  territorial  waters,  for  example,  of 
Germsmy,  and  Japan.  The  governments 
of  those  countries  have  evinced  a  willing- 
ness to  permit  that  practice  in  thor  terri- 
torial waters.  It  must  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  this  favorable  and  understand- 
ing treatment  of  our  carriers  by  foreign 
countries  will  not  continue  if  like  treat- 
ment is  not  accorded  their  operators  in 
our  territorial  waters. 

The  privilege  which  this  bill  extends  to 
foreign-flag  barges  is  narrowly  confined 
to  foreign  trade  cargo  which  is  carried 
in  barges  specially  designed  for  and  reg- 
ularly carried  aboard  the  mother  ship  In 
foreign  trade.  It  will  be  policed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  with  the  advice  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Indeed,  the 
langiiage  of  the  bill  was  drafted  by  the 
staff  of  Customs,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  advised  your  committee 
it  anticipates  no  unusual  difficulty  in  ad- 
ministering the  proposed  legislation. 

The  bill  in  no  way  Infringes  on  the 
principle  that  coastwise  trade  is  and 
should  be  reserved  to  U.S.-flag  vessels.  It 
is  designed  solely  to  correct  a  technical 
difficulty  resulting  from  Customs'  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  movements  in  for- 
eign trade. 

The  bill  will  not  alter  the  existing 
Jurisdiction  of  American  labor  to  trans- 
fer cargo  between  specialty  barges  in 
our  territorial  waters.  Your  committee 
has  been  assiu-ed  that  foreign  crews  of 
these  barge-carrying  ships  will  not  per- 
form this  work. 

The  bill  will  be  of  immediate  benefit 
to  U5.-fiag  Lash  and  Seabee  vessels 
operating  abroad.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  as  necessary 
and  desirable  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  this  new  concept  in  maritime  trans- 
portation and  thus  to  promote  a  modem 
and  efficient  merchant  marine  under  the 
American  flag. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne)  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  155, 
which  would  obtain  the  U5.-flag  com- 
panies the  operating  flexibility  in  foreign 
waters  necessary  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  operation  of  barge  carrying 
ships,  such  as  the  Lash  and  Seabee  ves- 
sels. The  bill  would  do  this  by  reciprocal- 
ly permitting  foreign-flag  specialty 
barges  of  the  type  currently  carried 
aboard  Lash  and  Seabee  vessels  spedfl- 
cally  <lesigned  and  regularly  carried 
aboard  a  barge  carrying  ship  in  foreign 
trade  to  carry  export  or  Import  cargo 
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between  U3.  points  which  has  |)een 
transferred  from  one  such  barge  to  an- 
other. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  155,  as  reported,  are  pur- 
posely narrow  In  scope  so  as  not  to  be 
In  conflict  with  our  cabotage  laws. 

H.R.  155  does  not  permit  cotistwlse 
trade  by  foreign-flag  specialty  barges  or 
foreign-flag  barge  carrying  ships.  Dfader 
H.R.  155  any  cargo  proposed  to  be  moved 
from  a  U.S.  point  of  origin  to  a  T33.  ulti- 
mate destination  would,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  all  the  req^iire- 
ments  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1920. 

HJl.  155  does  not  permit  the  carriage 
of  cargo  in  foreign  specialty  barges  towed 
between  the  U.S.  mainland,  on  one  land, 
and  offshore  States,  territories,  or  pos- 
sessions, on  the  other:  nor  between  euch 
offshore  States,  territories,  or  possessions 

H.R.  155  permits  the  shifting  of  cargo 
from  one  foreign-flag  speciality  barfe  to 
another — subject,  however,  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations,  which  are  to  b«  po- 
liced by  the  Bureau  of  Customs : 

First,  the  Bureau  of  Ciistoxns  mu»t  be 
Informed  by  the  State  Department  |that 
the  foreign  government  involved  ex- 
tends reciprocal  privileges  to  U.S  >flag 
specialty  barges.  Unless  and  until  such 
reciprocal  privileges  are  extended  by  a 
particular  foreign  country,  specialty 
barges  registered  xmder  the  laws  of  that 
foreign  country  will  not  be  entltlejd  to 
the  benefits  of  HJR.  155.  ^ 

Second,  the  cargo  must  be  "movl4g  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States," 
that  is,  under  no  circumstances  will  a 
domestic  movement  be  permitted. 

Third,  the  specialty  barge  must  b^  one 
which  has  been  certified  to  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  as  specially  designed  for  [car- 
riage aboard  a  vessel,  that  Is,  it  muit  be 
of  the  Lash  or  Seabee  type.  ' 

Fourth,  the  speciality  barge  mxi^t  be 
one  which  1*  regrUarly  carried  aboard  the 
barge  carrying  ship  in  foreign  trade,  that 
Is,  the  barge  cannot  be  used  in  a  domestic 
shuttle  service  under  any  circumstance. 

Fifth,  both  the  barge  from  which  the 
cargo  is  transferred  and  the  barg^  to 
which  the  cargo  is  tMUisf erred,  must  be 
of  the  Lash  or  Seabee  type,  must  be  reg- 
ularly carried  aboard  the  barge  carrying 
ship  in  foreign  trade,  and  must  be  under 
common  ownership  or  operation  by  the 
ocean  carrier. 

H.R.  156  in  no  way  Infringes  on  the 
principle  that  our  coastwise  trade  Is  and 
should  be-  reserved  to  vessels  built  iii  and 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  Uiiited 
States  and  owned  by  persons  who  are  cit- 
izens of  the  Uhlted  States.  It  is  deslfned 
solely  to  correct  a  technical  dlfBculty  re- 
sulting from  the  Bureau  of  Customs' 
position  with  respect  to  movements  In 
foreign  trade.  The  purpose  of  the  bin  is 
ta  assure  that  for^gn  governments  will 
not  raise  similar  technical  dlfflcultiet  for 
U.S.-flag  barge  carrying  ships  operating 
in  tiieir  waters  in  the  same  way.  H.H,  155 
should  be  ot  immediate  benefit  to  XfJB- 
flag  Lash  and  8«abiee  veaeels  oper^ilng 
abroad  in  that  it  will  result  in  redpr^ity 
which  will  permit  consolidatian  of  car- 
goes between  U.S.-flag  specialty  barges 
off-loaded  at  foreign  ports. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  sup^rt 


this  bill  that  will  prove  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  United  States-flag  barge  carry- 
ing ships  of  the  Lash  and  Seabee  type. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  ot  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  HH.  155,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof— 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  UNCLAIMED 
POSTAL  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  TO 
THE  STATES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
135)  to  provide  for  periodic  pro  rata  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  and  other  Ju- 
risdictions of  deposit  of  available 
amounts  of  unclaimed  Postal  Savings 
System  deposits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   135 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffress  assembled.  That  (a)  to  pro- 
vide a  sbarlng  In  the  amount  of  unclaimed 
Postal  Savings  System  deposits  among  the 
States  and  other  Jurisdictions  In  which  sucn 
deposits  were  made,  which  Is  more  equltahle 
aud  expeditious  than  may  be  accomplished 
under  differing  escheat  laws,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized,  within  sixty 
days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
on  such  date  as  he  may  set  during  each  of 
the  four  succeedliig  calendar  years,  to  di- 
vide the  remaining  principal  of  unclaimed 
deposits  held  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March 
28,  1966  (80  Stat  92),  in  the  trust  fund  ac- 
count established  under  section  17  of  the 
Act  of  June  26,  1934  (31  U.S.C.  726p) .  Includ- 
ing the  accrued  Interest  applicable  thereto, 
into  a  retention  balance  and  a  distribution 
baJance.  The  retention  balance  ahall  consist 
of  that  portion  of  the  remaining  principal 
and  accrued  Interest  which  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  retain  for  the  purpose  of  honoring 
claims  by  or  on  behalf  of  depositors;  the  dis- 
tribution balance  shall  consist  of  that  portion 
not  so  designated.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  proceed  to  distribute  to  each  of  the  fifty 
States  and  to  the  District  of  Oolumbla. 
Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  other  jurisdic- 
tions of  deposit,  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  dis- 
tribution balance.  Each  such  share  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween— 

(1)  the  dollar  amount  of  the  prtnclpal  of 
the  unclaimed  deposits  remaining  as  of  each 
detiermlnation,  which  had  been  deposited  in 
the  poet  offices  of  the  given  State  or  other 
jurisdiction  of  deposit,  as  the  case  may  be, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  former  Postal 
Savings  System  and  the  Treastiry  Depart- 
ment, and 

(3)  the  dollar  amount  of  the  principal  of 
the  total  remaining  deposits. 
All  detarmlnations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treftsory  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  and  not  subject  to 
review  In  any  court. 

(b)  The  irtentlon  balance  remaining  after 
the  final  distribution  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  perpetuity  In  the  trust  ftm4 
account  established  under  section  17  of  the 
Act  of  June  36,  1934  (31  U.a.C.  738p).  for  the 
purpose  of  honoring  claims  by  or  on  behalf 
of  depoeltors,  without  regard  to  any  laws  of 
the  States  or  other  jxirlsdlctlons  of  deposit 
concerning  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  or 
abandoned  property. 


Sac.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
the  trust  fund  established  under  section  17 
of  thfl  Act  of  June  26,  1934  (31  U.S.C.  735p), 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  claims  by  or  on  behalf  of  de- 
positors whenever  the  balance  in  that  trust 
fimd  account  Is  Insufficient  to  pay  such 
claims  as  a  result  of  determinations  and  dis- 
tributions authorized  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demamd 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
s^  5  minutes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  135 
which  provides  for  simplrfled  procedures 
In  distributing  unclaimed  postal  savings 
accoimts  to  the  States  and  other  juris- 
dictions of  deposits.  I  sponsored  this  bill 
on  the  basis  of  an  (^cial  recommenda- 
ticHi  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Postal  Savings  Syst«n  was  termi- 
nated as  of  April  27,  1966 — Public  Law 
89-377.  On  July  1,  1967,  the  remaining 
deposits,  amounting  to  $66.8  millioa  in 
principal  and  interest,  were  transferred 
to  the  Treasury  Department  swid  depos- 
ited in  a  spe<dal  trust  fund  for  liquida- 
tion, m  1970,  the  Post  Office  Department 
transferred  an  additional  $8.3  million  to 
the  Treasury  to  cover  additional  unpaid 
liabilities. 

Since  1967,  83.5  percent  of  the  total  re- 
maining depoeits  in  the  trust  fund  has 
been  liquidated  to  rightful  owners.  How- 
ever, this  liquidation  accounted  for  only 
17.6  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
accounts. 

As  of  February  28, 1971,  there  remain- 
ed 477,500  accounts  with  a  total  liability 
of  $10.7  million,  principal  and  interest. 
Of  the  remaining  accoimts,  35  percent 
are  inactive  since  there  had  been  no  ac- 
tivity for  more  than  20  years. 

Before  the  Treasury  Department  as- 
sumed the  actual  functions  of  liquidating 
the  Postal  Savings  System,  Inquiries 
were  received  from  several  States,  re- 
garding escheat  to  the  States  of  im- 
claimed  deposits  remaining  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  Tlrasury  Department  took  tho 
position  that  they  would  ray  the  amount 
of  designated  unclaimed  deposits  to  a 
State  which  estahhshed,  through  ap- 
propriate State  court  proceedings,  that 
the  escheat  laws  of  a  State  extended  to 
funds  held  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, and  that  the  State  claimed  such 
deposits  as  the  rightful  owner.  The 
Treasury  Department  decided  that  It 
would  not  extend  the  same  rights  to  a 
State  claiming  as  the  custodian  for  the 
rightful  owners. 

The  essential  distinction  between  an 
escheat  law  and  the  State  abandoned 
property  law  is  that  an  escheat  law,  by 
tudicial  proceedings,  subetltutes  the 
State  for  the  private  Individual  deposi- 
tor by  the  transfer  of  the  right  and  title 
to  the  deposits,  while  an  abandoned 
property  law  turns  over  to  the  State  as  a 
custodian,  by  administrative  action,  the 
abandoned  or  unclaimed  property  un- 
til the  claim  is  made  by  the  rightful 
owner. 

Two  States,  Indiana  and  Montana^ 
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gubsequently  joined  by  Ave  other 
gjatej — instituted  suits  in  district  courts 
against  the  United  States,  to  compel  an 
accoimting  for  and  payment  of  \m- 
daimed  deposits  imder  their  abandoned 
property  laws.  However,  the  Treasury 
Department  still  maintained  the  position 
that  they  would  not  recognize  claims 
from  States  claiming  the  unclaimed  de- 
posits under  the  abandoned  property 
laws  in  the  absence  of  final  Judicial  de- 
termination of  this  question. 

Action  on  all  the  court  cases  has  been 
beld  in  abeyance  pending  disposition  of 
this  legislation. 

The  distribution  of  the  unclaimed 
funds,  which  are  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals and  not  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  can  be  effected  in  State  court 
proceedings  which  have  the  necessary 
escheat  laws.  Such  a  process  would  be 
time  consuming,  expen^ve,  and  extreme- 
ly burdensome.  Also,  as  I  have  indicated, 
there  is  a  serioiis  question  of  whether 
there  could  be  any  valid  claims  by  States 
wiiich  do  not  have  appropriate  escheat 
laws  unless  the  State  actually  enacts  sui 
escheat  law  to  take  care  of  tills  situation. 

H.R.  135  provides  a  simplified  pro- 
cedure to  distribute  the  imclaimed  de- 
posits without  any  necessity  for  the  bur- 
densome count  proceedings.  I  believe  this 
would  be  a  fair  and  equitable  method  to 
overcome  the  problem.  The  actual  pro- 
cedure will  be  explained  in  detail  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentlemtin  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  cliaii-maii  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  held  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

New  York  State  share  of  the  unpaid 
funds  is  about  $1.9  million.  Under 
escheat  laws  the  most  New  York  could 
recover  is  about  $400,000.  This  demon- 
strates the  significance  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  beginning,  this 
bin  Is  based  on  an  official  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration.  It  was  re- 
ported from  our  cpmmittee  by  a  record 
vote  of  13  to  3.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
legislation  pass  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  because  several  States  are  with- 
holding court  action  pending  the  out- 
come of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
ofH.R.  135. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  subcommittee 
cbairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Ndc). 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  135.  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Dttlski  for 
himself  and  Congressmen  Corwtt,  Nix, 
and  Derwinski,  was  supported  over- 
whelmingly in  committee  by  Members 
from  the  majority  and  minority. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  135  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
distribute  to  each  of  the  50  States  and 
to  the  District  of  Colimibia.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  IMands,  and  Guam  a  prorata 
balance  of  the  amounts  of  unclaimed 
postal  savings  deposits  while  retaining 
In  the  Treasury  suflScient  funds  to  meet 
future  claims. 

The  Postal  Savings  Sjrstem  was  ended 
by  statute  in  1966.  Today,  approximately 
$11  mUllon  remsiin  in  the  fund  after  ex- 
tensive efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Treasury  Departmetit  and  the  former 


Post  OfiQce  Department  to  reach  de- 
positors with  $10  or  more  in  accounts. 
The  fund  has  been  reduced  from  $65.1 
million  owing  in  principal  and  interest 
to  an  aggregate  UahUity  of  $10,765,101 
as  of  February  28.  1971  in  477,500  ac- 
counts. 

Explanation  or  Bnx 

SECTION    1 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  authorized  under  the  bill  within  60 
days  of  enactment  and  once  every  four 
years  thereafter  to  distribute  to  each 
State  on  a  pro  rata  basis  tbe  remaining 
principal  and  interest  of  unclaimed 
postal  savings  deposits. 

This  distribution  would  be  made  in  lieu 
of  escheat  actions  filed  by  the  various 
States  against  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  a  system  set  up  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment disbursing  unclaimed  postal 
savings  from  those  accounts  which  have 
had  no  activity  for  20  years. 

A  retention  balance  wUl  be  maintained 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  order  to 
meet  unexpected  claims  after  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  to  the  State  have  been 
completed.  This  balance  will  be  main- 
tained in  perpetuity. 

Each  of  the  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Ouam  will  receive  a  share 
based  on  the  ratio  between  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  principal  of  the  unclaimed 
deposits  remaining  as  of  each  determi- 
nation, which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
post  office  of  the  given  State  or  other 
Jurisdiction  of  former  Postal  Savings 
System  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  dollar  amount  of  the  princliMl 
of  the  total  remaining  deposits. 

BBCTION     S 

Section  2  authorizes  appropriations  to 
pay  appropriate  claims  in  the  event  the 
retention  balance  becomes  fully  depleted 
as  a  result  of  future  claims. 

RATIONALE 

On  page  4  of  the  report  a  schedule  is 
Included  which  set  out  the  planned  Ini- 
tial distribution  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  unclaimed  postal  savings 
deposits.  This  is  only  the  first  of  five 
distributions. 

For  example.  New  York  will  receive 
$855,000,  California  will  receive  $495,000, 
Texas  $130,000.  and  Pennsylvania 
$347,000. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  all  that 
can  be  done  to  reach  depositors  has  been 
done.  The  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Postal  Service  have  attempted  to  reach 
all  depositors  at  their  last  known  ad- 
dress with  $10  or  more  on  deposit. 
Many  of  the  477,500  accounts  have 
principal  amounts  on  deposit  of  $1  or  $2. 
"Itilrty-five  percent  of  the  accounts  have 
been  inactive  for  over  20  years.  Thus,  a 
prompt  and  fair  distribution  of  the  re- 
maining funds  is  Impossible. 

Federal  court  decisions  have  held  that 
the  funds  Involved  are  not  Federal  funds, 
they  belong  to  the  depositors  and  as  such 
third  party  actions  against  such  funds 
must  be  brought  In  State  courts.  "Iliis 
means  that  State  governments  seeking 
to  bring  escheat  actions  will  be  able  to 
do  so  in  State  courts.  While  this  right  Is 
important  to  the  States,  such  a  course 


of  action  will  be  costly  to  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Grovemment, 

This  bill  offers  a  way  out  for  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Depositois 
will  be  protected  should  late  or  surprise 
claims  be  made  a«ainst  deposits  since 
the  Treasury  will  retain  a  retention  bal- 
ance. Thit  distribution  of  funds  accord- 
ing to  the  f  cK-mula  set  out  in  the  bill  will 
mean  that  the  States  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  avoid  massive  litigation  re- 
sulting from  escheat  acti(»i.  A  suit  by  the 
States  of  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Texas, 
Ohio,  Colorado,  and  Connecticut,  and  a 
separate  suit  by  the  State  of  Montana 
have  been  stayed  pending  the  passage  of 
legislation  identical  to  B.B..  135. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  HA.  135  in  order 
to  avoid  administrative  and  legal  costs 
and  an  uncalled  for  delay  in  distributing 
to  the  States  and  remaining  unclaimed 
funds  in  the  closed  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yldd 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gkoss)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  method 
by  which  unclaimed  postal  savings  funds 
are  to  be  distributed  among  the  States 
under  the  bill  before  us,  HJR.  135,  is 
apparently  fair  and  efficient,  and  I  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  this  legisiatioD. 

The  method  of  dlstributioii.  in  brief, 
calls  for  the  Department  of  Treasury  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  balance  In 
the  trust  fund  account  ol  the  old  postal 
savings  system  reasonably  needs  to  be 
retained  to  pay  future  claims  from  right- 
ful owners,  and  then  distribute  the  sur- 
plus to  the  50  States  and  four  Jurisdic- 
tions on  a  pro  rata  basis.  The  pro  rata 
basis  is  the  ratio  of  the  balance  of  etch 
State  account  compared  to  the  total 
amount  available  for  current  distribu- 
tion. There  will  be  five  distributions  un- 
der the  legislation,  in  5  calendar  years, 
with  a  final  retention  balance  to  be  per- 
manently held  to  pay  future  claims. 

The  details  of  this  procedure  have  been 
explained  by  others  and  I  will  not  be 
repetitious. 

Spc^esmen  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment testified  at  length  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Facilities  as  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  It  is  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Department  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  eliminate  significant  burdens 
BJid  expenses  for  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  escheat  proceed- 
ings in  the  State  courts.  I  accept  the  De- 
partment's position  on  this  score,  and 
support  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  be  helpful 
in  providing  a  means  for  the  liquidation 
of  these  unclaimed  funds. 

However,  I  want  to  raise  one  flag  at 
caution.  The  legislation,  as  now  drafted, 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  claims  whenever  the 
balance  in  the  trust  fund  is  Insufficient 
to  pay  valid  claims.  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  Is  my 
intent,  and  I  believe  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  authorization  will  never 
be  used;  that  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
will  administer  the  liquidation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  postal  savings  account 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not  find  him- 
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sary  funds  out  of  the  moneys  to  be 
tributed  to  pay  valid  claim£.  I  hope 
House  will  agree  that  this  is  the  wfcent 
of  the  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recoounend  the  en^t 
meat  of  H.R.  135. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  hand  a 
book  entitled  'The  History  Of  The  Bur- 
plus  Revenue  Of  1837,"  a  book  which  I 
borrowed  from  the  library  of  Congress. 
It  shows  that  in  1837  this  Oovermtient 
had  some  surplus  revenue.  It  is  hatil  to 
believe  that  was  ever  i>ossible  in  the  light 
of  what  we  see  happening  today.  tThis 
surplus  revenue  was  distributed  to  several 
States,  some  25  of  them,  such  as  New 
York,  which  got  $4,014,520.71— and  New 
York  has  never  repaid  the  Government  a 
dollar  of  this  money  that  w£is  hsindod  as 
a  loan,  nor  has  it  paid  any  interesit  on 
the  money. 

Pennsylvania  got  $2,867,514.78 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, will  I  am  sure,  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  "Show-Me  State"  got 
$382,375.30,  and  has  never  paid  a  <Iime 
of  principal  on  the  loan,  or  a  penrjy  of 
interest. 

Tennessee  got  $1,433,767.5«. 

I  say  to  my  friends  from  California!  you 
got  nothing,  and  we  got  nothing  in  Iowa. 
There  are  several  of  the  States  that  got 
nothing,  because  they  did  not  exlat  in 
1837.  They  were  not  around  for  |that 
handout.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
shaking  his  head,  but  Illinois  got  $177.- 
919.44. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired.         ] 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yi«d  2 
additiwial  minutes  to  the  gentlaman 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross).  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

And  Illinois  has  not  repaid  a  dollar.  It 
has  been  estimated  In  some  quarters,  that 
If  the  States  had  paid  2-percent  intarest 
compounded  from  1837  to  the  present 
day,  they  would  owe  about  $13  billion, 
including  the  original  handout.  I  no 
presence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Henderson)  .  North 
llna  got  $1,433,726.39.  If  I  could  find 
simple  way  to  do  it  in  this  legislation.  I 
would  to  say  to  you  who  got  the  1837 
handout  that  you  must  forgo  participa- 
tion In  this  postal  savings  handout^  and 
give  the  States  of  Iowa,  Florida.  Cali- 
fornia, and  others  preferred  treatmeht  at 
this  time.  J 

Incidentally,  there  Is  the  State  of  Pfeim- 
sylvania,  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentl«man 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nrx),  that  his 
State  got  $2.867.514.78— and  it  is  stiU 
owed.  I 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  willj  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleinan. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  gentleman,  my  friend  from 
Iowa,  would  yield  for  a  query  or  pow- 
wow in  the  time-phase  of  Indian|  ter- 
ritory. 

I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  g^tle- 
man's  mind  that  we  just  voted  fori  pay- 
ing repaiations  to  the  Indians  for, land 
that  was  taken  up  prior  to  the  daJte  of 
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the  bill  wherein  we  did  historically  dis- 
solve the  excess  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 
He  will  recall  that  it  was  shortly  after 
that  we  also  dispersed  some  lands  im- 
der  the  "Homestead  law".  The  statement 
is  going  aroimd  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  come  back  into  control  in 
fee  simple  of  more  than  34  percent  of 
the  U.S.  land  acreage  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  that  is  more  land  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  an  Indian  name.  Whether  Mis- 
souri has  repaid  this  "loan" — which  was 
never  intended  to  be  repaid,  and  on  which 
final  payments  were  made  because  of 
the  scandals  of  the  next  administration — 
is  academic  if  not  historic. 

I  have  read  that  history  a  bit,  too. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing,  but  I  am  Just  a  little  bit  surprised 
that  instead  of  trying  to  get  Iowa's  hand 
into  the  till  and  require  Missouri  to  pay  a 
loan  that  he  is  not  recommending  that 
we  forgo  this  dispersion  to  the  States 
on  a  pro  rata  btisis,  and  simply  leave  it 
in  the  defunct  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  good  suggestion 
but.  of  course.  It  will  not  be  done  that 
way.  But  I  do  suggest  that  Missouri  step 
aside  and  let  some  of  the  rest  of  tis 
climb  on  the  gravy  train. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  want  to 
make  the  observation  that  that  is  the 
only  occasion  that  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ever  got  somethliig  for  nothing. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  SpetUcer.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hoped  the  gentleman  is  not  going  to 
pursue  his  line,  as  I  thought  he  might, 
and  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have  a  def- 
icit-sharing bill  rather  than  a  revenue - 
sharing  bill  as  some  have  proposed— and 
that  such  deficit-sharing  legislation  be 
limited  to  those  States  he  enumerated  as 
recipients  from  the  1837  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  suggestion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<  Mr.  DiRwiNSKi) . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
points  in  favor  of  this  bill  have  been 
weil  emphasized.  I  would  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
i^ommittee  reminded  us  that  the  formula 
worked  out  is  consistent  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
individuals  who  have  yet  to  claim  their 
funds  from  this  system. 

Our  action  this  afternoon  will  be  con- 
sistent with  that  termination  of  the 
postal  savings  system.  However,  since  we 
were  treated  to  an  unexpected  history 
lesson  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
only  wish  to  observe,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentlenu^n  from  Iowa, 
that  Uie  reason  the  Federal  Govwnment 
back  in  1837  had  a  surplus  and  could  re- 
distribute it  was  because  at  that  time 
the  President  was  a  JefTersonian  Demo- 
crat and  unlike  the  present  day  Demo- 


crats who  are  wild-eyed  spenders,  the 
JeCfersonian  Democrats  traditionally 
looked  after  the  best  Interests  of  the 
taxpayers.  But  history  has  distorted  and 
altered  the  performance  of  that  once 
great  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJl. 
135,  I  rise  in  its  support  and  urge  Its 
prompt  approval. 

This  legislation  is,  in  my  opini(Mi,  a 
sound  and  necessary  step  toward  com- 
pletion of  the  action  which  the  Otwigress 
took  5  years  ago  when  it  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  terminate  the  Postal  Savings 
System  and  liquidate  its  funds.  That  was 
done  because  of  the  steady  decline  in 
Postal  Savings  depositors,  greater  finan- 
cial opportunities  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,  and  because  the  costs  of 
the  system  had  begim  to  exceed  Its  in- 
come as  well  as  its  value  to  the  public 
and  the  Government. 

On  July  1.  1967,  the  remaining  funds 
of  tihe  Postal  Savings  System  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  for  deposit  in  a 
trust  fund  for  unclaimed  moneys  and  for 
llqiiidation.  The  total  transfer  from  the 
Post  Ofllce  Department  to  the  Treasury 
amounted  to  $65,139,000.  As  of  the  end 
of  February  1971,  there  remained  an  ag- 
gregate liability  of  $10.7  million  of  im- 
paid  and  unclaimed  accounts.  I  should 
point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  addition 
to  the  general  publicity  about  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  system,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment took  steps  to  notify  depositors  with 
Inactive  accounts  of  $10  or  more  in  un- 
paid principal  at  their  last  known 
address. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
has  two  main  objectives.  First,  because 
the  States  and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  the  right  to  escheat  the  un- 
claimed postal  savings  accounts,  the  pro- 
posal imder  consideration  would  permit 
the  States  to  share  In  the  unclaimed 
fimds  in  a  sound  manner  without  the 
effort  and  expense  required  by  the  escheat 
procedure.  And  second,  the  legislation 
preserves  the  right  of  all  future  claim- 
ants to  look  directly  to  the  United  States 
for  their  money,  promptly  upon  submis- 
sion of  their  claims  on  the  basis  of  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  proposes 
an  orderly  and  equitable  distribution  of 
the  imclaimed  moneys  among  the  50 
States  and  four  jurisdictions  of  deposit. 
The  formula  for  distribution  worked  out 
by  the  Treasiur  Department  In  this  bill 
is  fair  and  the  enactment  of  the  bill  H Jl. 
135  will  serve  a  beneficial  purpose  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jaeld? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and  I  appreciated 
his  history  lesson,  but  I  am  concerned 
with  the  legislation  before  us. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  rationalize 
why  it  is  necessary  to  have  section  2 
in  the  bill  under  consideration,  which 
says  that  funds  are  herewith  appropri- 
ated as  may  be  necessary — ^whlch  is  the 
way  we  set  up  future  unlimited  back- 
door raids  on  the  Treasury — are  author- 
ized for  funding  this  dispersion  of  per- 
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sonal  savings  now  held  in  excess  by  the 
05.  Treasury.  We  go  to  great  length  in 
the  bill  and  conunittee  report  to  see  that 
ve  will  always  keep  a  balance,  and  after 
the  fifth  or  sixth  distribution,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  still  maintain 
that  position,  and  yet  we  are  appropriat- 
ing more  money  out  of  the  General 
Treasury.  Now,  why? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  reason,  may  I 
advise  the  gentleman — and  the  gentle- 
0ian  in  effect  has  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion—under the  formula,  under  all  the 
figures  and  information  we  have  at  our 
disposal,  it  will  not  be  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  legal  experts  of  the  Treasury 
say  that  this  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
complications  that  are  inherent  In  this 
situation.  It  is  not  our  intent,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  pointed  out,  that  this 
should  ever  be  the  case,  but  for  technical 
reasons  this  provision  was  deemed  nec- 

Mr.  HALL.  A  very  sophisticated  ex- 
planation. I  thank  the  gentleman- 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White)  .  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee 

Ml-  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  examin- 
ing this  particular  bill.  I  conclude  that 
we  are  not  being  entirely  consistent  in 
our  application  of  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  the  bill,  if  it  becomes 
law,  will  be  proper  law.  For  example,  the 
deposits  made  under  the  postal  savings 
were  made  by  individuals  and  the  money 
went  to  the  U.S.  Government.  The  States 
never  deposited  this  money  themselves. 
The  money  was  not  deposited  in  the 
States  themselves  as,  for  example,  in  a 
bank.  Most  of  the  State  escheat  laws  of 
this  country  deal  with  money  deposited 
in  the  States  or  property  therein.  But 
this  money  is  not  so.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment remains  liable  under  this  bill.  Why 
should  this  money  held  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment be  distributed  to  the  States  and 
yet  hold  the  United  States  liable  on 
claims? 

Now,  the  author  does  project  a  trust 
fund  that  he  feels  will  take  care  of  future 
claims,  but  the  person  making  the  esti- 
mate of  future  claims  could  be  wrong. 
What  this  bill  proposes  is  that  the  Statas 
that  never  deposited  the  money,  never 
held  the  money  within  the  State,  shall 
not  be  liable  but  shall  receive  the  gratuity 
of  the  money,  and  yet  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment shall  remain  liable  in  the  future. 
The  estimate  of  future  claims  under 
which  the  trust  retention  is  made  could 
be  completely  erroneous.  This  is  a  mobile 
society.  Many  people  have  made  their 
purchases  of  postal  savings  from  one 
State,  and  then  moved  to  another  State, 
why  should  the  original  State  where  none 
of  the  money  nor  receipt  Is  held  have  a 
right  to  this  money?  You  cannot  say  that 
this  distribution  is  equitable. 

I  think  the  money  should  go  back  to 
the  T53.  Treasury,  in  the  general  fimds 
to  pay  future  claims  and  for  the  general 
purposes  of  Government.  This  money  was 
deposited  with  the  U.S.  Government,  was 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  with  a 
right  of  redemption  by  individuals,  and 
therefore  should  remain  with  the  U.S. 
Oovemment. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  .  a  cochairman 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  abolished 
the  Postal  Savings  DepKXslt  System  in 
March  of  1966  because  it  was  no  longer 
useful  as  a  savings  system.  It  was  no 
longer  a  serviceable  system  because  In- 
terest i-ates  were  limited  by  law  to  2 
percent  annually  and  this  was  only  to  be 
p€dd  on  a  maximum  principal  of  $2,500. 
Our  problem  with  the  Postal  Savings 
System  has  not  been  ended.  Ten  and  a 
half  million  dollars  in  unclaimed  de- 
posits Is  still  in  the  custody  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  477.500  accounts. 
Thifty-flve  percent  of  these  accounts 
have  had  no  activity  for  over  20  years. 
This  aggregate  balance  is  threaten- 
ing to  be  the  cause  of  more  litigation  t^ 
State  governments  against  the  Treasury 
than  one  would  think  possible. 

State  governments  have  brought  es- 
cheat actions  in  State  courts  against 
deposits  located  within  the  States.  This 
is  a  costly  process  for  the  States  as  well 
as  the  Treasury.  Federal  court  decisions 
hold  that  is  proper  for  the  States  to 
bring  such  actions  In  State  courts  since 
these  funds  belong  to  the  depositor  and 
are  not  Federal  funds. 

In  addition,  a  lawsuit  filed  in  1968  by 
the  States  of  Indiana,  West  Virginia, 
Texas,  Ohio,  Ccrforado  and  Connecticut 
against  the  U.S.  Treasury  was  stayed 
pending  the  passage  or  defeat  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

The  Treasury  and  postal  service  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  in  trying  to  reach 
all  depositors  in  miclaimed  accounts. 
Letters  were  forwarded  to  all  depositors 
In  accounts  with  $10  or  more  on  deposit. 
Extensive  publicity  campaigns  wei'e  car- 
ried out  to  inform  the  public  about  the 
availability  of  such  fimds. 

As  a  result,  the  liability  In  1966  of 
$65.1  million  has  been  reduced  to  $10.5 
million. 

But.  the  Federal  Government  Is  at  the 
end  of  Its  rope.  Everything  himianly 
possible  has  been  done  to  reach  depos- 
itors. The  States  are  threatening  mas- 
sive litigation  under  either  a  custody 
doctrine  or  imder  their  own  escheat 
statutes.  The  funds  cannot  be  main- 
tained indefinitely  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
because  they  are  not  public  fimds  and 
they  are  subject  to  lawful  claims  by 
depositors  and  possible  third  parties 
lawsuits. 

The  question  is  how  to  distribute  such 
unclaimed  funds  to  the  States  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  enough  on 
hand  to  meet  surprise  claims  by  de- 
positors. 

This  bill  does  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive by  making  a  series  of  five  annual 
distributions  to  the  States  and  four 
other  jurisdictions — the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islaivds, 
and  Guam — according  to  a  ratio  be- 
tween the  balance  of  each  State  account 
based  on  the  dollar  amount  on  deposit 
in  a  jurisdiction  to  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  principal  of  the  total  remaining  de- 
posits. 
The  first  distribution  would  be  made 


within  60  days  after  enactment,  and 
subsequent  distributions  would  be  made 
oh  such  dates  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  set  during  the  following 
4  years. 

A  balance  will  be  finally  retained  after 
the  fifth  anntal  distribution  and  will  be 
held  available  in  perpetuity  to  pay  fu- 
ture claims.  If  such  a  fund  Is  tnsuffl- 
cient,  the  Treasury  will  seek  appropria- 
tions to  make  up  the  difference. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  Federal 
Government  will  avoid  massive  litiga- 
tion, the  States  and  other  prc^jer  juris- 
dictions will  receive  a  just  share  of  un- 
claimed deposits,  and  depositors  or  their 
heirs  who  have  not  made  claims  will  be 
able  to  do  so  against  a  retention  bedance. 
I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scott)  . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  Frankly,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned at  all  about  the  revenue  sharing 
that  went  on  in  1837  discussed  a  moment 
ago.  I  just  wish — and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  share  this 
view — I  wish  the  financial  situation  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time  was  such 
that  we  did  have  a  surplus  that  we  could 
share  with  the  States  of  the  country. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  good 
bill,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  support  to  the  bill,  HJi.  135.  This 
legislation,  which  is  a  reconmiendation  of 
the  administration,  will  establish  an 
equitable  procedure  for  the  distribution 
among  the  States:  of  the  unclaimed  funds 
in  the  postal  savings  system. 

The  Postal  Savings  System  was  termi- 
nated as  of  April  27,  1966,  under  Public 
Law  8&-377,  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  simplify  the  liquidation  of  the  un- 
claimed funds  of  the  account  and  to  in- 
sure a  retention  balance  and  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  for 
the  payment  of  any  claims  in  the  future. 
The  alternative  of  this  legislation  Is  for 
the  States  to  initiate  cumbersome  and 
costly  court  proceedings — ^whlch  proceed- 
ings would  also  be  costly  to  the  Federal 
Government — in  order  to  escheat  the 
unclaimed  funds  of  deposit.  I  believe  that 
the  procedure  set  forth  under  H.R.  135 
is  superior  in  that  it  foregoes  such  court 
action  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
right  of  each  depositor  to  call  upon  the 
United  States  for  payment  of  a  valid 
claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  135  provides  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  a 
reasonable  determination  as  to  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  future  claims  of  right- 
ful owners  and  then  to  distribute  the 
balance  among  the  50  States  and  four 
jurisdictions  of  deposit  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  In  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee, spokesmen  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment have  estimated  that  the  Initial  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  will  be  $5 
million,  out  of  the  total  of  $10.7  million 
in  unpaid  principal  and  interest  in  the 
fund. 
There  will  be  four  subsequent  dlstribu- 
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tlcms  in  four  siicceeding  calendar  years, 
with  a  perm&nait  retention  fund  to  re- 
main with  the  Treaaury  Department  for 
the  payment  of  future  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
carries  all  the  necessary  safeguar<|5  for 
the  equitable  dlspoasl  of  these  tmclatmed 
accounts,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  each 
depositor  who  currently  has  a  valid  claim 
to  money  in  the  savings  fund  is  fully 
protected.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  HJi.  135  Is  necessary  and  sound 
legislation  and  that  we  will  move  to«rard 
its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  ILufDLiir),  a 
member  of  our  committee.  { 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HA,  136 
will  tarn  over  to  the  States  imclaimed 
postal  savings  d^xxsits,  which  est  de- 
posited within  State  Jiirlsdlctions  in  five 
annual  Installments.  The  jurlsdlctiotis  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Eico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  will  also 
be  included  in  this  distribution.  Thlb  bill 
will  nnally  distribute  most  of  the  rwtain- 
ing  funds  in  the  Postal  Savings  System 
which  was  abolished  by  Congress  In  1966. 

Under  this  legislation,  for  exaJiple. 
TMOLS  win  receive  $130,000  as  an  i^tlal 
distribution.  California  will  receive  $495,- 
000,  New  York  $855,000,  and  Pentisyl- 
vanla  will  receive  $347,000. 

The  formula  of  distribution  is  leased 
on  a  ratio  between  the  balance  of  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  principal  <rf  un- 
claimed deposits  remaining  as  of  each 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  have  been  deposited  in 
the  post  oflices  of  the  givoi  State  or  jur- 
isdiction of  deposit,  as  the  case  tovf  be, 
and  the  dollar  amount  of  the  principal 
of  the  total  remaining  deposits. 

This  bill  is  the  only  solution  to  ah  in- 
creasingly complex  problem  over  the 
small  remaining  unclaimed  deposits  In 
the  custody  of  the  Treastur  Department. 

The  Treasury  and  Postal  E>epartDftents 
have  contacted  the  last  known  address 
of  every  depositor  with  $10  or  m<^  In 
account.  They  conducted  since  1M6  an 
effective  public  relations  campaign  de- 
signed to  reach  all  postal  savings  deposi- 
tors  with  daims. 

Their  campaign  was  successful  In  that 
the  aggregate  liability  of  $65.1  million 
was  reduced  to  $10.5  million  as  of  F^ra- 
ary  28.  1971.  But  this  Uabilltf  of 
$10.5  million  is  scattered  through  477,- 
500  accounts.  A  total  of  143,644  of  these 
accounts  have  only  a  balance  of  $1  or  $2. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  same  kind  oi  ef- 
fort will  substantially  reduce  the  reifain- 
inc  llablUty. 

The  States  are  threatening  to  sua  un- 
der their  escheat  statutes  for  thosQ  un- 
claimed deposits  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions. In  addition,  a  suit  was  flledi  smd 
suspended  by  stipulation  by  the  Spates 
of  Indiana,  West  Virginia.  Texas,  Ohio, 
Colorado.  Connecticut,  and  Montana. 
The  stipulation  was  based  on  the  retom- 
mendation  by  the  Treasury  Deparqnent 
and  Introduction  of  legislation  identical 
to  this.  Should  this  legislation  fall  t^day, 
it  is  likely  that  these  same  States^  and 
others,  soch  aa  New  York,  will  ffia  new 


suits  Involving  the  Treasiuy  in  mtissive 
litigation. 

The  depositor  who  has  not  claimed 
money  on  deposit  may  be  able  to  do  so 
in  the  future  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
because  a  retention  balance  to  pay  sur- 
prise claims  will  be  kept  on  hand  by  the 
Treasury.  Should  this  fund  be  InsufB- 
cient,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by 
appropriated  funds. 

This  legislation  slashes  a  "Gordian 
knot"  which,  if  left  tied  as  Is.  could  em- 
broil the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  endless  htlgation  and  paper- 
work. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  HJl.  135. 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  H.R.  135  as  the  only  solution 
to  an  administrative  tangle  that  may 
result  In  costly  litigation  In  relation  to 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money 
which  the  Treasury  Department  holds  sis 
a  custodian. 

Congress  abolished  the  Postal  Saving 
System  in  1966.  At  that  time  the  total  lia- 
bility to  depositors  was  $85.1  million. 
Because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
balance  was  reduced  to  $10.5  million  on 
February  28  of  this  year. 

The  problem  faced  by  the  Treasury 
Department  which  is  now  the  sole  custo- 
dian of  remaining  unclaimed  postal  de- 
posits is  that  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  reach  depositors  has  been  done 
smce  1966.  Because  tiiese  funds  are  im- 
claimed.  State  governments  may  bring 
escheat  actions  against  individual  ac- 
counts and  several  States  have  brought  a 
multiparty  action  seeking  custody  from 
the  U5.  Treasury  of  deposits  which  are 
unclaimed  and  within  their  Jurisdictions. 

The  Treasury  answered  the  suit 
brought  in  Indiana,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
OMo.  Colorado,  and  Connecticut  by  ask- 
ing for  a  stay  of  proceedings  by  stipula- 
tion by  the  parties  if  the  Treasury  would 
request  that  the  legislation  before  us 
today  be  introduced  in  the  Congress.  It 
was  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  was  rein- 
troduced m  this  Congress  as  HJl.  135. 
The  suit  was  stayed  by  stipulation. 

This  bill  would  distribute  to  the  States, 
once  each  year  for  5  years,  an  amount  of 
money  fixed  by  formula.  TTie  formula  is 
based  on  a  ratio  between  the  balance  of 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  principal  of  the 
unclaimed  deposits  remaining  as  of  each 
determination,  which  had  been  deposited 
In  the  post  offices  of  the  given  States  or 
other  Jurisdiction  of  deposit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
former  Poet  Office  Department  and 
Treasury  Dei>artment  and  the  dollar 
amoimt  of  the  principal  of  the  total  re- 
maining deposits. 

A  retention  baltmce  will  be  maintained 
In  perpetuity  to  pay  surprise  claims  by 
Treasury  and  If  such  estimated  balance 
is  insufficient  the  Treasury  Department 
win  be  able  to  make  up  the  difference 
out  of  appropriated  fxmds. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  avoid  a 
lengthy  legal  dispute  between  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
lUco,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
the  Treasury  Department  over  the  com- 
paratlrely  small  remainder  of  unclaimed 


deposits.  There  is  in  addition  the  threat 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  States 
to  initiate  thousands  of  escheat  actions 
in  order  to  reach  unclaimed  deposits. 

The  $10.5  million  in  477,500  unclaimed 
postal  savings  accoimts  with  an  average 
liability  of  $18  may  prove  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  terrible  administrative  and  legal 
tangle,  the  final  cost  of  which  could  equal 
a  figure  comparable  to  the  total  value  of 
the  fund  itself  m  time  and  paperwork. 
For  instance,  143,644  of  these  accounts 
have  a  balance  of  $1  or  $2.  There  is  no 
commonsense  way  to  reach  these 
amounts  except  through  legislation  such 
as  HA.  135. 

When  Federal  coiuls  determined  that 
postal  savings  deposits  were  the  pnH>erty 
of  the  depositors  and  as  such  the  amounts 
were  subject  to  legal  action  in  State 
couits  by  third  parties,  they  make  the 
solution  before  us  today  in  H.R.  135  the 
only  practical  solution. 

HJi.  135  is  a  commoi^sense  piece  of 
legislation.  I  urge  its  i>assage. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  135. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  H.R.  135,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 


EXTENDING        THE        PRESIDENT'S 
REORGANIZATION  AUTHORITY 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6283)  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
Congress  reorganization  plans  concern- 
ing agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  6283 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  905  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  C3ode  Is  amended  by  atrtklng 
out  "April  1,  1971",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "AprU  1,  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  903  of 
Utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "and  to  each  House  while 
it  is  In  session"  the  following:  ",  and  further- 
more shall  not  transmit  more  than  one  such 
plan  to  Congrees  within  any  period  of  thirty 
consecutive  days". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection   (a)    of  section  90fi  of 
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Utt<  6  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6) ,  and  by  strlUng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ",  or",  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6) 
the  foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  dealing  with  more  than  one  logically 
consistent  subject  matter." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

iix.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myaelf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6283  wUl  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  submit 
reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress 
until  April  1,  1973.  The  most  recent  ex- 
tension expired  on  April  1,  last.  The  bill 
was  reported  without  a  dissenting  vote 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  le^lation  was  requested  by  the 
Nixon  administration  in  an  executive 
commimication  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  dated 
February  1,  1971.  Sections  2  and  3  of  the 
bill,  however,  were  originated  in  the 
committee,  based  on  a  concern  of  many 
years  which  we  have  had  in  the  manner 
in  which  reorganization  plans  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (5 
UB.C.  901-913)  permits  tiie  President  to 
submit  reorganization  plans  which  may 
transfer,  consolidate,  or  abolish  Federal 
agencies  and  functions.  Such  a  pltm  then 
becomes  law  unless,  within  60  days, 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  passes  a 
resolution  of  dlsi^jproval. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  proposes  that  the 
President  shall  not  submit  more  than 
one  such  plan  within  any  period  of  30 
consecutive  days.  This  is  simply  to  pre- 
vent our  committee  from  being  over- 
loaded with  plans  at  any  one  time, 
thereby  not  being  able  to  give  each  of 
them  the  attention  and  scrutiny  it  de- 
serves. I  assure  you  that  w(!  £ire  going  to 
carefully  analyze  all  reorganization 
pluis  so  that  our  recommendations  to 
the  House  will  be  based  on  sound  knowl- 
edge. I  beUeve  that  if  the  plans  are 
spaced  at  least  30  days  apart  we  can  do 
the  Job  we  should  properly  do. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  proposes  that  a 
plan  deal  only  with  "one  logically  con- 
sistent subject  matter."  This  will  prevent 
tbe  submission  of  omnibus  plans  cover- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  actions  on  unrelaU;- 
ed  subject  matters.  It  is  enough  that  a 
reorganization  plan  deal  with  one  clear- 
cut  subject  matter.  In  this  way  the  Con- 
gress can  express  its  intention  clearly 
and  without  the  confusion  that  naay  be 
faused  by  a  combination  of  unrelated 
)3atters. 

These  amendments  to  the  basic  SM:t  are 
reasonable  and  will  be  ben^dal  to  the 
eatecutlve  branch  and  the  Congress.  They 
in  no  way  alter  the  eflfectlveneBs  of  the 
Beorgamzation  Act  nor  will  they  Impair 
the  President's  ability  to  formulate  and 
submit  plans  in  any  significant  way.  The 
administration  prefers  not  to  have  these 
limitations,  but  indicated  they  were  In 
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fact  following  the  suggested  procedure 
informally. 

It  may  also  interest  Members  to  know 
that  in  the  fiHl  21  yettfs  the  act  has  been 
in  effect,  90  reorganization  plsuis  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  70 
of  these  were  acceptable  to  the  Congress 
and  became  law. 

You  will  note  in  our  report,  on  page  4, 
that  we  concur  with  the  estimate  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
this  legislation  will  not  require  any  addi- 
tional direct  expenditure  of  funds. 

We  believe  the  Reorganization  Act  has 
proved  its  value  and  stood  the  test  of 
time.  The  2-year  extension  should  give 
the  President  adequate  opportunity  to 
employ  this  tool  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  our  vast  governmwatal  estabUsh- 
nient  and  obtain  such  economies  as  may 
be  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
supiKxrt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Ml-.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  coauthors  of  HJl.  6283  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
Executive  Reorgsuiization  Act  for  an 
additional  2  years. 

This  act  authQri^es  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  plans  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies by  means  of  transfer,,  consolidation, 
or.  abolition.  IS-  the  Congress  does  not 
within  60  da^s  vote  to  disapprove  a  re- 
organization proposal,  it  shall  take  effect. 

A  number  of  safeguards  have  been 
built  Into  this  procedure  over  the  years. 
For  one,  pnly  one  House  need  vote 
against  a  plan  to  kill  It.  Second,  the  re- 
organization procedure  may  not  be  used 
to  establish  a  new  department.  Third,  a 
plan  may  not  create  new  legal  authority. 
This  last  pc^t  is  most  Impc^iant  be- 
cause it  assures  that  the  reorganization 
procedure  may  only  be  used  to  rationalize 
structure  and  not  to  subvert  Congress 
authority  to  legislate. 

The  Reorganization  Act  is,  then,  solely 
a  means  to  enable  the  President,  upon 
concurrence  of  the  Congress,  to  make 
Government  oiieratlons  more  efficient 
and  eoonomical  in  order  to:  Promote  bet- 
ter execution  of  the  laws,  reduce  expendi- 
tures. Increase  efficiency  in  Government 
operations,  abolish  unnecessary  agencies, 
and  eliminate  duplication  of  effort.  No 
one,  in  my  opinion,  can  quarrel  with 
these  objectives. 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommended 
the  enactment  of  reorganization  legisla- 
tion and  such  a  provision.  In  one  form 
or  another,  has  been  m  effect  smce  Pres- 
ident Roosevelfs  first  administration. 
Since  1949,  when  the  ect  enacted  to  a 
form  very  similar  to  that  now  before  us, 
90  reorganizations  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  and  71  have  been  im- 
proved. To,  to  my  mind,  clearly  demon- 
strates that  this  authority  has  not  been 
misused  by  the  Executive  authority,  but 
rather  has  met  with  general  acceptance 
by  the  Congress.  Establishment  of  the 
Environmoital  Protection  Agency  and 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  are  two  recent  examples 
of  the  effective  use  of  Uie  Reorganization 
Act  to  improve  the  operations  of  Govern- 


ment. By  the  same  token,  however,  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  rejected  approxi- 
mately 26  percent  of  the  plans  proposed 
also  shows  that  it  has  not  abandoned  its. 
legislative  responsibility,  but  rather  has  i 
maintained  a  careful  scrutiny  over  this 
authority. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  need 
arises  for   improved   Government   effi- 
ciency and  econ(miy.  Billions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent  annually  on  programs  to 
Improve  the  welfare,  health,  and  economy 
of  our  people.  Yet,  all  aroimd  us  we 
witness   failures   in   education. '  health, ' 
housing,  manpower  training,  transpor- 
tation,  environmental   protection,    and 
mimy  other  vital  areas  of  life.  Many  of 
these  failures  can  be  attributed  to  poor^ 
organization,  inefficient  operations,  and' 
antiquated  delivery  mechanisms.  j 

Government,  if  it  is  to  deal  effectively" 
with  current  preblems  and  issues,  mu&t ; 
be  alive,  vigorous,  and  aggressive.  New ' 
legislation  is  being  enacted  with  each 
passing  Congress,  priorities,  and  goals  are 
regularly  changing,  and  functions   are 
being  altered  to  meet  new  demands.  In 
order  to  keep  pace  with  this  ever-chang- 
ing  posture.   Government   organization 
must  be  flexible,  capable  of  changing,  and 
able  to  adjust.  Otherwise,  stagnation  and 
decay  will  overwhelm  existing  institu- 
tions and  defeat  program  objectives. 

President  Nixon  put  it  succinctly  in  his 
message  to  Congress  in  1969,  calling  for 
an  extCTision  ci  this  legislation  at  tha* 
time : 

N«w  times  call  for  new  Ideas  and  fresh  ap- 
proaches. To  m«et  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  to;  achieve  a  new  level  of 
efflciency,  the  executive  branch  requires  flex- 
ibility in  Us  organization.  Oovernment  orga- 
nization Is  created  to  serve,  not  to  exist; 
as  functions  change,  the  organization  must 
be  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  those  changee. 

The  Nation's  margin  of  error  has  nar- 
rowed considerably  in  recent  years.  Utili- 
zation of  the  Reorganization  Act  process 
can  and  does  provide  an  efficient  de\ice 
for  improving  Government  effectively 
and  expeditiously.  In  so  doing,  however, 
safeguards  are  maintained  as  indicated 
above.  To  fmlher  these  safeguards  the 
Committee  has  added  two  amendments 
to  this  legislation:  First,  to  limit  the 
number  of  plans  the  President  may  sub- 
mit to  Congress  to  net  more  than  one 
within  any  period  of  30  consecutive  days, 
and,  seccmd,  to  prohibit  the  submission 
of  a  plan  that  detJs  with  more  than  one 
logically  consistent  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Sptakex.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question. 

Does  this  extension  carry  with  It  any 
directive,  suggestion,  or  recommendation 
that  there  be  studied  now  in  the  reorga- 
nization plan  some  decentralization  of 
the  physical  plant  of  the  Capital  of  the 
Government  In  the  District  of  ColonAda? 

Mr.  HOLmELD.  No.  This  Is  tiie  basic 
act  that  gives  the  President  authority  to 
send  up  such  plans  as  he  feds  may  be 
necessary. 
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Mr.  RONCALIO.  Does  the  chalnn«n 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  that  the 
Congress  ought  to  concern  Itself  with  the 
need  to  decentralize  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  avoid 
the  choking  and  congestion  and  utiln- 
habitability  that  seems  to  be  Impreadng 
Itself  on  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  forth  a  very  complicated  wA- 
ject  matter.  There  has  been  consider- 
able decentralization,  as  the  gentletnan 
knows.  Now  the  President  of  the  Uijlted 
States  is  recommending,  in  substantive 
legislation  having  nothing  to  do  With 
this,  the  concentration  of  seven  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  Into  fout.  So 
I  think  the  gentleman's  philosophy 
should  certainly  be  looked  into.  It' will 
be  a  matter  that  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress, maybe  not  on  this  specific  point 
but  it  could  be  before  the  Con«re«  on 
this  specific  i>oint  if  the  President  wants 
to  send  up  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  cljiAlr- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  igen- 
tleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  ^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  and  appreciate  his  prefatory 
explanations.  I 

The  two  items  that  have  been  ajdded 
worry  me  just  a  little  bit  as  to  consis- 
tency within  the  overall  purview  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
I  might  say  in  introducing  my  quaption 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman,  I  am  not 
sure  that  even  though  that  was  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  f.rst  Hoover  Commis- 
sion it  has  always  been  well  received  by 
the  dtetlnguished  committee  which  has 
not  always  approved  reorganization  acts 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  very  clear  about  the  seat  oi  the 
Government  and  the  organization  qf  the 
Government  by  the  people's  electee^  rep- 
resentatives. Honestly  this  act  of  >  1949 
allowed  a  "veto  in  reverse" — not  a  veto 
by  the  chief  administrative  officer  qf  the 
executive  branch,  but  a  veto  in  relverse 
by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive's reorganization  plans,  as  and  iiC  one 
or  the  other  body  of  the  Congress  ncted 
within  so  many  days.  Second,  those  days 
have  been  reduced  progressively  from 
the  original  law.  which  was  90  days, .to  60 
days,  and  one  time  last  year  we  ameMided 
it  to  include  a  30-day  revision  of  ope  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  proposals. 

With  that  background ' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  the  g^tle- 
msm  is  mistaken  on  the  30  days.  The  30 
days  included  in  this  bUl,  only  has  to  do 
with  the  sending  up  of  a  plan. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that  perfect- 
ly. Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  The  60  days!  still 
obtains. 

Mr.  HALL.  Actually,  it  limits  the 
President  to  12  plans  or  one  reorgainiza- 
tion  plan  a  month  in  any  1  year,  which 
gets  down  to  my  final  question*  My 
reference  to  the  30  days  action  by  one  or 
tte  other  body  was  with  regard  to  a  sin- 
gle piece  of   reorganization  legislation 


we  adopted  last  year  after  having  re- 
duced it  from  the  original  90  to  60  days 
for  the  current  action  which  must  be  en- 
gaged in  by  one  or  the  other  body. 

I  will  say  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  for  the  past  7  years.  It  has  been 
60  days. 

Anyway,  with  that  background,  if  we 
do  limit  the  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  executive  branch  to  one  reorga- 
nization every  30  days,  how  do  we  in  fact 
determine  and  who  interprets  logically 
the  definition  of  "subject  matter?"  Does 
the  committee  determine  this  after  the 
executive  branch  has  submitted  it,  or 
can  the  chief  executive  officer  get  by, 
organize  and  administer  well,  with  one 
such  proposal  every  30  days  by  including 
related  matters?  ^^    „ 

Per  example,  is  the  "related  matter 
or  the  "consistent  subject  matter,"  the 
consolidation  of  seven  different  branches 
of  the  Cabinet  into  four,  is  th&t  "con- 
sistent"? And,  I  presume  the  commit- 
tee report  means  an  item  of  "consistent 
subject  matter." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  question  which  has  been  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

In  the  first  place,  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  In  any  one  reorganiza- 
tion plan  the  matter  treated  will  be  con- 
sistent, that  it  will  not  be  an  omnibus 
bill  that  will  treat  a  nimiber  of  different 
subjects,  but  treats  only  one  subject  mat- 
ter. ^      _, 

Now.  in  the  case  of  the  seven  depart- 
ments being  changed  Into  four,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  executive  branch 
that  has  been  sent  up  was  sent  up  under 
substantive  law  and  does  not  come  under 
a  reorganization  plan.  It  was  sent  up  Just 
for  that  reason,  that  it  dealt  with  so 
many  different  subject  matters  smd  it 
proposes  to  do  some  things  which  are  not 
allowed  vmder  a  reorganization  sujt, 
which  are  of  a  substantive  nature.  There- 
fore, it  had  to  be  sent  up  like  an  ordinary 
bill  and  we  are  handling  it  as  an  ordinary 
bill.  We  plan  to  start  hearings  on  this 
tremendous  task  very  soon.  However,  it 
is  not  being  considered— Presidential  leg- 
islation— in  that  manner.  It  is  just  like 
any  legislation  that  goes  to  any  com- 
mittee, but  it  was  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  which  has 
an  overall  widespread  interest  through- 
out the  executive  branch. 

The  basic  act  chartering  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  prescribes 
that  reorganization  plans  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  new  departments,  new  com- 
missions, new  boards,  and  new  agencies 
should  be  sent  to  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  because  of  its  wide 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding  and  I  appreciate  his  explana- 
tion. Certainly,  it  w&s  not  my  intent  to 
question  the  Jvuladiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  No. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
answered  my  question  and  I  think  my 
question  was  valid,  because  at  lesist  the 
Presidential  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  reorganization  legislation  referred 


to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  which 
this  legislation,  H.R.  6283.  does  amend. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may.  if  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  California 
correctly  the  gentleman  did  say  that  one 
act  of  consistent  subject  matter  would 
pertain  to  one  Cabinet  branch  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  and 
not  to  seven,  if  the  gentleman  Is  inter- 
preting the  intent  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion correctly;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say  this: 
that  if  the  subject  matter  is  in  different 
deprtirtments,  that  there  couid  be  a  bring- 
ing together  of  functions,  providing  it 
dealt  with  the  same  subject  matter.  For 
instance,  if  it  dealt  with  several  agen- 
cies that  had  parallel  programs.  I  can 
give  the  gentleman  an  illustration  of 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  that  is 
before  us.  seeks  to  bring  together  VISTA, 
SCORE,  the  Paster  Grandparents,  and 
other  programs;  all  having  to  do  with 
volimtary  services  by  yoimger  people 
and  middle-aged  people,  and  It  was 
thought  best  by  the  administration  to 
bring  them  together  into  one  agency 
called  ACmoN. 

The  proposal  may  be  subject  to 
challenge — and  I  might  add.  it  has 
been  challenged  in  our  committee,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  volunteers.  But  the 
testimony  from  a  number  of  credible 
and  reputable  Members  of  the  House  has 
been  that  "volunteerism"  is  not  a  func- 
tion, it  is  a  motivation  suid  not  a  fimc- 
tion;  and,  therefore,  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  these  programs  on  that  basi^ 
is  a  rather  broadening  out  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  reorganization  plan.  I  am  not 
making  the  point  that  it  is,  understand. 
I  am  talking  about  the  testimony  befor* 
our  committee. 

The  VISTA  plan,  for  instance,  has  tol 
do  with  domestic  volimtary  action  in 
communities,  and  the  SCORE  program 
has  to  do  with  retired  businessmen  help- 
ing businesses.  But  there  is  a  question 
which  has  been  brought  up  that  this  is 
really  not  one  subject  matter  just  be- 
cause the  participants  in  the  two  pro- 
grams happen  to  be  volunteers. 

Nevertheless  that  is  the  way  the  Presi- 
dential plan  was  sent  up.  But  some  time 
ago,  about  a  year  ago.  there  was  an 
omnibus  bill  sent  up  in  which  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  to  handle.  We  broke 
that  bill  down  into  seven  bills,  and  sent 
the  seven  bills  to  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction.  We  are  not  anxious  to  in- 
trude upon  the  basic  substantive  Juris- 
dictions of  other  committees.  It  is  only 
where  we  can  render  service  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  to  the  Congress,  that 
we  like  to  work. 

I  might  say  that  the  term  "subject 
matter"  is,  I  think,  pretty  well  under- 
stood, and  we  will  not  have  a  group  of 
different  projects  brought  together  Into 
one  reorganization  plan.  And  as  to  send- 
ing a  plan  up  every  30  days,  it  still  lies 
before  the  committee  for  60  days,  so 
you  might  say  that  at  any  one  time  there 
will  not  be  more  thsm  two  plans  before 
the  committee  during  that  30-day  pe- 
riod, then  the  one  would  expire,  and  a 
new  one  could  be  sent  up.  But  this  will 
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not  work  a  hardship  on  the  executive 
branch,  and  we  believe  it  ought  to  be 
ample  time  to  look  at  these  plans.  Be- 
cause when  you  look  at  the  list  of  the 
plans  that  have  been  sent  up.  with  the 
exception  of  1950.  there  have  never  been 
more  than  10  plans  sent  up  in  1  year. 
During  past  years  there  were  two,  two. 
one,  one,  one,  seven,  two,  one,  five,  five, 
three,  four,  one,  and  four  in  1970.  .And 
that  is  the  list.  So  actually  we  will  not  be 
in  session  12  months  and  the  last  plan 
would  have  to  lay  before  Congress  for 
60  days.  So  I  would  say  that  there  would 
probably  be  less  than  one  a  month, 
probably  eight  or  nine  plans  could  be 
sent  up  in  one  year.  That  is  far  above 
the  average  that  have  been  sent  up  over 
the  years,  with  the  exception  of  1960, 
when  there  were  27  plans  sent  up. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  analytical  explanation,  and  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  position  of  the 
committee.  I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  only  only  concern  was  with  the  lim- 
itation on  the  numbers  of  plans  allowable 
per  month,  plus  the  definition  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  of  what  was  con- 
sistant,  standard  policy,  and  single  in 
purpose,  that  we  might  not  preclude  the 
only  justifiable  reason  for  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  in  the  first  place;  namely, 
letting  the  chief  administrative  officer  re- 
organize for  increased  efficiency,  any  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  Government, 
just  as  we  insist  on  the  power  of  reorga- 
nization of  our  own  legislative  branch. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  point  out  at  this  stage, 
especially  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missoiu"!,  that  it  was 
contemplated  this  year,  especially  with 
the  committee  having  to  handle  the  ma- 
jor reorganization  plan  that  the  admin- 
istration has  sent  up,  that  we  felt  we  did 
not  have  time  in  the  committee  to  take 
under  consideration  any  other  reorga- 
nization plan,  but  the  administration,  as 
I  understand  it,  has  indicated  its  accept- 
ance of  this  30-day  limitation,  so  we  have 
no  problem. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right;  we 
have  no  problem. 

I  wish  the  Members  of  the  House 
could  understand  the  tremendous  task 
that  has  been  directed  at  this  committee 
in  the  handling  of  the  basic  reorganiza- 
tion legislation,  not  the  plans,  but  the 
basic  reorganization  legislation  which 
seeks  to  eliminate  seven  of  the  1 1  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  functicMis  of  the  seven  into  four 
departments. 

I  might  say  that  this  committee  han- 
dled the  setting  up  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department.  We 
worked  on  it  for  2  years,  brought  it  to  the 
floor  under  the  Kermedy  administration, 
and  it  was  defeated.  Later  under  the 
Johnson  administration  we  held  new 
hearings,  we  looked  at  it  again  for  days 
within  the  2  years  of  the  Congress,  and 
tetJUght  it  to  the  floor,  and  if  was  passed 


by  the  Congress,  the  new  legislation.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  legisla- 
tion was  also  handled  by  our  committee, 
and  we  worked  the  better  part  of  2  years 
on  this  one  Department  to  get  it  proc- 
essed and  brought  to  the  floor,  and  of 
course  the  other  body  had  to  work  its 
wUl  on  it. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  this  tremendous 
task  of  studs^ing  seven  departments  of 
the  Oovemm^it,  some  of  them  having 
been  in  existence  over  150  years,  with  a 
tremendous  number  of  statutes  that  are 
attached  to  and  direct  the  functions  of 
these  Departments,  which  have  to  be  an- 
notated and  codified. 

We  have  to  study  the  effect  of  these 
changes  on  each  of  the  departments  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  all  of  the  per- 
sotmel  now  in  seven  departments,  and  In 
the  case  of  HEW  there  are  over  110,000 
people  in  that  Department,  will  be  con- 
centrated in  four  departments.  So  what 
we  are  going  to  have  is  larger  depart- 
ments, if  we  take  all  of  the  pe(q)le  in 
seven  departments  and  put  them  in  four 
departments.  So  it  is  really  a  tremendous 
task. 

(Mrs.  DWYER,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoRTON.  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  transmit  reorgani- 
zation plans  to  the  Congress  1b  one  of 
the  more  useful  tools  at  his  disposal  for 
initiating  improvements  in  organization 
and  management  of  the  executive 
branch.   . 

As  old  programs  change  and  new  ones 
are  established,  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch  must  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly. The  President  needs  organiza- 
tional flexibility  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems which  may  require  new  organiza- 
tional solutions  and  for  which  the  alter- 
native legislation  process  may  seem  too 
slow.  The  basic  reorganization  authority 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  which  we 
are  considering  today,  has  demonstrated 
its  effectiveness  for  over  two  decades  and 
should  be  extended.  Every  President 
since  Herbert  Hoover  has  been  granted 
similar  authority  and  President  Nixon 
needs  It  now  to  supplement  his  efforts 
to  make  the  massive  Federal  bureaucracy 
more  manageable  and  productive. 

President  Nixon  has  used  this  author- 
ity effectively  to  strengthen  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission;  to  cre- 
ate a  new  Office  of  TelecommimlcaUons 
Policy  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President;  to  reconstitute  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  to  create  a 
Cabinet-level  Domestic  Council;  and  to 
establish  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

I  have  long  argued  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  we  have  only  realized  in 
part  the  good  things  that  Government 
could  achieve  in  education,  housing, 
health,  and  other  areas  of  national  need 
is  the  failure  to  match  oxu*  goals  with 
the  means  to  achieve  them.  New  pro- 
grams and  more  expendittires  have  often 
fallen  short  of  expectations  simply  be- 
cause the  administrative  structure  is 
continually  coming  out  of  phase. 


The  President  needs  a  continuation  of 
his  authority  to  adapt  the  organization 
of  Govemnjent  to  changing  needs  and 
I  support  the  legislation  before  us,  HJl. 
6233.  I  have  Joined  in  sponsoring  the 
amendments  to  the  administration  bill 
in  view  of  the  President's  sweeping  re- 
organization proposals  which  will  also 
come  before  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  legislative  form.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  unable  to  devote  the  vast 
amount  of  study  to  these  proposals  that 
will  be  required  If,  at  the  same  time,  a 
number  of  complicated  reorganization 
plans  are  also  making  demands  on  the 
committee's  time  and  resources.  The 
amendments  do  not  alter  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  legislation  and  they  are 
in  accord  with  long-estabUshed  prece- 
dent. Since  the  Economy  Act  of  1932, 
which  first  provided  the  authority  for 
the  President  to  submit  reorganization 
plans  to  the  Congress,  the  procedures 
have  often  been  reviewed,  reevaluated 
and  revised.  I  do  not  view  the  amend- 
ments as  limits  on  the  President's  au- 
thority, but  rather  as  an  adjustment  of 
the  congressional  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive power. 

Therefore,  I  support  HJl.  6283. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  bs  I  may  require. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man or  the  chairman  could  advise  this 
Member  if  there  is  anything  In  this  bill 
that  will  help  to  slow  down  this  chronic 
game  of  musical  chairs  that  goes  on 
through  various  internal  reorganizations 
of  the  agencies.  We  know  that  every 
agency  is  now  undergoing  some  major 
change  and  important  programs  enacted 
by  the  Congress  are  being  held  up  while 
new  procedures  have  been  spelled  out 
and  new  Job  classifications.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  administration.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  last  administration  and  In 
previous  administrations.  It  seems  to  me 
we  never  give  the  Government  a  chance. 
We  have  some  excellent  people  In  Gov- 
ernment, career  people  who  are  doing  a 
good  Job  and  who  want  to  do  a  good  Job. 
But  they  are  under  a  constant  siege  of 
musical  chairs  and  ccmstant  change. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  legislation 
that  will  slow  down  these  changes  and 
give  these  people  a  chance  to  implement 
programs  that  Congress  enacts? 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question,  he  is  referring  to 
internal  reorganizations  In  the  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HORTON.  This  bill  does  not  give 
the  Congress  or  this  committee  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  agency.  We  only  act  if  a 
reorganization  plan  is  sent  up,  and  then 
we  can  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  re- 
organization plan  that  is  sent  up.  This 
act  does  not  give  us  any  authority  to 
move  Into  an  agency  and  say  you  should 
do  it  this  way  or  you  should  do  It  that 
way.  We  only  act  if  they  Initiate  a  plan 
and  send  it  up. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKL  Does  any  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  O^ra- 
tlons  or  any  committee  in  the  Contress, 
have  the  authority  to  look  at  thii  .con- 
stant tunnoU  that  gees  on  In  Oovemment 
and  present  some  soit  of  guidelines  to 
give  these  programs  a  chance  to  work 
and  give  these  agencies  a  chance  to  work. 
Assuming  tliat  your  committee  does  not 
have  any  jurisdiction,  does  any  ©ther 
committee  have  such  jurisdiction?  , 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  did  not  mean  to  tnis- 
lead  the  gentleman.  The  Commltt^  on 
Oovenmient  Operations  does  have  Juris- 
diction of  oversight  over  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Establishment. 
"Hiere  are  also  legislative  committees  of 
the  Congress  that  have  legislative  over- 
sight over  the  agencies  that  they  work 
with.  So  the  Committee  on  Ooveminent 
Operations  could  as  a  committee,  or  an 
appropriate  subcommittee  could,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  have  hearings  and  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
structure  and  organization  within  a  de- 
partment. But  this  act  in  and  of  Itself 
does  not  give  any  additional  authoilty — 
which  Is  what  I  thought  the  gentl^an 
was  Inquiring  about. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gekitle- 
man. 

Mr.  OROS6.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the|gen- 
tteman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentlanan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  state  for  the  record  that  I  have  long 
been  opposed  to  this  method  of  legislat- 
ing reorganization  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I 

Let  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment send  its  legislation  up  her9  and 
send  it  through  the  normal  conmilttee 
channels,  and  let  there  be  a  rule  toder 
which  It  can  be  considered  on  the  Hoiise 
floor.  I  have  never  liked  this  business  of 
voting  affirmatively  to  obtain  a  negative 
result — and  that  is  what  this  pro|)06aI 
vrtll  be  continuing.  I  want  to  state  f*  the 
record  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation and  any  legislation  similar  to  It. 

Mr.  HORTON,  I  want  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  in  general  that  I  think  It 
is  Important  that  if  there  Is  any  major 
reorganization  It  should  be  done  by  legis- 
lative action.  A  bill  should  be  sent  tp  by 
the  administration  for  that  purpose.  1 
think  that  would  substantiate  whajt  the 
chairman  said  a  few  minutes  ago; 
namely,  In  the  last  few  years,  I  ihlnk 
since  1960.  the  administration  has  sent 
up  fewer  than  10  reorganization  t>l&ns 
each  year.  They  are  basically  minor  re- 
organizations to  facilitate  the  exequtlve 
operations. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yiild  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
today  that  organization  is  policy., This 
does  not  mean  that  one  is  a  substitute  for 
the  other  or  that  good  organization  can 
overcome  bad  policy  or  that  good  policy 
can  be  made  effective  in  the  face  of  bad 
organization.  It  does  mean,  ho\^ever, 
that  the  maimer  in  which  poUoy,  pro- 
grams, and  objectives  are  carried  put — 
for  better  or  for  worse — ^wtll  largely  be 
determined  by  the  type  of  organl^tion 


that  has  been  created.  It  also  means  that 
the  likelihood  of  realizing  desired  goals 
and  fashioning  essential  priorities  is  de- 
pendent to  a  significant  extait  upon  the 
type  of  institutions  established. 

It  is  with  tills  in  mind  that  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  extend  the  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  Act  to  permit  the 
Presldoat  to  submit  reorganization  plans 
to  the  Congress  which  will  become  effec- 
tive within  60  days  if  not  disapproved  by 
either  House  of  Congress. 

The  puiTX>6e8  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  are  to  improve  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  Oovemment  operations,  pro- 
mote the  better  execution  of  the  law. 
reduce  overlap  and  duplication,  and  en- 
hance coordination. 

As  esBential  as  these  objectives  are. 
however,  they  are  secondary  to  the  main 
puipose  of  reorganization — the  one  that 
President  Nixon  has  stressed  again  and 
again  even  before  assuming  office.  That 
is  that  the  institutions  of  Government 
must  be  alive  and  relevant  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  times  if  the  needs  of  the 
people  are  to  be  met. 

We  In  Oovemment  hold  in  pi^lie 
trust  the  obUgation  for  seeing  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  is  spent  wisely  and  ef- 
fectively. A  necessary  means  for  accom- 
plishing this  objective  lies  in  the  ability 
of  Oovemment  to  reform  its  own  organi- 
zation. In  the  past  20  years,  approxi- 
mately 90  reorgaiiization  plans  have  been 
considered  by  Congress  and  moet  have 
been  ^proved  to  the  benefit  of  good  gov- 
ernment. Just  last  year  Congress  ap- 
proved the  establishment  of  a  Domestic 
Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency — both  giant  steps  in  mak- 
ing Oovemment  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

The  need  continues,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  have 
the  means  to  keep  the  Government  alive 
and  relevant.  Extension  of  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Act  will  contribute  to 
this  puipoae. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  considers  H.R.  6823,  to  extend  the 
President's  authority  to  proceed  with 
governmental  reorganization,  it  10' im- 
perative to  provide  for  studies  on  decen- 
tralization. 

The  dispersal  of  offices  not  urgently  re- 
quired in  the  national  capital  is  a  fim- 
damental  aspect  of  reorganization  which 
requires  explicit  recognition  at  this  time. 

The  validity  of  this  request  Is  msml- 
festly  self-evident.  There  is  not  a  resident 
in  the  Greater  Washington  area  who  has 
not  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
wastefully  toefflclent  and  tragically  In- 
humane destruction  of  the  natural  beau- 
ty of  Washington  by  the  relentless  cram- 
ming of  additional  offices  into  an  already 
overcrowded  metropolitan  area. 

Washington  Is  now  the  seventh  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation,  with 
about  2.9  million  residents  according  to 
the  1970  census.  The  District's  growth 
rate  of  S8  percent  for  the  last  decade  and 
its  absolute  population  Increase  of  800,- 
000  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Los 
Angeles  su%a. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Nation's  Capital 
has  realized  a  gain  in  office  space  eJone 
of  45  minion  square  feet  and  ground 


work  has  been  set  to  add  an  additional 
55  million  square  feet  in  the  coming 
decade. 

In  Its  policy  statements  for  1970,  the 
National  Governors  Conference  states: 

The  Federal  Oovernment,  through  Its  in- 
advertent and  uncoordinated  planning  and 
programe.  Is  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
creating  population  Imbalance. 

Along  similar  lines,  the  Congress  of 
Cities,  meeting  in  San  Diego  in  December 
of  1969  called  for  "a  specific  policy  for 
the  settlement  of  people  throughout  the 
Nation  to  balance  the  concentraticm  of 
population  among  and  within  the  metro- 
politan and  nonmetropolitan  areas  while 
providing  social  and  economic  opportu- 
nities for  all  piersons." 

Even  more  acutely  than  the  Governors 
and  munlcipsd  leaders,  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  responsive  to  the 
crisis  of  this  city,  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  Congress  can  exercise  leadership  In 
reversing  this  disastrous  trend,  or,  by  in- 
action, it  ean  contribute  to  the  problem. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  major  violator  of 
sound  environmental  policy.  A  few  years 
ago  it  tried  to  raze  the  beautiful  and 
famous  houses  fringing  LaFayette 
Square  to  make  space  lor  yet  more  office 
buildings.  That  effort  was  reversed, 
thanks  to  the  outcry  of  the  citizenry,  but 
now  gigantic  construction  is  underway  to 
house  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  a  building  several  times  larger 
than  that  of  Its  parent  structure,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

As  I  have  reported  before,  the  Army 
Materiel  Command,  contrsu^  to  good 
strategy,  and  sound  population  policy,  Is 
moving  its  permanent  headquarters  to 
two,  hxige,  privately  owned  buildings  in 
Alexandria. 

It  would  take  a  full-time  office  to  cata- 
log the  plans  to  add  to  the  office  space  In 
Washington,  whether  by  Federal  action 
or  through  private  organizations  relocat- 
ing here.  Meanwhile,  the  traffic  grows 
more  impossible,  the  pall  of  smog  tnten- 
sifles,  and  the  historic  charm  and  beauty 
is  eroded. 

This  is  such  a  familiar  problem,  and 
the  solution  of  dispersal  such  a  familiar 
remedy,  that  the  Issue  has  been  too  often 
dismissed  as  another  exercise  in  windmill 
tilting.  Because  the  solution  will  require 
time  and  money  being  frantically  sought 
for  so  many  Immediate  problems,  the 
destruction  of  Washington  by  construc- 
tion mania  has  been  deferred  to  that 
far-off  day  when,  theoretically,  time  and 
money  will  be  available  for  a  massive 
rehaullng. 

I  submit  that  the  time  for  actlcxi  is 
upon  us,  and  the  vehicle  Is  embodied  in 
the  overall  reorganization  planning.  Al- 
though a  decentraUzatlon  policy  Is  of 
fundamental  political  and  managerial 
significance,  no  general  decentralization 
policy  exists  today,  either  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  collectively,  or  in  the  agen- 
cies individually. 

A  "crash"  program  to  decentralize  is 
not  desirable.  Rather,  the  procedure  I  am 
proposing  is  recognition  of  the  possibili- 
ties and  concerted  planning  to  establish 
criteria  to  govern  future  acti(m. 

We  simply  cannot  wait.^aiy  longer  for 
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the  establishment  of  soimd  criteria  for 
the  review  of  all  requests  for  additional 
faculties  or  for  new  and  exp>anded  activi- 
ties In  the  Washington  area,  and  the 
Nation. 

The  logical  place  to  begin  developing 
these  criteria  is  the  reorganization  plan- 
ning Congress  is  being  sisked  to  authorize. 

In  contrast  to  the  half-hearted,  piece- 
meal efforts  which  have  heretofore  char- 
acterized decentralization  research,  the 
new  appnMich  should  be  given  the  high- 
est priority.  Decentralization,  in  short, 
has  to  be  a  fundamental  aspect  of  any 
reorganization  plan. 

The  endeavors  to  reorgnnize  the  Cab- 
inet should  go  hand  In  hand  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  possibilities  of  relocat- 
ing certain  offices  in  the  many  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  would  welcome  an  in- 
flux of  personnel. 

If  reorganization  incorporates  sound 
policies  of  decentralization,  the  pressure 
on  the  WMhlngton  area  would  be  re- 
Beved,  nimieroas  States  could  reverse 
economic  declines,  and  the  Government 
woiild  be  brought  closer  to  the  people. 

Reorganization  must  be  more  than  the 
shuffling  of  tities  and  offices  In  Washing- 
ton. If  it  has  any  value,  It  has  to  be  linked 
to  a  coordinated  program  of  redistribu- 
tion of  population,  beginning,  logically, 
with  the  Nation's  primary  mover  of  peo- 
ple, the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
piotion  of  the  gentieman  from  Califor- 
nii  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HJI.W83. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
■  The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorxun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
tent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  301.  nays  20,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 0,  not  voting  HI.  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  78] 
'  T*AB— 301 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Abcug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Andenon, 

Calif. 
Anderaoa.  ni. 
A:!;lrews,  AIe. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
AAnunzlo 
Arrlier 
Arebda 
Aipm 
Aapinall 
Baker 
Bwich 
BeldMf 
Beu 

Bennett   , 
Bergland 
Betu 
B«vm 
B(e«ter 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Bogg8 
Boiand 
Bow 
Braaco 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Broomneld 
Brotzman 


Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Cnffery 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collier 

CoUlnB.  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Coln^er 

Cf-nable 

Oonte 

Oonnan 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelaon 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davla,  Wis. 


de  la  Oarza 

DellenbaCk 

Dennis 

Dorwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Gdmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwarda,  OalU. 

EUberg 

Brlenbom 

Bsch 

Eshleman 

FaaceU 

Flndley 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Pord. 

WiUlamD. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oaliflanakla 


aarmatB 
Oibbona 
Oooaales 
Ooodll^ 
Qieen.  Orag. 
GrlfllthB 
QiKle 
Hagan 
Haley 
HamiUoB 
Hammer- 
8(;)^ldt 
Hanley 
Himna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hanwen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hardia 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
UcUtoski 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Waah. 
HlUls 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  OalU. 
Jones,  N.O. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kasen 
Keating 
Kee 
Kemp 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
lAndgrei>e 
Trandp^"* 
Latta 
Leggett 
LenaoB" 

LMXt 

Link 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCl\ii« 

lifc06111s(«r 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 


Brooks 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Chapi>eU 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Gallagher 

Qettys 


McMillan 
Maodonald. 

MasB. 
M&hun 
MaUliard 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
MathlcOa. 
Matsunaga 
Maigioll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Mmer.  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlah 
Mink 
Mitchell 
MlzeU 
Mollohnn 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moaher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Fatten 
PoUy 
Perkins 
Piyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
pnee,  Tek. 
Pryor.  Aik. 
Puclnakl 
PurceU 
Qule 
QulUen 
BaUsback 
Randall 
Ramel 
R«ee 
Reld.m. 
Reid.  N.T. 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robiaon,  N.T. 
Rodlno 
Rogers 

NATS— 20 

Oroes  Patman 

HaU  Poage 

Hays  Schmltz 

Long,  Md.  UUman 

McEwen  Wliltten 

Mosa  Wilson. 
Murphy.  N.T.         Charles  H. 


Roneallo" 

Booney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Polish 

Roy 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Baylor 

Bchen* 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

ahlploy 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Skubitz 

Black 

Smith,  Oallf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 

Stelcer.  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thonison.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tieman 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 
Vftoder  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Wbalan 
Whit* 
Whltehurst 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
WolS 
Wright 
Wyatt 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Tatea 

Toung.  Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 0 


NOT  VOTING — ill 


Abourezk 
Alexander 
Andenon, 

Tenn. 
▲shbrook 
Ashley 
BadlUo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
BoUlag 
Brademas 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhffl.  N.C. 
Burton 
Bymea,  Wis. 
Carney 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Cotter 


Culver 

Davis,  Oa. 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dickinson 

DlggB 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

Bvans.  Oolo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fish 

msher 

Flynt 

Prellnghuysen 

Prey 

Oaydoa 

Oialmo 

Ooldwater 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 


Orlffln 

Grover 

Oubaer 

Halpem 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Blase. 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

JabmM 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

MoCtiUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKevlU 
Madden 

Mann 

Mayne 
MlUer.  CalU. 
Mlnahall 


StGermam 

Stuckey  «  ' 

Sandman 

Teague.  Tex 

Sarbanes 

Veysey 

Satterfleld 

Waldle 

Bisk 

Ware 

Smith.  NY. 

Watts 

Snyder 

Whalley 

Spence 

Winn 

Stanton. 

Wydler 

James  V. 

Tatron 

Steele 

Young,  Tex. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Zlon 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Murphy,  ni. 

Passman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Podell  T< 

Rarick 

Reuse 

Roe 

Roouey,  N.T. 

Rostenkowakl 

Bouaselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clei-k  announced  tiie  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  MM.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  MlUer  oX  California  with  Mr.  Ware. 

1ST.  Celler  with  Mr.  Wydler.  'f 

Mr.  Kluczynakl  with  Ur.  PettU. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  RoBtenkowskl  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pre- 
llngbuysen. 

Mr.  aialmo  wltb  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Teague  of  T^xas  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  SlBk  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  AslUey  with  Mr.  Stetie. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Qrover. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  BUtnlk  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Andwaon  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Black- 
bum. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

iSr.  StuOkey  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Jonee  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Bymee  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Delaney  wltli  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Mr.  DohohtM  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennaylvaala  with  Mrs.  Chle- 
boUo. 

Mr.  Orlffln  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Runitels  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr,  Paaeman  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
'  Mr.  Toung  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.    Stubblefleld    with    Mr.    Broyhlll    of 
North  Carolina. 
=  Mr.  Brademas  wHh  Mr.  H&lpenk 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Abotired:  with  Mr.  Prey. 
,     Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 
;     Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
'*'  Mr.  Sstterfltid  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mrs.  HlckB  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Mayne: 

Mr.  Long  at  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Bpeooe. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Barlek. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  niinols.  < 

tlr.  Boy  with  Mr.  Ormy. 

Mr.  St  Qermaln  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Oeoigla  with  Mr.  Beuss. 

Mr.  B^fbal  with  Mr.  Pisher. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Badino. 

Vr.'Pepper  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annovmced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  04  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Men^bers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  whi^h  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
biU  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
fomia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRAISE    FOR    DR.    ELBURT 
08B0RN 


Cali- 


P. 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  »sked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revisei  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  eKtra- 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virglniai.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  rash  of  recent  criticisms  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  by  large  and  small  coal  oper- 
ators are  completely  unwarranted.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  a  statement  released  this  morning 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Dr.  Elburt  F.  Osbom.  Director  Oibom 
and  his  Bureau  are  displaying  courage 
and  objectivity  in  stating  that  coal  dust 
levels  xmder  the  current  law  are  "clearly 
attainable  with  present  technology,"' 

In  fact.  Dr.  Osbom  states  that  he  is 
"very  optimistic  about  the  entire  Indus- 
try's meeting  the  2.0  milligram  standard 
by  the  end  of  1972  with  a  minimum  of 
difBculty."  Dr.  Osbom's  conclusions  were 
based  on  a  report  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  after  sampling  2,305  undergtonnd 
mining  sections  during  the  first  8  months 
under  the  new  Pedei:al  standards. 

This  is  further  evidence  that  the!  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  Is  a  strong,  workable,  and  elTfectlve 
piece  of  legislation,  if  fully  enforced.  I 
have  stated  repeatedly  that  the  increased 
accident  rate  imder  the  new  law  Is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  law.  I  commend  Director 
Osbom  for  his  forthright  statement  that 
the  coal  d\ist  levels  Coagresa  established 
in  the  1969  law  are  "clearly  attainable 
with  present  technology,"  and  Df.  Os- 
bom's fiui;her  statement  that  tht  coal 
dust  limit  of  2.0  milligrams  per. cubic 
meter  can  be  met  by  Industry  by  the  re- 
quired time  "with  a  mlnimiun  of  diffi- 
culty." 

These  conclusions  by  Dr.  Osbom 
clearly  refute  the  adverse  comment  and 
determined  opposition  to  the  new  mine 
health  and  safety  law  by  certali^  coal 
interests.  I 

Dr.  Osbom's  complete  statoneqt  fol- 
lows :  j 

Mrm  vyaar  Lncrra  Attaxnabls  Sats 

BnXKATT   DnSCTOS 

The  ctirrent  Federal  limit  on  oonoeotra- 
tions  of  the  oo»l  mine  dust  that  cauaes 
"blacUung"  la  "clearly  obtainable  with 
preeemt  technology,"  according  to  Director 
Blburt  P.  Osbom  of  the  Interior  l^epart- 
ment's  Biireau  of  Mines.  ! 

Dr.   Osbom   based   hla   statement  on  an 


analysis  of  resplrable  dust  samples  taken  In 
2,305  underground  ""^n'ng  sections  during 
the  first  eight  months  \mder  the  Federal 
standard,  which  took  effect  June  80,  1970. 
"Resplrable  Dust"  oonslstB  of  particles  line 
enough  to  enter  the  smallest  lung  passages, 
and  the  law  currently  requires  ooal  mine 
operators  to  keep  concentrations  of  It  at  or 
below  3  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  at  mine 
air. 

"Even  though  shortages  of  sampling 
eqvUpment  and  mine  Inspectors  have  pre- 
vented full  coverage  of  all  mines,"  said  Os- 
bom, "76  percent  at  the  underground  coal 
mine  sections  whose  dust  levels  have  been 
determined  by  the  Bureau  are  below  the  3- 
mllUgram  llnflt.  In  fact,  45  percent  of  them 
are  already  below  the  2  milligram  level, 
which  does  not  become  the  official  limit 
untU  the  end  of  next  year." 

The  Director  said,  "This  proves  the  effec- 
tiveness of  face  ventilation  and  water  as 
dust  control  methods,  and  It  makes  me  very 
optimistic  about  the  entire  Industry's  meet- 
ing the  3-mlIIlgram  standard  by  the  end  of 
1972  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty."  Wetting 
prevents  dust  particles  from  becoming  air- 
borne, the  Bureau  said;  ventilating  air  at  a 
sufficient  velocity  keeps  most  dust  generated 
at  the  "face,"  where  the  ooal  Is  being  cut, 
away  from  workers  until  It  can  be  forced 
into  the  exhaxist  airway. 

The  Bureau's  new  analjrsis  of  dxist  sample 
data  has  Just  been  published  as  a  Technical 
Progress  Report.  Noting  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 6,000  working'  sections  In  the 
Nation's  2.364  underground  coal  mines,  the 
report  says  that  about  75  percent  of  these 
sections  are  taking  samples  as  the  law  re- 
quires. Those  not  sampling  have  received 
Notices  of  Violation;  most  were  affected  by 
shortages  of  sampling  devices,  and  are  being 
permitted  to  operate  pending  receipt  of 
sampling  equipment  on  order.  Withdrawal 
Orders  have  been  Issued  by  the  Bureau  for 
64  sections  where  operators  refused  to  com- 
ply  with   sampling  requirements. 

Sections  that  received  their  equipment  too 
recently  to  have  collected  enough  samples 
for  the  Biireau  to  analyse  constitute  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  6,000,  Dr.  OSbom 
said.  He  added  "I  am  hopeful  that  samples 
from  these  sections  will  show  the  same  high 
rate  of  compliance  we've  been  seeing  in  the 
samples  we've  received  so  far." 

As  of  March  1,  1971,  about  one-third  of 
the  6,000  working  sections  were  in  compli- 
anoe  with  temporary  higher  standards  under 
permits  Issued  by  the  Interim  Compliance 
Panel.  On  that  date,  samples  from  514  sec- 
tions— about  one-flfth  of  tbe  sections  whose 
dust  levels  are  being  determined  regulEirly 
by  the  Bureau,  or  about  one-tentl^  of  the 
total  working  sections — ^were  showing  dust 
concentrations  above  the  allowable  limits, 
and  these  sections  had  been  Issued  a  Notice 
of  Violation. 

During  the  eight  months  the  dust  pro- 
visions have  been  In  force.  49  percent  of 
the  sections  whose  dust  levels  were  meas- 
ured— aboTrt  23  percent  of  the  total  work- 
ing sections — had  at  one  tUne  or  another 
been  Issued  a  Notice  for  exceeding  dust  levels. 
Bach  Notice  subjects  the  operator  to  a  fi- 
nancial penalty. 

In  addition  to  categorizing  undergroimd 
mining  sections  by  degree  of  compliance 
with  standards,  the  new  Technical  Progress 
Report  gives  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
miners  Involved  In  the  various  categories.  Of 
the  Nation's  approximately  78.600  under- 
ground coal  miners,  about  64,300  are  work- 
ing In  sections  being  sampled  for  dust.  Of 
these,  50,000  are  working  in  sections  where 
the  dust  concentrations  are  at  or  below 
legal  limits,  and  14,300  work  In  sections  cur- 
rently cited  for  exceeding  legal  limits.  About 


13.600  work  In  sections  permitted  to  operate 
pending  receipt  of  sampling  equipment. 

Technical  Progress  Report  No.  32,  "An 
Evaluation  of  the  Resplrable  Dust  Sampling 
Program  In  United  States  Underground  Coal 
Mines"  Is  by  D.  P.  Schlick,  R.  Q.  Peluso,  and 
W.  E.  Byers.  Single  copies  can  be  obtained  at 
no  charge  from  the  Bureau's  Publications 
Distribution  Section,  4800  Forbes  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213.  Requests  should  specify 
both  the  number  and  title  of  the  report. 

Also  available  from  the  Pittsburgh  ofBce'  Is 
Information  Circular  8504,  "Computerized 
Programing  of  Resplrable  Dust  Sampling 
Data,"  by  D.  P.  Schlick  and  Kenneth  Werner, 
an  account  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Bu- 
reau to  collect  and  collate  dust  sample  data. 


CONFRONTATION   WITH   MILITANT 
DEMONSTRATORS 

•  Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
confrontation  on  the  streets  of  Wa^- 
ington  between  imruly  bands  of  mili- 
tant demonstrators  and  police  aJid  mlll- 
tai-y  units  is  a  long  overdue  reaction  to 
the  threat  of  anarchy  in  America.  The 
Justice  Department  appears  to  have 
finally  realized  the  futility  of  trying  to 
deal  with  this  problem  in  any  ordinary 
way  and  lias  responded  with  the  only 
kind  of  answer  these  militant  radicals 
understand. 

Belated  though  Uie  reaction  is,  law- 
abiding  Americans  have  more  faith  in 
their  Government  tl^s  afternoon,  now 
that  those  who  have  sought  to  disrupt 
the  peace  and  challenged  authority  have 
been  arrested.  The  test  now  will  be 
how  the  Justice  Department  handles  the 
cases  of  those  who  have  been  appre- 
hended. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  in- 
tentions of  those  who  came  here  a  week 
ago,  under  the  guise  of  seeking  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Their  every  move 
has  been  publicized  extensively;  their 
goals  have  been  well-known  from  the 
beginning:  and  their  utter  contempt  for 
our  laws  has  been  shocking  in  the  ex- 
treme. Thi.s  collection  of  misfits,  hip- 
pies, beatniks,  dope  peddlers,  perverts, 
and  revolutionaries  represents  the  basest 
elements  of  America.  Their  life  style  and 
code  of  morality  is  repulsive  to  every 
decent  American.  For  much  too  long, 
we  have  sat  back  and  permitted  law- 
breaking  in  the  name  of  demonstra- 
tion and  anarchy  in  the  guise  of  dissent. 
Our  people  have  watched  and  waited  for 
the  Government  to  act — and  often  we 
have  waited  in  vain.  The  Vietoong  will 
never  carry  the  flag  into  Washington's 
streets  but  radical  bands  of  demonstra- 
tors have. 

Law-abiding  Americans  are  sick  and 
tired  of  this  double  standard  of  law  en- 
forcement. They  are  appalled  when  they 
see  our  institutions  being  flaunted,  our 
flag  being  desecrated,  and  every  code 
of  decency  being  violated  with  impunity. 
We  are  shocked  by  utter  disregard  for 
om-  laws  and  saddened  when  we  see 
such  conduct  go  unpunished. 

I  call  upon  the  Attorney  General  to 
prosecute  the  guilty  to  the  limit  of  the 
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law  suid  he  can  act  with  the  confidence 
of  the  support  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  pet^le. 

The  Government  has  now  taken  the 
initiative — but  it  must  now  act  with 
equal  vigor  in  the  courts.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  whole  business  wlU  be  re- 
peated time  and  time  again. 


ROGERS  CITES  ADMINISTRATION 
PLANS  FOR  CUTBACK  IN  TREAT- 
MENT OF  ADDICTS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
alarmed  and  concerned  to  letim  that 
while  the  Nation  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
drug  crisis  the  Federal  Oovemment 
plans  to  reduce  its  capability  for  addict 
treatment  by  half  and  close  the  doors  of 
the  Port  Worth  Clinical  Research  Center 
to  the  public. 

As  of  last  Saturday,  Ms«r  1,  the  Port 
Worth  facility,  which  is  a  600-bed  hospi- 
tal, will  not  sKJcept  any  new  patients.  If 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  sticks  to  its  plan,  this  hospi- 
tal will  be  tiuTied  over  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  into  a  hospital  prison  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  and  many  of 
the  civilian  patients  will  be  turned  back 
onto  the  streets  to  continue  their  lives  in 
the  wretched  twilight  world  of  the  nar- 
cotic addict. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimates  that  there  are  probably 
more  than  250,000  addicts  in  the  Nation 
today.  This  number  will  unfortimately 
rise  sharply  before  taking  a  downward 
trend.  The  demand  will  be  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  treatment,  not  less. 

Thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  ara 
returning  home  with  a  newly-acquired 
drug  habit  and  will  need  treatment. 
These  veterans  are  estimated  in  the 
thousands.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
is  just  moving  to  accept  reqx>nsibillty  in 
these  cases  and  have  established  five 
locations  where  veterans  can  be  helped. 

But  the  effort  is  small  compared  to 
the  problem.  More  than  100  men  are 
waiting  to  receive  help  at  the  New  York 
clinic  while  the  Government  is  closing 
Its  facility  at  Fort  Worth. 

One  of  the  bitter  ironies  in  Uie  case 
of  Fort  Worth  Is  that  the  HEW  officials 
responsible  for  the  Port  Worth  facility 
say  that  the  patients  there  will  be  sent 
to  community  mental  health  clinics  for 
treatment  under  a  contract.  These  are 
the  same  community  mental  health  fa- 
cilities which  the  administration  refuses 
to  provide  funds  to  build.  They  want  to 
send  addicts  to  centers  which  they  re- 
fuse to  build. 

At  a  time  when  we  know  so  little  about 
the  variety  of  drugs  now  moving  through 
a  vast  urulergroimd  world,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  find  a  method  of 
treating  addicts,  I  am  concerned  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  moving  to  re- 
duce its  efforts  by  one  half.  This  leaves 
only  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  facility,  and  if 
the  argument  being  used  now  can  be 


called  valid,  then  the  Lexington  facility 
will  also  be  closed.  

I  disagree  with  the  posititm  of  HEW  in 
this  matter. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  well-staffed, 
well-equipped  facility  such  as  Port  Worth 
which  has  research  capabilitlee,  should 
be  closed  or  turned  into  a  prison.  And  I 
do  not  agree  that  the  Government  can 
afford  to  reduce  its  meager  resources  by 
ttuTiing  over  this  hospital  to  the  prison 
system. 

If  anything,  we  should  open  the  doors 
wider  in  Fort  Worth,  we  should  .expand 
its  activity,  not  reduce  it  and  turn  those 
p)Oor  souls  back  to  the  streets. 

I  am  today  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  tind  asking  him  to  review  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly  and  to  also  examine  his 
department's  position  against  providing 
funds  for  the  construction  of  commimlty 
mental  health  centers. 


STOP  WASTING  MONEY 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  implore  this  august  body  to  join  with 
me  in  embarking  on  a  humanitarian  mis- 
sion. I  air  this  plea  to  all  as  I  conceive 
the  mission  as  bipartisan,  as  one  directed 
to  the  resolution  of  a  problem  which  has 
afflicted  many  of  all  political  persua- 
sions— unemjdoyment. 

We  are  past,  I  believe,  the  time  when 
this  issue  can  be  subjected  to  the  winds 
of  political  happenstance.  When  families 
are  dissolving  imder  the  strain  imposed 
by  unemployment,  when  a  man's  self- 
concept  is  likewise  irretrievably  lost,  it  Is 
time  to  overcome  our  differences  and  act 
responsible  and,  I  might  add,  construc- 
tively on  this  paramoimt  problem'. 

And  we  have  the  means  at  hand  to  cope 
constructive  with  the  unemplojmient 
crisis.  The  Department  of  lAbor  is  at 
this  very  minute  developing  and  review- 
ing concepts  on  which  to  spend  $42  mil- 
lion which  has  been  allocated  to  "solve" 
this  problem.  This  mon^  must  be  used 
productively  and  it  is  in  this  role  which 
this  body  can  most  effectively  serve. 

I  jun  concerned  lest  this  money  go  the 
way  of  so  much  which  has  preceded  it. 
In  letter  after  letter  from  my  consti- 
tuents— my  District,  by  the  way,  now  has 
7.5  percent  imemployed — ^I  read,  "Don't 
retrain  me,  find  me  a  job!"  We  must  seek 
and  find  productive  uses  for  these  funds, 
and  I  use  the  word  productive  in  its  so- 
cial and  economic  sense — we  must  have  a 
return  on  this  investment.  Such  a  return 
cannot  come  from  mere  retraining,  it  can 
only  come  from  employment,  employ- 
ment which  we  must  guarantee  will  re- 
sult. In  this  light,  I  am  today  calling  for 
£issurances  f  rc»n  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Dr.  Edward  David.  President  Nixon's 
science  policy  adylser,  that  these  funds 
will  go  to  employment  projects — ^if  neces- 
sary, and  as  a  last  resort,  emptoyment 
by  the  Government. 

There  are  at  least  two  areas  which 
I  can  see — and  I  am  certain  there  are 
better  men  than  me  looking  at  this  prob- 


lem—which cry  for  funding  and  which 
deal  directly  with  the  largest  sector  of 
our  imemployed,  the  aerospace  worker. 
I  urge  an  immediate  and  indepth  study. 
First,  of  the  employment  needs  of  the 
economy,  suid  second,  of  the  ability  of 
the  economy  to  absorb  any  significant  in- 
flux of  trained  personnel  in  response  to 
those  needs.  This  project,  I  beUeve,  must 
have  top  priority  as  it  has  been  and 
would  be  a  senseless  waste  of  money  to 
redirect  Miy  more  of  these  unemployed 
into  areas  where  there  are  no  jobs  wait- 
ing for  them. 

As  another  use  for  these  timely  funds, 
and  again,  of  direct  benefit  to  our  most 
sorely  afflicted,  would  be  the  creation  of 
a  task  force  to  educate  nonaerospace  in- 
dustry as  to  the  talents  and  skills  of  the 
many  aerospace  imemployed.  Recently 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  there  was  an 
illustraticMi  of  the  need  for  such  a  task 
force.  An  employer  had  refused  to  oon- 
sider  applications  for  aerospace  unem- 
ployed because  he  had  pictured  these 
men  as  draftsmen  and  mechanics  only. 
When  Experience  Unlimited,  a  referral 
group  with  which  I  have  been  working, 
detailed  the  qualifications  of  some  of 
their  subscribers,  the  employer,  to  the 
benefit  of  all,  found  what  he  wanted— 
a  psychologist  trained  in  personnel  mat- 
ters. 

These  then,  are  but  a  few  of  the  di- 
rections which  I  feel  we  must  actively 
pursue  in  overcoming  this  problem.  I 
have  spoken  to  this  body  previously  on 
this  matter.  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
which  will  resolve  parts  of  the  problem. 
I  earnestly  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
this  problem  will  no  longer  exist. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BENNETT  INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  IM- 
POUNDMENT OF  FUNDS 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,)   

Mr.  iteNNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Impoimdment  of 
Funds.  There  are  52  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation,  which  has  also  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervw  of  North 
Carolina. 

This  committee,  I  believe,  is  vitally 
needed  if  Congress  is  to  maintain  its  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  enact  the  laws 
of  our  land.  We  need  a  committee  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  review 
of  the  President's  constitutional  power  to 
terminate  authorized  Federal  projects  for 
which  appropriations  have  been  made  or 
to  withhold  fimds  from  programs. 

This  is  a  serious  questicHi  and  one 
which  should  be  looked  into  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate.  My 
resolution  would  Include  five  Members  of 
the  House  and  five  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  would  report  to  the  Congress  and 
recommend  suggestions  for  congres- 
sional action  in  the  field  of  impoundment 
of  Federal  funds. 

The  total  amount  now  being  withhdd 
by  the  President  amounts  to  almost  $13 
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billion,  and  this  includes  vitally  needed 
appropriations  for  national  defense, 
health,  education,  housing  progran^s  and 
other  projects.  Witti  the  unemployment 
rate  at  a  damaging  high,  continufed  in- 
flation and  a  weak  economy,  many  of 
these  funds  are  also  necessary  to  provide 
needed  services  for  our  citizens  and  to 
j>rotect  the  national  security.         ' 

The  following  Members  of  the  House 
are  cosponsoring  the  resolution  to  festab- 
llsh  a  Joint  Committee  on  Impoundment 
of  Funds,  and  I  hope  very  much  the  legis- 
lation can  be  approved  at  an  earlj|  date. 

Mr.  Patmaw  of  Texas,  Mr.  SitCB  of 
Florida,  Mr,  Mulct  of  Callfomiii,  Mr. 
PRice  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Eviws  of  Tenaessee, 
Mr.  FotrnTATf  of  North  Carolln*.  Mr. 
Moss  of  California.  Mr.  Quay  of  Ollnois, 
Mr.  Wright  of  Texas,  Mr.  UllHan  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Lewnon  of  Nortii  Cahillna. 
Mr.  BiniKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr<  Dewt 
Qf  Pennsylvalnia,  Mr.  Karth  of  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  Bnurron  of  New  YorK.  Mrs. 
Haksen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Addasbo  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Haaan  of  Qeorgl|i.  Mr. 
Ichor D  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Stkph<N8  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona.  Mri  Oon- 
ZALBZ  of  Texas.  Mr.  Nbdzi  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Pttrckll  of  Texas,  Mr.  OibbOws  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Horton  of  New  Yotk.  Mr. 
IiEGGSTT  of  C^if  omla,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  PiPPXR  of  Florida,  Mr.  Him- 
oAix  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Rob  of  Calilomla, 
Mr.  Bxviii  of  Alabama,  Mr.  BKApco  of 
New  York,  Mr.  BRmKLxr  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Dellewback  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Eilbwo  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nichols  of  Alabama, 
Mr  OtLimnof  Mlssiflslppi,  Mr.  Auxan- 
BEH  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Manw  of  South  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Mikva  of  Illinois,  Mr.  M»lcher 
of  Montana,  Mr.  Harrinotow  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Roi  of  New  Jersejr.  Mr. 
ABOURE2X  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  A»pin  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Babillo  of  New  Yofk,  Mr. 
Dow  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Gbasso  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Mazzoli  of  Kentuclcy.  Mr. 
Roy  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Rtjnhxls  of  New 
Mexico. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  SCHWENOEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
-for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  Kitend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  3CHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  have  deep  convictions  about  the 
Importance  of  both  preserving  farming 
as  a  way  of  life  and  Improving  the  farm 
economy,  I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill 
to  bring  to  tax  sharing  propositions  to 
rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  Nation  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  continued  depopulation  of 
rural  America  and  the  amassing  bi  mil- 
lions and  millions  more  to  a  few  huge 
metropolitan  areas.  We  cannot  tolerate 
the  poverty,  crime  and  exolrbitant  social 
costs  this  creates  to  oar  dtiee.  Neither 
can  we  tolerate  the  iiuuieqaate  health 
and  educational  services  and  facilities, 
the  lack  of  manpower  programsv.or  the 
forced  migration  of  our  yoonff  (peoirie 
from  runU  areas. 

We  can  and  we  must  reverao  these 
trends.  We  must  alter  the  policies  and 
forces  that  cause  them  If  we  are  to  have 
the  balanced  growth  Congress  committed 


Itself  to  to  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  The  Congress  is  committed 
to  facing  these  issues  and  acting  accord- 
ingly, and  the  people  throughout  Amer- 
ica aire  similarly  committed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  own  communities. 

Both  assistance  from  Congress  and  the 
hard  thought,  study  and  commitment  of 
resources  by  the  local  people  are  ab- 
solutely essential  if  we  are  to  have  bal- 
anced national  growth  smd  if  we  are  to 
give  people  a  choice  of  where  to  live  and 
an  opportunity  for  high  quality  service 
and  facilities. 

Let  me  focus  on  this  latter  pc^t  of 
"people  helptog  themselves."  We  have  an 
institution,  the  Cooperative  EJxtension 
Service,  that  has  an  outstanding  record 
of  helptog  people  help  themselves. 
Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federal  office,  the  69  land-grant  uni- 
versities and  the  more  than  3,000  county 
and  area  offices.  Extension  has  touched 
the  lives  of  virtually  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  this  Nation.  It  can  take 
much  of  the  credit  for  our  ability  to  feed 
and  clothe  ourselves  with  ft  relatively 
small  share  of  our  income,  leavtog  the 
rest  for  the  high  standard  of  living  that 
most  of  us  enjoy. 

With  its  information,  educational  as- 
sistance and  highly  effective  delivery 
system  to  virtually  every  county  to  this 
land.  Extension  has  helped  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, homemakers,  and  young  peo- 
ple to  understand  their  opportunities, 
make  decisions  and  make  the  most  of 
their  resources. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  have 
tijls  scune  assistance  at  the  conununity 
leveL  With  the  growing  cqmplexttles  of 
conunimity  probl«ns.  communities  need 
and  are  asking  for  help  to  resolve  their 
problems.  They  need  and.  are  asking  for 
help^to  mobilize  their  leadersfalp.  to  de- 
fine and  attack  their  problems,  and  to 
make  their  community  a  better  place  to 
live.  work,  and  raise  a  famUy. 

County  and  area  Extension  agents 
tratoed  in  community  development, 
worktog  directly  with  local  leaders,  and 
with  access  to  the  knowledge  and  re- 
sources of  the  total  university — as  well 
as  State  and  Federal  agencies — can 
cause  communities  to  improve  decision- 
making and  speed  up  development  to 
rural  areas.  Extension  has  demonstrated 
its  potential  and  has  numerous  examples 
to  attest  to  it.  The  effort  simply  must 
be  expanded. 

An  excellent  example  of  Extension's 
potential  occurred  to  my  district  and 
throughout  Iowa  this  past  winter.  Three- 
day  ccanmimlty  and  public  affairs  educa- 
tion programs  emphasizing  imderstand- 
tog  local  government  were  held  to  40 
locations  throughout  tiie- State. 

The  "Ooverrunent  by  the  People" 
program  was  Jototly  sponsored  by  the 
three  board  of  regents  universities — 
Iowa  State  rtoivendty,  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  and  the  University  of 
Northern  Iowa. 

More  than  3,500  citizens  participated 
to  the  conference-workshops.  Ectmo- 
mists,  politick  scientists,  sociologists, 
urban  planners.  Journalists,  and  Exten- 
sion workers  all  contributed  to  the  re- 
search and  teaching. 


The  people  attending  learned  more 
about  the  role  and  fimction  of  local  gov- 
ernment, who  pays  for  government  pro- 
grams, what  people  think  about  local 
government — survey  opinions — partici- 
pation to  government,  how  government 
operates  and  the  strategies  for  making 
local  government  more  modem,  efficient 
and  effective,  to  discussions,  citizens  were 
encouraged  to  Identify  their  own  goals 
and  to  discuss  their  own  concerns  about 
city  and  county  government  and  other 
local  luiits. 

A  second  phase  of  the  government  by 
the  people  program  is  for  the  Iowa  State 
University  Extension  staff  to  prepare 
materials  for  the  high  school  social  stud- 
ies teachers  to  use  with  their  junior  and 
senior  classes.  These  young  people  will 
soon  be  voting  to  all  of  the  elections.  This 
will  help  prepare  them  to  be  good  citi- 
zens. 

Anotiier  example  of  Extension's  poten- 
tial to  help  develop  the  kind  of  commu- 
nities in  which  people  will  want  to  live 
and  good  todustries  will  want  to  locate 
is  unfolding  in  Fenton,  Iowa.  Fenton  is 
now  a  small  town  with  big  plans.  This 
farrtltog  cdmtnunity  of  about  400  people 
has  its  skyscraper  elevator  and  too  many 
empty  stores,  just  like  many  of  the  706 
other  smdll  towns  in  Iowa.  Fenton,  by 
forming  a  community  development  cor- 
poration, faced  the  decline  in  farm  num- 
bers and  the  business  that  was  lost.  The 
FCDC  has  now  been  in  operation  for  2 
years.  A  new  optimism  and  excitement 
has  been  generated  through  this  group. 

Fenton  now  hfts  its  lirst  public  library. 
Townspeople  donated  books,  the  State 
traveling  library  helped  out,  and  the 
Lutheran  church  lea.sed  a  building  to  the 
town  for  $1  a  year.  The  town  pays  the 
utilities. 

A  second  project  is  a  community  youth 
center,  the  "Stop  ton."  A  third  project. 
operating  out  of  a  once-vacant  building, 
is  a  senior  citizens'  center. 

The  Extension  resource  development 
specialist  worktog  in  this  multicounty 
area  helped  coiftmunity  leaders  to  start 
their  development  group  and  continue  to 
provide  educational  assistance.  The 
PCPC's  goal  is  "To  make  Fenton  as  fine 
a  community  to  live  in  as  possible." 

Extension  Is  helptog  the  people  of  Pen- 
ton  help  themselves.  Extension  can  and 
Extension  must  help  the  other  communi- 
ties across  this  Nation  help  themselves. 
It  h€i6  the  grass  roots  contacts,  the  de- 
livery system  and  access  to  the  resources 
of  the  university.  Extension  can  help 
muster  local  leadership,  it  can  help  com- 
munities to  understand  their  problems 
and  know  their  opportunities,  and  it  can 
help  them  to  carry  out  community  deci- 
sions. 

As  Extension  has  helped  the  farm,  the 
firm,  and  the  family  in  the  past,  it  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  eoually  as 
great  a  contribution  to  the  community. 
An  expanded  Extension  effort  to  commu- 
nity development  can  be  an  important 
part  of  the  total  effort  to  develop  the  kind 
of  rural  communities  that  will  stem  the 
rural  d^opulation  trends  and  provide 
opportimity  for  those  who  choose  to  live 
to  rural  America. 

The  Extension  Service  is  one  of  the 
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five  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture tocluded  to  the  President's  rural 
revenue  shartog  proposal.  There  have 
been  fears  expressed  by  many  people 
that  this  would  have  adverse  effect  on 
the  continuation  of  this  program  which 
has  been  of  such  great  help  to  otu:  rural 
areas  and  to  recent  years  to  our  urban 
areas  as  wen. 

-  -  The  legislative  prc^josail  to  accomplish 
revenue  shartog  spedflcally  provides  that 
ibe  Extension  Service  will  be  matotatoed. 
iQUOte  from  the  pnvesal: 

Bftch  SUte  shall  use  a  sumdent  portion 
of  the  moneys  to  which  It  is  entitled  to 
niaintaln  and  cany  out  a  program, ol  agri- 
cultural extension  work  through  Its  lAnd- 
Orant  college,  or  colleges,  comparable  in  size 
and  type  of  the  agricultural  extension  pro- 
gram carried  out  in  the  St»te  in  flscal  year 
1971  .  .  .  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice shall  be  permitted  to  continue  4-H.  nu- 
tritional aid  programB,  and  other  agricul- 
tural program*  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  proposed  legislation  If  enacted  will 
aUow  the  States  to  conduct  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  programs  to  esseaitially 
the  same  mangier  as  they  are  now.  This 
should  alleviate  the  concerns  that  many 
have  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
gram would  be  continued. 

THE  KATYN  FOREST  MASSACRE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  toas- 
much  as  the  media — ^press,  radio,  and 
television— fleldon^  mention  atrocities 
that  have  been  committed  by  the  Com- 
munists, it  often  becomes  necessary  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  call  attention  to 
.  some  missing  chapters  in  history.  While 
daily  newspapers  and  the  periodical  press 
have  done  a  thorough  job  of  publlclztog 
crimes  committed  by  the  Natiraial  So- 
cialists, they  tend  to  look  the  other  way 
when  crimes  are  perpetrated  by  the  C(Hn- 
munists. 

The  National  Socialists,  who  came  to 
power  to  Germany  to  1933,  were  com- 
pletely and  ftoally  defeated  in  1949.  Dur- 
ing the  toterventog  12  years,  they  were 
the  scourge  of  most  of  Europe,  conquer- 
ing a  dozen  nations  and  killtog  millions 
of  people  to  the  process.  Ttielr  armies 
were  eventually  beaten  euid  such  of  their 
leaders  as  survived  were  put  .to  death  as 
war  crimtoals. 

The  Communists,  who  seized  power  to 
Russia  to  1917.  also  conquered  a  doeen 
nations  and  killed  millions.  They  are  still 
In  power  euid  have  yet  to  be  tried  as  war 
crimtoals,  even  though  they  were  accom- 
plices with  the  Nazis  to  starting  World 
Warn. 

'Pils  is  an  appropriate  time  to  recall 
certain  events  that  occurred  during  April 
and  May  of  1940.  True,  that  was  31  years 
ago  and  the  generaticm  that  has  come 
upon  the  scene  stoce  then  may  shrug  Its 
collective  shoulders  and  dismiss  th«n  as 
ancient  history. 

It  is  not  that  simple,  however.  The 
events  were  not  reported  at  all  when  they 
occurred,  back  to  1940.  They  were  not 
(ally  reported  to  1943,  when  they  came 
to  light.  They  were  stamped  "top  secret" 


to  1945,  when  they  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  D^artment  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  people  ^lom  we  rep- 
resent to  have  the  facts  regarding  one  of 
the  most  revolting  war  crimes  of  all 
time^— the  Katyn  Forest  Manaere. 

World  War  II  began  soon  after  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Nasi  Oermany  became 
allies.  Germany  tovaded  Poland  from  the 
west  on  September  l,  19S0,  and  the  Soviet 
Unlcm  tovaded  It  from  the  east  oo  Sep- 
tember 17.  Tlie  two  totalitarian  powen 
divided  the  conquered  nation  between 
them,  Germany  getting  72.888  square 
mllee  of  territory  and  the  Soviet  Union 
77,820. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  P(dlBh  ofOcers 
and  soldiers,  who  had  Xoui^t  bravely  but 
futilely  against  superior  numben,  were 
sent  to  100  prison  camps  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  officers,  who  tocluded  12  gen- 
erals, 250  colonels,  500  majars.  2,000  cap- 
tains, over  5,000  young  lieutenants,  and 
7,000  selected  noncommissioned  teclml- 
otans,  were  sent  to  three  prisoner-of-war 
camps.  These  tiiree  special  eamps  were 
transferred  from  the  Red  army's  Juris- 
diction and  put  under  the  control  of  ttie 
notorious  LaVrenty  P.  Beria  and  his 
dreaded  Soviet  secret  police. 

Camp  Ostashkov  contained  8,900  Po- 
lish officers.  Camp  Kozielsk  4,500,  and 
Camp  Starobielsk  3,920.  After  5  months 
of  totenslve  Communist  Indoctrination, 
only  20  officers  out  of  these  more  than 
15,000  had  become  candidates  for  the 
roles  of  betrayers  of  their  homeland. 

In  March  1940,  Josef  V.  StaUn,  the 
dictator  of  the  Soviet  Union,  transmitted 
an  order  to  Beria  to  quickly  and  secretly 
liquidate  the  stiAbom  Polish  offioers. 
The  first  step  to  carrying  out  StaUn's 
order  was  the  transfer  of  all  the  officers 
from  the  three  camps  to  Katyn  Forest, 
a  potot  about  550  miles  southwest  of 
Moscow.  This  took  place  between  April  S 
and  May  12,  31  years  ago. 

The  next  step  was  the  complete  exter- 
mination of  the  15,000  men,  eadi  of 
whom  was  shot  through  the  back  of  the 
head  with  a  pistol.  Many  of  them  had 
their  hands  tied  behtod  their  backs. 

Following  the  murders,  the  men  were 
buried  to  seven  mass  graves,  each  of 
which  was  50  yards  long,  30  yards  wide, 
and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  One 
such  excavation  was  filled  with  the  bod- 
ies of  two  generals.  12  colonels.  60  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  165  majors,  440  cmtatns, 
542  first  lieutenants,  930  second  lieuten- 
ants, and  148  military  physicians.  Katyn 
was  the  greatest  single  maas  execution 
of  captives  durtog  the  entire  war. 

Following  the  burials,  the  area  was 
replanted  with  pine  and  spruce  trees,  m 
the  ordtoary  course  of  events  the  scene 
of  the  crime  would  soon  blend  with  the 
surrounding  countryside.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  ordinary  times. 

to  1941,  the  Communists  and  their 
ideological  bedfellows,  the  National  So- 
cialists, fell  out  and  Germany  tovaded 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  August  of  that  year 
the  fast-moving  German  army  occupied 
the  Katyn  Forest  area. 

It  was  not  until  April  13,  1943.  that 
the  Germans  informed  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  radio  that  they  had  found  sev- 
eral mass  graves  under  some  small  trees 


to  the  Katyn  Forest.  After  156  corpses 
had  been  Identified  from  personal  be- 
longings found  with  the  clotting,  the 
German  army  commander  asked  neu- 
trals to  witness  the  ezhumatkms.  The 
Moscow  radio  charged  that  the  Poles  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Nazis. 

On  April  30.  1943.  an  toternational 
medical  group  that  todudetl  sdenttsts 
of  forensic  and  criminal  medicine  from 
Belgl^pw.  Italy,  the  Nethertands,  Swltser- 
land,  and  the  Balkan  and  Scancjloavlan 
countries,  and  members  of  thePollsh 
Red  Cross,  assembled  at  Katyn.  Th*  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  coUld  not,  under 
Its  charter,  send  tovestlgators  unless 
both  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Unl<m 
asked  it  to;  the  Kremlto  refused  its  con- 
sent. ^    , 

All  of  the  observers  were  pot  neutrals. 
Among  them  were  two  officers  of  the  UB. 
Army,  Lt.  Col.  Donald  Stewart  and  MaJ. 
John  H.  Van  VUet,  who  were  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Nazis. 

The  witnesses,  whom  the  Germans  had 
fiown  to  BLatyn  Forest,  examtoed  982 
bodies,  of  whom  70  percent  were  Iden- 
tifiable. They  agreed  that  the  dead  men 
had  been  Polish  officers  who  had  been 
murdered  and  buried  3  years  earlier- 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  area  by  the 
German  army. 

The  Germans  located  seven  mass 
graves  altogether  and  had  opened  three 
of  them  by  September  1943,  when  the 
Katyn  Forest  area  was  once  more  to  So- 
viet hands. 

I  will  let  Major  Van  Vllet  and  Ccdonel 
Stewart  give  the  details  of  the  mvestiga- 
tion  conducted  by  observers  from  many 
nations,  to  1950  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ordered  Van  Vllet,  who  had  to  the 
meantime  been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  to  write  a  second  report  from 
memory.  His  earlier  report,  made  on 
May  22,  1945,  had  been  stamped  "Top 
Secret"  and  had  supposedly  bem  "lost." 
On  May  11,  1960,  he  wrote: 
We  foUowed  ovir  guide  right  down  Into 
each  grave,  stepping  on  bodlet  that  were  piled 
like  cord  wood,  face  down  usually,  to  a  depth 
of  about  five  to  seven  bodies,  covered  with 
about  five  feet  of  «rth.  ...  All  bodies  have 
a  bullet  hole  in  the  back  of  the  head  near 
the  neck  with  the  exit  wound  of  VtM  ballet 
being  In  the  forehead  or  upper  front  part 
of  the  skuU.  .  .  .  German  photjographere  .  .  . 
took  botk  »tUl  *i"i  motion  plctuzes  fA  our 
party  while  we  Inspected  the  gravea.  Copies 
of  the  stUl  pictures  were  later  given  us." 


Van  VUet  continued: 

I  hated  the  Germans,  I  did  not  want  to 
believe  them.  ...  I  tried  every  way  to  con- 
vince myself  that  the  Germans  had  done 
It.  .  .  .  We  pursued  every  Une  of  attack  to 
wei^en  the  German  story.  ...  It  was  only 
with  great  relxictance  that  I  decided  finally 
that  ...  for  once  the  Germans  were  not 
lying;  that  the  facts  were  as  claimed  by  the 
Germans. 

I  believe  that  the  Russians  did  it.  The  rest 
of  the  group  that  visited  the  site  sUted  to 
me  that  they  beUeved  that  the  Raaalaas  did 
it. 

On  October  11,  1951,  the  other  Ameri- 
can officer.  Colonel  Stewart,  testified  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  was  towstigaft- 
Ing  the  Katyn  F6rest  Massacre.  He  esti- 
mated that  10,000  bodies— all  Poles— had 
been  found  to  the  three  mass  graves  that 
the  Germans  had  opened: 
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I  left  Katyn  convinced  that  the  Russians 
bad  executed  those  men.  .  .  .  That  masstcre 
jxist  could  not  have  been  fsOslfled  or  planted 
.  .  .  We  did  not  like  the  Germans.  But  tl^eee 
men  had  been  executed  by  the  Ruaslalts!" 

Continued  Stewart:  i 

I  can  never  forget,  .  .  .  those  men  were 
killed  by  the  Ruaelana  while  they  were  pris- 
oners of  the  RuaslanB. 

The  conspiracy  of  silence  that  en- 
shrouded the.  K&tyn  Forest  affair  nas 
been  justified  by  some  people  on  the 
ground  that  the  Russians  were  our  allies 
during  World  War  n.  To  that  I  can  oiily 
reply,  "So  was  Poland." 

After  all,  Pcdand  was  the  first  natjlon 
to  tje  conouered  by  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  n,  being  divided  between  the 
forces  of  National  Socialist  Germany  and 
Communist  Russia — partners  in  crline. 
The  genocide  of  Katyn  Forest,  howefer. 
was  a  crime  for  which  the  Soviet  Union 
required  no  assistance  from  Its  erstwl^e 
friends. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  may  I  also  add  that  Ijhls 
coming  Monday,  May  3,  is  a  Polish  na- 
tional holiday  commemorating  the  Poo^ 
third  of  May  Constitution  Day.  The  free- 
dom, which  this  document  presented  to 
the  people  of  Poland,  was  an  inspiration 
in  the  years  of  oppression  and  strength- 
ens their  resolve  to  consistently  resist 
communism  and  Soviet  domination. 

The  murder  by  the  Soviets  of  Polish 
army  ofHcers  at  Katyn  Forest  was  m(>tl- 
vated  by  the  Russian  desire  to  establish 
control  over  Poland.  It  was  an  act'  of 
complete  forethought. 

Just  as  Poland  withstood  more  that  a 
century  of  foreign  domination  to  pee 
freedom  restored  to  her  in  1918,  I  iun 
confident  that  she  will  persevere  tind 
eventually  throw  off  the  shackles  of  cokn- 
munism  that  presently  confine  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  em- 
phasis I  have  placed  on  the  Katyn  Poifest 
Massacre,  I  wish  to  reemphaslze  the  copi- 
memoratlon  of  the  Polish  National  Day, 
May  3,  a  subject  to  which  many  Members 
with  address  themselves  to  this  after- 
noon. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  conclude  my  Re- 
marks and  insert  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  a  message  of  the  Presid«it  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland  to  the  Polish  nation: 

MWWAOK  OF  THB  PKSSISDfT   OF  THX  RKPTjilC 
OF  POLAND   TO   THS    POLISH    NAllblf   OK   fHK 

Occasion  of  thi  Pousb  National  EUt 
Mat  3,  1971  T  ' 

Hie  Kxoellency  Aogust  ZaleeU,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland-ln-Exlle.  has  ls8«ed 
In  London  a  message  to  Poles  all  over  the 
world  on  the  occasion  of  Poland's  N«tlo«ial 
Day  this  year. 

The  text  of  President  Zaleakl's  message  Al- 
lows : 

Cltlaena  of  the  R^ubllc  of  Poland  And 
Poles  in  the  free  world :  , 

This  year  is  the  180th  anniversary  of  ihe 
Conatitutlon  of  May  3,  17»1.  that  great  act 
of  renewal  which  did  away  wltii  many  of  the 
deeply  engrained  faults  of  the  old  pollttjeal 
system  of  the  Polish  Commonwealth  9nd 
created  conditions  for  the  effective  fu^ic- 
tlonlng  of  state  authorities,  at  the  same  tl|ne 
enmrlag  i^e  proper  development  of  the  p^- 
ple  In  the  direction  of  social  and  econoi^c 
progrmB.  I 

It  was  the  work  of  a  munlier  of  outstaad- 
Ing  patriots  who  were  deeply  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  This  great  refosm, 
however,  did  not  please  the  neighbouring 
powen  who  eooxidered    tlie   example  ot  a 


liberal  and  democratic  state  In  their  midst  as 
contagious  and  dangerous.  In  order  to  thwart 
this  danger  they  decided  together  on  armed 
Intervention  which  resulted  In  the  Partitions 
and  brought  the  Polish  people  more  than  a 
hundred  years  of  political  subjection. 

But  the  memory  of  the  inspired  act  sur- 
vived, and  the  Constitution  was  venerated 
by  succeeding  generations  as  the  political 
testament  of  the  Polish  Commonwealth.  The 
Mkj  3  was  celebrated  year  after  year  as  the 
Polish  National  Day,  and  In  the  years  of  in- 
dependence between  the  wars  it  was  also  a 
religious  Feast  of  Mary,  Mother  of  Ood,  Queen 
of  the  Polish  Crown. 

The  significance  of  this  day  Is  no  less  today 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  last  war,  our  country 
Is  again  under  foreign  domination  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  expressed  under  an  alien 
Communist  system.  It  Is  an  enduring  ex- 
pression of  our  political  wUl  to  ordered  free- 
dom: the  Constitution  of  May  3, 1791  le  to  us 
the  forerunner  of  the  latest  expression  of 
this  free  political  will  which  is  the  Conati- 
tutlon of  April  33,  1&35.  On  the  etrength  of 
this  Constitution  stands  and  acts  the  free 
Polish  Qovemment-in-KxlIe. 

On  this  day  I  call  on  all  of  you,  wherever 
you  are  at  present,  to  stand  united  behind 
tSie  legitimate  authority  of  this  Government 
and -to  Join  in  our  efforts  and  prayers  for  a 
tree  and  independent  Poland. 
.  Given  in  London  in  May  1971. 

AtrCTTST  Zalbski. 


CONTRAST   IN   YOUTH   ACTIVrnES 

'Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  24  hours,  I  have  witnessed  two 
events  which  are  in  utterly  fantastic  con- 
trast with  each  other.  I  want  to  describe 
this  contrast  briefly  to  our  colleagues,  so 
they  can  share  with  me  the  marvelous  in- 
jection of  spirit  and  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  American  young  people  which 
I  have  received. 

Yesterday,  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  the  Teen 
League  sponsored  the  city's  second  an- 
nual "Hike  for  Hope."  This  is  a  fund- 
raising  event  which  raises  money  for  the 
humanitarian  hospital  ship  SS  Hope  by 
obtaining  pledges  of  contributions  for 
every  mile  covered  by  each  hiker  for 
Hope.  Under  dreary  skies  and  threat  of 
rain,  more  than  35,000  young  people 
hiked  25  miles  each  yesterday  in  a  tre- 
mendous outpouring  of  musclepower.  of 
stamina,  of  dedication,  of  fun  and  of 
a  community-wide  desire  to  get  involved 
in  a  good  cause. 

Saying  that  35,000  yoxmgsters  partici- 
pated in  this  25-mile  hike  only  scratches 
the  surface  of  the  tremendous  impression 
you  get  when  you  travel  the  route 
through  the  Rochester  area  and  see  an 
unbroken  line  of  kids,  six,  eight  and  ten 
deep,  stretching  for  over  17  of  the  25 
miles.  And  this  army  of  35,000  was  mus- 
tered from  a  community  less  than  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

With  the  memory  of  the  happy  faces, 
the  blistered  feet,  and  the  tremendous 
cooperation  between  the  yoimg  people 
and  the  local  police  In  runiling  the  hike 
still  very  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  with 
inspiration  flowing  from  my  lips  to  any- 
one who  would  listen,  I  landed  this 
morning  in  the  armed  camp  that  is 
Washington.  While  police  were  helping 
and  paving  the  way  for  thousands  of 


hiking  kids  in  Rochester  yesterday,  at 
the  same  moment  Washington  police 
were  having  to  clear  thousands  of  would- 
be  disrupters  from  their  West  Potomac 
Park  campsite.  The  stark  contrast  of 
moods  in  Rochester  and  Washington  hit 
me  as  I  drove  acroes  the  14th  Street 
bridge  this  morning,  greeted  by  the  seri- 
ous and  chilled  faces  of  U.S.  Marines  in 
battle  dress,  who  were  on  hand  to  make 
sure  that  threats  to  close-down  our  Qov- 
einment  today  were  properly  rebuffed. 

Both  the  Rochester  like  for  Hope  and 
the  fizzled  attempt  to  disrupt  Washing- 
ton traffic  this  morning  were  youthful 
demonstrations  of  concern.  But  their 
similarity  stops  there.  In  Rochester,  the 
kids  were  marching  for  a  cause  they  be- 
lieved in — 85  percent  of  the  over  $450,- 
000  they  raised  yesterday  will  go  to  the 
S.S.  Hope,  the  other  15  percent,  or  some 
(67,000,  will  be  distributed  to  local  chari- 
ties chosen  by  a  panti  of  teenagers  who 
organized  the  event.  In  Washington,  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  Mayday  disruptions 
is  supposedly  to  work  for  the  cause  of 
peace  by  working  against  our  system  of 
Government.  If  anything,  the  disrupters 
worked  against  their  own  cause  by 
marring  the  memory  of  official  Washing- 
ton of  the  more  constructive  peace  dem- 
onstrations held  here  a  week  before  by 
thousands  of  young  people  and  veterans 
who  came  to  express  their  concerns 
about  peace  in  a  peaceful  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  a  lesson 
In  the  hike  for  Hope  which  took  place 
in  Rochester  yesterday — it  Is  a  lesson  of 
hope  which  has  significance  far  beyond 
the  nearly  half  million  dollars  which 
those  35,000  youngsters  raised  for  the 
medical  treatment  and  training  ship.  I 
have  seen  what  this  mass  "getting  In- 
volved," this  mass  outpouring  of  shoe 
leather  for  a  good  cause  has  done  for  the 
spirit  of  my  home  coqimunlty,  and  for 
the  image  of  yoimg  people  in  this  coim- 
try  which  is  repeatedly  tarnished  by 
front  page  and  TV  news  accounts  of 
destructive  demonstrations. 

It  took  35,000  kids  hiking  a  total  of 
over  850,000  miles  to  bring  their  con- 
structive involvement  to  the  front  pages 
of  this  morning's  papers  in  Rochester. 

They  did  not  march  to  show  concern 
by  tearing  down  a  society  or  by  disrupt- 
ing a  government — they  showed  equal  or 
greater  concern  by  underscoring  their 
concern  for  human  life,  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  across  the 
earth  and  in  their  own  back  yards,  and 
they  did  It  with  great  personal  effort  and 
great  personal  sacrifice. 

I  am  inspired  by  this  hiking  army,  in- 
spired to  think  that  their  spirit  will  In- 
fect thousands  if  not  millions  of  people 
young  and  old  across  America.  I  am  in- 
spired to  think  that  American  kids  are 
a  tremendous  positive  force  to  be 
reckoned  with — a  force  that  can  com- 
municate to  this  society  and  to  this  Gov- 
ernment their  determination  that  their 
generation  will,  at  the  cost  of  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  put  the  priorities  of  life 
and  opportunity  for  mankind  at  the  very 
highest  level.  This  generation  has  the 
potential  for  breathing  new  life  into  the 
principles  of  equality,  opportunity,  char- 
ity and  sacrifice  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  bulit. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  words  from  a  sin- 
gle observer  of  this  hiking  army  of  young 
people  cannot  recapture  the  spirit  of  this 
event.  I  should  like  to  include  several 
news  articles  and  an  editorial  which  de- 
scribe other  aspects  of  the  hike  for  Hope. 
The  articles  follow: 

(Ptom  the  New  York  Sunday  News, 
May  2, 1971] 

A  LiFXSAViNG  Walk 

People  keep  asking  what's  wrong  with  to- 
day's kids? 

And  the  answer  is  ridiculously  simple. 

Nothing. 

S\ire,  they  wear  their  hair  long  and  their 
clothes  mod.  And  it's  no  secret  that  some 
smoke  pot,  use  obscene  fotir -letter  words  on 
occasion  and  are  openly  Irreverent. 

But  the  current  generation  is  dedicated. 
They're  committed  to  doing  something  about 
the  evils  that  plague  the  country  and  world : 
things  such  as  pollution  and  poverty  and 
war.  The  truth  Is  there  never  has  been  such 
an  ideaUstic  yet  practical  crop  of  young  peo- 
ple In  our  history. 

A  perfect  example  of  their  all-out  devotion 
to  the  sick  and  needy  and  poor  can  be  readily 
seen  this  very  minute  in  Rochester,  N.T. 
While  you're  reading  this,  upwards  of  20,000 
youngsters  are  trsonplng  26  miles  throughout 
the  upstate  city  solely  to  raise  money  for 
Project  Hope.  The  unique  Hike  For  Hope  n 
will,  hopefully,  gain  $250,000  to  train  medi- 
cal people  in  underdeveloped  areas  around 
the  world  as  well  as  in  disadvantaged  locales 
right  here  at  home. 

Last  year,  the  first  Hike  for  Hope  attracted 
8,000  Rochester  teenagers.  Each  of  the  hikers 
was  sponsored  by  friends,  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors who  pledged  to  donate  a  certain  amount 
lor  each  mile  completed.  Several  hikers  had 
more  than  100  sponsors. 

How  many  of  the  bllstered-foot,  weary 
youngsters  will  finish  today  is  dlfBcult  to  pre- 
dict. Last  year,  fxilly  50  per  cent  managed  to 
trek  the  entire  25  miles.  Personal  satisfaction 
was  indeed  a  motive,  but  the  primary  driving 
force  was  the  knowledge  that  ev^ry  mUe  they 
wsOked  contributed  to  helping  someone 
somewhere. 


[Frpm   the   Rochester   Democrat   and 
Chronicle,  Apr.  14,  1971  ] 

HOPE  Hike  Gives  "Kxdb  a  Commitment 
(By  BUI  Beeney) 

Last  year  it  was  the  most  eucceasful  teen- 
age fund-raising  event  In  United  States 
history. 

Strictly  a  Rochester  production  .  .  . 
spawned  here  .  .  .  $153,000  raised  ...  in  a 
single  day  ...  by  8,000  teen-agers  biking 
25  miles  (not  all  of  them  went  the  full  route, 
but  a  great  many  did)  for  Project  HOPE. 

This  year's  hike  on  Sunday.  May  2,  begin- 
ning and  ending  at  Aquinas  Stadium,  will  be 
even  bigger.  If  that  seems  a  grandiose  claim, 
Just  talk  for  a  few  minutes  with  David  Polan 
and  Matt  Welder. 

"It  looks  as  though  we'll  have  nearly  20,000 
participants,  the  way  things  are  shaping  up," 
Polan  said.  He's  chairman  of  the  project, 
organized  and  managed  entirely  by  the  Teen 
League  of  Rochester. 

"It  was  such  a  success  last  year,"  said 
Welder,  "that  all  the  kids  want  to  take  part 
this  time.  It  should  be  really  big." 

Each  hiker  lines  up  as  many  sponsors  as 
he  can.  The  sponsor  guarantees  to  pay  the 
hiker  15  cents  per  mile,  or  more,  for  every 
mile  hiked.  Of  the  money  raised,  85  per  cent 
goes  to  Project  HOPE,  and  15  per  cent  to 
local  charities  which  are  selected  by  the  teen- 
agers themselves. 

Now.  then,  we  are  talking  about  a  lot  of 
money  In  that  16  per  cent.  Laat  year  $23,000 
went  to  local  charities.  This  year  the  amount 
otmld  be— Jwho  knows?— maybe  $80,000, 
$40,000.  A  goodly  sum  In  any  event. 


And  these  kids  are  really  going  to  make 
sure  It  goes  where  they  think  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  It  is  money  earned  by  the  bunions 
on  their  feet  and  the  aches  In  their  mvisclee, 
so  they  are  setting  the  ground  rules. 

The  Budget  Committee  of  the  Community 
Chest  has  nothing  on  the  teen-agers  for  fol- 
lowing the  dollar. 

They've  set  up  a  flve-man  committee  which 
will  screen  applications  for  fvmds  from  all 
local  charities  which  feel  they  meet  the  teen- 
agers' criteria  of  being  self-help,  people-to- 
people  programs  with  emphasis  on  education 
and  training,  and  a  focus  on  youth. 

I  won't  attempt  to  delineate  the  17  ques- 
tions the  committee  fires  at  the  charities 
but,  believe  me,  they  probe  every  facet  of 
operation  and  philosophy. 

"Basically  we  want  to  get  away  from  bu- 
reaucratic-type agencies,  and  try  to  help  the 
smaller  charities  that  do  an  effective  Job  and 
need  help."  Polan  said. 

"We  expect  to  have  decided  upon  some  ol 
our  charities  by  August,  and  then  leave  room 
for  other  allotments  to  be  made  later  on 
New  things  come  up,  and  cutbacks  occur, 
and  we  want  to  be  flexible." 

The  committee  consists  of  Polan,  Jim 
Bower,  Ray  Greis,  Sam  Montello  and  Chuck 
Keenan.  Bower,  Teen  League  president,  and 
Polan  are  seniors  at  McQuald  High  School; 
Keenan  and  Montello  are  at  John  Marshall; 
Greis,  Teen  League  treas\irer,  Is  at  Eastrldge. 
Lawyer  Martin  Welngarten  has  the  applica- 
tion forms. 

Success  of  the  local  effort  apparently 
hinges  upon  the  Teen  League,  only  one  of 
Its  kind  in  the  country.  Prom  a  nucleus  of 
300-400  active  members,  It  represents  46,000 
teen-agers  in  Monroe  County.  "They're  all 
welcome  in  our  group." 

Why  is  the  Hope  hike  such  a  drawing  card? 

"A  lot  of  kids  want  to  do  something,"  said 
Polan,  "but  they  dont  have  time  to  do  some- 
thing every  day.  But  here,  on  one  day,  they 
can  make  a  commitment  to  do  something  on 
a  national  and  local  level,  and  be  proud  of 
the  results.  A]^o  It's  a  fun  thing,  too;  every- 
one enjoyed  It — even  those  who  became 
tired." 

There  is  a^somewhat  controversial  aspect 
to  this  year's  hike.  As  adult  adviser  to  the 
Hope  project  said:  "An  imitation  of  our  origi- 
nal hik^  followed  us  by  s<Kne  months  last 
year.  This  year  its  sponsor  had  the  bad  grace 
to  select  a  date  one  week  before  our  date." 

That  would  be  the  "Walk  for  Water"  {mxiJ- 
ect.  I  hope  there  are  enough  water-walkers 
and  Hope  hikers  to  go  around. 

[From  the  Rochester  Tlmee-TTnlon 
May  1,  19711 

The  Hike  for  Hope:  25  BAxles  of  Caxe 
(By  Judy  Adams) 

Sixty-five  pencil  sharpeners.  50,000  staples. 
A  huge  supply  of  foot  powder.  A  couple  hun- 
dred shoeboxes.  100  cardboard  cartons.  300 
rubber  stamps  and  120  ink  pads.  10  adding 
machines.  Three  ambulances.  Five  rock 
bands.  400  pencils.  80.000  cards.  10  radio  cars. 
Papers,  signs,  posters,  tables  .  .  . 

For  nearly  three  months  now.  Chuck 
Keenan  and  Sam  Montello,  both  John  Mar- 
shall students,  and  other  kids  like  them  have 
been  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
gather  an  these  items  together  for  tomor- 
row's Hike  for  Hope. 

It  haa  not  been  easy.  Not  when  you  are 
also  mapping  out  the  25-mUe  route,  knock- 
ing on  doors  looking  for  adult  volunteers 
(to  free  the  kids  to  do  the  hiking)  and  ar- 
ranging checkpoints. 

But  they  have  done  it  and  with  only  a 
modicum  of  adult  help. 

At  9  ajn.  tomorrow  an  estimated  20,000 
people,  most  of  them  students  shod  in 
sneakers  and  other  hiking  shoes  (sandals  are 
forbidden)  and  carrying  lunches,  wUl  march 
out  of  Aquinas  Stadium  down  Rldgeway 
Avenue  and  off  on  the  hike  route. 


The  route,  according  to  its  planners,  which 
Included  PoUce  Lt.  Charles  Price,  incorporates 
a  "good  cross  section  of  the  city,"  including 
several  parks  where  marchers  can  relax  with 
their  lunches.     

Radio  station  WBBP  has  planned  to  devote 
tomorrow  to  music  for  the  hikers  Residents 
along  the  route  have  been  encouraged  to  tune 
their  radios  so  marchers  can  bear. 

A  radio  hook-up  with  the  hospital  ship 
use  Hope  is  planned  at  Aquinas  Stadium  be- 
fore the  hike  starts. 

Three  ambulances — two  from  Walters  and 
one  from  National— and  10  REAT  (Radio 
Emergency  Action  Teams)  cars  will  patrol 
the  route.  Plrst-ald  handlers  win  be  sta- 
tioned along  the  route. 

So  will  city  trash  trucks,  to  collect  refuse 
which  marchers  are  asked  to  gather  In  the 
2,600  plastic  bags  donated  by  MobUe  Chemi- 
cal Co.  Plastics  Division  in  Maoedon. 

About  4  p.m.  the  five  local  rock  groups: 
Rain,  Orange,  Main  Street  Bast.  Chemestry 
and  North,  will  start  a  six -hour  rock  concert 
at  Aquinas  Stadium. 

Last  year  8,000  marchers  for  Hike  for  Hope 
collected  $150,000  from  supporters  Who 
pledged  donations  on  a  i)er-mUe  basis. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  money  went  to 
Project  Hope. 

The  remainder  waa  divided  among  the 
Summer  Touth  Opportunities  Program,  the 
World  of  Inquiry  School  and  the  Western 
Monroe  Community  Project,  a  s*lT-help  pro- 
gram for  migrant  workers. 

A  teen  committee  win  decide  what  local 
programs  or  organleatlons  will  receive  the 
local  portion  of  the  funds  this  year.  They  are 
seeking  suggestions. 

[From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  May  8,  1971] 
85,000  Hoarorn  Hope 
(By  BUI  Beeney) 

The  Hike  for  Hope  was,  in  a  word:  Spectac- 
ular! 

Even  more  massive,  more  exciting,  more 
successfiil  than  its  teen-age  sponsors  had 
hoped  for  in  their  wildest  dreams. 

Nearly  86,000  hikers  turned  out  .  .  .  The 
total  amount  of  money  pledged  to  their  ef- 
forts: an  estimated  $^5,0001 

It  was  a  hap^nlng  the  likes  of  which  has 
never  occurred  before  la  the  history  of  Ro- 
chester. Or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter. 

You  had  to  see  It  to  believe  it.  Even  tb«i  it 
boggled  the  imagination. 

Massive?  .  .  .  You  know  what  86,000  hikers 
means?  That's  like  the  entire  city  oT  Auburn 
getting  VLp  some  morning  and  hiking  out  of 
town.  It  also  was  more  than  four  times  the 
number  who  took  part  in  last  year's  hike,  the 
first  of  Its  kind  In  the  U.S. 

Exciting?  .  .  .  There  were  kids  from  every 
corner  of  Monroe  Oounty.  Some  walked  bare- 
foot .  .  .  hundreds  of  them  stopped  along  the 
way  to  change  socks,  rub  sore  feet  .  .  .  one 
boy  went  at  least  half  way  on  a  pair  of  stilts 
.  .  .  another  kid  did  It  on  a  unicycle. 

Three  or  four  girls  rode  most  of  the  way  In 
shopping  carts  pushed  by  their  boyfriends. 
.  .  .  One  boy  dribbled  a  basketball  the  full  26 
miles  .  .  .  Sever*!  girls  on  roller  skates  .  .  . 
There  was  a  lady  on  crutches  who  went  a 
fair  piece  .  .  .  and  a  boy  In  a  wheelchair 
pushed  by  his  Mends. 

And  It  was  all  done— on  a  gray  coollsh 
Sunday  afternoon  with  the  throat  of  rain 
constant — in  high  good  humor.  No  incidents, 
no  grumbling,  plenty  of  aching  muscle,  of 
course  .  .  .  but  also  wonderfully  bolstered 
egos  as  they  accomplished  their  purpose. 

Successful?  .  .  .  The  estimated  $425,000  Is 
phenomenal!  Of  that  amount,  85  per  cent 
goes  to  the  Project  Hope,  the  hospital  ship. 
The  other  15  per  cent  will  be  given  to  local 
charities,  then  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
Teen  League  of  Rochester  committee.  The 
League  managed  and  directed  the  hike.  David 
Polan  was  chairman. 
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There  w«re  so  frar  adults  amoM  the 
hlkere.  they  dldnt  really  count.  AnJ  that 
was  as  It  BhouW  be.  This  was  a  youtl*  proj- 
ect—"tnyented"  by  them,  managed  by  them 
participated  In  by  them,  made  sucoeaa^ul  by 
them.  There  was  ona  area  In  which  the 
adults,  members  of  "The  EstabUshment,"  no 
less,  did  play  an  active  and  welcome  »ole 

On  the  Academy  of  Medicine  grounds  at 
1441  Ea«t  Ave.,  an  "Oasis"  was  eetabUshed. 
Manned  by  local  business  and  civic  leaders  it 
was  the  haven— at  the  17-mUe  mark  an  the 
route— for  hikers  to  partake  of  free  hot  dogs 
sort  drlxiks,  Ice  cream,  coffee.  It  did  a  brisk 
baslnsM. 

Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Project  HOPB  In  1068.  came  In  from 
Washington  for  the  event.  He  Is  a  prominent 
Washington  heart  specialist. 

"Bocbester  should  be  more  proud  df  the 
young  people  la  its  city  than  words  cap  de- 
•crtbe.  I  am  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the 
behavior  of  these  youngstsn.  contrasted  with 
what  Is  going  on  In  Washington. 

"Here,  kids  are  walking  In  hope.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  demonstrators  are  walking  Ip  de- 
yalr.  Here,  they  are  eating  hot  dog*  and 
drtnUng  soft  drinks  and  smiling.  In  Wash- 
ington they  are  smoking  pot.  In  Washlagton 
the  poUce  are  being  called  In  becaus*  the 
demonstrators  are  stealing  from  one  another- 
here  the  polloe  are  helping.",  , 

There  were  so  many  hikers  (the  organizers 
had  been  hoping  for  20,000  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago),  they  couldn't  all  leave  the  Aq»lnas 
Stadium  starting  point  for  several  hours. 

The  earliest  p&rtlclpanu.  particularly  those 
hardy  souls  who  ran  or  Jogged  the  course, 
took  off  at  approximately  8:80  ajn.  Som«  late 
starters  were  getting  under  way  at  12  30 
p.m. 

At  one  point  In  early  afternoon,  the  hikers 
were  strung  out.  four  or  Ave  abreast,  f^r  17 
miles  along  the  route  t  It  looked  like  a  mass 
exodus. 

The  first  boy  to  complete  the  routei  was 
17-year-old  Roger  Messenger  of  118  M^ley 
Road,  Oreece.  a  pupil  at  Oreece  Arcadia  fllgh 
School.  He's  a  track  man;  he  went  the  dis- 
tance in  a  houra  and  90  minutes. 
The  first  girl  to  finish  was  Amy  McOrfgor 
-.16,  of  277  HoUybrook  Boad,  Henrietta.  But 
that  was  conolderably  later.  Then  thev 
streamed  In  by  the  thousands. 

At  least  10  of  ttus  hikers  were  treated  at 

hoq>ltaJs,  most  of  them  for  fatigue,  two  of 

***■>  after  falling  from  car  trunks  as  they 

rode  back  to  Aquinas  Stadium. 

Hundreds  of  "lost"  parents  looked  for  tfcelr 

I  aoas  and  daughters  in  Aquinas  Stadium  at 

•  40  p.m.  when  a  rock  concert  that  foUoiwed 

.the  hike  ended.  | 

At  11  p.m.,  de^ts  the  help  of  a  1<^. 
speaker  announcer  trying  -to  match  parents 
ABd  their  offspring,  ab^nt  250  ps^ents  were 
..stUl  lost  in  the  stadiuai.  T 

One  man  who  oondiicted  a  futile  search 
for  his  son  said,  "WeU.  be  walked  25  mtles, 
so  I  gusss  he  can  walk  six  more."  Then  the 
father  drove  home  alonai 
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,  {From  the  Bochester   (W.T.)   Democrat 
f  Chronicle,  May  S.  1871  ] 

Hot  Ooos,  Rxal  Doos,  Sob  Doos 
(By  Bill  Beeney) 

Th»  most  dramatic  a«pect  of  yesterday 's 
Hike  for  HOPE,  in  my  book,  was  this: 

At  a  O'clock  to  the  afternoon,  as  we  dxpte 
along  the  route,  there  was  an  almost  un- 
broken, line  of  hlkera— from  two  to  Jve 
abreast— stretching  along  IT  mllee  of  the 
29-mlle  course. 

nnaglne  how  Stuart  Oole  telt.  When  he 
started  out  from  Aquinas  Stadium,  to  bef^ 
the  hike,  "the  first  eight  guys  had  already 
finished.  Nearly  8B.0OO  participated. 

"I  wasa't  aware  of  the  project  until  tfcls 
morning,"  skid  Stuart,  "so  I  guess  I  ^as 
one  of  the  last  to  take  off." 

At  the  "Establishment  Oasis."  a  free  kot 


dog  stand  on  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
grounds  at  1441  East  Ave.,  they  began  the 
day  with  7,000  hot  dogs  (donated  by  Tobln 
Packing  Co.)  "Then  wo  began  to  hear  the  re- 
ports about  the  size  of  the  crowd,"  said  Pred 
Lapple,  a  County  Legislator  who  works  at  the 
Tobln  company. 

So  they  Bipped  out  and  got  4,000  more 
"hots."  And  an  hour  later,  when  the  hiker 
figure  went  still  higher,  Pred  acquired  an- 
other 3,000. 

Joe  Sorkis  of  ARA  food  service  kept  match- 
ing those  numbers  with  coffee,  lee  cream 
and  milk  supplies,  and  Harvey  Anderson  had 
his  Coca-Cola  dispensers  geared  at  that  level 
Wegman'8  and  Star  Markets  came  up  with 
the  roUs,  and  B.  T.  French  the  mustard 

Men  like  Herb  Mossien,  Charles  (Red) 
Zelter,  Daniel  O.  (Oerry)  Kennedy,  Dr.  LouU 
Ellers,  and  their  ladles,  kept  busy— to  put 
it  mildly— cooking  and  handing  out  refresh- 
ments, 

I  did  notice  some  hitchhiking  along  the 
way.  I  dont  mean  Just  hitclihiklng  by  get- 
ting into  autos.  but  by  piling  all  over  the 
outside  of  them.  Dangerous. 

It  wouldn't  have  been  avaUable  If  so  many 
spectators  hadnt  decided  to  drive  along 
the  hike  route,  thereby  getting  caught  in 
monstrous  traffic  Jams  of  their  own  creation 
and  setting  the  scene  for  the  large-soale 
hltchlngs. 
When  the  early  arrivals  came  into  the 
Oasis"— which  was  17  miles  from  the  starts 
they  were  given  a  round  of  applause  by  some 
of  the  Establishment  workers.  But  that  soon 
went  out  of  faahlon  as  the  hikers  began  to 
ttoop  in  by  the  hundreds.  There  Just  wasn't 
time  for  it. 

Robert  Cable,  17,  of  Oreeoe  Athena  High 
who  ran  most  of  the  way.  said:  "You  sure' 
meet  a  lot  of  friendly  people  along  the  way— 
althoogh  one  dog  did  dash  out  and  try  to 
bite  me."  ' 

Joe  Vang,  16  of  Oates-ChUl  High,  and 
John  Turbayne,  16.  of  Monroe  Hlfh  were 
among  early  finishers-going  at  88  and  46 
cents  per  mile  respectively.  "I'm  Just  glad  we 
got  out  ahead  of  the  big  crowd."  said  Joe 

John  Scobey,  who  works  at  American  Op- 
^^I^^  blsjme.  Amy,  an  English  teacher 
at  Madison  High,  came  in  with  their  two 
dogs  on  leashes.  The  dogs,  stinky  and  Pacha 
were  sponsored  "at  87  cents  a  mile  each  '' 
said  John,  which  was  Just  13  cents  less  than 
the  Scobeys  themselves.  The  docs  were  in 
high  spirits. 

Then  came  another  dog,  a  Poodle— "Tiger' 

Su»,^'^*^T^    ^^    •^"<*y    Delfienroth    of  " 
Plttsford  High.  "Tiger"  was  scooting  alone 
on  a  »3.per.mile  basis.  He  was  pooped  That's 
a  long  hike  for  a  little  poodle.    '^'^ 

Mark  Proudfoot,  13,  of  Brltton  Road  School 
a  t2.35-per-mlle  youngster,  was  doing  it  on  a 
unlcycle.  He  was  more  than  a  little  tired 
and  almost  a  little  tearful,  as  he  sank  to  the 
ground  for  a  rest  at  the  "Oasis."  But  he  went 
on  after  a  bit.  "It's  my  brother  Dave's  unl- 
cycle; lie  loaned  it  to  me." 

■niere  were  a  number  of  people  carrylrut 
guitars  along  the  route,  one  or  two  with  bu- 
gles ("Charge  t"),  and  one  set  of  friends 
fflade  sure  they  stayed  together  by  hitching 
themsrtves  up  like  mountain-climbers  alonl 
a  length  of  rope.  "^ 

AU  this  contributed  to  what  PoUce  Inspec- 
tor Henry  Jensen  referred  to  as  "the  mar- 
v«lous  carnival  spirit;  everyone  enjoyed  him- 
self, and  there  were  no  real  problems  at  aU 
I'm  proud  of  every  one  of  them." 

Mayor  Steve  May  and  the  Bt.  Rev.  Charles 
J.  Lavery,  president  of  St.  John  Plsher  Col- 
lege, don't  really  know  what  the  hike  cost 
them. 

Both  men  sponsored  "several"  hikers.  They 
aren't  exactly  sure  how  many.  They  did  re- 
member they  had  "been  signing  cards"  fre- 
quently in  recent  days. 

Pother  Lavery  had  put  in  a  full  schedxile. 
"1  was  at  that  Channel  21  auction  until  4 


o'clock,  in  the  morning,  and  got  to  bed  about 
6„  and  was  up  for  0  o'clock  Mass,  and  no* 

this."  ™* 

Steve  May  and  William  Denniaon.  mayor  of 
Toronto,  have  coUaborated  to  provide  "The 
Mayor's  Trophy"  for  annual  professional  soc- 
cer league  competition  between  Rochester's 
Lancers  and  the  Toronto  Metros,  It  goes  to 
the  team  scoring  the  most  goals  In  season 
competition  between  Rochester  and  Toronto 
Mayor  May  was  a  good  soccer  player  (left 
fuUback)  at  Wesleyan  OoUege.  I  dunno  about 
Denniaon. 

Kim  Murray  of  John  Marshall  High,  ad- 
mitting that  "my  legs  are  tired"  when  he 
reached  the  17-mlle  point,  has  a  baseball  en- 
gagement today  that  wUl  tax  his  energy.  He's 
pitching  for  Marshall  against  Mooney;  "I'm 
going  to  beat  them,  too." 

Twelve-year-old  John  Smallridge  of  St. 
Jerome's  School  in  East  Rochester,  was  hik- 
ing at  a  rate  of  $2.80  a  mile,  along  with  his 
friend.  Kevin  Schneider  (60  cents),  and  at 
that  rate  they  barely  slowed  down  for  a  hot 
dog  before  pressing  on.  "It's  too  hard  to  get 
started  again." 

Richard  Davidson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oerry  Davidson  of  66  Olen  Ellyn  Way.  was  a 
dollar-a-mlle  wtUker.  Richard  is  only  8.  and 
his  mother,  Mynra,  didn't  want  the  third 
grade  youngster  to  tackle  the  task,  when  be 
asked  her  a  week  ago.  "What's  the  matter," 
said  Richard,  "don't  you  care  about  saving 
lives?"  She  relented. 

Although  they  were  too  young  to  liilte,  a 
group  of  0-year-old  third-graders  wasn't  too 
young  to  participate. 

They  set  up  free  "oasis"  of  their  own  on 
South  Goodman  Street,  near  Highland  Park, 
and  before  the  day  was  donis  had  given  out 
1,400  cups  of  Koolald  and  Ice  water,  and  200 
gallons  of  chicken  soup,  to  hikers. 

The  kids:  Jonatlian  Dubner,  Bobby  Bills, 
Jimmy  Zelter,  Buzele  Yanchlch.  Stephen  Cot- 
rldl.  And  Jonathan's  12-year-old  sister,  Jol- 
lene,  spent  the  day  washing  pitchers. 

Jams*  P.  Kenny,  the  old  rhymer,  put  it  all 
together  this  way  yesterday: 

Thotuands  make  the  hike  for  HOPB 
And  help  us  with  our  problems  cope. 
Such  acts  like  these  of  two-fold  love 
Will  bring  us  blessings  from  above. 

One  of  the  top  producers  of  the  hike  was 
Kathy  Smith.  Kathy  had  65  sponsors  who 
pledged  a  total  of  $626. 

( From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  May  3,  1971  ] 

Hopes  Hiohks  Arrxa  Sttkdat  Hikb  roi 

Sopi 


"Fantastic"  Is  a  word  used  cautiously  on 
this  page.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  more  than  30,000  young 
people  who  registered  for  the  Hike  for  Hope 
yesterday  fully  deserves  that  distinction. 
How  else  can  one  describe  their  dedication 
and  dstennlnatlon? . 

Mostly  of  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
age  but  incliUUng  younger  students  and 
very  t»w  adults,  the  marchers  all  contrib- 
uted In  their  own  way.  It  oouldnt  have  been 
easy  for  wheelchair  participants  who  pro- 
vided their  own  power  mile  after  mile,  or 
for  several  marchers  hobbled  by  crutches. 
Ihere  were  blisters  and  aches  and  sore  feet 
for  thouelaads  of  others.  But  the  hardships 
were  IncldentaL  There  was  a  challenge  to 
be  met. 

The  enormous  reqxnse  to  the  Tsso 
League-spooaored  hike  means  that  S.S. 
Hope,  the  floating  International  medical  cen- 
ter, will  benefit  tremendously  from  proceeds 
brought  in  by  the  sponsored  participants. 
But  a  ^>ectator  watching  these  enthusiastic, 
well  behaved  youths  over  a  two-hour  period 
could  not  escape  the  wonderful  feeling  tliat 
something  more  than  a  bo^>ltal  ship  was 
involved.  Wasn't  this  magnificent  givlag  of 
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ttttDselves  .  praof  jxieHIve   that  our   young 
people  care  about  things  t|u^  matter? 

V^t  was  tha  magic  ef  this  maaif  appeal? 
Was  It  the  fac(  that  the  teen-a^rs  them- 
gflves  plannM,  and  managed  it?  Was  it  the 
l^"t>Br  cent  of  the  fund  that  wtM  go  to  local 
cfearitttM  of  the  young  people's  ciloloe? 

Maybe  it  isn't  necessary  to  i>robe  too 
deeply  for  toottvation.  Perhaps  we  shooU 
Just  be  gratef\4.  The  fact  is  that  the  oias- 
alve  turnout  and  the  <3£derly  way  the  march 
ms  conducted  made  It  unique  Iq  the  natl^. 
rjlias  become  a  folid-ralslng  app^^ach  c*r- 
tsin  to  be  coplonsfy  oojpted. 
-To  the  thousands  of  young  people  who 
made  it  possible,  our  'Warmest  -  ooitgratula' 
tisDSl  CXir  oommtuiity  Is  proud  of  ytxi. 

Mr.  SpNeaker.^  I .  would  like  to  empUft- 
stee'^tftat  the  people  tn  ^^  oonunuilFty 
today  are  trttn^ndou^  impressed  with 
the  rilke  for  jrdflg'.  But.  I  ^Wnk  it.  should 
be  noted  *  mat  the  Hike  for  Hove  Is  no 
isolated  exa;nple  of  the  constructive  In- 
volvement of  people  in  the  Rochester 
area.  The  Hftte  for  i/ope  followed  hy  1 
week  a  Walk  tor  Water  in  which  20,000 
ybongsters  r?43ed  a  stitwtantlal  sum  far 
dean  Y^ater.^tn  the  intervening  week  a' 
pubne  televl^on  auction  raised  over 
$180,000  for  the  support  of  WXXI, 
Rochester's  educational  television  sta- 
tion. 

The  Hike  for  ffope  stands  as  an  out- 
standing event,  speaking  out  for  the 
great  concern  and  potential  our  young 
pe<«)le  have  for  constructive  involvement. 


TIME  FOR  ACTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frc«n 
Montana  (Mr.  Melchek)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  big  country  out  away  from  the  shores 
of  the  Potomac  River  that  is  worth  sav- 
ing and  revitalizing. 

Prom  Maine  to  Alaska  and  Florida  to 
California  rural  areas  are  declining.  Even 
In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  magic  islands, 
rural  Hawaiians  are  losing  ground. 

Regardless,  the  concentration  of  votes 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  tends  to  dim 
interest  in  rural  areas. 

ITie  varied  and  numerous  needs  of 
agriculture  and  rural  America  will  be 
described  and  documented  today  durliig 
this  second  farm  and  ranch  forum.  On 
March  1,.  79  members  of  the  House  dis- 
cussed those  problems  and  presented  to 
the  House  some  of  the  needs.  On  a  bi- 
partisan basis  we  shall  do  so  again  today 
during  this  hour  and  the  time  allotted 
to  the  very  distinguished  member.  Mr. 
Sbbeutts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Zwach  of  Min- 
nesota, and  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Threading  through  aU  of  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  and  tiiral  areas  is 
one  theme:  a  lack  of  adequate  income, 
low  or  nonexistent  net  returns.  It  is 
not  a  refrain  that  is  sung  for  the  sake 
of  singing.  The  economic  drag,  the  loss 
of  opportunity  to  make  even  a  decent 
living,  has  syphoned  capital  away  to 
areas  of  higher  returns  and  the  result 
is  rural  decline. 

To  reverse  the  pocketbook  drain  on 
nuiftl  America  will  mean  bolstering  farm 
Mlces.  Without  higher  prices  for  farm 
and  ranch  products  there  will  be  no  rural 
development.  Putting  sewer  and  water 


systems  into  rural  commumtles — ^bow- 
ever  much  needed  and  appreciated — are 
not  going  to  save  them  If  the  people  who 
bring  capital  mto  the  area  and  support 
the  towns  are  all  going  broke.  If  rural 
development  is  to  be  more  than  a  political 
sJogan,  inoome  on  the  faims  emd  ranches 
of  the  Nation  must  be  improved. 

•nie  basic  place  to  start  rural  develop- 
ment is  in  the  agricultural  marketplace, 
whlrti  P6t8  cash  hrto  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  people  who  make  their  living  on  the 
land. 

The  buying  power  generated  there— the 
farm  maricetplace — is  the  primary  in- 
gredient that  has  been  curtailed  and 
lacking,  causing  the  economic  sag  of  the 
rural  agriculture  areas. 

The  parity  yardstick,  now  at  69  per- 
cent of  parity,  shows  the  depth  of  the 
rural  slump.  The  Inevitable  result  of  the 
cost/price  squeeze  reflected  in  that  parity 
ratio  is  bankrupt  farm  and  ranch  pro- 
ducers and  vacant,  vanishing  towns. 

Adequate  return  for  grain  is  basic  in 
a  farm  price  structure. 

Grain  price  declines  neither  benent 
consumers  nor  do  Increases  in  grain 
prices  materially  affect  tlie  cost  of  con- 
sumer goods.  W!th  the  wheat  in  a  loaf 
of  bread  worth  only  2  or  3  cents — only 
10  percent  of  the  retail  price — a  substan- 
tial rise  in  wheat  prices  does  not  mean 
much  in  terms  of  bread  or  puffed  wheat 
breakfast  food  cereal  prices. 

,A  fair  and  stable  grain  price  will  both 
save  the  producers  and  it  will  assure 
stable  supplies,  not  only  of  grains  them- 
selves, but  also  of  meat,  milk  and  poultry. 

Wild  fluctuations  in  the  live  pork  price 
during  the  past  few  months,  with  pigs 
bringmg  down  to  $16  per  hundredweight, 
never  really  benefited  consumers  but  did 
drive  hundreds  of  pig  producers  to  the 
wall. 

Some  farmers  have  been  saved  by  an 
increase  in  cash  com  prices,  due  to  re- 
duced production  as  a  result  of  the  corn 
blight,  and  a  live  cattle  market  that  dog- 
gedly refused  to  drop  more  than  15  per- 
cent. 

The  old  axiom  that  cheap  grain  means 
cheap  meat  is  not  an  idle  slogan.  The 
increase  in  pig  crops  which  lies  behind 
current  low  pig  prices  was  a  result  of 
cheap  feed;  before  the  com  blight  hit 
feed  prices  were  so  low  farmers  believed 
their  only  means  of  breaking  even  was 
to  raise  pigs,  feed  them  their  grain,  and 
market  meat  animals  instead  of  the 
grain.  They  did  breed  too  many  pigs  as  a 
result,  weakening  market  prices  for  pigs 
at  the  very  time  the  effects  of  the  com 
blight  were  causing  feed  prices  to  go  back 
up. 

It  does  not  take  an  economic  wizard 
to  know  that  pig  prices  are  going  to  re- 
cover in  the  months  Just  ahead. 

During  the  first  quarter  this  year,  we 
have  had  22  percent  more  pigs  marketed 
than  we  did  the  year  before  and  prices 
have  been  disastrously  low. 

In  the  months  Just  ahead,  everyone  fol- 
lowing the  hog  market  knows  that  the 
oversupply  of  pigs  will  decline;  by  July 
the  supply  will  probably  be  only  5  percoit 
to  7  percent  over  1970,  and  by  Septem- 
ber the  supply  of  pigs  will  probably  be 
5  percent  to  7  percent  less  than  in  Sep- 


tember 1970.  Last  year  barrows  and  gilts 
were  bringing  $21  to  $22  per  hundred- 
weight in  September.  They  will  almost 
certainly  be  back  up  to  that  level  in 
S€ptemt>er  this  y«ar. 

But  we  have  built  a  time  bomb  into 
our  feed  and  hog  situation,  which  can 
lead  to  another  disastrous  low-price  pig 
cycle,  by  loosening  up  crcq)  acreages  this 
year. 

We  have  hedged  against  a  recurrence 
dL  the  com  blight.  We  have  adopted  a 
set-aside  farm  program  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  have  10  to  11  million  more 
acres  planted  to  crops  in  1971  than  in' 
1970. 

If  the  com  blight  does  not  hit  this 
year — and  Its  effects  are  going  to  be  re* 
dueed  by  increased  use  of  blight  re^tanl 
strains  of  com — we  can  have  a  big  sur- 
plus of  com,  low  ixlces,  anothw  big 
bulge  in  hog  breeding,~and  another  wave 
of  liquidations  down  on  the  farm. 

Com  prices  currently  are  well  above 
the  $1.06  per  bushel  loan  level,  and  prices 
of  other  feed  grains  are  comparable. 

But  if  the  level  of  production  for  which 
our  1971  is  acliieved,  we  will  produce 
more  than  enough  feed  grains  this  year 
than  we  will  require  for  use  during  the 
year,  adding  a  substantial  quantity  to 
stocks.  Even  before  it  is  harvested,  when 
favorable  crop  prospects  are  reported  by 
USDA,  it  can  break  feed  grain  prices  back 
to  disastrously  low  levels. 

Back  in  the  1986  marketing  year  we 
had  unusually  high  exports  and  domestic 
utilization  of  feeds,  resulting  in  a  draw- 
down on  our  carryover  stocks.  The  sea- 
sonal average  price  for  corn  reached  $1.24 
per  bushel— well  above  the  loan  level. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  cut  in  reserves, 
a  larger  1967  crop  was  produced.  At  har- 
vest time  it  was  expected  to  add  to  carry- 
over. 

This  moderately  larger  1967  crop 
caused  market  prices  to  drop  below  the 
Oovemment  loan  level  in  the  first  5 
mgnthfi  of  the  marketing  year.  The  price 
support  loan  on  it  was  $1.05  per  bushel. 
The  U.8.  average  price  In  the  first  5 
months  was  $1.03  and  the  average  for 
the  whole  year— «ven  though  It  turned 
out  that  demand  was  larger  than  antici- 
pated— was  only  $1.07  per  bushel. 

This  experience  indicates  that  if  farm- 
ers do  have  a  1971  crop  which  meets  cur- 
rent needs  for  feed  grains  and  adds  just 
a  little  bit  to  reserve  stocks,  the  market 
price,  which  was  at  $1.41  per  bushel  na- 
tional average,  or  71  percent  of  parity  on 
April  15 — will  again  fall  below  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  level  of  $1.05  per  bushel. 

I  am  for  talk  about  the  farm  problem — 
lots  of  it.  We  need  national  attention  to 
the  serious  plight  of  agriculture,  and  we 
are  l)eglnning  to  get  it. 

But  we  also  need  some  action  to  lift 
farmers  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic trough. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  an- 
nounce that  later  this  week  I  am  going 
to  introduce  a  bill — and  I  invite  cospon- 
sors — ^to  put  the  price  support  loans  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains  up  25  percent  in 
any  year  tiiat  the  crop  Is  ejcpected  to  add 
to  reserves,  or  carryover  stocks.  It  would 
be  effective  with  this  year's  crop,  wiilch 
represents  substantial  increases  In  acre- 
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a«e.  Dtiless  the  com  hUght  U  eztreiiiely 

severe,  it  will  add  to  carryover  stocks  und 
depress  prices.  { 

So  my  colleagues  may  have  access  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  I  plan  to  introduce,  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

HJl.  — 
A   bill   to  protect  producers'   Income   v<(hen 

reftulMlng  r«serve  stocks  of  wb«at  or  te«d 

grains 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H^use 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ama.  I.  aectlon  107(a)  of  tb«  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  further  amezided 
bjr  striking  tbe  period  at  the  end,  Inserting 
a  semicolon,  and  adding:  "Provided  further, 
that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announces  a  vbeat  adjustment  progtam 
wiiich  wQl  resalt  Ux  an  atkUtlon  to  reserve 
stocks,  the  mlnlnum  loan  levM  availably  to 
produoecs  during  that  crap  year  shall  be:  In- 
creased by  at  least  36  per  cent." 

Sic.  2.  Section  106  of  the  Agriculture  lAot 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
substituting  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  In  (a)  (1)  and  Mld- 
Ing  "whenever  the  Secretary  of  AgrtculBure 
announces  a  feed  grain  adjustment  program 
which  will  result  in  an  addition  to  reserve 
stocks,  the  minimum  loan  rates  available  to 
producers  during  that  crop  year  tiuil  be  In- 
cresised  by  at  least  25  per  cent." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  in  relation  to  orpps 
harvested  In  1971. 

Members  who  wish  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  measure  will  be  wjel- 
come.  They  can  call  my  ofQce,  extens  on 
5-4415.  and  I  will  gladly  place  them  on 
the  bill.  ! 

I  would  personally  prefer  a  bill  whjch 
raises  the  minimum  price  support  level 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  by  25  percent, 
as  a  year-in  and  year-out  matter,  atid 
then  added  25  percent  during  years  of 
reserve  building.  ' 

But  I  have  tailored  this  bill  to  what 
may  be  attainable  in  face  of  the  current 
administration's  support  of  a  low-prfce, 
high-volume  policy. 

It  was  extremely  encouraging  yester- 
day to  hear  the  President  of  the  Unltjed 
States  speak  about  the  serious  plight  ^  of 
farmers. 

Those  who  participated  In  the  fatm 
and  ranch  forum  day  in  the  House  bn 
March  1,  and  who  have  cooperated  pn 
preparing  for  this  round  of  discussion 
today,  can.  I  believe,  take  some  satisfajc- 
tlon  in  the  attention  currently  beltig 
given  to  agricultural  problems. 

The  President's  speech  yesterday,  the 
farm  salute  planned  at  the  White  House 
Friday,  and  the  rural  developmait 
hearings  being  conducted  by  a  Senaite 
subcommittee  in  the  Midwest  today  a^d 
tomorrow  are  all  events  which  have  sufl- 
denly  sprouted  and  flowered  since  obr 
March  1  discussion.  J 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
is  increasing  firnds  to  buy  pork  for  schcjol 
lunch.  That  is  good.  Hog  prices  are  siet 
to  rise  but  really  substantial  Oovernment 
buying  can  speed  their  recovery. 

He  has  also  indicated  that  he  will  _ 
crease  funds  to  prtMnote  agricultural  et 
ports.  That  Is  fine  but  those  Increases  in 
exports  must  not  be  achieved  by  reduf;- 
ing  prices  to  farmers  to  less  than  th^r 
cost  of  production. 

There  1«  an  old  story  In  agriculture 
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about  the  farmer  who  got  into  the  busi- 
ness of  seUing  hammers  to  his  neighbors. 
The  hardware  man  thought  nothing  of 
it  when  the  farmer  bought  two  hammers 
from  him  at  $1.25  each.  He  began  to 
wonder  what  was  happening  when  his 
farm  customer  bought  a  dozen  the  next 
week  at  the  same  price.  The  third  week, 
when  the  farmer  asked  for  two  dozen 
hammers,  the  hardware  man  asked  him 
what  he  was  dping  with  so  many  ham- 
mers. 

•'Selling  them  to  my  neigrhbors,"  he 
replied. 

'How  much  are  you  getting?"  the 
hardware  man  inquired. 
"A  dollar  apiece,"  the  fanner  said. 
"Why,  youll  go  bankrupt  buying  ham- 
mers from  me  at  $1.25  and  selling  them 
for  a  dollar,"  the  hardware  man  pro- 
tested. 

To  that  the  farmer  replied;  "Mayhe  so, 
but  it  sure  beats  farming.' 

Some  of  us  are  very  worried  that  our 
agricultural  expKjrt  business  is  getting 
on  that  sort  of  basis — selling  $1.25  ham- 
mers for  $1  each  to  build  volume. 

American  agriculture  is  not  going  to 
prosper  even  if  exports  are  built  to  $15 
billion  aimually  if  It  costs  $20  billion  to 
produce  those  exports. 

We  are  quite  concerned  that  the  mini- 
mum price  for  wheat  in  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Agreement  has  been  sub- 
verted during  the  past  2  years  and  left 
entirely  out  of  the  new  agreement  re- 
cently ratified  subject  to  Senate  approval. 
The  world  market  for  agricultural 
products  has  long  been  described  as  a 
dumi>ing  market  where  prices  are  set 
by  the  nation  with  the  biggest  surpluses. 
Bicco  Mansholt,  vice  president  and 
agricultural  spokesman  for  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market,  came  to  the 
United  States  recently  and  described  it 
as  such  a  market,  appealing  for  com- 
modity agreements  that  would  set  a 
rational  minimum  price  on  the  fanners' 
products  in  the  commercial  sector  of 
world  trade,  with  provision  to  take  care 
of  have-not  nations  at  concessional 
prices  based  on  their  needs  and  their 
ability  to  pay. 

I  hope  that  along  with  any  agricul- 
tural trade  promotion  efforts,  there  Is  a 
parallel  insistence  on  minimum  prices 
high  enough  to  keep  UJS.  agriculture  and 
our  ritfal  areas,  healthy.  Let  us  not  sell 
$2  wheat  for  $1.50  or  $1.75  com  for  $1.25. 
The  fact  is  that  while  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  being  pushed  today  to  main- 
tain a  favorable  U.S.  trade  balance,  It  is 
being  done  at  an  expense — not  at  a 
profit — to  our  farm  people. 

Farmers  are  both  the  goats  of  infla- 
tion— their  costs  have  gone  up  and  their 
prices  have  not — and  they  are  also  the 
goats  of  a  trade  policy  which  seeks  vol- 
ume, and  a  dollar  flow  back  into  the 
United  States  with  little  regard  to  its 
profitability  to  the  farmer-producers. 

This  must  end,  and  one  way  to  as- 
sure an  end  to  it  is  through  higher  price 
support  loans  for  the  basic  grain  in- 
gredients in  all  of  our  food  products. 

This  is  prc^josed  in  the  bill  I  will  in- 
troduce later  this  week.  I  hope  many 
of  you  will  Join. 

Alon«  with  talk,  the  time  has  come 
for  some  action. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
our  very  distinguished  %)eaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
first  of  all  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  the  fight  he  is  making  on 
behalf  of  American  agriculture.  He  has 
not  only  interested  himself  In  this  sub- 
ject; he  is  doing  something  atwut  it. 

There  te  no  part  of  our  economy  that 
does  not  feel  the  present  recession,  but 
there  is  no  part  of  the  economy  that  suf- 
fers more  from  the  cost-price  squeeze 
than  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
country. 

When  farmers  took  their  products  to 
the  market  last  fall  they  found  the  price 
parity  ratio  lower  than  they  had  found 
it  at  any  time  since  the  beghmlng  of  the 
g^eat  depression  in  the  early  1930'8. 

This  is  one  of  the  serious  problems 
facing  not  only  farmers  who  live  on  the 
land  but  It  is  a  problem  facing  the  entire 
Nation,  because  unless  American  agricul- 
ture prospers  America  and  American  In- 
dustiT  and  American  labor  cannot  pros- 
per. 

I  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  fight  he  is  making. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOOOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  a  moment  ago  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  the  remarks  that  he  is  mak- 
ing as  well  as  those  Members  who  will  be 
associated  with  him. 

Prosperity  on  the  American  farms  is 
fundamental  to  the  United  States  and 
it  is  almost  Incomprehensible,  that  we 
have  to  debate  it  and  bring  it  before  this 
body.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  migration 
from  the  farms  continues  and  each  year 
the  farms  become  more  and  more  cor- 
porate enterprises.  Today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  terrible  problems  in  the  big 
cities  of  our  country.  Each  time  a  person 
leaves  the  farm  and  goes  to  a  big  city  he 
multiplies  the  problems  that  exist  there. 
It  seems  to  me  absolutely  basic  that 
this  Congress  must  initiate  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  sponsor  programs  that 
will  keep  the  farmers  on  the  farms  and 
give  them  greater  prosperity.  Without  a 
prosperous  farm  economy  it  is  impos- 
sible for  our  country  to  be  prosperous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  that  the  gentleman  is 
making. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  whip. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  speak  now  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  urban  area.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  people  in  metropolitan 
areas  appreciate  the  contribution  that 
the  American  farmer  has  made  to  the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  well-being 
of  our  people  as  a  whole. 

"Our  daily  bread"  comes  to  us  in  many 
forms  and  varieties.  The  people  of  our 
country  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  great- 
est variety  of  wholesome  foods  available 
in  this  world. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
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in  the  well  for  this  series  of  hours  that 
you  have  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  make  the  American  pubhc  aware  of 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  American 
farmer. 

I  think  when  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress some  18  years  ago,  concern  for 
the  farms  and  the  farmers  was  more 
present  in  the  Congress  than  it  is  today. 
We  were  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
economy  of  the  farmer  reflected  the 
trend  of  the  economy  of  the  jrest  of  the 
country.  We  need  these  reminders. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  eyes  of  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  MassEichu- 
setts,  our  majority  whip. 

I  now  yield  to  the  chaiiman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agricultui-e,  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recount  the  importance 
of  agriculture  and  its  value  to  the  gen- 
ersJ  economy  of  the  country.  Previous 
speakers  have  made  that  plain.  Most  of 
us  recognize  it. 

What  we  do  not  recognize  cuid  what 
I  think  is  of  much  more  immediate  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  that  their  own  cost  of  living  is 
tied  directly  to  the  success  of  agricul- 
ture. An  efficient  agriculture  provides  the 
cheapest  cost  of  living  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  have.  An  inefficient  agri- 
culture must  charge  all  of  the  cost  of  its 
inefficiency  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
who  is  the  housewife  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  agricultural 
program  in  the  United  States  that  is 
probably  subject  to  more  criticism  and 
misunderstanding  than  any  of  our  Gov- 
ernment programs.  It  is  usually  described 
as  a  $7  billion  program,  but  it  has  never 
paid  the  farmers  more  than  $3.5  billion 
since  it  was  established. 

There  are  other  programs  charged  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  do 
run  up  to  probably  another  $2  or  $3  bil- 
lion. We  have  the  special  milk  program, 
there  is  the  school  lunch  program,  there 
is  the  special  breakfast  program,  the  spe- 
cial milk  program,  and  so  forth,  but 
those  dollars  do  not  go  to  the  farmers. 
They  go  to  the  children  of  people  in  town 
and  in  the  country.  About  96  percent  of 
it  to  those  in  town. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  food 
stamp  program  now  in  the  amount  of 
about  $1.6  billion.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
farmers.  Perhaps,  $100  million  of  it  does 
but  the  other  $1.4  billion  goes  to  the  peo- 
ple in  tovra.  However,  these  are  programs 
most  of  which  go  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
our  urban  citizens  and  are  charged  to 
agriculture. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  $3  billion 
which  is  paid  to  farmers?  The  effect  of  it 
is  to  reduce  the  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts In  the  grocery  store.  If  that  $3  bil- 
lion did  not  go  into  the  total  farm  in- 
come, it  would  have  to  come  oat  of  the 
BTOcery  store  because  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  to  be  paid.  When  food  comes 
through  the  grocery  store  it  costs  the 
consumer  about  three  times  what  it  does 
when  it  comes  directly  from  the  farmer, 


because  the  housewife  goes  to  the  grocery 
stores  and  buys  a  basket  of  groceries  and 
the  farmer  gets  only  about  36  cents  out  of 
each  dollar's  worth  of  groceries. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
up  the  $3  billion,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
have  to  use  something  like  $11  billion  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer.  That,  then, 
means  that  our  farm  programs  are  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  living,  and  96  percent  of 
that  is  for  people  in  town,  money  that 
goes  to  our  town  people  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $11  billion.  I  do  not 
know  where  you  could  btiy  a  better 
bargaia  when  you  pay  out  $3  biUion  and 
reduce  your  cost  by  $11  billion.  In  my 
opinion  that  is  a  pretty  good  bargain. 
Yet,  that  fundamental  fact  is  something 
which  most  of  our  people  either  have  not 
heard  or  do  not  want  to  hear.  Sometimes 
I  think  they  do  not  want  to  hear  it.  Some- 
times I  think  that  there  is  an  intentional 
refusal  to  understand  farm  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  that  illustrated 
in  our  committee  on  last  Friday.  We  were 
discussing  the  sugar  program.  We  had  a 
witness  who  said  he  appeared  on  behalf 
of  "the  consumers."  He  named  one  con- 
siuner  only.  He  could  not  recall  any  oth- 
ers that  he  represented,  but  he  did  name 
one  consumer,  only  one,  and  he  felt  that 
he  must  speak  out  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
siuners  because  he  said  he  thought  the 
sugar  program  was  an  outrageous  scheme 
to  saddle  the  burden  of  unreasonable 
prices  on  the  consumers  and  to  enrich  a 
favored  few. 

Our  colleague  from  Texas  who  will 
maybe  want  to  say  something  about  this 
asked  him  if  it  was  not  true  that  sugar 
was  today  selling  in  the  grocery  store  for 
just  a  little  over  12  cents  a  pound.  The 
witness  agreed  that  that  was  true.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Purcill) 
then  asked  him  if  it  was  not  true  that 
20  years  ago  sugar  was  selling  in  our 
grocery  stores  at  a  little  over  10  cents  a 
pound,  and  he  agreed  that  that  was  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  take  a  Ph.  D. 
to  understand  that  that  then  means  an 
increase  in  retail  price  of  a  Uttle  less  than 
20  percent  in  20  years. 

Mr.  PxjRCELL  then  asked  the  witness  if 
he  could  name  one  single  major  com- 
modity sold  in  the  grocery  stores  that 
had  not  increased  more  than  20  percent 
during  the  last  20  years  other  than  sugar. 
The  gentleman  has  not  answered  that 
one  yet. 

But  of  course  he  has  been  widely  re- 
l>orted  in  the  press  as  being  a  man  of 
great  fortitude  and  great  insight  to  come 
before  the  committee  and  suggest  that 
the  consumers  cu%  being  robbed.  If  that 
is  the  kind  of  robbery  that  is  taking 
place  I  want  more  robberies,  because  I 
would  like  to  have  that  sort  of  situation 
prevail  in  regard  to  more  prices  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  submit  the  total 
price  of  sugar  is  the  only  major  com- 
modity sold  in  the  grocery  stores  that 
has  not  had  a  greater  increase  than  that 
in  those  20  years,  and  the  reason  it  has 
not  increased  more  is  because,  of  course, 
we  have  had  a  sugar  program,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  immensely  rich,  but 
for  the  benefit,  not  6ven  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  but  for  the  housewives 
of  this  country  who  are  buying  the  sugar, 
either  directly  or  in  manufactured 
product  form. 


Of  course,  75  percent  of  the  sugar  in 
the  United  States  is  sold  through  man- 
ufactured products. 

I  simply  submit,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  that  our 
city  j>eople  are  not  getting  an  under- 
standing— and  neither  are  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  getting  an  understand- 
ing of  the  true  value  of  these  farm  pro- 
grams. Our  sugar  program  has  done  far 
more  for  the  consumers  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  than  it  ever  did  for  the 
producers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
Our  farm  program  as  a  whole  has  done 
more  to  maintain  a  lower  cost  of  living 
for  the  American  people  than  it  has  ever 
dione  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  helped  the  farmers  of 
America,  and  I  am  hai^y  that  it  has, 
tmt  it  has  also  helped  every  consumer  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  these  programs .  should  woi^,  and 
that  is  the  way  the  agricultural  program 
dk)es  work.  It  helps  very  much  In  agri- 
culture, but  it  helps  more  in  all  of 
America. 

I  wish  that  It  were  possible  for  all  ctf 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  visit  with 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  see 
that  that  committee  is  spending  a  very 
large  portion  of  its  time  trying  to  main- 
tain the  living  standards  of  America  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  our  consumers. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job,  or  a  better  job,  than  the 
people  of  any  nation  anywhere  in  the 
world  at  any  time  in  history  have  ever 
done.  Only  about  16  percent  of  the  dis- 
posable income  of  the  average  American 
family  is  spent  for  food,  16  percent.  Any- 
where else  in  the  world  that  runs  from 
25  percent  on  up  to  as  high  as  75  percent 
in  the  Orient. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  we  have  done 
a  pretty  good  job.  We  have  not  done  a 
p^ect  job,  but  it  has  been  in  the  in- 
terest not  simply  of  the  farmers  but  in 
the  Interest  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  We  are  eat- 
ing better  now  than  the  people  of  any 
nation  in  the  world  today,  and  for  a 
smaller  percentage  of  our  di^X)sable  in- 
come than  anybody  anjrwhere  else  in  the 
world. 

The  gentleman  now  In  the  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxlchxk) 
has  been  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  some  2  years,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  he  has  done  about  as  much 
in  2  years  as  anyhody  has  ever  done  who 
has  come  there  in  that  period  of  time. 
He  has  shown  a  deep  interest  not  only  in 
agriculture,  but  in  the  American  people. 
I  believe  he  has  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  subject  that  per- 
haps we  should  consider  more  often,  and 
then  perhaps  we  would  pay  better  atten- 
tion to  it.  When  I  was  a  boy  they  had 
what  was  known  as  horse-traders'  day. 
The  first  Monday  in  the  month  was 
known  as  horse- traders'  day,  and  I  think 
that  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  in 
Congress  might  well  be  called  "horse- 
traders'  day,"  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
we  might  give  s<Kne  ooDsideration  to  what 
we  are  going  to  drive  home  this  after- 
non,  and  what  we  are  going  to  put  in  the 
pen  when  we  get  home. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  in  the  w^  who 
has  made  these  arrangementB,  and  who 
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is  bringing  thljs  to  the  attention  of  ihe 
House. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thanlc 
the  gentleman  from  Teza«  (Mr.  Pcm4s) 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  ttie  C?lty  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  MacvA. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  rbk 
of  being  traded  out  of  my  horses,  I  wo«ld 
like  also  to  commend  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  for  starting  tiUs  dtalog. 

I  know  OS  an  urban  Congressman,  who 
has  a  modest  number  of  farmers  left  In 
my  district  that  we  do  not  always  agtee 
on  the  tactics  by  which  the  farmers  add 
cooauijtters'  interests  can  be  served.  But 
we  are  to  complete  agreement  that  prog-- 
ress  In  this  country  te  dependent  uptm 
both  groups  enjoying  s  measure  of  pros- 
perity. Indeed,  If  one  looks  at  the  hlstary 
of  this  country  cyclically,  one  is  awi* 
that  the  great  leaps  forward  have  been 
when  the  rurallsts  and  the  urbanlsts>— 
the  factory  workers  and  the  farmers- 
found  the  common  cause  that  held  thdm 
together  rather  than  arguing  about  the 
things  that  separate  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  dialog 
initiated  by  the  gentlemen  In  llie  wen  hhs 
the  very  Useful  p\UT»o«e  of  making  tis 
aware  of  some  of  the  problems  that  tke 
farm  people  face.  This  dialog  hel|)s 
those  of  us  who  claim  to  represent  coB- 
sumers  aware  that  consumers  have  prob- 
lems which  are  not  caused  by  the  farmers 
eating  too  high  on  the  hog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  Alliance.  Nebr.,  where  1 
addressed  a  group  of  ranchers.  My  re- 
marks were  confined  to  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  the  cities,  and  I  hoje 
I  was  able  to  modestly  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  urban  crisis.  Biit 
I  received  more  than  I  gave,  and  I  wis 
reminded  that  while  the  urban  envlroii- 
ment  Is  deteriorating  today,  life  an. 
the  farm  is  pretty  grim  too.  Both  tHe 
farmer  and  city  dweller  alike  moit 
realize  this  fact. 

Every  American  housewife  Is  under- 
standably shocked  at  the  boundless 
spiral  In  food  prices.  Frequently,  the 
inference  is  that  the  farmer  Is  respon- 
sible for  these  escalating  prices,  that  he 
is  getting  rich  off  the  labor  of  the 
working  man.  This  is  simply  untruf. 
Mbst  farmers  are  going  broke,  caught 
up  to  consimtlng  struggle  to  stay  ahead 
of  Inflation  by  cutting  costs.  Improvlnk 
efficiency,  and  working  18-  and  17-hotir 
days.  In  prepartog  for  my  Nebraska  tri|) 
I  was  forced  to  confront  some  st&rtllng 
statistics.  Stace  1960.  food  prices  have 
risen  33  percent.  In  t*iat  same  perio<l 
though,  the  prices  farmers  received  fo|r 
their  products  have  rlsoi  only  10  pen- 
cent.  Meanwhile  farm  operating  costB 
have  so«red;  capital  tovestm^it  costto 
pose  79  percent,  fertffixer  costs  rose  04 
percent,  pesti^de  and  inaeoUdde  oo6t» 
20  percent,  and  feed  costs.  33  percent 
E;ven  the  most  effleient  buslnesamaa 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  survive  to  th« 
face  of  such  increasing  prices. 

We  Americans  are  very  proud  that 
only  1*.7  cento  of  every  dollar  we  earn 
is  spent  for  food,  an  aD-tlme  hnr.  Ye; 
on  the  other  afQe  of  the  ooto,  farmen ; 


are  getting  only  37  cents  at  every  dol- 
lar spent  on  food,  an  all-time  low. 
While  most  of  the  popmlation  is  spend- 
ing \eis  on  food,  the  rural  population  is 
gotog  broke,  forced  to  pay  more  and 
more  to  produce  farm  products  and  re- 
ceiving less  and  less  in  return.  The  sit- 
uation Is  so  dlstresstog  that  many  farm- 
ers are  forced  toto  other  occupa- 
tions Just  to  survive.  Nearly  half  of  all 
income  earned  by  persons  llvtog  on 
fairms  or  ranches  to  1970  came  from 
outside  sources — Jobs  off  the  farm. 

Clearly,  tlie  countryside  is  not  a  good 
place  for  a  yoimg  man  to  make  his  for- 
tune. Yet  thousands  of  farmers  are  satis- 
fied merely  to  subsist;  they  refuse  to 
leave  the  land  despite  Its  cruel  and  ex- 
hausttog  challenges.  The  soil  has  mean- 
ing for  these  people,  an  attachement  that 
makes  rural  America,  like  urban  Amer- 
ica, worth  savtog.  William  Jenntogs 
Bryan  once  said: 

Burn  down  your  cities  and  leave  our  farms 
and  yoiu'  cities  will  spring  up  again  as  U  by 
magic,  but  destroy  our  farms  and  the  gran 
will  grow  In  the  streets  of  every  city  in  the 
countey. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  coimtryslde 
is  the  foundation  of  our  society.  It  was 
rural  farming  community  that  first 
evolved  in  this  covmtry;  it  was  on  the 
open  frontier  that  our  democracy  was 
forged  and  strengthened.  The  great  so- 
cial revolutions  of  American  history  have 
had  a  basis  to  rural  society  from  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  progressive 
movements  of  the  New  Nationalism  and 
the  New  Deal.  And  whenever  farmtog 
has  been  economically  depressed,  the 
country  has  been  in  precarious  economic 
_^traits,  whether  to  the  time  of  Shay's 
Rebellion,  the  Silver  Movement,  or  the 
Great  Dust  Bowl. 

A  conttoutog  deterioration  of  our 
larms  will  signal  the  decltoe  of  our  civili- 
zation as  much  as  will  the  death  of  the 
cities.  Somethtog  must  be  done  to  reverse 
the  trend  to  both  the  town  and  country. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  Messrs.  Mel- 
CHER,  SEBELrus.  SiuTH,  of  lowa.  and 
ZwACH  for  providing  Uiese  forums  to 
keep  before  America  the  problems  f actog 
rural  America. 

Mr.  ISEUCSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ft;>eaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pttrckll).  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  livestock 
and  grains  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  14,  1968. 
Presidmt  Nixon  told  a  campaign  audi- 
ence to  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

In  the  Oongreas  and  as  a  member  of  the 
BlaMihower  Administration,  I  learned  long 
ago  o<  the  '"""*"—  Importance  of  modern 
American  agriculture  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  oxir  country.  Nowhere  else  In  the 
world  do  to  few  farmers  and  ranchers  pro- 
duce ao  much,  so  efBdently,  and  ao  reason- 
able for  so  many. 


Prom  the  President  to  the  housewife. 
American  agriculture  has  laog  been  ad- 
mired as  the  most  efficient  todustry  we 
tiave.  Mare  has  been  produced  for  less 
than  to  any  other  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy. Everyone  that  steps  foot  to  a  gro- 


cery store  benefits  from  It — except  the 
farmer  himself. 

ThB  President  also  took  note  of  this 
problem.  In  the  same  address  he  said: 

Seventy-four  percent  of  parity  Is  Intoler- 
able In  my  book;  farmers  are  entitled  to  bet- 
ter, and  I  pledge  that  In  my  admlmlstratlon 
they  wlU  have  better. 

Parity,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  concept  used 
to  comi>are  the  prices  farmers  receive  for 
their  products  and  the  prices  they  pay 
for  goods  and  services.  The  74-percent 
figure  which  President  Nixon  termed  "to- 
tolerable"  to  1968  meant  that  farmers 
were  receiving  only  74  per  cent  of  what 
they  were  worth  to  the  whole  economy. 
He  was  absolutely  right  to  calltog  it  "to- 
tolerable."  Yet,  worse  was  to  come.  By 
December  of  last  year  that  "totolerable" 
figure  had  plunged  to  67  percent. 

The  American  farmer  was  getttog  paid 
two- thirds  of  the  real  value  of  his  tireless 
efforts.  If  the  1968  figure  was  "totoler- 
aUe,"  tlie  1970  flgtue  was  absolutely  un- 
bearable— to  the  administration  as  well 
as  the  farmer. 

In  that  same  month  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gamely  announced 
that  henceforth  1967  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  years  always  used  as  the 
base  for  fig;u-ing  parity.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  the  statisticians  were  called  to  to 
save  the  day  for  the  administration. 
Suddenly,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  the 
ratio  was  91  percent.  If  statisticians' 
dreams  had  only  been  dollars  of  farm 
tocome,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
farmer  would  liave  his  place  to  our 
economy. 

/  Last  Thursday  I  totroduced  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  hits  at  this  decep- 
tive practice.  I  was  Jotoed  by  ISx. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Ahdrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  BxKGLAND,  Mr.  Lime.  Mr.  Mel- 
CHKK,  and  Mr.  Onr,  I  am  pleased  that  it 
enjoys  this  bipartisan  support  from  lead- 
ing farm  State  Members,  and  I  am 
equaUy  proud  to  be  associated  with  Sen- 
ator HuvpHRET,  who  has  totroduced 
Identical  legislation  to  the  other  body. 

But  the  dreams  were  not  dollars;  the 
American  farmer  could  not  rejoice  last 
December.  Last  year's  Christmas  tree  was 
a  little  skimpier  than  the  year  before; 
and  that  one  skimpier  than  its  predeces- 
sor. For  those  who  could  live  on  agricul- 
tural statistics,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  fine 
Christmas.  Yot  the  fanner,  who  must  live 
on  agricultiiral  receipts,  it  was  truly 
pitiful. 

Our  slngiilar  intention  Is  to  insure  that 
the  true  "forgotten  American" — the 
American  farmer — ^is  not  written  off  by 
his  Government. 

If  a  parity  figure  consistently  below  76 
percent  is  "totolerable,"  then  we  do  not 
offer  justice  to  tlie  farmer  by  rearrang- 
tog  the  numbers  on  him  if  the  figures 
are  embarrassing,  we  are  obligated  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  tocQultles  which 
give  rise  to  them.  The  purpose  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  is  to  say  to  all 
concerned  that  it  is  the  official  totentlon 
of  this  Congress  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  livestock  and  Grains  Subcommit- 
tee for  ills  veiT  perttoent  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  Mr.  Udall. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  do  not 
read  much  about  it  to  the  press,  but  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  all  of  us 
Icnow,  is  really  the  workshop  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  This  is  where  the  work  is 
done.  There  are  dozens  of  unglamorous 
subjects  that  are  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  work  on  those  subjects, 
by  and  large,  is  done  to  the  House.  The 
experience  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana shows  me  once  again  that  every 
liember  of  this  body  can  make  a  contri- 
bution, can  get  hold  of  an  important  sub- 
ject and  dig  toto  it. 

to  his  brief  time  here,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  has  done  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  Member  to  bring  fresh 
thinking  to  bear  on  these  tough  agricul- 
ture problems. 

Agriculture  has  not  always  been  an 
entirely  partisan  subject.  Sometimes  It 
has  been.  I  did  not  agree  with  all  the 
farm  policies  of  President  Kennedy,  and 
I  certainly  did  not  agree  with  the  agri- 
cultural policies  of  Mr.  Eisenhower  and 
Mr.  Benson.  But  I  think  one  place  where 
this  current  admtoistration  is  vutoerable 
in  is  to  its  utter  failure  to  lead  out  posi- 
tively on  this  subject. 

Someone  said  a  long  time  ago  that  the 
job  of  leaders  is  to  lead.  Mr.  Nixon,  as  a 
candidate,  made  some  of  the  best  farm 
speeches  I  heard.  When  the  balloons 
came  down,  he  could  condemn  In  rousing 
terms,  the  short-comings  of  past  farm 
policies  than  perhaps  any  other  candi- 
date. But  for  the  first  time  to  a  genera- 
tion— ^in  fact,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  century — the  President 
of  the  United  States  threw  up  his  hands 
a  year  ago  when  the  farm  programs  ex- 
pired and  said  to  effect,  "I  do  not  have 
any  program.  You  in  the  Congress  see 
wliit  you  can  come  up  with.  We  may 
make  a  suggestion  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  is  up  to  you  to  come  up  with  a  farm 
program." 

The  farmers  to  this  country  are  to 
trouble.  The  crisis  will  get  worse.  We  will 
perform  our  responsibility  here  to  the 
Congress.  But  I  hope  the  administration, 
as  we  go  down  this  road  between  now  and 
the  election  next  fall,  will  come  up  with 
some  suggestions,  will  come  up  with  some 
programs,  will  come  up  with  some  help. 
At  least  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Ben- 
son to  the  1950's  presented  some  idetis. 
TTiey  had  some  programs.  Those  ideas 
were  disastrous,  most  of  us  thought,  but 
at  least  they  undertook  the  obligation  of 
trying  to  come  forward  with  proposals. 
So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentlemen, 
and  I  want  to  commend  those  participat- 
ing today.  I  pledge  my  support  for  any  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  this  House  or  the 
leadership  of  this  country  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  farm  problem  and  give  our 
fanners  the  solid  basis  they  have  had 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  distto- 
KUlshed  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolma,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  JONES  of  NOTth  Carolina.  Mr. 
ft^eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  joto  with  others 
in  this  House  farm  forum  which  obvi- 
ously is  designed  to  focus  the  attention 
of  this  House  and  the  Senate  as  well  as 
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the  entire  Nation  on  the  multiple  prob- 
lems of  agriculture,  and  offer  some  sug- 
gestions hopefully  to  solvtog  the  afore- 
mentioned problems. 

Perhaps  meet  important  is  the  rapidly 
declining  farm  population.  I  have  men- 
ticmed  this  before  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  but  as  yet  little  has  been  dcme  to 
stem  the  tide.  One  solution,  of  course, 
would  be  to  provide  more  jobs  to  nu^ 
areas  which  ultimately  might  have  to 
be  done  with  long-range  Federal  flnanc- 
tog  to  small  todustries  which  would  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie  farm  economy; 
to  addition,  more  varied  locations  of 
processtog  plants  to  handle  produce  to 
a  given  area.  Also,  we  must  be  mtod- 
ful  that  our  nu-al  citizens  are  just  as 
entitled  and  desirous  of  modem  con- 
veniences as  our  urban  friends;  this  to- 
cludes  an  adequate  water  supply,  sew- 
ers, electricity,  and  access  roculs.  I  hope 
that  other  Members  of  Congress  will 
realize  the  importance  of  legislation  to 
accomplish  this. 

If  we  are  to  conttoue  to  produce 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  feed  our  ex- 
panding population,  ways  must  be  f  oimd 
to  retain  our  young  people  to  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture.  Each  year  the  aver- 
age age  of  our  farm  population  aai- 
ttoues  to  tocrease.  It  is  a  rare  occasion 
to  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor  of 
representmg  to  see  a  young  man  willtog 
to  devote  his  future  life  to  the  farm.  This 
can  be  solved  only  by  providtog  the  agri- 
cultural producer  with  a  greater  share  of 
the  consumer  dollar.  I  am  convtoced  that 
it  will  take  governmental  action  and  sup- 
port to  make  this  possible.  This  can  be 
done  by  legislation  which  provides  s<Mne 
means  of  collective  selltog  and  distri- 
bution. The  farmer  is  the  only  segment 
of  our  populaticHi  which  to  the  broadest 
sense,  asks  how  much  will  you  give  me, 
rather  than  telltog  the  customer  the 
price  of  the  commodity. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  Manbers  of  this  House 
who  so  ably  represent  the  urban  areas 
realize  the  importance  of  a  sound  farm 
economy,  and  from  time  to  time  Joto 
with  those  of  us  who  are  most  concerned 
to  approvtog  legislatlc«i  designed  to  re- 
tato  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  prod- 
uce for  this  and  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  world.  To  those  who  represent  our 
large  todustries,  need  I  remtod  you  that 
agriculture  is  the  largest  stogie  customer 
of  todustry.  I  thtok  It  is  an  essential 
truth  that  the  farmer  cannot  survive 
without  the  urban  customer;  by  the 
same  token,  the  urban  consimier  carmot 
survive  without  the  American  farmer. 
So,  we  are  toterdependent  on  one  gun- 
other,  and  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  that 
fact. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  s^ieldtog. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Caroltoa  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yiddtog  at  this  time. 
I  am  sorry  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
is  not  present  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
to  regard  to  liis  criticism  of  President 
Nixon  and  the  present  admtoistration.  It 


would  seon  as  though  the  whole,  entire 
farm  problem  just  developed  withto  the 
past  2  years — and  anyone  who  gives 
credence  to  that  has  not  watched  the  de- 
terioration of  agriculture  to  this  country. 
We  have  lost  23  million  farmers  stoce 
World  War  H.  The  Republicans  have 
had  control  of  the  Congress  only  2  years 
to  that  entire  period  of  time. 

I  always  hesitate  to  get  on  this  floor, 
particularly,  when  we  talk  about  agri- 
culture, and  talk  to  a  partisan  nature 
because  I  believe  agriculture  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  partisan  at  any  potot. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  made  the 
statement  that  President  Nixon  did  not 
liave  a  farm  program. 
No,  he  did  not. 

However,  this  being  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  it  should  be  and 
is  the  responsibility  of  this  Chamber  to 
initiate  legislation  and  this  tocludes  farm 
programs;  and  it  Is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

We  all  know  it  took  a  long,  hard  time  to 
develop  the  present  farm  program.  I  per- 
sonally am  not  happy  with  it,  but  I  do 
know  it  was  a  bipartisan  effort  of  this 
body  and  of  the  other  body  across  the 
Capitol. 

I  vividly  recall  that  President  Johnson, 
to  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  had 
only  15  words,  or  one  sentence,  on  agri- 
culture. 

Betog  a  farmer  myself,  I  can  think  of 
some  really  lean  years  starting  to  the  late 
1940'8,  early  and  running  througii  the 
1960's. 

As  a  farmer,  I  can  truthfully  say  we 
never  made  a  lot  of  money.  It  was  not  be- 
cause we  did  not  try — costs  were  high 
emd  not  tocome  low. 

But  I,  for  one,  have  this  to  say:  I  do 
have  faith  to  this  admtoistration.  I  do 
thtok  they  care. 

I  am  sure  that  before  President  Nixon 
Is  out  of  office— which  will  be  not  only  the 
completion  of  this  admtoistration  but  an 
additional  4  years — the  farmers  will  be 
to  a  much  better  position  than  we  have 
been  to  the  past. 

It  is  strange  for  me  to  hear  partisan 
talk  when  we  have  so  much  at  stake.  The 
farmers  of  this  country  need  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Only  by  col- 
lective attention  to  the  problem  will  they 
benefit  by  anythtog  we  can  legislate  or 
hope  to  implement  to  this  body. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldtog. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  comment.  It 
brings  to  mtod  the  remtuics  of  our  senior 
Senator   from   Montana    (Mnre   Mans- 
field)  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  he  made  to  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion posed  to  him  by  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants during  a  recent  news  program. 
The  question  tovolved  this:   After  all. 
who  was  to  blame  most — ^Republicans  ot 
Democrats — for  our  tovolyement  to  Viet- 
nam. Senator  Mansfield  replied: 

When  It  oomes  to  paesiog  out  blame  as  to 
which  party  Is  at  fault  In  our  becoming  In- 
voived  In  Vietnam,  there  Is  plenty  of  bUune  to 
go  annmd  for  both  parties. 

I  think  that  is  true  of  our  problem  to 
agriculture  today,  also.  There  is  plenty  to 
go  around  for  both  parties.  Neither  party 
when  to  power  to  the  office  of  the  presi- 
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dency  has  done  an  adequate  job  ofl  pro- 
tecting farm  income  and  keeping  rural 
America  strong. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
our  colleague  fnHn  Minnesota  an<l  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  farm  forum* 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  comment  about  the  mutuality  of 
the  problem  of  fair  prices.  The  gentle- 
man will  remember  in  our  work  in  the 
subcommittee  on  feed  grains  who  it  was 
that  sabotaged  the  program  that  we  had 
worked  to  develop  for  months  and 
months  smd  months.  The  gentleman  will 
remember  that  it  was  in  the  main  the 
majority  members  of  the  subcomntfttee 
on  feed  grains  who  were  the  ones  who 
sabotaged  that  program.  60  these  Is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around. 

I  do  hope  this  dlsciisslon  will  remain 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  rather  Uian  try- 
ing to  assess  blame.  If  we  do  a  good!  job, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  credit  to  go  ardund 
for  everyone.  U  we  do  not.  the  blame  will 
be  broad  enough  to  be  borne  by  everyone. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  remarks.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  contribution  on  A  bi- 
partisan basis  that  the  gentleman  trom 
Minnesota  contributes  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  l!rom 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Caffery. 

1^.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  farm  and 
ranch  forum  dedicated  to  helping  agri- 
culture. I  have  always  held  to  the  belief 
that  if  this  country  is  to  remain  atrbng. 
we  must  revitalize  the  rural  areaf  of 
America  and  give  new  life  to  its  he^- 
lands. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica of  Franklin,  La.,  at  their  parent^on 
banquet.  I  was  a  member  of  that  o?ga- 
nizatioQ  at  Franklin  High  School  many 
years  ago  and  it  was  refreshing  andi  in- 
spiring to  me  bo  go  back  and  meet  with 
these  young  fanners,  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders will  rest  the  future  of  Amerloa's 
agriculture. 
This  is  what  I  told  them: 

SpSKCH  BT  THX  HONOXAaLX  Patuck  7  , 
CAwwarr 

Tb«  Amerlc&n  naturalist  JObn  Borrevghs 
aetid,  "One  may  return  to  tlie  place  of  bis 
birth — be  caocot  go  back  to  hli  youtlL"  I 
suppose  thtLt  Is  true  but  certainly  the  densest 
I  could  come  to  returning  to  my  youth  wfeuld 
be  to  come  here  tonight  for  the  parent*eon 
banquet  of  the  Franklin  Chapter  of  the  fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America.  Not  only  Is  It  the 
place  of  my  birth,  but  as  a  youth  I  sat  in 
your  chair  as  a  member  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  Am«1oa.  The  oTganUiatlon  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  my  formative  years  and  'vatien 
Bfr.  Mac  contacted  me  about  coming  Dacfc 
here  to  apeak.  I  found  I  could,  even  ftlll, 
remember  the  FFA  motto — 'Xreaming  to  do, 
doing  to  learn,  earning  to  Uve,  Uvlng  to 
serve."  I  am  not  going  to  admit  bow  olany 
years  ago  I  learned  tbat  motto  but  yoa  Can 
aasiuna  It  was  more  than  a  year  or  two  bftck. 
It  apeaks  well  for  the  Impact  of  ITA  on  my 
life  that  I  would  retain  that  motto  to  ^hla 
very  day. 
As  you  know,  I  did  not  pursue  my  Inter- 


eat  in  farming  but  instead  choee  law  and 
eventually  entered  Into  public  life.  The 
leadership  skills  of  FFA.  however,  have 
stood  me  good  stead  over  the  years.  I  also 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  my  duties 
m  Washington  will  be  completed  and  I 
can  return  to  the  land  and  utUlze  the 
knowledge  I  acquired  In  Future  Farmers. 
Of  course,  farming  has  made  mich  pro- 
gress that  I  might  And  myself  a  pretty 
poor  farmer  these  days.  I  might  be  like  a 
friend  of  Mark  Twain  who  he  described  "as 
a  very  Inferior  farmer  when  he  flrst  began 
and  .  .  .  now  fast  rising  from  affluence 
to  poverty. " 

Perhaps  my  longing  to  return  to  the  land 
Is  just  a  desire  to  recapture  my  youth  and 
the  happy  halcyon  days  when  I  was  a  Fu- 
tiue  Farmer.  This  U  something  one  must 
guard  against  for  it  is  easry  to  fall  into 
sentimental  reminiscing  about  the  past. 
The  fact  is  that  the  world  Is  moving  ou  and 
we  must  move  with  it.  Future  Fanners  of 
today  face  challenges  unknown  to  the  farm 
boys  of  the  past.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  of 
the  dynamic  changes  that  have  created  the 
new  field  of  agrl-buslneas. 

Agriculture  Is  a  big,  big  business.  The 
current  value  of  our  farmers'  assets  Is  some 
$373  billion,  which  Is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  value  of  the  current  assets  of  all 
corporations  In  the  United  States.  One-third 
of  our  entire  labor  force  is  related  in  some 
way  to  agriculture.  Your  options  In  agricul- 
ture now  encompass  great  Industries  that 
supply  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  fuel 
and  oU  for  power,  fertilizers  and  other 
chemicals  for  control  of  Insects,  weeds  and 
plant  diseases,  feeds  and  medicine  for  live- 
stock and  many  other  production  supplies. 
In  addition,  these  Items  must  be  manufac- 
tured, transported,  stored,  financed,  mer- 
chandised and  serviced. 

Agriculture  la  a  growth  industry  both  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole  and  In  this  area  in 
particular.  In  the  years  ahead,  agrlculttu^ 
output  will  be  Increased  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  expanding  population  here  at  home 
as  well  as  increased  demands  for  food  for 
export. 

This  presents  a  great  challenge  to  you 
Future  Farmers,  especially  as  we  approach 
the  limits  of  land  suited  for  crop  produc- 
tion. These  new  land  limits  wlU  test  your 
Ingenuity  and  Innovative  spirit.  There  la 
bound  to  be  more  specialization  in  crops 
and  livestock,  more  land  improvement 
through  draining  or  Irrigation  and  greater 
use  of  fertilizer  along  with  more  effective 
pest  control  and  more  productive  crop 
varieties. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  succeesful  ap- 
eratlon  of  the  farm  in  your  future  will  re- 
quire management  ability  of  a  high  order. 
Tour  farm  will  undoubtedly  have  even  larger 
capital  requirements  than  your  father's  op- 
eration required.  This  m«ans  credit  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  role.  You  will  need 
to  have  more  precise  information  and  do 
more  long  term  planning  as  well  as  detailed 
annual  budgeting.  The  use  of  electronic 
computers  for  such  purposes  will  be  com- 
monplace by  the  time  you  are  an  established 
farm  owner.  You  will  have  to  cope  with  tax 
problems,  estate  planning,  insurance  and 
self-retirement  programs  as  well  as  labor 
oon tracts  and  federal,  state  and  local  laws. 
When  It  comes  to  dealing  with  high  fi- 
nance, you  wUl  find  lending  institutions  are 
going  to  look  hard,  not  Just  at  your  real  es- 
tate collateral,  but  at  your  perforznanoe  ca- 
pabUltlee. 

If  this  be  the  case,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  then  there  Is  no  better  way  for  you  to 
prepare  yourself  and  Insiire  your  potential 
for  success  than  right  here  in  Futtire  Farm- 
ers and  under  the  direction  of  my  friend,  Pat 
McKoln.  You  parents  here  tonight  have  a 
valuable  partner  In  the  upbringing  of  your 
boys  In  the  person  of  your  vocatlmai  agri- 


culture Instructor  and  FFA  adviser.  He 
knows  youth  development,  he  knows  the 
community  and  he  has  the  ability  and  know- 
how  to  help  your  sons  develop  answers  to 
problems  facing  them. 

Never  was  he  needed  more  than  today  I 
might  add,  for  the  Future  Parmer  faces  chal- 
lenges In  a  seemingly  unending  stream.  The 
miracle  benefits  of  our  new  chemicals  are 
matched  by  the  serious  impact  these  fertiliz- 
ers and  pesticides  have  on  our  environment 
The  big  business,  computerized,  mechanized 
farm  life  may  bring  material  rewards  and 
conveniences  but  It  also  may  be  destroying 
rural  life  as  we  know  It.  Future  Farmers  here 
tonight  will  have  to  live,  not  only  with  the 
consequences  of  what  we  parents  have 
wrought,  but  with  the  consequences  of  your 
own  progress  In  future  years.  The  farmer  of 
the  future  cannot  revive  the  past  or  even 
maintain  the  present.  You  must  create  a 
new  future  with  new  products  and  technol- 
ogiee  but  without  the  old  problems  which 
have  accompanied  past  developments. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  urban  crisis 
we  find  in  this  nation  is  now  and  has  been 
fed  from  rural  areas.  Today  70  percent  of  the 
nation's  population  is  concentrated  on  2  per- 
cent of  the  land.  Many  of  our  rural  citizens 
were  111  equipped  for  this  rural  out-migra- 
tion. We  face  a  threat  that  the  restiltlng 
economic  Ills  may  become  so  acute  in  metro- 
politan areas  that  they  come  to  infect  our 
whole  national  structure.  We  must  act  to- 
gether with  intelligence  and  energy  to  pre- 
vent what  might  become  a  national  catas- 
trophe. 

Futiire  Farmers  must  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility to  help  develop  and  conserve  re- 
sources, improve  the  quality  of  living  and 
ezpfuid  opportunity  in  our  open  spaces,  oui 
smaller  towns  and  our  rural  environment. 
Future  growth  In  this  nation  should  be  in  the 
green  pastures  where  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren can  be  near  nature. 

Future  Farmers  must  develop  opportunities 
for  people  to  stay  with  the  land  and  at  the 
same  time  not  destroy  the  quality  of  rural 
life  while  they  are  doing  so. 

Tills  may  sound  like  a  tight-rope  walking 
act  and  it  Is.  But  It  Is  a  challenge  that  Fu- 
ture Farmers  have  long  accepted.  In  the  FFA 
Creed  are  the  words,  "I  believe  that  r\ir8l 
America  can  and  wUl  hold  true  to  the  best 
traditions  of  our  natian&I  life  and  that  I  can 
exert  an  Influence  In  my  home  and  com- 
muiUty  which  wlU  sUnd  solid  for  my  part  lo 
that  Inspiring  task." 

I  urge  each  Future  Farmer  here  to  stand 
by  those  words  In  your  Creed.  Don't  weaken 
In  your  resolve  as  you  grow  older.  Henry 
Thoreau  once  wrote,  "The  youth  gets  to- 
gether his  materials  to  build  a  bridge  to  the 
moon,  or,  perchance,  a  palace  or  temple  on 
the  earth,  and  at  length,  the  middle-aged 
man  concludes  to  build  a  woodshed  with 
them." 

I  say  hold  fast  to  your  dream  of  a  vital 
rural  America.  Don't  let  the  complexities 
of  modern  life  or  the  bone- wearying  work  of 
farm  life  make  you  lose  the  sight  and  feel 
of  the  land.  As  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  said, 
"A  man's  soul  may  be  burled  and  perish  un- 
der a  dungheap  or  a  furrow  of  the  field,  just 
a3  well  as  under  a  pile  of  money." 

You  must  continue  to  dream  and  strive 
because  \yx>n  the  shoulders  of  our  future 
farmers  rests  the  quality  of  our  national  life. 
A  nation's  cities  can  be  burned  and  if  the 
farms  survive  the  cities  wUl  spring  up  again 
as  if  by  magic;  but  if  we  allow  our  farmers 
and  farm  life  to  be  destroyed  and  burned 
the  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city 
in  the  country. 

Hold  dear  to  the  land.  The  urban  sprawl 
w&loh  creeps  out  from  our  cities  Is  gobbling 
up  land  at  an  alarming  rate.  Every  year  w» 
lose  nearly  two  million  acres  of  rural  coun- 
tryside to  the  bull  dozers,  developers,  suhdl- 
vlders  and  highway  engineers.  The  land 
crisaoroesed  by  plxunbing,  asplialt  and  con- 
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orete  each  year  woiild  take  a  big  bite  out  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  which 
itretcbes  from  New  Orleans  to  Lafayette. 

We  must  protect  our  land  and  our  way 
at  life.  If  we  are  to  preserve  this  land  of 
oars  as  a  livable  environment  for  the  men, 
vomen  and  children  of  tomorrow,  we  must 
develop  a  strong  vibrant  way  of  life  which 
saves  the  good  things  and  humanity  that 
belongs  to  the  heritage  of  rural  America. 

It  is  doubly  important  because  American 
igriculture  Is  the  key  to  peace  and  tran- 
quility for  our  nation  and  the  world.  Ours  is 
a  land  of  agricultural  affluence  and  surplus 
but  we  still  hear  the  crtes  of  ti\e  malnour- 
Uhed  In  our  nation. 

The  challenge  to  agriculture  and  to  each 
Future  Farmer  was  eloquently  expressed  by 
John  F.  Kennedy  lu  his  Inaugural  Address. 
He  said,  "So  long  as  freedom  from  hunger 
is  only  half  achieved — so  long  as  two-thirds 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  food  defi- 
(dts — no  citizen,  no  nation  can  afford  to  feel 
aatlafled  or  secure.  We  have  the  ability,  we 
bave  the  means,  and  we  have  the  capacity 
to  ellminaite  hunger  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  only  need  the  will." 

That  "will,"  President  Kennedy  spoke  of 
and  the  power  to  make  It  a  reality  rests  with 
our  farmers  of  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  are  going  through 
an  almost  Blbllcal-llke  purge  aa  our  cities 
are  wracked  by  violence,  pollution,  and  oon- 
gastlon  while  our  cltl2«ns  continue  to  coci- 
centrate  in  huge  sprawling  urban  complegrea. 
I  look  to  the  farm  families  and  future 
fanners  to  accept  the  challenge  to  change  all 
that.  We  cannot  stand  by  and  see  the  land 
laid  waste  by  pollution.  We  cannot  permit 
only  a  few  to  own  all  the  land,  or  permit 
ii(^  land  to  remain  unproductive.  No  lees 
a  man  than  Thotnae  Jefferson  warned  us 
against  the  latter.  He  said,  "Whenever  there 
are  in  any  coxintry  uncultivated  lazida  and 
unemployed  poor,  it  is  clear  that  the  laws 
of  property  have  been  so  far  extended  as  to 
violate  natural  right.  The  earth  la  given  as 
common  stock  for  men  to  labor  Mid  live 
on  .  .  .  The  small  landhc^ders  are  the  most 
precious  part  cjt  the  state." 

I  agree  with  Thomas  JefTeraon.  The  moet 
precious  part  of  this  nation  is  our  family 
taim. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Future  Farmers  ot 
America,  proud  to  have  been  part  of  it  In 
the  past  and  proud  to  be  with  you  here 
tonight.  Yoiir  parents  are  equally  proud,  not 
only  of  you  and  your  organization,  biit  of 
your  resolve  to  take  their  place  on  the  land 
and  protect  rural  America. 

Dact  lose  that  dream,  iu>urtah  it,  protect 
It  .  .  .  make  it  a  reaUty.  For  then  you  will 
have  completed  the  last  line  of  the  Future 
Farmer  Motto.  You  are  now  learning  to  do 
and  doing  to  learn.  You  will  soom  earn  to 
Uve— and  when  you  keep  rural  America 
atrang  and  vibrant,  you  will  truly  have  lived 
to  serve. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mim. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Few  segments  of 
agriculture  are  having  a  more  difficult 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  our  sheep  and 
wool  industry,  which  is  an  important 
P«rt  of  our  farm  economy  In  Wyoming. 

Returns  have  been  so  poor,  costs  so 
high  in  recent  years  that  our  sheep,  lamb, 
and  wool  business  has  been  declin- 
to«  steadily  for  the  past  two  decades. 
Sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  are 
down  50  percent  from  the  flfUes  and 
*au  steadily  decUntag. 

We  have  a  target  price  of  72  cents 
per  pound  for  wool — a  commodity  that 


many  of  our  citizens  and  the  armed  serv- 
ices still  want,  in  preference  to  artificial 
fibers  which  bum  easUy.  Yet  the  do- 
mestic price  for  wool  for  the  month  of 
April  was  26.1  cents — ^Just  20  cents  of 
parity,  which  Is  $1.01  per  pound. 

Producers  get.  In  addition  to  the  mar- 
ket price,  a  payment  intended  to  lift 
their  return  toward  the  target  level.  Re- 
cently, In  some  areas  of  the  Nation,  due 
to  Imports  of  wo<den  fabrics,  there  has 
been  no  market  for  domestic  wool,  even 
at  the  disastrously  low  prices  to  which 
the  market  has  droK>ed. 

Because  wool  payments  are  dependent 
on  the  price  at  which  a  producer's  wool 
is  marketed,  In  the  absence  of  a  market 
there  Is  no  payment.  In  the  absence  of 
either  a  market  or  a  payment,  wool  pro- 
ducers are  without  income  from  their 
product — a  situation  few  can  survive  very 
long  these  days. 

The  farm  Income  situation  in  the 
United  States,  overall,  is  a  very  serious 
matter  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  every  possible  effort  to 
improve  the  farm  price  structure.  I  agree 
completely  with  those  who  are  saying  on 
the  floor  that  rural  development  starts  in 
the  farmers'  pockets.  With  money  to 
spend,  they  will  support  our  rural  towns 
and  stop  the  migration  from  coimtry  to 
crowded  metropolitan  areas. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  situation  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness deserves  special  attention. 

The  Wool  Act  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can  support  the 
price  of  wool  through  price  support  loans, 
purchases,  or  by  other  means,  in  addition 
to  the  pasmnenta  program,  which  Is 
fxmded  with  tariff  receipts. 

I  hope  that  while  the  President  Is  giv- 
ing attention  to  farm  problems  this  week, 
the  problems  of  the  sheep,  lamb,  and  wool 
producers  will  get  the  attention  they  de- 
serve, as  weU  as  the  overall  problems  of 
the  sugar  beet  and  the  feed  grains,  and 
the  wheat  farmers  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison)  . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  wdl,  Mr.  Melchkh  of  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Shtth  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Zwach  of 
Mlrmesota,  and  Mr.  Sebelitts  of  Kansas 
for  sponsoring  this  farm  forum,  which  Is 
really  a  contlnuatltm  of  our  forum  of 
March  1  of  this  year. 

I  also  note  that  the  gentleman  presid- 
ing at  this  farm  forum  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hungate).  I  think  It  very 
appropriate  that  the  gentleman  be  pre- 
siding because  the  gentleman,  for  the 
many  years  of  his  service  in  this  House, 
has  certainly  been  a  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted friends  of  American  agriculture. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1  I  made  a 
speech  during  our  farm  forum  in  an 
attempt  to  direct  att«itlon  at  what  I 
felt  to  be  some  of  the  pitfalls  and  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  our  farm  program, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  administrative 
rulings  that  had  been  arrived  at  by  this 
administration. 


Now,  very  briefly  capsullzing  those 
complaints  and  those  criticisms,  I  might 
point  out  that  I  have  always  been  a 
stanch  opponent,  from  the  subcommit- 
tee right  on  through  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, on  the  set-aside  provisions  of  this 
farm  program.  I  have  always  said,  and 
I  think  the  American  producers  agree 
with  me,  ttiat  the  result  from  this  set- 
aalde  proposal  will  be  reduction  In  farm 
Income. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Insofar  as  the  ad- 
ministrative rulings  are  concerned,  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  which  I  re- 
ferred to  on  March  1  of  this  year  in  our 
earlier  farm  forum,  I  pointed  out  that 
this  administration  had  given  us  the 
ruling  on  the  disaster  provisions  of  the 
farm  program  under  which  they  ruled 
that  If  we  had  a  disaster  which  was 
caused  by  adverse  weather  conditions, 
that  the  projected  yield  In  the  three 
ccMnmodltles  covered  by  the  program 
could  be  adjusted  only  to  the  extent  of 
80  percent.  We  have  never  had  that  pro- 
vision heretofore.  If  we  had  a  100-per- 
cent disaster,  then  we  have  had  the  right 
to  adjust  our  yield  by  100  percwit. 

If  we  continue  to  have  crop  disasters, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  my  district  In  the 
past  5  or  6  years,  this  ruling  could  well 
spell  ruination  to  the  farmers  of  my 
congressional  district. 

Another  point  that  I  made  on  March 
1  was  the  administrative  ruling  on  pre- 
ventive planting.  This  was  the  ruling 
whereby  If  a  fanner  lost  his  crop  be- 
cause of,  again,  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions— and  I  am  referring  specifically 
now  to  cotton  production— if  he  lost  his 
cotton  crop,  he  could  not  later  put  in 
another  commodity  if  it  were  too  late  to 
plant  cotton.  In  other  words,  he  could 
not  put  in  a  soybean  crop  or  another  late 
crop  without  sacrificing  one-third  of  his 
payments  under  the  cotton  program. 

Now,  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  in  fair- 
ness to  the  administration,  that  they 
have  reversed  their  position  and  have  in- 
validated this  ruling  with  respect  to  pre- 
ventive planting.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  this  ruling. 
I  only  wish  we  could  get  a  like  reversal 
on  the  disaster  provision  and  a  ruling 
on  the  set  aside  provision  to  let  us  plant 
soybetms  and  cotton  on  the  set  aside 
acres  because  the  administration — in- 
formation emanating  from  the  admin- 
istration has  emphasized  for  mtmths 
that  we  have  a  shortage  of  soybeans  and 
we  have  a  shortage  of  cotton  and  that 
we  need  both  of  these  products. 

The  soybean  market  Is  at  the  thresh- 
old (^  $3  a  bushd.  Cotton  Is  at  the 
highest  price  it  has  been  In  years.  The 
market  prices  are  high  because  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  these  products.  The  farmer 
should  be  permitted  the  planting  of  these 
commodities  on  the  set  aside  acres.  It  is 
getting  late  for  this  crop  year  but  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  administration  might 
give  us  that  ruling  and  I  would  hope  they 
would  reverse  themselves  on  the  disaster 
provision  which  I  have  already  discussed. 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  the 
Standing  Subcommittee  en  Agricultural 
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Research  and  General  Legislation  of|  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  Jield 
hearings  intended  to  investigate  the  j  de- 
partmental rulings  of  the  E>epartmeqt  of 
Agriculture  under  our  new  farm  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  inform  the  House 
that  I  testified  before  that  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleimn 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Allen,  and  I  thln^  he 
made  a  substantial  contribution  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  administration 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  administra- 
tive rulings  with  regard  to  our  farm  pro- 
gram. It  was  disappointing  that  no  other 
Members  of  Congress  appeared.  Howaver, 
national  and  State  farm  organizations 
were  well  represented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  very  briefly  al- 
lude to  other  points  which  I  think  need 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  don- 
gress,  matters  which  the  Amerijcan 
farmer  has  tried  to  emphasize  to  this  {ad- 
ministration. The  first  one  has  already 
been  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  f^om 
Texas  (Mr.  Purcell)  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  administration  had  chaqged 
the  parity  system  to  show  that  rafher 
than  about  67  or  68  percent  of  parity. 
our  farmers  are  getting,  over  90  peroent 
of  parity.  This  is  achieved  simply,  by 
changing  the  rules,  changing  the  system 
by  which  we  arrive  at  parity.  Changing 
the  statistical  rules,  I  submit,  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  of  any  value  or  benefit  to  the 
farmers.  It  is  a  subterfuge,  a  mirage,  |ind 
an  attempt  to  cloud  the  issue,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  whitewash  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening to  the  American  farmers.  We 
should  not  permit  this  to  be  done. 
>  Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  has  failed 
to  send  a  farm  message  to  this  doQ- 
gress.  He  is  the  only  President  since  Her- 
bert Hoover  who  failed  to  do  this.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schekle) 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  in  alluding  bo 
a  speech  by  President  Johnson  that  he 
had  CHily  15  words  in  that  message  for  the 
farmers.  I  am  saying  that  we  have  not 
had  any  words  from  our  President  v^th 
regard  to  a  farm  program.  He  has  ^nt 
some  messages  up  here  which  have  had 
some  references  about  rural  develjop- 
ment,  and  some  reference  about  the  ru- 
ral problems  of  America,  much  of  which 
I  could  agree  with,  but  he  has  not  glyen 
us  anything  that  is  constructive  so  far 
as  implementing,  improving,  and  stabil- 
izing farm  income,  and  that  is  what  the 
American  fanner  is  interested  in,  his 
inoome. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  th^nk 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  j 

My  criticism  of  President  Johnson  and 
our  piresent  President.  President  Niion, 
for  lack  of  farm  messages  holds  true  for 
both  of  them.  As  most  of  the  Meml)ers 
of  the  Congress  know,  I  have  been  a  se- 
vere critic  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  administration  as  far  as 
the  lack  of  a  farm  message  is  concerned. 
However,  during  the  entire  tenure  of 
F*resideiit  Johnson  I  cannot  recall  df  a 
single  time  that  he  did  send  up  a  farm 
message  as  such.  Now,  If  you  had  the  pp 


portunity  to  listen  to  the  radio  yesterday 
you  would  have  heard  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  speaking  from  the 
west  coast,  provide  us  with  a  farm  mes- 
sage which  I  think,  if  you  will  take  the 
time  to  read  it,  perhaps  will  give  you 
more  optimism  than  we  have  had  in  a 
long,  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opporttmlty, 
when  our  side  of  the  aisle  does  have  the 
time,  to  expound  a  Uttle  bit  more  upon 
this. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  th&i  the  Presi- 
dent is  aware  of  the  problem  and  is  do- 
ing something  about  it,  which  as  I  recall. 
President  Johnson  did  little  or  nothing 
about. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
contribution,  and  I  am  also  pleased  to 
hear  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  my  crit- 
icism of  the  President  for  not  sending 
a  farm  message  to  this  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
couragement which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  can  give  to  the  President  that  we 
may  yet  have  a  farm  message  touching 
on  farm  income  and  suggestions  for  im- 
proving that  farm  income 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  submit  that 
it  has  not  been  a  salutary  recommenda- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  from  the  President 
that  we  abolish  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  have  not  heard  a  farmer  yet 
who  is  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  and  the  gentleman  does  not  have 
the  tune,  of  course,  to  go  into  this  at  this 
time,  but  I  certainly  will  treat  this  on 
a  subsequent  occasion.  But  this  is  an- 
other valid  criticism  that  I  think  we  in 
the  rural  farming  communities  have  of 
the  present  administration.  The  efforts 
to  eliminate  or  abolish  the  spokesman  for 
American  agriculture,  the  Department  of 
.'Agriculture,  will  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  would  Uke  to  point 
out  that  this  administration  has  Im- 
poimded  $15  million  in  appropriated 
funds  for  urgently  needed  fimds  for  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  has  even 
refused  to  discuss  the  release  of  those 
funds.  This  is  part  of  the  $12  to  $15  bU- 
lion  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  has  impounded 
and  has  refused  to  release.  It  includes 
rural  housing,  flood  control  programs 
that  are  of  interest  to  our  farmers,  water 
and  sewage  treatment  programs  that  now 
is  approaching  $15  billion. 

I  would  hope  that  this  administration 
might  be  encouraged  to  release  some  of 
this  money  that  has  been  appropriated  to 
help  niral  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  also  to  say  that  we 
have  not  heard  anything  from  this  ad- 
ministration as  to  what  posture  it  might 
take  on  a  proposal  for  farm  credit  mod- 
ernization. There  have  been  proposals 
introduced  along  this  line  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  doubtless  wlU  be 
holding  hearings  on  in  very  short  order. 
Again  I  would  be  hopeful  that  this  entire 
subject  of  an  improved  farm  credit  pro- 
gram, which  I  want  to  treat  in  more  de- 
tail at  another  time,  may  ultimately  re- 
ceive the  blessing  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  appreciate  the 


gentleman  from  Montana  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  who  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  rural  districts  in 
America. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
others  who  have  given  xis  this  oppor- 
timity  today  to  participate  in  this  col- 
loqxiy  pointing  out  the  problems  of  the 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  urgent 
need — indeed  the  dire  necessity  of — a 
strong  American  farm  economy. 

The  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report,  a 
conservative  oriented  publication,  which 
has  not  looked  with  particular  favor  on 
Federal  farm  programs,  subsidies,  allot- 
ments, diversion  payments  and  the  like, 
in  its  edition  of  April  12,  1971,  has  an 
article  entitled  "The  Farm  Crisis." 

In  this  article,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
while  farm  receipts  are  climbing  stead- 
ily, production  costs  are  rising  even  faster 
with  the  result  that  net  farm  income  is 
down. 

It  Is  easy  to  get  the  impression  sitting 
in  an  overstuffed  chair  in  an  office  read- 
ing about  an  absentee  f  armowner  salting 
away  large  Federal  checks  for  not  plant- 
ing crops  that  fanners  are  literally  living 
off  the  fat  of  the  land.  With  food  prices 
what  they  are  at  supermarkets  and  the 
price  of  cotton  and  woolen  garments  be- 
ing what  they  are  at  department  stores, 
one  readily  falls  victim  to  the  suggestion 
that  fanners  are  deriving  huge  profits. 

But  the  full  story  is  s^dom  told.  The 
full  story  is  that  it  is  becoming  harder 
and  harder  for  the  family  to  survive  with 
farm  income  as  the  source  of  its  liveli- 
hood. F'arms  are  being  sold  and  consoli- 
dated by  the  hundreds.  Yoimg  people 
are  leaving  the  farm  in  droves. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  public  is  re- 
quiring more  and  more  basic  food  and 
fiber,  our  potential  for  producing  it  is 
smuggling  to  hold  its  own,  much  less 
increase. 

And  the  public  needs  to  realize  at  least 
that  tlie  farmer  Is  not  to  blame  for  the 
high  cost  of  food  on  supermarket  shelves. 
In  July  1970,  for  example,  hog  prices  at 
major  Midwest  markets  averaged  $25.13 
per  himdredwelght.  By  December,  they 
had  dropped  to  $15.67,  but  the  change  in 
the  retail  price  of  pork  at  retail  markets 
was  negligible.  The  spread  between  the 
farm  value  of  hogs  and  prices  paid  by 
ooQsumers  for  pork  rose  frran  36.1  cents 
per  pound  in  July  to  43.7  cents  in  Novem- 
ber and  held  at  41.2  cents  in  December. 
It  was  not  until  February,  following  a 
demcoistratlan  by  hog  fanners  in  Wash- 
ington, proposed  action  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  other  pressings  that 
the  spread  finally  dropped  in  Pebniary 
to  35.5  cents. 

Despite  modem  fertilizers,  irrigation 
equipment,  pesticides,  mechanical  equip- 
ment, and  new  technical  know-how,  the 
farmer,  more  than  any  other  business- 
man, is  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  as 
well  as  the  fluctuatlans  of  the  economy. 
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In  1970,  the  four  leading  com-pro- 
ducbig  States  in  the  South  produced  only 
70  percent  of  their  anticipated  crop  when 
it  was  hit  by  blight  and  drought. 

This  administration  proposed  to 
abolish  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
divide  its  functions  among  four  new 
agencies. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  action  more 
likely  to  engender  duplication,  confusion, 
redtape,  and  useless  proliferation  of  ttie 
bureaucracy  than  such  a  move. 

We  need  to  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  the  farm  program  is  a  program  for 
farmers. 

It  is.  Instead,  a  program  for  consumers, 
and  if  we  do  not  have  a  sound  program 
for  consumers  properly  designed  to  in- 
sure that  their  neecte  are  met,  we  may  one 
day  reap  the  whirlwind  of  famine  even 
In  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Un- 
less we  Insure  that  the  farm  economy 
remains  basically  sound  so  that  the 
farmer  has  a  reasonable  chance  at  a  fair 
profit,  we  will  wake  up  one  day  to  find 
out  that  we  no  longer  have  enough  farm- 
ers to  supply  our  needs. 
The  time  to  act  Is  now. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jonxs).  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  situation  facing  our  Nation's  farmers 
and  the  rural  areas  In  which  they  live 
and  work.  Unfortimately,  however,  very 
little  has  been  done  to  Improve  matters. 
Instead,  the  situation  continues  to 
deteriorate. 

Recently,  I  gathered  some  data  per- 
taining to  the  district  I  represent  and  to 
the  whole  State  of  Tennessee  in  relation 
to  the  cotton  and  feed  grain  programs. 
What  I  found  was  not  encouraging. 

Farmers  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee  received  $23.3  mil- 
lion for  participating  in  the  1970  cotton 
program,  but  In  1971,  under  the  new  law, 
they  can  expect  to  receive  only  $18.7  mil- 
lion, a  decrease  of  $4.6  million.  In  addi- 
tion, they  will  receive  approximately  $10 
less  for  each  bale  of  cotton  they  produce 
as  a  result  of  recent  policy  changes. 

My  district  has  the  16th  largest  cotton 
allotment  in  the  Nation,  but  the  trend 
it  reflects  is  general.  The  State  as  a  whole 
stand-s  to  earn  a  total  of  approximately 
$10.4  million  less  than  last  year  on  Its 
cotton,  assiuning  that  our  farmers  par- 
ticipate in  the  cotton  program  to  the 
same  extent  this  year  as  last. 

For  participating  In  the  feed  grain 
program,  my  district's  farmers  will  re- 
ceive $3.9  mlUlon  less  this  year  than  in 
1970.  This  Is  a  reduction  of  60  percent 
in  1  year.  For  the  State  as  a  whole,  the 
reduction  will  be  $15.1  million  this  year, 
or  69  percent  below  last  year.  The  same 
thing  is  happening  In  farm  areas  all 
across  the  country. 

There  will  be  those  who  cheer  these 
8«ures,  for  they  will  see  these  reductions 


as  savings  for  the  American  public.  But 
economics  is  not  so  simple. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  result  of  this  lost 
income  will  be  a  further  reduction  in 
the  number  of  farmers  in  our  Nation, 
and  consequently  fewer  competitors  at 
the  marketplace.  And  ultimately  the 
price  of  food  and  fiber  will  go  up,  and 
the  consumer  will  be  the  loser. 

Currently,  Americans  are  spending 
approximately  16.5  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income  for  food,  the  lowest  of 
any  nation  at  any  time  in  history.  Even 
if  we  include  the  tax  dollars  spent  in 
farm  payment  programs,  the  figure  re- 
mains at  approximately  17  percent,  still 
far  better  than  the  second  best.  This  fig- 
ure has  declined  steadily  during  the  past 
30  years,  but  I  contend  that  it  has  now 
reciched  the  bottom  and  is  about  to 
start  an  upward  trend  with  this  year's 
crops — all  because  we  lacked  the  Insight 
to  see  what  kept  the  prices  down  in  the 
first  place. 

Not  only  will  we  see  an  increase  in  the 
prices  of  food  and  fiber,  we  will  also  see 
a  further  migration  of  people  from  the 
countryside  to  the  urban  areas.  Perhaps 
this  will  add  weight  to  the  appeals  for 
assistance  to  our  Nation's  cities,  but  it 
will  have  further  complicated  the  overall 
problem. 

The  urban  blight  and  the  problems  of 
rural  America  spring  from  the  same 
source — population  imbalance.  Most  of 
our  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
treating  the  symptoms  of  this  illness  with 
very  little  being  done  to  treat  the  causes. 
What  we  must  do  is  to  neutralize  the 
causes  of  our  population  imbalance.  We 
must  offer  counterlncentlves  to  prevent 
further  migration  to  the  cities  and  per- 
haps to  reverse  it.  To  do  this  we  must 
have  better  services  and  better  economic 
opportunities  in  our  rural  areas.  We 
must  not  allow  agriculture  to  deteriorate 
further  as  a  desirable  endeavor. 

We  must  make  the  Nation  realize  that 
we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  that,  if 
one  part  of  it  sinks,  the  rest  cannot  long 
remain  afloat.  We  must  recognize  our 
own  self-interest  and  act  accordingly. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  statement 
msuie  by  the  President  yesterday  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  problems  of  agriculture  and 
rural  America.  Although  I  applaud  his 
actions  in  increasing  the  funds  available 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
and  for  rural  water  and  sewer  systems, 
I  hope  he  will  take  action  to  raise  parity 
above  the  current  69-percent  level. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana for  making  time  available  for  spot- 
lighting these  issues  of  national  concern. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Flowers)  . 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Members — Mr.  Mzlchkr, 
Mr.  SiBiLrtTS.  Mr.  Sioth  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
ZwACH — who  made  the  arrangements  for 
this  discussion.  It  Is  timely  and  impor- 
tant that  this  body  focus  its  attention 
directly  on  a  problem  of  growing  magni- 
tude in  America,  the  problems — economic 
and  other — of  the  Nation's  farmers,  and 
I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  this 
effort. 


The  catalog  of  Ills  of  the  American 
farmer  represents  a  long  list  of  dismal 
figures  distressing  to  us  all,  for  truly  we 
are  all  involved.  Parity  price  ratios  have 
fallen  to  the  lowest  level  since  1933.  In 
1969,  virtually  half  of  the  income  to  our 
Nation's  farmers  was  derived  from  non- 
farm  sources,  shocking  proof  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  agricultural  sector  to  rely 
on  farming  to  produce  a  Uving  wage.  The 
farm  population  has  dropped  from  9.4 
percent  of  the  Nation  in  1959  to  only 
5.1  percent  In  1969.  Farm  prices  are  static 
or  declining  virtually  across  the  board, 
but  the  housewife  has  seen  no  propor- 
tionate relief  in  the  supermarket.  Cotton, 
in  particular,  has  returned  less  and  less 
to  the  farmer,  dropping  more  than  10 
cents  per  pound  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Alabama  alwie  there 
will  be  2,000  fewer  farms  th's  year  th£in 
last,  and  last  year's  figure  is  3,000  less 
than  the  year  before.  Thus,  300,000  acres 
were  taken  out  of  cultivation  in  Alabam? 
between  1969  and  1970,  and  200,000  wlU 
be  taken  out  of  cultivation  this  year. 
Because  of  this  gloomy  litany,  the  young 
2Lxe  leaving  the  land  by  the  thousands  and 
no  one  can  take  their  place. 

I  hope  that  these  discussions  will  be 
fruitful  and  that  they  will  produce  con- 
structive solutions  to  this  problem.  In 
1781  ThomM  Jefferson  said.  In  conmient- 
Ing  on  their  contributions  to  this  land: 
Those  who  labor  In  the  earth  are  the  chosen 
people  of  Ood. 

In  every  year  since  that  time  the  men 
and  women  who  have  worked  on  the  land 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  Indeed  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  By  these  deliberations,  I  believe 
we  can  begin  to  put  meaning  back  Into 
the  wise  counsel  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  <3eorgla  (Mr. 
Mathis)  ,  a  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  our  good  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Oeorgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  pressing  problems 
facing  niral  America. 

Although  agriculture  Is  the  largest  In- 
dustry in  our  country.  It  is  an  Industry  in 
deep  trouble.  The  farmer  is  in  trouble 
because  he  is  caught  in  a  vice-like  grip 
between  increased  production  costs  and 
steady  to  lower  prices  he  receives  at  the 
marketplace.  If  the  farmer  is  to  make  a 
living  and  stay  on  the  farm,  he  must  re- 
ceive a  fair  return  on  his  considerable 
investment. 

The  American  farmer  Is  feeding  and 
clothing  our  Nation's  200  million  people 
and  much  of  the  world  more  efficiently 
and  economically  than  at  any  other  time 
In  history.  Tet.  our  farmers  are  given  lit- 
tle or  no  Incentive  to  remain  on  the  farm. 
They  continue  to  be  forced  off  the  land 
for  a  multitude  of  reasons — often  fleeing 
to  the  cities  In  pursuit  of  a  job — only  to 
find  themselves  hopelessly  trapped  in  tiie 
unreal  worid  of  pover^,  filth,  smog, 
noise,  crime,  and  deterioration  of  human 
character.  There  can  be  no  doiAt  that 
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the  problems  of  our  cities  today  have  re- 
sulted from  Ignoring  the  problems  of 
rural  America  in  the  past. 

Seven  Americans  In  10  now  live  in  cities 
or  suburbs  primarily  because  that  Is 
where  the  jobs  are.  By  the  year  2000,  we 
expect  another  100  million  people  ta  be 
added  to  the  TJB.  census.  Will  these  oeo- 
ple  add  to  the  wnntiiig  problems  of  our 
cities,  or  wUl  they  contribute  to  the  re- 
vltalizatlon  of  rural  America. 

The  Nation  and  Its  people  may  no 
Icmger  be  able  to  withstand  the  strain  of 
the  stiflng  concentration  of  population 
and  Industry  within  just  2  percent  of 
available  land  area.  The  small  cities  »nd 
towns  of  the  countryside  are  the  gate- 
ways to  the  remaining  98  percent  of  the 
land  area  and  natural  resources  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  where  Amerlea's 
future  lies.  This  is  where  the  people  must 
go  if  we  are  to  save  our  cities  from  s^- 
strang\ilation  and  our  countryside  fflom 
abandonment. 

However,  the  continuing  loss  of  popu- 
lation in  rural  America  Is  making  it  in- 
creasingly dlCQcult  to  support  viable  com- 
munity services  and  job  opportunities  for 
remaining  rural  residents. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  rUral 
America  if  we  are  to  attract  new  Industry 
and  hold  our  farmers.  ] 

Half  of  the  solution  depends  on  more 
jobs,  better  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities  and  improved  social  sarv- 
Ices — In  other  words — the  same  opportu- 
nities the  cities  now  offer.  j 

When  a  new  payroll  Is  created  1^  a 
small  community,  the  Impact  is  more 
far-reaching  than  In  a  big  city.  Not  only 
does  it  hold  the  town  together,  but  rural 
industrialization  also  makes  it  easier  for 
surrounding  family  farms  to  survive,  by 
offering  at  least  one  monber  of  the  fam- 
ily a  steady  pay  check. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  as  an  equally  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  rural  communities  1b 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
farm  Income.  Let  the  farmer  get  pinched 
flnandally  and  you  will  see  tliat  it  has 
a  telling  effect  on  the  small  town  bMiier, 
grocer,  equipment  dealer,  the  preacher, 
doctor,  lawyer,  and  practically  every  raan 
in  town.  These  communities  simply  ciui- 
not  make  a  go  of  it  unless  farmers  pro- 
vide the  economic  foundation. 

All  of  our  rural  business  establish- 
ments and  services — not  to  mention  the 
significant  number  of  urban  dwellers — 
rely  on  the  financial  well-being  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  farmer  is  not  the 
only  one  who  suffers  from  low  fatm 
prices.  But  he  is  the  one  who  goes  deepest 
In  debt. 

Ten  years  ago,  outstanding  farm  diebt 
was  about  $25  billion.  Preliminary  figures 
just  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  put  today's  farm  debt  at  $80 
billion.  An  the  best  studies  available  tay 
that  10  years  frwn  now  farm  debt  will 
be  between  $100  billion  and  $140  bllllbn. 

The  fanner  needs  help. 

Despite  the  fact  that  American  costs 
of  food  production  are  the  highest  in 
the  world,  despite  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican processors,  American  laborfrs, 
American  truckdrivers,  American  me«t- 
cutters,     American     foodstore     clerks. 


American  workers  in  every  phase  of  agri- 
business get  the  highest  incomes  in  the 
world  in  their  respective  fields,  the 
American  food  basket  is  still  one  of  the 
best  bargains  aroimd.  The  American 
consumer  still  pays  the  least  percentage 
of  his  take-home  pay  for  his  food  than 
any  person  who  ever  lived  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

We  cannot  allow  the  American  farmer 
to  bear  the  burden  by  himself. 

If  we  are  to  make  America  a  better 
place  to  live,  we  must  have  a  prosperous 
agriculture  to  support  it. 

We  do  have  urban  problems.  We  also 
have  tremendous  riiral  problems.  But 
these  problems  are  more  than  just  urban 
or  just  rural — they  are  American  prob- 
lems—and it  will  take  the  best  efforts  of 
us  all. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ore- 

g(Xl. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  of  the  Nation  the  plight  of  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation — a  plight  that  is 
not  getting  better;  a  plight  that  in  many 
areas  we  are  Ignoring. 

I  hope  this  discussion  will  lead  to 
others  and  to  better  programs  for  agri- 
culture in  this  country. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
agrees  with  me  that  when  we  took  off  the 
investment  tax  credit  we  rendered  a 
great  disservice  to  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  certainly  do  agree. 
I  believe  we  rendered  a  great  disservice 
to  the  agribusinesses — the  small  busi- 
nesses— that  serve  our  farmers  and  serve 
the  people  In  our  riu^l  areas.  I  believe 
those  businesses  are  essential  along  with 
farms  and  ranches  and  that  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  was  a  very 
good  feature  in  our  tax  law. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
It  is  time  we  tied  the  investment  tax 
credit  to  the  problems  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman James  Abourzzk  is  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  today  and  will  go  to  VermD- 
llon,  S.  Dak.,  tomorrow  with  the  special 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment. 

At  his  request.  I  am  inserting  a  state- 
ment he  has  prepared  for  this  farm  and 
ranch  forum  on  the  situation  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Aptn-oprlations 
Subcommittee  for  Agriculture,  now  the 
Siibcommittee  for  Agriculture  and  for 
Envtroinmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, for  many  years.  This  position  has 
given  me  a  great  appredation  for  those 
who  provide  food,  clothing,  and  dielter 
for  all  of  us  so  that  many  of  us  can  do 
other  things.  I  salute  them  all  today  as 
we  participate  in  this  second  fann  and 
ranch  forum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  beginning, 
man's  progress — man's  supply  of  the  good 
things  of  life — has  been  measured  by  how 
much  time  he  had  left  for  other  pur- 
suits after  he  provided  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  With  that  yardstick  before  us, 


we  can  see  the  reason  for  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living;  for  with  only  5  percent  of 
the  American  people  on  tiie  farm,  95  per- 
cent of  our  people  are  freed  from  farm 
labor  to  do  other  things.  lUs  is  the  key 
to  our  well-being. 

Today  about  five  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  now  feeding  and  providing  fiber 
for  clothing  the  rest  of  us.  Yet  average 
farm  Investment  lias  increased  nearly 
fourteenfold  in  the  past  25  years,  from 
$6,158  in  1940  to  $85,402  hi  1969.  The 
average  return  on  farm  Investment  has 
dropped  more  than  50  percent  during 
this  period,  from  7.1  percent  in  1945-9  to 
3.1  percent  in  1968. 

As  a  result,  we  find  fewer  and  fewer 
young  people  studying  for  agriculture  in 
our  colleges.  More  and  more  young  peo- 
ple are  moving  away  from  providing  food 
and  fiber;  and  more  and  more  esteb- 
llshed  agricultural  producers  are  leaving 
their  vocation — from  500,000  to  600,000 
atmually  for  the  last  6  yecurs. 

Of  course,  they  can  afford  to  quit — but 
you  and  I  cannot  afford  to  have  them 
do  so. 

The  trouble  is  everybody  beats  the 
drums,  but  few  want  to  point  out  names, 
dates  and  places.  The  American  fEirmers 
today,  with  an  all-time  low  of  5  percent 
of  the  population,  have  little  weight  In 
national  elections  and  with  the  news 
media — ^notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  biggest  market  for  industry 
and  labor  and  the  consumer's  most  eco- 
nomical and  best  supplier,  and  the  key 
element  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.' 
Many  seem  to  believe  it  is  tiie  former 
who  will  be  the  loeer  if  programs  are  re- 
duced and  fimds  needlessly  cut  off— in 
reality  it  will  be  the  consumer  he  serves, 
along  with  industry  and  labor  from 
whom  he  buys. 

Several  years  ago  we  did  a  study  of  the 
contribution  of  the  American  farmer  to 
our  economy.  I  think  some  of  the  figures 
developed  at  that  time  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all,  and  perhaps  be  a  revelation  to 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  At 
that  time  it  was  estimated  that  farm 
producers  spent  over  $30  billion  a  year  for 
goods  and  services,  and  another  $12  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  same  things  that  city 
people  buy.  Each  year,  farm  purchases 
include  more  than  $3.4  billion  in  new 
farm  tractors  and  other  farm  vehicles, 
and  another  $3.4  billion  for  Ivtel,  lubri- 
cants, and  maintenance.  Farm^s  use 
more  petroleum  than  any  other  single 
industi7.  fmd  320  million  pounds  of 
rubber  (about  9  percent  of  the  total  used 
in  the  United  States,  or  enough  to  put 
tires  on  nearly  6,000,000  automobiles). 
They  consume  annually  more  thsm  28 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  and 
use  more  than  5  million  tons  of  steel. 

Agriculture  Is  not  something  apart,  but 
with  expenditures  cuid  Investment  sub- 
stituted for  people,  it  is  the  firs*  and 
major  partner  in  the  firm  of  agriculture, 
labor  and  Industry. 

We  must  get  across  to  all  Americans 
that  It  is  their  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
that  we  deal  with ;  and  a  sound  economy 
must  be  based  on  sound  agriculture— for 
that  is  the  basis  for  all  the  rest. 

It  is  high  time  we  stood  up  to  applaud 
the  efforts  of  tdiose  who  must  invest 
almost  enough  money  to  start  a  bank, 
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aod  have  enough  nerve  to  rob  one,  to 

get  started  in  farming — then  fight  the 
dements  to  raise  crops,  flglrt  the  insects 
uid  diseases  which  seek  to  destroy  them. 
whUe  contending  with  the  high  costs  of 
preparation,  delivery,  marketing;  and 
aien  suffer  the  criticism  of  those  who 
blame  him  for  the  high  retail  food  prices 
even  though  the  liigh  prices  come  from 
ooosomer  demand  for  processed,  pack- 
aged, and  frozen  foods,  and  not  from  l^e 
price  he  receives. 

I  am  proud  of  our  American  agricul- 
tural producer  and  will  support  him  with 
aH  my  strength. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  com- 
mend my  colleagues  Congressmen  John 
Melcher,  Keith  Sebelius,  Nsal  Smith. 
and  John  Zwach  for  coordinating  this 
second  farm  fonun.  It  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  us  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  rural  America  and  regis- 
ter oiu"  concern  that  regionalism  and 
partisanship  wlD  prevent  these  problems 
from  being  solved. 

For  several  years  the  Nation's  cities 
have  demanded  our  attention;  we  have 
recognized  and  tried  to  deal  with  their 
many  problems :  InsuflQclent  housing,  in- 
adequate health  facilities,  rundown 
schools,  imperfect  transportation  sys- 
tem?. The  attendant  problems  of  the 
urban  poor  are  well-known  both  In  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  failed  to  recogniae  the  true  situa- 
tion of  rural  America.  Too  often  the 
romantic  myth  of  the  hard-working  but 
happy  farmer  or  rancher  has  blinded 
us  to  the  facts  of  rural  poverty.  Indeed, 
while  only  27  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  lives  outside  the  central  city, 
40  percent  of  the  poverty-stricken,  14 
million  Americans,  live  in  this  rural 
setting. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  our  urban 
areas  are  evident  to  a  greater  extent  In 
rural  America.  There  even  greater  In- 
adequacies in  housing,  health  care,  and 
education  are  complicated  by  a  shrink- 
ing revenue  base.  The  cost  of  food  in 
this  country  has  fallen  to  only  16.5  per- 
cent of  the  disposable  national  income, 
a  lower  percentage  than  that  of  any 
other  Western  country.  In  addition,  the 
farmers'  share  of  the  Nation's  food  ex- 
penditures has  continued  to  decline. 
They  now  receive  only  5  percent  of  the 
consumer's  disposable  income. 

In  order  to  earn  more  money,  farmers 
are  urged  to  Increase  their  production 
efficiency.  Such  improvements,  however, 
require  Increased  capital,  capital  that  Is 
being  denied  them  at  reasonable  Interest 
rates.  In  my  district  in  Washington,  and 
In  others  throughout  the  Nation,  the 
unavailablltty  of  money  has  threatened 
to  force  farmers  out  of  business,  espe- 
cially those  on  small  family  farms  where 
income  cannot  keep  up  with  rising  oper- 
ating costs. 

One  group  in  particular,  older  farmers, 
nmst  face  the  worsening  of  conditions  in 
rural  America  with  little  hope  for  the 
future.  Pew  have  much  money;  they  did 
not  come  tmder  social  security  imtll  the 
1950'8.  In  addition,  total  retirement  Is  an 
unappealing  prospect  after  Ufetimea  of 
habit- forming  hard  physical  labor.  Often 
unable  to  work  full  time,  they  may  feel 
wjected  and  useless.  Under  these  condi- 


tions their  health  usually  declines,  bills 
pile  up,  and  their  situation  grows  even 
worse. 

Green  Thumb,  a  5-year-old  work  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  has  come  to  the  aid  of  some  c^ 
these  elderly  citiaens  In  rural  areas  by 
providing  training  and  job  opportuni- 
ties not  otherwise  available.  Operating 
imdftr  a  grant  from  the  UB.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  part  of  Its  "Main- 
stream" program.  Qreen  Thumb  Is 
financed  by  funds  from  the  Nelson 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  supplemented  by  funds  from 
more  than  100  different  State  and  local 
govenmiental  units,  as  well  as  many 
nonprofit  organizations.  Since  Its  be- 
girmlng  in  1966,  Green  Thumb  has  ex- 
panded from  five  original  States  to  17. 
I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  even 
more  will  be  able  to  Join  this  program 
which  has  proved  so  successful  in  helping 
older  Americans. 

AppUcants  to  the  Green  Thumb  pro- 
gram are  screened  for  age.  Income,  and 
background  by  the  State  emplojrment  of- 
fices. To  qualify  for  the  program  a  per- 
son must  be  at  least  55  years  old,  have 
a  farming  or  rural  background,  and  be 
living  below  the  poverty  level.  A  physical 
examination  is  also  required.  Over  3,000 
men  are  now  employed  under  Green 
Thumb.  Their  average  age  is  69— the  old- 
est is  94 — and  their  average  income  from 
outside  the  program  is  $900  a  year  per 
couple. 

Each  Green  Thumb  employee  works  a 
solid  8-hour  day  3  days  a  week  and  earns 
up  to  $1,600  a  year.  In  addition,  one  of 
the  most  heartening  results  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  report  by  doctors  that  the 
health  of  the  men  usually  Improves  after 
working  for  Green  Thumb. 

Green  Thumb  people  are  divided  Into 
crews  of  seven,  with  one  man  designated 
foreman.  Local  agencies  provide  all  nec- 
essary materials  for  the  projects,  such  as 
lumber,  cement,  and  plantings.  Green 
Thumb  provides  the  project  supervision. 
Employees  work  to  improve  the  envi- 
ronment, tieautify  the  land,  and  build 
better  communities.  Their  projects  have 
Included  aiding  in  fiood  control,  curtail- 
ing plant  disease,  restoring  old  parks  and 
building  new  ones,  landscaping  highways, 
and  cutting  hiking  trails.  They  have 
plsmted  over  four  million  trees.  Hun- 
dreds of  rural  public  schools  have  been 
helped  by  Green  Thimib  crews  who 
build  shelves,  restore  worn  woodwork, 
and  help  keep  up  the  grounds. 

Local  agencies  report  that  these  im- 
portant Green  Thumb  projects  are  done 
quickly,  skillfully,  and  thoroughly.  The 
men  have  a  special  pride  In  their  accom- 
plishments ;  they  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  and  support  themselves.  The 
value  of  the  Green  Thiunb  program  Ues 
in  this  symbiotic  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  his  community. 

I  hope  the  administration's  degree  of 
concern  for  rural  America  Is  not  exempli- 
fied by  the  state  of  the  Union  address, 
which  made  no  mention  of  farmers  at 
all.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  provide 
adequate  services,  facilities,  and  job  op- 
portunities outside  the  central  city. 
Green  Thumb  plays  a  small  but  impor- 
tant part  In  the  improvement  of  rural 
life  for  many  older  citizens.  I  commend 


this  valuable  program  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  would  hope 
that  In  the  future  it  could  be  extended  to 
include  many  more  Americans. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  to  every  American  citizen  to 
know  what  is  happening  to  agriculture  In 
this  country.  Our  food  and  fiber  suppUes 
are  dependent  upon  the  farmers  who 
must  keep  pace  with  changing  times  and 
methods  of  production.  At  the  same  time 
they  must  face  the  increasing  costs  that 
assail  their  operations  and  their  families. 

One  of  tlxe  best  reports  I  have  read  in 
recent  months  on  the  current  poaitian  of 
agriculture  and  outlook  for  the  future 
was  presented  April  27  at  the  National 
Agricultural  Marketing  Conference  in 
Denver  by  Under  Secretary  J.  Pliil  Camp- 
beU. 

In  discussing  the  situation  affecting  all 
of  us  the  Under  Secretary  said: 

The  future  Is  always  a  little  closer  than  we 
think,  and  we  all  need  to  seek  the  means  of 
dealing  with  and  adjusting  to  the  changes  It 
brings.  ...  If  we  are  to  do  our  job.  It  wlU 
not  be  snfflclent  for  tis  simply  to  react  to 
changes  and  challenges  after  they  arise.  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  move  forward  and  take 
the  offensive,  we  must  see  the  cloud  on  the 
horizon  and  make  whatever  preparations  are 
necessary  before  the  storm  breaks. 

Under  Secretary  Campbell  then  went 
on  to  point  up  the  needs  of  our  farmers, 
what  is  happening,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  make  certain  that  Americans  win 
remain  the  best  fed  at  the  lowest  com- 
parable cost  at  the  same  time  that  our 
producers  are  assured  a  fair  share  of  the 
Nation's  Income. 

I  want  everyone  to  have  an  oppcMtunlty 
to  read  what  the  Under  Secretary  had  to 
say.  For  that  reason  I  include  his  talk 
in  the  Record,  and  commend  his  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues : 
Pttbuc  Agencies  and  the  Changing  Food  and 
PiBES  Indvstrt 

I  feel  privileged  to  take  part  In  this  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Marketing  Conference. 

I  am  particularly  lmiM«seed  by  the  people 
I  see  here  today.  The  broad  range  of  repre- 
sentatives from  agri-business  and  the  nxim- 
ber  of  representfttlvee  of  Federal  and  State 
ag^encles  sponsoring  this  meeting  iinderscore 
the  significance  of  this  marketing  conference. 
Tour  presence  also  lends  emphasis  to  th« 
vast  changes  taking  plaee  In  the  food  and 
fiber  Industry  which  demand  the  attention 
of  pufoUc  agencies. 

Tou  have  given  me  the  honor  of  striking 
the  keynote  of  this  conference.  As  I  conceive 
It,  this  means  that  I  am  to  set  the  stage 
for  tho«e  who  follow  me  on  the  program — 
but  not  to  BtecJ  tbetr  thunder. 

You  have  asked  me  to  epeak  on  the  r«- 
sponslbllltles  of  public  agencies  to  the  chang- 
ing food  and  flt>er  Industry.  This  implies  rec- 
ognition of  a  basic  fact — the  fact  that  agrl- 
cult\ire  Is  not  only  changing,  bnt  that  It  has 
entered  a  new  era.  This  new  era  Is  being 
determined  mainly  by  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  American  cf^iltallstle  free 
enterprise  economy  as  a  whole. 

There  la  a  saying,  "What  Is  past  ts  pro- 
logae."  In  other  words,  the  future  grows  out 
of  the  past,  and  we  oan  predict  many  of  the 
agrlcuttural  changes  of  the  Seventies  on  the 
basis  of  what  happened  In  the  Sixties. 

Between  1»«0  and  1970 — while  total  U.S. 
population  was  Increasing  by  14  percent — 
farm  population  dropped  by  88  percent.  The 
number  of  people  on  farms  declined  from 
16.6  nrinion  in  1960  to  about  9  7  million  last 
y»ar.  The  number  of  farms  declined  from 
nearly  4  mlldon  to  less  than  8  mllUon. 
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On  the  other  hand,  famu  became  larfer. 
Average  acreage  increased  from  297  to  |82 
acres.  The  average  Investment  per  farm,  Ex- 
cluding the  farm  dwelling,  more  tl)an 
doubled,  increasing  from  >42,100  to  $91,7bO. 
While  most  of  this  resulted  from  rising  land 
values,  there  was  alao  a  sharp  Increase  In 
farm  equipment  and  capital  investment. 

Despite  the  sharp  drop  In  the  farm  popula- 
tion and  the  number  of  farms,  agrlcultival 
output  rose  by  about  18  percent  and  live- 
stock production  by  about  20  percent  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  Output  per  man-h(jur 
of  farm  work  increased  by  about  75  percent — 
2V4  times  the  increase  achieved  by  nonfaion 
workers.  And  whereas  one  farm  worker  sup- 
plied farm  products  for  26  persons  In  1964— 
by  1970  he  was  supplying  the  needs  of  4fl 
persons,  again  nearly  double  the  pzevlous 
figure.  J 

We  expect  these  trends  to  continue  durpig 
the  Seventies. 

Thus,  the  total  number  of  U.S.  farms  May 
decline  to  fewer  than  2  million  by  1980.  As 
much  as  90  percent  of  all  farm  products  m V- 
keted  In  1980  may  be  produced  by  some  600.- 
000  to  600.000  farming  units.  Commerolal 
farms  will  be  fewer,  larger,  and  more  efflclemt- 
ly  operated. 

The  amount  of  land  used  for  agrlcultikre 
will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  today,  but 
farmeiv  will  use  much  more  capital  and  c<)n- 
slderably  less  manpower.  Production  ^er 
man-hour  will  continue  its  sharp  rls«- 

Other  equally  significant  changes  occurred 
during  the  sixties.  Consumers  have  shifted 
their  diets  toward  more  beef,  poultty, 
and  convenience  foods.  Major  teohnologtcaJ 
progress  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
chicken  and  turkey  helped  bring  an  almcet 
phenomenal  Increase  In  per  capita  oonsimiip- 
tlon  of  poultry  meat.  People  today  eat  ifess 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  but  this  Is  oflket 
by  la^er  consiunptlon  of  processed  produdts. 
Both  at  home  and  abroad  demand  l)as 
soared  for  feed  grains  and  soybeans.  J 

On  the  other  hand,  cotton  and  wool  h^ve 
suffered  from  the  Inroads  of  synthetic  flbfers 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  natiu-al  oils 
have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  industrial  ot»t- 
lets  In  such  products  as  paints  and  deter- 
gents. 

Again,  these  trends  are  continuing  In  lihe 
seventies. 

We  have  also  seen  striking  and  contlnulhg 
changes  In  the  marketing  of  farm  produdte. 
Marketing  today  does  nat  just  oocviey 
j>roduots  from  farm  to  consumer.  It  sorts, 
processes,  packages,  and  Inspects  for  whc4e- 
someness.  and  affixes  grade  and  label  or  both. 
It  advertises  and  promotes  and  gives  coupons, 
trading  stamps,  and  sometimes  pottery  a|id 
other  give-away  Items. 

One  thing  we've  learned  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  is  willing  and  even  eager  to 
buy  convenience  and  tlme-eaving  In  a  padk- 
age.  We  see  this  in  a  multitude  of  ezamplea — 
such  as  ready-packaged  steaks,  pork  chof>s, 
chicken  or  chicken  parts,  all  cleaned  and 
ready  to  be  co<Aed.  They  look  sanitary  a^id 
they  are  whcHesome. 

There  are  also  processed  frulta,  vegetables, 
Juices,  Instant  potatoes,  heat-and -serve  roVs. 
and  heat-and-earve  dinners. 

Some  convenience  foods  are  cheaper  thim 
the  fresh  products.  Biit  even  when  they  C06t 
a  little  more.  It  seema  that  the  American 
consiimer  has  long  slncfl  concluded  that ,  It 
pays  to  have  somobody  else  do  the  washliig. 
the  cutting,  removing  the  bones,  peels,  and 
seeds,  and  doing  the  combining  and  packag- 
ing. And  it  pays  also  to  have  a  product  of 
uniform  quality.  Today's  housewife  dqee 
not  have  time  to  abuck  com  and  shell  pea»— 
or  chum  mlik  for  butter.  A  large  percentage 
of  housewives  work  away  from  home  as  do 
their  husbands. 

These  changes  in  the  structure  of  agricul- 
ture. In  consTomer  demand,  and  In  the  wa^s 
(arm  products  are  marketed  have  thrust  U^ 
agriculture  into  a  now  era— An  era  that  Is 


being  determined  by  the  growth  of  the  capi- 
talistic free  enterprise  system  In  America.  The 
fact  that  all  of  these  processes  are  continuing 
makes  It  clear  that  agriculture  Is  only  at  the 
beginning  of  this  new  era. 

Population  growth  and  increasing  Income 
are  the  primary  forces  which  Influence  de- 
mand for  farm  products.  Technological  ad- 
vances in  food  processing  provide  a  secondary 
force. 

Our  n.S.  population  Is  now  abount  206  mil- 
lion. By  1980  It  may  total  around  230  million. 
Our  Oroes  National  Product  last  year  was 
$976  bUllon.  By  1980  It  may  be  almost  double 
that — nearly  2  trillion  dollars.  In  terms  of 
buying  power,  total  consumer  Income  after 
taxes  IS  expected  to  rise  by  about  60  percent 
and  per  capita  purchasing  power  by  about 
one-third. 

As  people  get  more  money  they  Improve 
their  diets.  On  a  per  capita  basis  beef  con- 
sumption last  year  totaled  113  pounds,  up 
from  86  pounds  10  years  ago.  By  1980  per 
capita  beef  consumption  will  likely  reach  130 
potmds.  We  will  need  to  produce  over  one- 
third  more  beef  than  we  did  last  year. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  chicken  and 
turkeys,  which  totaled  nearly  60  pounds  in 
1970,  may  rise  to  about  60  povinds  In  1980. 
This  would  require  a  production  Increase  of 
between  35  and  40  percent. 

The  growing  demand  for  livestock  products 
will  also  bring  about  larger  markets  for  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  and  even  for  wheat. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  have  been 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  agriculture, 
especially  the  livestock  segment.  But  if  agrl- 
cultiire  is  to  take  full  advantage  of  its  op- 
portunities in  the  new  era  it  must  be  aware 
of  Its  challenges — and  specifically  the  market 
challenge. 

Until  quite  recently  marketing  was  regard- 
ed as  of  very  secondary  Importance  by  farm- 
ers. Agriculture  produced  the  products  and 
other  people  processed,  packaged,  and  mar- 
keted them. 

Only  In  recent  years  have  farmers  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  marketing  is  no  longer  sec- 
ondary, no  longer  subordinate.  There  are 
even  those  who  say  that  as  regards  some  prod- 
ucts— for  example,  broliers — "agricultural 
production  is  now  an  appendage  of  distribu- 
tion." 

Cattlemen,  dairymen,  and  egg  and  pwultry 
producers  are  In  the  forefront  of  an  ever- 
enlarging  effort  to  enable  producers  to  in- 
fluence the  marketing  of  their  products. 

The  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation is  increasingly  affecting  the  market 
by  guiding  its  members  in  their  production 
plans. 

The  development  of  regional  dairy  bargain- 
ing cooperatives  Is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
effort*  by  farmers  to  gain  strength  In  the 
market  place.  Pour  new  dairy  reglonals  or- 
gaJilzed  recently  are:  Associated  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, Inc.;  Mld-Amerlca  Dairymen,  Inc.; 
Dairymen,  Inc.;  and  >fUk.  Inc. 

Also,  a  new  National  Broiler  Marketing  As- 
sociation has  Just  been  formed.  Its  purpose  is 
to  plan  and  develop  long-range  pnograms  that 
will  bring  greater  stability  to  the  industry. 

United  Egg  Producers  was  established  in 
1969  as  a  national  organization  made  up  of 
several  reglonals.  United  Egg  acts  as  a  clear- 
inghouse to  balance  longs  and  shorts  and 
tries  to  match  buyers  and  sellers.  It  collects 
marketing  Information  that  is  current  and 
uses  It  to  achieve  sounder  and  more  orderly 
marketing.  I  understand  It  has  recently 
begun  Issxilng  a  price  quotation  for  eggs  to 
serve  as  a  check  on  other  nationally- issued 
price  quotations. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  how  farmers 
are  getting  a  better  grip  on  the  decision-mak- 
ing part  of  the  marketing  process  through  co- 
operative action.  They  are  doing  this  to  be 
able  to  continue  as  Independent  farmer-busi- 
nessmen. This  Is  a  positive  development  and 
It  is  encouraged  by  the  USDA. 


Last  spring  Secretary  Hardin  issued  a  state- 
ment declaring  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  give  support,  help,  and  en- 
couragement to  farmers  with  their  coopera- 
tives. 

"Farmers  and  other  rural  residents,"  Sec- 
retary Hardin  said,  "have  long  recognized  co- 
operative action  as  an  effective  Instrument  to 
help  them  adjust  to  a  dynamic  society.  A 
progressive  farm  policy  Includes  support  for 
those  who  seek  to  help  themselves  througb 
constructive  group  action." 

To  strengthen  our  work  with  cooperatives 
we  have  recently  reorganized  USDA's  Parmer 
Cooperative  Service  to  make  It  more  respon- 
sive and  effective  in  meeting  farm  co-op 
needs. 

Today,  old-line  marketing  patterns  and 
customs  are  disappearing  and  new  ones  are 
taking  shape.  Buyers  and  handlers  are  'je- 
oomlng  fewer.  This  means  an  Increasing  con- 
centration of  decision-making  and  pricing. 
Pressures  on  margins  at  the  many  steps  along 
the  marketing  way  are  Increasing. 

Buyers  no  longer  are  compelled  to  see  and 
feel  the  product.  They  buy  on  speciflcations 
from  people  or  firms  they  can  depend  on  to 
furnish  the  quality,  voltmae,  size,  condition, 
and  delivery  scheduling  they  expect. 

Many  retailers,  however,  have  buyers,  grad- 
ing stations,  and  packing  sheds  at  country 
points. 

This  Is  an  era  of  mass  buying,  of  mass 
merchandising.  Over  the  years,  the  super- 
markets have  become  Increasing  important 
m  the  marketing  and  direct-buying  picture. 
Now  another  trend  has  moved  up  past  the 
horizcm.  This  Is  the  Institutional  and  res- 
taurant market  and  the  still  more  lusty  In- 
fant of  commercially-prepared  meals. 

This  trend  to  fully-prepared  meals  can 
mean  more  bypassing  of  the  established  mar- 
kets. Firms  now  In  this  business  are  already 
either  doing  more  direct  buying  on  specifica- 
tion from  producers  or  producing  the  foods 
themselves. 

Thus,  farmers  and  middlemen  are  both 
being  bypassed  In  varying  ways — and  to  their 
disadvantage.  Farmers  who  do  not  know  and 
grow  what  the  new  buyers  want  and  need  can 
well  find  themselves  out  of  the  game.  House- 
wives' buying  changes  can  actually  change 
breeds  of  livestock  on  the  farm.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  leaner  breeds  of  cattle  now 
being  grown  In  areas  as  a  means  of  meeting 
the  demand  for  leaner  meats.  The  word  "fat" 
Is  about  the  most  unpopular  word  that  exists 
today  and  buying  changes  all  tend  to  get 
away  from  this  unpopular  item. 

Keeping  up  with  changes  Is  by  all  odds  the 
greatest  challenge  to  agrlculttu'e  on  the  mar- 
keting front.  Public  agencies  can  help  guide 
agriculture  and  agri-business  to  solutions 
that  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  en- 
tire nation. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  government  Is  In- 
volved In  many  other  ways  In  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  products. 

Dally  and  even  hourly  market  news  reports 
on  many  oommodltles  are  vitally  Important 
in  marketing  agricultural  products. 

Regulatory  programs  help  maintain  fair 
and  open  competition  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers, marketers,  and  oonsimxers. 

Marketing  orders  enable  producers  to  Join 
together  to  achieve  more  orderly  marketing 
and  more  stable  prices. 

Grades  and  standards  tell  buyers  what 
they  are  getting  for  their  money. 

Inspection  is  available  also  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  eggs,  dairy  products,  and  other 
foods. 

Research,  which  Is  the  mainspring  of  agri- 
cultural progress,  continually  Improves  pro- 
duction and  marketing  efficiency. 

Conunodlty  programs,  such  as  those  pro- 
vided under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
help  proditcers  plan  their  production  and 
give  them  essential  Inoome  protection. 

All    these    servlcee    will    undoubtedly   be 
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Heated  In  detail  by  others  at  this  confer- 
•noe. 

But,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  government 
should  not  over  regulate.  Unfortunately,  too 
often  this  Is  the  tendency.  There  are  some 
In  government  who  lose  their  perspective  and 
Ml  Into  the  taap  of  regulating  for  regula- 
tion's sake  without  giving  any  additional 
protection  or  benefit  to  oonsumers.  Regula- 
tions In  food  should  be  to  assure  a  vt^ole- 
tome  product  and  to  protect  from  fraud  such 
as  shorting  In  weight,  mislabeling,  false 
packaging,  and  misleading  claims  In  adver- 
tising. To  go  beyond  these  basic  protections 
to  the  constmier  quite  often  Inhibits  the  de- 
velopment of  new  products,  stifles  buslnees, 
and  hinders  competition  without  any  addi- 
tional benefit  to  the  public. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  the 
future  is  alwa3nB  a  little  closer  than  we  think, 
and  we  all  need  to  seek  the  means  of  dealing 
with  and  adjusting  to  the  changes  it  brings. 
The  USDA,  the  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Land  Orant  Institutions,  the 
Extension,  marketing,  and  research  agencies 
all  face  the  necessity  of  adjusting  their  serv- 
ices to  the  needs  of  a  new  day — and  In  scnne 
cases  devising  new  or  different  services. 

If  we  are  to  do  our  Job,  It  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  us  simply  to  react  to  changes 
and  challenges  after  they  arise.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  mtust  move  forward  and  take  the 
offensive,  we  must  see  the  cloud  on  the  hori- 
zon and  make  whatever  preparations  are 
necessary  before  the  storm  breaks.  And  for- 
tunately, there  Is  In  the  Federal,  State,  and 
academic  agencies  and  Institutions  the 
expertise  to  do  this. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Yesterday  morning  I 
spoke  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Independent  Meat  Packers  Association 
In  Chicago.  As  you  know,  NIMPA  Is  In  the 
forefront  In  modernizing  the  meat  packing 
Industry. 

I  pointed  out  that  as  Industry  gets  more 
modem  we  must  advance  also  in  ovu:  regula- 
tory and  Inspection  techniques.  Regulation 
must  be  strict  enough  to  assure  safety  for 
consumers — but  not  be  so  rigid  as  to  Impede 
Industrial  experimentation  and  the  develop, 
ment  of  new  technology  and  new  products. 
We  are  pushing  forward  vigorously  In  up- 
grading our  personnel  and  Improving  our 
techniques. 

In  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  Con- 
gress explicitly  called  for  a  partnership 
approach  with  the  States.  If  this  partnership 
approach  Is  to  work,  the  USDA  must  not  only 
maintain  a  strong  Federal  system  but  we 
must  also  strengthen  our  ties  with  the  State 
Inspection  programs  right  down  to  the  work- 
ing lev^. 

Our  field  offices  are  being  reorganized  this 
year  to  establish  a  Federal  area  supervlBor 
position  in  most  State  Capitals.  Besides  being 
responsible  for  Federal  inspection  in  that 
State  this  supervisor  will  be  our  chief  liaison 
with  the  State  program  officials. 

To  fiu-ther  assure  uniform  standards  of 
inspection,  we  are  encouraging  the  States  to 
work  out  oooporaUve  agreements  with  us  for 
the  cross  utilization  of  Federal  and  State 
Ine^jectors. 

We  are  modernizing  and  simplifying  the 
ways  In  which  we  do  inspection.  At  the  plant 
level  there  will  be  a  single  Inspector  In  charge 
for  each  plant. 

Alludinig  to  the  fact  that  packers  make 
particular  use  of  market  nerws  and  other  eco- 
nomic Information  provided  by  USDA  and 
the  States.  I  pointed  out  that  Information 
systems  will  be  even  more  Important  in  the 
future  than  they  are  now.  So  we  are  study- 
ing our  programs  and  making  plans  for 
Improvements  which  will  enable  us  to  serve 
the  Industry  better  in  the  1970'8. 

Public  agencies  must  be  tm  their  toes.  We 
should  not  only  keep  up  with  changes,  we 
should  anticipate  them. 

We  must  work  together.  There  Is  a  long  his- 


tory of  successful  cooperation  «.tnnng  the 
Federal  and  State  governmental  agencies,  the 
Land  Orant  OoUeges  and  Universities,  and 
private  groups.  Yet,  this  cooperation  Is 
neither  as  cloee  nor  as  effective  as  It  needs 
to  be. 

In  the  27  months  during  which  he  has 
headed  up  the  USDA.  Secretary  Hardin  has 
taken  some  big  strides  to  Improve  our  work- 
ing relationships. 

In  March  1969.  President  Nixon  ordered 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  government  to  undertake 
a  3-year  Federal  Assistance  Review  Program 
aimed  at  greater,  more  oonslstent  deoen- 
tralization  of  Federal  asslstanoe  programs. 

Secretary  Hardin  promptly  Initiated  USDA 
action.  Representatives  for  USDA  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  developed  criteria  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  decentralization  of  USDA 
Inspection,  grading,  and  regulatory  programs. 

Just  a  year  ago  Secretary  Hardin  Issued 
a  memorandum  establishing  the  criteria  and 
responsibilities  for  expanding  State  par- 
ticipation in  all  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlculttue. 

That  same  month  a  Joint  NASDA/USDA 
Task  Force  was  formally  set  up  to  provide 
aggressive  leadership  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  for  decentralization.  This 
Task  Force  meets  on  occasion,  most  recentay 
Wednesday  of  last  week. 

The  central  Idea  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Is  to  bring  government  back  within 
reach  of  the  people.  The  closer  government 
is  to  the  people,  the  better  the  government 
and  the  lesser  danger  there  Is  of  losing  otir 
free  society.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
term— "A  New  FederaUsm." 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  discuss  the 
New  Federalism  brlefiy  this  morning.  The  vp- 
pllcatlon  of  this  philosophy  of  government 
is  going  to  affect  the  role  of  public  agencies 
in  our  changing  agriculture.  The  Federal 
Government  has  become  unmanageable  from 
the  top  by  whichever  person  the  people  elect 
to  the  White  House.  Also,  it  has  become  un- 
responsive to  the  people  underneath.  It  has 
grown  up  through  the  years  by  add-ons, 
without  reorganlzatloiL  Every  President  since 
World  War  n  has  had  study  commissions  and 
they  have  all  been  80  percent  In  agreement. 

What  the  President  Is  proposing  is  a  three- 
Item  package,  consisting  of  (1)  revenue  shar- 
ing, (3)  decentrallaatlon,  and  (3)  reorganiza- 
tion. It  is  essential  to  oonsldm  the  total 
package  rather  than  to  look  at  each  proposal 
as  a  separate  entity. 

Revenue  sharing  will  help  the  States  and 
cities  solve  their  financial  crises.  In  the  words 
of  the  President,  It  win  "put  the  money 
where  the  needs  are"  and  "put  the  power  to 
spend  It  whore  the  people  are." 

General  revenue  sharing  would  allocate  #5 
billion  to  State  and  local  governments  the 
first  full  year,  beginning  January  1,  1972. 
This  $6  billion  would  be  added  to  the  States' 
general  revenue  without  being  earmarked 
for  8i>eclal  purposes. 

In  addition,  $11  billion  of  special  revenue 
sharing  fimds  would  be  distributed  to  be 
used  for:  Rtiral  community  development, 
urban  oommtuilty  development,  education, 
manpower  training,  transportation,  and  law 
enforcement.  All  of  these  programs  deal  with 
State  or  local  problems  and  the  decisions 
concerning  them  ahotild  be  made  at  the  State 
or  local  level. 

Eliminating  the  Federal  administration  of 
these  programs,  and  the  duplications  that 
Inevitably  arise,  should  finally  result  in  a 
significant  lowering  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment of  an  levels. 

Revenue  sharing  la  essential  to  deoemtnl- 
Izatlon.  We  must  move  away  from  bureau- 
cratic decision-making — by  which  I  mean 
the  making  of  decisions  by  somebody  who 
has  sat  so  long  behind  a  desk  In  Washington 
that  he  has  lost  his  perspective  of  the  local 
scene.  You  do  not  have  to  go  to  Washlugtoa 


to  find  bureaucracy.  You  can  find  it  at  the 
State  level.  In  WaU  Btreot  corporations,  and 
in  farm  oooperatlvee.  However.  98  i>ercent  of 
dvll  servants  In  the  Federal  Oovomment  are 
dedicated.  Occasionally  one  gives  all  a  black 
eye. 

Decentralization  would  move  certain  pro- 
grams back  to  the  States  for  local  decision 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  continued  or 
abolished  because  of  more  important  local 
demands  on  resources.  It  would  give  the  peo- 
ple a  bigger  voice  In  deciding  for  themselves 
the  questions  that  most  intimately  concern 
their  lives.  There  Is  nothing  magic  about 
being  on  the  Federal  payroll.  A  Federal  pay 
check  does  not  increase  one's  wisdom  or 
Judgment. 

Local  decision-making  builds  stronger, 
more  stable,  and  more  progressive  State  and 
local  governments.  It  builds  more  citizen 
participation.  It  reduces  the  temptation  to 
be  apathetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  strong  State  cmd  local 
government  makes  for  a  better  national  gov- 
ernment. It  frees  Washington  from  tasks 
which  It  cannot  perform  well  and  allows  It 
to  concentrate  In  the  areas  where  it  can  be 
most  effective. 

The  third  part  of  the  proposal  Is  the  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Is  long  overdue.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  organized  in  a  hodg^odge  of 
overlapping  departments  and  agencies  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  work  effectively  with  the  Federal 
establishment. 

For  example,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture over  the  years  we  have  accumulated 
a  great  variety  of  programs  that  have  little 
to  do  with  farm  people  or  farm  issues. 

Now  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  think  It 
Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  capacity  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  JSOA  that  the  Congresses 
and  Presidents  of  the  United  States  In  the 
past  have  given  It  responsibility  for  all 
these  widely  assorted  functions.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture today  carries  out  many  function* 
which  have  little  to  do  with  agrlculttu*. 

So,  we  ought  to  recognize  that  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects  of  the  reorganization 
will  be  to  "get  off  the  back"  of  the  farmers 
these  many  nonfarm-related  items  which 
have  over  the  years  been  added  to  the  USDA 
budget.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  public's  mistaken  Unprettio& 
that  the  government  ^ends  8  to  10  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  subsidize  farmers  throtigh 
an  Agriculture  Department  bureaucracy  that 
continues  to  grow  while  the  number  of 
farmers  declines. 

By  separating  out  the  welfare  programs, 
forestry  programs,  and  the  community  de- 
velopment programs,  the  public  can  more 
easily  see  that  only  pne-third  of  the  Agri- 
culture employees — approximately  28,000 
who  would  become  a  ptwt  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs — actuaUy  work  on 
farm  problems,  axid  this  number  has  been 
declining  steadily  in  recent  years.  Further- 
more, it  will  help  us  show  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  money  now  In  the  USDA  budget 
does  not  go  for  farm  programs,  but  for  these 
items  the  farmers  have  been  saddled  with — 
and  these  expenditures  for  nonfarm  pur- 
poses have  been  steadily  rising  each  year. 

PlnaUy,  it  ought  to  be  understood  that 
no  existing  agencies  of  Agriculture  and  none 
of  the  Jobs  they  Involve  are  going  to  be 
eliminated.  Reorganization  simply  will  as- 
sign these  agencies  and  the  Jobs  to  the  de- 
partment where  they  belong  according  to 
function  and  purpose. 

Aa  the  President  said  recently :  Despite  the 
tremendous  changes  In  farming  and  nual 
living,  "we  have  sat  In  Washington  with  the 
same  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have 
had  since  1982." 

The  P'ederal  Government  needs  to  be  re- 
organized according  to  its  modem  major 
purposes  and  objectives.  These  objectives 
are  concerned  with : 
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Tb«  belanoed  uul  constracttra  lue  and 
oonservation  of  tbe  tends  and  other  natural 
nBOurcM  of  th«  tiatton. 

THa  darelopment  and  waU-belng  of  tzxUvld- 
uals  and  famlllM. 

Thfl  quality  of  Tirbcm  and  niral  commvau- 
tles  as  places  for  people  to  work  and  llv«. 

Tbe  maintenance  and  strengtbenlng  of  tbe 
Axnerloan  economy. 

TO  cany  out  these  puipoaea  more  efltoc- 
tlvely.  seven  exlctlng  departments  and  a 
number  of  Independent  agencies  would  be 
merged  Into  four  departments: 

A  Department  of  Natural  Resources.       I 

A  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

A  Departmrent  of  Oommunlty  Developm«it. 

A  Department  of  Economic  Development. 

There  has  been  some  fear  that  under  ruch  a 
reorganization  Agriculture  would  Inee  soCne 
of  Its  Influence.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
agrloultural  Interests  wotUd  be  served  more 
effectively.  There  Is  no  ptartlcular  magic  In 
the  name  "Department  of  Agriculture."  Wliat 
farmers  want  Is  Federal  agencies  which  will 
help  them  effectively  to  achieve  expanding 
markets,  higher  quality  products,  more  4ffl- 
dent  operation,  adequate  credit  to  meet 
growing  Investment  needs — and  all  the  other 
things  which  •vatX  to  Improve  the  Inootne 
and  standards  of  living  of  our  farm  people. 

This  philosophy  of  government — ^thls  llew 
Federalism — la  Important  to  all  of  us  I  as 
Anoerloans  beoauoe  it  will  help  our  Stoites 
and  localities  operate  more  effectively  In 
serving  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Just  last  month,  for  example.  President 
Nixon  asked  the  Congress  to  establish  a  new 
91.1  bOllon  program  of  special  revenue  shar- 
ing for  rural  America  to  replace  11  aid  pro- 
grams now  on  tbe  books  and  to  add  9179 
million  In  new  money. 

One  of  the  Important  effects  of  this  pro- 
gram woidd  be  to  supply  rural  areas  with 
additional  means  to  attract  Indiistry  ^nd 
thus  create  more  economic  opportunity  In 
rural  America. 

The  New  Fedeitallsm  ties  In  also  with  M- 
panded  efforts  to  Improve  the  natural  En- 
vironment. We  are  all  vitally  concerned 
about  the  need  to  Improve  the  qtmllty  of  the 
American  environment.  However,  rm  sure 
you  have  been  disturbed,  as  I  have  also, 
because  the  popular  approach  to  environ- 
mental problems  has  often  been  much  more 
emotional  than  factual.  There  has  be«}  a 
growing  tendency  to  make  agriculture  the 
scapegoat  In  envlnjn  mental  pollution. 

The  New  Federalism  would  assure  tliat 
State  and  local  problems  would  be  considered 
at  the  Federal  level  with  open  ears  and  o^en 
minds.  Also,  Federal  environmental  effc^ 
would  be  coordinated  more  cloeely  with  Sti^te 
and  local  oonservatlonlstB. 

The  President's  objectives  deserve  ihe 
uxkderstandlng  and  support  of  the  whole 
American  people.  If  the  people  want  th«m, 
they  viU  be  achieved.  And  if  they  are 
achieved  It  will  mean,  so  far  as  agriculture 
and  agri-business  are  concerned,  that  public 
agencies  will  be  able  to  meeit  the  needs  of 
our  changing  food  and  fiber  industry  wtth 
greatly  enhanced  effectiveness. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  again 

a  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
speaking  for  tiie  farmers  of  this  Nation. 
We  are  now  moving  into  implementation 
of  the  A«ricultiiral  Act  of  1970,  and 
there  are  certain  misgivings  among  our 
farmers  over  this  law.  The  goal  of  tlUa 
legislation  was  to  permit  more  raiHd 
orientation  of  our  farm  production  to 
changes  In  the  market  by  granting  our 
fanners  more  flexibility  In  their  plant- 
ing. This  Is  what  we  would  all  like  to  aee 
I  feel.  Only  a  market  oriented  farm  econ- 
omy will,  in  the  final  analysis,  maice 
economic  sense.  However,  we  shouild 
watch  this  closely. 
Historically,  farm  legislation  over  t)ie 
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years  has  Just  about  come  full  circle.  We 
started  with  domestic  allotments,  then 
went  to  flexible  price  supports,  and  fi- 
nally production  payments.  Now  I  think 
we  are  all  coming  back  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  market  economy  is  really 
the  best  one  for  our  farmers.  Instead 
of  artificially  restraining  our  farm  econ- 
omy, we  in  the  Congress  should  be  aid- 
ing our  farmers  In  taking  advantage  of 
the  growing  affluence  of  our  friends 
abroad  who  now  have  the  means  and 
desire  to  improve  their  diets.  Europeans 
are  asking  for  more  meat.  Ten  years 
ago  the  average  Japanese  ate  90  eggs 
a  year,  and  in  1970  he  ate  210,  to  cite 
Just  one  example.  The  same  thing  Is 
true  of  the  post-World  War  II  switch 
in  Japan  from  rice  to  bread,  which  has 
meant  a  great  export  market  for  Ameri- 
can soy  beans. 

However,  as  we  strive  for  a  free  mar- 
ket, the  farmers  will  continue  to  need 
our  assistance.  The  Congress  needs  to 
consider  further  measm-es  such  as  rural 
development,  rural  revenue  sharing, 
farm  credit  assistance  to  family  farms, 
and  regulation  to  protect  our  fafmers 
from  being  Inundated  with  foreign  farm 
imports.  To  these  ends,  I  think  we  to- 
day can  wholeheartedly  pledge  our  re- 
newed efforts. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  was 
very  proud  to  Join  73  of  my  colleagues  in 
talring  part  in  the  first  f€UTn  and  ranch 
forum  before  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  1.  Ttae  success  and  re- 
sponse to  his  effbrt  to  caH  attention  to 
the  problems  of  rural  America  was  so 
overwhelming  that  a  second  forum  has 
been  called.  I  want  to  commend  Con- 
gressman John  Mxlcher,  Congressman 
Keith  Sbbkltos,  Congressman  Neal 
SMrTH,  and  Congessman  Johk  Zwach 
for  coordinating  this  effcMl;. 

At  the  last  forum  I  examined  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ACP  program  and  expressed 
my  omcem  that  despite  1*6  proven  effec- 
tiveoess  and  need  thaA;  it  was  in  danger 
of  being  scuttled.  Today  I  would  Hke  to 
discuss  another  program  that  faces  the 
same  situation — the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

On  March  18  of  this  year,  thousands 
of  pe(^e  in  southeastern  South  Dakota 
got  a  rude  reminder  of  what  it  was  like 
to  live  In  the  coimtry  in  the  1920's  and 
1930'8. 

Snow  and  Ice  and  high  winds  disrupted 
electric  power  service  over  a  wide  area. 
Ten  rural  electric  cooperatives  reported 
1,500  line  breaks  and  500  poles  down. 

The  co-ops  all  pitched  in  and  helped 
each  other,  and  they  did  a  great  Job  in 
restoring  service.  But  even  so,  some  peo- 
ple in  hard-hit  areas  had  to  do  without 
electricity  for  days.  Talk  about  never 
missing  the  water  till  the  well  runs  dry — 
some  people  in  South  Dakota  have 
changed  the  words  in  that  old  adage. 
When  the  switch  doesn't  turn  anytMng 
on,  you  are  liable  to  miss  the  water  and 
Just  about  everything  else  you  need  to 
live. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  rural 
south  E)akota  had  to  do  without  the 
blessings  of  electric  power  service,  and 
yet  the  reccHxlB  sjaow  that  in  1935  before, 
there  was  an  RBA,  only  3.5  percent  of 
the  farms  had  service.  And  the  people  in 


many  small  towns  were  in  the  same  fix. 
Today  almost  all  of  our  farms  and 
ranches  have  electric  service — 98  per- 
cent of  them.  We  have  32  distribution 
cooperatives  and  two  power-supply  co- 
ops, and  except  in  the  event  of  a  tremen- 
dous storm,  such  as  that  of  March  18, 
the  people  on  the  rural  lines  are  getting 
good  sevlce — and  getting  it  at  cost. 

The  problem  Is:  How  can  the  rural 
electric  systems  keep  up  with  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  electricity? 

No  longer  do  we  think  of  electricity  as 
a  convenience  only — it  is  a  necessity. 

It  Is  essential  to  farming  and  to  rural 
business  and  industry. 

It  is  essential  to  rural  development. 

We  can  attract  business  and  industry 
to  rural  South  Dakota  (MHy  if  we  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  electric  energy,  avail- 
able at  locations  where  it  is  needed,  at 
rates  on  a  par  with  those  of  heavily  popu- 
lated places. 

The  rural  electric  systems  are  willing 
to  do  their  part.  They  are  Just  as  willing 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  as  they  were 
to  provide  the  Initial  service  where  none 
existed.  You  would  expect  this  because 
the  co-ops  are  made  up  of  all  the  people 
who  use  the  service — ^the  people  who  ben- 
efit from  the  new  business  opportunities 
that  come  from  rural  development  based 
on  electric  service.  But  willingness  is  not 
enough.  It  takes  a  lot  of  capital  to  ex- 
pand service. 

And  the  electric  co-ops  are  starving 
for  capital. 

Congress  Is  still  the  only  major  source 
of  capital  for  rural  electrification.  Yet, 
despite  the  growing  need,  despite  infla- 
tion, the  rural  electrification  loan  pro- 
gram is  being  held  down  to  the  same 
level  year  after  year.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $35  million  extra  in  the  last 
2  years,  but  the  administration  has  im- 
pounded tile  extra  funds. 

The  rural  electric  systems  have  plowed 
back  into  their  business  large  amounts 
of  money,  including  funds  that  REA  un- 
til recently  urged  them  to  hold  in  reserve 
as  general  funds. 

In  many  cases,  co-ops  that  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  their  liquid  reserves  to 
very  low  levels  are  unable  to  draw  upon 
their  previously  approved  loans  for  cash. 

Moreover,  instead  of  getting  new  loans 
to  cover  2  years  or  more  of  construction, 
they  are  now  usually  held  down  to  loans 
for  1-year  construction  even  though  this 
is  less  eflQcient. 

They  are  using  up  the  advtuice  pay- 
ments they  have  made  through  the  years 
to  meet  their  current  payment  schedules. 

And  the  backlog  of  applications  for 
new  capital  grows  larger  every  year. 

The  South  Dakota  co-ops  at  the  end 
of  1970  had  a  backlog  of  applications 
that  totaled  $992,000.  They  reported  to 
their  national  association  that  they  were 
planning  to  turn  in  additional  applica- 
tions by  June  30  of  this  year  totaling  $4.8 
millloo.  They  said  they  would  have  to 
apply  for  an  additional  $3.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  making  a  total  of  more 
than  $9  million  that  they  need  by  June 
30.  1972. 

The  story  is  the  same  from  other 
States.  In  total,  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems report  they  need  to  borrow  more 
thsui  a  billion  dollsu^  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
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year  1972  Subtract  the  money  REIA  had 
remaining  for  the  last  half  of  this  fiscal 
year,  and  subtract  a  reasonable  amount 
for  applications  being  processed,  and  the 
amount  needed  for  fiscal  1872,  as  re- 
ported by  the  National  Rural  EJiectric 
Cooperative  Association,  is  $804  million. 
This  compares  with  the  administration's 
request  of  $345  million. 

The  electric  cooperatives  have  started 
their  own  finance  cooperative  to  supple- 
ment the  REA  program,  but  it  is  barely 
getting  started,  and  the  most  it  can  be 
expected  to  lend  in  fiscal  1972  is  $50 
million.  It  is  neither  expected  nor  in- 
tended to  take  over  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress  in  meeting  the  basic  credit 
needs  for  rural  electrification. 

Each  year  we  fall  farther  behind.  Un- 
met needs  of  the  past  year  are  added  to 
the  unmet  needs  of  the  present. 

Meanwhile  distribution  cotveratives 
across  the  coimtry  are  confronted  with 
demands  from  power  suppliers  for  tre- 
mendous increases  in  wholesale  power 
rates.  These  demands  range  as  high  as 
73  percent  in  western  Kansas,  and  no 
part  of  the  country  is  immune.  The  Na- 
tion is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  elec- 
tric power.  It  is  getting  worse,  and  the 
demands  for  rate  increases  are  sure  to 
grow.  The  major  bargaining  weapon  the 
co-ops  have  had  is  the  G.  &  T.  co-op.  Tht 
co-ops  in  the  past  have  been  able  to  bor- 
row money  when  necessary  through  the 
REA  program  to  generate  and  transmit 
power  for  themselves.  However,  no  loans 
are  being  made  for  this  purpose.  The 
co-ops  go  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
no  bargaining  muscle.  Like  the  fanner 
who  must  take  his  product  to  market 
without  the  ability  to  state  his  selling 
price,  the  co-op  must  go  to  the  supplier 
and  pay  the  price  that  is  asked. 

We  say  we  are  proud  of  our  rural 
electrification  program.  We  say  we  are 
proud  of  the  rural  electric  systems.  We 
say  we  are  proud  of  the  mii-acle  that  has 
lieen  wrought  in  rural  America  in  our 
lifetimes. 

If  we  truly  mean  what  we  say,  we  will 
not  stand  by  and  Eillow  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  to  falter  and  fall. 

We  have  the  capability  to  rescue  this 
vital  program  and  enable  it  to  make  its 
full  contribution  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  rural  America.  No  grants  are 
required — only  loan  funds.  Even  the 
loan  funds  are  small  In  relation  to  the 
costs  of  war,  in  relation  to  the  costs  of 
unemployment,  in  relation  to  costs  of 
rehabilitating  our  cities  and  the  blighted 
lives  of  those  cities. 

Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  promise 
that  lies  in  meeting  the  needs  of  rural 
America. 

Mr.  OBET.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to 
talk  about  rural  America  without  speak- 
ing about  the  Importance  of  co-ops  to 
our  rural  communities. 

And  so  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  REA  smd  Its  problems  be  discussed 
here  today. 

RecenUy  the  Wisconsin  Electric  Co- 
operative, the  statewide  association  of 
niral  electric  co-ops  in  my  State,  devoted 
a  part  of  Its  annual  meeting  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  serious  problems  con- 
fronting them. 
To  a  large  extent  the  problems  <rf  the 


Wisconsin  co-ops  are  problems  that  stem 
directly  from  Washington — from  mis- 
takes and  failures  of  the  administration 
and,  frankly,  the  Congress.  In  addition  to 
the  normal  operations  problems  that  any 
utility  might  have,  the  Wisconsin  electric 
co-opw  have  their  own  individual  shares 
of  national  problems  that  require  the 
attention  of  this  Congress. 

These  problems.  Including  the  capital 
squeeee  facing  REA,  were  concisely  sum- 
marized by  Kermlt  Overby,  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  call 
your  attention  to  his  five  main  points: 

Point  No.  1 — Lack  of  loan  funds  has  put 
the  ruT*l  electric  co-opt  on  a  starvatUm  diet 
for  capital. 

At  this  point  let  me  make  one  thing  per- 
fectly clear:  This  is  not  David  Hamil's  doing. 
On  the  contrary,  be  deserves  the  highest  of 
accolades  for  trying  to  bring  eventual  relief 
through  our  new  supplemental  finance  in- 
stitution, and  for  spreading  the  money  avail- 
able to  him  BO  that  a  remarkably  large  num- 
ber of  applicants  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  pot.  He  has  kept  a  sharp  eye 
peeled  for  en>ergency  situations.  But  untu 
we  somehow  succeed  In  getting  the  Admin- 
istration to  request  and  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate more  loan  funds,  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator has  no  choice  except  to  operate 
on  a  make-do  basis.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
pressures  at  one  point  lead  to  pressures  at 
other  points  tintll  a  gigantic  squeeee  is  on. 
Inadequate  loan  funds  lead  to  desperation 
policies  on  reserves  that  lead  to  dangerous 
rate  Increases  that  lead  to  oonsumer-msm- 
ber  dissatisfaction  and  a  potential  "sell-out." 

Our  basic  problem  is  not  to  get  an  ambu- 
lance to  this  or  that  emergency — important 
as  that  is — ^but  to  save  the  whole  program 
and  rural  America  along  with  It  from  gal- 
loping anemia. 

The  figures  bear  this  out. 

Rural  Electric  systems  responding  to  tbe 
NRECA  annual  survey  of  loan  needs  re- 
vealed totals  which  will  require  $804  million 
In  REA  loan  fund  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  requirement  figure  is  one  on 
a  rising  trend.  It  was  9600  million  for  1970. 
9746  million  for  1971,  and  now  9804  milUon 
for  1972. 

The  amoiint  grows  larger  each  year  be- 
cause the  need  for  system  Improvetnent  and 
growth  Increases  while  the  amount  of  funds 
made  available  stays  abont  the  same. 

About  the  same?  Not  qtilte.  The  Inflation 
sees  to  tbat. 

Tbe  REA  loan  dollar  Is  building  less  lines 
and  other  facilities  eaoh  year.  In  tcmns  of 
what  a  doUar  would  buy  In  1967,  today's 
Administration  projected  loan  program  of 
9348  million  will  build  only  $310  million  In 
plant.  Wholesale  prices  increased  11.8  per- 
cent in  the  last  fotir  years.  Meanwblle,  needs 
for  service  increase. 

Is  it  an  exaggeration  then  to  say  we  are  on 
a  road  to  disaster  wh«n  we  iaoe  up  to  facts 
such  as  these?  I  think  no^ 

Point  No.  2.—W?i€ther  it  stems  from  the 
lack  of  loan  funds  or  from  a  policy  decision, 
the  embargo  on  generation  loans  has  taken 
the  sap  out  of  the  rural  electric  toholeaaJe 
bargaining. 

O-T  loans  were  a  key  factor  in  the  REA 
program  from  the  very  beginning.  The  Act 
^>eclfieally  provides  (or  "flBanolng  the  con- 
struction and  opwTition  of  generating 
plants." 

The  longstanding  O-T  loan  policy  In  REA 
reoognlaed  that  the  oo-ope  should  have 
generation  loans  (1)  where  power  supplies 
were  short  and  (9)  where  leverage  was 
needed  to  negotiate  lower  Wholesale  rates. 

Today  tbe  lack  of  loan  funds  and  the 
stated  polloy  at  botii  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  shift  priority  away  from 


generation  loans  have  combined  to  repeal  in 
effect  both  the  law  and  the  policy. 

As  a  result,  sxistlng  O-Ts  faced  with  tbe 
job  of  keeping  up  with  their  members'  in- 
oivased  loads  have  almost  Insurmountable 
tasks  In  finding  low-oost  capital  for  building 
nsw  capacity.  Beyond  ttxat,  «bstnbufelon  oo- 
op»  outside  O-T  areas  have  the  pcoapeot  of 
wholesale  rate  increases  because  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  sit  down  to  the  negotiating 
table  wtth  the  real  threat  of  a  O-T  loan  In 
their  bargaining  kit. 

Oettlng  hefty  rate  boosts  U  not  a  theo- 
retical possibility.  It  is  a  fact.  Power  eom- 
panles  have  moved  to  ralss  their  wholesale 
rates  to  co-<q>8  in  state  after  state— not  just 
by  the  amount  of  the  <Tm4>i^iiYn  but  by 
whopping  pnventages  as  hl^  as  78  percent. 
So,  to  secure  tht  future  of  rural  eleetrtfl- 
oatlon  we  need  not  only  to  fight  for  ade- 
quate loan  funds  but  we  need  to  put  the 
wholesale  bargaining  leverage  back  into  the 
hands  of  co-op  people. 

Point  No.  3. — As  a  stop-gap  measure  to  get 
around  the  loan  fund  shortage,  the  cash 
management  program  is  a  failure;  vxme 
than  that,  it  hat  serious  side  effects  on  rural 
America  development. 

The  caah  management  program  was  in- 
augurated several  years  ago  as  pcut  of  an 
arrangement  with  tbe  Budget  Bureau  Uiat 
hopefully  would  give  dependability  to  the 
co-ops  line  of  credit.  As  a  condition  for  ap- 
proval of  a  loan,  co-ops  were  caUed  upon  to 
hold  their  reserves  below  8  peroent  (fre- 
quently a  fluctuating  level)  and  to  maintain 
a  level  at  advance  payments. 

A  number  of  rural  electrics  have  repeat- 
edly declared  that  the  8  percent  level  does 
not  give  sufficient  leeway  for  these  expendi- 
tures under  varying  local  conditions. 

More  recently,  an  Increasing  number  of 
systems  report  that  their  loans  are  being 
approved  by  REA  only  If  they  are  willing  to 
reduce  their  own  general  funds  to  levels 
ranging  as  low  as  two  percent. 

Basically,  cash  management  thus  means  the 
co-ops  end  up  with  smaUer  amounts  of 
liquid  funds.  Not  as  much  REA  loan  money 
comes  into  tbe  community. 

If  the  purpose  of  thU  and  other  related 
policies  is  to  Induce  co-ops  to  flnaaoe  a 
larger  portion  of  rural  electrification.  It  Is 
succeeding.  Tbe  total  amount  of  their  own 
general  funds  that  REA  borrowers  have  put 
Into  plant  Increases  eaoh  year.  In  the  last 
seven  years  the  dollar  amount  has  doubled. 
The  question  is:  does  this  work  to  the  best 
Interests  of  rural  electrification,  rural  Amer- 
ica and  the  nation?  Bach  of  us  will  have  to 
arrive  at  our  own  judgment  on  this.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  a  policy  that  leaves  the  co- 
ops with  Inadequate  iw)rfclng  cl^)ltal,  that 
puUs  dollars  out  of  country  banks  and  in  ef- 
fect sends  them  to  Washington,  is  bound  to 
have  a  debilitating  effect  on  the  rural  econ- 
omy and  cannot  help  but  contribute  to  the 
migration,  sending  more  young  people  from 
Wie  country  to  the  city 

Point  No.  4 — The  uncertainty  as  to  when, 
or  if,  co-ops  can  drats  funds  under  approved 
loans  is  raiting  havoc  with  co-op  business 
operating  stability. 

Through  the  yeturs  the  government's  word 
has  been  as  good  as  its  bond.  When  it  com- 
mitted itself  in  a  loan  approval,  the  local 
citleens  who  ran  the  electric  knew  they 
could  get  the  money  when  they  asked  for  it 
It  was  a  deal. 
Today  a  loan  approval  is  a  maybe. 
The  holding  up  of  advances  puts  the  op- 
erations of  the  rural  electric  systems  on  an 
even  .  more  stringent  hand-to-mouth  basis 
than  it  has  been.  The  shorter  flnan/^ing 
period  costs  more  in  paper  work  and  engi- 
neering studies.  Co-ops  report  that  the 
hold-op  of  advances  damages  their  credit 
rating,  prevents  taking  advantage  of  'cash' 
discounts,  and  impedes  efficient  and  tfeo- 
tlve  operations  of  the  business. 
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It  la  difficult  to  see  a  net  benefit  derlvted 
from  such  a  costly  practice. 

Point  No.  5 — The  rationinff  prognm  that 
was  designed  to  spread  the  available  loon 
fUTids  has  accomplished  that  purpose.  Bvt, 
meantDhtle,  the  V^.  Treasury  has  not  bam 
effectively  helped  vhile  the  co-ops  have  been 
hurt  by  this  stop-gap,  hand-to-mouth  bi*tl- 
ness. 

How  severely  the  restrictions  ai9  beltig 
felt  can  be  seen  In  what  has  happened  to  two 
Indicators  of  the  rural  electric  state  of  health. 

One  U  advance  payments  on  the  d^t 
so^ce.  They're  down.  j 

RBA  recommends  that  borrowers  malntattn 
the  equivalent  of  two  years'  repayment  of 
principal  and  payment  of  Interest  as  a  cuati- 
lon  of  credit.  This  money  goes  Into  the  XT.S. 
Treasury.  Emnng  the  19608  the  rwrol  electrics 
responded  to  an  appeal  to  Increase  their  acl- 
vance  payments.  These  payments  reached  a 
•350  million  level  by  the  end  of  1968. 

Since  that  high  point  and  coinciding  with 
the  current  belt  tightening,  the  balance  of 
advance  payments  has  steadily  decUned. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1970,  borrowers 
wiere  drawing  upon  their  cushion  of  credit  at 
an  annual  rate  of  more  than  MO  million  a 
year.  And  this  downward  trend  la  cootlnultg 
In  1971. 

Another  Indicates  Is  the  REA  report  in 
delinquencies.  They're  up.  T 

On  December  31,  1966,  the  total  In  arrets 
was  1360.029.  On  December  31,  1970,  the  tolial 
was  $3,685,991,  the  highest  It  has  been  In 
years. 

There  you  have  what  I  consider  to  be  t|ie 
five  most  Important  points  that  make  up  t|ie 
road  to  dlsBflter:  The  starvation  diet  of  lo«n 
funds,  the  embargo  on  generation  loans  and 
resultant  deduction  in  bargaining  strength 
for  wholesale  power,  the  reduction  in  co-6p 
cash  supplies,  the  reduction  Jn  the  co-ops 
cushion  of  credit  and  Increase  In  deltt- 
quency.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  basic  ele- 
ment In  the  trouble  Is  the  lack  of  loan  funtjs. 
TTnless  something  can  be  done  about  th|ls 
problem,  probably  very  little  can  be  do»e 
about  O-T,  wholesale  rate  Increases,  erodliig 
reserves  and  othw  concerns  that  threatSn 
your  Independence  and  your  success  now  aqd 
In  tbe  future. 


rwand 
terjn 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that  the 
"road  to  disaster"  was  chosen  lightly. 
Hopefully  we  will  not  take  it  lightly 
either, 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
10  years  the  State  of  Alabama  lost  16 
percent  of  her  total  cropland  acreage. 
and  small  farms  of  less  than  50  acres  6^ 
cllned  almost  25  percent,  i 

Historically,  Congress  has  passed  legis- 
lation which  favors  big  farms.  There  Is 
a  great  need  to  develop  a  strong  farm 
program  which  will  provide  substantial 
assistance  to  the  small  farmers  <|f 
America. 

There  has  been,  in  recent  years,  moiie 
attention  focused  on  the  needs  of  oiir 
rural  areas  and  small  farmers.  But,  tio 
date,  most  of  the  attention  has  takeji 
the  form  of  dialog  and  recommendation*. 
Little  concrete  help  has  filtered  dowfi 
to  our  small  family  farmers.  i 

The  situation  in  rural  America  is  very 
serious.  It  demands  and  deserves  the  ati- 
tentlon  of  our  leaders  at  all  levels  and  in 
all  branches  of  our  Oovemment.  ' 

Over  the  weekend.  President  Nixon  an- 
noimced  that  he  would  recommend  ad^ 
dltional  funds  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adj- 
ministration  for  insured  loans  and  for 
loans  to  rural  water  and  sewer  systems 
This  is  good.  These  programs  help  our 
rural  areas.  But  he  failed  to  set  out  it 


detail  what  he  Is  going  to  do  for  our 
small  fanners. 

Unfortimately,  many  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  Instituted  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  years  seem  to  be  directed 
toward  breaking  down  the  family  farm — 
getting  them  out  of  the  way  of  techno- 
logical developments,  rather  than 
strengthening  them. 

Our  United  States  agricultural  revolu- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  significant,  im- 
portant and  promising  breakthroughs  in 
modern  history.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  our  small  farmers 
have  been  neglected  In  the  rush  of  these 
technological  advances. 

As  pointed  out  before,  in  1970,  we  pro- 
duced 30  percent  more  food  and  farmers 
were  paid  $800  million  less  than  in  1950 
This  pretty  well  sums  up  the  bleak  eco- 
nomic realities  our  farmers  face. 

I  strongly  favor  the  adoption  of  a  farm 
program  which  would  increase  the  in- 
come of  our  small  farmers.  Our  small 
farmers  constitute  the  economic  foimda- 
tion  for  a  strong  rural  America.  Since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
worked  for  a  stable  farm  program,  one 
which  would  provide  substantial  aid  to 
the  small  farmers  of  America.  I  plan  to 
continue  working  for  such  a  program. 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  economy  strong 
and  Insure  our  national  security,  we  must 
establish  and  maintain  a  strong  farm 
program — one  that  will  Insure  fair  treat- 
ment for  our  small  farmers. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems experienced  today  by  our  family 
farmers.  The  family  farm  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  reference  for  the 
kind  of  unity  of  family,  of  community, 
most  of  us  have  deemed  the  strength  of 
our  society.  Possibly,  today,  farming  is 
the  only  place  in  our  society  where  we 
can  still  find  real  cooperation  of  people 
with  a  shtO^l  goal,  where  their  liveli- 
hood Is  almost  dependent  on  this 
cooperation. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  recog- 
nized this  integral  part  of  America  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  latest 
available  figures  show  that  $26,008,000 
was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1969  for  voca- 
tional agricultural  education.  Minions  of 
dollars  are  expended  to  encourage  young 
people  to  continue  to  be  Involved  in 
farming.  And  young  people  have  always 
provided  a  vital  work  force  for  farmers. 

In  considering  any  new  laws  or  regu- 
lations which  would  affect  farmers,  we 
must  assure  that  the  farm  commimity  is 
protected  from  any  unreasonable  disrup- 
tion in  their  farm  operations. 

A  good  example  of  regulations  being 
proposed  for  farmers  without  this  con- 
sideration is  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
driver  qualifications  which  were  to  go 
Into  effect  January  1,  1971,  and  which 
we  were  able  to  postpone  until  July  1, 
1971. 

The  DOT'S  proposed  regulations  on  In- 
terstate commerce  would:  first,  maintain 
a  gross  weight  limitation  of  10,000 
pounds  for  fanners  hauling  tiielr  own 
produce  and  livestock  In  their  own  farm 
trucks;  second,  prohibit  young  men  un- 
der 21  from  driving  such  farm  vehicles: 
and  third,  require  phs^cal  examinations 


of  all  farmers  hauling  their  own  produce 
In  their  own  equipment  exceeding  10,000 
pounds  gross  weight  although  they  are 
duly  licensed  by  their  own  State.  Such 
stringent  regulations  would  bring  an 
tmnecessary  hardship  on  our  fanners. 

Major  farm  organizations  and  othas 
have  been  meeting  with  the  IXXT  to  sedc 
more  equitable  regulations  for  farmers. 
Spokesmen  for  the  farm  groups  urged 
that  the  weight  maximum  be  increased 
or  at  least  provide  regulations  under 
which  farmers  could  operate  realisti- 
cally. They  also  urged  that  the  legally 
permissible  age  for  operators  of  such  ve- 
hicles be  lowered  from  21  to  either  18  or 
16. 

The  farm  groups  have  organized  an 
Agriculture  Advisory  Council  to  provide 
the  Department  of  Transportation  with 
valuable  insight  into  the  views  and  par- 
ticular needs  of  farmers.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Council's 
efforts  in  trying  to  assure  the  best  possi- 
ble treatment  of  our  Nation's  farmers. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Advisory  Council  and 
their  organizations: 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Tumey,  Chairman, 
American  Association  of  Nursersmien; 
Mr.  Matt  Trlggs,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau; Mr.  Ward  Seals,  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association ;  Mr,  Joe 
Qulnn,  National  Grange;  Mr.  Weldon 
Barton,  National  Farmers  Union;  Mr. 
Donald  Graham,  National  Ooimcll  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives ;  Mr.  Fred  Burrows, 
International  Apple  Institute;  Mr.  Carl 
Schwensen,  National  Association  ol 
Wheat  Growers;  Ex  OflQcio  Member:  Mr, 
James  Lauth,  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service,  U.S.  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture. 

These  men  and  the  groups  they  rep- 
resent are  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  rep- 
resenting the  views  and  needs  of  the 
Nation's  farmers  and  nurserymen.  I  urge 
everyone  to  give  them  wholehearted  sup- 
port because  to  do  so  will  be  not  only  in 
the  best  Interest  of  American  agriculture, 
but  in  the  best  interest  of  all  our  citizens 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
like  to  commend  my  four  colleagues  who 
are  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
CcHigress  and  the  Nation  the  importance 
of  agriculture  to  America.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  not  only  Is  the  Im- 
portance of  agriculture  involved,  but  the 
many  problems  facing  the  farmers  of 
America. 

The  dominant  economic  force  In  my 
home  State  of  Mississippi  Is  agriculture, 
land  in  my  congressional  dlstriot  the 
majority  of  the  people  I  represent  work 
in  agriculture  or  agriculture  related  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  disturbing 
facts  of  agriculture  was  contained  In  the 
President's  economic  report.  In  1970,  we 
produced  30  percent  more  food  than  we 
did  in  1950,  but  the  fsumers  were  paid 
$800  million  less  for  this  most  important 
agricultural  commodity. 

This  Is  a  very  alarming  statistic  and 
we  in  the  Congress  should  dedicate  our- 
selves to  remedy  this  glaring  inequity. 

The  fanners  of  America  have  been  the 
backbone  of  America.  They  have  created 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  and  we  should 
see  that  they  are  paid  a  fair  price  for 
the  food  and  fiber  they  produce. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion about  doing  away  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  President 
Nixon's  reorganization  proposals.  I  cer- 
tainly oppose  any  such  action.  Instead 
of  eliminating  the  Departmeat  of  Agri- 
culture we  should  straigthen  -the  De- 
partment to  help  the  farmer  get  a  fairer 
{Mice  for  his  commodity.  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  protect  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  any  reorganization  plans. 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  are,  in  a  large  part, 
responsible  for  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  American  youth  who  need  the  cal- 
cium, vitamins,  and  minerals  that  milk 
supplies  for  proper  physical  growth  and 
development.  We  owe  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  country  a  large  vote  of  thanks  for 
American  good  health,  yet  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration have  consistently  refused  to 
properly  fund  milk  subsidy  programs, 
and  related  farm  programs  that  could 
ease  the  plight  of  the  underpaid  dairy 
fanner.  It  was  only  recently  that  Secre- 
tary Hardin  finally  responded  to  con- 
gressional pressure  by  increasing  parity 
on  milk  to  85  percent  and  unless  a  strong 
front  is  produced.  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  2-percent  loan  programs 
are  in  danger  of  being  eliminated. 

Dairy  farming  constitutes  almost  one- 
half  of  the  entire  farm  industry  in  my 
State  of  Alaska,  and  the  problems  faced 
by  Alaskan  dairy  farmers  are  somewhat 
unique.  However,  they  typify  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  dairy  farmers,  and  farmers 
in  the  entire  Nation. 

Dairying  Is  the  leading  agricultural 
pursuit  in  Alaska.  Income  from  milk  con- 
stitutes more  than  half  of  total  farm  In- 
come. Despite  this  dominant  position  of 
milk  in  Alaskan  agriculture,  not  enough 
milk  is  produced  in  the  State  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  population.  This  is  large- 
ly because  the  high  production,  process- 
ing and  distribution  costs  make  It  more 
economical  for  the  marketer  to  obtain  his 
supplies  of  manufactured  milk  products 
from  the  "lower  48,"  notably  Seattle, 
Portland,  and  Canada.  Even  considering 
the  relatively  high  cost  of  transporting 
those  dairy  products  from  Seattle  to 
market  areas  in  Alaska,  imported  milk  Is 
still  cheaper  than  local  milk  in  Juneau, 
and  costs  the  same  as  local  milk  in  mar- 
ket areas  like  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and 
Kodiak. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Alaskan 
dairy  farmer?  It  means  he  must  compete 
with  a  lower-priced  produce  while  meet- 
ing tremendous  production  costs.  It  is 
small  wonder  to  me  that  Alaskan  dairy 
farming  has  not  developed  as  rapidly  as 
it  should. 

The  average  price  of  milk  In  the  South- 
em  States  is  approximately  one-half 
that  of  the  average  price  in  Alaska.  The 
investment  per  cow  In  Alaska  is  about 
25  percent  above  the  Southern  States. 
Cost  of  labor  and  for  shipping  of  neces- 
sary feed  suppl«nents  raises  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  the  Alaskan  farmer  to  the 
point  where  the  margin  for  the  average 
operator  Is  relatively  low,  as  indicated  by 
a  low  level  of  "take  home  pay,"  when 
compared  with  that  of  Southern  States. 
The  average  size  of  a  herd  In  Alaska  Is 
approximately  50  cows,  while  the  average 


size  In  the  United  States  Is  200  cows  on 
a  mechanized  farm.  Faced  by  the  high 
costs  and  the  cheaper  competition,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  number  of  dairy 
farms  in  Alaska  dropped  from  80  in 
1964  to  41  In  1967.  The  decline  in  milk 
production  between  1961  and  1966  was 
slightly  less  than  20  percent.  The  decline 
In  the  tottd  value  of  production  declined 
about  18.5  percent  in  that  same  period, 
due  to  some  slight  rise  In  the  price  of 
milk  during  the  period. 

What  these  figures  Indicate  Is  the 
Alaskan  dairy  farmer  cannot  meet  out- 
side competition  in  his  State,  and  conse- 
quently has  reduced  operations.  Now 
that  the  milk  surplus  In  the  "Lower  48" 
is  reduced  and  the  market  for  milk  and 
milk  products  In  Alaska  Is  rising; — to  an 
estimated  75  mlUion  pounds  by  1976,  four 
times  the  1966  out^t — Alaskan  dairy 
fanners  must  increase  their  output  to 
make  up  the  difference.  To  do  this,  herd 
size  and  eflBciency  of  operation  must  be 
increased,  but  farmers  have  no  incentive 
or  su£3clent  capital  at  the  present  time 
to  do  so. 

Recent  Nixon  administration  policy 
moves  do  not  indicate  any  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  any  farmer,  much  less  dairy 
fanners  In  Alaska.  The  attempt  to  sab- 
otage REA  2-percent  loans  during  the 
debate  on  the  rural  telephone  bank 
bill,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Har- 
din's reluctance  to  increase  miur  parity 
to  85  percent  are  only  two  examples  of 
their  general  imrural  attitude  to  the 
Nation's  problems.  To  save  the  fanners, 
this  Congress  must  Insure  that  develop- 
ment funds  are  available  through  the 
FHA,  REA,  and  other  rural  help  organi- 
zations. 

The  plight  of  Alaskan  dairy  farmers  is 
only  one  example  of  the  problems  faced 
by  American  farmers  today.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  help  them. 
Thank  you. 

Mr,  MTTJiKR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  again  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  participating  in  this  sec- 
ond "farm  day"  of  the  92d  Congress. 
Throughout  the  Government,  increasing 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  American  farmer  and  his 
rural  neighbors.  This  special  order  today 
is  Just  one  example  of  the  growing  senti- 
ment that  we  must  focus  more  attention 
on  the  plight  of  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. The  dialog  In  which  we  engage  to- 
day is  useful,  but  we  need  to  translate 
our  words  Into  su:tion.  I  consider  that 
one  of  our  major  objectives  In  agricul- 
ture Is  to  maintain  farm  Income  and 
strengthen  the  family  farm  structure, 
not  just  for  a  few  farmers,  but  all  farm- 
ers, big  and  small.  For  some  time  I  have 
been  attempting  to  redress  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  gross  inequity  in  the  present  feed 
grain  progreun  which  Is  detrimental  to 
the  small  family  farm  unit.  I  would  like 
to  address  my  remarks  today  to  this  prob- 
lem and  what  I  feel  we  should  do  to  cor- 
rect it. 

In  previous  years  a  small  farmer  with 
a  feed  grain  base  of  25  acres  oc  less  could 
elect  to  divert  100  percent  of  his  entire 
base  to  approved  conservation  practices 
and  receive  full  diversion  payments  on 
the  entire  acreage.  For  the  minimum  re- 
quired diversion  the  small  farm  pay- 
ment was  computed  by  multiplying  20 


percent  of  the  price-support  rate  times 
the  estimated  feed  grain  yield  times  the 
number  of  diverted  acres.  For  additional 
diversion,  he  would  receive  a  payment 
based  on  the  estimated  yield  on  the  di- 
verted acreage  multiplied  by  40  percent 
of  the  price-support  rate  of  11.35  times 
the  number  of  additional  diverted  acres. 
In  other  words,  where  a  small  farmer 
elected  to  divert  his  entire  base  he  was 
not  eligible  for  price-support  payment, 
but  was  able  to  receive  diversion  pay- 
ments on  both  the  required  minimiun  di- 
version and  additional  diversion.  Pro- 
ducers on  other  farms  received  no  diver- 
sion payment  on  the  required  minimum 
diversion.  Therefore,  under  the  previous 
feed  grain  program  the  small  farmer 
with  a  feed  grain  base  of  25  acres  or  less 
could  choose  to  retire  his  entire  acreage 
rather  than  contribute  to  the  surpluses. 

By  keeping  his  farm  in  permanent 
grass,  the  small  farmer  was  therefore 
entitled  to  compensation  for  reducing 
supply  and  helping  the  conservation  of 
our  resources  and  the  reduction  of  soil 
erosion. 

However,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
contained  no  small  farm  bonus  provision 
and  instead  placed  unrealistic  require- 
ments on  small  farmers  for  their  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  program.  The 
1970  act  provides  that  participating  pro- 
ducers who  make  the  required  set-aside 
of  cropland,  maintain  their  conserving 
base  and  meet  other  program  require- 
ments will  be  eligible  for  price-support 
payments  on  50  percent  of  their  feed 
grain  base  whether  or  not  any  increase 
is  actually  devoted  to  feed  grains.  Al- 
though this  price-support  payment  for 
small  farmers  is  greater  than  the  diver- 
sion payments  they  received  for  required 
diversion  in  1970,  no  payments  are  of- 
fered for  addlti(»ial  diversion  above  the 
required  20-percent  set-aside.  The  new 
law  also  provides  for  the  reduction  of  a 
feed  grain  base  If  the  producer  plants  an 
acreage  of  feed  grains  less  than  the  por- 
tion of  the  feed  grain  on  which  payments 
are  made  avallidsle.  If  no  acreage  has 
been  planted  to  feed  grain  for  3  consecu- 
tive years,  the  feed  grsdn  base  is  lost 
Specifically,  the  base  would  be  reduced 
20  percent  the  first  year,  20  percent  the 
second  year,  and  60  percent  the  third 
year  and  the  fanner  would  be  out  of  the 
program  and  his  base  would  be  placed  In 
a  national  pool  for  redistribution.  Ilie 
farmer,  in  effect,  must  plant  at  least  45 
percent  of  his  feed  grain  base  to  preserve 
history  and  ke^  his  base  from  beisg  re- 
duced  in  future  years. 

■nie  following  example,  I  feel,  will  Illus- 
trate the  drastic  reduction  In  payments 
incurred  under  the  need  program: 

EXAMPLE  20-ACRE  CORN  BASE  (80  BUSHEL  YIELD) 


1970 


1971 


Payment  for  diverting  4  acres  (20 

percent).... itt6,40        >  J256  00 

Payment  for  diverting  16  Mres  (80 

percent) >  691.20  (net  offered) 

J777.60  J256.00 

Payment  per  acre  Idled {38.88  J64.00 


■  20  percent  of  tl.35«27  cents  per  blisliel  X  80  bushels  X  4 
acres. 

>  32  cents  per  bushel  X  80  bushels  X  10  acres. 

>  40  percent  of  $1J5=&4  cents  per  bushel  X  tO  bushels  X  16 
acres. 
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By  ellminatixie  the  small  farm  bonus 
provisions  of  previous  years  and  requir- 
ing that  45  percent  of  the  feed  grain 
base  be  planted  to  protect  the  base  from 
being  reduced  and  to  continue  payments, 
I  believe  we  will  be  working  an  unjwt 
and  severe  hardship  on  thousands  of 
onall   farmowners.   I  have  found  th|U 
the  majority  of  these  farmers  in  my  di»- 
trict  fall  into  this  category  and  these 
farmers  who  participated  in  the   feed 
grain  program  over  the  years  have  re- 
lied on  these  diversion  payments  to  sup- 
plement a  small  fixed  or  retirement  ia- 
come.  With  the  exception  of  social  se- 
curity benefits,  in  most  cases  these  pay- 
ments are  the  ooly  income  these  people 
have  and  it  is  used  to  pay  their  taxep, 
health  care,  personal  debts,  and  farm  up- 
keep and  maintenance   We  are  talking 
about  farms  that  once  5uppc»-ted  a  fam- 
ily. But  now  th«se  farmers  are  elderly, 
retired,  widows,  or  of  poor  health.  In 
many  cases,  they  are  physically  unable 
to  sustain  a  viable  farming  operation  or 
are  ftnancially  unable  to  come  up  witfi 
the   capital   outlays   for   the   necessaity 
farm    equlpmoit    and    machinery.    It 
seems  the  equipment   they  do  own  Is 
either  worn  out  or  outdated  for  todasr^s 
operations.  Their  base  acreage  is  often  ao 
small,  isolated,  or  hilly  that  it  is  unreal- 
istic or  not  economically  feasible  to  rent 
out  the  land.  If  the  base  is  leased  to  a 
more  efBcient  producer,  his  production 
would  be  added  to  the  surplus  thus  adct- 
ing  to  program  costs.  In  essence,  without 
these  payments  under  the  present  law, 
the  farm  will  become  a  liability  to  thetse 
people  who  will  be  unable  to  support  it  or 
themselves.  However,  wltii  this  supple^ 
mental  income  they  can  continue  to  live 
where  they  want  to  live  and  maintai|i 
their  dignity  as  members  of  the  rurali- 
agricultural  community.  | 

It  lA  auite  apparent.  I  believe,  that  w« 
have  created  a  very  serious  problem  an4 
undue  hardship  for  the  thousands  oC 
small  family  farms  across  this  Nation. 
We  are  reducing  their  income  and  ofler- 
ins  no  viable  altemative  for  Inoome  sup'>- 
plementatlon  for  these  proud,  independf 
ent  people.  ; 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H3.  250li 
which  is  Intended  to  help  these  pec^iie 
by  restoring  a  anaD  farm  bonus  provl* 
sion  In  the  feed  grain  jirocram.  ThM 
amendment  would  alHiw  small  f armert 
wtth  a  feed  grain  base  of  25  acres  or  lest 
to  divert  100  percent  of  his  base  to  con- 
serving practices,  receive  f idl  diverakm, 
and  protect  his  historical  feed  grain  base. 
As  I  have  indicated,  onder  the  present 
law  he  can  divert  his  entire  base  acreage, 
but  in  3  years  be  will  lose  his  base 
and  therefore  his  payment.  Without 
being  able  to  divert  100  percent  of  his 
feed  grain  base  and  receive  payment,  wa 
will  be  forcing  many  of  these  farmers 
back  into  production  thus  adding  to  feed 
grain  surpluses  and  program  coets.  By 
forcing  many  of  these  small  fanners  intoi 
production,  we  are  also  disturbing  the; 
permanent  grasslands  which  have  been 
an  Important  pful  of  our  conservation 
profln'am. 

The  requirements  applied  to  small 
farmers  under  the  new  program  are  un- 
realistic and  I  feel  are  contrary  to  the  In- 
teM  of  the  law  of  improving  and  main- 


taining farm  income  without  additional 
prodiiction. 

On  April  6,  my  bill  received  a  hearing 
before  the  Livestock  and  Grains  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  would  lirge  those  who  share  my 
concern  with  the  plight  of  the  small 
fanner  to  join  me  in  an  effort  to  secure 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  under  the 
law. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  second  time  in  recent  weeks  I  have 
joined  my  colleagues  in  speaking  out  on 
the  crisis  within  the  agricultural  ixxa- 
munity  of  our  country.  I  have  today  sub- 
mitted two  new  bills  designed  to  aid  or 
protect  the  farmers  of  this  country  and 
in  particular,  those  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  first  of  these  bills  is  designed  to 
exclude  agriculture  from  the  provisions 
of  recent  Department  of  Transportation 
regulations  which  would  require  that 
drivers  of  farm  trucks  be  21  years  of  &se 
and  licensed  essentially  as  is  required 
for  professional  truck  drivers  in  inter- 
state commerce.  These  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion are  tjTpical  of  the  continual  en- 
croachment of  an  unfeeling  society  upon 
the  small  minority  of  our  population 
who  provide  this  great  country  with  its 
daily  bread,  and  its  daily  food  and  fiber 
of  all  kinds.  Such  a  regulation  would 
not  only  impose  severe  financial  hard- 
ships on  the  farmers,  if  it  were  possible 
to  carry  it  out,  but  it  would  exclude  from 
healthful  and  gainful  farm  labor  tens  of 
thousands  of  yoimg.  dedicated  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom  are  students,  and 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  farmers; 
young  people  who  will  or»e  day  assimie 
the  responsibility  now  so  well  executed 
by  their  parents. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  I  have 
submitted,  along  with  Congressmen 
MsLCHBR,  Link,  and  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, would  provide  a  7-percent  tax  credit 
for  the  first  $15,000  of  capital  investment 
by  small  business,  including  farmers. 
Little  as  this  is,  it  may  provide  some  le- 
gitimate assistance  for  many  of  the  fam- 
ily farmers  throughout  the  Nation  and 
help  stimulate  the  farm  economy  and  the 
various  industries  which  our  farmers 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
is  beinc  recognized  here  today  as  it  has 
been  all  too  infrequently  in  many  other 
parts  of  our  country.  Recently,  however, 
an  exctilent  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Herald  Republic,  published  in  Yakima. 
Wash.  This  editorial  is  entitled  'The 
Farmers  Plight."  It  contains  a  niunber 
of  wise  observations  including  the  polit- 
ical harvest  that  the  administration  Is 
reaping  as  a  result  of  its  Indifference  to 
the  problems  in  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. The  editorial  Is  as  follows : 


TBB  PAnOB*   PUGHT 

Aaked  whaX  parity  means,  the  average  office 
or  factory  worker  probably  woxild  not  know 
whether  it  la  an  Imported  bird  or  a  golfing 
term.  And  tf  yoa  hinted  that  it  had  to  do 
with  a  fanaer'B  purohaatng  power  or  net 
income,  chances  are  you'd  get  a  thazy  retort 
about  boondoggling  and  the  evils  of  paying 
a  farmer  for  not  working. 

That  Is  the  situation  the  farmer  Is  seem- 
In^y  locked  Into,  at  a  time  when  all  other 


Income  has  long  since  outdistanced  the  farm- 
er's take-home  pay — and  the  farmer  gets  the 
brunt  of  the  blame  for  high  food  prices. 

Obviously,  neither  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram nor  the  farmer's  ability  to  demand  a 
fair  return  Is  working  weU.  As  a  matter  of 
pure  fact,  an  the  chatter  about  bow  welfare 
has  not  worked — and  certainly  it  has  not— 
leaves  most  fanners  even  mors  aware  that 
their  own  pricing  and  market  system  makes 
tlie  cumbersome,  biunbllng  welfare  plan  look 
like  computerized  excellence. 

In  the  past  23  years,  the  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  have  gone  down  Instead 
of  up  on  15  out  of  S4  major  products  The 
faimera  Juatlflably  boast  that  sdenufic  op- 
erations have  boosted  production  many  times 
over  in  most  crops — whUe  allowing  them  a 
struggling  chance  to  stay  somewhere  near 
even  In  actum  returns  on  the  Investment. 

The  burgeoning  production  level  applies  to 
wheat,  especially,  and  that  Is  about  the  only 
thing  that  has  saved  the  wheat  grower  from 
dlsastM-.  The  farm  price  per  bushel  on  that 
most  basic  commodity  In  mid-January  was 
31.7  per  cent  below  the  1M7-49  crop  average. 
But  In  that  same  period,  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  the  farmer — for  dally  living,  farm 
machinery  and  supplies,  taxes,  interest  and 
so  on — has  gone  up  by  69.6  per  cent. 

One  national  source — admittedly  farm- 
oriented  but  even  if  somewhat  discounted, 
nevertheless  showing  a  striking  contrast- 
reported  that  since  1947.  these  changes  have 
been  made  In  otho'  endeavors:  Manufactur- 
ing workers'  Income  has  gone  up  133  per 
cent;  rental  Income  249  per  cent;  business 
and  professional  Income  168  per  cent;  stock- 
holders' dividends  287  per  cent;  creditors'  In- 
terest W6  per  cent;  gross  national  product 
320  per  cent;  farmers'  production  expenses 
140  per  cent;  farmers'  gross  income  66  per 
cent,  and  farmers'  net  Income  only  4.9  per 
cent. 

Despite  the  more  dramatic  Issues  such  as 
Vietnam,  welfare,  city  decay,  crime  In  the 
streets  and  a  misshapen  economy  which 
features  high  unemployment  and  outland- 
ish Inflation  at  the  same  time,  the  farm  Issue 
remains  a  hot  one  in  the  farm  belt  states. 
President  Nixon,  politically  astute,  siu^ly  re- 
alizes that  the  farm  problem  Is  one  of  the 
silent  but  ever-present  factors  in  hH  own 
popularity  decline.  And  one  unassailable  po- 
litical fact  Is  this,  that  of  13  governorships 
taken  away  from  the  Republicans  last  No- 
vember, nme  were  in  agricultural  states  of 
the  heartland,  Arkansas  to  Idaho. 

The  farmers,  right  or  wrong,  blame  what- 
ever poUUclan  Is  available,  and  that  time  It 
happened  to  be  a  R^ubUean  President  and 
administration. 

Some  day,  someone  In  government  will  dis- 
cover that  the  present  system  is  bad  enough 
to  deserve  a  change  from  more  of  the  same. 
Meanwhile,  we  can  hardly  blame  the  farmers 
for  growing  uneasy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  months  ago  during  a  similar 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  to  this  Nation  of  ours, 
I  pointed  out  that  in  this  space-oriented 
age  in  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  Cali- 
fornia has  played  a  major  role,  the  lead- 
ing Industry  in  our  Golden  State  con- 
tinues to  be  agribusiness.  Farming  is  the 
State's  leading  employer,  providing  jobs 
for  183,000  people,  iHtxlucing  an  annual 
farm  income  of  $4.5  billioD  in  the  State 
of  Caiifomia.  ThrcHighoat  the  Nation 
three  out  of  every  10  wage  earners  are 
anployed  by  agricultural  operations  of 
one  sort  or  another  and  the  total  farm 
assets  amount  to  $307  billk>n  or  the 
equivalent  of  about  half  the  market  value 
of  aU  corporation  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 
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Pood  and  fiber  are,  of  course,  basic  to 
our  way  of  life  and  I  think  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  for  the  most  part  we  are  for- 
tunate in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
food  and  clothing.  When  you  compare 
the  cost  of  these  items  to  what  the  same 
tilings  cost  people  in  other  lands,  you 
ean  see  that  the  American  people  are  get- 
ting a  very  fine  bargain.  For  Instance,  ap- 
proximately 16.5  percent  of  the  American 
consumer's  disposable  income  goes  to 
food,  in  Western  Europe  ccmsumers  spend 
25  percent  of  their  Income  on  food  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union  consumers  spend  half 
of  everything  he  earns  to  feed  himself 
and  his  family. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  a 
vast  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment assistance,  can  be  iHx>ud  of  this  ac- 
eomplishment  for  we  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial role  in  cu:hieving  this  very  favor- 
able balance. 

llils  Is  no  time,  however,  for  us  to 
rest  on  our  laurels  and  reduce  the  tjrpe 
of  programs  which  we  have  accomplished 
so  well  In  the  shears  gone  by.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  in  seme  areas  a  reduction  does 
aM}ear  in  evidence.  A  prime  example  is 
the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram of  the  Agricultural  StablUeatlon 
and  Conservation  Service.  The  ASC8  In 
Caiifomia  assisted  an  estimated  30,000 
fanners  during  1970.  Their  program  In- 
volved substantially  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion. Only  a  fraction  of  this,  an  estimated 
|4  million,  went  to  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  now  referred  to  as 
the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  pro- 
gram. This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cooperative  conservation  efforts   which 
this  Nation  sponsors.  Programs  assisted 
under  the  Rural  Envirwunental  Assist- 
ance program  last  year  and  being  helped 
this  year  include  such  things  as  timber 
stand  improvement  on  private  lands,  con- 
struction of  dams  and  wells  for  livestock 
water,  conversion  and  improvement  of 
permanent  pastures,  control  of  noxious 
weeds  and  erosion  problems,  land  leveling 
and  many  other  items.  Nationally  Con- 
gress appropriated  $195  million  for  this 
type  of  effort.  Only  $160  million  of  this 
was  released  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  for  the  owning  fiscal  year  only  $140 
million  is  being  requested.  This  will  mean 
a  substantial  reduction  in  Federal  assist- 
ance for  this  type  of  conservation  pro- 
grams which  are  so  essential  to  our  rural 
environment. 

Specifically  I  would  also  mention  one 
particular  aspect  of  this  program,  namely 
the  conversion  of  croplands  to  grasslands 
and  rangdands.  I  think  all  of  us  would 
support  the  concept  of  reducing  the  acres 
of  land  on  which  surplus  crops  are  raised 
and  converting  them  to  other  purposes. 
This  Is  one  of  the  important  goals  of  the 
Rural  Environmental  Asslstcmce  program 
as  it  converts  these  lands  to  gnisslands. 
If  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  need  for 
these  lands,  ponder  for  a  moment  the 
flgures  cited  by  the  Utader  Secretary  of 
AgricultiH-e,  who  predicted  that  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  this  Nation's  popula- 
tion would  grow  to  somewhere  arotmd 
230  million  people.  During  those  same 
years  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef 
would  increase  from  a  present  113  pounds 
per  year  to  130  pounds  per  year.  With  an 


increasing  pcHiulation  and  an  Increasing 
per  capita  consumption,  we  have  got  to 
increase  our  beef  supply  and  that  means 
more  feeder  cattle  and  that  means  more 
grasslands. 

One  other  aspect,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  SCS  for  a  fine  program,  but  I 
feel  that  they  too  need  additional  support 
for  we  must  more  adequately  meet  the 
conservation  operational  needs  of  the  lo- 
cal soil  conservation  districts  and  we 
must  more  adequately  plan  and  construct 
the  watei-shed  projects  which  will  help 
the  local  districts  carry  out  their  pro- 
grams. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late and  commend  the  loyal  Department 
of  Agriculture  employees  who  are  rnairinp 
these  programs  woiic  and  I  would  also 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  here  today  to 
insure  that  these  faitJhful  workers  are 
given  the  tools  by  which  they  can  carry 
out  this  mission  of  insuring  that  the  con- 
sumer continues  to  have  the  most  favor- 
able cost-benefit  ratio  in  the  world  when 
it  comes  to  comparing  his  investment  In 
his  food  suppUes. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt 
to  spell  out  a  national  farm  program  or 
even  to  highlight  the  kinds  of  things  it 
must  include. 

I  do  want  to  state  my  simple  convic- 
tion that  the  preservation  of  rural  life  in 
tills  country  is  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
much  of  the  strength  of  our  character  as 
a  great  nation. 

An  America  with  its  roots  in  the  soil  is 
a  stable  America.  The  family  farm— not 
the  ghetto — ^is  the  backbone  of  our  coun- 
try. We  must  save  that  way  of  life  and 
keep  people  on  the  land  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent our  Nation  from  becoming  one  giant 
megalopolis  where  rootless  and  alienated 
and  homeless  Americans  live  in  shadows 
of  discontent. 

In  doing  this  we  need  not  deviate  from 
our  concern  for  the  problems  of  urban 
Americans.  Indeed  many  of  the  problems 
are  the  same.  Jobs  are  needed  in  both 
places  just  as  are  housing  and  paved 
streets  and  roads. 

Our  task  is  one  of  bringing  greater  bal- 
ance to  our  urgent  sense  of  renewal  in 
both  the  city  and  the  farmlands  of  oiu- 
country.  We  are  such  a  whole  nation  that 
if  any  one  section  or  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation is  left  behind,  all  America  suffers. 
Some  of  us  have  joined  Congressman 
CoiVER  In  his  bill  to  assist  rural  ai«ts 
and  small  communlUee  in  renovating 
and  beairtlficatian  as  a  force  for  keeping 
people  in  those  areas  and  encouraging 
the  return  of  some  who  have  gone  away. 
Stettllar  efforts  to  Insure  the  staWlity 
of  the  small  and  medlum-siise  farm;  to 
continue  the  amazing  acoompUshmeots 
in  rural  electrification  and  homebuild- 
ing;  and  those  countless  otho-  programs 
of  enriching  our  rural  life  will  demand 
the  best  that  we  can  give  in  Imagination 
and  hard  woiiE. 

Rural  Americans  have  done  a  fine  Job 
for  our  country.  The  average  family  now 
spends  only  17  percent  of  Its  Income  on 
food — the  lowest  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  cmly  fair  that  the  farmer  re- 
ceive parity  <rf  income  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  that  he  has  done  so  much 
to  help. 


Even  more  is  what  he  has  given  to  our 
spirit  as  a  people.  Years  ago  a  novelist 
of  the  Old  Sou  til  wrote  that  the  land 
is  the  only  thkig  worth  fighting  for, 
worth  dying  for;  never  let  it  go." 

That  kind  of  romanticism  may  have 
a  new  reality  in  a  day  when  we  need  to 
reexamine  the  strengths  of  our  nation- 
hood so  that  we  may  preserve  and  pro- 
tect that  which  makes  living  worthwhile. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Sjiealcer.  I  am 
delighted  to  take  part  In  this  discussion 
of  the  needs,  problems  and  opportunities 
of  agrictilture  and  rural  America. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  agriculture  Is  the  most  basic  busl- 
nass  of  all,  and  that  if  agriculture  is  In 
trouble  thie  entire  economy  will  even- 
tually feel  the  effect 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  agriculture 
Ls  in  trouble.  Not  since  the  depression 
years  of  the  early  thirties  have  farm 
prices  sagged  so  low  on  the  pailty  scale. 
Early  this  year  some  farm  leaders 
publicly  said  that  they  felt  the  much 
publicized  "economic  game  plan"  cA  the 
administration  was  simply  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  infl^tjQTi  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  Nation's  rannera. 

But,  the  farmers  of  America — a  mi- 
nority growing  smaller  and  smaller  year 
by  year — are  iMt  the  economic  culprits 
and  should  not  be  made  the  scapegoats 
for  our  industrial  society.  Farmers  suffer 
as  much  as  and  perhaps  more  than 
others  from  the  vicious  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Farmers  and  rural  Americans  also  suf- 
fer from  the  lack  of  many  of  the  amen- 
ities of  life. 

In  this  connection,  the  widespread 
public  attamtion  focused  on  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  environmental 
quality  in  the  past  year  will,  hopefully, 
bear  dividends  for  a  long  time  to  come  in 
the  form  of  greatly  accelerated  technical 
progress  toward  a  better  quality  of  life 
for  all  of  our  citizens,  including  those 
who  live  on  farms. 

Public  opinion  is  a  most  powerful  voice 
in  our  democratic  society.  It  can  move 
mountains  and,  as  most  will  agree,  there 
are  mountains  to  be  moved  if  Ufe  on  the 
farms  of  America  Is  to  be  improved  the 
way  it  should  be  and  this  includes,  the 
environment  in  which  rural  Americans 
also  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 
Included  among  our  numy  environ- 
mental improvement  goals  In  the  decade 
of  the  seventies  should  be:  A  much  faster 
pace  of  rural  development;  Improved 
ways  to  use  our  land,  water,  and  timber 
in  the  light  of  our  tremendous  population 
growth;  a  cleaner  country,  both  In  rural 
and  urban  areas;  and  better  food  and 
water  safety  standards. 

Many  of  the  rural  parts  of  our  Nation 
have  suffered  a  decline  in  recent  years, 
during  which  <«e-third  erf  the  farm  pop- 
ulation moved  away. 

Rural  development  in  the  seventies  can 
and  hopefully  will  be  sparked  by  such 
things  as  new  water  and  sewer  systems 
where  none  exist  today,  better  health, 
and  recreation  services,  and  better  hous- 
ing. These  are  all  rural,  as  well  as  urban 
needs  so  which  must  somehow  be  met. 

Tn  this  connection,  I  understand  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  plans  to 
finance  1,420,000  houses  in  the  next  7 
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years.  And  private  mortgage  flnanoing 
is  expected  to  do  much  more  than  ^at 
toward  improving  rural  housing. 

Similar  moves  are  underway  utiliiing 
both  pubMc  and  private  funds  for  other 
areas  of  rural  need  and  these  revitalising 
efforts  m\ist  not  be  allowed  to  lag.  If  the 
national  economy  Is  to  grow  by  half  a 
trillion  dollars  during  the  seventies,  we 
should  all  work  together  to  see  that  rural 
American  gets  its  rightful  share.  In  spite 
of  all  our  progress,  so  much  more  remilns 
to  be  done  to  provide  rural  America  ^th 
more  of  the  blessings  of  life.  j 

The  way  our  land  and  other  natltral 
resources  are  used  in  the  years  ahead  wUl 
be  keys  to  overcoming  environmental 
problems.  Soxmd,  workable  and  im4er- 
standable  plans  are  needed,  and  niust 
be  formulated  on  the  local  level.  If  the 
best  alternatives  are  to  be  chosen.  M|aiy 
questions  will  have  to  be  answered  prop- 
erly, including:  where  and  how  agrt^ul- 
tural  and  forest  products  are  produeed, 
where  Industry  locates  as  well  as  Ji*Ig- 
ments  about  the  quality  of  aU  new  In- 
dustry; where  highways  run:  how  dtles 
and  towns  grow;  and  where  and  ttow 
wastes  are  disposed  of  tmd  utilized. 

The  goal  of  cleaning  up  America  is 
dally  becoming  harder  to  achieve.  E|ich 
of  our  205  million  people  throws  sWay 
about  7  pounds  of  solid  wastes  each  day. 
Much  of  this  ends  up  In  dumps  or  Just 
scattered  across  the  countryside.  Thie  is 
not  good  for  us  from  either  a  health  or 
esthetic  point  of  view.  j 

An  effective  cleanup  program  in  both 
rural  and  urban  America  can  do  a  lot  to 
overcome  this  problem.  And  much  oj  It 
can  be  done  by  simple  means,  Including 
the  use  of  just  our  hands  and  our  mlUds. 
Another  basic  and  highly  essential 
go€il  to  seek  in  the  seventies  is  a  higher 
standard  of  food  safety — food  free  from 
residues  of  mercury  or  pesticides  or  any 
other  harmful  chemicals,  food  handled 
and  carefully  processed  for  consumption 
according  to  high  levels  of  cleanliness. 

Improving  our  environment  in  the 
seventies  will  be  a  complicated  and  ter- 
ribly difficult  task.  Work  must  continue 
in  the  areas  I  have  mentioned,  and  in 
many  others  such  as  industrial  and  Au- 
tomobile pollution. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  spirit  and  will  to  succeed  ^an 
overcome  great  obstacles — ^move  moiin- 
talns.  if  need  be.  I  am  ocmfldent  that  In 
the  years  sihead  we  can  and  must  make 
great  strides  In  environmental  improve- 
ment; but  must  adopt  more  positive  and 
constructive  programs.  Our  future  health 
and  happiness  together  demand  it. 

So  frequently  mentioned  is  the  fict 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  people  le^ve 
the  rural  areas  each  year  and  move  ii^to 
the  big  cities,  creating  "strip  citlas," 
hundreds  of  miles  long,  filled  with  urban 
blight  and  social  problems.  , 

These  people  move  seeking  jobs  atad 
the  good  life.  They  may  find  Jobs,  but 
they  soon  discover  they  have  left  ^e 
good  life  behind  in  the  rural  area  ttiey 
came  from — where  the  air  they  breatlied 
was  fresh  and  clean  and  safe. 

What  they  find  in  the  megalopolis  is 
splraling,  excessive  taxes,  high  prices, 
crowded  living  conditions,  poor  public 


transportation,  long  distances  to  work 
or  play,  and  general  deterioration. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  for  us 
to  do  something  about  this  trend  toward 
herding-together  in  unbelievably  big 
cities.  If  America  does  not  act  soon,  the 
entire  countryside  will  become  nothing 
but  big  cities  connected  by  interstate 
highways  running  through  empty  land. 
Highways  are  good,  but  empty  land  and 
crowded,  blighted,  polluted,  and  un- 
healthy cities  are  a  menace  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  people. 

One  part  of  the  answer,  in  addition  to 
a  healthy  agricultural  economy,  is  more 
industry  for  our  rural  areas.  We  should 
bring  jobs  to  the  people  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  Moie  Jobs  and  opportu- 
nities must  be  created  where  the  space 
is — In  rural  America. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  with  the  in- 
dustrial progress  we've  seen  in  North 
Carolina  in  recent  years — partictilarly 
in  the  Second  District.  Many  people 
have  worked  hard  to  make  it  possible. 
The  change  we've  seen  is  amazing.  It  is 
far  better  than  many  had  ever  hoped  or 
dreamed  for.  In  fact,  it  is  the  kind  of 
progress  that  made  America  "the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

But,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
resting  on  our  laurels.  We  must  do  what 
we  can  to  combat  the  national  flight  to 
big  cities.  We  must  create  greater  and 
more  meaningful  career  opportunities  for 
all  of  our  children  at  home.  Too  much  of 
oiu-  talent — especially  Just  out  of  oiu- 
schools  and  colleges — is  being  attracted 
to  big  dty  areas  In  other  States. 

And  yet,  the  way  of  life  in  oiu-  area  Is 
something  big  city  businessmen  have  long 
dreamed  of.  Our  recreational  possibili- 
ties are  endless.  There's  hunting  and  fish- 
ing for  the  asking.  There  are  no  traffic 
Jams  to  compare  with  the  usual  big  city 
rush  hour.  There  is  time  and  space  to 
enjoy  life.  Our  people  are  Ood-fearing, 
friendly,  warm,  and  hospitable. 

We  have  space,  plenty  of  it,  to  offer  to 
industry,  and  many  productive  workers. 
Our  people  are  independent — yes,  but  also 
loyal,  dedicated,  conscientious  and  hon- 
est. 

America  can  preserve  the  amenities  of 
living  for  more  of  its  people.  If  it  soon 
wakes  up  and  reverses  the  trend  toward 
concentration  of  masses  of  people  in  big 
cities.  Many  have  already  found  the  way 
to  us.  Let  us  thank  God  for  it.  But  there 
must  be  more  movement  of  industry  to- 
ward Ood's  own  creation — rural  areas, 
and  more  jobs  and  opportunities  for  all 
people  close  to  home. 

liie  only  alternative  appears  to  be  the 
eventual  creation  of  a  megalopolis  so 
polluted  with  ugliness  and  so  filled  with 
poisotK)Us  air  and  water,  and  crime  that 
only  a  few  of  those  who  live  there  can 
be  happy.  America  has  the  land.  Let's  use 
it  wisely. 

Loddng  at  the  problem  of  land-use 
from  another  angle,  we  should  serioiisly 
consider  all  types  of  usage,  including 
tree  farming. 

The  demand  for  timber  to  use  in  a 
multitude  of  ways,  such  as  in  building 
houses  and  business  facilities,  and  In 
producing  paper  and  other  wood  prod- 
ucts can  only  go  one  way  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead — up  and  up  cmd  up. 


This  means  that  the  Nation  will  have 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  privately 
owned  woodlands  and  tree  farms,  in- 
stead of  the  national  forests  of  the  west, 
in  order  to  properly  meet  our  needs.  Con- 
sequently,  there  should  be  an  increased 
opportunity  for  profit  to  those  in  rural 
areas,  including  those  in  our  part  ol 
North  Carolina.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
continuing  need  for  reforestation  pro- 
grams. 

The  substantial  amount  of  our  land  is 
now  being  used  for  timber  production, 
but  there  is  probi^ly  other  Idle  land  thai 
might  profitably  be  put  to  work  in  this 
way.  Of  course,  forest  cultivation  takes  a 
lot  longer  than  other  crops,  but  it's  not 
always  necessary  to  wait  a  whole  genera- 
tion Ijefore  realizing  a  profit. 

Pulpwood  production,  for  example, 
doesn't  take  nearly  so  long  as  production 
of  limiber  for  construction  and,  I  un- 
derstand, they're  trying  to  cut  down  the 
pulpwood  cycle  from  the  present  10  years 
to  only  5  years. 

As  with  other  natural  resources,  the 
population  explosion  practically  guar- 
antees a  steadily  increasing  market  for 
timber.  P\jrestry  people  expect  such  ao 
increase  in  population  that  they  can 
foresee  no  possibility  of  a  slack  off  in  de- 
mand. Each  increase  in  population  has  a 
multiplier  effect  on  the  demand  for  con- 
struction lumber  and  paper  products  of 
all  kinds. 

For  example,  the  American  paper  in- 
dustry now  uses  about  50  million  tons  of 
pulp  a  year.  But,  by  1985  they'll  probably 
be  needing  100  million  tons  a  year. 

Not  only  is  there  a  rapidly  growing 
need  for  timber  in  America,  but  also  in 
many,  many  other  countries  around  the 
globe. 

The  total  world  demand  for  wood  prod- 
ucts is  expected  to  double  by  1985— 
only  14  years  from  now. 

Trade  experts  say  this  will  offer  an  in- 
creasingly good  market  for  American 
timber,  one  in  which  the  United  States 
will  have  a  comparative  advantage  over 
many  nations. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  Is  highly 
Important  for  our  country  to  look  to  agri- 
culture for  larger  and  larger  contribu- 
tions to  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  To- 
bacco, of  course,  already  brings  in  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
and  there  are  other  agricultural  products 
which  could  be  promoted  as  wisely  and 
as  well. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
tobacco  was  America's  first  export  in 
Colonial  days.  Since  then — for  approxi- 
mately 359  years — the  tobacco  trade  has 
made  incalculable  contributions  to  the 
economy,  not  just  of  North  Carolina,  but 
also  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

New  developments  in  forest  products 
at  every,  step — ^production,  harvesting, 
processing,  engineering,  and  recycling  or 
reuse  of  waste  fiber — are  being  worked 
on.  Hopefully  these  developments  will 
contribute  to  more  profits  for  tree  farm- 
ers and  woodland  owners  and  also  to 
environmental  improvement  as  well. 

Environmental  considerations  are  im- 
portant these  days,  and  a  wooded  land- 
scape does  a  whole  lot  to  help  preserve  a 
healthy  environment.  Trees  protect 
against  erosion,  cleanse  the  air,  serve 
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as  a  refuge  for  wildlife,  and  perform 
many  other  tasks  Tltal  to  the  cycle  of 
life. 

Tree  farmers  and  other  owners  of 
woodlands  have  various  avenues  for  ob- 
taining news  of  these  developments,  as 
well  as  other  expert  advice  and  assist- 
ance. One  of  these,  I  am  told,  Is  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  rural  en- 
Tironmental  assistance  program,  which 
gives  high  priority  to  Improved  forestry 
practices  such  as  better  management 
and  reforestation. 

Better  management  of  all  of  our  na- 
tural resources,  including  our  forest  re- 
sources, is  a  vitsil  necessity,  if  we  are  to 
house  and  shelter  our  people  adequately 
in  the  years  ahead. 

And,  better  treatment  for  our  farmers 
and  all  rural  Americans  is  also  a  vital 
necessity,  if  our  country  is  to  advance 
and  prosper  as  it  should  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  entirely  fitting  that  we  are  assembled 
here  at  this  time  to  focus  congressional 
attention  on  the  problena^,  plight,  and 
promises  of  the  American  farmer. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  an 
alarming  paradox.  Farm  production 
costs  are  rising  rapidly,  while  farm  in- 
come is  turning  downward.  These  nega- 
tive economic  factors  are  forcing  a 
migration  away  from  the  farm  at  a  time 
when  farmers  are  being  called  on  to  pro- 
duce even  more  goods  and  services,  be- 
cause of  staggering  population  Increases. 

To  put  it  simply,  unless  the  trends  are 
reversed,  we  are  at  the  brink  of  agricul- 
tural and  economic  disaster,  and  a 
Nation  with  resources  as  rich  as  oiu-s 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

fii  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina, 
the  importance  of  agriculture  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Its  significance  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  50  percent  of 
our  total  land  area  is  in  farms,  and  35 
percent  is  classified  as  cropland.  Ob- 
viously, our  income — derived  primarily 
from  tobacco,  com,  cotton,  peanuts,  soy- 
beans, and  hvestock  products-r-is  a 
vitally-important  contributor  to  the 
total  income  of  the  State. 

Each  of  us  here  has  a  special  interest 
in  agriculture  because  we  know  that  the 
continuing  success  of  agriculture  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  Each  of  us 
shares  a  degree  of  dismay  at  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  imderstanding  the  current 
administration  has  displayed  at  the  ur- 
gency of  the  farm  situation,  and  each  of 
us  shares  an  obligation  to  impress  this 
urgency  upon  Representatives  of  non- 
farm  States. 

Town  and  city  people  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  farm  programs  benefit 
them  as  well  as  fanners.  A  rise  in  farm 
income  benefits  not  only  the  merchants 
along  main  street,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  industrial  workers  as  well.  The 
success  of  agriculture,  in  fact,  affects 
the  lives  of  every  human  being. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  positive  action 
by  the  administration,  I  believe  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  alleviate  the  ciurent  plight 
of  the  farmer — and  indeed,  to  insure  that 
this  comprehensive  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  lives,  continues  to  produce 
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goods  and  services  under  far  more  favor- 
able circumstances. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hardly  a  day  goes  by  without 
the  public's  attention  being  directed  to 
the  problems  in  our  cities  and  urban 
areas,  yet  there  is  very  Uttle  said  about 
the  equally  serious  problems  in  our  rural 
areas.  Economic  Instabihty,  the  lack  d 
jobs,  and  poor  community  services  are 
all  part  of  life  in  rural  America. 

Oiu-  farmers  have  become  more  effi- 
cient In  recent  years  In  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber,  but  the  returns  they 
receive  for  their  work  and  investments 
are  not  adequate.  The  1970  per  capita 
disposable  Income  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion was  only  78  pereent  of  the  Income 
for  the  nonfarm  population.  However, 
Americans  still  pay  less  for  food  than 
any  other  country  in  the  worid.  Only 
16  percent  of  our  disposable  income  is 
spent  for  food,  which  is  the  lowest  per- 
centage in  our  history. 

Coupled  with  infiation,  incomes  for  the 
small-  and  medium-size  farmers  have  not 
kept  pace  with  other  areas  in  the  econ- 
omy. Even  some  ol  the  large  producers 
have  found  themselves  in  trouble  in  years 
of  price  or  crop  decreases. 

Not  only  are  farmers  fighting  for  their 
economic  survival,  with  many  of  them 
being  forced  out  of  business  because  of 
declining  prices,  rising  production  costs, 
and  higher  taxes,  but  their  communities 
are  steadily  deteriorating.  While  the  Na- 
tion's attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  our  rural  c<Hn- 
munities  have  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
attention  and  Interest. 

Rural  Americans  are  faced  with  a  sit- 
uation where  the  increase  in  farming 
efficiency  and  a  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities are  forcing  more  and  more 
people  to  leave  the  countryside  and  seek 
employment  in  the  already  overerowded 
urban  areas. 

The  problems  in  the  rural  communities 
are  very  real. 

More  than  60  percent  of  all  substand- 
ard housing  is  in  rural  areas,  and  nearly 
half  the  poor.  Over  30.000  rurals  towns 
do  not  have  any  water  systems,  and  an 
additional  45,000  lack  adequate  water  fa- 
cilities. Unemployment  has  been  as  high 
as  18  pereent  in  many  areas,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  $12  billion  worth 
of  manpower  leaves  the  countryside  an- 
nually, all  because  of  a  lack  of  jobs.  Med- 
ical services  and  facilities  are  in  short 
supply  with  130  counties  not  having  any 
private  doctors  at  all. 

In  short,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
jobs,  adequate  housing,  industry,  medi- 
cal services,  and  poiblic  facilities  in  nu-al 
America. 

We  must  deal  with  these  problems  in 
a  way  that  will  bring  new  life  and  vital- 
ity and  opix>rtunlty  to  the  55  million  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  2,600  rural  cc«nmu- 
nities. 

I  think  President  Nixon's  special  rural 
development  revenue  sharing  program 
offers  a  realistic  approach  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  depressed  rural  areas.  This 
plan  will  substitute  a  comprehensive  all- 
encompassing  program  of  rural  develop- 
ment for  the  piecemeal  approach  that  is 
presently  being  used  with  little  success. 
It  will  give  the  States  and  local  commu- 


nities more  effective  tools  and  greater  fi- 
nancial resources  for  rural  development. 

As  President  Nixon  said : 

More  money,  plus  more  freedom  to  spend 
It,  plus  better  planning  In  doing  so,  add  up 
to  better  living  for  rural  Americans  and 
brighter  futures  for  niral  oommunltlea. 

Once  giv«i  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sources, I  am  convinced  that  nu-al  peo- 
ple can  handle  their  own  problems  and 
development  more  effectively  than  is  now 
being  handled  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  it 
cannot  be  done  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Local  initiative  and  adequate  financial 
resourees  combined  with  a  minimiiTn  of 
Federal  intervention  are  the  best  way  to 
handle  rural  development. 

It  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problems  and  realize  that 
in  order  to  enhance  the  economic  and 
cultural  values  of  our  small  communities, 
business  and  Industry  must  be  encour- 
aged to  locate  in  rural  areas.  I  believe 
that  revenue  sharing  holds  the  promise 
to  develi^ing  the  resources  and  realizing 
the  potentials  hidden  deep  within  the 
heart  of  our  rural  communities. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  portion  of  western 
minols  which  contains  some  of  the  very 
best  of  American  agricultural  business. 
In  addition  to  farm  in^>lenient  makers, 
we  have  many  successful  and  productive 
farms  in  the  19th  District  of  Illinois. 

It  will  certainly  come  as  no  surprise 
to  the  farmers  that  their  exjjenses  last 
year  increased  faster  than  gross  farm 
income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U5. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
there  was  a  decrease  in  net  farm  Income 
from  the  1969  level.  In  1969  total  net 
farm  Income  in  the  United  States  was 
$16.2  billion  and  in  1970  it  dropped  to 
$15.8  billion. 

Over  the  1960-70  period,  total  cur- 
rent operating  expoiditures  of  farm- 
ers increased  by  50  percent  f  rwn  a  level 
of  $19  billion  to  a  level  of  $27.4  billion. 
Taxes  on  farm  real  esrtate  and  personal 
property  totaled  $2.8  billion  in  1969.  Of 
this.  State  and  local  real  estate  levies 
came  to  $2.3  billion,  11  percMit  over 
1968;  a  further  rise  of  nearly  10  percent 
was  recorded  for  1970. 

Farm  wage  rates  rose  29  percent  from 
1967  to  1970.  Farm  machinery  costs  rose 
38  percent  during  that  same  period  on 
the  wholesale  price  Index.  Of  course,  seed 
costs  will  definitely  rise  in  1971  due  to 
the  com  blight  concern  and  the  demand 
for  certain  hybrids.  F^rm  debt  outstand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  1971  was  6  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago.  And  unfortu- 
nately, farm  real  estate  value  rose  less 
than  2  percent  in  1970,  the  smallest  per- 
centage increase  since  1960. 

With  respect  to  money  costs  and  inter- 
est rates,  there  is  nothing  I  can  say 
except  that  they  were  the  highest  they 
have  been  in  50  years.  And  through  it 
all,  the  American  farmer  still  puts  food 
on  our  tables  for  a  smaller  cost  to  the 
consimier  comparatively  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

I  include  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribime  of  Simday,  March  14, 
1971,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
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Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  Hardin  rep>ottedly 
Is  receiving  an  Increasing  Tolume  of  mall 
from  housewives  and  other  consumer^  pro- 
testing bis  recent  remarks  that  food  Is  a 
bargain  and  that  higher  retail  prices  ire  la 
order.  Hardin  was  quoted  as  saying  In  Dal- 
las last  month  that  he  hopes  food  prlcas  this 
jrear  will  Increase  so  farmers  can  sh^re  In 
higher  returns  for  their  products. 

The  secretary's  critics,  many  of  them,  older 
people  on  fixed  incotnee,  may  now  fln«l  an- 
other target  In  President  Nlzon  himself.  In 
Des  Moines  recently  he  took  up  Hardin's 
theme.  descrlMng  America  as  the  beat-fed 
natlozi  In  tl»  world,  where  the  houfewlfe 
"pays  less  of  her  budget  for  food  than  1^  any 
country  in  the  world." 

The  evidence  supports  the  President  and 
his  secretary  of  agriculture.  The  average 
American  family  last  year  spent  onl}  16.7 
per  cent  of  Its  income,  after  taxes,  for' food. 
This  compares  with  family  food  expendittwes 
of  36  per  cent  of  Income  In  Europe  and  Nearly 
50  per  cent  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  evidence  also  supports  the  adTtilnls- 
tratlon's  contention  that  the  big  majoQlty  of 
American  farmers  do  not  share  equitably  In 
the  national  prosperity.  Statistics  from  Har- 
din's department  Indicate  that  fanners  aver- 
age only  about  three-fourths  of  the  Income 
of  the  rest  of  the  working  populatlori«— and 
this  includes  Income  earned  by  farmer^  from 
part-time  Jobs  oS  the  farm  at  which  a  great 
many  of  them  are  employed. 

Aside  from  the  farmer's  productive  effi- 
ciency, a  basic  reason  why  family  food  ex- 
penditures are  relatively  low  Is  that  the 
nation's  wage  raitee  and  pftrecmal  In^mes 
have  Increased  faster  than  food  pricey.  The 
farmer  periodically  has  to  take  lower  (xrlces 
for  hl«  raw  commodities  while  oonsmnen 
continue  paying  the  same  or  even  l)lgher 
prices  for  processed  foods.  This  Is  because 
the  "middleman's"  markupts  continue  t)o  ilse 
as  costs  of  labor,  packaging,  transportiition, 
and  other  factors  continue  to  escalate.! 

Moreover,  the  housewife  who  findt  her 
weekly  "grocery"  bill  going  up  often  over- 
looks the  fact  that  it  Includes  determents, 
cigarettes,  magazlnea,  hosiery,  phonograph 
records,  and  an  assortment  of  other  non- 
food items  which  the  food  store  also  handles. 

R«oognlzlng  these  factors,  it  must}  also 
be  said  that  part  of  the  cost  of  food  tq  con- 
sumers Is  hidden  m  the  huge  federal  I  farm 
subsidy  program.  Price  tags  on  many]  food 
items  sooner  or  later  would  go  up  l|f  the 
government  stopped  dispensing  the  (4  trillion 
or  more  it  now  spends  annually  to  si^port 
farm  Income.  Consumers  who  think,  they 
have  a  complaint  now  would  really  stream 
If  farm  prices  in  the  market  place  ever  rose 
to  a  level  sufficient  to  give  the  average  farmer 
a  fair  return  on  his  labor,  management  skill, 
and  investment. 

Even  with  the  sudsldles — which  ao^unt 
to  nearly  a  fourth  of  total  annual  net  farm 
Income — a  great  many  farmers  are  not  mak- 
ing It.  The  parity  ratio,  one  m.easure  of  farm 
prosperity  albeit  an  unsatisfactory  o&e,  Is 
down  to  the  lowest  since  the  Depression 
days  of  1933. 

While  the  subsidies  help  to  hold  dowb  tht 
price  of  food,  they  obvio\ialy  have  failed  to 
provide  the  economic  stimulus  to  agricul- 
ture for  which  they  were  designed.  In  «  1068 
campaign  speech  lii.  Nixon  said  he  was  "con- 
cerned" that  farmers  were  so  heavily  depend- 
ent on  the  government  for  their  Uveliiood. 
Since  then  hte  actanlnlsta^tlon  has  had  Noth- 
ing better  to  suggest  than  what  amounts, 
basically,  to  a  continuation  of  the  <sam« 
costly  programs. 

'■'As  the  Tribune  states,  one  basic  rea- 
son why  family  food  expenditure^  are 
relative^  low  is  tshat  the  Nation's  wage 
rates  and  personal  incomes  have  In- 
creased faster  thaa  food  prices.  It  l4  also 


true  that  the  Federal  farm  suDsldy  pro- 
grams which  support  farm  income  have 
helped  to  keep  food  costs  down  to  the 
Individual  consumer,  ^it  these  subsidies 
have  obviously  failed  to  provide  the 
answer  to  the  farmer's  income  proWems. 

The  9 1st  Congress  chose  to  continue 
more  or  less  with  the  same  farm  pro- 
grams which  have  failed  to  provide  the 
answer  thus  far.  This  was  not  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendaition  as  the  Tribune 
article  implies — it  was  a  consensus  deter- 
mination in  a  very  real  sense  and  In- 
volved the  Congress  intimately.  I  am 
hopeful  that  better  ways  can  be  found 
to  attack  the  problem  of  the  farmers  and 
of  our  rural  areas. 

An  outstanding  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject was  contained  recently  In  The  Qalva 
News  of  Galva,  m..  In  the  19th  District. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

Thz  Big  Picrrme — Hklp  roE  Rttkal  PtOBt.XMB 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, by  Monroe  Karmin.  a  member  of  the 
newspaper's  Washington  bureau  who  spe- 
cializes In  urtMtn  affairs,  should  provide  en- 
couragement for  small  towns  In  rural  areas 
throughout   America. 

If  Mr.  Karmin  is  right  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  President  Nixou's  program  for  local 
development  through  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing, the  rural  areas  could  cease  to  be  the 
forgotten  lands. 

It  oould  even  be  a  beginning  of  an  end  to 
heavy  federal  emphEisls  on  programs  for  big 
cities  that  do  nothing  bu£  Increase  these 
tremendous  concentrations  of  populaticn 
and  coinpovmd  the  problems  that  go  with 
too  many  people  in  too  small  a  land  area. 

Mr.  Karmin  says  that  what  "seems  to  be 
afoot  is  a  Nlxonlan  policy  that  would  seek 
to  help  the  big  cities,  or  at  least  be  offered 
In  that  context,  by  keeping  more  people  'down 
on  the  farm'  or  in  smaller  and  m«dlum-8lzed 
cities." 

"As  everyone  knows  the  population  trend 
In  this  country  is  from  the  outlying  regions 
to  the  big  urban  centers.  One  White  House 
insider  says  the  President  wants  to  alow,  or 
perhaps  even  reverse  eventually,  this  flow 
by  funnellng  more  federal  resources  into 
areas  that  are  losing  population. 

"Mr.  Nixon  will  point  out  that  Americans 
live  not  only  In  big  cities,  but  in  suburbs, 
and  medium-sized  cities,  and  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  as  weU,  and  that  all  of  these 
communities  have  problems  that  need  at- 
tention." 

Of  course,  to  counteract  Mr.  Karmln's  In- 
terpretation of  Mr.  Nixon's  68-page  budget 
and  economic  messages  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  there  are  others  by  equally  keen  Wash- 
ington observers  who  aay  the  big  cities  will 
have  their  way  and  craah-fundlng  of  metro- 
politan  aid  programs  will  continue. 

We  would  like  to  put  our  trust  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article.  But  It  Is  hard  to 
vlsttallze  from  a  rural  heartland  that  very 
much  of  any  federal  money  returned  to 
niinola  will  escape  the  dutches  of  Chicago, 
East  St.  Louis,  and  other  metropolitan  areas. 

The  rural  areas  do  not  need  preferred  vast 
federal  spending  on  programs  that  rarely 
accomplish  their  goals.  But  for  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  nation  they  do  need  federal 
recognition  of  tb«  actual  problems  that  exist 
and  equal   opportunity  to  solve  them. 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  what  Is  considered  to 
be  the  most  enlightened,  most  affluent  na- 
tion to  ever  exist,  continues  to  encourage 
tvro-thlrds  of  Its  people  to  use  Just  two  per- 
cent of  Its  land  area — then  spends  bUUons 
m  attempts  to  correct  the  abuses  caused  by 
such  unequal  distribution  of  the  population. 


All  ci  tbe  major  problems  of  this  nation- 
pollution,  ecoloigic&l  Imbalance,  inadequate 
mass  transit  facilities,  lawlessness,  poverty, 
even  corruption  In  government — can  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  cramlng  too  many  people 
Into  too  small  an  area. 

And  while  people  gang  up  in  metropolises, 
like  a  flre-frlghtened  crowd  at  an  emergency 
exit,  small  towns  In  rural  America  die  on  the 
economic  vine  because  they  haven't  the 
pieople  to  be  self-supporting,  nor  the  jobs  to 
attract  additional  people. 

The  whole  paradox  could  be  erased  in  a 
short  time  by  federal  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem and  support  to  correct  it — and  the  cost 
would  be  nothing  like  the  bUl  we  are  having 
to  pick  up  In  a  fruitless  attempt  to  keep  t^ 
major  cities  in  operation. 

A  i»x]gram  of  attractive  federal  tax  bene- 
fits for  Industries  willing  to  locate  In  rural 
areas  would  encourage  many  a  plant  to  leave 
the  big  cities.  And  their  people  would  be 
happy  to  escape  the  problems  that  surround 
them  by  following  their  Jobs.  This  Is  not  a 
nerw  proposal.  Legislation  along  these  lines 
has  been  suggested  at  every  session  of  con- 
gress since  1964. 

Along  with  a  tax  program,  federal  revenue 
would  have  to  be  turned  back  to  niral  com- 
munities to  provide  facilities  they  do  not 
have  now  that  would  become  necessary  to 
handle  population  growth — additional  sew- 
age and  water  capacity,  medical  facilities. 
schools.  Federal  funds  are  already  being  used 
In  each  of  these  fields  now. 

But  first  must  come  the  realization  by 
federal  planners  that  the  rural  problem  is  no 
longer  a  farm  problem.  It  can  not  be  ap- 
proached by  subsidy  programs  aimed — as  Mr. 
Karmin  sa3» — at  "keeping  people  down  on 
the  farm."  The  subsidization  of  agriculture 
is  an  altogether  different  Issue,  and  the  day 
18  not  far  off  when  the  government  will  be 
paying  money  to  assure  production,  not  dis- 
courage It. 

There  Is  a  correlation  between  the  rural 
and  urban  problems,  and  by  solving  the 
plight  of  rural  oommunltles  you  take  a 
major  step  toward  cleaning  up  the  meu 
that  exists  In  the  major  cities. 

As  the  Oalva  News  so  appropriately  re- 
minds us,  the  rural  problem  is  not  just  a 
farm  problem  and  it  cannot  be  solved 
simply  by  subsidy  programs  aimed  at 
keeping  people  down  on  the  farm. 

Now  that  land  values  seem  to  be  level- 
Ing-off,  the  farmer's  hopes  of  paying 
rising  costs  from  increased  borrowing 
capficity  from  his  land  have  been 
diminished.  There  Is  a  great  need  for 
some  direct  relief  from  the  125  percent 
increase  la  the  farmer's  costs  during 
this  generation. 

I  have  j(^ed  today  with  our  distin- 
guished Republican  Wlilp,  the  Honorable 
Leslh  C.  Akends,  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  17th  District  of  Illinois, 
In  introducing  legislation  which  we  feel 
can  have  a  very  direct  and  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  our  farmers,  particularly  oui 
small  farmers.  Our  bill  would  reinstate 
the  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit 
for  small  farmers  on  their  expenditures 
for  buildings,  farm  equipment  and  the 
like  up  to  a  maximum  investment  of  $20,- 
000.  Por  instance,  if  the  farmer  pur- 
chases a  farm  implement  for  $10,000  he 
could  deduct  from  his  tax  bill  a  total  of 
up  to  $700 — the  same  as  he  would  have 
been  able  to  do  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Our  bill 
can  provide  the  needed  stimulus  to  the 
economy  of  rural  America  and  make  pos- 
sible the  improvement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  our  farms  and  equipment.  Prob- 
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ably  no  industry  needs  help  more  than 
the  farmer. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will 
aee  the  great  importance  of  our  rural 
economy  in  connection  with  our  Nation's 
overall  economic  health  and  will  at  an 
early  date  revise  current  law  to  permit 
this  tax  relief  and  economic  stimulus  for 
the  small  farmer-businessman. 

Mr,  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana concerning  the  critical  shortage  of 
health  services  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment,  of  which 
I  am  Chairman,  recently  concluded  hear- 
ings on  proposed  health  manpower  legis- 
lation. Our  hearings  were  not  limited  to 
Washington,  D.C.  The  subcommittee  con- 
ducted hearings  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  In 
Rochester,  Minn.,  and  in  Topeka,  Kans. 
Id  addition,  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee visited  medical  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  health  facilities  across  the  country. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings,  the 
Bubcomxnittee  learned  of  steadily  increas- 
ing manpower  shortages  in  virtually 
every  health  profession.  We  were  ad- 
vised that  today's  shortage  of  physicians 
in  this  covmtry  approaches  50,000  and 
that  the  shortage  of  nurses  is  three  times 
that  number. 

Most  alarming,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  our 
findings  of  a  shocking  maldistribution  of 
health  personnel.  We  found  that  in  many 
isolated  rural  areas,  physicians  and  other 
health  personnel  are  virtually  non-exist- 
ent. For  example,  during  the  hearings  in 
Topeka,  we  learned  of  a  7-year  effort  of 
a  rural  Kansas  community  to  obtain  a 
physician.  Although  members  of  the  com- 
munity have  contacted  over  250  physi- 
cians with  prranlses  of  Immediate  con- 
struction of  a  clinic  with  community 
funds,  their  efforts  have  met  only  failure. 
In  another  Kansas  community,  by  a  rural 
doctor's  own  admission,  farm  animals  re- 
ceive better  care  than  human  beings.  I 
am  saddened — but  not  surprised — to 
learn  of  similar  situations  in  communi- 
ties in  eastern  Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  that  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Piibllc  Health  and  En- 
vironment realize  the  critical  nature  of 
health  manpower  shortages  in  rural 
areas.  We  are  attempting  to  combat  the 
problem  in  every  way  we  know  how.  Por 
example,  last  year  we  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Personnel  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes assignment  of  Public  Health 
Service  personnel  to  areas  which  demon- 
strate shorages  of  health  services.  Ten 
million  dollars  has  been  budgeted  for 
implementation  of  this  emergency  act 
for  fiscal  1972.  E>uring  our  recent  health 
manpower  hearings,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  assured 
the  subcommittee  that  he  intended  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  a  council 
to  determine  critical  shortage  areas,  as 
required  by  the  act,  and  to  Issue  regiila- 
tions  implementing  the  act  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  pro- 
Kram  will  help  alleviate  many  of  the 
manpower  shortages  in  the  district 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  anticipate 


that  the  health  manpower  legislation 
which  we  intend  to  report  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  shortly,  will  contain  Incen- 
tives for  the  training  of  physicians  in 
family  medicine  and  a  program  of  for- 
giveness of  loans  to  physicians  who  sigree 
to  practice  in  areas  which  demonstrate 
critical  healtJti  manpower  shortages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  for  his  sensitivity  to 
the  health  needs  of  rural  America  and 
assure  him  that  our  subccwnmlttee  will 
continue  to  work  with  h<m  in  an  effort 
to  alleviate  one  of  our  country's  most 
demtmdlng  problems. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is 
the  matter  with  rural  America  that  a 
strong,  healthy  commercial  family  farm 
structure  will  not  cure.  It  Is  within  the 
province  of  this  Congress  to  revitalize 
rural  America,  by  Insuring  the  farmer 
parity  of  income,  equal  to  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

The  commercial  family  farm  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  the  foundation  of  the  most 
progressive  and  efficient  agriculture  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  has  contributed 
to  the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation, 
provided  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for 
domestic  consumption  and  relief  of 
himger  over  the  worid.  We  reaffirm  our 
traditional  support  of  the  commercial 
family  farm  unit  and  urge  that  all  pro- 
grams and  policies  be  constituted  and 
implemented  to  protect  and  promote  the 
well-being  and  continuance  of  the  com- 
mercial family  farm. 

Although  the  agricultural  horlzcm  is 
somewhat  clouded  by  many  factors, 
which  at  times  are  more  political  than 
ec^momlc,  one  fact  Is  quite  clear — agri- 
culture is  undergoing  a  change. 

Agriculture,  and  therefore  the  farmers 
that  comprise  it,  have  a  real  decision  to 
make.  By  their  actions  will  they  p)ave 
the  way  for  an  industrialized,  corporate 
structure  or  continue  on  the  road  of  the 
commercial  family  farm?  This  is  not  to 
say  that  contracts  or  growers'  agree- 
ments and  integration  do  not  have  a 
place  in  the  family  farm  structure — they 
do,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  moving 
force — as  long  as  their  goal  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  economic  position  of  the  farm- 
er. If  such  marketing  methods  are  to  be 
tools  to  improve  the  profit  position  of 
large  corporations  which  have  invested 
in  agriculture,  T  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
results  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  agri- 
culture, the  family  farm  or  the  general 
public. 

The  number  of  farms  and  the  amount 
of  land  In  farm  use  continue  to  decline. 
DSDA  reports  that  It  expects  about 
2,876,000  farms  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  during  1971.  That's  down  1.5  per- 
cent from  the  1970  total,  26  percent  beloiw 
a  deoade  earlier  and  the  smallest  number 
since  the  1870's.  The  size  of  farms,  esti- 
mated at  389  acres  for  1971,  Is  up  from 
383  acres  last  year  and  306  acres  in  1961. 

Both  of  these  trends  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue, but  at  a  slower  rate.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  not  only  slow  down,  but 
that  the  trend  could  be  reversed  in  the 
decade  of  the  70's.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  that  all  problems  in  agriculture 
or  rural  America  can  be  served  by  simply 
moving  htmian  resources  out,  off  the  land 
and  away  from  rural  areas. 


Fewer  farms,  or  larger  farms,  may 
solve  some  of  the  economic  ills  at  farm- 
ing, but  it  will  not  8(dve  the  ecooomlc 
and  social  problems  of  rural  areas  or 
help  alleviate  the  urban  crisis  that  has 
been  a  result  of  such  migratk>n  in  the 
past.  I  believe  it  was  Whitney  Young,  the 
late  Chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition, 
who  said: 

The  problems  of  rural  areas  today  become 
the  urban  ptrjblems  of  tomorroir. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  country 
needed  the  migration  of  people  from  soil 
to  city  to  sustain  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, but  I  submit  that  with  unemploy- 
ment reaching  increasingly  higher  levels, 
economic  opportunities  no  longer  lie  in 
the  metropolitan  areas.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  age  of  automated  manu- 
facturing with  its  low  requirement  for 
unskilled  labor. 

Farm  programs  designed  to  assist  the 
family  farmer  must  be  continued  and 
Improved  if  economic  oppcrtunitles  are 
to  remain  in  rural  America.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  "countryside  UBJL" 
that  a  little  Increased  profit  in  agricul- 
ture won't  cure.  With  increased  profits 
wUl  come  Increased  opportunities  for 
rural  peoi^.  Money  now  allocated  in 
grants  to  States  for  rural  development 
might  be  better  q?ent  In  improving  farm 
ino(»ne. 

Disposable  personal  income  —  after 
taxes — per  capita  of  the  farm  populaticm 
was  $2,633  in  1970.  The  ratio  of  average 
disposable  income  of  farm  people  to 
nonfarm  people  was  about  78  percent. 

This  gives  some  idea  why  farm-to-city 
migration  has  slowed  down  in  the  past 
few  years.  Improvement  Is  always  good — 
but  it  Is  not  good  enough.  We  will  be 
watching  the  nesw  farm  programs  as  they 
are  administered  during  the  next  3 
years  to  see  if  they  can  improve  upon  the 
record  of  the  previous  4  years  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

A  viable  family  ag^'iculture  Is  essential 
to  rural  development.  Rural  communities 
win  not  be  able  to  exist  on  new  factories 
moving  to  rural  an»&.  Rural  communi- 
ties will  be  lucky  to  attract  oob  new 
manufacturer  and  most  won't  have  any 
industrial  development.  Communities 
that  depend  upon  one  type  of  manufac- 
turing as  the  sole  source  of  off-farm  em- 
ployment are  not  balanced  economically 
and  suffer  with  the  upe  and  downs  of 
that  Industry.  To  have  real  growth  In  ru- 
ral America,  agriculture  must  be  eco- 
nomically strong  to  provide  a  balanced 
economy  and  prosperity  for  Main  Street 
in  the  rural  towns  of  the  United  States. 

The  productivity  of  American  agricul- 
ture Is  the  envy  of  people  aroimd  the 
world.  The  land-grant  college  system 
of  this  Nation,  with  its  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Research  and  Educational  Serv- 
ice, has  brought  the  newest  in  Improved 
varieties  and  advanced  practices  to 
farmers  regardless  of  financial  status. 
The  rapid  adoption  of  technology  and 
an  efficient,  well-organized  and  managed 
system  of  production  provide  consumers 
with  a  variety  of  products  that  requires 
the  smallest  proportion  of  disposable  In- 
come of  any  nation.  We  believe  that 
American  farmers  have  the  capability  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation in  this  country  and  helping  to  feed 
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the  growing  world  population.  Thl^  can 
become  a  reality  only  If  the  farmer  re- 
ceives the  cost  of  production  plus  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  his  labor,  management 
and  investment. 

All  efforts  should  be  continued  to  seek 
new  cost-reducing  methods.  It  mu6t  be 
recognized,  however,  that  cost  reduction 
alone  does  not  g\iarantee  an  ade<)uate 
level  of  income.  Most  gains  from,  this 
source  have,  in  fact,  accrued  to  AmeHcan 
consumers.  Greater  efficiencies  that  lead 
to  lower  costs  of  production  cannct  be 
expected  to  solve  the  income  problems 
of  agriculture.  There  must  be  a  continu- 
ation of  farm  programs  to  ease  adtiust- 
ments  in  this  sector  and  to  stablllM  and 
improve  farm  prices  and  income. 

My  farmers  in  southern  Illinois  \vant 
and  need  a  better  break.  We  must  push 
hard  to  help  them  and  their  fallow 
farmers  in  this  great  country.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wafct  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
efforts  of  American  agriculture,  and  par- 
ticularly the  thousands  of  Americana  who 
have  made  it  one  of  the  most  important 
sectors  of  our  economy. 

Just  in  case  my  urban  colleagues  do 
not  realize  it,  I  would  like  for  them  to 
remember  some  of  these  statistics.  Tihere 
are  3  million  producing  farms  iij  the 
United  States,  employing  more  thah  4.6 
million  workers.  This  is  more  than  the 
combined  employment  in  transportation, 
public  utilities,  the  steel  industry,  and  the 
automobile  industry. 

Three  out  of  every  10  Jobs  In  America 
In  private  employment  are  related  td  ag- 
riculture. And  8  mlUlon  people  have;  Jobs 
storing,  processing,  and  merchandising 
the  products  of  agriculture,  while  an()ther 
6  million  provide  the  supplies  our  f  arpiers 
use. 

The  total  gross  agricultural  asse^  of 
America  exceeds  $307  billion,  which  is 
two-thirds  the  value  of  ciu-rent  assets 
of  all  corporations  in  the  United  Smtes, 
and  one-half  the  market  value  of  all  cor- 
porate stocks  on  the  New  York  Stoc^  Ex- 
change. I 

So  farming  is  not  only  essential  to 
America,  it  is  one  of  its  biggest  industries. 

I  Just  wamt  all  my  urban  colleagues  to 
remember  the  Importance  at  stake  when 
they  vote  on  programs  for  rural  and  farm 
areas.  j 

I  get  the  impression  too  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  fail  to  realize  not 
only  the  importance  of  agriculture,  but 
the  economic  impact  it  has  on  Amarica. 

American  fanners.  I  might  add,  are  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  In  the  1^60's, 
when  output  per  man  hour  in  nonagri- 
cultural  industry  increased  only  3  per- 
x:ent  a  year,  productivity  in  agriculture 
Increased  by  8  percent  a  year.  ]  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  farmworker  in  America  pro- 
duces enough  commodities  of  food,  fiber, 
and  other  produce  for  himself  and  44 
other  Americans.  , 

Five  percent  of  our  population  are 
strictly  farmers — yet  these  people  are 
feeding  not  only  206  million  Americans, 
but  a  sizable  portion  of  the  world,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  detlar- 
int  Friday  as  "Salute  to  Agriculture,"  As 
a  farmer  myself.  I  certainly  appreciate 
hxa  interest.  But  I  sure  wish  he  would  do 
more  than  make  meaningless  platitudes 


toward  our  people.  I  wish  he  would  adopt 
a  Oovemment  policy  of  helping  farmers 
and  the  agricultural  industry.  I  wish  he 
would  help  the  farmers  overcome  what 
has  been  the  worst  3  years  in  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  notice  that  farm 
parity  decreased  again  last  month  to  69. 
It  means  the  farmers  are  not  getting  the 
fair  share  of  their  services.  It  means  that 
his  net  return  on  net  invested  capital  is 
far  lower  than  that  received  by  the  rest 
of  industry. 

The  American  farmer  is  proud  of  his 
accomplishments.  But  he  wants  a  fair 
shake,  too. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend colleagues  John  Mklchxr,  Keith 
SKBELicrs,  Neal  Smith,  and  John  Zwacb 
for  sponsoring  this  farm  and  ranch 
f  onmi  in  the  House. 

The  problems  faced  by  agricultural 
and  runil  America  are  many  and  com- 
plex. The  remarkable  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer  belies  the  difficulties 
which  continue  to  beset  our  agricultural 
Industry. 

We  are  still  experiencing  the  extended 
backlash  of  conversion  over  the  last  cen- 
tury to  an  urban,  industrialized  society. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  noble  and  virtuous 
farmer  continues  to  feed  the  Nation,  but 
incredibly  he  produces  more  with  less 
land  and  fewer  workers. 

As  economies  of  scale  are  making  the 
survival  of  the  individual  small  farmer 
ever  more  difficult,  his  children  are  mov- 
ing to  the  larger  ciUes  and  towns  to  pur- 
sue less  arduous  and  more  profitable  em- 
ployment. Caught  in  the  economic 
squeeze,  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
weather,  and  aware  of  his  precarious 
position,  the  American  farmer  looks  to 
his  Oovemment  for  some  assurances  of 
security  In  return  for  the  risks  he  takes 
to  feed  our  growing  population. 

The  support  which  we  give  to  American 
agriculture  is  in  the  highest  interests  of 
this  Nation,  for  a  productive  agricultural 
industry  literaUy  gives  the  Nation  the 
energy  to  achieve  excellence  in  all  other 
areas  of  national  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shifts  in  population  and 
migration  over  the  last  century  have 
been  reflected  in  the  changing  composi- 
tion of  the  House.  Many  of  us  now  repre- 
sent districts  which  are  primarily  urban 
or  suburban.  But  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  focus,  as  we  are  doing  today,  on  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  rural  and 
agricultural  America.  Its  importance  to 
our  future  and  the  future  of  this  planet 
can  never  be  overestimated. 

Mr,  KASTENMKIF.R.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  made  of  the  recent  an- 
nounconent  continuing  dairy  price  sup- 
ports at  85  percent  of  parity  for  the  com- 
ing year.  No  one  who  is  interested  in 
dairying  can  deny  that  this  was  an  im- 
provement over  Secretary  Hardin's  ear- 
lier announcement  which  would  have 
permitted  these  supports  to  drop  to  80 
percent  of  parity  now  and  to  an  even 
lower  figure  by  April  1,  1972. 

In  spite  of  this  pronouncement  there 
are  still  a  number  of  unsettled  areas  re- 
quiring Government  action  which  siffect 
dairying. 

First  among  these  is  the  special  school 
milk  prc^ram.  President  Nixon's  budget, 
as  submitted  to  Congress,  called  for  no 


money  for  this  program  for  next  year.  He 
contended  that  the  program  is  being 
phased  out.  Yet  one  finds  only  a  modest 
drop  in  its  usage  as  some  schools  switch 
from  a  milk  program  to  a  complete  lunch 
program. 

Congress  has  long  felt  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  continued.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  so  express  itself  again  this 
year.  However,  this  must  be  done  in  such 
a  forceful  way  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  will  be  mandated  to 
release  the  necessary  funds,  instead  of 
attempting  to  hold  them  up  as  they  have 
done  in  other  years. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  are  a  con- 
cern to  our  Nation's  dairy  farmers  and 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. Unlike  most  other  items  any 
American-produced  dairy  item  which  Is 
replaced  by  an  import  is  likely  to  have 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Conunodity  Cred- 
it Corporation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  ob- 
vious fact  we  have  seen  dairy  imports  in- 
crease to  the  point  where  they  replace 
approximately  2  bilUon  pounds  of  milk, 
more  than  double  the  import  level  of 
1964. 

Currently  the  Tariff  Commission  Is 
holding  hearings  on  one  of  the  worst 
import  offenders — cheese  costing  over  47 
cents  a  pound.  I  do  not  want  to  prejudge 
what  they  may  recommend  as  a  result  of 
such  hearings,  but  I  am  concerned  that 
the  President  may  ignore  their  fln<iiT\gB 
as  he  did  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Last  sununer,  the  Tariff  Commiscion 
held  hearings  on  four  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. They  recommended  quotas  of  zero 
on  three  of  these  items  and  a  very  nomi- 
nal aimual  quota  on  the  fourth.  President 
Nixon,  in  his  establishing  of  quotas,  set 
them  far  higher  than  these  recommenda- 
tions, as  well  as  far  higher  than  his  own 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  recommended. 
Based  on  these  actions  I  am  concerned 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  *^o  the 
detriment  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  final  area  In  which  I  feel  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  farmer  is  being  ignored  is  that 
of  research.  Over  10  years  ago  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  USDA,  pointed 
out  the  need  for  a  dairy  cattle  research 
laboratory.  In  1968,  a  study  of  theirs 
showed  a  potential  benefit  of  $92  for 
every  $1  of  annual  operating  cost  and 
recommended  that  it  be  built.  Since  1963 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  had  a 
standing  offer  to  provide  a  site  free  of 
charge  for  this  facility. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  favorable  evi- 
dence, it  has  not  been  approved.  In  this 
10-year  period  other  livestock  and  crop 
laboratories  have  been  built.  This  is  fine. 
From  the  reports  I  receive  they  are  prov- 
ing a  great  benefit  to  their  type  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  proposed  dairy  cattle  research 
laboratory  could  do  the  same  for  dairy- 
ing. The  needed  planning  funds  for  it 
should  be  provided  this  year. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  FARM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iow«   'Mr.  SMrTH),   is  recognized   for 

1  hour.    

Mr.  SMITH  (rf  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  co- 
operated in  this  second  and  also  in  the 
first  "Farm  Day"  in  the  House.  This  bi- 
partisan effort  to  draw  attention  to  the 
facts  that  exist  in  agriculture  will  not  in 
and  of  itself  provide  the  needed  adjust- 
ments in  prices  and  financial  structure, 
but  it  will  at  least  make  our  colleagues 
and  some  others  more  aware  of  the  facts 
that  are  necessary  for  proper  smd  ra- 
tional distribution  of  the  various  issues 
that  come  before  the  Congress  either  in 
the  form  of  legislation  or  In  the  form 
of  our  oversight  power  relative  to  the 
administration  of  existing  laws. 

I  think  the  first  Farm  Day  on  March  1 
was  successful.  Upon  scheduling  that 
Farm  Day,  it  has  been  alleged  that  peo- 
ple in  the  executive  branch  took  notice 
of  it  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
\rtiy  the  President  went  to  my  congres- 
sional district  on  that  very  day  and  give 
some  attention  to  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. Here  we  are  2  months  later  for 
another  Farm  Day  and  on  yesterday  the 
President  made  a  radio  speech  promising 
to  support  some  of  the  things  we  have 
been  demanding  Including  release  of 
funds  for  the  rural,  water  and  sewer  pro- 
gram and  a  recognition  of  the  farm  price 
cost  squeeze.  Whether  the  President's 
actions  were  a  result  of  our  activities  on 
the  "Hill"  or  not  is  somewhat  beside 
the  point  and  for  whatever  reason  he 
to<*  these  actions,  I  am  glad  to  see  his 
attention  to  the  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  attention 
on  these  two  occasions.  I  have,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  have,  received  more 
questions  from  our  colleagues  relative  to 
the  farm  situation  and  Indicating  some 
additional  awareness  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong. 

To  be  sure  any  investigation  of  statis- 
tics on  prices  and  costs  do  show  that 
not  only  Is  something  wrong,  but  that 
in  fact  so  much  is  wrong  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  even  worse  off  than  he  was 
during  the  depression  In  the  1930's.  Al- 
though parity  may  not  be  a  completely 
accurate  barometer,  the  American 
fanner  received  81  percent  of  parity  dur- 
ing the  depression  and  only  67  percent 
now.  and  even  after  some  allowances  for 
wme  adjustments  in  the  comparison 
niechanlsm  it  would  obviously  still  leave 
the  farmer  worse  off  than  he  was  during 
the  depression  as  a  relative  matter  and 
I  ask  you  who  else  in  the  United  States 
is  worse  off  than  they  were  during  the  de- 
pression. Perhaps  we  should  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  statistics  that  show  what 
Is  going  on. 

Parity  or  a  fair  price  for  com  cxaa.- 
P*red  to  things  farmers  buy  during  the 
I'lO-H  period  was  $2.50  per  bushel. 
Uttag  the  1947-49  base  period,  it  was 
»l.77.  Cash  com  in  Chicago  today— In 


the  mailcet  year  following  blight  and 
drought  which  cut  farmer's  production — 
is  less  than  $1.50.  Parity  for  wheat  in 
the  1910-14  period  was  $3.44,  for  the 
1947-49  period  it  was  $2.82.  Cash  wheat 
today  In  Kansas  City  is  $1.55.  Parity  for 
soybeans,  for  the  1910-14  period  was 
$4.01.  For  the  1947-49  period.  It  was 
$3.78.  Cash  soybeans  in  Chicago  today 
are  $2.94.  Prices  of  other  products  indi- 
cate a  similar  severe  slide  when  meas- 
ured on  a  parity  basis  which  compares 
them  with  the  prices  of  products  farmers 
must  buy  to  produce  these  products. 

Under  some  of  the  food  distribution 
programs,  the  Agriculture  Department 
purchases  food  products  on  behalf  of 
hungry  people,  schools,  and  others. 
Naturally  they  try  to  purchase  those 
that  are  the  biggest  bargain  and  Increase 
purchases  when  prices  are  lower.  Pork 
purchases  are  the  highest  they  have  be«] 
at  anytime  since  1956.  It  Is  anofiier  way 
of  saying  that  hogs  have  reached  the 
lowest  level  since  1956  and  a  look  at 
agricultural  statistics  and  market  re- 
ports bear  this  out.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  taxes  on  farmland — most  of  It 
goes  to  pay  for  schools — has  almost  dou- 
bled in  the  last  5  years  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  areas  in  the  coimtry. 

The  demand  for  capital  with  which  to 
farm  has  Increased  very  rapidly  at  the 
same  time  that  Interest  rates  have  been 
increasing.  With  the  Investment  required 
to  farm  today,  almost  no  farmer  could 
be  expected  to  farm  without  using  bor- 
rowed capital.  Many  average  family 
farms  used  $300,000  of  capital  goods.  The 
average  of  the  whole  United  States  In 
1970  was  $85,000.  ITils  cwnpared  with  an 
average  capital  outlay  of  $45,000  In  1960. 
With  interest  rates  twice  as  high  and  the 
capital  required  twice  as  high,  this  means 
that  the  farmer  must  receive  four  times 
as  much  income  for  allocation  to  interest 
or  the  use  of  money  but  that  income  sim- 
ply was  not  forthcoming. 

Another  way  to  measure  what  has 
happened  in  this  regard  is  to  look  at  the 
return  on  the  Investment.  The  return  on 
Investment  has  dropped  from  10  percent 
In  1950  down  to  6  percent  now  and  that 
return  does  not  provide  any  allowance 
for  labor  and  management.  In  other 
words  the  average  farmer  receives  6  per- 
cent on  the  Investment,  Including  bor- 
rowed capital  which  cost  more  than  6 
percent,  and  had  to  provide  his  own  liv- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family  and  his 
contribution  to  his  community  from  that 
6  percent.  Obviously  in  many,  if  not 
most  cases  these  family  farmers  re- 
ceived less  than  they  would  have  if  they 
would  have  put  their  money  Into  Gov- 
ernment bonds  and  sat  around  all  year 
instead  (rf  farming. 

To  look  at  it  another  way,  the  aver- 
age farm  family  which  works  60  hours 
per  week  at  hard  labor  received  only  two- 
thirds  as  much  income  for  their  60  hours 
of  hard  work  as  they  would  have  been 
eligible  to  receive  had  they  been  on  wel- 
fare in  New  York  City.  We  hear  a  lot 
about  reforming  wdfare  and  getting 
people  back  to  work.  Well.  I  say  it  is  time 
we  pay  swne  attention  to  those  who  are 
now  trying  to  eke  out  a  living  and  pro- 
duce some  goods  that  the  Nation  and 
the  world  needs  and  to  some  how  give 


them  a  chance  to  secure  their  fair  share 
of  our  national  production 

Some  may  say  that  with  inflation,  dol- 
lar figures  today  are  not  comparable  and 
that  some  of  the  statistics  I  have  used 
would  not  apply.  Although  I  have  tried  to 
select  those  where  a  fair  comparison  can 
be  made,  just  to  make  doubly  sure  let  us 
look  at  the  farm  income  comparison  in 
constant  dollars.  If  we  use  1969  dollar 
values,  when  farm  income  was  $16  bil- 
lion total,  measured  In  those  same  dol- 
lars— 1950  Income  would  be  $20  billion. 
In  other  words  farmers  lost  25  percent  In 
income  in  constant  dollars  in  a  20-year 
period  and  at  the  same  time  that  other 
segments  of  our  society  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest  received  increased  incomes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  processors  and 
retailers  of  these  farm  products  received 
2000  percent  more  on  ttielr  Investment  In 
1970  than  did  the  farmer.  This  kind  of 
result  might  be  expected  if  farming  were 
an  inefficient  Industry  but  everyone  ad- 
mits that  farming  today  Is  the  most  effi- 
cient of  all  our  industries  In  the  United 
States  and  has  made  the  greatest  prog- 
ress toward  efficiency.  In  other  words, 
efficiency  Is  being  penalized. 

Of  course,  consumers  cantK>t  be  over- 
looked. They  do  have  a  stake  first  In 
having  an  abundance  available  at  what- 
ever prices  may  be  required,  and  second 
in  securing  It  at  a  fair  price.  The  precent- 
age  of  distribution  of  consumer  Income 
received  by  the  farmer  for  his  raw  prod- 
ucts in  1947  was  11  percent.  It  dropped 
to  8%  percent  In  1950.  6V4  percent  in 
I960,  and  slid  on  down  to  4  percent  In 
1970.  And.  yet  I  hear  some  of  my  col- 
leagues making  antlfarm  soeeches  and 
trying  to  blame  the  farmer,  because  food 
costs  are  not  even  cheaper.  It  seems  like 
the  more  benefit  some  people  receive,  the 
less  they  appreciate. 

The  annual  campaign  to  deride  the 
farmers  and  to  preach  hate  toward  the 
farmer  and  to  want  to  deny  the  agricul- 
tural community  the  cooperation  of  gov- 
ernment In  assuring  them  some  kind  of 
Income  while  they  are  producing  such  an 
abundance  is  about  to  begin  again.  ITiey 
will  distort  the  figures  again  this  year. 
Farmers  are  being  asked  to  produce  so 
much  that  even  St  ttiere  Is  another  dry 
year,  there  will  be  plenty  of  food  for 
oonsimiptlon  and  export.  In  reality,  he 
Is  also  being  asked  to  produce  more  at  his 
own  peril  because  even  a  normal  crop 
will  result  in  a  drastic  slide  In  his  re- 
turn and  Inevitably  result  In  prices  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  production.  But  how 
many  <rf  those  who  want  to  be  assured 
of  an  abundance  of  food  are  recognizing 
the  equities  and  also  providing  for  pro- 
tection to  the  farmer  In  the  event  of  an 
overproduction?  In  fact,  they  want  to 
do  t*je  opposite.  Some  are  calling  for  big 
slashes  in  the  programs  designed  to  give 
some  stability  and  in  doing  so  they  take 
the  total  cost  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  allege  that  It  all  goes  to 
farmers.  They  divide  it  by  the  number  of 
farmers  and  talk  as  if  each  farmer  re- 
ceives It  in  cash-  Such  patently  unfair 
and  fradulent  attacks  are  an  annual  af- 
fair even  by  those  who  know  that  50 
percent  of  the  USDA  budget  is  for  bene- 
fits to  consumers  and  the  general  public. 
The  USDA  budget  includes  our  domestic 
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food  distribution  programs,  relateq  to 
foreign  affairs,  health  protection  ac- 
tivities, Including  meat  Inspection  and 
detection  of  traces  of  pesticides  and  other 
materials  in  milk  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts. It  also  Includes  money  needed  to 
police  honest  labeling  and  packaging. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  vote  which  you 
might  want  to  look  at  in  the  Conckes- 
siOHAL  Rkcoko  of  lifay  27,  1969.  On  ihat 
occasion,  two  appropriation  bills  were  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  same  day. 
The  same  people  who  had  only  a  couple 
of  years  previously  voted  to  rediKe  the 
price  of  wheat  to  processors  by  paying 
for  some  of  it  from  the  Treasury,  voted 
then  to  only  make  partial  payments  to 
those  who  had  produced  most  of  the 
wheat.  Within  2  hoiirs.  there  was  another 
vote  on  an  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  covering  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. An  amendment  to  that  bill 
using  the  identical  wording  that  had 
been  attached  to  the  farm  bill  would 
have  limited  postage  stdisidies  for  the 
slick  magazine.  On  that  vote  155  Members 
who  had  voted  the  curb  on  farm  pro- 
ducers did  a  flip-flop  and  voted  against 
the  same  curb  on  publishers.  It  leads  one 
to  ask,  "what  is  important  in  this  coun- 
try?" Are  the  producers  of  food  no  lotiger 
appreciated?  I 

I  suppose  some  lack  of  understanfllng 
could  be  expected  due  to  the  i&ct  that 
so  many  no  longer  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  food  production.  Hundred*  of 
thousands  of  children  in  this  ooulitry 
have  never  even  seen  a  cow  or  a  hog. 
When  their  political  leaders  paint  (uch 
false  pictures  of  farmers  as  if  they  Vere 
a  special  privilege  class,  many  r«sdly 
have  no  way  of  knowing  any  better.  H^ie 
nearest  thing  they  have  to  getting  an 
education  Is  when  one  of  these  former 
farmers  moves  in  next  door.  The  prob- 
lem here  Is  that  most  of  those  that  i  mi- 
grate from  the  farms  go  to  the  ghjetto 
areas.  They  are  the  ones  that  are,  the 
least  prei)ared  to  compete  for  the  better 
Jobs.  They  may  have  been  a  Very 
skilled  farmer,  but  in  the  life  of  city 
work,  most  of  them  are  common  laborers 
or  unemployed. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  here 
today  that  it  Is  time  for  America  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice  of  what  is  going  on 
down  on  the  farm.  The  prices  of  the 
things  that  fanners  buy,  including  elec- 
trical equipment,  fertilizer,  chemicals, 
clothing,  petroleum  products,  tires, 
tnicks,  msu;hinery,  and  all  the  rest  tiave 
increased  constantly  and  rapidly  while 
the  price  of  the  farmer's  products  has 
been  going  down.  The  squeeze  has  not 
been  greater  since  the  days  of  the  ereat 
depression  and  some  way  must  be  fqimd 
so  that  this  segment  of  our  population 
which  has  made  a  great  contribution 
can  come  closer  to  receiving  its  fair  share 
of  the  national  income. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will!  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  at  loiwa.  I  yield  tx><  the 
gentlonan  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gefttle- 
oian.  I  was  oommenttng  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  that  when  we  elim- 
inated the  Investment  tax  credit  it  was 
a  very  ill-advised  move.  In  my  judgnlent, 
both  for  American  Industry  and  for 
American  agriculture. 


I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is 
as  conscious  as  any  other  Member  here 
of  the  technological  advances  In  agricul- 
ture and  of  the  fact  that  American  ag- 
riculture has  taken  the  lead  throughout 
the  world  in  productivity.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  c«ialnly 
true. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  have  this  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon.  I  remember  thtit  In 
1959  and  1960  he  was  one  of  the  12  Mem- 
bers who  met  day  after  day  after  day 
trying  t»  figure  out  new  approctches  to 
farm  programs.  It  was  partly  through 
those  meetings  that  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram emerged,  not  as  the  ideal  program 
but  as  8<xnethlng  realistic  which  oould 
be  sold. 

The  gentleman  at  that  time  was  a 
great  promoter  of.  and  still  Is,  various 
ideas  on  farm  bargaining  sjid  those  kinds 
of  programs  which  permit  fsuTners  to 
adjust  their  own  supply  to  demand. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
comments. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  now  wish  to  give  recognition  to  the 
contribution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  I  have 
followed  his  leadership  in  nimierous 
areas  concerning  which  he  Is  tm  expert.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  reference  to 
the  restoration  of  bargaining  powers  to 
the  farmer:  had  we  been  able  to  do  that, 
I  think  we  would  have  advanced  a  long 
way  toward  the  solution  of  agriculture's 
problems.  As  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
our  attempts  in  that  direction  have  been 
countered  by  opposition  from  those  who 
would  be  hurt  should  the  farmer  acquire 
bargaining  powers.  Because  the  farmers 
are  so  numerous,  and.  so  prolific  in  their 
bargaining  activities.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible for  them  to  gain  any  cogent  bar- 
gaining power.  The  market  is  unreliable, 
therefore  they  take  the  price  they  can 
get.  often  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year; 
they  find  that  financing  is  difficult.  As  an 
alternative,  we  have  been  forced  to  resort 
to  agriciiltural  programs. 

Returning  to  the  previously  mentioned 
problem  of  agricultural  technology,  we 
must  recognize  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  technological  superiority  in  this 
coimtry.  In  my  opinion,  a  return  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  would  be  extremely 
helpful  to  the  farmers  of  this  coimtry 
by  aiding  them  in  the  purchase  of  the 
equipment  that  they  need  so  desperately 
In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  advancing 
technology.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  certainly  agree. 
I  know  the  gentleman  was  one  of  the  few 
who  worked  very  hard  a  few  years  ago  to 
keep  the  $25,000  investment  tax  credit 
at  least.  I  think  that  was  very  helpful.  In 
fact,  it  would  take  care  of  most  of  the 
family  farmers  of  America  if  they  had 
up  to  a  $25,000  Investment  credit.  Also  it 
means  a  lot  to  some  of  the  farm  machin- 
ery companies  and  the  people  who  work 
in  those  factories.  Without  that  7  percent 
Investment  credit  to  help  with  the  down 
payment,  many  farmers  have  to  use  ma- 
chines iMst  their  usable  life. 

Mr.  TTLIMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  remember  the  fight  we  had  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 


which  we  lost,  to  retain  the  credit.  But 
economic  situatlcms  now  have  changed 
and  certainly  point  up  the  need  for  rea- 
toration  of  that  credit.  I  am  hopeful  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  we  will  be  able  to  get  this  thing 
bewk  so  that  we  can  make  it  active  again 
in  our  tax  laws  and  it  can  contribute  to 
the  modernization  of  American  plants 
and  h^p  farmers  keep  abreast  of  Ameri- 
can technology. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemem  for  his  ccntributlon. 

As  I  listened  to  these  various  Members 
discuss  the  farm  situation  today  I  could 
not  help  but  be  reminded  of  the  story 
of  Washington  throwing  a  dollar  across 
the  Rappaharuiock.  Then  a  fellow  said 
a  few  years  ago  "But  a  dollar  will  not 
go  so  far  today."  Well,  It  will  not  go  so 
far  for  anyone,  but  with  the  farmer  he 
does  not  have  as  many  dollars,  dther. 
So  he  gets  hit  both  ways. 

Then  I  am  reminded  also  of  the  lawyer 
who  called  for  a  plumber.  After  the 
plumber  had  worked  about  a  half  an 
hovu-  he  said,  "The  bill  will  be  $15."  The 
lawyer  said,  "Why,  that  is  more  than  1 
make  per  hoiu-."  And  the  plumber  said, 
"Yes.  That  was  more  than  I  made  when 
I  practiced  law,  too." 

You  see,  whenever  peoi^e  find  after  a 
period  of  time  that  they  simply  cannot 
make  as  much  at  their  given  profession 
or  occupation  as  they  can  earn  some- 
where else,  they  are  forced  to  move.  That 
is  what  has  happened  in  this  country  to 
the  tune  of  millions  of  farm  families  In 
the  past  20  years.  The  movement  is  still 
on.  The  difference  is,  though,  in  the  case 
of  farmers  they  usually  have  no  other 
professions  to  move  to.  They  are  very 
skilled  farmers,  but  when  they  get  to 
the  city,  they  do  not  have  the  skills  that 
are  in  demand  in  the  city,  so  they  go 
onto  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  at 
those  that  are  luiskilled  and  probably  &ad 
up  in  a  ghetto  or  seme  place,  where  we 
do  not  want  more  people  in  this  country 
to  go. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
^>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution Emd  for  also  pointing  out  the 
strange  case  of  disparity  between  the 
plumber  and  the  lawyer.  The  lawyers  are 
doing  pretty  well  for  themselves  and  so 
are  the  pliunbers,  but  I  think  the  con- 
simiers  must  bear  in  mind  that  20  years 
ago,  when  bread  was  selling  for  16.5  cents 
for  a  1 -pound  loaf,  the  farmer  was  re- 
ceiving only  3.4  coits  for  his  contribu- 
tion. However,  today  with  bread  selling 
for  25  cents  a  pound  that  the  consumers 
buy  at  the  grocery  store,  the  fanner  re- 
ceives the  same  3.4  cents  for  the  wheat 
which  goes  into  it  as  well  as  the  other 
higredlents.  It  is  really  tough  for  the 
farmers  today  who  are  caught  In  the 
cost-price  squeeze. 

Mr.  Sp>e8Ucer,  last  month  I  was  invited 
by  the  State  National  Farmers  Organi- 
zation to  attend  what  was  called  a  "Tell 
it  like  it  is"  meeting  of  their  North  Da- 
kota members.  Farmers'  concern  ovef 
their  future  was  demonstrated  by  the 
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fact  that  well  over  a  thousand  farmers 
and  farmers'  wives  crowded  into  Bis- 
marck City  Auditorium  to  tell  their 
story.  Making  the  turnout  even  more 
impressive  w«is  that  the  event  fell  in  the 
middle  of  planting  season.  It  takes  a 
pretty  serious  situation  to  make  a  North 
Dakota  fanner  turn  off  his  tractor  and 
drive  a  couple  himdred  miles  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  that  time  of  jrear. 

Rather  than  listen  to  sjpeeches  from 
their  congressional  delegation,  these 
farmers  were  encouraged  to  stand  up  and 
report  to  us  on  the  situation  on  the  farm 
to  "tell  it  like  it  is."  Their  reports  indi- 
cated that  they  are  more  worried  than 
ever  that  family  farms  are  in  danger  of 
disappearing,  taking  with  them  a  way  of 
life  that  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  stability 
of  this  country. 

Milton  Ulmer.  a  Dickey  County, 
N.  Dak.,  fanner,  stood  up  to  talk  about 
the  feeling  he  says  is  pervading  rural 
areas.  He  says  farmers  now  feel  defeated, 
frustrated,  negative,  and  angry.  He  says 
they  feel  that  way  because  they  face  the 
biggest  cost-price  squeeze  in  history,  he 
and  other  farmers  at  the  meeting  say 
credit  is  difficult  for  them  to  get.  He 
pointed  out  that  lack  of  funding  has 
stopped  most  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans. 

Several  speakers  at  the  meeting  claim 
that  a  farm  revolt  is  brewing,  tha.t  farm- 
ers desperate  to  save  their  way  of  life, 
are  listening  to  almost  any  scheme  or 
idea  that  holds  hope  for  them  surviving. 
It  is  estimated  that  another  1,000 
farmers  wUl  leave  the  land  in  North  Da- 
kota this  year,  a  migration  that  will  cer- 
tainly add  to  the  pit>blems  faced  by  al- 
ready overburdened  urt>an  population 
centers.  Not  all  of  these  det>arting  farm- 
ers are  the  marginal,  inefficient  opera- 
tors either.  Several  speakers  said  things 
have  come  to  the  point  now  that  even 
a  good  fanner  is  not  assured  of  sur- 
vival. One  farmer  said  he  did  been  work- 
ing in  the  aerospace  Industry  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  decided  to  return  to 
North  DsLkota  and  get  into  the  farming 
business.  He  said  he  has  been  aippljrLng 
modem  management  techniques,  includ- 
ing computerized  recordkeeping,  that  he 
has  been  expanding  the  size  of  his  op- 
eration and,  in  short,  has  been  following 
the  latest  reconomended  agricultural 
practices.  Despite  that,  and  despite  large 
amounts  of  labor  contributed  by  his  fam- 
ily, this  particular  farmer  says  his  net 
worth  has  declined  each  year.  Also,  this 
farmer  reflected  the  deep  attachment  he 
has  for  the  land  by  saying,  "If  things 
continue  to  decline  and  I  have  to  leave, 
they're  going  to  have  to  carry  me  off." 
The  problems  faced  by  the  farmer  are, 
of  course,  felt  immediately  by  the  busi- 
nesses of  scores  of  small  towns  in  rural 
America.  A  North  Dakx>ta  implement 
dealer  told  that  meeting  that  he  is  afraid 
he  will  not  be  able  to  last  beyond  this 
year  and  that  his  competitor  probably 
will  not  last  long  either  because  of  the 
depressed  state  of  the  farm  economy. 

In  my  brief  remarks  to  the  NPO  meet- 
ing in  Bismarck,  I  pointed  out  that  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  are  an  increas- 
ingly vital  necessity  for  our  farmers.  By 
their  response,  these  farmers  iiMllcated 
tbey  too  are  well  aware  of  the  need  for 


our  GoverrmMmt  to  do  everything  It  can 
to  promote  marketliig  overseas.  They 
sax>ke  of  their  desire  to  produce  food  for 
a  hungry  world,  food  they  know  they 
can  produce  more  efficiently  than  any- 
body else,  but  they  need  the  Govern- 
ment's help  in  breaking  down  the  tariff 
barriers  that  keep  this  food  out  of  prime 
markets  such  sis  Europe. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  all  those  who  have  spc^en 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  plight  of  the  farm- 
er in  today's  world. 

I  know  that  many  times  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  segment  of 
our  Industry  that  pays  retail  prices  for 
what  It  bu3^.  and  sells  its  products  at 
wholesale  prices. 

I  think  it  is  good  for  us  to  take  this 
time  and  in  recognizing  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer  and  to  take  part  in  a 
dedication  to  doing  those  things  that  we 
all  need  to  do  in  order  to  help  them 
through  their  phght. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
has  the  farmer  had  a  reduced  income, 
because  of  the  application  of  the  Nixon 
administration  farm  program,  but  the 
cattlemen,  particularly  the  cattle  In-eed- 
ers.  have  learned  that  they  cannot  trust 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  encourag- 
ing cattle  breeders  to  vaccinate  against 
anaplasmosis.  Some  of  the  Department 
personnel  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
appear  with  representatives  of  the  sole 
manufacturer  of  the  vaccine. 

The  facts  are  that  the  vaccine  is  re- 
markably effective  in  preventing  ana- 
plasmosis  in  cows.  However,  it  is  Just  sis 
effective  in  causing  anaplasmosis  anemia 
in  the  offspring  for  sis  long  as  3  years. 
This  has  been  documented  by  some  of 
the  finest  veterinarians  in  the  United 
States.  Thousands  of  cattle  are  being  lost 
yearly  as  a  result  of  the  vaccine. 

The  manufactin^  and  sale  of  this  vac- 
cine should  be  stopped  or  at  least  the 
Department  should  require  proper  label- 
ing. 

Since  1969, 1  have  been  requesting  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  go  to  work 
on  the  problem  that  cattle  breeders  are 
having  in  regard  to  immunization 
against  anaplasmosis.  So  far,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  much  help  from  this 
Department  in  Investigating  the  vaccine 
used  against  anaplasmosis.  I  have  re- 
ceived reports  from  breeders  all  over 
Texas  that  they  are  losing  calves  from 
anaplaz-anemia,  but  I  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  sul>stantiate  this  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

No  one  denies  that  the  vaccine  reduces 
the  cases  of  anaplasmosis  in  the  cows.  I 
have  sent  testimony  from  some  of  the 
outstanding  veterinarians  in  the  United 
States  to   the  effect  that  the  vaccine 


causes  anaplasmosis  anemia  in  the  off- 
spring for  as  long  as  3  shears. 

Recently,  April  16,  1971,  Dr.  Kdth  E. 
Gudgel,  D.VJd.,  Post  Office  Box  B,  Ce- 
lina,  Tex.,  wrote  me : 

OsAB  Sot:  I  hope  that  ttils  letter  wUI  l>e 
of  oome  benefit  to  yoa  In  yoiir  ende«Tor  to 
review  the  problem  we  are  experlenelng  with 
the  uae  of  the  Anaplaamosla  taocUm.  It  Is 
my  desire  to  only  Inform  you  of  the  <legree 
of  Incidence  within  my  ana  of  practice,  as 
I  am  oertam  yon  are  faaiUUr  with  the  in- 
action by  now. 

I  have  a  total  of  five  breedws  in  my  area 
wtio  have  used  the  Anafdasmoels  vaccine,  and 
all  five  of  these  breeden  have  loet  calves  as- 
sociated with  the  reaction.  This  raises  the 
question  In  my  mind  as  to  Just  how  wide- 
spread this  particular  condition  Is  occvunng. 
I  find  It  Interesting  that  five  out  of  five 
bleeders  who  have  used  the  vaodne  are  ex- 
periencing the  condition.  I  wtnild  be  Inter- 
ested tn  a  survey  of  Veterinarians  In  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  degree  of  incidence  of 
this  reaction;  peiliaps  sponsored  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
following  figures  are  only  calves  lost,  and  by 
no  means  include  the  number  of  calves  treat- 
ed and  saved. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Nelson  has  lost  a  total  of  four- 
teen Charolals  calves  In  the  last  two  yean. 

Mr.  Don  Ruclcer  has  lost  fourteen  calves 
over  a  period  of  two  years  out  of  twenty 
vaccinated  cows.  Also,  Mr.  Rucker  has  one 
cow  which  has  lost  her  third  calf  in  a  row. 

Mr.  Ralph  Steleer  has  loet  three  calves  out 
of  sixteen  oows  in  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Joe  Prank  WlUard  has  lost  a  total  of 
ten  calves  out  of  approximately  thirty  cows 
in  two  years. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stelzer  has  bad  a  total  of  thirteen 
cases  since  he  became  my  client  in  August 
of  1070.  Mr.  Stelzer  has  lost  three  calves  out 
of  these  thlrten  cases.  I  feel  safe  in  aasiun- 
Ing  that  the  degree  of  Incidence  within  Mr. 
Stelzer's  herd  would  run  very  oloee  to  60% 
if  he  did  not  spend  as  m\ich  time  as  he  does 
watching  these  cows  and  attempting  to  pre- 
vent the  calf  from  nursing  until  he  can  milk 
the  cow  out  a  couple  of  times. 

I  am  in  no  way  advocating  the  complete 
removal  of  tiie  vaccine,  but  I  do  feel  that  a 
second  Investigation  should  be  made  by 
some  government  agency  forcing  these  peo- 
ple to  put  a  proper  warning  on  their  vac- 
cine. X  hear  this  vaccine  advertised  over  the 
radio  several  times  dally  telling  the  rancher 
how  many  cows  and  calves  he  can  save  by 
the  use  of  this  vaccUie,  but  there  is  nothing 
said  about  how  many  calves  be  oould  lose 
with  the  use  of  It. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  KnTH  E.  OTnxm.. 

The  following  report  from  Texas 
A.  k  M.  appeared  In  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion dated  June  15,  1970.  The  ccoiclu- 
sions  reached  by  the  research  team  ap- 
parently substantiate  the  claims  by 
breeders  that  the  vaccine  has  a  serious 
effect  on  the  calf  crop : 

NbONATAL     iMinrNOHKlCOLTnC    AKzmA,    amto 

IcrDtrs   or   Calves 

SUMICAST 

An  isolnununohecnolTtlc  disease  character- 
ized by  anemia  and  icterus  or  neonatal  calves 
is  reported.  In  scMne  affected  herds.  15  to 
24%  of  all  newborn  calves  died  from  this 
diseeee.  Most  of  the  calves  became  aneoilc 
and  jaundiced  within  34  to  48  hoiirs  post- 
partum and  died  during  the  first  week  of 
life.  Lesions  observed  in  tbese  calves  included 
anwnta.  Icterus,  and  marked  spleoomegaly 
which  was  due  to  massive  sequestration  of 
erythrocytes.  A  few  leas  seventy  affected 
calves  survived  the  acute  sfiteode  and  re- 
turned to  normal  health  In  2  to  3  weeks, 
aome  calves  died  within  34  houn  of  btrtb 
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of  a  peracut«  form  of  the  dlacaae  In  vttUcb 
the  prlndpeJ  clinical  sign  wh«  dyapnea  and 
tlio  iMloQA  wen  pulmonary  edema  and 
splenomegaly. 

Dama  of  affected  calves  were  all  Inoculated 
with  an  anaplasmoela  vaccine  of  bovine 
blood  origin.  The  serums  from  dams  of  af- 
fected calvee  contained  antibodies  whlcH  ag- 
glutinated and  lyaed  the  aires'  erythrooytes. 
The  oalvea'  erythrocytes  If  obtained  prlQi  to 
becoming  antibody  coated  (Coombs'  test 
positive)  were  also  agglutinated  and  (yeed 
by  antibody  from  the  dams'  serums.  Erythro- 
cytes of  affected  calves  were  Ooombs'  test 
poslUve  and  lyaed  ^rtian  aerum  comple- 
ment was  added.  The  antibody  eluted  from 
the  calves'  erythrocytes  agglutinated  the 
sires'  erythrocytes. 

Since  the  early  months  of  1969,  newborn 
calves  affected  with  aa  ImnMinohemolytlc 
anemia  and  Icterus  have  been  observed  at  the 
Collage  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Texas  A&M 
Unlventty.  To  this  date,  our  Investlgailons 
have  demonstrated  thia  dlseaee  In  more  than 
IS  herds  and  It  baa  been  reeponslbl*  for 
losses  of  16  to  24%  In  some  herds.  Although 
hemolytic  diseases  are  not  uncommon  in 
cattle,  the  clinical  and  pathologic  features  of 
this  (tlsesne  do  not  resemble  thoee  of  the  re- 
ported diseases  of  calves,  but  do  resemble 
those  of  the  isol m m u nohemolytlc  diseases  of 
foals  and  pigs.  , 

In  thla  report,  the  clinical  and  pathologic 
characteristics  of  the  disease  and  evidence 
of  Its  laolmmtinohemolytlc  nature  are.  de- 
scribed. I 

MATBUALS    AKO    MBTHQDS  | 

Although  the  clinical,  serologic,  and  path- 
ologic characteristics  have  been  the  same  In 
all  herds  studied,  most  of  the  data  presented 
in  this  report  have  been  derived  from  a  dairy 
hard  In  the  Oulf  Coast  area  and  from  a  beef 
herd  In  north -central  Texas.  These  two  herds 
were  selected  because  they  were  access  ble, 
records  were  available,  calves  were  observed 
dally,  and  herd  owners  were  coopsratlve. 

Tissues  collected  at  necropsy  were  fcxed 
m  neutral  buffered  10%  formalin  and  em- 
bedded In  paraffin.  Tissue  sections  were 
stained  by  the  Warthl  a-Starry  technique 
leeted  sections  of  liver  and  kidney  were 
stained  by  the  Warthln-Starry  technique ' 
for  the  demonstration  of  leptospires.  ft-esb 
tissues  were  cultured  for  aerobic  and  anaero- 
bic bacteria. 

HemagglutirMUon  Test. — ^The  hemagglu- 
tination tests  were  performed  fn  duplicate 
using  a  mlcrotlter  technique.  Serums  were 
inactivated  by  heating  at  37  C.  for  30  «iln- 
utss  and  stored  at  —  60  C.  until  used.  Sfrlal 
twofold  dilutions  of  the  serum  (up  to  1;:S4) 
were  made  with  a  pH  7.2  phosphate  JBuf- 
fered  saline  (NaCl)  solution  (PBS8)  con- 
talnlag  1%  Inactivated  normal  rabbit  s«rum 
(ICR8).  Test  erythrocytes  were  waah^d  3 
tlmss  In  PBS8  and  reeuspended  to  a  1  %  sujt- 
penslon  In  PBSS  containing  1%  iuactlv^tsd 
NRS.  -Albxunln*  or  'TUgh- protein"  a^lu- 
ttnlns  were  determined  in  the  same  matiner 
as  the  above  saline  aggltrtlnlns,  but  trith 
22%  albumin  of  either  rabbit  or  bovine  ori- 
gin added  to  the  PBSS. 

BemagglutlnatloQ  controls  Included  :>  (1) 
a  combination  of  senun  and  erythrocytes 
which  were  known  to  produce  a  positive 
agglutination.  (2)  a  combination  of  s«nun 
and  erythrocytes  which  were  known  to  pro- 
dues  a  aegativ*  agglutlnatton  test,  and  (3) 
erythrocyte  suspentfons  ta  diluent  aSone 
( PBSS  with  1  %  InactlvedNRS).  i 

Erftkrocrte  Lfsis  Testa. — The  lysis  tests 
were  performed  in  duplicate  in  the  same 
maniver  as  the  aggiutloatlon  tests  except  for 
the  addition  of  complament  (fresh  normal 
rabbit  serum).  Systems  ware  examined  for 
lysis  at  Intervals  of  30  minutes.  1  hour,  and 
3  howrs. 

Lysts  test  ooatrels  Included:  fl)  a  apm- 
btnatlon  ot  mr\\m  and  arythrocytss  w|Ucb 
were  known  to  produce  a  positive  lyate  test. 
(3)  a  oomMsAtlon  of  aerum  and  erytliro- 
cytes  which  were  known  to  produce  a  nega- 


tive lysis  test,  (3)  erythrocyte  suspensions 
in  diluent  alone  (PBSS  with  1  %  Inactivated 
NRS) ,  (4)  erythrocyte  suspensions  In  diluent 
and  fresh  (not  inactivated)  normal  rabbit 
serum,  and  (S)  erythrocyte  8usp>enslons  In 
diluent  and  Inactivated  normal  rabbit 
serum. 

Coombs'  Test.— Direct  Coombs'  tests  were 
performed  using  a  2  to  4%  suEpenalon  oi 
s&llne-washed  erythrocytes  from  affected 
calves.  Rabbit  (anti-bovine  7-globulin)  an- 
tiserum was  used.  Controls  Included  (1) 
erythrocyte  suspension  and  saUne  solution 
Instead  of  rabbit  antiserum,  (2)  a  combina- 
tion of  the  rabbit  antiserum  and  calves' 
erythrocytes  known  to  produce  a  negative 
Coombe'  test,  and  (3)  a  combination  of 
rabbit  antiserum  and  calves'  erythrocytes 
known  to  produce  a  positive  test. 

The  indirect  Coombs'  test  used  the  same 
rabbit  (antl-bovlne  7-globuUn)  antiserum 
as  did  the  direct  test.  The  sources  of  test 
erythrocytes  were  the  sires'  blood  and  test 
serums  were  from  diseased  calves.  The  test 
cells  and  test  serums  were  mixed,  oentrl- 
fuged,  and  Incubated.  If  the  agglutination 
were  negative,  weak,  or  questionable,  the 
cells  were  washed  with  saline  solution,  rabbit 
antiserum  was  added,  and  the  sttspenalon 
was  oentrlfuged  and  examined  for  agglu- 
tination. 

Antibody  ElutUm  and  Radial  Gel  Diffu- 
sion.— These  procedures  were  done  accwdlng 
to  previously  described  techniques. 

Transmiiilon  Studies. — I'resh  cltrated 
blood  from  affected  calves  was  injected  in- 
travenously Into  2  newborn  calves  and  2 
splenectomized  calves. 

CLINICAL   OSSSBVATION 

Since  early  1969,  calves  with  this  immuno- 
hemolytlc  disease  have  been  referred  to 
Texas  A&M  University.  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  from  cattle  herds  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  Examination  of  the  clinic's  case 
records  and  iiistoriee  from  these  herds  indi- 
cate that  deaths  from  this  condition  were 
occurring  In  the  fall  of  1968,  and  may  have 
occurred  as  early  as  1947. 

The  dairy  herd,  which  was  one  of  the 
2  herds  extensively  studied,  consisted  of 
160  grade  Holsteln  cows  which  were  in- 
oculated with  anaplaamosls  vaccine  m 
1968  and  1969.  On  this  farm  from  January, 
1966,  to  November.  1900.  23  of  approximately 
95  newborn  calvee  died  from  this  disease. 
The  beef  herd  consisted  of  approximately 
1.100  cows  of  mixed  breeding,  n-om  Septem- 
ber, 1960,  to  Itevember.  1060.  51  of  340  calves 
in  this  herd  died  from  this  disease.  The  cows 
were  inoculated  with  anaplasmoeis  vaccine 
in  1966.  1967.  1968.  and  1B69.  SimUarly,  In 
all  other  herds  wtere  this  ImmunDheniclyTic 
disease  has  appeared,  the  cows  have  been 
Innoculated  with  this  anaplasmosis  vaccine. 

The  description  of  the  clinical  disease  Is 
based  on  observations  made  on  33  calves. 
Clinical  determinations  on  most  calves  did 
not  begin  until  the  calves  were  obviously 
sick.  However.  4  of  6  cows,  selected  because 
of  high  serum  titers  of  antierythrocyte  anti- 
bodies, gave  birth  to  calves  which  became 
affected  and  it  was  possible  to  observe  the 
course  of  the  disease  beginning  with  the  In- 
take of  colostrum.  In  all  33  cases,  the  calvee 
were  born  of  healthy  dams  and  were  healthy 
at  birth  and  during  the  Immediate  post- 
partum period.  The  cUnVnal  disease  mani- 
fested Itself  In  1  of  3  forms:  a  peracute 
form  characterized  by  severe  respiratory  dis- 
tress and  death  within  the  first  24  hours  of 
life,  an  acute  form  chareM;terlzed  by  severe 
anemia  and  Icterus  and  usually  with  death 
occurring  within  5  days  after  birth,  and  a 
nonfatal  form  characterized  by  moderate 
anemia  and  recovery  over  a  2-  to  3 -week 
period. 

Calves  affected  with  the  peracute  form 
became  suddenly  alck  12  to  16  hours  after 
birth.  At  this  time,  the  calves  were  depressed. 
r«eplrat«ry  rates  wsre  Inoreased,  and  mueous 
msmbranes  wen  eongMted.  Severe  dyspnea 
and    cyanosis    progresslv^y    developed    and 


occurred  as  early  as  2  hours  after  the  ooaet 
of  clinical  signs.  The  packed  cell  volume 
(pcv)  of  the  blood  decreased  slightly  earty  in 
the  disease  but  increased  terminally.  Pour  oi 
the  33  calves  were  affected  with  this  peracute 
form  of  the  disease. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  was  the  moat 
common  (23  of  33  calves) .  The  earliest  signs 
appeared  24  to  48  hours  after  birth  and  In- 
cluded depression.  Increased  respiratory  rate 
and  in  some.  Increased  rectal  temperatures 
The  calvee  became  dyspnelc  and  their  mu- 
cous membranes  became  pale.  The  pallor  be- 
came masked  by  the  development  of  Jaundice 
vsrhlch  became  more  pronounced  the  longer 
the  calf  lived.  A  few  calves  developed  only 
mild  Jaundice.  Although  weak  and  llstleas, 
the  calves  retained  their  appetite  imtil  the 
terminal  stages  of  the  disease.  The  pcv  fell 
precipitously  during  the  course  of  the  lllnais, 
reaching  values  as  low  as  6  to  7%.  Intenw 
bone  marrow  response  to  the  hemolytic  epi- 
sode was  Indicated  by  as  many  as  140  nu- 
cleated erythrocytes/ 100  white  blood  cells  In 
peripheral  biood.  Affected  calves  usually  died 
4  to  5  days  after  the  development  of  tbt 
disease,  but  a  few  (4  of  33)  survived. 

A  leas  severe  form  of  the  disease,  observed 
In  6  calves,  was  characterized  by  a  more 
gradually  developing  anemia.  The  pcv  de- 
creased to  about  18%  during  the  first  week  of 
life  but  Increased  to  30%  by  8  weeks  of  age. 
The  calves  were  duU  and  lethargic  during  the 
first  week  but  continued  to  nurse.  As  the  rev 
increased,  clinical  improvement  became  evi- 
dent. Bone  marrow  resp>onse  was  Indicated  by 
Increased  numbera  of  immature  erythro- 
cytes in  the  blood.  As  the  pcv  becsune  stable 
at  3  weeks  of  age,  these  Immature  formt 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  blood. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  disease  In  either 
newtiom  or  splenectomized  calves  given  the 
whole  cltrated  blood  from  diseased  calves. 
iMMtnroLOGic  gruuucs 

Direct  Coombs'  teats  were  performed  on 
fresh  blood  of  16  calves  with  this  hemolytic 
disease  and  15  contrcrf  calves.  Erythrocytes  of 
ail  16  affected  calves  were  Coondss'  test  posi- 
tive, whereas  thoee  of  unaffected  calves  were 
negaUve  (Table  1).  Erythrocytes  obtained 
from  6  calves  selected  prior  to  their  receiving 
colostrum  were  Coombs'  test  negative,  but 
In  4.  the  erythrocytes  became  Coombs'  test 
positive  within  12  hours  after  the  calves  re- 
ceived colostrum  and  the  calves  subsequently 
developed  anemia  and  icterus.  The  erythro- 
cytes of  the  other  2  calves  remained  nega- 
tive and  the  calves  remained  unaffected. 
Antibody  eluted  from  the  direct  Coombs'  test 
positive  cells  agglutinated  the  sires'  erythro- 
cytes in  an  indirect  Coombs'  test,  but  did 
not  agglutinate  those  of  the  dama.  The  eluted 
antibody  from  3  calves  has  been  character- 
ized as  an  immunoglobulin  O  (IgO)  by  radial 
gel  Immunodiffusion.  Serums  of  10  diseased 
calves  were  used  with  their  respective  aires' 
and  dams'  erythrocytes  in  indirect  Coombs' 
tests.  In  these  tests.  8  of  the  serums  werc 
positive  of  2  were  negative  to  the  sires'  eryth- 
rocytes (Table  I ) ;  all  were  negative  to  their 
dams'  erythrocytes. 

Senims  from  the  dams  of  13  of  the  15 
diseased  calves  were  tested  for  the  presence 
of  antibodies  to  the  erythrocytes  of  their 
diseased  offspring.  Serially  diluted  serum 
from  12  of  the  13  dams  failed  to  agglutinate 
the  erythrocytes  of  their  respective  offspring 
(Table  2) .  The  other  cow's  serum  at  a  dilu- 
tion up  to  1 :  16  agglutinated  her  calTs  eryth- 
rocytes. 

Coombs'  test  negattvs  erythrocytes  were 
obtained  from  4  calves  prior  to  their  nursing 
colostrum  and  developing  the  hemcdytlc  dis- 
ease. Three  of  the  4  cows'  serums  agglutttnated 
their  calves'  erythroeytea.  The  serum  of  1 
cow  did  not  contain  agglutinins  to  her  aUfi 
erythrocytes,  but  antierythrocyte  antibody 
was  demonstrated  by  an  indirect  Coombs' 
test  (T»ble  2 ) .  The  coloetrums  of  all  4  cowt 
agglutinated  erythrocytes  obtained  from 
their  calves  prior  to  nursing.  Colostrum  tlten 
ranged  from  1:32  to  1:64. 
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TABLE  l.-RESULTS  OF  IMMUNOLOGIC  STUDIES  OF  DISEASED  CALVES 
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Direct  Coombs'  test  on 
calves'  erythrocytes 

Lysis  of  calves'  erythrocytes 
with  addition  ol  complement 

Positive              Negative 

Indirect  Coombs'  lest  with  calf's 
serum  and  sire's  erythrocytes 

Positive             Negative 

Positive               NegftWe 

Cilvtj  with  hemolytic  disesM 

...                      15                         0 

U                         0 

0                       15 

S                          2 

Ntiidiseased  control  calves 

0                      15 

0                        14 

I  Sentm  was  obtained  from  these  4  calves  prior  to  their  ingestion  of  colostrum.  After  nuraing,  2  calves  became  diseased  and  are  Included  In  the  t  calves  recorded. 


TABLE  2.— RESULTS  OF  IMMUNOLOGIC  STUDIES  OH  SERUMS  OF  COWS  WITH  DISEASED  CALVES 

Agglutination  using  dam 

't  serum 
Neptlve 

Lysh  using  dam's  serially 
diluted  serum 

Positive 

Positive 

Negative 

Eiytkrocyfet  (obtained  prenurting)  of  calves  which  (postnurting)  developed  anefflia ....             .                             >4 

0 
M2 

0 

i 

0 

Erythrxytes  ol  calves  with  hemolytic  anemia. i 

"\ 

Erythrocytesof  sires  of  calves  with  hemolytic  anemia «  28 

I  Serum  ol  3  cows  contained  saline  agglutinins;  the  serum  of  the  other  coi»  agglutinated  her 
calf's  erythrocytes  in  an  IndlrectCooirbs  test. 

•  Although  no  antibody  wis  demonstrated,  by  this  test,  in  the  cow's  serum,  this  test  does  not 
iedicate  the  absence  of  antierythrocyte  antibody  since  the  calves'  erythrocytes  were  already 


antibody  coated  (Coombs'  test  poslttve). 

>  Undetermined  since  the  erythrocytes  were  lysed  upon  addition  of  complement  alone. 
'  25  of  the  28  were  demonstrated  by  saline  agglutination  tests;  the  other  3  were  demonstrated 
by  agglutination  In  a  high  portein  medium. 


The  erythrocytes  of  diseased  calves  fre- 
quently agglutinated  In  undiluted  serum  of 
their  dam.  However,  the  same  reaction  often 
occurred  In  undiluted  serum  of  almost  any 
cow. 

Washed  erythrocytes,  suspended  in  saline 
solution,  from  14  affected  calvee  were  lysed 
when  complement  only  was  added  (Table  I) 
and  the  reaction  was  prevented  by  destroy- 
ing the  complement  with  beat.  This  lysis 
with  the  addition  of  only  complement  to  the 
erythrocytes  prevented  the  determination  of 
lytic  titers  of  their  dams'  serums  (Table  2). 
Lysis  with  the  addition  of  complement  was 
not  fotmd  using  erythrocytes  of  10  control 
calves,  nor  were  any  lytic  titers  found  in 
their  dams'  serums.  Erythrocytes  obtained 
from  the  4  selected  calves,  prior  to  their  re- 
ceiving colostrum,  were  lysed  by  the  dams' 
serums  and  colostrums  at  dilutions  of  1 :8  to 
1:64. 

Tbo  serums  of  28  cows  whose  calves  died 
with  the  hemolytic  diseases  contained  agglu- 
tinins and  lysins  to  the  erythrocytes  of  the 
sires  of  their  calves  (Table  2).  In  3  of  the 
as  cows,  only  "high-protein"  agglutinins 
oould  be  demonstrated. 

Cows  of  8  herds  Inoculated  with  anaplas- 
mosis vaccine  had  a  high  incidence  of  agglu- 
tinating and  lyslng  antibody  titers  to  certain 
bulls'  erythrocytes  (Tables  3  and  4).  In  6 
son  vaccinated  cattle  herds,  agglutinating 
and  lyslng  titers  (to  all  bull  bloods  tested) 
were  absent  or  at  a  very  low  incidence.  A 
high  Incidence  of  antibodies  (especially  ag- 
glutinating antibodies)  to  the  herd  sire's 
erythrocytes  was  associated  with  a  high  In- 
eldenoe  of  diseased  calves  (Table  4).  Herds 
(both  vaccinated  and  unvacclnated)  with  a 
tow  Incidence  of  antibody  titers  to  their  herd 
aire's  erythrocytes  had  a  low  incidence  or 
absence  of  diseased  calves. 

NXOCROP8T  riNDINOS 

The  organisms  isolated  from  some  tissues 
at  necropsy  were  Escherichia  coli  and  Coryne- 


bacterium  app.  They  were  considered  to  have 
no  relationslilp  to  the  disease  because  (1) 
they  are  routinely  Isolated  from  tissue  sam- 
ples postmortem,  (2)  the  lesions  observed 
were  not  those  associated  with  infections  by 
these  organisms,  and  (3)  the  transmission 
trials  revealed  no  evidence  of  an  infectious 
agent  in  the  blood. 

Macroscopic  Lesions. — The  outstanding 
lesions  observed  in  calves  which  died  of  the 
peracute  form  of  the  disease  were  pulmonary 
edema  and  splenomegaly.  The  lungs  re- 
mained inflated  when  the  thorax  was  opened. 
The  interlobular  septums  were  distended 
with  serous  fluid,  the  bronchial  tree  was 
filled  with  froth,  and  serous  fluid  flowed 
from  cut  surfaces.  The  spleen  was  greatly 
enlarged  (up  to  30  cm.  long  and  10  cm.  wide) , 
Arm,  turgid,  and  dark  red.  The  capsule  con- 
tained nimierous  echymotlc  hemorrhages  and 
the  capsular  veins  were  engorged.  The  cut 
surface  was  dark  red  to  black  and  bulging, 
and  dark  blood  oozed  from  it.  Mucous  mem- 
branes were  congested  and  cyanotic.  Pete- 
chlae  were  widely  scattered  in  submucosal 
and  subserosal  tissues.  Slight  Icterus  was  ap- 
parent In  one  case. 

The  acute  fc»in  of  the  disease  was  char- 
acterized t>y  thoee  lesions  usually  associated 
with  anemia,  icterus,  and  splenomegaly.  All 
tissues  were  pale  and  were  stained  to  a  vari- 
able degree  with  bile  pigment  that  was 
readily  soluble  in  water.  In  2  calves,  a  yellow, 
water-soluble,  crystalline  material  bad  pre- 
cipitated in  the  renal  medullas.  The  lungs 
were  moderately  congested,  edematous,  and 
Jaundiced.  The  myocardium  was  pale  and 
flal>by  and  there  were  numerous  subendo- 
cardial petechlae  along  the  coronary  grooves. 
The  splenic  lesions  closely  resembled  those 
In  calves  with  the  peracute  disease,  except 
that  Imblded  hemoglobin  stained  the  cap- 
sule and  the  adjacent  serous  surfaces. 


In  2  recovered  calves  examined  at  ne- 
cropsy, splenic  lesions  were  the  only  signifi- 
cant findings.  In  1  case,  the  spleen  appeared 
normal  but  was  only  half  the  size  of  the 
spleen  of  a  normal  calf  of  the  same  age.  In 
the  other  case,  the  spleen  was  small,  firm, 
and  flbrotlc  and  the  capsule  was  adherent 
to  the  rtimen  and  to  the  diaphragm  through 
fibrous  adhesions.  On  the  cut  sxirface,  small 
areas  of  tissue  resembling  red  pulp  located 
around  larger  arteriee  were  lnter8i>ersed  with 
areas  of  white,  firm  scar  tissue  continuoiis 
with  the  thickened  capsiile. 

Aflcroscopic  Lesions. — Spleeen. — ^In  the 
peracute  and  acute  forms  of  the  disease, 
there  was  marked  distention  of  splenic  sinu- 
soids with  erythrocytes  and  extensive  necrosis 
of  the  pulp  which  was  almost  completely 
replaced  by  erythrocytes.  The  only  cellular 
components  of  the  pulp  which  remained 
were  necrotic  remnants  of  the  lymphatic  fol- 
licles. The  trabeculae  were  widely  separated 
and  many  contained  discrete  foci  of  necrosis. 
Similar  foci  of  necrosis  were  in  the  splenic 
capsule.  Capsular  blood  vessels  were  se- 
verely congested  and  many  contained  hya- 
line or  fibrin  tlmwnbi  and  leukocytes  ad- 
hered to  the  endothellTun.  Of  the  spleens  of 
the  2  recovered  calves,  the  small  but  other- 
wise grossly  normal  spleen  was  normal  micro- 
scopically except  for  mild  diffuse  fibrosis  of 
the  red  ptilp.  The  fibrotic  q>leen  consisted 
of  nodules  of  viable  splenic  parenchyma  sur- 
rounding arterial  branches,  and  the  necrotic 
pulp  was  being  replaced  by  granulation 
tissue. 

Liver. — ^Lesions  in<dudlng  acute  conges- 
tion, severe  bile  stasis  with  plugging  of  bile 
canalicull  and  portal  ducts,  and  centrllobu- 
lar  lipidoels  and  necrosis,  probably  result- 
ing from  hypoxia,  were  observed  in  the  acute 
form.  Brythrophagocytosis  by  Kupffer's  cells 
was  observed,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
There  were  no  leptoeplres. 


TABLE  3.— INCIDENCE  OF  ANTIERYTHROCYTE  ANTIBODY  RELATED  TO  ANAPLASMOSIS  VACCINATION 


Serum  of  cowt  not  anaplaamoeit  vaccinated 


Serum  ol  cows  eaeplaastosit  vaocinatttf 


RBC  of  3  bulls  tiring  calves  of 
which  some  have  developed 
hemolytic  diteate 


RBC  of  3  bulls  siring  calves  of 
which  none  have  developed 
hemolytic  disease 


RBC  of  3  bolls  tiring  calves  of 
which  tome  have  developed 
bemolyttc  disease 


RBC  of  3  bulls  tiring  calves  of 
which  none  have  developed 
hemolytic  dis 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


ladtftnce  of  agglutinating  tltert. 
taodence  of  lyting  mert 


(6  of  90) 
(8  ol  90) 


(2  of 
(3  of 


2  of  190) 
190) 


81 
94 


(94  of  115) 
(99  of  105) 


9 

37 


(9  of  102) 
(3tofI02) 
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TABLE  4.— INCIDENCE 
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)F  ANTIERYTHROCYTE  ANTIBODIES  AND  DISEASE  WITH»N  >  A  LARGE  HERD  USING  SEVERAL  BULLS 


Cows'  ssrums  contjining  aulutiuting  antibody 

Cows'  serums  containing  lysing  antibody 

Oiswse  inedtnca 
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BuU  1 


BuU2 


Bull  3 


BulU 


Bulls 


Poreent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


'  92  (M  of  37) 
97  (39  of  40) 
40      (20  of  SO) 


80  (8  of  10) 
100  (10  of  10) 
33        (5  of  IS) 


0  (0  of  10) 
20  (2  of  10) 
4        (1  of  24) 


0 
IS 

0 


(0  of  13) 
(2  of  13) 
(0  of  2S) 


(0  of IJ) 
(Oof  15) 
(Oof  IS) 


I  Cows  pastured  together  according  to  calviag  dates  (nd  not  aire.  column's  bull.  Serums  taken  randomly  from  cows;  dieeate  irKidence  taken  from  number  of  cows 

>  Chart  shows  serum  antibody  and  disease  incidence  iitvolving  cows  bred  only  to  the  particular    that  have  calved  to  data. 


alie 


Lungs. — Edematous  fluid  In  alveoli,  alteo- 
lar  septums,  and  Interlobular  septuma  was 
the  outstanding  lesion  In  the  lungs  of  calves 
which  died  of  the  peracute  form.  In  the 
acute  form,  edema  -was  less  severe  and  was 
associated  with  widespread  alveolar  and  in- 
terstitial emphysema  Intermingled  »lth 
areas  of  atelectasis.  In  1  calf,  precipitates  of 
bile  pigment  were  observed  In  the  edematous 
fluid.  In  2  calves,  there  was  marked  conipee- 
tlon  of  pulmonary  veins  and  In  another,  nu- 
merous capillary  hemorrhages.  Septal  capil- 
laries contained  numerous  leukocytes,  mpny 
being  Immature  fonns,  and  septal  ma^o- 
phages   were   active   In   erythrophafrocyt4st8. 

Other  Tissues. — Femoral  bone  marrow  jn  1 
calf  was  congested,  edematous,  and  h]|po- 
ceUuar,  but  In  most  calves  similar  areas  were 
Interspersed  with  foci  of  Intense  hemito- 
pdetlc  activity  There  were  numerous  letjko- 
cytefl  In  the  blood  vessels  of  tissues.  This  Was 
considered  to  be  the  result  at  marked  stim- 
ulus of  hematopoietic  tissue  associated  \flth 
the  hemolytic  crisis. 


BIBCTTaSION 

The  cUnlcSil  and  pftthologic  features  ( ajne- 
mla.  Jaundice,  and  splenomegaly)  which 
characterized  the  most  common  form  of  this 
disease  are  features  of  hemolytic  disease.  The 
clinical  signs  and  pulmonary  lesions  of  the 
peracute  form  closely  resembled  those  pro- 
duced by  experimental  anaphylaxis  In 
cattle  and  are  considered  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  shocJc-lnduclng  activity  of  the 
•ryttirocyte-anttbody  reaction.  The  aeien 
splenic  engorgeooent  Is  the  result  of  massive 
erythrocyte  sequestration  and  necrosis  of  the 
pulp,  and  Infarction  of  trabeculae  Is  a  con- 
sequence of  stagnation. 

I>irlng  the  Investigations  of  the  disease. 
Infectious  agents  such  as  Leptotpira,  Atui- 
plasTna,  and  Heviobartonella  were  consid- 
ered and  eliminated  as  causes  of  this  dlsoase 
for  reasons  including  the  following:  (1)  the 
acute  nature  of  the  dlseatse,  (2)  the  yo«ng 
age  of  affected  calves,  (3)  the  absence  of 
other  signs  of  history  suggestive  of  the  abcxve 
diseases  (e.g ,  abortion  or  hemoglobinuria  as 
occurs  in  leptosplrosls) ,  (4)  the  absence  of 
lesions  suggestive  of  an  Infectious  dlseMe, 
and  (8)  the  failure  to  find  an  infectious 
agent  by  microscopic  examination,  by  Cul- 
ture of  tissues  collected  at  necropsy,  or  by 
transmission.  Hemolytic  toxicants  were  ruled 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  calves'  ages  and  the 
lack  at  known  exposure. 

The  Immunohemolytlc  nature  of  the  (iis- 
ease  was  eetabUshed  by  the  demonstration: 
(1)  of  antibody  (IgO  class)  coating  the 
erythrocytes  of  diseased  calves  (positive  di- 
rect Coombs'  tests),  (2)  that  such  antlbo<ly- 
coated  cells  needed  the  addition  of  ojily 
complement  to  Induce  hemolysis.  (3)  that 
antibody  eluted  from  the  affected  caltes' 
erythrocytes  and  free  antibody  In  the  caltes' 
serums  would  agglutinate  their  sires',  but  act 
their  dams',  erythrocytes  (positive  indirect 
Coombs'  tests).  (4)  that  the  cows'  serums 
contained  antibodies  that  would  agglutinate 
or  lyse  their  calves  or  the  sires'  erythrocyte* 
and  (5)  that  antibody  titers  to  erythroc^ 
antigens  wore  produced  In  the  cows  by  in- 
ocluatlon  with  a  vaccine  of  bovine  blood  ori- 
gin. These  immunopathologlc  characterlstllcs 
are  not  associated  with  any  of  the  infectious 
diseases  considered,  but  an  associated  with 
the  poctp^rturlent  Immuno-hemolytlc  c$s- 
eases  of '"^  the  human  infant,  pig,  a^d 
foal.  I 


The  failure  of  the  dams'  serums  to  agglu- 
tinate the  erythrocytes  of  12  of  13  affected 
calves  does  not  indicate  a  lack  of  antleryth- 
rocyte  antibodies  since  the  calves'  erythro- 
cytes were  already  coated  with  antibody  as 
Indicated  by  their  Coombs'  test  positive  state. 
The  antibodies  (called  incomplete  anti- 
bodies) which  produce  Ooombe'  test  positive 
erythrocytes  from  being  agglutinated  by 
erythrocytes  are  known  to  prevent  the 
saline  (or  complete)  antibodies.  The  pres- 
ence of  an  antierythrocyte  antibody  In  the 
serums  of  the  dams  was  demonstrated  by  the 
aigglutlnatlon  of  erythrocytes  obtained  from 
calves  prior  to  their  drinking  colostrum  and 
thus  before  the  erythrocytes  became  antibody 
coated  (Coombs'  test  positive) .  In  undiluted 
cow  serum,  the  caJves'  Combs'  test-positive 
erythrocytes  did  frequently  agglutinate,  but 
this  agglutination  protoahly  indicates  the 
unstable  state  of  the  antibody-coated  eryth- 
rocytes and  not  specific  antibodies  In  the 
cows'  serums.  Thus  in  most  Instances  the 
demonstration  of  the  presence  of  antieryth- 
rocyte antibodies  in  the  dams'  serums  re- 
quired that  the  test  erythrocytes  be  derived 
from  calves  before  they  drink  oolostrum  or 
from  their  sires.  In  3  of  28  cows  agglutinins 
to  the  sires'  erythrocytes  could  not  be  dem- 
onstrated in  saline  solution  (saline  agglu- 
tinin nsgatlve),  but  were  demonstrated  In 
mediums  containing  22%  albumin  (Table  2) . 
Absence  of  saline  agglutinins,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  albumin  tigglutinlns  occurs  in  Iso- 
erythrolysls  of  human  Infants.  The  albumin 
agglutinins  are  described  as  antibodies  which 
require  a  high  protein  medium,  provided  in 
this  instance  by  albumin  or  serum,  for  the 
cells  to  agglutinate.  These  antibodies  can 
also  be  demonstrated  by  a  Coombs'  test. 

Previous  experimental  attempts  to  produce 
isolmmunohemolytlc  anemia  In  calves  have 
not  been  successful.  The  Inoculation  of 
cattle  with  bovlne-blood-ortgln  anaplasmosls 
vaccine,  however,  presents  several  features 
different  from  those  of  the  experimental  In- 
vestigations. These  Include  (1)  the  use  of 
an  adjuvant,  (2)  the  lyophUlsaUon  and  sub- 
cutaneous inoculation  of  fragmented  eryth- 
rocyte particles.  (3)  Inoculation  of  eryth- 
rocytes pooled  from  numerous  cattle 
bloods,  (4)  Inoculation  of  large  numbers  of 
cows  of  different  genetic  backgrounds,  and 
(5)  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  bulls  of 
different  genetic  backgroimds  to  breed  vac- 
cinated oowB.  These  factors  should  ensure 
both  a  more  efBcient  stimulation  of  the  Im- 
mune mechanism  and  a  much  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  occurence  of  sensitive  eryth- 
rocyte antigen  IncompatibUlties  which 
would  be  Important  In  the  production  of  lao- 
erythrolysls.  The  sporadic  involvement  of 
vaccinated  herds,  the  incidence  of  antibodies 
to  only  certain  bulls'  erythrocytes  (Table  3) , 
and  occurrence  of  disease  in  cows  bred  to 
this  group  of  buUs  (Table  4)  Indicates  this 
U  In  fact  what  Is  happening. 

Antierythrocyte  antibodies  were  demon- 
strated In  a  few  un  vaccina  ted  cattle,  but 
their  origin  and  slRnlfleanee  have  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  incidence  of  titers 
was  much  greater  In  cows  which  bad  been 
vaccinated  with  blood-origin  anaplasmosls 
vaccine  (Table  3 ) ,  but  not  all  cows  with 
titers  produced  affected  calves.  Probably  to 
be  affected,  a  calf  must  possess  sensitive 
erythrocyte  antigens  which  are  different 
from  those  of  its  dam  but  which  are  present 
In  the  vaccine  whlcii  the  dam  is  given.  The 
Incompatible   antigens   are   assumed   to  be 


Inherited  by  the  calf  from  its  sire.  This 
concept  of  pathogenesis  also  applies  to  iso- 
Inununohemolytlc  diseases  In  other  species. 
In  swlne.  Isoimmunization  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  use  of  hog  cholera  vaccina 
prepared  from  whole  blood.  Sows,  sen- 
sitized by  incompatible  erythrocyte  antigens 
in  the  vaccine,  secrete  antibody  in  the  colos- 
trum wbl<^  causes  lysis  of  newborn  pigg 
erythrocytes  bearing  the  same  Incompatible 
antigens.  Blares  may  be  sensitized  by  equine 
fetal  tissue  vaccine  so  that  hemolytic  dis- 
ease Is  produced  in  a  similar  way. 

Further  studies  will  be  required  to  deter- 
mine which  erythrocytic  antigens  are  In- 
volved m  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease, 
which  antibodies  present  In  serums  of  vac- 
cinated cattle  are  capable  of  Initiating  the 
hemolytic  process,  and  what  Is  the  relation- 
ship between  these  antibodies  and  thosf 
antierythrocyte  antibodies  found  In  th« 
serums  of  un  vaccina  ted  cattle. 

Further  investigation  by  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Aerriculture  is  certainly  war- 
ranted and  it  would  appear  desirable  to 
place  additional  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  the  vaccine.  In  the  meantime,  I  have 
requested  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  call  hearings 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbt 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  froim  Iowa 
and  others  from  his  State  who  are  here 
on  the  floor  today  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  for  reserving  this 
time. 

I  feel  very  pleasant  and  very  com- 
fortable to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  has  just  spoken  on  this  spe- 
cial order. 

A  while  ago  I  asked  to  be  recognized 
following  a  unanimous  consent  of  one 
of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski).  I  thought  be 
was  going  to  participate  in  this  discus- 
sion and  it  would  have  been  very  ap- 
propriate if  he  had  participated,  or  for 
that  matter  any  other  of  our  coUeagues 
from  our  laj^er  urisan  centers  because 
the  so-called  farm  problem  is  a  dty 
problem  as  well. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before,  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  repetitive,  I  think  we 
should  say  it  again  that  our  people  in 
the  cities  have  enjoyed  the  biggest  bar- 
gain in  food  prices  and  the  people  all 
over  America  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  biggest  bargain  in  food  prices  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  15  percent  or  16  percent  or 
17  percent  of  the  total  budget  that  goes 
for  food  in  this  country  but  it  Is  in  that 
general  category.  In  any  ev«it  the  figure 
jumps  to  25  percent  and  to  28  percent 
in  certain  of  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries. 

Then  in  Eastern  Ehuope  it  goes  on 
up  to  35  percent,  and  to  40  percent.  ID 
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Soviet  Riissla  50  percent  of  the  budget 
of  a  family  goes  for  food.  In  the  Asian 
countries,  the  percentage  amounts  to  aa 
high  as  75  percent.  So  we  are  discussing 
a  problem  today  that  Involves  dty  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  farmers. 

It  is  also  a  matter  that  invcdves  the 
cities  because  of  the  importance  not  only 
of  farming  as  an  agribusinees. 

So  for  these  reasons  as  well  as  others 
It  Is  vital  that  we  as  a  Congress  must 
jive  some  attention  to  the  income  of  the 
fanners  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
family  farmer. 

Moreover,  it  is  most  important  in  the 
field  of  so  called  urban  problems  that  we 
recognize  that  the  urban  problem  can  be 
solved  and  be  prevented  from  becoming 
greater  if  we  can  keep  some  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  the  rural  areas  and  prevent 
the  further  out-migration  from  our  rural 
areas  and  our  small  towns  to  the  big 
cities. 

Someone  has  said  that  unless  that  is 
done,  it  is  not  going  to  do  much  good  to 
spend  money  on  model  cities  or  slum 
clearance,  because  as  surely  as  we  do,  vm- 
less  this  migration  trend  is  in  some  way 
stopped  or  reversed,  there  will  be  another 
ghetto  arise,  just  as  soon  as  the  old  one 
is  rebuilt. 

I  do  not  want  to  labor  the  point,  but 
I  think  we  are  all  delighted  and  we  are 
all  gratified  that  the  President  has  seen 
fit  to  recognize  the  farm  income  prob- 
lem in  his  comment  over  the  past  week- 
end. It  was  timely.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  of  us  this  comment  was  long  over- 
due. 

There  is  another  area  to  which  the 
President  can  direct  his  attention,  which 
would  be  most  helpful  to  this  overall 
problem  of  outmigration  from  the  rural 
areas  and  that  is  to  make  rural  life  in 
the  small  communities  of  America  more 
comfortable  and  more  livable.  That  Lb 
why,  releasing  the  so-called  budgetary 
reserve,  impoundments  or  in  other 
words,  those  moneys  which  have  already 
been  appropriated  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  rural  water  districts, 
to  make  life  more  livable  in  the  rural 
areas,  more  comfortable,  more  attrac- 
tive—will help  to  prevent  further  mi- 
gration from  Uie  rural  areas.  We  are  all 
hopeful  that  the  President  may  see  fit 
to  release  these  appropriated  fimds  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  special  order 
makes  some  contribution  to  a  solution  of 
rural  problems.  Those  who  have  ar- 
ranged it  are  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  MATmS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  d  the  low  prices  for  hogs 
around  the  country? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am.  They  are  at 
least  a  third  lower  than  a  year  ago,  a 
drop  from  about  $27  to  $17. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  vtrould  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  that  one  of  my 
oansUtuents  told  me  over  the  weekend 
when  I  was  in  the  district  that  he  had 
two  friends  who  had  formed  a  pwj-tner- 
ship  to  go  into  the  hog  business.  One 
would  steal  the  hogs  and  the  other  would 
stetd  the  com,  and  even  at  that  they  lost 
over  $4  a  hog. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  vtow  of  the 


rising  cost  of  gascdlne,  trucks,  and  equli>- 
ment,  that  might  not  be  so  farfetched. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fnxn  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  for  yielding.  I 
might  reminisce  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  here  this  afternoon.  I  do 
support  the  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison),  in 
one  or  two  dlflferent  areas.  I,  too.  am 
totally  opposed  to  any  type  of  disman- 
tling or  dismembering  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
benefits  whatsoever  could  ever  be  gained 
by  doing  that.  I  totally  abhor  the  idea  of 
even  considering  the  matter.  Because  we 
only  represent  5  pjercent  of  the  total 
population  of  this  country  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  not  coimt.  If  we  were  to  abol- 
ish the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
sticking  It  in  four  different  other  agen- 
cies and  burying  it  in  the  bowels  of  those 
agencies,  we  could  never  recognize  where 
the  buck  would  stop.  At  least  now  when 
we  disagree  we  know  where  to  go.  But  If 
that  change  were  to  take  place,  I  am  sure 
agriculture  would  be  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo  bird. 

I  8dso  agree  with  the  dialog  that  took 
place  between  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman'*  ,  in  regard  to  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit.  I  think  this  is  a  total 
mistake.  When  we  did  that,  we  gave  the 
small  businessman  in  agribusiness,  the 
implement  business,  and  the  farmers  of 
America  an  opportunity.  It  was  a  shot 
in  the  arm.  And  once  again,  in  1969  we 
took  it  away  from  them.  I  support  rein- 
statement. I  know  many  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  do  likewise. 

I  have  a  bill  in  that  will  do  that.  I 
certainly  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  C<Mn- 
mittee  will  have  hearings  on  it. 

I  also  agree  with  the  statements  made 
today  based  on  the  new  statistical  meth- 
od of  deciding  what  parity  is. 

The  old  system  actually  told  the  truth. 
The  new  svstem,  devised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Is  deceitful.  I  would 
certainly  support  the  measure  advocated 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pttr- 
cell)  .  so  that  this  method  of  deceit  can 
be  done  away  with  and  agriculture  smd 
everybody  else  can  be  given  a  firm, 
honest,  factual  picture  as  to  what  parity 
in  this  country  is. 

So  far  as  the  farm  picture  in  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  I  have  faith  in  this 
administration  and  I  have  faith  that 
something  will  be  done. 

We  lo<A  upon  agriculture  almost  as  we 
would  look  upon  a  funeral,  with  agricul- 
ture as  the  body.  I  believe  this  adminis- 
tration is  in  a  position,  not  right  now,  to 
revive  that  body,  but  at  the  present  time 
it  is  In  a  position  to  sympathize  with  the 
survivors.  I  hope  in  due  time,  before  the 
present  administration  expires,  we  might 
even  be  able  to  revive  the  body,  because 
without  a  sound  agriculture  we  will  find 
grass  growing  on  the  streets  of  every  city 
and  town  In  this  Nation. 

It  is  that  simple.  The  consimiers  of 
America  are  getting  a  bargain  now,  but 
whenever  the  farmer  fails  to  have  a  fair 
retiHTi  for  his  Investment  this  country 


and  the  nations  of  the  w(»-ld  certainly 
will  suffer. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  I  am  sorry 
to  see  deleted  from  the  farm  program. 

One  is  the  provision  on  25  acres  or  less. 
I  believe  this  is  a  horrible  mistake,  be- 
cause on  those  small  acreages  there  are 
the  old,  the  diderly,  and  those  with  low 
incomes.  Because  of  ttie  nature  of  the 
post  feed  grains  program,  where  we  in- 
oorporated  the  25  acres  or  less,  these  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  stay  on  those  small 
farms.  Now  we  have  debauched  their  in- 
come. We  have  sent  them  into  the  cities. 
We  have  provided  them  with  lower  in- 
comes than  they  were  used  to  previously. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem, will  see  fit  to  reinstate  and  rein- 
stitute  this  part  of  the  program. 

Yesterday  afternoon  President  Nixon 
made  a  speech,  a  farm  speech,  which  is 
something  for  which  we  have  been  wait- 
ing a  long,  long  time,  not  only  from  this 
administration  but  also  from  previous 
administrations,  concerning  what  can  be 
done, 

I  gueee  that  we  may  be  in  the  process 
now  of  reviving  that  body,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. 

What  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  go 
through  here  rather  hurriedly  and  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  speech. 

President  Nixon  made  the  statement 
that  he  would  like  to  see  our  exports 
total  $10  billion  a  year.  So  would  I.  Hope- 
fully, presently  we  will  have  a  high  this 
year  of  $7.4  billion. 

The  President  also  has  increased  the 
ajnount  of  money  for  the  foreign  agri- 
cultural service,  to  the  extent  of  $1 
million,  to  help  achieve  this  goal.  This  is 
a  fine  beginning. 

President  Nixon  also  is  recommending 
that  the  level  of  farm  operating  loans 
be  increased  by  $75  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  from  $275  to  $350  miUkm.  I  can 
say  this  is  one  thing  that  will  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  young  farmers  of 
America,  making  these  operating  loans 
available,  because  no  one  can  tell,  when 
we  deal  with  the  elements  or  any  other 
conditions  from  1  year  to  the  next,  what 
the  flnaiKlal  status  of  an  individual 
might  be.  This  money  must  be  available. 
In  this  the  President  has  had  the  fore- 
sight to  administer  the  program. 

With  regard  to  the  FHA  and  to  in- 
crease its  availability  of  insured  owner 
loans,  this  is  being  increased  by  almost 
three-fourths,  from  $210  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  $350  million.  This 
also  is  another  help  or  aid  to  the  young 
farmer. 

There  is  an  additional  $7.6  million  to 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and 
the  State  experimental  stations.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  Ames.  Iowa,  and  Texas 
A.  &  M.  are  included  in  this.  This  will  go 
toward  fighting  the  problem  we  have 
of  the  southern  leaf  blight  which  has 
caused  imtold  thousands  of  dollars  of 
damage  in  the  production  of  com  last 
year. 

There  vrfll  be  $2  million  for  controlling 
the  flxe  ant  and  the  gjTJsy  moth- 
All  of  this  Is  not  just  for  the  farmer 
and  all  of  this  is  not  just  for  rural 
America. 

Another  very  important  thing  is  this: 
Our  soil  ttfid  water  conservation  pro- 
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gnm.  The  President  Is  Increasing  the 
budget  request  by  $12  million  to  provlile 
more  manpower  for  this  very  valusDle 
work.  Federal  grants  for  small  water- 
shed works  will  be  increased  by  $28  mil- 
lion to  a  level  of  $105  million,  and  loan 
programs  will  be  made  available  to  help 
local  commimltles  finance  their  share. 
This  will  be  quadrupled. 

Also  he  Is  ordering  an  additional  ih- 
crease  of  $100  million  tliis  year  and  $111 
million  next  year  in  our  insured  loftn 
program  for  building  water  and  sewer 
systems  In  rural  areas.  This  is  also  a  very 
important  factor  In  keeping  people  on 
the  farms  and  providing  means  for  ex- 
pansion and  growth  and  the  enticemeht 
of  new  Industry. 

One  more  thing  that  develt^jed  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  when  the  President  went 
to  visit  there  a  few  months  ago,  as  w»s 
mentioned  by  my  colleague  from  lo^ra 
'Mr.  Smtth),  Is  this:  He  included  $1.1 
billion  in  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
grams to  help  develop  our  rural  commu- 
nities, which  means  rural  development, 
hopefully,  to  reverse  the  flow  of  people 
to  the  cities  and  keep  them  on  the  farms 
or  in  suburbcm  areas. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
various  changes  that  the  President  made 
in  our  farm  program  when  he  spoke  to 
us  yesterday.   I   would   hope   as  maity 
have  ventured  today  to  say  it  is  onjy 
the  beginning.  We  still  have  a  long  wais 
to  go.   When  we  have  lost  23  millloh 
farmers  since  World  War  n  or  on  the 
average  of  600,000  farmers  per  year,  this 
means  there  Is  only  one  place  that  th^ 
have  had  to  go;  namely,  our  urban  areas. 
It  is  profitable  and  sensible  to  halt  this 
migration  in  reverse.  The  administration 
has  started  it.  They  are  on  the  rigljt 
track.  I  hope  It  will  not  all  be  lost  $t 
this   point.    There   is  too  much  to  ^ 
gained.  The  young  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try depend  very  much  on  what  the  Gov- 
ernment thinks  about  their  tenure  on 
the  farm  and  also  what  we  can  hopei- 
fully  do  to  alleviate  some  of  their  probi- 
lems.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  coni- 
cemed,  you  can  take  an  of  these  proi- 
grams   and   do  away  with   them  com^- 
pletely.  If  the  farmer  can  be  assured 
of  a  net  Income,  he  would  take  care  o(f 
everything  he  needs  himself.  I  think  wp 
should  zero  in  on  that.  Our  prime  course 
Is  a  good,  healthy  net  income  for  th^ 
farmers.  With  the  various  segments  of 
our  economy  all   benefiting  it  is  very 
disturbing  to  me  to  have  the  person,  the 
producer  who  provides  aU  of  the  thing* 
to  make  our  life  worthwhile  feel  that  he 
is  not  cared  for  and  that  he  is  a  second* 
class  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  speech  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
was  given  to  us  yesterday,  in  the  Record  i 
REMARKS  oi"  THi  Pwestdent:   "A  Saltjte  t^ 

AORlCTTLTtnUt" 

Oood  afternoon,  my  fellow  Americans. 

Nert  Friday.  May  7th.  I  ask  the  people  ai 
the  United  States  to  Join  with  me  !n  oele, 
bratlng  the  Salute  to  Agriculture  Day.  As  « 
part  of  that  celebration.  I  am  honoring  rep'^ 
reaentatlTss  of  agriculture  at  a  aerlea  oi 
events  In  Washington,  D.C. — including  ^ 
special  dinner  at  the  White  House.  I  officially 
designate  this  day,  however.  In  the  hope  that! 
our  celebrations  will  extend  far  beyond 
Washington — and  that  It  will  give  ovix  people, 
in  every  walk  of  life,  an  opportunity  to  learn, 
more  about  both  the  aoeotnpllahments  of  the 


American  farmer  and  the  problems  he  con- 
fronts. 

During  the  last  quarter  century,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  some  75  countries 
around  the  globe.  I  have  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  In  stud;rlng  their  agricultural  systems 
and  their  techniques  of  farming.  I  have 
talked  with  peasants  In  Poland,  with  culti- 
vators In  India,  with  shephnds  In  Africa, 
with  South  American  gaucbos.  And  I  have 
often  been  very  Impressed  with  what  I  have 
learned. 

But  nothing  I  have  seen  anywhere  on 
earth  can  even  begin  to  compare  with  the 
success  story  written  by  the  men  and  women 
of  agrlcultxire  on  our  own  country.  The  surg- 
ing vitality  of  our  agrlcult\ire  has  made  aui 
country  the  beet  fed,  the  beet  clothed  na- 
tion on  earth,  and  It  tias  contributed  Im- 
mensely to  our  strength  abroad  and  here  at 
home.  I  have  been  Invcrtved  In  International 
diplomacy  and  International  economics  since 
my  first  visit  to  Bxirope  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  1947.  Again  and  again,  I  have 
seen  the  problems  which  result  for  a  country 
when  its  leaders  must  deal  from  a  position 
of  agricultural  weakness  rather  than  agricul- 
tural strength.  Some  even  have  had  to  cope 
with  the  Inability  of  their  feu-mers  to  feed 
their  own  people. 

For  American  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  has  been  just  the  reveise;  our 
farmers  have  not  only  provided  a  solid  base 
for  the  United  States  economy,  they  have 
also  helped  to  feed  the  i)eople  of  other 
lands.  Chir  strong  International  position  has 
grown  even  stronger  In  the  last  few  years. 
As  recently  as  the  1968  Fiscal  Tear,  farm 
exports  actually  dropped  by  half  a  billion 
doUars,  a  condition  which  I  promised  In 
1968  to  remedy  during  my  Presidential  term. 
I  am  happy  to  say  today  that  we  have  de. 
Uvered  on  that  promise.  Our  agricultural  ex- 
ports this  year  win  be  at  an  all-time  high. 
Their  volume  wlU  be  some  six  percent  higher 
than  It  was  a  year  ago  and  their  value  Is 
expected   to   reach    at   least    97.4   billion. 

Today,  we  are  exporting  the  production 
from  approximately  one  acre  out  of  every 
four  we  harvest  In  America.  Two-thirds  of 
our  rice  crop,  more  than  half  of  our  wheat 
and  our  soybean  crop,  and  one-third  of  our 
cotton  crop  are  now  going  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. This  Is  a  very  good  record.  And  yet 
we  want  to  do  even  better.  We  would  like 
to  be  exporting  some  $10  bUllon  worth  of 
American  farm  products  each  year.  To  help 
achieve  this  goal.  I  am  announcing  today 
an  Increase  of  81  million  In  the  Fiscal  Year 
1972  budget  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service — the  Federal  agency  which  helps 
our  farmers  expand  their  sales  abroad.  And  I 
also  pledge  that  we  will  continue  our  efforts 
to  lower  trading  barriers  to  our  farm  ex- 
ports around  the  world. 

From  Rotterdam  to  Singapore,  from  Gal- 
veston to  Duluth,  a  new  current  of  energy 
has  been  felt  along  the  trading  lanes  of 
the  world  In  the  last  few  years.  Aspirations 
are  rising,  economies  are  growing,  purchas- 
ing power  Is  Increasing — and  our  farmers 
have  proven  their  ability  to  capitalize  on 
these  new  opportunities.  We  know  that 
American  agriculture  can  compete  success- 
fully— whenever  It  has  the  chance.  And  we 
are  determined  to  see  It  has  that  chance 

The  new  market  energy  we  see  abroad 
has  also  been  felt  In  our  own  country.  For 
example,  beef  consumption  per  person  hM 
gone  up  by  one-third  In  the  last  10  years. 
This  means  that  for  every  three  pounds  of 
beef  he  consumed  In  1960,  the  average 
American  Is  consuming  four  pounds  In 
1971. 

What  these  growing  markets  can  mean, 
of  course,  is  growing  farm  Income.  As  a 
result.  In  part,  of  expanding  markets,  soy- 
bean prices,  for  example,  have  been  running 
a  good  half  dollar  a  bushel  above  the  price 
support  level.  Grain  prices  and  cotton  prices 
are  also  well  above  loan  levels.  Cattle  prices 
have  recovered  and  stand  above  their  levels 


of  a  year  ago.  Hog  prices,  of  course,  are  stlU 
too  low.  To  help  meet  this  situation,  the 
Department  of  A^grlculture  has  already  pur- 
chased over  146  mllUon  pounds  of  pork  for 
Its  food  distribution  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams In  this  fiscal  year.  This  Is  the  highest 
level  of  pork  purchases  since  1966.  Our  pur- 
chase program  Is  continuing  and  we  expect 
that  hog  prices  wUl  show  substantial  im- 
provement  later  this  year. 

All  In  all.  It  is  clear  that  the  total  income 
of  American  farmers  will  be  higher  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  But  this 
brings  me  to  another  of  the  major  dlfflctU- 
tles  which  confront  our  farmers,  the  fact 
that  Increases  In  total  Income  are  not  alwayi 
refiected  in  more  net  income.  Now  the  rea- 
son, of  course.  Is  the  high  cost  of  farming. 
Over  two-thirds  of  agriculture's  gross  in- 
come goes  right  back  out  again  to  ptay  for 
farm  expenses. 

This  is  why  the  farmer  has  such  a  tre- 
mendous  stake  In  the  battle  against  infla- 
tion. In  a  sense,  he  has  a  double  stake,  for 
inflation  hits  farmers  In  two  ways.  It  drives 
up  both  the  cost  of  farming  and  the  cost 
of  living.  I  am  particularly  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  report  that  whUe  the  battle  is  far 
from  won,  we  are  definitely  making  progresa 
against  Inflation.  The  rate  of  Inflation  Id 
the  first  quarter  of  1971  was  the  lowest  in 
four  years,  only  one-half  of  what  It  was  In 
1970.  We  are  working  very  hard,  then,  to 
ease  this  perennially  troublesome  cost-price 
squeeze.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize 
that  the  supply  of  farm  credit  is  now  ex- 
tremely tight  and  we  are  working  to  expand 
It. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  recommending  that 
the  level  of  farm  operating  loans  be  Increased 
In  Fiscal  Year  1972 — Just  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress enacts  my  proposal  to  allow  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  Insure  loans  for  op- 
erating expenses — as  It  can  now  do  for  owner- 
ship purposes.  In  addition,  I  am  directing  the 
FHA  to  increase  the  avallabUlty  of  its  In- 
sured ownership  loans  by  almost  three- 
fovirths — from  $210  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  $360  million  next  year. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  eSorta  to  expand 
farm  credit  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
farmers  of  the  southwest  who  have  been  suf- 
fering so  much  from  one  of  the  wont 
droughts  in  history. 

And  I  hope,  too.  that  expanded  credit  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  younger  farmers, 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family  farm 
operators,  because  they  are  still  the  backbone 
of  American  agriculture. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  set  of  prob- 
lems— crop,  prfant  and  livestock  disease.  I  am 
today  announcing  several  measures  to  step 
up  our  fight  In  this  area.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  asking  Congress  to  provide  an  additional 
$76  million  to  the  Agricultural  Reeearch 
Service  and  to  the  State  Agricultural  Kx- 
perimeat  Stations.  A  good  deal  of  this  money 
would  go  for  fighting  Southern  leaf  blight 
which  recently  created  such  major  problems 
for  oom  farmers.  Some  of  this  added  research 
money  wtmld  also  be  used  to  find  new  ways 
of  controlling  Insect*,  including  cattle  ticks, 
and  do  needed  work  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween hosts  and  parasiteB,  and  on  disease  re* 
sisting  plants. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  offering  or  order- 
ing the  use  of  two  million  firtxn  this  year** 
budget  for  more  applied  research  on  con- 
trolling the  fire  ant  and  the  gypsy  moth  which 
Is  seriously  threatening  our  Eastern  timber 
stands. 

I  have  also  directed  that  more  money  be 
used  for  accelerated  research  on  matters  like 
oo<ton  seed  proteins  and  Insect  pests. 

Another  area  where  government  should  do 
more  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
fsirmers  Is  that  of  soil  and  waiter  conserva- 
tion. Long  before  moe*  Americans  were  think- 
ing very  mtJoh  about  the  environment,  our 
farmers,  our  rahchers,  our  woodland  owneni. 
were  working- together  with  the  government 
to  canaerve  our  natural  resourcw.  I  belleva 
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vn  should  now  be  providing  more  help  for  our 
dedicated  corps  of  soil  conservationists  whose 
ntunber  has  dropped  sharply  in  the  last  four 
years. 

I  am  therefore  increasing  my  new  budget 
request  for  the  8o41  Conservation  Service  by 
112  million  to  provide  more  manpower  for 
this  valuable  work.  I  am  also  proposing  that 
Federal  grants  for  small  watershed  projects 
be  increased  by  $28  million  to  a  level  of  $105 
million,  and  that  75  new  projects  be  au- 
thorized. I  am  further  reconunendlng  quad- 
rupling of  loaji  programs  to  help  locai  com- 
munities finance  their  share  of  these  projects 

In  many  other  ways  we  are  working  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  the  agriculture 
community.  For  example,  I  am  ordering  an 
additional  Increase  of  $100  million  this  year 
and  $111  mllUon  next  year  in  our  insured 
loan  program  for  building  water  and  sewer 
systems  In  rural  areas.  Through  such  pro- 
grams I  know  that  this  Administration  can 
wxjrk  closely  with  farmers,  with  farm  or- 
ganizations, and  with  the  Congress  to  serve 
agricultural  America  more  effectively.  Work- 
ing together  we  can  reeolve  difficult  issues 
Involved  in  pesticide  control,  farm  labor, 
farm  bargaining  legislation,  other  complex 
matters,  as  well  as  the  many  aspects  of  other 
national  policies  that  bear  directly  on  the 
lives  of  farmers. 

But  even  as  I  mention  all  of  these  govern- 
ment programs,  I  know  that  the  agricultural 
community  also  shares  my  feeling  that  In 
the  final  analysis  the  problems  of  American 
agriculture  can  best  be  solved  by  those  who 
know  farming  best,  farm  people  themselves, 
with  government  backup  when  necessary. 
That  Is  one  reason  why  I  have  high  hop>e£ 
for  the  new  farm  programs  which  are  in 
effect  this  year.  They  remove  some  of  the 
old  restraints  In  a  way  which  gives  every 
farmer  a  chance  to  make  more  of  his  own 
decisions  about  the  kind  of  farming  that 
suits  him  best.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
continuing  our  search  for  better  methods  of 
maximizing  the  receipt  of  farm  Income  from 
the  market. 

After  all,  some  60  percent  of  farm  Income 
comes  from  commodities  that  are  not  price 
supported  and  have  not  been  supported  in 
the  past.  Moreover,  the  major  supported 
commodities  are  now  selling  well  above  loan 
levels.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  brightest 
future  for  agriculture  lies  In  actions  that 
stimulate  new  energy  in  the  free  market 
system. 

Ts  I  think  about  the  challenges  that  con- 
front American  agriculture,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  farmers  must,  by  nature,  be  Incurable 
optimists.  Like  everyone  else  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  great  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  about  the  economy,  and  educa- 
tion and  crime,  and  all  the  other  Issues  that 
face  our  society.  But  In  addition,  the  agri- 
cultural community  also  has  Its  own  special 
problems  to  worry  about,  Including  such 
uncertain  factors  as  the  weather,  the  condi- 
tion of  volatile  markets,  and  even  the  direc- 
tion of  government  policies  in  this  country 
MUl  abroad.  Their  vocation,  moreover,  re- 
quires them  not  only  to  be  good  farmers, 
but  also  to  be  good  scientists,  skilled  engi- 
neers, able  businessmen.  All  of  these  chal- 
lenges have  been  successfully  met  by  Amer- 
ica's fanners. 

In  that  process,  they  have  achieved  a  re- 
markable record  of  production,  setting  a 
Iwlsk  pace  for  the  rest  of  our  economy.  And 
they  have  also  provided  a  continuing  source 
of  moral  and  spiritual  strength  for  America 
giving  shape  and  substance  to  our  national 
character  from  the  very  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica. 

And  so  we  approach  Salute  to  Agriculture 
Day  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  with  a  sense  ol 
obUgaUon  to  the  farmers  of  thU  country. 
Ttiough  only  a  small  group  of  farm  repre- 
•entaitives  wUl  be  able  to  be  with  us  at  the 
White  House  next  Friday  night,  I  feel  that 
every  farmer  and  rancher  in  America,  hU 
"Mb,  his  famUy,  wUl  be  with  us  in  spirit. 


What  we  will  foe  saying  on  that  occasion 
Is  very  simply  this:  Agriculture  was  Amer- 
ica's first  industry.  For  most  of  our  history 
It  was  our  largest  Industry.  Tt)day  it  con- 
tinues to  hold  an  honored  place  in  our  so- 
ciety, a  keystone  not  only  for  our  economic 
strength  but  also  for  our  entire  way  of  life. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Iowa,  my  good  friend, 
Neal  Smith,  for  making  this  time  avail- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  taking  this 
time  along  with  our  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana and  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach) 
who  I  understand  are  participating  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  needs  of  rural 
America. 

In  West  Virginia  we  are  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  large  payments  to 
farmers.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  huge  payments  to  farmers 
with  large  acreages. 

We  have  consistently  voted  for  those 
limitation  amendments  that  have  limited 
such  payments. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
aspects  of  the  farm  program  that  are 
of  nationwide  significance.  I  can  think  of 
no  one  better  than  the  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Iowa  to  talk  about 
these  programs,  because  when  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  thinks  about  where  he  can 
most  appropriately  make  a  farm  speech, 
he  usually  picks  Iowa  bls  the  heartland 
of  America.  I  daresay  that  the  1948 
Presidential  campaign  was  fought  out 
and  won  on  the  battleground  of  Iowa. 

I  would  like  to  underline  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion programs  which  have  been  alluded 
to  and  which  deal  with  grants  to  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  for  water  and 
waste  treatment  systems.  I  think  no 
better  investment  could  be  made  to  en- 
able these  communities  to  expand  eco- 
nomically and  in  fact  to  exist  through 
the  kind  of  assistance  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  guarantee  clean  water  Eind 
pure  water. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  others  to  the 
fact  that  when  alluding  to  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  program,  there  is  a 
development  in  this  Nation  that  is  not 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  I  think  threatens  the  soil 
and  water  of  this  land.  I  refer  to  the 
widespread  and  escsQating  strip  mining 
of  coal  throughout  this  Nation  which  is 
adding  sediment  to  the  streams,  which 
is  adding  acid  to  our  rivers,  lakes  and 
streams,  and  which  through  the  blasting 
of  the  rock  to  obtain  this  surface  min- 
ing coal  is  diverting  water  and  the  wa- 
ter table  and  blackening  the  drinking 
supplies  of  many  people  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  this  strip  min- 
ing also  results  in  serious  damage  to  the 
soil  in  the  way  of  rtmoffs  into  the 
streams,  the  denuding  and  decapitating 
of  land,  all  of  which  I  think  contributes 
to  some  of  our  productivity  problem  in 
this  Nation  insofar  as  the  soil  Is  con- 


cerned and  insofar  as  our  pasture  lands 
are  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  to  approach  prob- 
lems both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  things  are  divided 
among  several  different  committees  and 
several  different  departments.  But  I 
would  urge  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  others  Interested  in  the  ftuin  pro- 
gram to  give  attention  to  this  creeping 
threat  to  agriculture  which  has  been 
posed  in  many  agricultiu-al  areas  by  the 
strip  mining  of  coal  on  land  which  is 
otherwise  used  for  the  production  of 
crops. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  bringing  this  important  subject  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  additional  attention 
would  be  focused  by  the  Congress  in 
solving  the  problem  which  he  is  bring- 
ing to  our  attention. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  hl£ 
oontribution  and  all  the  others  who  tiave 
coopera1«d  in  this  second  fbrm  day  forum 
and  to  assure  everyone  that  there  will 
be  continuing  attention  directed  to  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer  as  long  as 
this  situation  exists,  for  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  interested  in  the 
problem. 

Mr.  BEROLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  hearing 
about  the  farm  problem  all  of  their 
political  lives.  Many,  quite  understand- 
ably, are  beginning  to  think  that  there 
is  no  answer. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  need  for  a 
Federal  farm  program.  The  production 
genius  of  the  American  farmer  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  produce  himself  into 
bankruptcy.  This  gives  support  to  the 
argiiment  that  he  must  have  the  bualness 
tools  that  only  Government  can  provide: 
linking  production  to  demand:  and  pro- 
viding for  a  strategic  reserve  of  feed, 
food,  and  fiber  In  the  event  an  emergency 
should  arise. 

A  modem  farmer  can  operate  the  best 
land  in  the  country,  use  the  very  best 
and  most  efficient  equipment,  and  em- 
ploy the  soimdest  of  business  practices, 
but  because  of  factors  over  which  he  has 
little  or  no  control,  he  can  still  go  broke. 
Weather  is,  of  course,  one  factor.  But  the 
greatest  concern  of  the  modem-day 
farmer  is  the  awesome  power  which  Gov- 
ernment administrators  hold  over  farm 
prices. 

Ever  since  the  New  Deal  days  of  FDR, 
paternalism  has  been  a  cornerstone  of 
Federal  farm  policies.  "Uncle  Sam  knows 
best"  has  been  our  attitude.  Because 
these  policies  have  often  failed  in  tiie 
p>ast,  it  is  no  wonder  the  ftirmer  views 
Washington  with  f  eeUngs  of  suspicion. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  pro- 
vide the  family  farmers  of  this  Nation 
the  power  to  at  least  influence,  if  not 
contnrf,  their  own  destiny.  If  they  are 
not  provided  with  this  power,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  during  the  next  30  years 
we  will  see  the  family  farm  driven  out 
of  existence,  to  be  r^laced  by  corporate 
giants  who  will,  themsdves,  establish 
supply  and  price  policies.  God  help  us 
if  food  production  is  abandoned  to  them. 
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Farmers  are  about  the  oiUy  eooncmuc 
force  in  our  country  who  have  little  or 
no  control  over  themselves  as  an  )n- 
diBtry.  Labor  unions  negotiate;  lawyers 
are  licensed;  automakers  regrulate  stip- 
ply  to  protect  price;  banlEs  are  charteied 
and  deposits  Insured;  public  utilities  4re 
guaranteed  a  profit.  On  and  on  it  kcks. 
But  not  the  farmer.  He  buys  at  retail; 
sells  at  wholes  die;  and  pays  the  freiaht 
both  ways.  He  is  subject  to  the  ten4er 
mercy  of  Government  poUcies  orer 
which  he  has  Uttle  or  no  control.  It 
should  not  surprise  us  that  young  peofde 
refuse  to  enter  farming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  nearly  3  yeixs 
before  we  can  take  action  on  meaning- 
ful farm  legislation.  But  during  this  time, 
I  believe  that  Congress  mxtst  study  the 
wasTB  and  means  of  providing  farmers 
with  the  power  to  become  involved  in  tihe 
administrative  decisionmaking  process 
embodied  in  new  legislation. 

I  think  future  legislation  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  an  apparatus  by  which  farmers 
can  elect,  from  among  their  number, 
persons  to  serve  on  national  food  and 
fibre  committees  authorized  to  bargain 
with  consumer  and  OovemmeDt  repre- 
sentatives in  determining  the  suiTply.  ox- 
port,  and  pricing  policies  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  such  a  poUcy 
would  bring  the  fanners,  marketing 
system  into  the  same  modem  envlnxi- 
ment  that  he  has  developed  to  produce  so 
efflcienUy.  It  is  periiaps  the  only  way  we 
can  preserve  and  strengthen  the  faintly 
farm  system  of  agriculture  that  has 
served  the  United  States  and  the  world 
so  well.^ 

Mr.  (lenNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  «J1 
know  that  farming  is  the  backbone  of  a 
strong  and  viable  ec(Hiomy.  And,  yet  we 
know,  too.  that  the  problems  of  rural 
America  are  compounded  by  a  lo^«er 
goieral  income  for  farmers,  smd  the  oUt- 
migraticm  of  people  on  the  farms  fen-  the 
better  life  of  urban  America. 

We  must  encourage  today's  farmers  to 
remain  on  the  land,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
making  it  possible  for  rural  America  to 
enjoy  an  average  income  compatible  to 
that  of  our  city  workers. 

Farmers  have  been  fm-ced  to  inv^t 
more  in  machinery  and  equipment  to 
offset  the  loss  in  work  force.  Ttitee  co«ts 
are  high,  and  yet  farm  income  has  re- 
mained stable  in  some  commodities  and 
declined  in  others.  Careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  the  gmeral  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica's farmers. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  like  the  admin- 
istration, am  anxious  to  alter  what  at 
the  present  time,  the  future  appears  to 
hold  for  this  segment  of  our  society.  My 
concern  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  I 
was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm,  and 
added  to  because  I  represent  a  district  in 
Nebraska  which  contains  a  good  deal  of 
rural  area.  But  I  voice  my  concern  un- 
manly because  I  am  one  of  200  million 
people  in  this  Nation  who  looks  forwaixl 
to  sitting  down  to  a  meal  and  enjoying 
fresh  vegetables,  to  eating  beef  nurtured 
on  farm  products,  to  enjoying  same  of 
the  hundreds  of  sa  vices  provided  ^y 
those  Involved  in  agriculture. 


I  speak  with  growing  concern,  realiz- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding among  our  citizens  over 
farm  problems  and  the  Importance  of 
agriculture  as  a  leading  industry.  The 
American  farmer  over  the  years  has 
provided  us  with  a  greater  abundance  of 
choice  at  a  lower  cost  than  exists  any- 
where. Too  often  he  is  blamed  for  q?iral- 
ing  costs  not  of  his  making  when  he 
should  be  praised  for  his  efforts  in  keep- 
ing prices  as  low  as  they  are.  Consumers 
today  would  be  paying  a  much  higher 
price  for  less  food  if  it  were  not  for  the 
extraordinary  efficiency  and  productivity 
of  the  farmer. 

I  am  proud  to  be  from  a  State  which 
can  claim  a  part  in  the  excellent  job 
which  farmers  have  done  in  feeding  the 
Natiffli.  Often  at  their  own  sacrifice,  they 
have  been  responsible  for  bringing  the 
United  States  its  high  standards.  They 
deserve  a  chance  for  an  income  which 
compares  to  what  people  in  other  walks 
of  life  can  command.  And  if  they  do  not 
get  it,  the  people  of  America  stand  to  lose 
every  bit  as  much — if  not  more — than 
the  farmers  themselves.  The  Nation's 
national  economy  is  buUt  with  an  agri- 
cultural base. 

One  very  serious  problem  the  Nation 
Is  facing  along  with  the  fanners  is  the 
terrific  outward  movement  by  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  Millions  of  people 
each  year  are  being  forced  to  leave  our 
smaU  communities  and  migrate  to  the 
larger  cities.  This  puts  an  additional  bur- 
den on  our  cities,  to  be  sure,  but  more 
significantly,  leaves  us  with  fewer  people 
involved  in  the  production  of  food.  Ci^ 
life  under  these  circumstances  wastes 
the  skiUs  of  those  increasingly  rare  peo- 
ple who  are  trained  to  operate  our  farms 
and  it  puts  them  in  an  unnatural,  and 
therefore  often  uncomfortable,  atmos- 
phere. 

The  problems  scresma  for  our  atten- 
tion. Rising  product  expenses,  higher 
taxes,  declining  farm  prices — all  are 
forcing  the  farmer  out  of  business.  Cou- 
ple these  things  with  the  closing  of  many 
business  establishments  in  rural  com- 
munities, the  lack  of  iuiequate  housing, 
educational  opportunities,  health  care 
facilities,  community  services,  and  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  farmers  are  striking  out  for  the  big 
cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  farmers  are  hardly 
asking  for  handouts.  We  have  taken  this 
segment  of  our  society  for  granted  too 
lOTig.  The  farmers  deserve  recognition, 
and  they  deserve  our  efforts  In  working 
together  to  stimulate  eccnomic  activity 
and  create  income  opportunity  for  farm- 
ers and  rural  and  smalltown  U.S-A. 

Mr,  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ing  President  Nixon  in  his  nationwide 
radio  message  to  the  American  public 
praised  the  success  story  of  American 
agriciilture.  He  stated  cheerfully  that  we 
have  dehvered  on  the  promise  made  In 
1968  to  remedy  sagging  UJS.  farm  ex- 
ports. Mr.  Nixon  also  noted  that  total 
farm  income  will  reach  an  all-time  high 
this  year. 

While  these  phrases  may  help  reas- 
sure urban  residents  that  the  American 
farmer  has  not  become  forgotten  by  the 
Nlaon  administration,  it  is  imlikely  to 
convince  the  average  farmer  who  knows 


this  cheery  picture  lacks  any  degree  of 
reality. 

While  Mr.  Nix(m  spoke  of  increased  ex- 
ports in  his  1968  campaign,  his  main 
emphasis  was  on  the  urgent  need  to  do 
something  about  the  farm  cost-price 
squeeze  crunch.  In  his  campaign  Mr.  Nix- 
on stated  in  E>es  Moines,  Iowa: 

Tb«ee  (new)  poUcy  (tlreetlona  include  ded- 
icated efforts  to  Improve  market  prices  and 
Btrengtben  our  market  economy;  74  perouit 
parity  (1968)  U  Intolerable  In  my  book; 
farmers  are  entitled  to  bettar,  and  I  i^edge 
that  In  my  administration  they  will  have 
better.   (Dee  Moinee — Sept.  14,  1968). 

The  farm  parity  which  was  intolerable 
at  74  percent  in  1968  is  now  5  percent 
lower  at  69  percent  according  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  figures  released 
Friday — figured  on  the  same  basis  as 
during  the  presidential  campaign.  In  No- 
vember parity  was  at  68  percent,  the  low- 
est level  since  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  In  last  evening's  address,  Mr. 
Nixon  wisely  made  no  mention  of  parity. 

At  a  time  when  farm  income  is  higher 
than  ever  before  so  tire  farm  costs.  Per 
farm  earnings  were  $3,332  in  1961  as 
compared  with  an  average  earnings  of 
$4,500  in  manufacturing.  Today  per  farm 
earnings  are  up  $1,000  to  $4,300  per  farm 
in  1958  dollars,  but  factory  earnings  are 
also  up  to  $5,100. 

With  agriculture  parity  dropping  from 
80  percent  In  1901  to  69  percent  last 
week  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  reason 
that  per  farm  income  has  not  similarly 
deteriorated  is  because  there  are  nearly 
2  miUion  fewer  farms  in  operation  to- 
day. If  the  same  number  of  farms  were 
operating  today  as  in  1960,  per  farm  in- 
come in  1958  dollars  would  slide  from 
$3,332  to  $3,100. 

While  the  numbers  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics are  sometimes  baffling,  one  thing 
is  perfectly  cleax:  the  problem  is  not  a 
rural  one  nor  an  urban  one,  it  is  a  na- 
tional one. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  20  percent  of 
the  growth  of  the  big  cities  during  the 
last  15  years  was  due  to  migration  from 
rural  areas. 

In  1960,  80  percent  of  the  urban  resi- 
dents Uved  in  sound  homes  while  50  per- 
cent of  the  rural  people  enjoyed  the  same 
ccmveniences.  Forty-four  percent  of  aD 
housing  units  that  lack  structural  sound- 
ness were  located  in  rural  areas  although 
less  than  30  percent  of  all  housing  units 
were  in  these  areas.  Almost  30  percent  of 
the  housing  units  in  rural  areas  were 
without  inside  plumbing. 

The  average  cash  Income  of  a  faurn 
family  has  been  roughly  60  percent  of 
that  of  an  urban  family.  The  nonfann 
rural  resident  earns  only  85  percent  as 
much  as  the  average  urban  resident. 
With  fewer  persons  and  smaller  inccnnes 
it  is  a  much  greater  burden  for  rural 
communities  to  provide  public  services. 
Educational  and  vocational  training  sys- 
tems, adequate  health  care  systems  and 
other  opportiinities  for  an  equal  stand- 
ard of  living  are  less  accessible  for  farm 
residents.  When  one  looks  at  the  dif- 
ference in  education,  housing,  and  health 
the  actual  discrimination  against  rural 
residents  is  very  apparent. 

In  the  urban  areas,  the  average  resi- 
dent completed  11.1  years  of  school  wbOe 
the  rural  nonfarm  average  is  9.5  and 
the  rural  farm  average  only  8.8  years.  Be- 
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cause  the  cost  per  chUd  is  much  higher  in 
school  districts  with  imder  1,000  pupils 
gnd  because  vocational  training  courses 
require  large  investments  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  pupils  per  courses  in  each 
of  the  various  trades,  an  equal  chance  for 
that  kind  of  training  has  been  almost  out 
of  the  question. 

While  the  health  services  available  in 
ruraJ  areas  are  less  than  in  urbem  areas, 
the  needs  are  even  greater  p>er  capita. 
Twice  as  many  people  in  nutd  areas  per 
capita  suffer  from  chronic  health  con- 
ditions and  60  percent  more  per  capita 
suffer  from  an  actively  limiting  chronic 
health  condlticm.  Twice  as  many  per 
capita,  die  from  accidents  and  the  cause 
of  this  is  generally  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  emergency  services  and  medical  per- 
sonnel In  rural  areas. 

According  to  official  figures  one  out  of 
every  13  nu-al  houses  is  classed  as  unfit 
to  live  in.  In  terms  of  living  conditicms, 
over  half  the  Nation's  substandard  hous- 
ing is  located  in  rural  areas. 

Production  per  man-hour  has  in- 
creased almost  three  times  as  fast  on  the 
farm  as  in  the  city  but  instead  of  reap- 
ing benefits  frcan  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  farm  production,  it  has  caused 
reduction  in  prices  to  offset  any  increase 
in  the  return  from  the  higher  volume. 
While  the  people  of  the  United  States  use 
less  and  less  of  their  income  to  pay  for 
food,  the  farmers  are  getting  a  smaller 
and  smaller  portion  of  the  food  dollar. 
Partly  due  to  this  tremendous  Increase 
of  production  per  person,  rural  imem- 
ployment  rates  are  constantly  higher 
than  they  are  in  urban  areas.  In  fact,  all 
of  the  gains  in  emplojrment  in  the  United 
States  in  1969  were  in  the  nonfarm  areas. 
While  farm  employment  actually 
dropped  by  210,000  in  1969,  total  non- 
agricultural  employment  increased  2.2 
million. 

As  a  result,  in  the  cities,  one  perscm  in 
eight  is  poor.  In  the  suburbs  one  person 
in  15  is  poor.  In  rural  America,  one  out 
<rf  every  four  persons  is  poor. 

Unfortunately  things  are  progrsuned  to 
get  worse — building  trade  rates  recently 
negotiated  can  only  exacerbate  th6  agri- 
cultural exodus. 

It  is  my  frank  view  that  farmers  and 
others  on  relatively  fixed  incomes  can 
only  be  spared  from  the  theft  of  Gov- 
ernment tolerated  infiation  by  a  system 
of  wage-price  guidelines,  and  control 
themselves  if  intermediate  conservative 
methods  prove  inadequate. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
late  over  the  possibility  of  farm  bargain- 
ing legislation.  I  anticipate  such  discus- 
sion will  grow  rather  than  diminish  in 
magnitude  for  I  believe  it  poses  the 
greatest  possibility  for  maintaining  a 
healthy  farm  economy. 

Agriculture  and  cooperative,  it  seems 
to  me,  have  been  thrft*hirig  about  for 
years  to  redraft  the  rules  of  economic 
social  justice  such  that  a  man  working 
In  agriculture  could  aproximate  the  re- 
turns to  his  urban  counterparts. 

While  the  urbanltes  moved  to  the  Wag- 
ner Act  in  the  early  I930's  setting  forth 
the  absolute  right  of  urban  workers  to 
bargain  for  wages  collectivdy  setting 
forth  unfair  labor  practices — agriculture 
workers  have  consistently  been  excluded. 

Congress  early  provided  for  the  right 
of  producers  to  band  together  In  coopera- 


tives under  the  Capper- Volstead  Acts  of 
1922  and  1926  and  regardless  of  the  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  leveled  about  the 
ineffectiveness  of  cooperatives — ^the  fact 
remains  that  in  a  number  of  areas  and 
commodities  due  to  particular  phenom- 
ena some  crop  bargaining  has  been  in- 
ordinately successful. 

In  the  main,  however,  I  believe  that 
it  has  been  the  farmers'  own  consistent 
efforts  to  refrain  from  imemployment  in- 
surance coverage,  minimum  wage  cover- 
age in  prior  years,  and  labor  rdations 
act  opposition  that  has  led  to  the  virtual 
total  secularizaticm  of  the  agriculture 
community  that  has  continued  to  aggra- 
vate the  agricultural  exodus. 

Rather  the  agriculturalists  since  the 
1930's  have  moved  in  the  direction  of 
priming  the  pump  at  the  intermediate 
producer  level  that  has  led  to  scandalous 
overproduction  of  basic  commodities — 
total  indifference  to  specialty  crop  devel- 
opment and  production,  unjust  enrich- 
ment of  many  basic  crop  producers  due 
to  a  consistent  failure  of  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  recog- 
nize an  economic  difference  in  the  size  or 
geographic  location  of  those  producers 
As  an  exsmiple — the  laws  you  lobby  for 
generally  f  aU  to  recognize  that  the  aver- 
age cotton  producer  in  California  pro- 
ducing two  bales  plus  of  good  cotton  osa 
250  plus  acres  is  averaging  $50,000  net 
plus,  whereas  the  average  producer  In 
South  Carolina  produces  less  than  a  bale 
on  about  7  acres — consistently  nets  less 
than  $1,000. 

To  my  mind  farmers  are  as  different 
as  plumbers  and  basketball  players  and 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  difference 
has  been  a  fimdamental  problem  re- 
straining development  of  better  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  totally  indict  the  sys- 
tem of  price  support  and  supply  mcmage- 
ment  of  basic  crops — this  system  to  my 
mind  has  been  farmers'  best  indirect  bar- 
gaining tool — our  overmesmerization 
with  basic  commodities — com,  wheat, 
grain,  and  cotton — is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon's  address  did  show  encour- 
aging signs.  Not  so  much  for  its  descrip- 
tion of  an  improving  farm  economy,  but 
by  its  evidence  that  the  American  farmer 
has  made  it  clear  to  the  President  that 
much  needs  to  be  done.  The  farmer  still 
works  the  longest  hoius  for  the  lowest 
wages  and  receives  the  poorest  return  on 
his  investment  of  any  segment  of  the 
American  economy. 


SECOND  FARM  FORUM 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  SESELnrs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  opportimity  to  again 
take  part  in  the  second  "Farm  Forum 
Day"  in  the  House  of  R^resentatlves  as 
we  try  to  discuss  amd  find  answers  to  the 
income  crisis  in  rural  sind  small-town 
America. 

There  has  been  a  great  desd  of  mean- 
ingful discussion  today  regarding  the 
obvious  fact  we  must  revitalize  rural  and 
small-town  America,  and  the  related  and 
sometimes  Ignored  fact  that  the  problems 
of  our  urban  areas  and  our  niral  areas 
are  really  Interdependent. 


I  appreciate  the  interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  membership  of  this  distin- 
guished body  in  trying  to  find  bipartisan 
answers  to  the  problems  of  inadequate 
farm  prices  and  low  farm  income.  Since 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  the  con- 
gressional district  with  the  most  tillable 
acres  in  all  of  the  Nation,  the  "Big  First" 
District  of  Kansas,  my  priority  interest  in 
Congress  is  to  do  what  I  can  to  revitalize 
rural  «md  small-town  America. 

In  this  regard,  I  appreciate  very  much 
being  able  to  jc^  my  distinguished  cxA- 
leagues,  Mr.  Mxlchir  oH  Montana,  Mr. 
ZwACH  of  KOnnesota,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  in  organizing  and  helping  to  spon- 
sor this  second  Farm  Forum  Day.  I  can 
assure  farmers  across  our  Nation  that  ru- 
ral America  is  being  heard  in  Washing- 
ton, both  here  in  Ctmgress  today  and  as 
evidenced  by  the  President's  remarks 
yesterday  and  later  on  this  week  when 
the  President  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  farm«r  during  Salute  to  Agri- 
culture Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  obvious  the 
most  pressing  problem  today  in  rural 
America  is  Income  and  the  most  direct 
and  simple  sc^ution  to  economic  expan- 
sion in  our  rural  areas  would  be  to  in- 
crease income. 

Today,  farm  prices  are  far  from  ade- 
quate. However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  quick  review  of  farm  prices  does  re- 
veal some  progress  in  the  last  few  years. 

A  compcuison  of  farm  prices  in  Janu- 
ary 1969,  and  April  1971,  illustrates 
what  the  Nixon  administratton  inherited 
in  1969.  The  UB.  average  price  for  wheat 
has  Increased  from  $1.27  to  $1.40  per 
bushd,  still  a  deidorable  level,  only  48 
percent  ot  parity.  The  iKlce  of  com  in- 
creased from  $1.08  to  $1.41  per  bushel — 
76  percent  of  parity.  Grain  sorghum 
prices  jiui4>ed  from  $1.74  to  $2.19  per 
hundredweight — still  only  71  percent  of 
parity.  The  UB.  average  price  for  beef 
increased  from  $23.80  to  $29.10  per  hun- 
dredweight, approximately  85  percent  at 
parity.  The  price  of  swliie  slii>ped  from 
$18.70  to  $16  only  55  percent  of  parity. 
These  figures  represent  substantial  prog- 
ress in  achieving  fair  prices  for  farmers. 
However,  farm  prices  are  grossly  inade- 
quate when  we  consider  that  farmers  re- 
ceived only  78  percent  as  much  income  as 
nonfarm  people  in  1970. 

Despite  this  limited  progress,  the 
farmer  continues  to  suffer  econooiically 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
economy  as  high  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion combine  with  lo<w  farm  prices  to 
force  rural  migration  at  an  ever  increas- 
ing rate.  It  is  important  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  realize  that  in  rural  areas  many 
of  our  farmers  are  forced  to  live  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  It  is  a  paradox  of 
tragic  irony — the  hardest  working  peo- 
ple in  our  economy  who  are  engaged  in 
one  ctf  the  Nation's  most  important  Jobs 
are  not  sharing  in  this  NatiMi's 
prosperity. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  26  million 
Americans  earned  their  Uvlng  on  6 
million  farms.  Today,  less  than  10  mil- 
lion people  are  trying  to  earn  a  living 
on  2.8  million  farms.  We  are  witnessing 
the  continuation  of  one  of  the  most  far 
reaching  sociological  and  economic 
changes  in  history — the  urbanization  of 
our  society. 

Still,  the  American  people,  if  given  a 
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choice,  would  prefer  to  live  in  the  coun- 
tryside. According  to  a  1970  Gallup  poll, 
six  out  of  10  people  would  rather  live  in 
the  country — if  they  had  a  choice.  A  brief 
look  at  rural  and  smalltown  Amqrica 
provides  some  insight  why  less  thqn  5 
percent  of  the  UJ3.  population  Uve$  in 
rural  areas. 

Despite  the  Federal  payments  farmers 
receive  in  one  form  or  another,  the  money 
farmers  receive  today  for  crops  has  not 
increased  In  more  than  20  years.  Yet, 
during  the  same  20  years  per  hour  earn- 
ings of  manufacturing  workers  have  in- 
creased 127  percent.  COTporate  4ivl- 
dends  are  up  251  percent,  farm  expenses 
are  up  54  percent.  Farm  income  is  up  Only 
2  J  percent.  Those  farmers  who  have  lyeen 
able  to  stay  in  business  have  been  able 
to  do  so  only  through  borrowed  capital. 
Increased  efficiency  and  productivity  and 
at  considerable  economic  and  social 
sacrifice. 

When  I  refer  to  the  term  "second  qlass 
citizen,"  I  am  convinced  the  descripjtion 
is  not  over  exaggerated.  | 

Sixty  percent  of  all  substandard  hous- 
ing is  in  rural  areas.  Nearly  half  of  our 
Nation's  poor  reside  in  niral  America. 
Over  30,000  rural  towns  do  not  have 
any  water  systems,  45,000  additional 
communities  lack  adequate  water  facili- 
ties, 32,000  rural  communities  still  do  not 
have  adequate  waste  disposal  system!. 

In  many  rural  areas,  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  have  been  as  high  a4  18 
percent.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  about  $12  biUion  worth  of 
manpower  leaves  our  rural  areas  an- 
nually— young  people  migrating  to  the 
cities. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  in  a  recent 
message  to  Congress  that  over  one-tliird 
of  our  Nation's  counties  have  less  than 
the  national  average  of  doctors  per  per- 
son— these  counties  are  in  rural  America. 
In  my  district,  citizens  in  several  com- 
munities must  drive  In  excess  of  100  miles 
to  receive  medical  care.  In  the  "Big  First" 
of  Kansas  the  ratio  is  as  high  as  one  doc- 
tor for  every  4,500  patients. 

In  urbfui  America,  the  average  citizen 
completes  11.1  years  of  school.  The  rural 
farm  average  is  only  6.8  years.  Du^  to 
small  exu-ollments,  limited  tax  resomfces, 
many  rural  schools  lack  Ubrary,  labora- 
tory, and  language  facilities  or  the  bene- 
fits of  a  wide  educational  curriculum. 
Moreover,  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs  discriminates  against  mral 
and  smalltown  America,  pouring  tiil- 
llons  of  dollars  into  school  districts  with- 
out regard  for  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  saying  In'  es- 
sence is  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  are 
losing  a  traditional  and  proven  and  pre- 
ferred way  of  life  is  that  throughout 
riural  America  we  have  a  substandard 
quality  of  living.  I  am  talking  about  sub- 
standard water  and  sewer  systems,  trans- 
portation, rural  health  care,  access  to 
cultural  activities,  parks  and  recreation, 
inadequate  housing  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens, lack  of  job  opportimity  for  our 
yoimg  people  and  many  more  urgent 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  on 
the  negative  aspects  of  American  seri- 
culture today  and  I  think  as  we  consider 
the  pUght  of  the  farmer  In  our  Nation, 
perhaps  we  tend  to  be  prophets  of  d^m 
and  gloom  to  the  extent  we  ignore  What 


progress  is  being  made  regarding  farm 
income.  However,  just  as  we  try  to  work 
together  in  what  I  hope  will  be  bipartisan 
cooperation  to  revitalize  rural  and  small 
town  America,  I  think  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  tell  tlie  farmer's  story  like  it  is. 
As  we  "tell  it  like  it  is,"  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  the  problems  of  American  ag- 
riculture should  not  be  a  matter  of 
blame.  We  are  interested  in  answers  not 
partisan  accusations. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  convinced  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  imder  the 
able  leadership  of  Secretary  Clifford 
Hardin,  has  exhibited  both  concern  and 
I  think  a  good  record  of  achievement  in 
working  to  improve  farm  income  and 
over  the  long  term,  stop  and  reverse  the 
flow  of  people  and  economic  opportimity 
from  rural  America.  I  am  also  convinced 
President  Nixon  and  this  administration 
are  dedicated  to  finding  long-range  and 
workable  answers  to  the  problems  of 
rural  America. 

I  would  hope  in  this  regard  we  can 
Eichieve  some  degree  of  farm  unity  and 
support  for  legislation  and  programs  that 
will  benefit  rural  America.  The,  much 
talked  about  goal  of  farm  unity  both  in 
Congress  and  among  farm  organizations 
is  not  impossible.  Nine  farm  organiza- 
tions are  currently  working  together  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
exempt  normal  farm  operations  from  ar- 
bitrary and  unrealistic  vehicle  safety  reg- 
ulations. I  do  not  see  why  we  caimot 
achieve  the  same  kind  of  unity  regarding 
many  of  our  other  problems  and  in  par- 
ticular the  problem  of  farm  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  recog- 
nize and  fully  understand  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  farmer's  crucial  needs,  1 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  in- 
formation entitled  "What's  Being  Done 
for  Agriculture."  prepared  by  the  USDA. 
It  represents,  I  think,  a  good  compilation 
of  an  excellent  beginning  toward  prog- 
ress in  revitalizing  rural  and  small  town 
America: 

The  information  follows : 

What's  Bung  Done  fob  AaBXCtrLTUKE? 

Tbe  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
Secretary  Hardin  has  truly  amassed  a  re- 
markable record  for  assisting  farmers  of  this 
country.  If  we  look  under  the  surface  of  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Department, 
scores  of  Innovative  programs  are  contrib- 
uting mightily  to  the  improvement  of  farm 
Income.  At  the  same  time,  rural  America  Is 
also  benefiting  from  the  direction  pursued  by 
USDA  In  all  other  areas  In  addition  to  farm- 
ing. USDA  recognizes  that  people  in  the  cities 
and  towns  depend  upon  a  viable  agriculture 
and  Its  giant  contribution  to  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  for  their  own  progress  and 
prosperity. 

Consumer  Position.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clifford  M.  Hardin  told  Interviewers  In 
Pebrutu7  that  consumers  must  expect  to  pay 
more  for  food  If  producers  of  our  food  and 
fiber  are  to  secure  a  fair  price  at  the  farm.  A 
more  forthright  stand  on  behalf  of  farmers 
has  not  been  taken  by  any  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary In  decades,  and  should  be  proof  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  this  Administration  Is 
attempting  to  place  agriculture  on  an  equal 
plane  with  Industry,  labor  and  consumers — a 
goal  that  has  not  been  achieved  In  many 
decades. 

Retail  Improvement.  To  make  certain  that 
consumers  are  going  to  benefit  when  prices 
drop  at  the  farm  level  In  times  of  excess 
production  or  other  d^resslng  situation, 
T7SOA  has  made  It  plain  by  way  of  emphatic 
public  announcements  that  the  pricing  sys- 


tem at  retail  outlets  iliould  more  qiUoUy 
reflect  lowered  costs  to  the  ret&Uer.  The 
latest  such  admonishment  came  during  the 
ne&r-dlsaster  hog  market  of  last  fall  and 
early  winter.  Response  from  retailers  w«s 
Immediate,  and  consumers  thus  obtained  a 
real  saving  In  pork  at  the  same  time  that 
the  heavy  suf^iles  hanging  over  the  market 
were  lowered  to  bring  prices  up  considerably 
shortly  after  the  new  year  of  1971.  Both  con- 
sumers and  farmers  thus  benefited  from  this 
USDA  action. 

Pork  Price  Support.  Almost  Immediately 
with  the  down-turn  of  the  hog  market  last 
August,  UBDA  began  buying  pork  products 
for  use  in  school  luncbee  and  needy  famlllee 
of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  Defense  has 
doubled  its  pork  purchases,  beginning  last 
September.  The  USDA  purchase  program  has 
continued  into  Marob.  At  the  present  time 
more  than  130  million  pounds  of  pork  prod- 
ucts have  been  taken  off  the  market — con- 
siderably more  than  In  any  comparable 
period  in  USDA  history.  Needy  people  and 
the  school  children  of  the  nation  have  also 
benefited  greatly. 

Dairy  Supports  and  Imports.  Secretary 
Hardin  announced  the  fourth  week  in  March 
that  supports  on  manufacturing  milk  would 
be  increased  to  $4.03  owt.,  from  the  pre- 
vloiisly  stated  (4.06  level.  The  new  rate 
recognizes  boosts  In  the  cost  of  operation  for 
dairymen,  Including  transportation.  Even 
though  dairymen  In  1970  had  been  granted 
the  largest  Increase  ever  at  the  start  of  a 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  reassessed  the 
situation  and  determined  that  the  27  cents 
per  hundred  boost  was  essential  to  main- 
taining a  healthy  dairy  production  in  this 
country.  This,  of  course.  Is  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  could  not  o(m- 
celvably  add  inflationary  retail  values.  A 
recapitulation  of  fiscal  1970  support  pur- 
chaees  for  dairy  products  reveals  a  grand 
total  of  $279  mUlion,  but  expenditures  for 
this  assistance  program  are  expected  to  soar 
to  S380  mUlion  in  Qsoal  1971,  and  $400  mil- 
lion plus  in  fiscal  1972.  Cheese  purchases 
have  accelerated  since  February  this  year, 
with  this  product  being  contributed  to  the 
school  lunch  program  and  needy  families. 
Imports  were  placed  on  a  more  realistic  basis 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  with  ice  cream 
being  cut  by  96  percent  to  preserve  the  VS. 
support  program  and  to  restore  a  more 
equitable  share  of  the  American  market  for 
domestic  producers,  processors,  and  em- 
ployeee. 

AdeqtMte  Chemicals.  USDA  is  in  a  better 
position  than  ever  before  to  champion  the 
needs  of  agriculture  in  the  area  of  herbicides, 
pesticides  and  other  essential  chemicals  re- 
quired for  safe  and  economclal  production  of 
food  and  fiber.  Although  demand  for  aboli- 
tion of  all  chemicals  has  reached  a  near- 
hysteria  stage  by  a  few  environmentalists, 
the  Department  of  Agrlculttu-e  can  now  plead 
the  case  for  farmers  and  consumers  because 
the  department  has  been  freed  from  the  un- 
tenable position  of  being  both  advocate  and 
enforcer.  Placing  regulation  of  agricultural 
chemicals  In  the  hands  of  a  separate  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  put  the  cru- 
cial matter  in  Its  proper  perspective  so  that 
USDA  can,  and  does,  enter  the  fight  on  the 
side  of  farmers.  In  recent  weeks  such  vital 
herbicides  as  2,4,6-T  have  been  saved,  and 
safety  reviewers  will  undoubtedly  permit  use 
of  other  highly  Important  chemicals ...  al- 
though some  under  restrictions. 

Barter  Exports.  One  of  the  beet  programs 
in  the  export  picture  has  been  seized  upon 
by  this  Administration  to  not  only  help 
farmers  but  to  develop  a  better  balance  of 
trade  situation  with  other  countries.  A  rec- 
ord $576  million  total  barter  export  value  was 
set  during  calendar  year  1970  by  the  pro- 
gram, up  about  $236  million  from  the  prerl- 
ous  year.  Barter  has  reversed  previous  trends 
when  hard  dollars  were  paid  out  for  com- 
modities to  foreign  co\intrles  for  mUltary  and 
other  U.S.  operations. 
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AAvisory  CourusiU.  Secretary  Banlln  U 
making  exceUent  use  of  the  adviac«7  com- 
mittees selected  for  nearly  every  agrlculttiral 
commodity  in  the  countty.  Scores  of  com- 
mittees have  been  chosen  to  help  guide 
programs  and  fuiture  plans  by  representatives 
Involving  all  phases  of  production,  marketing 
and  retailing.  Several  new  committees  have 
been  added  ranging  from  science  and  educa- 
tion to  rice,  broiler,  forestry  and  regional 
fanner  advisory  conunltteee.  Adding  to  the 
voice  of  local  economic  units  is  a  basic  man- 
date of  the  Administration. 

Import  Quality.  USDA  has  assisted  In  Im- 
proving quality  of  some  Imported  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  applying  the  same  regulation  to 
the  lm[x>rted  products  as  required  of  U.S. 
producers.  Farmers  have  benefited  from  tills 
policy,  along  with  consumers. 

Housing  Needs.  Demand  for  housing  In 
rural  America  has  reached  such  proportions 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  tevlaed 
its  procedures  to  expand  the  supply  of  mod- 
em homes.  At  least  126,000  housing  units  will 
be  financed  during  fiscal  1971  and  237,500  are 
proposed  In  1972.  Much  of  the  spade  work 
for  speeding  up  local  housing  projects  has 
been  placed  upon  private  concerns,  and  the 
staffs  of  FHA  in  1,700  oOlces  throtighout  the 
country  are  assisting  with  planning  and  ap- 
plication work. 

Aural  Development.  Secretary  Hardin  has 
placed  a  top  priority  tag  on  giving  every 
available  aid  to  Improvement  and  building  of 
rural  America.  The  aim  here  is  to  return  Ini- 
tiative to  the  people  in  the  states  and  the 
local  level.  As  a  part  of  this  program,  revenue 
sharing  is  essential  in  order  to  make  fullest 
use  of  both  financial  and  human  resoiu-ces 
on  farms  and  in  the  small  towns  and  cities 
comprising  66  million  of  our  population. 

Self  Help  Planning.  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service  has  been  regearlng  Its  programs  to 
help  farmers  find  profit  centers  in  agricul- 
ture, and  Is  continually  adjusting  programs 
to  help  solve  critical  problems.  Special  re- 
search teams  are  studying  forward  Integra- 
tion (the  processing,  naanufacturing,  pack- 
aging, merchandising,  and  distribution  seg- 
ments of  agcrlcultural  business) ,  cooperative 
bargaining,  financing  and  member  relations. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  set  the 
policy  by  stating  "A  progressive  farm  policy 
includes  support  for  those  who  seek  to  help 
themselves  through  constructive  group  ac- 
Uon." 

Slectric-Telephone  Services.  Rural  ESec- 
trlc  Administration  has  been  setting  records 
in  approving  services  needed  to  place  Rural 
America  In  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
Job-creating  Industries  that  must  have  both 
cdectric  energy  and  telephones  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  operation.  At  the  same  time, 
farmers  have  been  doubling  use  of  electricity 
every  ten  years  In  order  to  more  economically 
provide  the  food  and  fiber  required  by  all 
Americans  and  much  of  the  woiid.  RJEA  pro- 
vided 319  electric  loans — the  highest  num- 
ber since  1958 — during  fiscal  1970.  and  the 
second  highest  dollar  amount  In  the  pro- 
grams' history  went  for  182  telephone  loans. 

Land  Use  and  Improvement.  More  public 
Interest  In  water  supply,  recreation,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  recycling  of  waste  products 
and  land-use  planning  has  increased  de- 
mands for  Soil  Conservation  Service  tech- 
nical assistance.  Most  of  the  assistance  Is 
channeled  through  more  than  3,000  locally 
oiganlzed  and  managed  conservation  dis- 
tricts. By  the  close  of  fiscal  1970,  768  million 
sores  of  land  were  involved  in  soil  and  water 
conservation  projects. 

Statistics  Reporting.  At  the  instigation  of 
Secretary  Hardin  a  study  was  nuMle  of  im- 
portant statistical  reporting  which  supplies 
tsnners  with  needed  advance  Information 
on  production  intentions,  estimates  and  other 
basic  data.  The  object  was  to  eliminate  some 
reports,  scale  down  others  and  entirely  elim- 
inate those  which  no  longer  applied  to  mod- 
•fn  agriculture.   The   Statistical   Reporting 
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Service,  like  many  other  agencies,  had  grown 
without  considering  cbanglixg  conditions  and 
thus  required  a  pruning  and  revamping  lon(, 
overdue.  Eight  different  categories  have  been 
realigned,  while  the  September  and  October 
general  crc^  product  reports  will  be  CMn- 
blned. 

Meat  Imports.  In  line  with  the  needs  of 
both  consumers  and  produoefs,  tlie  Secre- 
Ury  of  Agriculture  baa  continued  the  ban 
imposed  last  July  on  reshlpments  of  meat 
throiigh  Canada  and  other  countries  which 
last  year  had  amassed  a  giant  36  minion 
more  pounds  of  Imported  meat  under  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1904.  A  larger  supply. 
hovever.  Is  provided  for  In  1071  by  aUowU^ 
direct  shipments  somewhat  above  the  1B60 
figure  but  in  line  with  last  year.  Better  in- 
spection of  foreign  meat  has  been  developed 
In  recent  months  to  make  sure  that  con- 
sumers will  get  a  product  that  Is  wholesome. 
Boxcar  Shortage.  The  recurring  shortage 
of  boxcars  to  move  grains  out  of  high  pro- 
duction areas  to  ports  and  processing  centers 
is  receiving  high  attention  of  USXXA.  Amnng 
strong  efforts  of  tiUs  Administration  to  belp 
ease  conditions  arising  from  the  shortage  has 
been  to  secure  higher  rental  rates  from  rail- 
roads making  use  of  the  boxcars,  thus  forc- 
ing their  return  to  the  railroads  owning 
them — ^mostly  In  the  high  production  grain 
areas.  USDA  is  encouraging  legislation  to  pro- 
vide new  rail  cars,  axid  in  1970  secured  tem- 
porary lower  rail  rates  from  some  Western 
lines  to  help  move  grain  from  bulging  eleva- 
tors to  export  Shipping  points.  Meanwhile, 
Agrlciidtural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  is  making  more  loans  at  lower  rates 
for  fanners  to  provide  their  own  storage  fa- 
cilities to  ease  the  sudden  harvest  loads  upon 
commercial  faculties  and  the  railroads.  In 
February  alone,  ASCS  made  164  loans  repre- 
senting about  1.2  million  bushels  of  storage 
capacity,  A  total  of  96,032  loans  were  out- 
standing as  of  February  28  for  a  total  o< 
many  more  minions  of  biishds. 

Training  Programs.  The  Forest  Service  and 
other  agencies  are  Involved  in  highly  signif- 
icant Job- training  and  youth  programs  which 
will  accelerate  this  year  with  addition  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  Tills  new  project 
will  emjHoye  1,100  youths  for  an  eight-week 
period  this  sununer  on  a  pilot  basis.  EiuoUees 
will  be  young  men  and  women,  aged  16 
through  18,  from  all  economic  and  social 
backgrounds.  Environmental  problems  will 
be  a  major  study  and  work  program  for  tiieae 
young  people  to  take  back  for  use  in  their 
home  areas.  Other  manpower  programs  in- 
clude Operation  Mainstream,  Oreen  Thumb, 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps,  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  and  others. 
About  10,000  individuals  were  Involved  In 
this  phase  of  the  training  operation.  Twenty 
Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Centers  are 
operating  with  7,000  underprivileged  young 
men  offered  training  In  various  ddlls  so  they 
may  enter  the  labor  force,  return  to  achooi 
or  enter  the  military. 

Dairy  Import  Loophole.  Hydrogenated  but- 
terfat  from  Belgium  totaling  about  2  million 
pounds  was  Imported  tllegally  Into  this  coon' 
try  before  USDA  stopped  shipments  this  year. 
New  York  customs  officials  permitted  entry 
of  the  product  and  did  not  Inform  Washing- 
ton. It  was  not  untU  the  Import  branch  of 
USDA  made  a  routine  check  that  the  loophole 
was  detected  and  plugged.  Custonu  has  ruled 
that  the  "hardened  butterfat"  is  subject  to 
quotas  for  butterfat  mixtures,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  classified  as  "animal  fat"  which 
Is  not  a  quota  item. 

Foreign  trade,  the  most  promising  growth 
area  for  agriculture,  is  soaring.  When  the 
Nixon  Administration  took  ofllce,  agricul- 
tural exports  were  In  their  second  straight 
year  of  decline,  falling  to  $6.7  bUUon.  Last 
year  an  all-time  record  of  $7.2  billion  was 
set,  and  farm  exports  are  currently  runnliig 
16  percent  above  last  year's  levels. 

Overseas  market  expansUm  is  getting  heavy 


emphasis.  Secretary  Hardin  created  the  Ex- 
port Marketing  Servioe  to  group  expertise 
and  facilities  for  greater  effectiveness  in 
nmrket  development.  In  personal  consulta- 
tions with  European  Leaders  he  defended 
Amertican  farmers'  right  to  market  access 
under  internatlonai  agreements. 

Soybeans  are  setting  the  pace.  Total  export 
i>pproaches  half  the  U.S.  crop  of  more  than 
23  million  acres,  whereu  only  16  years  ago, 
not  that  many  acres  were  planted  to  soy- 
beans. The  use  value  of  soybeans  is  growing, 
from  $2.3  billion  in  the  lB<l8-«e  markeUng 
year  to  $3.6  bUllon  this  year.  One  tector 
In  the  upswing  was  the  Secretary's  decision 
to  lower  the  soybean  suppoit  price,  thereby 
making  soybeans  more  competitive  In  mar- 
ketplAoes  of  the  world. 

New  farm,  programs  resiUting  from  the  bi- 
partisan AgriciUtural  Act  of  1970  are  designed 
to  give  fanners  more  flexibility,  greater  free- 
dom in  deciding  what  crops  they  can  pro- 
duce most  efficiently  for  developing  markets. 
Specific  limitations  on  what  farmers  csn 
grow  were  removed,  so  that  production  can 
be  geared  more  closely  to  the  demands  of 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Com  blight  problems  were  dealt  with 
swiftly  .  .  .  USDA  research  and  Extension 
Service  task  forces  tracked  the  situation  .  .  . 
seed  industry  cooperation  was  obtained  In 
stepping  up  production  of  blight-resistant 
seed  In  Latin  America  and  Hawaii  for  use 
this  spring.  Thanks  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
new  "set  aside"  program,  growers  In  blight 
zones  can  plant  alternative  crops  and  farm- 
ers outside  the  affected  area  can  shift  tq 
greater  corn  production  without  losing  pay- 
ment benefits. 

Form  income  improvement  Is  the  aim  of 
many  varied  efforts  on  behalf  of  farmers. 
Government  pork  purchasing  was  stepped 
up  by  millions  of  pounds  when  prices 
slumped  last  fall.  The  President  and  Secre- 
tary Hardin  tightened  meat  imports.  Prlvats 
business  participation  in  eupfriylng  agri- 
cultural credit  has  been  stimulated,  increas- 
ing the  availability  of  loans  fcr  farm  opera- 
tions and  land  purchases. 

It  vHU  take  time  tor  the  new  farm  pro- 
grams and  pricing  poUcles  to  become  fuUy 
effective  and  add  dollars  to  farmers'  net  earn- 
ings. But  early  Indicators  such  as  this 
spring's  planting  intentions  show  that 
farmers  are  already  exercising  greater  choice 
In  crops,  resource  allocations,  and  markete. 
Oovemment-owned  stocks  and  OCC  loan 
tnvetttortes  are  decreasing  .  .  .  this  will  help 
reduce  pressures  on  markets  and  prices.  And 
prices  received  by  fanners  are  generally 
above  the  price-support  levels.  These  are  all 
positive  signs. 

Consumer  services  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  expanding.  meanwhUe.  To 
assure  that  all  Americans  have  wholesome. 
truthfiUly  labeled  products,  the  meat  and 
poultry  Inspection  program  was  broadened 
in  scope,  and  36  State  meat  InspecUon  pro- 
grams have  been  certified  as  equal  to  the 
Federal  program.  During  1969  and  1970.  418.- 
000  man  hours  of  training  were  provided  to 
State  employees.  Foreign  Inspection  systems 
have  been  upgraded  and  computerised  his- 
tories established. 

Food  assist€tnce  programs  for  poverty  vic- 
tims have  been  doubled  In  coverage,  from 
6.9  million  persons  when  the  President 
delivered  his  "Hunger  Meesage"  in  May  of 
1969  to  more  than  18.6  mUllon.  Food  Stamp 
assistance  shot  up  from  2.9  mllUon  in  Jan- 
uary, 1969,  to  9.8  mlUlon.  .  .  the  value  of 
"bonus  coupons"  climbed  from  $18.6  million 
a  month  when  the  Nixon  Administration 
took  office  to  a  current  level  of  $130.8  mluion. 
And  the  geogr^hic  scope  has  increased,  to 
all  but  10  of  the  Nation's  more  than  siooo 
counties  and  Independent  cities.  Nutrition 
aides,  of  whom  there  were  none  in  January, 
1969.  now  number  close  to  7,000 — they  work 
in  low-Income  communities  to  teach  food 
values  and  food  preparation. 

More  needy  children  are  receiving  free  or 
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reduced -price    meals    than    ever   before 
the  total  has  more  than  doubled  from  3  Jhll- 
llon   in  May,  19W,  to  above  6.0  mlllloqat 
present. 

CoTuervation  and  environmental  tmprove- 
ment  activities  have  been  stepped  up  ^d 
given  sharper  focus.  After  President  NUton 
broke  a  Congressional  log- Jam  on  watershed 
work,  183  projects  were  approved.  Thl<  is 
one-sixth  of  all  projects  approved  in  the  '16- 
year  history  of  the  watershed  program.  And 
in  the  past  two  years  planning  help  was  ap- 
proved for  23  new.  multi-county  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Projects, 
bringing  the  total  to  78  now  under  way — cfver 
one-fourth  of  all  such  projects  since  the 
program  began.  ' 

Public  benefits,  stressing  pollution  abate- 
ment are  being  given  prlortty  In  the  dew 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program. 
This  Is  a  shift  from  annual.  Individualized 
production  practices  to  permanent  improlra- 
ments  In  the  public  Interest. 

Rural  development  efforts  have  likewise 
been  strengthened  and  given  new  direction. 
Funding  levels  of  principal  U8DA  rural  de- 
velopmental programs  have  gone  up  frem 
$1.4  billion  in  Fiscal  1969  to  more  than  t2.5 
billion  currently  and  to  an  estimated  |2.7 
billion  In  Fiscal  1972.  The  emphasis  is  on 
water  and  sewage  facilities  and  related  copi- 
munlty  services,  along  with  a  maintenance 
of  a  continued  high  rate  of  expansion  of 
Job-generating  rural  electric  and  commutil- 
cations  services. 

Family  farms  rate  as  the  meet  efficient  t}pe 
of  agricultural  production  unit,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  Secretary  Hardin,  and  the  total  Ef- 
fort of  T7SDA  on  behalf  of  agriculture  a^d 
Rural  America  Is  expected  to  help  maintain 
the  pattern  of  family  farming. 

Wheat  Agreement.  USDA  has  given  Its 
blessing  to  the  new  three-year  International 
Wheat  Agreement  as  one  that  will  help  grotw- 
ers  compete  and  will  encourage  stability 
through  a  regular  review  of  trading  condi- 
tions. The  agreement  also  provides  a  fran^e- 
work  for  subsequent  price  negotiations  wl^en 
these  may  be  desirable.  Rigid  provisions  ,of 
the  1907  agreement  proved  unworkable  and 
contributed  to  market  instability  In  1968  apd 
I960.  The  new  arrangement  takes  effect  Ji)ly 
1.  1971,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  OlS. 
Senate.  : 

Farm  Credit.  Several  factors  are  contribut- 
ing to  easing  of  farm  credit  problems  and  m- 
terest  rates.  Money  Is  becoming  more  av^l- 
able  under  relaxation  of  policy  by  the  Fqd- 
aral  Reserve  Board,  and  prime  Interest  rates 
have  dropped  from  8.6  percent  In  June  11169 
to  less  than  6  percent  in  early  1971.  The  cred- 
it situation  appears  better  for  1071  than  in 
several  years,  farmers  today  are  borrowl|ig 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  at  the  start  pf 
the  1060b,  much  of  it  to  be  used  as  a  to<^  to 
expand  and  Increase  productivity. 

Using  Space  Knowledge.  An  early  warnll 
system  has  been  perfected  to  detect  corn 
bUght  onslaught  at  Its  Inception,  if  the  dis- 
ease strikes  com  in  the  midwest  and  south 
again  this  season.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  ^Mce  Administration  will  provide  hlfh 
altitude  aircraft  capable  of  photographically 
rcecffdlng  presence  of  the  blight.  Directors  of 
the  North  Central  Stota  Acrlcultural  Bxpe^- 
ment  Stations  have  worked  out  plans  to  i^ 
the  remote  — n«iwy  equipment.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  taie 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  Iegl£latl9n 
that  I  feel  can  be  a  part  of  the  solutl0n 
to  many  of  our  riiral  problems  as  well  lis 
problems  regarding  environmental  pro- 
tection and  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  legisla- 
tion, called  "the  Marginal  Parmlaxld 
Conservation.  Ilestoration  and  Environ- 
mental Act  of  1971"  be  introduced  duriiig 
this  second  "Farm  Fiorum  Day"  activlter. 


Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
conserve  and  restore  marginal  farmland 
and  to  devote  the  land  to  conservation 
and  pollution-abatement  uses,  recreation 
and  beautificatlon  until  it  is  needed  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  food  and  fiber. 

This  program  and  bill,  H.R.  7951,  Is 
not  designed  to  retire  cropland,  reminis- 
cent of  the  "s(Al  bank"  and  other  crop- 
land retirement  programs.  This  is  a 
voluntary  contractual  program  similar  to 
the  Oreat  Plains  conservation  program, 
but  producer  participation  is  limited  to 
marginal  cropland,  only.  This  farmer-se- 
lected cropland  would  be  devoted  to  prac- 
tices to  halt  soil  erosion  and  to  restore 
soil  fertility.  Besides  limited  cropping, 
this  acreage  could  be  used  for  much 
needed  recreation  and  beautlfication  pro- 
grams. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  limit 
the  total  acreage  placed  imder  contract 
by  any  landowner  or  operator  in  such 
amount  as  he  may  determine  desirable 
except  that  persons  over  65  years  of  age 
may  include  their  entire  farm  under  the 
agreement.  However,  the  total  acreage 
placed  under  agreemoits  In  any  ootmty 
or  local  community  shall  be  limited  to 
such  amount  as  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecrop- 
pers and  to  preserve  the  producer's  crop 
allotment  history. 

As  a  result  of  the  farmer's  economic 
struggle  for  survival  and  the  growing  de- 
mand for  food  and  fiber,  our  limited  soil 
rescAirces  have  been  seriously  depleted. 
Today,  on  the  average,  only  8  Inches 
of  topsoil  across  the  United  States  oom- 
prise  the  difference  between  an  adequate 
food  supply  or  starvation.  This  fact  is 
even  more  dramatic  in  view  of  current 
consumption  and  population  projections. 
UJ3.  E>^artment  of  Agriculture  econo- 
mists project  that  by  1980,  consumers 
will  spend  about  $206  billion  for  food — 
an  increase  of  $97.8  billion  over  similar 
expenditures  for  1970,  and  an  increase  of 
almost  100  percent!  Census  projections 
reveal  that  TJB.  population  could  in- 
crease 100  million  or  50  percent  in  the 
next  30  years. 

This  Information  is  even  more  startling 
When  we  realize  that  it  takes  nature  be- 
tween 400  and  1,000  years  to  build  up  1 
inch  of  topsoil.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must 
accelerate  our  efforts  and  devote  some  of 
our  Natipp's  financial  resources  to  re- 
store the  soil  that  is  our  heritage  and 
the  foundation  for  our  very  existence. 

I  am  hopeful  we  can  profit  by  our  ex- 
perience in  the  1930's  and  the  lessons  of 
history  regarding  our  soil  resources  and 
how  proper  stewardship  of  these  limited 
resources  relate  to  the  Nation's  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  and  economic  stability  and 
prosperity. 

Taxes,  low  ftmn  prices,  and  population 
growth  forced  a  more  Intensive  use  of 
our  soil  resources  in  the  1930's.  The  steel 
plow  destroyed  Buffalo  grass  and  other 
vegetation  and  exposed  the  sponge-like 
humus  to  the  ravages  of  sun,  wind,  and 
rain.  As  the  hiunus  was  destroyed,  the 


soil  lost  Its  coheslveness.  On  March  11 
1934,  300  million  tons  of  precious  soli 
were  blown  away  in  a  single  duststorm 
Recently,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice estimated  more  than  7  million  acres 
of  crop  and  pasture  land  in  the  Oreat 
Plains  area  were  in  a  condition  to  blow 
This  compares  with  4.8  million  acres  a 
year  ago  at  this  time. 

This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  soil  con- 
servation districts  that  have  been  estab- 
lished In  all  parts  of  the  Nation  to  im- 
plement conservation  programs  to  pre- 
vent a  reoccurence  of  the  "dust  bowl 
days"  of  the  1930's.  However,  according 
to  SCS  officials  over  60  percent  of  the 
farm  and  ranch  land  still  has  not  been 
"adequately  treated."  This  means  that 
soil  is  being  lost  by  erosion  more  rapidly 
than  it  Is  being  formed  on  80  percent  of 
the  land  due  to  inadequate  conservation 
appropriations  and  inadequate  farm 
income. 

The  conservation  and  restoration  prac- 
tices resulting  from  participation  in  the 
program  I  am  proposing  today  would 
help  reduce  water  and  stream  pollution 
and  would  provide  land  suited  for  much 
needed  beautlfication,  recreation,  and 
pollution  abatement. 

This  program  would  keep  soil  sedi- 
ment, the  world's  greatest  nontoxic  pol- 
lutant, out  of  our  rivers  and  reservoirs 
and  would  reduce  agricultural  chemical 
pollution  as  well.  In  addition,  this  would 
encourage  the  development  of  vegetation, 
return  feedlot  nmoflf  and  animal  wastes 
to  the  land  and  vegetation  without  pol- 
luting soil  and  water.  This  program 
would  help  accomplish  the  overall  en- 
vironmental objective  of  successful  re- 
cycling. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount 
of  sediment  moving  into  the  Nation's 
rivers,  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  streams 
reaches  4  bilUon  cubic  yards  each  year. 
In  the  Nation's  reservoirs,  annual  depos- 
its of  sediment  are  estimated  to  exceed 
850.000  acre-feet.  This  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  combined  land  area  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Washington,  D.C., 
1  foot  deep. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  must  expand  soil 
conservation  efforts,  establish  more  long- 
range  conservation  plans  and  practices, 
and  restore  vegetation  to  halt  this  threat 
to  our  environment.  Ilils  is  necessary 
not  only  for  wildlife  and  our  environ- 
ment but  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  for  future  generations. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  will  help 
satisfy  several  domestic  problems  by  im- 
proving farm  income,  stimulating  rural 
development,  providing  a  sound  economic 
base  to  prompt  a  reverse  migration  back 
to  the  countryside  to  relieve  the  pressure 
in  our  overcrowded  cities,  and  by  pro- 
tecting the  quality  of  our  environment. 
Not  only  will  this  program  Improve  the 
outlook  for  rural  and  urban  develc^m^t, 
but  it  will  do  It  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  To  illustrate  this,  a  farmer  with 
poorer  land  that  grows  20  bushel  of 
wheat  and  nets  $5  an  acre  would  likely 
defer  it  for  a  $5  payment.  By  contrast 
more  productive  land  that  yields  40 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  nets  $20  would 
likely  cost  $20  to  defer.  If  you  set  aside  4 
acres  of  the  poorer  land  for  $20,  you  would 
defer  80  bushels  of  production,  However, 
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a  $20  payment  on  better  land  would  defer 
only  40  bushels  of  production.  So  at  the 
same  cost  you  could  defer  twice  as  much 
production  from  the  poorer  land  and 
through  conservation  and  restoration 
more  than  double  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  acreage  for  future  generations. 

I  feel  that  this  could  compliment  our 
present  farm  policy  and  pollution  abate- 
ment programs  and  satisfy  the  short-run 
and  long-range  objectives  of  each.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished monbership  of  this  body  will 
consider  the  Marginal  Fannland  Con- 
servation, Restoration,  and  Environmen- 
tal Act  of  1971  as  a  partial  solution  as 
we  strive  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  rural  eind  urban  America  in  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Ml-.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  calling  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  contributions  to  society  made  by 
agriculture. 

I  join  with  all  those  who  proudly  claim 
th^  heritage  in  the  soil — I  share  their 
concern  that  the  vital  role  played  by 
agriculture  in  the  Uves  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  will  be  minimized  to 
the  extent  that  our  very  existence  will 
bi  threatened.  But,  rather  than  spending 
my  time  finding  fault  and  pointing  out 
shortcomings,  I  would  prefer  to  compli- 
ment agriculture  and  its  accomplish- 
ments. I  invite  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  praising  those  whose  sweat  and  toil 
place  our  daily  food  before  us. 

Of  all  the  products  of  American  ag- 
riculture deserving  of  praise  from  con- 
sumers, I  would  pl£M;e  beef  cattle  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  No  product  Is  more  In 
demand  than  beef,  and  consumption  is 
continuing  upward  each  year.  Cattle- 
men have  not  asked  for  supports  by  tax- 
payers, in  fact  have  resisted  Interfer- 
«ice  by  Government  In  their  (^leratlons. 
Perhaps  this  Is  the  reason  that  the  beef 
Industry  remains  as  the  most  viable  of 
all  the  commodities  coming  off  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  coimtry. 

It  Is  true  that  cattlemen  have  faced 
many  years  of  hard  going,  of  upe  and 
downs  In  prices,  and  of  increasing  costs 
of  operation.  But,  beef  producers  have 
weattiered  each  storm  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative and  resources  imtll  today  they 
stand  as  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Many  of  them 
are  deeper  in  debt  than  ever  before: 
many  have  dropped  out  of  business;  and 
still  others  are  hanging  on  by  grace  of 
their  bankers.  This  same  condition  ap- 
plies to  other  farmers  who  have  had 
Federal  supports  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  point  is  that  cattlemen  have  wanted 
to  stand  independent  as  possible,  fight- 
ing for  a  fair  shake  with  other  facets  of 
our  national  economy  while  avoiding  di- 
rect handouts  from  the  UJ3.  Treaaoty. 

To  achieve  the  position  cattlemen  hold 
today  In  consumer  product  acceptance, 
In  community  standing  and  as  a  bul- 


wark of  agriculture  across  the  country, 
has  required  more  skills  in  every  phase 
of  management  tlian  most  any  other 
comparable  business.  Develophig  In- 
creased efflciency  at  every  stage  of  pro- 
duction Is  a  grueling  task  that  few  ur- 
ban folks  could  or  would  tackle,  particu- 
larly when  the  low  Income  and  almost 
total  lack  of  Investment  return  from 
cattle  operations  are  considered. 

For  the  cattlemen  who  can  hang  an 
for  this  decade  of  the  1970's,  however, 
there  S4>pear  to  be  bright  rays  of  future 
economic  improvement  appearing.  More 
beef  per  capita  is  being  eaten  by  Ameri- 
can consumers  each  year;  the  popula- 
tion Increase  is  expected  to  require  an 
additional  11  to  12  million  slaughter  cat- 
tle by  1980;  and  people  in  countries  now 
exporting  beef  to  the  United  States  are 
beginning  to  Increase  their  consimip- 
tlon  so  that  competition  from  imports 
may  lessen. 

Just  this  month,  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  noted  that  exports 
of  beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States 
for  the  first  13  weeks  of  1971  were  3.5 
million  pounds  less  than  the  level  for 
the  same  period  In  1970.  At  the  same 
time  Canada  Is  Importing  more  U,S. 
live  cattle.  Other  Imports  are  also  down 
somewhat,  revealing  that  needs  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  exporting  coimtries  may  be 
demanding  more  of  the  local  beef  sup- 
ply. 

Cattlemen  are  currently  not  without 
stiff  competition  from  foreign  countries. 
Last  year  saw  record  imports  [>ermitted 
under  the  1964  Meat  Quota  Act.  At  the 
same  time,  a  loophole  in  the  act  is  al- 
lowing more  so-called  prepcu-ed  fresh 
and  frozen  beef  to  enter  in  the  form  of 
portion  cuts,  rolled  roasts  and  similar 
minimum  preparation  itons.  Tills  type 
of  import  is  expected  to  total  65  million 
pounds  this  year,  compared  with  only 
5  million  at  the  time  the  1964  act  was 
passed. 

The  cattle  industry  not  only  provides 
the  basic  product,  but  also  makes  use  of 
about  25  percent  of  all  the  grain  produced 
by  farmers  In  feeding  operations  that  pro- 
vide our  consumers  with  the  tasteful  and 
Juicy  kind  of  meat  they  prefer.  This  makes 
beef  production  the  largest  single  agricul- 
tural pxirstUt.  and  It  obvlotisly  will  be- 
come even  more  Important  in  the  years 
ahead. 

During  the  past  decade  the  price  of 
cattle  at  the  farm  and  ranch  rose  only 
5  percent.  At  the  same  time,  beef  at 
retail  rose  almost  20  percent  which  re- 
veals that  cattlemen  are  unable  to  pass 
along  their  increased  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  any  kind  of  comparable  basis 
with  processors  and  retailers.  From  the 
producers  viewpoint,  consimiers  are  ob- 
taining a  real  bargain. 

In  my  State  of  Montana,  cattlemen 
have  increased  beef  herds  as  a  part  of 
the  national  goal  to  keep  pace  with  con- 
sumer demand  for  American  beef.  Just 
this  past  year  the  total  number  of  beef 
cattle  increased  to  2,943,000  head  from 
1,984.000  In  1953 — nearly  1  mlUlon  more 
head  on  the  ranges  and  farms,  resulting 
In  a  total  value  of  about  $371  million  at 


the  present  time,  including  the  dairy 
herds.  New  wealth  produced  by  the  cat- 
tle Industry  each  year  adds  greatly  to 
malntensmce  of  our  towns,  cities,  local 
schools,  and  governments. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  cattle  industry, 
because  of  its  vital  Importance  to  our 
consumers  tmd  to  the  totfd  economy  of 
the  Nation,  has  earned  our  acclaim  today 
as  we  salute  American  agriculture.  And 
equally  important  we  owe  these  entre- 
preneurs of  oiu-  free-enterprise  syston 
our  fullest  support  in  seeing  that  the  In- 
dustry is  given  fair  treatment  In  all 
legislation  affecting  the  lV(t  million  or 
more  families  »igaged  in  beef  produc- 
tion as  a  major  part  of  their  income. 
Rural  America  would  lose  much  of  its 
vitality,  so  badly  in  need  of  further  bol- 
stering, if  cattlemen  are  not  given  full 
opportimity  to  sichieve  a  level  with  other 
industry  and  labor  in  the  early  years  of 
this  decade. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Montana  for  his  very 
pertinent  remarks  in  the  well  today.  I 
want  also  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  who  has  participated  in 
this  second  of  our  farm  and  ranch 
fonmis,  for  his  contributions  tiiat  are 
made  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  that  I  be- 
lieve are  going  to  lead  this  House  Into 
an  area  where  we  can  better  serve  our 
constituents  and  our  farms  and  ranches 
back  in  our  home  districts. 

Beyond  that  I  believe  we  would  better 
serve  the  Nation  when  we  approach  these 
problems  on  a  bipextisan  basis  and  solve 
them.  As  we  draw  the  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  today,  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  problons  are  there,  they 
are  serious,  and  they  need  correction. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
but  I  have  listened  to  some  of  the 
speeches  that  were  made  In  a  very  de- 
cided partisan  tone.  However,  I  notice 
that  those  particular  speakers  imme- 
diately left  after  they  had  thrown  their 
harpoons.  I  want  to  say  to  tiioee  who  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  rural  Amer- 
ica, however,  that  the  bipartisan  attitude 
which  prompted  this  opportunity  for  us 
to  discuss  the  agricultural  situation  is 
one  to  be  complimented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lived  on  a  farm 
all  my  life.  I  have  lived  on  the  farm  be- 
cause I  like  It.  I  like  the  tranquillity  of 
rural  America.  We  reared  our  family  on 
the  farm.  It  Is  a  wonderful  place  to  live. 
Certainly,  we  want  to  preserve  It,  but 
when  we  deal  with  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem and  attempt  to  assess  blame,  I  am 
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reminded  of  the  old  saying,  "Let  him 
who  is  without  guilt  cast  the  first  st<»e." 

Some  of  the  Members  who  has  spolgeti 
loudly  and  sharply  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  and  they  oould  h«ve 
done  something.  However,  I  have  not 
heard  from  those  same  pec4?le  any  recoin- 
mendations  as  to  what  we  ought  to  4o. 
However,  to  the  gentlanan  in  the  wfll, 
liir.  SsBBLiTTs,  let  me  say  congratulations 
because  you  have  dealt  yourself  with 
conservation  and  rural  health  and  some 
of  the  many  things  to  which  we  h^ve 
been  giving  some  attention  in  our  1^- 
islatlve  process.  , 

I  have  watched  rural  America,  ahd 
seen  how  we  have  scrambled  to  get  every 
acre  into  production,  and  yet  have  given 
little  emphasis  to  preserving  some  of  our 
wetlands  that  are  necessary,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  keep  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
we  need — and  I  am  talking  about  (diysi- 
cal  atmosphere — to  preserve  some  of  our 
areas  of  our  countiy. 

In  the  field  of  health  right  now  In  our 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment we  are  doing  everything  we 
can  now  to  shape  legislation  for  programs 
to  produce  more  doctors  and  more 
nurses.  The  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing moves  in  the  direction  of  encourage- 
ment to  general  practlcltloners  to  come 
to  rural  areas,  even  with  forgiveness  fea- 
txires  In  the  loan  paroviBlons  In  the  bill 
so  that  they  will  locate  in  rural  areas. 

I  can  think  back  to  the  days  of  the 
rural  electrification  Job  that  I  had  In 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  am)  I 
learned  so  well  of  cases  where  Issues  wtre 
raised  about  telephone  policies,  and  also 
in  the  electrical  field,  and  yet  these 
policies  that  we  instituted  at  that  titne 
stimulated  the  telephone  program  so  tHat 
today  most  of  the  farmers  have  tele- 
phones. In  the  electrical  program,  ag«in 
the  policy  of  partnership  which  we  in- 
stituted has  been  successful. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried,  an^  I 
have  tried  in  my  legislative  life,  to  move 
in  a  positive  way.  It  Is  with  a  great  dtol 
of  regret  that  I  see  so  many  times  that 
the  farm  program  becomes  a  vehicle  for 
political  enterprise  rather  than  really  a 
vehicle  to  Improve  rural  America.  I  am 
sure,  that  all  of  us  who  have  stuck  It  out 
here  on  the  floor  to  the  bitter  end  have 
expressed  our  interest  by  being  here,  In- 
dicating we  are  not  Interested  in  Jti£t 
partisan  results,  but  in  real  results. 

I  compliment  the  gentlemen  who  h»ve 
worked  together  in  a  bipartisan  way  to 
honestly  move  in  the  direction  of  a  bet- 
ter rural  America.  That  Is  what  we  need. 

For  all  such  reasons,  I  was  delighted  by 
President  Nixon's  special  focus  on  riiral 
America  again  this  past  weekend.  In  his 
radio  address  yesterday,  he  set  a  goal  of 
boosting  agricultural  exports  to  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  from  this  fiscal  year's  pro- 
jected $7.4  billion.  This  goal,  if  attained, 
would  most  dramatically  put  extra  dpl- 
lars  in  millions  of  farm  pockets.  .Ad- 
ditionally, the  President  pledged  he 
would  ask  Congress  for  a  $351  million 
expansion  In  farm  credit  during  the  next 
2  years,  a  move  that  would  certainly 
strengthen  the  position  of  younger  f  arta- 
ers  and  many  f sonily  farmers.  The  Prasi- 
dent  called  as  well  for  a  )52  million  in- 
crease In  funds  for  pest  eradication,  re- 


search and  watershed  development.  In 
view  of  the  troubles  we  have  in  the  Mid- 
west with  flooding,  grain  blights,  and  so 
forth,  these  additional  increments  should 
be  most  helpful  if  the  Congress  can  be 
persuaded  to  back  the  President's 
proposals. 

Certainly,  we  all  recognize  that  a  good 
deal  more  is  required.  As  the  President 
himself  noted  when  he  submitted  his 
rural  community  development  revenue 
sharing  proposal  earlier  this  year,  median 
family  mcome  in  nonmetropolitan  areas 
is  still  22  percent  below  that  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

However,  I  believe  we  can  see  some 
progress  being  made,  and  some  more  en- 
lightened attitudes  starting  to  prevail. 
For  example,  our  current  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Clifford  Hardin,  is  the  first 
Secretary  In  my  memory  with  sufBclent 
intestinal  fortitude  to  advise  consumers 
that  they  must  expect  to  pay  more  for 
food  if  producers  of  our  food  and  fiber 
are  to  secure  a  fair  price  at  the  farm. 
The  Secretary's  advice  Is  not  unreason- 
able when  we  stop  to  realize  that  Ameri- 
can consiuners  today  are  getting  the  best 
food  buy  of  any  people  In  the  world  at 
any  time  in  history — they  spend  only  16.6 
percent  of  their  disposable  Income  on 
food.  But  his  advise  Is  unusual  when  we 
remember  the  many  times  back  In  the 
1960's  when  others  high  in  goverrunent 
attempted  to  make  the  farmer  the  scape- 
goat for  inflation,  emplojring  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  to  help  drive  farm  prices 
down. 

I  might  add  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
Nixon  administration  is  being  given 
proper  credit  for  the  many  actions  that 
have  been  taken  during  its  life  of  2 
years  and  3  months  to  correct  poor  rural 
condltlcms  and  to  rebuild  riiral  America 
aJong  the  lines  universally  desired. 

So.  in  order  to  help  set  the  record 
straight  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  partial  summary  of 
actions  taken  that  we  certainly  hope 
are  helping  rural  America  to  get  back 
on  its  feet  and  to  progress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  material  follows : 

What's  Bkcng  Dom  roa.  Agkicui.turb? 

Apuz.,  1971. 

The  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
Secretary  Hardin  has  truly  amassed  a  re- 
markable record  tor  aesilstlng  farmers  of 
this  country.  If  we  look  under  the  surface 
of  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment, scores  of  Innovative  programs  are  con- 
tributing mightily  to  the  ImproTcment  of 
farm  Income.  At  the  same  time,  rural 
Anxerlca  Is  alao  benefiting  from  the  direction 
puisued  by  USDA  in  all  other  areas  in  addi- 
tion to  farming.  USDA  recognizes  that  peo- 
ple In  the  cities  and  towns  depend  upon  a 
viable  agriculture  and  Its  giant  contribution 
to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  for  their 
own  progress  and  prosperity. 

Consumer  Positifm.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture CUftord  U.  Hardin  told  Interviewers  In 
February  that  consumers  must  expect  to  pay 
more  for  food  If  producers  of  our  food  and 
fiber  are  to  secure  a  fair  price  at  the  farm, 
A  man  forthright  stand  on  btiialf  of 
farmers  has  not  been  taken  by  any  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  In  decades,  and  should  be 
proof  beyond  any  doubt  that  this  Admin- 
istration Is  attempting  to  place  agriculture 
on  an  equal  plane  with  Industry,  labor  and 
consumers — a  goal  that  has  not  been 
achieved  In  many  decades. 


Retail  Improvement.  To  make  certain  th^^ 
consumers  are  going  to  benefit  when  prices 
drop  at  the  farm  level  In  times  of  excess 
production  or  other  depressing  situation. 
USDA  has  made  It  plain  by  way  of  em- 
phatic public  announcements  that  the  pric- 
ing system  at  retail  outlets  should  men 
quickly  reflect  lowered  coats  to  the  retailer. 
The  latest  such  admonishment  came  during 
the  near-disaster  hog  market  of  last  fall  and 
early  winter.  Response  from  retailers  was 
immediate,  and  consumers  thus  obtained  a 
real  saving  in  pork  at  the  same  time  that 
the  heavy  supplies  hanging  over  the  market 
were  lowered  to  bring  prices  up  considerably 
shortly  after  the  new  year  of  1971.  Both  con- 
sumers and  farmers  thus  benefited  from 
this  USDA  action. 

Pork  Price  Support.  Almost  Immediately 
with  the  down-turn  of  the  bog  market  last 
August,  USDA  began  buying  pork  products 
for  use  In  school  lunches  and  needy  famlUes 
of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  Defense  has 
doubled  It's  pork  purchases,  beginning  last 
September.  The  USDA  purchase  program  has 
continued  into  March.  At  the  present  time 
more  than  160  million  pounds  of  pork  prod- 
ucts have  been  taken  oS  the  market---con- 
slderably  more  than  In  any  comparable  pe- 
riod in  USDA  history.  Needy  people  and  the 
school  children  of  the  nation  have  also  bene- 
fited greatly. 

Dairy  Supports  and  Imports.  Secretary 
Hardin  aimounced  the  fourth  week  in  March 
that  supports  on  manufacturing  milk  would 
be  Increased  to  (4.93  cwt.,  from  the  previ- 
ously stated  $4.66  level.  The  new  rate  recog- 
nizes boosts  in  the  cost  of  operation  for 
dairymen,  including  transportation.  Even 
though  dairymen  In  1070  had  been  granted 
the  largest  Increase  ever  at  the  start  of  a 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  reassessed  the 
slttiatlon  and  determined  that  the  37  oents 
per  hundred  boost  was  essential  to  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  dairy  production  In  this  coun- 
try. This,  of  ooiirse.  is  only  about  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  per  pound  and  could  not  conceiv- 
ably add  Inflationary  retail  values.  A  recapit- 
ulation of  flscal  1970  support  piu-chases  for 
dairy  products  reveals  a  grand  total  of  1379 
million,  but  expenditures  for  this  assistance 
program  are  expected  to  soar  to  $380  million 
in  flscal  1971,  and  $400  million  plus  In  fiscal 
1972.  Cheese  purchases  have  accelerated  since 
February  this  year,  with  this  product  being 
contributed  to  the  school  lunch  program  and 
needy  families.  Imports  were  placed  on  a 
more  realistic  basis  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  with  ice  cream  being  cut  by  96  percent 
to  preserve  the  U.S.  support  program  and  to 
restore  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  domestic  producers,  proces- 
sors and  employees. 

Adequate  Chemicals.  USDA  is  In  a  better 
position  than  ever  before  to  champion  the 
needs  of  agriculture  In  the  area  of  herbl- 
cidee,  pesticides  and  other  essential  chemi- 
cals required  for  safe  and  economical  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber.  Although  demand 
for  abolition  of  all  chemicals  has  reached  a 
near-hysteria  stage  by  a  few  environmen- 
talists, the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
now  plead  the  case  for  farmers  and  consum- 
ers because  the  department  has  been  freed 
from  the  untenable  position  of  being  both 
advocate  and  enforcer.  Placing  regulation  of 
agricultural  chemicals  in  the  hands  of  a  sep- 
arate Bnvlronmental  Protection  Agency  has 
put  the  crucial  matter  In  Its  proper  perfec- 
tive so  that  USDA  can,  and  does,  enter  the 
fight  on  the  aide  of  farmers.  In  recent  weeks 
such  vital  herbicides  as  2,4,S-T  have  been 
saved,  and  safety  reviewers  will  undoubtedly 
permit  use  of  other  highly  important  chemi- 
cals .  .  .  although  some  under  restrictions. 

Barter  Exports.  One  of  the  best  programs  in 
the  export  picture  has  been  seized  upon  by 
this  Administration  to  not  only  help  farmers 
but  to  develop  a  better  balance  of  trade 
situation  with  other  countries.  A  record  $576 
million   totca   barter  export  value  was  set 
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during  calendar  year  1970  by  the  program, 
op  about  $235  million  from  the  previous 
yasr.  Barter  has  reversed  previous  trends 
when  bard  dollars  were  paid  out  for  com- 
oodltles  to  foreign  countries  for  military  and 
other  tJ.S.  operations. 

Advisory  Councils.  Secretary  Hardin  Is 
making  excellent  use  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees selected  for  nearly  every  agricultural 
oommodlty  In  the  country.  Scores  of  com- 
mittees have  been  chosen  to  help  guide  pro- 
grams and  future  plans  by  representatives 
involving  all  phases  of  production,  marketing 
and  retailing.  Several  new  committees  have 
been  added  ranging  from  science  and  educa- 
tion to  rice,  broUer.  forestry  and  regional 
tMtuer  advisory  committees.  Adding  to  the 
volee  of  local  econcxnic  units  is  a  basic  man- 
date of  the  Administration. 

import  Quality.  USDA  has  assisted  In  im- 
proving quality  of  some  imported  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  applying  the  same  regiUatlon 
to  the  Important  products  as  required  of 
VS.  producers.  Farmers  have  benefited  from 
this  policy,  along  with  consumers. 

Housing  Needs.  Demand  for  housing  in 
rural  America  has  reached  such  proportion 
Utat  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
revised  Its  procedures  to  expand  the  supply 
of  modern  homes.  At  least  126,000  housing 
units  will  be  financed  during  fiscal  1971 
and  227,500  are  proposed  In  1072.  Much  of 
the  spade  work  for  speedltLg  up  local  hous- 
ing projects  has  been  placed  upon  private 
concerns,  and  the  staffs  of  FHA  in  1,700  of- 
Oces  throughout  the  country  are  assisting 
Tlth  planning  and  application  work. 

Bv-ral  Development.  Secretary  Hardin  has 
placed  a  top  priority  tag  on  giving  every 
available  aid  to  Improvement  and  building  of 
rural  America.  The  aim  here  is  to  return 
ioltiatlve  to  the  people  In  the  states  and  the 
local  level.  As  a  part  of  this  program,  reve- 
nue sharing  is  essential  in  order  to  make 
(ttllest  use  of  both  financial  and  human  re- 
■ources  on  farms  and  In  the  snvall  towns  and 
cities  comprising  66  million  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Self  Help  Planning.  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service  has  been  regearlng  Its  programs  to 
bslp  farmers  find  profit  centers  in  agricul- 
ture, and  Is  continually  adjusting  programs 
to  help  solve  critical  problems.  Special  re- 
search teams  are  studying  forward  mtagra- 
tlon  (the  processing,  manufacturing,  pack- 
aging, merchandising,  and  distribution  seg- 
ments of  agricultural  business),  cooperative 
bargaining,  financing  and  member  relations. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  set  the 
policy  by  stating  "A  progressive  tann  policy 
Inekides  support  for  those  who  seek  to  help 
themselves  through  construotlve  group 
action." 

Electric- Telephone  Services.  Rural  Eleo- 
trlo  Administration  has  been  setting  records 
tn  approving  servloes  needed  to  place  Rural 
AaiRlea  In  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
)ai>-«restlng  Industries  that  must  have  both 
dsetrlc  energy  aiMl  telephones  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  operation.  At  the  same  Ume, 
tanners  have  been  doubling  use  of  electricity 
ewry  ten  years  In  order  to  more  eoonomlc- 
tOy  provide  the  food  and  fiber  required  by 
an  Americans  and  much  of  the  world.  RKA 
provided  810  electric  loans — the  highest 
wmber  since  19B8 — during  flaoel  1070,  and 
the  second  highest  dollar  amotmt  in  the  pn>- 
tnas*  history  went  for  182  telephone  loans. 
Ut»d  Use  and  Improvement.  More  public 
lltKMl  In  water  supply,  recreation,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  recycling  of  waste  (uroducts 
ud  land-use  planning  has  increased  de- 
oands  for  Soil  Conservation  Service  tedi- 
>)Ml  ssslstance.  Most  of  the  aaslstanee  la 
*MBtfad  through  more  than  3,000  looaUy 
■linlaed  and  managed  oonaervatloB  dla- 
WrtjU  By  the  close  of  flscal  1970,  763  million 
•ots  of  land  were  involved  In  soil  and  water 
"■Mrvatlon  projects. 

^Mtatiitics  Reportinff.  At  the  Instigation  of 
*««tary  Hardin  a  study  was  mMIe  of  Im- 


portant statlstloal  reporting  whi^  suppUfls 
farmers  with  needed  advance  Information  on 
production  Intentions,  estimates  and  othsr 
basic  data.  The  object  was  to  eliminate  some 
reports,  scale  down  others  and  entirely  elim- 
inate those  which  no  longer  applied  to  mod- 
em agriculture.  The  Statlstloal  Reporting 
Service,  like  many  other  agendas,  had  groiwn 
without  considering  changing  oonditlona 
and  thus  required  a  pruning  and  revamping 
long  overdue.  Eight  different  categories  have 
been  realigned,  while  the  September  and 
October  general  crop  product  reports  will  be 
combined. 

Meat  Imports.  In  line  v?lth  the  needs  of 
both  consumers  and  producers,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  continued  the  ban  im- 
posed last  July  on  reahlpments  of  meat 
through  Canada  and  other  countries  which 
last  year  had  amassed  a  giant  26  mllUon 
nu>re  pounds  of  Imported  meat  under  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964.  A  larger  supply, 
however.  Is  provided  for  in  1071  by  allowing 
direct  shipments  somewhat  above  the  1060 
figure  but  In  ime  with  last  year.  Better  In- 
spection of  foreign  meat  has  been  developed 
in  recent  months  to  make  sure  that  con- 
sumers will  get  a  product  that  Is  wholesome. 
Boxcar  Shortage.  The  recurring  shortage  of 
boxcars  to  move  grains  out  of  high  produc- 
tion areas  to  ports  and  processing  centers  Is 
receiving  high  attention  of  USDA.  Among 
strong  efforts  of  this  Administration  to  help 
ease  conditions  arising  from  the  shortage  has 
been  to  secure  hl^er  rental  rates  from  rail- 
roads making  use  of  the  boxcars,  thus  leav- 
ing their  return  to  the  railroads  owning 
them— mostly  In  the  high  production  grain 
areas.  USDA  Is  encotvaglng  legislation  to  pro- 
vide new  rail  cars,  and  in  1970  secured  tem- 
porary lower  rail  rates  from  some  Western 
lines  to  help  move  grain  from  bulging  aieva- 
tors  to  export  shipping  points.  Meanwhile. 
Agricultural  StablUaation  and  Conservation 
Service  Is  making  more  loans  at  lower  rates 
for  fanners  to  provide  their  own  storage  faci- 
lities to  ease  the  sudden  harvest  loads  upon 
commercial  facilities  and  the  railroads.  In 
February  alone,  A8C8  made  184  loans  repre- 
senting about  1.2  million  bushels  of  storage 
capacity.  A  total  of  06.032  loans  were  out- 
standing as  of  February  29  tot  a  total  of  many 
more  million  of  bushels. 

Training  Programs.  The  Forest  Service  and 
other  agencies  are  Involved  In  highly  sig- 
nificant Job-tralnmg  and  youth  programs 
which  win  accelerate  this  year  with  addition 
of  the  Touth  Conservation  Corps.  This  new 
project  will  employ  1,100  youths  for  an  eight- 
week  period  this  summer  on  a  pilot  basis. 
Knrollees  will  be  young  men  and  women, 
aged  16  through  18,  from  all  economic  and 
social  backgrounds.  Environmental  problems 
will  be  a  major  study  and  work  program  for 
these  young  people  to  take  back  for  use  In 
their  home  areas.  Other  manpower  programs 
include  Operation  Mainstream.  Oreen  Thtunb 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps,  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  and  others. 
About  10.000  Individuals  were  involved  in 
this  phase  of  the  training  operation.  Twenty 
Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Centers  are 
operating  with  7,000  underprivileged  young 
men  offered  training  in  various  skills  so  they 
may  enter  the  labor  force,  return  to  school 
or  enter  the  military. 

Dairy  Import  Loophole.  Hydrogenated  but- 
terf at  from  Belglam  totaling  about  3  million 
pounds  was  imported  Illegally  Into  this  coun- 
try before  USDA  stopped  shipments  this  year. 
New  York  custonts  offlolals  permitted  entry 
of  the  product  and  did  not  Inform  Washing- 
ton. It  was  not  until  the  Import  branch  of 
UBDA  made  a  routine  check  that  the  loop- 
hole was  detected  and  plugged.  Customs  has 
ruled  that  the  "hardened  butterfat"  Is  sub- 
ject to  qiiotas  for  butterfat  mixtures,  and 
therefore  oould  not  be  clasatfled  as  "animal 
fat"  which  Is  not  a  quota  Item. 

Foreign  trade,  the  moet  promising  growth 
area  for  agriculture.  Is  soaring.  When  the 


Nixon  Administration  took  office,  agricultural 
exports  were  In  their  second  straight  year 
of  decline,  falling  to  $8.7  billion.  Lest  year 
an  all-time  record  of  $7.2  bUllon  was  set, 
and  farm  exports  are  currently  running  16 
percent  above  last  year's  levels. 

Overseas  market  expansion  ts  getting  heavy 
emphasis.  Secretary  Hardin  created  the  Ex- 
port Marketing  Service  to  group  expertise 
and  facilities  for  greater  effectiveness  in 
market  development.  In  personal  consxilta- 
tions  with  European  leaders  he  defended 
American  farmers'  rights  to  market  access 
under  international  agreements. 

Soybeans  are  setting  the  pace.  Total  ex- 
port approaches  half  the  U.S.  crop  of  more 
than  28  million  acres  .  .  .  whereas  only  16 
years  ago,  not  that  many  acres  were  planted 
to  soybeans.  The  use  value  cf  eoyVteans  ts 
growing,  from  $2.3  billion  In  the  1988-69 
marketing  year  to  $3.6  billion  this  year.  One 
factor  in  the  upswing  was  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision to  lower  the  soybean  support  price, 
thereby  making  soybeans  more  competitive 
In  marketplaces  of  the  world. 

Sew  farm  programs  resulting  from  the  bi- 
partisan Agricultural  Act  of  1970  are  de- 
signed to  give  farmers  more  flexibility,  great- 
er freedom  in  deciding  what  crops  they  can 
produce  most  efficiently  for  developing 
markets.  Specific  limitations  on  what  farm- 
ers can  grow  were  removed,  so  that  produc- 
tion can  be  geared  more  closely  to  the  de- 
mands of  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Com  hllght  problems  were  dealt  with  swift- 
ly ..  .  USDA  research  and  Extension  Service 
task  forces  tracked  the  situation  .  .  .  seed  In- 
dustry cooperation  was  obtained  In  stopping 
up  production  of  blight-resistant  seed  In 
Latin  America  and  Hawaii  for  use  this  spring. 
Thanks  to  the  flexibility  of  the  new  "set 
aside"  program,  growers  in  blight  oones  can 
plant  alternative  crops  and  farmers  outside 
the  affected  area  can  shift  to  greater  com 
production  without  losing  payment  benefits. 
Farm  income  improvement  ie  the  aim  of 
many  varied  efforts  on  behalf  of  farmers. 
Government  pork  purchasing  was  stepped  up 
by  millions  of  pounds  when  prices  slumped 
last  fall.  The  President  and  Secretary  Hardin 
tightened  meat  imports.  Private  business 
participation  in  supplying  agricultural  credit 
has  been  stimulated,  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  loans  for  farm  operations  and  land 
purchases. 

It  toill  take  time  for  the  new  farm  pro- 
grams and  pricing  policies  to  become  fully 
effective  and  add  dollars  to  farmers'  net  earn- 
ings. But  early  Indicators  such  as  this  spring's 
planting  Intentions  show  that  farmers  are 
already  exercising  greater  choice  In  crops, 
resource  allocations,  and  markets.  Oovem- 
ment-owned  stocks  and  CCC  loon  Inventories 
are  decreasing  .  .  .  this  will  help  reduce  prso- 
sures  on  markets  and  prices.  And  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  are  generally  above  the 
price-support  levels.  These  are  all  positive 
signs. 

Consumer  services  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  expanding,  meanwhile.  To 
assure  that  all  Americans  have  wholesome, 
truthfully  labeled  products,  tha  meat  and 
poultry  Inspection  {M'ogram  was  broadened 
in  scope,  and  36  State  meat  Inspection  pro- 
grams have  been  certified  as  equal  to  the 
Federal  program.  During  1069  and  1970.  413.- 
000  man  hours  of  training  were  provided  to 
State  employeea.  Foredgn  Inspection  systems 
have  baen  upgraded  and  cc»nputerized  his- 
tories eetabUshed. 

I^ood  auittanc*  programs  for  poverty  vic- 
tims have  been  doubled  In  coverage,  from 
6.0  mllUon  persons  when  the  President  de- 
livered his  "Hunger  Message"  In  May  of  1069 
to  more  than  18.6  million.  Food  Stamp  as- 
sistance shot  up  from  3A  million  In  January. 
1900,  to  Oil  mllllan  .  .  .  that  value  of  "bonus 
ooupons"  climbed  from  $18.6  million  a  month 
whan  the  Nixon  Admlnlebatlon  took  office  to 
a  current  level  of  $130.8  million.  And  the 
geogra(>blc  scope  has  increaoed,  to  all  but  10 
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ot  the  Natloh'a  more  than  3.000  counties  and 
Independent  cltlea.  Nutrition  aides,  of  wtiom 
thwe  were  none  In  January.  1B«9,  now  num- 
ber close  to  7,000 — tliey  work  In  low-lnqome 
communities  to  teacb  food  values  and  food 
F>reparatlon. 

More  needy  children  are  receiving  free  or 
reduced-prloed  meals  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
the  total  has  more  than  doubled  from  3  mil- 
lion In  May.  1969,  to  above  0.6  mimo|i  at 
present.  i 

Conservation  and  environmental  improve' 
ment  activities  have  been  stepped  up  and 
given  sharper  focus.  After  President  NUon 
broke  a  Congressional  logjam  on  waterthed 
work,  183  projects  were  approved.  This  Is  One- 
sixth  of  all  projects  approved  In  the  18-ye«r 
history  of  the  watershed  program.  An«  In 
the  pcMt  two  years  planning  help  was  ap- 
proved for  22  new.  multl-oounty  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Projects, 
bringing  the  total  to  78  now  under  w»y — 
over  one- fourth  of  all  such  projects  a|nce 
the  program  began.  , 

Public  benefits,  stressing  pollution  abate- 
ment are  being  given  priority  In  the  new 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Progfam. 
This  Is  a  shift  from  aimual,  Individualized 
production  practices  to  permanent  Improve- 
ments In  the  public  Interest. 

Rural  development  efforts  have  likewise 
been  strengthened  and  given  new  direction, 
Funding  levels  of  principal  USDA  rural  de- 
velopmental programs  have  gone  up  f>"otn 
$1.4  bUUon  In  Fiscal  1969  to  more  than  *a.5 
billion  currently  and  to  an  estimated  «2.7 
bUllon  In  Fiscal  1972.  The  emphasis  I4  on 
water  and  sewage  facilities  and  reUted  com- 
munity services,  along  with  a  malntenanoe  of 
a  continued  high  rate  ot  expansion  of  lob- 
generatlng  rural  electric  and  communications 
services. 

Family  farms  rate  as  the  most  efficient  type 
of  agricultural  production  unit.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  Secretary  Hardin,  and  the  total  ef- 
fort of  USDA  on  behalf  of  agriculture  and 
Rural  America  Is  expected  to  help  maintain 
the  pattern  of  family  farming. 

Wlieat  Agreement.  USDA  has  given  its 
blessing  to  the  new  three-year  International 
Wheat  Agreement  as  one  that  will  help  g»ow- 
ers  compete  and  will  encourage  stability 
through  a  regular  review  of  trading  condi- 
tions. The  agreement  also  provides  a  frame- 
work for  subsequent  price  negotiations  wOien 
these  may  be  desirable.  Rigid  provision*  of 
the  1967  agreement  proved  unworkable  and 
contributed  to  market  Instability  In  1968  land 
1969.  The  new  arrangement  takes  effect  iruly 
1,  1971.  subject  to  ratlflcatlon  by  the  "XJS. 
Senate. 

Farm  Credit.  Several  factors  are  contribut- 
ing to  easing  of  farm  credit  problems  an4  In- 
terest rates.  Money  Is  becoming  more  afall- 
able  '.inder  relaxation  of  policy  by  the  Fe<leral 
Reserve  Board,  and  prime  Interest  rates  tave 
dropped  from  8.5  percent  in  June  1969  to  leas 
than  6  percent  In  early  1971.  The  credit  situ- 
ation appears  better  for  1971  than  In  se'»eral 
years.  Farmers  today  are  borrowing  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  at  the  start  of  the  1060b. 
much  of  It  to  be  used  as  a  tool  to  expand  and 
Increase  productivity.  ' 

Using  Space  Knowledge.  An  early  warding 
system  has  been  perfected  to  detect  torn 
blight  onslaught  at  Its  Inception,  If  the  dis- 
ease strikes  com  In  the  midwest  and  south 
again  this  season.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  will  provide  tilgh 
altitude  aircraft  capable  of  photographl^ly 
recording  presence  of  the  blight.  Dlrectots  of 
the  North  Central  State  Agricultural  Bsraerl- 
ment  Stations  have  worked  out  plans  to  xise 
the  remote  sensing  equipment. 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleague  from 
the  First  District  of  Kansas.  K^itr 
Sbbixitts.  and  others  In  this  second  P$rm 
Day  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
first  Farm  Day,  which  was  held  last 


March  1,  provided  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  those  of  us  who  represent  sub- 
stantial niunbers  of  fanners  and  ranchers 
and  their  nearby  marketing  communities 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  modem  agri- 
culture with  our  urban  colleagues.  This 
sort  of  rural-urban  dialog  is  long  over- 
due, and  I  congratulate  those  who  have 
requested  this  special  orders  time  again. 

As  we  continue  these  discussions.  It  is 
important  that  we  recognize  that  the 
rural-urban  gap  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  the  economic 
needs  of  rural  Americans  are  the  same  as 
those  of  urban  Americans.  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  fact  in  ptisslng  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970.  Title  9  of  that  act  pro- 
vided for  a  review  of  all  existing  rural 
programs  and  for  assuring  rural  residents 
the  same  Federal  service  and  privileges 
the  urban  dweller  enjoys. 

The  problems  facing  our  farmers  and 
ranrfiers  are  varied  and  complicated,  but 
they  can  be  summarized  in  one  word :  in- 
come. In  1970,  the  per  capita  disposable 
income  of  the  farm  population  was  only 
78  percent  of  the  Income  of  the  nonfarm 
popxilation.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  between 
1960  and  1970,  while  total  U.S.  popula- 
tion was  increasing  by  14  percent,  farm 
population  dropped  by  38  percent?  The 
number  of  people  oa  farms  declined  from 
15.8  million  in  1960  to  about  9.7  million 
last  year.  The  number  of  farms  declined 
from  nearly  4  million  to  less  than  3 
million. 

Despite  this  massive  dedlne  in  the 
number  of  farmers,  farm  production  has 
actually  Increased  impressively.  Farm 
products  output  Increased  by  18  percent 
and  livestock  production  by  20  percent 
between  1960  auid  1970.  Because  of  this 
efBclency,  Americans  now  pay  the  lowest 
percentage  of  their  disposable  income 
for  food  of  any  country  In  the  world. 
That  percentage,  16  percent,  Is  the  lowest 
It  has  ever  been. 

While  farmers  and  ranchers  are  Justly 
proud  of  their  efficient  methods  which 
feed  our  Nation  so  well  at  such  a  low  cost, 
we  must  be  concerned  about  the  extent 
to  which  low  food  prices  result  from  in- 
adequate returns  to  the  producers  of 
that  food.  In  this  regard.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  told  in- 
terviewers In  February  that  consumers 
must  expect  to  pay  more  for  food  if  pro- 
ducers of  our  food  and  fiber  are  to  secure 
a  fair  price  at  the  farm. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  advocate  of  the  farmer, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Secretary 
Hardin  has  taken  this  forthright  stand 
on  the  Issue  of  food  and  farm  prices,  the 
first  such  Secretary  to  do  so  since  I  came 
to  Congress  in  1960. 

The  reactions  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
to  actions  the  present  administration  has 
taken  In  the  field  of  agriculture  thus  far 
have  been  mixed.  Judging  from  mall  I 
have  received.  The  most  promising  as- 
pects of  the  administration's  policies  are 
a  willingness  to  listen  to  the  fanners 
themselves  regarding  their  problems 
and  a  refreshing  trend  away  from  over- 
regulatlOD. 

One  example  of  this  willingness  to 
listen  and  then  respond  occurred  earlier 
this  year.  The  mail  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  all  Members  of  Con- 


gress representing  dairy  farmers  was 
heavy  following  the  announcement  of  a 
support  rate  for  manufacturing  milk 
which  was  unreallstically  low.  As  a  direct 
result  of  this  mail  and  the  subsequent 
urging  of  these  Congressmen,  this  sup- 
port rate  was  raised  to  $4.93  per  hun- 
dred-weight on  March  25. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  also 
acted  positively  in  the  field  of  market 
development,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
When  the  administration  took  office, 
agricultural  exports  were  in  their  second 
straight  year  of  decline,  falling  to  $5.7 
billion.  Last  year,  an  all-Ume  record  of 
$7.2  billion  was  set,  and  farm  exports  are 
currently  running  16  percent  above  last 
year's  levels. 

On  the  domestic  front,  I  support  the 
President's  actions,  which  have  tripled 
the  number  of  people  receiving  food 
stamps  and  increased  from  3.8  million  to 
6  million  the  number  of  needy  children 
receiving  free  or  reduced-price  meals  at 
schools.  While  improving  the  nutrition 
and  health  of  the  recipients  of  this  food, 
these  actions  also  serve  to  expand  do- 
mestic marketing  possibilities  for  fann- 
ers. This  is  also  an  example  of  rural- 
urban  cooperation  with  resulting  benefits 
for  all  concerned. 

The  Congress  wiU  take  a  long  and  hard 
look  at  the  President's  proposals  for 
revenue  sharing,  decentralization,  and 
reorganization  of  farm  programs  before 
any  action  on  them  is  taken.  The  de- 
centralization plan  recognizes  that  a 
Federal  paycheck  does  not  increase  one's 
wisdom  or  judgment,  whether  it  be  for 
administering  farm  programs  or  urban 
programs. 

One  advantage  of  the  reorganization 
plan  would  be  to  get  some  of  the  expen- 
sive, nonfarm  programs  which  are  now 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  off  the 
bBuck  of  the  farmers.  Many  of  our  urban 
colleagues  are  imder  the  impression  that 
far  too  much  money  Is  spent  for  farm 
subsidies  when,  In  fact,  many  of  these 
programs  in  the  agriculture  budget  sup- 
port various  urban  assistance  activities. 
Only  one-third  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's employees  now  work  on  farm 
problems,  and  this  number  has  been 
declining  steadily  in  recent  years. 

While  these  proposals  and  actions  in- 
dicate encouraging  changes  in  the  tone 
of  farm  program  administration  from 
the  policies  of  the  1960's.  the  details  are 
yet  to  be  explained.  There  is  no  conflict 
between  programs  which  are  good  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  those  which 
are  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban, to  consider  additional  farm  legisla- 
tion this  year  which  places  prlma0 
emphasis  on  the  day-to-day  living  needs 
of  our  agriculture  community. 

In  this  regard.  I  have  Joined  with 
other  members  of  the  Kansas  delegation 
in  Congress  in  introducing  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act.  If  we  can  successfully 
create  or  attract  job-creating  industries 
in  the  rural  areas,  we  will  benefit  not 
only  the  rural  commimities  but  our  citleB 
as  well.  Rural  job  development  is  a  must 
if  we  are  to  provide  economic  opportu- 
nity for  the  people  who  want  to  remain 
in  our  small  towns  and  on  the  farms. 

In  addition,  I  have  Introduced  two 
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ijiUs  designed  to  modernize  Fanners 
Home  Administration  operations.  One 
bill  would  transfer  funding  of  the  op- 
erating loan  program  from  the  Federal 
bodget  to  the  private  money  market.  By 
taking  this  action,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  would  obtain  access  to 
g  broad  range  of  private  capital  sources. 

"The  second  blU  would  increase  farm- 
ers home  loan  limits  on  the  operating 
loan  program  from  $35,000  to  $50,000. 
Inflation  and  rises  in  costs  of  equipment, 
fertilizers,  feed,  livestock  and  other  es- 
sential farming  items  have  made  this 
limit  totally  inadequate. 

Other  legislation  I  have  introduced 
this  year  includes  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional financing  for  the  rural  telephone 
program.  This  bill  is  designed  to  assure 
rural  America  the  means  to  establish 
comparable  telephone  service  as  is  avail- 
able in  urban  areas.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  this  bill  has  already  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  final  action  Is 
scheduled  on  the  conference  report  in  the 
House  tomorrow. 

Concerning  the  dairy  price  support 
problem  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  prevent  similar  situations 
from  arising  in  the  future  under  any 
administration.  This  bill  would  raise  the 
minimum  support  price  for  manufactur- 
ing milk  to  not  less  than  86  percent  of 
parity  rather  than  the  present  legal 
minimum  of  75  i>ercent. 

In  February  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire that  imported  meat  and  meat 
products  be  labeled  "imported"  at  all 
stages  of  distribution  until  purchase  by 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Thifl  measure 
would  protect  both  the  consumer  from 
unsafe  imports  and  the  American  pro- 
ducer from  unfair  competition. 

In  March,  I  coi^wnsored  with  Con- 
gressman Sebelfos  a  measure  to  provide 
for  a  1974  centennial  celebration  in  Kan- 
sas to  commemorate  the  introduction  of 
hard  red  winter  wheat  into  the  United 
States.  In  a  similar  bill  which  I  Intend 
to  cosponsor  later  this  month,  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  directed  to  proclaim  the 
observance  of  Harvest  Festival  Week  and 
a  "National  Day  of  Bread"  this  October. 
This  is  identical  to  legislation  which 
passed  the  Congress  last  year  and  led 
to  such  an  observance  and  promoted  in- 
creased consumption  of  Kansas  wheat 
products. 

Next  week,  I  intend  to  cosponsor  leg- 
islation to  provide  that  estate  taxes  on 
family  ranches,  farms,  and  small  busi- 
nesses be  computed  on  the  property's 
earning  power  instead  of  Lofiated  sales 
prices  based  on  speculative  land  values. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  younger 
farmers  and  businessmen  to  continue  on- 
going family  enterprises  and  to  stay  in 
our  rural  areas. 

nnally,  I  am  today  reintroducing  leg- 
islation aimed  at  increasing  the  number 
of  boxcars  available  for  the  upcoming 
harvest  by  authorizing  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  purchase  suid  construct  a 
sufficient  number  for  Its  own  use.  This 
bUl,  which  I  previously  Introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,  would  release  the  boxcars 
currently  in  use  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  which  substantial  demurrage 
charges  are  being  paid.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing these  demurrage  charges,  thla 


money  should  be  used  toward  finding  a 
solution  to  the  annual  problem  of  trans- 
portation snarls  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son. 

In  introducing  an  of  these  bills,  it  is 
my  Intent  to  aid  in  the  expansion  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  economic  and 
social  opportunities  in  rural  America.  I 
strongly  urge  aU  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  these  meas- 
ures. It  Is  important  that  we  form  a  rural- 
urban  coalition  in  the  Congress  to  work 
for  the  long-term  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sbbslius)  for  yielding 
me  some  of  his  time. 

Rather  than  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  of  the  entire  body  in  reviewing 
agricultural  problems,  or  trying  to  lay 
(blame  In  a  partisan  manner  for  the 
plight  in  which  American  farmers  find 
themselves,  I  would  like  to  suggest  two 
concrete  pieces  of  legislation  Congress 
could  enact  which  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  farmers  of  my  area. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  amend- 
ments to  the  Feed  Grain  Act  which 
could  do  a  great  disservice  to  feed  grain 
farmers.  The  32-cent  direct  payment  on 
com  provision  has  a  booby-trap  in  it. 

In  the  event  such  things  happen  as 
southern  leaf  blight,  which  would  de- 
crease the  production  of  com,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  might  find  it  nec- 
essary In  some  future  year  to  reduce  the 
set  aside  below  20  percent.  In  that  ease, 
the  present  law  provides  for  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  direct  payment. 
None  of  the  other  commodities  utilizing 
direct  payments  carry  the  same  danger. 

Feed  grain  fanners  In  my  area,  and  I 
would  expect  all  over  the  United  States, 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  32-cent 
direct  payment  was  guaranteed,  no  mat- 
ter what  happened  to  the  price.  It  Is 
only  when  the  market  price  drops  below 
$1.03  on  an  average  that  the  direct  pay- 
ment would  be  above  that  amount  and 
by  whatever  the  market  price  dropped 
below  that  figure  of  $1.03. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
amend  the  law  to  guarantee  a  direct 
payment  of  32  cente  on  com  no  matter 
what  set-aside  is  required. 

The  second  change  that  I  believe  nec- 
essary is  to  provide  adequate  credit  for 
farm  real  estate  and  farm  operating 
loans.  An  untenable  shortage  exists, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  not  only 
for  young  fanners  to  get  started  in  oper- 
ation, but  for  many  struggling  farmers 
to  secure  the  operating  loans  necessary 
for  them  to  either  Improve  operations 
or  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  produce 
a  crop  or  meat,  milk  or  poultry. 

WhUe  this  will  take  a  UtUe  time,  the 
first  action  in  providing  sufficient  credit 
ought  to  be  to  dramatically  raise  the 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  private  loans 
on  which  the  Federal  Government  could 
provide  a  guarantee. 

The  above  Is  coupled  with  all  the  other 
good  recommendations  made  this  after- 
nooix,  plus  the  efforts  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  making  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  American  fanner.  The  nonfarm 
consuming  public  must  be  aware  that 
their  existence  is  dependent  upon  the 
capabilities  of  the  American  farmer  and 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  farmers 


be  permitted  to  produce  for  profit  in 
order  that  abundant  food  and  fiber  be 
made  available  not  only  for  our  Nation — 
but  also  for  other  countries  as  well. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  a  large  and  pressing 
need  for  sufficient  farm  credit.  Even  dur- 
ing periods  of  "easy  money,"  the  farmer 
finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  enough  capital. 
In  times  of  "tight  money,"  an  adequate 
farm  loan  is  a  rarity. 

My  urban  colleagues  may  wonder  why 
this  should  be  the  case.  Farming  is  a 
high-invest^nent,  low-profit  business.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  an  effective  family- 
sized  farm  to  cost  well  over  $100,000.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  continual  need  for 
heavy  reinvestment — for  example,  a 
medium-sized  tractor  may  cost  $7,000  or 
more. 

Yet  the  per  capita  disposable  farm  in- 
come in  1969  was  a  little  over  $2,400. 
This  small  profit,  combined  with  season- 
ableness  of  income,  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  accumulate  capital  for  in- 
vestment. As  a  result,  farmers  are  con- 
tinually forced  to  seek  long-term  loans 
of  considerable  sums. 

In  the  past,  the  Farmer's  Home  Ad 
ministration  has  provided  farm-operat- 
ing and  farm-ownership  loans.  These 
programs  have  assisted  the  farmer  con- 
siderably, but  the  total  resources  avail- 
able do  not  approach  the  demand.  Last 
year,  for  example,  there  were  64,350  ap- 
plications for  operating  loans;  of  that 
number,  only  46,657  were  granted.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1971  the  number  of 
applications  will  increase  by  6,000  while 
the  number  of  loans  will  drop  by  1,000. 

To  Improve  the  situation,  I  Intend  to 
introduce  legislation  this  week  which 
would  make  greater  resources  available 
for  farm-operating  loans.  My  bill  would 
allow  the  Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion to  Insure  or  sell  operating  loans 
similar  to  what  has  been  done  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  FHA's  housing  programs. 
I  anticipate  tha4;  my  bill  would  expand 
farm  credit  dramatically  with  practically 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 

Last  fall  considerable  opposition  wsis 
expressed  by  some  groups  to  the  feed- 
grains  section  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1970.  I  am  pleased  to  report,  however, 
that  the  program  appears  to  be  well  ac- 
cepted by  the  farmers.  In  my  Third  Dis- 
trict of  WiscoDsin,  16,362  fanners  ac- 
counting for  an  aggregate  of  563,848 
acres,  are  enrolled  In  the  program  this 
year;  1  year  ago  there  were  only  1,489 
farmers  with  415,723  acres  enrolled.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  Informs  me 
this  is  not  an  isolated  Instance.  It  is  a 
general  trend  throughout  the  country. 

While  the  time  is  yet  too  early  to  eval- 
uate the  success  or  failure  of  the  new 
feed-grains  program,  the  evidence  cited 
above  would  suggest  it  is  off  to  a  good 
start 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture 
today  is  in  a  precarious  situation.  Parity 
prices — parity  is  based  on  the  cost  of 
the  items  the  farmers  must  purchase  In 
relationship  to  the  price  he  receives  for 
his  products — are  less  than  70  percent, 
and  the  lowest  percentage  since  back  In 
the  thirties.  The  cost  of  wheat  is  actually 
lower  today  than  it  was  10  years  ago, 
but  the  price  of  the  Items  which  the 
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farmer  must  purchaae  has  gone  up  sev- 
eral hundred  percent.  ' 

Labor,  through  labor  agreement*.  Is 
guaranteed  a  certain  wage  and  under 
some  labor  contracts,  a  guaranteed'  an- 
nual wage.  Yet,  the  fanner  In  many  In- 
stances receives  as  low  as  10  cents  an  )iour 
for  his  labor,  plus  a  very  small  retur^  on 
his  investment. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  iseg- 
ment  of  our  economy,  and  the  oontUiued 
production  of  tidequate  supplies  of  food 
is  essential.  Agriculture  represents  a 
greater  money  investment  than  any  (]ther 
segment  of  our  economy.  It  purcHases 
more  steel,  rubber,  petroleum  products 
and  chemicals  than  any  other  Industry, 
yet  agriculture  seems  to  be  the  stepchild 
of  ptu^lclpating  in  the  rebounding  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation. 

A  farmer  is  certainly  entitled  to  an  ade- 
quate wage  for  the  hours  which  he  puts 
in  in  the  operation  of  his  farm,  plus  a 
fair  return  on  his  investment.  The  wheat 
farmers  in  western  Nebraska,  Kansas,  the 
Dakotas,  and  many  other  States  in  the 
Midwest  are  in  a  real  economic  squeeze. 
Farmers  in  the  panhandle  of  western 
Nebraska  are  only  able  to  raise  one 
crop — wheat.  Corn  and  other  crops  sim- 
ply will  not  grow  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  Two  years  ago.  wheat  was  seiling 
as  low  as  90  cents  a  bxishel  at  some  of  the 
elevators  in  western  Nebraska,  witti  pa- 
rity standing  at  approximately  $2.8#  per 
bushel.  I 

It  simply  is  not  pKwsible  for  the  ^eat 
farmer  to  make  a  living  off  his  farm 
under  these  conditions.  i 

President  Nixon  Is  placing  great  em- 
phasis on  the  rural  development  pro- 
gram. This  will  be  of  great  help  to  us  in 
Nebraska  and  rural  America,  but  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  fanner  neeis  to 
receive  prices  which  will  insure  hjm  a 
fair  wage  and  an  adequate  return  oto  his 
investment. 

The  dairy  fanner  was  recently  given 
an  increase  in  the  support  price  of  i  milk 
effective  April  1.  The  wheat  and  feed 
grain  farmer  needs  this  same  kl^d  of 
assistance.  i 

If  America  is  to  remain  prosperous  and 
strong  economically,  the  farmer  must 
be  prosperous.  As  a  Representative  of  61 
counties  in  Nebrsiska,  all  of  which  are  ag- 
ricultural, I  intend  to  devote  my  energies 
to  the  goal  of  improving  the  economic 
plight  of  our  farmers. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  a?eaker.  I  am  sneak- 
ing today  on  behalf  of  my  constituents  in 
the  First  Congressional  E>istrlct  of  Ne- 
braska and  because  of  my  personal  belief 
that  as  a  Nation  we  must  have  an  aggres- 
sive soil  and  water  conservation  program. 
Presently  we  are  recognized  as  the  world 
leaders.  Many  countlres  have  studied  our 
programs  and  have  asked  for  assistsuice 
in  organizing  a  conservation  agency  such 
as  our  Soil  Conservation  Servicei  and 
local  oititie*  ot  Government  like  the 
3,000  plus  soil  &nd  water  conservation 
districts  that  we  have  in  this  country 
This  local  self-government  with  assist- 
ance from  the  State  and  Federal  Ooyern- 
ment  has  proven  to  be  a  highly  sudcess- 
f  ul  arrangement  to  carry  out  a  soi)  and 
water  conservation  program.  ; 

Presently  we  are  very  concerned  about 
the  deterioration  of  our  environoient. 


Many  say  we  must  have  new  programs. 
I  agree  that  in  some  areas  new  programs 
may  be  needed  and  some  old  programs 
may  need  some  redirection  but  first  I 
feel  we  should  consider  adequate  fund- 
ing of  some  of  our  present  programs, 
especially  those  concerned  with  soil  and 
water  oooservation.  I  feel  this  is  the  best 
approach  and  wiU  be  more  effective  in 
conserving  our  resources  and  in  improv- 
ing our  environment.  This  is  why  I  am 
talking  here  today  in  support  for  funds 
to  increase  our  effort  in  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

The  people  in  my  district  and  their 
economy  are  tied  to  the  soil.  And  they 
are  aware  of  this.  They  know  that  soi! 
conservation  and  management  of  water 
is  beneficial  not  only  to  those  in  rural 
areas  but  to  every  individual  in  this  Na- 
tion. They  know  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  livable  environment  and,  finally,  they 
know  that  the  conservation  measures 
which  are  being  applied  under  the  lead- 
ership of  soil  and  water  conservaticxi  dis- 
tricts with  technical  assistance  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  cost-shar- 
ing from  the  Rural  Environmental  As- 
sistance program  contribute  to  a  proper 
environment.  I  am  proud  of  the  job  these 
agencies  have  done  in  cooperation  with 
soil  conservation  districts.  In  the  First 
District  of  Nebraska  we  have: 

More  than  32,000  farms  and  ranches 
cooperating  with  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts. 

Over  80,000  linear  miles  of  terraces. 

Twenty -three  authorized  watersheds. 

Some  16.000  dams. 

Over  one-half  million  acres  seeded  to 
grass  and  a  host  of  other  practices  all  of 
which  help  control  pollution,  maintain 
the  quality  of  water,  and  enhance  the 
environment. 

Uncontrolled  wind  and  water  erosion 
results  in  sediment  polluting  the  streams 
and  atmosphere.  Not  only  does  it  create 
an  undesirable  environment  but  causes  a 
serious  deterioration  of  our  resource  base. 
It  Is  this  basic  cause  of  pollution  which  is 
being  curtailed  and  can  be  alleviated  a 
great  deal  further  by  an  eccelerated  con- 
servation program. 

In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  we  could 
provide  no  greater  benefit  in  efforts 
against  pollution  and  at  the  same  time  to 
add  stability  to  rural  economy  than  by 
adequately  fxmding  the  programs  tliat 
are  presently  attacking  this  problem. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  conditions 
that  face  us  in  Nebraska. 

The  latest  conservation  needs  inven- 
tory shows  1,021,000  acres  of  silt- pro- 
ducing land  that  is  being  cropped  but 
should  be  planted  to  permanent  cover. 

The  same  inventory  shows  miles  of 
terraces  and  diversions  and  wind  strip 
cropping  systems  yet  required  on  7,735,- 
000  acres  of  land  suited  to  cropping  but 
which  lacks  protection. 

The  Nebraska  Livestock  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation estimates  20,000  feedlots  in  Ne- 
braska. Based  on  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  State  department  of  environmental 
health,  17,000  lots  will  require  technical 
assistance  to  alleviate  pollution  and  by 
State  law  will  require  help  before  Decem- 
ber 31, 1972. 

These  and  countless  other  problems 
luvcdving  our  environment  are  brought 


to  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
and  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
This  is  why  we  need  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate funds  are  provided. 

I  would  like  first  to  comment  on  the 
budget  for  conservation  operations. 
Every  county  in  my  district,  and  in  fact, 
every  county  in  Nebraska  is  covered  by  a 
soil  and  water  conservation  district.  It  is 
this  going  program  through  such  dis- 
tricts that  depends  on  technical  help 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

In  1957  the  technical  help  was  suIB- 
clent  to  provide  an  8C8  man-year  for 
each  130  district  cooperators.  In  fiscU 
year  1970,  funds  provided  only  1  SCS 
man-year  for  270  district  cooperators.  A 
recent  survey  conducted  for  the  district 
association  shows  a  need  for  an  addi- 
tional 53  man-years  to  just  meet  cur- 
rent demands. 

I  reccunmend  an  increase  of  at  least 
$12,000,000  in  conservation  operations 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

PtTBUC  LAW  586 SMALL  WATERSHED  FKOCRAU 

In  Nebraska  we  have  the  need  and  a 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  small  wa- 
tershed program.  Although  planning  has 
not  kept  up  with  applications,  construc- 
tion work  lags  further  behind.  The  State 
EUid  local  sponsors  have  been  doing  their 
share  but  Nebraska's  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  has  continued  to  shackle  the 
popular  watershed  program. 

I  agree  with  the  National  Association 
of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
and  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$100  milllOTi  for  watershed  construction 
funds  in  1972  to  bring  the  construction 
more  in  line  with  the  need. 

THE    CBXAT    PLAINS    CONBKRVATIOl*   PSOGBAM 

Although  only  one  county  in  my  dis- 
trict is  under  this  program,  a  number 
ot  others  would  like  to  be  designated  if 
fimds  permitted. 

I  think  this  progTtun  offers  the  best 
approach  for  enduring  ccmservation  and 
buys  the  most  soil  and  water  protection 
for  the  Federal  cost-share  dollar. 

I  strongly  recommend  an  increase  in 
the  1972  budget  of  $5  million. 

RKSOtTSCK       CONSniVATTON      AND      DEVK.OP1K1TT 
PHOJSCTS 

Nebraska  has  one  research  and  de- 
velopment project  and  could  use  more 
for  economic  deevlopment.  This  pro- 
gram hsis  shown  excellent  potential  for 
Improving  the  economic  and  social  well- 
bebig  of  rural  communities.  An  appro- 
priation of  $20  million  hi  1972  would 
permit  a  realistic  acceleration  of  this 
program. 

KT7HAL  KNVIKONMBNTAL  ASSISTANCE  PSOGRAII 

And  finally,  I  ask  that  Reap  be  funded 
in  1972  for  at  least  as  much  as  appropri- 
ated in  1971.  The  changes  made  in  this 
program  now  offer  more  potential  for  the 
kind  of  cost-sharing  program  we  need 
for  critleal  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion work. 

I  ask  for  these  Increases  because  my 
State  and  my  constituents  are  ready  and 
wining  to  do  their  fair  share  in  protect- 
ing the  environment.  I  feel  strongly  that 
we  at  the  Federal  level  must  not  let  them 
down. 

Mr.  MT7:igT.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
rural  America  and  the  millians  of  good 
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people  who  live  in  that  heartland  of  our 
Nation. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Mr.  MzLCHKR,  Mr.  Nkal  Smtth. 
ICr.  SsBKLnrs.  and  Mr.  Zwach,  for  ar- 
ranging this  time  for  Members  of  this 
body  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  needs, 
the  problems,  and  the  opportimlties  of 
our  agriculture  Industry  and  of  rural 
America  In  general.  And  I  appreciate 
tbeir  generous  invitation  for  me  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  those  concerns  today. 

As  a  boy  living  on  a  farm  near  Vinegar 
Bend,  Ala.,  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
rural  life. 

I  learned  that  people  who  live  In  rural 
areas  are  the  most  hard-working,  honest, 
and  generous  people  anywhere. 

I  enjoyed  times  of  plenty  and  rich  har- 
vest with  them,  and  struggled  through 
times  of  want  and  falling  crops  with 
them  as  well. 

I  believe  that  experience  has  helped 
me  to  have  a  far  better  perspective  on 
rural  America  as  a  wh<^e  than  I  would 
have  had  otherwise. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  this  House,  I  have  come 
to  a  full  realization  of  just  how  Impor- 
tant the  agriculture  industry  is  to  the 
success  and  progress  of  the  Nation  at 
large. 

And  through  both  those  early  and  re- 
cent experiences,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  asserted 
one  and  three-quarters  centuries  ago. 
"cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most 
valuable  citizens." 

The  contributions  of  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  his  needs,  are  being  well  docu- 
mented by  others  here  today,  so  I  am 
turning  my  attention  to  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  rural  America,  encompassing  both 
farming  and  nonfarmlng  people  and 
needs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  have  become  increasingly 
more  familiar  with  the  programs  of  eco- 
nomic development  now  being  applied  in 
rural  America,  and  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  truly  comprehensive  approach 
to  rural  development. 

Many  of  the  programs  now  in  opera- 
tion in  service  to  undeveloped  or  under- 
developed areas  have  performed  admir- 
ably and  effectively.  These  include  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  title  V  regional  c<Himiissions,  and 
similar  programs. 

But  I  believe  a  more  comprehensive 
and  consolidated  program  could  reap  far 
greater  benefits  than  even  the  most  effec- 
tive of  these  existing  programs  could  do 
individually. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal of  rural  commimlty  development 
under  special  revenue  sharing  could  pro- 
vide that  better  way. 

In  terms  of  funds  appropriated,  rev- 
enue sharing  would  channel  far  more 
funds  into  rural  America  than  are  now 
being  utilized  there. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina, 
for  Instance,  the  three  major  develop- 
ment programs  operating  there,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commlaslon.  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
tnd  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Com- 
nilssion,  spent  a  total  of  $24,716,168  for 
projects  in  fiscal  1970. 


Other  programs  Involved  in  rural  de- 
velopment obligated  a  total  of  $13,644,116 
for  North  Carolina  projects,  bringing  the 
total  federal  effort  in  nu^  development 
in  my  state  to  $38,360,284. 

By  c<Hitrast,  President  Nixon's  rural 
development  plan  would  give  North 
Carolina  $47,308,559  to  carry  on  essen- 
tially the  same  work.  The  program  would 
reach  91  of  North  Carolina's  100  counties. 

So  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  in 
terms  of  efficiency  and  effectlvenees,  the 
revalue  sharing  plan  Is  clearly  prefer- 
able to  the  present  piecemeal  approach 
to  rural  development. 

But  whatever  cme's  preference  might 
be,  it  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  rural  America 
and  the  lives  of  its  citizens. 

We  must  provide  the  roads  and  schools 
and  health  centers,  the  sewage  and  water 
treatment  plants,  the  Job  opportunities, 
and  new  industries  that  will  make  rural 
America  the  thriving  and  prosperous 
place  It  should  be. 

The  fate  of  rural  America  and  the  fate 
of  the  Nation's  cities  are  closely  Inter- 
twined, more  than  most  people  realize. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  occa- 
sions stich  as  this  one  are  so  necessary 
and  so  appropriate. 

For  sooner  or  later,  we  must  all  come 
to  realize  that  until  we  revitalize  rural 
America,  we  cannot  hope  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  urbeui  America.  Until  we 
can  provide  needed  opportunities  in  rural 
America  to  stem  the  tide  of  migration  to 
the  Nation's  cities,  we  are  fighting  a 
losing  and  ever  more  costly  battle. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
all  the  colloquy  about  farm  problems  oc- 
curring on  this  second  Farm  Day,  from 
the  ixyint  of  view  of  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  my  district — the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas — no  farm 
problem  is  more  acute  than  that  of 
drought. 

As  I  advised  the  membership  at  the 
time,  the  April  21  trip  which  I  organized 
was  quite  successful.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  Hardin;  Gen.  George 
Lincoln,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness;  Senator  Johk 
Tower,  and  I  were  able  to  get  a  good 
firsthand  look  at  the  ravages  caused  by 
the  terrible  drought  besetting  the  Texas 
Panhandle  and  other  parts  of  the  Mid- 
west. 

I  can  now  report  that  as  a  result  of 
this  trip  to  the  panhandle  every  county 
in  the  18th  Congressional  District  has 
been  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  am  emergency  county.  In 
addition,  feed  grain  may  l)e  sold  to  eli- 
gible farmers  imd  ranchers  to  preserve 
and  maintain  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
at  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  current  basic  county  support  rate, 
including  the  value  of  any  applicable 
price  support  payment  in  kind. 

For  livestock  other  than  foundation 
herds  eligible  farmers  and  ranchers  may 
obtain  CCC-owned  feed  grain  at  not  less 
than  100  percent  (rf  the  current  basic 
support  rate,  including  the  value  of  any 
applicable  price  support  pajrment  in  kind 
As  regards  the  matter  of  eligibility, 
the  sale  of  feed  for  both  the  foundation 
herds  and  for  other  livestock  in  a  desig- 
nated emergency  area  can  be  made  only 
to  a  person  who  does  not  have,  and  Is  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  feed  for  livestock 


owned  by  him  through  normal  channels 
of  trade  without  imdue  financial  hard- 
ship. 

Grazing  and  haying  on  feed  grain, 
wheat,  and  cotton  acreage  setaside  or 
diverted  from  production  may  be  permit- 
ted to  alleviate  hardship  caused  by  severe 
floods,  drought,  and  other  disasters.  This 
permission  to  graze  or  hay  on  set-aside  or 
diverted  acreage  is  given  by  State  or 
county  ASC  committees.  And  it  is  grant- 
ed for  either  grazing  or  haying  on  acre- 
age only  in  areas  certified  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  with  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary,  who  designates  the  disas- 
ter areas. 

Finally,  in  all  these  emergency  coim- 
ties,  those  wtio  can  qualify  are  now  eligi- 
ble for  long-term,  low-toterest-rate 
emergency  loans  in  the  FHA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  foUowup  the  focus- 
ing White  House  attention  and  action  on 
west  and  south  Texas  drought  areas  I 
have  taken  two  additional  Initiatives: 

I  have  personally  requested  Treasury 
Secretary  Connally,  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Hardin,  and  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Director  Schultz  to  imme- 
diately lower  interest  rates  on  FHA  oper- 
ating loans. 

In  addition,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  furnish  assistance  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  areas,  such  as 
the  18th  Congressional  District,  that  are 
beset  by  natural  disasters. 

At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  already  authorized  to 
make  pajrments  to  farmers  to  carry  out 
emergency  conservation  measures  to 
control  wind  erosion  or  rehabilitate 
farm-land  damages  by  wind  erosion  or 
other  natural  disasters. 

My  bill  would  augment  this  authority. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  in  case  of  an 
emergency  caused  by  a  natural  disaster 
to  furnish  livestock  feed  including  hay. 
as  well  as  commodities  owned  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  in 
the  public  interest.  My  bill  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance as  he  deems  appropriate  to  unem- 
ployed farmworkers  and  ranch  hands. 
Finally,  under  my  proposal  the  Secre- 
tary is  empowered  to  cancel  up  to  $2,500 
of  the  priiicipal  of  emergency  loans  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
cover  losses  and  damage  resulting  from 
natural  disasters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
expedite  this  proposal  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
my  district  who  are  plagued  by  this  dev- 
astating drought,  I  urge  them  to  ex- 
pediate  this  proposal  for  the  sake  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  throughout  the 
Nation  who  may  also  fall  victim  to  simi- 
lar or  other  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  many 
colleagues  who  lise  today  to  speak  about 
the  problems  and  the  promises  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history  the 
success  and  development  of  America  as 
the  Wrongest  economic  country  in  the 
world  has  been  tied  directly  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  agricultural  indtistry.  As  the 
American  farmer  Increased  his  produc- 
tivity through  the  decades,  especially 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
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tury,  millions  of  Americans  were  fre0d 
from  the  land  to  provide  the  workers  ijor 
our  factories,  business,  and  service  ent^- 
prlses.  until  today  less  than  2  percent  pf 
all  Americans  are  required  to  grow  uie 
food  and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  the  Ne- 
tion.  Today  each  American  farmer  pjo- 
duces  enough  food  and  fiber  for  himsflf 
and  44.3  other  people,  and  he  has  become 
so  efficient  and  so  productive  that  he  dqes 
it  on  the  same  acrea«:e  that  was  tillfcd 
nationally  at  the  begiimlng  of  this  cen- 
tury— which  is  roughly  60  million  acijes 
less  than  were  farmed  at  the  peak  cti 
agricultural  growth  during  the  peribd 
from  the  1920's  to  just  before  the  1950('s. 
But  the  beneficiaries  of  this  agricul- 
tural revolution  in  America  have  qot 
been  the  farmers.  While  the  costs  of  food 
and  fiber  had  declined  for  all  Americans 
as  a  percentage  of  income,  the  costs  of 
production  to  the  farmers  have  climbjed 
steadily  while  prices  received  for  thtir 
products  have  gone  up  little  during  the 
past  25  years.  This  has  forced  thousands 
of  small  farmers,  caught  in  the  cost-price 
squeeze,  off  the  farm  or  Into  part-time 
off-farm  occupations  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  Uving  for  th^ir 
families.  On  the  other  hand,  those  farm- 
ers who  have  been  able  to  remain  on  the 
farm  have  had  to  expand  their  holdii^s 
and  investment  in  more  expensive  ma- 
chinery with  little  promise  of  a  more  fair 
profit  return.  We  need  to  find  some  an- 
swers to  this  dilemma  or  soon  see  the 
day  when  the  "family  farm"  as  a  way  of 
life  that  embodies  much  of  our  histo^'lc 
heritage  in  America  is  seriously  endan- 
gered— if  that  day  Is  not  already  upon  tts. 
Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  tumlig 
the  dock  back  in  American  agricultute. 
Progress  will  continue  to  provide  Amelr- 
lc3ms  with  an  abimdant  and  low-cqst 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  and  to  expa^id 
American  exports  in  this  vital  field,     j 

In  the  January  16,  1971,  edition  of  t|ie 
Ohio  Parmer  there  was  an  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Roy  M.  Kottman,  dean  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  college  of  agrlcql- 
ture,  outlining  this  challenge  to  Amei 
lean  agriculture  to  the  year  2000.  So  thet 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  article  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it,  I  Include  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  point:  ' 

SwBKPUfo  Changes  job  AoRicm.'iTrRE  as  W< 
Look  Ahxao  Anothxr  Thkbk  Dbcadss    ; 

As  we  focus  on  Ohio  life  in  the  year  2000, 
we  see  agriculture  already  a  multlbuuin 
dollar  Industrial  giant  In  1970,  doubling  In 
size  as  It  continues  to  be  the  largest  sounce 
of  new  wealth  for  Ohio  and  for  our  nation. 
We  see  agriculture  oontlnung  as  Ohio's 
largest  employer  and  the  most  Importapt 
user  of  land  In  our  state. 

We  see  fewer  but  much  larger  and  mqre 
highly  capitalized  units  among  the  business 
and  Industry  Arms  which  provide  supplies 
and  serylces  to  farmera.  as  well  as  th<|5e 
which  produce  omx  food,  process  It,  whole- 
sale It.  and  retaU  It.  As  a  result  of  the  cop- 
tinxUng  growth  and  development  of  Ohio's 
agrlcultiiral  Industry,  Ohio  citizens  will 
continue  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
wholesome,  safe,  and  nutritious  food.  Thfey 
will  be  able  to  buy  It  for  an  ever-decreas- 
ing proportion  of  their  Income — less  than  14 
percent  In  the  year  3000,  compared  wikh 
18.5  percent  today. 

Our  planning  teams  anticipate  that  ire 
wUl  have  more  than  16  million  conrumdrE 
In  Ohio  by  the  yeM-  3000 — 60  percent  mere 
than  today.  There  will  b«  800  million  Ameri- 


can consiuners — 50  percent  more  by  2000 
than  there  are  in  1970.  And  there  will  be 
six  to  seven  billion  consumers  on  our  planet 
earth — twice  as  many  as  In  1970. 

Population  growth  by  the  year  2000,  when 
coupled  with  food  requirements  needed  to 
wipe  out  hunger  and  malnutrition,  will  re- 
quire that  we  produce  more  and  more  food 
from  every  acre  of  Ohio  land  that  can  be 
used  to  produce  food.  Production  limitations 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

By  the  year  2000.  well  need,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  make  possible  through  research  and 
extension  programs,  dramatic  Increases  In 
yields  from  both  crops  and  livestock.  Ohio 
com  yields,  for  example,  will  Increase  from 
present  maximum  yields  of  175-200  bushels 
per  acre  (with  an  average  of  177)  to  maxi- 
mum yields  of  400  bushels  per  acre  and  aver- 
age production  of  200  bushels  per  acre.  We 
see  the  possibility  to  greatly  Increase  com 
yields,  because  we  know  that  the  solar 
energy  crtrlklng  each  acre  of  land  has  the 
pK)tentlal  for  producing  up  to  760  bushels  per 
acre! 

Our  planning  teams  anticipate  that  Ohio's 
dairy  cows  will  average  18,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year  by  the  year  2000 — that's  twice 
today's   production! 

There  may  well  be  only  3,000  dairy  herds 
in  the  state  30  years  from  now,  but  each 
herd  will  have  100  or  more  cows  In  it.  And 
Ohio's  dairy  herd  will  produce  5.5  billion 
pounds  of  milk  per  year,  compared  with 
only  4.5  billion  pounds  In  1970. 

Today  we  produce  the  majority  of  Ohio's 
livestock  and  poultry  out-of-doors  as  we  al- 
ways have  done  throughout  history.  By  the 
year  2000.  we  will  produce  large  numbers  of 
livestock  in  confinement  with  automated 
systems  for  recycling  wastes  and  thereby 
minimizing  environmental  pollution.  Large 
factory-type  units  will  be  the  basis  for  fam- 
ily operations  of  the  future.  Crops  as  weU  as 
livestock  to  an  increasing  extent  will  be 
produced  In  controlled  environment,  utiliz- 
ing inflated  plastic  enclosures  with  almost 
unlimited  size 

Weather  modification  may  well  become 
practical  by  the  year  2000.  Accurate  long- 
range  forecasting  will  be  commonplace. 

By  the  year  2000,  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  processing,  and  many  for  the  freeh  mar- 
ket, win  be  harvested  mechanically. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  pencil  and  the  add- 
ing machine  of  today  will  give  way  to  com- 
puters and  data  banks  as  the  management 
tools  for  agriculture. 

Well  be  using  earth  satellites,  and  air- 
borne platforms,  for  detection  of  plant  dis- 
ease epidemics,  for  early  warning  of  insect 
Infestations  or  of  drought,  as  well  as  to 
Inventory  livestock  or  to  survey  natural  re- 
sources on   a   world-wide  basis. 

Our  most  basic  natural  resource  is  land. 
Our  planning  teams  tell  us  that  we'll  be 
Increasingly  concerned  about  how  it's  used 
in  Ohio  during  the  next  30  years.  More  ef- 
fort will  be  expended  In  taking  steps  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  ovir  land  resources, 
and  to  conserve  the  productivity  of  our 
farms. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  become  even 
more  vitally  concerned  about  those  prob- 
lems which  arise  when  too  many  people 
have  too  little  space  in  which  to  live.  To- 
day, 43  percent  of  all  Ohloans  live  in  just 
five  counties.  If  present  trends  continue. 
we'll  have  48  percent  living  in  just  seven 
of  our  most  highly  urbanized  counties. 

We  face  a  choice.  We  can  continue  crowd- 
ing into  our  cities,  or  we  can  develop  the 
economy  of  our  rural  counties  so  that  they 
win  become  the  centers  of  population 
growth.  Our  planning  teams  have  Indicated 
a  conviction  that  population  redistribution 
to  rural  areas  wlU  be  well  underway  in  Ohio 
by  the  year  3000. 

But  if  this  is  to  take  place,  we  must 
revitalize  o\ir  small  communities.  These 
communities  must  develop  new  industries 
to  provide  more  jobs,  and  they  in\ut  find 


ways  to  provide  more  and  better  housing 
with  greatly  Improved  public  facilities  and 
services.  If  we  are  to  have  viable  rural  com- 
munities throughout  Ohio  by  the  year  2000, 
we  must  systematically  review  and  update 
our  conmiunlty  government  and  tax  struc- 
tures, even  as  we  develop  the  format  for 
wise  action  in  planning  and  zoning. 

All  across  Ohio,  we  expect  to  see  a  re- 
stared  environment  by  the  year  2000.  Air 
that  was  once  clean  and  is  now  polluted  will 
be  clear  again.  Water  that  was  once  fresh 
and  is  now  polluted  will  be  safe  again.  Once- 
beautiful  landscap>ee  that  are  now  cluttered 
will  be  enjoyable  again.  The  himter  will  not 
want  for  wildlife,  because  we  will  have  pre- 
^■e^ved  land  where  wildlife  will  flourish.  The 
fisherman  will  not  want  for  fish,  because  we 
will  develop  new  impoundments,  and  new 
spedes  of  flsh  suited  to  farm  ponds,  streams, 
and  lakes. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
both  youth  and  adults  to  learn  about  our 
wildlife  and  other  natural  resources.  Com- 
mercial forestry  will  continue  to  be  a  algnifl- 
c£int  industry  in  our  state,  but  our  six  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  land  will  increasingly 
provide  abundant  opportunities  for  Ohio 
families  to  "get  away  from  It  all"  In  a  host 
of  new  recreation  areas  close  to  hcnne  for 
Ohio  families  to  enjoy. 

Well  have  more  than  five  million  fam- 
lllee  In  Ohio  by  the  year  2000,  compared  to 
about  3'^  million  today.  Our  greatest  pop- 
ulation increases  will  eonte  In  the  younger 
and  older  age  groups.  Family  life  styles  will 
continue  to  change  In  response  to  chang- 
ing social  patterns  as  we  seek  to  find  ways 
to  avoid  the  alienation  now  affecting  our 
society.  Many  of  the  traditional  family  func- 
tions will  continue  to  be  transferred  out- 
side the  home  to  Institutions  such  as  day 
care  centers  and  schools,  as  the  proportion 
of  mothers  working  outside  the  home  con- 
tinues to  increase.  However,  in  spite  of  pres- 
sure that  would  undermine  the  structure  of 
the  family,  we  believe  that  the  family  will 
!^11  be  the  basic  social  unit  In  o\ir  society 
as  we  move  toward  Life  2000. 

Income  tor  Ohio  families  Is  expected  to 
double  to  an  average  of  $20,000,  thus  en* 
abllng  the  large  majority  to  enjoy  the  "good 
life  2000."  Of  major  concern  to  many  fam- 
ilies will  be  decisions  of  how  to  best  use 
Increased  Income  and  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial rerources.  We  believe,  however,  that 
despite  a  continually  Improving  situation, 
there  will  be  ecxne  families  concerned  with 
obt.2dnlng  enough  reeources  to  meet  basic 
needs.  Hopefully,  we  will  virtually  eliminate 
the  poverty  seen  today  in  the  875,000  Ohio 
families  who  have  less  than  $5,000  annua] 
Income. 

During  the  coming  years,  we  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  marked  reduction  in  sub- 
standard housing  in  both  rural  and  urban 
Teas.  We  see  a  need  to  build  more  than 
70,000  housing  units  during  each  year  of 
the  next  30  years  to  raise  housing  standards 
and  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  new  fam- 
ilies. Houses  In  Life  2000  will  not  only  be 
more  aesthetic  but  will  be  designed  also 
to  eliminate  drudgery  through  such  develop- 
ments as  automated  meal  centers. 

There  has  been  evidence  of  a  declining  nu- 
tritional status  among  our  0J3.  poptilatlon  in 
recent  years.  In  1965.  for  example,  only  half 
of  all  Americans  were  found  to  be  consuming 
adequate  diets,  compared  with  60  percent  a 
decade  earlier.  By  the  year  2000  we  believe 
all  consxuners  can  be  educated  to  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  good  eating  habits. 
We'll  have  the  potential  to  eliminate  the  un- 
knowns associated  with  nutrition  and  health, 
and  to  provide  abundant  quantities  of  highly 
nutritious  food  to  our  p>opulatlon.  We  wlU 
have  reversed  current  trends,  and  virtually 
eliminated  Inadequate  diets  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  and  the  United  States. 

We  are  all  consumers.  Present  trends  sug- 
gest that  In  the  years  ahead  we'll  be  pend- 
ing relatively  more  for  tervloes,  compared  to 
expenditures  for  goods;   more  for  personal 
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Mtisfactton  and  proportionately  less  for  ne- 
eassities.  As  consumers,  we'll  be  better  in- 
formed and  better  protected  in  Life  2000. 

As  we  look  to  the  timi  of  the  century, 
more  than  three  million  Ohio  consumers  will 
be  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  18. 
TtMse  wiU  be  better  educated  than  previous 
youth.  They'll  start  to  school  at  a  yoimger 
■ge— as  early  as  age  three!  Emphasis  will  be 
on  Individualized  learning  both  In  school  and 
In  famUy  learning  centers  located  in  the 
home.  Tomorrow's  youth  wlU  have  greater 
opportunity  for  vocational  and  technical 
education. 

Tomorrow's  youth  will  be  more  intelli- 
gently aware  of  social  and  econ(»nlc  issues 
than  they  are  in  1970.  and  they  will  be  more 
involved  In  helping  to  avoid  problems  such  as 
drug  abuse,  malnutrition  and  social  in- 
equality. 

The  youth  of  2000  will  be  concerned  about 
their  health  and  appearance  and  with  de- 
velopment of  skills  as  well  as  leadership  abil- 
ities. Both  youth  and  adults  will  be  better 
Informed  about  our  world,  for  the  world  will 
continue  to  shrink  because  of  advances  in 
transportation  and  communicatlcMi. 

By  the  year  2000,  many  more  Americans 
will  live  and  travel  in  foreign  lands.  Interna- 
tional trade  will  expand. 

How  extension  will  help  you  in  the  next 
30  years; 

In  the  new  world  of  three  decades  hence, 
the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service  will 
be  helping  to  buUd  a  better  "Life  2000"  In 
Ohio.  Our  basic  mission  will  lE>e  to  continue 
helitog  people  to  utilize  educational  infor- 
mation in  solving  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  Ideas.  Let  me  illustrate: 

Innovation     (synthesis  of  new  Ideas); 

Development  (making  new  Ideas  prac- 
tical); 

Wucatlon  (translating  new  ideas  into  ac- 
tion) ; 

Assistance  (making  action  meaningful); 

Service  (meeting  the  needs  of  society). 

During  the  next  30  years,  we  will  continue 
to  serve  all  rural  residents  of  Ohio,  but  we 
will  also  expand  our  efforts  In  urban  areas. 
Thus,  our  audience  wUl  bo  aU  the  citizens 
of  Ohio. 

We  win  continue  our  programs  directed  to- 
ward commercial  agriculture,  and  assisting 
Ohio  farmers  to  obtain  maximum  economic 
returns.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  directed  to- 
ward assisting  agriculttu^l  businesses  and 
marketing  firms,  especially  food  processing 
Arms,  to  improve  their  products  and  services. 

Through  our  work  with  farmers,  we  wUl 
be  instrumental  in  boosting  annual  Income 
from  meat  animals  from  an  average  of  $377 
mllUon  now  to  $575  mUllon  by  the  year  2000; 
dairy  products  from  $239  mlUion  to  $460 
million:  feed  grains  and  hay  from  $162  mil- 
lion to  $240  mUlion;  soybeans  from  $136.5 
mUllon  to  $240  million;  poultry  and  eggs 
from  $97  mUllon  to  $160  mUllon;  vegetables 
from  $61  mUlion  to  $120  miUlon;  greenhouse 
and  ntu^ry  crops  from  $61  minion  to  $100 
miUlon;  and  fruit  from  $12  mUllon  to  $30 
mUllon. 

We  expect  Income  from  sales  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  to  Increase  from  $713 
million  at  present  to  $1,176  bUllon  annually 
by  the  year  2000.  Sc^es  of  crops  wUl  go  from 
$499  mUllon  to  $825  mUllon;  and  total  farm 
Income  win  Increase  from  $1.2  bUllon  to  $2 
Mlllon  by  the  year  2000. 

For  our  part  In  achieving  these  goals,  we 
plan  to  develop  a  computerized  record-keep- 
ing and  analysis  system  that  will  assist  farm- 
ers as  well  as  an  members  of  the  agri-business 
otmuBunlty  In  Improving  their  management 
capabUitlea.  Services  such  as  forage  testing 
and  pesticide  monitoring  wUl  be  added  to 
our  present  highly  successful  services  of  soU 
t««tlng.  livestock  performance  testing,  and 
plant  tissue  analysis.  In  addition,  we  win 
use  computers  to  minimize  the  use  of  per- 
sistent pesticides  and  to  Improve  aU  facets 
ct  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  We  be- 


lieve that  the  computer  win  be  a  significant 
tool  in  helping  Ohio  farmers  reach  the  goal 
of  $2  bUllon  In  farm  Income  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  cover  ground  already  cov- 
ered so  well  by  my  colleagues  here  this 
afternoon. 

The  problems  of  agriculture  have  been 
definitely  outlined.  Tlie  statistical  proof 
of  agriculture's  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional economy  has  been  cited.  The  sig- 
nificance of  rural  America's  contribution 
to  our  society  has  been  pointed  out,  and 
the  case  for  renewal  attention  to  the 
needs  of  agriculture  and  rural  America 
has  been  put  before  us  in  very  persuasive 
fashion. 

These  are  points  which  must  be  made, 
and  I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
for  presenting  them  so  cogently. 

There  is  another  point,  though,  which 
also  needs  to  be  made.  It  has  to  do  with 
an  aspect  of  our  approach  to  farm  prob- 
lems which  I  feel  is  a  critical  element  in 
our  eventual  success  or  failure  in  finding 
solutions  to  those  problems.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  attitudes. 

How  many  times  in  approaching  an 
agricultural  problem  do  we  automatical- 
ly take  the  attitude  that  government,  not 
the  farmer,  must  provide — or  attempt  to 
provide — a  solution? 

How  often  do  we  neglect  to  look  for 
mechanisms  to  help  farmers  help  them- 
selves, and  create  instead,  another  lay- 
er of  bureaucracy,  or  another  level  of 
decisionmaking  ? 

Obviously,  in  many  cases  we  must  turn 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  control, 
mediation,  regulation,  financial  assist- 
ance, as  the  case  may  be.  But,  there  are 
many,  many  instances  where  what  farm- 
ers really  need  are  new  or  different  legal 
tools — mechanisms  with  which  they  can 
work  together  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection 
I  have  seen  firsthand  how  this  approach 
works.  Given  their  heads,  with  the  help 
and  encouragement  of  Government, 
farmers  themselves  have  accomplished 
things  that  no  amoimt  of  money  and 
Government  decisionmaking  alone  could 
have  achieved.  And  everyone — farmer, 
Government,  and  consumer — benefits 
from  this  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  efforts  to  tune  In  the 
voice  of  agriculture  and  rural  America. 
His  intention  to  set  aside  May  7  for  a 
salute  to  the  Nation's  farmers  is  espe- 
cially fitting,  and  is  welcomed  by  all  of 
us  who  represent  agricultural  areas. 

The  President  said: 

We  hope  to  remind  the  Nation  symbollcaUy 
by  this  day  at  the  White  House  how  much 
America  owes  to  the  farmer. 

And  I  wholeheartedly  share  his  hope 
that  this  event  will  help  dramatize  to  the 
American  people  the  farmers'  contribu- 
tion to  our  way  of  life. 

It  must  also  remind  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  how  much  harder  we  must  work  to 
get  the  farmers'  story  to  the  consumer, 
to  improve  the  agricultural  economy  and 
to  put  n.S.  agriculture  on  a  par  with 
other  sectors  of  our  economy.  If  the 
American  people  expect  to  continue  to  be 


fed  they  must  also  expect  to  adequately 
pay  the  producer  of  that  food. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  statinig  that  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thcuiks  to  all  who  have  par- 
ticipated today,  and  especially  to  the 
gentleman  frtmi  Montana  (Mr.  Mxl- 
CHXR).  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SiOTH) ,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  going 
to  follow  me,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  ZwACH) ,  for  their  bipartisan 
efforts  to  present  the  fanners'  problwn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuTTGATE) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  FARM  FORUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  CMr.  Zwach)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
that  some  of  you  have  stayed,  and  I 
address  myself  esi>ecially  to  those  at  the 
rostrum,  and  those  who  have  suffered 
with  the  long-suffering  agriculture  In 
this  country  of  ours. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  <Mr.  Sebelitts),  for  tak- 
ing this  time  today  and  for  keeping  their 
remarks  on  a  broadly  based  and  non- 
partisan basis.  While  there  wsis  some 
strain,  the  people  who  have  provided 
this  time  are  sincerely  interested  in  truly 
helping  countryside  America,  and  I  must 
commend  them  for  that  position. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  the  advocate  of  parity  for  rural 
America.  In  fact,  I  am  known  as  "Mr. 
Parity"  around  much  of  the  Capitol,  and 
to  indicate  the  nonpartisanship  of  this 
principle  I  would  like  to  insert  now  In 
the  Record  the  parity  on  January  1969, 
and  on  April  1971,  for  some  of  the  main 
products.  I  will  recite  these  to  you.  and 
then  I  wish  to  comment  on  them. 

Wheat,  in  January  1969,  47  percent  of 
parity;  April  1971,  48  i>ercent. 

Com,  1969.  65  percent  of  parity,  and 
in  1971.  76  percent  of  parity. 

Cotton.  1969,  41  percent  of  parity; 
1971.  43  percent  of  parity. 

Milk.  1969.  83  percent  of  paritj ;  1971. 
82  percent  of  parity. 

Butteriat.  January  1969.  74  percent  of 
parity;  April  1971,  70  percent  of  parity. 

Barley.  1969.  71  percent  of  PArity; 
April  1971.  69  percent  of  parity. 

Sorghum,  January  1969,  70  percent  of 
parity;  April  1971.  71  percent  of  parity. 

Sojfbeans.  January  1969,  70  percent  of 
parity;  April  1971,  71  percent  of  parity. 

Beef,  1969,  78  percent  of  parity;  April 
1971,  85  percent  of  parity. 
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Hogs.  January  1969,  74  percent  at 
parity;  April  1971,  55  percent  of  panty. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  indicates  that  s<^e 
products  rate  a  higher  parity  today  than 
they  did  In  January  1969.  and  some  are 
lower. 

Wheat,  com,  cotton,  sorghum,  aby- 
beans,  and  beef  are  at  a  higher  percept- 
age  of  parity  today  than  they  werel  in 
Jtuiuary  of  1969.  I 

Wool,  flax,  oats,  hogs,  lamb,  eggs — 4nd 
especially  hogs  and  eggs — are  at  a  mtich 
lower  percentage  of  parity  today  tian 
they  were  in  January  of  1969. 

So  we  see  the  real  thrust  of  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  again  to  the 
House  that  every  percent  of  liKreasQ  in 
parity  means  almost  a  billion  dollars  to 
countryside  America.  If  we  would  live 
had  this  year  or  last  year  parity  of  In- 
come for  rural  America,  we  woiild  hUve 
fimneled  about  $20  billion  of  additiofial 
dollars. 

There  Is  not  much  that  would  nod  go 
away  that  is  wrong  with  countryside 
America  if  we  had  parity  there  where  it 
belongs.  Our  young  folks  would  not  need 
to  be  moving.  Our  business  places  would 
not  be  boarding  up.  There  would  be  op- 
portunity— there  would  be  the  ability 
to  support  schools  and  churches  and  our 
other  facilities  would  be  there.  The  qeal 
problem  of  coimtryslde  America  Is  In- 
creased Income.  I  must  repeat  again  w)iat 
I  said  at  the  last  meeting — the  N(^.  1 
problem  of  countryside  America  It  a 
fair  income.  The  No.  2  problem  is  |air 
income.  The  No.  3  problem  is  fair  tncofne. 
Prom  there  we  can  go  to  credit  tmd  sow- 
ers and  all  of  the  other  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include 
in  the  Recced  a  letter  from  a  ccmstituent 
of  mine  whom  I  know  personally  who 
lives  at  Bel  view,  Minn.,  who  has  written 
this  letter  about  the  farm  situation^ 
BH.VXXW,  Hunt.,     i 
April  2$,  I97f. 
Hon.  John  Zwacr, 
WaatiiTiffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Johi*:  I  see  by  the  paper  that  ^ou 
will  appear  at  a  hearing  for  agrlculttiro  on 
May  3rd.  I  would  like  to  say  that  sometlilng 
nfl«ds  to  be  dons  soon  If  some  of  the  fanners 
are  to  stay  In  business.  I 

My  net  inootne  from  farming  last  year  Was 
91,094.  We  had  a  good  crop  too.  Price  for  our 
products  are  Just  too  low  compared  to  ex- 
penses. 

What  we  really  need  Is  a  new  marketing 
systwn.  OuTB  Is  as  out  dated  as  the  horse  and 
buggy.  For  fifty  years  I've  thought  there  is 
something  wrong  when  the  farmer  goe4  to 
town  with  his  product  and  aays — how  mtich 
will  you  give  me?  When  he  goes  to  buy 
something  he  asks— how  much  Is  It?  iThe 
answer  as  naturally — the  ooet  of  the  Item 
plus  a  profit.  That  Is  what  the  farmer  shduld 
have — cost  plus  a  profit.  ^ 

At  5%  Interest  I  should  realize  $5,000  on 
my  Investment  with  out  farming  It  Un't 
there.  I 

My  bus  driving  helps  keep  us  eating. 

I  know  miany  farmers  say  that  this  Is  tielr 
last  year.  They  are  losing  too  much  of  t^eir 
Investment. 

Keep  i^uggliig  for  us  farmers. 
aincei«ly, 

Donald  W.  KuNai. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  do  believe  that  we  fire 
definitely  seeing  some  results  from  these 
discussions.  The  fact  that  the  President 
on  yesterday  made  a  farm  speech  in  Ct  il- 
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f  omia,  I  think  is  indicative  that  there  is 
some  indication  that  we  are  getting  some 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  that  gives  a  big  headline  to 
our  countryside  problem  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  addressed  him- 
self to  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  definite  sign  of  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  is  as  follows: 

Nixoir  Promises  To  Help  Farmers  Raise  Net 

INCOMK 

(By  James  M.  Naugbton) 
Lacuna  Bsach,   Calif.,   May  3. — President 
Nixon   hailed   the   "surging  vitality  of  our 
agriculture"  today  and  pledged  to  help  farm- 
ers realize  more  of  Its  rewards. 

In  a  14-mlnute  radio  address,  the  first  oX 
several  that  he  plans  to  deliver  on  domestic 
matters.  Mr.  Nixon  discussed  the  irony  of 
agriculture's  setting  "a  brisk  pace  for  the  rest 
of  our  economy"  while  farmers  face  a  "per- 
ennially troublesome  cost-price  squeeze." 

He  outlined  a  series  of  Initiatives  that  his 
Administration  was  taking  to  cxire  blight  and 
disAase  imperiling  farm  crc^M  and  animals, 
expand  export  markets  for  American  farm 
goods  and  eventually  replace  Government  re- 
straints on  farmers  with  a  free  market  offer- 
ing "the  brightest  future  for  agrlcultupe." 

TALK  IS  TAPE  axcoaoEO 
The  radio  message,  broadcast  nationally  at 
3:05  PM.  JBastern  daylight  time,  was  tape 
recorded  this  morning  cm  the  estate  of  Wal- 
ter Annenberg,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Britain,  at  Palm  Springs.  Mr.  Nixon  spent 
the  night  there. 

Mr.  Nixon  app>eared  to  be  attempting  to 
put  the  best  face  In  his  Administration's 
farm  programs,  which  have  come  under  in- 
creasing attack  from  farm  belt  members  of 
Congress,  and  were  blamed  by  Republicans 
for  the  loss  of  Middle  Western  governorships 
to  the  Democrats  In  the  elections  of  1970. 

Last  Friday,  the  Agriculture  Department 
Issued  monthly  statistics  that  showed  the 
farm  parity  level — a  ratio  between  farmers 
costs  and  prices — was  at  69  per  cent.  Mr. 
Nixon  told  In  audience  In  Dee  Moines,  Iowa, 
In  September,  1968.  when  he  was  seeking  the 
Presidency,  that  he  could  do  better  than  the 
Democrats,  who,  he  charged,  had  allowed  the 
parity  level  to  fall  to  an  "Intolerable"  level 
of  76  per  cent. 

HIGH     COSTS    CTTZD 

"All  In  all,"  Mr.  Nixon  said  today,  "It  is 
clear  that  the  total  Incwne  of  American 
farmers  will  be  higher  this  year  than  ever 
before  In  our  history.  But  this  brings  me  to 
another  of  the  major  dlfBcultiss  which  con- 
front our  farmers,  the  fact  that  Increases  In 
total  Income  are  not  always  refiected  In  more 
net  income.  The  reason,  of  course,  Is  the 
high  cost  of  farming." 

The  President  said  that  he  was  pleased 
that,  "while  the  battle  Is  far  from  won,  we 
are  definitely  making  progress  against  infla- 
tion,"  which  hits  farmers  twice,  raising  both 
the  cost  of  farming  and  the  farmer's  cost 
of  living. 

Farm  exports  which  "actually  dropped"  in 
1968.  are  now  at  their  highest  level  and 
should  reach  a  total  value  of  t7.4-bllllon  by 
the  end  of  Jtme,  Mr.  Nixon  said.  To  meet  a 
goal  of  tio-billion  a  year,  he  annotmced  an 
Increase  of  tl-mlllion,  to  a  total  of  938.7 
million,  in  funding  for  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1. 

The  President  announced  these  other  Ini- 
tiatives, which  White  Hoxise  c^dals  said  to- 
taled iSO.e-mllllon  in  new  spending  and 
about  9300-111111100  in  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tee autliority. 

A  request  to  Congress  to  replace  a  program 
of  Federal  farm  operating  loans  with  a  new 


system  of  Federal  guarantees  for  private 
farm  operating  loans,  along  with  a  dlreotlTe 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  in- 
crease availability  of  insured  ownership  loans 
to  farmers  from  $310-mlUion  to  9350-mUllon 
in  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Another  budget  request,  for  97.6-mlllion, 
to  conduct  research  Into  such  problems  u 
southern  leaf  blight,  control  of  cattle  ticks 
and  study  of  disease  resistance  in  plants, 
plus  an  administivtive  shift  of  93-mlllton  in 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  re- 
search on  control  of  the  fire  ant  and  gypsy 
moth,  which  threaten  Kastem  timber  standi. 

A  request  for  approval  from  Congress  to 
add  tl2-milllon  to  the  current  approprlaUon 
of  9136-mllllon  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  to  raise  to  910S-mlllion  Federal 
g^rants  for  small  watershed  projects.  Mr. 
Nixon  would  also  raise  the  level  of  spending 
on  insured  loans  for  rural  water  and  sewer 
systems  to  a  total  of  9300-mllllon  In  the 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  President  alluded  to  an  old  Republi- 
can theme,  a  free  market  for  agriculture,  by 
noting  that  60  per  cent  of  farm  inoome 
comes  from  commodities  that  are  not  under 
price  support  programs.  He  said.  "It  seems  to 
me  that  the  brightest  future  for  agriculture 
lies  in  actions  that  stimulate  new  energy 
In  the  market  system." 

The  radio  address  contained  no  mention 
of  the  President's  rural  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal or  of  his  plan  to  consolidate  his  Cab- 
inet deptutments,  eliminating,  for  one,  the 
Department  of  Ag^ciilture.  Mr.  Nixon  dealt 
entirely  with  the  problems  of  farm  owasn 
and  operators,  making  no  reference  to  the 
burdens  faced  by  farm  workers  and  migrant 
field  hands. 

The  speech  was  a  prelude  to  the  "Salute 
to  Agriculture  Day"  Mr.  Nixon  will  hold  on 
Friday,  when  a  miniature  county  fair  will 
be  held  on  the  White  Hoiise  grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7  the  President  is 
going  to  give  a  salute  to  agriculture  at 
the  White  House,  which  is  another  first 
in  trying  to  bring  the  problems  of  coun- 
tryside America,  which  have  caused  the 
problems  of  urban  America,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  people.  Prom  reports  I  have 
seen,  the  President  Is  going  to  say  that 
we  owe  a  great  debt  to  countryside 
America.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  start 
doing  what  we  can  in  Washington  and 
that  producers  will  start  doing  what  tliey 
can  out  in  the  countryside  toward  mak- 
ing some  payments  on  the  great  debt  we 
owe  countryside  America. 

It  is  time  now — it  is  already  late- 
it  is  time  that  we  start  making  some 
payments  on  that  debt  that  we  owe  to 
countryside  America. 

The  President  has  appointed  a  Rural 
Affairs  Council,  another  first  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  our  people  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  and  the  problems  of  the 
country. 

The  President  has  recommended  rev- 
enue sharing,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
history  there  la  not  only  an  urban  re- 
newal and  development  feature  In  that 
program  but  there  Is  also  rural  develop- 
ment In  the  amount  of  $1  billion,  which 
I  think  is  Indicative  of  the  reversal  that 
is  taking  place  in  this  entire  area. 

The  Congress  has  taken  some  good 
steps.  We  have  enacted  the  food  stamp. 
Do  you  know  that  right  at  this  moment 
the  food  stamp  program  involves  an 
expenditure  of  |2  billion  a  year?  Prom 
$180  million,  when  I  came  to  Congress 
5  years  ago,  it  has  risen  to  a  figure  of 
$2  billion  right  at  this  momesnt,  providing 
nutrition  for  the  people  of  our  country. 
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and  by  indirection  giving  an  outlet  for 
surpluses  of  farm  products. 

The  administration  has  initiated  a 
lAfge  subsidy  program  through  which 
they  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
belp  ship  surplus  lard,  which  is  the  real 
drag  on  the  hog  maricet.  into  their  areas. 
Ihey  have  initiated  a  large  pork-buying 
program.  The  160  million  pounds  of 
pork  have  been  purchased,  a  double  pur- 
chase for  the  military,  purchases  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  other  needy 
purchases. 

Dairy  supports  have  been  raised.  We 
h»ve  had  the  largest  signup  on  a  farm 
program  in  history.  These  are  some 
indications  that  everywhere  things  are 
stirring  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Congrjes- 
sioHAL  Record  a  very  brief  statement 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation s  ofiQcial  newsletter  entitled  "Farm- 
ers Are  'Penalized  by  Inadequate  Prices,' 
Kuhfuss  says  in  New  Mexico": 

fiBMKRS      Ark      "PKMALIZXS      BT      iNAOaQtrATK 

Prices,"  Kuhtuss  Sats  ik  Nrw  Mexico 

Farmers  are  proud  of  their  productive  effl- 
dsncy,  but  believe  they  should  be  properly 
compensated  for  it  rather  than  penalised, 
William  J.  Kuhfuss,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  said  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Curry  County  Farm  Bureau's 
farm-city  dinner  at  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  on 
April  37. 

"We  as  farmers  and  ranchers  are  proud  of 
the  efficient  job  we  are  doing  in  feeding  the 
nation,  as  well  as  meeting  some  of  the  food 
needs  of  our  foreign  neighbors,  but  instead  of 
bemg  rewarded  we  are  being  penalized  by  in- 
adequate prices,"  the  national  farm  leader 
said. 

The  parity  ratio  for  March  15,  he  pointed 
out,  stood  at  70,  only  three  points  above  the 
low  mark  of  December,  1933.  The  parity  ratio 
Is  derived  from  a  formula  which  takes  into 
aoooimt  the  relationship  between  farm  prices 
and  farm  costs  in  comparison  with  a  1910- 
1914  base. 

Some  farm  commodities  are  well  below  the 
70  figure,  which  Is  an  average  for  all  farm 
products. 

Cotton,  for  example,  stands  at  41  percent  of 
parity  and  wheat  at  48  percent. 

"It  is  obvious  that  agrtciilture  Is  not  doing 
well  m  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy 
even  though  there  has  recently  been  a  decline 
In  business  activity,"  Kuhfuss  said. 

The  farm  leader  blamed  continued  Infla- 
tion resulting  from  excess  government  spend- 
ing which  has  pushed  farm  production  costs 
to  all-time  highs,  and  ineffective  government 
tana  programs  for  the  state  of  the  farm 
economy. 

"As  long  as  farm  programs  are  related  to 
poUtloal  decisions  Instead  of  economic  deci- 
slons,  we  are  going  to  be  subjected  to  a  cheap 
food  policy,"  Kuhfuss  said.  "Political  deci- 
sions are  based  on  pleasing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  voters,  and  non-farmers  out-number 
tanners  by  96  to  4." 

"Hm  business  community  should  be  con- 
eemed  about  the  current  disparity  between 
agriculture  and  the  general  economy,"  he 
Added,  "because  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
•grurulture  Is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  total  economy." 

KuhfiiBs  said  that  he  recognized  that  there 
•re  many  different  opinions  on  national  farm 
policy,  and  added  that  he  thought  this  Is 
iMDSficial  rather  than  detrimental. 

"T.  think  part  of  the  strength  of  America 
ud  American  agriculture  lies  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  individuals  to  differ  in  their  opin- 
ions and  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  express 
these  differences. 

"Similarly,  I  believe  organized  agriculture 
Is  stronger,  not  weaker,  because  we  have  orga- 


nizations subecriblng  to  different  basic  phi- 
losophies. We  are  proud  that  1,043,181  fam- 
ilies are  voluntary  members  of  Farm  Bueau, 
and  that  fovu-  out  of  five  U.S.  farmers  who 
belong  to  a  farm  organization  belong  to 
Farm  Bureau.  We  In  Farm  Bureau  beUeve  we 
are  part  of  a  dynamic,  progressive,  strong 
organization  dedicated  to  Improving  the  op- 
partunlty  for  farmers  and  ranchers  to  earn 
and  get  higher  net  family  farm  Incomes. 

"Wc  are  firmly  committed  to  the  belief 
that  agriculture  Is  basic  to  our  total  econ- 
omy. The  significance  of  agriculture  today 
Is  just  as  great  as  It  ever  has  been.  Today 
there  are  fewer  people  in  commercial  agricul- 
ture than  In  the  past,  but  the  Impact  o( 
agriculture  on  oiir  national  life  has  not 
diminished." 

Major  concerns  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  the  93nd  Congress  involve  farm  labor 
relations,  farm  bargaining,  International 
trade,  measures  to  curb  Inflation,  and  pro- 
tecting farmers'  opportunity  to  use  neces- 
sary   agricultural    chemicals,   Kuhfuss    said. 

New  marketing  legislation  Is  needed,  he 
explained,  to  provide  the  necessary  legal 
framework  within  which  farmers  can  build 
their  own  effective  marketing  and  bargain- 
ing programs  and  improve  the  function  of 
the  market  system. 

Enactment  of  legislation  governing  farm- 
er-worker relations  is  needed  to  establish 
guidelines  to  protect  the  rights  of  both  farm 
operators  and  workers  and  to  provide  pro- 
ducers a  free  access  to  markets. 

"The  public  Interest,"  he  added,  "dictates 
that  consumers,  too,  need  this  legislation  to 
protect  their  right  to  buy  desired  food  prod- 
ucts in  the  marketplace,"  he  said. 

"We  are  also  concerned  about  our  nation's 
trade  policies.  Our  ma  J  cm:  market  is  here  in 
the  U.S.,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  build  a 
fence  around  America.  One-fifth  of  all  crop- 
land harvested  in  the  U.S.  is  used  to  pro- 
duce for  export.  Our  objective  is  not  free 
trade — but  a  freer  trade. 

"It  Is  obvious  why  we  in  agriculture  are 
ccncu'ned  about  a  sound  national  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,"  Kuhfuss  said. 

"The  root  caute  of  inflation  is  deficit 
financing.  Much  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
farm  production  Is  the  result  of  government- 
fed  Inflation.  Unlike  some  Industries  who  are 
able  to  pass  these  Increased  production  costs 
on  to  the  consumer,  we  In  agriculture  have 
to  absorb  them,  and  this  means  a  further 
reduction  in  an  already  low  net  income. 

"We  in  Farm  Bureau  are  also  concerned 
about  our  national  land  policy.  As  a  Midwest 
farmer,  I  am  deUghted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  learn  more  about  our 
public  lands  and  their  relationship  to  agri- 
culture. 

"I  believe  that  we  can  have  wise  use 
of  our  land  resources  if  primary  consideration 
is  given  to  the  fact  that  local  Involvement 
and  local  decisions  are  essential  in  all  de- 
cisions In  this  area. 

"Farmers  and  consumers  also  cannot  afford 
a  complete  ban  on  the  use  of  agricultural 
chemicals.  Continued  use  of  such  agricul- 
tural chemicals  should  be  determined  on  a 
product-by-product  and  use-by-use  basis, 
and  based  on  research  and  scientific  data." 

I  am  happy  to  r^>ort  that  things  are 
happening  on  the  home  fnmt.  Farmers 
are  organizing  more.  They  are  beginning 
to  bargain. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK),  last  week  introduced  legislation 
that  would  strengthen  the  new  bargsiin- 
ing  process  and  force  processors  to  bar- 
gain with  producers.  I  am  myself,  this 
week,  introducing  that  legislation.  There 
is  movement  in  that  area. 

There  is  reoognltion  that  in  Congress 
not  all  things  are  going  to  be  done  to 


bring  a  fair  return,  and  that  some  of  it 
must  be  done  at  the  other  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  great  many 
things  I  could  say  further,  but  we  have 
had  a  long  and  I  believe  a  fruitful  pro- 
gram. I  will  withhold  some  further  state- 
ments, except  that  I  want  to  relate  that 
I  have  introduced  legislation  today  with 
regard  to  rural  medicine  and  rural  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  discussing 
many  of  the  proUems  of  rural  America 
here  this  afternoon.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  low  income,  the  need  for  industrial 
developmoit  of  our  rural  communities. 
Another  problem  that  I  would  like  to 
pomt  out  to  my  colleagues  here  is  the 
shortage  of  health -care  personnel  in  our 
rural  areas  and  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  delivery  of  health-care  services  to 
rural  Americans. 

In  most  of  our  small  communitlea,  any- 
one can  tell  you  that  the  major  com- 
munity problem  is  the  dllBculty  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  a  physician.  When 
a  commtBilty  loses  its  medical  personnel, 
it  results  in  economic  decline.  No  indus- 
try can  be  brought  to  a  community  that 
is  not  complete  in  its  services,  and  those 
industries  that  are  present  begin  to  leave, 
and  we  watch  the  loss  of  young  families 
from  the  communities  that  could  be  the 
best  environment  for  family  life. 

Our  whole  coimtry  faces  the  need  for 
a  reassessment  of  our  total  health  care. 
But  nowhere  is  the  problem  more  press- 
ing than  in  our  rural  areas.  Rural  areas 
ccmtaln  a  disproportionate  number  of 
people  of  over  65  years  of  age  and  the 
lower  incomes  in  rural  areas  comt>ined 
with  the  ^Kirse  population  cause  resi- 
dents of  these  areas  difficulty  in  compet- 
ing with  residents  of  higher  income, 
higher  density  areas  for  medical  servloes. 

In  1967  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  re- 
ported that  although  about  30  ijercent  of 
our  population  still  lives  in  rural  areas, 
about  12  percent  of  our  physicians,  18 
percent  of  our  nurses,  14  percent  of  our 
pharmacists,  8  percent  of  our  pediatri- 
cians, and  less  than  4  percent  of  our  psy- 
chiatrists are  located  in  our  rural  areas. 

Adding  to  the  shortage  of  health  per- 
sonnd  is  the  fact  that  rural  people  often 
must  travel  considerable  di^ances  in 
order  to  utilize  the  services  that  are  avail- 
able, llie  general  inadequacy  of  oner- 
gency  servloes  such  as  transportation  and 
specialized  treatmen*  contributes  to  the 
very  high  accident  fatality  rates  In  rural 
areas. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  imreasonable  to 
believe  that  things  will  get  much  worse 
unless  major  corrective  actions  are  taken. 
The  communities  that  now  have  physi- 
cians or  losing  physicians  are  facing  great 
difficulty  in  finding  replacements.  Part 
of  this  relates  to  the  reluctance  of  young 
physicians  to  practice  in  isolated  areas, 
but  it  also  relates  to  the  fact  that  our 
medical  schools  are  turning  out  fewer 
and  fewer  general  practitioners.  Ninety 
percent  of  our  medic&l  school  graduates 
now  specialize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  encourage  our  young  peo- 
ple interested  in  a  Life  of  medicine  to 
prepare  themsdves  for  family  practice 
in  our  rural  communities  in  order  to  help 
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alleviate  the  present  shortage  of  medl^ 
personnel. 

The  first  bill  would  provide  payment 
of  outstanding  medical  school  expenses 
to  certain  medical  persconel  If  they 
agree  to  practice  in  an  area  designated 
as  having  a  shortage  and  need  for  medi- 
cal help. 

The  sec(md  bill  is  more  comprehensive 
in  that  it  would  provide  grants  to  stu- 
dents from  rural  areas  to  attend  medii»l 
school  if  they  agree  to  return  to  their 
rural  areas.  In  additian  and  more  impor- 
tantly, this  bill  would  provide  demon- 
stration projects  for  health  care  in  rural 
areas.  Tliese  projects  would  include ; 

Plrst,  projects  designed  to  provide 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel 
access  to  diagnostic  and  consulting  serv- 
ices of  major  medical  centers  through 
expanded  use  of  modem  conununicatiwis 
and  monitoring  systems  betweoi  rural 
aretks  and  such  medical  centers; 

Second,  projects  for  the  estAblishment 
of  medical  clinics  in  nu-al  areas  to  be 
operated  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  to 
provide  greater  health  care  services ,  tc 
area  residents:  < 

Third,  projects  for  utilizatioo  of  moJ^ile 
diagnostic  units  and  training  of  person- 
nel: and  ' 

Fourth,  projects  for  expanded  usei  of 
emergoicy  health  transportation  and 
emergency  care  through  the  use  of  beli- 
copters  and  radio  di^^tched  road  vefii- 
cles.  I 

Thousands  of  rural  communities  aciloss 
the  country  today  are  fighting  for  t^eir 
very  survival.  The  availability  of  heailth 
care  services  is  a  vital  part  of  a  comijiu- 
nity.  When  the  services  are  no  longer 
available,  the  life  of  a  community  is  seri- 
ously threatened.  The  absence  of  health 
services  encourages  greater  outmigratlon 
and  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  th&t 
community  to  attract  new  businesses  »nd 
industry.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  ade- 
quate health  care  and  economic  vitality 
ad(te  to  the  ability  of  a  community  to 
sunive  and  grow,  and  providing  ade- 
quate health  care  has  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  our  rural  community  develop- 
ment efforts. 

Mr.  CXKONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACEL  I  yield  to  the  gentlei]^ 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ©"KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  Join  in  tribute  to  the  farmers  $nd 
in  pointing  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
No.  1  problem  of  our  land:  that  is,  the 
situation  we  have  in  our  rural  area4. 

Anyone  who  is  cognizant  of  the  fkct 
that  in  the  years  1950  to  1960  inclusive, 
800.000  people  a  jrear  left  rural  America 
for  already  overcrowded  cities  and  in  the 
10-year  span  from  19«0  to  1970.  600.000 
people  a  year  left  rural  America  for  our 
already  overcrowded  cities,  who  is  not 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
farm  and  a  rural  [iroblem.  Just  does  not 
have  a  conscience. 

Now.  what  has  happened  in  the  ilast 
20  or  30  years  so  that  this  situation 
would  develop?  I  believe  I  can  best  illus- 
trate it  by  an  experience  I  had  as  a  szttall 
boy  when  I  was  hving  <m  a  farm. 

Our  farm  happened  to  be  wh«e  tljere 
was  a  very  wQd  forest.  Just  as  soon  as  I 
ma  able  to  coinptriiend  stories  I  heard 


the  horror  stories,  being  warned  about 
not  going  into  that  forest.  My  mother, 
father,  sisters,  brothers,  and  my  neigh- 
bors would  tell  me  never  to  go  into  that 
wild  forest. 

I  wondered  why.  They  told  me  that  for 
some  reason  or  other — no  one  knew 
where  they  came  from — ^in  that  forest 
were  a  group  of  wild  boars,  and  there- 
fore I  was  to  stay  away  from  that  forest 

All  the  horror  stories  and  scare  stories 
were  told  to  get  children  to  stay  in  line, 
and  they  would  say,  "If  you  do  not  be- 
have we  will  send  you  to  the  forest  where 
tliese  wild  boars  are."  It  was  the  folk 
story  of  the  times,  of  the  era  and  of  the 
place. 

So  at  one  time  a  man  who  was  a  travel- 
ing salesman,  with  the  stovepipe  hat  and 
an  undertaker's  coat,  and  a  horse  and 
buggy,  happened  to  come  into  one  of  the 
church  gatherings,  and  they  started  to 
tell  him  the  story  about  these  wild  boars. 
He  became  quite  intrigiied  by  these  wild 
boars  that  were  in  the  forest,  so  he  went 
out  into  the  woods  to  take  a  look.  Every- 
body laughed  and  said  "Good  bye.  Mr. 
Salesman,  we  will  never  see  you  again, 
the  man  with  the  stovepipe  hat,  the  man 
with  the  xmdertaker's  coat." 

In  several  hours  he  came  back,  and  he 
went  over  to  the  store,  and  he  said,  "Give 
me  an  ax."  They  all  thought  he  was 
going  into  the  forest  to  kill  these  wild 
boars  with  an  ax. 

He  stayed  there  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  then  he  came  back  with  the  ax. 
This  time  he  came  in  and  he  asked  for 
a  half  bushel  of  com. 

He  went  out  to  the  forest,  and  every- 
body thought  he  was  crazy.  First  he  took 
the  ax.  and  now  he  wanted  the  com. 

In  about  4  hours  he  came  back  out  of 
the  forest.  All  the  neighbors  were  ga- 
thered around,  wanting  to  know  what 
happened.  He  said,  "I  want  to  show  you 
something."  So  he  took  them  out  to  the 
forest.  He  had  built  a  pen  with  the  ax, 
and  in  that  pen  were  50  wild  boars.  The 
neighbors  said.  "How  in  tiie  world  did 
you  do  it?"  He  said,  'It  is  very  easy.  Just 
give  me  the  choice  of  a  free  handout,  and 
I  will  capture  the  wildest  animal.s  in  the 
forest."  In  this  case  it  was  a  few  kernels 
of  com. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  did  to  the 
farmers  of  tlie  United  States  of  America. 
With  a  few  kernels  of  com  we  took  away 
their  freedom  and  liberty,  just  like  this 
man  with  the  stovepipe  hat  and  the  un- 
dertaker's coat  took  away  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  these  wild  boars  of  the 
forest.  How  did  we  take  away  their  free- 
dom and  liberty?  By  the  promise  of  a 
few  handouts,  a  few  kernels  of  com.  In 
this  particular  instance  it  happened  to 
be  by  their  saying,  "If  you  win  let  us 
run  3roar  farm  and  let  the  Government 
tell  you  what  to  sell  and  what  to  reap 
and  how  much,  we  will  give  you  parity." 

What  is  parity?  They  never  told  the 
farmer  wiiat  parity  would  be — whether 
it  would  l)e  47  percent,  like  my  good  col- 
league over  here  pointed  out.  or  50  per- 
cent or  75  percent  or  90  percent  or  100 
percent.  They  fell  for  the  handout  of 
parity  which  they  never  got  and  which 
happened  to  be  an  Illusion  and  not  a 
good  tiling.  So.  with  this  illusion  of  par- 
ity in  ttie  last  20  years,  what  did  we  get? 


In  thke  first  10  years  we  had  800.000  peo- 
ple a  year  leaving  the  farms,  in  the  sec- 
ond 10  years  we  had  600.000  people  leav- 
ing the  farms.  In  ttiat  way  we  arrived 
at  the  situation  we  face  today. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  set  the  farm- 
ers free.  We  captured  them  and  took 
away  tiielr  freedocn  by  the  Illusion  of 
parity,  but  we  have  to  set  the  farmers 
free  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  let 
them  produce  what  they  want.  God 
knows  the  biggest  problem  in  the  worid 
today  is  hunger.  Tiie  American  farmer 
lias  ttie  know-how  to  Uck  the  world's 
greatest  problem  if  we  would  only  let 
them  go  and  free  them. 

At  ttie  same  time  parity  turned  out  to 
be  a  disadvantage  to  the  farmer. 
StriM)ed  of  all  of  its  artificialities,  what 
is  parity?  It  is  price  control.  We  have 
price  control  by  tlie  Federal  Government 
today  in  only  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  ttiat  is  the  farm  segm«it.  Par- 
ity instead  of  being  sixnething  beneficial 
to  the  farmer  has  turned  out  to  be  his 
greatest  liability.  Parity  is  price  control. 

I  was  in  the  sad  situaticm  about  the 
middle  of  March  of  having  tiie  dairy 
farmers  of  my  State  coming  to  Wash- 
ington practically  on  their  hands  and 
knees.  For  wiiat?  They  said.  "Mr.  Con- 
gressman, can  you  not.  please,  beg  the 
President,  beg  the  Congress,  and  beg  tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  raise  the  par- 
ity on  milk  from  80  to  85  percent?" 

What  is  tiiat  but  price  fixing?  When 
they  are  getting  85  percent,  that  means 
85  percoit  of  the  cost  of  production. 
They  are  losing  15  percoit  on  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  ttiey  produce  at  85  per- 
cent parity.  They  were  tiiankful  tiiat 
they  got  a  raise  from  80  to  85.5  percent 
of  parity. 

But  look  how  the  farmers  lost  their 
freedom  to  the  point  where  they  have  to 
come  to  Washington.  D.C.  They  are  the 
only  segment  of  our  economy  that  has  to 
beg  for  their  prices.  If  you  let  the  farmer 
go  free  and  give  him  freedom  along  the 
lines  that  I  advocated  a  long  time  ago, 
the  freedom  that  we  give  to  every  other 
segment  of  our  society:  namely,  the  free- 
dom of  collective  power  and  collective 
bargaining,  tie  win  be  an  right. 

The  fanner  is  the  most  unselfish  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  My  farmers  told  me, 
"Con^essman,  we  do  not  want  any  of 
these  iiandouts  from  the  Federal  Goven- 
ment,  we  do  not  want  these  kemds  of 
com  that  took  away  our  liberty  and  oar 
freedom  in  return.  We  do  not  want  any- 
thing from  the  Federal  Govemmeit. 
What  we  would  like  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  is  to  leave  us  akme.  What 
we  want  is  a  fair  price  for  our  product 
in  the  market.  We  do  not  want  Govern- 
ment handouts.  We  want  a  fair  price  for 
our  product — cost  of  production  plus  a 
fair  profit  in  the  maitet."  How  unselfish 
are  their  demands?  That  is  all  they 
want — is  a  fair  price  for  the  product. 

They  want  a  fair  price  for  their  prod- 
uct, cost  of  production,  plus  a  fair  price 
at  the  marketplace.  That  is  aD  they  want, 
and  tliey  win  be  able  to  a<±iieve  it 
through  a  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  Just  one  other 
step  we  have  got  to  take  besides  Letting 
tttem  free  and  giving  than  coOective  bar- 
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gaining,  and  that  is  educating  the  con- 
sumer. Unfortunately,  the  consumers  in 
America  outnumber  the  farmers  50  to  1 
and  that  is  where  the  disadvantage  is. 
I  know,  because  I  was  in  a  household 
during  the  Easter  holidays.  I  was  there 
at  a  time  when  the  housewife  called  the 
grocer.  She  ordered  one  case  of  beer,  2 
gallons  of  wine — and.  how  much  is  milk 
today?  Twenty-four  cents  a  quart.  How 
much  Is  bread  today?  Twenty-three  cents 
a  loaf.  They  do  not  argue  about  the  price 
of  8  case  of  beer.  The  average  consumer 
does  not  argue  about  the  price  of  2  gal- 
lons of  wine,  but  when  you  ask  23  or  27 
cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  quart  of 
milk,  my  God.  it  is  outrageous. 

We  have  got  to  educate  the  consumers 
of  America  to  the  fact  that  a  quart  of 
milk,  a  loaf  of  bread,  is  worth  just  as 
much  as  a  bottle  of  beer.  If  we  accom- 
plish that,  the  farmers  will  have  good 
times  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  hope  I  have  contributed  something 
toward  making  life  better  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  farmers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  very  much  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  E>akota. 

Mr.  LINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  3'/^  montlis  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  struck  by  one  fact 
above  all  others:  the  distortion  in  the 
Nation's   priorities. 

Nowhere  is  this  distortion  more  appar- 
ent than  in  the  lack  of  attention  to  rural 
America. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  most  agri- 
cultural State  in  the  Union,  I  naturally 
place  the  well-being  of  farmers  and  rural 
America  high  on  my  priority  list.  But 
in  doing  so,  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the 
pressmg  problems  of  our  Nation's  cities. 
I  am  solidly  convinced  that  we  will  make 
substantial  progress  on  urban  renewal 
only  when  we  place  equal  emphasis  on 
rural  renewal. 

We  see,  on  one  hand,  less-populated 
rural  areas  where  people  are  leaving  the 
farms  and  ranches  and  smaU  town  com- 
munities seeking  opportimity  elsewhere. 
We  see,  on  the  other  hand,  congested  cit- 
ies where  100  miUion  Americans  face  a 
continued  deterioration  of  services. 

Both  conditions  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  nationEil  problem  of  population 
imbalance;  too  little  opportunity  in  the 
countryside  and  too  little  space  in  the 

CltlM. 

We  train  and  educate  our  young  people 
in  North  Dakota  only  to  see  tiiem  lured 
to  Job  opportunities  elsewhere,  adding  to 
overcongestion  in  other  States. 

The  present  administration  has  not 
taken  a  rounded  view  of  the  interrelated 
problems  of  rural  and  urban  America. 
Nor  has  the  Congress  faced  up  to  tiie 
issue. 

Since  most  Americans  live  in  cities, 
their  very  urgent  problems  receive  pri- 
tnary  attention. 

During  this  second  Farm  Day  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  our  pur- 


pose to  tell  the  story  of  the  equaUy  urgent 
problems  afflicting  rural  America. 

We  have  sustained  severe  losses  in 
farm  and  farm  population  because  of 
dwindling  farm  income.  In  North  Dakota, 
nearly  100,000  pe<H>le  have  abandoned 
farming  in  the  past  two  decades. 

The  result  is  a  lower  tax  base  and  a 
gradual  diminishing  of  the  number  of 
pec4}le  necessary  to  support  such  essen- 
tial institutions  as  schools,  hospitals, 
churcties,  and  recreational  faciUties. 

The  policies  of  the  present  administra- 
tion iiave  aggravated  this  trend.  During 
its  term  in  office — agriculture,  the  life- 
blood  of  rural  America — has  sustained 
blow  after  blow.  Prices  received  by 
fanners  for  their  products  have  averaged 
tielow  75  percent  of  parity,  wiiile  costs 
of  farm  production  liave  steadily  in- 
creased, resulting  in  a  cruel  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Businessmen  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  rural  America  feel  the  fanout. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  faUed  to 
spend  $1  billion  in  funds  already  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  programs  affect- 
ing rural  areas.  Most  seriously  hurt  are 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  And  we 
can  take  cold  comfort  from  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  basic 
agricultural  programs  like  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  soU  con- 
servation. 

To  these  blows,  add  freight-rate  in- 
creases of  23 '/2  percent  in  North  Dakota 
in  the  past  year  and  a  lialf ,  and  you  tiave 
a  crushing  burden  on  farmers,  and  on 
businessmen  in  rural  America. 

Coming  on  top  of  the  other  blows  to 
agriculture  is  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  That  plan  gives  a  true  in- 
dication of  how  this  administration  feels 
about  rural  America. 

The  truly  bad  tiling  about  dismantling 
the  Agriculture  Department  is  that  it 
would  further  weaken  tiie  already  weak- 
ened voice  of  the  farmer  in  Washington. 
Doing  away  with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment would  destroy  the  focus  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  agricultural  prob- 
lems since  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment 109  years  ago. 

This  neglect  of  rural  America  is  unwise 
public  policy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  rural  and  city  people.  We  siiould 
be  expanding  opportunities  In  rural  areas 
Euid  making  them  more  attractive  places 
to  live,  thus  stemming  the  heavy  rural 
migration  to  our  overcrowded  cities. 

Ten  days  ago  our  North  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation  was  invited  to  at- 
tend a  statewide  meeting  to  discuss  the 
fast-growing  farm  crisis.  Fifteen-hun- 
dred actual  farm  men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  came  to  our  capital 
city  of  Bismarck  to  hear  talks  by  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Fonowing  our  talks  we  sat  for  almost 
3  hours  and  listened  to  the  farmers  "tell 
it  Uke  it  is."  I  found  a  mood  of  deep  con- 
cern and  frustration. 

I  personally  took  notes  from  which  I 
recaU  the  following  statements. 

One  farmer  said: 


Farmers  feel  defeated,  frustrated  and 
angry.  I  hope  the  National  Panoers  Orga- 
nization can  lead  the  fanner  revolt  ratber 
than  be  run  over  by  It. 

Another  said: 

Our  State  Is  48th  In  teachers'  salaries  but 
ranks  llth  In  effort  of  tax  per  capita.  We  are 
trying  to  Improve  conditions  but  under  the 
present  poor  economic  policies  we  are  Just 
spinning  our  wheels. 

Others  expressed  sharp  displeastire 
with  Department  of  Agriculture  adminis- 
trative poUcies  and  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  rulings. 

One  farmer  sai(j 


We  are  pursuing  a^razy  policy  to  chase 
people  off  t^e  land.  We  need  to  stress  the 
human  element  rather  than  the  economic 
factors. 

A  Dickey  County  farmer  who  cropped 
1,310  acres  in  1969  had  a  per  acre  income 
of  $29.78.  Costs  were  $27.09,  leaving  a  re- 
turn of  only  $2.69  per  acre.  Multiplied  by 
1,310  acres,  this  gave  him  and  tils  family 
a  total  income  for  tiiat  year  of  $3^23.90. 

While  adequate  credit  at  reasonable 
rates  was  regarded  by  aU  as  absolutely 
essential,  these  farmers  pointed  out  Uie 
long-range  answer  is  fair  prices. 

A  farm  machine  dealer  said : 

Eacli  time  you  go  to  a  bureau  or  depart- 
ment for  asslstauoe  they  tell  you  why  it  can't 
be  done.  There  exists  an  Insenaltivlty  toward 
the  real  needs  of  agriculture  and  its  people. 

Others  at  the  meeting  voiced  lack  of 
congressional  control  of  the  monetary 
poUcy  as  the  cause  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. 

One  man  said: 

We  are  given  too  much  run-around  from 
poUilclans  and  professors. 

Several  people  expressed  dismay  that 
some  economists  reject  the  importance  of 
increased  prices  to  the  former  for  his 
products.  Such  insensitivlty  by  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  creates  re- 
sentment ana  widens  the  credibiUty  gap 
between  those  who  toil  with  their  hands 
and  those  who  are  supposed  to  toil  with 
their  minds. 

A  young  State  University  engineering 
graduate  could  not  get  a  Job  in  his  field 
of  learning  and  wants  to  return  to  the 
farm  and  make  agriculture  his  career.  He 
has  been  unable  to  seciu'e  the  credit  lie 
needs.  He  pointed  out  that  many  young 
people  need  help  to  get  started  in  farm- 
ing and  business. 

Still  another  speaker  said: 

We  need  a  new  attitude  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  They  are  too  pessi- 
mistic. 

A  final  comment  was  that  if  farmers 
got  fair  prices  in  the  market  place  tiiere 
would  be  no  need  for  special  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  underscore  a 
few  points.  First,  tliese  farmers  came  to 
this  statewide  meeting  in  the  midst  of 
spring  planting.  Many  of  them  said  they 
had  shut  off  their  tractors  that  day  in 
order  to  come  to  "teU  it  like  it  is." 

Second,  there  is  evideoce  of  growing 
frustration  and  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
legislative  and  adminlBtrative  process  of 
Government.  I  repeat  the  sentiments  of 
the  man  who  believes  our  Government 
bureaus  are  staffed  by  papershufflers  with 
concern  for  the  human  element  almost 
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completely  burled  In  red  tape  andlin- 
differencje. 

Third,  I  would  call  to  the  attentiofi  of 
the  House  the  fact  that,  while  many  of 
these  farm -owner-operators  may  atiow 
a  property  statement  suggesting  alOu- 
ence.  this  property  is  the  "tool  kit" — ftnd 
a  rather  expenaive  one — without  which 
he  cannot  even  begin  to  produce  the 
abundance  of  food  that  makes  this  the 
best-fed  nation  for  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  consiuner  income  spent  for 
food  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  further  imdercurrent  Ihat 
threaded  its  way  throughout  that  f*rm 
meeting.  The  fsumer  by  nature  Is  paace 
loving  and  extremely  patient.  He  has  to 
be.  He  needs  his  neighbors  in  timei  of 
emergency  and  cooperates  with  them  for 
the  mutxial  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
community.  The  farmer  works  in  dftily 
concert  with  nature  and  all  the  imter- 
taintles  of  the  elements — thus  the  need 
to  "roll  with  the  waves."  Much  of  his 
work  is  projected  a  year  at  a  time  vlth 
no  assurance  of  return  for  his  invest- 
ment of  money  and  energy.  All  this  te&ds 
to  develop  a  loyalty  to  his  commutilty 
and  a  'love  of  the  land."  ' 

To  the  true  farmer,  his  land  is  not  a 
cold.  Impersonal  investment  held  only 
for  profit.  It  is  hving  and  life  producing 
and  a  place  where  he  and  his  family  can 
live  and  toll  while  they  help  nature  ^ve 
of  her  abundance  to  fill  the  horq  of 
plenty  for  hungry  people  the  world  o4rer. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  several  fanaers 
displayed  a  firm  attitude  in  their  deci- 
sion to  remain  on  their  farms. 

Sensing  the  inevitable  loss  ot  his  equity 
under  present  farm  prices  and  policies, 
one  farmer  said:  { 

They  wUl  have  to  carry  me  off  ...  we  jwlll 
not  leave  or  be  evicted. 

One  man  scdd: 

The  first  person  to  order  the  dispossea  Ion 
of  my  farm  wUI  ba  met  with  a  shotgun. 

These  £u^  strong  words,  Mr.  Speake  r— 
they  are  militant  words— but  they  ( m- 
phaslze  in  no  uncerttdn  terms  the  gra'  rity 
of  the  situation. 

We  cannot  permit  this  situation  to 
worsen. 

Because  of  the  unique  experl^ice  of 
hearing  it  "like  it  Is,"  and  because  of  my 
strong  belief  that  the  urban  crisis  is  so 
closely  tied  to  the  rural  crisis.  I  believe 
we  must  establish  new  and  strong  ubes 
of  commimlcation  between  those  of  us 
from  the  mral  communities  and  Uiose 
fmn  the  urban  and  Industrial  centers. 
Rural  Congressmen  should  be  guesta  at 
meetings  of  city  Congressmen,  and  tity 
Congressmen  should  be  guests  at  meet- 
ings of  rural  Congressmen.  We  shquld 
be  emphasizing  oiur  many  areas  of  cwn- 
mon  interest  rather  than  our  dlllerences 
as  some  would  have  it. 

Only  by  telling  one  another  "like  it  is" 
can  we  hope  to  come  to  grips  effectively 
with  the  problems  that  threaten  the  viery 
foundation  of  this  great  land. 

To  assist  rural  America,  I  have  spon- 
sored or  cospcMisored  legislation  to: 

Reinstate  advance  wheat  and  Heed 
grain  payments.  i 

Institute  a  new  Farm  Credit  Acti  to 
make  more  rural  credit  available,    j 

Encourage  job-creating  opportunities 
in  nxrsA  areas. 


Study  whether  farm  parity  provisions 
are  being  implemented  and  whether  the 
basic  law  itself  is  adequate. 

Attract  physicians  to  medically  de- 
prived areas. 

Restore  the  7 -percent  tax  credit  for 
farm  ooerators  and  small  businessmen. 

On  all  these  measures,  I  intend  to  work 
in  the  closest  cooperation  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  As 
time  goes  on,  we  hope  to  come  up  with 
additional  creative  and  imaginative  pro- 
grama. 

In  seeking  solutions,  I  have  tried  to 
view  these  problems  in  a  naticnal  per- 
spective. I  sought  service  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  but  I  also  obtained 
an  assignment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  As  one  not  subjected 
to  the  stresses  and  strains  of  an  urban 
metropolis,  I  thought  serving  on  this 
committee  would  afford  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  broad  approach  without 
prejudice  and  without  bias  in  graiqiling 
with  dty  problems. 

Last  week.  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  of 
North  Dakota  put  the  problran  in  a  na- 
tional perspective,  when  he  testified  be- 
fore a  committee  in  the  other  IxKly.  I 
quote  from  Governor  Guy's  statement: 

We  mlgbt  take  the  pressure  off  both  the 
congested  areas  and  the  underpopulated 
areas  of  our  country  by  considering  some 
programs  In  an  Inte^^ted  plan  under  a  na- 
tional population  distribution  policy.  I 
would  surest  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  A  complete  overhaul  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  its  archaic 
freight  rate-detenainlng  mechanism.  In 
order  that  areas  which  now  are  denied  ade- 
quate transportation  rates  and  service  can 
be  made  economically  competitive  with 
other  areas  now  enjoying  economic  advan- 
tage. 

2.  A  national  plan  of  water  resource  pro- 
tection, preservation  and  development  so 
that  water  resources  would  remain  available 
in  underpopulated  areas  rather  than  di- 
verted to  already  congested  areas  for  further 
population  growth. 

3.  Incentive  programs  to  encourage  smaU 
Industry  to  expand  to  areas  designated  by 
the  federal  government  as  underpopulated 
through  devices  such  as  these: 

A.  Federal  tax  Incentives. 

B.  Federal  Small  Business  Administration 
loans  with  subsidised  Interest  rates. 

C.  Manpower  training  programs  to  assure 
a  supply  oX  trained  labor. 

4.  Placement  of  major  federal  Installa- 
tions In  areas  of  underpopulatlon. 

5.  MajM*  federal  research  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  located  in  those  states  or 
areas  which  can  gracefully  absorb  a  larger 
population. 

6.  Federal  procurement  contract  preference 
to  industries  which  are  small  and  which 
might  be  located  In  an  area  In  which  greater 
population  growth  Is  being  encouraged. 

7.  An  agricultural  price  support  and  farm 
credit  program  that  would  be  adequate  to 
make  it  possible  for  farmwa  to  continue  as 
producers  on.  individual  \inlts  rather  than 
the  present  trend  toward  large-scale  corpora- 
tion farming. 

What  Governor  Guy  is  seeking — what 
I  am  seeking — is  an  overview  of  the  inter- 
related problems  facing  rural  and  urban 
America.  Only  such  an  overview  can  give 
us  the  insights  we  need  to  reorder  our 
national  priorities  and  to  deal  with  the 
Increasingly  critical  problon  of  rural- 
urban  imbalance. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  who  made  pos- 
sible this  second  "Farm  Porum"  for  the 


opportunity  to  present  these  views.  I  also 
thank  all  those  members,  both  rural  and 
urban,  who  Ukewise  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  In  so  doing,  we  are 
helping  to  "tell  it  like  it  is." 

Only  when  we  jointly  recognize  our 
problems  can  we  move  forward  together 
with  the  necessary  remedies.  I  am  con- 
fident this  can  be  done.  Thank  you,  Mr 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary 
I  think  this  discussion  has  shown  that  all 
of  us  in  rural  and  lu-ban  America  h&j/e 
the  same  problem.  We  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  I  think  it  shows  that  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  all  need  to  work 
together  to  help  the  people  to  help  them- 
selves and  to  do  what  can  be  done  here 
in  Washington  with  regards  to  doing 
things  to  bring  a  fair  income  to  country- 
side America. 


LAW  DAY,  UJS.A. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Cormak)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  this  traditional  observ- 
ance of  Law  Day,  nJS.A.  Last  year  we 
began  the  decade  of  the  1970's  in  recog- 
nition of  the  rule  of  law  and  its  place  in 
American  society.  Today  I  would  like  to 
expand  on  that  idea  by  discussing  our 
responstt>illty  in  using  the  law  to  chan- 
nel change  within  our  society. 

Over  200  years  ago,  oat  Founding 
Fathers  when  creating  our  democratic 
form  of  government  provided  within  its 
framework  a  legal  system  capable  of 
operating  as  the  mainstream  of  change. 
That  system  when  originally  constructed 
served  the  needs  of  some  6  million  peo- 
ple who  were  scattered  along  tills  Na- 
tion's eastern  seaboard. 

Throufi^ut  our  history,  this  same  sys- 
tem of  laws  has  proved  its  potential  for 
growth  by  expanding  to  serve  the  needs 
of  a  population  which  has  surpassed  200 
miUion  and  which  is  now  distributed  over 
the  vastness  of  this  great  continent.  More 
significant  still,  is  that  this  change  was 
able  to  occur  in  an  orderly  fashion  with- 
out violence  or  revolution. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  our 
legal  sjrston  has  been  its  ability  to  pro- 
tect individuals  from  possible  repression 
by  the  Ooverrmient.  Even  though  the 
system  could  have  been  used  to  encour- 
age Government  repression  and  control, 
it  has  managed  to  expand  rather  than 
diminish  the  rights  gxiaranteed  individ- 
uals by  our  Constitution. 

The  law,  which  operates  through  legis- 
lative and  elective  processes  established 
by  society  is  not  static  but  flexible  and 
continually  evcrivlng  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  changing  society.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  termination  of  slavery,  change 
in  our  society  has  always  been  chan- 
neled through  law  and  reason  all  in  a 
period  when  changes  in  our  industrial 
capabilities,  social  habits  and  mores  were 
occurlng  at  a  slow  pace. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  United 
States  gained  more  new  sdentiflc  knowl- 
edge than  in  the  entire  creative  history  of 
our  time.  This  abundance  of  new  knowl- 
edge has  given  us  the  potential  for  end- 
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log  poverty,  diminishing  the  danger  of 
disease  and  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  mankind.  But  in  recent  years  too, 
the  very  continued  existence  of  manMn<^ 
on  this  planet  has  been  threatened  by 
military  weaponry,  another  product  of 
our  new  scientific  knowledge. 

The  challenge  we  face  today  is 
whether  we  can  continue  to  Imidement 
change  and  preserve  the  original  objec- 
tive of  our  founding  fathers — equality 
iBider  law — ^In  a  society  which  1b,  in 
many  aspects,  in  revolution.  It  Is  our 
duty  in  the  1970's  to  aid  our  legal  system 
in  changing  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate 
to  continue  to  serve  the  purposes  of  its 
people.  I  believe  that  it  can  and  that  It 
will  for  I  believe  that  change  can  be  ac- 
complished through  Insistence  upon  the 
law  instead  of  anarchy,  judgment  In- 
stead of  violence,  reason  instead  of  emo- 
Vioa.  To  lose  any  of  our  legal  system 
through  anarchy,  violence  or  emotion 
will  result  eventually  in  losing  it  all. 

Because  law  is  the  most  effective  ve- 
hicle through  which  social  change  may 
be  transformed  Into  social  action.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  those  of  us  who 
hold  the  public  trust  to  continue  search- 
ing for  ways  to  initiate  that  change  and 
it  Is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  may 
get  impatient  to  reflect  on  all  they  would 
lose  if  the  system  were  dismantled. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  legislator  and 
laymen  aUke  to  cliannel  change  Uirough 
law  and  reason  knowing  that  the  law  has 
never  served  any  man  wen  without  serv- 
ing all  men  well. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  EH^eaker, 
the  87th  Congress  designated  May  1  to 
be  Law  Day  U.8.A. 

It  is  also  fitting  and  proper  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  proclaimed  May  1  as 
Loyalty  Day. 

Each  year  we  pay  special  tribute  to 
our  system  of  law  and  justice  and  on 
this  occasion  we  are  called  upon  to  re- 
afllrm  our  faith  in  the  ideals  of  our  great 
Nation  and  its  legal  institutions. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues arid  the  American  people.  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner on  this  subject. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LOTALTT    DAT,   TOO 

May  1  Is  Law  Hij  USA.  It  also  Is  XiOyalty 
Day.  It  bears  obso^ance  in  both  oonneo- 
tiona — for  they  are  related. 

Uw  Day  USA  was  so  designated  by  joint 
rwMutlon,  by  the  87th  Congresa — and  has 
been  kept  as  such  since.  Its  alms  are  best 
Mated  m  the  language  of  that  resolution: 

"It  Is  set  aalde  aa  a  q>eclal  day  of  eelebra- 
tl«m  by  the  American  people  In  appreciation 
0*  their  Ubertles  and  in  reaffirmation  of  their 
lo»»lty  to  the  United  States  of  Amarica;  of 
ttelr  redredlcation  to  the  IdBals  of  equality 
aad  Justice  imder  law  in  their  relations  with 
each  other  as  well  aa  other  nations;  and  for 
U»  cultivation  of  that  respect  for  law  that 
■  »  vital  to  the  democratic  way  of  life." 

Tbat  is  a  pertment  paragraph.  It  mentions 
107>tty,  meaning  allegUnoe  to  the  United 
StatM.  Just  aa  it  has  been  time  to  accent 
tof^ty,  so  has  it  been  time  to  accent  respect 
iQr  law,  and  tiie  nation  can  be  glad  that  the 
*<linlnlstration  has  put  stress  on  these 
things. 

8^  President  Nixon  In  his  proclamation, 
•»«y  day  Ameneans  around  the  globe  bear 
'^      I  to  their  national  aUeglanae.  In  doing 
CXVn 823— Part   10 


■o,  some  bear  final  witness  by  giving  up  their 
Uves  for  the  life  of  this  nation." 

Law  Day  USA  la  In  challenge  of  anarchy. 
Ix>yalty  Day  draws  a  line  against  disloyalty. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  1  has 
beoi  set  aside  In  observance  of  the  law — 
those  principles  governing  human  be- 
havior that  constitute  fimdamental  ele- 
ments of  our  society.  For  countless  cen- 
turies, men  and  women  of  y\&ioa  and  in- 
spiration have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
the  advancement  of  society,  toward  prog- 
ress and  a  better  worid  for  themselveB, 
their  neighbors,  and  future  generations. 

Law  makes  these  advances  possible, 
for  all  of  our  ideals  perish  in  an  environ- 
ment of  lawlessness  and  chaos.  Strong 
and  vital  recognition  and  observance  of 
the  law.  and  full  participation  in  its 
ev(rfvement  by  all  cltlaens,  are  easoitlal 
to  freedom,  for  law  and  liberty  go  hand 
In  hand. 

As  individuals,  as  a  nation,  we  must 
recognize  the  vital  role  of  law.  We  must 
always  work  to  improve  and  strengtben 
the  moral  fiber  of  our  laws.  We  must  fully 
observe  the  laws  we  now  have.  We  must 
continue  to  work  as  best  we  can, 
throughout  the  spectnun  of  our  inter- 
ests, for  progress.  Only  through  the  en- 
lightened democratic  process  can  we 
have  both  law  and  liberty.  Only  imder 
the  law  can  each  and  every  individual 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  ahead  and 
lead  a  full  and  meaningful  life. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
topic  of  this  year's  Law  Day  observance, 
"Channel  Change  Through  Law,"  is 
particularly  relevant  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  aax  Nation  today.  This  whole 
problem  was  put  very  much  In  perspec- 
tive for  me  2  weeks  ago  as  I  attended 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Youth 
held  at  Estes  Park,  Colo.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing and  stimulating  experience.  A 
thousand  young  people  and  500  adults 
got  together  to  discuss  the  concerns  of 
youth  and  try  to  draft  positions  on  na- 
tional Issues  for  the  next  decade.  Con- 
trary to  many  reports,  the  conference 
was  largely  positive  in  nature.  There 
were  more  pluses  than  minuses.  Cer- 
tainly, many  of  the  young  people  ex- 
pressed their  deep  concern  about  issues 
such  as  poverty,  the  war,  the  draft,  hous- 
ing and  such  basics  as  rellglcm,  ciiltures, 
and  values.  They  recognized  that  we  as 
a  nation  must  attack  these  problems 
forcefully  and  forthrlghtly,  and  they  did 
it  sometimes  eloquently.  Listen  to  Just 
one  quote  from  the  paper  on  religion. 

We  believe  that  religion — ^wblch  we  define 
as  the  patterns  of  tlxmght  and  the  way  of 
life  stemming  from  faith  and  belief  In  a 
transcendent  being  or  beings — tends  to  nur- 
ture, enrich,  and  strengthen  ethical  values, 
and  therefore  is  urgently  nee^asary  to  so- 
cial progress  and  national  welfare. 

But  central  to  all  of  the  discussion 
and  debates  was  the  definite  commltznent 
to  work  within  the  system.  The  young 
people  at  the  conference  were  committed 
to  a  peaceful  action  to  accomplish  the 
goals  they  are  seeking.  Most  of  my  work 
at  the  conference  was  done  on  the  Task 
Force  on  Values,  Ethics,  and  Culture. 
We  had  a  dedicated  task  force  that 
woi*ed  hard.  The  young  people  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  task  force.  It  was  my  task  force  that 
wrote  the  preamble  to  the  recommenda- 


tions of  the  task  force.  Attending  the 
conference  reenf oroed  my  own  confidence 
and  belief  in  our  young  people.  They  are 
serlounnlnded  and  quite  willing  to  work 
hard  within  the  syston. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  one  of  the  key 
elements  in  making  certain  these  young 
people  continiie  to  work  within  the  sys- 
tem, Is  the  teaching  of  respect  for  the 
law.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  rote,  blind 
respect  for  the  law,  but  rather  a  respect 
based  on  a  justifiable  belief  that  otur  laws 
are  in  fact  worthy  of  respect.  We  must 
demonstrate  that  our  system  of  laws  is 
viable  and  workable.  Further,  we  must 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  alter  those 
laws  which  are  not  working,  which  are 
not  effective,  and  are  really  not  in  the 
public  interest.  Increasingly,  we  should 
explore  every  remedy  under  law  before 
we  resort  to  violations  to  test  the  law. 
These  facts  place  a  significant  burdoi  on 
those  of  OS  in  the  Congress.  We  must  be 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  tLmw  upgrading  and  Improvemeot 
of  laws  is  Important  as  changing  bearts 
and  minds.  If  in  order,  to  meet  new  otial- 
lenges,  we  must  abandon  familiar  prac- 
tices, break  traditions  and  leave  precB- 
dents  so  be  it  An  ezeellent  •^•^nr'i'  of 
this  \B  the  seniority  system.  Hie  seniority 
system  had  a  useful  function  at  one  time, 
but  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  In  fact, 
it  at  times  serves  to  block  needed  change 
and  reform.  We  cannot  expect  our  young 
people,  or  any  other  group  of  citizens  to 
blindly  give  respect  to  our  laws.  We  must 
earn  that  respect,  and  demonstrate  that 
our  laws  are  in  fact  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

In  altogether  too  many  instances  we 
not  only  foster  disrespect  for  the  law. 
but  actually  encoiu-age  it.  Campaign 
spending  and  flnannia]  dlsdosuitts  are 
prime  examples  in  this  respect. 

Let  us  always  call  for  and  insist  on 
reqDect  for  law  but  let  us  who  are  law- 
makers make  laws  that  are  worthy  of 
respect.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  March  15, 
I  placed  in  the  Ricoao  a  speech  by  Dr. 
Henry  Steele  Conmiager  entitled,  "The 
Roots  of  Lawlessness."  Ttals  Is  one  of  the 
finest  statements  on  the  causes  of  law- 
lessness I  have  ever  read  and  I  again 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  perusal 
and  reading.  It  can  be  found  on  page 
6513  of  the  Rccors  of  March  15,  1071. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  on  this  day  that  we 
celebrate  as  Law  Day. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  it  is  sympto- 
matic of  t^  times  in  which  we  live  that 
such  a  thing  as  Law  Day  Is  being  ob- 
served throughout  the  land  and  today 
h»«  in  the  Congress.  We  are  Uving  in  a 
time  in  this  Nation  when  groups  with 
anarclilal  bents  have  pushed  our  judicial 
system  to  the  wall.  Much  of  this  activity 
takes  iHaoe  under  the  guise  of  dissent. 
And  here  let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
mean  the  dissenter  who  writes,  lectures, 
or  marches  with  placards  in  support  of 
his  position  on  any  issue.  This  is  cer- 
tainly lawful  dissent.  I  mean  the  person 
who  believes  that  the  first  amendment  to 
our  Constitution  gives  he  or  she  the  right 
to  block  treets,  public  buildings,  and 
deny  freedom  to  their  fellow  citizens  by 
preventing  them  from  entering  certain 
streets  or  buildings.  This  right  of  dis- 
sent cannot  and  should  not  be  unbridled 
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and  unlimited.  No  one  has  lost  tlieir 
freedom.  In  my  view,  if  a  Judge  deoides 
that  100  pickets  are  the  maximum  that 
should  be  permitted  to  ring  a  building. 
If ,  in  his  Judgment,  more  than  100  pick- 
ets would  seriously  interfere  with  the  op- 
eration of  a  Qovemment  office,  then  the 
law  should  be  enforced.  To  permit  other- 
wise. Is  somehow  to  start  toward  that 
thin  dividine  line  which  separates  a 
peaceful  demonstration  from  a  riot  or  an 
overt  attempt  to  paralyze  a  part  of  the 
Government.  We  saw  this  only  in  the  last 
week  when  a  group  of  these  so-called  dis- 
senters blocked  the  Selective  Service 
Headquarters  and  prevented  busiliess 
from  being  conducted  there.  This  was 
doubly  ironic  since  the  Congress  is  at  this 
very  moment,  the  Senate  In  particular, 
grai^ling  with  the  extension  of  and 
changes  in  our  selective  service  lawis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lesson  here  is 
that  our  Nation  is  going  to  have  ta  re- 
alize that  our  system  of  laws  r^resents 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  Christian- 
Judaic  heritage  and  not  the  whimsical 
value  Judgment  of  some  anonjrmous  per- 
son. The  sooQer  this  Nation  again  re- 
alizes this,  the  more  meaningful  our  laws 
and  Law  Day  will  become. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Chan- 
nel Change  Through  Law  and  Reason." 
While  these  words  may  at  first  sound  to 
many  like  the  forlorn  plea  of  a  frustrated 
college  administrator  or  a  repeatMly 
used  phrase  of  political  campaigns,  they 
represent  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  ^ho 
seek  reform  of  our  society  and  its  insti- 
tutions. These  words  constitute  the 
theme  for  the  1971  Law  Day  U.S.A.  land 
there  could  not,  in  my  Judgment,  have 
been  a  more  appropriate  choice. 

First  established  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation in  1958  and  observed  annually 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  Law  Day  U.B.A. 
has  gained  wide  support  in  reaffirming 
the  vital  role  of  law  in  American  society, 
particularly  in  the  protection  and  (en- 
hancement of  individual  rights  and  free- 
doms. It  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
more  than  1.300  State  and  local  bar  as- 
sociations, and  with  the  endorsemenit  of 
many  national  organizations. 

The  1971  observance  of  Law  Day  D£.A. 
is  designed  to  call  upon  American  citi- 
zens— regardless  of  political  persuasion, 
age.  or  walk  of  life — to  employ  laMul 
means  in  their  championing  of  causes 
and  efforts  to  bring  about  desired  change. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
American  political  heritage  to  that  we 
have  a  system  of  law  based  upon  a  Writ- 
ten Constitution  which  has  btiilt  Into  it 
the  means  for  change.  It  wtis  designed  as 
a  perfectable  system  which  could  be 
changed  through  due  process  of  law-l-by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  by 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  and  the  lev- 
eral  States.  In  our  country  all  citUens 
can  take  part  in  the  perfection  of  the  'law 
and  the  achlevonent  of  justice  and 
equity  within  our  system. 

Such  a  system  Is  In  direct  contrast,  for 
example,  to  a  Communist  or  other  totali- 
tarian system  where  a  man  or  a  handful 
of  men  in  government  make  the  law  and 
where  the  law  Is  imposed  by  i)ollce  force 


and  is  very  inflexible  and  dlfBcult 
people  to  changn. 


for 


Notwithstanding  the  above  aspects  of 
our  own  Nation's  legal  syBtem,  however, 
the  1971  Law  Day  appeal  is  a  timely  one 
Indeed.  Perhaps  never  before  have  our 
Nation's  laws  and  Institutions  been  chal- 
lenged to  the  extent  that  they  h&ve  in 
recent  years,  and  unfortunately  these 
challenges  have  been  carried  out  too 
often  by  violent  protest.  Demonstrations 
to  further  various  ideals  have  frequently 
erupted  into  open  battle  between  demon- 
strators and  policemen.  We  have  seen 
many  of  our  Nation's  campuses  practi- 
cally torn  apart  with  violence,  resulting 
in  a  tragic  loss  of  lives  and  property  dam- 
age totalling  millions  of  dollars. 

Riots  have  turned  the  streets  of  some 
of  our  Nation's  cities  into  virtual  battle 
zones  and  even  our  courtrooms  have  been 
the  scenes  of  violent  dissent.  These  tragic 
occurrences  have  also  been  accompanied 
by  the  alarming  emergence  of  numerous 
radical  groups,  openly  proclaiming  their 
goal  of  overthrowing  our  Government 
through  violent  means,  and  often  feeding 
upon  the  idealism  and  frustrations  of  our 
Nation's  youth. 

World  history  has  recorded"  all  too 
well  the  chaotic  and  destructive  con- 
sequences of  an  unchecked  continuation 
of  such  disorder  and  violence.  In  one 
form  or  another  laws  have  always  been 
the  essential  cornerstone  of  societies 
formed  by  men. 

Law  is  even  more  vitally  important  in 
a  democratic  system  of  government  as 
our  own,  which  is  based  on  the  fimda- 
mental  tenet  that  government  Is  one  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  That  is,  the  un- 
precedented rights  and  freedoms  enjoyed 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  guar- 
anteed and  protected  by  laws,  and  are 
not  dependent  on  the  wills  or  whims  of 
those  holding  positions  of  leadership  at 
any  partlctilar  time. 

All  too  often  we  ignore  this  importsint 
aspect  of  our  Nation's  legal  system.  We 
tend  to  think  of  our  laws  only  in  terms 
of  their  violation  and  forget  that  it  is 
our  laws  which  guarantee  and  protect 
our  cherished  rights  and  freedoms.  If 
these  laws  are  to  continue  performing 
this  vital  function,  they  must  receive 
oiu-  support. 

The  foregoing,  however,  should  not 
Imply  that  there  is  no  room  for  change 
in  our  existing  laws.  In  a  progressive  so- 
ciety— which  I  firmly  believe  ours  to  be — 
there  will  and  always  should  be  such 
changes.  Today  we  are  witnessing  an  im- 
precedented  awareness  of  the  need  for 
certain  changes,  particularly  among  the 
current  generation  of  yoimg  people,  and 
the  desire  in  many  cases  to  pursue  this 
goal.  This  is.  in  my  judgment,  an  ex- 
tremely healthy  situation  and  one  which 
gives  great  hope  for  our  Nation's  future. 
It  also  presents  a  rather  unique  chal- 
lenge to  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
Inclined  to  pass  this  of!  as  either  a  mere 
passing  example  of  youthful  idealism  or 
a  force  which  is  inherently  evil  or  de- 
structive to  our  Nation.  Destruction  need 
result  only  when  desired  change  is  pur- 
sued through  violence  or  other  extralegal 
means,  and  herein  lies  the  greatest  chal- 
lange  facing  us  today.  This  challenge, 
simimed  up  in  the  1971  Law  Day  theme, 
is  one  of  channeling  this  change  through 
law  and  reason. 


Meeting  this  challenge  will  not  in 
many  cases  by  an  easy  task,  for  those 
who  liave  turned  to  disruption  and  vi- 
olence to  effect  changes  have  obviously 
lost  faith  in  the  abiUty  to  achieve  their 
goals  through  our  system  of  law,  in  do- 
ing so,  such  persons  have  ironically  lost 
faith  in  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of 
American  citizens — and  one  wiiich  dif- 
ferentiates us  from  most  of  the  world's 
people — the  ability  to  bring  about 
changes  in  our  Nation's  laws  through  out 
elected  Government  representatives. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  mes- 
sage of  Law  Day  1971  will  be  thought- 
fully received  by  all  American  citizens, 
resulting  in  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
vital  Importance  of  our  Nation's  laws  and 
a  renewed  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
these  laws  to  be  a  positive  force  foi 
change, 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps it  is  unfortimate  that  Law  Day  is 
not  a  legal  holiday.  It  will,  in  most  of 
America,  slip  by  without  the  fireworks, 
ceremonies,  and  patriotic  speeches  which 
characterize  a  national  celebration. 
America  will  not  stop  and  think  of  law 
as  the  social  institution  In  which  they 
take  part  everyday. 

Law  is  the  fabric  which  gives  meaning 
to  our  citizenship.  To  claim  citizenship 
Is  an  assertion  that  one  shares  in  a  com- 
mon enterprise.  This  enterprise  Is  gov- 
emmesit.  This  year's  Law  Day  theme, 
"Channel  Change  Through  Law  and 
Reason."  offers  an  interesting  perspec- 
tive on  this  enterprise. 

As  lawmakers,  it  is  our  profession  to 
learn  the  people's  needs  and,  where  pos- 
sible, answer  these  needs  through  law. 
What,  then,  is  'the  people's"  responsibil- 
ity? Do  they  understand  our  job  here? 
Do  they  understand  that  a  very  real  part 
of  that  job  is  theirs?  Often,  I  suspect, 
there  Is  a  lack  of  communication  in  this 
area.  My  suspicion  is,  I  believe,  evidenced 
in  the  troubled  mood  of  the  Nation. 

"Things  are  not  working  as  they 
should"  is  a  constant  fear  voiced  by  oui 
only  seeming  majority — the  confused 
and  uncertain.  People  speak  of  unjust 
laws  and  laws  not  being  enforced.  Some 
even  blame  our  current  problems  on  law 
in  and  of  itself.  The  "system"  has  taken 
a  particularly  brutal  bating  as  the  legal 
fabric  of  our  society.  Whether  it  relates 
to  our  presence  in  Vietnam,  crime  in  the 
streets,  or  our  flooded  courts  people  are 
stopping  and  asking  what  has  changed; 
wl^  do  things  not  seem  to  work  on  their 
own  anymore? 

If  the  last  10  years  have  taught  us 
anything,  they  have  taught  us  the  danger 
of  such  a  misconception.  Like  it  or  not 
change  will  happen.  Whether  this  change 
Is  manifested  in  new  congressional  legis- 
lation or  in  a  growing  public  conclous- 
ness,  as  In  the  ecology  movement,  change 
will  come.  As  such,  it  Is  our  duty  not  only 
to  accept  re^xjnsibihty  for  this  change, 
but  to  make  the  transiticm  as  painless  as 
possible.  Has  change  gotten  away  tiom 
us;  has  it  been  too  much?  I  think  the 
question  is  somewhat  akin  to  asking 
"Have  I  grown  too  fast?"  As  human 
beings  we  grow  because  we  are  human 
beings.  Similarly,  as  a  society,  we  change 
because  we  are  a  society.  Perhaps  the 
problem  lies  in  a  loss  of  touch  between 
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our  changing  society  and  Its  visible  struc- 
ture, the  legal  system.  Like  the  human 
body,  measuring  society's  health  is  more 
than  just  a  mechanical  act.  It  involves 
reading  the  feeling  of  the  people— 
vlietber  they  feel  things  are  going  well 
or  not.  The  healthy  society  progresses 
idtb  the  philosophy  that,  despite  grave 
problems,  the  people  and  system  can  in 
ttme  solve  them.  And  it  is  this  faith 
which  gives  them  the  will  to  progress — 
accepting  change,  rather  than  fluting 
one  another  in  total  disregard  of  It.  To- 
day the  need  for  such  civic  involvement 
jg  compelling. 

Ihis  intangible  faith  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  reason.  Reason,  in  ancient 
Greece,  was  the  respectful  exchange  of 
ideas.  It  was  a  difficult  and  often  time- 
consuming  exercise.  It  required  a  patient 
trust  that  one  was  moving  toward  a 
meaningful  solution.  One  must  harness 
the  indignation  caused  by  injustice  and 
UK  this  anger  to  solve,  rather  than  ag- 
gravate, the  problem. 

As  lawmakers  and  citizens,  we  are  con- 
stantly facing  change  which  requires  that 
we  make  choices.  Reason  means  that  we 
have,  and  must  make,  a  choice.  Our  legal 
system  is  the  product  of  a  long  history 
of  such  choices. 

Sixne  doubt  whether  this  "system"  wUl 
work  to  solve  our  Nation's  problems.  If 
the  final  test  of  a  legal  system  is  whether 
or  not  It  removed  the  need  for  Itself,  we 
would  have  obvious  reason  to  despair. 
Whatever  else  our  country's  vices,  we  are 
not  yet  guilty  of  despair.  Ideally,  a  legal 
system  should  be  the  fulfillment  of  our 
wish  for  immediate  and  lasting  Justice. 
Dhfortunately,  a  legal  system,  like  Its 
creators,  is  a  product  of  changing  times, 
problems,  and  human  limitations.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  always  struggle  with 
Iftw  in,  perhaps,  an  unwieldy  system.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  Integrity  and 
survive  change  as  a  society,  we  must 
learn  that  lawmaking  is  an  everyday 
affair  for  everybody. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  pleasure  today  to  speak  about  Law 
Day  TJSA.  a  day  which  Uie  Congress  has 
set  aside  as  "a  special  day  of  celebration 
by  the  American  people  in  appreciation 
of  their  libertira"  and  as  an  occasion  for 
"rededication  to  the  ideals  of  equality 
and  justice  imder  law." 

Aristotle,  the  famous  Greek  phllso- 
pher  and  teacher  was  quoted  as  once 
saying: 

In  all  well -attempted  goTernments  there 
U  nothing  which  should  be  more  jealously 
nulntalned  than  the  spirit  of  obedience  to 
l»w.  more  especially  In  small  matters;  for 
t»»niifr«6slon  creeps  In  unpercelved  and  at 
last  nilna  the  state,  just  as  constant  recur- 
rence of  small  expenses  In  time  eata  up  a 
fortune. 

The  objectives  of  this  day  are  four- 
fold; that  is,  to  foster  respect  for  law 
and  understanding  of  its  essential  plEice 
In  American  life;  to  encourage  citizen 
support  of  law  observance  and  law  en- 
forcement; to  advance  equality  and  Jus- 
tice under  law;  and  to  point  up  the  con- 
trast between  freedom  imder  law  in  the 
United  States  and  governmental  tjrranny 
loder  communism. 

This  is  also  a  day  when  every  American 
must  reevaluate  and  determine  his  In- 
dividual responsibilities  as  the  duty  to 


respect  and  obey  the  law;  to  be  informed 
on  Issues  of  government  and  commimlty 
welfare;  to  serve  and  defend  the  Nation; 
to  assist  agencies  of  law  enforcement;  to 
practice  and  teach  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship  in  the  home  and  elsewhere;  to 
respect  the  right  of  others,  and  to  serve 
on  juries  if  called. 

Therefore,  I  would  Uke  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  submit  a  speech  which 
was  given  by  Judge  Learned  Hand  on 
May  21,  1944,  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
City,  which  expresses  so  eloquently  and 
movingly  his  feelings  on  "the  spirit  of 
Uberty."  The  speech  follows: 

The  SpnUT  of  LisBrrT 
(By  Judge  Learned  Hand) 

We  have  gathered  here  to  affirm  a  faith,  a 
faith  in  a  common  pTirpoee,  a  common  con- 
viction, a  common  devotion.  Some  of  us  have 
choaen  America  ae  the  land  of  our  adoption: 
the  rest  have  come  frcMn  those  who  did  the 
same.  For  this  reason  we  have  some  right  to 
consider  ourselves  a  picked  group,  a  group 
of  those  who  had  the  courage  to  break  from 
the  past  and  brave  the  dangers  and  the  lone- 
liness of  a  strange  land.  What  was  the  object 
that  nerved  us.  or  those  who  went  before  us, 
to  this  choice?  We  sought  Uberty;  freedom 
from  oppression,  freedom  from  want,  free- 
dom to  be  ourselves.  This  we  then  sought; 
this  we  now  believe  that  we  are  by  way  of 
winning.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  first  of  all  we  seek  liberty?  I  often  won- 
der whether  we  do  not  rest  our  hc^es  too 
much  upon  constitutions,  upon  laws  and 
upon  courts.  These  are  false  hopes.  Liberty 
lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women;  when 
It  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no 
court  can  save  It;  no  constitution,  no  law,  no 
court  can  even  do  much  to  help  It,  While  It 
lies  there  It  needs  no  constitution,  no  law,  no 
court  to  save  It,  And  what  Is  this  liberty 
which  must  lie  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women?  It  is  not  the  ruthless,  the  unbridled 
will;  it  is  not  freedom  to  do  as  one  lilces. 
That  Is  the  denial  of  liberty,  and  leads 
straight  to  Its  overthrow.  A  society  in  which 
men  recognize  no  check  upon  their  freedom 
soon  becomes  a  society  where  freedom  is  the 
possession  of  only  a  savage  few;  as  we  have 
learned  to  our  sorrow. 

What  then  Is  the  spirit  of  liberty?  I  cannot 
define  It:  I  can  only  tell  you  my  own  faith. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which  le 
not  too  sure  that  it  Is  right;  the  ^Mt  of 
liberty  is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  minds  of  other  men  and  women; 
the  ^irit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  weighs 
their  Interests  alongside  Its  own  without 
bias;  the  spirit  of  liberty  remembers  that 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  earth  unheeded; 
the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  of  Him  who, 
near  two  thousand  years  ago,  taught  man- 
kind that  lesson  It  has  never  learned,  but 
has  never  quite  forgotten;  that  there  may  be 
a  kingdom  where  the  least  shall  be  heard 
and  considered  side  by  side  with  the  great- 
est. And  now  In  that  spirit,  that  spirit  of  an 
America  which  has  never  been,  and  which 
may  never  be;  nay.  which  never  will  be  ex- 
cept as  the  conficlencc  and  courage  of  Amer- 
icans create  it;  yet  In  the  spirit  of  that  Amer- 
ica which  lies  hidden  In  some  form  In  the 
aspirations  of  ua  all;  In  the  spirit  of  that 
America  for  which  our  young  men  are  at  tbla 
moment  fighting  and  dying;  In  that  spirit  of 
liberty  and  of  America  I  ask  you  to  rlM  and 
with  me  pledge  our  faith  In  the  glorious  des- 
tiny of  our  beloved  country. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  14th  annual  observance  of  Law  Day 
U.SA. 

At  the  National  Conference  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, Chief  Justice  Burger  stated : 


We  do  not  disparage  or  undermine  tb* 
common  law  when  we  consider  change.  In- 
deed, change  Is  the  very  essence — the  very 
heart — of  the  common  law  concept. 

Efficiency  and  coordination  in  the  han- 
dling of  legal  action  Is  a  right  of  all 
Americans.  The  Congress  has  provided  a 
court  executive  in  each  of  the  11  Federal 
circuits  to  help  expedite  Judicial  admin- 
istration. More  needs  to  be  done. 

The  dedication  of  Chief  Justice  Burger, 
the  Congress,  the  States,  and  individual 
Jurists  and  lawyers  to  such  reform  can 
bring  our  legal  processes  up  to  date  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  justice  In  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  most  beneficial  and  lasting 
changes  in  our  society  are  those  centered 
around  lawmaking  and  law  appUcation. 
The  late  Justice  Frankfurter  once  said: 

It  la  the  legal  profeaslon  beyond  any  other 
calling  that  ia  concerned  with  thoee  estab- 
lishments, those  processes,  those  criteria. 
those  appeals  to  reason  and  right,  which  have 
bad  a  dominant  share  In  begetting  a  clvlllaed 
society. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  has 
shovm  us  that  societies  must  rely  both  cm 
individual  self -discipline  and  the  disci- 
pline of  law  if  they  are  to  cohere,  to 
function  and  to  adapt  to  change  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

To  the  extent  that  Individual  self -dis- 
cipline loses  its  effectiveness  In  society, 
the  discipline  of  the  law  must  becKxne 
more  harsh  and  more  pervasive,  and  the 
conmionly  imderstood  standards  of  be- 
havior must  then  be  made  into  laws  gov- 
erning behavior,  if  the  society  Is  to  sur- 
vive. 

The  great  questions  faced  by  the  law 
today — civil  Uberties  and  Individual  free- 
dom, censorship,  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy, among  others— Illustrate  the 
challenge  society  faces  to  encourage  self  • 
discipline  so  that  standards  of  behavior 
need  not  all  be  enforced  by  laws  of  be- 
havior. 

The  duty  of  makers  and  Interpreters 
of  law,  therefore,  is  to  preserve  those 
commonly  understood  standards  of  de- 
cency and  conduct  In  society  by  encour- 
aging individual  citizens  to  mflintain  in- 
ternal standards,  while  insuring  that  no 
man's  activities  compromise  another's 
freedom. 

The  great  success  of  the  law  In  Amer- 
ica, faced  with  a  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion of  many  heritages,  has  been  the  in- 
corporation of  widely  held  standards  In- 
to widely  obeyed  laws  that  do  not  com- 
promise Individual  freedom  but  also  do 
not  allow  individual  Ucense. 

Sadly,  however,  the  golden  rules  of  our 
society  are  tarnished  by  our  seeming  In- 
ability as  parents,  teachers,  and  leaders 
of  society  to  promote  the  development 
of  Internal  self -discipline,  and  the  result- 
ing failure  of  some  segments  of  society 
to  foresee  the  inevitable  results,  in  harsh- 
er laws  and  Inhibition  of  freedoms,  of 
this  loss  of  self -discipline. 

The  temptation  facing  society  is  then 
to  legislate  that  which  has  not  been 
taught,  to  ccmtrol  those  who  cannot  con- 
trol themselves,  to  punish  those  whose 
self-restraining  faculties  have  been  ar- 
rested In  childhood,  and  thereby  to  com- 
promise everyone's  freedom. 

The  law  Is  the  basis  for  the  life  of  so- 
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clety;  it  reflects  what  society  has  been 
and  is.  and  yet  it  is  also  the  tool  of  chiinge 
in  society.  The  law  is  more  than  a  Con- 
venience, therefore,  but  It  Is  always  In 
peril  of  becoming  a  convenience  for  eon- 
trol  of  those  who  will  not  abide  by  the 
standards  of  reasonable  men  and  women. 

I  trust  that  on  Law  Day  1971  the  mak- 
ers, users,  and  interpreters  of  law  are 
aware  of  the  duty  they  have  to  encour- 
age all  elements  of  society  to  disripftlne 
their  own  b^iavlor,  and  to  avoid  the  un- 
fortunate road  which  wHl  lead  to  t*ore 
and  more  laws  re^xilating  all  huaaan 
endeavor. 

No  society  can  survive  without  the 
proper  balance  between  individual  self- 
disclpUne  and  leeal  discipline,  and  our 
constant  task  is  to  find  the  right  road  to 
change  through  both  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  reason  of  the  individiud. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  the 
1st  day  of  May  of  each  year  ts  ddsig- 
nated  as  Law  Day  XJ3A,  It  is  set  aeide 
as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by  the 
American  people  in  appreciation  of  t|ieir 
libertteB  and  the  reafOrmation  of  tbeir 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  Am^fca; 
of  tbelr  rededication  to  the  ideaU  of 
equality  and  Justice  under  law  in  ^eii 
relations  with  each  other  as  well  as  With 
other  nations:  and  for  the  cultivatioti  of 
that  respect  for  law  that  Is  so  vital  to  the 
democratic  way  of  Ufe. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Law  Deiy  is 
especially  appropriate  because  of  the  cur- 
rent waves  of  dissent,  demonstrattons. 
and  disturbances..  The  theme  is  "Clian- 
nel  Change  Through  Law  and  Reason." 

Protest  has  brought  a  new  dimension 
to  change  in  our  country.  But  protest, 
violent  dissent,  and  wild  demonsiratlons 
accomplish  little  if  anything.  For  pextna- 
nent  and  meaningful  change,  new  think- 
ing still  needs  new  laws. 

The  final  test  of  thinking  and  &ew 
ideas  is  not  how  people  react  to  a  deoion- 
stratlon.  but  how  they  react  to  a  bal- 
lot The  final  test  of  change  rests  iiw  the 
vote  of  the  people.  Votes  elect  oouaeil- 
m^n,  state  legi^tors.  U.S.  Representa- 
tives and  Senators.  Without  law,  there 
can  be  no  meaningful  change.  Tlie  soqiety 
of  which  ail  are  membefs  Is  sidiject  to 
strong  and  continuous  forces  of  chaiige. 
and  one  should  remonber  that  law  rep- 
reemts  the  best  thinking  and  insists  up- 
on order.  Without  law  there  would  b^  no 
constructive  change,  no  freedom,  no  jus- 
tice, and  DO  equality. 

Law  is  the  rule  of  rii^t,  not  might.  It 
allows  all  to  live  their  lives  in  freedom 
and  in  dignity  and  everyone  should  oeal- 
Ize  and  fully  appreciate  the  fact  thab  un- 
less the  rule  of  law  is  maintained,  tliese 
rights  would  <piickly  perish.  Dtaotrdi- 
ence  to  law  is  the  great  destroyer  o|  all 
rights  and  oi  democratic  inctitutlon&  No 
matter  what  the  goal,  an  orderly  sm^tety 
cannot  possibly  exist  if  each  individual 
may  determine  for  himself  which  laws 
he  is  going  to  obey  and  which  he  is  not. 

When  one  mentkms  "rights,"  one 
should  know  that  tbase  "rights"  also  in- 
vcdve  "duties."  Violence,  as  a  deliberate 
form  of  social  protest,  is  aelf-defeattaog. 
To  try  to  redress  long-suffering  galev- 
aiKes  by  resort  to  guns  and  mol^tov 
cocktails  Is  a  moral  perrerslon  an|  in 


the  long-run  will  stirely  destroy  the  al- 
ready existing  rights  that  protect  the 
very  same  people  who  engage  in  riots. 
There  can  be  no  real  freedom  in  the  ab- 
sence of  law  and  order. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  present 
society  reflects  the  current  mores  of  the 
people  and  that  the  law  is  the  result  of 
legislation  enacted  by  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  town, 
county,  and  city  councils,  in  the  State 
legislatures,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  basic  charters  of  the 
law  are  the  50  State  constitutions  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  provide  giiidelines  for  effect- 
ing changes  in  the  law.  The  law,  which 
operates  through  legislative  and  elec- 
tive processes  established  by  society,  is 
not  static  but  flexible  and  continually 
evolving  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing 
society.  If  changes  are  needed,  they  can 
be  brought  about  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
way;  in  fact  it  is  the  only  way. 

The  1971  Law  Day  UJ3.A.  thane 
"Channel  Change  Through  Law  and  Rea- 
son" is  a  day  to  remonber  and  observe 
every  day  of  the  year. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  Day 
over  the  past  few  years  has  increasingly 
become  a  platform  upon  which  those  who 
opt  for  collectivism  at  all  costs  mount 
their  offensives  against  our  society.  It 
has  beat  preempted  and  turned  into  a 
day  that  celebrates  the  role  of  the  mass 
rather  than  the  rule  of  law.  In  recent 
years,  an  attempt  has  been  mounted 
within  western  society  to  counter  this 
message  with  another — that  of  the  love 
and  respect  of  our  society  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
Such  an  attempt  is  to  be  lauded.  Yet  it 
must  also  be  made  more  meaningful.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  just  this. 

In  America,  every  citizen  has  certain 
rights.  These  are  not  negotiable.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  bent  out  of  shape  to  suit  the 
convmience  of  the  privileged.  Above  all, 
they  must  be  made  meaningful  for  the 
dispossessed,  who  increasingly  have  come 
to  beUeve  that  laws  are  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  privileged  rather  than  the 
upOf  ting  of  the  poor. 

We  must  celebrate  Law  Day  by  deter- 
mining to  make  our  system  of  justice, 
from  top  to  bottom,  more  re^Mnsive  to 
the  requirements  of  those  who  look  to  it 
for  redress  of  grievances. 

Yet.  our  courts  are  in  desperate  need 
of  reform.  Traffic,  juvenile,  divorce,  pro- 
bate, and  criminal  courts  are  groaning 
under  caseloads  that  would  make  judges 
and  lawyers  of  past  eras  Mench. 

Our  prison  system  has  turned  into  a 
massive,  ongoing  scandal  In  all  truth, 
it  can  be  said  that  postgraduate  educa- 
tion in  dimlnal  behavior  takes  place  in 
our  prison  system  more  often  than  does 
rehaMlitation. 

Too  often  the  poor  man  must  enter 
prison  because  he  cannot  afford  an  ap- 
propriate attorney.  Our  bail  system  is  in 
desperate  need  of  reform  and  house- 
cleaning. 

We  boast  to  the  world  of  our  system 
of  law  and  justice,  yet  simultaneously 
tolerata  such  conditions,  which  are  rap- 
idly turning  into  one  of  the  shames  of 
our  society. 

If  we  are  to  raise  the  rule  of  law  abov« 


rule  of  the  mob,  it  ia  vital  that  we  live 
the  spirit  of  Law  Day  year  round,  rather 
than  merely  celebrate  it  in  speech  and 
storr  once  a  year.  It  is  because  of  this 
feeling  that  I  fervently  celebrate  this  day 
and  call  attention  to  this  vital  concern. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  to  partici- 
pate this  past  weekend  in  an  inter— Ung 
Law  Day  program. 

The  Philadelphia  Bar  Associaticn 
sponsored  six  town  meetings  throughout 
the  city  at  which  panelists,  usually  ia 
public  life,  particips^  in  question-aod- 
answer  dialogs  with  dtlzens.  I  partici- 
pated in  one  such  meeting  in  my  own 
northeast  Philadelphia  district  and  it  was 
a  lively  and  useful  evening. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Philadeljdiis 
Bar  Associaticm  for  ttiis  excellent  iHt>- 
gram. 

I  include  my  remarks  on  that  occasion: 


Statxmxnt  or  Conoucssjcak  Joshua  ] 

Law  Day,  ai  orlgiiially  conceived  In  1BS8, 
has  among  ita  many  purpooes  tbe  aim  of 
fostering  respect  for  the  Uw  and  an  under- 
standing of  Ite  eeiwntlal  place  In  ^^rrtr*^ 
life,  and  encouraging  eitfann  support  for  lav 
observance  and  law  enforcement. 

Tbe  tbeme  c4  this  year'a  otiaervanoe  la  tbe 
cnannelUng  of  change  tlirough  law  and  rea- 
son. I  cannot  think  of  a  topic  more  relevant 
to  the  United  Statee  today,  for  we  are  pr«e- 
ently  living  In  a  time  of  political  divlalan, 
and  social  unrest.  I  am  not  one  at  those  who 
claim  we  are  Uvlng  in  a  sick  loclety,  bat 
neither  can  I  eecsps  the  reallEatlaa  that  we 
aU  would  welcome  a  return  of  the  peaee  and 
tranquility  which  haa  charaeterlaed  this  s^ 
tion  In  the  past,  and  which  now,  for  many 
among  ua,  la  no  more  than  a  fond  dream  at  a 
cherished  memory. 

The  history  of  our  nation  U  tliat  of  llvriy 
and  vital  progreaa.  The  life  of  a  nation  U 
like  the  life  of  man,  a  continuing  cycle  of 
experiences,  of  new  challengea  encoanterwl 
and  conquered.  There  are  Umea  when  we 
may  baak  In  tranquility,  In  the  glory  of  a 
fresh  triumph;  there  are  oCtter  times  when 
we  must  summon  our  strength  and  courage 
ahd  meet  problems  which  may  seem  insur- 
mountable. Such  la  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Bom  In  rwvolatlon,  this  country  pro- 
duced the  greatest  Constitution  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  tt  fuiflUsd  a  manlfMt 
destiny  by  stretching  the  Amerlean  clvlllst- 
tlon  acrosB  the  continent,  only  to  have  the 
country  torn  apart  by  a  tragic  civil  war.  Once 
reunited,  our  nation  forged  Ita  own  Industrial 
revolution,  taking  its  place  among  the  tman- 
clal  leaders  of  the  world.  Again,  this  progreai 
was  interrupted  by  war — World  War  I  and 
then  World  War  n,  between  which  Inter- 
vened a  world-wide  economic  depression,  bat 
the  rebuilding  process  has  produced  more 
technological  advances  than  that  produced 
by  the  wbote  prerlous  history  of  man  kind. 
These  advances  Include  a  poUo  jtrerentlon 
vaccine,  the  harnessing  of  the  atom,  and 
American  footprints  on  the  moon. 

But  again,  triumphs  have  a  way  of  be- 
coming overshadowed  by  new  problems.  At 
this  time,  we,  as  Americans,  face  many  bartfi 
reaUtles:  a  war  on  the  other  aide  of  tbs 
world,  which  seems  at  tlmsB  to  have  no  end 
m  sight;  great  cities  Uks  Philadelphia,  which 
are  testering  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy;  1b* 
creasing  Incldeivce  of  crime:  consumer  prices 
which  continue  to  rise;  and  a  general  feel- 
ing of  discontent  among  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, of  erery  walk  of  life,  every  race,  and 
every  political  persuasion.  These  are  ■ItoS' 
tlona  which  now  cry  out  for  change. 

Tec  I  must  repeat.  I  hear  no  death  knell 
for  tbs  future  of  tbs  ^w*****^"  dsmocfstle 
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uperlment.  Our  nation  lives  because  our 
Ocostltutlon  and  our  laws  are  living  doou- 
laants. 

law  Is  a  tool,  a  delicate  Instnmient  that 
a0rer  weturs  out  through  use.  The  TTnlted 
States  has  always  relied  upon  the  rule  of  law 
to  Mhleve  the  basic  goals  at  society — Insuring 
IMraony  In  the  dealings  of  man  vtrlth  his 
(ovemment  and  his  fellow  man.  Several 
objectives,  which  may  be  realised  under  the 
rule  at  Uw,  are  suggested  by  the  Constltu- 
tt(m:  equal  protection  and  equal  justice, 
freedom  from  arbitrary  search  or  arrest,  equal 
edDcatlon  and  economic  opportunity,  a  voice 
m  free  elections,  private  ownership  of  prop- 
trty.  free  speech,  press,  and  assembly,  free- 
tan  of  worship,  and  the  right  to  legal  counsel 
tad  a  prompt  trial  If  acciised  of  a  crime,  to 
name  just  a  few.  In  addition,  the  judicial  sys- 
tem provides  the  apparatus  for  peacefully 
resolving  disputes  between  mdlvlduals  m 
society.  When  a  man  has  a  dispute  with  his 
neighbor,  or  his  automobile  mechanic,  or  his 
business  customer  which  cannot  be  resolved 
by  discussion,  he  has  resort  to  ttie  courts. 
Inatead  of  to  violent  measures. 

This  Is  how  law  works  during  ttmae  when 
aodsty  is  stable. 

But  such  thnee  of  stability  can  be  subject 
to  Interruptions.  All  of  life  is  clumgeable. 
and  the  law  must,  and  does,  respond  to  tbat 
diallenge. 

If  we  are  to  glorify  the  law  as  being  the 
proper  Instrument  of  change  in  our  society — 
as  opposed  to  bombs,  molotov  cocktails,  and 
rlotbig  in  the  streets,  we  must  show  how  the 
law  has  brought  about  change  In  our  demo- 
crstic  system.  The  young  provide  one  ex- 
ample. 

The  eighteen-year-old  vote  is  an  idea 
wboee  time  has  come.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  among  the  Oongreasional  sponsors  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  which  will 
gtre  IB,  18,  and  ao-year-olds  the  right  to  vote. 
This  amendment  has  passed  both  houses  of 
the  Congress  and  before  It  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land  it  must  be  ratified  by  38  Statee. 
On  Tuesday,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate 
approved  the  amendment  and  the  State  of 
ftnnsylvanla  became  the  2SDd  State  to  so 
ratify  it.  The  State  House  of  Representatives 
kad  passed  tlie  amendment  earlier,  cnsarly 
the  asth  Amendment  to  the  Oai«tltutlon 
will  soon  became  law — only  16  more  statee 
need  to  ratify  It 

IhlB  Is  but  one  example.  I  ootild  cite  many 
mote;  the  growth  of  oonsxmier-orlented  leg- 
idstlon;  the  drive  toward  more  oomplete 
hMlth  care;  and  even  reform  in  t&e  Coagreoa 
gelf  which  makes  the  law.  In  this  Com- 
giMS,  most  votes  are  now  recorded  rather 
tkaa  cast  anonymously  through  the  instru- 
aaot  of  the  teller  vote  as  was  practloe  since 
the  first  days  of  the  Republic.  We  in  the  last 
Orapese  passed  the  Legislative  Reform  Act. 
Bsny  of  which  features  I  sponsored,  making 
•le  people's  legtelatore  more  reeponMv«  to 
tte  people. 

Kit  I  detect  an  Impatience  with  Xb»  law; 
■■■y  say  that  change  through  law  takes  too 
MOg.  This  has  become  the  age  of  the  NOW 
meiaUon.  But  to  those  people  I  say.  "We 
m  are  Impatient,  but  In  changing  the  law 
we  must  not  destroy  It  nor  the  society  which 
It  has  governed  so  well." 

Tou  have  been  tOM  before  that  we  are"  a 
«>»*«  governed  by  law,  not  my  men.  Men 
«aty  sdmlntster  the  law.  American  law  M 
™*ted  in  the  trsdltioBs  of  the  lengjl^h 
""jnnnnp  law  and  goes  back  a  tJtkoiisaxMl  yean. 
^fl  the  laws  we  make  today  future  genetra- 
ttons  must  live  with.  So  changee  aometlmee 
oMDs  about  slowly  heeause  tbere  Is  this  oen- 
*wlty;  this  debt  to  the  past  and  this  obbga- 
uon  to  the  futiire.  But  as  sodety  changes, 
u  this  nation  changes,  so  do  its  laws.  The 
"•■ha  Bvlng  body,  gfowtog  and  diangtng 
MM  remaining  relevant— just  as  the  best  of 
BsBiaa  betngs  grow  and  change  and  adapt, 
th?^  *"  *  ^^*  country.  These  changas  to 
"»•  law  through  open  and  democratic  proc- 


esses must  taks  tlms  when  the  opinions 
and  needs  of  more  than  aoo  mliHon  people 
demand  careful  consideration.  I  can  only 
repeat  the  words  of  the  great  Supreme  Court 
JTistlce  Benjamin  CardoBo;  "Justice  is  not  to 
be  taken  by  storm.  She  is  to  be  wooed  by 
slow  advances." 

In  urging  that  we  channel  change  through 
law  and  reesoo.  I  would  stress  the  mato 
objectives  of  Law  Day.  Tlie  first  la  to  advance 
equality  and  justice  imder  law;  the  second  Is 
to  encourage  citizen  support  of  law  observ- 
ance and  law  enforcement;  and  the  third  1b 
to  foster  reepect  for  law  and  understanding 
of  Its  eseential  place  In  Amerlean  life.  In 
doing  so,  I  feel  that  it  is  neoeesary  to  drive 
home  to  all  of  IB  as  individuals  what  our 
reeponslblllUee  ars  as  tnt  cltizaiH.  I  urge 
that  we  all  obey  and  reepect  the  law.  be  in- 
formed on  Issues  of  government  and  com- 
munity welfare,  serve  and  defend  the  na- 
tion, assist  agencies  of  law  enforcement,  prac- 
tice and  teach  the  principles  of  good  oltlaen- 
ship  In  the  hcnne  and  elsewhere,  and  finally, 
respect  the  rights  of  others.  That  U  the  basis 
for  all  law. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  is 
a  double-edged  sword.  In  theory  It  Is 
wielded  by  a  blindfolded  lady,  and  cuts 
equally  all  who  transgress  Its  path.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  become  acutely 
aware  of  how  wide  is  the  gap  between 
theory  and  reality. 

We  Americans  are  the  world's  greatest 
imagemakers.  Fourth  of  July  rhetoric  Is 
our  specialty,  particularly  In  government. 
But  reality  is  not  fooled  by  pious  public 
posturing,  and  some  realities  have  be- 
come so  obvious  that  even  the  expert 
rhetoricians  of  the  Congress  can  no  long- 
er Ignore  them. 

Too  often  we  employ  solenm-sounding 
phrases  like  law  and  order  In  a  perverse 
fashion.  We  act  as  though  they  embody 
fundamental  truths  while  In  fact  we 
use  them,  or  permit  them  to  be  used,  to 
justify  fundamental  inequities. 

In  an  Ideal  worid,  the  blindfold  over 
the  eyes  of  Justice  would  Insure  even- 
handed  treatment  of  all  before  the  law. 
In  reality,  the  blindfold  permits  Justice 
to  disclaim  responsibility  for  those  who 
intervene  to  whisk  the  favored  few  to 
safety  out  of  the  sword's  path  and  substi- 
tute in  their  place  others  who  are  unable 
to  flee.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  charade  and  to  remove  the 
blindfold  in  order  that  the  law  may  see 
the  obscenities  that  are  done  in  her 
name. 

It  seems  incredible  that  there  are  still 
those  in  the  legal  profession  and  in  the 
Qovemment  who  balk  at  giving  the  poor 
and  the  powerless  equal  access  to  the 
legal  system  which  has  long  been  the 
province  of  the  propertied  and  the  pow- 
erful. The  concept  of  the  private  right  of 
action  has  been  challenged  from  Proth- 
ingham  through  recent  poUution  cases, 
but  it  is  increasingly  understood  that  en- 
forcement caimot  be  restricted  to  prose- 
cutions by  the  State;  for  the  nature  of 
our  political  system  makes  it  inevitable 
that  selective  enforcement  will  be  the 
result  This  has  been  evident  in  the  lack 
of  official  Kiforcement  of  longstancUng 
civil  rights  laws  and  antipollution  stat- 
utes. 

Class  actions  oflm*  another  example  of 
how  nervous  the  legal  orstem  turns  when 
a  group  of  previously  powerless  people 
attempt  to  make  use  of  the  legal  process 
on  their  own  behalf,  seeking  to  become 


the  hunters  Instead  of  always  the  hunted. 
All  kinds  of  groups  have  discovered  the 
equalizing  power  of  the  class  action — 
consiuners,  tensoits,  welfare  recipients, 
and  taxpayers.  Instead  of  welcoming 
this  device  as  an  Imjxntant  solution  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  make  the  law 
equally  available  to  unequal  social  forces, 
the  Government  frequently  has  sought 
to  restrict  its  use.  The  class  action  pro- 
visions contained  In  several  consumer 
bills  in  Congress  are  expected  to  be  the 
most  controver^al  and  vulnearable 
aspects  of  those  bills.  It  was  largely  the 
successful  invocation  of  class  action 
suits  on  behalf  of  the  nffal  poor  of  CaU- 
fomia  that  caused  Oovemor  Reagan  to 
attempt  to  kill  California  rural  legal  as- 
sistance, one  of  the  most  progressive  of 
OEO's  legal  services  programs.  More 
generally,  it  has  been  the  success  of 
uppity  l^;al  services  lawyers  around  the 
country  which  has  made  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  a  political  liability  to  the 
current  administration.  As  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession.  I  would  hope  that 
succesful  application  of  the  legal  system 
to  vindicate  the  r\eMe.  of  the  poor  could 
expect  a  better  reward  than  "regionaliza- 
tlon"  of  the  program. 

I  am  aU  for  changes  through  law  and 
reason.  But  it  ts  hard  to  see  how  it  serves 
either  law  or  reason  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent legal  services  corporation  which 
is  prohibited  from  bringing  legal  actions 
on  behalf  of  aggrieved  dtlaehs  against 
their  State  or  local  governments,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  undisputed  fact 
that  M  percent  <A  the  poor's  problems 
arise  from  di£Bculties  in  dealing  \(ith 
government  at  various  levels.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  such  a 
restriction  will  be  vigorously  pressed 
when  Congress  debates  legislation  estab' 
lishing  a  legal  services  corporation. 

If  channeling  change  through  law  and 
reason  means  doing  so  only  when  the  end 
result  is  acceptable  to  oertcdn  classes  ot 
.society,  thai  I  fear  that  great  numbers 
of  people  will  understandably  choose  to 
change  the  chaimel  and  ignore  both  law 
Euad  reas(Hi,  as  those  conmiodltles  are 
defined  and  used  by  their  oppressors. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  construc- 
tive change  must  be  charmeled  through 
law  and  reason.  I  only  wish  that  some 
of  the  people  who  use  those  words  so 
glibly  would  get  out  of  the  way  and  let 
law  and  reason  prevail. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr,  CoucAN)  and  my  other  dlAUn- 
gulshed  colleagues  In  commemorating 
Law  Day. 

North  Dakota  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  has 
also  Joined  in  this  annual  observance.  I 
would  Uke  to  insert  his  proclamation  at 
this  p<^t  in  ttie  Rsoobo: 

PaOCLAlCAnOM 

Whereas,  VtM  United  States  is  today  a  rich, 
prospevous  nation.  Its  cltusens  have  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  freedom  made  pos- 
sible only  through  the  nile  of  law.  Our  fore- 
fathers realised  this  Important  fact  and 
through  their  i^rserverance  and  love  of 
country  bequeattisd  this  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  us  for  our  well  being; 

Whereas,  our  nation  is  fseed  with  great 
ehallehjses.  Thsiw  cbaUenges  oan  be  faced  and 
overeorae  fOr  the  benefit  of  aU.  T)M\r  soiu- 
Oon  anst  eoxae  through  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  law.  Without  law,  and  use  of  legal 
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proce6s«e,  non«  of  tbeae  problems  ca«i  b« 
satisfactorily  met.  A  nation  wltbout  ujw  U 
a  nation  wltbout  Individual  freedom  or 
liberty; 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  have  desl^ated  Saturday, 
May  1.  as  Law  Day  USA  In  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  our  legal  heritage.  This  tour- 
teenth  annual  obeervance  of  Law  Day  ^Ben 
every  citizen  a  timely  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  the  rale  of  law  and  its  Importance  la  our 
dally  lives.  It  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  responsible  citizenship  by  Word 
and  action,  to  show  our  respect  for  rulings 
of  o\a  courts,  to  assist  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  performing  their  responslbllltlw,  to 
reaolve  grievances  through  law.  and  t4  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others; 

The  theme  for  the  1071  observance  of  Law 
Day  USA  on  May  1  Is:  "Channel  Cbjange 
Through  Law  and  Reason."  | 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Ouy.  O^ver- 
nor  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  hereby 
designate  Saturday.  May  I.  1971,  as  "Law* Day 
USA"  and  call  upon  all  cltixens  to  Join  In  its 
observance  through  appropriate  ceremonlee, 
programs  and  educational  activities,  I  fspe- 
elaUy  urge  schools,  churches,  the  courts,  civic 
and  service  ohiba,  business  organizations,  and 
the  public  information  media  to  participate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Law  Day  seeks  to  re^g- 
nine  the  importance  and  urgency  of  re- 
solving grievances  and  inequities  through 
orderly  and  lawful  means — throu^i  the 
courts.  legislatures,  and  the  Cangresi. 

I  would  like  to  direct  attention  toione 
area  of  the  law  that  has  been  neeleetM— 
that  of  correctlODS.  Correctians  Is  the 
part  of  criminal  Jusflbe  that  Amerleans 
see  the  least  of  and  kilVw  the  least  about. 
This  is  because  we  ha^e  been  conteilt  to 
keep  the  most  troubleeome  membeiv  of 
our  society  out  of  sisht.  < 

To  ignore  the  failures  of  oar  ooifec- 
tional  system  is  Irresponsible  as  well  as 
ill  advised.  A  substantial  percentage  of 
today's  offenders  have  become  recidivists. 
Simply  stated,  our  correctional  insttta- 
tlons  do  not  correct.  If  we  could  restore 
all,  or  even  most,  offenders  to  the  com- 
munity as  respoDslble  citizens,  America's 
crime  rate  would  drop  significantly. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  meet 
here  in  the  Congress,  which  is  the  very 
heart  of  lawmaking  In  America,  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  take  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  this  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can life — the  law  itself. 

It  Is  awesome  to  think  of  the  Unn- 
dreds.  even  thousands,  of  years  through 
which  the  body  of  law  has  developed  to 
its  present  form.  Those  years  have  leen 
filled  with  the  names  of  many  great  |nen 
who  sought  to  improve  the  rules  uAder 
which  their  fellow  men  lived.  These  |nen 
sought  not  only  to  define  the  law,  but 
also  to  improve  it.  We  in  America  Uve 
under  the  sjrstem  that  is  the  result  of  all 
of  these  years  of  improvement,  but  we 
should  not  consider  our  presait  system 
to  be  the  end  of  the  line.  To  be  effeotive 
a  system  of  law  must  meet  certain  essen- 
tial stondards.  It  must  be  readily  avail- 
able to  all  of  the  citizens,  and  it  qtust 
treat  them  all  with  equaUtjr.  It  must  also 
be  adaptable  to  change  and  provide  the 
means  to  execute  these  changes. 

Our  Pledge  of  AUeglimce  ends 
the  words  "freedom  |md  Justice  for 
It  is  our  duty  as  Americans  and  Mem|>ers 
of  Congress  to  see  that  the  law  lives  up 
to  that  pledge.  We  see  in  our  work  etery 
^  here  ta  ttie  House  how  oor  systai|i  at 


law  Is  subject  to  change  as  the  needs  of 
our  people  chimge.  It  Is  our  duty  as 
representatives  of  the  people  to  see  that 
changes  are  made  when  they  are  needed, 
because  we  represent  the  means  under 
our  system  of  law  for  this  purpose. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  have  been  close  to  the 
law  most  of  my  life.  I  have  seen  it  pro- 
tect our  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike.  In 
commemorating  Law  Day.  UJB.A..  I 
think  it  is  fitting  that  we  honor  our  sjrs- 
tem  of  law  for  we  should  be  proud  of  it. 
In  the  last  analysis,  however,  we  should 
remember  one  final  point.  A  legal  system 
is  only  as  good  as  the  people  it  serves. 
Unless  we  all  work  to  see  that  it  serves 
all  citizens  Justly  and  equally,  we  can 
expect  the  law  to  be  no  more  than  empty 
words.  Unless  we  obey  it,  even  while  we 
seek  to  change  it.  we  cannot  expect  oth- 
ers to  respect  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
Law  E>ay  theme,  "Channel  Change 
Through  Law  and  Reason,"  pretty  well 
summarizes  the  essential  place  of  law  in 
American  Ufe. 

In  1816.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  archi- 
tect of  individual  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try said: 

I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  fre- 
quent and  untried  changes  In  laws  and  con- 
stitutions. .  .  .  But  I  know  also  that  laws 
and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  progress  of  the  biunan  mind. 

And  so  it  must  be. 

We  must  and  will  have  change  as  dis- 
coveries are  made  and  new  truths  are 
uncovered.  But,  such  change  must  come 
through  the  orderly  and  reasoned  ad- 
vance of  our  laws. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this  observance 
of  lAwDay  1971. 

In  1944.  speaking  at  I  Am  an  Ameri- 
can Day  ceremonies  in  New  York,  suid 
referring  to  another  war.  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  closed  a  brief  but  moving  ad- 
dress with  these  words : 

And  now  in  that  spirit,  that  spirit  of  an 
America  which  has  never  been,  and  which 
may  never  be;  n.«»y,  which  never  will  be  ex- 
cept as  the  conscience  and  courage  of  Ameri- 
cans create  it:  yet  in  the  spirit  of  that 
America  which  lies  hidden  In  some  form  in 
the  aspirations  of  us  all;  in  the  si^rlt  of 
that  America  for  which  our  young  men  are 
at  this  toDment  fighting  and  dying;  in  that 
spirit  of  liberty  and  of  America  I  ask  you  to 
rise  and  with  me  pledge  our  faith  in  the 
glorious   destiny   of  cur   beloved   country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  not  only 
the  NatitHi's  lawmakers,  but  also  the 
thousands  of  young  war  protestors  who 
are  in  the  Nation's  Capital  today,  ought 
to  pledge,  as  In  the  words  of  the  eminent 
Jurist,  "our  faith  tn  the  glorious  destiny 
of  our  l)eloved  coxmtry." 

Inherent  in  that  faith  is  the  proposi- 
tion that  ours  is  a  democratic  society  in 
which  rule  of  law  is  preeminent.  Some 
may  find  it  difHcult,  in  view  of  today's 
exorbitant  cost  in  combating  crime,  to 
b^eve  that  rale  of  law  is  predominant, 
even  if,  concededly.  it  is  preeminent.  It 
is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1971  reached  the  billion-dollar  mark  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  in  1972  Federal 
aid  to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
will  approach  the  |700  mllll<»i  mark. 


In  the  10-year  period  from  1960  to  1969 
our  national  population  increased  by 
some  13  percent,  but  the  crime  rate  in- 
creased by  the  horrendous  rate  of  120 
percent.  What  is  perhaps  most  disturbing 
about  this  picture  of  apparent  lawless- 
ness is  the  continued  rise,  according  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  of 
the  crime  rate  in  1970. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  in  order  to 
reduce  the  national  crime  rate  we  must 
seek  out  the  root  causes  of  crime.  C6m- 
bating  crime  with  ever -increasing  sums 
of  money  for  law  enforcement  alone  is 
not  enough.  We  must  continue  to  find 
lasting  solutions  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  poverty,  which  in  turn 
breeds  crime.  We  must  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  impoverished  Americans  to 
lead  them  and  Uieir  children  away  from 
crime.  We  must  provide  more  and  better 
opportunities  for  ghetto  children,  not 
only  those  who  are  in  school  but  also 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
not  in  school,  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. Hunger  and  deprivation  are  indeed 
the  worst  enemies  of  law  and  order. 

As  we  ask  our  fellow  Americans  on  this 
Law  Day  1971  to  renew  Judge  Learned 
Hand's  pledge  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  we  of  the  Congress  ought  to 
join  in  the  further  pledge:  That  we  shall 
commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of  accel- 
erating the  coming  of  the  day  when  rule 
of  law  not  only  will  he  preeminent,  but 
when  it  will  also  be  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominant in  this  great  Nation  of  oui-s. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of  the 
past  two  weeks  have  once  again  chal- 
lenged the  "rule  of  law"  in  American  so- 
ciety. 

Since  we  are  today  commemorating 
Law  Day  and  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a 
Republic  founded  on  law  and  under  a 
syst«n  of  ordered  liberty,  it  is  propitious 
to  discuss  what  is  legitimate  dissent  in  a 
free  and  open  society. 

"Civil  disobedience"  is  the  open,  wilfull 
breaking,  by  an  individual  or  group,  of 
a  law  which  that  individual  or  group  be- 
lieves to  be  unfiUr  or  unjust  with  a  view 
toward  effecting  its  change,  or  the  com- 
mitting of  a  similarly  imlawful  act  in 
order  to  influence  government  policy. 
Dissent  and  protest,  aa  the  other  hand, 
arc  both  lawful  means  of  disagreement. 
"Dissent"  is  the  legal  expression  of  one's 
disagreement  with  a  generally  prevailing 
c^jinion,  usually  by  means  of  the  spoken 
or  written  word.  "Protest"  is  the  legal  ex- 
pres^on  of  objection,  disapproval  or  op- 
position, more  often  in  the  form  of  some 
type  of  action.  Only  when  a  dissenter  or 
protestor  ceases  to  act  within  the  law 
does  he  become  civilly  disobedient. 

No  violation  of  the  law  can  be  Justified, 
condoned  or  disregarded,  whatever  may 
be  the  motive  of  the  violation,  which  is 
in  Itself  a  crime;  which  threatens  the 
safety,  health,  or  well-being  of  other  citt- 
zena.  either  directly  or  by  Indirectly  In- 
citing disorder:  or  which  undermines  the 
restraining  influence  of  a  universal  re- 
spect for  the  law  by  encouraging  others 
to  violate  the  law. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  tills  regard,  once 

stated: 

There  is  no  grlevanoe  that  Ls  a  ftt  object  of 
redreas  by  mob  violence. 
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Similarly,  Justice  Frankfurter: 

If  a  man  can  be  allowed  to  determine  for 

himself  what  Is  law,  every  man  can.  This 

means  first,  chaos,  then  tyranny. 

The  courts,  which  are  the  principal 
protectors  of  individual  freedoms,  have 
themselves  been  attacked.  The  use  of  dis- 
ruptive tactics  by  the  defendants  and 
their  counsel  in  the  recent  "Chicago  7" 
trial  and  the  Black  Panther  trial  in  New 
York,  among  others,  to  obstruct  and 
sabotage  the  judicial  process  was  the 
most  shameful  episode  in  American  Judi- 
cial history.  The  action  of  the  defendants 
and  their  counsel  in  these  trials  was  di- 
rected at  the  judge  or  the  prosecutor  as 
symbols  or  representatives  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  and  was  undertaken  in  order 
to  sabotage  the  trial,  cause  imnecessary 
delay,  force  the  judge  or  prosecutor  to 
commit  reversible  errors,  or  direct  atten- 
tion from  the  true  issue  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  persor;s  Involved  in 
these  cases  and  in  some  of  the  street 
demonstrations  now  taking  place,  have 
circumvented  legitimate  forms  of  dissent 
and  protest.  Our  form  of  goverrunent 
includes  several  mechanisms  which  were 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  chang- 
ing our  laws  and  their  administration. 
These  include:  First,  legislation;  second, 
constitutional  amendment;  third,  the 
Initiative  process  which  enables  a  citizen 
to  have  the  question  of  whether  a  law 
should  be  passed — determined  by  popu- 
lar election;  fourth,  the  referendum  proc- 
ess which  enables  a  citizen  to  have  the 
question  of  whether  a  law  should  be 
repealed  determined  by  popular  election; 
.f^fth.  recall  process  which  enables  a 
citizen  to  have  the  question  of  whether  a 
Judge  or  elected  official  should  be  re- 
moved from  public  office — determined  by 
popular  election;  and,  sixth,  the  injunc- 
tion which  can  be  used  to  restrain  en- 
forcement of  an  invalid  or  an  improper 
activity. 

The  responsibility  for  maintaining 
order  in  society  rests  with  the  Individual. 
Every  citizen  must  take  It  upon  himself 
to  know  both  his  rights  and  obligations, 
and  exercise  them.  There  is  no  need  to 
go  outside  of  our  legal  system  to  effect 
change.  Our  form  of  government  can  be 
and  most  often  is  responsive;  but  the 
will  of  the  people  will  be  reflected  in  the 
actions  of  the  Goverrunent  only  if  the 
"will  of  the  people"  is  expressed.  Every 
citizen  must  not  only  honor  and  obey 
the  law,  but  also  inform  himself  about 
the  issues  facing  our  Government  and 
express  his  views  on  those  Issues  to  those 
holding  public  office. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  87th 
Congress  established  May  1  as  Law  Day 
in  1957.  Last  Saturday  marked  the  14th 
annual  cdebratlon  of  this  date  in  the  ob- 
servance and  recognition  of  the  rule  of 
law  in  our  society. 

Tba  resolution  establishing  Law  Day 
r8«da  as  follows: 

It  U  set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  oelebra- 
tlMi  by  the  American  people  in  appreciation 
«  their  liberties  and  the  affirmation  of  their 
toyslty  to  the  United  States  of  America:  of 
«w4r  rededication  to  the  Ideals  of  equality 
"d  Jai*ice  under  law  In  their  relations  with 
e«ch  other  as  well  as  with  other  nations; 
»nd  for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for 
w  which  Is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way 
<tf  Ufe. 


Today,  when  violence  roams  the  land. 
It  Is  well  to  remind  ourselves  frequently 
that  respect  for  the  law  is  vital  to  our 
way  of  life.  Our  Nation  is  and  always  has 
been  a  Govenunent  by  law  and  not  by 
men.  Hopefully  it  will  continue  to  be. 

The  Law  Day  theme  this  year  is 
"Channel  Change  Through  Law  and 
Reason."  I  believe  this  theme  is  particu- 
larly relevant  today  because  of  the  vio- 
lence and  disrespect  for  law  which  char- 
acterizes the  activities  of  many  who  are 
in  Washington  to  protest  the  war. 

The  goals  which  we  seek  through  Lew 
Day  celebrations  each  year  are  four  in 
number:  First — to  foster  respect  for  law 
and  understanding  of  its  essential  place 
in  American  life;  second — to  encourage 
citizen  support  of  law  observance  and 
law  enforcement;  third — to  advance 
quality  and  justice  under  law;  and 
fourth — to  point  i^  the  contrast  between 
freedom  under  the  law  In  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  tyraimy  and 
eiwlavement  under  totalitarian  govern- 
ments. 

It  would  be  easy  during  these  trying 
days  to  focus  upon  and  emphasize  the 
negative  aspect  of  the  law.  We  are  con- 
cerned Etbout  crime  and  violence  in  our 
metropolitan  areas.  We  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse 
and  addiction.  And,  we  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  threats 
to  our  environment. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  responsibility  of 
each  and  every  citizen  to  see  that  the 
laws  of  our  Nation  are  observed  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  force.  It  Is  also  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  work  toward  the 
alteration  of  laws  through  legal  processes 
and  procedures.  Opposition  and  dissent, 
as  they  have  been  practiced  on  Washing- 
ton streets  today,  are  not  the  legitimate 
ways  to  change  or  adjust  laws. 

One  of  tiie  privileges  available  to  all 
Americans — but  to  few  other  pec«>le 
throughout  the  world — is  the  ability, 
through  duly  dected  r^resentatives,  to 
bring  about  change  in  the  law.  This  right 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  overlotrfced 
by  those  who  seek  change  through  disre- 
spect, disregard  or  violent  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  our  land. 

A  public  servant  today  must  recognize 
the  problems  besetting  our  society  and 
work  with  dedication  toward  solving 
these  problems.  If  we  are  to  provide  these 
solutions,  we  must  work  within  the 
frameworic  of  the  law.  We  must,  to  adopt 
the  theme  of  this  year's  Law  Day.  seek  to 
channel  change  through  law  and  reason. 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. May  1,  the  Nation  celebrated  Law 
Day,  a  day  set  aside  every  year  for  Amer- 
icans to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
precepts  and  Ideals  of  law  and  justice. 

This  year,  and  this  week,  the  rule  of 
law  faces  serious  challenge.  In  Washing- 
ton, thousands  of  demonstrators  are  at- 
tempting to  disrupt  the  normal  flow  of 
Government  bushiess,  trying  to  close 
down  the  Goverrunent, 

The  protests  that  are  going  on  In 
Washington  this  week  are  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  hresponslble  and  self-de- 
structive demonstratlcm  that  casts  a  dark 
shallow  on  the  constitutianal  right  to 
"petltlan  the  Oovemment  ton  a  rsdress 
of  grtevances."     .... 


The  kinds  of  tactics  being  used  here 
this  week  make  a  mockery  of  a  sacred 
right  to  dissent.  They  are  out  of  line,  and 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

I  support  every  American's  constltu- 
tionsd  right  to  disagree  with  established 
policies.  We  should  not  fear  the  word 
"dissent,"  but  we  must  always  guard 
against  distorting  it,  either  by  violent 
demonstrations  or  by  blind  condemna- 
tion of  all  forms  of  protest. 

As  we  celebrate  Law  Day  this  year,  and 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  law  and  order  in 
its  best  sense,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  right  to  dissent  and  the  way 
we  choose  to  exercise  that  right.  Protests 
which  seek  only  to  demolish  the  old  or- 
der, with  no  thought  given  or  action 
pledged  to  the  construction  of  a  new  and 
better  one,  are  travesties  of  dissent. 

This  kind  of  protest  presents  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  right  of  dis- 
.sent.  for  in  breaking  down  law  and  order, 
it  invites  repression  and  it  infringes  on 
the  rights  of  others. 

That  kind  of  dissent  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  our  society;  it  will  merely 
add  to  them.  It  will  not  assist  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  often  agonizing 
task  of  making  national  policy:  it  will 
hinder  their  efforts. 

But  most  Importantly,  the  use  of  vio- 
lence In  protest  substitutes  confrontation 
for  negotiation,  discards  persuasion 
while  Inviting  alienation,  and  so  distorts 
issues  and  fedtngs  that  "dissent"  be- 
comes more  a  threat  than  a  right,  then 
possibly  not  a  right  at  all. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen,  because 
legitimate  dissent  is  too  Important  to  a 
free  society.  We  carmot  let  the  shouts  of 
rage  make  the  people  deaf  to  the  respon- 
sible voices  of  dissent. 

The  rlgjit  to  dissent  and  to  disagree  is 
the  essence  of  freedom,  but  the  respon- 
sibility to  abide  by  the  law  Is  both  the 
foundation  and  the  protector  of  our  free- 
dom. And  In  that  freedcnn,  our  strength 
and  our  greatness  and  our  future  lie. 

So  at  this  critical  time,  and  on  this  ap- 
propriate occasion,  let  us  resolve  that 
though  we  serve  no  man,  we  shall  serve 
the  law. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge,  whose  rep- 
utation was  one  of  being  a  man  of  few 
words,  neverthriess  spoke  eloquently  on 
this  subject  In  his  Inaugural  addiess  in 
1925.  His  words  are  most  appropriate 
still  today: 

In  a  repubUo.  the  first  rule  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  dtlzen  is  obedience  to  law.  Those 
who  want  their  rights  respected  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  ought  to  set  tbe 
example  themselves  of  observing  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law. 

'ntoge  who  disregard  Che  rules  of  society 
are  not  exhlbttlog  a  superior  InteUlgence,  are 
not  promoting  freedom  and  Independence, 
are  not  f«IIaiirlng  the  path  of  clvlllaation, 
but  are  displaying  the  traits  of  ignorance,  of 
servitude,  of  savagery,  and  treading  tbe  way  i 
that  leads  beck  to  the  Jungle. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
ben  of  one  of  the  world's  most  closely 
observed  lawmaking  bodies,  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  ponder  on  the  tuitional  ob- 
servance of  Law  Day  UJBA.,  and  thus,  I 
am  glad  to  pMtldpate  in  today's  special 
orders.  •' 

I  believe  ws  are  fortunate  to  be  living  > 
in  a  time  when  many  of  our  stAndards — 
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including  our  legal  system — are  undfcr 
fire  from  left,  right,  amd  center.  I  sty 
fortunate  because  we  rarely  take  time  to 
reexamine  all  we  believe  and  stand  for 
unless  our  beUefs  and  principles  are  chaS- 
langed  and  tested  for  valldll^. 

In  modem  society  there  is  no  vlaOle 
substitute  for  the  law.  Only  through  tbe 
orderly  prooesaes  of  law  can  Amerlc»n 
society  evolve  to  the  point  where  each  IC' 
dividual  can  develop  to  his  fullest  pot«i- 
tial  In  an  atmospere  free  of  mistrust  and 
hostility. 

History  bears  out  the  contention  thiat 
nothing  meaningful  and  durable  can  ^ 
accomplished  where  trust,  understand- 
ing, and  justice  are  not  the  guiding  priXi- 
clples.  A  legal  system  missing  those  art- 
tributes  is  Inevitably  self -destructive. 

We  all  realize  that  individuals  sacrl- 
floe  a  degree  of  liberty  every  ttme  a  ntw 
law  is  «iacted.  It  is  our  responsibility,  as 
the  highest  lawmaking  body  In  the  land, 
to  shape  our  wo^  bo  as  to  deemphaake 
the  loss  of  liberty  and  stress  the  Impor- 
tance of  redl8trlbutti«  liberty  so  thati  it 
holds  basically  tbe  same  meaning  fbr 
everyone.  Today  is  a  good  day  to  reaf- 
firm our  commltmbBOt  to  acoomidlshttis 
that  end. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  any 
healthy  society,  dlgerences  of  opinion 
will  InevltaUy  arise  over  the  proper  di- 
rection which  that  society  ^ould  foUow. 
In  order  for  a  lodety  to  ranain  healttty, 
it  Is  tmpex»tive  that  certain  mecha- 
nisms exist  to  mediate  these  different 
opinions  and  to  forge  wo(rkable  co*i- 
proraiate  and  sohiUons.  In  this  countty, 
the  legal  system  fulfills  this  function  in 
providing  a  pressure  vahre  throu^  whtch 
the  grievances  of  tUflsattsfied  groopa  aod 
Individuals  can  be  channeled. 

Obviouaty,  ttie  ability  of  the  Iee»I  sys- 
tem to  deal  effectlT^  with  social  afid 
political  Issues  Is  based  on  the  guanm- 
tee  of  access  for  all  Ijidlvldnals  atul 
groups  who  seek  redress  and  alterna- 
tion. Primacy  is  placed  on  reascm  rather 
than  power  or  force — power  resides  <  In 
one's  argument  rattier  than  in  one's  fl^ 
or  weapons,  and  the  same  rtgoroas  rules 
of  reason  and  commonsense  are  ^jpUed 
to  the  arguments  of  the  weak  and  strong 
alike.  ! 

In  essence,  the  free  and  open  nattre 
of  oar  society  can  be  gaged  by  Its  te- 
sponae  to  the  call  for  change  and  Sts 
abUlty  to  facilitate  rather  than  iinptde 
9uch  alteratl^L  i 

Revdiutlonary  vkdenee  ehamptoded 
in  the  name  of  change  can  never  be 
Justified  In  a  society  that  prorWee  ta- 
stltutlonalised  means  for  alteAig  pits- 
ent  conditions.  BevoIutloDary  chaage 
results  in  the  complete  disregard  of  the 
legitimate  ajwli^tions  of  all  but  the  rev- 
olutionaries who,  If  tbcv  cnmnrtwd  more 
than  a  mere  mlnorlty»  would  find  rero- 
lutlonaiy  action  unneccesaty  %o  re4eh 
their  objectives. 

At  a  ttme  whra  force  Is  betas  con- 
demned as  a  tool  of  foreign  poUccy,  I  vttA 
that  similar  uses  of  foree  hare  at^ome 
should  be  regarded  with  the  same  <tta- 
dain.  Ihe  revoliitkin  of  unnason  must 
give  way  to  the^  compelling  loglo  of  a 
legal  system  whose  language  is  reafon 
and  whose  objeetlve  Is  ordttly  eha^ge 
and  growth),         .    ,  ,..        ... 


Mr.  BEQICH,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme 

for  Law  Day  1971  is  "Channel  Change 
Through  Law  and  Reason. "  This  is  espe- 
cially significant  and  appropriate  this 
year  because  never  before  in  our  history 
have  the  pressures  for  social  rtiange  been 
sostnmg. 

Since  the  observance  <rf  Law  Day 
UBA.  on  May  1,  1958,  wh«i  President 
Eisenhower  proclaimed  that  day  the  first 
Law  Day,  maav  worthwhile  and  signifi- 
cant programs  have  informed  our  citi- 
zens of  the  virtues  of  a  society  structured 
by  laws. 

The  aim  of  the  observance  is  to 
dramatize  the  values  of  living  imder  a 
system  of  law  and  independent  courts 
that  protect  individual  freedom  and 
make  poesible  a  free  society.  The  pur- 
poses of  Law  Day  are  educational  and 
patriotic.  The  event  is  not  a  lawyers' 
day,  but  rather  an  occasion  for  honor- 
ing the  place  of  law  in  American  life. 

The  objectives  of  Law  Day  USA.  are: 
FinBt.  to  advance  equality  and  Justice 
imder  law;  second,  to  encourage  citizen 
support  of  law  observance  and  law  en- 
forcement. azMl,  thlT'^,  to  foster  respect 
for  law  and  understanding  of  its  essen- 
tial place  in  American  life. 

This  year's  thame  is  a  timely  reminder 
that  orderly  and  enduring  progress  in 
the  quality  of  American  life  can  only  be 
achieved  through  lawful  means.  Out 
.social,  political,  and  economic  systems 
rest  on  the  belief  that  any  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  systems  can  only  be 
justified  if  we  operate  within  a  frame- 
work of  established  rules. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  citizens  across  the  country 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  system  of  laws 
and  the  values  we  hold. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  my  discussion  today  on 
Law  Day.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  C»litorDia.7 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLISH  CONSTITDTION  DAY— -1871 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Undpr  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucnfsin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  89  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  is 
a  day  of  great  celebration,  Joy  and  re- 
membrance for  Poles  around  the  world. 
For  IW  years  ago,  Poland  adopted  its 
Constltntlon.  It  was  then  that  Poland 
emerged  from  medieval  times  into  the 
age  of  enlightened  reason. 

Yesterday,  an  over  America,  in  com- 
munities where  there  are  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  special  observations  of 
Polish  Constitittlon  Day  were  held. 
Among  the  largest  was  that  held  tn  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Tens  of  tiioosands  of 
PoUsh  Amoicans  gathered  In  Humboldt 
Park,  where  they  heard  f nxa  Senate  Bs- 
MUH>  MnsKis,  Mayor  Rlchaid  J.  DAley, 
and  Gtov.  Richard  Ogilvle.  It  is  a  reflec- 


tion of  the  great  patriotic  feeling  of 
Polish  Americans  and  their  commitment 
to  freedom  that  such  a  huge  throng  did 
gather. 

Those  in  Hxmiboldt  Park  yesterday 
know  that  May  3.  1791,  Is  a  benchmark 
in  the  struggle  of  men  to  provide  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
With  tiie  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Poland  helped  to  shape  the  ultimate 
quest  of  other  nations  for  greater  Indi- 
vidual freedoms,  for  elimination  of  class 
distinctions,  for  removal  of  economic 
barriers  and  for  liberty  to  worship  God 
as  individuals  wish. 

May  3  has  come  to  symbolize  for  sH 
Polish  Americans  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom which  has  characterized  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  for  over  1,000  years. 
But  May  3  Is  not  (mly  a  Poll^  holiday. 
It  is  a  day  of  reaffirmation  for  all  people 
who  cherish  their  freedom. 

Poland  is  today  ruled  by  Communists 
but  the  people  of  Poland  will  never  ac- 
cept totalitarian  communism.  The  Poles 
have  proclaimed  clearly  In  their  eloquent 
Constitution  the  spirit  which  prevails  In 
that  country.  Their  memories  are  long 
and  they  are  capable  of  enduring  much. 
The  flame  of  hope  kindled  by  that  Con- 
stitution in  1791  flickers  today.  By  taking 
the  time  to  conunemorate  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  in  Congress  and  letting  the 
Poles  know  we  have  not  forgotten  their 
plight,  we  add  strength  and  hope  to  their 
fervent  desire  to  rejoin  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  a  glorious  occasion  for 
Polish  people  everywhere,  including  the 
milUons  of  Americans  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion. It  is  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Consti- 
tution Day,  the  180th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  by  Poland  of  its  great  Constitu- 
tion of  1791. 

It  is  significant  and  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Poles  adopted  their  Constitution 
just  2  years  after  the  American  colonists 
had  framed  the  bask;  law  which  was  to 
guide  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tragically,  the  adoption  by  Poland  of 
its  new  Constitution  was  followed  Just  1 
year  later  by  the  first  of  the  three  parti- 
tions which  resulted  tn  a  total  loss  of 
sovereignty  for  the  PoUsh  people. 

Allied  victory  ending  World  War  I 
brought  the  Poles  independence  in  1918. 
But  in  1939  a  Soviet-Oerman  pact  opened 
the  way  for  Invasion  and  another  parti- 
tion of  Poland. 

Poland  was  the  victim  of  incredible 
destruction  and  genocide  during  World 
War  n.  The  Gennans  murdered  6  million 
Poles.  The  Russians  executed  15,000 
Polish  army  ofBcers  and  deported  1.7  mil- 
lion Poles. 

The  1945  Yalta  agreement  pledged  free 
and  unrestricted  elections  in  Poland  at 
the  eim  of  World  War  H.  But  the  Soviets 
installed  20,000  Polish  Communists  to 
rule  the  country.  After  a  2-year  cam- 
paign of  internal  terrorism,  abetted  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  national  elections  were 
held  in  Poland  in  1947.  The  Ownmmiisti 
falsified  the  resifits  and  claimed  to  have 
won  80  percent  of  the  vote. 

The  Communists  stole  Polish  freedom, 
and  eyery  good  Pole  knows  this.  This  is 
wfi>  the  Poles  ret^el  from  time  to  time.  It 
Is  the  underlying  reason,  I  believe,  for 
the  uprisings  earlier  this  year. 


I  Join  with  Americans  of  Polish  ex- 
traction and  Poles  everywhere  in  observ- 
ing their  3d  of  May  Constituticxi  Day. 
It  IB  a  symbol  of  the  great  courage  which 
bas  always  been  exhibited  by  the  Polish 
peeple.  Only  a  courageous  people  could 
have  survived  the  invasions,  partitions, 
political  murder  and  terrorism  to  which 
tbe  Poles  have  been  subjected  and  still 
ding  to  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  hatred 
of  tyranny. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  all  peoides  to 
eboose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live.  Ihe  principle  of 
gelf-determlnation  is  one  which  is  em- 
braced by  all  Americans. 

It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  all  Ameri- 
cans—whatever thdr  origin — Join  with 
Poles  everywhere  In  their  3d  of  May 
Constitution  Day  observance. 

In  so  doing  they  demonstrate  their 
devotion  to  a  cause  which  furthers  the 
natural  and  God-given  rights  of  man. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
3d  of  May  is  a  date  which  is  dear  to  the 
people  of  Poland,  to  persons  of  Polish 
descent  throughout  the  world  and  to 
freemen  everywhere.  On  this  day  Poles 
and  citizens  of  Polish  origin  around  the 
globe  celebrate  a  Polish  national  holi- 
day. 

Today,  we  in  the  U.S.  Congress  pause 
in  our  deliberations  to  commemorate  the 
IMth  anniversary  of  the  famous  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  In  the 
United  States,  wherever  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  live,  in  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  Is 
observed  with  appropriate  exercises 
throughout  the  month  of  May  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Polish  nation  and  to  re- 
mind fellow  Americans  that  Poland  was 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  liberalism  In 
Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791,  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion in  1789,  that  Poland  changed  her 
political  system  and  reversed  her  internal 
decline  by  enacting  a  remarkable  con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  of  1791  was 
an  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  medieval 
and  outmoded  system  of  government  In 
Poland  and  replace  it  with  a  modem  con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  parliamentary 
type  of  government  somewhat  akin  to 
the  system  existing  in  England.  The  pri- 
mary basis  of  the  1791  Polish  Constitu- 
tion was  the  principle  of  the  fundamental 
wvereignty  of  the  people  in  the  state. 

Unfortimately,  the  rebirth  of  democ- 
racy in  Poland  represented  by  the  1791 
Constitution  did  not  last  long.  In  1795 
Poland  was  partitioned  by  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  progress  embodied  in  that  Constito- 
tloQ  did  not  die.  Today,  on  the  180th 
anniversary  observance  of  the  adoption 
of  that  Constitution,  they  stlH  cling  to 
the  tofty  ideals  embodied  in  their  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Join  today  with  all 
Polish  Americana  In  honoring  this  Polish 
oattonal  holiday.  It  Is  my  hope  that  Po- 
land will  once  again  be  free  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  which  it  once  held. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
tbe  180th  annivfersary  of  the  signing  of 
the  May  3  PoUsh  Constitution.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  Words  about  this  great  national  holi- 
day Which  Is  being  celebrated  by  Ameri- 


cans of  Polish  descent  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we,  as  Americans, 
commemorate  the  signing  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  That  document  bears  strik- 
ing similarities  to  our  own  Constitution 
which  was  signed  only  2  years  before  in 
1789.  There  Is  very  littie  doubt  that  the 
May  3d  Constitution,  which  made  Poland 
the  pioneer  of  liberalized  government  in 
Europe,  derived  much  of  its  infiuence 
from  the  same  sources  that  shaped  the 
philosophy  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  transition  to  democratic  ideals, 
which  the  Polish  Constitution  brought 
about,  was  made  without  revolution  or 
socitd  disorder. 

It  is  tragic,  however,  that  Poland  has 
never  been  truly  able  to  grow  under  the 
democratic  precepts  that  her  Constitu- 
tion promulgates,  for  she  has  been  denied 
her  sovereignty  by  a  series  of  foreign 
powers. 

All  Americans,  regardless  of  their  na- 
tional origin,  would  do  well  to  contem- 
plate the  meaning  of  the  May  3d  Con- 
stitution in  Polish  history,  for  America 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  grow  under 
the  democratic  ideals  of  her  Constitu- 
tion, imfettered  by  foreign  intervention. 

I  think  it  would  be  apciropriate  for  all 
American  citizens  to  share  the  hope  of 
our  Polish  friends  that  Poland  will  ul- 
timately regain  the  independence  to 
which  she  is  entiUed  and  live  imder  the 
form  of  government  that  Is  the  choice 
of  her  pec«)le. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucmsKi)  in  vaMng 
note  of  the  observance  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  Polish  Constitution  Day  on  to- 
day. May  3. 

This  event  is,  of  course,  of  particular 
significance  to  the  people  of  Poland  and 
to  all  those  persons  of  Polish  origin,  mil- 
lions of  whom  of  course  are  citizens  of 
our  own  coimtry. 

But  May  3  is  a  day  of  signflcance  to  all 
peoides  who  love  liberty  for  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  reminds  us  all  of  the  im- 
portance of  free  and  democratic  political 
institutions. 

Although  Poland  and  the  Polish  people 
today  do  not  enjoy  political  liberties  and 
free  political  institutions,  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  hope  that  the  day  will  in  ttme 
come  when  those  liberties  and  those  free- 
doms will  be  enjoyed  there. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  180  years 
ago  today  the  people  of  Poland  adopted 
a  Constitution  which  was  a  noble  ex- 
periment in  democracy.  Their  constitu- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive documents  to  come  out  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  18th  century. 

The  phllaeophy  of  their  Constitution 
was  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of 
our  own  country,  drafted  2  years  pre- 
viously. The  Polish  Constitution  reflects 
their  concern  with  liberty  and  sover- 
eignty, values  basic  to  om*  llrefe: 

All  power  In  civil  soclety^ouM  be  derived 
from  tbe  will  of  ttie  people,  Its  «iul  and  Ab- 
ject being  tbe  preserratlcox  and  tBtetrtty  of 
tbe  state,  ttie  clvU  liberty  and  tbe  good  order 
of  societal  on  vx  «qual  scale- and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 


The  Polish  people,  valuing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
raised  this  greet  mwnent  in  their  hls- 
tory  to  the  forefront  of  their  tradition 
instead  of  the  anniversaries  of  victories 
or  heroic  revolutions. 

The  Constitution  was  a  pioneering  to- 
strument  and  as  such  was  meant  to  vutaer 
in  a  new  era  for  the  Polish  people.  This 
docimient  emerged  vmder  adverse  condi- 
tions: For  Poland  in  1791  was  a  country 
imder  direct  threat  from  external  foes. 
Not  only  was  the  freedom  of  its  people 
under  attack,  but  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  Poland  as  a  nation  was  as  well. 

This  golden  moment  In  Polish  history 
came  to  Poland  too  late  to  foresUill  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  by  Rus- 
sia. Prussia,  and  Austria. 

On  the  observance  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  across  the  coimtry  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  add  my  voice  to  th« 
salute  to  the  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  May  3,  marks  the  180th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791— Just  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  our  own  baste  law. 

The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  this  mag- 
nificent document,  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, which  declared  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  within  the  state,  was  too  far 
ahead  of  Itself  for  Europe— evedaUy 
Eastern  Exu-ope,  which  was  not  ready  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

A  brief  4  years  later,  Russia.  Prussia, 
and  Austria  moved  In  for  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland;  and  the  nation  and  its 
magnificent  document  became  d(»mant. 

There  have  been  many  proud  moments 
in  Polish  history  despite  her  periodic  dis- 
memberment by  her  covetous  neighbors. 
Pcdand  is  rich  in  history,  in  heroism, 
glorious  In  victories  as  well  as  bitter  de- 
feats. 

But  the  Polish  people  give  their  great- 
est hcxior  not  to  mllltaty  victories  but  to 
that  glorious  dociunent  which  states: 

All  power  In  clvU  aoctety  abould  be  derived 
from  tbe  wUl  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  tbe  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
tbe  Btate,  tbe  clvU  Ubrty  and  tbe  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation. 

Today,  as  it  has  been  many  times  in 
the  past,  Poland  is  under  the  tyrannical 
heel  of  a  foreign  power.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people  has  never  faltered. 
They  know  that  some  day  Poland  will  be 
free  and  those  principles  stated  l>y  that 
1791  Constitution  will  indeed  become  a 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  HELST06KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  189th  anniversary  of  the  May  3 
Polish  Constitution  Etey.  To  all  Poles 
this  day  has  the  celebrated  meaning  of 
our  American  Fourth  of  July. 

Because  Poland's  history  goes  back 
more  than  1.000  years — a  history  filled 
with  glory  and  sacrifice,  one  asks  why 
have  tbe  Poles  added  sudi  great  signlfi-r 
cance  to  May  3,  1791.  The  reasons  are 
many.  The  signing  of  the  Constitution 
of  this  day  meant  the  end  of  the  nobility, 
which  at  the  time  was  the  ruling  class 
of  Poland.  It  meant  that  the  oppressed 
masses  of  people  were  emancipated.  This 
document  meant  that  Poland  was  to  have 
a  constitiition  modeled  after  our  own 
Constitution,  which  was  adopted  only  2 
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years  earlier,  and  provided  for  thrte 
separate  and  equal  branches  of  gover*- 
ment — executive,  legislative,  and  judicUl. 
It  meant  that  the  Polish  Diet — equivalent 
to  our  Congress — ^was  to  consist  of  two 
chambers:  First,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties: and,  second,  the  Chamber  of  Sena- 
tors, with  the  King  at  its  head  as  presid- 
ing authority.  To  the  Poles  it  meant  tbe 
guarantee  of  religious  toleration;  r\ile  by 
the  majority  citizens :  secret  ballots  fit 
public  elections;  personal  security.  Po- 
land was  no  longer  to  be  a  govemmeiit 
of  a  few.  but  a  government  of  the  people. 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  was  approved  on  May  3, 
1791,  by  the  Polish  Diet  and  Stanislaw 
August  Poniatowski.  Poland's  last  king. 
It  was  accepted  by  all  Poles  as  a  symbol 
of  democracy  and  liberty.  This  document 
became  a  guide  for  Poland's  future. 

Progressive  thinkers  throughout  Eti- 
rope  hailed  it  as  a  significant  step  in 
establishing  a  modem  political  systein. 
But  the  recognition  of  the  equality  Of 
sOl  men,  the  proclamation  at  religious 
liberty  promised  in  the  Constitution, 
were  more  than  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria could  tolerate,  so  these  three  neigh- 
boring countries  attacked  Poland  wi^ 
ftiU  force  on  all  sides.  | 

Poland  fell  in  1795  and  was  parti- 
tioned, but  the  May  3  Constitution  kept 
the  spark  of  spirit  and  hope  alive  in  the 
Polish  people.  The  Constitution  brourfit 
moral  victory  for  millions  of  Poles  who 
became  Infused  with  the  new  patriotism 
and  love  of  liberty.  For  127  years,  the 
Polish  people  thought,  planned,  and  pl()t- 
ted  for  their  national  Independence 
Their  struggle  for  Independence  newer 
ceased.  The  Poles  tried  to  free  themselves 
manv  times  through  insurrections  which 
failed.  Even  though  all  of  their  upris- 
ings were  unsuccessful,  and  many  Poles 
lost  their  lives,  the  cause  of  freedom  wfes 
never  lost.  The  May  3  Constitution  served 
as  a  beacon  of  political  freedom  and 
democratic  government.  i 

Prom  the  role  of  living  in  b<Midage,  me 
people  of  Poland  were  restored  as  a  He- 
public  in  1918.  The  dreams  of  Polish 
patriots  for  127  years  were  realized.  The 
new  government  was  set  up  along  the 
lines  of  the  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791. 
Onoe  again  Poland  flourlBhed  as  an  Inde- 
pendent nation.  Her  people  enjoyed  tjhe 
privilege  of  democratic  living.  Howevtr, 
the  happy,  glowing  picture  of  a  free  abd 
Independent  Poland  was  blotted  oat  by 
WcH-ld  War  II.  First,  Germany  Invaded 
Poland  and  enslaved  its  people.  Then  One 
Russians  took  over  and  all  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  May  Sd  Constilu- 
tlon  were  made  a  mockery  by  the  in- 
vaders. ! 

Diu-ing  this  second  world  conflict.  IJhe 
Poles,  Inspired  by  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  love  of  liberty,  fought  bravely  on  all 
battle  fronts — In  Africa.  England. 
Prance,  Italy.  They  fought  at  Nan^k. 
on  the  Maginot  Line,  and  at  Monte  Ca- 
sino. Millions  of  Poles  gave  thetr  lives,  so 
that  other  people  in  the  world  might  be 
free.  They  fought  not  only  in  defense  of 
their  own  freedom,  but  also  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  threatened  freedom  of  the 
whole  world.  The  Western  democrsuaes 
assured   the   Polish    nation    rejjef^tedly 


that  its  great  sacrifices  would  not  be  in 
vain,  and  it  will  regain  Independence 
and  freedom.  The  Polish  nation  believed 
in  these  assurances. 

Unfortunately,  the  victorious  end  of 
World  War  n  did  not  bring  the  riclily 
deserved  and  longed-for  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  Polish  nation.  Sure- 
ly. freedcMn  and  independence  were 
earned  by  the  Poles  for  fulfilling  a  duty 
beyond  glory.  The  sacrlf.ces  borne  by 
Poland,  as  our  ally,  were  not  surpassed 
by  any  nation,  yet  she  was  denied  her 
rightful  place  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

For  this,  the  Western  democracies  must 
bear  the  responsibility — since  the  prom- 
ises given  to  Poland  have  not  been  kept. 

The  Polish  nation  under  the  Commu- 
nist regime  knows  full  well  the  tyranny 
of  a  dictator.  Some  of  the  changes  that 
took  place  after  the  Conununlsts  took 
over  Poland  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Soviet  slave-labor  system  for  the  work- 
ers; the  beginning  of  the  collectivization 
of  agriculture;  the  placing  at  the  head  of 
the  regime,  and  the  army,  well  known 
and  experienced  international  Conunu- 
nist  agents;  the  speeding  up  of  Commu- 
nist indoctrination  of  the  youth;  the 
open  fight  against  the  church;  the  com- 
plete economic  dependence  on  the  state. 

Such  was  the  reward  of  a  once  proud 
nation  which  was  the  first  to  take  up 
arms  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Surely,  we  cannot  abandon  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  freedom- 
loving  nation. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful,  especially 
on  this  anniversary,  of  the  promises  of 
our  allies  concerning  the  Polish  nation, 
which  are.  to  guarantee  a  free,  strong, 
and  independent  Poland. 

The  Polish  people  are  not  without 
hope.  They  are  Poles,  cheerful,  hopeful, 
idealistic  as  their  forefathers  have  been, 
imbued  with  patriotism  and  a  deep  love 
for  freedom.  They  are  mindful  of  the 
spirit  of  their  Constitution  of  May  3. 1791 . 
Today,  the  torch  of  freedon  Is  bimilng 
in  the  hearts  of  every  Pole  and  with  our 
help  and  Ctod's  blessings  they  will  not 
rest  until  the  day  of  emancipation  Is  at 
hand.  Deliverance  of  Poland  from  the 
Communist  yoke  will  once  again  give  the 
Polish  people  an  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
land  of  freedom  and  independence  as  was 
the  intention  of  the  signers  of  Poland's 
historic  Constitution  which  was  adopted 
180  years  ago  today. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
few  bright  days  in  the  history  of  modem 
Poland  was  May  3, 1791.  when  that  coun- 
try's Constitution  was  adopted.  Today  we 
who  are  Members  of  the  House  oef  Repre- 
sentatives pause  briefly  In  our  legislative 
activities  to  ^jonunemorate  the  180th  an- 
niversary of  that  great  event. 

In  1787  our  political  ancestors  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  stdj- 
mitted  it  to  the  States  for  ratification.  It 
took  effect  on  March  4,  1789,  but  2  years 
before  the  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion, and  lias,  with  the  addition  of  the 
bill  of  rights  and  other  amendments, 
served  as  our  fundamental  law  ever  since. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  similar  events  were  taking  place 
In  Poland.  In  1772  that  nation  had  lost 


about  a  third  of  its  territory  and  about 
half  of  Its  population  to  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.  While  those  powers  were  at 
war  with  Turkey,  Polish  patriots  took 
advantage  of  their  preoccupation  with 
other  matters  by  meeting  in  the  Poai 
Years'  Diet — 1788-92 — which  resulted  in 
the  framing  of  a  new  Constitution. 

The  lesulers  In  the  movement  were 
Stanislaus  Malachowskl,  Hugo  Kollontay, 
and  Ignacy  Potockl.  Ehiring  the  Eastei 
recess  in  1791,  when  most  of  their  oppo- 
nents were  absent,  they  brought  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors  before  the  Diet. 

Foreign  dispatches,  which  the  marshal 
of  the  Diet  presented,  were  in  unanimous 
agreement  that  a  second  partition  of 
Poland  was  imminent.  The  members  of 
the  assembly  then  realized  that  swift 
action  was  necessary.  King  Stanislaus  n 
swore  to  defend  the  Constitution  and 
urged  the  deputies  to  awxsept  it. 

Under  the  new  charter  Poland  was 
transformed  from  an  elective  to  a  hered- 
itary monarchy,  the  executive  power  be- 
ing conferred  upon  the  King  and  a  coun- 
cil of  state  and  the  legislative  power  be- 
ing vested  in  a  bicameral  diet. 

Among  the  reforms  that  were  brought 
about  by  the  new  Constitution  were 
abolition  of  the  llberum  veto — which  had 
paralyzed  earlier  Polish  parliaments— 
the  ending  of  invidious  class  distinc- 
tions, parliamentary  representation,  and 
full  administrative  and  Judicial  auton- 
omy for  the  towns,  absolute  religious 
toleration,  and  the  mitigation  of  serf- 
dom as  a  preliminary  step  toward  its 
eventual  abolition.  Possession  of  land 
and  access  to  state  and  church  ofDces, 
which  had  hitherto  been  privileges  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  gentry,  were  thrown 
open  to  the  townspeople. 
'  In  the  United  States,  drafting,  ratifi- 
cation, and  promulgation  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution led  to  the  happiest  results.  As 
the  infant  nation  grew  both  in  popula- 
tion and  area,  the  extension  of  political 
freedom,  combined  with  unparalleled 
scientific  and  inventive  progress  under  a 
system  of  free  enterprise,  led  to  an  ever- 
growing material  prosperity. 

Contrast  the  advance  of  the  United 
States  under  its  new  fundamental  law 
with  what  happened  in  Poland  after  its 
May  3d  Constitution  took  effect.  The 
second  partition  of  Poland  by  Russia 
and  Prussia  occurred  in  1793.  while  the 
third  partition  by  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  obliterated  Poland  from  the  map 
of  Europe. 

The  collapse  of  the  Hapsburg,  Roma- 
nov, and  HohenzoUem  dynasties  dur- 
ing World  War  I  led  to  a  brief  interval 
of  Independence  for  Poland,  but  It  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  when  the  National 
Socialists  and  their  Communist  Ideolog- 
ical bedfellows  conquered  It  in  1939. 
World  War  H,  which  ended  in  defeat  for 
national  socialism,  was  followed  by  the 
extension  of  the  Soviet  Empire  to  in- 
clude numerous  colonies,  among  which 
was  Poland.  The  war,  which  had  osten- 
sibly been  fought  by  European  powers 
for  the  liberation  of  Poland,  ended  in  Its 
obliteration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  ought  to  have  been 
a  happy  and  ;)oyous  anniversary  for  the 
people  of  Poland  and  their  friends  here 
in  the  United  States  and  ^ilsewhere  is  in- 
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gtead  an  occasion  for  mourning.  We  who 
bave  enjoyed  almost  two  centuries  of 
freedom  and  prosperity  under  constitu- 
tional government  cannot  possible  com- 
prehend the  situation  that  exists  in 
present-day  Poland. 

Although  her  territory  has  been  stolen, 
although  her  independence  has  been  de- 
stroyed, although  her  people  have  been 
enslaved,  the  spirit  of  Poland  lives  on. 
-niat  spirit,  which  inspired  Copernicus, 
aobieskl,  Paderewski,  and  other  great 
men.  will  some  day  impel  the  people  of 
ttaat  unhappy  land  to  emerge  from  the 
darkness  of  Soviet  imperialism  and 
march  forth  into  the  sunlight  of  con- 
stitutional freedom.  May  God  speed  the 

day. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  many  years  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
annually  demonstrated  the  feeling  of 
faithful  friendship  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  Polish  na- 
tion and  people  through  special  com- 
memoration of  Poland's  great  Constitu- 
tion of  1791. 

Beginning  today  May  3,  and  continu- 
ing throughout  the  month.  Poles  and  we 
citizens  of  Polish  origin  in  America  cele- 
brate our  PoUsh  3d  of  May  Constitution 
holiday.  'Wherever  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction  live,  this  event  is  marked  with 
special  exercises  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Polish  nation  and  to  remind  fellow 
Americans  that  Poland  was  one  of  the 
first  pioneers  of  liberalism  and  freedom 
In  Europe. 

It  was  on  »£ay  3,  1791,  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion in  1789,  that  Poland,  without  a 
bloody  revolution  or  even  without  dis- 
order, succeeded  in  reforming  her  pub- 
lic life  and  in  eradicating  her  internal 
decline.  But  following  the  unfortunate 
path  down  which  history  has  led  the 
Polish  people  for  so  long,  this  great  re- 
Wrtii  and  assertion  of  the  rights  of  man 
dame  too  late  to  forestall  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland  in  1795  by  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria. 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  elimi- 
nated with  one  stroke,  the  moet  tunda- 
mental  weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parlia- 
mentary and  social  system.  The  Poles 
have  raised  this  great  moment  in  their 
history  to  the  forefront  of  their  trsidltion, 
rather  than  any  one  of  tiielr  other  glori- 
ous victories  In  their  centinles-old  strag- 
gle for  freedom. 

The  right  of  man  to  freedom  was  for- 
mulated in  these  words  in  the  3d  of  May 
Constitution; 

An  power  lb  ClvU  society  should  be  dertved 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and  ob- 
jtot  being  the  preterratlon  and  integrity  of 
the  aute,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
touodation. 

Meditation  on  the  words  of  that  Con- 
stitution reminds  all  Americans  of  Po- 
land's destiny  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Justice  and  freedom  for  the  Polish  peo- 
ple even  though  their  nation  has,  since 
W01I4  War  13,  been  deprived  of  her  in- 
dotendence,  sovereign^,  and  territory 
bjr  Soviet  Russia. 

Vt.  piNGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  all  my  colleagues  and  all  Polish 


Americans  throughout  the  coimtry  in 
commemorating  the  180th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  The 
May  3d  Constitution  was,  indeed,  an  his- 
toric landmark  in  Poland's  turbulent  his- 
tory, since  through  its  adoption  Poland 
was  transformed  into  a  modem  state 
hoping  to  achieve  and  maintain  national 
imity.  freedom,  and  self-government  for 
the  people  of  Poland. 

The  progressive  nature  of  the  Consti- 
tution called  for  the  evolution  of  the 
medieval  Polish  system  of  govemmeit 
into  a  modem  constitutional  monarchy 
and  parliamentary  system  similar  to  the 
one  existing  in  England.  The  Constitu- 
tion not  only  discarded  those  aspects  of 
tiie  old  system  which  contributed  to  the 
constitutional  and  political  weakness  of 
Poland,  but  most  importantly  guaranteed 
protection  for  all.  Provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution limited  the  powers  of  the  mon- 
arch and  extended  executive  authority 
to  a  council  of  six.  established  a  bicam- 
eral legislature  composed  of  elected 
members,  extended  legal  protection  to 
the  ijeasantry,  and  guaranteed  religious 
tolerance  to  all  religious  sects.  At  the 
time  this  historic  document,  inspired  by 
liberal  movements  in  America,  Enjjand, 
and  France,  was  viewed  as  the  harbinger 
of  liberalism  In  Central  and  Eastern 
Eur(H>e. 

The  1791  Constitution  was  enthusi- 
astically acclaimed  by  the  Poles  as  well 
as  by  friendly  nations  abroad.  It  was 
hailed  by  public  figures  in  the  West  and 
won  the  admiration  of  England's  fore- 
most liberal  statesman,  Edmund  Biu-ke. 
However,  although  the  Constitution  won 
the  admiration  and  approval  of  f  reedcan- 
lovlng  people,  it  was  denounced  by  the 
autocratic  regimes  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia.  Thus,  before  the  principles 
of  "civil  liberty  and  the  good  order  of 
society,"  proclaimed  by  the  Constitution, 
could  be  fully  implemented  or  tested, 
Poland  once  again  found  herself  under 
attack  and  was  denied  her  right  to  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Although  the  Invasion  of  1792  and  the 
subsequent  second  partition  of  Poland 
curtailed  the  implementation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  neither  extinguished  the 
spirit  of  freedom  nor  the  courage  of  con- 
viction which  inspired  that  historic  docu- 
ment. The  spirit  of  the  May  3  Consti- 
tution of  1791  prevailed  when  Poland  be- 
came independent  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  and  inspired  the  Polish  peo- 
ple toward  freedom  during  the  interwar 
years.  Poland's  history  since  1939  has 
been  tragically  marred  by  successive 
tragedies,  yet  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
liberty  survives  in  the  hearts  of  all  Poles. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  on  this  180th  anni- 
versary of  the  May  3  Constitution  of 
1791  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  people 
and  their  courage  and  dedication  in 
striving  toward  that  day  when  Poland 
can  once  again  live  under  the  principles 
embodied  In  the  original  Polidi  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  the  180th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  culopted  on  May  3, 
1791.  This  document  is  a  landmark  In 
the  struggle  of  free  men  to  govern  ttiem- 
selves. 

On  May  3,  1791  Politfti  patriots  suc- 


ceeded in  creating  a  Constitution.  It 
transformed  the  government  from  a  me- 
dieval monarchy  to  a  democracy  that 
guaranteed  protection  for  aU  the  people. 
This  constitutlcm  was  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit  of  freedom  that  had  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  our  own  Ccmstitution  2 
years  before. 

But  the  government  bom  tinder  Po- 
land's new  Constitution  was  short-lived. 
In  1795  Poland  was  divided  among  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria.  Since  then  the 
Polish  people  have  been  ruled  by  one 
dictator  after  another.  But  the  spirit  of 
freedom  that  led  to  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion remains  very  much  alive. 

Poland  was  an  inspiration  to  mankind 
for  its  historic  deeds  In  World  War  n. 
The  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was 
a  courageous  act  of  defiance. 

For  the  past  26  years  Poland  has  been 
under  Soviet- Imposed  rule.  But  the  de- 
termination to  be  free  still  glows  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Last  December  the 
dock  workers  rose  against  their  oppres- 
sors who  claimed  to  be  the  "guardians 
of  the  working  class."  The  workers' 
strikes  toppled  the  government  and 
brought  some  improvements. 

Today  in  Cleveland  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  will  mark  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  with  a  parade,  speeches  and 
the  laying  of  a  wreath  at  the  Kosciuszko 
memorial  in  Wade  Park.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko, Poland's  great  patriot,  was  a 
generaJ  in  the  American  Revolution  and 
an  aide  to  General  Washington  for  6 
years. 

Today  we  honor  the  courage  of  the 
Polish  people  and  pay  tribute  to  Poland's 
role  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  democracy 
in  Europe.  Their  actions  are  zn  inspira- 
tion to  men  fighting  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  WITT  JAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  long  found  abimdant  cause 
for  mutuality  and  friendship. 

It  was  with  the  help  of  great  Poles,  re- 
flecting that  commonness  of  attitude  and 
purpose  among  our  peoples,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  American  Colonies  won  their 
independence  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Then,  barely  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  tiie  people  of  Poland  adopted 
their  own  freedom-based  Constitution. 
That  was  on  the  3d  of  May  of  the  year. 
1791. 

Tragically,  this  reformation  of  Polish 
public  life  was  not  sufficient  to  forestall 
the  third  partition  of  Poland;  it  came,  8 
years  later,  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

In  a  continuing  train  of  events  devas- 
tating to  freedom,  the  people  of  Poland 
have  been  compelled  to  celebrate  freedom 
only  In  Uieir  hearts.  They  have  moved 
from  partition  and  oppression  through 
dictatorial  division  and  tyranny  to  en- 
slavement under  the  Red  ideology  which 
finds  basis  in  its  dogma.  "There  Is  No 
God." 

Yet.  the  people  of  Poland,  still  sus- 
tained by  their  deep  CSirlstlan  heritage, 
are  slowly  managing,  step  by  step,  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  evil  irtiidx. 
too  long,  has  been  imposed  upon  them. 

As  they  do,  the  more  than  12  million 
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Americana  of  Pollah  ancestry  who  cont- 
prlae  the  Polish -American  Congrees  con- 
tinue to  offer  their  prayers  and  such  other 
efforts  as  they  can,  that,  one  day,  their 
Polish  friends  and  relatives  may  trujy 
know  the  freedom  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  great  Polish  national  holi- 
day that  is  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Consti- 
tution Day. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  think- 
ing American  must  continue  to  w^h 
them  wen. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tod*y 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  commemorating 
the  180th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Co»- 
stltution.  Yesterday,  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Polonla  marked  the  occasion  with 
wreath  laying  ceremonies  at  the  Kosciu^- 
zko  Mooument  and  a  parade  to  the  cele- 
bration site  at  the  Association  of  Polllh 
Women's  Hall.  Members  of  the  Kosclift- 
zko  Brigade  wearing  black  berets  Joined 
young  girls  In  traditional  peasant  cob- 
timies  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  pursue  the  restor$i- 
tlon  of  Poland  to  a  free  society. 

While  the  occasion  Is  celebrated  with 
Joy  and  happiness  throughout  the  free 
worid,  we  must  note  that  this  date  cannot 
be  celebrated  In  Poland.  Yet,  yesterday 
was  a  notable  day  In  Poland  where  FYahz 
Cardinal  Konlg  celebrated  mass  in  War- 
saw's St.  John's  Cathedral.  Of  the  Poliih 
people,  Cardinal  Konlg  said :  | 

I  have  touched  your  land,  your  west^^ 
territories.  You  have  proved  that  It  Is  ycftir 
land,  the  fatherland  of  your  hands'  work,  Ae 
fatherland  of  youraelves  and  your  cbUdrei. 

This  same  tribute  can  be  extended  ;to 
the  Poles  in  America.  Since  the  landliig 
of  the  "Mary  and  Margaret"  at  Jam«s- 
town  in  October  1608;  when  Michael  Ijo- 
wickl,  Zblgnlew  Stefanski,  Jan  Mata, 
Stanlslaw  Sadowski,  and  Jan  Bogdan  l|e- 
came  the  first  recorded  Polish  settlers  in 
America,  our  country  has  been  enriched 
by  the  noble  heritage  of  the  Poles. 

Throughout  our  short  history,  Poles 
have  Joined  In  our  own  fight  for  freedom 
and  Independence.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
we  join  with  our  Polish  patriots  in  their 
efforts  to  extend  freedom  and  liberty  to 
the  Polish  nation  and  that  we  rede^i- 
cate  our  faith  in  the  ultimate  freed0mK>f 
mazL 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  toc^ 
marks  the  observance  of  a  Polish  i|a- 
tional  holiday  by  our  friends  of  Polish 
descent.  It  was  May  3,  1791,  that  ijhe 
Polish  Constitution  was  adopted,  affinn- 
Ing  the  commitment  of  that  natloD,to 
democratle  principles. 

Four  years  later  Polaad  was  p 
tioned  by  Russia,  Austria,  and 
but  the  great  lesson  of  freedom  and  4b 
erty  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of 
May  3  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  of^n 
quoted  excerpt  from  that  document  "AH 
power  In  dvll  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  wlU  of  the  people"  stands  as  a 
reminder  that  the  United  States  and  to- 
laxMl  have  much  In  common  hlstoric^y 
In  their  attitude  toward  social  Justice.| 

For  bbase  rsaaoos  we  In  the  n.6.  Con- 
gress Join  la  this  eteervance  of  the  3a  of 
Uur  ConstituMod  D«9^  aod  extend  eur 
tr&idahiti  and  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
Pdand  who  retain  their  desire  for  Sxfe- 
dom  in  these  troubled  ttmes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  *m 


glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join  once 
again  In  c<Mnmemorating  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day.  It  was  on  May  3, 1791,  that 
the  Diet  of  Poland  approved  the  draft  of 
a  new  constitution  proposed  by  the  Polish 
Kmg,  Stanislas  Augustus.  "Hie  adoption 
of  that  constitution  represented  a  vast 
liberal  reform  of  the  government  of  Po- 
land and  gave  the  people  of  Poland  such 
substantial  rights  as  those  guaranteed  by 
our  own  constitution  here  In  the  United 
States.  And,  to  the  credit  of  the  Poles  of 
that  day,  tt  was  all  done  peacefully 
through  the  legislative  process  In  a  blood- 
less revolution.  That  document  was  ac- 
claimed all  over  the  worid  as  an  example 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  was  then 
sweeping  the  Western  nations  and  had 
motivated  Americans  in  the  development 
of  our  own  Constitution.  President  Wash- 
ington noted  that  Poland  through  its 
new  constitution,  had  made  "large  and 
unexpected  strides  toward  liberty." 

This  sirtrlt  of  freedom  has  never  waned 
in  the  people  of  Poland,  In  spite  of  all 
the  long  repression  they  have  suffered, 
including  the  most  recent  examples  at 
the  hands  of  tyrannic  Nasi  and  Russian 
occupations. 

In  the  face  of  government  restrictions, 
the  people  of  Poland  have  consistently 
and  courageously  made  clear  their  con- 
tinued devotion  to  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  the  human  dignity  which  It 
stimulates. 

So  It  is  appropriate  that  we  take  this 
occasion  today  to  salute  once  again  tiie 
brave  people  of  Poland  and  hail  their 
continuing  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  independence  which  were 
expressed  so  eloquently  as  long  ago  in 
their  1791  Constitution.  And  it  is  appro- 
priate too  that  we  should  renew  our  com- 
mitment, as  a  natl<m  and  a  people  who 
have  enjoyed  freedom  under  a  very  simi- 
lar Constitution  dating  from  the  same 
general  period  in  history,  to  hasten  the 
day  when  the  document  enswjted  by  the 
Polish  Diet  180  years  ago  wUl  once  more 
be  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  Poland. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  coUes^ues  in  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution.— May 
3, 1791. 

The  Polish  Constitution— adopted 
barely  2  years  after  our  own  US.  Con- 
stitution— outlined  the  same  intent  and 
philosophy  of  Its  American  counterpart. 
It  guaranteed  the  people  of  Poland  the 
rights  to  which  men  always  and  every- 
where have  aspired;  Its  primary  postu- 
late was  that  government  belongs  to  the 
people.  Without  a  bloody  revolution  or 
even  auay  disorder.  Poland  succeeded  in 
restructuring  her  public  life  and  eradi- 
cating her  internal  decline.  The  great- 
ness of  this  Constitution  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  In  one  stroke  it  eliminated  the 
fimdamental  weaknesses  of  the  Polish 
parliamentary  and  social  system. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we  pause 
today  in  otu*  deliberations  in  Ccaagress  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  May  3  Constitution  of 
1791  wid  to  honor  the  nation  that  cre- 
ated it. 

Baaed  on  the  principle  that  all  power 
in  civil  society  is  derived  from  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  Polish  Constitution 
guaranteed  freedom  of  thought,  of  ex- 


pression and  of  reUglon  to  a  measure  far 
beyond  that  prevalent  In  other  European 
cotmtries  of  that  day.  The  end  to  which 
this  principle  pointed  was  the  preserva- 
tion and  integrity  of  the  state  and  the 
civil  liberty  and  good  order  of  the  so- 
ciety on  a  Itistlng  basis. 

Unfortimately,  however,  this  rebirth 
and  assertion  of  democracy  embodied  in 
the  PoUsh  Constitution  of  May  3  was  de- 
nied the  test  of  time  as  ours  has  been. 
Shortly  after  Its  adoption.  Poland  was 
overwhelmed  and  partitioned  by  its 
three  neighboring  empires:  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria. 

Sut>sequently,  a  threat  was  posed  to 
the  tyranny  and  absohitlsm  of  Poland's 
neighbors  with  the  result  being  the  1795 
invasion  and  partitioning  by  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers. 

Poland's  subjugation  did  not  end  there. 
In  1939  Russian  and  Prussian  troops 
again  met  on  PoiMx  soil.  Ihls  time,  as 
In  the  1790's,  the  totalitarian  systems  of 
nazilsm  and  cammunism  felt  endangered 
by  the  rays  of  liberalism  «nanating 
again  from  Poland. 

It  is  tnSy  tragic  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  a  people  so  soundly  schooled  In  the 
philosophy  of  Individual  Hberty  as  the 
Poles,  who  conceived  so  brilliant  and  en- 
lightened a  document  as  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution, should  now  be  under  the  yoke 
of  Soviet  Communist  domination.  This 
crassly  materiallsttc  philosophy,  so  com- 
pletely devlod  of  personal  freedom.  Is 
alien  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  PoUsh 
people  and  aUen  to  the  Judeo-Christlan 
tradition  'wfalch  plays  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  Polish  heritage. 

It  is  true  that  the  Poland  of  today 
Is  a  little  Isetter  place  in  which  to  live 
than  the  Poland  under  Stalin.  Neverthe- 
less. Poles  are  still  denied  certain  rights 
that  were  the  historic  cornerstones  of 
their  May  3  Constitution — meaningful 
nartlclpation  In  the  political  life  of  their 
nation,  personal  liberty,  full  religious 
freedom.  Obviously,  meditation  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  May  S  Constitution 
deepwis  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  every  Ameri- 
can of  Polish  descent.  We  must  not  falter 
in  our  hope  for  a  better  day  for  the  great 
people  0*  Poland.  This  commemoratkm 
reanlnds  all  Americans  of  Poland's  des- 
tiny in  the  history  of  man  and  looks 
toward  the  ulttonate  triumph  of  Justice. 

Thus,  In  conunemotating  this  historic 
event,  we  hope  and  pray  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Ptriand  may  once  again  live  under 
an  enlightened  government  envisioned  by 
the  May  3  Constitution. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speakw.  I  am  pleased 
to  Joto  our  distinguished  o^eague  from 
lUInois  (Mr.  Pucikski)  in  commemorat- 
ing the  180th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791,  a  hallmark  In  the 
struggl3  of  men  to  form  governments 
guided  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  adopCioD  of  the  ConstltutlMi 
marked  Poland's  llrst  step  toward  a  con- 
stitutional democracy.  Its  baslo  philos- 
ophy was.  tb  the  words  of  the  Constttur 
tlon:  •:•-•-■■•      \^^ 

All  power  U»  c4vll'»fcl«tyBh<mld  be  diH*** 
from  the  will  of  the  p«>pl«,  Its  end  and  oto^ 
Ject  being  the  preservation  sad  integrity  c€ 
the  bUX*,  the  elvU  Mbec^  and  tjw  gwd  o«ter 
of  soctoty,  on  as  equal  apaJe  and  on  a  larttog 
foundation. 
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Unfortunately,  history  and  circum- 
stance have  not  been  kind  to  the  free- 
dom-loving spirit  of  the  Polish  people. 
Pour  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Poland  was  invaded  and  then 
divided  among  Rvusia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria. In  this  century  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  the  people  of  Poland  to  establish 
ft  free  nation  also  have  been  thwarted. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  emerged 
an  iDdependent.  imlted  Poland.  However, 
Polish  freedom  was  soon  destroyed  by 
Hitler  in  1039,  and  since  World  War  n 
Poland  has  been  a  Soviet  satellite  with 
a  Communist  government. 

Today  we  salute  the  Polish  people  for 
their  courage  throughout  their  long  and 
bitter  struggle  to  achieve  indepmdenee 
and  freedom. 

The  friendship  of  the  American  pet^e 
for  the  pewie  of  Poland  is  enduring, 
having  been  forged  at  the  time  of  our 
own  Revoluticmary  War  and  strengthen- 
ed by  the  contributions  made  by  the 
many  Polish  people  who  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  helped  to  build  our 
Nation. 

We  commemorate  Polish  Constitutlan 
Day  with  confidence  that  the  brave 
spirit,  which  the  people  of  Poland  have 
demcmstrated  in  the  past,  will  sustain 
them  until  the  day  when  Poland  once 
again  will  take  its  place  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
annually  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  heritage  In  many  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own,  mark  a  Polish  national 
holiday — the  Polish  Third  of  May  Con- 
stitution Day. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791.  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  that  Poland  succeeded 
in  reforming  her  public  life  and  halt- 
ing her  internal  decline. 

This  achievement  of  1791  regrettably 
came  too  late,  however,  to  forestall  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Poland's 
rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy  was 
aborted. 

Poland  i>ioneered  liberalism  in  Europe, 
thus  providing  a  continuing  threat  and 
challenge  over  the  years  to  its  neighbor- 
ing countries.  The  partition  of  1795  may 
have  made  its  political  mark,  but  It  did 
not  overcome  the  spirit  of  democracy  in 
the  hearts  of  these  great  people. 

The  1791  Constitution  spelled  out  the 
atan  of  the  people  in  these  words : 

All  power  In  clvU  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  wUl  of  the  people.  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  and  clvU  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  s^le  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

The  similarity  of  aims  of  the  U.S. 
Oanstltutlon  and  the  Third  of  May 
Polish  Constitution  is  immlstakable. 
On  this  third  of  May  1971— note  that 
the  numerals  are  the  same  this  year  ex- 
cept for  the  transposition  of  the  middle 
numbers — ^PoUsh-Amerieans  Join  with 
Poles  everywhere  In  reflecting  on  their 
great  heritage  and  continue  their  hope 
and  prayer  that  one  day  Poland  again 
can  be  a  free  coimtry. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
li  greatly  taiddbted  to  its  Pcdlah-Amer- 
ican  dtlsens.  The  impact  of  these  people 


and  their  culture  will  have  a  lasting  effect 
on  America.  The  Polish  3d  ot  May 
Constitution  declares  tiiat  "all  power  in 
civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people."  On  the  basis  of  this 
belief,  the  Poles  made  an  integral  con- 
tribution to  the  founding  of  the  United 
States.  Tadeusz  Kosciusko  and  Casimir 
Pulaski  fought  valiantly  in  the  American 
Revolutbm. 

The  culture  of  the  Poles  has  delighted 
Americans  for  years.  The  famed  com- 
poser and  pianist.  Ignace  Paderewskl,  en- 
riched American  life  as  he  toured 
throughout  this  country.  E^en  this  year, 
Washingtonians  were  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  sloging  and  dancing 
company  of  Maaowsze. 

Today  is  a  national  holiday  which 
holds  great  sentiment  for  Americans  of 
Polish  descent.  It  Is  the  anntversary  of 
the  May  3  Constitutlan  of  1791,  which 
eliminated  with  one  strcAe  the  most 
fundammtal  weaknesses  of  the  Polish 
parliamentary  and  social  system.  As  the 
Poles  sing  "Welcome  May,  the  3d  <rf 
May,"  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  by 
calUng  on  all  Americans  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  our  Polish-American  broth- 
ers for  having  contributed  so  much  to 
this  country  and  the  world. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  celebrate  the  180th  anniversary 
of  Poland's  Constitution  of  1791. 

Bom  of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  a 
great  people,  though  crushed  by  con- 
quest, its  words  today  remain  a  symbol 
of  Poland's  indei>endent  spirit  and  an 
inspiration  to  free  men  everywhere. 

It  is  significant,  as  we  commemorate 
this  anniversary,  here  in  the  capital  of 
the  world's  greatest  free  nation,  that  we 
recognize  the  similarity  of  inspiration 
of  our  own  founding  documents  and  Po- 
land's Constitution. 

The  Poles  recognize,  as  we  do,  that 
government  Is  the  instrument  of  the 
people.  Our  Foimding  Fathers  wrote: 

Oovemments  are  Instituted  among  Men, 
deriving  their  just  Powers  from  the  Con- 
sent of  the  Oovemed. 

Similarly,  the  authors  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791  declared: 

AU  power  In  civU  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people. 

That  is  not  the  only  affinity  between 
the  two  nations.  We  also  share  with  Po- 
land a  patriot — a  man  who  was  present 
at  the  birth  of  independence  here  and 
then  fought  In  his  own  nation  for  the 
preservation  of  an  independent  Poland 
under  the  Constitution  of  1791.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  whom 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  soon  honor  by 
designating  his  last  American  home  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  national  historic  site. 

Koscluszko  was  the  forerunner  of  mil- 
lions of  PoUsh  Americans  who  have  con- 
tributed, with  their  skills  and  hard  work, 
to  their  coimtry's  progress.  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  we  take  this  occasion  to 
recognize  their  contribution  to  America's 
greatness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish  people's  hopes 
and  ambitions  for  a  strong,  secure,  and 
independent  nation  are  as  strong  as  ever. 

I  am  confident  that  sometime,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  the  Polish  people 
will  once  again  triumphantly  celebrate 


their  Constitution  Day.  and  that  Poland 
will  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spi^ker,  for  the  past  180  years  the  Polish 
people  have  been  reminding  themselves 
of  the  historic  event  marking  the  ad(^>- 
tion  of  their  cherished  Constitution.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  not  been  possible  for 
the  Poles  living  in  Poland  to  celebrate 
overtly  many  Polish  Constitution  days, 
because  the  years  of  Polish  independence 
have  been  so  limited.  In  consequence, 
greater  and  more  frequoit  attention  is 
given  to  this  great  Polish  Day  by  Poles 
tmd  their  descendants  living  outside 
Poland.  Such  is  true  in  this  coimtry 
where  all  the  fine  Poli^  American  orga- 
nizations place  major  emphasis  uixm  the 
observance  of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Wliat  a  contrast  there  is  in  the  way 
so  many  Americans  view  our  own  Con- 
stitution with  the  way  our  citizens  of 
Polish  extraction  pay  tribute  to  the 
Polish  Constitution.  I  wish  that  a  new 
wave  of  respect  and  honor  might  gain 
swift  acceleration  throughout  our  land 
to  counteract  the  loud  sneers  and  ridi- 
cule which  so  many  of  our  hairy  dissident 
groups  use  against  It  today.  We  have 
been  fortunate  that  our  Constitution  has 
remained  stalwart  and  enduring  for 
almost  200  years. 

It  is  true  that,  as  our  country  grew 
and  our  way  of  life  has  changed,  our 
Constitution  has  heul  a  few  amendments. 
However,  the  basic  tenets  of  our  rights, 
our  privileges,  our  obligations,  and  our 
purposes  remain  unchanged  and  nK>re 
firmly  implanted  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history. 

In  contrast  to  our  good  fortune  of  be- 
ing able  to  Uve  and  thrive  under  our 
Constitution  from  the  very  day  of  its 
adoption,  the  Polish  people  have  had 
only  spasmodic  periods  of  freedom  to 
be  enjoyed  within  the  guidelines  of  their 
Constitution. 

The  world  applauded  the  historic  act 
of  the  Polish  l^Mlers  in  developing  and 
adopting  a  superb  manifesto  which  set 
forth  with  utmost  clarity  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  a  free  and  democratic  so- 
ciety. Similar  in  many  ways  to  our  own 
newly  developed  Constitution  the  charter 
which  the  Polles  brought  forth  was  far 
ahead  of  its  time  in  E^urope  and  most 
of  the  world.  It  was  small  wonder  that 
the  Polish  people  took  such  pride  in  their 
new  state  document.  It  was  sad,  indeed, 
not  only  for  the  Poles  but  for  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  that  the  greed 
of  more  powerful  nations  would  result 
in  its  swift  dlanemberment  and  its  par- 
titioning as  vassal  holdings  ol  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  But  even  under  the 
rule  of  alien  oppressors  the  Polish  peo- 
ple remembered  the  benign  contents  of 
their  bdoved  Constitution.  Prom  time  to 
time  Polish  patriots  dared  to  remind 
their  countrymen  of  their  Constitution. 
At  the  Old  of  World  War  n,  the  Polish 
people  once  more  took  heart  and  began 
to  reestablish  themselves  as  a  free  and 
sovereign  nation  imder  their  hallowed 
Constitution,  but  the  Soviets  saw  fit  to 
deny  this  long-awaited  independence 
and  cruelly  and  Illegally  clamped  Poland 
with  bonds  of  iron  to  bow  to  the  rule 
of  Communist  puppet  bosses. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  join  with  our  Pollsf - 
American  citizens  in  observing  the  a<k- 
niversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  ^e 
should  resolve  personally  to  do  severj&l 
things.  First,  we  should  attempt  to  stii^- 
ulate  greater  understanding  and  respefct 
for  our  own  magnificent  Constitution  ty 
every  American  man,  woman,  and  child. 

We  should  resolve  to  Intensify  our  rf- 
forta  by  every  possible  means  to  h€|p 
our  friends  in  Poland  regain  tiie  freedohn 
and  Independence  which  they  so  defe- 
parately  want  and  which  they  so  ricHly 
deserve. 

We  should  do  our  utmost  to  see  thBt 
full  atonement  be  made  by  those  guilfcy 
of  the  many  atrocities  perpetrated  en 
the  Polish  people.  Not  only  must  we  not 
forget  such  atrocities  as  the  mass  mur- 
der of  Polish  leaders  in  Katyn  Fw^t 
but  we  must  pursue  a  relentless  couase 
to  see  that  such  acts  are  avenged. 

Our  longtime  assurances  of  sifTection 
for  the  people  of  Poland  must  be  backed 
up  with  a  never  faltering  determination 
to  utilize  all  political  and  economic  lerf- 
erage  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  which  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution so  clearly  defines. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  our  great  Nation's 
.struggle  for  its  Independence  we  have 
been  Indebted  to  Poland  for  sending  \is 
some  of  its  finest  men  and  women.  Our 
Polish-American  citizens  not  only  helped 
make  possible  the  creation  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  helped  to  build  it  dijr- 
Ing  our  nearly  two  centuries  of  national 
life.  ^ 

May  3  holds  a  very  special  place  in  ttie 
hearts  of  ail  Americans  of  P(rilsh  desert 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of 
1791  adopted  in  Poland  just  2  years  after 
ratification  of  our  own  Constitution.  "Hie 
liberty  and  democratic  processes  repte- 
sented  by  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1190 
remains  alive  in  the  hearts  of  mllllona!  of 
Polish  citizens  today  behind  their  Won 
Curtain. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has  Is- 
sued a  most  interesting  fact  sheet  on  May 
3.  and  the  Ohio  Division  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  a  list  of  excellent  res- 
olutions, all  of  which  I  wish  to  put  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  point.  In  doing  so,  it  is 
with  the  abiding  and  devout  hope  that 
within  our  lifetimes  freedom  win  be  re- 
stored, permanently,  to  the  magnlflctnt 
people  of  Poland. 

The  material  follows: 
Mat  Thixd— TBI  Polibb  Nattonai.  Hoi 

On  May  3d  Polea  eyerywbere  and  cltmns 
of  PoUah  origin  In  many  countries  celebrate 
a  PolUb  National  Holiday— the  Pollah  TUlrd 
of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  tbe  United  States,  wherever  Amerlcaos 
of  PoUA  descent  live.  In  cities  and  tofms 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  throughout  the 
month  of  May  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  Ra- 
tion and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  t)iat 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberalism  in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  Sd  In  1791,  barely  two  y«ars 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by  the 
United  States  in  1789.  that  Poland  without 
a  bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  dis- 
order succeeded  In  reforming  her  public  life 
and  in  eradicating  her  internal  decline.  But 
this  great  rebirth  and  aaaertion  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Poland  In  785 
by  Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria. 
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POLAND  notnXXKD  I IHCT  *T.TBM  IN  roaoPB 

The  greatness  of  the  May  Third  Polish  Con- 
stltuUon  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it 
eliminated  with  one  stroke  the  most  funda- 
mental weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamen- 
tary and  social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this 
great  moment  in  their  history  to  the  fore- 
front of  their  tradition  rather  than  any  one 
of  their  anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or 
heroic  revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  in  the 
principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  state, 
which  U  the  primary  postulate  In  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  truism 
cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  poUtlcal 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  Oermans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  of  stote,  and  not  national, 
sovereignty.  ^  _ 

The  light  of  Uberallsm  coming  from  Po- 
land wa«  then,  as  It  ha«  been  throughout 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  unto  today, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  in  Russia 
and  Germany.  In  1796  Russian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to  partition  and 
rape  her.  In  1939  Russian  and  Pniaalan 
soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  ab- 
solute totalitarianism  systems  as  nAElsm 
and  communism  again  felt  the  danger  of 
true  Uberallam  coming  from  Poland  Jiist  as 
in  1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
this  liberalism  was  formulated  In  these 
words: 

"All  power  in  clvU  society  shoxild  be  derived 
from  the  wUl  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservaUon  and  integrity  of 
the  sUte,  the  clvU  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation." 

AMXaiCAN    AND    POU3H    CONSTl'i'UTlOlfS 

siMnjuU'T  iNSPiau) 

The  philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  Consti- 
tution leads  one  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  and  the  Polish  people  had  each  drawn 
inspiration  for  their  respective  constitutions 
from  the  same  source. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American 
of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  all  Amertcfms 
of  Poland's  destiny  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Justice,  even  though  Poland  once  more 
has  been  deprived  of  her  Independence, 
sovereignty  and  her  territory  by  one  of  our 
former  allies.  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  conaent 
of  other  United  Nations. 


RESOLtmONS 

Whereas,  the  Ohio  Division  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  Is  celebrating  the  180th 
Anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution  on  May 
2,  1971,  at  the  Association  of  Polish  Women's 
HaU.  7526  Broadway  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio; 

Whereas,  this  was  a  most  significant  event 
In  Poland's  history; 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791 
expressed  freedom,  Indlvlduallam,  and 
democracy; 

Whereas,  the  same  freedoms  do  not  exist 
In  Poland  today,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Ohio  Division  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress  endorse  the 
following  principles  to  again  restore  free- 
dom and  individualism  in  Poland: 

1.  The  United  States  should  pursue  a 
peaceful  liberation  policy  to  free  Poland  of 
Soviet  oppression. 

2.  The  United  States  Oovemment  should 
expand  and  enliven  our  involvement  with 
tbe  Polish  nation  in  economic,  c\Utural,  and 
scientific  exchange  in  a  mannei  as  not  to 
aid  the  Soviet  rulers  of  Poland. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  shovild 


recognize  and  support  the  Oder-Nelsse  Line 
as  the  permanent  border  of  Poland. 

4.  Poland  should  continue  to  be  classified 
as  a  "most  favored  nation". 

5.  Polish  currency  owned  by  the  United 
States  should  be  used  in  Poland  for  humani- 
tarian projects.  The  Royal  Castle  of  Warsaw 
destroyed  by  the  Nazi  should  be  rebuilt. 

6.  To  encourage  President  Richard  Nlzon 
to  fulfill  his  pre-election  campaign  promises 
to  place  Poles  in  top  federal  positions.  To 
date,  the  federal  government  Is  being  crtti- 
cally  criticized  for  its  unwillingness  in  nam- 
ing Americans  of  Polish  descent  to  federal 
positions.  Recently,  the  National  Polish 
American  Congreas  created  a  "Talent  Bank" 
containing  a  list  of  qualified  Polish  Ameri- 
cans available  for  government  services.  Gov- 
ermental  leaders  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
recommendations  of  the  "Talent  Bank". 

7.  To  encourage  the  further  Involvement  of 
Polish  leaders  In  Polonla  and  community  af- 
fairs and  to  censure  those  that  discourage 
this  poeltlve  involvement.  Educators  should 
not  be  denied  their  full  citizenship  rights. 

8.  To  continue  to  carefully  review  can- 
didates for  Judges  and  to  be  critical  of  judges 
being  too  lenient  with  lawbreakers.  Crime  Is 
rising.  People  are  no  longer  safe  on  the 
streets  or  in  their  homes.  Judges  must  stop 
being  lenient.  Law  enforcement  officials 
should  not  be  treated  as  defendants  In 
courts. 

9.  We  the  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
break  a  silence  of  a  generation  and  elect  to 
speak  In  the  Interest  of  promoting  greater 
understanding  between  ethnic  groups  in  a 
nation  of  many  origins,  colors,  and  creeds. 
To  this  extent,  we  support  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Roman  Puclnskl  (Chicago)  to  es- 
tablish an  Ethnic  Heritage  Study  Centers 
(HJl.  14910)  In  educational  Institutions 
which  would  develop  curriculum  and  train 
teachers  for  the  study  of  America's  major 
identifiable  ethnic  groups. 

10.  We  of  Polish  American  heritsige  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  "freedom  under  the  law" 
and  demand  Justice  and  fairness  with  respect 
to  each  man's  public  Image.  We,  therefore, 
will  aggressively  oppose  defamation  of  Poles 
through  our  Civic  Alert  Committee.  To  this 
end.  the  boycott  against  the  Garfield  Heights 
Board  of  Education  and  the  superintendent 
will  continue  untU  they  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  t>e8t  Interest  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Garfield  Heights. 

11.  To  declare  to  the  Free  World  that  the 
Ohio  Division  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress Is  opposed  to  CoDununlfit  Oppression 
and  Tyranny.  To  this  extent,  we  loyally  as 
Americana  first  support  President  Nixon  to 
negotiate  an  honorable  peace. 

13.  We,  Americans  of  Polish  Heritage,  do 
hereby  solemnly  declare  and  proclaim  that 
we  will  on  every  possible  occasion  expose,  de- 
plore, and  denounce  thoee  powerful  rulers 
of  the  pen  and  airwaves  who  use  vicious 
ethnic  humor  and  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tion of  ethnic  cultural  heritage. 

13.  The  continued  unrest  In  Poland  poses 
a  threat  of  a  Soviet  armed  Intervention, 
similar  to  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968.  To  militate  against  this  real  danger,  the 
United  States  should  reaffirm  Its  position 
that  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  is  contrary  to 
the  basic  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  that  the  intervention  In  the 
affairs  of  Poland  by  any  member  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  wo\Ud  be  considered  as  a  threat  to 
peace  and  as  such  would  be  brought  before 
the  United  Nations. 

14.  Edward  Qlerek.  the  new  head  of  the 
ruling  Communist  Party  In  Poland  declared 
that  the  objectives  of  his  government  include 
economic  Improvement  of  the  country,  estab- 
lishment of  an  open  form  of  government, 
and  steps  toward  cloeer  relations  with  coun- 
tries outside  the  Soviet  block.  We  submit 
that  It  la  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  evolution  of  Bast  European  states 
toward  open  societies.  Therefore,  Mr.  Glerek  6 
declared  objectives  deserve  close  attention 
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tod  continued  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  future  development  in  Poland.  The 
United  States  should  let  it  be  known  that 
the  full  accounting  for  people  killed,  injured 
and  arrested  during  the  recent  demonstra- 
tion would  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  good 
faith,  if  and  when  presented  by  Mr.  Glerek's 
government.  For  humanitarian  reasons,  the 
United  States  Government  could  utilize  its 
considerable  counter-parts  funds  in  Poland 
for  a  rehabilitation  program,  necessary  after 
the  unrest;  also  the  United  States  could  offer 
Its  surplus  foodstuffs  for  the  people  of 
Poland,  possibly  through  the  agency  of 
American  Relief  for  Poland.  We  also  respect- 
fully submit,  that  the  time  is  urgent  for  the 
exploration  and  evaluation  of  a  long-range 
economic  assistance  to  Poland  and  for  In- 
creased commercial  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland.  In  this  context, 
we  feel  that  the  State  Department's  rejection 
"for  the  time  being"  of  a  reqeust  by  Poland 
to  buy  oil-refllnery  equipment  was  Ul  ad- 
vised. We  hope,  that  the  qualification  "for 
the  time  being"  has  run  its  course  in  view 
of  recent  events  and  that  the  sale  of  the 
aforementioned  equipment,  vitally  needed 
by  Polish  oil  Industry  will  be  approved. 

18.  In  1973,  scientific  communities  through- 
out the  world  will  mark  the  500th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  MlkolaJ  Kopemlk,  better 
known  under  the  latinized  name  of  Nicolaus 
Oopemicus.  Kopernlk,  whose  monumental 
dlKovertes  and  scientific  problngs,  "stopped 
the  sun  and  set  the  earth  in  motion,"  is  the 
father  of  modem  astronomy  and  precursor 
of  ova  Space  Age.  Kopernlk,  one  of  the  great- 
est scientists  of  all  times,  was  born  In  Po- 
land and  received  his  fundamental  educa- 
tion at  the  Jaglellonlan  University  In  Kra- 
kow. It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  Americans 
of  Polish  heritage,  to  mark  the  Kopemlk 
Qulntcentennial  in  a  special  way.  Thus  we 
ask  the  President  to  use  his  prestige  and 
influence  In  Washington  to  bring  about  an 
issuance  of  a  Kopernlk  postage  stamp  In 
1973,  and  to  arrange  a  special  commemo- 
rative Kopemlk  program  in  both  chambers 
of  the  United  States  Congress. 

IB.  To  continue  to  demand  that  money 
raised  for  community  activities  such  as  the 
United  Appeal  Fund  be  distributed  more 
equally  to  agencies  serving  the  ethnic  com- 
munity. 

17.  To  continue  to  support  the  efforts  of 
tbe  Greater  Cleveland  Citizens  League  to 
enact  strong  "conflict  of  Interest"  legislation 
in  the  present  Ohio  General  Assembly. 

18.  To  commend  the  Nationalities  Services 
Center  for  doing  an  outstanding  Job  with 
their  limited  resourcef  for  ethnic  groups. 

19.  Be  It  further  resolved,  that  Aloyslus 
Mazewskl,  national  president,  and  Richard 
Jablonskl.  Ohio  Division  president,  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  be  recognized  and 
praised  for  their  leadership  in  promoting  Po- 
lonla alms  and  objectives  by  vigorously  work- 
ing to  fulfill  the  rising  role  of  Polonla  in  local, 
•tate,  national,  and  International  events. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Ohio  Dlvl- 
ilon  of  the  Polish  American  Congress  en- 
dorse the  aforementioned  principles  and  here- 
by directs  the  Board  of  Officers  to  forward 
copies  to  interested  persons 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
maiked  the  celrtration  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Poland's  first  popular 
Constitution,  a  day  that  will  live  in  the 
tiearta  and  minds  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

On  May  3,  1791,  the  Polish  Great  Diet 
voted  a  Constitution  for  the  state  thus 
beginning  a  long  struggle  for  freedom 
whkh  was  not  regained  until  1918. 

During  the  123-year  period  of  dom- 
ination, Polish  cultures  still  made  slg- 
nlfleant  contributions  to  Western  clvlll- 
ation.  Marie  Sklodowska-Curie  Is  fa- 


mous for  her  discovery  of  radium.  Chopin 
and  Paderewski  became  prominent 
names  in  music.  Prince  Czartoryski,  Le- 
lewel.  and  Mochnackl  were  among  Po- 
land's notable  statesmen  and  political 
writers,  and  in  poetry,  authors  such  as 
Slenklewicz,  Kraznewskl,  and  Slowacki 
achieved  critical  recognition. 

In  1918,  the  three  sections  of  Poland 
were  reunited  and  the  reblrUi  of  the 
Polish  Republic  after  one  and  a  half  cen- 
turies of  partition  and  foreign  subjuga- 
tion was  accomplished.  Another  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  June  22,  1952,  but  Po- 
land and  its  neighbors  were  traveling  the 
undistinguished,  gray  road  of  European 
communism.  A  spark  of  the  traditional 
Polish  longing  for  freedom  was  ignited  In 
June  of  1955,  however,  the  Poznan  Re- 
volt. RuthleEBly  crushed  by  Russian 
troops,  the  Polish  ]?eople  have  been 
forced  to  continue  to  acquiesce  to  Soviet 
military  and  diplomatic  overlordship. 
That  Poland  is  a  vassal  state  continues 
to  rest  heavily  on  Polish  hearts  and  on 
all  friends  of  the  Polish  people. 

As  we  commemorate  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  we  should  recall  the  debt  we 
owe  to  our  fellow  citizens  of  Polish  ori- 
gin who  add  so  much  to  our  econ(Mny  and 
our  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
a  chapter  on  Polish  contributions  to 
American  life  from  the  book  "One 
America" : 

CoNTKiBtrrioNs  TO  Amesican  Life 
The  Poles  have  made  their  contributions  to 
American  culture  In  three  ways.  First,  it  Is 
quite  obvious  that  the  contributions  made 
by  Poland  to  our  civilization  are  an  Insep- 
arable part  of  the  Intricate  and  complex  cul- 
ture of  America.  Such  great  names  as  Nich- 
olas Copernicus.  Paderewski,  Slenklevricz. 
Joseph  Conrad,  Helena  Modjeska.  Marie  Skol- 
kowska-Curle,  and  numerous  others  are 
known  to  all,  and  are  their  contributions 
not  only  a  part  of  Polish  cult\ire  but  also  of 
America's  culture?  Is  there  a  music  lover  in 
America  who,  for  instance,  does  not  know  tbe 
music  of  Chopin? 

Second,  the  Polish  American  has  Impressed 
his  personality  on  American  culttore  as  a 
group.  This  fact  is  well  expressed  by  Thad- 
deuE  Holnke :  > 

"There  Is  an  item  of  the  Polish  contribu- 
tion usually  entirely  overlooked.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  cumulative  contribution  of  the  four  mU- 
llon  Poles  In  this  country.  This  human  item  is 
the  greatest  gift  that  Poland  has  given  Amer- 
ica. Someone  may  remark  that  the  Ameri- 
can Poles,  as  a  class,  have  been  mostly  la- 
borers and  farmers.  True  enough.  But  they 
arrived  In  this  country.  Use  the  Polish  car- 
penters and  pitch  makers  of  Virginia  and  the 
Polish  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  time, 
at  the  crucial  moment  In  tbe  development 
of  the  American  Commonwealth — at  tbe  time 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  indus- 
trial empire.  .  .  .  This  great  army  of  labor,  in 
which  the  Poles  play  an  important  role,  has 
won  for  this  nation  the  first  place  In  tbe  In- 
dustrial life  of  the  world.  Only  by  means  of 
their  humble  but  indispensable  qualities,  be- 
cause of  their  sweat  and  tltantic  work,  could 
this  country  achieve  such  an  unprecedented 
level  of  prosperity  and  might.  And  not  only 
because  of  that — this  great  army  of  peaceful 
fighters  had  actually  paid  with  its  own 
blood  for  the  comfort  and  higher  standards 
of  living  in  this  country.  In  1926,  10,637  men 


1  Tbaddeus  Holnke,  "The  Polish  Contribu- 
tion to  America,"  pp.  74-76,  in  Poles  in  Avier- 
ica,  Tomczak,  Anthony  C,  Editor.  Chicago, 
Polish  Day  Association,  1933. 


died  as  a  result  of  Industrial  accidents.  .  .  . 
Much  of  this  was  Polish  blood." 

In  the  third  place,  tbe  Poles  have  fur- 
nished several  outstanding,  even  worid- 
famouB,  names  In  the  purely  cultured  field. 
In  the  opera,  the  Polea  are  proud  of  Jean  de 
ResKke,  Adam  Dldur,  and  Ina  Burskaya. 
Carole  Landls,  a  Hollywood  star,  was  bom 
a  Rldste,  oomes  from  one  of  those  large 
Pollah  families  which  has  many  widely  scat- 
tered relatives.  The  late  Richard  Boleslavskl 
dlrect«d  several  outstanding  Hollywood  filma. 
Jan  Klepura,  a  young  Polish  tenor,  appeared 
in  1936  opposite  Gladys  Swarthourt  In  "Give 
Us  Thla  Night,"  a  Paramount  film,  and 
starred  in  "The  Merry  Widow"  on  Broadway 
in  1943-1944.  Leopold  Stokowskl,  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  engaged  later  in  his  fine  experiment  to 
acquaint  the  masses  with  great  music,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  America's  conductors.  Dr. 
Arthur  Bodzlnskl  la  a  conductor  of  long  ex- 
perience and  famed  as  "an  orchestra  builder 
and  repairer." '  In  1938,  be  developed  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  into  one  of  tbe  Middle 
West's  two  finest  musical  organizations  (the 
other,  the  Chicago  Symphony).  He  was 
picked  by  Arturo  Toecanlnl  in  1987  to  orga- 
nize and  train  the  NBC  Symphony.  In  1948 
he  became  the  new  "boes"  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony.  Tbe  eon  of  a  Poliah 
army  surgeon,  he  was  bom  In  Spalatto  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  He  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Lwow.  Severely  wounded  In 
World  War  I,  he  resumed  his  law  studies  in 
Vienna  and  took  his  doctor's  degree,  which 
had  no  connection  with  music.  Eventually 
he  got  a  Job  at  the  Warsaw  Opera,  where 
Leopold  9tokowskl  met  him  in  1935  and  of- 
fered him  an  assistant  conductorahlp  in 
Philadelphia.  The  names  of  Paderewski  and 
Josef  Hoffman  are  too  familiar  to  be  more 
than  noted. 

The  Poles  have  also  made  contributions  to 
many  other  fields — In  painting  and  sculpture, 
in  politics,  and  In  the  sciences  of  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  and  so  on.  Only  a  few  can  be 
mentioned.  Professor  F.  Pawlowski,  head  of 
the  department  of  aeronautical  engineering 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  a  pioneer 
In  aeronautical  education.  Leopold  Julian 
Beeck  laid  plans  for  the  first  polytechnic 
Institution  in  the  United  States  and  was  a 
member  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  Oskar  Haleckl,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Europe's  historians,  now  heads  the  Polish 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  New  Tork 
City.  Dr.  Ralph  Modjeskl.  one  of  the  best- 
known  engineers  in  the  United  States,  Is 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  of  the 
San  Francisco -Oakland  bridge  and  served  as 
consultant  on  the  Manhattan  bridge  over  the 
East  River,  New  Tork,  and  the  Mid-Hudson 
bridge  at  Poughkeepsie;  he  is  the  son  of  the 
famous  Polish  tragedienne,  Madame  Helena 
Modjeaka,  who  died  in  1909.  A  monument 
to  her  was  unveiled  in  1936  In  Anaheim,  CaU- 
fornla. 

The  late  Bronlslaw  K.  Mallnowskl,  Bishop 
Museum  visiting  professor  of  anthropology 
at  Tale  University  (who  died  in  1943) .  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  social  anthro- 
pologists of  modem  times.  He  developed  a 
new  way  of  looking  at  primitive  cultures.  He 
came  to  anthropology  in  the  days  when  the 
greater  emphasis  was  centered  on  recording 
and  classifying  the  peculiar  antics  of  savage 
peoples  and  attempting  to  reconstruct  the 
evolutionary  histories  which  would  lead  back 
into  a  prthuman  animal  world.  Mallnowskl 
was  the  first  to  state  the  necessity  of  partic- 
ipating directly  in  the  lives  of  savages;  it 
was  his  technique  to  observe  a  primitive  peo- 
ple from  within,  tlirough  its  own  langaiige 
and  the  eyes  and  sentiments  of  its  members. 
In  his  numerous  studies  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  approach  In  that  field,  now 
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known  as  fvmctlonaUsm.  This  approach  etn- 
pbaolzed  the  functional  intarrelatlonablpa  of 
1^11  ctUtural  phenomena  In  the  structure  of 
society.  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow.  on  the  ottier 
hand,  was  a  psychologist,  professor  of  pey- 
oholofy  at  the  Unlvemty  of  Wisconsin  lor 
thirty-nine  years.  Long  a  valiant  tllter  at 
man's  absurdities,  be  wrote  fourteen  bopks 
and  numerous  articles,  from  1835  to  1|38, 
lectured  regularly  on  the  NBC  network.  I>r. 
Feliks  Qrosa.  a  well -known  sociologist, 
founded  the  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Institute  during  World  War  IL  Staff  8erge|mt 
SylTsstsr  Frwlerlck  Dudex  of  Ptxlladelpbla 
re«el7«l  the  VirtuU  MtUttari  for  heroUm  wliUe 
gunner  on  a  PoUsh  Welilngtor\  bomber.  , 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Uk 
unanimous  cooeent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legl^tlve  days  during  whiich 
to  extend  their  remark*  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  ot  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  "Mr. 
HimoATB) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  wa£  no  objection. 


SUGAR  REFORM 


The  8PEAB3ER  pro  tempore.  Und*  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlst)  Is  Rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  compliment  Chairman 
PoAU  on  the  policy  changes  he  has  initi- 
ated in  regard  to  committee  considara- 
tion  of  sugar  legislation.  He  gave  notice 
early  that  he  would  not  receive  forgign 
lobbyists  for  private  discussions,  that  all 
his  contacts  with  foreign  lobbyists  would 
be  in  opea  hearing  on  the  public  record, 
and  tb»t  a  public  record  be  made  of  for- 
eign agent  registration.  ' 

These  measures.  I  feel,  have  built  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  legislative  process 
and  have  set  a  good  prudent  standard:  for 
others  of  lis  on  the  committee.  As  a  for- 
mer newspaperman.  I  say  the  best  pro- 
tection for  the  public  under  this  program 
Is  disclosure  ot  the  facts  as  to  who  repre- 
sents whom,  when  and  for  how  much. 

Politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible.  This 
must  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  consider  the 
politics  of  sugar  in  1971. 

Fundamental  change  is  difficult)  to 
achieve  even  under  ideal  circumstances 
in  a  program  as  longstanding  and  com- 
plex as  the  Sugar  Act. 

Inertia  Is  a  powerful  force  in  the  'law 
of  physics  and  even  more  powerful  in  the 
law  of  sugar.  The  Sugar  Act  has  been  iii 
motion  for  more  than  37  years,  and  its 
natural  tendency — like  other  thing!  in 
the  physical  world  which  are  in  motion — 
is  likewise  to  remain  in  motion. 

Producers,  suppliers  and  major  ilsers 
of  sugar  are  highly  organized.  Wltjiess 
the  lobbyists  who  have  kept  the  Com^iit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  hearing  room  filled 
through  day  after  day  of  long  hearoigs. 
Domestic  totereste  are  so  highly  orga- 
nized they  were  able  to  present  an  un- 
challenged united  front  on  spedflc  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

These  varied  but  coordinated  Intetests 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  large  n^un- 
bers  of  Representatives  and  Senatofs  to 
accept  the  dubious  proposition  that  the 
Sugar  Act  is  much  too  complex,  previous 
and  delicate  for  even  minor  remodeling. 


Up  to  this  point  at  least,  the  admin- 
stration  has  not  announced  a  position. 

raw  RErOBM  ADVOCATBB 

Other  prospective  reform  advocates 
are  few  in  number.  ConsimierB  and  tax- 
payers axe  poorly  organized.  "Ilie  role  of 
sugar,  while  important,  is  not  prominent 
in  the  fsunily  budget.  Moreover,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  act  tends  to  discourage 
such  lay  groups  from  effective  attack. 
Sugar  price  advances — starting  of  course 
from  a  very  high  base — ^have  been  no 
more  spectacular  than  other  food  Items. 
The  U.S.  cartel  Is  so  neatly  packaged  its 
defenders  can  even  make  an  argument — 
though  a  very  superficial  one — ^that  the 
act  makes  money. 

It  is  eaay  to  see  why  domestic  pro- 
ducers like  things  as  they  are.  For  all 
practical  effect,  markets  and  prices  are 
fully  guaranteed.  Foreign  comipetltlon  is 
tightly  regulated.  Direct  Government 
payments  are  a  pleasant  extra  for  which 
no  resource  ttdjustment  is  required. 

The  act  makes  life  easy  for  major  users 
by  providing  merchandising  services. 
Supplies  are  steady.  So  are  prices,  al- 
though at  steadily  higher  levels. 

Quote  countries  could  hardly  be  hap- 
pier. The  U.S.  market  is  highly  profit- 
able— the  sweetest  premium  market  in 
the  world. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  change 
this  year  will  not  be  easy.  But  change  Is 
needed  for  two  main  reasons:  first,  for- 
eign suppliers  are  paid  to  much;  second, 
government  payments  to  Individual 
domestic  producers  go  too  high. 

My  recommenckttlons  will  deal  only 
with  these  two  items. 

The  premium  foreign  suppliers  get 
when  they  sell  sugar  to  the  United  States 
amounts  to  a  gigantic  unregulated  for- 
eign-aid program  wliose  annual  value 
ranges  between  $250  million  and  $350 
million  a  year. 

It  differs  from  the  traditional  foreign- 
aid  program  in  two  moet  unf  ortiinate  re- 
spects: first,  it  is  financed  entirely  by 
U.S.  citizens  as  consumers,  not  as  tax- 
payers; second,  its  benefits  are  distrib- 
uted with  little  discrlminatl<Mi  and  with 
no  social  objective. 

The  very  existence  of  the  high-paid 
corps  of  foreign  sugar  lobbjrlsts  is  evi- 
dence that  foreign  quotas  are  a  much- 
prized  bonanza. 

FOaXXGN    QUOTA   BONAMZA 

The  degree  to  which  the  American  peo- 
xAe  are  fleeced  by  the  foreign  quota  imx>- 
visions  of  the  act  Is  indicated  by  data 
supplied  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  represent- 
ing British  Honduras.  In  testimony  Tues- 
day of  last  week  he  stated  that  the  FOB 
realized  return  by  Honduras  cm  sugar 
supplied  in  1970  to  various  markets  was 
as  follows:  18,758  tons  to  the  United 
States  at  $136  a  ton;  23,892  ttms  to  the 
United  Kingdom  at  $99  a  ton;  and  27.194 
tons  to  Canada  at  $80  a  ton. 

"Net  realized"  means  after  any  duties 
and  import  fees  are  paid. 

Translated.  Honduras  got  8.8  cents  a 
pound  from  the  United  States.  5  cents 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  4  cents  frton 
Canada.  The  world  price  was  a  notch 
lower  at  3.8  cents. 

Lobbyists,  of  comse,  defend  the  prices 
paid  for  foreign  sugar  and  insist  that 


a  lower  U.S.  price  would  be  a  serious  if 
not  mortal  blow.  This  reaction  is  natural, 
perhaps,  as  no  one  welcomes  income 
reduction. 

When  speaking  for  the  West  Indies, 
Mr.  Quinn  indicated  his  clients  in  recent 
years  lost  money  on  two-thirds  of  their 
exports — that  to  the  United  Kingdom 
system — and  survive  only  because  of  the 
profit  realized  from  shipments  of  the 
remaining  one-third — that  to  the  United 
States.  Others  have  made  similar  all^a- 
tions. 

I  seriously  question  the  validity  of  the 
allegation  of  losses  on  sales  to  the  United 
Kingdom  market.  But  even  if  one  accepts 
it,  a  larger  question  remains.  Why  should 
the  United  States  keep  itself  in  the  cu- 
rious position  which,  in  effect,  subsidizes 
sugar  prices  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  system? 

The  injustice  in  the  present  pricing 
system  is  also  apparent  when  one  recog- 
nizes that  no  foreign  producer  faces  cost 
items  as  high  as  those  which  confront 
UJ3.  producers,  yet  each  gets  the  advan- 
tage of  a  price  based  on  UJ3.  costs. 

For  example,  wages  as  little  as  $1.50 
or  $2  a  day  are  still  commonplace  sunong 
foreign  suppliers;  $4  a  day  is  big  money. 
Contrast  these  with  almost  $35  a  day  paid 
to  workers  in  Hawaii  and  $1.85  an  hour 
in  the  sugar  beet  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Despite  the  wage  differential,  foreign 
suppliers  get  almost  the  same  price  in 
the  UJ8.  market  as  domestic  producers. 

Somehow,  Congress  must  devise  a  way 
to  ^t  a  better  price  on  sugar  supplied  by 
fortign  countries.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement the  American  people  get 
hooked,  and  bad. 

Direct  Government  payments  to  some 
individual  producers  go  much  too  high. 
The  largest  made  in  1969  are  listed 
below. 

Government  payments  at  any  level  are 
hard  to  rationaUre  in  a  controlled  mar- 
ket in  which  profitable  market  prices  are 
virtually  guaranteed.  They  can  be  justi- 
fied only  in  social  terms,  that  is,  to  meet 
a  need  for  farm-family  income  supple- 
ment. At  the  level  of  those  listed,  pay- 
ments are  an  absolute  outrage. 

An  annual  limitation  not  higher  than 
$55,000  should  be  established,  as  under 
the  feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
grams. Under  each  of  these  latter  pro- 
grams, farmers  must  make  substantial 
adjustment  of  resources — that  Is,  land 
rettrement — in  order  to  establish  entitle- 
ment. Under  sugsu*.  there  is  none.  My 
own  preference  is  a  $20,000  aggregate 
level  for  all  programs. 

PASS  MOaX  BACK  PBOFOSAI. 

And  the  individtial  limit  should  be  an 
honest  one.  Schunes  to  negate  the  effect 
of  the  limit,  like  the  "pass-back  40-40" 
invention  proposed  to  the  committee  last 
Friday  by  the  domestic  industry  must  be 
rejected.  The  "pass-back"  is  evasion  on 
its  face  and  an  insult  to  the  Integrity  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

In  fact,  the  "pass-back"  scheme  could 
accurately  be  named  "pass  more  bai*," 
because  it  will  yield  a  substantial  In- 
crease for  the  big  six— the  largest  of  the 
g)^n.<;  sugar-producing  corporatioDS. 

UadM  the  "pms  man  back"  formula, 
each   will   get   40   cents   per   hundred- 
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iieight  on  all  production  compared  with 
present  sUding-scale  rates  which,  due  to 
varying  production,  range  between  83.8 
cents  and  39.1  cents. 

The  extra  bonanza  these  giants  have 
lined  up  for  themselves  comes  to  an  ag- 
gregate of  $517,703.72  based  on  1969  pro- 
duction. It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Ameri- 


can people  the  sugar  industry  did  not 
propose  an  even  lower  limit. 

In  that  year  two  producers  each  got  a 
payment  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The 
"pass  more  back"  formula  will  boost  this 
largess,  compliments  of  the  UJB.  tax- 
payer, by  a  hefty  20  percent. 

Here  are  the  details : 


SUGAR  INDUSTRY  "PASS  MORE  BACK"  PROPOSAL 


1969  Current  IncrMM 

production  rats  1969         Pats  back  under 

(pounds)       accents)  payment        at  40  cants  pass  back 


Hawaiian  Comm.  &  Sucar  Co^PuuiWM 3,698.732  33.  2  $1, 229,  666. 32  {1. 479. 492. 80  {249.826.48 

US  Sugar  Corp,  ClewTston.Fla 5,179.767  33.8    1,073,980.08    1.271,906.80  197,926.72 

WaMia  Sugar  Co.,  Waialua 1,(72,288  38.2       5«1,73S.9C       K8,914  40  27,l7S.b0 

Ortu  Sugar  Co ,  Waipahu 1,365,855  38.8        529,717.61        546,222.00  16,504.39 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  South  Bay 1,341,498  38.9       522,499.44       536.599.20  14.099.76 

Litwe  Plantation  Co.,  Uliue 1,322,192  39.1       516,708.93       528,876.80  12,157.87 

Net  increase '. 517,781.72 


Distinguished  support  for  the  limit  on 
individual  payments  comes  from  Dr. 
John  A.  Schnittker,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  1965-68.  In  a  speech 
October  20,  1970,  to  the  Sugar  Club  of 
New  York,  he  said: 

UmltlQg  direct  Oovernment  paymemts  to 
fumers  Is  a  popular  Issue  today:  the  limita- 
tion In  the  new  farm  bUl  Is  long  overdue, 
limiting  Treasury  payments  to  $66,000  par 
crop — or  to  (20,000,  as  I  wotild  prefer — wUl 
not  "destroy  the  farm  programs."  Limiting 
Sugar  Act  payments  to  $65,000  will  not  de- 
stroy the  Sugar  Act,  nor  will  It  generate  a 
sugar  shortage  nor  tbreaten  the  Mourltjr  Ot 
the  United  States. 

The  payment  limit  provisions  In  the 
Sugar  Act  must  be  carefully  drawn.  It  is 
clear  that  the  payment  limit  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  appljring  to  wheat, 
cotton,  and  feed  grains  will  effect  almost 
no  savings  to  the  Government. 

"Hie  $55,000-payment  limit  makes 
sense  in  several  ways.  Provided  no  farm 
splitting  occurs,  expenditures  for  direct 
Oovemment  payments  would  be  reduced 
about  $12,441,000  a  year.  Second,  It  would 
serve  to  retard  the  trend  toward  bigness 
in  sugar  production,  in  that  production 
above  27,495  tons  of  beets  a  year  by  a 
single  farmer  would  have  no  entitlement 
for  direct  payment.  This  is  the  produc- 
tioD  on  1,833  acres,  using  1969  crop  data 
averages. 

Conceivably  the  pajmient  limit  will 
lead  to  the  permement  subdivision  of 
some  farm  units,  and  if  so,  this  would 
accord  with  the  philosophy  so  often  ex- 
pressed legislatively  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  which  favors  the  family 
structure — as  opposed  to  the  corporate 
structure — in  American  sigriculture. 

Reform  of  the  administration  of  the 
present  sliding  scale  of  individual  pay- 
ments is  also  needed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  a  year 
ago  completed  a  study  to  determine  the 
manner  in  which  the  constitution  of 
farms  under  the  sliding  scale  of  pay- 
ments was  being  administered  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Payments  range  fnan  30  to 
80  cents  per  hundredweight  depending 
on  the  size  farm,  with  small  farms  fa- 
vored. 

In  six  of  the  seven  States  in  which  the 
review  was  conducted.  GAO  found  that 
county  ASCS  offices  had  not  adequately 
reviewed  nor  had  State  offices  effectively 
monitored  constitutions  of  sugar  beet 
uid  sugarcane  farms.  GAO  found  tn- 
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stances  where  two  or  more  separately 
constituted  farms  were  owned  and  <h>- 
erated  by  the  same  individual  or  indi- 
viduals. According  to  the  U8DA  guide- 
lines, such  farms  should  have  been  con- 
stituted as  one  farm  for  Government 
payment  purposes.  Because  of  the  slid- 
ing scale  method  of  payment,  the  farm- 
owners  received  total  payments  In  excess 
of  what  they  would  have  received  had 
the  farms  been  constituted  as  a  single 
farm  as  they  should  have  been. 
The  GAO  report  recommends: 
The  Administrator,  Agricultural  StabUlza- 
tlon  and  Ck>nservatlou  Service,  should  aetab- 
Uah  procedures  at  the  state  and  national 
organization  levels  to  provide  assurance  that 

(1)  county  offices  and  committees  are  mak- 
ing annual  reviews  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  the  sugar  farm  constitutions  and 

(2)  detennlnattons  made  by  county  commit- 
tees are  consistent  with  applicable  regula- 
tions and  Instructions. 

USDA  currently  is  reviewing  its 
farm  constitution  requirements  In  light 
of  the  GAO  report.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  should  demand  that  USDA 
move  with  all  dispatch  to  implement 
tliese  recommendations  under  any  ex- 
tension of  the  act,  and  if  necessary,  draft 
directives  in  the  act  to  insure  compliance. 

What  should  be  done  to  bring  to  a 
reasonable  level  the  price  we  pay  for 
foreign  sugar? 

I  will  list  three  different  approciches 
in  order  of  my  preference: 

First.  Secure  all  foreign  supplies  by 
competitive  bidding. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, would  be  authorized  to  purchase  all 
foreign  sugar  requirements  through  con- 
tracts established  by  competitive  sealed 
bidding.  At  least  once  a  year,  he  would 
issue  a  general  invitation  to  fill  foreign 
sugar  producers  to  submit  bids  as  to 
quanti^,  price,  and  delivery,  and  would 
accept  those  determined  to  be  twst. 
Contracts  could  be  for  more  than  1  year 
if  deemed  advisable. 

The  Secretary  would  make  purchases 
under  these  contracts  as  domestic  mar- 
ket conditions  require.  He  would  pay  the 
price  specified  in  the  contract,  sell  the 
sugar  into  domestic  channels  at  the  go- 
ing. UJS.  market  price,  and  deposit  the 
difference  in  the  general  fund  of  the  UjS. 
Treasury.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
present  import  duty  on  sugar  logically 
would  be  eliminated. 


Liike  the  other  two  alternatives  I  will 
mention,  this  approach  would  leave  pro- 
tection for  UJ3.  producers  exactly  as 
presently. 

Several  advantages  are  obvious:  It 
would  taaH  all  discrimination  among 
foreign  sugar  producers.  Each  would  be 
given  an  equal,  fair  chance  at  supplying 
the  UJB.  sugar  market. 

It  would  take  Congress  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  allocating  high-profit  business 
among  certain  favored  sugar-producing 
nations.  Neither  the  executive  branch 
nor  the  Congress  would  have  favors  to 
distribute  to  foreign  suppliers.  These 
countries  would  have  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue to  employ  sugar  lobbyists. 

It  would  fBtri>M«h  for  the  first  time  In 
years  a  meaningful  world  price  for  sugar. 
This  would  be  useful  to  the  Congress  in 
deciding  future  questions  of  domestic 
price  policy. 

The  acquisition  of  foreign  sugar  sup- 
plies at  long  last  would  be  on  a  reasonable 
business  basis.  Ilie  foreign-aid  compo- 
nent would  be  completely  extracted,  and 
th«%fore  the  Congress  would  no  longer 
be  tonpted  to  use  sugar  as  a  tool  of  for- 
eign policy. 

The  change  would  not  necessarily  alter 
present  patterns  in  sugar  supply.  Un- 
doubtedly countries  now  supplying  sugar 
to  the  United  States  would  wish  to  con- 
tinue and  therefore  would  seek  contracts. 
In  evaluating  bids  the  Secretary  would  of 
course  take  into  account  such  factors  as 
past  performance,  capacity,  proximity  as 
well  as  price  factors. 

The  change,  while  of  course  retaining 
the  basic  elements  of  State-trading  that 
now  exist,  would  be  progressive  in  several 
ways.  Country  quotas,  and  the  discrimi- 
nation they  Imply,  would  be  ended.  Prices 
would  be  determined  through  fair  and 
open  competltlan.  Since  UJS.  foreign  pur- 
chases amoimt  to  a  large  portion  of  total 
world  trading  in  sugar,  the  shift  to  com- 
petition might  establish  a  trend  of  re- 
form in  other  cartel  arrangements. 

Competitive  bidding  would  serve  the 
public  interest  in  another  important  way. 
It  would  reduce  the  potential  for  mis- 
chief that  now  exists  in  the  system  of  raw 
sugar  purchases. 

Refiners  now  rarely  deal  with  foreign 
suppliers  through  the  traditional  broker 
system.  Instead  they  deal  with  what  can 
be  termed  raw-sugar  operators,  a  group 
of  seven  large  concerns  which  control  al- 
most all  of  the  foreign  raw  sugar  we  im- 
port. In  many  cases  these  firms  buy  for- 
eign sugar  and  then  sell  it  to  UB.  re- 
finers, instead  of  serving  only  as  brokers. 
This  trend  towards  monopoly  puts  in 
very  few  hands  control  of  immense  raw- 
sugar  supplies  and  (vpaa  unfortunate 
possibilities  for  manipulation  of  the  UB. 
market.  According  to  one  source,  the 
largest  seven  supplies  to  the  United  States 
control  the  following  percentages  of  im- 
ported sugar: 

Percent 

Czamlkow-Rlonda   Co 39-80 

M.  CiolodetE  and  C3o ..  15-M 

Chrlatman  Associates 10-lB 

Farr,  WhlUock,  Olzon  ft  Oo 8-13 

Amerop  Corp 8-13 

OargUl,    too 8-13 

Lambom  and  Oo 8-13 

My  proposal  would  reduce,  if  not  elimi- 
nate, this  potential  for  mischief. 
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Second.  Recapture  to  the  U.S.  Treis- 
ury  half  the  difference  between  the  wotld 
price  and  the  UJ3.  price. 

Based  on  1970  prices,  this  provision 
would  have  yielded  $168  million  to  the 
Treasury,  while  leaving  to  quota  coun- 
tries a  substantial  bonus  for  serving 
TJ3.  needs.  The  recapture  would  estab- 
lish the  net  realized  VS.  price  for  for- 
eign suppliers,  based  on  1970,  at  «.5 
cents,  1.5  cents  a  pound  above  the  United 
Kingdom  system  price.  It  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  recapture  provision  which  was 
carried  out  about  10  years  ago  and,  so 
far  as  I  Icnow,  without  complaint  fipm 
GATT. 

In  no  way  would  it  harm  domeitlc 
sugar  producers.  Otir  average  U.S.  sui:ar 
price  in  1970  was  8.07  cents  per  pound 
duty  paid  at  New  York  while  the  averfige 
world  price  was  4.88  cents  per  poi>id. 
We  could  safely  recover  one-half  of  this 
difference  and  still  be  sure  of  adequate 
supplies. 

Third.  Increase  the  tariff  on  imports 
from  its  present  level  at  0.625  cenit  a 
pound  to  1.5  cents,  and  add  a  provmon 
permitting  the  President  to  reduce  the 
tariff  if  the  world  price  should  rise  tio  a 
point  he  deemed  dangerous  to  the  satis- 
factory functioning  of  the  program. 

Normally  this  would  add  about  $53 
million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  above  dur- 
rent  revenue. 

Of  these  alternatives,  the  competitive 
bidding  approach  strikes  me  as  the  most 
reasonable  and  fair.  Each  of  these  plans 
would  leave  the  interests  of  the  UB.  pro- 
ducers and  their  refiners  as  surely  pro- 
tected as  now.  Likewise,  each  would  es- 
tablish prices  paid  to  foreign  suppliers 
at  levels  more  fair  to  the  American 
people.  I 

Finally,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  act 
not  be  extended  for  more  than  3  years. 
This  short-term  extension  would  prok^ide 
a  test  for  the  change  as  recommended 
and  also  help  to  create  an  atmosphere 
for  further  reform. 
I  include  the  following: 
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CAUFOKMIA 

OlITen  Inc.,  H\iron.  $145,784.06. 
O.  J.  Shannon  Sc  Boom,  Tulare,  $107,040.50. 
H.  M.  Tenneco,  Bakersfleld,  $106,076.13. 
Hausmann    &    HouBe    Ranches,    Brawley, 
•66388.56. 
Heldrlck  Farms.  Inc.,  Woodland,  »61,3(K).80. 
Santlaga  Ranch,  BakersfleM.  $58,787,011. 
Ohew  Broe.,  Sacramento,  $67,781.67. 

rLOUDA 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewlston,  $1,073,9$0.08. 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  $522.4^.44. 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp.,  Belle  Glade,  $388,- 
061.87. 

norlcla  Sugar  Corp.,  BeUe  Olade  $189,- 
734.40. 

S.  N.  Knight  St  Sons,  Inc.,  Belle  Qlade. 
$136,647.10. 

Oloster  Farms,  Inc.,  BeUe  Olade,  (131,- 
835.85.  ! 

Sugar  Cane  Farms  Co.,  Palm  Beach,  flSO.- 
671.76.  j 

New  Hope  Svigar  Co.,  Palm  Beach,  |126.- 
704.86. 

A.  Duda  Sons,  Inc.,  Orledo.  $131,801.93. 

715  Farms  Ltd.,  Pahokee,  $84,656.04. 

BUly  Rogers  Farms,  South  Bay,  $74,1P9.46. 

Wedgworth  Farms,  Inc.,  Belle  Glade.  $72,- 
587.87. 

Double  D  Ranch,  Inc., -koxahatohee,  $66,- 

464.8a 


A.  F.  Sftunder^  Inc.,  Belle  Glade,  $60,994.82. 
Eastgate  Farms,  Inc.,  Orlando,  $68,462.75. 
Ov  Land  Co.,  Clewlston,  $58,025.19. 
Sam  Senter  Farms,  Inc.,  Belle  Glade,  $57,- 
395.61. 

HAWAU 

Hawaiian  Com.  &  Sugar  Co.,  Puunone, 
»1.229.666.32. 

Walalua  Sugar  Co.  Inc.,  Walalua,  $561,- 
735.90. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Walpahu,  $628,883.61. 

Lihue   Plantation   Co.,   Ltd..   Llhue,   $516,- 

683  93 

Pioneer  MIU  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lahalna,  $449,783.02. 
Kekaha   Sugar   Co.,   Ltd.,   Kekaha,   $448,- 

199.61. 

Ewa  Sxigar  Co.,  T-iC.  Kwa,  $448,155.87. 
Mauna  Kea  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.,  Hllo,  $402,- 

366.91. 

Kohla  Sugar  Co.,  Hawl,  $383,958.50. 

Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co.,  Pahala,  $366,- 
(^8  39 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Inc.,  Uhue,  $860,566.41. 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co.,  Halna,  $357,965.45. 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Pepeekeo.  $354,699.97. 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Papaaloa,  $362,- 

326  64 

Punik  Sugar  Co..  ltd.,  Keaau,  $323,580.68. 
HutcWTBon  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Naalehu,  $331,- 

S62.97. 

Hamakua  Mill  Co..  Paaullo,  $317,808.13. 
MoBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Eleele,  $313,934.99. 
Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Kaxunakanl.  $304.32934. 
Walluku  Sugar  Co.,  WaUuku,  $290,138.88. 
Paauhau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Paauhau,  $216,- 

«7.66.  ^       .„^ 

Kahuku   Plantation   Co.,   Kahuku,   $209.- 

905.53. 

Gay  and  Roblneon,  MakaweU,  $181,819.11. 

Kllauea  Svigar  Co.,  Ltd.,  KUauea,  $162,- 
761.09. 

□>AHO 

Farm  Devrtopment  Corp.,  Boise,  $142,223.50. 

LOT7ISIANA 

The  South  Coast  Corp.,  Houma,  $297,981.25. 
Southdown,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  $186,213.42 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,  Franklin,  $103398.71 
Mllllken  &  FarweU,  Inc..  Port  Allen, 
$72,166.79. 

ChurchUl      &     Thlbaut,     DonaldsonvUle, 

$70,200.88. 

A.  Wllberts  Sc  Sons  L/S  Co.,  Plaquemlne. 
•tes  .535.99. 

Savole  Industries.  Belle  Rose,  $67,192.92. 

OREGON 

Skyline  Farms,  Ontario,  $56,266.62. 

WASHZNGTON 

K2H  Farms,   Inc.,   Prescott,   $111,489.80. 

PtTEBTO    RICO 

Luce  &  Co.,  S  en  C,  Agulrre.  $279,575.74. 

Antonio  Rolg  Sugar,  Humacao,  $209363.13. 

Sucn.  J.  Serralles  &  Wlrshlng,  Mercedlta, 
$152,678.53. 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Corp.,  Ensenada, 
$135,218.78. 

Arsenlo  Martinez  Blan,  Coloeo.  $117313.63. 

Producer  660019587  type  (No  current  name 
and    address,    $165,887.69. 

Ernesto  Qulnones  Samb<Hln,  San  German, 
$56,162.64. 


ACCEajERATED  DEPRECIATION  AL- 
LOWANCE AND  ENACTMENT  OP 
INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  WILL 
HELP  BOTH  BUSINESS  AND  LABOR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
obvious  to  all  that  the  better  the  tools 
for  production  which  American  workers 
use  in  their  Jobs,  the  more  productive 
they  are  and,  consequently,  the  higher 
will  be  their  wages.  What  determines 


high  wages  and  better  living  conditionB 
of  American  working  people  on  the  whole 
is  a  continuous  improvement  in  tech- 
nological equipment. 

By  and  large  wages  in  the  United 
States  are  higher  than  in  foreign  coun- 
tries because  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested per  capita  is  greater  and  there- 
fore the  worker  in  America  uses  better 
and  more  productive  tools.  Our  country 
should  put  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
capital  investment,  not  more,  if  we  truly 
want  to  help  expand  job  opportunities, 
increase  productivity  and  raise  wages. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  more  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowance  for 
equipment  and  machinery  should  be 
adopted  by  the  IRS  and  Congress  should 
give  urgent  consideration  to  reinstating 
the  investment  tax  credit  so  that  we 
might  have  the  type  of  dynamic  economy 
that  can  provide  the  jobs  and  the  wages 
which  we  all  want  for  this  country. 

But  I  must  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  man  without  a 
job.  Unemployment  in  my  district  is  over 
7  percent  and  the  machine  tool  Industrj 
in  and  aroimd  Buffalo  has  been  hit  hard. 
Changes  are  desperately  needed  to  im- 
prove the  U.S.  aimual  productivity 
growth  rate  that  sagged  to  a  dismal  1.7 
percent  over  the  last  4  years,  to  revive 
a  capital  goods  industry  in  which  out- 
put has  declined  to  almost  depression 
levels,  and  to  bring  our  business  taxation 
structure  more  into  line  with  that  of  our 
foreign  competitors.  These  changes  will 
help  bring  Buffalo  more  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  current  economic  Indi- 
cators vividly  demonstrate  that  fiscal  ac- 
tion which  is  capable  of  providing  the 
necessary  stimulus  to  our  depressed 
economy  is  urger^y  needed  at  this  time. 
In  1970  we  experienced  a  serious  decline 
in  economic  activity  and  a  critical  in- 
crease in  unemployment.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1971  we  have  had 
only  a  modest  gain  in  some  sectors  of 
the  economy;  in  others  there  has  been 
further  deterioration. 

Gross  national  product,  in  constant 
prices,  declined  from  1969  to  1970,  and 
has  shown  a  disappointing  gain  thus  far 
in  1971.  The  industrial  production  in- 
dex— 1967  equals  100 — declined  from  a 
level  of  109.3  in  1969  to  106  in  1970. 
Wliile  production  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1971  is  above  the  low  level  reached  in 
November  1970,  the  index  remains  below 
the  level  for  the  year  1970,  averaging  only 
104.5  for  the  first  3  months.  Unem- 
ployment, which  rose  to  4.9  percent  in 
1970,  was  running  at  or  near  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  6  percent  during 
the  months  of  January  through  March  of 
this  year.  These,  as  well  as  other  current 
economic  indicators,  are  clear  evidence  of 
the  need  for  proper  fiscal  action  to  re- 
verse our  depressed  economy. 

It  is  highly  pertinent  to  observe  that 
economic  dechne  followed  the  repeal  of 
the  Investment  Ux  credit  in  1969.  And  it 
is  more  than  coincidental  that  we  exper- 
ienced a  period  of  tiigh  prosperity,  low 
unemployment,  and  continuously  rising 
levels  of  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment during  the  period  1962-69— the 
years  during  which  the  investment  tax 
credit  was  in  effect. 
I  realize  that  other  fiscal  measures 
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were  contributory  to  the  high  levels  of 
economic  activity  during  the  period  1962- 
69  as  compared  to  the  depressed  eco- 
nomic period  of  say  1957-61.  However,  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  was  a  substantial  con- 
tributing factor.  In  fact,  the  committee 
reports  in  1966  highlighted  the  excessive 
rise  in  investment  in  machine  tools  and 
other  productive  facilities  as  a  major 
reason  for  providing  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  credit. 

A  Government  survey  in  late  1970 
showed  that  business  planned  to  increase 
their  plant  and  equipment  investment 
expenditures  less  than  2  percent  in  1971. 
A  more  recent  survey,  which  was  taken 
after  the  President's  announcement  of 
the  liberalized  depreciation  rules,  showed 
an  expected  rise  of  over  4  percent.  By  re- 
instating the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  we  can  hope  to  raise  investment 
to  higher  levels  such  as  those  reached 
during  the  Investment  boom  period  of 
1962-69.  This  will  result  In  higher  pro- 
duction, create  more  jobs  and  lilgher  In- 
ocmes,  and  revitalize  our  entire  econ- 
omy. 

The  macliine  tool  industry  has  suffered 
sharp  setbacks  since  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit.  This  has  huit  not 
only  that  industry,  but  also  the  general 
economy  and  American  competitiveness 
in  foreign  markets.  The  value  of  new  net 
orders  for  metal  cutting  type  machine 
tools  in  1969,  for  example,  were  reported 
at  $1.2  billion  by  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders  Association.  These  orders 
declined  to  $650  million  in  1970.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1971  they  were  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  only  70  percent  of 
the  1970  level,  and  had  declined  to  about 
half  the  level  of  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 
Also,  metal  forming  type  machine  tools 
which  also  represent  a  sizable  part  of  the 
machine  tool  industry  has  suffered  seri- 
ous declines  from  1969  and  further  re- 
ductions during  the  months  of  January- 
March  of  this  year. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  set  forth 
by  opponents  to  reinstating  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  that  business  will  not 
respond  to  the  incentive  because  it  is  al- 
ready operating  at  levels  below  capacity. 
This  is  a  shallow  view.  As  long  as  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  productive  faculties  are 
obsolete  or  technologically  outmoded,  in- 
dustry will  respond  to  a  financial  incen- 
tive designed  to  encourage  modernization 
of  their  facilities.  I  would  like  briefly  to 
present  a  few  findings  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted In  the  fall  of  1970  by  the  economics 
department  of  McGraw-Hill  Publications 
Co.  to  determine  how  modern  American 
industry  is.  For  business  as  a  whole,  al- 
most 20  percent  of  Its  installed  capacity 
is  20  years  or  older.  Almost  44  percent  is 
more  than  10  years  old.  For  manufactur- 
ing the  situation  is  only  slightly  better. 
In  regard  to  technological  obsolescence, 
business  considers  12  percent  of  its  plant 
and  equipment  technologically  out- 
moded. For  manufacturing  the  percent- 
*ge  is  15  percent.  It  would  cost  an  esti- 
aated  $144.5  billion  for  industry  to  re- 
place these  outmoded  facilities.  For 
manufacturing  alone  the  cost  would  be 
«0  billion. 

Thus.  Congress  should  be  gravely  con- 


cerned not  only  about  the  depressed  eco- 
nomy but  about  the  basic  c<Hulition  of 
American  industry.  We  are  not  facing 
industrial  competition  from  countries 
devastated  by  wars  as  we  were  20  years 
ago  but  rather  revitalized  countries  that 
are  now  first  rate  Industrial  powers  that 
have  taken  away  a  large  part  of  our  for- 
eign markets.  As  a  result  we  have  been 
experiencing  large  unfavorable  balances 
of  payments  in  recent  years.  Thus,  we 
must  continue  to  modernize  our  industry 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  fiscal 
stimulus  to  effect  a  resurgence  in  our 
depressed  economy.  We  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  this  goal  by 
reinstating  the  7-percent  Investment  tax 
credit  now,  and  I  believe  a  concerted 
effort  should  be  made  in  the  Congress 
to  show  support  for  the  proposal  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  modernize 
the  asset  depreciation  range. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  the  machine  tool  industry,  a  press 
release,  and  a  letter  from  a  constituent: 
(Frcxn  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  26,  1971] 
MACHtNx  Tool  Omxtas  GAri<rxD  6.7  Pekcsnt 
IN  Maxcb — Oklivzbiib  Also  Rose  Slight- 
ly   From    Pebrcabt    as    Recent    Sluggish 

TRKND       CONTLNUCD QXTABTKB       DOWN       42 

PsacKNT  From  1970 

Machine  tool  orders  In  March  Improved 
sUghtly  from  February,  but  continued  the 
generally  depressed  trend  of  recent  months. 
Machine  tool  builders  say  a  major  economic 
upturn  will  be  required  to  create  lively  de- 
mand for  machine  tools. 

March  orders  for  all  types  of  machine  tools 
rose  to  $68.1  million,  a  6.7%  gain  from  the 
$59.1  million  In  February  but  far  below  the 
$96.3  million  of  March  1970,  according  to 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association. 

Orders  for  lathes,  milling  machines,  grind- 
ers, machining  centers  and  other  machines 
to  shape  metal  by  cutting  roee  to  $42.5  mil- 
lion in  March  from  $39  million  In  February 
but  traUed  the  $76  million  of  a  year  earlier. 
March  orders  for  presses  and  other  machines 
to  shape  metal  by  pressure  were  $20.6  mil- 
lion, up  sUghtly  from  $20.1  million  In  Feb- 
ruary and  $20.4  million  In  March  of  last  year. 

OROUiS  FALL  42  FZKCKNT  IN  aUARTKR 

Reflecting  the  depressed  levels  prevailing 
so  far  this  year,  first  quarter  orders  for  ma- 
chine tools  were  $176.4  million,  42%  below 
the  $306.4  million  of  a  year  earlier  and  the 
lowest  for  any  quarter  since  the  $171.5  mil- 
lion for  the  third  quarter  of  1960. 

"Incoming  orders  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  proved  significantly  more  disappoint- 
ing than  had  been  carefully  predicted  as 
recently  as  last  December,"  said  F.  P.  Austin 
Jr.,  vice  president,  finance.  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  North  Kingston,  RJ. 

"I  think  the  machine  tool  order  rate  has 
bottomed  out,"  said  J.  T.  Bailey,  president, 
Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  com- 
pany saw  a  small  Improvement  In  February, 
March  and  April,  he  adds. 

WARHKR  *  SWASET  CIX)8INGS 

Nonetheless,  Warner  St  Swasey's  big  Cleve- 
land turning  division  stlU  Is  shipping  ma- 
chines faster  than  orders  are  being  received, 
Mr.  BaUey  said.  Consequently,  Cleveland 
turning  plants  will  close  for  one  week  In 
each  of  the  next  three  months  in  addition  to 
the  normal  two-week  vacation  closing  In 
mid-summer,  he  said. 

Acme-Cleveland  Corp.  agreed  that  orders 
have  begun  to  pick  up  slightly  but  said  "It 
may  take  some  time  for  customers'  require- 
ments to  reach  more  satisfactory  levels." 

TTJ3.  Industrial  plants  ciurently  are  run- 


ning at  about  73%  of  e^Muslty,  said  Mr. 
Bailey.  "Historically,  an  operating  rate  of 
80%  Is  required  to  produce  a  good  level  of 
orders  for  machine  tools." 

Machine  tool  shipments  In  March  roee 
sUghtly  to  $92.9  million  from  $90.9  mllMrjn  in 
February  but  trailed  the  $139.2  million  rate 
c^  a  year  earlier.  Producers  are  further  into 
order  backlogs,  but  many  are  taking  meas* 
ures  to  reduce  output  further.  Unfilled  orders 
at  many  plants  have  declined  to  the  point 
where  it  Is  becoming  impossible  to  reduce 
them  further  and  stlU  maintain  normal 
production  activities. 

(In  thouunds  of  dolUrt) 


MMcfe    Ftbrusfv 
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1970 


Cotnpiratjvi  new  orders  for 
metal-cutting  machines: 

Domestic ^.200  (31.700  }60,000 

Foreign 6,300  7,300  1^,950 

ToUJi 42,500  39,000  75,950 

Metal-torming  machines: 

Domestic 18,600  16,950  17.000 

Foreign 1,950  3,150  3,350 

TotaH™ 20,550  20.100  20,350 

Comparative  shipment  figures 
for  metal-cutting  machines: 

Domestic 51,200  47.650  82,500 

Foreign 12.800  11,750  15,700 

Total' 64,000  59.400  98.200 

Metal-forming  machines: 

Domestic 27,400  28,300  38,200 

Foreign 1,500  3,200  2.750 

TotoM 28,900  31,500  40,950 


>  3-month  total  for  1971 :  {118,025,000;  for  1970:  $231,050,000 
'3-month  total  for  1971:  $58,100,000;  for  1970:  {74.350.000 
'  3-month  total  for  1971 :  {181.050,000;  tor  1970:  $279,400,000 
•  3-inonth  tetsi  for  1971:  $91,550,000;  for  1970:  $121,250,000 

PiXSS    RXLXASa 

The  machine  tool  Industry  closed  out  the 
first  quarter  of  1971  with  orders  totaling 
$176350,000  for  the  three  month  period.  This 
total  represents  the  lowest  order  volume  for 
a  single  quarter  since  the  third  quarter  of 
1960. 

During  the  corresponding  period  of  1970, 
the  three  month  order  total  reached  $306,- 
400,000  or  42%  higher  than  the  quarter  just 
ended. 

The  month  of  March,  1971,  accounted  for 
$63,060,000  of  the  first  quarter  total  compared 
with  $59,100,000  in  February,  representing  a 
7%  increase.  Diulng  March  a  year  ago,  how- 
ever. Industry  orders  totaled  $96,300,000. 

Metalcuttlng  type  machine  tool  orders  In 
March  were  $42,500,000  or  9%  higher  than 
the  February  figure  of  $39,000,000.  Com- 
paring quarterly  figures,  metalcuttlng  ma- 
chine tool  orders  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1971  at  $118,250,000  were  49%  lower  than  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Metalformlng  type  machine  tool  orders,  by 
comi>arlson,  were  off  22%  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1971— $58,100,000  this  year  against  $74,- 
350,000  In  1970. 

For  the  month  of  March,  metalformlng 
machine  tool  orders  were  $20J550,000  as  com- 
pared with  $20,100,000  in  February. 

Order  backlogs  declined  during  the  month 
to  $407.9  million  for  metalcuttlng  and  $201.4 
million  for  metalformlng  machine  tools. 
These  figures  compare  with  $429.4  million  and 
$209.7  million,  respectively,  at  the  end  al 
February. 

For  the  first  qtiarter  of  1971,  Industry  ship- 
ments were  $272,600,000  or  32%  behind  ship- 
ments of  $400,650,000  a  year  ago. 

Shipments  of  machine  tools  for  the  month 
of  March  were  $92,900,000  as  compared  with 
890.900.000  in  February  and  $139,150,000  dur- 
ing March  a  year  ago. 
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COMPARISON  CHART 
NEW  ORDERS— MACHINE  TOOLS 
lOellan  in  ltiowand$| 


March,  Fabruary 
Mardil»71      FabnMiy  1971     p«rc«nt  diang* 


March  1971 

March  1970        Year  to  data,        Yaar  to  data. 
March  1970     pwcant  changt  1971  1970 


1971-1170 
percantdiai^ 


36.2Q0 
6.300 


31.700 
7,300 


+  U.2 
-13.7 


60.000 
15.950 


-39.7 
-60.5 


95,200 
23,050 


191.300 
39,750 


-50  2 
-420 


42.500 


391,000 


+9.0 


75,950 


-44.0 


IU,2S0 


231.050 


-411 


18,600 
1,950 


16,950 
3,150 


+9,7 
-38.1 


17,000 
3.350 


+8.4 
-4L8 


51,450 
6,650 


65,350 
9,000 


-2i.a 

-211 


20.550 


20.100 


+2.2 


20,350 


+1.0 


58,100 


74,350 


-21.1 


63,050 


59,100 


+6.7 


96,300 


-34.5 


176,350 


305.400 


-42.1 


SHIPMENTS-MACHINE  TOOLS 
[In  flwtttaods  of  doliart] 


March,  February 
March  1971      Ftbruary  1971     parcant  changa 


March  1970 


March  1971 

March  1970 

parcant  eh«nga 


Year  to  date, 
1971 


Yaar  to  date, 
1970 


1971-1970 
p•rc•fltchan^ 


51.200 
12,800 


47,650 
U,7tO 


+7.5 
+8.9 


82,500 
15,700 


-37.9 
-18.5 


142,350 
38,700 


241.500 
37,900 


-4L1 

+2.1 


84.000 


99,400 


+7.7 


,98.200 


-34.8 


181,050 


279,400 


-85.2 


27,400 
1,500 


28,300 
9,200 


-3.2 
-53.1 


38.200 
2,750 


-28L3 
-4fii5 


84,700 
6,850 


110,450 
10.800 


-a  I 

-36.6 


28,900 


31,500 


-8.3 


40.950 


-29.4 


91,550 


121,250 


-24.5 


92.900 


90.900 


+2.2 


139.150 


-33.2 


272,600 


400,650 


-32.0 


So«rc«:  National  Machine  Tool  Buildan'  Assodatl^, 

BnXFPn  HouoAUXx, 
Arkon,  N.Y..  ApHl  26,  i,»71 
Hon.  Jack  F.  Kncr.  I 

Hcnue  of  RepreaenttUive;  Houae  OUloe  9u<Id- 
ing,  WathingUm,  DX3. 

Dear  Sir:  It  waa  Indeed  a  pleasure  meeting 
you  Friday  evening,  April  18th.  I  appreciate 
the  time  you  took  from  your  buay  KHedole 
to  (ll»ciM»  the  problems  of  STRIPPrr  aad  the 
Machine  Tool  Industry  in  particular. 

In  your  letter  of  February  11th  to  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Stem.  STRTPPIT  Preeldent,  you 
requested  Information  on  Houdallle  ttidus- 
trle*  relative  to  prospective  growth,  and 
any  other  material  of  intereet.  I  hate  In- 
cluded for  your  review  a  copy  of  tho  1970 
Houdallle  Industries  Anntial  Report.  TOu  will 
note  the  Impact  of  the  1970/71  reoeaaion  In 
that  our  Net  Income  and  Net  Incorte  per 
share  of  common  stock  was  lower  la  1970 
than  any  time  since  19«3,  and  the  Ne8  Sales 
were  the  lowest  since  1968. 

Houdallle  Industries  Is  a  progteesive 
Fortune  600  OorporaUon,  and  one  of  tlje  very 
few  stUl  headquartered  In  Buffalo.  Houdallle, 
In  fact,  moved  the  Oorpomte  headqijarters 
from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  some  ywurs  back. 
Through  its  seventeen  (17)  Dlvlslonb,  the 
Corporation  U  engaged  in  four  separate  In- 
dustries, Automotive,  Industrial  Prqducts, 
Construction  Materials  and  OontractlnB.  and 
M^/^t'ino  Tool  markets.  I  cannot  sptak  In 
specifics  for  the  Corporation;  howevet.  I  do 
know  great  optimism  exists  for  the  future 
growth  of  OUT  Corporation  through  ln*easad 
market  growth,  InonMSd  market  pehietra- 
tlon,  and  the  diverse  afiplloatlon  of  «»1»tlng 
and  new  producte  to  new  market  aasas.  A 
prime  example  of  HoudalUel  fonst«ht|  U  the 
establishment.  In  1970.  of  a  new  Oottipany, 
Snglnewed  Molding  Systems,  to  SOTt*  the 
remforced  plastle  mririing  narkat. 

The  8TRIPPIT  DlvlAoii  o«  HoodaiUe  In 
Akron,  New  York,  U  the  leading  manufac- 
turer of  tooling  and  mafihlnes  to  punch  boles 
in  sheet  material,  and  ttiUUls  Its  market 
needs  by  providing  all  of  the  elemonts  in 
holepunchlng  systems.  Thus,  in  l»«7. 
8TBIPPIT  established  an  Electronics  Divi- 
sion to  engineer  and  build  solid  sta(be  nu- 


merical controls  (N/C) ,  designed  primarily  to 
optimize  machine  tool  performance.  We  were 
among  the  first  Machine  Tool  Builders  to  es- 
tablish such  an  in-house  capability  and.  In 
the  1968  A8TME  Show  in  Philadelphia, 
3TKIPPIT  was  the  first  Company  to  operate 
two  different  machine  tools  from  one  com- 
puter control.  The  supposed  leading  suppliers 
at  numeric  and  computer  controls — General 
Electric,  Westlnghouse,  and  Hughes — demon- 
strated their  computer  controls  in  1970  at  the 
Machine  Tool  Show  In  Chicago,  while  STRIP- 
PIT,  at  the  same  point  in  time,  had  over 
twenty-four  (24)  operational  computer  In- 
st^latlons  In  the  field. 

Realizing  the  need  for  increased  produc- 
tivity, STRIPPIT  invested  over  $200,000  In 
R  &  D  la  1970.  a  depressed  year  for  our  In- 
dustry, to  produce  a  punching  machine  using 
electro-hydraulic  pulse  motors  and  an  open- 
loop  control  system — both  of  which  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  Japan  and  Kurope.  but  slow 
to  be  adapted  to  the  VS.  STRIPPIT  was  the 
first  American  machine  tool  manufacturer  to 
utilize  the  pulse  motors  because  a  machine 
of  high  performance  and  speed  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  open-loop  control  system 
eliminates  electronic  feed  back  circuits  which 
reduce  Investment.  The  electro-hydraulic 
pulse  motors  enabled  STRIPPIT  to  produce 
a  machine  that  can  punch  In  excess  of  96 
holes' per  minute,  while  our  competitor,  on  a 
like  machine  but  without  the  pulse  motors, 
can  punch  but  66  holes  per  minute. 

In  1970,  STRIPPIT's  Electronic  Division 
developed  new  computer  software  that  en- 
ables our  customers  to  program  much  faster 
and  with  less  complexity  than  any  system  on 
the  market.  Using  our  new  software,  a  cus- 
tomer cam  program.  In  one  statement  on  a 
3"  piece  of  computer  tape,  a  pleoe  part  con- 
taining 16,000.000  holes  that  would  require 
350  miles  of  tape  using  conventional,  exist- 
ing methods.  In  1971 ,  STHIPPrrB  meotronlc 
Division  will  expand  Its  efforts  to  market  N/0 
controls  to  other  manulact\irers  and.  because 
of  the  prior  development  work,  they  will  be 
able  to  supply  units  at  substantial  cost  sav- 
ings over  controls  currently  on  the  market. 
By  adapting  the  existing  N/G  control  to  a 


relatively  simple  positioning  device,  our  Elec- 
tronics Division  Is  also  marketing  a  machlns 
to  wrap  wires  to  connector  pins  on  comput* 
panels,  reqtiirtng  lower  investment  and  giv- 
ing higher  productivity  to  the  electronic  In- 
dustry. 

STRIPPIT  has  a  progressive,  aggreselva 
management  team  that  believes  survival  and 
growth  are  contingent  upon  the  continued 
development  of  producU  that  will  Increase 
productivity  and  thus  enable  our  customers 
to  effectively  combat  increasing  labor  costs. 
We  are  convinced  we  have  the  in-house  capa- 
bility to  initiate  and  bring  to  the  market 
place  the  necessary  products  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  We  have,  however,  serious  doubts 
that  the  economic  atmosphere  for  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  wUl  be  healthy  enough  to 
enable  STRIPPIT  to  attain  its  objectives. 

In  1970,  domestic  metal  forming  machine 
tool  orders  declined  49%  from  1969.  Of  the 
thirty  leading  world  countries  supplying  ma- 
chine tools,  only  the  United  States  suffered  a 
decUne  in  1970  output,  and  this  decline  was 
over  136%.  The  significance  of  this  decUne 
can  be  fxu'ther  appreciated  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  West  Oermany's  output  in  1970  wu 
only  836.5  million  leas  than  America's.  Ttit 
1971  forecast  indicates  West  Germany,  and 
possibly  the  Soviet  Union,  will  sxupass  the 
U.S.  In  machine  tool  output,  thus  dethroning 
America  of  a  title  she  has  held  since  tha 
ISOO's.  A  sad  day  indeed. 

The  prominence  of  West  German  compe- 
tition saddens  STRIPPIT  because  ova  pri- 
mary foreign  competition  Is  from  two  West 
German  firms,  Behrens  and  Trumpf.  Al- 
though STRIPPIT  has  been  an  Innovator 
throughout  the  years,  the  recent  depressed 
condition  of  the  machine  tool  industry  hsi 
sharply  reduced  our  RAD  efforts.  In  1967/w 
envisioned  designing  an  Automatic  Tod 
Change  (ATC)  system  to  be  marketed  around 
1970.  We  were  unable  to  maintain  our  sched- 
ule because  of  the  depressed  economic  con- 
ditions and,  subsequently,  Trumpf  has  re- 
cently announced  they  now  have  ATC,  and 
will  market  aggressively  In  the  U.S. 
We  think  you  wUl  agree  that  we  have  been 
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a  leader  in  our  field,  but  that  our  Industry 
now  suffers  economic  pains  which  threaten 
oxir  growth  and  very  existence. 

I  wish  to  again  extend  an  invitation  to 
flBlt  our  plant,  meet  our  600  employees,  and 
(Uaeuss  alternatlTe  solutions  to  our  indus- 
try problems,  with  our  managenoent.  If  it 
mold  be  more  convenient  for  you,  our  man- 
agement is  most  wlUlng  to  meet  with  you  in 
Washington.  Thank  you  for  your  oonaldera- 
tlon  kdA  time. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dsmna  M.  Wuwick, 
Manager,  Marketing  Service*. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPEBATTON 
WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  TURKEY 

coNCERNiNa    crvn.    uses    op 

ATOMIC    ENEROT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
dff  of  the  House,  the  gentlemam  from 
California  (Mr.  HounsLD)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOIilFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  8« 
ehft<""ft"  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Z  wish  to  adflee 
my  colleagues  in  the  OoDgress  that  to 
compliance  with  section  12Se  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1M4.  as  amended, 
the  AttMalc  Energy  Commission  on  April 
39,  1971,  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Ctovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
ooQoemlng  civil  uses  oH  atomic  energy, 
The  Atomic  Energy  Act  requires  that 
sueh  proposed  amendment  lie  ttefore  the 
Joint  Committee  for  30  days  while  Con- 
gress iB  in  session  before  becoming  effee- 
tlve. 

■Ae  existing  agreement  provides  for 
cooperation  between  the  two  nations  in 
research  activltlee  rdative  to  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  for  dvll  uses.  Its  term 
is  due  to  expire  on  Jime  9,  1971.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
agreement  for  an  additional  10  yean. 

The  amended  agreonent  also  ccmtains 
proTlsions  reflecting  the  transfer  of  saf e- 
loards  responsibilitlee  for  materials  and 
facilities  received  by  Turkey  under  the 
agreement  to  the  Intematicmal  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  pursuant  to  a  trilateral 
agreement  executed  in  1968.  The  inter- 
national agency  will  continue  its  respon- 
sibility for  Euch  safeguards  with  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  being  sos- 
peoded  during  the  time  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  international  agency  safe- 
gnards  are  in  effect  and  the  United  States 
agrees  that  the  need  to  exercise  its  rights 
is  satisfied. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  joint  committee,  I  Indude  in  the 
Rxcots,  for  the  information  of  interested 
Uembers  of  the  Congress,  the  text  of  the 
proposed  amended  agreement  for  cooper- 
ation together  with  supporting  oorre- 
spcHidence: 

UJ9.  Atomic  ENxaor  CoMmasiON, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  U,  1971. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastors, 

Cheiman,     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Mnergy,  Congrest  of  the  Vnitea  States. 

OuK  Senator  Pastoeb:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
Uon  133c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
u  amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
lettw  cc^les  of  the  following: 


(a)  A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
Concerning  dvll  Uses  of  Atomic  Snergy: 

(b)  A  letter  from  the  Commtalon  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  tbe 
amendment;  and 

(c)  A  letter  from  the  Preeldent  to  the 
Commission  containing  his  determination 
that  its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonalde  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  and  approving 
the  amendment  and  authorizing  Its  execu- 
tion. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  amenrtnHmt  is 
to  extend  the  current  Agreement  for  Co- 
opo-atloD,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1965 
and  pertains  to  research  i^ipUoatlans  of 
atomic  energy.  The  scheduled  termination 
date  is  June  0,  1971;  the  extension  of  the 
teim,  pursuant  to  Article  in  of  the  amend- 
ment, win  be  for  ten  years. 

Article  I  of  the  amendment  pertains  to 
the  exercise  of  safeguards  responsibilitlee  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for 
materials  and  facilities  transferred  under  the 
bilateral  to  Turkey.  In  accordance  with  the 
amendment  of  1966  the  United  States,  Tur- 
key, and  the  Agency  signed  a  standard  tri- 
lateral safeguards  agreement  In  1968. 

Accordingly.  Article  I  incorporates  lan- 
guage reflecting  conclusion  of  the  trilateral 
and  spedfles  that  the  application  of  safe- 
guards under  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  1968  trilateral  agreement,  as  It  may  be 
amended  from  time  to  time.  In  view  of  the 
entrf  Into  force  at  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  this  arti- 
cle also  allows  for  the  poestble  future  exer- 
cise of  Agency  safeguards  respmatblUtlaa  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  which  may 
be  entwed  into  between  Turkey  and  the 
Agency  pursuant  to  Article  ni  of  the  Treaty. 
United  States  safeguards  rights  under  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  would  be  sus- 
pended during  the  time  and  to  the  extent 
the  United  States  Government  agrees  ttiat 
the  need  to  exercise  such  rights  is  satisfied 
by  a  safeguards  agreement  under  etther  the 
trilateral  or  Treaty  alternatives.  This  ap- 
proach io  the  transfer  of  safeguards  reepon- 
slblUtles  Is  also  reflected  In  the  1070  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  with  Finland  and  the 
amendment  to  the  Swedish  Agreement  of 
1966. 

Articles  n  and  IV  ware  developed  In  the 
negotiations  to  accommodate  a  general  poUey 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Tur- 
key. 

Article  n  states  expressly  ttiat  eltlier  the 
United  States  or  Turkey  may  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Agreement  for  Coopamtlon 
and  that,  thereupon,  the  parties  would  en- 
ter into  consultation  in  su<di  regard.  Tlila 
accords  with  our  normal  practice. 

Article  IV  incorporates  a  tennlnatlan 
prDoedure  In  response  to  the  general  Tuiltlrti 
requirement  for  tJje  inclusion  of  such  a  pro- 
vision In  all  International  agrMmanta  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Turkish  QovarmeBt.  Al- 
tho\igh  termination  provisions  of  this  tjrpe 
have  not  been  Included  In  previous  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation.  It  is  recognised  that 
the  agreements  are  entered  Into  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time  and  that  any  ana  of 
them  could  expire  if  the  other  gorenunent 
were  not  Interested  In  an  extenatao,  thus 
creating  a  sttuatlon  similar  to  termination. 
Artiole  IV  was  accordingly  developed  In  a 
manner  which  would  assure  thi^  an  act  of 
termination  would  not  create  any  1^^  rights 
different  from  those  which  would  exist  up- 
on expiration  of  the  agreement.  T%us  the 
article  specifies  that  either  Party  may  tvinl- 
nate  the  Agreement  for  Oooperatlan  by  glv- 
Ing  two  years'  written  notice.  Upon  termina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  two-year  pertod.  each 
Government  would  have  the  same  rights  as 
If  the  agreement  bad  expired  on  tbat  date. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on 


the  date  on  whl^  each  Oovemment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovemment 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled 
with  all  statutory  and  oooatltuttonal  ra- 
qulrements  for  entry  Into  foroe. 
Cordially. 

Ctexmr  T.  Baisoaa, 

CTialriiutii. 

VA.  Atomic  KmuT  Oomoaaioir. 

WaaMnfton.  D.C..  AprU  9,  19V1. 
The  Paiaiiiawr, 
The  WMte  Tlanae. 

Dssa  Mk.  PBXBBKirr:  gncloaed  Is  a  propoaafl 
amendment  to  the  Agreement  tor  OocifMia- 
tlon  Betwvsn  tha  Oorvmmant  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerloa  anil  tba  Ooremownt  of 
the  Bsptibllo  of  TuTKSy  Oonoaming  Olvll 
Uses  at  AtoaHc  Knergy.  which  was  allied  In 
1960.  Hie  amendment  has  been  nagotUrtad 
by  the  DepartmeDt  of  State  and  the  Atomic 
■nargy  OonunlaBlon  pumiant  to  the  Atonle 
Energy  Act  of  1064.  as  amended.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  reoommwuls  that  you 
approve  the  proposed  amandmant,  datarmlne 
that  Its  perfonnanoa  mn  promote  and  wOl 
not  oonatltuta  an  unreasonable  risk  to  tha 
common  defense  and  aaerzrlty  and  authorlaa 
its  execution.  The  Department  of  State  siq>- 
ports  the  Commission's  reoommandatlon. 

Tlje  main  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
extend  the  current  Agreemant  for  Coopera- 
tion.  which  has  been  In  affect  stnee  108S  and 
pertains  to  research  applications  of  atomlo 
energy.  The  scheduled  termination  date  li 
June  9.  1071;  tha  axtansion  of  tha  term, 
pursuant  to  Artlde  m  of  the  amendment. 
would  be  for  ten  years.  Before  dlaeuaalng  tlM 
other  provisions  of  the  text.  T  abooM  Ilka  to 
note  that  the  araaatfment  would  not  Inetaaaa 
the  net  fuel  celling  of  flftean  kOograma  of 
U-336  establiahed  In  the  eurreot  agreamant 
whidh  may  be  distributed  as  foal  by  tha 
United  States. 

With  regard  to  propoaad  Artiole  I,  the  cur- 
rent agreement,  ptirsuant  to  tha  latest 
amendment  of  1966.  envisages  the  exercise  at 
safeguards  reaponslbnitles  by  tha  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  reepaoting  ma- 
terials and  facilities  transferred  under  tha 
bilateral  to  Turkey.  In  aooordanoe  with  that 
Intent  the  United  States.  ToiInT,  and  tha 
Agency  signed  a  standard  trttataral  safe- 
guards agreamant  In  1068.  Aoocrdingly,  Ar- 
ticle I  would  Incorporate  tipdattng  language 
reflecting  conclusion  of  ttie  trilateral,  spactfy- 
ing  that  the  applloatlon  of  safeguards  under 
the  Agreamant  for  Cooperation  will  be  oar- 
rled  out  In  aooordanea  with  the  1068  tri- 
lateral agreemant.  as  It  may  be  amandad 
from  time  to  time,  m  view  of  the  entry  Into 
foroe  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Kon-Pnfllferatlon 
of  Nuclear  We^ions.  this  artlda  also  allows 
for  tha  poaalttia  future  aiarolae  of  Agency 
safeguarda  reaponafbUttlaa  in  aoocrdaooa  vltb 
an  agreemant  which  may  ha  entered  Into 
between  Turkey  and  tha  Aganey  pnrroant  to 
Artiole  m  of  the  Treaty.  TTnltad  States  safe- 
guards rights  under  the  Agreamant  for  Co- 
operation would  be  Buspandad  during  tha 
time  and  to  the  extent  the  Uhltad  States 
Government  agrees  that  the  need  to  aiarelae 
such  rights  Is  aatlafied  by  a  aafegoarda  agree- 
ment under  elthw  the  trllataral  or  Treaty 
altamatlvea.  Tbla  approach  to  tha  transfer 
of  safeguards  raaponslblllttas  is  alao  reflaetad 
in  tha  1070  Agreemant  for  Cooperation  with 
Finland  and  the  amendment  to  ttka  Swadlsh 
AgreeoMcit  of  1066. 

Propoaad  ArtkAes  IT  and  IV  were  developed 
In  the  negotiations  to  aooommodate  a  general 
pdley  of  the  OoTamment  of  the  Republic 
of  Turkey. 

Article  n  would  state  expressly  that  either 
the  United  States  or  Turkey  may  propose 
amandmuiti  to  the  Agreement  tot  Coopera- 
tion and  that,  thereupon,  the  parties  would 
enter  into  oonsultatlon  In  such  regard.  Itils 
aooords  with  our  normal  praetloe. 

Article  IV  would  Incorporate  a  termination 
procedure  In  response  to  the  genwal  Turkish 
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reqxilrement  for  the  Inclusion  of  such  a  pro- 
vision In  all  IntsnutUonal  agreemanta  enjterad 
Into  by  tbe  Turklab  OoTernment.  a  provision 
not  ezpraaaly  lncliid«d  In  previous  civil 
Agreements  for  Cooperation.  Recognizing 
that  Agreements  tor  Ckioperatlon  are  entered 
Into  for  varylnf  parlods  of  time  and  aayone 
of  tbem  oould  expire  If  the  other  govemtn«nt 
were  not  Interested  In  an  extension,  AHlcle 
IV  was  developed  In  a  manner  which  would 
assure  that  an  act  of  termination  woul<l  not 
create  any  legal  rights  different  from  those 
which  would  exist  ujxjn  expiration  ol  the 
agreement.  Thus  the  article  speclfles  ^that 
either  Party  may  terminate  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  by  giving  two  years'  wAtten 
notice.  Upon  termination  at  the  end  ot  the 
two-year  period,  each  Qovernment  would 
have  the  same  rights  as  If  the  agreement  had 
expired  on  that  date. 

Following  your  approval,  deteimlnitlon, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
win  l)e  formaUy  executed  by  approorlate 
authorities  of  the  TTnlted  States  and  tb4  Re- 
public of  Turkey.  In  compliance  with  Section 
1230  of  the  At(xnle  Energy  Act  of  19IH.  as 
amended,  the  amendment  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eneigy. 
RaspectfuUy  youryi  I 

CTKrinniin. 


■•i 


PaOPOSSD  AMZNDiaCNT  TO  THX  AOKXEMKl«t  TOR 

Cooperation    Wtth    Txjrktt    CoNCEiftnNo 

Civn,  TTsas  or  Atomic  Enxrot 

Tbx  Whiti  Hottsb, 
WoMhtngton,  D.a^  ApHl  20, 
Da.  OLXifM  T.  aK*»n«fl 
ChMrmaa,  Atomio  Enern  Commi»$Um; 

Tbe  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  OoTern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Tttrkey 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Ei^rgy. 
which  you  submitted  for  my  approval  with 
your  letter  of  April  9,  1B71,  has  bee»  re- 
viewed. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed, and  upon  the  recommendation  o^  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  hereby : 

(a)  Approve  the  proposed  Amendment^  and 
determine  that  its  performance  will  prolnote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonably  rlBk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  o(  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

(b)  Authortee  the  execution  of  thejiH-o- 
poeed  Amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Ootern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  Amerlaa  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

RiCHABS  NixpN. 


Amsmomznt  to  AaaxsmMT  rem  Coopcm4TioM 
BKTWsaN  THK  OovsaKinnfT  or  thx  UfrrrsD 
Stars  or  Amkrica  and  thk  Oovxrn|(xnt 
or  THB  RxPUXLic  or  TxTSxrr  CoNcsmmro 
Cxvn,  Ucn  or  Atomic  EmaoT 
The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Qovernment  of  the  Republic 
of  Turkey. 

Desiring  to  amend  tbe  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  10,  1955  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Agreement  for  Cootoera- 
tlon") ,  as  amended  by  the  Agreements  signed 
at  Washington  on  AprU  27,  IMl,  Ju|ie  8. 
1965,  and  May  11,  1906. 
Agree  as  fellows: 

Axncut  I  ' 

Article  VI  bis  of  the  Agreement  fot  Co- 
operation, as  amended,  is  amended  toj  read 
as  follows: 

"The  t4>plicatlon  of  safeguards  to  Qiate- 
rl&ls  and  facilities  subject  to  aafeguard^  un- 
der this  Agreement  will  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  multilateral  safeguards 


transfer  agreement  signed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
on  September  30.  1068,  as  it  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time,  or  in  aooordance  with  a 
safeguards  agreement  between  tbe  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  pvusu- 
ant  to  Article  HI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  it  being 
understood  In  both  cases  that  the  safeguards 
rights  accorded  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  under  this  Agree- 
ment will  be  suspended  during  the  time  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  agrees  that  the 
need  to  exercise  such  rights  Is  satisfied  by  a 
safeguards  agreement  as  contM&plated  In 
this  paragraph." 

Asncuc  n 

The  foUowlng  new  Article  Is  added  directly 
after  Article  Vn  of  tbe  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation : 

"ahticlk  vu  bis 

"Either  Party  may  propose  in  writing  to 
the  other  Party  eunendments  to  this  Agree- 
ment. The  two  Parties  shall  thereupon  en- 
ter Into  consultations  with  regard  to  such 
proposed  amendments." 

ARTICI.E  m 

Article  Vin  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  date  "June  9.  1971"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  date  "June  9,  1981". 

ABTICLE    TV 

Either  Oovemment  may  terminate  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  by  giving  the 
other  Oovemment  two  years'  written  notice 
of  Intent  to  terminate,  In  which  event  the 
Agreement  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period.  On  termination,  each  Oov- 
emment shall  have  the  same  rights  as  If  the 
Agreement  had  expired  on  the  date  of  ter- 
mination. 

ARTICLE   v 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Oovemment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovemment 
written  notification  that  it  has  compiled 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  entry  Into  force  of  such  Amend- 
ment and  shall  remain  In  force  for  tbe  period 
of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  here- 
by amended. 


TRANSCENDENT  PANAMA  CANAL 
ISSUE:  UJS.  SOVEREIGNTY  OR 
U.S.S.R.  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Plood)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  often  stated,  there  is  no  better  way 
to  Judge  the  future  except  by  the  past. 
It  has  been  my  years  of  study  of  Carib- 
bean history  that  has  enabled  me  on 
various  occasions  to  foresee  and  to  warn 
the  Congress  of  events  that  subsequently 
occurred  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Panama.  And 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Any  satisfsw:- 
tion  that  one  may  feel  in  having  mstde 
fuxurate  predictions  Ls  indeed  a  sterile 
one. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  the  focus  of  a  series  of 
crises.  At  present  it  is  in  another  one. 
combining  a  "battle  of  the  routes"  for 
a  site  of  a  new  canal  and  a  "battle  of 
the  levels"  as  regards  the  modernization 
of  the  existing  canal  that  has  been 
greatly  complicated  by  a  planned  assault 
on  United  States  sovereignty  and  own- 


ership of  both  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
and  the  canal  itself. 

The  report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 
teroceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  un- 
der Public  Law  88-609  submitted  its 
final  report  to  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1970.  It  recommends  the  construc- 
tion in  Panamanian  territory  about  10 
miles  west  of  the  existing  canal  of  a 
new  canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design 
with  what  are.  in  effect,  enormous  tidal 
locks,  which  recommendation  is  being 
challenged  by  competent  experts  In  and 
out  of  Government  service.  Not  only 
that,  participants  in  the  recent  canal 
inquiry  have  publicly  admitted  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Rrst.  That  the  prime  purpose  of  a 
sea  level  canal  is  to  secure  better  treaty 
relationships  with  Panama; 

Second.  That  in  event  of  failure  to 
secure  such  relationships  it  is  not  justi- 
fied; and 

Third.  That,  in  any  event,  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically Justified  and  may  never  be 
built. 

One  point  that  I  have  repeatedly 
stressed  is  that  a  sea  level  project  In 
Panama  hinges  upon  the  surrender  to 
that  country  of  U£.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  any  real- 
istic observer,  is  unthinkable  and  against 
the  best  interests  not  only  of  the  United 
States  and  interoceanic  commerce  that 
pays  tolls  but  also  the  economic  well  be- 
ing of  Panama  and  hemispheric  security. 

In  any  realistic  evaluation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  It  forms  a  part  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States.  No  less  an  au- 
thority than  Admiral  Mahan,  after 
studying  the  war  with  Spain,  stated  that 
its  exclusive  control  by  the  United 
States  is  "as  really  a  matter  of  national 
defense  as  is  the  protection  of  New  York 
Harbor."  Lessons  of  the  War  with  Spain, 
Boston's  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1899,  page 
298.  History  has  justified  his  vision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is,  I  believe,  most  sig- 
nificant that  Robert  B.  Anderson,  tbe 
chief  negotiator  for  the  repudiated  1967 
proposed  canal  treaties  and  chairman 
of  the  former  study  commission  recom- 
mending a  new  canal  of  so-called  sea 
level  design,  recently  visited  the  Isthmus 
arriving  there  on  March  28,  1971,  for  a 
series  of  conferences  relative  to  reopen- 
ing canal  treaty  negotiations.  In  view 
of  his  record  of  failure  as  a  diplomat  as 
regards  the  1967  proposed  canal  treaties, 
it  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  was  con- 
tinued on  such  assigimient  and  I  have 
been  wondering  what  would  transpire. 

The  Panama  Government  has  now  ap- 
pointed an  expanded  negotiating  team 
to  start  talks  in  Washington  on  new 
treaties  next  month.  In  a  sudden  cabinet 
shakeup,  it  has  reorganized  the  govern- 
ment to  give  it  a  "more  leftist  com- 
plexion," and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Panama  has  announced  that  the  aim  of 
his  government  is  "full  jurisdiction  in 
the  zone — political,  administrative.  Judi- 
cial, labor,  and  ail  other." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  the  meaning  of 
the  sudden  dismissal  of  former  cabinet 
officers  loyal  to  the  regime  of  General 
Torrijos  and  supplanting  them  with  left- 
ists? Actions  like  this  are  not  accidental 
but  sinister  and  significant.  It  Is  because 
of  a  secret  alliance  with  the  TJSSS.. 
that  would  transform  Panama  Into  »n- 
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other  Cuba  and  place  Soviet  pofwer  as- 
tride the  great  Isthmian  waterway  as  was 
accomplished  at  the  Suez  Canal?  These 
are  questions  now  being  asked  In  both 
Panama  and  the  United  States  and  need 
to  be  answered. 

As  I  have  stated  before  and  shall  do  so 
again  and  again,  the  real  Issue  on  the 
Isthmus  Ls  not  Panamanian  versus 
United  States  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  but  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  versus  Soviet  control;  and 
this  is  the  transcendent  question  that  the 
Congress  must  face  promptly  and  forth- 
rightly. 

To  meet  this  issue  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  and  I  along  with  some  60  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  introduced 
resolutions  that  aim  to  clarify  and  make 
known  to  the  world  what  this  body  con- 
siders the  lawful  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  in  the  Bone 
territory  and  our  intention  to  preserve 
them. 

As  to  what  the  foreign  minister  terms 
"creeping  obsolescence  of  the  present 
canal,"  this  is  a  misleading  term.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  not  obsolescent  but  it 
is  approaching  cap€icity  saturation  that 
can  be  corrected  by  the  relatively  simple 
and  inexpensive  means  of  construction 
wholly  in  the  Caxial  Zone  an  additional 
channel  of  larger  locks  for  the  larger 
vessels,  for  which  the  needed  measures 
have  been  Introduced  In  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  Hie  combination  of  sov- 
ereignty, clarification,  and  reaffirmation, 
coupled  with  the  major  modernization 
of  the  existing  canal  as  provided  In  pend- 
ing measures  in  the  Congress,  should  re- 
solve the  canal  problem  for  generations 
to  come  and  enable  responsible  ofBclals 
to  concentrate  on  providing  the  best 
canal  for  the  transit  of  vessels  at  least 
cost.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  act  and  thus  to  end  the  post  World 
War  n  era  of  confusion.  Attention  Is  In- 
vited to  my  address  In  the  Cohgressiohal 
RkcORD  of  April  15,  1971,  on  "Panama 
Canal  Basic  Issues:  Sovereignty  and 
Modernization,"  which  includes  the  texte 
of  pending  measures. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 

Nation  at  large  may  have  some  of  the 

documentation  upon  which  my  present 

remarks  are  based  and  better  realize  the 

urgency  of  the  situation,  I  include  two 

recent  news  stories  from   Panama  as 

follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  1971] 

Panama  °s  Cabinzt  Givxn  a  LerriaT  Slant 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Panama  CrrT,  April  21. — A  cabinet  shakeup 
provoked  by  Oen.  C^nar  Torrijos,  the  strong- 
man behind  the  Panamanian  regime,  has 
given  a  more  leftist  complexion  to  tbe  Oov- 
emment. 

Some  diplomatic  observers  believe  that  the 
ministerial  changes  last  week  were  designed 
to  strengthen  the  "revolutionary"  Image  of 
the  Government  at  a  moment  when  Panama 
•eems  ready  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  on  new  treaties  governing  the 
Panama  Canal  and  its  defenses. 

These  observers  speculate  that  General 
Torrijos  may  have  begun  to  build  a  broad 
popular  movement  to  serve  as  a  political  In- 
stniment  for  elections  if  Panama's  army,  the 
Watlonal  Guard  deddee  to  restore  coDstltu- 
Uonal  rule.  General  Torrijos,  42  years  old, 
commands  the  6,000-man  guard. 


The  most  Important  Cabinet  change  placed 
Juan  Materno  V&squez  In  the  key  political 
poet  of  ^Cinl8ter  of  Government  and  Justice. 

This  was  coupled  with  the  sudden  unani- 
mous election  by  the  governing  board  of  the 
University  of  Panama  of  Romulo  Escobar 
Betbancourt,  former  Minister  of  Labor,  t* 
reactor. 

REOASDED    AS    LXFTISTS 

Both  Mr.  Vdsquez  and  Mr.  Escobar,  regard- 
ed as  leftists,  if  not  Marxists,  by  the  con- 
servative Panamanian  business  community 
were  remaved  from  Cabinet  positions  last 
May. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Vasquez  was  Secretary  ol 
the  Presidency,  a  Cabinet-rank  post,  and  Mr. 
Escobar  was  Minister  of  Labor. 

Their  removal  was  regarded  as  a  conoeasion 
by  General  Torrijos  and  the  high  command 
of  the  National  Guard  to  prlTate-buatneas 
sectofB.  which  had  asked  proof  of  moderation 
in  the  Government  before  increasing  private 
Investment. 

The  return  now  of  Mr.  V&squez  and  Mr. 
Escobar,  both  close  friends  and  former 
schoolmates  of  General  Torrijos,  was  seen  not 
so  much  as  a  move  e^alnst  conservative  busi- 
ness interests  but  as  a  strengthening  of  the 
nationalist  and  "p>opular"  base  of  the  Oov- 
emment, which  took  power  with  a  coup  In 
1968. 

The  victim  of  the  National  Guard's  move 
was  Arnulfo  Arias,  an  elected  President  who 
had  taken  office  11  days  before  the  coup. 
The  National  Ouard  Immediately  abolished 
aU  political  parties  and  installed  a  "revolu- 
tionary" regime. 

nxootiatobs  namxd 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  Oov- 
emment is  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with 
the  tlnited  States  to  replace  the  old  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1903  and  the  complementary 
defense  treaties  under  which  the  United 
States  maintains  12,000  military  personnel  In 
bases  along  tbe  Canal  Zone. 

After  riots  in  1964,  In  which  Panamanian 
agitators  and  students  invaded  the  Canal 
Zone,  President  Johnson  agreed  to  open  nego- 
tiations on  new  treaties  with  the  Government 
of  President  Marcos  Robles.  These  talks  pro- 
duced treaty  drafts  that  were  initiated  by  ne- 
gotiators on  both  sides,  but  Mr.  Robles  could 
not  get  political  support  for  the  drafts  before 
he  left  office. 

The  Panamanian  regime  recently  desig- 
nated an  ejq>anded  negotiating  team  to  be- 
gin talks  in  Washington  on  the  treaties  next 
month. 

In  addition  to  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Oosa, 
Panama's  ambassador  in  Washington,  the  ne- 
gotiators Include  Fernando  Sanfredo.  former 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  and 
Carlos  Alfredo  Lopes  Guevara,  former  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  de  la  Ossa.  who  was  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  in  Panama  before  going  to  Washington, 
and  the  other  two  negotiators  are  regarded  as 
moderate  nationalists,  and  well  equipped  tc 
handle  the  negotiations. 

But  the  presence  In  the  Cabmet  of  Mr. 
Vasquez,  and  Mr.  Escobar's  election  as  rector 
of  the  politically  volatile  university,  oould 
give  the  Government  support  among  left- 
wing  nationalists  who  might  otherwise  be- 
come hostile  at  some  point  in  the  canal  treaty 
negotiations. 

Robert  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Treamry 
during  President  Eisenhower's  second  Ad- 
ministration, continues  to  be  the  chief  United 
States  negotiator.  He  led  the  talks  for  the 
United  States  during  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. Late  last  month  he  returned  here  for 
preliminary  talks  with  the  new  Panamanian 
negotiators. 

Successful  negotiation  of  new  treaties  that 
contained  concessions  to  Panama's  demands 
tor  higher  revenues  and  for  removal  of  irri- 
tating United  States  prerogatives  would  be  a 
major  political  boost  for  General  Torrijos. 


The  main  goal  that  Oeneral  Torrljoa  has 
been  stressing  privately  in  negotiations  for  • 
new  canal  treaty  is  the  establishment  of  clear 
Panamanian  jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  those  who  live  and  work  there. 

(From  tbe  Washington  DaUy  News,  Apr.  28, 

1B71] 

Panama  Seeks  Canal  Takeover 

(By  James  R.  Whelan) 

Panama  Cmr. — ^Formal  negotiations  on  a 

new  Panama  Canal  treaty,  a  diplomatic  time- 
bomb  that  has  been  ticking  lor  the  past  cev- 
en  ysars.  will  open  next  month.  It  was  learn- 
ed here. 

Foreign  Minister  Juan  Antonio  Tack,  in  an 
Interview  with  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers, 
said  Panama  will  settle  for  nothing  less  than 
"full  jurisdiction  over  all  areu  now  known 
as  the  canal  sone — and  that  means  Pana- 
manian law  would  apply  there  solely  and  ex- 
clusively." 

He  also  said  Paiuuna  Is  not  Interested  In 
even  talking  about  construction  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal  tmtU  reaching  full  agreement 
on  jurisdiction  over  the  present  lock  c^nal, 
Panama  also  will  Insist  on  pha-elng  out  all 
military  activities  not  strictly  related  to  ca- 
nal defense — which  would  mean  sharp  reduc- 
tion of  the  12,000-man  U.S.  force  no'v  h*>re. 

aom  Fr.rrTwn.TTT 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Tack  indicated  some 
^xlblllty  In  Panama's  position  on  just  which 
forces  are  "esaentlal"  for  canal  defense,  and 
on  a  withdrawal  timetable,  mostly  to  cushion 
the  Impact  on  t^ie  ootmtry's  economy. 

Panama,  however,  has  left  no  doubt  that 
U.S.  noodefense  military  activities  must  end. 

Key  among  theae  are  the  Army,  Air  Force 
and  Naval  aebools  which  have  trained  37,- 
000  Latin  Americans  slnoe  1B46,  including 
counter-insurgency  units  so  suoccasful  In 
thwarting  oommunlat  guerrilla  moTementa 
in  recent  years  in  BoUva,  Venezuela,  Colum- 
bia, Ou&tonala  and  other  Latin  countries. 

Oraduates  also  Include  most  of  Panama's 
8,600-man  national  guard,  now  firmly  in 
command  of  the  country's  political  life,  and 
strongman  bead  of  government.  Oen.  Omar 
Torrijos  Huerrera. 

Mr.  Tack  emphasised  that  Panama  has  no 
objection  to  the  United  States  running  the 
canal  itself,  but  that  U.S.  rule  in  the  ssone 
must  end.  Tbe  aone,  roughly  five  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  canal,  has  a  population  of 
92,000,  entirely  Americans  except  for  1,300 
Panamanian  canal  employes  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 


IXfMl'BABT 


HOSTtLITT 


In  his  recent  foreign  policy  review.  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Roeers  referred  to 
Panamanian  resentment  of  "the  slse  and  life 
style  of  tbe  large  community  in  the  Oanal 
Zone,"  a  pbraoe  singled  out  by  Mr.  Tack, 
lion  than  any  other  Issue,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  affluence  of  the  zone  and  tlielr  own 
relative  (the  rapidly  diminishing)  poverty 
has  fueled  Panamanian  hoetility 

"We  cannot  tolerate  any  longer,"  Mr.  Tack 
said,  "a  government  within  a  government. 
What  we  want  Is  full  jurtsdictlon  In  the 
zone — polltleal,  admlnlstrattve,  judicial,  la- 
bor and  all  other." 

Mr.  Tack  believes  the  trump  card  In  Pana- 
ma's hand  la  the  creeping  obsolescence  of 
tbe  present  canal. 

Under  Mr.  Tack's  reasoning,  the  United 
States  for  strategic  and  commercial  reasons 
needs  a  new  canal  more  urgently  than  Pana- 
ma, and  BO  needs  to  wrap  up  negotiations  in 
less  than  two  years. 

LONG  RESENTMENT 

Sovereignty  In  the  zone — ^lately  discussed 
more  speclflcally  as  "jurtsdictlon" — has  been 
a  festering  sore  for  Panamanians  ever  since 
the  canal  opened  in  1914.  Rioting  resulted  in 
1964  when  U.S.  high  school  students  refused 
to  abide  by  an  agreement  to  fly  the  Pana- 
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maolan  flag  alongside  the  American  fUg. 
Panama  brolce  relations  wltb  the  Unltsd 
States  and  resumed  tbem  three  months  later 
only  after  agreement  was  reached  binding 
both  countries  to  seek  "prompt  eUenln&Uon 
of  the  causes  of  the  conflict." 

in  1967.  the  United  Statea  propoaed  thtfae 
draft  treaties — one  to  govern  the  present 
canal,  the  second  the  building  and  operation 
of  a  new  sea-level  waterway,  and  the  third 
covering  defense. 

The  military  government  whlcti  ael^Bd 
power  In  1968  shelved  the  canal  question  a&d 
only  ISJBt  August  got  around  to  rejecting  ttie 
VS.  proposals  aa  "not  usable  even  aa  ttie 
basis  for  future  negotiations." 

NO  SPSdflCS 

Panama  so  far  has  put  forward  no  concrete 
proposals  of  Its  own.  In  the  view  of  u.S. 
observers,  the  10«7  treaties  might  have  faiad 
a  good  ohance  of  winning  congresaional  «)- 
proval  and  were  more  lll>eral  than  anythUig 
likely  to  clear  the  U.S.  Congress  now.  A  group 
headed  by  Bep.  Daniel  J.  Flood.  D-Peon., 
firmly  exposes  canal  oonoesrtonw.  Xlie  1967 
package  would  have  surTendared  U3.  direct 
control  of  the  zone  to  a  bilateral  commis- 
sion d«mlnated  by  the  United  States,  shart>ly 
raised  Panama's  share  of  canal  revenues,  and 
made  other  conoeaslona. 

Panamanians,  however,  view  talk  of  c<)n- 
gresslonal  reolatance  as  a  U.S.  bluff. 


AdmlniBtrative  Committee,  who  operate 
under  Federal  marketing  orders  which 
have  done  so  miich  to  bring  about  the 
orderly  marketing  of  our  raisin  crops  and 
have  also  been  instrumental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  export  markets. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  important 
role  of  the  Raisin  Bargaining  Assocla- 
tlc»i,  which  during  a  brief  span  of  less 
than  5  yean  has  brought  the  raisin 
growers  together  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
give  th«n  a  better  voice  tn  determining 
the  prices  they  will  receive  for  ttieir 
products. 

The  raisin  industry,  which  effectively 
utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales  pro- 
moticm  and  advertising  in  the  best 
American  tradition,  well  deserves  a  spe- 
cial salute  during  this  National  Raisin 
Week. 


THE  62D  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
WSEK 

.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTnder  a 
jM-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfonla  (Mr.  &fiK)  is  rtc- 
ognlzed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  63d  annfial 
National  Raisin  Week,  which  we  »re 
celebrating  during  the  period  May  3 
through  May  9,  gives  special  recognition 
to  the  California  raisin  industry.  ^*ich 
produces,  processes  and  markets  otte- 
half  ol  the  world's  sun>ly  at  raisins. 

National  Raisin  Week,  tfafl  Natiai's 
oldest  food  festival,  calls  attentl(»i  to 
a  quarter-blIlloil-4lonar  Industry  ^4ch 
directly  involves  some  30  millian  pect>le 
In  the  production,  distributioai,  and  sales 
of  raisins  in  the  retail  grocer  and  indus- 
trial and  institational  handling  of  rai4ns 
In  all  forms.  , 

California  vineyards  and  the  relaied 
industries  engaged  in  producing,  proc- 
essing, and  distribution  supply  250,b00 
tons  of  delicious  raisins  a  year  for  eating 
out  of  hand,  for  cooking,  for  use  in  baked 
foods,  and  in  gounnet  dishes. 

The  CaHfomia  Raisin  Advisory  Board, 
as  the  industry's  research,  promotion, 
and  advertising  arm,  deserves  high  cdn- 
mendatlon  for  its  role  In  the  raisin  in- 
dustry's success. 

Utilizing  funds  provided  by  partici- 
pating producer  and  processor  members, 
CALRAB  carries  on  its  program  of 
aggreesive  advertising  and  promotton 
not  only  domestically  bxit  tn  cc^- 
tries  throughout  the  world,  by  utillwig 
matching  market  development  fuiuls 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgriQul- 
ture's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory  B<mrd 
has  developed  the  practlcally  non-ezlst- 
ent  Japanese  market  to  the  No.  1  export 
market,  which  now  consumes  more  t^an 
20.000  tons  of  Callfomia  raislDs  e«ch 
year. 

Also  deserving  of  special  commenHft- 
tion  Is  the  work  of  the  Federal  Raisin 
Advisory  Board  and  the  Federal 


Raisin 


AN  EXECUTIVE  DEPRECIATION — A 
TRESPASS  ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  rec- 
ognized for   15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  May 
3,  I  testified  before  a  panel  of  Treas- 
ury and  Internal  Revenue  Service  offi- 
cials concerning  asset  depreciation 
range — a  new  tax  depreciation  system 
devised  by  the  bureaiHjracy  which  will 
cost  the  PubUc  Treasury  $40  bilUon  in 
this  decade. 

As  I  said  to  that  panel : 

It  Is  an  Incredible  paradcK  that  I,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, charged  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  the  duty  of  taxation, 
should  have  to  appear  before  an  adminis- 
trative unit  of  the  Bxecutlve  branch  of  the 
government  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  this 
ooDsequenoe  and  Impact.  This  shameful  i.res- 
pcMS  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  branch 
In  flagrant  violation  of  tiie  Constitution  Is 
an  affront  to  the  Congress  and  the  Amarloan 
people.  -4     r.  < 

Because  I  befleve  in  this  constttutlohal 
argument  so  strongly,  I  declined  to  an- 
swer questions  from  the  panel.  It  is  ab- 
solutely unconscionable  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  should  be  interrogated 
by  administrative  officials  in  this  area. 
These  men  should  be  appearing  before 
congressional  committees,  not  vice  versa. 
•Hie  proposed  Treasury  action  is  illegal; 
it  cannot  be  taken  by  any  panel  of  bu- 
reaucrats. It  must  be  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives. 

I  am,  therefore,  asking  my  committee 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Wilbuh  Molls, 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  issue  as  soon  as 
the  committee's  present  business,  relating 
to  HH.  1.  the  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
and  Family  Assistance  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we,  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  hold  our 
own  hearings  on  the  legality  of  Treas- 
ury's action  and  on  the  way  that  the 
people  want  their  tax  dollars  spent. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  statement  to  the  panel 
which  discusses  the  constitutional,  legal, 
and  economic  reasons  that  I  am  opposed 
to  ADR  and  believe  ttiat  the  Congress 
should  hold  hearings  on  this  Issue. 

The  statement  follows : 


BTATSKSlfT     OF     COKBWWHMHf     CHASUB     A. 

Vaif  IK.  OP  Omo,  Bkfoix  trb  ImnuTAL  toa- 

■NTTS  SatviCE,  Mat  9,  1971 

I  believe  the  Internal  Revenue  Serviced 
proposed  Asset  Depreciation  Range  ruling  is 
unconstitutional,  dangerous  to  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  checks  and  balances,  an  Il- 
legal usvirpatlon  of  authority  and  a  squander- 
ing of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

The  proposal  by  the  Service  does  four 
things: 

1.  It  provides  a  "range"  of  depreciable  lives 
by  allowing  each  taxpayer  to  depreciate  as- 
sets over  a  range  20%  above  or  20%  below 
present  guideline  llvee  as  promulgated  In 
1962. 

2.  It  terminates  the  "reserve  ratio  test" 
which  was  developed  In  1962  and  which  was 
designed  to  Insure  that  the  1962  guidelines 
had  some  realistic  relation  to  actual  "useful 
life"  of  the  asset. 

3.  It  provides  for  a  UberaUeed  "repair  al- 
lowance" which  gives  the  privilege  to  deduct 
expenditures  for  the  "repair,  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation and  Improvement"  of  eligible 
property. 

4.  It  provides  for  a  "flrst-year  convenUon" 
which  entitles  the  taxpayer  to  a  f  uU  year  of 
depreciation  If  the  property  Is  placed  In  op- 
eration In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  a  half 
a  year  of  depreciation  If  It  Is  placed  In  op- 
eration In  the  second  half  of  the  year.  This 
results  In  the  gain  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
year  of  depreciation  for  Items  put  In  opera- 
tion m  any  given  year. 

1.  /t  is  on  oiiowi  of  American  democracy 
that  the  taxing  power  lies  in  the  Congreu. 
Tlie  United  States  Constitution,  In  Article  1, 
section  8,  clause  1.  reads  In  part,  "the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  .  .  ."  In  Article  1.  section  7,  the  House 
of  Hepresentatlves  U  given  special  powers 
with  respect  to  revenue  bills.  The  ISth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  that 
"tiie  Congress" — not  the  Executive — "shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  In- 
come from  whatever  source  derived  .  .  ."  Thit 
has  been  generally  accepted  to  mean  that  the 
Executive  not  only  has  no  power  to  impose 
new  taxes,  tut  also  may  not  repeal  old  oms, 
increase  or  decrease  rates  or  exemptions,  or 
make  other  suJystantial  changes  in  the  tax 
laws.^ 

If  the  KxecuUve  has  the  authority  to 
"wash-out"  or  remit  three  billion  dollars  an- 
nually from  the  public  Treasury,  what  are 
the  outer  limits  of  this  power?  Can  he  excuse 
or  give  back  40%,  80%  or  100%  of  aimual  de- 
preciation? 

If  the  President  can  legaUy  excuse  •3-4 
billion  In  corporate  taxation  by  accelerating 
deproclaUon  by  20%  this  year,  he  muat^ 
have  the  Incredible  power  to  excxise  100% 
depreciation,  or  llS-taO  bUUon  In  annual  tax- 
ation. This  power— unrestrained— Is  power  to 
eliminate  corporate  taxation— which  aPP«^ 
to  be  the  goal  of  the  Executive.  Und£r  the 
precedents  established  by  ADR  what  power 
remains  to  Congress? 

There  never  has  been  a  rulirig  by  the  «»- 
elected  officials  of  Treasury  with  such  mo- 
mentous revenue  effect.  The  action  of  the 
Treasiiry  Is  not  taken  for  administrative  sim- 
plicity or  for  the  adjustment  of  an  obscure 
meaning  of  the  Code.  It  Is  taken  for  spertflc 
fiscal  policy  reasons,  and  its  cost  ^  «« 
American  taxpayer  Is  absolutely  staggfflrtng. 
There  was  never  the  intention  that  such  au- 
thority or  power  be  given  to  administrative 
officials.  „       _  .. 

TTic  action  on  Asset  Depreciation  Range  is 
literally  "taxation  without  representation. 
By  reducing  corporate  taxation,  It  shifts  a 
greater  burden  on  the  individual  t^»y"- 
The  ADR  ruling  constitutes  a  10  to  13  per- 
cent cut  m  total  revenues  from  corporate  m- 
come  tax  rates.  The  permanent  tax  |oa«  ™ 
nearly  MO  bUllon  which  this  action  «»*■"»« 
public  Treasury— and  which  is  being  taken 
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vlth  a  stroke  of  the  pen  by  an  unrepreeenta- 
ttve  and  unelected  bureaucracy — means  that 
the  individual  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay  that 
much  more. 

ADR  will  cost  nearly  $90  per  filing  taxpayer 
per  year  by  1976.  In  the  Treasury's  own  esti- 
mate, the  ADR  system  will  mean  a  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  $3  billion  next  year  and  nearly 
98  billion  by  1976.  Instead  of  the  Individual's 
tax  rates  being  reduced,  he  will  continue  to 
l)ear  the  Increased  burden  of  supporting  the 
pWwal  government — without  his  tiective 
representatives  having  decided  for  him.  Since 
1967,  the  share  of  the  income  tox  paid  by  cor- 
porations has  dropped  from  nearly  36  percent 
to  a  little  over  25  percent.  Now  It  Is  going  to 
drop  several  more  percentage  points  while 
the  Individual  taxpayer's  share  Increases. 

a.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not 
support  Treasury's  action.  It  Is  generaUy 
agreed  that  the  depreciation  changes  made 
In  1962  went  eis  far  as  administrative  action 
could  go  without  Congressional  sanction.  For 
example.  Richard  L.  PoDock  In  his  Tax  Pol- 
icy Research  Study  Number  2  for  the  De- 
)artment  of  the  Treasury,  entitled,  "Tax 
Depreciation  and  the  Need  for  the  Reserve 
Batlo  Test"  (published  August  1.  1968) 
stated. 

"The  existing  tax  code  and  the  court  In- 
terpretations of  It  require  that  tax  lives 
maintain  a  close  link  with  actual  lives  de- 
fined as  the  period  of  poesesslon.  In  view  of 
this,  leading  experts  have  said  that  drop- 
ping the  reserve  ratio  test  without  substi- 
tuting any  other  procedures  to  police  a  close 
relsttonshlp  between  tax  lives  and  actual 
lives  would  require  an  act  of  Congress.  They 
assert  that  the  Treasury  went  as  far  as  It 
could  in  the  administrative  action  of  1962 
In  the  context  of  controlling  statutes  and 
court  decisions."  ■ 

In  September  of  1970,  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation  issued  a 
report  which  contained  recommendations 
very  similar  to  those  In  the  proposed  ADR 
Idea.  These  were  recommendations  for  a 
shorter  useful  life  that  would  have  permitted 
a  40  percent  leeway  from  the  guideline  lives 
for  the  asset  rather  than  the  20  percent  pro- 
posed regulations. 

However,  the  President's  Task  Force  rec- 
ognized that  Congressional  action  was  re- 
quired to  accompUsh  the  result  It  desired. 
On  page  29  of  Its  report,  for  example.  It 
stated. 

"We  recommend  that  the  proposals  dis- 
cussed above  (which  are  basically,  the  40 
percent  reduction  in  useful  life)  be  Imple- 
mented by  appropriate  amendments  of  the 
UUemal  Revenue  Code.  The  proposals  In  sec- 
tion A  for  substituting.  In  the  case  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  a  system  of  cost 
recovery  allowances  for  the  present  depre- 
dation system  involve  tome  matters  that 
have  been  dealt  with  under  the  present  sys- 
tem by  administrative  procedures  and  regu- 
lations rather  than  by  changes  in  the  sta- 
tute. For  example,  the  reserve  ratio  test  was 
formally  Introduced  In  Revenue  Procedure 
62-21,  and.  although  our  proposal  for  elim- 
ination of  the  test  covUd  be  effectuated  by 
administrative  action,  we  strongly  urge 
amendment  of  the  statute  to  this  end.  More- 
over, since  the  shift  from  the  depreciation 
to  cost  recovery  unrelated  to  the  useful  life 
concept  does  require  amendment  of  the 
present  law.  we  urge  that  aU  the  matters 
covered  In  the  recommendations  which  are 
related  to  such  a  shift  be  Incorporated  in 
the  Btotute."  (Emphasis  added) 

Thus,  the  President's  own  Task  Force  on 
Business  Taxation  beUeved  that.  In  fact,  a 
provision  for  a  40  percent  departure  from 
useful  life  required  amendment  of  present 
law  and  so  far  departed  from  the  concept  of 
"depredation"  that  It  should  renamts  the 
write-off  "cost  recovery."  There  does  not 
•won  to  be  any  basis  for  saying  that  a  20 
pwcent  reduction  in  useful  life  Is  In  any 
*•••  of  a  need  for  a  statutory  change. 


The  authorities  seem  agreed.  No  change 
can  be  made  without  Congreeslonal  ap- 
proval— yet  In  this  case  no  Congreeslonal  ap- 
proval has  been  given — or  even  sought. 

The  action  being  taken  by  the  Treasury 
Is  based  largely  on  Interpretation  of  author- 
ity given  Treasury  by  section  167  and  Its 
various  subsections  dealing  with  methods  of 
depreciation.  Basically,  section  187  says: 

"There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  depreciation 
deduction  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  (Including  a  reas- 
onable  allowance   for    obsolescence)  — 

(1)  of  property  used  In  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or 

(2)  of  property  held  for  the  production 
of  Income." 

The  term  "reasonable  allowance"  first  ap- 
pears m  1909*  and  is  expanded  in  191S.<  It 
has  been  with  us  ever  since — and  It  has  been 
understood,  both  in  administrative  practice 
and  In  the  courts  to  mean  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance taken  over  the  "useful  life"  of  the 
item. 

The  term  "useful  life"  in  administrative 
practice  and  court  decisions  has  uniformly 
been  Interpreted  as  being  the  "useful  life"  In 
the  hands  of  the  specific  taxpayer  and  not 
to  taxpayers  In  general  or  on  some  average 
basis.  Only  recently,  for  example,  the  Tax 
Court,  in  citing  the  leading  Supreme  Court 
cases  said : 

"From  Masaey  Motors  v.  United  States  (60- 
2  USTC,  para.  98541),  364  tT.S.  92  (1960),  and 
Hertz  Corp.  v.  United  States  (60-2  USTC, 
para  9556),  364  U.S.  122  (1960),  it  Is  dear 
that  depreciation  rates  are  to  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  In 
the  taxpayer's  business,  bctsed  upon  estimates 
during  the  taxable  years  to  be  derived  from 
the  taxpayer's  experience  and  appUed  on  a 
uniform  basis."* 

But  it  Is  obvious  that  the  new  system 
being  proposed  is  In  no  way  "reasonable"  and 
has  no  relation  to  useful  life.  The  provision 
allowing  liberalized  depreciation  during  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  new  equipment  ob- 
vioiosly  has  no  relation  to  the  actual  depreci- 
ation of  that  product  during  that  first  year. 
In  short,  this  is  a  wholly  new  concept  of  de- 
preciation because  It  permits  a  depreciation 
measured  by  an  arbitrary  schedule  elected  by 
the  taxpayer  which  has  no  relation  to  the 
taxpayer's  realistic  anticipated  use  of  the 
asset.  Rather  than  depredation,  this  new 
system  would  better  be  caUed  a  "capital  cost 
recovery  allowance." 

Not  only  does  the  new  system  Ignore  "use- 
ful life"  but  it  departs — beyond  any  permis- 
sible bounds — from  the  concept  of  "reason- 
able allowance."  The  guidelines  Issued  in  1962 
have  already  been  proven  to  be  somewhat  un- 
realistic. The  only  thing  that  is  bringing  some 
tax  Justice,  reasonablllty  and  rationality  to 
the  depredation  system  is  the  reserve  ratio 
test.  Now  the  reserve  ratio  test  Is  to  be  abol- 
ished and  the  liberal  guidelines  are  to  be 
liberalized  by  another  20  percent.  Without 
the  reserve  ratio  test,  the  taxpayer  need  not 
show  that  the  asset  llvee  he  elects  under  the 
ADR  system  are  In  any  way  related  to  the 
useful  llvee  of  his  assets.  Therefore,  the  rate 
of  recovery  of  his  capital  costs  will  be  un- 
unrelated  to  the  wear,  tear  and  obsolescence 
of  his  own  assets.  This  \a  totally  unaccept- 
able. It  is  a  robbery  of  the  public  treasury  by 
a  few  specitUieed  industries. 

I  would  like  to  further  point  out  that  Sec- 
tion 167,  particularly  Bubeectlon  (b)  describes 
particular  methods  of  depreciation  manipula- 
tion. But  these  provisions  always  related  to 
the  ultima  ted  useful  life  of  the  depreciated 
item.  The  restrictions  in  the  Code  would  be 
utterly  useless  and  the  will  of  Congress 
Ignored  If  set  schedules  of  depreciation  could 
be  set  by  the  taxpayer  and  the  service  with- 
out regard  to  the  realistic  "useful  life"  of  the 
Item  aa  developed  In  actual  Industrial  prac- 
tice. 
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In  short,  the  entire  history  of  the  court  de- 
cisions and  rules  under  section  167  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  actual  useful  life  of  the  tax- 
payer Is  the  governing  feature.  We  must  look 
at  half  a  century  of  such  Interpretation  in 
considering  changes  to  section  167.  It  Is  dear 
that  the  proposed  ADR  changes  are  a  radical 
and  unacceptable  aproach  to  the  administra- 
tive and  legal  history  of  Section  167. 

Let  \u  look  with  some  detail  at  some  of  the 
previous  changes  in  depreciation  rulings  to 
see  whether  they  would  support  this  present 
ruling: 

In  1954,  there  was  a  legislative  change  In 
depreciation  which  provided  for  some  liber- 
alization. But  note,  this  was  a  legislative 
change.  In  the  1954  debate  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  Conference  Committee 
abandoned  a  House-passed  provision  which 
would  have  provided  a  10  percent  leeway  In 
depreciation  "ranges"  leaving  It  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  dMd  with  each  case 
Individually  In  the  most  realistic  and  sound 
manner.  Assets  were  to  be  depreciated  ac- 
cording to  their  "useful  life;"  not  according 
to  a  "range"  system. 

In  1962.  when  provision  was  made  for  the 
classifloation  of  assets  In  categories  called 
guideline  lives,  the  initial  effect  also  was  to 
depart  from  the  taxpayer's  own  experience 
as  to  the  useful  life  of  the  assets.  But  here 
the  concept  of  the  taxpayer's  own  experi- 
ence was  restored  by  requiring  him  to  meet 
the  so-called  "reserve  ratio  test"  whenever 
guideline  life  depreciation  was  to  be  followed. 
WhUe  a  transitional  period  was  available  to 
taxpayers  before  the  reserve  ratio  became 
applicable.  It  was  generaUy  recognized.  In 
1962.  that  without  the  reserve  ratio  test  the 
guideline  lives  could  not  have  been  pro- 
vided for  by  administrative  action.  Even  In 
this  case,  however,  congressional  sanction 
was  given  to  the  action  then  taken  with  re- 
spect to  depreciation  by  reference  to  It  In  the 
conunlttee  reports  dealing  with  other  tax 
legislation  being  considered  at  that  time.  In 
this  regard,  the  Senate  Committee  Report 
on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  contained  the 
foUowlng  statement: 

"To  achieve  an  increased  rate  of  capital 
formation,  a  two-pronged  course  of  action 
l3  being  followed  in  the  area  of  capital  for- 
mation. First,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
recently  announced  a  series  of  depreciation 
revisions.  The  objective  of  these  revisions  is 
to  provide  realistic  tax  lives  in  light  of  past 
actual  practices  and  present  and  foreseeable 
technological  innovations  and  other  factorr 
aSectlr^  obsolescence." 

In  short,  the  principle  of  "useful  life"  has 
been  ao  embedded  through  administrative 
action  and  legislative  language  that  it  has 
the  force  of  law  and  it  cannot  be  struck 
down  by  the  mere  stroke  of  a  pen. 

It  Is  also  argued  that  section  780S  of  the 
I.R.C.  gives  the  Service  power  to  promulgate 
all  "needful  rules  and  regulations"  with  re- 
spect to  the  Code.  But  this  section  has  clearly 
been  meant  only  to  permit  interpretative 
rules  to  adopt  statutory  language  to  admin- 
istrative needs  or  to  fill  gi^ta  unintentionally 
left  vacant  by  the  draftsmen  In  the  enact- 
ment in  Its  provisions.  Section  7806  was  ob- 
viously never  Intended  to  be  used  for  fiscal 
policy  purposes  to  "spur  the  economy"  or 
benefit  "specialized"  industries.  Section  7806 
Is  definitely  a  very  limited  authority  that  can 
In  no  way  Justify  a  140  billion  tax  loss  over 
this  decade.* 

Balanced  against  the  very  small  "technical 
adjustment"  authority  given  the  Service  In 
Section  7805.  Is  the  requirement  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Code  that  the  Treasury  support 
accounting  methods  which  "clearly  reflect  In- 
come" in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  Treas- 
ury against  false  manipulation  of  accounts. 
The  ADR  proposal  Increases  taxpayers  vio- 
lation of  a  sound  accounting  prindplee  and 
statutory  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Therefore.  Treasury's  authority  to  promul- 
gate the  Asset  Depreciation  Range  rule  does 
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not  exist  and  tf  permitted  will  lead  to  turner 
■weeping  nillngs  la  other  tax  areas  which  |are, 
UJce  changes  In  depreciation  concepts,  :tbe 
specific  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress,  ^e 
sections  cited  by  Treasury  on  which  |the 
ADR  ruling  Is  made  simply  do  not  sup|>ort 
the  ruling.  Treasury's  ruling  has  no  basl^  In 
law.  j 

Treasury's  action  Is  in  direct  vlolatloa  of 
recent  Congressional  action  and  Intent  ^^th 
reelect  to  Investment  credit  and  other  spe- 
cial depreciation  policies.  Action  is  bflng 
taken  In  the  liberalization  of  depreclaiion 
against  the  clear  wishes  of  Congress.  (The 
91st  Congress  repealed  the  7%  investnient 
tax  credit  which  the  new  ruling  on  iJ3R 
so  closely  resembles.  At  the  time  that  action 
was  taken.  Congress  Indication  that  it,  inot 
tb«  Administration,  would  restore  the  or^t 
If  It  felt  that  a  spur  to  investment  '^ere 
needed.' 

There  are  economic  arguments  whlcbj  by 
themselves  should  be  enough  to  cause  ithe 
ADR  proposal  to  be  withdrawn.  With  busi- 
ness currently  operating  at  75%  of  capa41ty. 
it  Is  obvious  that  we  do  not  need  more  c|ipl- 
tal  investment — we  need  more  consumer  |  de- 
mand. There  are  many  other  ways  In  wi|lch 
the  economy  could  be  given  an  immediate 
stimulus  which  would  be  more  produi^ive 
than  the  ADR  proposal.  Public  works  {and 
public  employment  plans,  constructioq  of 
mass  transit  and  water  pollution  conjtrol 
facilities  all  could  provide  the  stimulus  our 
lagging  economy  needs.  It  would  be  better 
to  speed  up  the  indlvidtial  tax  reduction 
provided  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1^69 
This  would  provide  taxpayers,  particularly 
lower-Income  taxpayers,  with  $2.76  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1972.  This  money  would  Im- 
mediately enter  the  economy  and  stimulate 
b\isln«s8  growth.  The  unreasonableness  of 
stimulating  the  economy  through  the  flow 
capital  investment  route  Is  well  summarized 
by  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  AprU  11,  1071,  which  says  in  part: 

"But  the  Administration  has  publlshe4  no 
estimates  of  how  big  an  investment  Hang 
it  expects  from  all  those  lost  tax  blocks. 
Private  economists  forecast  that  the  Impact 
on  inveetment  will  be  far  leas  than  the' tax 
losses.  It  Is  foolhardy,  in  any  event,  to  lus- 
tily a  tax  giveaway  stretching  many  yiars 
into  the  future  on  the  ground  that  the 
economy  needs  an  immediate  shot  In  !the 
arm." 

The  ADR  liberalized  depreciation  Is  ex- 
tremely Inefficient.  It  glTes  a  tax  break  to 
everyone  who  buys  a  new  piece  of  capital 
equipment  rather  than  to  tboee  who  biiy  a 
now  and  extra  piece  of  equipment.  The  new 
ruling  does  not  require  that  the  taxpayer 
make  an  extra  effort  to  expand  his  osp«^lty. 

In  addition,  faster  depraeUtlon,  suclk  as 
provided  by  ADR,  tends  to  be  pro-cycltcal, 
feeding  inflation,  rstber  than  oountereyell- 
c&I,  preventing  reeeaalon.  By  the  time  the 
full  effects  of  ADR  would  be  realized,  in  lB7e. 
the  Treasury  will  be  suffering  a  loss  of  nearly 
$S  billion  Just  at  the  time  that  Inflation  will 
protakbly  be  confronting  us  again. 

Lastly,  the  ADR  ruling  Is  very  discrimina- 
tory among  different  taxpayers.  This  accel- 
erated deduction  of  course  means  mon  to 
taxpayers  in  the  higher  brackets  thaa  it 
does  to  smaller  companies  In  lower  bracllets. 
It  favors,  relatively,  those  who  have  had  the 
most  backward  replacement  policies.  Lastly, 
of  course.  It  helps  the  more  capital  Inten^ve 
Industries  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  {the 
economy. 

In  addition,  during  the  debate  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  cff  I9M,  the  Administration  bio- 
posed  a  two  percent  rediictlon  In  corporate 
tax  rates.  The  Congreas  clearly  and  expll^tly 
rejected  this.  Tet  the  ADR  propoaal  wUl 
mean,  In  effect,  a  drop  In  the  corporate  rate 
from  48%  to  about  44  or  42  percent. 

There  are  a  number  of  sections  of  the  Tax 
Code  which  deal  with  special  tax  advan- 
tages— rapid  amortization  or  depr«eUtl(|n — 


for  apedflc  priority  Items.  These  incluilo  In- 
vestment In  pollution  control  facllitlee,  rail- 
road rolling  stock,  certain  farm  and  mineral 
Investments.  Thus,  on  occasion,  the  Congress 
has  allowed  the  write-off  of  particular  types 
of  assets  over  an  arbitrary  period  of  time 
shorter  than  the  useful  life  of  the  asset.  But 
note:  when  this  Is  done.  It  has  been  provided 
Tor  by  specific  legislative  statute — but  by 
executive  order. 

The  action  of  the  President  In  piercing 
gaping  holes  in  our  tax  structure  by  the 
sweeping  and  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
Executive  power  forecloses  the  capacity  of 
Congress  to  even  consider  the  re-lnstltutlon 
of  investment  credit,  which  has  proven  its 
ability  to  revitalize  the  industrial  sector,  or 
to  reduce  individual  taxes  which  would 
stimulate  consumer  demand  and  recover  the 
economy.  The  President's  action  usurps 
economic  alternatives  without  public  legis- 
lative debate. 

It  is  an  incredible  paradox  that  I,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  charged 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  the  duty  of  taxation,  should  have  to 
appear  before  an  administrative  unit  of  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  government  to 
deal  with  a  matter  of  this  consequence  and 
Impact.  This  shameful  trespass  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  branch  In  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  is  an  affront  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

If  in  fact  this  maneuver  Is  an  attempt  to 
reduce  corporate  tax  contributions  to  the 
operation  of  our  government,  why  not  sub- 
mit the  Issue  to  Congress  for  debate  and  dis- 
pcsltlon  on  its  merits? 

Especially  In  the  sensitive  area  of  taxa- 
tion, we  must  not  engage  in  government  by 
flat.  This  kind  of  favoritism  assails  the 
integrity  of  oxir  tax  system.  The  quality  of 
any  modern  civilization  depends  on  the  Jus- 
tice of  Its  tax  system.  The  action  which  you 
propose  to  take  fuels  the  fires  of  "The  Tax- 
pwyers  Revolt." 

The  press  reports  which  I  have  read  in- 
dicate that  your  decision  Is  already  made. 
That  would  make  this  hearing  a  mockery 
and  a  demeaning  exercise.  I  hope  that  we  are 
not  here  to  validate  a  "hanging"  which  has 
already  occurred. 

FOOTNOTXS 

>  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  conunent  on 
the  Importance  of  the  taxing  authority  to 
the  Founding  Fathers.  That  Importance, 
which  Is  still  Important  today.  Is  well  sum- 
marized by  the  winner  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association's  1962  John  H.  Dunning 
Prize,  E.  James  Ferguson,  who  wrote  as  fol- 
lows m  his  excellent  book.  The  Power  of  the 
Purse:  A  History  of  the  American  Public  Fi- 
nance, 1778-1790: 

"The  power  of  the  purse  was  to  (the 
Founding  Fathers)  the  determinant  of  sover- 
eignty, and  upon  Its  location  and  extent 
depended  the  power  of  government,  the  exist- 
ence of  civil  rights,  and  the  Integrity  of  rep- 
resentative institutions.  Their  basic  prem- 
ise was  that  popular  control  of  taxation  en- 
sured the  rights  of  the  citizen,  but  power  over 
taxation  was  also  an  instrument  with  which 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  private  liberty 
against  the  authority  of  the  state." 

'  Support  is  given  to  this  statement  by  an 
article  in  The  Jomal  of  Taxation,  May,  1963, 
by  Joel  Barlow  and  John  Elllcott,  entitled 
"Are  the  guidelines  realistic  and  generally 
satisfactory  to  business  and  Industry?"  "In 
terms  of  what  could  be  accomplished  under 
existing  law  within  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  subject  to  some  few  qualifications,  the 
guidelines  (of  1962)  offer  about  as  much  2£ 
Industry  could  reasonably  have  expected,  and 
certainly  far  more  than  has  ever  before  been 
realized  at  the  administrative  level." 

'Public  Laws,  Vol.  36.  6l8t  Congress,  1st 
Session;  Capter  8  1909. 

<  Public  Laws,  Vol.  38.  6Srd  Congress.  Ist 
Session;  Chapter  16, 1913. 


'  Mary  Z.  Bryan.  (T.  C.  Memo  1963-182,  32 
TCM  864,  aff'd  4th  CA  364  Fed.  2d.  761  66-2 
U8TC,  para.  9601).  The  relevant  language 
from  Massey  Is  'ThlB  requires  that  the  useful 
life  of  the  asset  be  related  to  the  period  for 
which  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
employed  In  the  taxpayer's  business." 

>  As  an  example  of  the  limits  by  which 
past  Treasury  officials  have  been  constrained. 
I  would  like  to  cit«  an  example  from  1966 
In  the  1964  I.R.C.  Amendments,  two  sections 
of  the  Code  had  been  added,  sections  462 
and  462,  which  were  estimated  to  cost  the 
Treasury  some  $47  million.  Within  a  few 
months  It  became  clear  that  the  Revenue 
loss  from  these  two  clauses  might  amount 
to  between  one  and  five  billion  dollars 
Treasury  attempted  to  prevent  this  from 
happening  by  Issuing  very  strict  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  these  clauses,  but,  fear- 
ing long  legal  litigation,  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary quickly  asked  Ways  and  Means  to  re- 
peal these  two  sections  since  Treasury  did 
noit  think  it  could  act  In  this  area  with 
simple  regulations — even  though  then,  as 
now,  billions  of  dollars  were  being  lost.  If 
Treasury  had  to  come  to  Congress  over  an 
unexpected  revenue  loss  in  1965,  It  certainly 
should  come  to  Congress  now  when  It  ex- 
pects to  lose  nearly  $40  billion  In  this  decade 
from  the  ADR  ruling.  Secretary  Humphrey 
made  a  conunent  at  that  time  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  very  Instructive  to  today's 
Treasury  officials.  This  Republican  offlclal 
said. 

"We  have  repeatedly  said  that  as  soon  as 
any  discrepancy  between  the  original  con- 
gressional Intent  and  actual  operation  of 
the  law  became  apparent,  we  would  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  for  ccwrec- 
tlve  action." 

In  light  of  Congressional  action  with  re- 
spect to  Investment  tax  credit  and  corporate 
tax  rates  in  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  It  Is 
obvious  that  a  similar  situation  shotild 
apply  today. 

•  House  Report  91-413.  Report  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  said: 

"If  the  need  should,  In  the  future,  artse 
for  a  further  stimulant  to  Investment,  the 
Congress  will  then  be  free  to  consider  various 
alternative  types  of  treatment." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  at  the 
time  of  the  repeal  of  the  investment  credit 
In  1989.  President  Nixon  sa'd.  "This  subsidy 
to  business  Investment  no  longer  has  priority 
over  other  pressing  national  needs." 


STRIP  MINING  OPPONENTS  PULITZ- 
ER PRIZE  WINNERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  colloquy  earlier  this 
afternoon  concerning  rural  America,  I 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  strip 
mining  of  coal  is  increasingly  ruining  a 
great  deal  of  farmland,  topsoil,  pouring 
sediment  and  acid  into  the  streams,  and 
reducing  productivity  in  many  rural 
areas. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  proud  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  over  the  ticker 
has  Just  come  the  announcement  of 
Pulitzer  prizes,  and  included  is  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Journalism  awarded  to  the 
Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.,  Journal  and  Sen- 
tinel for  their  successful  fight  against  a 
proposed  strip-mining  operation  that 
would  have  destroyed  some  beautiful 
areas  of  North  Carolina  terrain. 

I  have  talked  with  the  editors  of  the 
Winston-Salem  newspapers,  and  I  am 
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sending  my  congratulattons  to  those  two  fort  Is  being  made  in  response  to  oui  Fwano^  ^'^t^^^TJ^J^'^S^  a,.^'*^o 

newspapers  that  carried  on  a  long  and  expressions  of  concern  and  need  for  In-  \^  Nora  e.  Hocan,  hb  wnx,  ahul  so, 

successful  fight  against  the  strip  mining  crease  in  hog  prices.  Amets- 

of  gibbsite,  which  Is  raw  material  used        Third.  Increasing  the  1972  budget  un-  ^^^  .^^  schedule  A)  .    $8,313.98 

in  the  production  of  aluminum.  der  the  Farmers  Home  AdmlnlstratioD  investments  (see  schedule  B)  I      8,460.00 

I  might  say  also  that  the  Winston-  for  farm  operating  loans  from  $275  to  Real  estate  (see  schedule  C)..  15B,  800.  oo 

Salem  newspapers  had  also  carried  on  a  $350  million  and  farm  ownership  loans  Automobiles: 

very  strong  fight  against  the  construe-  from  $210  to  $350  million.  The  increase  i97i  Ford 2,600.00 

tion  of  a  dam  on  the  New  River  at  Qalax,  in  operating  loans  assumes  approval  by  ^^^  OldsmobUe 2, 800. 00 

Vs.,  by  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  which  the  Congress  of  authority  to  Insure  these        Household  furnishings 7.000.00 

would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  lo«ms  as  is  now  being  done  for  farm  To%ax  assets                        188  983.98 

beautiful  New  River  in  the  State  of  West  ownership  loeuis.   These  increases   will  -— — 

Virginia  which  Joins  the  Kanawha  River,  help  to  ease  a  serious  credit  problem  be-  Liabilities: 

and,  I  think,  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  lug  placed  by  family  farm  operators.  Accounts    payable    (misceila- 

project  because  of  the  threat  to  the  nat-  Also  substantially  increased  Is  the  in-  neous) 460, 00 

ural  qualities  of  those  rivers.  The  attor-  sured  loan  program  to  assist  rural  com-  Central    National    Bank    (car 

ney    general    of    West    Virginia,    Hon  munities  to  install  improved  water  and  J^l---,i:i-;:;^;ji';"^r"    7e  tm  to 

Chauncey  M.  Browning,  has  been  waging  sewer  systems— an  increase  of  $11  mil-  Mo«^a8M  (»w  scneauie  u)  —     ">•  "*''•  "' 

a  fight  against  the  New  River  dam.  Hon — about  10  percent.  xotal   UabUlties    .      ..       78,846.70 

So  I  would  like  to  add  my  congratula-        Fourth.  Of  special  Interest  to  Illinois  ==— 

tlons  to  the  Winston- Salem  newspapers  farmers,    the    President   increased    the  Net  worth 110. 118.28 

for  having  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  1972  budget  for  research  on  problems  ==« 

Journalism  for  their  series  against  strip  related  to  Insect  and  disesise  control  for  scHxntJLx  a — cash 

mining.  crops  and  livestock  by  $7.6  million.  Of  Loyola  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

The  text  of  my  telegram  follows:  this  increase,  about  $2  million  will  be  for        (savings  account)  266.98 

Waixacx  Carroli,,  research    for    control    of    southern    leaf  Columbia  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

S^tar  and  publisher.  Winaton-Salem  Journal  blight   which   caused    serious    economic         </*'^*^^°i*°*)  ---" v      1'8^*1 

and  Sentinel,  Winston- Salem.  N.C.  losses  for  farmers  throughout  the  Mid-  Enterprise    Federal     Savings    & 

^   ,  ^.  ,_       __,     .  __i.  Loan  (savings  account) 001.10 

Heartiest     congratulations     to     Winston-  west.  Congressional  Employees  Federal 

Salem   newspapers  for  their  Pulitzer  prize-         Fifth.    A    $12    million    increase    plus         Credit  Union  1,389.83 

winning  series  against  strip  mining.  As  spon-  about  10  percent  Is  also  proposed  to  en-  Maryland  National  Bank  (check- 

sor  of  Federal  legislation  to  ban  strip  mining  able    the    SoU   Conservation    Service    to         ing  account)  —  462.18 

°'  ,^*t  Vhoi^'i^.^e  co^mnLl'e°s"ISn«n/to  P^vlde   additional   technical   assistance  sergeant  at  Arms  (checking  ac- 

Z^iTor,J^?^%^r^'':Sll!r^e  for  application  of  soU  and  water  con-     ,--t)         --         940.83 

the  environment  through  pollution  of  our  servatlon  practice  as  a  means  to  conserve     V^^  °Vr^iVabTe' 2  610  00 

streams  and  devastation  of  our  soil.  Every  our  Nation's  resources  and   reduce  en-  ' 

Industry  and  every  Individual  should  be  held  vlronmental  problems  related  to  agricul-  Total                                      8  313  98 

accountable  for  current  environmental  costs  tyj-g     ^n    additional    $28    million — plus  """  """ 

of  strip  mining  which  should  not  be  passed  ^j^y^.   35  pgrcent-is  also  proposed  for  8chxdui.x  B-unrMTKxirrs 
on  to  be  shouldered  by  future  generations.                  ,.  _,-fp_<,hAH  nrnlpcts  Inrreaslne  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Mary- 
Congressman  Kd»  Hechlm.  small  watersnea  projects  mcreasmg  tne        i^nd  stock $8,450.00 

*  level  of  Federal  grant.s  for  this  program  ^^^                                                  _ 

-^-^^— ■^— ^  to  $105  million.  _„,.,-„,„.  „__...>   .»■..... 

JL                                                 ,           ...^          .       ,,  SCHK>ULK    C — RXAL    K8TATX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  Nation's  fanners;  to  develop  rural  House    Landover,  Md.   (present 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  communities:  and  to  reverse  the  flow  of        residence) 68,000.00 

man   from   Illinois    fMr.   Andersom)    is  people,  including  the  yoimg  people,  away  94.6    Acres,     Allegany    Oc^mty, 

recognized  for  30  minutes,  from  rural  America.  President  Nixon  also        Md. 28, 800. 00 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr.  pledged    that    the    administration    will     Apartment,  Ocean  City,  Md 20, 000. 00 

Speaker.   President   Nixon    In    a    radio  work  more  closely  with  farmers,  with  ^ 

speech  given  yesterday— May  2,  1971—  fann  organizations,  and  with  the  Con-  *  " ' 

announced  a  special  salute  to'  agricul-  gress  to  serve  agricultural  America  more  schkdtjlx  d— MoaTOAora 

ture  to  be  held  on  Friday  May  7.  effectively  and  to  resolve  difBcult  Issues  .^ownhouae.  Ocean  city.  Md....    21, 941.  oe 

He  also  announced  that  he  has  taken  that  bear  directly  on  the  lines  of  farmers.     House,  Landover,  Md... 37,660.63 

several  actions  of  direct  assistance  to        He  also  referred  to  the  need  for  easing  94.6  Acres,  Allegany  county,  iid.      8,681.00 

rural  areas  and  the  Nation's  farmers,  the  cost-price  squeeze  faced  by  farmers     Apartment,  Ocean  city,  Md 18, 710.  oe 

They  are  as  follows:  both  by  reducing  farm  costs  and  by  rais-  „_  ^„  _„ 

First.  Increasing  the  1972  budget  of  ing  farm  prices.  '^'°**' 76,792.70 

$24,496,000  for  the  Foreign  Agriculture        ^hese  efforts  are  an  expression  of  the  ^^-^"^^^ 

Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri-  sincere  interest  of  this  administration  a  TIME  TO  REASSURE  THE  PEOPLE 

*'*!l?^.^^  ?^  million  to  expand  ^les  of  j^^  the  farmer  and  the  rural  community  THAT  OURS  IS  A  NATION  OF  LAW 

S^fr^exp^^S^^^t'^^t  m  ^"d  '^'  preservation  of  a  viable  farming  AND  ORDER 

billion  this  year-up  6  percent  from  a  ^°**"«;^  ^,*^^^  ^  }^^i  «  *^^  economic  (j^  gj^j^  ^sked  and  was  given  per- 

year  ago.  The  established  goal  for  farm  strength  of  the  entire  Nation.  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

exports  to  be  reach.. d  with  this  expand-                        ^^-^^^— ^—  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 

ed  budget  for  commodity  sales  promo-  traneous  matter.) 

tion  is  $10  billion  each  year— up  an  addi-  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  to  the 
Uonal  33  percent.  This  will  be  accom-  rpy,.  spfatcfr  nrn  t.pmr>ore  Under  everlasting  credit  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
Plished  through  not  only  market  devel-  or^ous  ordefS^the  HoSSXe  gentie-  e"^^^*  ^^^  ^^  Washington  city  ad- 
opment  in  foreign  nations  but  also  from  ^^°fZ^^Z-^L„T,^T^'r^^^^  ministraUon  that  the  current  incipient 
lowering  of  trwle  barriers.  The  direct  man  from  Mai-yland  <Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec-  insurrection  against  this  Nation's  domes- 
result  for  farmers  wlU  be  higher  prices  °^I^%]Si  i„  „  „  "  ^  .„  ,v,^  „„„.  tic  peace  and  security  Is  being  met 
received  and,  hence,  increased  income.  **'"■  H'-'^jAW.  Mr.  bpeaxer  lor  uie  past  ^^^  q^  ^hg  problem  is  not  over.  how- 
Second.  Purchase  of  additional  pork  by  ^  years  I  have  placed  in  the  Congres-  ^y„  ^nd  continued  strong  acUon  is  nec- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  dlstri-     signal  Record  my  financial  status.  gssary, 

button  through  its  food  distribution  smd        I  propose  to  do  so  at  this  time.  if  ever  there  was  a  time  to  reassure  the 

school  lunch  programs.  At  the  present        I  include  my  financial  statement  as  of  people  of  the  United  States  that  ours  is 

time  more  pork  is  being  purchased  than     April  30  in  the  Conghessional  Record  at  a  nation  of  law  and  a  society  or  order, 

any  time  since  1956.  This  additional  ef-     this  point:                                            ,^  that  time  is  now. 
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We  have  among  us  a  smelly  band  of 
nondescripts  who  say  they  wlH  do  wlkat 
the  mighty  nations  of  the  world  h^ve 
not  done.  They  say — this  handful  of  lajw- 
breakers — that  they  will  bring  the  biftd- 
ness  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Unlied 
States  to  a  halt  and  force  our  country  to 
Its  knees. 

To  watch  the  television  screens  and  to 
read  the  newspaper  hea<fllnes,  people 
across  this  land  may  have  the  Impres- 
sion Washington  is  a  city  under  siege. 
The  situation  undoubtedly  Is  even  more 
difficult  for  people  of  foreign  nations^  to 
comprehend  because  they  do  not  put  up 
with  this  kind  of  tomfoolery.  WashiJig- 
ton  is  not  a  city  under  siege.  It  Is,  haw- 
ever,  a  city  facing  challenge.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge laid  down  in  concert  with  our  ene- 
mies abroad.  It  is  a  challenge  whjch 
states  that  a  group  of  people,  waving 
Vietcong  banners,  raising  hell  In  Ihe 
haUs.  and  intimidattaig  secretaries,  qan 
reverse  the  coxirse  of  this  Nation.       i 

Behind  all  of  this  there  is  ominous  por- 
tent. If  the  American  Oovemment  and 
its  Capital  City  can  be  driven  to  its  knees 
by  dissidents  who  demonstrate  In  the 
streets,  the  world  will  know  once  and  for 
all  that  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
are  formulated  by  mob  rule  and  dictated 
by  threat.  This  Government  must  do 
what  it  always  has  done  with  those  viftio 
threaten  the  security  of  the  people 'or 
who  break  the  laws.  Those  who  have  Is- 
sued the  challenge  must  continue  to  be 
dealt  with  firmly  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  where  necessary  by  the 
Nation's  military  forces. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  w^nt 
no  p€u:t  of  what  is  happening  In  Wa4h- 
ington.  They  do  not  resort  to  mob  action 
to  voice  their  demands  and  they  lo<A  now 
to  the  Oovemment  to  stand  up  in  thieir 
behalf  These  Americans  demand  tHat 
their  Capital  be  protected,  that  <he 
elected  officials  proceed  with  the  business 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  Nation's  pflh- 
lic  servants  continue  in  their  service^  to 
America  without  disruption. 

If  those  who  stalk  the  halls  and  streets 
truly  want  to  stop  this  war,  let  them 
stage  their  demonstration  In  Hanoi  or 
Moscow.  Let  these  people  lay  their  bo(|les 
in  Communist-dominated  streets,  shdut 
profanities  at  Communist  leaders,  and 
break  the  laws  of  Communist  nations  if 
they  truly  are  so  dedicated  to  peace ;  for 
it  is  in  the  Commimist  capitals  that  Our 
troubles  originate. 

That  they  have  a  right  to  voice  their 
opinion  there  Is  no  doubt.  But  let  it  be 
known  here  that  no  person  In  this  Na- 
tion has  the  right  to  do  what  these  people 
threaten.  The  business  of  the  United 
States  will  proceed.  This  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  strong  defense  de- 
spite attempts  by  some  to  weaken  us.  We 
will  continue  to  formulate  policy,  piss 
laws,  and  punish  lawbreakers  in  the  dem- 
ocratic way. 

Pull  support  should  be  given  to  fhe 
security  forces  of  Washington  and  ms 
other  city  where  disruptive  tactics  are 
used  In  the  effort  to  bring  our  Nation' to 
its  knees.  The  time  for  a  strong  postttre 
has  arrived.  This  is  a  Nation  of  law  and 
a  NaUoQ  of  order  despite  the  efforts  of 
those  who  seeks  to  prove  otherwise. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  wont 


a  change  In  Oovemment,  they  will  get 
it  through  the  ballot  box.  But  the  people 
of  this  Nation  should  be  assured  by  the 
leaders  of  our  Oovemment  that  the 
change  win  not  come  about  through  law- 
lessness. 

America  can  and  must  prove  that  fact 
once  again  by  positive,  firm  action  In  the 
days  ahead. 


THK  RUSSIAN  NAVAL  FACILITY  IN 
CUBA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat 
to  our  shores  from  the  Russian  naval 
facility  in  Cuba  is  far  more  serious  than 
administration  spokesmen  seem  willing 
to  admit.  I  have  called  attention  more 
than  once  to  the  fact  that  Russia  has  at 
Clenfuegos  an  operational  facility  which 
is  fully  capable  of  supplying  submarines. 
This  gives  the  Soviets  a  capability  In 
Caribbean  waters  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  which  they  have  never  before 
possessed. 

Recently,  I  have  received  Information 
through  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  Latin  Amer- 
ican News  Editor  of  WTVJ-TV  in  Miami, 
which  vividly  explains  exactiy  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing.  I  hope  this  informa- 
tion will  help  to  stress  the  need  for  a 
more  vigorous  policy  by  the  administra- 
tion in  dealing  with  this  activity  by  the 
Soviets  in  Cuba. 

The  United  States  cannot  tolerate  the 
stationing  and  servicing  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines  a  scant  90  miles 
from  our  shores.  The  information  from 
Dr.  Reyes,  which  follows.  Is  additional 
evidence  that  is  exactly  what  Is  trans- 
piring under  our  very  noses.  The  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Reyes  follows: 
Thk  RU88IAW  Naval  FACttmr  tn  Ctt«a 

We  have  Just  received  new  Information 
from  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance  refw- 
ing  to  the  Russian  Naval  Base  In  Clenfuegos 
Bay,  In  Cuba.  The  new  Information  reveals, 
among  other  things,  the  perimeter  of  that 
base.  On  the  water,  the  extension  of  the 
Russian  Naval  Base  Is  of  about  4%  miles. 
On  land,  on  closed  littoral,  from  La  Mllpa  to 
Punta  Oorda,  It  Is  of  alMut  16  miles. 

According  to  the  report  received  from  the 
Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance,  The  Russian 
Naval  Base  In  Clenfuegos  occupies  the 
South,  South  East.  East  and  North  East 
parts  of  the  Clenfuegos  Bay.  That  is,  from 
the  tip  of  La  Mllpa  towards  the  Bast  of  the 
Laguna  de  Ouanaroca.  From  these,  towards 
the  Ensenada  de  las  Calabazaa.  Including,  of 
course.  Cayo  Colorado.  Punta  de  la  Trom- 
pada,  the  mouth  of  the  Caonao  River,  the 
Estero  de  Bada.  the  tip  of  La  Hlerba  up  to 
Punta  Qorda.  Therefore,  the  sections  of 
Laredo,  Playa  Alegre  and  Punta  Oorda  have 
been  vacated.  AU  of  these  places  mentioned 
before,  and  that  form  the  perimeter  of  the 
Russian  Naval  Base,  are  precisely  In  the 
hands  of  the  Runlana. 

In  Punta  Gorda,  where  the  Naval  Base 
mentioned  before,  ends,  the  mllltartes  have 
taken  posseaslon  of  all  the  houses,  accord- 
ing to  the  Reelstimce. 

Some  houses  have  been  occupied  by  Rus- 
sian Naval  officers,  while  the  so  called  Bul- 
garian and  Russian  technlcdans  are  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Jagua,  also  in  Punta  Oorda. 

The  Resistance  also  Informs  that  one  of  the 
houses  belonged  for  msny  years  to  the  Oaol- 
oedo  famUy,  frcxn  whom  It  was  stoletn  by  the 


Cacfao-oommnnlit  regime.  The  house  Is  two 

stories  high,  with  eight  rooms,  six  bathroomi. 
a  wide  hall  on  both  floors  and  Is  of  ^wolsh 
style.  At  present,  that  house  Is  constantly 
visited  by  Fidel  Oasitro.  And  the  offiow  o( 
the  Communist  Party  have  been  established 
there  and  it  Is  where  the  Russian  Naval  Staff 
meets,  socnetlmes  by  itself,  sometimes  with 
Castro.  Not  over  six  Russian  Naval  otBclals 
of  high  rank  have  taken  part  of  these  meet- 
ings. Raul  Castro  baa  also  b«6n  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  high  Russian  Naval  offlcen  that  go  to 
Cuba,  according  to  the  Resistance,  meet  in 
Punta  Oorda.  But  later  they  go,  apparently, 
to  reet  at  the  facilities  built  In  Cayo  Alcatraz.' 
Facilities  that  are  far  superior  to  the  ones 
available  to  the  Cuban  people  at  present.  Tbt 
Resistance  Informs  that  the  faculties  at  Cayo 
Alcatraz  are  also  for  the  change  of  orewi 
from  the  surface  unite  and  submarines  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  According  to  the  report,  Fidel 
and  Raul  Castro  have  gone  to  Cayo  Alcatras. 
No  other  Cuban  Is  permitted  at  present  Is 
that  key.  The  same  Is  totally  In  the  hands  of 
the  Russians.  Plnally,  the  Resistance  says 
that  Fidel  Castro  has  ordered  the  fast  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Caonao  River 
where  a  strictly  military  road  passes  towards 
the  Russian  Naval  Base.  That  military  road 
leaves  from  a  point  of  the  Clenfuegos  road  to 
the  Tomas  Asea  Cemetery,  and  goes  dlrecUy 
South,  passing  over  the  Caonao  River,  near 
Its  mouth,  croeelng  the  San  Mateo  farm  up  to 
a  place  called  El  Labertlnto  de  loe  Naturalea, 
near  Ouanarooa. 


WE  MUST  NOT  FUMBLE  THE  CANAL 
DISCUSSIONS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  soon  is  to  begin  talks  with  the 
Oovemment  of  Panama  cm  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  free  world.  We  must 
not  fumble  those  discussions. 

I  refer  to  the  discussicoi  on  a  new 
agreement  concerning  the  operation  and 
control  of  the  Panama  Csuial. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  growing  fear 
the  Suez  Canal  will  reopen  under  what 
amounts  to  R\issian  control,  this  is  not 
time  for  the  United  States  to  ccaisider 
surrendering  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  another  nation. 

Recent  reports  indicate  demands  will 
be  made  upon  U.S.  negotiators  to  have 
this  Nation  remove  all  UJB.  personnel 
from  the  area  except  those  considered 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  canal  itself. 

Further,  it  is  said  the  United  States 
will  be  pressed  to  relinquish  operatiooal 
control  of  the  canal. 

In  what  amounts  to  diplomatic  black- 
mail, we  are  told  there  will  be  no  further 
discussion  of  a  new  canal  unless  we  agree 
to  the  terms  on  the  present  canal  as  set 
forth  by  certain  Panamanian  leaders. 

This  we  must  not  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
United  States  has  vital  interests  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  which  are  dl- 
recUy affected  by  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
necessity  that  we  operate  a  two-ocean 
Navy  with  quick  transfer  of  our  ships 
from  danger  spot  to  another  demands  a 
canal  under  U.S.  control.  There  are  other 
matters  which  are  of  increasing  concern. 
There  Is  the  growing  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence in  Caribbean  waters  because  of  a 
Russian  sutenarine  base  in  Cuba.  There 
is  increasing   Communist  Influence  in 
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South  America  as  additional  govern- 
ments swing  to  the  left. 

For  us  to  leave  Panama  during  this 
critical  time  of  unrest  would  be  a  mis- 
take which  we  would  come  to  legret. 

It  is  vital  that  we  continue  to  have  un- 
hampered access  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  must  keep  the  Panama  Canal  secure 
from  both  a  military  and  political  stand- 
point. To  do  otherwise  would  be  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
tmi  the  free  world. 

Our  negotiators  at  the  Panama  Canal 
talks  should  be  so  directed. 


W.  A.  BOYLE  SHOULD  RESIGN  NOW 
AS  UMWA  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
speaker,  there  has  been  widespread  press 
reaction  to  the  UJ9.  district  court  deci- 
sion issued  last  Wednesday,  April  28, 
upholding  charges  of  mismanagement 
and  conspiracy  against  UMWA  President 
W.  A.  Boyle  and  his  associates  InTolving 
the  union,  the  UMWA-controlled  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Washington  and  the  UMWA 
welfare  and  retirement  fund.  It  included 
the  text  of  U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard 
A  Oesell's  decision  in  the  Aj>rll  29, 
Record  on  pages  12557-12564  find  the 
text  of  the  o^nplaint  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  volume  116,  part  117, 
pages  22623-22638. 

This  decision  marks  another  bleak  and 
dark  chapter  in  the  once  proud  and 
great  union  which  has  forgotten  the 
rank-and-file  miner,  his  widow  and  their 
children  ever  since  W.  A.  Boyle  became 
its  head.  Mr.  Boyle  is  a  llvliig  example 
of  Lor  Acton's  thesis  that  "Power  Tends 
To  Corrupt."  In  the  name  of  decency 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  rank-and-file  coal 
Ddlners  throughout  the  Nation,  Mr.  Boyle 
should  resign  now  as  president  of  the 
UMWA. 

In  addition  to  editorial  comment  on  the 
decision,  I  eiIso  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  article  in  the  May  Progres- 
sive magazine  on  the  ills  of  the  union 
leadership;  a  commentary  from  Coal 
Patrol,  a  bimonthly  report  on  the  coal 
industry,  on  Judge  Oesell's  decision,  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  on  the 
decision,  and  a  report  by  the  Associated 
Press  on  the  UMWA  leadership's  trou- 
bles. 

The  material  follows : 

(From  the   Washington  Poet,  May  8,   1971) 

Tri  arATX  aw  thx  Minx  Woixxis  Union 

There  Is  a  dramatic  story  behind  the 
Bearing  opinion  In  the  United  Mine  Workers 
ease  written  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Oerhard 
Qceell — a  story  of  arrogance  and  oppression 
uid  conspiracy  among  the  leaders  of  that 
mighty  union  and  a  story  of  heroic  courage 
unong  humble,  remote  and  seemingly  help- 
less miners  who  dared  to  challenge  a  power- 
fully entrenched  establishment.  Charges  of 
mismanagement  and  flduoiary  Irre^Mnsl- 
blllty  brought  by  these  rank  and  file  mln- 
•n— charges  that  they  had  been  systemat- 
Icatly  defrauded  as  contributors  to  the  Wel- 
Un  and  Retirement  Fund  of  the  union — 
were  upheld  by  Judge  Qesell  who  ordered 
that  the  union  president,  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle 
•Up  down  as  a  fund  trustee  and  that  com- 
Pttuatory  damages  should  be  asseaMd  against 


the  union  and  the  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  light  of  this  ruling,  it  is  shocking 
to  realisse  that  Tony  Boyle,  although  removed 
from  his  retirement  fund  trusteeship,  re- 
mains the  president  and  Lord  High  Pooh- 
Bah  oi  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union,  a 
position  of  almost  unchecked  power  In  which 
he  controls  the  union's  very  considerable 
financial  assets,  Its  publloatlon.  The  United 
Workers  Journal,  and  a  large  portion  of  Its 
complex  hierarchy.  The  validity  of  Boyle's 
eleotlon  to  the  presidency  in  December,  1968. 
is  now  seriously  shadowed;  he  manipulated 
the  pension  fund  In  a  tran4>arent  eflort  to 
win  votes.  It  seems  high  time.  Indeed,  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  ask  UjB.  District  Court 
Judge  WUllam  Bryant,  before  whom  another 
suit  against  the  union  is  pending,  to  i^polnt 
a  monitor  to  conduct  the  union's  aSalrs. 

The  conspiracy  goes  back  to  1960  when  the 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  was  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  great  acoompl  I  sh  men  ts 
of  the  Mine  Workers'  great  leader,  John  L. 
Lewis.  In  Judge  Oesell's  words  there  was  an 
agreement  among  the  fund's  trustees  and 
the  National  Bank  of  Washington  "to  main- 
tain ou  deposit  at  the  bank  substantial  sums 
of  Interest-free  accounts,  without  relation  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  fund  for  Uquldlty  or 
otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  union  and 
the  bank  and  In  disregard  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  beneficiaries."  The  union  owned 
74  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  and  several  union  of- 
ficials. Including  Boyle  (untU  he  resigned 
Just  recently  foUowlng  his  Indictment  for 
other  alleged  misconduct)  served  on  the 
bank's  board  of  directors.  At  the  time  the 
lawsuit  decided  by  Judge  Gesell  was  brought, 
the  fund  had  about  $38  million  in  checking 
accounts  and  $60  million  in  time  deposits  in 
the  bank.  Had  these  fimds  been  invested  as 
they  should  have  been,  they  would  have  re- 
dounded to  the  benefit  of  the  fund's  pen- 
sioners; as  it  was,  they  benefited  oiUy  the 
bank  and  the  union. 

There  are  important  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  this  scandal.  One  of  them,  obviously,  is 
that  Congress  needs  to  devise  tighter  rules  to 
assure  responslbUlty  in  the  management  of 
pension  funds  of  this  character.  Another  Is 
that  mechanisms  need  to  be  provided  to  as- 
sure rank  and  file  union  members  easier 
opportunity  than  Is  avaUable  to  them  now 
to  challenge  what  they  deem  arbitrary  r\ile 
by  leaders  entrenched  In  their  tap  ofllces. 
Union  rulers  in  control  of  health  and  welfare 
and  pension  funds  possess  powerful  Instru- 
ments with  which  to  punish  dissldence  or 
rebeUlon  of  any  sort  among  their  subjects. 

But  perhaps  tlie  meet  powerfiU  lesson  of 
all  lies  in  this  fresh  illustration  of  the  dan- 
ger that  lurk  in  aUowing  unchecked  power 
to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  even  the  best 
and  most  benevolent  of  leaders.  It  U  a  pity. 
In  a  way,  that  the  memory  of  John  L.  Licwls, 
a  titan  of  the  American  labor  movement, 
should  now  be  so  seriously  scarred  by  the  dis- 
closures In  this  case.  So  far  as  Is  known,  Mr. 
Lewis  did  not  profit  personally  In  any  way 
from  the  bizarre  arrangement  he  worked  out 
among  the  union  and  the  fund  and  the  bank. 
In  all  probability,  be  was  doing  what  he  be- 
Ueved  In  his  autocratic  way  was  wisest  for 
the  mine  workers.  But  unchecked  power, 
whether  In  the  hands  of  a  union  president  or 
a  captain  of  industry  or  a  dlrectM'  of  the 
FBI,  no  matter  how  patriotic  and  well-ln- 
tended  they  may  l>e.  Is,  of  Itself,  corrupting 
and  dangerous  and  destructive. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30.  1971] 
DsCAT  or  A  Union 

A  dismaying  series  of  scandals,  climaxed 
by  the  murder  sixteen  months  ago  of  insur- 
gent Joseph  A.  Tablonski,  has  long  made  it 
plain  that  the  once  proud  United  Mine 
Workers  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  moral 
debUlty.  But  even  the  multlpUclty  of  such 


evidences  of  decay  could  not  take  the  shock 
out  of  the  abuses  a  Federal  Judge  has  found 
in  management  of  the  union's  huge  pension 
and  welfare  fund. 

Pernaps  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  dis- 
closure that  miners  and  their  famlllee  suf- 
fered shrunken  benefits  through  the  lU- 
concelved  investment  policies  of  the  fund 
trustees  Is  the  extent  to  which  the  responsi- 
bility goes  beyond  the  union's  present  presi- 
dent, W.  A.  Boyle,  to  the  founder  of  the 
fund,  the  late  John  L.  LewU.  In  a  real  sense, 
the  industry-financed  retirement  funds  im>w 
covering  thirty  million  American  workers  are 
a  monunxent  to  Mr.  Lewis'  remarkable  quali- 
ties of  vision  and  courage — qualities  that 
brought  great  advances  for  the  coed  miners 
and  for  labor  generaUy. 

But  along  with  these  spectacular  talents 
went  dictatorial  tendencies  that  continue  to 
permeate  the  UM.W.  and  that  help  account 
for  the  ImperlousneBs  with  which  both  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Boyle  dominated  the  pejsslon 
fund.  There  was  never  any  sound  Justifica- 
tion for  the  union's  establishment  of  a  con- 
trolUng  position  in  a  Washington  bank, 
much  less  for  the  holding  there  of  large  cash 
depoelta  that  gathered  no  interest  for  the 
union  fund. 

Now  the  court  has  foiind  the  fund  and 
the  bank  Jointly  liable  for  mUlions  of  dol- 
lars in  damages  to  rank-and-file  miners  and 
to  miners'  widows.  It  has  also  ordered  Mr. 
Boyle  to  step  down  as  a  fund  trustee  by 
June  30.  The  whole  proceeding  has  under- 
scored the  flctltiousneos  of  supposed  Joint 
management-union-public  control  In  this 
and  many  other  similar  funds.  Too  often  the 
employer  representatlvee  default  and  leave 
all  real  authcvlty  In  the  hands  of  union 
leadership. 

The  findings  in  the  U.M.W.  case  point  up 
anew  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  now 
under  way  in  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
on  needed  changes  In  Federal  nUes  govern- 
ing private  pension  funds  with  current  re- 
serves in  excess  of  $130  billion.  The  fact  that 
relief  for  UJiC.W.  members  might  never  havs 
come  if  a  group  of  dissident  miners  had  not 
risked  union  reprisals  by  filing  a  law  suit  on 
their  own  is  proof  that  [Hesent  Federal  reg- 
ulation is  grossly  Inadequate. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  SO, 

1971) 

The  Coal  Minkbs  Win  Onx 

When  Jock  Yablooakl  was  running  for 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  union 
in  1969,  he  aimed  a  wide  range  of  charges  at 
the  union  administration,  headed  by  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle. 

Among  his  allegations,  Mr.  Yablonskl  said 
the  union's  welfare  and  pension  fund  was 
mismanaged. 

Mr.  Yablonskl  lost  the  election  and  later 
was  murdered,  along  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  in  his  Pennsylvania  home. 

But  a  federal  Judge  here  now  has  con- 
firmed much  of  what  Mr.  Yablonskl  aUeged 
in  that  campaign. 

Judge  Oerhard  A.  OeaeU,  after  a  trial  of 
several  weeks,  has  removed  Mr.  Boyle  and 
Joeephlne  Roche,  long-time  associate  ot  the 
late  John  L.  Lewis,  as  pension  trustees.  And 
he  has  ordered  the  union,  the  welfare  fund 
and  the  Washington  bank  owned  by  the 
union  to  pay  damages  to  the  deprived  miners 
and  widows  because  of  the  mismanagement. 
The  damages  may  run  into  miUlons  of  dol- 
lar!, the  amoiint  to  be  determined  later. 

Judge  GeseU  said  the  union,  tmder  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Boyle,  had  engaged  in  a  30- 
year  conspiracy  to  keep  huge  sums  of  money 
(up  to  $80  mUllon)  In  non-lnterest-bear- 
tng  accounts,  to  the  advantage  of  the  bank 
and  the  union  and  the  distinct  disadvan- 
tage of  pensioned  mlnen  and  their  widows. 

Mr.  Boyle  Is  In  trouble  on  other  fronts. 
The  election  In  which  he  defeated  Mr.  Yab- 
lonskl atlll  is  In  dispute.  Law  suits  are  pend- 
ing on  other  charges. 
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The  shenanigans  with  the  bauk.  at  the  ex|- 
pense  of  the  miners,  largely  were  laid  on  Mf. 
Lewis'  doorstep.  I 

But  the  union  hierarchy  clearly  Is  in  nee^ 
of  a  draetlc  shakeup.  There  Is  some  evldencl, 
at  least,  that  a  new  election  wovild  be  lb 
order.  ' 

Coal  mining  Is  one  of  the  toughest  wayB 
In  the  world  to  make  a  living.  It  is  a  grittk 
Job  and  the  hazards  to  life  are  uncommonly 
high.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  union  Is  to 
protect  the  miners,  enhance  their  welfane 
and  minimise  the  risks  to  life  and  limb. 

The  miners  deserve  what  their  dues  have 
been  paying  for  and,  as  measured  by  Judgje 
Qeaell'B  decision,  not  altogether  getting. 


I8t4. 


[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  V».>  News-Reglt 

Apr.  80,  1971  ] 
Embattlxd  Botlx  Facks  Pact  Talks;  Latx^ 

LAWsmr  Dkals  Anotbxk  Blow  to  AuiXAOpr 

Tbottblzd  Miners'  Union 

(By  Craig  Ammennan) 

Two  women  who  told  a  Washington  lawyer 
their  families  were  hungry  because  tlte 
Uiated  Mine  Workers  Union  had  neglectad 
them  touched  oft  a  lawsuit  which  has  dea)t 
aaotiier  blow  to  organised  labor's  most  troi)- 
bied  organization. 

The  UMW  and  the  leadership  of  president 
W.  A,  "Tony"  Boyle  is  encountering  Increas- 
ing difficulties  in  the  courtroom  and  in  tUe 
ooalflelds  of  Appaiachla  where  at  least  part 
of  the  rank  and  flle  Is  uproariously  unhappy. 

The  troubles  began  to  surface  two  years 
ago  when  the  union  emerged  from  tl|e 
shadow  of  longtime  chieftain  John  L.  Lewlb. 
They  have  been  high  lighted  with  the  gant- 
land-style  slaylngs  of  Insurgent  Joeepfti 
Tablonskl,  his  wife  and  daughter  and  witlh 
the  federal  court  Indictmente  of  Boyle  and 
two  lieutenants.  j 

Increasingly  caught  in  a  legal  web,  tqe 
embattled  Boyle  finds  himself  with  difficulties 
from  within  and  without  at  a  time  critical 
contract  talks  are  little  more  than  a  summer 
away. 

The  latest  blow  to  the  union  which  repre- 
sents most  of  the  nation's  140,000  coal  miners 
came  Wednesday  in  Washington.  U.S.  DU- 
trict  Court  Judge  Gerhard  Qesell,  charging 
mismanagement  of  the  miners'  $467  miUloc 
Welware  and  Retirement  Fund,  ordered 
Boyle,  66.  and  84-year-old  Josephine  Recife 
to  step  down  as  trustees  on  the  three-memb#r 
board  which  administers  the  fund. 

OeeeU  also  gave  Boyle  a  June  SO  deadline 
to  withdraw  the  fund's  massive  accoimt  froto 
the  National  Bank  of  Washington,  an  insti- 
tution largely  owned  by  the  UMW.  It  wis 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  that  Boyle  WM 
onlMVd  to  resign  from  the  btuik's  board  pt 
directors.  I 

a^BeU  ruled  In  a  175  milUon  siilt  brougitt 
by  76  dissident  disabled  miners  and  minen' 
widows.  Their  action  was  sparked  by  M<b. 
E.  E.  Noonkester  and  Mrs.  Charles  Omechl«- 
skl.  both  of  Balelgh  County,  W.  Va..  who  t#o 
years  ago  wrote  Washington  attorney  Henry 
Huge  oomplalning  their  families  were  hungry 
because  the  welfare  fund  had  refused  to  glte 
benefits  to  their  disabled  husbands. 

The  ruling  Is  not  an  Isolated  incident  for 
the  atrlfe-tom  union  which  faces  other  leg|»l 
problems.  For  Instance : 

— Boyle.  80-year-old  UMW  Secretar|- 
TreasTirer  John  Owens  and  lobbyist  Jamts 
Kmeta  were  Indicted  in  March  by  a  special 
federal  grand  Jury  in  Waahlngton  on  chargte 
of  embezzlement,  conspiracy  and  Illegal  u»e 
at  union  money  for  political  purptoeee. 

— Sllous  Huddleston.  president  of  a  UMW 
local  In  Lafolette.  Tenn.,  his  daughter  aad 
son-in-law  are  three  of  five  persons  charged 
with  the  New  Year's  Eve  1969  slaylngs  W 
Tablonskl,  bis  wife  and  daughter. 

— The  Labor  Department  has  filed  siflt 
asking  that  Boyle's  1969  dectlon  victory  over 
Tablonskl  be  set  aside.  The  pending  si^t 
charges  widespread  fraud  and  ballot  irrsgi- 
laxities. 


— Pending  since  1964  Is  a  suit  to  force  the 
UNW  to  release  Its  districts  from  trustee- 
ship. By  placing  19  of  Its  23  districts  under 
trusteeship,  the  union,  namely  Boyle,  has 
been  able  to  appoint  union  officers  rather 
than  allow  their  election.  One  of  those  dis- 
trict preeldents — in  Montana — is  Boyle's 
brother. 

— In  Pittsburgh,  District  5  president 
Michael  Budzanoekl  and  district  secretary- 
treasurer  John  Seddon  are  on  trial  In  federal 
court  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  falsifica- 
tion of  the  district's  financial  records.  Re- 
cently, angry  miners  stormed  those  district 
headquarters  and  tore  up  ballot  sheets  after 
learning  that  votes  of  three  locals  had  been 
disallowed,  giving  Budzanoekl  re-election 
over  dissident  Louis  Antal. 

In  addition,  the  81-year-old  union  which 
flourished  for  50  years  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Lewis  may  be  losing  some  hold  on  Its 
rank  and  flle  and  may  have  difficulty  come 
contract  time. 

Dissident  reform  factions,  led  by  the  Miners 
for  Democracy,  a  group  which  sprouted  In 
Clarksvllle,  Pa.,  following  Yablonskl's  murder, 
has  threatened  to  strike  If  the  government 
does  not  expedite  the  cases  pending  against 
Boyle. 

"This  is  further  evidence  that  the  whole 
wall  of  corruption  is  beginning  to  crack,  and 
Tony  Boyle's  days  as  UNW  president  are 
numbered,"  Kenneth  Tablonskl,  son  of  the 
slain  insurgent,  said. 

Elmer  Brown,  Tablonskl's  running  mate  in 
1969,  termed  the  Wednesday  decision  "a  great 
victory  for  the  followers  of  Jock  Tablonskl." 

"I  felt  certain  Justice  in  this  nation  would 
catch  up  with  the  Injustices  given  the  coal 
miners,"  Brown  said  from  his  Delbarton, 
W.Va.,   home. 

In  recent  years  It  is  some  of  these  factions 
which  have  instigated  successful  actions 
against  the  UMW. 

Last  summer,  disabled  miners  and  miners' 
widows  paralyzed  the  rich  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia coalfields  for  five  weeks  to  dramatize 
demands  for  union  benefits.  Their  strike  was 
not  stopped  until  they  were  Jailed  for  violat- 
ing federal  court  restraining  orders  and  untu 
Boyle  promised  to  Include  them  in  the  1971 
negotiations. 

In  1968,  all  42,000  miners  In  West  Virginia 
were  Idle  for  three  weeks  while  the  state  leg- 
islature debated  and  then  passed  a  law  giving 
compensation  benefits  to  miners  of  afflicted 
with  pneumoconiosis,  commonly  known  as 
black  lung  disease.  The  grass  roots  move- 
ment which  supported  that  legislation  did 
not  come  from  within  the  union,  and  union 
efforts  to  stop  the  walkout  had  no  affect. 

Boyle's  victory  in  1969  over  Tablonskl  was 
almost  a  2  to  1  margin,  but  much  of  the 
majority  came  from  the  17,000  pensioners 
who  vote  In  union  elections  and  who  had 
Just  seen  their  monthly  pensions  boosted 
from  $115  to  $150. 

Now  Boyle  Is  faced  with  negotiating  a  con- 
tract by  an  Oct.  1  deadline. 

For  his  part,  Boyle  has  continually  said 
be  will  demand  a  $60  a  day  wage  for  the 
miners  and  an  80-cent  per  ton  royalty  on 
union  mined  coal  from  operators  to  support 
the  welfare  and  pension  fund.  Union  miners 
now  make  Just  over  $33  a  day  and  coal  op- 
erators contribute  40  cents  a  ton  to  the 
pension  fund. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  believe  the 
recent  difficulties  could  hamper  Boyle's  bar- 
gaining position. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  Boyle  and  the 
UMW  could  encounter  serious  bargaining 
difficulties  in  contract  talks  if  their  legal 
problems  continue,"  a  coal  industry  official 
who  declined  to  be  Identified  said  Thurs- 
day. 

"Any  time  there  is  a  division  In  the  union, 
It  will  make  the  leader  less  effective  as  a 
bargainer  for  a  new  contract."  said  Joe  Ellts, 
a  Boyle  appointee  who  is  president  of  UMW 
District  17  In  Charleston. 

Leonard  Pnakovlcb,  president  of  District 


31  in  Fairmont,  W.Va.,  said  possible  court- 
room appearances  could  hinder  the  upcoming 
negotiations.  "From  the  standpoint  that 
negotiations  will  soon  be  In  session,  the  legal 
difficulties  could  be  a  hindrance,"  he  said. 

Still,  the  UMW  leadership  remains  in- 
tensely loyal  to  Boyle. 

"If  any  man  has  the  Interest  of  the  coal 
miners  at  heart,  it's  Tony  Boyle,"  Ellis  said. 

[From    the    Washington    Evening    Star, 
Apr.  29.  1971] 

JuDGS  Says  Lkwis  Abttskd  Mikb  Fund 
(By  Shirley  Elder) 

A  federal  Judge  here  has  found  that  the 
late  John  L.  Lewis  and  some  of  his  closest 
allies  con^lred  to  deprive  retired  and  sick 
coal  miners  of  profits  due  their  United  Mine 
Workers  pension  fund. 

He  said  Lewis's  successor  as  UMW  presi- 
dent, W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  and  Lewis's  old 
friend,  Josephine  Roche,  now  trustees  of  the 
fund,  must  qviit  the  fund.  Miss  Roche  also 
serves  as  the  $60.000-a-year  administrator  of 
the  pension  fund.  Gesell  said  that  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  administrator  should  not  also  be  a 
trustee. 

Lewis  was  UMW  president  from  1920  to 
1960.  In  1950,  he  created  a  welfare  and  pen- 
sion fund  based  on  royalties  (now  40  cents 
a  ton)  paid  by  unionized  coal  companies.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  fund's  trustees 
until  his  death  In  1961. 

District  Court  Judge  Oerhard  A.  Gesell  yes- 
terday ordered  the  pension  fund  to  set  out 
on  an  Independent  course.  He  said  fund  de- 
posits must  be  withdrawn  entirely  from  the 
bank  where  they've  always  been,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  because  the  bank 
Is  74  percent  owned  by  the  union  Itself. 

He  ordered  the  changes  to  be  made  by  the 
end  of  June  and  directed  lawyers  for  all  sides 
to  work  out  the  language  of  a  decree  by  4 
p.m.  on  May  13.  However,  attorneys  for  the 
defendants  can  be  expected  to  appeal. 

Gesell  has  not  yet  decided  on  damages, 
though  his  opinion.  If  upheld,  presumably 
could  result  In  millions  of  dollars  being  paid 
to  the  pensioners.  He  set  a  hearing  on  dam- 
ages for  June  21. 

If  damages  were  levied  covering  the  full 
period  at  Issue  In  the  trial,  Gesell  said,  the 
union  "Would  be  serloualy  Injured."  He 
therefore  said  he  would  limit  any  award  to 
damages  suffered  In  a  three-year  period. 

He  did  not  say  whether  damages  would  be 
based  on  the  amount  the  bank  earned  from 
the  cash  deposits  or  on  the  amount  the  fund 
lost  by  falling  to  invest  the  money  some 
other  way. 

VIOLATKD  TBT7BT 

Oesell  said  the  trustees,  led  by  Lewis  and 
Miss  Roche,  violated  their  tnist  by  putting 
the  fund's  money  Into  checking  acoounts;  by 
letting  the  balances  rise;  by  falling  to  Invest 
In  something  else,  and  by  directing  Invest- 
ments, when  finally  made.  Into  utilities  that 
would  benefit  the  union  more  than  the  fund. 

He  sftld  they  knew  that  money  In  checking 
accounts  would  draw  no  Interest  and  would 
benefit  the  bank  (and  the  union  that  owns 
It)  by  giving  the  bank  money  to  invest  on  Its 
own.  Lewis  was  not  financially  naive.  Gesell 
said;  he  had  been  a  bank  president  himself. 
As  to  Miss  Roche,  the  Judge  said  she  never 
once  disagreed  with  Lewis. 

"Over  a  period  of  years,"  Gesell  wrote  In 
his  45-page  memorandum  opinion,  "pri- 
marily at  Lewis's  urging,  the  fund  became 
entangled  with  union  policies  and  practices 
In  ways  that  undermined  the  Independence 
of  the  triistees.  This  resulted  In  working  ar- 
rangements between  the  fund  and  the  union 
that  served  the  union  to  the  disadvantage" 
of  the  pensioners. 

Citing  previous  cases,  Oesell  said  the  basic 
duty  of  trustees  Is  to  Invest  money  so  that  It 
will  earn  Income. 

Tnistees  of  the  pension  fund  knew  that 
duty.  Oesell  right  from  the  beginning,  they 
put  the  money  Into  non-lnterests-bearlng 
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(;]iecking  accounts  at  a  bank  owned  by  the 
union. 

A  third  trustee,  John  Owen,  representing 
the  coal  operators,  objected  In  the  early  years, 
oesell  noted,  but  he  too  was  Ignored.  The 
money  remained  at  the  bank  earning  noth- 
ing for  the  fund.  Oesell  said  the  beneficiaries 
«ere  not  helped  In  any  way  by  these  accu- 
mulations. 

Attorneys  for  the  trustees  had  presented 
three  defenses — that  the  money  piled  up  ac- 
cidentally, that  It  was  kept  on  hand  In  case 
at  emergency  such  as  a  strike  or  mine  shut- 
down, and  that  It  was  necessary  to  meet 
possible  tax  demands. 

KESESVES  NOT  NEEDED 

OeeeU  rejected  all  three. 

Xoough  money  came  in  each  month  to 
cover  outlays,  he  said.  There  was  no  need  to 
keep  any  other  funds  on  band.  Short-term 
government  securities  could  be  redeemed  on 
a  half-hour  notice.  U  necessary,  he  said. 

Testimony  Indicated  that  at  one  time 
nearly  $80  million  was  in  no-interest-oearing 
accounts  with  the  bank. 

When  the  lawsuit  was  filed  In  the  summer 
of  1969,  the  fund  had  about  $28  million  In 
checking  accounts  at  NBW  and  $50  million 
in  time  deposits.  The  fund  has  been  its  ma- 
jor depositor.  The  bank  now  ranks  third  In 
Waahlngton  with  deposits  of  $457  mlUlon. 

A  basic  question  before  the  court  was 
whether  there  had.  Indeed,  been  a  conscious 
conspiracy  among  pension  fund  trustees.  Ge- 
s«U  said  there  was. 

He  said  a  conspiracy  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween one  or  more  persons  to  do  something 
unlawful — In  this  case,  a  breach  of  trust.  A 
person  need  not  benefit  from  the  act  to  be 
gnllty,  he  said,  and  can  be  Just  as  guilty  if 
he  Joins  later  and  sin^Jly  falls  to  correct  the 
wrong. 

Although  the  Judge  did  not  link  the  bank 
to  the  birth  of  the  conspiracy  20  years  a^o, 
be  said  It  knowingly  participated  in  the 
breach  of  trust  as  the  years  went  by.  He  thus 
left  open  the  question  of  whether  the  bank 
Is  equally  responsible  for  damages  as  the 
union. 

Oesell  bad  a  few  kind  words  for  the  bank. 
He  said  It  showed  no  favoritism  either  to  the 
fund  or  the  union.  Dividends,  rather  than 
particularly  benefiting  the  union,  foUowed 
the  "general  parsimony  that  conservative 
bankers  usually  display  toward  sharehold- 
ers," be  said. 

Oesell  said  he  found  "clear  and  convincing 
proof"  of  an  agreement  among  Lewis,  Miss 
Boche  and  the  man  Lewis  picked  to  run  the 
bank,  Barnum  L.  Colton,  to  keep  large  pen- 
sion fund  deposits  In  the  bank  without  re- 
gard to  the  fund's  needs. 

"Over  the  next  20  years,"  he  said,  "the 
trustees'  decision  to  leave  cash  In  the  bank 
without  Interest  greatly  benefited  the  bank 
and  the  union  as  the  bank's  majority  share- 
holder." 

OeeeU  ordered  the  trustees  to  seek  profes- 
sional advice  to  develop  sound  Investment 
{K^cles  In  the  future. 

The  fund's  business  accounted  for  over  20 
percent  of  the  bank's  savings  de{>oslts  and 
30  percent  of  Its  checking  accounts.  Gesell 
B&ld  he  found  "unacceptable"  Colton's  tesU- 
mony  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  pension 
fund  affairs. 

Oesell  said  the  bank  also  probably  is  part 
of  the  conspiracy  but  those  who  brought  the 
suit  didn't  mention  It.  so  he  made  no  such 
Ending. 

But  Gesell  said  Boyle  could  not  be  linked 
with  the  conspiracy.  Boyle  took  over  the 
CMW  when  Lewis  resigned  and  became  pen- 
sion fund  chairman  after  Lewis's  death,  but 
the  record  shows  that  he  urged  Lewis  to 
fl»end  the  money,  to  Invest  It  and  to  raise 
pensions. 

When  Boyle  raised  pensions  at  the  first 
■nesting  after  Lewis's  death,  Gesell  said,  he 
•cted  selfishly  In  a  "hasty  power  play."  At 


the  time,  Boyle  was  facing  a  unlcm  re-elec- 
tion campaign  against  aggressive  opposition. 

But  this  did  not  show  conspiracy,  Oesell 
said.  It  showed  the  union's  infiuence  over 
the  pension  fund  and  a  lack  of  the  independ- 
ence reqiiired  by  law. 

Gesell  dlsnussed  all  points  against  George 
L.  Judy,  the  coal  operators'  trustee  who,  In 
June  1969,  voted  with  Boyle  for  the  pension 
Increase.  Gesell  said  Judy  used  poor  Judg- 
ment  and  was  "falsely  led  to  believe"  that 
Boyle  had  a  proxy  vote  from  Miss  Roche,  the 
third  trustee. 

Referring  to  Boyle.  Geeell  said,  "such  com- 
pulsions of  militant  union  leadership  are  in- 
consistent with  the  dictates  of  prudent 
trusteeship." 

The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  70  coal 
miners  originally  demanding  some  $75  mil- 
lion In  damages. 

Oesell's  opinion  yesterday  dealt  only  with 
structural  changes  In  future  management  ol 
the  pension  fund.  It  acknowledged  many  of 
the  ills  raised  by  the  miners  but  does  not 
talk  of  money.  That  Is  to  come  at  the  hear- 
ing set  for  9:30  ajn..  June21. 

[From  the  Coal  Patrol.  Apr.  16-30.  1971) 
For  Boylb,  A  Bad  Day  in  Cotikt 
When  black  lung  forced  WUlle  Ray 
Blankeuship  out  of  the  mines  In  1967,  he 
figured  he  was  entitled  to  a  pension  from 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund.  At  the  age  of  18  he  had 
begun  digging  coal  and  he  had  kept  on 
digging  coal  ever  since — 45  years  In  all — 
and  the  only  time  he  had  ever  stopped,  ex- 
cept for  vacations,  was  In  1944,  when  a  back 
injury  laid  him  up  for  ne«wly  a  year.  Early 
in  1968  he  filled  out  the  necessary  forms 
and  sent  them  to  the  Fund  headquarters  In 
Washington.  In  due  time,  they  came  back. 
He  had  been  rejected.  The  Fund's  "Regula- 
tion B-2 '  required  that  a  man  couldn't 
qualify  for  a  pension  unless  he  had  worked 
20  years  in  union  mines  within  the  30-year 
period  Immediately  preceding  his  applica- 
tion. It  didn't  matter  that  WUlle  Ray 
Blankenshlp  had  worked  more  than  35  years 
In  union  mines;  during  hard  times  he  had 
taken  Jobs  wherever  they  were  available, 
which  meant  sometimes  In  non-union 
mines,  and  that  was  enough  to  disqualify 
hun. 

■Regulation  B-2"  was  something  WUlle 
Ray  Blankenshlp  had  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, but  In  due  course  he  found  that  It  had 
been  used  against  thousands  of  miners  to 
keep  them  from  qualifying  for  pensions. 
They  found — to  their  bitter  surprise — that 
there  was  no  system  of  appeal;  no  one  at 
UMW  headquarters  In  Washington  cared: 
no  one  would  stand  up  for  them  after  the 
long  difficult  years  In  which  they  had  stood 
for  their  union.  Countless  numbers  of  men 
finished  their  working  Uves  this  way,  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  mines  for  the  last  time 
and  finding  that  the  union  Into  which  they 
had  paid  their  dues  didn't  care  what  hap- 
pened to  them — Just  wanted  them  to  go 
away. 

They  didn't  go  away.  Nearly  two  years 
ago,  more  than  70  disabled  miners  and 
miners'  widows  brought  suit  against  the 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  mine  workers'  union,  charging 
that  the  Fund  had  been  mismanaged  and 
misused  and  that  they  were  ^•lctim8  of  a 
long  conspiracy  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rights.  Blankenship  vs.  Royle  went  to  trial 
In  February.  On  April  28.  federal  Judge  Ger- 
hard A.  Gesell  handed  down  a  long,  blister- 
ing decision  upholding  nearly  aU  the 
charges  which  had  been  filed  against  the 
leaders  of  the  union  and  the  Fund,  and 
ordered  UMW  president  W.  A.  Boyle  to  re- 
sign as  a  Fund  trustee  by  June  30. 

The  Fund,  established  In  1950.  gets  its 
income  mainly  from  royalties  paid  on  every 
ton  of  coal  mined  In  union  mines.  The  In- 


come— more  than  $160,000,000  per  year— Is 
supposed  to  benefit  disabled  and  retired 
miners.  But  Judge  OeseU  found  that  over 
the  past  20  years  the  prlncipcJ  beneficiaries 
have  been  the  union-owned  National  Bank 
of  Washington.  In  which  the  Fund  has  kept 
enormous  cash  deposits  that  earned  no  In- 
terest fOT  the  miners  but  could  be  used  by 
the  bank  for  Its  own  purposes,  and  the  union 
leadership,  which  was  able  to  xise  Fund 
money  for  investments  and  other  purposes 
not  related  to  the  interests  of  the  miners. 
Money  was  sluiced  from  the  miners'  Fund 
into  the  bank  and  on  from  there — to  coal 
companies,  which  received  loans  from  the 
union;  to  steamship  lines;  to  power  com- 
panies. The  Fund,  required  by  federal  law 
to  be  operated  entirely  separately  from  the 
union  and  the  bank,  became  hop>rte88ly 
snarled  In  union  affairs.  "Conflicts  of  In- 
terest were  openly  tolerated,"  Judge  Oesell 
concluded,  "and  their  Implications  general- 
ly Ignored."  As  part  of  his  lengthy  decision. 
he  ordered  the  Fund  to  withdraw  all  of  Its 
deposits — estimated  at  more  than  $70  mil- 
Uon— from  the  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton and  place  them  elsewhere,  managing 
them  to  earn  interest  for  the  nUners.  UntU 
now,  he  found,  there  has  been  a  conspiracy 
to  manage  the  money  so  that,  In  effect,  the 
miners  suffered  whUe  the  bank  "was  In  a 
position  to  make  money  on  the  Fund's  large 
demand  deposits  and  In  fact  did  Just  that. 
The  deposits  enhanced  the  bank's  earn- 
ings and  Its  prestige  and  position  in  the 
banking  community,"  whUe  men  like  WUlle 
Ray  Blankenshlp  were  getting  form  letters 
telling  them  t"iat  "Regulation  B-2"  was 
cancelling  out  their  rights  as  lifelong  union 
men.  Judge  Oesell  ordered  the  Fund's  ad- 
ministrator. Josephine  Roche,  to  resign  as  a 
trustee,  along  with  Boyle,  and  nUed  that 
new  trustees — to  be  chosen  with  his  ap- 
proval— must  determine  whether  she  is  fit  to 
continue  as   administrator. 

Boyle  became  a  Fund  trustee  In  June. 
1969.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  John 
L.  Lewis.  His  first  act  was  to  raise  the  pen- 
sion level  from  $115  per  month  to  $150. 
There  might  have  been  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  Judge  Oesell  said,  except  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  decision  were  suspicious. 
Three  weeks  previously  Jock  Tablonskl  had 
announced  his  campaign  for  the  union  presi- 
dency, and  Boyle  knew,  of  course,  that  he 
needed  the  votes  of  the  UUW's  70,000  pen- 
sioners m  the  election  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber. Although  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  Fund's  financial  resources,  and  had 
ordered  no  studies  to  determine  whether  It 
could  survive  the  additional  multl-mlllion- 
doUar  coet  of  the  pension  Increase,  he  bulled 
ahead;  Josephine  Roche,  who  was  opposed 
to  the  Increase,  was  hospitalized  with  a  frac- 
tured hip  and  the  third  tnistee,  George 
Judy — the  coal  Industry's  representative — 
apparently  believed  Boyle  when  the  UMW 
president  said  he  had  a  proxy  vote  from  Miss 
Roche  to  support  the  increase.  In  fact,  the 
Fund's  financial  future  was  shaky,  and  a 
government  audit  Indicated  later  that  unless 
the  royalty  Income  U  drastlcaUy  increased, 
the  pension  hike  will  bankrupt  the  Fund 
within  a  few  years.  It  may  be  that  Boyle 
didn't  care.  He  got  what  he  wanted — a  fatter 
check  for  each  of  the  pensioners,  arriving  In 
the  mall  with  a  note  stressing  that  It  was 
Boyle  who  pushed  the  Increase  through.  As 
a  campaign  tactic.  It  was  shrewd  and  It 
worked — but  Boyle  "proceeded  without  re- 
gard to  his  obUgatlons,"  said  Judge  Gesell. 
and  pulled  off  "a  hasty  power  play,  fortify- 
ing his  position  by  falsely  Indicating  that 
Roche  supported  his  proposal."  Boyle,  the 
Judge  continued,  "considers  the  Fund  In  ef- 
fect the  property  of  the  tinlon,  to  be  used 
In  whatever  manner  the  Immediate  and  long- 
term  objectives  of  the  union  warrant."  The 
problem  with  that,  as  the  Judge  stressed  In 
his  decision,  is  that  those  objectives  didn't 
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necessarily  benefit  the  mlsen  for  «tit>m 
tbe  Fund  was  bvUlt. 

It  will  be  aome  time  before  Judge  Oe^ell 
determines  exactly  bow  much  money  vas 
shuttled  wrongfully  from  the  pockets  of 
the  miners  to  tbe  projects  of  tbe  uniopi's 
woebegone  leadership.  WlMn  the  suit  #as 
med.  the  attorney  (or  the  miners,  Harry 
Huge,  estimated  dsjnages  at  about  $76  mil- 
lion. The  judge  made  clear  that  his  aw^d 
win  be  much  less  thAn  that;  leaning  over 
backward  to  protect  the  miners,  be  streeted 
that  be  would  not  weaken  the  union's 
"atanoe  at  the  bargaining  table"  by  requiring 
that  an  ezoesstve  p>^nn^  at  eth  ""inm  treas- 
ury be  paid  over  to  the  Pund.  He  told  H«ge 
to  prepare  a  precise  statement  of  damages 
by  May  31.  and  set  Jun«  31  as  the  date  for  a 
hearing. 

Tbe  defendants  are  expected  to  appeal  |he 
decision,  but  among  lawyers  In  Washing- 
ton there  was  a  strong  belief  that  It  will  be 
uphdd.  If  so.  It  strikes  at  the  roots  of 
Boyle's  dictatorial  control  over  the  United 
&as«  Workers  union.  Deprived  of  tbe  enpr- 
moujB  assets  of  the  Fund,  and  denied  the  pp- 
portunltles  for  vote  control  that  go  with 
being  a  trustee,  Boyle  faces  the  growing  pr<)b- 
abUlty  that  by  the  tlnoe  the  next  UMW  elec- 
tlon  rolls  around,  hell  have  to  run  strictly  on 
his  merits.  Union  reformers  consider  Boyle's 
merits  so  minor  that  In  a  fair  fight,  they  iire 
certain  of  victory. 

"TK>   COAL    lUNXU    OV   THIS   COTTNTXT    HAVR    A 
glOTOET"  I 

It  was  nearly  tioo  years  ago  that  on  4m- 
battled  ffroMp  of  disabled  miners — and  tMd- 
OV3S  0/  miners — mmm,oned  the  eouTage\  to 
file  a  class  suit  against  the  men  in  Washit^- 
ton  who,  they  claimed,  had  abused  and  rtiis- 
direeted  the  UMWs  Welfare  and  Retiremtnt 
Fund,.  When  federal  judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell 
upheld  their  clatm  this  week,  one  of  the  min- 
ers— Howard  Linville,  of  Peytona,  W.  Vi. — 
put  his  rection  into  these  words: 

Tbe  decision  of  Judge  Oesell  must  be  read 
by  every  coai  miner  In  this  country,  by  ev- 
ery UMWA  Welfare  Fond  benefllclary.  by 
every  UMWA  member,  by  every  UMWA  offlter. 
The  days  of  neglect  and  exploitation  by  tbe 
UMWA  leadership  and  tbe  Fund  are  oter. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  UMWA  members  ^ho 
have  lost  their  union  to  the  Tony  Boyles  $nd 
the  Ed  Careys  to  get  It  back. 

Yesterday's  decision  also  means  that  the 
faith  and  eotirage  of  those  men  who  giive 
their  bodies  to  the  coal  mines — only  to  have 
their  hearts  broken  by  the  Welfare  Fund  »nd 
\inion  leaders — have  been  vindicated.  All  aver 
West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Tkn- 
neaaee,  these  men  are  the  vletorS' — men  tike 
Marble  Morgan,  Willie  Ray  Blankenshlp, 
Charles  Omechinskl — and  the  men  who  h»ve 
died  since  we  began — Posey  Stewart,  and  the 
wives  and  families  of  those  men — they  are 
the  victors. 

And  they  and  the  others  should  face  the 
future  with  hope.  The  war  Isn't  over,  bitt  a 
new  day  is  dawning,  and  we're  only  Just 
beginning. 

There  Is  much  to  dc  There  are  regulatlbns 
to  be  rewritten,  pension  applications  to  be 
examined — and  that  will  be  done.  But  after 
almost  two  painful  years,  the  coal  mlnert  of 
this  country  have  a  victory. 

[From  the  Progressive,  May  1971] 
Tkk  UMW'b  Last  Chahok 
(By  Ward  Slnelalr) 
(Ward  Sinclair  Is  a  mamber  of  the  Wash- 
ington ataS  of  the  Louisville  Courler-JouVnal 
and  The  Louis vtUe  Times.  For  tbe  last  sev- 
eral years  he  has  covered  United  Mine  W(|rk- 
ers'  activities,  including  tbe  Yablonakl-B«yle 
fight,  and  mine  safety.) 

"Messrs.  Boyle.  Tltler,  and  Owens  shall 
never  abdicate."  So  said  Cdward  L.  Carey. 
general  coiinsel  of  tbe  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  Abdicate  they  may  not,  but  de- 
fiant W.  A.  (Tbny)  Boyle,  lord  and  master  of 


the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  his  aging  fel- 
low ofBoers  have  full-scale  trouble  on  their 
bands.  The  bosses  of  the  coed  miners'  union 
are  the  most  sued,  tbe  most  controversial,  and 
most  investigated  in  the  land. 

President  Boyle's  most  immediate  trouble 
Is  a  tblrteen-count  Indictment,  retvimed  In 
March  by  a  special  Federal  grand  Jxiry  that 
Is  plowing  through  the  UMW's  tangled  fi- 
nancial afiairs.  He  is  charged  vrlth  embezzle- 
ment, conspiracy,  and  Illegal  use  of  vmion 
money  for  political  purpooea.  Among  tbe 
contributions  allegedly  made  was  $30,000  to 
the  1968  Presidential  campaign  of  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

As  large  as  It  may  loom  to  Boyle's  freedom 
and  his  future,  the  Indictment  is  Just  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.  Tbe  Federal  Government 
claims  that  Boyle  and  his  two  top  lieutenants 
are  holding  office  Illegally,  the  result  of  mas- 
sive fraud  in  their  1969  election  campaign. 
Court  actions  ranging  from  charges  of  anti- 
trust violations  to  misuse  of  union  money 
are  being  pressed  on  other  fronts.  A  rebel - 
llovis  membership  is  on  the  verge  of  running 
out  of  control,  stirred  by  the  pvOse  of  reform. 
And  a  cloud  of  suspicion  still  hangs  over  the 
UMW  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of  Joseph  A. 
(Jock)  Tablonskl,  the  Insurgent  candidate 
who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  defeat  Boyle  in 
the  1969  union  election. 

For  tough -talldng  Tony  Boyle,  all  of  this 
could  not  come  at  a  worse  time.  His  power 
base  diluted,  his  prestige  maimed,  his  control 
over  his  members  in  doubt,  this  summer 
Boyle  must  negotiate  a  new  contract  with  the 
soft  coal  Industry.  He  already  has  talked 
himself  Into  a  sticky  corner — he  has  promised 
$50-a-day  wages  and  a  hefty  Increase  In  the 
per-ton  royalty  that  operators  must  pay  to 
finance  the  union's  welfare  and  retirement 
fund. 

The  wonder  Is  not  that  Boyle  Is  being  chal- 
lenged and  buffeted  by  forces  with  which  he 
can  barely  cope.  The  wonder  is  that  it  took 
so  long,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  once-proud  UMW  of  John  L.  Lewis  has 
become  a  fetid  backwater  of  the  American 
labor  movenaent. 

There  are  about  146,000  working  coal  min- 
ers In  tbe  United  States  today,  about  90,000 
of  them  UMW  members;  another  90,000  union 
members  are  pensioners  or  inactive  and  in- 
eligible for  pensions.  The  union  makes  little 
effort  to  organize  the  non-tinlon  men  who, 
for  the  moat  part,  work  In  small  and  mar- 
ginal operations.  Strategically  placed  as  they 
are,  the  miners  are  one  of  the  most  powerful 
segments  of  the  labor  force.  Without  the  coal 
they  dig  In  increasingly  prodigious  quantities, 
the  country's  Industrial  machine  would  grind 
to  a  halt  and  about  sixty  per  cent  of  our 
electricity,  generated  by  coal,  would  be 
switched  off. 

Tet  in  relaUon  to  the  power  they  poten- 
tially wield,  coal  miners  are  largely  orphans 
of  the  Affluent  Society.  High-speed  mechani- 
zation in  the  past  three  decades  has  elimi- 
nated some  300.000  plck-and-shovel  Jobs  in 
the  Industry.  It  has  also  made  those  Ameri- 
can miners  who  are  still  working  the  world's 
most  productive.  But  the  wave  of  union- 
sanctioned  automation,  with  its  emphasis  on 
large  scale  T"'"'"g  operations,  has  left  In  Its 
wake  perpetual  depression  in  scores  of  Im- 
poverished Appalachian  counties. 

Bven  in  the  beet  of  circumstances,  the  lot 
of  the  coal  miner  Is  capricious  and  hazard- 
ous. His  Job  is  among  the  most  dangerous  in 
aU  of  American  Industry.  Some  100,000 
miners  have  been  killed  since  1900,  and  in 
the  past  40  years  ooal  mining  has  resiilted 
in  more  than  1.6  million  disabling  Injuries. 
The  miner  lives — and  often  dies — with  the 
constant,  threat  of  being  gassed,  criished, 
burned,  or  electrocuted  as  he  piles  his  trade 
in  the  menacing  bowels  of  the  earth.  Bven 
If  he  escapes  those  perils,  he  may  wind  up 
a  wheezing  wreck,  victimized  by  the  coal 
dust  that  ossifies  his  blackened  lungs. 

In  both  the  foreground  and  background 


of  that  depreaolng  picture  Is  the  UMW.  There 
is  a  bright  side  to  union  membership :  wages 
are  moderately  high  (top  scale  is  $37  a  day) , 
and  a  medical  and  retirement  program 
financed  by  royalties  on  union-mined  coal 
provides  a  thread  of  security  for  those  lucky 
enough  to  qtiallfy. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  UMW 
story.  It  reads  like  a  bad  dream:  Jock  Ta- 
blonskl, the  only  high  echelon  ofOdal  bold 
enough  to  shed  his  close  ties  with  Boyle  to 
try  to  clean  up  the  union,  was  murdered. 
At  least  $10  million  of  UMW  money  Is  unac- 
counted for,  according  to  Labor  Department 
reckoning.  Threat,  Intimidation,  and  vio- 
lence within  the  union  are  commonplace. 
Retirement  fund  policies  have  kept  pensions 
from  thousands  of  miners  who  fall  to  meet 
rigid  qualification  standards.  UMW  conven- 
tions are  stacked.  Miners  have  little  aay 
about  how  their  leaders  are  picked,  and  no 
say  at  all  about  tbe  contracts  negotiated  for 
them.  Nepotism  among  tmlon  officials  is 
rampant. 

Tablonskl.  who  was  shot  dead  three  weeks 
after  he  lost  a  bitterly  fought  election  to 
Boyle,  called  the  UMW  the  most  dictatorial 
union  in  the  ootintry.  Such  rhetoric  is  not 
uncommon  to  labor  elections,  but  coming 
from  Tablonskl  it  carried  a  q;>eclal  ring  of 
truth;  he  had  long  been  a  loyal  element  of 
the  helrarchy  he  denounced  and  exposed. 
Like  Boyle,  he  mined  ooal  as  a  boy  and 
worked  his  way  up  In  the  union  to  become 
a  Pennsylvania  district  president  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  executive  board. 
Lewis  and  Boyle  never  doubted  his  fealty; 
Ixrth  gave  him  Important  assignments.  But 
finally  the  tM«ak  came.  He  rebelled  against 
what  his  lawyer  and  confident,  Joseph  L. 
Rauh  Jr.  of  Washington,  depicts  as  a  sov- 
ereign natkm  with  its  own  treasury,  its  own 
propaganda  machine.  Its  own  law.  Its  own 
enforcers,  and  a  pc^ulaoe  held  In  servitude 
by  a  greedy  and  despotic  leadership. 

The  most  outspoken  and  almost  only  Con- 
gressional critic  of  Boyle's  dictatorship  Is 
West  Virginia  Repreeentatlve  Ken  Hecbler,  a 
Democrat,  whose  district  Includes  some  4,500 
coal  miners,  most  of  whom  are  unionized. 
Months  before  Tablonskl  emerged,  Hechler 
and  Ralph  Nader  were  publicly  deriding  the 
UMW  leaders,  urging  the  miners  to  clean 
up  their  union.  Today,  Hechler  is  even  more 
critical. 

To  say  that  Tony  Boyle  and  his  aides  have 
responded  with  indifference  to  the  plight  of 
the  mine  worker  Is  to  be  charitable.  The 
UMW  Is  an  organization  of  vast  wealth  which 
often  aligns  Itself  with  the  coal  Industry.  It 
has  gone  right  down  the  line  In  encouraging 
the  automation  that  put  thousands  of  Its 
own  union  members  out  of  work.  It  has  made 
loans  to  the  industry  from  a  profitable  bank 
the  union  owns  In  the  nation's  capital.  It 
lobbies  Bide  by  side  with  the  ooal  Industry 
against  legislation  deemed  harmful  to  coal 
company  profits,  such  as  air  pollution  con- 
trol. It  has  lagged  far  behind  Its  membership 
In  battling  black-lung  disease  and  inade- 
quate safety  conditions  in  the  mines.  All 
through  1970,  the  UMW  was  a  complacent 
bystander  as,  time  and  again,  the  U.8.  Bureau 
of  Mines  fumbled  enforcement  of  the  new 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  law. 

Now,  In  a  slowly  building  chain,  the  UMW 
leadership  Is  under  unprecedented  assaxilt 
for  Its  sins,  both  frcmi  within  and  without 
the  union: 

The  late  Jock  Yablonskl's  followers,  o«n- 
Ing  themselves  Miners  for  Democracy,  are 
pushing  the  reform  drive  despite  Boyle's 
threats  to  piirge  them  for  "dual  unionism." 
Late  last  year.  Miners  for  Democracy  scored 
an  Impressive  upset  of  a  Boyle  slate  In  Ta- 
blonsld's  old  district  around  Pittsburgh,  one 
of  the  few  where  officers  are  elected. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  suing  to  set 
aside  Boyle's  election  victory  over  Tablon- 
skl, claiming  widespread  vote  fraud  and  Ir- 
regularttlee.  But  in  a  tortured  interpretation 
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gf  (1^  Landrum-OrliBn  Act,  th*  Department 
edited  to  heed  Tablonskl'i  repeated  cells 
Its  Ftderal  monltorijag  of  the  election.  After 
TaUoDSkl,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  ware 
found  murdered  in  their  home,  tbe  Oep*rt- 
Btent  decided  to  investigate  the  election. 

(For  all  Its  apparent  after-the-fact  totigh- 
QMi,  the  Department  ntonths  later  still 
ibowed  how  little  it  had  learned.  Labor  Seore- 
tary  George  P.  Schultz  Insisted  to  a  Senate 
lubcommlttee  that  there  was  no  connectton 
tietween  tbe  union  election  and  the  mur- 
den.  That  staggering  assertion  surrty  raised 
Mtbrows  at  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, whose  probing  had  led  to  the  Indlct- 
mBCt  of  a  UMW  local  president  In  oonnectlon 
vitb  the  killings.) 

Another  Labor  Department  suit,  pending 
since  1964  but  stymied  by  union  delays  and 
Oovemment  Indifference,  seeks  to  put  an  end 
to  the  UMW's  historic  and  Ulegal  practice  of 
keeping  lu  regional  districts  In  "trustee- 
dilp"— a  device  which  gives  Boyle  virtually 
total  control.  In  nineteen  of  the  UMWs 
twenty-three  regional  districts  in  the  United 
States,  oil  the  officers  are  appointed  through 
than  trusteeshlpe.  These  are  the  men  who 
any  out  Boyle  policy.  In  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  the  two  leading  coal-prodnelng 
itotes.  not  a  single  district  official  Is  choeen 
liy  vote  of  tbe  membership.  The  Landrum- 
Qriffln  Act  puts  an  eighteen-month  limit  on 
tnvteeshlps,  but  some  UMW  districts  were 
cnsted  in  trxisteeshlp  and  never  have  had 
autonomy.  Why  the  Oovemment  allows  this 
practice  to  continue  I  could  not  find  otit. 

Federal  grand  Juries  have  indicted  several 
of  Boyle's  cronies  for  criminal  misuse  of 
union  funds  and  other  alleged  bregularltlee 
during  the  1960  election  campaign.  Another 
Boyle  supporter,  Sllous  Huddleston,  a  retired 
miner  who  Is  president  of  a  pensioner  local 
In  east  Tennessee,  has  been  Indicted  as  the 
"director"  of  the  murder  of  the  YaWonskti. 
Federal  agents  beUeve  the  killers'  payoff  came 
tiom  union  funds  and  tbey  continue  to  pur- 
roe  leads  along  with  the  special  grand  Jury 
in  Washington.  Boyle  denies  any  knowledge 
of  tbe  murders. 

The  U.8.  comptroller  general  has  ooaduded 
tbat,  under  policies  Inspired  by  Boyle,  the 
fflultl-miUlon-dQllar  UMW  welfare  and  rettn- 
ment  fund  wUl  go  broke  by  1976  at  the  cur- 
rant rate  of  spending.  A  day  after  ha  had 
himself  named  to  the  fund's  trustee  board. 
Boyle  raised  pensions  from  9116  up  to  $160  a 
oxuith  for  70,000  UMW  retUeee — Just  as  his 
campaign  against  Tablonskl  was  heating  up. 
That  feat  helped  him  win  nearly  ninety -per- 
OMtt  of  the  pensioners'  vote,  enough  to  re- 
elect him  with  ease. 

Xb»  UMW  Is  Involved  in  several  court  cases 
flhsrging  It  with  conspiracy  with  large  ooal 
oOD^anles  to  drive  sinaU  non-union  <^Mra- 
ton  out  of  business.  Testimony  In  those  cases 
hit  shed  a  new  light  on  the  union's  flnandal 
linkage  with  ooal  oompanles,  a  sweetheart  re- 
lationship that  dates  back  to  the  era  of  John 
L  laewls.  A  decision  In  one  of  those  oaass 
*lnady  has  cost  the  UMW  treastiry  $1.8 
mttUon. 

A  UjB.  Senate  labor  subcommittee  headed 
l>y  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  New 
Jeney  Democrat,  Is  moving  Into  Its  second 
F«ar  of  a  special  Investigation  of  UMW  affairs, 
■nis  probers  now  are  concentrating  on  the 
tUegatlans  of  misuse  of  union  f  tmds  to  pro- 
mots  Boyle's  reelection.  WUllams  has  expieas- 
ed  ibook  at  his  flndlngs  to  date — ^whlch  went 
ooodderably  beyond  tbe  findings  of  Shulta' 
I*bor  Department.  The  Senator  concluded 
a>at  Boyle's  Increase  of  pensions  was  "pcAltl- 
caUy  motivated";  that  TaWonakl  and  his 
l>att«s  were  the  targets  of  violence  and  In- 
ttnUdatlon  during  the  campaign;  and  that 
tte  writers  fund  seemn  to  be  a  classlo  case 
of  mismanagement. 

"Rm  policies  and  procedures  ordained  by 
Urwls  have  been  carried  on  by  his  successors, 
wjls  hews  closely  to  the  Lewis  example — 
to  the  point  of  employing  much  of  ttao 
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same  rococo  language.  And  when  Levis  told 
him  to  "be  anonymous" — when  be  called  him 
to   Washington   as   his  special   assistant  in 

1948 — Boyle  took  It  as  gospel  and  still  does. 
He  Is  Inaooesslble  to  the  press  and  rarely  ven- 
tures out  of  Washington  to  meet  with  UMW 
members. 

Tony  Boyle,  a  ooal  miner's  son  from  llon- 
taxka,  stood  at  the  top  as  Lewis'  hand-picked. 
$60.000-a-year  successor,  a  fact  he  lets  no  aom 
forget.  Boyle  carefully  patterned  his  Imace 
after  the  master.  The  self<«lchteauaBess,  the 
roll  of  the  tongue,  the  combative  lejeetlaa 
of  outsiders,  tbe  thundering  responsss  to 
criticism  all  are  pages  from  tbe  Lewis  book. 

Most  of  Boyle's  lieutenants  were  schooled 
at  Lewis'  knee  as  weU.  Vice  president  Oeorge 
'ntler,  a  rumpled,  bairel-belUed  West  Vir- 
ginian In  his  mld-eeventles.  Is  known  f(»dly 
as  "the  veteran  warrior"  In  tribute  to  his 
fearsome  organizing  prowess.  Secretary- 
treasurer  John  Owens,  who  mined  ooal  as  a 
ten-year-old  child,  disguises  his  eighty  years 
with  a  silvery-blue  hairpiece.  (He  was  In- 
dicted with  Boyle  In  March.)  The  pcdioy- 
maklng  UMW  international  executive  board, 
with  a  member  from  e<u:h  of  the  twenty-five 
districts  m  the  United  States  and  Canada,  la 
a  geriatrics  showcase.  Some  men  have  been 
on  the  board  since  the  Twenties  and  imrtles, 
all  there  as  Lewis  loyalists. 

Lewis  left  for  these  men  one  of  tbe  great 
labor  treasuries.  Its  assets  today  are  roughly 
$100  million  (this  sum  Is  independent  of 
the  union's  welfare  fund).  The  Inheritors 
have  no  compunction  about  spending  or  In- 
dulging their  tastes.  Tbe  UMW's  financial 
records  show  that  the  treasury  pays  for  their 
Cadillacs;  It  pays  more  than  $11,000  a  year 
to  house  Owens  In  a  fancy  hotel;  It  pays  for 
portraits  by  Bachrach  and  It  permits  out- 
rageous expense -account  living  (one  official 
collected  expenses  while  In  a  hospital;  an- 
other collected  expenses  on  vacation).  And 
lately  It  has  paid  the  fees  of  the  law  firm  of 
Edward  Bennett  Williams,  whom  Boyle  en- 
listed to  defend  himself  from  the  legal  sallies 
of  UMW  dissidents.  A  special  pension  fund, 
kept  secret  until  Ralph  Nader  exposed  It, 
will  allow  Boyle,  Tltler,  and  Owens  to  re- 
tire at  full  salary  tat  life,  with  more  than 
$t.6  million  of  miners'  money  as  a  nestegg. 
Nor  are  the  bosses'  families  overlooked. 
Boyle's  daughter  draws  $40,000  a  year  as  a 
union  attorney  In  a  moribund  Montana  dis- 
trict. His  brother,  R.  J.  Boyle,  Is  a  $37,000- 
»-year  district  president,  appointed  by  Tony. 
The  payroll  is  dotted  with  the  children  of 
other  union  officials. 

The  treasury  Is  an  Interlocking  empire 
consisting  of  the  tinlon's  Income  from  dues 
and  InTsetments,  its  three-fourths  owner- 
ship of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
and  the  theoretically  Independent,  but  In 
prEtctlce  cloeely  related,  XTMW  welfare  and 
retirement  ftind. 

Tbe  welfare  fund's  money  is  on  deposit 
at  the  National  Bank  of  Washington,  work- 
ing handsomely  for  the  bank's  major  stock- 
holder— the  UMW — but  producing  little  for 
needy  coal  miners  and  their  widows  who  can 
not  qualify  for  pensions.  Tbe  welfare  fund 
has  kept  as  much  as  $80  million  (half  its 
assets)  m  non-Interest  bearing  checking  ac- 
counts, depriving  fund  beneficiaries  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  interest  Income.  The  UMW 
last  year  collected  about  $1.9  million  In 
dividends  made  possible  by  the  welfare 
fund's  subsidization  of  tbe  bank. 

When  Senator  Williams'  subcommittee 
went  Into  some  of  the  details  of  the  fund's 
relationship  with  tbe  bank  and  the  union. 
Senator  Clalrbome  Pell,  Rhode  Island  Demo- 
crat, deacrltMd  himself  as  "astonished"  at 
the  revelations,  partlmilarly  the  disclosure 
that  Boyle's  pension  increase  for  retired 
miners  would  bankrupt  the  pay-as-you-go 
fund  m  five  years.  Boyle  shrugged  It  oC,  say- 
ing hs  Intended  to  raise  the  per-ton  royalty 
paid  to  the  tJMW.  Coal  operators  have  not 
responded  to  that  notion. 


Muoh  of  this  xinkm  activity  might  have 
gone  unxkottced  bad  It  not  bean  for  a  1968 
disaster  that  kilted  sevanty-elcht  UMW 
members  in  a  Wast  Virginia  mine  run  by 
OonsoUaatlon  Ooal  Company,  the  country's 
largest  producer.  Boyle  went  to  the  sosne 
and  made  some  ramazks  that  had  a  slkodt 
eflsct.  "As  long  as  we  mine  coal,  there  is  al- 
ways this  inherent  danger."  he  said.  Moca- 
over.  Ocoaeol  was  **one  of  tbe  best  oompanles 
to  work  wltb  as  far  as  cooperation  and 
safety,"  be  added.  To  the  oontrary,  Oonsol's 
safety  record  at  the  Farmlngton  mine  bad 
been  far  from  "best."  Before  tbe  explosion 
Federal  Inspectors  had  found  doaens  of  safety 
vlolaUons.  Boyle  had  said  the  wrong  thing, 
and  the  storm  clouds  had  began  to  gather. 

As  «t«im»TiiiM  grsw  for  reform  of  tbe  Federal 
mine  safety  law.  Wast  Vlictnla  ooal  mlnats— 
most  or  tbsm  UMW  man  ware  In  open  rs- 
v<dt.  preasuring  for  a  state  bladt-lung  oom- 
pensatlon  law.  Tbe  union  stayed  aloof,  and 
when  tbe  men  shut  down  tbe  mines  to  macdi 
on  tbe  state  oapltol  at  Obarteston  to  de- 
mand iMaaage  of  tbe  bill,  Boyle  urged  tbem 
to  return  to  their  Jobs.  Tbe  maroben  Jeered 
as  they  pawnvl  union  headquarters.  Hechler 
and  Nader,  working  with  the  protestets. 
called  for  Boyle's  resignation.  Then  they 
urged  a  Congressional  Investigation  of  tbe 
welfare  fund,  /^laitntng  that  Its  qussttanable 
Investmsnt  polloles  and  its  no-lntec«at  da- 
poelts  were  Miking  the  miners  out  of  mil- 
lions In  benefits. 

These  events  played  a  part  In  Tablonskl's 
decision  to  break  with  the  past.  He  talked  it 
over  with  Nader,  but  stUl  aocompanled 
Boyle  around  tbe  ooalfkelds,  praising  blm  to 
the  Sklss.  Then  on  May  «,  1969,  be  oaUed 
a  press  conference  and  announced  his  sur- 
prise candidacy  for  the  UMW  presidency.  He 
offered  a  platform  of  bold  reform  for  the 
union,  saying  tbe  basio  issue  waa  \inlon 
democracy.  He  promised  emancipation.  Boyle 
was  furious. 

A  nwnth  after  bis  announcement,  Tablon- 
skl wss  knocked  senseless  at  a  small  meeting 
In  Springfield,  nilnols.  Tablooakl  and  his 
doctor  said  It  was  karate  chop  on  the  neck; 
tbe  candldaU  blamed  Boyle's  "goons."  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Oeorge  Schultz  later  told  the 
Williams  subooomlttee  that  the  pumOi  was 
not  a  karate  ohop,  but  a  straight  blow  to 
the  chin.  And  In  any  oase,  he  said,  Investtga- 
tois  determined  It  was  done  spontaneously 
by  an  emotion-wrought  union  man  reactlTig 
to  Tablonskl's  talk.  Oase  doaed.  What  Bbult* 
failed  to  tell  the  subcommittee— tf  be  knew 
about  It — waa  that  five  men  anumg  the  docen 
or  so  at  tbe  meeting  were  on  Boyle's  payrdl 
and  one  bad  helped  set  up  the  affair. 

Faced  as  be  was  with  that  continued  dls- 
Intm-eet  of  the  Labor  Department  In  his  cam- 
paign difficulties,  Tablonskl  turned  to  the 
Federal  courts  to  help  clear  away  tbe  ob- 
stacles Boyle  put  before  him.  He  had  some 
suooees  In  tbe  courts,  but  while  Judges  ex- 
pressed dlsznay  at  what  tbey  heard,  they 
said  the  broader  matters  of  union  affairs  were 
under  Labor  Department  Junsdletlon.  That 
put  Tablonskl  back  where  he  began. 

Tablonskl's  courtroom  victories  deterred 
tbe  Boyle  steamroller,  but  there  were  two 
other  major  forces  Inside  the  union  that  he 
could  not  cope  with.  One  was  the  lack  of 
autonomy  In  the  districts  where  Boyle  ruled 
with  an  Iron  band  through  the  trusteeships. 
Labor  investigators  found  millions  of  dollars 
in  "organizing"  \oaxa  to  the  districts  simply 
unaccounted  for.  Some  of  the  largest  loans 
went  to  districts  where  Tablonskl  figured  bis 
strength  was  greatest.  Union  payrolls  were 
beefed  up  with  make-work  assignments. 
Office  expenses  mushroomed  dtirlng  the 
campaign.  Witnesses  told  of  vote-buying  by 
the  Boyle  team — or  attempts  to  buy  votes. 

The  other  force  was  the  *'tx)gus  local" — 
an  Institution  that  bloomed  after  the  welfare 
fund  came  Into  being  and  retired  miners 
who  once  were  discards  went  onto  the  union 
pension    rolls.    Necu-ly    half   of   the   unl<m1a 
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l,300-plU8  locals  are  made  up  ot  r4tlred 
miners,  although  the  union  oonxtltQtlon 
maKes  it  plain  that  ttaay  Bhcmld  be  dis- 
banded. The  bogua  locals  figured  promln«ntlT 
In  Boyle's  reelection,  particularly  aftey  the 
handsome  pension  Increase  he  engineered 
for  retirees.  Pensioners— old  men  fearful  of 
losing  their  sectirlty — know  that  Boyl^  can 
take  away  what  he  provides.  They  back  him 
strongly.  Labor  Secretary  ShultE  refiM#d  to 
consider  the  bogus  locals  as  an  tasue:  Ya- 
blonakl  was  frustrated  In  bis  attempts  to 
place  observers  at  tboee  locals  on  election 
day.  He  loet  badly  in  them. 

TablonsLkl  had  promised  that  tixe  flgbt  to 
restore  the  UMW  to  Its  once  proud  anH  re- 
spected status  as  the  flagship  of  the  AmeWcan 
labor  movement  would  go  on — and  th»t  Is 
his  legacy  Since  the  murders  of  Tablonskl, 
his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  the  lonely  cru- 
sade that  began  with  one  man  vho  took  a 
stand  has  gained  scores  of  new  adherents 
who  now  see  the  hope  for  a  new  day  for 
their  union.  Nothing  short  of  Tony  Boyle's 
removal  seems  likely  to  restore  peace  to  the 
sagging  palace  that  John  L.  Leiwls  buUtj 

I 
.    BOTLB,  Yes-Mxn  Must  Oo:  MiNEKfe 

DSSXaVX    BXTTEE 

There  long  has  been  good  reason  te  be- 
lieve that  top  leaders  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  operated  In  a  manner 
to  assure  their  own  comfort  and  enrichment, 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  rank  and 
file  members  and  their  families. 

This  Is  now  substantiated  by  a  deelslon 
of  a  federal  judge  In  Washington,  holding 
the  UMWA.  Its  mulUmiUlon  dollar  ,Wd- 
fare  and  Retirement  Fund,  and  the  u»ilon- 
owned  National  Bank  of  Washington  ]<>lntly 
liable  for  millions  of  dollars  In  dania|;ee. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  OerhaJd  A. 
Qesell,  assessing  the  testimony  of  a  mtmth- 
long  trial  earlier  this  year,  upheld  virtually 
every  contention  of  wrongdoing  in  i  $75 
million  breach  of  trust  suit  filed  In  1969  by 
more  than  70  dissident  miners  and ,  their 
families. 

He  found  that  the  late  John  L.  (lewis. 
long-time  autocratic  ruler  of  the  UMW.  had 
been  repeatedly  guilty  of  •'more  than  ^  mis- 
take of  Judgment."  of  "a  clear  case  of  self- 
dealing."  and  of  initiating  a  conspiracy  for 
which  others  must  now  pay  heavy  peiiajUties. 

He  accused  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  Lewlrf  suc- 
cessor, of  making  "a  hasty  power  plajr"  by 
Increasing  retirement  benefits  (36  a  itiontb 
shortly  before  seeking  reelection  as  [UMW 
pieeident  In  1960,  and  ordered  him  t«  step 
down  as  a  trustee  of  the  welfare  fu|xd  by 
June  80.  The  same  order  applied  to  Miss 
Josephine  Roche.  M-year-old  and  fun(d  ad- 
ministrator since  Its   organl«atlon   In    1960. 

He  directed  the  union  to  withdraw  Its 
money  from  the  NaUonal  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, owned  by  the  union  and  whlob  has 
had  88  much  as  $76  mUllon  in  union  f  ^nds — 
30  per  cent  of  Ito  deposits — in  nonlnteresl- 
bearlng  accounts  for  benefit  of  txuik  and 
union.  I 

He  held  that  the  effect  was  operation  of 
the  welfare  fund  by  union  and  ba^k  of- 
ficers "ao  as  to  give  their  special  Interests 
collateral  advantages"  while  denying  the 
fund's  beneficiaries  millions  of  dollar  In- 
creased payments  that  ooiild  have  flowed  to 
them  from  more  profitable  Investmenti. 

Judge  Oeeell  said  the  union  ui|^ntly 
needs  a  reform  of  Its  fund  practices — iwhlch 
must  be  the  understatement  of  the  y4ar. 

The  handling — or,  rather,  mlshanclllng — 
of  the  fund  has  been  notoriously  scandalous. 
As  Judge  Oeeell  observed.  Boyle's  testimony 
and  demeanor  at  the  trial  showed  th^t  "he 
considers  the  fund.  In  effect,  the  prbperty 
of  the  union  to  be  used  in  whatever  nianner 
the  Iziunedlate  and  long-term  obJectl|ve8  of 
the  union  warrant,"  , 

This  is  not  the  only  black  mark  gainst 
Boyle.  Just  last  month  a  special  grand  Jury 
returned  13  Indictments  accusing  Bqyle  of 


embeazllng  union  funds  and  fimnellng  849- 
260  to  11  political  campaign  conunlttees  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 

Clearly,  Tony  Boyle  has  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  continued  leadership  In  the 
union.  He  has  violated  what  amounted  to  a 
public  trust.  He  has  arrogantly  disregarded 
the  welfare  and  the  interests  of  the  thou- 
sands of  union  members  who  depended  upon 
him.  Ha  has  been  brazenly  selfish,  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  he  pretended  to  serve. 

Tony  Boyle  must  go,  not  only  as  a  trustee 
of  the  welfare  fund  but  as  an  officer  of  the 
union — iund  also  the  coterie  of  yes-men  he 
has  gathered  around  him.  There  must  be  a 
complete  shakeup  In  union  leadership  as 
well  as  in  welfare  fund  management. 

The  thousands  of  coal  miners  who  daUy 
risk  their  health  and  lives  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  deserve  something  better  than  de- 
celt,  betrayal  and  misrepresentation.  The 
first  step  In  that  dlrecUon  Is  to  get  rid  of 
Tony  Boyle. 

(From  the  Charleston  Qacette.  Apr.  30.  1971 1 

Dkcision  ok  UMW  Stttt:  Rakk-and-Filb 

Spokxbicbk  JtmiiAirr 

(By  James  A.  Haught) 

Spokesmen  for  crippled,  aged  and  sick 
coal  mlnera — and  widows  of  such  m«n — 
Issued  jubUant  statemenU  Thiuvday. 

But  especially  It  was  a  day  of  triumph  for 
Mrs.  K.  E.  Noonkester  of  Midway,  Raleigh 
County,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Omechlnskl  of 
Qulnwood,  Raleigh  County. 

More  than  two  years  ago.  these  two  miners' 
wives  Inadvertently  touched  off  the  $75  mil- 
lion class-action  lawsuit  that  was  vlctorloiis 
Wednesday  in  U.S.  District  Court  In  Wash- 
ington. 

It  started  when  Mrs.  Noonkester  and  Mrs. 
Omechlnskl  heard  about  an  article  on 
"Hunger  in  Appalachla"  which  had  been 
published  In  New  Republic  magazine.  They 
wrote  letters  to  the  author,  a  young  Waab- 
ington  lawyer  named  Harry  Huge.  Both 
women  declared  the  hunger  in  their  families 
was  the  fault  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund,  which  they 
said  had  refused  benefits  to  their  disabled 
husbands. 

Huge  got  in  touch  with  foimer  State  Sen. 
Paul  J.  Kaufman  of  Charleston,  a  lawyer 
known  for  social  crusades.  Kaufman,  who 
was  attorney  for  the  West  Virginia  Black 
Lung  Assn.  and  also  Involved  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Disabled  Miners  and  Widows, 
knew  many  coal  field  folk  who  claimed  they 
had  been  wronged  by  the  UMW. 

So  Kaufman's  contacts  became  the  back- 
bone of  the  historic  class-action  lawsuit.  Of 
70  plaintiffs,  68  were  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  rest  from  surrounding  states. 

The  case  renuOned  pending  nearly  two 
years — luxtil  Wednesday,  when  Judge  Oer- 
bard  A.  Oeeell  Issued  a  i6-page  decision  up- 
holding virtually  every  charge  of  wrongdoing 
the  plaintiffs  had  lodged  sgaln«t  leaders  of 
the  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund.  Judge 
OeseU  ordered  UMW  President  W.  A.  Boyle 
emd  the  aged  Joeephlne  Roche  removed  as 
trustees  of  the  fund,  and  he  ordered  the 
fund's  money  removed  from  the  UMW-con- 
troUad  National  Bank  of  Washington  where 
much  of  It  was  held  without  Interest.  Judge 
OeseU  set  June  21  for  a  bearing  on  how 
much  penalty  the  defendants  must  pay. 

Reaction  In  West  Virginia  Thursday  was 
both  elated  and  cautious. 

The  Black  Liing  Assn.  issued  a  statement 
praising  "yesterday's  federal  court  decision 
holding  X7MW  officials  liable  for  millions  of 
dollars  lost  through  m  1  sm an agement  of  the 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund."  Black  Lung 
Aasn.  spokesman  Arnold  Miller  of  Cabin 
Creek  said,  "This  decision  la  a  slgnlfloant 
breakthrough  In  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
Justice  for  the  coal  miners  and  tbelr  fam- 
Ules." 
Howard  LinvUle  of  Faster,  Boone  County, 


secretary-treasurer  of  the  Disabled  Miners 
and  Widows,  said  the  court  verdict  "means 
that  the  autocratic  days  of  neglect  and  ex- 
ploitation by  the  UMW  leadership  and  the 
fund  are  over — that  now  is  the  time  for 
UMW  members  who  have  loet  their  union 
to  the  Tony  Boyles  and  the  Bd  Careys  to  get 
it  b€u:k." 

•  *  •  •  • 

Llnville's  statement  continued: 

"It  also  means  that  the  faith  and  the  cour- 
se of  those  men  who  gave  their  bodies  to 
the  coal  mine — only  to  have  their  hearts 
broken  by  their  welfare  fund  aud  their  trust 
betrayed  by  union  leaders — have  been  vin- 
dicated. .  .  . 

"There  is  much  to  do.  There  are  regula- 
tions to  be  rewritten,  and  pension  applica- 
tions to  be  examined.  But  after  almost  two 
painful  years,  the  coal  miners  of  this  country 
have  won  a  signal  victory.'' 

Lawyer  Kaufman  pointed  out  Thursday 
that  the  case  still  Isnt  over.  The  defendants 
surely  will  appeal,  he  said — and  even  If  the 
outcome  remains  unchanged,  several  more 
steps  will  be  neoessary  before  benefits  begin 
flowing  to  <^d  and  disabled  West  Virginians. 

The  damages  won't  be  paid  directly  to  the 
76  persons  who  filed  the  suit,  but  will  be 
paid  Into  the  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund, 
he  explained.  Persons  previously  excluded 
by  the  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  still 
wont  receive  benefits  unless  rules  of  eli- 
gibility are  revised,  Kaufman  said. 

A  major  contention  of  the  class-action  law- 
suit was  that  eligibility  rules  of  the  fund 
ware  "arbitrary,  capricious  and  unreason- 
able."  Further  hearings  will  be  needed  to 
bring  changes  in  the  eligibility  rules.  Kauf- 
man said. 


A  SALUTE  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  has  moved  vigorously 
to  help  American  farmers  expand  their 
sales  and  income,  and  his  actions  are 
most  welcome.  The  farmer  needs  and 
deserves  our  assistance. 

I  applaud  the  $1  million  increase  in 
fiscal  1972  funding  for  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  which  helps  our  farm- 
ers expand  their  sales  abroad. 

I  applaud  the  Increased  Agriculture 
Department  purchases  of  pork  for  food 
distribution  and  school  lunch  programs 
this  fiscal  year. 

I  applaud  the  increase  in  farm  op- 
erating loans  in  ascal  1972  and  the  in- 
crease in  Insured  ownership  loans  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

I  applaud  the  Increase  in  f  imds  to  fight 
crop  and  livestock  disease  and  the  in- 
crease in  funding  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. 

I  join  with  the  President  in  saluting 
American  agriculture  as  we  approach 
May  7,  America's  Agriculture  Day.  The 
American  farmer  merits  the  plaudits  and 
the  gratitude  of  our  people  for  the 
tremendous  Job  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoaD  the  President's  radio 
speech  of  Sunday,  paying  tribute  to 
American  agriculture : 

Radio  Spk»ch  to  AcaicrrLXUSS 

Next  Friday.  May  7t4i,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  celebrate  Salute  to  Agri- 
culture Day. 
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As  a  part  of  that  celebration,  we  wUl  honor 
ri|iresentatlvee  of  agriculture  at  a  series  of 
events  In  Washington,  D.C. — including  a 
gptelal  dinner  at  the  White  Hoxue.  I  have 
let  up  this  day,  however,  In  the  hope  that 
the  o^ebratlon  will  also  extend  beyond 
Washington — and  that  It  wlU  give  people  In 
every  walk  of  life  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  both  the  accomplishments  of  the 
American  farmer  and  the  problems  that  con- 
firaotblm. 

During  the  last  quarter  cent\iry,  I  have 
bad  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  over  76 
eoantrles  around  the  globe.  I  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  tiine  In  studying  their  agri- 
cultural systems  and  their  farming  tech- 
niques. I  have  talked  with  peasants  in  Poland, 
With  cultivators  in  India,  vrlth  shepherds  In 
Africa,  and  with  South  American  cattlemen. 

And  often  I  have  been  very  Impressed  with 
wbat  X  have  learned. 

But  nothing  I  have  seen  anywhere  on 
earth  can  even  begin  to  compare  with  the 
gucoess  story  that  has  been  written  by  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

OoDslder,  for  example,  this  single  fact.  In 
1900  the  average  American  farmer  produced 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  about  26  persona. 
Today.  Just  a  decade  later,  that  same  farm- 
er provides  enough  goods  for  some  46  per- 
sons. During  this  time,  the  productivity  of 
eae^  farmer  In  America  has  Increased  almost 
70  percent. 

Now  that  Is  a  truly  remarkable  statistic. 
No  other  segment  of  our  domestic  economy 
can  match  it.  And  the  benefits  of  this  ac- 
complishment are  shared  by  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

The  vitality  of  American  agriculture  has 
made  our  country  the  best  fed  and  best 
clothed  Nation  on  earth  and  has  contributed 
immensely  to  both  our  national  prosperity 
aod  our  international   strength. 

I  have  been  invodved  in  international 
diplomacy  and  international  ecoiuxnlcs  aince 
my  first  visit  to  Europe  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  1947.  Again  and  again,  I  have 
seen  the  problems  which  result  for  a  coun- 
try when  Its  leaders  must  deal  from  a  posi- 
tion of  agricultural  weakness  rather  than 
agricultural  strength.  Some  have  even  had 
to  oope  with  the  Inability  of  their  farmers 
to  feed  their  own  people. 

^r  American  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  h.as  been  just  the  reverse;  our 
(snners  have  not  only  provided  a  solid  base 
for  the  United  States  economy  but  have  also 
bdped  to  feed  the  people  of  other  lands. 

Our  strong  International  ixseltlon'  has 
grown  even  stronger  In  the  last  few  years. 
St  recently  as  the  1968  Fiscal  Year,  farm 
eiparts  actually  dropped  by  half  a  Mlllon 
*Hlars,  a  condition  which  I  promised  to 
remedy  during  the  presidential  campaign. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  delivered  on 
that  promise.  Our  agricultural  exports  this 
yeir  will  be  at  an  all-time  high.  Their  volume 
will  be  some  six  percent  higher  than  It 
WM  a  year  ago  and  their  value  Is  expected 
to  reach  at  least  $7.4  WlUon. 
Today,  we  are  exporting  the  production  from 
approximately  one  acre  out  of  every  four  we 
iwrvest.  Two-thirds  of  our  rice  crop,  more 
than  half  of  our  wheat  and  our  soybean  crop, 
Mid  one-third  of  our  cotton  crop  are  now 
going  to  foreign  markets. 

This  Is  a  very  good  record.  And  yet  we 
•ant  to  do  even  better.  We  would  like  to  be 
exporting  some  aio  bllUon  wortb  of  Amer- 
ican farm  products  each  year.  To  help 
»clUeve  this  goal,  I  am  announcing  ttmlgbt 
M  increase  of  ti  million  In  the  Fiscal  Year 
itB  budget  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service— the  Federal  agency  which  helps  our 
farmers  expand  their  sales  abroad.  And  I  also 
pledge  that  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to 
lower  trading  harriers  around  the  world. 

'mm  Rotterdam  to  Singapore,  from  Oal- 
'«on  to  Duluth,  a  new  current  of  energy 
Ml  been  felt  along  the  trading  lanes  of  the 


world  in  the  last  few  yeara.  A^>lrattons  are 
rising,  economies  are  growing,  purchsslng 
PK>wer  is  increasing — and  our  farmers  have 
proven  their  ability  to  capitalize  on  these 
new  opportunities. 

We  know  that  American  agrlctilture  can 
compete  successfully — whenever  It  has  the 
ohance.  We  are  determined  t»  see  It  has  that 
chance. 

Tlie  new  market  energy  we  see  abroad  has 
also  been  felt  In  our  own  country.  For  ex- 
ample, beef  consumption  per  person  has 
gone  up  by  one-third  In  the  last  decade. 
This  means  that  for  every  three  pounds  of 
beef  he  consumed  In  1960,  the  average 
American  is  consuming  four  pounds  In 
1971. 

What  these  growing  nuu-kets  can  mean 
of  course  is  growing  farm  income.  As  a 
result.  In  part,  of  expanding  markets,  soy- 
bean prices,  for  example,  have  been  run- 
ning a  good  half  dollar  a  bushel  above  the 
price  support  level.  Oram  prices  and  cot- 
ton prices  are  also  well  above  loan  levels. 
Cattle  prices  have  recovered  and  stand  above 
their  levels  of  a  year  ago. 

Hog  prices,  of  course,  are  atlU  too  low.  To 
help  meet  tbis  situation,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  purchased  over  146 
million  pounds  of  pork  for  its  food  distribu- 
tion and  school  lunch  programs  In  this  fiscal 
year.  This  is  the  highest  level  of  pork  pur- 
chases since  1966.  Our  purchase  program  Is 
continuing  and  we  expect  that  hog  prices  will 
show  substantial  Improvement  later  this  year. 
All  in  all,  It  Is  clear  that  the  gross  income 
of  American  farmers  will  be  higher  this  year 
than  ever  before  In  oxu  history.  But  this 
brings  me  to  another  of  the  major  dUficul- 
tles  which  confront  our  farmers,  the  fact  that 
Increases  In  gross  Inoome  are  not  alwi^s  re- 
flected In  net  Income. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  high  cost  of 
farming.  Over  two-thirds  of  agriculture's 
gross  income  goes  right  back  out  again  to  pay 
for  farming  expenses. 

This  Is  why  the  farmer  has  such  a  tremen- 
dous stake  In  the  battle  against  Inflation.  In 
a  sense,  he  has  a  double  stake,  for  inflation 
hits  farmers  In  two  ways.  It  drives  up  both 
the  cost  of  farming  and  the  cost  of  living.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  therefore  '^o  repeat 
that  we  are  making  substantial  progress  in 
our  battle  against  Inflation.  The  rate  of  In- 
flation m  the  flrst  quarter  of  1971  was  the 
loweet  In  four  years,  only  one-half  of  what 
it  was  m  1970. 

We  are  working  (then),  to  ease  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  both  by  reducing  farm  costs 
and  by  raising  farm  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
we  recognize  that  the  supply  of  farm  credit 
is  now  extremely  tlgbt  and  we  arc  working  to 
expand  It. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  recommending  that 
the  level  of  farm  operating  loans  be  increased 
by  $75  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1973 — from  $276 
to  $350  million — Just  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress enacts  my  proposal  to  allow  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  Insure  loans  for 
operating  expenses — as  It  can  now  do  for 
ownership  purposes.  In  addition,  I  am  di- 
recting the  FHA  to  increase  tbe  avallabUlty 
of  Its  Insured  ownership  loans  by  almost 
three-fourths — from  $210  million  In  tbe  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  $360  million  next  year. 
It  is  my  hope  that  these  -ifforts  to  expand 
farm  credit  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
farmers  of  tbe  Southwest  who  have  been  suf- 
fering so  much  from  the  recent  drought. 
And  I  hope,  too,  that  expanded  credit  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  younger  farmers 
and  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family 
farm  operators  who  are  still  the  backbone  of 
American  agriculture. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  set  of  problems 
which  has  plagued  agricultural  communities 
from  the  beginning  at  time — the  deadly 
threat  of  crop  and  livestock  disease.  I  am  to- 
day announcing  several  measures  which  will 
st«^  up  our  fight  against  this  menace. 


In  tbe  first  place.  I  am  asking  Congress  to 
provide  an  additional  $7.6  million  to  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  and  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  A 
good  deal  of  this  money  would  go  for  fighting 
Southern  leaf  blight — which  has  recently 
created  such  major  problems  for  com  farm- 
ers. Some  of  this  added  research  money 
would  also  be  used  to  find  new  ways  of  con- 
trolling Insects,  Including  cattle  ticks,  with- 
out using  toKlc  chemicals  and  to  do  needed 
work  on  the  relationship  between  hosts  and 
parasites  and  on  disease  resistance  In  plants. 
At  tbe  same  time,  I  am  ordsrlng  tbs  use  of 
$2  million  from  this  year's  btidget  for  more 
applied  research  on  controlling  the  fire  ant — 
with  minimal  environmental  oonsequsnoes — 
and  the  gypsy  moth — which  Is  aerloosly 
threatening  our  Eastern  timber  stand.  I  have 
also  directed  that  more  money  be  used  for 
accelerated  research  on  matters  like  ootton 
seed  proteins  and  Insect  pests. 

Another  area  where  geremment  Should  do 
more  to  provide  technical  aaslstanoe  for 
farmers  Is  that  of  soU  and  water  oonssr?*- 
tlon.  Long  before  most  Americans  were  think- 
ing very  much  about  the  environment,  our 
farmers,  ranchers  and  woodland  owners  were 
working  together  with  govemmeat  to  oon- 
serve  our  natural  resooroes.  I  believe  we 
should  now  be  providing  more  help  for  our 
dedicated  corps  of  soil  oonservatlonlsts — 
whose  number  has  dropped  sharply  in  the 
last  four  years.  I  am  therefore  increasing  my 
new  budget  request  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  by  $12  million  to  jwpovlde  more  man- 
power for  this  valuable  work.  I  am  also  pro- 
posing that  Federal  grants  for  small  water- 
shed works  be  increased  by  $28  million,  to  a 
level  of  $106  minion,  and  that  loan  pro- 
grams— to  help  local  communities  finance 
their  share  of  these  projects — be  quad- 
rupled. 

This  administration  Is  working  In  many 
other  ways  to  fulfill  our  reeponslWlltlee  to 
the  agricultural  community.  We  have  morA 
than  tripled  tbe  volume  of  rural  bousing 
loans,  for  example,  and  we  have  nearly  dou- 
bled the  Federal  contribution  to  extension 
programs.  I  am  also  ordering  an  additional 
increase  of  $100  million  this  year  and  $111 
million  next  year  In  our  insured  loan  pro- 
gram for  buUdlng  water,  and  sewer  systems 
in  niral  areas. 

Our  efforts  also  Include  our  $1.1  bQllon 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  program  to  btip 
develop  our  rural  conomunltles  and,  hope- 
fully, to  reverse  the  fiow  of  people — particu- 
larly young  people— away  from  rural  America. 
In  addition,  we  have  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams— like  our  proposals  Tor  pi»^<tT»g  man 
doctors  and  more  medieal  facilities  in  rural 
areas — ^whlcb  would  also  help  to  ImjiroTe  tbe 
quality  of  life  and  tbe  standard  of  living  In 
the  American  countryside. 

Through  these  and  through  other  pro- 
grams, I  know  that  my  administration  oan 
work  doeely  with  farmers,  wltb  farm  or- 
ganisations and  wltb  the  Congress  to  serve 
agricultural  America  more  effectively.  Work- 
ing together,  we  can  resolve  dlffletUt  issues 
Involved  In  pesticide  control,  farm  labor  and 
farm  bargaining  legislation  and  other  com- 
plex matters,  as  well  as  the  many  aspects  of 
other  national  polloles  that  bear  directly  on 
the  lives  of  turners. 

But  even  as  I  mention  all  of  ttioes  govern- 
ment programs,  I  know  that  the  agricultural 
community  also  shares  my  feeling  that — In 
the  final  analysis — tbe  proUems  oT  American 
agriculture  can  best  be  solved  by  tboee  who 
know  fanning  best — ^farm  people  themselves, 
with  government  backup  when  neoeesary. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  I  have  such  high 
hopes  for  tbe  new  farm  programs  which  are 
In  effect  this  year.  TTiey  remove  some  of  the 
old  restraints — In  a  way  which  gives  every 
farmer  a  chance  to  make  more  of  his  own 
decisions  about  tbe  kind  of  farming  that  suits 
lilm  best.        —  -  -  -'  - 
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^  ttM  t»xa»  UuM,  w«  an  contlnnlng  our 
Mucb  for  better  methoda  of  imrtintmng  tlM 
raoatpt  of  farm  inoome  from  tlie  mafkat. 
After  all,  aoma  60  peroant  of  farm  Inooitia 
oomae  from  oomnuxlitlai  that  ara  xkot  (rloa 
aupportAd  and  have  not  been  aiipporte^  In 
tbe  past.  Moreover,  the  major  a\ipp«rtad  4om- 
mo^H'—  are  now  MUlug  well  abore  )oaa 
leraU.  It  aeeina  to  ua  that  the  btlgbtaet|  fu- 
tuia  for  afrleultuxa  Uaa  In  aotlona  that 
•tunulate  new  eMrgy  In  tba  market  aji^em. 
Am  I  think  about  tha  ohallangaa  that  oon- 
froat  <VTTVTi4<.>n  agrlevataia,  tt  ooson  t4  ma 
that  farmera  moat  by  natim  be  Incurable 
opttmlataL  Uke  avflryone  elaa.  thay  are  oon- 
owoad  about  tha  gyaat  qoatlona  at  war;  and 
poaoa,  about  the  aoonomy  and  eduoatlon  and 
orlna  and  all  ttM  otbar  ivuaa  XbtX  Um  our 
■oolety.  But  in  addUloB.  tha  agstoultural 
oommunlty  aiao  baa  Ita  own  ^aetal  piob^ama 
to  wooT  about.  UMludlng  nub  onoactaUii  fac- 
tors as  the  weather,  tha  onndlMnn  of  volatUa 
markets  and  avan  tha  dlraotlon  at 
ma&t  poUelea  In  thla  country  and 
Tbeir  vocation,  moieoTer,  raqulrea  tbaii|  not 
only  to  be  good  f  anaars,  but  alao  to  ba  good 
Bolentlata,  skUled  englneen,  and  abU>ual- 
neasman. 

All  of  these  ohaaaogee  have  baan  suabess- 
fuUy  met  by  Amerioan  farmers.  In  that  proc- 
ess, they  have  achieved  a  remarkable  r«oord 
of  produoUou.  setting  a  brisk  pace  fo»  tha 
rest  of  our  eoonomy.  And  thay  bava  alsc^  pro- 
vided a  ooff^nntng  Bourea  ol  moral  and  aplr^ 
itual  strength,  giving  shape  and  sabataiioe  to 
our  p»Hrm«i  oharaoter. 

I  waa  reminded  of  the  remarkable  wpUit  at 
Amedaan  agrlouttura  the  other  day  i>^^  I 
came  upon  an  old  map  ot  the  umtad  8|ataa. 
And  on  thto  mtip,  tiMse  waa  a  huge  ta|anl|  area 
In  the  oentar  at  tba  country— etratehlngtaan 
tlM  Bnrkiw  to  the  Appalanhlane — wblol  was 
simply  designated  by  the  words  "The  0reat 
American  Deaert."  That  area — what  w«  now 
call  the  heartland  of  America  was  an  uopro- 
duottve  region  untU  It  waa  touched  bf  tha 
genius  at  tha  AmrrWian  farm^.  Bat  tkan— 
within  a  very  abflvt  tlma— tba  land,  waa 
changed.  And  tba  plaoa  wblcb  onoa  waa  failed 
"Tba  Oiaat  Ametloaa  Daaart"  aoan  bfoame 
known  as  "tba  Breadbasket  o<  the  World." 

nus  mlraoulooa  tranatanoatlon  haatbeen 
foUowed  by  fur%b«r  mtmalea.  Xaeh  pfasing 
generation  has  seen  a  new  agrlcnltural  jrevo- 
lutloa  la  AnfHfi^ — and  u>  reoent  years 
American  farman  hava  helped  to  subulate 
irttnllar  ail  ran  nan  ^"""g  farxnen  overaaaa. 

And  so  we  ajq^roaoh  Salute  to  Agric^tiire 
Day  In  a  spMt  at  gmtltnda  and  with  aiaenae 
of  obligation  to  the  fiannen  of  thla  oo«ntry. 
'n^ough  oBif  a  small  group  at  farm  tapra- 
sentattvas  will  be  wtth  ua  at  tba  White  ^Ouae 
next  IHday  night,  I  feel  tbat  every  fkrmer 
and  ranciker  In  Amarlea.  hla  wife  and  his 
family,  will  be  with  ua  in  wpUiL 

What  wa  will  be  aajlag  on  tbat  oooa^on  is 
stmply  tbia:  Agrteultusa  waa  our  first  todas- 
tiy.  9oe  most  of  our  bJMory  tt  waa  ou^  larg- 
est Industry.  And  today  It  continues  t^  bold 
an  honored  plaoa  In  our  aooletjr.  a  kafstone 
not  only  fOr  our  ti7i>n^'"'i?  strength  b^t  for 
our  entire  way  of  life. 


In  sharp  contrast  with  the  peaceful  peace 
march  of  April  4.  when  upward  of 
175,000  peroons  made  their  point  with- 
out Infringing  on  the  rights  of  others. 

To  try  to  block  trafBc  and  keep  others 
from  getting  to  their  jobs  is  an  action 
whidti  cannot  be  tolerated.  Such  tactics 
are  coimter-productlve. 

I  congratulate  the  authorities  for 
hftiypfTig  the  situation  as  skillfully  as 
they  have.  Law-abiding  citizens  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


TACTICS   OP   RADICAL    t 
DEMON8TRATCH18 

(Mr.  OERALD  B.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permlssioo  to  extend  his  re- 
martuB  at  this  point  in  the  Riootf  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OERAU>  R.  K>RD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  taoUcs  b^ng  taagagtA  in  by  tti4  rad- 
ical demoBstraiors  now  optnXbig  in 
Wa8faii«toii  are  foreign  to  Amexlc^.  and 
I  feel  sure  the  American  people  rafsidly 
condeDin  w^**" 

The  att^^i^a  the  radicals  axe  iqaking 
to  shut  down  the  Nation's  Capital  fftend 


HEARINOS   FOR   VIETNAM    VETER- 
ANS AGAINST  THE  WAR 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricori  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  <hi  Fri- 
day. April  23,  Congressman  FiwDLnr  and 
I  Jointly  chaired  informal  hearings  at 
which  members  of  the  Vie^iam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  presented  testimony. 

These  hearings  were  ciaDed  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  schedule  of  the 
Subc<Hnmittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientlflc  Developments  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would 
prevent  the  subcommittee  from  continu- 
ing its  hearings  on  the  prisoner  of  war 
problem.  On  Tuesday,  April  20.  one 
member  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  had 
testifieo  at  those  hearings  but  time  had 
prevented  further  testimony  from  other 
members  of  the  group. 

Congressman  Findliy  and  I,  both 
members  of  that  subcommittee,  felt  that 
members  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Accordingly,  we 
arranged  for  informal  hearings  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  and  arranged  for  a  trana- 
cript  of  those  hearingb  to  be  made,  not 
at  public  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Ccmgressman 
F^rwDLEY  and  I  were  most  Impressed  by 
the  demeanor  and  the  sincerity  of  these 
men.  all  of  who  have  served  cm  active 
duty  in  Vietnam.  Much  of  what  they 
said  will  be,  I  am  sure,  of  considerable 
intereet  to  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  s<Mne  of  the  charges  they  made  are 
shocking  and  bear  further  investigation. 
I  would  like,  therefore,  to  include  the  full 
transcript  of  these  hearings  in  the  Rkc- 
oRo  at  this  point. 
The  transcript  follows : 

PaoczxDiMas 
Xr.  BntOHAJt.  Oood  morning.  I'd  like  to 
open  the  proceedings  because  It  is  tradmoaal 
to  have  a  member  of  the  majortty  party 
prealde  at  bearings.  But  I  want  to  explain 
that  the  hearing  today  Is  under  Joint  chalr- 
mmrtaarttp  icr.  Vlndley  and  I  wtU  be  conduct- 
ing tba  aesalon  Jointly,  and  we  hope  to  be 
Joined  by  other  members  of  Congrees  as  this 
hearing  proceeds. 

I  m«g*t  Just  give  a  Uttle  background  on 
thla  hnarii^  today.  On  Tuesday  afternoon, 
at  a  sseiiinn  of  the  subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  and  Sdentlftc  Devti- 
ofonMita  of  the  l^>relgn  Affairs  Oommlttee, 
of  which  Mr.  Plndley  and  I  are  both  mem- 
bers, teetlmony  was  presented  having  to  do 
with  the  prlBoner-cf-war  issue.  The  requeet 
w»i  made  at  tbat  time  tar  an  opportunity  to 
continue  with  ttiat  haaring. 

And  so  in  order  to  give  an  opportnunlty 
for  othera  to  testify  who  had  not  had  the 


cbance  to  spe&k  at  the  bearing  on  Tuesday, 
we  have  set  up  this  hearing  on  an  infccmal 
basis.  We  will  continue  to  hear  wltoesMs 
whoee  names  we  have  been  given  on  the 
subject  of  the  priaoners  of  war  or  other 
matters,  stressing  that  we  are  particularly 
Intereated  In  practical  information.  We  wsat 
this  hearing  to  be  as  Informative  to  us  and 
to  oiu'  coUeagues  as  possible. 

A  transcript  will  be  made  ol  these  pro- 
ceedings and.  as  soon  as  It  can  be  compiled, 
we  will  see  that  it  is  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
greeslon&l  Record. 

We  propose  that  each  witness  have  eight 
mlnutee  to  make  an  Initial  statement,  and 
then  we'U  keep  our  questioning  within  an 
eight  minute  period.  It  may  not  r\ui  that 
long.  We  would  like  to  have  each  of  you  Iden- 
tify yourselves,  your  name  and  address,  and 
also  what  your  position  was  In  Vietnam. 
We'd  like  for  you  to  be  as  specific  as  possible 
about  statements  that  you  make,  with  dates 
and  locations  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  PDrsucT.  I'd  like  to  add  that  even 
though  this  is  not  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  the  pro- 
ceeding here  today  Is  undertaken  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mlttee'a  leadership.  The  Chairman  approved 
the  use  of  this  room  for  this  purpose. 

I'd  also  like  to  say  that  I  would  hope  tbat 
witness  would  confine  themselves  to  what 
they  have  observed  first  hand.  We  feel  an 
obligation  to  make  It  possible  for  every- 
body who  wishes  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak. 

Mr.  BtMOHAM.  Mr.  Rottmann,  you  gave  us 
some  rather  extensive  and  very  provocative 
testimony  on  Tuesday.  I  understand  that 
you  want  to  make  an  opening  statement. 

LT.  UUOIT   BOrmCANIf 

Lieutenant  BomtANic.  Yes,  sir.  I've  been 
selected  by  the  group  to  make  Just  a  short 
opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the  group, 
at  which  time  I  will  give  my  short  bit  of 
testimony. 

Mr.  BiKOHAii.  Wotild  you  again,  for  the 
record,  state  your  fuU  name  and  address  and 
your  alBllatlon. 

lieutenant  Rottmamk.  Tea,  my  name  Is 
Larry  Bottmann.  I'm  from  Parales,  New 
Mexico.  I  was  a  first  lieutenant  In  the  United 
States  Army  from  Friday,  August  13,  19«6 
unto  March  2fl.  1968. 1  am  a  full  time  volun- 
teer vetMvu  coordinator  In  New  Mexico  and 
ArlBona. 

I  want  to  express  on  behalf  of  all  the  vet- 
erans here  In  Waahlngton  our  deep  gratitude 
to  Mr.  TMpflhfcTn  and  Mi.  Flndley  for  allowing 
these  hearings  to  take  place  and  for  helping 
us  ftiii  assisting  us  when  we  testified  tbs 
other  day.  It's  moat  a{^>raclated,  thla  kind 
of  irec^>tlon. 

We  alao  appracUte  tba  perscoal  support  and 
tha  visits  of  both  gentlemen  to  our  encamp- 
ment. That's  the  kind  of  support  that  we 
think  Is  very  Important  and  very  relevant 
and  wa  reaUy  baUeve  Ui  eyebaU  to  eyeball 
contact,  and  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  It  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  alao  on  behalf  of  the  vet- 
erans wish  Mr.  Bln^iam  a  happy  blrthd^. 
I  beUeve  his  birthday  ia  tomorrow.  He's  ». 
If  the  inf  armatlon  I  received  la  correct,  and 
we  also  hope  that  with  the  birthday  on  M» 
a4th  for  Mr.  Bln^iam  will  come  a  new  birth- 
day for  a  new  moral  and  poUtleal  awarena* 
ttTMi  rn>i.ifnib»iisnasii  hwr  nn  tha  Hill 

WKh  tfcait  Introduction  I'U  move  directly 
into  my  teatlmony.  And  the  first  fe»  people 
w<bo  wm  be  testifying  this  morning  will  be 
t^kli«  dlrecUy  to  the  qneetlon  of  mlllta^ 
cenaorrtilp  and  the  way  mflttary  news  is 
wma^pvlmt»i,  if  It  la  agreeable  wtth  the 
CtaograMmen.  Thla  la  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  aoorpe  of  the  protolom  of  getting  tbe 
correct  and  right  amount  of  information  to 
you.  This  will  he  tbe  first  three  or  four  peo- 
ple. And  than  well  move  Into  a  broader  ktad 
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of  personal  experience,  b  that  aooeptabla  to 

the  committee? 

■niere  are  only  two  short  things  that  I'd 
Hke  to  say.  And  111  Just  begin  with  my  state- 
ment. During  the  period  from  June  B,  1007  to 
Ibrch  19,  1968  I  served  as  the  Aletairt  In- 
formation OflBoer  for  tbe  asth  Infantry  Divis- 
ion based  at  Tu  Chi,  Vietnam.  My  duties  at 
the  time  were  to  be  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Tropic  Lightening  Newspaper,  Lightening 
26  Magazine,  and  the  Lightening  26  AFVN 
BSdlo  Program. 

I  was  also  in  charge  of  division  press  re- 
leases, Including  photographs,  ofllcer  In 
charge  of  visiting  newsmen,  including  net- 
work TV  crews,  and  waa  a  frequent  briefer  of 
the  division  staff  and  civilian  news  media  and 
vlstlng  Congreeeional  representatives  to  the 
J6th  Division. 

I  am  also  the  compiler  and  editor  of  the 
35tb  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam,  a  eombat 
history  published  by  the  McCall  OorporaMon 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia  In  1968. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  my  assignment 
elth  the  Army  in  Vietnam  I  am  Intimately 
sequainted  vrith  military  censorship  and 
news  manipulation  policy,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes  which  are  not  necessarily  In 
chronological  order,  I  have  indicated  some 
personal  Instances  of  censorship  and  related 
policies  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge 

•nte  biggest  and  most  frequent  problem 
Iran  Into  as  an  information  officer  was  what 
waa  known  as  the  non  news;  theee  were 
things  that  were  never  to  be  mentioned 
either  In  writing.  In  picture  or  In  Interviews 
with  newsmen  or  representatives. 

Some  of  theee  tabooe  were  explicitly 
stated,  usually  verbally,  by  ofllclals  from  tbe 
information  offices  in  Saigon.  Theee  would 
be  the  Military  Advisory  Command  Office  of 
information,  MACV.  the  Military  Advisory 
CX>nunand  of  Vietnam,  and  the  Joint  United 
BUtes  Public  Affairs  office,  which  is  the  in- 
formation branch  of  the  U.8.  Embassy  In 
Saigon. 

Military  censorship  usually  cams  from 
Ms^  or  the  26th  Division  commanding 
general  or  chief  of  staff.  In  matters  con- 
cerning policy  or  overall  military  planning 
or  action,  or  special  forces  and  CIA  activities 
usually  fell  under  the  Jtirisdiction  of 
JOTPAO. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  things 
tbat  were  never  to  be  mentioned  while  I 
wsa  there  In  19«7  and  1968  by  military  nevro 
media  personnel  to  civilian  personnel  or 
media,  or  representatives  of  Congressional 
oOeee  or  official  visitors.  Ineffectiveness  or 
mistakes  of  the  Army  of  the  Bepublle  of 
Vietnam,  handling,  processing.  Interroga- 
tion or  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  the  use 
of  shotguns,  the  use  of  flamethrowers  hand 
held  or  track  mounted;  the  use  of  lethal 
or  non  lethal  gas,  gas  dispersing  methods  or 
ps  masks.  Female  VC,  very  young  VC. 

During  the  short  period  of  time  when  they 
were  being  field  tested,  Healy  Oobra  hell- 
copters;  information  on  the  slae,  accuracy, 
range  of  effects  of  enemy  122  mlUlmeter 
rockets;  M-10  rifle  malfunctions  or  deflden- 
Olas.  Tbt  extent  of  damage  and  number  of 
X5B.  casualties  from  enemy  attacks.  Any 
•tory  concerning  enemy  tenacity,  courage  or 
Ingenuity;  marriage  of  VS.  personnel  and 
Vietnamese.  U.S.  soldiers  xise  of  pot  or  other 
drugs;  conditions  of  U.8.  military  stockades; 
snythlng  about  the  CIA  or  CIA  sponsored 
scUvltles  like  Project  for  Air  America;  any- 
thing about  U.S.  activities  in  Cambodia  or 
Uca;  B-62  or  other  bombing  errors;  am- 
bushes or  defeats  of  U.S.  units;  burning, 
bulldoelng  or  other  destruction  of  Vletnam- 
Me  villages  and  hamlets;  anything  about 
troop  morale,  pro  or  con. 

Information  about  ci4>t\u<ed  enemy  mate- 
rtsl  of  U.8.  manufacture,  weapons,  food 
clothing,  m  some  oases  Playboy  magazlnee. 
Tbt  NLF,  the  NliP  as  a  term,  or  as  an  orga- 
nisation. 


Tbe  word  "napalm";  enemy  armour  or  heli- 
copters, plus  anything  else  that  Saigon  offi- 
cials thou^t  might  In  some  way  be  detri- 
mental to  the  beet  interests  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

ni  go  back  to  tbe  beginning  of  the  list  and 
Just  pick  out  some  specific  examples  for 
which  I  have  some  documentation  here. 

M16  malfunctions  and  deficiencies.  In  1967 
there  were  rumors  of  numerous  M16  mal- 
functions which  vrere  apparently  getting 
back  to  Congress.  U.S.  Bepreeentatlve  Rich- 
ard Ichord  launched  an  Investigation  of  the 
Army's  much  ballyhooed  rifle,  even  sending  a 
team  of  experts  to  Vietnam  to  question  OIs. 

MACV  told  all  Information  officers  prior  to 
my  arrival  that  the  Mie  was  not  a  topic  for 
discussion.  Newsmen  were  not  to  question 
soldiers  about  the  weapon.  No  stories  about 
the  rifle  Jamming  or  malfunctioning  were  to 
be  written. 

This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that  many 
OIs  hated  the  Mie,  felt  they  coxddn't  trust 
It.  And  until  an  order  stopped  the  procedure, 
carried  their  own  weapons  Instead:  carbines, 
46  caliber  grease  gruns,  rifles  sent  from  home, 
captured  AK47s,  et  cetera. 

At  the  same  time  the  Army  launched  an  all 
out  propaganda  campaign  to  make  OIs  In 
Vietnam  more  confident  in  the  weapon  they 
basically  mlstrxisted.  Special  classes  on  the 
weapon  were  held  In  the  tmlts,  new  cleaning 
procedures  were  Instigated,  new  lubricating 
materials  were  Introduced  due  In  a  large  part 
to  GI  demands  for  dry  aUde,  a  commercial 
lubricant  manufactured  In  the  VS.  that 
worked  much  better  than  Army  on  which  tbe 
Army  refused  to  supply  us  with,  not  the  oil 
but  with  the  dry  slide.  They  later  did  Intro- 
duce a  silicone  lubricant  which  waa  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  tbe  dry  slide. 

A  whole  new  campaign  was  initiated  to  In- 
still In  the  American  soldier  the  utmost  con- 
fidence In  a  weapon  tbat  he  didn't  like. 

Along  thoae  llnea  during  this  time  that 
Representative  Ichord  waa  conducting  bis  In- 
vestigation— yes,  sir? 

Mr.  FiMKJCT.  Your  testimony  Is  extremely 
Interesting  and  I  hate  to  interrupt  you,  but 
how  much  longer  do  you  have  for  your  initial 
statement? 

Mr.  RomcAHir.  Two  more  InstAncea,  If  I 
may. 

During  this  period  I  was  information  offi- 
cer and  across  my  desk  came  a  photograph 
from  one  of  the  men  in  the  unit  of  a  QI, 
obviously  In  a  fire  fight,  In  a  combat  situ- 
ation. It  was  the  most  fantastic  photograph 
because  he  was  desperately  trying  to  unjam 
his  weapon,  while  the  bullets  were  fiylng. 

I  sent  this  photograph  to  BepreaenUtlve 
Ichord  with  a  letter  eqilainlng  tbat  tbto  Is 
not  an  Infrequent  oecurrenee.  Thla  was  dur- 
ing bis  oondnctlng  of  the  investigation.  And 
I  never  lacelved  a  reply. 

Jvist  two  more  Instanoea,  because  I  dont 
want  to  ran  over  tbe  many  people  here  who 
want  to  talk. 

A  apaolAe  example— yon  gentlemen  are  wall 
aware  tbat  tbe  oOelal  military  policy  is  that 
there  Is  no  eensorrtUp  In  tbs  Indodilna  War. 

A  young  man  who  Is  a  photographer  in  a 
combat  unit  In  my  division  took  a  photo- 
graph of  two  SSth  Division  Infantry  US* 
who  were  moving  a  suspect,  dataUiea  from 
one  area  to  tbe  other.  H0  sant  tbla  photo- 
graph up  to  my  office,  knowing  toll  well 
tbat  It  probably  would  not  be  elaared.  tbe 
reason  being,  as  I  sUtad  in  my  earlier  teatl- 
mony, handling  of  prisoners  of  war.  de- 
talnaea,  ia  a  subjeot  not  to  be  dlaotmed. 

But  ba  felt  tbat  tba  pbotognpb 
Bomathtag  and  aboifld  ba  ooariderad.  I  sgraarl 
wHh  bim  and  I  sent  tt  oo  to  MACV.  This  Is 
tbe  original  pbotograpb  rtgbt  b«*  (Indloat- 
Ing).  It  shows  two  MPs  from  tbs  aStb  Di- 
vision— one  of  tbem  baa  a  patch,  hardly  vis- 
ible. They  are  ossrylng  a  raapect.  "Hie  suspect 
a  Mntfbaf  tied  ovw  bla  bead.  Ifta  a 


bood.  His  feet  are  bound  and  than  hla  laga 
are  bound  to  his  Uilghs  so  you  cant  straight- 
en out  your  legs.  And  his  hands  are  ued 
behind  Mwi   Would  you  like  to  see  It? 

As  you  can  see,  stamped  across  It  In  red 
Ink,  It  says:  "Not  deared  for  release".  It's 
a  Uttle  hard  to  read.  Not  cleared  for  release. 
That  means  oenoared.  And  it  was  sant  bacOc 
to  our  office  not  to  be  released.  Now  that's 
a  specific  example. 

The  final  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say 
ia  that  an  information  officM-  Is  In  a  quite 
unique  situation  In  the  war  as  regards  dis- 
seminating Information  through  the  civilian 
media.  And  many  times  information  officers 
ran  Into  a  great  deal  of  fiack  In  trying  to  do 
their  Job  honestly.  It's  somewhat  the  same 
position  as  being  a  doctor  in  the  military. 
There  are  rules  in  the  mUltary  about  doc- 
toring that  don't  exactly  Jive  with  the  Hlppo- 
cratlc  Oath.  And  the  same  thing  Is  true  of 
the  Journalists'  Creed. 

Ill  Juat  read  you  as  the  final  thing  that 
I  do  here  an  official  directive  from  the  Infor- 
mation Office,  Headquarters,  United  State* 
Army  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  It's  called  the 
"Colonels'  KemalB".  And  this  U  a  letter  that 
was  sent  out  to  aU  military  information  om- 
cers  In  Vietnam.  It  says:  "It  may  seem 
to  you  preoumptucus,  but  I'm  going  to  give 
out  with  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
loyalty,  and  phUoaophiae  a  little  bit  about 
how  looea  words  can  oome  back  to  haunt. 

"Some  very  reapeoted  oorreepondents.  with- 
out Identifying  people  or  places,  have  let 
It  be  known  that  there  are  a  few  military 
IDs,  Infonnatlon  Officers,  out  here  who  are 
not  playing  on  the  team. 

"On  occasion  thaae  guys  have  downgraded 
one  or  another  of  ttM  programs  the  United 
Statee  is  trying  so  hard  to  make  work  in  Viet- 
nam, and  have  done  tiielr  aoundlng-off  to 

the  preas.  yat  .... 

"Of  particular  note  was  the  cynicism  ana 
dowiilght  bad  mouthing  of  theee  few  lOe 
about  tbe  suooees  at  the  UJ8.  efforU  to  up- 
grade ABVN  effeottveneas." 

TMa  la  datallned  Deoember,  1967. 

"I  know  tbat  sometlmca  our  frustrations 
run  away  with  vm.  We  Use  sight  of  the  facta, 
the  baokground,  the  history  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  the  culture  and  social  gap  between 
Americans  and  Vietnamese.  Bven  though  we 
are  not  thinking  dlaloyal  thought*,  out  of 
our  mouths  con»e  disloyal  words." 

"There's  no  better  way  of  expressing  the 
very  spaolal  kind  at  loyalty  charaotertstlc 
of  the  mUltary  service  than  to  remember  that 
you  owe  It  to  your  oommandar,  the  Army, 
the  nation  and  your  self  re^>ect  to  argue  your 
views  all  tbe  way  imtU  the  decision-making 
time.  But  brother,  ^rtien  the  decision  haa 
been  made,  you  owe  loyalty  to  that  cause, 
and  you  try  yoxir  damdeat  to  make  It  work. 

"To  argue  your  case  In  ttte  preas  Is  not 
to  show  the  courage  of  your  convictions.  It's 
a  betrayal  at  trust.  It's  dlaloyal. 

"Now  for  ttie  words  at  wisdom  on  haunting. 
These  words  simply  Involve  praatloal  impli- 
cation of  tbe  above  stated  thinking  on  loy- 
alty. A  few,  usually  Inaxpertencad,  lOs  may 
feel  they  can  unh««"«<  with  the  friendly  news- 
man or  cry  out  their  hearta,  sectire  in  the 
beUef  tbat  IVs  aU  'off  tbe  record.'  Theee 
naive  few  aoon  learn  the  hard  way  that  the 
worda  they  poured  out  In  confidence'  wUl 
Booo  oome  back  to  haunt  them.  Don't  forget 
tbat  corraapondents  ara  paid  to  write  or  film 
or  tape  news,  news  tbat  will  seU  newspapers, 
or  tfitloe  viewers  or  llstanen. 

"If  your  ooofeaslons  and  aq>oaee  can  be 
made  Into  news  rest  assured  tbe  words  will 
show  up  In  print,  pertiaps  not  attributed  to 
you  by  name,  but  presented  In  such  a  way 
aa  to  BMdte  tbe  badt  at  your  neck  bum  Just 
a  bit."  Snd  at  the  letter. 

Whan  I  got  tbe  letter,  tbe  letter  made 
tbe  back  of  my  neck  bum  Just  a  bit.  That 
coneludea  my  Initial  atatemcct. 

Mr.  BnfOKAic.  Mr.  Botttnann.  my  own  back- 
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giTmnd  iB  In  the  nawapaper  SMd.  I  worlced 
on  a  dally  paper  and  a  moothly  magazine, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  operated  a  weekly 
newspaper.  I  alao  served  In  World  Vfet  n 
and  In  my  modest  capacity  as  supply  oAcer, 
one  of  my  duties  was  oenaorlng  tlie  malL  So 
I  come  to  this  question  of  censorship  ft'om 
perhaps  a  unique  baclcground.  And  It  doesn't 
surprise  me  that  there  Is  restraint,  censor- 
ship, of  the  military  {>ersonnel  Involved  In 
the  dissemination  of  battleaeld  Information. 
Does  It  really  surprise  you  that  there  w»uld 
be  a  degree  of  censorship  In  this  field? 

Mr.  ROTTicANN.  I  was  most  astounde^  by 
the  amoimt  and  the  extent.  I  luiew  thai)  for 
security  purposes  you  can't  tell  where  }our 
units  are  and  that  kind  of  thing.  If^ou 
wanted  to  find  that  out  you  Just  check  fal- 
ter Cronklte's  board. 

But  I  was  quite  incredibly  amazed  at  the 
extent  and  the  amount. 

Mr.  Bingham.  In  your  statement,  you  lead 
a  list  of  items  that  were  taboo.  It  w^s  a 
very  complete,  well  drafted  list.  Can  youltell 
me,  do  you  stUl  have  a  copy  of  the  ofi^ial 
Instructions  that  you  had  as  Information 
officer? 

Mr.  RoTTMAMN.  As  I  stated,  sir,  most  of 
the  Instructions  came  through  verbally. 

Mr.  BiMCHAM.  That  Is  from  yoiu:  recollec- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROTTMANN.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Mr.  BingRam.  You  have  no  documents 
that  you  can  submit  for  the  record  at  this 
time?  I 

Mr.  RoTTMANif.  Not  a  specific  document. 
I  have  some  similar  things.  For  lnsta|ice, 
If  you  submit  several  pictures  slmlUu)  to 
the  one  I  did  and  they  came  back  jnot 
cleared  for  release  it  becomes  pretty  cleair  in 
your  head  what  you  can  send  forward  and 
what  you  cannot. 

Mr.  Bingham.  And  yet  Is  It  not  true  Ihat 
a  private  news  agency  camera  man  out  ttiere. 
had  he  taken  that  photograph,  he  w0vtld 
not  have  been  restricted  from  the  us4  of 
that  photograph.  Am  I  correct  on  that  po^nt? 

Mr.  RoTTMANN.  Yes,  sir.  Except  part  of 
my  Job  as  information  officer  was  to  escort 
members  of  the  press  and  to  keep  tbem 
from  taking  photographs  and  Interviews  and 
pictures  at  things  which  were  on  that  list. 

Mr.  FiNDLXT.  Mr.  Rottmann,  you  are  the 
author  of  a  history | 

Mr.  Rottmann.  Compiler  and  editor,  lyes. 
sir. 

Mr.  PiNDLKT.  Compiler  and  editor,  ^(hat 
was  the   history  again? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  The  25th  Infantry  divi- 
sion in  1967-68 — 66  and  '67  in  Vietnam. jthe 
book  was  put  together  as  a  sort  of  ai— if 
you  can  call  it,  a  yearbook  of  the  unlt'si  in- 
volvement during  those  two  years  in  Vieti|am 
based  on  after-action  reports,  information 
office  MI  readouts  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  PiNOLXT.  Did  you  write  any  part  of  the 
book  yourself? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  I  probably  guess  I  wrote 
every  wont.  But  it  was  like  I  said,  it  was 
taken  from  after-action  reports  and  put 
together — a  great  deal  of  It  was  based,  on 
after-action  reports  and  some  of  it  ;was 
based  on  Interviews  and  experiences  of  uiat 
nature.  | 

Mr.  TiNourT.  In  doing  this  work  did  |you 
feel  that  you  were  not  capable  of  b#lng 
honest?  Did  you  feel  under  constraint^  in 
other  words,  to  comply  with  certain  direc- 
tives, express  or  implied? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  Very  much  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Bingham.  When  did  you  come  to  jkiur 
present  views  about  the  war  in  Vietnant  in 
general? 

Bklr.  Rottmann.  It's  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer.  I  can  only,  perhaps,  answer  it)  on 
the  basis  of  a  short  story.  I  had  been  In  the 
country  only  a  few  hoiors  and  was  fiylng  ffom 
Tansanott  [phonetic]  Air  Base  to  To  |Cbl 
which  was  my  main  duty  station.  I  was  fifing 
on  a  carrier,  or  a  supply  run.  I  was  the  (}nly 
person  on  there  who  was  traveling  with  taem 


other  than  the  people  who  were  normally 
with  them. 

And  at  one  point  the  chopper  dove  down 
and  there  was  a  Vietnamese  man  fishing  on 
a  bank  of  a  canal.  And  the  pilot  of  the  air- 
craft nicked  him  in  the  back  of  the  head  with 
the  skid,  knocking  him  Into  the  water.  I  was 
appalled.  But  I  noticed  that  I  was  tb^  only 
person  on  the  aircraft  that  wasn't  laughing. 

I  guess  my  reevaluatlon  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation began  then  and  continued  through- 
out my  tour. 

Mr.  FiNOLXT.  The  Defense  Department  has 
comxnunicated  to  some  members  of  Congress 
since  your  testimony  on  Tuesday  that  you 
have  been  asked  on  various  occasions  to  give 
specifics  of  the  charges  with  regard  to  mis- 
treatment of  detainees  and  prisoners,  and 
that  you  have  declined  to  cooperate  In  such 
investigations.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  Since  I  began  working 
with  the  veterans  movement;  I  began  work- 
ing with  the  Vietnam  Veterans  for  McCarthy 
and  then  moved  to  the  organization  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  I  have 
been  subject  to  quite  a  bit  of  harrassment  by 
the  FBI  and  the  CID,  Criminal  Investigation 
Division.  Friends  and  friends  of  my  family, 
teachers,  people  that  I've  worked  with,  have 
been  questioned  and  although  no  threats 
were  made  at  any  time,  I  have  been,  you 
know,  subjected  to  that  type  of  harrassment, 
and  I  have  also — an  attempt  was  made  to 
court  martial  me  from  the  Army  Reserve  as 
an  officer,  the  charge  being  unlawful  wearing 
of  the  uniform  for  appearing  at  antl  ROTC 
rally  In  my  uniform,  and  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer,  the  charge  stemming  from  a 
Peace  Christmas  card  I  sent  from  Vietnam. 

The  attempt  to  oourtmartlal  me  continued 
for  the  past  few  years  and  was  resolved,  I  be- 
lieve, although  I  do  not  know  for  sure  if  it 
was  final  or  not,  last  Pall  at  the  Boston  Army 
Base,  when  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
courtmartlal  there  was  that  all  charges  and 
specifications  against  me  be  dropped. 

For  this  reason  I  have  been  reluctant  to 
cooperate  with  those  members  of  the  CID  who 
have  come  to  my  home  and  my  employers  to 
ask  questions. 

Mr.  PtNDLET.  Mr.  Rottmann,  isn't  it  a  fact 
that  you  have  not  met  with  the  Army  per- 
sonnel who  have  asked  to  meet  with  you? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  No,  sir.  Just  a  second. 
Ill  give  you  their  names.  I  have  met  with 
and  talked  at  great  length  on  at  least  one 
occasion  with  Mr.  Emer  E.  Snyder,  CID 
ID  No.  0903,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Mahon,  CID 
ID  No.  0947.  These  meetings  took  place  In 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  which  was  my 
residence  last  year. 

Mr.  PnroixT.  Last  year? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PiNDLrr.  Those  documents  to  which 
Mr.  Bingham  referred  Indicate  that  attempts 
by  Army  personnel  to  Interview  you  fol- 
lowed a  news  conference  tn  May,  1970. 
Since  the  attempts  to  investigate  the  allega- 
tions were  unsuocessful,  ^e  Investigator  was 
referred  to  Rottmann'e  attorney,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard M.  Howland  who  said  that  Rottmann 
would  not  make  a  statement.  Would  you 
care  to  explain  why  you  chose  that  course 
of  action? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  Certainly  I  would.  Yes, 
sir.  I  would.  We  held  sort  of  an  investiga- 
tion. Informal  one.  In  Boston  which  some 
of  us  who  bad  been  in  Vietnam  aired  our 
vlews  on  the  subjeot.  Immediately  follow- 
ing that  presentation  I  was  accosted^-tbe 
man  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  said  that 
he  wanted  me  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
sworn  statement  or  something.  And  I  said, 
Who  are  you?  And  he  said  he  was  with  the 
Oovernmept  but  he  would  not  show  me 
his  Identification,  and  I  didnt  know  who 
be  was.  And  I  said.  If  you  are  with  the 
Ck)vernment  please  see  my  attorney.  Mr. 
Howland.  And  I  Instructed  my  attorney, 
Mr.  Howland,  that  be  should  let  me  know 


If  anybody  got  In  touch  with  him  so  that 
he  coiild  work  it  out. 

Mr.  FiNKLXT.  With  regard  to  your  meet- 
ing that  you  Just  mentioned  with  the  CID 
personnel,  do  you  feel  that  you  responded 
to  each  question  raised  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  They  were  aroxmd,  you 
know,  sort  of  around  the  periphery,  and 
talking  to  my  boss  and  things  like  that - 

Mr.  PiNDLXT.  Did  they  talk  directly  to 
you? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  Yes,  sir.  And  1  responded 
In  every  Instance  to  their  questions,  except 
I  did  not  name  names  because  it  was  not  my 
feeling  that  I  wanted  to  prosecute  anybody, 
only  to  make  a  point  about  policy. 

Mr.  Bincham.  Is  that  still  your  feeling, 
Mr.  Rottmann?  That  is,  today  would  yoii 
be  willing  to  name  names  or  dates,  or  do  you 
still  feel  that  this  Is  something  that  you 
cannot  in  good  conscience  do? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I  am 
not  trying  to  prosecute  anybody.  All  of  us  who 
went  to  Vietnam  and  participated  and  all  of 
us  here  in  the  states  who  allow  the  war  to  go 
on  year  after  year  after  year  are  to  some 
degree  guilty.  I  would  be  unwilling  to  name 
names  because  I'm  not  trying  to  prosecute 
anybody  for  atrocities  or  anything.  I  Just 
want  to  raise  a  ix>lnt  of  official  and  de  facto 
military  policy  in  Indochina.  I  think  If  the 
American  people  were  fully  cognizant  of  the 
scope  and  the  extent  of  the  way  that  we  wage 
war  there  that  they  Just  wouldn't  permit  it 
to  go  on.  And  that's  the  main  thrust  of  why 
I  testify  like  this. 

Mr.  Bingham.  We  are  happy  to  have  Con- 
gressman Morse  from  Massachusetts  with  us. 

Mr,  FiNDLXY.  Mr.  Rottmann,  I  am  troubled 
about  the  questions  you  raised  about  cen- 
sorship, and  111  egress  my  concern  this 
way:  In  time  of  military  conflict  do  you 
think  It's  unreasonable  for  the  military 
leadership  to  establish  a  certain  level  of 
censorship  day  by  day  of  the  coverage  of 
battlefield  activities? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  There  s  a  fine  line,  I  think. 
As  a  loyal  American,  and  I  feel  I  am  one,  I 
would  certainly  not  want  to  In  any  way 
through  the  dissemination  of  Information 
do  anything  that  would  be  contributing  to 
the  loss  of  more  American  lives  or  Asian 
lives. 

However,  as  the  testimony  I  think  will 
continue  to  show  this  morning,  not  only  do 
we  not  tell  the  American  people  about  the 
extent  and  the  manner  in  which  the  war  is 
raised,  but  in  many  cases  the  truth  about 
the  war  as  well  as  the  truth  about  what  is 
going  on  In  our  own  coxmtry  is  kept  fnmi 
the  American  soldiers  In  the  field,  through 
the  use  of  the  same  kind  of  policies  that  I 
spoke  of  In  relation  to  unit  newspapers  and 
through  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Newspapers, 
which  are  about  the  only  two — and  .\FVN 
which  would — we  all  call  "Altered  for  Viet- 
nam News"  which  prevents  the  Oil  from  find- 
ing out  what's  going  on  in  the  war  himself, 
and  it  prevents  the  American  people  fl'om 
knowing. 

I  know  there  has  to  be  some  sort  of  con- 
trol, and  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  support  of 
that.  But  the  extent  and  the  kmd,  I  think, 
is  a  very  dangerous  extension  of  the  policy 
that  I  find  very  hard  to  live  with. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Rottmann. 

Mr.  Rottmann.  Thank  you.  Tm  go^ng  to 
have  to  leave  the  chambers  now.  I'm  helping 
with  the  veterans  who  are  turning  In  their 
medals  and  awards  this  morning  over  on  the 
Capitol,  and  so  with  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Committee,  ni  now  leave  and  turn  It  over 
to  my  colleagues  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause) 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ur. 
Rottmann.  Now  the  next  witness  Is  Forest 
Llndley — 

Mr.  Rottmann.  Excuse  me.  I'm  sorry  to 
Change  your  schedule,  but  we  have  a  rata 
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irbo  would  logically  follow  me.  Mr.  Mike 
IfeCuster. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Is  he  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Rottmann.  Yes,  elr. 

Amothkh  Vktekan.  No,  sir.  He  woiUd  not 
bs  on  the  list  that  you  have.  That  was  an 
id  hoc  list  I  was  compiling  for  our  tiae  that 
I  gave  to  you. 

Mr.  FiNDLET.  Well,  Is  Captain  Llndley 
bere? 

Capt.  LiNDLXY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY.  Captain,  would  you  come 
forward,  and  if  this  gentleman  would  give 
bis  name  and  serial  number  and  other  iden- 
tification to  the  clerk  here,  well  well  put  him 
on  the  list. 

Mr.  Llndley,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  con- 
One  your  formal  oral  presentation  to  eight 
minutes. 

CAPTAIN    UNDLKT 

Capt.  LiNDLXT.  Yes,  Sir.  I'm  Captain  Forest 
Llndley.  I  served  for  18  months  In  Vietnam 
first  as  a  1st  Lieutenant,  with  the  Viet- 
namese Airborne  Division  and  as  an  advisor 
to  the  Artillery  Division  of  that  Division, 
and  the  7th  Infantry  Battalion  of  that  Divi- 
sion. 

I  served  for  6  months  with  6th  Special 
PMces  Group,  Ba3,  first  as  a  fire  base  com- 
mander at  the  Fire  Base  Annie  during  the 
selge  of  Bu  Brang  in  November  of  1969.  Later 
IB  an  assistant  F3  for  B23  and  as  a  Special 
Forces  Team  Commander  Team  A231. 

Mr.  PiNDUtY.  Where  is  your  home  now? 

Oapt.  LiNDLET.  Colorado  Springy,  Colorado. 

My  general  impression  is  that  when  I  went 
to  Vietnam  I  sincerely  and  deeply  wanted  to 
assist  and  aid  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their 
struggle  and  help  them  take  over  the  burden 
of  the  war  for  themselves.  Having  served 
with  tbem  for  18  months  I  came  to  the  con- 
cliTslon  that  they  were  unwilling  to  fight 
and  die  for  something  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve In. 

I  have  several  examples.  I  stiU  believe  that 
the  Vietnamese  Airborne  Division  Is  the  fin- 
est unit  there,  but  I  don't  think  that  they 
are  fighting  for  the  Thleu-Ky  Regime  and 
what  it  represents,  but  rather  for  the  esiprlt 
and  the  spirit  and  the  heritage  of  their 
unit. 

One  incident  In  particular,  we  are  at  an 
artillery  fire  support  base  about  five  kilo- 
meters south  of  the  Base  Camp  In  (word 
unclear)  Province.  There  was  a  North  Viet- 
namese mortar  crew  approximately  400 
meters  from  our  position  one  night,  and  100 
meters  from  a  regional  forces  can^.  They 
opened  up  with  at  least  20  pounds  of  mor- 
tars which  continued  for  a  period  of  five 
minutes  on  another  target,  which  I  believe 
was  later  determined  to  be  a  village. 

The  mortar  crew  was  silhouetted  by  the 
flashes  of  the  mortar.  Neither  our  unit  nor 
the  regional  forces  unit  returned  any  fire  <xe 
In  any  way  attempted  to  engage  the  enemy. 

Whsn  I  asked  my  counterpart  why  they 
(Ud  not  try  to  shoot  back  at  them,  he  said, 
Tliey  weran't  shooting  at  us  and  he  dldnt 
want  them  to  shoot  at  us 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  conflict  that 
I've  experienced  between  the  Vietnamese 
Army  and  the  United  States  Army.  In  one 
iBstanee  we  were  moving  Into  a  flre  base 
to  set  up  a  position  In  (word  unclear)  which 

Is  located  Southeast  of City.  There 

WIS  an  American  artillery  unit  which  had 
been  set  up  to  support  an  operation  with 
the  26th  Division.  When  we  moved  In  our 
^•ttery  our  Vletnameae  battery  commander 
•anted  to  put  his  trucks  where  the  American 
trucks  were,  and  told  the  Amerioan  officer 
to  move  his  trucks  and  battery  so  that  he 
CTOld  put  his  trucks  there. 

The  incident  came  to  potentially  an  armed 
conflict  with  the  Vietnamese  wcurrant  officer 
Polling  his  45  caliber  pistol  on  an  Amerioan 
■Beer  and  demtmdlng  that  he  move  his 
battery  and  unit  out  of  the  position.  The 
Anisrlcan  unit  responded  by  engaging  a  ma- 


chine gxin  and  pointing  It  at  the  Vietnamese 
ofllcer.  I  was  able  to  intervene  and  preclude 
any  further  conflict;  but  I  believe  that  If  I 
had  not  been  able  to  Intervene,  It  might  have 
led  to  an  armed  Involvement. 

My  experience  with  special  forces,  and  my 
(words  unclear)  was  one  that  particularly 
concerned  me,  because  we  had  a  mtM»inn  of 
border  surveillance.  We  were  located  on  the 
Cambodian  border  and  had  the  responslblUty 
for  monitoring  any  infiltration,  enemy  In- 
filtration or  movement  between  the  Cam- 
bodian border  and  our  operational  area.  To 
do  this  we  were  required  by  higher  head- 
quarters to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
troops  Involved  In  operations  at  all  times.  I 
believe  it  was  60%  for  regular  operations, 
and  80%  of  our  reconnaissance  units  on 
operations  at  all  times. 

We  would  submit  an  area  of  operation  to 
higher  headquarters  and  the  number  of 
troops  that  would  be  Involved  in  that  opera- 
tion. It  was  thereby  assumed  by  these  head- 
quarters that  these  troops  would  cover  that 
area  with  the  number  of  troops  stated  in  the 
operational  report.  As  It  turned  out,  these 
troops  were  not  going  out  to  the  areas  of 
operation.  If  they  did  go  out  there — when 
this  was  discovered  I  attempted  to  make 
aerial  Incursions  by  taking  them  out  to  the 
border  and  herding  them  with  helicopters 
into  their  arec.  of  operation. 

Attempts  later  the  next  day  to  contact 
them  would  find  that  they  had  moved  back, 
or  were  moving  back  toward  oxir  special 
forces  camp.  In  many  Instances  where  they 
were  sent  out  virlthout  American  advisors 
they  would  go  out  two  or  three  kilometers 
and  set  up  camp  for  a  week.  We  once  heard 
shots  and  went  down  the  river  and  found 
that  It  was  our  operation,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  ten  kilometers  from  the  location 
where  we  found  them  fishing. 

I  sent  reports  to  higher  headquarters  to 
this  effect  and  received  word  back  that  im- 
less  my  operational  statistics  reflected  that 
the  operations  were  being  carried  out  ^nd 
that  the  stated  number  of  troops  were  there 
I  was  subject  to  being  relieved. 

I  therefore  falsified  my  report.  And  this 
has  been  the  consensus  of  opinion  I've  found 
In  discussing  this  matter  with  fellow  mem- 
bers of  my  team  and  other  teams.  Is  to  give 
them  what  they  want  regardless  of  what 
actually  Is  taking  place. 

Mr.  BiNOBAM.  What  was  your  experience 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  detainees 
and  prisoners  of  war?  Did  you  witness  any 
mistreatment? 

Mr.  lANSLXT.  sir.  I  only  witnessed  two  or 
three  Incidents,  but  In  every  case  where  we 
were  engaged  In  a  flre  fight,  and  there  was 
a  wounded  enemy,  he  was  shot  and  killed 
unless  I  was  able  to  Intervene. 

They  made  a  habit  of  pumping  five  or  six 
rounds  of  automatic  into  a  dead  body,  several 
soldiers. 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  LiNSLrr.  This  Is  the  Vietnamese  air- 
borne troops  I  was  with.  I  would  say  that 
they  have  treated  humanely  prisoners  that 
they  have  capt\ired  when  adTlaors  have  been 
able  to  Intervene;  but  for  combat  reasons  or 
for  some  other  reason  they  Just  shot  them, 
several  wounded  ones. 

There  was  an  Incident  where  we  captured 
a  sixteen  year  old  local  force  Viet  Cong  from 
Hotmong  Village,  and  he  was  treated  quite 
humanely  and  with  a  great  deal  of  respect, 
I  believe,  by  not  only  the  Americans  but  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  interrogated  by  them. 
He  gave  what  knowledge  he  had  about  enemy 
caches,  and  we  were  able  to  find  a  limited 
number  of  claymore  mines.  But  he  was  then 
sent  forward  to  higher  headquarters  for 
further  interrogation  and  when  he  returned 
he  had  marks  all  over  his  face.  Hla  face  was 
completely  covered  with  red  marks.  And  IX 
looked  like  somebody  had  put  needles  or 
pins  through  hla  skin.       , . . 


Mr.  BiMCKAM.  Mr.  Llndley,  when  did  you 
come  to  your  present  views  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam  in  general? 

Mr.  LiNDLXT.  I  think  It  wasnt  until  after 
I  had  completed  my  tour.  I  would  still  be  In 
favor  of  Vietnamizatlon  under  the  President's 
program  If  I  believed  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  were  willing  to  fight  for  the  Thleu-Ky 
Regime,  or  wanted  the  war  to  continue.  But 
I  believe  now  that  they  have  the  equipment 
and  the  knowledge  to  win  the  war  or  to  fight 
it  by  themselves,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
will  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Mr.  Morse? 

Mr.  MoBSE.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Btnoram.  Thank  you  very  much,  Cap- 
tain. 

[Applause.] 

The  next  witness  on  our  list  Is  Les  John- 
son 

LES  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Johnson.  Good  morning,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Could  you  give  your  name 
and  address  and  your  lUBliatlon  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  name  is  Les  Johnson  .  .  . 
I'm  from  Denver,  Colorado.  I  volunteered  to 
go  to  Vietnam  in  1966  In  April  with  Armed 
Faroes  Radio,  and  I  left  that  organization 
after  three  months  because  I  did  not  agree 
with  the  programming  policy  of  Armed 
Forces  Radio  in  Vietnam  Inasmuch  as  it  was 
programmed  for  the  commanding  oflloers  of 
MACIO,  Instead  of  the  troops  In  the  field. 

At  which  time  I  found  a  position  as  tele- 
vision advisor  to  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  military  organlmtlon.  And  my  re- 
sponslbUtty  was  training  a  television  pro- 
duction orew  from  the  military  to  do  a  one 
hour  television  program  per  week.  At  the 
time  we  were  doing  three  hours  a  night  on 
Vietnamese  television. 

Mr.  FrNDLET.  I  dont  quite  understand 
your  statement.  Were  you  In  the  Armed 
Faroes? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  I  was.  I  was  a  mili- 
tary advisor  to  the  Vietnamese  military 
teaching  them  television  production. 

Mr.  FiNDLrr.  What  was  your  rank? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Specialist  6,  Sir. 

My  statement  this  morning  Is  simple  and 
not  too  shocking  Inasmuch  as  we  were  di- 
rected by  Oeneral  Westmoreland's  Headquar- 
ters and  the  Vietnamese  government  to  sell 
the  Vietnamese  soldiers  to  the  people  as 
soldiers,  as  fighting  soldiers,  which  we  did 
with  manufactured  combat  footage.  And  I 
felt  nothing  was  wrong  at  the  time  becaxise 
I  frtt  my  responsiljllity  was  teaching  them 
television  production.  Instead  of  trying  to 
find  some  Vietnamese  unit  who  at  the  time 
was  actually  engaging  In  good  combat. 

What  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  Is 
the  Vietnamizatlon  program.  In  that  we  were 
doing  a  very  ^mple  part  of  It  In  1960  and 
1967,  and  I  feel  at  this  time  that  the  Viet- 
namizatlon program  Is  actually  an  Ameri- 
canization program  to  tea*^  the  Vietnamese 
how  to  become  as  Americans  to  carry  on  an 
Amerioan  war.  I  think  because  the  moral 
conflict  within  the  war — and  rm  speaking 
now  as  a  person  who  has  studied  eplstemol- 
ogy  for  the  last  seven  years — ^that  it  has  de- 
graded Into  a  war  of  ethnlclde.  Inasmuch  as 
we  continue  the  war — If  we  do  this — ^we  will 
end  up  with  a  war  of  Vleitnamese  Americans 
against  Vietnamese  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  PiNDLKT.  A  war  of  what?  Would  you 
darlfy  that.  I  missed  that  word. 

Mr.  JoRNSON.  A  war  of  ethnlclde,  sir.  A  war 
of  people  that  we  have  trained  to  be  Ameri- 
cans against  the  Vietnamese  ethnic  culture. 
We  are  turning  it  Into  a  cultural  war  In- 
stead of  one  of  politics.  And  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington this  week  and  slept  on  the  ground  for 
a  week  to  ask  the  politicians  In  Washington 
to  become  statesmen  and  to  think  about 
this  country  In  twenty  years. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  mfmxT,.  Mr.  Johnson,  your  presence 
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here  shows  that  you  ar«  not  {Messed  with 
present  polloles.  How  would  you  cbisnge 
them?  I 

Mr.  JoHifsoM.  I  disagree  with  the  presi- 
dent's analysis  of  what  this  ooontry  Aeeds 
in  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  In  the  future  to 
b<AA  ItseU  together  as  the  United  States  of 
America. 

And  I  think  I  am  here  repreeentlng  the 
people  who  will  be  reapoDslUe  for  the  future 
of  America  and  we  are  wanting  an  ead  to 
the  war  now,  as  cq>posed  to  the  President's 
wishing  to  win  a  military  victory  or  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  we  hava  won 
a  military  victory  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PuroLBT.  Well,  I'm  sure  that  you.  give 
a  different  Interpretation  about  what  he 
says  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  Qut  I 
think  that  he  has  very  clearly  rejecte4  the 
concept  of  a  military  victory  In  Vietnam 
on  a  number  of  oooaslons.  ' 

Now,  perhaps  you  read  sonxethlng  Into 
these  events  that  would  lead  you  to  another 
conclusion.  But  he  has  said  that,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  JoHMSOif.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  consider  It  a  victory  if  be  can  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  able  to  carry  on  this  waf. 

Mr.  PnnoJiT.  You  also  mentioned  manu- 
factured footage.  Now  do  you  feel  thai  this 
manufactured  footage  was  totally  unrealistic, 
unrepresentative   of    the   true    sltuatl<^? 

&ir.  Johnson.  Of  course  It  was,  sir.,  And 
I  can  give  you  a  speciflo  example  of  ft.  In 
that  we  sent  a  film  crew  out  to  make  heroes 
of  the  transportation  Corps,  the  Viet- 
namese tranii>ortatlon  oorpa.  And  they 
turned  half  of  them  Into  Viet  Cong,  ran  the 
train  out  of  Saigon  a  few  miles,  blew  up 
the  railroad  tracks,  burned  part  of  the  train 
flixning  the  defense  of  the  train  and  how 
the  transportlon  corps  workers  coulct  get 
through.  The  train  couldn't  go  much  ful-ther 
than  It  actually  did  at  the  time. 

Mr.  PiNDurr.  Were  these  South  Vlet^iam- 
ese.  ARVN? 

Mr.  Johnson.  These  were  ARVK  soldiers. 

Mr.  PiNDijrr.  There  weren't  any  American 
I>ersonnel  Involved  directly,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was  the  advisor  to  the 
group  that  Aimed  It.  \ 

Mr.  BmoBAK.  Thank  you  very  much^  Mr 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  gentlemei^- 

[Applause] 

Mr.  BmcHAM.  The  next  witness  Is  A^thtu 
SIgendorf. 

AKTHtrS  XaXNDORV 

Mr.  EoaNDoar.  My  name  Is  Arthur  tgen- 
dorf.  My  present  home  Is  In  New  York  City. 
Manhattan,  43  West  88th  Street.  I  was  In 
the  service  from  August  10,  August  ll,i  1907 
untU  May  10.  1970.  And  I  served  In  Viet- 
nam from  AprU  16,  1M8  to  AprU  14.   1960. 

I  enlisted  Into  the  Anny  while  I  vas  a 
student  In  Burope  after  having  gradtiated 
college,  where  I  was  doing  research  and  a^udy- 
U^  on  my  own  In  Kurope.  After  my  draft 
board  informed  me  that  I  was  about  to  be 
Inducted  I  went  to  an  Army  recruiter  in 
Germany  and  told  him  of  my  b•ckg]io^md 
and  that  I  wanted  to  do  something ,  oon- 
structlve.  I  described  that  I  was  not  a  oon- 
sclemtlous  objector,  but  that  I  had  gone 
to  a  Quaker  school  and  spuat  eight  ye^rs  In 
a  Quaker  school  In  Philadelphia,  my  tcrlg- 
Inal  home,  and  that  I  did  not  want  ^o  be 
In  the  Infantry. 

I  was  sent  to  the  Intelligence  school  ^here 
I  was  Informed  that  there  was  a  special 
program  for  people  of  my  baokgrouiid.  I 
spoke  a  coufde  of  languages  at  the  time!  And 
that  the  program  was  called  Axe*  Stidlea. 
And  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  doing  etbdiee 
in  support  cf  American  operations  aaound 
the  world.  That  would  be  decided  aft«  my 
training  exactly  where  I  would  be  located. 

After  basic  training  I  want  to  intelUfeiaca 
school  in  Port  Holabird.  Maryland  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October.  1967  and  was  told  the 
first  day  that  area  studies  meant  esplolMge. 


I  was  to  become  a  spy,  and  I  was  not  to 
tell  anybody  this  for  the  rest  of  my  life  so 
that  the  United  States  Government  wcn^d 
be  able  to  maintain  what  they  called  "plaus- 
ible manlal"  [phonetic],  so  that  ever  we 
were  caught  involved  in  what  they  called 
clandestine  operations,  and  clandestine  was 
a  euphemism.  It  meant  specifically  illegal 
operations.  Illegal  not  only  In  terms  of  this 
country's  laws,  but  In  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try where  we  would  be  operating,  that  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  dissociate  Itself 
from  us  and  disclaim  any  connection  with 
us. 

We  were  also  told  at  the  time  that  If  we 
had  any  more  qualms  about  this  program 
we  could  drop  out  and  be  reassigned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  service.  Which  was 
Interpreted  to  us  Informally — I  must  say 
there  was  no  document  to  specify  this — that 
we  had  a  good  chance  of  losing  our  clear- 
ances and  going  Into  the  Infantry.  Which 
as  I  stated  before,  was  the  one  thing  that 
I  wanted  to  avoid. 

I  stayed  in  Intelligence  not  only  to  avoid 
the  infantry,  but  because  I  didn't  believe  it, 
dldnt  believe  that  they  were  going  to  teach 
me  how  to  be  a  spy.  I  was  In  a  class  with  a 
number  of  guys  who  had  dr<q>ped  out  of 
theological  seminaries.  I  was  In  class  with  a 
lot  of  fellows  who  had  dropped  out  of  college, 
some  career  Army  enlisted  personnel,  some 
of  whotn  hadnt  finished  high  school,  and 
I  went  through  six  months  of  training  that 
I  oonsldered  rather  Inappropriate  for  the 
kinds  of  things  they  stated  they  were  pre- 
paring us  for. 

TbMt  Is,  we  would  spend  most  of  our  time 
learning  how  to  fill  out  forms  and  things  of 
that  nature.  I  got  assigned  to  Saigon  and  I 
went  over  there  in  April  of  '68,  and  I  was  at- 
tached to  a  unit  In  Saigon  whose  existence,  I 
was  told  right  from  the  start,  had  to  remain 
secret  not  only  from  other  Americans  but 
also  from  the  Vietnamese  In  the  Vietnamese 
mteUlgenoe  because  its  existence  was  In  vio- 
lation of  the  protocols  drawn  up  between  our 
government  and  the  South  Vietnamese.  It 
was  a  protocol  which  stated  that  we  would 
not  mount  any  of  our  own  clandertine  opera- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  without  the  spe- 
oiflo  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

I  was  attached  to  that  unit  and  given 
credentials  of  a  Department  of  the  Army 
olTllian  rank  of  OS  9  and  later  of  a  civilian 
American  company  which  I  was  made  to  un- 
derstand had  close  relations  with  OIA  and 
was  willing  to  provide  its  credentials  to  any 
Inttfllgenee  operative  that  the  Amertean  in- 
telligence community  would  designate. 

I  was  put  In  charge  of  an  op>enitlon  using 
French  agents  going  into  Cambodia.  I  spoke 
Prench  at  the  time,  and  although  that  ran 
on  for  a  period  of  la  months  the  highest 
evaluation  I  ever  got  on  any  report.  Intelli- 
gence report,  was  on  an  article  written  in  the 
New  York  Tlmea  Sunday  Edition  during  the 
Summer  of  1968  on  Cambodia  by  a  reporter 
who  just  happened  to  get  permission  from 
the  Sihanouk  Oovenunent  at  the  time,  since 
we  dldnt  have  relations  with  that  Govern- 
ment at  the  time,  to  go  into  Cambodia.  And 
ha  wrote  an  article  and  my  team  advisor,  the 
Bfajor,  suggested  very  strongly  that  we  send 
that  article  forward  to  see  what  kind  of 
evaluation  we  got.  And  it  was  the  highest 
which  wa  ever  got  on  a  report  in  the  entire 
year  I  was  there.  My  agent  was  given  preas 
credentials  In  Saigon.  I  had  to  arrange  for 
that.  They  needed  cover  while  operating  in 
South  Vietnam  without  waiting  to  have  to 
go  on  operations  in  Cambodia.  And  contrary 
to  what  the  Army  has  since  claimed  or  dis- 
claimed since  that  time,  this  was  a  normal 
oocurrence.  where  agents  not  only  of  Army 
Intelliganoa  but  of  the  CIA  and  CID — I  was 
made  to  understand  this.  Again  there  were 
no  formal  documents  which  I  can  present — 
were  given  cover  both  so  that  they  could 
maintain  themselves  in  South  Vietnam  and 


also  for  different  sorts  of  agents  so  that  they 
could  keep  their  eye  on  civilian  press  per- 
sonnel. 

When  1  returned  to  Washington  one  of 
the  operations  that  I  was  not  directly  in- 
volved In,  but  was  a  witness  to  in  ttM  prep- 
aration, involved  an  American  oil  company 
in  Cambodia,  and  there  was  an  att«npt  mads 
to  use  the  personnel  of  that  oil  company  who 
were  In  the  country  where  we  didn't  have  re- 
latlons  at  the  time,  to  supply  information  to 
Army  Intelligence. 

And  I  later  found  out  when  I  was  reas- 
signed in  Washington  to  the  United  Statei 
Army  Pleld  of  Activities  Command  that  this 
Is  a  regular  occurrence,  that  the  concurrence 
of  compcmy  presidents  is  necessary,  and  re- 
q\ilred  under  the  secret  statutee  that  are  the 
basis  for  clandestine  operations. 

So  that  the  intelligence  community  of 
this  country  can  use  American  personnel 
and  evep  non  American  personnel  employed 
by  American  companies  overseas  to  supply 
inf<»mation  on  our  Government.  Again  this 
is  called  clandestine  espionage,  because  It's 
Ulegal. 

I  also  found  out  that  Oovemment  records 
were  used  to  support  these  operations,  In- 
fconuition  collected  by  the  C<Mumerce  De- 
partment, for  one  purpose,  were  used  by  the 
intelligence  conununity  for  quite  dilTerent 
purposes.  Records  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Justice  Department  and 
throughout  the  military  hierarchy  are  falsi- 
fied to  support  operations  abroad.  And  It 
was  at  that  time  that  I  became  quite  Incensed 
having  begun  a  search  of  a  very  different 
nature  on  American  companies  abroad  un- 
der the  understanding  that  this  was  a  help- 
ful force  in  promoting  world  peace. 

I  found  out  quite  to  the  contrary  that  the 
very  heads  of  these  private  organizations 
were  Involved  Illegally  and  covertly  with 
certain  arms  of  the  Oovemment  tar  ends 
that  were  not  made  clear  either  to  the  peo- 
ple or  to — as  I  believed  at  the  time — the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

That  concludes  my  testimony. 

Mr.  PiinaKi,T.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Egendorf.  Mr.  Bingham? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Having  been  In  intelligence 
myself  in  World  War  II  I  am  not  startled  by 
your  report.  I  rememlser  being  told  that 
about  90%  of  the  intelligence  that  we  were 
able  to  produce  from  this  supersecret  unit 
of  the  Pentagon  was  available  from  the  New 
York  Timee. 

As  you  see  it,  how  would  you  sxmmiarlee 
in  your  view  the  evil  of  what  you've  been 
describing? 

Mr.  EoxNooar.  Well,  there's  several.  And  it 
begins  with  the  recruitment  under  fslse 
pretenses  of  people  to  work  in  this  type  of 
field.  I  am  speaking  as  somebody  inteiested 
in  psychology  and  a  potential  student.  The 
kinds  of  mental  states  induced  by  this  whole 
process  are,  I  think  without  question,  in- 
sidious. Having  gone  through  training  mis- 
sions with  some  people  who  were  not  ac- 
customed to  living  under  difficult  circum- 
stances I  watched  a  lot  of  fellows  shake  and 
break  down,  get  very  scared,  afraid,  in  short: 
paranoia. 

And  not  only  are  the  i>ersonal  effects  Ui- 
sidiotis,  but  as  a  resvQt  of  having  talked 
with  Army  intelligence  personnel  over  a  pe- 
riod of  three  yeara,  I  developed  a  very 
strong  b^ef  that  'Jie  reliance  on  informa- 
tion of  a  reliable  information  for  Oovem- 
ment oOelals  upon  which  they  can  make  de- 
cisions, it  comes  from  people  basically  put 
In  these  difficult  circumstances,  and  it's  com- 
pletdy  in  conflict.  That  a  man  whose  loyal- 
ties are  divided,  who  must  lead  a  secret 
covert  life,  who's  under  threat  that  he  can- 
not divulge,  in  fact,  who  he  is  to  anybody 
other  than  his  ImmedUU  superiors,  and  even 
there  he's  under  great  oonfUct  in  not  being 
able  to  teU  what  he's  really  doing  because 
there  are  again  many  regulations  that  q>eo- 
Ify   you   oanzkot   do   things   that   are  meet 
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natural  for  you  to  do.  And  one  exanqde  I 
can  give,  I  lived  in  a  hotel  in  Saigon,  and 
this  Is  where  I  had  to  train  my  spies.  And  I 
was  told  that  my  safe  site  would  poaslMy 
be  under  surveillance  and  I  was  not  to  use 
kn  establishment  financed  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  funds  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment. Therefore  I  was  not  supposed  to  have 
iromen  In  my  room. 

And  all  the  maids  who  wort:ed  in  the  hottf 
used  to  Joke  anytime  an  agent  went  up  to 
my  room  and  claim  that  I  was  a  homoeexual. 
And  I  was  able  to  deal  with  that  rather 
well;  but  I  know  of  othsn  In  my  unit  who 
would  find  that  quite  threatening. 

What  rm  saying  ts  that  pec^Ie  In  that 
kind  of  poaitlou  cannot  be  rrtled  on  to  sup- 
ply complete  unbiased  useful  factual  objec- 
tive data.  And  that's  the  aecond  point;  the 
first  point  being  that  you're  under  strain. 
Two,  that  the  Information  that  is  supjHied 
18  unreliable,  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  this. 

And  three,  I  see  evtl  in  the  subrersion  of 
Institutions  founded  on  the  basis  of  ideas 
In  the  open  in  a  free,  democratic,  reeponalTe 
society.  And  that  this  subversion  of  tbeae 
Institutions  for  covert  reasons  Is  In  no  way 
justified  by  the  goals  that  are  established 
for  this  subversion,  that  Is,  the  furnishing 
of  the  Information  or  the  quality  of  the 
Information  that  comes  out. 

So  I  see  in  no  way  that  this  should  be 
sDowed  to  go  on  without — I  Just  dont  see  it. 

Mr.  Bingham.  To  your  knowledge  has  the 
fact  that  this  clandestine  espionage  is  being 
carried  on  In  Saigon  and  Vietnam,  In  viola- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  the  Saigon  Oov- 
emment, ever  been  revealed? 

Mr.  EcxNDOBP.  rve  never  seen  the  specific 
documents;  but  I  was  told  that  the  nature 
of  our  protocol  specified  that  our  operations, 
and  specifically  intelligence  operations, 
would  be  In  cooperation  with  the  South 
Vietnamese.  And  that  although  they  were 
more  or  less  aware  of  the  fact  unoflldally 
that  there  was  probably  something  else  gtrfng 
on,  we  were  to  maintain  secrecy  of  our  pres- 
ence because  we  were  In  violation  ot  specific 
protocols  drawn  up.  Were  you  asking  did 
I  ever  see  the  protocols? 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  No,  I  wondered  If  the  in- 
formation had  been  brought  out  previously 
that  these  activities  had  been  going  on? 

Mr.  EoKNDoar.  I  have  been  speaking  freely 
about  this  for  some  months.  Now,  I  don't 
Icnow  if  somebody  else  has  brought  it  out. 

Mr.  PiNDLKT.  Mr.  Egendorf,  diiring  this 
period  of  time  did  you  feel  that  your  real 
employer  throughout  was  the  Army,  the  UB. 
Army. 

Mr.  EoxNDoar.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  PiNDLKT.  At  what  t>oint  in  thla  serviee 
did  you  decide  that  this  waa  reprehensible? 
Did  you  reach  this  conclusion  during  the 
training  period? 

Mr.  BoKNDOBS'.  During  the  training  period 
the  only  conclusion  I  would  reach  was  that 
it  was  completely  absurd.  I  didn't  believe 
It  was  going  on.  I  had  difficulty  dealing  with 
the  reality  of  It.  It  was  Just  absurd.  And  one 
szample  I  can  cite  was  that  after  six  months 
or  five  and  a  half  months  of  having  training 
In  paper  work  we  were  sent  on  an  agent 
ODeratlon  exercise  where  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  spent  on  each  member  of  our 
tlass — and  again  there  are  thousands  of  men 
"ho  go  tlvough  this  training  every  year — 
and  I  was  flown  from  Maryland  to  New  York, 
had  to  use  a  different  name,  flown  to  Puerto 
Bico,  got  on  a  submarine,  go  out  five  miles, 
set  <m  a  raft,  paddle  ashore,  get  back  to 
Puerto  Rico,  change  my  name,  fly  back  to 
Wbw  York,  then  to  Dallas,  get  in  a  hotel, 
ol»ange  my  name  again,  wait  for  the  cope, 
orthe  Army  Reservist  Military  InteUlgenoe 
rersonnel  to  come  get  me.  take  me  to  the 
Polloe  staUon,  gruel  me  in  the  eame  ro(Mn 
*'»»t  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  had  been  grueled 
#1  ftod  see  how  long  I  could  maintain  my 


story  that  I  waa  really  a  cltiaen  of  aggreasor 
land  USA  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  cook 
and  bull,  and  see  how  long  I  could  stand  t^) 
under  that  grueUng,  and  then  go  back  to  the 
hotel,  look  for  bugs  in  my  room,  train  an- 
other Intelligence  enlisted  man  whom  I  was 
designated  to  need  as  an  agent,  teacdi  him 
how  to  do  secret  writing,  meet  him  at  an- 
other place  in  town,  go  back  to  the  hotel, 
fly  back  to  New  York,  then  to  Maryland, 
and  then  write  up  my  report. 
I  Just  dldnt  believe  it. 
[Laughter] 

Now,  I  didn't  reach  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  Insidious  until  one,  I  found  out  In 
Vietnam  that  we  had  no  information  about 
Cambodia.  I  went  to  two.  specifically  two 
meetings  at  the  UB.  Embassy  where  there 
were  members  of  different  Intelligence  agen- 
cies in  Saigon  who  were  supposedly  experts 
on  Cambodia,  where  we  would  have  a  free 
exchange  about  information  in  a  plastic  con- 
tainer suspended  from  the  celling  so  that 
I  guess  the  Vletcong  wouldn't   bug  us. 

And  I  reached  the  conclusion  Jtist  by  talk- 
ing to  my  agents  who  went  and  traveled  in 
Cambodia,  I  knew  as  much  If  not  more  than 
the  CIA  and  State  Department  experts  who 
were  in  that  room.  And  I  began  to  wonder 
on  what  basis  we  were  maintaining  our 
presence  In  Vietnam,  and  eepeclally — this 
was  something  I  heard  and  never  saw — but 
I  heard  at  the  time  that  we  were  planning 
operations  Into  Cambodia  and  that  is  why 
they  needed  so  much  information  on  the 
Cambodian  area,  the  Interior  where  I  was 
designated  to  send  In  agents.  And  I  began 
to  worry  that  we  were  taking  steps  which 
we  had  absolutely  no  knowledge,  real  knowl- 
edge, of  what  the  situation  was.  And  I  be- 
gan to  wonder. 

I  didn't  reach  the  absolute  decision  of 
the  Insldlousness  and  the  reprehenslblllty  of 
the  situation  until  back  In  Washington  where 
I  sat  on  a  desk  where  I  got  lots  of  reports 
not  only  from  Army  Intelligence  In  the  field 
and  State-DepHirtment  and  CIA,  and  found 
out  that  we  knew  even  less  than  I  thought 
we  knew  before,  and  In  addition  to  that  were 
Implicating  all  around  the  world  private 
agencies  that  were  set  up  by  private  citizens 
for  private  reasons  and  reasons  that  were 
supposedly  of  available  and  public  knowl- 
edge, and   we  were  subverting  that. 

And  I  felt  personally  Involved,  having 
studied  corporations  myself  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent vein.  And  I  found  out  about  falsifica- 
tion of  Government  records  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

It  was  t^ere  that  I  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  reprehensible,  and  could  not 
be  Justified  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  PrwDLET.  Mr.  Egendorf,  as  one  who  has 
long  questioned  the  value  of  the  CIA  to  our 
naUon.  I  must  say  that  your  testimony  here 
today  has  weakened  the  remnant  support 
I've  had  for  that  institution. 

I  want  to  add.  too,  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues here  may  question  the  value  of  a 
hearing  like  this.  Some,  I  think  relatively 
few,  view  this  as  a  kind  of  a  rag  tag  army 
that  has  come  here  to  Washington  and  why 
waste  time  In  listening  to  them. 

Well,  the  sober,  sensible,  rational,  objec- 
tive comments  you've  made  here  today  I  feel 
are  a  very  worthwhile  oontrlbotlon.  And  I 
know  I've  learned  something  from  It.  And  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Bingham  shares  the  same  feel- 
ings. So  I  thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause] 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Kyprlandee? 

Mr.  Ktpriandbs.  Mr.  Bingham,  Fd  like  to 
call  Phil  Lowley,  who  served  with  me  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  LowLXT.  We  were  both  in  the  same 
company  and  in  the  same  platoon  together, 
and  our  testimony  corroborates  each  other. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  see  Mr.  Lowley  that  you 
are  on  the  list  and  you  may  be  heard  at  the 
same  time  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  LowLXT.  Thank  you  very  much. 


My  name  is  Phillip  Lowley,  I  live  In  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut  on  7  West  Street.  I  was 
a  Corporal.  United  States  Marine  Oorpa, 
Graves  Registration. 

Mr.  KTPaiANDSs.  My  name  Is  Kip  A.  Kyprl- 
andee. I  live  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  I 
waa  a  corporal — ^United  Statee  Marine  Corps. 
Mr.  LowLKT.  Our  job  was  as  gravamen  to 
get  the  American  dead,  process  them  and 
send  them  U>  embalming.  We  were  in  the  I 
Corps  Area.  Our  main  station  point  waa  Da- 
nang.  We  got  the  bodiea,  either  they  were 
sent  to  us  out  of  the  field  or  we  went  on 
what  was  called  an  8&R  into  the  field.  When 
we  got  the  bodies  into  our  morgue  tl>ey 
were  usually  fully  clothed,  or  what  waa  left 
of  them. 

We  took  their  clothes,  stripped  the  clothes 
off  the  bodies,  tabtiiated  personal  effects 
and  put  the  bodies  up  on  a  slab,  washed 
them  down,  fingerprinted  them,  filled  out 
death  certificates  and  marked  on  our  board 
a  numt>er  for  each  body  that  we  had. 

At  the  end  of  thirty  days  we  tabulated 
from  all  our  teams  in  the  I  Corps  area,  we 
tabtUated  our  death  counts  and  sent  them 
Into  division.  And  oiu*  main  testimony  here  is 
we  want  to  know  how  come  the  coiuits  that 
the  Oovemment  gives  dont  tabulate  with 
the  counts  that  we  get  as  gravesmen.  And 
for  every  count  we  had  we  bad  a  dead  body, 
sir. 

Kip  will  elaborate  on  that  a  little  more, 
the  differences  between  the  Oovemment's 
count  and  our  count. 

Mr.  KmuaNina.  Tea,  I  was  In  Vietnam  from 
AprU  28,  1967  to  Jime  of  1968.  I  have  right 
here  a  copy  I  have  of  a  slide.  It's  a  board, 
both  boards  on  dead  of  the  dead  received 
from  the  Navy,  t^J  Air  Force  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  The  majority,  00%  are  marines. 
Right  in  the  corner  here  you  can  make  It 
out,  774  bodies  for  one  month.  Just  the  I 
Corps  area.  Now  we're  not  talking  about  Sai- 
gon. We're  talking  about  the  I  Corps  Area: 
Dam  Ha  (phonetic),  Khe  San.  Pu  Bay  [pho- 
netic] and  Danang.  And  that's  It. 

yiT.  LowLXT.  And  no  Army  personnel  go  on 
our  counts,  sir.  The  Army  has  Its  own  graves 
unit. 
Mr.  BiNOBAic.  What  was  that  month? 
Mr.  "KrvKULxnawa.  That  month,  I  believe, 
was  April.  But  even  so,  it  really  doesnt — 
Mr.  Bingham.  What  year? 
Mr.  KiPBiANiDxs.  April  of  1968. 
I  was  stationed  in  Danang  when  I  first 
went  to  Vietnam.  I  was  writing  a  letter  home 
to  my  parents  and  in  the  letter  I  told  them 
that  we  were  taking  heavy  casualties  and  I 
gave  them  the  number.  Well,  our  gunnery 
sergeant,  I  was  on  duty  that  night,  he  came 
In  and  looked  over  my  shoulder,  read  my 
letter  and  said  to  me  that  I  had  no  right  to 
put  down  the  dead  count  because  that  was 
secret. 

Wen,  I  thought  that  was  pretty  oool.  I 
said,  Teah,  all  right.  A  couple  of  weeks  later 
I  received  orders  to  go  to  the  DMZ  to  Khe 
San.  They  did  this  to  all  the  graves  reglstra- 
tlcm  personnel. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother  one 
month  saying  that  there  was  something  like 
700  men  who  had  died  totally  in  Vietnam. 
I  repeat  that  again.  700  men  had  died  In 
Vietnam.  Well,  our  board — I  cant  specify 
what  month,  but  our  board  read  over  700, 
750  to  be  exact.  And  that  was  Just  Marines, 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  Our  purpose  for  being 
here  is  we  want  to  know  why  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  telling  the  public  the  truth. 

Mr.  LowixT.  And  another  situation 

Mr.  Bingham.  May  I  ask  a  question  Just  to 
clarify  this.  Is  your  point  that  the  United 
States  Oovemment  Is  not  telling  the  Amer- 
ican people  how  many  Americans  have  been 
killed? 

Mr.  LowixT.  Tea,  air.  Thati  deflniteiy  cor- 
rect, sir.  And  we  would  like  to  know  why. 

Mr.  FDfSLBT.  May  I  interject  In  here,  Mr. 
Bingham,  It  Just  happens  that  I  am  tdbe 
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member  of  Oongreae  wlio  begftn  placing  t|ie 
nmmes  of  Americana  killed  by  hoetUe  actl«>n 
in  the  Oongresalonal  Reoord.  Thla  began  In 
early  "89.  And  perlodlcaUy  I  b*ve  updated  »t- 

Now  I  can  only  recall  two  letter*  that  I 
have  rwselved  in  aU  that  time  from  families 
who  asked  why  I  didn't  llat  the  name  of  their 
son  who  was  klUed  by  hoatUe  action. 

Now  maybe  othera  simply  didn't  see  t|ie 
Record,  didn't  hear,   and  didn't  have   aHy 

Mr.  LowixT.  Sir.  I  think  IfB  the  gr^at 
American  apathy. 

Mr.  PmDixT.  I  Juat  want  you  to  know  that 
my  own  experience  has  been  to  the  contrary 
of  what  you  say.  ] 

Mr.  LowtJrr.  Well,  sir,  we  can't  reaUy  STlb- 
stantlally  lay  proof  on  you.  But  we  had  to 
work  theee  bodies,  and  there  was  an  awtul 
awful  lot  of  them.  Now.  one  Instance  that 
I  can  give  you  when  we  ran  a  check  on  <he 
Pentagon  and  they  confirmed  their  count.|  It 
was  February.  1969.  We — at  the  end^of 
thirty  days,  like  I  say.  we  do  a  total  de^tb 
count  and  we  have  to  turn  It  Into  Division 
and  it  goes  up  the  Chain  to  MACV.  And  thjen 
to  wherever  It  goee  out  of  the  country. 

Well,  our  board  had  1200  bodies,  sir.  Bjnd 
AFVM  radio  came  over  and  said  800  w*re 
killed   In  Vietnam   that  month. 

Mr.  PiHDLBT.  Just  another  little  lt4m. 
Prom  the  same  Information  that  I  use  In  pit- 
ting the  list  m  the  Congressional  Record  pe- 
riodically. I  also  list  m  the  Newsletter,  to 
my  constituency  periodically  a  Vietnam  lioll 
of  Honor  representing  the  names  of  those 
killed  by  hostile  action.  , 

Now,  this  happens  every  three  or  ff)ur 
months.  Everyone  In  my  District  doesn't  feet 
It.  but  well  over  100.000  families  do.  Ovef  a 
period  of  time  I'm  sure  all  families  hear  abf>ut 
It  and  see  It:  and  I  did  have  one  family  |get 
In  touch  with  me  and  ask  me  about  Itj  It 
was  our  mistake.  We  had  overlooked  a  n^me 
that  had  been  supplied  to  us.  Here  agaln|,  it 
does  appear  that  the  list  may  be  more  c4ni- 
plete  than  you  think. 

Mr.  LowLST.  No.  sir.  Tou  brought  up  an 
InteresUng  point.  You  said  that  you  had 
lists  of  those  that  died  in  hostile  action. 
People  do  die  of  other  things  over  there  ^k). 
They  don't  classify  them  as  hostile  acllon 
all  the  time.  There  are  a  lot  of  suicides.  There 
are  a  lot  of  traffic  accidents,  things  like  t^at. 
Mr.  PiNDLTT.  Those  bodies  that  you  vjere 
In  charge  of.  would  the  deaths  be  botl^  of 
natural  causes  and  hostile  action? 

Mr.  LOW1.XT.  Yes.  they  would.  They  w<iuld 
be  any  dead  American.  j 

Mr.  Bingham.  Is  It  possible  that  that  w^uld 
be  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy?  , 

Mr.  LowLiT.  I  dont  think  so.  I  don't  tqlnk 
there  could  be  that  big  of  a  cut. 

Mr.  Kipuanides.  Our  argument  Isn't  t&at 
we're  complaining  about  the  number  of  peo- 
ple—not that  the  famlUes  aren't  getting  (jold. 
It's  why  the  Government  Isn't  giving  the 
correct  dead  coimt  to  the  news  forecast*. 

There  was  a  lieutenant  who  came  Into  our 
quarters.  I  was  on  duty  that  night.  He  came 
m  at  7  o'clock  to  be  exact  because  I  had  to 
log  It  m  the  book.  And  he  asked  for  the  Qotal 
dead  count  for  a  couple  months,  because  he 
was  doing  an  Investigation.  And  he  showed 
me  his  papers.  Well.  I  hadn't  the  authority. 
I  was  told  not  to  give  any  kind  of  Infoana- 
tlon  Uke  that  out.  Additionally,  we  ha4  re- 
ceived word  that  this  Lieutenant  had  gone 
up  to  Don  Ha  [phonetic]  and  Fu  By  [pho- 
netic] and  they  had  kicked  him  out.  w«n. 
he  came  down  to  Danang  aoid  got  permission. 
He  already  had  permission.  The  general  had 
refused  him.  But  he  did  It  anyway.  He  dame 
down  to  our  headquarters  In  Danang  and 
wanted  to  see  some  kind  of  flgiiree.  I  couldnt 
give  them  to  him.  I  gave  him  to  the  gunnery 
sergeant.  I  called  up  the  gunnery  sergeant 
and  the  gunnery  sergeant  came  up  '  and 
kicked  him  out. 

Mr.  LOWI.XT.  Sir,  people  tried  to  discredit 
our  testimony  by  bringing  up  the  fact  ;that 


we  were  psychiatric  medlvaca.  Both  Kip  and 
I  were  psychiatric  medlvacs.  I'd  like  to  add 
that,  and  so  were  most  of  gravesmen.  You  can 
only  work  dead  bodies  for  so  long  before  you 
go  a  little — what  they  say. 

Mr.  KnmiANmxs.  Another  thing  that  we 
would  like  to  talk  about  is  the  bounty  that 
was  on  our  heads.  Every  person  in  graves  reg- 
istration had  sworn,  too,  the  way  we  were 
treated.  Td  Uke  to  teU  you  the  way  that  we 

were  treated  but 

Mr.  riNOLET.  About  the  boimty,  what  do 
you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.    KiPBiANmxs.    They     placed     a    $200 
bounty  on  our  heads,  dead. 
Mr.  FINIH.ET.  Who  did  that? 
Mr.  LowLKT.  Some  of  the  servicemen. 
Sir,  rm  sure  that  youTe  familiar  with  the 
word  "fragging". 
Mr.  PncDunr.  Tos. 

Mr.  Lowi-rr.  It  does  happen.  We  were  one 
of  the  people  who  had  prices  on  our  heads. 
Mr.  FiNDLKT.  You  were  a  target. 
Mr.  LowuTY.  Yes.  we  were  afraid  to  go  out 
In  the  field  to  pick  up  dead. 

Mr  KiPKiANiDES.  There  was  an  operation  In 
Danang  and  they  had  finished  the  operation 
and  then  they  had  left  bodies.  They  had  bur- 
led some  of  the  Americans,  some  Marines, 
three  Marines  out  In  the  field  because  they 
couldn't  get  them  out.  And  I  refused  to  go 
out  In  the  field  when  I  heard  this.  I  almost 
had  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve It  was  true. 

I  told  the  gtmnery  sergeant  I  wasn't  going 
out.  He  could  do  what  he  wanted  with  me, 
but  I  refused  to  go  out  to  the  field.  So  he  sent 
out  a  sergeant  and  the  sergeant  came  back 
and  said  that  he  was  shot  at. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  don't  understand  why 
there  would  be  resentment  against  you  on 
the  part  of  other  American  personnel. 

Mr.  IiOWi.xT.  Sir,  becaiise  when  we  do  get 
sent  out  In  the  field  we  do  have  bodyguards 
and  we  do  go  out  with  a  unit.  Now.  if  you 
were  an  infantryman  or  If  you're  familiar 
with  Infantrymen,  these  men  are  vMiltlng  to 
be  lifted  out  to  possibly  a  fire  fight,  and  pos- 
sibly death.  And  here  we  are  Just  sitting  on  a 
log  next  to  them.  It's  sort  of  like  sending  the 
grim  reaper  out  next  to  you,  because  our 
only  business  being  there  la  If  you  happen  to 
die. 

Mr.  KiPBiANmis.  Another  thing  Is  that 
when  we  see  a  body  we  tear  off  their  clothes, 
we  cut  off  their  clothes,  we  wash  the  body 
and  after  that  we  flJl  out  a  chart.  Well,  the 
bodies  have  to  be  Identified  and  their  bud- 
dies come  In  and  they  see  us  tearing  off  their 
clothes  and  going  through  their  pockets.  And 
right  off  the  bat  they  think  wrong.  They 
think  that  we're  stealing  money.  Another 
thing  that  I  should  bring  up.  We  were  ac- 
cused a  n^unber  of  times  of  stealing.  And  I 
can  honestly  and  truly  say.  may  lightening 
strike  me  dead  and  I'm  serious  about  It,  that 
none  of  the  personnel  In  graves  administra- 
tion ever  stole  anything  from  a  dead  person. 
We  had  a  safe  and  we  had  a  twenty-four 
hour  watch  up  In  the  morgue. 

Mr.  LowLKT.  It's  Just  the  fact  that  their 
buddies  come  in  to  make  positive  Identifica- 
tion of  them  and  weTe  on  the  ground  with 
razor  blades,  slashing  like  this  [Indicating] 
clothes  off  dead  people.  They  don't  like  it. 
Mr.  Binobam.  How  long — first  of  all,  were 

you  assigned  to  this 

Mr.  Lowi^T.  It's  a  voluntary  unit. 
Mr.   Bingham.   And  how  long  la   it  cus- 
tomary to  serve  In  that  unit. 

Mr.  LowLXT.  Oh,  you  can  serve  as  long  as 
you  want. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Well,  thank  you  very  muoh, 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  LowijiY.  TTiank  you. 
Mr.    Bihohav.    Mr.    Vlnny    Otardlna,    Is 
that  correct? 

VINNT    OIAROtNA 

Mr.  GiARDiNA.  My  name  la  Vlnny  Qlardlna, 
and  I  was  with  the  108th  Artillery,  FM  In 
Northern  northern  I  Corps  at  Dan  Ha. 


Mr.  Bingham.  Where  do  you  live  now? 
Mr.  GiAEDiNA.  Aatorla.  New  York. 
First  I'd  like  to  say  something  that  I 
think  should  be  made  very  very  clear.  There 
la  no  Vletiuunizatlon  in  Vietnam.  It's  an 
Americanization  of  Vietnam  people.  But  I 
don't  think  the  Congress  o<  the  United 
States  really  reaUy  knows. 

We  are  trying  to  make  them  Americans, 
and  this  Is  a  military  command  policy.  First 
I'd  like  to  say  since  If  I  dont  somebody  will 
say  I  didn't  say  It — or  maybe  I'll  lead  up 
to  It.  First  of  all,  I  was  against  the  war  be- 
fore I  went  to  the  war.  I  became  a  college 
graduate  because  of  the  Vietnam  War.  All 
through  my  time  In  the  military  any  time  an 
American  stands  up  for  his  rights  as  an 
American  citizen  In  the  military,  he  Is  sup- 
pressed because  It  seems  like  once  you  en- 
ter the  military  you're  no  longer  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  with  constitutional  rights. 

I  was  sent  to  see  a  psychiatrist  because  I 
probably  couldn't  conform  to  the  regulations 
that  make  you  lees  than  an  American  citi- 
zen. It  was  recommended  in  Atlanta  Georgia 
that  I  have  a  212  discharge,  which  says  that 
you're  unable  to  adjust  to  military  life.  It 
is  not  a  medical  discharge  and  can  only 
be  given  by  your  commanding  officer. 

I  never  received  this  In  Atlanta.  I  received 
a  oourtmartial  for  U.  Then  left  the  United 
States  for  Vietnam  In  September  of  1069,  was 
scratched  off  the  flight  In  Okinawa,  did 
not  have  any  records,  because  I  couldn't 
carry  them  for  getting  a  courtmartlal  for 
missing  KP,  which  nobody  could  prove 
whether  I  missed  It  or  not.  In  Okinawa  I 
was  again  recommended  for  a  212  discharge 
-  by  the  way  I'd  like  to  add  you  go  one 
time  and  you  see  a  psychiatrist  and  he 
recommends  you  for  this.  And  I  was  never 
asked  to  come  back  or  anything  like  that. 
On  three  occasions  In  Okinawa  since  I 
was  on  orders  for  Vietnam  the  Army  tried 
to  send  me  to  Vietnam  and  couldn't  be- 
cause of  some  regulation  that  says  you  can't 
fly  from  a  foreign  country  to  another  for- 
eign country  without  a  certain  fun  code. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  regulation 
is  or  why  it  Is. 

I  then  was  In  January,  about  January  19 
of  1970  Illegally  sent  to  Vietnam  without  new 
orders  cut  for  me,  while  a  request  was  sent 
tD  the  Department,  or  wherever  It's  sent,  De- 
I  artment  of  Army,  for  a  request  to  remain  In 
Okinawa  as  a  Finance  Specialist  since  I  am 
a  college  graduate  with  an  accounting  degree. 
I  was  put  on  a  manifest  to  fly  to  V  ipt^n&in 
without  new  orders  cut.  I  was  then  taken 
under  armed  guard  during  a  civilian  labor 
force  m  the  middle  of  mass  confusion  and 
forced  under  armed  giiard  to  go  to  Vietnam. 
When  you  can't  be  sent  when  you  have  a  re- 
quest to  the  Army,  I  guess,  the  Defense  de- 
partment to  remain  In  one  place.  You're  not 
supposed  to  be  able  to  be  moved  until  that 
is  either  denied  or  granted. 

So  I  was  put  on  a  manifest  by  the — the 
whole  command  Just  calling  up  and  saying. 
Hey,  Harry,  put  him  on  a  manifest  and  Hairy 
puts  you  on  a  manifest  and  then  when  you 
get  down  there  everybody  realizes  their  mis- 
take but  they  can't  do  anything  about  It. 

I  was  then  sent  to  Vietnam  and  because 
of  all  that  had  hai:q)ened.  I  had  been  trained 
before  I  left  the  States  to  work  In  a  Depot.  I 
went  to  AUanta.  Georgia  Army  I>epot  to  learn 
how  to  nm  depots  as  a  specialist.  I  was  nevw 
sent  there.  I  was  sent  eight  mUes  from  the 
DMZ.  I  assumed  [this  was  done]  for  standing 
up  for  my  rights. 

I  have  been  threatened  by  the  CID  and  the 
CIA.  Now  I'd  like  to  get  Into  what  I  saw  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  FnTOLXT.  Could  you  abbreviate  a  little 
bit.  I  think  we've  run  over  the  eight  minutes. 
Mr.  OiAxmNA.  Okay. 

I  sat  on  the  demilitarized  zone  from  Jwu- 
ary  1970  to  June  1970  and  saw  American  Bea 
bombers  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  while 
the  American  people  weren't  told  that  w« 
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did  this.  Not  every  day,  I'd  say  four  tlmea, 
five  times,  sometimes  seven  times  a  week. 
And  the  people  back  here  when  I  wrote  home 
and  asked  if  they  were  told  this — ^because 
when  I  left  the  states  this  was  the  policy  that 
we  were  not  doing  these  things.  And  we  did 
these  regularly. 

Now,  our  outpost  was  Kay  Sahn  and  oth- 
ers around  there.  I'd  see  Indiscriminate  firing 
over  the  borders  for  no  reason.  I'd  see  our 
soldiers  crossing  the  borders  when  we  were 
not  supposed  to  be  doing  this,  and  I'm  talk- 
ing about  before  the  American  people  were 
told  we  were  doing  these  things.  And  I  guess 
that's  about  all. 

Mr.  BrNOHAM.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have 
no  questions. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  BnroHAM.  The  next  witness  Is  Michael 
Paul  McKusker. 

MICHAEL  PAtTL   M'KDSKXa 

Mr.  McKttskzk.  My  name  Is  Michael  Paul 
McKusker.  and  I'm  from  Portland,  Oregon. 

My  serial  number  In  the  Marine  Corps  was 
1671684.  I  served  six  years  in  the  active  re- 
serve In  an  outfit  called  Fourth  Force  Be- 
connaissance.  which  was  parachute  and  scuba 
qualifled.  Before  reenllstlng  into  active  duty 
for  two  years  In  1968  to  go  to  Vietnam,  where 
I  was  In  1966  and  1967  with  the  First  Marine 
Division  Informational  Services  Office.  I  was  a 
Sergeant  EO.  My  prior  experience  with  this 
type  of  business  had  been  close  to  two  years 
on  a  paper  in  Pasadena.  California  and  an- 
other almost  year  on  another  paper  in 
Monoga  [phonetic]  California. 

So  I  was  pretty  well  versed  in  the  newspa- 
per business  prior  to  going  over  to  Vietnam 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent.  I  was  a  field 
Infantry  correspondent  which  meant  I  was 
basically  an  Infantryman  walking  point  with 
a  camera  and  a  rifle.  So  I  had  two  duties  to 
fulfill. 

Theee  atrocities  that  you've  been  hearing 
bU  day  today  concerning  especially  atrocities 
In  the  field,  torture  of  prisoners,  the  absolute 
contempt  toward  Vietnamese  and  Vietnamese 
society,  the  degrading  and  humiliation  of  all 
Vietnamese  within  the  I  Corps  area  which 
ranged  from  the  DMZ  down  to  Duck  Pho 
[phonetic] — basically  I  was  stationed  in  the 
Chu  LI  area  before  the  Army  came  in — all  of 
these  things,  these  atrocities,  were  never  re- 
ported upon.  Even  If  I  were  to  write  them 
and  sometimes  I  did,  they  were  redllned  and 
oon^)letely  out  of  all  copy  that  I  wrote.  Pic- 
tures, though  the  word  was  not  called  cen- 
sorship— and  Larry  Rottmann  brought  it 
out — they  were  not  cleared  for  release.  But 
he  was  an  officer.  He  did  send  his  stuff  off  to 
MACV  and  got  It  stamped.  Whereas  In  my 
case  I  had  staff  NCOs  stand  on  every  picture, 
every  picture  I  developed  or  had  developed, 
and  they  cletovd  those  plctvu-es  before  they 
were  ever  sent  out  of  Chu  Li  to  the  Danang 
Combat  Information  Bureau,  which  was  the 
Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force  clearing- 
house for  all  Journalistic  endeavors. 

My  stories  went  through  a  battery  of  at 
least  four  people  In  the  Chu  LI  First  Marine 
Division  Office  before  being  cleared  to  go  to 
CID  In  Danang,  and  there  they  went  through 
another  battery  of  about  eight  people.  So 
about  the  time  you  saw  any  of  your  copy  It 
wally  was  not  recognizable.  All  of  the  things, 
and  even  subtley  that  you  tried  to  sneak  In 
there,  really  never  got  through  either. 

Alao  you  could  not  write  under  military 
regulation  to  any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  without  being  a  correspondent  accred- 
ted  by  the  military.  In  other  words,  you 
would  have  to  be  a  military  correspondent. 

The  Marine  Corps  burned  a  lot  of  guys  In 
Vietnam  who  were  fed  up  with  what  they 
*«e  doing,  and  they  would  write  home  to 
*'*rtr  newspapers  and  their  newspapers 
wwild  sometimes  publish  them,  and  that 
•nan  was  in  trouble. 

In  the  year  that  I  was  there  I  went  on 
»»Hw»l— I  went  on  several  major  operations, 


most  of  the  time  being  on  the  small  opera- 
tion, squad  patrols,  the  small  unit  stuff, 
where  your  everyday  atrocity,  your  everyday 
contempt  for  the  Vietnamese  really  mani- 
fested Itself. 

I  can't  really  elaborate  more  than  Rott- 
mann did  on  the  policy  Itself,  because  it  was 
essentially  the  same.  It  was  generally  un- 
written, the  written  policy  being  the  cover 
for  the  acual  things  that  were  being  done. 
The  politics  of  torture  you've  heard  from  in- 
telligence agents;  nevertheless  they  never  got 
very  far  with  the  prisoners  themselves  be- 
cause eventually  they  would  tell  everything 
that  you  wanted  to  hear.  Whereas  the  poli- 
tics of  torture  actually  are  to  implicate  you 
even  more  into  the  crimes  themselves  and 
make  It  easier  for  you  to  do  It  the  next  time. 
It  escalates  your  contempt.  It  escalates  your 
desensitizing. 

As  a  reporter  In  the  field  I  had  the  experi- 
ence of  all  these  things.  I  can  give  you  speci- 
fics If  you  ask  for  them.  They're  In  ray  testi- 
monies both  at  the  Citizens'  Inquiry  in  De- 
cember here  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Citizens' 
Inquiry  Into  American  war  crimes  in  South- 
east Asia.  They're  also  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  6th  and  7th,  both  days  be- 
cause I  testified  twice  in  Detroit  for  the 
War  Soldiers  at  the  end  of  January  and  the 
beginning  of  February.  So  I  really  don't  need, 
I  don't  think,  to  elaborate  on  those  farther, 
because  my  Senator  was  the  one  who  In- 
troduced them  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

I  do  know  that  the  testimony  I've  given, 
the  testimony  that  all  of  us  gave  In  both 
places,  the  pertinent  testimony  of  those  who 
have  not  given  testimony  before,  who  are  giv- 
ing them  now  here  this  week  in  D.C,  there 
are  still,  like  within  the  state  of  Oregon 
where  we  held  the  Winter  Soldier  Investiga- 
tion In  the  State  of  Oregon.  We  held  the 
Winter  Soldier  Investigation  In  support  of 
this  past  week  and  Tuesday.  And  there  were 
more  soldiers  who  testified  that  had  not 
testified  previously. 

And  I  believe  you're  going  to  find  this 
within  the  next  several  months  a  mush- 
rooming thing.  Because  each  state  sees  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War  holding 
more  and  more  and  more  testimonies  as 
more  and  more  veterans  come  out  and  speak. 

This  body  count  that  you  see  here  camped 
out  on  the  Mall  Just  across  the  street  over 
here  In  only  representative  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  Vietnam  veterans  who  remain  behind 
In  their  states  for  one  reason  or  another, 
on  the  average  to  put  on  actions  In  support 
of  this. 

So  actually  we're  token  representation 
We're  not  too  worried  about  a  body  count. 
I  would  like  to  add  before  I  finish  this  testi- 
mony— and  if  you  want  to  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions— I  won  three  out  of  six  writing  awards, 
the  first  three  writing  awards  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association 
for  the  Vietnam  War  In  1967  In  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  I  got  to  shake  the  hand  of 
Wally  Green  who  was  then  Commandant. 
It  was  an  exciting  evening. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  hosted  and 
toasted  by  all  the  hawks  who  thought  I 
would  make  a  good  weaker  around  the 
United  States,  which  I  Imagine  they're 
quite  disappointed  now. 

If  there's  any  questions? 

Mr.  FINDI.BT.  Mr.  McKusker,  what  did  you 
think  that  you  would  accomplish  by  coming 
forth  this  week?  What  would  you  say  was 
your  major  objective?  Did  you  really  expect 
something  to  be  different,  and  If  so,  what? 

Mr.  McKusKXB.  No,  I  personally  didn't  ex- 
pect anything  to  be  different;  but  we  still 
have  a  few  liberals  In  the  group. 

My  particular  p<^tlcs  do  not  avcrfd  any 
way  of  getting  things  done,  I  guess.  A  lot  of 
men  who  have  come  here  have  realized  the 
futility  that  I  learned  on  the  McCarthy  Cam- 
paign In  Chicago,  where  a  lot  of  guys  I  was 
In  Vietnam  with  were  fighting  another  war. 


and  we  got  (tubbed  on  the  head.  We  never 
did  make  any  braid  for  the  Battle  of  Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

What  we  hope  to  aooompllsh  here  Is  many- 
pronged,  one  of  which  was  finally  a  visibility 
and  recognition  as  veterans  Involved  in  the 
antl  war  movement  It's  only  been  within 
the  past  less  than  a  year,  perhaps  beginning 
with  the  People's  Army  Jamboree  In  Port- 
land, Oregon  that  we  put  up  against  the 
American  Legion,  and  there  was  news  value 
there.  The  press  probably  had  to  swallow 
Its  not  wanting  to  Identify  veterans  in  the 
movement  because  there  was  a  story  of  vet- 
erans against  veterans.  And  so,  therefore, 
finaUy.  Irrevocably  the  participation  of  vet- 
erans In  the  antl  war  movement  in  such 
numbers  was  spread  out  across  the  country. 

And  then  directly  afterwards  was  Opera- 
tion Bah  from  Trenton.  New  Jersey  to  Vallej 
Forge,  Pennsylvania  where  the  organizers  ran 
into  the  same  proUem  that  General  Wash- 
ington did  200  years  ago,  where  the  city 
fathers  didn't  want  to  give  Mm  the  park. 
Except  we  didn't  rip  off  the  people  Uke 
Washington  did.  Because  we  did  finally  get 
the  park. 

Then  of  course  were  the  two  Investigations 
m  Washington  and  Detroit,  leading  up  to 
this  now.  Again,  we  thought — ^we  had  a  lot 
of  sympathy  locally.  We've  had  perhaps  a 
few  precedents  set,  one  of  which  was  a  Judge 
lambasting  a  legislative  body  oonoemlng 
Illegal  laws  that  the  Judiciary  has  to  follow- 
up  on,  has  to  enforce.  That  was  an  interest- 
ing concept. 

I  think  a  lot  of  men  here  learned  that  they 
are  free,  that  they  can  be  free  if  they  take 
those  freedoms  that  are  supposedly  guaran- 
teed them.  We  participated  in  some  civil  de- 
fense, as  you  are  aware,  this  week  on  a  low 
key  level,  but  on  a  level  that  we  term  to  be 
successful.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  after- 
noon at  the  meeting  I'm  going  to  propose  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  send  a 
letter  of  thank  you  to  the  Judiciary  and  to 
the  Executive  Branch  for  their  support,  be- 
cause they've  made  It  all  a  success. 

We  don't  stop  from  here.  I  can  see  where  we 
might  be  catered  to,  to  some  degree  to  make 
us  think  that  we  have  accomplished  some- 
thing so  that  we  go  home,  we  pat  otirselves  on 
the  back  and  think  we  have  done  nothing 
and  do  nothing  more.  But  this  really  Is  only 
the  opening  curtain.  After  three  long  years 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  be- 
ing In  existence,  and  I'm  one  of  the  first 
members,  this  la,  let's  say.  the  first  curtain 
finally.  We've  been  building  the  stage  for  a 
long,  long,  long  time.  And  now  we're  on 
stage  and  It's  not  going  to  stop. 

And  I  think  increasing  pressure  from  Viet- 
nam Veterans  both  In  and  out  of  the  military 
Is  going  to  Increase,  because  we've  heard  for 
years  what  people  have  said,  how  our  boys 
feel  about  such  things  and  what  their  morale 
Is  vrtthout  consulting  our  boys,  expecting 
them  to  return  as  Boy  Scouts  Instead  of  men 
who  have  killed,  and  who  have  killed  In  the 
name  of  one  thing  and  they  can  do  It  again 
In  the  tuime  of  another.  You're  not  playing 
with  Boy  Scouts  anymore.  This  Administra- 
tion Is  not.  We  are  tough. 

Now  what  we  do  with  this  toughness  de- 
pends. We're  on  all  spectrums  of  political 
Ideas,  from  men  who  believe  In  this  system, 
who  would  like  to  see  It  work,  who  are  at- 
tempting this  week  to  try  to  get  It  going,  men 
who  think  that  the  Administration  has  been 
of  good  will  and  that  they're  only  made  mis- 
takes and  that  they  only  need  to  have  those 
mistakes  pointed  out  to  them;  to  men  such 
as  me  who  do  not  believe  this  war  to  be  a 
mistake,  who  believe  it  to  actually  have  been 
policy  going  a  long  way  even  before  Diem. 
Because  my  involvement  in  the  war  past  the 
guilt  and  confessional  trips  I  went  through 
for  a  long  time,  I  did  a  lot  of  research,  Un- 
fortimately  I  did  It  belatedly. 
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But  rve  done  a  great  deal  of  reaearob.  And 
tlie  pattern  mazUfests  ItMlf.  llje  most  tm- 
portant  tbUxg  about  cniz  teetlmony  here  and 
the  teetlmony  tbst  vaa  given  In  the  past  is 
the  redundancy  of  It.  But  you've  got  i»en 
who  were  In  Vietnam  In  "Bl,  you've  got  men 
who  were  In  Vietnam  In  "71  and  all  thoae 
yean  In  between.  And  theytvaaytng  the««ne 
thing*.  All  thoee  yean.  aU  tboee  units  in  all 
of  those  places  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos  <nd 
Cambodia.  And  somehow  you  have  the  Mme 
picture. 

These  men  which  you  see  here  are  doing 
the  same  thing  all  these  yean.  It  becoibee 
almost  boring.  And  these  atrocities,  the  con- 
tempt for  the  Vietnamese.  Also,  one  point  I 
would  like  to  make  ooncernlng  the  pinas. 
That  is,  we  were  never  given  an  opportuillty 
nor  were  we  ever  encouraged  to  look  at  Vlet- 
name6  from  the  Vletnamsse  way  of  life,  the 
Vietnamese  civilizations,  Vietnamese  IdsbU, 
their  culture,  their  religion,  their  whole  out- 
look of  life  has  oever  been  presented  or  was 
aver  oonaldered  In  our  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam or  toward  us  even  in  the  field.  We  ivere 
never  encouraged — and  as  a  matter  of  iact 
I  wrote  several  stories.  They  were  alwtya 
rejected,  concerning  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves through  an  interpreter,  of  course.  Ky 
Vietnamese  was  quite  nil.  Tou  send  a  gen«rs- 
tion  over  not  understanding  the  language. 
They  don't  know  the  ciilture  either.  Cnly 
intelligence  agents  and  interpreters  for  intel- 
ligence purposes  are  allowed  to  leexn  the 
language.  You  Just  pick  up  what  you  can  in 
the  field. 

Those  stories  I  wrote  and  stories  ttiat 
friends  of  mine  wrote  concerning  Viet- 
namese— and  it  was  again  through  Lnter- 
pieten,  both  South  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can that  we  got  these  stories  and  these  points 
of  view  from  themselves  and  their  way  of 
life,  were  always  canceled  and  redllned.  We 
could  never  submit  thoee  stories.  We  sub- 
mitted them,  I  should  say,  but  they  ^«re 
never  accepted. 

So  in  other  words,  the  Vietnamese  were 
never  given  the  chance,  either  through  our 
organs  in  the  miUtary  who  dealt  with  tliem 
everybody  to  explain  themselves. 

Mr.  BiNCHAJc:  Thank  you  very  much.  The 
next  witness  is  WUllam  W.  Lenuner. 
wnxnuc  w.  temmtii 

Mr.  T»ww»»  My  name  u  William  W.  lam- 
inar. I  am  preeantly  on  active  duty.  VS.  afmy 
oat  of  Port  Banning,  Georgia. 

I  am  a  representative  of  not  only  the 
Arkansas  Delegation  fimcttonlng  with  the 
Georgia  Delegation  with  the  WAW;  I  also 
represent  113  memben  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from  Fort  Bennlng,  active  doty  and  one  de- 
pendent of  a  man  who's  In  Vietnam  right 
now. 

I  cant  feailbly  go  Into  war  actions  tibat 
I>a  been  Involved  in  by  nature  of  my  active 
duty  statxis.  However,  stnoe  this  U  a  beating 
on  eenaorahlp,  military  oensorahlp,  I  thought 
It  would  be  appropriate  to  oome  to  you  with 
what  I  have  here. 

118  of  us  last  Saturday  got  together  and 
Bignad  a  petition,  a  legal  petition  dlretted 
toward  our  memben  of  Oongreas.  And  It  was 
to  be  an  open  petition.  One  of  our  people 
stood  up,  a  PFC  Dave  Bloharrtwon  from  the 
Stldder  [phonetlo]  Brigade,  40Ch  Oomp*ny. 
Fort  Bennlng,  stood  up  and  read  publicly 
this  statement  which  reflects  the  sentiment. 
the  feelings  of  118  veterans  and  future  vet- 
enas.  people  who  are  on  levy  for  Vletttam 
right  now.  The  war  does  directly  oonoem  us. 
Bowever  we  feel  th«t  orlmaa  are  aotually  be- 
ing oommltted  against  us,  aa  they've  already 
bSMi  oommlttad  a<alnat  me.  We're  subjeot  to 
barraasment.  undue  harraannent  from  mili- 
tary Intalllgenoe  souroee.  from  our  local  com- 
mazxd  elements  simply  because  we  vttuld 
stand  up  and  voice  our  opinion  here.  PFC 
Rlcbardean  is  now  oonflned  to  Fort  Bennlng, 
Georgia  Indirectly  beoauae  of  this.  He  n)ade 


the  aUtement  that  this  was  to  be  brought  to 
Washln^rton  for  presentation  to  Oongrees. 

Bowever,  he  was  retained  at  Fort  Bennlng 
under  the  pretense  of  having  possessed  il- 
legal antl  war — underground,  if  you  win — 
literature.  GI  Press  Service,  various  GI  di- 
rected or  servicemen  directed  underground 
Uterature.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they 
detained  Mm. 

I  was  told  before  coming  up  here  that  li 
I  in  any  way  reflected  any  discredit  upon  the 
United  States  Army  or  made  any  statement 
detrimental  to  the  morale  of  our  people 
there,  which  is  about  as  Vow  as  it  11  get  right 
now,  that  I  would  be  sufTering  for  the  next 
three  months.  And  it  took  a  great  deal  of 
coiorage  for  118  men  to  sign  their  names  to 
this  petition.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage 
for  one  active  duty  member  to  come  up  here 
and  present  this. 

One  TTHtn  who  was  Involved  In  this  move- 
ment some  months  ago  received  a  permanent 
change  of  station.  He  was  sent  to  Korea  for 
his  actions  as  far  as  GI  rights  go.  He  was  ac- 
tively participating  in  programs  outside  the 
base  trying  to  get  information  to  the  QIs 
who  are  grossly  misinformed  as  to  their 
rights  under  the  VCiSJ.  and  apparently  the 
military  establishment  I  know  at  our  poet 
will  do  anything  that  they  can  to  see  that 
we  cant  distribute  Uterature  simply  Inform- 
ing them  of  their  rights,  even  If  it's  an  ab- 
straction directly  from  the  UCMJ  itself.  Re- 
cently we  submitted  a  letter  to  General  Or- 
wln  Talbot,  the  commanding  general  of  Fort 
Bennlng,  Georgia  asking  pennlsslon  for  dis- 
tribution of  GI  rights  pamphlets,  which  as 
I  said  are  extractions  directly  from  the  TTCMJ. 
It  was  ttirned  down  on  the  basis  that  no  one 
of  authority  had  actually  signed  their  names 
to  the  petition,  not  a  petition,  but  to  a  letter. 
It  was  declined. 

Okay,  the  statement  that  PFC  Richardson 
made  read — read,  rather  publicly  last  Satiir- 
day  la  completely  legal.  It  is  a  legal  petition 
to  Congress;  In  detaining  him  directly  w 
Indirectly  they  did  Interfere  with  an  ap- 
pointment with  Senator  Vance  Hartke.  his 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  he  feels  that  he 
was  done  an  Injustice  here  and  asked  me  to 
come  forth  before  some  group  of  people. 
And  I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  group 
of  people  right  here  to  come  before,  and 
let  this  fact  be  known. 

rve  been  Intimidated.  A  lot  of  us  have. 
I  was  threatened.  I  cant  be  sent  to  the  field 
on  operations.  I  cant  be  assigned  to  Viet- 
nam again.  Tve  been  there  twice  already.  I 
made  my  second  trip — I  was  In  Vietnam  twice 
last  year.  I  was  Medlvac  the  last  time  after 
32  days  because  they  dldnt  bother  to  look 
at  my  medical  records.  I  have  asthma.  That 
was  ignored  for  11  months  In  Vietnam  the 
first  time.  I  kept  going  to  them  trying  to  get 
a  profile  for  it.  I  was  denied  this.  32  days 
after  my  second  tour  was  Initiated  I  had 
to  be  Medlvaced  for  an  acute  bronchial 
asthma  attack.  I  think  this  qiuOlfies  me  to 
speak  as  a  Vietnam  veteran.  I  am  a  combat 
veteran. 

If  I  may,  ni  run  over  the  hlg^ights  of 
this  petition,  if  I  may,  to  assure  you  of  our 
feelings  here  and  what  we're  being  sup- 
pressed for,  for  presenting  to  you.  Okay.  In 
this  petition  presentation  before  you  we 
sound  one  collected  voice  directing  it  to- 
ward the  highest  office  available  for  our  pur- 
poses. 

We  who  have  fought  and  supported  and 
we  upon  whose  shoulden  the  burden  falls 
to  continue  the  war  cotne  to  you  In  confi- 
dence that  you  will  now  take  whatever  ac- 
tion may  be  neceaaarlly  to  right  a  decade 
of  wrongs. 

We  feel  that  any  hopes  of  a  military  victory 
In  Indochina  will  serve  otily  to  prolong  the 
system  of  fruitless  invasion  and  further 
killing  of  civilian  peculations  on  both 
sides.  The  pushing  of  South  Vietnam  forces 
across  one  b<»der  after  another  constitutes 


a  crime  both  against  the  country  whose  forces 
are  intimidated  by  their  actions  and  against 
the  ARVN  troope  who  are  wasted  In  eventual 
defeat. 

The  statement  by  the  GIs  simply  states; 
End  all  hostllltlee  Involving  Americans.  This 
Is  what  they're  asking,  not  Just  ground  ac- 
tions but  air  operations  as  well,  stating  that 
we  feel  that  as  long  as  America  supports 
such   actions   Americans  will   die   unjustly 

Article  2;  The  Nation  has  been  asked  to 
decide  whether  our  effort  over  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  Jxist  or  not.  Okay.  We  wont  go 
into  MeLai.  I  sat  in  on  the  MeLal  case  of 
Lieutenant  William  Galley  for  Ave  witnesses 
It  came  as  a  shock  to  me  to  find  that  they 
actually  convicted  him.  God  knows,  of 
murder. 

Okay,  the  statement  from  the  GIs  says  that 
there  can  be  no  differences  when  it  oomee 
to  wholesale  killing,  whether  it  be  point 
blank  In  the  case  of  MeLal  or  miles  high  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  bombing  of  the  North. 
We  are  Involved  In  wholesale  killing  and  these 
113  men  right  here  ask  that  this  petition 
be  brought  before  you,  asking  their  members 
of  Congress  to  do  something  to  stc^  It.  That's 
all  that  this  petition  states. 

Article  3:  The  crimes  against  the  Ameri- 
can youth.  If  a  man  chose  to  resist  the  draft 
on  grounds  that  the  nation  was  waging  an 
illegal  war  he  has  up  untU  now  been  branded 
a  traitor.  And  if  a  man  chose  to  flee  the 
service,  this  being  his  only  alternative  to 
going  to  the  war  be  opposed,  he  was  either 
exiled  or  Imprisoned;  rather  than  correcting 
only  the  wrongs  done  to  the  people  of  Indo- 
china please  move  to  right  the  wrongs  done 
to  thoee  who  are  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
In  America  to  live  in  exile  outside  our  bor- 
ders and  in  the  cells  of  Federal  prisons. 

We  do  hereby  call,  plead,  if  you  will  for 
action  leading  to  an  unconditional  declara- 
tion of  amnesty  for  all  war  reslstent  exiles 
and  prisoners  for  it  was  they  who  saw  years 
before  now  that  our  presence  in  Southeast 
Asia  would  lead  to  the  United  Stotes  being 
where  it  is  today,  and  the  effects  of  this 
conflict  and  the  anxiety  upon  this  gener- 
ation whose  cbcAce  of  war  and  persecution 
has  lead  to  a  torn  sense  of  moral  values.  We 
feel  that  it  will  be  felt  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century. 

Stating  their  position  as  far  as  war  re- 
sistors, having  no  hard  feelings,  as  it  Is,  to- 
ward those  people  who  chose  to  resist  the 
draft  and  refused  to  put  themselves  in  the 
same  positions  that  we  voluntarily  and  in- 
voluntarily put  ourselves  into. 

Okay,  Article  4  pertains  to  us.  And  us 
alone  at  Fort  Bennlng.  And  this  Is  the  right 
of  the  serviceman  to  dissent.  The  nation  Is 
divided  in  its  opinions  concerning  the  Indo- 
china War.  Since  we  are  In  Army  made  up  of 
memben  out  of  thB  same  population  there  are 
divisions  of  personal  opinion  among  the  mili- 
tary ranks.  But  because  we  are  the  ones  who 
must  go  Into  the  actual  battle  we  are  ex- 
pected to  be  m  support  of  the  war  and 
we're  not  supposed  to  speak  against  It  or  the 
system  and  the  attitudes  that  serve  to  per- 
petuate it. 

Antl  war  mall  can  be  seized  In  Vietnam. 
This  Is  a  fact.  But  It  is  being  seised  here  at 
home,  too.  And  those  anumg  us  who  would 
organize  ourselves  to  make  oxir  opinions 
known  are  persecuted. 

Imprisonment,  confinement  of  thoee  who 
would  speak  their  sentiments  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  the  taking  of  political 
prlsonen.  Under  the  excuse  of  fighting  Com- 
munlan  our  leaden  have  begun  to  vae  un- 
just tactics.  In  the  name  of  Justice  and  na- 
tional unity.  We  are  denied  the  same  rtfbti 
that  w«  are  told  that  we  are  fighting  for, 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  to  dlasa&t 
need  not  tear  down  the  nation  And  I  feel 
that  we've  seen  it  right  here  with  the  WAW 
demonrtrmtlon,  a  Tery,  »ary  oonstrue«ve 
demonstration.   And  this  U  In  mxpfctt  flc 
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WAW,  and  we  want  the  right  for  active  duty 
loembers  to  be  able  to  conduct  o\u«elves  in 
this  same  nmnner  without  being  unjustly 
persecuted,  simply  becaiuse  we  can  no  longer 
go  along  with  the  attitudes  that  have  been 
canylng  the  war — carrying  along  the  war, 
and  have  been  sending  us  to  the  war. 

The  people  who  woiild  reeist  the  war  are 
p«secuted.  The  ones  that  try  legally  to  get 
out  of  going,  those  with  legitimate  medical 
rights,  are  either  ignored  or  harassed  until 
Um  best  decision  that  they  can  make  is  to 
go  on  to  the  war,  and  God  knows,  get  out  of 
the  situation  under  which  they  are  subjected 
right  here  in  stateside  duty. 

Mr.  BiMOHAK.  Mr.  Lenuner,  could  you  wind 
it  up.  Tou  are  over  the  eight  minutes. 

Mr.  iMUMm.  Okay,  what  we're  asking  right 
now  is  that  something  be  done  to  help  the 
momben  of  the  active  duty  armed  foroea. 
those  that  are  members  or  vetovna  of  oom- 
bat  status  that  dont  want  to  be  coaobat  Ttt- 
erans  but  who  are  about  to  be,  those  who 
would  speak  out  against  the  war  be  allowed 
to,  as  is  their  right.  As  long  as  they  remain 
wttbm  their  rights  keeping  them  from  being 
persecuted.  And  their  sentiments  are  being 
silenced  forcibly.  We  are  not  even  allowed 
to  read  what  we  want  to. 

Underground  literature,  anti-war  literature 
has  been  declared  Illegal,  that  Is,  a  prolilbltad 
Item  on  our  post.  Our  post  alone.  I  cant 
speak  for  the  othere.  But  for  our  post  anti- 
war Utanture  is  supposedly  a  prohibited 
Item.  And  they're  being  eeized  illegally.  The 
people  who  would  stand  up  and  speak  out 
kgidnst  what  they  feel  Is  being  done  to  us 
era  being  persecuted  indirectly,  or  perhaps 
directly.  Just  like  I  had  a  number  of  people 
who  wanted  to  come  this  weekend  but  who 
are  now  confined  to  post,  simply  because  their 
lesden  knew  that  if  they  came  here  they'd 
participate  In  something  like  this,  and  for 
real  fear  of  reflecting  discredit  on  MuAi  In- 
dividual unit.  And  because  some  captain  was 
afraid  that  some  oolonel  would  Jtimp  on  his 
baok.  And  because  one  of  his  privates  par- 
tldpated  in  an  anti-war  demonstration  these 
people  were  kept  from  oomlng  here,  from  see* 
ing  their  Congressmen,  their  Senatore,  and 
from  participating  in  a  totally  legal  method 
of  dissent. 

My  Justification  for  being  here  was  to  de- 
liver this  petition.  And  if  1  may,  Td  Uke  to 
present  it  to  you  right  now,  and  my  mission 
U  aco(MnpIiahed.  f  ApplauMJ. 

Mr.  FiNDLZT.  Mr.  Lemmer,  could  you  come 
back  to  the  witness  table  for  a  moment, 
please? 

Mr.  Lemmer,  do  you  feel  that  you  are  in 
violation  of  Government  regulations  in  be- 
ing here  today? 

Mr.  T.»ww,.  No,  sir.  I  do  not.  Otherwise 
they  wouldnt  bava  given  me  leave  to  oome. 

Mr.  FnfDLXT.  That  was  my  next  qucBtloo. 
In  view  ot  the  action  taken  to  keep  othen 
away,  why  do  you  suppose  they  permitted 
you  to  oome? 

Mr.  Lucioa.  Okay,  raoently  it  came  to 
light  my  Involvement  with  the  Underground 
01  Rights  Movement.  For  Instance,  they  went 
to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  find  out  something  that 
\t  they  had  oome  to  me  as  such  and  aaked 
me  I  would  have  told  them  anyway.  It's 
ooD^tletely  legal. 

I  do  a  number  of  contributing  pieces  of 
artwork  fw  an  underground  press  which 
cant  be  legaUy  prohibited.  That  action  right 
there  la  legal.  Mass  distribution  of  under- 
groimd  literature,  satl  war  literature  on  a 
mlUtary  installation  can  be. 

Okay,  I  was  told  that  I  was  pinned  to  the 
wall  by  miUtary  Intelligence.  I  myself  have 
bean  told  that  I  am  under  surveillance, 
wblOh  I  resent  simply  because  I  draw  for 
the  underground  press.  Well  this  Is  fine. 
Okay,  my  action  here  was  to  give  me  In  my 
opinion  enough  rope  to  hang  myself,  to  see 
what  rd  actually  do,  if  they  could  get  me 
In  a  dvll  disturbance  case  turned  over  to 
military  authorities,  arrested,  as  It  were,  by 


civUlon  authorltlee  and  perhaps  lead  to  ac- 
tion toward  my  discharge. 

When  I  go  back  I'm  going  to  receive  some 
type  of  haraasment.  I  know,  from  my  pres- 
ence here.  I  expect  It.  Other  people  got  the 
harassment  simply  beoause  they  dldnt  make 
their  feelings  known  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  FntDLXT.  Mr.  Lemmer,  the  petition  that 
you  presented  to  us  contains  a  good  many 
names.  I  feel  a  little  bit  hesitant  about  pub- 
Udzing  that  list  of  namee  without  some 
positive  assurance  that  these  men  knew  that 
this  would  be  made  public. 

Mr.  i^f^m  Okay,  it  was  announned  pub- 
licly the  same  time  this  petition  was  read. 
It  was  read  aloud  last  Saturday  at  a  peace 
rally  which  was  organised  by  our  people  for 
the  purpose — okay,  we  told  them  before  they 
even  signed  It  that  this  was  going  to  Wash- 
ington, and  If  you  wanted  your  voice  known. 
If  you  wanted  It  beard  please  put  yotir  name 
on  here.  It  is  a  legal  petition.  And  we  made 
It  known  to  them  that  It  would  be  oom- 
lng on  to  Washington  and  that  it  would  be 
made  kiK>wn  publicly  here.  And  it  is  In  this 
understanding  that  these  people  signed  their 
names  and  asked  us.  Please,  get  it  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  In  terms  of  war  policy  your 
main  criticism  Is  that  we  aren't  getting  out 
fast  enough.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Lxif  MXK.  That  is  one  of  the  complaints. 

Mr.  BxNOHAM.  What  would  be  the  other 
couple  or  three? 

Mr.  TiSMHTBK.  Okay,  for  one,  we're  commit- 
ting crimes  over  there.  MeLal.  okay,  that 
ri^t  there  was  an  admlaaion  that  crimes 
have  been  committed,  one  at  least.  As  a 
veteran  I  know  and  a  number  of  other  people 
know,  people  whose  names  are  on  that  peti- 
tion right  there,  know  from  first  hand  ex- 
perience, from  actually  committing  said 
crimes — and  I  cant  go  Into  it  any  farther 
than  that.  Once  you're  out  now  the  Supreme 
Court  says  well,  fine,  you  can't  be  fined  for 
something  you  did  then.  Beautiful,  I'm  not 
out  that  so  I'm  not  going  to  say  a  wMd. 

Crimes  have  been  committed.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  we  object  to.  Another  thing  we 
object  to  is  what  is  being  done  to  the  Ameri- 
can youth,  the  anxiety  that's  placed  upon  a 
man  as  to  whetjier  he  should  perhaps  go  to 
college  or  whether  perhaps  he  should  not, 
forget  about  it,  Just  go  on  into  the  military, 
take  his  chances.  If  he's  opposed  to  the  war 
and  you  cant  be  opposed  to  one  war,  by 
law,  you've  got  to  be  oppoeed  to  all  of  them 
now.  You  can't  Just  pick  the  Vietiuun  War. 

Okay,  a  lot  of  people  would  love  to  serve 
their  country,  but  not  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
A  lot  of  us,  I  myself  when  I  first  came  into 
the  Army  I  was  very  very  conscientious.  I 
couldn't  fixid  an  actual  motive  for  dissenting 
against  the  war  as  a  civilian,  and  refusing 
the  draft  or  induction  of  any  type.  And  be- 
cause I  couldn't  form  an  opinion  and  I  knsw 
I  should  I  bad  to  get  first  hand  Infonnation. 

And  so  I  thought  I  owed  it  to  somebody  to 
go  and  see.  I  turned  down  an  OOS  class  date. 
I  rather  violently  turned  it  down,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  They  were  going  to  make  me  go  any- 
way, before  I  changed  things.  But  I  didn't 
want  to  see  It  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  olB- 
cer.  I  wanted  to  see  It  from  the  viewpoint  ot 
a  private,  and  11  Bravo,  a  light  weapons  In- 
fantryman, the  man  whose  responsibility  It 
was  to  look  Into  the  eye  of  the  enemy,  pull 
the  trigger,  kUl  the  man,  get  mud  all  over 
him.  In  the  Jungles,  the  paddles.  I've  H««n  In 
both.  Get  himself  dirtied,  get  mud  on  bis 
hands.  Because  this  is  the  man  right  here 
above  all  other  people,  this  is  the  man,  what 
we  oall  the  boonie  rat.  the  light  weapons 
Infantryman  has  more  quallflcation  to  speak 
against  the  war  If  be  feels  like  It  than  any 
other  man  there  can  be  In  the  war. 

(Applause] 

Mr.  BiKGBAJC.  Mr.  Lemmer,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  you  on  your  courage  in  coming 
here  and  as  far  as  I'm  oonoemed  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  anything  I  can  to  see  that  you're 


not  arrested.  We  will  put  this  statemant  In 
the  Beoord,  Congressional  Record,  aoosptlng 
your  aaeurance,  that  this  is  a  petlUon  to  the 
Oongreas  and  that  the  people  who  signed  It 
presumably  knew  what  they  were  dalng. 

You're  a  draftee,  Mr.  Lemmer? 

Mr.  LxMKxa.  No,  sir.  I  enlisted.  Three 
yean  Ml,  I  went  through  a  porUon  of  Special 
Ftoroes  Training.  When  they  found  out  I 
was  about  to  try  and  received  a  legitimate 
medical  discharge,  they  offered  me  a  dis- 
charge on  the  grounds  of  psychiatric  dis- 
ability for  some  ungodly  reason  I  never  found 
out.  And  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  get  out 
that  they  would  get  me  out.  I  turned  it  down. 
They  said,  where  would  you  Uks  to  be  re- 
assigned? And  I  said  Vietnam.  In  three  days 
I  had  ordera  for  Vietnam.  I  had  a  16  day 
leave  before  I  went  to  my  first  tour. 

Mr.  BKiraBAic.  And  you  ware  sent  back 
th«re  a  asoood  time? 

Mr.  Lnocn.  I  was  sent  to  ttie  8Snd  Air- 
borne Division  after  my  return  from  Viet- 
nam the  first  time.  We  were  terribly  under- 
staffed as  far  as  TONB  strength,  that  is  the 
standard  strength  that's  supposed  to  be 
maintained  In  an  Infantry  unit. 

AU  of  a  sudden,  and  I  could  go  further 
Into  what  I  believe  was  behind  this  big  levy, 
that  is,  this  big  withdrawal  from  tbs  states 
and  putting  all  tbess  people — ws  bad  SWXI 
men  from  the  B2nd  Alrboms  Division  alone. 
Within  one  month  then  was  a  series  of  tbrss 
levies  sent  to  Vietnam,  during  ths  montbs 
of  July  and  August  of  1070.  We  were  told, 
however,  that  we  wouldnt  be  spending  a  foU 
12  month  tours.  We  were  going  to  spend  10 
month  toun. 

Mr.  BtNORAM.  Were  all  these  men  going 
back  for  the  second  time? 

Mr.  TaifOTs.  I — a  lot  of  us.  Ons  man  in 
particular,  a  man  named  Private  Hennlng, 
he  came  back  from  Vietnam  an  XI,  received 
orden  for  Vietnam,  unsolicited  orders.  He 
didn't  even  request  It.  Bight  days  after  being 
In  the  replacement  station  of  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Station,  he  received  orden  to  go  back 
to  the  Vietnamese  War.  And  when  we  got 
to  Cameron  Bay,  which  is  the  inoomlx^  sta- 
tion there,  the  dispersal  station,  raplaoe- 
ment.  If  you  wlU,  they  wired  Long  Blnh  as 
to  this  man's  status.  They  were  going  to  send 
him  to  a  \mlt  known  as  tbe  6th  Meek,  up  on 
the  DMZ.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  his  old 
unit  which  was  my  same  unit,  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade.  They  told  him  that  even 
though  he  was  a  second  tour  personnel  he 
was  on  levy:  therefore  he  did  not  have  any 
choice  in  the  matter  of  where  he  was  going  to 
be  reasalgned.  That  they  would  assign  him 
where  they  felt  that  he  was  needed  most. 

He  presented  tbe  fact  that  he  was  m  Fort 
Bragg  elgbt  days  before  bs  was  given  orders 
to  come  back.  Ibunedlately  they  wired  Ijong 
anh.  and  Long  Blnh  came  beek  with  an 
ITT  or  a  teletype  meaaage  saying.  Send  ttae 
man  where  he  wante  to  go  and  for  God's 
sake,  keep  him  quiet.  Just  get  blm  there  and 
keep  him  quiet.  They  sent  him  wbere  be 
wanted  to  go  but  they  didn't  keep  blm  quiet. 
He  did  manage  to  get  a  lettor  off  to  bis 
OongresBznan. 

Mr.  FsnuxT.  How  much  Icctger  do  you  have 
to  serve? 

Mr.  I^MTuxa.  I  have  tbree  months.  Sir. 

Mr.  PDn>LKT.  Do  you  happen  to  now  know 
who  your  Congreesman  is  In  Arkansas? 

Mr.  IiKMifSB,  Yes,  sir.  It's  J.  Paul  Hammsr- 
BChmldt.  I  contacted  him  when  I  had  a  re- 
assignment problem  this  last  time  In  Came- 
ron Bay.  I  contacted  him.  I  wasnt  In  time. 
however.  I  was  forced  to  go  on  to  my  next 
unit  where  I  spent  ten  units  before  I  was 
Medlvaoed. 

Mr.  PtmucT.  Mr.  Lemmer,  when  you  get 
back  to  Fort  Bennlng,  would  you  pleaee  paes 
the  word  that  you  have  preeented  the  peti- 
tion end  tiiat  the  Intention  Is  to  piece  it  In 
tbe  Oongreaslonal  Record.  And  do  yoiu-  best 
to  get  tbe  WOTd  to  aU  of  those  who  signed 
It.  so  that   U   any  of   tbam   bave  eecond 
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tbougbtA  and  don't  want  their  name  In  tl^e 
Record  they  can  get  In  touch  with  ISi.  Bing- 
ham's offlce  and  get  their  names  off.  T 

I  wocry  about  the  poselbUlty  that  some  toi 
these  m«n  really  may  not  want  that  pub- 
licity. ' 

Mr.  LucMrB.  Sir,  III  do  my  beet.  And  I.  li 
I'm  not  able  to  go  through  the  Army's  PBO 
system  to  do  it,  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it 
b«caaae  I  feel  that  our  underground  ne'^s 
publication  gets  a  wider  puWlcatlon  or  clj- 
culatlon  anyway.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Ajyplauae]. 

Mr.  FnroLKT.  Okay.  Mr.  Bingham.  I  beliete 
we  have  four  remaining.  And  that  will  con- 
clude our  list  of  wltneesee.  The  next  one  dfi 
the  list  Is  Alex  Prim. 

*r»T  PRUC 

Mr.  Pane.  My  name  U  Alex  Prim.  I  U^e 
In  St.  Louis.  Mlseoiirl.  I  was  drafted  In  Sep- 
tember, 1967  and  I  went  to  Vietnam  In  the 
end  of  September,  1968.  I  was  released  fro«a 
serrloe  In  June,  1069. 

In  Vietnam  I  served  with  the  flrst  logistic^ 
command  with  Headquarters  at  the  Inf  ornu|- 
tlon  offlce.  I  first  was  assigned  after  arrlvlx|g 
In  Vietnam  as  a  rewrite  man  In  the  Informa- 
tion OOce. 

I  then  became  a  regional  correspondent, 
and  traveled  around  Vietnam  as  a  oorrs- 
spondent  covering  a  variety  of  storlea. 

After  this  I  became  editor  at  our  newt- 
paper.  My  testimony  concerns  the  changing 
at  news  and  the  ineffectlveneea  of  the  mili- 
tary Information  policies  of  assisting  Ameri- 
can cltlaens  In  understanding  what  Vletna^i 
Is  like  for  military  people  assigned  there,  anfl 
what  the  war  is,  as  such.  I  think  most  of  ub 
who  have  been  to  Vietnam,  one  reason  th^t 
we  are  here  today  la  because  our  fellow  clt{- 
zeou  have  a  very  slight  Idea  of  what  the  war 
la  like.  Most  of  the  elvllUns  dont  real  las 
that  the  Vietnamese  regard  the  Americans  ae 
forming  an  army  of  occupation.  They  do  not 
see  us  there  as  assisting  them. 

X  can  give  an  example  which  has  bee^ 
given  before,  but  111  make  It  brief  thlk 
time.  It's  In  the  Congressional  Reoord  for 
the  Winter  Soldier  OongreaBional  Investlga^ 
tion.  But  It's  the  only  Incident  that  I  hav^ 
to  relate  that  can  get  In  across  deeply.  Itt 
the  only  Incident  that  I  have  to  relate  be» 
cause  most  at  the  news  that  I  had  to  report 
oo    was   of    a    trivial    non    news    nature. 

There  Just  wasnt  much  news.  Our  offict 
covered  suoh  things  as  reporting  on  th# 
amount  of  turkey  that  would  be  served  la 
Vietnam  on  Thanksgiving  Day  or  Christmas. 
We  also  gave — sent  out  a  special  team  t^ 
cover  the  Bob  Hope  Show.  We  also  covered 
the  arrtTal  of  a  Christmas  ship  at  Oameroa 
Ba^.  These  were  major  projects  that  wer4 
covered.  And  I  did  hear  stmlee  of  how  thi 
logistics  were  in  a  real  anaffoo,  how  ther^ 
were  supplies  coming  to  Vietnam  that  would 
sit  in  warehouses  for  months  and  then  b4 
returned  back  to  the  United  States  beca\ia4 
no  one  knew  what  they  were  there  for.      ' 

But  I  knew  nothing  about  this.  These  wer^ 
Just  rumors.  And  Vietnam  Is  such  a  largf 
operation  that  no  one  man,  especially  an  en^ 
listed  man  like  myself,  can  really  see  tb^ 
whole  picture.  And  that's  why  investlgstlonj 
such  as  this  are  so  Important,  because  each 
man  can  say  what  he  did  and  what  he  saw, 
and  then  perhaps  someday  the  whole  plc-< 
ture  can  be  ttAA  by  each  parson  having  his 
say. 

This  one  story  Td  like  to  relate  came  to  oue 
headquarters  from  the  Qulnyan  [  phonetic  | 
support  command.  It  was  a  story  that  WM 
written  by  a  military  correspondent  ther« 
about  a  pipe  line  repair  team  that  was  re-J 
pairing  pipe  linee  that  would  carry  oil  traax 
the  coast  to  air  bases  further  inland. 

These  p<pe  lines  were  constantly  being  hit. 
b«mg  sabotaged  by  the  Vletcong.  Also  Viet- 
namese women  would  take  apart  the  plp« 
lines.  I  gather  they  were  sort  of  portable  light 
pipe  lines.  Tbey  would  take  them  apart  and 


take  the  oil.  So  when  this  pipe  line  repair 
team  would  be  called  out  to  investigate  a 
reported  break,  they  didn't  know  if  they'd 
be  running  into  an  enemy,  or  they  might 
Just  be  finding  some  Vietnamese  women 
Uklng  a  little  oil  to  cook  with. 

They  had  suffered  quite  a  few  casualties, 
and  It  had  also  been  a  highly  decorated  unit 
which  is  unusual  in  that  district.  I  was  given 
the  story.  It  was  about  seven  or  eight  pages 
long  and  I  was  told  to  cut  It  down.  I  re- 
worded it  making  the  lead  deal  with  the 
number  of  decorations  that  these  men  had 
won.  And  also  mentioning  that  there  had 
been  men  killed  and  wounded.  I  turned  the 
story  in  after  I  rewrote  It  to  my  Informa- 
tion officer,  a  lieutenant.  He  gave  It  bock  to 
me  and  said,  Delete  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  men  killed  and  wounded  and  delete 
the  fact  of  their  decorations  they've  won.  He 
wanted  the  article  to  sound  like  the  men  had 
no  troubles  doing  their  Job. 

I  said  I  felt — I  persisted.  I  felt  it  was  Im- 
portant that  these  decorations  be  mentioned 
at  least.  I  could  understand  why  the  military 
would  not  want  the  casualties   mentioned. 
It's  bad  publicity  even  though  it  is  the  truth. 
He  agreed  and  he  let  me  put  the  fact  about 
the  medals  won  in  the  story  and  It  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  article.  It  was  pubUshed 
In  our  unit  newspaper. 
This  Is  the  end  of  my  testimony. 
Mr.    Bingham.    Are   you   Alexander   Prim, 
Junior? 
Mr.  Paul.  The  fo\u-th.  Sir. 
Mr.  BiKOHAM.  I  believe  your  father  and  I 
were  classmates.  I  have  no  questions  to  ask, 
but  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  coming 
today  and  giving  us  this  Information. 

Mr.  FUTOLKT.  Mr.  Prim,  as  a  result  of  our 
earUer  conversation  I  luxow  that  you  are  the 
coordinator  for  lUinais  and  Missouri.  One 
thing  that  troubles  me — and  I  know  It  places 
you  in  a  difDcult  poslticm  of  being  introspec- 
tive about  this — iB  the  possibility  that  the 
veterans  here  In  Washington  this  week  are 
really  not  giving  President  Nixon  credit  for 
what  he  has  accomplished.  Would  you  exam- 
ine that?  Do  you  really  think  the  veterans  are 
giving  him  the  credit  he  deserves,  in  light  of 
the  troop  reductions  which  have  taken  place? 
Mr.  PsiM.  I  think  we're  all  glad  that  the 
President  has  started  to  reduce  the  number 
of  troops.  I  think  if  there  were  no  reductions 
we  wouldn't  be  here.  I  mean,  there  would  be 
much  more  violent  confrontations  taking 
place.  I  think  most  of  us,  we  are  glad  that 
they're  taking  place;  but  we  feel  that  the 
President  has  not  been  making  a  basic  change 
in  policy.  Like  one  man  testified  here,  there 
is — what  is  happening  now  in  Vietnam  is  not 
a  Vletnamlzatlon  but  an  Americanization. 

We  are  Just  changing  the  color  of  the 
corpses.  There  is  no  basic  change  in  policy 
The  bombing  is  still  continuing  at  a  similar 
rate  or  perhape  even  a  higher  rate.  So  we 
feel  that  while  a  slight  change  has  taken 
place,  the  basic  policy  has  not  been  changed. 
And  the  basic  policy,  we  feel,  has  been  that 
we  have  to  support  a  non  Commiulst  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  Indochina  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  us  who  have  been  to  Vietnam  have 
seen  that  the  Vietnamese  do  not  want  us  In 
their  country,  and  we've  seen  that  the  war — 
and  this  Is  hard  to  document — but  the  war 
Is  a  civil  war.  It's  not  a  war  where  the  Vlet- 
nameee,  or  where  the  enemy — what  we've 
seen — has  any  desire  to  come  over  to  this 
country  and  take  oiver  mb  We  have  seen  that 
this  Idea  that  we're  fighting  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause soon  well  be  fighting  on  the  shores  of 
California.  This  Idea  Is  not  true  at  all.  The 
Vietnamese  Just  want  us  out  of  there,  and  we 
had  this  feeling  every  day,  because  the  aver- 
age Vietnamese  people  hate  us.  "niey  do  not 
want  us  in  their  coimtry.  If  they  wanted  us 
there  the  war  would  be  over  in  several  months 
because  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
would  have  none  of  the  support  of  the  aver- 
age clvlUan. 


But  now  they  obviously  do  and  that's  why 
they've  been  able  to  persist  for  so  many  years 
against  the  might  of  our  military. 

Mr.  PiNDLET.  Do  you  have  any  way  to  know 
the  extent  to  which  your  attitude  refiacta 
that  of  the  Vietnam  veterans?  Have  you  taken 
a  poll,  or  are  you  engaged  in  it?  Can  you  give 
us  a  progress  report  on  any  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  really  determine  the  attitude 
of  Vietnam  veterans? 

Mr.  Prim.  That's  very  hard  to  do.  I've  been 
spending  most  of  my  days  for  the  past  five  or 
six  months — well,  the  last  three  months- 
working  with  Vietnam  veterans  and  trying  to 
get  them  organized  to  come  here  to  Wash- 
ington, and  trying  to  get  them  organized  to 
work  in  their  own  homes  to  end  the  war. 

I  have  ran  Into  Vietnam  veterans  who  do 
think  that  the  war  Is  a  good  thing.  Most  of 
them  feel — those  who  feel  the  war  is  a  good 
thing,  they  feel  that  we're  helping  the  people. 
This  is  their  opinion,  and  it's  very  definitely 
in  the  minority. 

Most  Vietnam  veterans  cannot  be  orga- 
nized. It's  hard  to  find  them.  They  come  back 
and  they  do  not  want  to  Join  a  veterans  orga- 
nization such  as  ours.  I  assiune  they  do  not 
want  to  Join  the  American  Legion  or  any 
other  veterans  organization.  They  want  to 
get  back  to  normal  life  and  try  to  forget 
about  what  they've  done.  They  want  to  for- 
get about  the  military;  they  want  to  forget 
about  Vietnam.  They  want  to  get  this  experi- 
ence out  of  their  minds  and  they  want  to  go 
back  to  their  Jobs,  their  wives,  their  families, 
school,  and  they  don't  want  any  more  to  do 
with  this.  And  they'd  Just  as  soon  forget 
about  It. 

There  are  thoee  of  us  here  who  do  feel  that 
we  have  a  responslbUity  to  continue  being 
active  with  the  mlUtary  in  the  sense  of  not 
being  In  the  military,  but  serving  our  coun- 
try to  tell  our  fellow  coimtrymen  that  what 
we're  doing  in  Vietnam  Is  wrong.  We  feel 
what  we're  doing  Is  patriotic  coming  here. 
And  most  veterans  do  agree  with  this  and 
would  agree  with  what  we're  saying  here. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  are 
against  the  war,  but  they're  Just  too  involved 
to  be  active. 

There's  also  another  thing  that's  taken 
place  with  Vietnam  veterans. 

They've  been  dehumanized  in  a  way,  and 
this  Is  a  frightening  thing  that's  hard  to  ex- 
plam.  They  do  not  feel  like  full  people  In 
certain  ways.  They're  lost  and  they're  con- 
fused. Many  of  them  dont  understand  what 
they  went  through  this  for  in  the  first  place. 
It  was  never  explained  to  them  and  they're 
at  a  loss  to  get  adjusted  to  a  society  which 
says  one  thing  about  Vietnam  but  which 
they  know  to  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  PnniLXT.  I  wish  that  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people  on  the  veterans  visit  to 
Washington  this  week  could  be  formed  on 
the  basis  of  what  has  been  presented  here 
today,  and  particularly  on  the  very  good 
testimony  which  you've  presented,  instead 
of  the  odd  bits  of  disturbance,  harrassment. 
violence  and  arrests  that  have  occurred  else- 
where. 
Thank  you. 
[Applause], 

Mr.  BnroHAM.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  Robert  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

aoBxrr  M'LATTeRUM 
Mr.  McIiAUGKUN.  My  name  Is  Robert  Mc- 
Laughlin. I'm  from  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut.  I  was  a  staff  sergeant  in  the  United 
States  Army.  I  served  two  tours  in  Vietnam 
in  the  74th  LRP  ITSrd  Airborne  Division.  I 
have  a  total  of  eight  years  in  military  service. 
Mr.  PcfSLXT.  What  does  LRP  mean? 
Mr.  McLATTOHUir.  Long  range  patrol. 
I  couldnt  possibly  talk  about  all  that  I 
saw  or  did.  Fm  going  to  talk  about  what  I 
did  on  my  second  tour  between  May  of  '68 
and  November  of  '68. 

I  returned  to  the  173rd  Airborne  Division 
m  Vln  Dim  [phonetic]  Province  to  LZ 
English,  which  Is  the  provincial  Capitol  of 
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Bonson  [phonetic].  In  the  provincial  capltol 
there  is  an  ARVN  prison  which  is  run  by  the 
Vietnamese.  I  witnessed  Vietnamese  prison- 
ers, suspect,  that  were  forced  to  work  filling 
sandbags  by  the  ARVN  soldiers.  This  is 
against  the  Convention,  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tion. 

I  became  aware  working  with  the  MI  at- 
tachment that  any  Vietnamese  could  be  held 
suspect  for  up  to  two  years  without  a  trial. 
While  I  was  there  there  were  two  insurrec- 
tions In  the  prison  camp  in  which  the  Viet- 
namese aergeant-major  was  killed. 

I  also  was  there  when  the  Vletcong  tried 
to'  ftee  these  prisoners  from  this  camp.  The 
camp  was  run  by  military  personnel.  If  I  can 
digress  further  on  interrogations  that  I  per- 
formed on  various  people.  The  important 
thing  Is  that  on  August  13  I  led  a  raid  on  a 
LRX  prison  camp  called  Hoyan — HOIAN,  the 
local  prison  camp.  This  camp  was  approxi- 
mately 2.5  Idlometers  from  the  American  and 
Vietnamese  prison  camp. 

Unlike  the  American  Vietnamese  prison 
camp,  it  Was  in  an  unexposed  ravine  with 
ample  cover  from  the  sun  and  ample  water. 
There  was  no  exterior  security.  There  were 
six  guards  in  the  camp.  In  the  raid  I  led 
between  three  and  thirty  clvllitms  were 
kined. 

We  did  not  capture  any  of  the  prisoners 
The  mission  that  I  was  g^ven  was  that  there 
were  four  Americans  in  a  cage  In  the  Tiger 
Mountains.  I  wasn't  given  the  location.  In 
the  procees  of  the  raid  we  walked  Into  the 
oamp  In  which  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
Vietnamese  men  and  women. 

Because  of  the  information  given  me  that 
there  were  only  Americans  in  the  cage  I 
presumed  that  the  camp  that  I  had  walked 
into  was  in  fact  a  hospital.  I  thereby  called 
artillery  on  what  I  thought  was  a  hospital. 

Two  days  later  after  wandering  through — 
oh.  excuse  me.  On  the  way  out  of  the  camp 
I  ordered  by  assistant  team  leader  to  knife 
a  man  who  was  in  a  hooch  for  fear  that  he 
would  see  us  and  shoot  us.  Two  days  later 
after  wandering  through  The  Tiger  Moun- 
tains it  became  obvious  to  me  that  that  was 
the  camp.  I  returned  to  the  camp  and  in 
fact  found  that  it  was  a  camp  and  I  have  a 
photograph  of  the  camp.  Would  you  like  to 
see  them? 

What  I'd  like  to  talk  about  Is  the  parallel 
between  the  American  Saigon  camp  and  this 
particular  camp.  Two  days  after  I  returned 
from  the  patrol  I  asked  the  S2  Officer,  Major 
Stand  III,  If  he  had  debriefed  the  documents 
that  I  had  brought  out  from  the  caimp?  He 
said  no,  and  he  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  de- 
brief the  documents  myself.  I  took  my  inter- 
preter. Corporal  Tow,  went  to  the  detach- 
ment and  with  another  Interpreter  debriefed 
the  documents  as  much  as  I  could.  I  spent 
one  whole  day  doing  so.  In  the  process  of  de- 
briefing the  documents  It  became  evident 
to  me  that  the  camp  was  run  by  a  political 
cadre  and  not  as  in  the  American  and  Sal* 
gon  camps,  by  military  personnel. 

The  plant  was  In  a  gum  trse  plantation. 
According  to  the  documents  prisoners  were 
required  to  work  in  the  morning  to  collect 
gum  from  the  trees  to  support  the  camp.  In 
the  af  ternoou  and  evening  tbey  were  required 
political  education. 

On  many  of  the  trees  and  buildings  there 
were  scrolls  of  the  11  Rules  of  Ho  Tan 
{phonetic]  prison  camp;  none  of  these  rules 
were  not  within  the  keeping  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  The  strictest  rule  that  I  found 
was  "In  the  presence  of  a  guard  prisoners  in 
a  group  must  squat  while  being  spoken  to." 
Squatting  Is  a  typical  Vietnamese  custom. 
Tbey  don't  use  chairs. 

Another  Interesting  thing  I  found  out 
fcbout  the  camp  through  these  documents 
was  that  the  majority  of  38  men,  25  women 
•nd  4  Americana  that  were  in  the  camp  or 
liad  been  in  the  camp,  they  were  in  the  camp 
M  one  time.  There  were  hundreds  that  had 
bm  In  the  oMap.  Most  ot  the  Vietnamese 


men  were  draftees  who  had  submitted  to  the 
draft.  The  women  were  wives  of  the  draftees 
who  had  submitted  to  the  draft  and  then 
had  been  placed  In  another  camp,  another 
location. 

These  people  were  treated  very  well.  I 
have  to  draw  a  parallel  here  because  that 
sounds  BO  harsh.  In  the  American  Saigon 
camps  entire  families  are  held  suspect,  can 
be  held  suspect  and  put  into  the  camp  for 
two  years.  This  means  men,  women  and 
children. 

In  the  NFL  camps  only  one  person  from 
a  family  Is  required  to  be  in  the  camp  at 
one  time.  Not  only  that.  If  they  rotate  on 
either  weekly,  monthly  or  quarterly  basis 
other  people  in  the  family  so  it  does  not 
disturb  the  family  of  the  farmer. 

People  on  the  average  spent  six  months  in 
the  camip  at  which  time  they  usually  Joined 
the  NLF.  In  the  process  of  debriefing  these 
doctunents  it  became  evident  to  me  that  the 
NLF — exciise  me.  III  have  to  talk  about  the 
.American — there's  .a  great  amount  of  docu- 
ments that  I  did  and  I  cant  do  It  all  from 
memory. 

I  was  told  by  the  82,  Major  Stang,  that 
there  were  four  Americans,  two  of  which  had 
surrendered,  two  with  the  NLF.  I  was  given 
a  description  of  the  Americans,  of  two  of 
the  Americans.  One  was  a  tall  blond  and 
the  other  one  was  a  short  black  man.  In 
debriefing  the  documents  and  through  the 
Intelligence  that  was  available  to  me,  I  be- 
came aware  that  the  nivse  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  people  In  the  camp  not  only 
kept  medical  records  of  their  medical  health 
but  she  also  kept  aaiae  psychological  evi- 
dence on  their  mental  health. 

I'm  afraid  111  have  to  open  It  up  for 
questions. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Will  you  summariae  for  us 
the  significance  you  see  In  all  this? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  significance  is  ob- 
vious. The  pe<^le  of  Bon  Son  [phonetic] 
which  is  the  provtnldal  capltol  of  Bin  Dim 
(phonetic]  Province  are  aware  that  they  can 
receive  better  treatment  in  the  NLF  prison 
camps  than  they  can  In  the  American  Sai- 
gon prison  camps.  Not  only  that,  the  Sai- 
gon unit  that's  In  Bon  Son  is  from  another 
area  of  Vietnam,  and  the  name  of  that  tinlt 
is  Kak  Tin  [phonetic]  which  means  Oo 
North. 

In  the  province  these  people  are  very  hoe- 
tile  to  this  unit,  and  to  the  American  Saglon 
prison  camp  in  Bon  Ton. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  wasnt  clear  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  you  moved  in  on  this 
camp.  Tou  said  that  one  time  you  called  In 
artillery? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bingham.  And  then  what  actually 
happened?  Was  the  oamp  evacuated 

Mr.  McLAtrGHi.iN.  No,  sir.  It's  very  con- 
fusing. We  walked  Into  the  camp  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on,  I  think,  August  13. 

Mr.  Bingham.  How  many  of  you  were 
there? 

tSi.  McL*uoRi.iN.  Six. 

The  people  in  the  oamp  saw  us  and  we 
pulled  back. 

We  knifed  the  prisoner  who  later  t\irned 
out  to  be  a  prisoner,  because  I  took  his  ID 
card  and  compttred  It  to  documents  I  got  out 
of  the  camp.  The  man  that  knifed  him — and 
I  won't  reveal  his  name — later  committed 
suicide. 

I  reported  the  camps  as  80,  40  Vletcong 
which  I  believed  to  be  a  hospital  and  re- 
quested artlUe.'-y  to  cover  the  knifing.  I  was 
at  the  time  not  in  good  command  of  my 
men.  I  moved  my  men  to  a  hilltop  nearby 
and  called  the  artillery.  The  reaction  force 
that  was  supposed  to  help  me  capture  the 
prisoners  was  not  sent  in.  They  sent  a  pla- 
toon of  infantry  in  to  the  camp,  which  I 
thought  was  a  hospital. 

The  platoon  wandered  all  day  and  did  not 
find  the  oamp.  FinaUy,  at  7 : 30  at  night  I  was 
ordered  to  move  1000  meters  to  the  camp  and 


fire  a  shot  so  they  could  find  the  camp.  I 
moved  1000  meters  in  45  minutes.  It  was 
growing  dark.  I  collected  the  documents.  I 
still  did  not  know  It  was  a  prison  camp. 

Mr.  Bingham  I  dont  understand.  Was  the 
camp  by  this  time  empty  or  what? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  When  we  went  into  It, 
the  prisoners  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
camp  talking.  They  would  not  come  near  us. 
And  we  had  no  capability  of  rounding  them 
up. 

Mr.  Bingham.  And  the  VO?  Was  this  a  YC 
operated  camp? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Tee 

Mr.  Bingham.  And  they  disappeared? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Tes,  sir  Theee  pictures 
were  taken  three  weeks  after.  They  moved 
the  prisoners  to  a  town  called  Bin  Chung 
[phonetic]  which  is  about  a  kilometer  and  a 
hiOf  away.  And  they  reset  the  camp. 

In  other  words,  there  was  nothing  in  that 
camp  that  couldn't  be  rebuilt  and  used. 

Mr.  Bingham  Tou  called  in  the  artillery 
fire.  Was  their  artillery  fired? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bingham.  In  reporting  this,  did  you 
Indicate  that  this  was  a  hospital? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bingham  Was  that  standard  practice, 
to  call  In  artUlery? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bingham.  On  a  hospital? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Tes,  sir 

The  reason  I  thought  it  was  a  hospital  was 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  women  In  the 
camp. 

Mr.  FiNmxT.  Did  you  Identify  the  day  tliit 
this  occiirred?  I  don't  recall 

Mr.  McLauohun.  Tes.  The  patrol  lasted  six 
days  and  I  beUeve  it  was  August  13,  1968. 

Mr.  FiNBLET.  Do  you  recall  the  name  of 
your  Immediate  superior? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  I  would  consider 
my  Iromedlate  sujjerlor  In  this  particular  In- 
stance would  be  Brigadier  General  Allen  who 
Is  now,  I  believe,  a  Major  General. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  prisoner 
that  we  knifed,  the  i>er8on  whom  ws  knifed 
and  also  the  two,  the  elderly  man  and  woman 
who  were  In  our  way  getting  to  the  camp — 1 
reported  those  two  as  enemy  and  VC. 

[Applause]. 

JACK,  smith 

Mr.  Smtth.  On  the  tour  when  I  was  there 
our  standard  operating  procedure — ^we 
worked  in  conjunction  with  artillery.  We  had 
ground  surveillance  radar  and  counter  mor- 
tar radar.  We  located  enemy  troop  move- 
ments and  vehicle  movements  in  the  de- 
militarized zone  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river  which  Is  considered  North  Vietnam.  Un- 
der the  Geneva  Conventions  we  were  not 
allowed  to  fire  along  the  demilitarized  Bona. 
However,  our  standing  policy  from  the  time 
that  we  emplaced  there  and  through  the  en- 
tire tour  was  that  with  our  ground  surveil- 
lance radar  which  was  sutloned  at  Kontlen 
[phonetic]  we  would  in  fact  locate  troop 
movements  and  truck  movements  along  the 
demilitarized  zone  in  the  northern  half  and 
that  we  would  call  in  artillery  fire  on  them. 

Because  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  we 
would  not  call  in  the  grid  coordinates  that 
we'd  be  actually  firing  on  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  would  call  in  a  grid  coordinate  16  to  30 
meters  Inside  the  southern  half  of  the  de- 
militarized zone,  call  in  that  coordinate,  get 
clearance  to  fire  on  that  grid,  put  one  round 
on  that  grid,  and  then  walk  the  artillery  fire 
across  the  border  Into  the  North  Vietnam 
half  and  fire  on  the  troop  movements. 

We  would  then  report  any  damages  when 
the  movement  stoi>ped,  and  any  damage 
would  be  reported  as  having  been  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  demilitarized  zone  at 
the  location  that  we  originally  called  in, 
which  was  entirely  false,  and  it  had  actually 
no  relation  to  the  facts,  to  the  target  that 
we  were  originally  firing  on. 

Mr.   FiNDLST.   Did  you   ever  receive  any 
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wrltt«Q  InatrucUonj  on  thla  proo«dur«J  or 
waalt  all  verbal?  { 

Mr.  SAtiTH.  Tbe  written  procedures  on  |tlie 
subject  sp«cifloally  ctAted  that  we  wotild  bot 
are  Into  Vietnam.  Into  North  Vietnam.  The 
OMZ  control  would  call  up  every  time  we 
wotild  &re  and  report  that  we  were  firing  lute 
Horth  Vietnam.  We  would  aaaure  them  tSb&t 
we  bad  called  In  thla  grid.  Tb«y  would  n«v«- 
check  It  out  becauM  t^ey  knew  that  we  were 
firing  there  and  we  would  always  continue 
the  firing  into  the  North  and  then  report  it. 
There  was  never  anything  written  that  w« 
would  do  It  becauae  we  had  to  cover  <iur- 
selvea  becauae  we  ware  violating  the  t>artf«r. 
The  aecond  Incident  i>"Tvo^nw  unidantl^ad 
aireraft. 

We  were  a  radar  ujxlt.  We  had  a  oapahlllty 
at  Charley  3  of  34  kUoimeters,  and  wa  «|Mre 
located  right  on  the  demilitarized  Boae.  so've 
were  looking  effectively  23  kUomatan  l|ito 
North  Vietnam. 

We  had  in  addition  to  locating  all  frlenfUy 
and  hostile  fire,  detennlnlDg  where  It  cwne 
from,  we  also  bad  to  track  all  aircraft;  In 
that  area. 

On  six  occasions  In  March,  April  and  t^y 
of  1969  we  located  aircraft  flying  from  Nofth 
Vietnam  down  the  South,  qwttor  plalies 
and  helicopters  which  were  l4tontUled.  And 
we  Identified  them  as  tinldMitlfled  alrcmft 
and  were  immediately  called  in.  I  went  to  a 
briefing  with  my  commanding  ofBcer  at  He«d- 
qiiarters.  12th  Marine  and  we  were  told  never 
again  to  file  a  report  that  there  were  aircraft 
coming  out  of  the  North.  , 

From  that  time  cm  anytime  we  had  alrcriift 
coming  in  from  the  North  we  called  Iq  a 
imlfonn  fox  trot  oacar,  a  TTPO.  We  wo^d 
call  It  in  as  a  XJTO.  They  would  call  It  do|vn 
to  the  Marine  Air  Group  down  at  Chu  Jj- 
They  were  sending  up  fighters  from  Danaing 
and  they  would  then  eooort  the  plane*  b^ck 
acroM  the  border.  And  we  were  advlaed  bj — 
I  waa  advised  by  my  colonel  and  then  ad- 
vised my  teams  that  we  would  never  eyer 
refer  to  this.  It  would  never  be  released  to 
the  press  that  we  had  ever  had  any  aircr^t 
on  the  border. 
Mr  BnroRAM.  Why  was  that? 
Mr.  SanTH.  1  dont  know  why.  As  much 
I  would  question,  I  was  never  given  a  rea- 
son. I  was  Just  told  that  we  would  netn 
mention  the  fact  that  we  had  unidentified 
aircraft  coming  from  across  the  border. 

Mr.  BmoHAM.  You  say  they  were  escarped 
baek? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Tbcy  were  eaoortcd  back  t>y 
fighters  back  across  the  border. 

The  next  thing  was — there  were  three  inei- 
dents.  one  In  September  Sth.  one  approxi- 
mately September  13  or  16,  and  then  8e|>- 
tember  31st.  during  the  first  Initial  pullout  of 
the  Marine  troops  from  along  the  denal)!- 
tarlzed  zone. 

We  were  In  charge  of  mortar  c^wratlofu 
for  that  entire  area.  The  first  ARVK  dlTlaltm 
took  over  the  AO  Immediately  to  the  right  of 
us  which  was  located  1  kilometer  to  tbe  east 
of  the  base  at  Charley  3.  In  this  AO  for  our 
oparation  we  had  plotted  on  our  maps  ^I 
tha  areas  wbare  tha  first  ABVKs  had  platoolis 
and  oomparHas  and  ground  foroM  statlan^d. 
On  two  occaslnns,  on  tlis  Sth  and  tha  istb  of 
Ssptamber.  I960  tbs  Itarlna  baa*,  supply  ha#s. 
combat  place  at  Dan  Ha  was  abaUad  by  roci^t 
fire.  This  rocket  fire  was  detsrmlaad  to  ha»e 
orlgloatcd  from  the  vlclnJty  about  BO  met«a 
from  the  location  of  the  ARVN  bass  canip. 
We  filed  reports  on  it  and  the  ASVM  snb»- 
quanUy  slatmed  that  thay  had  narer  seen  tlis 
rockets  take  off,  and  there  was  no  tnformb- 
tlon  that  they  had  on  It.  So  the  Information 
was  Ignored  and  It  was  put  aaMa  and  ^* 
naver  did  anything  about  it.  no  larestlgatlqg. 
On  Saptambar  SI.  lOflB  again  rocket  fir* 
landed  on  the  baas  at  Dang  Ba.  SU  pnarinas 
were  killed.  And  the  rooket  fire  was  datsr- 
mined  to  bava  orlglnatsd  from  th*  osntar 
of  the  ARVN  base  eamp  In  the  AO  imme<V- 
ately  to  the  right  of  Ohartay  3.  An  tnvastlga- 


tlon  was  started  and  we  filed  our  informa- 
tion as  to  what  we  had  with  the  regimental 
commander  of  L2th  Marines  that  September. 
The  investigation  went  on  for  about  3  weeks 
and  was  subsequently  dropped  and  there  was 
never  any  report  filed.  We  never  got  any 
Information. 

When  I  requested  Information  as  to 
whether  the  ASVNs  had  done  it,  the  feel- 
ing that  I  got  when  I  talked  to  the  Ck>lonel 
in  a  briefing  seesion  on  It,  was  that  the 
ARVNs  had  in  fact  fired  the  rockets  be- 
cauae they  were  very  upset  with  the  fact 
that  marinas  were  pulling  back  off  the  de- 
militarized Eone  and  they  had  to  take  over 
the  AO. 

There  had  been  for  the  Initial  part  of 
that  month  vvy  limited  rocket  and  mortar 
attacks  on  the  base.  But  there  had  been 
very  heavy  activity  during  July  and  August. 
In  Septenkber  it  had  been  somewhat  di- 
minished. But  his  suspicions,  which  he  re- 
lated to  me  at  that  time,  were  that  the 
ABVNs  were  firing  on  the  base  to  make  it 
look  like  the  NVA  were  Infiltrating  across  the 
border  and  firing  on  us  so  that  we  would 
not  In  fact  continue  to  withdraw  at  the 
rate  that  we  were.  There  was  never  any 
more  filed  on  it.  The  records  of  that  Incident 
are  all  located  with  Headquarters  Battery, 
12th  Marines  with  the  3rd  Marine  Division 
on  Okinawa  right  now.  They're  located  with 
the  counter  niortar  radar  section  with  the 
fuU  documentation  of  all  the  locations, 
exactly  the  grids  where  they  were  fired, 
exactly  where  the  ABVNs  were  located,  it's 
aU  located  In  those  records. 

The  next  thing  was  on  July  17,  1960,  a 
tunnel  was  located  half  way  through  the 
mine  field  at  the  base  of  Charles  3,  being 
burrowed  from  outside  the  mine  field  in 
toward  the  counter  mortar  radar  location. 

It  was  discovered  and  two  men  were  dis- 
covered in  it.  The  tunnel  was  exploded  and 
destroyed.  The  two  men  were  killed  In  the 
issuing  fire  fight.  That  evening  at  the 
briefing  the  ground  commander  who  was  the 
company  commander  (or  Kilo  Company,  Srd 
BattaUon.  4th  Marines,  Srd  Marine  Division 
called  us  Into  a  briefing  and  explained  that 
their  feeling  was  that  the  Vietnamese 
ctTlllan  woodcutters,  the  refugees  who  had 
been  relocated  from  villages  In  that  area 
and  who  made  their  living  by  scrounging 
wood  and  garbage  from  our  garbage  dump 
right  outside  the  base,  that  these  people 
as  such  had  been  forced  by  the  NVA  to  carry 
off  the  dirt  In  their  lltUe  baskets  that  was 
being  excavated  from  this  tunnel. 

He  sent  an  order  that  erenlng  that  the 
woodcutters  would  no  longer  be  allowed  Into 
this  area,  which  was  a  free  fire  eone,  to 
collect  the  wood.  To  Implement  this  he 
ordered  three  66  gallon  drums  of  C8  gas 
dropped  from  hellcopt«?  on  that  area.  That 
evening  it  waa  Implemented  and  we  had 
three  66  gallon  dnuns  of  CS  gas  dropped 
on  the  garbage  dump.  The  next  morning 
on  July  18,  1908  19  civilian  woodcutters, 
three  of  them  men — and  they  were  all  men 
of  over  50  years  old — the  remainder  old 
women,  young  women  and  children  oame 
out  as  waa  their  usual  activity,  came  out  to 
the  base  and  started  scrounging  for  fire  wood 
In  the  garbage  dump. 

As  tbsy  went  to  the  garbage  dump  and 
turned  over  the  garbage  they  rdeased  the 
gas  which  had  been  trapped  under  the  gar- 
bage, tliey  hi  mediately  startad  vomiting,  be- 
coming noslous  and  aiek  and  started  fleeing 
from  the  iluinp. 

The  company  commander,  the  base  ground 
commandar,  tten  ordered  the  third  platoon 
of  Kilo  Company  along  the  perimeter — ^the 
platoon  nommanrter  and  the  platoon  sergeant 
were  there.  There  were  two  men  with  IfTB 
grenade  launchers  who  fired  OB  gas  grenadea 
over  the  heads  of  the  UliiliieiiiMS  and  behind 
the  Vietnamese  to  focee  ttiem  aloiv  the 
perimeter  and  In  towards  the  wire  on  tiie 
outside  ot  the  mine  field. 


As  they  went  along  and  got  in  front  of 
the  base  where  the  men  were  lined  up  the 
men  Inserted  a  magRrine  Into  their  weapons 
and  on  command  of  the  platoon  commander 
opened  fire  on  the  civilians. 

They  opened  fire  Initially  on  the  dirt  Im- 
mediately in  front  and  to  either  side  of  the 
civilians  to  make  them  dance.  And  the  Viet- 
namese started  scurrying  around  and  hop. 
ping  up  and  down  ae  the  bullets  bounosd 
around  thsm.  They  then  shifted  their  fire 
and  the  bullets  started  striking  them  in  the 
legs  and  the  arms  and  several  (ell.  I  went 
over  and  requested  that  the  platoon  com- 
mander stop  this  becauae  they  were  un- 
armed civilians.  He  refused  and  I  want  Into 
my  bunker  and  reported  baek  to  my  com- 
manding officer  that  the  Incident  was  going 
on. 

When  I  returned  the  firing  had  stopped. 
There  were  no  more  civilians  there.  Tha 
bodies  bad  all  lieen  dragged  off.  This  Is  what 
I  was  Informed.  I  did  not  see  the  bodies 
dragged  off.  I  do  not  know  how  many  were 
killed,  but  there  were  19  that  orlglnaUy  were 
out  there.  And  my  report  was  never  filed, 
never  went  up  the  chain  of  oommand.  It 
stopped  at  Headquarters  Battery,  13th  Ma- 
nnas. 

Mr.  TanLKT.  Oould  you  identify  the  offloir 
to  whom  you  reported  the  request  that  the 
firing  halt? 

Mr.  SacrrH.  I  did  not  know  his  name.  He 
was  the  third  ^riatoon  commander  of  the  Srd 
Platoon,  Kilo  Company,  Srd  Battalion,  4th 
Marines.  And  the  date  of  the  incident  was 
July  18, 1909. 

The  report  la  again  with  the  Records  of 
Counter  Mortar  Radar  at  Headquarters  Bat- 
tery, 13th  Marine,  Srd  Marine  Division  on 
Okinawa. 

Mr.  BzwoHAM.  Tou  filed  a  report  and  you 
know  that  nothing  further  happened  to  that 
report. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Nothing  further  was  done. 
Every  time  I  went  in  to  request  It,  they  said 
that  nothing  waa  being  dcme,  that  they  were 
only  gooks  anyway. 

Mr.   VnrovET.  This  certainly  Is  a  terrible 
incident  whl<di  you  reported  to  us,  and  I 
wlU  do  the  beet  I  can  to  get  the  facts  on  it. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
[  Applause.  ] 
Mr.  BtNCHAM.  David  Malae. 

DAvn>  s.  iCAnsc 
Mr.  Maizx.  My  name  is  David  B.  Maiae.  I 
served  in  the  United  States  Air  ^rce  from 
May.  '66  to  January,  1970.  I  received  an  hon- 
orable discharge.  But  I  speak  not  only  as  a 
vet  but  as  an  ex  OI  dissenter  who  was  court- 
martialed  indirectly,  similar  to  the  other 
testimcMiy. 

I  waa  oourtraartlaled  for  the  expression  amd 
partldpatkm  in  an  antl  war  activity,  and  I 
think  I  can  ^>eak  for  all  the  vets  here  In 
saying  that  we  agree  that  fighting  a  war  In 
which  such  a  man  as  Ky,  a  Massachusetts 
resident.  Is  sent  over  to  head  a  preeimiably 
free  govemmem,  a  war  in  which  a  whole 
population  Is  either  locked  up  in  what  seems 
to  be  oeoeentration  oamps  or  enlisted  into 
the  Army,  a  war  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sanda  o(  reluctant  QIs  have  turned  to  drugs 
to  eseape,  a  war  whldt  was  instituted  in  the 
^>trit  at  Nineteenth  Century  dlplcnnacy. 

Tlie  (tlssentiTig  vetarana  here  feel  that 
mambwa  of  Congress  are  responsible  for  Im- 
plementtng  a  foreign  policy  here  which  Is 
resulting  In  such  a  grievous  war. 

That  poUcy-maklBg  is  a  mere  extinction 
of  the  morality  of  the  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  Implementing  this  policy.  We 
address  members  of  the  Congress  in  order 
to  what  we  feel  to  be  rectlfled,  the  morality 
and  the  pottcy-maklng  that's  responsible  for 
wars  such  aa  Vietnam. 

I  oorae  ftom  the  State  at  Wset  VlrglnU  and 
our  state  baa  lost  more  OI  fataUtles  than  any 
other  state  acraas  the  country  on  a  percent- 
age basts.  And  I  think  I  have  the  right  to 
speak  for  a  lot  of  Olfe  who  arsnt  here  today 
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«  a  result  of  the  war  that  la  causing  so  many 
loclal  proMems  that  we  see  today. 

I  think  even  the  veterans  here  today  are 
the  result  of  this  war,  of  the  policies  that 
perpetuate  this  war,  the  policies  which  per- 
petuate the  society  in  which  we  live.  We 
HaUeve  that  society  la  changing  and  we're 
)ieM  to  peacefully  demonstrate  against  the 
poMoy  in  which  we  do  not  believe.  We  are 
litre  to  make  an  attempt  to  change  the 
morality  which  is  responsible  for  this  war. 

I  think  that  in  the  last  week  or  so  a  lot 
of  Americans  have  been  affronted  with  con- 
cepts o(  the  very  people  who  fight  the  war 
Bd  who  are  now  protesting  against  It  in 
(Dree. 

And  I  think  that  public  opinion  is  gradu- 
ally changing.  I  think  the  pubUc  doesn't 
really  support  the  war  anymore.  And  I  think 
that  the  war  should  be  put  to  an  end  and 
I  can  speak  for  the  vets  against  the  war  In 
saying  that  we  feel  that  the  war  should  be 
stopped  today. 

We  think  we  have  more  urgent  problems 
here  at  our  home,  and  we  think  that  the  so- 
ciety that  produces  a  generation  of  people 
ebo  can't  believe  In  that  society  anymore 
needs  to  examine  its  morality,  its  purpoee 
and  its  laws. 

We  feel  that  our  presence  here  will  help  to 
demonstrate  this.  Speaking  for  myeelf  I  wit- 
naased  quite  a  few  atrocities  In  Vietnam  like 
the  evei^day  abusement  of  Vietnamese  pris- 
onen,  or  Just  Vietnamese  people  in  general, 
llkeCHs 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  I  don't  think  jrou  told  ua 
what  your  rank  and  position  was, 

Mr.  Mans.  When  I  waa  In  Vietnam  I  was 
Airman  first  class  and  I  was  on  a  mobility 
team  traveling  through  Vietnam  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  and  a  half  to  four  months  from 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  6th  aerial  force  squadron. 
I  was  at  various  locations  In  Vietnam.  I  waa 
at  Kheson  at  the  Kheson  conflict.  I  waa  at 
TruBl  (phonetic) .  I  was  at  Danang,  Cameron 
Bay,  Tanaunut  (phonetic),  SongM  (phonet- 
ic). And  at  SongBi  I  witnessed — w^  I 
dldnt  actually  witness,  but  I  observed  the 
Air  Porce  wipe  out  a  whole  full  village.  Be- 
cause reputedly  there  was  one  VC  prisoner 
loose  in  thla  village.  The  artillery  of  the  101st 
Oal.  or  whatever  artillery  battery  was  sta- 
tioned there,  aided  in  the  destruction  of  this 
village,  and  there  was  only — as  a  matter  of 
(act  there  was  only  one  structure  which  was 
left  standing  after  the  raid.  That  was  the 
mayor's  house  and  the  only  reason  it  wasn't 
destroyed  was  because  it  bcul  two  banana 
trees  in  it,  in  which  there  was  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  that  destruction  ol 
banana  trees  requires  a  payment  of  t76,  I 
believe,  $60  or  975.  And  that's  the  only  rea- 
lon  this  waa  le(t  standing. 

I  think  there's  been  a  lot  of  incompetence 
In  this  war.  I  think  the  OIs  and  the  veterans, 
eq)eclally  the  people  who  have  been  to  Viet- 
nam really  don't  support  this  war,  and  that's 
wty  we  have  what  we  do  In  Vietnam  today. 
We  have  a  lot  of  veterans  coming  back  who 
nsult  to  a  different  life  style.  We  have  a  lot 
of  Ola  In  Vietnam  who  don't  support  the 
military  commanders,  who  actually  do  every- 
thlag  in  their  power  to  obstruct  military 
progress  in  Vietnam,  and  theee  people  here — 
I  think  we're  a  good  representative  group  of 
these  people  who  have  come  here  to  speak 
•gainst  the  war — So  speaking  for  the  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War,  speidclng  for  the  ac- 
tive ais  who  oppose  the  actual  war  and  suf- 
ler  oonaequencee,  I  think  I  woiild  be  oorrect 
la  laying  that  we  feel  this  war  should  stop 
now  and  that  we  feel  like  the  injustice  of 
the  war  should  not  continue  any  further.  We 
feel  that — for  a  group,  we  have  been  slighted 
m  treatment.  For  instance,  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  yesterday  they  have  an  insufficient 
nmber  of  beds — not  Walter  Reed,  but  the 
*>terana  hospital  in  Washington — aod  they 
l>ave  an  unacceptable,  InsufBclent  number  of 
beds,  numbering  I  think  10,  in  which  to  han- 
dle drug  cases  resulting  f  rcan  Vietnam  which 
total  Into  the  thousands. 
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And  thla  is  ohara^teristic  at  VA  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  hospitals  also  are  Incompetently 
staffed  as  f ar  aa  their  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams go.  And  I  think  this  is  a  major  prob- 
lem. I  think  It  really  hasnt  been  pointed  out 
what  malor  proportions  that  it  has  reaobed. 
And  I  think  that  if — I  think  only  In  part  it 
can  be  oorreeted  by  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. I  think  that  the  actual  policies  of 
Congress,  the  morality  of  the  people  who  form 
the  policies  and  the  Oovemment  Itself  Is 
responsible  for  turning  out  these  peojrie  who 
have  rejected  society  and  indeed,  have  been 
rejected  by  society  themselves. 

And  that's  all  I  have  to  say. 

I  Applause.  1 

Mr.  Bnroaaac.  First  of  all,  were  you  oourt- 
martlaled  in  Vietnam? 

Me.  Mask.  No,  I  was  courmartlaled — ^I  was 
actually  antl  war  in  the — when  I  was  over- 
seas. I  think  I  became  that  way  in  1967  while 
stationed  in  the  United  States.  I  was  sent  io 
ThallaiKl  and  for  e^reeslng  my  Tlews  I  was 
sent  to  Vietnam.  Of  oomse  which  I  dldnt 
mind.  I  had  a  pretty  good  time  there,  al- 
though I  did  see  a  lot  of  grueaome  sighte- 

And  we  traveled  around  a  lot  and  I  got 
what  I  think  la  a  good  perspective  of  bow  the 
war  operated,  you  know,  because  of  the  many 
travels — like  I  was  constantly  travcAlng 
around  from  one  place  to  another. 

Mk".  "BowmAU.  Oan  you  teO  ua  about  your 
courtauxtlal? 

Mr.  Maiex.  Well,  I  was  coiutmartlaled  at 
San  Bernadino.  and  that's  Norton  Air  Force 
Base.  And  I  dont  remember  the  month  now. 
At  any  rate 

Mr.  BiNOHAM.  On  what  charges? 

Mr.  Maize.  On  charges— I  was  currenUy  at 
that  time  engaged  in  public  speaking,  like  at 
demonstaratlons  or  organisations  against  the 
war.  And  I  was  being  peiaeeuted  for  my 
partlolpation  la  theee  aetivltlw.  F^r  instance, 
I  was  given  a  lot  of  details,  you  know,  con- 
atanUy  harassed.  So  I  spoke  at  one  large 
rally  In  Los  Angeles,  and  after  returning  one 
time  I  was  told  that — to  mop  up  the  floor 
In  the  office  where  t  worked,  which  I  mojqied. 
And  after  much  baraasment,  oonvtaat  dally 
harassment,  I  refused  to  mop  the  floor  after 
my  regular  duty  hours.  In  other  words,  they 
didn't  have  any  ngbt— as  a  matter  of  fact  It's 
in  nUlltary  reguiatloni^^ttiey  have  to  have 
reasons  for  wsrtgnlng  a  troop  like  me  who's 
been  In  for  thne  years  and  six  months,  I 
think  at  that  time,  a  detail  in  which  the 
detail  lasted  past  his  normal  working  hours 
I  refused  thla.  After  many  of  these  hataas- 
menta  I  waa  oourtmartialed  for  disobeying 
a  direct  ordtt.  I  think  I  presented  my  case 
very  well  at  the  time.  I  got  a  lot  of  publld^ 
and  I  think  It  helped  tha  incident — it  heated 
to  ^ow  tliat  OI's  weren't  getting  tha  oon« 
stltutlonal  rights  that  they  deserved. 

Mr.  Binghah.  And  what  was  the  dlsnosl- 
tlon? 

Mr.  Maizx.  I  was  convicted,  and  I  waa  bust- 
ed down  to  the  lowest  grade  and  discharged 
as  such.  I  refused  to  be  promoted.  I— they  of- 
fered to  promote  me  twice  alter  I  was  busted 
and  I  refused. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Did  you  have  an  honorable 
discharge? 

Mr.  Maizx.  Tea,  I  had  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. I  bad  a  completely  clean  record  other 
than  this. 

Mr.  Bimohau.  rd  like  to  ask  you  again 
about  objections  against  the  war.  Tou  speak 
of  a  great  many  as  being  dislocated  or  lost  in 
society. 

Mr.  Mjlbx.  Not  necessarily 

Mr.  BmoHAM.  Would  you  say  that  is  true 
of  a  high  proportion  of  those? 

Mr.  BfAJZx.  No,  rm  not  speaking  of  the  ones 
here.  Ustially  those  are  the  ones  who  are  dis- 
located— the  ones  that  are  dislocated  from 
society  are  the  ones  who  are  oomplettfy  apa- 
thetic; they  have  no  Interest  in  any  thing 
anymore.  Usually  these  people  are  on  the  un- 
employed list,  I  think  most  of  the  people 
here  at  this  demonstration  are  strongly  moti- 


vated. As  differentiated  again  from  people 
who  have  no  motivation,  who  have  oome  baek 
(rom  the  war.  whose  morality  and  own  moti- 
vations have  been  destroyed  by  the  war. 

I  think  these  people  over  here,  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  either  students  or  em- 
ployed In  steady  jobs,  like  myeelf.  I  go  to 
school. 

Mr.  BiMGBAac.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  another 
question  relating  back  to  your  aapericnce 
that  I'm  really  disturbed  about.  I  noticed, 
having  been  at  the  encampment  and  having 
seen  many  of  you  around,  that  a  very  high 
proportion  of  the  group  here  wear  beards  oi 
long  hair.  Is  their  any  stgnlfioanoe  to  that? 

Mr.  Maizx.  I  think  there  U.  I  think  a  lot  ol 
veterans  would  deny  that.  But  I  think  they're 
so  r^ulsed  by  what  theyve  seen  that  they 
want  to  Identify  themselves  with  people  who 
are  generally  thoae  held  to  be  against  the 
present  establishment,  whatever  that  is.  But 
I  think  theee  people  at  the  same  time  have 
different  motivations;  these  veterans  have 
different  motivatlona  than  Just  the  average 
dissenter.  I  think  as  a  general  rule  they  know 
what  they're  talking  about  and  they  know 
what  they  want,  where  a  lot  of  people  don't. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  people  In  the  past 
who  dldnt  actually  know  what  they  did 
want.  And  I  think  the  veterans  do.  I  think 
we — there's  a  consensus  on  the  fact  that  we 
support  the  government  of  the  United  Statee, 
that  we  dont  want  to  undermine  it.  We  just 
want  to  h«ip  direct  here  the  poUdas  ef  the 
country  which  in  the  past  years  which  wa 
feel  led  us  astray  as  a  society  and  as  a  nation 
Mr.  BiMOBAM.  I'd  like  to  make  a  comment. 
I  think  Mr.  Flndley  and  I  have  been  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  the  testimony  to- 
day, Tou  came  here  to  Influence  the  Oon- 
grees.  Tou  also  wanted  to  influence  the 
American  people.  Did  you  ever  consider  the 
fact  that  your  Influence  on  the  Congress,  and 
on  the  American  people  might  be  leesened 
by  your  appearance?  I  think  it  misleads  a 
lot  of  people,  frankly,  I  think  some  reference 
was  made  there  to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  our 
colleagues  think  that  this  Is  sort  of  a  rapplst 
crowd,  riff-raff.  And  there'a  a  lot  of  questions 
about  the  validity  of  your  atatus  as  veterans, 
I'm  just  curious  to  know  whether  this 
matter  of  your  physical  appearance  has  been 
disousaed,  and  whether  then  you  thought 
thU  thing  through,  so  to  speak? 

Mr,  Maizx.  Tee,  I've  rtlncusaed  it  with  a  lot 
of  people  that  I've  been  associating  with, 
closely  with,  since  I've  been  here  at  the 
Mall.  At  first  perhaps  I  felt  the  way  you  did; 
but  now  looking  back  on  it  and  trying  to  get 
a  historical  perspective  of  it,  basically  I  be- 
have that  this  will  help  to  rectify  the  ap- 
pearance today  for  dissenter*  in  America. 
Tou  have  all  of  the  students  with  long  hair 
and  beards  and  these  people  have  been  the — 
the  public  has  been  annoyed  by  them  to  a 
certain  extent.  Tliey  feel  that  they're  only 
attempting  to  undermine  the  country.  Now, 
today,  this  week,  you  have  OIs  coming  with 
long  hair  and  beards,  who  are  doing  the 
same. 

The  Amerioan  public  will  Im  shocked  at 
first;  but  then  on  their  second  considera- 
tion they'll  see  that  the  people  who  actually 
fought  this  war  can't  be  differentiated  from 
a  lot  of  other  people  who  reject  the  vrar  and 
its  consequences. 

And  I  think  thla  will  help  to  cleanse  the 
image  ot  the  American  dissenter,  at  least  I 
hope  it  win. 

Mr.  BnroHAic.  Well,  that's  a  very  intereet- 
ing  statemfBnt.  I'd  Just  like  to  say — and  I 
think  that  this  ooncludee  our  hearing — that 
I  deeply  regret  that  more  of  our  colleagues 
didn't  oome  here  today.  And  I'm  particularly 
regretful  that  no  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  came,  although  they  were 
invited. 

Well  do  the  best  we  can  through  Uie  Con- 
gressional Beoord,  and  by  referring  matters 
that  have  come  up  here  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities for  report,  to  make  use  of  this  ma- 
terial. 
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A»  far  as  I'm  oonoerned,  it's  b«en  a  moat 
suceeasful  bearing,  and  I'm  very  grateful  for 
all  of  you  appearing. 

Mr.    UAjzm.    Thank    you    v«ry    mucto^    Mr. 

Chairman. 

[Applause). 

(Hearing  recessed.] 


REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
CARL  PERKINS  OP  KENTUCKT  ON 
INTRODUCINO  A  BILL  TO  AMEND 
THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABIUTA- 
TION  ACT  IN  ORDER  TO  AS3URE 
REHABILITATION  SERVICES  TO 
OLDER  BLIND   PERSONS 

<Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  tlven 
pem^sslon  to  extend  his  remarks  af  this 
pofflr  tn  the  Record  and  to  includ^  ex- 
traneous material.  1  [ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aifi  to- 
day introducing  for  appropriate  i^er- 
ence  a  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  assure  rehabilitfitlon 
services  for  older  blind  persons.      ! 

My  bill  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.'l030 
Introduced  on  March  1  by  the  dfctin- 
gruished  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph, 
for  himself  and  48  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  the  other  body 
in  support  of  this  measure  as  its  princi- 
pal sponsor  in  the  House  of  Repr^ent- 
atives.  For  this  is  urgently  needed  legis- 
lation designed  to  fill  a  serious  gap  In 
the  provision  of  rehabilitation  seitvices 
to  handicapped  individuals  in  this  (Coun- 
try. 

Although  older  blind  persons  consti- 
tute by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  blind 
population  In  the  United  States,  th^y  do 
not  receive  the  essential  nonm&dic^  re- 
habilitation services  they  so  urgently 
need  to  minimize  d^^endence  on  others 
or  to  avoid  helplessness.  Unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  to  solve  this  critical  pniblem 
by  providing  for  the  federally  assisted 
program  proposed  In  my  bill,  the  prob- 
lem will  continue  to  grow ;  and  additional 
thousands  of  older  blind  persons  and 
their  families  will  find  themselv^  in 
hopelessly  tragic  situations.  T 

In  the  United  States,  blindness!  is  a 
condition  primarily  affecting  people  dur- 
ing middle  and  later  years.  Three-quar- 
ters of  the  430,000  individuals  estimated 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  to  be  legally  blind  are 
40  years  of  age  and  older.  The  Na^onal 
Society  also  estimates  that  30,000  of  the 
40,000  Americans  who  lose  their  sight 
each  year  are  40  and  over.  Based  qn  its 
household  Interview  surveys,  the  labile 
Health  Service's  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  estimates  that  1,23^,000 
people  in  this  country  have  severely  im- 
paired vision  and  cannot  read  ordinary 
newspaper  print  with  the  aid  of  correct- 
ing glasses.  These  surveys  indicate  that 
1.099.000  of  this  number  are  45  years  of 
age  and  older. 

The  leading  causes  of  blindness  in  the 
United  States — glaucoma,  senile  cata- 
racts, and  diabetic  retinopathy — p^d- 
pally  affect  persons  over  40.  In  admtlon, 
blindness  is  sometimes  caused  by  cwdio- 
vascular  diseases,  such  as  arteriosclerosis, 
hypertension,  and  stroke,  as  well  as  other 
conditions  which  frequoitly  accompany 
the  aging  process.  Unfortunately]  the 


prevalence  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States  in  view  of  current  scientiflc  knowl- 
edge is  a  function  of  population  growth. 
Therefore,  we  can  anticipate  that  the 
number  of  older  blind  persons  wUl  in- 
crease as  the  number  of  older  persons 
in  our  population  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  basic 
skills  which  every  blind  person  must  ac- 
quire Jn  order  to  minimize  the  handi- 
capping effects  of  blindness.  In  effect,  a 
blind  person  must  learn  how  to  perform 
without  sight  a  variety  of  ordinary  every- 
day tasks,  such  as  walking,  personal 
grooming,  writing,  reading,  dialing  a 
telephone,  and  the  like,  which  those  of 
us  who  can  see  take  for  granted  because 
we  do  them  wiliout  any  special  effort. 
Learning  these  skills  Is  the  key  to  achiev- 
ing a  great  degree  of  Independence  in 
contrast  to  helpless  continuous  depend- 
ence for  a  blind  person.  Learning  these 
skills  is  essential  to  a  blind  person  for 
successful  accomplishment  to  schooling, 
to  vocational  rehabilitation,  in  a  Job,  and 
In  daily  llvtog.  Portimately,  as  a  result 
of  federally  assisted  programs,  basic  non- 
medical rehabilitation  of  the  bUnd  to  the 
United  States  has  become  a  well-defined 
procedure  utiliztog  the  skills  of  a  variety 
of  professioos. 

Basic  nonmedical  rehabilitaticm  serv- 
ices are  becomtog  tocreastogly  available 
to  bltod  children  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  settings.  They  are  readily 
available  for  bltod  persons  accepted  by 
State  agencies  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. But  unfortimately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
very  few  blind  persons  over  40  receive 
basic  rehabilitation  services  unless  these 
are  part  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program;  and  the  number  of  bltod  per- 
sons over  40  accepted  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation decreases  In  direct  pr(«>or- 
ti(m  to  their  age. 

Most  agencies — public  or  private — 
which  provide  basic  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  older  bltod  persons  are  generally 
limited  by  staff  and  financial  considera- 
tions to  servtog  those  todividuals  whose 
way  is  paid  from  Federal-State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  funds.  Most  older 
bltod  perscsis  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
rehabilitation  center  training:  and  other 
special  services  for  them  are  limited.  No 
Federal  program  routinely  finances  the 
cost  of  basic  nonmedical  rehabilitation 
services  to  older  bltod  persons. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  critical. 
Here  we  have  the  largest  stogie  popula- 
tion group  of  bltod  persons  to  our  coun- 
try betog  deprived  of  essential  services. 
Increasingly,  elderly  bltod  persons  are 
tumtog  up  in  nursmg  homes  and  homes 
for  the  aged,  where  too  many  of  them  are 
virtual  prisoners  to  their  rooms  without 
the  basic  skills  which  would  permit  them 
to  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  or 
even  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  lives 
of  many  older  bltod  persons  still  living 
at  home  and  of  their  families  would  be 
relieved  of  a  greater  degree  of  anxiety 
and  burdensome  dependence  If  basic  re- 
habilitation services  were  made  readily 
available  to  them. 

The  most  effective  solution  is  the  type 
of  target  program  provided  by  the  bill 
I  fiju  introducing.  My  bill  would  establish 
a  specific  Federal-State  partnership  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  services  for  (dder 


bltod  persons  and  provide  as  well  for 
training  of  specialized  personnel  and  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
this  specific  area  of  need.  The  national 
organizations  specifically  concerned 
about  this  problem  have  recommended 
this  tsnpe  of  target  program  utilizing  the 
Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitatkm 
mechanism  as  the  most  effective  way  of 
meeting  this  urgent  need.  These  organi- 
zations are  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Bhnd.  American  Coun- 
cil of  the  Bltod,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Bltod,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, National  Council  of  State  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  and  National  Federation 
of  the  BUnd. 
The  bill  would  do  the  following : 
First.  Establish  a  new  Section  18  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  en- 
titled "Rehabilitation  Services  for  Older 
Bltod  Persons." 

Second.  Authorize  appropriations  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog 
June  30,  1972;  $20,00.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $30,000,- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

Third.  Allot  the  appropriation  to  each 
State  on  the  basis  of  population  similar 
to  the  formula  used  to  the  basic  program 
of  grants  to  the  State  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  assure  a  minimum  al- 
lotment of  $50,000  a  year  to  each  State. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay 
each  State  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding rehabilitation  services  to  older 
bltod  persons  under  an  approved  State 
plan. 

Fifth.  Establish  State  plan  require- 
ments similar  to  those  used  In  other 
sections  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  Including  designation  of  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  serving 
bltod  persons  to  administer  the  program. 

Sixth.  Define  older  blind  persons  as 
individuals  whose  combination  of  severe 
visual  impairment  and  age  makes  gain- 
ful employment  less  readily  attatoable 
in  the  light  of  current  employment 
practices. 

Seventh.  Authorize  separate  appropri- 
ations to  amounts  to  be  determtoed  by 
the  Congress  to  cover  the  cost  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects  and  person- 
nel traintog  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  rehabilitation  services  for  older  blind 
persons. 

Mghth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  and  contracts  «1th  public 
ana  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
research,  demonstrations,  and  personnel 
training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know, 

1  have  played  an  active  part  to  assuring 
the  provision  of  adequate  education  and 
rehabilitation  services  for  handicapped 
children  and  adults.  I  have  been  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  the  special  needs 
of  bltod  persons,  and  have  been  proud 
of  the  role  which  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Bltod  in  Louisville  has 
played  for  more  than  a  century  as  the 
major  source  of  readtog  matter  in  braille 
and  recorded  form.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  sought  through  various  federally 
assisted  programs  to  meet  many  of  the 
special  needs  of  bltod  persons  which 
vould  otherwise  go  unmet.  The  program. 
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the  bill  I  am  totroducing  today,  would 
inaugurate,  will  assure  older  bltod  per- 
sons throughout  the  United  States  of 
urgently  needed  rehabilitation  services 
they  will  not  otherwise  get.  I  commend 
this  bill  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  their 
support  of  its  enactment  toto  law  durtog 
the  current  session  of  the  Congress. 

NA-nONAL  EDUCA-nON  POLICY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Congressional  Record  and  com- 
mend the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  release  and  a  transcript  of  a  recent  ra- 
dio interview  on  the  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence of  Walter  G.  Davis,  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Education,  re- 
garding a  national  education  polic>'. 
Labor  News  Confeeknck 

Federal  programs  aimed  at  quaUty  educa- 
tion at  all  levels  enacted  during  the  Sixties 
could  be  Beriously  weakened  or  destroyed  by 
President  Nixon's  plan  of  no-strlngs,  block- 
pant  aid  to  education,  the  AFL-CIO's  Direc- 
tor of  Education  warned  today. 

Congress  designed  those  programs  for  ed- 
ucational purposes  that  "were  not  being  ful- 
filled at  the  local  level,"  particularly  quality 
acbools  for  low-Income  and  disadvantaged 
eltlaens,  declared  Walter  O.  Davis,  on  the  net- 
work radio  Interview  LABOR  NEWS  CON- 
FERENCE. Stressing  that  "you  don't  scrap 
everything  that's  been  done,  simply  because 
it  doesn't  have  the  Administration's  stamp 
oa  it."  Davis  said  that  block  grants  for  educa- 
ttoa  would  produce  result*  "just  the  op- 
posite" from  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  adopt- 
ing the  programs. 

Davis  pointed  out  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration wants  to  give  local  politicians  a  free 
band  In  using  70%  of  the  federal  ald-to- 
educatlon  money  intended  for  such  programs 
u  vocational  training,  aid  to  federally-Im- 
pacted school  districts,  aid  for  handicapped 
children  and  school  lunches.  "That  would 
be  a  big  turn-around,  In  terms  of  what  we 
have  fought  and  struggled  for  over  the  last 
ten  years,"  he  declared. 

"This  could  be  a  very  political  situation," 
lie  said,  with  strong  pressures  ut  the  local 
level  working  to  the  further  disadvantage  of 
"people  In  low  income  brackets"  who  "dont 
bave  the  necessary  political  muscle"  to  as- 
sure that  their  special  needs  are  met.  They 
have  no  strong  "lobby  at  the  local  level," 
lu  declared,  and  the  federal  purpose  could 
be  thwarted  If  local  officials  are  given  a  free 
haad  to  "respond  to  what  makes  political 
nose  to  them." 

Davis  was  also  critical  of  the  Administra- 
tion's reluctance  to  "come  to  gripe"  with  the 
need  to  fully  fund  federal  educational  pro- 
grams and  research.  Citing  President  Nixon's 
vetoes  of  two  education  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  he  asserted,  "Any  at- 
tempt to  rationalize  vetoing  research  money 
Just  doesn't  stand  up." 

Beporters  questioning  him  were  Tom  Joyce, 
01  Newsweek  magazine,  and  Harry  Conn,  of 
Press  Associates,  Incorporated.  The  Inter- 
view was  broadcast  Tuesday  at  9:35  pjn. 
(B8T),  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
»nd  on  WAVA-FM  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Labor  News  Conference  follows: 

Mutual  Annoukckr.  The  foUowlng  time  is 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  station 
and  the  Mutal  Broadcasting  System. 

Haioen.  Labor  News  Confeience.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
y«W-  by  the  APL-OIO.  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence brings  together  leading  ATL-OIO  repre- 


sentatives and  ranking  members  of  the 
press.  Today's  gueet  Is  Walter  O.  Davis,  di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of 
Education. 

In  the  view  of  the  AFL-CIO,  President 
Nixon's  budget  proposals  to  lump  a  number 
of  speclflc  federal  educational  programs  Into 
a  few  broad  categories,  to  which  federmi 
revenues  wo\ild  be  applied  In  a  largely  no- 
strlngs-attached  manner,  would.  If  cxlopted, 
seriously  endanger  the  wide  range  of  federal 
aid  to  education  legislation  for  which  the 
labor  movement  fought  long  and  hard.  Here 
to  question  Mr.  Davis  about  the  AFL-CIO's 
view  on  President  Nixon's  education  policy, 
dangers  It  poses,  and  alternatives  the  labor 
movement  urges,  are  Tom  Joyce,  labcn-  cor- 
respondent for  Newsweek  magazine,  and 
Harry  Conn,  editor  of  Press  Associates,  In- 
corporated. Tour  moderator,  Frank  Harden. 
And  now  Mr.  Joyce,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Joyce.  Mr.  Davis,  Instead  of  categorical 
aid.  President  Nlzon  Is  proposing  a  block 
grant  approach  to  help  education.  What,  In 
your  view,  would  this  do  to  the  American 
educational  system  and  federal  support  for 
it? 

Davis.  Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Joyce,  we 
reported.  In  February,  to  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council,  our  views  on  the  subject,  baaed 
on  extensive  research. 

We've  been  involved  in  a  number  of  strug- 
gles to  bring  about  quality  education  in  this 
country  over  the  last  decade — quality  edu- 
cation for  all  of  our  ciUzena — and  we  think 
that  the  approach  Congress  made  during 
the  Sixties  will  meet  a  great  many  of  the 
needs,  in  all  phases  of  education. 

We  thing  that  the  block  grant  approach 
would  bring  about  a  result  just  the  opposite 
from  what  was  intended  In  the  federal  pur- 
pose established  by  the  bUls  that  went 
through  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  the  last 
ten  years. 

We  think  that  the  point  that  ought  to  be 
stressed  Is  that  the  federal  programs  were 
put  together  precisely  becavise  theae  mat- 
ters— ^these  purposes — were  not  being  ful- 
filled at  the  local  level.  So,  we  think  that  this 
is  going  back  to  the  i>erlod  prior  to  the  Six- 
ties— the  Nixon  Administration's  proposals. 
JoTCE.  Basically,  Is  this  not  an  extentlon  of 
the  Administration's  total  revenue-sharing 
program,  which  the  AFL-CIO  opposes?  And. 
do  you  oppose  this  because  of  a  feeling  that 
local  politicians  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
funds  on  a  "no-strlngs  attached"  basis? 

Davis.  Well,  there  are  pressures,  as  you 
know,  at  the  local  level — poUtlcally. 

Those  who  prevail  are  pretty  much  In  the 
upper-Income  areas.  For  example,  take  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act.  Now,  the  federal  purpose  was  to  provide 
additional  money  for  disadvantaged  people — 
for  those  people  In  low -Income  brackets — to 
bring  about  a  quaUty  educational  system. 

But,  they  will  not  prevail  under  the  rev- 
enue-sharing plan,  because  they  don't  have 
the  necesasry  political  muscle  at  the  local 
level. 

Take  aid  for  handicapped  children.  There 
is  no  real  handicapped  children's  lobby  at 
the  local  level.  The  federal  government  rec- 
ognized this,  llierefore,  categorical  aid  was 
set  out  to  Improve  young  people  In  that 
category. 

Now,  under  this  approach,  of  course,  the 
local  communities  will  be  able  to  respond  to 
what  makes  political  sense  to  them. 
We  think  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
Conn.  Mr.  Davis,  isn't  there  a  combina- 
tion here — the  Administration  wants  block 
grants,  on  the  one  hand  and  they  want  to 
provide  categcalcal  aid  on  the  other  hand. 
In  other  words  there  are  two  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  the  states  and  localities.  The  Ad- 
ministration claims  that  where  block  grants 
win  fall — or  may  not  meet  the  needs — that 
the  categorical  would.  Do  you  feel  that  this 
is  a  valid  defense  of  their  position? 


Davis.  Oh.  I  d<Mit  think  that  it  U  really 
their  fKJsltlon 

Itielr  representatives  in  testifying — the 
Commissioner  cA  Eduoatlln,  for  example — 
testifying  in  connection  with  the  block  grant 
proposal  of  some  $3.1  billion  for  assistance 
In  elementary  and  secondary  education — 
said  that  the  funds  would  be  grouped  Into 
five  broad  categories;  aid  for  disadvantaged 
children;  aid  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped; federal  support  for  vocational  edu- 
cation; Impact  aid  for  school  districts  serving 
children  of  federal  employees;  and  federal 
support  for  suiq>ortlve  services,  such  as  guid- 
ance eounselMng,  school  lunches,  textbooks, 
and  so  forth. 

Now,  he  adds  that  70%  of  these  funds 
can  be  used  in  any  way  Uie  local  officials 
feel  necessary — 70%  would  be  exempt  from 
actually  heljrtng  disadvantaged  children  for 
example.  Under  the  previous  system — the  sys- 
tem enacted  by  the  Congress — 100%  of  that 
money  would  have  to  go  for  disadvantaged 
children.  Now,  they  could  exempt  70%  from 
aid  for  disadvantaged  children,  and  use  It 
however  the  political  pressures  want  It  used. 
This  defeats  the  federal  purpose.  It  seems 
to  tis.  It's  going  to  vary.  In  a  checker-board 
pattern,  over  tJhe  country,  depending  upon 
local  politics,  and  that  Is  why  we  disagree 
OoNK.  What  you  are  really  faced  with 
then.  Is  a  question  of — going  back  to  Mr. 
Joyce's  question — a  question  of  whether  local 
elected  officials  can  make  a  fair  decision, 
given  the  political  pressures  that  are  placed 
on  them  In  the  state  and  local  governments. 
Is  that  correct? 

Davib.  That's  correct,  and  In  addition,  I 
would  say  that  there  will  be  no  uniform 
sharing  of  values,  with  respect  to  where  this 
money  should  go. 

I  think  that  we  might,  for  example,  learn 
something  from  the  Australian  experience. 
They  had  this  problem  several  years  ago. 
They  resolved  it  In  the  manner  suggested 
by  Mr.  Joyce — that  you  have  both.  That  is, 
you  have  a  categorical  aid  program  that  serves 
the  federal  puziwee — that  lets  the  Oongreas 
make  the  decisions  as  to  what  the  nation 
needs  in  this  area.  Categorical  aid  programs, 
property  funded,  should  go  toward  that. 

Then,  there  should  also  be  money  left  for 
the  school  systems  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  their  priorities. 

Conn.  Under  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram then,  they  do  not  want  any  categorical 
aid  whatsoever — is  that  right? 

Davis.  I  can't  say  that's  totally  correct,  be- 
cause there  is  a  percentage  of  money  that 
they  will  say  has  to  serve  a  Federal  purpose. 
But,  what  I'm  saying  is,  70%  of  that  fund 
can  be  exempt — 30%  would  have  to  go  for 
a  federal  purp>06e. 

Now,  to  us,  this  Is  a  big  turn-around,  In 
terms  of  what  we  have  fought  and  strug- 
gled for  over  the  last  ten  years. 

JoTCK.  Mr.  Davis,  the  AFL-CIO  charges  that 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  Vocational  Training  Act,  the  Impact  Aid 
Program — and  even  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram— might  be  destroyed  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's concept.  That's  a  rather  sweep- 
ing charge.  Can  you  explain  the  basis  of  that 
charge? 

Davu.  Well,  we've  seen,  for  example,  what 
happens  in  moet  of  the  major  cities  around 
the  country. 

We  find  that  the  apathy  in  the  disadvan- 
taged conununltles  really  adds  to  their  dis- 
advantage, In  terms  of  getting  a  fair  share  of 
available  funds.  We  would  go  even  further — 
this  could  be  a  very  political  situation,  as  we 
see  It. 

No  city  In  this  country  Is  able  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  education — the  rising  costs 
of  running  their  systems  and  providing  equal- 
ity education.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  bitter 
"finger  pointing"  at  the  federal  government 
and  Congress  for  not  doing  their  job. 

We  think  that  the  strategy  could  very 
well  be  looking  towards  1972.  In  other  words. 
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Um  AdmliUatratlon  "getting  the  monkejr  oS 
their  becka. "  so  to  speak,  by  ■•ylng  "Here's 
a  revenue-sbarliig  plait — txwe'e  'X-amount'  of 
doUars.  You  fellow*  down  there  fight  It  out 
among  yourselvea.  You  can't  blame  the  |e<l- 
eral  government  for  this,  because  the  priori' 
Uee  you  set  wlU  get  that  money." 

Now.  thlB  16  a  nice  way  of  getting  some  po- 
litical beat  off  the  AdmlnlrtnUlon.  It  ae«ms 
to  UA. 

But.  It  defeats  the  total  ptirpoee  of  the 
Congress  In  «U«^ng  legislation — the  law^  we 
now  have  on  the  books. 

JoTCK.  You  have  said  that  the  Piesldebt'B 
proposals  would  work  a  spadal  hardab%> — 
I  believe  you've  said  this — wtsk  a  spaBlal 
hardship  on  the  mliddle-dass.  Can  you  ex- 
plain what  you  mean  by  that? 

Davis.  WeU,  In  connection  with  higher  dAu- 
catton.  one  of  the  Prestdant's  proposaU  Mas 
to  come  up  with  a  new  echcma  en  stuqant 
aid  for  higher  edvioatlon. 

In  that  particular  area,  we  felt  tbaf  It 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  mlddlat'lni- 
oome  people.  For  esample,  you  usad  td  be 
able  to  get  a  student  loan,  U  your  income 
was  115.000  or  less.  Their  reoonnnenrtatlnti  Is 
to  reduce  that  to  tlO,0OO— famUy  Inotans. 
not  just  Individual  Income.  A  survey  of  our 
own  people  showed  that  noaa  of  theaa  w^d 
be  able  to  get  a  student  loan  on  that  basis. 
Thsy  would  uave  to  get  a  regular  bank  laazk, 
on  conventional  terms. 

The  ocet  of  higher  eduoaUon  today  U  auch 
that  It  would  be  prohibitive  for  the  avefsge 
wwker  and  his  family. 

We're  concerned.  Many  people  ask  mefchy 
the  AJn<-CIO  Is  so  oonoemed  In  this  particu- 
lar flald?  I 

WeU,  we  are  education  consumsn.  Our 
people  have  moved  to  the  stage  where  itvost 
of  the  memben  of  our  unions  who  are  par- 
ents looks  forward  and  aspire  to  have  tbelr 
children  go  on  to  coUsga.  j 

College  costs  today,  are  pfohlbltlve.      | 

The  figures  we  eet  forth  in  our  study,  for 
axample.  Indicate  that  in  1071.  only  28%  of 
the  authorised  funds  for  higher  education 
WW*  actually  ^proprlated.  Tltat  Is  )why 
many  ooUeges  ai*  in  tanible. 

The  only  way  the  colleges  oan  mi/^ctaB 
themselves  to  this  problem  Is  to  raise  tui- 
tions. But,  tuitions  today  are  out  of  sleht, 
for  most  students  of  worklng-olaaB  famnjes. 

Com*.  Ux.  DavU,  to  get  back  from, the 
higher  educatloi^  field  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education — the  dtlss.  as  we  aave 
been  seeing,  are  In  a  great  deal  of  crisis,  yu- 
catlon  on  this  level,  of  oourae,  Is  in  sxti^une 
crisis.  Does  the  AFL-CZO  fMl  that  the  states 
and  localities  have  suflloiantly  tapped  thJ  re- 
soiiroes  In  their  own  states  and  localities  for 
education?  For  example,  do  you  feel  ihat 
business  and  Indxistry  are  pacing  their  fair 
share  of  education  costs? 

Davis.  My  answer  Is  no— certainly,  no. 

We  have  pointed  out.  for  example,  tbali  the 
»'iTffl"'»«  contribution,  through  taxes. ,  has 
declined,   rather  than   increased   In  ra^nt 


Ibe  Innar-dtles  are  suffering — ^most  of  the 
sources  of  revenue  have  moved  to  the  $ub- 
urfas,  so  tb«f  dont  have  a  good  local  tax 


That  Is  what  has  reaUy  created  the  cflals, 
you  see,  and  If  this  trend  continues — afid  I 
suspect  that  tt  win — the  Umer-dty  youngster 
Is  going  to  be  further  disadvantaged. 

We've  reached  the  saturation  point  in  "tax- 
ing real  estate  for  funds  for  education. 

When  those  affluent  persons  who  can  alTord 
to  make  a  contrlbutlan  leave  the  inner -cities 
and  move  to  the  suburbs,  that  puts  the  city 
at  an  even  greater  disadvantage.  So,  I  think 
that  Is  the  problem. 

CoNir.  Is  that  why  the  AFL-CIO  feels  that 
you  have  to  look  to  the  federal  govemitient 
to  resolve  this  problem — because  the  cttlee 
have  no  real  tax  bases? 

Davis.  That's  correct. 

JoTCK.  On  th*  othar  hand,  the  AdmlnUtra- 


tlon  argues  that  local  educators  are  cloeer  to 
the  problems,  and  therefore,  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  determine  how  the  funds  should  be 
spent.  Do  you  see  no  merit  to  this  Idea? 

Davis.  Well,  surely  they  are  closer  to  the 
problems. 

Tet»  IX  you've  reed  any  of  the  recent 
studies  made  by  the  education  community- 
many  of  them  national  associations — there  is 
great  disagreement  on  bow  to  address  these 
protalema. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Coleman  Beport.  for 
•acample,  that  came  out  a  few  years  ago.  You 
can  find  as  many  people  In  the  education 
community  agreeing  with  that  as  disagree- 
ing. Educators  themselTee  disagree  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  at  the  local  level. 
We  think  that  the  extensive  hearings  in  the 
House  and  Senate  did  Identify,  in  broad 
categonas.  areas  In  which  money  would 
certainly  help  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
education. 

We  think  that  the  approach  of  this  Ad- 
ministration wlU  rsduoe  that. 

Now,  the  inflation  situation  Is  involved 
bare,  too.  With  higher  teacher  salarlee  and 
higher  costs  of  plant  and  equipment,  there 
is  definitely  need  for  a  greater  funding-level 
than  we  had  Qv«  years  ago.  The  Administra- 
tion, right  now.  Is  offering  a  proposal  which 
would  only  bring  us  up  to  the  same  amovmt 
of  money  which  was  appropriated — not  au- 
thorized— but  appropriated  last  time.  That 
was  less  than  S0%  of  authcrlaatlon. 

So,  we're  steadily  going  backward,  in  our 
view,  in  addressing  ouraelvee  to  this  problem. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  this  to  the  attentl<n 
of  o\ir  people— and  anyone  who  will  Ilatan. 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

JoTCB.  How  about  total-funding  under  the 
President's  propoeal,  Mr.  Davis?  Would  there 
be  more  money  or  less  money?  Would  we 
break  8tx>ut  even?  Where  do  we  stand? 

Davis.  WeU,  the  actual  figures  would  be 
about  the  same,  except  that  It  should  have 
been  10%  more  to  cover  the  Inilatlon  of  the 
last  year. 

The  total  appropriation  last  year  was  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $4.9  billion. 
Tto»  President  Is  asking  for  exactly  the  same 
amount  this  time. 

We  say  that  If  be  wants  to  stay  level  with 
last  year,  he  has  to  ask  fcr  at  least  10% 
more  than  that. 

So.  there  is  a  decline  in  this  area. 

But,  we  have  not  entered  into  that  argu- 
ment. Our  argximent  Is  principally  that  we 
want  full-funding  of  the  complete  author- 
izations. That  Is  essential.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  about  the  problems.  That's 
what  Congrees  said  when  it  passed  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  bUI,  the 
Vocational  Education  bUl,  and  the  Higher 
Education  bUI.  We  felt  then  that  the  au- 
thorisations were  too  conservative. 

And,  when  the  actual  appropriation  Is  lees 
than  60%  of  the  authorisation,  there  Is  a 
real  problem,  as  we  see  It. 

CoNiv  Mr.  Davis,  the  Administration  says 
that  money  Is  not  as  important  a  factor  in 
education  as  some  maintain  It  is.  They  say 
that  reform  is  vital.  What  do  you  understand 
they  mean  by  reform? 

Davis.  Well,  aU  I've  been  able  to  get  out 
of  them,  in  terms  of  a  definition  of  "reform," 
Is  that  we  ought  to  have  more  research — 
that  the  present  research  Is  not  adequate. 

TTiey  say  they  really  don't  know  what 
constitutes  a  decent  educational  system.  In 
Its  Implementation. 

Weil,  we  don't  buy  that.  We  think  that  the 
amount  of  reee«ux;h  that  has  been  con- 
ducted— with  federal  grants — over  the  last 
ten  years  certainly  tells  us  precisely  what 
can  be  done  to  establish  quality  education 
in  this  country. 

Certainly,  we  are  not  against  research.  We 
think  that  this  Is  a  continuing  process. 

But.  you  don't  scrap  everything  that's  been 


done,  simply  because  it  doesn't  have  the 
AdmlulstratloD's  stamp  on  it,  and  start 
afresh.  That's  going  over  the  same  old  ter- 
ritory again. 

If  they  made  the  argument,  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  that  pre\'lous  research  results  were 
not  valid,  I  think  they  would  get  a  lot  more 
support  than  they  are  getting  now. 

Conn.  Mr.  Davis,  Isa't  It  true  that  in  the 
9l8t  Congress,  President  Nlxon  vetoed  two 
education  bUls — both  of  which  dealt,  to  a 
large  extent,  with  research?  How  do  the; 
Justify  the  vetoes,  on  the  basis  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  education  problem? 

Davis  WeU,  during  that  period,  they  were 
responding  to  the  naovee  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, the  education  community  and  the 
Congress,  which  called  for  more  money — I 
think  It  was  $1  bUllon  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's propoeal. 

I  don't  think  you  can  find  an  adequate 
rationale  for  those  vetoes. 

I  thli^  that  any  attempt  to  rationalize 
vetoing  research  money  ]ust  doeen't  stand 
up.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  us. 

Conn.  Do  you  think  that  now  that  the 
Administration  has  revised  its  approtuih— 
actually  switched — and  Is  now  accepting  def- 
icit spending,  that  if  you  get  a  similar  edu- 
cation bin  in  this  Congrees.  you  may  not  get 
a  veto? 

Davis.  Well,  It  depends  on  how  far  It  goes 
toward  the  figure  of  authorisation. 

There  are  a  few  bills  in  now  which  have 
no  authorisation  figures.  For  example,  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  bill,  which  deals  with 
bringing  about  a  quality,  Integrated  system. 
They  have  called  for  a  National  Institute  of 
Education,  similar  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  They  have  called  for  a  Nations! 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education — also  s 
research  operation.  These  are  still  before 
the  House  and  Senate.  Our  testimony  at  re- 
cent appropriation  hearings  in  the  House 
explained  our  position  on  tbsse  bUls.  We  have 
to  wait,  at  this  point,  to  see  what  happens. 
I  don't  think  the  Administration  is  anx- 
ious to  approve  any  legislation  that  goes  be- 
yond the  dollar-amounts  It  wants  to  spend. 
JoTcx.  Mr.  Davis,  it  seems  that  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  more  vocational  training — 
something  we  have  Ignored  over  the  last  few 
years.  Do  you  think  that  there  Is  a  danger  In 
the  Administration's  approach — a  danger  of 
weakening  vocational  training? 

Davis.  WeU,  here  again,  you're  dealing 
with  two  Bides  of  an  argument — and  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  on  both  sides,  by  the  way. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  are  promoting  the 
Idea  that  not  aU  chUdren  in  this  country 
should  aspire  to  higher  education — that 
vocational  education  would  be  a  better  route 
for  many  to  take. 
We  agree  with  that. 

we  think  that  the  kind  of  vocational  edn- 
catlon  system  that's  needed — the  kind  that 
would  provide  the  kind  of  services  and  skills 
that  the  country  needs — certainly  should  be 
advanced. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  develop  a 
law  that  provides  a  really  decent  education 
for  young  people  who  want  to  pursue  this 
path,  they  cant  seem  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  cost  of  the  program — you  get  back  into 
the  question  of  cost. 

We  have  been  harping  coet  aU  along,  be- 
cause these  things  don't  come  cheap  or  tree. 
I  would  think  that  they  would  be  more  re- 
ceptive to  a  point  of  view  favoring  a  move  to 
further  vocational  education,  than  they 
would  to  other  areas. 

Conn.  Mr.  Davis,  is  the  AFlr-OIO  actually 
concerned  that  the  NUon  Administration 
will  seriously  undermine  the  whole  series  of 
education  programs  adopted  in  the  Kennetfy 
and  Johnson  years? 

Dsvm.  I  dont  think  they  wiU  have  the 
votes  to  do  It. 

I  think  that  they  would  like  to  do  this, 
hut  I  dont  think  that  they  wlU  be  able  to 
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get  the  votes — In  either  the  House  or  the 
Btnate — to  do  that. 

There  is  a  lot  of  pressure  building  up  back 
borne — in  local  school  boards,  among  labor 
representatives  and  other  Interested  cltlaens 
in  the  communities. 

I  think  that  it  will  etlfie  any  efforrs  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Administration  to  push  their 
plan — ^particularly  the  revenue-shartng, 
Mock  grunt  plan. 

That's  the  picture,  as  we  see  It,  right  now. 

Certainly,  the  cities  are  concerned  about 
tbe  lack  of  money.  But,  I  think  that  we're 
going  to  see  a  situation  in  which  there  'will 
be  a  ground-swell  of  support  for  the  Idea  of 
faUy-fundlng  existing  legislation.  At  least, 
nn  hopeful  that  we  will. 

Habden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Tbdays 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Walter  O. 
Davis,  director  of  the  AFL-CICs  Department 
of  Education.  Representing  the  press  were 
Hsrry  Conn,  editor  of  Press  Associates,  In- 
oorporated,  and  Tom  Joyce,  labor  eorre- 
spondent  for  Newsweek  ma^talne.  This  Is 
your  moderator,  Frank  Harden,  inviting  you 
to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News  Con- 
ference Is  a  public  affairs  production  of  the 
APL-CIO.  produced  In  cooperation  with  the 
Mutual   Broadcasting   System. 

MxrruAi.  Announcxk.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  pubUc  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  The  opinions  expressed  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  26  percent  of  all 
persons  18  through  21  years  of  age  'were 
in  Institutions  of  higher  education.  To- 
day, 47  percent  are  enrolled. 


"LEST  WE  PORQET" 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
a  land  of  progren  and  prosperity,  it  Is 
often  easy  to  {lasume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  mattezs 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  and  our  coimtrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of  our 
luanber  is  endaved. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Brlnckmann,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  FR42991,  ShaUmar,  Pla.  Ifer- 
rted  and  the  father  of  four  ctilldren.  The 
MO  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  BrUick- 
nuna,  Challmar.  Fla.  Attended  tbe  Unl- 
venity  of  Maryland.  Offldally  listed  as 
mlsBlog  November  4,  1966.  As  of  today, 
I^ortoiant  Colonel  Brlnckmann  has  been 
nl^ng  in  actltm  !n  Southeast  Asia  for 
t.WT  days. 


CONQRBSSMAN  ANNUNZK)  COM- 
MEMORATES 180TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  POLISH  CONSTITU- 
TION DAY 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcokb.  ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
S  we  celebrate  one  of  the  most  significant 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  Poland — 
the  180th  anniversary  of  Poland's  first 
democratic  Constitution. 

This  Constitution,  only  2  years  young- 
er than  our  own,  reorganized  life  in 
Poland  and  provided  for  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms.  TTie  power  of 
the  king  and  nobility  were  reduced,  and 
relations  between  peasants  and  land- 
lords were  placed  under  the  rule  of  law. 
The  new  Constitution  offered  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  people  of  Poland. 
It  was  achieved,  not  with  bloodshed  as 
In  Prance,  but  through  the  courage  and 
foresight  of  a  few  dedicated  and  persist- 
ent men. 

While  these  innovations  were  unfor- 
tunately revoked  after  the  partition  of 
1795,  the  lofty  principles  of  democracy 
embodied  in  that  Constitution  were  not 
forgotten.  Today  Poland  continues  to  be 
Communist-dominated,  yet  the  hope  for 
liberty  stUl  lives  in  the  hearts  of  more 
than  34  million  Polish  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  words  of  encouragement  we  speak 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today  as 
we  commemorate  the  180th  annlvemry 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  will,  I  know, 
sustain  the  courageous  Polish  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  who  are  still 
struggling  'valiantly  for  the  day  when 
Poland  will  throw  off  the  heavy  yoke  of 
communism  and  once  again  Join  the 
community  of  free  nations  in  the  world. 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  all  over 
the  United  States,  thousands  of  whom 
live  in  my  own  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  are  pausing  today  to 
observe  the  180th  anniversary  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  On  this  special  occa- 
sion, I  am  pleased  to  send  my  sincere 
greetings  to  them,  and  especially  I  iam 
proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  recogniz- 
ing the  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
cultural  development  of  both  Europe  and 
America  that  the  Polish  people  have 
made.  We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  the  ideals  of 
the  May  3  Constitution  may  be  reinstated 
so  that  Poland  will  once  more  claim  its 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


LEGISLATION  REOULATINO  INCOME 
TAX  RETURN  PREPARATION 

(Mr,  HArarA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoxd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  deadline  for  filing  taxes  has  past,  it 
is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  review  a 
growing  Industry  in  America — the  income 
tax  preparation  business. 

The  reeuon  for  raising  the  issue  Lb  ob- 
vious. Literally  thoosuids  of  these  prac- 
titioners are  now  receiving  fees  ranging 
from  nominal  to  the  hundreds  of  dollars 


for  services  which  many  of  them  may  be 
unable  to  competently  pro'vidc.  I  in  no 
way  wish  to  implicate  into  this  charge  the 
many  well  trained,  competent,  and 
knowledgeable  pr^^arers  who  are  provid- 
ing tazpajrers  with  a  worthwhile  and  nec- 
essary service.  However,  because  this 
business  has  grown  so  qukftOy,  and  be- 
cause there  are  no  residlly  discernible 
guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  this  busi- 
ness, it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  competent  frxMn  the  incompetent; 
the  quick  buck  preparer  from  the  honest 
and  knowledgeable  practitioner. 

There  are  two  serious  problems  oner- 
ging  from  the  unchecked  growth  of  this 
business.  First,  what  may  be  millions  of 
unsuspecting  consumers  of  these  serv- 
ices have  found  themselves  victims  of  bad 
advice.  Not  only  can  such  advice  cost  the 
individual  taxpayer  money,  but  it  can 
also  get  him  Into  serious  trouble  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  And  in  such  a 
case,  the  taxpayer  is  on  his  own.  The  IRS 
will  not  permit  most  of  these  practi- 
tioners to  appear  on  behalf  of  a  client. 
In  fact,  many  taxpayers  can  never  find 
the  preparer  after  April  15. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  many  peo- 
ple now  in  the  business  are  only  part- 
timers.  They  rent  temporary  facilities 
which  usually  are  given  up  at  midnight 
on  April  15.  They  and  their  files,  and 
their  responsibility  conveniently  dis- 
solve while  the  taxpayer  may  be  faced 
with  fines  and  penalties. 

Last  month,  articles  appeared  in  both 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporting  the  diversity  of 
advice  and  expertise  between  income  tax 
preparers.  The  Journal  article  followed  a 
consumo-  as  '..  called  upon  five  different 
tax  services.  No  two  preparers  gave  him 
exactly  the  same  information.  One  told 
him  <jk>vemment  owed  him  a  refund  of 
$652.04,  while  another  said  he  owed  Uncle 
Sam  $141. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  reported 
on  three  preparers  who  had  a  difference 
of  $602  In  the  amount  they  told  the  same 
taxpayer  he  should  receive  back  from  the 
Government. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Include  the  two  articles  I  refer  to  above: 
[nom  the  Wan  Street  Jonmal,  Apr.  7,  1971] 

Tax  ToTALXia:  Does  am  Atlakta  Mam  Owz 
Umclk  Sam  $141?  Os  Ooxa  Hx   arr  Rx- 

rUND? PBOrSSSIONAL         SXBVICKS,         DSXNO 

loKM-ncAi.  Sits  or  Fiaxnxa  Bxach  Dotei- 

XMT    AMSWXXS — ^MONXT     BaOK    POX    EVXBT- 
BODT 

(By  Tom  Herman) 

A-TLAMTA. — J<^n  Sherman,  his  wife  and  two 
smaU  ChUdren  live  in  a  comfortable  SSO.OOO 
home  in  a  suburb  of  this  Southern  dty.  lAst 
year,  John  (not  his  real  naflse)  earned  tl3,- 
963.69,  including  $3,648.89  paid  him  by  his 
employer,  a  large  puMlsher,  as  reimburse- 
ment for  moving  expenses  incurred  during 
his  transfer  here  last  summer. 

John  Is  a  fairly  typical  American  taxpayer. 
He  has  the  usual  Income  tax  deductions.  In- 
cluding medical  expenses.  Interest,  state  and 
local  taxes  and  charities.  He  also  has  the  typi- 
cal taxpayer's  sense  of  foreboding  as  the  April 
15  deadline  for  filing  returns  n4>ldly  ap- 
proaches. 

John  usuaUy  computes  his  own  income 
taxes.  Once,  however,  he  used  a  professional 
tax-preparation  serrloe.  And  this  year,  be- 
cause of  ruch  complexities  as  the  separate 
form  used  for  Itemizing  moving  expenses, 
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John,  like  s«ver»l  million  other  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers, decided  once  again  to  seek  profesefonal 
tax  advice. 

Once  his  decision  was  made,  John  endoun- 
tered  a  common  problem:  WMcb  advice 
should  h«  uset  This  year's  Atlanta  YWlow 
Pages  ll«t  90  tax-preparation  flrma,  up  from 
83  In  last  year's  edition.  John,  like  othei;  tax- 
payers throughout  the  country,  was  at  %  loss 
as  to  which  office  would  be  the  best  choice. 
Or  did  it  make  any  difference? 
A  iT»a  DirmxNCE 

It  did  ln<le«d.  At  the  suggeeUon  of  ^  re- 
porter from  this  newspaper,  John  agreM  to 
submit  his  figures  to  five  different  sertlces. 
At  one  extreme  he  was  toM  by  a  tax  jofflce 
he  was  entitled  to  a  refund  of  (652.04  Ifrom 
the  federal  govwnment;  at  the  othe^  ex- 
treme, another  service  figured  he  owe4  the 
government  »141.  The  difference  betfween 
these  two  figures  was  a  hefty  •703.04 — despite 
the  fact  that  John  had  given  all  the  so-oalled 
experts  the  same  set  of  figures.  j 

The  services  also  varied  In  other  areaf .  On 
John's  Georgia  Income  tax  return,  the  fife  of- 
fices aU  came  up  with  different  refunds, 
ranging  from  9SB  to  $181.04 — a  difference  of 
•126.04.  And,  perhaps  ooind  den  tally,  the  ex- 
pert who  promised  John  the  biggest  refund 
also  charged  him  the  biggest  fee  (•SI ) .  jwhJe 
the  office  that  told  how  be  owed  the  govern- 
ment money  charged  him  the  lowest;  fee 
(•15). 

Such  variances  between  the  professional 
services  may  surprise  the  average  taxpayer, 
who  often  seems  to  assume  that  tax  cotnpu- 
tatlon  Is  an  exact  science.  But  fedend  tax 
officials  say  the  differences  aren't  surprising 
at  all,  since  there  are  absolutely  no  rules  or 
regulations  to  govern  who  can  set  himself  up 
In  business  as  a  tax  expert.  ^ 

It's  been  suggested  that  all  would-He  tax 
experts  be  required  to  pass  a  standaitilzed 
test.  But  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  spokes- 
man In  Atlanta  says  the  IRS  "would  ije  re- 
luctant to  Jump  Into  the  game  of  Judging 
which  people  are  qualified  to  figure  out  0ther 
people's  Income  taxes." 

"ICBCHANIC   ON  OTITT' 

For  this  reason,  at  least  for  the  fores«eabIe 
future,  taxpayers  seeking  help  from  profes- 
sional services  should  be  prepared  ta  face 
the  fact  that  no  one  expert  has  the  last  word 
on  all  tax  matters.  A  close  look  at  John's 
experiences  with  the  experts  helps  to,  illu- 
strate this  point.  (In  bis  rounds,  Johi  was 
accompanied  by  this  reporter,  who  cUlmed 
he  was  along  "for  moral  support.'') 

The  first  disoovery  made  by  the  oompirlson 
shopper  Is  that  tax  services  can  be  foiitid  In 
varied  locales,  ranging  from  downtown  office 
buildings  where  clients  are  seen  by  appoint- 
ment only  to  gasoline  stations  where  th«  sign 
outside  advertises:  "Cigarettes  35  cen:^. 
Ouaranteed  Income  Tax  Returns.  20  Years 
Exp.  $5  St  Up.  Mechanic  On  Duty." 

The  difference  dont  stop  at  the  dof>r,  as 
John  quickly  found  out.  The  five  offiaes  he 
visited  were  operated  by  C&M  Tax  Service; 
HAR  Block  (John  used  two  branches*— one 
In  Atlanta  and  one  In  Decatur) ;  Seara,  Roe- 
buck Sc  Co.  and  Mr.  Tax  of  America.  Their 
computations  and  fees  were  as  follows : 


be  foresaeab 


twhtnd  or  (AiMMirt 
owM) 


Fwlsni 


Sttts 


CAM 1652.04  $UL04 

Bkick-Ati -^  487.00  167.00 

Btoch-DK .:.         542.00  55.00 

SMfS (141.00)  111.00 

Mr.  Tax 483.00  82.00 


that  It  would  gladly  pay  any  penalty  or  In- 
terest caused  by  any  error.  (Each  office  also 
said,  however,  that  It  woxildn't  pay  any  extra 
taxes,  should  they  later  be  deemed  due  by 
the   IRS.) 

THE   TTLTUf  ATZ   XXPOtT 

Jcdin  was  perplexed.  Shoiild  he  put  his 
trust  in  C&M  Tax  Service  and  claim  a 
•662.04  refund?  Or  should  he  foUow  Sears. 
Roebuck's  computations  and  pay  ^141  to  the 
IRS?  He  finally  decided  to  take  his  problem 
to  the  ultimate  expert:  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service    Itself. 

Under  most  circumstances,  the  IRS  won't 
figure  out  a  taxpayer's  return  unless  the 
Individual  is  blind  or  disabled.  It  will,  how- 
ever, answer  specific  questions  from  any  tax- 
payer and  it  win  compute  the  tax  of  an 
Individual  using  the  standard  deduction 
whose  adjusted  gross  income  is  ^20,000  or 
less  and  consists  solely  of  wages  or  salaries 
and  tips,  dividends,  interest,  pensions  and 
annuities.  Although  John's  case  dldnt  con- 
form to  all  these  requirements,  the  IRS 
agreed  to  compute  his  taxes  since  he  was 
working  with  a  reporter  on  a  story. 

But  even  the  IRS  wasn't  infallible.  Aftet 
examining  John's  figures  In  detail,  the  gov- 
ernment agency  said  he  was  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  «466.10.  Later,  however,  when  John 
questioned  this  figure,  an  agent  said  he  had 
erred  In  the  computation  of  moving  expenses. 

The  correct  refund,  the  IRS  said,  was 
♦400.94.  This  figure,  presumably  the  last 
word,  was  8251.10  less  than  the  refund  sUpu- 
lated  by  C&M.  It  was  also  •641  94  better  than 
the  figure  advised  by  Sears. 

To  solve  the  confusion  on  the  state  Income 
tax.  John  took  his  form  to  the  Georgia  Reve- 
nue Department,  which  will  fill  out  without 
charge  the  state  form  of  any  Georgia  resi- 
dent. The  department  informed  John  that 
he  was  entitled  to  a  refund  of  •117.80.  The 
figure  was  •63.34  less  than  that  given  John 
by  C&M,  but  It  was  far  better  than  those 
computed  by  three  of  the  other  offices. 

A  study  of  the  forms  prepared  by  the  five 
commercial  services  shows  that  the  biggest 
and  costliest  differences  were  connected  with 
moving  expenses  and  Itemised  deductions: 


Fw 


831.00 
25.00 
22.50 
15.00 
26.00 


Bach  tax  service  Insisted  its  work  was 
checked  several  times  by  highly  quillfled 
personnel.  Each  also  assured  J<ihn  tliat  It 
was  positive  Its  works  was  100%  ocoree^  and 


ItMiizwt  (Muctions 

Faderal 

SUte 

C«M  

Block-All 

tt.  724. 16 

2  835  00 

$3,510.56 
1, 710. 00 
1.902.00 
1,957.00 
2,579.00 

Bloek-D«: ,.... 

Sears 

3,034.00 

3  103.00 

Mr.  Tax J 

2,937.00 

Moving  •xpeiuM 

Federal 

State 

C&M 

Bock-Alt 

$3,643.89 

3.682.00 

0 
$3  585  00 

Block-Oec 

3  772  00 

0 

Ssars 

Mr.  Tax 

204.00 

3,561.00 

204.00 
0 

A    NTTMBEa    OF    ERRORS 

Certainly,  the  treatment  of  moving  ex- 
penses for  tax  purposes  has  recently  become 
more  complex.  Federal  tax  changes  in  1969 
Increased  the  number  of  deductible  moving 
expenses,  including  a  number  of  "indirect" 
Items  associated  with  moving.  Former  laws, 
for  example,  dldnt  allow  currently  legitimate 
deductions,  such  as  expezisea  connected  with 
househunting  and  other  related  costs  not 
directly  involved  In  the  move. 

But  the  services  also  had  a  large  number 
of  errors: 

— An  employe  of  H&R  Block's  Decatur 
office  filled  in  •3,064  in  itemized  deductions 
on  one  tax  form  but  later  put  93,034  on  an- 
other form,  costing  John  $M  In  deductions. 

— Several  of  the  services  failed  to  deduct 
•214  in  state  taxes  withheld  by  Georgia  dur- 


ing the  year,  even  though  the  figure  wu 
prominently  displayed  on  John's  W-2  forms. 

— Several  offices  failed  to  Include  as  In- 
come •S.eS  in  Interest  earned  by  John  even 
though  he  gave  each  office  a  set  of  figures 
including  that  item. 

— H&R  Block's  Atlanta  office  didn't  in- 
clude a  •138  deduction  for  medicine  and 
drugs. 

— One  office  wrongly  listed  his  home  «]• 
dress,  and  another  listed  his  first  name  as  his 
surname. 

— Two  offices  gave  him  deductions  he  didn't 
claim  and  to  which  he  clearly  wasnt  en- 
titled. C&M,  for  example,  allowed  him  •26 
for  "tax  preparation"  by  a  professional  last 
year,  although  John  said  he  had  prepared 
his  own  taxes.  And  Sears  allowed  him  830 
for  miscellaneous  deductions,  although  John 
S8dd  he  had  no  Idea  what  this  amount  should 
be. 

SOME    WERE    ALERT 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  some  of 
the  service's  employes  seemed  to  be  espe- 
cially alert.  For  example,  Mrs.  Mildred  Dor- 
ton  of  Mr.  Tax  of  America  discovered  several 
legitimate  deductions  that  went  unnoticed 
by  everyone  else,  and  she  cited  specific  tax 
court  rulings  to  substantiate  her  claims. 
(Mrs.  Dorton  apparently  made  one  error, 
however,  when  she  informed  John  he  couldnt 
deduct  any  of  his  moving  expenses  on  bis 
state  forms.  The  Georgia  Revenue  Depart- 
ment later  said  he  could  deduct  •1,655.89  of 
these  expenses.) 

Despite  the  faults  of  tax  services,  growing 
numbers  of  taxpayers  are  turning  to  them 
for  professional  help.  Statistics  aren't  avail- 
able for  the  total  number  of  offices  through- 
out the  U.S.,  but  their  growth  is  reflected 
plainly  in  the  performance  of  some  of  the 
industry  leculers. 

H&R  Block,  number  one  tn  size,  has  6,267 
offices  this  year,  up  from  4349  In  1970.  Sears. 
Roebuck  has  tax  services  this  year  In  more 
than  600  stores,  up  from  109  last  year. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  another  giant  re- 
taller,  currently  has  tax  services  in  250  re- 
tall  stores,  up  from  136  last  year. 

S.  Bonsai  White  Jr.,  a  partner  at  Alex 
Brown  &  Sons,  a  Baltimore  brokerage  firm, 
says  a  major  reason  for  the  Industry's  growth 
Is  the  growing  complexity  of  tax  laws  and 
tax  decisions.  "Every  time  Congress  or  » 
state  legislature  passes  a  tax  reform  bill,  and 
every  time  a  tax  coiurt  hands  down  a  major 
decision,  you  can  t>e  sure  that  more  people 
will  fiock  to  tax-return  companies,"  Mr. 
White  says. 

MORE  COMPLICATED  TAXES 

Observers  say  another  reason  for  the  in- 
dustry's growth  Is  the  rise  In  Individual  in- 
comes, leading  to  Increasing  diversification 
of  Investments  and  more  complicated  tax  re- 
txirns.  Also,  more  cities  and  localities  are  re- 
quiring Income  taxes,  meaning  that  more 
forms  must  be  filed. 

Tax  services  operate  their  offices  In  a  vari- 
ety of  ways.  Including  franchises.  H&R  Block 
owns  outright  most  of  its  locations  In  major 
cities  and  operates  these  offices  with  Its  own 
personnel.  Block  also  has  a  few  franchlaed  lo- 
cations; and  In  sm&Uer  cities  and  towns,  the 
service  sets  up  so-called  satellite  offices. 

Under  the  satellite  method,  H&R  Block  se- 
lects and  trains  a  local  individual,  who  Is  al- 
lowed to  set  up  shop  under  the  H&R  Block 
emblem.  The  Individual  furnishes  his  own 
office,  but  Block  does  his  advertising  and  pro- 
vides him  with  some  of  his  office  supplies. 

Tax  services,  of  course,  operate  their  offlev 
on  a  seasonal  basis — usually  from  early  Janu- 
ary through  mld-Aprll.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  the  larger  offices  run.  training  ses- 
sions for  the  upcoming  season's  employee. 

Richard  Bloch,  chairman  of  H  &  R  Block, 
says  about  "76%  or  more"  of  each  ssaaoniB 
employes  return  to  the  swvlce  the  foUowlnj 
year.  "Personnel  Is  no  longer  a  problem,"  h* 
says.  "It  was  at  first  when  we  were  getting 
started,  but  not  any  longer." 
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"A  PEOPLE  BusnrEss" 

Some  services  disagree.  "Getting  qualified 
personnel  Is  by  far  our  biggest  worry,"  says  R. 
U  Swan  Sr.,  an  official  at  Mr.  Tax  of  America. 
"Tou  see,  this  Is  a  people  business,  and  get- 
ting good  people  is  the  whole  ball  game." 

Despite  i>er8onnel  problems,  the  industry 
aees  more  growth  in  the  future.  TTie  IRS  esti- 
mates that  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  77 
mllllpn  indlivdual  returns  filed  last  year  were 
prepared  by  "third  parties,"  including  pro- 
fessionals, semlprofesslonals,  friends  and  re- 
latives. This  means  that  about  60%  of  the 
taxpayers  will  prepare  their  own  returns — 
about  40  million  potential  customers.  Fur- 
thermore, analysts  predict  population  growth 
will  lead  to  a  steady  growth  of  new,  young 
customers. 

TTie  industry  also  undoubtedly  prospers 
from  the  fear  and  mistrust  with  which  many 
taxpayers  regard  the  goverimient  In  general, 
and  the  IBS  In  particular.  "Do  you  think  the 
average  taxpayer  will  actually  ask  the  IRS  to 
flgijre  out  the  best  angle  for  him?"  asks  one 
Atlanta  tax  practitioner.  "Don't  be  silly.  He 
believes  the  government's  people  are  out  to 
squeeze  every  penny  they  can  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  so  he'll  come  to  private  firms." 

Finns  specializing  In  tax  returns  aren't  the 
only  beneficiaries.  Banks  and  loan  companies 
for  example,  have  found  that  tax-return  serv- 
ices draw  new  customers.  "When  you  have  a 
man's  tax  return  In  front  of  you,  you're  In  a 
great  position  to  know  what  be  can  afford  and 
can't  afford  to  do  with  his  money,"  says  one 
tax-service  man. 

OCCASIONAL    rRAUD 

Federal  and  state  tax  officials  report  that 
fraud  Is  sometimes  evident  In  the  work  of 
tax-return  services.  "There's  this  one  outfit 
here  In  Atlanta  that  promises  every  client  a 
refund,  and  you  should  see  some  of  his  work," 
says  an  agent  at  the  Georgia  Revenue  De- 
partment. "We've  never  been  able  to  get 
htm  In  court  because  nobody  will  testify 
against  him." 

Earlier  this  year,  however,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment managed  to  prosecute  a  case  involv- 
ing fraud  by  a  tax  professional.  A  federal 
district  court  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  convicted 
Mrs.  Fannie  Mae  Case  Robertson,  a  tax  prac- 
titioner, on  12  counts  of  fraud  and  sen- 
tenced her  to  a  year  In  prison  and  a  •flOO 
fine.  Mrs.  Robertson  Is  appealing  the  decl- 
Elon. 

But  the  five  firms  visited  by  John  were 
guilty  of  errors  rather  than  fraud.  "That  was 
purely  a  mistake  on  my  part,"  the  Sears  man 
later  said  concerning  his  moving-expenses 
computation.  And  Richard  Bloch  said,  "I've 
got  to  place  the  blame  squarely  on  the  tax 
return  service." 

"It  astounds  me,"  Mr.  Bloch  said.  "We  do 
nine  million  returns,  so  we're  bound  to  make 
tome  mistakes,  but  there's  no  excuse  for 
getting  the  spread  you  got.  I  can't  understand 
it.  We  have  a  minimum  of  two  people  check- 
ing every  return  done  by  our  preparer." 

At  C&M.  tax -preparer  Thomas  Perry  con- 
ceded he  forgot  to  Include  several  Items  on 
John's  forms,  including  •IS  In  dividends  and 
Interest  on  his  state  return.  Mr.  Perry  stood 
by  the  deduction  he  gave  John  for  tax-prepa- 
ration services,  claiming  it  was  for  his  own 
work  this  year.  (Mr.  Perry  noted,  however, 
that  tbe  ^26  he  allowed  John  for  tax  prepara- 
thould  have  been  •SI — the  fee  charged  by 
C4M.)  According  to  the  IBS,  however,  such 
deductions  may  be  made  only  for  tax-prepa- 
ration fees  paid  during  the  year  for  which 
the  return  Is  t>eing  submitted. 

ybe.  Tax  of  America's  Mrs.  Dorton  also  stood 
by  her  ruling  that  John  wasn't  entitled  to 
moving-expense  deductions  on  hte  state 
forms.  She  said  the  matter  of  such  deduc- 
tions was  "a  very  gray  area,"  adding  that  her 
reasoning  was  based  on  prior  experience.  But 
tJje  Georgia  Flevenue  Service,  which  presum- 
ably has  the  last  word,  maintained  John  was 
indeed  entitled  to  the  deductions. 


Beyond  the  problems  of  error  or  fraud, 
there  lurks  another  worry:  Some  tax  return 
firms  may  be  selling  Information  gleaned 
from  supposedly  confidential  returns  to  out- 
side concerns,  such  as  department  stores, 
credit  bureaus  and  direct-mail  companies. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  now  In- 
vestigating this  possibility,  as  well  as  pos- 
sibly misleading  advertising  by  some  tax 
firms  that  promise  big  refunds  to  prospective 
clients. 

Congress  has  also  entered  tbe  picture.  Sen. 
Charles  Mathlas  (R.,  Md.)  last  month  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  require  the  consent 
of  a  taxpayer  before  a  tax-return  preparer 
could  use  Infomatlon  from  his  client  for  any 
purpose  other  than  figuring  the  return. 
"Many  income  tax  preparation  firms  and 
services  are  beginning  to  move  into  other 
fields,  such  as  the  selling  of  mutual  funds. 
Insurance  and  other  financial  services,  and 
are  using  for  these  marketing  purposes  the 
detailed  knowledge  of  their  customers  gleaned 
in  the  course  of  preparing  Income-tax  re- 
turns," Sen.  Mathlas  says. 


Three  Preparers:  •602  Difterence 

How  much  tax  do  you  owe? 

Ask  three  different  tax  preparers  and  you 
are  likely  to  come  -p  with  three  different 
answers. 

Armed  with  a  tax  withholding  statement 
and  a  set  of  personal  records,  this  reporter 
visited  three  different  tax  preparation  serv- 
ices. The  results  were : 

Firm  A,  an  established  practitioner,  pre- 
pared a  set  of  rettims  which  showed  a  re- 
fund of  •463  and  omitted  a  large  ntunber 
of  legitimate  deductions.  The  charge  was 
•17.60. 

Preparer  B,  who  tises  a  barren  office  In 
Anaheim,  figiired  a  refund  of  •674.68.  He 
was  thorough  In  compiling  a  list  of  itemized 
deductions,  but  missed  several  Items  affected 
by  recent  changes  In  the  tax  law  and  failed 
to  give  the  taxpayer  one  major  break. 

The  cost  was  ^20. 

Firm  C,  another  established  tax  service, 
complied  the  best  record,  a  refund  of  %\.OVi, 
but  only  after  the  taxpayer  reinterpreted  a 
section  of  tax  law  for  the  Interviewer  and 
thus  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  major 
deduction.  The  price  was  •43. 

AU  three  preparers  worked  from  tbe  same 
information,  or  at  least  had  the  same  Infor- 
mation available  to  them. 

Tbe  vast  differences  in  the  final  results 
were  a  refiection  of  misinterpretation  of  tax 
law  and  failure  to  perform  a  basic  function 
of  tax  preparers — to  elicit  from  the  taxpayer 
the  kind  of  infonnatlon  about  his  finances 
that  leads  to  increased  deductions  and  lower 
taxes. 

Especially  was  the  failure  of  tbe  tax  pre- 
parer evident  at  the  office  of  Firm  A. 

The  Interviewer,  who  told  the  reporter 
he  was  semi-retired  and  "Just  picking  up 
some  spare  cash,"  failed  to  draw  out  infor- 
mation on  any  but  the  standard  deductions 
for  medical  exx>ense8,  real  estate  and  other 
taxes.  Interest  payments  and  expenses  for  an 
office  In  the  taxpayer's  home. 

He  failed  to  ask  the  kind  of  questions  that 
the  other  preparers  asked  to  remind  the  tax- 
payer of  other  deductions.  For  example: 

"Did  you  make  Installment  payments  on  a 
car  last  year?"  The  taxpayer  had  made  more 
than  ^200  In  interest  payments  on  a  car,  but 
that  legitimate  deduction  was  missed. 

However,  the  major  falling  of  the  Inter- 
viewer was  to  incorrectly  Interpret  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  regulation  on  mov- 
ing expenses. 

The  taxpayer  had  moved  more  than  50 
miles  to  take  a  new  Job  during  the  previous 
year.  And  the  moving  expenses,  plus  most 
of  the  cost  of  selling  his  old  house  and  some 
of  the  costs  of  buying  a  new  one,  were  de- 
ductible, aooordlng  to  fairly  simple  rules  In 
the  IRS  handbook. 


But  when  the  taxpayer  asked  about  de- 
ducting the  costs,  the  preparer  said,  "Tou 
would  not  qualify  because  you  were  Just 
moving  to  take  a  new  Job." 

The  result  was  a  missed  deduction  of  more 
than  •2,500. 

The  practitioner  vrtth  the  barren  oflloe — 
just  two  desks,  several  folding  chairs  and  a 
couple  of  files — did  a  substantially  better 
Job  of  drawing  out  Information  about  po- 
tential deductions. 

He  asked  about  car  payments  and  about 
large  purchases  which  qualified  the  reporter 
for  a  larger  deduction  for  state  sales  taxes. 

He  said  the  oflice-ln-home  expenses  would 
not  be  allowable,  but  be  did  siiggeet  taking 
some  of  them  as  deductions  for  professional 
expenses. 

He  did  allow  •357  for  nnjvlng  expenses,  pri- 
marily the  costs  of  locating  a  new  house  and 
moving  household  goods.  But  instead  of  de- 
ducting the  costs  of  selling  the  former  home 
and  buying  a  new  one,  he  asked  for  esti- 
mates of  those  costs  and  figured  them  on  a 
separate  schedule  of  long-term  capital  gains 
and  losses. 

NOT    BEST    METHOD 

This  method,  while  perfectly  legitimate, 
is  not  the  most  advantageous  to  the  tax- 
payer, according  to  an  IRS  auditor  who 
checked  all  the  returns. 

"He  took  a  pretty  conservative  approach," 
the  auditor  said  of  Practitioner  B.  "But  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  not  up  very  well 
on  the  most  current  tax  laws." 

As  proof,  he  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
rules  on  mileage  had  changed  this  tax  year, 
and  the  practitioner  had  iised  the  old  rather 
than  the  new  figures. 

The  preparer  who  yielded  the  biggest  re- 
fund came  very  close  to  making  the  same 
mistake  on  the  moving  deduction  as  did  the 
other  two. 

After  having  done  a  relatively  thorough 
Job  of  digging  out  deductions,  the  inter- 
viewer dismissed  the  taxpayer,  telling  him 
to  come  back  In  several  days  for  his  forms. 
The  taxpayer  then  asked  about  the  moving 
expenses,  Ba3rlng  he  thought  they  might  be 
deductible. 

The  Interviewer  turned  to  his  manual, 
pointed  to  the  IRS  regulation  In  question 
and  said,  "As  you  can  see,  you  would  not 
qualify  for  that." 

TAXPATIB    VKMSUrrWD 

Unlike  the  earlier  encounter  with  Firm  A. 
the  taxpayer  persisted,  saying  that  as  be  read 
the  regulation,  he  would  qualify.  The  Inter- 
viewer shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  he 
would  talk  to  his  supervisor  about  the  mat- 
ter later. 

A  few  hours  later,  the  tax  preparer  called 
to  say  that  the  costs  would  indeed  be  deduc- 
tible. The  preparer  asked  a  few  questions 
about  tbe  costs  and  was  supplied  the  an- 
swers. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  taxpayer  picked 
up  his  completed  forms,  they  reflected  not 
only  the  costs  he  had  claimed  but  several 
hundred  dollars  In  added  expenses. 

The  figures,  for  premove  meals  and  lodg- 
ing and  for  travel  expenses,  were  ones  that 
the  taxpayer  had  specifically  stated  he  had 
not  Incurred. 

But,  almost  by  magic,  those  questionable 
figures  boosted  tbe  moving  expenses  to  tbe 
exact  legal  maximum  allowed  for  that  type 
of  deduction. 

The  point  of  this,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  taxpayer  Is  being  given  contrary  and 
sometimes  bad  advice  by  people  he  feels 
are  competent.  And  of  course  that  is  the 
Issue.  The  tax  serrioe  consumer  has  no 
way  of  knowing  which  preparer  Is  com- 
petent. He  is  usually  faced  with  dozens  of 
choices  among  preparers  and  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  advertising  promising  guar- 
anteed returns,  guaranteed  accuracy,  and 
In  some  cases  the  return  in  advance. 
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Earlier  this  year,  I  began  to  Investigate 
this  entire  problem.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia, thousands  of  tax  preaarers 
opened  tenxporary  offices  In  shopping 
centers,  supermarkets,  trailers,  and  some 
even  operating  out  of  the  back  ae^ts  of 
their  cars.  I  received  some  complaints 
from  constituents  and  from  some  recog- 
nized professionals  in  the  business.  There 
were  also  rumors  circulating  that  a 
wide  scale  IRS  Investigation  was  being 
launched.  , 

I  wrote  the  Commissioner  of  tlie  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  in  February,  and 
asked  for  his  views.  On  March  8,;  I  re- 
ceived his  reply.  In  light  of  the  Article 
above  and  one  that  I  will  include  |q  the 
Rxcosii  at  a  later  point,  I  found  lt|  quite 
disturbing. 

First,  the  letter  acknowledged  the 
problem,  particularly  the  seriousness  of 
misleading  advertising.  I  was  informed 
that  the  PTC  was  investigating'  this 
area.  A  little  later,  I  will  report  ob  the 
extent  and  progress  of  this  Investiga- 
tion. 

While  this  was  somewhat  encouraging, 
tlie  rest  of  the  letter  offered  some  un- 
fortunate surprises. 

First.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  "is 
without  authority  to  police"  the  conduct 
of  preparers  receiving  fees,  as  thes«  peo- 
ple cannot  represent  their  clients  before 
the  IRS.  Although  attorneys,  cei^tified 
public  accountants,  and  others  who  have 
specifically  passed  an  IRS  competency 
test  are  reculated,  because  they  are  eli- 
gible to  represent  clients  before  IRfi,  the 
majority  of  retinn  preparers  cami(ot  be 
regulated  because  tbey  cannot  represent 
thetr  clients. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  most  stupendous 
piece  of  bad  luck  for  the  taxpayer,  The 
logic  for  this  regulation  Is  quite  absurd. 
Essentially,  I've  been  told  that  sinoe  the 
preparer  has  no  credentials  to  appear  be- 
fore IRS,  and  therefore  no  responsibility 
in  the  eyes  of  the  IRS,  the  IRS  has  no  re- 
sponsibility for  him.  This  despite  the  fact 
the  majority  of  American  taxpayers  are 
now  paying  precisely  these  people  to  pre- 
pare their  retxnus.  ] 

Thus,  according  to  IRS,  the  only  peo- 
ple regtilated  are  those  judged  comji^etent 
by  the  Service.  People  who  either  through 
professional  training,  or  the  acceptable 
passing  of  a  test  are  the  ones  judged 
most  competent  to  offer  tax  preparatian 
services,  and  are  the  only  ones  tha  IRS 
is  Interested  in.  The  bulk  of  the  pre|)ara- 
tion  services  who  prepare  most  of  the  re- 
turns are  exempt  from  IRS  scrutlnjr  be- 
cause they  are  not  compet^xt  or  profes- 
sional enough  to  represent  clients  ta|efore 
the  Service.  This  Is  extraordinary,  i 

Second.  The  letter  politely  Informed 
me  that: 

Prankly.  whlla  w«  are  conccmad  abovt  tba 
IncnaaeB  In  tbe  number  of  lnoompet«n|  pro- 
parers,  we  are  still  of  the  view  that  the  Serv- 
ice should  not  attempt  to  control  theBeflmu 
or  individuals.  We  do  not  have  sui!|clent 
manpower  to  teat  and  poUoe  tbe  tbouvanda 
of  persons  engaced  la  this  bnalneag 

After  admitttng  IRS  ooneem  over  the 
"increase  in  the  number  of  incompetent 
preparers"  tbe  letter  then  suggests  that 
coatrols  would  tend  to  discourage  tnore 
people  from  getting  Into  the  buskiess. 
something  the  Service  appaxsntly  jfeds 


would  be  against  the  Interests  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  IRS  response  to  my 
inquiries.  I  also  include  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission: 

DetaKticent  or  thk  TaEAStrtT, 

IirmufAL  Revknttc  SnrvicK, 
WtuhiTiffton,  D.C.,  March  8,  1971. 
Hon.  RlCHASD  T.  Ranna, 

House  of  Representatives, 
WaaMngton,    D.C. 

Okas  Mr.  Hanna:  Commissioner  Thrower 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  yoxa  letter  dated 
February  18.  1971. 

The  Internal  Bevenue  Service  launched  an 
Inquiry  into  commercial  tax  return  prepa- 
ration services  a  Uttle  over  a  year  ago  to  de- 
fine the  scope  of  our  authority  and  to  con- 
sider what  actions  we  might  properly  take 
for  dealing  with  abuses  by  tax  return  pre- 
parers. 

The  recent  proliferation  of  commercial 
preparers  of  returns  Is  essentially  a,  mani- 
festation of  American  enterprise  looking  for 
new  markets.  More  and  more  businessmen 
are  looking  at  the  mUllons  of  individual  Ux- 
payers  as  potential  clientele.  This  In  Itself 
Is  not  of  concern  to  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Service  because  these  firms  can  provide  a 
service  for  the  taxpaylng  pubUo. 

Our  main  problem  la  that  of  misleading 
and  deceptive  advertising  arising  from  the 
activities  of  a  relatively  few  commercUU  pre- 
parers. Our  Interest  here  Is  to  be  alert  to  tbe 
occasional  excessea  of  this  minority  which, 
If  unoheched,  might  result  In  problems  both 
for  taxpayers  and  tax  administration.  The 
FTC  Is  cinrently  cooperating  with  us  In  a 
survey  of  advertising  tactics  of  returns  prep- 
aration   flnns. 

The  rules  of  conduct  for  practice  before 
the  IRS.  as  set  forth  in  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Circular  No.  330,  (copies  enclosed)  gen- 
erally apply  only  to  attorneys,  certified  pub- 
lic accountants,  and  others  enrolled  to  prac- 
tice. Since  commercial  preparers  of  returns 
advertise,  they  are  not  eligible  to  represent 
taxpayers  before  the  me  and,  therefore,  do 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Circu- 
lar. So,  absent  a  cle*krly  fraudTilent  act  such 
as  Inducing  a  taxpayer  to  file  a  false  return 
or  document,  the  Service  is  without  author- 
ity to  police  this  area. 

Interestingly,  H.K.  9922  was  Introduced  in 
1984  to  authorlae  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  Issue  regulations  relating  to  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  who  assist  taxpayers  in  the 
preparation  of  tax  returns  The  Service  op- 
posed this  legislation  on  the  grounds  that 
If  a  high  standard  of  technical  competence 
would  be  reqiUred,  the  number  of  persons 
who  could  qualify  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  tbe  taxpayers.  If  the 
system,  otherwise,  did  not  contemplate  high 
technical  competence,  the  evUs  Inherent  in 
the  present  system  would  not  be  greatly 
abated.  To  our  knowledge,  no  «<r"rft''  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  since  19M. 

Rankly,  while  we  are  concerned  about  the 
Increases  In  the  number  of  Incompetent  pze- 
pareis,  we  are  still  of  the  view  that  the 
Service  should  not  attempt  to  control  these 
finns  or  Indlvldiials.  We  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient manpower  to  test  and  police  the  thou- 
sands oX  parsons  engaged  In  this  business. 
Furthermore,  we  are  still  concerned  that 
controls  would  cause  fewer  people  to  engage 
In  this  bualnass,  thereby  depriving  taxpay- 
ers of  needed  assistance.  Also,  I  doubt  wheth- 
er we  In  the  Service  could  ever  staff  up  or 
devote  sufficient  manpower  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  taxpayers  who  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  prepare  their  own  return. 

At  tti*  time  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
draw  any  final  conclusions  or  make  legisla- 


tive  or   administrative  recommendations.  I 
appreciate   the   opporturaty   to  clarify  this 
matter  for  you.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further 
service  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely    yoius. 

S.     B.     WOLFX. 

Direotor,  Audit  Division. 
Encloe\iree. 

FBintAL  Tbasx  Oommissiom, 

Washiriffton,  D.C. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanma, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WasMnuton,  D.C. 

Dkax  CoNaacssinAK  Hanna;  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  liCarch  26,  1971.  inquiring  u 
to  the  status  of  an  Investigation  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  P»rotec- 
tlon  of  tbe  Commission  Into  the  practices  of 
commercial  income  tax  preparers. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  IRS  presently  bss 
regulatory  responslblUty  only  over  enrolled 
tax  preparers.  Certain  IRS  regulations  have 
been  effected  which  serve  to  control  some  of 
the  business  practices  of  these  enrolled  pre- 
parers. Tbls  class  of  tax  preparers  generally 
includes  attorneys,  accountants  and  others 
who  have  successfully  completed  an  exami- 
nation by  IRS. 

In  general,  the  commercial  tax  preparers 
which  advertise  do  not  fall  within  this  class 
and  are  consequently  not  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  IRS. 

Although  no  formal  determination  hss 
been  made  by  tbe  Commission,  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Consimier  Protection  feels  thst 
the  practices  of  these  commercial  tax  pre- 
parers &T«  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  Section  5  of  tbe  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  Of  course,  this  as- 
sunies  that  In  any  given  Instance  other  Juris- 
dictional req\ilrements.  such  as  Interstate 
commerce  and  adequate  public  interest,  have 
been  met. 

In  this  regard,  the  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  Is  currently  Involved  in  an  indus- 
try-wide inquiry  concerning  the  practices  of 
these  companies. 

This  survey  relates  both  to  the  use  made 
of  information  gathered  as  a  result  of  tax 
return  preparation  and  to  the  advertising 
employed  by  commercial  tax  preparers. 

Complaints  have  been  received  by  the  Com- 
mission which  Indicate  that  some  firms  may 
be  using  tbe  tax  retivna  for  other  purposes 
without  disclosing  this  to  their  clients. 

For  example,  In  some  instances  this  de- 
tailed financial  Information  reportedly  has 
been  made  available  to  Investment  comps- 
nles.  which  then  solicit  the  unsuspecting  tax- 
payer. Also,  some  conunerclal  preparers  may 
be  including  clients'  names — without  their 
knowledge — on  mailing  lists  sold  to  direct- 
mail  advertisers  and  merchandisers. 

Tbe  investigation  also  will  Involve  allega- 
tions that  various  advertisements  are  de- 
signed to  mislead  the  taxpaylng  public  with 
respect  to: 

"Ouarantees"  of  acciuracy  and  preparer's 
liability  If  return  is  incorrect.  (The  taxpayer 
is  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  his  own 
return  regardless  of  who  prepared  it  for  him. 
Oenerally,  "guarantees"  as  to  accuracy  cover 
only  mathematical  computations  on  the  re- 
turn; and  preparer  will  make  restitution  only 
for  Interest  and  penalties  due  to  his  math 
errors.) 

"Guarantees"  for  representation  of  tax- 
payer during  a  subsequent  audit  of  his  re- 
turn. (Generally,  only  attorneys,  certified 
pubUc  accountants  and  enrolled  agents  can 
represent  clients  before  Internal  Bevenue 
Service;  and  such  persons  are  prohibited  from 
advertising. ) 

Quoting  of  statistics  out  of  context  in  a 
misleading  manner. 

Implying  that  preparer  has  a  special  ability 
to  get  refunds  for  clients  due  to  a  past  or 
present  relationship  with  Internal  Bevenue 
Service. 
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These  categories  are  offered  by  way  of 
example  and  In  no  way  are  Intended  as 
perimeters  of  the  scope  of  the  lirvestlgatlon. 

To  date,  and  in  the  near  futiu^,  the  staff's 
efforts  have  been  directed  at  securing  in- 
formation from  the  largest  oommerctSl  tax 
preparers.  As  soon  as  theae  individual  inves- 
tigations are  completed,  a  determination 
will  be  made  as  to  what  corrective  action.  If 
any,  Is  warranted  In  the  public  interest  as 
to  these  companies  as  well  as  other  smaller 
firms  in  this  field. 

I  must  stress,  however,  that  the  inquiry  Is 
at  a  preliminary  stage  and  no  facts  have  been 
revealed  at  this  time  which  would  indicate 
whether  or  not  any  of  these  companies  may 
be  in  vK^atlon  of  Section  5. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  and.  If 
I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Maktin,  Jr.. 
General  Counsel  and  Congressional 

Liaison  Officer. 

The  second  serious  problem  Involves 
ttie  handling  of  the  fUes  retained  by  these 
tens  of  thousand  of  practitioners.  Tlie 
Information  contained  In  a  return  is  quite 
valuable  to  some.  And  whfle  the  taxpay- 
er's return  to  the  Oovemment  receives 
some  protection,  there  is  virtually  no  con- 
trol over  or  protection  for  the  consumer. 

Whether  these  people  fall  mider  the 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  is  still  under  debate.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  confusion  and  guarantee  the  maxi- 
mum protection  to  the  consumer,  legis- 
lation which  includes  these  files  tmder 
the  law  is  needed. 

In  order  to  resolve  these  two  problems 
before  they  become  more  serious  than 
they  currently  are,  I  am  asking  today 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  begin  immediate  Investigations. 
I  am  Introducing  a  measure  which  can 
serve  as  the  focus  of  the  investigations. 

The  measure  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  rules  that  will 
regulate  the  thousands  of  present  practi- 
tioners that  are  currently  outside  Federal 
scrutiny.  This  measure  would  assure  the 
consumer  that  he  is  at  least  receiving 
advice  on  his  return  from  someone  who 
has  had  to  prove  his  competency  and  will 
be  held  accoimtable  for  his  actioiis. 

The  measure  also  includes  these  prac- 
titioners under  the  fair  credit  bill  if  they 
attempt  to  sell  or  pass  along  for  gain  any 
of  the  Information  they  obtain  from 
preparing  returns. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  document  the 
scope  of  the  problems  that  this  prolifer- 
ating business  Is  causing.  Very  UtUe  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  it.  However, 
there  Is  sufficient  information  now  avail- 
able to  suggest  we  have  an  Increasingly 
serious  dilemma  on  our  hands. 

I  am  including  a  Los  Angeles  Times  ar- 
ticle and  a  Washington  Post  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord.  Those  Members 
who  may  not  be  sufficiaitly  familiar  with 
the  scope  of  the  problem  should  read  this 
material. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  reports 
the  shocking  state  of  affairs  in  southern 
California,  where  it  U  estimated  that  as 
many  as  7,500  practitioners  are  engaged 
In  some  form  of  tax  fraud. 

The  articles  fOllow: 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  March  39, 1971  ] 

GrrriNG   Help    on    Ton    Rrttxn    cam    bb 

TAZHfo 

"When  there  Is  an  income  tax  the  Just 
man  will  pay  more  and  the  unjust  lees  on 
the  same  amoimt  of  income." — Plato,  The 
Republic. 

(By  Kvan  Maxwell) 

History  records  Uttle  about  tbe  Inoome 
tax  preparation  business  In  ancient  Greece, 
but  tbe  modern  American  taxpayer,  wbetlier 
he  be  Just  or  unjust,  can  find  plenty  of  help 
In  figuring  out  his  annual  levy. 

There  are  thousands  of  tax  practitioners  In 
Southern  California,  some  good  at  their  Jobs 
and  some  bad.  The  taxpayer  would  be  well- 
advised  to  choose  carefully. 

According  to  one  Internal  Bevenue  Service 
estimate,  there  are  as  many  as  7,600  tax  prac- 
titioners In  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ties engaged  In  some  form  of  tax  fraud. 

"In  tbe  last  two  years,  we  have  Identified 
about  2,600  questionable  practitioners,"  said 
one  IRS  investigator. 

"There  are  probably  three  tlnvea  that 
many  practicing."  he  added. 

There  is  no  way  to  count  the  Incompe- 
tent tax  preparers  In  tbe  area,  but  most 
observers  say  their  number  Is  substantial. 

"We  have  enough  trouble  Just  finding  a 
few  qualified  tax  workers  for  full-time  Jobs." 
said  the  head  of  one  large  accounting  firm. 
'How  can  these  tax  services  find  experienced 
quaUffed  help  for  part-time  work  during  the 
tax  seaaon?" 

StUl,  the  tax  preparation  field  has  under- 
gone an  explosion  in  the  last  few  years.  For 
example,  H&R  Block,  the  largest  firm  in  tbe 
field,  opened  seven  oflices  In  the  Southland  in 
1963.  This  year,  the  firm  has  28  In  Orange 
County  alone. 

Between  70%  and  80%  of  all  federal  tax 
return  from  Orange  County  are  prepared  by 
someone  other  than  the  taxpayer,  tisually  by 
a  professional,  said  Dan  Pawlowskl,  Office 
Audit  Group  supervisor  for  the  IRS  In  Garden 
Grove. 

The  figiire  representing  an  estimated  30% 
increase  since  1969.  is  In  part  a  reflection 
of  the  affluence  of  the  ootmty*8  populaUon, 
according  to  IRS  officials. 

Also,  a  new  set  of  regulations,  the  result 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  has  sent  the 
average  taxpayer  scrambling  for  help  In  the 
last  two  tax  years. 

But  the  Increased  number  of  these  seeking 
professional  tax  help  Is  also  a  reflection  of 
the   multiplication   of   services    available. 

Retail  stores,  banks  and  savings  associa- 
tions are  offering  tax  preparation  services, 
not  neceasarlly  as  profit-making  ventures 
but  often  simply  as  servlees  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

In  addition,  there  are  h\indreds  of  ac- 
counting firms,  large  and  small  and  equal 
numbers  of  aton  front  operators  and  persons 
who  prepare  tax  returns  as  a  sidelight  to 
regxilar  bvislnesses. 

Publicly,  IRS  officials  and  others  In  the 
tax  field  wlU  make  Uttle  comment  on  the 
quality  of  tax  preparation  services  generally. 

But  the  situation  locally  Is  serious  enough 
to  warrant  real  concern,  according  to  the 
Ota 

Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties  make  up 
one  of  four  or  five  target  areas  In  the  nation 
for  a  crackdown  on  what  are  referred  to  as 
"questionable  practitioners." 

"Orange  County  U  definitely  worae  off  than 
tbe  rest  of  the  nation  as  far  as  questionable 
practices  are  concerned,"  said  the  IRS  special 
agent  In  charge  of  the  Inveetlgatlon. 

And  the  nationwide  problem  Is.  acoordlng 
to  the  agent,  second  only  to  organized  crime 
In  Ita  ooat  to  dtlaens. 

This  fact  alone  should  put  the  taxpayer  on 
his  guard  wfa«i  be  seeks  help  In  the  annual 
ritual  of  paying  his  dues  to  civilized  society. 

In  addition,  tbe  taxpayer  should  be  aware 


of  me  wide  variety  of  tax  set  vices  BvaUable. 
Not  all  are  equally  suited  to  handle  particular 
taxpayer  problems.  And  there  are  some,  say 
the  experts,  which  are  iK>t  qualified  to  handle 
any  problems  at  aU. 

Axnoog  the  most  qualified  are  tbe  certified 
public  accountants  sad  public  aoeountanta— 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "profeaslonals" 
by  virtue  of  their  training  and,  In  tbe  case  of 
tbe  certified  accountants,  by  their  passage 
or  a  tough  three-day  state  examination. 

"Fm'  tax  purpoaea,  ttie  pubUc  accountants 
and  OPAs  are  probably  aqtially  competent  as 
long  as  they  have  experience  in  the  tax  field." 
said  Earl  HarrUnan,  ^lalrman  oC  the  tax  ocni- 
mlttee  of  tbe  Orange  County  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  California  Aoeountanta. 

"But  the  key  word  here  Is  'experience,' " 
Harrlman  said.  "AoooTintants  do  work  In  so 
many  fields  that  they  are  not  neoeasarUy 
experts  In  tax  law  and  proMems." 

Many  oertUled  accountants,  especially 
those  In  large  Anns,  are  not  mterastad  In 
preparing  personal  tax  returns  on  a  maas 
basis,  Harrlman  said. 

The  bxilk  of  their  business  Is  with  books 
and  records  ot  businesses.  And  their  cost, 
probably  up  to  $76  for  an  average  personal 
return,  makes  their  s«vlce  somewhat  costly 
fCr  the  average  taxpayer. 

HAZT    DIBTIKCnON 

Public  accountants  and  CPAs  In  private 
practice  are  more  likely  to  provide  the  kind 
of  tax  service  most  Individual  taxpayers 
need.  And  their  costs  are  generally  lower 
than  those  of  the  larger  accounting  firms. 

The  distinction  between  public  account- 
ants and  tax  preparation  services  Is  some- 
what hazy  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  the  past,  the  two  oould  be  s^arated 
because  accoxmtants  were  available  to  their 
clients  on  a  year-around  basis,  while  tax 
services  operated  only  four  or  five  months 
a  year. 

But  tax  services,  especially  some  of  tlse 
larger  ones,  are  going  into  year-around  oper- 
ations and  are  offering  tax-planning  assist- 
ance similar  to  that  of  private  accounting 
firms. 

In  other  areas,  too,  the  distinction  be- 
tween locally  owned  and  openttA  accotxnt- 
ing  firms  and  mass-oriented  tax  services  Is 
blurred. 

Many  of  tbe  mass  preparers  operate  on  a 
franchise  basis,  with  the  bulk  of  their  work 
being  done  by  local  accountants  who  bene- 
fit from  the  prestige  and  national  advertis- 
ing programs  of  the  parent  firms. 

But  a  basic  distinction  between  the  two 
probably  is  still  Intact.  The  one  works  on  a 
mass  basis,  while  the  other  works  with  lim- 
ited numbers  of  clients  and  offers  more  in- 
dividualized service. 

And  that  distinction  is  tbe  basis  of  tbe 
rather  strong  rivalry  between  the  two. 

Private  accountants  play  vp  their  own 
ability,  by  virtue  of  training  and  experience, 
to  deal  with  the  more  complex  tax  problems 
better  than  what  they  refer  to  as  "tax  shops 
(store  front  operators  and  mass  preparers) ." 

In  order  to  catcb  an  the  deductions  that 
the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to,  the  tax  pre- 
parer  must  "know  the  oorrect  questions  to 
ask,"  said  accotmtants'  spokesman  Harrlman. 

**A  comprehensive  interview  and  check  list 
are  essential,  as  Is  some  knowledge  of  the 
taxpayer's  particular  situation. 

"Most  of  tbe  work  In  these  shops  Is  done 
by  pec^le  who  sre  not  very  well -trained  and 
who  probably  don't  know  the  right  <niee- 
tions. 

"There  are  all  sorts  of  gray  areas,  problem 
areas,  in  taxes,  and  I  would  think  that  a 
great  many  people  In  theae  tax  serfleee 
would  not  know  a  problem  area  if  they  ran 
across  it,"  Harrlman  said. 

For  their  part.  Che  tax  services  say  their 
preparers  are  thoroughly  qualified. 

"We  give  all  our  preparers  a  73-bour  course 
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of  Instnictlon  In  all  sorts  of  tax  law  imd 
preparation,"  said  Lou  Cupp,  advertuing 
manager  for  HtcR  Block.  j 

Uost  of  the  tax  services  also  proTl<le  taelr 
Interviewers  with  extensive  questlonnalrea 
designed  to  elicit  from  the  taJcpayer  ln|or- 
matlon  about  all  deductions  for  whlchj  he 
might  qualify.  { 

But  the  fact  remains  that  most  interview- 
ers receive  comparatively  little  training  and 
have  relatively  little  experience  when  com- 
pared to  professional  tax  accountants. 

I  Just  don't  aee  bow  they  can  get  qiyJl- 
fled  people,"  said  Harrlman.  "Everybody  ^bo 
is  really  competent  already  has  a  Job." 

The  tax  services  maintain  that  their  lys- 
tems  of  checking  and  rechecklng  each  ret  irn 
Is  the  beet  backstop  against  error.  But  tqese 
checks,  experts  say,  pertain  mostly  to  majtb- 
ematics.  They  are  of  little  value  in  uncover- 
ing legitimate  deductions  missed  by  bnth 
the  taxpayer  and  the  interviewer. 

IRS  spokesmen  agree  that  there  are  few 
mathematical  errors  on  the  returns  of  the 
large  tax  services.  But  they  aay  It  1b  cot 
unconunon,  when  these  returns  are  audited, 
to  find  that  preparers  overlooked  or  left 
out  substantial  deductions. 

"I  would  have  to  say  that  many  of  the 
firms  are  concerned  about  their  Images  and 
therefore  are  conservative  In  stating  detttic- 
tlons  In  order  to  avoid  having  anything  dis- 
allowed," said  one  IRS  investigator.  ' 

Some  accountants  have  a  tendency  to  fol- 
low similarly  conservative  courses,  acccrd- 
Ing  to  the  ntS. 

Another  criticism  which  tax  professiotlals 
level  at  tax  services  is  that  they  are  geared 
for  one  thing — speed.  J 

"They  Just  cant  do  a  quality  Job  w^en 
they  crank  people  through  as  quickly  i  as 
they  do,"  said  one  private  accountant.      ' 

Taxpayers  need  not  necessarily  be  put'  off 
by  these  criticisms.  For  a  comparatively  tow 
cost,  and  with  little  of  the  taxpayer's  tltne, 
the  tax  services  can  do  a  good  Job  on  the 
less  complex  returns.  i 

Their  Interview  lists  touch  most  of  the 
major  categories  of  potential  deductions,  and 
many  of  their  interviewers  gain  a  lot  of  tax 
experience  quickly,  especially  in  the  bugler 
offices. 

paonanoNAi,  bxlp 

But  the  possibility  remains  that  taxpayers 
with  complex  returns  probably  will  get  better 
aervloe  from  professional  tax  experts  tban 
from  a  housewife  or  a  student  who  became 
a  tax  expert  within  a  matter  of  weeks,    i 

Any  criticism  applied  to  the  larger  tax 
services  must  be  applied  at  least  equally  to 
the  storefront  operators,  according  to  critics. 

"These  guys  cause  more  problems  tftan 
anybody  else,"  an  IRS  Inveatlgator  said. 

Some  of  them  are  former  eii4>Ioye>  of  the 
larger  tax  services  who  have  gone  Into  bital- 
ness  for  themselves,  be  said.  Others  are  otit- 
rlgbt  frauds  who  have  no  experience  in  ta^es 
but  who  set  themselves  up  as  experts. 

Many  of  them  practice  in  the  crowded 
lower-income  areas,  charging  inflated  rartes 
for  simple  returns  and  preying  on  the  poorly 
educated,  unsophistlcatad  taxpayer. 

"Oiae  of  the  favorite  pk>ya  la  to  quote  a  |ow 
rate  for  the  return,"  said  an  IBS  wpokmaiax. 

"The  aooountant  then  takes  aU  the  main's 
tax  records,  including  his  W-a  form.  Wlken 
the  man  comes  back,  the  preparer  says  he 
ran  Into  some  problems,  flUed  out  a  lot  of 
extra  forms  and  now  wants  $300. 

Another  gambit  la  used  by  a  practltl<^er 
who  says  be  will  use  every  angle  to  get  a  |>lg 
refund  and  keep  a  percentage  of  the  refutul. 

The  practitioner  will  fill  out  a  grossly 
fraudulent  return,  keep  part  of  the  refuiMl. 
and  probably  dlaappear.  When  the  IRS  c^ls 
tor  an  audit  the  taxpayer  la  liable  for  all  |he 
back  taxes,  plus  any  peiuUUas. 

"A  preparer  who  obeau  each  of  100  cfis- 
tomers  out  of  $1,000.  and  that  la  not  an  out- 
rageous figure,  can  clean  up  on  $100,000  end 
disappear,"  said  the  Invee^gatcr. 


The  practice  of  Inflating  deductions  la  not 
limited  to  tax  preparers.  Indeed,  this  Is  one 
of  the  areas  where  Plato's  "unjust"  man  can 
easily  participate  in  the  preparation  of  false 
tax  returns. 

The  IBS  requires  substantiation  tor  all 
deductions  that  a  taxpayer  claims.  But 
spokesmen  for  the  IRS  and  others  In  the 
tax  field  say  that  legitimate  tax  preparers 
prefer  to  work  from  the  same  sort  of  sub- 
stantiation. 

But,  they  say,  there  are  many  tax  pre- 
parers who  lead  their  clients  down  the  prim- 
rose path  by  encouraging  estimates,  often 
infiated  estimates  of  deductions  and  even  by 
outrlgbt  Invention  of  them. 

If  these  falsifications  are  discovered,  the 
taxpayer  is  most  directly  liable.  And  he  pays 
the  costs,  becaiise  he  signed  the  blank  which 
said  the  return  was  "true,  and  complete."  If 
the  preparer  signed  the  return  at  all,  he 
simply  signed  In  the  space  which  indicated 
that  all  the  Information  was  supplied  by  the 
taxpayer. 

However,  acting  out  of  the  belief  that  the 
problem  of  inflated  deductions  Is  In  large 
part  the  fault  of  tax  preparers,  the  IRS  has 
begun  to  look  more  closely  at  tax  prepara- 
tion serrlces. 

"We  aren't  really  Interested  In  the  tax- 
payer," said  one  of  the  Investigators.  "We  are 
trying  to  locate  the  practitioners  who  assist 
in  preparing  these  false  returns." 

With  this  In  mind,  the  IRS  has  begun 
seizing  the  records  of  suspected  fraudulent 
practitioners. 

"We  are  looking  for  patterns  of  Inflated 
deductions  through  all  these  records,"  said 
the  investigator. 

"Very  often,  they  inflate  the  same  deduc- 
tions for  all  their  clients,  or  they  use  the 
same  sorts  of  questionable  practices. 

"One  of  these  guys  asked  all  bis  clients  if 
they  had  a  dog  who  gave  birth  to  a  litter  of 
pups  In  the  last  year,"  the  Investigator  said. 

"If  they  answered  yes,  they  automatically 
became  professional  dog-breeders  and  picked 
up  a  number  of  deductions." 

These  kinds  of  patterns,  as  well  as  the 
simple  ones  like  the  claiming  of  $104  a  year 
In  church  contributions  because  the  IRS  has 
said  that  figure  is  acceptable  without  docu- 
mentation, are  the  patterns  which  differen- 
tiate the  Just  from  the  unjust,  whether  they 
be  taxpayers  or  tax  practitioners. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
AFan.  IS,  Form  1040  Am  Au.  Tbat 

Now  that  the  awful  day  has  passed  we 
would  like  to  explore  a  little  the  maze  of 
complications  that  surrounds  April  16  and 
the  document  known  as  "Individual  Income 
Tax  Return."  It  is  a  maze  that  seems  to 
grow  in  size  and  complexity  each  year,  al- 
though some  tax  experts  assure  us  it  Is 
not  as  formidable  as  it  once  was.  And  it  has 
been  in  recent  years  the  source  of  a  host  of 
new  tax  advisers  and  tax-return  preparers, 
who  by  their  mere  existence  raise  problems 
that  did  not  exist  before. 

We  pass  over  lightly  the  ponderables  and 
Imponderables  of  Form  1040  with  its  num- 
bered lines  and  schedules.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  so 
on.  It  Is,  we  think,  somewhat  more  compre- 
hensible than  It  once  was  although  some 
people  can  remember  when  there  was  only 
one  long  sheet  of  paper  and  an  optional 
short  form.  We  also  pass  lightly  over  the 
questions  raised  on  this  page  earlier  this 
week  by  Hobart  Rowen  In  his  dlacuaalon  of 
the  tax-avotdanoe  gimmicks  tbat  still  exist 
despite  the  tightening  of  the  laws  that  oc- 
curred only  a  year  or  so  ago.  Trtie.  many  of 
those  are  worthy  of  detailed  discussion  but, 
somehow,  the  day  after  tax  returns  are  due 
is  not  a  day  on  which  rational  analysis  of 
those  gimmicks  seema  poealble.  That  leaves 
the  problem  of  filling  out  the  existing  form 
itself  and  this  seems  like  a  fit  subject  for 
mld-Aprll. 


A  few  days  ago,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported the  saga  of  a  man  in  Atlanta  who 
took  his  data  to  five  businesses  that  spe- 
cialize in  preparing  tax  retiuna  and  got  back 
five  different  answers  as  to  what  he  owed 
or  didn't  owe  Uncle  Sam.  Then  the  Journal 
took  the  same  set  of  figures  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  produced  a  sixth  fig- 
ure. The  range  of  these  figures  wasn't  even 
close.  The  IRS  said  the  man  was  entitled  to 
a  $466.10  refund:  four  tax  services  had  given 
him  returns  claiming  a  refund  of  $652.04, 
$642,  $487,  or  $483:  the  fifth  said  he  owed 
$141. 

Obviously,  something  Is  wrong  somewhere. 
The  tax  laws  and  regulations  are  complicated 
but,  given  the  figures  in  this  man's  case,  not 
tbat  complicated.  The  Journal  reported  such 
things  as  the  inclusion  on  the  returns  by 
the  tax  services  of  deductions  not  claimed 
by  the  taxpayer  and  the  exclusion  of  some 
clearly  deductible  Items,  as  well  as  some 
simple  mistakes  such  as  filling  in  the  form 
with  the  wrong  name  and  address. 

This  leads  us  to  suggest  that  Ck>ngre6s 
might  quite  properly  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  tax  preparation  and  adviser  buslneas. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  getting  into  it  these 
days  and  we  sxispect  that  not  everybody  who 
is  filling  out  returns  provides  advice  worth 
what  it  costs.  There  are  almost  a  hundred 
listings  In  the  District  of  Columbia's  yellow 
pages  alone  under  "tax  return  preparation" 
and  it  seems  likely  that  there  are  other 
places  aroimd  the  country  like  the  one  the 
Journal  found  in  Atlanta  tbat  sold  gasoline 
but  advertised,  "Cigarettes  35  cents.  Guaran- 
teed Income  Tax  Returns,  20  Years  Exp.  $5 
*  Up.  Mechanic  On  Duty."  Indeed,  we  were 
struck  by  the  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  tbat  appeared  on  the  op- 
posite page  recently  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  thoee  p>eople  who  can  represent  others 
before  the  IRS  are  strictly  limited  in  the 
advertising  they  can  do  to  attract  business. 

There  is  a  second  troubling  aspect  in  this 
whole  matter.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Is  even  now  investigating  the  possibility 
that  some  tax-return  firms  are  selling  the 
information  they  gain  from  taxpayers  to 
others,  such  as  credit  bureaus,  department 
stores  and  direct-mail  companies.  This 
knowledge  is,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  use 
to  companies  which  extend  credit  or  which 
want  to  solicit  buslneee  from  people  in  cer- 
tain income  levels.  But  it  is  information  that 
a  taxpayer  ought  not  to  give  up  readily  and 
it  is  information  that  these  businesses  can't 
get  from  the  IRS.  So  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  a  bill  introduced  last  month  by  Sen- 
ator Mathlas  to  bar  tax-return  preparers 
from  ginng  out  any  such  information  with- 
out the  specific  authorization  of   clients. 

The  Ideal  solution  to  the  problem  of  pre- 
paring tax  returns,  of  course,  would  be  either 
to  have  a  tax  system  so  simple  tbat  everybody 
could  understand  It  or  to  have  a  government 
agency  which  people  would  trust  to  give 
them  the  best  possible  break.  Unfortunately, 
the  United  States  has  neither  since  people 
brieve,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  IRS  alms 
at  getting  as  much  In  taxes  out  of  them  a* 
possible.  Given  this  situation.  Congress  might 
well  draw  up  a  set  of  qualifications  and  rules 
to  govern  the  entire  field  of  tax  return  pre- 
parers. That  would  make  the  annual  April 
scramble  a  tittle  safer  and  saner  for  every- 
body 

Congress  hits  the  opportunity  at 
checking  the  spread  of  this  problem.  I 
urge  it  to  take  up  the  measure  I  am 
introducing  today  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr,  Don  H.  Clausen  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  GraALD  R.  Ford)  ,  from  April  29, 
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1971,  through  May  9.  1971,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs),  for  Monday,  May  3  through 
Wednesday,  May  5,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  ORirmr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  on  Monday,  May  3,  and  Tuesday, 
May  4,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MoNTGOMEiT,  for  60  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PncmsKi,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HoLiriEU),  today,  for  10  minutes,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  materitJ. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
cpiest  of  Mr  Powell)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California,  today,  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Halperw,  today,  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina), 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  .matter: ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SisK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kyros,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  VAwnc,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hechlsr  of  West  Virginia,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Landorsbs)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  today,  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  Hocan,  for  10  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) ,  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Kyros,  on  May  4,  for  30  minutes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  and  Mr.  Keith  (at  the  re- 
•niest  of  Mr.  Mailliard).  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  HJl.  155. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Steele  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Myers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COLLIER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHiOTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ZioH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Landgrebe)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Goldwateh. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ItiAHON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Orifpin. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mrs.  Chisrolm. 

Mr.  Van  Deerhn. 

Mr.  ElLBERC. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Albert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Schbuer. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Moorhbad. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Leogett. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  April  20,  1971,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  awiroval,  a 
Joint  resolutlcm  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.J.  Res.  667.  Joint  resolution  making  cer- 
tain urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE     BILL    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  foUowlng  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  im- 
der  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  646.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  limited  copyright  In  sound  record- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against  un- 
authorleed  duplication  and  piracy  of  sound 
recording,  and  for  oilier  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  des- 
ignating "Human  Development  Month"  and 
"Volvmtary  Overseas  Aid  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  4, 19T1,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

660.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  report  on  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  progrant  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  pursvant  to  60 
Stat.  329;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

661.  A  letter  frtwn  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  aviation  personnel 
above  the  grade  of  major,  for  the  period  Ju'y 
1-December  31,  1970,  pursuant  to  37  U.8.C. 
301  (g> ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

662.  A  letter  from  the  Aaslstcmt  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  propoeed  transfer 
of  a  4a-foot  aircraft  refueling  boat,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  7308(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

653.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commtasloner,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglala- 
tlon  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  IXstrlct  of  Columbia. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  the  District  of  Columbia 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1938,  in 
order  to  promote  Increased  trofflc  safety,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

656.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  ttie 
Indian  Tnist  Counsel  Authority,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  Indian  business  development 
program  to  stimulate  Indian  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  employment,  and  for  other  parpases; 
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to  tb«  Committee  on  Interior  and  insiilar 
Affairs. 

S68.  A  letter  from  the  Leglalatlve  Cotuisel, 
U.S.  I>ep«rtment  of  tb*  Interior,  tnuuQilt- 
ttng  a  report  on  the  enTlronmental  impact 
of  propoMd  leglalatlon  relatlTe  to  the  na- 
tional land  UN  policy;  to  Vb»  OommlttM  on 
Interior  and  TTi«ii^^r  AffatZB.  I 

666.  A  letter  from  tbe  Xucutlve  Olreqtor. 
Fwleral  Oommunlcatlona  CcnunlMton,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  tbe  report  on  backlog  of 
pending  appUoatlon*  and  bearing  caaee  a«  of 
Marcb  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  section  ft(e)  of 
tbe  Communications  Act,  as  amended;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  0«n- 
merce.  | 

669.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director,  Artmltils- 
tratlve  Office  of  tbe  U.S.  Courts,  transmlttilng 
tbe  annual  report  on  applications  for  court 
orders  made  to  Pedeil  and  Stat*  oourte  to 
permit  the  interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications, pursuant  to  section  2519i  of 
Utie  18.  U^C:  to  tbe  Committee  on  ttbe 
Judiciary. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  tranamltling 
a  drmft  at  propoaed  leglalatlon  to  amend  atle 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  tbe 
proitectlon  of  U.S.  probatton  oAeers;  to  the 
Oommmee  on  tte  JoIMmj. 

663.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legldlaClon 
to  amend  title  38  of  Che  United  States  Ctxle 
with  respect  to  judicial  review  of  decisions 
of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlselon,  and 
tot  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

66S.  A  letter  ttotn  tbe  Chairman,  U.S.  dvll 
Serrtce  Oocnmlaalon.  tranamltttng  a  draf|  of 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  age  requtre- 
OMite  for  appointments  to  poaltlona  in  ex- 
eevitlve  ageDcies  and  in  tbe  competitive  aw- 
Ice;  to  the  Committee  on  Pa«t  Office  and  dvU 
Service. 

064.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  tranemlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Cblef 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  tbe  Army,  dated 
Kpt\X  3.  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
wltb  accompanying  papers  and  an  lllustra- 
tlon,  on  Oadflt  Bayou,  Idas.,  requested  b^  a 
resolution  of  the  Ccnunlttee  on  Public  Wofks, 
House  of  Repreaentatlvaa.  adopted  Daocn- 
bar  14,  1950.  No  autbortzatlon  by  Congreaa  u 
recoounendsd  aa  the  desired  improvement 
has  been  approved  for  accompllahment  under 
aaotlon  107  of  the  River  and  Hart>or  Act  of 
1900;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUe  Works. 
BaaoTXD  Fbom  thz   Ooacpraouxa   Otkbiul 

665.  A  letter  from  tbe  OonqytroDer  Oen^ai 
of  the  muted  States,  transmitting  a  reptnrt 
of  multlyear  leasing  and  Oovemment-wlde 
purchasing  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  should  residt  In  slgnlflcant  aiv- 
It^;  to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment  Op- 
erations. 

666.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Oensral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  tbe  Impact  of  employment  ceilings  on 
management  of  civilian  personnel.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  tbe  Committee  on  O^v- 
emmsnt  Operations.  j 


REPORTS  OF  COBCBCriTEES  ON  PUfi- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS, 

UBd«r  elauBe  2  of  rule  XIIT,  reports  of 
committees  were  dellTered  to  the  Cl^ 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tbe  pn»er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMTTJiAW:  OommRtee  on  tbe  D|s- 
tnet  of  Onlnmhla.  HJt.  2206.  A  blU  to  amatid 
tbe  act  of  July  11,  1947,  to  autbortM  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Olatilct  of  Cblumbu  Fire  Depart- 
meat,  tbe  UJB.  Park  PoUoa  force,  and  ^Ue 
Kxacutlsa  Protective  Sarrloe,  to  partlolpAte 
In  tbe  UetropoUtan  PoUoe  Department  Baid. 
and  for  oUur  puzpoaea;  (Rept.  No.  93-lOf). 
Befamd  to  tbe  Onmrnltfe  of  tbe  Whole 
House  on  tbe  State  of  tbe  Union. 


Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H-R.  3594.  A  bUl  to  amend 
chapter  19  of  tlUe  20  of  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  to  provide  for  distribution  of 
a  minor's  share  In  a  decedent's  personal 
estate  where  the  share  does  not  exceed  the 
value  of  •1,000;  (Rept.  No.  93-169).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJi.  56S8.  A  Mil  to  extend 
tbe  penalty  for  assault  on  a  polioe  officer  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  assaults  on  fire- 
men, to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  Inter- 
fering with  firemen  tn  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  for  other  purposes:  (Rept. 
No.  92-170).  Referred  to  tbe  House  Calendar. 


PXJBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bJllfi  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severely  referred  &&  follows: 
By   Mr.    PSRKHVB: 

H.R.  7949.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  in  order  to  assure  re- 
habilitation services  to  older  blind  persons, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AuxDS)  : 

HJl.  7950.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  8692. 
6033.  6035,  and  8692  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  with  respect  to  pilot  rating  require- 
ments for  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force;  and  to  Insert  a 
new  section  2003  of  tbe  same  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SKBELIUS: 

HJt.  7961.  A  bill  relating  to  tbe  conserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  marginal  farmland; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

HJt.  79Sa.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  to 
tbe  Conmiittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

HJl.  7953.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and 
control  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R  7964.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  pro- 
hibit former  Federal  employees  who  par- 
ticipated in  a  contract  formulation  from 
being  employed,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  by 
anyone  who  has  a  direct  interest  In  tbe 
contract;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BKBOLAND; 

HJt.  7966.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  section  304;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BRINKLEY: 

HJl.  7966.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  increases 
in  social  security  beneflta.  raHroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  coet-of-livlng  swljust- 
ments  of  dvll  service  retirement  annuities 
shall  be  disregarded  under  certain  eiroum- 
Btances  in  determining  eligibility  for  or  tbe 
amount  of  dependency  and  indcnsnlty  com- 
pensation for  dependent  parents  of  veterans 
and  non-service-connected  pension  for  vet- 
erans and  widows;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By.  Mr.  BBOOMFIKLD: 

H.R.  7967.  A  bni  to  estahllab  tbe  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Federal  Tax  Forms, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
OB  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 

HJS.  79B8.  A  bill  to  amend  section  564 
of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  re- 
lating to  common  trust  funds  maintained 
by  banks;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BT7BKZ  of  Massachusetts  (for 
blmselX,   Mr.   HAmczucHMiDT,   Mr. 


MoNTGOKratT,  and  Mr.  HxcRLn  of 
West  Virginia) : 
H.R.  7968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ef  1954  to  encourage  blgfav 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fundr 
Ing  thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts 
contributed  to  a  qualified  higher  education 
rund  established  by  tbe  taxpayer  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  higher  education  of 
his  dependents;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.CABKUi: 
H.R.  7960.  A  bill   to  authorize   appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  OOLLKR: 
H.R.  7961.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Labor-Man- 
Bgenxent   Reporting    and   Disclosure    Act  of 
1959  with  respect  to  tbe  terms  of  office  of 
officers  of  local  labor  organizations;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1994  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  broadcasting  of  certain 
major  sporting  events  in  tbe  public  Interest: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By   Mr.   DINOXLL   (for   blmaeU,  Mr. 
Dow.   Mr.  Rxm  of  New  Tork,  lb. 
RtrPFK,  and  Mr.  Wolit)  : 
H.R.   7963.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
Its  uniform  application  to  all  of  tbe  naviga- 
ble waters  of  tbe  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  aaalstance  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities for  water  quality  enhancement 
and  pollution  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    DUUBS3     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Walbh,  Mr.  OauPTKU,.  Mr.  DAmru 
of    New    Jeney,    Mr.    WRrrs,    Mr. 
BRAfloo,  Mr.  Scorr,  Mr.  Bogan,  Mr. 
Powxix  and  Mr.  Bbotriu.  of  Vir- 
ginia): 
HJt.  7964.  A  bill  to  liberalize  eligibility  for 
cost-of-living  Increases  In  civil  aervloe  retire- 
ment aimutties;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  KSHLEMAN: 
HJt.  7966.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  and  for  otbw 
purpoees;   to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
H.R.  7966.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  tbe 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28,  1938 
(52  Stat.  1316,   1225) ,  as  amended;   to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD: 
HJi.  7967.  A  bUl  to  establtsb  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devrtop- 
ment  a  program  of  direct  loans  to  skilled 
nursing  homes  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for 
participation  in  the  medicare  program;  to 
the  Oomndttae  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moshxb)  ; 
HJt.  7961.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions tat  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  otber  puri^osas;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Soienee  and  Astronauttos. 
By  Mr.  Q ALIFIANAKIS : 
HJt.   7969.   A   blU   to   protect  tbe  civilian 
employees  of  tbe  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Qovemment  In  tbe  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted {(bremmental  invasions  of  tbelr  pri- 
vacy; to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  QBOeS: 
HJI.  7970.  A  bill  limiting  the  lase  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  In  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting 
of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  propwty,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Publle  Works. 

By  Mr.  ocrxnc: 
HJI.  7971.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  BaU  Paswn- 
ger  Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  prevent 
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the  discontinuance  pursiumt  to  such  act  of 
intercity  raU  pasaenger  servloe  wblch  pro- 
rkUe  service  for  a  substantial  number  of 
regular  commuter  paswenyirs;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJt.  7973.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  all 
ptssenger  train  dlseontlnuaaces  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Coaomeroe  Act;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forel(pi  Com- 
meroe. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.B.  7973.  A  blU  to  auttaorlae  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury  to  preecrlbe  regulations  re- 
IMing  to  quaUficatlocs  of  persons  who  assist 
taxpayers  in  tlie  dstermlnatlon  of  their  Fed- 
eral tax  liabilities,  and  to  amend  tbe  InterxuU 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  require  tbe  consecit 
of  tbe  taxpayer  concerned  before  a  person 
who  prepares  a  taxpayer's  Inoome  tax  return 
mar  use  or  disclose  for  otber  purposes  any 
Information  furnished  for  the  preparation  of 
suob  retxirn,  and  for  otber  ptupoaes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HABSHA: 
H.R  7974.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Canoer  Authority  In  order  to  oonqusr  cancer 
at  tbe  earUest  possible  data;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Itaralgn  Oommerce. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
HJt.  7976.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral   rights  In   and 
imder  lands  in  Onslow  County,  NX).;  to  tbe 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    JACOBS    (for    blmseU,    Mr. 
O'KoMBXi,  Mr.  MxLCHO.  Mr.  Daniel 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Andsbsom  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  OAaxATS,  Mr.  Pncx.  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.  Rexb,  Mr.  DxawiNsxi. 
Mr.    FoutT,    Bfr.    McCumxxt,    Mr. 
CoixiTX,  Mr,  ftMSBua.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  OmoNS,  Mr.  MooaHxan, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pultoit  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Asem,  Mr.  Collins  of 
,.' '        Texas,  Mr.  Qeat,  Mr.  Collins  of  Il« 
linois,  Mr.  Bot.  Mr.  Andebson  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Eckhardt)  : 
HJI.  7976.  A  bill  to  extend  beneflta  under 
aecUon  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  law  eoXorcement  cheers  and  firemen  not 
employed   by   the   United   States   who   are 
Killed  or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JACOBS     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Moux,  Mr.  Pkppxx,  Mr.  Chaklbs  H. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Woltt,  Mr. 

^'  Nichols,  Mr.  Matasttnaca,  and  Mr, 

>.,  Habbington)  : 

fiJt.  7977.  A  bin  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  6,  Utilted  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  oOOerB  and  flren^n  not 
employed  by  tbe  Uiiltsd  States  who  are  kUIed 
or  totany  disabled  In  the  Iln«  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KA8TCNMKCKB: 
H.R.  7978.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  Federal 
law  relftttng  to  the  interception  of  wire  and 
oral  oommunlcatloos;  to  tbie  Committee  on 
tJie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MoCORMACK: 
"BJt.  7979.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  seetlon  a04;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MCCORMACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California) : 
HJI.  7980.   A  bUl   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  tbe  Investment  tax  credit  for 
nnau  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pbici  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  7981.  A  bill:  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 

H.B.7983.   A    bUl    to   amend   the   Federal 

Water  Polluuon  Control  Act  to  provide  for 

Its  uniform  appllcauon  to  aU  of  the  navlga- 

Mj  waters  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 


vide financial  aaslstance  to  State  and  n.u- 
nicipailtlee  for  waxer  quality  enhancement 
and  pollution  control,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Publle  Works. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY : 
HJt.  7983.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  tbe  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  tbe  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  higher  education  of  bis  de 
pendents:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJi.  7984.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  vetejau 
who  Is  seeking  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HJi.  7986.  A  blU  to  provide  for  tHe  ahMrtng 
wltb  State  and  local  governments  of  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  tax  revenue  of  tbe  Fsderal  Oov- 
ernment  and  to  authorize  Federal  oollec- 
Uon  of  State  Income  taxes;  to  the  Committer 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
bimseU.Mr.  Roonbt  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Van  Dxbblin,  Mr.  Halpkbm.  Mr. 
DTTLaxi,  Mr.  Bvins  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Doaif.   Mr.    Ktxob,    Mr.    PntNix.    Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hats, 
Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr.    Pooku.,     Mr. 
TncBNAN.  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  CNxnx,  Mr. 
OxTTTB,  Mr.  Fulton  ot  Tennessee, 
Mr.    MooBHEAB,    Mr.    MxTCALrx,    Mr. 
PoBSYTKE,  Mr.   HowABD,  Mr.  Cabet 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Cabnbt,  and  Mr. 
Cabteb)  : 
H.R.  7986.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  409  of 
part  IV  of  tbe  Interstate  Cocomerce  Act,  as 
amended,    to    authorize    contracts    between 
freight  forwarders  and  railroads;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
!K*i    By  Mr.   PATMAK   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  and  Mr.  WmNAix) : 
H.R.  7987.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strlkliig 
of  medals  in  conunemc«titton  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  tbe  American  Revolution;  to  tbe 
Conmiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.   FVClNSKI    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Thoupbon  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.   Bbasemas,    Mr.   Hawkins,   Mrs. 
MtNK.  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr. 
Bubton,  Mr.   Clay,  Mrs.   Crisrolm. 
Mrs.   Hicks   ef   Massachusetts,   Mr. 
Baoillo,  tit.  Pbiob  of  nilnols,  Mr. 
DmwtNsKi,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mir.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Helstosxi,  Mr. 
CoNTEBS,  Mr.  Andebson  of  Callfomio, 
Mr.  Moobrxas,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Vi.  Mob- 
oan,   and   Mr.   Pulton   of   Pennsyl- 
vania): 
H.R.  7988.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  to  Im- 
prove the  opportunity  of  students  tn  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  to  study  onltural 
heritages  of  tbe  various  ethnic  groups  In  tbe 
Nation;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PUCmSKl  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EiLBEBG,  Mrs.  Qbasso,  and  Mr.  Mat- 

SDNAOA)  : 

H.B.  7989.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
ttiral  heritages  of  the  various  ethnic  groups 
In  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Bduea- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abends)  : 
HA.  7990.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  the  flnrt  $30,000  of  In- 
vestment in  each  taxable  year  in  a  farming 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clttbe,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
RuwE,  and  Mr.  Tbebt)  : 


H.R.  7991.  A  bUl  to  terminate  and  to  dl- 
nct  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  and  tiie 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  certain  leasee  issued  pursuant  to 
tbe  Outer  Continental  Shelf  LAnds  Act  in 
tbe  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  tbe 
State  of  California;  to  explore  tbe  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  and  for  other  pur- 
poMs;  to  tbe  committee  oa  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHMTTZ : 

H.B.  7993.  A  bUl  limiting  tbe  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  in  tbe 
District  ci  Columbia,  requiring  tbe  posting 
of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  property,  and 
for   other   purpoees;    to   tbe   Conunittee   on 

Public '  orks.  

By  Mr.  SCHWEN(»L: 

HJI.  7993.  A  biU  to  establish  a  revenue 
sharing  program  for  rural  development;   to 
tbe  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
ByMr.  SHRTVER: 

HJi.  7994.  A  bUl  to  anoend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Aet  In  order  to  provide  for  tbe 
rail  transportation  of  freight  for  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  general-purpose  boxcars 
owned  by  tbe  United  tates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7996.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  tbe  time 
within  which  certain  ministers  may  file  ap- 
plications for  exemption  from  tbe  tax  on 
self-enoployment  Income;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKSS  (for  himself,  Mr  Den- 
nis, Mr.  Albxanbcb,  Mr.  WAOooNNxa, 
and  Mr.  Mathias  of  California) : 

HJi.  789«.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4183  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 

H.R.  7997.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  for  tbe  study  of  cul- 
tural heritages  of  all  ethnic  group*  in  tbe 
Nation;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJI.  7998.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest tbe  President  to  proclaim  April  II 
of  eaeb  year  as  "National  Submarine  Day"; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7999.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Federal 
Judiciary  Council;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  8000.  A  bUl  relating  to  tbe  fixing  of 
prevailing  ratea  for  wage  board  employees 
of  tbe  Qovemment  of  tbe  United  States;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
loe. 

By  Mr.  UIXMAN: 

HJt.  8001.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tbe 
aircraft  use  tax  certain  agrloultinal  aviation 
and  to  provide  for  refund  of  tbe  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator  with  the 
consent  of  the  farmer;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTBN  : 

HJI.  8003.  A  bin  to  provide  for  determina- 
tion through  Judicial  proceedings  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  disability  or 
death  resulting  from  disease  or  Injiuy  In- 
ctirred  or  aggravated  m  line  of  duty  while 
serving  in  the  active  mlUtary  or  naval  serr- 
ioe,  including  thoee  who  served  during  peace- 
time, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WINN: 

H.R.  8008.  A  bin  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs  to  Increase  knowledge 
of  tornadoes,  squaU  lines,  and  otber  severe 
local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for  detect- 
ing storms  for  prediction  and  advance  warn- 
ing, and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Severe  Storms  Service;  to  tbe 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Forelipi  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 

H.R.  8004.  A  bin  to  create  a  NaUonal  Agrl- 
culttiral  Bargaining  Board  to  provide  stand- 
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ards  for  the  quallfleatlon  of  asaocUtlont  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutaal  obllgatloo  of 
handlers  and  assoclatlonB  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  prodvicts. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  OommlttM  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  1X)W  (for  himself,  Mr.  A«>ih, 
Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr.  BnfCHAU,  Mr. 
BLACKBTTaN.  Mr.  Bradhias,  Mr. 
BtTSKz  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Citwx- 
LAND.  Mr.  CoHTS,  Mr.  DiwoBix,  Mr. 
Kdwabss  of  California.  Mr.  Edwabos 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  EacH.  Mr.  *or- 
ffTTBX.  Mr.  PiAsn,  Mr.  Oibbonb.  Ifrs. 
OsAMo.  Mr.  Omt,  Mr.  HAianrctoir, 
Mr.  Hechlkr  of  West  Virginia,  htr. 
HXLSTOSKI.  Mr.  HOBTON,  Mr.  Kiicp, 
and  Mr.  Koch)  ;  j 

H.R.  8005.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  dlt«ct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Adciln- 
istrator  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  Insure  the  procurement  and  us4  by 
the  Federal  GoTemment  of  products  manu- 
factured from  recycled  materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Krttoe, 
Mr.  Loire  of  Maryland.  Mr.  MoCtos- 
KBY,   Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mrs.   Mihk,  Mr. 
O'KoNSKi,   Mr.  PiCKia.   Mr.   PoofCLL, 
Mr.  RAKen.,  Mr.  Roonbt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    RoTTBH,    Mr.    Rtaw.    Mr 
Tbacvb  of  California.  Mr.  TnotifAX, 
Mr.    VtooRrro.    Mr.    Wiluams.    Mr. 
Charlbs  H.  WiLsoir,  and  Mr.  WoLir) : 
H.R.  8006.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the   Secretary   of   Defense   and    the   Adciln- 
Istrator  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  Insure  the  procurement  and  usq  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  of  products  znafiu- 
factured    from    recycled    materials;    to  Ithe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Asun, 
Mr.  Baohxo,  Mr.  BtufaHAK,  Mr. 
BLACXBmv.  Mr.  Ti»An«»fjf  Mr.  BtiIkb 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  ClbvblAnd, 
Mr.  CoNTK,  Mr.  Dinobll.  Mr.  IBd- 
WABOS  of  California,  Mr.  Edw4bo8 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ebch,  Mr.  Pou- 
STTHB,  Mr.  FRAacx,  Mr.  Gibsons, 
Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  Ottdb,  Mr.  Har- 
KHfOTON.  Mr.  Heckleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Hblstoski,  Mr.  Hor'^om, 
Mr.  KxMP.  and  Mr.  Koch)  ;  i 

HJi.  8007.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  dltect 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained  in  paper  procured  or  used  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  OovemmiBnt 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOW  <for  himself,  Mr.  KtBos, 
Mr.  Lovo  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McGi^os- 
KXT,  Mr.  Mazbou,  Mrs.  Mink,  iMr. 
O'Kovsxi,  Mr.  Ptckib.  Mr.  PoDfix, 
Mr.  Rangbl,  Mr.  Roonbt  of  Pefin- 
sylvanla,  Mr.  Rocbh.  Mr.  Rtan,  iMr. 
Tbacitb  of  California,  Mr.  TibbHan, 
Mr.  ViGORiTo,  Mr.  WXLUAK*,  mir. 
Charlxs  H.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
WoLiT) :  [ 

H.R.  8008.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  diiect 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained  in  paper  procured  or  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  Govemn»nt 
Operations.  ^ 

By  Mr.  BiflCHKL: 
H.R.  8009.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  l^- 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and 
control  free-roaming  horses  and  burroe  on 
public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  ] 

By  Mr.  PRICK  of  Texas:  J 

H.R.  8010.  A  blll  to  furnish  aselstancei  to 
fanners  and  ranchers  in  emergencies  cat«ed 
by  natural  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcidture. 
""      By  Mr.   RANDALL    (for    himself,  %b. 


HoLDiBLD,  Mrs.  DWTBR.  Mr.  Wtdleb, 
Mr.    Garmatz,    Mr.    Gallaghbb,    Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Bbown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ooldwmxr, 
Mr.  HosMBR.  Idt.  OuoB,  Mr.  Oubsbr, 
Mr.  Waldib,  and  Mr.  Rox) : 
H.R.  8011.  A  blU   to   amend   the   Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  to  extend  its  provisions  relating  to 
Government    procurement    of    commodities 
produced  by  the  blind  to  cMnmodltles  pro- 
duced by  other  severely  handicapped  individ- 
uals, and  for  other  piUTsoses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   SCHKUER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
COBMAN,  Mr.   Harrington,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  and  Mr.  Mezds)  : 
HJi.  8012.  A    bill   to    amend    the    Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  inter- 
national drag  control  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TmRNAN: 
H  JL  8018.  A  bill  to  make  possible  appro- 
priate, economical,  and   accessible  learning 
opportunities  for  all  adults,  both  for  their 
individual  fulfillment  and  for  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,  and  Mr.  Li;jan)  : 
H.R.  8014.  A  bill  to  retain  coverage  under 
the  laws  providing  employee  benefits,  such  as 
comp>ensation  for  injury,  retirement,  life  In- 
surance, and  health  benefits  for  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to 
perform  services  in  connection  with  govern- 
mental or  other  activities  which  are  or  have 
been  performed  by  Government  employees  in 
or  for  Indian  conununltles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  8016.  A  blll  to  provide  that  the  taxable 
year  shall  start  on  January   1   rather  than 
July  1  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  on  the 
use  of  highway  motor  vehicles  by  section  4481 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  8016.  A    bill     to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  practice  in  areas  where  shortages  of 
such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  eind  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8017.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  assist  In  aU«vlating  the  short- 
age of  health  care  personnel  In  rural  areas 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H.J.  Res.  601.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Harvest  Festival";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.J.  Bee.  603.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 
the  President  to   proclaim  the  period  fi"om 
May  23,  1971.  through  May  38.  1971.  as  "Na- 
tional Rescue  Mission  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BSVILL: 
H.J.  Res.  603.  Joint  resolution  to  Instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
lease certain    appropriated    funds;     to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HXNDXBSON)  ; 

H.J.  Res.  604.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  last  full  week  In  July  of  1971  as  "Na- 
tional Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ZABLOCB:!    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bxuss,  Mr.  Kastxnicxier,  Mr.  Obxt, 
and  Mr.  Aspin)  : 
H.J.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  to  Instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
lease certain  appropriated  f\mds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverimient  Operations. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Ht.  Horton,  Mr.  LxcwrrT, 
Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland,  Mr.  PxppBxi 
Mr.  HuNCATB,  Mr.  Rbbs,  Mr.  Bbvbx! 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brinklbt,  Mr.  EnJ 
BXRG,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mi.  Grutin,  Mr. 
Albxandxr,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mocva, 
Mr.  Mblchxb,  Mr.  Earkington,  Mr! 
Rob,  Mr.  Aboitrbzk,  Mr.  Aspin,  fir. 
Baoillo,  and  Mr.  Dow)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  284.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Impound- 
ment of  Funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  SiKxs,  Mr.  Millxr  of 
California,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
Ullman,  Mr.  LxNNON,  Mr.  Bxnucx  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Dxnt,  Mr.  Karth, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wasb- 
ing^ton,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Hagan,  Mr. 
ICBORD,  Mr.  Stbprxns,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.   Gonzalez,   Mr.   Nkdzi,  and  Mr. 

PURCBLL)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  285.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Impoimd- 
ment  of  FozhIs:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.   BENNETT    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Maezoli,  Mr.  Rot,  and 
Mr.  Runnels)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  286.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Impound- 
ment of  Funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Con.  Res.  287.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the   announcement   of   Federal   grants  and 
contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    PURCELL    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Link,  and  Mr.  Beroland)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In- 
vestigations be  conducted  Into  existing  law 
regarding  the  determination  of  the  parity 
price  for  commodities  and  the  parity  ratio; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DUL3KI: 
H.  Res.  416.     Resolution     authorizing    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  within 
its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H.  Res.  416.    Resolution   creating   a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  care  of  the  aged  In  the  United 
States  and  the  effects  of  Federal  laws  and 
programs  on  the  availability  and  quality  of 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.  Res.  417.  Resolution  designating  Janu- 
ary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  418.  Resolution  relating  to  tele- 
phone allowances  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.   Res.  419.   Resolution  relating  to  office 
space  in  the  districts  represented  by  Mem- 
bers  of  the  House   of  Representatives,  the 
Resident   Commissioner   from   Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.  Res.  420.  Resolution  providing  additional 
postage  for  Members  and  officers  of  the 
House  of-  Representatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

163.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nebraska,  rela- 
tive to  proposals  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  the  North  Loup  Division  water  de- 
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velopment  project;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

164.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  amending 
legislation  promoting  the  development  of  the 
mining  resources  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

155.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  changing 
the  period  of  daylight  saving  time;  to  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

156.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Washington,  relative  to  changing 
the  proposed  Railpax  schedule  to  provide  an 
EKldltlonal  stop;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

167.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
Uie  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  lowering  the 
retirement  age  under  social  security  from  66 
to  62  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

168.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ot 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  pro- 
viding free  and  fair  trade  in  the  products  re- 
lating to  the  power  transformer  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

159.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  Congress  to 
Msume  the  entire  cost  and  administration 
of  the  welfare  and  relief  programs  presently 


administered  by  the  various  States,  counUes, 
and  municipalities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

160.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Memorial  oif  the  As- 
sembly and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
Jointly:  That  the  members  of  Nevada's  con- 
gressional delegation  are  hereby  memorial- 
ized to  urge  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  the  Interior  to  ask 
for  appropriations  for  and  to  build  a  new 
multipurpose  gynaslum  building  at  the 
Stewart  Indian  School,  near  Carson  City, 
Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

161.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
jointly :  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  iirges  the  Oongreas  of  t<be  United 
states  to  amend  an  act  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mining  reeoiu'oes  of  the 
United  States,  17  Stat.  91,  and  other  related 
acts  to  prevent  further  abuse  thereof  by 
speculators;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BARINO: 
HJL  8018.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Josephat 
Ahlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BROYHILL  of   Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.   8019.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Edna 
Clarke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  8020.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Leonardo 
Tandes   Prado;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJR.  8021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Parvlz 
Faramaizl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KKMP: 

H.R.  8022.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hubert 

Knapp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8023.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastian 

Okechukwu  Mezu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HJI.  8034.  A  bill  for  the  reUe<  of  Joao  De 
Quadros;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  8026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 

Boutsls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8026.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 

Carrelra  Martins;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellinder)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  as  our  fathers  trusted 
in  Thee  and  brought  forth  "one  nation 
under  God"  so  we  would  yield  ourselves 
to  Thee  in  our  time  of  trial.  Open  our 
minds  to  the  instruction  of  Thy  truth 
and  our  hearts  to  the  wajrs  of  compassion, 
mercy,  and  Justice.  Amid  all  that  is  ugly 
and  brutal  in  this  world  grant  us  not  to 
mias  the  beauty  and  kindness  all  about 
us  in  human  existence. 

Bestow  Thy  grace  and  wisdom  upMi 
those  who  bear  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment. Make  us  all,  both  leaders  and 
followers,  receptive  to  new  insights  for 
peace  and  Justice,  and  willing  to  explore 
the  untried  but  ofttimes  perilous  path- 
ways to  a  new  world  of  freedwn  and 
brotherhood.  Kae»  us  from  that  bitter- 
negs  and  hate  which  enervates  the  si^rit, 
dissipates  creative  energy,  smd  extln- 
erulshes  the  light  of  Thy  truth. 

O  Lord,  our  Ood,  we  beseech  Hiee  to 
frustrate  the  ways  of  the  peacebreakers 
and  to  prosper  the  efforts  of  the  peace- 
makers that  all  men  may  dwell  together 
in  safety,  in  the  unity  of  Thy  spirit,  and 
in  the  bonds  of  love. 

We  pray  in  the  Master'te  name.  Amen 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  having  adjourned  in  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  on  April  30,  1971,  the  Chair 
<llrect8  the  clert  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caJled 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 
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Aiken  Gravel  Prouty 

Allott  HoUings  Proxmlre 

Anderson  Hu^es  Ribicoff 

Beall  Inouye  Roth 

Bible  Javits  Schweiker 

Byrd,  Va.  Jordan,  N.C.  Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jordan,  Idaho  Sparkman 

Cook  Mansfield  Stevenson 

Cotton  McClellan  Symington 

Curtis  Metcalf  Talmadge 

EUender  Packwood  Tower 

Ervln  Pearson  Young 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
fMr.  Bentsin),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  <Mr.  Burdick>  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chxjrch),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MtrsKic),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spohg),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  OAicBaELL), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kflnnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  are  absent  on  oflScial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr.  Hbuska)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MILLER),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmom)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs)  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attaidance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Case 

Chiles 

Cooper 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 


rum  is  present. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  cotnmunica4«d  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


Oriffln 

Mond&le 

Gumey 

Moss 

Hansen 

Nelson 

HaiTls 

Pastoce 

Hart 

Pell 

Hartke 

Percy 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Jackson 

Smith 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Long 

Stevens 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

McGovem 

Weicker 

Mclntyre 

BIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
ant. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,   submitting   the  nomination   of 
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James  L.  Oakes,  of  VermoQt,  to  be  a  tT.S. 
circuit  judge,  second  circuit  vice  St^ry 
R.  Waterman,  retired,  which  was  i-e- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  oo  the  Judiciary. 


vr. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  MHisent  tfafl4;  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  30,  1S71,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  i^o  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  Vm 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideut.  I»sk 

unanimous  consent  to  walre  the  call  of 
the  calendar  of  unobjected  to  bills  uqder 
nde  vm.  j 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT ! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  iask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stan()  in 
adjournment  imtll  the  hour  of  12  o'clJDck 
noon  tomorrow.  ! 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW       TO      WEDNEfflJAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  when  the  S|sn- 
ate  completes  its  business  on  tomonjow. 
it  stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hpur 
of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday.      , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BUCKLEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  prater 
by  the  Chaplain  and  the  recognitloq  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Ybrk 
(Mr.  BvoLLMY)  be  recoenlzed  for  no|  to 
exceed  IS  minutes  on  tomorrow.      i 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wl|th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURIN<JJ 
<oi      SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
be  authoriied  to  meet  during  the  season 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 


i 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  fisk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  conduct  ot  routine  busiiiess 
within  the  morning  houx,  with  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  on  statements 
made  therein. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


[Disturbcmce  in  Public  Gallery  No.  8.1 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
galleries  will  be  in  order. 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  IN  HONOR 
OF  SENATOR  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 

Saturday  last  I  had  the  dlatinct  honor 
and  privilege  to  speak  at  a  testlmonal 
dinner  in  honor  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  dean  of  the  Republicans  in 
this  body,  the  second  In  seniority,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, GcoROi  Davis  Aiksh.  This  testi- 
monial which  was  really  an  apprecia- 
tion dinner,  was  held  at  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege In  Winooski,  Vt.,  one  of  the  out- 
standing educational  institutione  in  the 
Noirtheast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th&t  the  text 
of  my  remarks  delivered  on  that  happy 
occasion  be  Incorporated  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
as  follows: 

Rkicarks  or  Sbnatos  Mikx  Mamsi^xu) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  Vermont  for  this  tribute  to  George 
Aiken.  Yowr  moet  dlsctngulxhed  Senator  alao 
happens  to  be  my  oldest  friend  In  the  Sen- 
ate. My  regard  for  him  Is  such  that  I  would 
be  delighted  to  sing  hla  praises — even  from 
the  top  of  your  highest  mountain.  Perhaps. 
I  should  say,  especially  from  that  mountain, 
since  I  have  the  honor  to  share  Its  name. 

It  Is  one  oX  the  marlu  of  the  civility  of  the 
Senate  that  a  close  personal  association  such 
as  I  have  vlth  Senator  Aiken  bridges  the  gap 
of  party  politics.  I  would  note  In  this  connec- 
tion that  we  share  breakfast  almost  dally  In 
the  Senate  cafeteria.  It  Is  served  at  an  early 
hour  and  in  the  morning  the  problems  of  the 
nation  have  always  seemed  to  stand  in  clear- 
est perspective.  At  least  the  brsadtti  of 
vision  of  Qeorge  AUcen  makes  tliem  so  ap- 
pear. Having  been  exposed  to  his  Judgments 
for  many  years,  I  can  understand  the  basis  of 
his  reputation  for  sharp  perception.  In  the 
aviary  of  the  Senate.  Oeorge  Aiken  Is  cata- 
logued as  neither  hawk  nor  dove  but  as  a  very 
wise  owl. 

Rather  than  heap  redundant  pralss  on  his 
shoulders,  however,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  Instead  a  f«w  thoughts  on  the  impact 
which  I  bellevs  Oeorge  Aiken's  presence  in 
the  Senate  has  had  on  the  face  of  this  State. 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

When  I  see  Senator  Aiken  In  these  delight- 
ful surroundings  and  among  old  friends,  I 
Qua  It  dUBeult  to  uiulerstand  why  he  ever 
Left  home.  It  is  muoh  easier  to  understand 
why  be  oomes  back  so  often;  be  Is  of  tbe  very 
rock  and  sarth  of  Vermont. 

I  know  that  he  could  have  remained  and 
settled  down  as  a  successful  raspberry  farmer. 

He  could  have  remained  and  continued  his 
work  in  the  field  of  horticulture  and  his  high- 
ly orlgtixal  InvestlgBtlonB  of  wild  flowers. 

Be  could  have  stayed  here  as  a  local  school 
director  and  state  LeglBlator. 

He  was  equipped  to  f<^ow  any  and  all  of 
those  oooupaUons.  Any  one  of  them,  alone, 
would  have  been  more  than  aufllclent  distinc- 
tion for  a  lifetime.  In  short,  he  could  have  re- 
mained in  Putney  and  put  together  what 
would  have  been  a  very  appealing  and  most 
comfortable  life. 

But  Oeorge  Aiken,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of 
another  Vermonter.  "took  a  road  less  trav- 
eled."  He  left  his  heart  there  as  he  followed 
a  famUy  tradition  of  high  public  service. 
When  he  moved  into  the  arena  of  State  and 
federal  responsibility,  however,  he  continued 
to  resist  the  comfortable  security  of  the  mo- 
ment His  native  honesty  led  him  to  reject 
the  easy  and  the  expedient.  Rather,  be  ohose 


to  Immerse  himself,  progressively,  In  more 
complex  aspects  of  public  leadership  and,  just 
as  one  achievement  In  Vermont  led  to  an- 
other, each  political  summit  In  Washington 
has  expanded  his  vision  to  new  horizons. 

He  chose,  for  example,  not  co-exlstenoe 
with  vested  Interests,  but  str\iggle  against 
monopolistic  practices  in  the  supply  of  elec- 
tric power. 

Rather  than  a  narrow  partisanship,  he 
urged  on  his  party  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive outlook.  He  did  so  at  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  go  along  with  a 
blatant  partisanship.  It  Is  small  wonder  that 
Democrats  in  this  State  ever  since,  have  been 
hard-pressed  to  And  a  candidate  to  roa 
against  him.  In  his  last  election.  I  under- 
stand, the  challenge  to  him  was  such  that 
he  was  compelled  to  expend  on  his  campaign 
the  grand  total  of  tl7.O0.  furthermore,  only 
36  Democrats  voted  against  him  for  vailoui 
other  wrlce-in  candidates.  We  haven't  found 
them  yet. 

Oeorge  Aiken  has  never  pursued  change  for 
tbe  sake  of  change.  Neither  has  he  been 
wedded  to  tbe  traditional  way  of  doing  things 
out  of  a  sterile  traditionalism.  Rather,  hla 
oommon  sense  has  always  been  receptive  to 
new  Ideas.  Change  does  not  come  easily  in 
government,  but  over  the  yean,  the  advo- 
cacies which  Oeorge  Aiken  fou^t  for  have 
borne  fruit. 

A  notable  case  In  point  Is  the  extension  of 
electrical  power  service  to  the  rural  areas  of 
the  nation.  In  1938,  Oovemor  Aiken  was  able 
to  ttil  the  people  of  Vermont  that  within 
two  years  electric  power  would  be  available  to 
every  community  In  the  State.  His  prophecy 
has  long  since  come  true  and  as  the  years 
have  passed,  electricity  has  emerged  as  a  key 
factor  in  the  revolution  in  agriculture.  Its 
impact  has  been  especially  xiotable  on  the 
dairy  Industry. 

Bulk  tanks,  milking  parlors  and  bar  clean- 
ers have  replaced  milk  cans,  mlllcing  stools 
and,  regrettably,  milkmaids.  What  has  been 
lost  In  color,  however,  has  been  compensated 
for  by  the  gain  la  efficiency.  Machines  pow- 
ered by  electricity  have  removed  much  of  tbe 
drudgery  from  the  farmer's  Job. 

I  was  struck  by  recent  figures  from  tbe  De- 
partaient  of  Agriculture  in  this  connection 
They  showed  that  the  average  number  ol 
man-hours  needed  to  tend  a  dairy  cow  has 
been  cut  In  half  over  the  last  30  years,  while 
the  production  per  cow  has  doubled  in  that 
same  period.  So  thanks  to  Oeorge  Aiken  and 
bis  counterparts  In  other  parts  of  the  nation, 
Vermont  dairy  farmers  along  with  those  In 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  are  pro- 
ducing twice  as  much  milk  per  cow  on  half 
as  much  work-input. 

Oeorge  Aiken  has  also  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  revolution  in  transportation. 
Slnoa  ths  IMO^s  nvsl  road  mileage  In  Ver- 
mont has  Increased  seven  fold.  Like  electri- 
fication, this  advance  has  brought  with  It  re- 
sults which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen 
when  it  began.  The  highways  have  opened 
up  most  of  Vermont's  delightful  ooiintryslde 
for  recreation  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 
PTom  elsewhere  In  the  nation,  Americans 
have  been  travelling  here  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  to  confirm  for  themselves  that  Ver- 
mont does.  Indeed,  look  like  the  landscapes 
painted  by  your  late  near  neighbor  Orandma 
Moses.  It  is  no  wonder  that  tourism  has  be- 
come such  a  vital  part  of  the  State's  income. 

Then  there  is  tbe  Aiken  Rural  Water  Act 
of  1966.  It  provides  small  cccmnunltles 
throughout  tb«  nation  with  federal  assist- 
ance in  developing  water  and  sewage  facil- 
ities. It  is  bringing  great  benefits  to  this  State 
and  to  many  others,  notably  my  own  State  of 
Montana.  This  landmark  legislation  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  spite  of 
the  oppoBltloii  of  then  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  That  tells  you  something  of  George 
Aiken's  stature  among  hie  colleagues  of  both 
parties. 

In  recounting  these  achievements.  I  do  not 
mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  Senator 
Aiken  brought  them  about  single-handedly. 
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Es  would  be  ths  first  to  rejeet  the  label 
"super-man  or  supsr-Senator."  Ttaera  ar« 
Bcms  and  never  have  bean  In  the  8anat«. 
Achievements  are  put  together  In  that  body 
out  of  a  common  req>onae  to  a  oommon  naad 
and  many  members  participate  m  their  crea- 
tion. But  someone  has  to  set  the  train  in  mo- 
tion. With  regard  to  ranX  America.  George 
Aiken's  vision  of  the  future,  as  ssan  from 
Vermont,  has  been  a  compelling  lnq>lraUon. 
The  great  esteem  with  which  he  is  hdd, 
moreover,  has  been  a  powerful  force  In  giv- 
ing substance  to  this  vision.  In  my  book  and 
In  many  others,  his  support  of  a  policy  gives 
It  automatic  req>eotablllty.  The  fact  is  that 
his  stamp  of  approval  U  a  sort  of  national 
trademark  for  reliability. 

Oeorge  Aiken  has  done  much  in  thirty 
years  of  Senate  service  to  enhance  ths  well- 
being,  not  only  of  those  Americans  who  live 
the  qtilet  life  of  farm  and  >«»»«i«1i>  but  of  all 
tbe  people  of  the  nation.  His  good  sense  has 
stood  ss  a  waU  against  assaults  on  the 
Intsgrlty  of  our  natiooal  life.  Hs  has  labored 
IncessanUy  to  keep  In  otaeek  tbe  vlcdently 
divisive  forces  which  tear  at  the  fabric  of 
the  nation's  unity.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
worked  to  turn  back  the  tides  at  bigotry 
which  would  erode  the  nation's  meaning. 

He  Is  the  epitome  of  the  New  Kngland  at 
Henry  Thoreau.  Tec,  his  deosnoy  and  good 
Mnse  are  Just  as  relevant  to  the  entire  na- 
tion— not  only  to  well-kept  village  and  ham- 
let but  to  eroded  farmlands  and  wasted  riv- 
en, to  run-down  factory  towns  and  to  metro- 
politan areas  In  shambles.  Tbls  nation  Is  in 
great  need  for  human  healing  and  George 
Aiken  is  one  of  Its  finest  doctors. 

As  time  goes  on,  moreover,  more  attention 
U  also  being  paid  to  his  views  on  world  af- 
fairs and  peace.  In  that  realm,  he  has  not 
pursued  the  course  of  self-righteous  isola- 
tionism— to  use  his  own  phrase.  Rather,  be 
has  emerged  In  recent  years  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  In  the  Senate  on 
laterzutlonal  affairs.  If  the  word  stataaman 
Is  applicable  to  anyone  in  the  Senate,  It  ap- 
plies to  Oeorge  Aiken  I  have  travailed  with 
him  to  all  comers  of  the  globe.  HU  Judg- 
ments of  situations  abroad  have  been,  as  they 
are  at  home — sound  and  clear — even  in  the 
most  alien  clrciimstanoes. 

In  underdeveloped  nations  of  Southaast 
Asia  which  ws  visited  togetbar,  for  snuDple, 
Senator  Aiken's  background  as  a  fann«  gave 
him  profound  Inslghu  Into  ths  problsoa  of 
those  overwhelmingly  rural  lands.  He  saw 
otearly  the  Inoongrultlea  ot  much  wtaloh  was 
being  foisted  upon  tham  by  us  and  otben 
in  the  name  of  progress.  Asians  responded  to 
him,  not  only  as  an  American  but  as  a  hu- 
man being,  one  of  them,  a  man  whose  hands, 
too.  had  touohed  the  soil.  In  Cambodia,  as  in 
Laos,  In  Viet  Nam  as  in  Burma,  be  left  more 
ftlends  than  he  found.  Oeorge  AUtaa  par- 
•onlfled  to  them  as  be  does  to  anyone  who 
knows  him  the  rejection  of  a  phlloaopby 
that  would  presume  to  save  a  village  by  burn- 
ing It  down. 

Above  aU  else,  Oeorga  Alkan  has  baan  dur- 
ing these  past  faw  years,  a  voloa  plaading 
■gainst  deepening  the  tragedy  In  Tt>/<«^.T|4nB 
Attha  vary  beginning  and  I  am  going  back 
to  IMS— ba  raised  a  flag  of  warning  against 
tlM  path  we  had  sntarad  on  In  Vtot  Ham.. 
Time  and  again,  ever  slnoe.  ha  has  urged  a 
rational  peace.  Three  yaara  ago,  ha  said  that 
it  was  time  for  this  oountry  to  ""Tifliuito  that 
tts  war  was  over  and  to  daolara  that  tt  had 
«>«tn  won  Insofar  as  It  ooold  ba  won  by  our 
Putldpatlon.  B»  ur^sd  that  ths  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  begin  without  dalay. 

Ws  have  tarried  too  long.  We  have  ptr- 
»^t«  the  tragedy  to  vpead  too  xar  Stam 
VMt  Nam — ^Into  "**"*'~11ii  and  ^^"^  It  Hf 
now  rebounded  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  dsap- 
SDing  division  In  a^^^  «B^n_ 

Ths  approaches  to  Viet  Mam  which  Oaarge 
*Jken  urged  long  ago  have  taken  too  loxig 
to  find  their  way  Into  the  pollelas  of  tha 
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govemmaM.  Thmiaands  more  have  died  or 
been  m^j^w^  AQjiag  ^i^  dslay. 

One  would  hope  that  his  moat  tadaat  pro- 
posal will  not  go  unhoadad.  B«  has  oallaator 
a  odnvenlng  of  Asian  w^tf""t  to  find  a  solo- 
tlon  to  tha  proMsm  dt  piaoc  In  Asia,  lliat  is 
a  moat  raaaonahla  anggwstlon.  m  ttie  sad. 
those  nations  win  have  tha  graateat  stake 
In  the  kind  of  peace  which  Is  rastcved.  tt  may 
be  that  tbe  Presldsnt's  new  and  waloooM 
initiatives  towards  China  are  a  stop  in  that 
direction.  In  any  event,  when  peace  doaa 
return  to  Asia,  It  will  coma  sooner  ratlMr 
than  later,  because  Oeorge  Aiken  has  spoken 
out  on  the  basis  of  his  Insists  into  the  prob- 
lems of  that  region. 

We  might  well  inquire  into  Uia  aourae  of 
tbeee  insights.  Why  Is  It  that  Oeorge  Alkan 
sees  cisarly  into  so  many  situations  whether 
they  are  on  the  banks  of  ths  xsa^Amg  or 
Mempbremagog.  The  secret  was  revealed 
many  years  ago  by  someone  who  said: 

"Touth  Is  not  radical;  only  embittaied 
and  frustrated  youth  (or  any  age  for  that 
mattsr)  wants  to  overturn  a  soetal  onUr 
that  wUl  give  them  no  foothold  or  saenilty. 
Nor  is  youth  apt  to  be  stand-pat.  OlTen  i«a- 
sonable  opportunity,  youth  Is  Ubsral  and 
open-minded.  That  Is  why  folks  f^n  be 
young  at  twenty-one  or  forty-five  or  eighty, 
for  youth  Is  a  mental  outlook.  Kverythtng  la 
before  them  and  tbey  have  a  vast  energy  for 
doing  ..." 

Today,  tbe  author  Of  these  llnea  Is  tha 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont.  He  Is  second 
ranking  Member  of  tbe  United  Statea  Sen- 
ate In  point  of  servioe.  He  Is  ths  Dean  of 
tbe  BepuUlcans  of  the  Senate.  Kioept  for 
the  vagaries  of  poUtlcs  hs  would  be  tbe  Pres- 
ident Pro  Tempore  of  tbe  Senate  and  third 
in  suoceaslon  to  the  Presldeney.  He  would 
also  be  ohalrman  of  either  the  Forwign  Beta- 
Uons  Oommlttes  or  tbe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. He  might  also,  may  I  say,  been  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  VS.  In  the  late 
30's  and  early  40's. 

The  years  have  not  dimmed  the  youthful- 
ness  of  Oeorge  Aiken's  vision.  They  have  not 
slowed  the  vigor  ot  his  step.  In  outlook. 
Oeorge  Alkan  remains  more  in  tune  with 
what  the  TV  commercials  refer  to  as  the 
"now"  generation  than  those  who  write  them. 
Because  of  our  long-standing  lolatloaablp 
it  has  become  "'^"thlng  of  a  Joke  In  ths 
Senate  to  say  that  when  Mike  Mana&eld 
speaks,  you  know  what  Oeorge  Aiken  u 
thinking  and  when  Oeorge  Aiken  speaks,  you 
know  what  Mike  Mansfield  Is  thlnkUtg.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  redprodty  might  be 
given  a  more  enduring  fonn.  I  noted.  In- 
directly, earlier  In  my  remarks  that  the  hlgh- 
sst  peak  in  ths  Oreen  Mountain  State  bears 
tbe  name  Mansfield  but  not  In  any  way  con- 
nected with  ms.  It  occurred  to  me,  however, 
that  a  suitable  promontory  in  is»«i*^i«f[  might 
similariy  be  credited  to  tbe  Senator  from 
Vermcmt. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
redproolty,  in  a  sense,  already  azUts.  Th* 
highest  point  in  Montana  U  called  Oranlte 
Peak,  and  in  tbe  United  States  Senate  the 
word  "granite"  is  synonymous  with  "Aiken." 
Tbe  two  words  are  associated  with  amaadng 
regularity  by  colleagues  and  JoumaUsts  alike. 
Only  two  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  granite  typifies  ths 
character  and  stature  of  tbe  man.  So  I  hope 
that  Senator  Aiken  will  acc^>t  my  assurance 
that  the  highest  n:iountaln  In  Montana  Is 
really  luimed  after  blm.  And  I  might  Just  add 
that  Oranlte  or  Aiken  Peak.  Montana,  is 
three  times  as  high  as  Mount  Mansfield.  Ver- 
m<mt  which,  I  am  h^ipy  to  concede.  Is  Just 
the  way  it  la  with  the  reapeottve  "-""ft^lrTs 
To  this  man  of  gentlaness  and  granite— to 
tbls  man  of  integrity  and  humility — ^to  this 
man  who  belonfi  not  only  to  Vsrmont  but 
to  all  of  us  in  this  nation — I  extend  on  be- 
half of  all  bis  oolleagues  In  the  Senate  our 
love,  affection  and  reqieot  and  to  Vermont 


our  thanks  nad  appreciation  for  glvtng  blm 
to  the  Bepublle. 

Oeorge  Aiken  is  what  we  would  all  like  to 
be. 

[Disturbance  in  Public  Gallery  Ho.  8.] 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
galleries  win  be  in  order. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IS  PROCEEDING  WITH 
THE  NORMAL  CONDUCT  OP  ITS 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  800TT.  Mr.  Prealdent.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  waa 
anticipated,  is  proceeding  with  the  nor- 
mal conduct  of  Its  buatness.  In  fi^te  of 
attempta  at  disruptian  by  a  group,  not 
all  of  whom  pexfaape  ought  to  be  con- 
demned, but  who  are  certainly  evilly  led 
by  a  group  of  Junior  monsters  and  those 
who  strongly  desire  to  bring  about  their 
own  arrest  and  see  if  they  can  prevent 
this  Government  from  functioning.  Their 
tactics  ronlnd  me  of  the  words  from  the 
British  anthem,  "God  Save  tbe  Qoeen"; 
Confoimd  their  poUtlcs. 
Frustrate  their  knavish  trlcka. 

These  people  have  been  counterpro- 
ductive and  have  all  but  erased  the  gen- 
ulnely  sincere  efforts  of  a  bunch  of  good 
guys  who  were  here  last  week,  who  be- 
haved themselves  and  ezerdsed  their 
right  of  dissent,  and  were  reepectml  in 
their  performance  of  it. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  appear  to  have 
this  kind  of  tactic  In  a  free  country,  but 
it  will  not  work.  It  never  has  worked, 
and  it  Is  not  going  to  work  this  time. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  112— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  BBSOLUnON  HIOVID- 
ING  POB  APPOINTMENT  OP  FE- 
MALE SENATE  PAGES 

Mr.  JAVTS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  23  other  cosponsors,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PracY)  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harsis)  ,  who  are  similarly  situated 
with  me,  having  appointed  girl  pages,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRBSHnENT  pro  tempore.  Tbe 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  resolution  goes 
over  under  tbe  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  wUl  yield,  I  would  like  to 
state 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  we  have  the  resolu- 
tion read  first? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  112)  as  follows: 
Skkatx  RsaoLtmoM  112 

Mtetolved,  That  no  Individual  shall  be 
denied  appointment  as  a  Page  of  the  Senate 
solely  on  the  baals  of  sex. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  we  under- 
stand that  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
majority  leader  is  absolutely  correct.  I 
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had  been  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  woiild  object. 
We  expect  to  discuss  the  matter  totnor- 
row.  If  the  Senate  wishes  to  take  aetion 
on  it  then,  that  is  fine.  If  not.  It  will  go 
on  the  calendar.  So  the  sole  purpose  was 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  S«iate. 
I  know  the  majority  leader  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  know 
that  we  gave  notice  and  intended  no  sur- 
prise or  anything  else  here  in  proposing 
the  matter  today.  For  the  record,  I  ^fould 
like  to  state  that  the  cosponsors  ol!  this 
resolution,  in  addition  to  myself,  Seiiator 
PncT  and  Senator  Hahris,  also  intlude 
Senators  Bath,  Brookb,  Bucklit,  Cask, 
Cranston,  Eaolbton,  Oravh.,  Hart,  Bat- 
nwLD.    HuoHKS,    McOoviRH,   McInttrr, 

'hiOVDMLt,  MXTSRIX,  PACKWOOO,  PSOXtCIU, 

Roth.  Stkvinson,  Thtjrmonb,  Ttntannr, 
andWKicKP.  I 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVITS.Iyield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  May  I  explain  to  the 
majority  leader  that  I  have  disciissed 
this  matter  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  llules 
and  Administration,  and  also  with  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs) .  They  are  both  agreeable  to 
accepting  a  unanimous  consent  request 
that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  instructions  that  the  Committoe  re- 
port it  back  to  the  Senate  not  later  jthan 
May  11. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  tl^t  is 
agreeable  to  the  majority  leader 1- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldetit,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  go  over  until  to- 
morrow. Hopefully,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  will  t>e  on 
the  floor  at  that  time.  I  would  hop4  also 
that  we  might  imanimously  agree  tt>  the 
suggestion  made. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  thaiik  my 
colleague. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
request  withdrawn? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prout«)  for 
his  fine  intercession. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.1  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  request  is 
withdrawn^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  FILI- 
BUSTER AGAINST  EXTENSION 
OP  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the^  Is  a 
great  Inequity  in  our  Nation  that  mist  be 
corrected. 

I  refer  to  the  unjust  and  imdemo^ratic 
system  of  our  compulsory  draft.       ' 

Within  a  very  few  days,  the  Senatje  will 
begin  to  debate  whether  this  country 
should  keep  or  put  sm  end  to  military 
conscription.  The  President's  authotity  to 
Induct  expires  on  July  1.  If  the  Coi^ress 
refuses  to  renew  that  authority  thei$e  will 
be  no  more  draft. 

Mr.  President,  I  hereby  announde  my 
Intoition — to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people — to  conduct  a  fllitiuster 
against  any  extension  of  the  draft,  i 


Many  of  our  finest  young  men  are  be- 
ing pressed  unwillingly  into  the  armed 
services  to  wage  a  war  most  of  them  be- 
lieve to  be  Immoral,  illegal,  and  unnec- 
essary to  our  natioiml  security. 

By  conducting  a  filibuster  against  an 
extension  of  the  draft,  I  hope  to  open  a 
political  dialog  not  only  in  the  Senate 
but  also  among  the  American  people  over 
our  involvement  in  an  illegal  war  and 
our  entire  present  philosophy  of  defense. 

We  all  know  the  American  people  are 
opposed  to  this  war.  I  believe  we  will 
find  they  are  also  opposed  to  the  draft. 

The  people,  however,  must  have  sufB- 
Gieot  time  to  express  their  views  to  the 
Senate.  By  filibustering,  I  intend  to  give 
them  the  next  2  months  until  the  draft 
expires  to  do  so. 

Our  Government  is  founded  on  the 
prtaiciple  of  individual  freedom.  There 
can  be  no  Justification  for  continuing  a 
policy  of  coercing  young  men  into  un- 
warranted military  service. 

The  security  of  this  Nation  under  pres- 
ent world  conditions  can  be  maintained 
through  volimtary  means. 

If  we  here  in  the  Congress  put  an  end 
to  the  draft,  we  also  help  put  an  end  to 
a  senseless  war  in  which  more  than 
45,000  Americans  and  untold  ntmibers  of 
Vietnamese  people  have  been  killed. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  rethink  the  whole 
idea  of  national  defense  and  what  the 
real  interests  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  time  to  call  Into  question  the  no- 
tion that  this  coimtry  needs  conscription 
to  maintain  massive  nimibers  c^  tro<H>s 
around  the  world  in  order  to  preserve 
its  security. 

Mr.  President,  surely  no  subject  is  of 
more  Importance  than  one  which  con- 
fronts us  with  the  question  of  whether 
we  want  to  be  a  people  at  war  or  a  people 
at  peace. 

It  is  exactly  this  type  of  dialog  I  hope 
to  bring  about  when  the  Senate  begins 
its  deliberations  on  the  extension  of  the 
draft. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Conosmnation  or  Axbcratt  Bxtuxling  Boat 

A  letter  from  the  AjslAtant  Secretary  of  tbe 
Nftvy  (Tnittalliitlona  and  Logistics) ,  report- 
ing the  condemnation  of  Aircraft  Refueling 
Boat,  Hull  No.  25391;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Bbporx  on  Atxation  Pkuonnxl  Abovk  tbx 
QxADK  or  Major,  Dxpaxtuxmt  of  thx  Armt 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  aviation  pereoimel 
above  the  grade  of  major  (with  acoompany- 
Ing  papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Coliuabia 
TralBc  Act  of  1925,  In  (Vder  to  promote  In- 
creased traffic  safety,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanymg  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RKFOVrS   OF  THX    COKPTBOLUn   OZNESAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Multlyear  Leasing  and 
Oovemmentwide  Purchasing  of  Automatic 
Data  Processing  Equipment  Should  Result 
In  Significant  Savings"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Impact  of  employment 
ceilings  on  management  of  civilian  personnel 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 
Pboposkd  Lkoiblation  To  Paovrnz  fob  thi 

Pboixbction  of  U.S.  Pbobation  Officos 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  submitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  probation  officers  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  oi) 
the  Judiciary. 


RSFORT  OF  TBK  FHISRAL 

Co: 


COMirUKICATIOMS 
N 


A  letter  ftom  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Comxnlaslon,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  30th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Federal  Oommimloatlona  Oonunlaslon  (with 
an  aooompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
OQ  Oommeroe. 

PaopoexD  DISTRICT  OF  CoLincBiA  Motor 
VxRicu  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  submitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  tta«  Distrlot 
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Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  President  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  ree<dutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

SLT  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  NO.  40 


"Memoiialhslng  the  Congress  of  the  United 

State   to   Institute   programs   to   reforest 

America 

"Whereas,  The  first  Americans  once  gased 
upon  vast.  Inspiring  forests  that  seemed  un- 
ending; and 

"Whereas,  Over  many  years  our  ancestors 
cleared  and  otherwise  used  up  much  of  this 
great  reservoir  of  timber,  wildlife  and  reciesf 
tlon;  and 

"Whereas,  Each  tree  planted  Is  a  smaQ 
oxygen  factory,  erosion  preventative,  soiirce 
at  natural  fertiliser  and  humus  and  home  for 
wUdllfe;  and 

"Whereas,  Bach  tree  i^anted  can  beautify 
rural  and  urban  America;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  Nevada's  congressional  delegation  are 
hweby  memorlallaed  to  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  institute  programs  to: 

"1.  Reforest  federally  owned  land  capable 
of  being  reforested. 

"2.  Assist  the  several  states  to  reforest 
state  lands. 

"8.  Provide  additional  Incentives  to  re- 
forest privately  owned  lands. 

"4.  Plant  more  trees  In  urban  areas. 

"6.  Coordinate  certain  federal  projects  for 
reforestation  with  Industrial  needs  for  lum- 
ber, <UQd  to  preserve  other  areas  for  recrea- 
tional uses;  and  be  It  fxirther 

"Resolved.  That  the  legislative  counsel 
prepare  and  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  presiding  offlcw  of  each  house  of 
the  United  states  Congress,  the  members  o( 
the  Nevada  congressional  dtiegatlon  and  to 
R^resentatlve  Wendell  Wyatt,  OongTeesmsa 
from  Oregon." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"Srkate  RssoLonoN 

"Whereas,  RaUpaz  Is  to  commence  raU 
service  May  1.  1971  amid  serious  controverBj 
over  Its  proposed  routes  and  basic  purposes; 
and 

"Whereas,  There  are  now  scheduled  to  *• 


two  dally  trains  In  each  direction  between 
Portland  and  Seattle  which  will  leave  Port- 
land at  8  a.m.  and  4:30  pjn.  and  Seattle  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  5:30  pjn.  with  stops  only  at 
Vancouver  and  Tacoma;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Seattle-San  Diego  tri- 
weekly train  U  scheduled  to  stop  at  Kelso 
when  northbound  at  2:25  p.m.  and  to  arrive 
In  Seattle  at  6:16  p.m.  and  the  only  dally 
SeaUle-Chlcago  train  wUI  depart  trotn 
Seattle  at  2:15  p.m.;  and 

"Whereas,  Prom  the  above  schedule  It  will 
be  Impossible  for  persons  of  the  Kelso-Long - 
view  area,  Kalama.  Castle  Rock,  Cathlamet. 
SkamcAawa.  and  the  other  communities  be- 
',ween  Tacoma  and  Vancouver  to  board  a 
train  for  Chicago  or  potnte  east  unless  they 
take  the  Northbound  California  train  and 
wait  for  twenty-one  hours  In  Seattle;  and 
"Whereas,  This  area  of  Southwestern 
Washington  does  provide  sufficient  patrons 
on  a  dally  average  basis  to  warrant  another 
stop  and.  In  addition  provides  substantially 
more  weekend  traffic  composed  largely  ol 
college   students;    and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  reduction  of  train 
service  under  Rallpax  will  place  greater 
traffic  burdens  on  the  badly  overcrowded 
Interstate  5  highway,  and  will  reduce  the 
work  force  In  our  area  by  106  persons  in- 
cluding several  persons  tram  the  Kelso 
depot; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington  requests 
that  the  Rallpax  organization,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  state  of  Washington  reex- 
amine the  proposed  Rallpax  schedule  and 
provide  for  an  additional  stop  at  Kelso  of 
the  four  dally  PorUand-Seattle  trains;  and 
"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Rallpax  organization. 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the  state 
of   Washington." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

"CONCtTKRSNT  RxsoLtrrioN 
"To  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  National  Meteorological 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  so  that  there  be  Installed  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rloo,  a  radar  for  meteor- 
ological signals. 

"STATEMENT  OF  MOTIVKB 

"Puerto  Rloo  is  located  in  one  of  the  zones 
01  the  terrestrtal  globe  most  susceptible  to 
the  lashings  of  hurricanes,  tropical  storms 
and  other  atmospheric  disturbances.  These 
atmospheric  phenomena,  on  crossing  oiir  is- 
land, leave  behind  great  losses  to  the  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Island 
»nd  to  the  life  and  property  of  our  citisens. 

"Since  It  Is  not  within  the  power  of  man 
to  control  the  acts  of  nature,  scientific  and 
governmental  efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
wards the  task  of  warning  the  citizens  of  the 
occurrences  of  cllmatologlcal  phenomena  As 
a  complement  to  these  efforts  and  in  order 
to  offer  greater  protection  to  our  people.  It 
would  be  convenient  and  necessary  to  Install 
In  Puerto  Rico  a  radar  for  meteorological 
signals. 

"The  establishment  of  a  radar  system  for 
meteorological  signals  would  fill  the  existing 
gap  In  the  warning  sysstem  against  atmos- 
pheric phenomena  In  the  Caribbean.  Llke- 
ii^s*.  it  would  enlarge  the  posslbUitles  of  the 
.  offloes  of  the  National  Meteorological  Service 
located  in  Puerto  Rico,  by  giving  hurricane 
warnings  not  only  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Its 
•djacent  Islands,  but  also  It  would  permit 
the  Immedlats  forecast  of  cold  fronU,  baro- 
n»trlc  waves  and  other  atmospheric  phe- 
nwnena  which  frequently  cause  serious  floods 


In  the  Island  with  the  consequent  loss  of  lives 
and  properties. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

"Section  1. — There  Is  hereby  requested  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  National  Meterologlcal 
Service  of  the  DepartnMxit  of  Commeroe  of 
the  United  States,  that  it  should  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  Installation  of  a 
radar  for  meterologlcal  Bignnia  in  the  San 
Juan  Station  of  the  National  Meteorological 
Service. 

"Section  2. — It  is  hereby  directed  that 
copies  of  this  iresolutlon  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amerlea 
and  to  the  National  Meteorological  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance : 
"Senate  Resolution  No.  3003 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  administering  the 
welfare  and  relief  programs  in  the  various 
states,  counties  and  municipalities  has  risen 
to  a  point  where  the  resources  of  such  en- 
titles are  no  longer  sufllcient  to  adequately 
finance  such  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  continuing  splrallng  costs  of 
such  programs  have  become  an  oppressive 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  who  must  pay  for 
them;  and 

"Whereas,  benefits  under  the  various  wel- 
fare and  relief  programs  should  be  made  sub- 
stantially uniform  throughout  the  United 
States  to  discourage  the  migration  of  people 
to  certain  States  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
more  favorable  welfare  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Qovernment  alone 
has  sufficient  jurisdiction  and  economic  re- 
sources to  provide  a  uniform,  effective  and 
equitable  system  of  welfare  and  relief  laws; 
now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  Is  hereby  respectfully  memorlaaised 
to  asstime  the  entire  cost  and  administration 
of  the  welfare  and  relief  programs  presently 
administered  by  the  various  States,  counties 
and  municipalities;  and, 

•'Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  authenti- 
cated copies  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  attested  to  by 
the  Secretary,  be  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  United  States  Ho\ise 
of  R^resentatlves;  and, 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  Tliat  copies  ol 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
elected  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  rn 
Plnanoe: 

"Joint  Resolution 
"Memoralizing  Congress  to  lower  retirement 

age  under  social  security  from  66  to  62 

years 

"We,  your  Memorallsts;  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  social  security  legislation  Is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  a  proposal  has  been  made  to 
lower  the  retirement  age  from  66  to  62  at 
which  full  benefits  could  be  received;  and 

"Whereas,  the  lowering  of  the  retirement 
age  will  assist  approximately  8  million  citi- 
zens for  the  first  year;  and 

"Whereas,  of  these  8  million  citizens.  3.6 
million  persons  will  become  eligible  for  the 
first  time;  and 

"Whereas,  of  these  8.6  million  citizens,  I 
million  persons  may  act  to  claim  benefits  in 
the  llrst  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  this  provision  will  be 
approximately  2.6  billion  dollars  a  year,  now, 
therefore,  be  it 


"Resolved,  That  we,  your  Memorallsts,  rec- 
ommend and  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  give  immediate  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  pirovlsion  lowering  the 
retirement  age  for  receiving  fuU  benefits 
under  social  security  from  65  to  82  years; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmittal  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houss  of  Representatives  In 
the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  and  to 
members  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  this  State." 

Two  Joint  reeolutlons  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  33 
"Memorializing  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Indian  Airalrs  to  seek  appropriations  for 
and  to  build  a  new  multipurpose  gymna- 
sium building  at  the  Stewart  Indian 
School 

"Whereas.  The  Stewart  Indian  School  1b  a 
home  and  an  educational  and  cultural  cen- 
ter for  Indians  of  many  tribes  throughout 
the  West;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Stewart  Indian  School  Is 
the  focal  point  of  this  Interface  between  two 
cultures  trying  to  increase  their  mutual  un- 
derstanding through  cultural  exchanges  and 
other  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  an  unequivocal  need 
for  a  multipurpose  building,  worthy  of  pride. 
In  which  to  hold  sports  events,  assemblies, 
concerts,  stage  productions  and  other  pres- 
entations, and  to  which  the  public  could  be 
invited;  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  gymnasiiim  'was 
built  in  1938  to  serve  far  fewer  students  than 
are  presently  enrolled  and  will.  In  fact,  not 
even  seat  tjro-thlrds  of  the  present  student 
body  of  600,  much  less  provide  adequate  room 
for  visitors;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Stewart  Indian  School  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Nevada  Interscholas- 
tlc  ActlvltleB  Association  sponsoring  activi- 
ties in  footb«ai,  basketball,  wrestling,  track, 
golf,  tennis,  baseball,  gymnastics,  music, 
^eech  and  debate,  and  yet  the  present  gym- 
nasium is  inadequate  in  every  way  to  ac- 
commodate meet  of  the  major  activities;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  Nevada's  congressional  delegation  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  urge  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  ask  for  appropria- 
tions for  and  to  build  a  new  multi-purpose 
gymnasium  building  at  the  Stewart  Indian 
School,  near  Carson  City.  Nevada;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resoluUon  be 
prepared  by  the  legislative  counsel  and  dis- 
patched forthwtth  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  house  of  the  United  States  Congress,  to 
the  dtrector  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Nevada  oongres- 
sionai  d^egatlon." 

"Senate  Joint  RESOLTmoN  No.  2 
'Memorializing  the  Congress  to  amend  the 

federal  mining  laws  to  prevent  abuses  by 

speculators 

"WhereQs,  By  'An  act  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  milling  resources  of  the 
United  States,'  17  Stat.  91.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  May  10,  1872,  made 
available  all  valuable  mineral  deposits  m 
federal  lands  for  exploration  and  purchase; 
aiul 

"WhAreas.  Certain  q>eculators  have  taken 
lmpr<^>er  advantage  of  such  Act  of  Congress 
and  are  filing  Large  numbers  of  mining  claims 
without  following  proper  locating  proce- 
dures; and* 

"Whereas,  Althou^  most  of  such  dalms 
may  be  proven  to  be  Invalid,  tbey  create  a 
cloud  of  title  for  valid  locators;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 
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"Retolved  bjr  the  Senate  and  Astem1>l$  of 
the  State  of  Nevmla.  jointlp.  ThAt  tb«  lefU- 
Utura  of  the  State  ot  Nevada  urgea  tbe  Otin- 
greu  ot  the  United  Statea  to  amand  "^An 
aet  to  promote  the  development  of  the  nUa- 
ing  reeourcea  oT  the  United  States."  17  Stat, 
ei,  and  ot^er  related  act«  to  prevent  furtlBer 
abuae  tbereor  by  specxdaxara;  aiMl  bei  It 
further 

"Xeeolved.  That  eoplas  ot  ttola  r«aoiuttoi|  be 
prepared  and  tranamltted  by  tba  lagUUIire 
eouoeei  to  tbe  President  of  the  Seooata.  to  lUie 
Spaaker  ol  \tie  House  of  BapreeentatlTea»  to 
•U  members  at  the  Nevada  oongreeaiqaal 
delefatlon  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Statea  Department  ot  the  Interior." 

A  rasolTitlon  of  the  Lagialatura  of  the 
State  of  Nebraaka:  to  the  OomnHttea  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflalra: 

"LaoiaLATiva  lUsoLtrooii  51 

"Whereaa,  tnveattgatlon  bf  the  Ux 
Statea  Bureau  o<  Befflamattmi  has  sbfwn 
that  a  multlpurpoee  water  devel<^n4ait 
project  In  lioup,  Oarfleld,  VaUey,  QiMfley. 
Howard,  Marrtck,  and  Nanoa  Ooontlaa.  Ne- 
braska would  provide  large  baneflts  .for 
Irrigation,  recreaUon  and  fish  and  wiliulfe 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hebraska;  and 

"Whareas,  studlea  completad  by  the  ne- 
braaka Sou  and  Watar  Oonaerratlon  Ccm- 
misaton  for  tha  Nebraska  Water  Plan  sbow 
that  the  project  would  be  dealrabla  and  ottn- 
paUble  with  total  State  Water  Baaourcee 
Development:  and 

"Whereaa,  House  BUI.  BJL  SM  and  Qan- 
ate  BUI  S.  802.  for  authorlaatlon  and  4on- 
Btructlon  at  this  Project  were  Introdiicad 
by  OQngraaaman  Dave  Martin  and  Sanacon 
Boman  L.  Bruska  and  Carl  T.  Cnurtia  and 
at«  prasantty  bamg  oonaldarad  by  tha  Bi>uaa 
of  BeprMentattvea  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statea:  and  , 

"Whereas.  In  1048  tha  University  of  ne- 
braaka released  a  study  ot  the  econcpnlc 
Impact  that  Irrigation  ctop  production  has 
on  the  econiiuny  of  tha  entire  State  of  iHe- 
braska.  and  applying  the  reaulto  ot  this 
study  to  the  North  Loop  DlTlslan  sIiowb 
the  developmant  would  add  about  $M,(|00,- 
000  -"""^''T  to  buslnaas  in  Nataraaka:  knd 

"Whereaa,  local  suiqwrt  for  tha  N^rth 
Loup  Projaot  haa  always  baen  strong  ^d 
the  ownan  and  oparatota  of  tha  Irrigable 
land  are  highly  In  favor  of  the  Projects 

"Now,  tharatore,  be  It  reeotved  by  the 
members  of  the  B3d  Legislature  of  Nebraska, 
flrst  session: 

"1.  That  tha  Legislature  mamorallaes ,  the 
sad  Oongraaa  of  the  United  Statea  and  the 
reqiMetlve  Interior  Oommlttaea  tharaof^  to 
aupport  tha  propoaala  of  the  Bureau  of 
Badamatlon  for  the  North  Loup  Division 
and  approve  the  above  legislation  for.  Ite 
authorization  and  construction. 

"2.  That  funds  be  provided  to  tha  United 
Statea  Bureau  ot  BacUoattosi  In  flaoal  taar 
1971-73  for  praooDstniotton  planning  of 
the  North  Loup  Division. 

"8.  That  oc^laa  ot  this  resolution,  ailt- 
ably  iingToaaad.  ba  transmtttsd  by  tha  (|ark 
of  the  Legislature,  to  tha  United  Stjatea 
Senate  and  House  ot  Bapraaantatlvaa  at  the 
sad  Congraaa.  to  Boncrabls  Banry  Jael»on, 
Chairman  of  tha  Sanate  Intatlor  Comiolt- 
tee,  and  Honorable  Wayna  Aqiilnall.  Gl}alr- 
man  of  the  House  mterlor  Conualttse,  and 
to  each  member  from  Nebraaka  In  the 
Senate  and  Bouaa  ot  Bapreaantathres  of  the 
United  Statea.- 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of  the 
City  of  Indlo.  Calif.,  In  support  of  a  reveaue- 
sharlng  program:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  petition  from  the  Ecology  Club  of  Oar- 
den  City,  Junior  High  School.  Qarden  tity, 
Long  Island,  N.T.,  tuning  antipollution  legis- 
lation; to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  Public  Wotks. 

Petitiona  wer«  presented  to  tbe  Se«ftte 
and  referrtd  u  indicated: 
Mr.  PBARSON.  Ux.  President,  the  Bu- 


reau of  Motor  Vehicles  Safety  of  tbe 

Federal  Highway  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  re- 
cently proposed  regulations  which  would, 
In  effect,  prohibit  a  great  portion  of  tbe 
farm  work  force  from  operating  vehicles 
essential  to  the  normal  operations  of  our 
Nation's  farms. 

As  one  irtio  has  been  Intensely  interest- 
ed in  this  matter,  as  one  who  has  offered 
legislation.  It  Is  most  encouraging  to  re- 
ceive from  the  legislature  of  my  State 
a  concurrent  resolution  Indicating  their 
OBipoBition  to  tbe  proposed  regulations 
and  tt^  determination  to  make  their 
▼lews  known  to  appropriate  ofSelals  at 
the  Federal  level. 

AoeonUngly.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  in  the  Rscorj)  at  the 
coDCIuslon  of  my  runarks.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  the  appropriate 
committees,  and  the  responsU)le  officials 
within  tbe  Department  of  Transportation 
to  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objecticm.  it  is  so  ordoed. 

The  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  o>f  Kansas,  wiiicb  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
reads  as  follows: 

Housa  CoMCusasNT  BaaoLxmoii  No.  1048 
A  Cotieurrent  Resolution  memorlaUsbig  the 
United  States  Department  of  Tranqwrta- 
tion  and  the  Congraaa  of  the  United  States 
conoemlng  Intantate  transportation  of 
farm  vehicles  and  regulation  thereof  by 
tbe  Federal  Highway  Administration  Bu- 
reau of  Motor  Safety 

Whereas,  The  motor  earrter  safety  regula- 
tions ol  the  Bureau  of  Kotcr  Carrier  Safety 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation applicable  to  farm  vehicles  traveling 
in  Interstate  ocxnmerce  have  been  modlfled  to 
gravely  restrict  the  traditional  interstate 
travel  of  farm  trucks:  and 
Whereas,  Under  such  modlfled  rules: 
1.  All  drivers  In  Interstate  commerce  mtut 
pass  a  road  test  (no  exception  for  drtvers  of 
Harm  trucks). 

3.  AH  drivers  In  Interstate  commerce  must 
t&ke  an  examination  in  the  federal  motor 
carrier  safety  regulations.  (No  exception  for 
drivers  of  farm  trucks) . 

3.  All  drivers  in  Interstate  commerce  must 
be  at  least  31  years  of  age.  (No  ezcefttlon 
for  drivers  of  farm  tracks) . 

4.  All  drivers  in  interstate  oommerce  must 
carry  with  them  a  medical  oertlflcate  ex- 
ecuted within  the  past  24  months  evidenc- 
ing they  meet  prescribed  physical  standards. 
(No  exception  for  drivers  at  farm  trucks). 

5.  All  drivers  must  file  with  the  employer 
a  cctfnplete  history  of  his  driving  employment 
aztd  experience,  including  vlotatloos:  and  the 
employer  must  verify  this  experience.  (No 
exception  for  farm  trucks) :  and 

WsBasAa,  The  above  modified  rules  were 
partially  Biiq>ended  on  January  1,  1071  Dor 
a  period  of  six  months:  and 

Wrbvias,  The  modlfled  rulea  referred  to 
above  faU  to  fit  the  operating  oondltlons  of 
farwters  and  are  \inieallstlc  and  unworkable 
as  appUed  to  agriculture  and  the  approxi- 
mately three  mUlion  (3.000.000)  trucks  oper- 
ated by  farmaca:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  tht  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kaneae,  the  Senate  eon- 
ourring  therein:  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Oongreas  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  raapeotlvely 
memoriallaed  to  cause  the  rulea  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  be  further  modi- 
fied to  reallatically  aoootnmodate  and  balance 


tbe  safety  needs  of  the  public  and  the  pub- 
lic's need  for  the  farm  producta  neceaaary  to 
wboleaome  Ufe  in  the  United  Statee. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  state  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  an 
enroUed  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  mem- 
ber of  tbe  con^esstooal  delegation  from  th« 
state  of  Kansas,  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  United  States  and  to  tbe 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  decision  by  Congress  to  terminate 
our  supersonic  transport  program  has 
and  will  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
thousands  of  dedicated  workers,  scien- 
tists, teclmologlsts,  and  engineers,  not 
only  in  my  State,  but  in  many  parts  of 
the  Nation.  As  I  have  indicated  here 
before,  that  decision,  in  my  judgment, 
was  not  made  with  full  comprehension  of 
the  facts  or  with  full  appreciation  for 
the  impact  it  would  have. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lature of  my  State,  in  a  joint  resolution, 
has  petitioned  the  Congress  to  reconsider 
its  action  to  deny  funds  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  two  prototype  air- 
craft to  test  for  the  problems  which  were 
so  casually  proclaimed  to  be  Insurmoimt- 
able.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
received  and  printed  in  the  Ricorb  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  this  expression  of  disappointment  and 
concern  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tbe  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, reads  as  follows: 

HoTTsx   Jonrr   RxsoLTmoN   No.   1003 
A  Joint  Resolution  memorallzing  the  Oon- 

grees  of  the  United  States  to  reoooslder 

Its   actions   on   funding    development  of 

the  sufwrsonlc  transport 

Whereas,  The  state  of  Kansas  has  long 
been  a  leader  In  the  aerospace  industry:  and 

Whereas,  The  city  of  Wichita  in  Sedgwick 
county  is  tbe  home  of  many  thousands  of 
highly  skilled,  dedicated  and  experienced 
aircraft  workers,  sdentlats,  technologlsti 
and  engineers  and  is  the  site  ot  large  air- 
craft manufacturing  planta:   aiKl 

Whereaa,  In  the  dty  of  Wichita  there 
la  situated  a  large  unit  of  ttie  Boatng  Com- 
pauy,  a  manufaoturl&g  plant  which  has  con- 
tributed magnificently  to  tbe  military  efforts 
and  peaceful  activities  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world:  and 

Whereas,  Tbe  eoonomy  of  Wichita,  Its 
surrounding  area  and  tbe  state  of  Kansas 
are  grievously  depressed,  unemployment  is 
high  and  the  eoonomy  weak:  and 

Whereas,  Tbe  skills  and  talento  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Wichita  most  be  preserved  now  and 
for  the  future:  and 

Whereas.  Tbe  United  States  win  loas 
marketa  and  suffer  loases  of  prestige  sbonld 
It  not  be  competitive  in  the  world  markati: 
Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  th^  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate 
offreeiniff  thereto: 

BectHm  1.  The  legislature  ot  the  state  of 
Kansas  hereby  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
ito  actions  on  denial  of  funds  tor  daalgn. 
prototype  construcUon  and  flight  demon- 
strartions  of  the  supersonic  transport.  The 
legislature  further  urges  that  all  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  effect  by  the  supersonic  trans- 
port upon  the  environment  be  held  ta  absy- 
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anoe  until  after  ample  teat  flights  have 
made. 

Sec  2.  The  secretary  of  state  Is 
directed  to  send  enrolled  copies  of  tbia  le- 
lOlutlon  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee,  the  President  of  tbe  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of 
BeaKh,  Education  and  Welfare,  tha  Saore- 
ttry  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each 
member  ot  tbe  Kansas  delegation  to  tha 
OoDgress  of  the  United  Statea  and  to  tha 
Oovemor,  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senata  and 
taie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvaa 
of  the  state  of  Washington,  Olympta,  Waah- 
iQgton  98501. 

Sec.  8.  This  Joint  resolution  ahaU  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Ita 
publication  In  the  official  atoto  paper. 


BILI^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  flrst  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
:  8. 1788.  A  bill  for  relief  of  St.  Louis  South- 
western Railway  Unas.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QRAVEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rakdouph,  Mr.  CooPKs,  Mr.  Boooa, 
Mr.  JoBDAM  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Tditnxt)  : 

8. 1736.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Public  BiiUd* 
lugs  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
financing  the  acquisition  construction,  al- 
teration, maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  public  buUdlngs,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uo  Works. 

By  Mr.  FONO: 

8. 1737.  A  bUl  for  tha  relief  of  Kwok  Kwong 
Wong; 

8.1738.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Paris  Guerrero: 

S.  1739.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Romeo  Far- 
ley Tanjuaqulo:  and 

8. 1740.  A  bUl  for  the  rtiief  of  Benato 
Qellsa  RamU.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAaLETON: 

S.  1741.  A  blU  to  provide  Increased  im- 
employment  compensation  beneflts  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

8. 1742.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  ct  the 
name  of  any  of  certain  deoeaaed  servtoemen 
Vnless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  la  gtvan 
by  the  next  of  kin  of  tbe  servlcsmaa.  Be- 
ferred  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8. 1748.  A  biU  to  further  protect  the  oom- 
etltutlonal  righto  of  members  of  the  Amted 
Forces  by  requiring  that  pretrial  oonflna- 
ment  be  deducted  from  tiie  term  of  any 
■entence  to  confinement  adjudged  by  a 
court  niarttal.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

8. 1744.  A  blU  to  provide  for  oompllanoe 
with  oonstltutlonal  requlremente  In  the 
trials  of  persons  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offeDaaa  while  sub- 
ject to  trial  by  court  martial,  who  have  not 
baen  tried  for  such  off  ansae,  and  who  are  no 
longer  subject  to  trial  by  court  martial;  and 

S.  1745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constltutlcHial  requlremanto  In  the 
trials  of  persons  who,  while  serving  aa  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  or  while  ac- 
companying the  Armed  Foroea,  oommlt 
oertaln  offenses  outside  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  C<mimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIELSON  (for  himself,  tSr. 
MoNDALX,  and  Mr.  CxAiraioH) : 

8.  1746.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PuhUo  RSalth 
Swvlce  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  student 
loan  and  scholarship  provisions  of  tlttaa  VII 


and  VIH  of  such  act.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Labor  and  Puldic  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  1747.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  vm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend,  expand, 
and  Improve  tbe  various  programs  there- 
under relating  to  nurse  training,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  McOOVEHN: 

S.  1748.  A  bUl  for  tbe  rtilef  of  Zenalda 
Magtibay.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  MACMuaoK) : 

S.  1749.  A  blU  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28,  1938, 
(63  Stat.  1316.  1336).  as  amended.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1750.  A  bill  to  authorise  abortlona  In 
the  united  States.  Referred  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare;  and 

S.  1761.  A  bill  to  authorize  abortions  In  the 
District  of  Colxunbla.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colxunbla. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1763.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Bron- 
son  Clayton.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOeS: 

8.  1763.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Advertising,  Uarketlng,  and  So- 
ciety. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS 

ByMr.EACHfTON: 

8.  1741.  A  bill  to  imnMe  increased 
unemployment  eompensation  benefits 
for  Vietnam  era  veterans.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introduciiiff  legislation  to  provide 
supplemental  beneflts  to  unem^oyed 
Vietnam  era  veterans  which  wotdd 
guarantee  them  a  minimum  we^ly  ben- 
efit of  $76  for  up  to  52  weeks. 

The  largest  single  problem  facing  our 
returning  veterans  today  is  that  of  \m- 
employment.  Hie  normal  problons  o^ 
readjustment  to  civilian  life  are  com- 
pounded by  wbat  has  become  the  tigbt- 
est  Job  market  in  years.  T^e  current 
unemployment  rate  among  returning 
servicemen  is  12  percent — about  S92.000 
are  without  Jobs.  This  is  double  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  of  6  percent, 
and  portends  to  get  even  worw. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1970,  481,000 
recently  separated  veterans  filed  Claims 
for  unemployment  compensation — ^up  40 
percent  from  the  previous  year.  New 
claims  tor  unemployment  compensation 
filed  by  recently  separated  veterans  are 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
40,000  a  month.  TtM  Departmoit  of  La- 
bor reports  that  veterans'  ap^eatloas 
for  eim>Iosrment  are  up  fdiuply  tnit 
placements  are  down.  Nearly  3  mfflicD 
veterans  filed  new  andicatlcHu  for  em- 
ployment in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  tUs 
figure  Is  expected  to  rise  l^  about  800,- 
000  m  tbe  current  year. 

After  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war,  special  legislation  was  enacted  by 
Congress  to  provide  special  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  veterans  who  bad 
difOculty  In  finding  woric  Dm  "83-10 
aub"  after  World  War  n  provided  relief 
of  $20  a  we^  for  S2  weeks  for  tbe  un- 
employed veteran.  The  bin  I  am  lntn>- 


dudng  today  could  be  labeled  one  tat 
the  "8a-78  Club." 

While  expanding  tbe  unemployment 
beneflts  for  veterans  is  only  a  stopgap 
measure  until  we  can  improve  programs 
for  veteran  employment,  it  is  a  neoee- 
aary  one.  Last  year,  in  the  emph^ment 
and  manpower  UU  of  1970,  Congress 
provided  for  an  expanded  job  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  for  veterans, 
but  that  act  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Recently,  the  President  announced  his 
jobs  for  veterans  program,  but  It  Is 
too  early  to  tell  if  it  will  have  any  affeot 
on  the  problem.  Meanwhile,  something 
muet  be  done  for  the  veteran  who  re- 
turns from  service  and  finds  himsdf 
unemployable. 

The  problem  with  unemployment 
compensation  as  It  now  exists  is  twofold: 
First,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
benefits  to  which  the  veteran  is  entitled, 
depending  on  his  State,  although  they 
ai«  uniformly  inadequate;  and,  second, 
the  period  of  entitlement  Is  too  short, 
usually  26  weeks.  The  following  table 

shows     the     minimum     and     mavlmiiTH 

amount  of  beneflts  for  each  State,  along 
with  the  number  of  we^cs  for  which  a 
veteran  is  eligible  for  such  compensation : 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

SIGNIFICANT    MWVISIOHS    OF    STATE   WNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  LAWS.  JAN.  4.  1971 

(Praparsd  for  rtady  raltfMic*.  Comutt  tb*  Stit«  law  tnd  SUM 
wnpioymmt  Mcurlty  •|*ncy  for  author1titiv«  infornwiioni 
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A5  tiie  table  riiows,  there  is  a  \Mde 
difference  In  the  amoiint  of  unMoploy- 
ment  compensatkHi  between  each  State. 
Our  veterans  receive  only  the  level  of 
unemployment  benelHs  in  effect  in  t^eir 
States,  which  currently  average  $52.15 
per  week. 

Furthermore,  the  period  of  eligibility 
for  unemployment  benefits  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 26  weeks,  although  veterans'  reCid- 
justment  problems  are  more  difDcult 
than  other  recipients  of  unemployment 
eompefoation.  For  the  quarter  ending 
tn  December  1970,  19.3  percent  of  those 
veterans  who  went  on  unemployment 
months  etu'ller  drew  ttielr  last  check 
without  having  found  a  Job.  At  this  point 
the  returning  veteran's  alternative  iS  to 
go  on  welfare. 

I  believe  that  this  country  owef  a 
greater  obligation  to  those  who  vMere 
uprooted  from  civilian  life  and  thnist  in- 
to the  Vietnam  war  at  risk  to  their  life 
and  limb  than  to  provide  them  with  mon- 
imal  unemployment  compensation,  after 
which  they  are  forgotten.  For  this  reaaon, 
I  am  iDtroducing  a  bill  to  pro^de  unom- 
plojrment  compensation  of  S75  per  week 
for  52  weeks  as  a  stopgi^  measure  uptil 
we  can  Improve  our  governmental  4^s- 
tems  for  giving  better  employment  as- 
sistance to  our  returning  veterans.  T3iis 
bill  Is  identical  to  that  Introduced  last 
Wednesday  by  Congressman  Jonat«an 
Bingham  of  New  York,  with  46  «osp0n- 
sors.  I  intend  to  ask  for  similar  cosp^n- 
sorshlp  from  my  colleagues  and  ^k 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  !for 
their  consideration.  , 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  Iras 
^jrdBred  to  be  printed  to  the  Record^'  as 
follows :  ! 

S.  1741 

A  Mil  to  proyl<to  Incraaaed  un«mployntent 

comp«iuatlon    b«neflta    for    Vietnam  'en 

veterans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hout^  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  aasemhled,  That  this  Act  $iay 
be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Veter&na'  SKip- 
plementary  TTncmpIoyment  CompesMtlon 
Act".  .  < 

Sac.    3.    SUPPlcEICZNT/UtT   COICPKNSATION  rOR 

ViBTifAK  Ema  VrrKRANS  UiTDni  Statt  Ag4xx- 
jnorrs. — (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authonw<t  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  or  State  ageccy 
under  which  the  State  agency  (1)  will  m*ke. 
as  agent  of  the  United  States,  payment!  of 
supplementary  unemployment  compensation 
to  any  Vietnam  era  veteran  In  siich  Statf  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thla  Act, 
and  (2)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary,  and  wUh  othec  State  agencies^  In 
making  payments  of  supplementary  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  this  Act.    ' 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  tttat 
any  determination  by  a  State  agency  With 
respect  to  entltlament  to  supplementary  un- 
employment compensation  pursuant  to<  an 
agreement  under  this  soctlon  shall  be  mkde 
tn  accordance  with  the  State  unemploys^uit 
compensation  law  and  shall  be  8ttb}eet|  to 
review  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  determlnatloos  under  tb«  S^te 
unemployment  comp>ensation  law. 

(c)  Each  agreement  shall  provide  the  tetms 
-and  conditions  upon  which  it  may  '  be 
amended  or  terminated. 

Sxc.  3.  UNXMn.oTitxirr  CoMraNsanoK;  m 
AaasNci  or  Stats  AoaxBKZNTs. — (a)  m  the 
case  of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran  who  la  l^i  a 
State  which  has  op  agreement  under  this 


Act  with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  shall,  upon  the  lUlng  by  such  veteran 
of  a  claim  for  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  Act,  make  payments 
of  supplementary  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  him  In  the  same  amounts  and  for 
the  same  periods  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
Any  determination  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  entitlement  to  supplementary  un- 
employment compensation  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  the  State  where  the  veteran  is. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran 
who  is  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Secretary, 
m  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  shall,  upon  the  filing  by  such  veteran 
of  a  claim  for  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  subsection,  make 
payments  of  supplementary  unemployment 
ccxnpensatlon  to  blm  in  the  same  amounts 
and  for  the  same  period  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  entitlement  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  insofar  as  such  law  is  applicable. 

(c)  Any  Vietnam  era  veteran  whose  claim 
for  unemployment  compensation  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  has  been 
denied  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Any  final  determination  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  entitlement 
to  supplementary  unemployment  compen- 
sation under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  extent  as  Is  provided  in  section  405  (g) 
of  Ukle  43,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  final  decisions  of  ti^  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  subchapter  II 
of  such  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  personnel  and  facil- 
ities of  the  agency  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Servloe  under  chapter  4B  of  title  29, 
United  States  Code.  For  the  ptirpoee  of  pay- 
ments made  to  any  such  agency  under  such 
chapter,  the  furnishing  of  such  personnel 
and  facilities  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  administration  of  the  public  employ- 
ment offloe  of  such  agency. 

Sac.  4.  pATKEifTS  TO  States. — ^Each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  Uhlted 
States  an  amount  equal  to  payments  of  sup- 
plementary -  unemployment  compensation 
made  by  such  State  under  and  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  under  this  Act,  and  such 
payments  stiall  be  made  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  and  limitations  which  apply  with 
respect  to  payments  to  States  for  compensa- 
tion Tinder  section  S506  (b)  through  (h)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

3»c.  5.  iNTOBMATioK. — (»3  All  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall  make  available 
to  State  agencies  which  have  agreements  un- 
der this  Act  or  to  the  Secretary,  as  the  case 
may  be,  such  information  with  reepect  to 
military  servloe  of  any  Vietnam  era  veteran 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  practicable  and 
necessary  for  the  determination  of  such  vet- 
eran's entitiement  to  supplementary  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  State  agency  shall  furnish  to  the 
Saeretary  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  neoeeMry  or  apiM^prlate  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such 
Information  shall  be  deemed  reports  required 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  503  of 
Utle  43.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  Palsx  Statkmxnts  akd  Miskepre- 
sawTATiONa. — (a)  If  a  State  agency,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  or  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
rtadlcttoa  finds  tbat  an  indivldQal— 

(1)  knowingly  has  DMkde,  or  caused  to  be 
made  by  aootlwr,  a  false  statement  or  rep- 


resentation of  a  material  fact,  or  knowingly 
has  failed,  or  caused  another  to  fail,  to  dis- 
close a  material  fact;  and 

(2)  as  a  result  of  that  action  has  received 
an  smiount  as  supplementary  unemployment 
ocxnpensation  under  this  Act  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled; 

the  Individual  shall  refwy  the  amount  to  the 
State  agency  or  the  Secretary.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring repayment  under  this  subsection,  the 
State  agency  or  the  Secretary  may  recover  the 
amount  by  deductions  from  supplementary 
unemployment  compensation  payable  to  th« 
individual  under  this  Act  during  a  two-year 
F>er!od  after  the  date  of  the  finding.  A  finding 
by  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  may  be 
made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing,  subject  to  such  review  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate under  section  2(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  An  amount  repaid  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be — 

( 1 )  deposited  in  the  fund  from  which  pay- 
ment was  made,  if  the  repayment  was  to  a 
State  agency;  or 

(2)  retximed  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  from  which 
payment  was  made,  if  the  repayment  was  to 
the  Secretary. 

Sac.  7.  RacTTLATioifs. — ^The  Secretary  la 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall,  Insofar  as  practicable,  consult  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  agencies  before  pre- 
scribing any  rules  or  regulations  which  may 
affect  the  performance  by  such  agencies  of 
functions  pursuant  to  agreements  under  this 
Act. 

Sac.  8.  NommrLicATioir  aw  BaxamB. — 
(a)  Notwlttastanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  payment  shall  be  made  under 
any  agreement  under  this  Act.  or.  in  Uie 
absence  of  such  an  agreement,  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  to  a  Vietnam  era 
veteran — 

(1)  for  any  week  or  any  part  of  a  week 
he  is  eligible  (or  wo\ild  be  eligible  except 
fbr  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  except  for 
any  action  taken  by  such  veteran  imder 
this  Act)  to  receive  unemployment  benefits 
at  a  rate  equal  to  or  tn  excess  of  t76  per 
week  under  any  Federal  or  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law;  or 

(3)  for  any  period  In  which  he  receives 
a  subsistence  allowance  under  chapter  81, 
or  an  educational  assistance  allowance  un- 
der chapter  35,  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

Sac.  9.  EFracnvx  Pxxiod. — Supplementary 
unamployment  compensation  may  be  paid 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment commencing  on  or  after  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  no  such  compensation  may  be  paid 
to  any  Vietnam  era  veteran  for  any  week 
beginning  on  a  date  which  is  more  than 
(1)  three  years  after  the  sixtieth  day  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  (3)  three  yean 
after  the  date  on  which  such  veteran  Is 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  If 
such  discharge  or  release  occurs  after  such 
sixtieth  day.  No  benefit  may  be  paid  tmder 
this  Act  afto-  a  date  which  Is  three  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Vietnam  na 
is  terminated  pursuant  to  sectiom  101(39) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

Sac.    10.    DarmrrioxB. — As    used    tn   tiUi 

Act— 

(1)  The  t«rm  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "SUte"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Co]\imbla  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

tS)  Hie  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  which  administers  its 
State  unemployment  compensation  law. 

(4)  The  term  "State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law"  mean*  the  unemployment 
compensation   law  of   the  State,  approved 
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by  the  Secretary  under  section  3304  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(5)  The  term  "supplementary  unamploy- 
jnent  compensation"  means  cash  benefits 
payable  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  re- 
gpeet  to  their  unemployment  In  an  amount 
necessary  to  increase  the  weekly  benefit  to 
vbich  any  such  veteran  Is  entitled  imder 
any  State  unemployment  compensation  law 
(including  compensation  payable  pursuant 
to  chapter  86  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  extended  compensation  payable  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Comf>ensatlon  Act  of  1970)  to  a 
rate  of  $75  per  week  for  a  total  of  flfty-two 
weeks. 

(6)  The  term  "Vietnam  era  veteran" 
means  a  person  who  is  a  veteran  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101  (2)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  who  served  on  continuous  ac- 
tive duty  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  the 
Vietnam  era  as  defined  in  section  101(29) 
of  such  title. 

(7)  The  term  "week"  means  a  week  as 
defined  in  the  applicable  State  law. 


ByMr.ERVIN: 
8.  1743.  A  bill  to  further  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  requiring  that  pretrial 
confinement  be  deducted  from  the  term 
of  any  sentence  to  conflnement  adjudged 
by  a  court-martial.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
cBDiT  roR  paaraiAL  uri'XMTioir  or  icnjTART 

ACCUSD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sent  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  further  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
by  requiring  that  pretrial  conflnement  be 
deducted  from  the  terms  of  any  sentence 
to  conflnement  adjudged  by  a  court- 
martial. 

This  bill  would  grant  to  the  military 
defendant  the  same  right  that  a  civilian 
defendant  has — to  have  time  spent  In 
Jail  before  convlctlan  counted  on  any 
sentence  that  is  imposed.  My  bill  would 
bring  military  practice  Into  line  with 
civilian  practice  embodied  in  a  1966 
amendment  to  section  3568  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
same  rule  should  not  apply  tn  the 
administration  of  military  as  well  as 
civilian  Justice,  and  I  urge  Congress  to 
act  speedily  to  enact  this  legllsation. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  1744.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compli- 
ance with  constitutional  requiranents 
in  the  trials  of  persons  who  su-e  charged 
with  having  committed  certain  offenses 
while  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial, 
vho  have  not  been  tried  for  such  offenses 
and  who  are  no  longer  subject  to  trial  by 
oourt-martlal;  and 

S.  1745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compU- 
anoe  with  constitutional  requirements  in 
the  trials  of  persons  who,  while  serving 
as  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
while  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces, 
camnit  certain  offenses  outside  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Cooomit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
imsDicTioN  TO  TBT  roKicm  bbbvicxicxk  am 

CIVIUAN     KMPLOTKKS    OT    TBX     paFMHSB    DB- 
PAmCKNT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
conviction  of  Lieutenant  Galley  for  the 
murder  of  civilians  in  Vietnam  and  the 


public  allegations  of  other  instances  of 
crimes  having  been  committed  by  Amer- 
ican servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
brought  to  public  attention  a  serious  de- 
fect in  Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction 
which  has  existed  since  1955.  There  is  no 
apparent  JurisdlcticHi  in  any  American 
court,  either  State,  Federal,  or  military, 
to  try  former  U.S.  servicemen  for  offenses 
committed  by  than  while  they  were  in 
military  status.  As  if  to  underline  this 
fact,  it  was  recentiy  announced  that  af- 
ter extended  consultation  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
moit  of  Justice  it  was  decided  that  no 
solutions  could  be  foimd  to  the  problem 
and  that  therefore  other  persons  impli- 
cated in  the  Mylal  affair  would  not  be 
tried. 

In  addition  to  the  allegations  of  crim- 
inal activities  by  some  members  of  our 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  many  of  whom 
have  subsequently  been  discharged  fnxn 
service  over  the  past  year,  there  have 
been  revelations  of  apparent  criminal  ac- 
tivities by  servicemen  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  NCO  clubs  throughout 
the  world.  Many  of  those  persons  accused 
have  also  been  discharged  and  axe  con- 
sequently not  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial. 

This  gap  in  Jurisdiction  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  Tof?i 
V.  Quarles.  350  UJ3. 11  (1955)  and  related 
cases  has  ruled  that  parts  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  were  unconsti- 
tutional because  they  purported  to  give 
courts-martial  the  right  to  try  persons 
who  were  not  at  the  time  of  trial  subject 
to  military  Jurisdiction.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  decisions,  both  former  service- 
men and  civilian  Americans  stationed 
overseas  are  completely  immune  from 
Justice  for  the  crimes  they  commit.  This 
is  an  intolerable  situation.  No  person 
should  be  given  a  license  for  crime  be- 
cause of  the  inaction  of  Congress. 

This  problem  has  concerned  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  for 
many  years.  My  predecessor  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  Hennings  of  Missouri,  first  in- 
troduced legislation  to  cure  this  defect 
in  1957.  For  almost  10  years  I  have  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  designed  to 
grant  jurisdiction  to  Federal  district 
courts  to  try  these  cases.  We  have  con- 
sidered tWs  problem  In  our  hearings  in 
1962  and  1966  and  we  have  consulted  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of 
State  throughout  the  last  decade.  But  so 
far  they  have  opposed  my  proposals.  Not 
only  have  they  failed  to  come  forward 
with  an  alternative,  but  they  have  never 
yet  given  any  reason  for  their  opposition 
to  my  bills.  Because  of  this  opposition,  the 
legislation  has  been  stalled  these  many 
years.  The  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today,  and  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Army  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  not  being  able  to  bring  to  trial 
the  individuals  involved  in  Mylal  or  the 
PX  scandals,  is  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
crastination and  indecision  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Defense  Depsoi- 
ment  for  over  a  decade. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  the  two  Ulls 
which  are  designed  to  close  the  Jurlsdlo- 


Uontd  gap.  These  bills  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  Federal  district  courts  over  two  classes 
of  persons — former  servicemen  ac- 
cused of  offenses  committed  before  they 
were  released  from  service,  and  civilisuu 
who  are  dependents  of  servicemen  or 
who  are  Defense  Department  employees 
stationed  with  the  military  overseas  or 
their  accompanying  dependents.  The 
bills  are  different  from  those  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  past  in  that  they  now 
amend  titie  18,  United  States  Code. 
rather  than  title  10.  As  I  first  did  In 
the  91st  Congress,  I  have  omitted  the 
limitation  from  the  bill  applicable  to  ex- 
servicemen  which  made  the  legislation 
effective  only  as  to  offenses  committed 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bills. 

The  bill  which  applies  to  ex-service- 
men grants  jurisdiction  to  district  courts 
over  those  crimes  which  are  punishable 
by  conflnement  for  5  years  or  more  and 
the  maximum  punishment  is  limited  to 
that  applicable  to  persons  tried  by  court- 
martial  for  the  same  offense. 

The  bill  which  appUes  to  emi^oyees 
and  dependents  makes  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  those  persons  who  are  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces  outside  the 
United  States  to  commit  acts  which  if 
committed  within  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  an  offense 
punishable  imder  title  18  and  makes  them 
subject  to  the  same  punishment.  This 
bUI  is  not  made  retroactive, 

Whether  the  legislation  can  properly 
be  made  retroactive  is,  as  I  stated  when 
I  last  Introduced  similar  bills,  one  of 
many  difficult  questions  which  must  be 
resolved.  I  believe  that  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  that  the  legislation  can 
withstand  a  challenge  that  it  Is  an  ex 
post  facto  law. 

The  ex  post  facto  clause  Is  contained 
in  article  I,  section  9,  as  respects  Con- 
gress, and  power  to  enact  ex  post  facto 
laws  is  denied  to  the  States  by  article  1, 
section  10  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  early  case 
of  Calder  v.  Bull.  3  Dall.  386.  390  (1798) 
stated  what  laws  come  within  the  pro- 
hibition: 

First.  Every  law  that  makes  an  action  done 
before  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  which  was 
Innocent  when  done,  criminal;  and  punishes 
such  action. 

Second.  Every  law  that  aggravates  a  crime, 
or  makes  it  greater  than  it  was.  when  com- 
mitted. 

Third.  Every  law  that  obangn  the  punish- 
ment, and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment, 
than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime,  when 
committed. 

Fourth.  Every  law  that  alters  the  legal 
rules  of  evidence,  and  receives  lees,  cr  dif- 
ferent testimony,  than  the  law  required  at 
the  time  at  the  commission  of  the  offense,  in 
order  to  conrlct  the  offender. 

The  constitutional  aversion  to  retro- 
spective criminal  legislation  Is  based  cm 
two  fundamental  principles:  Fli-st,  that 
people  are  witttled  to  know  what  they  are 
prohibited  from  doing  so  that  they  may 
Bhape  their  conduct  accordingly;  and 
second,  that  the  legislature  must  be  re- 
stricted to  prospective  criminal  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  secure  evenhandedness 
to  the  administration  of  Justice  and  to 
eliminate  the  poesibilities  of  oppression 
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and  arbitrariness  inheroit  in  retros];^- 
tlve  legislating. 

It  is  clear  from  this  leading  case  oliis 
the  rationale  underlying  the  principle  of 
ex  post  facto  laws  that  erery  statute 
operating  retnwpectively  in  the  crtaniaal 
Justice  area  is  not  autotnatlcally  pro- 
hibited. Under  these  operating  princi- 
ples, therefore,  it  becomes  no  easy  matter 
to  offer  a  judgment  that  the  bill  is  lm- 
constltutlonal.  Certain  things  are  cfear 
about  the  biU : 

It  does  not  make  criminal  einy  con- 
duct which  was  innocent  when  done. 
The  crimes  which  would  be  triable  are 
defined  by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Jxistice  and  are  offenses  against  the 
United  States.  They  were  prcrfilblted  by 
law  when  the  alleged  unlawful  acts  were 
committed. 

The  punishment  permitted  would  ftot 
be  increased  by  the  proposal. 

It  would  not  aggravate  a  crime,  nor 
make  it  greater  than  it  was  when  com- 
mitted. 

It  would  not  alter  any  rule  of  evldetice 
so  that  the  defendant  could  be  convicted 
on  less  of  a  showing  than  if  he  had  been 
tried  by  court-martial. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  provide  a  f  ortim 
for  an  act  which  was  ptmlahabte  by  FM- 
eral  law  when  ecHnmltted. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  had  occasioil  to 
consider  the  aK>llcation  of  the  ex  post 
faoto  prohibition  to  this  very  same  kind 
of  statute.  In  CiX3k  v.  United  States  (t38 
U.S.  157  (1891)),  the  court  held  that  a 
change  of  the  place  of  trial  of  an  offense 
after  its  commlBsion  is  not  an  ex  post 
facto  law. 

In  a  unanimous  opinion  the  Colirt 
stated:  I 

TtAB  prlnolple  (ex  pott  facto)  baa  no  ^>- 
pUcatloo  to  the  present  case.  The  Mct  ot  1889 
do««  act  touch  Um  offenae  nor  change  the 
punishment  tberafor.  It  only  Inoludea  the 
plaoe  at  tix9  commUrton  ai  the  alleged  ot- 
fenae  within  a  particular  Judicial  dlatifot, 
and  subjects  the  accused  to  trial  in  tt>*t 
district  rather  than  In  the  court  of  sckne 
other  Judicial  district  eetahllahed  by  the 
gOTemin«Dt  against  whose  laws  the  offeiMe 
was  committed.  This  does  not  altar  the  $kt- 
uatlon  ot  the  defendants  In  respect  to  their 
offense  or  Its  oonaaquencas.  "An  ex  post  fmpto 
tew,  this  oourt  aald  in  Ourt  r.  Th*  Sttte. 
9  Wall  35.  38.  "doaa  not  involve.  In  an^  of 
Its  definitions,  a  diange  of  tlM  place  of  tvlal 
of  an  alleged  offense  after  Ita  oonuzUsBtan.'' 
(138  U.S.  at  IBS.)  ■ 

The  Cook  case  can  also  be  read  as  b^ig 
foursquare  on  the  lasue.  Although  the 
facts  of  the  ease  are  somewhat  ob8et|re, 
it  appears  that  the  statute  in  qnes^on 
was  not  simply  a  change  In  court  Juiis- 
dlction.  but  in  fact  the  creation  of  JuHs- 
diction  when  none  had  existed  when  |h« 
offenae  was  committed.  If  so.  then  the 
case  Is  almost  Meodeal  to  the  situation 
presented  by  this  proponL 

It  would  thus  appear  at  least  arguatle 
that  Congress  can  retroactlTely  pronde 
for  a  different  plaee  of  trial  for  offenies 
against  the  United  States  without  violat- 
ing the  constitutional  prohlbltiqns 
against  ex  post  faoto  laws.  Whether  Con- 
gress can  Indeed  do  so,  or  whether  it 
should  even  If  It  constitutionally  may,  are 
questions  upon  which  I  reserve  final  Ju<|g- 
nwnt  for  the  time  being.  Qlven  the  on- 


merous  aUegaUons  of  serious  crime  hav- 
ing been  committed  by  servicemen  who 
are  no  longer  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial,  it  is  clear  that  this  legislation 
or  some  viable  alternative  is  urgently 
needed.  There  has  been  a  serious  gi^ 
in  Jurisdiction  stnee  1955.  Despite  re- 
peated prodding  from  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Std)oommittee.  and  despite  the 
public  clamor  over  the  past  year,  the 
executive  branch  has  refused  to  suggest 
a  solution.  I  hope  Uiat  Congress  wlH 
exercise  its  responsibilities  to  make  laws 
and  enact  legislation  to  close  that  gap. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bills  and 
sectional  analyses  thereof,  and  the  cases 
of  Cook  against  United  States  and 
Calder  against  Bull  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUls. 
analyses,  and  cases  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Rscou>,  as  follows: 

S.  1744 
A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance  with  con- 
stitutional requirements  In  the  trials  at 
persons  who  are  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted certain   offenses  while  subject  to 
trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenaas,  and  who  are  no 
longw  subject  to  trial  by  court-marttel 
Be  it  macted  t>y  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentative*    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in   Cangren  auembled.   That    (a) 
chapter  1   of  title   18,  Onlted  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  foUowa : 

"t  IS.  Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  persona  for 
certain  offenses  committed  while 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subaec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  vho  is 
charged  with  having  committed,  while  tn  a 
status  la  which  he  was  subject  to  trial  by 
court-martial,  an  offanae  punlahabte  under 
chapter  47  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code. 
by  confinement  for  five  years  or  more,  and 
who  has  not  been  tried  for  such  offense  and 
Is  not  subject  to  trial  by  cottrt-martial  for 
such  offense  may  be  tried  upon  indictment 
for  such  offense — 

"(1)  In  the  United  States  district  oourt 
for  any  Judicial  dUtrlct  in  which  any  act 
or  omission  constituting  an  element  of  such 
offense  was  committed.  If  such  offense  was 
committed  In  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  In  whleL  so^  per- 
son is  found  or  Into  which  he  is  first  brought. 
If  such  offense  was  committed  outside  the 
united  States  or  within  the  qtedal  maritime 
and  toirttaKUl  Jurladletfam  oC  the  Unttad 
States. 

"(b)  An  Indictment  may  be  found  at  any 
tlm«  without  limitation  with  respect  to  any 
offenaa  ffcifed  to  In  sectltm  043 (a)  of  title 
10,  United  Statea  Coda,  for  which  the  death 
penalty  may  be  impoaad.  Except  m  pcovKlad 
In  aaetloti  84S(f )  of  such  title  (article  43(f) ) , 
no  pemm  shall  be  triad  or  punlahad  under 
this  section  (1)  for  any  offense  refatxed  to  In 
section  843(b)  of  such  title  unJeaa  an  In- 
dictment la  found  or  an  Infomatlon  la  in- 
stltutad  wlthm  three  years  next  after  such 
offenaa  ahaU  have  baan  ocnamlttBd.  or  (2)  for 
any  offSnaa  raCaiiad  to  In  —«•«'>»'  848(c)  of 
sueh  tltl*  nnlaas  an  tudtetmant  la  found  or  an 
Information  la  Inatltutad  within  two  years 
next  after  such  offanae  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted. No  peiaon  may  be  tried  or  punished 
under  authority  of  this  saetton  for  any  of- 
fanae If  sueh  pctaon  has  been  triad  for  anb- 
stantlally  the  sama  offaasa  by  a  oourt  ot 
oonpatant  juHadlctlon  ot  a  f ocatgn  country. 

"(c)  Ttie   nwa&num   punlahment    which 


may  be  Imposed  In  the  case  of  any  person  for 
an  offenae  referred  to  in  subaectlcm  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  the  siune  as  that  ^>- 
pUcable  to  any  person  tried  for  the  same  of- 
fense under  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  but  the  provisions  of  such  ch^t- 
ter  relating  to  the  forfeiture  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  cav 
of  any  pa«on  tried  under  authority  of  this 
secticm. 

"(d)  ^or  purpoees  of  all  proceedings  for 
or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  any  person  for  an 
offense  referred  to  In  subeaction  (a)  of  this 
cectlon  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  such  offense  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  offense  prohibited  by  and  piinishable  ua- 
der  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  courts-martial,  military 
commissions,  provoet  courte,  or  other  mili- 
tary tnbtinals  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  offenders  or  offenses  that  by 
statute  or  law  of  war  may  be  tried  by  courts- 
martial,  military  commissions,  provoet  courts, 
or  military  trtbimals. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'out- 
side the  United  States'  means  outside  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
ComnKm wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  ths 
Virgin  Islands." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  item  ae  follows: 
•'18.  Jurladictlcm  for  the  trial  of  persons  for 
certain  offenees  committed  while  sub- 
ject to  trial  by  oourt-marttal." 

Szc.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  offeoaes  committed  prior  to,  on,  ««/< 
subeequant  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

8.  1744 — SacnoNAi.  Aitaltbis 

Tha  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  chapter  1 
of  Title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  trial  In  a 
United  States  District  Court  of  a  person 
charged  wttt  having  committed  a  crime 
punlshahU  by  five  yean  oonflnement  or  more 
while  a  member  of  the  armed  services  who 
has  been  dlaoharged  without  having  been 
triad.  If  the  offense  was  committed  in  ths 
United  States,  trial  la  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict where  the  offense  was  committed.  If 
committed  outside  the  United  States,  in  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  person  is  found 
or  into  which  be  is  first  brought. 

Subaectl<m  (b)  specifies  the  same  statute 
of  limitations  as  is  provided  for  In  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Ifilltary  Justice  for  the  sama 
offenses.  Addltlooaay,  It  provides  protection 
from  being  tried  in  the  District  Oourt  if  he 
has  been  tried  for  substantially  the  same 
offense  by  a  oourt  of  a  foreign  country. 

Suhaeetloa  (c)  states  that  the  maximum 
punlstunent  shall  be  the  same  aa  that  ap- 
plicable to  any  person  for  the  sama  offenaa 
under  tha  Uniform  Coda  ot  Military  Justice. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  for  aU  other 
purposes,  the  trial  of  any  person  for  an  oBenae 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  trial  for  an  offense  prohibited  by 
and  punishable  under  tha  provisions  ot  Title 
18.  United  States  Coda. 

Subaeotloa  (e)  provldas  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shan  be  ccoatrued  as  depriving 
courts-martial,  military  ccmmlasiona.  pro- 
vost courts,  or  other  military  tribunals  of  con- 
current JurtadlctioD  with  respect  to  offend- 
ers or  offenaea  that  by  statute  cr  law  of  war 
may  ba  tiled  by  such  trAnnala. 

Subsection  (f)  daflaas  tha  term  "outside 
tha  United  Statea"  aa  being  outside  the  aev- 
etml  atataa.  tha  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Section  (b)  amends  the  table  of  sacUons  by 
adding  the  taction  provldad  In  tha  bU. 
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A  bill  to  provide  for  oompllanoe  with  con- 
stitutional requirements  In  the  trials  of 
persons  who,  while  serving  as  employaee  <rf 
the  Unlt«l  States  or  whUe  aoooDq>anylng 
the  Armed  Foroee,  commit  certain  offenaea 
outalda  tha  XTnHad  Statea 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativet    of    the    Untted    States    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That    (a) 
chapter  1  of  title  18,  UnltwJ  States  Code.  Is 
•mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  n«w 
section  as  follows: 

"1 18.  Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  certain  per- 
sons for  offenses  committed  outside 
the  United  Stetes 
"(a)(1)  Any  cltlaen,  natlojial.  or  other  per- 
son owing  aUeglance  to  ths  United  Statea 
who,  while  employed  by  the  United  States,  or 
while  serving  In  a  civilian  capacity  with  or 
sooompanylng  the  Armed  Forcee,  and  while 
otrtslde  tha  United  States,  oommlte  an  act 
of  commlsaicHi  or  omission  which.  If  com- 
mitted within  the  special  maritime  and  ter- 
rttorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Statee 
would  have  been  an  offenaa  punishable  un- 
dv  this  title,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  c^ense 
against  the  United  States  and  shall  be  sub- 
Jeet  to  the  sama  punlahment  for  such  offenae 
■■  that  preaorlbed  by  this  title  for  the  aame 
offense  committed  within  the  special  marl- 
tdne  and  terrttorlal  Jurisdiction  of  tha 
United  States. 

"(3)  Any  dependent  of  any  person  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (i)  of  this  subsection  who 
while  outside  the  United  States  and  while 
raridlng  with  euoh  person,  commits  an  act  of 
oommlaslon  or  omission  which.  If  committed 
within  the  special  maritime  and  territorial 
Jurisdiction  ot  the  United  Statea,  woiild 
have  been  an  offense  punishable  under  this 
title,  Shan  be  gunty  of  an  offense  against  the 
OWted  States  and  Shall  be  subject  to  the 
asme  punMiment  for  such  offense  aa  that 
prescribed  by  this  title  for  the  same  offenae 
committed  within  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
"(b)  Any  person  charged  with  having  oom- 
mltted  an  offense  made  punlsliable  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  be  tried  tor 
s«h  offense  In  the  United  Statee  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  such 
pcrwrn  Is  found  or  into  which  he  is  flret 
brought. 

"(c)  No  person  may  be  tried  under  au- 
ttOTlty  of  this  section  for  any  offense  if  such 
person  has  been  tried  for  suhstantUliy  the 
»me  offense  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction In  a  foreign  country. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaH  Ije  con- 
strued as  depriving  oourta-martlal,  military 
commlsslona,  provoet  courts,  or  other  mili- 
tary tribunals  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  offenders  or  offenses  that  by 
statute  or  law  of  war  may  be  tried  by  courts- 
msrtlal,  mUItary  commissions,  provost 
courts,  or  military  tribunals. 

"(e)  As  used  In  thU  section  (1)  the  term 
Armed  Forces'  means  the  United  Statee 
Anny.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Ouard,  and 
(a)  the  term  'outside  the  United  States' 
ffl»ns  outside  the  several  States,  the  Dls- 
nrtct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rleo,  the  Canal  Zone,  posaeasions,  and 
Oie  special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Statea." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  1  of  such  title  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  ttam  as  follows: 
"18.  Jurisdiction  for  the  trtal  of  certain  per- 
sons for  offenses  committed  outside 
the  TTnlted  Statee." 
*c,  9.  The  amendments  made  by  the  flrat 
•ectlon  of  thU  Act  shall  apply  In  the  oaae 
of  offenses  oommltted  on  or  after  the  date 
or  enactment  of  this  Act. 


8.  1748 
BBonoNAi.  Amaltsis 
This  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  Title  18, 
United   Stetes  Cede,   which  provides  Juris- 
diction for  trial  of  certein  persons  for  offenses 
committed  outside  the  United  Stetes. 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  makes  tt  a  crime  against 
the  United  States  for  any  person  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  United  Stetea.  who  while 
employed  by  the  United  Stetes  while  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  United 
Stetes,  to  commit  any  act  which,  If  com- 
mitted within  the  special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stetes, 
would  have  been  an  offenae  punishable  under 
Title  18,  United  Stetes  Code,  and  subjecte 
Mm  to  the  same  punishment. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  makes  the  same  pro- 
visions for  any  dependent  of  any  person  re- 
ferred to  m  (a)  (1).  If  the  dependent  is  re- 
siding with  such  person. 

Subsection  (b)  gives  Jurisdiction  to  try 
such  cases  to  the  United  Stetes  District  Court 
for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  into  which  he  is  first  brought. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  against  trial  if  the 
person  has  been  tried  for  substentlally  the 
same  offense  by  a  oourt  of  competent  Juria- 
dlctlon  In  a  foreign  country. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  nothing  In 
the  section  shall  be  construed  as  depriving 
courts-martial,  military  commissions,  provoet 
courte,  or  other  military  tribunals  of  con- 
current Jurisdictions  with  respect  to  offenders 
or  offenses  that  by  statute  or  law  of  war  may 
be  tried  by  such  tribunals. 

Subsection  (e)  defines  the  term  "Armed 
Forces"  as  the  United  States  Army,  Navy 
Air  Force,  and  Coast  Ouard,  and  (2)  the  term 
"outelde  the  United  States"  as  meaning  out- 
side the  several  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  possessions,  and  the  special  marl- 
time  and  territorial  Jurisdictions  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

Section  (b)  adds  an  appropriate  Item  to 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beglnnimr  of 
Chapter  1  of  'Htle  18. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amendmento  made  by  the  first  section  shall 
apply  m  the  case  of  offense  committed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

AuouBT  TtMM.,  1798 

CALOn  AKD  Wire  V.  ■UU,  AND  WIFS 

Constitutional    law.—Sminent    domain.— Ex 
post  facto  laio$ 

The  Judiciary  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  govenunent,  and  may  decUre  a  stetute 
to  be  void,  as  repugnant  to  the  constitution. 

Private  property  may  be  taken  for  public 
use,  by  allowing  the  owners  a  reasonable 
equivalent. 

A  Stetute  granting  a  new  trial  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  is  not  unconstitutional  as  an 
ex  post  facto  law.» 

An  ex  post  facto  Uw,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution,  is  one  that  punishes  as 
a  crime,  an  act  done  before  ite  passage,  and 
which,  when  oommltted.  was  not  punishable- 
an  act  that  aggravates  a  crtme,  or  Inflicts 
a  greater  punishment,  than  the  law  annexed 
to  It,  when  committed;  or  a  law  that  altera 
the  rulee  of  evidence,  in  wder  to  convict  an 
offender. 

If  congress,  or  a  state  legislature,  pass 
a  Uw,  within  the  general  scope  of  their  con- 
sUtutlonal  power,  the  courte  cannot  pro- 
nounce It  void,  merely  because,  in  their  Judg- 


'  It  has  been  decided  In  Pennsylvania,  that 
as  the  legislature  possesses  no  Judicial  power, 
it  cannot  order  a  new  trial.  Cbaatellux  v 
FalrchUd.  16  Penn.  St.  18.  Nor  direct  the 
court  to  entertain  a  bUl  of  review  Bosaa* 
Appeal,  43  Id.  512.  '  ^^ 


mcnt,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  nattiral 
Justice.'  laxDXLL,  J. 

An  act  of  the  legislature,  oontrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  social  compact,  cannot 
be  considered  a  rightful  exercise  of  legislative 
power.  Chasx.  J. 

In  error  from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  cause  was  argued  at  the  last  term  (In 
the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice)  and  now 
the  court  delivered  their  opinions  seriatim. 

Chasx.  Justice. — The  decision  of  one  ques- 
tion determines  (In  my  opinion)  the  present 
dispute.  I  shall,  therefore,  stete  from  the 
record  no  more  of  the  case,  than  I  thinjt 
necessary  for  the  consideration  of  that  ques- 
tion only. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  on  the  ad 
Thursday  of  May  1795,  passed  a  reaoluttoo 
or  law,  which,  for  the  reaaons  aasignad.  aat 
aside  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for 
Hartford,  on  the  21st  of  March  1798,  which 
decree  disapproved  of  the  will  of  Narmand 
Morrison  (the  grandson) ,  made  the  2l8t  of 
August  1779,  and  refused  to  record  the  said 
v/lU:  and  granted  a  new  hearing  by  the 
•aid  court  of  probate,  with  Uberty  of  appeal 
therefrom,  in  six  months.  A  new  hearing  was 
had.  In  virtue  of  this  resolution  or  law,  be- 
fore the  said  court  of  probate,  who,  on  the 
27th  of  July  1796,  approved  the  said  will,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  recorded.  At  August  1796,  ap- 
peal was  then  had  to  the  superior  court  at 
Hartford,  who,  at  Febnuu7  term  1796,  af- 
firmed the  decree  of  the  court  of  probate 
Appeal  was  had  to  the  supreme  court  of 
errors  of  Connecticut,  who.  in  Jxine  1796, 
adjudged  that  there  were  no  errors.  More' 
than  eighteen  months  elapsed  from  the  de- 
cree of  the  court  of  probate  (on  the  1st  of 
March  1793).  and  thereby  Caleb  Bull  and 
wife  were  barred  of  all  right  of  appeal,  by  a 
stetute  of  Connecticut.  There  was  no  law  of 
that  stete  whereby  a  new  hearing  or  trial, 
before  the  said  court  of  probate,  might  be 
obtained.  Calder  and  wife  claimed  the  pram- 
Ises  In  question,  in  right  of  the  wife, 
as  heiress  of  N.  Morrison,  physician;  Bull  and 
wife  claimed  under  the  will  of  N.  Morrison, 
the  grandson. 

The   counsel   for    the   plaintiffs   in   error 
contend,  that  the  said  resolution  or  law  of 
the  legislature   of   Connecticut,   granting   a 
new  hearing,   in   the  above  case,   is  an  ex 
post  facto  law,  prohibited  by  the  oonsUtution 
of  the  United  States;   that  any  law  of  tha 
federal  government,  or  of  any  of  the  stete 
government,  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  is  void;  and  that  this  oourt 
possesses  the  power  to  declare  such  law  void. 
It  appears  to  me  a  self-evident  propoaltlon. 
that  the  several  stete  legUlaturee  retain  all 
the  powers  of  legislation,  delegated  to  them 
by  the  state  constitutions;    which   are  not 
expressly  teken  away  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Stetes.  The  estebllahlng  courte 
of  Jxistice,  the  appointment  of  Judges,  and 
the  making  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  within  each  stete,  according 
to  Ite  laws,  on  all  subjecu  not  Intrusted  to 
the  federal  government,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  peculiar  and  exclusive  province  and  duty 
of  the  stete  legislatures.  All  the  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  people  of  the  United  Stetea  to 
the  federal  government  are  defined,  and  no 
constructive  powers  can  be  exercised  by  it, 
and  all  the  powers  that  remain  In  the  stete 
govemmente  are  indefinite;   exc^t  only  In 
the  constitution  of  Massachuaattt. 

The  effect  of  tha  raaolutlon  or  law  ot 
OonnecUout,  above  stated.  U  to  rwvlaa  a  da- 
daion  of  one  of  Ite  Inferior  courte,  called  the 
ooiut  of  probate  for  Hartford,  and  to  dlrwot 
a  new  hearing  of  tha  case  by  tha  aame 
court  ot   probate,   that  paaaad   the   decree 


)  To  the  same  effect,  see  Sharpleas  v.  Phila- 
delphia. 21  Penn.  St.  147;  Brie  and  fforth 
Bast  Railroad,  20  Id.  387. 
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agaliut  the  will  of  Nonnand  IforrlBon.  "Bf 
the  existing  law  of  Connecticut,  a  right  to  r»- 
oover  certain  property  had  Tested  in  Cald«r 
and  wife  (the  appellants),  In  conaequenoe 
of  a  declalon  of  a  court  of  Juatlce.  but  In  t1»- 
tue  of  a  subsequent  reeolutlon  or  law,  azMA 
the  new  bearing  tbereof,  and  the  decUloti 
In  oonaequenoe.  this  right  to  recover  eertalh 
property  was  dlveated,  and  the  right  to  the 
property  declared  to  be  In  Bull  and  wife,  tap 
appellees.  The  sole  Inquiry  Is,  whether  th|a 
resolution  or  law  of  Connecticut,  having  such 
operation.  Is  an  «x  pott  facto  law,  wlthtb 
the  prohibition  of  the  federal  con»tltntlon? 

Whether  the  legislature  of  any  of  tl^ 
states  can  revise  and  correct  by  law,  a  de- 
cision of  any  of  Its  courts  of  jtistlce,  although 
not  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  tl^e 
state.  Is  a  question  of  very  great  importanc*. 
and  not  necessary  now  to  be  determined;  be- 
cause the  reeolutlon  or  law  In  question  do^ 
not  go  so  far.  I  cannot  subacrlbe  to  tl^e 
Mnnlpotence  of  a  state  legislature,  or  that 
It  Is  absolute  and  without  control;  although 
Its  authotlty  should  not  be  expreasly  re- 
strained by  the  constitution,  or  fundamentil 
law  of  the  state.  The  people  of  the  TTnltcd 
States  erected  their  constitutions  Dr  forms  Of 
government,  to  establish  Justice,  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  and  to  protect  their  persons  aiid 
property  from  violence.  The  purpoees  for 
which  men  enter  into  society  will  determine 
the  nature  end  terms  of  the  social  compact; 
and  as  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  legisla- 
tive power,  they  will  decide  what  are  tHe 
proper  objects  of  it  The  nature,  and  ends 
of  legislative  power  will  limit  the  exercise  »f 
it.  This  fundamental  principle  flows  from  the 
very  nature  of  our  free  republican  goveni- 
ments,  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  %o 
do  what  the  laws  do  not  require;  nor  to  re- 
frain from  acts  which  the  laws  permit.  Thete 
are  acts  ^^Ich  the  federal,  or  state  legisla- 
ture cannot  do.  without  exceeding  their  atl- 
thorlty.  There  are  certain  vital  principles  lb 
our  free  republican  governments,  which  wlp 
determine  and  overrule  an  apparent  and  flag- 
rant abuse  of  legislative  power;  as  to  authof- 
ize  manifest  Injustice  by  poertlve  law;  or  to 
take  away  that  security  for  personal  liberty, 
or  private  property,  for  the  protection  where- 
of the  government  was  established.  An  act  ttf 
the  legislature  (for  I  cannot  call  It  a  lawi. 
contrary  to  the  great  first  principles  of  toe 
social  compact,  cannot  be  considered  a  right- 
ful exercise  of  legtalatlve  authority.  The  o^- 
ligation  of  a  law.  In  governments  established 
on  express  compacts,  and  on  republican  prUi- 
dplee,  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  ^f 
the  power  on  which  it  la  founded. 

A  few  Instances  will  suffice  to  explain  whit 
I  mean.  A  law  that  punished  a  citizen  for  tta 
Innocent  action,  or,  In  other  words,  for  sn 
act.  which,  when  done,  was  In  violation  of  Ho 
existing  law;  a  law  that  destroys  or  ii^- 
palrs  the  lawful  private  contracts  of  citizen*; 
a  law  that  makes  a  man  a  Judge  In  his  own 
cause;  or  a  law  that  takes  property  from  A. 
and  gives  It  to  B. :  It  is  against  all  reason  and 
Justice,  for  a  people  to  Intrust  a  leglslatui^ 
with  such  powers;  and  therefore.  It  cannot  ^e 
preeumed  that  they  have  done  it.  The  genli|s, 
the  nature  and  the  spirit  of  our  state  got- 
emments.  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  suith 
acts  of  legislation;  and  the  general  principles 
of  law  and  reason  forbid  them.  The  leglsli- 
ture  may  enjoin,  permit,  forbid  and  punisk: 
they  may  declare  new  erimee;  and  establish 
rules  of  conduct  for  all  Its  citizens  In  future 
eases;  they  may  command  what  Is  right,  aiid 
prohibit  what  Is  wrong;  but  they  cannH 
change  Innocence  Into  guHt;  or  punish  inno- 
cence as  a  crime;  or  violate  the  right  of  tta 
antecedent  lawful  private  contract;  or  tHe 
r1g-it  of  private  property.  To  maintain  that 
our  te&md.  or  state  legislature  pooeeceec 
such  powers.  If  they  bad  not  been  expressly 
restrained;  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  a  politi- 
cal heresy,  altogether  Inadmissible  In  oiir 
free  republican  governments. 

All  the  reetrletlons  contained  in  the  coi- 
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stltutlon  of  the  United  States  on  the  power 
of  the  state  legUlatures,  were  provided  in  fa- 
vcMT  of  the  authority  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  prohibition  against  their  making 
any  ex  post  facto  laws  was  lntroduce<l  for 
greater  caution,  and  very  probably  arose  from 
the  knowledge,  that  the  parliament  of  Oreat 
Britain  claimed  and  exercised  a  power  to  pass 
such  laws,  under  the  denom.lnatlo.-  of  bills 
of  attainder,  or  bills  of  pains  and  penalties; 
the  first  Inflicting  capital,  and  the  other  less 
punishment.  These  acts  were  legislative 
Judgements;  and  an  exercise  of  Judicial 
power.  S<xnetimes,  they  rem>ected  the  crime, 
by  declaring  acts  to  be  treason,  which  were 
not  treason,  when  committed;'  at  other 
times,  they  violated  the  niles  of  evidence  (to 
supply  a  deficiency  of  legal  proof)  by  ad- 
mitting one  witness,  when  the  existing  law 
required  two;  by  receiving  evidence  without 
oath;  or  the  oath  of  the  wife  against  the 
husband:  or  other  testimony,  which  the 
courts  of  Jxistlce  would  not  admit:*  at  other 
times,  they  Inflicted  punishmenta,  where  the 
party  was  not.  by  law,  liable  to  any  punish- 
ment;' and  In  other  cases,  they  Inflicted 
greater  punishment,  than  the  law  annexed  to 
the  offense.*  The  ground  for  the  exercise  of 
such  legislative  power  was  this,  that  the  safe- 
ty of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the  death,  oi 
other  punishment,  of  the  offender:  as  if  trai- 
tors, when  discovered,  could  be  so  formidable, 
or  the  government  so  Inaecvire!  With  very  few 
exceptions,  the  advocates  of  such  laws  were 
stimulated  by  ambition,  or  personal  resent- 
ment and  vindictive  malice.  To  prevent  such 
and  similar  acts  of  violence  and  injustice,  I 
believe,  the  federal  and  state  leglslattires  were 
prohibited  from  passing  any  bill  of  attainder, 
or  any  ex  post  facto  law. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  ar- 
ticle I,  section  9,  prohibits  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States  from  passing  any  ex  post 
facto  law;  and,  In  S  10,  laya  seTeral  restric- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  statee:  and.  among  them,  "that 
no  state  shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law." 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  several  of  the  states,  to  wit,  Massa- 
chvisetta,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  North  and  South  Carolina,  are  expressly 
prohibited,  by  their  state  constitutions,  from 
passing  any  ex  post  facto  law. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  what  law  Is  to  be 
considered  an  ex  pott  facto  law.  within  the 
words  Aod  meaning  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
federal  constitution.  The  prohibition,  "that 
no  state  shall  paae  any  ex  post  facto  law," 
necessarily  requires  some  explanation;  for, 
naked  and  without  explanation,  it  is  un- 
inteUlglble,  and  means  nothing.  Literally,  it 
is  only,  that  a  law  shall  not  be  passed  con- 
cerning, and  after  the  fact,  or  thing  done, 
or  action  committed.  I  would  ask.  what  fact; 
of  what  nature  or  kind;  and  by  whom  done? 
That  Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  was  be- 
headed; that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  protector 
of  England;  that  Louis  XVI.  late  king  of 
Prance,  was  guillotined;  are  all  facta  that 
have  happened;  but  U  would  be  nonsense  to 
suppose,  that  the  states  were  prohibited 
from  making  any  law,  after  either  of  these 
events,  and  with  reference  thereto.  The  pro- 
hibition, in  the  letter.  Is  not  to  pass  any  law 
concerning,  and  after  the  fact;  but  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  and  Intention  of  the 
prohibition  U  this:  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states,  shall  not  pass  laws,  after  a 
fact  done  by  a  subject  or  citizen,  which  shall 
have  relation  to  such  fact,  and  shall  pun- 
ish him  for  having  done  it.  The  prohibition 
considered  in  this  light,  is  an  additional  bul- 
wark In  favor  of  the  personal  security  ot  the 
subject,  to  protect  his  fwrson  from  punish- 
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ment  by  legislative  acts,  having  a  retrospec- 
tive operation.  I  do  not  think  it  was  inserted, 
to  secure  the  citizen  In  his  private  rights  of 
either  property  or  contracU.  The  prohlbl- 
tlona  not  to  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  In  payment  of  debts,  and 
not  to  pass  any  law  Impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  were  inserted  to  secure  private 
rights;  but  the  restriction  not  to  paaa  any 
ex  post  facto  law.  was  to  secure  the  person  of 
the  subject  from  Injiuy  or  ptmlshment.  In 
consequence  of  such  law.  If  the  prohibition 
against  making  ex  post  facto  laws  was  In- 
tended to  secure  personal  rights  from  being 
affected  or  injured  by  such  laws,  and  the 
prohibition  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  that 
object,  the  other  reetralnta  I  have  enumer- 
ated, were  unnecessary,  and  therefore,  im- 
proper; for  both  of  them  are  retro* 
spectlve.^ " 

I  will  state  what  laws  I  consider  ex  port 
facto  laws,  within  the  words  and  the  Intent 
of  the  prohibition.  1st.  Every  law  that  makes 
an  action  done  before  the  passing  of  the 
law,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done, 
criminal;  and  punishes  such  action.  2d.  Every 
law  the  aggravates  a  crime,  (»  makes  it 
greater  than  It  was.  when  committed.  3d. 
Every  law  that  changes  the  punishment,  and 
inflicts  a  greater  punishment,  than  the  law 
annexed  to  the  crime,  when  committed.  4th. 
Every  law  that  alters  the  legal  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  receives  less,  or  different  testi- 
mony, than  the  law  required  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  offense,  in  order  to 
convict  the  offender.  All  these,  and  similar 
laws,  are  manifestly  unjust  and  oppressive. 
In  my  opinion,  the  true  distinction  is  tie- 
tween  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  retrospective 
laws.  Every  ex  post  facto  law  must  necessarily 
be  retrospective;  but  every  retrospective  law 
is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law:  the  former  only 
are  prohibited.  Every  law  that  takes  away  or 
impairs  rights  vested,  agreeable  to  existing 
laws,  is  retrospective,  and  Is  generally  un- 
just, and  may  be  oppressive;  and  it  is  a  good 
general  rule,  that  a  law  should  have  no  retro- 
spect :  but  there  are  cases  In  which  laws  may 
Justly,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  also  of  individuals,  relate  to  a  time  ante- 
cedent to  their  commencement;  as  statutes 
of  oblivion  or  of  pardon.  They  are  certainly 
retrospective,  and  literally  both  concerning 
and  after  the  facts  committed.  But  I  do  not 
consider  any  law  ex  post  facto,  within  the 
prohibition,  that  moUlflea  the  rigor  of  the 
criminal  law:  but  only  those  that  create  or 
aggravate  the  crime;  or  Increase  the  punish- 
ment, or  change  the  rules  of  evidence,  for  the 
purpose  of  conviction.  Every  law  that  is  to 
have  an  operation  before  the  making  thereof, 
as  to  commence  at  an  antecedent  time;  or  to 
save  time  from  the  statute  of  limitations; 
or  to  excuse  acts  which  were  unlawful,  and 
before  committed,  and  the  like,  is  retrospec- 
tive. But  such  laws  may  be  proper  or  neces- 
sary, as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  a  great 
and  apparent  difference  between  making  an 
unlawful  act  lawful;  and  the  making  an  In- 
nocent action  criminal,  and  punishing  It  as 
a  crime.  The  expressions  "ex  post  facto  laws." 
are  technical,  they  had  been  in  use  long  be- 
before  the  revolution,  and  had  acquired  an 
appropriate  meaning,  by  legislators,  lawyers 
and  authors.  The  celebrated  and  Judicious  Sir 
William  Blackstone.  in  his  commentaries, 
considers  an  ex  post  facto  law  precisely  in  the 
same  light  as  I  have  done.  His  opinion  Is 
confirmed  by  his  successor.  Mr.  Wooddeeon; 
and  by  the  author  of  the  Federalist,  who  1 
esteem  superior  to  both,  for  his  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of 
government. 

I  also  rely  greatly  on  the  definition  or  ex- 
planation ex  post  facto  lawa,  as  given  by  the 
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•The  case  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  1841. 

«The  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwlck.  In  1696. 

•The  banishment  of  Lord  Clarendon.  1699 
(19  Car.  n.,  c.  10).  and  of  the  Bishop  of  At- 
terbury.  In  1723  (9  Oeo.  I.,  c.  17) . 

'  The  Coventry  act.  In  1670  (22  &  23  Car.  n. 
c.l). 


'  Southwlck  t\  Southwlck,  49  N.T.  SIO. 

^  Watson  r.  Mercer.  8  Pet.  88;  Carpenter  ». 
Pennsylvania.  17  How.  456;  Locke  v.  New 
Orleans,  4  Wall.  172;  Cummlngs  v.  Jflssourl. 
Id.  277;  United  States  ».  HaU.  2  W.C.C.  866; 
Shepherd  r.  People,  25  N.T.  406. 


conventions  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina,  In  their  several  constitutions 
or  forms  of  government.  In  the  declaration 
of  rights,  '^y  the  convention  of  Massachusetts, 
part  Ist,  S  24,  'Xawb  made  to  punish  actions 
done  before  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and 
vblcb  have  not  been  declared  crimes  by  pre- 
ceding laws,  are  unjust,  &c."  In  the  declara- 
tion of  rights,  by  the  convention  of  Mary- 
land, art.  ISth,  "Retrospective  laws  punishing 
facts  committed  before  the  existence  of  stich 
laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  criminal, 
are  oppressive,  &c."  In  the  declaration  of 
rights,  by  the  convention  of  North  Carolina. 
art.  24th,  I  find  the  same  definition,  precisely 
In  the  aame  words,  as  in  the  Maryland  con- 
stitution. In  the  declaration  of  rights,  by 
the  convention  of  Delaware,  art.  llth,  the 
same  definition  was  clearly  Intended,  but  In 
accurately  expressed:  by  saying  'aaws  pun- 
ishing offences  (instead  of  actions  or  facts) 
committed  before  the  existence  of  such  laws, 
are  oppressive,  itc." 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fact,  contem- 
plated by  the  prohibition,  and  not  to  be 
affected  by  a  subsequent  law,  was  some  fact 
to  be  done  by  a  citizen  or  subject.  In  2  Lord 
Raymond  '353.  Raymond.  Justice,  called  the 
Stat.  7  Oeo.  I.,  stat.  2,  par.  8,  about  roister- 
ing contracts  for  South  Sea  stock,  an  ex  post 
facto  law;  because  it  affected  contracts  made 
before  the  statute. 

In  the  present  case,  there  is  no  fact  done 
by  Bull  and  wife,  plaintiffs  in  error,  that  is 
in  any  manner  affected  by  the  law  or  resolu- 
tion of  Connecticut:  It  does  not  concern,  or 
relate  to,  any  act  done  by  them.  The  decree 
of  the  court  of  probate  of  Hartford  (on  the 
31st  March),  in  consequence  of  which  Calder 
and  wife  claim  a  right  to  the  property  In 
question,  was  given  before  the  said  law  or 
resolution,  and  In  that  sense,  was  affected 
and  set  aside  by  It;  and  In  consequence 
of  the  law  allowing  a  hearing  and  the 
decision  in  favor  of  the  will,  they  have 
lost  what  they  would  have  been  entitled  to, 
if  the  law  or  resolution,  and  the  decision  In 
consequence  thereof,  had  not  been  made. 
The  decree  of  the  court  of  probate  is  the 
only  fact,  on  which  the  law  or  reeolutlon 
operates.  In  my  Judgment,  the  case  of  the 
plaintiffs  In  error.  Is  not  within  the  letter  of 
the  prohibition;  and  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  within 
the  Intention  of  the  prohibition;  and  if 
within  the  intention,  but  out  of  the  letter, 
I  Aould  not.  therefore,  consider  myself  Jus- 
tified to  construe  it  within  the  prohibition, 
•nd  therefore,  that  the  whole  was  void. 

It  was  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  error,  that  the  legislature  of 
Oonnectlcut  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
make  the  resolution  (or  law)  in  question, 
granting  a  new  hearing.  &c.  Without  giving 
an  opinion,  at  this  time,  whether  this  court 
has  Jurisdiction  to  decide  that  any  law  made 
by  congress,  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  is  void:  I  am  fully 
satisfied,  that  this  court  has  no  Jurisdiction 
to  determine  that  any  law  of  any  state  legis- 
lature, contrary  to  the  constitution  of  such 
state,  is  void.»  Further,  if  this  court  had  such 
Jurtsdictlon,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  me, 
that  the  resolution  (or  law)  in  question.  Is 
contrary  to  the  charter  of  Connecticut,  or  Its 
oonstltutlon,  which  Is  said  by  counsel  to  be 
eomposed  of  Its  acts  of  assembly,  and  usat,e8 
and  customs.  I  should  think,  that  the  courts 
of  Oonnectlcut  are  the  proper  tribunals  to 
dsctde,  whether  laws  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution thereof,  are  void.  In  the  present  case, 
they  have,  both  in  the  inferior  and  superior 
oourte.  determined  that  the  resolution  (or 
Isw)  in  question  was  not  contrary  to  either 
their  state,  or  the  federal  constltutton. 

To  show  that  the  resolution  was  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Unlteu  States,  it 
was  contended,  that  the  words,  ex  post  facto 
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law  have  a  precise  and  accurate  meaning, 
and  convey  but  one  Idea  to  professional  men, 
which  Is.  "by  matter  of  after  fact;  by  some- 
thing after  the  fact."  And  Co.  Utt,  241: 
Feame's  Cont.  Rem.  (Old  Ed.)  175  and  203; 
Powell  on  Devises  118.  133.  134.  were  cited; 
and  the  table  to  Coke's  Rq>orta  (by  WUson) , 
title  ex  post  facto,  was  referred  to.  There  Is  no 
doubt,  that  a  man  may  be  a  trespasser  from 
the  beginning,  by  matter  of  ufter  fact;  as 
where  an  entry  is  given  by  law,  and  the 
party  abuses  it;  or  where  the  law  gives  a 
distress,  and  the  party  kills  or  works  the  dis- 
tress. 

I  admit,  tin  act  unlavsrful  In  the  beginning 
may,  in  some  cases,  become  lawful  by  mat- 
tar  of  after  fact.  I  also  agree,  that  the  words 
"ci  post  fact&'  have  the  meaning  contended 
for,  and  no  other.  In  the  cases  cited,  and  in 
all  similar  cases,  where  they  are  used  un- 
connected with,  and  without  relation  to, 
legislative  acts  or  laws.  There  appears  to  me 
a  manifest  distinction  between  the  case 
where  one  fact  relates  to,  and  affects, 
another  fact,  as  where  an  after  fact,  by  op- 
eration of  law,  makes  a  former  fact  either 
lawful  or  unlawful;  and  the  case  where  a 
law  made  after  a  fact  done.  Is  to  operate  on, 
and  to  affect,  such  fact.  In  the  first  case,  both 
the  acts  are  done  by  private  persons;  In  the 
second  case,  the  first  act  Is  done  by  a 
private  person,  and  the  second  act  Is  done 
by  the  legislature,  to  affect  the  first  act. 

I  believe,  that  but  one  Instance  can  be 
found  In  which  a  British  Judge  called  a 
statute,  that  affected  contracts  made  before 
the  statute,  an  ex  poet  facto  law;  but  the 
Judges  of  Oreat  Britain  always  considered 
penal  statutes,  that  created  crimes,  or  in- 
creased the  punishment  of  them,  as  ex  post 
facto  laws.  If  the  term  ex  post  facto  law  is  to 
l>e  construed  to  Include  and  to  prohibit  the 
enacting  any  law,  after  a  fact,  it  will  greatly 
restrict  the  power  of  the  federal  and  state 
legislatures;  and  the  consequences  of  such 
a  construction  may  not  be  foreseen.  If  the 
prohibition  to  make  no  ex  post  facto  law 
extends  to  all  laws  made  after  the  fact, 
the  two  prohibitions,  not  to  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts;  and  not  to  pass  any  law  Impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  were  improper 
and  unnecessary. 

It  was  further  urged,  that  If  the  prorl- 
sion  does  not  extend  to  prohibit  the  making 
any  law.  after  a  fact,  then  all  choses  in  ac- 
tion;  all  lands  by  devise;  all  personal  iM'op- 
erty  by  bequest,  or  distribution;  by  elegit; 
by  execution;  by  Judgments,  particularly  on 
torts;  will  be  unprotected  from  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  states;  rights  vested  may 
be  divested  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
state  legislatures;  and  therefore,  that  the 
true  construction  and  meaning  of  the  prohi- 
bition is,  that  the  states  pass  no  law  to 
deprive  a  citizen  of  any  right  vested  in  him 
by  existing  laws. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  the  federal 
or  state  legislatures  will  pass  laws  to  deprive 
citizens  of  rights  vested  in  them  by  existing 
laws;  unless  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community;  and  on  making  full  satisfaction. 
The  restraint  against  making  any  ex  pott 
facto  laws  was  not  considered  by  the  framers 
of  the  oonstltutlon.  as  extending  to  prohibit 
the  depriving  a  citizen  even  of  a  vested  right 
to  property;  or  the  provision  "that  private 
property  should  not  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  Just  compensation,"  was  unneoee- 
sary. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  the  right  of  property. 
In  its  origin,  could  only  arise  from  o<Mnpact. 
express  or  implied,  and  I  think  It  the  better 
opinion,  that  the  right,  as  well  as  the  mode, 
or  manner  of  acquiring  property,  and  of 
alienating  or  transferring,  inheriting  or 
transmitting  it.  is  conferred  by  society;  U 
regulated  by  elvll  Institution,  and  Is  always 
subject  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  positive 
law.  When  I  say,  that  a  T\gtxt  is  vested  In  a 
citizen.  I  mean,  that  he  has  the  power  to  do 


certain  actions;  or  to  possess  certain  things, 
acoordlng  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

If  any  one  has  a  right  to  property,  such  a 
right  Is  perfect  and  excltislve  right;  but  no 
one  can  have  such  right,  before  he  has  ac- 
quired a  better  right  to  the  property,  than 
any  other  person  In  the  world;  a  right,  there- 
fore, only  to  recover  property,  cannot  be  call- 
ed a  perfect  and  exclusive  right.  I  cannot 
agree,  that  a  right  to  property  vested  In 
Calder  and  wife,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
cree (of  the  21et  of  March  1783)  disapproving 
of  the  will  of  Morrison,  the  grandson.  If  the 
will  was  valid,  Mrs.  Calder  could  have  no 
right,  as  heiress  of  Morrison,  the  physician; 
but  If  the  will  was  set  aside,  she  had  an  un- 
doubted title.  The  resolution  (or  law)  alone 
had  no  manner  of  effect  on  any  right  what- 
ever vested  In  Calder  and  wife.  The  resolu- 
tion (or  law),  combined  with  the  new  hear- 
ing, and  ttie  decision  in  virtue  of  It.  took 
away  their  right  to  recover  the  projjerty  In 
question.  But  when  combined,  they  took  away 
no  right  of  property  vested  In  Oalder  and 
wife;  because,  the  decree  against  the  will 
(21st  March  1783)  did  not  vest  in  or  transfer 
any  property  to  them. 

I  am  under  a  necessity  to  give  a  construc- 
tion or  explanation  of  the  words,  "ex  pott 
facto  law."  because  they  have  not  any  certain 
meaning  attached  to  them.  But  I  will  not  go 
further  than  I  feel  myself  bound  to  do;  and 
if  I  ever  exercise  the  Juirlsdictlon,  I  will  not 
decide  any  law  to  be  void,  but  in  a  very  clear 
case. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  decree  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  errors  of  Connecticut  be  af- 
firmed, with  costs. 

Patteson,  Jiistlce. — The  constitution  of 
Connecticut  is  made  up  of  usages,  and  it 
appears,  that  Its  legislature  have,  from  the 
beginning,  exercised  the  power  of  granting 
new  trials.  This  has  been  uniformly  the 
case,  until  the  year  1762,  when  this  power 
wal  by  a  legislative  act.  Imparted  to  the 
superior  and  county  courts.  But  the  act 
does  not  remove  or  annihilate  the  pre-exist- 
ing power  of  the  legislature,  in  this  particu- 
lar: it  only  communicates  to  other  authori- 
ties a  concurrence  of  Jurisdiction,  as  to  the 
awarding  of  new  trials.  And  the  fact  is,  that 
the  legislature  have.  In  two  Instances,  exer- 
cised this  power,  since  the  passing  of  the 
law  In  1762.  They  acted  In  a  double  capac- 
ity, as  a  bouse  of  legislation,  with  undefined 
authority,  and  also  as  a  court  of  Judicature, 
in  certain  exigencies.  Whether  the  latter 
arose  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  their 
legislative  powers,  or  in  some  other  way.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss.  From  the  best 
Infonnation,  however,  which  I  have  l>een 
able  to  collect  on  this  subject.  It  appears. 
that  the  leglsiatiire.  or  general  court  of 
Connecticut,  originally  possessed  and  exer- 
cl.<-ed  all  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial 
authority:  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  they 
distributed  the  two  latter  in  such  manner 
as  they  thought  proper;  but  without  parting 
with  the  general  superintending  power,  or 
the  right  of  exercising  the  same,  whenever 
they  should  Judge  it  expedient.  But  be  this 
as  it  may.  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present,  to 
observe.  IhaX  they  have,  on  certain  occasions, 
exercised  Judicial  authority,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  civil  polity.  This  usage 
makes  up  part  of  the  constitution  of  Con- 
necticut, and  we  are  bound  to  consider  it 
as  such,  unless  It  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  True  It 
is.  that  the  awarding  of  new  trials  falls 
properly  within  the  province  of  the  Judiciary; 
but  If  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  have 
been  in  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  this 
authority,  in  certain  cases,  we  must.  In  such 
cases,  respect  their  decisions,  as  flowing  from 
a  competent  Jurisdiction  or  constitutional 
organ.  And  therefore,  we  may,  in  the  present 
instance,  consider  the  legislature  of  the  state 
as  having  acted  in  their  customary  Judicial 
capacity.  If  so,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion. For  if  the  power,  thus  exercised,  comes 
more  properly  within  the  description  of  a 
Judicial   than  of  a  legislative   power;    and 
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If  by  \xtaLg9  or  th«  oonatnuUtm,  wtiloll.  in 
Connecticut,  are  synonymous  terms,  the 
legi«lature  ot  Uiat  stAte  RCt«d  in  both  capac- 
Itlea:  tb«n,  In  tha  caae  806  now  b4tan 
us.  It  would  b«  fair  to  consider  the  award- 
ing of  a  new  trial,  a«  an  act  emanating  trom 
the  Judiciary  side  of  the  department. 

But  as  thU  view  of  the  BUl>]ect  militates 
agaaist  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  their  ootlnsel 
has  contended  for  a  rsTersal  of  the  Judg- 
ment, on  the  ground,  that  the  awarding  of  a 
new  trial  was  the  effect  of  a  legislative  act. 
and  that  tt  Is  uneonstttuUonal,  because  an 
ex  post  facto  law.  For  the  sake  of  asoertfeln- 
Ing  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  I  will  eon- 
alder  the  resolution  of  the  general  court  of 
Connecticut,  as  the  exercise  of  a  legislative 
and  not  a  Judicial  authority.  The  question, 
then,  which  artaes  on  the  pleadings  in  this 
cause.  Is,  whether  the  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  be  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutloa  of 
the   United  States?   I  am  of  opinion,  that 
It  Is  not.  The  words,  ex  pott  facto,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  law,  have  a  technical  meaning,  and, 
in  legal  phraseology,  refer  to  crimes,  pains 
and  penalties.  Judge  Blackstone's  description 
of  the  terms  is  clear  and  accurate.  "Tbere 
U,"  says  he,  "a  still  more  unreasonable  mfth- 
od  than  this,  which  is  called  making  of  Itws, 
ex  pott  facto,  when,  after  an  action,  indlf- 
ferent  In  Itself,  is  committed,  the  leglslattu«, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  declare*  it  to  have 
been  a  orUne,  and  Inflicts  a  punishment  upon 
the  person  who  has  committed  It.  Here,  ft  la 
Impossible,  that  the  party  oould  foresee,  that 
an  action,  innocent  when  It  was  done,  shquld 
be  afterwards  converted  to  guilt,  by  a  subse- 
quent law;   he  had,   therefore,   no  cause  to 
abstain  from  it;  and  all  punishment  for  Bot 
abstaining,  must,  of  consequence,  be  cfuel 
and  unjust."  1  Bl.  Com.  M.  Here,  the  meaning 
annexed  to  the  terms  ex  pott  facto  laws,  lin- 
quesUonably  refers  to  crimes,  and  noticing 
else.  The  historic  ptage  abundantly  evinces, 
that  the  power  of  passing  such  laws  shquld 
be  withheld  from  legislators;  as  it  Is  a  ^n- 
gerous  Instrument  in  the  hands  of  bold,  un- 
principled, aspiring  and  party  men.  and  has 
been  too  often  used  to  effect  the  most  de- 
testable purposes. 

On  Uu|>ectlng  such  of  our  state  oooetltu- 
tloos,  ss  take  notice  of  laws  made  ex  pott 
facto,  we  sbaU  And,  that  they  are  understood 
In  the  same  sense.  Tbe  constitution  of  Mas- 
aachueetts.  arttele  a4th  of  the  deolarstloQ  of 
rights:  "Laws  made  to  punlah  (or  aetUme 
done  before  the  eKletcnoe  of  suoh  laws,  fw'l 
vhloh  have  not  been  declared  crlmas  by  ]tre- 
oedlng  laws,  are  unjust,  oppressive,  and  In- 
aofiaietent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  free  government."  The  eonatttutloo  at 
Delaware,  article  lltb  of  the  deoIaratiOQ  of 
rlghta:  "TTjat  reCroepeotlve  laws  ptinlafaing 
offensaa  committed  before  the  ezMenoe'  of 
each  laws,  are  oppresalve  and  unjust,  and 
ought  not  to  be  made."  The  oonstltutlaii  of 
Mwyland,  article  15th  of  the  daolaratlon  of 
rights:  "That  retroepeoUve  laws,  punishing 
facts  eommltted  before  the  exlstenoe  of  s«ch 
laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  erlmiaal, 
are  oppressive,  unjust  and  InoompatlMe  with 
liberty;  wherefore,  no  ex  poet  fuoto  law  ought 
to  be  made  ~  Tlie  oonatltutlon  of  North  O0o- 
Una,  artlde  34th  of  the  declaration  of  rlgl^: 
"That  retrcepeetlve  laws,  punishing  f«ot8 
eommltted  before  the  exlstance  of  such  lanws, 
and  by  them  only  declared  cilmlBal,  are  op- 
pressive, unjust  and  Incompatible  with  ll>- 
erty;  wherefore,  no  ex  pot  facto  law  ought 
to  be  made." 

From  the  above  passages,  It  appears  tbat 
ex  pott  facto  laws  have  an  appropriate  slgnl- 
flcation;  they  extend  to  penal  statutes  md 
no  further;  they  are  restricted.  In  legal  eatl- 
maftlon.  to  the  creation,  and  perhaps,  ^- 
hancament  of  crimes,  pains  and  penalty. 
The  enhancement  of  a  crime  or  pen^ty 
seems  to  come  within  the  same  mlaohlaC  aa 
the  creation  of  a  crime  or  penalty;  and  thita- 
fore,  they  may  be  nlsased  together. 
.    Again,  the  wards  at  the  oonatltotlan  of  the 
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United  states  are,  "That  no  state  shaU  pass 
any  bin  of  attainder,  ex  pott  facto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 
Article  I.,  ( 10.  Where  Is  the  neoeeslty  or  use 
of  the  latter  words,  if  a  law  Impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  be  coQq>rehended 
within  the  terms  ex  pott  facto  law?  It  is  ob- 
Tloas,  flrom  the  specification  of  contracts  In 
the  last  member  of  the  clause,  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  constitution  did  not  understand 
or  use  the  words  in  the  sense  contended  for 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error.  They 
understood  and  used  the  words  in  their 
known  and  appropriate  signification,  as  re- 
ferring to  crimes,  pains  and  penalties,  and 
no  further.  The  arrangement  of  the  distinct 
members  of  this  section,  neeeesarlly  points 
to  this  meaning. 

I  had  an  ardent  desire  to  have  extended 
the  provision  in  the  constitution  to  retro- 
spective laws  In  general.  There  is  neither 
policy  or  safety  In  such  laws;  and  therefore, 
I  have  always  had  a  strong  aversion  against 
them.  It  may.  In  general,  be  truly  observed 
of  retrospective  laws  of  every  description. 
that  they  neither  accord  with  sound  legisla- 
tion, nor  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
social  compact.  But  on  full  consideration, 
I  am  convinced,  that  ex  post  facto  laws  must 
be  limited  In  the  manner  already  expressed; 
they  must  be  taken  In  their  technical,  which 
Is  also  their  conunon  and  general,  accepta- 
tion, and  are  not  to  be  understood  In  their 
literal  sense. 

InroKLL,  Jxistice. — Though  1  concur  In  the 
general  result  of  the  opinions  which  have 
been  delivered.  I  cannot  entirely  adopt  the 
reasons  that  are  assigned  upon  the  occasion. 
From  the  best  information  to  be  collected, 
relative  to  the  constitution  of  Connecticut. 
it  appears,  that  the  legislature  of  that  state 
has  been  In  the  uniform,  uninterrupted 
habit  of  exercising  a  general  superintending 
power  over  its  courts  of  law.  by  granting 
new  trials.  It  may.  indeed,  appear  strange 
to  some  of  tis,  that  in  any  form,  there  should 
exist  a  power  to  grant,  with  respect  to  stilts 
depending  or  adjudged,  new  rights  of  trial, 
new  privileges  of  proceeding,  not  previously 
recognised  and  regulated  by  positive  In- 
stit^rtlons;  but  such  Is  the  established  usage 
of  Connecticut,  and  It  Is  obviously  consist- 
ent with  the  general  superintending  su- 
thorlty  of  her  legislature.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
without  some  sanction,  for  a  legislature  to 
act  as  a  court  of  justice.  In  England,  we 
know  that  one  branch  of  the  parliament, 
the  House  of  Lords,  not  only  exercises  a 
judicial  power,  in  cases  of  Impeachment,  and 
for  the  trial  of  Its  own  members,  but  as  the 
court  of  dernier  resort,  takes  cognisance  of 
many  suite  of  law  and  Inequity;  and  that  in 
construction  of  law,  the  jurisdiction  there 
exercised  Is  by  the  king  In  full  parliament; 
which  shows  that,  in  Its  origin,  the  causes 
were  probably  heard  before  the  whole  parlia- 
ment. When  Connecticut  was  settled,  the 
right  of  empowering  the  legislature  to  super- 
Intend  the  courts  of  justice,  was,  I  presume 
early  assumed:  and  its  expediency,  as  applied 
to  the  local  circumstances  and  municipal 
policy  of  the  state,  is  sanctioned  by  a  long 
and  uniform  practice.  The  power,  however, 
is  Judicial  in  Its  nature;  and  whenever  it  is 
exercised,  as  in  the  present  Instance,  it  is 
an  exercise  of  jtuUclal,  not  of  legislative 
authority. 

But  let  us.  for  a  moment,  suppose,  that  the 
resolution,  granting  a  new  trial,  was  a  legis- 
lative act,  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that 
it  Is  an  act  affected  by  the  constitutional 
pn^lbltlon.  but  "no  state  shall  pass  any 
ex  pott  facto  law."  I  will  endeavor  to  state 
the  general  principles  which  Influence  me,  on 
this  point,  succinctly  and  dearly,  though 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  reduce  my 
opinion  to  writing. 

If,  then,  a  government,  compoeed  of  legis- 
lative, executive  and  Judldal  departn>entB, 
ware  established,  by  a  oonstttutlon  which 
Impoaed  no  limtta  on  the  legislative  power, 
the  conaequenoe  would  Inevltabty  be,  that 


whatever  the  legislative  power  chose  to  en- 
act, would  be  lawfully  enacted,  and  the  Judl- 
clal   power  could   never   Interpose   to  pro- 
nounce It  void.  It  Is  true,  that  some  "(pecula- 
tlve  jurists  have  held,  that  a  legislative  set 
against  natural  Justice  must,  in  Itself,  be 
void;  but  I  cannot  think  that,  under  such  a 
government    any    court    of    Justice    would 
possess  a  power  to  declare  It  so.  Sir  Wiuiam 
Blackstone,  having  put  the  strong  case  of  sa 
act  of  parliament,  which  authorize  a  man  to 
try  his  own  cause,  explicitly  adds,  that  even 
fn  that  case,  "there  Is  no  court  that  has 
power  to  defeat  the  Intent  of  the  legislature, 
when  couched  In  such  evident  and  express 
words,  as  leave  no  doubt  whether  It  was  the 
Intent  of  the  legislature,  or  no."  1  Bl.  Com.  81. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  guard  against  lo 
great  an  evil,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  th« 
American   states,   which   have,   individually, 
framed  their  state  constitutions,  since  the 
revolution,  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  framed  the  federal  con- 
stitution, to  deflne  with  precision  the  objects 
of  the  legislative  power,  and  to  restrain  Its 
exercise  within  marked  and  settled  bound- 
aries. If  any  act  of  congress,  or  of  the  leglsla* 
ture  of  a  state,  violates  those  constitutional 
provisions,  it  Is  unquestionably  void;  though, 
I  admit,  that  as  the  authority  to  declare  it 
void  is  of  a  delicate  and  awful  nature,  the 
cotirt  will  never  resort  to  that  authority,  but 
in  a  clear  and  lu-gent  case.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leglslatiu*  of  the  Union,  or  the 
legislature   of   any   member   of   the   Union, 
shall  pass  a  law,  within  the  general  scope  of 
their  constitutional  power,  the  court  cannot 
pronounce  it  to  be  void,  merely  because  it  Is, 
in  their  Judgment,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  natural  justice.  The  Ideas  of  natiiral  jus- 
tice are  regulated  to  no  fixed  standard;  th« 
ablest  and  the  purest  men  have  differed  upon 
the  subject;   and  all  that  the  court  oould 
property  say.  In  such  an  event,  would  be, 
that  the  leglslat\ire  (possessed  of  an  eqtisl 
right  of  opinion)  had  passed  an  act  whleh, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  was  consistent 
with  the  abstract  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice. There  are  then  but  two  lights,  in  which 
the  subject  can  be  viewed:  1st.  If  the  legis- 
lature   pursue   the    authority    delegated   to 
them,  their  acts  are  valid.  3d.  If  they  trans- 
gress the  boundaries  of  that  authority,  their 
acts  are  invalid.  In  the  former  case,  the; 
exercise  the  discretion  vested  in  them  b; 
the  people,  to  whom  alone  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust: 
but  In  the  latter  case,  they  violate  a  fund.t- 
mental  law,  which  must  be  our  guide,  when- 
ever we  are  called  upon,  as  Judges,  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  a  legislative  act. 

Still,  however,  In  the  present  Instance,  the 
act  or  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut, cannot  be  regarded,  as  sn  ex  pott 
facto  law;  for  the  true  construction  of  the 
prohibition  extends  to  criminal,  not  to  civil 
cases.  It  is  only  in  criminal  cases.  Indeed,  in 
which  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  is 
greatly  to  be  apprehended.  The  history  of 
every  country  in  Europe  will  furnish  flagrant 
Instances  of  tyranny  exercised  under  the  pre- 
text of  penal  dispensations.  Rival  factions,  in 
their  efforts  to  crush  each  other,  have  super- 
seded all  the  forms,  and  supprsssed  all  the 
sentiments  of  Justice;  while  attainders,  on 
the  principle  of  retaliation  and  proscription, 
have  marked  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party  tri- 
umph. The  temptation  to  such  abuses  of 
power  is  unfortunately  too  alluring  for  hu- 
man virtue;  and  therefore,  the  framers  of  the 
American  constitutions  have  wisely  denied  to 
the  respective  legislatures,  federal  as  well  ss 
state,  the  possession  of  the  power  Itself:  they 
shall  not  pass  any  ex  pott  facto  law;  or.  In 
other  words,  they  Shall  not  Inflict  a  punish- 
ment for  any  act,  which  was  Innocent  at  the 
time  It  was  committed;  nor  Increase  the  de- 
gree of  punishment  previously  denounced  for 
any  speclflo  offence. 

The  policy,  the  reason  and  humanity  of  the 
prohibition,  do  not,  I  repeat,  extend  to  cWl 
to  easee  that  merely  affect  the  prlTsta 
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property  of  citizens,  ^me  of  the  most  neces- 
ury  and  Important  acts  of  legislation  are,  on 
the  contrary,  founded  upon  the  principle, 
that  private  rights  must  yield  to  public  ex- 
igencies. Highways  are  run  through  private 
grounds;  fortifications,  light-houses,  and 
other  public  edifices,  are  necessarily  some- 
times built  upon  the  soil  owned  by  indi- 
viduals. In  such,  and  similar  oasee.  If  the 
owners  should  refuse  voluntarily  to  accom- 
modate the  public,  they  must  be  constrained, 
so  far  as  the  public  necessities  require;  and 
Justice  is  done,  by  allowing  them  a  reason- 
able equivalent.  Without  the  possession  of 
this  power,  the  operations  of  government 
would  often  be  obstructed,  and  society  Itself 
would  be  endangered.  It  is  not  sufllclent  to 
urge,  that  the  power  may  be  abused,  for 
guch  Is  the  nature  of  all  power — such  is  the 
tendency  of  every  human  institution;  and. 
It  might  as  fairly  be  said,  that  the  power  of 
taxation,  which  is  only  circumscribed  by 
the  discretion  of  the  body  In  which  it  Is 
vested,  ought  not  to  be  granted,  because  the 
legislattire,  disregarding  Its  true  objects 
might,  for  visionary  and  useless  projects,  im- 
pose a  tax  to  the  amount  of  nineteen  shill- 
ings in  the  pound.  We  must  be  content  to 
limit  power,  where  we  can,  and  where  we 
cannot,  consistently  with  its  use,  we  must  be 
content  to  repose  a  salutary  confidence.  It  is 
our  consolation,  that  there  never  existed  a 
government.  In  ancient  or  modern  times, 
more  free  from  danger  in  this  respect,  than 
the  governments  of  America. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  there  cannot  be 
a  case.  In  which  an  ex  post  facto  law  In  crim- 
inal matters  is  requisite  or  justifiable  (for 
providence  never  can  intend  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  any  country  by  bad  means), 
yet,  In  the  present  Instance,  the  objection 
does  not  arise:  because.  1st.  If  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  was  a  Judicial  act. 
It  Is  not  within  the  words  of  the  constitu- 
tion; and  ad.  even  If  it  was  a  legislative  act. 
It  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
hlblUon. 

CusHiNO,  Justice. — The  case  appears  to  me 
to  be  clear  of  all  dUIlculty,  taken  either  way. 
If  the  act  Is  a  Judicial  act,  It  Is  not  touched 
by  the  federal  constitution:  and  If  It  U  a 
l^lslatlve  act.  It  la  maintained  and  justified 
by  the  ancient  and  uniform  practice  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

(No.  1311.  Argued  December  11,  12,  1890.— 

Decided  January  36,  1891] 

Cooa:  v.  Unitxs  Statks 

naOB   TO    THE    CIBCUlr    COT7BT    OT   THX    XJtiJTXD 
STATBS  VOX  THB  BASTXKN  DISTaiCT  OP  TSXAa 

By  the  act  of  March  l,  1889,  38  Stat.  788, 
c.  3S8,  "to  establish  a  United  States  court  In 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes," 
the  strip  of  public  land  lying  south  of  Kansas 
and  Colorado,  and  between  the  one  hun- 
dredth and  the  one  hundred  and  third  merl- 
dlaos,  and  known  as  No  Man's  Land,  was 
brought  within  the  Jurlsldlctlon  of  the  court 
tat  the  Indian  Territory  so  established,  and 
was  attached  for  limited  Judicial  purposes  to 
the  aastem  District  of  Texas. 

The  history  of  and  the  legislatlMt  concern- 
ing the  Indian  Tamtory  consldwed  and  re- 
Tleved. 

By  the  act  of  March  l,  1888.  36  Stat.  763, 
0.  S83,  the  intention  of  Congress  to  confer 
upon  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
>B  the  Bastera  Dletnot  of  Texas  power  to  try 
dafaodants  tor  the  offenoa  of  murder,  oom- 
BlMed  before  its  passage,  where  no  prosaeu- 
ttotthad  been  commenced,  was  so  <dearly  ex- 
pressed as  to  take  it  out  of  the  wMl  seUled 
rule  that  a  statute  should  not  be  interpreted 
to  have  a  retroactive  operaUon  where  Tested 
IShts  are  injuriously  affected  by  It;  and  it 
must  be  construed  as  opuattng  retroactlTrty. 

The  proTlalon  In  Article  S  of  the  OonsUtu- 
tton  of  the  United  Statee  as  to  orUnea  "^ot 
ooamitted  within  any  Btata"  that  "the  trial 
•iuU  be  at  suoh  jHaoe  or  places  as  the  (Xm- 


gress  may  by  law  have  directed"  in^Msee  no 
restrictions  as  to  the  place  of  trial,  exoept 
that  the  trial  cannot  occur  until  Congress 
designates  the  jHacc,  and  may  occur  at  any 
place  which  shall  have  been  designated  by 
Congress  previous  to  the  trial;  and  it  is  not 
infringed  by  the  provision  In  the  act  of  March 
1,  1889;  35  Stat.  783.  c.  833,  conferring  Jurls- 
dlcUon  upon  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  East- 
ern DtsUlot  of  Texas  to  try  defendants  for  the 
offence  of  murder  committed  before  its  pass- 
age. 

The  Sixth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
providing  for  the  trial  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions by  a  Jury  "of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mltted,  which  district  shaU  have  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  law,"  has  reference 
only  to  offences  against  the  United  States 
committed  within  a  SUte,  and  \a  not  In- 
fringed by  the  act  of  March  1,  1888,  35  Stat 
783, c. 338. 

The  act  of  March  l.  1888,  36  Stat.  788, 
c.  388.  althou^  It  subjects  persons  charged 
with  murder  committed  in  a  place  under  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
but  not  within  any  State,  to  trial  In  a  Judi- 
cial district  different  from  the  one  In  which 
they  might  have  been  tried  at  the  time  the 
offence  was  committed,  is  not  repugnant  to 
Art.  I,  Sec.  9  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  an  ex  pott  facto  law;  since 
an  ex  pott  facto  law  does  not  involTs.  in  any 
of  its  definitions,  a  change  of  the  place  of 
trial  of  an  alleged  offence,  after  Its  com- 
mission. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  held  at  Parts. 
in  that  District,  at  the  October  Term,  in  1888, 
had  Jurisdiction  of  an  indictment  for  murder, 
charged  to  have  been  committed  in  the  coun- 
try known  as  "No  Man's  Land"  JxUy  36,  1888. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  having,  by  his  brief, 
confessed,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do  that  there 
was  error  in  an  important  ruling  in  the 
court  below,  entitling  the  defendants  to  a 
reversal,  this  court  reverses  the  Judgment  of 
that  court,  and  remands  the  case  for  a  new 
trial. 

There  was.  In  July,  1888,  a  paraUelogram  of 
unorganized  public  land  extending  from  the 
100th  meridian  on  the  east  to  the  106d  on 
the  wset,  and  from  latitude  SB'SO'  to  latitude 
37*.  It  was  called  "Public  Land"  upon  the 
maps,  but  was  commonly  known  as  "No 
Man's  Land."  It  was  origlnaUy  a  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas;  but,  in  the  aimexatlon, 
the  parallel  of  36*30'  was  made  the  northerly 
line  of  the  State,  preeimiably  in  order  to 
apply  the  rule  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
Kansas  and  Colorado  were  subsequently  orga- 
nlned,  In  part  out  of  this  acquired  territory 
north  of  86'80',  with  their  southern  bound- 
aries on  the  37tb  parallel;  the  west  line  of 
the  Indian  Territory  was  fixed  at  the  100th 
meridian;  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  was  fixed  on  the  108d  meridian,  thus 
leaving  this  small  strip  of  land  not  Included 
In  any  organized  State  or  Territory. 

By  the  act  of  March  1,  1889.  3S  Stat.  783, 
e.  383,  it  was  provided  that  "a  United  States 
court  la  hereby  established  whoae  Jurisdic- 
tion shaB  extend  over  the  Indian  Territory 
bounded  as  follows,  to  wit:  north  by  the 
State  of  Kansas,  east  by  the  States  of  Mls- 
eouzl  and  Arkansas,  south  by  tiie  SUte  of 
Texas,  and  west  by  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico."  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Indian  Territory  as  thus  defined 
on  the  west  stretches  to  the  border  of  New 
Mexico.  To  do  this  Its  northern  line  must 
nm  upon  a  portion  of  the  southern  line  of 
Colorado.  But  Colorado  Is  not  mentioned  in 
the  act;  only  Kanssa. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  17th  section 
of  that  act  It  was  provided  that  this  part  of 
the  Indian  Territory  sbo\ild  "from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  be  annexed  to  and 
constitute  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Judicial 
District  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  Judldal 
purposes."  p.  788. 

By  the  act  of  May  3,  18iK),  20  Stat.  81,  c 


103.  this  parallelogram  was  made  a  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Oklahoma;  but  by  section  9 
of  that  act  it  was  provided  that  crimes  com- 
mitted therein  "prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act  shall  be  tried  and  prosecuted  and  pro- 
ceeded with,  untU  flnaUy  dlspoaed  of.  in  the 
courts  now  having  Jurtadlctkm  thereof,  as  if 
this  act  had  not  been  passed."  SO  Stat.  88. 

The  plaintiffs  In  error  wete,  at  October 
term,  1889,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  sit- 
ting at  Paris  in  that  State  indicated  for  mur- 
der committed  in  No  Man's  Land.  The  allega- 
tions in  the  Indictment  were  as  foUowa: 

"Eastern  District  of  Texas,  se.:  IIm  pand 
Jurors  of  the  United  States  of  America,  dtily 
elected,  impanelled,  tried,  sworn  and  charged 
to  inquire  into  and  due  presentment  make 
of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  and  for  the  district  and 
circuit  aforeeald,  on  their  oath  In  said  court 
present;  That  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  el^t  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  In  that  secuon  of  the  country  lying 
between  Kansas  and  Texas,  boxinded  on  the 
west  by  New  Mexico,  and  extendli^  east  to 
the  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude,  com- 
monly called  the  Neutral  strip  or  'No  Iten's 
Ijand,'  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  ■^th* 
being  attached  to  and  constituting  part  of 
the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  for  Judicial 
purposes,  and  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
court,"  etc. — (then  oharging  the  homicide). 

The  trial,  at  which  various  exceptions  to 
the  ruling  of  the  court  were  duly  taken,  re- 
sulted in  conviction  and  sentence,  to  review 
which  this  writ  of  error  was  brought.  Several 
asBlgnmenw  of  error  were  made,  but  the 
only  ones  considered  by  this  court  ware  those 
which  related  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
below,  and  the  following: 

"Tenth.  The  court  erred  in  permitting  the 
counsel  for  the  government  to  read  from 
the  report  of  Attorney  General  Bradford  in 
the  hearing  of  the  Jury  certain  statemenu. 
then  to  ask  the  witness  Bradford  if  he  did 
not  make  the  statements  so  read  in  — 1<^ 
report,  and  in  overruling  the  objections  of 
plaintiffs  in  error  thereto.  And  the  oouri 
erred  in  admitting  in  evidence,  oy»t  the  ob 
Jections  of  plaUitiffs  in  error,  certain  parts 
of  said  report,  as  shown  of  record,  because 
said  witness  Bradford  was  placed  upon  the 
witness  stand  by  the  government  as  a  re- 
butting witness  after  counsel  for  govem- 
mena  knew  what  he  would  testify  to 
and  said  witness  had  testified  as  such  re- 
butting witness  to  the  exact  facts  that  the 
governments  counsel  had  expected  him  to 
testify  to;  and  because  said  witness  had 
stated  that  plaintiff  in  error.  O.  B.  Cook 
did  not  SUte  to  him  in  language  or  in  sub- 
stance the  statement  contained  in  said  re- 
port; because  what  witness  stated  Ui  said 
report  was  not  a  report  required  of  him  m 
his  official  capacity  as  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  SUU  of  Kansas.  Neither  said  report  nor 
any  part  thereof  was  relevant  or  competent, 
and  U  hearsay;  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
admitted  in  evidence." 

Mr.  Gregory  X.  Peak  and  Jfr.  John  T.  Dil- 
lon, (with  whom  were  Jfr,  WiUi€un  a.  Day 
Mr.  Jo»eph  /rsese  and  Jfr.  W.  H.  BoeHttffton', 
on  the  brief,)  for  plaintiffs  in  error,  made  the 
following  points  upon  the  question  of  juris- 
diction: 

The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  Sutee  for 
the  Eastern  DUtrlct  of  Texas  had  no  Juris- 
diction of  the  offence  charged  in  the  Indict- 
ment tor  the  following  distinct  reasons: 

(1)  The  Neutral  Strip  or  "No  Man's  Land" 
at  the  date  of  the  homldde  alleged  In  the 
Indictment  (July  35,  1888)  was  outaide  of 
the  Jurledlctlon  of  any  particular  sUte  or 
federal  district;  and  no  court  of  the  UiUted 
SUtes  had  jurisdiction  to  prosecuu  crimi- 
nally the  alleged  homicide;  or,  if  any  court 
had  Jurisdiction,  It  was  not  the  Cirxjult  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  but  was 
the  district  where  the  defendanto  were  found 
or  arrested. 
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(2)  The  allegation  In  the  Indictment;  on 
wlilch  tha  covirt  below  aacumed  Juiisdiotlon, 
via.,  tlkat  on  the  2fith  day  of  July.  1888,  the 
Neutral  Strip  or  "No  Man's  Land"  waa  "Ictbe 
TniHttTi  Territory,  the  same  being  attached  to 
and  constituting  pan;  of  the  Bastarn  Dlalrlct 
of  Texas  for  Judicial  purposes,  and  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,"  is  untrue  In 
point  of  fact  and  of  law. 

(3)  If  "No  Man's  Land"  was.  at  the  ^te 
of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  homicide 
(July  26.  1888) .  within  or  attached  to  any 
Judicial  district  of  the  United  States,  It  was 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas  and  not  the 
Eastern  District  of  Texas. 

(4)  The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  Stiktes 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  assumed 
Jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  sec.  18  of  the  acrt  of 
March  1.  1889.  26  Stat.  788.  If  this  act 
operated  to  extend  the  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  that 
court  to  offences  committed  In  No  Miiai's 
Land.  It  did  so  only  as  to  offences  committed 
after  the  approval  of  that  act.  It  could  ttot, 
under  the  Constitution,  make  a  past  offence 
triable  in  the  district  created  by  that  act)  In- 
stead of  the  district  which  existed  when  the 
offence  was  committed;  nor  could  the  act  be 
made  retrospective,  so  as  to  embrace  an  of- 
fence committed  before  its  passage. 

The  legislation  bearing  upon  these  pfop- 
osltlons  Is  as  follows : 

Indian  Territorv-  4  Stat.  729,  c.  161;  S  dtat. 
680,  c.  103:  16  Stat.  863,  c.  296.  I  12;  18  mat. 
61.  c.  206;  18  Stat.  420,  c.  132;  19  Stat.  176, 
c.  239:  19  Stat.  264,  c.  73:  IS  Stat.  272,  c.  lOl; 
19  Stat.  323.  c.  103;  19  Stat.  338,  c.  lOSj  19 
Stat.  366.  c.  105;  22  Stat.  406,  c.  13;  25  Stat. 
783.  c.  333. 

No  Stan's  Land.  6  Stat.  797,  Resolution  No. 
8;  9  Stat.  446.  c.  49;  4  Stat.  729,  c.  16l;  6 
Stat.  680.  c.  103;  19  Stat.  230,  o.  41;  22  fltat. 
400.  c.  13;  20  Stat.  318.  c.  97;  25  Stat.  78$.  c. 
333. 

On  this  leglsUtlon  we  submit  that  It  U 
entirely  clear  that  the  allegations  In  the 
Indictment  that  the  Neutral  Strip  or  »'No 
Man's  Land"  was.  on  July  26,  1888  (the  4ate 
of  the  homicide).  In  the  "Indian  Territory." 
and  that  the  same  was  attached  to  and  (]on- 
stltuted  part  of  the  Eastern  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  (tf«.  and  eacb  of  those  allega- 
tions is,  wholly  without  foundation.  On  the 
contrary.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  leg- 
islation that  on  the  26th  of  July,  1888.  "No 
Man's  I^nd"  was  no  part  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  was  not  at  that  time  situated  In 
or  annexed  to  any  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  or  part  of  the  Indian  Country,  as 
It  stood  annexed  by  the  acts  of  1834  ftnd 
1844.  noticed  above,  to  the  District  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  It  was  no  part  of  the  "Indian  Terri- 
tory." as  it  was  by  the  act  of  January  31. 
1877.  annexed  by  the  then  well  known  nacne. 
"Indian  Territory."  to  the  Western  Dlstilct 
of  Arkansas:  it  was  not  part  of  the  "In(|lan 
Territory"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
of  January  6,  1888.  which  divided  the  Juris- 
diction over  the  Indian  Territory  between 
Ki»n>nni  and  the  Northern  District  of  Tecas. 
The  result  is.  that  it  was  not.  on  July  26. 
1888.  the  date  of  the  alleged  homicide,  part 
of  any  Judicial  district.  If  this  be  so.  the 
conclusion  necessarily  follows  that  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Tssas 
had  no  Jurisdiction. 

But  we  contend  further  that  no  fediral 
court  has  Jurisdiction. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  flro- 
vldes  (Sec.  2,  Art.  m.)  that  when  orli|M8 
are  not  committed  within  any  State  '%he 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as 
the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed." 
This  means  that  the  place  or  places  of  tflal 
must  have  been  directed  by  Congress ,  by 
statute  prior  to  the  commission  of  the  |Of- 
fence. 

Section  730  of  the  Revised  Statutes  itro- 
videe  that  the  trial  of  ail  offences  commllXed 


on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere,  out  of 


the 


Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state  or  (lis 


trlct,  shall  be  In  the  district  where  the  of- 
fender is  found.  Or  into  which  he  is  first 
brought.  It  has  been  held  that  this  refers 
only  to  maritime  offences,  and  not  to  of- 
fences ccMiunltted  on  land.  United  States  v. 
Albert y,  Hemp.  444.  And  In  Ex  parte  Bellman, 
4  Cranch.  75,  It  was  held  that  if  an  offence 
be  committed  on  land,  the  offender  must 
be  tried  by  the  court  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  where  the  offence  was 
committed. 

We  therefore  submit  that  "No  Man's  Land" 
was  on  July  26,  1888,  tha  date  of  the  alleged 
homicide,  no  part  of  any  Judicial  district. 
Eind  that  Congress  had  not  previously  to 
that  time  prescribed  any  place  for  the  trial 
of  offenses  committed  within  that  region; 
and  that,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress 
could  not.  If  It  had  undertaken  to  do  so 
(which  It  did  not),  afterwards  prescribe  a 
place  of  trial.  Such  act  would  not  only  be  In 
conflict  with  Sec.  2,  Art.  m,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, above  refwred  to,  but  would  also  be 
ex  Tpoat  facto  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  is  shown  by  the  decision  and 
reasoning  in  Kring  v.  Missouri,  107  U£.  231. 

But  If  we  are  mistaken  In  this,  and  if  sec- 
tion 730  of  the  Revised  Statutes  does  apply 
to  offenses  committed  on  land,  outside  of  any 
partlcxUar  State  or  district,  then  the  distinct 
provision  Is  that  the  trial  "shall  be.  in  the 
district  where  the  offender  Is  found,  or  Into 
which  he  Is  first  brought;"  and  that  fact 
ought  to  be  alleged  In  the  Indictment;  cer- 
tainly In  some  proper  mode  to  appear  of 
record.  Such  allegation  In  the  Indictment 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  In  order  to  show 
that  the  crime  is  within  the  limited  Juris- 
diction of  the  particular  federal  coiirt.  In 
point  of  fact  the  defendants  were  residents 
of  and  were  arrested  in,  Kansas,  and  applied 
to  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  to  be  released  on  ha- 
beas corpus.  In  re  Jackson,  40  Fed.  Rep.  372. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  question 
on  the  hypothesis  that  at  the  time  the 
homicide  was  committed,  No  Man's  Land  was 
within  no  Judicial  district.  But  If  we  are 
mistaken  In  this  position,  then  it  belonged. 
if  to  any.  to  the  Northern  District  of  Texas 
by  virtue  of  the  act  of  January  6,  1883.  22 
Stat.  400,  c.  13.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
Eastern  DUtrlct  of  Texas  would  have  no 
Jurisdiction;  and,  confessedly,  it  has  none, 
except  It  Is  conferred  by  the  eighteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  March  1,  1889,  25  Stat. 
783,  which  was  passed  after  the  date  of  the 
alleged  homicide. 

Nothing  seems  to  us  to  be  plainer  than 
that  the  act  of  1889  does  not  imdertake  to 
give  any  jurisdiction  to  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  as  to  past 
offences.  The  only  language  relating  to  Juris- 
diction Is  the  following:  "And  the  United 
States  Courts  herein  provided  to  be  held  at 
Paris  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  offences  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  within  the  limits  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  Territory  attached  to  the 
Eastern  Judicial  District  of  the  Staite  of 
Texas  by  the  provisions  of  this  act..'  et  cet. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Con- 
gress in  the  use  of  the  words  th*t  the  "Court 
herein  provided  to  be  held  at  Paris  shall 
have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiotion  of  all 
offences  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."  meant  to  refer  to  past  offences. 
There  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence  or  indica- 
tion of  any  such  mtentlon  to  be  found  in  the 
itct.  "nie  ordinary  principles  of  construction 
apply,  namely,  that  a  statute  shall  have  a 
prospective  operation  only,  unless  in  clear 
terms  it  Is  given  a  retrospective  operation. 

It  Is  a  sound  rule  of  construction  that  a 
statute  should  have  a  prospective  operation 
only,  unless  Its  terms  show  clearly  a  legisla- 
tive Intention  that  it  should  operate  retro- 
spectively. Chew  Heong  v.  United  States.  112 
U.S.  636;   United  States  v.  Storr,  Hemp.  469 

But  If  the  act  of  March  1,  1889,  26  Stat. 
783.  shall  be  construed  to  be  retrospective, 
and  to  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  of- 


fences committed  in  "No  Man's  Land"  prior 
to  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  said  act  la 
void  because  In  conflict  with  Sec.  2,  Art.  m, 
of  the  Constitution,  for  the  reason  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  fix  or  change  the 
district  In  which  the  trial  should  be  had 
after  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

This  section  provides  that  In  the  States 
crimes  shall  be  prosecuted  within  the  States 
where  committed,  and  when  the  crime  is 
committed  without  the  States  the  trial  shall 
be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed.  When  introduced 
the  last  clause  read  as  follows:  "As  the  legis- 
lature may  direct."  It  was  changed  so  as  to 
read  "as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed." 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  plain.  It 
was  intended  to  secure  to  the  accused  a 
trial  by  Jury  In  the  place  where  the  crime 
was  committed.  If  Congress  nUght  fix  the 
place  of  trial  after  the  commission  of  an 
offense  It  could  provide  for  trial  in  a  dis- 
trict remote  from  the  residence  of  the  ac- 
cused, at  such  a  distance  from  the  witnesses 
as  to  deprive  him  of  their  preeence  and 
testimony.  All  such  attempts  are  rendered 
void  by  the  constitutional  provisions  above 
quoted.  United  States  v.  ISaxon,  6  Blatch- 
ford,  360;  Gut  v.  The  State,  9  Wall.  35,  87- 
Ex  parte  Devoe  M'fg  Co..  108  U.S.  401,  417. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Solicitor 
General  tor  defendants  In  error.  Their  brief 
contained  the  following  paragraphs,  entitled, 
"Confession  of  error." 

The  admission  of  the  report  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  Kansas  upon  the  murder, 
and  the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  Jury 
with  respect  to  the  effect  thereof,  were  error 
prejudicial  to  the  defendants  below.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  government  was  permitted  to  contradict 
its  own  witness  by  Introducing  a  written 
statement  signed  by  him.  made  at  another 
time,  and  that  this  was  done  without  any 
professional  statement  to  the  court  to  coim- 
sel  for  the  government  that  they  were  sur- 
prised and  misled  into  calling  him.  Such 
a  course  Is  contrary  to  all  the  niles  of  evi- 
dence. ...  It  Is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  charge  was  erroneous. 
It  was  grossly  so,  and  must  have  been  very 
prejudicial.  It  was  the  admiaslon  of  the 
purest  hearsay  evidence  upon  the  crucial 
point  In  the  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Hari.an  delivered  the  oplnfon 
of  the  court. 

The  plaintiffs  in  error,  with  others,  were 
Indicted  in  the  court  below  at  its  October 
term,  1889.  and  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death,  for  the  crime  ol 
murder  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  25th  day  of  July,  1888,  in  that  part  of 
the  United  States  designated  in  numerous 
public  documents  as  the  Public  Land  Strip, 
but  commonly  caUed  No  Man's  Land.  It  Is 
167  miles  in  leng:th,  34 1^  miles  In  width, 
lies  between  the  100th  meridian  of  longitude 
and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  that  part  of  Texas 
known  as  the  Panhandle,  and  by  Kansas  and 
Colorado  on  the  north. 

The  prosecution  was  based  upon  section 
5339  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  providing  that 
'every  person  who  commlta  murder  within 
any  fort,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  magazine  or  in 
any  other  place  or  district  of  country  under 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  . .  .  shall  suffer  death;"  and  upon  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  l,  1888,  establishing 
a  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Indian 
Territory  and  for  other  purposes,  and  attach- 
ing a  part  of  that  Territory,  for  limited  Ju- 
dicial p\ui>08e8.  to  the  Eastern  District  of 
Texas.  25  Stat.  783,  c.  333. 

The  principal  assignment  of  error  is  based 
upon  these  general  propositions :  That  at  the 
date  of  the  alleged  homicide  the  Public  Land 
Strip  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  state  or  federal  district,  and  that 
no  cotirt  of  the  United  States  had  Jurlsdic- 
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tlon  to  try  the  alleged  offence,  or  if  any  ooint 
bad  jurisdiction  it  was  not  the  court  below, 
but  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas,  or  that  of  the 
District  of  Kansas  In  which  the  defendants 
were  found  and  arrested;  and  that  if  the 
above  act  of  March  1.  1889 — under  which 
alone  this  prosecution  was  conducted — 
placed  the  Public  Land  Strip  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  It  did  not, 
and  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  could  not,  give  the  Circuit 
Court  for  that  district  Jurisdiction  of  offences 
committed  prior  to  ita  enactment. 

Did  Congress  Intend  to  attach  the  Public 
Land  Strip  to  the  lEastern  District  of  Texas 
for  any  purpose?  That  necessarily  is  the 
question  to  be  first  considered.  And  It  must 
be  determined  without  reference  to  the  act 
of  May  2,  1890,  providing  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment for  Oklahoma:  for  that  act,  while 
including  this  strip  within  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma,  declares  that  all  "crimes  com- 
mitted In  said  Territory"  prior  to  Its  pas- 
sage "shall  be  tried  and  prosecuted,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  until  finally  disposed  of,  in  the 
courts  now  [then]  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,"  as  tf  that  act  had  not  been  passed. 
26  Stat.  81,  86,  c.  182.  SS  1.  9.  We  shall  be 
aided  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  by  recalling  the  history  of  the 
Public  Land  Strip,  and  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress, preceding  that  of  1889.  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  some  bearing  upon  this  case. 

The  Public  Land  Strip  was  once  a  part  of 
the  possessions  of  Mexico.  This  appears  from 
the  treaty  of  January  12.  1828,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  confirming  the  previous 
treaty  of  February  22.  1819,  with  the  Mon- 
archy of  Spain.  8  Stat.  372,  374.  When  Texas 
achieved  Its  independence  this  strip  was 
within  Its  limits.  Indeed,  the  Republic  of 
Texas  originally  embraced  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  State  of  Texas,  as  well  as  parts 
of  what  now  constitutes  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Colorado  and  Kansas.  On  the  day  of  its  ad- 
mission Into  the  Union,  by  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  December  29,  1846,  the  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  was  established,  embracing  the 
entire  State.  9  Stat.  1.  108. 

Congress,  by  an  act  of  September  9,  1860. 
9  Stat.  446,  c.  49,  made  certain  propositions 
to  Texas,  one  of  which  was  that  Its  boundar>' 
on  the  north  should  commence  at  the  point 
where  the  meridian  of  one  hundred  degrees 
west  from  Greenwich  is  Intersected  by  the 
parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  run  from  that  pwlnt  due 
west  to  the  meridian  of  one  hundred  and 
three  degrees;  thence  due  south  to  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  on 
the  latter  parallel  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte; 
and  thence  with  the  channel  of  that  river  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted by  Texas.  Oldham  and  White's  Digest 
Laws  of  Texas,  p.  56.  By  the  same  act,  S  2.  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  was  estab- 
lished on  the  one  htmdred  and  third  merid- 
ian. The  remaining  territory  of  Texas,  as  it 
was  when  admitted  Into  the  Union,  passed  by 
that  act  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  Territory  of  Kansas  was  organised 
by  the  act  of  May  30,  1864,  c.  69,  |  19,  10 
Stat.  277,  283,  Its  southern  line  being  fixed 
on  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The 
Territory  of  Colorado  was  organised  by  an  act 
approved  February  28,  1861,  12  Stat,  172,  c. 
69,  Ita  eastern  boundary  being  on  the  102d 
meridian,  and  Ita  southern  boundary  being 
on  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Id.  J 1. 
The  result  of  all  these  enactments  was  that 
the  body  of  public  lands,  known  as  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Strip,  was  left  outside  of  Texas  as 
as  well  as  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico, 
Kansas  and  Colorado. 

By  the  act  of  February  21,  1867,  the  Stata 
of  Texas  was  divided  Into  two  Judicial  dis- 
tricts, the  Western  and  the  Eastern.  11  Stat. 
164,  c.  67.  The  Northern  District  was  estab- 
llahad  by  an  act  passed  February  24,  1879, 


with  courte  at  Waco,  Dallas  County,  and 
Graham,  Toung  County,  embracing  one 
hundred  and  tan  counties  by  name,  includ- 
ing Sherman,  Hansford,  Ochiltree  and  Lips- 
comb in  the  panhandle,  immediately  south 
of  the  Public  Land  Strip,  and  Hemphill. 
Wheeler,  Collingsworth  and  Childress  imme- 
diately west  of  the  100th  meridian,  and 
Hardeman,  Willjarger,  Wichita,  Clay,  Mon- 
tague, Cooke,  Grayson,  Fannin  and  Lamar 
Immedlataly  south  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
in  the  central  and  eastern  pcuts  of  Texas, 
but  excluding  the  counties  of  Red  River  and 
Bowie  m  the  latter  State  near  the  Arkansas 
line.  The  same  act  enlarges  the  Eastarn  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  designates  all  the  coun- 
ties that  should  thereafter  compose  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Dlstrlcte,  respectively. 
Under  this  act  the  Eastern  District  em- 
braced, among  others,  the  counties  next  to 
Louisiana  and  Arlcansas,  Including  Red 
River  and  Bowie.  20  Stat.  318,  c.  97. 

An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  January 
6,  1883,  for  the  holding  at  Wichita  of  a  term 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Kansas  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 22  Stat.  400.  c.  13.  By  that  act  (f  2) 
"all  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory 
lying  north  of  the  Canadian  River  and  east 
of  Texas  and  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
not  set  apart  and  occupied  by  the  Cherokee, 
Creek  and  Seminole  Indian  tribes,"  was  an- 
nexed to  the  District  of  Kansas;  and  the 
United  States  District  Courts  at  Wichita  and 
Port  Scott  In  that  district  were  given  "ex- 
clusive original  jurisdiction  of  all  offences 
committed  within  the  llmita  of  the  territory 
hereby  annexed  to  said  District  of  Kansas 
against  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
now  or  that  may  hereafter  be  operative 
therein."  It  was  further  provided:  "|  3.  That 
all  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  not 
annexed  to  the  District  of  Kansas  by  this 
act,  and  not  set  apart  and  occupied  by  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chicasaw  and 
Seminole  Indian  tribes,  shall,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  be  annexed  to  and 
constitute  a  part  of  the  United  States  Ju- 
dicial district  known  as  the  Northern  DU- 
trlct of  Texas;  and  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Oraham.  in  said  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  shall  have  exclusive  original 
Jurisdiction  of  all  offences  committed  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  hereby  annexed  to 
said  Northern  District  of  Texas  against  any 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  now  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  operative  therein.  {  4.  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  in  any  manner  any  action 
or  proceeding  now  pending  in  the  Circuit 
or  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Arkansas,  nor  the  execution  of  any  process 
relating  thereto:  nor  shall  anything  In  this 
act  be  construed  to  give  to  said  District 
Courts  of  Kansas  and  Texas,  respectively, 
any  greater  Jurisdiction  In  that  part  of  said 
Indian  Territory  so  as  aforesaid  annexed, 
respectively,  to  said  District  of  Kansas  and 
said  Northern  District  of  Texas,  than  might 
heretofore  have  been  lawfully  exercised 
therein  by  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas; 
nor  shall  anything  in  this  act  contained  be 
construed  to  violate  or  impair.  In  any  respect, 
any  treaty  provision  whatever."  It  Is  In- 
sisted, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  that 
this  act  attached  the  Public  Land  Strip  to 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas;  that  the 
words,  "Indian  Territory,"  were  used  to  In- 
clude that  strip:  and  that  such  a  construc- 
tion Is  sustained  both  by  executive  recog- 
nition and  by  the  legislation  of  Congress. 

Then  oomes  the  act  of  March  1,  1889, 
c.  338,  above  referred  to,  26  Stat.  788,  which. 
It  is  oontended,  transferred  the  PubUe  Land 
Strip  from  the  Northern  District  to  the 
Eastern  District  of  Texas.  By  Ita  first  section 
a  United  States  Court,  to  be  held  at  Musco- 
gee, Is  establlBbed,  "whose  jurisdiction  shall 
extend  over  the  Indian  Territory,  bounded 
as  foUows,  to  wit:  North  by  the  State  of 
Kansas,  east  by  the  States  of  Missouri  and 


Arkansas,  south  by  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
west  by  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico."  It  Is  given  (16)  "exclusive 
original  Jurisdiction  over  all  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  committed 
within  the  Indian  Territory  as  In  this  act 
defined,  not  punishable  by  death  or  by  Im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor."  That  court  was 
also  given  (|6)  "jurisdiction  In  all  civil 
cases  between  cltiaens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  realdenta  of  the  Indian  Territory,  or 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  or  Territory  therein,  and  any  citi- 
zen of  or  person  or  p>er8ons  residing  or  found 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  when  the  value 
of  the  thing  in  oontrovetsy,  or  demagee  or 
money  claimed  shall  amount  to  one  hundred 
dollars  or  more:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  so  oonatrued  aa  to 
give  the  cotut  jurisdiction  over  oontroyersles 
between  persons  of  Indian  blood  only." 

The  seventeenth,  elghteanth  and  twenty^ 
eighth  sections  of  that  act  are  as  foUowa: 

"Sbc.  17.  That  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and 
the  portion  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  within 
the  foUovrlng  boundaries,  to  wit;  Beginning 
on  Red  River  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation;  thence  north  with  the 
botmdary  line  between  the  said  Choctaw  Na- 
tion and  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  a  point 
where  Big  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Black 
Fork  of  the  Kimlshl  River,  crosses  the  said 
Black  Fork  to  the  junction  of  the  said  Black 
Fork  with  Buffalo  Creek;  thence  northwest- 
erly with  said  Buffalo  Creek  to  a  point  where 
the  same  Is  crossed  by  the  old  military  road 
from  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  to  Boggy  Depot, 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation;  thence  southwesterly 
with  the  said  road  to  where  the  same  crosses 
PerryviUe  Oeek;  thence  northwesterly  up 
said  creek  to  where  the  same  is  crossed  by 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway 
track;  thence  northerly  up  the  centre  of  the 
naain  track  of  the  said  road  to  the  South 
Canadian  River;  thence  up  the  centre  of  the 
main  channel  of  the  said  river  to  the  western 
boundary  line  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  the 
same  being  the  northwest  comer  of  the  said 
nation;  thence  south  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  said  nation  and  the  reservation 
of  the  Wichita  Indians;  thence  continuing 
south  with  the  boundu-y  line  between  the 
said  Chickasaw  Nation  and  the  reservations 
of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  Indians 
to  Red  River;  thence  down  said  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning;  and  all  that  portion  of 
the  Indian  Territory  not  annexed  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  by  the  act  approved  January 
sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
and  not  set  apart  and  occupied  by  the  five 
civilized  tribes,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
{passage  of  this  act,  be  annexed  to  and  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  Eastern  Judicial  District 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  for  judicial  purposes. 
"Skc.  18.  That  the  counties  of  Lamar.  Fan- 
nin, Red  River  and  Delta  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory attached  to  the  said  Eastern  Judicial 
District  of  the  State  of  Texas  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall  constitute  a  division 
of  the  Eastern  Judicial  District  of  Texas; 
and  terms  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Courta 
of  the  United  States  for  the  said  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Texas  shall  be  held  twice 
in  each  year  at  the  city  of  Paris,  on  the  third 
Mondays  in  April  and  the  second  Mondays 
in  October;  and  the  United  States  courts 
herein  provided  to  be  held  at  Paris  shall  have 
excltislve,  original  jurisdiction  of  all  offences 
committed  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  within  the  llmita  of  that  portion  of 
the  Indian  Territory  attached  to  the  Baatem 
Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Texas  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  of  which  jurisdiction 
is  not  given  by  this  act  to  the  court  herein 
established  in  the  Indian  Territory;  and  all 
civil  process.  Issued  against  persons  resident 
in  the  said  counties  of  Lamar,  Fannin,  Bed 
River  and  Delta,  cognieable  before  the  United 
States  courta,  shali  be  made  rettimable  to 
the  courta,  respectively,  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  Texas.  And  aU  prosecutions  for 
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offences  committad  In  eltber  of  sAld  iMt- 
menuo&ed  caantteB  shall  be  tried  in  th«  di- 
vision of  B«ld  eactem  district  of  which  iald 
counties  form  b  part:  Provided,  That  no 
process  Issued  or  prosecution  commence^  or 
suit  instituted  before  the  puMge  of  this  act 
shall  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  provliloD 
thereof." 

"SBC.  28.  That  lOl  laws  and  parts  of  laws 
Inconsistent  with  the  prorlslons  of  this  act 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed." 

Other  sectiom  preeortbe  the  modes  of  pro- 
cedure In  the  court  established  by  that  act 
azut  the  pimishmenc  for  numerous  offences. 
rrom  this  history  of  the  PubUc  Land  Btrlp 
it  appears:   l.  That  by  the  act  of  1883  aU 
of  the  "Indian  Tcmtory"  north  of  the  Ca- 
nadian BlT«r   and   east   of   Texas  and  the 
100th  msrldlaa,  not  set  apart  and  ooeuOled 
by  the  Cherokee,  Creak  and  Seminole  Zndan 
trlbea,  was  attached  to  tha  Dlatrlot  o<  K»n- 
■aa,  wblle  the  portion  not  ao  annaied  and  not 
set  apart  and  occupied  by  the  Cbar^ee, 
Creek,  Obootaw,  Cldekaiaw  and  Semlnola  In- 
dian tribes,  was  annsfwid  to  the  Northam  Ola- 
tnot  of  Texas,  aaTlng  actions  or  proeeadttica 
pending  In  tba  Circuit  or  Dlstnot  Court  Xor 
the  Western  District  of  Arkansas.  2.  That,  by 
the  act  of  188Q,  the  court  established  for 
the    Indian   THrxltcry   was    given   exclu4ve 
original  jxirUdlctlon  over  all  offences  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  State*  oommltled 
?nthln   the  Indian  Territory  as  defined  by 
that  act,  not  punishable  by  death  or  by  Un- 
prlsonment  at  hard  labor.  3.  That  exclusive 
odglnal  Jxirlsdictlon  was  i^ven  by  the  act 
at  1888  to  the  courts  of  the  United  Sta 
slttlag  at  Paris,  Texas,  of  aU  such  offi 
ooounltted  within  the  portion  of  the 
Territory  annaxed  to  the  aaatttn  District  of 
tliat  State,  of  nhiab.  jurlsdloUon  was  4ot 
glren  to  the  court  estahUshed  In  and  tea 
the  Indian  Territory. 

Much  of  the  discussion  by  oounsel  was  #1- 
rected  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  act  of  1383 
attached  the  PubUc  lAnd  Strip  to  the  Sonb- 
em  District  of  Texas.  In  view  of  the  rela- 
tions which  certain  TntiVi^n  tribes  once  h«ld 
to  that  strip,  under  treaties  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  treaties  wlU  be  referred  to 
In  another  connection — there  are  some  rea- 
sons for  holding,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tention of  the  government,  that  It  was  ao 
attached  to  th»t  district.  But  It  is  not  n^- 
esaary  to  decide  that  point;  for,  however  it 
might  be  determined,  the  question  would 
remain  whether  the  Public  Ijand  Strip  was 
not  within  that  portion  of  the  Indian  T«- 
nu»y,  defined  In  the  act  of  1888,  which  was 
ssslgnert.  by  that  act,  tor  certain  Judicial 
purposes,  to  the  £astem  District  of  Texas. 
If  It  vaa,  ttf  court  below  bad  Juilsdletian 
of  the  Qgence  charged  In  the  ladlotmeqt, 
unless  the  later  act  Is  oonstrued  as  hay- 
ing no  application  to  offences  oommlttad 
prior  to  Ita  passage.  The  act  of  1883  U  chief- 
ly iBiportant  In  tha  preeent  Inquiry  as  It  may 
serve  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  act  Of 
1888. 

It  Is  certain  that  after,  as  well  as  before, 
tbe  passage  of  the  act  of  1888,  various  puMlc 
oOoers  and  oommltteea  In  Oongrees  described 
the  "Indian  TBrrltory"  as  lying  east  of  t4e 
100th  meridian,  and  rapnaented  the  Public 
Land  Strip  aa  being  nnattaohed  to  any  Judi- 
cial districts  Tba  most  significant,  perhaip. 
of  aU  the  oAetal  documanta  at  thla  class  a(e 
the  latter  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 


>Baport  of  Oommlaaioner  of  Indian  At- 
1879,  p.  88;  liStter  of  Oommtsaloner  of 
Oessral  Land  OtBee  to  Durant,  September  IV, 
1878.  Bee.  Com.  0«d.  Ismd  Offlee,  yxA.  27.  p. 
804;  Report  of  Land  Oommlsalon,  p.  462;  Re- 
port Com.  Land  OOee.  1894;  House  Judicially 
Committee.  Rep.  Ifo.  8080,  July  a,  1804;  «. 
Report,  Doe.  No.  889.  Pebmary  11,  1886,  eio- 
bodylng  letter  of  Oom'r  Land  Office  of  Jan- 
uary 28,  1886:  House  Com.  on  Territoriei. 
1887.  Report  No.  1684;  id.  1888,  Rep.  No.  2861; 
id.  FBbruary  7, 1888.  Bap.  988. 


Umted  states  to  the  President  under  date  of 
November  16,  1887,  and  that  of  the  Secz«tary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,   under   date   of   May    1, 
1888.  The  former  describes  the  Public  Land 
Strip  as  "bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe  States 
of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  on  the  east  by  the 
Indian  Territory,  on  the  south  by  Texas,  and 
on  the  west  by  New  Mexico,"  and  saya  that 
It  was  not  then  "embraced  in  any  district 
estaUlshed  by  law  of  the  United  States."  The 
latter,  speaking  of  the  urgent  need  of  legisla- 
tion  to   enforee   the    revenue   laws   of   the 
United  States  In  the  Public  Land  Strip,  says 
that  "the  land  referred  to  is  not  embraced 
m  any  judicial  district,  and  not  being  within 
tbe  Jurisdiction  of  any  United  States  court 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  inopera- 
tive, or,  at  least,  cannot  be  enforced  therein." 
The  public  documents  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  undoubtedly  show  that.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen  in  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  "Indian  Territory"  did  not  extend 
further  west  than  the  one  hundredth  meri- 
dian, and  that,  even  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1883  it  remained  unattached  to  any 
Judicial    district.   So   that.   If   Congress   in- 
tended by  the  act  of  1883  to  annex  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Strip  to  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas,  It  was  Informed  by  these  documents 
that  that  act  was  not  so  construed  by  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  government.  But  I  was 
further  Informed  that  the  public  interests 
absolutely  demanded  that  that  portion  of 
the  public  domain  ahotild  no  longer  remain 
In  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left 
for  many  years,  namely,  without  being  clear- 
ly Included  in  some  Judicial  district,  whereby 
the   rights    of   the   general    government,   as 
well    as   of   individuals,   could    be   enforced 
against  criminals  and  wrongdoers  of  every 
class.  No  possible   reason  can  be  suggested 
why,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1889.  the  Public  Land  Strip  should  not  have 
been  brought  within  some  Judicial  district. 
Upon  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  act  of  1889 
giving  full  effect  to  all  of  Its  clauses,  ac- 
cording to  the  reasonable  meaning  of  the 
words  used,  yet  interpreting  it  In  the  light 
of  the  previous  history  of  the  Public  Land 
Strip,    and    of    the    information    communi- 
cated to  Congress  by  public  officers,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  Congress  intended  to  bring 
that  strip  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
establlatoed  for  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to 
attach  it,  for  limited  Judicial  purposes,  to  the 
Eastern  District  of  Texas;  thus  enabling  the 
general  government  to  protect  Its  own  Inter- 
ests, as  well  as  the  rights  of  Individuals.  That 
act  was  80  interpreted  by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer 
before  his  accesalon  to  this  Bench,  m  re 
Jeu;k3on,  40  Ped.  Rep.  372.  Observe,  that  the 
country  orer  which  the  court  established  by 
that  act  was  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  was  not 
described  as  being  east  of  the  100th  meridian 
and   south    of   Kansas,   nor   simply   as   the 
Indian  Territory,  but,  ex  industria,  as  the 
Indian    Territory    boiuided    "north    by    the 
State  of  Kansas,  [the  southern  line  of  that 
State  constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Public  Land  Strip,) 
east  by  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
south  by  the  State  of  Texas,  and  west  by 
the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico."  If  the  act  had  bounded  It  on  the 
north  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  the  descrip- 
tion, beyond  aU  question,  woiild  have  In- 
cluded the  PubUc  Land  Strip.  But  the  de- 
scription,   as    It    Is,    neoeasarlly    includes 
that  strip  because  the   "Indian  Territory," 
for     which     the     new     court,     to     sit     at 
MtMcogee,   was  established,   being  bounded 
on    the    north    by    Kansas,    and    west,    in 
part,  by  "the  Territory  of  New  Mexico"— 
the  eastern  boimdary  of  which  Is  on  the  103d 
meridian — must    include    within    its   limits 
the  Public  Land   Strip,   lying  between  New 
Mexico  and  the  100th  meridian.  This  fact  is 
of    greater    significance    tlian    the    careless 
omission  to  state,  in  the  act,  that  tbe  Indian 


Territory,  described  in  it,  was  bounded  on 
tbe  north  by  Colorado  as  well  as  by  Kutm^ 
The  court  at  Muscogee  was  given  exduUva 
original  JuiteUcUon  over  all  offencee  againat 
the  United  States,  not  punishable  by  deatb 
or    by   Imprisonment   at   hard    labor,   com- 
mitted, not  simply  within  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, but  within  the  Indian  Territory,  "as 
in  this  (that)  act  defined,"  while  the  court 
at  Paris  was  given  exclusive  original  Juris- 
diction  of  all   offences  against   the  laws  of 
the  United  States  within  the  limits  at  that 
portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  attached  to 
the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  "by  the  jao- 
vlslons  of  this  (that)  act,"  of  which  Jurisdic- 
tion was  not  given  to  the  court  at  Muscogee. 
If   Oongrees   did    not   Intend   to   bring  the 
Public   Land   Strip   within  the   Jurisdiction 
of  the  court  established  for  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory,   and,   for   certain    Judicial    purpose*, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  held 
at  Paris,  In  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas, 
why  did  It  declare  that  the  Indian  Territory, 
for  which  It  legislated  in  the  act  of  1888! 
was  bounded  on  the  west  "by  the  State  of 
Texas  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico?"  We 
cannot  hold  the  words,  "and  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,"  to  be  meaningless,  simply  be- 
cause the  northern  boiindary  of  that  strip 
waa  not  described  with  precision  and  full- 
nesa;    especially   as   every   consideration  of 
policy  demanded  that  that  part  of  the  public 
domain  should  no  longer  be  left  without 
oourts  for  tbe  protection  of  the  government 
and  the  people. 

It  la  contended  that  this  interpretation 
of  the  words  "Indian  Territory"  in  the  act 
of  1889  Is  wholly  unauthorized  by  anything 
in  the  history  of  the  Public  Land  Strip;  for.  It 
Is  said,   that  there   are  no   facts   whatever 
that   make  those  words  at  all  appropriate 
as  embracing  that  strip.  This  broad  state- 
mMit  is  scarcely  Justified  by  the  facts.  By  tbe 
treaty  of  July  27,  1863,  made  and  concluded 
at  Port  Atkinson,  In  the  Indian  Territory,  10 
Stat.   1013,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Camanche,  Klovra  and  Apache  tribes  or 
nations,  "Inhabiting  the  said  territory  south 
of  the  Arkansas  River,"  It  was  provided  that 
the  annuities  stipulated  to  be  given  by  tbe 
United    States   should    be   deUvered   yearly 
in  JiUy  to  thoee  tribes,  collecUvely,  at  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Creek,  a  large  part  of 
which  Is  within  the  PubUc  Land  Strip.  By 
another  treaty  with  thoee  tribes,  October  18, 
1868,    14   Stat.   717-721,   ttoe   United   States 
agreed  that  a  certain  district  of  country,  (x 
such  parts  as  the  President  should  from  time 
to  time  designate,  should  be  and  was  set 
apart  for  their  "absolute  and   undisturbed 
use  and  occupation,"  and  that  of  "such  other 
friendly  tribes"  as  had  theretofore  "resided 
within   said   limits,   or   as   they   may   from 
time  to  time  agree  to  admit  among  them, 
and  that  no  white  person,  except  offloers, 
agents  and   employees  of   the  government, 
shaU  go  upon  or  settle  within  ths  country 
embraced  within  said  limits,  unless  formaUy 
admitted  and  Incorporated  into  some  one  of 
the  tribes  lawfuUy  residing  there,  aco(»dlng 
to  its  laws  and  usages."  The  boundaries  of 
said    district    were:    "Commencing    at    tbe 
northeast  comer  of  New  Mexloo;  thence  south 
to  the  southeast  comer  of  the  same;  thence 
northeaat-wardly  to  a  point  on  main  Bed 
River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  north  fork 
of  said  river;  thence  down  said  river  to  the 
98th  degree  of  west  longitude;   thence  due 
north   on  -said   meridian    to   the   Clmarone 
River  :  thence  up  said  river  to  a  point  where 
the  same  crosses  the  southern  boiindary  of 
the  State  of  Kansas;  thence  along  said  south- 
em  boundary  o€  Kaxwas  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  said  State;  thence  west  to  the  place 
of  beginning."  These  boundaries.  It  is  true, 
included  apart  of  the  State  of  Texaa.  and 
the  treaty  was,  in  ttiat  respect,  ineffectual. 
Neverthelees,  the  oeaelon  Included  the  Public 
Land  Strip,  then  a  part  of  the  pubUc  domain 
of  the  United  States.  By  a  subsequent  treaty 
with  two  of  the  same  tribes,  concluded  Co- 
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tober  21,  1867,  15  Stat.  661,  584,  they  were 
rsetricted  in  territory  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Indian  Territory,  but  they  re- 
served the  right  "to  hunt  on  any  lands  south 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  so  long  as  the  buf- 
falo may  range  thereon  in  such  numbers  as 
to  Justify  the  chase."  These  treaties  are  re- 
ferred to  as  showing  that  as  late  as  1867 
tbe  PubUc  Land  Strip,  in  the  mode  of  Its 
use,  had  some  connection  with  Indians  west 
of  tbe  Mississippi,  and  especially  with  some 
of  those  now  occupying  permanent  reserva- 
Oons  in  the  Indian  Territory.  That  strip,  we 
sre  Informed,  has  not  been  occupied  by  In- 
dians since  1867,  but  it  was  not  opened  to 
■ettlement.  and  could  have  been  used  for 
any  of  the  purposes  that  the  government 
bad  In  view  for  Indians. 

There  are  other  circumstances  that  are  not 
without  significance  as  indicating  why  Con- 
gress in  the  act  of  1889  used  the  words  "In- 
dian Territory."  as  describing  not  only  lands 
east  of  the  100th  meridian,  south  of  Kansas, 
but  lands  north  of  Texas  and  between  that 
meridian  and  New  Mexloo.  Among  them  the 
(oUowlng  may  be  named :  1.  To  a  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  made 
In  1864,  was  annexed  a  map,  "oonstructed 
from  the  PubUc  Surveys  and  other  official 
sources  in  tbe  general  land  office,"  in  which 
the  PubUc  Land  Strip  Is  Included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Indian  Territory;   and  a 
slmUar  map,  "oonstructed  from  the  plats  and 
oSdal  sources  of  the  general  land  office,"  un- 
der the  direction  of  Commissioner  Wilson, 
was  Issued  In  1867.  2.  By  an  act  of  March  2. 
1887.  Congress  granted  a  right  of  way  through 
the  "Indian  Territory"  to  a   railroad  oom- 
psny,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
line  of  said  Territory  at  or  near  the  sotrth 
line  of  Kansas,  crossed  by  the  101st  meridian; 
tbence   In  a  southweerterly  direction   to  El 
Paso,  New  Mexico.  It  could  not  commence  at 
tbe  point  designated  and  reach  Bl  Paao  by  a 
southwesterly  line  without  passing  through 
tbs  Public  Land  Strip.  Unless  that  strip  was, 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act,  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  then  the  route 
to  El  Paso  would  not  pass  throtigh  the  In- 
dian  Territory   at  all.   3.   By   the   treaty   of 
May  6,  1826.  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  the 
United  States,  besides  setting  apart  for  the 
use  of  that  tribe  7,000,000  acres  within  the 
limits  of  the  Indian  Territory,  guaranteed 
to  that  nation  "a  perpetual  outlet  west,  and 
free  and  unmolested  use  of  all  the  country 
lying  west  of  the  western  boundary"  of  the 
limits  given."  and  as  far  west  as  the  sover- 
algnty  of  the  United  States  and  theii-  right 
«<  ioU  extend."  In  an  official  communication 
trom  the  oommissloner  of  the  land  offlee  to 
tbs  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of 
January  29,  1886.  embodied  In  a  report  made 
on  the  nth  of  February,  1886,  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,   upon   a   proposed   blU   extending   ttie 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  over  certain  "unor- 
linlaed  territory  south  of  Kansas,"  it  was 
Mid:  "It  appears  that  the  Cherokees  claimed 
the  PubUc  Land  Strip,  now  so  oalled,  as  the 
qntlet  above  mentioned,  and  the  official  mftpy 
down  to  1869,  or  later,  designated  said  strip 
u  part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  I  have  not 
ftwnd  in  the  records  of  this  office  any  ex- 
pfsseed  reason  why  this  strip  was  so  deslg- 
nsted  on  the  maps,  nor  why  that  designation 
was  changed  upon  the  maps  published  after 
1889."  The  commlasloner  reooaunanded  the 
Psssage  of  the  proposed  blU.  beoauae  it  would 
Uke  this  "unorganized  territory  out  of  its 
■aomalous  condition  to  a  certain  extent  and 
open  the  lands  to  entry." 

Tliese  circumstances  are  referred  to  not  as 
Moeluslve,  nor  as  in  themselves,  persuaatve, 
but  only  to  show  that  the  Public  Land  Strip 
•••  regarded,  at  different  times,  by  public 
••cars  to  be  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  as 
commonly  designated,  or  as  having  such  con- 
Metlon  with  the  lands  east  of  the  100th 
meridian,  where  various  tribes  of  Indians  had 
'•en  located  by  the  United  States,  as  made 
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It  natural  that  it  should  t>e  placed,  together 
with  the  lands  between  that  meridian  and 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  civUlzed  Indian  tribes,  under 
tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  established  by 
the  act  of  1889,  or  of  some  other  court  of  the 
United  States.  Congress,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, was  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
words  "Indian  Territory"  had  been  used  by 
some  to  exclude,  and  by  others  to  include, 
the  Public  Land  Strip,  and,  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension as  to  whether  that  strip  was  an- 
nexed to  some  Judicial  district,  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
leuer  of  May  1.  1888,  It  speaks.  In  the  act  of 
1889,  of  the  Indian  Territ<ay,  not  generally. 
but  u  therein  defined.  That  description,  we 
have  seen,  necessarily  included  the  PubUc 
Land  Strip,  because  it  was  the  only  part  of 
the  public  domain  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  that  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Kansas,  as  well  as  on  the  west  by  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  and  which  Immedutely 
adjoined  the  Indian  Territory  lying  east  of 
the  100th  meridian. 

Much  was  said  at  the  bar  about  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  supposition  that  Congress 
intended  to  subject  the  people  in  the  Pub- 
He  Land  Strip  to  the  JurlsdleUon  of  a  court 
sitting  at  so  great  a  distance  as  Paris,  Texas, 
rather  than  to  one  at  Graham,  in  the  North- 
ern District  of  Texas,  or  one  at  Wichita,  in 
Kansas.  Judging  by  the  map,  the  distance 
from  the  Public  Land  Strip  to  Paris  is  not 
much  greater  than  to  OrsJuun.  Indeed,  the 
faciUtles  for  readUng  Parts  may  be  quite  as 
good  as  those  for  reaclilng  Omham.  WhUe  tbe 
court  of  the  United  States  nearest  to  the 
Public  Land  strip,  other  than  the  one  at 
Muscogee,  seems  to  be  the  District  Court  of 
Kansas,  this  fact  cannot  control,  as  against 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  act. 
Nor  do  we  think  tiiat  the  Interpreutlon  of 
the  act  of  1889  can  or  ought  to  be  affected  by 
that  of  1890.  providing  a  temporary  gov- 
emmant  for  the  TMTltory  cf  Oklaboma,  and 
enlarging  the  Jurtadlction  of  tha  United  States 
court  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Oklahoma,  by 
that  act.  Is  made  to  include  "all  that  portion 
of  the  United  Statea  notr  knovm  as  the  In- 
dian  Territory,  except  .  .  .  and   except  the 
unoccupied  part  of  the  Cherokee  ouUet,  to- 
gether with  that  portion  of  the  United  SUtes 
known    as    the    PubUc    Land    Strip."    The 
boundary  of   the  country   "now   known   as 
the    Indian    Territory"    and    included    in 
said   Territory   of   Oklahoma   U   given,  and 
the  PubUc  Land  Strip  is,  separately,  bounded 
"east  by  the  100th  meridian,  south  by  l^xas, 
west  by  New  Mexico,  and  north  by  Colorado 
and  Kansas."  This  may  be  regarded  at  most 
as  simply  a  declaration  by  Congress  that  tbe 
country  then  "known  as  tht  Indian  Ttort- 
tory  •  did  not  Include  the  Public  Land  Strip, 
and,  therefore,  that  each  should  be  separately 
deserit>ed  by  its  boundaries.  But  that  does  not 
prove  that  Congreaa  did  not  intend,  in  1888 
to  ntclude  the  PubUc  Land  Strip  U  the  "In- 
dian Territory,"  as  O^ned  by  the  act  of  that 
year.  On  tbe  oontruy,   the  Oklahoma  act, 
when  it  bounds  that  Strip  on  tlM  "wect  by 
New  BCextco,"  tenda  to  show  that  auiiataa- 
tiaUy  SlmUar  words  used  in  dsacrtblng  tbe  In- 
dian Territory  mentioned  In  the  act  of  1888, 
had  reference  to  the  PubUc  Land  Strip. 

Looking  at  this  question  in  every  light  in 
which  it  may  be  conatdered.  we  repeat  the 
expreasion  of  our  opinion  that  tbe  Public 
Land  Strip  west  of  tbe  lOOth  meridian, 
boimded  on  the  south  by  Texas,  on  the 
west  by  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  north  by 
Colorado  and  Kansas,  was  annexed  by  the  act 
of  1889  to  the  Eastern  District  of  TMas  for 
such  Judicial  purpoaee  as  by  that  act  apper- 
tained to  tbe  ootirt  Iiald  at  Paris  in  that 
DUtrtct. 

Was  It  competent  for  tbe  court  below  to 
try  the  defendants  for  the  offence  of  murder 
committed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
of   1889?  We  do  not  doubt  that  Oongraa 
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intended  to  confer  upon  that  court  Juria- 
dlctlcm  to  try  such  cases.  By  the  express  words 
of  the  act,   the  courts  to  be  held  at  Paris, 
Tsxas,   were  given  exclusive  original   Juris- 
diction of  "aU  offences  committed  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States"  within  that  part 
of  the  Indian  Territory  attached  to  the  Baat> 
em  Judicial  District  of  Texas,  of  which  Juris- 
diction was  not  given,  by  the  same  act,  to 
the  court  established  for  that  Territory.  The 
only   exception   made  is   in   the  proviso  to 
the    eighteenth    section,    declaring,    among 
ottier  things,  that  no  prosecution  commenced 
before  tbe  pa  swage  of  the  act  should  be  in 
any  way  affected  by  its  provtsions.  This,  in 
connection   with   tbe   previous   part  of  the 
same  section,  defining  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  below,  neceasarUy  imports  that  where 
no    prosecutloa    bad    been    eommeiK^d,    it 
should   have  authority  to  try   all   offenses, 
punishable   by   death   or   imprisonment   at 
bard    labor,    committed,    no   matter    whan, 
within  the  new  territory  over  which  Its  Juris- 
diction was  extended.  No  otixer  lnteriK«tatlon 
can  be  reaeonably  given  to  the  act.  If  tbe  Pub- 
Uc Land  Strip  was  placed  by  the  act  of  1883 
in  tbe  Northern  District  of  Texas,  or  if  the 
defendants,    having    been    apprehended    in 
Kansas,  were  amenable,  prior  to  the  act  of 
1889,   to  the   District  Court  in   ttiat  State, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  court 
of  neither  of  these  districts  bad  attached 
by  the  commencement  of  a  prosecution,  be- 
fore that  strip  was  annexed  to  the  Eastern 
District  of  Texas.  In  so  Interpretrng  the  act 
of  Congreas  we  do  not  Infringe  the  setQed 
rule  that  courts  uniformly  refuse  to  give  to 
statutes    a    retrospective    c^jeratlon,    where 
rights  previously  vested  are  injuriously  af- 
fected, unless  compeUed  to  do  ao  by  language 
so  clear  and  positive  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature.  United  States  v.  HeXh,  3  Cranch, 
399.  413;   Ch*v)  Heong  v.   UnUed  SUtes,  113 
U.S.   836.   550.   The  saving  of  only  pending 
prosecutions  shows   that   Congreas  did  not 
except  any  offence  against  the  United  SUtes 
of  wluch  the  court  below  was  given   lurls- 
dlction. 

It  is  contended  that  the  act,  so  construed. 
Is  in  violation  of  section  two,  article  three, 
of  the  Constitution,  supplemented  by  the 
Sixth  Amendment.  The  former  provides  that 
"ths  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
Impeacliment,  shaU  be  by  Jury;   and  such 
trial  shaU  be  held  In  the  SUte  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 
trial  ShaU  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may   by  law  have  directed."  The 
latter  provides :  "In  aU  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  shaU  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the 
8UU  and  district  wherein  tbe  crisM  sbaU 
have  been  committed,  vhleb  district  ahaU 
have  been  previously  asoeruiaad  by  law."  In 
respect  to  that  clause  of  tb«  Sixth  Amend- 
noent  declaring  that  the  "district  ahaU  have 
been  prevloualy  ascertained  by  law,"  it  need 
only  be  said  that  if  tboaa  words  import  Im- 
munity from  proaacutlon  wtwre  the  district  is 
not  asoertained  by  Uw  before  the  oonunis- 
slon  of  tbe  offence,  or  that  the  sccused  can 
only  l>e  tried  in  the  district  in  which  the  of- 
fence was  committed,  (such  district  iiaring 
been  eetabilabed  before  tbe  offence  was  com- 
mitted, )  tbat  amendment  has  refarance  only 
to  offences  against  tba  United  SUtos  com- 
mitted within  a  State.  United  States  v  Daw- 
son, 16  How.  487.  487.  4«8;  Jones  ▼.  United 
States,  137  U.S.  902,  811,  212.  The  second  sec- 
tion of  article  three  had  provided,  in  respact 
to  crimes  committed  in  tbe  States,  tbat  the 
trial  by  Jury  should  be  bad  within  the  State 
where  the  crime  was  committed.  Ths  Sixth 
Amendment  added  the  further  guaranty.  In 
respect  to  tbe  place  of  trial,  that  tbe  district 
should  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law,  leaving  the  trial  of  offenoes  not  com- 
mitted within  any  SUte.  to  be  controlled  by 
the  second  section  of  article  three.  The  re- 
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qulrement  In  tbe  latter  section  is  tbat;  the 
trial  "shall  b«  at  sucH  place  or  places  a4  ttxa 
CoDgresB  may  by  law  have  directed."  "As 
crimes."  said  Mr.  Justice  Story,  commeiitiag 
upon  tbis  section,  "may  be  committed  oq  the 
high  seas  and  elsewhere,  out  of  the  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  of  a  State,  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  In  such  cases  Congress  should 
be  enabled  to  provide  the  place  of  trial."  2 
Story's  Const,  i  1781.  It  was  coasequantly 
provided  in  the  act  of  April  30.  1790,  1  Stat. 
114,  c.  9,  i  8,  that  "the  trla)  of  crimes  qom- 
mltted  on  the  high  seas,  or  In  any  placa  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State, 
shaU  be  In  the  district  where  the  offender  Is 
apprehended,  or  Into  which  he  may  flrat  be 
brought."  And  such  was  the  law  when  the 
crime  with  which  the  defendants  are  charged 
was  committed.  Rev.  Stat.  {{730.  6339.  But 
for  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1889,  and  U  the 
Public  Land  Strip  was  not  attached  by  the 
act  of  1863  to  the  Northern  District  of  T«zas, 
the  defendants  could  have  been  indicted  and 
tried  In  the  district  of  Kansas,  where  they 
were  apprehended.  Jonet  v.  United  States, 
above  cited.  So  that  the  contention  of  the 
defendants  is,  in  effect,  that  In  respect  to 
crimes  committed  outside  of  the  State#,  in 
some  place  within  the  eiclualve  Jurladlcition 
of  the  United  States.  Congress  Is  forbidden 
by  the  second  section  of  article  three  of  the 
Constitution  from  providing  a  place  of  trial 
different  from  the  one  in  which  the  aocwsed 
might  have  been  tried  at  th»  time  tbe  offfnoe 
was  committed. 

We  do  not  so  interpret  that  section,  rrbe 
words,  "the  trial  shall  be  at  such  placft  or 
places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  havq  di- 
rected." Impose  no  restriction  as  to  the  place 
of  trial,  except  that  the  trial  cannot  occur 
imtll  Congress  designates  the  place,  and  fnay 
occur  at  any  place  which  shall  have  |een 
designated  by  Congress  previous  to  the  trial. 
This  was  evidently  the  construction  pl^ed 
upon  this  section  in  United  States  v.  Davliton. 
above  cited,  where  the  court,  speaking  byjMr. 
Justice  Nelson,  said:  "A  crime,  therefore, 
committed  against  the  laws  of  the  Unjlted 
States,  out  of  the  limits  of  a  State.  Is! not 
local,  but  may  be  tried  at  such  place  as  (jon- 
gress  shall  designate  by  law.  This  furnishes 
an  answer  to  the  argument  against  the  j^trls- 
diction  of  the  court,  as  it  respects  ve|iue, 
trial  in  the  county,  and  Jury  from  the  ^irl- 
nage,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
particular  or  fixed  districts  before  tbe ;  of- 
fence," p.  488.  So,  in  United  Statu  v.  Ja4ka- 
iow.  I  Black.  484.  486:  "Crimes  committed 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  oot  of 
the  limits  of  a  State,  are  not  local,  but  |nay 
be  tried  at  such  place  as  Congress  shall  doelg- 
nat*  by  law;  but  are  local  if  committed 
within  the  State.  They  must  then  be  trleO  in 
the  district  ia  which  the  offence  was  ct>m- 
mitted.  '  If  Congress — as  it  did  in  the  aot  of 
1790,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  oontem- 
poraneoua  oonsbructton  of  the  Constnution — 
may  provide  for  the  trial  of  oSenoes  oom- 
ooltted  outside  of  tbe  States,  in  whatever 
district  the  accused  Is  apprehended,  or  |nto 
which  he  may  first  be  brought,  it  la  difficult 
to  perceive  why,  such  crimes  not  b«lng 
local,  it  may  not  provide  a  place  of  trial 
wher«  none  was  provided  when  the  office 
was  committed,  or  change  the  place  of  (rial 
after  the  oommlssioxi  of  the  offence. 

It  is  said  that  the  cooatruction  we  place 
upon  the  second  section  of  article  tkree 
makes  It  obnoxious  to  the  ex  post  facto  cLaluse 
be  the  Constltmion.  In  support  of  this  p(«i- 
tlon  reference  is  made  to  Kring  v.  Miaaauri. 
107  UjB.  231,  where  It  was  declared  that  (my 
statute  paaeed  after  the  oommlselon  of'  an 
Offence  which,  "In  rriatlon  to  that  offehce 
or  Its  consequences,  alters  tbe  situation  ^f  a 
party  to  his  disad vantage,"  Is  an  ex  post  f^o 
Uw.  This  principle  has  no  application  to  Jthe 
present  ease.  The  act  of  1889  does  not  touch 
the  offence  nor  change  the  punishment  th«re- 
for.  It  only  lzu:Iudee  the  place  of  the  comiiLl^- 
adon  of  tbe  alleged  offence  within  a  particu- 


lar Judicial  district,  and  subjects  the  accused 
to  trial  In  that  district  rather  thao  In  the 
court  of  some  other  Judicial  district  estab- 
lished by  the  government  against  whose  laws 
the  offence  was  committed.  This  does  not 
alter  the  situation  of  the  defendants  In  re- 
spect to  their  offence  or  its  oonsequencee. 
"An  ex  post  facto  law."  this  court  said  in 
Gut  v.  The  State.  9  Wall.  36.  38.  does  not 
involve,  in  any  of  lt£  definitions,  a  change 
of  the  place  of  trial  of  an  alleged  offence  after 
ita  commission." 

Another  contention  of  the  defendants  is 
that  the  Indictment  is  fatally  defective,  in 
that  it  fails  to  sufficiently  show  when  Croes — 
the  person  alleged  to  have  been  murdered — 
died,  or  that  he  died  within  a  year  and  a  day 
from  tbe  infliction  upon  him  of  the  alleged 
mortal  wounds,  or  from  the  eBect  of  such 
woimds,  or  within  the  territory  in  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  In  which  they  were  tried. 
As  the  Attorney  General  and  the  S<Hlcltor 
Oeneral  submit  this  question  without  argu- 
ment, and  without  any  suggestion  in  support 
of  the  indictment,  and  as  the  Judgment  must, 
for  reasons  to  be  presently  stated,  be  reversed, 
leaving  the  government  at  liberty  to  find  a 
new  Indictment,  If  Its  officers  shall  be  so 
advised,  we  will  not  extend  this  opinion  by 
an  examination  of  the  authorities  cited  by 
the  defendants  to  show  the  present  indict- 
ment to  be  defective. 

At  the  trial  below,  one  of  the  defendants' 
counsel,  who  had  been  attorney  general  of 
Kansas,  and  who,  in  that  capacity,  made  to 
the  governor  of  that  State  a  report  touching 
the  death  of  Ooes  Immediately  after  It 
occurred,  was  called,  in  rebuttal,  as  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution.  That  report  contained 
various  statements  purporting  to  have  been 
made  by  the  defendants,  and  which  con- 
nected them  with  the  killing  of  Cross.  Al- 
though the  witness  stated  that  the  report 
was  based  upon  hearsay  evidence  merely,  was 
thrown  together  hastily  by  a  stenographer, 
and  wae  incorrect,  and  that  the  defendants 
bad  not  made  the  statements  therein  attrib- 
uted to  tbem,  certain  parti  of  it  were 
admitted  In  evidence  to  the  jury,  against  the 
objection  of  the  defendants.  The  record  shows 
that  this  report  was  read  in  evidence  to  show 
that  the  wititess  had  made  different  state- 
ments at  another  time  and  place.  And  the 
court.  In  its  charge  said  to  the  Jury:  "The 
Instructions  given  above  are  limited,  so  far 
as  the  evidence  Is  concerned,  by  the  follow- 
ing inatructions:  The  portions  of  Attorney 
Oeneral  Bradford's  report  were  admitted  In 
evidence  to  be  considered  by  you  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained were  made  by  the  parties  to  said  Brad- 
ford, said  Bradford  now  being  attorney  for 
the  defendants,  and  denying  tbe  truth  of  the 
statements  therein  contained:  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  statements  were  ever 
made  to  said  Bradford,  is  a  question  of  fact 
to  be  considered  by  you  from  all  the  evidence 
upon  that  subject;  and  if  you  believe  the 
statements  were  not  so  made  to  said  Brad- 
ford, you  are  to  disregard  the  same.  But  if 
you  believe  from  the  evidence  that  they  were 
BO  made  to  said  Bradford,  then  you  are  in- 
structed to  consider  them  ae  evidence,  but 
only  as  to  such  parties  by  whom  they  were 
made." 

The  jury  were  thus  informed  that  this  re- 
port, although  merely  hearsay,  was  substan- 
tive evidence  upon  tbe  issue  as  to  whether 
the  defendants  ware  present  at,  and  partic- 
ipated In,  the  killing.  Tbe  representatives  ot 
the  government,  in  this  court,  frankly  con- 
code,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  that  this 
action  of  tbe  court  below  was  so  erroneous 
as  to  entitle  the  defendants  to  a  reversal 
Nimierous  other  errors  are  said  to  have  been 
committed  at  the  trial  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
defendants,  but  as  such  alleged  errors  may 
not  be  committed  at  the  next  trial.  It  Is  not 
necessary  now  to  consider  them. 

For  the  error  above  mentioned  the  judg- 
ment is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded 
loUh  directiims  to  grant  a  new  trial. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Cranstoit)  • 
S.  1746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  student  loan  and  scholarship  pro- 
visions of  titles  VII  and  VHI  of  such  act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  insure  con- 
tinued support  of  Federal  loans  and 
scholarships  for  first-year  students  In 
the  health  professions  fields. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  stave  off  what 
medical  and  nursing  schools  say  is  a 
potential  crisis — disruption  of  admissions 
for  students  who  need  financial  aid.  The 
schools  cannot  now  assure  newly  enroll- 
ing students  of  financial  aid  for  the  fall 
term,  because  of  the  uncertainty  that 
Federal  student  aid  will  not  be  approved 
by  Congress  m  time  to  plan  for  next 
faU's  enrollment.  The  present  law  ex- 
pires June  30,  1971. 

In  light  of  the  critical  need  for  more 
health  manpower  in  the  Nation,  we  be- 
lieve this  Is  an  important  mea.sure. 

The  leadtime  required  by  schools  in 
planning  their  student  assistance  pro- 
grams means  that  the  rosters  for  fresh- 
men students  are  being  completed  right 
now. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  estimates  that  the  number  of 
first-year  students  in  the  1971-72  aca- 
demic year  will  be  about  11,800,  of  which 
some  9,130  freshmen  students  need  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Without  prompt  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  many  students  will  not 
be  able  to  enter  classes  this  fall,  since 
the  schools  rely  heavily  on  Federal 
student  aid  programs.  Such  aid  Is  the 
source  of  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  scholarship  funds  available  to  medi- 
cal students,  and  52  percent  of  the  loan 
assistance. 

Students  of  medicine,  nursing,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  podiatry, 
optometry,  and  veterinary  medicine  are 
affected. 

The  situation  is  particularly  critical 
for  low-income  and  minority  students. 
President  Nixon,  in  his  health  message 
to  Congress,  anphaslzed  the  need  to  In- 
crease Federal-support  programs,  so  that 
more  low-Income  and  minority  groups 
could  enter  the  health  profession. 

We  recognize  that  this  bill  is  a  stop- 
gap measure,  and  will  be  superseded  at 
such  time  when  the  Health  Professions 
Assistance  Act  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  are  renewed  by  Congress.  Authori- 
zations for  both  acts  expire  June  30, 
1971.  After  that  date,  there  is  no  author- 
ity to  appropriate  funds  for  loans  or 
scholarships  to  new  students  or  to  those 
not  previously  assisted  under  the  loan 
program. 

The  problem  can  be  eliminated  by  con- 
gressional action  on  the  health  man- 
power legislation  before  the  June  30  ex- 
piration date,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
broader  legislation  will  be  enacted  and 
presented  to  the  President  before  that 
deadline. 

Any  delay  in  action  on  the  broader, 
complex  legislation,  however,  could  result 
In  sharp  curtailment  of  financial  aid 
programs  that  would  disrupt  medical 
and  nursing  schools'  admissions  deci- 
sions. 
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Because  the  present  uncertainty  is 
jeopardizing  the  plans  of  students  and 
medical  schools,  I  am  introducing  this 
biU  to  extend  the  loan  and  scholarship 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  1  year,  at  the  same  fiscal  level 
authorized  for  1971.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $40  million  for  health  professions 
students  assistance  programs  in  fiscal 
1971;  loans  amounted  to  about  $25  mil- 
lion, and  scholarships  about  $15.5  mil- 
lion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.   1746 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  to  extend  for  one  year  the  student 

loan  and  scholarship  provisions  of  titles 

vn  and  vni  of  such  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 

StVOVHT    I,OA14    PROORAJiC    CNDKS    TITLK    VII    OF 
THX    PUBLIC     HEALTH     SKBVICS    ACT 

SBcnoN  1.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of 
section  742(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  VS.C.  294b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  next  fiscal  year"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  next  two  fiscal 
years". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section 
IB  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  "1972"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1973",  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1972". 

(b)  Section  743  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2»4c)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "1974" 
••ch  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1975". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  744 
(»)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "next  three  fiscal 
years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "next 
lour  fiscal  years". 

SCBOLARSRIP  PROGRAM   tTNDER  TITLE  Vll  OF  THE 
PTTBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  780b  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  next  two  fiscal  years"  in  the 
flrst  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'the  next  three  fiscal  years",  (2)  by  striking 
out  "1972"  in  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1973",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  "1971"  in  such  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1972", 

(b)(1)  Section  780(c)  (1)  (9)  (D)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  next  two 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  next  three  fiscal  years". 

(2)  Section  780(c)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  strklng  out  "1971"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1972",  and  (B)  by 
««king  out  "1972"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1978". 


Inserting  In  ilea  thereof  "next  four  fiscal 
years". 

SCHOLARSHIP     PROGRAM     UNDER    TITLE     VDI     OF 
THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  SecUon  860(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "tbe  next  fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  next  two  fiscal  years", 
(2)  by  striking  out  "1972"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973", 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "1971"  in  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "1972". 

(b)(1)  Section  860(c)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  next  fiscal 
year  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  next 
two  fiscal  years". 

(2)  Section  860(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "1971"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ""1972",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  •'1972"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1973". 

TRAINKESRIFS    FOR    ADVANCED    TRAININC    OF 
PROFESSIONAL  NURSES 

Sec.  5.  Section  821(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Juns  30,  1971"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971  and  the  next  fiscal 
year". 


STtTDENT   LOAN    PROGRAM    UNDER    TITLE    Vm    OF 
THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

a«c.  3.  (a)  Section  824  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  UjS.C.  297c)  Is  amended  (1) 
bj  striking  out  '"for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■'•Ach  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  the  next  fiscal  year",  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  '1972"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1973",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "July  1, 1971" 
»nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

(b)  Section  826  of  such  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
»7e)  u  amended  by  striking  out  "1974" 
••ch  place  It  occurs  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
'''•wof  ""1975". 

_(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  827(a)  (1) 
«  such  Act  <42  UJ3.C.  2»7f )  is  amended  bj 
't'tklng  out   "next   three  fiscal  years"  and 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1747.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  Vni  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend, 
expand,  and  improve  the  various  pro- 
grams thereunder  relating  to  nurse  train- 
ing, and  for  other  pin-poses.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

NURSE  TRAINING  AMENDMENTS  OF   1971 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  the 
Nurse  Training  Amendments  of  19''1. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  contains 
major  provisions  to  encourage  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  nurses,  includ- 
ing grants  for  construction  of  facilities, 
loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  construction,  special  project 
grants,  a  3-ye«r  $1  billion  program  of 
capitation  grants,  financial  distress 
grants,  traineeships  for  advanced  train- 
ing of  professional  nurses,  student  loans 
and  scholarships,  and  a  special  provision 
to  support  needy  nursing  students. 

Of  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  health 
crisis  now  facing  the  Nation,  there  is 
perhaps  none  that  is  more  serious  than 
the  crisis  in  health  manpower.  We  know 
that  we  have  a  profound  shortage  of 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other 
health  professionals.  We  also  know  that, 
if  we  are  ever  to  bring  good  health  care 
to  the  American  people,  we  must  elimi- 
nate this  shortage  and  end  the  serious 
maldistribution  of  health  personnel  tliat 
now  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
In  recent  weeks,  I  have  already  Intro- 
duced legislation — S.  934 — to  extend  and 
amend  the  Health  Professions  Education 
Assistance  Act,  the  basic  Federal  health 
manpower  program.  Hearings  began  this 
morning  on  this  legislation  and  other 
proposals  before  our  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
expedite  these  measures  to  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  HPEA  legislation, 
however,  another  area  of  extremely  vital 
concern  is  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  nurses.  The  nurse  training  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  contain 
some  of  the  most  important  health  man- 


power provisions  in  Federal  legislation. 
They  represent  one  of  our  most  valuable 
bulwarks  in  meeting  the  health  man- 
power crisis,  and  they  deserve  special 
emphasis  by  Congress  in  the  current  de- 
bate on  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
health  manpower  legislation. 

The  existing  shortage  of  nurses  Is 
acute.  We  need  150,000  more  nurses  than 
we  have  today,  and  the  gap  will  grow 
even  wider  In  the  coming  years  unless  we 
act  now  to  meet  the  mushrooming  de- 
mand. In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  if  we 
go  on  as  we  are  now,  blindly  ignoring 
the  problem,  the  shortage  of  nurses  will 
exceed  200,000  by  1980.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  this  crucial  aspect 
of  the  health  manpower  problem. 

Already,  significant  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  to  deal  with  the 
issue.  Senator  Williams,  whose  long- 
standing dedication  and  commitment  to 
every  aspect  of  health  manpower  Is  well 
known,  has  introduced  the  Nurse  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971,  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association  and  other  professional 
groups. 

Similarly,  Senator  Javits  has  recently 
introduced  the  Nursing  Education  Act  of 
1971,  which  continues  his  own  deep  com- 
mitment to  alleviating  the  crisis  in  nurse 
manpower. 

The  goal  of  both  of  these  bills,  and  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  is  to  instu* 
that  America  gives  the  highest  priority 
to  the  development  of  nursing  personnel 
as  a  key  element  In  our  overall  strategy 
to  end  the  health  crisis.  Our  Health  Sub- 
committee intends  to  expedite  these 
measures  concurrenliy  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Health  Professions  Education 
Assistance  Act,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
major  nurse  manpower  and  training  leg- 
islation will  clear  Congress  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1747 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  Vm  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend,  expand,  and 
improve  tbe  various  programs  thereunder 
relating  to  nurse  training,  and  tor  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nurse  Training  Amendments  of  1971". 

TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    VIU 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

GRANTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION   OF   SCBOOLa 
OF    NTTRSINC 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  headUig  to  part  A  of 
title  Vin  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"'Part  A — Grants,  Loans,  and  Intxrest  Sub- 

STOT   PATMENTS  for  SCHOOLS  OF  NuRSING 

'"Subpart   I — Construction   Grants   to 

Schools  of  Nursing" 
(b)  SecUon  801  (a)  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1970", 
and  (B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  Hfi.OOCOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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ing  June   80,   1973,   and  •60,000,000  fof  tbe 
flaoal  ye*r  aiuUng  Jua«  30^  ia74"- 

(c)(1)    Section    80a(a)    of    such    A^t   Is 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Oeaeral" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 
and 

(B)  by  strUdag  out  "1070"  and  inavttng 
mueuthsreof  "1»78". 

(2)  SubMotlooa  (b)  and  (o)  of  aeotioti  800 
of  such  Act  are  each  amenrtort  by  otilklng 
out  "Surgeon  General"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  Uiaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  fSec- 
retary". 

(3)  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  part"  whoever 
It  appear*  therein  and  isMFUOg  In  Ueo  t|iere- 
of  "tbie  aubpart". 

(d>  Subeectlon  (a)  of  lecUon  808  of  such 
Act  U  •^mmrtAmA  by  Striking  out  "M^  per 
centum"  wherever  It  appe&ra  therein  aiu  In- 
serting in  lien  thereof  "75  per  centum". 

(e)  Secttoaa  803  and  804  of  such  Adt  are 
each  amienrtert — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "this  part"  wherever  It 
appears  therein  and  Insertaig  in  Ueu  thereof 
"thU  subpart";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Siirgeon  Oei^ral" 
wherever  It  9pean  therein  and  Insertllig  In 
lieu  thereof  "aeeretary".  \ 

cowjraPC'iiotf  loait  GUAaAMTXxs  aits  iirrtexsT 

BCTSmT   PATVXKTS 

8*c.  102.  Part  A  of  title  vm  of  such  Act 
la  further  amended  by  inaertlng  Immediately 
after  aeotlon  8M  the  foUowlng:  i 

"Subpart  n— OoDstnwtkm  Loan  Ouaraiiteee 
and  Interest  Subsidy  Payments 

"Sac.  808.  (a)(1)  In  ordar  to  aaalst  public 
and  nooproAt  private  schooiA  of  nural^g  to 
eacry  out  nee4ad  project*  for  the  modertUza- 
tloa  or  conetruotlon  of  faculties  for  such 
schools,  the  Secretary,  during  the  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1071,  and  ending  June  30, 
1074,  may,  in  accordance  with  the  provleiona 
of  this  subpart,  guarantee  to  non-lNHeral 
lenders  matr^'^g  loans  to  such  schools  forsueh 
projecu.  payment  of  prlnelpal  of  aiMl  mter- 
est  on  lo«as.  made  by  snsh  lenders,  wliloh  are 
approved  under  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Mo  loan  guarajitee  under  this  sulipart, 
with  respect  to  any  modernization  fbr  con- 
struction jwoject  may  apply  to  so  mueh  of 
the  principal  amount  thereof  as,  when  Added 
to  the  amoimt  of  any  gtant  under  subpart  I 
with  respect  to  such  project,  exceeds  00  per 
centum  of  tbe  oost  of  such  project. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  conaeht  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  devel- 
opment, shall  obtain  from  the  Oepartmqnt  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  tmch  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  the  admlnistiiitlon 
of  this  subpart  as  will  promote  effldencv  and 
economy  thereof.  ] 

"Sxc.  806.  (a)  For  each  project  for  ifhlch 
a  guaxaatae  <tf  a  loan  to  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  school  of  nursing  u  sought  vnder 
thU  subpart,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  by  such  sdhool. 
S\ich  appUcatlon  shall  (1)  set  forth  all  ^f  the 
data  and  information  and  contain  or  b«  sup- 
ported by  all  the  assurances  required  linder 
secUon  801  with  respect  to  appncatloi<B  for 
grants  under  subpart  I  of  thU  part,  and  (2) 
contain  such  other  Information  as  the  aeere- 
tary may  require  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  sucli  ap- 
plication otdy  tf — 

"(1)  he  makes  the  findings  which  site  re- 
qubred  by  datiaes  (1)  through  (6)  of  section 
803(b)  for  the  approval  of  projects  under 
subpart  X  of  this  part;  i 

"(3)  he  obtains  assurances  that  th«  ap- 
plicant will  keep  such  records,  and  Afford 
Such  access  thereto,  and  make  such  retorts, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  lnf(^7na- 
tlon.  as  the  Oecretaiy  may  reaaottably  reduire: 
and  ] 

"(8)  he  also  detennlnes  that  the  tirms, 
conditions,  maturity,  eecmlty  (if  any)^  and 


schedule  and  amounts  of  repayments  with 
respect  to  the  loan  for  which  a  guarantee  Is 
sought  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  Onanclal 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  are  other- 
wise reasonable  and  in  accord  with  regula- 
tions, Including  a  determination  that  the 
rate  of  Interest  does  not  exceed  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  pri- 
vate market  for  similar  loans  and  tbe  risks 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Amendment  of  an  approved  appUca- 
tlon shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  application. 

"  (d)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  to  a  school 
of  nursing  under  this  subpart,  the  United 
States  shaU  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
appUcant  the  amount  of  any  paywients  made 
pursuant  to  any  guarantee  of  such  loan  un- 
der this  subpart,  unless  the  Secretary  for 
good  cause  waives  its  right  of  reoovery,  and, 
upon  nT>lnf  any  suoh  paynMnt,  the  United 
States  shaU  be  subrogated  to  au  of  the  rights 
of  the  radpient  of  the  payments  with  respect 
to  which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(%)  Ouankntees  of  loans  to  schools  of 
nursing  under  this  sxibpart  shaU  be  subject 
to  such  further  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  wlU  be 
achieved,  and.  to  the  octent  p«ninltted  by 
subseotlon  (e) ,  any  of  sueh  terms  and  condl- 
tloiis  may  be  modified  by  the  Sacretary  to  the 
extant  datermlned  by  him  to  ba  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  protection  of  the  financial  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

"(a)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  a  school 
of  nursing  made  by  the  Secretary  ptirsuant 
to  this  subpart  shaU  be  incontestable  in 
the  hands  of  the  appUcant  on  whose  behalf 
such  guarantee  is  made,  and  as  to  any  person 
who  makes  or  contracts  to  males  a  loan  to 
such  applicant  In  rsllanoa  thereon,  except 
for  fr«;ud  or  mlsrepreaMitatlati  on  the  part 
of  sQoh  appUcant  at  mch  other  person. 
"ThTttMm  or  umaa&T  out  oitsxantibd  loams 

"a»C.  807.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subaeotkn  (b) ,  In  the  case  of  a  guarantee  of 
any  loan  to  a  school  of  nursing  under  this 
subpart  with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay,  to  the  h<dder  of  such  loan 
and  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  school,  amounts 
sufflclant  to  reduce  by  3  per  centum  per  an- 
num the  net  effective  Interest  rate  other- 
wise payable  on  such  loan.  Each  holder  of  a 
loan,  to  a  schocd  of  nursing,  which  is  guaran- 
teed under  this  subpart,  shall  have  a  con- 
tractual rlghit  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  Interest  payment*  required  by  the 
praeeding  santanoa. 

"  (b)  OcMQtraots  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  sbaU  not  carry  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  such  amount 
as  may  be  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

"UMXTATION    ON    AMOUNT    OW    LOANS 
aTrAXAMTBZD 

"Sac.  808.  The  cumulative  tot«l  of  the 
principal  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any 
time  with  respect  to  which  giutrantees  have 
been  Issued  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
sudi  Umltatlons  as  may  be  specified  In  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

"LOAN    OTTsaANm    ITTND 

"Sxc.  809.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  ssotlon  rafarred  to  as  the 
■fund')  wklflh  Shan  ba  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary without  flaoal  year  limitation,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  In  appropriation  Acts,  (1)  to  enable 
him  to  dlsoharga  his  lesponslblUtlas  under 
guarantees  Issuad  by  him  under  this  subpart, 
and  (U)  for  payment  of  interest  on  loans 
which  are  guaranteed  under  this  subpart. 
Ttiara  are  aotborlMd  to  be  ^>proprtatad  to 
the  fund  fvom  time  to  time  such  amounts  as 
may  ba  nneassary  to  provide  capital  required 


iot  the  fund.  To  tbe  extent  authorised  txam 
time  to  time  in  appr<^>rlatlon  Acts,  then 
shaU  be  deposited  in  the  fund  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  any  moneys,  prop- 
erty, or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  opera- 
tions under  this  subpart,  including  any 
moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 

"  (b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  fund 
axe  Insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
discharge  Ills  responslbiUtles  under  thli 
subpart — 

"(1)  to  make  payments  of  interest  ou 
loans  to  schools  of  nursing  which  he  bss 
guaranteed  under  this  sut^>art;  and 

"(U)  otherwise  to  comply  with  guaraiueee 
issued  by  him  under  this  subpart; 
he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  l>earlng  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Che  Treasury,  but  only  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  Appro- 
priation Acts.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
marketable  securities  during  tbe  month  pre- 
ceding tbe  month  of  the  issuance  of  such 
notes  or  other  obUgatlons.  The  Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations 
issued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  la 
authorized  to  use  as  a  pubUc  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  se- 
curities IssiMd  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  include 
any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obUgatlons. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  seU  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection. 
AU  redemptions,  piuchasas,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  ObUgatlons  shaU  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  Sums 
borrowed  under  this  subsection  abaU  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund  and  redemption  of  such 
notes  and  obUgatlons  shaU  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  such  fund". 

SPXdAL   PXOJKCT    GKANT8 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  805  of  sucb 
Act: 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  800  of  such  Act 
(as  added  by  section  102  of  this  Act)  the 
foUowlng: 

"Subpart  m — l^>eclal  Project  Grants;  In- 
stitutional Grants;  and  Financial  Dlstresi 
Grants 

"araczAL  nojacT  oxants 
"Sic.  810.  Grants  may  be  made  from  simis 
avallaUe  therefor  from  appropriations  under 
subsection  (e),  to  assist  schools  of  nursing 
or  other  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  In  meeting  the  cost  of  special 
projects  to  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new 
programs  or  modifications  of  existing  pro- 
grams of  nursing  education  or  to  effect 
Blg^nilhsant  Improvements  in  cunieulums  of 
any  such  schools  or  for  research  in  the 
various  fields  related  to  nursing  education, 
or  to  develop  training  for  new  levels  or  types 
o(  nunlng  personnel,  or  to  aesist  such  schools 
at  nnrslng  which  have  special  need  for  fin- 
ancial assistance  to  meet  accreditation  re- 
quirements, or  to  assist  any  such  schools  to 
meet  the  oasts  of  planning  experimental 
teaching  faoUttlee  or  expMlmental  design 
thereof,  or  to  Increase  educational  opportn- 
nltlaa  for  dlaadvantagad  students,  or  to  pro- 
vide continuing  education  for  nurses,  or  to 
provide  appropriate  retraining  opportunities 
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(cr  nurses  who  (after  periods  of  professional 
Inactivity)  desire  again  actively  to  engage  in 
ths  nursing  profession,  or  which  wlU  otbar- 
^riae  strengthen.  Improve  or  expand  programs 
to  train  nursing  personnel  or  help  to  in- 
crease the  supply  or  improve  the  distribution 
by  geographic  area  or  by  speclsJty  group  of 
tdsquately  trained  nursing  personnel  needed 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Naticm,  In- 
cluding the  need  to  increase  the  avallabUlty 
of  psrson&l  health  services  and  the  need  to 
promote  preventive  health  care.  In  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  any  such  school  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  and  the 
amount  erf  such  grant,  the  Secretary  shall 
cMislder  the  individual  needs  of  sueh  school, 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Nation's  health 
manpower  needs  and  the  relative  capabUlty 
of  alternative  programs  for  helping  to  fill 
tbese  needs. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
set  dates  (not  earlier  than  in  the  flsoal  year 
pnoedlng  the  year  for  which  a  grant  Is 
sought)  by  which  applications  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be 
filed 

"(c)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  if  the  application  therefor — 

"(1)  is  frMn  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
school  of  nursing,  or  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  institution; 
"(3)  in  the  case  such  application  is  for  a 
grant  to  a  school  of  nursing,  contains  or  is 
supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  will  expend  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  as  a  school  of 
nursing  during  the  fiscal  year  for  vrhlch 
such  grant  is  sought,  an  amoimt  of  fimds 
(other  than  funds  for  construction  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Seteretary)  from  non-Federal 
sources  which  are  at  least  as  great  as  tbe 
trerage  amount  of  funds  expended  by  such 
applicant  for  such  pixrpoee  (excluding  ex- 
penditures of  a  nonrecurring  nature)  in  the 
three  fiscal  years  immediately  precedhaf  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  sought; 
"(8)  ccmtaitu  such  addltlonai  Information 
M  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determination  required  of  him  under  this 
•ectlou  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  this 
lection;  and 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appUcant  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  special  project  grants  under  this 
section.  930,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1072,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1073,  and  830,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1074." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  grants  irom  appropriations  for  flsoal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1071 . 

CAPrrATioN  oeantb 
8k.  104(a)  Part  A  of  title  VlII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  sections  806,  807,  and 
BOB; 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  810  (as  added 
Dy  section  103  of  this  Act)  the  foUowlng: 

"INSI'ITUTIONAL   QBANTa 

"Sac.  811.  (a)  The  sAuns  appropriated  undw 
subsection  (  )  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  dis- 
tributed to  schools  with  approved  appUea- 
Uons  as  foUows:  Each  school  shaU  receive 
MOjPOO  plus  83,000  for  each  full-time  student 
OtreUed  m  such  school  in  the  school  year  be- 
fbming  in  such  flsoal  year. 

~(b)(l)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sectton 
yjatlons  at  the  Beeretiury  shaU  tnclude 
SRwlslons  relating  to  determlnatloQ  at  the 
(Bonber  of  students  enrolled  in  a  school,  or  In 
•  particular  school  year,  or  in  a  particular 
yWr-elaas  in  a  school,  or  the  number  of  grad- 


uates particular  year-class  in  a  school,  or  the 
number  of  graduates  from  a  school,  as  the 
caaa  may  be,  on  the  basis  of  esthnates,  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  niunber  of  students  who  were 
enrolled  In  a  school,  w  in  a  particular  school 
year,  or  in  a  particular  year-class  in  a  school, 
or  were  graduates  from  a  nchool  In  earUer 
years,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  on  such  basis 
as  be  deems  appropriate  for  making  sudi  de- 
termination, and  ShaU  include  methods  of 
making  such  determination  when  a  school  or 
a  year-class  was  not  in  existence  in  an  earlier 
year  at  a  school. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  and  part 
D,  the  term  full-time  students'  (whether 
such  term  is  used  by  itself  or  in  connection 
with  a  particular  year-class)  means  students 
pursrulng  a  full-time  course  of  study  In  an 
accredited  program  in  a  school  of  nursing. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  (not  earUer  vhan  in  tbe  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant  is 
sought)  by  which  appUcations  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  filed. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  except  after  consultation  with 
tbe  National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 
Training. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  if  the  appUoation  therefor — 

"(A)  is  from  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
school  of  nursing; 

"(B)  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  tbe 
applicant  wiu  expend  in  carrying  out  Its 
ftmctions  as  a  school  of  nursing,  during  tbe 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  sought, 
an  amount  of  funds  (other  than  funds  far 
construction  as  determined  by  the  Baore- 
tary)  from  non-Federal  sources  vi^iloh  are 
at  least  as  great  as  the  average  amount  of 
funds  expended  by  such  applicant  for  such 
purpose  (excluding  expenditures  of  a  non- 
rectirrlng  nature)  In  the  three  fiscal  years 
immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  grant  Is  sought; 

"(C)  contains  such  additional  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make 
the  determinations  required  of  him  under 
this  section  and  atioh  aasnranoea  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  and 

"(D)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  assure 
the  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting 
for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  un- 
der this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  grants  under  this  section,  $300,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30, 
1072,  $385,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1073.  and  $415,000,000  for  the  flseal 
year  ending  June  30.  1074." 

(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  grants  from  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  ending  after  June  80,  1971. 

FINANCIAL  Diaraxss  axANTa 
Sac.  106.  Part  A  of  title  vm  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  811  (as 
added  by  section  104  of  this  Act)  the  foUow- 
lng new  section : 

"riNANCIAL  DI8TKXS8  cntANTB 

"Sxc.  812.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  grmts  under  this  section  to  assist  any 
schools  of  nursing  which  are  In  serious  fi- 
nancial straits  to  meet  their  ooats  of  op- 
eration. 

"(b)  Any  such  grant  may  be  made  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
detennlnes  to  be  reasonable  and  noosasazr. 
including  reqiUrements  that  tbe  scbocd  agree 
(1)  to  disclose  any  financial  information  or 
data  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necea- 


sary  to  determine  the  sources  of  causes  at 
that  school'ii  financial  distress  and  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  coat  analysis  study 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  (2)  to 
Implement  such  operational  and  financial 
refomu  as  are  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  In 
the  course  of  the  comprehensive  cost  anal- 
ysis study  or  other  relevant  Information." 

TEAINKXSHIPS    FOB    AOVANCXO    TXAINING    OP 
PKOrssSIONAL    NUX8CS 

Sxc.  108.  (a)  Section  821(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1970,".  and  (3)  by  In- 
serting after  "1071,"  the  following:  "$30,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1072, 
$22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1073,  and  $34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1074  ". 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  aiMl  (c)  or  section 
821  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "Surgeon 
General '  wherever  they  appear  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "Secretary  ", 

NPKSnfC    BTtmSNT    LOANS 

Sxc.  107.  (a)  (1)  Effective  with  respect  to 
academic  years  (or  their  equivalent  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  sec- 
Uon 833  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act) 
beginning  after  the  date  of  eitactment  of  this 
Act,  subaaetton  (a)  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$3,600". 

(3)  Section  S33(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$8,000"  and  insertmg  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$10,000". 

(b)  neetlve  wtth  respect  to  any  year  of 
swTloe  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  which  canceUatlon  of 
all  or  part  of  a  loan  made  under  part  B  of 
title  vm  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
is  authorized  under  section  833(b)(8)  of 
such  Act,  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

'(3)  an  amount  up  to  100  per  centimi  of 
any  sueh  loan  (plus  Interest  thereon)  shaU 
be  canceled  for  full-time  employment  as  a 
professional  nurse  (including  teaching  in  any 
of  the  fields  or  nurse  training  and  service  as 
an  administrator,  supervisor,  or  consultant 
In  any  of  the  fields  of  nursing)  by  any  pubUc 
or  nonprofit  private  agency,  institution,  or 
organization,  at  the  rate  of  30  per  centiun 
of  the  amount  of  such  loan  (pltis  interest) 
unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such  service,  for 
each  complete  year  of  such  service,  except 
that  the  rate  shaU  t>e  33^  per  centum  for 
each  complete  year  of  service  for  any  person 
who  engages  In  tbe  practice  of  nnrslng  or 
any  spedallaed  aspect  thereof  In  an  area  in 
a  State  determined,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  prescribing  criteria 
for  such  determinations  by  such  agency  or 
organization  aa  ttie  Seeretvy  may  designate 
to  have  a  shortage  of  and  need  for  the  prac- 
tice m  which  he  engages  and  suoh  designated 
agency  or  organisation  eerUfles  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  sudh  time  or  times  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  that  such  practice  helps 
to  meet  the  shortage  of  and  need  for  such 
practice  tn  the  area  whaca  the  practice  occurs. 

(c)  Section  834  at  soch  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  stilklnr  out  "and"  bnmedutaly  after 
"1970".  (3)  by  atrUdng  out  "and"  immedi- 
ately after  "IVTl"  and  liwHiig  in  lieu 
thereof  "$36X100.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $SOX>00,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80.  1973.  and  mjOOOflOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  SO.  1974,  and  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1978,"  and  (8)  by  striking  otrt  "before  Jxily 
1,  1071"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before 
July  1,  1974". 

(d)  Section  838  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1974"  each  place  it  occurs  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "lOTT". 

(e)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  827(a)  (1) 
of  suoh  Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "next 
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thre«  tUcal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thi 
of  "next  MX  fiscal  years". 

mrssiNO  scRoiJixsBiP  okants 

Sac.  108.  (a)  Effective  with  respect!  to 
schol&rsblp  grantis  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  860  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1971.  subsection  (b)  of  such  sectloto  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  Sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
to  each  such  school  shall  be  equal  to  •3.000 
miiltlplled  by  one-tenth  of  the  number  of 
full -time  students  of  such  school.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  tach 
of  the  two  succeeding  flsca.  years,  the  grant 
under  subsection  (a»  shall  be  such  amount 
as  may  be  necessary  'o  enable  such  school  to 
continue  malting  payments  under  scholar- 
ship awards  to  students  who  initially  received 
such  awards  out  of  grants  made  to  the  school 
for  fiscal  years  ending  before  July  1,  1(174." 

(b)  Effective  with  reapect  to  scholaithlp 
grants  made  under  subsection  (a)  of  sedtlon 
869  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fis- 
cal years  beginning  after  June  30,  1971,  fub- 
secUon   (c)(1)   of  such  section  Is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  -1970.  and  the  nexis  fis- 
cal year"  In  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in, lieu 
thereof  "1972  and  the  next  two  fiscal  ye*rs". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1971"  In  clause  (B)  and 
InaerUng  In  lieu  thereof  "1974".  and  (C)  by 
striking  out  "1972;  and  each  of  the  thre^"  In 
such  clause  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1975.  and  each  of  the  two." 

rXOESAL  ASSUMPTION  OF  RKPATMKNT  OF  |  OB- 
LIGATIONS OF  NUBSING  STtJDENTS  IN  E]^EP- 
TIONAI.   NEED   WHO  ARE   UlfABI,!  TO   COMI^ETE 

TRBS  erruvtxs 

Sic.  109.  Part  B  of  title  VIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  829  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section ;  i 

"REPATMINT  BT  SECRET ABT  OF  LOANS  BT  NpXS- 
ING  STUDENTS  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  NEED  WdO 
AXZ  tTNABLE  TO  CdCPLXTX  THEIB  SiTUUlia) 

"Sec.  830.  (a)  Upon  application  by  ;  any 
person  who  received,  and  Is  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  repay,  any  loan  made  by  a  school  of 
nursing  from  locm  funds  established  pur- 
suant to  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  under- 
take to  repay  (without  liability  to  th^  ap- 
plicant) all  or  any  part  of  such  loan,  and 
any  Interest  or  portion  thereof  outstanding 
thereon,  upon  his  determination,  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  him  estaMlsh- 
Ing  criteria   therefor,   that  the  appUcvit — 

"  ( 1 )  failed  to  complete  the  nursing  stijidies 
with  reapect  to  which  such  loan  was  made: 

"(2)  is  In  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances; I 

"(8)  is  from  a  low-Income  or  disadvan- 
taged {amUy  as  those  terms  are  definep  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary;    and  i 

"(4)  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume,  such  nufslng 
studies  within  two  years  following  the; date 
upon  which  the  applicant  terminate^  the 
nursing  studies  with  respect  to  which  such 
loan  was  made. 

"(b)  There  arehereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year,  begliinlng 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  (1972. 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carr^  out 
the  provisions  of  this  secttoa." 

miscellaneous    PaOVTSIONS  ' 

Sec.  110. -SecUon  8.68  (a)  of  the  FJubllc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  Xfy  reM  as 
follows:  .        j       I 

"(a)  To  aadat  in  achleylng  the  puipofles 
of  this  part. the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
(without  regard  to  section  3700  oX  th«  Re- 
vised S»tute»  (41  U.S.C.  6))  to  enter  into 
cootracte  with  State  and  local  educatfonal 
agencies  and  oitber  public  or  nonprofit:  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions  for  the  pu|7>oEe 
of— 


"(1)  identifying  qualified  youths  (with 
emphasis  given  to  identifying  those  youths 
of  exceptional  financial  need)  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  complete  secondary  school  and 
undertake  post  secondary  educational  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  nursing,  or 

"(2)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  financial 
aid  for  nursing  students,  including  aid  fur- 
nished under  this  section." 
TITLE  n— AMENDMENT  TO  THE  HIOHKB 
EDITCATION    ACT    OP     1965 

LOANS    TO     NTTXSINO     STUDEirrS 

Sec.  201.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"DIRECT   LOANS    TO    CERTAIN    STUDENTS   IN 
NURSING    SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  438.  The  Commissioner  may  make  a 
direct  loan  to  any  student  In  any  public  or 
other  non-profit  collegiate  or  associate  degree 
school  of  nursing  under  this  part  if — 

"(1)  there  is  a  fund  established  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  under  part  B  of  title  YIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Services  Act  in  effect  at 
such  school,  and 

"(2)  such  student  Is  eligible  for  but  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  from  such 
fund. 

"(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  427(a)  (2)  (D)  for  the 
area  where  the  student  resides,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  which  ihall 
conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  loans  Insured  under  this 
Act. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  as  may  be  neceasary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magnxtson)  : 

8. 1749.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28, 
1938  (52  Stat.  1215,  1225).  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  7  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1938  *52  Stat.  1215,  1225),  as 
amended.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
increase  authority  for  the  expenditure 
of  emergency  flood  control  funds  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture  from  $300,000 
to  $3,500,000  each  fiscal  year.  These 
funds  would  be  available  for  emergency 
measures  whenever  a  fire,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  has  created  a  sudden 
impairment  of  a  watershed  whether  on 
private  or  public  lands. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  these  additional 
funds,  as  was  tragically  demonstrated 
last  year  in  California,  Arizona,  and  in 
my  own  State  of  Washington. 

In  Washington,  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous forest  fire  situations  in  years  oc- 
curred from  mid- July  to  early  Septem- 
ber 1970.  Lightning  started  hundreds  of 
fires  which  fed  on  extremely  dry  fuel, 
high  temperatures,  and  strong  winds.  In 
all.  at  least  118,000  acres  of  watershed 
were  seriously  damaged.  As  a  result, 
there  existed  an  immediate  flood  threat 
to  numeroQS  individuals,  communities, 
and  property.  The  $300,000  available  in 
fiscal  year  1971  for  such  emergencies 
under  the  Hood  Control  Act  was  re- 
leased, and  work  started,  but  due  to  the 


magnitude  of  the  damage,  these  funds 
were  soon  exhausted.  An  additional 
$700,000  had  to  be  provided  by  repro- 
graming  money  appropriated  for  other 
purposes. 

In  California,  fires  later  in  the  fall 
of  1970  swept  through  591,000  acres,  in- 
cluding 211,000  acres  of  national  forest 
land.  The  Forest  Service  had  to  r^ro- 
gram  funds  for  work  on  Federal  lands, 
and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
provided  $500,000  for  reseeding  on  pri- 
vate lands.  But  these  funds  have  been 
far  from  adequate. 

The  Forest  Service  estimated  that 
$9,913,000  was  needed  in  California  for 
reseeding,  channel  clearing,  debris  re- 
moval, timber  salvage  and  other  work 
that  must  be  carried  out  in  the  wake  of 
the  fires  on  both  public  and  private 
lands. 

In  Arizona,  several  national  forests 
were  hit  with  a  series  of  deluge-like 
rainstorms  last  year.  On  September  5, 
one  location  registered  more  than  7 
inches  of  rain  in  18  hours.  Others  re- 
ported storm  intensities  of  2  inches  of 
rain  in  15  minutes.  The  area  was  declared 
a  disaster  area  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act,  but  this  excluded  assistance  for  Fed- 
eral lands.  The  Forest  Service  estimates 
that  $525,000  Is  needed  to  complete 
debris  removal,  reopening  of  roads  and 
trails,  channel  clearing,  and  other  emer- 
gency projects.  Only  $400,000  could  be 
made  available  for  this  work  through 
reprogramlng  of  USD  A  funds. 

Mr.  President,  wie  cannot  afford  to  en- 
danger the  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens by  flooding  and  the  loss  of  important 
natural  resources  by  soil  erosion.  It  is 
imperitive  that  sufficient  funds  be  pro- 
vided to  counter  the  potentially  ravaging 
aftereffects  of  fires,  floods,  and  other 
natural  elements  or  forces  which  badly 
deteriorate  certain  watersheds. 

In  the  past  we  have  dealt  with  forest 
flres  rehabilitation  and  flood  control 
measures  on  a  piecemeal  basis  only.  Two 
recent  examples  will  serve  to  ilustrate 
my  point.  In  1969,  approximately  $4  mil- 
lion was  provided  through  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  act  to  finance  needed 
emergency  measures  resulting  from  the 
1969  California  floods  as  well  as  other 
emergencies.  Second,  as  a  direct  result  of 
Hurricane  Camile,  Congress  passed  an- 
other supplemental  appropriations  of 
$3.7  million  for  emergency  measures  pri- 
marily in  severely  damaged  areas  of  Vir- 
ginia. These  moneys  were  expended  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970. 

What  we  have  been  doing  is  merely 
reacting  to  emergencies  rather  than  pro- 
viding sufficient  funds  through  legisla- 
tion to  Immediately  rehabilitate  areas 
when  unforeseen  disasters  strike.  In 
many  instances  the  current  procedure 
proves  inadequate  because  certain  disas- 
ter rehabilitation  measures  must  be 
started  Immediately  rather  than  wait  for 
the  passage  of  supplemental  appropria- 
tions or  irreparable  damage  could  result. 
For  example,  if  furwis  for  grass  seeding, 
stream  channel  clearing  and  stablliM- 
tion,  and  other  rehabilitation  measures 
had  not  been  provided  for  the  fire-burned 
weas  of  my  State  before  the  faU  rains 
began,  flooding  and  severe  soil  erosion 
would  have  been  imminent.  I  am  pleased 
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that  we  received  funding  in  time,  but 
next  time  we  may  not  be  as  fortunate 
unless  sufficient  funds  are  provided 
through  legislation  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. 

Blr.  President,  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress the  Disaster  Relief  Acts  of  1969 — 
Public  Law  91-79  and  Public  Law  91- 
606 — became  law.  Both  these  laws  con- 
tain provisions  for  grants  and  loans  to 
any  State  to  assist  in  the  suppression 
of  any  fire  on  publicly  or  privately  owned 
forest  or  grass  lands  which  threatens 
such  destruction  as  to  constitute  a  ma- 
jor disaster.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  real  disaster  does  not  present  itself 
until  after  the  fire  has  been  extinguished. 
Only  where  an  area  devastated  by  fire 
has  been  proclaimed  a  major  disaster 
area  would  assistance  be  offered  for  re- 
seeding, debris  removal,  and  other  flood 
control  measures.  As  severe  as  the  fires 
were  in  Washington  State  last  year,  the 
area  was  not  deemed  hurt  enough  to  be 
classified  as  a  major  disaster  area.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  is  intended 
to  provide  relief  for  State  and  private 
lands  only.  The  federally  owned  lands 
and  property  require  equal  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

S.   1740 

A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  June  2B,  1938  (62  Stat. 
1215,  1225) ,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorising  the 
construction  of  certain  public  worlcs  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  28,  1938  (52 
Stat.  1215,  1225),  as  amended  by  section  216 
of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1950  (64  Stat.  163,  184) , 
is  further  amended  by  deleting  "Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $300,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000". 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1750.  A  bill  to  authorize  abortions 
In  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
and 

S.  1751.  A  bill  to  authorize  abortions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  two  bills  desigiied  to 
take  government  out  of  the  business  of 
enforcing  compulsory  pregnancy.  The 
National  Abortion  Act  would  permit 
women  nationwride  to  control  their  own 
fertility,  by  early  termination  of  preg- 
nancy if  necessary,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Abortion  Act  would  do  the 
same  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
May  I  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  why 
I  believe  Congress  should  deal  with  this 
controversial  subject  and  why  I  think 
such  legislation  is  both  necessary  and 
timely. 

Certainly  abortion  is  a  controversial  is- 
sue— and  has  been  so  for  thousands  of 
years.  Through  the  centuries,  the  debate 
bas  been  almost  exclusively  conducted  by 
men.  Gaire  Booth  Luce,  reviewing  two 

1»»  IM™  /«r  «:^J"«»tJ'»  •■ 


recent  books  an  abortion,  points  out 
that- 
Like  so  many  of  the  books  which  learned 
men  have  written  about  "women's  problems." 
this  is  really  a  book  about  the  problem 
men  are  having  with  other  men  who  refuse 
to  see  the  "women's  problem"  as  they  do. 
The  problem  of  the  seven  authors  reviewed 
here  is  how  to  convince  other  moralists, 
lawyers  and  "separated  brethren"  that  they 
should  unite  to  prevent  women  (who  else?) 
from  getting  abortions — legal  or  lUegal. 

The  debate  on  abortion  has  also  been 
centered  almost  entirely  on  theological 
discussions  of  when  individual  life — or 
personhood — begins.  Churches  and  theo- 
logians have  disagreed;  most  have 
changed  their  positions  at  some  time; 
perhaps  they  will  again.  The  question 
becomes  even  more  complex  sis  science 
moves  into  new  areas  of  genet'c  engi- 
neering and  cell  reproduction.  There 
seems  no  likelihood  that  moral  aspects 
of  the  abortion  question  can  ever  be  set- 
tled so  as  to  be  accorded  unreserved  ac- 
ceptance by  all. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  debate  rages  on. 
often  obstruse,  frequently  shrill,  the 
reality  of  what  Is  happening  In  the  world 
is  almost  lost  sight  of.  Real  women  suffer- 
ing. Reel  women  are  caught  in  tragic 
dilemmas — and  the  state  has  usually  been 
in  the  position  of  trying  to  compel  them 
to  bear  unwanted  children. 

"nie  reality  is  that  abortion  takes  place 
on  a  massive  scale  almost  everywhere.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  30  to  35  million 
abortions  take  place  each  year  around 
the  world,  millions  of  them  in  countries 
where  the  practice  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden. In  the  United  States,  estimates  of 
induced  abortions  range  from  200,000  to 
over  1  million  a  year.  Mrs.  Luce  in  the 
review  cited  above  says  that  500,000  to 
600,000  may  be  a  reasonable  figure.  But 
even  if  the  low  estimate  were  correct,  it 
is  sadly  clear  that  the  problem  is  enor- 
mous. 

In  tiie  first  8  months  of  the  repeal 
of  the  strict  law  against  t^ortlon  in  New 
York  State,  some  98,000  legal  abortions 
were  performed  In  New  York  City,  a  fact 
which  horrified  those  opposed.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  the  law  dM  not 
create  a  demand  for  abortion.  The 
Reverend  Howard  Moody,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Clergy  Consultation 
Service  on  Abortion,  which  counseled 
women  wiUi  unwanted  pregnancies,  says 
that,  at  the  time  the  new  law  went  into 
effect,  that  organization  alone  was  get- 
ting 100  calls  a  day  asking  for  help.  So 
the  desire  for  abortion  exists,  regardless 
of  what  the  law  says.  Hie  question  is  not 
whether,  but  how  society  should  best  deal 
vdthlt. 

There  are  those  who  think  we  should 
step  ELside  and  hope  the  courts  will  de- 
cide the  matter  for  us.  On  April  21,  the 
Court  issued  a  ruling  on  the  District  of 
Columbia's  abortion  statute,  but  the  de- 
cision spoke  only  to  the  question  of  un- 
constitutional vagueness,  and  did  not 
deal  with  the  substantive  issue  involved, 
the  ri^t  of  a  woman  to  contr(^  her  own 
body  and  her  own  fertility,  in  accordance 
with  her  own  ethical  and  rellgioua  oon- 
victlaQS. 

There  are  several  cases  coming  before 
the  Court  i«1ilch  do  deal  with  Qie  std>- 


stantive  rights  involved  in  abortion,  but 
we  cannot  foresee  whether  the  declslooa 
rendered  will  be  narrow  or  broad  in  scope, 
or  in  what  direction  they  will  move.  It 
is  an  evasion  of  our  responsibility  as 
legislators  to  fail  to  act  in  the  hope  that 
somecne  else  will. 

I  am  submitting  this  national  abortion 
law  today  because  the  present  laws  are 
such  a  hodgepodge  that  the  current  sit- 
uation in  this  country  is  chaotic,  incon- 
sistent, discriminatory  and  full  of  in- 
justice. 

In  a  majority  of  States,  abortion  is 
permissible  only  when  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  mother,  thus 
leaving  doctors,  hospitals  or  courts  with 
the  Job  of  wrestling  with  Just  what  that 
phrase  means  suod  when  that  condition 
prevails.  At  the  opiKsite  end  of  the  spec- 
trum are  the  laws  of  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
Washington  State,  and  New  York  wlilch 
make  the  decision  a  matter  between  phy- 
sician and  patient.  The  other  States  have 
varying  definitions  of  when  abortion  \a 
permissible. 

Furthermore,  the  situation  is  in  a 
state  of  fiux,  with  State  legislatures 
moving  la  different  directions — and 
strong  counteimovements  underway  to 
move  them  in  Vba  opposite  direction. 
What  is  permissible  this  year  may  not 
be  permissible  next  year;  what  is  crim- 
inal today  may  be  sanctioned  tomorrow. 
How  does  this  bring  respect  for  law? 
What  Is  a  confused  woman — or  her  hus- 
band—or her  doctor  to  make  of  all  of 
this? 

What  the  present  system  means  in 
pr£u;tice  is  that  a  middle-  or  upper-class 
woman  can  usually  get  an  abortion  per- 
formed by  a  physician,  no  matter  what 
the  law  says.  She  may  have  it  in  her 
own  hospital  with  the  procedure  dis- 
guised imder  some  other  medical  term 
or  she  can  go  to  another  State  or  an- 
other country  where  practice  is  more 
liberal.  A  national  survey  by  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Hall*  foimd  that  hospital  abortions 
are  performed  four  times  as  often  in  the 
private  services  as  In  the  ward  services. 

Is  a  woman,  deeply  mired  In  poverty, 
frfuatic  with  concern  over  what  another 
baby  will  mean  in  an  already  overbur- 
dened household,  given  no  family  plan- 
ning assistance — Is  this  woman  less  en- 
titled to  access  to  abortion  than  the 
equally  frantic  middle-aged  woman  of 
means  who  finds  herself  imexpectedly 
pregnant  because  of  contraceptive  fail- 
ure at  an  age  when  she  cannot  think  of 
coping  with  a  baby? 

A  recent  issue  of  a  national  news 
magazine  carried  a  story  about  a  new 
national  computerized  referral  service, 
which  will  refer  any  woman  applying  for 
guidance  to  the  nearest  place  she  can  go 
to  have  an  abortion.  With  the  confused 
legiU  situation,  this  is  a  logical  develop- 
ment. But  what  of  the  woman  who  does 
not  read  national  news  magazines — and 
who  would  not  have  the  money  anyway 
to  go  where  the  service  might  refer  her? 

In  States  with  supposedly  liberalized 
laws,  as  well  as  in  States  with  rigid  ones, 
we  reqiUre  doctors'  and  hospitals'  boards 


•Robert  E.  Hall,  "AbortloQ  lb  American 
Hospital."  American  Journal  oj  Public 
Health.  Novembo:  1967,  In  CaUaban,  p.  137. 
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to  do  a  Sol<»non-lllce  weighing  of  In- 
tan^bles.  Dr.  Hall  quoted  earlier  |ha« 
written: 

Abortion  prkcUoM  vfcry  not  only  frotn  ooa- 
pltal  to  boepitkl  but  aiao  from  servlo^  to 
service  wltbln  tb«  Mme  botpltal.  Tber  also 
vary  widely  from  doctor  to  doctor  on  tb« 
same  a«rTlc«  of  the  aame  boapltal.  .  .  . 
The  victim  of  all  tlxla  confusion  la,  of  oo4r»e. 
the  Amerlean  female.  Even  If  she  hu  a  legi- 
timate reaaon  for  therapeutic  abortion  sh* 
must  nnd  Doctor  Z  in  hospital  Y  with  p«Uc} 
Z  In  order  to  have  It  done.  ' 

One  of  the  argvunents  lued  most  often 
by  those  who  oppoee  liberalizing  tpeir 
States  abortion  laws  is  the  threat  that 
such  States  will  become  "abortion  mills." 
And  of  course  as  long  as  there  is  a  ♦ide 
variation  in  types  of  law,  women  will 
seek  help  in  the  more  permissive  States. 
Let  me  say  again :  The  States  with  strict 
laws  are  not  ending  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion; they  are  Just  forbidding  legal  abor- 
tions— at  least  for  poor  women.  And 
they  are  forcing  a  few  States  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem for  all  States.  A  national  law  wtuld 
prevent  this  playing  of  one  State  against 
another.  j 

In  closing,  may  I  list  some  of  the  bene- 
fits which  I  foresee  from  passage  of  these 
abortion  bills. 

P^rst.  It  would  clear  the  air  by  ad<nlt- 
ting  that  the  practice  of  abortion  etists 
and  should  be  brought  Into  the  Open 
where  It  can  be  dealt  with  according  to 
safe  medical  procedures.  Deaths  and 
maiming  from  abortion  could  be  'vir- 
tually eliminated.  . 

Second.  It  would  command  respeqt  as 
an  evenhanded  law.  enforceable,  fair, 
nondiscriminatory,  protecting  and  liv- 
ing the  same  right  to  every  woman, 
whatever  her  race  or  social  class,  wher- 
ever she  may  live.  It  would  take  the 
State  out  of  the  business  of  enforttng 
compulsory  pregnancy  on  unwl^ing 
women. 

Third.  It  would  leave  the  moral,  ethi- 
cal, and  religious  Issues  to  the  Individual 
conscience,  guided  by  whatever  couiisel- 
lor  is  trusted,  leaving  the  legislature  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  the  individual. 
Churches  and  other  organizations  w^uld 
be  free  to  advocate  their  positions  as  * er- 
vently  as  they  wish.  While  the  numbers 
of  abortions  might  rise  with  such  a  law, 
at  least  first,  there  is  also  the  possilAllty 
that  when  women  could  seek  assistance 
and  counseling  more  openly,  without 
fear,  some  abortions  would  be  averted  as 
other  support  and  alternatives  werq  of- 
fered. We  might  hope  that  the  decsslon 
to  deal  with  this  problem  on  a  national 
scale,  thereby  for  the  first  time  really  re- 
vealing the  scope  of  the  problem  wbuld 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  greater  effon  tor 
thofle  who  say  better  social  conditions  are 
the  soluticm  to  the  problem  of  abortio^. 

Fourth.  It  would  leave  doctors  frae  to 
practice  medicine,  and  hospitals  to  fur- 
nish facilities  for  such  medical  praetice 
without  foisting  on  them  the  burden  of 
trytng  to  interpret  the  will  of  society  and 
of  making  deelslone  the  rest  of  us  dd  not 
want  to  face  up  to. 

Plfth.  It  would  insare  that  vlrtnally  all 
abortions  would  be  done  at  an  early  stage 
of  pregnancy.  One  of  the  emoticmal  Is- 
sues raised  whenever  changing  abovtion 
laws  is  dlsotisaed,  is  the  specter  of  viable 
fetuses  being  delivered  and  allowed  to 


die.  Because  of  the  genuine  concern  of 
many,  I  have  incorporated  in  this  bill  a 
very  oonservative  time  limit — 20  weeks — 
within  which  an  abortion  would  be  al- 
lowed. This  would  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  there  would  be  no  abortion  of  a 
viable  fetus. 

In  the  past,  one  basic  reason  for  late 
induced  abortions  has  been  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  abortion.  A  woman  may 
spend  precious  time  seeking  out  psychia- 
trists as  required  by  law,  appearing  be- 
fore a  hospital  board,  awaiting  the  de- 
cision of  the  board — and  then  perhaps 
bing  rejected.  More  time  then  is  consum- 
ed in  seeking  approval  at  another  hos- 
pital or  finding  a  more  compassionate 
doctor  or  locating  an  out-of -State  clinic. 

A  national  policy  assures  each  woman 
the  right  to  make  a  decision  together 
with  her  doctor,  based  on  her  own  beliefs 
and  her  own  circumstances.  If  the  de- 
cision Ls  affirmative,  the  abortion  can  be 
done  very  soon  thereafter.  The  only  in- 
dication for  a  late  abortion  then  would  be 
a  condition  which  endangered  the  moth- 
er's life  or  health  and  which  did  not  de- 
velop or  was  not  recognized  until  after 
20-week  limit,  and  that  would  be  a  de- 
cision made  on  strictly  medical  grounds. 

Daniel  Callahan,  former  editor  of 
Common  Weal  and  a  Catholic  generally 
opposed  to  abortion  on  moral  grounds, 
made  ajx  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject 
last  year  tmd  published  the  results  in  his 
book,  "Abortion:  Law  Choice  and  Moral- 
ity." He  concluded  that,  in  our  pluralistic 
society,  a  permissive  abortion  law  is  the 
best  solution  to  a  problem  that  has  no 
perfect  answer. 

He  says: 

I  do  not  beU«v«  that  any  solution  to  the 
legal  problem  but  that  of  abortion  on  request 
Is  either  poaalble  or  desirable  In  bur  society. 
It  la  not  pontble  because  thousands  of 
women  believe  they  have  a  right  to  abortion, 
and  they  are  supported  by  Important  profes- 
sional, legal  and  medical  groupe.  Restrictive 
laws  oannot  and  will  not  be  enforced.  Many 
wUl  believe  themselves  gravely  Injtued  by 
such  laws — and  In  terms  of  their  moral  con- 
victions they  will  be.  Moderate  laws  offer  few 
tf  any  advantages  f"'  er  restrictive  laws;  they 
simply  do  not  '«^.k.  offertng  neither  any 
greater  expansion  of  individual  choice  nor 
any  more  Juat  a  resolution  of  conflicts.  (The 
Ecumenist,  May-June    1970.) 

When  there  is  a  perfect  contraceptive; 
when  there  Is  universal  availability  of 
counseling,  sex  edticatlon  programs  and 
family  planning  services;  when  there  Is 
no  more  poverty  or  crime;  when  there 
are  no  more  diseases  or  drugs  to  deform 
the  growing  embryo — when  that  day 
eimee,  there  may  indeed  be  an  end  to 
aborti<»).  The  end  will  not  come  because 
of  strict  laws  against  it,  nor  by  threaten- 
ing nor  damning  suffering  women.  For 
this  Imperfect  world  in  which  we  must 
live  and  make  decisions,  I  submit  these 
National  and  District  of  Columbia  Abor- 
tion Acts,  which  I  firmly  believe  will  save 
lives  and  families,  and  strengthen  society 
and  its  precious  fabric  of  law. 

I  aA  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bills  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcom), 
alotw  with  a  p«mial  Hstfng  of  religious, 
medical,  and  other  organizations  which 
have  endorsed  by  resolution  the  concept 
of  leealteed  abcHtion.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo  three  very  thoughtful  articles  on 


abortion,  one  by  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  Clark,  another  by  Rabbi  Is- 
rael R.  Margolies,  and  a  third  by  former 
Boston  College  of  Law  Dean,  and  now 
Congressman  Robert  P.  Drdvam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1760 

A  bill  to  authorize  abortions  m  the  tTnlted 

States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Abortion  Act". 

Sec.  2.  As  uaed  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

<1)  "physician"  means  any  person  licensed 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  to  practice  medi- 
cine, or  any  person  who  practices  medicine  In 
the  employment  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State:  and 

(2)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, any  area  wlthm  any  of  the  several  States 
over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive 
or  concurrent  Jurisdiction,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

S«c.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  any  physician  is  authorized 
to  perform,  by  such  means  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, an  abortion  on  any  female  person 
who  requests  that  action.  No  abortion  Aall 
be  performed  by  any  physician  on  any  female 
person  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  un- 
less performed  within  the  first  one  hundred 
and  forty  days  of  such  person's  pregnancy, 
except  in  any  case  where.  In  the  Judgement 
of  the  physician  performing  such  abortion, 
a  failure  to  perform  such  abortion  is  likely 
to  endanger  the  life  or  health  of  such  female 
person. 

(b)  A  physician  other  than  a  physician 
who  practices  medicine  In  the  employment 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State,  la  authorised  to  perform  an  abor- 
tion to  ttccordance  with  this  Act  only  in  a 
State  In  which  he  Is  licensed  tmder  the  laws 
thereof  to  practice  medicine. 

Sbc.  4.  The  laws  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  ineonalstent  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act  are,  to  the  extent  of 
that  ineonalstency,  hereby  superseded. 

S.  1761 

A  bill  to  authorize  abortions  in  tint  District 

of  Columbia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any 
physician  is  authorized  to  perform,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  such  means  as  he 
deems  ^>prtH>nate,  an  abortion  on  any 
female  person  who  requests  that  action.  No 
abortion  shall  be  performed  by  any  physician 
on  any  female  person  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  unless  performed  within  the  first 
one  hundred  and  forty  days  of  such  person's 
pregnancy,  except  in  any  case  where,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  physician  performing  such 
abortion,  a  faUure  to  perform  such  abortion 
is  likely  to  endanger  the  life  or  health  dt 
such  female  person. 

ace.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "p>T* 
slclan"  means  any  person  Uoensed  unaer 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  or  a  person  who  practices 
medicine  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Religion.  Mortalitt,  and  ABoanow: 

A    CONSTirUTlONAI.    APPaAISAL 

(By  Mr.  J\istloe  Tom  C.  Clark) 
Thought  without  action  Is  an  abortion; 
action  without  thoiight  is  folly.' 
Our  society  is  currently  In  the  midst  cA  ' 
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lexual  rev<^utlon  which  has  cast  the  prob- 
lem of  abortion  into  the  forefront  of  reli- 
gious, medical,  and  legal  thought.  In  my  day 
at  the  bar  all  dlscuaeion  of  abortion  was 
taboo.  Por  more  than  sixty  years  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  had  a  negative  policy 
respecting  abortion.  The  A.M.A.  often  sought 
the  prosecution  of  any  doctor  who  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  abortion,  regardleas  of  the 
merits  of  the  individual  situation.  Society's 
general  attitude  toward  abortion  was  such 
that  the  patient  was  ostracised  and  the 
doctor  was  disgraced.  As  In  so  many  other 
facets  of  its  moral  code,  however,  society 
was  hypocritical  in  Its  behavior.  Despite  the 
public  pronouncements  against  Its  practice, 
abortions  increased,  especially  among  married 
wooMn,  and  judicial  action  against  the  par- 
ticipants decreased  in  proportion.' 

Some  social  oommentators  argue  that 
Freud  prepared  the  way  for  the  Kinsey  Re- 
port, which  In  turn  set  the  stage  for  the 
soual  permissiveness  that  ReUihold  Nlebuhr 
called  "moral  anarchism."'  This  permeating 
permissiveness  engendered  a  need  for  more 
efficient  birth  control  methods,  such  as  "the 
pill,"  and  precipitated  the  doom  of  the  old 
hypocrisy. 

The  law,  lagging  behind  as  usual,  began  to 
emerge  from  Its  quagmire  and  rid  Itself  of 
the  archaic  restraints  on  abortion.  In  1962 
the  American  Law  Institute  proposed  an  af- 
firmative policy  declaring  that  the  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy  is  Justified  whenever  (1) 
Its  continuance  would  gravely  Impair  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  the  mother,  (2) 
the  child  would  be  bom  with  grave  physical 
or  mental  defects,  or  (3)  the  pregnancy  was 
the  result  of  rape.  Incest,  or  other  felonious 
Intercourse.* 

Within  five  years  of  this  proposal,  the 
A.M.A.  reversed  Its  negative  policy  and 
adopted  the  A.L.I  proposal  with  only  a  few 
nuances.*  During  the  next  two  years,  five 
states  liberalized  their  abortion  laws  and 
adopted  the  AJL.I.  proposal.' 

A  further  liberalization  occurred  In  Great 
Britain  with  the  adoption  of  the  1967  Abor- 
tion Act,  which  permits  doctors  to  consider 
the  mother's  "actual  or  foreseeable  environ- 
ment" m  deciding  whether  an  abortion  Is 
necessary.'  The  American  College  of  Obste- 
tricians and  Gynecologists  (A.C.O.G.)  recent- 
ly advocated  enactment  of  similar  legislation 
m  this  country.*  While  the  permissiveness  of 
the  legislation  would  contradict  existing  laws 
In  all  states,  the  A.C.O.G.  made  It  clecu'  that 
it  does  not  counsel  disobedience  to  the  law. 
Tt  merely  recommended  liberalization  and 
repeal  of  Inconsistent  laws.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, advocate  the  legalization  of  abortion 
for  any  tmwanted  pregnancy  or  as  a  jwpula- 
tlon  control  device. 

Various  reHglo\is,  medical,  psychological, 
and  legal  organizations  have  been  striving  to 
reach  some  level  of  accord  on  the  issues  in- 
volved In  promulgating  a  realistic  and  ac- 
ceptable policy  toward  abortion.  Emphasis 
on  this  topic  is  the  result  of  many  factors. 
Including  the  chaotic  state  of  thinking  that 
prevails  among  the  professions  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  medical,  emotlozial,  and  legal 
consequences  which  aborticide  has  on  to- 
•lay's  society. 

The  Christian  Medical  Society's  sympo- 
*liUn  on  controlling  human  reproduction 
provides  a  recent  illustration  of  the  dis- 
agreement that  exists  among  professionals 
concerning  abortion.  Distinguished  clerics, 
psychologists,  doctors,  and  lawyers  sought  to 
determine  what  course  of  action  should  be 
follo^ned.  "niey  were  unable  to  answer  many 
important  questions,  such  as:  Is  the  control 
of  buman  reproduction  against  the  will  and 
spirit  of  God?  At  wjat  stage  of  the  gesta- 
tion period  does  the  fetus  acquire  hiunan 
•tetust  What  are  the  constttatlonal  llmlta- 
*•*«  upon  the  State  in  prohibiting  or  llm- 
ttlhg  the  control  of  reproduction?  1  ask  my- 
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self,  "Heaven  knows:  who  can  tell?  Who  shall 
decide  when  expertt  disagree?"  These  and 
many  other  questions  must  be  answered  if 
we  are  to  attain  our  goal  of  an  aborticide  pol- 
icy that  is  req>onsive  to  modem  society^ 
needs  and  desires.* 

In  a  recent  conference  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Abortion  experienced  far  greater 
success  In  agreeing  on  an  aborticide  pollcv. 
Dr.  Robert  Hall,  president  of  the  AssocUtion, 
said  that  the  conference  was  designed  to  "re- 
late what  we  know  about  abortion,  and  to  de- 
termine what,  If  any,  extent  our  attitude  to- 
ward abortion  should  change  with  changing 
times.  .  .  ."  •»  The  Conference  reviewed  nu- 
merotis  reports  dealing  with  present  abortion 
laws.  One  of  these  reports  concerned  the 
effect  of  California's  recently  liberaliaed 
abortion  law.  It  was  noted  that  whUe  the 
number  of  then4>eutlc  abortions  performed 
in  California  hospitals  this  year  will  rise 
from  six  hundred  to  about  four  thousand, 
there  will  continue  to  be  some  one  hundred 
thousand  illegal  abortions  performed  in  that 
state,  because  doctors  are  concerned  abotrt 
risking  a  prison  sentence  for  an  incorrect 
Interpretation  of  ambiguoxis  provisions  of 
the  liberalized  law."  The  conference  was  also 
informed  that  psychiatrists  and  physicians 
in  varloiis  states  were  referring  patients  to 
doctors  xn  staves  which  have  more  liberal 
abortion  laws.  This  practice  renders  the 
availabUlty  of  legal  abortion  dependent  upon 
the  woman's  abUlty  to  reach  such  states." 
Many  doctors  admitted  privately  that  they 
and  most  of  their  non-Catholic  colleagues 
perform  several  illegal  abortions  each  month. 
Kenneth  R.  Whlttemere  reported  that  his 
recent  Lnterviews  revealed  that  In  one  small 
Southern  city,  women  had  a  choice  between 
"a  chiropractor,  an  antique  dealer,  a  mid- 
wife, a  mechanic  and  a  doctor  dissatisfied 
with  his  profession  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion." •» 

The  Association  reached  an  almost  unani- 
mous Mmclusion  that  all  abCMi:lon  laws 
should  t>e  abolished  and  that  the  right  of 
chUdblrth  should  be  left  to  each  woman  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  her  doctor.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the  Issue  from 
the  hands  of  the  legislatures  and  the  courts, 
which  are  virtually  helpless  to  decide  an 
ethical  question  as  controversial  and  far- 
reaching  as  abortion."  Whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  the  Association's  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  readily  apparent  at  this  point  that 
a  uniform  scheme  concerning  abortion  Is 
highly  desirous. 

Throughout  history  religloos  belief  has 
wielded  a  vital  influence  on  society's  attitude 
regarding  abortion.  The  religious  Issues  in- 
volved are  perhaps  the  most  frequently  de- 
bated aspects  of  abortion.  At  the  center  of  the 
ecclesiastical  debate  Is  the  concept  of  "en- 
soulment"  or  "personhood,"  I.e.,  the  time  at 
which  the  fetus  becomes  a  human  organism. 
The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Donseel  of  Ford- 
ham  University  admitted  that  no  one  can  de- 
termine with  certainty  the  exact  m«Mnent  at 
which  "ensoulment"  occurs,  but  we  must 
deal  with  the  moral  problems  of  aborting  a 
fetus  even  If  It  has  not  taken  place.i*  Many 
Roman  Catholics  believe  that  the  soul  Is  a 
gift  of  God  given  at  oonceptlon.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  aborting  a  pr^mancy 
at  any  time  amounts  to  the  taking  of  a  hu- 
man life  and  Is  therefore  against  the  will  of 
God.  Others,  including  some  Catholics,  be- 
lieve that  abortion  should  be  legal  until  the 
baby  Is  viable,  i.e.,  able  to  support  Itself 
outside  the  womb.  In  balancing  the  evils,  the 
latter  conclude  that  the  evil  of  destroying 
the  fetus  Is  outweighed  by  the  social  evils 
accompanying  forced  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth." 

Many  civilizations  of  antiquity  prohibited 
the  practice  of  abortion.  Ancient  Judaism 
prohibited  birth  cootrcH  except  In  times  of 
famine."  Assyrian  law  Imposed  the  death 
penalty  upon  any  person  particliwting  in  an 
abortion,    Including    the    procurer.^*    Even 


pagan  writers  deaerlbed  abortion  as  an  «vll 
act  prohibited  by  law.» 

The  New  Testament  is  devoid  of  pro- 
nouncements bearing  directly  on  the  Issue 
of  birth  control  or  abwtloa.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, however,  does  not  oondsmn  aboitloB 
as  a  capital  offense  slnoe  the  fetus  was  not 
regarded  as  poasessiiig  a  soul  wlthla  the 
Sixth  Onsnmandment  praaerlptlon.'*  It  does 
declare,  however,  that  conception  la  a  gift  at 
God  ^irtilch  can  be  withdrawn  at  His  wfll." 
Many  theologians  today  argue  that  man 
must  not  destroy  what  God  has  created  and 
that  aborting  a  pregnancy  destroys  the  gift 
of  human  life." 

The  medical  profession  Is  far  from  agreeing 
on  the  time  at  which  the  fetus  becomes  a 
human  life.  Some  physicians  argue  that 
abortion  should  be  permitted  with  Impunity 
at  any  time  up  to  the  sixth  months  of  preg- 
nancy since  prior  to  that  time  the  fetus  is  no 
more  than  a  growing  plant."  On  the  other 
hand,  many  eminent  physicians  believe  that 
the  fertilized  ovum  has  human  life  from 
the  time  of  conception.**  In  support  of  this 
argument  they  refer  to  the  International 
Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  which  states  that  a 
physician  will  maintain  the  utmost  respect 
for  hvtman  life,  from  the  time  of  Its  con- 
ception. A  third  view  Is  that  the  deelalon 
to  terminate  a  pi«gnancy  must  b«  made  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
lar case.  Among  the  factors  to  be  considered 
are  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy,  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  mother, 
and  the  risk  of  serious  fetal  abnormality. 
This  places  the  burden  of  decision  upon  the 
doctor  and  renders  the  selection  of  the 
physician  a  governing  factor  in  securing  per- 
mission to  perform  a  therapeutic  abortion.* 

Sociologists  have  found  themselves  in  a 
similar  quandry  over  the  issue.  Some  of  these 
social  philosophers  argue  that  man  Is  not 
merely  a  chemical  machine  and  that  he 
possesses  a  soul  from  the  earliest  stages  of 
fetal  development.  Therefore  the  fetus  can* 
not  be  destroyed  with  impunity.  The  control 
of  human  reproduction,  according  to  this 
view,  should  concentrate  on  the  prevention 
of  oonceptlon  rather  than  on  abortion." 
Other  sociologists  believe  that  there  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  or  persuasive  argument 
that  the  fetus  is  human.''  Indeed,  It  cannot 
interact  with  other  human  beings.  There- 
fore, there  Is  no  proof  of  life  In  the  sense  that 
the  law  contemplates  proof  of  fact. 

The  moving  spirit  of  the  times  also  raises 
moral  Issues  that  divide  the  desolpllnes  with- 
in themselves.  A  group  of  one  hundred 
psychiatrists  were  questioned  on  the  morality 
of  abortion.^  Twenty-four  agreed  that  abor- 
tion should  be  available  upon  dsmand  at  an 
appropriate  sta^  of  pregnancy.  Flfty-slz, 
however,  would  require  consMeratlon  of  all 
of  the  medical  and  social  factors  involved  In 
each  case  before  deciding  whether  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy.  Sixteen  ol  those  ques- 
tioned would  abort  only  when  actual  or 
threatened  maternal  disaster  was  present. 
Only  four  expresed  other  views.  WhUe  this 
indicates  a  vast  departure  from  the  Christian 
conc^t,  it  does  reveal  residuals  of  morality 
affecting  the  opinions  of  over  two-thirds  of 
the  group.  In  other  words,  over  two-thirds 
of  the  group  would  not  abort  a  pregnancy 
solely  on  demand. 

DMplte  the  fact  that  reUgtous  belief  con- 
tinues to  permeate  our  attltud*  towatd  abor> 
tlon,  most  people  today  agree  with  Justice 
Holmes  that  "mcral  predilections  must  not 
be  allowed  to  Influence  our  mltada  In  setting 
legal  distinctions."*'  This  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  change  In  attitude 
toward  abortion  has  developed  while  the  need 
for  abortion  has  diminished  as  a  teohnlque 
to  aave  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother  or  to 
prevent  fetal  deformities.  Despite  tba  naedl- 
cal  devclopmenta.  the  demaitd  for  abortions 
has  increased  astronomically.**  llUa  irnn»»^tji» 
a  definite  change  In  aodal  mores,  v^Ueh  Is 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  Increased  knowl- 
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edge  and  use  of  abortion.  Tbla  attitude  of 
permissiveness  Is  replacing  the  bypocrlsy  thptt 
prevailed  in  the  last  generation. 

A  naajor  contributing  (actor  to  tJils  change 
in  attitude  baa  been  tbe  growing  antagonlatn 
toward  tbe  double  standard  wblcb  permits 
those  with  social  status  and  financial  abliay 
to  obtain  abortions,  while  those  In  tbe  low|er 
social  and  economic  classes  are  denied  this 
opportunity.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  worltt- 
wld«  movement  to  make  "the  pill"  and  ab<>'- 
tlon  available  In  the  slums  as  well  as  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  statistics  Illustrate  the  disparity 
between  the  affluent  and  the  nonafflueat. 
Three  counties  surrounding  San  Francisco 
are  relatively  affluent.  These  counties  ac- 
count for  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  live  blrt|is 
and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  abortions  In  Cali- 
fornia. The  less  affluent  Los  Angeles  County 
with  Its  widespread  slum  areas  accounts  fbr 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  live  births  and  twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  abortions  in  Calif  omlJi." 
These  facts  demonstrate  quite  clearly  th(it 
the  affluent  areas  account  for  a  number  pf 
abortions  disproportionate  to  their  popula- 
tion density. 

The  increasing  number  of  abortions  sub- 
jects physicians  to  Increased  dangers  of  llb- 
blUty  for  incorrectly  Interpreting  a  statute. 
It  appears  that  doctors  face  an  uncertain  fate 
when  performing  an  abortion.  This  unc«- 
talnty  will  continue  unless  the  legislatures  or 
courts  provide  relief  from  liability.  Very  f«w 
states,  if  any.  wUl  repeal  all  abortion  laws  M 
the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Abortion  has 
recommended.  Some  states,  however.  m»y 
liberalize  their  laws  in  accordance  with  the 
AX.I.  suggestion,  but  we  have  already  se^n 
that  in  states  such  as  California  this  is  $n 
Inadequate  remedy  in  many  respects.  If  t|ie 
medical  profession  is  to  be  accorded  complete 
protection,  it  will  have  to  come  through  t|»e 
judicial  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stattes 
has  gone  far — some  critics  contend  too  farc- 
in permitting  individual  action  in  the  arefts 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  It  has  not,  however, 
dealt  directly  with  the  probftm  under  dlb- 
cuseion,  nor  do  the  decided  cases  cast  mu«h 
light  on  Its  solution.  The  best  that  we  can  4o 
is  examine  related  areas  and  draw  toi^ 
analogies.  ' 

In  1922  the  Court  held  that  the  right  "to 
marry,  establish  a  home  and  bring  up  chil- 
dren" was  an  essential  liberty  within  the 
guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment" 
In  1925  a  public  school  statute  requiring  at- 
tendance exclusively  at  state  schools  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  on  the  ground  thfct 
It  unreasonably  interfered  "with  the  liberty 
of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct  the  u|>- 
brtnging  and  education  of  children  undpr 
their  control." »»  This  concept  was  later  ex- 
tended to  Include  "the  private  realm  of  fam- 
Uy  life  which  the  state  cannot  enter."  »•  Aad 
in  1960  the  Court  declared.  In  very  broad  lan- 
guage, that  where  State  action  significantly 
encroached  upon  personal  liberty.  Its  action 
would  be  invalid  unless  the  State  had  a  com- 
pelling subordinating  Interest  in  the  partict- 
lar  activity."  Finally,  in  Orittoold  v.  Connec- 
ticut" the  Court  strock  down  the  state's 
statute  prohibiting  the  use  of  contraceptive 
The  statute  was  found  to  operate  upon  "an 
intimate  relation  eft  huahand  and  wlf»" 
which  came  within  the  Bone  of  prlvatT 
created  by  several  firortamental  oonatitv- 
tlonal  guaranteea.  tbe  penumbras  of  whl«h 
gave  protection  to  the  sanctity  of  a  man's 
home  and  the  privaclea  of  bis  life.  The  Court 
determined  that  the  statute  was  aimed  at 
use  rather  than  regulation  and  therefore 
violated  the  principle  that  legislation  mi«t 
not  be  uzmeoeaaarfly  broad,  "nils  does  ntrt 
mean  that  ]tidges  are  given  a  free  rein  to 
strike  down  state  regulatory  statutea.  Th#y 
moat  look  to  the  oollecUve  conaolanoe  of  o|ir 
society  In  detCTmlnlng  whloh  rights  are  f  uft- 
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damental  and  therefore  protected  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  result  of  these  decisions  Is  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  concept  that  there  is  a  certain 
zone  oT  Individual  privacy  which  Is  protected 
by  the  Constitution.  Unless  the  State  has  a 
compelling  subordinating  interest  that  out- 
weighs the  Individual  rights  of  human  beings, 
It  may  not  Interfere  with  a  person's  marriage, 
home,  children,  and  day-to-day  living  habits. 
This  ia  one  of  the  most  fundamental  con- 
cepts that  the  Founding  Fathers  had  In  mind 
when  they  r'rafted  the  Constitution.  No  one 
will  deny  that  a  State  has  a  valid  Interest  In 
regulating  the  well-being  of  its  Inhabitants, 
especially  when  It  is  dealing  with  children, 
who  are  more  susceptible  to  undesirable  In- 
fluences. We  have  also  seen  that  a  State  may 
not  unreasonably  Interfere  vrlth  the  Intimate 
relations  of  its  inhabitants.  When  deciding 
on  the  constitutional  restraints  Imjxjsed  on 
a  State's  interference  with  individual  rights, 
the  vital  question  becomes  one  of  balancing. 
It  must  be  determined  at  what  point  the 
State  is  Interfering  with  individuals  and  at 
what  point  it  is  exercising  valid  authority  by 
regulating  the  well-being  of  children. 

In  his  concurrence  in  GrUwold,  my  brother 
Ck>ldberg  asked  whether  a  decree  requiring 
all  husbands  and  wives  to  b«  sterilized  after 
the  birth  of  ten  children  would  be  valid.  He 
answered  the  question  in  the  negative."  But 
suppose  that  the  husband  and  wife  volim- 
tarUy  submitted  to  sterilization.  Would  it 
then  violate  the  Constitution?  I  think  no. 
Does  It  therefore  know  that  voluntary  de- 
struction of  the  fetus  is  also  protected  from 
interference  by  the  State?  Perhaps — unless 
life  is  present  so  that  the  State's  compwUing 
subordinating  interest  in  the  life  of  one  of 
Its  people  predominates.  However.  I  submit 
that  until  the  time  that  life  is  present,  the 
State  could  not  Interfere  with  the  interrup- 
tion of  pregnancy  through  abortion  per- 
formed in  a  hospital  or  under  apjjroprlate 
clinical  conditions.  I  say  this  because  State 
Interference  is  permissible  only  if  reasonably 
necessary  to  the  effectuation  of  a  legitimate 
and  compelling  State  Interest.*  Prior  to  the 
time  that  life  is  present  in  the  fetus,  what 
Interest  does  the  State  have?  Procreation  is 
certainly  no  longer  a  legitimate  or  compel- 
ling State  Interest  In  these  days  of  burgeon- 
ing populations.  Moreover,  abortion  falls 
within  that  sensitive  area  of  privacy — the 
marital  relation.  One  of  the  basic  values  of 
this  privacy  Is  birth  control,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Griawold  decision.  Grlswold's  act  was  to 
prevent  formation  of  the  fetus.  This,  the 
Court  found,  was  constitutionally  protected. 
If  an  Individual  may  prevent  conception, 
why  can  he  not  nullify  that  concep>tion 
when  prevention  has  failed? 

The  common  law  coxirts  uniformly  held 
that  an  Infant  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a 
homicide  lutU  its  complete  expulsion  from 
the  body  of  tbe  mother  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  existence."  The 
distinction  between  fetal  life  and  independ- 
ent life  Is  that  the  latter  has  an  Independent 
circulatory  system.*"  Hence,  where  the  evi- 
dence showed  that  an  Infant  was  killed  be- 
fore its  birth  was  complete  cor  was  killed  by 
means  used  to  assist  in  its  delivery,  it  was 
not  deemed  a  homicide."  Therefore,  under 
the  common  law,  abortion  could  not  be  mur- 
der. These  concepts  and  distinctions  have 
been  somewhat  eroded  in  recent  years.  At 
present  the  courts  do  not  agree  on  the  time 
when  life  begins.  The  courts,  however,  have 
held  an  accoucheur  responsible  for  prenatal 
damage  to  an  infant  in  a  viable  state.**  In 
this  line  of  cases,  the  courts  have  found  that 
the  unborn  infant  was  a  separate  biological 
entity  and  hence  a  leg^al  one  in  contempla- 
tlcMi  of  law.  Indicating  a  departure  from  the 
requirement  of  an  independent  existence. 
From  this  reasoning  the  courts  may  well  take 
the  unborn  child  into  their  protective  cus- 
tody. Indications  of  such  a  trend  are  Illus- 
trated by  the  abolition  of  the  viability  rule 


in  some  jurisdictions  •"  and  the  repudiatioQ 
of  the  "live  birth"  doctrine  by  fourteen 
states." 

To  aay  that  life  is  present  at  conception 
is  to  give  recognition  to  the  potential,  rather 
than  the  actual.  The  unfertilized  egg  has 
life,  and  If  fertilized,  it  takes  on  human  pro- 
portions. But  the  law  deals  in  reality,  not 
obeciirlty — the  known  rather  than  the  im- 
known.  When  sperm  meets  egg  life  may 
eventually  form,  but  quite  often  it  does  not. 
The  law  does  not  deal  in  speculation.  The 
phenomenon  of  Ufe  takes  time  to  develop, 
and  until  it  is  actually  present,  it  cannot  be 
destroyed.  Its  interruption  prior  to  formation 
would  hardly  be  homicide,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  society  does  not  regard  It  as  such.  The 
rites  of  Baptism  are  not  performed  and  death 
certificates  are  not  required  when  a  miscar- 
riage occurs.'^  No  prosecutor  has  ever  re- 
turned a  murder  indictment  charging  the 
taking  of  tbe  life  of  a  fetus.  This  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  fetus  constituted  human 
life. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  courts  are  the 
proper  forum  to  determine  when  life  begins. 
I  submit,  however,  that  the  professionals  are 
better  able  to  determine  when  Ufe  begins 
than  are  the  courts.  Tort  cases  might  cast 
some  light  on  the  issue,*"  but  I  would  prefer 
that  tbe  courts  yield  to  tbe  expert  testimony 
of  doctors.  This  testimony  would  vary  greatly, 
but  that  Is  nothing  new  to  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem. 

This  Is  not  a  question  that  will  be  easily 
resolved.  Few  questions  that  reach  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  are.  As  was  stated  at  tbe 
Christian  Medical  Society's  Symposium,  "pro- 
fessionals ...  do  not  wish  to  play  Ood  with 
human  lives,  whether  In  being  or  inchoate 
with  life.  But  we  can  Inform  our  judg- 
ment ...  by  a  widest  Interchange,  airing 
and  consensus.  Hiunlllty  is  a  large  part  of 
every  professional's  code." '"  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  Imponderables  are  a 
part  of  Supreme  Court  adjudications. 

Acccnnmodatlon  of  conflicting  doctrine  is 
more  difficult  to  achieve  In  the  Judicial  than 
in  tbe  legislative  process.  Courts  cannot 
reach  out  to  reform  our  society.  A  problem 
comes  to  the  Court  In  the  form  of  a  Justici- 
able Issue  and  is  narrowly  drawn,  rendering 
the  Court's  ruling  contracted  and  finespun. 
Legislatures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  such 
facilities  for  "  nestlgation  as  hearings  and 
may  address  themselves  to  the  necessities  of 
broad  social  needs  and  the  correction  of  evils, 
both  probable  and  existing.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Cardozo  said,  "Legislation  can  eradicate  a 
cancer,  right  some  hoary  wrong,  correct 
some  definitely  established  evil,  which  de- 
fines the  feebler  remedies,  the  distinctions 
and  the  fictions  familiar  to  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess." •* 

The  courts  work  on  a  case-by-case  system 
which  deals  with  the  past  rather  than  the 
future.  Society  would  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  sweeping  effect  of  a  statute,  nor  would 
the  doctor  have  the  protection  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  receive.  The  case  method  would  be 
slow,  expensive,  and  possibly  disastrous.  It  Is 
for  the  leglslattnre  to  determine  the  proper 
balance,  J.c,  that  point  between  prevention 
of  conception  and  viability  of  the  fetus  which 
would  give  the  State  the  compelling  sub- 
ordinating Interest  so  that  It  may  regulate 
or  prohibit  abortion  without  violating  the 
individual's  conatltutlonally  protected 
rights. 

The  present  climate  seems  favorable  for 
immediate  legislative  action.  Five  States  have 
already  led  the  way."  With  appropriate  ac- 
tion, many  more  will  follow  suit  in  Uberallx- 
Ing  their  abortion  laws.  But  this  process  will 
take  less  talk  and  more  action.  As  Nehru 
once  said: 

I  am  tired  of  people  who  merely  talk  about 
things.  However  wise  you  may  be,  you  can 
never  enter  Into  the  spirit  of  a  thing  if  you 
only  talk  about  It  and  do  nothing.  Bven  sci- 
entists have  a  tendency  to  let  a  wonderful 
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experiment  remain  an  experiment  once  it 
DM  been  performed.  Tbe  next  stage  some- 
how does  not  come.  They  may  well  aay  that 
the  next  stage  ts  aomebody  else's  Job,  but  I 
think  if  tbe  scientist  had  a  sense  of  prac- 
tical application,  he  would  either  try  to  do 
It  himself,  or  get  somebody  else  to  do  it.  This 
association  of  thought  with  action  Is,  I  think, 
of  utmost  importance.  Thought  without  ac- 
tion is  an  abortion:  action  without  thought 
u  foUy." 
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Abortion  and  Reuoion 
(By  Rabbi  Israel  R.  Margolles) 

The  moral  implioatlons  and  desperate  need 
for  legalizing  abortion  were  dramatically 
demonstrated  a  little  over  three  years  ago 
in  the  Flnkbine  case  In  Arizona.  We  were 
confronted  and  shamed  as  a  nation  by  tbe 
spectacle  of  a  decent,  Intelligent  American 
woman  veUnly  seeking  court  sanction  for  an 
abortion.  In  order  to  prevent  the  birth  of  a 
child  who  probably  would  be,  as  events  later 
proved,  actually  was,  horribly  deformed.  The 
medieval  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  tbe  abor- 
tion laws  in  the  U.S.  was  clearly  exposed 
when  Mrs.  Flnkbine  was  compelled  to  seek 
the  compassion  and  help  abroad  that  were 
denied  in  her  own  country.  This  was  tbe  only 
alternative  to  tbe  very  real  threat  of  bringing 
into  the  world  a  pitiful  creature  whose  life 
would  be  darkened  with  such  pain,  sorrow, 
and  frustration  as  no  one  could  possibly  cal- 
culate, and  whose  very  existence  would  be  a 
curse  upon  its  parents. 

Judaism  considers  man  the  active,  respon- 
sible partner  of  God  in  the  task  or  establish- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God — not  In  some  far-off 
celestial  sphere,  or  in  some  distant  apocalyp- 
tic age  under  the  leadership  of  a  Messianic 
miracle  man — but  right  here  on  earth.  In- 
deed, Judaism  suggests  that  having  created 
the  universe.  Ood.  whUe  vitally  concerned 
about  all  that  occurs  on  this  planet,  has 
deliberately  left  tbe  work  of  human  history 
and  creativity  to  man.  I  believe  that  the  ideal 
world  that  all  of  us  yearn  to  see,  the  worid 
of  universal  Justice  and  lasting  peace.  Will 
not  be  bestowed  by  God  upon  man,  but  rather 
must  be  created  by  man  to  tbe  greater  glory 
of  Ood,  ,-A- — ^i^v  - 


Surely  man,  who  was  endowed  by  Ood  with 
tbe  Intelligence  to  master  nature,  and  tbe 
spiritual  strength  to  bend  that  Int^llgenoe 
to  tbe  fulfillment  of  tbe  Divine  plan,  was 
also  Intended  to  exercise  his  own  free  will  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  bring  the  fruit 
of  bis  seed  into  tbe  world.  If  the  sexual  func- 
tion of  man  was  meant  to  be  directed  strictly 
to  the  purpose  of  procreation,  then,  like 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  be 
would  have  experienced  the  sexual  urge 
solely  on  regular,  set  occasions,  devlaed  by 
nature  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  man  alone  has 
been  granted  the  boon  of  an  unrestricted 
sexual  appetite  as  an  intimate  expression 
of  love  that  is  unlimited  by  time  or  sea- 
son. How  he  exercises  this  privilege  is  un- 
deniably of  some  moral  and  legal  concern 
to  the  community — ^but,  as  long  as  a  man 
and  woman  find  it  appropriate  to  fulfill 
their  love  for  and  Joy  in  each  other  through 
sexual  Intercourse,  there  is  no  law  of  nature 
or  of  God  that  requires  that  such  love  and 
Joy  must  perforce  lead  to  conception  and 
birth.  It  is  a  man  and  a  wonuin  who  must 
decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  their  union 
to  lead  to  the  birth  of  a  child,  not  the  church 
or  the  synagogue,  and  certainly  not  the 
state. 

Until  a  child  is  actually  born  Into  the 
world,  it  does  not  belong  to  society,  nor  has 
It  been  accepted  into  any  faith.  Its  existence 
is  purely  and  entirely  the  business  and  con- 
cern of  Its  parents,  whether  they  are  married 
or  not.  They  and  they  alone  have  the  right 
to  determine  whether  the  unborn  foetus  shall 
live,  or  be  abortloned  In  Its  pre-natal  state. 
I  have  heard,  as  all  of  you  have  heard,  ad 
infinitum  and  ad  nauseum  the  hackneyed 
argument  that  such  abortions  would  serve 
to  encourage  Immorality  in  pre-  and  ex- 
tramarital adventures.  To  this  time-worn 
contention  I  would  say  in  the  first  place  that 
those  who  choose  to  Indulge  in  such  casual 
relationships  are  usually  sufficiently  adept  In 
the  use  of  contraceptives  that  abortions  are 
rarely  sought.  The  ones  who  are  moat  fre- 
quently caught,  so  to  speak,  are  either  the 
very  young  and  ti>experlenced,  or  the  very 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  It  is  precisely  in  these 
situations  that  reluctant  and  embittered 
parenthood  should  be  avoided.  In  the  sec- 
ond place.  I  would  soberly  and  respectfully 
suggest  that  such  excesses,  even  If  they  did 
Indeed  result  In  part  from  the  legalizing  of 
abortion,  would  be  Infinitely  preferable  to 
the  enflless,  careless,  and  purposeless  usher- 
ing of  millions  of  unwanted  and  unloved 
children  into  an  already  teeming  and  highly 
competitive  society.  In  the  January  3l8t  edi- 
tion of  the  magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Julius  Horwltz,  in  an  article 
entitled,  "The  Arithmetic  of  Delinquency." 
quotes  women  who  want  no  more  children, 
but  who,  on  bringing  a  new  baby  home  from 
the  hospital,  "hate  him  for  being  alive." 
These  are  the  rejected  and  neglected  children 
who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  our  de- 
linquents, and  then  proliferate  and  repeat 
the  vicious  cycle  further. 

According  to  traditional  Jewish  law,  and 
I  quote  from  the  Talmudlc  tractate  Obolos 
7:  6;  "If  a  woman  has  great  dlfficiilty  In 
giving  birth  to  her  child,  it  is  permitted  to 
destroy  the  child  to  save  her  life."  The  law 
continues  to  say  that  If  the  child  puts  forth 
Its  head  or  most  of  its  body,  It  may  no 
longer  be  destroyed  to  save  Its  mother,  since, 
as  tbe  Talmud  puts  it.  "we  do  not  push 
aside  one  life  for  another."  From  this  state- 
ment, we  may  conclude  that  abortion  during 
the  foetal  or  pre-natal  period  is  permlsslbl« 
even  In  cases  where  the  mother's  survival  Is 
not  tbe  prime  purpose.  Only  when  a  child 
Is  about  to  be  born,  and  has  actually  begun 
to  emerge,  is  it  termed  "nefeah,"  a  living 
soul;  and  only  then  may  we  not  "puab 
aside  one  life  for  another."  Prior  to  actual 
birth,  the  unborn  infant  is  not  deemed  truly 
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Co  b«  a  living  soul,  a  human  being.  I|  It 
sbouM  dl«  during  bir^,  or  ev«n  during  th« 
first  30  days  of  infancy,  no  funeral  sertlc* 
Is  held,  no  Kaddlsh.  or  memorial  prayer  for 
tba  dead  need  be  recited,  becauae  this  tot 
iB  not  considered  to  have  lived  at  all. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Bmden.  tbe  moa«  brlUlant 
Talmudlc  ■cbolar  of  the  IStb  century,  iwas 
aake^wbetber  a  pregiuuit  adultreas  outy 
have  an  abortion.  This  great  antborlty,  irbo 
revered  Jewlah  tradition,  answered  boldly  In 
the  affirmative,  and  went  on  In  hla  explicoa- 
tion  to  suggest  that  we  may  destroy  the 
foetus,  not  only  to  save  the  mother's  life, 
but  even  to  save  her  exoeeslve  torture  in 
childbirth.  The  most  liberal  statement  on 
the  general  subject  of  abortion  was  given 
by  the  Ute  Sephanllc  Chief  lUbbl  Ben  aion 
Uzlel.  He  concluded,  after  a  broad  analysis 
of  the  subject,  that  an  unborn  foetus  Is  not 
a  "nefesh" — a  soul^t  all,  and  has  no  In- 
dependent life.  It  Is  part  of  Its  mother,  imd 
just  as  a  person  may  choose  to  sacrlfloe  a 
Umb  of  his  body  In  order  to  be  cured  »f  a 
worse  malady,  so  may  the  foetus  be  de- 
stroyed for  the  sake  of  Its  mother. 

While  there  are,  to  be  sure,  dlffere^es 
of  optnlon  among  some  other  Jewish  sctiol- 
an  with  regard  to  abortion,  the  posltloii  of 
the  men  whom  I  have  cited  Is,  In  my  care- 
fully ooosidered  judgment,  the  most  en- 
lightened and  accurate  Interpretation  of 
Jewish  law.  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  dismiss  ,tbe 
entire  subject  of  legalized  abortion,  a^  so 
many  hoUer-than-thou  religious  leaders  do, 
under  the  ominous  heading  of  "sin."  I  be- 
lieve that  such  spineless  and  Irrational  Sub- 
servience to  the  dogmatism  of  tbeologtans 
who  ^>eculate  with  fine  detachment  upon 
such  matters  in  their  cloistered  ivory  low- 
ers, is  unbecoming  the  rational  and  lariely 
moral  society  of  a  great  nation.  In  truth,  the 
civilized  mind  would  be  hard  put  to  desrise 
a  greftter  sin  than  to  condemn  a  helpless  in- 
fant to  the  twilight  world  of  the  slun}  or 
the  orphanage — which  is  where  most  of  the 
unwanted  and  Illegitimate  children  end  i^p — 
or  to  sentence  two  parenu  to  a  life  ten»  of 
caring  for.  yes,  and  loving  an  unwelcome 
child  who  is  the  bitter,  unsought  fruli  of 
careless  rapture,  a  living  symbol  of  sh^me. 
frustration,  or  even  an  enforced  marrlag«.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  talk  of  sin,  then  by  Heafen. 
here  U  where  It  may  be  found. 

We  Uve  In  an  age  when  scientists  Who 
are  quite  propwly  more  concerned  about  ^us- 
tslnlng  life  on  this  planet  than  in  the  in- 
quest of  outer  space  are  profoundly  dis- 
turbed about  the  eoonomic  and  social  oon- 
sequences  of  the  fantastic  popuUtlon  ex- 
ploelon.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  our 
global  populaUon  wlU  double  by  the  ^ear 
2000,  and  reach  the  staggering  dimension^  of 
tour  times  that  number  70  years  therea|ter. 
In  xiM  most  impoverished  areas  of  the  world, 
the  help  that  we  are  extending  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  is  more  than  offset)  by 
the  Incredible  rise  In  the  number  of  months 
that  have  to  be  fed.  Considering  the  fact 
that  hunger  and  bloody  revolution  are  his- 
toric allies.  It  is  becoming  crystal  clear  |hat 
the  undisciplined  multiplication  of  .the 
world's  population  represents  a  danges  to 
hum&nlty  second  only  to  the  uncontrcBled 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

At  a  time  such  as  this,  when  all  thlntlng 
cltlaen*  recognize  that  human  reproduction 
must  be  checked  if  the  earth  Is  to  be  kept 
safe  for  humanity,  and  that  It  must  be  (lone 
voluntarily,  or  It  will  surely  be  done  by  fiun- 
Ine,  revolution,  and  war — at  such  a  time,  we 
are  confronted  rlgbt  here  In  our  own  oqun- 
try  with  the  iroolc  ^MCtode  of  a  oontlnAlng 
battle  against  the  legalization  of  abortion 
and  an  enltghtaoed  program  of  public  adu- 
eactloQ  and  aid  In  the  use  of  contraceptive 
methods  wttoM  sole  purpose  Is  to  reduce  (lle- 
gltlmaey  and  the  tragedy  of  rejected  dbll- 
dfeo— and  all  In  tbe  name  of  religion  knd 
morality.  I  say  to  you.  dear  friends,  ihat 
there  is  no  agency,  religious  or  political,  tbat 


U  wise  enough,  or  has  the  right  to  point  a 
self-righteous  finger  at  some  poor  woman 
and  order  her  to  bring  an  unwanted  life  Into 
this  crowded,  dlfflctilt.  and  dangerous  world. 

It  Is  high  time  Indeed  that  we  began  to  ask 
certain  very  vital  questions  of  ourselves  and 
the  leaders  of  our  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. By  what  right  did  the  sute  legislature 
enact  laws  infringing  upon  the  privilege  of 
the  citizens  In  a  free  society  to  secure  surgi- 
cal help  for  abortion  and  contraceptive 
counsel  when  such  aid  is  needed?  Why  do 
fearful  politicians  still  continue  to  steer  clear 
of  this  sacred  cow,  in  the  face  of  the  mount- 
ing tragedy  of  unwanted,  unloved  and  even 
abnormal  children?  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
matured  sufficiently  as  a  people  to  assert 
once  and  for  all  that  the  sexual  relations  of 
human  beings  and  their  reproductive  conse- 
quences are  not  the  business  of  the  state,  but 
rather  free  decisions  to  be  made  by  free 
people? 

Let  us,  of  the  Asaoclatlcm  for  the  Study  of 
Abortion,  raise  these  and  other  related  ques- 
tions that  have  been  swept  under  the  rug 
for  such  a  long  time.  Let  us  demand  straight 
answsrs,  and  resolve  that  the  crying  needs  of 
the  millions  who  agonize  over  such  pressing, 
personal  problems,  will  soon  be  met  by  the 
leaders  and  legislators  of  our  land  who  have 
been  motivated  by  an  aroused  eitlzenry. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  religion.  In  the 
highest  sense,  calls  upon  each  of  us  to  dis- 
avow the  old  taboos  chat  suggest  that  abor- 
tion and  planned  parenthood  are  sinful,  and 
aMert  honestly  and  proudly  that,  as  creative 
partners  of  God,  we  reserve  the  rlgh«  to 
create  families  purposefully  and  joyfully,  not 
accidentally  and  reluctuitly. 

Let  us  help  to  build  a  world  in  which  no 
human  being  enters  life  unwanted  and  un- 
loved; where  poverty  and  hunger  have  dis- 
appeared; where  disease  is  rare,  and  death 
seldom  premature;  where  there  Is  adventure 
for  the  young  and  security  for  the  old;  where 
the  entire  human  family,  abandoning  the 
evil  habit  of  mutual  suH>lclon  and  slaughter, 
has  become  one  cooperative  race  of  man, 
achieving  through  unity  conquests  over  both 
nature  and  the  darker  side  of  human  pas- 
sions, rejoicing  in  the  exercise  and  fruit  of 
man's  creative  genius  I 

The  Stats  or  THm  Abo«tion  Quzsnoif 

(By  Mr.  ROBEKT  P.  I>»IJ»AN) 
On  March  11.  1970  the  State  of  Hawaii 
became  the  first  government  In  the  English- 
speaking  world  to  eliminate  all  criminal 
sanctions  from  Its  laws  for  any  abortion  done 
by  licensed  physicians.  The  30  percent  of 
Hawaii's  population  who  are  Roman  Catho- 
lic constituted  the  only  organized  resist- 
ance to  the  change  In  the  abortion  laws. 
Although  several  legislators  who  are  Catho- 
lic voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  abortion  law. 
the  Hawaii  Catholic  Herald  newspaper  in  Its 
February  27  Issue  editorialized  that  "a  veto 
Is  the  only  course  of  action  open  to  the 
Governor  which  would  remove  this  cloud  of 
shame  hanging  over  Hawaii." 

At  least  one  Catholic  legislator  who  voted 
for  the  change  in  the  law  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  the  campaign  of  Catholic 
spokesmen.  Governor  John  A.  Burns,  a  de- 
vout Catholic,  allowed  the  bill  to  become 
law  without  his  signature  and  with  the 
simple  statement  that  abortion  Is  "a  matter 
of  individual  conscience." 

The  example  of  Hawaii  wUl  no  doubt  ac- 
celerate the  demands  for  a  "non-law"  on 
abortion  now  being  made  In  virtually  all  of 
the  states.  New  York  Is  moving  In  that  di- 
rection as  this  is  written.  IiKleed  It  seems 
fair  to  say  that  after  HawaU  the  dilemma 
coafrontlng  Catholics  and  others  opposed 
to  abortion  on  moral  groimds  is  no  longer 
Whether  Catholics  can  denounce  abortion, 
control  the  votes  and  thereby  seek  to  prevent 
any  change  In  existing  abortion  laws.  The 
real    dilemma    for    opponents    of    abortion 


seems  to  oome  to  this:  Is  it  better  to  allow 
the  state  to  establish  by  law  a  limited  num. 
ber  of  reasons  which  would  Justify  an  abor- 
tion or  would  it  be  better  If  the  law  were 
silent  about  abortion  and  thus  left  this 
matter  to  the  good  conscience  of  parents  and 
physicians? 

This  observer  feels  that  the  laws  enacted 
in  some  twelve  states  over  the  past  three 
years  authorizing  abortions  where  the  preg- 
nancy results  from  rape  or  Incest,  wbere  It 
may  Injure  the  physical  or  mental  health 
of  the  mother  or  where  the  fetus  is  predlc- 
tlvely  defective  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  abortion.  These  laws  will.  In  addition, 
g.ve  to  the  state  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  Anglo-American  jurisprudence  the 
right  to  decide  which  unhealthy  or  incon- 
venient unborn  persons  may  be  extin- 
guished before  birth.  Empirical  data,  more- 
over, from  the  several  states  which  have 
adopted  a  "UberallBBd"  law  on  abortion  do 
not  give  one  the  feeling  that  these  laws  are 
a  happy  accommodation  between  groups 
which  are  opposed  to  all  abortions  as  im- 
moral and  those  individuals  who  feel  that 
a  certain  limited  number  of  social,  medical  or 
psychiatric  indications  should  Justify  an 
ab(»tlon. 

Persons  oppoeed  to  abortion  on  moral 
grounds  can,  of  ooiirse,  still  hope  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  predlctively  would 
minimize  the  number  of  fetal  deaths.  But 
should  this  hope  or  desire  be  the  sole  deter- 
minant in  Judging  the  wisdom  or  effective- 
ness of  an  abortion  l*w7  A  further  question, 
moreover,  must  be  asked:  Even  if  the  "lib- 
eralized" law  now  eikacted  In  some  twelve 
states  does  In  fact  result  In  fewer  abortions 
than  the  "non-law"  of  Hawaii,  how  can  one 
measure  that  result  against  the  fact  that  the 
government  now  poaseasee  the  right  to  estab- 
lish standards  as  to  who  may  live  and  who 
may  die? 

No  one  pretends,  of  course,  that  It  Is  an 
easy  thing  for  Catholics  and  others  who 
believe  In  the  inviolability  of  fetal  life  to 
acquiesce  in  the  withdrawal  of  criminal 
penaltiee  against  those  who  would  deetory 
this  fetal  life.  But  the  question  is  no  longer 
the  poeslblUty  of  a  total  prohltoltlon  of  abor- 
tion but  rather  the  question  of  weighing  the 
long-range  evil  effects  of  permitting  the 
government  to  establish  standards  as  to  who 
will  live  and  who  will  die  rather  than  simply 
having  the  government  withdraw  from  the 
area  of  protecting  the  first  twelve  to  twenty 
weeks  of  non-viable  fetal  life. 

If  the  state  of  the  abortion  question  after 
Hawaii  poses  much  more  clearly  the  only 
two  options  left  for  opponents  of  abortion. 
It  also  should  bring  about  a  clarification  ol 
the  credibility  of  official  CsrthoUc  spokesmen 
who  in  every  state  of  the  union  have  de- 
nounced any  change  in  the  abortion  laws. 
No  one,  of  course,  disputes  the  right  at  a 
Catholic  prelate  to  speak  out  about  the 
morality  of  any  question.  But  one  wonders 
whether  Catholic  clwlcal  spokesmen  at  the 
highest  level  will  continue  to  Intervene  in 
the  political  order  and  state  dogmatically 
that  no  change  whatsoever  In  the  abortion 
laws  can  be  morally  permissible.  One  won- 
ders whether  Catholic  episcopal  spokeamen 
will  continue  to  asstime  that  they  oan  make 
up  the  mind  of  Catholic  legislators  on  the 
al>ortlon  question  Just  as  the  bishops  of 
Massachusetts  in  1948  "te^d"  Catholic  legis- 
lators not  to  repeal  the  antl-blrtb  control 
law  or  Catholic  officials  In  New  York  State 
directed  Catholic  legislators  until  the  very 
recent  past  not  to  permit  dlvoroe  for  ttie 
ordinary  reasons  for  which  divorce  was  ob- 
tainable in  every  other  sUte  of  the  union. 

PerHaps  it  is  time  th*t  all  of  us  recaU  the 
words  of  VaUcan  n's  declaration  on  religious 
freedom  wblch  urged  that  "In  spreading  reli- 
gious faith  and  in  introducing  religious  prac- 
tices, everyone  ou^t  at  all  timee  to  refrain 
from  any  manner  of  coercion  which  mlgbl 
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to  carry  a  hint  of  coercion  or  of  a  kind 
of  persuasion  that  would  be  dishonorable  or 
unworthy.  .  .  ."  On  the  assumption  that  be- 
lief in  the  Invlolaimity  of  non-viable  fetal 
life  is  de  lacto  a  religious  belief,  can  Catholic 
spokesmen  be  open  to  the  accusation  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  abortion  controversy 
in  a  way  wblch  clearly  "might  seem  to  carry 
a  hint  of  coercion"? 

The  limited  Jurisprudential  c^>tk>ns  now 
available  to  those  who  are  oppoeed  on  moral 
groimds  to  abortion  offer  at  best  a  Hobson's 
ahodce.  A  request  by  a  healthy  mother  for  the 
sborUon  of  a  healthy  fetus  Is  all  too  often,  in 
Princeton  theological  Professor  PatU  Ram- 
sey's phrase,  "fetal  euthanasia." 

The  consequences  to  moraUty,  however,  of 
a  change  in  the  abortion  laws  should  not 
blind  Catholic  q>okesmen  to  the  other  tm- 
fortimate  results  of  their  Intervention  tn  the 
political  order. 

In  Jime  1988  this  author  in  an  address 
to  the  Catholic  Tbedogloal  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, made  a  rec(»nmendBtlon  as  follows : 

It  Is  submitted  that  episcopal  statements 
going  beyond  the  morality  of  abortion  and 
entering  into  the  question  of  Jurisprudence 
or  the  beet  legal  arrangement  are  Inappro- 
priate intrusions  In  a  pluralistic  society  by 
an  ecclesiastloal  official  who  wrongly  assumes 
that  he  can  pronounce  a  moral  and  uniform 
position  tat  his  church  on  a  legal -political 
question. 

This  recommendation  is  now  more  relevant 
and  more  urgent  after  the  action  by  the 
Hawaii  Legislature  to  repeal  all  criminal 
sanctions  against  abortions  done  by  licensed 
physicians. 

Abostioh  HzaoLtrrioNa 

KXLIGIOtrS 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association  (Mar 
1968). 

American  Baptist  Convention  (June  1968). 

United  Methodist  Chiu^di  (April  1970). 

United  Presbyterian  Church  (August  1970) . 

Lutheran  Church  In  America  (June  1970). 

American  Klends  Service  Committee 
(October  1969). 

United  Church  Board  for  Homeland  Min- 
istries of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (April 
1070). 

'"•  MZDTCAI. 

American  Public  Health  Association 
(December  1968) . 

American  Medical  Women's  Association 
(November  1900). 

American  Psychiatric  Association  (Decem- 
ber 1969). 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Decem- 
t>eri96e). 

American  Protestant  Hospital  Association 
(Harch  1970). 

American  Bitedloal  Association  (June  1970). 

National  Council  of  Obstetricians  U  Gyne- 
cologists (June  1970). 

American  Psychoanalytic  Aasodation  (May 
1970) . 

Medical  Committee  for  Human  Bights 
(1867). 

Student  American  Medical  Association 
(1970). 

OTHxa 

Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  Status  of 
Women  (Aprtl  1968). 

Planned  Parenthood  AasocUUon  (Nevem- 
ter  1968). 

American  Ethical  Union  (January  1969). 

American  Psychological  Association  (1969). 

National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
SUtes   (October  1969).'    ^  *"■"'  "     " 

■J^CA  (^rtl  1»70).    '  '  -   ■     "".-'• 

Caiicago  CTiUd  Oare  Society  (1976). 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
(July  1970) . 

Amertoan  Society  of  Mammaloglsts  (June 
1970). 

Anerlean  CItU  Liberties  Union  (March 
Met). 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.  1753.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Advertising,  Marketing,  and 
Society.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

NATIONAL  INSrrrUTS  or  AOVKBTISOia, 
UA&KETINO,   AND    SOOSTT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Institute  of  Advertis- 
ing, Marketing,  and  Society. 

During  the  last  Congress,  three  dis- 
tinct initiatives  undertake!,  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  for  Consumers — cigar- 
ette advertising,  advertising  and  nutri- 
tional illiteracy,  and  advertising  and 
drug  abuse — led  along  separate  paths  to 
a  suspect  role  for  advertising  and  mar- 
keting. In  varying  degrees,  each  initiative 
was  frustrated  by  a  lack  of  a  basic  sci- 
entific literature  accurately  describing 
the  psychosocial  impact  of  advertislLg. 

Competent  data-based  testimony  on 
the  role  which  cigarette  advertising 
played  in  initiating  and  sustaininK  the 
smoking  habit  could  not  be  obtained.  We 
could  not  measure  the  extent  to  which 
the  "hardsell"  promotion  of  cereals  and 
snack  foods  with  relatively  low  nutri- 
tional value  contributed  to  nutritionally 
damaging  attitudes  among  young  peo- 
ple. And  no  probative  data  exists  relat- 
ing the  aggressive  promotion  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs  and  other  products  to 
teenage  attitudes  predisposing  milUons 
of  young  Americans  toward  the  use  of 
illicit  drugs. 

Put  in  another  way,  we  are  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  20th  century  knee- 
deep  in  a  marketing  economy  and  a  con- 
sumer culture  which  we  barely  compre- 
hend. To  the  child  growing  up  in  Amer- 
ica, marketing  messages  are  as  pervasive 
as  the  air  he  breathes. 

For  more  than  50  years,  tlirough  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  we  have 
sought  to  regulate  marketing  practices 
but  we  have  never  thought  of  developing 
a  systematic  accounting  of  the  social 
costs  of  marketing  and  advertising.  Yet 
we  are  beset  with  profound  &nA  unset- 
tling questions  concerning  the  social  role 
of  advertising : 

The  repetitive  pattern  In  much  adver- 
tising promises  instant  gratification 
through  the  swallowing,  tasting,  touch- 
ing, hearing,  and  even  the  smelling  of  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  material  goods. 
The  incessant  hammering  of  these 
themes  has  led  critics  to  lay  at  advertis- 
ing's door  blame  for  the  erosion  of  our 
traditional  value  system  based  upon  the 
Intrinsic  rewards  of  effort,  discipline,  and 
responsibility. 

It  is  marketing  that  teaches,  in  FCC 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson's  wcH'ds: 

That  troubles  are  dlasohred  by  tlw  "fast, 
fast,  fast,  relief"  which  oomae  from  plUs 
(vitamins,  headache  and  sleeping  pills,  stom- 
ach puis,  tranqulllam,  pep  pills  or  "the 
pill")  and  not  from  medication,  training  or 
discipline;  that  personal  satisfaction  comes 
from  passivity  of  possession  and  consumption, 
conspicuous  whenever  possible  of  cars,  appli- 
ances, and  toys,  cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  and 
beer,  and  not  from  the  activity  of  oonuuit- 
ment. 

Of  course,  there  exists  a  substantial 
body  of  knowledge  concerning  tJ^e  be- 
havior (A  individuals  subjected  to  adver- 


tising. Market  research  in  this  country 
is  a  refined  art  if  not  a  science.  There  has 
been  some  beliavioral  research  on  the 
impact  of  advertising  perfonned  in  the 
Universities.  However,  much  of  the  work 
is  being  done  in  Isolation  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  work  is  funded  by  busi- 
ness naturally  interested  In  a  fairly  nar- 
row range  of  information.  Of  course,  the 
significance  of  much  of  Uie  corpus  of 
knowledge  which  does  exist,  is  obsured  by 
the  economic  self-interest  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  research. 

What  is  clearly  needed  is  an  institu- 
tion, above  all  independent  of  the  distor- 
tions of  economic  self-interest,  with  ade- 
quate resources  to  draw  upon  the  full 
range  of  disciplines  and  competencies  in 
the  social  and  mass  communicatlODS,  so- 
cial historians,  anthrt^xdoglsts — bD  of 
those  necessary  to  bring  us  to  the  point 
where  we  can  begin  to  make  rational 
Judgments  on  the  need  for  llmltins,  our- 
tailing  or  rechannellng  marketing  activi- 
ties away  from  socially  destructive  paths. 

The  National  Institute  of  Maricettng 
and  Society,  would  be  housed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

The  institute  would  be  given  a  broad 
mandate  to  consider  the  social  Impact 
of  the  consumer  culture.  It  would  be  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  the  analysis  of 
specific  marketing  themes  and  tech- 
niques and  behavioral  problems,  such  as 
drug  abuse,  as  well  as  broad  studfes  Il- 
luminating fimdamental  conflicts  be- 
tween the  consumer  culture  and  national 
goals  and  ideals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Institute  mlgbt  un- 
dertake a  series  of  studies  to  evaluate  the 
behavioral  costs  related  to  the  marketing 
of  different  lines  of  products,  such  as 
over-the-counter  drugs  or  auUmiobiles.  It 
would  be  encouraged  to  undertake  cross- 
cultural  studies  comparing  the  Impact  of 
advertising  on  different  cultures.  Cer- 
tainly much  could  be  learned  from  a  stu- 
dy of  social  problems  in  countries  such 
as  those  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union  which  suppress  marketing  as 
Idlologically  abhorrent. 

The  Institute  would  make  creative  use 
of  the  vast  store  of  data  generated  by 
private  market  research  in  the  univer- 
sities to  develop  an  overall  picture  of  the 
role  of  advertising  and  marketing  in  our 
society.  Additionally,  the  enabllri  legis- 
lation contains  a  congressional  mandate 
for  three  specific  studies:  these  are: 

First.  A  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  themes  and  techniques  of  ad- 
vertising and  drug  abuse; 

Second.  A  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween marketing  techniques  and  adver- 
tising and  alienation  of  young  persons 
from  society;  and 

Third.  A  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween advertising  and  the  knowledge,  at- 
titudes and  perception  of  children. 

In  the  end.  the  institute  will  provide 
the  important  long  range  insight  neces- 
sary to  maintain  advertising  on  a  so- 
cially constructive  path  rather  than  de- 
viating from  this  route  as  may  currently 
be  the  case  in  some  Instances.  In  doing 
so,  the  institute  would  provide  the  pub- 
lic for  the  very  first  time  an  adequate, 
competent,  objective  understanding  of 
marketing. 

Bir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  following  my  remarks  the  ttxt 
of  the  bill  and  additional  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  6,11 
and  materisa  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

3.   1763 
A  MU  to  establlab  a  National  Institute  of  Ad- 
vertising. Marketing,  and  Society 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnia4  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Institutel  of 
Advertising,  Marketing,  and  Society  Act. " 

POLICT  AND  PT7XPOSX 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  fi|idfl 
that—  I 

(1)  tbere  U  Increasing  concern  Ln  the 
United  States  and  In  other  industrialized 
oountrles  over  the  partially  hidden,  Imder- 
fectly  understood  psychological  and  social 
costs  of  ma&s  marketing  and  advertising  tech- 
niques; 

(2)  local.  State,  and  Federal  governmejits 
do  not  have  the  capacity  to  Integrate  ^d 
evaluate  the  psychological  and  social  eflacts 
ot  adTeriislng  and  marketing; 

(3)  marketing  and  advertising  utilize  high- 
ly refined  techniques  about  which  little  In- 
formation of  slgnXJQcance  is  available  to  ^he 
public  and  to  governmental  agencies; 

(4)  there  is  no  existing  governmental  or 
nongovernmental  institution  capable  of  aae- 
quately  studying  and  comprehending  ihe 
psychological  and  social  aspects  of  the  c^n- 
siuner  culture  in  an  objective  and  compre- 
hensive manner  or  of  Integrating  such 
knowledge  as  does  exist; 

(5)  the  public  Interest  requires  the  wid- 
est possible  range  of  social  and  scientific  In- 
sights applied  by  an  Institution  Independent 
of  economic  and  political  pressures;  and  [ 

(6)  there  is  a  need  for  a  focused,  scientifi- 
cally ao\ind  program  of  behavioral  research 
on  the  psychological  and  social  impact  of 
marketing  and  advertising  to  be  conducted 
by  an  appropriate  independent  Institution. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  therefc|re. 
to  establish  the  National  Institute  of  Adver- 
tising. Marketing,  and  Society. 

SSTABUSHMKNT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establisl^ed 
within  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  |an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Advertising.  Marketing,  and  Society.     [ 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consenei  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  t«rm  of  6  years.  tJnter 
the  general  supervision  of  the  CbAlrman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  be  responsible  for  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  the  Institute  a^d 
shall  have  authority  and  control  over  all  pcr- 
s(»mel  and  activities  of  the  Institute.         I 

(c)  A  Deputy  Enrector  of  the  Institute  sfakll 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  fof  a 
term  of  6  years.  The  Deputy  Director  shiall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  shall  act  ^t, 
and  exercise  the  powers  of.  the  Director  di^r- 
tng  his  absence  or  disability. 

rtncCTTONS  OF  TRX  INSTTTUTX 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  obj^- 
ttves  of  this  Act.  the  Institute  shall — 

(1)  undertake,  on  Its  own  Initiative.  ^- 
search  projects  concerning  the  impact  jof 
advertising  and  marketing  upon  society,  par- 
ticularly the  psychological,  and  social  effects 
of  advertising  and  marketing  techniques 
upon  the  consumer;  and 

(2)  undertake,  at  the  request  of  any  agtti- 
cy  represented  on  the  Advisory  Council,  re- 
search projects  concerning  the  impact  lof 
advertising   and   marketing   upon  society! 

(3)  intervene  on  its  own  initiative  or  upt>n 
the     request     of     any     Federal     executive 


agency  with  respect  to  any  Issue  affecting 
the  Impact  of  advertising  and  marketing 
upon  society  when  in  the  c^lnlon  of  the  Di- 
rector such  representation  would  contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  conduct  a  study  of  the  relationship 
between  the  themes  and  techniques  of  ad- 
vertising and  drug  abuses; 

(5)  conduct  a  study  of  the  relationship 
between  marketing  techniques  and  adver- 
tising and  the  alienation  of  young  persons 
from  society; 

(6)  conduct  a  study  of  the  relationship 
between  advertising  and  the  knowledge,  at- 
titudes and  perception  of  children; 

(7)  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  to 
the  public,  relevant  information  on  behavior 
research  relating  to  advertising  and  market- 
ing practices;  and 

(8)  prepare  at  least  annually,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Director  may  deem  ap- 
propriate a  report  concerning  Its  activities 
together  with  such  recommendations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  as  the  Director  deems  advisable. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Institute  under  this  section,  the  Director 
may  establish  such  laboratories  and  facili- 
ties as  it  deems  necessary  to  be  operated  by 
the  personnel  of  the  Institute.  With  a  view 
to  obtaining  additional  scientific  and  Intel- 
lectual resources  available,  the  Director  shall, 
whenever  feasible,  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  educational  or  research  In- 
stitutions for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
any  particular  study  or  research  project  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

AsimnsTRATrvx  provisions 
Sec.  5.    (a)    In  addition  to  any  authority 

vested  in  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 

the  Institute,  in  carrying  out  Its  functions, 

Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 1  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 

necessary   governing  the  manner  In   which 

its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute;  and 
to  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions; 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Institute,  re- 
ceive (and  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of. 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2))  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Institute  with  a  condition  or 
restriction,  including  a  condition  that  the 
Institute  use  other  funds  of  the  Institute 
for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  in- 
cluding representations  of  concerned  con- 
sumer organizations  and  officials  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  as  he  deems  de- 
slrabie  to  advise  the  Institute  with  respect 
to  Its  functions  under  this  Act; 

(5)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  neoeesary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  app>olntments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sxibchapter 
m  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
classlflcAtlon  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  no  more  than  three  individuals 
so  appointed  shall  receive  compensation  in 
excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  in 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  under  section  6332  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(6)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3106  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  prescribed  fw  OS-18  in  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code: 

(7)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 


ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(8)  enter  into  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  without 
performance  or  other  bonds,  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5) ; 

(9)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  reports 
(Including  fund  accounting  reports)  and  the 
filing  of  such  applications  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require; 

(10)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Elevlsed 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  and 

(11)  make  other  necessary  expendlttires. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  ^aily  rate  prescribed  for  QS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  (including  travel 
time)  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  All  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence and  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the 
I>erformance  of  their  duties. 

ADVISOBY  COtTNCn,  ON  AOVXRTISINO,  MASKETINO, 
AND  SOCIXTT 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Institute  a  National  Advisory  Coimcil 
on  Advertising,  Marketing,  and  Society  to  be 
composed  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality; 

(3)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency; 

(4)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Council; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission; 

(7)  the  Director  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

In  the  event  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
any  member  of  the  Council,  that  member 
may  designate  an  officer  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned to  represent  him 

(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  with  reject  to  appropriate 
research  projects  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  agency  represented  on  the  Council  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Institute  and  to  estab- 
lish criteria  for  the  priority  of  such  projects. 

COMPENSATION    OF    OBXCTOB    AND    DETDTT 
DIHECTOR 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  6316  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(95)  Director,  the  National  Institute  of 
Advertising,  Marketing,  and  Society.". 

(b)  Section  6318  of  tlUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragn^h: 

"(130)  Deputy  Director,  National  Institute 
of  Advertising,  Marketing,  and  Society.". 
Dxmnnom 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Council"  means  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Adyertising,  Marketing,  and 
Society; 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
NaUonal  Institute  of  Advertising,  Marketing, 
and  Society; 

(3)  "Federal  executive  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment,  including  any  agency  described  in 
MCtlon  551  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
say  wholly  owned  Government  corporation. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONB 

Sec  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5  million 
in  any  fiscal  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Ads  and  Addiction  :  Television  Commercials, 
Drugs  and  Society 

(By  Arthur  Asa  Berger,  Social  Science  De- 
partment, San  Francisco  State  College) 
"Many  people  mistakenly  overestimate  the 
role  of  willpower  and  think  that  nothing  can 
happen  to  their  minds  that  they  do  not  de- 
cide and  intend.  But  we  must  learn  care- 
fully to  discriminate  between  intentional 
sod  unintentional  contents  of  the  mind." — 
Carl  O.  Jitmo,  Bian  and  His  Symbols. 

"Whatever  your  attitude  toward  modem 
psychology  or  psycho-analysis.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  many  of  our 
daily  decisions  are  governed  by  motivations 
over  which  we  have  no  control  and  of  which 
we  are  often  quite  unawaire." — Ernest  Dxch- 
ixr.  The  Strategy  of  Desire. 

"In  contemporary  America,  children  must 
be  trained  to  insatiable  consumption  of  im- 
pulsive choice  and  infinite  variety.  These  at- 
tributes, once  Instilled,  are  converted  Into 
cash  by  advertising  directed  at  children.  It 
works  on  the  assumption  that  the  claim 
that  gets  into  the  child's  brain  box  first  is 
most  likely  to  stay  there,  and  that  since  in 
contemporary  America,  children  manage  par- 
ents, the  former's  brain  box  la  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  brain  box  of  the  latter." — 
Jules  Henry,  Culture  Against  Man. 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  found  yourselt 
in  possession  of  an  effective  science  of  be- 
havior? Suppose  you  suddenly  found  it  pos- 
sible to  control  the  behavior  of  men  as  you 
wished?  ...  I  take  it  as  a  fact  ...  If  a  man 
U  free  then  a  technology  of  behavior  Is  im- 
possible. But  I'm  asking  you  to  consider  the 
other  case." — B.   F.  Skinmer,  Walden  Two. 

"But  the  most  important  effects  of  this 
powerful  Institution  are  not  upon  the  eco- 
nomics of  our  dl8trlbu>tlve  system;  they  are 
upon  the  values  of  our  society.  If  the  eco- 
nomic effect  Is  to  make  the  purchaser  like 
what  he  buys,  the  social  effect  is.  In  a  paral- 
lel but  broader  sense,  to  make  the  individual 
like  what  he  gets — to  enforce  already  exist- 
ing attitudes,  to  diminish  the  range  and 
variety  of  choices,  and  in  terms  of  abun- 
dance, to  exalt  the  materialistic  virtues  of 
consumption." — David  Potter,  People  of 
Plenty. 

Ans  and  Addiction  :  Television  Commercials, 
Drug  Ctjltdbe,  and  Society 

I.  television,  advertising,  and  osuos 
In  the  past  few  years,  drugs  have  become 
a  national  problem.  Drug  addiction  has 
spread  to  the  middle  classes,  and  the  use  of 
"hard"  drugs  such  as  heroin  has  gfrown  great- 
ly, so  we  believe.  Statistics  on  marijuana  use 
show  that  large  numbers  of  people  smoke 
It  and  there  Is  a  "great  debate"  on  as  to 
wliether  It  should  be  "legalized,"  so  that  it 
will  not  lead  to  a  loss  of  respect  of  laws  and 
Increased  social  disorganization.  Also,  it  Is 
hoped  that  If  marijuana  is  legalized.  In  some 
manner,  criminal  elements  wlU  be  deprived 
oi  revenues  made  from  It. 

With  all  of  this  for  background,  an  Inter- 
wtlng  question  arises :  Is  there  any  kind  of  a 
relationship  between  television  and  drug 
use?  Is  the  drug  problem,  which.  In  its  pres- 
ent proportions,  is  of  recent  vintage,  related 
In  any  way  to  the  recent  and  phenomenal 
growth  of  television?  In  a  recent  column 
(August  27,  1970)  Terrence  CFlaherty.  the 
television  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, discussed  an  NBC  "White  Paper"  on 
youth  and  drugs  and  wrote: 
"If  we  are  Indeed  a  Nation  of  youthful  dope 
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addicts,  and  if  NBC  wants  to  be  of  real  serv-  science.  The  chart  below,  a  modification  of 

Ice,  then  why  doesn't  it  make  a  strong  docu-  the  one  I  used  in  the  article,  makes  all  this 

mentary  of  the  subject?  No  network  has  yet  explicit: 

had  the  courage  to  take  Its  cameras  Into  the  

morgues  and  the  asylums  and  show-speclfl-  ^                  Consumption 

cally — what  narcotics  addiction  can  lead  to.  analysis          behavior 

Perhaps  that's  where  television   has   'some-      

what  failed   .  .  .'  Instead,  it  has  been  talky 

and  repetitious  and  evasive.  [^^ pSook 

"No  network,  to  my  knowledge,  has  even  Superego.. :;..  Sales  reastmce 

done  a  TV  fecial  on  how  the  television  In-     

dustry   itself  makes   the   world   of   narcotics  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

look  mighty  allurlug.  or  how  Its  comedians  ,  What  happens.  I  suggest.  Is  that  the  need 

make  jokes  about  marijuana  when  it  is  the  ^°''  "^^S^  overwhelms  our  fear  of  the  Uw. 

first  step  into  the  jungle  "  conscience  and  any  other  force  which  might 

Mr.  O-Flaherty  draws  attention  to  that  fact  restrain  us^  That  this  Is  reinforced  and  f acUl- 

that  we  are  vitally  Interested  In  drugs,  and  ^^^  ^^  advertisements  which  offer  a  model 

there  have  been  many  television  programs  on  of J»ow  to    Cope    and  which  tend  to  over- 

the  problem.  Yet,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  pos-  *^f^^  °^^  e^^^e  the  ego  is  a  hypothesis  I 

Bible  that  glamorizing  drugs  on  television  is  niake.  I  beUeve  it  aq)lain8  the  connection 

actually  contributing  to  the  problem.  between  the  structure  of  advertisement  and 

I  would  like  to  focus  here  upon  one  aspect  oonsumption-of  goods  In  general  as  well  as 

of  the  general  problem— television  advertls-  aru%s  in  particular. 

ing  and  its  influence  on  our  society  as  far  ,  f^^  °^  these  considerations  add  up  to  the 

as  addiction  is  concerned.  If  television  pro-  ^oUowing  picture.  I  have  suggested,  first,  that 

grams   inadvertantly   glamorize   bard   drugs  America  is  a  drug  culture  in  general,  though 

from  time  to  time,  television  advertlsementi  °^°f^  people  do  not  recognize  It  as  such.  Sec- 

"glamorlze"  soft  drugs  almost  all  the  tlm«  °'^\!','^^^'  principle  of  taking  drug  is 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  a  remarkably  established  it  is  not  too  difficult  a  Jump 
large  proportion  of  television  ads  are  used  tb  f.''°°l  ^?^'^J^\*^  '"*«'^  fft'  ^^^^''^^ 
sell  "dru^s"  of  one  sort  of  another:  alcohol.  '^°^^'  °°*rf  ^^  many  of  the  advertlse- 
nlcotln,^lrln.  cold  remedies,  stomach  rem-  f^°"  *°^  ^l^^*^  T./'f °''/^"^  ^  ^''^  """*=*» 
edles  ad  nauseam.  Americaa  culture,  in  ^^%'*'' ™°**1^  ^P"*"^*  ^  .^^*  **^8  culture- 
general,  is  a  drug  culture-and  many  Aiierl-  "  ^J:^'  "^^  ^^«f  S*"^  '^  ^!  ^^J"  ^ 
cans  are  'junkies,"  even  though  they  would  ""*<=;  *°V°  »P«*^  ^ay  the  right  word  (to 
be  outraged  if  you  were  to  tell  them  lo.  That  >'°^'  *^*^V.  ^  ^^  ^^*  ^  vl  ^,"^ 
is  becaufe  the?  are  legal  drug  Junkies  who  -f  .^^^P'^SS^^^/e  Wr '"'[ows"  ^d'want 
pop  "pep"  pills.  Bleeping  pills,  headache  pills,  Z^?\,  l^.Z.  ,,  ,  ,  7,  i  *  .  ^.^ 
weight  reducing  pU^,  breast  enlarging  pUls  higher  "highs,'  aspirin  Is  Inadequate  and  the 
and  almost  any  other  kind  of  pluSit  can  '^"^  f  *P  '^  ,'}"*"  '^Klcal.  Fourth,  the  make- 
be  conceived  of  Sociologists  have  pointed  out  "P  ,l^'*2^'^'i^  ^,  "J^t?  ''^^  *'" 
that  being  an  addict  to  a  large  degree  Is  a  T  I  *  T  7^  ,^  <llstort  on.  Images 
matter  ot  self -definition  (In  the  s^e  way  l^^  «"*  at  us  in  rapid  succession  and  we 
t>«„*  «^„  i,oo-  t«  i^»,«  ♦>,.»  „«„  .-«  «^i„„)„„  have  a  visceral  reaction  which  tends  to  con- 

"„/S"     t                    V       ^  M  ^  «f  Joy^°8  fu^e  us,  weaken  the  power  of  our  reasoning 

a    high    when  you  smoke  marijuana) .  -^o^^**  «**»  (^..c.  «»  «u.  ^^.^m^^^^^^ 

Thf  -message"  of  these  varlois  "harmless"  l^^^^^^""  "^^"  "*  ^°'"  susceptible  to 

drugs  is,  in  essence,  the  same  as  the  "rewards"  f^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^                    ^^  advertising 

offered  by  hard  drugs-escape  or  easy  and  ^      ^^  television  Is  enormous.  (If  you  add 

quick  solutions  (via  Chemistry)  to  problems,  newspaper    and   magazine   advertUlig,   you 

^''?,^'  *LU ^"^^"^  °^  ^T^'^.V^l  *°  ^  ""  dlscovePthat  we  are  continuaUy  bombarded 

or  Alka  Seltzer  you  reach  for  the  hypodermic  ^      ..^^          ^^    Remedies'    ilvertlslng- 

needle,   and   'escape   from   the   ordliiary. '   I  ^„       ^  ^  ^     ,^^  ^^  headaches  and  other 

^K^r  \^^  ^^,  ^^^i*"*^  structure  of  these  ads,  problems  which  they  claim  they  can  cure.) 

which  show  painted,  unhappy,  troubled  peo-  j^  ^^^  j^^.  e«nipie,  "drugs  and  remedies" 

pie  in  the  -before    part  and  happy,  satisfied,  ^ds  amounted  to  $78  million  for  spots  and 

oyful  people  m  the  "after"  part  is  an  imp  iclt  ,132   million  for  national   network   ads  on 

inducement  to  the  drug  culture.  It  is  Just  television.  Some  other  figures  follow  In  the 

one  step  beyond  from  aspirin  to  heroin,  so  to  chart  below 

speak:  the  principle  Is  the  same  one:  Imme-  |in  millions  of  dolUts) 

diate  relief  and  gratification.  Instant  solu-     

tlons  to  all  problems.^ 

Another    Interesting   aspect   of   television 
commercials  Is  the  way  some  of  them  utilize 

broken  continuity  and   multiple  Images  to     

stimulate  a  psychedelic  experience  and  one 

which  is  not  far  removed  from  a  drug  ex-  Network 
perlence.  I  have  dealt  with  some  of  these  ads 

elsewhere — In   "Commercials   Ad  Nauseam,"  Total 

which  appeared  in   The  Review  of  General     

Semantics  (December,  1989).  The  basic  thrust  ^he   growth   has   been   phenomenal.   But 

of  these  ads.  I  suggested  was  to  use  sensory  t^ese  figures  do  not  teU  the  whole  story  for 

stimulation   to   overwhelm   our   raUonallty.  ^^ey  oilt  items  that  should  be  considered 

and  in  terms  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  druxs— liquor  and  tobacco 

once  the  rationality  Is  subdued.  It  U  not  hard  iriZI  -hh  «^h.»  »♦-«,»  ^^  ««^  ♦»,-  ♦^h^™ 

»„  — ,»»  ♦*,-  „-~.„-  „ »»»,.„™     i„   „... 11  ^*  •<"»  these  items  we  flnd  the  fmlow- 

to  sell  the  person  something — In  our  case,  ,       .,     lotui  ■ 

drugs.  The  forces  of  the  "id,"  our  drives  and  ^  ^               ' ' 

desires,  overwhelm  the  "ego"  whicJi  Is  anal-  ilnmilhons  of  dollars) 

ogous   to   our   intelligence,   and   it   can   no 

longer  mediate  between  the  "id"  and  the 

"superego"  which   Is   loosely  speaking  oon- 
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I  For  an  analysis  of  soft  drinks  and  drugs, 
see  my  article  "Soft  Drinks  and  Hard  Icons" 
in  American  Icons.  Bowling  Green  University 
Press.  Another  article,  "The  Politics  of  Wrest- 
ling" shows  how  television  offers  people  a 
model  of  society  and  suggests  a  method  (vio- 
lence) of  solving  social  problems.  It  is  in  a 
collection  of  my  articles  entitled.  The  Evan- 
gelical Hamburger.  ■iirwui 
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l^ese  figures  become  more  impreaiAve 
when  we  Me  how  Urge  a  proportion  tl^ey 
are  of  total  figures  for  television  advertlsliig. 
In  1964,  the  $206  million  spent  on  spots  ataO. 
network  advertising  for  "Drugs  and  Reme- 
dies" accounted  for  about  a  ninth  of  all  tele- 
vision advertising,  which  totalled  about  tZ.l 
billion.  But  If  you  add  smoking  and  liquors. 
you  find  the  following :  | 

Drugt.  tObmooo,  liquor  I 

Amount 

Network    - $297,000,000 

Spot 198,000.^ 

Total    495,000,000 

Total  network  advertUlng 1,100,000,000 

Itotal  spot  advertising 1. 000, 000. 000 

Total  -— 3,100.000,^ 

What  these  flgxirM  show,  then,  is  thmt  if 
you  define  drug  advertUemenU  broadly,  to 
cover  nicotine  and  alcohol,  we  spend  ab^ut 
a  half  a  bilHon  doUar»  a  year  for  these  0d3 
out  of  a  total  of  $2.1  billion  rpent  on  ail  tile- 
vition  advertising  for  1964.  Approxtmately 
one  ad  out  of  four,  then,  is  a  "drug"  ad. 

If  you  accept  the  notion  that  we  arei  at 
times  motivated  by  matters  which  we  are  not 
conscious  of  and  cannot  control,  the  slgnlfl- 
canoe  of  all  this  advertising  becomes  appar- 
ent. We  are  becoming  •'oondlUoned"  or  per- 
haps even  "prograinmed,"  thotjgh  we  are 
unaware  of  it  aU,  which  makaa  things  eten 
worse.  Becaiiae  we  have  the  Illusion  of  free- 
dom, we  are  the  more  easily  manlpxUated. 

And  If  all  of  these  ads  with  aU  the  phe- 
nomena associated  with  them  (as  deacrtfed 
above)  occur  at  a  time  when  there  Is  wide- 
spread anxiety  about  our  Involvement  In  Viet 
Nam.  many  great  crtsee  at  home  and  a  gov- 
enunent  which  some  feel  Is  not  dotng  enoilgh 
to  solve  our  social  problems  and  reatore  the 
currently  dlstreeaed  social  fabric,  then  gov- 
ernment and  law.  In  general,  become  deval- 
ued. Thus  we  find  a  society  which  takes  drugs 
In  prodigious  quantities  (but  which  tflls 
some  people  not  to)  asking  people  not  1  to 
drop  out  or  seek  to  "escape"  from  life  In  io- 
clety  when  the  society  Itself  does  not  sawn 
able  (or  willing,  perhaps)  to  solve  Ita  o*m 
problems. 

The  devalxiatlon  of  law  and  the  continued 
social  chaos  both  nourish  the  drug  culture. 
In  a  certain  sense  our  drug  addicts  are  cas- 
ualties ol  our  society,  who  have  become  des- 
perate and  have  loet  hope  In  poUtlcs  s»nd 
have  retreated  Into  themselves,  trymg,  with 
drugs,  to  "fix"  themselves  as  best  they  o»n. 
There  is  something  ironic  to  the  term  $x: 
tar  the  addict  problems  cannot  be  aolved^  so 
he  tries  to  escape  from  them. 

The  noted  semanticUt,  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 
wrote  a  perceptive  article  on  television  En- 
titled "Who's  Bringing  Up  Your  ChUdre»?" 
which  makes  the  foUowlng  points: 

1.  'The  Child  who  watches  television  !for 
four  hours  dally  between  the  ages  of  thfee 
and  eighteen  fiends  something  like  33.000 
hours  in  passive  contemplation  of  the 
screen — hours  stolen  from  the  time  neeied 
to  learn  to  relate  to  siblings,  playmates,  par- 
ents, grandparents  or  strangers." 

3.  "AU  happiness,  all  sffnlflcanoe,  all  valiies 
that  btimsn  being*  ixdght  strtre  for  are  traiis- 
lated  by  advertising  Into  purchasable  oo«n- 
moditles."  ] 

3.  "Even  as  they  reject  the  culture  as  t»ey 
understand  it  through  television,  they  miss 
the  pleasant  fantasies  they  enjoyed  as  chil- 
dren when  they  turned  on  the  set.  So  t^ey 
"turn  on"  in  other  ways.  Having  scornfully 
rejected  the  noUon  that  they  can  achieve 
instant  beauty  and  radiance  with  Claltol, 
they  espouse  the  alternative  view  that  t>ey 
can  achieve  Instant  spiritual  insight  and  sal- 
vation with  LSD.  The  kinship  of  the  U9D 
and  other  drug  experiences  with  televisloa  is 
glaringly  obvious:  both  dei>end  upon  *tu|Ti- 
ing  on"  and  passively  waiting  for  something 
beautiful  to  happen." 


What  has  happened,  and  it  is  understand- 
able although  quite  regrettable.  Is  that  we 
have  not  seriously  considered  the  psychologi- 
cal Impact  and  social  consequences  of  adver- 
tising, an  industry  that  is  now  in  the  430 
billion  class. 

Many  of  the  people  who  make  the  adver- 
tisements are  probably  unaware  of  the  ulti- 
mate impact  of  what  they  are  doing  Just 
as  the  people  who  watch  these  advertise- 
ments do  not  realise  how  they  are  being 
affected. 

In  one  respect  television  and  drugs  are 
similar:  once  you  are  hooked  on  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  off  them.  Withdrawal  from 
drugs  or  of  television  creates  panic,  and  fig- 
ures show,  for  example,  that  the  average 
household  replaces  or  repairs  a  broken  tele- 
vision set  within  three  days. 

n.  coNJXcruaas  om  class  cttltttkb  amd  dkttg 

CTTLTtniB 

Since  television  is  so  ubiquitous  and  all- 
pervading.  It  is  giving  American  society  a 
certain  communallty  of  experience.  The  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor,  leading  extremely 
different  life  styles,  with  different  "life 
chances,"  perspectives,  experiences,  etc.  share 
a  good  deal  now  thanks  to  television.  If 
television  functions  as  a  kind  of  narcotic, 
this  kind  of  addiction  has  spread  vrldely. 

AU  of  this  makes  me  wonder  whether  there 
arent  cultural  drifts,  some  of  which  are  re- 
lated to  television  and  television  advertising, 
which  might  affect  drug  abuse.  I  offer  hers 
some  conjectures  which  may  have  suggestive 
value,  even  though  I  cannot  at  this  moment, 
prove  them. 

Is  It  not  possible  that  getting  "high"  Is  a 
kind  c^  moral  equivalent  to  being  a  "success" 
and  rising  in  the  world?  For  those  who  can- 
not make  it  In  the  real  world,  and  cannot 
buy  aU  those  things  advertised  on  television, 
there  Is  the  innovation  of  drug  use  and 
getting  "high"  In  another  sense  of  the  word. 

And  is  not  drug  use  a  kind  of  ironic  re- 
versal of  our  whole  consiuner  culture  and 
conspicuous  consumption?  Drug  taking  (and 
I'm  talking  now  about  the  really  hard  drugs) 
is  Just  the  opposite  inconspicuous  consump- 
tion, though  the  same  are  at  work — a  desire 
for'hlgh  quaUty  merchandise,  "refined"  taste, 
etc.  Since  the  soft  drug  ads  posit  a  world 
of  dviUneas  and  pain,  why  bother?  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  pcu'aUellsm  between  taking 
soft  drugs  as  a  kind  of  relief  from  ordinary 
life's  pains  and  trauma  and  taking  hard 
drugs  as  a  relief  from  withdrawal  symptoms 

For  tboae  who  find  life  dull,  getting  in- 
volved In  the  drug  culture  gives  life,  so  they 
believe,  a  kind  of  glamour — underworld  asso- 
ciations, avoiding  the  police,  a  "community" 
of  drug  takers,  pushers,  informers,  etc.  The 
drug  scene  becomes  the  organizing  factor  In 
their  lives  In  the  same  way  that  cannibalism 
was  the  organ  1  zing  factor  in  the  Uvea  of  many 
pre-Uterate  tribes.  There  has  also  been  a 
mythology  about  drugs  buUd  up,  which  la 
one  of  the  things  tiiat  OTlaherty  alluded  to 
in  his  review.  That  most  addicts  lead  desper- 
ate lives  fun  of  terror  and  despair  Is  seldom 
or  Inadequately  publicized.  liCost  of  the  olalms 
for  "blgher  knowledge"  under  drugs  have 
been  shown  to  be  spurious  but  every  "out" 
group  maintains  that  It  has  higher  trutbs  as 
a  defense  mechanism  or  rational  isatlon. 

The  mystlo  sensibility,  which  amphaslrae 
the  self  rather  than  society,  has  always  been 
with  us  and.  I  woiUd  argue,  has  always  been 
dangerous,  since  it  leads  man  away  from  his 
obligations  to  others.  It  may  be  that  for  some 
people  there  are  no  more  frontiers  and  there 
Is  no  plaoe  to  go  but  inside,  so  to  speak. 
But  this  kind  of  thing  is  the  result,  I  im- 
agine, of  a  serlee  of  defeats  which  leads  to 
this  variation  of  autistic  behavior. 

There  is  one  last  question  that  Interests 
me.  The  basic  motivations  behind  people  In 
the  drug  culture  seem  to  be  what  we  might 
caU  "lower  class"  ones.  Many  students  of 
class  culttire  argue  that  one  of  the  basic 


themes  in  lower-class  culture  are  Immediate 
gratification  and  in  particular,  early  sex;  it 
U  a  kind  of  vulgar  hedonism,  perhaps.  Tb* 
lowest  classes,  for  one  reason  or  another,  often 
have  time  on  their  hands  and  little  to  do. 
Thus  we  find  a  culture  of  "leisure  and  love,"' 
so  to  speak,  though  surveys  show  that  lower- 
class  women  do  not  particularly  enjoy  sexual 
relations  and  I  Imagine  that  lower  class  men 
do  not  reaUy  enjoy  their  free  time.  Often  they 
are  unemployed  and  perhaps  unemployable. 

Could  It  be  that  the  lower-class  culture 
of  "leisure  and  love"  as  weU  as  drugs  la 
slowly  working  Its  way  upward,  and  that  It 
has  been  seined  by  a  number  of  groups  who 
have  rejected  our  "consumer  culture"  and 
are  seising  upon  various  different  life-styles? 
That  might  explain  why  drug  culture  has 
moved  from  the  lower  classes  to  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  It  may  be  that  television 
Is  creating  some  kind  of  a  unltlsed  culture, 
despite  the  continuing  social  class  differ- 
ences, and  that  our  life-styles  are  merging 

The  drug  problem  admits  to  no  easy  solu- 
tions. That  would  be,  in  a  sense,  a  drug 
culture  answer:  if  you  have  a  problem  take 
. . .  and  what  Is  recommended  Is  something 
that  Is  equivalent  to  a  drug,  such  as  harsher 
punishment  (I.e.  bad-tasting  medicine).  I 
believe  we  have  to  redefine  drug  abuse  as 
a  medical  problem  and  take  It  away  from 
the  poUce,  who  have  a  vested  Interest  now 
in  dniga.  I  also  believe  that  it  Is  useless  to 
multiply  anti-drug  messages  as  long  as  the 
society  behind  the  messages  subverts  every- 
thing. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  see  something 
done  about  all  the  "drug"  commercials  I've 
been  discuaaing;  It  woxild  be  best  If  they  were 
prohibited  or,  if  that  is  not  poeslble,  drug 
companies  were  prevented  from  the  kind  of 
ads  they  do.  What  has  happened  Is  that  ad- 
vertising has  changed  from  being  a  medium 
of  information,  announcing  the  existence  of 
various  products,  to  a  medium  of  education 
and  persuasion,  though  it  WOTks  In  very 
subtle  and  often  pernicious  ways. 

If  we  wish  to  do  something  about  the  drug 
problem,  we  have  to  be  willing  to  make  some 
rather  fundamental  changes  in  society.  There 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  economic  dislo- 
cation in  the  television  industry  from  pro- 
hibiting drug  advertisements  but  television 
stations  make  great  profits,  so  I  imderstand 
and  also  they  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  I 
Imagine,  that  the  pubUc  welfare  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  revenue  lose  from  these  ad- 
vertisements. There  is  too  much  advertising 
In  general  on  television,  and  getting  rid  of  a 
number  of  annoying  and  sociaUy  harmful 
advertisements  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our 
peace  of  mind.  -    - 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  certainly  have 
some  alternatives  to  the  commercial  stations, 
and  we  need  a  greater  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  stations  them- 
selves. Perhaps  we  also  need  a  better  regiila- 
tory  system,  which  has  real  power  to  prevent 
misleading  advertising  from  being  aired  and 
to  coinslder  the  social  and  psychological  con- 
sequences of  ads. 

Once  we  realise  the  drug  abuse  Is  a  social 
problem,  and  not  Just  a  matter  of  this  young 
person  or  that  adult  who  happened  to  get 
hooked,  we  can  do  something — for  social 
problems  are  solved  by  social  action.  We  can 
develop  Institutions  to  help  prevent  the 
problems  from  developing,  we  can  develop 
strategies  to  attack  the  problem,  we  can  use 
our  ingenuity  and  Imagination.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  will  have  to  make  some  Ug 
changes  and  take  some  drastic  remedies;  you 
do  not  get  rid  of  caooer  by  taking  aspirins, 
and  you  do  not  get  rid  of  the  drug  problem 
by  putting  out  a  few  sear«  oommerdals. 

I  believe  that  we  can  solve  the  drug  prob- 
lem and  will,  for  we  cannot  tolerate,  for 
much  longer,  the  destruction  of  individual 
lives  and  the  social  chaos  caused  by  the 
flourishing  of  this  pernicious  sickness.  We 
need  to  have  some  money  for  research  into 
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the  relationship  that  exists  between  adver-     the  United  States  position  In  Vl«-Nam  (Ad-         What  An.  thM.  r«,it.  ™— «♦  t  ♦wi.ir  .v_ 
Uring  and  drugs,  and  advertising  and  other     pendlx  1) .  *^       «,.m3^  f^^^I^^^^^^  '  **'^***  *'^ 

aspects  of  our  society    We  also  need  new     ^W.  submitted  this  survey  in  Mar^h  «»d         ^^ TvT^^""^^ c.,^  .  c^ 

'^^^.SiT^TT'^T^'^ltr^^i  iS'i.i^rd'in^^dH'^'SX-  ^y^^^^^^^^^^^^^^. 

peering  in  our  society  In  a  nxanbtTot     S^Sii^t^t^  U  I^nL^h^^^fT^     T^«»°««l"*«t  frustrations  and  debate  are 

rmtS.teei'^^Li^^^ty^^^rnr  -;^^-^-^--"of^r^^^       r^-.^uirn"^ThVnSSy^^?si2 

^ti^e'thTTi'^n^i^^'^aS.""^-     "^T^^i JT d'^SS.^^SI^^dv*"^'^ J,  °*°*'"    '''^^   "^   ^^Stl^lS^ 

fr°'®.  ^  aescrtbes  the  study  group.  Males  grave  questions  ars  raised  about  our  ooun- 

predominate,   espedsUy   among   users,   who  try's  moral  and  legal  posiaon  in  a  war,  young 

BociAi,  AND  PoLmcAL  Asp«CTs  OF  Dbdo  Uss  •     *"°  "^"*  *°  °^  sUghUy  younger  than  non-  people  find  It  dlfleult  to  m.tnt.»iT)   confi- 

(By  George  R.  Bdlson,  MJJ.t.  the  University     "**"*  *^*^  ^  '^^  ™'**1  *°**  ^^^  «>«»»•  ^  ««" 

of  Utah)  TABLE  l.-A6€,  SEX,  AND  DRUG  USE  HISTORY  OF  STUDY      "  °***  ^  ^VDA. 

Tho«,  Of  you  concerned  about  drug  use  and     '"°^"^^ a  STki^ JSi^m^hl  ^^S^-^^Tf^ 

sbuse  know  that  young  people  tiu^i  on  for     Totl  »«pi, ^^     LfSS^t^SS^  v^et  mI^^^^^  .?L^ 

many  reasons:    pleasure  Peeking,   reUef   of     Useri..... .:::::::;; i%     5!L^^! '2!??LJ*''"*,'^  PJ^*" 'if**^ 

rh"f?r"S^We^"-^'""*""  Nonu„iv?..«,,.^6.:::~:::::::::::::::::::;:::  IJ  - ^."^"^^^^^^ ^p^J 

Taid  though  the4  may  be,  they  leave  a  "»•«       Noo«»rs     «°2?^!**1.  ^,. '»**^  *°  ^  *»^  *«■ 

lot  unexplained.  They  do'^not'reauy  ten  US     Mate ^^^'^^       ^^''*%     VuTS^i  c^^j^r^^^^:^^'^^ 

peatedly  flaunting  the  law.  Jeopardizing  their     Age:  the  middle  ground  and  try  to^^tert  both 

futures  and  exposing  themselves  to  substan-        14-15 3  0     their  reputattOM  andttS  dvU^UbSusT^ 

tlal  risks,  or  why  there  has  been  such  a  star-       1^-17 — _ u  »     ^tL.^w*Z.,^..        ,^^  uosruaa. 

tllng  increase  in  drug  abuse  in  the  last  five         tzi f!  »     a^^S^^^UStSn^*  u^^^**^'*^ 

^Z^  Jr^'*,- "  31     a«no«»g  rebels  everywhere.  But  tbeee  are  no 

njare  1  shows  the  year  In  which  lUegal       ^*"' "  »     ^^^^S^^Ulf^**'*^**'"*^'!^'' 

dni^  were  first  used  by  the  Individuals  In " and  the  rebeU  of  the  drug  scene.  What  «« 

ouTstudy.  This  curve  ^uld  Just  as^ly        '  25  po  hmg.r  using  dru,s.  must  understand,  and  what  this  dlscuMon 

SS3Hr£r  ^F-f"'-'"-S'rsrr^.j  r^s^^^rs's.i^ss^jsj^ 
Js^T^."is.rr.'irrs,"JEs  i»Hv'F-^'^"^-sisis;^?s2:  rssess.r.r'^ssjsssss 

r^d  tms  increase  as  a  real  one,  and  wonder     tlon  toward  drug  use.  These  are  not  surprls-     aware  of  the  Vlet-Namese  peaaaLt,  a  manof 

iLklng  at  the  problem  epldemlologlcaUy ,  '^.  '^ft^J^L^1^^r^ty,'T^,T^:^  T^ "^Ji^* "^.^^ '^  "^^  ^  *  P^^"*^' 

»•  get  interested  in  three  fartors:  the^igent  !^J  ^J^J^^l^l  both  represent  authortty  me  a^artan  culture,  a  Uttle  man  who  ha* 

the  host  and  the  environment.  The  wt  ^^nS^t  ^n°  '  I^*  r,^   "^^  '^f  ^?^  •truggUng  for  Independence  for  oen- 

really  ha^  not  changed  much  over  the  yLrs.  ^^    "'    ^^'    ^^"^    nonuser    identifies  turies  from  a  suooeaslon  of  giant  foreign 

Amphetamines  and  L8D  are  yonngstars  in  'i^K^   ^    v,         *v  prot^wtors.   This   Vlet-Namese   U   almost   a 

tb^  thirties,  but  most  of  the  oi^rs  have  \*''^*  *  ^^"^^  "**  «>n'««.  the  views  of  prototype   underdog.   His   nonwbltenees  re- 

been  around  for  several  thousand  years  Hu-  ^^     ?"°"P  ^^^  ""  '°^°^^  rebeUlous  seg-  awakens  aU  of  the  American  student's  con- 

man  body  and  brain  chemistry  U  about  the  ^f^^       *^^  situation.  As  can  be  seen,  users  <»"»«    about    the    perseouUon    of    minority 

MOW  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  so  tbe  hoet  rather  posiUvely  toward  both.  The  sur-  races.  It  becomes  simple  for  him  to  transfer 

nems  to  remain  fairly  constant  P""***  ^*^®  **  *^®  rather  accepting  attitude  1^  cathexls  from  our  clvu  rlghU  struggle  to 

What  we  most  need  to  study  in  the  epldem-  ^'^'ard  the  Vlet-Cong  on  tbe  part  of  even  the  war  In  Southeast  AsU. 

lotogy  of  drug  use  is  the  environment,  and  '^°'i"^"-  Even  the  reUgion  of  the  majority  of  Vlst- 

those  things  about  the  environment  which  TABLE  2.-ATTITU0E  TOWARD  VIETNAM  WAR  Namese  lends  Itself  to  unconscious  Identifl- 

promote  psychological  disturbance  in  large    — vitiwAi  wax  oatlon.  The  spectacle  of  Buddhlat  Vlet-Nam 

Dsmbers  of  young  people,  and  which  allow  "*•"       Nooussrs  subjected  to  systematic  destructlan  by  In- 

tbem  to  feel  that  the  use  of  drugs  has  mon (p»rc«nt)       (parcsnt)  dustriaUaed    wealth    crystalUzee    many    a 

idvantages  than  disadvantages.  Opinioa  «t  war:  young  Am^lcan's  rejection  of  his  country's 

What  Is  this  environment?  I  see  It  as  the          P™ 7               45  1®"    noble    quaatles,    iU    materiaUsm.    Its 

total  social  and  poUUcal  structure  of  the     u.^t!!^j.- - '«                37  mlUtarlsm,  Its  self -righteousness  and  aggree- 

oountry.  Out  of  this  environment  we  could  H^wk                                                s                »  slveneee.  Through  drugs  he  can  reflect,  dis- 

meet  many  areas  which  might  theoretlcaUy          Dova.V."".::".:". 63               S  ^^^  society's  craes  traiu,  and  approach  tbe 

inlluence  drug  use  in  young  people  from  pov-     ^^'^  °^  reooncUlaUon  with  reaUty  that  Cast- 

SuTon"S°o!?fat;!?s?^r^^°c^'^n^*,^-  ^'^^^  3.-An,TU0ES  TOWARD  U.S.  POSITION  IN  VIET-  ^^^:^^t'^''-  >^t  the  aame  time  h.  can 

STorou^^'wa^SaV^^^n^JbS'  NAM  AND  UNIVERSITY  POSITION  ON  DRU(iS  oSrv'Sl*  tbe  communion  between  tbe 

(The  Imagery  of  this  last  example  Is  eepe-  Uiers       Notwsen  '^°  '■•***^  groups  In  the  identity  crisis  of 

aUUy  evocative  as  we  deal  with  the  pollution  (psrowt)       (peicsnl)  ""*  '^"^K  "*•*■  <*"<*  o^  t^  country  of  Vlet- 

af  bodies  by  drugs.)                                                ii<:  ™,iti.,„  •  u,^ ' ^'^  (•'*^  '*°*  unsure  wbettier  It  Is  one  or 

We  have  chosen  In  this  study  to  focus  on  C                                               7                »  '^«'°  nations) ,  In  the  evasive  guezrlUa  game 

the  war  in  Vlet-Nam.  The  reason  Is  clear          '^'^ il^"!.!!!!!.;             7$               30  '*°*^  ^^^*  "*"  ****  Vlet-Oong  play,  and  In 

ftan  Figure  3  which  depicts  American  troop  Uniwsity  position  o«  drugt:  the  risks  that  both  take  to  acbleve  their 

commitment  in  Vlet-Nam.  Figure  3  simply           pirmi^wirfu^ttofiu: '                "  ***^    aiuoatlonal    programs    designed    to 

•HPtflmposes  the  curves  shown  in  Kguree  UrtvliWSldwTno  **™  "^o"*   "«»  ha««U  of  drug   use  an 

land  3.                                                                       position 83               31  •«rtou«ly  compromised  to  whatever  degree 

aide  by  side.  then,  two  national  crises  have     — '^  Individual's  deolsloa  to  use  or  not  to  uae 

*wl<^  in  scope  and  intensity  over  the  TABLE  4.-ATT1TU0ES    TOWARD   DRUG  DEAURS  AND  S^JKlflSSlSLSS^S^^i^SlJ^J? 

■as  five-year  period.  Is  there  a  relationship  vietcong  oeoavior  u  signUloanUy  moUvated  by  an 

brtween  them?  If  so.  how  do  they  InflueSS     VIETCONG unoonsotous   identlfloatlon   with   tbe   Vlet- 

««cli  other?  To  study  the  problem  we  fCHTnu-  f^^mtt  ?*?»*^  S^  "»  Viet-Cong.  who  are  alnaoet 

l«t«J  a  "Social  Issues  Survey "  a  Question-  ,    ""^  Nongssrs         users  daUy  risking  pem>nal  and  natkioal  destruo- 

n«l»  probing  attitudes  and  knowledSjeabout (parcsot)  (picant)    QwcsBt)  tlon,  education  can  have  only  limited  value. 

*ng».  dealers,  the  war,  the  \aet-Oong   and  Opinton  oj  drug  daalen:  FlnaUy.  a  brief  comment  about  Um  fea- 

. Negative 34           M             60  tuxee  common  to  the  eetabllshmant  response 

««|oma,  April  ^6,  iBSB.  Communists  pri«i«r«y...          15           37  people  vlcttmlaed  bv  lanoranoe  and  inaineri. 

t  Director,  University  Health  Bervloe,  The  Nationalists  primarily...          57           «  enMTandhiS^  ci,   ««^2!,!^*ilJif^  - 

''niverslty   of   Utah    Salt   t.«v«  rjitv    nt»i»  Do  notadmlrathwn.....           32            47             56  ^^   *°*  ^"•■•^   °^  «»  •*simiptlon   of   a 

81J1J  "'''   **    "»*0'  *»»»«   "*•  «i*y.   "tab          Admlrsttiem 63           4t             44  ^dou*  and  aggreaslve  enemy  which  cannot 

■ b«  reelsted  by  Its  weak  victim.  IHroach  a 
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B«riM  of  errors  &nd  mlwc*l<wi1*tlona  the  alms 
and  oociinltment  graduaUy  eacalate.  Oo*la 
become  oonXuaed.  We  are  not  sure  wb4t  we 
are  figlxtlng.  or  wby.  In  our  effort  to  belp 
people  we  find  ourselves  destroying  tb^m. 

Yet  It  may  turn  out  that  the  moat  d^rac- 
tating  effects  of  our  maaslve  intarventlAn  in 
Vlet-JNam  have  been  on  our  own  society, 
torn  apart  as  never  before.  W*  Mcm  uttaUfl 
to  win  becauM  we  can  hardly  define  the 
enemy,  much  leas  our  goaia.  Llkewlsa,  1>  the 
drug  war,  we  the  establlahmant  strike  out 
with  heavy  artillery  at  all  kinds  of  targets — 
dealcTB,  heavy  users,  eqwrlmenten.  Tbe 
most  obvious  effect  of  this  booabardmant  is 
on  us.  We  have  become  very  "uptight,"  wbils 
not  really  reducing  drug  abuse 

What  tentative  conclusions  might  we  draw 
from  this  new  dimension  on  dr\ig  abuse? 

1.  Social  and  polltloal  situations  ex^  a 
powerful  Inflwmoa  on  4rug  \iae  in  ycung 
peoplA. 

2.  A  current  situation  ot  major  import- 
ance Is  the  Vlet-Nam  war. 

3.  llM  specific  link  between  the  war  and 
drug  use  Is  the  uncooscioxis  identiflo^on 
model  wblob  the  Vlet-Oong  provide  for  drug 
useia,  and  which  the  estabUshmeint  portion 
In  Vlet-Nam  offers  the  eatablisbmmt  at 
home. 

4.  If  we  really  want  to  curb  drug  a^use. 
we  must  deal  with  the  relevant  social  l$>uas 
and,  as  one  example,  we  might  heed  ttif  lea- 
sons  learned  in  Viet-Nam. 

AFPunnz  1  I 

SocXAX.  IB8US8  SnavxT 

This  surrey  is  being  conducted  by  a  group 
of  physicians  in  order  to  leaum  more  about 
attitudes  toward  drugs  and  possibly  related 
Issues.  It  is  entirely  anooymous  and  oon- 
fldential.  Please  do  not  sign  pour  name. 

Please  check  applicable  categories:  — .ITnl- 
veralty  student — ^Hlgb  school  student — Hon- 
student — Lire  In  Residence  halle,  Mkle — 
Female — Age — . 

1.  Do  you  use  or  have  you  used  drugs  such 
as  1£5D,  Marijuana,  Methedrlne  (Speed), 
Heroin  or  others?  Yes,  No  (Circle  one)  II  yee. 
which  do  you  use?  (please  number  thetn  In 
the  order  first  used).  Year  of  first  drug 
use .  How  did  you  start? 

2.  Why  do  you  vise  or  not  xise  drugs? 

3.  If  you  are  not  now  using  drugs,  but  have 
in  the  past,  why  did  you  stop? 

4.  Do  you  use  drugs  regularly?  How  often? 
(frequency  per  week  or  month) 

5.  Do  you  feel  you  are  addicted? 

e.  Do  you  feel  there  are  hazards  in  drug 
use?  If  so,  what  are  they  for: 

Marijuana ,  Methedrlne . 

LSD ,  Heroin . 

7.  Why  do  you  feel  you  (or  users)  take 
the  risks  involved? 

8.  Do  you  think  you  (or  users)  get  pleasure 
out  of  taking  these  risks  (as  distinct  frodk  the 
effect  of  the  drugs)  ?  I 

9.  Do  you  feel  marijuana  iise  ought  ^  be 
legalized?  9a.  WTth  or  without  oontrolV  9b. 
Should  other  drugs  be  legallaed? 

10.  Are  there  external  pressures  on  y^  to 
use  or  not  use  drugs?  If  so.  what  (we  they? 

11.  What  la  your  estimate  of  the  perceatage 
of  drug  users  among.  I 

a.  All  University  of  TTtah  students?    > 

b.  tTnlverslty  Residence  Hall  studentis? 

c.  Salt  Lake  City  high  school  students? 
13.  What  Is  yoiur  estimate  of  the  percentage 

of  drug  users  who  get  Into  seriOMs  psychiatric 
or  medical  difficulty  beeatise  of:  Marijiiana 
LSD ^Methedrlne Heroin . 

13.  How  do  drugs  affect  academic  perfkam- 
anoe? 

14.  What  do  you  tblnk  about  people'  who 
sell  drugs? 

16.  What  should  the  U&lverslty'B  or  high 
school's  position  be  toward  drugs  and  icers? 

16.  Does  the  national  or  intemattonal 
political  situation  influence  attitudes  to]vard 
drugs? 


17.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Viet- 
Nam  war? 

18.  What  is  your  c^lnion  of  the  Vlst- 
Nameee  people? 

19.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Vlat-Cong? 

20.  What  Is  your  opinion  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  Vlet-Nam? 

21.  Are  the  Vlet-Cong  oommunlsts  first  or 
nationalists  first?  (Circle  one) 

22.  Do  you  admire  the  Viet-Cong  for  an> 
reason? 

How  An  MZM  Will  Szll  Qbass 
(By  Jerry  Delia  Femlna) 

It's  going  to  happen  in  oiur  lifetime.  No 
matter  bow  much  you  or  I  dislike  the  Idea. 
That  day  will  come  when  marijuana,  pot, 
grass,  maryjane,  whatever  you  call  It,  will  be 
legalized  In  the  United  States. 

Look  at  it  this  way,  1992  is  an  election 
year.  Tbe  man  who  wins  the  Presidency  in 
that  election  will  be  about  40  years  old.  That 
means  he  is  18  years  old  right  now.  Do  you 
know  what  most  18  year  olds  are  smoking 
these  days?  And  so  otir  new  President  in  1992 
will  be  an  ex-potbead.  And  one  of  Ills  first 
official  acts  will  be  to  call  together  his 
cabinet  (made  up  of  a  lot  of  other  ex-pot- 
heads)  and  say: 

"Men,  it's  time  we  legalized  grass.  It  is  my 
opinion  as  President  of  the  United  States 
that  it  cant  hurt  you.  I've  been  smoking 
since  1968  and  it  didn't  huj^  me  getting  to 
the  Presidency.  Besides  most  of  Congress  is 
smoking  these  days.  And  I  say  it's  time  we 
got  the  stuff  legalized  before  some  of  our 
more  prominent  statesmen  get  busted." 

And  so,  it  will  be  legal.  And  out  of  nowhere 
brands  of  marijuana  will  spring  up.  Packages 
will  be  designed,  salesmen  will  go  out  selling 
two  free  with  10.  Drug  stores  (what  else) 
will  be  putting  up  giant  dl^lays  and  nat- 
urally when  the  competition  gets  tough, 
there  will  be  advertising.  Olant  budgets  will 
be  spent  to  sell  Individual  brands  of  mari- 
juana. And,  of  course,  ad  agencies  will  pro- 
duce television  commercials.  Did  you  ever 
wonder  bow  certain  advertising  agencies 
would  sell  pot?  I  figure  Just  about  the  way 
they  sell  everything  else. 

When  Gompton  gets  their  first  grass  ac- 
count they'll  probably  sell  It  with  a  slice  of 
life  commercial. 

(Scene  opens  in  lauridry  room.  Two  house- 
loivea  obviously  stoned  are  talking.) 

Sallt.  Now  Jane,  I'm  your  beet  friend  so 
I  can  tell  you  I'm  a  bit  worried  about  some- 
thing I've  noticed  lately. 

Jajtx.  You  mean  my  wash  Is  not  as  white 
as  It  used  to  be? 

Sally.  No  silly.  It's  your  pupils.  They're 
just  not  as  dilated  as  they  used  to  be. 

JANX.  (Sad)  I  know,  I  know.  It's  tbe  grass 
that  Jim  and  I  are  using.  It  Just  doesnt  seem 
to  work  as  It  used  to. 

Sallt.  Oh.  Bill  and  I  don't  use  that  old 
brand  anymore.  We  use  new  Acapuloo  with 
gold  power.  {Close-up  of  package  of  Aca- 
puloo). It's  got  action  starting  power  that 
gives  us  higher  highs  and  the  kind  of  big 
black  pupils  we  can  be  proud  of. 

Jakx.  Acapuloo,  with  gold  power. 

Sallt.  (Holds  up  a  pack,  takes  a  long 
drag.)  That's  Acapulco  with  gold  power. 

Of  course,  there's  Ted  Bates.  Did  you  ever 
wonder  how  Ted  Bates  would  sell  grass? 

(Cut  away  shot  of  human  head  showing 
smoke  going  through  mouth  and  nose  up  to 
the  head) 

V.O.:  New  Dreamo  Marijuana.  Oets  into 
your  head  and  bloodstream  three  times  fastei 
than  any  other  pot.  It  t\ims  you  on  three 
times  faster. 

Faster,  faster,  faster. 

Faster  than  any  grass  you  ever  smoked. 

Faster  than  fast. 

New  Draamo. 

That's  Dreamo,  Dreamo,  Dreamo. 

It  works  faster,  faster,  faster. 

And    tben    of    course    there's    Ogiivy    & 


Mather.  How  would  they  sell  pot?  With  a  full 
page  long  copy  ad  with  a  headline  that  aays, 
"At  60  drags  on  Oroove  Pot  the  only  sound 
you  hear  is  your  heart  blasting  through  youi 
tiead." 

Subtitle:  273  reasons  wby  Oroove  Pot  will 
be  the  most  unusual  experience  you  will  ever 
enjoy.  Sheer  bliss  and  nirvana.  As  peaceful  a« 
tbe  rolling  countryside  in  Chichester,  Eng. 
land. 

And  last  how  would  Needham.  Harper  ft 
Steers  sell  grass?  With  a  commercial  that 
talus  place  in  a  baseball  dressing  room  with 
a  famous  star  player  puffing  his  brand  aad 
talking  to  a  young  kid  who  Is  puffing  on  hit 
brand. 

Fakous Stax Platxx.  (Takes drag)  Sayboji 
this  "Vltel"  is  great  grass.  Hey  kid.  aren't 
those  colors  around  us  really  great? 

Km.  I  dont  see  them,  sir. 

Famous  Stax  Platxx.  Isn't  that  music 
terrific? 

Km.  I  don't  hear  it,  sir. 

Famous  Star  Plates.  Hey  kid,  are  you  still 
using  that  grassy  kid  stuff  7 

Stop  smiling — it's  not  fuimy. 


PHAaMACKUTICAL    AorXXTISINO    AND    YOTTTH — 

A  Monograph   Rxportimo  Uroif  A  QuAir- 

TITAXIVK  Pn.OT  STODT 

(By  Donald  L.  K&nter,  PhJ}.,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  University  of  Southern  Califcr- 
nla») 
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voxxwoin 

TelevlBlon  in  the  United  states  is  an 
extraordinary  influential  mass  commiinlca- 
tions  medium.  Nicholas  Johnson,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission,  has  stated: 

.  .  Recent  polls  indicate  that  60%  of 
the  American  people  believe  they  get  most 
of  their  information  from  television."  (1) 
It  has  been  associated  with  many  cultural 
and  behavioral  phenomena  in  a  deterministic 
sense.  Among  the  associated  influences  of 
television  are  assertions  that  it  is  responsible 
in  part  for  violence  in  today's  society.  In  a 
news  article  printed  in  the  San  Diego  Eve- 
ning Tribune,  entitled,  "Youthful  Exposure 
To  Violence  Probed,"  (2)  the  claim  was  made 
that  an  average  child  sees  approximatel; 
18,000  violent  deaths  before  he  reaches  the 
age  of  14.  The  article  further  states  that  the 
increased  crime  rate  over  the  p&st  two  dec- 
ades and  the  heavy  viewing  habits  of  tele- 
vision by  children  (".  .  .  as  much  total  time 


•With  the  ooUaboration  of  Richard  Olsoi, 
Oregory  Wood,  and  Michael  Rothschild  for 
tbe  COTOoado  Unified  School  District. 

E.S.RA.  Title  n  Project— HEW  "innova- 
tive Solution  to  Teen  and  Subteenage  Drug 
Abuse,"  Project  No.  68-6880  Grant  No.  9-8- 
006380-0004  (066) ,  December  80,  1970. 
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vatohlng     television     as     he     spends     In 
^nol  .  .  .")  might,  in  some  way,  be  related. 

Another  associated  Influence  of  television 
are  assertions  about  tbe  role  of  advertising 
u  a  powerful  tool  of  persuasion.  This  pur- 
ported influence,  however,  is  one  of  degree, 
depending  upon  which  group  of  people  com- 
prise tbe  audience,  and  what  is  being  treated 
in  the  specific  advertisement,  the  alleged 
powers  of  adverUsing  notwithstanding.  (3) 

It  Is  In  the  area  of  advertising  over  the 
oounter  nonprescription  pharmaceuticals, 
wblch  both  adults  and  children  see,  that  ad- 
vertising most  recently  has  received  its  sever- 
est impasEloned  criticism. 

Nicholas  Johnson  has  posed  tbe  question: 

"Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  who  are  your 
child's,  as  weU  as  your  contemporaries', 
teachers,  or  what  they  are  teaching?  Here  is 
a  partial  answer:  That  conflicts  are  resolved 
by  force,  vloleiuje,  or  'destroying  the  enemy* 
and  not  by  listening,  thinking  or  understand- 
ing; that  troubles  are  dissolved  by  the  'fast, 
fast,  fast  relief  that  comes  from  pills  (vita- 
mins, headache  irills,  sleeping  pills,  stomach 
pills,  tranquilizers,  pep  pills  or  tbe  pill'), 
and  not  from  dedication,  training  or  disci- 
pline; that  personal  satisfaction  comes  from 
tbe  passivity  of  poseession  and  consumption 
(conspicuous  whenever  poealble)  of  cars,  ap- 
pliances and  toys,  cigarettes,  soft  drinks  and 
beer,  and  not  from  the  activity  of  commit- 
ment." (4) 

Dr.  Charles  Wlnlck,  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Health  Association's  Program  in 
Drug  Dependence  and  Abuse,  seemed  to  con- 
cur with  this  when  he  said  . . . 

"Anyone  who  listens  to  commercials  or 
reads  drug  ads  knows  be  can  calm  down, 
perk  up,  fall  asleep,  lose  weight  and  ease  any 
number  of  pains  and  discomforts  by  taking 
one  or  another  pill."  (5) 

Dr.  William  Abruzzl,  who  has  treated  h\m- 
dreds  of  youths  for  bad  drug  reactions  at 
Woodstock,  Powder  Ridge  and  other  summer 
rock  festivals,  blames  advertising  of  pharma- 
ceuticals for  manufacturing  an  interest  in 
the  chemical  solution  to  problems  such  as 
anxiety,  tension  and  pain. 

"...  I  have  the  feeling  Madison  Avenue 
does  not  realize  the  deleterious  sociological 
effects  of  some  of  its  campaigns,"  (6)  said  the 
forty-four  year- old  college  physician  at  State 
University,  New  Paltz,  New  York. 

"Over-the-counter  drug  advertising  must 
share  the  blame  for  the  drug  cultiire,  along 
with  music,  movies  and  television,"  (7) 
opined  Dr.  Judianne  Denson-Oerber,  Execu- 
ttve  Director  of  Odyasey  House,  New  York- 
based,  psychiatrlcally-oriented,  therapeutic 
community  for  the  treatment  of  narcotics 
addiction  and  sul>stance  abuse. 

A  particularly  strong  attack  on  adverstlng 
has  been  launched  by  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss 
(D — Utah),  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  Is  chairman  of  a 
hearing  (convened  September  22,  1970,  in 
Salt  Lake  City),  the  drug  advertising  and 
drug  abuse.  (8)  He  states: 

".  .  .  The  drug  culture  finds  its  fullest 
flowering  in  the  portrait  of  American  Society, 
which  can  be  pieced  together  out  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  advertisements  and  commer- 
cials. It  Is  advertising  which  mounts  so 
graphically  the  message  that  pills  turn  rain 
to  sunshine,  gloom  to  Joy,  depression  to  eu- 
phoria, solve  problems  and  dl8];>ei  doubt."  (9) 

Senator  Moss,  among  others,  has  intro- 
duced the  hypothesis  that  there  Is  a  connec- 
tion between  massive  advertising  for  over- 
the-co\mter  pbtumaceuticals  and  the  na- 
tion's rising  drug  abuse  problem  centered 
among  Its  youth. 

Several  prominent  spokesmen  for  the  Ad- 
vertising Industry,  however,  dispute  the  fore- 
going allegation  involving  proprietary  drug 
Advertising  with  drug  usage  among  children. 

Barton  A.  Ciunmlngs,  Chairman  of  Comp- 
ton  Advertising  and  the  Communications 
Committee  for  the  White  House  AnU-Drug 


Abuse  Campaign  for  tbe  Advertising  Coun- 
cil, noted  that  research  by  the  committee 
of  five  groups — preteena,  teens,  parents, 
ghetto  dwellers  and  tbe  military — ^has  not 
turned  up  evidence  that  "proprietary  drug 
advertising  has  a  treiziendous  influence  on 
kids."    (10) 

Miles  David,  President,  Radio  Advertising 
Bureau,   commented: 

"Narcotics  addiction  relates  more  to  the 
fantastic  attention  given  to  the  drug  life- 
style than  it  does  to  proprletcu^  drug  ad- 
vertising. 

"Advertising  is  falsely  pinpointed  as  the 
source  of  Interest  in  drugs."  ( 11 ) 

Stockton  Helffrleh,  Director,  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters'  Code  Authority: 

"There  is  no  clearly  eetabllsbed  cause  and 
effect,  but  oiir  feeling  is  that  we  want  to 
respond  to  these  anxieties  which  have  been 
expressed."    (12) 

Andrew  Kershaw,  President  of  OgUvy  and 
Mather: 

"I  have  seen  no  research  that  would  sug- 
gest this  relationship  ...  I'd  welcome  some 
serious  research  on  the  advertising  drug 
abuse."    (13) 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  while  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  the  effects  of 
proprietary  drug  advertising  on  youth,  al- 
most everyone  involved.  Including  the  ad- 
vertisers themselves,  is  concerned  about  find- 
ing out  wliat  effects,  if  any,  exist.  The  pilot 
study  which  follows  addresses  itself  to  some 
of  the  central  issues  in  the  controversy.  The 
hope  is  to  bring  some  objective  Information, 
no  matter  how  tentative,  to  a  debate,  which 
is,  at  present,  regrettably  subJecUve. 

OVERALL   PTTRPOBX 

The  purpose  of  this  pilot  study  is  to  at- 
tempt to  determine  what  are  some  of  the 
salient,  perceived  environmental  Influences 
which  may  affect  drug  usage  among  youth. 
It  will  pay  special  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  role  advertising  may  play  in  influenc- 
ing drug  usage. 

These  objectives  were  pursued  through 
three   studies : 

Phase  I,  A  Recall  Study — Respondents 
were  asked  to  recall  the  advertisements  they 
remember  In  their  daily  television  viewing 
and  radio  listening. 

Phase  II,  A  Survey  Study — Respondents 
were  asked  their  attitudes  toward  drugs  and 
other  hypothetlcally  related  factors. 

Phase  m,  A  Forced-Vlevrtng  C<»nmunica- 
tlons  Research  Study — Respondents  were 
shown  six  advertisements,  and  their  general 
receptivity  to  each  was  measured. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  subject  could  be 
best  attacked  from  three  directions,  each 
one  employing  a  widely-used  Communica- 
tions   Research    tool. 

THE    IiiAJOB   FINDINGS* 

1.  There  is  no  indication  that  pharma- 
ceutical advertisements  were  easier  to  recall 
than  other  heavily  advertised  product 
categories. 

2.  Advertising  had  very  low  salience  (was 
not  talked  aoout  frequently)  among  the  stu- 
dents when  it  was  compared  to  other  en- 
vironmental influences. 

3.  Many  students  at  all  grade  levels  felt 
that  other  yo\ing  people  were  potentially  ca- 
pable of  being  Influenced  by  pharmaceuti- 
cal advertising,  as  well  as  advertising  for  cig- 
arettes, and  to  a  lease"  extent,  beer.  In  addi- 
tion, these  students  felt  that  elementary 
school  children  were  more  affected  by  tele- 
vision advertising  in  general  than  were  stu- 
dents in  any  other  age  group. 

4.  In  response  to  s.  question  about  what 
make  young  people  try  illegal  drugs  for  the 
first  time,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  re- 


•  The  major  findings  and  their  implications 
are  subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  of 
the  data,  based  upon  their  sample  and  de- 
sign, as  specified  elsewhere  In  this  report. 


spouses   concerned   "peer   group    influence" 
and  "curiosity." 

5.  The  family  was  generally  seen  by  the 
students  to  have  the  greatest  relative  in- 
fluence on  their  attitudes  toward  legal  and 
Illegal  drugs.  Other  strong  influences  were 
school  (peer  group),  police  &  courts,  and 
medical  subjects. 

6.  The  students  felt  that  advertising  was 
a  relatively  strong  influence  upon  their  feel- 
ings toward  medicines,  but  not  on  their 
feelings  toward  marijuana  or  illegal  drugs. 

7.  Students,  especially  those  in  Qrade  7, 
felt  that  advertisements  for  stimulants  and 
depressants  could  lead  to  misuse  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

8.  Orade  6  students  ranked  television  pro- 
grams as  a  relatively  strong  influence  upon 
their  general  feelings  and  knowledge  of  mari- 
juana and  illegal  drugs.  This  was  not  true 
for  the  older  students. 

9.  In  general,  the  6th  Grade  students 
tended  to  react  most  positively  and  least 
negatively  towards  six  advertisements  for 
pharmaceuticals  and  cigarettes.  Tbey  were 
more  receptive  to  the  advertisements  than 
were  the  older  students. 

10.  The  5th  Grade  students  tended  to  find 
the  six  pharmaceutical  and  cigarette  adver- 
tisements in  general,  and  specifically  the 
product  claims  within  the  advertisements 
more  believable  than  did  the  older  students 
(with  the  exception  of  tbe  claims  made  in 
the  cigarette  advertisements) . 

11.  Tlie  users  of  marijuana  and/or  pep  pUl 
seemed  to  be  less  negative  toward  and  more 
receptive  to  tbe  six  advertisements  than 
were  the  non-users.  This  was  especially  true 
of  cigarette  advertisements. 

12.  The  users  of  pep  pills  tended  to  find 
the  product  claims  in  the  six  advertisements 
studied  more  believable  than  did  the  non- 
users. 

13.  One  effect  of  advertising — in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  environmental  influences — 
which  may  be  inferred  is  that  the  anti- 
smoking  campaigns  seem  to  have  helped  to 
develop  negative  attitudes  x>wards  cigarettes 
among  students. 

IMPLICATIONS 

1.  At  a  conscious  level  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  greater  preoccupation  with 
drug  advertisements  than  for  other  cate- 
gories of  heavily  advertised  products.  This 
suggests  that  there  is  not  a  "mental  readi- 
ness" set,  or  a  predisposition  to  think  about 
pharmaceutical  advertisements  or  products, 
which  Is  often  found  in  people  about  to  pur- 
chase a  product.  This  "top-of-mind"  aware- 
ness Is  one  of  the  predictive  criteria  which 
the  advertising  industry  uses  to  assess  readi- 
ness to  purchase. 

Brand  and  product  awareness  does  not 
appear  to  be  greater  for  pharmaceuticals 
than  for  other  product  categories  among 
the  students;  yet,  there  is  an  Indication  of 
some  latent  awareness  of  brand  advertising 
because  the  students  were  able  to  recall 
pharmaceutical  advertisements  when  specif- 
ically requested  to  do  so. 

2.  By  and  large,  advertising,  per  se,  seems 
to  have  a  relatively  low  level  of  general  in- 
fluence upon  students,  when  compared  to 
other  environmental  factors  such  as  home 
(parents)  and  school  (peer  groups).  This 
suggests  that  advertising  is  not,  by  itself, 
responsible  for  student  behavior  toward 
drugs  and/or  other  products,  substances 
or  activities. 

At  the  most,  advertising  operates  within 
the  context  of  the  student's  total  environ- 
ment and  cannot  be  uniquely  responsible  for 
student  values,  attitudes  and  beliefs. 

3.  Even  though  advertising,  per  se,  may  not 
not  be  considered  uniquely  responsible  for 
attitudes  towards  legal  and  illegal  drugs,  tbe 
students,  nevertheless,  feel  that  it  is  poten- 
tially an  influencing  agent,  particularly  on 
the  youngest  students. 

Moreover,  given  the  fact  that  many  stu- 
dents feel  that  advertising  for  some  pharm- 
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aoeutlcalB  mlgM  lead  to  misuse  of  tbe 
product.  It  U  a  reasonable  bypotbesls  iha.t 
some  pharmaceutical  adverUslxtg  functloos 
as  a  reloiorciog  elezoent  In  the  entire  oom- 
plex  of  drug  attitudes  amon^  the  young. 
Further,  the  flnfitng  that  users  of  Ulpgal 
drugs  tend  to  be  more  receptlye  to  phar- 
maceutical advertisements  than  Don-itMn 
also  suggests  that  pharmaceutical  adverUs- 
ing  ma;  be  reducing  cognitive  dissonance 
(personal  oonfUcts)  by  UaplTlng,  symDoli- 
caUy,  to  the  users  that  .  .  .  "Xreryone  turns 
on  in  his  own  way. "  This  might  be  an  Im- 
portant rationalization  for  the  furtive  aser. 
The  presence,  then,  of  pharmaceutical 
advertising  may  be  a  reminder,  so  to  speak, 
to  Its  beholder  that  .  .  .  "Kverybody  talces 
some  Itlod  of  drug  for  something  soma  of 
the  time." 

These  frequent  reminders  In  the  mass 
media  may  well  serve  to  reinforce  attitudes 
derived  from  a  multitude  of  environmental 
influences,  such  as  family  and  peers,  that 
drug-taking  (not  necessarily  Illegal)  Is  oom- 
monplaoe  and  acceptable. 

It  may  ]ust  be  that  pharmaceutical  ad- 
vertising Is  one  more  cultural  prop  In  the 
maintenance  of  favorable  attitudes  toward 
drvig  usage  among  tbe  young. 

4.  The  trends  in  the  study  concerning  the 
various  age  groups  stiggest  forcefully  that 
It  Is  the  elementary  school  children  who 
tend  to  be  most  receptive  and  least  critical 
of  advertisements.  It  Is  In  this  youtger 
group  of  students  that  the  Influence^  ol 
pharmaceutical  advertising — as  a  relnfbrc- 
Ing  agency — may  be  most  pronounced. 

This  suggests  that  the  Industry  oode«  for 
the  content  and  timing  of  mass  media  cam- 
paigns be  thoroughly  reviewed  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  pharmaceutical  campaigns 
about  the  ingestion  of  over-the-counter 
drugs  seem  to  have  a  potential  influence 
on  yoixnger  people  by  presenting  a  symbolic, 
cultural  approval  by  their  very  presence  in 
mass  media. 

6.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  yout>ger 
age  group  would  be  most  receptive  to  an  sitl- 
drug  campaign,  given  their  generally  imsKep- 
tlcal  attitude  toward  advertisements  In  gen- 
eral and  the  ostensible  effects  of  the  anti- 
smoking  campaign.  Whether  these  effects  of 
the  antlunoklng  campaign  derive  from  pa- 
rental influence,  and/or  behavl<Hr,  peer  gtoup 
word-of -mouth  or  tbe  antlsmoklng  oampUgn 
Itself  oannot  be  determined:  Neverth#lass 
there  U  no  reastm  to  think  that  tbe  «ntl- 
smoklng  campaign,  usliig  a  number  of  di- 
verse oommunloatlons  channels,  has  not  had 
some  effect.  This  raises  the  possibility  tbat 
an  antidrug  campaign  with  approptlata 
strategy,  might  also  have  a  aalutoiy  elTeot 
upon  the  younger  students. 

6.  Tbe  limitations  of  tbe  study,  in  ^tb 
design  and  method  preclude  any  cause  and 
effect  Judgments  concerning,  pharmaceutical 
advertising  and  illegal  drug  usage.  Given  the 
trends  developed  m  this  study,  however.  It  Is 
fair  to  assume  that  a  mora  aopblstlcatad  re- 
search design  might  produce  data  whliii  is 
more  speciflc  in  specifying  the  role  whloli  ad- 
vertising plays — eUong  with  other  envlion- 
mental  Influences — in  the  deTelopment  and 
reinforcement  of  attitude  patterns  wtilcb 
predispose  students  to  adopt  Illegal  dhigs 
as  a  way  at  life. 

7.  In  sum:  If  it  Is  true  that  pharmaoantlcal 
advertising  does,  in  fact.  Interact  with  other 
environmental  influences  to  produce  an  otw- 
all  cultural  sanction  which  predlspoaes  many 
youngsters  to  adopt  illegal  drug  usage,  then 
several  steps  might  be  consld«r«d  in  the  sliart 
run: 

A  d^lnitive  study  (in  terms  of  sampling 
and  design)  might  be  mounted  to  determine 
more  precisely  how  advertising  Interacts  with 
family,  school  and  peer  group  Influences  to 
predispose  some  students  to  become  Illegal 
drug  users. 

The  mass  media  may  well  review  tbeir  (elf- 


regxUatory  codes  to  determine  IX  the  time  and 
place  of  exposure  Is  appropriate. 

The  drug  manufacturers,  themselves, 
might  examine  their  promotional  programs 
to  see  if  they  are  being  completely  respon- 
sible. They  should  see  if  they  are  promoting 
their  products  In  ways,  places  and  times 
where  children  may  perceive  them  to  be  cul- 
tural sanctions  for  a  drug-approving  society. 

'nie  school  administrators  and  educators 
might  seek  a  place  in  their  curricula  to  iden- 
tify dispassionately,  the  role  of  advertising 
in  enterprise  and  the  ways  advertisements 
try  to  assist  the  selling  prooeeeee. 

Tbe  advertising  industry  might  review 
their  attitudes  and  behavlOT  towards  chil- 
dren, with  parUcul&r  emphasis  upon  the  rel- 
ative credulity  of  the  younger  students  vls-a- 
vls  advertisements. 

Tbe  Oovernment  regulatory  bodies  may 
wish  to  develop  and  maintain  an  ongoing  set 
of  social  indicators  especially  geared  to  tbe 
receptivity  of  children  toward  certain  kinds 
of  promotional  efforts  which  affect  them,  in- 
tentionally or  not. 

THX     BX8UI.TS — A     FKaSPaCTIVK 

Much  will  be  made  of  the  limitations  of 
this  study  in  tbe  succeeding  pages.  These 
limitations  should  not  be  Ignored.  This  study 
should  be  viewed  as  a  flrst  pass  at  a  highly 
oompllcated  issue,  done  in  one  atypical  com- 
munity in  Southern  California. 

Mevertbelees,  the  data  to  be  presented  rep- 
reeent  findings  which  strike  the  Investiga- 
tors as  provocative  and  informative.  The  Im- 
plications of  these  flndings  should  not  be  ig- 
nored, nor  should  further  efforts  using  more 
sophisticated  methods  of  determining  cause 
and  effect  and  multivariate  Interaction  be 
abandoned.  In  sum.  It  is  felt  that  the  major 
findings  of  tbe  study  are  useful  and,  up  to 
a  point,  indicative. 

[From  tbe  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14,  1971] 

LOW-QRADK    An.MKKTB,   Patxnt   MXDICDnt — 

AND  AcvxansiKG 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

One  night's  television  watching  should 
convince  anybody  that  we,  as  a  people,  are 
siiffertng  from  a  pandemic  of  low  grade  de- 
bilitations, inscmnlas,  nervous  stconacbs, 
snuffly  running  colds,  unspecified  deflcien- 
cies,  chronic  coughs,  dyspepsia,  and  most 
of  all  headaches.  Lord,  do  we  have  headaches  t 
We  must  have  three  headaches  for  every  two 
heads  in  the  country.  The  makers  of  Bufferln, 
3t.  Joseph's  aspirin,  Bayer  aspirin,  Anacin, 
Bxcedrln  can  hardly  keep  us  supplied. 

Why  should  we  have  so  many  headaches? 
A  recent,  unscientific  survey  shows  that  we 
have  twice  as  many  headaches  as  the  English, 
eight  times  as  many  as  the  Italians,  nine 
times  as  many  as  the  Japanese  and  17  times 
as  many  as  the  RiLsslans.  This  same  survey 
indicates  a  striking  inverse  ccHrelatlon  be- 
tween the  incidence  of  headaches  and  the 
absence  of  aspirin  advertising.  In  tbe  People's 
Republic  of  Albania  where  aspirin  is  regarded 
as  we  review  heroin,  the  headache  Is  un- 
known. Tbey  don't  even  have  a  word  for  it. 

Theee  data  have  caused  a  prominent  pbar- 
macologlst  at  Rockefeller  University  to  sug- 
gest that  the  primary  cause  of  the  American 
headache  Is  aspirin  advertising.  If  this  is  so, 
then  Davtd  ("Two  Exoedrln  worked  better 
than  twice  u  many  a^irtn  tablets")  Jans- 
sen  may  be  a  menace  to  public  health. 

Occasionally  even  people  in  the  advertising 
business  have  misgivingB  about  tbe  patent 
medicine  situation.  Last  December  the  Ries 
Capplelo  Colwell  agency  got  so  upset  that  it 
bought  a  full  page  In  AdvertiHng  Age  to 
orai^lain.  Here  is  a  partial  text: 

AK   OPXN    LriTXa    TO   THX   MAIfTTB   Of 
ALKA-SXLTZXX 

"Dear  ICr.  Miles  (Miles  Laboratories  makes 
the  stuff) : 

.  .  Aooordlng  to  sources  that  measure 
media.  In  1909  you  spent  $33.8  million  In 


newspapers,  magazines  and  televlaton.  And 
these  same  sources  say  you're  spending  nta 
more  this  year.  Why?  Why  did  you  spend 
$23  million  to  promote  a  product  that  every- 
one knows  about?  Why  did  you  spend  $33 
million  to  promote  a  product  that  is  mostly 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  asiHrln?  In  this  day 
and  age,  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
with  spending  $33  mlUion  to  sell  some  $ao 
million  worth  of  product  ...  We  Uke  your 
commercials.  We  think  they  are  more  enter- 
taining than  most  of  the  programs.  But  we 
also  think  all  that  Ume  and  talent  should  b« 
put  to  better  use." 

Miles  Laboratories  answered  that  H^im  Oap- 
pleUo  Colwell  was  inaccurate,  mlsinfonned 
misguided  and  Just  plain  wrong.  Be  t^at  u 
it  may,  the  latieet  figures  show  that  ***}»% 
spent  17  per  cent  of  its  sales  on  advertising 
of  its  products,  which  Include  One-A-Day. 
Baotlne,  FUnutonee  and  Fllntatonea  Plus  Iioa 
for  the  kiddie  trade.  That's  nothing  compared 
to  Plough,  Inc.,  which  makes  the  St.  Joseph 
medicine  line,  Di-Oel,  Solarcaln,  M«w^Y>a 
Medicated  Powder  and  lota  more.  Twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  its  sales  revenue  was  poured 
back  into  advertising. 

The  obampe  are  J.  B.  WUllams  Co.,  that  old 
tired  Mood  gang  who  make.  In  addition  to 
Oeritol,  Femlron,  Vlvarln.  Prosllm,  Serutao, 
Nlkoban  and  other  things  to  keep  you  healthy 
and  beautiful.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  what  It 
took  in  from  sales  it  paid  out  in  advertising. 
On  tbe  other  hand.  Bristol-Myers  (Bromo- 
Qulnlne,  Bufferln,  Oongesplrin,  Exoedrln,  Pal. 
the  animal -shaped  vitamin  for  the  wee  ones, 
plus  many  other  products)  bad  a  more  mod- 
est ratio  of  advertising  to  sales,  a  mere  16 
percent. 

In  absolute  figures  that's  Impressive.  It 
works  out  to  $116  million  which  Is  more  than 
tbe  Ford  Biotor  Co.  spent,  more  than  RCA, 
more  than  Standard  Oil,  more  than  DuFont, 
AT&T  or  any  airline.  It's  more  In  actual  dol- 
lars and  more  as  a  percentage  of  sales  q>ent 
on  advertising  than  all  but  five  other  cor- 
porations. 

Tbe  automobile  Industry  spends  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  of  its  income  on  ad* 
vertislng.  The  food  pe<q>le  only  spend  a  bit 
more  and  that  includes  the  soft  drink  In- 
dustry which  spends  6  per  cent.  The  motion 
picture  industry,  which  you'd  think  would 
have  to  Bi>end  like  crazy  on  advertising,  puts 
out  about  3.6  per  cent.  The  figure  for  tbe 
liquor  people  Is  about  4,  while  for  beer  it's  8, 
and  for  clothes  it's  under  2  per  cent. 

But  for  dnigs  of  all  kinds,  it's  about  10  per 
cent,  way  higher  than  every  other  type  of 
product,  commodity,  goods  or  services.  If 
these  drugs  are  a  necessity.  If  they  are  so  good 
for  us,  why  should  they  have  to  be  advertised 
so?  The  people  who  provide  us  with  the 
other  neceeeitles  of  life,  and  even  tbe  opUonal 
luxiiTles.  don't  need  to  spend  such  huge  pro- 
portions of  their  revenues  on  advertising.  It 
would  seem  that  the  beat  headache  cure  is 
to  stop  advertising  tbe  remedy. 

[Institute   of  Business    and   Economic  Re- 
search, University  of  CaUfomla,  Berkeley! 
Working   Papxb   No.   65— Social   Issuxs  nc 
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This  chapter  presents  a  review  of  what 
might  be  called  classical  and  current  social 
Isnes  In  advertising  as  they  appear  In  a 
wide  variety  of  literature  sources.  It  begins 
with  a  dlscunlon  of  the  controversial  nature 
of  the  subject  of  advertising  which  has  ex- 
isted since  It  first  began  to  take  some  recog- 
nizable form  and  shape  before  the  turn  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  "causes"  are 
brlefiy  examined  as  questions  of  social  visi- 
bility, symbolic  value,  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  the  activity  in  which  advertising 
IS  primarily  involved,  and  a  lack  of  research. 
The  broad  scope  of  the  social  aspects  of  the 
subject  is  conveyed  by  recourse  to  an  iden- 
ttfloatlon  of  the  range  of  perspectives  used 
to  discuss  its  role  in  society.  Speciflc  atten- 
tion is  then  given  to  contrasting  a  series  of 
aoonomlo  perspectives  with  those  of  "other" 
perspectives,  largely  as  an  exposition  of  pro- 
ponent and  opponent  positions.  This  Is  fol- 
lowed by  an  examination  of  the  issues  in  the 
eoDtext  of  domestic  social  conditions  In 
America  at  the  turn  of  the  decade  of  the 
ISTO'i.  The  ultimate  purpose  Is  to  Identify 
what  needs.  If  any,  exist  for  additional  study 
of  the  social  role  and  effects  of  advertising 
and,  if  BO,  what  form  and  directions  such 
atady  should  take. 

A  principal  theme  of  this  chapter  Is  that 
present  advertising  research  concentrates 
heavily,  and  perhaps  too  heavily,  on  an  elab- 
orated understanding  of  a  ruuTOw  and 
ihort-run  deflnltlon  of  "social  effects."  Tbe 
chapter  might  therefore  be  seen  as  an  ap- 
peal for  the  correction  of  this  imbalance — 
the  need  to  focus  on  a  broader  and  long- 
run  definition — and  a  proposal  for  how  this 
might  come  about. 

n  Is  by  no  means  clear  what  should  be 
considered  significant  social  Issues  In  adver- 
tidng,  particularly  frtMn  the  viewpoint  of 
Identifying  those  which  lend  themselves  to 
wme  form  of  objective  scientific  inquiry. 
The  subject  has  been  characteristically  con- 
troversial throughout  its  history,  and  from 
the  viewpoint  of  broader  social  concerns,  tbe 
literature  is  filled  much  more  with  Intellec- 
tual "opinion"  than  with  sdentlflc  "fact." 
IJidlvlduals  tend  to  be  "for"  or  "against"  It — 
to  be  "proponents"  or  "opponents."  Advert^- 
iBg  has  been  summarily  lauded  <x  aoctised 
of  being  either  tbe  chief  saviour  or  tbe  chief 
*nner  of  western  democratic  society.  In  per- 
haps the  most  far-reaching  opinion  ever 
offered,  it  has  been  considered  the  pillar  on 
which  the  destiny  of  Western  olvUlsatlon 
will  stand  or  fall  [68]. » 

That  advertising  is  a  controversial  sub)ect 
Aould  come  as  no  surprise  considering  Its 
pwaslvenees,  visibility,  and  symbolic  value 
jg  the  dilute  between  the  lde<doglcal  per- 
Votivee  of  capitalism  and  aoclallam.  It  Is 
not  BO  obvious,  however,  why  Its  social  Im- 
psct  on  a  society  has  not  been  subjectml  to 
acre  objective,  scientific,  and  "dispsaelon- 
•te  scrutiny"  than  the  extremes  of  opinion 
nldent  in  the  literature  would  suggest.  An- 
other eminent  historian,  David  Potter,  at- 
trtbutes  considerable  power  to  advertising  as 
■a  educational  and  socializing  a^noy  but 

'This  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  the 
■Bdnent  British  philosopher-historian, 
Arnold  Toynbee,  who  has  atated:  "Tbe  des- 
y'y  0*  our  Western  dvUlzatlon  turns  on  the 
■we  Of  our  struggle  with  aU  that  Madison 
Avenue  stands  for  more  than  It  turns  on 
*•>•  ISBUe  of  our  struggle  with  communism" 
I6t|. 


obeervee.  In  tbe  following  paosage,  that  so- 
cial aelentlata  have  lai^y  Ignored  It: 

One  might  read  fairly  widely  In  tbe  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  public  opinion,  popular 
ciUture,  and  the  mass  media  In  the  United 
States  without  ever  learning  that  advertis- 
ing now  oon^>ares  with  such  long-standing 
institutions  as  tbe  school  and  the  obureb  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  social  Influence.  It 
dominates  the  media,  it  has  vast  powers  In 
Shaping  popular  standards,  and  is  really  one 
of  the  very  limited  group  of  institutions 
which  exercise  social  control.  Tet  analysts 
of  society  have  largrty  Ignored  It  [50]. 

Although  economists  have  been  less  prone 
to  Ignore  tbe  subject,  there  Is  In  this  litera- 
ture also  a  marked  tendency  to  engage  In 
rhetorical  argument,  polemics,  and  espouse 
dogma  than  to  subject  (fsastlons  to  some 
form  of  objective  Inquiry.  College  students 
flrst  Introduced  to  the  subject  as  treated  in 
basic  economics  textbooks  are  very  likely  to 
come  away  with  the  opinion  that  society 
would  be  better  off  without  It  than  with  It. 
W.  Allen  WalUs,  President  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  In  reflecting  on  such  literature 
has  stated: 

Passages  on  advertising  In  our  college  text- 
books of  economics  present  a  rather  appal- 
ling collection  of  disorganized  chatter.  Anal- 
ysis Is  superflclal.  Crucial  terms  are  unde- 
fined. "Facts"  are  mere  oonjectures.  There 
Is  written  conformity  to  current  patterns  of 
"group-think-  [88: 111]. • 

COMTKOVBtST  IN   ADVXSTIBING 

In  Introducing  his  book  on  advertlalng, 
TapUn  [63]  has  stated  that  "generally  speak- 
ing, those  who  are  positively  Interested  in 
the  subject  fall  into  two  groups — those  who 
dislike  advertising  and  tboee  who  have  a 
commercial  stake  in  it"  [63:8] .  Another  point 
often  made  is  that  thoae  wlio  dislike 
advertising  tend  to  be  memben  of  tbe  Intel- 
lectual or  academic  oommtinlty  whose  basic 
condemnations  relate  to  tbe  "waste*"  of 
advertising,  tbe  materialistic  values  with 
which  it  Is  primarily  oonoemed.  and  the 
generally  low  level  of  "taste"  auch  tasues, 
often  oriented  to  one  point  of  view  or  the 
otbOT.  We  first  ask  what  characteristics,  fea- 
tures, or  conditions  of  the  subject  underlie 
such  oontroversy? 

Prerequiattes  of  dUoontent  in  advertiatng 
Frey  faO]  has  noted  that  critics  of  ad- 
vertising include  teacbers,  preadiers,  leglsla- 
tOTB,  writers,  consumers,  and  businessmen, 
and  that:  "most  people  are  more  critical  of 
It  than  they  are  of  other  buslneae  functions 
BMtji  as  production,  finance,  accounting,  and 
personal  selling  with  which  they  are  lees 
familiar  and  with  which  tbey  have  had  much 
lees  frequent  contact"  [SOrSlS].*  It  Is  thus 
an   Important   cbaiacterlstlo  of  advertising 


'  Wallls  oboosee  excerpts  from  Kenn«th  B. 
Boulding,  Economic  AnalysU,  and  Paul  A. 
Samuelson,  tconomioa:  An  Tntroduetorp 
AnalyaU,  to  Illustrate  his  points,  concluding 
that  "The  passage  from  these  two  autboiw 
reflect  discreditably  on  eeonomica  as  a  sd- 
enoe,  by  malting  haphazard  use  of  unsub- 
stantiated aasumptlons  about  facts,  of  In- 
nuendo, and  of  rhetorical  questions  to  evoke 
ln4>reflslons  and  attitudes.  They  come  dls- 
treeslngly  close  to  bidden  perauaalon.  buck- 
sterlam,  or  propaganda"  f63:xlvl.  Concern- 
ing tbe  relevancy  of  bu(A  literature  for  pub- 
lic policy  issues,  Holton  has  observed:  "I5e- 
splte  the  extensive  literature  on  consumer 
demand  which  economics  has  produced,  sxir- 
prlslngly  little  of  It  deals  with  those  aspects 
of  demand  which  are  relevant  to  a  better 
understanding  of  .  .  .  current  public  policy 
Issues"  [37]. 

■He  also  notes  that  criticisms  of  ad- 
vertising are  often  associated  with  periods  In 
wblch  the  business  system  la  generally  under 
close  scrutiny  such  as  during  depreasloa 
years. 


that  It  draws  attention  to  Itaalf .  One  mlgbt 
expect  controveny  and  discontent  to  arise 
out  of  this  feature  alone,  and  to  have  im- 
portant ImplioatlaDs  for  tbe  study  of  the 
subject.  As  aptly  stated  by  Taplln: 

Advertlalng,  because  It  la  ubiquitous  and 
Obatruslve,  la  a  aubjaet  on  which  everyone 
tends  to  form  strong  opinions.  This  is  an  en- 
couragement to  tbe  serious  investigator  of 
tbe  nature  of  the  phenomenon  and  at  the 
same  It  is  something  of  a  barrier  In  bis  path. 
It  means  that  everyone  la  Interested  in  tbe 
subject,  but  nobody  is  quite  dlslntereeted. 
Investigation  Itself,  the  search  for  truth,  soon 
begins  to  turn  up  ideas  and  facts,  but  these 
are  at  once  seized  upon  by  partisans  who 
regard  them  as  |x>tentlal  evidence  to  support 
their  preconceived  opinions  (63]. 

Tb9  vlsltmity  of  the  inetltutioii  of  ad- 
vertising In  America  is  extremely  high  In  at 
least  two  waya.  First,  the  purtiy  physical 
quantity  of  measages  that  wash  over  tbe 
population  each  hour,  day,  or  minute  is  oon- 
slderable.  In  a  book  published  in  1967,  Bogart 
reported: 

Every  day  4.3  billion  advertlBlng  messages 
pour  forth  from  1.764  dally  newspapers,  mil- 
lions of  others  from  8,161  weeklies,  and  1.86 
billion  more  each  day  from  4,147  magazlnea 
and  periodicals.  There  are  3.896  AM  and  1.136 
FM  radio  stations  broadcasting  an  average  of 
730,000  commercials  a  day;  cmd  770  television 
stations  broadcast  100,000  commercials  a  day. 
Every  day  mUllons  of  people  are  confronted 
with  330,000  outdoor  billboards,  with  2.6  mil- 
lion car  cards  and  posters  In  buses,  subways, 
and  commuter  trains,  with  61.3  million  di- 
rect mall  pieces  and  leaflets,  and  with  billlona 
of  display  and  promotion  Items  [10:3].« 

Second.  In  oomparlaon  with  analogous  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  such  as  the  political,  re- 
ligious, or  educational.  In  which  individuals 
are  also  being  exposed  to  communicaUon  and 
Influence  procesaes  (and.  In  this  society,  pre- 
sumably have  the  right  to  Choose  which  of 
them  they  will  and  will  not  accept) ,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  effort  In  commercial  advertis- 
ing is  higher  and  more  obvloiu.  Compared  to 
the  advertising  effort  In  support  of  a  political 
candidate,  for  example,  that  supporting  a 
brand  of  laundry  detergent  is  likely  to  have 
both  more  ftmds  devoted  to  it.  and  to  be  de- 
livered on  a  highly  repetitious  and  continu- 
ous, rather  than  an  Intermittent,  basis.  There 
are  thousands  of  brand  "candidates"  being 
advertised  which  leads  both  to  a  high  con- 
centration of  economic  resources  devoted  to 
tbe  activity  as  well  as  an  Increased  opportu- 
nity for  a  wide  range  in  the  quality  of  the 
measages  associated  with  It.  Maas  taste,  for 
many  reasons,  to  necessarily  a  large  part  of 
the  whole. 

People  tend  to  form  strong  opinions  about 
advertising  also  for  what  it  represents — it 
has  a  high  "symbolic"  value.  At  one  level.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  visible  manifestation  of 
a  capitalistic  system  It  has  been  described 
as  the  natural  evolutionary  consequence  of  a 
free  market  system — a  system  In  which,  on 
tbe  one  hand,  the  seller  is  comparatively  free 
to  cajole,  convince,  or  persuade  the  buyer  to 
accept  his  wares,  and.  on  the  other,  the  buyer 
Is  free  to  accept  or  not  accept  them.  Dis- 
agreement then  stems  £rom  basic  differences 


*1D  1960,  the  total  volume  of  advertlalng 
expenditures  in  the  United  States  was  esti> 
mated  to  be  approximately  $19  billion.  Tbe 
largest  agency,  The  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  increased  iti  bllllnga  by  $100  mil- 
lion to  a  record  total  of  $786  million.  One 
company  alone.  Proctor  &  Gamble,  spent  over 
8128  million  In  Just  three  advertising  media 
[1).  Itxe  International  Advertising  Associa- 
tion has  reported  that  over  $6  of  every  $10  of 
the  world's  advertising  expenditures  are  spent 
m  the  United  States.  In  1968.  this  averaged 
$89.66  for  each  UJ3.  citizen.  Switzerland  was 
second  at  $67.76  per  person,  and  Nepal  last 
with  .06f  per  person. 
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In  political  attttrade  ooncemli»g  how  an  econ- 
omy shoxild  operate.  Thoee  who  believe  In 
lalssee  falre  and  free  market  principles  tend 
to  support  advertlBlng  for  the  vital  roje  It 
plays  In  a  mass  consiunptlon  society.  Itioae 
whose  leanings  are  more  towards  "command- 
type"  or  socialist  economies,  tend  to  reject 
advertising  as  concentrating  too  much  power 
in  one  sector,  mlsallocatlng  national  re- 
sources to  the  prtvaie  sector  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  saetor,  and  aa  fulfilling  the 
goals  of  the  seUer  at  the  expense  of  the 
buyer.  Many  disagreements  on  speclflo  as- 
pects of  advertising  can  be  related  to  <nore 
fundamental  disagreements  on  polHtlcal 
beUefs. 

At  another  level.  It  might  be  said  that  peo- 
ple disagree  on  the  basic  worth  of  marketing 
and  selling  acUvltlee  of  all  kinds.  Buyers 
should  need  no  persuasion  In  coming  to  a 
rational  determination  of  what  Is  good  for 
them.  In  the  extreme,  they  really  should  re- 
quire no  Information  other  than  what  they 
gain  from  using  the  product.  Thus  for  the 
productlon-mlnded  classicist,  be  he  manager 
or  academic,  marketing  activities  are  often 
seen  as  an  unnecesary  "cost"  of  doing  lousi- 
ness. The  counter  argument,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  supporters  of  marketing  and  ad- 
vertising. Is  that  It  adds  values  to  a  product — 
In  the  economist's  terminology.  It  adds  "time, 
place,  8uad  possession  utility."  It  Is  neverthe- 
less Interesting  to  observe  that  the  dlscutslon 
of  the  utUlty  added  by  advertising  In  tttiese 
terms  has  received  no  great  concenti^ated 
Intellectual  attention. 

A  third  prerequisite  to  the  controversial 
nattire  of  the  subject  lies  In  the  nature  oT 
the  activity  ItseU.  Although  there  Is  dis- 
agreement on  the  definition  of  advertising, 
a  popular  version  Is  that  It  Is  "controlled. 
Identifiable  persuasion  by  means  of  mass 
communication  media"  [67:8].  The  key  word 
that  dlstlngxilshes  it  from  many  classical 
economic  definitions  Is  "persuasion."'  Bup- 
portera  of  advertising  argue  that  If  it  does 
not  persuade  or.  In  some  way,  communicate 
with  the  potential  purchaser  It  Is  economi- 
cally wasteful.  Without  some  kind  of  be- 
havioral effect  on  the  buyer's  p««t,  th#  re- 
sources Invested  could  be  put  to  bettet  use 
elsewhere.  Being  both  ubiquitous  and  per- 
suasive, advertising  is  thus  purposlveiy  de- 
signed to  "disturb"  large  sections  of  the 
population  In  whatever  way  seems  appro- 
priate. Apart  from  the  legal  boundtulee  on 
such  activities  (on  which  people  also  dis- 
agree), it  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
Is  yet  another  poesible  source  of  discontent 
with  advertising.  Much  psychological  theory 
suggests  that  individuals  prefer  a  stuble, 
consistent,  and  predictable  world  rather  than 
a  dynamic,  disturbing,  and  changing  one,  and 
advertising  Is  much  more  associated  with 
the  latter  than  with  the  former.' 

A  fourth  point  which  might  be  considered 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  controversy  on 
any  subject  Is  that  there  Is  either  no  faotual 
evidence  existing  for  much  of  what  p«ople 
disagree  upon  in  advertising,  and/or  In  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  obtain.  Without 
such  evidence.  Individuals  tend  to  b<ueve 
what  they  want  to  believe.  The  oonclvillng 
lines  of  a  recent  promotion  textbook  itiake 
the  point.  The  authors,  refiecttng  on  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  control  areas  at  disagree- 
ment In  advertising,  state:  "In  each  ar^a  of 
disagreement,  the  available  factual  evidence 
prohibits  an  objeotlve  preference  for  one 
point  of  view  or  another.  Consequently,  ^ohn 
Q.  Public  tends  to  believe  what  he  finds  It 


■CMtlcs  may  nevertheless  find  it  smprla- 
Ing  that  empirical  studies  done  In  the  TTi^ted 
States  and  Britain  on  bow  people  feel  aix>at 
advertising  generally  show  that  they  are 
neither  very  concerned  about  It,  nor  do  they 
generally  express  negative  opinions  at>out 
it,  or  see  it  a*  "threatening."  Por  a  recent 
comprehensive  treatment  of  this  topk 
Bauer  and  Qreyser  [6]. 


convenient  to  believe"  (80:  866].  It  to  par- 
ticularly tame  for  those  issue*  of  advertising 
which  are  "social"  rather  than  "economic"  In 
nature.  In  an  eloquent  summary  of  the  prob- 
lems of  determining  the  effects  of  a  societal 
institution  or  Its  activities  on  the  well-beings 
of  Its  members,  Bauer  states:  "For  many  of 
the  Important  topics  on  which  social  critics 
blithely  pass  Judgment,  and  on  which  policies 
are  made,  there  are  no  yardsticks  by  which 
to  know  if  things  are  getting  better  or 
worse   [S:  20]. 

This  point  relates  to  the  broader  question 
of  the  tendency  for  protagonists  to  either 
praise  or  condemn  the  advertising  Industry 
Itself.  Advertising  Is  treated  as  some  coherent 
whole  in  which  the  profession,  or  those  in- 
telligent or  stupid  enough  to  be  associated 
with  it,  are  summarily  supported  or  con- 
demned. The  reader  might  be  reminded  that 
any  profession  has  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses— Its  "good"  people  and  Its  "bad"  peo- 
ple— and  this  is  certainly  true  in  the  case  of 
advertising.  It  Is  dUBcult  to  make  a  strong 
case  that  the  activities  associated  with  a 
profession  in  one  aspect  of  a  democratic  sys- 
tem are  necessarily  any  more  reprehensible 
than  those  in  another.  Is  it  morally  any  more 
acceptable  that  a  lawyer  present  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  a  defence  for  a  "known  mur- 
derer" than  for  an  advertiser  to  attempt  the 
"manipulation"  of  a  group  of  consumers  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  purchase  his 
client's  product?  Questioning  whether  we 
can  even  talk  about  advertising  as  a  mean- 
ingful category  for  analysis,  Loevlnger  has 
stated: 

Supi>ose  you  ask  the  same  set  of  questions 
regarding  an  equally  broad  category — mathe- 
matics. Is  mathematics  essential  to  our  dally 
life?  Tes.  Will  it  raise  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing? I  guess  so.  Does  It  result  In  better  prod- 
ucts? I  certainly  think  It  does.  Does  It  pre- 
sent a  true  picture  of  the  universe?  Well,  yes, 
sometime,  and  sometimes  not.  Does  it  insult 
our  Intelligence?  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Does  It 
persuade?  Tes  It  does  .  .  .  You  could  ask  the 
same  questions  about  the  social  Impact  of 
medicine  or  law.' 

There  are  many  other  related  conditions 
that  might  be  cited  aa  prerequisites  to  dis- 
content In  advertising,  but  these  should 
sufllce  to  highlight  those  on  which  much 
of  the  controversy  rests.  In  the  next  section, 
some  Impression  of  the  scope  of  social  Issues 
can  be  gained  by  observing  the  range  of  per- 
spectives which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject,  and  the  literature  which  they 
have  generated. 

PEaaFBCTTvsa  on  thz  kols  ot  AovKKnsnro 

It  might  be  said  that  more  literature  ex- 
ists on  the  subject  of  advertising  and  society 
In  the  form  of  speeches,  magazines,  trade 
Journal  opinion,  and  governmental  docu- 
ments than  In  formal  academic  textbooks  or 
Journals.  This  stream  of  commentary  has 
come  from  a  wide  range  of  social,  political, 
rellgloiis,  and  economics  leaders  and  think- 
ers. Even  presidents  and  prime  ministers  have 
taken  positions  or  Issued  pronouncements  of 
one  kind  or  another  on  the  subject.' 

The  literature  on  advertising  that  exists  in 
textbook  form  can  be  arranged  into  "eco- 


•A  remark  made  at  the  Berkeley  Sym- 
posium on  the  Social  Role  of  Advertising, 
May  18-17,  1968.  See  also  Lee  Loevlnger, 
"Mass  versus  Media — Who  Controls."  A 
speech  delivered  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, February  1969  (available  from  the  Hogan 
and  Hartson  Company,  Wswhlngton,  D.C.). 

'In  a  recent  advertising  textbook,  for  ex- 
ample, the  author  presents  views  of  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill,  President  Franklin  Delaiio 
Roosevelt,  Adlal  S.  Stevenson,  David  Potter. 
Aldous  Huxley,  David  Relsman,  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbralth,  Vance  Packard,  advertising 
agency  executives  Arthus  E.  Meyerhoff  and 
David  Ogllvy,  and  a  Soviet  cultural  magazine 
[18:6-7]. 


nomle,"  "social"  and  "managerial"  view, 
points.  One  might  well  extend  this  to  in- 
clude classic  works  by  historians  and  reli- 
gious leaders  represented,  for  example,  in: 

Otis  Pease,  The  Responaibaitieg  of  Amer- 
ican Advertising  (New  Haven:  Tale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1958) . 

David  M.  Potter,  People  of  Plenty  (Chicago: 
The  Chicago  University  Press,  1954) .  See  also 
People  of  Plenty:  Economic  Abundance  and 
the  American  Character,  1065. 

Bev.  Francis  X.  Qulnn,  ed..  Ethics,  Adver- 
tising, and  Responsibility  (Westminster,  Md.: 
Canterbury  Press,  1963 ) . 

Economists  have  treated  the  subject  either 
In  the  context  of  economic  theory  or  as 
worthy  of  specific  attention  throughout  the 
history  of  economics.  Some  early  represent- 
ative samplings  from  this  literature  are: 

Frank  P.  Bishop.  The  Economics  of  Ad- 
vertising (London:  Robert  Hale,  1944). 

Nell  H.  Borden,  Advertising  in  Our  Econ- 
omy (Homewood,  m.;  B.  D.  Irwin.  1946). 
and  The  Economic  Effects  of  Advertising 
(Homewood,  m.:   R.  D.  Irwin,  1943). 

Lewis  Carr,  The  Vneconomics  of  Advertis- 
ing  (London:  Wlahart  &  Co..  1932). 

Paul  T.  Cherlngton.  The  Consumer  Looks 
at  Advertising  (N.T.:  Harper  &  Broe.,  1938). 

Prank  H.  Knight.  The  Ethics  of  Com- 
petition (London:  O.  Allen  and  Unwln, 
1951). 

Alfred  Marshall,  Industry  and  Trade  (Lon- 
don: Macmlllan  &  Co..  Ltd.,  1933). 

Arthur  Plgou,  The  Economics  of  Welfare 
(London:  McMUlan,  1924). 

Joan  Robinson,  The  Economics  of  Imper- 
fect Com.petition  (London:  MacMlllan,  1948). 

Joseph  A.  Schumpeter,  Capitalism,  Social- 
ism and  Democracy  (N.T.:  Harper  &  Row, 
1943). 

Roland  S.  Valle,  Economics  of  Advertising 
(N.T.:  The  Ronald  Press.  1927). 

Floyd  L.  Vaughan.  Marketing  and  Adver- 
tising: An  Economic  Appraisal  (Princeton 
University  Press,  1928). 

Thorsteln  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  Business 
Enterprise  (N.  T.:  Charles  Schrlbner's  Sons, 
1904). 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  economic 
studies  published  in  more  recent  years,  many 
of  which  are  based  upon  some  systematic 
and  rigorous  analysis  of  economic  data,  and 
which  collectively  treat  the  broad  question  of 
the  economic  effects  of  advertising.  The  fol- 
lowing sampling  is  representative  of  the 
group: 

Jules  Backman,  Advertising  and  Competi- 
tion (N.T.:  New  York  University  Press,  1967). 

James  M.  Ferguson.  The  Advertising  Rate 
Structure  in  the  Daily  Newspaper  Indiutry 
(Englewood  CTlffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- Hall.  1963). 

O.  J.  Firestone.  The  Ecorwmic  Implica- 
tions Advertising  (London:  Methuen  &  Co., 
Ltd..  1967). 

John  K.  Oalbralth.  American  Capitalism 
(Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin.  1956).  See  also 
The  Affluent  Society,  1B68.  and  The  New  In- 
dustrial State,  1967.  by  the  same  author. 

Ralph  Harris  and  Arthur  Seldon.  Advertis- 
ing in  a  Free  Society  (London:  Institute  of 
Economic  Affairs.  1959) .  See  also  Advertising 
and  the  Public,  1962.  by  the  same  authors. 

Nicholas  Kaldor  and  Rodney  Silverman, 
A  Statistical  Analysis  of  Advertising  Ex- 
penditures and  of  the  Press  (Cambridge: 
The  University  Press,  1948). 

Edward  A.  Lever.  Advertising  and  Eco- 
nomic Theory  (London:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1947). 

Alfred  R.  Oxenfeldt,  Economics  for  the 
Citizen  fN.Y.:  Holt.  Rlnehart  and  Company, 
1953). 

Krlstlan  Palda,  The  Ueasurement  of 
Cumulative  Advertising  Effects  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1964). 

George  J.  Stigler,  The  Intellectual  and  the 
Market  Place  (N.Y.:  The  Free  Press  of  Olen- 
coe.  1963). 

Walter  Taplln,  Advertising:  A  New  Ap- 
proach (Boston:  Little  Brown,  St  Co.,  1960). 
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In  addition  to  these  book-length  treat- 
ments, aoonomtote  have  puhllabed  numirous 
joomal  artioles  reporting  wnplrtoHil  flnrtlngi 
on  research  into  the  eoonomlo  effeota  at 
advertUlng.  The  works  of  Telaer  [64];  Sti|^ 
[03];  Kaldor  [83];  Oomanor  and  Wllaon 
[14];  and  Preston  [61]  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. 

Studies  that  deal  with  social  aspects  of 
Mtvertising  from  a  wide  variety  of  other 
parapectlves  run  the  full  range  from  popular 
novels  to  serious  analytical  treatments.  The 
following  are  of  htotorleal  interest: 

George  French,  Advertising;  The  Social 
and  Ecoruxmio  Problem  (N.T.:  The  Ronald 
Press.  1915). 

Thomas  S.  Harding.  The  Popular  Practice 
of  Fraud  (London:  Longmans,  Qreen  &  Co., 
1936). 

Edward  S.  Hole,  AAvertieing  and  Progreu: 
A  Defence  by  E.  S.  Hole  and  a  Challenge  by 
John  Hart  (London:  Review  of  Reviews, 
1914). 

Ralph  M.  Hower,  The  History  of  an  Adver- 
tising Agency  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1949) . 

Joseph  Jastrow.  The  Betrayal  of  Intelli- 
gence, A  Preface  to  Debunking  (N.T.:  Oreen- 
berg, 1938). 

Howard  J.  Kenner,  The  Fight  for  Truth  in 
Advertising  (N.Y.:  Rotmd  Table  Press,  1936). 

Marg;uerlte  Lyon,  And  So  To  Bedlam,  A 
Worm's  Eye  View  of  The  Advertising  Busi- 
nett  (Indianapolis,  N.Y.:  Bobbe-Merrlll, 
1943). 

Joseph  B.  Matthevro,  Guinea  Pigs  No  More 
(N.Y.;  Oovlcl,  Frlede,  1936). 

Alexander  McQueen,  The  Story  of  Adver- 
tising (Chicago:  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service.  1944). 

Clyde  R.  Miller.  The  Process  of  Persuasion 
(N.T.:  Crown  PublUhers.  1946). 

Rachel  L.  Palmer  and  IsldcHV  M.  Ali^er, 
40,000.000  Guinea  Pig  Children  (N.Y.:  The 
VangTiard  Press.  1937) . 

Frank  S.  Presbrey,  The  History  and  Devel- 
opment of  Advertising  (N.Y.:  Doubleday  & 
Co.,  1929). 

Carl  F.  Taeusch,  Policy  and  Ethics  in  Bus- 
iness  (N.Y.:    McOraw-Hlll   Book   Co.,  Ino., 

1931). 

Denys  Thompson.  Voice  of  Civilization; 
An  Inquiry  into  Advertising  (London:  F. 
MuUer.  1944). 

A  representative  sampling  from  the  1960's 
Includes : 

John  K.  Oalbralth.  The  Affluent  Society 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1968) . 

John  Oloag,  Advertising  in  Modem  Life 
(London:  William  Helnemann,  1069). 

Walter  Ooodman,  The  Clowns  of  Com- 
merce (N.Y.:  Sagamore  Press,  1967). 

Frank  R.  Leavls  and  Denys  Thompson. 
Culture  and  Environment:  The  Training 
of  Critical  Awareness  (London:  Chatto  tc 
Wlndas,  1950). 

K.  W.  Kapp,  The  Social  Costs  of  Private 
Enterprise  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1950) . 

Fred  Manchee,  The  Huckster's  Revenge: 
The  Truth  About  Life  on  Madison  Avenue 
(K.Y.:  Nelson.  1959). 

J.  A.  M.  Merloo.  The  Rape  of  the  Mind 
(Cleveland.  Ohio:  The  Wcwld  PubUshlng  Co.. 
1956). 

E.  J.  Murphy.  The  Movement  West:  Adver- 
tising Impact  or  the  Building  of  the  West 
and  the  Years  Ahead  (Denver:  Sage  Books. 
1958). 

Martin  Mayer,  Madison  Avenue,  U^Jl. 
(N.Y.:  Harper.  1958). 

Paul  Mazur.  The  Standards  We  Raise 
(N.Y.:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1953). 

Vance  Packard,  The  Hidden  PersvLoders 
(N.Y.;  David  McKay.  1067). 

David  Rleeman.  The  Lonely  Crowd  (New 
Haven.  Conn.:  Tale  University  Press,  1060). 

Ernest  C.  Sommerlad.  Mightier  Than  the 
Sword:  A  Handbook  on  Journalism,  Broad- 
easting,  Propaganda,  Public  Relations  arut 


Advertising    (Sidney:    Angus   &   Robertson, 
1950). 

Poyntz  Tyler.  Ed.,  Advertising  in  America 
(N.T.:  H.  W.  WUson,  1956) . 

James  P.  Wood.  The  Story  of  Advertising 
(N.T.:  Ronald  Press.  1968). 
and  from  the  lOaCB: 

Raymond  A.  Bauer  and  Stephen  A.  Grey- 
ser.  Advertising  in  America:  The  Consumer 
View  (Cambridge:  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Harvard  University. 
1968). 

Leo  Bogart,  Strategy  in  Advertising  (N.T.: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  1967) . 

Steuart  H.  Brltt,  The  Spendert  (N.Y.: 
McGraw-mil.  1960). 

Joseph  Bensman.  Dollars  and  Sense:  Ideol- 
ogy, Ethics,  and  the  Meaning  of  Work  in 
Profit  and  Nonprofit  Organizations  (N.Y.: 
Macmlllan,  1967) . 

David  Caplovitz,  The  Poor  Pay  More 
(Olencoe,  111.:  The  Free  Press.  1063). 

Buzz!.  Giancarlo,  Advertising:  Its  Cultural 
and  Political  Effects  (Minn.:  University  erf 
Minnesota  Press,  1068) . 

Thomas  M.  Garrett,  An  Introduction  to 
Some  Ethical  Problems  of  Modem  Amerioan 
Advertisirig  (Rome:  Gregorian  University 
Press,  1061). 

Curt  Gentry,  The  Vulnerable  Americans 
(Garden  City.  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1066). 

Mack  Hanan,  The  Pacifiers:  The  Six  Sym- 
bols We  Live  By  (Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
1060). 

Jules  Henry,  Culture  Against  Man  (N.T.: 
Random  House,  1068) . 

John  Jobson,  The  Influence  and  Tech- 
niques of  Modern  Advertising:  Three  Cantor 
Lectures,  Reprinted  by  The  Amerioan  Asso- 
ciation of  Advertising  Agencies,  New  York. 
1064. 

Richard  L.  Johannesen,  ed..  Ethics  and  Per- 
suasion (N.Y.:  Random  House,  1067). 

Warren  O.  Magnuson  and  Jean  Carper,  ITte 
Dark  Side  of  the  Market  Place:  The  Plight  of 
the  American  Consurrier  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N J. :  Prentice-Hall,  1068) . 

Sidney  Margolius,  The  Innocent  Consumer 
vs.  The  Exploiters  (N.Y.:  Trident  Press,  1067). 

Marshall  McLuhan,  Understanding  Media: 
The  Extensions  of  Man  (N.T.:  MoOraw-HIll, 
1066). 

Bernard  D.  Nosslter,  The  Mythmaker$:  An 
Essay  on  Power  and  Wealth  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, The  Riverside  Press,  1064). 

David  Ogllvy,  Confessions  of  an  AdvertiM- 
ing  Man  (N.Y.:  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  1963), 

Vance  Packard.  The  Waste  Makere  (N.Y.: 
David  McKay,  1060) . 

Joseph  J.  Seldln,  The  Oolden  Fleece:  Sell- 
ing the  Good  Life  to  Americana  (N.Y.:  Mao- 
mUlan.  1063). 

Ralph  L.  Smith,  The  Health  Hucksters 
(N.Y.:  CroweU,  1060). 

Jeremy  Tunstall,  The  Advertising  Man  in 
London  Advertising  Agendea  (London:  Oh^>- 
man&HaU,  1064). 

Walter  Weir,  Truth  in  Advertising  and 
Other  Heresies  (N.Y.:  McGraw-Hill,  1963). 

Alexander  Wilson,  ed..  Advertising  and  the 
Community  (N.Y.:  Augustus  M.  Kelley,  1968). 

There  are  also  a  number  of  studies  In  mass 
communications  which  treat  the  question 
of  social  responsibility  and  mass  communica- 
tions In  general  rather  than  advertising  in 
particular.  For   example: 

Kyle  Haselden.  Morality  and  the  Mass 
Media  (Nashville,  Tenn.:  Broadman  Press, 
1968). 

Theodore  Peterson.  Jay  W.  Jensen  and 
WllUam  L.  Rivers.  The  Man  Media  and 
Modem  Society  (N.Y.:  Holt,  Rlnehart  &  Win- 
ston. 1965). 

William  L.  Rivers,  The  Opinionmakers 
(Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1066). 

William  L.  Rivers  and  Wilbur  Schramm, 
Responsibility  in  Mass  Communication  (N.T.: 
Harper  &  Row,  1060) . 

Harry  J.  Skornla,  Television  and  Society 
(N.T.:  McOraw-BlU,  1965). 


Karl  E.  Wameryd  and  KJell  Kowak,  Mass 
Communication  and  Advertising  (Stock- 
holm: The  Economic  Research  Institute, 
Stockholm  School  of  Soonomlcs,  1067) . 

In  glancing  over  this  list,  one  cannot  help 
but  be  Impressed  with  the  degree  to  which 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  literature  on  social 
issiies  of  advertising  has  beoi  largely  writ- 
ten for  a  mass  audience  and  popular  appeal 
rather  than  pursued  as  a  worthwhile  area  of 
inquiry  within  basic  behavoriai  science  dto- 
clplines.  Potter's  [60]  observation  that 
"analysts  of  society"  have  largely  ignored  the 
topic  seems  particularly  true  if  one  restricts 
his  view  to  the  works  of  scholan  in  basic 
behavioral  disciplines.'  There  are,  of  eoorse, 
many  studies  in  psychology,  sociology,  and 
anthropology  which  are  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tions of  cultural  values  and  attitudes  as- 
sociated with  the  social  role  of  advertising, 
but  make  no  explicit  attempt  at  examining 
the  connection  between  them.  Ilie  works  of 
Katona  [S3;34].  Parsons  and  Smelser  [40]. 
Lazarsfeld  and  Merton  [38].  and  Lipset  [SO] 
are  notable  in  this  regard,  particularly  as 
they  relste  to  psychological  or  sociological 
discussions  of  the  roles  and  functions  of 
societal  communication  systems.  One  could 
also  cite  other  examples  from  the  mass  com- 
munications and  Joxirnallsm  literature  which 
bear  on  the  question  of  social  Issues  In  ad- 
vertising (37;  43;  44;  66],  and  In  particular 
a  number  of  studies  on  the  impact  of  tele- 
vision (7;  9;  22;  67;  80],  but  the  focus  in 
these  studies  is  either  Jonmalism  or  tele- 
vision In  general  rather  than  commercials 
and  advertlBlng  in  particular.  Also,  apart 
from  the  absence  of  a  well  developed  ana- 
lytical or  theoretical  framework  from  which 
such  questions  might  be  viewed  in  a  be- 
havioral science  perspective,  there  is.  In  con- 
trast to  the  economic  literature,  a  marked 
absence  of  empirical  work. 

ICtieh  of  the  theoretical  and  empirical 
work  of  behavioral  scientists  in  advertising 
falls  under  the  third  category — that  litera- 
ture which  is  written  from  a  "managerial" 
perspective,  and  is  largely  applied  In  orien- 
tation. In  sharp  contrast  to  the  lack  of  em- 
pirical studies  on  advertising  in  basic  dis- 
ciplines, the  volume  and  sophistication  of 
behavioral  work  in  exploring  questions  of 
advertisllng  effects  on  managerial  interests 
like  brand  awareness,  attitude,  and  prefer- 
ence is  considerable.  Theoretical  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  extending  the  under- 
standing of  the  process  of  consumer  de- 
cision making,  in  the  past  decade  (28;48]  is 
both  sophisticated  and  extensive.  There  is 
nevertheless  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  this  work  that  might  be  said  to  address 
Itself  directly  to  the  subject  of  the  "social" 
role  or  effects  of  advertising. 

Basic  textbooks  on  advertising  do  treat 
relevant   social    Issues,   usually   as    deecrip- 


'For  example.  In  a  comparatively  recent 
text  on  soelal  change  (M].  a  series  of  four- 
teen essays  are  presented  concerning  popu- 
lation, economic  growth,  labor  force  and  em- 
ployment, knowledege  and  technology, 
politics,  family  structure,  religion,  consump- 
tion patterns,  leisure,  national  health  status. 
schooling,  social  stratlfleatton,  and  welfare. 
Advertising  as  a  significant  social  force  or  an 
Important  unit  for  study  is  not  considered. 
Concerning  the  lack  of  sociological  contri- 
butions to  the  study  of  the  consumer.  Olock 
and  Nicosia  1 33:869-300]  point  out  that  they 
have  been  Impeded  by:  "(I)  historical  fac- 
tors which  have  made  psychology  and  eco- 
nomics more  visible  than  sociology  to  tlie 
business  community;  (3  the  prevailing  per- 
ception In  the  business  community  of  Its 
needs  for  research  on  the  consumer;  (8) 
differences  in  how  the  three  disciplines  relate 
to  these  perceived  needs:  and  (4)  differences 
In  prevailing  attitudes  among  sociologists, 
economists,  and  psychologists  about  engag- 
ing in  consumer  research"  (23:381). 
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tlTO  reviews  of  tbe  coctrorenlea  that  rtfste 
to  "economic"  uul  "social "  questlooa.*  Tbe 
pattern  of  tble  treatment  la  hl^bly  consistent, 
ueually  one  or  two  chapters  of  the  text  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  topic,  and  often  a  ttilzd 
chapter  on  tb«  question  of  advertlalng  con- 
trol— whether  by  goyemmant  or  Indf^sb^ 
Mif-regulatlon.  The  nearest  thing  to  b^ok- 
length  tnatments  la  the  growing  collection 
of  reading  books  on  subJeoU  such  as  the 
role  of  advertlalng  [4:68;M;(I8],  consiiQier- 
lam  [16],  eocUl  Ueuea  In  marketing  {63], 
and  the  environment  of  marketing  [Ml. 

The  literature  and  research  on  managerial 
aepeots  of  marketing  and  advertising  in  the 
United  States  U  best  described  as  "vol\|ml- 
nous."  There  are  thousands  of  studies,  «iU- 
llons  of  dollars  of  academic  and  oommetolal 
research  ezpendltiire,  and  a  vast  quantl^  of 
publlahed  Information.  That  some  additional 
attention  and  effort  might  be  profitably  di- 
rected by  thOM  with  a  behavlorml  scltnoe 
orientation  to  some  less  immediately  ap- 
parent managerial  concerns  is  a  theme  pur- 
sued at  greater  length  In  a  later  section.  We 
first  consider  the  notion  of  "social  Isslies" 
frcm  the  viewpoint  of  "economic" 
"other"  perspectives. 
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Tnxvmoif  Ammnsnro  and  Totrni:  lA 
BBHATioaAi.  Scmrmr's  Pikspbctivb 

(By  Scott  Ward)  j 

The  purpose  of  this  symposium,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  la  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
explore  a  number  of  topics  In  oommui^ca- 
tlon,  from  a  number  of  points  of  view.  After 
hearing  parts  ot  Professor  Bosenfleld's  p«|>er. 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  purpose  wU]  be 


Recalling  my  days  as  an  undergraduate 
speech  major  at  the  University  of  Wlacoqsln, 
it  seems  that  you're  supposed  to  a^art 
speeches  with  a  statement  of  your  obfeo- 
tlvee — so  here  are  mine.  I  have  three  ob- 
jectives: 

nrst,  I  want  to  tall  you  somethli>g  about 
bow  a  behavioral  scientist — If  I  may  bo|<Uy 
stereotype  myself  (for  batter  or  for  worss)  — 
approaches  a  speclflc  mass  occnmunloailoD 
problem.  Second,  I  want  to  tell  you  al)out 
the  planning,  design,  and  execution  of  re- 
search to  Investigate  that  problem.  And 
finally.  I  want  to  menitlon  some  of  the  pfob- 
Isms  of  applying  behavior  reeearoh  <iTirtJT»g« 
In  ptftllc  policy  decisions. 

The  msss  communication  problem  mat  bs 
simply  stated  as  foUows:  What  ars  the  elAots 
of  television  advertising  on  young  peoplef 

WeU,  how  does  a  behavioral  scientist  ap- 
proach this  problem?  A  first  step  is  to  "survey 
the  environment,"  so  to  speak.  In  ordef  to 
estimate  the  Importance  of  the  probleo^  to 
find  out  what's  already  known,  and  to  ^1- 
mate  what  benefit  empirical  research  w^d 
have  In  clarifying — ^not  necessarily  solvt4f — 
the  problem.  l" 

In  the  ease  of  televlalOQ  adTertlstng  knd 
children,  one  doeent  need  to  survey  the  m- 
ylirmment  too  far.  In  this  era  of  "consui^er- 
Ism."  lots  of  peopls  are  up  in  arms 
the  subject,  plotiulng  the  "hidden 
ers"  manipulating  tots  In  front  of 
to  go  pester  their  folks  to  buy  candy 
oars  and  toys.  Tlie  roots  of  this  liaohlave 
model  of  human  behavior  can  be  traced  to 
oonoem  by  some  peoide  that  talsnilon 
"oauass"  aU  sorts  of  sodal  maladies.  Aher 
all.  the  Juvenile  crime  rate  has  steadllyTin- 
oreased  since  the  introduction  of  oommeaUal 
talSTlslon— -and  the  reason  mlcht  ba  all  Itba 
violence  co  television.  Actually,  of  eourss. 
It's  hard  to  prove  one  way  or  the  other.  A 
lot  of  other  things  have  ohanged  also,  stnoe 
television  was  Introduced;   the  population, 


*It  Is  not  unusual  In  thsse  texts  to 
sent  reference  literature  as  a  series  of 
ponent  and  opponent  vlsm.  For 
see  Keman  et  aL  (S8:848]. 
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social  density,  and  population  mobility,  for 
example.  These  things  might  have  a  much 
stronger  effect  on  producing  Juvenile  delin- 
quents than  television. 

The  burden  of  communication  reeearoh 
•vldsnoe  over  the  past  30  years  or  so— as 
Klapper  and  Bauw  point  out — is  that  tele- 
vision Is  not  an  all-powerful  force  ...  a 
"neoaMsry  or  cuDclent  cause  of  audience  ef- 
fects." 

Bowevar,  can  we  let  television  off  as  a 
"reinforcer  of  existing  tendencies,"  as  Klap- 
per would  have  us  believe?  Advertisers  are 
really  in  a  bind.  Whenever  they  reply  to 
consumerlst  groups,  such  as  Nader's  Raiders, 
they  fall  back  on  this  oommunleatlans  re- 
seazeb  point  of  view,  which  suggests  that  the 
media  dont  Influence  kids.  However,  when 
they  turn  around  and  talk  to  their  stock- 
holders, they  must  tell  them  that  the  media 
have  tome  effects,  or  how  cotild  they  Justi- 
fy spending  ISO  million  annually  In  adver- 
tising to  kids  on  Saturday  mornings  alone? 
Another  factor  which  adds  to  the  Importance 
of  the  question  of  TV  advertising's  effects  on 
children  is  the  fact  that  kids  see  an  awful 
lot  of  It.  It  might  be  hard  to  beUeve.  but 
eommeretals  are  the  number  three  content 
category,  on  TV.  behind  movies  (89%  ot  on- 
alr  t&Ds),  and  comedy- variety  shows  (17% 
of  on-alr  time)  but  ahead  of  acMon  and 
eight  other  eategorlee  ot  TV  oontent. 

Anyhow,  In  "surveying  this  environment." 
the  behavioral  scientist  hears  people  say  that 
adv«rtlslng  to  kids  Is  Just  awful,  or  at  least 
Immoral,  and  he  hears  advertisers  say  that 
It  doesnt  work  anyhow,  and  besides,  bow 
would  you  run  the  networks  without  adver- 
tising? Rule  number  one  for  the  behavioral 
scientist  Is  to  listen  to  the  controversies  sur- 
rounding a  problem,  but  dont  get  Involved. 
I  do  beUeve  that  real  problems  In  objectiv- 
ity In  aproachlng  research,  can  arise  from 
taking  Bides.  Tou  have  to  remain  value  free — 
maybe  It  cant  be  done,  but  you've  got  to 
try. 

A  second  step  the  behavioral  scientist  takes 
In  approaching  a  problem  such  as  this  one. 
Is  to  narrow  the  problem.  What  kinds  of 
effects  are  we  talking  about?  Short-r\m  ef- 
fects? Long-run  effects?  Effects  on  attitudes, 
or  behavior,  or  on  Mora  and  Dad? 

A  third  step  In  approaching  the  problem 
is  to  search  for  relevant  theory,  and  previous 
reesandi.  The  importance  of  this  step  Is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  the  behavioral  scientist  seeks  an  ab- 
stract framework  In  which  to  conoeptTiallEe 
hU  speclflc  reeearch.  It  can  help  to  guide  his 
eff<Hts.  and  hopefully,  a  vehicle  for  ultimate 
accumulation  of  our  sdentlflc  knowledge  of 
human  behavior. 

Let  me  say  a  couple  more  things  about  the 
behavioral  scientist's  point  of  view,  and  then 
m  tell  you  what  I  did.  and  what  I  found. 

Hret.  the  behavioral  scientist  Is  Interested 
In  understanding,  and  predicting  human  be- 
havior. As  such,  he  makes  the  implicit  as- 
sumption that  human  behavior  Is  not  ran- 
dom— that  la.  within  jH^bablllstlc  limits,  hu- 
man behavior  is  lawful,  in  which  the  same 
way  as  natural  laws  In  the  physloal  environ- 
ment. 

Second,  behavioral  sclentiste  apply  scien- 
tific methods  to  their  reeearch.  Again,  I  am 
straining  the  limits  of  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
But  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  this  Is 
Just  cme  of  sevwal  alternative  approaches  to 
pnrtjiems.  A  i^iilosopher,  with  an  allegedly 
great  mmd,  could  pontlfioate  about  the  prob- 
lem. A  parent  could  wat<^  her  kids  watching 
TV  for  years.  In  the  absence  of  any  sdentlfio 
procedures,  and  publish  the  restilts.  And  the 
behavioral  scientist  uses  hypotheses  and 
surveys  and  experiments — and  other  alleged- 
ly vaHd  and  reliable  tools — to  approach  prob- 
lems. Pwhaps  no  single  approach  Is  "best" — 
probably  all  are  de«b«ble  In  examining  oom- 
plex  kinds  of  problems.  Uk»  hiuun  behavior. 

TO  this  point,  I  have  been  discussing  in 


general  terms,  the  behavioral  sdentMa  ^^ 
proach  to  a  communication  problem.  Nov 
let  me  get  speclflc  about  our  particular  ap- 
proach to  the  particular  communlcatloo 
problem  of  understanding  bow  commercials 
aSeot  young  viewers. 

Clearly,  there  are  many  different  kinds  of 
effects  of  commercials.  One  important  ef- 
fect— though  it  Is  viewed  as  Important  for 
different  reasons  by  marketers  and  by  gov- 
ernmental policy-makers — Is  the  extent  to 
which  commercials  make  kids  want  things, 
or  make  them  pester  their  parents  for  them, 
or  make  them  run  out  and  buy  things  they 
see  advertised  on  television. 

Now,  the  phrase  "make  them  buy"  Implies 
that  I  am  subscribing  to  the  social  critics 
view  of  mass  communication  media — as  all- 
powerful  forces,  capable  of  at  least  triggering 
a  kid  to  buy  something  he  sort  of  wants  to 
buy  anyway;  perhaps  capable  of  persuading 
a  kid  to  buy  somsthlng  he  Initially  didn't 
have  a  desire  to  buy.  Television  advertising, 
is,  after  all,  the  business  of  stimulating  hu- 
man wants,  without  respect  to  age. 

While  this  is  the  effect  we  might  most  Ilka 
to  understand.  It  is  also  the  effect  that  is 
virtually  impossible  to  understand  very  well. 
After  all.  television  advertising  is  Just  one  of 
a  host  of  variables  which  may  Influence  a 
young  person  to  want  something.  He  may 
want  something  because  the  package  is  ap- 
pealing; or  because  his  friends  have  the 
thing — m  short,  you  Just  can't  isolate  the  ef- 
fect of  television  advertising  from  all  the 
other  stimuli  which  motivate  kids  to  want 
things. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  defining  "per- 
suasive effects"  of  commercials.  If  I  walked 
up  to  you,  and  asked  you  where  the  wash- 
room was,  and  you  told  me,  would  you  say 
that  you  had  persuaded  me?  Probably  not. 
Similarly,  commercials  can  simply  inform 
viewers  about  some  product,  and  then  they 
buy  it.  This  is  something  quite  different  from 
the  "hidden  persuaders"  notion  of  effects  of 
television. 

This  was  an  initial  step  in  our  thinking. 
Since  we  cant  Isolate  the  effects  of  commer- 
cials on  overt  behavior — m  this  case,  buy- 
ing— and  since  we  really  can't  separate  out 
informational  effects  from  persuasive  ef- 
fects— then  what  we  should  attempt  to  un- 
derstand are  the  effects  of  commercials  on 
what  a  chUd  learns — about  being  a  consumer, 
about  relationships  with  people,  about  the 
social  significance  as  well  as  the  objective 
chars  of  material  possessions,  and  so  forth. 
(Roeenfleld's  comments.) 

It  Is  astonishing  how  little  we  know  about 
what  children  learn  from  television,  and  I 
want  to  make  an  important  point  about  this. 
The  view  expressed  by  Klapper,  and  by  many 
mass  communication  researchers,  is  that  the 
media  are  not  very  powerful — they  rarely  con- 
vert people's  views  in  and  of  themselves.  Be- 
havioral scientists  for  years,  have  examined 
persuasive  effects  of  television— they  have 
measured  attitude  change,  and  have  rarely 
found  much,  bo  they  conclude  that  the  mass 
media  are  not  very  powerful. 

But  television  is  not  supposed  to  be  per- 
suasive, as  Mr.  Agnew  has  reminded  us. 
Moreover,  young  people  are  in  the  process  of 
attitude  formation — they  do  not  often  have 
strong,  fixed  attitudes  about  things.  Thus,  to 
look  for  persuasion,  or  attitude  change,  as  a 
criterion  for  TVs  effectiveness  is  a  mistake. 
Just  because  you  dont  find  any  does  not 
mean  that  TV  has  no  effect — you  are  Just 
looking  for  the  wrong  effect.  Rather,  atten- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  understanding 
attitude  formation,  and  other  effects  of  TV 
on  learning.  Probably  the  biggest  single 
impetus  to  this  sMt  of  study  in  recent  times 
has  been  the  advent  of  the  widely — acclaimed 
"Sesame  Street"  series,  which  was  hatched 
after  much  research  of  what  children  learn 
from  the  tube. 

We  are  taking  several  research  approaches 
to   understanding   learning   from   oMnmsr- 
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ciais — mothers  uiwbtruslvely  watching  their 
kids  watch  TV,  and  coding  their  behavior 
and  comments  during  commercials,  clinical 
group  interviews  following  Saturday  nxorn- 
tug  watching — to  mention  two  ourrsnt 
projects. 

The  research  I  want  to  tell  you  about  today 
is  from  a  survey  of  1,094  adolescents — 7th- 
lath  graders.  The  survey  was  done  via  self- 
•dmlnlstered  queetlonnalree  through  ran- 
domly selected  classrooms  in  the  Prince 
Oeorgee  County,  Maryland  School  District. 
While  the  data  may  not  be  generalised  to 
the  American  population.  Prince  C3eorges 
Ooimtr  provides  a  fairly  good  representation 
of  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
entire  country. 

The  county  ranges  from  fringe  ghetto 
areas  to  Chevy  Chase.  Some  of  the  questions 
were  designed  to  gather  information  about 
descriptive  attitudes  of  these  teen-agers  to- 
ward commerdalB.  These  attitudes  are  a 
form  of  learning — and  one  which  influences 
other  aspects  of  learning,  and  behavior. 
(Slide  1)  We  asked  the  teen-agers  to  de- 
scribe the  commercial  which  they  thought 
was  the  best  on  television,  and  why  they 
liked  it.  and  the  commercial  they  thought 
was  the  worst  on  television,  and  why  they 
dislike  it.  As  you  can  see.  the  questions  are 
"open-end."  so  we  didnt  fcarce  our  own 
criteria  by  means  of  some  check-list. 
Typically,  the  students  wrote  down  a  brand 
name,  such  as  Alka-Seltzer.  or  Dodge  Dart 
and  we  coded  the  answer  according  to  the 
product  category.  The  results  are  as  follows: 
(Slide  3) 

The  adolescents  had  a  wide  variety  of 
"liked"  television  advertising.  The  number 
one  olasslflcfttlon  was  drug  and  patent  medi- 
cine advertising,  as  you  can  see,  follovrod  by 
automobile  and  by  soft  drink  advertising. 
(Slide  8)  When  we  asked  them  why  they 
liked  the  TV  ads  that  they  cited  as  "best," 
the  adolescents  Indicated  that  they  like 
those  that  are  fiuiny,  and  those  that  are 
straightforward.  It  seems  these  adolescents 
demand  ntore  than  Just  being  entertained. 
(SUde  4) 

As  to  "worst"  television  advertising — the 
adolescents  were  more  concentrated  In  their 
responses.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  them  sin- 
gled out  cigarette  advertising,  with  drug  and 
patent  medicine  advertising  a  distant  second. 
It's  Interesting  to  note  that  drug  aiKl  patent 
medicine  advertising  was  also  the  most  liked 
category — apparently  adolescents  either  love 
It  or  hate  It.  (Slide  8) 

Concerning  the  reasons  adolesoehts  dislike 
commercials.  22%  of  them  said  they  disliked 
television  advertising  because  it's  stupid — 
It  insults  the  Intelligence.  Other  reasons,  as 
you  can  see — TV  advertising  is  seen  as  fake, 
and  hypocritical.  (Slide  fl) 

Mow  when  we  cross-tabulate  the  data,  we 
can  see  why  teenagers  like  and  dislike  TV 
oommercials  In  product  classifications  that 
they  specify.  The  two  moat  Important  find- 
ings here  are  that  the  adolescents  like  drug 
and  patent  medicine  advertising  because 
they  see  It  as  funny.  But  on  the  more  serious 
topic  of  the  anti-smoking  advertising,  they 
like  this  advertising  because  they  see  It  as 
straightforward.  And  not  siirprlsingly,  adoles- 
cents dislike  clgarstte  adrertlslng  because  It's 
seen  as  hypocritical.  In  bad  taste,  and  so 
forth.  The  strength  of  the  response  to  ciga- 
rette advertising  suggests  sometblt>g  very 
Important,  I  think— adolescents  arent  foolsd 
by  this  advertising — they  are  rather  un- 
equivocal In  their  negative  response.  (SUde  7) 

One  other  thing  that  is  fairly  interesting 
In  these  deecrlptlve  data:  The  criteria  adoles- 
eents  use  for  Judging  "worst"  advertising 
seem  to  change  with  age.  The  younger  adoles- 
cents dislike  TV  advertising  In  terms  of 
rather  substantlTS  crltsrla — ^they  use  terms 
like  stupidity,  fake,  hypocritical.  The  older 
adolescents,  on  the  other  hand,  also  employ 
these  substantive  criteria,  but  they  have  be- 
come   "critics,"    too,    also    responding    to 


styUstlo  obaraoterlstlaa  of  oommarelals — 
they  comment  on  the  acting,  and  on  whether 
commercials  are  dull  or  not.  (Out  sllds  7) 

Now  let  me  go  beyond  these  deecrlptlve 
data  and  dig  a  little  deeper.  Thus,  far,  we 
have  simply  described  attitudes  Now  we  wish 
to  analyze  relationships  between  an  adoles- 
cent's attitudes  toward  television  advertising 
and  other  aspects  of  his  life.  ITtrough  such 
analyses  we  may  tmderstand  what  factors  in- 
fluence the  development  of  attitudes  toward 
advertising, — a  kind  of  learning — and  the 
results  of  these  attitudes  on  other  aspects  of 
learning.  (Slide  8) 

We  first  ask  if  attitudes  toward  advertis- 
ing depend  on  an  adolescent's  social  class.  As 
you  can  see  in  this  chart,  as  we  go  from  lower 
to  middle  to  upper  social  class,  we  find  In- 
creasingly negative  attitudes  toward  televi- 
sion advertising.  We  dont  know  as  yet  pre- 
cisely why  this  relationship  occurs.  It  may  be 
that  lower  class  adolescents  like  television 
commercials  because  they  show  products  and 
life  style  these  adolescents  would  like  to 
strive  for.  Or  It  may  be  that  upper  class 
adolescents  are  most  negative  becaiise  their 
life  environment  Includes  most  advertised 
things,  and  so  television  advertising  is  pctssA, 
or  perhaps  they  feel  that  what  Is  portrayed 
m  advertising  does  not  match  their  experi- 
ence. (Slides) 

Next  we  find  a  relationship  between 
amount  of  television  viewing  and  attitudes 
toward  advertising.  As  you  can  see,  the  more 
the  exposure,  the  more  likely  the  adolescent 
will  hold  positive  attitudes  toward  television 
advertising.  I  stated  that  as  If  high  exposing 
leads  to — or  causes — ^the  development  of  pos- 
itive attitudes  toward  advertising.  Actually, 
of  course,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  direction 
of  causality.  It  may  be  that,  because  adoles- 
cents have  negative  attitudes,  they  watch 
less  TV,  or  because  they  have  positive  at- 
titudes, they  watch  more  television.  (Slide 
10) 

We  also  found  an  Interesting  relationship 
between  intelligence  and  attitudes  toward 
advertising.  Adolescents  high  In  Intelligence 
like  advertising  more  than  less  Intelligent 
adolescents.  Perhi^s  the  more  intelligent 
adolescents  like  'ttie  humor  in  television 
ads,  or  see  them  as  "camp."  (Out  slide  10)  For 
the  statisticians  among  you,  I  can  r^>ort 
that  our  data  meet  traditional  confidence 
levels. 

Now  I  have  presented  only  a  few  main  re- 
sults, and  I  have  omitted  certain  complexities 
of  the  data.  But  let  me  summarise  to  this 
point.  (Slide  11)  Plrst,  I  would  say  that  TV 
advertising  Is  by  no  means  a  "Big  thing" 
to  teenagers.  Tou  can  see  this  In  the  high 
number  of  adolescents  who  simply  didn't 
respond  to  our  questions  about  liked  and  dis- 
liked ads.  When  we  asked  some  of  them  about 
It,  they  said  they  simply  didn't  have  attitudes 
about  television  ads.  This  "low  salience"  find- 
ing parallels  the  finding  for  adult  samples. 
Overall,  however,  when  we  asked  about  gen- 
eral attitudes  toward  television  advertising, 
the  adolescents  were  slightly  negative. 

When  we  eought  to  Identify  reUtlonshlps 
between  attitudes  toward  advertising  and 
other  aspects  of  the  adolescent's  life,  we  find 
positive  attitudes  related  to  amount  of  ex- 
posure, communication  within  the  family 
about  consiunptlon  matters.  Intelligence,  and 
materialistic  attitudes.  Negative  attitudes 
are  associated  with  social  class. 

Now  let  me  focus  on  this  last  finding  for 
a  moment.  It's  important,  I  think,  to  note 
that  the  teenagers  do  not  respond  to  televi- 
sion advertising  simply  In  terms  of  stylistic 
criteria.  The  fact  that  they  use  a  variety  of 
criteria  to  evaluate  television  advertising, 
above  and  beyond  simply  the  criteria  of 
bxunor,  and  so  on,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
adolescents  ars  generally  negative  toward 
TV  advertising,  suggest  that  adolescents  are 
not  hapless  victims  of  the  tube.  Rathsr,  thsy 
are  responsive  audience  members,  with  idm- 
tlfiable,  and  often  substantive,  likes  and  dis- 


likes. (Out  sUde  11)  So  Z  would  argue  that 
the  critics  model  of  mass  oommunloatlons 
effects  can  be  rsjeoted.  Televlaton  Is  not  an 
all-powerful  manipulator  of  adolesoeots.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  we  have  seen  so  far 
Indicates  that  thsre  ts  oaitalnly  some  learn- 
ing going  on.  It)  this  point,  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing attitudes  toward  commercials  as  one 
kind  of  learning  from  trievlsion. 


mtOT  roa  uOmxiows 

Now  1st  me  turn  to  other  kinds  of  learn- 
ing, which  ars  somewhat  more  complex. 

We  examined  four  learning  effects  of  tele- 
vision advertising  (or  "Dependent  Vari- 
ables") which  are  kinds  of  learning:  rsoall 
of  Commercial  content,  attitudes  toward 
television  advertising,  materlaUstic  atti- 
tudes, and  effects  on  behavior — In  this  ease. 
of  course,  buying  behavior. 

Operationally  defined,  these  were  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  various  series  of  questions 
In  different  parts  of  our  qtiestionnaire.  We 
measured  raeall  via  a  series  of  16  fill-ln-the- 
blank  Identification  items;  o\ur  measure  of 
attttudss  In  this  case  was  a  series  of  items, 
conosmlng  overall  lUdng  or  disliking,  and 
attitudes  about  the  truthfulness  of  advertis- 
ing; "materlallam"  refers  to  a  rsOatlv*  orien- 
tation of  adolescents  whicdi  smphaHass 
money  and  physloal  posssHirtnmB  as  neeassaiy 
for  personal  happiness  and  for  social  pro- 
gress; and.  finally,  we  ssksd  adolescents  to 
report  if  they  felt  that  television  advertising 
had  influenced  them  to  buy  things  (Out 
sUde  12). 

I  wont  go  through  the  technical  details 
of  reducing  and  handling  these  data.  Sufllee 
it  to  say  that  we  scaled  the  responses  of 
adolescents  on  these  four  variables.  Thus, 
we  can  talk  about  more  or  less  recall,  more 
or  less  materialistic  attitudes,  and  so  forth. 

Now  we  ask,  what  factors  might  "cause" 
these  learning  effects?  That  is,  what  factors 
cause  some  adolescents  to  have  positive  at- 
titudes toward  advertising,  others  negative; 
for  some  adolescents  to  be  highly  material- 
istic and  others  antl-materlallstlc,  and  so 
forth.  Previous  research  suggested  tjiree 
kinds  of  variables  which  might  predict  dif- 
ferences in  these  learning  effects.  These  cau- 
sal, or  Independent  variables  are:  Demo- 
graphic variables  which.  In  effect,  "locate" 
the  adolescent  In  the  social  environment — 
that  Is,  social  class,  available  money,  and 
Intelligence.  Second,  communication  vari- 
ables— both  amount  of  mass  communication 
behavior — watching  television — and  Inter- 
personal communication  behavior — In  this 
case,  discussions  vrlthln  the  family  about 
consiunptlon  matters.  Third,  and  most  Im- 
portantly, we  examined  the  reasons  or  moti- 
vations of  adolescents  for  watching  television 
commercials.  We  were  not  content  to  know 
how  long  he  sits  In  front  of  the  tube— but 
we  also  want  to  know  vrhy  he  watches. 

We  previously  asked  students  to  write 
essays  on  why  they  watch  or  don't  watch 
commercials.  We  culled  theee  essays  and 
found  three  central  factors  accounting  for 
why  adolescents  watch  commercials.  We  la- 
beled these  "social  utility"  reasons,  "com- 
munication utility"  reasons,  and  "vicarious 
consumption"  reasons  (slide  18).  The  so- 
cial utility  factor  consists  of  items  srich  as 
"I  find  out  what  kinds  of  people  buy  the 
things  advertised,"  and  so  on,  as  you  can 
see.  Operationally,  this  factor  refers  to  a 
motivation  to  watch  commercials  as  a  means 
of  gathering  Information  about  life  styles 
and  behaviors  associated  with  uses  of  con- 
sumer products.  The  second  factor  concerns 
watching  oommercials  in  order  to  provide  a 
basis  for  later  interpersonal  communica- 
tion— evidenced  by  Items  such  as,  "I  watch 
commercials  to  give  me  something  to  talk 
about  with  my  parents."  Finally,  the  ttilrd 
factor  was  labelled  "vicarious  oonsimiption." 
This  refers  to  a  motivation  to  watch  com- 
mercials In  order  to  Identify  with  or  vicari- 
ously experience  attractive  life  styles,  and/or 
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l<l«ntlf7  with  attractive  others  sbown  In  |he 
commercials  (slide  14). 

Putting  all  of  this  together,  the  "mo<tel" 
we  come  up  with  looks  like  this.  Basentlally, 
we  are  Interested  In  the  effects  of  deitio- 
graphlo  and  communication  variables — 
"communication  vanablas"  Including  inter- 
personal communication  within  the  fantfly, 
and  amount  of  television  and  print  madia 
use,  and  motivations  for  television  commer- 
cial watching — the  Influence  of  these  vari- 
ables on  four  learning  effects  of  televl^on 
advertising — recall,  attitudes,  materialism, 
and  effects  on  behavior.  • 

Well,  what  did  we  And?  First,  we  examine 
mean  scores  on  our  various  scales.  (Slide  16.) 
Aa  you  can  see,  Junior  high  adolescents  soore 
hlKher  on  almost  all  of  the  Independent,  or 
causal  variables  that  presiunably  Inflnebce 
learning.  They  w»tch  more  television,  talk 
more  In  the  family  about  consumption 
(they're  around  home  more),  and  watch 
commercials  for  the  various  reasons  more 
than  the  senior  high  adolescents.  (Qut 
slide  18.) 

Now  we  dig  a  bit  deeper  with  our  d4ta. 
(Slide  17.)  For  the  survey  technicians,  we 
carried  out  a  step-up  regression  analysis, 
after  checking  for  linearity  by  examining 
Eta  valuee.  The  data  I  will  report  are  fnom 
analysis  of  Beta-weights,  which  are  staad- 
ardlzed  partial  regression  coelBclents.  For  the 
Don-techniclans,  what  I  just  said  was  essen- 
tially that,  the  data  I'm  reporting  to  you  are 
th«  relationships  between  our  Independent 
(or  causal)  variables,  one  at  a  time,  and  9ur 
dependent  variables.  That  Is,  we  are  Isolitt- 
Ing  the  most  Important  variables  In  predlict- 
Ing  differences  In  the  dep>endent  or  learning 
varlablee — recall,  attitudes,  materialism,  and 
effects  on  buying.  By  knowing  these  rela- 
tionships, we  can  better  understand  the 
processes  of  learning  from  television  advier- 
tislng,  how  they  interact  with  non-TV  fac- 
tors, and  how  they  differ  for  younger  4nd 
older  adolescents. 

Here's  what  we  found.  The  processes  were 
quite  similar  for  younger  and  older  aflo- 
leaoents  In  recall  of  television  commercial 
content.  The  most  Important  factors  for 
both  groups  were  Intelligence,  and  expoeurf — 
to  television  and  to  print  media.  These  fac- 
tors are  In  order  of  Importance,  Incidentally, 
so  Intelligence  was  more  Important  than  tx- 
posxire  In  predicting  differential  recall  of 
commercial  content. 

The  proceesea  are  quite  different  for 
yoxmger  and  older  adolescents  In  forming 
attitudes  about  advertising,  however.  As  jtou 
can  see,  watching  commercials  for  sodlal 
utility  reasons  was  most  Important  for  JuiAor 
high  adolescents,  along  with  TV  exposT4re, 
while  watching  for  vicarious  conaxmiptjon 
reasons,  family  communication,  and  soqial 
class,  were  Important  predictors  of  attitudes 
for  older  adolescents. 

Social  utility  and  vicarious  consumption 
reasons  were  quite  Important  In  predicting 
materialistic  attitudes.  And,  as  you  can  eee, 
family  communication  about  consumption — 
an  Interpersonal  eommunloation  event — and 
watching  commercials  for  social  utlBty 
reasons — a  mass  communications  event — kt« 
Important  factors  In  predicting  effects  of 
commercials  on  buying  behavior. 

Well,  what  does  It  all  mean?  The  most  Un- 
portant  findings,  I  think,  are  these.  (Slide  18) 
First  of  all.  if  we  simply  examine  the  amoiint 
of  exposure  to  television  among  adolescetits 
we  are  not  going  to  know  very  much.  MOre 
Important  In  this  study,  and  I  suspect  gen- 
erally, are  the  motivations  for  watching  t^e- 
vlslon.  That  Is,  we  need  to  know  about  the 
quality  at  time  spent  In  front  at  the  ttdM, 
as  well  as  the  quantity.  "Social  utility"  rea- 
sons are  quite  Important,  especially  for 
young>er  adolescents. 

They  seem  to  be  learning  about  oonnota- 
tlve  values  of  products  and  brands  throiigh 
advertising;  about  the  kinds  of  people  n(bo 
use  various  products  and  brands;  and,  per- 
haps, about  life-etylea  which  are  associated,  In 


advertising  with  using  pcuHcular  products 
and  brands.  And  these  "social  utility"  rea- 
sons for  watching  commercials  are  related  to 
specific  learning  effects — especially  attitudes 
toward  television  advertising,  and  material- 
istic attitudes. 

Finally,  I  repeat:  we  find  the  "hidden  per- 
suaders In  advertising  is  overstated;  televi- 
sion advertising  does  not  operate  in  stimulus- 
response  fashion,  magically  inducing  ado- 
lescents to  buy  things  they  see  on  television. 
Other  factors,  such  as  the  family  group  medi- 
ate the  Impact  of  television  advertising. 

For  the  older  adolescents,  family  commu- 
nication about  consumption  plays  an  In- 
creasingly Important  role,  particularly  in 
buying  behavior,  and  In  determining  atti- 
tudes toward  advertising.  While  younger  ado- 
lescents seem  to  talk  more  with  parents 
about  consumption,  this  Intra-famlly  com- 
munication Is  more  Important  for  older  etdo- 
lescents.  Notice,  too,  that,  by  older  adoles- 
cence, we  find  a  negative  relationship  be- 
tween Intelligence  and  materialism — ^the 
more  Intelligent  the  adolescent,  the  less  ma- 
terialistic, and  vice-versa. 

In  sum,  we  have  foiuid  out  some  things 
about  what  adolescents  learn  from  television 
commercials.  One  implication  of  this  re- 
search project,  and  others  In  the  field  of  tele- 
vision and  social  behavior.  Is  to  provide  In- 
formational inputs  to  governmental  policy- 
makers, such  as  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Ck>mmlsslon.  But  one  thing  about  be- 
havioral research  is  the  translation  from  re- 
search findings  to  social  action  Is  a  difficult 
one  indeed — this  seems  to  be  the  point  of  the 
Moynlhan  article;  a  more  specific  case  is  of- 
fered by  Moynlhan  In  his  book.  Maximum 
Feasible  Misunderstandings,  in  which  be  out- 
lines the  failure  of  Oonununlty  Action  Pro- 
grams. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  politics  intervening 
between  research  and  action;  and  only  rarely 
does  specific  research  like  this  Integrate  the 
specific  findings  with  the  broader  social  con- 
text. 

Research  like  this  cannot  dictate  policy;  at 
best,  it  can  be  like  a  roadmap,  suggesting 
landmarks  to  guide  you.  Hopefully,  the  map 
and  the  landmarks  will  provide  a  more  com- 
plete picture,  aa  behavioral  research  accumu- 
lates, and  our  knowledge  expands  about  mass 
communications  problems. 


CoNSTTMXK  BxHAVioa,  Makkzt  IicFxanccTTOira, 
mn  Public  Policy 

(By  Richard  H.  Holton) 

Economists  pursuing  the  study  of  consimier 
demand  during  the  past  decade  or  so  have 
directed  their  attention  primarily  to  those 
aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  significant 
in  macro-econcmlc  models  or  In  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  the  demand  for  particular 
categories  of  goods  and  services.  Thus  the 
savings  behavior  of  consimierB  Is  of  continu- 
ing Interest  because  of  the  implications  espe- 
cially for  short-range  forecasting  of  eco- 
nomic cond'tlons.  Consumer  expectations 
and  buying  plans  are  also  studied  with  care. 
The  characteristics  of  consumer  demand  for 
housing,  for  automobiles  and  for  other  spe- 
clflo  commodities  have  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  analysis  as  well. 

This  substantial  body  of  literature,  how- 
ever, has  been  of  little  assistance  In  the  re- 
cent public  policy  discussions  of  one  Impor- 
tant set  of  problems  in  consumer  markets. 
Since  1964  Congress  has  demonstrated  par- 
ticular interest  in  what  Is  loosely  referred  to 
as  "consimier  legislation  "  Hearings,  threats 
of  hearings  and  Mtual  legislation  have  drawn 
attention  to  "Truth-ln-Lendtng,"  "Truth-ln- 
Packaglng,"  automobile  safety,  tire  stand- 
ards, insurance,  pharmaceuticals  and  other 
topics  bearing  on  the  performance  of  con- 
simier markets.  Despite  the  extensive  liter- 
ature on  consumer  demand  which  economists 
have  produced,  surprisingly  little  of  It  deals 


with  those  aspects  of  demand  which  are  rele- 
vant to  a  better  understanding  of  these  cur- 
rent public  policy  Issuaa. 

This  situation  exists  because  little  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  what  I  will  call 
here,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  the  quality  of 
consumer  demand.  By  "quality"  I  mean  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Information  base 
which  the  consiuner  brings  to  bear  on  a  given 
purchasing  decision.  For  certain  consumers 
in  certain  purchasing  situations  the  buyer 
may  have  internalized  nearly  perfect  and 
complete  Information;  such  eases  may  be 
rare,  but  they  are  at  least  conceivable.  The 
spectrum  of  cases  can  run  from  this  ideal 
version  to  the  opposite  extreme,  in  which  the 
individual  faces  a  purchasing  decision  with 
limited  and/or  erroneous  information  in 
mind.  If  all  markets  for  consumer  goods  and 
services  were  marked  by  Identical  supply 
conditions,  i.e.,  by  identical  characteristics  of 
market  structure  among  sellers,  differences  in 
the  quality  of  demand  across  these  markets 
could  nevertheless  lead  to  quite  different 
results  in  terms  of  market  performance. 

Studies  of  market  structure  and  perform- 
ance in  consumer  goods  industries  typically 
consider  features  of  the  supply  side  of  the 
market  rather  more  carefully  and  completely 
than  the  demand  side  of  the  market.  The  ar- 
gument in  this  pvaper  Is  that  by  considering 
the  quality  of  consumer  demand  across  mar- 
kets, one  can  understand  why  certain  mar- 
kets are  likely  to  yield  results  which  approx- 
imate the  competitive  model  more  closely  In 
some  cases  than  in  others. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  consumer  demand 
across  markets  and  to  develop  some  tenta- 
tive conclusions  about  the  impact  of  the 
quality  of  demand  on  market  performance. 
Tills  exploration  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  explain 
why  the  fabricators  of  public  policy  are  con- 
cerned more  about  the  performance  of  some 
consumer  markets  than  others.  Finally,  cer- 
tain Implications  for  the  design  of  public 
poUcy  are  suggested.  No  doubt  the  arguments 
along  the  way  call  for  more  qualifications 
that  will  be  found  in  the  material  which  fol- 
lows. Full  documentation  would  require  far 
more  extensive  research  into  the  vast  litera- 
ture on  consumer  behavioral  phenomena 
than  I  have  attempted,  and  would  lead  to 
a  paper  far  longer  than  Is  appropriate  here. 
Nevertheless  it  Is  hoped  that  the  discussion  Is 
suggestive  of  questions  which  might  be  pur- 
sued further. 

I 

The  body  of  information  which  the  con- 
sumer brings  to  bear  on  a  given  purchas- 
ing decision  is  built  up  from  inputs  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  consumer's  own  ex- 
perience is  iierhaps  the  most  obvious  of  these. 
Word-of-mouth  Information  from  family, 
friends  and  acquaintances  is  often  of  great 
importance  as  well.  Certainly  advertising,  de- 
fined broadly  to  include  not  only  advertising 
through  the  usual  media  but  also  polnt-of- 
purchase  advertising.  Is  often  of  major  con- 
sequence. In  some  situations,  advice  from  the 
retail  clerk  figures  In  the  purchasing  decision. 
Finally,  some  consumers  make  use  of  various 
neutral  source  materials  such  as  the  con- 
sumer magazines  and  government  reports.' 

Each  of  these  sources  of  information  Is 
clearly  subject  to  certain  weaknesses.  One's 
own  experience  Is  likely  to  be  limited,  as  Is 
that  of  the  people  providing  the  word-of- 
mouth  advice  and  counsel.  The  marketer- 
dominated  Information  Is  Intentionally  bi- 
ased. Even  the  neutral  sources  are  often  sub- 
ject to  question.  The  consumer  rating  serv- 
ices work  with  very  small  samples  at  the 
items  tested;  the  weights  they  attach  to  dif- 
ferent attributes  of  the  product  may  differ 
from  the  weights  the  buyer  might  assign;  de- 
sign features  subject  to  criticism  might  be 
altered  by  the  manufacturer  soon  after  the 
item  is  rated;  and  ratings  often  become  ob- 
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solete  as  whole  new  product  lines  are  de- 
veloped. 

A  rough  but  useful  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  information  which  the  consumer  has  as- 
similated from  past  experience  as  he  con- 
siders a  purchasing  decision  prior  to  addi- 
tional search,  and  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  Information  which  is  likely  to  result  from 
any  additional  search.  At  the  time  the  specific 
purchasing  decision  Is  being  made,  the  buyer 
consciously  or  unconsciously  brings  to  bear 
on  the  decision  a  set  of  messages  acquired  In 
the  past  from  the  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion Influencing  his  decision.  These  can  be 
drawn  from  the  totality  of  his  past  experience 
and  would  include  not  only  his  experience 
with  the  brand  being  considered  but  also  his 
impressions  of  that  brand  and  its  competitors 
gained  from  past  exposure  to  advertising  and 
the  myriad  other  sources  of  information.  With 
B  memory  lees  than  perfect,  the  purchaser  will 
not  even  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  com- 
plete past  experience,  since  forgetfvUnees  will 
have  screened  out  certain  of  the  past  Infor- 
mation.* 

If  the  consumer  considers  search  worth- 
while, he  may  engage  in  some  shopping  about 
before  the  specific  purchase  is  made.  The 
consumer  In  other  words  may,  by  Incurring 
some  costs,  improve  the  state  of  the  informa- 
tion at  his  disposal. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  quality  of  con- 
sumer demand  if  the  state  of  information  is 
limited  to  that  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer 
when  the  purchase  is  first  considered,  i.e., 
prior  to  any  search.  Under  some  circum- 
stcmces  this  information  can  be  quite  com- 
plete. This  would  seem  to  be  the  case  when 
four  conditions  are  met,  namely: 

1.  The  item  is  bought  frequently  by  the 
specific  buyer  In  question; 

2.  The  quality  and  performance  character- 
istics of  the  product  are  known  to  the  buyer 
prior  to  purchase  or  are  quickly  ascertained 
after  the  Item  is  used; 

3.  The  rate  of  technological  change  In  the 
product  is  slow  relative  to  the  frequency  of 
purchase,  and 

4.  The  offer  terms  of  competing  sellers  are 
known  and  are  stable  over  time. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  learning 
process  can  take  place  rather  quickly.  The 
consumer  can  conduct  his  own  experimenta- 
tion with  alternative  brands  and  arrive  at  his 
own  evaluation  of  which  best  serves  his 
needs.  A  few  supermarket  Items  might  meet, 
or  come  close  to  meeting,  all  three  criteria. 
Scouring  powder  or  razor  blades  might  be 
a  case  in  point.  Various  food  products  might 
at  first  glance  appear  to  meet  all  four  tests; 
however,  such  subtleties  as  vitamin  content 
cannot  be  perceived  through  use,  but  only 
from  the  label.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum are  a  host  of  goods  and  services  which 
fall  to  meet  one  or  more  of  the  tests.  Auto- 
mobile tires,  automobiles  themselves,  ap- 
pliances, appliance  repair,  casualty  and  life 
Insurance,  medical  care,  pharmaceuticals  are 
only  the  more  obvious  cases. 

Opponents  of  consumer  legislation  are 
wont  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  quality  of 
competition  In  consumer  markets.  "The  con- 
sumer is  no  moron,  she's  your  wife,"  Is  a 
favorite  quotation.  The  housewife  In  the 
supermarket  Is  depicted  as  a  lightning  cal- 
culator of  values,  and  the  seller  who  does  not 
measure  up  will  be  eliminated  from  the  mar- 
ket if  he  does  not  mend  his  ways,  the  argu- 
ment runs.  It  Is  Interesting  to  see  how  many 
times,  however,  the  Illustrations  used  to  but- 
tress the  generalization  are  dravm  from  the 
supermarket  context,  where  the  learning 
process  can  take  place  at  a  faster  pace  than 
In  most  other  markets.  The  market  for 
supermarket  Items  comes  closer  to  meeting 
the  four  criteria  mentioned  above  than  do 
the  markets  for  most  other  consumer  goods 
and  services. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  general,  we  can  conclude  that  markets 
characterized  by  rapid,  accurate  learning 
through  experience  by  buyers  In  consumer 
markets  may  reasonably  approximate  the 
competitive  ideal  on  the  demand  slds. 

n 

The  discussion  above  has  been  limited  to 
what  might  be  termed  the  "costless  informa- 
tion" case,  i.e.,  the  case  in  which  the  con- 
simier  faced  with  a  purchasing  decision  does 
not  engage  in  additional  search.  Considering 
the  case  of  search  as  separate  from  the  cost- 
less Information  case  is  a  bit  strained,  since 
the  experience  relied  upon  in  the  first  In- 
stance is  accumulated  from  a  background 
of  previous  purchases,  exposure  to  advertis- 
ing and  to  other  signals  which  can  be  de- 
fined In  some  broad  sense  as  "search."  Here 
search  Is  rather  narrowly  defined  as  the  ex- 
plicit comparison  of  alternatives  prior  to 
purchase. 

If  search  is  carried  out  with  sufBcient  care, 
the  consumer's  state  of  Information  about 
available  alternatives  can  be  developed  to 
the  same  point  that  might  be  achieved 
through  extensive  experience  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  four  criteria  listed  above 
are  met.  But  will  the  search  be  carried  out, 
and  if  so,  how  thorough  will  It  be? 

Stlgler  has  noted  that  the  buyer  will  con- 
tinue the  search  out  to  the  point  where  the 
cost  of  search  is  equated  to  the  expected 
marginal  return  to  further  searching  effort.' 
He  notes  that  the  greater  the  dispersion  of 
prices,  the  greater  the  expected  savings  from 
an  additional  unit  of  search.*  One  can  add 
that  in  the  case  of  differentiated  products, 
the  greater  the  dispersion  of  each  of  the  qual- 
ity characteristics  the  greater  the  expected 
gains  from  search, 

Stlgler  also  points  out  that  "if  the  correla- 
tion of  asking  prices  of  dealers  In  successive 
time  periods  U  perfect  (and  posltlvel),  the 
initial  search  is  the  only  one  that  need  be 
undertaken." »  In  this  case  the  present  price 
asked  by  a  dealer  is  a  perfect  predictor  of 
his  future  asking  price  and  search  need  not 
be  repeated  before  future  purchases.  But  he 
explicitly  assumes  that  changes  in  quality  or 
product  characteristics  over  time  are  absent. 
If  this  assumption  is  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  more  realistic  assumption  that  product 
features,  real  or  contrived,  do  change  over 
time,  the  life  of  the  information  acquired 
during  search  la  limited.  Innovations  In 
product  design  or  advertising  message 
(broadly  defined  to  Include  such  features  as 
package  design  and  labelling)  are  of  course 
common.  Indeed,  the  marketing  manager  for 
a  high  frequency  product  is  motivated  to 
alter  the  marketing  program  for  the  product 
in  order  to  attract  new  buyers,  since  the 
brand-loyal  consumer  presumably  will  not 
switch  away  from  the  product  and  new  buy- 
ers might  be  attracted.  This  is  saying  that 
the  new  buyers  engage  in  some  search  when 
they  encounter  the  change  in  the  advertising 
"pitch,"  in  the  objective  features  of  th« 
piDduct,  etc.  Marketing  techniques  must 
surely  work  to  make  the  consumer's  in- 
formation obsolete  more  quickly,  thus  in- 
creasing the  probably  marginal  return  to  the 
search  process  and  motivating  the  consumer 
to  engage  In  more  search  than  he  would  were 
product  characteristics  static. 

A  number  of  obeervatlons  about  the  phe- 
nomenon of  search  can  shed  light  on  the 
relationship  between  search  and  the  Im- 
perfections in  the  markets  for  consumer 
goods.  First,  the  search  problem  may  be 
worsening  over  time  if  the  rate  of  techno- 
logical change  is  increasing,  and/or  if  the 
rate  of  change  in  marketing  programs  Is 
increasing. 

Second,  the  nature  of  technological  change 
in  many  consumer  products  may  now  In- 
volve a  growing  number  of  product  modifi- 
cations which  are  below  the  threshold  at 
consiuner  perception.  OaaoUne  additives 
provide  a  case  In  point.  Although  it  'may 
be  agreed  that  the  additives  Increase  the 


life  of  the  automobile  engine.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  all  but  the  most  zealous  autonaoMle 
owner  can  determine  for  himself  that  this 
la  the  case.  Thus  the  search  must  be  baaed 
increasingly  oo  Information  which  the  con- 
sumer cannot  generate  by  his  direct  obser- 
vation of  perf<Rinance,  but  which  Instoart 
must  come  from  advertisements  and  other 
Information  sources. 

If  we  can  Bssume  that  the  higher  one's 
income,  the  more  valuable  one's  Uum,  In- 
creases In  Income  per  capita  may  lead  to 
less  search.  Simultaneously,  perhaps  one  of 
the  luxuries  which  well-to-do  people  can 
afford  la  the  luxury  of  not  shopping  care- 
fully. For  them,  the  opportunity  cost  of  a 
bad  purchase  is  not  as  high  ae  for  a  low  in- 
come buyer.  These  two  forces,  If  they  are 
in  fact  at  work,  would  seem  to  reduce  the 
level  of  discipline  to  which  sellers  are  sub- 
jected in  the  market  place  for  consiuner 
goods  and  services. 

For  low  Income  people,  the  search  process 
may  be  both  costly  and  quite  Inefllclent.  The 
pattern  of  life  of  the  metropolitan  poor  may 
make  it  difficult  and  expensive  both  In  terms 
of  time  and  money  to  cover  altematlve 
sources  of  goods  and  services  outside  the 
ghetto.  Furthermore,  the  limited  education 
of  poor  people  presumably  makes  It  dllB- 
cult  for  them  to  aasees  satisfactorily  the 
quality  at  the  offerings  of  competing  sell- 
ers. In  short,  they  dont  know  "what  to  look 
for."  This  suggests  that  low  income  people 
are  likely  to  favor  major  brands  of  eonsumsr 
goods,  since  they  would  look  on  the  brand 
name  as  a  surrogate  for  information. 

These  possible  attrlbutee  of  consumers  at 
both  ends  of  the  Income  scale,  if  in  fact  they 
do  apply,  work  to  reduce  price  competition  in 
the  market  place.  The  Impctct  of  these  buyers 
Is  no  doubt  offset  at  laast  ^n  part  by  the  corps 
of  what  we  might  call  "professional  shoppers" 
found  across  the  whole  spyectrum  of  con- 
sumers. These  are  the  consumers  who  con- 
sider shopping  almost  a  hobby.  Their  sensi- 
tivity to  offerings  is  such  that  every  shopping 
trip  Is  an  information -gathering  expedition 
which  may  yield  Impressions  of  prices  and 
quality  for  goods  which  are  not  immediate 
prospects  for  purchase  but  which  may  be 
bought  at  a  later  time.  For  these  people  the 
search  process  Is  enjoyable  in  and  of  Itself. 
They  are  likely  to  be  sources  of  Information 
for  their  friends  who  look  to  them  for  shop- 
ping advice.  Thus  in  their  individual  capac- 
ities and  as  centers  of  networks  of  influence 
and  information,  they  serve  to  Increase  com- 
petitive discipline  among  sellers. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  individual  shop- 
ping behavior  will  depend  in  part  on  the 
buyer's  perception  of  the  risk  involved  In  the 
individual  purchase.  The  risk  may  be  related 
not  only  to  performance  of  the  good  being 
considered  for  purchase,  but  to  the  prospec- 
tive psychological  satisfaction  as  well.  Thus 
the  buyer  may  check  (overtly  or  otherwise) 
with  his  or  her  social  group  to  determine 
whether  purchase  of  a  p«tftlcular  version  of 
an  Item  would  enhance  his  prestige  or  ac- 
ceptability among  his  peers.  The  greater  the 
risk  of  a  bad  decision,  the  greater  the  search 
for  information  prior  to  the  purchase.* 

The  search  process  Is  becoming  increasingly 
complicated  by  two  phenomena  in  pmrtlcular. 
The  increasing  importance  of  services  In  the 
consumer  budget  should  lead  to  more  time 
spent  on  the  search  process  for  services  rela- 
tive to  goods.  Tet  services  are  not  well  stand- 
ardized and  the  pricing  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable uncertainty  for  the  consumer. 
Automobile  and  appliance  repair  and  home 
maintenance  services  are  prime  lllustratlona 
of  the  problem.  The  dlfllculty  and  Imperfec- 
tion of  search  In  these  markets  no  doubt  help 
explain  the  continual  grumbling  about  these 
markets.  Medical  services  and  Insurance  are 
two  additional  significant  cases  In  point. 

The  increasing  mobility  of  consumers  also 
operates  to  complicate  the  search  process,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  services.  When  the 
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baytr  movM  to  •  imw  ndgfatertaood  or  dty, 
tb«  narch  for  aatlifactory  oervloM  muat  stjrt 
AfTMli.  Thus  tta*  uaaTul  life  of  the  Informa- 
tion which  the  oonsumer  has  gathered  about 
the  eourcee  of  eerrloe  la  reduced. 

Although  for  the  many  raaaona  olted  above 
the  aaarch  proceee  may  lead  to  a  relative  l<|w 
(and  perhapa  dedlnlng)  qiiallty  of  demand, 
the  oonrumen  preBomably  are  neverthelera 
In  eqiiUlbrlTim  In  the  aenae  that  they  ve 
eqnattnc  tftie  marginal  ooct  of  eearch  with 
the  expected  marginal  retam.  It  will  be  tr- 
gned  below,  however,  that  thla  does  not  n|e- 
eaaaitty  mean  that  public  policy  abotdd  be 
nentral  In  the  matter. 

to 

An  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  demand 
In  oonvumer  marketa  can  be  enhanced  by 
comparing  the  conarnner  aa  a  buyer  with  the 
Induatrlal  purchaalng  agent  aa  a  buyer.  Tbe 
parallels  and  contraata  here  can  be  especially 
Interesting  because  In  so  many  Instances  tbe 
actual  purehaaer  for  tbe  household  Is  playlag 
tbe  role  of  purchasing  agent  for  other  ment- 
tbera  of  that  botiaebotd.  In  a  classic  artl4e 
appearing  In  lOia,  "The  Backward  Art  trf 
Spending  Uoner."  Wealey  Claire  Ultch«ll 
recognlaed  the  dllRcult  role  of  the  housewife 
as  purchasing  agent: 

She  most  buy  milk  and  shoes.  fumltut« 
and  meat,  maraislnes  and  fuel,  hats  a9d 
underwear,  bedding  and  disinfectants,  me<|l- 
oal  senlues  and  toys,  ruga  and  candy.  Surety 
no  one  can  be  expected  to  peeeeae  expert 
knowledn  of  the  qualities  and  prloee  of  su^h 
varied  wares.  Tbe  ease  with  which  defects  of 
materlala  cv  wotkmanrtilp  can  be  conceaiad 
In  finishing  many  of  these  articles  forces  tbe 
purchaser  <rften  to  )udi(e  quality  by  price,  or 
to  depend  upon  the  Interested  assurances  of 
advertisers  and  shopkeepers.  The  small  scale 
on  wbleh  many  purchases  are  made  precludes 
the  opportunity  of  testing  before  buying,  and 
many  articles  must  be  bought  hurriedly 
wherever  they  are  found  at  whatever  price  is 
aaked.T 

Ooanpartson  of  the  features  of  the  purchak- 
ln«  situation  faced  by  the  household  put^ 
ohaslng  agent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  IQ- 
duwtrlal  purchasing  agent  on  tbe  other  can 
Ulumunate  the  nature  of  competition  tn 
these  two  kinds  of  markets  and  the  role  of 
the  auallty  of  demand  tn  the  two  cases. 

Again.  It  la  helpful  to  distinguish  between 
the  case  Involving  only  the  accumulated 
Information  from  past  experience  from  the 
case  Involving  further  search.  The  Industrial 
purchasing;  agent  wUl  be  motivated  to  main- 
tain flies  of  Information  on  the  experienee 
of  the  plant  or  oompanr  with  competing 
brands  of  varloua  Input  Itemo.  Since  main- 
tenance of  such  an  Information  sirstem  ia 
not  costless,  presumably  he  will  have  mote 
complete  information  on  Items  requlrlQg 
large  annual  expenditures  than  on  Itei^s 
of  leas  consequence  In  the  Arm's  total  coft 
picture.  An  exception  to  this  general  rule 
would  be  the  ease  of  the  less  significant  Itetn 
for  which  performance  Information  is  easily 
and  quickly  collected.  The  purchasing  agent 
must  balance  the  cost  of  maintaining  sudh 
an  Information  system  against  the  expected 
benefits  In  terms  of  Improving  purchasing. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  money  at  stake 
wUl  lead  the  Industrial  purchasing  agent  |o 
maintain  a  better  Informational  feedba<4c 
system  than  will  the  household  purohasli^g 
agent.  1%U8  the  firm  operating  a  fieet  of 
care  or  trucks  can  "afford"  to  keep  records 
on  the  performance  of  the  tires  purchase^. 
The  average  motorist,  by  contrast,  buylilg 
perhaps  two  tires  a  year.  Is  likely  to  hate 
little  more  than  Im^vesBlonlstlc  evidence  at 
hand  when  he  ventures  forth  to  buy  a  tire. 
Plant  performance  records  (rejection  rate*. 
down  time,  etc.)  can  generate  for  the  Indua- 
trlal  purchasing  agent  firm  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  Inputs.  The  household  purchasing 
agent,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  the  cruc|- 
eet  kind  of  feedback  from  memberv  of  tl^ 
family. 


When  search  Is  undertaken,  the  ratloeial 
purchasing  agent  will  push  search  out  to  the 
point  where  the  expected  marginal  return 
from  further  search  Is  equated  to  the  mar- 
ginal coat  of  the  seeirch.  Thus  major  expendl- 
tixres  shovild  be  subject  to  more  extensive 
and  careful  seeirch  than  mlmy  ones.  Since 
the  Industrial  purchasing  agent  will  be  deal- 
ing with  at  least  some  large  purchases,  the 
search  will  often  be  undertaken  with  great 
care.  The  contrast  with  the  household  case 
Is  clear.  If  10,000  housewives  sally  forth  one 
day  to  buy  an  Item  for  which  the  expected 
price  la  around  (5.00.  and  tf  each  thinks  she 
might  possibly  save  five  percent  by  compar- 
ison shotting,  the  expected  saving  of  36 
cents  will  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  search, 
varying  from  individual  to  Individual.  But 
If  a  single  Industrial  purchasing  agent  Is 
seeking  10,000  units  of  an  Item  for  which 
he  expects  to  pay  about  $6.00  per  unit,  and 
If  he  thinks  he  might  save  five  per  cent  by 
shopping,  the  $3,600  which  might  be  saved 
should  lead  to  more  careful  search  than  If 
the  purchase  Is  being  made  by  10,000  sepa- 
rate buyers.  This  feature  of  Industrial  mar- 
kets clearly  leads  to  greater  oompetitlve 
discipline. 

The  magnitude  of  the  purchase  in  the  In- 
dustrial case  Is  frequently  so  great  that  the 
buyer  will  engage  In  In-plant  testing  prior 
to  purchase.  This  is  simply  an  extension  of 
the  search  process;  the  greater  the  purchase 
and  the  greater  the  expected  variability  In 
performance  of  competing  seller's  products, 
the  greater  the  probability  that  such  testing 
will  be  carried  out  prior  to  the  purchase 
commitment. 

The  quality  of  demand  therefore  is  likely 
to  be  considerably  greater  in  industrial  mar- 
kets than  In  oonsumer  markets.  It  should  be 
added  that  competitive  discipline  In  Indxis- 
trlal  markets  is  especially  great  If  the  buyer 
has  the  option  of  making  the  Item  for  him- 
self. He  Is  then  a  present  or  potential  oofn- 
petitor  on  the  sellers'  side  of  the  market  in 
that  case.  Furthermore  he  may  be  a  buyer  so 
large  that  he  can  engage  In  formal  competi- 
tive bidding. 

Stlgler  notes  that — 

Of  oouise,  the  sellers  can  also  engage  in 
search  and.  In  the  case  of  unique  Items,  will 
occasionally  do  so  in  the  literal  fashion  that 
buyers  do.  In  thla — empirically  unimpor- 
tant—case,  the  optimum  amount  of  search 
will  be  such  that  the  marginal  coat  of  aearch 
equals  the  expected  Increase  In  receipts, 
strictly  parallel  to  the  analysis  for  buyers.' 

The  case  of  seller's  search  may  well  be  em- 
pirically unimportant  in  the  case  of  con- 
sumer goods  (although  door-to-door  sales  of 
vacuum  cleaners,  encyclopedia  and  certain 
home  Improvements  such  as  aluminum  sid- 
ing and  storm  sash  are  common  enough — 
and  do  not  life  insurance  salesmen  engage  in 
sellers'  search?),  the  saleamen  of  Industrial 
eqiUpment,  process  supplies  and  raw  mate- 
rials surely  are  not  empirically  unimportant 
The  average  purchase  times  the  pirobablllty 
of  the  salesman  actually  making  the  sale 
may  warrant  maintenance  of  a  sales  force 
which  calls  directly  on  purchasing  agents  or 
those  who  influence  the  purchasing  agent's 
decisions.  Unlike  moat  consvuner  markets, 
this  brings  the  buyer  Into  direct  contact  with 
the  manufacturer:  consequently  the  feed- 
back from  ultimate  user  to  producer  can  be 
much  more  acciirate  and  detailed  than  is 
true  with  those  consimier  goods  which  go 
through  a  retailer  and  perhapa  a  whole- 
saler as  well.  Buyer  complaints  In  the  latter 
Instance  must  be  flltered  back  through  the 
marketing  channel,  unless  the  buyer  writes 
the  manufacturer  directly.  But  here  again 
the  contrast  between  industrial  markets  and 
consumer  markets  is  interesting.  The  oon- 
sumer may  feel  that  registering  a  complaint 
even  directly  with  the  manufacturer  Is  not 
"worth  while,"  eapecially  If  the  purehaae  is 
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minor  in  amount.  Tbe  industrial  buyer,  oa 
tbe  other  hand,  with  larger  average  pur- 
chases, is  surely  more  likely  to  see  that  the 
supplier  hears  of  his  eomplalnt.  Furthermore 
the  manufacturer  Is  inclined  to  heed  the 
large  buyer  but  not  the  amall  one.  Hence 
the  maniifacturer  selling  In  indiutrlal  mar- 
kets is  probably  fltting  his  product  moie 
successfully  to  the  needs  of  the  buyer  be- 
cause of  more  efllclent  Informational  feed* 
back  than  one  finds  In  consumer  markets. 

Tbe  manufacturer  of  Industrial  products 
la  not  able  to  afford  a  sales  force  (his  search- 
ing mechanism)  which  contacts  uatn  di- 
rectly If  the  average  piirchase  times  the 
probability  of  making  the  sale  does  not  re- 
turn revenue  great  enough  to  support  the 
sales  force.  Thus  many  process  supplies  and 
such  Items  aa  Janitorial  supplies  may  move  to 
the  user  through  Industrial  wholesalers, 
whose  total  product  line  Is  broad  enough  to 
3rleld  high  average  sales  and  hence  to  sup- 
port a  sales  force.  In  this  case  the  seller's 
search  la  delegated  to  a  middleman.  Just  ai 
the  manufacturer  of  consiuner  goods  may 
delegate  his  search  to  retailers. 

IT 

We  can  now  recapitulate  the  discussion 
above  and  proceed  to  draw  some  conclusions 
about  the  design  of  public  policy  directed 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  consumer 
demand.  The  magnitude  and  accuracy  of  tbe 
information  which  the  oonsumer  has  assimi- 
lated from  past  purchases  and  other  sources 
of  Information  at  the  point  In  time  when  he 
Is  considering  a  purehaae  varies  widely  from 
individual  to  individual  and,  for  a  given  In- 
dividual, from  product  to  product.  Perfect 
competition  assumes  that  the  buyer  has  per- 
fect knowledge  of  alternative  offers  of  sellers. 
The  point  here  is  not  so  much  that  this 
knowledge  Is  not  perfect;  this  has  never  been 
questioned.  More  interesting  is  the  wide 
variation  In  the  state  of  information  across 
markets. 

Prior  to  the  consumer's  engaging  in  Incre- 
mental search,  his  knowledge  of  alternatives 
is  based  on  an  accTunulatlon  of  experience, 
be  It  great  or  small.  Thla  experience  may 
have  generated  Information  which  is  nearly 
perfect  If  the  four  criteria  mentioned  early 
in  this  paper  are  met.  Some  large  percentage 
of  purchasing  situations,  however,  fail  to 
meet  one  or  more  of  these  criteria. 

If  the  buyer  feels  that  his  experience  Is 
Inadequate,  he  is  motivated  to  search.  Search 
win  be  extended  to  the  margin,  where  the  ex- 
pected returns  from  further  search  are 
Judged  equal  to  the  Incremental  cost  of  the 
search.  The  expected  returns  will  be  greater 
the  larger  dispersion  of  prices  and  quality 
and  performance  characteristics  of  the  sell- 
ers' offerings;  the  greater  the  present  value 
of  the  stream  of  purchases  of  the  Item  tbe 
Individual  expects  to  make  In  the  future: 
and  the  lower  the  rate  of  obsolescence  of  the 
Information  the  buyer  gathers  In  the  process 
of  the  search.  Among  Individuals,  evalua- 
tions of  both  cost  and  returns  will  vary, 
causing  some  to  search  more  or  less  than 
other*. 

The  gross  imperfections  In  some  markets 
which  can  result  from  the  low  quality  of  con- 
sumer demand  Is  suggested  In  Its  extreme 
form  by  the  life  Insurance  Industry.  Data 
on  the  yearly  net  cost  per  $1,000  of  coverage 
are  avaUable  for  1969-68  for  the  71  oom- 
paniee  with  $500  million  or  more  of  ordinary 
life  Insiuunce  In  force,  flgiired  on  Insured 
age  85.  The  range  Is  from  a  low  of  $0J7  p«r 
$1,000  for  one  Insurer  to  a  high  of  $6.95  for 
another,  with  an  interquartile  range  of  $3.38 
to  $8.88.»  Although  the  terms  of  the  pollolee 
are  not  strictly  comparable  and  the  data  are 
subject  to  other  qualifications  which  we  need 
not  delve  Into  here,  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  Imagine 
differences  In  the  "product"  (however  de- 
fined In  this  Instance)  which  wo\ild  explain 
such  price  discrepancies.  Part  of  the  ex- 
planation no  doubt  is  tbat  purohaaen  of  life 
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Insuranoe  look  on  the  annual  premium,  rath- 
er than  the  net  cost,  aa  the  price  of  the 
policy.  The  dispersion  of  the  10-year  premi- 
ums for  the  71  companies  la  much  narrower, 
ranging  from  a  low  of  $313JK>  to  a  high  ol 
$366.60.  Althovigh  the  life  Insurance  market 
la  not  as  imperfeot  as  the  dispenlon  of  net 
cost  flguree  suggest,  one  can  conjecture  that 
tbe  intelligent  purchasing  of  life  inauranoe 
la  BO  complex  that  consumers  do  not  engage 
in  extensive  search  because  of  an  Inability  to 
assay  the  alternatives  very  completely  or  sat- 
lafactorUy. 

Itie  individual  oonsumer  standa  In  inter- 
teting  contrast  with  the  indufltrlal  purchas- 
ing agent.  Althoiigh  the  baalo  decision  rule 
determining  the  extent  of  search  will  be  the 
same,  the  returns  from  both  tbe  ma1nt.«>nanne 
ol  an  information  system  rtealgned  to  evalu- 
ate performance  and  the  larger  average  tixm 
of  puxchase  will  lead  to  more  carefxil  aearch 
by  the  induatrlal  piu-chaalng  agent  than  by 
the  consumer.  Thus  tbe  quality  of  demand 
In  industrial  marketa  la  considerably  greater 
than  in  consumer  marketa.  Total  market 
performance  in  tbe  broadest  aenae  la  en- 
banced  in  the  induatrlal  case  because  search 
by  the  seller  commonly  leads  to  direct  oon- 
taot  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  and 
tbe  buyer  who  will  use  (rather  than  reaell) 
tbe  product. 

These  points  are  all  aubject  to  more  qoall- 
flcaUon  than  space  permits,  but  tlie  main 
thrust  of  the  argument  would  aeest  to  hold. 
U  thla  ia  true,  what  la  XJm  algninoanoe  for 
the  public  policy  dlscuasion  of  "the  consumer 
problem?" 

Flrat,  the  complaint  that  oonsumera  do  not 
have  aufflcient  information  available  for  in- 
telligent purchasing  decisions  misses  the 
point.  If  costless  aearch  were  poeslble,  oon- 
sumera could  acquire  complete  information 
in  some  high  proportion  of  purchasing  aitu- 
atlons.  But  even  if  aU  oonceivable  relevant 
Information  on,  for  example,  detergents, 
could  be  printed  on  the  packages,  prloe  and 
quality  comparisons  would  stlU  be  required. 
Search  calls  not  only  for  the  collection  of  in- 
formation on  the  individual  brands  and  ver- 
sions of  the  product  in  question,  but  for 
oomparlsons  among  brands  as  well.  What  Is 
needed,  therefore,  la  not  so  much  ntore  in- 
formation but  rather  more  efficient  informa- 
tion. I.e.,  Information  which  is  not  only  "com- 
plete" but  also  provided  in  a  form  which  per- 
mits comparisons  with  maximum  eflBclenoy. 
This  would  lead  to  a  reduction  In  the  incre- 
mental cost  of  search,  and  so  the  searoh  proc- 
ess would  be  pushed  further  than'  If  theee 
oondltlona  were  not  met. 

A  second  and  related  point  addresses  the 
common  charge  that  consumers  do  not  use 
the  Information  already  available.  Marketers 
have  complained,  for  example,  that  house- 
wives do  not  even  take  advantage  of  the  most 
accessible  Information,  I.e.,  they  do  not  read 
the  labels  on  tbe  package.  This,  too,  misses 
the  point.  Qlven  the  rationale  of  the  search 
process,  the  quality  of  demand  would  be  im- 
proved and  competition  enhanced  if  infor- 
mation preaented  on  the  label  and  elsewhere 
were  presented  in  a  manner  which  minimizes 
the  cost  of  aearch  and  comparison.  Consum- 
ers would  still  not  make  use  of  all  available 
Information,  however,  because  presumably 
the  equilibrium  condition  would  not  always 
call  for  such  extensive  search.  Nonetheleas 
market  performance  would  be  improved. 

A  third  observation  deals  with  one  part  of 
the  argument  that  consumers  seem  to  be 
content  with  the  quality  of  performance  of 
consumer  markets.  But  adequate  search  pre- 
sumes that  the  consumer  knows  what  fea- 
tures of  the  product  are  important,  i.e.,  which 
pieces  of  information  are  relevant  for  the 
purchasing  decision.  In  fact,  however,  some 
Industries  have  been  embarrassed  by  atudiea 
which  have  revealed  the  importance  of  cer- 
tain product  featurea  not  previously  consld- 
««»<1  by  the  average  buyer.  The  furor  over 


autoDCkoblle  safety,  the  concern  about  flam- 
able  fabrica  and  about  the  side  effects  of 
pharmaceutical  products  are  lllustratlona. 
Buyers  may  have  thought  they  were  operat- 
ing under  conditions  of  adequate  (by  aome 
definition)  Information,  but  publicity  has 
changed  that  perception  at  leeut  to  aome 
degree. 

A  fourth  comment  concerns  the  role  of 
consunier  complaints.  It  Is  often  argued  that 
the  unhappy  consiimer  will  con^laln  to  the 
reteoier  or  manufacturer  and  that  this  serves 
to  discipline  sellers.  But  a  con4>laint  carried 
back  to  the  seller  Is  an  extenalon  of  the 
search  proceas.  It  will  not  be  cairled  b8<dc 
unless  tbe  expected  benefit  from  complain- 
ing is  greater  than  the  "cost"  of  making  the 
complaint.  This  cost  can  be  high  ratatlve  to 
the  expected  return  the  buyer  may  consider 
complaining  as  unpleasant,  he  may  not  be 
sure  be  sure  how  strong  a  case  he  has,  or  the 
time  and  inconvenience  may  be  significant. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  low  frequency  Items 
In  which  his  experience  la  limited,  be  may 
question  whether  the  product  reaUy  per- 
formed leas  well  than  competing  products. 
For  theee  various  reasons  the  complaints 
which  are  actually  made  may  be  only  tbe 
tip  of  the  Iceberg  and  the  xinreglstered  com- 
plaints may  lead  only  to  an  undercurrent  of 
consumer  grumbling. 

If  the  quality  of  consimier  demand  Is  to 
be  improved,  means  must  be  found  tat  in- 
creasing tbe  efficiency  of  search,  Le.,  reduc- 
ing the  coat  of  search  and  raising  the  re- 
tvirns.  Better  consumer  education  is  uni- 
versally praised  as  one  means  of  doing  this. 
No  doubt  consumer  education  In  the  schools 
can  be  improved  so  that  buyers  can  better 
evaluate  tbe  returns  from  search  and  can 
carry  out  the  search  process  more  efllclently. 
Outside  the  schools,  however,  one  does  not 
have  the  benefit  of  a  captive  audience;  adults 
will  turn  to  consumer  education  materials 
only  as  part  of  the  search  process.  Thus  the 
oonsumer  magaalnes  find  that  subacribeze 
use  their  srevices  most  frequently  when 
purchasing  big-ticket  items.  These  serviosa 
no  doubt  Improve  the  efficiency  of  search, 
but  buers  will  use  them  only  when  their 
perception  of  the  expected  return  warrants. 

Greater  use  of  standards  holds  promise 
as  a  means  of  making  search  by  oonsumers 
more  efficient,  since  standards  are  in  sub- 
stantial part  a  proxy  for  Infomation.  The  re- 
cent legislation  calllug  for  the  eetabliahment 
of  standards  for  automobile  tiree  should  re- 
duce the  confusion  about  the  manning  of 
"first-line,'  '"second-line"  etc.  Althotigh  the 
consumer  may  not  know  Just  what  features 
dlsting\iish  the  first-line  from  the  second- 
line  tire,  at  least  he  can  aasume  that  the 
mlnim\im  stemdarda  met  by  one  ntanufac- 
turer's  first-line  tire  are  greater  than  those 
met  by  another  manufacturer's  aeoond-llne 
tire. 

Use  of  the  term  "atandards"  In  the  mar- 
keting of  consumer  goods  causes  considerable 
confusion  because  of  variations  in  tbe  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Some  products  are  subject 
to  what  we  will  call  legal  trUnimnm  stand- 
ards. I.e.,  certain  standarda  mtiat  be  met 
before  the  item  can  be  marketed  legally. 
Drugs  aubject  to  clearance  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Admlnlatzatlon  would  be  a  oaae  in 
point.  Or  standards  might  be  eetabUsbed  by 
law,  agreement  or  by  common  tuaga  for  the 
use  of  particular  terminology  aa  with  ootane 
ratings  of  gasoline.  The  recent  Ituth-ln- 
Lending  Act  Involves  thla  type  of  atandard- 
iaatlon  in  that  the  annual  rate  of  Intareat, 
previously  aubject  to  aeveial  deflnltlona.  now 
will  be  uaed  In  a  consistent  manner  aoroM 
vlrtxiaUy  all  oonsumer  tranaaoHona.  Btand- 
ardlsatlon  of  tannlnology  la  not  to  be  oon- 
fuaed  with  vrtiat  might  be  called  atandard 
and  mandatory  speolfloatlons.  Whan  ttM  need 
for  broader  use  of  standarda  la  dlaeuaaad, 
opponents  of  further  regulation  often  azgue 
that  this  will  mlnlmtaa  tbe  range  of  eboloe 
to  conaumnrs.  But  it  la  one  thing  to  have  leg- 


lalatlon  whleb  prohibits  the  production  of 
Urea  other  than  flrst-llne  Uraai  It  la  sooie* 
thing  else  to  have  legislation  wbloh  permits 
the  production  of  other  than  flrst-Une  tlna, 
but  UmlU  the  uae  of  the  tenn  "flJSt-Une" 
to  tlrea  meeting  certain  minimum 
requlremanta. 

Ttie  Fair  Packaging  and  T.*tMtHwg  Aet  of 
1966  (the  so-caUed  "Trutb-ln-Paokaglng- 
Act)  is  a  step  toward  standardlalng  not  Just 
the  nomendatuiv  bxit  the  actual  r*^^^»g» 
Bizea  of  certain  consumer  gooda.  Ttie  objec- 
tive here  dl  course  Is  to  taollltate  tlis  searob 
prooeea  by  easing  tbe  task  of  '»»"r*'1"t 
prices.  Td  tbe  extent  that  this  redtinas  tti* 
cost  of  search,  the  quality  of  «««r«»^nH  u^  oon- 
simier  markets  Is  improiwL 

Advertising  Is  one  source  of  consumer  In- 
formation which  Is  subject  to  a  steady  bar- 
rage of  eriUdam  for  a  variety  of  reasona. 
Without  delving  into  the  subject  In  any  da- 
tail,  it  Is  relevant  to  note  that  tf  false  and 
mlHlnarttng  advertising  Is  absent,  advertising 
is  of  course  a  source  of  information  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  Imbalanced,  though  in  that 
tbe  disadvantages  of  the  product  are  redely 
mentioned,  nor  cim  one  rely  on  the  ad- 
vertlaements  of  competing  sellers  to  point 
out  theee  weaknesses  in  the  products  of  other 
marketers.  Moves  to  require  certain  miniTniim 
disclosures  in  advertising  may  Introduce 
some  qualifications  into  what  may  now  be 
excluBlTely  laudatory  advertising  comments 
atMut  a  product,  thus  improving  advertising 
as  an  informational  source. 

It  has  been  argued  above  that  the  quality 
of  consumer  demand  may  be  deteriorating. 
Although  consumers  are  supposedly  increas- 
ingly well  educated,  they  are  also  earning 
higher  income.  Tbiis  the  perceived  risk  of 
an  iinaatisfactory  purchase  ia  reduced,  since 
the  opportunity  cost  of  replacing  the  Item  la 
lowered.  The  proliferation  of  products,  ver- 
sions of  products  and  brands  widens  the 
spectrum  of  oonsumer  choice.  Delightful  as 
this  may  be  on  some  counts,  it  does  Increase 
tbe  cost  of  search.  As  products  become  more 
complex,  certain  performance  tdiaracterlstics 
may  be  below  tbe  threahold  of  perception 
even  though  they  are  nonetheless  ln4>ortant. 

If  the  reasoning  set  forth  here  Is  generaUy 
correct,  it  helps  explain  why  legislative  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  such  markets  as 
packaged  fooda,  automobiles,  Insurance, 
tiree  and  pharmaceuticals.  In  each  of  theee 
marketa  one  or  more  of  the  four  criteria  cited 
eariy  in  this  pKpvr  are  not  met  and  aearch 
Is  relatively  unsatisfactory.  Oonsumer  groups 
and  interested  legislators  aenae  the  imper- 
fections in  theee  markets.  This  suggests  that 
public  policy  toward  oonsumer  marketa  Is 
likely  to  continue  to  move  toward  making 
the  proceee  of  consumer  search  more  efficient. 

VOOTHOIXS 

>  Donald  F.  Coz  has  suggested  that  theee 
sources  of  consumer  Information  be  classi- 
fied as  "consumer  dominated,"  "marketer 
dominated"  and  "neutral."  See  Donald  F. 
Cox,  ed.,  Bi»k  Taking  and  Information 
Handling  in  Gomumer  Behavior,  Division  of 
Research,  Graduate  School  oX  Bualneaa  Ad- 
ministration, Harvard  University,  Boston. 
1967;  p.  605. 

*For  a  full  dlBTuaalnn  of  thla  aq>eot  of 
consumer  behavior,  aee  Francesco  M.  Nico- 
sia, Conmmer  I>eciaion  Proceaaea,  Bnglewood, 
Cliffs,  NJ.:  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.,  1966. 

*  George  J.  Stlgler,  "The  aconomlos  of  In- 
formation," Jowmal  o/  PoUtical  Koonomy, 
Vol  69  (June,  1961),  p.  216. 

*  op.  dt.,  p.  ai6. 

*  op.  dt..  p.  318. 

•For  a  detailed  study  of  the  question  of 
perceived  risk  among  consumen.  see  Cos, 
op.  dt. 

'Wesley  Claire  MltoheU,  "The  Backward 
Art  of  Spending  Maney."  Ameriean  Boo- 
nomic  Review.  Vol.  3,  March,  1913,  p.  360. 

*  Stlgler,  op.  dt.,  p.  316. 
»ruteraft  Oourant.  July,  IMS. 
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Lm  Bsron  Dxatb  at  thx  Cobpokatk  SxAfs 
(BesoMta  of  Oommlasloner  Nlebolu  Jobit- 

son.  Federal  Oomnminl  catlona  Ooimnisaloii, 

wltb   ft   lot   of   quotes   firom   hia   trlviia, 

brought  to  you  by  some  of  America's  flnost 

oorporatloi)*,  that  demand  your  valuable 

dollars    In    exchange    for    their    cents    of 

values) 

The  owner  of  MacCUntock  Enterprises  .  .  . 
shook  his  head  sadly,  and  reached  Into  a 
Wedgwood  box  for  a  two-dollar  Oorona.  .  i  . 

Be  stopped  to  look  out  over  Manhattin 
as  a  frown  filled  his  t&nned  features.  .  .  .  Se 
pointed  out  the  window.  "A  new  plague  has 
arrived.  A  plague  that  la  sweeping  doifn 
on  all  of  us,  choking  our  braixLB  until  they 
are  limpid  seaweed  1"  He  croeeed  to  a  bufe 
television  set,  pointed  at  It. 

"There  it  Is,  Hlo.  There  Is  the  plague  I" 

He  turned  It  on. 

"Watch  It.  watob  this  transistorized  octb- 
pus  spring  to  lUe  In  a  whirl  of  color  and  11#b, 
cotton  candy  and  sttipldlty.  See  it,  Hlo,  hoar 
Itir  ^ 

An  annotincer's  voice  warned  you  to  "St^y 
tuned  to  this  channel  for  a  new,  all  new  Mn 
game,  'Name  Your  Father,'  which  foUo^ 
Unmedlatelyl" 

Music  filled  the  room  and  suddenly  ttte 
37-lncb  screen  was  crammed  with  a  pulsating 
many-hued  spectrum  as  a  shrill  voice  raq?#d 
madly,  "And  now.  Uve  from  Hollywood  ^n 
living  Compatible  Color! I" 

"You,  you  ralnbow-hued  son  of  a  bitch," 
snarled   Henry   MacCUntock.   "yov.   are   t|Le 
enemy II" — Don  McQulre,  TTie  Day  Tel 
Died 

PKEFACE  FOa  BUBUfESSMZN 

A  great  many  Americans  from  all 
of  life,  educational  levels,  and  geographic^ 
regions,  are  asking  some  very  fundamental 
questions  today  about  their  own  lives,  ai|d 
what  our  political  leaders  are  doing  to  en- 
hance the  "quality  of  life"  for  all  AmerlcaiiB. 

This  quest  Is,  In  many  respects,  a  mor^, 
ethical,  religious  and  philosophical  awak- 
enlng.  And  since  so  much  of  It  has  to  4o 
with  business,  it  would  be  dUBciUt  to  find  a 
more  timely  or  more  consequential  topic  f^r 
this  year's  annual  Weinstock  lecture  pn 
"the  morals  of  trade." 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  pollticlaiM 
to  preach  class  bate  and  dlvlslveness,  we  are 
coming  Increasingly  to  realize  our  common 
concerns  as  a  people.  And  a  theme  that  rues 
throughout  much  of  the  llteratxire — aqd 
the  talk — ^Is  the  Impact  of  Instltutlonallstn 
and  big  business  (which  takes  the  form,  )n 
this  country,  of  "the  corporate  state  ")  upOu 
human  values  and  life. 

That  this  new  wave  of  self  realization  ai)d 
reordering  of  national  priorities  Is  of  pre- 
eminent significance  for  the  business  coiA- 
munlty  is  obvious.  The  principal  challenge 
confronting  biislness  Is  that  of  understand- 
ing what  is  going  on  and  then  faahlonlilg 
a  response. 

AmrovNCKS;  If  she  kissed  you  once  .  i  . 
will  she  kiss  you  again?  ' 

Be  certain  with  Certs — the  delicious  can4y 
mint  that  stops  bad  breath. 

Delicious  candy  mint.  Perfect  mint. 

Certs  Is  two— two—two  mints  In  one. 

Certs  contains  a  sparkling  drop  of  Ret8j|n 
to  stop  bad  breath.  j 

With  Certs  if  she  kissed  you  once,  shekl 
kiss  you  again.  l 

Be  certain  with  Certs. 

"(M)ake  no  mistake  about  it,  the  current 
wave  of  discontent  that  pervades  the  laqd 
extends  far  beyond  a  handful  of  youag 
radicals." 

— Secretary  of  HEW  Robert  H.  Fln^h 
"Lately  It  seems 
Everything  I  see 

Tells  me  life  Is  moving  much  too  fast 
And  underneath  the  strain 
Polks  don't  act  the  same 
And  If  that's  progress 
m  take  the  p«st 


Oolng  to  find  myself  a  country  road 

Orassy  fields  on  either  side 

Ckilng  to  put  on  my  jeans,  and  my  boots, 

and  my  country  hat 
Sit  by  a  stream  as  the  sun  goes  down 
Straighten  out  my  mind 
Soothe  my  soul 
And  go  back  where  It's  at 

You  can  have  your  concrete  cities 

You  can  have  your  poisoned  air 

You  can  have  your  smoke  a  rollln'  from  the 

stack 
Don't  offer  me  your  pity 
And  don't  you  call  me  square 
Just    because    I    see    where    things    have 
Jiimped  the  track" 

— ^"Where  It's  At,'"  a  current  popular 
country  and  western  sung  by  Oeorge 
Hamilton,  IV 

"The  number  one  problem  Is  moral  pollu- 
tion. The  same  thing  that  keeps  the  In- 
dian up  on  the  reservation  keeps  the  smoke 
up  In  the  air," — Dick  Gregory 

"The  affluent  part  of  the  population  has 
already  tasted  full  material  satisfaction  and 
has  found  out  that  the  consumer's  paradise 
does  not  deliver  the  happiness  it  promised." 
— Erlck  Frcmm 

78%  of  the  undergraduates  In  a  1970  Har- 
ris poll  said  that  the  United  States'  problem 
Is  a  real  lack  of  values,  that  It  is  "too  mate- 
rialistic." 

It  seems  clear  that,  notwithstanding 
sporadic  bombings,  most  of  our  Industrial 
plant  will  continue  to  stand  Intact.  There  Is 
no  reasonable  probability  of  a  successful 
move  to  nationalize  major  Indvutrles;  most 
social  critics  are  as  distrustful  of  govern- 
ment as  of  corporate  enterprise.  Nor  is  profit 
likely  to  be  outlawed — in  the  form  of  con- 
fiscatory taxes  or  otherwise. 

At  the  same  time,  what  the  business  com- 
munity is  now  going  through  Is  mild  com- 
pared to  the  revolution  of  the  spirit  that  1b 
about  to  crash  upon  It.  Corporate  blindness 
and  IntrEmslgence  from  the  conservative, 
and  massive  public  relations  programs  from 
the  progressive,  are  not  going  to  carry  the 
day.  There  are  going  to  be  significant  shifts 
in  consumer  preferences,  and  only  the  truly 
perceptive  businessmen  are  going  to  be  able 
to  avoid  substantial  losses. 

This  lecture  Is  a  personal  statement  about 
life  as  I  perceive  and  try  to  live  It  as  a  hu- 
man being.  It  Is  also  a  professional  statement 
by  me  as  a  public  official,  with  Implications 
for  the  kind  of  society  I  would  like  to  make 
possible — as  an  option — for  those  others  who 
seem  to  me  to  be  saying  they  might  wish  to 
chooee  It.  It  in  Intended  primarily  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  dialogue  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  bring  about  orderly  change  not  as 
support  for  those  who  are  encouraging  violent 
destruction — whether  through  aggressive  ac- 
tion or  through  unreasoning  adherence  to 
the  status  quo.  I  hope  that  many  In  the 
business  community  will  find  this  statement 
useful,  but  It  Is  Intended  as  neither  an 
apology,  nor  a  strategy,  for  business. 

The  U.8.  Is  14th  In  the  world  in  Infant 
mortality. 

The  VS.  is  19th  In  the  world  In  Ufe  ex- 
pectancy for  males. 

"Education  squashes  my  growth." — Berger 
In  Hair 

"1  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  university  is  really  under  the  control  of 
a  small  and  active  group  of  trustees  who  have 
no  standing  In  the  world  of  education,  who 
are  reactionary  and  vlslonless  in  politics, 
narrow  and  medieval  In  religion.  Their  con- 
duct betrays  a  profound  misconception  ol 
the  true  function  of  a  university  In  the  ad> 
vaneement  of  learning." — Charles  A.  Beard, 
upon  bis  resignation  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, October  9,  1917 

"Our  children  are  being  programmed  to 
demand  sugar  and  sweetness  In  every 
food  .  .  .  are  deliberately  being  sold  the 
sponsor's  less  nutritious  products  and  .  .  . 


are     being     counter-educated     away     from 
nutrition  knowledge." — ^Robert  Choate 

SOCIAL  SANTTT 

Every  age,  every  society,  Imposes  some 
stresses  and  strains  upon  the  people  who  live 
there.  In  most  respects,  Americans  today  are 
an  advantaged  people.  We  complain  about 
the  burdens  thrust  upon  us  by  our  wealthy, 
industrialized  society,  but  we  are  also  enjoy- 
ing Its  fruits. 

It's  true  that  the  medical  care  we  receive 
Is  inferior  to  that  In  many  lees  wealthy  na- 
tions— but  It  is  still  decidedly  better  than 
that  received  by  most  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples. It's  true  that  Americans'  nutritional 
levels  are  substantially  leas  than  our  knowl- 
edge and  wealth  could  and  should  make  pos- 
sible. But  there's  no  question  that  the  pros- 
pect of  potential  starvation  Is  not  the  real 
specter  in  this  country  that  It  Is  for  many 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  may  not 
spend  our  leisure  time  as  creatively  as  we 
are  able,  but  we  do  have  more  time  to  call 
our  own  than  any  preceding  people  in  his- 
tory. There  Is  a  greet  deal  wrong  with  our 
educational  system — at  every  level.  Other 
nations  have  features  of  their  educational 
programs  that  are  superior  to  otirs.  But  we 
are  still,  as  a  nation,  one  of  the  beet  educated 
people  on  earth. 

Woman.  How  can  you  tell  a  great  shampoo 
from  a  good  one?  In  the  dark.  When  I  say 
great  shampoo,  I  mean  Lustre  Creme.  It 
makes  your  hair  smell  good,  feel  so  sUky  you 
can  tell  the  difference  In  the  dark.  Lustre 
Creme  does  more  than  get  your  hair  clean, 
it's  got  conditioners  that  make  your  hair 
silky.  Nicer  to  touch.  Why  take  my  word  for 
it.  Turn  out  the  lights.  See  for  yourself.  .  .  . 

Mr.  America,  walk  on  by  The  Uqdor  store 
supreme;  Mr.  America,  try  to  hide  The  emp- 
tiness that's  you  Inside. — The  Mothers  of 
Invention 

There  are  4-6  million  alcoholics  In  the 
United  States;  more  in  San  Francisco  alone 
than  narcotic  addicts  throughout  the  entire 
United  States. 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  this  increase 
has  been  the  upswing  in  suicide  among 
young  persons."  In  ages  15-19  and  20-24, 
suicide  ranks  as  the  fifth  cause  of  death. — 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Chil- 
dren, Suicide  Among  Youth 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  was  a  62%  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  known,  active  nar- 
cotics addicts. 

In  the  past  50  years  the  divorce  rate  has 
doubled;  in  the  past  ten  years  It  has  In- 
creased 50%. 

In  the  past  ten  years  crimes  against  the 
person  have  doubled. 

The  incidence  of  syphilis  Is  up  26%  this 
year  alone. 

The  niunber  of  patients  in  mental  hos- 
pitals and  psychiatric  outpatient  clinics  has 
lacreased  approximately  60%  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

"In  France,  some  expterts  have  persuaded 
themselves  the  U.  S.  Government  Itself  is 
secretly  trying  to  get  the  Now  Generation 
off  pot  and  onto  the  grape.  Thus  Patrick 
Lie  Chene,  one  of  France's  most  prestigious 
wine  experts,  recently  went  so  far  as  to  say: 
'The  American  Government  thinks  It's  better 
to  get  drunk  than  drugged  ....  Wine  may 
just  be  the  best  antidote  to  drugs  that  any- 
one has  come  up  with.'  " — Newsweek 

When  sadness  fills  your  heart 

And  sorrow  hides  the  longing  to  be  free 

When  things  go  wrong  each  day 

You  fix  your  mind  to  escape  your  misery 

Your  troubled  young  life  has  made  you 
turn 

To  a  needle  of  death. — "Needle  of  Death," 
by  Bert  Jansch,  ©  Copyright  1966  Heathslde 
Music  Ltd..  London,  England. 

In  ironic  fact,  as  many  conmientators  have 
already  pointed  out.  It  U  the  Increased 
wealth,  education  and  leisure  that  are  the 
product  and  prerequisite  of  our  20th  century 
Industrialized  society  that  feed  the  rhetoric 
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and  revolutionary  life  styles  that  now  chal- 
lenge it. 

It  is  Important  to  make  this  point.  Every- 
thing has  not  gone  wrong  in  America.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  that  are  going  very 
much  better  than  they  might — or  than  they 
used  to.  Our  analysis  is  not  very  useful  un- 
less we  keep  that  perspective. 

At  the  same  time,  our  society — as  well  as 
that  of  other  highly  industrialized  and  ur- 
banized nations— does  take  its  toll  on  the 
human  beings  who  live  here.  Mostly  this  Is 
■omethlng  that  we  Just  feel — personally,  and 
from  our  contacts  and  conversations  with 
others.  But  the  pressures  are  also  refiected, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  Irrefutable  statistics 
of  personal  and  social  disintegration;  the 
rising  rates  of  alcoholism,  suicide,  drug  ad- 
diction, divorce,  crimes  of  violence,  venereal 
disease  (as  an  index  of  unreasoning  and  un- 
emotional promiscuity),  or  mental  lllnees. 
And  for  every  one  of  us  who  show  up  in  the 
statistics  there  are  hundreds  more  who  might 
have. 

Onu..  If  you're  a  guy  who  likes  the  girls, 
but  can't  get  anywhere,  then  take  a  tip  from 
Oroom  &  Clean,  and  groom,  don't  grease  your 
liatr.  Look,  axle  grease  on  both  hands.  Water 
cant  clean  It  off.  The  grease  Is  there  to  stay. 
Add  Oroom  &  Clean  to  the  right  hand  and 
It  clears  the  grease  away.  See.  Grease  build- 
ups gone.  When  you  wet-comb  clean,  sexy 
hair  is  seen.  Yes,  sexy  hair  comes  naturally, 
when  you  use  Groom  &.  Clean. 

"Otir  abundant  society  is  at  present  sim- 
ply deficient  In  many  of  the  most  elementary 
objective  opportvmltles  and  worth-while 
goals  that  could  make  growing  up  possible. 
It  is  lacking  In  enough  man's  work.  It  Is  lack- 
ing in  honest  pubUc  speech,  and  people  are 
not  taken  seriously.  It  is  lacking  in  the  op- 
portunity to  be  useful.  It  thwarts  aptitude 
and  creates  stupidity.  It  corrupts  Ingenious 
patriotism.  It  corrupts  the  fine  arts.  It 
shackles  science." — ^Paul  Goodman. 

"Our  tradition  tells  us  that  we  should  be 
Individuals,  Initiators,  and  creators,  free  and 
responsible  .  .  .  But  the  trend  .  .  .  transforms 
Individuals  into  speolallst-llnks  .  .  .  Increas- 
ingly Incapable  of  autonomous  fxinctlon- 
Ing." — John  Gardner. 

"The  Independence  Day  [1970)  finds  the 
nation  in  'a  recession  of  the  spirit' — a  psychic 
downturn  so  pronounced  that  the  mood  may 
in  itself  constitute  a  kind  of  American 
crisis." — Newsweek. 

"A  specter  Is  stalking  In  our  midst  whom 
only  a  few  see  with  clarity.  It  is  not  the  old 
ghost  of  communism  or  fascism.  It  is  a  new 
specter:  a  completely  mechanized  society, 
devoted  to  maximal  material  output  and 
consumption,  directed  by  computers;  and  In 
this  social  process,  man  himself  Is  being 
transformed  Into  a  part  of  the  total  machine, 
well  fed  and  entertained,  yet  passive,  un- 
allve,  and  with  little  feeling." — Erich  Fromm. 
The  general  semantlctst,  Alfred  Koreyb- 
Ekl,  made  a  distinction  between  people  he 
described  as  "sane,"  "Insane,"  and  "unsane." 
He  contended  that  there  were  a  great  many 
people  who  could  not  be  classified  as  "in- 
sane" who  were,  nonetheless,  not  really 
leading  lives  that  were  sufficiently  produc- 
tive and  joyful  to  be  (Aaracterlzed  aa 
"sane." 

Most  of  MB  are,  in  some  meastire,  to  be 
foimd  in  Korzybekl's  category  of  the  "un- 
»ne."  We  have  not  come  close  to  becoming 
the  persons  we  could  be.  How  many  people 
do  you  know  in  your  own  acquaintance  who 
you  think  of  as  "fully  functioning"?  How 
many  people  would  you  describe  as  whole 
persons  who  have  worked  out  lives  derdd 
of  hypocrisy  and  self-deceit,  lives  In  which 
'>eauty.  artistic  creativity,  religion/philos- 
ophy, love,  healthy  sexuality,  self-fulfUllng 
productivity,  physical  well-being,  Joy  and 
growth  of  Individuality  permeate  each  day? 
^x»  Wnoia..  I  can  really  fiuff  my  Job  when 
my  stomach's  not  right.  And  w/^i^^t^is  ig 
the  only  thing  that  helps  me.  I  work  for  the 
«lm  Strings  Tramways.  Ptoy  host  to  TIFIs; 


you  know,  show  them  the  sights.  If  I  start 
having  acid  mdlgestion,  heartburn,  my  Job 
suffers,  too.  I'll  pop  Rcdalds  in  my  mouth. 
I  know  when  something  hai|M. 

"The  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality  Is 
so  wide,  the  values  actually  oparatlve  so 
unrelated  to  biological.  Intellectual,  and 
Bpirituai  development  in  Its  fulleat  seiiae, 
bhat  an  authentically  human  existence  for 
most  Americans  is  an  impossibility." — 
Arnold  S.  Kaufman 

"Indeed,  no  social  emotion  Is  more  wide- 
spread today  than  the  conviction  of  penonal 
powerlessnesB,  the  sense  at  being  beset,  be- 
leaguered and  persecuted.  It  extends  not 
only  to  Black  Panthers  and  members  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  but  also 
to  bu&ineeamen,  publlahers,  generals  and 
(as  we  have  recently  come  to  observe)  Vice 
Presidents." — Arthur   M.    Schleslngw.    Jr. 

"[Pjeople  [are]  caught  In  an  appaUlng  web 
of  frustration  and  deepelr." — William  Hart, 
General  Electric 

"The  human  being  cannot  Uve  In  a  oon- 
dition  of  emptiness  for  very  long;  If  be  Is 
not  growing  toward  something,  he  does  not 
merely  stagnate;  the  pent-up  potentialities 
turn  into  morbidity  and  despair,  and  even- 
tually into  destructive  actlvitlee." — Bollo 
May 

"Malaise  and  tensions  are  mountUkg 
throughout  the  world.  Even  affluent  and 
strong  societies  show  symptoms  of  a  de^- 
aeated  uneasiness  amidst  uncontestable 
economic  and  technical  progress.  Violence  has 
become  a  way  of  life  and  death  when  things 
get  too  complicated.  Quick  bloody  dashes 
flare  up  almost  everywhere,  and  nobody 
knows  If  larger  confrontations  are  lurking 
just  around  the  corner." — AurelUo  Peccel, 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  OUvettl,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Flat-Concord  (Buenos 
Aires). 

There  are  many  ways  of  escaping  from 
life.  Suicide  and  the  excessive  use  of  alco- 
hol (our  nation's  number  one  drug)  are  only 
the  more  dramatic  examples.  One  can  also 
escape  Into  work,  the  library,  a  flurry  of 
volunteer  paperwork  or  organizational  ac- 
tivity, sexual  promiscuity,  television  watch- 
ing, or  anyone  of  a  number  of  "hobbies.'' 

The  pressures  to  escape,  the  repression  of 
our  fulflllment,  are  forces  we  all  feel  and 
respond  to  In  varying  ways.  We  are  distin- 
guished only  by  our  capacity  for  adaptabil- 
ity, and  that  inner  force  of  resistance  called 
our  "Individuality." 

Just  to  say  that  we  are  living  in  a  "sick 
society  doesn't  advance  the  dialogue  very 
much  all  by  itself.  It  Is  a  useful  expression, 
however,  as  a  prelude  to — or  summary  of — 
further  analysis.  There  are  a  great  many 
psychiatrists,  sociologists  and  other  social 
commentators  who  are  describing  and  analyz- 
ing the  forces  within  our  modern,  indus- 
trialized, urbanized  society  that  tend  to 
discotu«ge  the  growth  and  fulflllment  of 
the  human  potential  of  Individuals. 

Woman.  The  headaches  I  get  build  up 
after  a  day  with  the  kids  and  cooking  and 
shopping  and  picking  up  and  the  pressures, 
well,  then  my  head  feels  like  it's  wedged  be- 
tween two  book  ends.  So  about  four  o'clock 
I  take  some  Anacln  Tablets  and  by  the  time 
he  walks  in  the  door  I  feel  like  a  human  being 
again.  Announcer:  For  headaches  that  seem 
to  take  everything  out  of  you,  you  need 
today's  Anacln.  The  strong,  fast  pain  fighter. 
This  is  the  formiila  for  a  major  pain  reliever 
in  every  leading  headache  tablet.  Though 
the  other  well  known  extra  strength  tablet 
contains  several  useful  pain  relievers,  It  con- 
tains only  this  amount  of  this  specific  pain 
reliever.  But  Anacln  has  more,  twice  as 
much  of  this  major  pain  reliever  as  the  other 
extra  strength  tablet.  Anacln  relieves  pain 
fast.  So  helps  relax  pain's  tension.  Helps  lift 
pain's  depression.  Woman:  Whenever  I  have 
a  headache,  I  swear  by  Anacln. 
Announcer.  Anacln. 
I  don't  believe  the  radio  stations  of  Bus- 


sla   and   America  but  I  like  the  music. 

Leonard  Cohen 

The  creative  artist  la  tlxe  "antacnae  ot  the 
race." — Qsra  Pound 

"A  good  case  can  be  made  that  the  Beatle 
enrlraument  is  preferable  to  the  'Ah,  Sweet 
Mystery  of  Life'  and  'Stardust'  environment 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  as  being  less 
escapist.  Involving  more  thoui^t  and  calling 
forth  a  more  positive  response." — William  F. 
Fore 

"But  art,  being  magic,  la  part  of  religion 
and  essentlaL  We  must  have  release  for  our 
emotion,  and  If  we  do  not  And  proper 
catharsis  in  acceptable  <'^*nti«i»  ^e  will  find 
it  In  improper  and  uncontrollable  ways,  and 
that  Is  just  what  our  youth  la  doU^." — 
Agnes  DeMlUe 

"IA]rt  expresses  the  mj>«niwg«  ^nd  trends 
which  are  as  yet  imconsclous,  but  which  will 
later  be  formulated  by  the  phlloaophers,  reli- 
gious leaders,  and  scientists  of  tba  society." — 
RoUo  May 

I  am  sorry  for  the  men  of  tbase  times.  They 
Talk  of  nothing  Interesting  And  have  no  am- 
bition and  Die  without  ever  being  Aware  of 
the  miislc  of  verse. — Ou — Tang  Hslu 

"The  needs  here  are  clear  ...  A  partial  list 
of  activities  would  Include  ...  a  major  be- 
ginning in  the  development  of  cultural  Ufe — 
bringing  drama,  music,  dance,  painting, 
movie  making,  etc..  Into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  communities  and  millions  of  lives 
which  ctirrently  have  no  real  sense  of  this 
dlmennlon  of  human  existence." — ^Brlch 
Promm 

These  forces  are  often  flnt  felt  by  tba 
artists  in  our  midst.  These  are  the  Indi- 
viduals who  have  antennae  that  are  simply 
orders  of  magnitude  more  sensitive  t.iiaTi 
those  of  the  rest  of  us.  They  "feel"  what  la 
happening  so  long  before  the  rest  of  us  per- 
ceive it  that  even  when  they  exjirees  their 
feelings  they  tend  to  leave  many  of  ua 
baffled. 

ANNouNcxa.  Listen  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken 
Davis  tell  why  their  19'70  Buick  LeSabre  Is 
something  to  believe  In. 

Mr.  Davis.  On  Sundays,  we  always  like  to 
go  out  for  a  bargain,  and  this  Is  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  we  got  a  Bulok,  because 
we  thought  it  was  a  good  bargain.  I  never 
realized  I  didn't  have  an  untjtnn^^  qq  the 
outside  of  the  car.  I  saw  these  wires  on  the 
wlixdshleld  and  the  other  night  they  told 
me  It  was  the  antenna.  This  la  the  beet 
mileage  I  have  had  in  any  car  I  have  owned. 
You  dont  have  to  turn  the  wheel  at  all.  you 
just  point  It.  It  goes  like  a  dream. 

Mrs.  Davis.  Tou  know,  we  don't  baby  the 
car  as  far  as  the  Interior  and  they  have  al- 
ways stood  up.  T^ils  car  has  got  sxioh  a  steady 
feeling  to  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  Bulcks  seem  to  hold  their  value 
better  than  some  of  the  low  priced  oars. 

Mrs.  Davis.  We're  a  young  family  ^ryj 
we're  driving  a  Buick.  and  people  think,  well, 
gee.  maybe,  maybe  you're  reaUf  oomtag  up 
in  the  iDorld. 

Mr.  Davis.  This  car,  I  thtnir  id  going  to  be 
the  best  I  have  owned. 

Announces.  The  1970  Buick  Is  something 
to  believe  In.  Wouldn't  you  really  rather 
have  a  Buick? 

"In  Europe,  the  mass  media  are  regarded  aa 
carrying  out  or  modifying  the  work  of  the 
statesman,  the  joomallat.  the  educator,  and 
the  serious  artist;  In  the  United  States  ttMy 
are  defined  largely  as  carrying  out  the  work 
of  the  businessman  aa  advertlaer,  the  theatri- 
cal entertainer,  and  the  newspaper.**— Bend 
Denney,  The  A$t<mUked  Mu$e 

"The  broadcaaten  tailor  their  programa  to 
meet  the  requirements  bf  their  advertlaers.  of 
the  oensorahlp,  of  their  own  sllok  and  oUque 
tastes,  and  of  a  broad  common  daBomlnatar 
of  the  audience,  none  of  whom  may  be  of- 
fended: they  will  then  elalm  not  only  that 
the  public  wants  the  drivel  that  they  give 
them,  but  Indeed  that  n/Ythmg  else  la  being 
created.  Of  course  It  la  noti  Hot  tat  ttnii 
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media;  why  sboiild  a  serious  artist  bother?* — 
Paul  Ooodmaa 

"All  great  art  U  by  Its  very  eesenoe  In  09n- 
fllct  vlth  the  society  with  which  It  oo«xl*ts. 
It  expresses  the  troth  about  sxlstenoe  f- 
gardlees  at  whether  this  troth  aerres  or  htn* 
dert  the  survlral  pozpoeee  of  a  gtren  sool^. 
All  great  art  Is  iwvolutlonary  becauM  It 
touches  upon  the  reality  at  man  and  qora- 
tloDs  the  reality  oC  the  various  translt(>ry 
lonos  of  human  society." — Brlch  Proiun 

"ITlbe  BBO  oaiutot  aooept  dismissal  by 
artists  and  wrltets  and  msn  and  women;  of 
■auiMiity  as  a  porreyor  of  pap,  as  doea  ootn- 
merolal  television  In  Amsrtc*."— How  Wqal- 
doo.  BBO  ControUar  of  ProgruDs 

"I  btUeve  ttaM  IX  a  man  vera  petmlt^ 
the  right  to  write  all  tlM  ballads  he  need  »ot 
cart  who  should  make  tli*  laws  at  a  fa- 
tlon."— Andnw  Pletober,  Soot  patriot,  1T04 

-Tbtt  artist,  vtio  tlurougb  hl«  Imaglnat^n 
creates  forms  vliloh  ebvige  the  TtrionjOf 
ottiers.  Is  potentially  capable  of  ohanglng  ihe 
world  more  radically  and  more  surely  tljan 
the  most  siuxieaaful  and  radloal  poUtliia) 
philoeopher."— Oarbnel  T^mwrman 

They  are  our  modem  day  out-rldan.  «xpU>r- 
tng  tha  mountain  ranges  aod  riven  that  lie 
ahead  of  our  wagon  train.  That  is  just  ope 
reason  why  It  li  so  dangerous  and  seU-Ae- 
stxuotlve  for  a  society  to  inhibit  total  tipe- 
dom  In  artistic  ezpresBlon. 

Woman  1.  Here  you  are  dear.  ' 

WoMAM  a.  Oh  t^^nk.  but  X  cant  look]  at 
another  drees,  all  this  shopping  has  glfen 
me  such  a  heartaohe. 

WoitAH.  1.  m  get  you  something. 

WoMAX.  X  Walt  a  minute.  It  better  be 
something  strong. 

WoKAN  I.  I've  got  what  you  need  Lavira. 

WoxAM  a.  Whafi  that?  1 

.  WoMAii  1.  Anadn.  I 

WoKAV  a.  Anadn?  | 

WoMAM  1.  Sure,  take  a  couple. 

AjrvoiTircsa.  Anacln  works  fast  to  bring  re- 
lief.  Fast,  strong,  dependable  relief  when  ]|ou 
need  it  most. 

Woman  1.  Headache  all  gone  Laura? 

Woman  a.  Oh,  I  forgot  all  about  It. 

Woman  1. 1  knew  It.  Here  you  are  dear. 

Announcxb.  Anacln  has  more  of  the  p4ln 
reliever  doctors  recommend  meet,  yet  Just 
two  Anacln  tablets  gflve  you  more  of  this  spe- 
cific ingredient  than  four  of  the  other  leading 
extra  strength  tablets.  TTieae  others  contain 
several  useful  pain  relievers  and  four  of  th^m 
would  be  more  than  you  Should  take,  bu|  it 
would  require  at  least  four  of  the  other  extra 
strength  tablets  to  give  you  as  much  of  this 
specific  pain  reliever  as  In  two  Anadn  ^oi 
fast,  strong  pain  relief,  reach  for  Anacln. 

Odos  there  was  a  man. 

Who  spok*  bis  thoughts  out  loud. 

Who  believed  in  what  he  said. 

And  walksd  out  In  the  crowd. 

But  they  ttxA  him 

And  they  taught  him 

What  they  wanted  him  to  say. 

Once  there  was  a  world. 

In  which  a  man  could  live, 

m  which  a  tree  could  grow. 

In  which  a  msio  could  give, 

But  they  took  It  and 

They  churned  It 

mto  modem  brick  and  steaL 

— Jiet«niy  Clyde,  "The  ProgresB  Suite— Parti 6: 

■pUogu**' 

"Day  after  day.  year  after  year,  cllmbtag 
those  ■ama  steps,  punching  that  time  card. 
Standing  In  tliat  same  goddam  spot  grinding 
those  same  goddam  holes."— gig  grinder  9ay 
Walcaak.  Milwaukee. 

"Fortune's  IntervlewB  with  the  yotlng 
worksn  reveal  them  saying  things  abdut 
their  employers  which  are  remarkably  similar 
to  the  complaints  of  college  studants:  fhe 
job  U  boring,  you  are  just  a  number,  ^u 
feel  tied  down,  you're  In  a  jail  ceU.  .  .  .♦— 
Nicholas  von  BoSuan. 

"lOJUtnut  U  not  natted  to  radicals. 
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shopkeepers,  housewives,  young  executives  or 
tnauranoe  salesmen  .  .  .  (Y]ou  will  find  that 
there  Is  a  deep  and  pervasive  feeling  among 
all  segments  of  the  populace  that  'things 
arent  working*.  .  .  .  [T]he  great  majority 
of  Amerleaos  share  that  uneaslnees,  .  .  ." — 
John  W.  Oardner. 

"I  shaU  make  Uttle  dlstlnctiaci  In  value 
between  t<Uking  about  middle-class  youths 
being  groomed  for  ten-thousand -dollar  'slots' 
In  business  and  Madison  Avenue,  or  under- 
privileged hoodlums  fatalistically  hurrying 
to  a  reformatory;  at  between  hard-working 
young  fathers  and  Idle  Beats  with  beards. 
For  the  salient  thing  is  the  sameness  among 
them,  the  waste  of  humanity." — Paul  Good- 
man. 

It  is  revealing,  I  think,  that  the  same  kind 
of  concerns  expressed  by  thoughtful  {Mry- 
chiatrlsts  and  social  philosophers  are  not 
the  exclusive  preeerve  of  a  small  group  of 
Uberal  intrtlectual  elitists.  They  are  also 
flnriing  expression  on  the  media  dfWlved 
from,  and  designed  for,  the  msssen  of  peo- 
ple. The  fact  that  some  of  the  expression  is 
not  very  articulate,  that  the  rhetoric  Is  often 
hard  to  translate,  and  the  thinking  Is  occa- 
sionally sort  of  muddle-headed.  Is  kind  of 
beside  the  point.  The  more  significant  ob- 
servation iB  that  a  good  many  Americans  are 
oomlog  to  shve  some  oommon  feelings  at 
about  the  same  time. 

ANNotTNcxa.  What's  "The  Profile?" 

"The  Profile"  Is  looking  like  this  ...  so 
you  get  looked  at  like  this. 

When  you  have  "The  Profile  .  .  .  you  not 
only  make  the  scene  .  .  .  you  steal  It. 

How  can  you  keep  "The  Profile?" 

By  foUowlQg  the  Profile  Bread  Menu  Plan- 
ner avaUable  at  your  grocer's. 

The  Profile  Plan  can  help  you  keep 
slender. 

And  delicious  Profile  has  no  artificial 
sweeteners. 

What  have  you  got  to  loee — except  to- 
morrow's weight. 

"Man  Is  stronger  the  more  fully  he  Is  In 
touch  with  reality.  As  long  as  he  Is  only  sheep 
and  his  reality  Is  essentlaUy  nothing  but  the 
fiction  built  up  by  bis  society  for  more  con- 
venient manipulation  of  men  and  things,  he 
Is  weak  as  a  man." — ^Erlch  Promm 

"Of  all  the  people  I  talked  to,  the  most 
frustrated  and  angry  were  those  trapped  In 
splrlt-numblng  jobs  and  In  neighborhoods 
beeelged  by  pollution,  noise,  tra£ac,  decay  and 
crime.  The  happiest  were  thoee  whose  Jobs 
gave  them  some  relief  from  tedlimi,  and  a 
chance  to  live  near  open  fields  and  green 
treee,  sunlight,  creeks  and  country  roads." — 
Karl  Fleming,  Newsweek,  Los  Angeles  Bureau 
Chief. 

"The  best  answer  (to  how  to  make  the 
cltlaen  Important  again) ,  I  assume,  Is  to  try 
to  keep  stretching  people's  imaginations  and 
concern,  mainly  through  the  media  of  com- 
munications. Television  has  the  greatest  op- 
portunity— and  the  farthest  to  go — to  widen 
horizons  in  the  arts,  technology,  science,  so- 
cietal dlfierenoes,  the  political  Issues  of  the 
nation  and  the  world." — Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock. 

But  there's  a  six-lane  highway  down  by  the 

creek 
Where  I  went  sklnny-dlppln'  as  a  child 
And  the  drlve-ln  show  where  the  meadow 

used  to  grow 
And  the  strawberries  used  to  grow  wild 
There's  a  drag  strip  down  by  the  river  side 
Where  my  cows  used  to  graze 
Now  the  grass  dont  grow 
And  the  river  dont  fiow 
Like  It  did  In  my  childhood  days. — Joe  South, 
"Dont   It    Make   Tou    Want    to    Go 
Home"  Copyright  18<»  by  Lowery  Mu- 
sic Corp. 
The  volcee  are  those  of  a  croes  section  of 
America:  the  f\ill  range  of  ages,  educational 
backgroxmds,    social    podtlons,    races,    geo- 
graphical regions,  wealth.  Job  categories,  and 
so  forth.  These  are  the  people  who  write  me 


the  thousands  of  letters  I  get  every  year. 
They  are  the  people  who,  together,  make  up 
this  country  and  set  Its  course.  We  ought  to 
listen  to  what  we  are  telling  each  other,  and 
try  to  respond  with  as  much  intelligence, 
inxaginatlon  and  compassion  as  possible. 

BoT.  I  think  I'm  In  love.  Hll 

PaiKND.  Did  you  talk  to  her? 

BoT.  Teah.  but  she  turned  off  like  I  had 
bad  breath. 

PaxxND.  How  about  a  little  of  that? 

BoT.  Llsterlne? 

FaixND.  Shhhl  Yeah,  every  day. 

Box.  Why  Llsterlne? 

Fbixnd.  Because,  dummy,  Llsterlne  klUs 
the  germs  that  can  cause  bad  breath. 

Box.  That's  so  strong. 

FaixND.  And  that's  why  it  works  so  long. 

BoT.  If  I  use  Llsterlne  every  day  I  get  the 
girl,  right? 

Fhixnd.  Unless  she  gets  you  first. 

BoT.  Teah,  right. 

FxixNO.  Hey,  Dick. 

BoT  "^"fi  OiRx,.  sbbhhhl  Usterlne  Anti- 
septic, siihhh.  Kills  germs.  Lasts  for  hours. 

Oh  the  world  la  a  beautiful  place  to  be 
bom  Into  If  you  dont  mind  a  few  dead 
mtT.«fa  In  the  higher  places. — ^Lawrence 
Ferllnghettl 

"I  believe  this  Administration  finds  Itself, 
today,  wnbradng  a  philoeophy  which  spears 
to  lack  appropriate  concern  for  the  attitude 
of  a  great  mass  of  Americans — our  young 
people. 

"Let  us  give  America  an  optimistic  outlook 
and  optimistic  leadanhlp.  Let  us  show  them 
we  f^Ti  solve  our  problems  in  an  enlightened 
and  positive  manner." — Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Walter  J.  Hlekel,  In  a  letter  to  Preal- 
doat  Nixon 

".  .  .  Polls  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  most  Americans 
do  want  to  see  our  problems  solved.  Includ- 
ing the  problems  of  poverty,  race  and  the 
quality  of  life.  They  do  want  to  see  Justice 
done." — John  W.  Gardner 

"We  are  approaching  the  condition  of  King 
Oedipus  of  Thebes.  Thebes  was  a  tribal  so- 
ciety, and  when  the  King  set  about  investi- 
gating the  responsibility  for  misery  and  dis- 
order, he  found  out  he  was  the  criminal."- 
Marshall  McLuhan 

"Either  out  of  Ignorance,  or  out  of  cal- 
culated political  cynicism,  our  dtlaens  are 
being  told  that  crime  wlU  stop  If  we  erase 
the  BUI  of  Bights — ^that  unity  will  come  If 
we  suppreae  dissent — that  racial  conflict  will 
end  if  we  ignore  racial  Justice — and  that 
protest  will  cease  if  we  Intimidate  the  peo- 
ple who  report  It." — ^New  York  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay 

"Today,  alas,  o\ir  national  leadership  hard- 
ly seems  aware  of  the  fact  we  are  In  a  crisis; 
in  fact.  It  hardly  appears  to  know  what  Is 
going  oaa.  In  America  and  the  world.  It  is 
feeble  and  frightened.  Intellectually  medi- 
ocre, devoid  of  elevation  and  understanding, 
fearful  of  experiment,  without  a  sense  of  the 
past  or  a  sense  of  the  future." — Arthur  M. 
Sohlealnger.  Jr. 

Once  the  religious,  the  haunted  imd  weary 
Chasing  the  promise  of  freedom  and  hope 
Came  to  this  country  to  build  a  new  vision 
Far  from  the  reachea  of  kingdom  and  Pope 
The  spirit  it  was  freedom  and  Justice 
Its  keepers  seemed  generous  and  kind 
ItB  leaden  were  auppoaed  to  serve  the  country 
But  now  they  dont  pay  It  no  mind. — Jerry 
Sdmondton,  John  Day  and  Nick  St.  Nicho- 
las, "Monster,"  O  Copyright  1969  by  Trous- 
dale Moslo  Publlahers.  Inc. 

THX  OOVBUfMKMT  AS  PBOBLXM 

To  say  that  the  government  Isnt  working 
Is  scarcely  a  partisan  statement.  I  seem  to 
recall  comparable  sentiments  being  expressed 
during  many  of  the  past  twenty  years.  Al- 
though the  extent  to  which  government  is 
viewed  as  the  problem — not  Just  a  lethargic 
institution  Incapable  of  effecting  solution*— 
may  be  somewhat  new.  One  cannot  help  but 
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wonder  bow  long  a  politics  based  upon  pa- 
rental hatred  of  children  can  endure. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  sentiment 
ouulde  of  government  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 
Polls  seem  to  indicate  that  a  great  many 
Americans — silent  or  not — recognize  that  we 
have  some  very  serious  problems  In  our  so- 
ciety, are  looking  for  leadership,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  make  some  sacrifices  to  effect  solu- 
tions. I  recall  a  white  cab  driver  who  had 
been  giving  me  some  pretty  reactionary  com- 
plaints in  his  unlettered  way.  On  a  long  shot, 
my  curiosity  prompted  me  to  ask  for  his  solu- 
tion to  "the  Negro  problem."  Bracing  myself 
for  the  worst,  he  surprised  me:  "I  think  they 
bave  to  be  given  better  Jobs  and  more  money. 
A  man  has  to  have  some  dignity." 

Man.  hi.  Could  you  tell  me  if  the  apart- 
Bient  Is  still  available?  It  Is  avaUable. 
Onu..  How  much? 

Annottnceb.  Nerves,  stress,  headache  pain. 
When  you  feel  one  of  those  headaches  buUd- 
Ing,  Anadn  has  what  it  takes  to  reUeve  head- 
ache palii  and  Its  tension.  An  exceptional 
formula  that  sets  off  a  chain  reaction  of  re- 
lief as  pain  leaves,  easing  Its  tightness  and 
nervous  pressure.  That's  how  Anacln  relieves 
headache  pain  and  Its  tension.  Try  Anacln. 

"But  we  do  say  that  untU  poUtlcal  leader- 
ship addresses  Itself  to  the  major  problems 
of  our  society — ^the  huge  expenditure  of  na- 
tional resourcee  for  military  purposes,  the  in- 
equities practiced  by  the  present  draft  sys- 
tem, the  critical  needs  of  America's  23.000.000 
poor,  the  unequal  division  of  our  life  on 
racial  Issues — untU  this  happens,  the  con- 
cern and  energy  of  thoee  who  know  the  need 
for  change  will  seek  outlets  for  their  frus- 
tration."— U.S.  Supreme  Court  Jiistice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas 

"Mighty  nations  that  do  not  respond  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  people  have  traditionally 
tried  to  solve  problems  and  overcome  fr\is- 
tratlons  through  violence  abroad  and  re- 
pression at  home.  In  the  process,  they  have 
hastened  their  own  exit  from  center  stage. 
The  greatest  security  problems  for  a  nation 
are  the  bostUlty  and  frustration  of  its  own 
citizens." — Arnold  Toynbee 

".  .  .  an  important  thing  to  understand 
about  any  institution  or  social  system, 
whether  it  is  a  nation  or  a  city,  a  corpora- 
tion or  a  Federal  agency:  it  doesn't  move 
unless  you  give  it  a  soUd  push.  Not  a  mUd 
push— a  solid  Jolt." — John  W.  Oardner 

'What  country  can  preserve  its  liberties  if 
their  rulers  are  not  warned  from  time  to 
time  that  their  people  preserve  the  spirit  of 
resistance." — Thomas   Jefferson 

"This  country,  with  its  Institutions,  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  Inhabit  it.  Whenever 
they  shaU  grow  weary  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary 
right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it." — Abra- 
ham Lincoln 

"Whenever  the  ends  of  government  are 
perverted,  and  pubUo  liberty  manifestly  en- 
dangered, and  aU  other  means  of  redress  are 
Ineffectual,  the  people  may,  and  of  a  right 
ought  to  reform  the  old.  or  establish  a  new 
government;  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression  is 
absurd,  slavish  and  destructive  of  the  good 
and  happiness  of  mankind." — ^Declaration  of 
Rights  In  Maryland 

"The  right  of  revolution  is  an  inherent  one. 
When  people  are  oppressed  by  their  govem- 
naent,  it  is  a  natural  right  they  enjoy  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  oppression,  if  they 
are  strong  enough,  either  by  withdrawal  from 
It.  or  by  overthrowing  it  and  substituting  a 
government  more  acceptable." — U.  S.  Grant 
Others  are  growing  Increasingly  impatient 
and  violent.  This  trend  has  been  predicted 
by  mo6t  social  observers  whenever  a  govern- 
ment falls  to  respond  to  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  Its  citizens.  Indeed,  this  nation 
was  bom  out  of  Just  such  a  violent  response 
to  Intransigence  in  government,  and  the  le- 
gitimation of  revolution  in  the  United  Statea 
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has  been  repeatedly  attested  to  throughout 
our  history  by  political  leaders  of  vlrtuaUy 
every  poUtlcal  stripe. 

Mr.  Ong.  Mrs.  Gibson,  how  are  you  today? 

Mrs.  Gibson.  Oh,  so,  so.  No  starch  please, 
Mr.  Ong. 

Mr.  Ono.  After  fo;ir  yean  I  don't  know  no 
starch  for  Mn.  Qlbeon?  What's  the  matter 
today? 

Mrs.  Gibson.  Oh,  a  headache  I  woke  up 
with,  had  brealLfast  and  limch  with,  now 
I'm  doing  the  shopping  with  it.  Keeps  com- 
ing back.  I  have  to  take  some  more  of  these. 

Mr.  Ono.  Oh,  Mrs.  Gibson,  I  don't  want  to 
butt  in,  but  you  should  try  Vanquish. 

Mrs.  Gibson.  Mmm.  they're  different. 

Announcxk.  Vanquish  is  different.  It  gives 
you  the  weU  known  pain  rtfiever  in  this 
tablet,  .  .  .  plus  extra  medications  ...  In  this 
tablet,  and  this  tablet,  .  .  .  and  buffen  as  In 
this  one.  Three  headache  rellevera  and  two 
gentle  buffen  In  each  unique  caplet.  Van- 
quish. It's  got  everything  going  for  It,  .  .  . 
for  reUef  so  complete  your  headache 
shouldnt  come  back. 

Mr.  Omo.  I  know,  I  know  no  staroh. 

Mrs.  Gibson.  No,  na  No  headache. 

ANNooNc«a.  With  Vanquish,  .  .  .  yoixr 
headache  shouldnt  come  back. 

Hear  you  mxiat  what  the  people  say. 

You  know  there's  something 
That's  going'  on  around  here, 
That  surely  wont  stand  the  light  of  day 

— Dave  Crosby,  "Long  Time  Gone" 

How  sharply  our  children  will  be  ashamed 
taking  at  last  their  vengeance  for  these  hor- 
rors 
remembering  how  in  so  strange  a  time 
common  Integrity  could  look  like  courage. 

— Yevtushenko 

"I  think  the  corporation  today  is  the  basic 
source  of  generic  power  and  has  the  greatest 
ability  either  for  ill  or  for  good  to  turn  this 
country  around." — ^Ealph  Nader 

"Modem  technology  need  not  destroy  aes- 
thetic, spiritual  and  social  values,  but  It  wUl 
most  certainly  do  so  imlesa  the  individuals 
who  manage  our  technology  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  of  such  values." — 
John  W.  Gardner 

"  [  C I  orporations,  Uke  all  businesses  wheth- 
er large  or  small,  are  in  the  primary  business 
of  making  money;  Indeed,  they  do  not  even 
exist  to  produce  certain  goods  or  services  that 
may  prove  useful  or  necessary  to  society." — 
Andrew  Hacker 

"When  I  started  teaching  hen  twenty  yean 
ago,  everyone  fully  believed  in  the  capitalist 
system  and  we  started  from  there.  Now  a  lot 
of  the  students  not  only  question  the  system 
but  downright  distrust  it." — Professor  Thom- 
as C.  Raymond,  Harvard  Business  School 

"Many  a  businessman  feels  himself  the 
prisoner  of  his  business  and  the  commodities 
he  sells;  he  has  a  feeling  of  fraudulency  about 
his  product  and  a  secret  contempt  for  it.  .  .  . 
Most  important  of  aU,  he  hatee  himself,  be- 
cause he  sees  his  life  passing  by,  without 
making  any  sense  beyond  the  momentary  In- 
toxication of  success.  Of  course,  this  hate  and 
contempt  for  others  and  for  oneself,  and  for 
the  very  things  one  produces,  is  mainly  un- 
consdous,  and  only  occasionally  comes  up 
to  awareness  In  a  fleeting  thought,  which  is 
sufficiently  disturbing  to  be  set  aside  as 
quickly  as  possible." — Erich  Fromm 

THE   COKPORATX   VrATX 

I  do  not  argue  that  the  government  no 
longer  has  any  power.  Not  at  aU.  It  makes 
decisions  that  affect  bllUons  of  dollan  that 
fiow  from  the  people — as  taxpayen  and  con- 
sumers— to  the  large  corporations:  defense 
contracts,  agrlotUtural  and  maritime  subsi- 
dies, oU  Import  quotas,  nattiral  gas  rates, 
airline  routes,  and  so  forth. 

It's  Just  that  the  impetus  for  action  tends 
to  come  from  the  management  of  the  larger 
corporations  rather  than  from  government 
officials.  The  largest  American  corporatlom 


are  larger,  and  more  influential  by  almost 
any  measure,  than  aU  but  very  few  of  the 
world's  nations.  These  managements  have  a 
theoretical  responslbUity  to  shareholden, 
but  in  practical  fact  are  responsible  to  virtu- 
ally no  ci:.e. 

There  Is  a  q>Ut  in  the  thinking— or  at 
least  the  talking — of  business  management 
today.  Milton  Friedman  and  othen  take  the 
position  that  the  only  legitimate  concern  of 
corporate  management  is  with  the  rn«>-irvg 
of  money.  Legitimate  or  not,  that  would 
appear  to  be  the  limit  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  most  corporate  officials.  Increas- 
ingly, however,  corporate  management  and 
business  school  students  are  expreesing  their 
uncomfortable  feelings  of  disquiet,  and  are 
at  least  talking  about  their  "social  respon- 
sibility." 

Annoonccb.  Once  in  a  whUe  wouldnt  you 
like  to  take  a  vacation  from  tension  without 
leaving  town?  Tou  can  with  Quiet  World,  the 
modem  non  hablt-formlng  calmative  tablet 
for  simple  nervous  tension.  Quiet  World 
relaxes  with  calming  and  tension  reUeviog 
ingredients.  Try  Quiet  World  and  take  a  va- 
cation from  tension  . . .  without  leaving  town. 
We  dont  caU  it  Quiet  World  for  nothing. 

Don't  point  your  finger. 
Say  your  prayers  at  me 
The  truth  is  hard  but  I'm  gonna  teU  It: 
"There's    a    whole    lotU    ways    to    seU    It." 
— ^Tom  Paxton,  "The  Hooker,"  C  Copy- 
right 1967  by  Deep  Fork  Music,  Inc. 

"Industry  is  a  giant  funnel  taking  in  na- 
ture and  turning  out  garbage  for  its  own 
profit." — a  coUege  student  quoted  by  Leslie 
V.  DU,  FTC 

"Why  these  corporations  are  so  short- 
sighted In  this  Important  pubUc  relations 
field  I  cannot  tmderstand.  but  instead  of 
volunteering  to  Join  in  smoke  abatement 
they  are  resisting  It.  I  have  about  reached 
the  condusion  that.  whUe  large  Industry  is 
Important,  fresh  air  and  clean  water  an 
more  Impxortant,  and  the  day  may  weU  come 
when  we  have  to  lay  that  kind  of  a  hand 
on  the  table  and  see  who  Is  blufllng." — Sen- 
ator Barry  M.  Ooldwater 

"He  responds,  as  I've  explained,  only  to 
stimuli  affecting  his  corporation.  That's  the 
thing,  you  see.  He  has  totally  Identified  with 
his  ccrponticn.  I'm  sure  if  you  talk  to  him 
about  his  corporation,  he'll  hear  and  under- 
stand you  and  might  even  talk  to  you.  Other- 
wise he  has  no  sensory  faciUtles  at  aU." — Dr. 
Klune  In  Paddy  Chayefsky's  play,  "The  Lat- 
ent Heterosexual" 

"When  a  man  is  measured  only  by  a  bal- 
ance sheet,  the  system  breeds  a  puraxilt  of  a 
dollar  by  cny  means  and  thus  may  destroy 
ethics.  And  the  disturbing  fact  is  that  in 
recent  years  evidence  has  been  accumulating 
that  many  companies,  which  are  perfectiy 
capable  of  prosperUig  without  resorting  to 
chicanery,  are  so  obsessed  with  profits  that 
their  policies  actually  encourage  lawbreaklng 
t>y   their  officials. " — Norman   C.   MUler,   TKt 
Great  Salad  Oil  Swindle 
He  wants  to  find  men 
Who  can  love  for  no  reason 
Who  open  their  heart. 
To  life  of  all  seasons 
But  they've  all  gone  it  seems 
OS  in  their  limousines 

— Joe   McDonald,   "For  No  Reason" 

"A  General  Motore  executive  said  yester- 
day that  bumpen  on  GM  care  provide  100% 
protection  from  any  damage — provided  the 
speed  of  the  car  doesn't  exceed  2.8  mUes  an 
hour." — AJ».  wire  service  report 

MeanwhUe,  there  is  a  growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  a  great  many  people — not  just 
young  college  students — ^that  unchecked  cor- 
porate greed  is  today  more  the  cause  of 
America's  shame  than  its  great  pride.  Large 
corporations  tend  to  exert  an  inhibiting  In- 
fluence in  the  growth  and  development  at 
the  human  personaUty. 
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Business  do«B  to  lU  women's  bodies 

What  It  does  to  Its  men's  minds 

It  binds  tbem  tlgHtly 

Snufllng  out  the  free 

Covering  with  a  uniform 

Painting  any  parts  that  stlok  out 

With  the  company  colors 

And  a  smile 

Making  replaceable  people 

With  replaceable  parta 

Wigs  and  Brains,  Inc. 

They  also  tend  to  be  behind  most  of  the 
modern  day  despoiling  of  the  air,  water  and 
land.  They  tend  to  be,  like  war,  "unhealthy 
for  children  and  other  living  things."  Inqeed, 
they  are  more  than  like  war,  they  are  war.  For 
pro&t  can  come  from  any  human  enterprise. 
You  can  make  money  by  blowing  up  bodies 
or  by  burying  them;  by  administering  poison 
gas  or  anesthesia.  And  when  the  only  moral- 
ity la  measured  In  dollars,  no  appeal  to  hu- 
man values  can  ever  make  much  sense. 

AJiNouNCia.  Cigarettes  are  like  women.  The 
best  ones  are  *>^in  and  rich.  SUva  Thlna  are 
thin  and  rich.  Thin  so  they  taste  light,  lifter 
than  other  lOO's,  lighter  than  moet  k^gs. 
Rich,  well  because  rich  Is  better,  cigarettes 
are  like  women,  the  best  ones  are  thin  and 
rich.  SUva  Thins  are  thin  and  rich. 

"Nothing  since  the  Invention  of  prlrttlng 
has  so  drastically  affected  the  way  hiinan 
beings  live,  think  and  generally  react  to  ^elr 
circumstances." — Malcolm  Muggerldge.  ; 
"[ Television  1  has  it  within  Its  pow< 
decide  what  kind  of  people  we  become.  N 
Ing  less." — William  Deeds,  MP. 

"We  "re  In  science  Action  now.  .  .  .  Wh« 
controls  the  language,  the  images,  con 
the  race." — Alien  Ginsberg. 

"1  Broadcasting]  matters  more  over 
long  run  .  .  .  than  what  anybody  elsejdoes 
because  [It  Is]  more  persistently  shmlng 
the  minds  of  more  jyeople  than  all  tha^rest 
of  us  put  together  ' — Archibald  MacLelsh. 

'•[There  must  be]  something  more  fchan 
naked  commercial  selflshness  [In  broadcast- 
ing]. ' — Herbert  Hoover,  1925.  I 

"In  order  to  keep  financially  alive,  the  In- 
dustry must  serve  the  largest  possible  dum- 
ber of  people.  But  in  order  to  best  serv^  the 
whole  community,  the  Industry  should  b^  the 
voice  of  Its  Intellectualiy^and  morally  biost 
advanced  sector." — Prank  N.  Stanton  and 
Paul  P.  Lazarsfeld,  1949. 

"In  case  alter  case  It  appears  thai  the 
broadcast  Industry  Itself  has  firmly  blccked 
release  to  the  public  of  certain  facts  Al- 
though this  blockage  has  sometimes  been 
on  behalf  of  the  political  party  In  powor,  or 
the  military,  with  which  large  corporations 
are  closely  allied,  most  of  It  seems  relat  jd  to 
the  financial  and  profit  Interests  of  cor])ora- 
tlons  controlling  broadcasting,  either  as 
station  or  network  operators,  sponsoijs,  or 
a  part  of  the  business  community  generally, 
as  opposed  to  the  over-all  national  intei-est." 
— Harry  J.  Skomla,  Television  and  the  Fews. 
"Broadcasting  stations  should  not  bei  sim- 
ply house  organs  grinding  out  the  tune  of 
big  business  interests  which  own  them — 
and  there  Is  some  evidence  that  this  Is  a 
real  danger  today." — Senator  Warren  Mag- 
nuson.  Chairman.  Senate  Commerce  qom- 
mltt«e. 
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was  added  as  a  cospotisor  of  S.  635,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Mining  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act  of  1970. 

S.    1176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1176,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  with 
respect  to  environmental  regulations  for 
mining  operations. 

S.    1S4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pamnin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1245,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27,  1960 
(74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data. 

6.  1442,  S.  1443,  S.  1444  AMD  S.  1445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrkv), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1442,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$3,000  received  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  Income;  S.  1443,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  eliminate  the  survivorship  reduction 
during  periods  of  non-marriage  of  re- 
tired employees  and  Members,  and  for 
other  purposes;  S.  1444,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  contribution  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  the  costs  of  employees'  health 
benefits  insurance;  and  S.  1445,  a  bill  to 
provide  increases  in  certain  annuities 
payable  under  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.     1681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  for  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1561,  a  bUl  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  Federal  employees  in 
employee-management  relations. 

S.     1864 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunniy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1664,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sls  follows: 

Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  President,  the  following 
nomination  has  been  referred  to  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years;  reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons 
interested  in  this  nomination  to  file  with  the 
committee.  In  writing,  on  or  before  Monday, 
May  10,  1971,  any  representations  or  objec- 
tions they  may  wish  to  present  concerning 
the  above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  bearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    BSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tovtir)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  520,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  closed  basin  di- 
vision. San  Luis  Valley  project,  Colofttdo. 

■.   6SB  ' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aixott,  the  Isen- 
ator  from   Oklahoma    (Mr.  Bellvon) 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL      COSPONSOR      OP      A 
CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

SKNATB    CONCUHBZMT    BXSOLUTION     21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  21,  calling  for  the  suspension 
of  military  assistance  to  Pakistan. 


SURVEILLANCE  OF  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  BY  FBI  IN  1938— SO 
WHAT  ELSE  IS  NEW? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  current  furor  over  the  surveillance 
of  Representatives  and  Senators,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  por- 
tion of  a  speech  in  this  Chamber  on 
June  15,  1936 — the  remarks  of  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  during 
the  debate  on  S.  4552,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  retirement  privilege  to  the  Director, 
Assistant  Directors,  inspectors,  and 
special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 

During  the  Daugberty  administration  we 
saw  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
In  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  which 
Mr.  Hoover  was  connected,  at  that  time, 
breaking  Into  Senators'  offices,  raiding  their 
offices,  going  through  their  correspondence. 
We  saw  them  going  Into  Rep>resentatlves' 
offices.  Iilen  from  Mr.  Bums'  department  were 
employed  as  elevator  men  here  to  catch 
what  Senators  and  Representatives  were  talk- 
ing about,  according  to  the  uncontradicted 
and  sworn  testimony  before  the  committee 
Investigating  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Agents  were  Investigating  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  criticized  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  Department  of  Justice.  They  came 
out  and  surrounded  my  hovise  with  detec- 
tives. 

They  sent  men  out  to  Montana  to  try  to 
get  something  on  my  late  colleague.  Mr. 
Walsh.  The  late  Senator  Caraway  was  subject 
to  their  Investigations.  PracticaUy  every  Mem- 
her  of  the  Senate  was  subjected  to  that 
tyranny  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
Mr.  Hoover  was  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  that  time  imder  Mr.  Bums. 

So.  what  else  is  new? 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  (X)MMITTEE  ON 
THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi '  Mr.  E.\sTLANB) ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  with  respect  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi. 


REPRESHINQ     Dlt-'J-'EKENT     VIEW- 
POINT OP  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  and  will  continue  to  hold 
hearings  concerning  our  involvement  in 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Most  of  the 
testimony  presented  so  far  has  chanicter- 
ized  this  Nation's  Involvement  as  being 
war  mongering  and  I  might  say  that 
most  of  this  testimony  has  been  given  by 
persons  who  fail  to  appreciate  what  real- 
ly has  been  accomplished  by  this  admin- 
istration since  the  President  took  oflBce. 
On  Wednesday,  April  28,  a  former  Navy 
lieutenant  from  California.  Melville 
Stephens,  presented  a  different  point  of 
view. 
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It  was  refreshing.  He  talked  about  the 
need  to  assure  the  survival  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  He  referred  to  the  atroci- 
ties he  observed  where  the  enemy  mas- 
sacred peasants,  including  an  11 -year- 
old  boy.  This  young  man,  a  decorated 
wounded  veteran,  who  served  three  tours 
of  duty,  totaling  34  months.  Is  well  dec- 
orated tor  his  actions.  When  I  asked  him 
to  tell  the  committee,  and  those  at  the 
Clearing,  of  the  medals  he  received  and 
tbe  riobons  he  was  wearing  on  his  jacket, 
be  said: 

Senator,  I  think  they  are  obvloufi. 

This  was  the  statement  of  a  modest 
man,  a  man  who  was  not  looking  for 
any  personal  glory  or  was  not  in  any  way 
impressed  by  his  importance.  He  was 
telling  the  committee  that  his  awards  for 
certam  deeds  were  incidental  to  the  testi- 
mony he  was  presenting,  cautioning  our 
Nation  to  go  slow  in  its  program  oi  with- 
drawmg  troops.  He  said  we  must  be  cau- 
tious of  the  price  we  pay  for  peace.  Mr. 
President,  this  former  assault  boat  com- 
mander has  been  through  it  all.  Dis- 
cussing the  march  of  protesters,  he  said: 

1  am  offended  to  see  Americans  carrying 
the  fiag  of  the  VC. 

So  am  I  and  so  should  all  of  us  who 
are  privileged  to  be  Americans.  In  ques- 
tioning Stephens,  he  said  he  had  been  in 
Washington  two  weeks  and  that  the  ma- 
jonty  of  the  veterans  in  Washington, 
and  ol  others,  when  you  talk  to  them 
one  to  one,  were  no  different;  their  views 
were  much  the  same  as  his  own.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  cogent  re- 
marks at  the  Foreign  Relations  meeting 
be  printed  m  the  Recorj}. 

ihere  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Melville  Stephens 

Senator  Pulbrlght,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  here.  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  chance  to  speak  because  I 
know  that  my  views  are  not  very  popular 
these  days.  However,  my  convictions  are. 
Based  on  my  own  experience  and  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  very  realistic  sense  of  the  situation 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  was  In  the  Navy  from  June  1967  to  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  and  q;>ent  nearly  thirty- 
four  months  In  the  Southeast  Asia  combat 
zone.  This  nearly  3  years  period  Included  ten 
months  aboard  a  cruiser  of  the  seventh  fleet 
la  a  gunhlre  support  role,  during  which  I 
made  frequent  trips  to  various  pl£oee  In  I 
Corps;  and  almost  two  years  in  Vietnamese 
In-country  tours.  I  worked  extensively  with 
the  n.S.  Ninth  Infantry  Division  and  vari- 
ous South  Vietnamese  units  including  the 
Vietnamese  Marine  Corps,  the  Vietnamese 
Navy,  the  ARVN.  the  regional  and  popular 
lOTces  and  the  Irregular  defense  groups.  Dur- 
ing my  last  tour,  which  ended  In  May  of  last 
year,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country  and  witness 
first  hand  the  process  of  American  withdraw- 
al and  Vietnamese  units  taking  over  the  com- 
bat role. 

I  cannot  speak  more  highly  of  my  personal 
affection  and  regard  for  them  as  friends  and 
as  comrades;  my  concern,  and  the  reason 
that  I  am  here  today,  is  to  ask  you  to  con- 
sider carefully  your  covirse,  so  that  peace 
for  Americans  does  not  come  at  the  cost  of 
additional  sacrifice  for  these  people. 

It  seems,  that  since  I  have  returned  to  the 
States,  that  the  cries  for  unconditional  with- 
drawal, and  the  setting  of  an  immediate  date 
for  ending  American  support  have  become 


very  loud,  and  I  know  that  you  have  been  lis- 
tening carefuUy  ...  I  believe  that  these 
arguments  have  two  principal  weakneaees. 
First  they  are  based  on  questions  which 
should  have  been  asked  in  the  early  60'b,  but 
were  not.  The  questions  of  legality,  and  of 
specific  strategy  were  very  valid  ten  jrears 
ago.  However,  we  are  there,  we  have  been 
there  for  many  years,  the  situation  is  en- 
tirely different  and  those  questions  are  no 
longer  the  relevant  ones.  Second,  the  very 
truth  tliat  aU  wars  are  terrible  and  brutal  la 
especially  true  of  this  one  In  which  the 
civlUan  population  Is  so  Intimately  Involved. 

Only  thoee  of  us  who  have  fought  there 
and  lived  among  the  people  can  know  how 
really  true  this  Is.  I  certainly  agree  tlutt  It 
has  gone  on  too  long,  and  must  come  to  an 
end.  but  I  ask  you  to  consider  carefully  the 
manner  in  which  It  is  to  be  ended. 

A  great  many  of  tbem  have  taken  their 
stand  because  of  the  American  commitment 
to  the  OVN.  I  would  like  to  think  that  you 
and  I  and  the  American  people  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  these  Vietnamese  who  have 
had  faith  In  us  and  risked  their  lives  for 
something  they  believe  In.  Peace  for  us  must 
not  come  at  the  cost  of  their  lives. 

As  I  look  around  Washington  today  and 
this  past  week,  I  am  very  offended  to  see 
Americans  carrying  the  flag  of  the  VC.  I  fear 
that  some  of  the  American  people  have,  in 
their  passion  for  peace,  made  heroes  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  In  South  Vietnam,  they  are  not 
heroes. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  about  American  atroci- 
ties last  week,  particularly  from  the  other 
Vietnam  veterans  who  were  here.  I  certainly 
do  not  deny  that  some  of  them  took  place. 
But  there  is  certainly  another  side.  I  would 
like  to  teU  you  about  two  of  the  incidents  of 
which  I  am  personally  aware.  In  the  spring 
of  1969  near  Can  Tbo.  I  was  unfortiuiate 
enough  to  be  a  witness  to  a  Viet  Cong 
grenadlng  of  a  Vietnamese  School  bus.  which 
was  clearly  marked  as  a  school  bus.  Two  of 
the  kids  were  killed  outright,  several  were 
wounded  so  seriously  that  I  doubt  they  could 
possibly  have  survived,  and  three  others  were 
maimed  In  the  moet  grotesque  manner. 
Earlier  In  my  toiir.  In  the  city  of  My  Tho  In 
the  Central  part  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  I  be- 
came cloee  friends  with  an  eleven  year  (dd 
boy  named  Tran  who  had  been  orphaned 
by  the  Viet  Cong.  Tran  told  me  that  his 
father  had  been  elected  to  a  minor  hamlet 
office  late  In  the  fall  of  1967,  and  as  an  exam- 
ple to  his  father,  Tran  was  seized  by  the 
Viet  Caa%  and  bad  his  arm  cut  <^  with  a 
machete.  Tran's  father  refused  to  resign,  but 
was  later  killed  along  with  his  mother  during 
the  Tet  Offensive  of  '68. 

Senators,  as  I  say,  I  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  only  a  few  incidents  like 
this,  but  anyone  who  spent  any  time  at  aU 
m  Vietnam  can  tell  you  of  the  brutality  of 
the  Communists.  They  have  been  quite  blunt 
in  stating  that  terror  and  mass  executions 
are  their  principal  strategy.  The  South  Viet- 
namese I  lived  with  know  this.  They  know 
that  they  take  their  lives  In  their  hands  to 
support  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
They  depend  on  us  for  the  support  we  have 
promised. 

Senator,  I  understand  the  passion  of  all  of 
us  for  an  end  to  this  war,  but  It  Is  my  firm 
convictlcoi  that  peace  at  the  price  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  Is  too  expensive 
and  one  that  I  could  not  Uve  with.  I  want  to 
tell  you  from  my  personal  experience,  that 
setting  an  arbitrary  date  for  American  with- 
drawal, can  only  hurt  the  chances  of  the 
South  Vletnameee;  and  the  current  program 
of  American  withdrawal  Is  as  rapid  as  I  be- 
lieve the  situation  permits. 

When  I  speak  of  my  fear  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese people,  I  certainly  do  not  refer  to  the 
generals  and  high  ranking  officials — frankly, 
I  am  sure  that  they  wUl  take  care  of  them- 
selves— but  1  refer  to  the  Junior  officers  and 
the   troops,    to   the  small   merobants,   the 


farmers  and  the  local  officials,  the  people 
we  would  consider  the  average  citizens.  I 
think  that  the  Issue  of  how  we  end  the  war 
is  not  one  of  a  nation  saving  face,  but  of  our 
responsibility  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals 
to  these  citizens  of  South  Vietnam.  Many 
have  committed  themselves  because  we  asked 
them  to,  and  I  hope  In  our  urgency  for  peace, 
that  we  do  not  abandon  tbem. 


GOOD   NEWS  PROM  THE   OIL  AND 
GAS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  most  of  the 
time,  the  trade  press  for  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  is  busy  pointing  out  how  prices 
are  too  low.  There  is  no  incentive,  they 
tell  us,  to  drill  new  wildcat  wells  to  find 
new  reserves.  The  industry,  they  say, 
is  just  "running  out  the  string,"  and 
there  will  not  be  enough  oil  or  oil  to  go 
around. 

Yesterday,  however,  there  was  good 
news  for  a  change.  I  shall  read  into  the 
Record  some  headlines  from  "The  Oil 
Daily"  for  Wednesday,  April  28. 

On  page  1:  "Texaco  To  Boost  Spend- 
ing, Earnings  Up  15.3  Percent." 

Page  4:  "Marathon  Net  Jumps": 
'Kermac  Income  for  First  Quarter  Rises 
15  Percent." 

Page  5:  "Cities  Service  Labels  First 
Quarter  Dip  as  Temporary";  "Mur- 
phy's Net  Income  Rises." 

Page  6:  "Conoco  Earnings  and  Gross 
Set  Records  in  First  Period";  "Woods 
Earnings  Go  Up  Sharply";  "Apco  Rev- 
enues Up";  "Rowan  Drilling  Earnings 
Go  Up";  "SOInd  Nets  9  Percent  Gain." 

Page  7:  "Tone  of  the  Market;  Tri- 
angle Boosts  Price";  "Great  Lakes  Asks 
Gas  Rate  Increase." 

Page  8:  "Gulf  Earnings";  "Phillips  Net 
Up  13  Percent";  "Getty  Sees  Net  Gains"; 
"El  Past  Natural  Gas  Reports  Bigger 
Net." 

Apparently,  Mr.  President,  bankruptcy 
is  not  staring  the  oil  and  gas  people  in 
the  face  at  present. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles to  which  the  headlines  relate  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  Itema 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows : 

TEXACO  To  Boost  Spending,  Eaenings 
Up  15.3  Percent 

Boston. — Texaco  Inc.  plans  capital  and  ex- 
ploratory spending  In  1971  of  $1.06  billion 
compared  with  $906.1  mUlion  last  year,  chair- 
man Augustxis  C.  Long  told  the  annual  meet- 
ing Tuesday. 

He  also  said  that  "promising  results  have 
already  been  obtained"  In  drilling  offshore 
Louisiana  on  three  structures,  "conflrmlng 
the  prospectlveness"  the  tracts,  expected  to 
be  natural  gas  prodvicers.  He  said  expansion 
of  recent  discoveries  In  Indonesia  wUl  add 
total  of  225,000  b/d  by  mld-1972. 

Texaco's  60  percent  Joint  venture  in  Ecua- 
dors'  Amazon  Basin  has  ttirned  up  13  sepa- 
rate oil  fields,  he  noted. 

He  reported  first  quarter  net  of  87  cents 
versus  76  cents. 

Stockholders  were  told  consolidated  net 
income  of  Texaco  for  the  first  quarter  of  1971 
totaled  $236,783,000,  or  15.3  percent  above 
earnings  of  •205,423,0(X)  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1970. 

On  a  per-share  basis,  first  quarter  earnings 
In  1971  amounted  to  87  cents,  compared  with 
75  cents  for  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 

Texaco's  worldwide  operations.  Including 
the  company's  Interests  In   affiliated  com- 
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panles,  again  lncreas«a  In  crude  oil  and  giso- 
llne  prices,  has  been  held  up  for  public  re- 
lease until  Lincoln  and  McCracken  return 
from  Alaska.  They  are  due  bade  In  the  na- 
tion's capital  on  May  2.  so  the  price  ref  ort 
may  not  be  released  until  May  3  or  4,  offlqlals 
said. 

After  some  "slight  reworking,"  Llnccfin's 
report  was  said  to  be  In  shape  for  release  by 
the  White  House  Tuesday,  but  a  press  biilef- 
Ing  on  the  report  could  not  be  held  by  tln- 
coln  on  it  until  his  return  from  Alaska  and  so 
It.  apparently,  will  not  be  released  uptll 
next  week.  ! 

Sources  familiar  with  the  price  report 'ap- 
peared satisfied  Tuesday  with  the  variations 
made  in  the  original  version  sent  to  Nixon 
more  than  a  week  ago  by  Lincoln,  followl^  a 
conference  at  the  Wliite  House  on  It  last 
weekend. 

The   report,   describing   the    '"short-t 
situation.  Is  expected  to  point  out  that 
line  prices  have  dropped  dramatically 
last  November. 

Masathon  Nxt  Jincps 

OIL  OAILT  IfTWfl  aXBVICXS 

PDfDLAT. — Marathon  OU  Co.'s  net  ln( 
for  the  flrst  three  months  of  1971  roee  lOJ 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  J.  C.  Donnell  n, 
president,  reported  Tueeday.  He  noted  that 
1971  resulte  reflected  oompwlson  wltJi  a.de- 
prewed  Initial  period  laet  year. 

New  high  levels  of  operaUoiDS  in  North 
America  and  Improved  operations  at  the 
company's  Burghausen,  West  Oermany,  pe- 
troleum chemical*  refinery  were  major  f  aotors 
in  this  year's  wmilngi  Improvement. 

Met  Income  for  the  first  qiiarter  was  |21,- 
073.000,  or  71  oente  per  share,  oomp*red 
with  »1»,136,000,  or  64  centa,  in  1971.  There 
was  an  average  of  80.000  fewer  shares  Out- 
standing during  the  1971  period. 

Total  revenue  m  the  first  quarter  amotint- 
ed  to  a  record  $291,478,000,  up  from  »341,l06.- 

000  In  1970. 

CXmtraot  development  of  holdings  in  off- 
shore areas  of  Alask*,  Loulelana  and  CaU- 
fomia  was  prinuully  responsible  for  aU- 
time  high  North  American  productioa  of 
liquid  hydrocarbons.  Higher  aUowable  tatea 
of  production  in  Texae  aleo  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution,  Donnell  noted. 

XXunestlo  refining  and  marketing,  wbUe 
benefiting  from  new  facilities  which  went  on 
stream  at  Marathon's  Robinson,  ni.,  re- 
finery in  the  last  quarter  of  1970,  were  Ham- 
pered by  inadequate  product  price  level*. 

Overseas,  tanker  liftings  of  Libyan  cnule 
oil.  Including  royalty  oil,  declined  fr<«n  a 
year  earlier  as  a  cutback  in  production  or- 
dered by  the  Libyan  goremment  in  July 
1970  remained  in  effect. 

Volumes  of  crued  oil  refined  at  Burgbau- 
sen  held  at  the  high  rate  made  poaslble  by 
the  addition  of  new  units  in  mld-1970.  ftalea 
of  refined  products  in  Europe  achieved  rec- 
ord levels  on  the  strength  of  deoiantl  for 
hearing  oil  and  coke. 

KxaMAC  DrcoMOt  roe  Fisst  QTTAB-mi  Rists  16 


OIL  DAILT  COnXSPONDBIlT 

Oklxhoica  Citt. — Kerr-McOee  Oorp.'s  con- 
solidated net  income  for  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1971  amounted  to  •9,223,470.  an  increase 
of  14.9  percent  over  income  of  $8.033364  for 
the  same  quarter  of  1870. 

D.  A.  McOee,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  told  stockholders  attending  the  com- 
pany's anniial  meeting  here  Tuesday  tha^  the 
substantial  inereaae  In  Income  resulted  jtrcm 
improvementi  In  nearly  aU  areas  of  the  Com- 
pany's operations. 

Earnings  per  common  <bare  for  the ;  flrst 
qtiarter  of  1971  amounted  to  $1.21,  aa  in- 
crease ot  16  cents  over  per  common  $hare 
earnings  of  $1.00  for  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1970. 

lioOee  Mid  tbat  m1«  for  ttM  flnt  quiutar 


of  1971  amounted  to  $148,127,617,  as  com- 
pared to  sales  of  $113,762,592  for  the  same 
quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

Crnxs  3k«vic«  Labcls  First  Quabtxb  Dip 
AS  "Txmporabt" 

WxLMUfoTON. — Charles  S.  Mitchell,  chair- 
man of  Cities  Service  Co.  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders  Tuesday  that  an 
earnings'  decline  in  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1971  reflected  higher  coats  of  wages,  materials 
and  interest  and  price  weakness  In  gasoline, 
copper  and  petrochemicals. 

But  Cities  Service's  "performance  for  all 
of  1971  will  be  more  encouraging  than  was 
shown  In  the  first  quarter."  Mitchell  said. 
"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
price  weakness  of  the  first  qxiarter  Is  a  tem- 
porary condition  and  recovery  can  be  ex- 
pected." 

Cities  Servicee.  it  wae  reported  at  the 
meeting  had  net  income  of  $34.3  million, 
equal  to  $1.22  per  share,  in  the  three  montlis 
ended  March  31.  compared  with  $38.6  million, 
or  $1.37  per  share,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1970. 

Directors  of  the  company  declared  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  55  centa  per  share,  payable 
June  7  to  stockholders  of  record  on  May  10. 
This  Is  the  same  quarterly  rate  paid.  In  1970. 

Mitchell  said  "total  sales  are  continuing 
to  rise,  and  were  at  an  all-time  high  of  $475 
million,  up  9  percent  In  the  first  quarter. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  we  will 
realize  the  benefits  of  new  projects  that  will 
be  completed." 

J.  Edgar  fleston,  president  and  chief  op- 
erating officer,  stated  that  the  long-develop- 
ing energy  crisis  has  dramatized  the  im- 
fKjrtance  of  finding  and  producing  tremen- 
dous volumes  of  new  oU  and  natural  gas  to 
satisfy  America's  growing  appetite  for  energy 
Current  demand  Is  twice  as  large  as  20  years 
ago  and  Is  expected  to  redouble  by  1985. 

Charles  J.  Waldellch,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent-operations, announced  that  Cities  Serv- 
ice had  undertaken  "an  aggreaaive  capital- 
expenditure  program,  totaling  more  than 
$300  million  this  year,"  up  from  $286  mil- 
lion In  1970.  Included  are  substantial  out- 
lays for  development  of  additional  reserves  of 
petroleum,  natural  gas  and  minerals;  expan- 
sion of  pipeline,  and  increased  tanker  ca- 
pacity; and  additions  to  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities for  petrochemicals,  Industrial  chemi- 
cals and  petroleiun  products. 

Robert  V.  Sellers,  vice  president-finance 
noted  that  "changee  in  the  tax  laws  and  re- 
vision in  Federal  Power  Commission  regula- 
tions have  drastically  altered  the  pattern  of 
capital  generation  in  the  oil  and  gas  Indus- 
try." The  cut  In  the  depletion  percentage 
and  the  "preference  tax"  reduces  the  ability 
to  generate  cash  Internally  which  means  &n 
Increased  dependence  on  outside  sources  of 
capital,  he  explained. 

Charles  V.  Wheeler,  general  counsel,  ob- 
served that  trends  in  govemmentel  activities 
"will  Influence  the  progress  of  Cities  Service 
importantly  In  the  years  ahead."  He  cited 
steadily  increasing  taxes,  noting  that  the  to- 
tal tax  Involvement  of  Cities  Service  In  1970 
was  twice  the  company's  net  Income:  the 
need  to  resolve  conflicting  opinions  on  en- 
vironmental control;  continued  inflation;  and 
the  government's  increasing  rede  of  inter- 
vention in  the  buyer-aeller  relationship. 

Mttrphy's  Net  Income  Rises 
El  Dorado,  Ark. —  Murphy  Oil  Corp  had 
net  Income  of  $3,358,000  In  the  quarter  that 
ended  March  31.  C.  H.  Murphy.  Jr..  president, 
announced. 

The  earnings,  equal  to  67  cents  a  common 
and  common  equivalent  share,  compare  with 
$2,344,000  or  46  cents  a  share  in  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1970. 

Murphy  said  the  Increase  In  earnings  re- 
sulted from  Improved  volumes  and  refined 
product  prices  in  Canada  and  western 
Europe.  Ghdna  from  the  company's  interna- 


tional oil  trading  and  transportation  activi- 
ties and  increased  contract  drilling  opera- 
tions from  the  enlarged  drilling  barge  fleet. 
These  factors  more  than  overcame  the  ad- 
verse earnings  effect  of  poor  refined  product 
prices  In  the  United  States,  higher  overall 
exploration  expenses  and  the  increased  cost 
of  crude  oil. 

Noting  that  first-quarter  earnings  were  43 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  Murphy  cau- 
tioned that  the  same  rate  of  gain  could  not 
be  expected  throughout  the  year. 

Murphy's  sales  and  operating  revenues  In 
the  flrst  quarter  were  $81,386,000,  compared 
with  $66,158,000  In  the  flrst  quarter  of  1870. 
Net  production  of  crude  oU  and  natural  gas 
liquids  averaged  44,742  b/d,  up  from  43,606. 
Net  production  of  natural  gas  averaged  69,- 
222  mcfd,  up  from  59,626  mcfd  a  year  earlier 
Refinery  crude  runs  were  66,663b/d  com- 
pared with  57,644  b/d  In  the  flrst  period  of 
1970,  and  finished  petroleum  products  sold 
averaged  136,762  barrels  a  day,  compared  with 
117.679  a  year  earlier. 

Conoco  Eakninos  and  Ososs  Srr  Rxconis  vt 

FiBST  PlHOD 

Vtvf  ToBK. — Continental  Oil  Co.  reported 
earnings  and  revenues  in  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1971  reached  record  highs  for  any  first-quar- 
ter period. 

John  O.  Mcliean,  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  said  consolidated  net  income 
for  the  first  quarter  totaled  $37.6  million, 
an  Increase  of  13.8  percent  over  net  income 
of  $33  million  In  the  same  period  last  year 
Per-share  earnings  were  76  cents  In  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1971.  a  gain  of  21  percent  from 
the  62  cents  earned  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1970. 

Gross  revenues  in  the  first  quarter  of  1971 
amounted  to  $790.5  million,  a  gain  of  16J) 
percent  over  the  comparable  1970  period. 
Capital  expenditures  totaled  $84.9  mllUon  In 
the  1971  first  quarter,  an  Increase  of  20  per- 
cent over  capital  expendittires  of  $70.7  mil- 
lion during  the  flrst  quarter  last  year. 

"The  Increase  in  first  quarter  net  income 
is  due  to  earnings'  gains  from  each  of  Oono- 
co's  foxir  major  divisions,"  McLean  Indicated, 
"These  gains  were  partially  offset  by  in- 
creased corporate  expenses,  primarily  net  in- 
terest charges. 

Conoco's  world-wide  operating  volumes 
during  the  flrst  quarter  of  1971  were  greater 
than  the  same  period  last  year.  Net  i^oduc- 
tlon  of  petroleum  liquids  Increased  slightly 
to  an  average  of  584,015  b/d.  Natural  gas  de- 
liveries averaged  1,276  million  cubic  feet  pel 
day,  an  Increase  of  4.8  percent.  World-wide 
refinery  runs  rose  29.3  percent  to  446.584  b/d, 
while  refined  product  sales  were  631,967  b/d, 
an  Increase  of  14.6  percent. 

Woods  Eahnincs  Oo  Up  Sharply 

Oklahoma  Citt. — Woods  Corp.  announced 
earnings  for  the  flrst  quarter  of  1971  were 
sharply  higher  than  those  for  the  same  quar- 
ter a  year  ago. 

Net  earnings  from  continuous  operatlona 
for  the  three  months  ended  March  31  were 
$647,000,  equal  to  25  cenU  per  share.  Net 
earnings  from  continuing  operations  for  the 
first  quarter  last  year  were  $348,000,  or  18 
cents  per  share. 

Woods  reported  total  revenues  from  con- 
tinuing operations  rose  to  $12,320,000  for 
the  thrte  months  ended  March  31,  compared 
to  revenues  from  continuing  operations  of 
$10,580,000  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Revenues  of  Woods  oil  and  gas  division 
rose  to  $1,134,000  for  the  quarter,  compared 
to  $899,000  for  the  first  three  months  of  1970. 

Apco  Rsvknuih  Up 
Oklahoma  Cttt. — Apco  Oil  Corp.  reputed 
an  Increaae  In  gross  revenues  and  a  decline 
in  net  earnings  diiring  the  flrst  quarter. 
Gross  revenue  of  $27.433317  Increased  6.» 
percent  over  the  $26,977,288  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of   1970.  K«t  eemlngi  during  the  flm 
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quarter  of  1971  totaled  $l/»0,404,  compared 
to  $1,906,421  last  year. 

Primary  earnings  per  share  oomparlaon  be- 
tireen  the  two  years  was  42  cents  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  and  77  cents  tot  the  corre- 
q)onding  period  in  1970. 

The  lower  earnings  performance  in  the 
flnt  quarter  of  tills  year  results  from  several 
liotors.  said  J.  H.  Plttlnger.  president.  Ex- 
ploration expendlturee  were  dl^roportion- 
■taly  higher  in  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  he 
noted. 

Apco  accelerated  its  worldwide  exploration 
tforts  late  in  1970  and  a  portion  of  these  ex- 
penditures were  written  off  against  Income 
in  the  flrst  quarter. 

"■yields  on  the  short-term  investment  of 
our  cash  fell  appreciably  from  the  unusually 
high  levels  of  last  year,  and  non-operating 
revenue  declined  proportionately,"  Plttlnger 
■aid,  adding: 

"Earnings  from  the  manufaoturlng-mar- 
kstlng  divisions  were  below  last  year  as  the 
tasult  of  lower  gasoline  prices,  higher  raw 
material  and  labor  costs,  and  lower  value  for 
offshore  Import  quota." 

While  the  first  quarter  financial  results 
were  disappointing,  some  improvement  in 
gasoline  prlcea  is  expected  as  we  enter  the 
peak  motor  travel  season  and  exploration  ex- 
penses should  moderate  during  the  remain- 
der of  1971,  the  Apoo  president  observed. 

Rowan  Drxllxno  Eaknings  Oo  Up 
Houston. — Rowan  Drilling  Co.  Inc.  Tues- 
day reported  conaolidated  net  Income  of 
1271,526,  or  25  cents  a  share  on  gross  revenue 
of  $3,963337  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971  com- 
pared with  $243,906  or  22  cents,  on  $5,419,872 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1970. 

M.  C.  Rowe,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  repeated  two  p>olnts  he  made  at  the 
oompany'B  annual  meeting  here  last  week: 
1)  Two  big  land  rigs,  an  offshore  tender- 
rig  unit  and  a  posted  barge  unit  were  tem- 
porarily out  of  servioe  In  March  to  undergo 
modification,  and  2)  the  con^>any's  Alaska 
aircraft  charter  bualneas  Is  operating  at 
minimal  capacity  because  of  economic  condi- 
tions associated  with  delays  In  building  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

MARCH  DELIVERIES 

Trans  Motmteln  Oil  Pipe  Line  Co.'s  total 
deliveries  of  petroleum  for  the  month  of 
March  1971  averaged  364,784  barrels  per  day 
compared  to  268,684  b/d  for  the  same  period 
in  1970.  April  deliveries  are  expected  to  aver- 
age 345,000  b/d. 

SOInd  Nets  9  Percent  Oain 

Chicago. — Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana)  re- 
ported consolidated  earnings  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  were  $95.2  million,  higher  by 
11  percent  than  the  $86.3  million  of  the  1970 
flrst  quarter.  Chairman  John  E.  Swearingen 
said  earnings  per  share  were  $1.38  compared 
with  $1.24  per  share  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1970. 

Total  revenues  for  the  first  quarter  1971 
were  up  9  percent  to  $1,238,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $1,135,000,000  in  1970 

Swearingen  said  the  higher  earnings  re- 
sulted from  higher  prices  for  refined  products 
early  in  the  quarter  and  increased  production 
of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas.  He  said  costs 
continued  to  rise  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1971  reflecting  higher  wage  and  benefit  ex- 
penses and  other  effects  of  inflation.  Swearin- 
gen cautioned  that  unless  gasoline  prices  im- 
proved from  current  depressed  levels  the 
flrit  quarter  rate  of  Increase  may  be  higher 
than  that  realized  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 

New  records  were  set  In  the  1971  first  quar- 
ter in  operations  generally,  Swearingen  said. 
Net  production  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids  averaged  798.000  b/d  an  increase  of  11 
percent.  Sales  of  natural  gas  totaled  3.9  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  a  day  up  6  percent.  Sales  of 
refined  products  averaged  1,194,000  b/d,  up 
♦  percent.  Sales  of  chemical  products  were 
$97  million,  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  the 


1970  flrst  quarter.  Reflnery  runs  averaged 
972,000  b/d  down  6  percent. 

Tone  or  the  Market — ^Tbiangle  Boosts  Price 

Signs  detected  Tuesday  pointed  toward  a 
partial  rejuvenation  of  the  mid-country  gaso- 
line market.  Moves  last  week  by  several  key 
supplier  regarding  abandonment  of  Group  8 
price  origin  basis  and  shifting  to  terminal 
value  basis  appeared  to  be  fitting  into  an 
economical  slot  that  observers  contacted  con- 
sidered very  acceptable. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  It  was 
too  early  to  assess  field  reaction  to  a  move 
considered  by  many  much  more  realistic  than 
the  pricing  practice  that  has  been  followed 
for  years. 

Triangle  Refineries  has  boosted  Chicago 
wholesale  gasoline  prices  to  13.25  cents  from 
former  12.75-cent  level.  Field  reports  Tues- 
day Indicated  that  Tenneco  has  raised  gaso- 
line prices  by  66  points  to  jobbers  In  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  also  in  Georgia 
and  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Effective  Tuesday,  American  Oil  partially 
restored  dealer  tank  wagon  from  9.4  cents  to 
16.4  cents  in  Blount  County.  Tenn.  Action 
will  advance  retail  price  from  24.9  cents  to 
33.9  cents.  Normal  level  is  considered  87.9 
cents. 

One  major — and  a  relatively  new  marketer 
on  the  East  Coast — was  said  to  be  restoring 
his  gasoline  prices  "to  established  levels"  In 
the  Carolinas,  on  Long  Island  and  in  Con- 
necticut, Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire. 

However,  the  gasoline  marketing  picture 
continues  murky.  This  week's  nationwide 
survey  of  key  consuming  areas  revealed  fur- 
ther slippage  on  both  dealer  tank  wagon 
and  service  station  price  levels  with  the  for- 
mer down  a  quarter  of  a  cent  from  last  week 
to  16.25  cents  and  the  latter  declining  to 
22.65  cents. 

Both  Milwaukee  and  Kansas  City  continue 
to  be  two  of  the  nation's  chronic  depressed 
areas  at  the  pump  with  erosion  amounting  to 
as  much  as  10  cents. 


Great  Lakes  Asks  Gas  Rate  Incriase 
Washincton.— The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission reported  that  Great  Lakes  Gas 
Transmission  Co.  plans  to  Increase,  by  $8,- 
647,370  annually,  its  wholesale  natural  gas 
and  transportation  service  rates,  effeottve 
Jime  1. 

Great  Lakes  said  the  proposed  rate  in- 
creases are  necessary,  principally  because  its 
existing  rates  do  not  generate  sufficient  reve- 
nues to  meet  interest  coverages  and  other 
tests  required  to  obtain  long-term  financing. 
The  higher  rates  also  include  a  minimum 
rate  of  return  of  9.92  percent,  designed  to 
recoup  total  cost  of  service. 

Gttlp   Earntnos  Rise 

Atlanta. — Consolidated  net  Income  of 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  for  the  flrst  quarter  of  1971,  is 
$146.2  million,  an  Increase  of  5  percent  over 
the  $139.2  million  earned  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1970,  board  chairman,  E.  D. 
Brockett,  told  shareholders  at  the  Gulf  an- 
nual meeting  here  Tueeday. 

E^arnlngs  are  equal  to  70  cente  per  share, 
an  Increase  of  3  cents  per  share  over  the  87 
cents  per  share  recorded  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1970. 

Gulf's  sales  and  other  operating  revenues 
for  the  first  quarter  are  eetlmated  at  $1,764.- 
000.000,  an  Increase  of  11.2  percent  over  the 
$1,578,000,000  reported  In  the  first  quarter  of 
last  year. 

Noting  that  1971  first-quarter  net  income 
and  p>er-6hare  earnings  exceeded  that  of  each 
of  the  preceding  five  quarters,  Brockett  said 
that  he  looked  to  the  remainder  of  1971  with 
optimism. 

Brockett  also  told  shareholders  of  two  dis- 
coveries of  oil  and  gas,  and  noted  that  this 
made  a  total  of  three  Gulf  finds  in  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1971. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Gulf  reported 
the  discovery  of  oil  offshore  the  democratic 
republic  of  Congo. 

More  recently  Gulf,  as  operator  (and  30- 
percent  interest  owner)  for  the  Danish  Un- 
derground consortiimi,  discovered  oil  and 
gas  deposits  in  the  central  NOrth  Sea.  Pro- 
duction here  should  begin  by  the  second 
quarter  of  1972,  Brockett  said. 

Offshore  Gabon,  in  Equatorial  West  Africa, 
Shell  Gabon  drilling  on  a  license  in  which 
Gulf  has  a  30-percent  undivided  intareat. 
tested  over  1,000  b/d  of  clean  oil. 

Brockett  said  that  theee  three  discoveries 
demonstrated  further  diversification  oi. 
Gulf's  raw-material  supply. 

Dtirlng  the  first  quarter.  Gulf  recorded 
world-wide  dally  average  increases  In  net 
production  of  crude  oil,  condensate  and  nat- 
ural gas  liquids,  net  natural  gas  production, 
crude  oil  processed,  refined  product  sales  and 
chemical  sales. 

Phillips  Net  Up  13  Percent 
Bartlxsvuxx. — Phillips  Petroleum  Go's  1971 
first-quarter  earnings  were  $36,116,000,  or  49 
cents  a  share,  18  percent  higher  than  the  $31, 
959,000,  or  43  centa  a  share  earned  in  the  1970 
first  quarter,  W.  W.  Keeler.  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  told  stockholders 
Tuesday  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Keeler  pointed  out  that  1971  first-quarter 
earnings  were  adversely  affected  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors.  "Although  gasoline  sales  vol- 
ume rose,  total  petroleum  sales  volume 
decreased  as  a  result  of  a  much  warmer 
winter,  which  lowered  demands  for  heating 
distillates  and  liquefied  petroleum  gas,"  he 
stated.  "Except  for  synthetic  rubber  and  car- 
bon black,  chemical  sales  volumes  decreased. 
Prices  for  most  chemicals  were  lower.  Costs  of 
doing  busineas  were  higher,  particularly  for 
purchased  matarlals  and  for  labor." 

Keeler  told  stockholders  that  "for  the  year 
1971.  we  should  experience  a  continued  in- 
crease in  crude  oil  production,  due  especially 
to  start  of  production  in  the  North  Sea  and 
greater  output  from  Nigeria  and  eastern 
Venezuela.  We  expect  gas  sales  volume  to  in- 
crease, and  gas  prices  to  continue  higher.  We 
anticipate  improvementa  from  overseas  man- 
ufacturing operations  and  less  penalty  from 
fibers  activities,  and  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  cost  reduction  measures." 

Gettt  Sees  Net  Gaiks 

Los  Angeles. — Getty  Oil  Co's  first  quarter 
1971  consoUdated  net  Income  of  $31,195,000, 
or  $1.61  per  share,  was  up  35  percent,  com- 
pared with  consolidated  net  Income  of  $23, 
099.000.  or  $1.15  per  share.  In  the  1970  first 
quarter. 

ConsoUdated  sales  and  other  revenues  for 
the  1971  first  quarter  were  $367,299,000.  com- 
pared with  $327,102,000  In  the  year-ago  pe- 
riod. 

George  F.  Getty,  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  said  consolidated 
net  Income  for  the  entire  year  of  1971  was 
expected  to  amount  to  $119  million. 

He  attributed  the  1971  Increased  first -quar- 
ter earnings  to  greater  production  of  crude 
oil,  condensate  and  natural  gas  liquids  by 
Getty  Oil;  price  improvements  for  those  prod- 
ucta;  Increased  gasoline  and  Number  2  fuel 
sales  In  the  company's  Eastern  Seaboard  mar- 
keting region;  better  charter  rates  for  the 
company's  available  International  fleet  ves- 
sels; and  the  normal  operations  of  the  Dela- 
ware refinery,  which  in  the  1970  first-quarter 
Incurred  higher  expenses  because  of  operating 
difficulties  at  the  42.000  d/b  fiuld  ooker. 

The  financial  operating  data  of  Mission 
Corp  and  Skelly  Oil  Co.  are  consolidated  vrtth 
the  data  of  Getty  Oil  Co.  First-quarter  con- 
solidated earnings  of  Mission  and  Skelly  Oil 
totaled  $10,680,000,  compared  with  1970  first- 
quarter  results  of  $9,919,000.  Getty  OU's  share 
of  Mission  and  Skelly  earnings  was  $6,795,000 
for  the  1971  first  quarter,  compared  with 
$5,246,000  for  the  1970  period. 
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Sl  Paso  Natusal  Qas  Reports  Biogkb 
SI  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co.  reported  first  Quar- 
ter net  Income  of  $12,047,000,  or  46  cmta  a 
share  diluted,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1971, 
compared  with  ei  1.995,00,  or  45  cents  a  phare 
diluted  for  the  1970  quarter.  , 

Sales  totaled  C251.6  million  vs.  $237  million. 
The  net  Income  reported  by  El  Paso  Is  lafter 
preferred  dividend  requirements. 


-HElp3l 


DOROTHY  LAMPTON  TITCI 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  Do^thy 
Lampton  Titchener,  of  Binghanlton, 
N.Y.,  is  a  very  remarkable  woman.  She  Is 
a  true  leader.  She  is  tnily  a  selfless  per- 
son In  her  dedication  to  the  cause  o|  so- 
cial and  governmental  action.  A  few  of 
her  many  great  attributes  and  acoom- 
plishments  have  been  chronicled  by  the 
Bingham  ton.  N.Y.,  Sim  Bulletin  of  April 
22.  1971.  T 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  her.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sun  Bulletin 
article  about  her  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  only  error  in  judgment  that  she 
ever  made  to  my  recollection  was  when 
she  proposed  me  for  Vice  Presideqt  in 
1952.  T 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscjoRo, 
tis  follows: 

PAL  RoLx   Wiu.   Cap  Hks  60  YiAas 
CoMMTTiTtrT  Action 

She  must  be  near  the  top  rank  of  Aijierl- 
can  women  volunteers  In  the  fields  of  a<>clal 
and  governmental  action. 

Thirty  years  ago,  before  Women's  Lib  was 
ever  heard  of,  she  was  trying  to  mn  a  wotnan 
for  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

She  will  mark  her  golden  year  of  social  ac- 
tion this  summer  by  accepting  the  chairman- 
ship of  Blnghamton  Police  Athletic  League's 
appeal  for  support  In  its  continuing  war 
against  local  juvenile  delinquency. 

She  Is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lampton  Titchener. 
widow  of  Industrialist  Paul  F.  Titchener.  and 
the  prime  mover  who  planned,  created  and 
supervises  612  city  housing  units  as  chair- 
man— by  appointment  of  four  mayors  of  »oth 
parties — of  the  City  Housing  Authority  for 
the  past  16  years. 

Officer  or  director  of  16  activist  orgaqlza- 
tions  at  the  local,  sute  and  national  leVels, 
Mrs.  Titchener  In  1969  was  elected  president 
of  New  Tork  SUte  Association  of  Housing 
and  Community  Renewal  Officials.  She  is  a 
former  national  public  relations  chairtoan 
for  the  Association  of  Housing  and  Bedavel- 
opment  Officials  and  she  was  selected  to  eon- 
duct  regional  Housing  CommisslonerB'  Work- 
shops in  New  York  City  for  that  group.  ' 

SHE    KNOWS    THE    PaOBLEMS 

Mrs.  Titchener  Is  no  stranger  to  police  work 
and  the  policemen  who  help  direct  the  pro- 
grams of  financially  troubled  PAL.  < 

One  dlsgnintled  housing  applicant  pvllled 
a  knife  on  her.  ^^ 

Another  threatened  to  burn  her  Cad4lac. 

Dorothy  Titchener  is  color-blind,  sym- 
pathetic and  empatbetlc  In  the  admlnistr»- 
Uoa  of  the  612  housing  units  for  which  the 
Housing  Authority  has  responsibility.  She 
dislikes  the  term  "housing  units"  ae  a 
merciless  bureaucratic  phrase  which  does  not 
reflect  the  esnntlal  human  factors  which 
exist  in  613  fanUiies  from  lonely  oldstert  to 
14- member  households. 

She  has  the  reputation  nmnng  most  of  her 
tenants  of  being  warm  hearted,  hard-hea4ed. 
fair  and  tough.  Her  principal  problem  is  that 
there  are  always  some  300  families  seeking 
apartments  which  are  not  avallabl*. 

Mrs.  Titchener  feels  that  she  administers 
a  society  in  nUorocoam.  a  society  embracing 
any  society's  proportion  of  success,  failure. 


love,  hate,  happiness,  despondency,  culture 
and  delinquency. 

She  considers  law  enforcement  of  prime 
Importance  in  any  society. 


INOOICE    AKD    HOtTSINQ 

She  feels  that  many  otherwise  astute  citi- 
zens do  not  understand  the  so-called  low-cost 
housing  under  the  aegis  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority. They  dismiss  the  relationship  be- 
tween Income  and  responsibility.  A  highly 
paid  executive  with  12  children,  she  says,  can 
be  considered  a  poor  man,  but  neither  poorer 
nor  richer  than  the  Vietnam  veteran  with  no 
skills  and  a  wife  and  child. 

The  state  sets  Income  limits  which  miwt 
be  jvistlfled  by  an  applicant's  payroll  deduc- 
tion forms.  The  authority  counts  the  de- 
pendents. Mrs.  Titchener  and  her  colleagues 
must  then  measxire  all  the  other  human 
factors  relating  to  an  applicants*  need. 

ChUdren  are  Mrs.  Tltchener's  special  Inter- 
est. She  has  two  daughters  out  of  Wellesley 
and  a  son  who  is  a  research  psychiatrist  out 
of  Princeton  and  Drike  Medical  School,  who 
among  them  have  provided  her  with  11 
grandchildren. 

And  there  are  children  by  the  hundreds  In 
the  Housing  Authority's  colonies:  166.  for 
example.  In  the  27  garden  apartments  off 
Exchange  street,  hundreds  more  at  Carlisle 
Hill  and  Saratoga  Heights. 

Most  of  them,  she  says,  have  benefited  or 
will  benefit  from  playtime  spent  without 
fee  at  the  PAL  Camp  at  Kirkwood. 

STASTKD  WITH  SCOTTTS 

In  Dorothy's  Tltchener's  50  years  of  volun- 
tary service  in  many  areas,  she  has  never  ac- 
cepted a  penny  in  payment. 

The  half-century  started  with  her  elec- 
tion to  Broome  Coiuity  Girl  Scout  Council  in 
1921.  EUected  commissioner  a  year  later, 
she  selected  the  site  and  raised  the  funds 
for  Camp  Amahami. 

In  1929,  she  directed  Broome  County's  first 
Clirlstmas  Seal  Sale  and  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Family  and  Children's  So- 
ciety. Elected  to  the  Junior  League,  she 
headed  Its  drive  for  a  successful  day  nursery — 
and  edited  Its  magazine. 

Becoming  active  in  the  Triple  Cities  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club  in  1941, 
she  became  district  director,  vice  president 
and  president  of  the  State  Federation.  Then 
she  became  radio  chairman  for  the  Interna- 
tional Federation. 

It  was  as  state  head  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women  that  Mrs.  Titchener 
campaigned  for  nomination  of  either  V3. 
Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine  or  Judge 
Sarah  T.  Hughes  of  Texas  as  vice  president. 
The  boys  in  the  back  rooms  wouldn't 
buy  it. 


PLEBISCITE  OVERWHELMINGLY 
ENDORSES  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  a 
plebiscite  conducted  by  the  Beverly  Hills 
Bar  Association  has  indicated  over- 
whelming support  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

This  bar  association,  with  a  member- 
ship of  1,700  persons,  voted  by  a  9  to  1 
ratio  to  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  this 
convention. 

I  think  that  there  is  similar  support 
for  this  convention  around  the  country. 
A  New  York  organization — the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Human  Rights  and 
Genocide  Treaties — represents  mere 
than  52  national  organizations,  whose 
membership  is  in  the  millions.  They  have 
consistently  suppoj-ted  this  convention. 


Their  chief  spokesman  has  been  former 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg. 

I  again  urge  this  body  to  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  genocide  convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Martin 
Webster,  president  of  the  Beverely  Hills 
Bar  Association,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom 
as  follows: 

BEVEJU.Y  Hn.Ls  Bah  Association, 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif..  Jan.  29, 1971. 
Mrs.  Bettt  K.  Taylob, 

EzecMtive  Sec-etary,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
.Tie  Human  Bights  and  Genocide  Trea- 
ties, New  York,  N.T. 

Dear  Mrs.  Tatloh:  We  feel  you  will  be 
Interested  In  knowing  that  our  Bar  Associa- 
tion (1700  members)  conducted  a  plebiscite 
regarding  the  position  of  the  United  Sutes 
on  the  Genocide  Treaty.  The  results  favored 
approval  of  the  ratio  of  9  to  1. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  acUon  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  trust  you  will  bring  the 
contents  of  this  letter  to  the  attenUon  of 
that  Committee  and  all  others  who  you  be- 
lieve might  be  Interested  in  the  position  of 
our  Association. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Martin  H.  WcBsm. 


THREATENED  CUTBACK  OP  FUNDS 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSER- 
VATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
been  doing  an  excellent  job  of  helping  to 
improve  our  environment.  However,  now 
it  appears  that  at  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  critical  condition  of 
our  environment,  we  are  going  to  cut 
back  on  this  valuable  environmental  con- 
servation program. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
testify  on  this  important  subject  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Bob  Packwood  Betors 
the  Sttbcommxttee  on  the  Department  or 
acricoltttre  and  related  agencies  of  'ihe 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  I  have 
received   a   considerable   number  of  letters, 
telegrams,   and    resolutions   from   local   Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  Supervisors 
and  the  state  associations  urging  me  to  speak 
to  this  Committee  on  their  behalf. 

For  the  past  36  years,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  has  been  deeply  involved  in  as- 
sisting farmers  in  the  State  of  Oregon  in  a 
variety  of  resource  conservation  programs. 
More  recently,  these  programs  have  expanded 
considerably  with  the  increased  public  con- 
cern for  our  total  environment. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  local  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  have  worked  with 
all  the  natural  resources  that  contribute  to 
our  environment  and  have  done  so  since  they 
were  first  organized.  In  view  of  the  growing 
concern  for  more  empliasls  on  improving  or 
preserving  environmental  quality  and  pro- 
moting rural  development  in  general,  I  think 
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it  is  clear  that  we  need  additional  technical 
services  and  funds  provided  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  carry  out  this  important 
work. 

My  testimony  today  is  concerned  princi- 
pally with  three  areas:  first,  additional  tech- 
nical Etfslstanoe  to  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts :  second,  assistance  to  the  Small 
Watershed  (PL-566)  ITogram,  and  third,  as- 
sistance to  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Program. 

As  most  of  you  probably  know,  the  number 
of  technically  trained  pe<^le — the  district 
conservationists  and  their  assistants — is  con- 
tinually being  spread  thinner  and  thinner. 
The  number  of  SOS  people  assisting  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  In  my  state  has 
declined  sharply  over  the  past  several  years. 
In  1967  there  were  284  SCS  personnel  in 
Oregon  while  this  year  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  230.  ObvlouMy,  something  is 
wrong  when  more  and  more  federal  emphasis 
Is  being  placed  on  expanding  conservation 
and  environmental  programs,  but  fewer  peo- 
ple are  being  made  available  to  do  the  job 
within  an  existing  and  successful  conserva- 
tion prog^ram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that  addi- 
tional funds  be  provided  to  strengthen  the 
necessary  programs  and  allow  for  the  addi- 
tion of  more  personnel  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 

With  regard  to  the  Small  Watershed  Pro- 
gram, through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  Federal  Government  has  assisted 
Oregon  Communities  In  water  resource  de- 
velopment under  the  provisions  of  PL-666, 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  Since  1954,  57  groups  throughout 
the  state  have  made  applications  for  plan- 
ning assistance.  Although  21  watershed 
projects  have  been  authorized  for  planning 
assistance,  the  remainder  have  been  placed 
In  a  growing  backlog,  with  future  priorities 
being  assigned  by  the  State  Engineer.  As  Is 
the  case  throughout  the  country,  applica- 
tions from  Oregon  have  far  exceeded  the 
ability  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
service  them.  Clearly,  the  Small  Watershed 
Program  funds  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
current  needs.  At  the  present  time  Oregon 
has  five  projects  authorized  for  construction 
for  which  no  funds  have  been  provided  for 
Installation  of  project  measures. 

A  related  item  Is  the  need  for  additional 
funds  In  the  Parmer's  Home  Administration 
watershed  loan  program.  These  loans  have 
provided  a  means  for  local  sponsors  to  fi- 
nance their  share  of  the  costs.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  balance  in  naUonal  ap- 
propriations between  PL-566  construction 
monies  for  SCS  and  loan  funds  for  FHA. 
there  is  a  lack  of  orderly  installation  for 
watershed  projects  in  Oregon.  For  example, 
PIr-666  funds  programed  for  the  start  of 
construction  on  the  Wolf  Creek  project  in 
Baker  County  this  year  were  not  utilized 
because  of  the  InabUlty  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  fund  the  local  sponsor's 
loan.  In  order  to  maintain  an  orderly  sched- 
ule, It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  lies  In 
securing  a  better  balance  between  PL-666 
monies  appropriated  to  SCS  and  FHA  loan 
rands.  I  would  urge  that  tills  be  accom- 
plished. 

Concerning  the  Resoiirce  Conservation  and 
Development  program,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
mention  the  status  of  current  projects  m 
Oregon.  At  present,  only  the  Upper  Wll- 
Iwnette  project  has  been  approved  for  oper- 
ations, and  the  Columbia  Blue  Mountain 
project  approved  for  planning.  One  other 
project,  Grant-Wheeler,  has  made  applica- 
«m  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  I 
might  add  that  two  other  RC&D  applications 
tat  Lower  WUlamette  and  North  Coast  are 
in  the  final  stages  of  preparation.  Mr.  Chair- 
■i»n,  I  strongly  recommend  that  additional 
""Wis  for  the  RC&D  program  be  approprl- 
•*«1.  The  RC&D  program  U  a  major  factor 
m  our  rural  development  effort. 
In  simimary,   I  respectfully  request  the 


Committee  to  favorably  consider  an  Increase 
in  funding  for  conservation  operations,  wa- 
tersheds, and  RC&D  so  that  the  level  of  as- 
sistance furnished  to  local  residents  in  Ore- 
gon can  be  accelerated.  The  quality  of  our 
environment  is  at  stake. 


CONCERN  OVER  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1,  I  spoke  in  the  Chamber  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  develop- 
ments in  East  Pakistan. 

Suppressed  reports  to  our  Oovemment 
were  telling  of  a  heavy  toll  being  paid 
by  the  civilian  population  as  a  result  of 
the  violence.  It  was  a  story  of  indiscrim- 
inate killing,  the  execution  of  students 
and  dissident  political  elements,  and  the 
suffering  of  tens  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent civilians.  It  was  a  story  of  families 
dislocated  and  homes  lost.  It  was  a  story 
of  little  food  and  water.  And  coming  In 
the  aftermath  of  tragedy  by  natural  dis- 
aster, the  outbreak  of  violence  and  the 
near  total  disruption  of  government 
services  were  compounding  an  already 
difficult  situation.  Conditlona  were 
threatening  famine  for  millionB — and  the 
spread  of  epidemic  and  disease. 

Over  the  last  month  I  have  communi- 
cated my  concern  in  this  matter  to  offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  State  and 
elsewhere,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  and 
support  reasonable  initiatives  by  our 
Government  and  the  international  com- 
munity to  help  meet  the  urgent  political 
and  humanitarian  problems  of  Efist 
Pakistan. 

Regrettably,  tlie  record  will  show  that 
little  has  been  done.  And  so  the  plight 
of  the  people  in  East  Pakistan  is  rapidly 
deteriorating  into  a  nightmare  of  more 
suffering  and  death  for  millions. 

Although  reports  suggest  that  violence 
has  subsided  considerably,  reports  also 
Indicate  that  feelings  are  tense  between 
the  people  and  the  army  of  the  central 
government.  The  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  alienated  as  a  result  of  the 
army's  violent  repression — which,  as 
events  in  Dacca  last  week  underscore, 
continues  sporadically. 

Moreover,  reports  also  Indicate  that 
the  army  effectively  controls  little 
ground — and  that  except  for  Dacca,  and 
Jessore,  and  the  area  immediately  sur- 
rounding these  cities,  government  serv- 
ices and  administration  are  practically 
nonexistent.  The  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution of  available  foodstocks  and 
medical  supplies  is  at  a  standstill— even 
in  the  area  ravaged  by  last  fall's  natural 
disaster,  where  conservative  estimates 
say  a  million  persons  are  solely  depend- 
ent for  survival  on  effective  relief  opera- 
tions. The  tragedy  of  the  Bengali  people 
in  East  Pakistan  has  now  spilled  over 
into  India,  which  so  far  has  found  it 
necessary  to  give  asylum  to  well  over  a 
million  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  East  Pakistan— perhaps  mil- 
lions of  people — are  slowly  reaching  the 
point  of  starvation  and  death. 

We  are  conditioned  In  the  world  we 
have  created,  to  accept  such  suffering 
and  injustice — especially  in  our  time 
when  violent  conflict  and  oppresslwi  are 
active  In  so  many  areas.  But  the  newer 
world  we  seek  will  not  evolve  If  we  Ignore 


these  challenges  to  leadership,  and  take 
comfortable  refuge  in  the  mundane  pat- 
terns and  attitudes  of  the  past. 

In  the  case  of  East  Pakistan— in  the 
effort  to  help  her  people  caught  in  the 
passion  of  conflict — I  cannot  believe  that 
our  Govertunent  and  the  international 
community  stand  paral3^zed  In  face  of 
great  tragedy.  The  situation  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored.  At  stake  axe  human 
lives — ^Innocent  lives — Pakistani  lives — 
thousands,  even  millions  of  lives — whose 
destruction  will  burden  the  conscience  of 
all  mankind,  unless  something  more  Is 
done  to  save  them. 

It  Is  easy  to  deplore  the  repression  and 
political  disorganization  in  East  Pakis- 
tan. It  is  easy  to  deplore  the  deteriorating 
conditions  of  the  people.  It  Is  easy  to 
proclaim  a  policy  of  concern.  It  Is  easy 
to  advocate  meaninerful  steps  to  amelio- 
rate the  conflict  and  bring  relief  to  the 
people. 

But  such  rhetoric  Is  no  alternative  to 
action.  And  I  strongly  feel  that  whatever 
our  own  Government  has  done  on  the 
humanitarian  needs  In  E^ast  Pakistan, 
has  fallen  short  of  what  should  have 
been  done — and,  Uke  so  much  of  our 
moral  and  humanitarian  leadership  In 
recent  years,  has  been  done  without  a 
sense  of  urgency,  creativity,  and  deep 
compassion  for  those  in  dire  need. 

And  so  today,  as  an  American  con- 
cerned about  the  dignity  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  ultimate  resource  on  our 
planet.  I  appeal  for  immediate  action  by 
the  United  Nations,  which  so  far  has 
chosen  silence  over  leadership.  I  appeal 
to  the  leaders  of  Pakistan,  to  the  leaders 
of  other  countries,  and  to  our  own  Grov- 
emment,  to  support  a  mercy  mission  and 
airlift  Into  areas  In  need.  And,  hopefully, 
the  appeal  of  the  Indian  Oovemment  for 
assistance  to  meet  refugee  needs  within 
her  borders,  will  receive  a  sympathetic 
response  by  all  concerned. 

Let  us  leave  no  stone  imtumed  In  ac- 
complishing this  objective.  But  let  us 
do  so  with  meaningful  action  to  meet  im- 
mediate needs,  and  with  the  urgency  a 
serious  crisis  of  people  demands. 


ADDRESS  BY  HELEN  DELICH 
BENTLEY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
forceful  and  impressive  address  was 
given  on  April  28,  1971,  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Dellch  Bentley.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  before  the  Star 
Spangled  Flag  House  annual  dinner  in 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Because  it  is  very  worthy  of  reading 
and  consideration,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pmw  AND  Peouuctivitt 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860 
Alexander  Stephens  of  Georgia  was  asked 
why  he  believed  Lincoln's  election  would 
mean  war.  "Because,"  he  said,  "there  are  not 
virtue  and  patriotism  and  sense  enough  left 
in  the  country  to  avoid  it." 

The  observation  has  the  ring  of  currency 
for  anyone  who  examines  the  American  scene 
today.  On  the  surface  at  least,  we  appear  to 
be  a  house  divided — not  on  one  overriding 
issue  as  in  Lincoln's  day  but  on  many  larues 
basic  to  our  values  and  actions. 
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For  the  Orat  time  In  a  long  time,  tbo\iglit- 
ful  Americans  are  questioning  our  capfu:lt; 
for  self-govemmtnt. 

We  believe  In  the  mle  of  law.  But  Incteas- 
Ing  numbers  of  our  citizens  reject  and  flftunt 
the  law  when  It  serves  their  mood  of  the 
moment. 

We  believe  in  free  speech.  But  some  aqiong 
us  claim  the  privilege  for  themflelves  ^lone 
while  denying  It  to  others. 

We  know  that  the  cotmtry's  deepest  toots 
are  spiritual.  But  we  don't  want  our  Chil- 
dren acknowledging  the  fact  during  sdhool 
hours. 

We  demand  clean  air  and  water  an4  re- 
sponsible use  of  the  land.  But  we  endure  a 
floodtlde  of  hard-core  pornography. 

We  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  a  gov- 
ernment Is  only  as  good  as  Its  word.  But 
when  our  Oovemment  Insists  on  keeping  Its 
word  to  protect  the  liberties  of  a  small  and 
struggling  nation  In  Southeast  Asia,  Its  lead- 
en are  mocked  and  their  Integrity  dbal- 
lenged. 

Meanwhile,  the  doomsayers  tell  us — ^usdally 
from  comfortable  quarters  outalde  the  work- 
aulay  world — that  our  problems  are  too  big 
and  too  many  to  be  solved.  Even  if  we  had 
the  will  and  the  way  to  save  the  cities  and 
bring  the  races  together  and  make  Jobs  for 
everybody,  we  couldn't  afford  the  dollar  eoet. 
No  wonder  good  people  are  asking.  "WlUit'8 
this  country  coming  to?" 

It's  a  fair  question.  If  we  oare  about  our 
future  we  had  better  answer  It  candidly  and 
realistically  In  the  light  of  our  own  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  to  the  national  supply 
of  virtue  and  patriotism  and  sense. 

One  of  the  Items  In  short  supply.  It  saems 
to  me.  Is  pride  in  our  heritage.  Too  many  of 
us  are  too  quick  to  equate  change  with  prog- 
ress— to  condemn  and  dismiss  the  past  be- 
cause It  has  produced  a  less-than-peitfect 
present.  It's  almost  as  if  we  were  ashameU  of 
what  our  fathers  have  wrought.  T 

Well,  confession  may  be  good  for  the  Soul, 
but  so  Is  the  truth.  And  the  truth  Is  that 
the  American  system  of  governing  and  11  Ting 
has  worked  better  and  longer  than  any  other 
system  devised  by  man. 

Has  the  performance  measured  up  to  th« 
promise?  Of  course  not.  But  those  who  lead 
failure  into  the  record  of  America  alaply 
don't  understand  what  self-government  It  all 
about  and  their  role  In  making  it  work. 

What  was  promised  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  opportunity  for  mea  to 
live  useful,  productive  lives,  according  to 
their  conscience  and  talents,  free  from  op- 
pression by  the  state  or  their  neighbors. 
What  was  guaranteed  was  not  happiness  but 
the  right  to  pursue  It — not  peace  but  the 
right  to  earn  It — not  solutions  to  problems 
but  the  right  to  reach  them  In  a  reasoned, 
orderly  manner. 

These  standards  have  served  us  well.  We 
have  held  to  a  government  of  laws  dedicated 
to  the  dignity  of  man.  We  have  built  an 
economy  that  outproduces  all  others  and  has 
shown  a  tremendous  adaptability  to  chang- 
ing markets  and  needa.  We  have  shared  our 
resources  with  nations  less  fortunate  tlian 
our  own  and  we  have  used  ovur  power  to 
nourish  and  support  freedom  around  the 
world. 

Let's  keep  the  record  straight.  Some  of  the 
problems  that  vex  and  divide  us  today  are 
the  result  of  progress  we  have  made  In  lining 
up  to  our  Ideals  as  a  Nation. 

Those  who  despair  at  signs  of  hostile  com- 
munication between  the  races  forget  that  a 
few  decades  ago  there  was  no  serious  oqm- 
munlcatlon  at  aU. 

Those  who  renoxince  the  system  because  it 
tolerates  a  13  percent  poverty  level  d4n't 
allow  for  the  fact  that,  by  present  standatds. 
the  rate  used  to  be  30  percent. 

Those  who  demand  "Peace  Now"  echo  the 
sentiments  of  us  aU.  Neville  Cbamberimn 
responded  to  a  similar  demand  In  193B  4nd 
the  dictator  he  was  trying  to  aoeommodkta 
brought  the  world  to  its  knees. 


Those  who  deplore  crowded  and  dtsruptlve 
conditions  on  our  college  campuses  should 
be  reminded  that  until  a  generation  ago  only 
the  privileged  few  made  it  to  a  campus. 

I  don't  minimize  our  problems  but  neither 
do  I  think  they  are  Insoluble.  This  Is  a  "can 
do"  country.  We  have  proved  it  In  a  thoxisand 
crises  since  a  handful  of  patriots  won  a  flght 
for  Independence  they  had  no  right  to  win. 
But  the  doing  takes  time  and  patience  and 
dedication  and  a  sense  of  ptirpose. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
promised  to  bring  to  an  honorable  end  our 
Involvement  In  a  war  which  he  did  not  start 
By  any  fair  reckoning,  he  Is  making  good  on 
that  promise.  Not  enough,  say  the  protestors: 
"Stop  the  war  now  or  we  will  stop  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  reasoning  Is  a  symptom  of  the  times. 
We  want  Instant  cures  for  all  that  alls  u».  We 
want  them  to  be  cheap  and  painless,  uncom- 
plicated but  the  lessons  of  the  past  or  theli 
long-run  Implications  for  the  future. 

I  can  understand  Impatience  with  the  War. 
I  can  understand  the  cry  from  the  ghetto 
and  the  desire  of  the  young  to  make  the 
Country  over  In  their  own  Image — to  build  a 
better  society  than  they  found.  What  I  can- 
not understand  Is  the  feeUng  that  the  way  to 
build  Is  to  tear  down — that  old  values  and 
institutions  must  be  rejected  out-of-hand. 

There  is  something  very  sad  about  the 
person  who  sees  In  the  flag  of  his  Country 
on  the  wrong  he  believes  It  has  done.  There 
Is  something  pathetic  about  the  citizen  who 
uses  the  flag  only  to  express  dissent  and 
never  to  afBrm  his  Identity  with  the  Coun- 
try's triumphs  and  trials. 

Between  what  Is  and  what  ought  to  be 
there  Is  the  all -Important  ground  of  what 
can  be.  This  is  where  the  builders  have  to 
work  and  this  is  where  they  need  the  Inspira- 
tion and  guidance  that  history  affords. 

To  know  where  we  are  going,  we  must 
know  where  we  have  been.  "My  Country  right 
or  vnrang"  is  more  than  the  boast  of  the  pro- 
fessional patriot.  It's  a  fact  of  life  for  each 
of  us.  We  can  criticize  the  system  as  we  like, 
change  It  or  Improve  It  as  we  will,  but  we 
cannot  escape  the  oonsequencee  of  what  we 
do  as  Americans. 

Daniel  Webster  said  It  simply  In  a  simpler 
age:  "I  was  bom  an  American;  I  will  live  an 
American;  I  shall  die  an  American;  and  I 
intend  to  perform  the  duties  Incumbent 
upon  me  In  that  character  to  the  end  of  my 
carew." 

The  duties  Incumbent  upon  us  "In  that 
character"  have  not  changed.  They  Include 
the  duty  to  Judge  a  man  by  what  he  does, 
to  respect  the  Integrity  of  a  government 
which  functions  by  consent  of  the  governed. 
to  honor  laws  enacted  in  otir  name,  to  accept 
the  rule  of  the  majority,  to  proclaim  by  deed 
and  word  the  dignity  with  which  every  man 
Is  endowed  by  his  Creator. 

These  are  the  disciplines  that  hold  a  so- 
ciety together  and  give  It  body  and  thrust. 
No  one  can  force  us  to  assert  them.  No  one 
can  save  us  If  we  choose  to  Ignore  them. 

The  challenge  of  the  'seventies,  as  I  see  It, 
Is  not  whether  we  can  manage  change  and 
the  pressures  that  change  will  bring  to  bear 
upon  our  social  and  political  and  economic 
lives.  Rather,  It  Is  whether  we  can  manage 
ourselves — whether  we  will  have  the  sense  to 
use  our  freedom  wisely,  to  compose  our  dif- 
ferences for  the  common  good,  to  keep  our 
commitment  to  constant  moral  values. 

"Olve  me  a  lever  long  enough  and  a  place 
to  stand,"  the  Greek  mathematician  (Archl- 
njiedee)  said,  "and  I  wUl  move  the  world." 

We  have  all  the  leverage  we  need  In  a 
boimtlful  land  and  a  blessed  heritage  and 
a  system  that  offers  rich  rewards  for  hard 
work  and  fair  play.  We  seem  to  be  unsure  of 
a  place  to  stand. 

During  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  accord- 
ing to  the  F3.I.,  the  number  of  serious 
crimes  In  this  Country  Jximped  from  two 
mllllcm  a  year  to  Ave  million  a  year — an  aver- 
age annual  Increase  of  11  percent.  The  New 


York  Times  recently  summed  up  the  state  of 
law  and  order  In  metropolitan  New  York  In 
these  terms:  "This  cltys  eight  million  peo- 
ple live  In  dally  fear  of  mugging,  robbery 
and  other  violent  crimes.'' 

What  has  gone  wrong?  Have  we  abandoned 
our  belief  In  the  sanctity  of  life  Itself?  Or 
have  we  permitted  our  concern  for  the  rights 
of  the  lawbreaker  to  blind  us  to  the  rights 
of  his  victim? 

Sociologists  cell  us  to  chalk  It  all  up  to 
social  unrest.  I  dont  buy  that  because  the 
record  doeent  support  It.  There  are  other 
causes  for  the  soaring  crime  rate,  and  one  is 
that  we  have  created  a  climate  In  which  the 
would-be  criminal  has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  crime  does  pay. 

The  statistics  as  recited  by  Roger  Freeman 
of  Stanford  University  tell  the  story.  Only 
20  percent  of  the  offenses  known  to  police 
are  cleared  by  arrests.  Of  those  arrested,  only 
one  In  six  goes  to  Jail.  The  one  In  30  criminals 
who  is  imlucky  enough  to  wind  up  behind 
bars  serves  on  the  average  only  56  percent  of 
the  time  to  which  he  was  sentenced. 

We  cant  have  It  both  ways.  We  cant  ex- 
j>ect  the  law  enforcement  officer  to  do  his 
duty  when  the  courts  stack  the  deck  In  favor 
of  the  criminal. 

Neither  can  we  expect  government  to  pro- 
vide our  young  people  with  the  direction  and 
discipline  that  we  fall  to  provide  In  the 
home  and  school  and  church.  Drug  abuse  Is 
claiming  a  grim  and  growing  toll  of  young- 
sters throughout  our  society.  Let's  treat  It  for 
what  It  Is — a  disease  of  major  proportions. 
But  the  best  cure  Is  prevention,  and  the  best 
way  to  prevent  It  la  to  Instill  in  our  children 
the  ability  to  choose  between  right  and 
wrong. 

We  are  a  productive  people.  Americans  have 
always  found  satisfaction  In  an  honest  dayv 
work  and  in  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  We 
m\ist  not  make  the  mistake  of  relegating  the 
work  ethic  to  a  lesser  place  In  our  scale  of 
values. 

Again,  the  choice  Is  ours.  We  can  have  a 
welfare  state  If  that  is  what  we  want.  But  the 
cost  will  be  staggering,  not  In  dollars  alone 
but  In  damage  to  the  human  spirit. 

Today,  an  estimated  10  million  American 
adults  exist  outalde  the  Nation's  labor  force. 
Most  of  them  lack  skills  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  Some  of  them  are  paid  more  for  not 
working  than  they  could  earn  on  available 
Jobs. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  reliance 
on  Government  dole  Is  a  one-way  street,  and 
it  Isn't  the  way  to  a  vigorous,  cohesive  soci- 
ety. Between  1965  and  1970  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  spent  more  than  $250  billion 
on  social  programs.  Those  were  years  of  un- 
perecedented  civil  strife  and  violence.  Aa 
President  Nixon  has  pointed  out:  "Never  In 
human  history  has  so  much  been  spent  by  so 
many  for  such  a  negative  result.  The  cost 
of  the  lesson  has  been  high,  but  we  have 
learned  that  It  Is  not  only  what  we  spend 
that  matters,  but  how  we  spend  it." 

The  President's  spending  welfare  program 
would  replace  the  present  rewards  for  Idle- 
ness with  Incentives  for  work.  Let's  hope  the 
Congress  has  the  foresight  to  pass  It. 

Like  everyone  else,  the  working  man  has 
a  responsibility  to  relate  his  aspirations  to 
the  public  interest.  The  Inflation  that  has 
broken  the  back  of  millions  of  family  budg- 
ets is  no  longer  due  to  excessive  demand.  It 
Is  the  result  of  upward  pressure  on  costs — 
stemming  mainly  from  rising  wage  rates. 

Recent  collective  bargaining  agreements 
In  major  Industries  have  added  to  this  pres- 
sure by  exceeding  probable  productivity 
gains.  tJnlon  leaders  and  members  will  serve 
their  Country  well  by  practicing  reasonable 
self-restraint  in  contract  negotiations  sched- 
uled this  year. 

The  power  of  organized  labor  needs  no  fur- 
ther documentation.  If  I  read  the  American 
mood  right,  what  most  of  our  people  need 
and  want  from  labor  and  management  alike 
is  an  end  to  bickering  and  a  willingness  to 
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get  on  with  the  Job  of  providing  quality 
goods  and  services. 

We  are  dangerously  close  to  pricing  our- 
selves out  of  world  markets.  By  decoandlng 
ever  larger  wage  Increases  and  ever  broader 
fringe  benefits,  we  have  pushed  production 
costs  to  the  point  where  corporations  and 
oonsiimers  the  world  over  And  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  "buy  American." 

And  that's  only  the  half  of  It.  In  many 
areas  of  our  economy  we  are  demanding 
Orade-A  pay  for  less  than  Grade-A  work. 
The  quality  of  American  goods  and  services 
simply  doesn't  measure  up  to  the  con4>etl- 
tlon  in  the  international  marketplace. 

It  Isnt  the  eight  dollars  an  hour  that  the 
longshoreman  collects,  lor  example,  that 
hurts  us.  It  is  the  fact  that  he  often  falls 
to  do  eight  dollars  worth  of  work.  It  isn't 
Just  the  construction  worker's  superior  pay 
that  hurts.  It  Is  the  fact  that  he  often 
builds  an  Inferior  house. 

Let's  face  It.  We  are  not  turning  out  as 
good  products  today  as  we  used  to.  They 
don't  work  as  well,  they  don't  last  as  long, 
and  they  don't  perform  as  promised.  The 
buyer  of  the  American  car  expects  trouble, 
the  buyer  of  the  foreign  car  doesn't.  And 
when  we  take  the  car  to  the  garage  for  re- 
pairs or  servicing,  we  expect  mor«  trouble, 
and  usually  get  it. 

Why?  Why  do  we  have  to  call  the  appli- 
ance man  two  and  three  times  before  he 
makes  It  to  the  house — and  then  call  him 
back  to  do  the  Job  right?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  pride  In  workmanship  that 
made  this  Country  great? 

Other  countries  have  It.  The  Japanese 
have  it.  That's  one  reason  Japan  has  taken 
markets  away  from  us  and  Is  flooding  this 
Country  with  her  products.  The  Russians 
appear  to  have  it  to  a  greater  degree  than  we 
do.  Remember,  ideology  is  not  a  prime  con- 
sideration in  the  world  of  economics.  If  the 
Russian  trademark  comes  to  signify  better 
workmanship  and  serviceability  than  ours, 
people  are  going  to  buy  Russian  goods  and 
ship  them  in  Rxisslan  bottoms — and  that's 
what  more  and  more  people  are  doing  In 
many  markets  vital  to  oux  national  Inter- 
est. 

Perhaps  we  have  had  It  too  good  for  too 
long.  Perhaps  we  feel  that  we  can  get  by 
with  less  effort,  less  care,  and  less  than  the 
bsst  we're  capable  of.  If  so,  we  are  dead 
wrong  and  we're  going  to  pay  a  fearful  price 
for  the  lesson. 

The  quality  of  life  Is  aU  the  rage  these 
days.  The  masters  of  rhetoric  bombard  us 
dally  with  exhortations  to  clean  up  the  air, 
banish  the  slums,  beautify  the  cities,  and 
pxirlfy  the  water.  This  is  all  well  and  good. 
Improving  the  physical  environment  Is  Im- 
portant to  all  of  us. 

But  the  quality  of  our  life  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  quality  of  our  work.  We  Im- 
prove society  by  Improving  ourselves.  And 
that  means  giving  the  best  of  ourselves  to 
the  task  at  hand.  It  means  reaching  out  for 
new  challenges — seeking  higher  standards  df 
achievement — adhering  to  the  moral  and 
ethical  principles  that  we  know  are  right — 
doing  the  best  we  can,  not  what  we  can  Ket 
by  with.  * 

I^'s  keep  ova  values  straight.  Two  cars  In 
the  garage  and  one  in  the  driveway  are  not 
the  end  of  the  American  dream.  Merely  put- 
ting In  time  on  the  Job,  no  matter  how  high 
the  pay  and  how  strong  the  security,  is  not 
the  American  way.  The  good  life  is  not  the 
80ft.  comfortable  life. 

Do  we  have  to  have  the  bottom  faU  out  to 
make  us  realize  that  we  get  from  the  economy 
only  what  we  put  into  It?  WIU  It  take  another 
Depression  to  remind  us  that  personal  Initia- 
tive and  self-reUance  and  pride  of  achieve- 
ment count  more  than  one-upmanahlp  at  the 
bargaining  table? 

I'm  talking  about  attitudes  and  actions- 
actions  that  reflect  a  person's  beUef  In  his 


worth  as  a  human  being  and  his  oUlgatloc 
to  earn  and  preaerre  the  opportunities  of 
American  oltlsenahlp  that  others  have  von 
for  him.  This  Is  the  spirit  of  America — not 
J\ist  to  be  free  but  to  tise  freedom  nobly  and 
vigorously,  to  do  all  that  otir  aspirations  *«d 
instincts  require,  and  to  ezoel  In  all  we  do. 

Young  people  eepeclaUy  seem  to  be  foUow- 
Ing  an  "all-or-nothing"  approach.  Loat  spring 
the  campuses  were  aboil  with  protest — some 
of  It  violent  and  much  of  it  unreaaonlng.  The 
same  students  returned  In  the  faU  with  a 
completely  opposite  outlook — one  of  ladlf- 
ference  and  apathy.  It  was  as  If  they  were 
saying,  "Since  we  cant  have  our  way,  we 
quit." 

Well,  life  Isnt  that  simple.  If  we're  going 
to  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves  In  this 
Increasingly  competitive,  admittedly  Imper- 
fect world  of  the  70's,  we've  got  to  have  the 
endurance  and  perspective  to  mAtch  otir 
faith. 

"What  we  require,"  as  Jamas  Mlobener 
wrote  a  year  ago,  "Is  a  balance  between  pro- 
test and  stabUlty.  This  Is  never  easy  to  obtain 
but  la  worth  attempting  because  we  know 
that  if  throTigh  Indifference  we  lose  otir 
liberties,  we  shall  not  regain  them  In  thu 
century." 

We  must  demand  as  much  of  ourselves  aa 
we  demand  of  society.  There  are  no  free 
lunches,  and  no  freeways  to  Utopia.  If  we 
want  the  freedom  not  to  tM  robbed,  we  must 
crack  down  on  the  freedom  to  rob.  If  we 
want  more  lelstire,  we  must  earn  it  by  giving 
a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  If  we  want  a  bet- 
ter government,  we  must  do  a  more  effective 
Job  of  participating  In  the  political  process. 

Pride  and  productivity  have  carried  this 
Country  a  long  way.  I  am  confident  that  we 
have  enough  virtue  and  patriotism  and  sense 
to  solve  the  problems  that  confront  us.  The 
system  Is  sotmd.  It's  up  to  us  to  ma^^»  it  work 


NEW  BREED  OP  TOURIST  IN 
WASHINOTON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  In- 
teresting column  has  appeared  In  the 
V^ashington  Star.  It  was  written  by 
Smith  Hempstone.  The  title  is,  "New 
Breed  of  Tourist  CcMues  to  Washington." 
It  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  column  aa  another 
view  of  recent  developmente  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

New   BXEKD   OF  TODKIST   COMXS   TO 

Washinoton 

Spring  Is  tourist  time  In  Washington, 
bringing  Americans  in  the  tens  of  thousands 
to  visit  their  national  monuments,  to  recap- 
ture the  roots  of  their  past. 

A  new  breed  is  with  us  now  and  has  been 
these  past  10  days.  And  their  banners  (with 
apologies  to  Longfellow)  bear  some  passing 
strange  devices.  They  want  an  end  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  (who  does  not?) .  They  want 
free  abortions  on  demand,  clean  water,  gay 
liberation,  union  lettuce,  Nixon's  political 
scalp.  Jam  on  Thursdays.  They  want,  they 
want.  They  want  everything,  these  babies 
who  were  always  picked  up  when  they  cried, 
and  they  offer  so  Uttle  aside  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  themselves  clustered  lemming-like 
In  the  streets. 

Their  spearhead  was  a  group  of  about  1,200 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  who  put 
on  demonstrations  of  their  version  of  search- 
and-destroy  missions,  ending  up  by  discard- 
ing their  decorations.  To  this  observer's 
knowledge,  no  reporter  In  this  city  of  re- 
porters made  a  serious  effort  to  discover  how 
many  of  the  1,200  actually  had  served  in 


Vietnam  or  to  validate  the  decorations  they 
said  they  held. 

Many  of  them.  Including  their  leaders  and 
the  badly  wounded  ones,  unquestionably 
were  genuine.  Perhaps,  as  In  the  case  of  all 
those  Black  Panthers  "klUed"  by  the  police, 
some  enterprising  writer  for  the  New  Yorker 
will  put  the  record  straight. 

Then  came  Saturday's  »note-ln  down 
Permsylvanla  Avenue  to  the  Capitol.  There 
were  the  usual  hirsute  patriots  carrying  the 
flags  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong, 
the  placards  of  Mao  "I^-tung  and  Leon 
Trotsky,  chanting  obscenities.  They  were.  It 
is  true,  peaceful,  although  nothing  really  Is 
more  Insulting  than  to  praise  a  man  for  do- 
ing what  he  ought  to  do. 

Finally,  after  five  hoiu«  of  rambling,  rep- 
etitious speeches  and  folk  miuic,  the  crowd 
of  200,000,  largely  white  and  young,  trickled 
off  to  do  Its  thing.  Medical  personnel  were 
kept  busy  dealing  with  drunkenness  and 
overindulgenxje  in  narcotics.  End  of  Phase 
Two. 

Now  we  are  In  the  middle  of  Phase  Three. 
We  have  In  town  a  sizable  group  of  ladles 
and  gentleman  who  call  thonselves  the  Peo- 
ples Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice.  One  of 
their  leaders  Is  a  philosopher  named  Reimle 
Davis,  who  once  was  involved  In  some  liti- 
gation In  Chicago. 

These  worthies  are  here  to  rap  (as  they 
say)  with  federal  employes  In  an  effort  to 
persuade  them  to  Join  In  a  general  strike 
and  to  sign  a  made-ln-Hanol  "Peoples  Peace 
Treaty"  to  end  the  war.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  "tribesmen"  of  the  Mayday  Move- 
ment, a  group  of  militants  associated  with 
the  Coalition,  have  promised  to  extend  our 
political  education  by  attempting  to  block 
early-morning  computer  traffic  at  21  key 
points  in  downtown  Washington  and  sub- 
urban Virginia. 

And  It  Is,  of  course,  gratifying  In  the  ex- 
treme to  know  that  the  Nixon  administration. 
In  its  wisdom,  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Coalition  a  portion  of  federal  parkland  here 
to  use  as  a  training  ground  and  assembly 
area  fcMr  people  who  have  announced  their 
Intention  to  break  the  law.  It  Is  pw^able  that 
the  whole  shebang  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
not  less  thao  II  million,  and  possibly  a  good 
deal  more  (the  tab  for  the  three-day  1980 
Vietnam  War  Moratorium  was  $688,714) . 

Now  the  people  of  this  country  have  the 
right  to  assemble  here  peacefully  to  petition 
their  government.  But  they  do  not  have  the 
right  to  Interfere  with  the  lawful  activities  of 
other  citizens.  They  do  not  have  the  right 
to  plot  (however  sophomorlcally)  the  over- 
throw of  their  government  or  to  try  to  Inter- 
fere (however  ineffectually)  In  the  process  of 
government.  There  Is  a  place  for  such  people 
and  It  Is  called  Jail. 

Tills  cup.  of  course,  will  pass  from  us. 
Rennle  Davis  A  Co.  are  not  going  to  become 
the  government  of  this  country.  Mrs.  Sallye 
Davis  (Angela's  mama  and  one  of  our  speak- 
ers last  Saturday)  !«  unlikely  to  become  at- 
torney general.  While  Rep.  Bella  Abzug  has. 
admittedly,  a  certain  entertainment  value,  I 
do  not  see  her  as  a  future  secretary  of  state. 
Meanwhile,  a  few  home  truths  which 
should  not  go  unsaid:  While  1.200  veterans 
demanded  an  immediate  end  to  the  war,  3.49 
million  others  did  not  cry  out  for  peace  at  any 
price;  while  10  senators  and  29  representa- 
tives endorsed  Saturday's  rally,  90  senators 
and  408  representatives  did  not;  while  200.- 
000  Americans  chose  to  take  their  politics 
Into  the  streets  last  week,  nearly  200  mil- 
lion others  did  not. 

Which  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  did  not  come  to  town,  the  con- 
gressmen who  did  not  endorse  the  demonstra- 
tion, the  Americans  who  did  not  choose  to 
spend  Saturday  listening  to  David  Zfahln  and 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  like  the  war. 

It  means  merely,  I  like  to  think,  that  they 
want  the  war  ended  without  a  scuttle,  that 
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Uiey  prefer  ballots  to  ballyboo,  that — vben 
all  Is  said  and  done — tbey  desire  a  demcx^ticy 
rather  than  a  mobocracy. 

And  so  tbey  must  unless  the  propbecQr  ol 
W.  B.  Yeats — "Tblngs  fall  apart;  the  cantre 
cannot  bold;  Mere  anarchy  Is  loosed  upoQ  the 
world." — Is  to  come  to  pass.  Unfortuna(tely, 
It  can  happen  here. 


ARENA  erTAGE— A  CREDIT  TO  TOE 
CULTURAL     LIFE     OF     NATION'S 

CAPITAL  I 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  opening  in  1950,  Arena  Stage  has 
grown  at  an  amazing  rate  and  has  of- 
fered consistently  more  ambitious  and 
more  professional  productions  for  the 
audiences  of  Washington.  The  Ait-na 
Stage,  with  the  adjacent  Kre^ger 
Theater,  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  Cul- 
tural life  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  have,  on  occasion,  attended  Arena 
Stage  and  have  been  much  impressed.  To 
show  my  appreciation,  I  ask  imanlinous 
consent  that  a  Saturday  Review  artfcle 
entitled  "Arena  Stage:  Full  SReed 
Ahead"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzc^rd, 
as  follows: 

AasNA  Stags:  Ftru,  Speed  Ahead  I 
(By  Henry  He wes) 
Washtnotok,  D.C. — The  record  of  A^ena 
Stage  Is  splendid.  Altbougb  its  national 
reputation  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  fact  (bat 
two  of  ite  recent  psroductlons  \The  Gfeat 
White  Hope  and  Indians)  happened  to  g4  on 
to  win  high  acclalmon  Broadway,  a  critic  Who 
has  followed  Arena  Stage's  progress  sine*  Its 
Inauguration  in  1960  Is  more  Impressed  by 
the  consistency  and  daring  with  which  tbls 
company  has  risked  Its  future  solvenejl  to 
reach  out  for  the  very  best.  : 

For  Arena  baa  raised  Its  production  stand- 
ards to  a  quality  unsurpassed  by  any  Aiaer- 
Ican  producing  organization.  Its  actlvVtles 
have  widened  progressively  from  year  to  year. 
And  Its  facilities  have  evolved  from  a  347- 
seat  converted  movlebouse  to  a  500-seat  een- 
ovated  brewery  to  a  handsome  new  jill- 
seat  theater  of  Its  own. 

The  current  offering  in  the  present  facll  Ity, 
a  docvimentary  drama  about  the  Pixeblo  in- 
cident. Is  a  stunning  demonstration  of  Itbe 
theatricality  that  can  be  achieved  In  an  arbna 
where  the  audience  completely  stirrounds  the 
playing  area.  When  we  enter,  we  can  heaij  all 
around  us  the  foreboding  pulse  of  the  ship's 
turbines.  Through  the  stage  floor's  inlaid 
grill  work  radiates  the  Internal  glow  of  the  en- 
gine room.  As  the  play  begins,  sections  of  the 
floor  rise  up  to  become  the  Captain's  bridge. 
And  above  this  area  are  suspended  oat- 
walks  and  ladders,  whlcb  not  only  suggest  the 
totality  of  a  naval  vessel,  but  also  provide  dy- 
namic acting  areas  that  director  Gene  Pran- 
kel  has  used  to  add  a  vertical  forcefled  of 
Interplay  to  the  action. 

In  this  superbly  dramatic  atmcephare, 
Stanley  R.  Oreenberg  objectively  retells  the 
Pueblo's  story  by  alternating  between  the 
two  formal  hearings — one  naval,  one  Ctm- 
gresslonal — and  a  chronological  re-enactment 
of  the  events  themselves.  Shepperd  Strtid- 
wlck  portrays  Commander  Lloyd  Bucl|er, 
whom  be  strikingly  resembles,  with  con- 
trolled conviction.  He  emerges  not  as  a  by- 
the-book  ofSoer,  but  as  an  extraordinary 
patient  protagonist  wbose  sentimental  con- 
sideration for  his  men  may  be  more  deeply 
American  than  the  ofllclal  pragmatism  of  9ur 
political  and  military  leaders. 

Where  Pueblo  is  leas  successful  Is  in  Ita 
attempt  to  coiuiterpolse  these  two  plill4is- 
opblas  with  clear  dramatic  Impact.  To  do 


tbls  would  require  more  delineation  of  wtiat 
occurred  in  secret  Washington  dellberatlona, 
and  these  are  excluded  because  Oreenberg 
has  chosen  to  use  only  those  words  and 
events  available  In  print.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  leave  the  theater  with  a  freah  awareness 
that  our  government  and  our  military  estab- 
lishment are  operating  under  dangerously 
schizophrenic  conditions.  And  we  recognize 
that  the  decisions  of  Commander  Bucber 
and  his  men  are  symptoms  of  a  currently 
insoluble  American  dilemma. 

Because  all  plays  do  not  thrive  equally 
well  in  a  large  threater-ln-tbe-Txmnd  like 
thla  one,  Arena  Stage  has  just  built  and 
unveiled  an  adjacent  SOO-seat  proscenium 
stage,  which  Is  named  the  Kreeger  Theater. 
Etoohewlng  caution.  Arena's  founder  and 
artistic  director,  Zelda  Flchandler,  opened 
the  Kreeger  with  the  American  premiere  of 
a  most  difficult  work,  Peter  Bome's  The  Bui' 
Ing  Class.  The  play  had  won  Its  blasphemous 
young  author  the  critics'  award  as  the  most 
promising  playwright  of  the  1968-60  season. 
But  because  it  had  not  been  a  commercial 
suooess  In  the  West  End,  no  New  York  pro- 
ducer proved  willing  to  attempt  It. 

Oddly  enough,  the  production  here  better 
realizes  Mr.  Barnes's  strange  and  remarkable 
play  than  did  the  one  In  London.  Credit  for 
this  must  be  shared.  First  of  all,  the  drama 
benefits  from  the  Intimacy  of  the  theater  It- 
self. The  Kreeger  has  a  fine  semi- thrust 
audlenoe-stage  relationship,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  one  that  makes  New  York's 
Theater  De  Lys  so  satisfying. 

Then  to  assure  the  optimum  performance 
of  the  work,  Mrs.  Flchandler  has  Imported 
British  director  David  William  and  two 
Canadian  actors,  Douglas  Rain  and  Srlo 
House,  to  play  the  two  leading  roles.  They 
are  marvelous.  Mr.  Rain,  who  recently  fin- 
ished a  long  and  highly  acclaimed  London 
stint  starring  In  Hadrian  VIl.  is  completely 
at  home  as  another  religiously  deluded 
Britisher,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Ourney, 
who  believes  he  Is  both  Jesus  Christ  and 
God.  His  eccentricity,  which  proves  less 
troublesome  to  his  family  than  does  his  sin- 
cere espousal  of  Christ's  philosophy  of  love, 
is  made  hilariously  entertaining  by  Rain, 
who  superbly  ocHnblnes  eloquence  and  vul- 
garity, as  he  cautions  skeptics,  "Please  re- 
member, you're  dealing  with  the  Big  One." 
But  Rain  also  totally  convinces  us  otf  the 
sincerity  of  his  belief,  so  that  Barnes's  chal- 
lenging argument  Is  emotionally  and  Intel- 
lectually supported. 

When  the  Earl's  family  consults  a  psy- 
chiatrist and  he  Is  able  to  cure  the  Earl  of 
his  delusions,  Rain  nicely  makes  the  transi- 
tion to  the  more  horrendous  but  more  so- 
cially acceptable  eccentricities  of  an  ultra- 
conservative  member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
With  the  same  fanaticism  that  he  followed 
the  God  of  Love,  he  turns  to  the  God  of 
Justice,  and  he  becomes  a  moralizing  aveng- 
er, a  Jack-the-Rlpper  who  stabs  any  woman 
who  offers  him  love. 

Mr.  House  Is  delightful,  too,  as  a  British 
butler  who  breaks  Into  a  vaudeville  dance 
at  the  solemn  reading  of  a  will  that  be- 
queaths blm  a  small  fortune.  And  the  rest 
of  the  cast,  from  the  regtUar  Arena  Stage 
company,  blend  beautifully  Into  this  most 
original  work. 

To  accept  two  such  large  theatrical  chal- 
lenges and  emerge  as  successfully  as  Arena 
Stage  hits  done  reflects  both  a  shrewdness 
of  Judgment  and  a  remarkable  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  Its  leadership.  But  this  Is  only 
part  of  the  reason  for  Arena's  national  emi- 
nence. It  has,  in  a  surrounding  where  com- 
mimlty  spirit  does  not  noticeably  flourish, 
made  Itself  a  responsible,  functioning  part 
of  Washington  life. 

An  Impcvtant  part  of  Arena's  community 
service  Is  a  children's  theater  program,  which 
Is  startllngly  different  from  the  old- 
fashioned,  izinocuous  stuff  Americans  have 


have  come  to  associate  with  the  genre.  Called 
Living  Stage  and  led  by  Robert  Alexander, 
an  Inspiring  and  committed  spK>kesman  for 
the  capacity  and  wisdom  of  today's  children, 
the  company  consists  of  six  performers  who 
are  expert  at  Improvising.  Sometimes  they 
go  to  high  schools,  and  sometimes  small 
p>artles  of  yoiuigsters  are  brought  into  a  large 
rehearsal  space  at  Arena.  The  performers 
encourage  the  kids  both  to  become  Involved 
In  exercises  where  each  of  the  audience  uses 
his  own  creative  Imagination  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  scenes  they  would  like  the 
actors  to  Improvise,  Indicating  how  they 
would  like  them  to  oome  out.  There  Is  no 
censorship  as  the  actors  level  with  the  kids 
and  Insist  that  the  kids  level  with  them. 

Is  this  expansion  Into  a  second  tbeater  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  public  service  chil- 
dren's program  practical  for  an  organization 
that  m  the  fall  of  1972  will  find  It  most  dif- 
ficult to  raise  the  $300,000  needed  annually 
to  cover  Its  deficit?  That  deficit  Is  ctirrently 
being  supported  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
but  the  subsidy  was  awarded  with  the  under- 
standing that  Arena  is  to  expect  no  further 
support  from  Ford  beyond  this  point.  Ad- 
ministrative Director  Tom  Flchandler 
doesn't  minimize  the  problem,  but  he  hopes 
that  some  revenue  may  be  gained  by  book- 
ing visiting  attractions  Into  the  Kreeger  at 
those  times  when  the  company  is  not  per- 
forming there.  Conceivably,  the  Kreeger 
could  become  a  plus  Item. 

Indeed,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  smaller 
theaters  will  be  most  In  demand  In  the  fu- 
ture. For  gathering  together  In  such  an  In- 
timate atmosphere  to  share  a  genuine  theater 
experience  may  be  an  Ideal  change  of  pace 
from  the  nightly  viewing  of  TV  masterworks 
la  the  living  room. 

Whatever  happens.  Arena  Stage  is  pro- 
ceeding full  speed  ahead,  as  If  Its  board  were 
going  to  be  able  to  raise  (300,000  annually 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  there  are 
no  industrial  corporations  capable  of  giving 
substantial  flnanclal  assistance.  If  the  funds 
are  not  forthcoming,  the  Flchandlers  Insist 
they  win  not  continue  on  a  smaller  budget 
with  reduced  standards  and  activities.  It  Is 
a  proud  attitude,  but  their  twenty-one  years 
of  dedicated  work  entitles  them  to  It. 


LEON  SULLIVAN  ELECTED  TO  GEN- 
ERAL MOTORS  BOARD  OP  DIREC- 
TORS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  Penn- 
sylvania there  is  a  remarkable  individual 
who  during  the  earliest  period  of  his 
young  life  took  the  leadership  in  setting 
the  direction  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. He  is  an  exceptional  man  who  has 
given  so  much  time  and  energy  for  the 
purpose  of  equal  justice.  Leon  Sullivan 
is  a  black  minister  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  a  leader  in  the  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Centers  of  America. 
He  founded  this  organization  in  1964. 

Today  after  these  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  others  he  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  General  Motors 
Corp.,  the  first  black  man  to  be 
so  recc^mized.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
exceptional  news  article  on  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sullivan  in  Business  Week  for  April 
10.  I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of  Sen- 
ators and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Business  Week,  Apr.  10,  1971) 
A  Black  Dirxctor  Ptjshss  Rxfoems  at  OM 

"For  sevwal  years,  I  dldnt  talk  with  wblte 
people,"  aays  Philadelphia's  Reverend  Leon 
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H.  Sullivan,  "because  I  didn't  vrant  them  to 
try  to  persuade  me  not  to  do  what  I  was 
doing."  Sullivan  now  talks  readily  to  whites, 
and  he  Is  generally  the  one  doing  the  per- 
suading. His  newest  and  moet  Important 
white  audience:  22  fellow  members  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.'s  board  of  directors. 

Sullivan's  election  to  GM's  board,  like 
most  of  the  activities  of  that  puissant  corpo- 
rate giant,  is  portentous  for  XT.S.  business. 
In  a  broad  sense.  It  hlghllghte  the  gradual 
shifts  of  U.S.  Industry  to  meet  mounting 
social  challenges.  More  specifically,  Sullivan 
himself,  a  nationally-known  dvll  rights  ac- 
tivist, symbolizes  the  swelling  band  of  blacks 
appearing  on  corporate  boards. 

At  least  14  major  companies — Pan  Ameri- 
can, Chase  Manhattan,  First  National  City. 
A&P,  and  CBS  among  them — have  elected 
Negro  directors  In  the  past  year  or  so,  and 
more  will  follow.  Though  moet  of  these  di- 
rectors see  themselves  as  businessmen  or 
lawyers  rather  than  as  advocates  of  minority 
groups,  Sullivan's  outspoken  social  oonmalt- 
ment  could  ultimately  drive  them  toward 
more  militant  stands.  This  would  Intensify 
already  gnawing  questions  about  the  role  of 
directors  as  representatives  of  special  Inter- 
est groups  and.  In  fact,  about  the  role  of 
directors  generally. 

Sullivan  became  the  first  black  director  of 
the  world's  largest  Industrial  corporation  last 
January  4.  after  OM  Chairman  James  Roche 
personally  made  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  to 
offer  him  the  Job.  They  met  In  a  small  office 
at  Progress  Plaza,  the  black -owned  shopping 
center  that  Sullivan  organized. 

"I  told  Mr.  Roche  he  should  have  no  Illu- 
sions about  what  I  am,"  Sullivan  recalls.  "He 
knows  I'm  a  man  who  expresses  his  opinions, 
and  that  I  will  not  be  tied  to  the  traditions 
of  the  board.  I'm  more  Interested  In  human 
returns  than  capital  returns.  My  main  con- 
cern Is  helping  to  Improve  the  position  of 
black  people  In  America.  I  want  to  be  a  voice 
from  the  outside  on  the  Inside." 

Dissenter. — If  anybody  at  GM  wondered 
what  that  meant,  they  are  finding  out  fast. 
At  the  most  recent  of  three  board  meetings 
Sullivan  has  attended,  he  cast  the  lone  vote 
supporting  the  Episcopal  Church's  request 
that  GM  pack  up  and  get  out  of  South  Africa. 
Sullivan  had  told  bis  fellow  directors  earlier 
that  GM  and  other  U.S.  companies  are  under- 
writing apartheid.  "The  South  African 
government  should  be  told  that  apartiieid 
must  oome  to  an  end,"  he  Insists,  "or  else, 
office  by  office,  plant  by  plant,  business  by 
business,  we  should  get  out." 

Beyond  this,  Sullivan  has  begun  to  move 
on  Just  how  OM  shovild  help  blacks.  This 
week,  he  disclosed  to  Business  Week  details 
of  what  he  is  asking  OM  management  to  do. 
"Well  see  how  far  GM  wants  to  go,"  he  adds. 

Program. — Sullivan  and  staff  members  of 
the  90-clty  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  of  America,  the  Job  training  orga- 
nization he  founded  in  1964,  met  In  Phila- 
delphia with  a  OM  team  headed  by  Treasurer 
Roger  B.  Smith  and  again  with  a  seco  id  OM 
group  In  Detroit.  They  discussed  three  com- 
ponents of  Sullivan's  three-year  plan  for  OM. 

One  Is  to  set  up  a  new  black  dealership 
program  to  add  60  new  dealers  In  the  next 
38  months.  Sullivan's  people  visited  all  the 
country's  black  auto  dealers  and  found  most 
of  them  In  bad  shape  [page  64].  "We're  get- 
ting letters  from  blacks  all  over  the  country 
wanting  GM  dealerships,"  Sullivan  report*. 
He  wants  GM  to  lend  a  generous  helping 
hand  with  money  and  management  training 
to  present  and  future  black  dealers — espe- 
cially training  on  such  matters  as  finding 
better  locations,  managing  cash  flow,  and 
learning  about  service  departments  and  the 
used-car  end  of  the  business.  He  wants  GM 
to  set  up  a  "model  dealership  right  here  in 
Philadelphia  where  I  can  watcb  It."  His  Idea 
Is  to  bring  In  black  dealers  for  Intensive 
training.  "This  will  be  my  personal  project. 


If  GM  will  oo(^>erate.  OM  Is  going  to  have 
to  back  me  up." 

Sullivan  also  wants  OM  to  supplement 
existing  auto  mechanic  training  centers  with 
centers  aimed  specifically  at  Inner-clty 
blacks,  starting  In  10  cities  such  as  Mew 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Seattle,  and 
Atlanta.  Graduates  would  go  to  work  for 
GM  and  other  auto  companies  and  their 
dealers.  Sullivan  wants  1,000  mechanloa 
trained  the  first  year,  3,000  the  second  year, 
and  5,000  the  third,  "at  a  minimum." 

Finally,  Sullivan  wants  GM  to  hire  an 
Initial  225  blacks  as  Junior,  middle  manage- 
ment, and  sales  executives  to  work  throiigb- 
out  GM.  "People  have  said  for  years,  'I 
can't  find  them.'  WeU,  III  find  them,"  he 
promises.  "Ill  recruit  them,  and  together 
viTltb  the  OM  Institute,  ril  train  them.  My 
goal  Is  to  get  1,000  black  executives,  men  and 
women,  in  the  next  three  years.  I  want  to 
see  them  working  all  over  OM,  moving  up 
that  ladder." 

Implications.  Such  ambitious  proptosals, 
to  be  followed  by  more,  show  how  much 
Is  at  stake  In  Sullivan's  new  foothold  on 
the  commanding  heights  of  American  busi- 
ness. Like  such  figures  as  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  and  Senator  Edward  Brooke,  he  Is 
now  a  "first,"  and  his  election  to  GM's 
board  Is  another  milestone  In  the  black 
struggle  toward  full  participation  In  society. 
Further,  Sullivan's  election  raises  at  least 
two  other  Issues  of  compelling  Importance. 

F'lrst,  it  reinforces  GM's  avowed  deter- 
mination to  take  a  new  approach  on  the 
social -Issue  front  [BW-July  11,  1970  p.  72), 
It  Is  one  of  several  moves — appointing  a  vice 
president  for  environmental  matters,  and 
creating  a  five-man  public  policy  commit- 
tee— that  herald  this  new  readiness.  If  OM 
now  follows  through  on  Sullivan's  propoaals. 
It  will  move  Into  a  position  of  decisive  lead- 
ship  m  minority  training  and  hiring. 
"When  I  go  to  the  annual  meeting  in  1072," 
Sullivan  says,  "I  want  GM  to  make  a  report 
on  hiring  minorities  that  will  re&Uy  Im- 
press America." 

Second,  such  action  strengthens  GM's 
hand  in  Its  tough  new  stance  toward  Its 
moet  searching  critics,  such  as  Ralph  Nader 
and  the  Nader-flavored  Project  for  Corporate 
Responsibility  In  Washington  that  runs 
Campalgn-GM.  In  recent  speeches,  Roche, 
probably  looking  toward  next  month's  an- 
nual meeting,  lashed  out  against  people 
who  "seek  less  to  correct  a  wrong  than  to 
condemn  a  system  .  .  .  [who]  crusade  for 
radical  changes  In  our  system  of  corpo- 
rate ownership,  changes  so  drastic  that  they 
would  aU  but  destroy  free  enterprise  as  we 
know  It." 

Project  ResponslbUlty  Is  pushing  three  pro- 
poaals on  GM's  proxy  statement  calling  for 
greater  disclosure  In  annual  reports  and  for 
changes  In  the  election  and  composition  of 
GM's  board.  Project  official  Susan  L.  Oroas 
bellevee  GM's  "shift  in  strategy"  Is  aimed  at 
"destroying  our  credibility."  Nader,  who  re- 
gards GM's  recent  moves  as  "cosmetic,"  calls 
Roche's  speech  "imvamlshed  OM.  a  massive 
display  of  GM's  malignancies." 

Sullivan  so  far  Is  sidestepping  the  broad 
questions  of  corporation  reform,  but  he  la 
far  from  confused  about  his  role.  Tm  not 
tied  to  GM,"  he  says.  'Tm  not  a  buslneasman 
or  a  professional  director.  I'm  a  minister,  and 
I  see  my  role  as  GM  as  ein  expression  of  my 
ministry.  When  I'm  not  effective,  111  resign." 
Almost  as  an  afterthought,  he  adda:  "If  I 
resigned,  it  could  mean  a  worldwide  boycott 
of  GM." 

Gauble.  Talk  like  this  tells  many  busi- 
nessmen that  GM  Is  taking  a  considerable 
risk  with  Sullivan  on  Its  board.  The  price 
could  be,  at  the  least,  a  painful  public  rela- 
tions baclcflre.  But  pec^le  who  know  OM  and 
Sullivan  do  not  agree.  They  reason  that  OM 
carefully  checked  out  Its  man,  and  by  elect- 
ing him  showed  it  was  ready  to  accept  bU 


goals.  Even  Nader,  who  calls  Sullivan's  elec- 
tion "a  good  appointment,"  believes  OM  "is 
prepared  to  move  In  his  particular  area  of 
interest. 

Sullivan,  In  turn,  proceeds  cautiously.  As 
the  NAACP's  Assistant  Executive  Director, 
John  Morsell,  says:  "He  didn't  get  where 
he  Is  by  being  impulsive."  SulUvan's  rhetoric 
la  uttered  without  truculence  or  threat.  And 
he  habitually  balances  his  demands  with  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  in  GM  and  Its  man- 
agement. "I'm  not  Interested  In  wrecking 
OM,"  he  says.  "I  want  to  help  GM  make  a 
profit.  I've  been  Impressed  with  the  sensitiv- 
ity rve  found  on  the  board.  I  think  they 
want  to  see  OM  move  forward." 

Though  Roche  consistently  denies  that 
critics'  pressure  precipitated  Sullivan's  ap- 
pointment, outsiders  persist  In  seeing  a  con- 
nection. A  black  director  of  another  company 
offers  this  assessment  of  GM's  choice:  'The 
gny  Is  a  good  fire  escape.  Nothing  he's  going 
to  cost  them  will  be  half  as  expensive  as 
what  Nader  was  getting  ready  for  them." 
Franklin  Thomas,  the  head  of  Bedford- 
Stuyveeant  Restoration  Corp.  who  also  sits 
on  the  boards  of  CBS  and  First  National  City 
Bank,  has  a  less  cynical  view.  "It  eeema 
that  some  of  the  major  corporations  are 
reaching  for  additional  perspectives,"  he 
says,  "and  Leon  Sullivan's  appcMntment  re- 
flects this." 

Asked  for  his  reamns  why  OM  picked  him, 
SulUvan  replies:  'First,  I'm  black.  Second, 
I  have  good  credentials,  a  solid  education. 
I'm  not  frightened  by  corporations.  It 
seemed  like  the  moment  to  get  some  out- 
side voice  in  GM  that  will  express  Itself. 
It's  Impossible  to  people  who  know  me  that 
I  can  be  put  in  a  pocket.  If  Tm  silenced, 
I'll  leave.  But  I  think  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing." 

The  man  who  knows  beet  agrees  that  the 
corporation  knew  what  It  was  doing.  Says 
Chairman  Roche:  "For  eoooe  time,  we've 
been  considering  adding  to  our  board  to 
mdude  a  minority  member.  We  wanted  to 
find  somebody  who  had  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment, Bomebod.t  who  had  roots  in  the 
minority  oommiinities  around  the  country, 
and  somebody  who  could  counsel  and  ad- 
vL<;e  us  with  respect  to  policies  and  proce- 
dures regarding  minorities."  After  looking 
over  nnany  candidates.  GM  "came  to  the 
conclTision  that  Dr.  Sullivan  seemed  to  have 
the  beet  talents  and  those  qualities  we  were 
seeking." 

Roche  indicates  that  OM  expects  two- 
wav  benefits  from  SulUvan.  "I  think  he 
can  be  very  helpful  to  GM  In  giving  us  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  we  voigtiX,  make  greater 
progress  vrtth  our  programs,  and  then  sec- 
ondly, in  interpreting  that  progreas  to  the 
people  on  the  outside.  He  will  know  at  first- 
hand what  we  are  doing  and  what  progreas 
we  are  gclng  to  make." 

Militant.  This  strongly  suggests  either 
that  OM  feels  it  knows  how  much  It  must 
deliver  to  win  Sullivan's  cooperation,  or 
else  that  It  hi^  committed  the  sort  of 
blunder  it  rarely  makes.  As  Sullivan's  back- 
ground shows,  he  would  be  a  bad  choice  as 
a  token  black  who  would  be  content  to  sit 
neax  the  door. 

Tall,  articulate,  and  proud,  OM's  new 
director  is  a  shrewd  4g-year-old  black  activist 
who  left  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  In  1943  to  study 
at  Manhattan's  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
After  several  years  as  a  militant  civil  rights 
worker  helping  Harlem's  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  and  following  a  stint  in  a  small 
church  In  South  Orange,  N.J.  ("I  was  get- 
ting a  big  head  In  Harlem").  SulUvan  ac- 
cepted a  caU  to  lead  Philadelphia's  Zlon 
Baptist  Church,  the  largest  black  church  in 
the  dty.  "The  congregation  gave  me  a  free 
hand,"  he  says.  Church  memberdilp  has 
grown  from  600  to  more  than  6,000  mem- 
bers, and  the  church  still  provides  Sullivan 
with  his  sole  means  of  support. 
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"He  doesnt  bftoc  bis  tboe  on  tbe  desk.  H# 
get  the  facte,  and  gives  advice." 

In  the  early  IDOOs,  SoUlTkii  developed  hlf 
"selective  patronage"  or  boycot  tactics  t^ 
pressure  Pblladelphl*  bustjaessmen  Into  blr* 
log  bucks.  "They  thought  I  had  horns,"  he 
Bftys.  This  work  brought  blm  ocmslderabl^ 
prooUnenoe.  and  he  subsequently  went  t^ 
AOant*  to  help  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Balpti  Abemathy  work  out  their  Operation 
Breadbasket  boyootts. 

Phlloeophy.  Despite  all  this  actlTUm  on  be* 
half  of  blacks,  Sullivan  Is  traditional  about 
•oonomlc  maters.  SeU-help  Is  tlie  keystone 
In  blB  approach.  He  started  the  Opportunl* 
ties  Industrlallaatkxi  Centers  to  en*bl« 
young  blacks  to  train  themselves  and  be 
takes  pride  that  the  oics  train  Chlcanos  an4 
white  Appalachians  as  weU. 

Hs  believes  In  creating  black  buslnsase4 
While  he  solicits  flnanrtal  balp  from  fount 
datiODS  and  corporations,  be  insists  that 
blacks  contribute,  too,  as  a  matter  of  prld# 
and  as  a  way  of  retaining  control  al  tbelt 
activities. 

StUlivan's  phlloaophy  of  self -reliance  bard« 
ly  antagonlMs  buslnesamen,  of  ooune,  an4 
be  has  a  long  roster  of  busUiflss  adinlren« 
The  latest,  not  surprisingly,  is  James  Boehet 
"I  think  Dr.  SiUlivan's  pbUosophy  baslcaUt 
Is  a  very  sound  one.  He  recognises  tbat  what* 
ever  can  be  done  for  tbe  mlnortties  should 
be  done  within  the  framework  and  oooceptl 
of  aai  Amerloan  system." 

WUllam  B.  Xa^eeon,  Jr.,  president  of  Pbil^ 
adelphla's  Olrard  Trust  Bank  (whose  board 
Sullivan  Joined  last  October),  says  he  haa 
helped  the  bank  with  Its  minority  loan  pro* 
gram,  fliullng  ways  to  asaUt  faltering  black 
entrepreneun  who  were  not  attractive  ared* 
It  risks.  "He  does  this  not  by  banging  % 
shoe  on  tbe  desk,"  says  Bagleaon,  *^ui 
through  (llsffiisalnns,  getting  the  facts,  giving 
advice." 

Parmer  Obase  Manhattan  caxalnnaq 
Oeorge  Champion,  who  now  sarvw  as  bead  o( 
a  35-man  advisory  committee  SuUlvan  form-^ 
ed  to  drum  up  buaineas  mxppari  for  his  OIOs, 
calls  Sullivan  "the  meet  persuasive  man  I've 
ever  met,  and  the  most  dedicated."  Thomaa 
B.  McCabe,  eiuJrman  of  Scott  Paper  Oo.'^ 
finance  committee,  helped  Sullivan  set  up 
the  advisory  oommittee.  "I  take  my  hat  ofl 
to  QM."  says  MoOabe.  "He  is  no  yes-man, 
Hell  be  a  very  strong  advocate  for  what 
he  believes  in." 

Hurdles.  A  businessman's  Idea  of  a  good 
Job,  though,  falls  far  short  of  what  ok's  or< 
ganiiiml  critics  In  Washington  would  Ilka 
to  see.  In  fact,  Theodore  Jacobs,  who  runa 
Nader's  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law, 
feels  Sullivan  Is  "going  to  have  a  tough  tlmei 
being  eSeetive  without  using  some  eztzan 
corporate  methods.  If  be  Is  really  gtrtng  toj 
be  effective,  he  wont  last  long."  At  tha 
Project,  Susan  Oroas  labels  his  eleetion  sfl 
more  "oorporate  charity.  What  om  gives,  oic 
can  take  away,"  she  says.  "We  need  struc-^ 
tural  changes  in  ourpuraUuus." 

Sullivan  Is  steering  as  careful  a  ooursa 
with  such  erttlos — in  fact,  with  aayone  whd 
wants  to  tell  him  how  to  do  the  jol>— afl 
wttb  Git's  board  and  management.  "I  hear 
from  people  all  over  the  country,"  be  relates. 
"Most  of  them  have  their  own  agenda,  their 
own  Interests.  I  must  be  my  own  man  and: 
not  the  tool  of  anyone. " 

Then  he  rounds  things  off:  "Tm  willing  to 
see  as  many  people  as  I  can.  I  vrlll  learn  from 
everyone."  Nader?  "I  have  never  met  Mr. 
Nader  but  I  have  great  respect  for  him."  Thet 
Project?  "I  will  value  the  opinions  of  theaa 
groups  and  look  deeply  into  their  positions." 
H«  plans  to  meet  with  Channlng  Phillips,  a 
Washlngtoin  minister  who  was  a  Project  can- 
didate for  OM's  board  last  year,  and  with 
Marlon  Wright  Bdelman.  a  member  of  th« 
Projects  board.  He  adds.  "My  decisions  will 
be  made  entirely  Independently  of  Cam- 
palgn-GM  or  any  other  group." 


Caution;  The  blunt  fact  is  that,  while 
SuUlvan  Is  sympathetic  to  the  objectives  of 
some  oorporate  reformers,  he  doee  not  yet 
have  to  take  a  public  position.  When  the 
Project's  three  fn'opoeals  came  up  for  a  vote 
before  OM's  board,  Sullivan  simply  said  he 
bad  not  bad  enough  time  to  study  them. 
"I  did  nothing  definitive.  I'm  letting  my 
opinions  evolve  as  I  learn  more."  For  the 
present,  It  ts  clear  that  Sullivan  will  stick  to 
minority  hiring  and  leave  broad  corporate 
reform  to  others. 

For  their  part.  OM's  Washington  critics 
seem  willing  to  leave  It  at  that.  "We've  been 
careful  about  claiming  him  ae  oxir  director," 
says  Susan  Oroee.  Channlng  Phillips  accepts 
the  fact  that  "the  broader  Intereete  cannot 
be  served  by  a  single  mam." 

In  another  quarter,  the  NAACP's  Jbhn 
Morsell  hopee  Sullivan  at  least  "can  stiffen 
the  corporation's  nominal  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity."  And  Joseph  L.  Bower,  a 
Harvard  Business  Administration  professor, 
is  one  who  beUevee  Sullivan  will  fill  a  critical 
role,  "even  If  he  doesn't  deliver  the  goods," 
by  asking  questions  that  would  otherwise  go 
unasked. 

Sullivan  will  hardly  be  satlsfled  with  that. 
Doubts  about  bis  effectiveness.  In  fact,  steam 
mostly  from  the  uneasy  conviction  that  he 
and  GM  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  blows. 
Pew  directors,  black  or  white,  can  ever  push 
through  their  Ideas  over  management  objec- 
tions. Nader  wants  Sullivan  to  "break  new 
ground  as  a  director"  with  such  tactics  as  is- 
suing minority  reports  and  holding  meetings 
In  black  ghettos  to  solicit  consumer  com- 
plaints. 

Sullivan,  though,  Is  unlikely  to  wage  war 
on  OM  from  the  board  room.  He  believes,  or 
says  repeatedly  that  he  does,  that  OM's  man- 
agement Intends  to  follow  through  with  his 
suggestions.  Effectiveness,  in  such  a  case, 
would  mean  helping  OM  to  do  what  it  has  al- 
ready decided  to  do.  "Mr.  Roche  said  it  was 
his  desire  to  work  with  me,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  It."  But  Sullivan  adds  his 
usiial  hedge:  "We  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see." 

No  one  doubts  that  Sullivan  means  It  when 
he  says  he  will  resign  if  he  feels  stymied  at 
GM.  But  he  tempers  his  hopes  with  realism. 
•'I  don't  see  myself  as  Sir  Oalahad  or  Mr. 
Clean.  I'll  do  what  I  can." 

Whether  or  not  Sullivan  is  now,  or  will  be- 
come, a  new  breed  of  corporate  director,  he 
clearly  stands  apart  from  the  roster  of  black 
men  already  on  America's  corporate  boards. 
Comparison  with  Sullivan's  missionary  fervor 
makes  them  appear  racially  unconcerned,  an 
image  they  dispute.  Yet  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  their  sense  of  their  responslbllltiee  dif- 
fers markedly  from  those  that  Sullivan  ex- 
presses. 

Philadelphia  lawyer  William  T.  Coleman, 
who  Bits  on  Pan  Am's  board,  Insists  that  "a 
black  should  not  be  choeen  just  because  he's 
a  black."  Like  most  black  directors,  Coleman 
argues  that  "a  director  must  always  remem- 
ber that  he  represents  the  stockholders. 
That's  why  he's  there." 

But  Thomas  Wood,  a  director  of  Chase 
Manhattan,  points  out  that  representing 
stoclcholders  entails  more  than  short  term 
profitability.  "The  main  job  Is  to  work  for 
tomorrow,"  says  Wood,  "and  In  the  long  run 
you  may  have  to  do  things  to  insure  that 
tomorrow  Is  worth  working  toward." 

Franklin  Thomas  sees  his  board  member- 
ship as  p«urt  of  his  broad  commitment  to 
neighborhood  renewal.  "One  of  my  purposes 
Is  to  get  the  financial  institutions  In  the  city 
to  realize  that  It  makes  good  social  sense  and 
good  business  sense  to  make  areas  like  Bed- 
ford-Stuyveeant  better  plswes  to  live." 

Sullivan,  meantime.  Is  looking  beyond  OM's 
shareholders  and  OM's  dally  concerns  to  the 
vast.  Interrelated  problems  of  society  as  a 
whole.  The  missionary  In  him  believes  deeply 


that  the  1970s  must  Inexorably  be  a  decade 
of  black  progress,  while  the  realist  In  him 
fears  that  progress  could  be  thwarted.  "Un- 
less business  uses  its  resources  to  help 
people,"  be  warns,  "it  will  lose  thoee  re- 
sources." 


SAFEGUARD  ABM  THREATENED 
WITH  OBSOLESCENCE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  ISx.  President,  I  have  ire- 
peatedly  opposed  the  Safeguard  ABM 
program.  My  principal  opposition  has 
been  that  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  ob- 
solescent before  it  could  be  put  In  place. 
I  have  repeatedly  made  that  warning  to 
Senators  in  the  debate  on  authorization 
and  appropriations  for  the  Safeguard 
ABM. 

I  have,  therefore,  read  with  interest 
today's  column  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  In  which  they  report  that 
the  Safeguard  ABM  program  is  now 
threatened  with  obsolescence. 


FLINT     JOURNAL     COMMENTS     ON 
WITHDRAWAL  PROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Flint,  Mich.,  Journal  of 
April  29,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHiTrwASHiNO  Foe  Is  No  Amsweb  to  Was 

Peace  demonstrators  in  Washington  keep 
the  rhetoric  flowing  on  the  Vietnam  Involve- 
ment and  the  wisdom  of  immediate  and  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  tT.8.  troops. 

As  the  si>eeche8  resound  and  the  rejoinders 
pour  forth,  it  is  evident  that  almost  all  of  It 
Is  in  the  form  of  restatement  of  old  opinions 
and  earlier  stances  and  very  little  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  realities  of  the  moment. 

The  size  and  the  mood  of  the  major  peace 
gatherings  of  the  week — if  not  of  the  mili- 
tant aftermath  In  Washington — Indicated  the 
growing  wllllngnees  of  major  segments  of  the 
population  for  the  quick  withdrawal  sought 
by  the  pwace  leaders. 

There  is  no  denying  the  validity  of  thoee 
peace  rallies  which  are  of  a  nonviolent,  or- 
derly nature. 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  at  this  late  stage  of 
tbe  game  that  those  addressing  these  rallies, 
or  thoee  responding,  "stick  to  facts"  Unfor- 
tunately, tbe  passions  and  the  frustrations  on 
both  sides  have  Implanted  too  many  mis- 
statements, too  wide  a  gap  between  the 
parties  and  too  great  a  lack  of  faith  in  each 
other. 

Neither  side  can  legitimately  acctiae  the 
other  of  being  responsible  for  this  disastrous 
lack  of  comxnunlcatlon.  Both  sides  have  Ig- 
nored the  weaknesses  in  their  jxwltion  and 
overemphasized  the  strong  points.  Both  have 
been  guilty  of  distortions  and  on  each  side 
some  have  been  guilty  of  pxire  fabrications  or 
wishful  thinking. 

Ttils  past  cannot  be  Ignored,  but  it  must 
be  minimized  as  much  as  poslble  so  that  it 
doee  not  hamper  reasonable  decisions  in  the 
preeent. 

Simply  put,  the  immediate  question  Is 
whether  it  is  best  to  withdraw  immediately 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  or  to  con- 
tinue the  war  for  an  unsjjeclfled  longer  time 
m  the  hope  that  South  Vietnam  can,  in  a 
reaaonable  period  of  time,  bewsne  strong 
enough  to  deny  North  Vietnam  a  victory 
through  force  of  arms. 

It  is  understandable  that  thoee  advocating 
Immediate  withdrawal  put  as  good  a  face  on 
their  position  as  possible.  But  It  Is  essential 
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that  those  who  have  not  yet  committed 
themselves  to  this  "peace-now"  policy  recog- 
nize that  strategy. 

In  trying  to  persuade  the  nation,  the 
peace-now  advocates  are  showing  a  growing 
tendency  to  whitewash  the  foe  In  order  to 
make  more  palatable  their  willingness  to  let 
North  Vietnam  achieve  its  purposes. 

Perhaps  the  peace  proponents  can  con- 
vince the  citizens  and  the  legislators  and 
the  Nixon  administration  that  immediate, 
unreserved  and  total  withdrawal  Is  the  best 
way,  but  the  only  way  a  correct  decision 
can  be  made  is  to  acknowledge  certain 
realities. 

A  favorite  ploy  haa  been  to  hold  up  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  now  dead  a  year  and  a  half  but 
still  a  driving  force  in  this  contest,  as  "tbe 
Oeorge  Washington  of  his  nation."  There 
18  just  enough  truth  to  tbe  pictiure  to  war- 
rant Its  use,  but  there  is  much  more  of 
deception. 

It  would  be  far  more  accurate  to  call  lilm 
the  "Napoleon  of  his  nation."  He  was,  indeed, 
a  patriot  and  a  fighter  for  Independence  and 
a  charismatic  leader  and  a  remarkable  in- 
dividual. However  unlike  Washington,  be  was 
not  content  to  forego  war  and  settle  for 
independence. 

He  led  his  nation  into  adventiues  iniTTitr!i».i 
to  the  peoples'  best  Interests.  He  was  as 
ruthless  as  Stalin  and  Hitler  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  thoee  who  opposed  him.  He  won 
power  on  the  grounds  of  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion modeled  after  our  own — and  m  a  little 
more  than  a  decade,  after  stamping  out  every 
sign  of  political  Independence  within  his 
nation,  tore  It  up  and  Instituted  a  Commu- 
nist constitution  providing  almost  limitless 
powers  for  hlma^  and  his  party  succesaoia. 

In  trying  to  put  a  better  light  on  their 
position,  the  peace  advocates  also  seek  to 
picture  the  struggle  as  strictly  between  two 
viewpoints  within  South  Vietnam.  Yet,  in  the 
darkest  days  of  South  Vietnam's  fight  against 
the  Viet  Cong,  nobody  argued  that  more 
tiian  a  small  handful  of  native  South  Viet- 
namese were  Communists.  Most  of  the  op- 
position to  the  earlier  regimes,  and  even  to- 
day's leaders,  were  not  for  communism  but 
against  the  current  rulers. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  the  deliberate  in- 
trusion of  the  North  Vietnam,  this  dispute 
would  have  been  settled  long  ago. 

Those  who  condemn  the  thrusts  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  never  admit  that  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  not  violating  the  borders  of 
those  two  nations  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  such  actions,  or  that  the  prtnmry  re- 
spouslbiUtles  still  lie  with  the  aggressive 
policies  set  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  carried 
through  by  his  successors. 

To  be  creditable,  those  advocating  with- 
drawal now  must  first  admowledge  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  the  aggressors  forcing  their 
own  philosophies  and  government  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  Then  they  must  admit  that  a  precipi- 
tate withdrawal  will  favor  these  goals. 

After  that,  they  are  free  to  argue  that, 
despite  these  facts,  it  is  to  our  best  interests 
to  withdraw  immediately  and  try  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  this  poUcy. 

It  does  not  serve  our  Interests  now  or  in 
the  future  to  sell  this  withdrawal  on  the 
grounds  of  a  wliitewash  of  the  foe. 


EDWARD    Q.    UHL.    PRESIDENT    OP 
FAIRCHILD  HILLER  CORP. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
one  industry  in  which  the  United  States 
rranains  supreme  throughout  the  world 
Is  the  one  we  call  aerospace.  It  has  de- 
veloped most  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
in  the  last  two  decades  and  the  leader- 
ship is  beginning  to  pay  off. 

Certainly  among  the  outstanding  men 


who  have  blossomed  through  the  great 
strides  this  industry  has  made  is  Edwaird 
O.  Uhl.  president  of  Pairchlld  Hiller 
Corp. 

Recently  the  magazine  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology  pviblished  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Leadership  Forum"  about 
this  wonderful  American.  Because  it  so 
concisely  d^nonstrates  the  trpe  of 
tJilnklng  practiced  by  these  men,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
theRscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Edwabs  O.  Ubl 

All  of  us  in  the  aerospace  Industry  are 
concerned  about  reduction  of  RAD  effort 
and  the  lack  of  public  interest  in  new  space 
and  aircraft  programs.  It  is  easy  to  assume 
tbat  oiu^  industry  is  being  singled  out  by 
opponents  in  the  Oovemment.  I  believe 
rather  that  our  problems  are  symptomatic  of 
a  more  general  and  therefore  more  dlstresBlng 
national  problem. 

When  one  reads  the  new^)apers  today  or 
listens  to  a  television  news  program,  be  can- 
not help  but  become  somewhat  discouraged 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States  (as 
well  as  the  aerospace  Industry).  Every  form 
of  media  hammers  Incessantly  at  America's 
problems — tbe  poor,  the  urban  crisis,  tbe 
Negro  situation,  the  threats  to  the  environ- 
ment, the  corruption  among  public  and  pri- 
vate officials — tbe  list  is  endless.  Periodical 
literatiuv,  novels  and  in-depth  studies  of  all 
sorts  are  examining  oonsistently  the  flaws  in 
the  American  system  and  character.  The  net 
effect  of  all  this  is  tbat  we  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  nation  of  critical  self -analyzers 
rather  than  a  nation  of  doers. 

This  trend  toward  self-criticism  haa  had 
Its  impact  on  the  business  and  Government 
leaders  of  our  country.  Before  eml>arking  on 
any  venture,  no  matter  how  sound  or  ulti- 
mately useful  to  the  coimtry,  our  purported 
leaders  agonize  and  strain  over  the  possible 
criticisms  that  may  be  made  oonoemlng  their 
attempts.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  a  lead- 
ership crisis  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time  with  no  one  willing  to  embark  on  risky 
but  potentially  worthwhile  programs.  Simi- 
larly, the  desire  to  have  a  consenstis  approval 
of  each  new  venture  has  rendered  our  forces 
for  technological  and  social  progress  practi- 
cally immobile.  When  one  stands  around 
waiting  for  each  segment  of  the  p>opulation  to 
agree  to  a  specific  venture,  he  foredooms  that 
venture  either  to  be  stillborn  or  to  became 
a  mediocre  compromise. 

Instead  of  focusing  continually  on  what  is 
bad  for  our  society  and  worrying  about  pos- 
sible criticism  of  a  contemplated  action,  the 
United  States  must  move  forward  in  the  di- 
rection of  setting  objectives  and  instituting 
constructive  programs.  This  leadership  should 
begin  in  our  Oovemment,  but  It  should 
also  be  carried  on  enthusiastically  by  busi- 
ness, civic  and  cultural  leaders.  The  accent 
must  turn  to  the  positive  at  all  levels — from 
national  commitments  to  Individual  business 
and  social  ventures.  Our  ultimate  tests  as  a 
nation  will  not  be  how  we  have  analyzed  oar 
failings  but  what  we  have  done  to  establish 
and  attain  new  goals,  thus  making  the  fu- 
ture l>etter  than  the  past.  To  do  that  effec- 
tively, we  obviously  must  examine  the  past; 
however,  we  cannot  permit  yesterday's  sins 
to  make  us  fearful  and  hesitant  in  moving 
forward  on  new  programs  and  objectives  for 
tomorrow. 


CONFIRMATION    OP    NOMZNATIONS 
OF  AMTRAK  DIRECTORS 


Mr.   GRIFFIN.  Mr.   President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  confirmed 


President  Nixon's  nominations  for  the 
board  of  directors  of  Amtrak.  Rsoept 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  of  Mr.  Roger  Lewis, 
the  new  chief  executive  ofQoer,  the 
other  six  nominees  served  as  the  incor- 
porators of  Amtrak. 

While  considerable  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  by  several  Members  of 
Congress  with  the  ellminatlan  of  cer- 
tain routes,  I  believe  the  incorporators 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  getting 
the  system  in  operation  on  schedule  im- 
der  very  trying  circumstances. 

In  the  space  of  Just  4  months,  the 
eight  incorporators  had  to  effect  a 
smooth  transition  from  a  private  rail 
passenger  system  operated  by  sxaos  25 
railroads  to  a  system  operated  by  a  single 
national  corporation.  This  task  involved 
selection  of  the  routes  wi^in  the  basic 
sygtem;  negotiation  of  contracts  with 
the  railroads,  including  the  thorny  prob- 
lem of  developing  a  formula  to  deter- 
mine the  -ailroads'  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  passenger  service;  and  planning  for 
immediate  improvement  in  passenger 
comfort  and  convenience. 

With  a  very  limited  budget,  the  in- 
corporators had  the  delicate  task  of  bal- 
ancing the  need  to  insure  the  corpora- 
tion's financial  solvency  with  the  need 
to  provide  attractive  and  efficient  pas- 
senger service.  Some  lines  have  been 
drawn  and  if  service  is  to  be  improved, 
some  sacrifices  must  be  made. 

If  the  corporation  had  emphasized 
quantity  of  service  over  quality  of  senr- 
ice,  in  the  long  nm  it  undoubtedly  would 
be  subjected  to  even  greater  public  criti- 
cism than  it  is  presently  receiving. 

As  it  is,  the  corporation  is  expected  to 
incur  operating  losses  of  $100  million 
during  its  first  year  of  operation  com- 
pared with  operating  losses  of  over  $235 
million  per  year  which  have  plagued  the 
railroads  in  the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  the  incorporators 
have  taken  stejjs  to  assure  greater  pas- 
senger comfort. 

The  trains  operating  over  tbe  National 
Rail  Passenger  System  wUl  be  utilizing 
the  best  1,100  (,assenger  cars  in  the  coim- 
try — all  of  which  have  been  built  since 
the  mid-1950'8.  In  addition,  the  corpo- 
ration will  have  representatives— or 
quality  control  people — who  will  actually 
ride  on  the  trains  to  assist  passengers 
and  evaluate  what  improvements  are 
needed. 

The  standard  by  which  Amtrak  will 
be  Judged  is  not  necessarily  by  the  num- 
ber of  trains  it  operates  but  liy  how  ^vell 
it  operates  the  trains  that  are  ran. 

The  frequent  criticism  of  Government 
bodies,  whether  they  be  corporations,  de- 
partments, or  agoicies.  Is  that  they  are 
inefficient  and  often  accomplish  a  great 
deal  less  than  1b  expected.  In  the  case  of 
Amtrak,  the  reverse  seems  true:  the 
criticism  is  against  efficiency  and  modest 
and  achievable  goals. 

I  can  fully  i^jpredate  and  sympathize 
with  the  concerns  of  Senators  who  be- 
lieve that  additional  service  should  be 
provided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  too  regret 
that  a  number  of  large  Michigan  cities 
will  be  cut  off  from  all  rail  passenger 
service  as  well  as  the  fact  that  at  present 
there  is  no  rail  service  from  Detroit  to 
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the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mri 
Prouty)  — the  ranJdng  Republican  on  th* 
subcommittee  which  will  overset 
Amtrak's  operations — also  will  expert* 
ence  some  substantial  loss  of  service  ia 
his  State,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  rec* 
ognlzes  the  importance  of  assuring  that 
the  corporation  is  given  a  chance  t^ 
prove  its^. 

If  additional  routes  are  needed  now,  a 
better  approach  would  be  to  pass  the  res* 
olution  reported  last  FMday  by  the  Sen* 
ate  Commerce  Committee  which  author* 
izes  $100,000  for  a  2-month  study  by 
Amtrak  to  determine  the  desirability  of 
extending  service. 

It  has  been  my  personal  privilege  t^ 
know  one  of  the  nominees  for  manj 
years.  I  refer  to  David  W.  Kendall  of 
Mi'^higftn,  who  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  as  chairman  of  the  interim  board  c^ 
directors.  His  wealth  of  experience  as  ft 
lawyer,  as  an  executive  officer  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  automobile  c<Hn* 
panics,  and  as  counsel  to  President 
Eisenhower  has  been  particularly  Impor* 
tant  to  this  new  corporation. 

I  know  that  Dave  Kendall  and  the 
other  Incorporators  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  Job  of  get* 
ting  Amtrak  off  the  groimd.  For  the 
past  3  mcmths,  they  have  worked  7  day« 
a  week  and  almost  24  hours  a  day  in  ort 
der  to  meet  the  May  1  deadline.  To  thel^ 
credit,  even  the  strongest  critics  of  thf 
new  rail  system  have  expressed  high  re* 
spect  for  the  qualiflcatlons  and  efforts  of 
those  who  have  served  as  incorporator? 
and  win  serve  eis  members  of  the  first 
board  of  directors. 

I  salute  the  nominees  and  wish  thenj 
weU   In   the  trying  days   and  mon 
ahead. 


ithA 


ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    BUCKLET^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
92d  Congress  was  formed  late  after  the 
November  elections  and  the  new  Juniof 
Senator  from  New  York  ^Mr.  Buckley  1 
was  certified,  some  questioned  his  ere* 
dentials.  Many  asked  whether  the  Re* 
publican  Party  would  welcome  him.  I,  fot 
one,  offered  my  support  to  the  SenatoT 
(uid  was  convinced  from  my  talks  with 
him  that  he  was  a  Republican. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question 
where  the  Senator  from  New  York 
stands  In  liis  support  of  the  Republican 
principles.  His  recent  speeches  have  set 
this  tone.  His  articulation  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  progrsun  to  return 
government  to  the  people  comes  across 
loud  and  clear. 

To  share  his  personal  thoughts  with 
the  Senate,  I  thought  it  appropriate  to 
place  in  the  Rzcoro  the  text  of  a  re* 
cent  speech  he  made  In  Philadelphia. 
These  penetrating  and  progressive  idea* 
provide  the  gxiidellnes  to  the  thinking 
and  motivation  of  this  attractive  addi* 
tlon  to  the  Senate,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cont 
sent  that  the  speech  be  printed  in  th^ 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres| 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoai)^ 
as  follows: 


Address  bt  Sematos  BxrcKijeT 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  tb«  ecum«nlcal 
spirit  you  have  displayed  in  InvltLog  a  hy- 
phenated Republican  to  address  you.  I  take 
tills  as  stUl  another  example  of  the  good- 
natured  tolerance  which  has  typified  this 
city  and  state.  Actually,  I  didn't  have  to 
wait  until  tonight  to  come  to  appreciate  your 
special  virtues,  as  they  are  so  well  personified 
by  your  two  very  able  Senators. 

Although  he  Is  still  a  relatively  recent 
arrival,  Dick  Schwelker  has  already  made  his 
mark  on  the  Senate.  After  quietly  observing 
some  painfully  Inefficient  though  admittedly 
quaint  practices  on  the  Senate  floor,  he  de- 
cided that  there  are  times  when  freshmen 
ought  to  be  heard  as  well  as  seen.  He  did  a 
sort  of  time  and  motion  study  on  the  Senate 
last  year  and  came  up  with  a  list  of  recom- 
mendations. Miraculously,  the  Senate  lead- 
ership, perhaps  nudged  just  a  little  by  Hugh 
Soott.  bought  the  package.  And  as  a  result 
of  Dick's  competence  and  perseverance,  the 
Senate  Is  now  running  more  smoothly  than 
It  has  In  a  generation. 

Your  Senior  Senator,  of  course,  needs  no 
Introduction  from  me.  Hugh  Scott's  reputa- 
tion has  a  way  of  preceding  him  wherever 
he  goes,  and  Justly  so,  for  his  virtues  are 
legion.  Most  prominently,  of  course,  he  Is  the 
leader  of  our  party  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
This  Is  a  Job  calling  for  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  the  patience  of  Job,  and — In  some 
cases — the  ability  to  deny  things  thrice  even 
while  the  cock  Is  crowing. 

Hugh's  parliamentary  skills,  however,  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  He  Is  a  ready  wit,  a 
splendid  raconteur,  and  a  duly  acknowledged 
authority  on  Chinese  art.  On  the  side  he  has 
managed  to  squeeze  In  the  time  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  law  of  bailments  as  well  as  a 
brace  of  treatises  on  practical  politics.  The 
first  of  these,  published  In  1949,  was  rather 
humbly  titled  "How  To  Go  Into  Politics." 
I  can't  say  whether  It  ever  made  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club,  but  It  surely  must  have 
made  Its  mark  somewhere,  for  In  1968  Hugh 
felt  encouraged  enough  to  write  a  second 
volume,  this  one  rather  more  appropriately 
titled,  "How  to  Run  for  OfBce  and  Win."  And 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  selection  of 
that  title  Is  precisely  the  spirit  which  led  the 
party  to  national  victory  In  1968  and  will 
lead  It  again  to  victory  In  1972  both  here  In 
Pennsylvania  and  In  the  Nation  at  large. 
It  is  about  the  recaptvulng  and  rekindling 
of  that  spirit  that  I  most  want  to  talk  with 
you  tonight. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  stayed  up 
for  the  late,  late  show  on  election  night 
last  year.  If  you  did,  you  may  have  caught 
my  act  at  1 :30  a.m.  when  It  was  finally  con- 
ceded that  the  New  York  Tlmee'  worst  fears 
had  been  realized.  And  If  so,  I  know  you 
shared  my  astonishment  when  In  the  elation 
of  victory  I  found  myself  proclaiming — on 
live  television.  In  color,  coast  to  coast — that 
I  owed  my  election  to  a  new  politics  and  that 
I  was  Its  voice. 

I  will  have  to  confess  that  until  recently 
I  have  felt  deeply  embarrasMd  over  my  pre- 
emption of  that  new  left's  slogan.  How- 
ever, now  that  Richard  Nlzon  Is  talking 
about  more  power  to  the  people,  I  feel  better. 
Because  it  woiUd  appear,  If  I  may  paraphrase 
Barry  Ooldwater,  that  plagiarism  in  pursuit 
of  politics  Is  no  vice. 

But  I  do  feel  compelled  to  explain  what 
it  waa  that  I  anointed  myself  the  voice  of — 
If  only  to  dispel  the  notion  that  I  took  that 
occasion  tu  make  my  first  overture  to  the 
left. 

Anyone  closely  associated  with  the  New 
York  political  scene  last  fall  understood  what 
I  was  talking  about  because  I  was  elected  by 
a  coalition  which  cut  right  across  the  tradi- 
tional political  spectrum.  It  was  a  coalition 
which  included  an  astonishing  42  percent  of 
New  York's  blue  collar  vote.  Over  900,000 
Democrats  crossed  over  to  a  third  party 
line — one  labeled  "conservative"  at  that — 


to  reaffirm  their  support  of  my  poeltlons.  And 
at  least  as  of  November  third  of  last  year,  it 
was  a  coalition  which  represented  a  majority 
sentiment  In  New  York  State.  I  My  this  on 
the  authority  of  Charles  Ooodell.  who  in 
an  election  post-mortem  confirmed  that 
over  half  of  his  vote  came  from  traditional 
Republican  loyalists  who  in  a  run-off  would 
have  voted  for  me. 

This  coalition  waa  one  which  cannot  be 
explained  away,  as  a  few  have  tried  to  do. 
as  a  temporary  alliance  of  haters — of  sinister 
forces  marshalled  by  "the  night  riders  ol 
the  hard  right"  to  use  the  moderated 
rhetoric  of  one  New  York  Times  editorial. 

Quite  the  contrary.  It  wasn't  fear  which 
caused  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
to  become  involved  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  in  a  political  effort,  and  one  at  that 
which  all  the  pros  knew  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. It  wasn't  hate  which  caused  more  than 
forty  thousand  Individuals  to  mail  In  con- 
tributions. It  wasn't  a  hardening  of  political 
arteries  which  mobilized  the  largest,  most 
effective  corps  of  student  volunteers  to  work 
for  any  candidate  anywhere  In  the  country 
during  the  1970  campaign. 

Rather,  it  was  love  of  coxintry,  an  abiding 
faith  In  country,  an  overriding  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  America  which  brought  to- 
gether the  coalition  which  elected  me.  It 
was  a  concern  which  was  shocked  into  focus 
by  the  tremors  which  swept  this  nation  a 
year  ago,  which  forced  Americans  to  a 
realization  of  the  extent  to  which  their  m- 
Btitutlons  and  values  had  been  eroded.  They 
had  witnessed  a  paralysis  of  authority  as 
wave  after  wave  of  filth  and  violence  reached 
their  climax  last  May  in  the  mindless  orgy 
of  deetructlon  which  set  fire  to  a  hundred 
campuses.  And  everywhere  Americans  turned, 
they  saw  other  signs  of  a  deep-seated  na- 
tional trouble:  the  seemingly  uncontrollable 
rise  in  crime  rates  and  welfare  roles;  the 
explosion  of  pornography;  the  filght  from 
reality  manifested  both  by  the  Woodstock 
phenomenon  and  the  drive  for  peace  at  any 
price;  the  frustrations  born  of  the  unredeem- 
able promises  of  big  brother  government. 

Small  wonder  that  Americans  in  and  out 
of  New  York  State  felt  an  imprecedented 
concern  last  year  over  the  institutional 
health  of  their  coimtry.  This  was  the  mood  in 
New  York  throughout  the  campaign,  a  mood 
which  I  believe  caused  New  Yorkers  to  vote 
for  what  they  considered  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  rather  than  in  their  private 
Interest.  The  times  were  simply  too  serious 
to  place  self  above  country. 

I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  national 
trends  Into  lEist  year's  elections.  In  State 
after  State  it  is  clear  that  local  Issues  or 
acute  economic  dislocations  had  a  decisive 
Influence  on  the  outcome. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  In  New  York  last 
fall.  There  were  no  overriding  local  or  eco- 
nomic issues.  The  campaign  provided  the 
voters  with  sharply  defined  alternatives,  and 
the  voters  opted  for  the  alternative  which  I 
alone  represented,  the  alternative  which  at 
the  national  level  is  represented  only  by  the 
Republican  Party.  I  submit,  therefore,  that 
what  happened  in  New  York  last  fall  has  a 
deep  significance  for  the  country,  and  It 
should  have  a  very  sp)eclal  Interest  for  the 
Republican  Party.  Because  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed, the  alternatives  I  proposed,  were 
wholly  consistent  with  the  main  thrust  of 
the  Republican  critique  ever  since  Pranklto 
Roosevelt  first  began  to  unfold  his  new  deal 

I  believe  we  stand  at  a  ttiming  point  in 
our  Nation's  history.  There  la  a  fluidity  in  the 
political  scene,  a  regrouping  going  on  as 
Americans  search  for  more  realistic,  more  ef- 
fective approaches  to  government.  And  if  New 
York  is  any  Indication,  Americans  are  show- 
ing a  new  predisposition  to  listen  to  the 
traditional  Republican  analysis  and  a  new 
willingness  to  become  directly  involved  In  the 
political  process.  This  U  a  willingness  borne 
of  a  sense  of  urgency,  and  founded  on  a  con- 
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Unulng  faith  In  the  essential  soundness  of 
the  American  system. 

We  Republicans  have  a  significant  oppor- 
tunity to  reshape  the  politics  of  this  country 
precisely  because  the  people  are  searching 
lor  new  answers.  Honest  answers — answers 
which  substitute  common  sense  for  theory, 
and  toughness  for  soft-headednaas. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  factors  which 
have  opened  up  this  opportunity.  Perhaps 
the  most  Important  of  these  has  been  the 
palpable  failure  of  the  panaceas  spun  out  by 
the  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal  and  Great  Society 
Utopians.  The  liberal  theologians  have  prom- 
ised us  that  every  one  of  our  problems  could 
and  would  be  solved  If  only  enough  authority 
were  concentrated  in  Washington  and  suffi- 
cient blllionj  spent  by  the  superior  brains 
who  have  choeen  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  Their  programs  have  been  adopted, 
the  sprawling  bureaucracies  have  been 
created,  and  those  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent.  But  nothing  has  been 
solved.  The  problems  have  merely  grown  more 
acute  while  government  has  Increasingly  in- 
truded itself  Into  every  corner  of  the  lives  of 
its  citizens. 

Another,  moat  important  factor  la  the  en- 
during common  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— a  common  sense  which  has  restored 
sanity  to  our  public  affairs  In  the  past  and 
which  can  save  us  again  if  we  deal  honestly 
with  the  public. 

The  American  people  understand  that  we 
live  In  a  predatory  world  and  that  we  must 
look  to  our  own  defenses  If  we  are  to  remain 
secure  and  Independent.  They  understood 
that  In  a  world  of  nuclear  missiles  we  can  no 
longer  retreat  to  a  policy  of  isolationism.  They 
understand  the  need  for  firmness  in  law 
enforcement  if  we  are  to  cope  with  crime;  and 
because  they  know  human  nature,  they  know 
ttiat  a  free  society  cannot  co-exist  with  chaos. 
They  can  sense  what  is  false  in  political  cant, 
and  lucreaslngly  they  resent  being  patronized 
or  deceived.  They  are  ready,  in  short,  for  a 
politics  which  will  make  a  serious  and  sus- 
tained effort  to  bring  political  assumptions, 
political  expectations  and  political  language 
into  the  closest  possible  intimacy  with  reality. 

This  is  the  task  and  the  opportunity  which 
faces  the  Republican  party  today.  We  Re- 
publicans can  build  a  new  coalition,  a  ma- 
jority coalition,  which  will  Incorporate  those 
millions  upon  millions  of  Democrats  who 
have  become  disenchanted  with  the  left  ward 
drift  of  their  party's  leadership.  These  Demo- 
crats— and  Americans  generally — are  jiot  only 
beginning  to  understand  the  extent  of  the  J 
failure  of  all  those  gauzy  Federal  programs' 
which  were  to  have  solved  all  of  our  prob- 
lems for  us,  but  they  are  also  beginning  to 
take  full  measure  of  the  true  cost  of  these 
programs:  the  cost  In  terms  of  ever  increa:- 
Ing  taxes  smd  inflation;  the  cost  measured 
In  the  erosion  of  personal  freedom  as  govern- 
ment Increasingly  regulates  our  lives:  the 
cost  reflected  in  an  ever  vridenlng  gulf  be- 
tween government  and  the  governed. 

But  if  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must  do  more 
than  Just  point  the  finger  at  the  failures  of 
past  democratic  administrations.  We  must 
also  take  the  initiative  in  formulating  and 
then  selling  workable  alternatives  in  areas 
where  we  have  too  often  been  silent.  We 
must,  for  example,  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  we  know  how  to  cope  with  pollution 
without  turning  back  the  technological 
clock;  that  we  can  g^ve  minority  groups 
effective  access  to  economic  opportunities 
Without  smothering  their  initiative  through 
governmental  paternalism;  that  we  know 
how  to  begin  cutting  back  the  size  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington  and  how  to  return  effec- 
tive authority  to  State  and  local  governments. 

This  last,  of  course,  was  the  central  theme 
of  the  President's  "State  of  the  Union"  mes- 
sage. Richard  Nixon's  assertion  that  he  wiU 
niake  a  concerted  drive  to  reverse  the  his- 
toric flow  of  power  to  Washington  Is  In  my 
mind  the  most  refreshing  and  the  most  vi- 


tally important  proposal  to  be  made  by  any 
American  President  since  World  War  11.  It 
is  a  proposal  which  I  profoundly  believe  a 
substantial  majority  of  Americans  have  been 
waiting  for,  hoping  for,  a  proposal  which  will 
meet  with  an  overwhelming  popular  re- 
sponse— once  its  import  is  fully  understood 
and  oi'ice  the  public  Is  convinced  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  administration's  commitment. 

It  provides  us  with  a  clear  standard 
agali^st  which  to  Judge  any  proposal  for  ac- 
tion at  the  national  level — a  standard  I  might 
add,  which  from  time  to  time  we  will  need 
to  apply  to  proposals  which  emlnate  from 
the  White  House  Itself. 

And  this  Is  just  one  of  a  nxmaber  of 
thoughtful.  Imaginative  programs  and  poli- 
cies which  the  administration  has  offered  in 
recent    months. 

To  cite  just  a  few,  the  administration  has 
submitted  bloc  grant  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals totalling  $11  billion  which  would  have 
the  unprecedented  effect  of  dismantling  more 
than  one  hundred  existing  Federal  bureauc- 
racies, and  of  transferring  their  resptonsibill- 
tles  to  State  and  local  government  which  are 
far  better  equipped  to  handle  them.  T^ils  is 
a  bold,  workable  blueprint  for  cutting  back 
the  size  and  Infiuence  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  one  which  ought  to  have  the 
broadest  appeal.  Yet  because  we  live  in  a  less 
than  perfect  world,  and  because  the  propo- 
sals do  not  bear  the  democratic  stamp.  It  is 
less  than  certain  that  they  will  be  enacted 
by  the  present  Congress. 

Although  the  Sierra  Club  has  failed  to 
note  It,  an  administration  has  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive environmental  game  plan  which  will 
achieve  rational  planning,  enforceable  rules, 
and  effective  results  in  the  battle  against 
pollution  and  in  the  battle  to  save  what 
remains  of  our  natural  heritage.  It  is  a  plan 
which  will  achieve  all  this  by  utUlzlng  and 
channeling  our  technology,  and  not  by  repu- 
diating  it. 

On  the  international  scene,  the  administra- 
tion Is  charting  a  consistent  and  prudent 
policy  which  accepts  without  apology  the 
role  of  leadership  which  history  has  thrust 
upon  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  dispensing  with  that  messianic  zeal 
which  far  too  long  has  attempted  to  remodel 
the  world  In  the  American  image.  It  Is  a 
policy  which  will  be  prudent  In  Its  commit- 
ments, but  which  will  not  fiinch  from  ctwn- 
mltments  once  made  merely  because  the 
going  gets  tough.  It  Is  a  responsible  policy 
which  is  best  designed  to  seciire  world  peace 
because  It  can  be  relied  upon  by  our  friends 
and  because  it  allows  no  room  for  miscalcu- 
lation by  our  foes.  It  is  a  policy  which  has 
already  achieved  quiet  miracles  in  the  Middle 
East. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  specifics  which 
ought  on  the  merits  to  sell  themselves.  But 
unfortimately,  in  the  world  of  so-called 
■practical"  politics.  It  simply  Is  not  enough 
to  come  up  with  a  better  mousetrap.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  propose  and  another  to  enact. 
It  is  already  apparent  that  If  the  adminis- 
tration is  to  make  significant  progress.  It 
must  overcome  the  forces  of  Inertia  and 
partisanship  which  stand  in  the  way  of  true 
reform. 

And  it  Is  also  apparent  that  we  will  nevet 
effect  such  reform  until  we  are  to  effect  a 
significant  shift  In  the  balance  of  power 
within  the  United  States  Congress. 

We  are  facing  a  critically  imp<»i^nt  elec- 
tion in  Just  another  year  and  a  half,  not 
only  because  the  Presidency  Is  at  stake  but 
because  so  many  influential  democratic  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  will  also  be  seeking 
reelection.  These  Include  a  handful  of  men 
who  by  virtue  of  tenure  and  committee  poel- 
tlons have  a  disproportionate  Infiuence  on 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation:  Men  who  can 
effectively  veto  any  attempt  by  the  President 
to  reverse  the  flow  of  power  to  Washington 


and  to  restore  a  better  distribution  of  re- 
q)onslbilltles  within  the  Federal  system. 

Thus  If  we  are  to  change  the  course  of 
events,  we  will  have  to  carry  our  message  to 
the  people  effectively  and  convincingly  by 
speaking  in  honest  terms  about  real  prob- 
lems and  about  common  sense  approaches  to 
them.  The  audience  is  there,  waiting — but  we 
must  overcome  the  wall  of  public  cynicism 
which  has  been  created  by  too  many  years 
of  easy  promises  and  spongy  rhetoric. 

We  must  convince  an  intelligent,  restless, 
and  gunshy  electorate  that  there  is  a  way  out 
of  the  bureaucratic  maze  we  have  con- 
structed, and  that  we  Republicans  have 
worked  out  the  map  and  can  point  the  way. 

Only  then  wiU  we  be  able  to  exert  the  full 
leadership  to  which  our  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  dynamics  of  a  free  society  en- 
titles us.  Only  then  will  we  begin  to  elect 
in  sufficient  numbers  public  officials  who  are 
willing  to  relinquish  authority  at  the  nation- 
al level,  and  to  reassert  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

This  wUI  require  a  very  special  and  sus- 
tained effort  on  the  part  of  not  only  those 
of  us  who  hold  public  office,  but  most  es- 
pecially, on  the  part  of  all  those  private  citi- 
zens on  whose  generous  contributions  of  time 
and  money  our  political  processes  have  al- 
ways depended.  The  task  which  we  must  set 
for  ourselves  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  It  can 
azKl  must  be  accompUshed  and  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  In  New  York  last  faU 
that  the  impossible  can  be  achieved  if  enough 
good  people  will  set  their  minds  and  hearts  to 
It 

And  frankly.  If  we  love  this  country  and 
want  to  pass  It  on  to  the  next  generation 
reasonably  intact,  we  have  little  choice.  Be- 
cause, if  you  will  forgive  my  closing  on  a 
somber  note,  the  sands  are  running  out  tat 
this  country  unless  we  achieve  a  sharp  change 
of  course :  and  we  will  have  to  work  for  that 
change  through  the  Republican  party  be- 
cause whatever  Its  flaws  and  'imitations,  the 
Republican  party  continues  to  offer  the  best 
hope  for  what  remains  the  last  best  hope  for 
mankind. 


THE  CALLEY  CASE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  Interest  Thursday  night  the  press 
challenge  to  President  Nixon  on  his  ac- 
tions in  the  Calley  case  in  ordering  that 
Lieutenant  Calley  be  confined  to  his 
quarters  rather  than  the  stockade  and  in 
publicly  stating  that  he  would  act  as  the 
final  reviewer  in  the  case  under  his  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  challenge  was  the  latest  hi 
the  criticism  of  alleged  improper  said 
unethical  intervention  by  the  President. 

I  was  interested  in  the  fallacious  anal- 
ogy that  attempted  to  place  Lieutenant 
Calley  in  the  same  situation  as  that  of 
a  case  in  a  civilian  court  and  that  it  was 
unthinkable  that  a  civilian  murderer 
would  be  permitted  to  be  free  on  ball. 
The  fallacy  of  this  attempted  analogy 
should  be  evident  in  the  apparent  over- 
looking of  the  simple  fact  that  Lieutenant 
Calley  Is  in  no  manner  free  on  bail  but 
rather  still  imprisoned.  The  President's 
action  did  not  release  him  from  impris- 
onment. It  only  changed  the  place  of  his 
imprisonment  from  the  stockade  to  qfuar- 
ters  during  the  period  of  the  appeal  and 
review  of  his  case.  He  Is  not  out  free  on 
bail. 

As  for  the  President's  public  statement 
that  he  would  act  as  the  final  reviewer  in 
this  case,  such  is  no  more  than  a  state- 
ment that  he  would  exercise  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him.  In  no  way  did  it  either 
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commit  him  to  a  specific  type  of  decision 
or  in  tmy  way  indicate  what  hl8  decision 
might  be. 

The  lead  editorial  of  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  of  April  8.  1971,  Incisively 
put  this  matter  into  proper  perspecltive 
when  it  stated: 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  people  'are 
jTMtlfytng  My  Lai  or  abeoMng  Lt.  Callef  of 
his  participation  In  It.  It  la  not  a  mlaplaced 
sense  of  mercy  nor  the  giiUt  of  a  whole  so- 
ciety that  motivates  the  pubUc  or  Its  Chief 
KxecuUye.  It  la  the  Inability  to  extract  and 
Isolate  the  simple  oommlaslon  of  the  crime 
from  the  complexity  of  circumstances  wqlch 
Burrotmd  It.  Those  dreumstances  mak«  It 
Impossible  for  mlUloas  to  accept  this  d#ed, 
In  all  Its  horror,  In  the  strict  legal  context  of 
premeditated  murder.  ' 

The  President  U  not  Interfering.  He  slniply 
prooalses  the  principals  and  the  people  a  I  re- 
view of  th«  case  by  the  ultimate  authoilty. 

I  think  the  President  perfonned  a  very 
wiae  and  useful  service  to  his  Nation  and 
to  Americans  in  his  statement.  For  ene 
of  the  more  overriding  aspects  of  ttils 
tragic  case  was  the  tremendous  natiohal 
emotion  over  the  verdict  and  sentence. 
Even  some  who  had  theretofore  called 
for  Galley's  soalp  suddenly  shed  crocodile 
tears  for  him  and  seized  upon  the  deci- 
sion and  verdict  to  attempt  to  discredit 
the  Army. 

In  his  pubUc  statement,  the  President 
acted  to  "cool"  down  the  national  emo- 
tion. He  succeeded  dramatically  In  doing 
so.  How  elTectlvely  and  quickly  he  so 
dramatically  "cocded"  down  emotions  was 
v^T  clearly  evidenced  in  the  mall  I  re- 
ceived on  the  Galley  verdict.  What  bad 
been  an  exceedingly  heavy  volume  of 
mail — and  overwhdmlngly  for  Caljley 
and  against  the  Jurors  In  the  case — hot 
only  suddenly  dropped  off  to  a  m^re 
dribble  but  significantly  shifted— follow- 
ing the  President's  statement.  i 

It  was  impressively  evident  that  uie 
President's  statement  caused  rn^nj 
Americans  to  pause  in  their  judgment,  to 
gain  persportive,  and  to  replace  emotion 
with  reason. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Rbcord  the  full  text  of  the  Portltind 
Press  Herald  editorial  of  April  8,  1971, 
entitled  "Gomplexity  of  Circumstances. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcalu), 
as  follows : 

CoicFLKXirr  or  CacuuaiAifCEa 

Army  Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniel  m,  mayi  be 
overplaying  his  role  as  prosecutor  In  the 
court  nuutlal  of  Lt.  WlUlam  L.  CJalley  Jr. 
when  he  chaUenges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  intervention  and  Intent 
to  review  the  case.  I 

The  Captain  wrote  the  President  of  1|ils 
concern  saying  that  he  feared  the  prealden|l«l 
action  would  optn  the  systam  of  mllltkry 
juaUce  to  charges  "that  it  U  sub  jset  to  poUt- 
Ical  Influenoe."  I 

Despite  his  concern  about  polltlc&l  in- 
fluence, the  Captain  sent  copies  of  his  letter 
to  six  senators. 

The  prosecutor  expressed  shock  and  dlsitay 
at  Mr.  Nixon's  Intervention  "In  the  mlda|  of 
the  public  clamor." 

That  r'"""''  almost  necessitated  White 
House  Intervention.  No  other  source  bears  the 
qualifications.  Any  other  souroe  would  hfve 
been  more  susceptible  to  charges  of  poU^lcs 
or  expediency. 

Captain  DanMl  wmirtirt  tbaik  tb* 


dent  should  be  expressing  support  for  the 
six  Jtirors  who,  with  their  families,  have  been 
"subject  to  vicious  attacks  upon  their  honor, 
integrity,  and  loyalty  to  this  nation"  since 
the  verdict.  He  feared  political  expediency 
might  make  the  work  of  those  Jurors  mean- 
ingless and  said  that  "for  this  nation  to  con- 
done the  acts  of  Lt.  Calley  is  to  make  us  no 
better  than  our  enemies  and  make  any  pleas 
by  this  nation  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
our  own  priaoners  meaningless." 

Those  who  harass  and  threaten  the  Jurors 
and  their  families  are  fools  and,  were  It  pos- 
sible, their  Incarceration  might  serve  society 
as  well  as  the  imprisonment  of  Lt.  Calley.  But 
the  Jtirors'  efforts  cannot  be  made  meaning- 
less. Indeed,  they  have  made  the  whole  mat- 
ter more  meaningful  than  ever  before.  We 
do  not  read  the  public  outcry  as  condona- 
tion. Neither  do  we  see  Inconsistency  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  earlier  characterization  of  My 
Lai  as  a  "massacre"  and  his  present  stance  In 
the  Calley  case. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  people  are 
justifying  My  Lai  or  absolving  Lt.  Calley  of 
hia  participation  In  It.  It  la  not  a  misplaced 
sense  of  mercy  nor  the  quilt  of  a  whole  so- 
ciety that  motivates  the  public  or  Its  Chief 
Executive.  It  Is  the  Inability  to  extract  and 
Isolate  the  simple  commission  of  the  crime 
from  the  complexity  of  circumstances"  which 
8\irround  It.  Those  clrcximstances  make  It  Im- 
possible for  millions  to  accept  this  deed.  In 
all  Its  horror.  In  the  strict  legal  context  of 
premeditated  murder. 

The  President  Is  not  Interfering.  He  simply 
promises  the  principals  and  the  people  a  re- 
view of  the  case  by  the  ultimate  authority 


THE  WAR  POWERS  BILLS:  PUBLIC 

ANESTHESIA 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  section  of  last  Monday's  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  various  end-the-war  and 
shackle-the-President  resolutions.  The 
piece  was  written  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford, whose  memory  of  congressional 
efforts  in  the  field  of  military  policy 
clearly  retains  an  accurate  impression 
of  the  words  spoken  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  10 
years  ago  when  he  was  then  arguing  for 
broad  presidential  powers  to  cope  with 
emergencies  free  of  legislative  restraint. 
Also,  Mr.  Crawford  concludes  that  the 
weight  of  historical  evidence  shows  that 
Congress  might  actually  be  more  impul- 
sive than  Presidents  where  war  Is  con- 
cerned. Here  is  a  writer  who  seems  to 
understand  the  plain  fact  that  regard- 
less of  what  Congress  does  the  President 
will  act  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
what  is  required  by  America's  national 
security  interests. 

Mr.  President,  this  fctnd  of  penetrat- 
ing and  realistic  analysis  ctin  clear  away 
much  of  the  misconceptions  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  war  powers  bills  and 
vividly  reveal  the  sudden  turn-abouts 
which  can  and  do  occur  in  the  minds  of 
Members  of  Congress.  These  same  points 
are  among  the  reasons  for  my  own  deep 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  this  type  of 
legislation.  So  that  the  original  view- 
points of  this  fine  article  might  come  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  36,  1071] 

A    VaRUTT    of    END-THE-WAK    RESOLtrnONB — 

New  Public  Hxaeings  Betork  Sxn.  Ful- 

BBIGHT'S  COMUrlTEX 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

This  time  something  tangible  may  well 
come  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relation  Com- 
mittee's hearings  on  the  war  in  Asia,  which 
opened  to  the  cheers  of  anti-war  Vietnam 
veterans.  Public  demand  for  withdrawal, 
shown  by  polls  and  dramatized  by  demon- 
strators, la  tximing  Congress  around.  The 
rate  of  turnaround  suggests  panic.  Chair- 
man William  Pulbrlght  hopes  to  sustain  the 
momentum  with  public  hearings  on  a  va- 
riety of  end-the-war  resolutions. 

Previous  committee  victories  have  been 
Insubstantial.  Its  efforts  have  repealed  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  President 
Johnson  Invoked  for  authority  to  escalate 
the  war,  and  put  over  a  resolution  forbid- 
ding use  of  n.S.  ground  troops  in  Cambodia. 
The  Nixon  administration  accepted  both 
these  measures,  explaining  that  it  dldnt 
need  the  Tonkin  authority  to  wind  down  the 
war  and  bad  no  Intention  of  sending  troops 
across  Vietnamese  borders  once  the  raids  on 
Cambodia   sanctuaries   were   completed. 

The  administration  will  not  be  this  amia- 
bly inclined  toward  proposals  now  before 
the  committee,  especially  the  McQovem- 
Hatfleld  resolution  calling  for  withdrawal  ol 
all  American  fc»x;es  by  the  end  of  this  year 
and,  a  cut-oS  of  funds  for  any  pxirpose 
other  than  withdrawal  as  of  May  1.  Even  some 
members  of  the  committee  feel  that  this  la 
too  drastic  a  limitation  and  consider  mld- 
1972  a  more  realistic  deadline.  A  modified 
version  of  McQovern-Hatfleld  would  seem 
to  have  a  chance  for  adoption  by  the  House  as 
well  as  the  Senate,  so  much  has  the  atmoe* 
phere  changed  In  the  last  few  months. 

The  President  can  be  expected  to  resist  any 
such  limitation.  He  has  argued  that  to  fix  a 
time  certain  for  withdrawal  would  be  to 
sacrifice  his  bargaining  power  both  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  settlement  and  to  assure  re- 
lease of  U.S.  priaoners  of  war.  Moreover,  he 
has  not  abandoned  his  hope  of  leaving  a 
small,  professional  realdual  force  in  Viet- 
nam after  the  main  body  of  American  t-oops 
haa  been  withdrawn.  Sen.  Vance  Hartke's  de- 
mand that  he  pull  out  at  once  and  rely  upon 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  release  prisoners 
later  strikes  the  administration  as  Impru- 
dent, not  to  say  totally  Irresponsible. 

An  alternative  proposal — that  the  United 
States  agree  to  withdraw  Its  troops  three 
months  after  the  prisoners  are  released — is 
kicking  around  the  Capitol  but  is  not  under 
consideration,  so  far  as  Is  known,  at  the 
White  House.  If  worse  comes  to  worst,  if 
Congress  shows  signs  of  forcing  withdrawal 
on  any  terms,  or  no  terms,  this  might  be  a 
fall-bsu;k  position  for  the  President. 

Also  before  the  Fulbrlght  committee  is  a 
resolution  by  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  limiting 
presidential  power  to  make  war.  It  would 
authorize  the  President  to  use  the  armed 
forces  to  repel  attacks  on  American  terri- 
tory, citizens  or  property  but  require  him  to 
seek  congressional  authorization  within  30 
days  of  the  start  of  military  operations.  He 
could  continue  only  If  Cong^reas  approved. 
Some  such  measure  Is  needed,  Javlts  be- 
lieves, to  give  Congress  the  share  in  war- 
making  responsibility  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  meant  it  to  have  by  vesting  It 
with  sole  authority  to  declare  war  and  to 
provide  the  armies  and  weapons  to  fight  It. 

This  is  an  Idea  to  the  changeable  heart  of 
Fulbrlght  and  to  several  members  of  his 
committee.  They  Insist,  in  the  face  of  much 
historical  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Con- 
gresses are  less  impulsive  than  Presidents 
where  war  la  concerned.  They  imply  that  the 
mistake  of  intervention  in  Vietnam  would 
never  have  been  made  had  Presidents  Eisen- 
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r,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  been  required 
to  seek  formal  approval  from  Congress  be- 
fore going  to  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam. 

Adoption  of  the  Tonkin  resolution  with 
only  two  votes  against  It  In  the  whole  of 
Oongress  would  seem  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  this  assumption  as  many  other  such  votes 
])tve  over  the  years.  But  Fulbrlght  now  ex- 
plains his  sponsorship  and  defense  of  the 
lesolution  as  an  abberation  induced  by  the 
Johnson  administration's  lies  about  alleged 
North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  American 
iblps  in  the  Gulf,  an  explanation  that  rests 
upon  a  tortured  Interpretation  of  the  record. 
Intercepted  messages  clearly  show  that  the 
tttacks  were  ordered. 

It  is  fascinating  to  trace  the  twists  and 
turns  of  Pulbrlght's  thinking  about  foreign 
policy  and  the  manner  of  Its  formulation.  It 
Is  Important,  too.  because  Congress  and  the 
public  opinion  it  reflects  have  twisted  and 
turned  with  him,  but  more  slowly.  He  has 
tieen  a  weathervane  If  not  a  bellwether. 

Tea  years  ago.  In  a  lecture  at  Cornell,  later 
{irioted  In  the  Cornell  Quarterly,  Fulbrlght 
ugued  for  expansion  of  presidential  author- 
ity to  conduct  foreign  affairs  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Interference  from  Congress.  In  the 
dangerous  and  fast-changing  world  of  the 
19608,  menaced  by  nuclear  weapons,  be  said, 
the  President  should  have  power  to  deal 
with  emergencies  unfettered  by  legislative 
restraints. 

"It  Is  my  contention,"  he  lectured,  "that 
lor  the  existing  requirement  of  foreign  pol- 
icy we  (of  Congress)  have  hobbled  the  Presi- 
dent by  too  niggardly  a  g;rant  of  power." 

The  world  of  the  1970s  is  not  very  different 
from  the  world  of  the  1960s  but  Fulbrlght 
oow  wants  to  make  Congress'  grant  of  power 
to  the  President  far  more  niggardly  than  it 
has  been.  So  do  others  who  agreed  with  him 
10  years  ago.  What  has  intervened,  what  has 
made  the  difference.  Is,  of  course,  the  Vlet- 
oamese  experience.  Had  that  war  been 
quickly  and  easily  won,  as  Congress  expected 
it  to  be  when  it  started,  there  would  be  no 
clamor  for  curtailment  of  presidential  paw- 
ats.  Indeed  Pulbrlght  might  still  be  advocat- 
ing their  expansion. 

In  1064,  Fulbrlght  foresaw  that  the  United 
Stales  either  would  have  to  train  and  equip 
the  South  Vietnamese  U)  defend  themselves 
or  to  expand  the  conflict  by  Intensified  in- 
tervention. Pending  a  decision  about  the 
alternative  to  t>e  adopted,  he  said,  the  United 
States  had  no  choice  but  to  "supp»'t  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  government  by 
the  most  effective  means  available  ...  to 
meet  its  obUgatlons  and  to  fulfill  Ita  com- 
mitments ..."  In  1965,  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion authorized  pursuit  of  the  expansionary 
alternative  and  Pulbrlght  and  Congress  were 
aU  for  It. 

Sloee  then  frustration  has  worn  down  the 
puUlc  and  Oongress.  And  something  has 
lu(i|>ened  to  Fulbrlght.  lAst  year  he  made  a 
^Meeh  that  contained  no  mention  of  obliga- 
tions or  commitments.  He  said  It  made  no 
dUTerence  to  the  United  States  or  to  the 
people  of  Indo-Chlna  who  ruled  "these  small 
ud  backward  lands."  He  demanded  that  the 
United  States  give  up  "the  untenable  dream 
of  an  antl-Communlst  government  in  Bal- 
lon." Within  a  period  of  five  years  he  had 
not  only  changed  his  mind;  he  had  changed 
his  concept  of  America's  place  in  the  world 
and  of  the  prefer  Internal  arrangements  for 
keeping  it. 

Tben  speaking  last  week  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fulbrlght  con- 
ceded that  Congress  Is  "slow-moving  and 
wnwtlmes  laefBclenf  but  he  aaid  he  didn't 
•Jsplore  this  because  "a  legislative  body's  ac- 
eompllshments  consist  as  much  in  what  It 
preraute  as  it  does  whan  It  enacts."  In  other 
words,  if  it  doesn't  do  much  of  anjrthlng  It 
»U1  make  no  bad  mistakes.  If  It  wUl  now 
force  the  President  to  abandon  Vietnam  and 
*"•*  the  power  to  prevent  future  Vletnams, 
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as  well  as  lesser  adventures,  it  will  bs  doUig 
what  It  does  best. 

Th«  trouble  is  that  what  It  does  bast  won't 
solve  the  problems  of  the  1070b  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  It  won't  be  enough  to  avoid 
mistakes.  The  worst  effect  of  Vietnam  may 
be  that  it  has  anesthetized  U.S.  government 


COePONSORSHIP  OP  ODOlifETER 

BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  attention  to  methods  for 
wiping  out  crime  in  the  streets  as  part 
of  the  great  law  and  order  campaign. 
That  \B  good. 

But  it  seems  at  the  same  time  we 
should  take  simple  steps — especially 
when  they  are  so  obvious — to  wipe  out 
"white  collar  crime." 

The  bill  regulating  odometers  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnusom)  has  iireviously  intro- 
duced, and  I  am  hcmored  to  co6p<Hisor,  \b 
a  good  example. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  each  year 
at  least  1  million  consumers  buy  cars  on 
which  the  odometer  reading  has  been  ad- 
Justed  to  make  the  car  seem  a  better  bar- 
gain than  It  is.  In  fact,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  Uiat  the  number  is  much,  much 
larger  than  that. 

Of  course,  it  Is  pure  conjecture  as  to 
the  average  overspending  for  these  cars. 
But  say  that  it  worked  out  to  be  $300. 
With  1  million  such  sales,  that  would  be 
$300  million  that  consumers  spend  yearly 
for  no  value. 

Much  as  such  expenditures  hurt — I  can 
tell  Senators  that  this  is  just  the  begin- 
ning for  consumers  hoodwinked  with  this 
practice. 

As  is  evident,  consumers  buying  used 
cars  generally  do  so  because  they  can- 
not afford  new  txiee.  Most  of  us  are 
aware  that  as  a  car  is  used — that  is,  as 
the  mileage  piles  up — certain  mechsmlcal 
repairs  can  be  anticipated. 

The  used  car  buyer  generally  plans 
for  those — figuring,  say,  that  a  "factory 
official  car"  is  almost  as  good  as  new 
and  likely  to  run  about  40,000  miles  be- 
fore he  faces  major  problezns,  such  as 
with  the  transmission.  As  he  goes  down 
the  line,  the  time  lag  before  the  new 
owner  will  face  major  expenditures 
shortens. 

My  mall  pile  in  recent  years  has  con- 
tained too  many  tales  of  where  things 
did  not  seem  to  work  out  that  way  to  be 
coincidental.  Thus,  we  hear  stories  such 
as  of  the  schoolteacher  who  retired  and 
bought  an  "almost  new"  car  to  drive  to 
her  retirement  spot  in  Florida — only  to 
run  Into  about  $400  in  mechanlctd  re- 
pairs on  her  way  there. 

The  problem  hits  on  the  other  end  of 
the  age  scale  too. 

The  first  car  for  most  young  men  is  a 
used  car.  Thus  they  make  up  a  great 
percentage  of  the  23  million  consumers 
who  buy  used  cars  aimually. 

In  the  case  of  the  young,  I  suspect  the 
harm  done  when  a  car  turns  out  to  be 
much  more  "used"  than  It  was  presented 
to  be  Is  deeper  than  merely  economic. 

For  them  it  Is  the  crushing  blow  of 
realizing  that  the  adult  world  they  are 
entering  can  be  deceit-filled.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  kid  who  has  saved  for 
months  for  that  "little  beauty,"  who 


treasures  it,  and  then  discovers  that  he 
has  been  taken  is  disillusioned  with  "'the 
establishment." 

Mr.  President,  It  is  wonderful  that  we 
are  as  a  nation  deeply  troubled  these 
dAys  about  crime.  The  bill  offers  us  a 
chance  to  take  one  small  step  to  save  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  future  from  being 
the  "Victims  of  crime. 

I  am,  as  I  said,  honored  to  cosponsor 
it  and  hope  for  support  from  Senators. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  UNITED 
STATES-CHINA  RELATIONS-^AD- 
DRES8    BY    SENATOR    JAVTTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
before  the  National  Model  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  City  on  May  2.  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
New    OnucrtONS   ur    Umitxd    Statks-Ckima 

RSLATIOirS 

(An  address  by  Senator  Javtis,  delivered  to 
the  National  Model  United  Nations,  Statler 
HUton  Hotel,  Orand  Ballroom,  New  York 
City,  Sunday,  May  2, 1971) 
A  spring  thaw — long  overdue— seems  to  be 
cracking    the    Ice    of    the    glacial    Unpaase 
which  has  characterized  Slno- American  rela- 
tions for  the  past  20  years.  Chairman  Mao 
and  Premier  Chou  have  laiuched  upon  a 
course  of  "Weetpolltlck"  which  could  be  as 
portentous  for  Asia  aa  WUly  Brandt's  "Ost- 
poUtlck"  Is  for  Europe.  There  are  great  op- 
portunities, as  well  as  potential  dangers  in 
both.  But  above  all,  hopeful  and  welcome 
as  the  signs  may  be,  there  should  be  no 
euphoria  over  ping-pong   diplomacy. 

UNmO  MATIOITS 

For,  a  very  crucial  test  lies  Just  ahead— 
the  question  of  CSilneee  representation  In  the 
United  Nations.  Neither  the  UJ3.  nor  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  can  control  the 
timing  of  the  "moment  of  truth"  on  this 
issue.  The  time  table  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Aasembly  forces  it  upon  us  this  faU — 
probably  In  October-Noveoaber. 

Last  November,  the  UJ3.  shifted  the  em- 
phasis of  Its  position  on  this  issue  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  U.S.  moved  from  a 
position  of  opposing  Peking's  entry  to  one  of 
opposition  to  Taipei's  expulsion.  I  was  closely 
Involved  in  this  evolution  as  the  U.8.  Dele- 
gate to  the  General  Assembly  responsible  for 
that  issue. 

The  time  has  now  come,  in  my  Judgment, 
for  the  U.6.  to  help  find  a  formula  which  will 
provide  for  UJf.  membership  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Uie  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  carry- 
ing with  it  occupancy  of  the  permanent  seat 
on  the  Security  Oouncll;  and  provide  that 
the  government  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  Is  afllnned  as  a  regular  member  of 
the  United  Matlons.  This  is  clearly  the  beet 
poUoy  for  the  UJB.  and  I  believe  that  It  Is  an 
Interim  soliitlon  which  would  command  very 
broad  support  in  the  General  Aasembly. 

It  Is  posslUe,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
NatlonaUst  government  will  refuse  to  oooper- 
ate  in  attaining  this  position.  In  such  eir- 
oumstanoes.  there  have  been  hints  that  the 
UJ3.  poUoy  wlU  be  otie  of  "going  down  with 
the  ship" — to  wit,  sticking  to  the  old  poel- 
tlon  of  insisting  that  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  Is  the  sole  legitimate  government 
of  all  China.  This  would  likely  result  in  the 
General  Aasembly  voting  to  seat  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  and  to  expel  the  BepnbUc 
of  China  on  Taiwan. 

Peking's  partlc^tlon  in  the  United  Na- 
tions will  open  important  new  opportunities, 
not  only  with  re^>ect  to  the  bilateral  Slno- 
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American  Issue,  but  also  to  Chlnete  par- 
ticipation In  nuclear  anna  control  negotia- 
tions being  conducted  under  UJ*.  aitsplces. 
We  must  not  expect,  however,  that  M4lnland 
China  will  display  the  oourteey  and  con- 
sideration toward  the  U.S.  as  a  meiaber  of 
the  UJJ.  that  was  shown  to  the  visiting  U.a 
pong-pong  team.  It  Is  to  be  expeotad  that 
the  VS.  and  Peoples  Republic  of  Chl»ia  will 
be  ranged  against  each  other  on  moet  Issues 
that  the  debate  will  be  brisk  and  that  there 
will  be  lots  of  propaganda  from  Pekl^ig. 

I 

TAIWAN 

The  most,  contenilous  issue  In  riationa 
between  Washington  and  Peking  h^s  been 
the  status  of  Taiwan — the  seat  of  t^e  Na- 
tionalist Government  of  Qenert^lsalmo 
Chiang  Kal-Bhek  since  bis  defeat  In  ttie  civil 
war  and  escape  from  the  Chinese  mainland 
in  1040.  i 

For  most  of  the  p«st  30  years,  the  If  jB.  has 
appeared  to  go  along  with  the  contention  of 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  thai  It  en- 
joyed control  of  Taiwan  on  the  basis  of  Its 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of!  China. 
Indeed,  both  Taipei  and  Peking  ha^  been 
arm  in  their  insistence  that  Taiwan  Is  a 
province  of  an  indivisible  China. 

Beneath  this  diplomatic  veneer  of, appar- 
ent acquiescence  in  Qenerallssimo  jChiang 
Kai-shek  claims,  however,  the  U.S.  b|is  con- 
sistently maintained  a  quite  distinct  legal 
position.  With  respect  to  the  issue  bf  sov- 
ereignty over  Taiwan,  President  Truiian  de- 
clared on  June  27,  1950:  J 

The  determination  of  the  future  sllatus  of 
Formosa  must  await  restoration  of  Security 
In  the  Pacific,  a  peace  settlement  wlthj  Japan, 
or  consideration  by  the  United  Nations. 

On  April  28.  1971,  the  State  Dej^rtment 
spokesman  of  the  Nixon  Administration  de- 
clared: I 

In  our  view  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and 
the  PescadcM-es  Is  an  unsettled  question  sub- 
ject to  future  International  resolutloii. 

The  Spokeeman  went  on  to  say:     j 

We  regard  the  Republic  of  China  as  exer- 
cising legitimate  authority  over  Tal^^an  and 
the  Pescadores  by  virtue  of  the  fact  tbat  the 
Japanese  forces  occupying  Taiwan  Were  di- 
rected to  surrender  to  the  forces  of  ^he  Re- 
public of  Taiwan.  1 

In  testimony  before  the  Symlngtcki  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  memper,  on 
November  24,  19S9,  the  State  Dep^tment 
made  It  explicitly  clear  that  the  uJs.  does 
not  consider  the  question  of  sovereignty 
over  Taiwan  to  have  been  settled  either  by 
the  UB.-Japan  Peace  Treaty  of  SeBtember 
8,  1951,  or  by  the  Japan-Republic  at  China 
Peace  Treaty  of  April  28,  1952.  The  X!p.  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  thoee  treaties  wat  stated 
as  follows : 

In  neither  treaty  did  Japan  cede  ttls  area 
to  any  particular  entity.  Aa  Taiwan  fnd  the 
Feecadoree  are  not  covered  by  any  ixistlng 
international  disposition,  sovereignty  over 
the  area  Is  an  iinsettled  question  subject  to 
future  international  resolution. 

For  background  purposes,  It  Is  im|x>rtaiit 
to  recall  that  Taiwan  was  ceded  ■'Ini  perpe- 
tmty"  by  China  to  Japan  by  Treaty  jn  1896. 
At  the  time  It  was  ceded  to  Japan  In  1805, 
Taiwan  had  been  a  "province"  oil  China 
only  for  eight  years.  Previously  it  hfcd  been 
claimed  as  a  dependency,  \mder  frequently 
tenuous  or  questionable  control  by  Peking 
since  1683.  Except  for  the  personnel  of  a 
garrison  government,  there  was  an,  ofBcial 
ban  on  Chinese  migration  to  Talwat.  lifted 
only  m  1876 

In  my  judgment,  the  U.S.  has  since  1949 
acquired  a  new  obligation — an  obligation  to 
the  12-mllllon  indlgenoxis  Taiwanese  people 
who  make  up  85  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Taiwan.  . 

The  Taiwanese  people  deserve  the  Hght  to 
determine  their  own  future.  Accordingly,  I 
feel  that  the  status  of  Taiwan  should  be 
determined  by  referendum  of  the  p^ple  of 
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Taiwan  of  what  will  be  their  Constitution, 
their  sovereignty  or  form  of  government 
for  the  future,  a  right  which  they  have  not 
enjoyed  since  1949  and  which  under  circum- 
stances created  by  admission  of  Peking  to 
the  UJ*.  they  need  now  to  have. 

JAPAN 

As  the  emerging  economic  superpower  of 
Asia,  situated  next  door  to  China,  Japan 
must  be  considered  as  a  central  factor  in 
developments  bearing  on  China  and  U,S.- 
Chioa  relations.  From  an  economic  view- 
point, Japan  ia  likely  to  be  more  important 
to  China  than  the  U.S.;  and  the  possibilities 
for  China  to  develop  trade  and  credits  to  aid 
In  Its  economic  growth  are  likely  to  be  great- 
er from  Japan  than  from  the  U.S. 

The  growth  of  trade  and  economic  ties  be- 
tween Japan  and  China  is  In  the  long  term 
Interest  of  the  U.S.  The  most  hc^)eful  course 
for  Asia  in  the  I970's  and  1980'8  would  be 
one  in  which  China  c^ted  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  normal  economic  relations 
with  its  neighbors,  ui  place  of  the  overriding 
priority  Peking  heretofore  has  given  to  Ideo- 
logical communist  politics  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  normalization  of  China's  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  and  its  other  non-commu- 
nist neighbors,  is  dependent  on  the  prior 
normalization  of  its  relations  with  the  United 
States — in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  West 
Germany's  normalization  of  its  relations 
with  its  £ast  European  neighbors  required 
a  prior  normalization  of  Its  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  interests  of  peace 
In  Asia,  the  U.S.  ahotild  adopt  a  policy  of 
easing  the  process  of  the  normalization  of 
Peking's  relations  with  its  Asian  neighbors. 

The  acute  need  of  the  Asian  people  In  the 
remaining  decades  of  this  century  is  rapid 
economic  development — not  Ideologically 
controlled  pollUcal  revolutions.  China  may 
be  moving  toward  an  acceptance  of  this  prin- 
ciple. If  it  Is,  we  should  encourage  it. 

INDOCHINA 

I  believe  it  would  be  veij  unwise  to  assume 
that  the  CUinese  invitation  to  the  U.S.  table 
tennis  team  Indicates  any  willingness  on  Pe- 
king's part  to  help  us  end  the  Vietnam  war — 
that  Is  what  I  meant  by  euphoria.  Nonethe- 
less, any  Improvement  in  Slno-Amerlcan 
relations  Is  bound  to  have  Important,  If  sub- 
tle, Implications  for  the  situation  In  Indo- 
china. 

Even  during  the  period  of  greatest  U.S. 
escalation  In  Vietnam  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  giving  Peking  reason  to  believe  that 
our  operations  threatened  China's  borders. 
This  U.S.  prudence — In  an  otherwise  Im- 
provident war — derived  from  memories  of 
China's  massive  Intervention  in  the  Korean 
War. 

There  have  been  many  hints  coming  out 
of  Peking  in  recent  months  that  it  too  has 
now  concluded  that  the  U.S.  is  getting  out  at 
Vietnam  and  that  the  VS.  Is  not  flghUng  In 
Vietnam  any  longer  for  the  purpose  of  "con- 
taining China." 

This  mutual  recognition  that  we  do  not 
pose  the  mutual  military  threat  to  each 
other  that  previously  dominated  strategic 
planning  in  both  Washington  and  Peking 
could  contribute  to  an  earlier  and  more 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  war 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

This  could  prove  true  In  terms  of  an 
international  peace  conference  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  Indochina,  more  probably 
than  In  terms  of  any  efforts  by  Peking  to 
exercise  military  restraint  on  Hanoi. 

There  are  indications  that  Peking  has 
been  moving  with  diplomatic  adroitness  in 
recent  months  to  bolster  its  own  poeltlon  In 
Indochina  at  the  exF>«'^s«  o^  Soviet  influence, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  ambitions  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam  to 
establish  its  own  hegemony  throughout  In- 
dochina. A  revised  view  of  U.S.  intentions 


must  have  contributed  to  this  Important  new 
facet  of  Chinese  diplomacy  in  Indochina. 

SOVIXT   UNION 

An  easing  of  the  military  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia,  especially  one  marked  by  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Indo- 
china has  important  Implications  for  Pe- 
king's own  strategic  planning  and  allocation 
of  resources.  The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Vietnam,  the  diminution  of  any  feared 
U.S. -supported  "threat"  from  Taiwan, 
strengthens  China's  security  generally  and 
with  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
whom  It  Is  engaged  In  a  bitter  and  protract- 
ed ideological  and  border  disputes,  particu- 
larly. But  this  should  be  a  calming  factor. 

For,  the  VS.,  however,  has  very  rightly  as- 
sured the  USSR  that  we  have  no  mtentlon 
of  trying  to  exploit  or  aggravate  Slno-Sovlet 
antagonisms  for  our  own  advantage  over 
Moscow.  In  his  State  of  the  World  message 
of  February  25,  1971,  President  Nlzon  said: 

"We  see  ...  no  advantage  to  us  In  the 
hostility  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China.  We  do  not  seek  any.  We  will 
do  nothing  to  sharpen  that  conflict — nor  en- 
courage It." 

In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  question- 
ing of  the  correctness  of  the  policy  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  stated. 

Since  1965,  the  United  States  has  been 
bogged  down  in  Vietnam  in  a  way  which  has 
been  quite  detrimental  to  our  interests  else- 
where— especially  In  Europe  and  the  Mideast. 
During  the  same  period,  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  has  been  bogged  down  in  the  con- 
fusion and  preoccupation  of  its  own,  unique 
"cultural  revolution."  This  domestic  preoc- 
cupation of  China,  with  frenzied  Ideological 
overtones,  has  been  detrimental  to  Peking's 
Interests  outside  Its  borders. 

With  both  the  U.S.  and  China  freed  from 
their  respective  preoccupations  of  the  past 
six  years — and  perhap>s  on  the  verge  of  a 
detente  In  their  relations  with  each  other- 
Moscow  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  advance 
its  ambitions  than  It  has  In  recent  years. 
This  could  have  a  most  salutory  effect  on 
curbing  expansionist  Soviet  ambitions  In  the 
Mideast,  which  has  become  the  primary 
arena  of  U.S.-Sovlet  confrontation. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  China  phase  of  the  diplomacy  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  continue  to  be  a  critic  of  his 
Vietnam  policy.  My  views  on  that  issue  are 
well  known.  But  I  do  not  wish  my  differences 
over  Vietnam  pwllcy  to  obscure  my  admira- 
tion and  support  for  the  Imaginative  smd  suc- 
cessful policies  the  President  has  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  two  giants  of  Asia — Japan 
and  China.  The  "new  chapter"  which  has 
been  opened  up  in  Slno-Amerlcan  relations, 
together  with  the  most  skillful  and  fore- 
sighted  agreement  negotiated  with  Japan  for 
the  reversion  of  Okinawa — which  "new  chap- 
ter" I  hope  will  also  include  an  agreement  on 
trade  In  textiles — are  Important  achieve- 
ments in  the  best  Interest  of  otir  nation  and 
world  peace. 


SECRETARY    RICHARDSON    PXJNC- 
TURES  HEALTH  CARE  MYTHS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  proposed  a  bold  compre- 
hensive health  plan  for  the  1970's  to  help 
us  overcome  the  crisis  in  national  health 
care. 

The  President  has  clearly  enunciated 
his  health  policy  in  a  number  of  major 
proposals.  However,  many  of  today's 
health  and  social  Issues  are  not  so  clearly 
visible.  Too  many  of  the  Issues  concern- 
ing health  reform  have  been  shrouded  in 
myth. 

An  excellent  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  by  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  L 
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Richardson  helps  explode  some  of  these 
myths  by  showing  how  health  care  in  the 
United  States  is  a  current  example  of  a 
vast  social  issue  encrusted  with  a  layer 
of  invention  and  illusion.  The  Secre- 
tary's article  examines  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  myths  in  order  to  see  the 
administration's  health  proposals  in  light 
of  the  true  problems  behind  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  April  2.  1971,  titled 
"Myth  and  Reality:  Problems  of  Health 
Care." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2, 1971] 

Myth  and  Realttt:  Problems  of 

Health  Cars 

(By  Elliot  L.  Richardson) 

Social  Issues  are  often  shrouded  In  myth 
and  misconception.  As  an  example,  for  too 
long  it  was  popularly  believed  that  fathers  of 
welfare  families  Irresponsibly  abandoned 
their  wives  and  children  to  live  carefree, 
devil-may-care  lives  financed  by  the  public's 
largesse.  But  careful  analyses  by  social  sci- 
entists revealed  that,  in  fact,  able-bodied  men 
on  welfare  were  often  forced  by  the  system  to 
leave  their  families. 

Health  care  In  the  United  States  is  a  cur- 
rent example  of  a  vast  social  Issue  encrusted 
with  a  layer  of  Invention  and  Illusion.  We  all 
know  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  cur- 
rent health  care  system,  and  it  Is  commonly 
held  that  too  few  doctors,  greedy  Insurance 
companies,  and  an  apathetic  government  are 
at  fault.  But  are  these  the  real  problems? 
Does  such  conventional  "wisdom"  mislead  ua 
to  propose  Inadequate  solutions  to  complex 
problems?  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  na- 
tion's health  myths  In  order  to  see  the  Ad- 
ministration's health  proposals  In  light  of  the 
true  problems  behind  them. 

Myth ;  The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
Industrial  nation  In  the  world  that  does  not 
have  a  national  health  service  or  a  program 
of  nationalized  health  Insurance.  This  claim 
was  made  last  month  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Idea  Is  widely  shared,  even 
among  some  health  "experts."  Those  who 
hold  this  view  seem  to  have  In  mind  the 
British  and  Eastern  European  model  In 
which  services  are  paid  for  out  of  general  tax 
revenues.  But  the  British  model  16  not  the 
typical  Western  European  model.  In  fact, 
continental  health-Insurance  schemes  are 
predominantly  financed  by  employer-em- 
ploye contributions  ant"  operate  within  the 
framework  of  national  standards.  This  is 
basically  the  route  the  President  has  pro- 
posed that  we  travel — ^national  health  Insur- 
ance, not  nationalized  health  Insurance. 

Myth:  There  Is  a  gross  shortage  of  doctors 
In  America.  In  fact,  we  have  one  of  the  high- 
est ratios  of  doctors  per  capita  In  the  world — 
and  the  nimiber  of  physicians  Is  growing  at 
a  rate  faster  than  the  population.  The  basic 
problem  Is  maldistribution.  There  are  too 
few  doctors  In  the  ghettoes.  In  rural  America 
and  In  the  primary  care  disciplines,  such  as 
general  practice  and  pediatrics,  while  there 
is  no  real  shortage  of  doctors  in  suburban 
practices  or  In  certain  specialties  like  sur- 
gery. To  meet  this  paradox  of  scarcity  amid 
plenitude,  the  Administration  has  proposed 
Incentives  to  bring  doctors  to  the  areas  and 
types  of  practice  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Myth :  It  Is  better  doctoring  that  Is  making 
us  a  healthier  nation.  In  fact,  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  have  declined  and  longevity  has 
Increased  due  largely  to  better  nutrition  and 
sanitation,  higher  Income,  and  Improved 
education.  For  example,  when  we  replaced 
the  horse  and  buggy,  the  death  rate  of 
Infants  and  children  fell  because  of  an  ac- 


companying decline  In  fatal  diarrhea  caused 
by  animal  filth.  In  recognitloQ  of  these  inter- 
relationships, the  Adminirtration  has  pro- 
posed efforts  to  clean  our  environment,  pro- 
vide a  basic  income  for  poor  families,  provide 
{idequate  nutrition,  and  make  education 
available  to  more  people.  In  truth,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  concerned  about  health  and 
not  only  medical  care.  That  Is  one  reason 
why  we  feel  that  very  expensive  federally 
financed  health  Insurance  schemes  may,  In 
fact,  pre-empt  too  large  a  share  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  for  medical  care,  when  a  more 
balanced  approach  would  better  achieve 
health  goals. 

Myth :  Insurance  companies  are  getting  fat 
on  health  Insurance.  In  reality,  these  com- 
panies On  the  average  have  retained  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  premhims  for  administrative 
overhead  and  profit  on  group  health  Insur- 
ance. The  Administration's  choice  to  buUd 
upon  the  present  strengths  of  our  system 
was  baaed  on  a  desire  to  reform.,  not  dis- 
mantle, our  health  care  institutions.  We 
see  no  need  to  create  another  mammoth 
bureaucracy  in  response  to  the  misconception 
that  we  are  making  the  rich  richer. 

An  Old  Saying:  "An  ounce  of  prevention 
Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Not  all  ancient 
wisdom  Is  myth.  Prevention  is  a  more  satis- 
factory solution  than  cure.  It  can  be  demon- 
strated that  significant  improvements  In  our 
health  status  will  come  about  more  through 
prevention  of  accidents  and  chronic  disease 
than  through  Improvements  in  curative  med- 
icine. The  President's  proposed  health  edu- 
cation, accident  prevention,  and  biomedical 
research  programs  are  targeted  at  those  areas 
of  prevention  where  we  can  hope  to  have  the 
greatest  success. 

With  our  health  program  we  have  at- 
tempted to  eschew  the  simple,  grant  solution, 
which  often  turns  out  to  be  both  expensive 
and  misdirected.  A  hallmark  of  a  responsible 
government  Is  the  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween sound  reasoning  and  chimeras. 


EDUCA-nON  SPECIAL  REVENUE 
SHARING 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  a  oosponsor  of  the  education 
special  revenue  sharing  measure  which 
was  introduced  by  my  good  friend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
fMr.  Proutt)  on  Thursday,  April  29. 

I  believe  that  the  sharing  of  Federal 
fimds  with  our  States  and  localities  in 
the  area  of  education  will  provide  the 
opportunity  for  innovative  educational 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  each  community.  Local 
educators  and  administrators  are  in  the 
best  position  to  initiate  and  to  Implement 
educational  programs  based  on  their 
understanding  of  local  needs  and  poten- 
tials. Involvement  of  parents  and  educa- 
tors as  members  of  State  advisory  coun- 
cils is  an  excellent  way  of  making  edu- 
cation more  responsive  to  the  people  it 
serves. 

The  stand&rds  and  formulas  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  will  insure 
equitable  distribution  and  use  of  these 
funds  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The 
areas  of  assistance  to  the  States  include 
education  for  the  disadvantaged,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  vocational  edu- 
cation, assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas,  and  supporting  materials 
and  services. 

As  a  monber  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
education  special  revenue-slmrlng  biU. 


GOVERNOR  MH.T.TKKN  SUPPORTS 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statemmt  by 
Michigan's  Gov.  William  G.  MiUiken 
on  revenue  sharing  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Remakks    bt    Gov.    Wouam    O.    MnxoEXN. 

GOVXBNOB'a       CONraXXMCS       OJI       RXTKirDS- 

Sharino,  Lansing,  Afrii.  2,  1071 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  my  only  purpose 
this  morning  Is  to  weloome  you  to  this  con- 
ference, so  my  remarks  wlU  be  brief.  I  do 
want  to  thank  you  tot  coming. 

As  local  officials,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  urban 
crisis  than  anyone  in  the  State.  For  each  of 
you,  the  urban  crtsis  is  not  just  a  handy 
phrase  that  you  can  throw  into  ^>eeche8,  but 
an  everyday  headache  produced  by  the  rising 
cost  of  services,  by  sinking  tax  bases,  militant 
citisens,  deteriorating  neighborhoods,  and 
IMt>llferatlng  crime. 

None  of  us  can  say  with  certainty  how  this 
headache  can  be  cured,  but  I  know  of  one 
prescription  that  is  absolutely  useless — and 
that  is  despair. 

Despair  over  the  plight  of  the  cities  has 
grown  phenomenally  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  has  produced  no  solutions.  If  any- 
thing, it  has  only  made  a  bad  tltuatlOD 
worse. 

One  can  find  examples  of  this  deq>alr 
wherever  he  looks.  In  the  current  issue  of 
NEWSWEEK,  Stewart  Alaop  quotes  Henry 
Ford — the  first  Henry  Ford — to  the  effect 
that  the  cities  are  finished.  Mr.  Alsop  then 
goes  on  to  spell  out  all  the  grim  evidence 
that  there  Is  to  support  Mr.  Ford's  predic- 
tions. But  the  important  fact,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  Mr.  Ford  made  this  prediction 
in  1920,  and  that  half  a  century  later,  the 
cities  are  stUl  siurviving. 

Surviving,  but  there  Is  no  use  denying 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  very  sick.  Tet, 
I  for  one,  cannot  believe  that  the  current 
sickness  of  the  cities  is  fatal. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon's  revenue- 
sharing  plan  can  play  a  very  important  role 
m  curing  the  ailments  of  the  cities.  We 
should  remember  that  the  Administration's 
programs  are  not  just  creations  of  the  Pres- 
ident. They  are  the  result  of  patient  efforts 
by  many  organizations — and  they  reflect  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  discussed  nationally 
by  both  governors  and  mayors.  The  basic 
Idea  of  revenue-sharing  was  flrst  advanced 
in  Congress  in  1958.  It  has  since  been  sup- 
ported by  Democrats  and  RepubUcans,  I  be- 
lieve today  all  of  us  should  support  It. 

Quite  frankly,  If  state  and  local  officials  do 
not  have  a  united  front — if  we  are  frag- 
mented— we  are  not  going  to  get  what  we  all 
need  from  Congress. 

I  believe  the  President's  basic  approach  Ls 
the  best  approach  for  Michigan  because 
among  other  things,  it  is  the  best  approach 
for  the  cities — and  I  believe  It  Is  the  ap- 
proach that  has  the  best  chance  of  Con- 
gressional passage 

I  gather  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  current 
debate  that  many  people  wonder  whether 
states  and  local  units  of  government  are 
ready  to  manage  greater  resources.  There 
seems  to  be  fe&r  of  incompetence,  prejudice, 
and  corruption.  The  truth  Is  that  no  level  of 
government  has  a  monopoly  on  virtue  or 
vice.  But  If  we  are  to  disarm  our  critics,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  bring  antiquated  state 
and  city  governments  up-to-date. 

Personally,  I  beUeve  that  Michigan's  state 
government  and  most  of  the  local  govern- 
ments of  this  state  are  as  professional  and 
progressive  as  any  in  the  country.  I  believe 
we  lack  only  the  resources  to  provide  truly 
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eSactive  pubUo  aervlM.  I  uk  why  we,  who 
have  woilLoCL  hard  to  build  an  efficient  M- 
mlnlstracioa,  should  be  considered  among 
the  lea«i  tKlvaooed  by  orltlce  who  are  hot 
really  very  faminar  vith  what  we  are  dolgag. 
In  any  event,  the  way  to  ImproTe  our  pulftUc 
InatUutlons  Is  to  continually  test  and  ci^^- 
lenge  them.  If  we  simply  Ignore  or  by-paus 
them,  they  are  going  to  stagnate.  J 

There  oould  be  a  two-pron^ad  approaol^  to 
thla  queation.  One  would  be  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  states  and  localities  to  improve  tlielr 
management.  I  believe  this  Is  already  In- 
cluded in  the  expanded  100-mlllion-do|lar 
program  to  Improve  management  and  plan- 
ning In  the  President's  Urban  Aid  package. 

In  our  common  efforts  to  obtain  bailly 
needed  financial  support  for  the  federal  g^- 
ernment,  I  believe  it  is  Important  that  <we 
distinguish  between  the  two  versions  of  lete- 
nue-sharlng  being  discussed  in  Washllig- 
ton — general  revenue-sharing  and  special 
revenue-sharing.  Special  rerenue-sbarUi^  Is 
President  Nixon's  proposal  to  consolidate 
existing  federal  programs  Into  six  miOo' 
areas  of  grants  to  state  and  local  govemmdnt. 
I  am  very  sympathetic  to  this  proposal  be- 
cause It  will  permit  much  greater  fiexlblUty 
for  state  government  to  utilize  federal  fusds 
where  they  are  needed  In  Michigan  without 
going  through  extensive  red  tape  with  fed*al 
agencies.  However,  the  entire  speolal  revenue- 
sharing  legislative  package  has  not  been  pn- 
sented  to  the  Congress,  and  I  believe  It  there- 
fore makes  sense  to  fully  assess  the  lmp*ot 
of  this  legislation  upon  local  units  of  govwn- 
ment  before  taking  a  final  pKMltlon.  I 

The  general  revenue-sharing  program  Is 
the  version  we  must  focus  on  If  we  are  g^ng 
to  have  fiscal  relief  this  year.  The  genA«l 
revenue-sharing  legislation  was  worked  ftrt 
among  the  national  organisations  of  stiite 
and  local  government  and  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  the  President,  CMn- 
eral  revenue-sharing  provides  (6  billion  in 
new  money  to  share  among  state  and  local 
governments.  If  we  want  fiscal  relief  this 
year,  the  general  revenue-sharlDg  leglalatton 
offers  the  best  hope  for  Immediate  aotlonl. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  the  President's  pro- 
gram oecame  simply  a  political  football  In 
this  pre-election  year.  The  crises  of  the  states 
and  the  cities  should  not  bear  p«irtlsan  lab^a 

While  you  in  this  audlenoe  represent  b4th 
major  parties,  I  hope  you  are  united  In  y9ur 
search  for  relief  from  the  financial  preast^et 
which  afflict  our  cities.  I  hope,  too,  that  ire 
can  agree  that  the  federal  Income  tax  1$  a 
dynamic  source  of  futruv  aid.  I  hope  we  oan 
agree  to  work  together  for  revenue-sharing 
this  year. 

We  dearly  face  one  of  the  most  serldus 
threats  ever  confronted  by  our  federal  sys- 
tem— a  threat  that  can  be  eased  by  federal 
revenue-sharing.  The  states  and  cities  sh^re 
the  burden*.  They  now  must  more  equitably 
share  the  revenues  they  help  produce.  If  we 
are  to  succeed,  we  need  a  strategy  among  mad 
within  the  states.  I  hope  such  a  strategy  oan 
evolve  from  oiu-  meeting  today. 

Most  of  all,  I  hope  we  can  }otn  together  in 
an  attack  on  despair — the  most  dangerOtis 
form  of  pollution  affecting  our  cities  today , 

Thank  you. 


THE  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  SST 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Bi*t- 
Ish  and  the  French  are  not  being  properly 
respectful  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Congress  recently  decided  that  the  S^T 
l£  a  cumbersome  object  whose  time  vflll 
never  come.  It  proceeded  to  relegate  it  to 
a  museum  for  inventlois  that  never  got 
off  the  ground.  But  while  Congress  has 
been  busy  relegating,  the  British  apd 
French  Oovemments  have  been  proceed- 
ing calmly  with  their  SST  project. 

In  this  regard  I  Invite  the  attention 


of  the  Senate  to  a  newsstory  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  23.  The 
article,  filed  from  London,  reports  on 
the  decision  by  the  British  and  French 
Qovemments  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  five  more  Concordes,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  Concordes  to  10. 
The  report  also  says  that  the  govern- 
ments have  authorized  the  purchase  of 
materials  necessary  for  producing  num- 
ber 11  through  16. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
consider  this  interesting  story,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Obviously,  Mr,  President,  the  Concorde 
project  is  not  without  problems.  No  new 
technology  is  without  problems.  No  new 
technology  is  without  problems  in  the 
early  stages  of  research  and  development. 
But  the  British  and  French  leaders  are 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  these 
problems  will  yield  to  steady  advanced 
work. 

Thus  it  continues  to  appear  increas- 
ingly likely  that  the  age  of  commercial 
supersonic  flight  will  soon  be  a  reality. 
Thus  it  is  Imperative  that  the  United 
States  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that, 
the  United  States,  along  with  the  rest  oi 
the  world,  must  learn  to  live  with  the 
supersonic  flight. 

In  this  regard,  I  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  an  important  column  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
23.  The  author  of  the  column  is  Mr. 
Najeeb  E.  H&laby,  president  of  Pan 
American  Airways.  Mr.  Halaby's  call  for 
international  ooop^tition  In  dealing  with 
issues  relating  to  the  SST  is  sensible. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
consider  Mr.  Halaby's  wise  counsel,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  column 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  23. 1971] 

CoNcoRDK  Models  Givkn  Oo-Ahxao 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

London,  April  22. — Encouraged  by  the 
technological  performance  of  the  first  two 
experimental  models  of  the  Conctx-de,  Britain 
and  France  agreed  today  to  authorize  pro- 
duction of  Concorde  models  6  to  10. 

In  addition,  they  permitted  the  manufac- 
turers to  begiii  buying  supplies  for  models 
11  to  16 — all,  It  Is  hoped,  for  ultimate  com- 
mercial sale. 

But,  according  to  the  French  and  British 
ministers  who  made  the  decision  they  stUl 
are  faced  with  the  "vary  difflctilt"  problems 
of  the  plane's  noise — on  takeoff,  landing  and 
In  flight — and  the  uncertainty  of  what  noise 
levels  will  be  allowed  over  the  coxintrles  and 
In  the  airports  where  the  Concorde  must 
operate  If  it  Is  to  be  oommerolally  viable. 

At  a  praaa  brieflng,  John  Davies,  British 
MUilstar  for  Trade  and  Industry,  declined 
to  say  how  the  negotiators  appraised  the 
recent  vote  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  refuse 
more  government  money  for  construction  of 
an  American  S8T:  Whether  it  offered  a  great 
sales  opportunity  for  the  Concorde  or,  al- 
ternatively, presaged  an  American  decision  to 
forbid  any  SST  from  operating  from  any 
airport  in  the  United  States. 

Reports  hare  said  that  France  favored  a 
price  of  about  $34  milUoa  per  plane  while 
Britain  thought  It  should  be  cloeer  to  (30 
million 

A  communique  Issued  after  today's  meet- 


ing referred  to  "encouraging"  technological 
progress  and  thla  could  be  taken  as  an  "im- 
plicit vote  of  confidence"  In  the  airplane, 
Davies  said. 

British  Overseas  Aircraft  Corp.  (BOAC) 
and  Air  Prance,  both  controUed  by  tbeti 
respective  governments,  are  considered  likely 
to  buy  the  supersonic  Jet.  Just  how  many 
other  airlines  will  foUow  sttlt  renuOns  un- 
clear. 

The  two  governments  said  they  would  meet 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  reconsider  the 
project. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  23, 1971  ] 

SST  Is  Auvx  AND  Well  m  Eukopx 

(By  Najeeb  E.  Halaby) 

Congress  has.  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
grounded  the  American  SST.  It  had  concrete 

concerns   about  the   SST.   both  ecological 

that  It  might  threaten  the  environment;  and 
economic — that  it  might  tax  Instead  of  bene- 
fit the  people. 

But  the  SST  and  the  Issues  it  has  fomented 
remain  with  us.  Indeed,  the  SST  Is  aliva 
and  flying  in  England,  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  will  soon  be  offered  on  the  world 
markets. 

So  this  Is  a  time  neither  for  gloating,  as 
though  the  SST  had  vanished;  nor  for  griev- 
ing, as  though  the  SST  had  vanished.  It  Is 
a  time  for  measured  reflection. 

To  face  our  responaiblllty  to  the  future  and 
to  assiire  that  whichever  SST  takes  the  even- 
tual and  inevitable  dominant  place  in  the 
world's  long-range  air  fleets  will  be  a  soxmd 
and  welcome  one,  I  propose  a  two-part  pro- 
gram: 

First,  that  an  International  foriim  be  con- 
vened to  reach  agreement  on  realistic  air- 
worthiness, safety  and  ecological  standards 
for  supersonic  conunerclal  flight,  and  to  pool 
technology  to  meet  such  standards. 

Second,  that  the  airlines  conduct  a  thor- 
ough "fly  before  buy"  program  of  concen- 
trated SST  testing  under  actual  airline  con- 
ditions, to  assxire  that  any  SST  meets  all 
these  requirements — plus  economic  require- 
ments— before  being  considered  acceptable 
for  commercial  service, 

(These  proposals  were  first  broached  In  a 
personal  letter  which  I  sent  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  on  March  4, 
1971.) 

Setting  the  safety,  efficiency  and  environ- 
mental standards  for  an  SST  is  obviously  be- 
yond the  province  of  a  single  nation,  because 
the  SST  will  affect  many  nations.  And  devel- 
oping a  machine  to  meet  these  exacting 
standards  may  also  prove  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  a  single  nation. 

Many  local  and  highly  vocal  constituencies 
have  proposed  neighborhood  noise  laws  to 
bar  SSTs  from  their  airports.  Aside  from  the 
dubious  constitutionality  of  addressing  local 
legislation  to  international  problems,  It  must 
be  patently  preferable  to  establish  uniform 
standards  acceptable  to  all  the  neighborhoods 
of  the  world,  and  in  fairness  applicable  to 
every  new  airplane,  whether  propeller.  Jet, 
SST,  or  nuclear-powered,  for  that  matter. 

The  same  logic  applies  even  more  strongly 
to  concern  about  harm  to  the  atmosphere, 
since  the  world  Is  a  unlfled  organic  system, 
and  the  air  that  swirls  over  Siberia  today 
may  flll  the  California  skies  tomorrow. 

The  nmtad  States  should  take  the  InltU- 
tive  In  calling  for  such  an  international  oon- 
ferenca  on  supersonic  flight.  The  nudaus 
might  be  the  four  nations  already  Involrad 
In  SST  technology,  and  an  international 
agency  like  the  UJV.'s  Atomic  Knargy  Agency, 
staffed  by  scientlsta  and  engmaars  of  many 
nations,  might  grow  from  thU  nucleus. 

The  agency  woiUd  espouaa  the  prlndpla 
of  technological  togathemaaa  that  has  al>- 
ready  enrlohad  the  world  by  sharing  reaaaroh 
and  knowledge  In  outer  apace.  In  medlotna. 
In  the  paaoeful  uaaa  at  atamlo  energy. 

The  second  aspect  of  my  propoaal  is  that 
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aven  after  an  SST  passes  the  master  of  the 
International  group.  It  xuidergo  thorotigh 
proiongad  testa  undo*  actual  airline  oondl- 

tlOOB. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  a  factory  test  pUot  to 
put  a  new  bird  through  Its  paeee,  to  run  it 
past  aU  the  red  llnea,  to  overload  it.  over- 
stzess  It,  subject  It  to  abuse  far  more  brutal 
than  it  will  ever  see  In  cammaRjIal  aarvloa, 
and  then  to  pronounce  It  aoond.  It  la  qtdta 
another  thing  to  fly  baok  and  forth  aevoes 
the  ocean  every  day  on  sctiadols  in  a  d«w  atr- 
plane. 

We  want.  In  effect,  to  taka  an  advanced 
airplane  and  turn  It  Into  a  routine  transport, 
a  completely  familiar  vehloie  with  no  sur- 
prlsee  or  mysteries  for  crew,  pasaengera,  or 
society,  and  we  want  to  aeoomptlBh  thla  b»- 
fcre  we  Invite  paying  paaaangarB  aboard. 

We  know  that  wortdwlda  superaonlc  flight 
will  become  aa  commonplace  in  the  deoadae 
ahead  as  Jet  travel  Is  today.  And  we  know 
that  Congreaa  In  voting  against  the  Amed- 
ean  SST  reflected  the  honeet  and  strong  rea- 
ervatlons  of  a  cautious  citlsenry. 

The  program  I  propoee  Is  a  reaponslble  one 
for  reconcUlng  the  progreas  that  la  certain, 
and  the  caution  that  la  eaaentlal. 


POLISH  CONS'l'lTUTlON  DAY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today.  May 
3,  Poles  everjrwhere,  including  citizens  of 
Ptdish  origin  In  the  United  States,  cele- 
brate a  Polish  national  hoUday— the 
Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution  Day. 
This  holiday  will  be  observed  throughout 
the  month  by  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  nation 
and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
individual  freedom  in  Europe. 

As  was  the  case  shortly  after  May  S, 
1791,  Poles  again  find  their  Individual 
liberties  stifled  by  outside  Intruders,  Rus- 
sia was  one  of  the  Intruders  in  1795,  and 
Soviet  Russia  Is  again  the  culprit  today. 

Let  all  Americans  Join  with  the  Poles 
this  day  in  hopes  that  the  principles  of 
self-determination,  freedom,  and  justice 
for  all  will  be  the  right  of  the  Poles  and 
of  all  peoples  throughout  the  world. 


AWFUL  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Bfr.  President,  all  Sena- 
tors and  all  Americans — at  least  those 
who  did  not  enjoy  their  recent  encounter 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service— owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
Junior    Senator    from    Nebraska    (Mr. 

CUKTIS). 

Senator  Curtis  recently  compiled  a 
dramatic  set  of  data  regarding  the  awful 
increase  in  Federal  spending.  His  pres- 
entation was  well  received  in  the  Senate 
and  has  occasioned  much  comment  else- 
where. 

Today  I  invite  attention  to  one  Jour- 
nalist's response  to  Senator  Custis'  pres- 
entation. It  Is  especially  interesting  be- 
cause of  what  this  journalist — Mr.  WU- 
lard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — 
has  to  say  about  the  laxity  of  his  fellow 
Journalists  when  it  comes  to  reporting 
vital  Information  about  runaway  Federal 
spending. 

Mr  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
profit  from  this  column,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Vast  Stendino  Bn^a  Stun  SxN&Toa 
(By  WlUard  Bdwarda) 

Washincton. — Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtla,  [B., 
Nebr.),  armed  with  charts  and  statistics, 
trudged  vp  to  the  press  gallery  the  other 
day  to  air  an  astounding  analysis  of  new 
spending  proposals  in  the  first  80  days  of 
the  92d  Congress, 

If  the  subject  had  been  the  Viet  Nam  War. 
the  Galley  trial  or  the  alleged  misdeeds  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Curtis  would  have  drawn 
a  capacity  audience. 

When  reporters  learned  that  he  Intended 
to  discuss  legislative  extravagance,  the  cus- 
tomary group  of  40  or  50  listeners  dwindled 
to  11,  Some  were  obviously  bored  and  others 
hoBtlle,  accusing  him  of  engaging  in  a  "politi- 
cal" attack.  Few  bothered  to  take  notes  or 
file  stories. 

This  neglect  was,  to  phrase  it  mildly,  un- 
fortunate, Curtis  had  performed  a  remark- 
able research  Job  and  drawn  conclusions 
with  alarming  Implications  for  every  taxpay- 
er. He  presented  formidable  data  to  support 
this  finding. 

In  a  period  of  Inflation  and  yawning  budg- 
etary deficits,  the  spending  fever  in  Congress 
la  raging  out  of  control.  American  taxpayers 
simply  cannot  survive  the  crushing  burden 
contemplated  In  new  domestic  legislative 
proposals  advanced  as  panaceas  for  national 
needs. 

Curtis,  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  has  long  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  propensity  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues to  regard  huge  appropriations  as  the 
easiest  way  to  deal  with  any  problem  that 
might  arise,  particularly  In  the  fields  of 
health,  welfare,  education  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

He  was  imprepared.  however,  for  the  shock 
encountered  In  a  review  of  86  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  Introduced  up  to  March  16  which 
proposed  staggering  spending  increases  In 
addition  to  those  submitted  by  President 
Nixon  in  an  "expansionary"  budget  of  $329 
bilUon. 


JUSTICE  IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Presidect,  on 
Wednesday,  April  28,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  handed  down  a 
45-page  decision  to  which  he  removed 
W.  A. — Tony — Boyle  from  his  position  as 
trustee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund. 
Josephtoe  Roche,  another  trustee,  was 
similarly  removed.  The  decision  is  one  of 
far-reaching  importance  to  this  Nation's 
working  and  retired  miners  and  their 
families.  For  the  Nation's  miners  and 
their  families  the  decision  may  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era. 

The  decision  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  those  who  followed  the  investigation 
of  the  UMWA  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  presided  over  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Williams), 
Nor  will  it  come  as  a  surprise  to  those 
who  noted  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  report  pointing  out  that  the  retire- 
ment fimd  is  wproachlng  insolvency,  or 
those  who  read  the  January  1971  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine  which  described  it 
as  "unquestionably  one  of  the  most  poor- 
ly managed  pension  funds  extant." 

Most  imp<»tant,  it  will  come  as  no 
suiprise  to  the  more  than  50.000  miners 
who  are  eetimated  to  have  been  arbitrar- 
ily denied  pensions  after  paytog  into  the 
fund  throughout  their  working  years.  For 


the  more  than  70,000  miners  who  now 
receive  some  benefits,  but  who  have 
found  their  hospitalization  and  other 
health  benefits  restricted,  this  dedsifm 
can  only  mean  good  news. 
As  theeourt  said: 

No  cooslderatlons  of  equity  Intervene  to 
bar  pro^>ectlve  remedies  for  mismanagement 
of  the  Fund  by  its  trustees.  The  Fund  baa 
been  seriously  oompromlsed.  It  has  failed  to 
devel(9  a  coherent  investment  policy  geared 
to  Immadlatc  or  long-term  goals.  It  has  col- 
laborated with  the  Union  contrary  to  the 
trustees'  flduclary  duties,  and  has  left  exces- 
sive sums  of  money  on  deposit  with  the 
Union's  Bank  In  order  to  assist  the  TTnlon. 
In  their  day-to-day  dedaloBs.  the  tmataae 
hav«  overlooked  their  exclusive  obligation  to 
the  benafleiarlea  by  improperly  aiding  the 
Union  to  collect  t>aek  dues  and  by  cutting  off 
certain  benaflclarlea  xmfalrly. 

Mare  than  even  this  court  decision  is 
involved.  Nearly  7  years  ago,  as  a  result  of 
complaints  by  miners  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  filed  a  legal  action 
in  the  district  court.  That  action  con- 
cerned the  fact  that  in  23  of  the  union's 
27  UJS.  districts,  union  members  do  not 
have  the  right  to  elect  their  own  distiicT 
leaders.  The  district  leaders  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  same  Mr.  Boyle  who  has 
just  been  required  to  step  down  as  trustee 
of  the  union's  welfare  fund  for  actions 
which  were  harmful  to  the  miner  bene- 
ficiaries, 

A  second,  more  recent  suit  was  filed 
in  an  attempt  to  tovalldste  the  election 
which  reinstated  Mr.  Bojrle  as  president, 
and  which  was  followed  by  the  vicious 
murders  of  his  opponent  Jock  Yablonskl. 
Mrs.  Yablonflki,  and  their  daughter.  That 
second  case  is  set  for  trial  on  May  17.  In 
the  event  that  a  new  election  should  be 
called,  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act  requires 
that  It  must  be  supervised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

But  the  prior  issue,  the  matter  of  who 
controls  the  districts — and  by  implica- 
tion the  voting  procedures  and  the  polls 
will  not  have  come  to  court.  Perhaps  the 
Department  of  Labor  believes  that  It  can 
effectively  police  every  square  mile  of 
coal  country  throughout  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Illinois.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  elsewhere.  The  miners  do  not  share 
their  faith.  As  long  as  the  issue  of  who 
controls  the  districts  remains  unsettled, 
that  Is  what  would  be  required  to  Insure 
a  free  and  safe  deetkm. 

Because  of  that.  I  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  DQiartment  of  Labor 
and  Justice  in  an  attempt  to  learn  why 
the  case  Involving  union  autonomy  to  the 
districts  could  not  come  to  court  first. 
The  extraordinary  answer  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  gives.  Is  that  they 
have  the  same  lawyers  prosecuting  both 
cases,  and  they  Just  do  not  have  time. 
They  have  had  responslbUl^  for  this 
case  for  some  76  months,  most  of  which 
time  preceded  the  suit  to  have  the  Sec- 
tion set  aside.  Yet  they  cannot  tuaUga 
another  lawyer(8).  The  Department  of 
Justice  says  it  is  "obviously  ImpossSDle" 
to  act  to  bring  the  prior  case  to  trial  first. 

The  Departmoit  of  Justice  has  failed 
to  exert  even  the  most  rudimentary  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  xntoerB*  suit.  The 
76-month  dtiay  to  making  the  Judicial 
process  available  to  the  mtoers  of  Amer- 
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ICA  can  only  be  described  as  the  most  ex- 
traordinary example  of  executive  inac- 
tion. I  have  one  object  and  one  object 
only  In  releasing  my  correspondence  aod 
In  making  public  these  facts;  to  pej- 
suade  the  Department  of  Justice  th^t 
equity  cannot  be  served  by  inaction,  th$t 
further  delays,  an  unwillingness  to  as- 
sign the  necffisary  lawyers,  an  inabllHy 
to  understand  that  every  additional  day 
of  delay  is  intolerable,  can  only  work  |o 
undermine  the  fabric  of  our  system 
justice. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  now  been  foxmd 
acted  Irresponsibly  with  relation  to  h|s 
110.000  UMWA  members,  and  all  retired 
miners.  The  courts  will  soon  have  an  od- 
portunity  to  determine  whether  his  elec- 
tion as  President  of  the  union  should  be 
recalled  as  well.  In  this  context  I  find 
its  "obviously  Impossible"  to  understand 
how  the  Department  of  Jmtlce  can  ju|- 
tify  Its  conscious  but  unconscionable  in- 
action. I  call  upon  that  Department  to 
act  immediately  to  bring  the  autonoi^y 
suit  to  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Oeaell  court  decision  and 
my  correspondence  with  the  D^artmeUt 
of  Justice  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iten&s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoHp, 
as  follows:  i 

March  17,  1971^ 
Eon.  JoHK  N.  MrrCHXix, 
Attorney  General  o/  the  United  Statet,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington,  0X7. 

DxAK  Vt«.  MrrcHxix:  A»  you  must  be  aware, 
on  December  6,  1984.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
filed  STilt  m  the  action  now  titled  Hodgson  t. 
VMW  (U.8.D.C.  for  the  DUtrtct  of  CoHimbla, 
ClvU  Action  No.  3071-64) .  No  trtol  date  had 
been  set  though  neftriy  aeven  years  \tvie 
elapsed. 

It  la  Incredible  to  me  that  any  suit  8ho\fld 
take  this  long  to  come  to  trial.  During  |kll 
this  time  some  170,000  miners  have  been  de- 
nied the  right  to  select  their  own  DlstHct 
Officers  and  have  been  advised  not  to  initiate 
further  court  action.  After  seven  years  of 
waiting  for  their  case  to  be  brought  to  trial. 
It  would  seem  that  senou<3  questions  mlg^t 
be  raised — not  whether  their  cause  Is  meri- 
torious or  not,  for  that  Is  clearly  for  the 
courts  to  decide — but  whether  the  Judicial 
process  is  available  to  them  at  all. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  great  Interest  to  me  a|id 
I  look  forward  to  your  prompt  reply  regard- 
ing the  exact  status  of  this  suit. 
Sincerely, 

McOovnur 


Dkpahticxht  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25, 1971. 
Hon.  GcoaGX  McOovum,  i 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.O. 

DKAJt  SxNATox  McOovzaM:  The  Atton^ey 
General  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  let^ 
of  March  17,  1971.  regarding  the  ease  ot 
Hodgson  V.  United  Mine  Workers  o/  Amenta, 
et  al..  ClvU  Action  No.  3071-64  in  the  Unltied 
States  DUtrlct  Oouirt  for  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla. 

This  action  to  dissolve  the  trusteeships 
which  had  been  Imposed  on  a  number  of  the 
Districts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  was 
filed  In  December  1964  and  an  Amenqed 
Complaint  to  Indude  District  17  was  filed  in 
August  1965.  Oreat  care  had  to  be  taken  In 
developing  the-  Oovemment's  case,  mainly  by 
deposing  the  officers  of  the  Districts  and  of 
the  International  anion  who  were,  of  oouz»e, 
hostile  witnesses.  Forty-two  depositions  in 
all  were  takei^  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 


the  last  of  which  was  completed  In  November 
1968. 

The  Labor  Department  completed  a  pre- 
trial audit  of  the  financial  records  of  the 
Union  on  March  27,  1969,  and  on  March  29, 
1969,  the  Government  filed  with  the  Court 
Its  Certificate  of  Readiness  indicating  It  was 
ready  for  trial.  Despite  opposition  from  the 
defendauits,  the  case  was  placed  on  the  ready 
calendar  for  Augxist  1969. 

On  July  31,  1969,  the  defendants  brought 
a  motion  to  remove  the  case  from  the  ready 
calendar.  The  motion  was  denied;  however 
the  Pretrial  Etaminer  found  that  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  case  to  be  reached 
for  trial  before  the  New  Tear,  and  on  refer- 
ence of  the  matter  to  Judge  McOulre,  the 
Court  set  the  case  down  for  trial  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1970. 

In  1970  the  Labor  Department  decided  that 
an  early  (1962)  legal  position  with  respect  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  Districts  28  aud 
29  were  in  trusteeship  was  In  error.  The 
Labor  Department,  by  letter  of  February  4, 
1970  to  the  United  Mine  Workers,  stated 
that  It  had  been  concluded  that  said  Dis- 
tricts were  In  trusteeship.  Although  the  two 
Districts  mentioned  were  not  party  defend- 
ants in  the  suit,  the  actual  defendants 
claimed  surprise,  alleging  that  they  had  re- 
lied on  the  previous  position  as  a  coniplete 
defense  to  the  action,  and  moved  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  and  for  leave  to  pursue 
further  pretrial  proceedings  In  the  light  of 
the  changed  situation.  Over  the  Oovem- 
ment's vigorous  opposition.  Chief  Judge  Cur- 
ran  granted  the  motion  and  referred  the  case 
back  to  the  Pretrial  Examiner. 

The  defendants  were  permitted  to  take  a 
number  of  depositions  of  officials  of  the 
Labor  Department,  and  on  July  7,  1970  the 
Government  moved  to  end  any  further  pre- 
trial proceedings  and  for  the  setting  of  an 
immediate  trial  date.  Judge  Waddy.  who  was 
assigned  as  the  Trial  Judge  for  the  case, 
denied  the  motion  but  specified  that  pretrial 
proceedings  were  to  be  concluded  by  Janu- 
ary 15.  1971,  after  which  the  Pretrial  Ex- 
aminer was  to  issue  a  Pretrial  Order  for  the 
Court. 

A  hearing  before  the  Pretrial  Examiner  was 
scheduled  for  January  26,  1971;  It  was  post- 
poned by  the  Examiner  to  March  3  because 
defendants'  counsel  was  actually  engaged  in 
the  preliminary  injunction  hearing  of  the 
case  which  the  Government  had  brought 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  set  aside 
the  election  of  officers  and  to  compel  the 
keeping  of  records.  On  March  3,  1971.  the 
Pretrial  Examiner  issued  the  required  Pre- 
trial Order  and  on  March  5  the  Government 
filed  a  motion  for  an  immediate  trial  date. 
The  motion  is  pending  before  Judge  Waddy. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  this  case  did 
not  go  to  trial  on  the  date  originally  sched- 
uled but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
delay  was  directed  by  order  of  the  Court 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  the  Government 
strongly  opposed.  Now  that  the  supplemen- 
tal pretrial  proceedings  ordered  by  the  Court 
have  been  concluded,  you  can  be  assured 
that  we  are  making  every  effort  to  have  the 
case  set  down  for  trial  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Patrick  Grat  m. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

VS.  DxPABTiann:  or  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  1. 1971. 
Hon.  Okorgs  McGovxkn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknator  McOovesm:  This  is  in  rei^y 
to  your  letter  dated  March  17,  1971,  request- 
ing information  regardlzig  the  status  of 
Hodgson  v.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
et  al.  (UJBJ3.C.,  D.C,  Civil  Action  No.  3071- 
64). 

I  ahare  your  concern  over  the  fact  that  the 


members  of  the  Districts  Involved  in  this 
suit  are  being  denied  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  officers  and  the  fact  that,  although 
pending  In  coiut  since  December  15,  1964,  this 
case  has  not  yet  been  tried.  Within  two  and 
one-half  months  after  this  Administration 
took  office  the  Government  notified  the  court 
that  it  was  ready  for  trial.  As  a  result  of  our 
efforts  trial  was  originally  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1970,  but  was  postpKjned  over  thfc 
Government's  objections  to  permit  the 
United  Mine  WcM-kers  to  conduct  further  pre- 
trial proceedings.  Since  that  time  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  attorneys  have  deposed  six 
officials  of  this  Department. 

The  pretrial  proceedings  were  completed  on 
March  8,  1971,  when  a  final  pretrial  confer- 
ence was  held.  Immediately  following  this 
conference  the  Government  filed  a  motion 
requesting  the  court  to  give  this  matter  pref- 
erential treatment  by  setting  an  immediate 
trial  date.  On  or  about  March  11,  1971,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  filed  an  opposition  to 
this  motion.  TTils  matter  has  been  referred  to 
Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  he  will  set  this  case  down  for  trial  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  avoid  any  further  delay  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Important  Issues  in- 
volved In  this  case. 

In  your  letter  you  state  that  Union  mem- 
bers have  been  advised  not  to  initiate  further 
court  action.  There  Is  no  provision  In  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959  which  would  preclude  a  member 
from  challenging  a  trusteeship  not  involved 
In  the  suit  filed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
With  respect  to  the  trusteeships  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  Government,  however,  section 
306  of  the  Act  provides  that  once  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  filed  suit  "the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  district  court  over  such  trusteeship 
shall  be  exclusive  and  the  final  Judgment 
shall  be  res  Judicata." 
Sincerely, 

J.  D.  HODOSON, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

April  12,  1971. 
Hon.  JoHW  N.  MrrcHTLL, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Mttcheix:  On  March  17,  1071,  I 
wrote  both  you  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
concerning  the  more  than  six-year  delay  in 
the  trial  of  Hodgson  v.  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  et  al.,  CA  #3071-64,  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Tliat  case,  of  course,  Is  the  Government's 
suit  to  lift  trusteeship  from  various  districts 
of  the  UMWA;  It  is  through  these  district 
trusteeships  that  the  union  officers  maintain 
their  tight  control  over  union  operations 
and  insure  their  own  re-election. 

I  cannot  say  that  either  your  response  or 
that  of  Secretary  Hodgson  adequately  ex- 
plains or  Justifies  the  76-month  delay  In 
bringing  this  suit  to  trial.  Mr.  Hodgson  seeks 
to  shift  the  blame  to  the  predecessor  admin- 
istration and  you  appear  to  shift  it  to  various 
Judges  of  the  District  Court.  Both  of  you, 
however,  assert  that  the  case  Is  at  long  last 
ready  for  trial. 

On  this  basis,  I  had  my  office  check  with 
your  Mr.  Orllkoff  who  is  handling  the  case 
to  get  the  exact  trial  date.  Mr.  Orllkoff  Indi- 
cated that  no  date  had  been  set  and  that  a 
motion  for  a  date  had  been  pending  before 
Judge  Waddy  for  over  a  month.  When  my 
office  suggested  that  Mr.  Orllkoff  might  ap- 
pear before  Judge  Waddy  as  a  preliminary 
matter  any  morning  and  try  to  get  a  specific 
date,  Mr.  Orllkoff  indicated  there  Is  no  war- 
rant for  such  extraordinary  action. 

But  is  It  really  extraordinary  action  to 
appear  before  the  Court  and  ask  for  a  trial 
date  In  a  case  as  ancient  as  this  one?  And 
can  It   conceivably  be  called  extraordinary 
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tction  to  plead  for  an  immediate  trial  in 
light  of  the  pending  trial  on  May  17,  1971,  of 
the  Oovernment  suit  to  upset  Mr.  Boyle's 
election?  If  a  new  election  is  ordered  without 
ttie  trusteeships  lifted,  I  am  Informed  the 
eballengers'  role,  always  difficult,  will  be 
rendered  weU  rUgh  impossible. 

I  am.  therefore,  constrEiined  to  write  again. 
This  time  to  ask  why  the  Department  does 
not  appear  before  Judge  Waddy  and  ask  for 
tn  immediate  trial  date  before  the  election 
cue  is  tried  on  May  17.  I  must  venture  the 
thought  that  the  failure  to  take  such  a  rou- 
tine step  hardly  evidences  a  real  desire  on 
the  Department's  part  to  end  these  trustee- 
ships in  time  to  make  a  fair  re-election 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Gborge  McGovbrn. 

Department  of  JtrsncK, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  28,  1971. 
Eon.  George  McGovkkn. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGoverm:  The  Attorney 
Oenerai  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  April  12,  1971,  regarding  the  case  of 
Bodgion  v.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
tt  OL,  ClvU  Action  No.  3071-64  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Oolumbia. 

As  I  advised  you  In  my  letter  of  March  25, 
1871,  the  Pretrial  Examiner  issued  an  order 
terminating  pretrial  proceedings  in  the 
trusteeship  case  on  March  3,  1971,  and  on 
Uarch  5, 1971,  the  Government  filed  a  motion 
(or  an  immediate  trial.  The  defendant  had 
tight  days,  or  until  March  18,  to  respond. 
However,  on  March  11,  Judge  Bryant  un- 
«q>ectedly  set  the  election  case  for  trial  on 
lisy  17,  1971. 

Pretrial  proceedings  in  the  election  case 
have  not  yet  been  completed;  In  fact,  three 
depositions  were  taken  In  Abingdon,  Virginia, 
on  April  6.  and  there  are  other  matters  which 
must  be  accomplished  to  comply  with  Judge 
Bryant's  orders.  A  vast  amount  ot  work  la 
required  to  prepare  the  election  case  for 
trial,  and  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
oases  and  the  fact  that  the  attorneys  for  the 
n^ectlve  parties  are  the  same  in  both 
•Btlons,  it  is  obvloiisly  impossible  to  cram 
the  trial  of  the  trusteeship  case  Into  the 
period  before  the  election  case  is  to  begin. 

With  respect  to  your  comment  on  the  con- 
duet  of  a  possible  new  election,  I  wish  to 
nmind  you  that  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act 
provides  that  if  an  election  is  declared  void, 
the  new  election  will  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Patrick  Gray,  m. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

(TTjS.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 
Columbia.  Civil  Action  No.  2186-09] 

WiLLix  Rat  Blankembbif,  et  al.,  Plainthts, 
V.  W.  A.  (Tomt)  BOTI.E,  Oeoroe  Titleb, 
Edward  L.  Carey,  The  United  Mine  Work- 
OS  OP  America,  BrruMiNons  Coal  Opek- 
atobs'    Association,     The    United    Mine 

WOBKEBS  OP  AMEBICA  WELFARE  AND  RETIRE- 

uxtn  Fund  op  1960,  The  National  Bank 
or  Washinoton,  C.  W.  Davis,  Josephine 
BocBE,  George  L.  Judt,  Henbt  8.  Schmidt, 
WiLUXB  J.  Wallxb,  Babnttm  L.  Oolton, 
Oevendantb. 

memorandum   opinion 

This  is  a  derivative  class  action  brought  on 
hrtialf  of  coal  miners  who  have  a  present  or 
future  right  to  benefits  as  provided  by  the 
'ftilted  Mine  Workers  of  America  Welfare 
OA  Retirement  Fund  of  1950.  Plaintiffs  have 
•niaUfied  under  Rule  23.2  of  the  Federal 
Bnles  of  civil  Procedure.  Jurisdiction  Is 
to^inded  on  diversity  and  on  the  general 
Jortwlictlon  of  this  Court,  11  D.O.  Code  I  521, 
In  effect  at  the  time  suit  was  filed. 


Defendants  are  the  Fund  and  its  present 
and  certain  past  trustees;  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America;  and  the  NatKmal  Bank 
of  Washington  and  a  former  president  of 
that  Bank.' 

Plaintiffs  seek  substantial  equitable  relief 
and  compensatory  and  punitive  damages  for 
various  alleged  breaches  of  trust  and  con- 
spiracy. Defendants  oppose  these  claims  on 
the  merits  and  in  addition  Interpose  de- 
fenses of  laches  and  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. The  Issues  were  specified  at  pretrial 
conferences,  and  after  extensive  discovery 
the  case  was  tried  to  the  Court  without  a 
Jury.  Following  trial,  the  case  was  fully 
argued  and  detailed  briefs  were  exchanged 
This  Opinion  constitutes  the  Court's  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  on  the 
Issues  of  liability  and  equitable  relief. 

I.    BACKOROTrND 

A.    Organization    and    Purpose    of    the 
Welfare  Fund 

The  Fund  was  created  by  the  terms  of  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreement 
of  1950,  executed  at  Washington,  D.O., 
March  5,  1950,  between  the  Union  and  nu- 
merous coal  operators.  It  Is  an  Irrevocable 
trust  established  pursuant  to  Section  302(e) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  39  U.S.C.  i  186(c),  and  has  been  con- 
tinuously In  operation  with  only  alight 
modifications  since  its  creation. 

The  Fund  is  administered  by  three  trust- 
ees: one  designated  by  the  Union,  one  desig- 
nated by  the  coal  operators,  and  the  third  a 
"neutral  party  designated  by  the  other  two." 
The  Union  representative  is  named  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  terms 
of  the  trust.  Each  trustee,  once  selected, 
serves  for  the  term  of  the  Agreement  stibjec'. 
only  to  resignation,  death,  or  an  Inability  or 
unwillingness  to  serve.  The  original  trustees 
named  in  the  Agreement  were  Charles  A. 
Owen  for  the  Operators,  now  deceased;  John 
L.  Lewis  for  the  Union,  now  deceased;  and 
Miss  Josephine  Roche.  The  present  trustees 
are  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  representing  the 
Union;  C.  W.  Davis,  representing  the  opera- 
tors; and  Roche,  who  still  serves.' 

Each  coal  operator  signatory  to  the  Agree- 
ment (there  are  approximately  fifty-five  oper- 
ator signatories)  Is  required  to  pay  a  royalty 
(originally  thirty  cents,  and  now  forty  cents 
per  ton  of  coal  mined)  into  the  Fund.  These 
royalty  payments  represent  In  excess  of 
ninety-seven  percent  of  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Fund,  the  remainder  being  Income  from 
Investments.  In  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1968,  royalty  receipts  totaUed  $163.1  mllUon 
and  Investment  Income  totalled  $4.7  million. 
TotsU  benefit  expenditures  amounted  to  $169 
million. 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  the  Fund  Is  to 
pay  various  benefits,  "from  principal  or  In- 
come or  both,"  to  employees  of  coal  opera- 
tors, their  families  and  dependents.  These 
benefits  cover  medical  and  hospital  care, 
pensions,  compensation  for  work-rtiated  in- 
juries or  illness,  death  or  disability,  wage 
losses,  etc.  The  trustees  have  considerable 
discretion  to  determine  the  types  and  levels 
of  benefits  that  will  be  recognized.  While 
prior  or  present  membership  in  the  Union 
Is  not  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments, more  than  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
beneficiaries  were  or  are  Union  members. 

The  Fund  has  maintained  a  large  staff 
based  mainly  in  Washington,  D.C,  which 
carries  out  the  day-to-day  work  under  ped- 
icles set  by  the  trustees.  Roche,  the  neutral 
trustee.  Is  also  Administrator  of  the  Fund 
serving  at  an  additional  salary  in  this  full- 
time  position.  Thomas  Ryan,  the  Fund's 
Comptroller,  Is  the  senior  staff  member  next 
in  line. 

The  trustees  hold  Irregular  meetings,  usu- 
ally at  the  Fund's  offices.  Formal  minutee 
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are  prepared  and  circulated  for  approval.  In 
the  past,  a  more  detailed  and  revealing  rec- 
ord of  discussions  among  the  trustees  has 
been  prepared  and  maintained  In  the  files  of 
the  Fund  by  the  Fund's  counsel,  who  at- 
tended all  meetings.  The  Fund  Is  regularly 
audited,  and  a  printed  annual  report  sum- 
marizing the  audit  and  oUier  developments 
was  published  and  widely  disseminated  to 
beneficiaries.  Union  representatives,  and  coal 
operators,  as  well  as  to  interested  persons  In 
public  life. 

From  the  outset  the  trustees  oontemi^ated 
that  the  Fund  would  operate  on  a  "pay-as- 
you-go"  basis — that  Is,  that  the  various  bene- 
fits would  be  paid  ovrt  largely  from  royalty 
receipts  rather  than  solely  from  Income 
earned  on  accumulated  capital.  Always  ex- 
tremely liquid,  the  Fund  invested  some  of 
Its  growing  funds  In  United  States  Govern- 
ment securities  and  purchased  certificates  of 
deposit.  It  also  purchased  a  few  public  utility 
common  stocks,  and  In  very  recent  years  In- 
vested some  amounts  In  tax-free  municipal 
securities.  The  chart  attached  as  Appendix  A 
refiects  in  a  general  way  the  growth  of  the 
Fund's  assets  and  Its  Investment  history  untU 
June  30,  1969. 

Prom  its  creation  In  1950,  the  Fund  has 
done  all  of  Its  bcuiking  business  with  the 
National  Bank  of  Washington.  In  fact,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  It  has  been  the 
Bank's  largest  customer.  When  this  lawsuit 
was  brought,  the  Fund  had  about  $28  million 
In  checking  accounts  and  $50  million  In  time 
deposits  In  the  Bank.  The  Bank  was  at  all 
times  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Union 
which  presently  holds  74  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing stock.  Several  Union  officials  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  and 
the  Union  and  many  of  its  locals  also  carry 
substantial  accounts  there.  Boyle,  President 
of  the  Union,  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Fund  and  until  recently 
was  a  Director  of  the  Bank.*  Representatives 
of  the  Fund  have  also  served  as  Directors  of 
the  Bank,  including  the  Fund's  house  coun- 
sel and  its  Comptroller.  The  Fund  occupies 
office  space  rented  from  the  Union  for  a 
nominal  amount,  located  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Union's  offices. 

B.  The  responsibilities  of  the  trustees 
The  precise  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
trustees  are  not  specified  in  any  of  the  opera- 
tive documents  creating  the  Fund  and  are 
only  suggested  by  the  designation  of  the 
Fund  as  an  "irrevocable  trust."  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  initial  recognition  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Implications  of  this  term. 
Lewis,  who  was  by  far  the  dominant  factor 
In  the  development  and  administration  of 
the  Fund,  stated  at  Board  meetings  that 
neither  the  Union's  nor  the  Operators'  repre- 
sentative was  responsible  to  any  special  in- 
terest except  that  of  the  beneficiaries.  He 
declared  that  each  trustee  should  act  solely 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Fund,  that  the 
day-to-day  affairs  of  he  Fund  were  to  be 
kept  confidential  by  the  trustees,  that  min- 
utes were  not  to  be  circulated  outside  the 
Fund,  and  that  the  Fund  should  be  soundly 
and  oonservatlyely  managed  with  the  long- 
term  best  Interests  of  the  beneficiaries  as 
the  exclusive  objective.  While  he  ignored 
these  strictures  on  a  number  of  occasions,  as 
will  appear,  bis  view  is  still  accepted  by 
counsel  for  the  Fund  In  this  action,  who  took 
the  position  at  oral  argument  that  the  du- 
ties of  the  trustees  are  equivalent  to  the 
duties  of  a  trustee  under  a  testamentary 
trust.  Counsel  stated.  "You  can't  be  just  a 
little  bit  loyal.  Once  you  are  a  trustee,  you 
are  a  trustee  and  you  cannot  consider  what 
is  good  for  the  Union,  what  is  good  for  the 
operators,  what  is  good  for  the  Bank,  any- 
body but  the  trust."  (Tr.  2690). 

This  view,  which  corresponds  with  plain- 
tiffs' position,  is  not  accepted  by  all  parties. 
While  acknowledging  that  a  trustee  must  be 
"punctilious,"  counsel  for  some  of  the  par- 
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tlae  urge  that  tru8t«M  u  r«prM«ntat|veB  of 
labor  or  manasament  may  properly  opera t8 
the  Pond  so  aa  to  give  their  ■pedal  Interasta 
collateral  advantages  (e^r..  managing  trust 
funds  so  as  to  Inoreaae  tonnage  of  TTnlon- 
mlned  ooal ) .  and  that  this  Is  not  Incondstent 
with  flduciary  reeponslblllty  since  sueh  ac- 
tions -oltlmately  assist  beneflolarlaB  by  rais- 
ing royalty  income.  But  there  la  nottaftng  In 
the  Labor-MaDacament  ReUtlODs  Act  or  other 
federal  statutes  or  in  their  legUlatlve  History 
which  can  be  said  to  alleviate  the  othierwlae 
strict  common-law  fiduciary  reeponsl^ltles 
of  trusteee  appointed  for  employee  t^elfare 
or  pension  fund*  developed  by  collective  bar- 
gaining. Indeed,  the  statute  under  which  the 
19M  Fund  Is  organized  was  deelgned  ex- 
pi«Baly  to  Isolate  such  welfare  fund*  from 
labor-manageooent  politics.  In  Leu4a  v.  Stan- 
OT  Coal  Co..  383  F.  3d  437,  443  (3d  Clr.  1967) . 
the  court  Indicated  that  Congress  was  mo- 
Uvated  by  the  example  of  the  UMWAJs  pre- 
1960  Fund: 

"This  iMXkVlslon  was  written  Into  tb#  stat- 
\ite  because  of  the  special  concern  ol  Con- 
grees  over  the  welfare  fund  of  the  pnlted 
Mine  Woilcars  of  Amarioa,  which  already  was 
In  existence  and  which  Senator  Taft  de- 
scribed as  administered  without  nstrlc- 
tlon  by  the  union  so  that  "practlcaljly  the 
fimd  became  a  war  chest .  .  lor  the  union."  ' 

See  ai»o  United  States  ▼.  Ryan,  840  VS. 
390.   304-05    (19M).  I 

It  la  true  that  truatees  are  allowed  <x>a- 
slderable  discretion  In  administering  ^  trust 
as  Urge  and  cofsplex  as  the  Fund.  In  [deter- 
mining the  nat^Ire  and  levels  of  benefits  that 
wUl  be  paid  by  a  welfare  fund  and  the  rules 
governing  ellgtbUlty  for  benefit*,  ttie  trust- 
ees must  make  deetatons  of  major  Impor- 
tance to  the  ooal  Industry  aa  well  as  to  the 
benaOdarlea.  and  tbalr  aotlona  are  va^  un- 
laas  arbitrary  or  ci^MlcUmi.  t.g..  tutark  v. 
LeygU,  130  UJ3.  hvp.  D.O.  300.  401  F4d  438. 
4M  (1M8):  JTosty  t.  Levla,  115  VA.  App. 
DC.  843,  819  F.ad  744.  747  (19«3).  On  these 
matters,  trustee  representatives  of  the;  Union 
and  the  Operator*  may  have  boneat  i  differ- 
ence* In  Judgment  aa  to  what  la  best  (or  the 
beneficiaries.  Congress  anticipated  su*h  dif- 
ferences in  enacting  |  308(0)  of  the  taJxa- 
Management  Relation*  Act.  and  sought  to 
tamper  them  by  the  anticipated  neutrality  of 
the  third  trturtee.  The  oati«i«a*lonal  *cheme 
was  thus  designed  not  to  alter,  but  to  re- 
inforce "the  most  fundamental  duty  owed 
by  the  trustee":  the  duty  of  tindlvld*d  loy- 
alty to  the  beneflclazle*.  3  Seott  on  Tnuti 
1 170  (3d  ed.  1»«7> .  Thl*  IB  the  djuty  to 
which  def»ndant  trustee*  In  thl*  ea*^  must 
be  held. 

O.  Oonduat  of  tha  Trtuteet    j 

Before  deaUng  In  detail  with  the  ipsciflo 
breaches  of  tnist  alleged,  a  general  oo|nment 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  tnuitees  1* 
appropriate  to  place  the  Instanoea  of  Mleged 
misfeasance  Into  proper  context.  It  Itas  al- 
ready been  noted  that  the  Uu*te**  did  no4 
hold  regular  meetings  but  only  met  tubjeot 
to  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  tlMre  vaas,  ao- 
oordlngly,  no  a«t  pattern  (or  deoldlngi  policy 
qtiestloDS.  and  often  matten  of  consl#erable 
import  were  rescdyed  betwsen  meetliigB  by 
Roehe  and  Lewis  without  even  oon«ultlng 
the  Operator  trustee. 

The  Fund's  affairs  were  domdnafed  by 
Lewis  until  his  death  In  19fl0.  Rocbs  never 
once  disagreed  with  him.  Over  a  period  aS 
years,  primarily  at  Lewis'  urging,  th*  Fund 
became  entan^ed  with  Union  polldBs  and 
praetlces  In  ways  that  undermined  the  In- 
dependence of  the  trusteea.  TMs  resulted 
in  working  amngements  between  tb#  Fund 
and  the  Union  that  served  the  Union  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  benefldarlea.  Conflict* 
of  Interest  were  openly  t(^erated  and  their 
Implications  generally  ignored.'  Not  oaly  was 
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aU  ths  mousy  of  tbe  Fund  placed  In  the 
Uniani  Bank  without  any  consideration  of 

alternative  banking  services  and  facilities 
tbat  might  be  available,  but  Lewis  felt  no 
scruple  In  recommeuding  that  the  Fund 
Invest  In  securltlas  In  which  the  Union  and 
Lewis,  as  trtistee  for  the  Union's  Inveet- 
ments.  had  an  Interest.  Personnel  of  the 
Fund  went  on  the  Bank's  board  without 
hindrance,  thus  afllllatlng  themselves  with 
a  Union  biialneas  venture.  In  short,  the  Fund 
proceeded  without  any  clear  understanding 
of  the  trusteea'  exclusive  duty  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries, and  its  affairs  were  so  loo.sely  con- 
trcHled  that  abuaes.  mistakes  and  Inatten- 
tion to  detail  occurred. 

n.  ACCirjnTLATioif  or  excessive  cash 
A.  The  breach  of  trust 

The  major  breach  of  trust  of  which  plain- 
tiffs complaUn  Is  the  Fund's  accumulation  of 
excessive  amounts  of  cash.  A  basic  duty  of 
tnutees  is  to  invest  trust  funds  so  that  they 
will  be  productive  of  Income.  S.g.,  Bamep  v. 
Saunders.  57  U.S.  (16  How.)  636,  543  (1853); 
Sprutii  V.  Baliard,  36  P.  Supp.  739.  730  (DJ)C. 
1941):  In  re  Hubbells  WUl,  303  N.Y.  346,  97 
N.E.  3d  888,  893  (1961):  3  Scott  on  Trusts 
5  181  (3d  ed.  1967).  It  Is  contended  that  the 
trustees  failed  to  Invest  oash  that  was  avail- 
able to  generate  inconae  for  the  beneficiaries, 
and  In  total  disregard  of  their  duly  allowed 
large  sums  to  remain  In  checking  account* 
at  the  Bank  without  interest.  It  is  further 
claimed  that  this  breach  of  trust  was  carried 
out  pursuant  to  a  conspiracy  among  certain 
trustees,  the  Union,  and  the  Bank  through 
Its  Presidemt,  and  that  aU  these  parties  are 
Jointly  liable  for  the  Fund's  loes  of  income 
resulting  from  the  failure  to  Invest. 

That  enormous  ca^  balancee  were  ac- 
cumulated and  held  at  the  Bank  over  the 
twenty-year  pertod  is  not  disputed.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  representative. 


Fiscal  yssr 

Amount  of 
cash  in 
damand 

deposits  It 
end  of  ye«r 

Pereentago 

oteasli  to 

the  fund's  total 

nsonrces 

1951       

t29,000,000 
30.  000,  000 

29 

1956  

23 

1961        

14.000.000 

14 

19fi« 

50,000.000 

34 

1967 

75.fl00i000 

44 

1968        . 

70,000.000 

39 

1969  

32.000.000 

18 

The  ilgnlfloance  of  these  huge  sums  has 
greater  Import  when  two  factors  are  con- 
sidered. 

First,  not  only  did  the  trustees  have  a  duty 
to  invest  but  the  early  minutes  of  the  Fund 
clearly  refleet  the  trustees'  knowledge  that 
Income  could  be  earned  by  Investment  In 
Oovemmeint  securltleB  wlthorut  sacrificing 
rtsnlrnfl  liquidity.  The  safety  and  practicality 
of  using  II  tuttn  ossb  In  this  manner  were  also 
fully  appreciated.  Yet  the  money  remained 
at  the  Bank  on  demand  to  the  Bank's  ad- 
vantage but  earning  nothing  for  the  Fund. 
This  praetlos  oontlnued  In  spite  of  sugges- 
tiODS  from  auooaaslve  Operator  trustees  that 
the  money  should  be  used  to  earn  Incocae 
for  ths  beneflciarlee. 

Seoond.  the  Fund  could  easily  have  met  Its 
obllgatlodBS  vlUi  only  a  fraction  of  the  cash 
maintained  In  It*  checking  accounts,  as  the 
mast  curaory  examlnatlcm  of  Its  account* 
clearly  showa  The  Income  and  outgo  were 
oonsUmt  and  unusual  demandii  on  the  P\md 
could  In  einy  event  always  be  anticipated 
sufBdently  to  liquidate  Government  seoxirl- 
ties  should  this  have  been  unexepectedly 
neoeasary.  Over  the  years  the  Fund  paid  out 
monthly  approximately  tlO  million  to  (14 
million  for  medical  and  pension  benefits  and 
administrative  expenses.  Agaloat  these  obli- 
gations the  Fund  had  a  predictable  steady 
Inootne  In  the  form  of  monthly  royalty  pay- 


ments which,  for  each  month  In  the  yean 
1967,  1968  and  to  the  date  of  the  complaint 
In  1969.  always  totaled  from  910  mUllon  to 
(14  mUllon.  In  addition,  there  was  regular, 
predictable  Investment  Inoome  Ln  the  range 
of  $2  million  to  SS  million  per  annum.  Plain- 
tiff's Exhibit  No.  1637,  annexed  hereto  aa 
Appendix  B,  charts  the  cash  which  was  held 
In  the  Oeneral,  Pension  and  AdmlnlBtratlvt 
checking  accounts  by  month  from  1953  to 
June  1969,  and  reflects  the  regularity  of  the 
Fund's  Income  and  outgo,  tl  will  be  Immedi- 
ately noted  that  cash  balances  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  Fund's  day-to-day  needs  were 
permitted  to  aociunulate  from  the  outset. 
Even  the  formula  of  having  two  to  two-and- 
one-half  times  monthly  expenditures  in  cash, 
a  formula  urged  by  the  trustees  as  appro- 
priate but  without  apparent  Justification, 
was  ignored  In  practice. 

The  beneficiaries  were  in  no  way  assisted 
by  these  cash  accumulations,  while  the 
Union  and  the  Bank  profited;  and  In  view  at 
the  fiduciary  obligation  to  maximise  the 
trust  Income  by  prudent  Investment,  ths 
burden  of  Justifying  the  conduct  Is  clearly 
on  the  trustees.  Cf.  Pepper  v.  Litton,  308  DjB. 
395.  306  (1939). 

Three  explanations  were  seriously  pre- 
sented In  Justification  of  the  cash  accumu- 
lations: the  trustees'  general  concern  as  to 
the  future  course  of  labor  relations  and  other 
developments  In  the  coal  industry  which 
might  make  It  necessary  to  have  money  read- 
ily at  hand  on  short  notice;  tax  factors;  and 
what  was  characterised  as  Inad^-ertence  or 
accident.  None  of  these  explanations  will 
withstand  analysis. 

(a)  Uncertainty  about  the  future.  Prior  to 
19S0.  strikes  and  labor  disputes  had  caused 
mine  shutdowns,  placing  heavy  demands  on 
the  then-existing  welfare  programs.  Any 
repetition  of  these  or  similar  conditions 
would  have  shut  off  royalty  pajrments,  per- 
haps for  a  considerable  period.  While  this 
factor  could  therefore  Justify  the  trustees 
In  maintaining  a  substantial,  highly  liquid 
reserve.  It  affords  no  Justification  for  tbs 
failure  of  the  trustees  to  put  the  large  ac- 
cumulatloQs  of  excess  oash  to  work  for  the 
beneflciarlee.  Roche  testified  that  she  favored 
maintaining  an  amount  equal  to  several 
months'  expenditures  In  cash,  because  "that 
Is  the  only  way  you  can  be  sure."  Sucli 
naivete  by  a  triistee  is  unacceptable,  par- 
ticularly In  light  of  the  trustees'  knowledge 
that  short-term  Oovemment  securities 
which  the  evidence  showed  were  redeemable 
on  one-half  hour  notice,  for  example,  were 
readily  available  and  would  have  generated 
substantial  Income  for  the  Fund  while  still 
assuring  maximum  liquidity. 

This  reliance  on  future  uncertainty  miut 
also  be  weighed  In  the  light  of  conditions  ex- 
isting In  the  coal  Industry  In  the  latter  years 
of  the  Fund's  history  under  review.  These  were 
succinctly  epitomized  by  a  Union  economist 
at  the  trial.  In  brief,  It  appears  that  begin- 
ning around  1960  the  industry  was  profitable 
and  increasingly  stable,  with  encouraging 
prospects  for  the  future,  all  of  which  was  re- 
flected In  the  increasing  amount  of  coal 
mined  and  the  favorable  progress  of  the 
Union  m  Its  effort  to  organize  increasing 
numbers  of  miners  for  work  at  the  Union 
scale.  Prosperous  conditions  made  any  re- 
occurrence of  the  pre- 1950  experience  far  less 
likely. 

(b)  Tax  considerations.  The  Fund  has 
from  the  beginning  been  competently  ad- 
vised by  experienced  outside  tax  counsel. 
Naturally  Its  return  was  examined  by  field 
audit  from  time  to  time.  The  Ftmd  first 
sought  an  exemption  from  Income  tax  as  a 
charitable  trust.  This  was  denied  In  1964, 
after  a  long  delay  while  the  requested  ruling 
was  being  processed  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. This  negative  ruling  was  prospective, 
and  thereafter  the  Fund  understood  that  It 
would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  any  amount  of 
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Investment  inoome  that  exceeded  Its  admin- 
istrative expenses.  In  fact,  Investment  Inocnne 
never  exceeded  administrative  expense  and 
Indeed  was  usually  well  below.  In  one  year 
the  spread  was  (3.4  nkllllon.  It  was  obvious 
that  even  if  inooms  exceeded  expenaee  and 
taxes  become  due  on  the  excess,  the  Fund 
would  have  profited  to  the  extent  ol  Its  after- 
tax inoome. 

An  additional  latent  worry  was  apparently 
the  possibility  that  royalties  would  be  treated 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  SM^ce  as  income, 
which  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
Fund.  Tax  counsel  advised  tbat  royalties  were 
not  Inoome.  and  they  were  so  reported.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Swvlce  agents  conduct- 
ing audita  seemed  interested  In  the  point, 
but  took  no  action.  The  Fund  never  asked  tar 
a  ruling,  preferring  to  let  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  make  the  first  move.  When  the 
questKai  arose  as  to  another  welfare  fund, 
the  Anthracite  Fund,  the  IRS  eventually 
ruled  that  royalties  were  not  Income.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  Fund's  representatives,  al- 
though familiar  with  the  Anthracite  Fund's 
problem,  were  not  sulflclently  concerned  even 
to  Inquire  as  to  ths  final  ruling  of  the  IRS 
In  ths  mattsr. 

Thus  none  of  these  tax  considerations  can 
Justify  the  trustees'  fallurs  to  Invest. 

(c>  Aoeidtnt  or  inadvertence.  There  was  no 
proof  to  support  this  dssperate  thsory  which 
the  Fund  itself  does  not  advance  and  which 
In  any  event  Is  In  effect  an  admission  of 
fallurs  to  adhere  to  minimum  fiduciary 
standards  of  care  and  skill  in  administering 
the  trust.  2  Scott  on  Trusts  I  174  (3d  ed. 
1067) .  The  Fund's  Comptroller  stoutly  denies 
accident  or  Inadvertence,  and  the  proof 
shows  that  the  trustee  well  knew  at  all  times 
that  cash  was  steadily  accumulating. 

Under  the  most  charitable  view,  this  acci- 
dent theory  can  help  to  aooount  only  for 
the  staggering  accomulatlons  of  cash  in  the 
period  1966  to  1968,  when  Lewis  was  In  fall- 
ing health  and  the  trustees  met  Infrequent- 
ly. However,  as  Is  clsar  from  the  discussion 
of  the  conspiracy  aspeots  of  this  case,  infra, 
these  accumulations  wars  only  an  sxtanslon 
of  a  conscious,  longstanding  poUey  of  the 
trustees. 

The  following  testimony  by  Boohe  Is  re- 
vealing: 

"Mr.  Lewis  felt  very  strongly,  sir,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  good  deal  tieyond  what  we 
could  Invest  without  raising  the  taxation 
problem,  keeping  it  very  much  In  a  situation 
where  we  could  get  at  It  at  once.  He  did  not 
feel  enthusiastic  for  a  long  time  over  tax- 
exempt  sectintles  such  as  municipals. 

"I  talked  to  him  frequently  about  It  per- 
sonally, aside  from  the  general  discussions 
we  had.  And  I  finally  In  •67-'68  realized  how 
strongly  I  probably  had  been  mistaken  my- 
eelf  on  anything  that  had  to  do  with  mi- 
nute fiscal  things.  And  I  said,  you  know,  Tom 
Ryan  we  both  have  the  utmost  confidence  In, 
and  he  feels  we  ought  to  get  some  of  this 
money  out,  make  It  earn  money.  Now  let's 
think  again  about  municipals.  And  he  did. 
And  Anally  he  definitely  agreed  In  '68, 
he  said,  Tes,  we  better  go  ahead,  go  ahead. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"So  It  was  rsally  a  long-dtiaysd  decision 

which  really  probably,  and  I  know  completely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  financial  expert, 
that  there  Is  no  excuse  perhaps  for  It  at  all. 
To  us  who  had  felt  that  need,  too,  but  felt 
these  other  things  so  terribly  Imminent,  it  Is 
not  the  brlghteat  chapter  that  we  have,  but 
we  did  some  other  things  that  perhaps  made 
upiorltaUttleblt. 

*  •  •  •  • 
"[TJhe  fiscal  requirements  certainly  dldnt 

Justify  what  we  had  on  deposit.  I  know  that 
perfectly  well."  (Transcript  pp.  967-60.) 

Considering  this  testimony,  and  the  enor- 
moiu  cash  balances  wtiioh  existed  in  1906 
ttoough  1968,  the  following  excerpt  from  "A 
Statemttit  by  United  Mine  Worker*  of  Amer- 


ica Welfare  and  Bstlremsnt  Fond."  printed 
in  the  United  Mine  Workets  Journal  on 
liay  1,  1908.  in  answer  to  growing  crltlelsm 
of  the  trustees'  policies,  takes  on  special  slg- 
nlfleanoe: 

"The  cHtidem:  '1*xf'  bank  depositt 
drawing  no  Interest. 

"The  record:  At  most  times  during  our 
existence,  our  bank  balances  were  not  near- 
ly so  high  as  we  would  like  to  have  them  In 
relation  to  our  monthly  eKpendituras. 

"In  January  of  1965  the  Trustees  made  sub- 
stantial Improvements  In  the  benefit  pro- 
grams which  had  the  effect  of  Increasing  our 
expenditures  by  over  (45  million  annually. 
As  a  consequence,  as  Income  permitted,  our 
cash  l>ala£Lce  was  allowed  to  bvilld  up  some- 
what. Our  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1968,  was 
actually  no  greater  In  relation  to  our  monthly 
and  annual  eq>endltiu-eB  than  It  had  been  at 
times  In  the  past  whan  expenditures  were  at 
a  lower  level. 

"With  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  for 
a  new  three-year  contract  between  the  Union 
and  the  operators  In  October,  1968,  the  po- 
tential need  for  cash  reserves  has  lessened 
and  these  balances  have  been  reduced  con- 
siderably," 

This  statement  was  signed  by  Roche.  Ryan, 
and  Welly  K.  Hopkins,  General  Counsel  of 
the  Fund.  It  Is  not  only  lacking  In  candor, 
as  was  miich  of  Ryan's  testimony  at  trial, 
but  actually  misleads. 

The  trustees  well  knew  that  cash  deposits 
at  the  Bank  were  unjustified.  It  was  a  con- 
tinuous and  serious  violation  of  the  trustees' 
fiduciary  obligation  for  them  to  permit  these 
accumulations  of  cash  to  remain  uninvested. 
It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the 
Union,  the  Bank,  or  certain  individual  de- 
fendants are  also  responsible  for  the  breach 
of  tnist. 

B.  The  conspiracy  as  to  cash  deposits 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Union  and  the 
Bank  conspired  with  the  trustees  to  main- 
tain the  excessive  cash  at  the  Bank  for  their 
respective  benefit.  On  this  phase  of  the  case 
the  applicable  law  Is  well  established  and 
need  here  only  be  briefly  summarised. 

A  conspiracy  Is  an  agreement  t)etween  one 
or  more  persons  to  accomplish  an  unlawful 
object  or  to  accomplish  a  lawful  object  In 
an  unlawful  manner.  American  Tobacco  Co. 
v.  United  States.  838  U.S.  781.  809  (1946)- 
Edvxtrds  V.  James  Stewart  A  Co.,  82  U.S.  App. 
DO.  128,  160  F.ad  935,  987  (1947).  The  gist  of 
a  civil  conspiracy,  however.  Is  not  the  agree- 
ment Itself,  but  the  civil  wrong  alleged  to 
have  been  done  pxwsuant  to  the  agreement; 
the  allegation  of  conspiracy  bears  only  upon 
evidentiary  and  othr  formal  matters.  Ed- 
vrards  v.  James  Stetoart  A  Co..  supra;  Ewald 
v.  Lane.  70  App.  D.C.  89.  90,  104  F.3d  323,  393 
( 1989) :  Martin  v.  Ebert,  345  WU.  341,  13  N.W. 
2d  907.  908  (1944).  The  civil  wrong  h««  is 
a  breach  of  trust;  and  It  is  settled  that 
where  a  third  person  "has  knowingly  as- 
sisted the  trustee  in  committing  a  breach 
of  trust,  he  is  liable  for  participation  In  the 
breach  of  trust."  4  Soott  on  Trusts  {  836  (3d 
ed.  1967) ;  see  Jackson  v.  Smith,  354  U.S.  t>86 
(1921).  If  the  third  person's  participation 
m  or  Inducement  of  the  breach  Is  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  with  one  or  more  of 
the  trusitees,  he  is   liable  as  a  conspirator. 

Tbat  there  was  opportimity  to  oonspire  as 
to  ths  cash  balanoee  cannot  be  doubted. 
There  Is,  however,  no  direct  evldenoe  of  an 
agreement,  no  unguarded  artmiaslnn*  of  oon- 
scloua  improprlsty.  Lewis,  ths  dominant 
actor  in  thsse  events,  is  dead  and  ths  named 
Individual  defendants  contest  charges  of 
conspiratorial  participation.  Plaintiffs  rely 
on  doeiunents,  circumstantial  eridenoe  and 
Inference  to  support  the  claim. 

Despite  the  denials,  there  la  clear  and  con- 
vincing proof  that  there  was  an  agreement 
among  Lewis,  Roehe,  and  Oolton  mads  oon- 
temporaneoiisly  with  the  oreatlon  of  the 
Fund  and  the  Union's  aoqulsitlon  of  a  coq- 


trOUing  intarart  In  the  Bank,  to  u*e  the 
Bank  as  tlie  sole  depository  of  Fond  oxoney* 
and  to  maintain  large  *um*  in  lnter**t-tree 
aeco\ints  at  tlis  Bank  without  regastl  to  the 
Fund's  needs.  Late  in  IMS.  Lewis,  Ukzough 
an  agent,  solicited  Oolton  to  beeoate  presi- 
dent of  the  Union's  newly  aequirad  Bank.  At 
their  seoond  meeting.  Lewis  (llaini—irt  with 
Colton  the  traaater  oc  both  the  Union  and 
the  Fond  aooounts  from  previous  deposito- 
ries to  tixe  National  Bank  of  Washington. 
As  early  as  April  SO,  1950,  the  Fund  had  over 
(36  million  on  dejxnlt  in  checking  aeootmts 
at  the  Bank,  and  the  baUnoe  remained  near 
or  above  thia  level  for  more  than  a  year 
thereafter.  Over  the  next  twenty  years  the 
trustees'  decision  to  leave  cash  in  the  Bank 
without  interest  greatly  benefited  the  Beak 
and  the  Union  a*  the  Bank's  majority  share- 
holder. At  all  times  theae  cams  well  ezeeeded 
the  Immediate  cash  need*  of  the  Amd,  a* 
the  previous  discuaakm  luw  shown. 

This  banking  arrangement  met  strong  ob- 
jection from  ths  Operatote'  trustee,  Owen, 
who  at  a  trustees'  meeting  as  early  aa  Augvst, 
i960,  demanded  that  all  moneys  of  the  Vond 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Nattonal  Baak  ot 
Washington.  He  stated: 

"It  is  undoubtedly  the  law  that  a  trustee 
should  not  deposit  tnist  funds  in  a  bank 
which  he  oentrols  or  In  wblsh  he  he*  a  sub- 
stantial participation.  Amnmgst  othsr  orit- 
lolsm,  he  may  cause  the  dlTtdanda  upon  his 
stock  to  be  enhanced  by  the  Baakis  use  of  a 
large  deposit  of  his  trust's  fund*  for  loan 
purposes.  Also,  conflicting  lnt*r**t*  may 
arise;  or  losaee  may  occur." 

The  trustees'  minute*  through  1960  and 
1951  reflect  that  Lewis  and  aocbe,  rather 
than  replying  to  Owen's  repeated  complamts 
on  this  acors,  ignored  bis  protests  altogether 
and  Lewis  even  equivocated  as  to  his  Interest 
aa  a  trustee  holding  bank  stock  for  ths  Un- 
ion.* In  March  of  1961,  Owen  Included  th« 
Fund's  relationship  with  the  Bank  as  one  of 
four  matters  on  whloh  he  believed  his  pro- 
posals had  been  rejected,  "bitterly  without 
justifioatlon,"  by  Lewis  and  Roche  "acting 
JoinUy." 

The  formal  minutes  of  the  Fund  redact 
practically  none  of  this  crucial  discussion 
held  at  trustee  meetings.  Mitch,  the  Fund's 
attorney,  attended  the  meetings,  however, 
and  thereafter  prepared  what  he  designated 
a  stenographic  draft  of  the  proceediiigs  based 
on  copious  contemporary  notes.  The  steno- 
graphic drafts  are  In  evidence.  These  were 
reviewed  by  Roohe  and  possibly  other*  and  a 
truncated,  far  leas  Inf ormatlTe  formal  minute 
was  developed.  Roche  struck  out  most  of  the 
informative  detail.  No  *atlsteotory  eqilana- 
tlon  was  offered  aa  to  why  this  was  done, 
and  the  Inference  is  unavoUable  that  Lewis 
and  Roche  had  a  conselous  dssire  to  conceal 
the  actual  embarrassing  discussions  that  had 
taken  place. 

Lewla  and  Roche  chose,  without  taking 
legal  advloe  In  the  face  of  atrong  objection 
to  ths  legality  of  their  aetlons.  to  advance 
the  Interests  of  the  Union  and  the  Bank  in 
disregard  of  the  paramount  Interest  of  the 
beneflclarle*  who  were  entitled  to  receive  ths 
benefit  of  prudent  investmant  of  their  funds 

The  Union  urges  that  Lswt*  kept  his  own 
conscience,  acted  solely  as  a  trustse  and  after 
1960,  When  he  beoam*  Preaideat  Xmeritu*, 
an  honorary  position,  was  whoUy  removed 
from  any  executive  authority  in  the  Union's 
affairs.  Henoe.  it  Is  claimed,  the  Union  oan- 
not  be  held  responsible  for  Lewis'  actions, 
neither  prior  to  nor  especially  after  1960. 
This  position  cannot  be  squared  with  the 
facta.  Lewis  totally  dominated  the  Union 
both  before  1960  and  to  a  large  extent  there- 
after, espedaUy  as  to  financial  matters,  in- 
cluding the  Fund.  Other  UtUon  officers  knew 
of  Lewis'  actions  with  regard  to  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank,  but  uttered  not  a  word  of 
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protest.  WliU«  Boyle,  In  the  petlod  after  1960. 
often  suggested  that  Lewis  raise  penslonaj 
which  wouM  bava  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  Fund's  bank  balances,  neither  Boyle  noi; 
any  other  oflkcer  sought  to  break  the  longH 
standing  practice  of  retaining  P>und  moneys 
In  non-lnt«re*t-bearlng  checking  accounts 
at  the  Bank  rather  than  In  investments. 
When  the  Welfare  Pund  agreement  was  re- 
negotiated In  1964,  1066  and  1968.  the  Union 
could  have  designated  aoother  representa- 
tive to  act  as  trustee,  bad  It  been  unwilling 
to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  course  that) 
Lewis  had  so  obviously  set.  I 

The  Inference  Is  also  unavoidable  that) 
Lewis  made  more  than  a  mistake  of  judg- 
ment as  a  trustee.  He  acted  to  benefit  thei 
Bank  and  to  enhance  Its  prestige  and  IndlJ 
rectly  the  prestige  of  the  TTnlon,  not  slmplyi 
to  keep  money  needed  by  the  Fund  in  a  safei 
place,  l^e  minutes  show  that  he  knew  tha 
large  demand  deposits  were  unnecessary  for 
any  legitimate  purpose  of  the  Fund.  More- 
over, he  was  not  lacking  in  financial  sophis- 
tication. He  had  been  president  of  a  banie 
himself  and  the  record  shows  his  many  fi- 
nancial dealings  and  the  manner  in  which, 
as  President  of  the  Union,  he  utilized  thet 
considerable  financial  resources  of  the  Union 
for  the  Union's  benefit.  The  conclusion  la 
clear  that  Lewis.  In  ooncert  with  Roche,  used! 
the  Fund's  resources  to  benefit  the  Union's 
Bank  and  to  enhance  the  Union's  economic 
power  in  disregard  of  the  paramount  and 
exclusive  needs  of  the  beneficiaries  which 
he  was  charged  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  protect. 

I^wls  acted  for  the  Union  when  he  entered) 
Into  the  consplrancy.*  A  consplrancy  onca 
formed  Is  presumed  to  continue;  to  escape 
continuing  liability,  a  party  must  affirma- 
tively withdraw  from  the  conspiracy  and! 
seek  to  avoid  Its  effects.  See  Hyde  v.  United 
States.  236  UJ3.  347.  369  (1913);  South-EaaC, 
Coal  Co.  v.  Conaolidation  Coal  Co.,  434  F.2t| 
767.  784  (6th  Clr.  1970).  The  Union  did  nolj 
withdraw  from  the  conspiracy:  it  had  full 
power  to  end  this  breach  of  trust,  yet  Ifl 
knowingly  perpetuated  the  breach  and  con-i 
tinned  to  reap  the  benefits  thereof. 

Any  doubt  as  to  Lewis  motivation  Is  fully! 
dissipated  by  other  evidence  showing  re-J 
spects  In  which  the  Fund  was  used  to  beneJ 
fit  the  Union  during  Lewis'  chairmanship^ 
to  be  discussed  later.  There  Is  no  suggestion^ 
that  Lewis  personally  benefited,  but  he  al-i 
lowed  bis  dedication  to  the  Union's  future 
and  penchant  for  financial  manipulation  td 
lead  blm  and  through  him  the  Union  into! 
conduct  that  denied  the  beneficiaries  thd 
maximum  benefits  of  the  P^ind.  A  finding  o^ 
conspiracy  to  maintain  excessive  cash  at  th«( 
Bank,  justifying  an  award  of  damages  agalnsli 
the  Union  in  favor  of  the  beneficiaries.  U 
required.  ' 

The  Bank,  for  Its  part,  contends  It  played 
no  conscious  role  in  these  arrangements  ancl 
that  it  merely  acted  as  a  responsible  bankei^ 
handling  the  Fund's  business  In  accordance) 
with  sound  conservative  banking  practice; 
To  be  sure,  the  Bank  did  not  overreach  in 
any  manner.  It  treated  the  Fund  fairly.  I^ 
performed  extensive  services  for  the  Fund 
free  of  charge.  There  is  no  showing  that  tha 
Bank  conducted  its  business  on  the  premls^ 
that  the  cash  would  not  be  summarily  with-* 
drawn.  It  was  always  highly  liquid — Indeed 
more  liquid  than  other  comparable  banking 
Institutions.  Moreover.  It  did  not  receive  anj[ 
pressure  from  the  Union  to  Increase  dlvl-* 
dends  for  the  Union's  benefit,  and  dividend 
levels  were  in  accord  with  the  general  parsim-- 
ony  that  conservatlTe  bankers  usually  dis- 
play toward  shareholders  at  dividend  time; 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Union  or  any- 
one connected  with  the  Fund  ever  reqtdre*^ 
the  Bat^  to  loan  money  to  a  friend  or  as4 
Boclate  wlthotit   adequate  security   and   no 
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such  loans  were  made.  Nor  did  the  Bank 
show  any  favoritism  toward  the  Union  or 
the  Fund  contrary  to  proper  banking  stand- 
ards. 

While  the  measure  of  the  benefits  the 
Bank  received  from  this  relationship  Is  un- 
clear, and  certainly  not  as  monumental  as 
the  size  of  the  deposits  suggests,  the  Bank 
was  In  a  position  to  make  money  on  the 
Fund's  large  demand  deposits  and  in  fact 
did  Just  that.  The  deposits  enhanced  the 
Bank's  earnings  and  its  prestige  and  posi- 
tion In  the  banking  community. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Initial  agreement 
among  the  Union  (acting  through  Lewis), 
Roche,  and  the  Bank  (acting  through  Col- 
ton),  to  maintain  trust  accounts  in  a  bank 
substantially  owned  by  a  Union  whose  pres- 
ident was  a  triwtee,  and  the  losses  of  in- 
come to  the  beneficiaries  caused  thereby,  are 
sufllcient  without  more  to  hold  the  Bank 
liable  In  conspiracy  for  damages  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  this  case.'  This  was 
not  the  theory  on  which  plaintiffs  proceeded, 
however,  and  the  Court  need  not  make  such  a 
finding. 

The  Bank  recognizes,  as  does  the  Court. 
that  the  above  facts,  plus  a  showing  of  ac- 
tual knowledge  on  its  part  that  the  fimds 
maintained  by  the  trustees  in  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  accounts  were  substantially  In  ex- 
cess of  the  Fund's  need  for  cash,  will  render 
It  liable.  The  Bank  vigorously  denies  that 
any  such  actual  knowledge  may  be  inferred 
from  the  facts  established  at  trial.  A  review 
of  those  facts  leads  the  Court  to  a  contrary 
conclusion. 

The  Bank  knew,  from  the  time  of  the  1950 
meeting  between  Lewis  and  Colton,  that  the 
accounts  came  to  the  Bank  without  solici- 
tation at  the  initiative  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund  who  was 
also  President  of  the  controlling  shareholder 
of  the  Bank.  The  Bank  knew  that  these  were 
trust  accounts,  and  from  its  own  extensive 
experience  In  acting  as  trustee  knew  of  the 
high  standards  governing  the  conduct  of 
trustees.  The  Bank  knew  the  actual  dollar 
amounts  in  the  Fund's  various  Interest-free 
accounts,  and  the  percentage  of  the  Fund's 
total  assets  that  these  accounts  represented. 
The  offices  of  the  Bank,  the  Union,  and  the 
Fund  were  in  close  jJhysical  proximity.  There 
were  a  number  of  Interlocking  relationships 
among  the  Union,  the  Bank,  and  the  Fund 
throughout  the  twenty-year  period.*  Colton, 
the  President  of  the  Bank,  was  well  aware  of 
the  propensity  of  the  Union  to  use  the  Bank 
for  Union  objectives,  as  witnessed  by  his  re- 
markable personal  financial  dealings  with 
the  Union,  the  Bank's  loans  to  coal  opera- 
tors backed  by  Union  collateral,  and  the  un- 
usual financial  relationships  between  the 
Union  and  Cyrus  Eaton,  which  the  Bank 
aided. 

The  Bank  strongly  urges  that  It  was  Ig- 
norant of  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement, 
the  needs  of  the  Fund  for  liquidity,  or  the 
possible  tax  consequences  of  enlarging  the 
Fund's  investment  Income,  and  hence  that 
It  had  no  w«y  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the 
obvious  failxire  of  the  trustees  to  Invest  bon- 
stltuted  a  breach  of  trust."  Any  inquiry  into 
these  matters  woulld,  of  course,  have  re- 
vealed their  total  Irrelevance  to  the  startling 
size  of  the  cash  deposits  continuously  main- 
tained by  the  trustees  over  almost  twenty 
years.  In  the  face  of  its  full  knowledge  as 
to  the  size  of  the  deposits  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Union  and  the  Fund,  the 
Bank  could  hardly  have  assumed  that  the 
dep->sits  were  justified  by  any  such  possi- 
bilities. Its  lack  of  inquiry  Into  these  sub- 
plcious  matters  Is  only  further  evidence  of 
the  Bank's  awareness  of  the  real  reason  for 
the  deposit  benefits  It  was  receiving  year 
after  year. 

Nev«  in  this  Mitlre  period,  Colton  testi- 
fied, did  he  ever  discuss  the  Fund's  accounts 
with  anyone,  inquire  as  to  the  Fund's  needs 


or  |Hans,  or  question  the  propriety  of  what 
was  taking  place.  Not  even  casual  Inquiries 
were  addressed  to  the  interlocking  directors 
and  the  nature  or  future  prospects  of  the 
account  were  never  mentioned  at  a  single 
Board  meeting.  Since  the  Fund's  business 
with  the  Bank  accounted  for  over  twenty 
percent  of  the  Bank's  time  deposits,  and 
grew  to  over  thirty  percent  of  Its  de- 
mand deiKwits,  this  disinterest  in  the 
Bank's  principal  account  is  indeed  more 
than  remarkable.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  incompetence,  Irat 
Colton  did  not  exhibit  this  characteristic  on 
the  stand.  His  explanations  are  unacceptable. 
In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances this  silence  and  dislntweet  buttress 
the  sole  inference  permissible  on  the  totality 
of  all  the  facts:  that  the  Bank  knowingly 
accepted  and  participated  in  a  continuing 
breach  of  triist  that  redounded  substantially 
to  Itfl  own  benefit. 

This  conclusion  draws  strong  support  from 
the  cases  which  hold  that  where  a  bank 
enters  into  a  transaction  with  a  trustee, 
with  Etotual  or  constructive  knowledge  that 
the  transaction  is  in  breach  of  the  trustee's 
fiduciary  duty,  the  bank  may  be  held  liable 
for  the  resnlting  loss  to  the  trustee.  See,  e.g.. 
Union  Stock  Yarda  Bank  v.  Gillespie,  187 
U.8.  411,  416  (1890);  AnacostUi  Bank  v. 
United  States  Fidelity  A  Ouaranty  Co.,  78 
U.S.  App.  DC.  888,  119  F.  2d  465  (1941); 
AmeHcan  Surety  Co.  v.  First  National  Bank, 
141  F.2d  411  (4th  Clr.  1944);  Restatement  of 
Restitution  1138  (1937);  4  Sco«  on  Trusts 
5J  324  et  seq.  (3d  ed.  1967) .  It  is  true,  as  the 
Bank  suggests,  that  the  Uniform  Fiduciaries 
Act,  21  D.C.  Code  $  1701  et  seq.,  modifies  the 
law  In  this  Jurisdiction  to  limit  a  bank's  lia- 
bility for  tranaturtlons  with  a  trustee  to  cases 
in  which  the  bank  has  actual  knowledge  of 
a  breach  of  trust  or  knowledge  of  such  facts 
that  its  action  amounts  to  bad  faith.  In 
CoZby  V.  Riggs  National  Bank,  67  XJS.  App. 
DC.  259,  92  P.2d  183  (1937),  the  Act  was 
construed  to  require  "actual  knowledge  of 
misappropriation,"  and  misappropriation  was 
taken  to  mean  "wrong  appropriation,  ot  the 
use  of  a  fund  to  a  different  purpose  from 
that  for  which  it  was  created;  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  dishonest  purpoee."  67  App.  D.C. 
259,  270.  As  the  foregoing  discxission  dem- 
onstrates, the  Bank  knew  that  the  money 
deposited  in  the  Fund's  checking  accounts 
was  being  used  for  an  Improper  course  over 
a  twenty-year  period. 

The  Bank  and  the  Union  seek  support 
from  United  States  v.  Falcone,  311  U.S.  206 
(1940),  and  Direct  Sales  Co.  v.  United  States, 
319  U.S.  703  (1943).  Both  those  oases  dealt 
with  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  sup- 
port an  Inference  of  conspiracy.  The  deci- 
sions stand,  at  the  most,  for  the  proposition 
that  the  act  of  selling  morphine  in  largo 
quantities  to  a  doctor  known  to  be  selling 
drugs  Illegally  Is  svifllcient  to  support  a  find- 
ing of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  narcotics 
acts;  while  the  act  of  selling  sugar  in  large 
quantities  to  a  known  bootlegger  is  not  nec- 
essarily sufficient  to  support  a  finding  of 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  alcoholic  beverages 
acts.  This  distinction,  which  counsel  for  the 
Union  correctly  labeled  "a  questlim  of  how 
bad  the  fish  smell."  is  Irrelevant  In  this  case; 
lor  it  Is  not  only  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
deposits  Involved,  but  also  the  close  and  in- 
terlocking relationships  among  the  Fund,  the 
Union,  and  the  Bank,  the  evidence  of  the 
original  understanding  between  L«wls  and 
Colton,  and  the  long  course  of  dealing  to 
mutual  advantage  that  irresistibly  support 
a  clear  Inference  of  conspiracy  here." 

To  summarize  this  aepect  of  the  case,  the 
Coiirt  finds:  an  agreement  among  Lewis,  Col- 
ton and  Roche  to  maintain  on  deposit  at  the 
Bank  substantial  sums  in  interest-free  ac- 
counts, without  relation  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  Fund  for  liquidity  or  otherwise,  fw  the 
benefit  of  the  Union  and  the  Bank  and  in 
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disregard  of  the  best  interests  of  the  bene- 
flelarles;  knowing  participation  In  the  breeush 
of  trust  by  the  Union  and  the  Bank,  begin- 
ning in  1950  and  continuing  at  least  until 
this  lawsuit  was  filed;  and  resulting  Injury 
to  the  beneficiaries  measured  by  the  loss  of 
iDOome  on  funds  wrongfully  maintained  In 
interest-free  accounts. 

m.    OTHint    BKEACHEB    OF    TRT78T 

Plaintiffs  specified  at  pretrial  six  categories 
of  conduct,  in  addition  to  the  excessive  cash 
balances,  allegedly  constituting  breaches  of 
trust  and  claimed  that  as  to  each  the  Union, 
the  Bank,  and  the  individual  defendants  con- 
spired. Some  of  these  claims  were  abandoned 
in  whole  or  in  part  as  proof  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  and  only  those  fiduciary 
Issues  remaining  at  the  end  of  trial  need  to 
IM  considered  In  this  opinion.  The  Court  Is 
satisfied  that  plaintiffs  have  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  established  conduct 
which  violates  the  trustees'  fiduciary  duty  to 
the  beneficiaries  In  all  respects  still  urged, 
except  with  regard  to  the  claim  that  the 
trustees  failed  to  collect  or  properly  to  de- 
termine delinquent  royalty  payments.  The 
Bonk  and  Colton  are  not  shown  to  have  con- 
spired as  to  any  of  these  breaches,  and  no 
participation  by  the  Union  was  proved  except 
as  hereinafter  Indicated. 

A.  Withholding  health  cards 

The  proof  on  this  issue  refiects  a  serious 
Impropriety  by  the  then-tnistees  of  the  Fund 
which  has  now  apparently  been  rectified. 
Coal  miners  entitled  to  benefits  are  Issued 
health  cards  which  are  used  to  obtain  ap- 
propriate medical  and  hospital  services  di- 
rectly from  local  physicians.  When  certain 
marginal  coal  operators  In  some  sections  of 
the  country  failed  to  account  properly  for 
royalties,  and  hence  were  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion, the  health  cards  of  miners  employed  by 
those  operators  were  revoked  by  the  trustees, 
apparently  on  the  theory  that  this  action 
would  lead  the  operators  to  pay  up  to  avoid 
wildcat  strikes.  This  practice  was  highly  Im- 
proper, for  the  benefits  owed  the  miners  as 
qualified  beneficiaries  could  not,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Fund,  be  cancelled  solely  be- 
cause their  particular  employer  was  In  de- 
fault on  his  royalty  payments.  This  policy 
was  of  Unilted  duration.  Initiated  in  1962.  It 
was  terminated  by  1966  and  affected  some 
7,000  card  holders.  It  was  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious, and  hence  constituted  a  breach  of 
trust.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  this 
action  was  taken  by  the  trustees  to  assist  the 
Union  in  the  conduct  of  labor  disputes,  nor  Is 
there  any  other  proof  of  conspiracy  on  this 
aspect  of  the  case. 

B.  Use  of  misleading  application  forms 

The  proof  showed  that  the  Fund  called  on 
Union  locals  to  assist  beneficiaries  and  po- 
tential beneficiaries  of  the  Fund  In  prepar- 
ing pension  appUcations.  and  to  carry  out 
other  administrative  functions.  It  should  be 
imderstood  that  the  Fund  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter Is  required  to  work  through  the  locals  In 
processing  applications.  The  expense  of  es- 
tablishing field  offices  exclusively  for  the 
Fund  would  be  enormous,  and  in  any  event 
Information  from  Union  records  may  be  re- 
quired as  a  cross-check  on  the  applicant's 
representations.  This  arrangement,  however, 
has  been  seriously  abused,  and  the  trustees 
must  be  held  at  least  partially  responsible. 

The  trustees  sponsored  an  application  form 
which  incorrectly  Implies  that  Union  mem- 
bership and  Union  approval  is  necessary  be- 
fore an  application  will  be  processed.  The 
Application  for  Pension,  for  example,  car- 
fles  at  its  foot  a  space  for  certification  by 
the  local  and  by  the  district  that  the  appli- 
cant "Is  currently  a  member  of  Local  Union 
No.  — "  and  'Is  a  member  of  District  No.  — ." 
There  Is  ample  documentary  and  testimonial 
evidence  that  applicants  were  Improperly 
led  by  this  form  and  by  the  locals  to  believe 


that  Union  membership  was  a  prerequisite 
for  eligibility,  and  were  often  forced  to  make 
substantial  payments,  sometimes  running 
Into  hundreds  of  dollars,  as  "back  dues"  to 
reinstate  their  Union  membership.  The  full 
extent  of  Illegal  collection  of  back  dues  by  the 
Union  through  this  device  is  unknown. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  trustees  had 
actual  knowledge  of  theee  improper  practices 
by  Union  locals.  In  delegating  certain  func- 
tions to  the  Union  local  and  district  offices, 
however,  they  should  have  recognized  the 
potential  for  abtise  of  the  benefit  RppUcatlon 
process  where  non-Unlon  member  benefici- 
aries were  concerned.  In  continuing  to  use 
patently  misleading  forms  which  encouraged 
applicants  to  believe  that  a  paid-up  Union 
membership  was  a  prerequisite  to  receiving 
benefits,  the  tnistees  were  grossly  negligent, 
to  an  extent  that  constitutes  breach  of  trust. 
The  trustees  have  apparently  not  acted  de- 
cisively even  to  this  date  to  terminate  use  of 
these  misleading  forms. 

No  cause  of  action  was  pleaded  against  the 
Union  for  fraud  in  collecting  back  dues  from 
individual  beneficiaries.  Although  the  Union 
knowingly  used  the  trustees'  neglect  to  its 
own  advantage,  damages  are  recoverable  only 
by  individual  beneficiaries  who  were  de- 
frauded, not  by  the  trust  Itself.  Since  this 
action  Is  only  derivative,  relief  on  this  aepect 
of  the  case  will  be  limited  to  an  injunction  to 
terminate  the  improper  use  of  application 
forms  In  the  future. 

C.  Investment  in  utility  stocks 
This  issue  relates  to  the  Fund's  purchase 
of  stock  of  certain  electric  utility  oompanlea, 
principally  Cleveland  Electric  niumlnaUng 
Company  and  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light 
Company.  While  these  stocks  are  on  the  list 
approved  lor  trustees,  the  propriety  of  these 
Investments  Is  challenged  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  Union  and  the  operators,  and 
assisting  them  In  their  efforts  to  force  public 
utilities  to  bvirn  Union-mined  coal.  The  in- 
vestments have  declined  In  value  and  are  said 
to  have  been  In  violation  of  the  Uustees'  duty 
of  undivided  loyalty  to  the  beneficiaries. 

In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  the 
Union  was  engaged  in  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  force  public  utility  companies  to  purchase 
Union-mined  coal.  Public  relations  and  or- 
ganizational campaigns  to  this  end  were 
pressed  vigorously  in  several  cities.  Lewla. 
then  a  trustee,  worked  closely  with  Cyrus  8. 
Eaton,  a  Cleveland  businessman.  It  Is  undis- 
puted that  between  February  and  April  1966 
the  Fund  purchased  30,000  shares  of  Cleve- 
land Electric,  and  In  March  of  that  year  tlie 
Union  loaned  Eaton  money  to  enable  him  to 
buy  an  addltonal  20,000  shares.  Eaton  then 
went  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Cleveland 
Electric.  Similarly,  between  January  and 
March  1955  the  Fund  purchased  65,000  shares 
of  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light,  and  In  June 
of  the  same  year  the  Union  loaned  Eaton 
money  to  buy  an  additional  27,000  shares.  In 
each  of  the  years  from  1966  to  1966  the  Fund 
gave  a  general  proxy  tar  all  of  Its  shares  In 
Cleveland  Electric  and  Kansas  City  Power  & 
Light  to  Eaton.  The  Union  and  Baton  were 
pressing  the  managements  of  each  company 
to  force  them  to  buy  Union-mined  coal.  The 
Fund  purchased  both  Cleveland  Electric  and 
Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  stock  on  the 
recommendation  of  Lewis,  who  was  then  fvUly 
familiar  with  the  Union's  activities  affecting 
these  companies  and  proxies  were  given  to 
the  Union  by  the  Fund  at  Lewis'  request. 

Schmidt,  who  became  a  trustee  of  the 
Fund  In  1958,  was  president  of  the  principal 
coal  operator  standing  to  benefit  from  Cleve- 
land Electric's  additional  purchases  of  Un- 
ion-mined coal.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
aottvltlee  of  the  Fund  and  of  the  Union 
with  respect  to  Cleveland  Electric,  and  ac- 
tively encouraged  them.  When  the  Union's 
campaign  to  push  Union-mined  ooal  focused 
on  Clevtiand  Electric  in  1962  and  1963,  the 


Fund  purchaMd  an  additional  90,000  sharas^* 

with   the   hearty  approval   of   Schmidt. 

Further  Indication  that  these  partleuUir 
challenged  stock  purchases  were  made  pri- 
marily for  the  collateral  benefits  they  gave 
the  Union  Is  fotind  In  a  general  course  of 
conduct.  Lewis  and  WIdman,  the  Union  men 
spearheading  the  efforts  to  force  utilities  to 
buy  Union-mined  coal,  discussed  •iorac  sev- 
enteen utility  companies  on  the  Puui'k  in- 
vestment list,  looking  toward  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  proxies  from  fifteen.  Proxies 
were  In  fact  given  the  Union  by  the  Fund  not 
only  on  Cleveland  Electric  and  Kansas  City 
Power  *  Light,  but  on  the  shares  the  Fund 
held  In  Union  Electric,  Ohio  Edison.  Wert 
Penn  Electric,  Southern  Company  and  Con- 
solidated Edison.  Tbt  Intimate  relationship 
between  the  Union's  financial  and  organizing 
activities  and  the  utility  Investment  activi- 
ties of  the  trustees  demonstrates  that  the 
Fund  was  acting  primarily  for  the  collateral 
benefit  of  the  Union  and  the  signatory  oper- 
ators In  mftk<ns  most  of  Its  utility  stock 
acquisitions.  These  activities  present  a  clear 
case  of  self-dealing  on  the  part  of  trustees 
Lewis  and  Schmidt,  and  constituted  a  breech 
of  trust.  Roche  knowingly  consented  to  the 
Investments,  and  must  also  be  held  liable. 
The  Union  is  likewise  liable  for  oonsplrlng  to 
effectuate  and  benefit  by  this  breach  of 
trust. 

D.  Cotteetion  of  rofalHea 

The  Fund  frtlowed  a  set  routine  to  make 
sure  royalties  were  current  and  fully  paid. 
Reports  filed  by  operators  with  state  and 
federal  authorities  were  carefully  checked 
and  correlated  with  any  Information  avaO- 
able  trom  the  Union.  Delinquency  notices 
were  sent  to  any  operator  in  arrears,  md  if 
payments  were  not  brought  Into  line  the 
matter  was  referred  to  counsel.  Numerous 
suits  were  filed  when  the  oontrovertlee  could 
not  be  resolved  by  negotiation.  O-llectlon 
techniques  were  vigorous  and  persistent. 

It  was  Inevitable  over  a  twenty-year  period 
that  some  operators  would  fall  to  pay  royal- 
ties on  time.  This  was  particularly  likely  In 
the  case  of  marginal  operators  confronting 
flnancitil  difficulties  of  one  kind  of  another, 
but  occasionally  larger  operators  were  also  In 
default.  Some  delinquencies  refiected  honest 
differences  as  to  the  amount  owing.  There 
was  never  a  time,  however,  when  overdue 
royalty  payments  represented  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  operators'  royalty  obll- 
gatloiis.  Royalties  were  delinquent  In 
amounts  ranging  from  $5  million  to  a  high  of 
S9  million  per  annum.  These  figures  contrast 
with  annual  royalty  receipts  In  the  range  of 
S170  million  to  $185  million.  Moreover,  col- 
lection efforts  were  In  progress  on  many  of 
these  delinquencies. 

Two  specific  situations  were  highlighted  by 
the  proof.  Plaintiffs  leveled  particular  criti- 
cism at  arrangements  made  by  the  trustees 
to  collect  royalties  from  some  small  operators 
by  dealing  with  associations  representing 
those  operators,  and  also  at  the  Fund's  fail- 
ure promptly  to  collect  royalties  from  West 
Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  a  large  operator  con- 
trolled by  the  Union  in  conjunction  with 
Cyrus  Eaton  and  defendant  Colton,  then 
President  of  the  Bank.  Admittedly  the  trust- 
ees had  to  make  difficult  business  Judgments 
in  each  of  these  situations,  but  the  evidence 
of  breach  of  trust  is  not  clew.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  actions  of  certain  locals  "  and  the 
inadequacy  of  available  records  of  coal  mined 
made  effective  collection  Impractical.  The 
cost  of  pursuing  some  of  these  small  opera- 
tors would  undoubtedly  have  exceeded  the 
royalty  sums,  if  any,  that  would  by  legal  or 
other  means  ultimately  have  been  collected. 

In  the  Instance  of  West  Kentucky,  a  sub- 
stantial dollar  delinquency,  as  high  as 
$700,000  m  1961,  was  tolerated  over  a  period 
of  time.  This  company,  a  large  but  margl- 
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nai  operator,  In  19M  evvotiiaUy  made  Ita 
royalty  paymenta  current  with  aid  of  an 
oar-markatf  loan  from  tta*  Union,  and  Its 
royalty  payments  to  tbe  Fund  erentuaily 
exoaaded  940  mUlion.  DUBcult  Judgmanta  had 
to  ba  mada  by  the  Fund's  representatives 
during  the  period  of  daflolency,  but  th«se 
ware  made  honestly  and  the  deelslon  temtio- 
rarUy  to  tolerate  stibetantlal  non-payment 
ultimately  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Fund. 

Tb«  Union's  heavy  stock  Interest  in  W#st 
Kentucky  (acquired  a«  early  as  19M)  shoi^ld 
hava  disqualified  Lewis  from  any  partlci^- 
tlon  as  a  tru&tae  in  deoialona  involving  r<^- 
atey  coUections  from  tha*  oompany.  6e 
wholly  ignored  the  conflict  of  interest.  Tbe 
Fund  was  placed  In  an  indefensible  position 
of  having  to  deal  with  a  Union-controlled 
operator.  The  royalties  were  eventually  paid, 
however,  and  no  substantial  dlspensaUon^ 
were  granted  Wast  Kentucky  which  w«rs 
not  granted  other  flagranti;  delinquent  op- 
erators. ThuB  the  West  Kentucky  episode  te- 
flects  the  loose  standards  of  fiduciary  ce- 
apon&lbillty  which  governed  Lewis'  conduct 
rather  than  a  breach  of  trust  by  any  ott^r 
trustee. 

X.  Pension  increase 

Oa»  of  the  pcUudpal  subjeetB  of  Inquiry 
at  the  trUil  involved  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  montiily  pensions  were  raised  froni 
•lis  to  llSO  on  June  24.  1»W.  This  »35  in- 
crease was  not  without  consequences,  since 
it  involved  an  additional  anniial  disburse- 
nvent  from  the  Fund  of  approximately  tSO 
million.  Plaintiffs  do  not  seek  a  rollback  of 
the  pension  Increaae,  but  assert  that  the  mc- 
tivea  for  which  It  was.  made,  and  the  mannier 
m  which  It  was  made,  are  grounds  for  re- 
moval of  Boyle  as  a  trustee,  and  for  mone- 
tary relief  from  Boyle,  Judy,  and  the  Unic>n 
for  any  Injurlea  the  Fund  znay  suffer  as.  a 
result  of  the  action.  A  full  discussion  of  the 
Incident  Is  required. 

Boche  broke  her  hip  early  in  June,  19^9. 
and  for  most  of  that  month  was  recuperat- 
ing at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center.  She 
was  nonethelesa  in  frequent  contact  with  her 
office  by  telephone  and  although  Immobile 
was  otherwise  fully  functional.  Lewis,  still  a 
trustee,  was  at  home  In  Alexandria  where  be 
had  remained  more  or  less  continuously  Dor 
many  months.  He  was  alert  but  hla  health  was 
falling.  Mo  tmstee  meeting  had  been  htfd 
since  February.  1969.  Schmidt,  the  Oparatxir 
trustee,  had  resigned  on  that  date  and  a 
vacancy  existed.  On  June  4,  1969,  defendant 
Judy  was  installed  aa  Schmidt's  successor  at 
a  brief  semi-social  meeting  held  at  IiewU' 
home.  Roche,  already  hoepltalized.  knew  of 
the  meeting  and  approved  of  Judy's  designa- 
tion, but  could  not  attend. 

Lewis  died  on  June  II.  1969.  and  Boyle, 
who  had  been  president  of  the  Union  since 
1963,  was  designated  as  the  Union's  trustee 
representative,  and  hence  Chairman  of  tbe 
Board  of  Tnisteea  of  the  Fiind,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Union  officials  on  June  33.  Boyle  h$d 
received  some  general  Information  concern- 
ing the  Fund's  operations  which  led  hl0i 
to  feel  that  a  sizable  pension  Increaae  coi4d 
be  financed.  As  an  energetic  Union  lead#r, 
be  was  confident  that  If  additional  money 
were  needed,  the  operators  could  be  foroM 
to  Increase  their  royalty  payments  when  the 
next  collective  bargaining  agreement  was 
negotiated.  He  felt  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  Fund  was  far  too  large,  and  that,  a 
pension  increase  was  long  overdue.  Lideed. 
at  Union  meetings  and  elsewhere  he  h#d 
promised  that  if  he  ever  bad  anything  to  ^o 
with  the  matter  he  would  Increase  pensions 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Boyle 
had  urged  Lewis  to  ralae  the  amount  of  the 
pension  but  Lewis  had  refvised  to  act. 

When  Lewis  died  and  Boyle  was  nam*d 
trustee,  an  election  contest  for  presidency 
of  tbe  Union  was  looming."  Boyle  undoulit- 
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edly  recognized  that  If  be  delivered  on  bis 
pension  promises  to  the  rank  and  file,  his 
position  would  be  strengthened  in  the  cam- 
paign. These  election  conslderatlans  account 
for  the  rtming  of  his  actions,  but  they  were 
not  the  i>rlmary  factor  motivating  Boyle.  He 
genuinely  believed  that  a  pension  Increase 
should  be  made  In  the  Interests  of  the  miner 
beneflclarlee.  Boyle  knew  that  Boche  was  op- 
posed to  a  pension  Increase,  but  with  her 
hoepttallxed  he  was  in  a  position  to  force  the 
issue  with  Operator  triistee  Judy,  and  un- 
doubtedly felt  that  the  end — that  Is,  the  In- 
crease in  pensions — justified  the  means.  Even 
If  Judy  refused  to  go  along,  the  Union's  po- 
sition In  subsequent  bargaining  would  be 
strengthened.  Thus,  Boyle  decided  to  see  If 
he  could  bully  it  through.  As  soon  as  he  was 
designated  trustee,  Boyle  called  a  meeting  of 
the  truateea  for  the  next  day  at  his  ofllces 
at  the  Union. 

Judy  approved  the  Increase  In  a  private 
session  with  Boyle  Immediately  before  the 
formal  meeting,  under  circumstances  which 
will  be  mentioned  later.  The  Increase  was 
formally  approved  a  few  minutes  later  and  an 
announcement  was  thereafter  sent  out  over 
Boyle's  name  to  all  pensioners  and  potential 
beneficiaries. 

This  action  was  taken  in  unneoeasary 
haste.  The  trustees  did  not  adeqtiately  con- 
sider the  implications  of  their  action,  and 
while  the  Increase  was  not  wholly  Irresponsi- 
ble It  was  not  approached  with  adequate  re- 
gard for  the  trxLstees'  fiduciary  obligations. 
Roche  was  not  consulted  or  even  advised  of 
the  action  In  advance,  and  in  fact  continued 
vigorously  to  oppose  the  pension  increase.  No 
detailed  projections  of  the  Fund's  long-term 
ability  to  pay  were  made,  nor  wo'e  possible 
alternative  changes  In  benefit  payments  con- 
sidered." The  trustees  took  no  contemporane- 
ous steps  partially  to  offset  the  added  pay- 
out by  eliminating  unnecessary  administra- 
tive expenses  or  by  investing  cash  In  income- 
producing  securities.  In  short,  the  increase 
was  handled  as  an  arrangement  between  la- 
bor and  management  with  little  recognition 
of  its  fiscal  and  fiduciary  aspects. 

Prior  to  June  34.  Judy  had  never  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  except  for  the  pro 
forma  seosion  at  Lewis'  home  earlier  that 
month.  He  was  preeldent  of  the  BCOA  and 
well  familiar  with  the  negative  attitudes  of 
some  operators  towards  higher  benefits.  He 
had  some  general  knowledge  of  the  Fund's 
fiscal  position.  Before  he  entered  the  meet- 
ing he  had  been  warned  by  the  Association's 
lawyer  that  mattem  of  substance  might  be 
raised  by  Boyle,  and  It  had  been  suggested 
he  not  act  without  further  consultation.  He 
faUed  to  call  Roche  for  her  views  or  to  ques- 
tion Boyle  as  to  bis  representations ,  and  after 
making  some  hasty  mental  calculations  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis  of  his  own  generally 
favorable  attitude.  At  the  trial  he  took  the 
position  that  money  to  support  a  pension 
increase  was  available,  that  the  miners  de- 
served the  Increase,  and  that  he  approved 
of  it  on  the  merits.  He  testified  that  he  had 
no  obligation  to  coiuiUt  the  operators,  point- 
ing out  that  hla  predeoessor  bad  never  con- 
sulted them. 

After  the  action  had  been  taken,  however, 
he  was  called  on  the  carpet  by  the  oper- 
ators, some  of  whom  violently  oppoeed  the 
pension  Increaae.  He  made  little,  If  any,  effort 
to  justify  bis  action  on  the  merits.  He  rather 
argued  that  he  bad  simply  been  placed  in  an 
impossible  position  at  the  meeting  because 
Boyle  had  advised  him  that  be.  Boyle,  had 
Roche's  proxy  and  that  the  neutral  trustee 
was  in  siioyle's  pocket. 

Thxis  two  explanations  are  suggested  for 
Judy's  cunductr  that  he  voted  to  Increase 
pensions  because  he  believed  It  was  the 
correct  thing  to  do,  and  that  he  voted  for 
the  Increase  because  he  was  led  to  brieve 
Boyle  and  Roche  were  for  It. 

wmie  Judy  ondoubtedly  felt  that  the  mln- 
ers  needed  a  pension  increase  and  that  there 


was  money  available  to  pay  It,  this  was  not 
solely  why  he  acted.  Judy  would  not  have 
voted  for  the  increased  pensions  at  the  Jime 
34  meeting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
without  advance  warning,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  oomasel,  knowing  that  the  royalty 
payments  of  the  ooal  operators  might  be  af- 
fected, if  be  had  not  been  falsely  led  to  be- 
lieve by  Boyle  that  Boyle  had  Roche's  proxy. 
It  was  a  serious  error  of  Judgment  for  Judy 
to  have  accepted  Boyle's  representations  and 
for  Judy  not  to  have  cheeked  with  Roche, 
at  least  by  telephone.  While  Judy  was  forced 
to  resign  under  pressure  a  few  days  later 
when  the  operators  learned  that  Boyle  did 
not  have  Roche's  proxy,  and  while  be  was 
but  a  passing  participant,  bis  conduct  fell 
below  the  standard  of  oare  and  skill  required 
of  a  trustee.  He  acted  hastily  and  witbovt 
taking  the  normal  precautions  requisite  for 
responsible  fiduciary  actions. 

Boyle  of  course  also  proceeded  without  re- 
gard to  his  fiduciary  obligations  in  pxishlng 
through  the  pension  Increaae.  He  failed  even 
to  notify  the  neutral  trustee  of  the  meeting 
or  of  the  contemplated  pension  Increase, 
which  was  Itself  In  neglect  of  the  duty  of  a 
co-trustee.  See  Wilmington  Trust  Co.  n.  Coul- 
ter, 41  Del.  Oh.  M8,  300  A.3d  441.  461  (1904); 
Bogsrt,  TrusU  A  Trustees  t  654  (3d  ed.  i960) . 
He  brought  about  the  action  by  a  hasty  pow- 
er play,  fortifying  his  position  by  falsely  In- 
dicating that  Roche  supported  bis  proposal. 
Unlike  Judy,  Boyle  remains  a  trustee.  It  baa 
been  shown  by  testimony  and  by  Boyle's 
demeanor  at  the  trial  that  he  considers  the 
fund  in  effect  the  property  of  the  Union  to 
be  used  In  whatever  manner  the  immediate 
and  long-term  objectives  of  the  Union  war- 
rant. As  Boyle's  conduct  In  this  Instance 
demonstrates,  such  compulsions  of  militant 
Union  leadership  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  of  prudent  tnisteesblp. 

The  most  revealing  document  In  this  en- 
tire episode  Is  the  full  text  of  the  press  re- 
lease which  the  Fund's  public  relations  man 
Issued  on  the  day  of  the  pension  increase. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"Washington,  D.O. — ^W.  A.  •*Tony"  Boyle, 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  succeeded  John  L.  Lewis  today  as 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  Trustee  of 
the  Union's  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund, 
and  immediately  boosted  the  pension  of  re- 
tired soft  coal  miners  from  $116  to  $160 
monthly. 

"The  new  pension  rate  will  be  effective 
August  1.  It  was  voted  at  the  first  session  of 
the  ■mistees  attended  by  the  Union  chief. 
He  was  chosen  trustee  at  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Executive  Board  yesterday, 
and  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund, 
as  set  forth  under  the  UMWA  contract  with 
the  bltimnlnous  coal  industry,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees,  and  the  pension  boost 
was  adopted.  Other  trustees  are  George  Judy, 
for  the  coal  operators,  and  Josephine  Roche, 
al80  director  of  the  Fund,  as  the  neutral. 

"Pensions  now  are  going  to  approximately 
70,000  retired  soft  coal  miners.  Last  year,  the 
F\md  paid  out  $96  millions  In  this  benefit 
alone.  Other  benefits  are  complete  hospital 
care  for  miners  and  their  families,  and  death 
benefits  to  widows  and  survivors. 

"Chairman  Boyle  also  called  for  an  imme- 
diate m-depth  study  of  all  benefits  of  the 
23-year-old  Fund,  with  complete  analysis  of 
the  entire  program  for  miners,  their  widows 
and  families.  He  has  received  scores  of  sug- 
gestions for  possibly  Improving  the  benefits 
at  a  series  of  rallies  In  the  coal  fields  of  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  In  recent 
months. 

"The  new  chief  executive  of  the  Fund,  like 
his  predecessor,  will  accept  no  pay  for  servln? 
as  Triistee." 

Nothing  coiild  more  blatantly  expose  the 
realities  of  what  had  occurred  In  this  Instance 
smd  had  been  occurring  for  some  time.  How- 
ever correct  or  Incorrect  the  pension  increase 
decision  may  have  been,  it  reflected  the  Un- 
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ion's  Influsnce  OTer  Pond  policy  and  the  loss 
of  independence  that  the  Fund's  continuous 
dsferenosB  to  the  Union's  seU-int«est  had 
by  this  time  achieved. 

IV.  THS  nrsrvmcAi,  dkfxndants 
Before    considering    the    involvement    of 
each  of  the  named  Individual  defendants,  a 
brief  statement  of  the  applicable  legal  stand- 
ards is  required.  The  elements  of  conspiracy 
or  participation  in  breach  of  trust  discussed 
earlier  with  respect  to  the  Union  and  the 
Bank  are  equally  applicable  to  the  individual 
defendants.  An  officer  of  a  corporation  or 
other  entity  found  to  have  participated  in  a 
breach  of  trust  Is  not  liable  simply  by  rea- 
son of  his  officer  ship,  but  an  officer  is  liable 
If  be  personally  knows  of  the  breach  of  trust 
and  participates  therein  or  fails  to  take  ac- 
tion  to    correct   it.   See   Strauss  v.    United 
States  Fidelity  &  Ouaranty  Co.,  63  F.3d  174 
(4tb  Clr.    1933) :    4  5ooft   on   TrusU   I  826.3 
(3d  ed.  1967).  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  individual  personally  profited  from 
the  transaction.   And   one   who   knowingly 
Joins  a  conspiracy  "even  at  a  later  date  takes 
the  conspiracy  as  he  finds  It,  with  or  without 
knowledge   of   what   has   gone  on   before." 
Uyzel  V.  Fields,  386  F.3d  718,  738  n.  13  (8th 
Clr.  1967),  cert,  denied.  390  U.S.  961  (1968). 
Josephine    Boche.    Roche    had    a    distin- 
guished   public    career    before    Joining    the 
Fund,  and  she  has  played  a  imlque  role  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Fund  since  Its  Inception. 
She  has  been  both  the  neutral  trustee  and 
the  Administrator,  a  full-time  salaried  posi- 
tion. While  she  has  bad  a  long  Interest  and 
commitment  to  the  welfare  objectives  of  the 
Fund  and  has  contributed  substantially  to 
many  of  its  unique  welfare  successes,  her 
business  experience   was  more  limited.  She 
did  not  profit  personally  in  any  way  by  any 
of  the  actions  taken.  She  Idolized  John  I^. 
Lewis  and  felt  entirely  confident  to  follow 
his  leadership  In  financial  matters,  appar- 
enUy  without  independent  inquiry.  She  was 
an  active  participant  in  each  breach  of  trust 
except  the  pension  Increase.  Indeed,  without 
her  affirmative  approval  they  probably  would 
not   have   occtured.    She   accepted   without 
question  the  accumulations  of  excessive  ca&h 
at  the  Union's  Bank  even  when  the  propriety 
of  depositing  these   balances  was  raised  at 
trustee  meetings,  and  in  the  face  of  advice 
that  the  cash  could  be  invested  without  im- 
pairing the  liquidity  of  the  Fund.  Perhaps 
she  failed  wholly  to  recognize  the  full  impli- 
cations of  her  actions,  but  naivete  and  in- 
attention cannot  excuse  her  conduct.   She 
violated  her  duty  as  trustee  in  all  the  re- 
spects previously  discussed,,  and  she  must  be 
aald  to  have  knowingly  furthered  the  con- 
splracles  as  to  the  cash  and  the  utility  com- 
pany Investments. 

W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle:  Boyle  was  not  a  party 
to  the  original  conspiracy,  and  never  adopted 
Its  ends.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  excessive  cash  at  the  Wanv  al- 
though he  knew  about  it.  Prom  the  moment 
he  became  President  of  the  Union  In  196S, 
and  Indeed  earlier,  he  sought  to  peratiade 
Lewis  to  have  the  Fund  pay  out  larger  bene- 
fits, which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  cash  balances.  Boyle  also  Insisted 
that  various  loans  and  other  flpfintitfui  i^. 
volvements  engineered  on  bebaU  of  the 
Union  by  l^wls  in  oooperaUon  with  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank  be  terminated,  and  this 
was  done.  This  did  not  dlsentAagle  the  Union 
from  the  conspiracy  as  to  the  cash  balances, 
but  It  Is  action  Inconsistent  with  Individual 
participation  by  Boyle  In  any  conspiracy.  The 
faUure  of  the  Union  to  supplant  LewU 
after  Boyle  became  president  cannot,  on  the 
evidence  before  the  Court  be  oonsldetwl  suf- 
fident  to  bold  Bojle  aa  an  individual  con- 
spirator although  the  agreement  was  rene- 
gotiated after  1963  and  Lewis  oouM  have 
been  removed. 

Boyle,  however,  violated  hU  duty  as  trus- 
tee in  several  particulars.  His  actions  In  fore- 


ing  through  the  pension  increaae,  partly  by 
misrepresentation.  In  haste  and  without  con- 
sulting the  neutral  trustee,  reflect  an  Insen- 
sltlvlty  to  fldudary  standards.  In  MdllJ^Wt 
he  continued  to  serve  as  director  of  the  wj"'*- 
and  member  of  its  Executive  Committee  after 
becoming  trustee,  a  relationship  which  con- 
flicted with  that  degree  of  indspendenoe  re- 
quired of  a  trustee  under  the  dreumstanoes 
of  this  oase.  He  took  only  liiyiitiKl  action  to 
modify  the  inappropriate  application  forms 
that  encouraged  lmpr(^>er  cash  levies  by  the 
Union  on  applicants  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  receiving  pension  benefits. 

Otorge  L.  Judy:  Judy  Is  guilty  of  poor 
Judgment  but  not  ot  oonduot  that  Tkdated 
bis  duty  as  trustee.  He  aboold  have  consulted 
the  lndi^>endent  trustee  bsAire  aotlnc  hastily 
at  Boyle's  Insistence  and  without  Tt^tipiatft 
Information  In  approving  a  penakni  InriTMss 
which  bad  substantial  effect  upon  tlM  loag- 
term  operaUoos  of  the  Fond.  No  relief  is  re- 
quired as  to  Judy,  since  he  Is  no  longer  a 
Uustee  and  there  is  no  likelihood  be  will 
be  one  In  the  futtue.  He  was  a  trustee  for 
only  six  weeks,  and  did  not  participate  in  any 
conspiracy.  The  case  as  to  him  is  dismlseed. 

Bamutn  L.  Cotton:  colton  was  a  party  to 
the  original  consplratanal  agrseiiMint  to 
place  excessive  cash  In  the  Bank,  and  as  tlie 
chief  executive  of  the  Bank  be  partloipated 
In  carrying  out  tbat  breach  cS  trust.  Bis 
oQUaboraUon  with  the  Union  was  far  mora 
than  that  which  followed  maraly  from  his 
office. 

C.  W.  DavU:  OavU,  the  trustee  rspreeenta- 
tlve  of  the  Operators,  Is  a  wmwimi  (lafendant 
named  to  assure  proper  Impleme&tatlaii  of 
any  equitable  relief  against  the  Fund.  He  Is 
not  shown  to  have  engaged  in  any  improper 
conduct.  All  the  events  here  ravlewed  oc- 
curred prior  to  his  designation  as  trustee. 


All  defendants  contend  that  the  doctrine 
of  laches  bars  any  reUaf  tat  the  claimed 
breaches  of  trust,  and  alternatively  tbat  the 
statute  of  llmltatlans  bars  any  claim  tor  dam- 
ages by  reason  of  events  occurring  mora  than 
three  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  this  suit. 
Plaintiffs  assert  tbat  laches,  not  the  statute 
of  limitations.  Is  applicable  to  all  caqnos  of 
action  herein,  and  urge  that  they  have  not 
been  guilty  of  any  unreasonable  dittay  which 
would  bar  relief. 

It  is  clear  tbat  an  action  to  redress  a 
breach  of  trust  sounds  in  equity,  and  tbat 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  Inapplloabls 
to  such  a  suit  in  the  District  of  Oolumbta. 
See  Naselli  v.  UillhoUand,  88  App.  D.O.  287, 
188  F.  2d  1005  (1961):  HaUday  v.  HaUdAy. 
56  App.  D.C.  179,  11  FJd  6«6,  569  (1926); 
Nedd  v.  Thomas,  816  F.  Supp.  74.  77  (WLD 
Pa.  1970)  3  Soon  on  Trusts  1219  (Sd  ed. 
1967).  Nor  is  the  statute  of  limitations 
strictly  applicable  to  the  cause  of  action 
against  the  Union  or  the  Bank,  for  It  la 
the  breach  of  trust  they  oonspdred  to  carry 
out,  not  the  conspiracy  itself,  wblob  is  the 
gist  of  the  action.  See  cases  dted  page 
supra;  Restatement  of  TruMts  3d  i  827  (a) , 
Comment  k.  It  is  true  that  courts  customari- 
ly foUow  the  statute  of  llmltattons  even  in 
equity  cases  wbeo^  easentlaUy  legal  rallef, 
such  as  damages  or  an  accounting,  is 
sought.  Colun'bian  University  v.  Taylor.  26 
App.  D.C.  124,  181  (1908).  This  rule,  how- 
ever,  is  not  strictly  followed  In  tJiis  Juris- 
diction. Haliday  v.  Holiday,  supra,  56  App. 
DC.  179.  11  F.3d  566,  6«9  (1830).  The  guid- 
ing principle  Is  that  "laches  is  not  like 
UmltMlon,  a  mera  matter  of  time;  but 
prlnodpally  a  queetlon  of  the  inequity  of 
permitting  the  claim  to  be  enforced.  ..." 
Hoimherg  v.  i4rmbreeihf,  897  U.B.  892,  896 
(1946). 

The  Court  Is  mindful  of  several  factors 
which  bear  upon  the  equity  of  awarding 
damages  for  the  excessive  cash  accumula- 
tions at  the  Bank  going  back  to  1060.  Tlie 
actual  slae  of  the  d^Msits  was  never  con- 
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but  was  regularty  rqxsted  In  tbe 
annual  reports  of  the  Fund  which  wan 
widely  distributed.  Tlie  relatlaasbipa  of  ttte 
Union  and  tbe  Fund  wltb  tlia  Bank  ware 
mentioned  on  numerous  oooaslans  In  ti»» 
Mine  Workers  Journal  and  elsewlMre.  0»- 
talnly  by  reasonable  diligence  most,  though 
not  all,  of  the  relevant  tacts  as  to  the  cash 
deposits  could  have  been  readily  seiisilaliie*! 
The  delay  has  prejudiced  the  defendants  in 
thait  some  at  tbe  major  partldpanu  in 
these  events  are  now  dead,  and  If  dam- 
ages were  assessed  tor  the  Fund's  loss  of  in- 
vestment income  over  the  tuU  twenty  years, 
both  the  Union  and  tbe  Bank,  whoae  iw- 
Bources  will  necesfarUy  feel  the  major  Im- 
pact ot  the  Judgment,  would  be  seriously 
injured.  In  nsncmlnj  tbe  rsaaonabisnaas  ot 
the  delay,  however,  the  Court  mxist  coo- 
slder  the  impecunious  nature  of  tbe  baoe- 
ficlarles,  the  obstacles  of  Union  '«f^pttm 
which  could  well  have  intervansd.  tbe  tact 
tbat  the  ctess  of  beneOdailes  was  con- 
tinually changing,  and  tbe  faot  tliat  «■ 
late  as  May,  1969.  tlie  Fund  throogJi  a 
statement  in  tbe  Union  newspaper  dis- 
ingenuously represented  that  tbe  lais*  OMb 
halances  were  necessary  for  the  oparatton 
of  tbe  Fund.  Thus  the  delay  Is  not  Insaeus- 
able,  but  It  must  be  taken  into  account  In 
determining  tbe  period  for  which  flsmasiis 
win  be  assessed. 

Moreover,  the  Court  notes  tbat  while  tbe 
beneflelarles  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
Fund's  loss  of  investment  income,  they  have 
benefited  to  some  extent  from  the  Union's 
activities  over  Vba  past  twenty  years.  Da  tbe 
longer  view  of  matters,  tbs  Union's  strength 
protects  the  interests  ot  tbe  benafloiarles. 
past  and  jiroqiectlve;  the  Union  should  not 
be  weakened  to  a  point  where  its  stance  at 
the  bargaining  taUe  will  be  substantially 
impaired. 

Balancing  these  factors,  and  reoo^nlBlng 
the  similarity  between  thU  action  in  equity 
and  one  at  law  for  damages,  tbe  Court  win 
adopt  the  three-year  limitation  provided 
by  12  D.C.  Code  f  801(8)  as  to  the  damages 
aspect  of  this  case. 

No  considerations  of  equity  Intwrene  to 
bar  prospective  remedies  for  mismanagement 
of  the  Fund  by  its  trustees.  The  Fimd  has 
been  seriously  compromised.  It  has  failed 
to  develop  a  coherent  investment  policy 
geared  to  Immediate  or  long-term  goals.  It 
has  collaborated  with  the  Union  contrary 
to  tbe  trustees'  fiduciary  duties,  and  has 
left  excessive  sums  of  money  on  deposit  with 
the  Union's  Bank  in  order  to  assist  the 
Union.  In  their  day-to-day  decisions,  tbs 
trustees  have  overlo<^sd  tiieir  exclusive  obli- 
gation to  the  beneficiaries  by  Improperly 
aldlag  the  Union  to  collect  back  dues  and 
by  cutting  off  certain  beueflciaries  unfairly. 
Alongside  these  serious  deficiencies  must 
be  placed  the  pioneer  role  of  «be  Fund,  which 
by  constant  effort  has  led  in  the  develc^ment 
of  a  board  program  ot  welfare  benaflu  for  a 
distressed  segment  ot  the  working  popu- 
lation. The  many  beneficial  *n4  wall-moti- 
vated actions  cannot,  however,  excuse  tee 
serious  lapses  wblob  have  resulted  in  ob- 
vloiu  detriments  to  many  beneflelarles. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  reformation  of 
policies  and  praottcas  which  only  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Tnistees,  an 
adjustment  of  its  >»»wviwg  relationship,  and 
other  equitable  ttMet  can  aooon^llsb. 

Further  proceedings  must  be  conducted 
on  the  measure  of  damages,  but  as  the  Court 
Indicated  before  trial  It  is  desirable  at  this 
stage  to  esUbllsb  the  nature  of  equitable  re- 
lief which  must  be  taken  for  the  protection 
of  the  beneflelarles.  BquitaUe  reUef  ■>«»?) 
take  the  following  form. 

Neither  Boyle  nor  Roche  shall  continue  to 
serve  as  a  trustee.  Each  shaU  be  replaced  by 
Jime  SO.  1971,  under  tbe  following  prooe- 
dures.  A  new  trustee  must  first  be  xuuned  by 
the  Union.  Consonant  wltb  the  provlstons  of 
tbe  Agreement,  the  new  Union  trustee  and 
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tbe  existing  trustee  representing  the  Opera- 
tors sball  tben  select  a  new  neutral  trustee. 
The  neutral  triiatee  shall  be  designated  otv  or 
before  June  16.  1071,  and  the  designation  wlU 
then  be  submitted  for  approval  by  this  Court 
before  the  new  trustee  takes  office  on  June^O. 

The  newly  constituted  Board  of  Truslfces 
selected  as  required  by  the  decree  shall  tlien 
Immediately  determine  whether  or  not  Ro<he 
shall  continue  as  Administrator  of  the  F\4id. 
No  trustee  shall  serve  as  Administrator  a^ter 
June  30.  1971.  ' 

Upon  the  selection  of  a  replacement  Ifor 
Boyle  and  the  neutral  trustee,  the  newly  con- 
stituted Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  required 
to  obtain  Independent  professional  adiilce 
to  asslBt  them  in  developing  an  Investment 
policy  for  creating  maximum  Income  consist- 
ent with  the  prudent  Investment  of  the 
Fund's  assets,  and  such  a  program  shall  Ue 
promptly  put  into  effect. 

The  Fund  shall  by  June  30.  1971.  cttoe 
maintaining  btmlLlng  accounts  with  or  doing 
any  fxirther  business  of  any  Iclnd  with  the 
National  Bank  at  Washington.  Following  ter- 
mination of  this  relationship,  the  Fund  shall 
not  have  any  account  in  a  bank  In  which 
either  the  Union,  any  coal  operator  or  4ny 
trustee  has  oontroUlng  or  substantial  8t«ck 
Interest.  No  employee,  representative  or 
trustee  of  the  Fund  shall  have  any  offlfclal 
connection  with  the  bank  or  banks  used  by 
the  Fund  after  June  30.  1971.  The  Fund  shall 
not  maintain  non-lnterest-bearlng  accoiUits 
In  any  bank  or  other  depository  which  ar^  In 
excess  of  the  amount  reasonably  necess^y 
to  cover  Immediate  administrative  expeqses 
and  to  pay  required  taxes  and  benefits  on 
a  current  basis. 

A  ganeral  Injunction  shall  be  framed  pn- 
jolnlng  the  trustees  frcsn  the  practices  Qere 
found  to  b*  brvachea  of  tnist  and  generiUy 
prohitaltlng  the  tnistees  from  operating  the 
Fund  In  a  manner  dlMlgned  In  whole  oi  in 
part  to  aflonl  ocUateral  advantages  to  jthe 
Union  or  the  oparaton. 

Counsel  are  dlrect«d  to  confer  and  prepare 
a  propoaed  form  of  decree  carrying  out  the 
equitable  reUef  here  specified.  This  propqsed 
decTM  shall  be  presuited  to  the  Coxirt  ^uid 
any  disagreements  as  to  focm  settled  on 
ICay  18.  1971.  at  4:00  pan.  On  May  31.  1|71, 
plaintiffs  shall  furnish  the  Court  and  de- 
fendants with  a  precise  statement  of  the 
amounts  of  compensatory  damages  and  at- 
torneys' fee*  and  expenses  claimed  in  light  of 
thi»  Opinion,  a  statement  of  the  method  iised 
to  ootnpute  the  claims,  and  a  list  of  witnesses 
to  be  called  at  the  damage  phase  of  |hls 
proceeding.  No  punitive  damages  will  be 
awarded.  A  hearing  as  to  compensatory  dAm- 
sgts  is  set  for  June  31, 1871,  at  9:80  ajn.  j 
Obbbabd  a.  Oauix, 
VJS.  X>tMtrict 

Apbil  38, 1971. 


rOOTNOrrKS 


Judgt. 


i  The  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assotla- 
tlon  and  two  individuals  named  defendants. 
Carey  and  Tltler,  were  dismissed  at  the  c)oee 
of  plaintiffs'  caee  for  lack  of  proof.  Schnildt 
and  Waller  were  not  served. 

*  Lewis  and  Boyle  have  been  the  only  Uiilon 
trustees.  There  has  been  a  succession  of 
Operator  trustees.  Owen  served  until  1|57, 
followed  In  sequence  by  Henry  Sclunldt, 
George  Judy,  Quy  Farmer  and  C.  W.  Dajvls. 

*  Boyle  rteigned  from  the  Bank  board  a^ter 
the  record  In  this  case  was  closed  and  fol- 
lowing his  Indictment  for  other  alleged  j^la- 
conduct. 

'  In  one  Instance,  Roche  was  moaaentat-lly 
trouhled  by  Ryan's  going  on  the  Bank  board 
but  when  she  took  this  up  hesitantly  With 
LewU  he  "Just  smiled,"  and  Roche  let  ^the 
matter  drop.  i 

•llie  stock  or  the  Bank  owned  by  ,the 
Union  was  held  by  the  tiiree  Union  offl^rs 
named  trustees  for  the  Union.  Lewis  luad 
later  Boyle  were  each  a  trustee  during  t^elr 
respectlTe  serrlce  as  President  of  the  Un|on. 


*  The  Union  claims  that  it  cannot  be  held 
liable  for  ttie  acts  of  Lewis  except  upon 
"clear  proof"  that  the  membership  of  the 
Union  actually  participated  In.  authorized, 
or  ratified  his  actions.  This  position  is  based 
upon  Section  6  of  the  Norrls-LaOuardia  Act, 
29  U.S.C.  (  106.  Section  6,  however,  implies 
only  to  actions  taken  In  the  course  of  a  labor 
dispute.  By  no  view  of  the  facts  In  this  case 
can  the  management  of  the  Welfare  Fund  by 
Its  trustees  be  termed  a  "labor  dispute"  as 
that  plirase  is  defined  In  39  U.S.C.  f  118(0). 
See  Columbia  River  Packers  Ass'n  v.  Hlnton, 
316  U.S.  143.  146-47  (1942) . 

'  This  theory  of  the  case  would  present  the 
question  whether  it  was  a  breach  of  trust  for 
the  trustees  to  deposit  any  money  whatso- 
ev^  in  the  Union's  bank.  There  is  a  con- 
flict among  the  cases  as  to  whether  a  trustee 
may  under  any  circumstances  deposit  trust 
funds  In  a  bank  In  which  he  has  a  substan- 
tial Interest.  See  the  full  discussion  In  2 
Scott  on  Trusts  f I  170.18,  170.19  (3d  ed. 
1967) ;  compare  Caldwell  v.  Hicks,  16  F.  Supp. 
46  (SJ>.  Oa.  1946)  (deposit  improper),  with 
In  re  Sexton,  61  Misc.  568,  115  N.T.S.  073 
( 1006)  (deposit  proper) .  It  is  universally  held 
however,  that  any  such  deposits  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny  for  signs  of  self- 
dealing  or  negligence  where  the  bank  falls  or 
the  funds  are  left  on  deposit  uninvested  for 
an  excessive  period  of  time.  See.  e.g..  In  re 
Culhane's  Estate.  260  Sdlch.  66.  256  N.W.  807. 
811  (1034).  And  where  the  bank  has  notice 
tiiat  the  trustee  la  acting  In  breach  of  trust 
in  allowing  such  deposits  to  be  made,  it  is  li- 
able along  with  the  trustee  for  losses  to  the 
trust.  See  OUn  Cemetery  Ass'n  v.  Cltlaens 
Savings  Bank,  222  Iowa  1063,  370  N.W.  456, 
460  (1936).  Where  the  initial  deposits  are 
upwards  of  thirty  million  dollars  and  form  s 
substantial  percentage  of  the  bank's  busi- 
ness, as  in  the  case  of  the  Fund,  It  would  be 
an  extreme  principle  which  would  absolve 
the  bank  from  any  responsibility  for  result- 
ing losses  to  the  trust. 

*  In  considering  the  Interlocks  between  the 
Bank  and  the  Fund,  two  individuals  Involved 
occupied  positions  of  special  significance. 
Ryan,  the  Fund's  comptroller,  knew  full  well 
that  the  cash  deposits  were  excessive  and. 
In  effect,  at  one  stage  had  so  advised  the 
trustees.  He  was  named  to  the  Advisory 
Board  at  the  Bank  in  1063.  and  became 
director  In  1966.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Union.  Hopkins,  Initially  In- 
side general  counsel  of  the  Union  and  later 
Inside  general  counsel  of  the  Fund,  was  a 
director  of  the  Bank  and  of  course  fully 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Trust  and 
the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  trustees.  He 
attended  trustee  and  Bank  meetings.  The 
knowledge  of  Ryan  and  Hopkins.  Insofar  as 
it  arose  from  their  duties  at  the  Fund,  Is  not 
strictly  Imputable  to  the  Bank.  See  Arling- 
ton Brewing  Co.  v.  Bluethenthal  &  Blckart, 
36  App.  DC.  209  (1916);  3  Fletcher.  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Corporations  }S  793,  808  (Rev.  ed. 
1965).  Their  knowledge  was.  however,  con- 
tinuously available  to  the  Bank  throughout 
the  pyerlod. 

■The  only  reference  In  the  testimony  to 
any  communication  on  these  matters  be- 
tween Lewis  and  the  Bank  is  the  following, 
from  the  cross-examination  of  Colton: 

Q:  Did  Mr.  Lewis  ever  tell  you  anything 
abo\it  the  need  of  substantial  balances  in 
the  fund  accounts? 

A:  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  early  '608 
they  had  some  dllBcultles  ard  Mr.  Lewis  made 
the  statement  to  me  in  one  of  our  meetings 
that  he  would  like  to  feel  tiiat  the  fund  al- 
ways had  sulBclent  funds  on  hand  to  pro- 
tect several  monthly  payments  to  miners  so 
they  shouldn't  be  In  the  position  of  being 
short  of  money.  [Transcript  p.  197.] 

i*  The  finding  of  an  agreement  between 
Lewis  and  Colton  in  1960  Is  not  an  essential 
element  of  the  cause  of  action  against  the 
Bank  and  Colton  as  to  the  later  years  of  the 
period  under  review.  For  wluitever  the  na- 


ture of  the  understanding  at  the  time  the 
account  was  opened,  the  continuous  mainte- 
nance of  huge  sums  of  money  In  demand  de- 
posits over  the  years  was  more  than  sal- 
ficlent  to  convey  to  Colton  and  the  Bank 
knowledge  that  the  Bank  was  benefiting  from 
a  breach  of  trust. 

"  In  the  period  1969-1964,  the  trustees  were 
hobbled  In  collecting  royalties  from  some  16 
to  18  small  operators  because  Union  orga- 
nizers had  told  the  mines  they  didn't  have  to 
pay  ftill  royalties.  This  practice  by  the  Union 
organizers  was  improper,  but  the  evidence 
failed  to  show  complicity  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Fund. 

^=  Joseph  Yablonski  had  announced  his 
candidacy  on  May  29, 1960.  Boyle  had  relieved 
him  of  his  position  with  the  Union's  Non- 
partisan League  on  June  9. 

'^  The  range  of  alternative  increases  In 
benefits  was  indicated  by  Ryan  In  a  rep<»t 
to  the  Union's  Executive  Board  on  March  14, 
1968.  Besides  a  pension  hike,  Ryan  noted  tliat 
the  following  changes  were  among  those  be- 
ing urged  on  the  trustees:  broadening  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  to  include  totally  dis- 
abled miners  with  ten  years'  service,  regard- 
less of  age;  making  miners'  widows  eligible 
for  medical  care  benefits  until  the  age  of  66; 
providing  additional  medical  benefits  for  in- 
capacitated children  of  miners;  paying  Medi- 
care premium  for  beneficiaries  over  the  age 
of  65;  extending  benefMs  for  unemployed  or 
disabled  miners;  and  increasing  widows'  and 
siirvlvors'  benefits.  According  to  Ryan's  estl- 
mates,  the  additional  cost  of  these  modifica- 
tions would  eventually  amount  to  over  $35 
million  annually. 


CmZEN-SOLDIERS  AND  THE  ALL- 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gates  Commission  and  advocates  of  an 
all-volunteer  army  persistently  have  de- 
rided the  question  of  whether  there  would 
be  less  civilian  responsiveness  in  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 
The  Commission  report  stated: 
In  either  a  mixed  or  volunteer  force,  the 
attitudes  of  the  officer  corps  are  the  prepon- 
derant factor  in  the  peychology  of  the  mili- 
tary; and  with  or  without  the  draft,  profes- 
sional officers  are  recruited  voluntarily  from 
a  variety  of  regional  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  substitut- 
ing a  true  volunteer  for  a  draftee  or  a  draft- 
induced  volunteer  in  one  of  every  six  posi- 
tions will  so  alter  the  military  as  to  threaUn 
the  tradition  of  civilian  control,  which  Is  em- 
bodied In  the  Constitution  and  deeply  felt  by 
the  public. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  an  all- 
volunteer  army  will  lead  to  a  military 
coup  or  to  complete  dissolution  of  civilian 
control,  a  paid  professional  military 
raises  serious  questions  for  a  democracy. 

Thus,  the  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges  stated: 

The  continued  presence  in  substantial 
numbers  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  officers  from 
a  wide  variety  of  civilian  educational  institu- 
tions and  backgrounds  is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  against  the  establishment  In  tills 
country  of  a  military  caste  or  clique.  .  .  . 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  commentary  in  the  spring  issue  of 
Foreign  Policy  entitled  "ROTC,  Mylai, 
and  the  V<dunteer  Army."  The  authors 
carried  out  an  attitude  questionnaire  of 
randomly  selected  service  academy, 
ROTC,  and  non-ROTC  students  and 
surveyed  the  existing  literature  concern- 
ing officer  attitudes.  The  authors  con- 
cluded that  ROTC  officer  candidates,  and 
particularly   humanities   majors— those 
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least  likely  to  enter  the  military  in  an 
all-vtriimtew  system — were:  less  willing 
to  obey  Immoral  orders,  least  willing  to 
use  nuclear  weapons,  least  capable  of 
imagining  a  situation  in  which  a  military 
takeover  of  the  U.S.  Government  would 
be  Justified,  most  critical  of  the  size  of 
the  military  budget. 

The  authors  argued  that  the  citizen 
ofiQcer  should  represent  the  noblest  atti- 
tudes and  values  in  American  society — 
values  which  we  maintain  would  include 
a  refusal  to  obey  Immoral  orders,  a  reluc- 
tance to  sling  nuclear  weapons  aroimd. 
and  a  strong  disinclination  for  any  mili- 
tary coup  or  other  invasion  of  the 
political  process. 

They  also  concluded: 

If  you  don't  like  the  way  the  military 
functions,  you  can't  expect  it  to  improve  by 
insulating  yourself  trom  it. 

Their  final  statement  is  of  importance 
to  those  who  see  the  need  for  internal 
reform  in  the  military  as  weQ  as  in  our 
otiier  institutions. 

A  volunteer  army  of  "proe".  void  of  citizen 
officers  coming  in  out  of  the  draft,  would  be 
dangerous.  As  Peter  Barnes  recently  put  it: 

"...  an  end  to  the  draft  would  shield  the 
army  from  the  Influx  of  citizen-soldiers  who 
are  the  yeast  of  Internal  change.  The  army 
needs  Tosarlans,  Ronald  Ridenhous,  Inde- 
pendent-minded ROTC  Junior  officers  and 
3.K.Q.  lavTyers — soldiers  who  do  their  Jobs  .  .  . 
whose  loyalties  are  to  civilian,  not  careerist 
values." 

Much  of  the  preceding  analysis  rests 
on  the  premise  that  an  all-volunteer 
Army  would  result  in  a  sharp  reduction 
of  ROTC  officers  particularly  among  the 
brightest  students. 

For  those  who  might  question  that 
premise.  I  would  recommend  a  January 
1971  Naval  War  College  R«view  article 
entitled  "The  Officer  Corps  in  an  All-Vol- 
imteer  Force:  Will  College  Men  Serve?" 

The  conclusion  of  the  authors  were 
almost  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
Gates  Commission  which  stated  that  tbe 
"estimated  supply  will  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  anticipated  accession  re- 
quirements to  meet  the  Army  officer 
corp>s  in  a  2.5  million  man  force  without 
the  draft." 

After  a  siirvey  of  ROTC  professors  at 
28  colleges  and  universities  and  an  atti- 
tude questionnaire  of  some  2,400  Army 
and  Air  Force  ROTC  students  and  1,200 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  OCS 
candidates,  the  authors  concluded: 

During  the  pre-Vletnam  period  of  1961-65, 
conscription  was  required  to  maintain  the 
officer  corps  in  a  2.6  million  man  force.  Given 
the  current  attitudes  of  college  youth,  return 
to  this  approximate  force  level  on  an  all- 
volunteer  basis  is  not  considered  feasible. 
Consequently,  It  is  concluded  that  in  the 
current  environment,  minimum  officer  needs 
for  the  Air  Force  may  be  marginally  obtain- 
able, but  Army,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy 
officer  requirements  wUl  be  unattainable  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  quality. 

The  study  foimd  that  64  percent  of 
the  Navy  OCS  students  would  not  have 
enrolled  in  the  officer  program  in  the 
absence  of  a  draft.  Similarly  47  percent 
of  Army  ROTC,  43  percent  of  Air  Force 
OTC,  32  percent  of  Marine  Corps  OCS. 
and  29  percent  of  Air  Force  ROTC  stu- 
dents also  would  not  have  entered  these 


programs.  In  each  of  these  programs  an 
additional  15  to  18  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents were  undecided.  What  Is  particul- 
arly noteworthy  is  that  only  30  percent 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC  seniors 
and  graduates  stated  they  would  have 
enrolled  in  the  absence  of  the  draft. 

These  studies  raise  serious  questions 
for  the  Gates  CcHumission  conclusions  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  shift- 
ing to  all-volimteer  force.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

ROTC,  Mylai,  and  thx  Voluntku  Ajsmt 
(By  Ed   Berger,  Larry  Flatly,  John  Frlsch, 

Mayda  Gottlieb,  Judy  Haisley.  Peter  Kar- 

sten.  Larry  Pezton.  and  William  Worreet) 

Voluntary  professionals  may  replace  citi- 
zen-soldiers in  the  American  armed  foroes  of 
the  1970's.  Apart  from  the  question  of  draft 
relcn-m  and  plans  to  end  conscription  en- 
tirely after  Vietnam,  widely  discussed  in 
Washington  today,  the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  (ROTC)  is  under  attack  on  many 
of  the  nation's  campuses.  ROTC  has  been 
asked  to  leave  a  number  of  unlveisltles,  while 
falling  enroUments,  broken  windows,  burned- 
out  offices  and  a  hostile  student  environment 
have  led  each  of  the  three  armed  services  to 
cancel  some  of  their  programs.  Still,  ROTC 
currently  provides  a  majority  of  the  career 
officers  in  tbe  military  services  as  weU  as  the 
reserve  system. 

ROTC  has  made  an  inviting  target  for 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Those  seeking 
ROTC's  demise  have  also  made  much  of  the 
indoctrinary  nature  of  its  curriculum,  the 
presence  of  external,  government  control  of 
the  program,  and  the  militarization  they  feel 
that  the  ROTC  student  experiences — all  oc- 
curring witlUn  an  academic  setting  with  the 
contrary  goal  of  liberating  and  stimulating 
the  students'  powers  of  Inquiry. 

Defenders  of  ROTC  have  warned  ttiat  its 
removal  from  the  nation's  campuses  would 
severely  injure  the  efficiency  of  a  military 
that  has  increasingly  come  to  d^>end  on  tbe 
technical  and  managerial  skills  that  the 
ROTC  graduate  can  offer.  Such  an  argu- 
ment Is  not  a  very  telling  blow  to  the  case 
of  the  critics.  Indeed,  many  of  these  critics 
are  quite  satisfied  with  an  arrangement 
wliich  may  weaken  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prosecute  Its  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia,  at  the  same  time  that  It  rids  the  cam- 
puses of  an  alien  spirit.  But  several  ROTC 
defenders  have  offered  an  argument  that  does 
alarm  sonxe  of  the  critics. 
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These  defenders  liave  argued  that  disman- 
tling ROTC  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  officers  recruited  from  the  en- 
listed ranks  and  in  the  size  or  number  of 
the  service  academies.  In  the  former  case — 
recriiitment  from  the  ranks — tests  have  es- 
tablished tiiat  the  average  enlisted  man,  with 
less  ttian  a  coUege  education,  scores  higher 
on  psychological  attitude  scales  measuring 
authoritarianism,  acceptance  of  military 
Ideology,  and  aggression  than  does  the  aver- 
age college-bred  officer  candidate.'  These 
same  ROTC  aefenders  have  then  claimed 
(without  verifying  tbe  claim)  that  the  lat- 
ter ca£e — an  increase  in  the  number  of  serv- 
ice academy  gradxiatee — would  have  the 
same  effect.  The  average  West  Pointer  or 
Annapolis  graduate,  they  argue,  is  less  flexible 
and  able  to  think  for  lilmself  than  the  aver- 
age ROTC  or  Officer  Candidate  School  (008) 
officer.  Thus  ROTC  and  OCS  officers  may  pro- 
vide a  desirable  "leavening,"  a  counterbal- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


anee  to  tbe  more  aggreeslve  values  of  acad- 
emy graduates  and  "rankers."  The  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  lAnd-Orant 
Colleges  put  It  this  vmy  in  a  recent  report: 
"The  oontinued  presence  in  substantial  num- 
bers In  the  Armed  Forces  of  oflteers  from  a 
wide  variety  of  civilian  educational  institu- 
tions and  backgrounds  Is  one  of  tbe  best 
guarantees  against  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  a  military  ockste  or  clique.  .  .  ."• 

For  those  critical  of  the  presence  of  for- 
mally accredited  ROTC  programs  on  cam- 
pus, the  suggestion  that  the  death  of  ROTC 
would  result  In  expansion  of  service  acad- 
emies and  enlisted-oriented  OCS  programs 
should  provoke  serious  reflection  If  the  cit- 
izen-officer defenders  are  oorrect,  any  changes 
in  present  recruitment  that  would  result  in 
a  signiflcant  increase  in  the  flow  of  profes- 
sional soldiers  frcMn  the  enlisted  and  acad- 
emy ranks  might  be  coimterproductlve.  That 
Is.  the  demise  of  ROTC  would  only  tempo- 
rarily dislocate  military  leadership  {dans. 
And  any  increase  in  the  percentage  of  au- 
thoritarian, aggressive  'aeaders"  would,  w« 
submit,  be  undesirable.  But  are  the  citizen- 
officer  defenders  oorrect? 

The  question  concerns  the  nature  of  cit- 
izen-officers — ^ROTC  and  oollege-grad  OOB 
types  who  serve  for  two  or  three  years  as 
platoon  and  company  grade  officers  or  pilots 
and  then  either  stay  on  as  careerists  or  (in 
most  oases)  resign.  Stxne  cltlBen-officers  rise 
to  high  command,  but  aU.  whether  they  stay 
on  or  not,  may  be  faced  as  lieutenants,  due  to 
the  nattire  of  modem,  dispersed  military  de. 
ployment,  with  awesome  on-the-spot  deci- 
sions. For  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  Viet- 
namese hamlet  or  river  vUlage,  survival  may 
well  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  platoon 
leader,  gunboat  skipper,  or  helicopter  gun- 
ship  pilot  approaching,  guns  trained,  on  their 
homes. 

We  lukow  that  the  average  ROTC  or  college 
grad  OCS  student  scores  lower  on  F-scale 
(authoritarianism)  psychological  measure- 
ments than  the  average  enlisted  man  or  non- 
college  peer.'  Thus,  for  those  concerned  about 
the  attitudes  and  values  of  Individuals 
placed  in  positions  of  military  authority  and 
responsibility,  tbe  ROTC  or  coUege  grad  OCS 
officer  would  appear  to  be  a  safer  bet  than  one 
acquiring  his  commission  without  first  ac- 
quiring a  college  degree.  It  Is  probably  not 
simply  the  fact  of  the  college  experience 
that  makes  the  difference.  Less  advantaged 
youtlis,  after  all,  receive  a  different  moral 
education  in  their  environments  than  do  the 
college-bound,  suburban  children  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper-middle  classes.  But,  for  what- 
ever reasons,  the  difference  between  the  two 
potential  military  leader  groups  Is  a  known, 
signiflcant  quantity. 

What  Is  unknown  is  Just  how  such  ROTC 
students  compare  with  tiieir  service  academy 
coimteiparte.  Are  the  ROTC  typee  more  "flex- 
ible" than  the  academy  typ«8,  as  claimed? 
One  leader  of  the  anti-ROTC  movement  at 
Harvard  thinks  not:  "An  officer  trained  at 
Princeton  kills  on  orders  as  quickly  as  an  offi- 
cer trained  at  the  Point."  <  Is  there  any 
signiflcant  attitudlnal  distinction  between 
the  two  types  at  all? 

KEASmUNG    ATTITTTDES 

The  best  way  of  answering  such  a  question 
would  be  to  measure  the  attitudes  of  the  two 
groups  in  the  fleld,  a  year  or  two  after  grad- 
uation or  commissioning.  But  the  Defense 
Department  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
conducted  such  an  Investigation;  and  our 
own  research  capacities  did  not  allow  for 
such  an  analysis.  We  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
administering  an  attitude  questionnaire 
(with  a  near  100  percent  response)  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1970.  to  00  randomly  se- 
lected service  academy  (Annapolis)  students, 
177  ROTO  students  (110  Air  Force  and  Army 
ROTC  students  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  67  Naval  ROTO  students  from 
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omo  state  UnlTeralty) ,  and  117  male  doh- 
BOTC  ooUege  uxulargraduatea.'  Suob  a  oom- 
p&iiflon  may  tM  oX  limited  value  if  earlier 
researcbere  are  correct  when  they  claim  that 
aOTG  graduates  quloUy  adjuet  and  adapi^ 
to  tbe  oodee  and  mores  of  the  profeeslonai 
military.  But  such  a  claim  U  highly  moot, 
and  even  iX  a  certain  amount  oX  adjustment 
and  adaptation  does  occur,  U  significant  dlX- 
terencas  between  BOTO  and  aoademy  type* 
exist  upon  entry  Into  the  offloer  corps.  It 
aeems  reasonable  to  expect  that  80Tm  of  those 
di0M«nces  would  persist.* 

Over  the  years,  a  number  oX  studies  have 
mads  using  attitude  questlonaalres  to  ana- 
lyze aerrice  academy  students,  and  to  com- 
pare ROTO  undergrade  to  non-BOTC  under- 
grsds.  But  to  the  best  oX  our  knowledge  serv- 
ice academy  and  BQTC  students  have  never 
been  lystematleaUy  compared.  O.  J.  lAm- 
mers  has  oosnparcd  the  development  of  val- 
ues and  attitudes,  l.e.,  the  "soolaliaatlon, "  of 
Royal  Netberiaods  Naval  Ck>llege  midahipmen 
and  Candidate  Beserve  Offloers.  but  the  cir- 
cumstances oX  that  Bodallaatlon  prooeea  are 
not  altogether  the  same  as  those  we  are  deal- 
loig  with.  And  furthermore  Lammers  was 
ooQoamad  only  with  "the  aoolaltaatton  proc- 
ess," not  with  attitudes.  John  Lovell,  in  his 
study  oX  "the  proXesslonal  socialization  of  the 
West  Point  Oadet,"  compared  West  Pointers 
to  a  aampiing  qX  Dartmouth  students.  82  per- 
cent of  whom  expected  to  perform  military 
service  upon  graduation,  but  the  samples  did 
not  appear  to  be  exclusively  composed  of 
BOTO  atudeata.  and  LoraU  did  not  pumia 


the  attltudlnal  oompartson  very  far.  B.  W. 
Gage  and  William  A.  Lucas  have  compared 
the  attitudes  of  ROTC  and  non-BOTC  stu- 
dents, and  both  have  concluded  that  ROTC 
studeirts  are  significantly  more  accepting  of 
authority  and  military  ideology  than  non- 
ROTC  students;  but  neither  study  Included 
a '  sampling  of  service  academy  students. 
Thus  the  need  for  our  own  study. 

aaonrs 


Oar  three  sample  groups  do  not  spring 
firom  precisely  the  same  sodal  background. 
In  terms  of  family  Income,  parents'  level  of 
education,  and  father's  occupation,  our  An- 
napoUa  ra^KMidents  come  from  families  with 
slightly  blgber  Incomes,  better  educated  par- 
ents, and  more  professional  fathers  than 
either  the  non-Borc  students,  who  were  next, 
or  the  BOTC  students,  whoee  social  origins 
were  sUgbtly  more  humble  than  either  of 
the  other  groups.  But  these  differences  In 
social  origins  are  not  relevant  to  the  dif- 
ferenoss  we  found  In  the  attitudes  of  mem- 
bers of  our  three  groups — that  is,  there  toaa 
no  difermoe  in  the  rtrpome  of  rejfrttenta- 
tive*  of  one  level  of  social  oriifin  from  those 
of  any  other  level. 

This  surprised  us,  since  one  would  expect 
lower  elass  respondents  to  be  somewhat  more 
authoritarian  than  those  whoee  parents  were 
college  gradiuites  and  professional  people. 
And  this  would  probably  have  been  the  case 
If  our  respondents  had  been  sampled  at 
random  fTcHn  the  public  at  large.  But  Annap- 
ollB  students  were   overrepresented   In   the 

TABLE  1 
IParcent  asd  (numbsr)! 


upper  economic  echekms.  And  since  these 
same  Annapolis  students  were  consistently 
more  authoritarian,  abeolutlstlc,  and  mlU- 
tarlstlo  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups, 
the  "class  differentials"  were  neutralized. 

R.  W.  Oage,  in  his  earlier  study,  found  that 
ROTC  students  were  mon?  "patriotic"  and  ac- 
e^tlng  of  military  discipline  than  non-aoro 
college  students,*  and  we  found  that  ranking 
to  apply  with  every  aspect  of  aggressiveness, 
absolutism,  "patriotism."  and  military  disci- 
pline tested  for.  But  our  service  academy 
student*  were  consistently  more  aggressive 
and  absolutiatic  than  our  kotc  sample.  When 
asked  what  their  reaction  might  be  if,  while 
walking  with  their  girl  friend,  someone  were 
to  make  "a  vulgar,  obscene  comment  about 
her,"  nearly  half  (49  peroent)  oX  our  sample 
of  Annapolis  offlcers-and-gentlemen-to-be 
indicated  that  they  would  offer  some  form 
of  physical  response,  typically:  "I'd  kick  his 
teeth  In."  Only  81  percent  of  the  kotc  sam- 
ple, and  only  23  percent  of  the  non-aorc 
grov^),  gave  similar  responses  (see  Table  l). 
No  less  tlian  60  of  the  00  Annapolis  respon- 
dents Indicated  that,  IX  given  the  choice, 
they  would  preXer  to  serve  In  a  "combat"  ca- 
pacity, while  only  82  percent  oX  botc  stu- 
dents preferred  "combat"  duty  to  the  alter- 
natives offered:  administrative  or  technical 
work.  The  question  was  more  hypothetical 
for  the  non-ioTC  male  undergraduates,  many 
of  whotn  will  see  no  service  at  all,  but.  for 
what  It  Is  worth,  predictably,  only  8  percent 
Indicated  that  they  would  prefer  combat 
service  to  the  other  less  belligerent  options. 


Aoowsli*  (W>, 

R0TC7l77V.„ „... 

Non-ROTC  eontnl  iroop  (117). 


Not*:  HiurH  do  fMt  alwsys  tDtii  100  psrcsnt  bscauM  miss  raspondsats  ksd  no  opinisa  or  no  prafsrinee. 


Offsr  pftyiical 

rosponso  to 

insist  to  (iri 

friend 


Oftsr  verbal 

respoiuo  or      Prafsr  combat 

ignora  insult  duty 


Prafar  adminls- 

tratjva  or 

technical 

tarvica 


49.9    (44) 


16.1  (29) 
S7.fi  (102) 
S2.4    (73) 


66.7    (60)  25.5    (23) 

32    (57)  64  (113) 

7.7     (9)  69    (81) 


John  Lovell  long  ago  noted  that  West  Point 
students  "tend  to  be  more  'abeolutlstlc'  in 
their  strategic  perapectlvea  than  their  Dart- 
mouth peew."*  Our  study  revealed  the  same 
dtstinetlon  between  our  Anni4>olts  and  our 
Plttatnirgtt-Otilo  State  sample  (see  Table  2) . 
9eventy>«even  percent  of  the  Anni^xdla 
sample  asreed  with  the  statement,  "war  Is  the 
inentabte  result  of  man's  nature,"  while  only 
58.3  percent  of  the  BOTO,  and  89  peroent  of 
the  non-ROTO  samites  agreed.  And  twice  aa 
many  Annapolis  students  (24  percent)  sgrssfl 
strongly  with  that  statement  as  their  Pttts- 
burgh-Ohlo  State  peers.  No  leae  than  one  In 
every  three  midshipmen  could  ooxtealve  of 
cifcumwisnoee  In  which  a  takeover  ot  tlie  UJB. 


AMMoaHs.. 

ROTtC. 

Noe-ROTC  "caetrsT'  pa«p„. 


government  by  the  military  woxild  be  Justi- 
fied, while  only  19.5  percent  ot  BOTO,  and  18 
peroent  of  non-BOTC  students,  were  of  the 
same  mind.  Only  8  percent  oX  the  non-BOTC 
"control"  sample  Xelt  that  the  UjB.  should 
ever  use  nuclear  weapons  In  situations  other 
than  retaliation.  A  larger  percentage  (16  per- 
cent) oX  BOTC  students,  and  a  still  larger 
percentage  (28  percent)  oX  Annapc^ls  stu- 
dents were  "flrst-«tilkers." 

XT  COirMTST,  KIOHT  OK  WBOMO 

While  only  39  percent  oX  our  combined 
sample  oX  academy  and  ROTC  oflScer  candi- 
dates Indicated  that  they  would  obey  or- 
ders morally  repugnant  to  them  (see  Table 
3) .  nearly  halX  (48  percent)  oX  all  our  offloer 

TABLE  2 

IParcant  and  (number;) 


candidates  who  Indicated  a  preXerence  Xor 
combat  duty,  aiul  44  peroent  oX  those  who 
Indicated  that  they  would  offer  physical 
violence  to  one  who  Insulted  their  girlfriend, 
would  obey  such  orders.  The  same  positive 
correlation  between  aggressive  prc^ensltles 
and  what  we  regard  as  undesirable  behavior 
exists  with  regard  to  our  queetlons  about  the 
use  oX  nuclear  weapons.  Leas  than  one  in 
every  five  (19.5  percent)  oX  our  combined 
samples  oX  officer  candidates  Xelt  that  the 
U.8.  should  ever  strike  first  with  nuclear 
weapons.  But  27.3  percent  of  those  showing 
a  preference  for  oombat  duty,  and  28  percent 
of  our  "physical  force"  group,  were  nuclear 
"first-strikers. " 


Afroa  tiMt  "war 

Is  tha  JMVitabla 

result  o<  man's 

nature." 


Disagisa 


MHiUry 
takeover 
migtrt  be 
lu^fiad 


Regard 

"first-strike" 

use  as 

acceptable 


77       (6S)  22       (20) 

55.3    ^W)  37       (65) 

39       (46)  47.8    (56) 


33.3  (30) 
19.5  (34) 
18       (20) 


28  (25) 
16  (28) 
8    (10) 


Our  heroic  fighter  sample  ware  not  the 
only  ones  to  correlate  poettlvtiy  to  "flrst- 
strlkats.'*  We  asked  our  subjects  whether  or 
not  they  agreed  that  "the  practice  of  war  Is 
a  science  beet  left  to  proleaalonals."  Of  those 
who  agreed,  28  peroent  were  also  "fixst- 
stztkers"  (Table  3).  One  West  Putnt  cadet 
may  have  spoken  for  this  group  when  he 


recently  observed  that  "small  tac  nukea" 
could  be  of  considerable  value  In  suppressing 
revolution  In  Latin  America:  "Well,  you 
have  got  to  hold  the  spread  of  Communism 
{which  he  defined  as  'sedition,  and  so 
forth']  down,  and  keep  whoever  Is  In  gov- 
erament    thers.    That's    what's   important.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Lieutenant  William  Calley  says  that  he  went 
to  Vietnam  "with  the  absolute  phlloeophy 
that  the  C.S.A.'s  right.  And  there  wslb  no 
grey  .  .  .  there  was  Just  black  or  white." 
In  another  Interview  he  told  John  Sack:  "I'll 
do  as  I'm  told  to  do.  I  wont  revolt.  Ill  put 
the  will  of  America  above  my  own  con- 
science, always.' " 
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TABLE  3 
(Percent  and  (namberX 


Percent  who 
would  obey 
morally  re- 
pugnant orders 


Percent  who 

consider  "first 

strike"  to  be 

acceptable 


Percent  who 

agree  with  "My 

country  right 

or  wrong" 


Combined  officer  candidates  (267) 

Officer  candidates  preferring  combat  (117) 

OJiicer  candidates  offering  pnysical  force  response  (100) 

Officer  candidates  feeling  war  a  science  for  professionals  (12S).. 
Annapolis  sample  (90) 


1  ROTC. 


>  Non-ROTC. 


Moreover,  as  In  the  case  of  our  fighter 
group,  no  less  than  63.6  percent  of  those 
who  agreed  that  war  was  a  science  beet  left 
to  the  control  of  pros  Indicated  that  they 
would  obey  morally  repugnant  orders.  Over 
half  (51.7  percent)  of  all  officer  candidates 
agreed  with  that  pre-Nuremberg  canon  of 
the  ardent  statist,  "My  country,  right  or 
wrong."  but  no  less  than  67.2  peroent  of  those 
feeling  war  to  be  a  science  best  left  to  pro- 
fessionals, and  approximately  the  same  per- 
centage of  "fighter"  types  foimd  this  con- 
science-evading dogma  attractive. 

Per  one  familiar  with  Morris  Janowltz's 
distinction  between  "heroic"  and  "manage- 
rial" professional  military  officers,*'  this  high 
correlation  between  "fighters,"  "profession- 
als," service  academy  students  (see  Table  3) , 
and  undesirable  propensities  may  be  some- 
what surprising,  imless  one  Is  also  Xamlllar 
with  John  Lovell's  research.  Lovell  could  find 
no  statistically  significant  difference  at 
West  Point  between  "heroic"  fighter  typee 
and  "managerial"  types  (our  "pros")  In  terms 
of  absolutism."  "Proe"  are  Just  as  dangerous 
to  have  around  as  "fighters." 


The  Science  of  War 

How  did  our  three  categories  of  students 
like  the  "pro"  and  "statist"  tenets?  No  less 
than  72  percent  of  Annapolis  reepondents 
agreed  with  the  remark  that  war  was  a 
science  best  left  to  professionals  (with  33.3 
percent  agreeing  sfron^Jy) ,  whereas  only  47.6 
percent  of  our  ROTC  "cltlsen"  officer  can- 
didates, and  only  18  percent  of  the  non- 
BOTC  "control"  group,  agreed.  And  the 
same  pattern  held  for  the  dogma  fotmd  to 
be  BO  attractive  to  our  "pros."  Almost  three 
of  every  Xour  AnnapollB  students  sampled 
(74  percent)  Xoimd  the  adage  oX  Oaptaln 
Stephen  Decatur,  U£.N.,  "My  country,  right 
or  wrong."  to  be  attractive,  whereas  only 
40  percent  oX  the  BOTC  and  19.5  percent  oX 
the  non-ROTC  students  approved  of  this  pre- 
Nuremberg  code  of  conduct. 

These  attltiuUnal  distinctions  occurred 
again  when  our  subjects  were  asked  their 
opinions  about  the  military  budget  and  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Only  a  few  non-ROTC  stu- 
dents and  only  a  handful  of  the  ROTC  sam- 
ple felt  the  military  budget  was  too  small 
(Table  4),  but  39  percent  of  the  Annapolis 

TABLE  4 
{Percent  and  (number)l 


sample  thought  the  budget  Inadequate.  On 
questions  relating  to  the  Vietnam  war,  bow- 
ever,  ROTC  students  were  closer  to  their 
fellow  officer-candidates  than  they  were  to 
their  non-offlcer-bound  peers.  Pour  of  every 
five  non-ROTC  students  objected  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  while  only  36.7  percent  of  BOTC, 
and  28  percent  of  Annapolis  students  found 
the  war  objectionable.  Only  10  percent  of 
our  sample  of  non-ROTC  students  expressed 
a  willingness  to  volunteer  for  service  in  Viet- 
nam, while  40  peroent  of  the  ROTC,  and  60 
percent  of  the  Annapolis  samples  indicated 
they  would  volunteer  for  that  war.  Only  one 
of  every  four  non-officer  candidate  respond- 
ents Iznaglned  that  he  would  obey  a  direct 
order  morally  repugnant  to  him;  no  less 
than  38  percent  of  the  ROTC  sample  and 
41  percent  of  the  Annapolis  sample  Indl- 
eat«l  that  they  would  obey  such  an  order. 
Only  18.7  percent  of  non-ROTC  students  felt 
that  the  atrocities  committed  at  Mylal  were 
"extremely  rare"  In  Vietnam,  but  the  same 
percentage  (38  percent)  of  the  ROTC  and 
AnnapollB  samples  considered  Mylal  "ex- 
tremely rare." 


MiliUry 
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39    (35; 
10    (18 

4  (s: 


60 
40 
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3/    (32) 

37    (67) 

18.7    (22) 


It  could  be  argued  that  our  officer  candi- 
date groups,  having  once  commit  ted.  them- 
selves to  military  service,  find  Vietnam  tol- 
erable and  Mylal  exceptional  largely  be- 
cause they  recognize  that  they  must  live 
with  a  decision  to  serve  that  may  one  day 
thrust  them  Into  a  Southeast  Asian  rice 
paddy  or  river  delta.  They  n»y  have  come 
to  ewx;ept  the  validity  of  "morally  repugnant 
onJers"  as  a  result  of  their  Introduction  to 
the  military's  traditions,  mores,  and  mls- 
fions — the  military's  point  of  view. 

However,  we  think  It  more  likely  that  they 
were  always  more  positive  toward  the  war 
and  the  military  than  those  who  avoided  the 
officer  candidate  programs.  We  suspect  that 
the  reasons  for  the  persistent  attltudlnal  dif- 
ferences between  those  who  are  offloer  can- 
didates and  those  who  are  not  lie  primarily 
in  the  process  of  self-recruitment  by  which 
means  they  selected  military  futures  In  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


first  place,  and  less  in  the  prooeee  of  military 
"socialization"  taking  place  as  they  pre- 
pare for  command.  Our  reasons  are  twofold, 
having  to  do  with  (1)  self -selection  and  (2) 
the  Impotence  of  "militarization." 

The  research  of  William  Lucas  and  C.  J. 
Lammers  shows  that  there  is  a  self-selection 
process  at  work  in  both  the  American  botc 
and  the  Dutch  naval  officer  corpe.  "BClllta- 
rlstlc"  young  men  elect  at  age  17  or  18  to 
pursue  a  coiu-se  that  will  make  them  offl- 
cers.>*  Moreover,  Lammers  notee  that  the  reg- 
ular academy  midshipmen,  many  the  sons  of 
naval  officers,  are  considerably  more  accept- 
ing of  military  Ideology  than  their  reeerve 
officer  candidate  coimterparte."  That  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  our  service  academy  and 
ROTC  samples,  and  the  reason  may  well  be 
related  to  the  reasons  they  gave  for  selecting 
Annapolis  or  kotc.  Nearly  half  of  the  Annap- 
olis sample  (48  percent)  indicated  that  one 
of  their  reasons  for  seeking  appolntmant 
was  a  desire  to   "be  a  career  officer."  Only 


17  percent  of  the  kotc  sample  Indicated  that 
such  ambitions  had  motivated  them  (Table 
5).  Nearly  three  in  every  four  (73  peroent) 
of  the  KOTC  sample  confessed  that  a  prime 
motive  for  Joining  the  program  was  a  "pref- 
erence to  serve  as  an  officer  versus  an  en- 
listed man"  (a  few  wrote  in  "to  dodge  the 
draft").  Slightly  more  Annapolis  (26  per- 
cent) than  KOTC  (19.2  percent)  students  In- 
dicated that  an  important  reason  for  Join- 
ing was  a  "belief  in  military  traditions  and 
methods."  Conversely,  nearly  half  (47.5  per- 
cent) of  the  kotc  sample  said  that  an  impor- 
tant reason  for  seeking  a  commission  was  a 
desire  to  sectue  "training  for  assuming  posi- 
tions of  re^Kmslbillty  In  dvUlau  life,"  while 
only  36.5  percent  oX  career-bound  Annapolis 
midshipmen  gave  a  similar  reqnnse.  In  short, 
the  ROTC  students  appear  to  have  a  more 
limited  and  "practical"  reason  for  service 
than  the  prof eeslonal -minded  middles.  As 
one  anonymous  Annapolis  ditty  puts  It: 


TABLE  5.— REASONS  IMPORTANT  IN  DECISION  TO  SEEK  COMMISSION 
[Percent  and  (number)) 


Desire  training 

Due  to  beiiet  in          lor  respoo-  Prefer  to  bs 

Desire  to  make                military           sibllities  in  officer  rather 

a  career  of            traditions       future  civilian  than  enlisted 

military        and  methods                     life  man 


Annapolis. 
ROTC 


48  (43) 
17(29) 


26  (23) 
19.  2  (34) 


36. 5  (31) 
47. 5  (84) 


56    (49) 

73  (130) 
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Some  Join  for  the  love  of  the  Service, 
Some  Join  for  the  love  of  the  Sea, 
But  I  luiow  a  guy  who's  Ln  Rotcle; 
He  Joined  for  a  college  degree. 
Similarly,  Just  as  Lammers  found  dlspito- 
portlonate  numbers   ot  navai  officers'  par- 
ents  In   bis   sample   of   Royal   Netherlands 
Naval  College  midshipmen,  we  found  tUat 
the  fathers  of  33.3  percent  of  our  Annapo^lfi, 
12.4  percent  of  o\ir  ROTC,  and  only  2.3  per- 
cent  of  our  non-ROTC   samples  had  been 
commissioned   officers.    Moreover,    when    we 
added  those  whose  fathers  had  served  ln|  a 
non-commissioned  status  we  got  similar  fe- 
sults  (see  Table  8) .  Apparently  many  of  tbe 
Bona  of  military  officers  seek  programs  tljat 
will  allow  them  to  emulate  their  fathers, 

TABLE  6 
(Percent  and  (number)) 


Father  a 

commissioned 

olDcer 

Father  sei 

in  militar 
some  capi 

red 

In 

aty 

AnnaDOlis 

ROTC. 

Non-ROTC  control  group.... 

...       33.3    (30) 
...       12.4    (22) 
...         2.3      (3) 

89    1 
81.7  ( 
88.2    1 

80) 
45) 
80) 

THE   IMPOTKNC*   OF   »4n.rrAKIZATTON 

Once  In  the  programs,  a  buttressing  of  p^- 
Judgments,  values,  and  goals  may  occur. 
C.  J.  Lammers  and  William  Lucas  both 
maintain  that  officer  candidates  "soclall$e" 
one  another  over  time,  and  Lammers  l)y- 
pothealzes  that  where  Initial  motlvatlAi!  la 
low.  such  "socialization"  may  actually  serve 
to  drive  the  student  out  of  the  program." 
But  when  we  asked  respondents  to  re<^l 
views  held  on  entering  college,  or  created  lan 
erstaz  time-lapse  oy  comparing  varl()us 
school  years,  we  did  not  find  evidence  of  any 
significant  shifts  on  the  lart  of  either  offilcer 
candidate  group  in  a  direction  away  frpm 
that  non-officer  candidate  group  might  be 
taking.  All  three  groups,  for  example, 
showed  a  slight  Increase,  from  freshmen i  to 
seniors,  in  opjjosltion  to  the  war  In  Vlpt- 
nam,  a  slight  shift  from  conservative  to  m^Kl- 
erate,  or  from  moderate  to  liberal  views,  and 
a  slight  move  toward  a  more  critical  viewi  of 
the  size  of  the  military  budget.  In  the  ck^aa 
of  Immoral  orders,  to  offer  one  illustration 
(see  Table  7),  fewer  and  fewer  officer  camdi- 
dates  Indicated  a  willingness  to  obey  immdral 
orders  with  each  succeeding  class.  Not  all  of 
these  differences  were  statistically  signHfl- 
cant,  but  they  all  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  John  Lovell's  study  of  West  Polnttrs, 
the  Feldman-Newcomb  study  of  college  un- 
dergrade, and  the  CampbeU-McCorm^k 
study  of  Air  Force  Academy  classes."  Tjius 
we  feel  that  whUe  there  may  be  some  rein- 
forcing of  previously  held  values  taking  pUu^ 
within  the  officer  candidate  programs  t^at 
we  did  not  detect,  we  doubt  that  there  are 
many  new  values  Iselng  created.  Surely  sqme 
traditions,  mores,  attitudes  are  "learned"  by 
officer  candidate6^p>artlcularly  by  those;  at 
the  "closed-circuit"  service  academies — t)ut 
our  data  leads  us  to  claim  that  the  difler- 
ences  between  our  three  subject  samples  are 
less  a  function  of  In-house  "milltarlzatlcn" 
or  "humanlzation"  than  they  are  a  fuiic- 
tiou  of  a  self -selection  (or  Joint-selection) 
process  occurring  when  young  men  of  17  jde- 
clde  whether  to  seek  a  professional  military 
career,  or  a  program  that  offers  leaderabip 
training  for  future  civilian  life  and  a  chalice 
to  serve  as  an  officer  rather  than  an  enliated 
man,  or  no  voluntary  military  service  at  all. 
It  Is  this  decision  that  separates  the  flgjht- 
ers"  and  "pros"  from  the  "citizen  soldiers" 
and  "civilian  types." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TABLE  7 
IPercaot  end  (number)| 


Would  obsy 

orders  morally 

repugnant 


Combined  officer  candidate: 

Freshmen  (78) 

Sophomores  (55) 

Juniors  (62) 

Seniors  (70) 


48.5  (38) 

42  (23) 

35.5  (22) 

30  (21) 


The  liberal  arts  environment  of  academe 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
ROTC  students  are  less  absolutlstlc,  lees  ag- 
gressive, leas  militaristic  than  service  acad- 
emy students,  but  our  data  could  not  prove 
It.  Furthermore  if  ROTC  units  on  campus  do 
not  significantly  "militarise"  any  of  those 
teho  volunteer  to  take  their  programs,  neither 
do  we  find  any  evidence  suggesting  that  the 
"liberal  arts"  environment  of  academe  does 
any  "liberalizing"  of  ROTC  students.  The  re- 
sponses of  freshmen  ROTC  students  fall  be- 
tween those  of  their  Annapolis  and  non- 
ROTC  peers,  and  so  do  those  of  sophomores, 
Juriors,  and  seniors.  College  education,  four 
yerxs  of  relative  insulation  from  the  school  of 
hard  knocks,  apparently  "humanizes"  oU 
three  groups  at  approximately  the  same  pace. 
If  pre-college  self-recruitment  is  the  key 
factor,  then  the  particular  college  environ- 
ment may  make  very  little  difference,  since 
our  evidence,  as  well  as  the  Lovell  and  Camp- 
bell-McCormack  studies,  suggest  that  there 
may  be  a  progressive  softening  of  many  of 
the  "hard-line"  views  held  as  freshmen  by 
members  of  all  three  groups. 

THE  MY  LAI  MENTALITT 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  Ronald  Rldenhour,  a 
college-bound  Vietnam  veteran,  precipitated 
an  Investigation  Into  fie  March,  1968  mas- 
sacre of  the  villagers  of  Mylal.  Before  the  dust 
had  settled,  two  generals,  three  colonels,  nine 
other  officers,  and  six  enlisted  personnel  'aced 
courts-martial. 

Of  the  20  men  ( 14  officers  and  six  enlisted 
men)  involved,  facing  charges  ranging  from 
mass  murder  to  suppressing  evidence,  one 
(Major  General  Samuel  Koster)  was  a  West 
Pomter.  One  (Brigadier  General  George 
Young)  was  a  graduate  of  Coliimbia  Military 
Academy  and  The  Citadel  ("the  West  Point 
of  the  South").  Twelve,  Including  six  of  the 
officers,  had  entered  the  Army  as  enlisted 
personnel  with  high  school  educations.  These 
Included  Captain  Ernest  Medina  (charged 
with  murder),  Captain  Eugene  Kotouc 
(charged  with  murder),  Captain  Kenneth 
Boatman,  Captain  Dennis  Johnson,  Major 
Robert  McKnlght,  Colonel  Robert  Luper  (all 
charged  with  suppressing  evidence  or  mak- 
ing false  official  statements) ,  and  six  enlisted 
personnel,  four  of  whom  were  charged  with 
mxirder.  Of  the  remaining  six  officers  all  had 
attended  colleges  In  the  South,  several  for 
only  a  year  or  two.  These  ware  First  Lieuten- 
ant William  Calley  (charged  with  murder), 
who  had  attended  one  year  of  Junior  college. 
Captain  Thomas  Willlngham  (charged  with 
murder),  a  graduate  of  Murray  State  Col- 
lege, Kentucky,  Major  Charles  Calhoun,  a 
Clemaon  graduate.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Guinn,  who  had  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  and  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, Lieutenant  Colonel  David  Gavin,  a 
graduate  of  Mississippi  Southern  College, 
and  Colonel  Oran  Henderson,  who  attended 
military  base  extension  centers  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  Oe<Mrgo  Washington 
University.  Captain  Willlngham,  the  Murray 
State  graduate,  was  the  only  one  of  the  eight 
charged  as  principals  In  the  massacre  who 
was  a  college  graduate. 

Members  of  one  platoon.  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley's,  were  accused  of  committing  the  vast 
majority  of  the  mvurders.  The  platoon  ap- 


pears to  have  developed  the  Impression  (as 
one  of  Its  members  put  it)  that  "if  they 
wanted  to  do  something  wrong.  It  was  always 
all  right  with  Calley.  He  dldnt  try  to  stop 
them."  Calley  Impressed  one  soldier  as  "a  kid 
trying  to  play  war." 

A  few  weeks  before  Mylal,  Calley  ordered 
one  of  his  men,  PFC  Michael  Bernhardt,  to 
shoot  a  woman  running  from  them.  Bern- 
hardt called  In  Vietnamese  for  the  woman  to 
stop,  but  did  not  fire  on  her  when  she  con- 
tinued to  run.  Bernhardt  was  convinced  that 
the  woman  was  a  noncombatant,  but  Calley 
was  furious.  Thereafter,  Bernhardt  explained, 
"I  would  Just  fire  and  miss  on  purpose.  .  .  ." 
Bernhardt  had  been  a  Junior  and  an  ROTC 
honor  student  at  the  University  of  Miami 
before  he  enlisted  "to  test  [his]  courage  un- 
der flre."  Consequently  he  was  only  a  private 
when  his  platoon  entered  Mylal.  Bernhardt 
was  the  last  of  bis  platoon  to  enter  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  appalled  by  the  indiscriminate 
killing  going  on.  When  he  spoke  of  report- 
ing the  massacre  to  his  congressman,  Captain 
Medina  warned  blm  to  keep  silent.  Bernhardt 
was  the  key  source  of  Ronald  Rldenhour's 
information  about  Mylal,  and  was  a  willing 
witness  before  the  two  non-West  Pointers, 
Colonel  William  Wilson  and  General  William 
Peers,  who  pressed  home  to  overdue  inves- 
tigation. 

When  It  appeared  possible  that  the  White 
House  or  the  Army  was  prepared  to  allow 
Lieutenant  Calley  to  leave  the  service  before 
being  formally  charged  with  any  crime,  Cap- 
tain William  Hill,  a  reservist  and  thoroughly 
"clvlllanlst"  legal  officer  at  Port  Bennlng  (to 
which  post  Calley  had  been  transferred  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Investigation),  urged 
his  careerist  superior  to  overcome  his  reluc- 
tance to  offend  blgher-upe  and  "to  go  ahead 
with  the  trial  even  If  he  had  to  defy  the 
Pentagon  [or  the  White  House)."  Hill  was 
instrumental  In  precipitating  the  lodging  of 
formal  charges  against  Calley  a  day  before 
Calley  s  separation  from  the  service  would 
have  withdrawn  blm  from  the  Army's  Juris- 
diction. 

When  word  reached  West  Point  of  the 
charges  against  General  Koster,  head  of  the 
Amerlcal  In  1968,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy  In  1969,  the  Corps  of  Cadets  were 
assembled  to  hear  Koster  tell  them  that 
"throughout  my  military  career  the  cher- 
ished principles  of  (our  Academy's]  motto — 
Duty,  Honor,  Country — have  served  as  a  con- 
stant guide  to  me."  The  Corps  gave  Koster  a 
90-second  ovation.  As  one  plebe  put  it, 
"everybody  (here]  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
the  general."  " 

Simultaneous  with  news  of  Koster's  Impli- 
cation came  word  of  the  first  recorded  case  of 
a  West  Point  graduate  ever  to  request  a  dis- 
charge on  the  basis  of  selective  conscientious 
objection  to  a  war.  First  Lieutenant  Louis 
Pont,  23,  had  been  attending  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  In  Government  at  the  time." 

While  our  first  data  were  being  assembled, 
in  late  May,  1970,  the  Army  charged  two 
officers.  Captain  Vincent  Hartmann  and  First 
Lieutenant  Robert  G.  Lee,  Jr.,  with  attempt- 
ed murder  and  manslaugphter  for  ordering 
their  men  to  conduct  "tttrget  practice"  on  a 
number  of  Vietnamese  huts  In  1969.  One 
woman  eventually  died  of  wounds  Inflicted 
during  this  "target  practice":  her  nephew 
was  wovmded.  Neither  officer  had  ever  attend- 
ed college.'" 

In  early  1968  Lieutenant  Commander 
Marcus  Aurellus  Amhelter.  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  was  relieved  of  command  of 
the  U.S.S.  Vance.  Several  Junior  officers  of 
Arnhelter's  command,  Lieutenant  (J.g.)  Wil- 
liam Generous  (an  ROTC  honor  graduate. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  from  Brown  University), 
Lieutenant  (J.g.)  Edward  Mason  (an  OC8 
college  graduate) ,  and  Ensign  LuU  Belmonte 
(another  OC8  college  grad),  had  complained 
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that  Amhelter  had  hazarded  his  vessel,  falsi- 
fied Its  location  while  entering  prohibited 
areas,  sought  to  draw  enemy  flre  on  his  ship, 
and  generally  taken  the  vessel,  as  Amhelter 
put  It,  "where  the  action  Is." 

At  one  point,  the  Junior  officers  claimed, 
he  ordered  Lieutenant  (J.g.)  Mason,  In  an 
armed  motor  whaleboat,  to  fire  at  a  number 
of  Vietnamese  ashore.  Mason  refused.  "I  cant 
see  shooting  a  bunch  of  civilians  or  even 
shooting  at  them,"  he  told  Amhelter.  Mason 
says  he  feared  that  Amhelter  would  "Inter- 
pret my  shooting  as  somebody  else's  shooting 
and  start  shooting  himself."  The  Vietnamese 
tiirned  out  to  be  refugees  from  a  coastal  vil- 
lage bombed  out  by  American  air  strikes.  As 
one  crewman  put  It,  "that  kind  of  guy 
(Amhelter]  could  start  World  War  m." 

Arnhelter's  executive  officer.  Lieutenant 
Ray  Hardy,  another  product  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  remained  loyal  to  his  chief  and  en- 
forced Arnhelter's  often  bizarre  orders. 
(Hardy  acquired  an  ulcer  In  the  process.)  All 
of  those  who  came  to  Arnhelter's  defense 
(Rear  Admiral  Walter  Baumberger,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Daniel  Gallery,  and  Captain  Richard 
Alexander)  were  Academy  graduates.  Admiral 
Gallery  referred  to  the  non-Annapolis  critics 
of  our  veritable  Captain  Queeg  as  "oddball 
officers  who  should  have  been  wearing  beads 
and  picketing  the  White  House."  Arnhelter 
himself  called  them  a  "bunch  of  dissident 
malcontents  ...  a  Berkeley-campus  type  of 
Vletnlk/beatnlk  «• 

Would  that  there  bad  been  a  Mason  at 
Mylal. 

THE  BESPONBIBnjTIES  OF  "HABVABO  BASTAROS" 

What  are  the  lessons  of  our  experiment  In 
attitude-behavior  analysis  and  oiir  excursion 
Into  the  backgrounds  of  officers  Involved  In 
"alleged  misconduct"  In  Vietnam? 


Certainly  one  conclusion  is  that  those 
critics  of  ROTC  who  have  suggested  that  "on 
officer  trained  at  Princeton  kills  as  quickly 
on  orders  as  an  officer  trained  at  the  Point" 
are  probably  Incorrect.  ROTC  (and  probably 
coUege-grad  OCS  officers)  appear  to  be  less 
beUlgerent  and  less  militaristic  than  either 
non-college  or  service  academy  officers.  (In- 
deed, one  Ohio  State  NROTC  student  went  so 
far  as  to  note  that  he  had  Joined  ROTC  to 
"work  constructively  to  "pacify'  the  military. 
.  .  .  ")  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  ROTC  stu- 
dent is  the  Ideal  officer  candidate.  We  would 
prefer  officers  from  a  stUl  more  humanistic 
mold,  but  we  are  not  likely  to  get  a  lottery 
drafting  of  college  graduates  for  Officers  Can- 
didate School  for  some  time,  and  meanwhile 
the  apparent  contrast  of  service  academy  and 
ROTC  student  values  suggested  by  our  anal- 
ysis ought  to  provoke  those  intent  on  driving 
ROTC  from  the  liberal  arts  campus  to  some 
serious  second  thoughts. 

We  do  not  feel  it  proper  that  there  be  any 
formal  relationship  between  the  military  and 
the  academic  community.  ROTC,  like  OCS 
and  the  Marine  Corps'  sunmier  training  pro- 
gram for  officer  candidates,  could  well  go  "off 
campus."  But  It  should  be  allowed — Indeed, 
It  should  be  encouraged — to  "stick  around." 
Since  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  military 
is  going  to  be  with  us  In  the  V&.  for  some 
time,  we  feel  that  any  "reform"  that  makes 
it  difficult  for  a  Princeton  English  major  or  a 
Pittsburgh  philosophy  major  to  become  an 
officer  Is  most  undesirable.  Major  William 
Muhlenfeld  recently  put  It  nicely  when  he 
argued  that  it  was 

".  .  .  of  utmost  Importance  that  [our] 
armies  be  led  by  Just  and  compassionate 
men — men  who  understand  that  as  leaders 
they  are  also  public  servants  who  have  a 

TABLE  8 
|ln  percent] 


profound  responsibility  to  minister  to  the 
welfare  of  those  they  command,  to  serve 
with.  .  .  the  wisdom  to  see  beyond  their 
actions  to  the  effects  their  actions  wreak. 
This  kind  of  leadership  must  come  from  the 
university.  .  .  The  paradox  Is  that  we  must 
wait  for  the   professors   to  learn." 

One  senior  officer  was  more  explicit: 
"(Lieutenant]  Calley  never  would  have  be- 
come an  officer  If  we  were  not  so  short- 
handed.  Why  are  we  short-banded?  Because 
the  bastards  at  Harvard  wouldn't  .  .  .  step 
up  to  their  responsibilities."  *■ 

Our  own  notion  of  the  "responsibilities" 
of  "Harvard  bastards"  may  differ  somewhat 
from  the  Army's,  but.  In  any  event,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  GI,  as  well  as  the 
Vietnamese  villager,  we  hope  that  college 
graduates  continue  to  serve  as  officers. 

THE    HUMANIST    AS    OmCiK? 

Which  leads  us  to  our  second  conclusion. 
We  feel  that  English,  philosophy,  "humani- 
ties" majors  should  be  encouraged  to  become 
military  officers  (and  probably,  for  that  mat- 
ter, policemen,  social  workers,  and  govern- 
ment officials  as  well).  Why  humanities 
majors?  Because  these  were  the  types  who 
consistently  gave  the  "best"  responses  to  our 
questionnaire.  Those  who  Indicated  that  they 
were  humanities  majors  ^  were  less  willing  to 
obey  Immoral  orders  than  were  social  science, 
natural  science,  or  engineering  majors  (Table 
8) .  They  were  the  least  willing  to  use  nuclear 
weapons;  they  were  the  least  likely  to  respond 
physically  to  Insult;  they  were  the  least  ca- 
pable of  Imagining  a  situation  In  which  a 
military  takeover  of  the  U.S.  government 
would  be  Justified;  they  were  the  least  Inter- 
ested In  endorsing  "My  country,  right  or 
wrong";  and  they  were  the  most  critical  of 
the  size  of  the  military  budget." 
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The  trouble  Is  that  humanities  majors  do 
not  seem  very  enthusiastic  about  Joining 
the  mUltary,  nor  are  they  the  bemedalled 
recruiting  officer's  dream-come-true.  Isabella 
Williams  has  found  them  to  be  less  Inter- 
ested than  any  of  the  other  majors  In  Joining 
ROTC,  and  more  insistent  than  others  on 
"the  right  of  the  soldier  to  criticize  his  su- 
perior officer  and/or  government  policies 
without  facing  sanctions  for  his  dissent."" 
Very  few  (less  than  5  percent)  of  our  ROTC 
sample  were  humanities  majors.  But  they 
were  disproportionately  represented  in  that 
group  of  respondents  who  feel  that  the  mili- 
tary, as  cm  organization,  constitutes  one  of 
the  "most  dangerous"  threats  'm  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  (see  Table  8). 

Many  military  men,  concerned  as  they 
are  with  "leadership,"  body  counts,  power, 
and  discipline,  are  probably  quite  satisfied 
with  any  system  that  allows  Yoearians,  Pete 
Seegers,  and  Staughton  Lynds  to  stay  clear 
of  the  military.  The  advocates  of  a  volunteer 
professional  army  argue  the  virtues  of  such 
a  self -selection  process.  We  are  not  as  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  of  any  system  that 
can  do  without  the  citizen  officer  or,  for  that 
niatter,  the  citizen  soldier, 

THX  cmzEN-omcEB 
Which  brings  us  to  our  third  conclusion. 
If  you  don't  like  the  way  the  military  func- 
tions, you  can't  expect  it  to  Improve  by  in- 
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sulating  yourself  from  it.  William  Lucas  feels 
that  ROTC  Is  undesirable  because  it  "does 
not  refiect  the  composition  cmd  attitudes  of 
society,"  =»  and  thus  serves  as  no  check  on 
service  academy  Arnhelters  and  "up-through- 
the-ranks"  Medinas.  But  Lucas  did  not  com- 
pare ROTC  people  to  the  other  types  of  offi- 
cer candidates.  Had  he  done  so,  we  feel  that 
he  would  have  discovered  significant  differ- 
ences. Moreover,  we  are  a  little  uneasy  with 
the  way  Lucas  has  phrased  his  hypothesis. 
We  are  not  at  all  certain  that  officers  should 
reflect  the  "attitudes  of  society,"  as  society 
Is  presently  structured.  The  'up-through- 
the-ranks"  and  service  academy  officers  prob- 
ably do  reflect  such  attitudes.  What  Lucas 
may  have  Intended  to  say  and,  in  any  event, 
what  we  feel  ourselves.  Is  that  the  citizen 
officer  should  represent  the  noblest  attitudes 
and  values  in  American  society — values  which 
we  maintain  would  Include  a  refusal  to  obey 
Immoral  orders,  a  reluctance  to  sling  nu- 
clear weapons  aroimd,  and  a  strong  disin- 
clination for  any  military  coup  or  other  In- 
vasion of  the  political  process. 

Some  will  say  that  we  are  naive — that  one 
officer  is  as  powerless  as  the  next  to  effect  any 
significant  check  on  the  ways  of  a  military 
which,  after  all,  takes  its  orders  from 
civilians  In  Washington.  We  admit  that  hav- 
ing "good"  officers  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  receive  "good"  orders.  We  concede  that 
If  a  sensitive  officer  distinguishes  between 
combatants  and  non-combatants,  moral  and 
Immoral  orders,  he  may  still  kill  the  com- 


batants, may  still  obey  the  "moral"  orders. 
But  we  have  seen  Infantry  lieutenants  In 
Cambodia  wearing  peace  symbols  on  the  TV 
news,  telling  reporters  of  how  they  had  de- 
liberately led  their  men  clear  of  the  combat 
zone.  We  have  seen  young  Army  doctors  re- 
fusing to  collaborate,  young  Army  lawyers 
demanding  Justice,  and  young  Junior  officers 
protesting  the  war.  A  volunteer  army  would 
end  all  of  that. 

It  Is  true  that  the  most  significant  changes 
must  occur  higher  up  the  ladder  of  author- 
ity (which  Is  why  we  suggested  politics  and 
government  service  for  htunanltles  majors). 
But  the  vicissitudes  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment have  demonstrated  the  difficulties  that 
dissenters  wUl  have  in  penetrating  the  po- 
litical process.  The  military  and  the  police 
are  more  accessible.  We  must  all  work  to- 
wards the  day  when  war  and  Inequity  no 
longer  exist,  but  In  the  meantime,  for  the 
villagers  at  Mylal  and  those  under  the  guns 
of  Arnhelter,  Mason,  and  the  Vance,  the 
presence  of  a  "good"  officer  counts. 

Which  Is  why  we  were  chagrined  to  wn/< 
that  84  percent  (31  of  37)  of  those  who  felt 
the  military  Is  "most  dangerous,"  also  favored 
a  volunteer  army!  A  volunteer  army  of 
"pros,"  void  of  citizen  officers  coming  In  out 
of  the  draft,  would  be  dangeroiu.  As  Peter 
Barnes  recently  put  It :  *• 

".  .  .  an  end  to  the  draft  woiild  shield  the 
army  from  the  Influx  of  cltlzen-soldlers  who 
are  the  yeast  of  Internal  change.  The  army 
needs  Yoearians,  Ronald  Bldenhoun,  Inde- 
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p«n(l«nt-zninded  sore  Junior  officers  And 
J-A.O.  lawyers — soldlen  who  do  their  ipbs 
but  who  ar«  not  commltttfd  to  the  coter- 

you system,   whose   loyalties   are(  to 

civilian,  not  careerist  values." 

Critics  of  BOTc,  Ironically,  the  Army 
you  I 
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THX     OmCSB     COKPS     IN     AN    AlX-VOLUNTKER 

FoBCx:    Wax.  Colukok   Mkn  Suvx? 
(By    Col.    Robert    L.    Nichols.    U.S.    Marine 

Corps;    Capt.  Alfred  R.   Saeger,  Jr.,   CHC, 

U.S.  Navy;   Col.  Hans  H.  Drlessnack,  U.S. 

Air    Force;    Lt.    Col.    LeRoy    House,    VB. 

Army;  Comdr.  Richard  G.  Rold,  UJ3.  Navy) 

(NoTi, — In  order  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  all-volunteer  officer  corps  in  the 
absence  of  a  draft,  a  group  research  project 
at  the  Naval  War  College  examined  the  atti- 
tudes of  college  youth  toward  military  serv- 
ice. They  concluded  that  the  draft  provides 
the  major  Incentive  for  flxst-term  officer 
volunteers  In  all  services  and  that  without 
a  draft  It  will  not  be  feasible  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  qualified  officers  to  main- 
tain a  2.5  million  man  force.) 

For  those  interested  and  involved  with 
national  security,  It  Is  a  critical  period  In 
time.  The  whole  Issue  of  national  defense 
requirement — how  much,  what  kind,  and 
how  much  wlU  It  cost — has  been  caught  up 
In  the  larger  Issue  of  the  type  of  society  this 
ooimtry  sees  for  Itself  in  the  decade  ahead. 
The  American  public  has  been  made  keenly 
aware  of  such  problems  as  increased  crime 
rates,  deterioration  of  cities,  pollution  of  air 
and  water,  and  the  continuing  unrest  on  col- 
lege campuses.  A  national  debate  has  evolved 
over  the  priority  national  defense  shoxild  en- 
Joy  in  relationship  to  society's  social  and 
environmental  needs.  The  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  operation  of  the  draft  have  brought 
into  question  our  existing  military  man- 
power procurement  policies.  These  policies 
have  been  challenged  as  archaic  and  inequi- 
table, and  the  proposition  has  been  made 
that  the  Nation  shoiild  abandon  conscrip- 
tion In  favor  of  voluntary  recruitment. 

Conscription  was  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try during  the  Civil  War — the  first  conflict 
that  called  for  the  \ue  of  large  bodies  of  men 
over  a  sustained  period  of  time.  It  was  re- 
introduced In  World  War  I.  With  the  threat 
of  America's  involvement  in  World  War  n. 
Congress  enacted  the  first  national  peace- 
time draft  on  6  September  1940.  This  act 
subsequently  resulted  In  the  induction  of 
over  16  million  men  during  the  6-year  period 
of  hostUltleB.  At  the  time  of  its  passage,  op- 
position in  the  Congress  was  considerable, 
and  renewal  of  the  act  In  August  1941  was 
accomplished  by  the  narrow  margin  at  one 
vote. 

In  the  poet-World  War  II  period  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  found  Itself 
In  a  significantly  different  international  role. 
National  security  requirements  and  world- 
wide commitments  demanded  the  largest 
peacetime  military  force  In  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  The  administration  requested 
Congress  to  extend  the  Military  Training 
and  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940.  The  legis- 
lation was  extended  to  31  March  1947,  but 
upon  the  recommendation  of  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Congress  permitted  the 
act  to  expire. 

During  this  period,  from  March  1947  to 
March  1948.  the  United  States  experienced  Its 
only  true  volunteer  armed  force  in  an  en- 
vlrozunent  of  extensive  peacetime  military 


commitments.  Attention  was  directed  to  en- 
hancing the  image  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
making  service  life  more  attractive  to  the 
youth  of  the  country.  Innovative  steps  were 
taken  to  improve  the  living,  working,  and 
training  conditions  of  men  in  service.  The 
Army  spent  $20.5  million  for  recniitiog  In  an 
effort  to  Induce  eligible  young  men  to  volun- 
teer. Despite  these  concerted  efforts,  the 
Army  fell  more  than  20  percent  below  mini- 
mum manpower  goals.  President  Truman 
ended  the  experiment  on  17  March  1948  and 
asked  Congress  to  enact  imiversal  military 
training  and  to  reenact  Selective  Service. 
Congress  rejected  the  request  for  universal 
military  training  but  acceded  to  his  desire  for 
the  selective  draft.  Ilils  action  culminated 
In  passage  of  the  Universal  MlUtary  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1951  which  has  been  the 
basis  In  law  for  maintaining  UjS.  military 
strength  for  the  past  two  decades. 

In  1966  the  President  and  Congress  again 
reviewed  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  con- 
scription laws.  The  Marshall  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson,  while  flnriing 
certain  inequities  In  the  Selective  Service 
System,  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Nation 
adopt  a  voluntary  system  of  manpower  pro- 
curement because  of  Its  Inflexibility  in  times 
of  crises.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  some 
of  the  provisions  suggested  by  this  earlier 
commission  were  the  use  of  lottery-type  se- 
lection system,  the  draft  of  19-year  olds,  and 
the  tightening  of  student  and  occupational 
deferments.  Similarly,  the  Clark  Panel,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress  that  same  year,  also 
rejected  the  all-volunteer  concept  on  the 
grounds  of  inflexibility,  expense,  and  lack  of 
a  unifying  influence  on  the  Nation.^ 

On  27  March  1969  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
eliminating  conscription  and  moving  toward 
an  all- volunteer  armed  force  as  soon  as  the 
reduced  manpower  requirements  in  Vietnam 
would  permit.  The  l5-member  commission, 
chaired  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  submitted  Its  report  to 
the  President  on  21  February  1970.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  that  the  present  Se- 
lective Service  System  should  be  replaced  by 
an  all-volunteer  force  by  30  June  1971,  when 
the  present  drsif  t  law  expires.  A  standby  draft 
system  woxUd  be  required  In  the  event  of 
national  emergencies,  and  that  system  would 
be  invoked  only  by  resolution  of  Congress 
at  the  request  of  the  President.' 

A  key  element  to  the  effectiveness  of  any 
military  establishment  is  the  procurement 
and  composition  of  its  officer  corps,  and  It  is 
this  subject  which  shall  be  examined  in  some 
depth.  Noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  the  major  portion  of  the  officer  corps 
has  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  college 
graduates.  While  it  is  Important  to  continue 
to  attract  college -graduate  officers.  It  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  without  a  draft  a 
college-graduate  officer  corps  wUl  be  more 
difficult  to  recruit.  Consequently,  crucial  to 
determining  the  feasibility  of  the  all-volun- 
teer force  concept  is  an  examination  of  the 
college-trained  officer  procurement  programs 
currently  In  being.  By  far  the  largest  single 
source  of  newly  commissioned  officers  for  the 
Army  Is  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  located  on  college  campuses  across 
the  country.  The  Navy  relies  on  its  Officer 
Candidate  School  (OCS)  for  the  majority  of 
Its  uew  officers.  In  the  Air  Force,  the  ROTC 
and  Officer  Training  School  (OTS)  programs 
share  equally  as  the  major  sources  of  com- 
missioned officers.  Both  the  Navy  OCS  pro- 
gram and  the  Air  Force  OTS  program  are 
composed  of  college  graduates. 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  ntunber  of 
schools  have  either  ended  their  ROTC  pro- 
grams or  Indicated  they  planned  to  phase 
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them  out  in  the  future.  It  1b  not  clear 
whether  these  are  Isolated  Incidents  or  the 
beginning  of  a  trend.  However,  with  advanc- 
ing weapon  systems  technology  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  roles  reqiUred  of  officers.  It  is 
important  that  the  majority  of  new  officers 
continue  to  come  from  the  college  campuses. 
Consequently,  the  campus-centered  ROTC 
and  college-graduate  OC8/OTS  programs  will 
continue  to  be  the  major  source  of  new  offi- 
cers for  years  to  come. 

While  this  may  be  so,  one  needs  only  to 
read  the  daily  newspapers  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  social  change  has  been  underway 
on  college  campuses  over  the  past  several 
years.  Campus  unrest  and  disorders  have  re- 
sulted In  such  acts  as  the  physical  takeover 
of  administration  buildings  and  the  burning 
of  ROTC  offices.  These  actions  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  appear  to  be  widespread.  They  occvet 
at  both  large  and  small  colleges,  both  public 
and  private  schools,  and  involve  some  of  the 
most  prestigious  universities  in  the  country. 
Much  of  the  unrest  and  the  resulting  phys- 
ical violence  have  been  attributed  to  youth's 
hostility  toward  existing  authority,  typified 
by  the  draft,  and  sparked  by  revulsion  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Another  element  that  Is 
contributing  to  campus  unrest,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  BO  for  the  next  few  years,  is  de- 
scribed by  academic  officials  as  a  "new  breed" 
of  youngsters  to  whom  the  traditional  cam- 
pus seems  wholly  outdated.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Hoffman,  professor  of  mathematles  and  chair- 
man of  the  commission  studying  the  future 
of  education  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  conceded:  "The  change  In 
students  during  the  19S0'8  was  tremendous — 
yet  you  wonder  what  Is  going  to  come  in  the 
lS70's  when  you  see  the  pace  of  change  as 
reflected  In  our  entering  freshmen  and  the 
unrest  In  high  schools." ' 

While  studies  have  been  conducted  by  var- 
ious groups  concerning  the  development  of 
a  voluntary  armed  force,  they  tend  to  pose 
the  question  of  professional  officer  motivation 
primarily  In  economic  terms.  Little  has  been 
done  by  way  of  measuring  the  attitudes  of 
college  youth  toward  military  service.  The 
question  that  presents  itself  is.  How  deep 
do  these  antlmilltary  feelings  run,  and  how 
will  they  affect  officer  procurement  efforts  in 
the  future?  Specifically,  given  the  current 
attitudes  of  college  youth  toward  the  mili- 
tary, can  the  United  States  expect  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  number  of  college-trained 
officers  In  the  Armed  Forces  under  an  all- 
volunteer  force  concept?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion a  research  project  was  developed,  and  a 
national  survey  was  conducted  at  the  college 
level. 

The  President's  budget  message  of  April 
1969  suggested  that  active  duty  force  levels 
would  eventually  return  to  pre-Vletnam 
levels  which,  for  the  period  FY  61-65,  aver- 
aged 2.6  million  men.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense gave  some  Indication  of  postwar  force 
levels  In  January  1970  when  he  reported  that 
U£.  treaty  obligations  will  not  permit  reduc- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  below  2.4  million 
men  without  a  considerable  expenditure  to 
maintain  a  large  and  modem  reserve  force.* 
Based  on  these  factors,  the  study  group  as- 
•imaed  2.5  million  men  to  be  a  reasonable 
force  level  approximation  upon  which  to 
develop  officer's  strength  estimates. 

Pre-Vletnam  experience  Indicates  that  such 
a  force  would  include  approximately  320,000 
officers,  representing  12.7  percent  of  the  total 
acUve  duty  force.  This  total  would  be  distrib- 
uted by  service  as  Indicated  In  table  1.  Also 
shown  is  the  estimated  officer  accessions  re- 
quired during  the  l970's  to  maintain  the 
officer  corps  strength.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  continuation  of  Selective  Service 
and  are  computed  from  anticipated  loss  rates 
for  all  reasons,  both  voluntary  and  Involun- 
tary. 


TABLE  l.-OFFICER  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  2,500.000  FORCE 
AND  PROJECTED  AVERAGE  ACCESSIONS  REQUIRED  FOR 
1971 -«  BY  SERVICE 


Servks 


Averace 

ParcOTt         annual 

Number      of  total    acctssions 

of  officers         corps       1971-80 


Army 101,690 

Navy 89,795 

Marina  Corps 16,605 

Air  Force. 131,602 

DOD  Total 319,692 


32 

10,800 

22 

7.300 

5 

2,000 

41 

8,200 

100         28,300 


Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  <A  Defense.  Directorate  for 

tatlslical  Services.  "Selected  Manpower  Statistics,"  Apr.  15, 

1969.  p.  19-24;  Center  for  Naval  Analysis.  "Computation  of 

Officer   Accessions    1971-80."    Working    Paper  (Washington: 

February  1970). 

These  data  r^reeent  requirements  which 
officer  procurement  prog^rams  must  satisfy. 
The  projections  Indicate  the  Armed  Forces 
will  need  approximately  28.300  flrst-term  of- 
ficers annually  In  order  to  support  a  2JS  mil- 
lion man  force  The  primary  source  for  meet- 
ing this  need  is  the  male  college  graduate. 

Officer  procurement  programs  have  tradi- 
tionally emphasized  the  baccalaureate  degree 
as  a  desirable  requirement  for  a  commission, 
although  each  of  the  services  has  commis- 
sioned officers  with  leas  than  this  level  of 
academic  education  during  periods  of  mobi- 
lization In  OTder  to  meet  minirmiTTi  officer 
needs.  Approximately  25  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent officer  corps  are  not  college  graduates 
(the  majority  of  these  officers  are  products 
of  older  programs  which  required  only  2 
years  of  college  or  in  some  Instances  no  col- 
lege at  all) .  The  emphasis  on  college-trained 
men  Is  refiected  by  the  increasing  proportion 
of  officers  who  are  college  graduates  as  dem- 
onstrated m  table  n. 

TABLE  11— ESTIMATED  EDUCATIONAL  UVEL  OF  COM- 
MISSIONED  OFFICERS  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  SELECTED 
YEARS,  1956-67 

|ln  percent) 


Educational  level 

1956 

I960 

1963 

1967 

College  graduate 

Some  college 

High  School  graduate 

55 

84 
98 

57 

90 
99 

69 

93 
99+ 

73 

91 
99+ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Source:  Office  of  the  SecretaiY  ol  Defense,  Directorate  for 
Statistical  Services,  "Selected  Manpower  Statistics,"  Apr.  15, 
1969.  p.  37. 

The  accelerated  rate  of  change  In  weapons 
technology,  coupled  with  the  many  options 
available  for  their  deployment,  has  carried 
with  it  the  demand  for  increased  numbers  of 
technically  and  managerlally  qualified  com- 
missioned officers.  The  Impact  of  battlefield 
mobility  tactics  and  small-unit  Independent 
actions  in  unconventional  ground  warfare 
has  created  new  demands  for  tactical  and 
technical  leadership  skills  among  junior  of- 
ficers. Several  analysts  have  emphasized  that 
military  officers  must  not  only  possess  the 
traditional  military  attributes  and  skills,  but 
must  thoroughly  appreciate  the  many  as- 
pects of  onii  national,  political,  economic, 
and  social  life.  They  must  have  technical 
competence  as  well  as  a  broad  outlook,  judg- 
ment, and  wisdom.' 

The  demand  for  highly  skilled  military  of- 
ficers coincides  with  the  increased  complex- 
ity of  the  American  economy.  The  armed 
services  must  compete  for  talent  In  a  highly 
competitive  labor  market  and  must  continue 
to  tap  those  social  groups  most  liktiy  to 
predispose  young  men  toward  a  military 
career.  College  graduates  represent  the  pri- 
mary source  within  American  society  for 
providing  the  quality  demanded  by  the  officer 
corps.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the 
1970's  approximately  400,000  male  students 
uinually  will  earn  baccalaureate  degrees." 
The  ability  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of 


these  young  men  to  military  service   Is   a 
prerequisite  to  an  all-volunteer  force. 

Most  officers  enter  active  duty  at  the  ensign 
or  second  lieutenant  level  and  receive  their 
initial  oommlaelon  as  a  result  of  one  of  the 
service-sponsored  officer  training  programs. 
A  brief  description  of  the  three  primary  pro- 
grams— service  academies,  ROTC  (Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps) .  and  OCS  (Officer 
Candidate  School) — Is  necessary  for  subse- 
quent analysis. 

The  U.8.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  all 
conduct  4-year  courses  combining  academic 
and  military  education  and  all  award  a 
bachelor's  degree.  The  services  are  currently 
experiencing  a  career  retentitm  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  among  Academy  grad- 
uates after  the  initial  4  or  6  years  of  obli- 
gated service  have  been  completed. 

For  the  Army,  the  ROTC  is  a  major  source 
of  new  officers  each  year.  There  are  both  2- 
and  4-year  programs  leading  to  Reserve  com- 
missions, although  outstanding  graduates 
may  qualify  for  the  RegtUar  Army.  Navy 
ROTC  Is  unique  In  that  a  distinct  part  of 
Its  "Regrular"  progrram  provides  a  sizable 
number  of  scholarship-assisted  graduates  for 
the  Regular  Navy.  The  "contract"  programs  of 
NROTC  compare  to  the  Army's  standard 
ROTC  program.  The  Marine  Corps  partici- 
pates to  a  limited  degree  in  the  Navy  ROTC 
program.  Air  Force  ROTC  offers  two  principal 
programs.  One  sponsors  academic  prepara- 
tion leading  to  flying  duties  as  a  rated  offi- 
cer, while  the  other  program  sponsors  stu- 
dents desiring  a  nonflylng  duty  assignment. 
The  Army's  minimum  active  duty  require- 
ment varies  from  2  years  for  Reserve  officers 
to  4  years  for  full  scholarship  holders.  The 
overall  career  retention  rate  for  Army  ROTC 
graduates  averages  approximately  26  percent. 
The  Navy  requires  3  years'  active  duty  for 
contract  Reserve  officers  and  4  years  for 
Regular  ROTC  graduates.  Average  career  re- 
tention Is  approximately  7  percent  and  97 
percent  respectively.  The  Air  Force  has  the 
longest  active  duty  requirement,  demanding 
4  years  active  duty  for  nonflylng  officers  and 
6  years  of  service  for  pilots  and  navigators. 
The  average  career  retention  rate  for  Air 
Force  ROTC  officers  is  approximately  60  per- 
cent. 

Army  OCS  Is  a  prime  source  of  second 
lieutenants  during  expansion  periods.  Can- 
didates are  chosen  from  warrant  officer  and 
enlisted  applicants  who  possess  at  least  a 
hltrh  school  education.  Colleee  Rradua.tes  may 
enlist  fOT  the  Army  OCS  but  are  required  to 
complete  basic  and  advanced  individual 
training  before  entering  OCS  training.  The 
majority  of  Army  OCS  graduates  are  com- 
missioned as  Reserve  officers.  All  candidates 
for  the  Navy  OCS  program  must  have  a  col- 
lege degree  except  for  a  limited  number  of 
meritorious  enlisted  men.  With  minor  excep- 
tions, the  Navy  program  awards  a  Reserve 
commission.  The  Air  Force  Officer  TraliUng 
School  (OTS)  limits  Its  input  to  college 
graduates  only,  including  those  enlisted  men 
who  are  In  the  Airmen  Education  and  Com- 
missioning Program  (AECP).  Distinguished 
graduates  may  qualify  for  Regular  Air  Force 
commissions.  The  Marine  Corps  OCS  Is  used 
to  fill  unprogramed  Marine  officer  require- 
ments, and  the  selection  criteria  vary  yearly. 
The  Marine  Platoon  Leader  Course  (PLC)  is 
a  college  source  program  conducted  during 
the  summer  months.  Army  OCS  demands  a 
minimum  active  duty  commitment  of  2  years 
and  currently  achieves  a  career  retention 
level  of  75  percent.  Air  Force  OTS  requires  a 
4-  and  6-year  service  obligation,  the  longer 
term  being  for  flight  trainees,  and  OTS 
achieves  a  career  retention  rate  of  i^proxl- 
mately  48  percent.  The  Navy  and  Marine 
programs  all  have  minimum  service  require- 
ments of  3  years  for  Reserve  and  4  years  for 
Regular  appointees.  These  programs  are  ex- 
periencing retention  rates  of  approximately 
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15  percent  for  Navy  OCS,  60  percent  for  Ma- 
rine 008,  and  30  percent  for  Marine  PLC. 

The  contribution  to  officer  accession*  by 
the  varloxis  procurement  programs  duUng 
the  period  I^  61-66  Is  shown  In  table  m.' 
It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  dviring 
the  pre-Vletnam  period  the  United  SUatea 
obtained  the  majority  (64  percent)  o|  ita 
first-term  ofHcers  through  the  OCS  and  r6tC 
programs.  Further,  It  should  be  noted  Ithat, 
excluding  the  direct  appointees  and  special 
category  officers  from  the  8-year  totals,  the 
ROTO  and  OCS  programs  have  prov1de<l  90 
percent  of  the  first-term  officer  accessions. 
This  group  la  obviously  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  viable  and  well-quallfled  profes- 
sional officer  corps. 

TABLE    lll-PERCENTAGE    OF    TOTAL    ANNUAL    Of+ICER 

ACCESSIONS  BY  SOURCE  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  196^65 

|ln  p«rc8nt| 


OCS/ 
Servfcs GTS' 


ROTC 


ROC 
PLC 


Acad- 
emy 


(ther> 


Armr 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 


8 
<41 
•31 
«31 


•63 
17 
12 

•32 


2 
33 


26 
33 
20 
33 

>  Includes  Navy  AOC.  Marine  OCC.  Air  Force  OCS,  and  lAECP. 

» Alttioujh  a  significant  source  of  Marine  Corps  officer*,  this 
group  assembles  for  training  during  the  summer  monttil  only 
and  was  unavailable  to  this  study  group. 

•  Includes  direct  appointments,  medical,  dental,  nurses.ichap- 
l»ins.  lawyers,  women  officers,  interservice  transfers,  flESEP, 
Navy  Limited  Duty  Officers,  and  recalled  retired  and  Reserve 
officers. 

•  Program  included  in  Navel  W«r  Co(lege  Survey,  MarcN  1970. 
Source:  Alan  E.  Fechter.  'The  Supply  of  First-Term  Military 

Officers"   (Institute  for  Defense  Analysts,  AlexandriaJ  V«.: 
1967).  p.  55.  I 

One  reason  for  suspecting  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  volunteer  officers  could  prove  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  Is  that  the  center  of  current 
dissent  Is  the  college  campiis.  The  most  iocal 
and  physical  manifestations  of  oppoaltldn  to 
the  Vietnam  war,  to  the  draft,  and  to  ROTO 
units  on  campus  are  found  among  cotlege 
youth.  As  previously  discussed,  the  prtBoary 
source  of  officers  Is  this  same  college  yquth, 
and  the  direct  results  of  their  protests  have 
l)een  significant.  During  the  1968-60  aca- 
demic year,  student  pressures  caused  four 
ROTC  units  to  be  "Invited"  to  leave  canjpus. 
During  the  same  period,  student  groups  ^t  49 
universities  convinced  the  administration 
that  compulsory  ROTC  should  be  dl^on- 
tlnued.'  This  general  disaffection  with  the 
military  res\ilted  In  a  dramatic  35  petcent 
decline  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force  flrst«year 
ROTC  enrollments  and  a  26  percent  decline 
overall  during  the   1969-70  academic  Jear.» 

While  the  Vietnam  war  has  undoubtedly 
accelerated  and  amplified  youth's  dls^tls- 
facUon  with  the  military,  theee  attltud*  are 
not  Just  a  recent  phenomenon.  The  change 
In  attitudes  began  In  the  early  igeo's  and  Is 
manifested  In  the  ROTC  enrollment  data 
portrayed  In  figure  I.  Student  pressure  j  over 
the  years  has  been  the  major  factor  la  the 
sharp  decline  In  the  number  of  compiisory 
ROTC  units.  The  related  decline  In  MS-I  en- 
rollment is  clearly  evident.  The  only  ab^rra- 
tlona  In  the  enrollment  curve  are  the  1911-62 
Berlin  buildup  and  the  1965-66  Vietnam 
build-up. 

Essentially,  production  from  this  'vital 
source  of  college  trained  youth  Is  supported 
by  draft  pressures.  Figure  2  displays  the  close 
parallel  between  production  and  draft  calls 
when  the  lag  time  between  Increased  flraft 
pressure  and  the  2-  to  4-year  production  lag 
Is  taken  Into  account.  A  slight  declU^e  In 
production  was  experienced  In  the  early 
1960*8,  but  this  was  rescued  by  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  1964  ROTC  Vltallafctlon 
Act  and  the  1966  famp  In  draft  calls.  The 
study  group  forces  that  with  a  contlliued 
reduction  in  draft  calls,  the  ROTC  produc- 
tion curve  will  assume  a  slopw  similar  tt>  the 
MS-I  enrollment  curve  in  Figure  1.  Id  any 
event,  these  data  clearly  indicate  that  a  sig- 
nificant  downward   trend   in   attitudes  was 
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established  before  the  war  became  a  major 
Issue. 

Another  supporting  hypothesis  Is  that 
economic  incentive  at  or  below  compara- 
bility with  the  civilian  sector  will  be  in- 
adequate to  attract  college  graduates  in  suf- 
ficient niunbers  to  satisfy  requirements. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that,  although 
significant,  the  pay  of  officers  Is  not  the 
prime  inducement  for  service."  There  is  also 
a  finite  limit  to  monetary  Incentives  which 
are  politically  feasible.  The  possibility  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  approving  mone- 
tary incentives  which  would  raise  officer 
salaries  above  comparability  is  unlikely.  His- 
torically, officer  salary  increases  have  lagged 
t>ehlnd  civilian  raises,  and  basic  scales  have 
remained  below  the  level  of  comparability." 
There  Is  another  Important  aspect  to  the 
monetary  considerations  of  an  all-volunteer 
concept.  Assuming  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  did  agree  on  salary  Increases 
adequate  to  Initiate  a  volunteer  system,  the 
political  feasibility  of  maintaining  compara- 
tive rates  on  a  continuing  basis  Is  a  moot 
question.  The  costs  of  such  a  system  during 
periods  of  mobilization  would  be  astronomi- 
cal and  must  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
in  making  their  initial  decision.  Consequent- 
ly, the  feasibility  of  a  volunteer  system  based 
primarily  on  monetary  incentives  appears 
questionable. 

Research  Design.  The  central  problem  and 
the  subordinate  notions  Just  presented  de- 
scribe the  basic  framework  and  direction  of 
the  research  effort.  A  review  of  prior  investi- 
gations reveals  that  considerable  research 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  general  area 
of  attitudes  toward  military  service.  Al- 
though not  current,  these  earlier  efforts 
have  been  particularly  useful  in  the  formula- 
tion stage  of  the  study  and  have  been  in- 
valuable throughout  the  study  In  compara- 
tive and  trend  analysis. 

The  principal  deficiencies  in  available 
data  are  lack  of  timeliness  and  lack  of  In- 
formation related  specifically  to  potential 
officers.  The  increased  pitch  of  campus  dis- 
sent and  the  ominous  drop  In  ROTC  enroll- 
ments this  year  established  a  clear  require- 
ment for  current  data  directly  from  this 
primary  source  of  officers.  Other  research 
on  this  subject  has  concentrated  on  active 
duty  junior  officers  and  enlisted  inductees 
or  enlistees.  Since  no  current  data  on  the 
attitudes  of  potential  officers  toward  mili- 
tary service  could  be  located,  an  original 
research  effort  was  considered  mandatory. 

Before  specific  methods  of  collection  were 
established,  it  was  necessary  to  formulate 
the  exact  information  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  central  problem.  An- 
swers to  the  following  questions  were  deemed 
essential:  What  are  the  current  attitudes 
toward  military  service  among  prospective 
officers  (namely  ROTC  and  OCS  candidates)  ? 
What  percent  of  these  officers  would  have 
volunteered  fOr  a  commissioning  program 
if  there  had  been  no  draft?  What  is  the 
strength  of  realistic  monetary  incentives? 
Has  the  image  of  being  a  military  officer 
deteriorated  In  the  eyes  of  prospective  of- 
ficers? What  has  been  the  Impact  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  on  current  attitudes  toward  a  mili- 
tary career?  Are  there  quality  differences 
between  those  who  indicate  they  would 
volunteer  and  those  who  admit  they  are 
definitely  draft  motivated?  Current  informa- 
tion on  theee  points  should  lead  to  a  con- 
firmation or  denial  of  the  downward  trend 
in  attitudes  of  college  youth  toward  military 
service  and  permit  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  central  problem — the  supply  of  officers 
under  an  all-volunteer  force  system.  Critical 
questions  concerning  anticipated  officer  re- 
quirements under  an  all-volunteer  force  con- 
cept generated  a  need  for  a  variety  of  quan- 
titative data  regarding  force  levels,  annual 
accessions,  and  retention  rates.  These  data 
were  taken  almost  exclusively  from  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  sources.  Over  20  di- 
rect Interviews  and  telephone  conversations 


were  conducted  by  members  of  the  study 
group  with  key  DOD  manpower  ofBcials, 
high  ranking  military  officers,  social  sciea- 
tists  at  several  universities,  and  with  four 
of  the  key  research  associates  who  worked  for 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force. 

The  groups  of  prospective  officers  whose 
attitudes  were  required  ase  described  In  the 
previous  section  on  officer  resources.  The 
large  size  and  geographical  dispersion  of 
these  groups  dictated  two  features  of  re- 
search. Since  it  was  impossible  to  conduct 
sufficient  personal  interviews  to  approach  any 
degree  of  representativeness,  the  question- 
naire was  selected  as  the  primary  data- 
gathering  instrument. 

The  ROTC  sample  was  stratified  to  insure 
representatives  by  service  (Army  and  Air 
Force)  and  by  year  of  school  (freshman 
through  senior) .  The  sample  size  was  estab- 
lished by  using  the  standard  error  of  the 
proportion  to  insure  an  accuracy  of  plus  or 
minus  6  percent  at  a  .06  probability  level  on 
the  key  draft  motivation  question."  Suffi- 
cient unlveirslties  were  purposefully  selected 
(from  among  those  having  voluntary  ROTC 
programs  only)  to  insure  adequate  repre- 
sentation along  geographic,  size,  and  school 
sponsorship  lines.  At  the  universities  se- 
lected, approximately  20  percent  of  the  ROTC 
enrollment  in  each  school  year  was  sur- 
veyed." A  total  of  3.000  queatlonnaires  were 
mailed  to  29  universities.  Of  these,  2,400  were 
returned  from  28  universities.  This  repre- 
sents a  1.7  percent  sample  of  the  total  Army 
and  Air  Force  1969-70  ROTC  population  of 
145,000  students. 

The  samples  of  the  Navy  OCS,  the  Air 
Force  OTS,  and  the  Marine  Corps  OCS  were 
taken  from  a  total  of  10  different  classes 
which  were  in  session  during  February  1970. 
A  total  of  1,250  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
these  schools,  and  1,197  were  returned,  which 
yields  a  12  percent  sample  of  the  programed 
FY-70  output  of  9,800  officers  from  these 
sources. 

The  basic  questionnaire  was  designed  to 
secure  essential  Information  In  three  general 
areas:  biographical  data,  extent  of  draft 
motivation,  and  attitudes  toward  a  variety  of 
military-related  subjects.  The  ROTC  ques- 
tionnaire was  pretested  by  administration  to 
117  students  representing  4  class  years  at  a  / 
nearby  university.  This  pretest  was  accom- 
plished by  the  study  group  to  afford  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  firsthand  the  reactions  and 
suggestions  of  the  students.  As  a  result  of 
this  effort,  several  questions  were  eliminated 
and  others  were  extensively  revised.  None  of 
the  pretest  responses  are  Included  In  the  final 
data.  The  NOCS,  APOTS,  and  MCOC8  ques- 
tionnaires required  only  minor  adaptations 
(primarily  in  the  biographical  section)  to 
the  basic  ROTC  questionnaire. 

A  special  questionnaire  was  designed  to 
obtain  information  from  Professors  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Aerospace  Studies,  pertain- 
ing to  the  overall  ROTC  program.  The  in- 
sights provided  by  these  senior  officers  from 
their  vantage  points  proved  extremely  valu- 
able in  the  Interpretation  of  the  basic  data. 
All  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the 
school  military  faculty  for  administration. 
The  Inherent  danger  of  sponsorship  bias  was 
recognized;  however,  steps  were  taken  to 
minimize  these  effects.  First,  Individual  en- 
velopes were  attached  to  each  questionnaire 
with  specific  Instructions  for  the  respondent 
to  seal  his  reply  In  the  envelope  provided. 
Second,  at  no  point  were  respondents  asked 
for  their  names  or  other  Identifying  informa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  anonymity  of  the  re- 
spondent was  assured  thus  minimizing  bias 
and  encouraging  frank  answers.  The  frequen- 
cy of  voluntary  write-in  comments  and  the 
high  percentage  of  responses  to  sensitive 
questions  (e.g.,  as  to  father's  Income;  ov«r 
90  percent  responded)  indicate  the  objective 
of  these  sarfeguards  were  realized. 

Analysis  of  the  Survey  Data.  The  officer 
corps  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  is  composed 
primarily  of  volunteers.  That  is,  officers  have 
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entered  military  service  as  a  voluntary  action 
and  not  as  a  result  of  being  conscripted.  It 
mw  been  argued  that  since  the  officer  corps  is 
currently  composed  of  volunteers,  there  Is 
Uttle  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  recruit  sufficient  ntunbers  of  officers 
under  all-volunteer  armed  force  concept. 

Realistically,  it  should  be  recognized  that  a 
given  percentage  of  the  current  officer  corps 
was  motivated  to  volunteer  by  the  pressures 
of  the  existing  draft  laws.  Many  of  these  offi- 
cers were  "reluctant  volunteers"  at  first,  but 
after  experiencing  service  life  they  decided  to 
remain  on  active  duty.  The  question  that 
comes  to  mind  Is,  What  percentage  of  the 
current  officer  corps  do  they  represent?  There 
U  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  is  substantial.'* 
While  the  overall  size  of  this  particular 
group  is  unknown,  one  may  conclude  that 
many  present  career  officers  would  not  now 
be  in  the  service  had  it  not  been  for  the 
initial  exposure  to  service  life  Induced  by 
the  draft. 

In  considering  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force,  two  groups  of  more  immediate  concern 
are  the  college  students  and  the  recent  grad- 
uates who  enroll  In  officer  procurement  pro- 
grams. These  represent  the  primary  source 
of  future  officers.  What  is  their  attitude 
toward  military  service?  Would  they  volun- 
teer In  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  re- 
quired force  levels  In  the  absence  of  a  draft? 

There  Is  ample  evidence  to  conclude  that 
during  the  last  decade  the  attitudes  of  youth 
toward  military  service  have  Indeed  changed. 
While  the  United  States  may  eventually  with- 
draw its  combat  troops  from  Vietnam  and 
the  armed  services  may  be  reduced  to  pre- 
Vletnam  levris,  world  conditions  will  never 
return  to  1965  nor  virlll  the  attitudes  of  col- 
lege youth  reflect  those  of  1966.  Con- 
sequently, while  some  earlier  data  are  avail- 
able, any  forecast  of  volunteer  officer 
accessions  In  the  absence  of  a  draft  would  be 
deceiving  if  developed  by  using  the  attitude 
data  generated  dxirlng  this  earlier  period.  For 
these  reasons  It  vras  considered  essential  that 
current  data  be  obtained  for  a  meaningful 
analysis. 

Earlier  studies,  which  were  based  on  a  1964 
DOD  survey.  Implied  a  substantial  draft  effect 
on  the  procurement  of  first-term  officers."  A 
comparison  of  the  cturent  attitudes  of  col- 
lege youth  toward  military  service  with  these 
earlier  studies  is  appropriate.  Therefore,  the 
1970  Naval  War  College  survey  posed  the 
same  question  to  current  officer  candidates 
concerning  draft  motivation  that  was  asked 
of  first-term  commissioned  officers  In  earlier 
DOD  surveys.  A  comparison  of  the  responses 
reveals  that  the  negative  trend  toward  volun- 
tary service  evident  in  1968  continues  in  1970. 
More  complete  appreciation  of  this  decline  Is 
obtained  by  a  review  of  the  principal  pro- 
curement programs. 

In  the  1964  survey.  46  percent  of  the  first- 
term  officers  who  entered  military  service 
from  an  OCS  program  indicated  that  they 
would  have  volunteered  vidthout  the  draft. 
This  percentage  dropped  to  31  percent  of  the 
officer  candidates  currently  enrolled  in  the 
Navy  OCS  and  Air  Force  OTS  programs. 

The  1964  DOD  survey  data  indicated  that 
62  percent  of  the  first-term  officers  who 
entered  military  service  through  an  ROTC 
program  would  have  done  so  without  the 
draft.  The  current  study  shows  that  of  the 
college  students  now  enrolled  in  Army  and 
Air  Force  ROTC  programs,  only  46  percent 
would  have  joined  these  programs  In  the 
absence  of  a  draft. 

Plgtire  3  reflects  the  relative  degree  of  vol- 
unteerism  and  draft  motivation  by  program 
and  service.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  wide  disparity 
exists  among  the  various  programs.  Surpris- 
ingly, only  20  percent  of  the  Navy,  ACS  candi- 
dates indicate  they  would  have  volunteered 
In  the  absence  of  the  draft.  The  fact  that  the 
Navy  currently  receives  far  more  applicants 
than  It  can  accept  for  this  program  is  evl- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


dence  of  the  Impetus  provided  to  other  serv- 
ice programs  by  the  Army  draft.  Another 
partial  explanation  of  the  differences  In  vol- 
unteerlsm  among  progranas  Is  the  difference 
in  obligatory  service  associated  with  each. 
Those  selective  programs  vThlch  require  the 
longer  obligatory  service  commitment  tend 
to  attract  a  higher  percentage  of  career 
motivated  individuals.  In  this  example,  the 
Navy  OCS  program  carries  a  8-year  commit- 
ment, while  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program 
requires  6  years  obligatory  service  for  rated 
(fiylng)  officers  and  4  years  for  nonrated 
officers.  Another  factor  influencing  the  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  volunteerlsm  In  the  Air 
Force  programs  Is  the  attraction  provided 
by  the  opportunity  for  flight  training.  Addi- 
tionally, Air  Force  ROTC  candidates  are  at 
least  partially  screened  for  career  motivation. 
By  contrast,  this  Is  not  a  requirement  for 
Army  ROTC.  The  high  percentage  of  voliin- 
teerlsm  displayed  In  the  Marine  Corps  OCS 
program  Is  probably  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  noncoUege  graduates  (16  percent)  and 
the  high  percentage  of  prior  enlisted  person- 
nel (20  percent). 

Figure  4  represents  the  relative  "Interest 
in  a  military  career"  among  the  candidates 
of  the  various  programs.  These  results  are 
consistent  with  and  provide  further  evidence 
of  the  significant  differences  observed  in 
figure  3. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  overall  per- 
centage of  true  volunteers  (46  percent)  In 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC  includes  all 
participants,  freshmen  through  seniors.  While 
the  students  enrolled  In  ROTC  m  and  IV 
(primarily  juniors  and  seniors)  must  com- 
mit themselves  by  contract  to  serve  on  active 
duty  upon  graduation,  this  is  not  the  case  for 
those  students  enrolled  In  ROTC  I  and  n 
(prlmBirlly  freshmen  and  sophomores).  On 
those  campuses  where  no  compulsory  ROTC 
program  exists  (over  80  percent) ,  students 
may  enroll  in  ROTC  I  and  II  as  an  elective 
for  academic  credit  without  committing 
themselves  for  any  further  ROTC  training  or 
subsequent  military  service.  ITpperclassmen, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  arrived  at  a  hard 
decision  point.  If  they  become  eligible  for 
the  draft  at  the  end  of  their  senior  year,  they 
can  either  be  conscripted  In  the  Army  en- 
listed ranks  or  enter  one  of  the  officer  pro- 
curement progranM.  Since  the  imderclassmen 
are  still  several  years  away  from  having  to 
face  that  decision,  the  pressure  of  the  draft 
is  considerably  less. 

Table  IV  provides  an  Indication  of  the 
degree  of  volunteerlsm  associated  with  each 
college  class  year  group.  Since  it  is  the  ROTC 
senior  and  not  the  freshman  that  becomes 
the  first -term  officer,  the  relatively  low  per- 
centage of  seniors  who  would  be  In  the  pro- 
gram without  benefit  of  the  draft  Is  signifi- 
cant. On  this  particular  question  there  exists 
a  high  degree  of  consistency  between  re- 
sponses of  the  ROTPC  seniors  and  those  of 
the  new  college  graduates  In  the  OC8/OT8 
programs.  This  Indicated  reduction  in  pro- 
ductivity in  the  absence  of  the  draft  may, 
in  fact,  make  It  uneconomical  to  continue 
the  ROTC  program  at  many  Institutions 
under  an  all -volunteer  force  scheme, 

TABLE  IV.-ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  ROTC  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
DRAFT  MOTIVATION  QUESTION  '  BY  CLASS  YEAR 

Percent 
responding 

"Yes"  «         Number  of 
Class  year  (percent)        respondents 

Freshman 54  724 

Sophomore 45  529 

Junior.     40  453 

Senior/graduate 30  741 

All  classes 46  2,447 

>  The  question  asked,  "If  there  had  been  no  draft  and  you 
had  no  military  otjligatlon,  would  you  have  enrolled  in  ROTC?" 

•  Those  responding  "Yes.  definitely"  or  "Yes.  probably." 
These  data  proportionately  adjusted  tor  relative  program  size 
and  population  distribution  by  dsss. 

Note:  A  chi-square  test  of  the  class  year  differences  In  volun- 
tserism  was  statistically  significant  at  the  .01  probability  level. 

Source:  Naval  War  College  Survey,  March  1970. 


Previous  studies  have  suggested  that  geo- 
graphic source,  marital  status,  academic 
achievement,  and  socioeconomic  background 
are  among  the  factors  which  may  be  predic- 
tors of  attitudes  toward  military  service.  Ex- 
amination of  the  Naval  War  College  Survey 
data  permits  the  following  obeeryatlona  con- 
cerning these  factors. 

The  Naval  War  College  Survey  compared 
the  percentage  of  total  respondents  by  geo- 
graphical region  who  indicated  they  would 
have  volunteered  for  their  respective  officer 
programs  in  the  absence  of  a  draft.  Currently, 
officer  procurement  programs  oriented  toward 
college  graduates  draw  heavily  from  the 
South.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  ROTC  memtiers  are  from  col- 
leges In  this  area.  In  the  absence  of  a  draft, 
the  existing  area  imbalances  would  be  am- 
plified somewhat  by  virtue  of  the  indicated 
hlghw  percentage  volunteerlsm  In  the  South 
(46  percent)  and  the  significantly  lower  per- 
centage In  the  Northeast  (31  percent) . 

The  survey  data  also  Indicate  an  inverse 
relationship  between  academic  achievement 
and  the  propensity  for  military  service.  It  is 
observed  that  the  volunteers  in  all  the  of- 
ficer programs  sampled  fell  t>elow  their  draft 
motivated  counterparts  in  academic  achieve- 
ment. These  findings  are  consistent  with 
those  of  previous  studies  which  measured  the 
relationship  of  career  motivation  to  educa- 
tional attainment."  Slgniflcantly,  of  the  71 
advanced  degree  members  Included  In  the 
OCS/OTS  sample,  only  nine  Indicate  volun- 
tary enrollment  in  the  absence  of  the  draft 
and  only  two  Indicate  they  are  motivated  to- 
ward a  military  career.  Similarly,  of  the  87 
candidates  for  advanced  degrees  included  In 
the  ROTC  sample,  only  seven  are  true  volun- 
teers and  only  two  of  these  are  career  moti- 
vated. This  Inverse  relationship  of  academic 
achievement  and  propensity  for  military  serv- 
ice may  be  evidence  of  the  relatively  better 
etunlng  opportunities  the  academic  achiever 
perceives  in  civilian  pursuits.  It  may  also  be 
associated  with  the  general  aversion  of  per- 
sons with  higher  academic  achievement  to- 
ward the  military  environment. 

Survey  data  indicate  that  over  40  percent 
of  the  candidates  enrolled  in  college  oriented 
procurement  programs  are  confined  to  two 
academic  disciplines — engineering  and  busi- 
ness administration.  It  appears  that  except 
for  select  fields,  such  as  medicine  and  law, 
the  services  have  not  Identlfled  their  needs 
by  academic  specialty.  Generally,  officer  can- 
didates are  enrolled  regardless  of  their  aca- 
demic majors  and  are  assigned  to  duty  In 
accordance  with  service  needs.  Career  reten- 
tion studies  demonstrate  that  failure  to 
recognize  flrst-term  officers'  education,  train- 
ing, and  personal  Interests  is  at  the  root  of 
dissatisfaction  with  assignments  dtirlng  the 
first  tour  of  active  duty  and  Is  a  prime  In- 
fluence Ir.  their  decision  to  reject  a  service 
career. 

The  expected  Inverse  relationship  between 
father's  Income  and  the  degree  of  volunteer- 
lsm is  confirmed  by  the  siirvey  data.  A  simi- 
lar comparison  between  father's  occupation 
and  volunteerlsm  reveals  that  an  inverse 
relationship  also  exists  but  is  not  statistically 
significant  In  all  programs.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, of  the  192  sons  of  military  fathers  In 
the  survey,  a  high  percentage  (72  percent) 
indicate  they  would  volunteer  for  service  in 
the  absence  of  a  draft. 

Married  candidates  represent  a  large  seg- 
ment m  the  OCS/OTS  sample  (41  percent), 
while  the  percentage  of  married  students  In 
the  ROTC  sample  is  comparatively  small  ( 10 
percent) .  The  study  group  anticipated  that 
the  married  g;roup  would  reflect  a  larger  de- 
gree of  draft  motivation  than  the  single 
group.  In  the  OCS/OTS  sample,  single  candi- 
dates were  found  to  be  somewhat  more  favor- 
ably disposed  (36  percent)  toward  volun- 
teering for  a  commissioning  program  than 
were  married  candidates  (34  percent).  How- 
ever, this  small  margin  Is  reversed  In  their 
response  to  an  expressed  Interest  in  a  mili- 
tary career  (married — 16  percent  vs.  single^ 
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11  percent).  Tills  Indicates  that  an  almost 
equal  reeponte  to  voluntary  serylce  vaay  be 
expected  from  these  two  groups  In  th»  ab- 
sence of  a  draft. 

Based  on  the  responses  to  the  Naval  War 
College  questionnaire,  the  tsrplcal  officer  can- 
didate currently  enrolled  in  the  officer  pro- 
grams surveyed  feels  rather  strcngly  that  be 
coxild  obtain  a  good  position  In  clTlllau  life 
at  a  much  better  salary  than  he  will  b«  re- 
ceiving as  a  newly  commissioned  officer,  j^ow- 
ever,  having  entered  the  program,  the  olScer 
candidate  believes  that  military  service  tm  an 
officer.  In  the  career  field  of  his  choice,  will 
clearly  enhance  bis  {wtentlal  for  a  reward- 
ing position  when  be  returns  to  clvlUan  life. 

Generally,  the  officer  candidate  strohgly 
supports  the  concept  that  every  able-bodied 
male  citizen  has  an  obligation  to  serve  his 
country  in  some  Und  of  national  service. 
However,  he  does  not  feel  that  such  service 
should  necessarily  be  In  the  military.  In  fact, 
he  Is  Inclined  to  believe  that  during  peace- 
time, military  service  should  be  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  This  negative  attitude  toward 
military  service  is  influenced  by  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war.  but  this 
factor  is  only  one  of  several  that  frame  this 
general  attitude.  Interestingly  enough,  while 
this  negative  attitude  toward  required  mili- 
tary service  Is  rather  strong,  an  equally  firm 
conviction  is  expressed  that  a  strong  mlllltary 
force  is  essential  to  U.S.  world  leadership. 

Becoming  a  commissioned  officer  in  i  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
sidered a  distinct  achievement.  However,  be- 
coming an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  not 
what  the  new  college  graduate  prefers!  for 
hlraseU  uixin  graduation.  In  fact,  weije  It 
not  for  the  threat  of  the  draft,  less  than  balf 
Oif  the  officer  candidates  wo\ild  voluntarily 
have  entered  the  officer  programs.  Despite 
the  other  attitudes  expressed,  it  is  this  letter 
fact  that  must  be  recognized  and  realistical- 
ly assessed  before  an  all-volunteer  ar^ned 
force  can  be  considered  feasible. 

Clearly,  the  thr«at  of  the  draft  Is  the 
strongest  motivating  factor  currently  influ- 
encing college  youth  to  volunteer  for  oflcer 
training  programs.  In  recent  years  the  in- 
creased draft  calls  resulting  from  require- 
ments for  Vietnam  have  prompted  graater 
numbers  of  college  trained  youth  to  volunteer 
for  military  service.  Consequently,  certain 
ofDcer  procurement  programs  (most  notably 
the  Navy  OCS  and  Air  Force  OTS)  rec^ved 
an  abxindant  supply  of  applicants  and  be- 
came more  selective.  This  selectivity  is  ttrpl- 
cal  of  the  behavior  of  employers  in  a  Ipoee 
labor  market.  With  the  draft  stimulating 
more  potential  officers  to  seek  commlsstona 
than  otherwise,  the  labor  market  for  qew- 
ly  commissioned  officers  has  been  predomi- 
nately a  buyers'  market.  In  some  programs 
available  positions  are.  In  effect,  rationed  by 
establishing  high  educational  tmd  other 
standards.  This  procedure  Is  apparent  In  the 
Kavy  OCS  program  (which  displayed  the 
highest  percentage  of  draft  motivation) 
where  the  grade  point  average  Is  3.1  on  an 
adjusted  4.0  scale  and  where  13  percent  of 
the  candidates  possess  advanced  degrees.  The 
Air  Force  OTS  program  has  also  enjoyed  suf- 
ficient applicants  to  aSord  considerable 
selectivity. 

It  has  been  argued  that  with  decreasing 
military  manpower  requirements  and  the  in- 
creasing population,  there  will  be  sufficient 
numbers  of  college  graduates  to  satisfy  officer 
requirements.  However,  the  data  Indicate 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  officer  procure- 
ment problem  in  the  absence  of  the  (|raft 
will  poee  serious  difficulties  for  those  |>ro- 
grams  surveyed. 

One  surprising  fact  revealed  during  the 
course  of  this  study  was  the  large  percent- 
age of  the  sample  population  that  did  not 
answer  positively  for  or  against  many  of  the 
questions.  There  was  some  concern  during 
the  iHlot  testing  of  the  questionnaire  that)  the 


undecided  group  was  larger  than  should  be 
exi>ected.  However,  discussions  with  students 
In  the  pilot  sample  revealed  that  while  the 
questions  were  clear,  they  simply  had  not 
formed  an  opinion  on  some  of  the  topics 
addressed. 

Economic  Incentives.  The  analysis  thus  far 
has  examined  the  capability  to  man  the  of- 
ficer corps  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  absence 
of  a  draft  and  without  the  application  of 
other  inducements.  Earlier  studies  implied 
that  an  all-volimteer  officer  corps  was  feasi- 
ble, providing  the  basic  pay  of  first-term  of- 
ficers was  Increased  substantially  (28  per- 
cent). In  an  effort  to  determine  the  effect 
monetary  incentives  might  have  for  entic- 
ing the  currently  "reltictant  volunteer"  to 
become  a  "true  volunteer"  in  the  absence  of 
a  draft,  the  following  question  was  asked: 
"If  you  did  Twt  indicate  that  you  would  have 
enrolled  in  the  ROTC/OCS/OTS  program  in 
the  absence  of  a  draft,  would  you  have  en- 
rolled in  the  program  under  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions?" 

If  the  service  agreed  to  pay  my  college  ex- 
penses at  the  school  of  my  choice  In  return 
for  an  equivalent  number  of  years  of  active 
duty  (e.g.,  3  years  college  for  3  years  active 
duty). 

If  the  service  provided  a  $100  monthly  al- 
lowance during  each  of  4  college  years  in  ex- 
change for  a  2-year  military  obligation. 

If  the  Initial  pay  and  allowances  offered  by 
the  service  were  comparable  to  or  greater  than 
the  Initial  salary  of  the  clvlUan  occupation  I 
Intend  to  pursue  upon  grtiduatlon. 

In  a  "no  draft"  situation  I  would  not  have 
considered  volunteering  for  ROTC/OCS/OTS 
under  any  of  the  above  conditions. 

Recognizing  that  these  data  apply  only  to 
the  nonvolimteer  group,  a  comparison  of  the 
respwnses  received  showed  that  34  percent 
of  the  total  woxild  favorably  respond  to  finan- 
cial assistance  while  In  college  In  exchange 
for  military  service.  Another  32  percent  would 
favorably  respond  if  the  pay  of  flrst-term  offi- 
cers was  comparable  to  the  Initial  salary  of 
the  civilian  occupation  they  Intended  to  pur- 
sue. A  disturbing  fact  Is  that  In  the  absence 
of  the  draft,  34  percent  of  the  nonvolunteer 
group  would  not  volimteer  under  any  of  the 
Incentive  conditions  posed  In  the  question- 
naire. Most  notable,  in  the  Army  ROTC  pro- 
gram 47  percent  of  the  nonvolunteers  did 
not  respond  favorably  to  the  range  of  Incen- 
tives offered. 

An  integral  part  of  this  study  is  a  survey  of 
Army  Professors  of  Military  Science  (PMB) 
and  Air  Force  Professors  of  Aerospace  Studies 
(PAS).  A  questionnaire  was  designed  to  ob- 
tain a  personal  appraisal  of  student  attitudes 
toward  the  ROTC  program  and  military  serv- 
ice from  responsible  individuals  living  in  the 
campus  environment  and  associated  with  col- 
lege students  on  a  dally  basis.  Of  the  28  col- 
leges and  universities  surveyed,  21  ROTC  imlt 
commanders  responded. 

A  review  of  these  responses  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing assessment.  All  but  two  respondents 
report  a  generally  negative  attitude  of  college 
youth  toward  the  ROTC  program  and  toward 
military  service  In  general.  Influence  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  attitudes  of  campus 
youth  toward  the  ROTC  program  is  described 
by  the  respondents  as  being  substantial.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  comments  of  the  military  pro- 
fessors ascribe  a  greater  Impact  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  on  campus  attitudes  than  do  the 
student  questionnaire  responses. 

Most  respondents  Indicated  that  the  ROTC 
program  had  incurred  losses  following  the 
draft  lottery;  however,  few  were  able  to  re- 
late the  losses  directly  to  the  lottery  Itself. 
Two  respondents  indicated  that  an  approx- 
imately equal  number  of  withdrawals  by  low 
lottery  risk  members  had  been  replaced  by 
applications  from  high  lottery  risk  students. 
The  nature  of  the  responses  does  not  permit 
a  definitive  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
first   draft   lottery  on   the  ROTC   program. 


However.  It  does  demonstrate  the  lm{>ortanoe 
of  the  selection  of  a  meaningful  date  to  con- 
duct the  draft  lottery  so  as  to  minimize  the 
c|laruptlve  effect  it  may  have  during  the  class 
year.  Otherwise,  a  degree  of  turbulence  In 
ROTC  membership  can  be  expected  following 
the  draft  lottery  each  year. 

Judgment  of  the  respondents  reflects  a 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  ROTC  program 
would  suffer  a  severe  reduction  in  member- 
ship In  the  event  of  an  all-volunteer  force. 
Many  expressed  the  view  that  continuation 
of  an  ROTC  program  on  their  particular 
campus  would  be  of  questionable  value  given 
the  small  number  of  volunteers  who  would 
be  attracted  to  the  program.  The  majority 
Indicated  tha*-.  currently  less  than  12  percent 
of  the  ROTC  membership  is  career  motivated, 
although  a  few  claimed  a  career  group  as 
large  as  30  percent.  A  few,  however,  reasoned 
that  the  quality  of  membership  would  im- 
prove by  virtue  of  the  anticipated  high  level 
of  career  motivation  which  would  character- 
ize an  all-volunteer  program. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  a  majority  of  military 
professors  that  monetary  Incentives,  such  as 
increased  monthly  allowances  and  scholar- 
ships, would  be  unable  to  offset  the  expected 
drop  In  ROTC  enrollment  resulting  from  an 
adl-volunteer  armed  force.  Similarly,  a  great 
majority  of  the  professors  do  not  consider 
first-term  officer  pay  to  be  an  influencing 
factor  in  attracting  students  to  the  ROTC 
program.  In  fact,  some  Identlfled  a  general 
unfamlliartty  with  officer  pay  and  allowances 
on  the  part  of  ROTC  students,  particularly 
those  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore  level. 

The  study  group  experience  supports  this 
observation  on  the  basis  of  Its  contact  with 
college  students  during  the  pilot  testing  of 
the  survey  questionnaire.  Students  requested 
elementary  information  about  first-term  offi- 
cer pay  In  order  to  answer  questions  posed  in 
the  questionnaire.  There  Is  some  evidence 
that  Interest  in  the  pay  of  Junior  officers  Is 
not  manifested  by  ROTC  members  until  they 
reach  their  senior  year,  at  which  time  the 
immediacy  of  military  service  becomes  a 
reality. 

This  generally  pessimistic  appraisal  of 
campus  attitudes  is  cause  for  concern.  The 
fact  that  this  appraisal  was  made  by  a 
uniquely  qualified  group  of  observers,  repre- 
senting both  public  and  private  Institutions 
m  all  regions  of  the  cotintry,  including  both 
Army  and  Air  Force  programs,  is  particularly 
significant.  Despite  the  subjective  nature  of 
the  responses,  an  unmistakable  conclu.slon 
Is  reached  that  Professors  of  Military  Science 
and  Aerospace  Studies  consider  that  ROTC 
Is  regarded  with  apathy  and  general  dislike 
by  the  large  majority  of  campus  youth.  They 
Indicate  that  the  draft  provides  the  prin- 
cipal stimulus  for  the  program,  and  In  the 
absence  of  a  draft  the  ROTC  program  could 
not  be  sustained  on  many  campuses. 

The  feasibility  of  obtaining  sufficient  mili- 
tary officers  under  voluntary  conditions  will, 
in  large  measure,  be  determined  by  the  at- 
titudes of  eligible  youth  toward  military 
service.  Toward  this  end,  the  principal  offi- 
cer procurement  sources  were  surveyed,  us- 
ing attltudlnal  survey  techniques.  While 
recognizing  that  attitudes  may  change  with 
changing  circumstances,  analysis  of  the  sur- 
vey results  does  permit  certain  concluslonB 
and  recommendations. 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  security  of  the  United  States  de- 
mands a  guaranteed  system  of  providing 
qualified  young  men  to  serve  as  officers  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  a  steady  flaw  of  qualified  college 
graduates  Into  the  officer  corps  cannot  be  left 
to  the  free  choice  of  the  market  place.  Dur- 
ing the  pre-Vletnam  period  of  1961-65,  con- 
scription was  required  to  maintain  the  of- 
ficer corps  in  a  3.6  million  man  force.  Olven 
the  oxirrent  attitudes  of  college  youth,  re- 
turn to  this  approximate  force  level  on  an 
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all-volunteer  basis  Is  not  considered  feasible. 
Consequently,  it  is  concluded  that  in  the  cur- 
rent environment,  minimum  officer  needs  for 
the  Air  Force  may  be  marginally  obtainable, 
but  Army,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy  officer  re- 
quirements will  be  unattainable  except  at 
the  expense  of  quality. 

2.  The  possibility  of  military  service  as  a 
conscripted  enlisted  man  In  the  U.S.  Army 
provides  the  major  Incentive  for  flrst-term 
officer  volunteers  in  all  the  services.  However, 
without  this  pressure,  monetary  incentives 
would  entice  some  college  youth  to  enroll 
In  one  of  the  officer  procurement  progprams. 
College-related  financial  assistance,  such  as 
a  combination  of  scholarships  and  increased 
monthly  allowances  for  officer  candidates,  will 
be  just  as  effective  as  a  substantial  increase 
in  first-term  officer  pay.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  a  draft,  both  types  of  Incentives 
win  be  required  if  the  college  oriented  officer 
procurement  programs  are  to  remain  pro- 
ductive. 

3.  A  significant  downward  trend  in  ROTC 
enrollment  was  established  before  the  Viet- 
nam war  became  a  major  issue.  This  trend 
was  obscured  by  the  dramatic  Increase  In 
draft  calls  during  the  1966-69  time  period. 
Under  the  pressiu-e  of  high  draft  calls,  the 
current  group  of  advanced  ROTC  students 
committed  themselves  In  1968  for  military 
service  upon  graduation.  Consequently,  It  Is 
expected  that  the  Impact  of  reduced  draft 
calls  and  negative  campus  attitudes  will  re- 
sult In  sharply  curtailed  ROTC  enrollment 
and  production  beyond  the  1970  time  period. 

4.  The  high  degree  oT  selectivity  now  being 
enjoyed  by  the  Navy  OCS  and  the  Air  Force 
OTS  programs  will  diminish  substantially  In 
the  absence  of  a  draft.  While  deterioration 
m  quality  can  be  expected  without  the  draft, 
overall  motivation  and  retention  should  Im- 
prove as  these  programs  shift  to  attracting 
candidates  on  career  merits  rather  than  draft 
pressure. 

6.  The  prolonged  involvement  In  Vietnam 
has  exerted  a  negative  Influence  on  the  col- 
lege oriented  officer  procurement  programs. 
It  has.  In  fact,  contributed  to  the  decision 
by  several  prestigious  universities  to  aban- 
don their  ROTC  programs.  In  addition  to  the 
Immediate  Impact  on  enrollment,  with- 
drawal actions  by  these  schools  may  perma- 
nently change  the  character  of  the  ROTC 
program.  If  generally  higher  quality  univer- 
sities drop  the  ROTC  program  and  are  not 
replaced  in  kind,  the  overall  quality  of  the 
ROTC  product  vrtll  be  adversely  affected. 

e.  The  ROTC  scholarship  program  Is  ac- 
complishing Its  objective  of  attracting  qual- 
ity students.  Unlike  the  Navy  Regular  pro- 
gram, however,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  employ  career  motiva- 
tion criteria  In  the  selection  of  scholarship 
students.  Consequently,  In  the  absence  of  a 
draft,  approximately  half  of  the  ROTC  schol- 
arship holders  questioned  would  drop  out  of 
the  program. 

7.  In  the  absence  of  a  draft,  the  officer  corps 
would  attract  college  youth  of  lower  socio- 
economic background  and  reduced  level  of 
academic  achievement.  Furthermore,  exist- 
ing geographic  imbalances  In  the  officer  corps 
would  be  amplified  somewhat  by  virtue  of 
the  higher  percentage  of  volunteerlsm  in  the 
South  and  the  significantly  lower  percentage 
in  the  Northeast. 

8.  Candidates  are  generally  enrolled  In  the 
college  oriented  officer  procurement  programs 
regardless  of  their  academic  fleld  of  study. 
Almost  half  the  candidates  surveyed  were 
limited  to  two  academic  disciplines — engi- 
neering and  business  administration.  This 
approach  to  officer  procurement  may,  In  fact, 
contribute  to  eventual  dissatisfaction  with 
military  service.  Failure  to  recognize  educa- 
tion, training,  and  personal  Interests  In  the 
utilization  of  college  graduates  Is  a  primary 
Influence  in  flrst-term  officer  decisions  to 
reject  a  service  career. 


Recommendations. 

1.  That  a  system  of  conscription  be  re- 
tained and  Incentive  programs  progressively 
Implemented  to  reduce  or  eliminate  reli- 
ance on  the  draft.  Should  experience  demon- 
strate attainability  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
under  their  conditions,  maintain  a  standby 
draft  system  for  use  during  general  mobili- 
zation. 

2.  That  existing  ROTC  monetary  induce- 
ments be  revised  to  Include  an  Increase  in 
the  monthly  allowance  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  be  made  in  the  number  of 
ROTC  scholarships  awarded. 

3.  That  the  military  departments  estab- 
lish criteria  for  identification  of  officer  re- 
quirements by  fleld  of  academic  study. 

4.  That  scholarship  Inducements  be  em- 
ployed to  support  procurement  of  officers 
with  selected  degree  ^eclaltles  and  that 
the  criteria  for  award  of  ROTC  scholarships 
be  revised  to  include  consideration  of  the 
career  motivation  of  recipients. 

5.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  utUi- 
zatlon  of  monetary  Incentives  in  non-ROTC 
Institutions  as  a  means  of  Inducing  con- 
tract commitment  to  one  of  the  college  grad- 
uate officer  programs  such  as  OC8/OT8. 

6.  That  flrst-term  officer  pay  be  raised  to 
a  levrt  of  comparability  with  civilian  sal- 
aries for  new  ooUege  graduates. 

7.  That  marl  mum  publicity  be  given  to 
existing  and  proposed  monetary  incentive 
programs.  The  fuU  potential  of  incentive 
programs  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  de- 
sired population  is  aware  they  exist. 
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VESSEL     BRIDQE-TO-BRIDGE     RA- 
DIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  tOJl 
wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  699)  to  require  a  radiotelephone 
on  certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon 
specified  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
Its  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  for 
a  brief  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  the  Senate  adjourned  for  lack 
of  a  quorum.  Pending  at  that  time  was 
my  amendment  to  S.  699 — offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and  me — 
an  amendment  which,  if  adopted  into 
law,  would  have  postponed  for  7  months 
the  new  Amtrak  rail  system.  The  system 
began  operating  at  12:01  Saturday 
morning.  My  amendment  Is  still  pend- 
ing. I  must  admit,  therefore,  that  at  this 
time  the  issue  would  appear  moot.  One 
cannot  postpone  what  has  already  oc- 
curred. At  this  time  it  must  be  said  that 
all  efforts  to  postpone  Amtrak  were 
either  prevented — as  was  done  here  in 
the  Congress  when  the  Senate  failed  to 
produce  a  quorum  last  Friday — or  de- 
nied— as  was  the  case  when  the  issue  wa6 
raised  in  the  courts.  I  do  think,  in  pass- 
ing, that  if  the  Senate  had  acted  favor- 
ably on  this  amendment  last  Friday,  the 
court  might  very  well  have  granted  an 
injunction  to  permit  the  full  Congress 
to  act.  But  since  the  Senate  was  prevent- 
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ed  from  acting,  the  Issue — as  I  said- -Is 
moot. 

Voting  now  on  this  amendment  wotild 
thus  be  a  gesture  of  blatant  futilityj  If 
adopted — and  I  believe  the  Senate  woiild 
adopt  the  amendment — nothing  woul4  be 
gained;  nothing  at  all.  It  has  never  bfen 
customary  for  me  to  ask  the  Senatel  to 
undertake  meaningless  acts  of  futillt^.  I 
would  prefer  to  look  elsewhere  fo^  a 
remedy;  I  would  prefer  to  take  acdon 
that  will  have  meaning— action  that  4ill 
result  in  the  correction  of  the  IneqiJlty 
visited  upon  the  people  of  Montana  ^d 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  sufHclent  rail  passenger  senice. 
That  Is  the  real  issue  at  stake— the  resto- 
ration to  my  part  of  the  country  of  ade- 
quate rail  service.  It  is  to  this  question 
that  I  Intend  to  devote  my  efforts  tcid 
energies  in  the  days  ahead.  T 

In  this  regard.  It  should  be  said  thati  as 
recently  as  last  Friday,  negotiations  ie- 
gan  with  officials  of  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Corporation  to  determine 
how  to  meet  the  rail  crisis  facing  Mon- 
tana. I  am  encouraged  but  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  thus  far.  I  am  an- 
couraged,  as  well,  by  the  legislative  rem- 
edies to  right  this  wrong  that  rem»In 
available  here  In  Congress — remedies 
that  could  be  taken  In  connection  with 
appropriate  authorization  or  appropria- 
tions bills.  It  should  be  said,  therefore, 
that  although  the  efforts  of  last  Priiiy 
were  unsuccessful  in  putting  off  the  A»t- 
trak  system — and  I  support  Amtrak  gren- 
erally— I  certainly  have  not  capitulated 
or  acquiesced  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
Montana  are  concerned.  Today,  those  In- 
terests are  not  being  served  by  Amtrakl  I 
Intend  to  see  that  they  soon  will  be  ajid 
shall  work  tirelessly  to  that  end  In  the 
days  ahead. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  news  story  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  tod«y, 
bearing  the  heading  "MUes  City,  Mont., 
Mourns  End  of  Passenger  Trains."  The 
subheading  reads,  "Dim  Railroad  Depot 
Is  the  Quietest  Place  in  Town."  I  shill 
read  portions  of  this  story,  and  I  a$k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  artldle 
printed  in  the  Ricord  In  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthoiit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  article  reads  In 
part  as  follows:  i 

MUea  City,  a  ranching  center  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  10.000  on  the  Bvirllngton  Nort$- 
em  line,  Is  one  of  hun<lre<ls  of  towna  aiXl 
cities  that  are  without  passenger  trains  sln^e 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporatk 
or  Amtrak,  took  over  all  railroad  passenger 
trains  this  weekend. 

Tax    THEOBT 

In  theory,  service  will  Improve  In  the  towis 
that  are  left  with  service  because  of  the  sav- 
ings from  not  having  to  serve  the  unprofit- 
able places  that  have  been  cut  off.  [ 

Such  places  as  Harper's  Perry,  W.  vl., 
Barnesville.  Oa.,  and  Dothan,  Ala.,  are  In  tne 
same  predicament  as  Miles  City,  Qlendlvt, 
Missoula,  Forsyth,  Billings  and  Bozemat! 
Mont.  They  are  all  without  passenger  trali», 
most  of  them  for  the  first  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  railroads. 

The  people  of  MUes  City  are  not  simply 
saddened  by  the  lose  of  passenger  servlcn. 
They  are  angered. 


Many  regard  It  as  another  doubtful  step  In 
the  march  of  civilization,  on  a  par  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  buffaloes  and  the  pollution 
of  the  Yellowstone  River,  which  runs  past 
Miles  City. 

Another  part  of  the  article  reads  as 
follows : 

Part  of  the  resentment  Is  peculiar  to  the 
Western  states.  The  Federal  Government 
gave  the  railroads  large  tracts  of  land  In  the 
19th  century  to  Induce  them  to  extend  their 
lines  Into  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  West. 

The  Burlington  Northern  stUl  owns  1,439.- 
137  acres  in  Montana,  most  of  It  valuable  for 
ranching,  oU  and  coal.  These  holdings  stir 
deep  animosity  among  many  people. 

Half  a  dozen  men  sat  drinking  at  the  bar 
of  the  Golden  Spvir  yesterday  afternoon. 
"Damn  It,"  said  an  automobile  dealer  wearing 
a  Stetson  and  cowboy  boots,  "if  the  railroad 
Is  not  going  to  run  passenger  trains,  then  I 
say  let's  make  them  give  back  the  land  and 
oil  and  coal  we  gave  them." 

Mr.  President,  shortly  I  shall  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  81,  S.  166,  and  to  other  items  on  the 
calendar  that  have  been  cleared.  That 
action  will  result  in  the  displacement  of 
the  Metcalf-Mansfleld  amendment  and 
along  with  it,  the  underlying  bill.  They 
will  go  back  to  the  Senate  calendar.  They 
will  remain  there  imtil  again  called  up 
on  motion.  At  an  appropriate  time  in  the 
future,  I  intend  to  again  call  up  S.  699 
to  which  the  Metcalf-Mansfleld  amend- 
ment is  pending  and,  a.ssuming  the  en- 
tire issue  has  been  resolved,  S.  699  im- 
doubtedly  will  be  passed  unencumbered 
and  sent  to  the  House. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur with  my  colleague,  the  majority 
leader,  that  the  resolution  upon  which 
we  sought  a  vote  last  Friday  Is  now  moot. 
May  1  has  come  and  gone.  The  operative 
date  of  Amtrak  has  passed  and  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  Future  results  as  a 
result  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  decisions  of  ap- 
pellate courts,  and  other  actions  are  still 
to  be  determined.  But  there  is  no  point 
today  on  May  3  to  press  an  amendment 
that  was  only  pertinent  prior  to  May  1. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  at  this  time  to 
oppose  confirmation  of  the  nominees  for 
directors  of  the  National  Railroad  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  President,  today's  mall  brought  a 
letter  from  a  visitor  to  Montana  whose 
condition  may  be  diagnosed  as  pre-Rail- 
pax  frustrated,  ffls  recital  suggests  that 
he  will  not  again  attempt  a  visit  by  com- 
mon carrier  to  the  Big  Sky  Country,  be- 
cause his  condition  would  clearly  worsen 
after  May  1  when  all  of  the  passenger 
trains  on  the  southern  route  of  the  Bur- 
lington-Northern are  discontinued  and, 
instead  of  being  unable  to  get  reserva- 
tions to  travel  on  one  of  two  trains,  he 
will  be  unable  to  get  reservations  to 
travel  on  no  trains. 

Mr.  Smith  came  to  Montana  with  his 
family  and  attempted  to  reserve  space 
on  the  soon-to-be-dlscontlnued  southern 
route  train  out  of  Butte.  He  was  told  the 
train  was  fully  booked,  but  he  would  be 
waitlisted  in  case  another  car  were  added. 
Mr.  Smith  then  tried  the  airlines 
There  is  one  serving  this  area  of  65,000. 
On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  there  are 
two  flights  per  day.  He  was  given  stand- 
by listing  on  a  flight  out  of  Billings,  over 


200  miles  away.  The  Smiths  drove  to 
Billings  and  were  booked  on  separate 
flights  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Smith  asks: 

Would  you  please  explain  how  a  person 
can  travel  In  your  state  without  renting 
an  automobile? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  unable  to  an- 
swer that  question  or  the  next  one 

How  can  you  explain  the  removal  of  the 
rail  service  and  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  com- 
petition among  the  airlines  Industry  to  pro- 
vide better  service? 

I  feel  sure  that  Halftrak's  designers 
will  be  able  to  persuade  Mr.  Smith  that 
the  service  he  is  about  to  see  is  better 
than  the  service  he  has  seen,  and  I  am 
therefore  inviting  Mr.  Kendall  to  re- 
ply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Smith's  letter  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Lee  Metcalt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Metcalf:  During  my  recent 
trip  to  the  state  of  Montana  my  wife  and 
family  encountered  the  following: 

1.  Being  In  UvlngBton,  Mont,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  16,  1971,  we  attempted  to  make 
train  reservations  to  return  to  Chicago  from 
Butte  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  i^rU  17  or 
April  18. 1971. 

2.  Unable  to  get  train  reservations  but 
given  a  promise  that  I  would  be  put  on  the 
waiting  list  or  another  car  would  be  put  on 
I  proceeded  to  arrange  for  airline  reserva- 
tions. 

3.  To  my  amazement  there  Is  only  one 
airline  that  serves  the  northwest  from  Chi- 
cago's CHare  field.  This  Is  Northwest  Alr- 
Unes  and  all  flights  to  Chicago  from  Butte 
were  filled  for  Saturday  and  Sunday.  (I  think 
there's  only  one  flight  per  day.) 

4.  I  then  ask  about  the  flights  from  Bill- 
ings (some  235  miles  away)  and  was  ad- 
vised they  were  full  but  I  could  be  placed 
on  a  standby. 

5.  I  accepted  this  as  my  only  possibility 
to  get  home. 

6.  Tills  meant  I  must  drive  from  Butte  to 
BllUngs  some  23S  miles  and  hope  my  family 
and  I  could  get  a  flight  home  sometime  In 
the  next  two  days. 

7.  Upon  arrival  at  Billings  we  (the  four 
of  us)  coxUd  be  split  up  and  sent  to  Chicago 
upon  separate  flights. 

8.  When  the  weather  at  Helena  did  not 
permit  a  landing  and  flight  No.  72  came 
directly  to  BllUngs  this  give  us  the  seats 
to  Chicago. 

9.  After  a  two  hour  delay  for  mechanical 
problems  and  a  over  cooked  meal  we  ar- 
rived at  Chicago  happy  to  be  home. 

Would  you  please  explain  how  a  person 
can  travel  In  your  state  without  renting  a 
automobile?  How  can  you  explain  the  re- 
moval of  the  rail  service  and  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  competition  among  the  airline 
Industry  to  provide  better  service? 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  true 
that  because  of  the  lack  of  a  quorum  on 
Friday  last,  It  was  not  possible  to  take 
action  on  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader;  but  I 
say  to  him,  in  complete  sincerity  and 
honesty,  that  the  mere  fact  he  Intro- 
duced that  amendment,  In  my  judgment, 
will  do  more  to  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  meaningful  railroad  passenger  service 
In  this  country  than  anything  else  that 
could  have  been  done. 
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I  might  point  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  took  action  last  Thurs- 
day which  will  require  the  directors  of 
Amtrak  to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  indicate  in  detail  the  whole  situation 
as  it  relates  to  trains  that  are  not  now 
or  will  not  be  In  operation.  That  was 
done  in  large  part  because  of  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  Integrity  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

My  objection  Is  the  same  as  his.  I 
want  passenger  service  restored  in  this 
country.  My  own  section  of  New  England 
has  no  passenger  service  whatsoever.  We 
have  not  had  trains  taken  off.  We  have 
none  now.  The  Senate  joint  resolution 
which  the  committee  ordered  reported 
last  Thursday  requires  Amtrak  to  report 
to  Congress  by  June  30,  1971,  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  expanding 
service  beyond  that  Included  In  the  basic 
system. 

It  Is  because  I  believe  that  Amtrak  will 
be  the  method  and  the  means  through 
which  we  can  restore  service  In  that  area, 
as  well  as  in  the  State  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation,  that  I 
felt  his  amendment  was  not  wise  at  the 
time. 

It  threatened  to  destroy  the  operation 
so  painstakingly  put  together  by  the  cor- 
poration at  its  inception,  rather  than 
building  upon  the  basic  service  system 
established  by  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  conviction  that  the  action  taken  by 
Congress  in  establishing  Amtrak  and  the 
actions  of  Its  directors  in  the  past  months 
to  begin  Its  operation  are  firm  steps  for- 
ward toward  a  national  rail  passenger 
system. 

The  course  which  Congress  must  take 
Is  one  which  builds  upon  this  established 
base — not  one  which  sets  back,  or  even 
cripples,  its  development.  Accordingly, 
I  will  urge  immediate  passage  of  the 
study  resolution  when  it  is  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  this  week. 
This  study  will  provide  the  explicit  In- 
formation needed  by  Congress  to  deter- 
mine how  and  when  Amtrak  should  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

But,  again,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  he  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
credit  from  all  of  us  who  are  Interested 
In  railroad  passenger  service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  verv 
much. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Miles  Cttt,  Mont.,  Mottbns  End  or  Passen- 
OER  Trains — Dim  Railroad  Depot  Ib  the 
Quietest  Place  in  Town 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

Miles  City,  Mont.,  May  2. — Casey  Barthel- 
mess,  80  years  old,  once  a  bronc  buster  and  a 
cowpoke,  shifted  on  his  crutches,  outside  the 
depot.  He  tried  to  sound  uninterested  in 
what  happened. 

"I  thought  there  might  be  a  little  excite- 
ment," he  said  "but  it  was  pretty  quiet  " 
His  voice  had  betrayed  him  by  going  hoarse 
In  mid-sentence. 

He  had  Just  watched  the  coming  and  the 
going  of  the  last  passenger  train  through 
MUes  City.  As  he  spoke,  the  train  could  still 


be  heard  In  the  distance  as  it  sped  toward  the 
end  of  the  line  at  St.  Paul. 

It  had  been  a  quiet  event,  as  Mr.  Barthel- 
mess  said.  But  there  was  drama  m  It  for 
the  10  or  12  who  had  come  to  the  old  brick 
station  to  say  good-by  to  90  years  of  history. 

THE    BELL   TOLLS 

The  eastbound  Malnstreeter  from  Seattle 
pulled  Into  the  dim  Miles  City  station  at 
10:58  P.M.,  one  hour  and  three  minutes  late. 
It  came  In  like  a  funeral  train,  moving  about 
five  miles  an  hour,  its  bell  seeming  to  toll 
rather  than  ring  In  the  night  chill. 

The  engineer  stopped  the  train  beside  the 
worn  brick  platform  and  one  passenger,  a 
middle-aged  man,  got  off  and  walked 
quickly  away. 

Then  two  other  men,  a  Montana  editor  and 
a  companion,  got  on.  Like  hundreds  of  others 
they  were  taking  a  last  ride  to  record,  or 
Just  to  feel,  how  it  was  the  day  the  passen- 
ger trains  stopped  running  In  southern  Mon- 
tana and  In  many  other  places  across  the 
United  States. 

Miles  City,  a  ranching  center  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,000  on  the  BurUngton 
Northern  line,  Is  one  of  hundreds  of  towns 
and  cities  that  are  without  passenger  trains 
since  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration, or  Amtrak,  took  over  all  railroad  pas- 
senger trains  this  weekend. 

THE    TREORT 

In  theory,  service  will  Improve  In  the  towns 
that  are  left  with  service  because  of  the  sav- 
ings from  not  having  to  serve  the  unprofit- 
able places  that  have  been  cut  oS. 

Such  places  as  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va., 
Barnesville,  Ga.,  and  Dothan,  Ala.,  are  In  the 
same  predicament  as  Miles  City,  Glendlve, 
Missoula,  Forsyth,  Billings  and  Bozeman, 
Mont.  They  are  all  without  passenger  trains, 
most  of  them  for  the  first  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  raUroads. 

The  people  of  Miles  City  are  not  simply 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  passenger  service. 
They  are  angered. 

Many  regard  It  as  another  doubtful  step  In 
the  march  of  civilization,  on  a  par  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  buffaloes  and  the  pollution 
of  the  Yellowstone  River,  which  runs  past 
Miles  City. 

The  loss  of  passenger  trains  Is  especially 
painful  to  those  old  enough  to  remember 
how  good  the  service  once  was. 

Carter  Snell,  an  86-ye&r-old  retired  rancher 
and  wool  buyer,  said  he  and  his  family  used 
to  ride  the  train  from  Miles  City  to  their 
ranch  20  miles  away  and  the  train  would  let 
them  off  there. 

"The  trains  stopped  anywhere  you  wanted 
them  to,  by  God,  In  those  days,"  he  said. 

Miles  City  has  had  only  two  dally  passen- 
ger trains  east  and  two  west  for  several 
years.  Many  here  admit  that  they  have  not 
used  the  trains  much  since  the  coming  of 
good  highways  and  easy  automobile  travel. 
But  they  stlU  resent  having  the  trains  taken 
off. 

Part  of  the  resentment  Is  peculiar  to  the 
Western  states.  The  Federal  Government 
gave  the  railroads  large  tracts  of  land  In  the 
19th  century  to  Induce  them  to  extend  their 
lines  Into  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  West. 

DEEP   ANIMOSITY 

The  Burlington  Northern  still  owns 
1,439,137  acres  in  Montana,  most  of  It  valu- 
able for  ranching,  oil  and  coal.  These  hold- 
ings stir  deep  animosity  among  many  people. 

Half  a  dozen  men  sat  drinking  at  the  bar 
of  the  Golden  Spur  yesterday  afternoon. 
"Damn  It,"  said  an  automobile  dealer  wear- 
ing a  Stetson  and  cowboy  boots.  "If  the  rail- 
road Is  not  going  to  run  passenger  trains, 
then  I  say  let's  make  them  give  back  the 
land  and  oil  and  coal  we  gave  them." 

Many  who  have  contmued  to  ride  the 
trains  here  are  older  people  or  those  with  lU- 
nesses  that  require  attention  In  Minneapolis 


or  Seattle.  They  either  fear  flying  or  find  it 
too  expensive.  And  they  are  uncomfortable 
on  biises. 

Mrs.  EmUy  Robinson,  78,  has  to  go  to  Min- 
neapolis at  least  once  a  year  for  medical  at- 
tention. She  has  always  gone  on  the  train 
and  she  thinks  It  Is  a  "crime"  that  the  trains 
have  stopped. 

"I'U  use  the  plane  now,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
think  I  could  sit  on  a  bus  for  24  hours." 

Some  will  not  be  able  to  afford  airplanes. 
Frontier  AlrUnee  charges  922  to  fly  from 
here  to  BlUlngs,  146  miles  away.  The  train 
fare  was  $6.  It  costs  $5.66  on  the  bus. 

A  coach  seat  on  the  train  from  MUea  City 
to  Mlnneap>olis  oost  only  126.76. 

raw  MouRinos 

De^lte  the  emotional  wrench  of  losing  the 
trains,  not  many  people  here  went  to  the 
station  last  night  to  mourn  the  Malnstreet- 
er's  last  trip. 

It  was  a  Saturday  night,  much  like  any 
other  here;  200  or  300  went  to  the  Elks  Club 
for  the  annual  fiddler's  contest,  and  several 
hundred  other  men  and  women  crowded  the 
bars  and  cafes  on  Main  Street  and  ate,  drank 
and  dftnced. 

But  memory  or  sentiment  edged  aside  the 
frolic  here  and  there. 

Caeey  Barthelmess  left  the  fiddler's  contest 
early  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  trains.  BUI 
Dunn,  the  postmaster,  whoee  father  was  an 
engineer,  came  and  looked  on  unsmiling  with 
his  hands  In  his  pockets.  Mrs.  Patricia  Bird- 
well  and  her  son  Brian  rode  double  on  a  bicy- 
cle to  come  to  the  station. 

The  mourners  drifted  away  as  the  rumble 
of  the  Malnstreeter  died  In  the  east.  All  ex- 
cept Casey  Barthelmess.  He  stayed  awhUe, 
slumped  on  his  crutches,  and  talked  of  play- 
ing on  the  railroad  tracks  when  he  was  a 
boy.  and  of  riding  free  on  the  freight  cars, 
and  of  the  day  a  man  was  run  over  by  a  train 

Finally,  the  old  man  tired  of  talking  and 
the  raUroad  station  became  the  quietest  plaoe 
m  town. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunltv  to  comment 
on  Amtrak  and  to  renew  my  support  for 
the  legislation  that  will  pos^one  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  plan  for  6  months. 
I  believe  that  this  delay  Is  needed  for 
.':everal  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  the  Congress 
was  misled  regarding  the  original  legis- 
lation that  made  Ral'.pax  possible.  It  was 
not  my  Intention,  when  voting  for  this 
legislation,  to  force  the  elimination  of 
over  half  of  the  passenger  trains  that  are 
currently  operating  or  were  operating 
as  of  April  30,  1971.  My  State  will  lose 
all  passenger  service,  except  for  a  single 
route  traveling  from  Chicago  to  the 
Twin  Cities,  amd  then  continuing  across 
the  State  via  Willmar,  Breckenridge. 
Pargo-Moorhead,  and  Grand  Porks. 

Even  though  the  legislation  allows  Am- 
trak to  add  routes  in  the  future,  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  a  very  satisfactory 
solution.  This  addition  of  routes  will  be 
a  painstakingly  slow  process  and  I  know 
that  many  of  these  routes  will  be  lost 
forever  once  they  are  discarded  by 
Amtrak. 

When  the  preliminary  report  estab- 
lishing the  routes  was  first  made  avail- 
able last  fall  by  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Volpe,  I  immediately  protested 
the  reduction  in  passenger  train  service 
for  Minnesota  and  for  the  entire  Nation. 
I  followed  this  up  with  protests  to  Mr. 
George  Stafford  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  finally  with  Mr. 
David  Kendall  when  he  was  appointed 
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Chairman  of  the  National  RaD  Passenger 
Corporation.  The  final  report  added  two 
additional  routes  and  made  a  few  oilier 
minor  changes  but  this  was  still  not 
enough  to  make  for  an  adequate  rail  pas- 
senger system. 

The  limited  effect  of  Amtrak  will  fdrce 
Minnesotans  into  using  less  dependable 
forms  of  transportation.  Airlines  sarve 
only  a  small  number  of  Minnesota  com- 
munities and  oftentimes  the  fare  is  m^ch 
more  than  many  people  can  aflt^rd. 
Autcxnobiles  are  restricted  by  snow  »nd 
Ice  in  the  winter  and  often  are  not  avail- 
able to  students,  senior  citizens,  and  otjier 
people  who  cannot  aiTord  to  own  >  em 
automobile  or  are  not  in  a  position  to 
operate  one.  Amtrak  will  force  other  ire- 
gions  into  identical  situations  and  will 
cause  even  greater  problems  in  the  !six 
States  that  are  totally  excluded  fitom 
rail  passenger  service.  j 

Labor  would  also  benefit  if  we  colild 
delay  the  implementation  of  Amtrak  for 
6  months.  Many  railroad  employees  from 
Minnesota  have  contacted  me  to  expi?ess 
concern  over  the  job  protection  that  will 
be  provided  by  the  existing  legislation 
and  by  the  contracts  that  Amtrak  has 
negotiated  with  the  railroads.  T 

I  share  these  concerns  and  would  Bke 
additional  time  to  study  these  matters. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  was  mided 
by  the  administration,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  They  told  us 
that  this  legislation  and  that  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  requested  were  ade- 
quate to  provide  a  rail  passenger  net- 
work for  this  Nation.  In  fact,  much  more 
money  would  be  needed  to  provide  an 
adequate  system  and  these  agencies  were 
not  willing  to  advocate  that  position  ef  en 
though  they  would  have  had  very  little 
trouble  in  obtaining  approval  from  the 
Congress.  I  fed,  therefore,  if  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Traiis- 
portatlon  can  consider  spending  a  tril- 
lion dollars  in  Federal  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST.  then  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  exclude  consideration  for  an 
increased  Rallpax  appropriation  ^nd 
thus  preserve  necessary  routes  and  8t<>ps 
which  would  otherwise  be  discarded. 

DESIGNATION  OP  THE  WASHARIE 
WILDERNESS  AND  THE  SHOSHOKE 
NATIONAL  FOREST  IN  WYOMIKO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pregldent,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Calen- 
dar No.  81,  S.  168.  ■ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Huchis).  The  clerk  will  report  the  bllL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  166.  a  bUI  to  (laslgn«t«  the  StrstlA«d 
Primitive  Ares  u  a  part  of  the  Waohalde 
Wlldemees.  heretofore  known  aa  the  So«th 
Absaroka  Wilderness.  Shoahone  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  jfor 
other  purpoeee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th^re 
objection  to  the  jH-esent  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominaticMis  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ethel  Bent  Walsh,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Phillip  Victor  Sanchez,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  T.  Pecora,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  WASHAKIE 
WILDERNESS  AND  THE  SHOSHONE 
NATIONAL  FOREST  IN  WYOMING 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  166,  to  designate  the  Stratified 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie 
Wildemeas,  heretofore  known  as  the 
South  Absaroka  Wilderness,  Shoshone 
NatlMiai  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt   8knato«  McOxe 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  to  estab- 
lish the  Washakie  Wilderness  Area  in  Wyo- 
ming will  serve  admirably  to  enhance  and 
Improve  upon  the  existing  wilderness  system 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  the  Interest  of 
the  public.  The  bill  also  happens  to  represent 
the  fruits  of  much  endeavor,  Including  con- 
siderable dialogue  between  Senator  Hansen 
and  me,  not  over  the  wisdom  of  designating 
these  lands,  but  over  the  details  Involved, 
chiefly  the  boundaries.  My  colleague  and  I 
have  worked  long  and  hard  at  this  Job,  with 
much  assistance  from  the  Interior  Ck)mmlt- 
tee,  IT.S.  Forest  Service,  conservationists, 
local  residents.  Industry  and  others.  We  have 
reached  agreement  on  satisfactory  and  widely 
accepted  lines  which  we  ask  the  Senate  to 
approve  today,  as  It  did  last  October,  only 
to  have  the  measure  die  for  lack  of  House 
action  In  the  91st  Congress. 

This  bill,  of  course,  owes  Its  genesis  to  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  which  directed  that 
Primitive  Areas  be  studied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  determine  their  suit- 
ability for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System.  Such  a  study  was 
made  on  the  Shoshone  Forest  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  President,  culminating  In  this  bill,  which 
proposes  to  Include  most  of  the  Stratified 
Primitive  Area  and  some  oontlguous  land 
In  the  Wildemeas  System  by  Joining  It  to  the 
existing  South  Absaroka  Wlldemees  to  form 
the  newly-designated  Washakie  Wilderness. 
This  Is  an  area  approximately  80  miles  south- 
east of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  Is  a 
region  offering  true  wilderness  values  for  the 
public.  Including  opportunities  for  imusual 
adventure  and  challenge  In  a  pristine  setting 
on  land  free  of  man's  interference  with  the 
works  of  nature. 

The  area  being  added  to  the  Wilderness 
totals  about  280.000  acres,  while  the  existing 
South  Absaroka  Wilderness  to  which  It  Is 
being  added  Is  483,130  acres  In  size. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  surrounded 
the  history  of  this  legislation  to  this  point, 
and  which  necessitated  the  lengthy  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  Senator  Hansen  and 
me,  was  concerned  with  a  35,000  acre  area 
we  In  Wyoming  call  the  DuNolr  Valley, 
which  lies  along  the  west  end  of  the  wilder- 
ness area.  Conservationists  In  particular  were 
eager  to  have  this  area  Included  In  the  wil- 
derness designation  being  considered  today 
for  several  reasons,  although  It  did  not  ap- 
pear within  the  originally-proposed  bound- 
aries published  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
The  DuNolr,  unlike  many  wilderness  areas 
In  Wyoming,  Is  not  confined  to  the  top  of 
peaks  or  the  very  high  ground  which  no  one 
else  wants  for  commercial  use.  It  is  lower, 
enjoys  a  particular  wealth  of  wildlife  and 
represents  a  significant  calving  ground  fc<r 
the    magnificent    elk    which    reside    in    our 
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mountain  regions.  In  the  early  1920'6,  the 
DuNolr  was  visited  by  the  old  Wyoming  Tim- 
ber Company,  which  cut  some  wood,  mostly 
for  railroad  ties.  But  the  timber  removed 
was  skidded  out  by  horses  and  floated.  Never 
was  mechanized  equipment  in  there.  The 
passage  of  half  a  centiu7  has  largely  covered 
tbe  relatively  minor  Incursions  of  man  on 
this  region. 

In  the  bill  before  you,  the  DuNolr  la  not 
designated  as  Wilderness,  but  as  a  special 
management  unit  which  will  be  treated 
much  as  though  It  were  Inside  the  bovind- 
arles  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness.  In  this 
way,  Mr.  President,  we  have  moved  to  Insure, 
for  generations  yet  to  come,  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  magnificent  DuNolr 
Valley. 

It  has  been  a  spirit  of  cooperatlveness,  a 
demonstrated  willingness  to  tackle  some  dif- 
ficult and  sometimes  precise  questions  and 
work  out  solution,  which  has  resulted  In  this 
bill  reaching  the  floor  of  the  Senate  under 
the  Joint  sponsorship  of  Senator  Hansen  and 
me.  Many  people  were  Involved  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  differences  which  occurred  In 
the  early  history  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  all  for  staying  with  us.  Amer- 
ica, I  am  confident,  will  be  the  richer  for 
the  preservation  of  these  lands  In  their 
natural  state. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
accordance  with  subsection  3(b)  of  the 
wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat. 
891),  the  area  classified  as  the  Stratified 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrotn,  comprising 
an  area  of  approximately  two  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  acres  as  generally  depicted 
on  a.  map  entitled,  "Washakie  Wilderness — 
Proposed,"  dated  June  15,  1967,  revised  Sep- 
tember 12,  1970,  which  Is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  of 
the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Is  hereby  deslgnatec  for  addition 
to  and  as  a  part  of  the  area  heretofore  known 
as  the  South  Absaroka  WUdemess,  which  Is 
hereby  renamed  as  the  Washakie  Wilderness. 

Sbc.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Washakie  Wildemeas  with  the  Interior  acd 
InsiUar  Affairs  Committees  of  liie  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  descrlptloa  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  In  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Ssc.  3.  The  Stratified  Primitive  Area  addi- 
tion to  the  Washakie  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie 
Wilderness  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that 
Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence In  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

Ssc.  4.  The  previous  clasalflcatlon  of  the 
Stratified  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby  abolished. 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Within  the  area  depicted  as  the 
Special  Management  Unit  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultxire  shall  not  permit  harvest- 
ing of  timber  or  public  or  private  vehicular 
use  of  any  existing  road,  and  shall  not  oon- 
■truct  or  permit  the  construction  or  expan- 
sion of  any  road  In  said  Special  Management 
Unit.  The  Secretary  shaU  administer  said 
unit  In  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and 


regulations  relating  to  the  national  forests 
especially  to  provide  for  non  vehicular  access 
recreation  and  may  construct  such  facilities 
and  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  visitors  and  to  pro- 
tect the  resources  of  said  unit:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  section  shall  not  affect 
such  vehicular  use  and  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing roads  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  said  unit  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture 
shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the 
area  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Cocnmltteee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  such  description  stiall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  included 
In  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correc- 
tions of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-60),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKFOSX 

S.  166  designates  as  wilderness  a  unique 
mountain  area  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Shoshone  National  Forest  In  north- 
west Wyoming.  It  Is  approximately  200  miles 
northwest  of  Casper  and  80  miles  south  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Access  Is  from 
U.S.  Route  26  and  287,  and  on  the  east  from 
State  Route  20.  The  proposed  wilderness  is 
characterized  by  deep,  narrow  valleys  expos- 
ing the  strata  which  were  built  up  by  vol- 
canic activity.  Broad,  fiat-topped  mountains 
and  plateaus  separate  the  CEuayons. 

In  this  area  elevations  range  from  8,160  to 
12,615  feet.  It  has  only  29  percent  timber 
cover,  of  which  the  predominant  species  is 
the  Engelman  spruce.  The  higher  sites  are 
barren  with  only  grassland  vegetation.  Since 
much  of  the  higher  elevations  are  above 
timberllne,  the  proposed  wilderness  Is  rich 
in  the  petrified  remains  of  forest,  ferns,  and 
animal  life  of  other  geologic  ages. 

Some  16  lakes  and  nearly  40  miles  of 
streams  are  found  here.  The  trout  fishing  in 
the  area  as  well  as  the  big  game  hunting  are 
well  known. 

Elk,  moose,  deer,  bighorn  sheep,  and  black 
and  grizzly  bear  Inhabit  the  area,  along  with 
many  varieties  of  smaller  animals  such  as 
bobcat,  snowshoe  rabbit,  and  badger. 

Summer  temperatures  in  the  area  rarely 
exceed  80  degrees,  with  winter  minimum 
ranging  between  80  and  40  degrees  below 
zero  Fahrenheit.  Summers  are  short  with  an 
average  growing  season  of  less  than  60  days, 
though  frost  can  occur  on  any  day  of  the 
year. 

Included  within  the  208,000  acres  of  pro- 
posed wilderness  served  by  this  proposal  are 
opportunities  for  a  variety  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation activities  which  Include  hiking,  rid- 
ing, back-packing,  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, and  photography. 

Most  of  those  who  visit  the  area  for  rec- 
reation are  from  Wyoming;  however,  a  large 
number  of  people  from  outside  the  State 
use  commercial  packer  facilities.  Generally, 
from  within  350  mUes  drive  by  automobile, 
a  population  of  500,000  people  has  access  to 
the  area.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  visitors 
come  for  hunting. 

LKGISLATrVK  BACKoaoxn) 
The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  880) 
established   the   National   Wilderness   Pres- 
ervation  System   which   encompassed   some 
64  national  forest  areas. 


The  proposed  Washakie  Wilderness  results 
from  a  review  of  one  such  National  Forest 
area  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture.  Pur- 
suant to  receiving  this  review,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recommended 
that  the  area  in  northwestern  Wyoming 
known  as  the  Stratified  Primitive  Area  be 
designated  as  a  wilderness  area. 

On  November  7,  1967,  Senator  Hansen 
submitted  an  original  bill,  S.  2630,  which 
included  the  Stratified  Primitive  Area  and 
proposed  that  it  be  designated  as  a  wilder- 
ness area. 

On  February  19  and  20,  1968,  hearings 
were  held  on  8.  2630.  At  that  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgrlctUture  submitted  his  report 
on  behalf  of  the  D^artment  in  support  of 
S.  2630. 

In  the  91  St  Congress,  two  bills  were  In- 
troduced. S.  1468,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Hansen,  included  the  area  within  the  orig- 
inal Stratified  Primitive  area.  Also  Included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Washakie  WUd- 
emess proposal  were  approximately  0,600 
acres  which  met  the  criteria  for  wildemeas. 
This  area  protected  elk  and  wildlife  migra- 
tion routes. 

Senator  MeOee's  blU,  S.  164,  would  have 
increased  the  original  wilderness  area  pro- 
posal by  45,000  acres. 

S.  1468  as  reported  from  committee  was 
In  a  form  acceptable  to  both  Senator  Hansen 
and  Senator  McOee.  The  final  bill  repre- 
sented a  compromise  whereby  most  of  the 
additional  area  Included  within  S.  164  was 
Included  within  the  special  management  pro- 
visions set  forth  In  8.  1468. 

That  blU,  S.  1468,  passed  the  Senate  Octo- 
ber 14,  1970,  but  did  not  reach  House  con- 
sideration In  the  9l8t  Congress.  This  bill,  S 
166.  Is  identical  to  S.  1468. 

MINXaAL  BUaVXT 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  con- 
ducted a  flrtd  Investigation  of  the  area  during 
the  summer  of  1966.  OeneraUy,  they  found 
only  minimal  evidence  erf  the  presence  of 
minerals.  There  has  been  no  oU  or  gas  leas- 
ing activity  in  the  area,  and  although  older 
rock  formations  indicate  that  there  may  be 
some  oil,  the  prospect  of  the  area  becoming  a 
source  of  oU  and  gas  is  considered  minimal. 
Likewise,  It  is  believed  that  any  ooal,  ben- 
tonlte,  or  phosphate  In  the  area  Is  so  deep  in 
the  earth's  crust  as  to  make  It  imeoonomlc  to 
mine  at  the  present  time. 

XKLABaso  aaxA 
This  bill  includes  approximately  2,000  ad- 
ditional acres  of  land  within  the  wilderness 
classification  which  were  not  originally  In- 
cluded within  the  administration  recom- 
mendation. The  additional  acreage  Is  centered 
prlmarUy  around  an  area  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  prx^Kxed  wilderness  near  a  high, 
peaklike  abutment  known  as  the  Ramahom. 
The  acreage  was  added  mainly  to  act  as  a 
buffer  zone  to  the  Bamahom  as  weU  as  to 
provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  additional  acre- 
age which  Is  of  such  quality  that  It  should 
be  given  wilderness  protection. 

SPXCIAL  MANAGEICKNT  ABKA 

Special  management  provisions  are  pro- 
vided for  an  area  of  approximately  36,000 
acres  which  lies  west  of  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness addition,  generally  referred  to  as  the  Du- 
Nolr area.  The  DuNolr  Is  an  unusually  scenic 
region,  but  the  committee  decided  It  did  not 
qualify  for  wilderness,  and  spelled  out  spe- 
cial management  provisions  which  preclude 
timber  harvesting,  additional  roadbulldlng, 
and  motor  vehicle  use  in  the  area,  except  as 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  unit 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

COMICITTXK  RCCOMiaDnUTION 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln 
Committee  by  unanimous  vote  favorably  re- 
ports S.  166  and  recommends  Its  enactment. 
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THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaiilder 
of  the  Calendar  be  considered  in  se- 
quence.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES' BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 
FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  INVESTIOA- 
TIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  81)  authorliing 
supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  81 

Reaolied,  That  the  Committee  on  qom- 
merce,  or  aiiy  subcommittee  thereof,  Is, au- 
thorized to  expend,  through  Februaryl  29. 
1973,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  ^n- 
ate  not  to  exceed  CISO.OOO.  in  addition  to\  the 
first  amount  and  for  the  purposes  stateil  in 
Senate  Resolution  25,  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  1,  1971,  such  amdunt 
having  not  been  included  In  that  resolution 
because  at  the  time  at  which  that  resolu- 
tion was  considered  there  was  lnBufflcient|  in- 
formation to  determine  the  total  amouat  of 
expenditures  the  committee  would  lnci|r  in 
conducting  its  inquiries  and  Investigatljons. 
Of  such  $150,000.  not  to  exceed  $14,000 
(which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  am<)unt 
specified  in  section  3(1)  of  such  resolution) 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  o^  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preside^,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prilited 
in  the  RfcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the;  re- 
port (No.  92-82),  explaining  the  iur- 
poses  of  the  measure.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  81  would  autborlzq  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  from  the  date  of  Its  apptoval 
through  February  29,  1972,  to  extend  nc^t  to 
exceed  $150,000  (of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $14,000  could  be  expended  by  the 
committee  for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof)  fof'  in- 
quires and  Investigations,  such  funds  t4>  be 
In  addition  to  the  amount  ($1,233,800)  and 
for  the  purposes  stated  in  Senate  Resolution 
35,  its  annual  exp>endlt\ire  authorization, 
agreed  to  March  1,  1971.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  is  requesting  the  additional 
funds — to  respond  to  the  crisis  In  the 
road  Iw^usti^ — of  which  the  Penn  Cenl 
collapse  and  its  need  for  Federal  Si 
assistance  In  order  to  prevent  cessatic 
essential  services  Is  the  prime  exampl^ 

Pursuant  to  the  requirement  stipnlatt 
section  133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiz- 
ation Act  of  1946,  Senate  Resolution  81  con- 
tains the  following  statement  of  the  relaton 
why  authorization  for  the  expenditures  de- 
scribed therein  could  not  have  been  soiight 
at  the  time  of  the  submission  by  such  Com- 
mittee of  an  annual  authorization  resolu- 
tion for  this  year: 

At  the  time  at  which  that  resolutlonj  was 
considered  there  was  Insufficient  Informa- 
tion to  determine  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penditures the  committee  would  Incur  in 
conducting  its  InqiUres  and  Investlgat^os. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING  OF  THE  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"PROGRESS  m  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  OF  AIR  POLLU- 
TION" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  88)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 
"Progress  In  the  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Air  Pollution"  as  a  Senate  document 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  UiUted 
States  (in  compliance  with  Public  Law  90- 
148,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended)  entitled 
"Progress  In  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Air  Pollution",  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

S«c.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-83).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  88  would  provide  (1) 
that  the  annuaj  report  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Etovirorunental  Protection  Agency  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (In  com- 
pliance with  Public  Law  90-148,  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended)  entitled  "Progress  in 
the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Air  P(rtlutlon," 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document;  and  (2) 
that  there  be  printed  2,500  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows : 

PTinting-cost  estimate 

To    print    as    a    document     (1,500 

copies)     $717.18 

2,500  additional  copies,  at  $65.82  per 

thousand 164.65 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res.  88.     881.  73 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
THE  "REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the 
"Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee" was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  two  thou- 
sand additional  ooples  of  Its  report  to  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session  (Sen- 
ate Report  Numbered  93-49),  entitled  "Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
the  February  1971  Economic  Rep>ort  of  the 
President,  Together  With  Statement  of  Com- 
mittee Agreement,  Minority  and  Other 
Views,"  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  (3)  of  Pub- 
llo  Law  304,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-84),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  97  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  2,000  additional  copies  of  itc 
report  to  the  92d  Congress,  first  session  (8. 
Rept.  92-49) ,  entitled  'Report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  the  February  1971 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Together 
With  Statement  of  Committee  Agreement, 
Minority  and  Other  Views,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (3)  of  Public  Law  304,  79th  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

The  printing-cost  estlmat«,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing -cost  estimate 
Back  to  press,  2,000  copies $1,200 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  (GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  FOR  INQUIRIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  107)  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expendltiu-es  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  inquiries  and  investigations  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  RES.  107 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  is  authorized  to  expend, 
through  February  29,  1973,  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed  the  rum 
of  $50,000  (in  addition  to  the  amount  pro- 
vided In  section  9  of  Senate  Resolution  31, 
Nlnety-seoond  Congress,  agreed  to  March  1, 
1971),  such  sum  having  not  been  included 
in  that  resolution  because  at  the  time  at 
which  that  resolution  was  considered  there 
was  insufficient  information  to  determine  the 
total  amoimt  of  expenditures  the  committee 
would  Incur  in  conducting  its  Inquiries  and 
Investigations.  Such  sum  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  the 
committee's  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-85),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  107  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  through  February  29,  1972, 
of  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations.  These  funds,  which  would  be 
In  addition  to  the  $1,582,200  authorized  for 
use  by  that  committee  by  Senate  Resolution 
31,  agreed  to  March  1,  1971,  would  be  utilized 
for  field  hearings  on  8.  10,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  policy  to  revitalize  rural  and  other 
economically  distressed  areas. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirement  stipulated  In 
section  133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  Senate  Resolution  107 
contains  the  following  statement  of  the  rea- 
son why  authorization  for  the  expenditures 
described  therein  could  not  have  been 
sought  at  the  time  of  the  submission  by  such 
committee  of  an  annual  authorization  reso- 
lution for  this  year: 

Such  sum  (was  not)  Included  In  that  res- 
olution because  at  the  time  at  which  that 
resolution  was  considered  there  was  Insuffl- 
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dent  information  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  expenditures  the  committee 
vould  incur  in  conducting  its  Inquiries  and 
investigations. 


PAYMENT    OP    GRATUITY    TO 
FLORENCE  H.  LOUDERMILK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Florence  H.  Loudermilk  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  Ill 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Jlcrence  H.  LoudermUk,  widow  of  Charles  O. 
Loudermilk,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
simi  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  aUowances. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  92-70,  ENTITLED  "CON- 
TROL OF  HAZARDOUS  POLLUTING 
SUBSTANCES" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  author- 
izing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  92-70,  entitled 
"Control  of  Hazardous  Polluting  Sub- 
stances" was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  two 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  93-70,  entitled  "Control  of 
Hazardous  Polluting  Substances",  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 13(g)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  simended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanmious  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-86),  explaining  the  puiposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Is  reporting  this  original  simple  resolu- 
tion In  lieu  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 14,  which  as  referred  to  the  committee 
would  provide  (1)  that  there  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  entitled  "Control  of 
Hazardous  Polluting  Substances,"  submitted 
to  Congress  In  accordance  with  section  13(g) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended;  and  (3)  that  there  be  printed 
2,600  additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

lliis  action  is  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  because  the  report 
In  question  has  already  been  ordered  printed 
as  a  House  docvunent,  and  since  the  2,600  ad- 
ditional ooples  of  the  report  requested  by  the 
Oommlttee  on  Public  Works  may  be  ob- 
tained within  the  $1,200  statutory  limitation 
on  printing  additional  copies  by  a  simple 
resolution. 

The  pmtlng-oost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
2,600  additional  copies,  at  $430.18 
per  thouaand $1,050.46 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  A  STUDY  OF 
NATIONAL  FUELS  AND  ENERGY 
POLICY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  45)  to  authorize  a 
study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments:  On  page  3,  in  line  14, 
strike  out  the  word  "make",  and  insert 
the  words  "make,  in  accordance  with  the 
national  policy  enunciated  in  the  Min- 
ing and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1876),"; 

On  ptige  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
strike  out  the  date  "January  31,  1972," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "February  29. 
1972."  ; 

And  on  page  8,  strike  out  the  language 
of  Sec.  7  reading: 

The  expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
resolution,  from  the  date  of  its  agreement 
through  January  31,  1972,  shall  not  exceed 
$ ,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  expend,  through  February  29, 
1972,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  to  exceed  $200,000,  in  addition  to  the 
first  amount  and  for  the  purposes  stated  In 
Senate  Resolution  35,  agreed  to  March  1, 
1971,  such  amount  having  not  been  Included 
m  that  resolution  becaxise  at  the  time  at 
which  that  resolution  was  considered  there 
was  a  need  for  public  hearings  and  other  in- 
formation to  determine  the  total  amount  of 
expenditures  the  committee  would  incur  in 
conducting  its  inquiries  and  Investigations 
pursuant  to  the  study  authorized  by  this 
resolution. 

And  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  addi- 
tional amendments: 

On  page  6,  in  line  3.  strike  out  through 
line  9  the  language: 

Sec.  3.  The  chairmen  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  or  their  designees 
and  the  ranking  majority  and  minority  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  or  their  designees  shall  par- 
ticipate In  the  study  authorized  herein  and 
the  Senators  so  appointed  shall  serve  with 
the  committee  In  an  ex  officio  capacity. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  3.  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works,  or  members  of  such 
committees  designated  by  such  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  to  serve  In  their 
places,  and  the  ranking  majority  and  minor- 
ity Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  or  Senate  members  of  that 
committee  designated  by  such  ranking  ma- 
jority and  minority  Senate  members  to  serve 
In  their  places,  shall  participate  in  the  study 
authorized  by  this  resolution  and  shall  serve 
as  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee. 

And  in  line  24,  strike  out  "Such  ad- 
visers shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion." 

On  page  7,  In  line  2,  after  the  comma, 
insert  "or  any  subcommittee  thereof,"; 

In  line  3,  strike  out  down  through  line 
14  the  language;  "(1)  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  techni- 
cal, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 


consultants;  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  en-  agen- 
cies ccMicemed.  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  information,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment; (4)  and  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  chairmen  of  other  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  utilize  the  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  such 
committees  as  needed  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  this  resolution," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel.  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (4)  to  consent  to  the  assignment  of 
personnel  of  other  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pxjses  of  this  resolution." 

On  page  7,  at  the  end  of  line  25.  strike 
out  "by  September  1, 1972."; 

On  page  8,  in  line  5,  strike  out  'The", 
and  insert  the  words  "For  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution,  the"; 

In  line  10,  strike  out  the  words  "and 
for  the  purp>ose6  stated",  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "specified"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  11,  strike  out 
"35"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "34"; 

And  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "reso- 
lution." insert  "Of  such  $200,000,  not  to 
exceed  $12,000  (which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  $6,000  specified  in  section  2  of  such 
Senate  Resolution  34)  may  be  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof." 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
seitlons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
in  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to — 

(a)  make  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  (including  the  holding  of 
public  hearings  in  appropriate  parts  of  the 
Nation)  of  the  current  and  prospective  fuel 
and  energy  resources  and  requirements  of 
the  United  States  and  the  present  and  prob- 
able future  alternative  procedures  and 
methods  for  meeting  anticipated  require- 
ments, consistent  with  achieving  other  na- 
tional goals,  including  the  high  priorities — 
national  security  and  environmental  protec- 
tion; and 

(b)  make.  In  accordance  with  the  national 
policy  enunciated  in  the  Mining  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1876),  a 
fuU  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  existing  and  prospective  governmental 
policies  and  laws  affecting  the  fuels  and 
energy  Industries  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing what.  If  any,  changes  and  implementa- 
tion of  these  policies  and  laws  may  be  advis- 
able in  order  to  simplify,  coordinate,  and 
provide  effective  and  reasonable  national 
policy  to  assiire  reliable  and  efficient  sources 
of  fuel  and  energy  adequate  for  a  balanced 
economy  and  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  taking  into  account:  the  Nation's 
environmental  concerns,  the  Investments  by 
public  and  private  enterprise  for  the  main- 
tenance of  reliable,  efficient,  and  adequate 
sources  of  energy  and  fuel  and  necessary 
related  Industries,  and  the  need  for  mainte- 
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nance    of    an     adequate     force    of    ski  led 
workers.  ' 

3»c.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  provlsloni  of 
section  1  tbe  ccnunlttee  shall.  In  addltloa  to 
such  other  matters  as  It  may  deem  necessary, 
give  coaoslderatlon  to — 

(1)  the  proved  and  predicted  avallabllttles 
of  our  national  fuel  and  energy  resource*  In 
all  forms  and  factors  pertinent  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  worldwide  trends  in  consumption 
and  supply-. 

(2)  projected  national  requirements  for 
th*  utilization  of  these  resources  for  energy 
production  and  other  purposes,  both  to  nteet 
short  range  needs  and  to  provide  for  fuQure 
demand  tor  the  years  2000  and  2020:        ' 

(3)  the  interests  of  the  consuming  pulillc. 
including  the  aTailabllity  In  all  region^  of 
the  country  of  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
and  fuel  at  reasonable  prices  and  Including 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  competitive 
structure  in  the  supply  and  dlstrlbution|  of 
energy  and  fuel  to  both  industry  and  the 
public; 

(4)  technological  developments  affecttlng 
energy  and  fuel  production,  dlatrlbutton, 
transportation,  and/or  transmission,  '  in 
progress  and  in  prospect.  Including  desir- 
able areas  for  further  exploration  and  tec^h- 
nologlcal  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration; 

(6)  the  effect  that  energy  produclmg. 
transportation,  upgrading,  and  utilization 
has  upon  conservation,  environmental,  ind 
ecological  factors,  and  vice  versa; 

(6)  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  of  any  recommen^la- 
tlons  made  imder  this  study,  and  of  existing 
governmental  programs  and  policies  nowj  in 
effect; 

(7)  the  effect  of  any  recommendations 
made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  economic 
concentrations  in  Industry,  particularly!  as 
these  reconunendatlons  may  affect  sniall 
business  enterprises  engaged  In  the  prodtic- 
tion,  processing,  and  distribution  of  ene^ 
and  fuel: 

(8)  governmental  programs  and  policies 
now  in  operation.  Including  not  only  ttjetr 
effect  upon  segments  of  the  fuel  and  energy 
industries,  but  also  their  Impact  upon  Re- 
lated and  competing  sources  of  energy  sjnd 
fuel  and  their  interaction  with  other  gov- 
ernmental goals,  objectives,  and  prograz^; 
and 

(9)  the  need.  If  any.  for  legislation  ♦e- 
atgned  to  effectuate  recommendations  in 
accordance  with  the  above  and  other  rele- 
vant considerations,  including  such  pits- 
posed  amendments  to  existing  laws  as  nec- 
essary to  integrate  existing  laws  Into  an 
effective  long-term  fuels  and  energy  pfo- 
gram.  ' 

S«c.  3.  The  chairman  and  ranking  minbr- 
Ity  member  of  each  of  the  Committees  Ion 
Commerce  and  Public  Works,  or  members 
of  such  committees  designated  by  si^ch 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  to 
serve  In  their  places,  and  laie  rank'ng  nia- 
Jorlty  and  minority  Senate  member-?  of  ihe 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  or  Secite 
members  of  that  committee  designated  by 
such  ranking  majority  and  minority  Sen»te 
members  to  serve  In  their  places,  shall  p^- 
tlcipate  in  the  study  authorized  by  this  reso- 
lution and  shall  serve  as  ex  olBclo  members 
of  the  committee. 

8xc.  4.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Is  authorised 
to  appoint  an  advisory  panel  or  panels  of 
nongovernmental  expertB  In  the  fields  I  cf 
fuels  and  energy  and  the  environment.  I 

Sbc.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolutlpn 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  theretof. 
Is  authorized  through  February  28,  1972,  in 
its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  'to 
employ  personnel,  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  age»i- 
cy  concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  relmbvu-sable 


basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency,  and  (4)  to  consent 
to  the  assignment  of  personnel  of  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    with   its   preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

8.   Bks.   46 

Whereas  adequate  supplies  of  fuel  and  en- 
ergy resources  in  all  forms  are  essential  to 
the  continued  welfare  of  the  Nation,  which 
includes  national  security,  balanced  growth, 
and  safeguarding  and  enhancing  the  quality 
of  the  environment;  and 

Whereas  authoritative  estimates  forecast 
that  by  the  year  2000  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  Increase  to  approximately 
three  hundred  mlUton  persons  and  that  the 
consumption  of  fuel  and  energy  resources 
may  Increase  over  200  per  centum;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  adequate  en- 
ergy and  fuel  supplies  at  reasonable  price 
levels,  the  continued  fiscal  stability  of  the 
basic  energy  and  fuel  industries,  the  proper 
development  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
production,  distribution,  transportation, 
and/ or  transmission  of  fuel  and  energy  re- 
sources consistent  with  environmental  qual- 
ity legal  requirements  and  national  goals, 
together  with  the  manpower  and  equipment 
to  meet  these  objectives,  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  now  exist  various  azul  some- 
times conflicting  laws  and  regulations  set- 
ting forth  national  goals  which  affect  fuels 
and  energy  policy  and  which  are  vital  to  the 
development  of  fuel  and  energy  resources; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  last  reviewed  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy  In  1962;  and 

Whereas,  in  view  of  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, it  appears  that  a  Senate  commit- 
tee study  of  the  fuels  and  energy  Industries 
Is  Indicated  to  determine  what.  If  any, 
changes  In  the  implementation  of  existing 
and  prospective  Government  policies  and 
laws  may  be  desirable  In  order  to  coordinate 
and  provide  an  effective  national  policy  to 
assure  a  continuation  of  reasonable  and  effi- 
cient sources  of  fuels  and  energy  consistent 
with  envlrormiental  qiaUlty  laws  and  pouaes 
and  with  national  security:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
In  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to — 

(a)  make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  (Including  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  In  appropriate  parts  of  the  Nation) 
of  the  current  and  prospective  fuel  and  en- 
ergy resources  and  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  the  present  and  probable 
future  alternative  procedures  and  methods 
for  meeting  anticipated  requirements,  con- 
sistent with  achieving  other  national  goals. 
Including  the  high  priorities — national  secu- 
rity and  environmental  protection;  and 

(b)  m<^,  in  accordance  with  the  national 
policy  enunciated  in  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1878) ,  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the  exist- 
ing and  prospective  governmental  poUetes 
and  laws  affecting  the  fuels  and  energy  in- 
dustries with  the  view  of  determining  what. 
If  any,  changes  and  Implementation  of  these 
policies  and  laws  may  be  advisable  in  order 


to  simplify,  coordinate,  and  provide  effecUve 
and  reasonable  national  policy  to  assure  re- 
liable and  efficient  sources  of  fuel  and  energy 
adequate  for  a  balanced  economy  and  for  the 
secxirlty  of  the  United  States,  taking  into 
account:  the  Nation's  environmental  con- 
cerns, the  Investments  by  public  and  private 
enterprise  for  the  maintenance  of  reliable 
efficient,  and  adequate  sources  oT  energy  and 
fuel  and  necessary  related  Industries,  and  the 
need  for  maintenance  of  an  adequate  force  of 
skilled  workers. 

Sxc.  a.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  1  the  committee  shall,  in  addition  to 
such  other  matters  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary, give  consideration  to — 

(1)  the  proved  and  predicted  availabUitles 
of  our  national  fuel  suid  energy  resources  In 
all  forms  and  factors  pertinent  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  worldwide  trends  In  consumption 
and  supply: 

(2)  projected  national  requirements  foi 
the  utilization  of  these  resources  for  energy 
production  and  other  piuposes,  both  to  meet 
short  range  needs  and  to  provide  for  future 
demand  for  the  years  2000  and  2020; 

(3)  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public, 
Including  the  avaUablllty  In  all  regions  of 
the  country  of  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
and  fuel  at  reasonable  prices  and  Including 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  competitive 
structure  in  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
energy  and  fuel  to  both  Indiistry  and  the 
public; 

(4)  technological  developments  affecting 
energy  and  fuel  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and/or  transmission,  in  prog- 
ress and  in  prospect,  including  desirable 
areas  for  further  exploration  and  technolog- 
ical research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion; 

(6)  the  effect  that  energy  producing, 
transportation,  upgrading,  and  utilization 
has  been  upon  conservation,  environmental, 
and  ecological  factors,  and  vice  versa; 

(6)  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  of  any  recommenda- 
tions made  imder  this  study,  and  of  existing 
governmental  programs  and  policies  now  In 
effect; 

(7)  the  effect  of  any  recommendations 
made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  economic 
concentrations  in  industry,  particularly  as 
these  recommendations  may  affect  small 
business  enterprises  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution  of  «iergy 
and  fuel; 

(8)  governmental  programs  and  policies 
now  In  operation.  Including  not  only  their 
effect  upon  segments  of  the  fuel  and  energy 
industries,  but  also  their  Impact  upon  re- 
lated and  competing  sources  of  energy  and 
fuel  and  their  interaction  with  other  govern- 
mental goals,  objectives,  and  programs:  and 

(9)  the  need,  if  any,  for  legislation  de- 
signed to  effectuate  recommendations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  and  other  relevant 
considerations,  including  such  proposed 
amendments  to  existing  laws  as  necessary  to 
integrate  existing  laws  into  an  effective  long- 
term  fuels  and  energy  program. 

Sec.  3.  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works,  or  members  of  such 
committees  designated  by  such  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  to  serve  in  their 
places,  and  the  ranking  majority  and  mi- 
nority Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  or  Senate  members  of 
that  committee  designated  by  such  ranking 
majority  and  minority  Senate  members  to 
serve  in  their  places,  shall  participate  In  the 
study  authorized  by  this  resolution  and  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  advisory  panel  or  panels  of  non- 
government experts  In  the  fields  of  fuels  and 
energy  and  the  environment. 

Sbc.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
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Is  authorized  through  February  29,  1972,  in,, 
its  discretion  (J)  to  make  expenditures, from" 
the  contingent  fund  of  tjie  Senate;  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Government  department  «r  agezicy 
concerned  and  the  Committee  en  R\Ues  and 
Administration,  to  -use  on  a  relmbiirseable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency,  and  (4)  to  consent 
to  the  assignment  of  personnel  of  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  reaaiutlon. 

amc.  6.  The  oammlttee  ^lall  report  Its  flnd- 
^ngu,  together  with  its  reoonuue&datlons  for 
legislation  as  It  deoms  advisable,  to  the 
Seaate. 

8k.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  r^scdution, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fads,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  expend,  through  February  29, 
1972,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
not  to  exceed  $200,000,  in  addition  to  the 
first  amount  specified  in  S«n»te  Resolution 
34,  agreed  to  Match  1,  1971,  such  amount 
hariBg  npt  been  included  in  that  resotutlcn 
because  at  the  time  at  vlilch  that  resolution 
was  considered  there  was  a  need  Tor  public 
bearings  and  other  information  to  detomlne 
ttip  total  amount  of  axpertdlturM  the  com- 
zoittee  would  incur  iQ  conducting  Its  in- 
quiries and  investigations  pursuant  to  the 
study  authorized  by  tins  resolutlctn.  Of  such 
t300,000,  not  to  exceed  112.000  (which  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  $6,000  specified  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  such  Senate  Resolution  84)  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFiraJ).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-87),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  45  as  amended  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  (not  to  exceed  $12,000  of  which 
could  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  con- 
sultants) through  February  29,  1972,  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
to— 

(a)  make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  (Including  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  in  appropriate  parts  of  the  Nation) 
of  the  current  and  prospective  fuel  and  ener- 
gy resources  and  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  present  and  probable  future 
alternative  procedures  and  methods  for  meet- 
ing anticipated  requirements,  consistent  with 
achieving  other  national  goals.  Including  the 
high  priorities — national  seciirity  and  en- 
vironmental protection;  and 

(b)  make,  in  accordance  with  the  national 
policy  enunciated  in  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
PoUcy  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1876) ,  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the  ex- 
isting and  prospective  governmental  policies 
and  laws  affecting  the  fuels  and  energy  in- 
dustries with  the  view  of  determining  what, 
if  any,  changes  and  implementation  of  these 
policies  and  laws  may  be  advisable  in  order 
to  simplify,  coordinate,  and  provide  effective 
and  reasonable  national  policy  to  assure  re- 
liable and  efficient  sources  of  fuel  and  energy 
adequate  for  a  balanced  economy  and  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  taking  Into  ae»- 
count:  the  Nation's  environmental  eoncems, 
the  investments  by  public  and  private  enter- 
prise for  the  maintenance  of  reliable,  effi- 
cient, and  adequate  sources  ot  energy  and 
fuel  and  necessary  related  industries,  and  the 
need  for  maintenance  of  an  adequate  force  of 
skilled  workers. 

The  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  each  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce 
and  Public  Works,  or  members  of  such  com- 
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m^ttMs  designated  by  such,  chairman  and 
r&zxUiig  Minority  QMmber  to  serve  In  their 
places,  and  the  ranking  majority  and  minor- 
ity Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  or  Senate  members  of 
that  committee  designated  by  such  rankiOg 
majority  and  minority  Senate  members  to 
swe  in  their  places,  would  participate  in 
the  study  aut^rlzed  by  this  resolution  and 
would  eetve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the 
conuxuttee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  would  be  authorized 
to  $t>polnt  an  advisory  panel  or  panels  of 
noD-Oovemnient  experts  in  the  fl»lds  of 
fuels  and  energy  and  the  environment. 

IMrsuknt  to  tM  requirement  stipulated 
in  section  ^133  (g)  qf  the  Legislative  Be- 
organlzatlon  Act  of  1946,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 45  contains  the  following  statement  of 
the  reason  why  authorization  for  the  ex- 
penditures described  therein  could  not  have 
been  sought  at  the  time  of  the  submission  by 
such  committee  of  an  annual  authorization 
resolution  for  this  year : 

Such  amount  (was  not)  Included  In  that 
resolution  iMcau^e  at  the  time  at  whl<^ 
that  resolution  was  oonjldered  there  was 
a "  need  for  public  hearings  and  other  In- 
formation to  determine  the  total  amount  of 
expenditures  the  committee  would  Incur  In 
conducting  its  Inquiries  and  Investlgatlona 
pursuant  to  tbe  study  §uthortai^  bY.tUs 

reeolutton.  "•**■- •^;'--       -^"^  ""  '•'    .   " 

•  /  -,     i:,->r.?      ,•••'■     ••*■"■     '.       *  ''^  ■'■  . 

AMENDJnNTS  BT  TBB  OOMMITTB  OH  DnBBim 
AND  UrSin,AB  ATVADtS 

Amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln,  and  the 
expOanations  therefor  are  as  follows: 

Oa  page  3.  line  14,  insert  a  comma  and 
the  following  phra«e  after  the  word  "make" 
at  the  bsglnning  of  the  line:  "In  accord- 
ance with  the  natlcmal  policy  enunciated 
In  the  Mining  and  Minerals  PoUcy  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1876)." 

On  page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  "January  81, 
1972",  and  insert  In  llei^  thereof  "February 
29, 1972". 

On  page  8.  bsfflnoug  on  Udt  1,  delete  all 
of  section  7  and  substitute  tb«  following; 

"8k;.  7.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorlBed  to  expend,  through  February 
29,  1972,  from  the  oontlngsnt  fxind  of  the 
Senate  not  to  exceed  $200,000,  In  addition 
to  the  first  amount  and  for  the  purposes 
stated  in  Senate  Resolution  36,  agreed  to 
March  1,  1971,  such  amount  having  not 
been  included  in  that  resolution  because  at 
the  time  at  which  that  resolution  was  con- 
sidered there  was  a  need  for  public  hearings 
and  other  -  iniformation  to  determine  the 
total  amount  of  expendltui*es  to  the  commit- 
tee would  Incur  in  conducting  Its  tnqulrlee 
and  investigations  pursuant  to  the  study  au- 
thorized lyy  this  resolution." 

This  amendment  was  necessary  under  the 
legislative  Reorganization  Act  amendments 
of  last  year  to  explain  why  the  committee 
did  not  request  funds  for  this  study  at  the 
time  our  regular  budget  request  was  made 
and  approved  by  the  Senate.  Because  of  the 
complexities  Involved  in  beginning  this  fuels 
study,  the  committee  did  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  begin  the  study  until  now. 

AMENDMENTS    BT     THE    COMMTrTEE    ON 
BDIXS   AND   AOMINlSTaATIOW 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Rnles  and  Administration  is  reporting  Elcn- 
ate  Resolution  48  with  the  following  addi- 
tional clarifying  and  technical  amendments: 

Ob  page  6,  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  through  line  9,  and  Insert  in  heu  thereof 
the  following : 

Sec  3.  The  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  each  of  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Public  Works,  or  members  of 
such  committees  designated  by  such  chair- 
men and  ranking  mlnrarlty  members  to  serve 


In  their  places,  and  the  ranking  majority 
and  minority  S«n»tfe  mtmljers  of  th«  Jolfit 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  or  8eil$t$ 
mentbers  of  that  conxmlttee  destgoatetf  t>y 
such  ranking  majority  and  minority  Senate 
members  to  serve  in  their  places.  shaU  par- 
ticipate m  the  study  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution and  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
of  the  oommlttee. 

On  page  6.  lines  24  and  25,  strlkroat  "Such 
advisers  shall  serve  -without  compensation." 

On  page  7,  line  2.  immediately  before  "is", 
ituert  a  c<Mwma  and  "or  Any  auboommlttee 
thereof.". 

On  page  7,  line  3,  beginning  with  "(T)", 
strike  out  thirough  Ilae  14  and  insert  in  )i«n 
thereof  the  following:  "In  Its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expendlttiree  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  eroploy  persojinel, 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Bules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (4)  to  consent  to  the  wtgnnient  of  per- 
sonnM  or  other  committees  of  the  Senate  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  thf  purposes  of  thtt^ 
resolution."  ^l-] 

On  page  7,  line  38,  strike  out  n>y  Septem- 
ber 1, 1973-. 

On  page  8,  Une  6,  strike  out  "The"  and  In- ' 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "For  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution,  the". 

on  pet*  8>  no*  10>  strOoe  oat  "and  t<x  tlie 
purpoBse  stHted"  and  ineert  In  Uera  tbereof 
"specified". 

On  page  8,  line  11,  strike  out  "89"  end  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "34". 

On  pi«e  8,  Une  17.  after  the  period,  add 
the  following:  "Of  such  $300,000.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $12,000  (which  shall  be  In  addlUon  to 
the  $6,000  specified  in  section  2  of  such  Sena- 
ate  Resolution  84)  may  he  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  tadlvlduat  consultants  or  .ar» 
ganlzations  thMeoT." 

Additional  infermatkm  relative  to  ttie 
background  and  need  for  the  study  which 
would  be  authorized  by  Senate  ReeoluUon 
45.  excerpted  from  the  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee OQ  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  tbere-~ 
on  (S.  Bept.  93-53) ,  is  as  follows : 

BACKeBOtnre 

Energy  Is  fundamental  to  the  industrial 
strength  and  high  standard  of  living  of  the 
United  States  today.  Fature  economic  growth 
win  depend  on  rapidly  Inereoelng  require- 
ments of  still  greater  quantities  of  energy  in 
aU  forms.  Historically,  the  united  States  has 
had  more  tZian  adequate  supplies  of  diverse 
and  competitive  energy  reeourcee.  tn  recent 
years,  however,  there  have  been  numerous 
examples  ot  failure  In  supplying  all  of  the 
energy  which  the  country  requires.  Black- 
outs resulting  from  the  failure  of  electrical 
energy  supply  have  Increased  sharply,  some 
natural  gas  distribution  companies  are  un- 
able to  supply  all  new  customers,  dependenes 
upon  oil  imports  is  increasing,  and  nat\u«l 
gas  reserves  are  declining. 

These  numerovis  developing  problems  in  • 
the  energy  system  have  occurred  during  a 
period  when  the  only  eneegy  poUoy  was  a 
de  facto  one  resulting  from  a  series  of  nar- 
rowly based  laws,  regulations  and  decisions 
made  by  Congress  and  by  a  large  number 
of  different  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 
This  has  led  to  the  widespread  belief  that  a 
coordinated  national  eoerg^y  policy  Is  needed 
In  order  to  prevent  future  disruptions  In 
our  energy  supply. 

NKEO  FOR  THE   91'OUT 

Numerous  energy  stndles  have  been  and 
are  being  made  by  Industry,  various  agencies 
and  departments  in  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Feder«J  government,  state  regulatory 
agencies,  many  universities,  private  research 
foundations  and  by  Industry  trade  asaoeia- 
tiooe.  These,  however,  are  ainked  at  more 
specific  and  narrower  problems  which  face 
these  different  groups.  No  previous  attempt 
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bM  been  mad^  U>  0>&ke  a  comprebei^ve 
aaaljaU  oi  exiting  onArgy  policies  or  of  iden- 
OXylng  ooafllctlng  poUcles.  or  describing  Sys- 
tematically tbe  numerou5  energy  protttam 
areaa.  and,  moat  Important,  to  Buggecl;  an 
Internally  conaUtent  set  of  alternative  txd- 
Icies  tiiat  lead  to  solutions  oX  present  pfob- 
lema  and  prevent  futiire  ones.  ' 

PT>»nlrooua  aupport  for  tbe  need  for  kbla 
study  waa  received  during  bearings  on  ^eb- 
niary  26.  1971.  Xrom  sucb  diverse  Int^est 
groUpa  as  Matioiul  Coal  AaaoclAtlon,  ,tbe 
United  ICne  Workers,  American  Petroiav^n 
Inatitute.  Independent  Petroletun  AaBobta- 
tion  of  Americia.  American  Publip  Power. A«- 
sodatton.  Independent  Natural  Qaa  Asaobla- 
tion,  RatioAal  Xoonomic  Reeewcb  A4soclites. 
Westfsgbouse  Sectric  Corporation,  and  tbe 
oonaumars  Federation  of  amerloa.  Senators 
B»llmnn,  Raxidolpb.  Rlblcoff  and  Towes  all 
added  tbeir  favorable  comments  during. tbe 
bearings  aa  to  tbe  need  for  tbla  study,  writ- 
ten commenta  tupporttng  tbe  rMoIution  trere 
alao  received  from  tbe  American  Oaa  .As- 
sociation, tbe  American  Ulniog  Oongteas, 
Xdisod  Xlectrlc  Inatitute,  National  Rvral 
Electric  CkMperatlve  Association,  SbeU  '.  Oil 
Company,  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  foriner 
Senator   Tbomaa    H.    Kucbel    and   Senator 

mCRICASS  OF  THE  LIMfT  OP  8X- 
PENDITUKES  FOR  HEARINGS  BB- 
PORE  THE  COMMTITEE  ON 
ARMED   SERVICES 

The  Senate  prooMded  to  cwisider  the 
Ttsointiaa  (B.  Res.  105)  increasing  the 
limit  of  expenditures  for  hearings  bellore 
the  Committee  on  Armed  SeiMces  wtiksh 
had  been  r^nirted  fzom  tbe  Commit 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  i  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  Insert:  j 

TbMt  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Arzaed  Serrtoai 
la  authorized  to  expend,  tlur(7q((Ii  Pebnlarr 
as,  1973,  from  tbe  contingent  tmid  cf  ,tb« 
Senate  not  to  exceed  tbe  sum  <tf  930,000 '  (in 
addition  to  tbe  anaoaitt  provided  In  section  3 
of  Senate  Resolution  ao,  Nlnety-eeoond  C^- 
gress,  agreed  to  BCarcb  1,  1071),  such  sum 
having  not  been  Included  in  tbat  reeolu^n 
because  at  tbe  ttme  at  vliicb  tba«  raa^lu- 
tion  waa  considered  tbare  waa  insulBolent  in- 
formation to  determine  tte  total  amount  of 
expeadtttirea  tbe  committee  would  incuy  In 
oonduoUnc  Its  Inquiries  and  investigatl^na. 
Such  sums  abaU  be  expended  tor  the  pfur- 
posee  spedfled  In  aectiona  184(a)  and  134  of 
tba  Leglalatlve  Reorganiaation  Act  of  1|46, 
as  amended,  in  aeoordanoe  with  tbe  oW- 
mlttee'B  jurlsdiotlon  under  rule  ZXV  of 
Standing  Rules  ot  tbe  Senate. 


r 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  ^as 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  reftd: 
"Reaolutloa  authorising  supplemental 
expenditures  by  tlie  Committee  on  Anaed 
Serrices".  i 

Mr.  MANSFTETin.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed'  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-88),  explaining  the  purpoeesj  of 
the  measure.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscaao, 
as  follows:  i 

Senate  Baaolutton  106  would  authorlae  tbe 
Oommitlee  on  Armed  Oervloee  to  expend  fnom 
tbe  oonttofeat  fund  of  tbe  Senate,  dmtz^ 
tba  3Sd  Coagrees.  tS0.000  In  addition  to  the 
amount  ($10,000) ,  and  for  tba  same  purposes. 


speelfled  in  section  184(a)  of  tbe  Leglalatlve 
Reorgamaatlon  Act  of  1040,  aa  amended.  Ttle 
committee  has  bad  an  aicoeptlonaUy  large 
number  at  meetings  this  aesslon  of  Oongrees, 
and  has  already  expezided  oitr  98.000  of  Its 
original  910,000  for  transortpta  of  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  those  msstings. 

Senate  Resolution  106  tiaa  been  reported 
from  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Serrtcos  in 
tbe  format  customarily  employed  for  such 
purpoee.  Due,  bowever,  to  recently  enacted 
provlsiona  of  tbe  LegialatlTe  Reorganization 
Act  of  1846,  a  new  i»ocedure  Is  now  required. 
SpeclflcaUy,  section  133(g)  of  that  act  re- 
qulresthst  any  standing  committee  (except 
tbe  Oommlttee  on  ApproprlaMona)  desiring 
authorization  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
In  excess  of  tbe  910.000  per  Congress  author- 
ize by  section  134(a)  of  tbe  same  act  shall 
off0r  one  annual  authorization  resolution  to 
procure  sucb  authorization.  Section  133(g) 
also  stlpxilates  that  any  funds  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  in  lt«  unn^ial  expenditure 
authorization  may  be  obtained  by  a  oonunlt- 
tee  during  that  year  only  by  means  of  a  sup- 
plemental expenditure  authorisation  resolu- 
tion. Since  these  new  provisions  limit  au- 
thorizations for  additional  funds  to  an  an- 
n\£fH  basts,  it  la  not  now  ponible  to  consider 
or  trSft  thsm  as  supplements  to  tbf  statu- 
tory 910,000  granted  oommlttees  on  a  bien- 
nial basis. 

Section  133  (g)  further  stipulates  that  tbe 
supplemental  resolution  shall  contain  an 
expUett  statement  of  the  reason  why  author- 
ization for  tbe  additional  expenditures  was 
no*  inoluded  in  tba  annual  ezpenditu^e  au- 
thorization request. 

While  tbe  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration approves  tbe  i«queet  for  addi- 
tional funds  contained  in  Senate  Resolution 
106,  it  Is  required  to  report  tbe  reBolution 
with  an  amendment  in  the  natiu-e  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  aoflomanodate  tbe  requirements 
stated  above.  Tbe  title  has  been  amended 
accordingly. 


RTTiT.  PASSED  OVER 

The  bin,  HJl.  42i6,  to  extend  certain 
laws  relating  to  tbe  payment  of  Interest 
on  time  and  sarlngs  deposits  and  eeo- 
nomio  stabilization  was  announced  as 
next  In  ordei\ 

Mr.  MANOTTBLD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  The  biH  will  be  passed  over. 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1260)  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1360 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  p&ra- 
gn^b  (4)  of  section  4(c)  of  tbe  Small  Biisl- 
nsss  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "93,200,- 
000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tbereof 
"93.100,000,000". 

Mr.  MAN8PIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  RicoKo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-90) ,  explaining  tlie  purposes  of 
tiie  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

stncxaaT 

The  Mil  would  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  Inorease  by  9000  million  the  amount 


of  certain  loans,  guarantees,  and  other  obli- 
gations or  commitments  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  from  the  bxislnesa  loan  and  Invest- 
ment fund  of  the  Small  Business  Admla- 
Istratlon.  This  increase  will  permit  a  con- 
tinuation of  Ave  8BA  programs  throuab 
flsoal  year  1872.  ^^ 

The  committee  unanimously  ordered  s 
1260  reported. 

nraposx  or  tkx  bill 
SubsectkMi  4(e)  (4)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (Public  Law  Bfr-«S6,  aa  amended)  plaoee 
an  overaU  Umitation  upon  tbe  total  amount 
of  aU  lowts,  goaranteea,  and  other  obliga- 
tions or  commitments  which  may  be  out- 
standing  at  any  time  under  Ave  programs 
financed  from  tbe  buamess  loan  and  in. 
vestmsnt  fund  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Tbsse  programs  are: 

(1)  Tbe  reguJar  business  loan  program 
(see.  7(a)  of  the  Small  BusbiesB  Act) 

(3)  Tbe  di^Uaoed  buBUieas  loan  program 
(sec  7(b)  (3)  of  tba-Small  Business  Act). 

(8)  The  trade  ad)u«tment  loan  program 
(sac.  7(e)  of  tbe  Small  Business  Act). 

(4)  The  prime  contract  program  (see  8  rat 
of  theamaUBn8inss8Aot).and 

(5)  The  eoonomic  opportunity  loan  pro- 
gram (title  IV  of  the  Bconomic  Opportunltv 
Act  of  1964).  *^  <"^uii,j 

Loans  made  under  the  economic  opportu- 
nity loan  Program  are  also  subject  to  an  ad- 
ditional oeUlng.  which  Is  not  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  S.  1260.  ■  ' 

Tbe  present  Umltatlon  on  the  five  pro- 
grams mentioned  above  is  92.2  bUUon  This 
amount  waa  Uicreased  from  91.8  bUllon  by 
Public  Law  91-668,  approved  December  17 
1970. 

At  the  time  that  the  increase  to  92.2  bil- 
lion was  requested  by  tbe  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, it  was  contemplated  that  the 
new  limitation  would  permit  the  five  cov- 
ered programs  to  be  conunued  through  fiscal 
year  1972.  However,  by  tbe  time  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  ordered 
the  bUl  reported  (S.  Rept.  91-1366,  Novem- 
ber 23.  1970),  It  was  clear  that  th«  increase 
would  enable  SBA  to  conUnue  its  programs 
only  through  fiscal  year  1971.  S.  1260  will  per- 
mit these  programs  to  continue  through  fis- 
cal year  1972. 

S.  1260  was  Introduced  by  Senators  Mc- 
Intyre.  Sparkman,  and  Tower  on  March  16. 
1971.  Hearings  were  held  by  this  committee's 
Subcommittee  on  SmaU  Business  on  April  21. 
Among  the  witnesses  was  Hon.  Thomas  8. 
Kleppe,  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration,  who  appeared  in  support  of 
S.  1260. 

Mr.  Kleppe  informed  tbe  committee  that 
SBA  now  thlnlu  that  it  wlU  reach  its  present 
celling  In  May  of  this  year,  somewhat  earlier 
than  anticipated.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
the  ceUlng  la  being  reached  earlier  than  an- 
ticipated. Tbe  first  is  that  SBA  has  been  sig- 
nificantly more  successful  than  expected  with 
its  guarantee  program,  primarily  under  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Small  Bualneas  Act.  Under 
this  program,  the  agency  may  guarantee  up 
to  90  percent  of  an  acceptable  loan  from  a 
bank  or  other  lending  liutltution.  with 
budgetary  restrictions  on  SBA's  direct  loan 
program,  tbe  guarantee  program  has  grown 
at  a  rate  which  could  not  bare  been  antici- 
pated earlier.  Under  tbe  7(a)  program,  guar- 
antees were  originally  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 
1971  at  9500  mUUon,  but  the  current  esti- 
mate for  this  year  is  over  9760  million  and  for 
fiscal  year  1972  is  over  9860  mlUlon. 

The  second  reason  for  the  premature 
reaching  of  the  ceUing  is  tbe  unanticipated 
decline  In  loan  repayments.  The  following 
table  shows  how  SBA's  projections  of  loan 
repayments  have  changed  over  the  past  2^ 
years,  tmd  how  those  projections  accord  with 
actual  e^erlenoe. 
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Thus  the  estimates  which  w«*e  presented  to 
tbta  committee  In  tbe  91st  Congreas  were,  in 
enur  regarding  repaymenu  by  over  9343  mil- 
lion, prwumably  because  of  a  general  slow- 
down in  tbe  economy. 

Tbe  committee  waa  assured  by  the  Ad- 
inlnlstrBtor  of  SBA  that  the  celling  proposed 
by  8.  1260  would  be  adequate  to  see  tbe 
agency  througb  Oscai  year  1972..  .> 

RQIEWAL  OP  AUTHQRiry  POS 
CEnJMOS  ON  DBPO&[T  INTEREST 
RATES  AND  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 


C'B 


■  '.!> 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MT.  President.  I  isk 
unsjilinous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  ooncdderati(m  of  Calendar 
No.  90,  H  Jl.  424«  and  that  S.  S99  be  dis- 
ptaoed  and  go  back  to  the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcUows: 

WBL  4346,  to  extend  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  payment  of  tntetsst  on  time  and  sav- 
iiy  dapcsita  and  economic  stabillBation. 

Ttie  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objectian,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ocmsider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
Oommlttee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Utban  Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 
tmcNsiON  or  AUTHoaiTT  roa  thk  rrxmn.x 

RKrtjLATiow  or  nrrxaKST  satis  ok  ocposrrs 

AMD  sRAax  scootncrs  in  rxif anciai.  iNsiTtu- 

noNs 

SBcnoit  1.  Section  7  of  the  Act  o<  Septem- 
ber 31,  1966.  aa  amended  (Public. Law  01- 
161:  Public  lAw  92-8) ,  is  amended  by  atrik- 
li«  out  "1871"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1878". 

IKMOVAL    or    mCS    UMITAnOX    OM    THX    AU- 

TBoarrr  or  th>  rsasmxiiT  to  apfsovx  oxa- 

TAIN  VOLUNTAaT  AOaZXMXNTB 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7i7(a) 
of  tlie  Defense  Production  Act  of  1060  (60 
U£.C.  App.  2166(a) )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "714  and  719"  and  inserting  In  lieu  tbere- 
of "708, 714.  and  719". 

FXICS  AMO   WAOX   COMTBOLS 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Economic 
StabUlsation  Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91- 
379)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(s)"  before  the  text  of 
such  section;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  aa  follows: 

"(b)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Preei- 
dent  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exardasd 
with  respect  to  a  particular  industry  or  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  unless  the  Presldsttt 
(istennlnss,  after  taking  Into  aoeonnt  tbs 
wainnal  naturs  of  employmsnt,  tbe  rats 
of  employniMit  or  underamidoyiBsnt,  and 
other  mitigating  factors,  that  prices  or  wagss 
In  that  industry  or  segment  of  the  economy 
have  increased  at  a  rate  which  is  groady  dis- 
proportionate to  the  rate  at  Which  prices  or 
wages  have  Increased  in  the  economy  gen- 
erally." 


(b)  Seetlmi  306  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  SI,  1971"  and  "June  l, 
1971"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 80.  1971"  and  "October  lt,:XWiH-",  re- 
spectively, t,.";; 

Kir.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

•n^e  PRBSrDWG  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  ?rm  coU  the  rcdl. 

•nie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  ekll  the  roll . 

Mr.  BYRD  (rf  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

lUe  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TmANIlfOTTS-COiraEirr   AOKKKKKirr 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, during  the  further  consideration 
of  B.S..  4246.  I  ask  unantmoiis  consent 
that  the  time  on  any  amendtticnt,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  tbe  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  the  mover  of 
such  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill;  that  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane be  received;  that  time  on  the 
bill  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or 
their  designees ;  and  that  either  of  these 
leaders  may  from  the  time  imder  his  con- 
trol on  the  bill  allot  such  additional  time 
as  may  be  desired  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  with  the  exception 
of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

•nie  PMSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  objecting,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  clarify 
the  request.  I  understand  time  <m  the 
bill  can  be  yielded  on  any  amwidment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Time  on  the  bill  is  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  acting  majority  leado-  yield  time  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  time  under  my  ccmtrol  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia rephrase  his  request  so  that  I  may 
control  the  time  aa  the  minority  side 
since  tbe  minority  leader  is  not  in  tlie 
CJhamber? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I  do 
so  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  IC  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Tbe 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognised. 
axMXWAL  OF  AOTKOBRT  voa  cmxMas  Oir  OK- 

posrr  n«TKBX8T  batss  am  waas  aks  fsicx 

coKntoLs 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  liCr.  President,  HJl. 
4240,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  aa 
Banking,    Housing   and   Urban  Affairs 


would:  first,  extend  until  June  1,  1978, 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  bank  regu- 
latoory  agoides  to  establish  flexible  ceil- 
ings on  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on 
time  and  savings  deposits  by  commercial 
banks,  mutual  aaiTings  batiks,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations;  second,  ertnid  on 
a  tienniiment  basis  the  Presidents  au- 
thority to  initiate  a  program  of  volun- 
tary credit  controls;  and  third,  extend 
unttl  October  1,  1971  the  President's  au- 
th(ulty  to  establish  mandatcny  price  and 
wage  eontr<d8. 

Dxrostr  SATx  ooiiTaot  AxmuMnx 

Section  1  of  tbe  legislation  extends 
until  June  1, 1973,  tbe  authority  to  estab- 
lish 4exible  ceUtogson  the  interast  rates 
paid  by  financial  instifeutiona  on  time 
and  savings  deposits.  TtUs  aotbority  was 
first  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1966  in 
order  to  restrain  excessive  competition 
for  funds  by  commercial  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  Unless  re- 
newed, the  authority  expires  on  June  1, 
1971.  The  Federal  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  unanimous  in  recommending 
that  the  autiiority  be  renewed. 

The  renewal  of  tbe  flexible  rate  con- 
trol authority  is  essential  to  protect  the 
homebuUding  industry  from  another 
serious  credit  shortage  sucb  as  was  ex- 
p^lenced  during  1966.  Dnrestilcted  com- 
petition for  savings  depodts  between 
commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  per- 
mitted large  commercial  banks  to  divert 
funds  from  thrift  institutions  and  smaller 
commercial  banks.  Since  thrift  Institu- 
tions place  tbe  bulk  of  tbeir  funds  in 
home  mortgages,  the  loss  of  savings  de- 
posits by  iheae  institutions  resulted  in 
a  sharp  drop  in  new  home  construction. 

In  renewing  the  flexible  destotiX  rate 
control  authority,  it  is  expected  that  the 
financial  agencies  will  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  ceilings  so  as  to  promote 
a  reasonable  flow  of  savings  to  mortgage- 
oriented  thrift  institutions. 

voLTnrraaT  caxDir  comsoLa 

Secti<m  2  of  R.R.  4246  removes  the 
expiration  date  of  the  President's  author- 
ity to  Initiate  a  program  of  voluntary 
credit  controls  similar  to  those  PreeldMit 
Tnanan  put  into  effect  during  the  Elo- 
rean  War.  Under  this  authority,  the 
Presldait  eould  establish  committees  of 
private  lenders  to  work  oat  voluntary 
programs  for  channeling  credit  from 
less  essential  to  more  essential  uses.  The 
authority  is  contained  In  tbe  Defense 
Production  Act  which  expires  on  June  30. 
1973.  Since  a  related  authority  for  man- 
datory credit  controls  was  enacted  into 
permanent  law  in  1969,  tlie  C<Mnmlttee 
saw  no  reason  why  the  voluntcur  credit 
ccmtrol  authortty  should  not  also  be 
made  permanent.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  would  administer  the  au- 
thority if  implemented,  has  testified  that 
it  has  no  objectian  to  mcddng  the  author- 
ity permanent. 

waa  AKO  PBics  contsol  AxrrHoazrr 

Section  3  of  HH.  4246  extends  until 
October  1,  1971.  tiie  President's  standby 
autbority  for  controlling  ixicei,  wages, 
salaries,  and  rents.  lUs  autiiorlty,  wtaldi 
expires  on  June  1, 1971,  was  flnt  mmc\aA 
by  tbe  Congress  on  August  15,  1970 — 
PubUc  Law  91-379;  84  Stat.  799— In  order 


nm\ 
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to  give  the  PreBldent  maximum  authority 
for  flghtJuQg  iiiflatiofi.  Although  the  .'en- 
actment of  the  authority  was  originally 
opposed  by  the  administratiou  on. the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  needed  and  ^uit 
it  had  no  intention  of  using  such  author- 
ity, the  President  has  used  the  authqrity 
to  stabilize  wages  and  prices  in  t^  oon- 
struction  industry.  Diuing  the  hcarjngs 
on  HH,  4246  and  S.  1201,  the  admitu£- 
tration  supported  a  2-y«ur  renewal  of  the 
authority.        ,-  ,  .  j 

llie  committee  had  serious  reserva- 
tions about  applying  the  price  and  wage 
control  Authority  to  a  single  Industry;  An 
Industry  subject  to  price  controls  hal  no 
control  over  the  price  it  must  pay  for 
the  products  of  other  tndustrles.  like- 
wise, workers  subject  to  phge  conlirols 
have  iKt  protection  agatnat  a  continued 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  Ptor  these  tea- 
sons,  the  comJriJttee  has  recommended 
the  administration  adopt  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  wage-price  guldeposts  before  ap- 
plying mandatory  controls  to  any  spetlflc 
sector  of  the  economy.  Such  a  program 
of  voluntary  wage- price  guldeposts  was 
also  recommended  by  Arthur  Bums,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bofird. 
In  his  t^tlmony  before  the  committer. 

As  a  specific  restriction  on  using 'the 
wage-prtce  control  authority  on  a  sltgle 
industry,  the  committee  approved  •  an 
amendment  requirlBC  a  specific  finding 
by  the  President.  Under  the  amendmfent, 
the  President  Is  prohibited  from  u^lng 
the  authority  tn  a  single  Induskry  uiless 
he  determines  that  wages  or  priced  in 
that  industry  have  Increased  at  a  tate 
wliich  Is  grosdy  disproportionate  to  the 
rate  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  after 
taking  Into  account  any  mitigating  lac- 
tors  such  as  the  seasonal  natule  of  Em- 
ployment or  the  rate  of  unemployment 
or  underemplojanent  in  the  partlc^ar 
indiistry. 

Because  of  the  broad  grant  of  pc^er 
given  the  President,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  recommend  a  renewal  of  the 
wage  and  price  control  aathorlty  tttitll 
October  1.  1971.  rather  than  the  2  yaars 
as  was  propoeed  by  the  admlnistratioh. 

Although  the  House  bill  would  ext^d 
this  authority  to  April  1, 1973.  the  Hopse 
bill  also  provides  that  the  entire  autlior- 
ity  expires  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
first  order  Issued  under  the  authority. 
The  fact  is  that  the  President  has  issued 
an  order.  i 

aince  the  President  has  issued  an  ondei 
uadftr  the  legislation  on  March  29,  1971. 
■with  respect  to  the  construction  industry, 
the  authority  contained  in  the  Honsa 
bill  would  effectively  expire  on  Sei}t4m- 
ber  29.  1971.  Under  either  bill,  the  Con- 
gress is  thus  jdven  an  early  (vportuaity 
to  review  the  need  for  continuing  the 
wage-price  control  authority,  to  examine 
the  resiflts  achieved  in  the  construction 
industry,  and  to  assess  the  pit^reas  m^de 
by  the  admlnistmtion  in  curbing  gen- 
eral wage  and  price  increases  by  a  vol- 
untary guidepost  system  or  by  other 
m^ans.  | 

'.'/.    TAUABue  BBsnva  ibopixkicents      j 

Mr>  E>resldenfe,  tiie  Committee  also  otti- 
sidered  a  propoaal  which  would  have  »u- 
tlSMlaeik  ithe  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
distriboete  the  impact,  of  tight  ma|iey 


more  evenly  throughout  the  economy.  As 
the  author  of  this  proposal,  I  believe  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  conduct  monetary  policy  in  such 
a  way  that  socially  important  segments 
of  the  economy  are  not  unduly  damaged. 
Unfortunately,  in  our  recent  post-war 
history  this  has  not  b«en  the  case.  For 
example,  in  five  times  over  the  last  20 
years  the  homebuilding  industry  has 
been  devastated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  tight  money  policy.  Moreover, 
the  Impact  of  tight  money  on  hou^ng 
seems  to  be  getting  worse  and  not  better, 
despite  numerous  actions  taken  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

One  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Gov.  Sherman  Maisel,  who  is 
the  outstanding  authority  on  thit  board 
on  housing,  has  estimated  that  the  home- 
building  industry  accoimted  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  impact  of  the  Board's  tight 
money  policy  in  1986.  When  an  Industiy 
comprising  only  3  percent  of  GNP  bears 
70  percent  of  the  burden  of  fighting  in- 
flation, something  is  obviously  wrong 
with  the  way  monetary  policy  works. 

Because  of  the  inherent  dllDculty  in 
changing  our  fiscal  policies.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  we  will  make  increasing  use  of 
monetary  policy  as  a  tool  for  manag^g 
the  economy.  If  this  is  the  case,  It  it  likely 
that  the  homebuilding  industry  and  other 
socially  important  sectors  of  the  economy 
will  suffer  during  the  next  credit  short- 
age. These  sectors  will  include  State  and 
local  financing,  small  business,  and  agri- 
culture. 

Section  4  of  S.  1201  which  I  introduced 
would  have  permitted  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
establishing  variable  reserve  require- 
ments on  commercial  bank  loans.  During 
a  period  of  tight  money,  the  Board  would 
establish  high  reserve  requirements  on 
business  loans  and  low  reserve  require- 
ments on  housing  loans.  The  effect  of  this 
change  would  shift  money  from  business 
spending  into  housing.  In  this  way,  the 
Board  could  at  least  partially  offset  the 
impact  of  its  restrictive  monetary  policy 
on  the  homebuilding  industry. 

Of  course,  t^ey  could  also  do  that  with 
respect  to  State  and  locfkl  govemmaits 
and  other  sectors,  which  have  been 
crippled  in  tight  money  periods. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Board  could 
also  have  facilitated  the  flow  of  credit 
for  the  following  additional  purposes: 
poverty  area  development;  State  and 
local  financing  small  business;  family- 
sized  forming;  and  export  financing.  In 
addition,  the  Board  was  authorized  to 
restrain  the  flow  of  credit  to  ttiose  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  where,  in  the  Board's 
judgment,  credit  restraint  would  help 
stabilize  the  national  economy. 

This  proposal  was  strongly  supported 
during  the  hearings  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Homebullders  and  the  APL- 
CIO.  Hoi?evBT,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
opposed  the  Idea,  although  at  lesist  one 
member,  Oov.  Andrew  Brimmer,  ap- 
proved the  idea  In  principle  but  had 
reservations  over  some  of  the  specific 
providings.  After  hearing  the  testimony, 
the  Subcommittee  on  F^anclal  Insti- 
tutions voted  6  to  4  to  favorably  report 
the  proposal  to  the  full  committee.  How- 


ever, a  majority  of  the  full  committee 
was  opposed  to  the  idea  and  the  provision 
was  deleted  from  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  naturally  disap. 
pointed  that  the  reform  measure  was 
dropped  from  the  bill.  I  realize  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  enact  reform  legislation  unless 
there  is  a  crisis  which  makes  the  need 
for  action  overwhelming.  In  our  preseat 
economic  circumstances,  there  is  a  ready 
availability  of  mortgage  credit.  Indeed, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Botu-d  has  been  ex- 
panding the  money  supply  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10  percent  over  the  last  few 
months.  With  commercial  banks  burst- 
ing with  loanable  funds,  it  is  easy  to  for- 
get the  tight  money  conditions  of  19M 
and  1966.  However,  despite  Uie  favorable 
credit  conditions  we  enjoy  today,  the 
basic  problem  wUl  not  go  away.  Unless 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boaxd.  ctm  come  up 
with  some  specific  alternative  recom- 
mendations for  Improving  its  monetary 
policy,  the  homebuilding  industry  and 
other  important  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy will  once  again  be  devastated  the 
n^  time  the  Board  finds  it  necessary 
to  supply  the  monetary  breaks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tim« 
of  the  Sexiator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRQXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  home  building  experts  who  testi- 
fied estimated  th&t  this  could  be  as  early 
as  next  fall  or  next  winter. 

I  imderstand  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  studying  the  impact  of 
monetary  policy  on  housing  and  that  it 
intends  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  September  ^5  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  stabilizing  the  flow 
of  credit  to  the  homebuilding  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  Members  of  the  Senate  to  im- 
derstand an  esoteric  subject  such  as 
monetary  policy.  Nonetheless,  monetary  , 
policy  has  a  profound  impact  on  our  eco- 
nomic hfe.  Unlike  central  banks  in  other 
countries,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
consistently  refused  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility for  allocating  credit  to  spe- 
cific sectors  of  the  economy  in  order  to 
acMeve  important  social  and  economic 
objectives.  Up  till  now,  the  Board  has 
been  able  to  convince  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  that  Its  laissez- 
faire  poUcy  is  the  only  proper  policy  for 
a  central  bank  to  follow,  although,  as  I 
say,  it  is  the  only  one  that  follows  it. 
Since  the  Issues  are  complex,  and  since 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  always  managed 
to  imi>art  a  certain  mystique  to  Its  op- 
erations, it  has  been  able  to  operate  with 
relatively  little  congressional  supervi- 
sion. I  hope  that  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation  will  establish  a  record  for  the 
long  term  reform  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  which  I  beUeve  is  so  urgently 
needed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  biU 
before  us,  HR.  4246,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  with  a  provision  that  the 
wage  and  price  controls  authority  be 
extended  from  6  months  to  2  years ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the 
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House  bill,  which  contains  the  2-year 
anthorlty. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  grants 
general  wage  and  price  control  authority 
to  the  President  for  a  period  of  6  months 
from  date  of  enactment,  at  which  time 
it  would  be  presumably  reviewed  and  re- 
newed by  Congress.  The  House  version 
■of  ttie  bill  extends  the  authority  fpr  2 
years,  which  I  personally  favor  as  a  more 
practical  housekeeping  provision.  Con- 
gress can  always  rescind  the  power  dur- 
ing the  2-year  period,  if  It  Is  so  inclined. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  interest  rates  for 
financial  institutions  Ls  essentially  the 
tuae  as  the  House  version,  granting  a 
2-year  extension  to  regulation  Q  author- 
ity. 

Neither  bill  has  any  specific  effect  on 
the  cxurently  Imposed  restraints  on  the 
construction  industry,  other  than  that 
they  would  expire  in  6  months  under  the 
Senate  version  and  in  2  years  under  the 
House  version,  as  the  general  wage  and 
price  authority  extension  may  be  deter- 
mined in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  the  bill 
•r  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  the  bUl  first. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmiri) 
has  dwelt  at  length  on  the  decision  of 
the  committee  to  strip  out  of  the  bill  the 
delegation  of  the  powers  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  tc  set  variable  reserve  re- 
quirements and  has  spoken  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Indicate  that  the  committee 
was  not  perhaps  willing  to  undertake 
some  of  the  social  priorities  that  that 
delegation  might  entail. 

In  committee  I  voted  to  strip  that 
power  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  think  that  is  a  power.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  should 
act  on  together,  and  not  delegate  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  argument  Is  going  to  be  made  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  an  agent 
of  Congress,  not  an  executive  agency,  and 
that  is  true.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  historically,  actually,  and  legally  In- 
dependent of  the  executive,  and  In  theory 
Is  an  arm  of  the  legislative  branch.  AS  a 
matter  of  practice,  we  have  given  great 
autonomy  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  have  bent  over  backward  not  to  in- 
terfere in  its  decisions. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
central  bank  in  the  world  that  operates 
with  a  lalssez-fah^  attitude.  That  is 
true.  But  it  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Is  also  the  only  central 
bank  hi  any  nation  that  is  not  part  and 
parcel  of  the  political  process. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President:  I 
wink  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  *ould 
be  part  and  piutiel  of  the  political  process 
wthls country.  I  think  that  the  decisions 
they  take  in  regard  to  monetary  matters 


should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
effect  they  will  have  on  the  national 
economy.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
decision  the  Federal  Resenre  Board 
should  make  for  itself. 

Look  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 
Seven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— not  by  Congress — to  serve  for 
terms  of  14  years,  and,  once  appointed, 
almost  impossible  to  remove,  beholden  to 
no  one,  subject  to  election  by  no  one. 
It  was  suggested,  if  this  power  had  not 
been  stripped  from  the  bill,  that  we  give 
tills  board  of  seven  members  with  14- 
year  terms  the  power  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  reserve  requirements  for 
banks  as  far  as  loans  to  industry,  to  small 
business,  and  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments are  concerned. 

It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  Congress  wants  to  help  the  housing 
industry  and  smsdl  business,  we  had 
better  specifically  direct  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  do  it.  and  not  Just  delegate 
the  power  to  them  generally,  and  hope 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  its 
wisdom,  with  its  members  insulated  from 
any  kind  of  process,  might  imdertake 
such  relief. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  In  a 
bill  to  specifically  help  the  housing  in- 
dustry, if  that  is  the  industry  we  want 
to  help,  and  specifically  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boerd  to  do  something. 
But  I  do  feel  that  is  a  decision  we  In 
Congress  should  make,  and  not  attempt 
to  delegate  it  away. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No    62  to  H.R.  4246. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  teglrtative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  make  two  tech- 
nical corrections.  There  are  two  tech- 
nical mistakes.  On  page  1  of  the  bill,  Une 
1.  the  figure  "24"  should  read  "23."  and 
on  page  2,  line  9,  the  word  "by "  should 
read  "be."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  corrections  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Packwood's  amendment  (No.  62), 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  62 
On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  aU  through  Une  13  on  page  4  and  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  3.   (a)   Section  302  of  the  Kconomic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  (title  n  of  Public 
Law  91-37S)  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"  'I  202.  Authority 

"'(a)  If  the  President  determines,  after 
talcing  Into  account  the  seasonal  nature  cf 
employment,  the  rate  of  employment  or  un- 
deremployment, and  other  mitigating  factors, 
that  prices  or  wages  in  any  particular  indus- 
try or  segment  of  the  economy  have  Increased 
at  a  rate  which  is  grossly  disproportionate  to 
the  rate  at  which  prices  or  wages  have  In- 
creased in  the  economy  generally,  he  may  Is- 
sue such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  stabUlze  prices,  wages,  and 
salaries  in  that  mdustry  or  segment  of  the 


economy  at  levels  not  less  than  thoee  prevail- 
ing on  May  afi.  1970. 

"  '<b)  Whenever  the  Congress  shall  by  eon- 
current  resolution  determine  that  the  public 
interest  requires  the  Imposition  of  general 
controls  affecting  all  mdustries  and  segments 
of  the  economy,  the  President  may  issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  May  26,  1070. 

"  '(c)  Orders  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  this  section  may  pro- 
vide for  the  making  of  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequi- 
ties.' " 

On  page  4.  after  line  17,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  ITie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  to  section  202  of  the  Economic  Subill- 
zatlon  Act  of  1970  does  not  affect  any  action 
taken  by  the  P»re8ldent  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  specifically  do  one 
thing.  The  bill,  as  presently  worded,  dele- 
gates generally  to  the  President  the 
power  to  set  wage  and  price  controls,  and 
the  only  limitation  on  that  power  relates 
to  the  Imposition  by  the  President  of 
wage  and  price  controls  In  a  specific  in- 
dustry or  specific  occupation.  In  the  bill, 
we  have  said  if  he  Is  going  to  do  that,  he 
must  make  certain  findings  before  he 
does  it.  He  Is  not  prohibited  from  doing 
It.  and,  most  Importantly,  if  he  wants  to 
institute  wage  and  price  controls  gen- 
erally, across  the  board,  in  this  respect 
he  is  empowered  to  do  so  imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
power  the  President  should  have.  We 
have  been  arguing  ever  shice  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  was  passed  about  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  not  had  the  au- 
thority, or  the  power,  or  been  able  to 
undertake  the  responsibility,  or  whatever 
it  was,  to  make  war,  and  that  we  have 
delegated  to  the  President  the  power  to 
send  troops  overseas.  Without  getting 
into  a  discussion,  Mr.  President,  as  to 
whether  we  have  or  have  not  done  that, 
it  has  been  Interesting  to  note  that  day 
after  day  for  the  past  5  years,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  we  have  been  listening  to 
Congress  talk  about  reasserting  its 
powers. 

What  I  am  asking  tn  my  amendment 
is  for  Congress  to  reassert  Its  powers  in 
the  field  of  wage  and  price  controls.  My 
amendment  would  inhibit  the  President 
from  instituting  wage  and  price  con- 
trols— ^tiiese  are  general  wage  and  price 
controls,  Mr.  President — unless  Congress 
first,  by  concurrent  resolution,  auUior- 
ized  it.  It  would  not  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent from  instituting  specific  wage  and 
price  controls,  but  If  he  wants  to  make 
the  further  decision  to  establish  general 
wage  and  price  controls,  that  will  affect 
the  entire  economy — the  most  significant 
domestic  act  that  can  be  done — he  will 
be  prohibited  from  doing  it,  under  my 
amendment,  unless  Congress  asks  first. 

When  we  had  witnesses  on  this  <iae8- 
tion,  Ml.  President,  I  asked  them  as  to 
the  merits  and  possibilities  of  this  kind 
of  amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  record  of  the  hearings  on 
March  1,  1971,  before  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
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Urban  Derelopment.  The  witoeBS  wa«  Dr. 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  asked  this  question  of  Dr.  Bunw: 

I  have  some  mlaglTln^  about  yielding  this 
power  to  the  Presldeot,  la  tbere  any  niaaon 
why  tb«  lagislatloD  w«  cboae  to  enact  cannot 
leave  witb  Congreu  Uie  dlacretion  a»  to 
whether  or  not  to  trigger  the  policy  de^alon 
to  inatltute  wage  and  price  controls? 

Dr.  BtTKNa.  It  could  be  done  throu^b  a 
triggering  device. 

Senator  Packwood.  It  would  not  be  that 
difficult  a  piece  of  legislation  to  eiuu:t,  v«ouId 
U? 

Dr.  BTTaKB.  I  would  think  that  a  triggering 
device  could  be  written  into  leglalatK^  a 
device  that  would  work  reasonably  well. 

I  asked  the  question  again  of  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chfries 
Walker: 

Let  me  ask  you  the  same  question  I  qaked 
Dr.  Bume.  While  I  have  misgivings  atxnit 
giving  the  power  to  the  Executive  to  aoake 
the  decision  to  impoae  general  controls,  I 
don't  argue  with  giving  the  Ezecutlv*  the 
authority  to  Admlnlstar  such  ooatrols.  | 

Would  It  be  relatively  easy  to  draw  a  |>l«ce 
of  leglslaUon  which  would  enable  Congress 
to  quickly  trigger  the  policy  decision  |s  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  institute  either 
general  or  specific  wage  and  prtoe  coatrola 
and  also  providing  tot  the  Administration  to 
administer  them? 

Dr.  Wauub.  I  think  It  would  be. 


I 


Then,  when  Representative  H^trss 
from  Wisconsin  wbjs  on  the  stand,  I  aisked 
him  this  question,  to  relation  to  tha  Im- 
position ojf  wage  and  price  controls! 

What  you  are  saying  Is  that  Ck>ojgreee 
could  do  It:  Congrees  probably  should  <k>  It, 
but  in  all  likelihood  Congress  probablj  will 
not  do  tt? 

Mr.  RxtTBS.  A  fair  statement.  ' 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  to 
give  to  the  President  the  power  tp  in- 
stitute general  wage  and  price  ccm^ols. 
I  even  have  misgivings  about  giving,  him 
the  power  to  institute  specific  wa^ei  and 
price  controls,  but  I  frankly  do  not  think 
I  have  the  votes  to  stop  that.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  we  in  this  body 
should  give  him  the  power  to  institute 
general  wage  and  price  cootrols.       | 

Inflation  is  not  an  emergency,  if  t|y  an 
emergency  we  mean  some  unexp^ted 
happening  occiirring  immediately.  Zt  is 
not  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States.  Its  effect  aa  the  economo'  la 
gradual.  Congress  is  perfectly  able,  if  it 
wishes,  to  exercise  that  power. 

Most  of  us  have  spent  a  fair  portly  of 
our  adult  lives  campaigning  across  our 
States,  asking  the  citiaens  of  our  S^tes 
to  send  us  to  the  UB.  Senate  and  give  us 
the  power  to  exercise  our  own  independ- 
ent judgment  and  brains  as  to  what  the 
basic  domestic  and  foreign  policy  oft  this 
country  ought  to  be. 

;j  I  bope  we  have  not  grown  so  tteary 
that  we  are  tired  ot  wrestling  with  that 
responsibility.  It  is  very  easy  to  give  this 
power  away.  It  la  easy  to  say,  "I4t  us 
delegate  it  to  the  PKiideiit.  Let  i»  le«  him 
make  the  decision,''  Tben  if  he  makes  it 
unwisely  or  unpopularly,  we  can  criticize 
him.  and  If  be  makes  it  wisely  or  in  a 
popular  way  we  can  aivlaud  him.  aqd  we 
will  all  be  reelected  foicever.  But  I  d#  not 
think  that  is  the  obligation  of  Can^ress, 
Concress  is  intended  to  be  the  principal 
policymaking  body  in  this  Nation,  for- 


eign and  domestic  We  can  make  no 
greater  domestic  decision  than  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  impase  wage  aiKi 
price  controls  on  an  otherwise  free  en- 
terprise system  of  producing. 

So  I  ask  that  we  adopt  my  amendment 
to  H.R.  4346  and  that  Congress  have  the 
courage  and  the  wlllingnedB  to  put  this 
monkey  on  its  back  and  that  Congress 
decide,  if  and  when  "we  want  to  decide, 
when  wase  and  price  controls  generally 
should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PEiOXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  quorum  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WsicKXH).  Without  objectitm,  it  so  or- 
dered. 

The  clwrk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  tiie  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  left 
out  one  matter. 

I  asked  the  administration  what  their 
view  might  be  oa  my  amendment,  and 
by  letter  of  April  30, 1971,  from  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Connally,  they  have  in- 
dicated that  they  prefer  my  amendment, 
that  they  wUl  sui^wrt  It,  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  asking  for  general  wage 
and  price  controls,  and  that  this  view  Is 
also  shared  by  the  OfBoe  of  Management 
and  Budget 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Connally  printed  at  tbis  point  in  the 

RCCORO. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfcdlows: 

Trx  SscavraaT  of  tki  Tbcasubt, 

Wa*hinfiton.  D.O^  AprU  30, 1971. 

Dkab  Sbmatob  Pacxwood:  This  letter  la  in 
response  to  your  request  for  Administration 
views  on  your  proposed  amendment  to  HJt. 
4MS,  "To  extend  until  March  81,  1978,  cer- 
tain proTlalans  of  law  relating  to  Interest 
rates,  mortgage  credit  oontroU,  and  ooat-of- 
llvlng  stablllBatian.'' 

As  we  understand  your  amendment,  the 
President  would  be  authorised  to  institute 
wage  and  price  controls  tn  apedflo  mdus- 
trles  or  segmente  of  the  economy  in  which 
there  is  a  clear  case  for  doing  so,  but  institu- 
tion of  a  general  wage-price  control  program 
would  have  to  be  preceded  by  adopUon  of  a 
conounent  resolution  by  the  Oongrees. 

We  Kipport  your  amendment.  It  provides  a 
workable  machantm  with  the  safeguards  we 
have  oonslstently  advocated  with  reapeot  to 
such  powers,  namely,  that  general  wage-price 
oontrola  ihould  not  be  instituted  by  the 
Chief  £.  lecutlve — short  of  an  aU-out  national 
emergency — ^without  a  further  mandate  frccn 
the  CXmgresa, 

Your  propneal  woiild  surely  permit  speedy 
Cionyweslrwl  action  in  the  event  of  such  an 
emergency,  and  It  would  also  leave  the  Presi- 
dent tree  to  use  the  price  and  wage  control 
powers  m  eonnectlon  wtih  speelflc  IndtistTles, 


aa  In  the  recent  Instance  of  Executive  Orfller 
11688,  approved  March  29,  1071,  relating  to 
construction  wages  and  parloea. 

We  have   been  advised   by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  thMe  views 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHH   B.   COWWALLT. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  'l 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  very 
able  and  conscienUous  Senator,  and  he 
knows  a  great  deal  about  this  subject 
I  agree  with  much  of  what  he  has  said 
about  this  amendment.  Although  I  op- 
pose the  amendment,  I  think  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  a  reluctance  to  give 
the  President  the  kind  of  authority 
which  would  give  him  power  to  Impose 
wage  and  price  controls. 

I  recall  that  when  Mr.  Bums  ap- 
peared before  the  JcHnt  Economic  Com- 
mittee, he  said  he  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent this  authority  for  2  weeks.  Tlie 
administration  is  asking  for  the  author- 
ity for  2  years,  and  I  have  been  so  con- 
cerned about  it  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  limited  the  present 
authority  to  6  months. 

If  we  provide  that  before  wage  and 
price  ccmtrols  can  be  imposed,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  introduce  a  resolution  to  do 
so  to  have  It  referred  to  committee,  to 
have  hearings  on  it,  to  discuss  it  in  the 
hearings,  then  to  bring  it  out  on  the 
floor  and  debate  on  the  floor  that  kind 
of  ree<4ution,  we  can  Imagine  the  effect 
that  this  could  have  on  the  country 

After  all,  if  one  Is  a  businessman  or 
the  hOEul  of  a  labor  union  and  antici- 
pates that  Congress  Is  about  to  Impose 
wage  and  price  controls,  there  is  every 
reason  why  one  might  proceed  to  try 
to  push  up  his  price  or  wages  as  rapidly 
as  i>ossible.  It  can  be  argued  that  this 
can  be  made  retroactive.  That  creates 
great  dlsrupti(«i  in  the  country.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  business  and  labor  tmions  to 
know  what  the  future  may  bring. 

If  one  reads  this  amendment  care- 
fully, he  will  see  that  there  is  no  require- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
Impose  these  wage  and  price  controls 
even  if  Congress  passes  the  resolution. 
Of  course,  the  administration  is  going 
to  accept  it.  They  can  do  what  they 
want.  If  they  want  to  put  them  in  effect, 
they  can.  If  they  do  not  want  to  put 
them  in  effect,  they  do  not  have  to.  So 
Congress  can  go  through  the  difficult  and 
onerous  debate  of  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  have  wage  and  price  controls 
and,  after  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  have  them,  find  that  the  Pres- 
ident decides  he  is  not  going  to  use  them. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  infla- 
tion— it  creeps  up  and  drops  back  and 
goes  up — ^I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
decision  be  made  very  swiftly  and  be 
n^ at/fa  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  best  advice  he 
can  get  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  long, 
extended  debate  in  Congress. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  President 
would  still  have  to  come  to  Congress  for 
money  to  Implement  general  controls,  so 
Congress  would  still  have  final  author- 
ity, whether  this  amoidment  is  adopted 
or  not.  It  is  true  that  he  could  put  into 
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«|tect  very  quickly  the  order  and  it  oould 
jield  for  a  lew  weeks  or  a  couple  of 
.months.  But  In  order  for  the  President  to 
(ustain  it.  he  would  have  to  caxat  to  Cbnr 
gross  to  get  the  funds.  On  the  basi&  of 
everything  i  have  .teen  and  heard,  those 
jfunds  twould  be  very  substantial,  because 
jt  would  require  quite  a  bureaucracy  to 
Qiake  wage  and  price  controls  effective, 
especially  in  a  period  such  as  the  present, 
'  when  we  have  a  war  on,  when  the  war  is 
unpopular  and  is  winding  down,  and 
there  is  none  of  the  fervent  patriotism 
we  had  in  World  War  n  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  Korean  war,  which  persuaded 
^people  and  business  and  labor  unions  to 
discipline  themselves,  because  they  were 
dedicated  to  the  overall  effort  to  vtrin  the 
war. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  discrim- 
ioates  against  organized  labor.  For  ex- 
ample, the  President  can  c<mtrol  the 
wages  of  a  particular  group  of  workers, 
but  not  the  general  level  of  prices.  There 
is  much  complaint  about  what  the  Pres- 
ident is  doing  now  in  the  construction 
industry,  and  1  share  sympathy  for  those 
workers.  That  could  be  imposed  else- 
where. On  the  basis  of  this  amendment, 
it  could  be  imposed  against  workers 
across  the  board;  it  could  be  imposed  by 
the  President  on  workers  in  any  kind  of 
Industry;  and  there  would  be  no  require- 
ment that  Congress  pass  implemeating 
legislation  to  make  it  effective  as  there 
would  be  if  we  had  wage  and  price  con- 
trols affecting  prices  and  profits. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  says  that 
this  amendment  will  be  antilabor,  be- 
cause it  will  allow  the  President  to  con- 
trol wages  in  specific  Industries.  It  will 
also  allow  him  to  control  prices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  not  the  general 
price  level^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Neither  woukl  it  allow 
him  to  control  general  wage  levds  with- 
out coming  to  Coni^^ss  first. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Hie  Senator  can  see 
the  Impractlcality  of  putting  this  into 
effect  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  The 
construction  industry,  for  example,  is  in 
awh  a  position  that  if  thdr  prices  for 
what  that  industry  produces  were 
limited,  they  would  still  have  to  pay 
bilker  prices  for  what  tbey  buy.  lliere- 
fore,  it  is  not  a  practical,  effective  kind 
of  operation  for  imposing  price  controls. 

For  that  reason,  the  President  has  not 
nally  enforced  price  controls  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  He  is  working  in  that 
direction  vagudy,  but  he  has  indicated  a 
firm  restriction  on  wage  increases  in 
construction.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
•mendment  necessarily  would  be  but  it 
could  be  discriminatory  against  labor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  Uke  the  Senator 
to  address  himself  to  this  question.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  pro- 
poser of  the  amendment  if  this  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  current  restraints 
being  exercised  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  not  retroactive  and  there- 


fore would  have  no  effect  aa  that.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  Is  the  advice  I 
had  from  the  legislative  counsel  when  we 
bad  it  drafted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  WotQd  this  be  discrimi- 
natory ^ward  labor? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  is  discrimina- 
tory toward  either  evwybody  or  nobody. 

As  to  the  argument  that  it  is  going  to 
be  difficult  to  set  price  deadlines  or  ex- 
ecutive salary  deadlines,  but  not  those  of 
construction  workers,  we  face  the  same 
thing  under  the  present  bill.  This  bill 
applies  to  profits,  wages,  rents — every- 
thing the  President  has  the  power  to  set. 
It  does  not  discriminate  against  labor 
altme;  and  if  there  is  a  failure  in  this 
amendment,  there  is  a  falhire  in  the  en- 
tire bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  difficulty  is  tiiat 
the  Senator  has  not  required  action  by 
Congress  if  a  restraint  is  put  Into  effect 
by  the  President  against  the  constructltm 
Industry  or  any  other  industry,  but  it 
does  require  it  If  he  puts  an  overall  limi- 
tation on  wages  and  prices. 

I  do  not  refer  to  this  President  specifi- 
cally, but  any  President  can  act  if  he 
wishes  to  restrict  a  particular  industry 
or  a  particular  group,  such  as  labor  In 
the  construction  industry,  but  he  cannot 
act  to  restrain  prices  overall  unless  Con- 
gress acts.  Then,  as  the  Senator  points 
out  in  his  amendment,  the  President  is 
not  mandated  to  put  it  into  effect.  He 
may  do  it  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  'mat  is  correct. 
That  Is,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  In- 
dicated in  my  principal  remarks  that  I 
would  be  happy  if  he  oould  not  evoi  have 
the  power  specifically  for  price  controls, 
but  I  do  not  have  the  votes  to  do  that. 
I  see  no  reason  there  to  Justify  that  ^ly 
saying  that  we  can  take  half  a  loaf  or  we 
will  not  take  any,  but  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  Institute  wage  and 
price  controls  over  the  entire  economy 
or  any  portion  of  an  Industry.  I  do  not 
think.  In  good  conscience,  that  we  can 
go  a  bit  further  and  say  that  we  are 
exercising  responsibility  when  we  give 
away  this  critical  power. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes  the 
argument  that  we  cannot  move  faster, 
that  Congress  \b  immobile.  If  we  are, 
then  it  is  onr  fault,  not  the  President's. 

As  I  look  at  the  history  of  legislation, 
and  all  this  argimient  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress should  exerctse  Its  power  which 
stems  from  the  problems  we  have  had 
in  Soatheasft  Asia,  the  Oulf  of  Tbnkin 
resolution  which  was  introduced  on  Au- 
gust 5,  19M,  was  passed  on  August  7.  So 
this  Ccmgress  can  more  fast  if  it  wants 
to.  On  the  saluy  increase  leeldatlon  for 
Congress  2  years  ago,  the  bin  \ock.  us  the 
stmi  total  of  6  days  to  pass.  If  we  can  pass 
an  act  in  6  days,  we  can  act  cm  wage  and 
price  controls  in  a  substantially  faster 
manner,  because  it  is  a  mnch  greater 
national  emergency. 

Mr.  Pt^XBOBE,  If  the  Senator  from 
Otegon  w&uld  yield  on  that,  the  difficulty 
with  exacting  wage  and  price  wmtrols  is 
that  the  Inflation  situation  Is  not  a  clearly 
Identified  emergency.  Prices  creep  up. 
Wages  creep  up.  TTiey  differ  in  the  vary- 
ing Industries.  We  have  all  kinds  of  in- 


dex prices.  Including  the  wholesale  price 
index,  the  manufacturers  ^rice  index, 
the  oonsumen  price  index,  the  wage 
price  Hidex.  and  so  forth,  m>  tt  is  rerj 
compUfcated  and  statlsticaL  It  is  hard  to 
mnWligft  congTBBsional  approval.  It  takes 
liearlngsi.  studies,  a&d  there  is  opposition 
to  consider.  It  )s  hard  to  pbt  intp  effect. 
That  is  why.  in  the  Korean  war.  when  we 
iBU>o8ed  wage  and  price  controls.  It  was 
dene  an  the  basis  of  provision  in  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  which  was  then 
exercised  by  the  President  at  a  later  date. 
This  is  not  the  dBeient  #ay  and  the  log- 
ical way  to  put  it  Into  effect. 

Mr.  TOW?R.  Has  not  the  adminis- 
tration already  stated  that  if  it  deter- 
mines It  should  seek  controls.  It  will 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  Joint 
resoluticm  authorizing  It  anyway? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  what  they 
stated.     

Mr.  TOWER.  So  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment Is  entirely  consistent  with  what 
the  administration  proposes  to  do  under 
the  authority,  anyway. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  ThaX  is  what  the 
administration  has  indicated.  I  heard 
much  of  the  fact  that  when  we  first 
passed  wage  and  price  controls  a  year 
ago,  they  said  they  would  not  use  it  all, 
but  went  ahead  and  did.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  wiH  or  not.  Ttm 
question  is  whether  Congress  will  put  this 
monkey  on  its  back  as  to  whether  it 
wants  wage  and  price  controls. 

I  find  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  fallacious.  Not  12 
months,  0  montiis,  or  3  months.  We  hare 
not  passed  a  concurrent  resdution  giving 
him  the  power  to  institute  wage  and 
price  controls.  We  are  not  asking  for  a 
full-dress  argiunent  on  what  the  controls 
should  be  whoi  they  go  Into  effect,  on 
which  industry  is  to  be  controlled.  All 
we  are  asking  is  that  some  time  in  the 
future,  by  a  ooneurrent  resolution,  we 
give  the  President  the  same  power  we 
give  to  him  in  this  bill.  If  we  can  make 
that  decision,  it  can  mean  that  Congress 
will  make  It.  not  the  President. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WucKxt).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  ^e  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolL 

Mr.  BTBD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BaimiN) ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buaoicx),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Caknon).  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjbch),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  ^Mr.  Pulbrichi),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Imouts),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loiro),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOxt),  the  Soaa- 
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tor  Irom  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MontoVa), 
the  Senator  from  Ikfalne  (Mr.  Musiciz), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spo<»c  ' , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
WiLWAMS)  are  necessarily  absent.     ' 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabeima  (Mr.  Ai.lbw)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Calif arnla  iMr.  CaANsrow),  'the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  OAMBRji.L), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  i^. 
HiTicPBunr')  are  absent  on  official  t«ud- 
n£S8.  ! 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  I  aimounce  that  I  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ^r. 
BsooKz) ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ^r. 
Don) ,  th«  Senator  from  Colorado  CMr. 
DommcK),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  MnxEK),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Sazbb),  and  the  Senator  fjrom 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THTTMfoiro)  [are 
necessarily  absent.  i 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (JMr 
Bp.i.mqw)  is  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (jMx 
BoGGS)  is  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  family.  I 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness.  : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  Air. 
]£teocK) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
M^THiAs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Uliiiois 
(Mr.  Pbrcy)  are  detained  on  oiBpial 
bu&iness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogos).  the  Senator 
from,  Colorado  (Mr.  DoicancK),  !the 
denator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Mn.LBB),Jthe 
^Senator  from  South  Dakota  (pfr. 
MxncQT),  and  the  Senator  from  So^th 
CaroUna  (Mr.  THrriufOND)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Th£  result  was  announced— yeas  30, 
Qay»  41 ,  as  follows : 

tNo.  67  Log.] 
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So  Mr. 

Packwooo's  cunendment, 

modified, 

was  rejected. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President, 


move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  more  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  16.  strike  "Septonber  30, 
1971"  and  "October  1,  1971"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "March  31.  1973"  and  "April  1. 
1978". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  bring  the  bill  into 
conformity  with  the  House  bill  which 
provided  for  a  time  limitation  of  2  years 
rather  than  6  months.  This  is  something 
imminently  desired  by  the  administra- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administra- 
tion does  not  favor  the  Senate  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

It  seems  to  me  far  more  practicable 
for  planning  purposes  that  the  President 
be  given  2  years.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  would  continue  to  exercise  that 
authority  for  2  years  because  at  any 
point  in  time  Congress  can  review  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  and  terminate 
it  at  any  time  it  chooses. 

Therefore,  from  a  practical  managerial 
standpoint  it  seems  reasonable  that  the 
time  be  2  years. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  so  much  time  as  the 
Senator  needs. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Uie  Sen- 
ator. I  voted  against  the  previous 
amendment  because  I  believe  our  econ- 
omy is  still  in  grave  trouble;  and  I  be- 
lieve we  are  at  war  and,  therefore,  we 
should  have  the  machinery  on  the  books 
which  is  compatible  with  war  so  long  as 
we  stay  at  war. 

I  think  the  element  of  unsettlement — 
pasing  out  some  line  and  then  pulling 
it  back  In — which  is  represented  by  the 
short  date,  is  a  disadvantage  in  Uie  bill. 

I  am  glad  the  ranking  mmority  Mem- 
ber has  filed  the  amendment  and  I  shall 
support  it 

Mr.  SPKBXW^-  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senatol-  from  Wisconain  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  if  he  would  consider  chang- 
ing the  time  period  of  his  amendment 
from  2  years  to  1  year?  His  proposal.  I 
imderstand,  is  for  2  years. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  change  that  to  1  year.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  we  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion In  committee  on  this  matter  and 
the  committee  did  not  even  go  for  1 
year.  The  House  bill  that  has  already 
passed  c^Is  for  a  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Two  years. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  House  passed 
bill  provides  for  2  years,  but  if  we  pass 
the  bill  with  a  1-year  extension,  it  is  my 
xmderstandlng  that  the  House  will  ac- 
cept the  bill,  and  In  that  way  we  would 
avoid  the  necessity  for  a  conference. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  an  amendment  at  a  1-year 
rather  than  a  2-year  term. 

Mr.  PROXNHRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  1  year  goes 
further  than  the  House  because  the 
House  language  provides  that  once  the 
President  invokes  this  legislation— and 
he  did  on  March  29 — it  expires  in  6 
months.  So  if  we  go  along  with  the  House 
this  wiU  expire  ta  less  than  6  months, 
In  September.  For  that  reason,  the 
Sparkman  proposal  is  a  considerable 
compromise. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  la.  from  the  time 
of  the  Inception  of  action  by  the  Pres- 
ident? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right,  and 
It  would  be  effective  over  the  action  of 
the  President  of  last  March,  we  made 
clear  In  the  committee.  So  the  House 
bill  will  expire  on  March  29.  I  would 
say  the  Spiarkman  proposal  would  go 
rather  far  toward  accommodating  the 
views  of  the  administration  that  its  au- 
thority should  go  longer  than  6  months. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  for  clarification.  Is  there  any- 
thmg  in  the  committee  bill  at  all  that 
affects  the  current  construction  mdus- 
try  controls  except  in  the  limitation  here 
with  respect  to  the  final  1-  or  2-year 
general  authority? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  iihderstandtag 
is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
affects  the  authority. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  in  the  Senate 
biU.  

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not 
retroactive? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
only  change  necessary  Ih  the  Senator's 
amendment  in  order  to  do  what  I  have 
proposed  is  to  delete  the  two  dates  of 
"September  30,  1971"  and  "October  1. 
1971"  in  the  present  bill  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "AprU  30,  1972"  and  "May 
1,  1972."  That  Is  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose to  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  have 
any  Idea  how  long  the  House  Is  going 
to  take  to  complete  action?  Rather  than 
wait  too  long,  I  would  go  ahead  with  the 
2-year  extension. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  with 
the  1-year  extension  I  propose  there 
could  be  prompt  action.  There  has  been 
discussion  between  the  House  staff  and 
the  Senate  staff.  I  believe  I  am  accurate 
in  saying  tliat  the  House  will  accept  our 
bill  with  the  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  TOWER,  In  that  case,  since  I  know 
what  the  outcome  will  probably  be  on  my 
amendment  If  I  press  it  to  a  record  vote, 
I  always  proceed  on  the  basis  that  half  a 

loaf  is  better  than  none  at  all 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  at  least 
three-auarters  of  a  loaf. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Therefore  I  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  so  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  4,  line  16,  delete  "September  90, 
1971"  and  "October  1,  1971"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "AprU  30.  1972"  and  "May  1, 
1972." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presld|ent,  I 
yield  back  my  time .       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  ITie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSOn.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
havtag  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sra).  the  Senator  from  N6rth  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CAimoR) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FutBiuGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Massachussetts  (Mr.  KnnfTOT) ,  the 
Senator  from  Loihslana  CMr.  Lowo) ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McGei), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (MJ*.  Mow- 
tOTA),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiB) ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allxm)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Crakston),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oambrkll), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hdmphbi:y)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

;  I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Oambrell)  .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the 

Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mxtskbb)  would 
each  vote  "yea". 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookb)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hrubka),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbb)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Soath 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  S«iator  from  C*lahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs)  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

I^e  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  S«iator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  ttie  Senator  f  rwn 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttwbt),  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Boggs)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


(No.  M  Leg. 

i!KAa-«7 

Alkeo 

Griffin 

PeU 

Allott 

Gumey 

Percy 

Andenon 

Sanaen 

Prouty 

Baker 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bayb 

Hatfield 

Blandolph 

Beau 

HoUlngs 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Roth 

Bible 

Inouye 

Bchveiker 

Brock 

Jackaon 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlta 

Smith 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Case 

.  Jordan.  J^J^hp 

Stennls 

ChUes 

'llaghuflon 

Stevens 

Cook 

Manafield 

Stevenaon 

Cooper 

McCleUan 

Symington 

OottOB 

McGovem 

Taft 

Curtis 

Uclntyra 

Tabnadge 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Tower 

BaMland 

MaxRlale 

Tunney 

Ellendar 

Moss 

Weickar 

Fannin 
Pimg 

Nelson 
Paetore 

Young 

Qravel 

Pearson 
NATS— 4 

Buckley 

Rartke 

Packwood 

Ervln 

ROT  VOTINO— 39 

AUen      .:  Dominick  McOee 

Btilxaatif/^  -.  i;  Pulbrlght  MUler 

Bentaen,"..  ,;     GambreU  Montoya 

Boggs      "  ■    '^■Ooldwater  Mundt 

Brooke  '  °  Harris  Mtiakle 

Burdick  Hruaka  Baxbe 

CanxMn  Humphrey  l%>ong 

Church  Kennedy  Thurmond 

Oranaton  t«Qg  WUUazns 

Dole  Msthlaa 

So  the  bm  (H.R.  4246)  was  passed. 

■me  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  ps^yment  of  Interest  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  and  economic  stabiliza- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  la  deeply  indebted  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Pboxmiek).  He,  together  with 
tiie  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affalni 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Spabkman)  assured  the  prompt  and 
overwhtiming  adoption  by  the  Senate  of 
this  measure  extending  the  Presideni'6 
authority  over  wa^es,  prices,  and  credit. 
No  authority,  may  I  say,  may  prove  more 
critical  considering  the  present  adrcFse 
state  of  the  economy.  Senator  Proxmire 
and  Senator  Sparkmah  are  to  be  com- 
mended. Their  leadership  in  this  matter 
was  owtntanritng. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  He  Joined  to  assure  the  efficient 
disposition  of  this  proposal.  His  support 
was  vital  to  its  overwhelming  approval. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  and  other  Senators 
deserve  our  commendation,  as  well.  Their 
contributions  to  the  debate  were  most 
helpful.  The  Senate  is  most  grateful. 


ORDER  FOR  ADDITIONAL  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACmON  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Vlrvtnla.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  an  additional  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busmess, 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


THE    MAYDAY    DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  wtid 
antics  of  the  Midday  demonstrators  are 
deplorable. 

Overturning  vehicles,  throwing  rocks, 
disrupting  trafflo,  clashing  with  police  are 
acts  of  anarchy. 

They  are  conlcaiar  to  the  yearnings  of 
a  majority  of  Americans  for  peace. 

They  dsimage  efforts  to  «id  American 
involvement  in  the  war  In  Indochina. 

They  polarize  and  divide  Americans  at 
a  time  when  they  should  be  united. 

I  support  the  peace  movement.  I  want 
to  see  a  target  date  for  getting  out  of 
Vietnam  at  Bo4Ate  later  than  the  end  of 
this  year.  But  I  ileplore  the  fact  that 
people  who  suppoisedly  supixirt  peace  in 
Vietnam  are  so  willing  to  bring  violence 
within  our  own  country.  -^  .a; 

I  want  our  trootks  out  of  Vietnam.  aii9 
I  want  them  out  of  Washington.  DX^.,  as 
soon  as  the  current  disorders  abate. 

Until  that  time,  I  helieve  oor  p<rilce 
and  the  military  police  should  ose  what- 
ever force,  within  eoostitational  limits 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  our  bridges 
and  streets  open. 

The  demonstrators  Med  to  trample 
the  rights  of  Americans  peaceftdly  to 
go  to  their  Jobs,  and  they  failed. 

They  tried  to  act  with  plan  and  co- 
ordination, and  they  failed. 

They  tried  to  rally  massive  support, 
and  they  failed. 

They  did  succeed,  however,  in  harden- 
ing the  attitudes  of  those  in  the  admin- 
istration who  want  to  keep  our  bombers 
in  the  air  over  North  Vietnam  and  our 
troops  on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  want 
the  war  to  end.  Ju«t  as  emphatically. 


'ti^iti  ico  ao- jmi  aaw  o^ttatm  snj  .«rr>9    «a v 
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thegr  do  not  want  lawlessneflr  and 
Hon  heix. 

Wltb  other  Senatozs,  I  smvmrted  tbe 
April  a4  peace  marches  in  Waahtngton. 
DlC.  and  in  San  FtanciMo  because  they 
bionglit  famidradB  of  ttaousands  <rf  Amer- 
icans together  in  orderly  and  legitimate 
assembly. 

I  reject  the  BCayday  proteats. 

I  r^ect  them  as  un-American, 
reject  them  as  harmful  to  eettfaog  our 
troops  out  of  the  quagmire  of  Soothfast 
Asia.  I 

And  I  reject  their  premise  that  violetice 
overseas  aujst  be  matched  by  vloiencf  in 
oiir  Nation's  Capital. 


ailll 


RBCOONinON  OF  SENATOR 
ODRNEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ur. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
on  tomorrow,  ft^owlng  the  remarks  of 
tbe  dlst.1nguiahed  Senator  from  New 
Tofk  (Mr.  Buckley  ),  the  distingiilsaed 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  GtmMiY)Tbe 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRBSmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objectloa,  it  Is  ao  etdered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINBBS 
TOMORROW  T 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  the  oonelusioB  ttt  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  frpm 
Florida  (Mr.  GxmwiT)  on  tomon^w, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  tzansaetioni  of 
routine  m<Mmlag  busiDesa  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  thertin 
limited  to  3  miDUt«a.  i 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUBINBBS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  !^. 
President,  I  ask  unazdmous  ocmsent  that 
the  Eulditloxud  period  for  morning  bu$l- 
ness  be  condttded. 

The  PRB3IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPJJCIAL  HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS 
FOR  CERTAIN  SURVIVING  DE- 
PENDENTS ' 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  puipoae  of  laying  before 
the  Senate  tbe  pfp**«ng  buainaw  at  iUs 
tioaa,  I  ask  unanimous  coosent  that  tbe 
Senate  proceed  to  the  ccmslderatlon  of 
Calendar  No.  »3,  S.  421.  and  that  It  be 
stated  by  the  clexiL  , 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  h(Ul 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  dexfc  proceeded  to  re«d 
aalo&ows: 

8.  421,  to  am«n<l  title  X  of  tbe  Vnttied 
Stetca  Code,  to  provide  epecUl  health  care 
beoeflta  for  certaUt  eurvlvlng  dependente,  qe- 
pcKMd  with  ua  amendment.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oliectlon  to  tbe  present  oonslderation  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objeetlon.  the  Senaite 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  wns 


reported  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  an  amendment:  On  page  2, 
line  1,  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sac.  2.  This  Act  beoomee  effeottve  m  at 
January  l,  1967.  However,  no  person  U  en- 
titled to  any  benefits  because  at  this  Act  for 
any  period  before  the  date  of  enactment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu 
of  Repreaentatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  Tlxat  section 
1079  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof ; 

"(g)  When  a  member  dies  while  he  Is 
eligible  for  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay  under 
aeotion  810  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
or  from  a  disease  or  Injury  Incurred  while 
eligible  for  such  pay,  his  dependents  who 
are  receiving  benefiu  under  a  pian  covered 
by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  such  benefits  until 
they  pass  their  twenty-first  birthday." 

Sic.  2.  This  Act  beoomee  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1987.  However,  no  person  Is  en- 
titled to  any  benefits  because  of  this  Act 
for  any  period  before  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  no  further  action  on 
the  bm  today. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  rule  of  germaneness  be  wedved 
for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  now  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CHROME  ORB 
FROM  LIST  OP  MATERIALS  SUB- 
JECT  TO   RHODE8IAN   EMBARGO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
last  week,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nerada  (Mr.  Cannoh)  spoke  on  Che 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
emption of  chrome  ore  from  the  list  ma- 
terials subject  to  the  Rhodesian  embargo. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  speech  was 
significant.  The  dlstlngxrtshed  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Camitoh)  Is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  <m  the  National 
Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve*. 
He  expressed  grave  concern  that  undo: 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  be- 
cause of  that  embargo,  the  United  States 
is  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for 
60  percent  of  the  chrome  ore  it  needs. 

Mr.  President,  ciirome  ore  Is  a  stra- 
tegic material  and  extremely  important 
to  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada called  attentlcm  to  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate,  S.  1404, 
which  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  ex- 
empt chrome  ore  from  the  list  of  mate- 
rials subject  to  the  Rhodesian  embargo 
and,  thus,  would  end  our  dependency 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  this  highly 
important  commodity. 

Now,  Mr.  Persldent,  when  the  United 
States,  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain, 
put  an  embargo  against  trade  with  Rho- 
desia 4  years  ago,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  expressed  concern  and 
spoke  in  opposltlMi  to  the  embargo.  How- 
ever, the  embargo  was  put  on  by  execu- 
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tlve  action.  It  did  not  come  to  the  Senate 
President  Johnson.  acUng  alone,  put  an 
embargo  on  \3B.  trade  with  that  mw^h 
African  nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  wiiat 
our  country  lias  done  to  Rhodesia  is  un- 
justified and  unprincipled.  I  see  no  jus- 
tlflcatlon  for  the  United  States  to  deny 
Its  citlaens  the  right  to  trade  with  that 
peaceful  country  of  Rhodesia.  What  has 
Rhodesia  done?  The  only  thing  It  has 
done  is  that  it  has  sought  its  independ- 
ence friMn  Great  Britain  Just  as  the 
United  States  did  in  1776.  As  to  whether 
Rhodesia  should  be  Independent  of 
Great  Britain  or  continue  her  depend- 
ency on  tliat  country,  that  Is  a  matter.  It 
seems  to  mo,  that  should  be  decided  by 
the  peoples  of  those  two  countries.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  United  States  has  any 
right  to  inject  itself  into  that  dispute 
Nevertheless  it  has  done  so. 

Presidoit  Johnson,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation,  unilaterally  decreed  that 
embargo.  So.  while  I  persontdly  oppose 
the  embargo  in  all  Instances,  1  am  con- 
cerned today,  and  the  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  is  concerned,  only  with 
strategic  materials;  namely,  chrome. 

I  think  it  is  highly  significant  that  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  the 
chairman  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves,  who  I  am  not  sure  shares  my 
views  in  regard  to  total  embargo  with 
Rhodesian  trade,  nevertheless  expressed 
to  the  Senate  Iswt  week  his  grave  concern 
that  the  United  States  Is  now  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  this  strategic 
and  critical  material. 

The  present  administration  has  asked 
Congress  through  S.  773  to  promote  the 
disposal  of  1,313,600  short  dry  tons  of 
metallurgical  grade  chromium — chrome 
ore  equivalent — from  the  Government 
stockpiles.  This  consUtutes  about  30  per- 
cent of  this  material  tliat  we  now  have 
on  hand  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  in 
case  of  emergency. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  pointed  out 
that  this  proposal  to  release  chromium 
ore  from  the  stockpile  creates  somewhat 
of  a  problem.  There  is  no  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  type  of  material  in  ques- 
tion and  we  are  d^^endent  upon  foreign 
sources  to  supply  our  requirements.  Based 
upon  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
the  subcommittee  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  lieads  estimates  that 
the  amount  to  be  disposed  of  would  sup- 
ply our  total  requirements  for  a  period  of 
less  than  2  years. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne^ 
vada  pointed  out  also  tliat  testimony  be- 
fore his  subcommittee  left  It  unmis- 
takably clear  that  while  the  amount  of 
material  to  be  released  could  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  consummg  industry  and 
might  serve  the  temporary  expediency  of 
holding  World  chrome  ore  prices  in  Une, 
the  relief  would  be  short  lived.  The  prin- 
cipal importation  sources  in  calendar 
year  1970,  in  descending  order,  were  the 
Soviet  Union,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa, 
with  the  Soviet  umon  supplying  about 
60  percent  of  the  netds  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  dlstlngiiished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  strongly 
urged  in  his  speeeh  last  week  that  the 
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foreign  Relations  Ccmunlttee,  to  which 
eoBBiittee  wis  referred  8.  1404,  the  leg- 
ttfation  introduced  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  take  prompt  action  on 
tbat  measure.  As  the  Senator  from  Utah 
states,  a  serious  problem  has  been  cre- 
ated for  this  Nation^  a  problem  which 
we  cannot  continue  to  ignore. 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  in  the  views 
agjressed  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  feet  that  this 
is  a  problem  tliat  cannot  and  should  not 
be  ignored.  To  me,  it  Is  astonishing  that 
our  committee  would  permit  itself  to  be 
m  a  position  of  being  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  critical  and  stra- 
tegic material  such  as  chrome  ore. 

I  hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  give  this  matter  early 
consideration.  I  think  it  deserves  early 
consideration. 

I  want  to  say  frankly  that  I  am  so 
greatly  concerned  about  our  country  be- 
ing dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
strategic  material  that  when  the  stock- 
pile bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
If  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
not  acted  affirmatively  in  this  matter,  I 
fed  it  appropriate  to  permit  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  cast  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
will  contmue  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  material  critical  to 
our  own  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  South- 
west Times-Record  of  April  13,  1971. 
Among  other  things,  the  editorial  had 
tUs  to  say: 

.The  U.S.  onbargo  on  purchases  from  Bho- 
dssla  didn't  seem  to  us  to  maJce  sense  from 
aay  standpoint.  Any  dispute  any  other 
ooimtry  might  have  with  Bhodesla  certainly 
wasn't  a  U.S.  dispute.  And,  economlcaUy,  It 
surely  didn't  make  sense  to  pay  twice  as 
much  for  the  metal  as  had  been  psAd  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  (riajection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  te  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows : 

Move  AoAmn'  Rhobbsian  Okk  BoTcorr 

PreMure  is  building  up  in  Congress  to  stop 
letting  Russia  gouge  this  country  on  chrome 
ore  prices. 

And  the  route  proposed  to  accomplish  that 
is  by  ending  the  boycott  of  chrome  purchases 
In  Rhodesia. 

Back  when  that  coTintTy  declared  its  Inde- 
pendence from  Britain,  a  clique  In  the  United 
Nations  forced  through  a  resolution  calUng 
for  "sanctions"  against  it.  And  the  U.S.,  go- 
ing along  with  tbe  resolution,  ended  its  pur- 
chases cf  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  metal  is  vitally  Important.  So  another 
source  had  to  be  found.  This  country  ended 
up  buying  from  Russia — and  shortly  a[f  ter  the 
embargo  against  Rhodesia  went  Into  effect, 
Buaala  increased  the  ore  price  from  •W.SO  a 
ton  to  $72  a  ton. 

And  that's  the  kind  of  economic  aqueeee 
which  has  been  In  effect  since  then. 

The  UJ3.  embargo  on  purchases  from  Rho- 
desia didn't  seem  to  us  to  make  sense  from 
»ny  standpoint.  Any  dispute  any  other  coun- 
try might  hava  with  Rteodeala  certainly 
•Mn't  a  U.S.  dispute.  And,  economically.  It 
■urely  didn't  make  sense  to  pay  twice  as 
B^ucfa  for  the  metal  as  had  been  paid  before. 

Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  has  intro- 
duced a  biU  to  end  the  embargo.  To  u«.  It 
•eems  to  make  sense  from  every  standpoint. 


And  it  abould  win  the  approval  of  the  Oon- 

Db-vay  Tf--  I, 
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OKINAWA 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
consider  a  change  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan.  Negotiations  have  been  going 
on  between  the  two  countries  for  quite 
a  while.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PoLBRiGHT),  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  Informed  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  the  change  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  affecting  Okinawa  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  at  a  reasonably 
early  date  for  consideration.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  is  the  appropriate  way  for 
this  matter  to  be  handled. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1952;  and  any 
change  In  that  treaty,  I  submit,  must 
come  to  the  Senate  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval. Two  years  ago  I  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  declaring  it  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any 
change  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
approval  or  disapprovad. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Senate 
approved  that  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  14. 1  am  pleased  that  the  admmis- 
tratlon — the  Etepartment  of  State — will 
follow  tiie  recommendation  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution.  I  think  it  Is  the  only  ap- 
propriate course  that  can  be  taAen.  Con- 
trary to  the  view  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  not  surprised  they  took 
that  course  because  I  have  known  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  a  long  time  and  I  had 
great  confidence  he  would  submit  to  the 
Senate  any  proposed  changes  in  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

I  find  that  certain  what  might  be 
called  liberal  publications,  which  in  the 
past  have  been  urging  the  Senate  to  as- 
sume its  prerogatives,  have  been  saying 
that  the  Senate  has  too  frequently 
shirked  Its  responsibilities,  and  I  agree. 
Now,  when  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  as- 
sume its  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the 
treaty  on  Okinawa,  we  find  the  New  York 
Times  coming  out  and  statmg  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  making  a  mis- 
take to  have  the  treaty  considered  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  should  be  done  by 
unilateral  action,  by  Executive  action, 
because  the  New  York  Times  feel  the 
Senate  may  not  do  what  it  wants  done. 

One  of  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  has  been  strong  in  ills  belief  that 
the  Senate  siiould  reassert  Its  respon- 
sibilities in  connection  with  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  . 
The  Senator  frcmi  Arkansas  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  which  tie  takes  issues  with 
ttie  view  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
points  out  that  it  is  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  to  act  on 
treaties  and  that  any  change  in  treati&s 
from  every  logical  sense  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  before  any  change 
becomes  effective. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  states  In  his  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  that  he  strongly 


favors  the  restoration  of  C^inawa  to 
Japan  Mid : 

As  chairman  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  will  do  aU  that  I  can  to  se- 
cure Senate  approval  of  a  treaty  or  restora- 
tion. 

However,  Mr.  President,  he  Is  stetxig  in 
his  position  that  the  cmly  proper  course, 
the  only  s^ipropriate  course,  and  tbe  only 
logical  course  Is  to  have  the  Senate  vote 
on  any  changes  which  are  proposed  in 
the  treaty  of  jpeace.  I  concur  in  that 
view  expressed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

I  disagree  with  him,  however  on 
whethw  or  not  the  United  States  should 
give  up  the  unrestricted  right  to  our  bases 
in  Okinawa,  but  that  Is  beside  the  point 
The  point  I  am  mainly  concerned  with 
today  is  that  any  cliange  In  those  treaties 
which  the  Senate  lias  already  ratified  not 
be  done  by  unilateral  action,  but  that  it 
be  done  by  the  Chief  Executive  with  the 
advice  and  cofisent  of  the  Senate. 

The  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  splendid 
one.  It  sets  forth  the  case  with  clarity 
Even  though  I  am  not  in  agreement  with 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  I  think 
it  sets  forth  the  case  in  excellent  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBKiGHT),  dated  April  22,  1971, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AruL  22,  1971. 
EonoK, 

Neto  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

To  Ths  Edrob:  Having  followed  with  Inter- 
est and  admiration  your  many  editorials  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  retrieve  Its  constitution- 
al authority  in  foreign  relations,  I  was  taken 
aback  by  your  editorial  of  AprU  19,  urging 
the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  by  executive 
agreement  on  the  ground  that  a  Senate  de- 
bate might  make  the  Okinawa  acoords  "hos- 
tage to  the  Southern  textile  lobby  and  other 
protectionist  Intereats." 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  President  Nixon's 
motive  In  submitting  tlM  Okinawa  reversion 
to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty.  Perhaps  the  Times 
is  correct  in  regarding  the  action  as  a  device 
in  a  "Southern  strategy"  for  the  1972  elec- 
tion. 

The  more  Important  oonslderation  Is  that, 
whatever  his  motive,  the  President  acted  In 
accord  with  the  Constitution.  Okinawa  was 
placed  under  American  administration  by 
Article  3  of  the  Japaneee  peace  treaty.  Tbe 
normal  and  proper  means  of  altering  a  treaty 
is  by  means  of  another  treaty.  If  the  Presi- 
dent were  at  liberty  to  alter  treaties  by  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  the  Senate's  authority  to 
grant  or  withhold  Its  advice  and  consent 
would  be  reduced  to  a  nullity;  the  President 
could  simply  concur  in  any  terms  desired  or 
insisted  upon  by  the  Senate  and  ister  alter 
a  treaty  to  suit  himself. 

The  Times  is  correct  In  pointing  out  that 
the  Bonlns  and  other  Islands  were  restored  to 
Japan  by  executive  agreement.  Ic  the  ease 
of  the  Bonlns  the  reversion  agreement  re- 
qu'jed  approval  by  the  Japanese  Diet  b'lt  not 
by  the  tTnlted  States  Senate.  There  have 
been  othw  Instances  of  treaty  revision  by 
executive  agreement,  but  no  nvimber  of  prec- 
edents for  an  unconstitutional  actlnn  can 
make  such  action  constitutional  thereafter. 

The  New  York  Times  may  well  be  correct  In 
Its  belief  that  compliance  with  constitutional 
procedure  In  restoring  Okinawa  could  cause 
serious  enabarrassment  in  oiur  relations  with 
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Japan.  That  same  risk — of  difficulties  la  for- 
eign policy — has  been  Invoked  on  numeroru 
otber  occaelozis  as  an  excuse  lor  circumvent- 
ing the  constitutional  authority  oX  Qon- 
gress — especially  in  matters  of  the  war  poorer. 
The  question  really  Is  one  of  priorities.  Wblch 
Is  more  important  to  us:  speed  and  efficien- 
cy In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  or; the 
Integrity  of  our  conatltutlonal  prooessesf 

For  my  own  ■ptjrt  I  strongly  favor  the  ree- 
tonttlon  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  and,  ae  Clialr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  secure  Sen- 
ate approval  of  a  treaty  of  restoration.  I  also 
share  the  Time's  apprehension  at  the  possible 
embarrassment  to  Premier  Sato  or  the  (oe- 
slblllty  of  anti-.\merlc&n  riots  In  Japan  If 
the  Senate  should  engage  In  a  protracted  {de- 
bate on  textile.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  see 
our  constitutional  procedures  undermined 
as  the  price  of  avoiding  these  risks.  I  there- 
fore commend  President  Nixon  on  his  dfcd- 
Blon  to  submit  the  Okinawa  reversion  agfee- 
ment  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advlc*  and  con- 
sent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Fui^aioBT, 

ChatrmaM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
today.  May  3.  1971,  entitled  "We  Need 
a  FVee  Hand  in  Okinawa,"  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsw  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcc|rd, 
as  follows:  | 

Wb  Need  A  Fazx  Band  on  Okinawa  \ 
Sen.  Harry  F  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  has  ra4»d 
Important  questions  concerning  the  proposed 
rev«nion  of  Okinawa  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  administrative  con- 
trol by  Jtpem.  The  United  SUtes  acquired 
these  territories  thru  the  peace  treaty  w»th 
Japan  In  1952  and  has  ever  since  had  un- 
restricted control  over  them.  Okinawa  Is  |he 
largest  American  military  complex  In  ihe 
Par  Pacific  and  constitutes  a  vital  base  as 
long  as  the  United  States  continues  Its  tre^ity 
protection  of  Japan  and  other  Pacific  ^d 
Asiatic  nations. 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington  with  Prlpie 
Minister  Sato  of  Japan  in  November,  l£)60. 
Preal«}ent  Nixon  agreed  in  principle  to  an 
eeurly  reversion  of  Okinawa,  any  agreement 
to  be  contingent  upon  "necessary  legislative 
support."  Mr.  Byrd  previously  had  submitted 
an  amendment  stating  that  any  ciianges;  in 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan BhouUi  be  subjacc  to  Senate  approval. 
The  amendment  was  adopted.  63  to  14.  a^d 
President  Nixon  has  said  that  he  would  fe- 
gard  Okinawa  as  a  treaty  issue  requiring  t^o- 
thlrds  Senate  approval.  . 

This  ha«  not  satisfied  some  newspapers 
and  dovish  elements,  which  contend  tljat 
the  President  should  accomplish  the  rever- 
sion by  executive  order  rather  than  take  Che 
treaty  route.  Sen.  Byrd  has  made  clear  ^s 
Insistence  that  the  Senate  exercise  its  pre- 
rogatives In  the  are*  of  foreign  policy  and 
In  the  ratification  of  trc«tlee.  We  thoroughly 
agree  with  him.  It  U  true  that  the  procfss 
was  breached  when  President  Johnson  re- 
tuinad  the  Bonln  Islands  to  Japan  by  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  but  that  should  not  staiid 
as  a  precedent.  , 

Leftist  elements  In  Japan  have  made  Olti- 
nawa  a  focus  for  agitation  In  the  hope  of 
creating  a  climate  that  would  force  the  Jafi- 
anese  government  to  repudiate  the  1960  Mu- 
tual Security  Treaty  with  the  United  States. 
Hardly  anyone  would  object  to  a  future  r«^- 
toratlon  of  Japanese  control  over  the  Rj^- 
kyus,  but  until  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  is  liq- 
uidated and  there  is  some  cutting  back^i 
the  defense  commitments  of  the  UnltM 
States  to  Far  Eastern  tiatlons  It  Is  impei^- 
tfve  that  this  country  retain  a  free  haiuL 


Sen.  Byrd  states,  however,  that  while  Ja- 
pan is  not  likely  to  seek  removal  of  ovu-  Oki- 
nawa bases,  it  does  want  a  veto  over  United 
States  action  affecting  Okinawa.  It  wants  to 
deny  the  United  States  authority  to  store 
nuclear  weapons  there  and  would  require 
consultaUon  btfore  our  military  forces  based 
there  could  be  used. 

Similar  Inhibitions  written  into  the  1960 
Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  Japan  have 
already  proved  damaging.  When  North  Ko- 
reans seized  the  Intelligence  ship  Pueblo  In 
1968,  Adm.  Frank  J.  Johnson,  commander  of 
naval  forces  In  Japan,  testified  that  one  rea- 
son help  oould  not  be  sent  to  the  ship  was 
that  approval  first  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Japanese  government  to  use  United 
States  aircraft  In  Japan,  those  being  the 
nearest  aircraft  available. 

"It  would  be  foolhardy.  In  my  Judgment," 
Sen.  Byrd  told  his  colleagues,  "to  commit 
the  United  States  to  defend  most  of  the  Far 
East  and  then  give  away  this  country's  un- 
restricted right  to  use  Its  military  bases  on 
Okinawa.  For  four  long  years  we  have  fought 
the  Viet  Nam  war  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
our  back  [actutally  six  years  as  of  this  date]. 
As  a  result,  the  war  has  been  prolonged  and 
the  casualties  lncre«sed.  Let  us  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  get  into  a  similar  position  by 
giving  someone  else  control  over  our  jsrinci- 
pai  military  complex." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Nashville  Banner  of  April 
29,  1971,  entitled  "For  Senate  to  Help 
Decide,"  dealing  with  the  Okinawa  ques- 
tion, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fob  Sen  ATX  To  Help  Decide 

Virginia  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr..  la  right 
in  his  insistence — which  he  has  pushed  since 
the  subject  of  Okinawa's  possible  reversion 
to  Japan  came  up — that  any  decision  on  that 
matter  Is  a  treaty  issue,  requiring  two-thirds 
Senate  approval. 

In  further  validating  that  view,  he  men- 
tions the  fact  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion— in  communications  by  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State,  William  P.  Rog- 
ers— has  formsdly  agreed  to  submit  to  thAt 
body  ANY  cliange  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten.  Indeed,  that  the 
umted  States  obtained  poet-war  title  to 
Okinawa  as  a  result  of  that  Treaty  (which 
as  such  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate) 
and  any  change  in  the  agreement  must  also 
be  submitted  to  that  level  of  advlce-and- 
consent  authority. 

Two  Important  principles  are  Involved :  (I) 
The  constitutional  role  of  the  Senate  In 
foreign  policy  and  in  ratification  of  treaties; 
and  (2)  whether  it  Is  wise  for  the  United 
States  at  this  time  to  give  up  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  use  our  great  military  base 
in  the  Par  Pacific. 

Senator  Byrd  cites  with  disfavor  the  con- 
trary view  of  some  news  media — including 
the  New  York  Times — now  urging  reversion 
of  Okinawa  to  Japan  by  Executive  agreement 
rather  than  by  submitting  It  to  the  Senate. 

The  Virginia  statesman  does  not  give  tacit 
assent  to  the  matter  of  that  reversion  by 
any  line  approach.  He  clearly  believes  the 
advisability  of  that  to  be  a  moot  question, 
subject  to  detennlnatton  by  careful,  compe- 
tent assessment.  On  one  point,  however,  he 
holds  a  conviction  firmed  by  knowledge  of 
the  constltuticmal  process  and  concern  for 
preserving  tt:  ANY  change  In  a  treaty — In- 
cluding this  one— should  and  must  be 
achieved  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

When  that  question  was  put  to  the  Senate 


18  months  ago.  In  dlscussioa  af  4t«  poUer 
vlewjxMnt  to  be  presented  t«  Pztma  JiOaMiK 
Sato  of  Japan  on  the  occasion  ol  his  isct 
visit  to  the  United  States,  the  body  aoDroved 
it  63  to  14.  *^ 

Senator  Byrd  was  right  then,  and  he  U 
right  now. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

"Hie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resciaded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it,  what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  Calendar  93,  S.  421,  a  blU 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  special  health  care  benefits  for 
certain  surviving  dependents. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  presiding  ofiQcer. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  wUl  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  Immediately  following  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished jxmlor  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  OuRifEY)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, upon  the  concluslrai  of  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transacticxi  «rf 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes,  at  the  close  (rf 
which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  imflnished  business. 

I  ask  imanimous  cwisent  that  whoi 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  is  closed  tomorrow,  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  imfln- 
ished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
4,  1971  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  3.  1971: 


May  3,  1971 


U.S.  CiBCXTrr  CouKTS 
James  L.  Oakes,  of  Vermont,  to  be  a  UJB. 
circuit  judge,  second  circuit,  vice  Starry  B. 
Waterman,  retired. 


CONPmMATTONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  3,  1971: 

KATIONAL     RAILKOAD     PaSBEICGEE    CoaPORATION 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RaUroad    Passenger    Corp.   tat   terms   com- 
mencing April  38,  1071,  as  indloatad: 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Catherine  May  Bedell,  of  Washington. 

David  Walbrldge  Kendall,  of  Michigan. 

Jolin  A.  Voips,  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

For  a  term  of  3  years: 

Frank  S.  Besson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

David  E.  Bradfihaw,  of  nilnoLs. 

Charles  Luna,  of  Ohio. 

For  a  term  of  4  years: 

John  J.  Ollhooley,  of  New  Ywk. 

Roger  Lewis,  of  New  York. 
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Equal  Emplotmxnt  OppoanrNrrT 
Commission 
Sthei  Bant  Walsh,  of  the  DlsUlet  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Oppwtunlty  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1, 1076. 

OmcE  or  Economic  OpfOEiuwin 

Pbllllp  Victor  Sanches,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office'  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

DXPAETMEMT  or  TBZ  iNTsaioa 

William  T.  Pecora,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"SALUTE  TO  STEEL"  THEME  OF 
WEIRTONIAN  BANQUET— SENA- 
TOR RANDOLPH  STRESSES  NEED 
FOR  REALISTIC  APPROACH  TO  IN- 
DUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST  VIBGIMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Weh-- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  is  a  city  whose  economy  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  steel  industry. 
As  the  home  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Divi- 
ikm  of  National  Steel  Corp.,  the  Indus- 
trious citizens  there  are  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  industry,  not  only 
to  our  Nation  but  to  a  fine  community 
such  as  the  Northern  Panhandle  area. 

On  May  2  the  Weirtonian  Xxxlge  No. 
183  of  the  Order  of  Italian  S<mfi  tt  Daugh- 
ters of  America  gave  public  recognition 
to  this  vital  Industry  with  a  "Salute  to 
Steel"  at  its  16th  annual  banquet. 

I  was  privileged  to  speak  at  this  event, 
attended  by  approximately  300  residents 
of  Weirton  and  nearby  places.  The  pro- 
gram was  widely  representative  of  the 
community. 

The  InvocatlOTi  was  given  by  Col.  Dur- 
ward  Brown,  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol; 
Mike  Slnlcropl  served  as  chfthman;  and 
IVent  Ciarocchl  was  toastmaster. 

My  colleague  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives.  Representative  Robxbt  H. 
MoLLOHAN,  attended.  Remarks  were 
given  by  John  Redline,  president  of  the 
Weirton  Steel  Division,  and  Circuit 
Judges  Ralph  Pryor  and  Callle  TSapis. 
The  benediction  was  by  the  Reverend 
Pr.  James  Altmeyer. 

Among  the  guests  was  James  Henry 
Heriot  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  who  earlier 
that  evening  was  presented  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol's  second  highest  citation,  the  Gen. 
Carl  Spaatz  Award,  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
lodge.  He  is  the  first  West  Vlrgtalan  to 
be  so  honored. 

.V  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
«ent  that  my  address  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  address 
was  ordered  printed,  as  follows;  ' 
A  Salxtte  to  Steel 
(By  Senator  jENmNos  Randolph) 
At  some  time  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tory.  before  Christ,  Oreek  warrlora  placed 
'••apoDs  In  the  temple  of  Ares,  the  god  at 
WW.  located  In  the  dty  of  Mycenae. 
Earlier   this    year,    according    to    a    news 


dispatch,  archeologlsts  digging  in  the  ancient 
ruins  uncovered  two  highly  unusual  spear- 
heads. They  were  given  to  a  metalurgist  for 
analysis  and  chemical  examination.  He  de- 
termined that  the  spearheads  were  of  solid 
steel,  rather  than  the  case-hardened  wrought 
IrcMi  common  to  that  period. 

Now  the  significance  of  this  event  Is  not 
lost  among  steel  men  today.  It  Is  the  first 
solid  evidence  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
able  to  produce  steel  2,000  years  before  it 
was  first  produced  in  Europe.  It  Is  pure 
academic  speculation,  but  I'm  sure  that  some 
historians  will  begin  to  argue  that  the  fall 
of  Troy  was  not  so  much  a  result  of  a  wooden 
horse,  but  of  a  steel  spearhead. 

I  recite  this  historic  data  only  to  Illustrate 
that  man's  dependency  on  metals  stretches 
farther  back  In  time  than  many  of  us  had 
Imagined.  Similarly,  our  "Salute  to  Steel" 
tonight  emphasizes  the  fact  that  man's  de- 
pendency on  metals  stretches  far  into  the 
future. 

In  our  complex  and  diversified  Industrial 
society  today,  there  is  no  one  basic  indvistry. 
But  all  of  us  know  that  steel  Is  one  of  the 
several  basic  Industries,  such  as  food,  fuels 
and  energy,  transportation  and  textiles, 
which  are  essential  to  the  kind  of  country 
we  are  today. 

Steel  represents  95  percent  of  the  metals 
consumed  by  <mi  economy.  It  is  the  single 
most  useful  Industrial  raw  material  In  our 
country. 

Steel's  Importance  to  our  American  econ- 
omy cannot  be  overstated.  In  1969,  the 
latest  complete  figures  show,  the  Industry 
had  total  revenues  of  $19.5  billion  and  total 
assets  of  923.3  billion.  With  more  than  half 
a  million  employes,  it  Is  a  mature  Industry. 
Yet,  In  Its  technology  and  much  of  its  fixed 
plant  It  Is  a  young  growing  and  changing  m- 
dustry.  Incidentally.  National  Steel's  employ- 
ment is  30,500  and  the  Weirton  Steel  Division 
employs  12,600. 

Steel's  Importance  to  Weirton  and  to  the 
entire  area  Is  well-documented.  Weirton  Steel 
has  a  regular  monthly  payroll.  In  salaried  and 
hourly  employes,  of  $9.8  million.  I  am  In- 
formed that  during  the  first  week  of  April, 
the  company  distributed  $7.6  million  In 
vacation  pay  and  $660,000  In  regular  vacation 
bonus,  as  provided  in  the  labor  agreement 
with  the  Independent  Steelworkers  Union. 
This  meant  that  In  a  single  week,  more  than 
$14.6  million  In  wages  alone  was  pumped  Into 
this  area's  economy. 

I  have  said  that  steel  Is  a  growing  and 
changing  Industry.  I  think  this  Is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  industry's  total  capital 
spending  amoimted  to  $80.8  billion — and 
more  than  half  of  that  expenditure  came 
during  the  decade  just  past. 

It  Is  likely  that  capital  spending  world- 
wlda  by  the  steel  Indtistry  will  reach  $20.0 
bUUon  In  this  decade.  This  Indicates  not  only 
our  own  continuing  domestic  United  States 
modernization,  but  progress  by  overseas  com- 
Iietltcffs. 


We  know  that  steel  u  produced  In  87  states 
and  that  steel  products  are  made  In  all  60 
states.  VSThat  Is  not  c(xnmony  realized  is  that 
the  275  American  companies  which  make  or 
finish  steel  have  operations  in  more  than  300 
communities.  Fw  each  of  the  606,000  workers 
directly  employed  by  the  steel  Industry,  there 
are  eight  other  Americans  employed  In  fac- 
tories that  use  steel  in  their  products.  This 
work  force  accounts  for  one-third  of  all 
manufacturing  Jobe  In  the  country. 

I  cite  these  statistics  to  show  how  per- 
vasive, and  how  vitally  Important  the  con- 
tinuing growth  and  progress  of  the  steel 
Industry  Is  to  aU  of  our  citizens. 

To  meet  Increaelng  competition  around 
the  world,  the  American  steel  Industry  has 
been  virtually  rebuilt  since  1961.  Its  equip- 
ment, technology,  quality  of  product  and 
productivity  all  are  greatly  advanced.  There 
Is  no  comparable  bargain  in  the  world  to- 
day— and  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  chaiige 
If  steel  Is  to  continue  to  hold  its  predomi- 
nant position  among  basic  materials. 

To  all  of  us  eoncemed  with  a  balanced 
and  viable  Industrial  economy,  the  unparal- 
leled rise  In  imports  presents  a  problem 
which  must  be  dealt  with  In  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  In  steel 
amounted  to  almost  one  billion  dollars.  We 
Imported  Into  the  United  SUtes  $1  bUllon 
more  In  steel  than  we  exported.  Figures  re- 
leased last  AprU  2  show  that  1,230,000  tons 
of  steel  were  imported  during  the  month  of 
February,  the  highest  February  total  ever. 
In  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  imports 
were  2.5  mUllon  tons,  a  record  figure  for 
those  two  months,  and  71  percent  more  than 
the  same  two  months  of  last  year.  Part  of 
this  large  Increase  Is  presumably  due  to  the 
Inventory  buildup  now  going  on  among 
domestic  users,  but  the  basic  problem  re- 
maina 

As  part  of  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  rising  Imports,  the  U.S.  steel  Industry  has 
suggested  a  two-year  extension  of  the  Vol- 
untary Limitation  Program  as  agreed  on  by 
European  and  Japanese  steel  producers  at 
the  beginning  of  1969.  The  agreement  also 
would  reduce  the  annual  Import  growth  as 
now  allowed  in  the  Voluntary  Limitation 
Program. 

It  Is  most  Important  that  we  all  realize 
ftilly  what  Is  at  stake.  The  American  people 
have  traditionally  been  among  the  most  gen- 
erous in  providing  aid  where  needed  abroad. 
We  encourage  competition  and  reject  trade 
barriers  artificially  designed  to  enforce  un- 
fair advantages.  But  we  are  mlndfiil  of 
what  unlimited  Imports  can  mean  to  basic 
Industries — the  recent  surge  of  shoe  Imports 
has  already  forced  the  closing  of  several 
factories  In  the  Northeast,  and  more  than 
100,000  jobs  In  the  southern  textile  Indus- 
try were  lost  last  year  to  Imports  of  textile 
prtxlucts,  mostly  from  Japan.  And  our  glass 
industries  likewise  suffer  from  serious  and 
damaging  Import  competition. 
The  problems  that  face  your  industry  with 


XUH 
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respect  to  steel  Imports  are  no  different  teom 
those  wMcb  face  or  poteatUUy  fmoe  alniost 
all  American  manufacttirlng  flrma.  The  e#sta 
of  foreign  prodncere  In  alnxMt  any  flaUl  atre 
substantlaUy  laas  than  those  necewrtly  in- 
curred In  producing  here  In  America. 

I  think  the  situation  was  most  accurately 
defined  by  National  Steel's  President,  Oecrge 
Sanson,  when  he  said  recently  that  It  in- 
volves not  only  a  disparity  In  production 
costs,  but  a  fundamental  dUIerence  In  |he 
philosophy  of  doing  builnsss. 

Speaking  of  ttie  factors  Involved  In  he- 
gotlatlng  a  more  effective  quota  extension, 
Mr.  Stlnson  told  a  Detroit  audience: 

"Ws  have  no  right  to  make  a  plea  for  help 
with  respect  to  Imports  If  these  Imports 
under-prlce  our  products  by  reason  of  better 
coets  arising  from  better  productivity  ind 
efflclency  in  general;  or  from  initiative  ftnd 
Imagination  or  technological  developm«|its 
or  better  management."  Mr.  Stlnson  ||Des 
on  to  say: 

"We  have  every  right,  however,  to  mike 
our  case  baaed  on-Aon-controllable  costs  atls- 
Ing  from  higher  labor  rates  which  flow  fqom 
oar  higher  standards  of  living:  from  higher 
pension,  Uururance  and  medical  coste  which 
American  business  Is  by  custom  required  to 
meet,  from  mandated  costs  Imposed  by  l%ws 
dealing  with  the  environment,  social  ae- 
eurlty.  workmen's  compensation,  taxes  tnd 
the  like  which  our  government  Imposes  al^ng 
with  aU  oCh«r  American  business.  These 
costs  place  us  at  an  inevlUble  disadvantage 
with  reepeet  to  foreign-made  products  which 
all  American  business  Is  powerless  to  change." 

All  of  you  who  are  Involved  In  the  Induetry 
are  painfully  aware  that  these  differences 
exist,  and  each  of  you  strives  to  overcome 
the  competitive  edge  through  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  efflclendes. 

It  Is  the  second  factor  listed  by  Mr.  San- 
son In  his  analysis  of  foreign  competltfon 
which  should  be  of  broader  general  InterHt. 
Our  American  system — In  which  we  beUe^^ — 
requires  that  bustoes  operate  as  tree  And 
Independent  private  anterprlse;  that  It  i«t>- 
vlde  for  Its  own  capital  requirements,  earn- 
ing a  profit  In  order  to  grow  and  attract  c^- 
tal;  that  It  be  subject  to  anti-trust  laws  t^t 
ensure  oompetltlon  and  that  discourage  i^n- 
warranted  mergers. 

The  system  under  which  ws  operate  fl|tdi 
little  parallel  abroad,  where  much  of  the 
world  stetf  Industry  Is  pabUely  ownsd,  wUere 
Its  capital  U  proTldeA  tergely  or  whouy  by 
Ks  goramments.  where  cartas  replace  odfca- 
petltlon  and  where  profits  are  not  an  les- 
sentlal  requirement.  I 

Voluntary  llmltatlaiis  on  shipments  fitom 
abroad  wont  ]ust  happen.  It  will  req^ilre 
forceful  acUon  In  Washington  and  ooneBrn 
and  supi>ort  of  the  Indlvldtial  worker.  If  Is 
to  alert  our  deolslon-maksrs  and  ooaeoUclate 
pubUc  sentiment  to  the  dangers  of  mas^tve 
market  disruptions  that  we  miist  pledge  okir- 
sMves. 

Abraluun  Lincoln  leeognlaed  the  need  for 
mobilizing  public  opinion  to  produce  acHon 
more  than  a  century  ago  when,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  XJJ3.  Senate,  he  qMka  during  Jhls 
campaign  at  Ottawa,  Illinois.  Lincoln  icid: 

"In  this  and  like  oommunltlss,  public 
sentiment  is  everything.  With  public  seatl- 
ment,  TKrthl"g  oen  (all;  without  It  nothing 
oan  suoosed.  Oonseq;tientIy.  be  who  mo^da 
pubUo  sentUnant.  goe»  deeper  than  he  ^ho 
enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions,  j  He 
makes  statutaa  and  decisions  poasihls  or  Im- 
possible to  be  executed."  , 

Unodln  waa  right.  And  you  wlU  be  nghit  If 
you  think  greatly  of  your  task  and  tha<  of 
your  ttUow  workan;  If  yon  think  of  ypur 
oompany  aad  other  companies  as  effeetlvetln- 
etruaentaUtlas  tn  the  strength  of  our  «oo- 
nomy  and  the  betterment  of  mankind. 


:r  -c-: 


IBXTl^NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESEARCH  IN  SMOKINO  AMD 
HEALTH— PAST.  PRESENT.  AND 
FUTURE 


May  S,  1§71 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or   NOBTH   CAXOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
^?eaker,  recently  Dr.  Marvin  A.  Kasten- 
baum,  director  of  Statistics  of  the  Tobac- 
co Institute,  addressed  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  chapter  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  who  were  meet- 
ing in  OreensbOTO.  N.C.  Dr.  Kastenbaum 
is  a  distinguished  graduate  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  where  he 
earned  both  bis  MjS.  said  Ph.  D.  I  believe 
that  the  Members  of  this  Congress  would 
be  interested  in  some  of  his  comments 
which  result  from  his  anals'sis  of  statisti- 
cal data  in  the  field  of  smoking  and 
health. 

The  data  follows: 

RxBXAXcH   DT   Smoking   akd   Hxaltb — ^Past, 

Pexsxnt,  Htm  Ftrruax 

(By  Marvin  A.  Kastenbaum) 

Address  to  the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the 

American  SUtlstlcal  Association,  Greens- 
boro, N.C,  April  7,  1971 

A.  wraoDOcnoK 

In  a  recent  article  (1)  In  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oerlatrtcs  Society  a  well  known 
American  surgeon  made  the  following  state- 
ment about  the  prevalence  of  limg  cancer  In 
the  United  SUtes: 

"By  projection  of  available  statistics.  It 
was  predicted  that  if  people  continue  to 
smoke  as  they  do  now,  there  wUl  be  630.000 
deaths  from  cancer  of  the  lung  In  the  year 
3000,  of  which  177,000  could  be  prevented  If 
smoking   were  discontinued   now." 

Apparently,  this  physician  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this  statement  that 
he  chose  to  repeat  It  four  years  after  he  had 
first  published  It  In  the  prestigious  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (3). 

If  we  take  this  statement  at  face  value,  and 
assume  that  very  few  people  begin  smoking 
before  age  16,  then  certain  inferences  fol- 
low immediately  from  It : 

1.  If  smoking  were  discontinued  in  1970, 
almost  no  persons  under  46  years  of  age  In 
the  year  3000  wUl  have  ever  smoked  In  their 
entire  Uvea.  That  Is  to  say,  more  than  70% 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  In 
the  year  3000  {projected  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  be  300,000,000)  wlU  never 
have  smoked. 

3.  No  deaths  from  lung  cancer  among 
members  of  the  U.S.  populatlcm  under  46 
years  of  age  In  the  year  3000  could  be  at- 
tributed to  smoking. 

8.  Deaths  from  lung  cancer  among  former 
smokers  tn  the  year  3000  oould  be  associated 
with  smoUng  only  by  virtue  of  an  alleged 
risk  they  aoeimiulated  prior  to  1970  (thtarty 
yean  earlier  I). 

4.  In  spite  of  thU,  we  are  told  that  tf  all 
smoking  were  discontinued  In  1970  468,000 
(680,000  minus  177,000)  people  In  the 
TTnited  States  would  die  at  lung  cancer  In 
the  year  3000. 

m  1968,  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Stetiatlca  reported  a  total  of  64,400  deaths 
from  lung  cancer  in  the  United  States.  This 
represents  a  crude  death  rate  of  S3J  per 
100.000  live  population  in  the  U£.  in  1968. 

6.  The  startling  result  of  logically  follow- 
ing the  original  statements  Is  that  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  crude  death  rate 


from  lung  cancer  In  the  U.S.  In  the  year 
3000  wUl  be  468,000/800,000.000  or  161  per 
100,000  live  p<^ulatk>n  If  all  smoking  were 
discontinued  in  1970.  This  rata  wUl  be  over 
4^  times  the  1968  rata  (161  versus  S3.3),  in 
•pita  of  the  fact  that  70%  of  the  UJ3.  popu- 
lation in  the  year  2000  will  never  have 
smoked,  and  In  ^>ita  of  the  fact  that  the 
remaining  30%  wiU  not  have  smoked  for  80 
years. 

It  is  fair  to  stata  that  these  Inferences 
are  no  more  absurd  than  the  original  stato- 
ment.  Yet  this  statament  has  appeared  at 
least  twice  in  the  medical  literature  in  the 
past  four  years. 

B.   XXTXAPOtATTON  AITD  COItJXCTUn 

I  have  begun  my  talk  with  this  example 
in  order  to  highlight  the  level  of  extrapola- 
tion and  exaggeration  which  may  be  found 
throughout  the  current  and  scientific  litera- 
ture. The  situation  may  be  worse  In  the 
popular  press. 

For  instance,  on  Fetouary  14,  1971.  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Wathington  Fott 
(3)  on  the  subject  at  cancer  cures,  a  Nobel 
prize  winner  wrota : 

"More  than  two  million  citizens  who  have 
bad  cancer  would  not  he  aUve  today  had 
they  been  left  untreated." 

Tills  statament  is  probably  more  theo- 
logical than  scientific.  The  fact  Is  that  we 
no  more  know  how  many  bodies  have  been 
saved  from  death  from  cancer  as  a  result  of 
therapeutic  treatmenta  than  we  know  how 
many  souls  have  been  saved  from  purga> 
tory  by  evangelical  crusades.  We  would  Uke 
to  believe  that  both  the  scientist  and  the 
theologian  are  successful  in  their  respec- 
tive endeavors.  Nevertheless,  common  be- 
Hefa  do  not  necessarily  form  the  body  c€ 
oommon  knoteledge. 

The  same  Wathtngton  Post  article  went  on 
to  say: 

"Olgaretta  smoking  Is,  of  course,  the  best 
known  of  the  environmental  factors  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  surge  in 
lung  cancer  has  not  been  halted,  partly  on 
account  of  the  momentum  of  decades  of  in- 
nocence; partly  on  account  of  psyohoao- 
clal  stupidity  In  the  fact  o<  overwhelming 
evidence,  and  to  a  large  degree  because  of 
unanswered  technical  questions." 

My  opinion  on  this  subject,  while  admit- 
tedly unpopular,  is  not  one  which  I  attrtbuta 
to  "psychosocial  stupidity".  I  rather  look 
with  a  great  deal  of  ak^tlolsm  upon  what  is 
alleged  to  be  the  "overwhelming  evidence" 
which  Is  continually  referred  to.  I  do  not 
question  the  fact  that  a  massive  bibliography 
on  this  subject  exlsta.  That  the  contanta  of 
this  blbUoi^i^thy  represent  unimpeachable 
evidence  In  either  the  scientific  or  the  legal 
sense  Is  debatable.  For  just  as  my  statistical 
training  taught  me  to  differentlata  between 
association  and  causation,  so  my  mathemat- 
ical training  has  permitted  me  to  separata 
conjecture  from  proof. 

In  this  respect  I  either  differ  from  or  mis- 
understand the  phlloeophy  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  proponenta  of  a  Bayeslan  approach 
to  Inference.  For  if  I  once  allow  my  personal 
feelings  to  Influence  the  ultimata  outcome 
of  an  experiment  and  the  conclusions  I  draw 
therefrom,  then  I  am  dealing  at  most  only  in 
conjecture  and  not  in  proof.  All  of  you  who 
are  mathematically  trained  are  well  aware 
of  some  ef  the  famous  conjectures  which  have 
been  put  forth  by  outstanding  mathema- 
ticians Some  of  these  conjectures  were  ulti- 
mately proved:  some  have  been  disproved; 
others  have  defied  the  attacks  of  the  best 
minds  in  mathematics  for  centuries.  For 
statisticians  the  most  famous  of  the  recently 
disproved  conjeetuiee  was  Kuler^  siiggestlon 
that  orthogonal  Latin  squares  of  sizes  con- 
gruent to  3  modulo  4  oould  i>ot  be  con- 
structed. If  Professor  E.  C.  Bose  had  assumed 
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the  same  personal  probability  that  Euler 
attached  to  this  problem  In  1783,  he  and  his 
AMOciatas  would  not  have  achieved  notoriety 
M  "Euler's  Spoilers"  In  1969.  In  fact.  Profes- 
sor Bose  would  not  have  bothered  to  question 
the  oon>ecture  at  all. 

C.    TRK    DESIGN    OF    KXPKBIMENTS 

During  the  summer  of  1967. 1  took  a  course 
iii  phage  genetics  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Laboratory  on  Long  Island.  One  of  the  ex- 
periments which  I  was  privileged  to  repro- 
duce was  Joshua  Lederberg's  work  on  Trans- 
duction In  E-coU  (4).  That  experience  did 
not  convert  me  Into  a  biologist,  but  it  did 
possibly  make  me  a  bettar  statistician.  For  it 
taught  me  the  meaning  of  "elegance"  In  the 
design  and  performance  of  experimenta.  As 
a  result,  I  now  judge  the  preponderance  of 
experimenta  in  the  area  of  smoking  and 
health  as  neither  elegant  nor  conclusive. 

In  the  company  of  statisticians  I  feel  ob- 
liged to  elaborate  a  bit  on  what  I  have  just 
said.  We  professional  statisticians  are  some- 
times presumptuous  when  we  think  that 
we  can  help  sophistlcatad  scientista  and  en- 
gineers plan  their  experiments,  One  can 
safely  say  that  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing scientific  experimenta  were  designed  and 
performed  by  investigators  who  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  what  we  call  "experimental 
design".  This  point  was  brought  home  to  me 
very  vividly  by  a  scientific  administrator  who 
said,  "Enrico  Fermi  probably  knew  nothing 
or  experimental  design".  I  could  hardly  deny 
his  statement,  but  I  could  respond  with  the 
same  degree  of  confidence  by  asking.  "How 
many  Enrico  Fermis  do  you  have  on  your 
staff?"  The  fact  is  that  In  ^>lta  of  what  most 
scientista  think  of  themselves,  there  are  pre- 
cioTis  few  Nobel  laureates  around.  As  a  re- 
suK,  the  statistician's  attitude  must  be  that 
bettar  planning  can  only  enhance  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  successful  experimenta. 

One  of  the  most  famous  examples  of  a 
poorly  designed  study  in  the  area  of  smok- 
ing and  health  was  reported  recently  In  the 
Archives  of  Environmental  Health  (6)  (6). 
Its  purpose  from  the  outset  was  to  demon- 
strata  that  cancers  of  the  type  observed  in 
human  lungs  could  be  Induced  in  the  lungs 
of  beagle  dogs  as  a  result  of  clgaretta  smok- 
ing. This  study  would  not  have  received 
much  notoriety  if  ita  results  had  not  been 
prematiirely  released  to  the  prees  earty  tn 
<970.  But  apparently  the  sponsors  of  the 
research  were  so  convinced  of  the  conclu- 
siveness of  the  findings,  that  .  they  an- 
nounced the  resulta  at  a  specially  con- 
vened press  conference  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria. In  essence,  the  authors  alleged  to 
have  demonstrated  that  smoking  caused 
limg  cancer  In  beagle  dogs.  The  early 
and  unusual  nature  of  the  release  of  tills 
report  precluded  Ita  publication  In  the  pres- 
tigious New  fnfrland  Journal  of  Medictne. 
The  editor  of  this  Journal  discussed  his  gen- 
eral phlloeophy  concerning  the  publication  of 
scientific  papers  in  an  admirable  article  <7) 
which  appeared  In  Science  in  mid- 1970.  A 
second  medical  journal  found  it  difficult  to 
publish  the  existing  manuscripta  aftar  re- 
ceiving a  large  number  of  unfavorable  re- 
vl9ws  from  independent  referees.  Finally, 
after  a  series  of  bizarre  circumstances,  the 
two  revised  manuscripta  were  published  tn 
the  Archives  of  Environmental  Health  to 
December,  1970. 

I  call  these  papers  to  your  attention  be- 
cause I  think  you.  as  statisticians,  mi^t 
wish  to  examine  them.  You  will  find  that 
a  number  of  questions  can  be  raised  atxtut 
the  design  of  the  experiment,  the  alleged 
randomization  of  the  experimental  material, 
the  total  number  of  unimaia  assigned  to 
treaUnant  groups,  and  the  questionable  uas 
of  statistical  techniques  for  analyzing  tbe 
data. 

The  slgnlHcance  of  thU  study  is  that  It 
tailed  ta  demonstrate  that  clgaretta  smoking 
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could   Induce   aquamous-ceU   cazdnoiaa   In 

the  lungs  of  beagle  dogs.  What  is  more  In- 
teresting is  that  this  Is  the  most  recent  of  a 
number  of  experimenta  extending  over  a 
period  of  npre  than  twerUy  years,  which 
have  failed  to  produce  squamous-ceU  lung 
cancer  in  anlmttls  as  a  result  of  tobacco 
smoke  inhalation. 

B.  cosrroirNDiNe 

I  have  reiterated  this  point  to  emphasize 
my  fascination  with  the  recently  reported 
resulta  (8)  of  a  study  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Medical  Center.  An  eminent  sci- 
entist at  this  Institution  found  that  certain 
nitroeamines  administered  in  the  drinking 
water  of  rate  give  rise  to  squamous  cell  car- 
cinomas of  the  lung,  the  same  tiimor  that 
in  man  is  associated  with  cigarette  smoking. 
That  the  route  to  tbe  lung  sbotild  be  via  tbe 
stomach  rather  than  the  rachea  is  in- 
deed a  tantalizing  concept  to  contemplate 
and  to  study. 

I  have  also  been  fascinated  recently  with 
reporta  In  the  medical  lltarmttire  associating 
alcohol  consumption  with  cancers  of  the 
oral  cavity.  Even  one  of  the  most  avid  and 
outspoken  anti-smoking  advocates  has  writ- 
ten (9)  that  with  this  disease  it  la  hard  to 
separata  the  effecta  of  smoking  and  drinking 
That  ft  to  say,  smoking  and  drinking  may 
be  completely  confounded.  As  statisticians, 
we  should  be  interested  in  the  confounding 
of  factors  In  an  experiment.  If  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  86%  of  smokers  also  drink  alcohol, 
woiild  you  draw  any  conclusions  about  the 
effect  of  tobacco  without  taking  into  account 
the  confounding  effect  of  alcohol?  No.  Yet 
this  factor  which  Is  almost  completely  con- 
founded with  smc^dng  has  been  all  but  Ig- 
nored in  the  reporta  of  diseases  associated 
with  smoking.  Is  it  that  inhalation  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  only  path  for  disease 
induction  In  the  lung?  No.  It's  just  simpler 
for  us  to  think  that  diseases  of  the  lung  come 
from  breathing,  and  diseases  of  the  gut  come 
from  eating  and  drinking.  Yet  we  currently 
see  evidence  that  inffestion  can  c&uae  dis- 
ease of  the  lung  and  oral  cavity. 

Other  factors  which  have  come  to  light 
recently  as  possibly  being  confounded  with 
cigarette  smoking  hablta  are  the  use  of  tran- 
quilizers and  the  longevity  of  parenta. 

In  (me  of  the  early  epidemiological  studies 
(10)  of  American  males,  those  Individuals 
Who  "admitted"  using  tranquilizers  had  a 
higher  death  rata  than  those  who  did  not. 
In  splta  of  the  fact  that  these  figures  have 
been  on  record  for  many  years,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  infer  that  tranquilizers  are 
a  cause  of  death.  Yet  tranquilizers  have  a 
relaUonshlp  with  increased  death  which  is 
similar  to  cigarettes.  Moreover,  tbe  same  in- 
vestigator from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
(8)  who  testified  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee in  March  said: 

"A  source  of  amines  of  great  concern  to  me 
is  the  large  number  of  drugs  that  bave  been 
Introduced  in  the  past  few  decades.  Several 
hundred  drugs,  some  of  which  are  In  oocn- 
mon  use,  are  secondary  or  tertiary  amines, 
and  an  examination  of  the  structures  of  these 
indicates  that  they  would  nltrosate  readily 
in  conditions  prevailing  In  the  stomach  and 
give  rise  to  nitroeamines;  some  of  those  that 
would  be  produced  have  been  shown  to  be 
carcinogenic.  A  most  serious  aspect  of  this  is 
that  many  of  the  drugs  of  this  type  are 
tranquilizers,  antihistamines,  appetite  con- 
trol agenta  and  vermicides,  types  of  drugs 
that  are  taken  by  people  in  qulta  large  doees 
for  long  periods." 

Can  we  really  separata  the  Increased  use  of 
tranquilizers  and  other  similar  medications  in 
the  past  few  decades  from  the  Increased  per 
capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the  same 
period? 

m  another  study  (11)  Involving  over  one 
million  Americans,  data  was  collected  on  the 
longevity  of  the  parenta  and  grandparenta  of 
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many  of  the  siUiJecta  Bestdta  of  the  analysts 
of  theee  data  were  postponed  for  oaany  yean 
untU  they  were  reported  in  January,  1971, 
(12)  in  Circulatixfn  aa  follows: 

"This  paper  is  baaed  upon  an  analysis  of 
data  from  a  prospective  epidemiologic^ 
study  in  which  a  Urge  number  of  men  and 
women  were  traced  for  six  years  after  they 
aaewered  a  detailed  queetionnalre.  The  sub- 
jects were  divided  Into  seven  groups  acoord- 
Ing  to  the  longevity  ct  their  parssita  and 
graadperenta.  Death  zatea  trom  corcBary 
heart  dlaeMM,  hyperteaatve  heart  dlsisii, 
and  stroke  were  found  to  be  mnskleraUy 
higher  among  eubjeeta  with  ahort-Uved  par- 
enta. Thia  was  found  to  he  the  ceae  for  coro- 
nary heart  rtlseese  among  men  without  a 
history  of  hl^  blood  preesure  or  diabetes, 
who  were  not  seriously  overweight,  who  took 
some  exercise,  mud  who  never  smoked  tat/gv' 
rettes  regitlarln." 

I  place  a  great  deal  ot  emphasis  on  the 
recent  publications  ot  the  findings  of  theee 
older  studlea,  because  the  original  inferences 
from  these  studlea  have  heoi  used  as  the 
(oundaUone  for  what  Is  alleged  to  be  the 
"overwhelming  evidence"  against  tobacco 
sm<Alng.  ''- 

K.  exAMPLas  or  "ovnwHKUcxNC  rvrnxNcx" 

One  example  of  what  passes  as  the  current 
"evidence"  Is  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Journal  of  Allergy  in  June  1968.  (13) 
which  summarized  a  study  on  the  health  of 
children  of  smokers  and  nonsmokers  as 
follows: 

"Seven  hundred  twenty-seven  families 
wwe  administered  an  acuta  lllnses  question- 
naire by  phone  to  explore  poaalble  differences 
in  hecUth  of  smokers'  and  nonsmokers'  chil- 
dren. Smokers'  children  were  sick  more  fre- 
quently (primarily  reapiratory  Illness) .  In  ad- 
dition, some  evidence  suggested  that  the 
amount  of  tobacco  smoke  in  the  home  en- 
vironment may  be  related  to  chance  of  ill- 
ness." 

For  those  of  you  who  are  students  of  sam- 
ple survey  techniques,  I  recommend  this 
paper  aa  an  example  of  how  not  to  conduct  a 
survey.  As  to  the  analysis  of  the  res\ilta,  I 
can  only  refer  you  to  table  1  (18,  page  388) 
in  which  a  "ohl-square"  test  appears  to  have 
1>een  used.  In  order  to  clarify  their  technique, 
the  author*  have  the  following  footnota  con- 
cerning chl-square: 

"TP  does  not  test  whether  the  two  sam- 
ples came  from  the  same  population  (i.e., 
the  null  hypothesis)  but  rather  whether  the 
smokers'  children's  health  sample  came  from 
the  same  population  as  the  nonsmokers'  chil- 
dren's health  sample.  We  felt  that  the  statis- 
tical question  at  oiir  current  level  of  knowl- 
edge was  the  probability  of  the  smokers' 
children  belonging  to  the  population  In- 
dexed by  the  nonsmokers'  sample  (a  specific 
rather  than  a  general  statistical  question) ." 

I  leave  the  intarpretation  of  this  gibberish 
to  you.  I  have  tried,  without  success,  to  re- 
produce the  chlsquares  and  the  aasoelated 
probabilities. 

Another  good  example  of  a  questlonahle 
study  was  an  artlde  appearing  on  January 
16,  1971,  in  the  prestigious  Brltliti  medical 
journal  Lancet  (14).  The  following  sum- 
mary preceded  the  report  on  smoking  and 
neurotic  illness: 

"During  a  health  screening  survey  of 
1471  middle-aged  individuals  from  a  South- 
East  London  group  practice,  sach  Individ- 
ual completed  a  questlonary  which  Included 
Items  related  to  psychiatric  stata  and  smok- 
ing. Tbe  smoking  hablta  of  134  Individuals 
with  oonfinned  psychiatric  disorders  were 
compared  with  those  of  a  demogrefihlcally 
matched  group  Which  was  free  from  pey- 
chlatrie  Ulneaa.  No  slgnlflaant  dlflerenoas 
were  found  between  the  two  groups  for 
the  pit^rartlon  who  smoked,  amount  anoked 
per  day,  or  duration  of  «'"^'f*»*e  for  etther 
sex.  There  was  no  significant  oorreUtlon  be- 
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tw««n  tb«  aaoouat  smolMd  per  day  and  i^y- 
ohlfttrlo  ••▼•rlty.  Thl«  itudy  tl»«r«Iore  glt«e 
no  ftupport  to  tbe  hypotbesU  that  smokUig 
babita  are  related  to  neurotlo  iUneae." 

I  would  like  to  emphaalae  tbe  lact  tljat 
tbese  eoncluslona  were  drawn  on  tbe  befels 
of  a  ctody  of  37  males  and  87  females  wttb 
paycblatnc  dlaorders.  \ 

The  results  of  another  study  (6)  wblfeh 
dealt  with  smoklnc  and  cancer  of  the  uM- 
nary  tract  were  published  in  tbe  New  Bngla&d 
Journal  of  Uedldlne  on  January  21,  19T1. 
Tbe  abstract  of  this  article  reads  as  f  ollo^ : 

"Intemews  were  conducted  with  470  ita- 
Uents  with  transitional  or  Bquamous-aell 
earclnoBia  of  tbe  lower  urinary  tract.  m4re 
than  90  per  cent  of  whom  had  a  blsKVter 
tumor.  An  age-atratlfled  and  aex-stratlfled 
but  otherwise  random  sample  of  500  persiins 
dravn  from  the  population  of  the  entire 
study  area  was  also  interviewed  as  a  contiOl. 
Among  men,  cigarette  smokers  ba««  a  re|a- 
Uye  risk  of  bladder  cancer  of  1.89  as  coaa- 
pared  with  non-smokers,  and  about  39  per 
cent  of  tbe  cases  are  related  to  smoklikg. 
This  amounts  to  16.4  cases  per  ye«ur  per 
100,000  men  20  years  of  age  and  over.  Among 
women  20  years  of  age  and  over,  tbe  cotn- 
parable  figures  are  3.00.  29  per  cent  and  ^.9 
cases  per  year  per  100,000.  For  both  sexes 
risk  Is  Increased  among  those  who  smoleed 
heavily  and  those  who  inhaled.  None  of  ^e 
excess  risk  of  bladder  cancer  associated  with 
cigarette  smoking  Is  explained  by  any  ln«l- 
rect  aseoclatlon  with  occupational  experlenfce. 
No  significant  risk  Is  associated  with  pipe 
or  dgar  smoking.  The  data  also  suggest  that 
incidence  rates  will  increase  during  the  next 
decade  or  so,  especially  aniong  women." 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  these  sweeping 
estimates  are  based  on  the  observations  of 
356  males,  386  of  whom  were  smokers,  efiA 
106  females,  55  of  whom  were  smokers. 

The  Investigators  matched  what  starred 
out  to  be  about  500  patients,  most  of  whom 
had  bladder  cancer,  with  an  alleged  "randi>m 
sample"  drawn  from  the  general  population 
of  the  surrounding  area.  They  then  examined 
the  smoking  habits  of  tbe  two  samples,  and, 
having  found  a  difference  (In  smoking 
habits),  concluded  as  follows: 

"Tbe  present  findings  Indicate  that  ab<)ut 
36  per  cent  of  cases  of  cancer  Qi  the  lower  lirl- 
nary  tract  In  the  study  population  are  ks- 
soclated  with  cigarette  smoking.  U  this  fis- 
aoclation  Is  accepted  as  causal,  and  If  Ife  Is 
generalized  to  the  entire  population  of  (he 
United  States,  smoking  is  associated  with 
about  3100  deaths  per  year  from  cancer, of 
tbe  lower  urinary  tract.  , 

It  does  not  seem  Ukely  that  any  systemaltlc 
bias  could  produce  this  association,  for  It 
was  present  in  both  sexes  and  all  relevant  ige 
groups,  and  risk  was  increased  among  Inhal- 
ers and  heavy  amokera.  Moreover,  becafse 
tbe  present  study  was  population  based,  ad- 
ditional support  is  provided  ^or  earlier,  slipl- 
lar  findings  from  studies  of  different  design. 
This  Is  especially  so  since  the  estimate ,  of 
reUtlve  risk  obtained,  about  2.0,  is  char^- 
terUtlc  of  previous  reports.  (1964  Surgeon 
General 's  report ) 

A  noteworthy  exception  to  the  general  sUp- 
port  of  tbe  aesodaUon  between  smoking  agod 
bladder  cancer  Is  the  prospective  study  of 
DoU  and  BlU.  (1ft)  Although  that  study  ftas 
not  been  confirmatory,  the  number  of  dealbs 
due  to  bladder  cancer  In  the  aeries,  38.,  Is 
small.  Moreover.  b€cau»e  the  study  i*  UmHed 
to  a  stacie  occupatunud  group,  phytidtma, 
the  r^ruUa  art  dtficult  to  generalize." 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  wild  extrapolatlttns 
and  Imae^natlTe  exaggerations  In  all  of  th>sf 
stitdlsa.  but  I  am  partlouUarly  faodnated  »l>y 
tbe  rejection  of  tbe  results  of  tbe  DoU  sKid 
RQl  Btody  by  the  autliora  of  the  bladter 
oaacer  stxtdy.  Tbe  reeolts  of  Doll  and  Sill 
form  tbe  basis  fcr  some  at  the  most  slgn)fl« 
cant  condQBlons  In  tbe  much  heralded  re- 
port of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (17) 
which  was  released  In  January,  1971,  alsoi 
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In  the  early  I950's,  Doll  and  Hill  studied 
the  effects  of  different  smoking  patterns  on 
the  health  of  32.000  male  British  physicians, 
comparing  them  especially  with  the  male 
popiilation  of  England  and  Wales.  Among 
the  criticisms  of  this  study  Is  the  one  raised 
by  tbe  authors  of  tbe  bladder  cancer  study; 
namely,  that  Brttish  physicians  are  a  highly 
select  group  by  occupation,  socio-economic 
status,  etc.,  and  should  not  form  the  basis 
for  extrapolation  to  or  comparison  with  the 
general  population. 

Yet  while  the  Royal  Collage  report  gener- 
ally Ignores  this  objection  to  the  DoU  and 
Hill  study,  it  takes  a  different  view  of  a 
^TTiiiar  and  contemporaneous  study  of  em- 
ployees of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
wblcii  revealed  a  disease  Incidence  lower 
than  that  of  the  general  population.  Without 
citing  the  substance  of  this  study,  tbe  Royal 
College  report  dismisses  It  by  saying  It  Is 
statistically  unsound,  and  then  cites  a  non- 
existent reference  (17,  page  61)  for  this 
conclusion. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  study 
of  tbe  tobacco  company  employees  (18)  re- 
vealed that  their  cigarette  consumption  was 
double  tbe  national  average  and  that  thelr 
mortality  rates  were: 

28%  below  expectancy  for  all  causes. 

30  7o  below  normal  expectancy  for  all  forms 
of  cancer. 

29%  below  normal  expectancy  for  lung 
cancer. 

25%  below  normal  expectancy  for  cardio- 
vascular disease. 

21%  below  normal  expectancy  for  coronary 
artery  disease. 

Obvlou&ly,  tbese  findings  are  hard  to  rec- 
oncile with  the  claims  against  cigarettes. 
They  are  purportedly  statistically  unsound 
because  the  sample  was  not  representative 
of  the  entire  popxilatlon;  It  had  obviously 
been  selected  according  to  occupation.  But 
what  could  have  been  a  more  highly  selected 
group  (according  to  occupation)  than  the 
&itl8h  doctors? 

The  tobacco  company  employees  were  all 
better-protected  medically  by  being  enrolled 
In  a  weU-fixianced,  prepaid  plan,  which  was 
not  common  practice  at  the  time.  However, 
who  could  have  been  better  cared  for  med- 
ically than  a  group  of  physicians? 

It  would  appear  that  when  the  results  of 
a  study  fit  the  obectlves  of  certain  authors, 
tbe  biases  can  be  overlooked.  When  they 
don't,  tbe  biases  nullify  the  validity  of  the 
study. 

0.  BBAlOrUX  KZTBAPOLATIONS 

On  the  weekend  before  tbe  Royal  College 
report  was  released,  the  Sunday  Times  of 
London  carried  a  feature  under  the  heading 
"1  in  3  men  and  1  in  4  women  in  the  UJB. 
quit  smoking".  The  source  of  this  story  was 
one  sentence  in  the  Royal  College  report  ( 17, 
pp.  1415)  which  said, 

"One  in  three  of  men  and  one  in  four  of 
wcKnen  In  America  who  were  smoking  in 
1966  bad  stopped  by  July,  1970."  (18) 

Tbe  reference  for  these  data  was  a  speech 
delivered  at  tbe  National  Conference  on 
Smoking  and  Health  In  September,  1970, 
(18), 

I  would  like  to  read  you  some  pertinent 
parts  of  tbe  speech  because  this  additional 
information  formed  the  basis  of  a  somewbat 
different  story  In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the 
Times.  (20) 

"However,  we  do  know  this:  from  a  part 
of  our  study  which  oooalsted  of  reinterviews 
of  about  three  thousand  of  the  people  who 
were  first  interviewed  In  1066,  we  have  foimd 
that  83.8  peroMit  at  the  men  and  25.4  per- 
cent of  the  wcmen  who  were  smoking  in  1966 
have  quit  smoking.  In  other  words,  a  third 
ot  the  men  who  were  smoking  in  1966  were 
no  longer  dgarette  smokers  and  a  quarter  of 
the  women  who  were  smoking  in  1966 
no  longer  cigarette  smokers." 
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I  want  to  emphasize  tbe  fact  that  this 
statement  was  made  by  a  government  offl- 
clal.  The  1966  survey  be  referred  to  was  a 
federally  subeidlzed  study  of  35.000  people. 
The  1970  survey  was  a  federally  subsidized 
follow-up  of  5,000  people  in  the  1966  survey. 
The  fewer  than  3,000  people,  whose  answers 
are  alleged  to  have  formed  the  basis  f<x'  tbe 
extrapolations,  were  a  subsample  of  the  S.OOO. 
We  are  not  told  how  the  subsample  was 
drawn;  we  are  not  told  how  the  sample  5,000 
was  drawn  from  tbe  1966  sample  of  35,000  in- 
dividuals; we  are  not  told  about  the  errors 
and  biases  Inherent  in  the  1966  sample.  We 
are  merely  told  by  an  official  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment that  1  In  4  men  and  1  In  3  women 
have  quit  smoking.  This  Is  enunciated  as  an 
official  finding  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  accepted  without  qualification 
by  a  peerless  organization  such  as  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  becomes  another 
example  of  how  many  distinguished  medical 
organizations  are  listed  in  the  anti-smoking 
ranks  through  uncritical  acceptance  of  sec- 
ond-hand data. 

You  shoiild  be  Interested  to  know  that 
U.S.  Government  figures,  released  by  the 
same  federal  agency  (21)  In  the  same  month 
that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  report 
appeared,  do  nothing  to  support  the  original 
allegation.  If  anything,  they  contradict  It. 

When  all  this  Information  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  British  press,  the 
Sunday  Times  (20)  retracted  its  earllw 
statement. 

R.  ABUSES  or  STATISTICAL  TCCHKIQXTKS 

The  general  ab\ise  of  statistical  tech- 
niques in  the  scientific  literature  and  the 
support  and  countenance  of  these  abuses  by 
the  federal  government  is  already  having 
repercussions  which  can  and  will  affect  the 
future  of  the  entire  statistical  profession. 
These  abuses  do  not  occur  only  in  tbe  area 
of  smoking  and  health.  They  have  been  en- 
demic In  all  areas  of  science  and  are  now 
reaching  epidemic  proportions.  The  follow- 
ing are  two  examples  of  statements  appear- 
ing In  the  recent  medical  literature. 

1.  In  February,  1971,  a  leading  dlabetolog- 
Ist  charged  (32,  23)  that  tbe  final  published 
data  in  a  controversial  study  using  the  dia- 
betes therapeutic  agent.  Tolbutamide,  were 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  "mis- 
leading impression"  of  both  the  findings  and 
their  significance.  He  charged  that  the  re- 
port "shields  the  true  significance  of  certain 
findings  from  most  readers  and  actually 
gives  them  misleading  impressions,  some- 
times by  presenting  the  data  as  percentages 
and  'denominators' — the  total  patients  in- 
vtdved — but  omits  the  product  of  the  two 
factors,  which  yields  the  actual  number  of 
patients  with  positive  findings." 

When  he  actually  calculated  the  baseline 
risk  factors  for  the  number  of  patients  at 
risk  per  clinic,  It  turned  out  that  the  clinics 
with  the  highest  number  of  patient-risk  fac- 
tors at  the  outset  of  the  study  also  had  the 
highest  number  of  deaths. 

2.  In  the  same  month,  February,  1971,  an 
editoolal  in  the  Nebraska  State  Medical  Jour- 
nal (24)  said: 

"We  need  a  law  to  deal  with  statistics 
abuse;  this  can  be  as  bad  as  dnig  abuse  or 
child  abuse.  For  Instance,  it  may  be  possible 
^hat  mother's  milk  is  a  precxxrsor  to  the  use 
of  marihuana,  for  one  is  often  followed  by 
the  othw.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
bow  many  pot  smokers  were  raised  on 
mother's  milk;  I  might  get  a  government 
grant  and  kx)k  Into  this,  but  It's  probably 
been  done. 

"By  counting  the  diminishing  number  of 
people  In  the  average  automobile  on  the 
highway  and  then  extrapolating,  it  seems 
obvious  that  In  10  years,  automobiles  racing 
down  the  Interstate  will  have  nobody  In 
them. 

"The  story  of  the  statistician  who  drowned 
In  a  pool  where  the  water  was  only  five  feet 
deep  on  the  average.  Is  a  good  example  of 
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ftatlBtlcs  abuse;  it  was  10  feet  deep  at  tbe 
«Qd  where  be  met  his  end.  And  the  man 
iittb  bis  bead  In  the  refrigerator  and  bis 
fset  in  the  ov«n,  or  the  other  way  around, 
fdt  eomfortable  on  tbe  average,  statistics 
abusers  wlU  happUy  ttfl  you. 

"Drugs,  children,  and  statistics  are  abused 
by  people   who  do  nnt  understand  them." 

We  in  the  statistical  profession  may  be 
amused  by  unkind  statements  about  statis- 
tics and  statisticians.  After  all,  members  of 
our  profession  have  always  been  vilified  for 
tbe  acts  of  data  manipulation  practiced  by 
unqualified  individuals  who  pass  as  "statis- 
ticians". But,  abuses  in  statistical  report- 
ing have  reached  a  new  low,  and  are  con- 
tinuing very  rapidly  to  unfathomable  depths. 
We  can  no  longer  stand  in  the  background. 
We  must  shake  ourselves  free  of  our 
lethargy.  Otherwise,  we  are  apt  to  find  our- 
selves flushed  down  the  drtUn  with  the  rest 
of  the  garbage. 

I  have  bad  occaislon  recently  (25)  to  docu- 
ment some  of  my  observations  and  recom- 
mendations cat.  this  subject,  and  I  will  eon- 
dude  my  talk  tonight  by  reading  some  of 
ttwee  to  you. 

I.    OBSXBVATIONS 

1.  Much  of  the  sclentiflc  "evidence"  which 
Is  reported  these  days  Is  based  on  statistical 
Inferences  resulting  from  the  analysis  of 
samples  of  data.  Generally,  the  investigators 
who  do  the  fundamental  research  are  com- 
petent in  their  respective  fields.  This  com- 
petence does  not  necessarily  extend  Into  the 
realm  of  statistical  theory  and  analysis.  In 
fact  most  investigators  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  explain  or  defend  the  statistical 
techniques  upon  which  their  conclusions  are 
based.  This  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  proce- 
dures of  science. 

2.  Many  large  or  long  range  studies  are 
Initiated  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
results  will  depend  on  the  statistical  reduc- 
tion and  evaluation  of  the  data.  Yet  few  of 
these  studies  have  tbe  benefit  of  competent 
advice  In  the  preliminary  planning  and 
design  stage.  As  a  result,  we  continue  to 
witness  the  failure  of  many  federally  spon- 
sored research  programs,  not  because  they 
are  wrong  In  concept,  but  because  they  have 
not  been  properly  designed  to  yield  con- 
clusive results.  I  expressed  my  views  on  this 
subject  not  long  ago  In  Gatllnburg,  at  a 
conference  on  "Inhalation  carcinogenesis" 
(26). 

3.  At  a  time  when  the  impact  of  statistical 
analysis  is  sharply  Increasing,  the  overall 
Infiuence  of  statisticians  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  dtmlnlshlng.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  competent  statisticians  no  longer  work 
for  the  government.  On  the  contrary,  many 
do.  However,  there  no  longer  exist  the  strong 
groups  which  could  at  one  time  be  found  in 
many  government  agencies;  for  example,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  1940-1960;  National 
Institutes  of  Health  1950-1965;  NaUonal 
Bureau  of  Standards  1940-1960.  This  change 
may  be  attributed  to  many  phenomena  such 
as:  the  retirement  and  death  of  a  number  of 
outstanding  members  of  the  profession;  the 
succession  to  administrative  positions  by 
several  very  competent  people;  the  move- 
ment to  universities  during  the  early  1960's; 
the  loss  of  appeal  of  government  Jobs  to  com- 
petent statisticians  who  find  more  money 
and  more  challenge  elsewhere;  frustration 
resulting  from  the  Inability  of  statisticians 
In  some  government  agencies  to  make  them- 
selves heard  and  to  Influence  policy  decisions. 

4.  In  many  areas  of  science,  the  federal 
government  relies  on  reports  which  are  based 
on  data  collected  by  private  agencies  with 
some  or  no  public  funds.  Opinion  polls  and 
other  private  surveys  are  good  examples  of 
this. 

Generally  these  data  are  not  scrutinized 
by  responsible  scientists  in  government,  nor 
are  they  always  available  for  scrutiny  by  in- 
dependent agencies.  Ordinarily  such  studies 
would  stand  or  fall  of  their  own  weight  In  the 
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scientific  community  However,  when  govern- 
ment policy  Is  based  on  a  limited  analysis  of 
such  studies,  very  serious  questions  can  and 
Bhonld  be  raised. 

3.  KBCOMMXNDATIOIfS 

1.  Panels  of  senior  statistical  advisers 
should  be  available  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Executive  Branch  for  tbe  interpretation  of 
"evidence"  upon  which  government  policy 
is  to  be  made. 

2.  All  scientific  undertakings  involving 
public  funds  should  have  the  benefit  of  ad- 
vice from  professional  statisticians.  Much  of 
this  advice  can  be  provided  by  in-house 
staffs  of  statisticlaos  Where  major  studies 
(intra-  or  Intermural)  are  to  be  iindertaken, 
however,  independent  consultants  of  recog- 
nised competence  should  be  used  to  approve 
both  the  design  of  the  e^>erlinent  tmd  the 
inferences  drawn  therefrom.  Independent 
advisers  with  some  infiuence  may  be  able  to 
override  decisions  which  are  based  on  vested 
Interests  rather  than  national  interests. 

3.  Statisticians  in  the  federal  government 
should  play  a  larger  role  in  the  design  of  ex- 
perlmenu  undertaken  by  their  respective 
agencies.  This  role  should  carry  with  it  the 
responsibility  lor  reporting  on  and  defend- 
ing the  stated  results  of  an  experiment.  If 
probability  statements  are  to  be  made,  tbe 
ultimate  rislts  associated  with  these  state- 
ments should  be  borne  by  a  person  in  author- 
ity. When  the  staUstldan  assumes  his  proper 
role  In  tbese  matters,  his  authority  and 
stature  should  be  tied  to  bU  responsibility. 

4.  Goverrunent  policy  should  not  be  based 
on  studies  over  which  the  government  can- 
not exercise  some  control,  access  or  review. 
Data  from  studies  carried  out  with  private  or 
public  funds  should  be  made  available  for 
independent  review  and  confirmation,  be- 
fore the  results  from  the  basis  of  government 
action. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  professional  stat- 
isticians should  take  a  strong  position  on 
the  ethics  and  standards  of  their  profession. 
This  matter  has  been  discussed  at  various 
times  by  our  professional  societies,  but  no 
concrete  program  has  evolved.  Abuses  In  sta- 
tistical reporting  are  no  different  from 
abuses  in  advertising — and  the  latter  are 
regulated  by  law  when  tltey  result  In  false 
and  deceptive  trade  practices.  I  would  rather 
see  the  statistical  societies  take  some  con- 
crete action  along  these  lines  than  to  have 
the  action  be  assumed  by  default  by  the 
legislative  arm  of  government. 
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FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT, 
MARCH  1971 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  release  highlighting  the  March  1971 
civilian  perEonnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 
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Pbdskal  Civiuam  Xi(Fi>OTMurr 

Total  dTlllAn  employmoDt  Is  the  Knctttlv«, 
LeglalAtlv*  and  JadlcUl  BnacbM  of  the  Fed- 
eral OoTemment  In  the  montb  of  M&rcQ  wm 
ajBnjni.  M  oompuwl  wltb  3.871^10  iq  the 
preoedUag  montb  of  Ftbnuuy.  Tbla  ma  %  net 
tncr»Me  (rf  Ml. 

Tbeee  figures  an  from  reports  certiflad  by 
the  agencies  as  oompaed  by  the  Joint  Qom- 
mltee  on  Seduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 


ClvlUaa  enqdOTiiMnt  In  the  BseciiciTe 
Brandi  in  the  month  of  March  totaled  2.084.- 
812.  "nile  was  a  nat  Incraaee  of  003  as  «om- 
I>ared  wltb  employment  reported  In  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  Pebmary.  Employment  by 
months  In  flscal  1971.  which  began  July  l, 
1070,  foUows: 


Exacutiv* 
brmdi 


InerMM 


Di;rMM 


MyW9... tm.SV 

Aupt* isw.ass 

Sspl*iibsf tm.vi 

Oduim. 2.(31,664 

Uammibm 2.843,«n 

Osewnbtf 2,l».320 

J*iM»ryl97l 2.K9,637  , 

Fsbfiianr 2.I34.2I» 

"     '     2.t3«.ll2 


-M.747 


+4,572 
+403 


-1.S85 
-0.661 
-'9,SB1 
-3,211 


-S,0S1 
'.6«3 


Major  •ftadM 


JuM 
1969 


Africiiltart 

Cmubwm 

Dcftras: 

CivJifanetiom 

Military  funetiow. 1, 

Haaitk. Education,  and  Watiara.. 

Hotti<n|and  Urttaa  Davaiopmaat 

Intartor .„ 

Juatica 

Labor 

Poatdihca    '    "        " 

Stata "I""'!I. """"""""; 

Aiatwy  for  intamaMMl  Oavalopnant... 

Tranaparlatiofl 

Traaaen.. 

Atonoc  Enarn  Commiuion 

Civil  SarviaaConmssion 

EnvtraafBastal  ProtsctiM  Aflaiwy*.. 


63.425 
25,364 

31,214 
225,877 
102,941 
14.307 
58,156 
35,106 
9,723 
562,381 
24,658 
15,753 
60.386 
79,982 
7.047 
4.970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Total  employment  In  clTUlan  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of 
March  was  1,688.219,  an  increase  of  800  as 
compared  with  the  February  total  of  1,887,- 
329.  Total  civilian  employment  In  the  mili- 
tary agencies  In  March  was  1,146,693,  a 
decrease  of  287  as  compared  with  1,146380  In 
February. 

The  civilian  agency  of  the  Executive  Branch 
reporting  the  largest  Increase  during  March 
was  in  Department  of  HEW  with  1,000.  The 
largest  decrease  was  In  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e  with  2.488. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  emplo3rment  were  re- 
puted by  the  Army  with  262  and  Navy  with 
234.  The  largest  Increase  was  In  Air  Force 
with  871 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  IN- 
SIDB  the  TTnlted  States  U  March  was  2,631,- 
630,  an  Increase  of  2300  as  compared  with 
February.  Total  employment  OtJTSIDE  the 
United  States  In  March  was  203,282,  a  de- 
crease of  2,197  as  compared  with  February. 

The  total  of  3334,812  clvUlan  employees 
of  the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the 
month  oi  March  1971  Includes  2.522.397  full 
time  employees  In  permanent  positions.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  1.270  in  such  employ- 
ment from  the  preceding  month  of  February. 
(See  Table  3  of  accompanying  report.) 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total  of 

FULL-TIME  PEIMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 
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3,834313  Includes  some  foreign  natUnaia 
employed  abroad,  but  In  addition  there  were 
99,499  foreign  nationals  working  for  U3 
agencies  overseas  during  Maich  who  were  not 
coimted  In  the  us\m1  peraoniwl  reports  The 
number  of  February  was  100,116. 

i.woMT  ATiva  AMs  axmcua.  aaaNCHni'' 
Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
the  month  of  March  totaled  80337,  an  in- 
crease  of  241  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing month  of  Februwy.  Employment  in  the 
Judicial  Branch  In  the  month  of  March 
totaled  7,542,  an  Increase  of  187  as  compared 
with  February. 

DISAOVANTACXD   PUSONS 

The  total  of  2,873,801  reported  by  the  Cam- 
mlttee  for  March  includes  20,644  disadvan- 
taged persons  employed  under  federal  op- 
portunlty  programs,  an  Increase  of  889  over 
the  preceding  month  of  Fstouary.  (See  Table 
4  of  accompanying  report.) 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
tabulation,  excerpted  from  the  Joint 
Committee  report,  on  personnel  em- 
ployed full  time  in  permanent  positlona 
by  executive  branch  agencies  during 
March  1971,  showing  OMnparlaons  with 
June  1969,  June  1970.  and  the  Budget 
estimates  for  Jime  1971 : 


JuM 
1970 


Estlmatad 

March  Juita  30. 

1171  19711 


82.912 
25, 427 


82,769 
27,832 


85,600 
28,400 


30,297 

29.830 

30,900 

1,129,642 

I,  080,  443 

1, 079, 500 

102.297 

104,024 

105,300 

14.661 

15,246 

16,000 

59,349 

56,514 

58,000 

38,  OU 

40.354 

43,600 

10,217 

10,790 

11,600 

565,618 

567,735 

586,200 

23,618 

23,188 

23,600 

14,486 

13,734 

14,000 

63,879 

66,990 

69,600 

86,020 

89,354 

93,500 

7.033 

6,(35 
5325 

7,000 

^214 

6;500 

4,846 

6,700 

Major  afaodea 


Jane 
1969 


Juna 
1970 


Marck 
1971 


EstJoMtad 

Juna  30 

19711 


GanaraiSarvicas  Administration 36.176  36  400  37  117  3S  ma 

NationalAaronauUcsindSpaeaAdmiait.  '  '  "•*'" 

tratioo 31,733  31223  29(34  29  900 

OfficaolEconpnic  Opportunity 2,856  2,387  2^432  £500 

Parama  Canal...        14  731  14.635  \K,m  if.MO 

SaJartvaSarvicaSyjtam ^564  6  665  6  621  6  500 

SmaN  Bsanaai  AdmmstratMil 4,099  4,015  3(86  4'l00 

T,Tf^  ^S'^*'*'*"*» ".w?  12,(57  i3;406  13:300 

U.S.  Information  Aiancy 10,500  99(9  9  yw  9  om 

l[l'!Ii'"' *'''"■"'*"*»" Ul.tm  14('.4J7  150;i06  154*400 

All  other  a^nci« 26,200  ?7,4M  27  975  29  700 

Contincanoas ^^ 

m.  M    I""?'*'; 2,633.762  2.552,571  2,520.427  2,574,000 

Public  Sarvics  Caraen na  970  14  900 

^•W 2,633.762  2.552,571  2,522.297  2.578.900 


I  Sourca:  As  proiadad  ia  1972  badfat  deeamant;  K^raaraindad  te  aaaraat  hundred. 
>  EitaMisfead  as  o(  Dae.  2. 1970.  by  transfar  of  funetioss  aad  panonnal  from  Inlarior,  HEW, 
AanaaKuft.  Fadant  Radiatiofl  Council  and  Atoeiic  Enargy  QommitMn. 


'Source:  Civil  Sarvica  Commission  asUmata  of  persons  in  "antry"  component  for 
raltaf  has  baan  frantad. 
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MAINE'S  SECOND  DISTRICT 
OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWA 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPIUSENTATrVEB 

Monday,  May  3.  1971         T 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
February  of  this  year  I  mailed  question- 
naires to  my  constituents  In  the  Secdnd 
Congressional  District  of  Maine  concetn- 
ing  a  number  of  issues  facing  the  |2d 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  Re- 
plies have  since  been  examined,  results 
compiled,  and,  by  means  of  a  secdnd 
newsletter,  total  survey  findings  iwe 
being  sent  this  week  to  all  households  in 
the  seomd  district. 
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a.  Theaconomy 36.7 

b.  The  anvironmant .^ 16.8 

e.  Pavarty i:'.^»...i  6.6 

«.  Mealtii  cars _...  4.4 

a.  Education.  ...,....,„., 3.1 

f.  Vlatiiamwar .„'. 21* 

(.TkalMasM... _ I.( 


n 

2C 

I 
1 

IC 

II 

7 


Nolo:  "Other"  issues  suaastad  by  respondents  varied  wjdely,  with  no  sinile  issue  beinf  predominmL 


Response  to  the  questionnaire  wsis 
gratifying— there  were  more  than  15,000 
re^Aie* — and  the  depth  of  concern  about 
the  problems  facing  the  Nation  was  im- 
pressive. The  results  of  the  February 
questionnaire  are  tabulated  below  for 
the  information  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  They  have  also  been  sent  to 
the  White  House  and  released  to  the 
Maine  press  for  statewide  distribution. 

The  results  follows: 

MiUMi's  SaooMD  DBnicT  Snaxa  Out 

NATIOMAL   UaUXS 

1.  The  national  and  International  Issues 
listed  below  were  rated  by  questionnaire  re- 
spondents In  order  of  their  Importance— 
36.7  percent  of  thoee  responding,  for  example, 
thought  the  economy  was  first  In  order  of 
Importance.  33.3  percent  said  It  was  the  sec- 
ond most  Important  Issue,  and  so  on:* 


LOCAL    IS8T7XS 

a.  Local  Issues  were  also  rated  by  respond- 
ents In  order  of  importance :  * 


1 


a.  Crime 20.1 

b.  Oruf  abuse 15i4 

e.  Fsal-powar criiia. 6.4 

d.  PottuUon. 21.2 

a.  Unawploymant 32.4 


18.4 

23.2 

19.7 

17.6 

27.2 

23.6 

18.7 

13.2 

14.1 

15.8 

25.0 

36.0 

21.6 

20.4 

24.1 

11.6 

16.9 

17.1 

18.6 

12.7 

b. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0. 
d. 

16.1 

&6 

7.2 

5.5 

3.1 

e. 

19.1 

14.8 

111 

10.3 

5.2 

f. 

19.0 

20.4 

16.0 

110 

10.4 

8- 

10.6 

117 

2i2 

19.6 

11.5 

12.2 

15.7 

115 

J7.8 

22.3 

■>" 

12.7 

14 

9l0 

12.1 

14 

9.2 

12.8 

12.5 

113 

37.1 

h. 

Nota.  "Other"  local  issues  suuastad  varied  widaiy:  none 
was  pradomioant 

THX   KCONOICT 

8.  Respondents  stated  whether  or  not  they 
would  support  the  following  economic  alter- 
natives If  Inflation  continues  (by  percent- 
age): 

"Yea"  "Nor 
a.  Voluntary    wage-prloe   guide- 
lines    70.9 

Wage  controls 68. 6 

Price    controls 77.  0 

Controls  on  Interest  rates 80.6 

e.  Bestoratlon  of  a  6%  surtax..  38.8 
Restoration  of  a  10%  siulax..  10.3 
Reduced   Oovemment   ^>end- 
Ing    possibly    extending    to 

some   essential   servloes 76.7 

h.  Increased  excise  lAxes  on  cer- 
tain Items  such  as  Uquor 
and  tobacco 71.  S    S8. 8 


39.1 
86.6 
33.0 
19.6 
71.3 
80.8 


38.8 
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EXtfiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


-t  THE   WAS   AND  T!A.   rOHZIOIf   POUCT 

4  Second-District  residents  were  asked  to 
select  one  of  the  foUowlng  altemattvee  re- 
garding the  U.8.  presence  In  Vietnam: 

32  percent  called  for  complete  U.S.  with- 
drawal now,  entrusting  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  1.300.000- man  South  Viet- 
namese army; 

14  percent  recommended  barring  the  use  of 
tunds  for  UJ9.  combat  action  In  Vietnam  after 
July    1.    1971.  except   for   removal   of   V&. 

troops: 

37  percent  suggested  a  "tUne-table"  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  up  to  July  1,  1971.  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  American  "peace- 
xeeplng"  force  of  some  380.000  tioope,  to 
be  withdrawn  as  the  mUltary  situation 
warrants; 

17  percent  called  for  escalation  of  the  war 
to  Include  an  all-out  aUack  on  North  Viet- 
nam using  all  resources  except  nuclear  we^- 
ons   to    bring    about   a    complete    mUltary 

victory. 

8.  On  whether  the  United  States  should  ex- 
tend diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China, 
64  percent  of  those  responding  said  "Yes." 
while  36  percent  said  "No." 

6.  Regarding  whether  the  United  States 
(toould  support  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  61  percent  answered 
"Yes,"  while  89  percent  said  "No." 

7.  On  the  question  al  supplying  Israel 
With  economic  and  military  assistance  nec- 
essary to  the  maintenance  of  a  "laalanoe  of 
power"  In  the  Middle  East,  60  percent  said 
"Yes,"  while  41  percent  answered  "No." 

TKK  DKAIT 

8.  RespondenU  chose  one  of  the  following 
four  alternatives  concerning  how  the  mlll- 
tsry  services  should  be  manned  after  June 
30th  of  this  year,  when  the  current  draft 
law  expires : 

14  percent  recommended  extending  the 
present  Uw  for  four  years; 

12  percent  called  for  extending  present 
law  for  two  years,  while  reducing  draft  oaUs 
to«ro; 

18  percent  suggested  r^>eal  of  the  draft  In 
favor  of  an  all -volunteer  army; 

56  percent  recommended  reforming  the 
Selective  Service  System  in  favor  of  a  plan 
that  would  offer  every  young  man  the  choice 
of  volunteering  for  the  military  service,  of 
volunteering  for  acceptable  alternative  clvU- 
lan service  (ejj..  Peace  Corps,  Teachers  Corps, 
hospital  work,  etc.) .  or  of  taking  his  chances 
under  the  lottery  system. 

VOmCO   AOB 

9.  Last  December,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held a  congressional  enactment  extending 
to  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  31  the 
right  to  vote  In  Federal  elections.  Of  those 
responding  to  my  questionnaire,  84  percent 
said  the  18-year-old  vote  should  also  apply 
to  State  and  local  elections,  while  16  per- 
cent thought  It  shoiild  not. 

10.  Of  the  84  percent  favoring  extension  of 
the  right  to  vote  In  Stata  and  local  electloilB 
to  18-througb-ao  year  olds.  88  percent 
thought  this  should  be  accomplished  on  a 
SUte-by-State  basis;  67  percent  recom- 
mended that  It  be  done  on  a  national  basis, 
by  means  of  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  followed  by  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

RXALTH    CIMK 

11.  Sixty-three  percent  called  for  enact- 
ment by  this  Congress  of  a  f sderally  funded 
national  health  Insurance  plan  that  would 
guarantee  flnanclal  health-care  coverage  to 
every  American  citizen;  87  percent  expressed 
opposition  to  such  a  law. 

THx  ssr 

13.  Fifteen  percent  o<  all  respondents  said 
the  Fe«leral  Government  should  continue  to 
subsidize  the  supersonic  transport  plane;  86 
percent  said  It  should  not. 


aT-jrfi  \\ 


coKSUMxa  avraiM 


is:  Sevanty-slx  percent  of  aU  reqpondMito 
favored  and  34  peroemt  oppoaed  oreatton  of 
an  IndepoiMdent.  Oablaet-level  department  in 
the  Federal  Oovamment  whKdi  oould  plead 
the  case  of  consumers  before  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  that  have  JurUdlctlon  over 
such  areas  as  unsafe  products,  questionable 
credit  pracUoes,  and  deceptive  advertising. 

14.  Eighty-three  pweent  said  they  iavored 
and  17  percent  lald  they  opposed  leglsUtlon 
that  would  permit  dttBaae  to  bring  "class 
action"  ^nrrtg*  suits — law  suits  In  which  a 
number  of  oonsumers  victimised  by  fraud  or 
deception  in  the  marketplace  oould  pool  re- 
sources and  share  coiurt  costs. 

XDTTCAXIOK 

16.  Congressman  Henry  S.  Re\iss  (D-Wis.) 
has  proposed  a  new  Idea  to  help  spread  edu- 
cation among  citizens  who,  In  their  youth, 
ended  their  schooling  at  too  early  an  age. 
The  proposal  U  for  a  "sabbatical  year"  for 
adults,  age  36  and  older,  who  earn  leas  than 
810.000.  Qualifying  persons  would  he  given 
grants  to  cover  ed\icatlon  costs  and  lost  sal- 
ary for  a  full  13-month  period.  The  plan  Is 
generally  designed  to  aid  the  so-called  "mid- 
dle American"  by  broadening  his  educational 
horizons  and  Improving  his  earning  poten- 
tial. Fifty-seven  percent  said  they  favored  the 
suggested  plan;  43  percent  said  they  oppoeed 
It. 


FREEDOM  PROM  INFORMATION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  KONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  persons 
who  deal  with  pubUc  service  corporations 
are  familiar  with  their  tendency  to  hide 
information  which  is  relevant  to  regula- 
tors and  customers.  The  deficiency  Is  es- 
pecially noticeable  In  areas  of  central  im- 
portance to  enforcement  of  law  and  or- 
der in  the  fields  of  smtitrust,  environmen- 
tal protection,  and  ratonaklng.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  inadequacy  of  report- 
ing of  beneficial  ownership  of  the  corpo- 
rations, pollution  by  their  facilities,  pay- 
ments made  to  retainers,  stock  option 
benefits  for  company  insiders,  amd  re- 
ports on  corporate  profits. 

Some  information  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  corporations  to 
regulatory  commissions.  Utility  corpora- 
tions frequmtly  file  their  rate  increase 
requests  before  they  file  their  annual  re- 
ports to  regulatory  commissions.  About 
a  year  after  the  commissions  file  their 
annual  reports,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  Federal  Communications 
Commission  publish  their  aumual  com- 
paris<«s  of  utility  statistics.  These  pub- 
lications usually  are  not  availahle  until 
well  after  the  utiUties  have  gotten  the 
courts  to  nail  down  the  rate  increase 
upon  the  basis  of  one-sided  Information 
which  had  not  been  properly  challenged, 
because  neither  the  regulators  nor  pro- 
testants  had  the  information  and  staff 
resources  for  the  adverasu7  presentation 
which  Is  supposed  to  characterize  our 
regulatory  and  Judicial  system. 

Potential  parties  to  a  rate  or  environ- 
mental ease  face  a  further  impediment 
before  the  regulatory  commissions.  Most 
of  these  commissions  will  not  provide 
free  copies  of  the  annual  reports  and 
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further  submlssiotis  of  the  utilities.  Some 
ccnnmissions  have  arrangements  with 
private  rqwrtin«  oompanles  to  charge 
exorbitant  fees  for  reproduction  of  such 
documents.  The  Inteistate  Commerce 
Commission,  for  ocample,  has  been  re- 
quiring some  persons  to  pay  a  private 
reporting  company  more  than  a  dollar  a 
pa«e. 

lliis  freedom  from  information 
method  of  protecting  utilities  reaches  its 
zaiith.  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  There  the 
Arizona  Corporation  Commission  regards 
even  the  imnual  reports  of  utilities  as 
"confidential."  The  commission  relies 
upon  a  statute  which  would  permit  the 
reports  to  be  public  on  order  oS  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  consumer  protection  legislation 
should  include  the  modest  disclosure  re- 
quirements embodied  in  the  Utility  Con- 
sumers' lofonnation  and  Counsel  Act, 
which  is  S.  607  In  this  body  and  Hil. 
4872,  HJl.  5488,  and  HJl.  7444  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcou)  perti- 
nent correspcmdenoe  between  the  Arizona 
State  Corporation  Commission  and  the 
Southwest  Research  and  Information 
Center  in  Albuquerque. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondoioe  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Racoao.  as  follows: 

AamoMA  CoapoaATiow  CoMinaaioM. 

Phoenix.  Ariz..  April  19.  1971. 
(Attention  of  Richard  Morgan,  Beeearch  As- 
sociate). 

SotTTHWBR       RXSKABCR       AlTD       ItrrOBlCATIOM 
CENTXa. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Hex. 

Okntlxxxn:  Reference  Is  made  to  your 
letter  requesting  copies  of  the  anntial  re- 
ports or  excerpts  therefrom  of  several  elec- 
tric utilities  operating  In  Arizona. 

The  annual  reports  at  the  utilities  are  the 
only  documents  in  our  office  that  are  not 
open  to  public  Inspection  and  the  Informa- 
tion contained  therein  is  confidential.  We  re- 
gret that  we  are  imable  to  assist  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Roanr  G.  Kiacuxa. 
Director.  UtiUtiea  fXptaton. 

Apan-  19.  1071. 
Mr.  Dick  HxasiBT, 
Arizona  Corpomtton  Commltaion. 
State  Capitol  Annex, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dkax  Ma.  ST— — T-  We  are  a  non-profit 
organlzaOoa  doing  reeaarch  on  the  prob- 
lems of  electric  power  development  In  the 
Southwest.  On  April  IS.  I  sent  a  letter  to 
t2ie  Arlaona  Corporation  Oommlsitfon  re- 
questing Information  on  the  accounts  of 
eeveral  electric  power  companies  which  op- 
erate in  your  state.  I  received  a  reply,  dated 
Apm  16,  from  Mr.  Robert  Q.  KlrVhnsr,  Di- 
rector of  Utmtlea  DIvUlon,  which  said,  "The 
annual  reports  of  the  utiUtles  ...  are  not 
open  to  public  taapactlon  and  the  taCeos*- 
tlon  oootalned  therein  la  oonlldentlaL"  I  am 
surprlaed  by  this  regulation,  in  that  all 
other  state  utility  oommlsstona  which  I  have 
cootacted  do  wllUngly  fumirti  this  Informa- 
tion at  a  nominal  cost. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  of  your  fav- 
orable testimony  m  the  Oenffr«$$bmat  Kee- 
ont  of  February  36.  1970,  regarding  the 
problems  of  vegulattng  utllltlss  tn  Arlacma. 
I  hope  that  yon  might  b^  ma  flad  the  la- 
tormaOaa  that  I  am  looi^g  for.  Z  would 
Ilka  copies  of  the  balance  sbeeti  of  1080 
and  1070,  Including  rerenuee.  proflta.  and 
expenditures    on    advertising,    public    rela- 
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Uona,  and  r— earch  and  development,  ^b- 

mltt«d  by  the  foUowlxi^  utilities: 

Arlsana  Public  Service  Company 

Tucson  Oaa  and  Electiie  Oompany 

Salt  River  Project 

ArlBona  Power  AAitbcrlty 

Ailaona  Electric  Power  Cooperative 

If  tbere  U  any  coat  for  tbeae  ooplea.  I  |«nu 

ramlt  by  return  maU.  If  tUx  Infonnatlon 

la  truly  not  available,  I  would  appreoate 

your   giving    me    an    explanation   for   ihla 

policy.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely,  i 

aiCBAlB  MOBOAX,       I 

Jte^earch  AatocUtik. 

AXIBONA  COKPOaATIOI*  CoMMiaoiOH,        I 

P^oenir,  ArU.,  ApHl  23. 1971. 
Be:  Tour  letto-  of  AprU  19,  1971  addre^d 

to  Mr.  Dick  Herbert. 
Mr.  RicRAKD  Morgan  , 
Reteeereh  Associate,  Sortthiotat  Research  ^nd 

Infomuttion    Center,    Albuquerque,  i  N. 

Hex. 
DXAB  Mb.  Moboam  :  In  reference  to  your  let- 
ter of  AprU  19,  1971,  Mr.  Dick  Herbert  iajno 
longer  with  the  Arlzoaa  Corporation  Oqm- 
mlwlon  as  he  completed  his  term  of  oQce. 
The  reply  dated  April  18.  1971  from  Mr.  Rob- 
ert O.  Klrcher.  Director  of  our  Utilities  tJl- 
vtBlon.  was  correct  and  enforced  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  Arizona  Revised  Statutes. 
Section  4O-304.  sections  C  and  D  read  as 
follows: 

C.  "Nj  Information  furnished  to  the  ca|m- 
mlaslon  by  a  public  service  corporation,  px- 
cept  matters  specifically  required  to  be  oi>en 
to  public  inspection  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection  or  made  public  except  on  order 
of  the  commission,  or  by  the  commlsslom  or 
commissioner  In  the  course  of  a  hearing  or 
proceeding." 

D.  "Any  ofQcer  or  employee  of  the  Copi- 
mlsslon  who  divulges  any  such  information 
la  ffuUty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Annual  reports  of  the  utilities  are  4ot 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  information  con- 
tained In  those  reports  Is  confidential,  I 
hope  that  you  can  understand  the  positlpn 
of  the  Commissioners  In  this  type  of  situa- 
tion as  we  are  governed  by  these  statutes 
and  our  Utilities  Division  has  been  Instructed 
to  abide  by  those  rules. 

If  you  sboxUd  have  any  further  questlqns 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  please  feel  i\ 
to  contact  me  again. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.LiA]c  R.  Johnson. 

Executive  Secretary 


iqns 
ftee 


CONGRESSMAN  WTUE  LEADS  MOyE 
TO  RESTORE  PRAYER  IN 
SCHOOLS 


PUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 


or  NBW  Ji 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaif,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ciu 
attention  to  tbe  commendable  efforts  pi 
our  colleague  from  Ohio,  the  Honorat^e 
Cmtijaia  P.  Wtlii.  to  izistUl  life  in  the 
movement  that  seeks  as  Its  objectives  tke 
restoration  of  voluntary  prayer  In  tbe 
ptibltc  schools  via  a  constitutionjal 
amendment  as  propoeed  In  his  HoiiM 
Joint  Resolution  191.  While  it  Is  ac- 
knowledged that  a  petition  to  discharge 
the  oommlttee  from  furtlkM:  consido^ 
tlon  of  the  resolution  is  teas  deslratte 
procedurally  than  having  the  measure 
considered  on  Hhe  committee's  o^i^n 
initiative,  Congressman  Wtih  ai|d 
others  now  recognize  that  the  cflscharte 
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petition  is  the  only  alternative  if  there 
la  to  be  any  opportunity  at  all  for  the 
House  to  vote  on  the  resolution  in  the 
92d  Congress.  I  have  signed  this  petition 
and  urge  all  thoee  Members  who  have 
introduced  similar  or  Identical  resolu- 
tions to  do  likewise. 

Based  on  the  strong  public  Interest  In 
this  nu)ve,  the  Evening  Star  of  May  1 
carried  an  article  outlining  the  history 
of  the  prayer  movement  and  Congress- 
man Wtui's  thinking  in  deciding  to  ini- 
tiate the  discharge  petition.  The  article 
follows: 

CONOKBSSMAN  WTLIX  LBADS  MOVE  TO  RZSTOSE 

Pratbb  w  Public  Schools 

Almost  nine  years  after  the  first  of  two  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  had  the  effec- 
tive Impact  of  banning  prayers  and  Bible 
reading  from  many  of  the  nation's  class- 
rooms, the  flght  to  restore  the  right  to  pray 
in  public  schools  continues. 

In  Congress,  prompted  by  strong  grass- 
roots support  In  his  state.  Rep.  Chalmers 
Wylie.  R-Ohlo,  has  introduced  a  discharge 
petition  In  an  attempt  to  get  a  prayer  amend- 
ment blU  out  on  the  floor  for  open  discus- 
sion and  a  vote. 

The  amendment  is  tied  up  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  by  Rep.  ICmanuel  Celler.  D-N.7., 
who  is  opposed  to  the  measure. 

Wylle  admits  that  filing  a  discharge  peti- 
tion is  not  a  popular  move,  but  after  talks 
with  Celler  felt  It  was  the  only  avenue  left 
open.  He  has  soom  40  signatures,  but  needs 
218,  or  a  simple  majority  of  the  House,  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor. 

The  Ohloan  reflected  a  veiled  optimism 
about  the  prospects  of  bringing  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Congress,  much  of  it  resUng  on  the 
fact  that  the  discharge  petltlton  has  been  in- 
troduced fairly  early  in  the  session.  It  marks 
the  third  time  a  discharge  petition  has  been 
used  to  try  to  bring  a  showdown. 

lAst  year,  near  the  session's  end,  a  dis- 
charge petition  was  introduced,  and  back  in 
1964  former  New  York  Representative  Prank 
Becker  tried  this  route.  Becker  got  some  160 
signatures,  but  fell  short  of  his  goal. 

A  source  of  hope — and  at  the  same  time 
consternation — comee  frcan  the  fact  that  100 
congressmen  have  filed  prayer  amendment 
bills  similar  to  his.  He  scans,  first,  the  list 
of  those  who  have  bills  pending,  and  second, 
the  list  of  those  who've  signed  the  discharge 
petition.  It  bothers  him. 

SOU!  HOLD  back 

"I  was  assured  flatly  by  those  who  led  this 
drive  that  they  had  the  commitments — the 
positive  conunltments — of  more  than  218 
members  of  the  House  to  sign  the  discharge 
motion,"  he  said. 

"That  may  be  so,"  he  added,  "but  If  it  is, 
those  who  made  these  commitments  have 
certainly  not  delivered." 

Wylle,  an  active  United  Methodist  layman, 
said  that  over  the  course  of  the  years  since 
the  prayer  Issue  came  to  the  fore  "more  than 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  have 
Introduced  or  cosponsored  prayer  amend- 
ments ake  mtne,  but  I  have  noticed  no  great 
drive  among  thoee  who  ostensibly  back  this 
proposal  to  sign  the  motion  that  would  get 
it  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

"If  they  really  want  that  action,  it  pow 
Is  up  to  them  ...  to  take  the  actual  step  of 
signing  my  discharge  petition." 

One  of  the  groups  that  keeps  constant 
pressure  on  for  passage  of  the  bill — the  exact 
language  of  the  Dlrksen  Amendment — Is  the 
Back  to  God  Movement.  This  week,  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett Miller  of  Washington  presented  the 
signatures  of  170,000  persons  on  petitions 
supporting  prayer  In  the  schools. 

In  Ohio.  Mrs.  Ben  Ruhlln  presented  Wylle 
with  lOO.OOO  signatiires.  In  earlier  efforts, 
Uie  Jaycees  produced  360.000  names. 

Mrs.  Miller,  the  national  coordinator  for 
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the  Back  to  Ood  Movement,  cites  a  122  per- 
cent increase  in  crime  since  the  court  de- 
cisions and  believes  the  decisions  play  a  role 
In  that  crime  rise. 
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"Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  brvak- 
down  of  authority  and  deteriorated  moral 
climate  in  our  schools  and  streets,  and  the 
122  percent  Increase  'n  crime  since  1968  the 
lack  of  any  spiritual  emphasis  played  its  part 
In  the  formative  years  of  the  youth"  she  said. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Howes,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Catholic  University,  and  head  of 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer,  told  Wylle: 
"Time  and  again  we  have  noted  ...  the 
matter  of  school  prayer  Involves  the  whole 
idea  of  religion  In  ovir  public  life. 

"Much  more  Is  at  stake  than  a  mere  morn- 
ing moment,  however  Important  this  is  in 
and  of  Itself.  What  is  involved,  at  this  crisis 
point  In  our  development  as  a  people  is  a  re- 
turn of  America  to  the  reverence  of  its 
foundation." 

The  bill  Wylle  is  authoring  reads:  "Nothing 
contained  in  this  Constitution  shall  abridge 
the  right  of  persons  lawfully  assembled  In 
any  public  buUdlng  which  is  supported  In 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  to  participate  In  nondenoml- 
national  prayer." 

If  the  218  votes  are  obtained,  the  meas- 
Mn  stlU  wlU  need  a  two-thirds  vote  mar- 
gin of  victory  in  both  houses  to  be  sent  to 
the  states  for  ratification.  Three-fourths  of 
the  states  then  would  have  to  ratify  the 
amendment  within  seven  years  of  Its  pas- 
sage. 

But  Wylle  and  those  backing  the  bill  think 
that  If  it  ever  clears  Congress  the  people  win 
pass  It.  The  latest  national  poll  Indicates 
80  percent  still  believe  the  matter  of  clari- 
fying the  public  prayer  Issue — positively— 
is  a  congressional  must,  he  said. 

Mrs.  Miller  has  issued  a  call  for  more  help 
in  her  campaign.  The  Back  to  Ood  Move- 
ment's headquarters  are  at  3004  Adams  St. 
NE,  and  the  telephone  number  Is  LA  6-3613. 
Howes'  number  is  265-3900. 


JAMES  RESTON  ON  ED  MUSKIE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or   ItAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  a£  we  know 
only  too  well,  the  corollary  of  leadership 
is  exposure  to  Intense  criticism.  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie's  increased  role  os 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is.  of 
course,  accompanied  by  increased  atten- 
tion to  his  performance,  and  it  Is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  expected  that  this  atten- 
tion always  be  favorable. 

Throughout  the  years,  however,  James 
Reston's  columns  have  become  note- 
worthy for  the  long-range  perspective 
which  they  offer  in  the  midst  of  the 
evanescent  popular  wisdoms  expressed  in 
Washington.  In  his  column  of  April  28, 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Reston  brings  us  back  to  what  I  person- 
ally feel  so  very  strongly:  Senator  Ed- 
mund MusKiE  of  Maine  is  the  most  solid 
candidate  for  the  highest  national  ofSce. 
I  am  confident  that  the  strength  of  his 
character  and  Intellect  will  be  reflected  by 
increasing  strength  with  the  American 
people  during  the  months  ahead,  partic- 
ularly as  more  of  our  cltiiens  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  this  man  from 
Maine,  and  listen  to  him.  For  the  benefit 
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of  my  colleagues  who  may  hwt  missed 
Mr.  Reston's  column  when  it  originally 
appeared,  I  Insert  it  iierewith : 

Bio  Ed  Mdskix  or  Mainb 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  April  27 — The  man  in  the 
middle  of  Washington's  smoky-room  gossip 
these  d^ys  is  Big  Ed  Muskle  of  Maine.  Much 
of  the  smoke  Is  coming  from  the  Senator 
himself,  but  suddenly  all  the  pros  in  bdai 
parties  are  muttering  against  him,  which  Is 
the  treatment  usually  reserved  for  the  front- 
runner. 

Por  example.  John  Mitchell,  the  Attorney 
General,  who  ran  President  Nixon's  last  cam- 
paign and  may  run  his  next,  expresses  the 
view  that  Muskle  will  never  make  It  through 
the  Democratic  nominating  convention,  m 
his  opinion,  the  Democrats  will  tear  each 
other  apart  in  the  primaries  and  wind  up 
with  a  badly  wounded  nominee,  "probably 
Humphrey  or  Kennedy." 

Publicly,  the  Democratic  candidates  are 
sticking  to  their  pledge  not  to  criticize  each 
other,  but  privately  they  are  sniping  at  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  Muskle,  they  complain, 
18  poorly  organized,  indecisive,  inexperienced 
on  urban  questions  and  foreign  jxjUcy,  an 
Adlal  Stevenson  without  Stevenson's  elo- 
quence, experience  or  big-state  political  base. 

This,  it  should  be  noted.  Is  strictly  Wash- 
ington stuff.  Poor  Ed — he  has  nothing  going 
for  him  but  the  people,  the  pollsters  and  a 
quiet  personal  New  England  determination  to 
ignore  the  gossip  and  run  his  campmlgn  in  his 
own  careful  way  and  at  his  own  time. 

Well,  he  says,  maybe  there  Is  something  to 
all  this  criticism.  Maybe  he  has  been  ambig- 
uous, maybe  he  has  waffled  on  Vietnam, 
maybe  he  has  not  been  too  weu  organized, 
but  let's  wait  and  see.  People  keep  drawing 
my  profile  every  day,  he  says,  and  the  pres- 
sure will  get  much  worse,  but  there's  plenty 
of  time. 

Muskle  has  recently  responded  to  the  criti- 
cism by  stepping  up  the  pace  of  his  campaign 
and  sharpening  up  his  shafts  at  the  Nixon 
Administration.  He  has  kept  adding  to  his 
staff,  though  he  Is  stiU  short  on  professional 
political  advisers.  He  has  been  talking  out 
on  the  Oalley  case,  supporting  the  public 
protests  against  the  war  though  not  the 
violent  militants,  attacking  the  P.B.I  for  its 
snooping  on  the  Earth  Day  rallies,  and  work- 
ing energetically  but  quietly  on  urban  and 
foreign  policy  problems. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  not  increased  bis  lead 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  probably  because 
he  is  a  cranky  Tanlcee  and  not  so  sure  that 
the  mam  issues  of  the  moment — the  war  and 
the  economy — will  look  quite  so  promising  a 
year  or  fifteen  months  from  now.  So  he  has 
been  hodling  l>ack  and  conserving  his  energies 
and  his  ammunition  for  later  on. 

For  the  Republican  strategists,  this  Is  good 
news.  They  might  be  worried  If  Muskle  estab- 
lished himself  early  as  a  sxxre  winner  In  the 
Democratic  nominating  convention  and  could 
therefore  avoid  a  divisive  struggle  In  the  pri- 
maries and  on  the  convention  floor.  But  the 
longer  he  waits,  the  greater  the  chances  are, 
in  the  Republican  view,  that  the  Democrats 
will  fall  out  and  the  war  and  economy  issues 
wUl  begin  to  fade. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell,  for  one.  be- 
lieves time  is  on  the  side  of  the  RepubUcans. 
He  says  nobody  has  asked  him  to  run  the 
1B72  campaign,  "and  I'm  not  volxinteering." 
but  he  thinks  the  outcry  against  the  war  and 
unemployment  will  have  declined  substan- 
tially by  next  spring,  and  that  nobody,  cer- 
tainly not  Muskle.  wlU  be  able  to  unite  the 
Democratic  party. 

Nor  is  Mitchell  particularly  worried  about 
the  11.5  million  18-21 -year-old  voters  who 
WlU  be  eligible  to  participate  nationally  In 
the  '72  election  for  the  first  time.  Hiough  the 
Gallup  Poll  Indicates  that  three  out  of  four 
18-21 -year-olds  favor  the  Democratic  party, 
!>•  is  not  convinced  that  they  wUl  develop 
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enough  enthusiasm  for  any  of  the  Demooratte 
candidates  to  be  decisive. 

Instead,  be  points  to  "about  five  and  a  half 
mUlloQ"  older  floating  voters  who  under  the 
new  30-day  reeldenoe  requirements  ere  likely 
to  be  a  bigger  factor  In  the  1972  voting  than 
ever  before.  He  identifles  these  as  men  In 
lower  and  middle  management  Jobs  who  are 
constantly  moving  from  one  location  to  an- 
other anC  who  tend  to  be  rather  conservative. 
In  1968,  long  legal  residence  requirements 
for  voting  made  it  difficult  for  these  men  to 
cast  their  liaUots.  but  the  new  30-day  rule, 
Mr.  Mitchell  believes,  will  bring  them  In  far 
greater  numbers  to  the  Republican  side. 

Muskle  and  his  staff  are  Inclined  to  agree 
that  this  la  a  time  for  careful  and  quiet 
analysis  of  the  changing  electorate,  rather 
than  for  starting  a  dramatic  personal  cam- 
paign which  no  candidate  can  maintain  from 
now  until  the  summer  of  1972  and  beyond. 

What  the  Muskle  men  are  concerned  about 
now  is  holding  the  middle  ground,  avoiding 
any  open  splits  in  the  party,  and  organising 
the  young.  Pen-  example,  one  key  Issue  is  bow 
to  enable  college  students  in  the  ia-21-year 
group  to  register  and  vote  In  the  c(^ege 
towns  and  cities,  where  they  will  be  on 
Election  Day  1972  rather  than  at  home. 

Bo  the  muttering  against  Muskle  Is  prob- 
ably less  important  than  the  private  orga- 
nization building  that  Is  going  on  behind  the 
headlines.  The  Senator  from  Maine  Is  still 
the  best  televlalcm  performer  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  still  more  acceptable  to  most 
of  the  large  voting  groups  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Democrats,  and  his  problems,  while  for- 
midable, seem  desperate  only  when  you  for- 
get the  problems  of  his  opponents,  Includ- 
ing Senators  Humphrey  arid  Kennedy  and 
even  President  Nixon. 


LIBERALS  SHOULD  HEED  CRITICIBM 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  particularly  those  of  a  "lib- 
eral" persuasion,  the  following  timely  and 
thoughtful  column  by  Walter  Trohan, 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  30, 
1971: 

LZBXEALS    SHOCU)    HKZD    CXITICISII 

»,T'j«s  I         (By  Walter  Trohan)       ^-r^r-r^  r 

WASHtNCTOK,  Aptil  29. — Liberals  have  their 
place  in  this  world — make  no  mistake  about 
it.  But,  if  they  have  their  place,  so  do  con- 
servattvM,  and  let  us  nqt  f  siget  that,  either. 

If  conservatives  are  extremists,  as  some 
liberals  would  have  us  believe,  liberals  can 
also  be  extremists.  Extremists  are  intolerant 
of  any  c^lnlon  but  their  own. 

TTie  great  trouble  with  liberals  is  that  so 
many  are  so  positive  they  know  what  God 
would  do  If  He  would  only  take  the  time  to 
study  the  problem.  So  many  are  so  positive 
that  God  could  have  msule  a  better  worl^ 
if  He  had  only  consulted  them  at  the  time, 
and  so  many  are  so  positive  that  they  can 
repair  the  mistakes  almost  ownlght,  even 
at  this  late  date. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  liberals  are 
sincere  and  honest  In  their  desire  for  reforms 
they  consider  essential  for  the  advancement 
of  many.  But  it  should  be  obvious  that  in 
these  ranks  are  many  phonies  wlKVare  in  lor 
what  they  can  get;  and  they  are  doing  very 
well.  Indeed,  Is  politics,  for  one  example,  and 
on  the  campuses,  for  another. 

Liberals  have  been  In  the  saddle  for  al- 
most 40  yean  in  one  party  or  the  other  and 
more  often  In  both,  yet  we  have  not  achieved 
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ths  Instant  perfection  they  have  been  prom- 
ising. In  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  things 
have  gone  from  bed  to  worse. 

Traditionally  liberals  have  been  against 
war,  but  they  had  no  monopoly  in  this  be- 
cause an  good  men  are,  even  in  the  military. 
However,  they  abandoned  their  traditional 
position  in  1939.  confident  that  victory  in 
that  war  would  bring  all  nations  and  all  peo- 
ples Into  one  happy  and  demooratlc  world. 

Liberals  made  it  a  holy  war.  They  Joyously 
allied  themselves  with  one  form  of  totali- 
tarianism. Communism,  to  defeat  the  totali- 
tarianism of  Nazism  and  Pasclsm.  How  many 
wonder  whether  It  would  not  have  been  bet- 
ter to  let  and  to  help  the  rival  forms  of  to- 
talitarianism destroy  one  another! 

At  any  rate.  Instead  of  ending  all  war. 
World  War  U  has  spawned  more  than  40 
wars  since  1945.  One  of  these  u  the  war  in 
which  Viet  Nam,  which  liberals  are  de- 
nouncing as  an  unholy  war.  They  are  Im- 
patient with  the  way  in  which  President 
Nixon  is  winding  it  down  and  want  H  ended 
Instantly,  no  matter  what  it  may  mean  to 
those  Vietnamese  who  do  not  want  to  live 
under  Communism  or  what  It  may  mean 
to  our  world  image  as  the  protector  of  small 
nations  agaln&t  aggression,  especially  Red 
aggression. 

The  40  yevs  of  liberal  rule  have  seen  the 
growth  of  statiam  In  the  quest  for  reforms, 
often  unobtainable  reforms.  Even  worse,  the 
40  years  of  liberalism  seem  to  have  spawned 
a  growth  of  nihilism,  especially  among  the 
young. 

So  many  are  virging  the  destruction  of 
whatever  has  been  established  as  the  only 
way  to  deliver  the  instant  perfection.  Some 
liberals  have  been  blaming  conservatives  for 
their  failures,  altho  conservatives  havent 
been  In  power  nationally.  ConaervatiTes  have 
been  ridiculed  as  people  who  yearn  to  live 
in  the  18th  century  or  at  the  court  of  X<ouU 
XIV. 

It  would  be  greet  If  we  could  have  the  18th 
century  prioee,  I9th  century  taxes,  and  20th 
century  wages,  but  even  conservatives  icnow 
this  cannot  be  done.  Conservatives  know  also 
that  we  cannot  redistribute  the  wealth  thru 
taxes,  as  liberals  are  striving  to  do. 

Conservatives  want  to  apply  the  lessons 
of  the  past  to  the  promises  of  the  present 
in  order  to  win  a  better  future.  Liberals, 
true  liberals,  should  Invite  such  examina- 
tion and  scrutiny  of  their  reform  proposals. 
They  should  be  as  lDterest«d  in  the  exposure 
at  fallacies  ao  that  liberals  and  oonaervatlyan . 
can  Jala  in  getting  on  the  right  track.,   -j 


SECRETARY  OP  STATE  ROQERS  AI>- 
VANCES  THE  CAUSE  OP  PEACE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT        „ 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRjCSENTATIVES 

:r'  'Monday,  May  3,  1971  -i.: 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
should  all  applaud  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  for  the  personal  initiative  he  has 
taken  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  In 
the  Middle  Ea£t.  The  talks  he  will  have 
with  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  and  his  very  presence  in  the  area. 
will  bring  home  to  all  concerned  the 
great  Importance  we  attach  to  helping 
the  two  sides  achieve  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

We  know  that  Secretary  Rogers  is  not 
taking  any  new  proposals  with  him  and 
that  we  should  not  look  for  dramatic 
progress  in  resolving  the  intractable 
];nx>btem8  which  have  blocked  an  Arab- 
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IsnwU  aettleiaent  for  over  two  decadas. 
NeTerthel«8s.  we  can  point  to  signiflcaat 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year,  and  I  believe  there  Is  a  basis 
for  new  steps  in  forging  a  settlemeit 
which  will  provide  security  and  new  oj^- 
portunltles  for  peaceful  devdopment  fQr 
8kU  countries  in  the  area. 

It  Is  Important  to  take  advantage  tf 
the  present  favorable  climate  resulting 
from  9  months  of  ceasefire  and  the  rt- 
cent  developments  in  the  Jarring  talks 
which  have  opened  the  way  for  negotiat- 
ing a  peace  agreement.  Secretary  Rogefs 
now  wants  to  keep  up  the  momentum  ^ 
these  developments  and  to  encourage  tHe 
parties  to  move  forward  In  oonfldentUl. 
serious  peace  talks  under  Jarrlng's 
auspices. 

No  one  can  question  the  importance 
to  UJS.  interests  of  progress  toward  pea^e 
In  the  Ulddle  East  We  are  pleased  th»t 
Secretary  Rogers  has  moved  coostrui- 
tlvdy  and  forc^hilly  to  help  the  procefs 
along. 


JACKSONVlIiLE.  FLA..  PCTJCE.  St- 
REQIS  PAPER  CO.  PUBLISH  "DRUp 
USE— DRUG  ABUSE" 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLOmiDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSKNTATIVKS  | 

'  Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  BENNinT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pr»- 
temal  Order  of  Police  In  JacksonvUlfc, 
Pla.,  the  Third  Congressional  District  W 
FloridA,  ha«  published  a  very  inf ormatlfe 
and  worthwhUe  booklet  "Drug  Use^ 
Drug  Abuse"  in  cooperation  with  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co. 

I  want  to  commend  this  effort  by  the 
police  ofttcers  and  St.  Regis  employees  io 
the  Nation  by  inserting  In  the  RicoRo'a 
letter  by  the  police  lodge  i^esldetit, 
George  Grosse,  and  the  news  release  an- 
nouncing the  publication.  The  bo<Alet  Is 
aimed  at  educating  the  public  abo«t 
drugs.  The  material  basically  came  from 
US.  Goremment  publications,  and  wis 
prepared  for  wide  distcibution  in  Jack- 
sonville. 

A  large  group  of  local  soaoson  joined 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  PoUce  Jacksoii- 
vffle  Consolidated  Lodge  Wo.  530  In  the 
producticm  of  the  boc^lct,  and  they  all 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  good  wo^k 
they  have  done. 

To  education  the  general  puUlc  on  the 
problem  of  drugs  is  a  highly  meritorio«s 
endeavor  and  all  of  us  should  be  aware  0f 
the  good  such  a  program  can  aoeomplisli : 

PftAixKNAJL  Obdkb  or  Potics,  | 

jACxaoNviu.K  OoifaouDA/ncD, 

JacTuoHvCOe.  rta., 
-  To  Dm  CiTizma:  Tboie  Is  no  question  that 
there  U  A  B«rloua  problem  in  tbU  natv>n  with 
the  use  and  abtiae  of  drugs,  partlctdazly 
smcng  the  young.  In  oiir  oplnlen,  there  ere 
several  veMona  f«r  tbe  treimendotis  upetu^ 
in  the'tiBe  of  drugs.  One  Is  tbe  failure  of  pat- 
ents to  reoognlse  •ymptoiBs  of  drug  use  in 
their  obUdren.  Anotber  la  the  teUure  of  o^ 
young  people  to  recognise  tbe  dangers  aad 
heartache  that  await  them  with  the  use  pf 
drags.  . 

Bead  this  book  aztd  learn  aSeut  the  prov- 
1MB  and  the  symptoms  of  drug  tSbKiam  befot« 
It  la  Ma  lata.  Only  if  wa  hcva  the  CDoperaUOn 
of  a  ooneeriwd  and  knowledseable  etttesnhr 
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oan  we  p>rot«ct  tbe  cbUdren  of  tbe  JaoJcson- 
vllle  Area  from  tbla  very  real  menace. 

This  booklet  Is  being  dlsUibutad  through- 
out tbe  community  of  JaokaonvlUe  by  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  In  oonjiinctlon 
wltb  tbe  participating  sponsors  Usted  berein 
without  whose  help  and  sincere  dedication 
the  wide  distribution  of  this  pampblet 
would  not  be  poeslble. 
Blnoerely, 

QKoaox  QaoasK, 

Fre«ident. 

FaATKSMAL  Oaiwa  or  Policx,  jACKsoNyux,! 
CoMsoui»«TXD,  LoDox  No.  530 

jACSESoifviLU,  February  16. — Seventy  tbou- 
sand  copies  of  a  booklet  entitled  "Drug 
Use— Drug  Abuse"  Is  being  published  today 
by  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  JacksonTlUe 
OoDsoUdated  Lodge  No.  OSO.  "Tbe  M-page 
booklet  Is  aimed  at  educating  tbe  public,  and 
parents  in  particular,  m  identifying  drugs 
that  are  most  often  abused  In  their  use," 
sutes  BUI  LaVake.  F.O.P.  President. 

The  material  from  the  booklets  Is  re- 
printed from  U.S.  Government  publications. 
Ttie  booklet  relates  in  simple  question  and 
aaswer  f ann  detailed  Information  concerning 
the  up  and  down  drugs,  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates:  marihuana  and  the  bard 
drugs,  heroin,  cocaine:  and  balluctnogens 
such  as  LSD,  STP  and  DMT.  A  umque  fea- 
ture of  tbe  booklet  Is  four  color  protograpbs 
whlcb  will  make  It  simple  for  parents  to  Iden- 
tify the  different  types  of  drugs  and  the  Im- 
plements iieed  In  their  preparation. 

LaVake  said,  "The  booklet  Is  intended  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  other  official  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. Quantltlee  of  the  booklets  will  be  made 
available  to  these  groups  for  distribution 
through  civic  clubs  and  other  Interested  orga- 
nizations." LaVake  continued,  "Although 
the  F.O.P.  sponsored  the  publication,  mon- 
ies for  printing  were  donated  by  oonoemed 
businesses  and  industries  in  the  Jacksonville 
area."  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  provided 
t3,500  worth  of  paper  to  print  the  booklets 
on. 

"This  is  the  culmination  of  a  six-months' 
long  project  initiated  during  F.O.P.  Past 
President  Oecrge  Oroese's  administration 
and  we  sincerely  hope  the  booklets  will  pro- 
duce a  significant  decrease  In  dmg  abuse," 
LaVake  said. 

Single  copies  are  available  ait  2St  each  to 
cover  malMng  ooats  from: 

Drug  Education  Bock.  P.O.  Box  29,  Ortega 
Station.  Jacksonville,  Florida   32210. 
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NEVADA  MUSTANG  HAS  FANTASTIC 
BAG  OF  TRICKS 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NTVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  line 

with  the  recent  hearings  in  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  Committees  on  leg- 
islation for  the  protection  of  wild  horses, 
I  believe  this  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  on  Saturday. 
March  27,  by  Nevada  Senator  Cliff 
Yotmg,  might  be  of  interest: 

NcvAOA  MtnTAira  Has  Fsmtastic 
Bag  or  Tkiocs 
(By  Senator  Cliff  Toung) 
(Nora. — State  Ben.  Cliff  Young.  R-Reno.  is 
admired  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
persuasive  speaken  in  Nevada  government. 
The  fonowlng  are  remarks  he  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  March  S9  on  a  favorite  sub- 
ject.) 


Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
motion.  Iliis  is  the  bill,  of  course,  that  m«»rM. 
the  Mustang  the  State  animal  for  Nevada. 
Over  the  years  I  have  divided  blQs  into  three 
categories,  good  bills,  meritorious  bills  and 
bills  with  extraordinary  merit.  I  have  con- 
cluded after  some  time  that  this  bill  falls 
clearly  within  the  latter  category  a  sort  of 
legislative  hole-ln-one. 

There  U  something  about  the  name  "mus- 
tang" that  has  a  glandular  effect  on  many  of 
our  citizens.  It  seems  to  increase  production 
of  hormones.  I  notice,  most  particularly  in 
the  stockmen,  youth,  and  even  newspaper- 
men, all  affected  by  its  mystic  spell. 

I  Introduced  this  bill  first  out  of  respect 
for  a  very  fine  woman,  Velma  Johnston,  also 
known  as  "Wild  Horse  Annie."  At  that  time, 
Mr.  President,  I  thought  It  was  only  an  ordi- 
nary bill.  After  she  testified  on  It  I  was  con- 
vinced that  It  was  a  meritorious  bill.  And 
about  two  weeks  after  that  there  was  testi- 
mony before  the  Federal,  State,  and  Local 
Goverrunents  Committee  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  and  at  that  time  I  realized  that 
truly  this  was  a  meritorious  bill  with  extraor- 
dinary qualities. 

Let  me  give  you  the  reasons  why  I  arrived 
at  that  concliislon.  Some  of  the  testimony 
Indicated  that  this  noble  animal  Is  really 
more  ferocious  than  a  mountain  lion  and 
can  only  be  approached  with  safety  in  a  vehi- 
cle. Another  witness  testified  that  Its  repro- 
ductive capacity  is  such  that  If  not  controlled 
It  could  shortly  denude  the  State,  and  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  food  left  for  a  Jack- 
rabbit.  A  third  witness  testified  that  there 
are  no  mustangs,  which  led  me  to  conclude 
that  perhaps  they're  Invisible  when  they  per- 
form these  depredations. 

All  these  qualities  taken  together,  the  fact 
that  It  Is  more  ferocious  than  a  lion,  capable 
of  denuding  the  landscape  and  perhaps  move 
with  a  pbantom-llke  skill  results  In  tbe  con- 
clusion that  perhaps  here  at  last  we  have  a 
military  weapon  that  can  be  put  to  great 
use  in  Vietnam.  I  think  it  has  more  de- 
struction i>otentlal  than  the  Vice  President's 
golf  olub.  Can  you  Imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen if  some  of  these  mustangs  were  taken  by 
helicopter  to  Laos  or  Hanoi?  Tbe  Ho  Ohl 
Mlnh  trail  would  soon  become  impassable. 
Pandemonium  would  rage  near  Hanoi.  I  can 
almost  see  tbe  telegrams  now  going  to  Paris 
telling  the  envoys  to  stop  horsing'  around 
and  start  seriously  negotiating  for  peace. 

Another  witness  testified  that  there  are  no 
mustangs  at  all.  We  have  In  our  midst  a  man 
equally  at  home  In  the  saddle  or  in  the  seat 
of  high  finance  I  am  hopeful  that  sometime 
during  discussion  he  can  reaffirm  tbe  fact 
that  there  are  indeed  mustangs  and  thereby 
forestall  a  traumatic  Impact  upon  the  youth 
of  our  country.  To  say  that  there  are  no  mus- 
tangs would  be  like  saying  there  were  no 
pioneers,  no  4&'er8.  no  stage  coach  riders,  no 
Buffalo  Bill,  no  Kit  Carson.  We  have  had 
hundreds  of  letters  from  Interested  boys  and 
girls  and  because  of  this  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  refute  this  statement  and 
reassure  the  youth  of  our  State. 

Another  reason  I  think  the  bill  has  tre- 
mendous merit  is  tbe  amount  of  publicity 
generated  by  this  noble  animal.  All  the  deer, 
antelope,  and  cbukars  In  the  State,  and  in- 
deed evtn  Fish  and  Oame  Commission  Itself 
might  disappear  overnight,  and  there  would 
be  scant  mention  of  it  In  the  papers  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Yet  half  a  dozen  mustangs  get 
caught  on  a  snow-swept  ridge  and  the  pub- 
licity is  tremendous.  Mustangs  have  been  fea- 
tured in  National  Geographic  and  Life  Maga- 
zines, New  York  Times,  Christian  Monitor 
and  other  publications.  I  don't  want  to  give 
you  the  impression  that  all  of  tbe  great  news- 
papers are  for  the  mustang.  There  Is  one  In 
Northern  Nevada  in  BIko  County  which  ap- 
parently supports  a  contrary  position.  I  hap- 
pened to  see  one  of  Its  editorials  which  in- 
dicated tbat  possibly  this  bill  was  introduced 
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M  a  result  of  the  ecological  madnwee  that  Is 
(waeping  over  tbe  country.  The  editor  re- 
ferred to  a  "hammer-beaded,  scrawny,  runt" 
In  his  column.  I  trust  he  was  referring  to  the 
nnrttang  and  not  the  tatroducer.  The  mus- 
taftg  has  the  potential  to  g^enerate  more  news 
tM"  Oeorge  Miller  and  the  Welfare  program 
aad  we  have  to  admit  that  there  has  been  • 
msarkable  Job  in  this  flMd.  Most  Importcat, 
I  think  the  mustang  as  a  State  symbol  meaas 
lomethlng  to  tbe  youth  of  our  State.  You 
have  received  many  letters  and  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  them.  One  In  partlctilar 
stands  out  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  It  to  yon.  It  Is  from  a  little  glri  in  the 
8th  grade.  She  says,  "Dear  Sir,  I  have  been 
tfilP^ngf  for  a  while  tmd  thought  I  might  ask 
you  If  you  could  do  sontething  about  the  kill- 
ing of  wild  mustangs."  She  then  expresses 
her  support  for  mustangs  and  concludes.  "I 
have  often  told  my  brother  to  stop  sniffing 
glne  because  it  isn't  fair  to  the  horsee." 

Seriously  though,  there  Is  a  tot  to  com- 
mend the  mustang  as  a  State  animal.  It 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  an  Indomitable  fight 
for  survival.  About  60  years  ago  there  were 
nearly  a  million  mustangs;  its  numbers  are 
DOW  down  to  about  19  or  17  thousand.  They 
have  been  chased  by  mechanical  contrivances 
from  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  they  have 
bean  pursued  by  well-fed  hones  carrying 
well-fed  riders.  They  have  been  shot,  oor- 
raled,  made  into  dog  food  imd  pushed  Into 
the  most  arid  and  hostile  portions  of  our  en- 
vironment. And  stlU  they  continue  to  fight 
on.  "Hielr  record  stands  as  something  that 
even  their  arch  rivals  cannot  match.  They 
have  done  It  all  without  federal  aid  or  sub- 
sidy. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  mention  of  the  word 
"mustang"  has  a  unifying  effect.  Even  the 
people  who  are  protesting  treatment  by  wel- 
fare authorities  have  used  It  as  a  rallying 
point.  I  am  oonvlnoed  that  with  n  mustang 
as  our  State  animal  a  new  spirit  of  harmcmy 
will  prevail  in  Nevada.  I  can  see  liberals  and 
eoaservatlves,  poUtiters  and  eoologlsts.  law- 
yers and  the  non-lawyers,  welfare  rights  pro- 
testers and  the  Nevada  Taxpayers  Association, 
and  even  Wild  Horse  Annie  and  Nevada  stook- 
men  going  down  the  road  together  In  a  new 
spirit  of  unity  and  harmony.  For  these  rea- 
sons, Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  vote 
down  this  motion  and  then  agree  to  make 
the  mustang  our  State  animal.  Before  we  vote 
I  would  like  to  prevail  upon  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  give 
US  his  observations  on  the  merits  of  this  bill 
and.  In  fact,  indicate  whether  In  hts  opinion 
mustangs  stlU  exist  In  the  State  of  Nevada. 


-iC 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAurtoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTA'nVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Israel  has  Just 
begun  her  24th  year  as  a  nation. 

On  May  14,  1948,  Mr.  David  Ben- 
Qurion  read  the  proclamation  to  a  group 
of  tearful  but  happy  Jews  gathered  in 
Tel  Aviv,  and  a  few  hours  later,  at  mid- 
night, the  State  of  Israel  came  into  ex- 
istence. It  was  a  paradox  of  history  In 
1M8.  that  this  nation  of  peoide,  one  of 
the  oldest  on  earth  with  a  record  of  al- 
most 4,000  years  as  a  nation,  shoxUd  be 
welcomed  into  the  family  of  nations  as 
a  new  member.  In  the  intervening  23 
years,  the  Israelis  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  a  young  and  dynamic  na- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  showing  that 
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they  are  the  inheritors  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  forefathers. 

In  ttie  23  years  of  her  existence  as  a 
free  state,  Israel  has  become  a  model 
of  courage,  prosperity,  and  progress. 
Against  seemingly  unsurmountable  odds, 
and  in  the  face  of  constant  duiger  from 
hostile  neighbors.  Israel  will  not  be  de- 
terred from  the  course  she  charted  23 
years  ago,  when  in  her  Declaration  of 
Statehood  she  stated: 

It  (Isratf )  wUl  foster  the  development  of 
the  country  (or  the  benefit  of  all  Inhabl- 
tante;  it  will  be  based  on  freedom,  Justice, 
and  peace  as  envisaged  by  the  prophets  of 
Israel;  It  will  Insure  complete  equality  of 
social  and  political  rights  to  all  Ita  Inhabi- 
tants Irrespective  of  religion,  race,  or  sex;  It 
will  gtiarantee  freedom  of  religion,  con- 
science, language,  education,  and  culture; 
it  wlU  safeguard  the  holy  placea  of  all  re- 
ligions: and  It  will  be  faithful  to  the  prln- 
clplee  of  tbe  Charter  at  the  Ignited  Nations. 

The  world  is  well  aware  of  the  trials 
faced  by  the  State  of  Israel;  there  have 
been  three  wars  between  the  Israelis  and 
their  Arab  neighbors  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, wars  that  have  drained  away  vital 
energy,  riches,  and  time  from  the  Israel 
people.  More  important,  however,  is  that 
the  pride  of  Israel,  her  yoimg  people, 
have  been  sent  off  to  battle,  slowing  the 
process  of  natlon-buUding.  The  Israelis 
live  In  an  atmosphere  of  constant  war, 
being  subjected  daily  to  the  threat  (rf 
renewed  hostllltieB.  But  In  spite  of  these 
burdens,  the  Israelis  have  amassed  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  records  of  growth 
and  development  of  any  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  Israel  triumph 
over  adversity  is  truly  one  of  the  mira- 
cles of  our  time. 

In  every  field  of  endeavor,  Qie  Israels 
have  shown  an  uncommon  capability  to 
provide  new  insights,  to  seek  new  ap- 
proaches and  to  devise  new  methods.  It 
Is  perht^M  this  Innovative  spirit  which 
has  made  the  State  of  Israel  so  promi- 
nent in  so  many  different  enterprises. 
But  for  all  the  initiative  and  invention 
of  the  Israel  people,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  formula  of  peace  for  their 
land.  It  is  the  hoi>e  of  all  free  men  that 
the  Isra^  statesmen  and  diplomats,  will 
be  successful  in  their  efforts  at  convinc- 
ing the  leaders  of  tbe  Arab  States  to  set 
aside  their  weapons  of  war  and  to  aoc^>t 
the  Israeli  offers  of  peace  and  coopera- 
tion. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
Israel  independence,  we  Join  the  many 
friends  of  Israel  arotmd  the  world  In 
offering  our  heartiest  congratulations  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  next  cele- 
bration in  Israel  shall  be  for  a  permanent 
and  meaningful  peace. 


THEY  WERE  NOT  FOR  PEACE  OR 
FREEDOM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WTMAN 

or   MXW    RAKPSRIXa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  2.6  million  young  men 
who  have  seen  beniee  in  Vietnam  are 
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lofral  Americana.  During  tiw  past  week, 
a  very  small  percentag*  of  than  veterans 
marched  on  the  Nattan'g  CaiMal,  undor 
^e  Vletcong  flag  and  a  portrait  of  Mao 
Tse  tung.  They  burned  the  American 
flag  and  committed  numerous  acts  that 
fall  in  the  category  of  misdMneaoor  or 
plain  bad  taste.  They  beard  numerous 
speakers,  aome  of  th«n  Monbers  of  Con- 
gress, echo  the  party  line  of  our  sworn 
enemies. 

Tlie  sad  part  of  this  demonstratton  is 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  marchers  are 
sincere  pacifists,  who  are  being  used  by 
hard-core  militants  whose  publicly  stated 
objective  is  to  destroy  our  way  of  life. 
If  the  Vietnam  war  was  settled  tomorrow, 
this  hard  core  would  quickly  seize  an- 
other "cause"  as  a  means  for  embarrass- 
ing our  Govenmient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  hard-core  militancy 
only  invites  reaction.  Under  the  Vletcong 
flag  it  is  contemptible.  In  this  regard,  a 
very  interesting  and  timely  article  by  Leo 
"Tar"  Paulin  appeared  In  the  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  Advertiser,  April  S8. 

The  article  follows: 


Thkt  Wi 


Not  on  Oub  Smc 


(By  Leo  "Tar"  Paulin) 

First  came  a  contingent  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, lees  than  a  thousand  strong,  a  minute 
percentage  of  the  2.6  million  Americans  who 
have  seen  service  in  South  Vietnam.  The  TV 
cameras  gave  them  generous  coverage.  The 
broadcast  microphones  relayed  the  Vet's  xm- 
substantlated  charges  throughout  the  land. 
The  people  at  home  beard  tbe  United  States 
vllllfied  and  castigated.  Nobody  questioned 
tbe  credentials  of  tbe  accusers. 

At  night  tbe  ex-soldlers  crept  into  their 
sleeping  bags.  Those  with  girls  found  plaoea 
on  the  fringes  ot  tbe  crowd.  A  Star  reportei 
asked  one,  "Bow  long  do  you  plan  to  stay 
here?"  The  protestor  answered,  "As  long 
as  the  boose,  dope  and  girts  last."  These  are 
the  "inteUecte"  who  would  ehart  Ameriea^ 
foreign  policy. 

All  day  last  Friday  and  early  last  Saturday 
morning  a  vast  multitude  gathered  from 
many  parts  of  the  land.  Their  bodies  oovered 
acres  of  greensward  In  beautiful  Washington. 
Aooordlng  to  ofllelal  estimates  they  numbered 
between  175,000  and  300,000,  leas  than  .2% 
of  the  population,  and  not  more  than  the 
number  of  spectators  at  a  aoooer  game  In 
Argentina. 

On  Saturday  tSiey  ourohed  to  the  Oapltol. 
Along  the  way  they  homed  the  American 
flag.  They  marched  under  the  flag  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  nwtar  a  huge  portrait  of  Mao  TM- 
Tung.  They  heard  a  long  Ust  of  speakers,  in- 
cluding some  members  of  Congress  and  David 
Dellenger,  one  of  the  "Chicago  7"  and  a  aelf- 
prodaimed  Marxist,  bitterly  denouncing  tbe 
United  stMtas  and  demanding  taaaedlate 
withdrawal  df  all  American  troopa. 

Over  and  over  the  apeakers  parroted  the 
Hanoi  line.  The  proteaton  were  not  on  our 
aide;  they  unaahamedly  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  And  along  the  way  many  of 
them  were  taken  to  baapttala  aaffalng  from 
bad  LSD  trips.  TTieee  too,  are  the  people  who 
would  chart  Amerlca'a  foreign  policy. 

Then  Is  deep  tragedy  in  the  latest  demon- 
stration. Mhny,  many  thousands  among  the 
marchers  are  alneere  padflata.  But  they  are 
not  the  ooea  who  organlaed  the  damonatra- 
tlon.  The  leadanhlp  la  ttie  aame  oommanlat- 
Insplred  milltanta  who  virtually  made  a  pris- 
oner of  Lynd<m  Johnson  when  he  was  In  the 
White  House,  and  who  mounted  such  pres- 
sures that  Johnson  decided  against  seeking 
a  second  tenu. 

Tlie  hard  oore  demonstrmtors  are  not  nearly 
as  oonoemed  with  tbe  Vietnam  eonOlet  as 
they  are  with  the  destnicUon  of  C^tallem. 
Tbe  war  oould  end  before  you  finish  reading 
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thU  place  >nd  tlie  mlUtAntB  woald  InmiMU- 
•tciy  mount  another  offensive  on  »nofeber 
ttim%  to  dlarupt  Uie  nation. 

No  sane  citizen  anywhere  In  thU  nation 
approves  of  ovtr  Involvement  In  Indochina. 
And  to  no  one,  anywhere.  Is  the  war  more 
distasteful  and  tragic  than  tt  la  to  PreslCexrt 
Richard  Iflxon. 

Before  Itr.  Nixon  took  offloe  be  pledgett  to 
bring  an  end  to  America's  role  in  the  mr. 
He  la  (ulfUling  his  promise  in  an  admirable 
and  cotirageous  manner.  During  his  ^two 
years  In  office  be  has  reduced  our  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  over  S0%.  He  is  ahead  of  his 
announced  schediile  In  bringing  home  the 
rtmslnder  of  our  troops. 

Unless  this  nation  is  willing  to  be  a  party 
to  a  ooloeeal  carnage  we  must  adhere  to  lir. 
Nixon's  poller  of  Vletnamlzatton.  Aocedlnig  to 
the  demonstrators'  demands  for  Immediate 
withdrawal  Is  paramount  to  extending  an 
open  Invitation  to  the  hordes  to  the  North 
to  pour  over  the  DMZ  and  to  slaughter  the 
million  North  Vietnam  refugees  in  South 
Vietnam  with  all  the  ferocity  which  attends 
a  cultural  revolution  In  Red  China,  is  It  pos- 
sible the  demonstrators  want  thla? 

It  Is  difficult  to  rationalize  that  the  denlon- 
strators  wcrald  willingly  turn  Indochina  over 
to  the  Communist  forces  of  the  Far  Bast. 
But  It  Is  equally  dlfflcult  for  any  studenjt  of 
the  peace  offensives  in  this  country  to  Con- 
clude otherwise.  Never  In  all  the  protestelhas 
there  been  one  word  of  reproach  against 
Hanoi.  Why? 

We're  in  a  ghastly  bind  in  Vietnam  land 
It  wasn't  of  Nixon's  malclng.  Aiul  it  prostpts 
one  to  specula ^e  on  where  we  would  be  today 
If  the  HatOelda,  the  McOovema,  the  Mathiias- 
es,  the  Fulbrlghu.  the  Muakles,  the  Kennedys 
and  a  ho&t  of  others  In  Congress,  plua  all 
tha  well-intentioned  pMaoenllu  would  1)ack 
our  President  and  this  country  lnstea4  of 
lending  aid  and  comfort  to  Hanoi.  It  Is -not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  meaningful 
negotiations  would  long  ago  have  been  under- 
way In  Paris.  , 

Peaceful  protests  are  one  of  the  basic  Aiiier- 
lean  freedoms.  People  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  assembly.  But  It  Is  totally  repugnant 
to  see  good  Americans  parading  under  { the 
Viet  Cong  flag  and  the  Mao  banner.  And|the 
fact  that  those  among  us  who  think  different- 
ly (the  vast  majority  of  the  populace)  jdld 
not  rise  up  and  tear  those  badges  of  tyrafiny 
from  the  hands  of  the  marcban  la  a  fore- 
boding omen  for  the  nation.  It  has  ever  l^n 
true  that  the  prelude  to  dissolution  ^  a 
sotted  licentiousness  nuiaed  with  laey  inertia 
Incapable  of  generating  righteous  Lndlfna- 
tian. 


18  THE  SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE  PRO- 
GRAM    REALLY     BETTEI 
OURS? 


SR     THAN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


I 


.,  •-   >  or  cauToaxia  | 

or  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPHESENTATTVAS 

Monday.  May  3,  1971 

&Cr.  SCRMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  redent 
conflrmfttion  of  the  continuing  Soviet 
effort  to  attain  an  unsurpassed'  milltkn' 
capability  on  tlie  nuclear  level  has  bieen 
brought  to  OUT  attention  by  the  Secxetfiucy 
of  Defense  and  Senator  Hbhrt  Jackson. 
White  they  have  dealt  in  the  main  with 
the  most  recent  developments  in  Soviet 
deployment  of  strategic  offensive  and'de- 
fensive  weapons,  the  Soviets  now  hav^  an 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  force 
practically  50  percent  larger  than  ours 
in  numbers  ot  delivery  vehicles  and  mfny 
tkoea  larger  thsn  ours  in  terms  of  t^tal 
megatonnage  or  deetruotlve  power,  (here 
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has  been  no  real  official  notice  taken  of 
an  equally  determined  drive  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Soviets  to  improve  their 
cl'vU  defense  capabihtiee. 

Civil  defense  is  of  real  importance  to 
a  power  like  the  Soviet  Union  whose 
force  in  being  and  under  conatructlon 
make  sense  only  when  viewed  in  light 
of  the  Intention  to  acquire  a  flrst -strike 
capability  against  the  United  States.  This 
is  because  a  first-strike  capability  con- 
sists in  being  able  to  lower  the  enemy's 
retaliatory  capability  below  a  certain 
threshold  of  acceptable  dama«e  through 
the  use  of  counter-force  weaponry  and 
ballistic  missile  defense— EMD.  EMD 
consists  not  only  of  active  defense  meas- 
ures, such  as  the  64  launcher  Oaloeh 
system  currently  operational  around 
Moscow,  or  the  new  Galoeh  system  now 
under  construction,  or  the  1,200  site  SA-5 
surfsu^e  to  air  missile  Tallin  system  of 
which  Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  has 
said: 

If  the  SA-6  system  Is  given  Information 
from  the  large  baUlstlc  miaalle  acquisition 
and  tracking  radars,  then  It  could  have  con- 
siderable capability  In  making  successful 
intercepts  of  incoming  ballistic  missiles. 

But  also  passive  defensive  measiu'es 
such  as  civil  defense. 

Civil  defease  procedures  limit  damage. 
A  well  organized  civil  defense  pix>gram, 
especially  easy  to  organize  in  a  totali- 
tarian society  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
can  substantially  lower  the  level  of  dam- 
age to  the  populatiwi  resulting  from  a 
nuclear  exchange.  Dr.  Eugene  Wlgner. 
U,S.  Nobel  laureate,  has  calculated  that 
successful  massive  evacuation  of  Soviet 
cities  prior  to  launching  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  would  leave  ua  with 
a  best  shot  possibility — the  Soviet  strike 
does  not  damage  our  weapons  system, 
their  antiballistic  missile  systems  are 
completely  inoperative,  and  we  aim  only 
at  evacuated  civilians — of  inflicting  enly 
5  percent  fatalities  on  Soviet  society. 
Civil  defense  of  this  magnitude,  or  even 
anything  approaching  this  magnitude, 
is  a  very  real  factor  in  damage  limita- 
tion. It  is  therefore  a  very  real  factor 
in  preparing  for  a  flrst  strike  capability, 
the  criteria  for  which  is  the  ability  to 
limit  damage  to  one's  own  society. 

The  following  article  from  Survive 
magazine  of  March-April  1970,  gives  us 
a  good  look  at  the  magnitiKle  and  com- 
preh«isive  nature  of  tiie  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense program.  It  also  draws  some  un- 
settling comparisons  between  their  ef- 
forts to  protect  their  population  and  our 
lack  of  effort  in  the  same  direction. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  for  as 
long  as  there  are  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  governments  outside  of  the 
United  States  that  can  reach  the  con- 
tinental United  States  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  these  weapons  being  used 
against  us. 

While  serious  analysts  of  nuclear 
strategy  have  long  ago  seen  through  the 
spurious  thinking  behind  the  assured 
destruction  strategy  advocated  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara — that  is,  constructing  one's  mili- 
tary forces  in  such  a  manner  so  that 
retaliation  is  limited  to  striking  only 
enemy  civilians  and  Industry  while  hop- 
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Ing  against  hope  that  the  enemy  would 
not  develop  an  efficient  means  of  effec- 
tively limiting  this  damage  to  himself 
through  a  combination  of  offensive  and 
defense  systems — the  United  States  hag 
still  ZK>t  takm  measures  designed  to  al- 
ter our  force  posture  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  Implementing  a  sounder  strategy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  are  go- 
ing all  out  to  lower  the  level  of  damage 
we  are  able  to  inflict. 

The  author  of  this  extremely  Interest- 
ing article.  Joanne  Levey  Oailar,  is  ex- 
ceptionally weU  qualified  to  discuss  So- 
viet civil  defense  programs.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  civil  defense 
research  project  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratories  and  has  specialized  in  So- 
viet civil  defense  for  a  number  of  years. 

Miss  Gailar  points  out  that — 

The  Soviets  spend  one  to  three  times  more 
on  civil  defense  In  one  year  than  the  total 
amoxmt  allocated  by  the  VS.  federal  govern- 
ment for  civil  defense  in  piast  eight  years. 
For  a  cotmtry  ohly  16%  larger  than  ours  to 
spend  over  ten  times  more  than  ours  on 
civil  defense  points  to  a  seriousness  of  In- 
terest and  order  of  magnitude  greater  than 
otm. 

And,  it  might  be  pointed  out,  a  coimtry 
with  a  GNP  one-half  ours. 

The  author  also  brings  forth  the  rath- 
er startling  information  that  a  review  of 
the  Readers  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture from  1966  to  1969  turned  up  only 
nine  articles  dealing  ^th  cl'vU  defense : 

Readers  Guide  of  March  1066  to  Febniary 
1967  contained  seven  articles  on  "Civil  De- 
fense ";  Readers  Oulde,  March  1967  to  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  but  two  articles,  one  of  which 
was  on  Russian  civil  defense:  and  Readers 
Oulde,  March  1968  to  February  1969,  not  a 
single  article  on  civil  defense,  U.S.  or  other- 
wise. Thus  In  the  same  years  that  Soviet 
Periodicals  and  newspapers  stepped  up  the 
number  of  articles  on  civil  defense,  American 
articles  In  periodicals  and  newspapers  have 
decreased  to  zero. 

For  those  who  after  readlhg  Miss  Gail- 
ars  article  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  of 
So'viet  civil  defense  further  we  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  an  English 
translation  of  the  Soviet  Civil  Defense 
Hamdbook  which  was  recently  translated 
by  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
and  is  now  available  from  the  National 
Technical  Information  Services,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  In  order  to  fa- 
miliarize my  colleagues  with  this  valu- 
able work  I  inolude  a  portion  of  tiie  U.S. 
editors  preface  In  the  Record  following 
Miss  Gailar's  article. 

Needless  to  say  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
program  calls  our  entire  strategic  force 
posture  based  on  second  strike  retaliation 
against  civilians  into  question,  if  not  ren- 
dering it  totally  obsolete.  The  contradic- 
tion embodied  in  attempting  to  construct 
strategic  forces  designed  to  limit  damage 
to  the  United  States  through  both  deter- 
rence and  defense,  if  deterrence  fails, 
without  utilizing  a  counterforce  pos- 
ture— which  has  a  first  strike  option 
inherent  in  It  by  way  of  happen- 
stance rather  than  design  Is  now  rather 
obvious. 

The  article  by  Joanne  Levey  Gallar 
which  appeared  in  Survive  magazine  of 
March-April  1970  and  a  portion  of  the 
American  editors  introduction  to  the  So- 
viet Civil  Defense  Manual,  follow: 
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Is  THi  Soviifr  Civil  biHrBKME  ¥ibckKit' 
RXAixIr  Brrm  Than  Otras? 

''  (By  Joanne  Levey  Oallar) 

3(0nsT  paoGBAM  caowzMo;  AMjmcAif  rsooa&M 

smimuiro 
'  "When  I  speak  to  varloas  groups  od  SoVlat 
civil  defense,  a  question  that  repeatedly 
eomee  up  la  thla  one :  If  aotneone  bo  deatred, 
could  he  not  make  Just  aa  good  a  case  for  the 
ettenslveneaa  of  the  U.S.  clvU  defense  effort 
as  you  have  made  for  the  Soviet  one?  This 
question  Is  aAed  Invariably  by  refieotlve,  In- 
telligent members  of  the  andlence,  those  who 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  have  not  been  ovevaold 
on  the  eamestnees  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
effort  by  the  Soviet  material  I  have  read. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  In  the  event  of 
nuclear  war,  no  one  can  g^ve  an  Ironclad 
guarantee  that  the  Soviet  program  to  protect 
their  essential  industrial  workers  In  urban 
blast  shelters  and  to  evacuate  everybody  else 
to  the  surrounding  countryside  and  provide 
fallout  protection  for  them  will  work.'-*  1  can 
attest,  however,  both  to  the  eamestnees  and 
the  Intensity  of  the  Soviet  effort  to  Inatruct 
their  entire  population  In  the  means  and 
methods  of  defense  against  nuclear  weiqwnB, 
compared  with  a  very  low-key  American  pro- 
gram. The  Soviet  program  appears  to  be 
growing  in  strength  and  effectiveness,  while 
the  American  program  is  shrinking. 

mBTKucnow  or  aoviaT  popci^tiow — NanoM- 
»!'  wn>B,  coupmjtoKT,  maaciau 

Numerous  articles,*"  for  example,  on  the 
civil  defense  Instruction  of  school  children  In 
grades  five,  six.  seven  and  nine  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  school  children  In  all  fifteen 
republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  being 
taught  to  protect  themselves.  Details  about 
the  1968-1969  curriculum  which  Include  Im- 
portant changes  in  iaethod  an<I  content  of 
courses  taught  In  the  previous  year,  letters  of 
suggestion  and  criticism  from  parents  and 
teachers,  and  descriptions  of  equipment  (gas 
masks,  flrst-ald  kits)  and  teaching  materials 
(manuals,  handbooks,  posters,  film  strips) 
supplied  to  the  schools,  all  point  to  the  fact 
that  Busslan  school  children  indeed  receive  a 
thoroiigh  training  In  cIvU  defense.'^ 

Nor  is  It  school  children  alone  who  are  In- 
structed in  clvU  defense.  Marshal  V.  I.  Chuy- 
kov,  U.8.SJi.  Chief  of  ClvU  Defense,  when 
outlining  the  1968  clvU  defense  program  In 
an  Interview,  stated,  "It  Is  pertinent  that 
this  year  the  task  of  training  the  population 
In  the  21-hour  program  Is  to  be  completed."  " 
And  as  Joseph  Romm,  the  then  Director  of 
ClvU  Defejose,  testified  at  a  recent  hearing, 
"They  (the  Soviets)  have  a  tremendous  civil 
defense  training  program.  Their  society  Is 
different.  They  can  direct  people  to  be 
trained.  There  la  no  question  that  over  100 
million  people  have  taken  their  intensive 
civil  defense  training  course.  They  are  now, 
t  think.  In  their  sixth  mandatory*  training 
cycle."  " 

INSTKUCTION    OF    U.S.    SCHOOL    CHILDKZW — 
SPOTTY.  VOLTJNrAKY,   XTNDIEECTKD 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  no  similar 
nationwide  program  In  the  U.S.  for  Instruct- 
ing our  own  population.  While  the  national 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  has  provided  training 
for  Instructors  of  adult  education  courses 
and  has  developed  with  the  PubUc  Health 
Services  a  medical  self-help  training  couroe, 
these  coiu-ses  have  been  adopted  In  what  Mr. 
Romm  describes  as  "spotty  fashion "  at  the 
junior  high  school  and  high  school  levels. 
Under  a  training  program  like  ovm,  which  In 
Mr.  Romm's  words  Is  "voluntary  .  .  .  not  di- 
rected." »  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  our 
populace,  either  In  school  or  out  of  school. 
Is  learning  about  civil  defense.  In  fact,  few  of 
us  know  of  any  children  who  have  received 
any  civil  defense  training. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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DIKZCnON  OT  SUViai  FUBLTC  ATTENTION  TOWAID 
CIVU.  UaFENSZ 

Siixillarly,  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  pub- 
Uc  la  oontlnuoualy  directed  toward  civil  de- 
fense through  all  the  press  media — newspa- 
pers, magazines,  movies,  radio  and  television. 
while  tlM  attention  of  the  U.S.  citizen  Is 
rarely  called  to  civil  defense  matters  through 
any  press  medium  whatsoever.  A  Soviet  arti- 
cle Informs  ua,  for  example,  "It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  note  that  In  recent  times  materials  on 
this  subject  (civil  defense)  have  been  pub- 
lished In  all  the  central  newspapara,  and  also 
In  the  magazlnee  'Konmiunlst,'  'Sovety  depu- 
tatov  trudyaahchlkhsya,'  'Sovetakye  prof- 
soyuzy,'  'Ogonek.'  'Nauka  1  Zbisai.'  and  oth- 
eta."u  Another  Soviet  source  indicates 
that  "more  than  a  thousand  persons  have 
participated  and  are  participating  In  (provid- 
ing) television  broadcasts  In  all  studios."" 

But  skeptics  need  not  take  the  word  of  the 
Russian  sources.  U.S.  resident  reporters  In 
Moscow  from  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
newspapers  verify  the  outflow  of  articles  on 
civil  defense  in  the  Buaalan  press.  Bernard 
Owertzman  of  the  New  Tork  Ttmei  reports: 
"The  article  (on  large-scale  civil  defense 
preparatloiis  In  the  Soviet  republic  of  Ka- 
zakhstan) In  Pravda.  the  Communist  party 
new^aper,  was  the  latest  of  a  series  In  re- 
cent years  stressing  the  Importance  of  civil 
defense.""  And  Charlotte  Salkowskl  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  attests,  "A  drive  to 
bolster  public  awareness  of  civil  defense  Is 
under  way  here.  The  Soviet  press  recently  has 
carried  a  number  of  articles  about  air-raid 
drills  In  factories,  training  exercises  on  farms, 
and  other  measinvs  designed  to  prepare  Rus- 
sians In  the  event  of  nuclear  war.  .  .  .  Movie 
housas  show  q>eclal  films  and  veterans  of 
World  War  d  give  lectures  on  the  subject 
(of  civil  defense) ."  According  to  Miss  Salkow- 
skl, "Justification  for  this  heightened  atten- 
tion to  clvU  defense  Is  the  allegedly  growing 
threat  of  the  'ioroee  of  Imperallam'  and  at- 
tempts of  the  West  to  undermine  the  Com- 
munist camp."  " 

arrcNTioN  or  n.8.  porvuicm  oiaBCTKD  awar 
Faoic  CIVIL  vmmM 

On  the  otiier  band,  when  Dr.  Bngene  Wlg- 
ner, U.S.  Nobel  laureate,  submitted  an  ar- 
ticle on  civil  defense  to  the  New  Tork  Timea. 
It  was  politely  received  but  never  printed.  A 
similar  effort  to  Interest  the  Reader't  Digest 
m  reprinting  an  article  on  Soviet  dvll  defense 
was  turned  down  with  comments  Implying 
that  the  subject  of  civil  defense  was  of  little 
Interest,  lliat  these  are  not  Isolated  cases  is 
substantiated  by  a  review  of  the  Jteoders' 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  for  the  past 
three  years.  Jteoders'  Guide  of  March  1966  to 
February  1967  contained  seven  articles  on 
"Civil  Defense";  Readers'  Guide,  March  1967 
to  February  1968,  but  two  articles,  one  of 
which  was  on  Russian  dvu  defense:  and 
Readers'  Guide,  March  1968  to  February  1969. 
not  a  single  article  on  civil  defense,  U.S.  or 
otherwise.  Thus,  In  the  same  years  that  Soviet 
periodicals  and  newspapers  stepped  up  the 
number  of  articles  on  civil  defense.  Amer- 
ican articles  In  periodicals  and  newspapers 
have  decreased  to  zero.  I  recently  questioned 
ten  people  at  random;  like  me.  none  had 
seen  a  program  or  even  a  spot  announcement 
having  to  do  with  American  civil  defense  on 
television  for  several  years. 

PABTT  AND  OOVKaNVXNT  MANDATE  STKENCTHKNS 

SOVIET    CIVIL    nerENSE;    evacttation    plans 

CONBOLmATTO 

The  Increase  In  articles  on  clvU  defense  In 
the  Soviet  Union  can  be  viewed  legitimately 
as  a  reflection  of  government  and  party  con- 
cern. Soviet  clvU  defense  was  given  a  maJCH" 
boost  In  1966  at  the  Twenty-third  Party  Con- 
gress when  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  called  for  strengthening 
dvll  defense.**-"  The  Soviet  governmant  gave 
legislative  teeth  to  this  mandate  with  the 
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taw  on  TTnlvCTsal  Military  Obligation,  article 
seventeen  of  which  calls  for  compulsory  ctvil 
defense  training  in  the  grade  schools.  Idgh 
achoois,  and  technical  schools  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.*-" 

Another  resnlt  of  the  party  and  govern- 
ment mandate  was  to  tabatantlalty  oonaoU- 
date  and  strengthen  »Ti»MTig  plans  far  pre- 
attack  evacuation  and  dispersal  of  largt  seg- 
ments of  the  civilian  population  during  peri- 
ods of  crisis  escalation.  V.  I.  Obuykov,  Soviet 
Chief  of  Civil  Defense;  O.  V.  ToUttkot,  form- 
er Soviet  Chief  of  Civil  Defenn;  and  lA.  Oen. 
D.  Shuvyrln,  First  Deputy  Chief  of  soviet 
ClvU  Defense,  have  an  recently  emphasized 
that  urban  pre-attaek  evacuation  is  an  ex- 
tremely effective  measure  In  saving  Uvea. 
Shuvyrtn,  in  describing  evacuation  as  "the 
most  radical  means  of  defense."  indicates 
tliat  thitnigh  evacuation,  "It  la  possible  to 
achieve  a  reduction  in  the  population  density 
by  scores  of  times  In  the  large  Mtlee."  In  ad- 
dition, he  points  out  that  the  faMlMU^  ot 
evacuation  is  enhaneed  m  the  6ovi«t  Unkm 
(1)  by  the  soeiaUBt  syatem  and  the  planned 
economy,  which  enables  the  8.U.  to  orga- 
nize and  carry  out  evacuation  on  a  nationwide 
scale;  (3)  by  the  vast  axpanse  of  the  mothe-- 
land.  the  great  capacity  ot  the  surburban 
area,  wlileh  permits  flie  settling  of  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  IndlvldoaU  in  rural  loeaU- 
ties,  and  (8)  by  a  weU-coDtroIIed  timnepnrt, 
whldi  can  move  peoiAe  out  ot  cities  In  a 
short  period  of  ttme."  Marrtial  Chuykov,  in 
an  article  appearing  tn  Bdenee  and  Life,  a 
widely  distributed  and  highly  regarded  So- 
viet magazine,  makes  the  same  olalma  for  the 
feaelbUlty  ot  evacuation*  m  SInivyrtn, 
streaaing  that  m  the  light  Of  Its  eSectlve- 
nese,  sui^ylng  people  with  food  and  water — 
not  defending  from  nudear  weapons — is 
the  really  knotty  problem." 

That  the  Sovleta  take  evaouatlcm  aerloos- 
ly  is  also  evident  In  the  comprehensiveness 
and  detail  ef  their  program.  SvMy  town,  tea 
examine,  has  all  evacoation  tiansport  oom- 
mlsaton.  which  la  headed  by  tbe  deputy 
chairman  of  the  local  OoonaU  of  Worken' 
DeptttleB,  wHoae  reaponalblUty  la  to  coordi- 
nate the  evaouatton  of  tbe  populaitton  by  rail, 
motor  uid  water  .*• 

BOaborate  evacuation  plana  Inalnrtlng  tbe 
deaigmtloa  of  ooUeetlng  podfts  at  which  tbe 
evacuees  would  asaemble;  evaouation  peases 
for  every  man.  woman  and  child,*  the  pree- 
mce  of  a  doctor  or  nurse  with  every  evacua- 
tion train  or  convoy  of  trucks:  explicit  In- 
structions on  what  every  family  ebotdd 
take**  (depending  on  cHniate  and  season) 
and  the  maxlmimi  weight  of  Inggage  and 
contents."  There  are  also  plans  for  receiv- 
ing tbe  evacuees  in  the  eoimtry  " — ^providing 
them  with  food,  water,  and  }oba,  and  even 
for  iMvlng  their  mall  dtflvered  to  ttiem  at 
their  new  addreaaea."  Thus,  tbe  Berlousnees 
with  which  the  Sovleta  take  evacuation  Is 
evident  in  (1)  the  declarations  of  their  mlU- 
tarv  strategists  of  its  effectlveneas,  (3)  the 
existence  of  civil  defense  evacuation  ocmmla- 
Bions  m  every  town  and  village,  and  (*)  the 
oomprehenaive  and  detailed  plana  for  carry* 
ing  It  out. 

OECaXABING   BtTDGXT  ALLOCATIONS  WXAKXH  Va. 
CIVIL  DXnCNSX 

I  have  suggested  that  the  increaae  in 
articles  on  dvll  defense  in  tbe  Soviet  preos  Is 
a  reflection  of  govemzaent  and  party  concern. 
By  the  same  token,  it  i*  likely  that  press 
apathy  tou>ard  civil  defense  in  the  VS.  is  a 
reflection  of  government  apathy,  which  is 
evident  in  decreasing  budget  outlays  for  civil 
defense.  While  tbe  U.S.  government  author- 
ized •388.9  million  for  elvu  defeaae  In  1092. 
only  $106.1  mlUlon,"  less  than  half  the  1963 
allocation,  was  authorteed  for  1966.  the  year 
that  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet 
Union  issued  Its  mandate  to  strengthen  dvU 
defense.  And  the  allocation  for  dvU  defenae 
for    1969    was    $98.1    mlUion,"    the    lowest 


.{pecrease*  in  o<rii  defense  aUocations  ^ad- 
iftlftedt]/  reflect  inid§etary  cuU  to  ogut.  ex- 
fHtmiUures  incurred  by  the  Vietnam  Vv. 
Bmutver,  even  when  allowing  for  the  hikher 
pHority  of  military  requirements  in  Soith- 
eatt  Afi*,  the  tgiaAom  of  so  severly  curtaMing 
our  ctvii  defense  jro^om  seems  questionable. 

.  Joseph  Somni  has  testified  before  the  Htuse 
of  Representatives  «u  follows: 

'LdMt  year  I  emphasized  that  ihe  fr  ^969 
tfudget  estimate  of  $77.3  miUion  was  .the 
mlnlmuon  sustaining  level  for  the  natUfnal 
ciMl  defense  effort.  The  FY  1969  appropria- 
tion was  $tl  mUUon,  or  21%  less  than  the 
aiutatntug  budget  and  29%  leu  than  the^FY 
i99t  appropriation.  As  a  reeuit,  wiimtlal  pfrts 
of  the  FY  1969  program  have  had  to,  be 
sereralT  ctirtailMl  and  some  elements  de- 
ferred.")" (Author'i  italics.)  authorized 
TMtonl  «zpen<Utiire  for  civil  cl«f«iu«  In, the 

,,f«*t  algbt  yeaxs."  | 

L  rnmui  poUoy  ot  attempting  to  provide 
taUoui  prateotlon  for  paovI«  naar  tbelr  bopoM 
anit  i^MM  of  work  faM  pranOled  slooe  1058 
wben  tb*  Padar^l  OlvU  Dcfanaa  AdmlnLsfra- 
tlon  (rCDA)  declared  that  national  <lvU 
defense  poUoy  "which  nov  includes  planaing 
for  the  movement  of  people  from  target  areas 
if  time  pennita,  wtil  now  aloo  include .  the 
uae  of  shelter  to  provide  protection  from 
radlo-aoUve  faUoui."**  In  the  same  rel*a«e 
the  FCDA  oaat  aarlous  doubt  on  the  effective- 
neaa  of  blact  iheltwa  when  they  atafted, 
"There  la  no  aaaurwioe  that  even  the  deeMat 
BheKer  would  give  protection  to  a  euOctent 
niunber  of  people  to  Juatlfy  the  ooet,"  "  W>»Ue 
the  worduig  of  the  1958  PCDA  release  setms 
to  give  equal  bllllBg  to  cracuatlon  and  4iJl- 
out  protection.  In  psaetloe  national  pctUcy 
sutott  that  tUBA  hsm  plsMd  aaaoat  exclusive 
emphaala  on  fallout  proteotlcui  with  vlrtt«illy 
no  conalderatlon  of  evacuation.  Nor  has  any 
effort,  been  mad*  to  provide  blast  protection 
for  the  population. 

In  dtlsg  the  abaanc*  of  a  workable  evaqua- 
Uon  plan  In  the  UJS..  I  am  not  auggee|lng 
that  w»  ibould  tnaugurate  such  a  plan  our- 
■alrar.  Oo  the  contrary,  a  federal  orde^  to 
oraotiAt*  our  populatton  during  a  p«no4  of 
crlBtfl  could  very  wall  aerv*  to  «acaJ»t«  ,the 
crlaU  rather  than  rtlmlnlah  It.  Alao,  a«  >he 
Soviets  tbaraaalvea  naoognlM,  an  evacuaflon 
poUoy  baa  a  greater  chance  of  suoceaa  In, the 
VAAM.  whw*  there  U  a  weU  eatabUabed 
tndltton  of  public  obedlance  to  the  dlrect^vea 
of  a  strong  central  government  and  a  (Us- 
Unci  aaparaUoD  of  dUes  ( in  oontraat  to  <the 
BMgalopollaea  of  the  UJ9.).  And,  Anally,  as 
the  SovieU  again  oorrecUy  suimlae,  l^ey 
could  evaeiute  their  population  with  tea^on- 
able  cfmfldenoe  that  we  would  not  at^k 
tham  unlaaa  we  were  ouraelvea  attacked. 
Thua,  I  am  not  crltlclalng  the  VS.  for  de- 
empbaalaing  •▼acuatlon  a«  a  cl^l  def^ise 
poUey.  I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  ^- 
ccmCuI  evacuation  of  Soviet  cltiaa  durliv  a 
period  of  eacalattng  international  oriata  w^uld 
give  the  U.SJ3.B.  a  decided  atrateglc  ad^^an- 

■  tage  over  ua.  It  would  degrade  our  deterrence 
capaMllty,  taka  the  taetb  out  of  McNamar*** 
poUoy  of  aaaored  deatruotton,  and  oSaet  |the 
strategic  balance  by  subetantlaUy  reducing 
the  number  of  Soviet  urban  casualties  1^  a 
oountervalue  attack.  However,  the  only  lan- 
swer  today  to  a  rucceesful  Soviet  evacuation 
might  be  a  return  to  our  pre-1958  evadua- 
tlon  policy,  even  with  all  the  Inefflclency  and 
oocifualon  an  actual  evacuation  would  entail. 

Ror«H  macATV  or  racTarw,  spxcnnc  soyzrr 
dvn.  OBFKMSB  con 
While  flgorea  oa  the  coat  of  tls  Soviet  ^vll 
defame  program  are  not  avalMMe.  It  ia  foe- 
■Ible  to  mak*  aooM  very  rough  eattmatei  of 
annual  oxpandlturea  for  oertaln  specific  «lvil 
defwnae  actlvltlee,  which  we  know  exist,  and 
to  extrapolate  the  coat  from  that  of  the 
8am«  drU  defense  activity  were  we  to  in- 
augurate It  In  the  n.8.  Let  us  take,  for:aa> 
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EXlJEWSIOyS  O^c  REMARKS 

ample,  the  coat  of  civil  defease  Instruction  of 
the  population.  Aa  we  have  already  noted 
from  Mr.  Romm's  testimony,  over  100  mil- 
lion SUHlans  have  received  Intensive  civil 
dSfenae  training  We  also  know  that  the  pr«- 
eht  cMl  defense  training  course  for  adults  In 
the  Soviet  TTnlon  Is  twenty-one  hours,  while 
school  children  receive  eighty  hours  of  clvU 
defense  Instractlon  by  the  time  they  com- 
plete the  ninth  grade.  Keeping  these  figures 
In  mind,  let  us  consider  the  co6t  of  training 
86  tninion  Americans — the  equivalent  of  100 
million  Rxisslans — in  civil  defense.  If  we  al- 
low •!  per  hour  per  peraon  (The  amount  paid 
to  U.S.  industrial  workers  (in  the  Soviet 
Union  workers  receive  civil  defense  training 
during  work  hours)  **  would  doubtless  be 
considerably  more  than  tl  per  hour.  How- 
ever, since  we  muat  include  students  and  the 
unemployed,  an  average  cost  of  $1  «n  hour 
seems  fair.)  tor  a  21 -hour  program  of  in- 
struction, the  coat  to  o\ir  national  econonay 
would  be  at>out  (1.7  billion  (to  the  Soviet 
ecoiKony,  over  93  binion).  a  figure  which  Is 
more  than  our  total  national  allocations  for 
civil  defense  for  the  past  eight  years.  (The 
reader  should  be  aware  that  even  were  roe  to 
inaugurate  a  civil  defense  instruction  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  Soviets'  the  actual  costs 
would  not  be  reflected  in  the  federal  defense 
allocations.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  such  a 
program  toould  represent  a  real  allocation  of 
national  resources  "costing"  approximately 
the  amount  we  suggest.  The  Soviets,  of 
course,  may  also  keep  their  books  in  a  similar 
way.)  And  this  does  not  Include  the  ooet  of 
training  the  instructorB,  who,  In  the  Soviet 
Union  receive  3fi  hours  of  special  instruction 
for  civU  defense  teachers.**  Nor  doee  it  in- 
clude teaching  materials,  such  as  slides,  post- 
ers, and  textbooks;  nor  equipment,  such  as 
gas  masks  and  first-aid  kits.  Also,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  instructing  the  population 
is  but  one  aapect  of  civil  defense. 

Again  we  know  from  ISi.  Romm's  teetl- 
mony  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  "heavy 
military  organisation  from  top  right  down  to 
the  lx>ttom"  <*  speelflcally  to  aselst  the  clvll- 
taa  dvU  'l*^*"—  organization.  The  dvll  de- 
fense military  organlBeitlon  is  headed  by 
V.  Z.  CaiuykoT,  a  full  fledged  Uarahal,  and 
aenlor  eotonele  are  kwated  in  small  political 
Jurtadletlana  (equlralent  to  our  citiea  and 
stMaa),  where  they  bead  np  uniu  of  dvil 
defenae  which  oooalat  prtnclpaUy  of  military 
peo|>le.  The  Soviet  Union  has  several  schools 
to  train  theae  people.  One  la  the  two-year 
Moeoow  military  dvll  defense  academy  aa- 
tabll^ed  In  March  1M7  to  train  junior  of- 
fioeia  In  dvil  defenae,*'-**  The  ooeta  for  oper- 
ating thla  academy  and.  maintaining  the 
dvll  defenae  military  units  are  dlillcult  to 
determine,  bot  undoubtedly  are  oondderable. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  ooeta  for  urban 
blaat  ehtiten.  which  the  Sovieta  have  pro- 
vided, ut  least  In  some  degree,  for  easential 
wcricei*  In  vital  Industrlaa.  And,  of  oouree, 
there  are  expenses  connected  with  the  elab- 
orate plans  that  the  Soviets  have  for  evac- 
uating the  bulk  of  population,  all  people 
wlM>  are  non-eaeentlal  to  vital  Industries.* 
to  the  ooantryaide. 

A  ooatranaow  or  cxbtain  bovbt  ano  vja. 
dviL  oaFKNae  Kxrarsrrmi 

We  have  eettmated  the  ooat  of  instructing 
100  million  Soviet  dtlaena  m  dvU  defenae  to 
be  about  $3  billion.  It  is  difficult  to  detur- 
mlne  the  time  period  over  which  thla  in- 
struction has  taken  place,  as  we  know  that 
the  thrust  to  provide  every  one  with  a  mini- 
mum of  31  hours  of  training  was  a  fairly  re- 
cent one.**  However,  even  if  we  Bho^ad  say 
that  this  tralstog  took  place  over  the  past 
six  yean,  the  total  federal  allocation  in  the 
VS.  to  ail  dvll  defense  activities  during  this 
same  period — 9573.7  million — would  repre- 
sent 28.7%  of  the  amount  spent  by  the  So- 
vieta oo  one  single  aspect  of  their  program: 
edocatlBg  the  public. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  cost  of  the 
UjS.  instruction  program.  Of  the  total  fed- 
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eral  allocation  for  dvll  defense  over  the  past 
six  yean,  g673.>r  rhllUon.  the  amoiut  spent 
on  education  and  training  activities  was 
$63.7  million.  ■  Thxia,  the  budgetary  alloca- 
tion for  aU  eduoatloa  aod  training  activities 
over  tlie  past  alz  yean  in  the  VS.  has  aver- 
aged 910.6  mlllloa  a.  year,  or  11.1%  a  year 
o<  the  total  authoilaed  outlay  for  dvil  de- 
fenae over  this  pmod-**  If  we  were  to  use  this 
pereentage  to  extrapolate  the  totaa  cost  of 
the  Soviet  program  over  the  past  six  years, 
we  would  arrive  at  the  staggering  flgiue  of 
•18  billion,  or  M  bilUoa  a  year.  Even  if  we 
were  to  raise  the  percentage  of  the  Soviet 
civil  defenae  outlay  for  education  to  S3^%, 
we  would  still  arrive  at  a  figure  of  %6  billion, 
or  approximately  91  billion  a  year.  Thus,  we 
can  say  with  some  degree  at  certainty  that 
the  annual  Soviet  budget  for  dvll  defense 
lies  somewhere  between  91  and  93  billion.  Or, 
put  another  way,  the  Soviets  spend  one  to 
three  times  more  on  dvil  defense  in  one  year 
than  the  total  amount  allocated  by  the  n.S. 
federal  government  for  dvil  defenae  in  eight 
yean,  ror  a  country  only  16%  larger  than 
oun  to  spend  over  ten  times  more  than  ours 
on  dvU  defense  points  to  a  seriousness  of 
interest  an  orde*-  of  magnitude  greater  than 
ours. 

sovirra  aacooNW  wzxd  fok  blast  raoTscnoN 
Thus,  the  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  VS., 
provides  compulsory  and  nationwide  civil 
defenae  Instruction  for  its  population.  But 
the  dlSerenoaa  between  the  two  programs 
do  not  end  here:  there  is  also  an  essential 
dlflerenoe  In  philosophy  over  the  imp<»:tance 
of  blast  protection.  The  Soviets  recognize  the 
need  for  affording  protection  from  the  blast 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons  to  people  in  cities 
and  have  provided  such  protection  in  all 
dttes  with  subways.  The  Moscow  subway  sys- 
tem, for  examine,  extends  for  over  seventy- 
five  miles  and  has  more  tbnn  eighty  stations. 
VS.  vlstton  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  at- 
tested to  the  depth  of  this  subway  and  to 
the  preeence  of  both  heavy  blast  doors  in 
the  stations  and  high -speed  escalators, 
which  convey  passengen  down  into  them 
Nor  IB  Moscow  the  only  dty  with  subways 
equipped  with  blast  doors.  Again  VS.  visi- 
tors have  obeerved  similar  protective  faelli- 
ttea  in  both  Leningrad  and  lUev.  Baki  and 
Tbilisi  also  tiave  subways,  and  new  onee  are 
being  established  in  IVehkent  and  Kharkov. 
That  all  eeven  systems  are  designed  for  blast 
protection  is  substantiated  by  a  recent  Rus- 
sian television  aoenarlo  on  "Reliable  Means 
of  Protection."  This  scenario,  which  includes 
shots  from  a  film  of  a  subway,  has  the  ac- 
companying script:  *TTieee  structures  can 
protect  a  person  from  blast  wavee,  light  ra- 
diation and  radioactive  oontamlnation.  Here 
you  see  the  subway.  In  cities  which  have  on« 
the  residents  will  always  find  protection  in 
it."" 
pioTxcnoN  nf  umitku  sTATia  laema  to 

rAIXOUT 

Meanwhile,  since  1968,  the  poUcy  of  the 
U.S.  has  been  to  focxis  exclusively  on  fallout 
protection.  Thus,  there  has  been  no  emphasis 
even  on  using  preferentially  those  fallout 
shelters  that  afford  some  measure  of  blast 
protection.  This  policy  has  led,  for  example,  to 
the  identlflcation  of  10  million  fallout  shrt- 
ter  spaces  in  Manhattan  (much  more  than 
the  peak  population  of  the  island)  with  no 
preferential  selection  of  those  shelters  for 
public  use  which  might  offer  protection  from 
blast  as  well  as  fallout, 
aovirrs  STmasa  rAixotn  paorxcnoM  in  bttbal 


While  the  Soviets  reoognlee  the  need  for 
blast  protection  In  dtles,  they  emphasize 
protection  against  fallout  in  the  country. 
Thus,  there  are  explicit  manuals  with  de- 
tailed Instructions  both  on  erecting  hasty 
shelters  out  of  materials  at  hand  and  on 
converting  vegetable  bins,  cellars  and  base- 
ments and  silage  pits  to  fallout  shelters.** 
Village   dwellers    are   given   blueprints   and 
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aUotted  bricks  ■  for  starengthenlBf  these  fa- 
.eOltlM.**  Since  the  oenterplece  cA  the  Soviet 
cJtU  defense  program  is  to  evacuate  all  non- 
assentlal  urban  dwellen  to  rural  areas.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  they  stresa  increasing 
the  faUout  facilities  in  the  cotuxtry."  *• 

"'"TTIOTXD  STATSS  DISCONTINTTBi  BtTKAL  SRXLTB 
«-!">*  DrVSLOPMSNT     PSOOKAM 

;'  MeahwtUle,  the  U.S.  Office  of  CivU  Defenae, 
^Which  appropriated  funds  to  four  agricultural 
engineers  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  for  a 
minimal  "Rural  Shelter  Development  Pro- 
gnm,"  brought  thU  program  to  a  dose  on 
December  31. 1009. 

SUMMAXT :    TSS.  TOT  SOVtCT  CIVII,  OKTKITSX  PSO- 
CAAM    IS   IKDEKB    MtrCB    BAllAS   THAN   OTTSS 

Ck>mlng  back  to  our  original  question — Is 
the  Soviet  civil  defense  reaUy  better  than 
ours? — we  have  no  choice  but  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  That  the  Soviets  talM  CivU 
defense  more  seriously  than  we  do  and  are 
Instituting  It  much  more  effectively  than  we 
are  is  evident  in  theae  facts  which  we  have 
considered: 

(1)  Instrviction  of  Soviet  school  children 
is  nationwide,  compulsory  and  directed;  in- 
struction of  U.S.  school  children  is  spotty, 
voluntary,  undirected. 

(2)  Direction  of  public  attention  toward 
civil  defense  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  apparent 
In  the  increased  use  of  all  press  media  for 
civil  defense  purposes  over  the  past  three 
years:  direction  of  public  attention  away 
from  civil  defense  In  the  U.S.  is  apparent  in 
the  virtual  disappearance  of  any  mention  of 
dvil  defense  from  all  news  media  during  the 
same  period. 

(3)  Party  and  government  have  iaaued 
mandates  for  strengthening  clvU  defense  in 
the  past  ttu«e  years  and  have  funded  a  great- 
ly extended  program,  of  which  one  aspect 
alone,  public  in«tructlon,  has  ooet  about  92 
billion:  U.S.  government  has  decreaaed  total 
appropriations  for  dvU  defenae  from  9106.1 
million  to  968.1  mUlion  over  the  same  period 
of  time,  its  eight-year  total  for  ctvU  defense 
allocations  coming  to  less  than  the  Soviet 
expenditure  for  instructing  their  poptilation 

(4)  Soviet  policy  is  to  recognize  the  need 
for  blast  protection  and  to  provide  it.  for  ex- 
ample. In  seven  urban  subway  systems;  UJS. 
policy  is  to  focus  exclusively  on  fallout  pro- 
tection vrtth  no  provision  for  preferential  use 
of  shelters  which  offer  some  degree  of  blast 
protection. 

(5)  Soviets  stress  fallout  protection  In 
nu-al  areas  and  provide  free  blueprints  and 
materials  to  farmers  and  vlUagers;  the  UJB. 
brought  Its  extremely  smaU  Rural  Shelter 
Development  Program  to  a  cloae  at  the  end  of 
1969. 
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Istratlve  Assistant  in  the  Ttnlntof  and  Sdu- 
cation  Division  al  the  National  OSoe  of  OlvU 
Defenae. 

■  Plotted  ftnn  Infnrmatlnn  given  by  Uiaa 
Funn.  (Bee  retcrenoe  61.)  ,^ 

*•  Kotlukov.  p.  47. 

■*  L.  Oorahdov.  "Vegetable  Storage  Blna  M 
Shdtan."  Voyennyye  Znaniya  (UOiian 
Knowledge).  Mo.  4  (Moeoow.  April  1»«7). 

"V.  Monaov.  "dvU  Defense  to  Sural 
Anaa"  (orlctoaUy  entitled  "A  Prtmary  Ooo- 
oem"),  voyennyye  Znmiga  (MiUtary  ^no»J- 
ed7e),Mo.  8  (Uoocow,  198S). 

■  A.  O.  Oorehakov.  Tu.  A.  Qiukov.  L.  L 
Koabdve.  N.  A.  Boesal  and  A.  A.  Khomko. 
Simple  Shelters  for  Protection  Ag^ntt  Waap' 
ona  of  Mass  Destruction.  State  PulAlahlng 
House  on  Lttwature  on  Ooustruetlon  and 
Aitshltecture  (Iftaooir,  1964). 

"  B.  MOrttovkln,  <7(rO  Dafenae  in  the  Coun- 
tryside (Moaoow,  1064). 

•*  A.  P.  Dmlkov  and  V.  I.  Chumakov,  Pro- 
tecting the  Bvral  Population  Against  Ra- 
dioactive Contarnination^  Publishing  House 
for  Agricultural  Zjitenttire  (Moscow,  1968). 
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The  VSBR  fans  a  way  of  working  Inconspic- 
uously on  Important  projects.  The  news  of 
^utnlk.  for  Instance.  praotlaaUy  exploded  to 
our  ionrnsils.  destroying  myths  and  preoon- 
cepttoDs  we  had  unoonsdously  harbored 
■tooe  1944.  StmUnrly.  Soviet  dvU  defense 
ptepantlons  hnva  received  little  pubUdty  to 
our  media.  Unfortonatdy,  perbqie,  the  pub- 
llait»Aw  of  ttMlr  IMS  dvU  defenae  bnndlM^ 
la  for  tram  ths  oeloEful  Innnniitng  at  n  Sput- 
nik, hot  ttte  careful  planning  evidenoed  toy  it 
msy  hnve  as  taxitb  intrlnalo  toiportnnes  as 
thnt  vrhloh  oulmlnated  to  the  Sputnik 
lannchlng. 

This  hnndbocik  and  other  Russian  publica- 
tions on  dvU  defense  have  been  oarefuUy 
studied  by  the  Oak  Bidge  Clvfi  Defense  Be- 
search  Project.  Their  practicaUty  and  com- 
pleteness are  impressive — especiaUy  their 
plans  for  the  evacuation  and  dispersnl  of  the 
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urban  population  Into  ilie  rwat  «r«M.  ^r 
these  reasons,  and  since  no  comparable  battd- 
book  has  been  published  by  our  own  govern- 
ment, we  believe  that  Its  Bngltsh  translation 
wUl  b«  valuable  and  Interesting  to  the  Anier- 

■  lean  public  and  that  knowledge  of  the  ejttent 
and  character  of  the  Russian  civil  defekise 

■  preparations  will  be  Important  to  our  Iea<)er- 

•hlp. 

I 

WBT  THIS  PABTXCXnoa  HANDBOOK?        , 

We  have  cboaen  ttUa  haxwlbook  flrst  tnd 
foramost  baoaoaa  of  Ita  tharougbgoing  na- 
ture. While  tt  Is  not  dlfflcult  to  fljod  numerous 
Russian  articles  on  tbe  Soviet  elvU  defetise 
program — Soviet  newspapers,  perlodksals,  and 
broadeaats  contain  an  abundance  of  informa- 
tion on  thia  tiibject — this  handbook  la  «n- 
usual  In  that  It  presents  the  Soviet  dvll  (le- 
ttrm»  program  In  Ita  entirety  under  cne 
cover:  Its  reason  (or  existence.  Its  organisa- 
tion. Its  alms  and  goals,  and  Its  means  and 
methods  of  implementation,  even  down  to 
Bueh  minute  details  as  to  wbat  to  wear  be- 
neath proteottve  clothing  under  veulous  t«n- 
perature  oondlUoiia,  how  to  convert  a  tzEc- 
tor-mounted  farm  sprayer  Into  a  deoontami- 
natlng  machine,  and  how  to  administer  artl- 
'.lloial  wpUailon  "when  In^urlea  to  the  rlb«  oi 
-upper  Ittnbe  make  all  [the  ordinary |  meth- 
ods of  artificial  respiration  Impoealble"  i(p. 
U2). 

<i  Above  nH,  it  ta  a-  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed account  of  tiM  Soviet  dvll  defense  pro- 
'Unua  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view,'  thereby 
fefforOlng  the  reader  flnthand  knowledge  of 
When  Soviet  emphasis  Has  and  allowing  Ulm 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

A  further  reaaon  for  selecting  this  par- 
ticular handbook  Is  Ita  high  endorsement' by 
Soviet    ftuthprltlea.    It    is    deacribed    by    P. 
'^openko,  a  Soviet  reviewer  for  the  military 
*4mbrBal,  Voyennfye  Znanlya.  for  example,  as 
'  ''the  moet  thorough  work  kmong  the  bo6ks 
o(, civil  defense  published  this  year  (1969)." 
"^  According  to  Pbpeidco,  "The  need  for  this 
publication  had  long  been  ripe."* 

Intended   as   a    textbook   for   agricultural 

*y025,  (higher   e«luicatlonal    Institutes),    tliis 

•lumdbook.ls  the  product  of  edltor-ln-cljlef 

N.  I.  A^tmov  and  four  other  editors,  wfth 

.certain  technical  aeotlons  of  chapters  wrlt- 

*ten  by  ,a(}dltlonai  sp^daUBta.  The  Russian 

'  text  consists  of  391  pages,  atul  130.000  c<^es 

Jiave  been  printed,  priced  at  one  ruble,  one 

, kopeck  each  (about  $1.12  at  the  current  pf- 

flclal  dollar -ruble  exchange  rate  given  m  the 

1970  World  Almanac,  p.  BM).  ' 

f^    Before  studytog  this  translation,  the  lis. 

reader  may  well  wonder,  wby  read  a  haid- 

book    which    addresaea    Itself    primarily   to 

rural   civil  defense  wbaa  UJB.  dvll  defepse 

emphasis  has  bean  almost  exclusively  urban? 

ACoreover.  since  a  Uttle  over  half  the  Soyiet 

« population   Uvea   In    cities,    would    not   an 

urban  dvll  defense^  handbook  have  greajter 

relevance  than  a  rural  one  even  In  Rus4a? 

The   answer   to    thla  last   question   is   no — 

not  In  the  context  of  the  Soviet  civil  defebse 

program.  It  la  essential  to  realize  at  the  opt- 

set  that  the  keystone  of  Soviet  civil  defetise 

Is  the  evacuation  and  dispersal  of  the  ovfer- 

: 'Whelming  majority  of  the  urban  population 

to  rural  areas  during  periods  of  escalating 

orlala.    with    urban    blast   shelters    provided 

primarily  for  oo-ahtft  workers  m  vital  indtis- 

trtee   in   target   cities.   Soviet  rationale  iTor 

moving   people   to   th*  oountry  la   simple: 

-  'The  simultaneous  dispersal  of  workers  and 

:.«vacuatlon   of  the  plants  and   Institutions 

wlU  greatly  decraaae  the  number  of  peopla  In 

the  elttaa;   thla  m  turn  will  sbarply  r«d«ce 

popiilatton  losses  in  caae  of  a  nuclear  at- 

ta^  by   the  enemy.   ...  a  nudear  attack 

of  an  unprotected  large  city  may  result  i  In 

the  loas  of  life  of  as  much  as  90%  of  |he 

population.  An  early  dispersal  and   avac^- 

tton  could  redtice  the  loaaes  oonalderablyj  to 

-•  level  between  5%  and  9%"  (p.  68).        ] 

I: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thus,  because  of  the  \UMxpeeted  tremen- 
dous Influx  of  people  In  the  country,  mral 
civil  defense  asaumee  a  highly  important 
rcle.  Chapter  11  underscores  this  fact  and 
goefi  on  to  Indicate  other  reasons  for  the 
significance   of  mrsl   civil   defense   as   well 

(pp.  ae^-asi) : 

(1)  Agflenltural  regions  provide  human 
and  material  resources  for  clvU  defense  and 
furnish  manpower  and  materiel  for  rescue 
and  emergency  repair  op«iitlons  in  stricken 
dtles; 

(2)  In  wartime,  "not  or^y  ...  a  large 
part  of  the  dispersed  workers,  service  per- 
sonnel, and  evacuated  non-working  popula- 
tion (would  be  transported  to  the  country), 
but  also  the  main  material  reserves"; 

(3)  Rural  communal  buildings,  hcvjpita'.s, 
and  other  medical  institutions  would  serve 
as  the  main  base  for  treating  the  Injured  if 
the  "big  cities  with  thetr  large  populations 
(should  .  .  .  serve  as  targets  of  a  nuclear 
enemy  attack": 

(4)  The  rural  regions  woxild  have  a  pri- 
mary role  in  protoctlng  people,  inimt.is, 
plants,  food,  water  supplies,  and  fodder  from 
contamination  by  radio-active  and  chemical 
substances  and  bacterial  agents; 

(5)  Responsibility  for  assuring  the  output 
of  agriculture  during  wartime  and  In  the  post 
war  years  would  fall  to  the  countryside. 

CONTXXT  or  TH£  PaSSENT  SOVITT  CIVII,  DKTKNSE 
PEOCRAM 

Before  we  examine  the  Soviet  clvU  defense 
progreun,  a  few  basic  considerations  are  In- 
structive. First,  the  Soviets  have  consistently 
put  their  dvll  defense  effort  within  the 
framework  of  the  threat  of  Imperial  aggres- 
sion. This  remains  true  today,  the  threat 
from  Oommunist  China  and  occasional  allu- 
sions to  It  notwithstanding.  (See  Introduc- 
tion, p.  2,  and  Chapter  1,  pp.  4-5.) 

Second,  the  civil  defense  program  occupies 
an  important  position  in  the  overall  defense 
of  the  country.  V.  I.  Chuykov,  Chief  of  Soviet 
Civil  Defense  and  a  marshal  <^  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  admitted,  "Civil  defense  alone  is 
not  capabla  of  assuring  the  protection  of  the 
population  and  material  reaoiuces."  Such 
protection,  he  goes  on  to  say,  can  foe  achieved 
only  through  the  joint  efforts  of  civil  defense 
and  the  armed  forces.  But,  he  adds,  neither 
Is  success  in  these  areas  possible  without 
civil  defense;  In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack, 
dvll  defease  la  vital  to  the  "achievement  of 
victory."  • 

Third.  It  la  important  to  remendser  that 
when  Marshal  Chuykov  and  other  Soviets 
speak  of  the  importance  of  civil  defense,  they 
do  so  from  experience.  There  are  many  Rus- 
sians living  today  who  vividly  remember 
enemy  attack  on  their  homeland  during 
World  War  U.  They  have  seen  Red  Square  on 
flre  and  the  Kremlin  ablaze;  they  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  evacuation  of  over  10,000,000 
people  and  over  1300  basic  industries  from 
vulnerable  areas  to  the  interior.* 

Fourth,  Soviet  Civil  Defense  was  given  an 
authoritative  boost  at  the  Twenty-Third 
Congreas,  when  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  called  for  strengthening 
civil  defense  In  1966  *-''  and  when  the  Soviet 
government  strengthened  this  mandate  by 
passing  the  Law  on  Universal  Bililitary  Duty 
in  1967.  Artide  17  of  this  law  calls  for  com- 
pulsory civil  defense  training  in  the  grade 
schools,  high  schools,  and  technical  schools 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.*-'"  Implemen- 
tation of  the  new  law  baa  taken  place  to  the 
extent  that  today,  by  the  time  a  Soviet  school 
child  completes  the  tenth  grade,  he  has  re- 
ceived a  total  of  115  hours  of  civil  defense 
instruction."-"  The  publication  of  this  1969 
handbook  U  a  result  of  the  continuing  Party- 
and  government-backed  emphasis  on  civil 
defense. 

Fifth,  the  entire  Soviet  civil  defense  de- 
rives from  the  Soviet  concept  of  modern  war- 
fare. Chapter  I  of  this  handbook  explicitly 
describes  World  War  m :  "If  the  Imperialists 
were  successfitl  in  unleashing  war,  it  would 
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be  an  armed  strtiggle  among  countries  of  two 
opposite  world  systems— capitalist  and  so- 
cialist. .  .  .  Thus,  it  follows  that  (such  a 
war]  would  be  waged  with  the  widespread  use 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and,  above 
all,  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  war  would  en- 
compass an  enormous  area  and  involve  whole 
continents.  Not  only  troops,  but  also  centers 
of  vital  Industry,  transport,  energy  produc- 
tion, and  communications  would  be  subject 
to  devastating  attack.  .  .  .  Distinctions  be- 
tween front  and  rear  would  disappear"  (p.  8). 

Cities  would  be  targeted :  ".  .  .  one  nuclear 
explosion  is  suJBclent  to  destroy  a  large  dty 
with  a  population  of  millions  and  to  con- 
taminate an  enormous  area  with  radioactive 
materials""  And  "in  agricultural  regions 
people,  animals,  and  plants  would  be  aSected 
by  fallout,  and  food  products,  fodder,  water 
sources,  and  other  assets  would  be  contami- 
nated" (p.  6). 

".  .  .  many  administrative.  Industrial,  po- 
litical, and  military  centers,  ports,  airfields, 
mining  enterprises,  and  other  important  in- 
stallations could  be  subjected  to  nuclear  and 
chemical  attack,  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritories contaminated  with  radioactive  fall- 
out, polaonouB  chemicals,  and  bacteriological 
agents"  (p.  9). 

It  is  from  this  view  of  war  that  the  ration- 
ale of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  effort  proceeds: 
If  dtles  would  be  targeted,  remove  the  bulk 
of  the  urban  population  into  the  oountry. 
providing  those  who  would  remain  behind 
with  blast  shelters;  if  contamination  from 
fallout,  poisonous  chemicals,  and  bacterial 
agents  would  constitute  the  main  danger  to 
people,  animals,  plants,  food,  water  supplies, 
and  fodder  in  the  country,  concentrate  on 
providing  protection  (such  as  fallout  shel- 
ters) from  such  contamination  in  rural  areas. 
Moreover,  confidence  Is  expressed  that  civil 
defense  wUl  succeed.  As  Marshal  Chuykov 
has  pointed  out,  "Although  the  weapons  we 
have  examined  are  called  mass  weapons,  with 
the  knowledge  and  skillful  use  of  modem  de- 
fense measures,  they  will  not  mjure  masses, 
but  only  those  who  neglect  the  study,  mas- 
tery, and  use  of  these  measures."  " 

POOTNOTBS 

'  Leon  Ooure,  director  of  Soviet  studies 
at  the  University  of  Miami's  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  has  recently 
presented  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Soviet  civil  defense  program  In  "Soviet  Civil 
Defense  Revisited,  1966-1969."  Memorandum 
RM-611S-PR  (Santa  Monica.  1969). 

'F.  Popenko,  "New  Book  on  Civil  Defense 
Reviewed"  (originally  entitled  "Not  Only  for 
Students  .  .  ."),  Voyennyye  Znaniya  (hfili- 
tary  Knowledge),  No.  12  (Moecow,  1969). 
p.  4;  in  Translations  on  USSR  Military  Af- 
fairs, No.  577,  JPRS  49,649  (January  20, 
19701,  p.  87. 

« V.  I.  Chuykov,  Cfivic  Defense  in  Nuclear 
Missile  War,  Atomic  Publishing  House  (Mos- 
cow, 1968);  Soviet  Military  Translatloiu  No. 
485  (22  October  1968) ,  p.  30. 

'  I.  Kovalev.  "The  Role  of  Transport  in 
Modem  War,"  Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh 
Sil  (CorriTnuniat  of  the  Arvied  Forces),  No. 
23  (Moecow,  December  1967);  In  JPRS  44,268. 
Soviet  Military  Translations  No.  418  (Feb- 
ruary 7.  1968),  p.  5. 

•  O.  V.  Tolstlkov.  OPSU  on  Imperative  Up- 
grading of  Civil  Defense,  Atomlzdat  Publish- 
ing House  (Moecow,  no  date);  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Translations  No.  485,  JPRS  46.720 
(October  22,  1968) ,  p.  8. 

•  "Extension  of  Pupil  Civil  Defense  Instruc- 
tion" (originally  entitled  "What  Is  New 
In  Student  Traimng?"),  Voyennyye  Znaniya 
{Military  Knowledge),  No.  10  (Morcow  1967) ; 
In  JFR8  48,558.  Soviet  Military  Transla- 
tions No.  411   (December  5,  1967),  p.  15. 

'  "Spreading  Olvll  Defense  Information" 
(originally  entitled  "Only  Specifically!") . 
Voyennyye  Znaniya  (Military  Knowledge), 
No.  2  (Moecow.  Febrtiary  1968):  In  JPRS 
46,180,  Soviet  Military  Translations  No.  429 
(April  22,  1968),  p.  14. 
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'"Extension  of  Pupil  Civil  Defense  Xn- 
jtructlon,"  p.  18. 

•  A.  Oetman.  "Tte  Role  of  DOSAAP  in 
Training  Touth"  (originally  entitled  "Teach 
the  Youth  Military  Affairs").  Voyennyye 
Znaniya  {Military  Knowledge).  No.  2 
(Moscow,  February  1968);  In  JPRS  46,130, 
Soviet  Military  Translations  No.  429  (April  ^ 
22, 1968).  p.  9.  '  ,•■    '  ,; 

■•Tolstlkov,  p.  30.  .,'..,, 

u  "Secondary  School  Civil  Def«na«  COrrle- 
ulum"  (originally  entitled  "Civil  Defense 
Ttalnlng  Program  for  Students  in  the  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  Grades  of  the  Eight-Tear 
and  Secondary  Oener&l  Educational 
Schools").  Voyennyye  Znaniya  {Military 
Knowledge) ,  No.  9  (Moscow.  1988) ,  pp.  26-27; 
in  JPRS  46,811,  Soviet  Military  Translations 
NO.  487  (November  6,  1968) ,  pp.  40-46. 

u  A.  A.  Sychev,  "Civil  Defense  Training  In 
Secondary  Schools"  (originally  entitled 
"Study  and  Expand  Experience") ,  Voyennyye 
znaniya  {Military  Knowledge),  No.  9  (Mos- 
cow, 1968),  pp.  12-13;  in  JPRS  463X1.  Soviet 
Military  Translations  No,  487  (November  6, 
1968),  pp.  14-19. 

>*  According  to  Colonel  General  O.  V.  Tol- 
stlkov, First  Deputy  Chief  of  Civil  Defense 
of  the  USSR,  in  a  1968  publication,  U.S. 
strategy  includes  "various  plana  of  'assured 
destruction'  of  many  millions  of  people  and 
up  to  80%  of  the  Industrial  potential,  and 
of  at  least  SCO  of  the  largest  dtles**  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ("CPSU  on  Imperative  TTp- 
gnding  of  Civil  Defense,"  Atomlsdat  Pub- 
lishing House,  Moecow,  pp.  1-26;  In  JPRS 
46,720,  Soviet  Military  Translations  No.  485, 
p.  7).  However,  the  1970  revised  edition  of 
this  pamphlet  omits  this  specific  statement 
and  instead  says  that  U.S.  strategy  threatens 
to  kill  "many  millions  of  people  and  up  to 
80%  of  the  industrial  potential,"  and  to 
"destroy  several  hundred  large  dtlee  and 
othw  targets  of  the  attacked  side"  (p.  10) . 

"V.  I.  Chuykov,  "Civil  Defease  as  a  Com- 
mon Concern"  In  Nauka  i  Zhian  Bcienee 
and  Life) ,  No.  1  (Moscow,  1969) ,  pp.  4»-47; 
in  JPRS  47,772,  Translations  on  USSR  Mili- 
tary Affairs  No.  511   (2  April,  1969),  p.  43. 


HOW  THE  ROLLOVER  METHOD 
RECLAIMS  MINED  LAND 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  ocoaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  "April  1971,  from 
Mr.  E.  Bruce  Harrison,  vice  president  of 
Preeport  Sulphur  Co.,  of  New  York.  Con- 
tained in  this  Journal  was  an  article 
cjncernin^.  the  Freeport  KaoUn  Co.,  a 
division  of  Preeport  Sulphur,  and  its 
excellent  progress  with  land  reclamation 
and  water  pollution  abatement  programs 
at  its  mines  in  Georgia.  After  reading  the 
article.  I  thought  It  would  be  of  great 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

How  THE  RoixovzR  Method  Rbciaims 
MiNco   Land 

Preeport  Kaolin  Company,  a  division  of 
Preeport  Sulphur,  Is  making  good  progress 
with  land  reclamation,  reforestation,  and 
water  pollution  abatement  programs  at  Its 
mioes  in  Georgia. 

The  company's  three-fold  conservation 
prqgiam  is  being  undertaken  with  the  co- 
optation  of  state  and  federal  officials,  the 
University  of  Georgia's  School  of  Forestry. 
and  other  leading  companies  In  the  industry. 

B  Is  estimated  that  0.8.  production  of 
wat-ptoeessed  kaolin,  restricted  almoM  en- 
tirely to  the  SUte  of  Georgia,  runs  *v6  mU- 
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lion  t.p.y.  Plants  using  wet-processing  tech- 
niques are  most  numerous  In  an  area  within 
about  50  mllee  east  of  Macon  In  a  band  ap- 
proximately IB  mllee  wide.  Freeporf's  open- 
pit  mines  are  situated  in  this  area  near 
Gordon,  Georgia,  where  the  company's  proc- 
essing plants  are  located.  The  comifany  op- 
erates five  Tdlfferent  properties  *ithln  a 
three-mile  radius  of  a  centrally  located  de- 
grlttlng  plant.  From  there  the  clays  are  slur- 
ried and  piped  some  six  mllee  to  the  plant 
site.  "Hie  company's  conservation  program 
embraces  both  the  mining  tracts  and  the 
water-courses  adjoining  the  plants. 

For  several  years  state  and  federal  officials 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
various  conservation  groups,  have  raised 
objections  to  the  unsightly  and  hazardous 
conditions  often  associated  with  areas  where 
open-pit  mining  has  been  undertaken.  The 
"rollover"  method,  a  complex  mining  tech- 
nique developed  by  Freeport,  and  the  key  to 
the  company's  land  reclamation  program  at 
Gordon,  is  dearly  a  step  fcwward  In  •  this 
respect. 

Instead  of  leaving  mlned-out  areas  In  a 
disrupted  state,  where  vegetation  will  not 
grow  Immediately,  the '  rollover  method 
leaves  a  relatively  flat  surface  where  a  mini- 
mal effort  Is  required  for  land  reclamation 
and  reforestation,  and  where  Uttle  or  no 
stream  pollution  occurs.  Bueh  a  landscape 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  traditional  strip- 
mined  surface  where  unconsolidated  soil 
conditions,  poor  water  percolation  and  steep 
slopes  are  conducive  to  extensive  erosion  with 
resulting  stream  pollution. 

THK  aoix-ovxa  mxtboo 

Freeport's  nilnlng  method  consists  of  the 
removal  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  overbur- 
den and  levelling  of  the  surface  with  servers. 
The  balance  of  the  stripping  and  the  mining 
itaelf  la  accomplished  by  two  walking  drag- 
lines. This  equipment  handles  approximately 
iYt  million  cu  yd  per  year. 

Before  the  mining  operation  starts,  all  the 
marketable  timber  is  sold,  while  imuaable 
growth  and  underbush  is  removed  by  bull- 
dozers. Next,  a  cut,  70  ft  to  90  ft  wide,  de- 
pending on  dragline  size,  is  staked  out  at  the 
pre-selected  edge  of  the  orebody.  paralld 
with  the  drill  pattern,  thus  making  the  drill- 
ing data  a  more  accurate  guide  for  the  sdec- 
tlv«  mining  of  the  clay. 

The  dragline  Is  then  placed  at  one  eiul  of 
the  cut,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  pit,  and  digs  what  la  known 
as  a  "box  cut."  The  overburden  Is  removed  to 
the  bare  clay  and  placed  180°  away.  The  drag- 
line is  then  moved  around  to  the  front  of  the 
pit,  mining  the  clay  from  this  position  and 
casting  It  between  the  edge  of  the  pit  and 
the  renuived  overburden.  The  dragline  Is  next 
moved  again  to  the  same  side  from  which  It 
dug  the  first  box  cut  and  digs  another  cut, 
continuous  to  the  first  one,  and  removes  the 
overburden  to  the  bare  clay,  again  casting 
180*  away.  The  machine  is  then  moved  again 
to  the  front  of  the  cut  and  the  day  Is  mined 
and  placed  between  the  overburden  just  re- 
moved and  the  edge  of  the  pit.  This  proce- 
dure is  followed  for  the  total  length  of  the 
cut. 

At  this  point,  there  is  a  windrow  of  over- 
burden and  a  windrow  of  day  stool^iled  next 
to  and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  cut.  The 
dragline  Is  then  turned  around  and  starts 
digging  a  new  cut,  of  the  same  width,  casting 
the  overburden  on  the  void  left  on  the  first 
cut.  The  overburden  so  cast  Is  rough-leveled 
by  the  dragline  and  further  leveled  by  a  bull- 
doaer  to  a  smoother  surface.  The  day  Is  then 
mined  and  placed  on  top  of  the  smoothed 
overburden  surface.  This  procedure  Is  fol- 
lowed to  the  end  of  the  cut  and  back  and 
forth  across  the  orebody. 

The  roll -over  method  provides  ample  flexi- 
bility in  mining  scheduling  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing other  advantages : 

It  leaves  a  relatively  flat  surface  with  a 
windrow  of  overburden  at  one  end  of  the  pit 
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and  an  open  cut  at  the  oppoaite  end  with 
windrows  of  day  pflee  in  between. 

It  j^vldes  for  the  stockpiling  of  olaif. 
tharsby  sciMntlng  the  actual  mining  rate 
ttam  tbft  kMUn  production  use  rat*  aad  thus, 
aUowlng  for  fuU  use  of  the  strlppUig  su^ 
"^Infff. 

After  the  day  has  been  removed,  ottxfik 
minimum  amount  of  effort  Is  required  for 
land  reclamation  and  reforeetatifon. 


rariDir 

In  1965,  preeport  inaugxirated  a  reforesta- 
tion program  In  mlned-out  areas  where  the 
roll-over  method  had  been  employed.  Tlje 
first  step  in  the  program  was  experimenta- 
tion with  various  types  of  gnound  cover  to 
establish  tte  slB»|rtiat  and  moat  •conooOoal 
aeedlng  metHod.  Th*  resutta  of  th««  experi- 
ments indicated  that  native  Georgia  "slash 
pine"  would  be  best  suited  to  the  soil  and 
cllltiatf. 

InltlWl  trial  'seeding  of  approximately  18 
acres  produced  a  fsrorible  crop  of  seedling, 
about  80%  of  which  bad  taken  root  by  the 
spring  of  1968.  Tlie  application  of  "10k}0-10" 
fsrtmasr  to  tbm»  soedllnga  in  1967  estab- 
lished the  value  of  this  fertilization  In  aub- 
seque^t  plantlBga.  During  the  same  year  a 
trial  plantlfig  of  grass  was  Undertaken  which 
was  partially  suajeasfiil,  but  which  proved  to 
be  expensive. 

lAtar  In  1M7,  50  more  aorea  were  planted 
with  improved  ons-yaar  "slaah  pine"  seed- 
lijogs  which  h«d  b**Q  produced  ajid  reoom- 
maoded  by  the  Georgia  State  Forestry  Com- 
mission. Other  eq>erlm*nte  ctirrently  In 
progress  Include  the  plnn'^lng  of  amaU  areas 
with  oak,  oottonwood,  hickory,  sycamore  and 
similar  bard  woods.  While  it  Is  stlU  too  eariy 
to  predict  the  outcome  of  thsse  experiments. 
Dr.  May  of  the  Kaolin  Strip-Mined  Land 
Reclamation  Research  Council  teals  the  initial 
restilts  for  sycamore  seedlings  are  promising 
for  certain  areas.  The  other  major  kaolin 
companies  are  also  members  of  the  Research 
Coimcil  and  partldpate  in  Its  work. 

The  rate  of  planting  maintained  at  the 
company's  mining  sites  at  Gordon  Is  800 
seedlings  per  acre,  well  above  the  600  estab- 
llshed-tieee-per-acre  minimum  set  In  re- 
cently enacted  state  legislation  affecting 
open-pit  mining  operations  m  Georgia.  The 
high  planting  rate  was  designed  to  exceed 
state  requirements  despite  normal  seedling 
loss. 

A  new  stage  In  the  program  Is  the  planting 
of  an  additional  125  acres,  again  using  the 
Improved  seedlings  provided  by  the  Georgia 
State  Forestry  Commission.  These  have  now 
become  the  standard  for  all  future  plantings. 
By  the  end  of  1970  up  to  300  acres  had  been 
reclaimed  by  reforestation. 

PaOCKSS    WATEB    POLLUTIOtf    ABATEMENT 

In  1968,  tha  cocapany  put  into  operation 
a  third  phase  of  its  conservation  programs 
with  the  completion  of  a  million-dollar 
treatment  system  for  effluents  from  ttie  plant 
at  Gordon.  The  system  consists  of  a  series 
of  pumping  stations  and  pipes  through 
which  plant  process  water  is  channelled  to  a 
600-mllllon-gallon  waste  pond  created  by  a 
dam  approximately  half-a-mlle  In  length. 
Ilie  function  of  the  system  is  to  prevent 
solid  material  from  returning  in  neighboring 
streams  and  to  Insure  that  released  water  la 
chemically  neutral. 


THE  NEXD  FOR  IMPROVING  THE 
ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OP  WAGE 
EARNERS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

ot  ifxw  jaasET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moudaw,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Nev  Jereey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  unusual  that  alwajrs 


makes  the  new*,  while  the  oriina^' 
ewits  receive  Uttie  attention  from  BO«t 
of  the  dtHMtty.  As  an  exampie,  few  el 
us  recoritte  how  desperately  the  averaje 
wace  earner  has  been  »ffected  by  ^ 
continuous  rise  in  prices  of  the  past  re^ 

years.  < « 

The  CoiBmunioatlons  Workers  fl 
America,  which  la  widely ,  r«»gnized  as 
one  ol  the  Nation's  moet  reeponslt^ 
mSlons.  recently  pointed  to  thla  probleto 
la  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a 
number  o<  newniMUpen.  i 

CWA  pointed  out  ihat  the  wage  i»- 
creaMB  it  netottatad  with  BeU  telephone 
companies  In  1968  hav^  be«»  completdy 
eroded  by  price  tocreases.  Prom  all  « 
this  the  union  concludes  that  a  wage  Ki- 
crease  otabout  25  percent  would  be  Jusfi- 
fied  at  this  time.  Whether  that  is  th« 
correct  figure  or  not,  the  facts  oleady 
point  to  the  need  for  improving  the  ecp- 
nomlo  conditions  of  wage  earners  at  thte 

time.  ___ 

I  Inacrt  the  textol  the  C7WA  »dve^^ 
mant  together  with  »  letter  from  Pre 
dent  Joseph  A.  Beime.  Into  the  Rxcoi 
CWA    Is    emiran    itooca— Owa    Mxia*a 
THiiiBT^  llijM  Trri TT  \ 

CWA "Hio    CominunJcatkaM   Wojrkersjo* 

AtoertC*-«trongly  f«*l>  »t«  torn  ot  reapdo- 
BlblUty  to  tt*  miBfmbwt  aad^the  «»«?fT 
M  k  whole.  For  over  SOtmw.  OWA  baa  b«lB»a 
improved  the  standMd  of  Uvltig  ot  ttoe  wkn 
aad  -women  of  the  telephone  liidUitry.  Tbe 
improwmenta  CWA  hu  negotiated  to  oojn- 
mtmieatlona  pay  ratea  hare  done  thelrfuu 
Mbait  to  keep  the  Amerlcaii  national  eoqn- 
omy  moving  ahead.  ^ 

CWA  U  proud  of  the  record  ot  economic 
progreBB  that  tt  has  written  on  behalf  of 
the  more  than  half  a  mUllon  worBng  people 
represented  by  the  union. 

We  ore  determined  that  this  record— whjch 
we  b«Ueve  Is  imprettlve  by  any  atandard— 
will  continue  to  be  written  In  terms  of  higher 
incomes  for  telephone  employees. 

Notice  has  just  been  served  on  the  fleu 
Telephone  System  that  we  win  seek  s^ 
■tantlal  pay  adjnatmenta  for  our  m«ml«r« 
employed  by  the  various  BeU  Syrtem  oper- 
ating aflUlatea. 

The  iMue.  very  simply.  U  whether  we  ^ 
regain  the  level  of  buying  power  we  achleted 
m  1968  and  secure  some  additional  Improve- 
ment—In  reocwnltlon  of  our  meml>er8'  In- 
creased produ<*lvIty.  Our  economic  »uf^y" 
demonatrate  that  a  wage  Increaae  of  M  pw 
cent  is  easily  Justlfled. 

THX    SmjATIOK    HaSlrt    BAU.T    CHAN(^ 

There  w»«  a  time  when  government  offlcws 
and  newapaper  editorial  writers  used  to  a«ee 
that  a  high  wage  poUcy  Is  good  for  the  natton 
Now  too  many  of  them  "point  with  *1«P  ■ 

But  now,  in  1971,  some  of  the  off-the-^un 
crlUoe  would  have  you  beUeve  that  a  fair  bay 
inaeaae  will  "ruin-  the  national  eoonotoy. 
CWA.  with  Ita  long  experience  in  coUectlve 
bargaining  economics.  appUes  the  only  lit 
word  for  tiiat  line  of  argument:  "nonaenle". 

The  vaUdity  of  wage  Increaaw  tlxat  ^ve 
working  people  a  fair  share  of  tlie  naUotal 
productivity  has  not  (Shanged  an  lota. 

Workers  are  not  "getting  rich".  Wages  are 
not  "too  high".  Wage  adMstmenU  foDow  ris- 
ing prlcee;  price  Increases  come  flrrt. 

Look  at  these  facta  about  the  telephone 
industry:  . 

1.  The  coet  of  living  haa  rlaan  17.7%  a»ice 
our  last  BeU  Syatem  contracts  were  nsgo- 
tlated  in  lOea. 

a.  Telephone  wage  levels  are  lower  than 
In  other  utUlty  or  regulated  Industries. 

8.  ProducUvlty  In  telephone  labor  has  been 
rising  by  B.5%  over  the  past  10  years,  and 
It  wUl  continue  to  Increase  In  the  future.  [ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS^ 

Otra  PBOPLK  HAVE  A  RIAL  PKOBLXM 

In  oooununltias  throughout  America,  tele- 
phone people  are  known  as  good  citizens. 
CWA,  thatr  union.  Is  known  as  a  leader  in 
developing  rasponslUe  aotivltles  to  benefit 
the  entire  pUbUa 

NeverttMleaa,  some  government  offldau 
and  antn»  oommsntators  would  like  to  pin 
tha  label  of  "reckless  irreeponslbUity"  on 
unions  like  CWA  that  are  trying  only  to 
win  a  decent  break  for  decent  working  men 
and  women.  _  _^ 

We  resent  and  we  reject  these  smear  eflortt. 
We  beileve  they  are  based  on  faulty  oompre- 
henaloa  of  preeent-day  economic  problems. 
We  beileve  they  play  Into  the  hands  of  those 
cocporate  elements  which  have  tradltlonaUy 
triad  to  keep  wages  down  and  profits  high. 

OWA  pe(^>le  working  in  the  BeU  System 
and  other  telephone  oompanlee  have  a  real 
problem.  Their  pay  U  too  low.  ThaU  income 
u  eroded  by  rising  prices. 

That's  why  we  have  served  notice  on  the 
BeU  System  tiiat  o\ir  members  need  more 
Income. 

That's  why  we  are  oonvlnoed  that  wage 
iDoreaaes  wtU  benefit  not  only  our  members 
but  the  buying  power  of  thoee  wages  wlU 
benefit  the  entire  public. 

That's  why.  in  the  ooUeotlve  bargaining 
ahead,  we  know  that  you — ^the  trt^hone- 
ualng  public — wUl  support  the  tSoiX*  of 
hard-w«lEing  telephone  employees  to  enjoy 
their  fair  share  of  American  opportunity  and 
a  decent  standard  ot  living. 

FACT  8HEBT:  COMMUNICATIONS  WORK- 
ERS OF  AMERICA.  AFL-CIO 

CWA  represents  more  than  one-halt  mU- 
llon  telephone,  communicatloiis  and  other 
workers  In  the  tTnlted  States  and  Canada. 

CWA  Is  the  largest  commimlcatlons  union 
in  the  world.  Although  one  of  the  young- 
est of  the  major  uiUons,  CWA  Is  among 
the  donen  largest  labor  organlaatlons  In  the 
AFli-ClO.  About  half  the  members  are 
women. 

CWA  members  work  as  switchboard  oper- 
ators, inataUera,  clerks,  Unemen,  cable  splic- 
ers, repairmen,  engineers,  Uboratory  tech- 
nicians, telegraph  operators,  directory  sales- 
men, communications  eqt;lpment  produc- 
tion workers,  secretaries,  data  processors, 
radio,  TV  and  newspaper  employees  and  in 
many  other  occupations. 

There  are  more  than  880  chartered  Locals 
In  the  Union.  The  members  Uve  and  work 
m  some  10,000  different  communltlee,  Indi- 
cating a  very  wide  and  even  geographic 
spread  across  the  map.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  its  members  are  almost  everywhere — 
m  the  big  cltlee,  the  smallest  towns,  the 
suburbs,  in  completely  rural  areas  and  at 
the  far-away  places  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  the  mountains,  the  lakes  and  the 
oceans — CWA's  poUtlcal  polls  are  noted  for 
their  almost  uncanny  accuracy. 

The  union  has  a  record  of  high  mem- 
bership activity  In  otnununity  affairs,  legis- 
lation, poUUos  and  volunteer  work  with 
neighborhood  agencies. 

Joseph  A.  Belme  has  been  president  of 
CWA  since  1943.  He  is  the  first  labor  leader 
ever  to  serve  as  president  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Funds  and  CouncUs  of  America  (19fl«- 
88)  and  serves  on  a  nimiber  of  Presidential 
commissions,  boards  and  agencies. 

Beime,  as  president  of  CWA,  Is  head  of 
the  union's  l4-member  Executive  Board. 
Other  memb«s  of  the  Board  are  CWA  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Olenn  E.  Watts;  Executive 
Vice  Presidents  James  M.  Massey.  George  E. 
QUI  and  Qua  C.  Cramer,  and  Vice  Presidents 
Morton  Bahr.  W.  K.  Edwards,  B.  B.  Pcffch, 
Walter  Schaar,  Arthur  B.  LeFevre.  D.  L.  Mc- 
Cowen.  D.  K.  Gordon,  John  CarroU  and 
James  Booe.  Four  others  who  head  up  bar- 
gaining units  also  sit  In  on  Board  meetings. 
They  are  Patrick  J.  Morgan,  National  Direc- 
tor of  CWA's  Western  Electric  InstaUation 
unit;   Frank  J.  Novotny,  National  Director 
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of  CWA'S  Western  Electric  Sales  unit:  J. 
Curtis  Fletcher,  Independent  Telephone  Di- 
rects, and  George  T.  Myerscough,  National 
Director  of  CWA's  Long  Line*  unit. 

Each  of  the  nine  vice  presidents  heads  up 
a  regional  office,  established  to  give  members 
closer  and  better  representation.  CWA  re- 
gional offices  are  In  New  York  City,  Washing- 
ton, Atlanta,  Lansing.  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Omatva.  Qenver  and  San  Pranclaco. 

The  Union'*B  headquarters  are  at  1936  K 
Street,  N-W.,  Washington,  d.c. 

Conventions,  held  annually,  are  considered 
models  of  democratic  procedures.  AU  dele- 
gates are  ^nk-and-filers.  An  unusual  com- 
munications network  makes  it  possible  for 
aU  delegates  to  be  heard  easily  from  the  floor. 
All  sessions  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  Union  was  fovmded  at  meetings  in 
Chicago  and  New  Orleans  In  1938,  after 
earlier  attempts  to  form  a  national  union 
to  represent  telephone  workers  had  faUed. 
The  organization  was  flrst  known  as  the 
National  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers. 
Convention  delegates  constltutlonaUy 
changed  the  name  to  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  In  1947. 

COIAMTTNXCATIONS  WoaKXBS  OT  AmXRICA, 

Wcuhington^  DJO. 

We  in  CWA  believe  that  our  1971  coUec* 
tiv«  bargaiatng  asgotiations  with  BeU  T«le> 
phone  .Syatam  oompanlea,  and  with  otitar 
commimicatlons  corporations,  are  among  the 
most  Important  economic  events  on  the  do- 
mestic scene, 

FurtlMrmore,  we  want  you  to  know  pre- 
cisely wlutt  OWA  Is  saying  and  doing  In  the 
course  of  these  negotiations.  We  In  CWA  are 
conscious  of  the  pubUc  Interest  In  our 
negotiations  and  of  pubUc  concern  about  the 
dlraotlon  of  the  whole  economy. 

That  Is  why  CWA  has  taken  advertise- 
ments in  leading  American  newspapers  to  ex- 
plain Its  position,  and  why  we  Intend  to  go 
to  the  pubUc  with  our  case  throughout  these 
negoU&tlons.  We  beUeve  that  you  may  find 
this  flrst  advertisement — a  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed — of  more  than  transient  Interest. 

Inflation,  as  the  advertisement  points  out, 
baa  eroded  all  the  wage  gains  won  by  CWA 
members  In  1968.  The  economic  condition 
wUl  be  Improved  only — I  repeat,  oiUy— by 
substantial  wage  gains  this  year.  Any  alter- 
nate program  that  seeks  to  prevent  our  peo- 
ple from  gaining  their  income  equity  will  be 
unsatisfactory  for  communications  workers 
and  dangerous  for  the  whole  economy. 

We  very  much  want  you  to  know  wtiere 
CWA  stands,  and  we  seek  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

JosKFH  A.  Baam, 

i>re«i(Ient. 


DEFENSE  STILL  PIRST  PRIORTIY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WTMAN 

aw  IfSW  RAKPSHISS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  i,  1971 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
how  much  we  understandably  long  for 
the  things  money  will  buy  at  the  do- 
mestic level.  It  remains  the  first  obliga- 
tion of  this  Congreee  and  this  Nation  to 
mfi<ntaiTt  an  adequate  defense  deterrent. 
Unless  we  keep  America  strong  enough 
militarily  to  deter  attack  upon  us,  every- 
thing will  go  down  the  drain. 

Frankly,  we  are  not  doing  this.  Re- 
newed appeals  to  revised  priorities  In 
spending  are  almost  always  at  the  ex- 
pense of  defense  dollars,  the  largest  con- 
trollaUe  source  of  dollars  In  the  FW- 
eral  budget. 


May  S,  1971 

Certain  Members  In  the  other  body 
«aot  to  out  out  or  back  on  the  B-1.  the 
manned  follow -on  bomber  after  the  B- 
53.  Others  would  require  less  shipbuild* 
jng,  fewer  pieaHea,  and  reduced  research 
and  development. 

All  this  at  A  time  when  Soviet  capabili- 
ties are  demonstrably  increased  in  al- 
most every  field  from  missiles  to  ships  to 
submarines. 

Certainly  waste  Is  to  be  ellm&iated, 
cort-ovemms  ttiecked.  «nd  excess  pro- 
curement adjusted  downward.  But  the 
sad  truth  is  that  billions  more  dollars 
are  needed  ior  a  minimum  realistic  de- 
fense for  the  United  States,  not  less.  We 
should  be  building  five  times  as  many 
mval  vessels  and  tVrice  as  many  sub- 
nuutoes.  The  R-1  should  be  much  fur- 
tber  along,  and  the  Navy's  ULMS — deep- 
dWng  long-range,  missile  carrying 
subs— prc^ram  sharply  accelerated. , , 

All  this  in  the  name  of  survival.  Re- 
gretful but  a  fact  of  Ufe.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  ccHnmend  a  reeding  of  Joseph  Al- 
sop's  current  column  remembering  that 
no  nation  ever  dealt  successfully  with 
cooununism  from  weakh,es^ 

.The  article  follows:  ^;.     ^  V 
.•?-."         Matxom's  Daskbt  TniK 

"^  (By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  chances  are  disagreeably  high  that  the 
present  may  be  remembered  as  the  darkest 
tlma  1°  the  Amivican  story.  In  too  many 
wtkjM,  it  too  much  reasmblres  the  time  in  the 
BrttlBb  story,  when  government  and  people 
refused  to  respond  to  the  grim  chaUenge  of 
Adolf  Hitler — untU  it  waa  much  too  late,  and 
there  was  no  poealble  response  except  a  aec- 
oQd  World  War. 

The  young  fools  (most  of  whom  have  never 
even  ha«rd  ot  Adolf  Hitler)  demonstrate 
around  the  CapltoL  Within  tha  Oapltoi,  the 
old  fools  prate  of  peaoe.  MeanwhUe,  If  facta 
mean  anything  at  all,  the  vast  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  being  mainly  used  for  mUl- 
tary  prqiaratlons  which  could  end  in  war. 

Facts  probably  do  not  mean  anything  at 
all.  In  view  of  the  condition  of  wishful  som- 
nambulism that  now  affUcte  so  many  poU- 
tlolans.  almost  aU  American  InteUectuals,  and 
large  sectors  of  the  media.  Tet  the  facts  de- 
serve to  be  clearly  set  out  for  conalderatlon 
by  the  non-somnambulists.  So  here  they  are. 

Some  months  ago,  to  begin  with,  one  of  the 
American  reconnalasance  sateUltee  brought 
back  evidence  that  the  Soviets  had  halted  de- 
ployment of  their  huge  SS-O  salaslles  at  the 
800-level.  The  88-9  is  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  a  "counterforoe  weapon,"  spedfleaUy  de- 
signed to  break  the  backbone  of  the  UjS. 
nuclear  deterrent,  the  Mlnuteman  ICBM  sys- 
tem. 

The  federal  Arms  Centred  Agency,  the  bas- 
tion of  wlshfulness  In  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, promptly  clrc\ilated  a  secret  memoran- 
dum that  the  halt  In  88-9  d^oyment  meant 
the  arms  race  was  ov«r.  Seoretary  of  Defense 
Mdvlng  Laird  alao  announced  the  halt  to  the 
pnbUc,  In  a  tone  of  oaxittoaa  liope.  The  cheers 
were  deafening. 

A  Uttle  later  thU  winter,  a  second  reoon- 
oalasance  satelUte  brought  back  very  differ- 
ent news  Having  ceased  to  dig  sUoe  for  tlie 
8S-9  missiles,  the  Soviets  were  now  digging 
even  bigger  sUos,  with  several  special  fea- 
tures. The  newa  plainly  indicated  that  the 
Soviets  would  soon  be  deploying  quite  new 
nUsBUes.  even  more  powerful  and  threatening 
than  the  SS-Os. 

In  consequence,  this  reporter  went  to  the 
naoat  normally  reaUstlc  men  in  the  govem- 
«aent,  to  ask  what  future  numbers  they  were 
thinking  about.  These  men  repUed  that  the 
Soviets  could  hardly  prepare  to  deploy  more 
than  20  of  the  new  mlaaUe-monaters  this 
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year — or  not  enough  to  be  unduly  alarmed 
about  Immediately. 

Tet  a  Uttle  later,  once  again,  tlxere  wm  stUl 
more  news,  this  time  of  a  truly  appalling  na- 
ture. The  news  was  tliat  the  Soviets  were 
already  digging  sUos  for  twice  the  matimnm 
expected  numlMr  of  the  new  monster-mis- 
siles—(»  above  40  m  all.  If  this  tempo  oon- 
Unues.  tlMrefore,  the  Soviets  may  perhaps 
prepare  for  deployment  of  anywhere  between 
80  and  100  of  their  new  monster-missiles  be- 
f ore  the  year  ends.  ' 

THE  WISER  ANALTCiTS  do  not  expect  the 
monster-missiles  to  be  mere  Improved  S8-98. 
They  expect  altogether  new  weapons,  cer- 
tainly "mirved,"  and  quite  possibly  carrying 
up  to  10  one-megaton  warheads  apiece. 
When  the  new  sUos  receive  the  new  missiles 
that  are  destined  for  them — which  takes 
about  18  montiis — tiiat  will  then  give  U»e 
Soviets  more  than  enough  power  to  destroy 
the  Mlnuteman  system. 

If  these  facts  are  xuK  enough  to  frighten 
non-eomnambulists.  there  are  stUl  worse 
tacts  to  oome.  Briefly,  the  Soviets  are  going 
to  the  Immense  expense  of  '**gg^"g  their  new 
mlasUe  sUos  without  having  finally  tested 
the  monster-miaallee  the  sUos  are  to  hold. 

This  strange  pbenomenon  of  heavy  spend- 
ing in  prqiaration  for  ittlojmitnt.  before 
any  tests  of  the  weapon  to  be  deployed,  has 
been  seen  before  in  the  Soviet  Union.  To  be 
^Mciflc,  It  was  seen  in  the  early  otagaa.  Just 
after  the  Cuban  mlaaiie  crisis  at  Ut9i,  when 
the  Soviets  were  carrying  on  their  nuclear- 
strategic  buildup  with  great  urgency. 

Tile  fact  that  tiie  same  strange  plienome- 
non  Is  being  seen  again,  in  immeasurably 
more  dangerous  drcumstaneea.  (Aiviously 
means  two  thinga.  It  means  that  the  Soviets 
have  great  confidence  In  their  new  monster- 
mlssUe,  whatever  Ite  form  may  be.  And  It  also 
means  tiiat  there  is  again  urgency — ^tbat  for 
reasons  of  their  own.  In  fact,  tbe  Soviet  miU- 
tary  planners  Itave  some  sort  of  deedUne 
In  mind. 

If  there  is  such  a  deadline,  that  also  baa 
a  logical  meaning.  It  maans  that  the  Soviets 
are  preparing  for  positive  action  of  some 
sort.  Just  poesUaly,  thay  are  i«eparlng  an 
atten^iied  flrst  striice,  to  knock  out  V& 
nuclear-strategio  power.  More  probably,  they 
have  in  mind  some  sort  of  hideously  grave 
confrontation  with  this  country,  with  over- 
whelming power  on  their  aide. 

So  tills  time  of  somnambulism  may  waU 
be  remembered  as  very  dark  indeed  I 


A  NATION  CANNOT  SURVIVE 
TREASON  FROM  WITHIN 


HON.  FLOTD  SPENCE 

or  aoxTTH  cakolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  in- 
dividuals in  this  countir.  Including  some 
Members  of  Congress,  are  helping  to  pro- 
long the  war  in  Vietnam  by  their  words 
and  actions.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
these  people  are  gidlty  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  their 
conduct — whether  they  are  naive,  un- 
realistic, weak  of  resolve,  or  pOlltloidly 
motivated;  but  sooner  mr  later  tbe^^  will 
be  exposed  for  what  they  really  are. 

They  wlU  be  haunted  by  the  spirits  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  brave  men 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  to  make  it 
possible  for  these  people  to  live  In  a  free 
land  and  engage  in  activities  that  would 
not  be  allowed  in  coimtrles  which  they 
are  aiding  by  their  actions. 


They  will  have  to  answer  to  the  youth 
of  today,  and  those  yet  unborn,  for  help- 
ing to  weaken  this  country  to  tiie  extent 
that  onr  enemies  will  be  encouraged  to 
pramoto  Korea  and  Vletnam-tgrpe  situ- 
ations which  our  young  people  will  have 
to  fight. 

This  is  not  Just  a  question  of  some 
b^ng  (m  the  other  side  from  me  on  a 
political  issue.  This  t  can  respect.  But 
these  people  are  working,  agidnst  the 
best  Interests  of  this  country,  even  more 
insidiously  than  our  more  apparent 
enemies.  For  them  X  liEve  no  respect. 
Whether  they  be  elected  offldslsor.  no- 
vate Individuals,  they  haVe  only  my  oco? 
tempt. 

Whether  they  bum  tite  U.S.  flag.  «r 
demonstrate  with  the  enemy  flag,  or  glwe 
support  and  favorable  publicity  to  thoee 
who  do,  they  most  be  recognised  as  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  the  continued  peace  and 
freedom  of  this  country. 

Since  there  is  inTormation  availabla  to 
the  general  public  which  Indicates  that 
the  eurvtval  of  our  Nattan  is  In  Jeopardy, 
I  would  setloody  question  the  motives  of 
anyone  who  directly  or  Indlreetly  hdps 
to  weaken  our  defenses  or  undermine  our 
resolve  to  defeat  those  who  would  destroy 
us. 

Centuries  ago,  Cloero  described  elo- 
quently the  problem  we  have  today: 

Marcus  TuUlus  Cloero  (lOft-48  B.C.):  "A 
nation  can  survive  Its  fools,  and  even  the 
amblttoua.  but  It  cannot  survive  treason 
from  within.  An  enemy  at  the  gates  Is  leas 
formidable  for  he  la  known  and  he  earrles 
his  hanners  openly.  But  the  traitor  moves 
among  thoee  within  the  gate  ftedy,  tils  Sly 
wtxlspers  rustling  through  all  the  allsTs, 
heard  In  the  very  halls  of  government  HmHi. 
Fat  the  traitor  appears  no  traitor;  he  speaks 
In  the  accents  TamUlar  to  lils  victims,  sod  he 
wean  their  face  and  tlietr  garmenta.  aad  be 
appeals  to  the  baseness  that  lies  deep  in  ttie 
hearts  of  aU  men.  He  rots  the  sou!  ot  a  na- 
tion; be  wwks  secretly  and  unknown  In  the 
night  to  tmdermine  the  pUlars  of  a  dty;  he 
inftets  the  body  polities  so  that  It  can  no 
longer  resist.  A  murderer  la  leas  to  be  feared." 


"MR.  DEMOCRAT" 


HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 

or  KHODB  auLtnt 
US  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  i,  1971 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 

cenUy  appeared  in  the  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal  an  article  entitied  "Mr. 
Democrat,"  written  by  Bir.  C.  Praser 
Smith  about  Lawrence  P.  MoOarry,  di- 
rector of  the  Providence  Public  Works 
Department  and  chairman  of  the  Provi- 
dence Democratic  City  Committee. 

nils  commentary  on  Mr.  MoOarry, 
affectionately  known  as  Larry  by  his 
many  friends,  of  whom  I  count  mysrif 
as  one,  ably  relates  the  positive  effect 
one  man  can  have  on  our  society  when 
he  dedicatee  himself  to  a  life  of  public 
service  in  his  community. 

Today,  in  this  era  of  instant  demon- 
strators and  protestors,  when  people's 
c<xicem  for  government  only  beoomes 
apparent  when  they  themselves  are  per- 
sonally affected,  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
extolled  a  man  like  Larry  McOarry,  who 
has  worked  hard  and  long  with  great 
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effectivejiess  for  hli  goals  and  ideas  that 
he  believes  Uu 

3i&  trademark  in  politics  has  Iteen 
that  ol  a*  man  who  is  both  loyal  an^ 
who  keeips  h^  conumtments.  Mr.  pre&ir 
d^nl,  I  i^  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text' of  the  article  be  printed  ifi  Uie 

RjtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Kzcok]|, 

as  follows:  i 

Bfit.  demoout  I 

(ByC.Praaer  Smltli)  i 

Tb»  band  playtd  Hep,  Look  Me  Over  ifi 
the  caa(lMat«s  nuu^beil  towsrd  tbc  dAl«. 

■fTear  the  taclf  of  the  ime  m  it  slipped  bft- 
twwen  tbe  t*MeB  at  the  1028  CTxtb  w«8  Lau- 
rence P.  McOarry,  chairman  of  Provlcl«nce«B 
DMagttstlo  Cotmnlttee.  For  t3M  candidates  tt 
WM.  tbe  (TMldiit  fclBd  of  campaigning.  lio«e 
than  1.000  voters  bad  oome  to  tttam.  j 
Tof  Ui  McGiurry.  botAiled  by  what  * 
tliovight  was  ofxuitla.  the  fiD  pacee  were  nit 
elSf.  J'tiat  berbte  last  Ifovember's  electloi. 
doctors  would  dlecoref  that  the  problem  wis 
nkich  more  sertous:  ihultlple  BCleroels. 

Itt  «lrit^  of  tihat,  ud  twjt  haea\Me  of  it.  i». 
HeOuxy  oould  be  Cti*  Democratic  Party"»  oaa- 
dttete  few  mayor  In  1»74.  or  eowiMr  if  M»y«r 
Joeepta  A-  Etoortey  sJiouid  nao«  aa  to  otbv 
cont«»U  in  1B73,  Inalders  say  the  powerful 
city  cojnnilttee  woiold  endorse  htm  eagerly. 

It  wc-uld  be  lllce  wlmilng  one  fof  the  Olp- 
p«r  and  there  la  nothing  now  vlaible  on  tbe 
poUttcal  gridiron  tbt  could  do  more  thato 
boo.  Mcdarrys  taam.ae  they  «»y.  hw  ail  tl>e 
hprsee.  .     I 

Brea  if  hU  Ulnaee  or  hla  Inclinations  ke^ 
him.  out  of  ti»e  race  as  a  candidate.  It  Is  ua- 
llkely  th*t  anyone  could  win  without  t^s 
cndnwmrnt  and  support.  He  can  be  king  tr 
kingmaker.  But  in  the  Intereets  of  drama  ^d 
clarity,  it  to  helpful  to  aeaume  that  he  w^ 
iM  a  candidate. 

There  are  tUoae  who  would  hate  to  he^r 
the  wwda  "Mayor  McOarry"  paae  their  Upe. 
But  ih«re  »re  ottiers,  if  their  on-the-reco»d 
teetiokoay  Is  the  guide,  who  would  feel  .a 
rare  tide  of  Joy  and  reassurance  that  there  3s 
Justice  in  the  world.  _     ,  .« 

The  polarity  of  reeponsee  is  part  of  tje 
McOarry  reign  as  party  boas  In  Providence, 
su  fast-moving  year*  in  which  his  name  b*s 
become  a  code  word,  moving  some  to  vUiry 
and  others  to  ewlore. 

Those  who  find  him  distasteful  believe  »e 
has  sunk  the  city's  roots  into  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, that  he  has  been  more  sensitive  to  roads 
and  garbage  than  to  people,  and  that  his  per- 
sonal style  is  unbecoming  to  a  public  flgute. 
They  feel  the  newspaper  should  "fX"  hl«i. 

Those  who  love  him— and  that  term  is  by 
no  means  unwarranted— fiercely  resent  ms 
public  Image.  They  blame  the  newspapers  for 
treating  him  unfairly. 

Although  most  of  his  admirers  would  argue 
that  "good  ptaitlos  is  always  good  govern- 
ment." there  are  some  episodes  which  under- 
mine their  faWh.  Patronage,  despite  lt»  hu- 
manitarian characteristics.  Is  patronage.  Aid 
when  the  choice  Is  between  qualifications  aid 
party,  qualifications  often  are  revised. 

But  the  Issue  here,  prtmarUy.  Is  the  proc- 
ess and  not  the  product.  Who  Is  lArry  1*- 
Oarry?  What  stakes  up  his  "machine"?  Wliy 
Is  Hcla  image  cIoudedT 

K  is  true  that  his  press  has  been  fairly  onp- 
dtmeoiloned.  But  one  of  the  biggest  fact<*s 
m  that  circumstance  Is  Mr.  McOarry  hlmsdf . 
He  does  not  have  to  be  told  that  elections 
cannot  be  won  In  classrooms  or  In  the  homes 
of  conege  gradnatee.  (Not  yet.  anyway.)  Bo 
he  plays  to  the  voters  la  the  walkupe,  tlie 
three'.de<*era  and  ttie  cottages. 

He  adopts  some  of  the  style  of  the  la(te 
Mike  Quill,  the  transit  union  boss  of  New 
York,  who  Uked  to  oaU  Mayor  Undsey— Jo^ 
Llndeeley. 

During   tbe  lasrt   mayoral   campaign,   Blr 


McOarry  ftubtml  ^<^t«r  ^llipan. 
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HlUman "  and  said,  "I  can  never  remember 
his  name." 

When  his  endorsed  candidate  was  opposed 
In  a  primary  In  Ward  7  last  fall.  Mr.  McGarry 
publicly  threatened  that  "not  another  leaf 
will  be  picked  up"  If  the  chaUenger  won.  The 
challenger  lost. 

When  tbe  Urban  CoallUon  named  a  Task 
Force  on  the  Administration  of  Justice.  Mr. 
McOarry  voliznteered.  "I  don't  see  a  working 
m^  on  the  list.  If  you  own  a  business  and 
have  got  a  million  dollars  you're  on  It.''  He 
called  tbe  new  appotnt«es  a  bunch  of  "stuffed 
shirts.'' 

'1  though  I  was  reading  the  Cbafee  for 
Oovemor  eommlselon,"  be  said.  Wot  over- 
come with  the  va'lidlty  of  complaints  of 
racism  and  brutality  among  the  police,  Mr. 
McOarry  dubbed  tbe  task  force,  "The  Red 
Herring  committee." 

When  brutality  was  charged  last  fall.  Mr. 
McOarry  said,  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of  these 
constant  grlpee  and  complaints.  K  they  {the 
blacKst  the  •stuffed  shirts'?)  dont  like  It 
here  In  the  city,  why  dont  tbey  move?" 

An  editorial  writer  saw  this  qtiestlon  aa 
the  ultimate  radai  slirf.  It  is  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  m  the  tenement  houses  It  was 
received  as  a  logical  question. 

Not  everyone  will  find  Mr.  McOafry:B  re- 
marks amustQg.  That  will  not  surprise  Mr. 
McOarry.  He  -would  be  surprised  only  if  a 
majdrlty  of  voters  indicated  they  are  Icfeklng 
for  fancy  language.  There  ts  little  to  suggest 
Any  such  trend  among  those  who  travel  from 
tenement  house  to  polling  place. 

If  the  signs  were  there,  Mr.  McOarry  wotild 
see  them.  After  a  lifetime  of  participatory 
politics,  he  appears  to  have  psychic  tools 
that  can  cut  to  the  bare  bones  of  public 
feelings.  H«  can  see  the  threads  of  common 
thought.  CJty  Clerk  Vincent  Vespla  says,  "He 
knows  who  snores  and  who  docsnt.*' 

IHus,  among  his  associates  he  is  known 
as  a  "great  predlcter."  One  friend  declared 
that  he  Is  clairvoyant.  In  1968,  he  predicted 
that  Oovemor  Llcht  would  beat  the  unbeat- 
able John  H.  Chaffee  by  20,000  votes.  (I 
heard  him  tell  Tth  Ward  Democrats  assem- 
bled m  the  St.  Bart's  Hall  on  election  eve, 
that  he  "felt"  Democratic  votes  In  the  air.) 
The  margin  of  victory  was  about  11,000. 

Jjttst  year,  Mr;  McOarry  predicted  Governor 
Llcht  would  win  by  40,000  votes.  The  margin 
was  less  than  3,000. 

But  It  may  be,  as  he  intimates,  that  the 
prediction  is  Important,  not  for  Its  precision, 
but  for  the  Impact  It  will  have  when  made 
In  clubrooms,  bars,  restaurants,  on  the  tele- 
phone and  anywhere. 

It  Is  a  part  of  the  McGarry  magic,  a  con- 
stant drama  of  shadow  and  act.  It  Is  part 
Illusion — his  solemn  declarations  In  behalf  of 
the  two-party  system  In  Providence,  his  in- 
sistence upon  loyalty  to  endorsed  oandldates 
and  bis  apparent  oonAdenoe  when  tbe  race  Is 
close. 

If  Larry  says  It's  so.  It  probably  Is  so.  It  Is 
faith.  It  Is  an  extra  dimension  of  strength 
that  comes  only  when  the  machinery  Is  run- 
ning weU.  It  is  part  Illusion,  but  It  u  mostly 
real.  And  the  reality  Is  people.  People  who 
would  follow  Larry  McOarry  anywhere. 

The  following  Is  reciprocal.  Understanding 
chat  the  people  were  against  the  income  tax, 
he  opposed  It  too.  Suspecting  that  they  were 
dtsgueted  by  charges  of  police  brutaUty, 
knowing  that  his  old  parish  was  being  splin- 
tered by  the  work  of  socially  conscious 
priests,  and  being  naturally  suspicious  of 
anything  swooping  down  from  the  East  Side. 
Mr.  McOarry  makes  It  clear  that  be,  too,  re- 
sents the  Interference. 

WHOSX   OZ   U  BEINa    GORED 

Whether  this  makes  him  responsive  or  re- 
actionary Is  not  the  easy  question  most  "good 
govemmant"  spokesmen  would  say  It  Is.  It 
Is.  to  son^  extent,  a  question  of  whose  ox  Is 
bsing  gored. 

From  tbe  viewpoint  of  the  mian  called  "Mr. 
Democrat"  all  tbe  r;gbt  oxen  are  protected. 
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They  are  protected  by  the  ward  committee 
chairmen,  a  baker's  do^n  of  special  men. 
Tbey  are  among  the  men  that  Larry  knows 
best.  In  many  ways  tbey  are  his  pressure 
points.  Through  tbem.  Larry  reads  tbe  city. 
Tbelr  ranks  Include  an  luidertaket.  sexton 
at  the  North  Burial  Ground,  an  attorney,  a 
city  solicitor,  a  probate  Judge,  a  butcher  and 
a  public  works  department  supervisor.  Oov- 
ernment  may  be  moving  away  from  the  peo- 
ple, Intt  tbe  ward  committeemen  are  not. 
They  are  the  people. 

Tou  do  not  have  to  tell  any  of  these  men 
that  "Qwre  people  live  In  tenement  houses. 
than  In  mansions  and  tbelr  votes  count  Just' 
as  much." 

"These  are  the  people  you  can  ask  to  CDme' 
out,"  Mr.  McGarry  says.  "They're  aocessible. 
And    this   Is    where   your    ward   committee 
shlnea" 

Thus  In  the  13  tb  Ward,  as  in  tbe  city's 
other  wards,  there  Is  a  man  Uke  Adolf  Qlan- 
qulttl.  Mr.  Olanqulttl,  proprietor  of  Adolf's 
Meat  Market,  Is  a  political  handyman.  He 
has  had  his  fights  with  lb.  McOarry,  but  now 
he  Is  chairman  of  the  18th  Ward  Democratic 
Committee. 

"X  help  a  lot  of  people  out  when  they're 
In  trouble.  Broke,  I  help  tbem.  This  n  thaL. 
Tbey  borrow  from  me.  I  let  'em  take  it.  I 
feel  If  I  can  do  these  things.  I  may  as  well 
run  and  get  a  Uttle  recognition,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Olanqulttl  had  trouble  with  Mr.  Mo- 
Qarry  In  1966  when  the  recognition  he 
sought  had  been  reserved  for  someone  else. 
He  teamed  up  against  the  endorsed  slate.  Mr. 
McOarry  then  charged  that  Adolf  lived  In 
North  Providence. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Olanqulttl  says,  that  his 
family  lives  In  North  Providence,  He  him- 
self sleeps  In  a  small  room  above  his  butcher 
shop  "two  times  a  week,  sometimes  three." 

"The  law  says  I  only  have  to  sleep  there " 
once  a  year  to  make  tt  legal  and  later  on  I 
might  sleep  there  more,"  he  predicted  last 
summer.  Like  some  of  his  Federal  HIU  neigh- 
bors, Mr.  Olanqulttl  is  caught  In  transit.  He 
has  done  wen  with  his  meat  store.  Like  a  lot 
of  others,  he  moved  his  family  to  tbe  sub- 
urbs. But  his  business  and  some  of  his  inter- 
ests are  on  the  hill.  1 
For  tbe  election  work,  Mr.  Olanqulttl  has  • 
a  truck  outfitted  with  a  loudspeaker  system. 
But  he  talks  to  the  voters  every  day. 
("Basically."  Mr.  McOarry  says,  "the  most 
Important  thing  a  ward  committeeman  does 
is  be  a  politician  365  days  a  year.  You  simply 
cannot  run  to  the  people  on  primary  day  or 
election  day  and  say,  'Hey.  YouTe  my 
friend." " 

Men  like  Mr.  OlanqultU  say  "You're  my 
friend"  every  day  in  almost  every  way.  At 
one  time,  the  18th  Ward  Democratic  Club 
made  Its  headqiiarters  In  a  building  right 
behind  Mr.  Olanqulttl's  market  on  Atwells 
Avenue.  It  was  the  kind  of  setup  that  draws 
voters  and  politicians. 

One  of  the  few  that  surpasses  it  in  both 
point  of  service  and  performance  is  the  Rus- 
sell J.  Boyle  Funeral  Home  on  Smith  Street. 
Mr.  Boyle,  former  president  of  the  city  ooun- 
cU.  gives  lessons  to  the  neighborhood  anti- 
poverty  fighters.  Be  has  a  staff  of  men  who 
serve  not  only  as  funeral  directors,  but  am- 
bulance drivers,  real  estate  men,  keepers  of 
the  private  public  assistance  rolls  and  pubUc 
relations  men  of  great  humor  and  sklU. 

(When  Lester  Ml"""*"  started  running  for 
mayor  last  fall,  he  said  Mayor  Joseph  A. 
Doorley*s  aides  looked  like  a  brace  of  funeral 
directors.  For  those  who  have  not  read  widely 
in  the  books  that  divine  political  strategy, 
this  remark  was  xmdoubtedly  oounter-pro- 
ductlvs.  a  slur  on  the  Doorley  team  and  a 
tasteless  gaffe  In  the  sacred  context  of  death, 
(What  seems  Ironic,  meeting  Mr,  Boyle's 
men,  is  that  they  are  funeral  directors  who 
might  easily  be  described  as  mayoral  aldee, 
meeting  the  needs  of  tbe  constituents  day- 
by-day.) 

Mr,  Boyle  himself  Is  already  a  legend  on 
Smith  Hill.  Last  year  he  bad  289  funerals 
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and  the  chances  are  high  that  not  all  of 
tbem  are  paid  for  or  ever  will  be.  For  a  long 
time,  Mr.  Boyle  did  not  send  bUls.  He  does 
so  today,  he  says,  only  because  the  account- 
^ts  demand  It. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  a  face  like  Jack  Kennedy, 
ms  eyes  appear  to  work  Independently,  one 
of  tbem  twinkling  and  reflecting  the  us\ial 
Irony  of  his  remarks  while  the  other  tries 
to  peer  behind  the  face  of  the  listener,  to 
lee  through  and  measure. 

Be  says,  "Larry  takes  care  of  the  people 
who  are  loyal  to  him.  He  formed  his  circle 
of  friends  and  the  city  got  tremendous,  re- 
sponsible persoimel. 

"People  who  worked  for  the  city,  he'd  make 
it  a  point  to  get  to  their  funeral.  They  were 
bis  friends  and  he  didn't  forget  them.  To 
know  Larry  is  to  know  he's  a  man  of  a  lot 
of  feeling,"  Mr.  Boyle  said. 

Everyone  who  knows  him  well  says  so.  But 
tome  suggest  that  bis  feelings  are  eclipsed 
by  his  calculations  and  by  bis  personal  esti- 
mation of  value — to  him.  Stay  on  his  side  and 
remain  satisfied  of  his  natural  disposition 
toward  fair  and  "humanitarian"  gestures. 
Oppose  him  and  feel  tbe  force  of  every  bit 
of  pressure  he  can  find  to  beat  you.  Every 
one. 

But  Mr.  McOarry's  Interest  In  victory  Is 
not  limitless.  Rumors  that  he  loses  sleep  over 
tbe  loss  of  two  of  tbe  26  city  council  seats 
are  not  true  according  to  Eddie  Clement,  an 
aide  to  Rep.  Robert  O.  Tlernan.  Two  may  be 
tbe  optimum  number  of  Republicans,  he 
tgrees. 

"You  could  elect  ONE,  but  who  would  he 
talk  to?"  Mr.  Clement  inquires. 

WHO    WOULD    HE    TALK   TO? 

Accepting  Mr.  Clement's  Joke  as  sm  Indi- 
cation of  policy,  we  may  conclude  that  Mr. 
McGarry  believes  he  could  win  the  two  coun- 
cil seats  he  now  leaves  for  the  GOP.  A  gen- 
erous thing,  to  be  sure. 

It  Is  the  limited  toleration  one  can  ex- 
tend to  one's  opposition,  lending  them  legltl- 
nuMjy  and  preserving  the  illusion  of  two- 
party  democracy.  One  also  denies  tbem  the 
forum  that  could  develop  beneath  any  party 
that  was  totally  excluded  from  the  city's 
sdmlnlBtratlve  and  political  processes. 

It  Is  tbe  kind  of  toleration  that  Is  seldom 
If  ever  extended  willingly  to  one's  own,  the 
maverick  elements  that  won't  wait  their  turn. 

Such  a  group  of  Independent  Democrats 
Uve  In  the  4th  Ward.  It  is  the  "Out  Back" 
of  Providence  Democratic  politics.  It  Is  a 
place  where  Byzantine  devices  are  employed 
to  make  the  regular  team  a  winner.  It  Is 
the  domain  of  "T.B." 

"T3."  is  Tony  Buccl.  In  Washington,  be 
says,  he  Is  known  as  "Mr.  Asphalt."  Having 
maneuvered  the  country's  major  oil  com- 
panies into  a  position  where  they  bad  to 
favor  his  clients  with  asphalt  shipments, 
Ifr,  Buccl  picked  up  a  new  nickname, 

Tb  be  Mr.  Asphalt  and  to  be  feared  In 
Washington,  one  suspects,  puts  Anthony 
Buccl  on  a  plateau  not  far  removed  from 
thst  of  "Mr.  Democrat." 

Ask  anyone  else  who  advises  Larry  on  po- 
litical matters  and  they  will  ask  you  If  you 
think  Larry  needs  advice.  Ask  "T3,"  and 
be  smiles. 

"You'd  have  to  ask  him,"  he  says. 

He  says,  "I  think  we  think  alike.  He's  a 
stickler  for  uncompromising  loyalty  and  we 
also  have  a  fetish  for  a  man  keeping  his  word 
because  in  politics  you  don't  draw  written 
contracts.  The  politician,  he's  got  his  word, 
larry's  word  is  good.  He  can  go  to  sleep.  I 
think  I'm  the  same  way." 

He  says  he  admires  Mr.  McGarry's  ability 
to  unite.  It  is  the  kind  of  talent  a  4th  Ward 
politician  would  appreciate. 

Tf  I  run  Jesus  Christ,  I'm  going  to  have 
»  primary."  Mr.  Buccl  says.  Last  year,  four 
different  slates  appeared,  on  the  primary 
ballot.  Last  names  were  duplicated  through- 
out. It  was  not  easy  for  the  voter  to  find  bis 
■»y  to  the  right  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jones. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  these  fights.  It  would  seem.  Democratic 
winners  would  take  all.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  reward  the  unfaithful. 

"You  take  care  of  your  friends  first.  If 
there  are  any  leftovers,  you  take  care  of  the 
rest,"  says  "T3."  Losing  Is  losing  and  no 
one  should  expect  otherwise. 

"I  don't  gamble,  but  I  don't  know  of  any- 
one who  bets  on  a  losing  horse  and  cashes 
the  ticket,"  he  says. 

What  must  be  done.  In  his  view,  is  convince 
all  tbe  big  bettors  that  you  have  the  winner. 
Larry  can  do  this. 

The  Idea  is  to  get  everyone  involved  In  the 
decision-making  or  candidate-choosing  proc- 
ess. The  Idea  of  victory  supersedes.  In  the  po- 
litical organizer's  mind,  the  Idea  of  who 
should  win.  The  "who"  of  It  Is  only  Inywr- 
tant  after  yoiu-  machinery  Is  together. 

WHO    HAD    $75,000    FOR    THE    CAMPAIGN? 

From  "T.  B.'s"  point  of  view,  Larry's  great- 
est success  came  In  1903  when  he  became 
"the  chief  protagonist"  in  reconstruction  of 
a  unified  party.  There  were  three  candidates 
and  each  one  had  something  going  for  him- 
self. But  none  had  enough  votes. 

Larry's  selection  criterion,  according  to 
some,  was  money.  Who  had  975,000  for  the 
campaign?  Joe  Doorley  did  not  have  It,  but 
be  could  get  It.  The  others  could  not.  Joe 
Doorley  bad  to  be  tbe  man. 

Prom  that  point,  the  Job  settled  down  to 
selling  the  contenders  two  ideas:  1)  accept 
the  results  of  the  Informal  polling  among  tbe 
city  conmiltteemen;  2)  work  for  tbe  winner. 

Since  then,  to  quote  the  great  Irlah  his- 
torian, Dan  Pat  Miurphy,  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  maintenance. 

"The  Irish  are  g^eat  maintenance  people," 
Mr.  Murphy  says.  Tbey  are  not  necessarily  the 
kind  of  people  who  can  widen  their  embrace, 
enlarge  their  constituencies  and  make  their 
administrations  truly  democratic. 

Someone  like  John  O.  Pastore  may  like 
prlmartes,  suggesting  from  Washington  that 
a  good  scrap  In  the  ward  Is  healthy.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oarry says  be  disagrees,  but  there  Is  a  blank 
spot  m  tbe  loyalty  ethnic.  It  Is  a  spot  that 
may  come  up  unexpectedly  or  by  design.  It 
Is  a  happening  that  signals  a  kind  of  open 
season  In  which  one  may,  for  example,  op- 
pose a  Mayor  Reynolds  or,  more  recently,  a 
Congressman  Tlernan. 

Some  say  Mr.  McOarry's  alleged  opposition 
to  Robert  O.  Tlernan  defines  the  term  "thick" 
as  applied  to  Irlslunen.  The  word  means  stub- 
born, belligerent  perseverance  that  takes  a 
man  counter  to  bis  own  beet  Interests  and 
allows  >><">  to  break  bis  own  most  cherished 
rules. 

Eddie  Clement,  Mr.  Tleman's  aide,  says 
this  report  of  disagreement  is  not  a  fruitful 
area  of  discussion.  He  did  not  know,  he 
said.  If  Larry  had  "sandbagged"  Mr.  Tler- 
nan In  the  primary  fight  with  John  A.  Nottc. 
To  sandbag  is  to  "take  a  walk"  in  the  middle 
of  election  day,  to  put  a  leash  on  tbe  drivers 
and  to  hide  tbe  voting  lists  from  the  callers. 
Mr.  Clement  says  he  doesn't  know  If  this 
happened  or  not, 

"I  have  an  old  Irish  mother  who  says, 
'When  you  win,  don't  ask  questions,"  "  Mr. 
Clement  says.  He  discotmted  the  reports  of 
bad  blood.  "We're  In  tbe  business  of  electing 
Democrats,"  be  said. 

If  Mr.  McOarry  did  work  against  Mr. 
Tlernan  it  was  not  the  only  time  be  violated 
a  cardinal  rule  of  political  loyalty.  But  some 
of  his  admirers  believe  it  was  a  significant 
Illustration  of  some  basic  characteristics  that 
sometimes  overrun  his  fundamental  adher- 
ence to  Democratic  Party  discipline. 

Mr.  Iteman  was  from  Warwick.  He  was 
one  of  those  suburbanitee  that  get  fat  off 
Providence  pluralities.  He  was  a  good  gov- 
ernment candidate,  who  had  not  worked 
long  enough  for  Ms  endorsement.  He  was 
not  Mr.  McOarry's  choice. 

Mr.  McOarry  wanted  a  television  person- 
ality. Salty  Brine.  Mr.  Brine  lost  bis  sallency 
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when  a  deal  with  Joseph  A.  Bevllscqua,  now 
house  speaker,  fell  through,  observers  say. 

Mr.  Berliacqua  had  agreed  to  fall  out  of 
the  endorsement  race  If  he  drew  no  un- 
usual support  In  tbe  early,  teetlng  rounds 
of  voting.  But  as  the  state  committeemen 
stood  to  vote  for  their  early  choices,  Mr. 
BevUacqua  apparently  thought  he  saw  some- 
thing. "What  If  I  pick  up  10  votes  In  Wester- 
ly?" he  may  have  said  to  himself. 

It  was  at  about  this  time,  to  Mr.  McOarry's 
way  of  thinking,  that  Mr.  BevUacqua  should 
have  "dropped."  Mr.  BevUacqua  did  not  drop. 

Mr.  McOarry  shouted  at  him,  "Drop,  you 

,  drop!"  Mr.  BevUacqua  did  not  drop. 

Not  soon  enough  anyway.  WhUe  he  was 
thinking  it  over,  Mr.  Brtne  dropped  and  Mr. 
Tlernan  went  on  to  win. 

This  kind  of  public  lapse  U  usually  dealt 
with  unmistakably.  Vincent  Vespla,  the  city 
clerk,  who  has  watched  the  Democrats  work 
for   years,   offered   an  example. 

INTO    THE    DEEP    niXXZE 

There  was  recently,  Mr.  Vespla  said  smU- 
ing,  a  councilman  who  made  a  public  dis- 
play of  opposition  to  the  mayor  and  to  Mr. 
McOarry.  "Humanitarian"  principles  wers 
used  by  Mr.  McOarry  to  reconcUe  It  Ini- 
tially, be  says. 

But,  as  Prof.  Dooley  says,  politics  ain't 
bean  bag.  Various  live  political  bodies  who 
have  chosen  public  oppoattlon  to  tbe  orga- 
nization, according  to  Mr.  Vespla,  have 
slipped  quietly  into  "deep  freeze"  and  may 
be  viewed  in  their  state  of  suspension  by 
those  who  know  where  to  look. 

There  are  some  opponents  and  potential  op- 
ponents who  always  do  weU,  however,  A  sig- 
nificant number  of  them  are  Republicans. 
Even  more  are  Italian. 

Recently.  20  city  department  beads,  many 
of  them  making  f  17,000  a  year,  took  out  an 
ad  in  tbe  Federal  HlU  neighborhood  news- 
paper. The  Echo. 

What  these  men  said  was  slmUar  to  what 
factory  workers  have  said  traditionally  to  the 
mill  owners — "Thank  you  for  the  Christmas 
turkey."  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  brand  of 
co-opting,  the  city's  Italo-Amerlcan  commu- 
nity, by  far  tbe  largest  number  of  registered 
voters  among  the  ethnic  groups,  has  never 
elected  a  mayor. 

Beating  the  Italians,  an  Irlah  poll  will  in- 
evitably make  clear.  Is  no  smaU  part  of  tba 
Joy  of  politics.  Give  up  the  department  heads, 
but  don't  let  'enx  have  the  council  president's 
Job  and  don't  let  'em  get  the  mayor's  office. 

Mr.  McOarry's  ability  to  pick  winners  Is 
baaed,  so  say  the  Instders.  on  bis  insistence 
that  those  who  lose  the  preliminaries  must 
fight  tbe  main  event. 

This  kind  of  consolidation,  stock  taking 
and  Investment  counseling  Is  fortified  by 
patronage  power  of  great  depth  and  variety. 
Mr,  McGarry  can  call  the  state  bouse  and 
blaokbaU  favor -seekers  who  have  faUen  from 
grace.  His  ward  committees  and  the  council- 
men  are  the  city's  real  personnel  system.  Job 
qualifications,  to  a  large  extent,  are  what  he 
says  they  are. 

Neither  the  school  department  nor  the  jx)- 
Uce  and  fire  departments  escape  this  scru- 
tiny. Police  department  promotions,  it  Is  said, 
must  be  cleared  through  Mr.  McGarry.  And 
he  is  said  to  have  accelerated  the  departure 
of  formfsr  chief  Howard  A.  Franklin. 

Thus,  his  Influence.  When  you  name  the 
chief  of  poUoe,  you  decide  what  kind  of  law 
enforcement  the  city  will  have.  (If  you  give 
a  man  his  Job,  you  oan  take  It  away.  Some- 
times you  have  to  get  a  signed  resignation  In 
advance.) 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  invest  political  leaders 
with  this  kind  of  power.  Usually,  however, 
the  leaders  are  elected  leaders. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  McOarry  could 
not  be  elected,  or  even  that  he  has  had  no 
experience  as  a  candidate.  He  has  been  elected 
and  re-elected  to  two  of  the  city's  most  impor- 
tant political  bodies:  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Fund  and  tbe  Democratic  City  Com- 
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mltt««.  He  haa  the  trust  of  the  men^  and 
wotnen  at  the  cejiter  of  the  city's  Democratic 
Party. 

But  one  ot  Mr.  McOarry's  weU-know^  ad- 
versaries suggests  that  adoration  of  the  phlef 
la  not  far  removed  from  fear. 

"He  predicates  everything  on  fear..  En- 
dorsements. johB.  everything.  Until  yoU  call 
him,  resist  him,  youTe  the  guy  who's  loelng. 

"His  secret  la,  he's  always  got  someone  In 
the  middle  he  can  use.  Keep  them  In  there 
to  worlc  for  you  till  the  tide  starts  |olng 
the  other  way  and  then  you  can  sacrlflce 
them.  He  plays  the  ball  game  tough  with- 
out any  conoem  for  anything  but  power," 
khds  man  said. 

While  fear  may  be  a  part  of  the  McOarry 
way,  It  Is  not  fear  ot  Mr.  McOarry  alone.  It  Is 
alao  fear  of  the  imcertalnty  and  need  that 
come  In  the  days  that  follow  defeat.  In  those 
days,  the  world  falls  apart  for  men;  and 
women  who  owe  their  livelihood  ta  the 
Party  and  to  McOarry. 

But  most  of  them  have  few  Illusions.  They 
rationalise  whatever  fear  there  may  »e  as 
part  of  the  game.  The  times  they  have  volun- 
teered their  reaignatlonfl  after  rare  Demo- 
cratic defeats  are  times  to  recall  with  good 
humor.  As  winners  now,  they  can  recall 
these  days  without  anger  or  emotionalism. 

One  of  this  breed  is  Arthur  Pareojteau. 
He  Is  not  the  kind  of  politician  youll  fi|Kl  In 
the  lobby  of  the  BUtmore  Hotel  on  election 
night.  He  Is  more  than  a  little  paunchy  and 
■eema  to  have  only  about  one  tooth  leff.  For 
many  years,  Mr.  Parenteau  was  "a  toUer 
man"  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  made  sextdn  at 
the  North  Burial  Orounds.  It  is  a  job 'that 
seems  fitting  for  a  ward-level  politician,  but 
Mr.  Parenteau  says  he  get  few  opportunities 
for  politicking.  He  doee  not  wear  campaign 
buttons  on  his  suits,  he  says,  smiling. 

•1  told  them  I  never  thought  I'd  get  h  Job 
walking  on  people,"  he  says.  That  he  ^»ould 
have  some  kind  of  a  job,  on  the  other  kand, 
was  never  In  doubt.  The  Democrats  had  won 
hadnt  they? 

Mr.  Parenteau  Is  the  current  caretalOer  In 
what  Mr.  McOarry  refers  to  as  "The  M|ghty 
lOtb."  Like  the  city  chairman,  Mr.  Ptiren. 
teau  grew  up  with  politics  In  the  lOtb  Ward. 
He  Is  the  chairman  there  now. 

For  him.  polUles  and  livelihood  merge, 
laaVlng  no  aeams  or  patcbee  or  demoiratlc 
theory  showing.  There  Is  no  difference  be- 
tween jobs  and  winning  politics.  I 

Whatever  else  Larry  McGarry  may  db.  he 
does  not  abandon  men  like  Arthur  Parenteau, 
RujBsell  Boyle.  Tony  Buccl,  Adolph  Oian- 
qulttl  and  the  others.  And  even  If  he  did 
they  would  know  he  was  doing  It  for  the  good 
of  the  party. 
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HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  cALtroKMiA 
IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STXTES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
1,  1971,  the  Senate  passed  and  sett  to 
the  House  a  measure  entitled  the  "Emer- 
gency Emplojnnent  Act  of  1971."  The  bill 
would  provide  for  direct  Federal  support 
for  programs  of  public  service  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  peraoiu  dfring 
periods  of  high  unemployment.  In  view 
of  the  tremendous  unemployment  in  my 
home  State  of  California,  I  hope  thait  the 
House  will  act  swiftly  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation and  that  the  President  wil^  not 
delay  in  approving  this  much  needed 
bilL 
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It  Is  my  hope  that  this  program  can 
be  implemented  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  final  passage  in  order  to  begin  at 
once  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  persons  that  have  been  vic- 
timized by  our  present  economic  situa- 
tion. In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  I  think  it  is 
particularly  important  tliat  our  local  of- 
ficials be  fully  informed  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  so  that  they  may  begin 
immediately  to  develop  ways  in  which 
to  implement  the  program  created  by 
this  bill.  In  this  way,  we  can  avoid  a 
needless  delay  that  would  otherwise  oc- 
cur between  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
actual  Implementation  of  the  programs. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  excerpts  from  the  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report  on  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

S.  31 

A  bill  to  provide  during  times  of  high  un- 
employment for  programs  of  public  service 
employment  for  unemployed  persons,  to  as- 
sist States  and  local  communities  In  provid- 
ing needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971". 

STATZMKNT  OT  FINDtNOS  AKD  PTTXPOeX 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  there  are  great  unfilled  pubUc  needs 
In  such  fields  as  environmental  quality, 
health  care,  hoxialng  and  neighborhood  Im- 
provement, recreation,  education,  public 
safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks,  and 
other  public  facilities,  rural  development, 
transportation,  beautlficatlon,  conservation, 
and  other  fields  of  human  betterment  and 
public  Improvement; 

(2)  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  greater 
pubUc  services  and  the  equaUy  urgent  need 
for  public  service  employment  which  wlU 
provide  meaningful  jobs  for  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persona,  It  Is  necessary  to 
devote  reeourcea  to  public  service  employ- 
ment and  related  training  and  manpower 
services; 

(8)  times  of  high  unemployment  severely 
limit  the  work  opportunities  avaUable  to 
low-tncome  persons,  especially  those  from 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  generally  asso- 
ciated with  substantial  unemployment; 

(4)  expanded  work  opportunities  must 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of  en- 
trants In  the  labor  force.  Including  the 
many  yoiing  people  who  are  entering  the 
labor  force,  persons  who  have  recently  been 
separated  from  mlUtary  service,  and  older 
persons  who  desire  to  enter  or  reenter  the 
labor  force; 

(6)  many  of  the  persons  who  have  become 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  technological 
changes  and  shifts  In  the  pattern  of  Federal 
expenditures,  as  in  ^e  defense,  aerospace, 
and  construction  industrlee,  could  usefully 
be  employed  In  providing  needed  public 
servloee;  and 

(6)  providing  resources  for  public  service 
employment  during  an  economic  slowdown 
can  help  as  an  economic  stabUlzer  both  to 
ease  the  impact  of  unemployment  for  the 
affected  individuals  and  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure which  tend  to  generate  further  unem- 
ploynient. 

ITNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sbc.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  eligible  applicants 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  order  to  make  financial  assistance 
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available  In  times  of  high  unemployment  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions for  the  purpose  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  luxemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  In  jobs  providing  needed  pub- 
lic services,  and  training  and  manpower 
services  related  to  such  employment  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  prior  to 
July  1,  1973,  such  amounts  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  financial 
assistance  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  Act 
to  enable  eligible  applicants  to  carry  out 
public  service  employment  programs,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized,  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act,  to  obligate 
expenditures  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  clauses: 

( 1 )  WOO.OOO.OOO  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  rate  of  national  unemploy- 
ment (seasonally  adjusted)  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 4>^  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  prior  to  any  such  determination,  but 
no  more  than  one  determination  may  be 
made  under  this  clause  In  any  given  twelve- 
month period;  and 

(2)  $100,000,000  for  each  Increment  of  one- 
half  of  1  p^  centum  by  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  rate  of  national 
unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted)  for 
three  consecutive  months  prior  to  any  such 
determination  exceeds  the  rate  specified  in 
clause  ( 1 ) .  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  total 
under  this  clause  of  saSO.OOO.OOO  In  the  first 
twelve-month  period  after  enactment  or 
$500,000,000  In  any  given  twelve-month  pe- 
riod thereafter. 

(c)  No  fiuaher  obligation  of  funds  may 
be  made  under  subsection  (b)  subsequent 
to  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
rata  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally 
adjusted)  has  receded  below  4;4  per  centum 
for  three  consecutive  months. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  required  by  subsection  (b)  or 
(c),  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress 
and  shaU  publish  such  determination  In  the 
Federal  Register.  At  such  time,  the  Secretary 
shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  any  ftir- 
ther  steps  be  deems  appropriate. 

ELIGIBLE    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  entering  Into 
arrangements  with  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  public  service  employment  programs 
under  this  Act,  eligible  applicants  shall  be— 

(1)  States; 

(2)  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of 
general  local  government;  and 

(3)  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  institutions  (Including  local  service 
companies  and  public  service  agencies  and 
Institution*  of  the  Federal  Government). 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  applica- 
tion which  la  submitted  by  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Any  such  application  shall  set  forth 
a  public  service  employment  program  de- 
signed to  provide  employment  and,  where 
appropriate,  training  and  manpower  services 
related  to  such  employment  which  are  other- 
wise unavaUable,  In  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  In  jobs  providing  needed  public 
services  in  such  fields  as  environmental 
quality,  health  care,  public  safety,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  recreation,  maintenance 
of  parks,  streets,  and  other  public  facili- 
ties, solid  waste  removal,  pollution  control, 
housing  and  neighborhood  improvements, 
rural  development,  conservation,  beautlfica- 
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tioa,  and  other  fields  of  human  betterment 
gjiH  oommunlty  Improvement. 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
under  ttUs  Act  shaU  include  provlalons  aet- 
tjng  forth — 

(X)  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
lervlcee  for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  Act  win  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
(upervlsion  of  the  applicant,  identifying  any 
agancy  or  agencies  designated  to  carry  out 
fuob  activities  or  services  under  such  super- 
flsion; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
lervlng  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
Moments  of  the  population  to  be  served,  in- 
duding  data  Indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  In- 
oome  and  employment  status: 

(8)  assurances  that  special  oonalderatlon 
wUl  be  given  to  the  filling  of  jobs  which 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancements 
or  suitable  continued  employment  by  pro- 
viding complementary  training  and  man- 
power services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the 
advancement  of  participants  to  employ- 
ment or  training  opportunities  suitable  to 
the  Individuals  Involved,  whether  In  the 
public  or  private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B) 
provide  participants  with  skills  for  which 
there  Is  an  anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C) 
provide  participants  with  self-development 
■kills,  but  nothing  contained  In  this  para> 
graph  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  per- 
sons or  programs  for  whom  the  foregoing 
goals  are  not  feasible  or  appropriate; 

(4)  aaeurance  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  jobs  shall  be  provided  In  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
pand within  the  public  or  private  sector  as 
the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(6)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  in 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  avaUable; 

(fl)  a  deecrlptton  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants. Including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants 
for  their  job  responsibilities; 

(7)  a  description  of  unmet  pubUc  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(8)  description  of  jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
^)proxlmate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  jobs; 

(9)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  partic- 
ipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevailing 
wages  in  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(10)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(11)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  In  working  with  partic- 
ipants; 

(13)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(13)  procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an 
appropriate  agency  of  the  status  of  each 
person  employed  In  a  public  service  job  un- 
der this  Act;  and  procedures  pursuant  to 
which,  in  the  event  that  any  such  partic- 
ipant and  the  reviewing  agency  find  that  the 
participant's  current  employment  slttiatlon 
will  not  provide  rufflclent  prospects  for  ad- 
Tancement  or  suitable  continued  employ- 
ment, maximum  efforts  shall  be  made  to  lo- 
cate employment  or  training  opportunities 
providing  such  prospects,  and  the  partic- 
ipant shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance 
In  secvirlng  placement  In  the  opportunity 
which  he  chooses  after  appropriate  counsel- 
ing: 

(14)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Instttu- 
tlona  to  whom  financial  assistance  wlU  be 
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made  available  under  this  Act  wlU  undertake 
analysts  of  job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  skill  requirements  at  aU  ierels  of 
employmyent.  Including  clvU  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(16)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upg;radlng  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  in  public  service  jobs 
under  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue  work  with 
the  employer,  In  the  same  or  similar  work, 
with  opp>ortunltle8  to  do  so  and  to  find 
permanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers  In  that 
field;  and  (B)  providing  those  persons  so 
employed  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  perma- 
nent careers  In  such  field,  with  opportunities 
to  seek,  prepare  themselves  for,  and  obtain 
work  In  other  fields; 

(16)  assurances  that  aU  persons  employed 
tberetmder,  other  than  necessary  technical, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel, 
wUl  be  selected  from  among  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons; 

(17)  ways  in  which  the  program  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute 
to  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement.  In- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; and 

(Ifi)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
eind  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary. In  accordance  with  such  regxilations 
as  he  shall  prescribe. 

APPaOVAL    OF   APPLICATION 

Sec.  7.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
imder  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  Act; 

(2)  the  approval  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  80  per  oentum  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  program  proposed  in  such  ap- 
plication, unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provisions 
of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  In  the  area  to 
be  served  to  submit  oomments  with  respect 
to  the  appUcatlon  to  the  applicant  and  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
req>ect  to  the  implication  to  the  appUcant 
and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(5)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Oovernor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
s^pllcant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

APPOmONMENT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  among 
States  and  local  areas  within  each  State  on 
an  equitable  basis,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable such  funds  shaU  be  i^portloned  In 
proportion  to  the  unemployment  In  each  such 
area. 

TKAININC)  AND   ICANFOWXX   SBVICKS 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpoee  of  providlnf  train- 
ing and  manpower  aervlcee  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  pubUc  service  employment  serv- 
ices for  peraMis  employed  In  pubUo  service 
employnoent  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize, 
in  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  available 
under  federally  supported  manpower  pro- 
grams, not  to  exceed  16  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  available  for  carrying  out  this  Act. 

SPECIAL    PaOVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  ihaU  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
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activity  under  this  Act  unless  he  determines. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  wUl  result  In  an  Increase 
in  employment  opportunities  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  and 
WlU  not  result  in  the  dlsplaoement  of  cur- 
rently employed  workers  (including  partial 
displacement  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  nonovertlme  watt  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits) .  and  wUl  not  Impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  servlcee  or  result  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  public  servloe 
jobs  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
which  ahaU  not  be  lower  than  whichever  is 
the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  employ- 
ment under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  If  section  6(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and  If 
he  were  not  exempt  under  section  18  there- 
of, (B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage 
for  the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  em- 
ployment, or  (C)  the  prevailing  rates  of 
pay  in  the  same  labor  market  area  for  per- 
sons employed  In  similar  public  occupations; 

(3)  all  persons  employed  In  public  servloe 
jobs  under  this  Act  wUl  be  assured  of  work- 
man's compensation,  retirement,  health  In- 
surance, unemployment  Insiiranee,  and  other 
benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  employees  of  the  employer 
and  to  working  conditions  and  promotional 
opportunities  neither  more  nor  less  favor- 
able than  such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(4)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(6)  the  program  wUl,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  oontrlbute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  participants;   and 

(6)  every  participant  shall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  In  connection  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  wUl  be  substantially 
used  by  low-Income  persons  and  famUles 
or  which  will  contribute  substantially  to 
amenities  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural 
areas  having  high  concentrations  or  pro- 
portions of  low-income  persons  and  fam- 
Ules. 

(c)  AU  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  any  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair  Including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  build- 
ings, and  works  which  are  federally  assisted 
tmder  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  slmUar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UjS.C. 
276a — 276S-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  aet  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  oi  1960  (16 
FJR.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  1,  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948,  as  amended:  40  UB.C.  276(c)). 

(d)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
In  the  same  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 
posed to  be  performed  under  any  program 
for  which  an  application  is  being  develc^Md 
for  submission  under  this  Act,  such  organi- 
sation shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  In  which  to  make 
comments  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regtila- 
tlotis  to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnd 
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standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
effective    use   of    funds. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules  and  regulations,  end 
make  such  payments,  in  installments  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursmenii,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  exi>end  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  be  may  qeem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  (without  regard  to  the  bro- 
vlslons  of  section  4774  (d)  of  Utle  10,  Urftted 
States  Code)  expenditures  for  construction, 
repairs,  and  capital  improvements,  and'  In- 
cluding neoeesary  adjustments  in  payments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. The  Secretary  may  also  withjiold 
funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act  in 
order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  in 
the  current  or  immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  A<it  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  u^ider 
this  Act. 

(g)  Acceptance  of  family  planning  services 
provided  to  participants  shall  be  volunitary 
on  the  part  of  the  Individual  to  whom  ^uch 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  pre- 
requisite to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  i  any 
benefit  under  the  program. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fl- 
zianclal  aasistance  for  any  program  under  *this 
Act  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance  Irtth 
regulations  which  h«  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to  ihlm 
containing  data  designed  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Congress  to  measure  the  relsitive 
and,  where  programs  can  be  compared  aptjro- 
prlately,  comparative  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  undw  this  Act  and  other 
federally  supported  manpower  programs. 
Such  data  shall  include  Information  on*— 

(1)  characteristics  of  participants  ,  in- 
cluding age,  sex,  race,  health,  education  l#vel, 
and  previous  wage  and  employment  exderl- 
enc«;  | 

(2)  duration  in  employment  situat%>ns. 
Including  information  on  the  duratio^  of 
employment  of  program  participants  fcr  at 
Iea«t  a  year  following  the  termination  of 
participation  in  federally  assisted  progi^ms 
and  comparable  information  on  other  !em- 
ployees  or  trainees  of  participating  |em- 
ployers;  and  | 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  participant,,  in- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  training, 
and  supportive  services,  and  administrative 
costs.  , 
The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  infc^ma- 
tion  on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  btuls. 

(1)  The  Secretary  sbaU  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  underithls 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that 
no  person  with  responsibilities  In  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program  will  discriminate  tvlth 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  In  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  political  afauatlon,  or  beliefs. 

(J)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  upder 
this  Act  which  Involves  political  activities; 
and  neither  the  program,  the  fimds  prodded 
therefor,  nor  personnel  em^doyed  in  tho  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be,  in  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
political  actiriUea  in  contravention,  of 
chapter  15  of  title  6,  United  States  Co4e. 

(k)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fl- 
nanrial  assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
in  the  program  will  not  be  employed  og  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
tiaed  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  ^lace 
for  religious  worship.  ' 

SPECIAL     SE8P0NSIBn.rnES     or     THX     SXCRE^ABT 

See.  11.  As  the  rate  of  unemployment!  ap- 
proaches the  objective  of  section  4(c).;  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  to  a*ure 
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that  maximum  efforts  will  be  made  to  locate 
employment  or  training  opportunities  not 
supported  under  this  Act  for  each  person 
employed  in  a  public  service  job  under  this 
Act  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  review  as  de- 
scribed tn  section  6(b)  (13),  the  participant 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  in 
securing  placement  in  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling. 

SPECIAL    KEPOST 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  at 
least  annually  a  detailed  report  setting  forth 
the  activities  conducted  under  this  Act,  In- 
cluding Information  on  the  extent  to  which 
participants  in  such  activities  subsequently 
secure  and  retain  public  or  private  employ- 
ment or  participate  In  training  or  employ- 
ability  development  programs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  13.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  "health  care"  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  preventive  and  clinical  medical 
treatment,  family  planning  services,  nutri- 
tion services,  and  appropriate  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  prosthetic  services. 

(4)  "city"  means  an  Incorporated  munici- 
pality having  general  governmental  powers. 

(5)  'local  service  company"  means  a  com- 
munity development  corporation  or  other 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  business 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  community 
service  manpower  program  or  component 
thereof  and  owned  or  operated  in  substantial 
part  by  unemployed  or  low-income  residents 
of  the  area  to  be  served. 

EJTECnVB    DATE 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment  and  the  determinations  to  be 
made  under  section  4(b)  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  rate  of  unemployment  for  a  period 
of  three  consecutive  months  even  though 
all  or  part  of  such  period  may  have  occurred 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 

A    BRIXr    SUMMARY 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
is  an  emergency  piece  of  legislation  sharply 
focused  upon  the  crisis  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  stopgap  legislation  designed  to 
deal  with  an  extremely  serious  national  prob- 
lem in  a  responsible  manner  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  bill  would  be  in  effect 
for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  during 
which  period  long-range  and  comprehen- 
sive le^slatlon  will  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  will  deal  with  a  national  emer- 
gency which  has  two  parts : 

1.  The  rapid  InTease  in  unemployment  in 
the  past  15  months  which  has  created  sub- 
stantial hardship  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Individuals  and  their  families;  and 

2.  The  Inadequacy  of  many  vital  public 
services,  some  of  which  are  being  drastically 
curtailed  because  of  lack  of  local  and  State 
revenues,  severely  aggravating  problems  In 
our  most  troubled  cities  and  rural  areas. 

The  proposed  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971  would  address  both  these  urgent  na- 
tional problems.  During  periods  of  high  un- 
employment, it  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  enable  State  and  local 
government  agencies,  and  certain  other  eli- 
gible applicants,  to  hire  the  unemployed  in 
Jobs  providing  needed  public  services. 

The  reeponslble  authority  administering 
the  program  would  be  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. Eligible  applicants  would  be  States, 
cities,  coimtles,  and  other  units  of  general 
local  government,  and  pubUc  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  Institutions.  The  Sec- 


retary could  contract  with  them  for  employ- 
ment programs  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  programs. 

Funds  would  be  triggered  as  \uiemploy« 
ment  increased.  If  the  national  unemploy. 
ment  rate  averaged  4.6  percent  for  3  months 
a  total  of  •500  million  would  be  authorized! 
For  each  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate 
of  one-half  o*  1  percent  (.5  percent),  an  ad< 
dltional  $100  million  would  be  authorised. 
Thus,  if  unemployment  were  to  average  6 
percent  for  3  months  (as  it  did  In  December 
1970;  January  and  February  1971)  a  total  of 
MOO  million  would  be  authorieed.  If  unem- 
ployment were  to  average  7  percent  for  8 
months,  $1  billion  would  be  authorized. 
(However,  the  bill  sets  a  celling  of  $760  mlU 
lion  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1972,  and  $1  bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1973.)  The 
authorieatlon  would  expire  June  30,  1978. 
•  •  •  •  « 

CONSIDERATION    FOR    GROUPS    ESPECIALLY    HABO 
HIT    BY    UNEMPLOYMBNT 

Section  8(b)  was  added  In  committee  to 
provide  generally  for  equitable  distribution 
of  public  service  jobs  among  various  signif- 
icant segments  of  the  unemployed  popula- 
tion. A  principal  factor  in  determining  equi- 
tablllty  would  be  the  relative  number  of  un- 
employed persons  tn  each  segment. 

The  reference  in  the  section  to  equitable 
distribution  of  jobs  among  significant  seg- 
ments "in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
this  Act"  is  designed  to  Incorporate  those 
segments  identified  in  the  section  2  "State- 
ment of  Findings  and  Purposes"  as  experienc- 
ing particularly  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lems during  this  nationwide  unemployment 
crisis.  These  groups  are:  low-Income  persons 
and  migrants,  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  and  others  from  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds  generally  associated  with 
substantial  unemployment;  new  entrants 
Into  the  labor  market,  including  young  and 
older  persons  and  recently  separated  vet- 
erans; persons  receiving  welfare  assistance 
and  persons  who  have  become  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  technological  changes  or  as 
a  result  of  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  Federal 
expenditures,  and  as  in  the  defense,  aero- 
space and  construction  industries. 
Workers  laid  off  in  aerospace,  defense,  and 
construction  industries 

It  is  well  known  that  many  imemployed 
scientists  and  engineers  and  other  aerospace 
and  defense  workers  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits  and  have  no  Idea 
where  to  turn  next.  Meanwhile  their  idle 
talents  constitute  a  scandalous  waste  of 
valuable  national  resources.  Especially  as 
they  are  often  unemployed  because  of  Federal 
governmental  decisions. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  this 
target  group  receive  an  equitable  share  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  Act. 

Aerospace,  defense,  and  construction  work- 
eirs  who  are  unemployed  "as  a  result  of  shifts 
in  the  pattern  of  Federal  expenditures"  are 
referred  to  In  the  "Statement  of  Findings 
and  Purposes"  section  2(2)  as  persons  who 
could  usefully  be  employed  In  providing 
needed  public  services. 

There  are  currently  over  400.000  unem- 
ployed aerospace  workers.  Included  in  this 
group  are  approximately  60,000  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers. 

Prom  December  19fl9  to  December  1970,  the 
nimiber  of  California  aerospace  workers  de- 
clined by  82,000.  During  this  same  period 
over  40,000  aerospace  workers  in  the  State  of 
Washington  lost  their  Jobs.  Substantial  aero- 
space unemployment  has  occurred  In  cities 
around  the  nation  such  as  Boston,  Wichita, 
Dallas,  and  St.  Louis. 

As  a  result  of  cutbacks  In  federal  aerospace 
spending  together  with  a  general  slowdown 
in  commercial  aircraft  purchases,  over  one 
third  of  all  aerospace  employees  have  lost 
their  jobs  during  the  past  two  years.  An  addl- 
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tlo&al  600,000  employees  have  lost  jobs  due 
to  general  defense  cutbacks  during  this  pe- 
itod.  These  employees  worked  in  areas  such 
u  armaments,  chemical  maniifacture  and 
defense  planning  for  private  corporations 
^nd  the  Department  of  Defense. 


BECTION-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  Short  title 

nUs  section  provides  that  the  legislation 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971". 
Section  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes 

This  section  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation  to  provide  unemployed  persons 
with  employment  in  jobs  providing  needed 
public  services  and  related  training  and 
manpower  services  during  times  of  high  un- 
onployment  and  to  enable  such  persons  to 
move  into  employment  or  training  not  sup- 
ported under  this  Act. 

Section  3.  Financial  assistance 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor  shall  enter  into  arrangements  with 
eligible  applicants  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  institutions  for  the  pur- 
poses, during  times  of  high  unemployment, 
of  providing  employment  and  related  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  for  unemployed 
persons  in  jobs  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices and  related  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices, and  enabling  such  persons  to  move  into 
employment  or  training  not  supported  under 
this  legislation. 

Section  4.  Authorization 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  of 
♦750,000,000  through  June  30,  1972,  and 
•1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3,  1973,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

From  the  sums  appropriated,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  authorized  to  obligate  expendi- 
tures up  to  the  following  annual  levels:  •500,- 
000,000  when  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment (seasonally  adjusted)  equals  or  exceeds 
4^  percent  for  three  consecutive  months, 
and  additional  amounts  of  •100,000,000  for 
each  increment  of  one-half  of  one  percent 
by  wlilch  the  average  rate  of  unemplojrment 
exceeds  4>/^  percent  for  three  consecutive 
months.  No  further  obligation  of  funds  may 
be  made  after  the  unemployment  rate  has 
declined  below  4*4  percent  for  three  consecu- 
tive months. 

Section  5.  Eliffible  applicants 

This  section  provides  that  the  following 
shall  be  eligible  applicants  to  carry  out  pub- 
lic service  employment  programs  under  this 
legislation:  States,  cities,  counties,  and  other 
tmlta  of  general  local  government,  Indian 
tribes,  and  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies (including  local  service  companies,  and 
public  service  agencies  or  Institutions  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment). 

Section  6.  Applications 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  financial  assistance  under  this  legisla- 
tion shall  be  available  only  pursuant  to  an 
application  from  an  eligible  applicant  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  set  forth  a  public  service  emplojrment 
program  designed  to  provide  employment  and 
related  training  and  manpKJwer  services  for 
unemployed  persons,  and  to  enable  such  per- 
sons to  move  into  employment  or  training 
not  supported  under  this  legislation. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shaJl  be  designed  with 
a  view  toward  developing  new  careers,  prov- 
ing opportunities  for  career  advancement, 
providing  opportunities  for  continued  train- 
ing (including  on-the-job  training),  and  en- 
abling Individuals  employed  under  such  pro- 
grams to  move  Into  puWlc  or  private  employ- 
ment or  training  not  supported  under  this 
legislation. 
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Subsection  (c)  sets  tarth  provisions  which 
an  application  for  financial  assistance  for  a 
public  service  employment  program  must  in- 
clude. 

Section  7.  Approval  of  applicationa 
This  section  provides  that,  before  he  may 
{^prove  an  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
must  determine  that  the  application  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  legislation,  that  op- 
portunities have  been  provided  to  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  the  Oovernor,  and 
officials  of  local  governments,  for  comments 
on  the  application.  The  approvable  requests 
for  funds  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
program  costs,  unless  waived  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Section  8.  Distribution  of  funds 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  funds  available  under  the  legislation 
shall  be  apportioned  on  an  equitable  basis 
among  States  and  local  areas  within  States, 
Including  Indian  reeervations,  and  among 
rural  and  urban  aree^.  To  the  extent  practi- 
cable, such  funds  Aall  be  apportioned  on  the 
bases  of  the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed 
persons  and  the  severity  of  unemployment  in 
each  such  area. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  financial  as- 
sistance be  made  available  In  such  a  manner 
that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  public  serv- 
ice oppK>rtunitles  will  be  available  on  an 
equitable  basis  among  significant  segments 
of  the  population  of  unemployed  persons, 
giving  consideration  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  unemployed  persons  in  each  such  seg- 
ment. 

Section  9.  Training  and  manpower  services 
This  section  provides  for  training  and 
manpower  services  related  to  the  public 
service  jobs,  allowing  20  percent  of  the  funds 
under  the  legislation  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes. 

Section  10.  Special  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  SecretaiV  shall  establish  procedures 
for  periodic  reviews  by  an  appropriate  agency 
of  the  status  of  each  person  employed  in  a 
public  service  Job  under  the  legislation  to 
assvire  that  (1)  in  the  event  that  any  person 
employed  in  a  public  service  job  under  the 
legislation  and  the  reviewing  agency  find 
that  such  job  will  not  provide  sufficient  pros- 
pects for  advancement  or  suitable  continued 
employment,  maximum  efforts  shall  be  made 
to  locate  employment  or  training  oppor- 
txinlties  providing  such  pro^>ects,  and  such 
person  shall  be  offered  apiM-oprlate  assist- 
ance m  securing  placement  in  the  oppor- 
tunity which  he  chooses  after  appropriate 
counseling,  and  (2)  as  the  rate  of  vinemploy- 
ment  approaches  the  objective  of  section 
4(c)  of  the  bill — when  the  authority  for 
further  funding  under  this  legislation  would 
be  detrlggered  because  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  is  falling  below  4%  percent — 
or  financial  aasistance  will  otherwise  no 
longer  be  available  under  the  legislation, 
maximum  efforts  shall  be  made  to  locate  em- 
ployment or  training  opportiuilties  not  sup- 
ported under  this  legislation,  and  persons 
who  have  been  employed  in  public  service 
jobs  under  the  legislation  shall  be  offered 
appropriate  assistance  In  securing  placement 
In  the  opportunity  which  he  chooses  after 
appropriate  counseling. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  review  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
cedures established  under  subsection  (a)  at 
Intervals  six  months  after  funds  are  first  ob- 
ligated under  this  legislation  and  at  six 
month  intervals  thereafter. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  the  Secretary 
to  reserve  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  a  contlntilng  evaluation 
of  programs  assisted  tmder  this  legislation 
and  their  impact  on  related  programs. 
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Section  11.  Special  provisions 
TTUs  section  contains  general  and  adminis- 
trative provisions. 

Section  12.  Special  report 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  at  least  an- 
nually a  detailed  r^>ort  setting  forth  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  under  this  legislation,  in- 
cluding Information  on  the  extent  to  which 
participants  in  such  activities  subsequently 
secure  and  retain  public  or  private  employ- 
ment or  participate  in  training  or  employ- 
ability  development  programs,  and  the  extent 
to  which  segments  of  the  population  of  un- 
employed persons  are  provided  public  service 
opportunities  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation. 

Section  13.  Definitions 
This  section  contains  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  the  legislation. 

The  term  "public  service"  is  defined  as  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  work  in  such  fields 
as  environmental  quality,  health  care,  public 
safety,  education,  transportation,  recreation, 
maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  pollution 
control,  housing  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ments, rural  development,  conservation, 
beautlfication,  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  oommunlty  Improvement. 

The  term  "unemployed  penona"  means 
(A)  persons  who  are  without  jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work,  and  (B) 
adults  who  or  whose  families  receive  welfare 
assistance  benefits  who  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare)  to  be  available  for  work,  and  who 
are  either  persons  without  jobs  or  persons 
at  work  in  Jobs  providing  Insufficient  Income 
to  enable  such  persons  and  their  families  to 
be  self-suppK}rtlng  without  welfare  assist- 
ance. The  determination  of  whether  persons 
are  "without  Jobs"  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
In  defining  persons  as  unemployed.  This 
definition  of  "unemployed  persons"  Is  not 
applicable  to  the  term  "rate  of  national  un- 
employment (seasonally  adjusted)"  used  In 
the  triggering  provisions  of  section  4,  which 
term  refers  to  the  seasonally  adjusted  unem- 
ployment statistics  announced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Section  14.  Effective  date 
This  section  provides  that  the  legislation 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  and  t"»ih»» 
clear  that  the  determinations  with  respect  to 
the  triggering  provisions  of  section  4(b)  shall 
take  into  account  the  rate  of  unemployment 
for  a  period  of  three  consecutive  months  even 
though  all  or  part  of  such  period  may  have 
occurred  prior  to  stich  enactment. 


GREEK  RESISTANCE  LIVES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFOaNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Monday.  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  many  millions  of  the 
people  of  the  world  who  love  Greece  and 
who  pray  for  that  great  coimtry's  return 
to  r^resentative  government,  the  voice 
of  Melina  Mercouri  is  one  of  courage 
and  hope.  Indefatigable  in  her  effcnts  to 
rally  world  opinion  against  the  military 
junta  that  has  now  been  In  power  In 
Greece  for  4  years.  Miss  Mercouri  has 
written  for  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
21,  1971.  the  following  article  that  de- 
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scribes  precisely  the  spirit  of  resistance 

that  still  resides  in  that  unhappy  iqnd: 

Qbsxk  Rssistancb  Ljves 

(By  Mellna  Mercoiirl) 

Pau8. — We  once  bad  an  unwelcome  g(uest 
In  our  house.  It  waa  during  tbe  wartime  oc- 
cupation of  Greece  by  the  aermana.  Na4  of- 
ficers were  billeted  m  people's  homes.  We 
drew  Ounther.  Ounther  had  a  constant  Deed 
to  prove  that  he  was  of  the  "maater  race." 
He  did  BO  by  brandishing  an  enormous  retolv- 
er  and  commanding  ub  to  watch  Mm  url&ate 
on  the  living  room  floor.  Then  he  would  wave 
to  ua  with  the  revolver  and  say:  I 

"If  you  dont  like  It,  why  don't  yoi  do 
something  about  It?"  ' 

I  am  reminded  of  Ounther  when  frl^ds, 
or  pretended  friend*,  ask:  "If  the  Greek  peo- 
ple detest  the  colonels'  regime  so  much,  why 
dont  they  do  something  about  It?" 

Any  fairly  impartial  observer  of  the  C^eek 
scene  will  tell  you  that  at  least,  I  re|>eat, 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  Greek  pejplq  op- 
pose the  regime,  which  took  power  In  a 
coup  four  years  ago  today.  Yet  to  date  t|here 
has  been  no  large  manifestation  of  raslst- 
ance.  Can  one  then  deduce  that  the  Greek  is 
a  coward?  Let  anyone  tempted  to  think  so 
study  the  record  of  Greek  resistance  against 
the  Nazis.  Their  courage  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  Kurope.  Their  efficiency  was  ap- 
plauded by  Churchill.  Hitler,  In  what  he  con- 
sidered praise  for  the  Greek  fighter,  spoke  of 
his  "contempt  for  death." 

No,  we  Greeks  have  no  death  wish.  We 
equate  love  of  liberty  wltii  love  of  ilfe.iThe 
Greek  is  only  too  well  aware  that  the  Colo- 
nels' regime  subsists  only  by  force  of  ^ms, 
by  court-martial  and  by  torture.  He  kiows 
that  Mr.  Papodopoulos,  who  was  the  coor- 
dinator of  the  C.I.A.,  with  the  Greek  intelli- 
gence service,  K-YJ".,  was  an  able  student. 

He  has  created  a  vast  spy  system  in  Greece. 
Splee  are  present  In  every  office,  in  fverj 
class  of  every  school,  in  sports  cluba,  in 
municipal  administrations.  In  public  p»cee. 
The  tourist,  seduced  by  the  sun  and  beauty 
of  Greece,  may  not  know  that  the  wbiter 
who  serves  him  an  ouzo,  or  the  taxi  cft-iver 
who  takes  him  to  the  Acropolis,  could  he  on 
the  spy  payroll.  But  the  Greek  knows  it. 

Yet  if  active  resistance  is  slow  and  cau- 
tious in  forming,  the  Greek  has  used  another 
weapon,  the  weapon  of  Isolation.  The  colo- 
nels are  Isolated.  They  have  only  tlxelr  tanks 
and  their  spies.  Not  one  single  poUtlcl»n  of 
any  stature  has  In  any  way  Joined  or  ilven 
support  to  the  regime.  T 

Who  supports  them?  Sad  to  say.  their  bul- 
wark Is  the  American  State  Department  and 
the  American  Pentagon. 

Spokesmen  for  the  State  Department.  In 
Justification  of  heavy  arms  shipments  to 
Greece,  have  stated  that  the  Greek  r^me 
was  moving  toward  democracy.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  not  only  ts  ttiia  not  true,  but  also 
the  State  Department  knows  it's  not  true. 
Of  course  It  wovUd  prefer  that  the  colonels 
erect  a  more  presentable  facade,  but  ab  far 
the  results  have  been  pitiful.  [ 

There  are  many  Americans  who  d^lore 
and  militate  against  their  Government's 
support  of  the  Greek  Junta.  We  know  ihem 
and  cherish  them.  There  are  others  who 
say:  i 

"Of  course  we  hate  dictatorships,  but  there 
are  military  considerations.  Greece  occupies 
a  strategic  position.  It  is  the  southeastern 
flank  of  NATO."  , 

Let  us  then  forget  human  considerailona 
or  moral  considerations.  In  this  foolish  Bge 
when  peoples  assign  their  destinies  to  Penta- 
gon determination,  let  us  have  a  Io<]k  at 
military  considerations.  In  time  ot  orlsla, 
what  kind  of  ally  could  the  present  <>reek 
regime  be? 

The  Junta,  to  stay  alive,  had  to  purge  8,000 
officers  from  the  Greek  Army.  These  included 
the  very  best  of  the  NATO-trained  forces. 
Does  not  military  consideration  oomp^I  an 
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examination  of  what  this  means  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Greek  Army? 

To  name  all  the  officers  purged  or  impris- 
oned by  the  Junta  would  make  a  very  long 
list,  but  It  is  a  Ust  of  men  whose  boetllity 
will  one  day  explode.  They  resent  bitterly 
that  the  Junta,  to  maintain  power,  has  re- 
sorted to  bribe  and  purchase.  Those  who 
were  not  purged  saw  their  salaries  tripled. 
Does  a  mercenary  army  make  a  reliable  ally? 
I  submit  that  for  military  consideration. 

But  there  Is  a  longer  list.  It  numbers  eight 
million.  These  are  the  Greek  people.  They, 
who  once  admired  the  Americans,  now  see 
them  as  the  main  support  of  their  oppres- 
sors. Admiration  has  turned  to  rancor.  If  in 
time  of  crisis  the  American  Pentagon  be- 
lieves that  the  Greek  people  would  support 
a  hated  regime,  or  would  forgive  the  countrj 
tliat  armed  them,  they  are  making  a  hist<»'ic 
blunder,  a  blunder  of  monumental  proper* 
tions. 

If  the  moment  comes  in  which  the  Junta 
has  to  divert  Its  rigid  survelllanoe  of  the 
Greek  people  because  Its  army  Is  needed 
elsewhere,  then  as  surely  as  night  foUowi 
day  the  Greek  people  will  rise  up  and  crush 
tham.  On  that  day  the  question  will  no 
longer  be  asked:  where  Is  the  Greek  resist- 
ance? 
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GOODBY  TO  THE  WILD  HORSE? 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NKVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Weaker,  in  line  with 
the  recent  hearings  In  the  House  and 
Senate  Interior  Committees  on  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  wild  horses,  I 
believe  this  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  of  May  1971,  by  Hope 
Ryden,  might  be  of  interest: 

Oood-Bt  to  the  Wnj)  Horse? 
(By  Hope  Ryden) 

On  the  vast  open  reaches  of  Texas'  Port 
Hood  military  base,  in  what  was  until  re- 
cently the  heartland  of  the  famed  mustang, 
only  one  wild  horse  Is  left.  Ilils  venerable 
bay  stallion  has  avoided  capture  and  ship- 
ment to  a  pet-food  plant  for  so  long  that 
the  military  have  dubbed  him  "Bom  Pree." 
The  name  Is  appropriate.  Despite  advanced 
age,  the  defiant  creature  still  rears  on  his 
hind  legs  to  paw  a  challenge  at  helicopters 
that  approach  too  close. 

A  century  &go,  millions  of  wild  horses 
ranged  over  the  West.  Today,  scattered  across 
11  states,  only  about  16.000  remain.  And  they 
are  going  fast.  A  1960  federal  law.  su;^>osed- 
ly  designed  to  protect  them.  Is  so  full  of  loop- 
holes and  so  callously  flouted  that  Its  eurtual 
effect  is  to  speed  the  horses'  destruction. 

The  mustang  Is  a  paradox.  He  has  been 
Idealized  In  legends,  books  and  movies.  Yet 
his  enemies  are  formidable.  Stockmen  regard 
him  as  a  competitor  for  their  herd's  grass, 
deeplte  the  fact  that  he  has  been  pushed  into 
barren  areas  of  little  value.  Some  sportsmen's 
associations  want  the  horse  destroyed  so  his 
last  retreats  can  be  filled  with  game  animals. 
Horsehunters  run  him  to  exhavistlon  from 
airplanes  and  helicopters,  then  sell  his  flesh 
to  dog-food  canneries  and  mink  farms. 

I  first  became  aware  of  tiie  wild  horses' 
plight  in  the  summer  of  10^8.  At  my  ABC 
news  studio  In  New  York,  I  got  a  phone  c<ill 
from  a  special  agent  for  the  International 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals. 
"You'd  be  Interested  to  know."  he  said,  "that 
200  wild  horses  are  about  to  be  rounded  up 
and  auctioned  to  dog-food  canneries  by  the 
U.S.  government."  The  horses,  he  explained, 
were  located  on  the  Montana-Wyoming  bor- 


der. In  the  federally  owner  Pryor  Mountains. 
Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
were  Insisting  that  the  horses  had  destroyed 
the  vegetation  so  badly  that  erosion  was  set- 
ting in.  By  eliminating  the  horses,  they  could 
"upgrade"  the  area  and  lease  it  to  ranchers 
for  grazing. 

I  fiew  West  with  a  TV  »im  crew  to  cover 
the  Pryor  mustang  story.  Little  did  I  realize 
the  battle  I  was  getting  Into,  or  that  further 
investigation  would  lead  me  Into  all  11  states 
where  the  wUd  horses  remain. 

BaiGHTXB  IMAGE 

When  I  arrived  In  the  Pryor  Mountains, 
Dean  Bibles,  then  BLM  district  manager  in 
Billings,  took  me  up  onto  the  barren,  8000- 
foot-blgh  slopes.  The  area  was  eroded-look- 
ing, the  grass  sparse,  the  sagebrush  stunted. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  anything  could 
survive  there.  Then,  suddenly,  there  they 
were — ^the  first  wild  horses  I  had  ever  seen  I 
And  they  were  spectacular.  Sweeping  across 
the  mountain  slope,  tails  and  manes  stream- 
ing, screaming  with  an  exuberance  never 
heard  In  any  pasture — in  the  brief  Instant 
before  they  disappeared,  those  horses  bright- 
ened my  whole  Image  of  modern  America. 
Our  streams  may  be  polluted,  I  thought,  our 
air  dirty,  our  landscapes  tamed.  Yet  we  still 
have  wild  horses. 

The  sight  of  them  carried  my  thoughts 
back  to  the  dawn  of  American  history,  and 
to  the  colorful  role  these  horses  played  In  it. 
Although  few  people  realize  It,  horses  actual- 
ly evolved  as  a  species  in  North  America, 
eventually  spreading  over  a  then-existing 
land  bridge  into  Asia  and  Europe.  About  8000 
years  ago.  however,  America's  horses  died 
out,  possibly  of  an  epidemic.  Only  when  the 
Spanish  arrived  In  North  America  in  the  16th 
century,  did  the  horse  return  to  his  primeval 
haunts. 

The  Spanish  prized  their  Andaluslan  horse, 
and  with  good  reason;  he  was  a  remarkably 
tough  and  agile  animal.  He  was  sm^,  but 
what  he  lacked  in  size  he  more  than  made 
up  In  looks  and  can-do  spirit.  He  had  a  wide. 
Intelligent  forehead,  delicate  fiarlng  nostrils 
and  small  ears.  He  came  in  every  shade,  from 
solid  black  to  the  wildest  appaioosaa,  paints, 
roans  and  buckskins.  Past  and  maneuverable, 
he  could  break  trail  tirelessly,  cross  moun- 
tain ranges  unshod,  survive  desert  treks 
without  food  or  water. 

Inevltsibly,  some  Andaluslans  ran  away,  or 
were  stolen  by  Indians.  And  for  many  bloody 
decades  the  little  horse  helped  the  red  man 
fight  off  white  settlers.  But  despite  their 
passion  for  their  newly  acquired  horses,  the 
Indians  proved  to  be  poor  herdsmen.  So,  by 
the  19th  cent\iry.  huge  herds  of  wild  horses 
drifted  over  the  West. 

The  white  man  was  quick  to  use  these 
available  mustangs  (from  the  Spanish  mes- 
teflo) .  Indian  ponies  helped  explorers  Lewis 
and  Clark,  the  early  trappers,  the  cowboys, 
the  Pony  Express  riders  and  untold  numben 
of  pioneers  to  open  the  West.  As  I  tramped 
over  the  Pryor  Mountains  and  other  wUd- 
horse  ranges,  I  learned  much  about  the  mus- 
tang's precarious  way  of  life. 

LOKD  AND  MASTBl 

Each  band  Is  a  harem  of  mares  dominated 
by  a  single  battle-scarred  stallion  who  wont 
tolerate  the  approach  of  any  other  adult 
male  horse.  Only  when  a  mare  is  al>out  to 
give  birth  In  the  spring  does  the  sUlllon 
allow  her  to  roam  from  the  harem.  She  then 
seeks  a  secluded  spot  where  she  drops  her 
foal,  often  with  another  mare  standing  so- 
licitously by  as  "aunt." 

The  stallion  remains  constantly  on  the 
lookout,  not  only  for  rival  studs,  but  for 
men,  wolves  and  nkountain  lions.  When  the 
herd  must  flee,  Its  lead  mare  heads  toward 
the  nearest  escape  trail,  while  the  others  run 
single  file  behind  her.  The  staUlon  takes  the 
dangerous  rear  position;  from  there  he  can 
hurry  his  mares  along  or  stop  to  make  snort- 
ing stands  against  the  enemy. 
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tb.me  bold  stands  have  not,  however,  hrlped 
lilin  against  man.  As  far  back  as  the  16808, 
^is  government  and  cattlemen  were  alaugh- 
tfUng  thousands  of  mustangs  as  part  of  an 
unofficial  policy  of  starving  the  Plains  In- 
dians into  submission  In  order  to  clear  the 
trea  for  cattle-raising.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  killing  slackened  briefly  as  cow- 
men discovered  that  a  gentled  mustang  made 
t  g«:^rb  working  horse.  But  they  insisted 
oa  "breeding  him  up"  by  turning  big  savalry 
and  draft  stallions  loose  with  wild  maree. 
Unfortunately,  these  breeding  experiments 
raised  a  question  that  today  has  nearly  sealed 
the  mustangs'  doom:  Are  the  remaining 
horses  really  wild,  or  aca  they  domestic?  If 
they  are  domestic,  who  owns  them? 

The  stockmen's  associations  early  decided 
that  they  owned  the  horses;  by  range  tradi- 
tion, they  had  first  claim  to  any  unbranded 
steers  in  their  vicinity.  Why  not  horsee,  too? 
■nils  fuzzy  situation  was  clarified  m  the  early 
1900b,  when  Western  states  adopted  laws 
which  gave  over  to  newly  formed  state  live- 
stock commissions  all  revenues  from  sales  of 
"slick"  (unbranded)  domestic  animals.  In- 
cluding horses.  Thus,  despite  oenturles  of 
freedom,  the  mustang  is  now  legally  defined 
M  an  "estray,"  or  unbranded  domestic  ani- 
mal. State  livestock  commissions  have  turned 
the  Job  of  mustang-catching  over  to  profes- 
sional horse-hunters,  who  retain  sale  profits 
In  retiu-n  for  the  "service"  they  perform. 

The  usual  method  of  mustang-hunting  is 
brutal  in  its  simplicity.  "ITie  hunters  locate 
a  herd  by  airplane,  then  buzz  it  repeatedly, 
sirens  shrieking,  to  start  a  stampede.  After 
blasting  the  stallion  with  buckshot,  they 
Olive  the  leaderless  herd  to  the  catching  cor- 
rals— often  a  distance  of  many  miles.  Some 
horses,  their  lungs  bursting  from  exhaustion, 
drop  dead  on  the  mn.  Others,  piling  Into 
the  corral,  fight  and  trample  each  other.  After 
the  auction  (they  sell  for  a  few  cents  a 
pound),  the  mustangs  are  roped  and  hob- 
bled, dragged  into  trucks  and  hatiled  to  the 
packing  plant. 

WILD   HOKSE  ANNn 

In  1969,  an  attempt  was  made  to  outlaw 
airborne  horse-hunting.  A  NevsMla  rancher 
named  Velma  Johnston  (now  known  as  "Wild 
Horse  Annie")  campaigned  until  she  got  Con- 
grass  to  pass  a  bill  making  It  a  federal  of- 
fense to  run  wild  unbranded  horses  with 
planes  on  public  lands.  But  the  Wild  Horse 
Annie  bill  was  only  a  stopgap  prohibitive 
measure,  not  a  protective  one.  and  mustang- 
ers  soon  found  loopholes  galore.  Chie  tactic 
was  to  release  a  branded  maxe  or  two  near 
a  wild  herd,  and  then  corral  them  all.  If 
aooosted  by  a  sheriff,  the  mustangers  would 
dalm  that  they  were  only  gathering  their 
own  stock.  Another  scheme  was  to  drive  the 
wild  horsee  onto  private  property  and  corral 
them  openly. 

Although  Wild  Horse  Annie  and  her  sup- 
porters continued  to  fight  the  anti-horse  In- 
terests, they  eventually  came  to  realize  that 
there  Is  only  one  way  to  save  the  mustang: 
new  legislation  that  will  remove  him  from  his 
perilous  estray  status  and  put  him  under  t&e 
full  protection  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Some  sportsmen's  associations  bitterly  oppose 
this  Idea,  maintaining  that  horses  In  wUdllfe 
refuges  will  destroy  the  forage  and  thwart 
efforts  to  build  up  target  game. 

REPRIEVE 

This  mustang-vs.-game  controversy  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  bitter  legal  battle  I  became 
Involved  In  when  I  went  West  to  film  the 
Pryor  Mountain  horses.  During  the  filming, 
three  facts  became  clear  to  me.  First,  claims 
made  by  BLM  officials  that  elimination  of  the 
horses  was  "humane,"  becaiwe  they  were 
starving  anyway,  were  nonsense;  the  horses 
were  clearly  in  good  condition.  Second,  al- 
though the  area  was  vmdenlably  scrubby,  this 
could  not  be  blamed  primarily  on  the  miis- 
t*Qg8,  but  rather  on  normal  land  erosion  and 
other  factors.   Third,   even   with   the  horses 
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gone,  the  rugged  Pryor  slc^>es  were  simply  too 
dry  and  steep  to  sustain  cattle,  and  not 
craggy  enough  for  the  bighorn  aheep  that  the 
state  game  officials  hoped  to  Introduce. 

Armed  with  these  facts,  plus  films  of  the 
mustangs  themselves,  I  returned  to  New  York 
and  put  together  a  news  feature.  It  was  aired 
by  ABC  on  July  11,  1968,  and  for  several 
weeks  afterward  both  ABC  and  the  BLM  were 
deluged  with  letters  from  an  outraged  public. 

At  this  point,  the  battle  to  save  the  Pryor 
horses  moved  to  Washington;  it  really  heated 
up  when  several  powerful  Congressmen  and 
animal-  and  horse-protection  organlzatioixB 
joined  the  fray.  The  upshot  was  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  declared 
Che  Pryor  Mountains  a  WUd  Horse  Refuge. 

Thus,  one  little  band  of  300  horses  has — for 
the  moment — been  saved.  But  individual 
battles  on  behalf  of  single  bands  of  mustangs 
offer  no  real  solution.  Clearly,  new  legislation 
Is  required. 

In  the  current  session  of  Congress,  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  strongest  of  these,  according 
to  WUd  Horse  Annie  and  many  conservation- 
ists, is  one  sponsored  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son (D.,  Wash.).  Among  other  things,  the 
Jackson  bUl  would  place  the  mustangs  In  a 
new  category  of  protected  animals  caUed  "na- 
tional heritage  species" — thus  firmly  closing 
off  the  horse-hunters'  loopholes. 

Some  such  law  must  be  enacted — toon — if 
the  mustangs  are  not  to  be  loet  forever.  For 
their  contribution  to  our  history,  for  the  way 
they  have  adapted  to  the  harshest  of  environ- 
ments, for  their  pure  untamed  magnlflxsenoe, 
our  wUd  horses  deserve  to  be  respected.  And 
protected. 


REPLY  TO  WTOP  EDITORIALS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VTRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  Z,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ginzburg,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Accuracy  in  Media,  a 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit  organization  to 
promote  accuracy  in  news  reporting,  lo- 
cated In  my  northern  Virginia  district, 
recently  called  my  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial broadcast  on  April  17  and  18, 1971, 
by  WTOP-TV  and  WTOP  radio,  ques- 
tioning the  right  of  Congress  to  investi- 
gate charges  of  distortion  and  falslflca- 
tion  leveled  against  radio  and  television 
stations.  Mr.  Olnitourg's  organization  re- 
quested and  was  granted  permission  by 
WTOP  to  present  an  opposing  view. 

As  I  believe  all  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, as  well  afi  all  who  read  this  Ric- 
ORD,  will  be  interested  in  exploring  both 
sides  of  this  question,  I  Insert  the  edi- 
torial and  the  editorial  reply,  which  was 
broadcast  on  April  26  and  27,  1971,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

[A  WTOP  editorial,  broadcast 

Apr.  17  and  18.  19711 

PiasT  AMZNDMZi«rT  Also  Protects 

Broadcasters 

The  hallowed  American  tradition  of  a  free 
press  mut  be  broad  enough  to  Include  news 
on  television  and  radio. 

Congress  has  triggered  that  Issue  by  de- 
manding formally  that  CBS  explain  how  it 
assembled  the  controversial  television  docu- 
menUry  called  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." 

Congress  wouldn't  dream  of  such  action 
had  a  major  newspi^er  published  an  exactly 
Identical  report  on  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
reason  Is  the  First  Amendment  to  the  V& 
Constitution.  That  amendment,  which  guar- 
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an  tees  a  free  press,  marks  the  key  distinction 
between  this  nation  and  the  dictatorial  gov- 
ernments which  dot  the  globe  today. 

Alert,  vigorous,  and  unfettered  news  media 
are  the  best  insurance  against  a  tyranny  In 
the  United  States.  In  current  times,  TV  and 
radio  have  become  the  prime  sources  of  news 
for  most  Americans.  Broadcast  journalism, 
therefore,  must  have  the  protection  of  tba 
P'lrst  Amendment. 

The  fact  that  the  airwaves  easUy  become 
overcrowded  makes  some  regulation  neces- 
sary. But  It's  a  long  and  perUous  jump  from 
government  allocation  of  avaUable  frequen- 
cies to  government  Involvement  with  broad- 
cast news. 

Broadcast  joumallBta — like  aU  Journal- 
lata — have  heavy  rasponstbUltles.  But  tha 
practice  of  Joiu'nalism  doesn't  take  place  In 
a  vacuum.  Any  news  organization  pays  for 
slopplness  in  reporting  with  a  loss  of  Its  most 
precious  asset — credibUlty. 

The  same  non-governmental  checks  wiilch 
have  restrained  lrre^>onslble  newspapers 
over  alnaost  two  centuries  operate  today  to 
restrain  Irresponsible  eleoCronlo  news  orga- 
nizations. 

An  intensive  national  debate  Is  now  taking 
place  over  the  CBS  documentary.  Whether 
the  i>rogram  was  fair  or  unfair  will  be  de- 
cided ultimately  by  the  public. 

The  First  Amendment  guarantees  which 
protect  newspapers  from  goveriunent  must 
protect  broadcast  news  with  equal  strength. 
The  way  the  news  Is  gathered  by  broadcast' 
ers  Is  no  proper  business  of  Congress. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  q>eaklng  for  WTOP. 

[A  WTOP  editorial  r^ly,  broadcast  Apr.  36 
and  27, 1971] 

(A  recent  WTOP  Editorial  said  that  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  second-guess  television 
newsmen  In  the  gathering  and  preparation  of 
news.  An  organization  known  as  Accuracy  in 
Media  has  a  dissenting  view,  and  has  en- 
gaged Mr.  John  Beinhardt  to  present  a 
reply.) 

Accuracy  In  Media,  a  private  organization 
which  seeks  to  Improve  the  accuracy  of  news 
reporting,  supports  the  right  of  Congress 
to  investigate  charges  of  staging  and  distor- 
tion in  TV  news.  The  networks  serve  neither 
the  public  interest  nor  their  own  in  refiialng 
to  cooperate  In  such  Investigations.  They 
have  a  duty  to  quell  pubUe  doubts  about 
their  credlblUty  by  proving  the  authenticity 
of  their  reporting  and  correcting  any  un- 
professional practices. 

CBS  and  NBC  have  been  charged  with 
fakery  In  two  recent  documentaries.  Accuracy 
In  Media  has  formally  charged  that  the  CBS 
documentary,  "The  SeUlng  of  the  Pentagon," 
contains  serlcus  violations  of  the  Television 
Code  of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. We  charge  that  CBS  used  "artlfloe" 
to  mislead  with  respect  to  material  facts. 
NBC  has  publicly  admitted  that  part  of  tba 
documentary,  "Say  Goodbye,"  was  faked. 

Congress  has  a  duty  to  Investigate  such 
charges  to  determine  how  best  to  protect 
viewers,  whose  rights  are  paramount.  Be- 
cause the  airwaves  are  not  available  to  every- 
one, broadcasting,  unlike  other  modes  of 
expression.  Is  subject  to  government  regula- 
tion, to  quote  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  The 
Court  has  stated :  "Differences  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  news  media  justify  differ- 
ences in  the  first  amendment  standards  ap- 
plied to  them." 

The  FCC  has  labeled  deUberate  slanting 
of  the  news  "a  fraud  upon  the  public."  Con- 
gressional Investigations  are  needed  from 
time  to  time  to  protect  the  pubUc  against 
fraudulent  practices,  including  the  staging 
and  distortion  of  TV  news. 

Broadcasters  with  nothing  to  hide  should 
not  hesitate  to  cooperate  In  such  investiga- 
tions. Those  who  refuse  to  coojjerate,  claim- 
ing the  protection  of  the  first  amendment, 
can  only  arouse  suspicion  and  undermine 
their  credibility. 


V 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV|Ea 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiih  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentl^nan 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  for  hl^  ex- 
ceptional articulation  of  this  most  press- 
ing matter.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him 
and  with  other  Members  in  cosponsorlng 
this  Important  and  much-needed  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Thl4  bill 
would  expand  the  scope  of  the  preJBent 
medicare  program  to  include  the  4osts 
of  outpatient  prescription  drugs  required 
by  present  and  future  beneficiaries,  i 

Prescription  drugs  now  represent  the 
largest  single  personal  health  expendi- 
ture that  the  elderly  must  meet  al*iost 
entirely  from  their  own  resources.  AJver- 
age  annual  per  capitu  drug  expenditJures 
for  persons  over  65  are  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  younger  population 
groups.  It  is  true,  of  coiu-se,  that  niany 
older  people  have  purchased  on  their  own 
additional  hesdth  insurance  proteqtion 
over  and  above  that  afforded  by  medi- 
care. The  Social  Security  Adminlstra(tlon 


recently  reported  that  the  net  number 
of  persons  with  additional  hospital  pro- 
tecticai,  for  example,  is  nearly  10  million. 
But  only  about  3  million  older  people 
have  managed  to  obtain  out-of -hospital 
drug  insurance,  or  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  elderly. 

For  many  beneficiaries,  and  particular- 
ly for  those  with  chronic  conditions, 
aimual  drug  outlays  may  reach  several 
hundreds  of  dollars.  And  these  expendi- 
tures are  in  addition  to  whatever  other 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  costs  older 
people  are  now  being  asked  to  pay  under 
medicare.  Many  of  the  aged  must  get 
along  on  social  security  cash  benefits  and 
perhapw  some  meager  savings — major 
drug  expenses  can  Uterally  destroy  the 
financial  security  of  the  retired  husband 
and  wife. 

Study  sifter  study  has  shown  clearly 
that  there  is  a  need  for  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation. Congress  has  repeatedly  post- 
poned action  nevertheless.  I  say  that  fur- 
ther delay  is  totally  unjustified.  HJl. 
2355  has  been  carefully  drafted  and  de- 
signed to  meet  most  of  the  problems  re- 
garding administration  of  a  drug  benefit 
pointed  out  2  years  ago  by  the  Task  Force 
on  Prescription  Drugs.  It  Is,  therefore,  a 
feasible,  as  well  as  desirable,  revision  in 
the  medicare  protection  scheme. 

The  bill  proposes  to  extend  the  "ven- 


dor" ccHicept  to  the  provision  of  phar- 
maceutical services  for  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. The  administrative  arrangements 
for  the  program,  therefore,  would  not  in- 
volve the  beneficiaries,  Just  as  they  are 
not  involved  when  these  people  are  pa- 
tients of  hospitals  or  extended-care 
facilities.  Individual  recordkeepmg  and 
filing  would,  thereby,  be  ehminated. 

This  bill  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  important 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  Members  for  their  careful  considera- 
tion. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically pr£u:tlcing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SENATE— Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 


igjt  of 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President!  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender) 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD..  offered  the  foUo^rtng 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Creator  Spirit,  Tliou  lAgl 
the  World  and  ReveaJer  of  TruthJ  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  occasional  dazallng 
flashes  of  piu«  beauty,  pure  goodiess, 
pure  love,  which  show  us  who  Thoi4  art 
and  what  Thou  dost  desire  of  us.:  We 
thank  Thee  that  the  vision  of  Thy 
holiness  throws  into  vivid  contrast  the 
cnielty,  the  horror,  the  greed,  the  oppres- 
sion, the  ugliness  which  still  stain  the 
life  of  man  and  efface  the  divine  ix^iage 
0(f  Thy  creation.  i 

Help  us  to  hear  Thy  call  and  toj  say 
with  the  prophet,  "Here  am  I,  send  me." 
Send  us,  O  Lord,  Into  this  very  world  to 
help  remake  it.  When  Thou  hast  shown 
us  the  way,  help  us  to  do  the  right  thaugh 
difHcult  thing,  to  give  the  unpoiiilar 
massage  in  the  uncongenial  placei,  to 
sacrifice  our  peorscmal  advantsige  vrhen 
sacrifice  is  the  only  way  to  redemption, 
to  do  what  we  do  for  the  good  of  the 
Naticm  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

We  pray  in  Thy  holy  name.  Amon. 


messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  simdry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  nominations  received  today  ai>- 
pear  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  (Com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leot^d, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  BEFER^ED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro    tempore    laid    before    the    Seiiate 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  conctirrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  136.  An  act  to  provide  for  periodic 
pro  rata  distribution  among  the  States  and 
other  j\urlsdlctlonB  ol  deposit  of  available 
amounts  of  unclaimed  Foetal  Savings  Sys- 
tem deposits,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  155.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo  by  bargee  specifically  de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel; 

H.R.  1100.  An  act  to  provld«  for  the  dls- 
position  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Grand  River  Band 
of  Ottawa  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  40-K,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1444.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  niimbered 
125,  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  92,  and  the 
Snoqualmle  and  Skykomlsh  Tribes  In  Indian 
Claims  ConunlBslon  docket  num.bered  93, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  4363.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  79-A, 
153,  158,  209,  and  231,  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  6072.  An  act  to  provide  for  th« 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  18-A,  113,  and 
191,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8283.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit 
to  Congress  reorganization  plans  concern- 
ing agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Gkjvemment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  6797.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  In  favor  of  the  Klckapoo  Indians 
of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  nimibered  316,  316-A, 
317,  145.  193.  and  318. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  House  Resolution  414, 
that  the  bill  of  the  Senate  (S.  860)  relating 
to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  House  contravenes  the 
first  clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  Is  an  Infringement  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  that  the  said 
bill  be  respectfully  returned  to  the  Senate 
with  a  message  communicating  this  resolu- 
tion. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  6283.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
Congress  reorganization  plans  concerning 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  155.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  cargo  by  barges  specifically  de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.   135.  An  act  to  provide  for  periodic 
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pro  rata  distribution  among  the  States  and 
^er  jurlsdlcUons  of  deposit  of  available 
amounts  of  unclaimed  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem deposits,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1100.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Grand  River  Band  of 
Ottawa  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commls- 
Bion  docket  No.  40-K,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14**-  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  125, 
the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  92;  and  the  Sno- 
qualmle and  Skykomish  Tribes  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  93,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.B.  4353.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Iowa  TYlbe  of  Okla- 
homa and  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos. 
79-A.  153.  156,  209,  and  231,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6072.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Oommlssion 
dockets  Nos.  18-A,  113,  and  191,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  6797.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Klckapoo  Indians  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims 
Oommlssion  docket  Nos.  316,  316-A.  317,  146, 
193.  and  318.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  3,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  BROCK 
AND  SENATOR  TAFT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  adi 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  disposition  of  the 
Journal  on  tomorrow,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  joint  leadership,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  to  be  recognized  for  a  like  period 
of  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Does 

(Mr. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
the   Senator   from   Pennsylvania 
Scott)   desire  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time  imder  the  standing  order? 


CXVII- 
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FREIGHT  CAR  CORPORATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
jcdned  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  as  a  coeponsor  of  his  bUl  (S. 
1729)  to  establish  a  National  Fieight  Car 
Corporation.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Senators  from  both  political  parties  are 
sharing  as  cosponsors  in  this  effort. 

As  a  former  member,  I  am  fully  famil- 
iar with  the  considerahle  effort  which  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  made  in  ptust 
sessions  to  find  a  workable  solution  to 
the  chronic  shortage  of  railroad  freight 
cars.  The  Nation  is  faced  with  a  E>aradox 
that  finds  on  the  one  hand  a  genuine 
shortage  of  cars  where  needed,  and  on 
the  other,  too  frequently,  too  little  usage 
of  cars  actually  available.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  situation  will 
worsen  unless  Congress  acts  effectively  to 
meet  a  potential  crisis  affecting  not  only 
the  railroads  and  shippers,  but  ultimately 
the  American  consumer. 

As  with  all  complex  problems,  it  is 
doubtful  that  this  one  yields  to  any  single 
solution  on  which  all  could  agree.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  the  approach  proposed 
in  S.  1729  warrants  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. Congress  has  already  established, 
through  legislation  which  I  supported 
last  year,  a  National  Rail  Passenger  Cor- 
poratiOTi  to  deal  with  the  diflaculties  fac- 
ing the  passenger  segment  of  the  rail  In- 
dustry. 

What  Is  being  proposed  in  S.  1729  is 
a  similar  corporation  that  could  serve, 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  source  for  badly 
needed  new  freight  rolling  stock.  Equally 
intriguing  is  the  bill's  proposed  for  a 
computerized  identification  contnd  sys- 
tem which  would  nmke  It  possible,  c«i  a 
nationwide  basis,  to  locate  unused  freight 
cars  and  to  greatly  Increase  their  utiliza- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  similar  efforts  are 
already  underway  within  the  industry, 
and  I  believe  that  these  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

I  recognize  that  the  financing  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  are  more  con- 
troversial, especially  those  which  would 
increase  railroad  per  diem  costs.  On 
these,  I  must  express  some  reservations. 
I  am  concerned  especially  that  the  pro- 
posed per  diem  surcharge  may  prove  to 
be  too  great  a  burden  for  railroads  al- 
ready in  or  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
bankruptcy.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  this  matter  will  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined in  any  forthcoming  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  1 
cosponsor  this  legislation  with  this  in 
mind.  

OUR  CHINA  POLICY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dressing the  joint  luncheon  of  advertis- 
ing clubs  of  Greater  Boston  and  the  New 
England  Broadcasting  Association  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Brooke,  made  a  search- 
ing review  of  our  past  and  present  poUcy 
in  regard  to  mainland  China.  These 
views,  while  not  necessarily  shared  in  full 
by  me,  are  an  important  contribution  to 
our  thinking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Brooke's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There    being    no    objection,    Senator 
Brooke's  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Remarks  or  Sknatob  Brookx 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  In 
1968,  Richard  M.  Nixon  stated  a  profound  but 
at  the  time  almost  heretical  truth: 

"...  taking  the  long  view  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  leave  China  forever  outside  the 
family  of  nations,  there  to  nurture  its  fan- 
tasies, cherish  its  hates,  and  threaten  Its 
neighbors,  "mere  is  no  place  on  this  small 
planet  for  a  biUlon  of  its  potentially  moet 
able  people  t»  Uve  in  angry  isolation. " 

With  a  lew  modifications,  we  might  apply 
these  same  words  to  ourselves.  For  we,  too, 
have  "nurtured  fantasies,"  "cherished  hates," 
posed  a  threat — perhaps  unintentional  but 
no  less  real — to  the  Mainland  Chinese,  and 
done  more  than  any  other  nation  to  Isolate 
the  peoples  and  the  govenunent  of  China. 

For  22  years  we  have  not  had  a  policy 
toward  Chma.  but  a  program  of  contrived 
retaliation. 

We  have  refused  to  recognize  a  government 
which  lor  nearly  a  generation  has  exercised 
effective  control  ovw  the  largest  nation  in 
the  world. 

We  have  refused  cultural  contact  with  the 
oldest  continuing  civilization  in  the  history 
of  man. 

We  have  criticized  our  allies  and  neutral 
nations  alike  when  they  sought  out  the  nat- 
ural, if  stlU  limited,  markets  which  800-mll- 
Uon  people  provide. 

And  then,  the  ultimate  irony:  we  have 
argued  that  China  merits  isolation  becaiise 
it  is  a  revolutionary  power  seeking  to  change 
the  world  order.  If  the  world  order  from  our 
perspective  were  such  as  I  have  described, 
would  we  not  find  it  In  our  interests  to 
foment  change? 

I  do  not  speak  today  as  an  apologlat  t<x 
Communist  China.  The  regime  of  Mao  Tm- 
tung  is  harsh  and  demanding,  stem  and 
dictatorial.  China  is  the  self-proclaimed 
leader  of  a  world  revolution.  It  is  the  country 
once  described  by  its  own  (former)  Minister 
of  Communications  as:  "a  oountry  of  500- 
mlUlon  slaves  ruled  by  a  Single  God  (Mtu> 
Tse-tungl  and  9-milUon  Puritans  (the  Com- 
munist Party]."  Leaving  Ideology  aside  and 
looking  at  China  only  in  traditional,  geo- 
political terms,  It  represents  a  natural  rival 
of  the  United  States.  With  one-quarter  of 
the  world's  population  and  vast,  largely  un- 
tapped natural  resources,  it  faces  us  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  real  rival  for  control 
of  the  landmaas  of  Asia,  and  a  potential  rival 
for  oontrol  of  the  sea  as  weU. 

Toward  such  a  power,  Isolation  in  self-de- 
feating. Intransigence  is  hurtful  to  ourselves. 

In  the  West  we  have  a  popular  maxim — 
in  three  words:  "know  your  enemy."  The 
Chinese  sages  have  said  the  same  thing  in  a 
more  courteous  way:  "I  am  not  concerned 
that  the  man  does  not  know  of  me.  I  am 
concerned  that  I  do  not  know  of  him." 

We  would  do  weU  to  heed  the  advice  of 
such  universal  wisdom:  we  need  to  know 
more  about  China,  and  to  formulate  an  effec- 
tive policy  on  the  basis  of  that  knowledge. 

In  1940,  when  Mao  Tse-tung  took  over  the 
Mainland,  we  believed  and  hoped  that  by 
denying  bis  government  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion we  could  facilitate  its  downfall.  Twenty- 
two  years  later,  through  many  reverses,  that 
government  stUl  stands. 

In  the  early  19d0's  we  engaged  in  a  land 
war  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  Communist 
control  over  all  Korea.  We  fotmd  ourselves 
engaged  against  Chinese  troops.  They  with- 
drew and  S3  did  we.  But  the  lesson  of  the 
Talu  is  that,  short  of  nuclear  war,  military 
containment  will  not  work. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  decade  and  into 
the  1960's  we  and  the  Soviets  alike  prac- 
ticed technological  containment.  The  Nu- 
clear Test-Ban  Treaty,  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  and  the  Soviet's  firm  refusal  to  share 
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their  nuclear  research  with  the  Chlneee  were 
all  part  of  a  plan  to  maintain  the  nu4lear 
predominance  of  the  two  super-powers.  But 
China  had  scientists  who  were  trained  Ux  the 
West.  And  combining  their  Ingenuity.  Main- 
land China  developed  a  nuclear  capability. 
They  now  haye  missiles  with  an  estimated 
6.000  mile  range  and  rockets  powerful  enough 
to  launch  earth  satellites. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  recent  weeks 
about  a  "new  China  policy".  It  is  said  that 
our  "trade  policy"  baa  been  modified  to  t>er- 
mlt  exchange  of  goods  with  the  Mainland; 
that  our  "policy"  toward  admission  to  China 
to  the  T7N  has  been  the  subject  of  a  recpm- 
mended  reversal;  that  our  "policy"  on  |>er- 
mlttlng  travel  to  China  has  been  quletlf  re- 
vised. 

But  in  each  of  these  instances  the  Word 
"policy"  has  been  grossly  misused.  For  policy 
U  really  an  established  goal  and  a  ratlf>nal 
meana  for  Its  achievement.  To  use  the  'vord 
to  describe  minor  modifications  of  outstand- 
ing reg^atlons  la  to  obscure  the  fundamiyital 
changes  that  are  occurring  and  at  the  ffime 
time  to  attach  undeserved  Importance  tci  the 
symptoms  of  that  change. 

I  submit  that  our  policy  toward  China  has 
changed  It  has  been  a  fundamental  change 
that  may  well  be  the  single  most  significant 
legacy  of  the  present  Administration.  But 
that  change  canuot  be  understood,  nor  csm 
It  be  facilitated.  If  we  mistake  form  for 
substance. 

Very  simply,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
ootnpletely  reversed  the  policy  of  isolation 
which  has  prevailed  under  four  previous 
Presidents.  It  has  done  so  with  a  cona(tous 
goal  In  mind,  and  through  the  use  of  rational 
means  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Our  govtratnent  now  knowe  the  keen  irrel- 
evance of  isolation  and  has  rejected  that 
program.  And  In  Its  place  there  has  been 
aubetltuted  a  policy  geared  to  including 
China  In  the  counsels  of  the  world. 

Our  ultimate  goal  Is  peace.  The  meant  w» 
have  ctioeen  to  achieve  It  Is  a  strong  deter- 
r«nt  combined  with  searching  dialogue  to 
discover  our  mutual  mtereets. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the*  ex- 
(diange  of  a  few  scholars  and  newsmea,  or 
the  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade,  will  reform 
the  Chinese.  Their  grievances  against  the 
West — ^the  product  of  a  ruthless  and  huitUll- 
ating  colonial  period — are  far  too  real.  And 
their  fantasies  regarding  our  can  tinting 
objectives  in  Asia  have  received  too  much 
relnforoement — In  Korea,  Fonnoea,  Vietnam, 
Lao*,  and  Cambodia  to  name  but  a  few-^for 
us  to  allay  their  fears  with  a  few  moderate 
pronouncementa. 

But  I  do  believe  that  If  we  would  lini4<ove 
our  chance  of  achieving  peace,  we  iftust 
operate  from  an  understanding  of  both  the 
short-range  and  the  long-range  benefits 
which  our  new  policy  can  bring. 

Most  frequently  dted  aa  a  possible  benefit 
la  the  Idea  that  if  China  were  widely  ac- 
cepted p>olltlcaIly  It  would  be  lees  fearful  and 
therefore  lesa  hoertlle.  But  there  la  tK>  indica- 
tion that  China  is  motivated  by  fear,  ^ute 
the  contrary.  They  are  motivated  by  f^th 
that  theirs  Is  the  way  to  economic  dev^op- 
jnent  and  political  supremacy.  They  believe 
that  the  future  belongs  to  them — that  the 
East  Wind  will  prevail  over  the  West — BJid 
their  revolutionary  strategy  la  one  at  maxi- 
mum, flexibility.  "When  the  enemy  advailoes. 
we  retreat;  when  the  enemy  retreats,  we 
pursue."  and  wherever  "the  enemy  is  settled 
we  harass."  Korea,  India,  Africa,  Que^ooy 
and  Matsu — and  Southeasrt  Asia  by  proty — 
provide  a  continuing  testimony  to  the  dura- 
bility of  this  doctrine.  It  is  a  teaohlnf  of 
Mao.  embedded  in  the  consciousness  of  n)od- 
em  China.  We  should  expect  no  Immectate 
modlficatlan. 

There  la  another  theory:  that  when  China 
ta  8u£Sclently  developed  economically,  like 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  It  will  have  more  to 
lose  than  to  gain  from  turmoil  and  oonfllct 


and  will  therefore  be  less  aggressive.  It  took 
the  Soviet  Union  fifty  years  to  reach  that 
point.  But  Russia  was  a  Western  power  with 
a  more  developed  Industry,  a  larger  territory, 
and  a  considerably  smaller  and  more  man- 
ageable population.  The  revolution  In  China 
Is  only  22  years  old  and  It  Is  built  on  a  very 
different  foundation.  Though  China's  GNP 
has  shown  remarkable  growth  In  recent  years, 
to  the  point  where  it  exceeds  the  produc- 
tion of  moet  Western  European  tiations,  her 
per  capita  Income  of  (100  per  year  still  places 
her  among  the  poorest  nations.  What  it  has 
taken  Russia  fifty  years  to  achieve,  it  may 
well  take  China  a  hundred  years  or  more.  And 
so.  we  cannot  count  on  the  mitigating  effects 
of  economic  development  to  moderate  Chi- 
na's policies  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This, 
too,  must  remain  a  long-range  goal. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  alternatives 
available  for  achieving  a  modification  of 
China's  revolutionary  role  in  the  world  to- 
day. In  simple  terms,  we  are  playing  to  a 
larger  audience  than  Peking. 

There  la,  first  of  all,  the  world:  our  allies, 
the  Asian  covmtrles,  and  neutral  nations 
arotmd  the  world  who  have,  In  popular  par- 
lance, been  "turned  off"  by  our  Intransigence 
on  the  China  question.  The  rest  of  the  world 
sees  China  for  what  It  is:  a  populous,  poten- 
tially powerful  revolutionary  state  whose  os- 
tracism by  the  leading  western  nations  has 
made  it  a  magnet  attracting  the  support 
and  earning  the  respect  of  the  West's  most 
fervent  critics. 

A  U.S. -China  accommodation  would  do 
much  to  defuse  this  dynamic  situation.  It 
could  make  China  more  "respectable",  and 
therefore  less  appealing  in  radical  eyes.  It 
could  help  to  destroy  the  all  too  simple  equa- 
tion: "pro-change  equals  anti-U.S.".  It  woxild 
demonstrate  more  clearly  than  all  our  pro- 
nouncements that  we  accept  and  understand 
a  pluralistic  political  world.  Taken  all  to- 
gether, accommodation  with  Communist 
China  can  be  the  first  significant  break  in 
the  anti-US.  chain  that  has  bound  the 
world's  revolutionary  Mites,  and  has  posed  a 
very  real  danger  to  our  way  of  life. 

Tet  this  is  not  really  a  gain,  but  an  equali- 
zation, a  restoration  of  a  balance  whose  past 
disequilibrium  was  the  product  of  our  own 
backward  movement.  We  must  now  move  for- 
ward on  a  number  of  fronts  If  we  would  en- 
Joy  the  benefits  of  ovir  present  stance. 

In  recent  weeks  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed specific  progrskms  designed  to  bridge 
the  barriers  that  have  divided  us  from  China. 

However  we  are  dealing  with  a  totalitarian 
society  and  therefore  we  must  not  deceive 
ourselves  into  believing  that  the  Chinese 
will  prove  readily  receptive  to  wesrtem  ideas. 
American  tourlslB  in  Peking  may  show  to 
the  Chinese  people  Chat  Americans  are  de- 
void of  horns!  But  China  has  never  bad  a 
democratic,  Individ vialist  tradition,  end  we 
should  not  expect  that  cultural  exchange  will 
lead  to  a  new  revolution  that  Is  F>ro-weet. 
Rather,  through  the  exchange  of  scholars, 
newsmen  and  private  citizens,  we  ourselves 
have  much  to  gain  from  their  ancient  culture 
and  much  to  learn  of  their  present  way  of 
hfe. 

Likewise,  the  relaxation  of  trade  restric- 
tions will  not  lead  to  a  great  upsurge  In  eco- 
nomic contact  and  mutual  exchange.  The 
Chinese  have  been  far  more  conscious  than 
we  of  the  benefits  of  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  Not  once  In  the  last  22  years  have 
their  hnportB  exceeded  their  exports,  and 
they  have  made  a  conscious  effort  not  only 
to  maintain  an  overall  balance,  but  to  keep 
trade  with  Communist  and  non-OommunUct 
regions,  and  even  with  Individual  coun- 
tries, roughly  in  balance.  Thus,  if  we  are  to 
acquire  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  market.  It 
must  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways; 
either  we  must  Import  goods  from  China 
whiob  are  roughly  equivalent  in  vulue  to 
the  products  we  would  sell  to  them,  or  we 
must  compete  successfully  with  other  West- 


ern nations  for  their  share  of  the  Chinese 
market. 

The  value  of  China's  foreign  trade  has 
averaged  approximately  $4  bUllon  per  year 
over  the  last  decade.  And  the  direction  o( 
that  trade  has  ohanged  drastically  and  en. 
couraglngly:  throughout  the  1950s  the  Com- 
munist bloc  states  accounted  for  nearly  % 
of  China's  foreign  exchange,  but  since  I960, 
the  balance  has  swung  heavily  In  favor  d 
the  West.  Japan  and  West  Owmany  an 
China's  two  largest  trading  partners,  with 
Britain,  Australia  and  Canada  close  behind. 
Proportionately,  the  West  now  accounts  for 
%  of  China's  trade.  It  la  time  for  us  to  partic- 
ipate m  this  market. 

Our  political  relationship  with  China  Is 
still  the  major  unresolved  issue  between  our 
two  countries.  Actually  there  are  two  specific 
issues:  recognition  of  Oommunlst  C^ilna, 
and  Its  admlaston  to  the  United  Nations. 

Pifty-nlne  nations  in  the  world  presently 
have  diplomatic  relations  with,  or  recognise, 
Mainland  China.  Of  these,  seven  are  mem- 
bers of  NATO  and  our  closest  allies :  Britain, 
Canada,  Italy,  Prance,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
the  Netherlands.  Eight  nations  have  extend- 
ed recognition  within  the  last  two  years. 

Ideally,  we  should  follow  suit  and  recog- 
nize Communist  China.  But  practically  there 
are  still  impediments  to  such  a  step  on  the 
part  of  IxAh  powers:  China  Is  bound  by  Its 
support  of  North  Vietnam,  and  we  are  bound 
by  our  support  of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan. 

Taiwan  is  one  of  our  most  difficiilt  foreign 
policy  questions.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a  war- 
time ally  who  shortly  thereafter  lost  his 
country  in  civil  strife.  For  twenty-two  yean 
we  have  supported  his  regime  on  the  offshcxv 
Chinese  Island  of  Taiwan. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  have  lived  for 
years  with  a  faith  and  hope  of  returning  to 
the  Mainland.  For  them  recognition  as  the 
legitimate  government  of  China  Is  the  fiction 
which  maintains  them.  Consistently  they 
have  severed  relations  with  the  nations  which 
have  recognized  Communist  China. 

But  a  prolongation  of  this  course  can  only 
mean  the  virtual  Isolation  of  Taiwan — and 
of  the  United  States  as  her  protector.  Isola- 
tion, intransigence,  inflexibility  on  the  part 
of  Taiwan  can  mean  economic  and  political 
stagnation,  and  even  revolution.  Taiwan 
must  move  toward  acceptance  of  dual  recog- 
nition. And  we  must  persuade  her  to  do  It — 
In  her  Interest  and  our  own. 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  question  of  ad- 
mission is  likely  to  arise  and  be  resolved 
within  a  year — or  at  most,  two.  From  cmly  11 
nations  supporting  China's  admission  in  19S1. 
the  number  In  1970  was  51  and  for  the  first 
time  constituted  a  majority  of  the  voting 
states.  Among  those  either  voting  in  favor 
or  abstaining  were  also  a  majority  of  our 
NATO  allies — despite  our  best  efforts  to  the 
contrary. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
continued  opposition  to  the  seating  of  Com- 
munist China.  We  are  only  Isolating  our- 
selves, appearing  irrational  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  denying  the  very  real  benefits  of 
China's  participation  In  world  affairs.  Main- 
land China  has  reportedly  made  significant 
advances  In  medical  research:  it  should  be 
a  peLTt  ot  the  international  conferences  and 
organizations  discussing  this  subject  Main- 
land China  has  a  nuclear  capability.  To  dis- 
cuss arms  control  and  disarmament  without 
her  participation  Is  to  put  the  negotlatcxs 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Mainland  China 
has  food  surpluses,  new  production  tech- 
niques, and  an  extraordinary  ciUture;  It 
makes  no  sense  to  deny  these  benefits  to  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  have  two  courses  of  action  available  to 
us,  either  of  which  would  accomplish  the  re- 
sult of  China's  admission  to  the  U.N.  First 
we  can  simply  let  it  be  known  that  we  will  no 
longer  oppose  the  seating  of  Mainland  China 
and  its  assumption  of  China's  seat  In  the 
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Security  Council.  This  course  erf  action  would 
require  that  we  simply  abstain  when  the  mat- 
ter once  again  comes  to  a  vote. 

But  the  resolutions  on  seating  Commu- 
nist China  have  consistently  contained  a 
leoond  operative  clause:  the  expulsion  of 
nationalist  China.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  favor  a  second  course  of  action  which  Is 
more  constructive  and  more  in  keeping  with 
our  long-time  policy.  The  United  States 
should  sponsor  a  resolution  of  its  own:  ad- 
mitting Mainland  China,  granting  it  a  Se- 
curity Council  seat,  but  providing  for  the 
continued  membership  of  Taiwan  in  the 
Oeneral  Assembly.  This  removes  from  us  the 
onus  of  obstructing  the  admission  of  the 
moat  populous  nation  In  the  world,  and  It 
would  place  the  ball  squarely  in  the  court  of 
Peking  and  Taipei  for  determination  aa  to 
which,  or  both,  would  accept  membership  on 
those  terms.  The  alternative  for  the  U.S.  is  to 
delay  Peking's  admission  for  at  best  a  year  or 
two,  and  to  suffer  inglorious  defeat  at  the 
bsnds  of  world  democracy.  The  price  Is  one 
we  should  not  have  to  pay. 

Finally,  I  would  turn  to  a  course  of  action 
which  does  not  Involve  our  direct  relations 
with  China,  but  may  in  the  long  run  be  the 
most  significant  course  we  choose.  Put  In 
simplest  terms,  we  cannot  harness  this  coun- 
try to  the  containment  of  change.  We  can- 
not see  In  every  revolution  a  communist 
threat;  we  cannot  paint  each  socialist  ruler 
led.  To  do  so  is  to  attribute  extraordinary 
power  to  the  revolutionary  Influence  of  Com- 
munism— and  not  colncl  den  tally,  to  encour- 
age every  proponent  of  change  to  look  to  our 
adversaries  for  assistance.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  In  1086,  conducted  a  study  of  the 
149  serious  Internal  Insurgencies  which  had 
occurred  over  the  last  several  years.  They 
found  that  Communists  were  Involved — not 
leading,  not  dominating,  not  initiating,  but 
only  involved — in  38  percent  of  these  insxir- 
gencles.  And  this  figure  Included  seven  In- 
stances In  which  a  Commimist  government 
was  itself  the  target  of  the  uprising. 

We  must  realize  that  we  live  In  revtdu- 
ttooary  times.  That  change,  often  violent 
change,  is  inevitable  in  the  developing 
world.  And  we  must  understand  that  the 
Communists  can  c^itallze  on  this  condition 
only  If  we  permit  them  to  do  so — through 
supporting  unpopular  governments  because 
they  are  "stable",  or  "pwo-West",  through 
branding  e'very  nationalist  leader  as  a  Oom- 
munlst; through  making  economic  aid  oon- 
ditional  on  support  of  our  politics. 

More  than  a  single  policy  is  at  t«st  in  our 
relations  with  Communist  China.  It  Is  up  to 
UB  to  prove  our  system  works.  What  is  at 
•take  is  our  way  of  life.  But  It  Is  being  chal- 
lenged in  a  way  no  ABM  can  counter,  no 
radar  can  detect,  no  defense  pact  can  deter. 
The  challenge  that  Is  before  us  can  be  met. 
We  must  be^rin  by  improving  our  relations 
with  Communist  China.  We  must  continue 
by  countering  their  appeal  with  our  own.  We 
must  understand  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
and  adapt  our  policies  to  meet  It.  And  we 
can  win. 


REFERRAL  OP  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
112  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSPTEUD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Joint  leadership,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senate  Resolution  112, 
to  permit  the  appointment  of  Senate 
pages,  without  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex,  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  on 
yesterday,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  In- 


structions that  it  be  reported  from  that 
committee  to  the  calendar  on  Tuesday 
next,  May  11,  1971. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recog- 
nises the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Btjcklky)  for  15  minutes. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
KENT  STATE  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
aeo  today,  four  students  lost  their  lives 
at  Kent  State  University.  Much  has  been 
written  about  their  deaths,  and  about 
the  weekend  of  rioting:  and  violence 
which  led  up  to  the  fatal  confrontation. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  moving 
and  perceptive  statements  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  tragedy,  is  an  impub- 
lished  essay  written  a  week  after  the 
event  by  a  young  New  Yorker  who  was 
then  an  imdergraduate  at  Kent  State. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  occasion  of 
this  sad  anniversary  to  read  this  stu- 
dent's reflections  into  the  Record: 

Today  Is  Monday  and  I  am  afraid.  Because 
I  am  a  college  student  in  1970  and  I  should 
be  doing  something,  but  I  don't  know  what. 
Projections  into  the  future  are  blurred  and 
distant,  like  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
So  I  look  backward  for  a  clue.  Travelling 
through  twenty  years  of  life  seemed  so  easy 
and  BO  natural.  Why  should  twenty  seconds 
of  reflection  now  appear  so  painful? 

A  single  thought  keeps  running  throxigh 
my  mind.  It  was  something  my  father  told 
me  many  times  when  I  was  a  child.  It  seems 
so  long  ago  and  it  never  struck  me  as  any 
kind  of  philosophical  pearl  one  Is  inclined 
to  string  up  along  the  way.  This  is  what  he 
said:  "When  I  dropped  a  book  In  my  home, 
my  mother  make  me  pick  it  up  and  kiss  it. 
Never,"  he  added,  "without  the  admonltton 
that  the  ideas  and  ideals  in  books  are  pre- 
cious. They  represent  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization, the  recorded  progress  of  mankind. 

Now  until  Kent  State  University  was  closed 
did  I  experience  the  full  Impact  of  what  my 
father  bad  been  taught,  and  I  through  him. 
A  childhood  memory  haunts  me.  My  school  is 
closed  and  I  have  lost  my  voice,  my  mentors, 
my  audience,  my  feUows  and  my  life's  in- 
spiration. I  have  dropped  my  books  and  much 
as  I  try  I  can't  find  them.  So  I  ask  myself 
painful  questions.  Is  this  the  way  of  reason 
and  logic?  Are  our  schoc^  destined  to  be 
politlcalized?  To  become  arenas  of  physical 
combat  rather  than  Intellectual  develop- 
ment? 

What  will  become  of  20,000  students  who 
on  that  fateful  Monday  went  to  their  classes, 
stayed  In  their  dormitories,  obeyed  the  reg- 
ulations? The  Class  of  "70  was  erased  In  a 
single  afternoon.  Whatever  their  role  in  the 
tragic  events  that  day,  the  body  of  under- 
graduates seeking  their  Identity  In  the 
laboratories  of  society  now  walk  around  with 
the  stigma  of  death  and  violence. 

We  ask  to  be  Judged  with  equality,  but 
receive  Instead  equal  punishment,  and  we 
feel  lonely  and  abandoned.  The  politicians 
have  embraced  the  generation  gap,  but  does 
that  mean  we  will  be  left  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  society?  This  ^^parent  end  does 
not  relate  to  any  of  the  means. 

The  radical  segment  of  Kent  State  students 
sought  a  confrontation  and  succeeded.  The 
students  who  died  no  longer  have  a  say 
among  the  Uvlng,  but  as  martyrs  they  will 


live  on  as  symbols  of  our  failures  on  the 
campus.  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  vic- 
tors, only  losers.  A  battle  cry  is  hardly  suffl- 
clent  reward  for  the  living. 

I  talked  with  some  of  the  National  Guards- 
men, I  thought,  gee,  they  look  Justt  like  we  do, 
young,  eager  to  get  back  to  their  education 
or  Jobs.  Some  asked  how  they  might  get  to 
meet  some  of  the  ooeds  at  Kent.  Others  aaked 
about  the  town  and  the  people.  Afterward, 
I  tried  to  rationalize  the  events  of  that  day. 
The  young  men  in  uniform  did  not  born 
down  school  buildings.  Nor  did  they  smash 
through  the  business  secticn  of  town,  attack 
the  firemen  and  police  oOloeTB,  or  loot  the 
stores.  Tet,  they  will  carry  forever  the  mem- 
ory of  an  act  of  war  they  neither  wanted  or 
wished  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Since  Kent  was  closed,  I  have  cried  myself 
to  sleep  more  nights  than  I  care  to  remember 
or  admit,  only  to  be  awakened  by  nightmares. 
I  can  cope  with  the  warm  perspiration  and 
the  cold  chill  of  fear  in  time,  but  the  fnis- 
tratlon  of  being  dlspoaseeBed  and  the  Inabil- 
ity to  correct  an  Injustice  to  my  University 
gnaw  at  my  Inner  self. 

The  students  of  Kent  failed.  Of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  95  percent  who  did  nothing 
to  cope  with  a  wave  of  discontent  as  well  as 
the  6  percent  who  did  too  much.  But  the 
failure  has  many  authors.  We  had  no  student 
vote  on  whether  to  picket  or  demonstrate,  so 
the  democratic  process  was  lost.  The  voice 
of  reason,  from  our  Instructors,  was  silent. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  faculty  members 
were  seen  exhorting  the  fired  radicals  to 
smash  the  National  Ouard  Jiist  before  the 
rifles  roared.  What  are  the  priorltiea  of  our 
teachers?  To  encourage  Intellectual  explora- 
tion? To  question  and  challmge?  Certainly 
not  to  polltlcallze  our  schools.  Ignore  our 
democratic  Ideals,  overrule  the  authority  of 
our  parents,  or  deride  our  elected  leaders.  Are 
they  not  Just  as  lacking  in  their  responsi- 
bility if  they  see  and  hear  oothlng  and  there- 
by convey  nothing? 

I  have  watched  t^evlalon  newscasters  and 
commentators,  read  newspaper  accounts,  lis- 
tened to  political  spokesmen,  but  the  ques- 
tions remain  unanawered.  And  so  another 
Monday  is  here  and  I  am  afraid  for  myself, 
and  for  all  our  people. 

We  have  dropped  our  books  and  there 
they  lie,  filled  with  solutions  and  sanity  and 
the  hope  of  the  future,  but  no  one  will  bend. 

I  am  deeply  saddened,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  first  anniversary  of  the  Kent 
State  tragedy  should  be  marked  here  in 
Washington  by  a  new  resort  to  confron- 
tation politics.  The  true  lesson  of  Kent 
State,  seared  in  the  memory  of  this  young 
student,  is,  of  course,  wholly  lost  upon 
those  who  would  inflict  their  barbarities 
upon  the  Nation's  Capital.  But  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  lost  upon  others  who 
may  be  tempted  from  time  to  time  to  be- 
lieve that  disruption  is  a  legitimate  sub- 
stitute for  discussion.  I  trust,  and  be- 
lieve, that  the  vast  majority  now  under- 
stand that  the  cause  of  peace  will  not  be 
advanced  one  iota  by  the  threat  to  para- 
lyze this  city,  while  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  that  threat  could  unleash  the  violence 
which  here,  as  at  Kent  State,  could  still 
claim  its  victims. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  we  have 
learned  much  in  the  last  year.  The  dem- 
onstrators, by  and  large,  have  avoided 
the  more  flagrant  acts  of  violence;  and 
the  forces  of  reason  and  order  have  made 
it  clear  that  this  Oovemment  does  not 
intend  to  be  intimidated,  that  it  will  not 
roll  over  and  play  dead  at  the  command 
of  Uxe  motley  Pled  Pipers  who  have  or- 
dained this  demonstration.  The  sober 
flrmness  which  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  authorities  of  this  city  and  govern- 
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ment  has  stripped  confrontation  politics 
of  its  glamor;  and,  hopefully,  the  sober- 
ing effect  of  this  firmness  will  be  to  Re- 
mind the  country  that  it  is  time  to  bapk 
away  from  this  springtime  madness;  tl|at 
it  is  time  to  pick  up  the  books. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  tor 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gukney  whfen 
he  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  191 
appear  in  the  Record  under  Statemeilts 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pi^- 
suant  to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  the  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes.    , 


ORDER  FXDR  RECXXJNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OP  VIRGINIA  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Preti- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Btr. 
Tatt)  ,  the  distinguished  senior  Senalior 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  recogni^d 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.    ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OP  VIRGINIA  ON 
THURSDAY  | 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  following  the  remarks  of  the 
dlsttngiiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya).  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  mlnutfs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wlt|i- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoru^. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  , 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clel-k 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  ] 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  aek 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wit 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VIC 
TIMS  OP  UNEMPIXDYMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
ployment is  a  national  disaster  as  dev- 
astating and  disruptive  as  any  caused 
by  an  earthquake  or  hurricane,  and  Its 
victims  must  be  helped. 

They  must  receive  Federal  assistanjce 
on  the  same  broad  scale  and  efTectlire 


measure  as  those  who  lose  their  homes 
and  their  possessions  to  natural  havoc. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  legislation 
now  being  drafted  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  apply  the  principles  of 
our  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  the  cataclysm 
of  imemployment. 

The  legislation,  I  am  sure,  will  be  a 
legislative  landmark  in  assisting  the  un- 
employed with  mortgage  payments, 
loans  and  income  until  they  find  new 
work. 

I  intend,  however,  to  offer  a  far- 
reaching  amendment  that  will  bring  di- 
rect assistance  to  those  who  may  be 
among  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  im- 
employed — the  victims  of  cutbacks  in 
Government  contracts  or  operations. 

Fbr  many  of  these  Americans,  the 
prospects  are  dim  they  will  get  their  old 
jobs  bcu:k.  This  particularly  applies  to 
aerospace  industries  where  the  immedi- 
ate prospect  is  for  more  unemployment, 
not  less. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
provide  aid  whenever  substantial  imem- 
ployment results  from  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral contracts  or  curtailment  or  closing 
of  military  bases  and  other  Government 
facilities. 

As  provided  in  the  bill  now  being  draft- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  aid  would  be  sufBclent  to  permit  an 
unemployed  person  to  retain  his  home, 
his  family,  and  his  dignity.  He  would 
receive  unemployment  compensation  for 
BiS  long  as  an  emplosmient  crisis  existed. 
His  mortgage  payments  would  be  met  for 
12  months.  Alternatively,  he  could  re- 
ceive a  long-term,  low-interest  loan  of 
80  percent  of  his  normal  salary,  up  to 
$12,000  for  1  year. 

This  amendment  wiU  go  a  long  way 
in  shielding  communities  from  the  dev- 
astating effect  of  an  abrupt  cutback 
in  Federal  spending. 

It  will  round  out  governmental  respon- 
sibilities toward  sustaining  the  economic 
equilibrium  of  communities  that  depend 
on  Federal  contracts  or  installations. 

It  will  rescue  workers  who  are  swal- 
lowed Into  huge  Federal  procurements 
for  weapons  systems  or  aerosjwice  systems 
(«ily  to  be  regurgitated  when  those  pro- 
grams are  abandoned. 

The  dimensions  of  our  national  disas- 
ter In  unemplojrment  Is  indicated  by  grim 
statistics: 

Five  million  unemployed  nationally; 
700,000  of  them  in  California,  an  increase 
of  200,000  in  1  year.  Nationally.  800,000 
persons  have  lost  defense- related  jobs  in 
the  past  year;  in  California,  172,000  aero- 
space workers  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  since  1968,  and  the  figure  will  reach 
200.000  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Of  the  jobless  in  California,  150,000 
are  not  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  mtiny  more  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits.  Presently,  the 
United  States  is  utilizing  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  its  manufacturing  capacity, 
but  prices  continue  their  inexorable 
rise — 5.2  percent  this  past  quarter. 

The  excruciating  problems  of  unem- 
ployment have  been  under  extensive  re- 
view for  the  past  3  months  by  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Subcommittee      C^hairmaa      Senator 


MoNTOYA  held  hearings  in  Raleigh,  N.C.; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Wichita,  Kens.;  Albu- 
querque and  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  Settle, 
Wash.;  Anchorage  and  FairbanJcs, 
Alaska;  and  Los  Angeles.  This  has  bees 
a  tou«;h-minded  search  for  sound 
legislation. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
Senator  Randolph,  has  personally  par- 
ticipated in  these  hearings,  as  have  I. 
Under  his  able  leadership  and  that  of 
Senator  Montoya,  the  committee  is  now 
completing  the  unemployment  disaster 
bill.  As  Chairman  Randolph  has  an- 
nounced, the  committee  will  hold  final 
hearings  on  this  major  new  legislation 
on  May  12  in  Washington.  An  outline 
of  the  legislation  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  at  a  meeting  on  April  29. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  joined  in  this 
long  effort,  and  I  am  pleased  as  well  that 
we  are  now  so  near  to  major  legislation. 

The  proposal  which  Senator  Randolph 
and  the  Public  Works  CJommittee  are  now 
considering  would  provide  aid  to  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

First.  Allow  the  President,  with  appro- 
priate certification,  to  declare  any  area 
eligible  for  emergency  aid  which  has  suf- 
fered or  will  suffer  an  unusual  or  abrupt 
rise  in  unemployment  so  as  to  disrupt 
the  economic  life  of  the  area.  In  making 
this  judgment,  the  President  must  find 
that  any  of  a  series  of  specific  economic 
events  has  occurred.  For  example,  he 
would  find  that  there  has  been  or  will  be 
6  percent  or  greater  unemployment  re- 
sulting from  an  abrupt  rise  in  jobless- 
ness, over  6  of  the  last  12  months;  or 
that  unemployment  had  risen  by  50  per- 
cent within  the  preceding  year;  or  that 
Vietnam  veteran  unemployment  had 
been  25  percent  or  more  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  3  of  the  last  12  months. 

Second.  For  any  eligible  area,  a  Fed- 
eral coordinating  officer  can  develop  a 
swift  survey  of  needed  projects  which 
will  stimulate  employment,  suid  he  would 
coordinate  Federal  and  State  employ- 
ment aid. 

Third.  Massive  Federal  aid  would  flow 
immediately  to  eligible  areas.  These 
funds  would  pay  for  the  lion's  share  of 
accelersited  public  works  construction, 
and  could  pay  for  substantial  financial 
aid  to  job-producing  private  organiza- 
tions. Equally,  Federal  grants  could  un- 
derwrite massive  prc^rams  of  income 
maintenance  to  stretch  out  unemploy- 
ment compensation ;  could  allow  Govern- 
ment funding  of  rent  or  mortgage  pay- 
ments for  up  to  12  months;  or  could  pro- 
vide a  long-term,  low-Interest  emergency 
locui  to  pay  substantially  all  the  normal 
salary  of  an  individual  for  12  months,  up 
to  $12,000  yearly.  Repayment  of  his  loan 
could  be  delayed  until  after  the  person 
receiving  the  loan  found  a  new  job. 

These  proposals  build  on  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  which  provides  permanent  author- 
ity for  quick  Federal  aid  to  victims  of 
natural  disa'^ters.  My  fellow  Califomlans 
have  been  helped  already  by  that  pro- 
gram in  tiie  weeks  following  the  tragic 
February  earthquake. 

I  hope  that  these  Ideas  will  receive  a 
broad  welcome  in  the  Senate.  My  dls- 
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ttngulshed  colleague  from  Washington, 
Senator  Jackson,  has  already  announced 
on  April  14  to  the  Senate  that  he  sup- 
ports and  will  propose  a  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Relief  Act  similar  to  the 
f^eral  aid  program  for  natural  dis- 
asters. I  also  recall  hearing  Governor 
Evans  of  Wtwhlngton  testifying  before 
the  Economic  Development  Subcommit- 
tee in  our  Seattle  hearings  that  he  like- 
wise favored  "economic  disaster"  legis- 
lation. Both  of  these  distinguished  lead- 
ers speak  from  hajsh  immediate  expe- 
rience, because  Washington  joins  my 
State  of  California  in  sufferii^  terribly 
from  our  present  economic  crisis.  The 
support  of  Senator  Jackson  for  these 
ideas  will  be  especially  valuable  In  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  these  matters. 

Beytmd  this.  I  believe  my  amendment 
will  help  those  victims  of  unemployment 
In  aerospace  until  that  Industry  Is  re- 
vitalized through  conversion  to  pollu- 
tion controls,  rapid  transit  and  other 
domestic  priorities. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxb)  , 
mnking  Republican  on  the  Ekxmomlc 
Development  Subcommittee,  and  he  ex- 
pressed deep  interest  In  it.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  receive  bn»d 
bipartisan  support. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
nmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assisitant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  mcM-ning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  closed  and  that  after 
passage  of  several  bills  the  morning  busi- 
ness be  resumed  again,  if  need  be. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  no 
objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS 
FOR  CERTAIN  SURVIVING  DE- 
PENDENTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

8.  421.  to  amend  title  10  of  the  TJnlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  eurvlvliig  dependents. 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
ot  the  bill. 


AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACriPIC 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  860. 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  860)  relating  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  the 
opinion  of  this  House  contravenes  the 
first  clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  an  infringement 
of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  that 
the  said  bill  be  respectfully  returned  to 
the  Senate  with  a  message  c<Mnmimlcat- 
Ing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  S.  860  was 
passed,  together  with  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  strike 
tlUe  4  of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  IS,  line  1,  strike  all 
language  through  line  10,  page  17. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  860)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
8.  860 

An  act  relating  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLB    I— EOONOMIO    DEVELOPMENT   OP 

TRUST    TERBITOBY    OP    THE    PACIFIC 

ISLANDS 

Sbc.  101 .  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, for  payment  to  the  government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  a 
grant  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  an  amount  which  when  added  to 
the  development  fund  establlahed  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  22,  1964 
(78  Stat.  601 ) ,  as  augmented  by  subsequent 
Federal  grants,  will  create  a  total  fund  of 
(5,000,000,  which  shall  thereafter  be  known 
as  the  Trust  Territory  Economic  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

Sec.  102.  The  grant  authorized  by  section 
101  shall  be  made  only  after  the  govenunent 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  grant,  and  the  plan 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
plan  shall  provide  among  other  thing*  for  a 
revolving  fund  to  make  loans  or  to  guarantee 
loans  to  private  enterprise.  The  term  of  any 
loan  made  pursuant  to  the  plan  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five  years. 


Sec.  IDS.  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall 
be  made  under  this  title  to  any  appUcant 
who  does  not  satisfy  the  territorial  ad- 
ministering agency  that  financing  la  other- 
wise unavailable  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall 
exceed  (l)  the  amount  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  repaid,  (2)  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  or  25  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101.  No  loan 
guarantee  shall  gtiarantee  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  amo\int  of  any 
loan,  and  the  reserves  maintained  to  guaran- 
tee the  loan  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  guarantee. 

S«c.  104.  The  plan  provided  for  In  section 
102  shall  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement,  repayment, 
and  accounting  for  such  funds. 

Sbc.  106.  The  High  Commissioner  of  Mm 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interl<»  on  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

8ec.  106.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
r^reeentatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
relevant  books,  documents,  pa^rs,  or  records 
of  the  government  of  the  Trust  Terrltcay  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 
TTTLB  n— CONTOIBUnONS  TO  CERTAIN 

INHABITANTS    OF    THK    TRUST    TER- 

RITORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 
Chapter  1. — 'EX.  QRATXA  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sxc.  201.  The  Congress  recognizes  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  certain  Microneslan  Inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  now 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary", pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  330),  as  amended  (48  VS.C.  1681), 
suffered  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  military  occupation  there- 
after; 

(2)  the  United  States,  while  not  liable  for 
wartime  damages  suffered  by  the  Microne- 
slans,  has  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Microneslan  pec^le  as  the  Administer- 
Ing  Authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands; 

(3)  the  Oovemments  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  agreed  to  contribute  ex 
gratia  the  eq\iivalent  of  910,000,000  to  the 
Microneslan  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  each  Government 
contributing  the  equivalent  of  $5,000,000. 
Japan's  contribution  to  take  the  fonn  of 
products  and  services;  and 

(4)  payment  of  these  ex  gratia  contribu- 
tions to  certain  Microneslan  inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
settlement  of  postwar  claims,  will  meet  a 
longstanding  Microneslan  grievance  and  will 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Microneslan  peo- 
ple. 

Sac.  202.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  and  paid  into  a  Microneslan 
Special  Fund  the  sxun  of  $6,000,000.  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1954,  as  amended. 

(b)  Funds  approximating  •5.000.000  ap- 
propriated to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  supi>lles  or  capital  im- 
provement* In  accordance  with  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954,  ae  amended, 
shall  be  paid  Into  a  Microneslan  Special  Fund 
as  the  products  of  Japan  and  the  services  of 
the  Japanese  people  In  the  amount  of  one 
billion  eight  hundred  million  yen  (currently 
computed  at  $8,000,000)  are  provided  by 
Japan  pursuant  to  article  I  of  the  "Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan",  signed  April  18,  1966.  These 
funds,  togethftr  with  the  sum  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
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BbaU  conatltute  tbe  wbole  of  tb«  Mlcron^alan 
Special  Fund.  { 

Sec.  a03.  (»)  There  Is  hereby  estabUslled  a 
MlcToaeelan  Special  CommlMlon.  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  ••Conunlaelon'-,  for 
the  purpoee  of  <letennlnlng  the  Mlcron«8lan 
Inhabitants  who  are  enUtled  to  ex  gratia 
contributions  from  the  Mlcroneslan  Special 
Kund.  The  Conunlsalon  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five  i»em- 
bers,  who  shaU  be  appointed,  In  consultitlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlepient 
Commission,  one  of  wliom  he  shall  designate 
as  Chairman.  Two  member*  shall  be  selected 
from  a  list  of  Mlcroneelan  citizens  nomi- 
nated by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  Any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  In  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original  ap- 
pointment. The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serre  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chaiisnan 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion. No  Commissioner  shall  hold  other  pub- 
lic office  oc  engage  In  any  other  employment 
during  the  period  of  his  service  on  the  Com- 
mission, except  as  an  employee  of  the  Tot- 
elgn  Claims  SeUlement  Commission. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  thai] 
receive  compensation  and  allowance$  as 
determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  by  apiAlca- 
tlon  ot  the  rules  and  regulations  whlcH  ap- 
ply to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  Hi  no 
event  shall  traveling  and  other  expense*  In- 
curred In  connection  with  their  dutHs  as 
members,  or  a  per  diem  allowance  In'  lieu 
thereof,  exceed  that  prescribed  In  accort>uice 
with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  1  of  ctiap- 
ter  67  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. '  The 
term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mlaalon  shall  expire  at  the  time  fixed  in  sub- 
section  (e)  for  completing  the  work  o|  the 
Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  may,  subject  t<i  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Pofelgn 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  appoint;  and 
fix  the  compensation  and  allowances  of  such 
officers,  attorneys,  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
Its  proper  functioning,  which  employees  shall 
be  in  addition  to  those  who  may  be  assigned 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sion In  carrying  out  Its  functions.  The  tom- 
pensatlon  and  allowances  of  employees  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
within  the  rules  and  regulations  wfActx  ap- 
ply to  officers  and  employees  of  the  "trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  li  no 
event  to  exceed  the  amount  of  allowances 
prescribed  In  subchapter  1  of  chaptar  57 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  In  addition,  the 
Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, may  make  such  expendlturte  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  oijt  Its 
proper  functioning.  Officers  and  employees 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  ot  the 
Ctovemment  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  ot  the 
Pacific  Islands  may.  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  such  department  of  agency,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  be  assigned  to  Assist 
the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  liinc- 
tlons.  Tbe  Commlsalon  may,  with  the  coijsent 
of  the  head  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Oovemment  of  tbe  United 
States  or  the  Oovemment  of  the  Trust  !Ter- 
rltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  utilize,  with  or 
without  relmbiirsement,  the  facilities  and 
seivluea  of  such  departaoent  or  agenqy  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  ^kun- 
mlaslon. 

(d)  The  CommlMlon  aball,  subject  to  tbe 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  preecrlbe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  carrying  out  its  functions.  As  expedlttoiis- 


ly  aa  possible  and.  In  any  event,  within  three 
months  of  Its  appointment,  Uie  Commission 
shall  give  public  notice  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  of  the  time 
when,  and  the  limit  of  time  within  which, 
claims  may  be  filed,  which  notice  shall  be 
given  In  such  manner  as  the  Conunlsslon 
shall  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  final 
date  for  the  filing  of  claims  shall  not  be 
more  than  one  year  after  the  appointment 
of  the  full  membership  of  the  (Commission. 
A  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  necessary  to  transact  busi- 
ness: Provided  further.  That  an  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  three  members  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  promulgation  of  rules  and 
regvUatlons,  and  for  the  final  adjudication 
of  any  claim. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  complete  Its 
work  as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  In  any 
event  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  filing  claims  under 
this  title. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  to  receive,  examine,  adjudicate, 
and  render  final  decisions.  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  intematloaial  law,  with  respect 
to  claims  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
who  suffered  loss  of  life,  physical  Injury,  and 
property  damage  directly  reeulUng  from  the 
hostilities  between  the  Governments  of 
Ji^3an  and  the  United  States  between  De- 
cember 7,  1»41,  and  the  datee  the  various 
Islands  of  Micronesia  were  secured  by  United 
State*  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  A  "Mlcroneslan  inhabitant  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands"  Is 
defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  a 
person  who — 

(1)  became  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory at  the  Pacific  Islands  on  J\Uy  18.  1947, 
and  who  remains  a  citizen  as  of  the  date  of 
filing  a  claim;  or 

(2)  if  then  living,  would  have  been  eligible 
for  citizenship  on  July  18, 1947;  or 

(3)  Is  the  successor,  heir,  or  assign  of  a 
person  eUglble  under  subaecUon  (1)  or  (2) 
and  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  ae  of  the  date  of  filing  a 
claim. 

(c)  When  all  claims  have  been  adjudicated, 
the  Commission  shall  certify  them  to  the 
Secretary  for  payment  from  the  Mlcro- 
neslan Special  Fund  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  as  to  claims  t>ased  on  death 
up  to  $1,000  shall  t>e  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  paid  Immediately  upon  adjudica- 
tion. 

(d)  No  later  than  six  months  after  Its 
organization,  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  report,  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  T^jn'ioJ  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatlvee  ooneemlng  its  operations 
under  this  title.  The  Commission  shall,  upon 
completing  its  work,  certify  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  following: 

( 1 )  a  list  of  all  claims  allowed.  In  wbole  or 
m  part,  together  with  the  amount  of  each 
claim  and  the  amount  allowed  thereon; 

(2)  a  list  of  all  claims  dlsaUowed; 

(S)  a  copy  of  the  declsicm  rendered  in 
each  caae. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  funds  remain  in  the 
Mlcroneslan  Special  Fvmd  after  all  allow- 
aMe  and  adjudicated  claims  are  paid,  such 
remaining  funds  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  Mlcroneslan  Special  Fund  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands for  appropriation  by  the  Congreoa  at 
Mlcroneala  for  the  welfetre  of  the  people  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In 
the  event  that  the  allowable  and  adjudicated 
claims  exceed  a  total  of  $10,000,000,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  pro  rata  paymuits. 

(f)  No  payment  shall  be  made  on  an  Biward 
of  the  Commission  imless  the  claimant  shall 


first  execute  a  full  release  to  tbe  Dolited 
States  and  Japan  in  respect  to  any  alleged 
liability  of  the  United  States  or  Japan,  or 
both,  arising  before  the  dates  of  the  secur- 
ing of  the  various  Islands  of  Micronesia  by 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  205.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operation  and  administrative  expensee  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement CommlsBlon  under  this  Act. 

Sxc.  206.  On  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  for  the  payment  of  the  ex  gratia 
funds  authorized  by  this  chapter  was  negoti- 
ated by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  and  personnel  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  Commission  will  be  available 
to  assist  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  In  filing  all  claims  covered 
by  either  chapter  1  or  cha{>ter  2  of  this  title, 
no  remuneration  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered on  behalf  of  any  claimant,  or  any  asso- 
ciation of  clalmanta.  in  connection  with  any 
claim  or  claims  covered  by  either  chapter  1 
or  chapter  2  shall  exceed,  in  total,  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  paid  on  such  claim  or 
claims,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Pees  already  paid  for  such  services  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  amounts  authori7«d  by 
this  title.  Any  agreement  to  the  contrary 
shall  be  unlawful  and  void.  Whoever,  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  re- 
ceives, on  account  of  services  so  rendered,  any 
remuneration  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and.  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
both. 

Ch^ter  2. — POSTWAR  CLAIMS 

Ssc.  207.  In  order  to  promote  and  main- 
tain friendly  relations  by  the  settlement  of 
meritorious  postwar  claims,  the  Mlcroneslan 
Special  Conunlsslon  established  by  section 
208  Is  authorized  to  consider,  ascertain,  ad- 
just, and  determine  all  claims  by  Mlcro- 
neslan Inhabitants  of  the  trxist  territory 
against  the  United  States  or  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
on  account  of  damage  to  or  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  private  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, or  personal  Injury  or  death,  Including 
claims  for  a  talcing  or  for  use  or  retention 
of  property  where  no  payments  or  Inade- 
quate payments  have  been  made  therefor, 
when  such  damage,  loss,  destruction,  or  In- 
jury was  caused  by  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  or  in- 
dividual members  thereof,  or  military  per- 
sonnel or  United  States  Government  civilian 
employees,  or  employees  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory government  acting  within  the  scope  of 
their  employment:  Provided,  That  no  claim 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Commission  un- 
less It  Is  presented  In  writing  within  the 
time  provided  In  section  203(d)  and  the  ac- 
cident or  Incident  out  of  which  the  claim 
arose  occurred  prior  to  July  1,  1961.  within 
the  Islands  which  now  comprise  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  within 
an  area  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  in- 
cident: Provided  further.  That  any  such 
settlement  made  by  the  Commission  and  any 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive for  all  purposes,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

Sec.  208.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated $20,000,000,  which  shaU  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1964,  as 
amended,  and  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  the  claims  allowed  under 
section  207. 

Sec.  209.  Any  funds  appropriated  for  tlje 
purposes  of  this  chapter  which  remain  after 
the  settlement  of  claims  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chtH?ter  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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TUIJE  in— FREE  ENTRY  OF  CITIZENS  OF 

THE      TRUST      TERRITORY      OP      THE 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

BBC.  301.  The  Act  of  June  27,  1962  (86  Stat. 
183),  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  title  H  thereof  the 
following  new  section  393 : 

"Sec.  293.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
ttUe,  except  for  sections  212(a),  (27),  (28). 
and  (29).  216.  and  241(a)(1),  (6),  and  (7) 
shall  be  construed  to  limit,  restrict,  deny, 
or  affect  the  coming  Into  or  departvu*  from 
the  United  States  of  a  citizen  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  pre- 
sents a  valid  identity  certificate  Issued  by  the 
High  Commissioner  of  such  territory:  Pro- 
tided,  That  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
Uon  shall  be  construed  to  give  or  to  confer 
upon  any  such  citizen  any  other  privileges, 
rights,  benefits,  exemptions,  or  immxinltles 
under  this  Act,  which  are  not  otherwise  spe- 
cifically granted  by  this  Act. 

•'(b)  The  High  Commissioner  of  the  trust 
territory  shall  Issue  an  Identity  permit,  upon 
request,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  any  citizen  of  such  terri- 
tory who  resided  In  the  territory  on  July  18, 
1B47.  including  a  citizen  temporarily  absent 
from  the  islands  on  that  date,  and  to  any 
citizen  of  such  territory  who  was  subse- 
quently bom  or  naturalized  there,  if  after 
that  date  or  after  his  birth  or  naturalization 
he  continued  to  reside  In  the  trust  territory 
or  In  the  United  States,  its  territories  or 
possessions,  and  has  taken  no  affirmative 
steps  to  acquire  foreign  nationality. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  comes  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  completion  of  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirements  of 
section  316(a)  of  this  Act.  be  deemed  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  such  coming,  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  for  naturalization." 

TITLE  rv— NATIONALS  AND  CITIZENS  OF 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  IB- 
LANDS  SERVING  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
Sec.  401.  Section  3263(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  3263(c).  Army:   persons  not  qualified 

"In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  original  enlistment  In  the  Army 
unless  he  (1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  (2)  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  chapter  12 
of  title  8,  (3)  is  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  or  (4)  is  a  citizen  of  the  lYust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  presents  a 
valid  Identity  certificate  issued  by  the  High 
Commissioner  of  such  trxist  territory." 

Sec.  402.  Section  8253(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  8263(c).  Air  Force:  persons  not  qualified 
"In  time  of  peace,  no  person  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  original  enlistment  in  tbe  Air 
Force  unless  he  (1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  (2)  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  under 
tbe  applicable  provisions  of  chapter  12  of 
title  8,  (3)  Is  a  national  of  the  United  States, 
or  (4)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  tbe  Pacific  Islands  and  presents  a  valid 
Identity  certificate  issued  by  the  Higti  Com- 
missioner of  such  trust  territory." 


and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  an 
increase  in  the  appropriations  author- 
Laation  for  the  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse,  which  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
theUll. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  5874. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  HJR.  5674,  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 


VESSEL  BRIDGE-TO-BRIDGE  RADI- 
OTELEPHONE  (X>MMUNTCATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  79, 
S.  699. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  ThB 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  S.  699  to  require  radio  ttiephone  on 
certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon  speci- 
fied waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  p>roceed  to 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  to  this  bill  that  I  sought  to  add  the 
Metcalf -Mansfield  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  post^wned  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  so-called  Amtrak 
rail  passenger  system.  A  bill  identical 
in  effect  to  the  Metcall-Mansfield 
amendment  now  appears  on  the  calen- 
dar, identified  as  S.  1698.  It  is  the  Met- 
calf-Mansfield  bill  and  should  such  a 
legislative  vehicle  be  considered  In  the 
future,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
tain on  the  calendar  two  identical  pro- 
posals for  our  objectives.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment  to 
S.  699,  and  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-78),  explaining  the  purposes  of  tbe 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows : 

puEPoex  or  thx  biu. 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbe  bill  Is  to  reduce  vessel 
colll&lans  and  mishaps  by  requiring  that  cer- 
tain vessels  be  eqtilpped  with  and  monltckr 
a  bridge-to-brldge  voice  commimicatlon  sys- 
tem while  navigating  upon  q>eclfled  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

BACKGBOtTND  ANO  NXKD  FOX  THK  LKOISLATTOM 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  clear.  Uhder 
present  law,  the  statutory  rules  of  the  road 
require  certain  whistle  signals  to  be  sounded 
by  vessels  i^proachlng  each  other.  While 
this  legislation  would  not  alter  the  Rules  of 
the  Road,  It  would  help  supplement  the  In- 
adequate system  of  conveying  Information 
that  they  provide.  Ptom  1968  to  1969.  there 
were  over  300  collisions  between  vessels  that 
would  be  subject  to  the  new  radiotelephone 
requirement.  These  collisions  resiilted  In  116 
deaths  and  $30  million  In  property  damage. 


In  a  number  of  cases,  collisions  also  have  re- 
stated In  substantial  environmental  damage 
through  the  spillage  of  oil  and  other  cargoes, 
fire,  and  explosion.  The  committee  received 
expert  testimony  which  established  that  In 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  oases, 
the  ability  to  understand  Intentions  between 
approaching  vessels  would  have  prevented 
these  tragedies. 

The  effloacy  of  the  type  of  system  envi- 
sioned by  the  bill  M  demonstrated  by  tbe 
widespread  voluntary  use  of  radiotelephones 
on  vessels  and  by  successful  experience  where 
regional  systems  have  been  adopted.  On  the 
Great  Lakes,  where  a  regional  system  of 
brldge-to-brldge  communication  has  been  in 
effect  for  several  years,  very  few  collisions 
have  occvirred  even  though  the  water  Is  heav- 
Uy  trafficked.  Similarly,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  voluntary  radiotelephone  system  on 
Delaware  River  and  Delaware  Bay  In  1960,  the 
number  of  collisions  In  the  area  has  been 
cut  to  a  quarter  of  its  former  annual  rate. 
This  Arap  In  collisions,  extending  over  a  10- 
ye&r  period,  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  brldge-to-brldge  radiotelephone 
capability. 

S.  699  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Similar  legis- 
lation was  endorsed  by  the  President  last  year 
(H.  Doc.  91-340)  and  was  Included  In  the 
President's  first  special  message  to  the  9ad 
Congress  (H.  Doc.  92-36).  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  various  labor  and  manage- 
ment groups  in  the  vessel  operation  indus- 
try, all  testified  to  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation and  In  support  of  the  bllL 

WHAT  TBS  BnX  DOBS 

Ttie  bill  would  reqiiire  that  all  power- 
driven  vessels  of  300  or  more  gross  tons,  all 
passenger  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  more, 
all  towing  vessels  of  26  feet  or  more  in 
length,  and  all  dredges  or  similar  vessels  likely 
to  obstruct  navigation  be  able  to  transmit 
and  receive  navigational  information  on  a 
frequency  or  frequencies  designated  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  In  con- 
sultation with  other  cognizant  agencies.  The 
requirement  would  apply  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  inside  the  lines 
which  demarcate  the  Inland  waters  of  tbe 
United   States. 

The  bill  would  further  require  that  tbe 
master  or  person  In  charge  ai  the  vessel,  or 
the  person  designated  by  him  to  pilot  the 
vessel,  maintain  a  listening  watch  on  the 
designated  frequency.  The  watch  would  be 
required  continuously  while  the  vessel  la 
navigating  and  the  radiotelephone  would  be 
exclusively  for  the  tise  of  the  persons  named 
above  for  the  exchange  of  navigational  in- 
formation. It  Is  not  intended  to  replace  exist- 
ing radio  facilities  or  radio  officers  carried 
aboard  vessels  under  existing  law  or  agree- 
ments. The  bill  would  also  permit  the  use 
of  portable  equipment. 

During  the  hearings  on  tbe  bill,  several 
witnesses  raised  narrow  and  special  problems 
with  respect  to  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 
A  number  of  these  were  regional  In  nature. 
as  In  the  case  of  the  special  conditions  pre- 
vailing In  New  York  and  San  Francisco  or 
on  the  Great  Lakes  where  an  exlEtlng  system, 
including  an  agreement  with  Canada,  is  al- 
ready In  effect.  The  committee  believes  that 
these  special  situations  can  best  be  dealt  with 
administratively  rather  than  legislatively. 
Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  issue  exemptions  with  respect  to 
any  provision  of  the  act.  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate,  if 
he  considers  that  safety  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  or  where  a  local  communication  sys- 
tem compiles  with  the  Intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion but  does  not  conform  In  detail. 

Some  concern  was  also  expressed  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirement  of  a  continuous  lis- 
tening watch  on  the  brldge-to-brldge  chan- 
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nel.  A  slmUar  bill  In  the  91st  Congress  wimld 
have  permitted  leaving  the  bridge-to-brldge 
channel  when  there  was  "no  risk  of  colllsl  on." 
However,  this  rather  ambiguous  and  suljec- 
tlve  standard,  requiring  an  ad  hoc  determi- 
nation In  each  case,  was  opposed  by  thelNa- 
tlonal  Transportation  Safety  Board,  <X)ast 
Guard,  and  Federal  Communications  C^om- 
mlaslon.  The  recent  tragedy  in  San  Pran<llBco 
Bay,  Involving  the  collision  of  the  Ariicma 
Standard  and  the  Oregon  Standard,  (ent 
further  support  to  the  argiiment  against  In- 
serting such  language  In  3.  699.  In  that  dase. 
both  veseels  were  equipped  with  radiotele- 
phone devices,  but  apparently  were  not  liken- 
ing on  the  same  frequency.  The  best  rkdlo 
equipment  In  the  world  Is  of  little  use  it  no 
one  Is  Ustenlng.  I 

While  the  committee  therefore  determined 
not  to  Include  statutory  exceptions  to  the 
requirement  for  a  continuous  listening 
watch.  It  recognizes  that  some  adjustments 
may  be  required  In  administration.  For  ex- 
ample, the  committee  received  testlmonj  re- 
lating to  a  q>eclflc  problem  that  pilots  may 
have  when  using  portable  equipment.  Pilots 
are  now  using  their  portable  radios  bota  for 
meeting  and  passing  piirposes  and  alsq  for 
exchanging  navigational  Information  With 
towboats  and  other  land  Installations,  and 
It  may  not  be  practicable  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous listening  w«tch  on  the  brldga-to- 
brldge  frequency  at  all  times  on  this  portable 
equipment.  However,  to  the  extent  that  ad- 
justments Are  necessary,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  they  can  be  more  finely  tailored, 
and  that  the  interest  of  safety  can  best  be 
served,  by  permitting  administrative  Cex- 
IbUity. 

Similarly,  there  was  testimony  that  the 
bill  ovight  not  to  apply  to  towing  vessels 
under  46  feet,  particularly  those  engaged  in 
certain  logging  operations  and  shipyard  •»ork 
outside  normal  channels  of  navigation.  How- 
ever, there  are  approximately  1,600  toTlng 
vessels  between  26  and  46  feet  In  length  end 
no  Information  to  suggest  that  all  of  them 
are  engaged  in  these  types  of  operation^.  In 
addition,  from  1966  to  1968,  these  vessels 
were  Involved  in  63  collisions  resulting  In 
9626.000  of  property  damage.  Consequently, 
the  committee  determined  not  to  exempt 
towing  vessels  under  46  feet,  though  an  ad- 
ministrative exemption  may  prove  appro- 
priate in  certain  circumstances. 

EXFIANATION  OT  AICENBICENTS 

The  comznlttee  made  certain  amendments 
to  the  legislation  which  are  essentially  tech- 
nical or  conforming  in  nature.  At  page  l,:iine 
10,  the  committee  amended  the  statemeflt  of 
purpose  of  the  bill  in  section  3  to  conform 
to  section  4  by  referring  to  a  "frequen^  or 
frequencies".  This  Is  also  Intended  to  make 
clear  that  there  Is  sufBcient  adminlstritive 
flexibility  to  permit  the  use  of  separate  tail- 
ing and  working  frequencies  If  that  becomes 
desirable.  A  similar  amendment  wa«  not  re- 
quired to  section  5  since  the  reference  there 
could  be  interpreted  to  apply  solely  to  a  pes- 
Ignatad  calling  frequency. 

The  amendment  at  page  2,  line  9,  wv  to 
correct  an  erroneous  section  reference.      , 

The  amendment  at  page  2  line  16,  delving 
"at  the  waterllne",  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
Uon  of  the  Coast  Guard  because  It  is  dlf^ult 
to  measure  vessels  In  that  manner  anfl  In 
order  to  better  conform  with  other  rela- 
tions. 

•nie  amendment  at  page  3  line  12,  Iq  In- 
tended to  make  cl«^  that  the  radlotelepbone 
is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  master  or  per- 
Bon  In  charge  of  the  vesael.  or  of  the  person 
designated  by  the  master  or  person  In  diarge 
to  pilot  or  direct  the  movement  of  the  ves- 
ael. 

The  amendment  at  page  3  line  20,  U  In- 
tended to  make  clear  that  the  master  I4  not 
personally  required  to  do  the  physical  work 
of  restoring  the  radio  but  can  oatise  It  tb  h« 
restored  by  another. 


The  amendment  at  page  5  lines  1  and  4,  was 
requested  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  make  clear 
that  the  maximum  penalty  for  noncompli- 
ance need  not  be  assessed  In  every  case. 

The  amendment  at  page  6  line  11,  estab- 
lishes an  effecUve  date  oT  May  1,  1971  or  6 
months  after  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions, whichever  is  later. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Increase  In  varieties  and  amounts  of 
hazardous  materials  shipped  on  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States  makes  the 
need  to  prevent  collisions  one  of  urgent  Im- 
portance. The  enormous  amounts  of  petro- 
leum products  so  carried  and  the  potential 
for  a  catastrophic  casualty  In  our  Inland  and 
coastal  waters  is  a  matter  of  growing  public 
concern.  The  threat  of  major  pollution,  and 
ever-present  chance  of  flres  and  explosions  of 
maX>r  proportions  dictate  the  adoption  of 
collision  avoidance  measures.  The  require- 
ment of  bridge-to-bridge  radiotelephones  is 
an  Important  measure  In  the  prevention  of 
such  possible  collisions  between  vessels  en- 
gaged In  the  transport  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. 

COST   or   THX   LXGISLATIOM 

Enforcement  of  the  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult in  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 
Compliance  by  Government  vessels  wUl  result 
in  an  initial  one-time  acquisition  cost  for 
radiotelephone  equipment  of  approximately 
$300  per  vessel  for  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$500,000  for  all  Government  vessels. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
is  open  tx>  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended,  as  follows: 

S.  699 
An  act  to  require  a  radiotelephone  on  certain 
vessels  while  navigating  upon  speclfled  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veoeel  Bridge- to- 
Brldge  Radiotelephone  Act". 

8bc.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  positive  means  whereby  the  operators 
of  approaching  veseels  can  communicate 
their  intentions  to  one  another  through  voice 
radio,  located  convenient  to  the  operator's 
navigation  station.  To  effectively  accomplish 
this,  there  Is  need  for  a  specific  frequency 
or  frequencies  dedicated  to  the  exchange  of 
navigational  information,  on  navigable  vo- 
ters of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating; 

(2)  "power-driven  vessel"  means  any  ves- 
sel pro|>elled  by  machinery;  and 

(3)  "towing  vessel"  means  any  commercial 
vessel  engaged  In  towing  another  vessel 
astern,  alongside,  or  by  pushing  ahead. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  7 
of  this  Act — 

(1)  every  power -driven  vessel  of  three 
hundred  gross  tons  and  upward  while  navi- 
gating; 

(2)  every  vessel  of  one  hundred  gross  tons 
and  upward  carrying  one  or  more  passenger* 
for  hire  while  navigating; 

(3)  every  towing  vessel  of  twenty-six  feet 
or  over  in  length  while  navigating;  and 

(4)  every  dredge  and  floating  plant  en- 
gaged In  or  near  a  channel  or  fairway  in 
operations  likely  to  restrict  or  affect  naviga- 
tion of  other  vessels — 

shall  have  a  radiotelephone  capable  of  opera- 
tion from  Its  navigational  bridge  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  dredge,  from  Its  main  control  sta- 
tion and  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiv- 


ing on  the  frequency  or  frequencies  within 
the  156-162  Mega-Hertz  band  using  the 
classes  of  emissions  designated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commissions,  after 
consultation  with  other  cognizant  agencies, 
for  the  exchange  of  navigational  Information. 

(b)  The  radiotelephone  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  carried  on  board  the 
described  vessels,  dredges,  and  floating  plants 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  Inside  the  lines  established  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Febriiary  19,  1896 
(38  Stat.  672) ,  as  amended. 

Sec.  5.  The  radiotelephone  required  by 
this  Act  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  master 
or  person  In  charge  of  the  vessel,  or  the  per- 
son designated  by  the  master  or  person  in 
charge  to  pilot  or  direct  the  movement  of 
the  vessel,  who  shall  maintain  a  listening 
watch  on  the  designated  frequency.  Nothing 
contained  herein  shall  be  interpreted  as 
precluding  the  use  of  portable  radiotelephone 
equipment  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

Sec,  6.  Whenever  radiotelephone  capability 
is  required  by  this  Act,  a  vessel's  radio- 
telephone equipment  shall  be  maintained  in 
effective  operating  condition.  If  the  radio- 
telephone equipment  carried  aboard  a  vessel 
ceases  to  operate,  the  master  shall  exercise 
due  diligence  to  restore  it  or  cause  it  to  be  re- 
stored to  effective  operating  condition  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time.  The  failure  of  a 
vessel's  radiotelephone  equipment  shall  not, 
in  Itself,  constitute  a  violation  of  this  Act, 
nor  shall  it  obligate  the  master  of  any  ves- 
sel to  moor  or  anchor  his  vessel;  however, 
the  loss  of  radiotelephone  capability  shall  be 
given  consideration  In  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  considers 
that  marine  navigational  safety  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  or  where  a  local  communi- 
cation system  fully  complies  with  the  Intent 
of  this  concept  but  does  not  conform  In  de- 
tail. Issue  exemptions  from  any  provisions  of 
this  Act,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
considers  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  after  consultation  with 
other  cognizant  agencies,  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  specify  operating  and  tech- 
nical conditions  and  characteristics  Including 
frequencies,  emission,  and  power  of  radio- 
telephone equipment  required  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whoever,  being  the  master  or 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act,  fails  to  enforce  or  comply  with  this  Act 
or  the  regulation,  hereunder;  or 

Whoever,  being  designated  by  the  master  or 
person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act  to  pilot  or  direct  the  movement  of  the 
vessel,  fails  to  enforce  or  comply  with  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder — 

Is  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $500  to  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Every  vessel  navigating  in  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder  is 
liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$500  to  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  for 
which  the  vessel  may  be  proceeded  against 
\r\  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  Any  penalty  assessed  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  sxich  terms  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
May  1.  1971,  or  six  months  after  the  promul- 
gatl<«  of  reguIaUons  which  would  Imple- 
ment its  provisions,  whichever  Is  later. 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  there  again  be  Instituted 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
repoits  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  claaslflcatlon  few  cartaln  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposes  Veterans  Medical  Care  Act 
or  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  submitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  Improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  pereonnel  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Export  or  AoornoNAL  Findings  of  Fact  in 
Docket  No.  22-A,  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial 
proceedings  regarding  E  .>ckat  No.  22-A,  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jlcarllla  Apache 
Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  plaintiff,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

National  Capital  Region  Water  and  Waste 
Management  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  National  Capital  Region 
Water  and  Waste  Management  Report  (with 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Proposed  District  of  Columbia  Administra- 
tive Improvements  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmit- 
ting proposed  legislation  for  improvements 
m  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Development  of  Personnel 
Dosimeter  for  Uranixtm  Miners 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  Co  law,  a  proposed 
contract  with  the  University  of  San  Pran- 
dsco,  San  Francisco,  Oallf.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Development  of  Personnel 
Dosimeter  for  Uranium  Miners"  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affalra. 

SirsPENSioN  OF  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Un- 
mlgratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facte  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
rtary. 

Third  Pseferencz  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  I  report  Executive 
O,  81-1,  "International  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Pimishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  to- 
gether with  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 

S.  1754.  A  bill  to  convey  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain nonphosphate  lands  In  Highlands 
County,  Fla.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1755.  A  blU  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a 
Student  Loon  Marketing  Association;  and 

S.  1756.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  student  Insured  loan  program,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  LAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1757.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and  local  real 
property  taxes  paid  on  their  residences  by 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  66.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1758.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benlgno 
Domlao  Jacinto; 

S.  1759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda 
Buenaventura  Ocarlza  and  her  daughter, 
LucUa  B.  Ocarlza; 

S.  1760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edltha 
Esplrlto  Rabara;  and 

S.  1761.  A  bUl  for  the  rcUef  of  Burgoe  Jose 
Maglay.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

8.  1762.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 
lands  and  Interests  therein  within  the  Cache 
National  Forest,  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tniwilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

8.  1763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  BO  as  to  add  thereto  provi- 
sions vrlth  respect  to  through  bills  of  lading 
and  liability  for  loss,  damage,  or  Injirry  to. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  hlmficlf,  Mr.  B«- 
ALL,  Mr.  Eaglxton,  Mr.  Perot,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Titnnet)  : 

8.  1764.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Federal  pay- 


ment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

8. 1765.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Takaakl 
Sblrakl.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) : 

8. 1766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  ttie  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revoltrtlon.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Ui4>an  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEUj: 

8. 1767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  benefits  jjey- 
able  thereunder  shall  be  periodically  In- 
creased or  decreased  so  as  to  corre^>ond  to 
Increases  or  decreases  In  the  cost  of  living; 
and 

8. 1768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social, 
Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual  amount 
that  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  with- 
out suffering  deductions  in  the  monthly 
benefits  payable  to  them  thereunder.  Re- 
ferred to  Vtie  Committee   on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    GURNET    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Touno,  Mr.  Dolx,  Mr. 
Thxtrmond,   Mr.   Booklet.   Mr.   Al- 
lott,  Mr.  H0MFHRET,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Golbwater, 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 
S.J.  Res.  91.  A  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion   designating    that    week    In    November 
which  Includes  Thanksgiving  Day   as  "Na- 
tional PamUy  Week."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES3: 

S.  1755.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  estab- 
lish a  Student  Loan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion; and 

S.  1756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  tn  order  to 
strengthen  the  student  Insured  loan 
program,  and  for  other  purposes.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Mr.  CHILES,  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Student  Assistance 
Act  of  1971  and  the  Secondary  Student 
Lo*m  Market  Act  of  1971.  Together,  these 
bills  give  strength  and  substance  to  the 
present  laws  that  provide  for  guaranteed 
student  loans.  The  program  for  these  in- 
sured loans  is  a  good  one  but  It  needs 
some  adjustment.  Nevertheless,  over  the 
last  5  years  that  it  ha£  been  in  existence, 
it  has  grown  from  $77  milUoQ  in  1966  to 
$863  million  in  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal 
year  1971,  for  a  cumulative  of  $3.15  bil- 
lion. In  1970,  there  were  921,896  students 
receiving  assistance  from  this  program 
for  a  total  of  $840  million  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  $74  million.  The  three 
other  major  programs,  NDEA  loans,  col- 
lege wort:  study,  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity grants  provided  assistance  to  1,- 
121,000  students  at  a  cost  of  $512  mil- 
lion. Dollar  for  dollar,  the  taxpayer's 
money  goes  further  and  to  more  stu- 
dents with  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  than  with  any  other  form  of 
student  financial  assistance. 

The  changes  these  bills  provide  for  in 
the  present  legislation  will  enable  more 
students  and  more  lending  instituttons 
to  join  together  in  helping  to  insure  that 
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the  financial  barriers  to  higher  educatton 
win  beccwne  less  and  less  significant. 

Specifically,  the  Students  Assistance 
Act  ot  1971  Increases  the  amount  ctf  a 
loan  to  $2,500  for  courses  of  study  wl^ere 
costs  are  unusually  high.  Insures  the  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  principle  of  the 
loan,  removes  restrictive  repasnment  Um- 
Its,  provides  an  interest  subsidy  in  times 
of  a  difficult  economy,  provides  ac^ed 
iDcome  to  insxue  the  cfllcient  operatton 
of  the  Federal  inaured  kwn  program, 
enables  greater  participation  by  lendMw 
institutions,  gives  the  law  some  teetH  so 
that  nonqiiallfied  Institutlcms  can  be  re- 
moved from  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  significantly  decreases  the 
amount  of  paperwork  for  the  lending 
institutions. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  banks  becom- 
ing overloaded  with  student  loan  paper 
and  not  being  able  to  liquidate  it,  kny 
second  bill  would  establish  a  secondary 
market  for  student  loan  notes.  Such  a 
vehicle  would  allow  lending  Institutions 
to  keep  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
assets  available  for  student  loans  with- 
out becoming  overburdened  with  loan 
paper  they  cannot  move. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  join  me  in  assisting  the 
great  many  students  who  want  to  con- 
tinue their  educations  and  are  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  paying  their 
way.  With  this  legislation,  we  will  be 
assisting  those  students  who  want  to  be 
a  constructive  part  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  imanhnjtnis 
consent  that  the  two  bills  be  printed  In 
the  Recoed,  along  with  an  explana^oc 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  $nd 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRS,  as  follows: 

8.  1755  I 

A  bUl  to  amend  tlU*  IV  of  the  Blgixn  Ed\tea- 

tloQ  Act  of  1965  to  eetAbUah  a  Student  l40*n 

Marketing  AcsocUtloa 

B«  it  enactaA  by  the  Senate  and  Hou3f  of 
Repre3entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreae  asaemhled,  Th«t  tbls 
Act  TDAj  t>e  cited  as  the  "Student  Loan  2|ar- 
ketlng  Association  Act  of  1971". 

Sac.  a.  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowlng  nev  part  O  : 

"Past  F — SruuaMr  Loam  yuaaxraia , 

AOBOCIATION  I 

"SBCLAKATTON   OF  FT70O8S  | 

"Sec.  471.  Congreas  hereby  declares  th^t  It 
ta  the  pnipose  «f  this  part  to  establli^  a 
Ooremment-epoasored  private  oorporatlan 
which  wlU  be  financed  by  private  coital  and 
which  wUl  serve  as  a  seoondary  market  and 
warehousing  fadUty  for  insured  8tu4ent 
loans  and  provide  liquidity  for  student  ^oan 
Investments. 


"CBXATXOK   or   ASXirCT 

"Sac.  473.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
body  ooporate  to  be  known  as  the  Student 
Loan  Uarketlng  Association  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Aaoelatlon') .  The  Associa- 
tion shall  have  succession  until  dissolved  by 
Act  of  Oongreas.  It  shall  malnuin  its  prin- 
cipal offlce  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  In 
civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  CMBoes 
may  be  established  by  the  Association  in  auch 
other  place  or  placee  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  conduct  o^  Its 
business. 

"(b)  The  Aasoelatlon.  including  Its  fian- 


chise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages,  or 
other  security  holdings,  and  Income  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  any  SUte,  territory,  possession, 
Comnu>nwealth,  or  dependency  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by 
any  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing 
authority,  except  that  any  real  property  of 
the  Association  shaU  be  subject  to  State, 
teirrltorlal,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value 
as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  making  advances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  establish  the  Association. 
Such  advances  shall  be  repaid  within  such 
period  OS  the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  ap- 
propriate in  light  of  the  maturity  and  sol- 
vency of  the  Association. 

"BOAso  or  mxacTOBS 

"Sxc.  473.  (a)  The  Association  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  which  shall  consist  of 
twenty-one  persons,  one  of  whom  shaU  be 
designated  Chairman  by  the  President. 

"(b)  An  Interim  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  interim  Chairman.  The 
Interim  Board  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
members,  seven  of  whom  shall  be  represent- 
ative of  banks  or  other  financial  Institutions 
which  are  insured  lenders  under  this  Act, 
seven  of  educational  institutions,  and  seven 
of  the  general  public.  The  interim  Board 
shall  arrange  for  an  initial  offering  of  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks  and  take  whatever 
other  actions  are  necessary  to  proceed  with 
the  operations  of  the  Association. 

"(c)  When  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, suflldent  common  stock  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  purchased  by  educational 
institutions  and  banks  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  holders  of  conunon  stock 
which  are  educational  institutions  shall  elect 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  holders  of  common  stock  which  are  banks 
or  othR'  financial  Institutions  shall  elect 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
President  sbaU  appoint  the  remaining  seven 
directors. 

"(d)  At  the  time  the  event  described  In 
subsection  (c)  has  occurred,  the  Interim 
Board  shall  turn  over  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  regular  Board  so  chosen  or 
appointed. 

"(e)  The  directors  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  until  thetr  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  have  qualified.  The  remaining 
directors  shall  each  be  elected  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  common  stockholders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  until  their  successors  have  been 
elected.  Any  appointive  seat  on  the  Bo«utl 
which  becomes  vacant  shaU  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  President.  Any  elective  seat 
on  the  Board  which  becomes  vacant  after 
the  annual  election  of  the  directors  shaU  be 
filled  by  the  Board,  but  only  for  the  unex* 
plred  portion  of  the  term. 

"(f)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  Its  chairman.  The  Board  shall 
determine  the  general  poUclee  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Association.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  select,  appoint,  and  com- 
pensate qualified  persons  to  fill  the  ofllcee 
a«  may  be  provided  for  In  the  bylaws,  with 
such  executive  functloos.  powers,  and  du- 
ties as  may  be  preecrlbed  by  the  bylaws  or 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such  persons 
shall  be  the  executive  offloere  of  the  Assocla- 
tkio  ^"/t  ahall  discharge  all  such  executive 
functions,  powers,  and  duties. 

"Sac.  474.  (a)  The  Aaaodattan  la  author- 
laed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  pert, 
pursuant  to  oooomltments  or  otherwise,  to 
mokke  advances  on  the  security  of,  purchase. 


service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  In,  at  prices 
and  on  terms  and  conditions  determined  by 
the  Association,  student  loans  which  are  in- 
sured under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  warehovislng  advance  made  un. 
der  subsecti<Mi  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  face  amount  of 
an  Insured  loan.  The  proceeds  from  any  such 
advance  shall  be  invested  in  additional  In- 
sured student  loans. 

"C»MMON      STOCK 

"Sbc.  475.  (a)  The  Aseociation  shall  have 
common  stock  having  a  per  value  of  tltX)  per 
share  which  may  be  Issued  only  to  lenders 
luider  part  B  of  title  IV  of  this  Act,  per- 
taining to  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  who 
are  qualified  as  tneured  lenders  imder  such 
pert. 

"(b)  Each  share  of  cotaraon  stock  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cumu- 
lative voting  at  all  elections  of  dlrecton. 
Voting  shall  be  by  classes  as  described  in 
section  473(c). 

"(c)  The  common  stock  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  transferable  only  ae  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and,  as 
to  the  Aseocl&tlon,  only  on  the  books  of  the 
Association.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum nimaber  of  shares  of  common  stock  the 
Association  may  issue  and  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  net  Income  is 
earned  and  realized,  subject  to  section  47Q 
(b),  dividends  may  t>e  declared  on  ootmnoo 
stock  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Such  divi- 
dends as  may  t>e  declared  by  the  Board  shall 
be  paid  to  the  holders  of  outstanding  sbsres 
of  common  stock,  except  that  no  such  divi- 
dend shall  be  payaible  with  req>ect  to  any 
share  which  has  been  called  for  redemption 
p«Mt  the  effective  date  of  such  call. 

"PUETCWtZS     STOCK 

"Skc.  476.  (a)  The  Aseociation  Is  author- 
ized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  issue  non- 
voting preferred  stock  with  a  par  value  of 
tlCX)  per  share.  Any  preferred  share  Issued 
shall  be  nreely  transferable,  except  that,  as 
to  the  Aseociation,  it  shall  be  transferred 
only  on  the  books  of  the  Association. 

"(b)  The  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  rate  of  cumulatlva 
dividends  and  such  shares  shall  be  subject 
to  suQb  redemption  or  other  conversion  pn^ 
visions,  as  may  be  provided  for  at  the  time 
of  Issuance.  No  dividends  shall  be  payable  on 
any  share  of  common  stock  at  any  time  when 
any  dividend  is  due  on  any  share  of  i»'e- 
f  erred  stock  and  has  not  been  paid. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  any  liquidation,  dis- 
solution, OT  winding  up  of  the  Aseodatlon's 
business,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  be  paid  In  full  at  par  value  thereof, 
plus  all  accrued  dividends,  before  the  hold- 
ers of  the  coounon  shares  receive  any  pay- 
ment. 

"OBUcanoMa 

"Sac.  477.  (a)  The  Association  is  authcr- 
Ized  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  and  have 
outstanding  obhgatlons  having  such  maturi- 
ties and  bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest 
aa  may  be  determined  by  the  Assodatlcn. 
Such  obligations  may  be  redeemaWe  at  the 
option  of  the  Association  before  maturity  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated  therein. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorised,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  guarantee  payment  when 
d\ie  of  prixMrlpal  and  interest  on  obUgaUons 
Issued  by  the  Association  In  an  aggregats 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  oon- 
BtiltaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  {fledged  to  the  payment  of  an 
amounts  which  may  be  lequlred  to  be  paM 
under  any  guaranty  under  this  subsectlan. 
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"(c)  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
BdiKRtlon,  and  Welfare  to  discharge  his  re- 
awnslbllltioB  under  guarantees  issued  by 
jjlm,  he  is  ai»thorized  to  Issue  tx3  the  Secre- 
tery  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bear- 
ing such  naaturlUes,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  aiMl  conditions,  as  may  be  {Ksscribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Heidth,  Educaitlon,  and 
'VAtu«  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  oWl- 
g^lons  shall  beer  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outsUndlng  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  comparable 
niaturitles  during  the  months  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
^n/1  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
(jbUgatioDs  Issued  hereunder  and  for  that 
purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  puUlc 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  ob- 
Ugatlons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaeiiry  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaexiry  of  such 
notes  or  o^her  obligations  shall  be  treated 
M  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu» 
oaiClon.  and  Welfare  such  sums  as  may  be 
iMceesary  to  pay  ths  principal  and  interest 
on  the  notes  or  obligations  Issued  by  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"OXNXBAL   POWTM 

"Sxc.  478.  The  Aasoclatlon  shall  have 
power— 

"(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, in  its  corporate  name  and  through  its 
own  counsel; 

"(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  the  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

"(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  Its 
board  of  directors  bylaws,  niles,  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
Its  business; 

"(4)  to  conduct  its  business,  carry  on  its 
operations,  and  have  officers  and  exercise  the 
power  granted  by  this  part  In  any  State  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualifications  or  similar 
statute  In  any  State; 

"(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  In  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  or  any  interest  therein,  wherever 
situated; 

"(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Association: 

(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

"(8)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys, 
employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
determine  their  qualifications,  to  define  their 
duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  require  bonds  for 
them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof;  and 

"(0)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute 
Instruments,  to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do 
all  things  as  are  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and 
the  proper  conduct  of  Its  business. 

"Am>rr  or  rarairciAL  tianbaotions 
"Sxc.  479.  (a)  The  financial  transactions 
of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe.  The  audit  shall 
be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where 
the  accounts  are  normally  kept.  The  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Secretary  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians. 

"(b)  The  expenses  of  any  audit  performed 
under  the  section  rtiall  be  borne  out  at 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  appropriations 
In  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  au- 
thorized. The  Association  shall  reimburse  the 
D^artoxent  for  the  full  cost  of  such  audit 
as  bUled  therefor  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Department  shall  deposit  the  sums  as  reim- 
bursed In  to  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

"Atmrr  rzport  to  congress 

"Sxc.  4S0.  A  report  of  each  such  audit  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  months  following  the  close  of  such  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of 
the  audit  and  shall  include  a  statement 
(showing  Intercorporate  relations)  of  assets 
and  liabilities,  capital  and  surplus  or  deficit; 
a  statement  of  surplus  or  deficit  analysis; 
a  statement  of  Income  and  expense;  a  state- 
ment of  sources  and  application  of  funds; 
and  such  comments  cuid  Information  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  ke^  the  President 
and  the  Congress  informed  of  the  operations 
and  financial  condition  of  the  Association, 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
advisable,  including  a  report  of  any  Impair- 
ment of  capital  or  lack  of  sufficient  capital 
noted  in  the  audit.  A  copy  of  each  report 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  the  Association. 

"OBUGATIOKB   AS  UlWVm,   INVESTICBNT, 
ACCXFTAMCK  AS  SBCtrUTT 

"Sac.  481.  All  obllg&Uons  Issued  by  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  lawful  investments,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  sectirity  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  foe  under  authority  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer 
or  officers  thereof.  All  stock  and  obligations 
laaued  by  the  American  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  with- 
in the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunisslon.  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct 
obligations  of,  or  obligations  guaranteed  aa 
to  principal  or  lnt«e«t  by.  the  United  States. 
The  Association  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
section  14(b)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

"PKKPAJUTION  OF  OBUOATIOXS 

"Sac.  482.  In  order  to  furnish  obllgationfl 
for  delivery  by  the  Association,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treaaury  is  authorised  to  prepare  such 
obligations  in  such  form  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  appiove.  such  otdlgatlons  when 
prepared  to  be  held  in  the  Treasury  subject 
to  delivery  upon  order  by  the  Association. 
The  engraved  plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and  ao 
forth,  executed  In  connection  therewith  shall 
remain  In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Association  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fior  any  expendi- 
tures made  In  the  ix«paration,  custody,  and 
delivery  of  such  obllgatioDS. 

"AKlfUAL  IZPOIT 

"Sbc.  483.  The  Aasoclatlon  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  its  operatlone  and  activities 
during  each  year. 

"aiPAaABIUTT 

"Skc.  484.  If  any  provision  of  this  part  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  dx- 
oumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 


remainder  of  the  part,  and  the  M>plication  of 

such  provisions  to  other  persona  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected.", 

AICXMDMXNTS  RELATING  TO  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  eev. 
enth  paragraph  of  section  S136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  obligations  or 
other  Instrumente  or  securities  of  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  Aoociatlon."  immedi- 
ately after  "or  obligations,  partldpaUon,  or 
other  instrumente  of  or  issued  by  the  Pederal 
National  Mortgage  Assodatton  or  the  Oovem- 
ment  National  Mortgage  Association,". 

(b)  Section  6200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
ae  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(14)  Obligations  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  limitation  based  upon  s\ich  caplteJ  and 
surplus." 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Heme  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1464  (c) ).  U  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  In  obligations  or  other  Instru- 
ments or  securities  of  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Association;"  In  the  second  proviso 
Immediately  after  "any  political  subdivision 
thereof". 

(d)  Section  8(8)  (E)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1767(8)  (■)). 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ".  or  in 
obligations  cf  other  Instnmiente  or  securities 
of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Aaaoclatlon". 


8.  1756 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966  in  order  to  strengthen  the  student 
Insured  loan  {MOgram,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Con^press  assemhled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  called  the  Student  Loan  AaslsUnoa  Act  of 
1971." 
Sac.  3.   (a)   The  fint  sentence  of  section 

424  (a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "three" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"eight". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  424 

(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Jtme  30,  1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30, 1980". 

Sac.  8.  (a)  (1)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section 

425  (a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196S 
Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Commissioner  may  establish,  such  total 
in  any  academic  year  or  its  equivalent  may 
exceed  f  1,500  but  not  $2,600  If  the  student 
has  been  aooepted  for  enrollment  or  Is  at- 
tending an  eligible  Institution  taking  a 
co\irse  of  study  for  which  the  fees  are  tin- 
usuaUy  high." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  435  (a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  therein  a  comma  and  the  foUow- 
lng: "except  that  In  any  case  where  the  total 
of  loans  made  to  any  student  In  any  academic 
year  exceeds  $1,500,  siicb  aggregate  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  $10,000. 

(b)    (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  425 

(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  thereof  a  cnmma  and  the 
words  "plus  Interest". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  Is  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  all  amounts  which  may  be 
required  to  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
section  430  or  437  of  this  part 

Sac.  4.  (a)  SecUon  437  (a)  (3)  (B)  of 
the  Higher  Eduoatttm  Act  of  1066  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "less  than  5  yean*,  by  atrlk- 
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Ing  out  "(unless  sooner  repaid)    was",  md 
t>y  strUcing  out  "earlier  than  0  months  n(r". 

(b)  Section  427  (a)  (2)  (D)  of  siich  j^ct 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(but  wlthput 
thereby  increasing  the  insurance  llabl^ty 
vinder  this  part )  ". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  428  (a)  (4)  of 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amende 
striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting 
lieu  thweof  "June  30,  1976",  and  by  str 
out  "June  30,  1975"  and  Inserting  In 
there<rf  "June  30,  1980". 

(b)  Section  428  (b)  (1)  (D)  la  amenfled 
by  striking  out  "less  than  6  years  nor"  tnd 
by  striking  out  "earlier  than  9  months  npr". 

(c)  Section  428  (b)  (1)  of  &uch  Ac^  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "atd" 
In  paragraph  (J)  thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (K)  of 
such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and,"  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph :  | 

"(L)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  fol- 
lect  or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  borrower 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  note  wyich 
Is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under  ^hls 
part." 

SBC.  6.  Section  429  (c)  of  the  Higher  Ettu- 
catton  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strllSlng 
out  "one-foxirth  of  1  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "one-half  of  1  'per 
centum."  i 

Sec.  7.  Section  434  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  rup 
to  15  per  centum  of  their  assets,". 

Sec.  8.  Section  430  (a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strlltlng 
out  "(other  than  Interest  added  to  priecl- 

P«l)". 

Sec.  9.  Section  435  (a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
part,  whenever  the  CommlSBloner  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  after  affording  an 
opportunity  for  a  bearing  he  Is  authorized 
to  suspend  or  terminate  eligibility  under 
this  part  for  any  single  otherwise  eligible 
Institution. 

Sec.  10.  Section  2  (a)  (7)  of  the  Emergency 
Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  is  tunended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976".  i 

Sec  11.  Section  104  of  the  Truth  In  Lekid- 
Ing  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  1603)  U  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(5)  Loans  under  title  n  of  the  Natl(^na1 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  or  locmt  to 
which  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  IS  appUcable." 


ExpLANATioM'  or  Proposed  Lecislatioi^ 

Higher  education  directly  and  Indirectly 
benefits  society  by  Increasing  the  abilities  of 
its  citizens  and  providing  higher  level*  of 
scientific  and  cultural  achievement,  as  toell 
as  sounder  laws  and  more  meaningful  pinllc 
decisions.  ] 

The  value  of  higher  education  Is  reafllly 
seen  In  rapidly  Increasing  student  enroll- 
ment. While  In  I960  there  was  an  estimated 
3,570.000  students  In  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, now  there  are  almost  7^4  million 
and  by  1980  It  is  projected  there  will  be  0ver 
11,100,000.  And  It  comes  as  no  great  siirprlse 
to  us  that  we  have  tremendoxis  problem^  as 
a  result  of  such  growth. 

In  1969.  for  example,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties spent  920.4  bllUon,  most  of  It  from  State 
and  Federal  sources.  The  cost  of  everything 
keeps  going  up  and  the  institutions  lust 
naturally  have  to  keep  increasing  stujent 
fees. 

So,  going  to  college  gets  more  and  i^ore 
ejtpenslve,  not  Just  tTiltlon  fees  but  every- 
thing else.  So  what  do  we  find?  We  find  ihat 
a  student  from  an  upper-income  family' baa 
ik  much  greater  chance  of  going  than  ddes  a 


student  from  a  low  or  middle  income  family. 
No  matter  that  both  young  people  may  have 
substantially  equal  ability  and  potential  for 
learning.  But  we  want  our  young  people  to 
have  the  opportunity  for  education;  we 
would  like  to  see  every  single  person  who  has 
the  capability  and  desire  to  learn  In  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning.  But  it  Isn't 
working  out  Just  that  way.  At  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level,  everybody  pays  for 
a  public  education  system  to  which  almost 
everyone  goes.  At  the  higher  education  level, 
however,  the  taxpayers  pay  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation system  to  which  anyone  may  be  ad- 
mitted but  is  more  likely  to  serve  those  whose 
family  has  the  means  to  get  and  keep  them 
there. 

Back  Ln  1787,  our  country  made  a  commit- 
ment to  education  with  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance. To  fulfill  that  commitment  requires 
new  ideas  and  dedication  to  the  difficult  job. 
We  need  to  remove  existing  financial  bar- 
riers to  attendance;  we  need  to  increase  the 
resources  flowing  Into  higher  education;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  maintain  the 
uniqueness  and  diversity  and  autonomy  of 
the  individual  institutions. 

It  would  be  too  much,  I  am  sure,  to  expect 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide  nec- 
essary fimds  to  do  the  Job.  Even  If  it  could 
be  done  at  those  levels,  the  major  source  of 
funds  would  probably  be  Increased  sales  and 
property  taxes,  and  this  would  hit  another 
lick  at  low  to  moderate  Income  families. 

Recognition  of  the  benefits  of  Increased 
education  should  compel  us  at  the  federal 
level  to  provide  the  needed  funds  and  re- 
sources for  higher  education  because  the 
states  and  localities  by  themselves  cannot 
subsidize  education  at  a  desirable  rate  and 
because  the  methods  they  will  most  likely 
choose  will  not  be  the  best  one  from  the  point 
of  view  of  insuring  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  preserving  the  diversity  of  a  par- 
tially private  system. 

With  the  dynamic  growth  of  students  who 
want  to  continue  their  education  after  high 
school,  whether  in  colleges  and  universities 
or  vocational  and  technical  schools,  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  such  education,  the  Increas- 
ing Incapabilities  of  schools  to  take  care  of 
the  expanding  numbers  of  students  and  the 
inability  of  families  to  foot  the  bill,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  we  find  ways  to  fulflU  our 
country's  commitment  to  education  that 
dates  back  to  1787. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  that  will  help  develop  greater 
sources  of  funds  for  students  to  finance  their 
education.  I  have  in  the  first  piece  of  leg^- 
latlon  attempted  to  remove  the  snags  in  the 
present  public  laws  covering  federally  in- 
8\ired  student  loans.  This  Is  the  technical 
part  of  the  legislation  that  I'm  offering,  but 
even  thought  it  Is  technical  It  adds  consid- 
erably to  the  ability  to  provide  funds  to  help 
our  students. 

Helping  students  finance  their  education 
through  loims  has  been  a  practice  of  the 
federal  government  for  a  number  of  years. 
Presently,  the  most  significant  loan  program 
is  the  federally  Insured  student  loans  of  the 
Office  of  Education  In  the  Department  of 
HEW. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  program  because  It 
Involves  the  cooperation  of  American  busi- 
ness with  the  federal  and  state  governments. 
The  loans  are  obtained  directly  from  a  bank 
or  other  commercial  lenders.  The  loan  Is 
guaranted  by  a  state  or  private  non-profit 
agency  or  is  Insured  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment; this  protects  the  lender  against  loss  by 
death  or  default  of  the  borrower;  second,  the 
federal  government  assists  some  students 
with  Interest  payments  on  their  loan.  Regula- 
tions governing  the  program  vary  from  state 
to  state  but  follow  federal  guidelines. 

One  is  eligible  to  borrow  if  at  least  a 
half-time  student  at  an  eligible  Institution. 
A  student  with  an  adjusted  family  Income 


of  less  than  $15,000  a  year  is  eligible  also  for 
Federal  assistance  with  interest  payments. 

At  present,  up  to  $1,500  a  year  may  gen- 
erally be  borrowed  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  the  full  rate  of  interest  while  the 
borrower  Is  in  school,  if  adjusted  family  in- 
come Is  less  than  $16,000. 

Since  1966,  when  the  program  t>egan.  the 
number  of  loans  has  Increased  from  48,495 
to  879,308  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
fiscal  year.  The  amount  in  loans  has  grown 
from  $77  million  to  $863  million  at  a  cumula- 
tive cost  of  around  $225  million  for  the  five 
years  of  operation.  Tills  Includes  the  special 
incentive  allowance  made  to  lenders.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  these  loans  have  gone  to  stu- 
dents with  adjusted  incomes  of  less  than 
$9,000  and  45.3%  to  those  with  less  than 
$6,000.  Sixty  percent  of  all  the  students  are 
between  21  and  28  years  old  and  34%  are 
between  18  and  20  years  old.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970.  921,325  students  received  aid 
totaling  $840  million  which  cost  the  tax- 
payers less  than  $74  million.  The  three  other 
major  programs — NDELA  loans,  college  work 
study  and  educational  opportunity  grants 
provided  aid  to  1,121.000,  a  cost  of  $512  mil- 
lion. It  is  obvious  that  for  each  dollar  ex- 
pended there  appears  to  be  more  aid  gen- 
erated by  the  federally  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram than  practically  all  three  other  pro- 
grams combined. 

But  even  though  the  present  legislation 
Is  doing  a  creditable  Job.  there  are  points 
where  it  should  be  improved.  My  legislation 
makes  those  necessary  changes:  It  Incretises 
the  amount  of  a  loan  to  $2,500  for  courses  of 
study  where  costs  are  unusually  high,  it  In- 
sures the  interest  as  well  as  the  prlncip«l 
of  the  loan.  It  removes  restrictive  repayment 
limits,  it  provides  an  Interest  subsidy  in 
times  of  a  difficult  economy,  it  provides 
added  income  to  insure  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Insured  loan  program; 
it  enables  greater  participation  by  lending 
Institutions,  it  gives  the  law  some  teeth  so 
that  non-qualified  Institutions  can  be  re- 
moved from  participation  In  the  program, 
and  It  significantly  decreases  the  amount  of 
paperwork  for  the  lending  institutions. 

In  the  next  ten  years  the  growth  in  the 
total  higher  education  student  population 
will  be  around  8  million  with  most  of  these 
students  coming  from  low-income  families. 
The  need  for  available  resources  is  growing 
dynamically  and  the  $3  billion  that  we 
have  loaned  out  will  seem  trivial. 

At  the  same  time,  banks  and  private  lend- 
ing Institutions  are  becoming  increasingly 
cautious  about  lending  out  more  money. 

The  reason  for  this  can  be  seen  in  the 
nature  of  the  loan  itself  and  in  the  failure 
to  provide  for  a  secondary  market  for  the 
lending  institutions.  The  loans  can  amount 
to  $7,500  and  It  might  be  five  to  seven  years 
befcre  payments  begin  on  the  principle  and 
15  to  20  years  before  they  are  paid  off.  The 
thin  profit  and  long  term  non-Uquldlty  na- 
ture of  these  loans  often  prevent  the  lenders 
from  even  providing  funds  for  their  own  cus- 
tomers. 

Then,  too,  when  a  few  banks  In  an  area 
fail  to  participate  in  the  program,  their  non- 
particlpatlon  puts  an  Increased  burden  upon 
other  banks  to  service  the  needs  of  their  own 
customers  as  well  as  the  non-participating 
banks.  In  this  way  many  banks  have  become 
overloaded  with  loans  and  loan  requests 
before  they  have  been  able  to  take  care  of 
their  cxistomers. 

In  the  biggest  county  in  Florida,  before 
this  past  March  only  12  out  of  67  bank* 
participate  In  the  program  and  the  few  that 
do  cannot  meet  the  overflowing  demand. 

This  kind  of  program  has  done  an  initially 
effective  Job  with  limited  program  resources. 
It  has  grown  amazingly  in  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult economy.  What  It  has  been  able  to  do 
In  the  past  Is  only  an  Indication  of  what  It 
can  do  in  the  future. 

Considering  the  nature  of  our  society,  lt> 
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divergencies  of  resources,  needs,  desires  and 
capabilities,  any  program  that  will  provide 
aid  to  our  students  will  of  necessity  have  to 
be  extremely  flexible.  Without  the  flexibility 
to  change  as  the  economy  changes  and  the 
needs  of  the  students  change,  any  program 
of  aid  win  become  highly  structured  and 
thereby  result  in  aid  being  available  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  who  fulfill  cer- 
tain requirements  or  to  students  who  were 
Just  lucky  enough  to  get  some  money  before 
it  ran  out. 

By  adding  to  the  capabilities  of  the  present 
student  loan  programs,  namely  the  federally 
insured  loans,  we  can  manage  the  problem 
of  getting  money  to  the  great  many  students 
who  need  it  by  using  our  present  free  enter- 
prise structure  of  banks,  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  and  other  private  lending 
agencies  without  an  overwhelming  depend- 
ence on  a  Federal  bureaucratic  structure. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  banks  becoming 
overloaded  with  student  loan  paper  and  not 
being  able  to  liquidate  it,  my  second  bill 
would  establish  a  secondary  market  for 
student  loan  notes.  Such  a  vehicle  would 
allow  lending  institutions  to  keep  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  assets  available  for 
student  loans  without  becoming  over- 
burdened with  paper  they  cannot  move. 

By  providing  a  release  valve  for  the  lenders 
it  wlU  be  possible  to  encourage  many  of  the 
more  hesitant  Institutions  that  have  not  co- 
operated in  the  past  to  Join  in  the  enter- 
prise of  seeing  to  it  that  the  future  of  our 
country  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  more  highly 
educated  citizenry. 

This  is  the  effect  of  the  legislation  I  offer 
today.  It  will  get  the  federally  Insured  loan 
program  to  more  students  by  removing  many 
of  the  hitches  In  the  present  law  and  two.  it 
will  encourage  and  enable  more  lending 
institutions  to  participate  thereby  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  outlets  through  which  to 
obtain  insured  loans. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1757.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and  local 
real  property  taxes  paid  on  their  resi- 
dences by  individuals  who  have  attained 
age  65.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  history 
advises  us  that  the  mark  of  a  civilized 
society  is  the  manner  in  which  that 
society  provides  not  for  the  strongest  of 
its  members  but  the  weakest. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were 
but  3  million  pec^le  in  the  United  States 
over  age  65— -comprising  4  percent  of 
the  total  population.  Today  20  miUion 
older  Americ€uis  make  up  10  percent  of 
the  total  population — every  10th  Ameri- 
can. Older  persons  have  less  than  half  the 
Income  of  the  younger,  with  the  median 
income  of  our  older  persons  living  alone 
being  $1,734  in  1968.  About  a  quarter 
of  the  Nation's  elderly,  moreover,  live 
below  the  poverty  line.  And  the  largest 
concentration  of  older  persons  occurs  in 
my  region  of  the  United  States — the 
great  Midwest. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  our  society  has  ignored  this 
quiet  20th  century  revolution  in  aging. 
We  have,  to  a  great  extent,  turned  our 
backs  on  the  needs  of  older  people  for 
understanding,  involvement,  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  meet  one  of  the  demonstrated 
needs  of  our  older  Americans.  I  seek 
today  to  guarantee  every  older  American 
ttiat  he  or  she  may  continue  to  own  and 


live  In  their  homes  despite  the  rising  tide 
of  property  taxes  which  have  forced  so 
many  of  their  generation  out  of  their 
homes,  their  accustomed  surroimdlngs, 
or  tlieir  family  farms.  In  short,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  legislation  is  intended  to  be 
a  homestead  exemption  for  older  Amer- 
icans. 

This  measure  would  grant  a  tax  credit 
not  to  exceed  $330 — $165  In  the  case  of  a 
married  individual  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn— to  any  Individual  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  65 — or  married  couple  one  of 
whom  has  attained  the  age  of  65 — and 
whose  adjusted  gross  income  does  not 
exceed  $6,000 — $3,000  In  the  case  of  a 
married  individual  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn. The  tax  credit  shall  be  allowed 
against  real  property  taxes  paid  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
on  property  owned  kdA  used  ae  a  prin- 
cipal residence. 

Mr.  President,  65  percent  of  those 
Americans  over  age  65  own  and  occupy 
th^r  own  homes.  One  of  the  most  ago- 
nizing fears  of  these  people  is  the  pros- 
pect that  they  may  some  day  have  to  give 
up  their  hard-won  home.  In  this  weaKhy 
and  affluent  Nation,  suc^  fears  and  such 
realities,  I  submit,  need  not  exist.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  eminently  fair  and  reason- 
able, Mr.  President,  that  we  should  as- 
sure our  aging  Americans  that  they 
should  be  able  to  live  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  the  knowledge  that  no  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  shall  take 
from  them  their  home. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  indi- 
cate for  the  record  that  the  cost  of  this 
propoeal  as  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  $135  million  an- 
nually. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

e.  1767 
A  blU  to  allow  a  credit  against  P^sderal  In- 
come tax  for  State  and  local  real  property 
taxes  paid  on  their  residences  by  Individ- 
uals who  have  attained  age  66 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
8Ubp<irt  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  10S4 
(relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is  amended 
by  renumbering  section  40  as  41,  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  39  the  following  new 
section : 

"Skc.  40.  RxsmEmTAL  Real  Pbopeett  Taxss 
Pxm  BT  iNDivnnTALS  Who  Hats 
Attainxo  Age  68. 

"(a)  Oknxrai,  Kcxx. — In  the  caae  of  an  tn- 
dlTldual  who  has  attained  the  ag«  of  65  be- 
fore the  close  ot  the  taxable  year,  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  agtOnst  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  the  amount  of  real 
property  taxes  paid  by  him  during  the  tax- 
able year  which  were  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof  on  property 
owned  and  used  by  him  as  bis  principal  resi- 
dence. 

"(b)  Lqcjtations. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^The  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $330  ($165,  In  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return). 

"(2)  Adjusted  gross  Income  over  $6.000. — 
The  credit  otherwise  aIlowal>Ie  under  subsec- 


tion (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (determined 
with  the  ai^llcatlon  of  paragr^h  (1) )  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$6,000  ($3,000,  In  the  case  of  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return). 

"(3)  Joint  ownership. — In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty owned  and  used  by  two  or  more  individ- 
uals (other  than  a  husband  and  wife)  as 
their  principal  residence,  the  limitations  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  be  applied  collectlvtiy  to  such 
Individuals. 

"(4)  AppUcatlon  with  other  credits. — TiM 
credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  shaU  not  exceed  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  reduced  by  the  credit*  allow- 
able imder  sections  83,  36,  37,  and  38  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(1)  Husband  and  wife. — In  the  caae  of  a 
husband  and  wife  who  file  a  single  return 
jointly  imder  sectloQ  6013,  the  age  require- 
ment contained  In  aubeectlon  (a)  shaU,  with 
respect  to  property  owned  jolntiy  and  used 
by  them  as  their  principal  residence,  be 
treated  as  sattsfled  if  either  spouse  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  66  before  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year. 

"  (2)  Property  used  In  peirt  as  principal  resi- 
dence.— ^In  the  caae  of  property  only  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his 
principal  residence,  there  sliall  be  taken  into 
account,  for  purpyoees  of  subaectloo  (a) ,  ao 
much  of  the  real  property  taxaa  paid  by  talm 
on  such  property  as  Is  determined,  under 
regulations  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate,  to  be  attributable  to  the  porUaa  of 
such  property  so  uaed  by  him.  For  pmpaw 
of  this  paragraph.  In  the  case  of  a  principal 
restdanoe  located  on  a  farm,  so  much  of  tba 
land  oon^irtslng  such  fann  as  does  not  ex* 
ceed  40  acree  ahaU  be  treated  aa  a  part  of 
such  residence. 

"(3)  Cooperative  housing. — Yat  purposes 
of  subsection  (a) ,  an  Indlvldiial  who  is  a 
tenant-etockbolder  in  a  ooopetmtlTe  houMng 
corporation  (as  defined  In  section  216  (b) )  — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  bouse 
or  apartment  which  be  la  entitled  to  oocxtp^ 
by  raaaon  of  his  owuenthlp  of  stock  In  sudi 
oorporatlon,  and 

"(B)  sbaU  be  treated  as  having  paid  real 
property  taxes  during  the  taxable  year  equal 
to  the  portion  of  lAe  deduction  allowaMe  to 
blm  under  section  216(a)  which  represents 
such  taxes  paid  or  aocrued  by  sucb  oorpora- 
tlon. 

"(4)  Change  of  principal  residence. — ^If 
during  a  taxable  year  a  taxpayer  ohangee  bis 
principal  residence,  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  to  that  portion  of  the  real  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  by  Mm  wttb  respect  to  eacb 
such  principal  residence  as  is  property  allo- 
oaiUe  to  the  period  diirlng  which  It  la  tised 
by  him  as  his  principal  reeldenoe. 

"(6)  Sale  or  purchase  of  principal  resi- 
dence.— ^If  during  a  taxable  year  a  taxpayer 
sells  or  purchases  property  used  by  him  as 
his  principal  residence,  subsection  (a)  ahall 
apply  only  to  the  portion  of  the  real  prop- 
erty taxes  with  respect  to  sucb  property  as 
is  treated  as  Imposed  on  him  under  section 
164(d),  and  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid 
s\ich  taxes  as  are  treated  as  paid  by  blm 
under  such  section. 

"(d)  Adjustment   roa    Rktunds. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^The  amount  of  real 
jMoperty  taxes  paid  by  an  Individual  during 
any  taxaMe  year  shall  be  rediiced  by  the 
amount  of  any  refund  of  such  taxes,  whether 
or  not  received  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  iNTEaEST. — In  the  case  of  an  under- 
payment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  a  taxable  year  resulting  from  the  appU- 
oaidon  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  no  Interest  shall  be 
aasessed  or  ocdlected  on  such  underpayment 
if  the  amount  thereof  Is  paid  within  60  daya 
after  the  taxpayer  receives  the  refund  o;  real 
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property  taxes  wtilcb  oaueed  •uch  underpfty- 
meivt. 

"(e)  DBDTTcnoN  Not  ArrzcTTD. — The  cr*Ut 
■Uowed  try  stibeectlon  (•)  abaU  not  affect  the 
deduction  under  secUon  184  for  State  »nd 
local   reai  property  taxes." 

(b)  The  table  al  sectlona  for  such  subpart 
A  la  amended  by  atrtking  out  the  laat  lUem 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  the  foUo'wliig: 
"Sec.  40.  Reeldentlad  real  property  taxes  paid 

by  Individ imla  who  have  attained 
age  66. 
"See.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  The  anoendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  abaU  apply  to  taxable  years  ^- 
glnnlng  after  the  date  ot  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8. 1762.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  dlr^ 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acqinre 
certain  lands  and  interests  therein  with- 
in the  Cache  National  Forest,  Utah.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  «nd 
Insular  Affairs. 


i 


AOorrTON  or  wxixsvnxx  canton  asxa 

CaCRX  NATIONAI.  FOUVr  IN  TTTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presideit,  I  am  to<|ay 
introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the  UJS. 
Forest  Service  to  purchase  1,160  acreq  In 
the  Wellsvllle  Canyon  area  of  Ca«he 
County,  Utah,  and  add  them  to  theCa«he 
National  Forest. 

The  area  in  question  consists  of  1,#40 
acres  which  compose  the  so-called  Sh^- 
wood  tract,  and  120  acres  known  as  the 
McBrlde  tract  Together  these  two  tnNcts 
form  an  enclave  ot  private  land  aiur- 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Cache 
tliHiBl  Fnest  in  north  central  Utah  ni 
X33.  Highway  8»-»l,  and  about  10  miles 
south  of  Largo,  Utah,  and  3  miles  sot^- 
west  of  the  town  of  Wdtevllle,  The  two 
tracts  are  situated  on  the  Wellsvllle  Can- 
yon drainage,  and  some  268  acres  of  ihe 
Sherwood  tract  ares  In  the  Leathlun 
Strings  area,  which  Is  the  munldtel 
w»ter  source  for  the  town  of  Wellsvllle. 

Nature  lovers  in  Utah  have  for  yefrs 
sought  to  keep  the  area  in  Its  natcral 
state.  It  Ues  mostly  In  the  foothills,  of 
the  picturesque  WeUsvlUe  MountalM. 
and  includes  some  steeply  rugged  sniall 
canyons  and  ridges  and  a  beautiful  bfck 
valley-type  area  at  the  northern  <nd 
known  as  Pigsah  Trench.  There  )tas 
been  consideraMe  dry  farming  and  graz- 
ing of  livestock  in  the  area  In  the  pist, 
but  at  the  present  time  only  aboutlSO 
acres  are  still  being  dry  fanned,  flnd 
grazing  has  been  considerably  reduded. 

A  number  of  jrears  ago  overgrazing  lle- 
nuded  the  slopes  of  the  Wellsvllle  Moiin- 
talns.  and  In  the  twenties  flash  floods 
and  mudflows  wreacked  havoc  on  the 
town  of  Wellsvllle  and  the  surrounding 
farms  but  the  higher  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains have  now  been  acquired  by  the 
Forest  Service,  and  are  being  healed,  'the 
Douglas  fir  stands  which  were  cut  aii/%r 
at  one  time  for  limber  are  also  be(ng 
protected  and  restored.  On  the  wh^le, 
the  two  tracts  are  almost  as  verdant  as 
they  were  when  the  area  was  first  setoed 
by  the  Mormon  pioneers  in  1855.  "fhe 
land  iB  again  covered  by  dense  vegetatlpn, 
mostly  of  oakbrash,  mountain  maple,  and 
grass,  and  this  is  lush  cover  for  wfldl|fe, 
Including  deer,  grouse,  and  recently 
Iflanted  bighorn  sheep.  ' 

The  drive  of  many  years  to  protect  tfiis 
choice  area  of  northern  Utah  was  height- 


ened when  the  Sherwood  tract  was  ac- 
quired recently  by  the  Consolidated  Capi- 
tol Co.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  proposed 
building  a  summer  and  year-round  sub- 
division there,  with  some  700  luiits.  Since 
the  fanning,  grazing,  and  even  limited 
recreational  use  in  the  past  has  posed  a 
problem  to  the  water  supply  of  the  town 
of  Wellsvllle,  citizens  immediately  be- 
came apprehensive  that  a  high-density 
subdivision,  with  its  own  waste  disposal 
problems,  would  become  an  insurmoimt- 
able  hazsird. 

This  fear,  combined  with  the  long- 
standing desire  of  the  environmentalists 
to  keep  the  area  in  its  natural  state, 
brought  on  considerable  citizen  resist- 
ance to  the  proposed  subdivision,  and  af- 
ter highly  charged  public  meetings,  the 
Cache  County  Commission  in  March  re- 
fused to  rezone  the  Sherwood  tract  for 
a  hoiising  development. 

The  tract  Is.  however,  already  zoned 
for  sale  40-acre  lots,  for  all-season  or 
summer  homes  or  ranches,  or  for  most 
other  purposes.  Thus  the  threat  to  the 
water  system,  and  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  area,  still  hangs  over  Cache  Coim- 
ty,  and  I  have  been  sisked  to  introduce  a 
bin  to  place  the  entire  area  under  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

I  am  doing  so,  upon  request,  not  to 
aline  myself  especially  with  those  who 
feel  that  the  Cache  Coimty  Commission 
Is  right  In  zoning  the  area  for  residential 
or  other  development  and  in  seeking  the 
extra  tax  revenues  such  development 
would  bring,  or  to  aline  myself  with 
those  who  have  ihda  money  invested 
In  the  Sherwood  tract  development,  or 
with  those  who  feel  that  we  must  not 
"despoil  thousands  of  years  of  nature's 
work,"  as  one  of  my  correspondents  put 
It. 

I  am  introducing  the  bUI  to  provide 
a  vehicle  for  hearings  so  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Cache  County,  and  otiier  Utahans, 
can  have  an  oiwortunity  to  express  th^ 
views.  I  would  hope  that  hearings  can 
be  held  In  the  area,  and  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Consolidated  Capitol  Co.,  of 
the  Cache  County  Commission,  and  of 
the  various  environmentalists  groiuis  can 
be  heard.  I  would  hc^e,  also,  that  the 
of&cialfi  of  the  UJ3.  Forest  Servtoe  would 
be  able  to  give  us  an  authoritative  opin- 
ion on  the  worth  of  the  two  tracts  as  an 
addition  to  the  forest  system,  and  that 
experts  in  water  supply  could  evaluate 
the  poasibilities  of  contamination  of  the 
water  stipply  from  any  develc^>ment 
which  is  pr(H>06ed. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  defender 
of  the  environment,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  and  I  feel  we  must  take  a  careful 
look  at  this  choice  area  of  Utah,  and 
make  sure  we  are  using  it  for  its  best 
purposes.  But  I  would  attend  the  hear- 
ings with  an  open  mind — and  be  willing 
to  listen  to  all  factions,  all  interests,  and 
all  points  of  view. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  1763.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  so  as  to  add  thereto 
provisions  with  respect  to  throug^h  bills 
of  lading  and  habillty  for  loss,  damage, 
or  injury  to  property.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 


for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and 
Impose  by  statute  a  legal  limit  of  liability 
for  cargo  air  carriers  to  conform  with 
liability  of  surface  carriers. 

EMring  the  past  2  years,  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  has  conducted 
hearings  and  extensive  examination  into 
the  impact  of  air  cargo  theft  on  the 
shipping  community,  particularly  the 
small  business  shipper,  which  reached  a 
record  high  of  an  estimated  $210  million 
or  more  for  1970.  Our  first  hearings  on 
May  23,  1969,  brought  out  the  fact  tliat 
the  rate  of  liaJUlity  for  domestic  air 
carriers  is  generally  limited  to  $50,  or 
50  cents  a  pound,  where  the  shipment 
weighs  In  excess  of  100  pounds. 

Paragraph  2  of  article  22  and  article 
25  of  the  Convention  for  the  Unification 
of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  Interna- 
tional Carriage  by  Air,  signed  at  War- 
saw, Poland,  (Ml  October  12,  1929,  sets 
the  liability  for  all  cargo  in  interna- 
tional air  commerce.  The  rate  for  such 
liability  is  250  francs  per  kilogram,  which 
is  approximately  $7.50  per  pound. 

In  domestic  air  commerce,  the  air  car- 
rier's liability  for  the  negligent  loss  of 
freight  Is  provided  for  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  which  governs  the 
contractual  arrangement  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  carrier.  Thus,  to  the  extent 
they  are  valid,  the  tarilTs  filed  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  constitute  the 
contract  of  carriage  between  the  parties. 
At  present,  this  liability  is  50  coits  per 
pound,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  shipment 
unless  a  greater  value  is  declared  aiKl 
paid  for  by  the  shiiiqjer  on  the  air  bill, 
at  the  time  of  receipt  of  the  ship- 
ment from  the  shipper.  This  limits  sub- 
stantially the  carrier's  liability  for  a 
negligent  loss  of  air  cargo.  Even  gross 
negligence  or  proof  that  an  employee 
of  the  carrier  actually  stole  the  goods 
would  not  sufBce  to  render  the  tariff 
inapplicable. 

One  very  important  aspect  of  the 
liability  of  the  carrier  sis  provided  by 
statute  is  the  fact  that  the  shipper  Is 
deemed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff,  as  filed  with  CAB, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  he  does. 
Thus,  the  carrier  is  under  no  obligation 
to  afflrmatively  inform  the  shipper  of  its 
legal  limit  of  liability  or  the  fact  that, 
by  declaring  a  greater  value  to  his  ship- 
ment and  the  payment  of  10  cents  or 
more  per  $100  value  In  excess,  he  can  be 
covered  for  a  greater  amount. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  found 
that  most  of  the  witnesses  appearing 
before  it  reflected  the  view  of  Mr. 
Charles  Baker,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  Department  of 
Transportation,  when  he  told  us  mi 
May  23,  1969: 

MftxiTmim  rates  of  llablUty  are  set  by  law 
at  an  Inadequate,  Tininimii.i  level.  These  can 
be  raised,  but  only  If  the  shipper  knows  he 
can  do  bo  by  deolarlng  the  value  of  his  cargo 
and  paying  an  extra  fee.  There  Is  no  In- 
centive to  the  carrier  to  dladoee  this  option 
to  the  small  shipper,  who  typically  Is  un« 
aware  of  any  limits  on  carrier  llablUty. 

Mr.  President,  In  1967  the  avil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  recognizing  the  .serious 
situation  existing  with  respect  to  the 
shipper's  losses  posed  by  the  carrier's 
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limits  of  liability,  requested  the  Nation's 
air  carriers  to  sit  down  together  and  rec- 
ommend changes  in  the  limits  of  liabil- 
ity and  other  claims  practices  to  meet 
more  realistically  the  needs  of  the 
shipper. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
recommended  in  its  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  December  1969  on  the  impact  of 
air  cargo  theft  and  loss: 

RecommerLdatlon  2. — That  under  Its  stat- 
utory authority,  the  CAB  should  initiate  a 
formal  Board  investigation  into  the  rate  of 
liability  of  the  carrier  to  determine  if  such 
liability  Is  too  low,  and  if  there  is  Justifica- 
tion to  change  the  applicable  tartflT  and 
tmend  this  present  rate. 

Should  the  Board  not  act  In  this  most  im- 
portant area,  legislation  should  be  intro- 
duced to  establish  a  select  commission 
Charged  with  examining  such  rates  of  liabil- 
ity to  determine  if  there  Is  a  justifiable  basis 
tat  changing  the  present  tariffs  relating  to 
the  maximum  rate  of  liability  of  air  carriers. 

On  November  11.  1969,  to  express  an 
interest  in  this  problem  area  so  impor- 
tant to  American  businessmen  who  use 
air  cargo  transport  facilities,  I  filed  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a  Memo- 
randum of  Concern  suggesting  the  neces- 
sity of  a  CAB  investigation  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  increasing  the  limits 
of  carrier  cargo  liability.  The  Board  sub- 
sequently issued  an  order  along  these 
lines,  but  the  matter  has  been  in  an  in- 
active and  silent  state  for  1*4  years, 
while  cargo  theft  losses  have  increased  to 
the  detriment  of  businesses  and  the  ship- 
ping public  using  the  air  commerce  lanes. 

I  am  aware  that  the  CAB,  in  an  order 
of  August  6,  1968,  saw  the  problems  in- 
herent in  the  air  carriers'  liability  rules 
by  granting  the  petition  of  seven  airlines 
to  carry  on  Joint  shipper-carrier  discus- 
sions relating  to  air  freight  tariff  rules 
regarding  liability,  valuation,  and  claims. 
The  Board  recognized  by  its  order  the 
considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  sdr 
carriers'  liability  and  claim  rules  and 
practices. 

The  Board  also  stated  that : 

It  Is  clear  that  the  general  area  of  air 
might  liability,  valuation  and  claims  rules 
and  practices  warrants  a  close  review. 

It  further  said  that  since  the : 
Ttoiit  mles  in  question  have  been  In  ezlst- 
aooe  in  substantially  the  same  form  and 
oootent  since  the  1944-1947  Inception  of  the 
air  freight  Industry  . . .  technological  changes, 
as  well  as  sheer  growth,  would  indicate  that 
an  updating  and  modernization  of  the  car- 
rier-shipper relationship  Ls  appropriate  in 
order  that  the  industry  will  continue  to  well 
serve  the  public  and  to  prosper. 

The  Board's  order  also  indicated  the 
direction  it  desired  the  modernization  to 
KG  by  its  language  that : 

...  a  general  srwlng  In  air  freight  toward 
surface  carrier  liability  and  claim  rules  and 
practices  is  favored  by  many  shippers"  and 
■^ch  xinlformlty  would  not  only  generally 
increase  the  upper  dollar  limits  on  air  car- 
rier liability  for  loss  or  damage  and  other 
actions,  but  would  also  materially  Improve 
the  understanding  and  acceptance  OT  air 
freight  transportation  by  the  average  sur- 
Isce-oriented  shl^jper. 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  pursuant  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee's  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate,  I  am  introduc- 
Inc  this  legislation  today  with  the  hope 


that  it  will  assist  in  bringing  this  Im- 
portant matter  to  a  focus. 

A  primary  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  re- 
quire domestic  air  carriers  to  assume  the 
same  degree  of  liability  as  that  required 
of  other  public  carriers — the  railroad, 
steamships  and  trucks — ^who  must  reim- 
biu-se  a  shipper  for  the  actual  cash  value 
of  the  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  such  goods 
entrusted  to  them  for  safe  transport. 

As  Mr.  Walter  Perry,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters,  who 
testified  before  our  committee  in  1969 
stated: 

...  an  air  carrier,  under  law,  becomes  a 
bailee  for  the  cargo.  It  Is  the  one  to  whom 
goods  are  entrusted  and  which  has  tem- 
porary possession  and  a  qualified  proi>erty 
In  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust.  How- 
ever, the  liability  of  a  domestic  air  carrier 
for  cargo  loss  is  generally  limited  to  $50  or 
50  cents  a  pound  where  the  shipment  weighs 
in  excess  of  100  pounds,  In  the  absence  of  a 
greater  declared  value  for  cairlage.  Inter- 
nationally, air  carriers,  regardless  whether  the 
transportation  is  subject  to  the  W^araaw 
Convention,  limit  their  lUbillty  to  $7.48  a 
pound  for  cargo  loss  unless  a  greater  value 
is  declared.  Therefore,  In  the  absence  oT  full 
declared  value,  one  may  question  whether 
the  present  limits  of  liability  for  alroargo 
loss  are  sufficient  Inducement  for  airfreight 
forwarders  and  air  carriers  to  adc^  sound 
loss  prevention  programs  for  the  control  and 
protection  of  cargo  entrusted  to  their  care. 
In  view  of  the  inequity  of  the  rate  of  liability 
to  values  handled. 

A  glaring  example  of  this  situation  occurred 
last  September  [1968]  when  diamonds  and 
cash  valued  at  $263,000  was  stolen  from  an 
aircargo  terminal  at  John  P.  Kermedy  Inter- 
national Airport.  The  shipment  weighed  48% 
pounds  and  the  air  carrier's  UabUlty  was  a 
mere  $392.79.  Had  the  shipper  imposed  a 
greater  liability  on  the  air  carrier  by  declar- 
ing at  least  a  meanlngTul  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  shipment  he  would  have  been 
able  to  recover  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
his  loss  than  $362. 

We  are  sympathetically  aware  of  the 
financial  problems  in  which  our  airlines 
find  themselves  today.  We  are  Just  as 
sympathetically  aware  of  the  financial 
problems  of  the  millions  of  people  and 
businesses  who  constitute  the  shipping 
public  to  whom  substantial  responsibili- 
ties are  owed  by  the  franchised  air  car- 
riers for  cargo  in  their  custody. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  highly  ai>- 
propriate  that  at  the  time  the  Congress, 
the  regulatory  bodies  and  the  airlines 
themselves  consider  the  air  industry's 
economic  plight  today  and  its  future  for 
tomorrow  that  this  Important  aspect  be 
considered.  Certainly,  probable  dollar  ex- 
penditures involved  in  improved  security 
and  compensatory  payments  for  loss  or 
damage  of  goods  in  transit  would  be  a 
factor  in  these  deliberations. 

Certainly,  the  shipping  public  is  en- 
titled to  have  the  question  of  air  cargo 
liability  examined  into  by  a  proper  body 
when  we  consider  cargo  losses  are  run- 
ning higher  into  the  millions  every  year 
And  once  again,  it  is  the  consumer  who 
pays  not  only  for  the  loss  of  the  goods 
but  for  the  economic  waste  involved. 

There  seems  no  question  that  the  effect 
of  present  liability  and  claim  practices  by 
the  airlines  and  that  relationship  to  air 
cargo  theft,  pilferage  and  loss  upon 
small  businesses  directly  and  the  puUlc 
indirectlj'  is  staggering  with  crime  and 
lnflatl<»i    so    closely    intertwined    and 


therefore  a  matter  of  deep  everyday  ccn- 
oem  to  everyone. 

Historically,  carrier  responsiUlity  for 
loss  and  damage  to  cargo  has  been  built 
into  shipping  tariffs.  The  50  cents  p« 
ix>und  liability  was  first  used  by  surface 
domestic  transport,  particularly  m  rail 
tranqwrt.  in  the  last  of  the  1800's  and 
the  early  1900's.  The  Railway  Express 
Agency  used  the  50  cents  per  pound  lia- 
bility figure  as  the  first  shipper  in  the 
orighial  "Air  Freight  Bus."  Certainly,  the 
50  cents  per  pound  liability  for  domestic 
caiiro  Is  realistically  Inconsistent  witii 
the  $7.50  liability  established  In  the  early 
1930's  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  for  all  Inter- 
national airlines  and  now  quoted  at  $7.52 
per  pound. 

Just  2  jrears  ago  I  referred  to  the  air- 
line's handling  of  cargo  secxirity  prob- 
lems as  lackadaisical  and  slipshod.  To- 
day. I  believe  a  more  realistic  carrier 
liability  requirement  can  serve  as  a  sut>- 
stantial  incentive  fat  the  airlines  to 
undertake  more  affirmative  security 
measures  to  protect  that  cargo  moving  in 
increasingly  greater  tonnage  through  our 
alrlanes. 

In  my  Judgment  the  airlines  have  made 
some  meager  efforts  in  the  last  2  years 
to  improve  cargo  security,  but  their  st^?6 
have  been  smtdl  ones  compared  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  I  believe  this  leglda- 
tion  by  focusing  on  the  problem  may 
assist  in  the  matter  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Recoso  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  news  article  from  the  New  York 
Journal  cH  Commerce  of  April  26,  written 
by  Carl  E.  McDowell,  executive  vice 
president,  American  Institute  of  Marine 
Underwriters;  a  c(H>y  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Concern  filed  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  on  November  11,  1969;  an 
order  of  tAie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of 
July  24, 1970,  instltutdng  an  investigation 
into  liability  and  claim  rules  and  prac- 
tices; and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  I  In- 
troduce today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

6.  1763 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968,  so  as  to  add  thereto  provisions  with 
respect  to  through  bills  of  lading  and 
liability  for  loss,  damage,  or  Injury  to 
property 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
IV  of  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  10&8  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"trsottgh  Btixa  or  ladtno;  UABiLrrr  roa  loss, 

DAMAGE,  OR  INJT7RT  TO  PROPKETT 

"Src.  417.  (a)  Any  air  carrier  receiving 
property  for  shipment  in  air  transportation 
shall  Issue  a  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  therefor, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  the  lawful  holder  there- 
of for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  to  such 
property  caused  by  It  or  by  any  air  carrier 
to  which  such  proi>erty  may  be  delivered  for 
further  movement  In  air  transportation  on 
a  through  bill  of  lading,  and  no  contract, 
receipt,  rule,  regulation,  or  other  limitation 
of  any  character  whatsoever  shall  exempt 
such  air  carrier  from  the  liability  hereby 
imposed;  and  any  such  air  carrier  receiving 
property  for  shipment  In  air  transportation 
or  any  air  carrier  delivering  said  property 
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so  received  and  transported  shall  be  iteWe 
to  the  lawful  holder  of  said  receipt  or  bOl  of 
lading  or  to  any  party  entitled  to  r«<jover 
thereon,  whether  such  receipt  or  bill  of  ilad- 
Ing  has  been  Issued  or  not,  for  the  full  actual 
loss,  damage,  or  injury  to  such  property 
caused  by  It  ox  by  any  such  air  carrier  to 
which  such  property  may  be  delivered  ^en 
transported  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  not- 
withstanding any  limitation  of  lUblll»  or 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  recovery  or 
representation  or  agreement  as  to  valine  In 
any  ruch  receipt  or  bill  of  lading,  or  Uij  any 
contract,  rule,  regulation,  or  In  any  larUT 
filed  with  the  Board:  and  any  such  Uxilta- 
tlon,  without  respect  to  the  manner  or  (orm 
In  which  It  is  sought  to  be  made.  Is  heiwby 
declared  to  be  unlawful  and  void.  ' 

"(b)  The  provlBlons  ol  subsection  (al  re- 
specting UablUty  for  fuU  actual  loss,  damage, 
or  Injury,  notwithstanding  any  UmltaUcm  of 
liability  or  recovery  or  representatloa  or 
agreement  or  release  as  to  value,  and  deelar- 
Ing  any  such  limitation  to  be  unlawful  and 
void,  shall  not  apply  (A)  to  baggage  oa^rled 
on  any  aircraft  carrying  passengers,  or'(B) 
to  property,  except  ordinary  livestock^  re- 
ceived for  transportation  concerning  »tilch 
the  carrier  shall  have  been  or  shall  l^ere- 
after  be  expressly  authorlaed  or  requlre<i  by 
order  of  the  Board  to  establish  and  msilqtaLn 
rates  dependent  upon  the  value  declareil  In 
writing  by  the  shipper  or  agreed  upoU  In 
writing  as  the  released  value  of  the  property. 
In  which  case  such  declaration  or  agreement 
■ball  have  no  other  effect  than  to  Umlt 
liability  and  recovery  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  so  declared  or  released,  and 
shall  not,  so  far  as  relates  to  values,  be  held 
to  be  a  violation  of  any  other  provision  of 
this  tttle;  aiKl  any  tariff  schedule  which  imav 
be  filed  wHh  the  Board  ptmuant  to  #uoh 
order  shall  contain  specific  reference  thereto 
and  mAy  establish  rates  varying  with  the 
value  so  declared  and  agreed  upon;  ancf  the 
Board  Is  hereby  enapowered  to  nmlte  |uch 
order  In  cases  where  rates  dependent  *pon 
and  varying  with  declared  or  agreed  values 
would.  In  Its  opinion,  be  Just  and  reasonable 
under  the  clrcvimstances  and  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  transptcitatlon.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  thJs  subsection  the  tenn  'ordl^iary 
livestock'  Includes  all  cattle,  swine,  sl^eep, 
goats,  horses,  and  mules,  except  such  a^  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  breeding,  racing,  «how 
purposes,  or  other  special  iisee. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  deprive 
any  holder  of  such  receipt  or  bill  of  lading 
of  any  remedy  or  right  of  acticm  whlcti  he 
has  under  the  existing  law. 

"(d)  Actions  brought  under  and  by  virtue 
of  this  subsection  against  the  delivering^ car- 
rier shall  be  broTight,  and  may  be  malntjaln- 
ed,  if  m  a  district  court  of  the  United  Stiites, 
only  In  a  district,  and  If  in  a  State  c«urt, 
only  In  a  State,  through  or  into  which(  the 
defendant  carrier  operates  as  an  air  carrier. 

••(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  >uch 
receiving  or  delivering  air  carrier  to  prcjvlde 
by  rule,  contract,  regulation,  or  otherwise  a 
shorter  period  for  the  filing  of  claims  than 
six  months,  and  for  the  institution  of  tiilts 
than  two  years,  such  period  for  institution  of 
suits  to  be  computed  from  the  day  ^hen 
notice  In  writing  is  given  by  the  carrKr  to 
the  claimant  that  the  carrier  has  disallowed 
the  claim  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  spe- 
cified In  the  notice. 

"(f)  The  liability  imposed  by  this  8e<)tlon 
shall  also  apply  in  the  case  of  properrt  re- 
consigned  or  diverted  In  accordance  witn  ap- 
plicable tariffs.  If  any,  filed  as  In  this  {title 
provided. 

"(g)  The  air  carrier  issuing  such  receipt  rr 
bill  of  lading,  or  delivering  such  property  so 
received  and  transported,  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  air  carrier  on  whoeel  line 
the  loss,  damage,  or  Injury  shall  have  been 
sxistalned,  the  amount  of  mtch  loss,  damage, 
or  injury  as  It  may  be  required  to  pay  t4  the 
owners  of  such  property,  as  may  be  evldebced 


by  any  receipt.  Judgment,  or  transcript  there- 
of, and  the  amount  of  any  expense  reason- 
ably lnc\irred  by  It  In  defending  any  action 
at  law  brought  by  the  owners  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
delivering  carrier  shall  be  construed  to  be 
the  carrier  performing  the  line-haul  service 
nearest  to  the  point  of  destination." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Apr.  26.  1971] 
CoxJNTERAcnoN  Begins — Cargo  Thett  Spurs 

Cbhoc    FIQHT 
(By  Carl  E.  McDowell,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers) 

The  brazen,  skillful  Inroads  of  crime  on  the 
transport  of  goods  in  American  domestic 
and  International  trade  has  apparently 
aroused  business  and  government  to  counter- 
attack. What  may  become  a  war  on  crime  Is 
being  signalled  at  long  last. 

If  only  the  consumer  could  be  made  to 
realize  that  he  pays  the  cost  of  organized 
thievery,  surely  he  wUl  support  business  and 
government  In  their  efforts  to  provide  greater 
security  and  control  In  the  movement  and 
storage  of  consumm'  goods.  One  might  hope 
that  the  thought  of  having  a  thief's  hand  In 
the  consumer's  pocketbook  or  pocket  to  the 
extent  of  10  cents  on  every  dollar  might 
arouse  the  consiuner  to  Join  in  a  concerted 
effort  or  war  on  crime. 

On  March  80,  CB8-TV  on  Its  "60  Minutes" 
documentary  spread  across  the  country  the 
record  of  arrogant  thievery  on  the  water- 
front. Life  Magazine's  Issue  of  Feb,  12,  1971 
exploded  the  story  of  thievery  at  the  air- 
ports. On  AprU  1,  Robert  E.  Redding,  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  Facilitation  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  convened  a  meeting 
of  concerned  congressional  committees,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  biisiness  groups  to  in- 
ventory the  entire  transportation  crime  situ- 
ation. 

Much  credit  for  the  Instigation  of  the 
counterattack  on  crime  goes  to  Senator  Alan 
Bible,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  Early  in  1969  his  committee  be- 
gan, an  investigation  and  public  hearings  into 
the  Impact  of  crime  against  smaU  business. 
The  hearing  centered  on  air-cargo  thefts, 
then  maritime  and  truck  losses,  and  finally, 
the  railroads.  As  he  has  said,  "It  Is  graphi- 
cally clear  that  a  cargo  crime  crises  Is  upon  us 
today.  .  .  .  law  enforcement  agencies,  our 
federal  transportation  regulatory  and  p>ollcy 
bodies,  and  our  transport  carrier  industries 
generally  have  been  unable  to  mount  an 
effective  response." 

COST  TERMED  'APPAIXIMG' 

The  Initial  Investigations  by  Senator 
Bible's  committee  led  the  senator  to  con- 
clude that  crime-based  csjgo  losses  nation- 
wide for  1960  totaled  approximately  an  ap- 
palling $1,200  million.  And  he  termed  them 
"merely  conservative  estimates."  He  char- 
acterized "the  cargo-theft  pilferage  problem" 
as  being  "at  the  heart  of  the  biggest  multl- 
billlon-doUar  racket  nationally  today.  ..." 

Once  again.  It  Is  the  consumer  who  pays — 
not  only  for  the  out-of-pocket  losses  of  the 
goods,  but  also  for  the  econsmlc  waste  which 
is  broadly  related  to  such  losses.  The  dis- 
location to  merchandising  programs,  to  pro- 
duction schedules,  to  inventory-mainte- 
nance; the  loss  of  customer  goodwill;  the 
Increase  In  insurance  premiums;  and  many 
other  aspects  of  trade  are  difficult  to  meas- 
ure In  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  overall 
costs  are  very  real. 

In  the  9lBt  Congress,  Senator  Bible  In- 
troduced legislation  (S.  3596)  to  establish  a 
commission  on  security  and  safety  of  cargo. 
Hearings  were  held  by  Senator  Magnuson's 
committee  on  commerce,  but  time  ran  out 
in  the  Blst  Congress  before  Senate  and  House 


action  could  be  completed.  The  bill  has  been 
Introduced  Into  the  92nd  Congress  as  S.  942. 

AIMS  AT  NEW  COMMISSION 

The  legislation,  which  has  been  reintro- 
duced In  the  Senate  at  this  session,  would 
create  a  commtssion  ootnprised  of  represent- 
atives from  each  mode  of  tlie  cargo  transpor- 
tation Industry  and  from  cargo  handlers' 
labor  organizations,  terminal  operators  and 
Independent  warehouse  and  storage  concerns, 
and  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
the  secretary  of  transportation,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  commerce. 

The  duties  of  th«  commission  are  "to 
undertake  and  compile  Inquiries  and  studies 
to  determine  the  causes,  and  practical  and 
effective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
deterrence  of  loss,  theft,  and  pilferage  oif 
cargo  In  interstate  and  International  com- 
merce." In  addition  the  commission  Is  "to 
encourage  the  use  of  existing  preventive 
technology  and  to  promote  the  development 
of  new  techniques,  procedures,  and  methods 
to  enhance  the  safety  and  security  of  stor- 
age and  transportation," 

Action  has  already  commenced  to  Imple- 
ment the  thinking  and  proposals  of  Senator 
Bible's  oonunittee.  Ne^  customs  regiHations 
designed  to  cut  down  theft  of  cargo  from 
airports  and  piers  went  into  effect  on  April  1. 
These  regulations  were  drawn  up  under  the 
direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury E^ugene  T.  Roesldes.  They  Inclvide  issu- 
ance of  identification  cards,  based  on  flxiger- 
printing  and  possible  previous  criminal 
records,  to  all  employes  of  carriers,  brokers 
and  warehouse  operators.  The  regulations 
also  hold  carriers  acootintable  for  any  loss 
of  cargo  from  unloading  to  delivery,  and 
require  presentation  of  authenticated  pick- 
up forms  before  cargo  Is  released. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  proposes 
congressional  legislation  to  require  estsAH 
Ushment  of  national  standards  for  security 
of  high  value  cargo  while  It  Is  in  the  custody 
of  customs.  The  American  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine Underwriters  Is  assisting  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  standards  to  be  Incorporated  in 
national  standards.  The  Institute  hopes  that 
such  standards  will  be  acceptable  to  and 
adopted  by  terminal  operators  for  applica- 
tion everywhere  and  not  Umlted  to  areas 
under  custc«ns  control. 

In  addition  to  action  already  underway  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  there  Is  satisfying 
evidence  that  the  war  on  crime  Is  mounting 
elsewhere.  Both  Senator  Warren  Q.  Magnu- 
son  and  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  have  an- 
nounced that  committees  under  their  lead- 
ership will  call  for  hearings  on  the  crime 
situation. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  already  Ini- 
tiated regulatory  action.  The  ICC  has  Issued 
proposed  rules  requiring  carriers  to  file  quar- 
terly reports  on  freight  loss  and  damage 
claims.  And  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  CAB  will 
find  means  of  utilizing  whatever  standards 
are  developed  by  the  Treasury  Depaitment. 

INDUSTBT  BXXS   NEED 

Industry  is  already  fully  aware  of  the  need 
for  tighter  security  measures  applicable  to 
goods  in  transit.  New  Tork  and  Chicago  have 
had  security  bureaus  In  operation  for  many 
years,  in  addition  to  the  strong  disciplinary 
force  of  the  New  Tork  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion. San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  have 
recently  organized  cargo  security  councils. 
The  Air  Transport  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association,  and  the 
Airport  Security  Council  (in  New  Tork)  have 
recently  appointed  or  strengthened  their  se- 
curity personnel. 

It  is  very  satisfying  to  note  the  aroused 
antagonism  to  the  impact  of  crime  on  the 
transport  of  goods.  But  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done.  Realizing  that  it  Is  the  consumer 
that  pays  In  the  long  run,  obviously  the 
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oonsiuner  or  average  citizen  Is  still  the  In- 
dividual who  must  be  awakened  to  his  part 
In  the  counterattack. 

It  may  well  be  the  task  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  New  Tork, 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and 
other  chambers  of  commerce  or  boards  of 
trade;  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion of  New  Tork;  the  American  Importers 
Association;  and  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Coimcll  who  must  urge  their  members  to 
support  federal  legislation  and  regulation  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  standards  and 
means  of  control. 

It  is  si>eclally  Important  that  an  appro- 
priate committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Initiate  action  parallel  to  that  of  Sen- 
ator Bible's  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. The  creation  of  a  national  commission 
on  security  and  safety  of  cargo  is  a  vital  basic 
action  In  the  war  on  crime. 

MSHOBAKDUM  OF  CONCEBN  SUBMITTED  BT  SEN- 
ATOR Alan  Bible,  Chairman,  Select  Com- 
-  MiTTXE  ON  Small  Business,  U.S.  Senate,  to 
>  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1969,  CoNCEKNtNO  Cargo  Liabiutt 
AND  Claims  Practices  Agreements  O.B. 
Nos.  19891-A4.  a074&-Al,  20746-A2  and 
21288,  Docket  19923 

introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandiun  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  cer- 
tain Information  and  Items  of  concern  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  public  bearings  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  held 
to  examine  the  Impact  of  air  cargo  theft  and 
loss  on  the  small  business  community. 

These  bearings  were  conducted  pursuant 
to  S.  Res.  68  of  the  Slst  Congress,  which 
authorizes  the  Committee  "to  study  and 
survey  by  means  of  research  all  the  problems 
of  American  small  business  enterprises,  and  to 
obtain  all  facts  possible  In  relation  thereto 
which  would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest, 
but  which  aid  the  Congress  In  enacting  re- 
medial legislation."  96  Cong.  Rec.  8926  (1949) 
(Report  No.  698  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Introduced  by  Senator 
Wherry). 

As  a  resiilt  of  these  bearings  and  on  the 
basis  of  field  Investigations  conducted  by  the 
Committee  staff  and  staff  of  the  Chairman, 
Information  has  been  developed  which  de- 
tails the  problems  being  experienced  by  the 
shipping  public  as  a  result  of  loss  and  theft 
of  cargo  from  the  nation's  air  carriers.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Chairman  upon  introduc- 
tion of  S.  2787,  a  bill  to  require  loss,  damage 
and  theft  reports  of  air  carriers,  "thievery  (of 
air  cargo)  Is  part  of  the  biggest  multlbllUon 
dollar  racket  nationally — stealing  from  busi- 
ness." 

Thus,  It  Is  felt  to  be  appropriate  to  file  this 
memorandum  with  the  Board  prior  to  Board 
action  on  Agreements  C.A.B.  Nos.  19891-A4, 
20746-Al,  20746-A2,  and  21288  to  express  con- 
cern over  the  present  status  of  air  carrier 
liability  for  lost  or  stolen  cargo.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  concern  over  air  carrier  liability 
tariffs  has  been  generated  by  the  Board,  ship- 
pers, air  carriers,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  and  the  record  now  before 
the  Board  Is  so  Inadequate  as  to  necessitate  a 
full  evidentiary  hearing  prior  to  Board  action 
on  the  agreements.  This  memorandum  will 
not  undertake  to  express  any  definitive  views 
on  the  substance  of  the  propoeed  agreements. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  on  cargo  theft  In 
the  air  transportation  Industry  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  July 
1969,  It  became  obvious  that  air  cargo  theft 
iB  extenalve;  that  many,  It  not  most  air 
carriers  are  extremely  lax  In  their  security 
measures;  that  the  restrictions  on  air  carrier 
liability  for  cargo  loss  and  theft  enco\irage 
this  laxness;  and  that  much  of  the  losses 
are  Tiltlmately  paid,  not  only  by  shippers,  but 
by  the  consumer  public. 

To    illustrate    how    extensive    the    theft 


problem  is,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
loss  figures  for  the  last  few  years  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport.  During  1966, 
tonnage  was  transited  with  a  value  of  96,600 
million  with  a  reported  lose  by  thaft  of 
»877.360.  In  1967,  tonnage  was  transited  vrlth 
a  value  of  $6^33  million  with  a  reported  loss 
by  theft  of  $2,272,373.  In  1968,  tonnage  was 
transited  with  a  value  of  97,779  million  with 
a  reported  loss  of  $1,854,906.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1969,  tonnage  was  transited  with  a 
value  of  $2382,761,520  with  a  reported  loss 
of  $366,608.'  The  true  and  complete  extent  of 
the  theft  problem  Is  magnified  by  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  majority  of  thefts 
go  unreported.  Further  testimony  elicited  at 
the  hearings  Indicated  that  this  problem  U 
not  confined  to  J  J.K.  Airport,  but  that  other 
airports  have  similar  problems  In  varying 
degrees. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearings  established 
as  a  contributing  cause  of  the  tremendous 
nimiber  of  cargo  thefts  the  laxness  of  the 
airlines  in  their  security  measures.  The  testi- 
mony of  Captain  Robert  E.  Herzog,  Massaobu- 
setts  State  Police,  regarding  the  state  of 
cargo  security  at  Logan  Interxxstlomal  Airport 
Is  astounding.  His  Initial  statement  that  "I 
feel  that  there  Is  much  room  for  Improve- 
ment In  airport  security  .  .  ."  becomes  a 
monumental  understatement  as  his  testi- 
mony continues  Into  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  situation  at  Logan.  If  It  were  not  for 
the  serious  nature  of  this  criminal  activity, 
the  ease  with  which  Captain  Herzog's  men 
were  able  to  "steai"  cargo  diulng  mock  sor- 
ties filmed  to  Illustrate  the  problems  to  the 
airlines  would  be  comical.*  Captain  Herzog's 
investigations  revealed  that  the  "airline  com- 
panies at  Logan  Airport  have  no  conception 
of  what  was  being  taken  from  them"  and 
that  "...  air  cargo  security  Is  almost  totally 
nonexlsrtent."  *  It  appears  that  the  sec\u1ty 
situation  at  Logan  is  not  unique. 

The  testimony  at  the  bearings  Is  replete 
with  statements  by  witnesses  that  the 
limited  liability  of  the  airlines  for  cargo  theft 
loseee  Is  a  prime  reason  for  the  airlines 
failure  to  Institute  and  strictly  enforce 
sectulty  measures.  It  was  the  opinion  of  tbeae 
witnesses  that  the  airlines  find  it  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  Ignore  security  measures 
because  the  amounts  they  are  required  to 
pay  for  cargo  losses  \inder  their  limited 
liability  tariffs  would  be  far  exceeded  by  the 
oost  of  strict  security  enforcement.* 

It  is  apparent  that  the  tariffs  limiting  lia- 
bility for  air  cargo  theft  and  loss  on  domestic 
and  tatematlonal  filghts  should  be  reviewed 
because  of  their  effect  upon  cargo  loes  and 
thefU  The  difference  in  the  liabUlty  of  air 
carriers,  as  compared  with  that  of  ships,  rail- 
roads and  motor  carriers.  Justly  raises  con- 
cern by  air  shippers  and  requires  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  air  carrier  rules  so  that  the  air  car- 
riers' iKlvlleged  status  can  either  be  reaf- 
firmed or  rejected. 

The  Board  recognized  the  problems  In- 
herent in  the  air  caurierB'  liability  rules 
when  by  Its  Order  68-8-1 8,»  it  granted  the 
petition  of  seven  airlines  to  carry  on  Joint 
shipper-carrier  discussions  relating  to  air 
freight  tariff  rules  regarding  llabUtty,  val- 
uation, and  claims.  In  Its  order  the  Board 
recognized  the  "considerable  dlssatlsfactloH 
with  the  air  carriers'  liability  and  claim  rules 
and  practices."  The  Board  also  stated  that 
"It  Is  clear  that  the  general  area  of  air 
freight  liability,  valuation,  and  claim  rules 
and  practices  warrants  a  close  review."  The 
Board  continued  that  since  the  "tariff  rules 
In  question  have  been  in  existence  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  and  content  since 
the  1944-1947  period  of  Inception  of  the  air 
freight  Industry  .  .  .  technologJcal  changes, 
as  well  as  sheer  growth,  would  Indicate  that 
an  updating  and  modernization  of  the  car- 
rier-shipper relationship  Is  appropriate  In 
order  that  the  Indvistry  will  continue  to  well 
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serve  the  pubUc  and  to  prosper."  The 
Board's  order  also  indicated  the  direction  it 
desired  the  modernization  to  go  by  the  lan- 
guage that  ".  .  .a  general  swing  in  air  freight 
towards  surface  carrier  freight  liability  and 
claim  rules  and  practices  is  favored  by  many 
shippers"  and  "such  uniformity  would  not 
only  generally  increase  the  upper  dollar  llm- 
Me  on  air  carrier  liability  for  loss  or  damage 
and  other  actions,  but  would  also  materially 
In^wove  the  understanding  c^nd  acceptance 
of  air  freight  transportation  by  the  average 
surface -oriented  shipper." 

In  addition  to  t^ese  broad  giiidellnes  as  to 
what  the  Board  expected  as  results  from  the 
}olnt  dlscusBlotis,  the  Board  also  required  the 
air  carriers  to  provide  shippers  with  ".  .  ■ 
the  c^Jiwrtiuiity  to  submit  their  views,  both 
in  person  or  in  writing  .  .  ."  and  that  the 
carriers  ".  .  .  support  their  conclusions  and 
any  agreement  filings  with  factual  data  to 
the  mn^lnTim  extent  possible."  It  Is  obvloua 
that  the  results  of  the  Joinrt  discussions.  I.e., 
the  agreements  now  before  the  Board,  do  not 
live  up  to  the  Board's  expectations  as  ex- 
pressed In  Order  68-8-18.  The  remainder  of 
this  memorandum  attempts  to  highlight  the 
areas  In  which  It  \b  felt  that  the  "Joint  dis- 
cussions" failed  to  be  responsive  to  the 
Board's  order. 

rrEMs  or  concern 

Based  on  the  available  evidence  It  would 
seem  the  Board  should  consider  whether  or 
not  to  grant  approval  of  the  airlines'  propoeed 
agreements  to  revise  air  freight  tariff  rulee 
because  1 1 )  the  data  supplied  to  the  Board 
to  support  the  revisions  Is  grossly  inadequate, 
(2)  there  was  Inadequate  shipper  participa- 
tion and  (3)  the  record  reflecU  a  sharp  divi- 
sion between  the  desires  of  the  ahlwl*^ 
public  and  the  airlines'  proposals. 

A.  Since  Inadequate  data  has  been  de- 
veloped, ttie  Board  should  order  a  full  in- 
vestigation to  develop  the  Information 
necessary  to  proceed  IntelUgentJy  with  re- 
gSkTd  to  any  revision  of  the  rules. 

As  discussed  above,  the  Board  In  Its 
Order  68-8-18  stated  that  it  expected  the 
carriers  to  support  their  conclusions  and 
agreements  vrith  factual  data  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  It  Is  apparent  that  this 
condition  has  been  observed  only  In  eo  far 
as  certain  Ineffectual  studies  have  been  at- 
tempted without  success.  There  is  a  definite 
need  for  the  development  of  data  as  an 
empirical  basis  for  resolving  the  many  prob- 
lems of  the  present  liability  rules.  At  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Commltt«e,  It 
became  apparent  that  t^e  need  for  such 
data  existed.  Mr.  Mario  T.  Note.  Executive 
Director,  Airport  Security  Council,  testi- 
fied that  data  was  unavailable  to  appropri- 
ately assess  air  cargo  losses  resulting  from 
criminal  activity.*  Mr.  Chartes  D.  Baker, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary,  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  explaining  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  sponsored  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  loes  and  damage  In  transpor- 
tation, concluded  frotn  this  survey  that  the 
present  statistical  data  reported  from  the 
Industry  Is  Inadequate  to  obtain  a  complete 
picture  of  the  eoonomic  cost  of  atr  freight 
loss  and  damage,  making  it  Impassible  to 
relate  this  cost  to  other  econocilc  Indices.' 
It  Is  also  apparent  that  the  air  carriers  them- 
selves recognized  the  necessity  of  substan- 
tiating their  ooncluelons  with  factual  data. 
An  analyalB  of  the  Board's  Order  68-8-18 
was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  A.T_A.,  which 
stated  that  the  "Board  again  Invitee  ship- 
per* and  other*  to  suggest  additional  rules 
or  practices  which  should  be  embraced  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  proceedlikg  and  oCers  to 
give  consideration  to  any  such  sugges- 
tions." The  analysis  also  notes  that  Mm 
Board  will  "expect  the  carriers  to  support 
their  conclusions  and  any  agreecnent  fil- 
ings with  factual  data  to  the  maxlmtim 
extent  possible." ' 

It  appears  to  be  the  consensus  of  all 
parties    involved    that    there    has    been    no 
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reliable  data  developed.  TtM  A.T.A.  In  tt» 
MemcM-andum  No.  40'  to  b««da  of  »>rMnf 
informed  them  of  a  queatlonnalre  prepared 
by  •  special  oonomlttee  tbe  answers  tt> 
wblcb  vere  expected  to  provide  aa  Inalght 
to  tbe  probleoia. 

After  emphasizing  the  Importance  of  tbelX 
queetionnalre.  the  airlines  were  directed  t4> 
Biibmlt  their  response  by  December  31,  19S8. 
In  a  letter  from  Mi.  Donald  W.  Mark  ham .  at^ 
tomey  for  certain  atrllnea,  to  tbe  C.A.fi.,  th« 
Board  waa  advised  that  a  working  group  df 
airline  personnel  had  reached  some  tenta*- 
tlve  concluslonB  baaed  npon  a  review  of  sblp^ 
per  comments.  However,  1>efore  the  group 
dnalized  their  recommendations,  they 
wished  to  review  them  in  light  of  the  dat* 
and  Information  being  collected  by  tbe  air* 
line  personnel  by  way  of  the  questlonnali* 
mentioned  above.  For  this  reason,  the  alt 
carriers,  represented  by  Mr.  tCarkham,  re> 
questad  an  extension  of  the  authority  to  dla» 
cuss  airline  liability  originally  granted  by 
Board  Order  68-&-18.  The  Board  granted  aa 
extenaion  for  six  months  by  Order  60-3-4;  * 
thereby  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  data.  At  a  meeting  of  th* 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  held  on  March  27, 
1088.  tbe  Working  Oroup  approved  the  subt- 
group  conclusion  that  the  responses  to  th^ 
questionnaire  did  not  require  reconsldera* 
tlon  of  the  tentative  conclusions  previously 
reached."  This  blanket  approval  Is  startling 
after  a  reading  of  the  report  of  the  sub^ 
group.»»  The  report  is  highly  critical  of  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire.  It  states  that 
only  foiur  replies  had  been  received  by  De» 
cemher  31.  the  original  cut-off  date,  and  as  of 
the  date  of  the  subgroup's  meeting  on  Januf 
<U7  23,  only  16  had  been  received  out  of  i 
total  of  35  airlines  sent  the  questionnaire. 
Tlie  report  assessed  blame  for  this  poor  re* 
sponse  on  a  series  of  factors,  among  whlcb 
may  b«  foxind  the  confusing  natxire  of  tht 
questionnaire  as  a  resvUt  of  the  amount  of 
detail  called  for  and  ambiguities  In  the  quee* 
tlonnaire  itself.  In  addition  to  the  smaB 
number  of  replies,  the  subgroup  apparently 
was  plagued  by  incomplete  and  patently  In- 
accurate or  unresponsive  aaawers  on  nearly 
all  the  responses.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group's  oonclur 
slon  that  the  results  of  the  questtonnalr^ 
do  not  alter  their  tentative  reconunenda* 
tlons.  does  not  give  a  true  picture  of  thp 
validity  of  these  recommendations."  ThU 
bald  conclusion  gives  the  appearance  that 
the  data  obtained  supports  the  reoommendat' 
tlons  when  according  to  the  report  of  th> 
subgroup,  the  data  is  not  only  not  representf 
atlve  but  Inherently  Invalid. 

The  results  of  this  study  certainly  are  not 
the  quality  of  data  to  suppc»t  the  alrllnee' 
conclusions  that  the  Board  envisioned  in  its 
Order  68-8-18.  This  conclusion  is  supporte* 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  li&rket  Re- 
search  Subcommittee  elicited  by  the  Steer* 
ing  Committee  at  Its  meeting  of  May  14, 
1969.  This  subcommittee  was  to  determlnt 
whether  the  returns  provided  representatlv# 
and  meaningful  information  and  wbethe^ 
further  study  was  needed.  In  its  i«coin» 
mendatlon,  the  subconunlttee  concluded  that 
It  would  be  desirable  and  useful  to  supple* 
ment  the  Information  obtaliMd  la  response 
to  the  questionnaire.^*  , 

The  airlines'  statemant  in  support  of  th# 
agreement  reiterates  the  airlines'  recogni* 
tlon  that  so  reliable  data  was  developed  and 
states  that  another  study  will  be  done.>*  Thiy 
study,  which  la  to  cover  four  months  troct 
August  12,  i960,  at  the  earUest  will  be  to« 
tardy  to  factually  corroborate  the  agree* 
ments  for  which  the  airlines  now  seek  ap* 
proval.  It  appears  that  the  alrllnea  have  used 
tba  daarth  of  data  In  a  negative  mannef 
rather  than  In  tbe  positive  manner  oontem* 
pUted  by  the  Board.  ThU  Is  demonstrated  b  r 
the  comment  found  In  the  A.T.A.  statemen  t 
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In  support  of  the  agreements  that  "The  car- 
riers after  careful  consideration,  not  only  of 
the  conflicting  viewpoint  of  shippers,  but  of 
such  inconclusive  data  as  was  produced  by 
the  shippers  and  responses  to  the  airline 
questionnaire,  concluded  that  they  do  not 
have  any  soiuid  basis  for  changing  the  pres- 
ent basic  limits  of  Uablllty."  >* 

Not  only  Is  It  the  opinion  of  the  carriers 
that  tbe  data  developed  is  insufficient,  but 
It  is  also  the  opinion  of  certain  Bhlpp>ers.  A 
letter  by  Charles  A.  Washer,  Transportation 
Counsel  of  the  American  Retail  Federation, 
to  O.  J.  Godbout,  Director,  Cargo  Servicee, 
A.TA.,  Is  an  example  of  shipper  concern 
over  the  lack  of  reliable  data.  After  com- 
menting on  the  absence  of  such  data,  Mr. 
Washer  goes  on  to  say  that  "Without  fac- 
tual data  you  are  undoubtedly  hesitant 
about  the  precipitous  step  of  changing  your 
limitations  on  liability,  but  Is  not  the  ob- 
verse equally  true — without  factual  data  how 
can  you  Justify  the  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent fixed  limitation?"  "  The  letter  of  Robert 
B.  Reedy,  Chairman,  NITL-Preight  Claims 
Committee,  to  Mr.  Godbout  reiterates  the 
complaint  of  no  factual  data  to  support  tbe 
recommendations  when  It  stated  "Although 
Board  Order  88-8-18  required  the  carriers 
to  support  their  conditions  with  factual 
data,  the  Working  Group,  while  indicating  lU 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  a  liability 
questionnaire,  proceeded  to  adopt  far-reach- 
ing conclusions  having  no  basis  In  fact."  ^ 
John  Wilson,  G.  T.  M.  of  HartE  Mountain 
Products  Corporation,  points  out  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Godbout  that  the  Board's  directive 
that  conclTiBtons  of  tbe  airlines  should  t>e 
supported  by  factual  data  was  not  complied 
with."  The  conmients  of  these  Bhlppers  are 
well  taken  and  are  substantiated  on  the  face 
of  the  record  before  the  Board. 

B.  The  agreements  should  not  be  approved 
because,  even  though  the  Bo€ird's  order  di- 
rected shipper  participation,  shippers  were 
allowed  to  attend  only  one  meeting  and  were 
otherwise  limited  to  submitting  written  com- 
ments and  the  agreements  do  not  appear  to 
be  responsive  to  the  comments  they  were 
able  to  make. 

The  Board's  Order  68-8-18  contemplates  a 
Joint  effort  of  both  air  carriers  and  shippers 
In  the  attempt  to  revise  the  liability  tariff 
rules. 

The  Board  stated  It  "believes  that  the  car- 
riers and  their  shipper  customers,  working 
together  under  Board  supervision,  should  be 
able  to  develop  improved  rules  and  practices 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  carriers  and  the 
public  .  .  .  that  shippers.  Including  forward- 
ers, should  be  provided  the  opportunity  to 
submit  their  views  both  In  person  or  In  writ- 
ing: that  shippers  should  be  provided  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  meetings  at  which  they 
may  request  an  appointment  to  be 
heard  .  .  ."  *  Obviously,  It  was  the  Board's 
intent  to  encoiirage  a  true  working  relation- 
ship between  tbe  air  carriers  and  shippers  so 
that  mutually  satisfying  revisions  might  re- 
sult. It  Is  evident  that  the  manner  in  which 
tbe  A.T.A.  conducted  the  joint  discussions 
violated  tbe  Board's  concept  of  "working  to- 
gether." It  Is  clear  from  tbe  record  that  the 
A.T.A.  setup  of  tbe  discussions  procedurally 
placed  tbe  airlines  In  a  position  of  tremen- 
doiis  superiority  In  tbe  decision  making  proc- 
ess relative  to  the  shippers'.  Instead  of  a  col- 
lective method  of  making  decisions,  tbe  ship- 
pers foiuid  them  on  the  outside  looking  In. 
This  resul>*d  from  tbe  airlines  limiting  ship- 
per participation  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  prohibited  from  actually  sitting  down 
with  airline  representatives  to  negotiate  their 
differences.  The  manner  In  which  the  ship- 
pers were  actually  allowed  to  participate,  aa 
described  below,  was  not  conducive  to  pro- 
ductive Interaction  leading  to  the  type  of  re- 
visions envisioned  by  the  Board.  The  situa- 
tion is  succinctly  expressed  by  Mr.  Alan  Mills, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  tbe  California 
Grape  and  FVult  League,  when  he  says  that 


**.  .  .  the  examination  and  discussions  [should 
be)  expanded  to  Include  shippers  as  a  work- 
ing delegation  in  the  Working  Group.  It  Is 
not  enough  that  shippers  might  be  given  the 
privilege  to  submit  statements  or  make  ap- 
pearances. It  is  essential  that  shippers  and 
carriers  Jointly  study  the  subject  of  air 
freight  service  and  to  ultimately  develop  a 
statement  of  policies  and  procedures  that  are 
understood  by  and  are  binding  upon  both 
carriers  and  shippers."  ■ 

An  examination  of  tbe  record  reveals  that 
the  extent  to  which  shippers  participated  was 
limited  to  attendance  at  one  meeting  and  the 
submission  of  written  comments.  This  meet- 
ing was  held  on  December  4  and  S,  1068,  wltb 
62  shippers  present.  Fourteen  shippers  gave 
brief  oral  presentations  at  the  meeting." 
Nineteen  written  comments  were  received, 
some  prepared  by  Individuals  who  gave  oral 
statements.*  In  addition,  a  substantial  n\un- 
ber  of  letters  from  shippers  were  received  by 
the  A.TA.  Many  shippers  feel  that,  even 
though  they  were  given  this  limited  opportu- 
nity to  participate,  their  suggestions  were 
ignored  wltb  Impunity. 

An  example  of  this  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
letter  of  Curtis  L.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Chief,  Reg- 
ulatory Law  Division,  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  Department  of  tbe  Army, 
to  Mr.  Godbout  stating  that  ".  .  .  their  [the 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group]  recommendations 
do  not  respond  In  any  material  degree  to  the 
complaints  voiced  by  tbe  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  shippers  regarding  dam- 
ages and  claim  practices  of  air  carriers."" 
Another  comment  lUuatrBitive  of  shipper  feel- 
ing may  be  found  in  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Reedy  to  Mr.  Godbout  previously 
referred  to.  Mr.  Reedy  says  that  the  "March 
27  minutes  provide  no  Insight  whatsoever  nor 
do  they  give  any  Indication  that  shippers' 
recommendations  were  even  considered  In 
drafting  the  recommended  rules  contained 
therein.'"  »  Perhaps  the  most  vehement  ship- 
per comment  about  their  participation  comes 
from  C.  J.  Van  Duker,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Western  Regional  Floral  Traffic  Con- 
ference, in  an  open  letter  to  all  shipper  par- 
ticipants In  air  freight  liability  discussions. 
The  letter  In  part  reads  as  follows:  ".  .  .  we 
are  tired  of  'cooperating'  for  the  purpose  of 
Justifying  the  status  quo.  We  are  tired  of 
reading  under  what  conditions  our  claims 
wUl  be  'entertained'  ...  So  far,  the  carriers 
appear  to  be  paying  about  as  much  attention 
to  you  and  your  Ideas  as  they  do  to  Jet 
smog  .  .  ."  »  John  Wilson  of  Hartz  Mountain 
Products  expressed  very  much  the  same 
vlew.zT 

After  an  examination  of  the  record,  the 
minutes  of  meetings  In  particular,  this  ap- 
pears obvious.  Even  though  the  minutes  ex- 
plicitly state  that  tbe  shippers'  views  were 
considered.  It  appears  that  they  were  re- 
jected, becaiise  they  would  cost  the  airlines 
additional  money  or  because  they  could  not 
determine  any  shipper  consensus.  This  can 
readily  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  A.TJL 
statement  In  support  of  the  agreements  In 
which  It  was  said  that  "Although  numerous 
shippers  criticized  the  16-day  period  for  re- 
porting concealed  loss  or  damage.  It  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  airlines  that  such  a  require- 
ment works  to  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the 
carriers,  but  of  the  shippers,  since  prompt 
reporting  Is  essential  to  a  fair  Investiga- 
tion, and  early  inveatlgatlon  Is  more  likely 
to  produce  evidence  of  liability  than  one 
longer  delayed."  "  Notwithstanding  tiids  com- 
ment. It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  any  benefit 
that  might  be  received  by  shippers  because 
of  tbe  15-day  limit  on  reporting  concealed 
damage.  (Since  the  rule  provides  that  any 
concealed  damage  must  be  reported  15  days 
from  tbe  date  of  delivery.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  such  damage,  by  the  very  nature  of  Its 
concealment  might  not  be  discovered  until 
after  the  16  days  had  elapsed.  A  better  rule 
would  be  15  days  from  the  date  the  damage 
might  reasonably  have  been  discovered.)  The 
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patronizing  attitude  exemplified  by  the  air- 
lines' handling  of  the  concealed  damage 
problem  typifies  tbe  airlines'  self-assumed 
position  of  superiority  In  their  conduct  of  the 
Joint  discussions.  As  a  result,  tbe  proposed 
agreements  seem  to  reflect  shipper  proposals 
only  In  a  very  Insignificant  manner. 

C.  The  board  should  not  approve  the  air- 
lines' proposed  agreements  to  revise  air 
freight  tariff  rules  because  tbe  record  re- 
flects a  sharp  division  between  tbe  shipping 
public  and  the  airlines'  proposals. 

There  Is  a  serious  question  whether  ap- 
proval of  the  agreements  as  submitted  by  the 
AT.A.  would  be  In  the  public  Interest.  The 
position  of  the  airlines  appears  to  be  that, 
even  though  some  shippers  have  proposed 
substantial  changes  in  the  liability  rules, 
changes  should  not  be  made  because  the 
shippers  cannot  reach  agreement  on  exactly 
what  changes  they  want."  The  airlines  feel 
that,  along  with  the  disagreement  among 
the  shippers,  the  poor  results  of  the  attempt 
to  collect  data  Justify  their  inaction. 

An  area  In  which  a  sharp  disagreement 
occurs  is  In  Rule  32  which  limits  sm  airline's 
total  liability  in  any  event  to  the  value  of  the 
shipment  as  determined  by  Rule  52  (50c  per 
pound  and  (60  per  shipment) .  The  proposed 
agreements  do  not  change  this  rule  with  re- 
gard to  the  limit  on  liability.  This  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  was  supported  by 
tbe  rationale  that  consideration  of  tbe  con- 
flicting viewpoints  of  shippers  and  of  the  In- 
conclusive data  produced  by  the  shipper  and 
the  airlines  did  not  present  any  sound  basis 
for  changing  the  existing  r\ile.*°  The  airlines 
recognize  that  this  rule  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  shipper  irritation;  yet,  they  dis- 
miss any  serious  attempt  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem by  the  above  reasoning.  It  appears  that 
the  airlines  have  grasped  the  one  straw  avail- 
able to  them  in  an  effort  to  save  a  rule  that 
go  obviously  benefits  them;  that  being  the 
position  of  a  small  number  of  shippers  who 
want  the  rule  to  stay  the  same  because  of  the 
low  value  of  the  goods  they  ship.  This  posi- 
tion, however,  is  In  direct  conflict  wltb  the 
espoused  position  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
participating  shippers.  While  It  is  true  that 
many  of  these  shippers  disagree  upon  exactly 
what  changes  should  be  made,  most  agree 
that  the  rule  as  it  presently  exists  must 
be  altered.  The  following  letters  from  ship- 
pers express  their  desire  for  changes: 

William  W.  Wolyn,  President,  Aerospace 
Airfreight  Association,  Inc.,  April  9,   1969*' 

Curtis  L.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Chief,  Regulatory 
Law  Division,  Judge  Advocate  General,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  April  29,  1960" 

Charles  A.  Washer,  Transportation  Counsel, 
American  Retail  Federation,  May   1,   1969" 

John  R.  Whlttemore,  Manager — Claims, 
Emery  Air  Freight  Corp.,  May  7,  1969  " 

W.  T.  Vogt,  Claim  Investigator,  Unlvac 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  May  8.  1969  " 

P.  L.  O'Neill,  Director  of  Traffic,  3M  Com- 
pany, May  a,  1969  " 

John  Wilson,  Hartz  Mountain  Products 
Corp.,  May  8.  1969  *< 

The  letters  of  the  shippers  listed  above 
and  others  also  disagree  in  various  ways  with 
the  airlines'  proposed  rvUe  on  liability.  Many 
wish  the  air  carriers  would  delete  from  Rule 
30  the  language  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be 
liable  if  it  proves  that  it  and  its  agents  have 
taken  all  necessary  measures  to  avoid  the 
damage  or  that  It  was  impossible  for  the 
carrier  or  Its  agents  to  take  such  measures. 
Just  as  many  would  like  to  see  the  air  car- 
riers drop  the  portion  of  Rule  30  which  pro- 
tects the  carrier  from  liability  for  conse- 
quential or  special  damages,  even  upon  no- 
tification of  their  llkeUhood;  which  In  the 
shippers'  view  Is  contrary  to  every  other  rule 
of  liability  In  existence. 

The  granting  of  the  authority  to  the  air 
carriers  to  conduct  Joint  carrier-shipper  dis- 
cussions carried  with  It  the  hope  that  these 
parties  would  resolve  their  differences  and 
develop  mirtually  acceptable  rules.  This  goal 
never  came  to  fruition. 


D.    CONCLTTBIOir 

Even  though  Section  412  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  sets  forth  no  procedural 
reqiUremeats  to  guide  the  Board  In  its  duty 
to  determine  whether  or  not  an  agreement 
Is  In  the  pubUc  Interest,  the  Board  has  a 
duty  to  "iindertake  to  Inform  Itself  suffi- 
ciently with  regard  to  any  Instniment  filed 
thereunder  to  enable  It  to  accurately  and  ob- 
jectively apply  the  statutory  tests."  Mutual 
Aid  Pact  Invettigation,  40  CJLB.  559  at  561 
(1964).  The  Board  In  that  case  referred  the 
matter  to  an  examiner  for  a  full  evidentiary 
bearing  and  Investigation  because  It  consid- 
ered the  case  complex,  novel,  and  Important. 
This  la  exactly  what  should  be  done  In  the 
case  of  air  freight  liability  rules.  The  pool 
results  of  the  attempts  to  oollect  data  and 
the  lack  of  true  shipper  participation  require 
a  full  evidentiary  hearing  because  It  Is  the 
only  vehicle  by  which  the  Board  Is  going  to 
be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pub- 
lic Interest  will  be  served  by  approval  of  the 
airlines'  proposals.  Certainly  the  problems  of 
air  freight  liability  rules  and  practices  are 
complex  and  Imixn-tant  enough  to  deserve  a 
full  scale  investigation. 
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An  Carriea  Agreements  on  An  Freight  Tak- 

DT,   LlABIUTT   AND  CLAIM  Rin.ES  AND  PRAC- 
TICES 

(Adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bocu-d  at 
Its  office  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  24th 
day  of  July,  1970) 

OKDXR 

In  August  1967,  the  Board  Initiated  an  In- 
formal Inquiry  of  the  air  freight  liability  and 
claim  rules  and  practices  of  tbe  United  States 
scheduled  route  air  carriers,  and  requested 
that  carriers  review  such  rules  and  practices 
with  a  view  toward  improving  uniformity,  re- 
moving ambiguity  and  increasing  shipper  ac- 


ceptance and  understanding  of  air  trans- 
pco^tlon.  Subsequently,  the  carriers  peti- 
tioned the  Board  to  engage  in  discussions  on 
the  foregoing  subjects,  which  the  Board  ap- 
proved.' 

By  a  series  of  agreements  flled  In  1968  and 
1960  on  behalf  of  the  domestic  air  carriers, 
the  carriers  propose  to  revise  certain  tariff 
rules  oonoernlng  air  freight  liability  and 
claims  matters.  These  agreements  ore  the 
product  of  the  series  of  Inter-carrler  and 
shipper-carrier  meetings  during  1968  and 
1969,  as  authorized  by  the  Board.  Notices  of 
all  meetings  and  minutes,  thereof,  as  well  as 
the  proposed  revised  rules  and  the  carriers' 
supporting  J\istlficatlon  statements,  have 
been  filed  with  the  Board  and  distributed  to 
interested  shippers  and  other  parties.  Major 
changes  proposed  by  the  carriers  are  set  forth 
below. 

Although  the  carriers  Intend  to  maintain 
their  present  limitations  on  domestic  liabil- 
ity, typically  50  cents  per  pound  or  950.00 
per  shipment,  whichever  is  greater,*  they  now 
fvropose  to  reimburse  freight  charges  over  and 
above  such  liability  limits.*  The  carriers  also 
propose  to  treat  each  i>art  of  an  assembly  or 
distribution  shipment  as  a  separate  shipment 
for  purposes  of  deitermlnlng  the  limit  of  lia- 
bility.' The  carriers'  current  domestic  tar- 
iffs provide  that  the  liability  limit  on  Inter- 
line shipments  between  carriers  having  dif- 
ferent llablUty  limits  shall  be  the  lowest 
Uablllty  limit  of  any  of  tbe  carriers  In  the 
routing,  and  that  excess  valuation  shall  be 
charged  at  the  highest  valuation  rate  of 
either  carrier.  The  carriers  now  propose  to 
change  this  rule  to  provide  that  tbe  liability 
limits  and  excess  declared  value  rate  of  the 
origin  carrier  shall  govern  tbe  through  In- 
terline movement.'  The  carriers  also  propose 
to  establish  Joint  liability  for  InterUne  ship- 
ments, whereby  the  consignor  shall  have  a 
right  of  action  against  the  origin  carrier,  the 
consignee  against  Uie  deaittnatlon  carrier,  and 
each  may  further  take  action  against  the  car- 
rier which  performed  the  transportation  dur- 
ing which  the  destruction,  loss,  or  damags 
took  place.'  The  carriers  have  also  added  a 
rule  for  Intemattonal  traffic  refleotlng  .Arti- 
cle 29(1)  of  the  Warsaw  Convention  (War- 
Baw)T  providing  that  the  right  to  damages 
shaU  be  extinguished  if  action  is  not  brought 
wltbln  two  yeora*  along  with  the  present 
domestic  rale  which  essentially  establishes 
a  2-year  Umltotion  for  bringing  such  actions.* 

The  present  rule  on  liability  for  charges 
obligates  the  shipper  and  consignee  for  im- 
pald  freight  charges,  even  though  the  cairler 
has  extended  credit  to  the  responsible  party. 
The  proposed  rules  would  relieve  the  other 
party  (shipper  or  consignee)  when  tbe  car- 
rier has  extended  credit." 

The  carriers  have  clarified  the  rule  con- 
cerning their  lien  on  shipments  for  sums 
due  the  carriers,"  as  well  as  the  nile  provid- 
ing for  notice  and  disposition  of  delayed  or 
undelivered  shipments.  Shippers  of  edible 
perishables  have  previously  objected  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  notice  to  them  when  delay 
occurs,  and  have  advocated  automatic  no- 
tice In  such  instances.  Altbougb  opposing 
automatic  notice,  the  carriers  have  rewrit- 
ten these  rules  for  clarification  and  simpli- 
fication, and  have  provided  for  advance  writ- 
ten instructions  by  the  shipper  whenever 
he  desires  notification  of  delay,  etc."  Tariff 
revisions  to  clarify  Rviles  38  and  40  were 
filed  in  the  tariff  for  effectiveness  August  16. 
1068.  and  were  not  protested  by  any  party, 
and  the  Board  Is  herein  approving  the  agree- 
ment relating  thereto. 

Specific  time  limits  are  established  In  tbe 
carriers'  existing  tariffs  for  the  filing  of 
various  types  of  claims.  The  carriers  propose 
to  extend  their  present  270-day  time  period 
for  the  filing  of  claims  for  delay  and  visible 
loss  or  damage  to  9  months  and  0  days,  and 
to  waive  the  payment  of  freight  charges  aa  a 
prerequisite  to  the  filing  of  a  claim  when- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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•ver  any  part  of  a  shipment  is  not  dellverec ." 
Tb«  carriers  state  that  the  above  change 
Irom  270  days  to  0  montluB  plvis  9  days  'Mas 
made  to  satisfy  shipper  requests  for  ^eaQer 
compatibility  with  surface  carrier  rules,  a^d 
that  the  waiver  of  payment  of  charges  (>n 
non-delivered  shipments  or  parts  of  ship- 
ments was  made  In  response  to  shipper  ie- 
quests  for  a  more  equitable  rule.'* 

The  carriers'  agreements  also  Include  a 
substantive  change  In  their  rule  conceml|ig 
carrier  liability  (Rule  30) .  The  present  nJIe 
provides  essentially  that  the  carrier  shall  oot 
be  liable  except  for  Its  actual  negUgenie, 
and  shippers  contend  that  the  carriers  of  tin 
deny  liability  on  the  grounds  that  they 
have  accorded  the  goods  ordinary  care  In 
handling  and  without  luidue  delay.  Tae 
carriers  now  propose  to  adopt,  for  domesMc 
purposes,  the  principles  of  Articles  10,  11, 
18(1).  20(1),  and  26(1)  of  the  Warsaw  Co]i- 
Tentlon.  The  proposed  rules  provide  thit 
the  carrier  will  be  liable  In  event  of  loss  far 
damage  during  the  transportation  covered 
by  the  airline  and  that  the  carrier  shill 
not  be  liable  If  it  proves  it  has  taken  All 
measures  to  avoid  damage  or  that  it  wis 
Unpoeeible  to  take  such  measures.  ] 

In  addition  to  the  international  provision 
dted  above  for  actions  at  law.  the  carrlei^ 
propose  other  "international"  rules  to  ke 
added  to  the  domestic  tariff.  Such  rules 
would  have  application  only  to  traffic  mov- 
ing to  or  from  the  United  States  when  tfte 
rates  of  a  domestic  carrier  are  combined 
with  those  of  an  International  carrier,  attd 
when  such  domestic  carrier  doee  not  partici- 
pate tn  the  through  international  rules  tat'- 
iS  of  the  International  carrier.  The  proposed 
provisions  reflect  international  rules  only  la- 
Bofar  as  Warsaw  traffic  is  concerned;  hen^ 
International  no-Wa«aw  traffic  would  8t«l 
be  governed  by  "domestic  rules,  e.g..  ($0 
cents  per  pound,  etc.  "nils  Is  substantially 
dlaBlmllar  to  the  tartfTs  of  the  international 
carriers,  which  typically  treat  Warsaw  ai»l 
non-Warsaw  International  traffic  the  same. 
Further,  the  proposed  international  rul#a 
for  the  domestic  tariff  perpetuate  the  prac- 
tice of  the  International  carriers  In  baalqg 
the  additional  charge  (ciirrently  «.40  per 
$100.00  or  fraction  thereof)  foe  excees  valua- 
tion declarations  on  the  shippers'  total  de- 
clared value,  as  distinguished  from  aseai- 
Ing  the  excess  valuation  charge  only  upcti 
the  amount  by  which  the  declared  value  Is 
In  excess  of  the  llabUlty  limits  assiuned  lay 
the  carrier. 

From  the  Inception  of  this  proceeding  m 
August  1967  to  date,  the  Board  has  receive|l 
a  substantial  volume  of  correspondence  oil 
Oils  subject  from  ahippers  and  various  ship- 
per groups,  the  generaJ  puWlc,  and  Men|- 
bers  of  ttie  Congress.  Mucb  of  such  oorre- 
^Kuidence  and  other  written  preaentatlons  ^ 
thowghtful  and  oompeillng.  and  the  Boawl 
csan  only  conclude,  u  it  earlier  indicated  lb 
1967.  thait  a  substantial  degree  of  puWlc  dls- 
■attofiactlon  has  existed  and  will  still  exl4t 
with  reapeot  to  the  air  carriers'  rul«  and 
practlcas  concerning  air  frelgibt  liability  an4l 
cialma. 

With  rare  exception,  however,  proteetant^ 
offer  lltue  opposition  to  the  pending  agreet- 
menta  of  the  carriers  and  their  proposed  rulfe 
cbanges.  per  se.  Rather,  the  opposition  ha$ 
fooueed  largely  on  what  the  oarriers  hav» 
not  pTopoeed  to  revise,  and/or  that  tiheit 
pwjpoeed  revlalone  do  not  go  far  enougli. 
Thus.  It  appears  that  the  proposed  revision^ 
to  tbese  rules  are  ooneldered  typically  to  cont 
■tttute  an  improvement,  albeit  a  leaeer  on* 
than  nvoet  would  have  contemplated.  Th* 
Board  therefore  finds  tbat  such  changes  do 
not  appear  to  be  adverse  to  the  puWlc  ln» 
terest  or  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Avlatiot 
Act,  and  we  wili  aooordln^y  approve  th* 
agreements,  sxUjJect  to  certain  oondltlond. 
as  hereinafter  explained.  Those  agreement^ 
whloh  we  are  herein  ordering  investigate^ 
are  approved  pendente  lite. 

We  are  not  convinced,  however,  that  thit 


carriers  have  fully  resolved  the  major  issues 
on  carrier  liability,  limit  of  liability,  declared 
value,  packing  and  marking  requirements, 
and  the  IS-day  notice  rule  on  concealed  loss 
and  damage,  and.  upon  consideration  of  all 
relevant  matters,  the  Board  finds  that  these 
poxxvlsions  may  be  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
unjustly  discriminatory,  undiily  preferen- 
tial, undxiiy  prejudicial,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  they  shotdd  be  investigated. 

While  the  Warsaw  principles  proposed  for 
domestic  carrier  liability  undoubtedly  con- 
stitute an  improvement  over  the  present 
rules,  the  oarriers  still  maintain  excliistons 
or  limitations  on  their  cargo  liability  which 
are  algnlflcanitly  more  limited  than  the  tra- 
ditional llabUlty  of  common  carriers.  The  50 
oent/$50.00  liability  limit  of  the  carriers  has 
been  botti  protested  and  suj^orted  by  ship- 
pers. The  amount  provided  by  this  rule  would 
undoubtedly  cover  only  a  portion  of  the 
actual  loss  to  the  shipper  in  most  tdtuations 
and  tliere  is  a  serious  question  as  to  Its 
lawfulness.  More  so  are  the  carrier  exceptions 
to  these  limits  (footnote  2.  supra).  The 
maintenance  of  a  total  exclusion  on  liability 
for  consequential  and  special  damages  also 
appears  to  warrant  reexamination. 

The  carriers  do  not  propose  any  change  in 
their  general  rules  on  packing  requirements, 
which  typically  place  the  full  biirden  on  the 
shipper  to  anticipate  properly  the  hazards 
Inherent  in  air  transportation.  Claims  for 
damage  are  often  denied  on  the  grounds  of 
improper  packing,  even  though  the  carrier 
accepted  the  goods  without  noting  any  ex- 
ceptions as  to  condition  of  the  shipment. 
The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  car- 
riers should  specify  packing  requirements 
oonsonant  with  the  air  environment,  which 
they  should  know  beet.  Absent  such  carrier- 
prescribed  packing  standards,  It  would  seem 
to  follow  that  the  carriers  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  deny  liability  for  loss  or  damage  if 
they  have  aocepited  the  goods  for  trans- 
portation. 

Although  svirface  carriers  also  employ  a  15- 
day  notice  standard  on  concealed  loss  or 
damage,  the  absence  of  such  notice  Is  not 
of  Itself  grounds  fcM-  denial  of  a  claim.  Hence 
the  unequivocal  air  carrier  rule  on  this  point 
is  more  stringent  than  the  surface  carriers' 
rule. 

The  Board  Intends,  at  least  Initially,  that 
the  Investigation  be  limited  to  the  major 
Issuee  Just  discussed.  With  regard  to  other 
rules  and  Issues  of  lesser  Import,  which  the 
carriers  have  not  resolved,  the  Board  will 
instruct  its  staff  to  develop  revised  and  Im- 
proved rules  to  be  circulated  to  the  carriers 
and  shippers,"  which  If  adopted  will  otovlate 
an  investigation  thereof  by  the  Board.  We 
will  not  hesitate,  however,  to  Inoaden  the 
Investigation  to  Include  other  rules  and  Is- 
sues should  it  appear  that  these  informal 
procedures  are  not  successful. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  some  matters 
will  more  readily  lend  themselves  to  rule- 
making action  by  the  Board,  and  we  will  re- 
view and  oonsider  this  avenue  for  such  mat- 
ters as  a  uniform  standard  airbill,  reserved 
air  freight,  shippers'  all-risk  Insurance,  and 
a  shipper's  claim  manual. 

Lastly,  we  turn  to  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional rules  for  damestlc  carriers.  The  addi- 
tltm  of  such  rules  to  the  domestic  tariff  will 
very  likely  clarify  numerous  points  on  which 
the  tariff  Is  presently  silent,  and  will  to  some 
degree  bring  such  provisions  Into  better 
agreement  with  other  international  provi- 
sions. While  the  voliune  of  traffic  whloh 
would  move  imder  the  International  rules  of 
the  domestic  carriers  is  limited,  we  cannot 
find  that  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  for  the 
domestic  carriers  to  agree  to  apply  more 
onerous  conditions  on  Intematlonal  traffic 
whlcii  Is  not  subject  to  the  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion than  to  Warsaw  traffic.  We  will  there- 
fore condition  our  approval  to  insure  that 
Intematlonal  non- Warsaw  and  Warsaw  traf- 
fic are  treated  t^e  same  with  reelect  to  the 
liability  limit  of  $7.52  per  pound,  and  to  e»- 


tabllsh  uniform  time  limits  for  claims" 
Lastly,  the  rtiles  are  silent  as  to  whether  the 
carriers'  liability  of  $7.52  per  pound  Is  based 
upon  the  total  weight  of  the  entire  ship- 
ment or  only  the  weight  of  the  lost  or  dam- 
aged packages,  and  are  silent  on  time  limits 
for  filing  claims  on  loss  or  overcharges,  and 
we  believe  these  omissions  should  be  cor- 
rected. Accordingly,  the  Board  wUl  condition 
its  approval  of  the  carriers'  agreements  with 
respect  to  the  foregoing. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  A^a- 
tlon  Act  of  1968.  and  particularly  sections 
204(a).  403,  404,  412,  414  and  1002  thereol 

It  is  ordered  that: 

1.  Agreement  CAB  19691-A4  covering  Rtiles 
38  and  40,  Agreement  CAB  20746-Al  covering 
Rule  36,  Rule  60(B),  Rule  62  and  Rtile  64," 
Agreement  CAB  20746-A2  covering  Rule  36, 
and  Agreement  CAB  21288  covering  Rule  30, 
Rule  32,  and  new  Rules  62(B) ,  (D) .  and  (E) 
(3)  are  approved: 

2.  Agreement  CAB  20746-nAl  covering  Rule 
60(A)  and  60(B)(2).  and  Agreement  CAB 
31288  covering  Rule  52(A)  are  approved,  pro- 
vided (a)  that  the  definition  of  "Internation- 
al transportation"  Is  amended  to  Include  all 
traffic  between  a  point  In  the  United  States 
and  a  point  outside  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  "international 
transportation"  as  defined  In  the  Warsaw 
Convention;  (b)  that  notice  of  claims  on 
international  partial  loss  Is  treated  the  same 
as  damage  under  the  International  7-day 
rule;  (c)  that  notice  of  claims  on  interna- 
tional total  loss  (including  non-delivery)  be 
made  subject  to  a  9-month  plus  9-day  time 
limit;  (d)  that  a  2-year  time  limit  on  Inter- 
national overcharge  claims  shall  be  required 
in  conjunction  with  Rule  60(A);  (e)  that 
international  liability  at  $7.62  per  pound 
shall  be  computed  on  the  weight  of  the  total 
shipment;  (f )  that  International  charges  for 
shipper's  declared  value  shall  be  assessed 
on  only  that  amount  by  which  such  de- 
clared value  exceeds  $7.52  per  pound  per 
shipment;  and  (g)  that  the  absence  of  the 
15-day  domestic  notice  requirement  on  con- 
cealed loss  or  damage  shall  not  constitute 
grounds  for  denial  of  such  claims; 

3.  An  Investigation  la  Instituted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  provisions  of  the  rules 
appearing  on  the  revised  pages  of  the  tariffs, 
including  subsequent  revisions  and  reissues 
thereof,  enumerated  in  Note  2  through  Note 
16  of  Appendix  A  to  the  extent  they  apply  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  carriers  as  shown  in  Note 
1  of  Appendix  A.  and  rules,  r^nlatlons.  and 
practices  affecting  such  provisions,  are  or  will 
be  unjust,  unreasonable,  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory, unduly  preferential,  unduly  preju- 
dicial, or  otherwise  unlawful,  and  If  found 
to  be  unlawful,  to  determine  and  prescribe 
the  lawful  provisions,  and  rules,  regulations, 
or  praMstlces  affecting  such  provisions; 

4.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  instituted 
by  ordering  paragraph  3  above  shall  include 
as  Issues  whether  Agreements  CAB  20746-^1 
and  31288,  emlbcxlying  the  provisions  of  Rules 
30.  32.  62  and  60  of  Airline  Tariff  Publishers, 
Inc.  Agent's  Tariff  CAB  No.  96  are  adverse  to 
the  public  Interest  or  In  violation  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1938; 

5.  The  proceeding  herein  be  assigned  for 
hearing  before  an  examiner  of  the  Board  at 
a  time  and  place  hereafter  to  be  designated; 
and 

6.  Copies  of  this  order  will  be  served  upon 
the  air  carriers  named  In  Appendix  A  which 
are  hereby  made  parties  to  this  proceeding.^* 

This  order  will  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 
By  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

Hakst  J.  ZtNK,  Secretary. 

POOTNOTES 

» See  Orders  e»-10-4  of  October  1,  1969.  and 
69-6-32  of  June  6,  1960.  and  prior  orders  In 
Docket  19923;  the  discussion  authority  ex- 
pired March  30, 1970. 

'  Numerous  commodities  are  accorded  low- 
er limits,  e.g.,  10  cents  per  pound,  or  $10.00 
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per  shipment,  with  excess  valuation  charged 
at  $2.00  per  $100.00. 

•  Rule  32(B);  all  Rule  Nos.  referred  to  are 
published  In  Official  Air  Freight  Rules  Tariff 
No.  1-B,  C-A.B.  No.  96,  AlrUne  Tariff  Publlsh- 
ei8.  Inc.,  Agent. 

•  Rule  52(E)  (3). 
'Rule  52(D). 

«  Rule  64. 

^Convention  for  Unification  of  Certain 
Sides  Relating  to  International  Transporta- 
tion by  Air  Concluded  at  Warsaw,  Poland, 
on  the  12th  day  of  October.  1929. 

»RiUe62(A). 

•  Rule  62(B);  previously  approved  by  the 
Board.  Order  68-10-13,  dated  October  3,  1968. 

"  Rule  36. 

11  Rule  38. 

"  Rule  40. 

"Rule  60;  see  also  Order  68-10-13,  supra, 
oonceming  the  2-year  limit  on  overcharge 
dalms. 

"  The  carriers  do  not  propose  any  change  in 
their  15-day  notice  rule  on  concealed  lose  and 
damage,  or  as  to  packing  and  marking  re- 
quirements, both  of  which  were  the  subject 
of  substantial  shipper  oomplalnts. 

i»  In  addition  to  rules  directly  concerned 
with  liability,  the  Board  also  takes  note  of 
concern  expressed  by  shippers  with  rules  In- 
volving carrier  terms  of  acceptance,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  individual  carrier  exceptions 
throughout  the  carriers'  tariff.  The  staff  effort 
will  therefore  embrace  these  aspects  as  well. 

"Although  the  industry  agreement  cites 
$7.52  per  pound,  derived  from  250  francs  per 
kilogram  as  specified  In  Article  22  of  the  War- 
saw Convention,  various  Intematlonal  tariffs 
currently  use  either  the  language  of  the  Con- 
vention, or  $7.48  per  pound,  or  $16.50  per 
kilogram,  to  express  the  limit  of  carrier  lia- 
bility. In  addition,  several  Intematlonal  car- 
riers reqiUre  that  In  case  of  partial  loss  a 
oomiplalnt  m\ist  be  made  in  7  days,  consistent 
with  the  Warsaw  requirement  as  to  damage 
in  Article  26;  for  total  loss,  however,  many 
Intematlonal  carriers  Impose  a  120-day  re- 
quirement, and  some,  but  not  all,  interna- 
tional tariffs  specify  a  2-year  time  limit  on 
the  filing  of  overcharge  claims. 

"Provisions  of  Agreement  CAB  20746-Al 
concerning  present  tariff  Rule  58(D)  were 
earlier  approved  by  Order  69-10-4. 

"Persons  who  have  previously  communi- 
cated with  the  Board  In  this  proceeding  will 
be  served  with  this  order,  but  are  not  made 
parties  to  this  investigation  at  this  time. 
Any  Interested  person  may  file  -documents 
authorized  by  Part  302 — Rules  of  Practice  In 
Economic  Proceedings.  Persons  desiring  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  and  present  relevant 
evidence  may  participate  In  accordance  with 
Rule  14  of  the  Board's  Rules  of  Practice.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  formally  Intervene  as  a  party 
in  any  hearings  held  pursuant  to  this  In- 
vestigation must  file  a  petition  to  intervene 
and  are  otherwise  governed  by  Rule  16  (14 
CFR  302.14,  302.16) . 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Eaglkton,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 

TUNNEY)  : 

S.  1764.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Federal 
payment  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  approximate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  a  $200  million  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  have  been  con- 
ducting hearings  into  the  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  funds  to  operate 
the  dty.  During  the  course  of  these  hesw- 
ings  it  has  been  quite  obvious  that  the 


city's  need  for  revenue  exceeds  its  ability 
to  obtain  that  revenue.  The  budget  pro- 
posed for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
President  includes  expenditures  based 
upon  the  imposition  of  a  reciprocal  in- 
come tax  upon  residents  of  the  sur- 
rounding States,  an  increased  Pedersd 
pasrment  of  $27  million,  and  an  Increase 
in  the  real  property  tax. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  overstating  the 
situation  when  I  say  that  the  likelihood 
of  Congress  imposing  a  reciprocal  income 
tax  upon  residents  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  remote.  Despite  the 
mayor's  eloquent  pleas  for  such  a  tax.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  could  be  enacted 
in  time  to  meet  the  fiscal  needs  of  the 
city  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

During  the  course  of  my  hearings  I 
have  been  impressed  by  both  the  fact  that 
the  needs  of  the  city  are  real  and  that 
the  Federal  presence  in  the  city  requires 
a  much  larger  expenditure  of  funds  than 
at  least  I  realized  prior  to  taking  on  this 
assignment  as  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. For  example,  the  very  peaceful  march 
upon  the  Congress  conducted  by  Vietnam 
war  veterans  in  the  last  week  cost  the  city 
over  $100,000  in  added  expenses.  A  less 
peaceful  march  obviously  would  cost  the 
city  much  more.  Furthermore,  it  is  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States  that  plays 
host  to  foreign  dignitaries  brought  to 
these  shores  by  the  President  on  behalf 
of  our  country.  This  is  the  city  that  must 
provide  these  visitors  with  protection, 
with  facilities  for  their  entertainment, 
and  the  myriad  other  services  which  are 
required  as  the  Nation's  Capital  hosting 
foreign  dignitaries.  Heretofore,  the  Con- 
gress has  always  thought  of  the  Federal 
payment  in  terms  of  the  land  that  the 
Gtovernment  uses  to  house  its  offices,  and 
the  loss  of  tax  revenues  occasioned 
thereby.  This  may  make  up  for  the  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  the  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  it  does  not 
make  up  for  the  expenses  occasioned  by 
this  being  the  NaUcxi's  Capital  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors  coming 
here  every  year.  I  know  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  happy  to 
welcome  most  of  these  visitors  and  are 
proud  to  receive  them.  But  these  visitors, 
welcomed  or  otherwise,  do  require  extra 
police  protection,  extra  fire  services,  extra 
sanitation  services,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  time  the  Congress  recognizes  these 
additional  expenses. 

The  nature  of  the  city  of  Washington 
has  been  determined  by  its  designation  as 
our  Nation's  Capital  and  the  restrictions 
which  we  have,  therefore,  imposed.  These 
restrictions  include  maximum  height 
limitations  on  buildings,  land-use  deci- 
sions, and  actions  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  which  have  caused  Indus- 
tries and  commercial  enterprises  to  locate 
outside  her  geographic  boimdaries.  The 
District  of  Columbia's  tax  revenues  and 
ability  to  be  financially  self-sufficient 
have  thereby  been  further  reduced. 

For  these  reasons  the  taxable  value  of 
those  lands  which  are  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  are  an  inadequate 
measure  of  our  obligation  to  provide  spe- 
cial supplements  to  normal  district  reve- 
nue sources. 


This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  have  not  found 
some  areas  where  I,  at  least,  believe  that 
expenditures  of  the  city  could  be  cut 
back.  Some  of  these  I  have  pointed  out 
publicly  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings. Others  I  will  discuss  with  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  during 
executive  sessions  on  the  budget  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  intend  to  rec- 
ommend the  cut  of  all  unnecessary  and 
all  unreasonable  expenses  from  the  budg- 
et of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope 
that  when  the  committee  has  completed 
its  consideration  there  will  be  no  fat  in 
the  city  budget.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
no  Member  of  this  body  believes  that  In 
order  to  provide  services  for  our  visitors 
we  should  deprive  the  children  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  of  a  decent  education: 
nor  should  we  deprive  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  of  the  usual  services 
that  every  city  provides  its  citizens. 

While  I  am  sure  that  Washington  is 
not  unique  in  this  regard,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  find  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  major  or  significant  corruption  in  the 
city's  government.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  phone  calls  from  cit- 
izens in  the  District  and  surrounding 
areas,  giving  me  information  with  regard 
to  the  District  and  its  budgetary  prob- 
lems. Many  of  them  indicated  areas 
where  expenses  might  be  curtailed  but  in 
no  instance  did  I  receive  any  informa- 
tion that  money  was  being  illegally  or  il- 
licitly spent.  City  official's  pockets  were 
not  being  lined.  The  Mayor  and  the 
members  of  his  government  are  to  be 
commended  for  this,  and  the  best  way  we 
can  show  our  commendation  is  to  give 
them  the  money  necessary  to  properly 
run  the  city  government. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
since  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
msignet  which  draws  thousands  of  peo- 
ple to  this  city  and  increases  the  ex- 
penses of  the  city,  the  Congress  should 
recognize  this  situation  and  attempt  to 
fully  meet  the  especial  expenses  which 
are  created. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Proxioiie,  Mr.  Towct,  and 
Mr.  BKKwrrr) : 

S.  1766.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Sena- 
tors Proxmire,  Tower,  and  Bennett,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals 
in  commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  American  Revoluticm. 

This  would  conform  to  our  practice  to 
authorize  the  striking  of  medals  to  com- 
memorate various  historical  events.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-491  established  the  American 
Revolution  Commission  and  specifically 
requested  the  Commission  to  consider  the 
issuance  of  medals  as  a  part  of  the  lui- 
tlonal  program  for  commemorating  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  medals  authorized  to  be  struck  by 
the  mint  under  this  bill  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanbnous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  section- 
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by-section  explanation  be  printed  in  Ihe 
Rboobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  prin^ 
in  the  FUcord,  as  follows: 

8.  i76fl 
A  Mil  to  prorrlde  for  th«  stallclng  aC  mecjalfl 

In  «3«nmemoratlon  of  the  Bicentennial i  of 

the  American  Revolution 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  cotn- 
niecnorAUoQ  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  bUth 
of  the  United  States  and  the  historic  eveftU 
preceding  and  associated  with  the  Amerlaan 
Revolution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "SecretarJ") 
Ifl  authorized  and  directed  to  strike  medaU 
of  suitable  sizes  and  metals,  each  with  BU|lt- 
a^le  emblems,  devices  and  Inscriptions  tOilM 
determined  by  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial CXanmisalon  (hereafter  refer|ed 
to  as  the  "Commission")  subject  to  the  fP" 
provftl  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  a.  A  national  medal  shall  be  BtrUck 
ooaunwnoratlng  the  year  1776  and  its  signif- 
icance to  American  Independence.  In  adlli- 
tlon  to  the  tuitlonal  medal,  a  maximimi  of 
thirteen  medals  each  of  a  difference  design 
may  be  struck  to  conunemorate  ^leciflc  his- 
torical event*  of  great  Importance,  recognised 
nationally  se  milestones  In  the  continuing 
progress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
toward  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
bapplneas. 

Ssc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  strike  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission  such  quantities  of 
medals  as  may  be  necessary,  with  a  minimum 
order  of  2.000  medals  of  each  design  or  sl^. 
They  shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  sujch 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion, but  no  medals  may  be  made  after 
December  31. 1983. 

Skc.  4.  The  medals  authorized  under  tills 
Aet  are  national  medals  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3851  of  the  revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  388). 

Sec.  5.  The  medals  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  mannfactore.  Including  labor,  materUils, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhaul 
expenses. 

8«cnoi»-BT-S«CTioN  Explanation 

BACKGROUND 

Throughout  history  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  Oovemxnents  to  strike  commemora- 
Uve  medals  in  celebration  of  and  to  perpetu- 
ate historic  occasions  and  events.  The  United 
States  government  has,  through  the  UVS. 
Mint,  struck  such  medals  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, including  the  Centennial  anniv«r- 
■ary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  enacting  PL  89-491  which  established 
the  American  Herolutlon  Bicentennial  Coai- 
mission,  the  Congress  directed  the  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  an  overall  prognun  4or 
commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of  t^ie 
American  Revolution  including  the  Issuance 
of  commemorative  medals. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  convened  an 
Advisory  Panel  on  Coins  and  Medals  coiti- 
poeed  of  professional  numismatists  to  cle- 
▼elop  recommendations  for  Bicentennial 
numismatic  com memnratlve  programs. 

The  Panel's  recommendations  regarding;  a 
commemorative  medals  program  we^e 
adopted  by  the  Oommlaslon. 

The  recommendations  are  that: 

A  national  medal  be  struck  by  the  UJB. 
Mint  which  would  be  singularly  IdentlflaWe 
in  both  obverse  and  revefse  design  as  t|i» 
official  natlonsd  medal  commemorating  tbe 
Bicentennial.  j 

A  series  of  not  leae  than  6  and  not  more 
than  13  appropriate  commemorative  med4Ui 
be  struck  by  the  US.  Mbit,  to  be  Issued  an- 
nually with  a  related  oommemoratlve  stamp, 
having  a  first  date  of  issue  cancellation,  aa  a 
philatelic-numismatio  combination. 


An  awards  medal  be  struck  by  a  private 
mint  as  a  Commission  presentation  piece  Ic 
recognition  of  outstanding  service,  leader- 
ship or  support  of  Bicentennial  programs. 

A  State  medal  authorized  by  each  State 
be  struck  by  private  mints  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commission  to  assure  tiniform  size, 
compofiltton  and  design  to  result  In  an  official 
matching  set  of  medals  of  aU  the  States. 

The  Commission  believes  that  this  com- 
prehensive program  will  result  in  a  variety  of 
official  National  and  State  commemorative 
medals  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  general 
public  and  collectors  and  to  perpetuate  the 
Bicentennial  by  means  of  such  historic 
mementoes. 

The  draft  bill  autborlzee  two  kinds  of 
medals  recommended  by  the  Commission  for 
striking  by  the  U.S.  Mint.  That  is,  the  na- 
tional medal,  and  the  medals  for  the  phil- 
atelic-numismatic oomblnatlon  series.  The 
State  medals  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  au- 
thorized in  appropriate  State  legislation. 
Also,  since  the  awards  medal  is  to  be  struck 
by  private  mints,  no  Federal  authorizing 
legislation  Is  necessary. 

Section  1 
This  Section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  strike  the  medals  authorized 
In  Section  2  of  the  Bill.  The  designs,  sizes, 
and  metals  will  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastiry. 

Section  2 
This  Section  authorizes  the  striking  of  a 
national  medal  commemorating  1976  as  the 
200th  anniversary  of  American  independence. 
The  medal.  In  a  design  approved  by  the 
Commission  and  with  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will  be  struck  In 
uniform  sizes  and  of  common  and  precious 
metals.  In  order  that  sufficient  numbers  of 
medals  are  produced,  the  striking  and  stock- 
piling by  the  Mint  wUl  begin  a  sufficient  pe- 
riod of  time  prior  to  1976.  Distribution  of 
the  medals  will  probably  begin  no  earlier  than 
July  4, 1975,  and  may  end  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983.  Various  outlets  will  be  estab- 
lished for  widest  possible  distribution  of  the 
medals. 

This  Section  also  authorizes  the  striking 
of  a  maximum  of  thirteen  medals  (one  for 
each  year  1971  to  1983;  or  a  minimum  of  sis, 
one  for  each  year  1971  to  1976)  to  create 
philatelic-numismatic  commemoratives,  a 
unique  combination  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  and  a  commemorative  medal  (usually 
representing  one  specific  event)  affixed  to- 
gether in  a  sp>eclally  deeigned  enveloiM  which 
is  postmarked  and  cancelled  on  the  eventful 
date  at  a  pertinent  historical  location.  The 
philatelic -numismatic  combination  weis 
chosen  as  a  meaningful  and  tangible  method 
to  perpetuate  the  Bicentennial  era  since  It 
can  portray  historic  characters  and  events  In 
contemporary  fashion  for  retention  aa  of- 
ficial historical  mementoes. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  U.S.  Mint  will  pro- 
duce the  commemorative  medals,  the  UJ3. 
Postal  Service  will  produce  commemorative 
stamps,  and  a  private  corporation  on  contract 
will  package  and  distribute  the  phllatellc- 
numlsmatic  commemorative  packages  In  the 
name  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commlsaton. 

Section  3 

This  Section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  fill  Commission  requests  for 
the  various  medals.  Generally,  medal  produc- 
tion will  be  baaed  on  estimates  of  demand. 

The  first  philatelic-numismatic  commem- 
oratives are  planned  for  distribution  on  July 
4,  1971.  Follow-up  PNCs  may  be  distrib- 
uted on  each  subsequent  Independence  Day 
or  a  day  of  special  significance  to  the  reali- 
zation of  American  Independence. 
Section  4 

This  Section  stipulates  that  the  medals  au- 
thorized by  the  Bill  are  national  medals.  Such 


official  designation  enhances  their  value  as 
historic  mementoes. 

Section  S 

This  Section  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  receive  the  medals  at  cost  from  the 
Mint.  The  Commission  plans  to  make  the 
medals  available  to  the  general  public  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

The  national  medal  will  be  sold  in  both 
common  and  precious  metals  and  large  and 
small  sizes,  ranging,  for  example,  from  a 
small  1-5/16  Inch  bronze,  to  a  3  inch  plat- 
inum medal. 

The  philatelic-numismatic  commemora- 
tives. all  of  a  uniform  size  and  composition, 
should  be  of  Interest  both  to  stamp  and 
medal  collectors  and  to  the  general  public 
for  their  uniqueness  and  historic  value. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder  shall  be  periodi- 
cally increased  or  decreased  so  as  to  cor- 
respond to  increases  or  decreases  In  the 
cost  of  living;  and 

S.  1768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  an- 
nual amount  that  individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions in  the  monthly  benefits  payable  to 
them  thereunder.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

NKKOED  IlCPaOVEMSNTS  IN  TKK  80CIAI. 
SEC'UKITY    PBOGaAll 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  provide 
for  automatic  cost  of  living  increases  for 
soclEil  security  beneficiaries  and  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  wages  a  social  se- 
curity beneficiary  would  be  permitted  to 
earn  while  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Recently  the  Congress  enacted  a  long 
needed  increase  In  benefits  for  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries.  While  I  am  delighted 
that  we  were  able  to  act  to  provide  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, I  would  urge  my  fellow  Members  ol 
Congress  not  to  forget  our  senior  citizens 
for  the  remainder  of  this  Congress. 

There  are  many  more  improvements 
that  need  to  be  made  In  the  social  se- 
curity program  if  the  retirement  years  of 
our  older  Americans  are  going  to  be 
made,  not  black  with  poverty,  but  golden 
with  the  security  of  an  adequate  income. 

The  shocking  fact  Is  that  nearly  S  mil- 
lion older  Americans  are  classified  as 
poor,  and  that  since  1968.  when  the  pres- 
ent Inflationary  period  first  began,  nearly 
200.000  senior  citizens  have  been  added 
to  the  rolls  of  the  poor.  While  all  other 
demographic  groups  were  experiencing 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  poor  persons, 
the  aged  as  a  group  were  suffering  an  in- 
cresise.  In  a  country  as  affluent  as  our 
own,  I  find  this  fact  unacceptable. 

If  the  administration  Is  not  willing  to 
use  the  authority  given  to  it  by  Congress 
to  end  inflation  through  the  use  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
fair  for  us  to  allow  the  group  most  un- 
able to  carry  the  burdens  of  inflation, 
the  elderly,  to  be  penalized. 

Unlike  other  more  aflBuent  citizens,  in- 
flation does  not  mean  that  the  vacation 
to  Florida  Is  put  off  another  year  or 
that  the  purchase  of  a  new  car  Is  de- 
lajred;  but  for  the  elderly  pensioner  It 
means  less  nutrition,  less  money  to  buy 
essential  foods,  bad  health,  less  money 
for  needed  medications;  It  means  not  an 
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annoyance,  not  a  disappointment,  but, 
disaster  and  desp£dr. 

While  It  is,  no  doubt,  of  help  to  the 
elderly  when  the  Congress  enacts  pe- 
riodic Increases  In  social  security  bene- 
fits during  periods  of  Inflation;  these 
benefit  increases  are  no  help  to  the  pen- 
sioner who,  during  the  period  of  infia- 
tion  before  a  t>enefit  Increase,  must  do 
without  some  of  the  essentials  of  life  be- 
cause of  a  temporary  loss  of  purchasing 
power.  Social  security  beneficiaries  pay 
an  unnecessary  penalty  in  awaiting  cost 
of  living  increases  provided  by  Congress. 

To  remedy  this  situation  I  propose  a 
rdatively  imcomplicated  bUl  to  provide 
for  automatic  cost  of  living  adjustment 
In  soclsd  security  benefits. 

My  bill  provides  that  if  the  cost-of- 
living  index  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  refiects  a  3 -percent  rise 
In  relation  to  a  stated  base  period,  then 
social  security  benefits  woiild  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  by  the  same  percentage. 
The  legislation  also  provides  that  in  the 
event  such  a  cost-of-living  increase 
(hould  result  in  an  actuarial  deficiency 
In  the  trust  fund,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
report  this  fact  to  Congress,  together 
with  recommended  changes  for  addi- 
tional finances. 

For  the  typical  retired  worker,  the 
average  social  security  benefit  is  only 
about  $1,400  a  year.  For  the  average  re- 
tired couple,  social  security  provides  ap- 
proximately $2,400  in  annual  benefits. 

Those  funds  are  obviously  not  enough 
for  retired  persons  to  live  in  comfort. 
When  the  Social  Security  Act  first  be- 
came law  in  1935,  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
gram was  that  the  benefits  provided 
were  only  to  be  supplementary  to  other 
Income  elderly  persons  were  expected  to 
have  from  private  pensions.  Investments, 
and  rents.  Consequently,  since  a  social 
security  beneficiary  wm  expected  to  be 
living  off  those  so-called  retirement  in- 
comes, a  limitation  was  put  upon  the 
wages  a  person  could  receive  when  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits. 

Studies  now  show  that  very  few  elderly 
citizens  have  inc(»nes  other  than  their 
todal  security  benefits  on  which  to  live. 
Only  one  person  in  10  who  made  a  con- 
tribution to  a  private  penslcm  plan,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
acttudly  now  receive  pension  benefits 
whm  he  retires.  According  to  another 
study,  pension  ben^ts  make  up  only  3 
percent  of  the  income  sources  of  elderly 
persons.  This  means  that  for  most  older 
Americans,  social  security  Is  not  a  sup- 
plementary payment,  but  It  is  an  ordy 
payment. 

ITnlees  an  elderly  i>erson  wants  to  live 
on  only  $1,400  a  year,  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  seek  work.  I  do  not  b^eve  our 
senior  citizens  should  be  penalized  by 
sancUons  In  the  social  security  program 
If  they  do  not  want  to  live  In  poverty  and 
If  they  want  to  work.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  earnings  limitations  Imposed  on  re- 
cipients of  social  security  benefits. 

Under  existing  law,  an  individual  re- 
ceiving benefits  can  earn  only  up  to  $1,- 
•80  a  year  before  his  additional  earnings 
are  offset,  either  In  part  or  In  whole,  by 
deductions  from  his  benefits.  In  the  past 


two  Congresses,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  limitation.  I  am 
now  proposing  an  increase  In  the  llmita- 
Uon  to  $2,700. 

A  higher  earnings  limitation  would 
have  two  beneficial  effects.  It  would  per- 
mit our  smlor  citizens  to  supplement  to 
a  degree  the  modest  benefits  provided  by 
social  security,  without  returning  to  the 
work  force  as  full-time  employees. 

In  addition,  the  increase  would  per- 
mit the  Nation  to  receive  to  a  larger  de- 
gree the  benefit  of  the  contributions 
these  senior  citizens  can  make  to  our  so- 
ciety, and  at  the  same  time,  permit  the 
senior  citizens  to  lead  fuller  lives  by  us- 
ing their  talents  and  abilities,  if  they 
wish,  in  part-time  remunerative  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  while,  as  the  sponsor  of 
the  bills  I  have  just  described,  I  would 
hope  that  those  bills  would  be  given  pri- 
ority consideration,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  bills  which  I  have  cosponsored 
with  other  Senators  that  I  believe  should 
also  be  given  a  high  priority  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  important  that  when  the  Congress 
enacts  a  cost-of-living  adjusment  pro- 
vision as  I  have  suggested,  that  the  level 
of  social  security  benefits  be  at  least  even 
with  the  rate  of  Inflation  which  has  al- 
ready diminished  the  value  of  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Therefore,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  923,  I 
would  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  fa- 
vorably the  provisions  of  that  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  15-percent  across-the-board 
increase  In  benefits  in  1972.  This  provi- 
sion would  provide  an  equitable  starting 
point  from  which  automatic  increases 
could  begin. 

Minimum  benefits  are  now  at  a  level 
of  $64  a  month.  This  represents  $770  a 
year,  which  is  less  than  one-half  of 
$1,749,  the  poverty  threshold  for  an  aged 
person.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  923, 1  would 
piropose  raising  this  minimum  to  $100 
this  year  and  then  to  $120  in  1972. 

With  this  approach,  with  the  auto- 
matic cost  of  living  increases,  the  re- 
laxation of  the  outside  ecu:iiings  limita- 
tion, and  a  15-percent  boost  in  benefits, 
a  large  number  of  elderly  persons  could 
be  lifted  out  of  poverty. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  increasing  cost 
of  health  care,  a  cost  that  Is  increasing 
at  twice  the  rate  of  normal  inflation. 
Pew  persons,  other  than  the  elderly, 
however,  are  more  sensitive  to  those  in- 
creases. The  elderiy  are  the  primary 
people  who  are  sick  and  who  are  hos- 
pitalized. Despite  the  benefits  of  medl- 
oare,  they  are  finding  that  health  costs 
are  eating  up  more  and  more  of  their 
limited  Incomes.  The  elderly  spend  three 
times  as  much  on  health  care  as  the 
average  person — an  estimated  $595  in 
Rhode  Island — ^while  the  average  reim- 
bursement is  equal  to  only  approximately 
half  of  those  costs — an  estimated  $307 
In  Rhode  Island. 

We  must  seek  ways  to  reduce  this 
burden  of  health  costs.  Two  steps  I  be- 
lieve we  can  take  now  are  included  In 
S.  923,  which  I  have  cosponsored. 

I  would  urge  the  elimination  of  the 
expensive  part.  B  premium  for  physician 
coverage  under  medicare.  In  July,  when 
the  new  part  B  rates  go  Into  effect,  an 


elderly  couple  uill  be  paying  about  $135 
a  year  for  limited  physician  coverage 
alone.  The  bill  I  have  cosponsored  would 
merge  the  part  B  premium  into  the 
financing  of  part  A  through  the  tradi- 
tional pasrroll  tax,  with  some  funding 
from  general  revenues. 

I  would  also  urge  consideration  of  the 
inclusion  of  out-of -hospital  prescription 
drugs  in  the  medicare  program. 

The  elimination  of  the  part  B  premium 
and  the  coverage  of  preacrtption  drugs 
as  proposed  in  S.  923,  I  would  note,  are 
recommendations  that  have  the  sur>port 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  the  APL-CIO.  and  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  instances  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  pension  would  not 
be  such  a  significant  burden  on  ttie 
elderly  If  there  were  ways  in  wWch  they 
could  obtain,  without  difficulty,  pergonal 
services  which  they  need,  such  ae  help 
with  their  housework  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  hot  meals. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  I  have  also  co- 
sponsored  S.  882,  a  bUl  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for 
the  services  of  household  aides,  and  I 
have  cosponsored  S.  1163,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent and  expanded  "meals  on  wheels" 
program  capable  of  providing  low  cost, 
nutritionally  sound  meals  to  be  served 
in  senior  citizen  centers,  community 
centers,  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions.  In  order  to  aid 
senior  citizens  in  their  transport  between 
their  homes  and  these  centers.  I  have 
also  cosponsored  8.  1124,  a  bUl  to  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  grant  program  to 
focus  on  the  development  of  low  cost  and 
e£Qcient  means  of  transportation  for 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  our  senior  citlsens  are 
a  significant  tmd  ever-increasing  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  In  my  own  State, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  senior  citi- 
zens represented  a  little  over  4  percent 
of  the  population.  Now  they  are  ap- 
proaching 11  percent  of  the  population. 

We  cannot,  as  a  Nation  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  our  citizens,  sit  Idly 
by  atKl  allow  such  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  to  enter  Into  a  period  of 
retirement  which  is  synonymous  with 
poverty  and  despair.  Our  senior  citizens 
have  worked  hard  and  long  to  make  our 
Nation  the  great  Nation  that  it  Is.  They 
deserve  a  rest.  They  deserve  some  time 
In  which  they  can  enjoy  the  relaxations 
of  a  leisurrty  retirement  without  the 
burdens  of  economic  deprivation.  The 
bills  I  offer  here  today  and  the  bills  I 
have  cosponsored,  I  believe,  offer  the 
possibility  of  making  our  senior  citizens' 
retirement  years  truly  the  goldm  years. 
I  would  commend  these  bills  to  your 
attentitm  for  your  sioqwrt. 


By  Mr.  GURNET  (for  himsdf ,  Mr. 
Pastorx,  Mr.  Youwc,  Mr.  Dol«, 
Mr.  TmntMoifs,  Mr.  Bucklxt, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  HuMPHiiry,  Mr, 
BiBLz,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Bxhnxtt, 
Mr.  OoLDWATKR,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Pki-l,  and  Mr. 
Javixs)  : 
SJr.  Res.  91.  A  Joint  resoluti(Hi  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annnigTy 
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If  win 
are   tiie 


a  proclamation  designating  that  week  In 
November  which  Includes  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  "National  Family  Week."  Refenjed 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,      j 

NATIONAL    FAICILT     WEEK 

Mr.  OUFINEY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am  tjo- 
day  introducing  a  resolution  which  would 
designate  the  fourth  week  of  Novemtier 
as  "National  Family  Week."  I  am  happy 
to  Include  Senators  Pastors,  Yotthg, 
Dole,  Thttkmono,  Bucklxt,  Allott, 
HuKPHaEY,  BiBLK,  Ervin,  Benwctt,  Ooi^- 
WATSB,  Randolph,  Stevens,  Pell,  and 
Javits  as  cosponsors  for  this  legislation. 

This  legislation,  which  has  also  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Joas  T.  Mters,  would  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  begi|i- 
ning  with  the  fourth  Thursday  In  Nb- 
vember  of  each  year  as  "National  Fam- 
ily Week."  It  also  encourages  the  Staties 
and  local  communities  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  i 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  strength  ^t 
our  society  Is  the  family.  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  once  stated: 

As  are  fftnaUi«s,  so  is  society. 
ordere<l,  aad  well  govemed,  they  are  t|ie 
•prtnga  from  wblch  go  forth  the  streama  bt 
natloQAl  greatoeas  and  prosperity — of  clill 
order  and  public  happiness.  ] 

Today  America's  families  are  in 
trouble — trouble  so  deep  and  pervasire 
as  to  threaten  the  future  of  our  Natioh. 
An  article,  "The  American  Pamllt: 
Future  Uncertain,"  which  appeared  In 
Time  magazine,  December  28,  1970,  sub- 
ported  this  concern.  It  states:  | 

One  In.  erery  four  UJ8.  m&rrlages  even- 
tually ends  In  divorce.  The  rate  is  rising 
dramatically  for  marriages  made  in  the  papt 
several  years,  and  in  some  densely-populated 
West  Coast  comisunitles  is  run  ping  as  high 
as  70%.  The  birth  rate  has  declined  fro|n 
30.1  births  per  thousand  in  1810  to  17.7  fn 
1060  .  .  .  each  year  an  estimated  half- 
million  teen-agers  run  away  from  home,  i 

The  crisis  in  the  family  has  implication 
that  extend  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  homje. 
"No  society  has  ever  survived  after  Its  family 
life  deteriorated,"  warned  Dr.  PaiU  Popenoe. 
founder  of  the  American  Institute  of  Pam4y 
B«lations.  Harvard  Professor  Emeritus  Cai$e 
Zimmerman  has  stated  the  most  pessimisttc 
Ttew:  "The  extinction  of  faith  in  the  fani^- 
listlc  system  is  identical  with  the  movement 
IB  Greece  during  the  century  following  tie 
Pvloponnesian  wars,  and  in  Rome  from  A.p. 
150.  In  each  case  the  change  in  the  faith  aqd 
belief  In  temllistlc  systems  was  associated 
with  rapid  adoption  of  negative  reproducticm 
rates  and  with  enormous  crisis  in  the  vet 
civilizations  themselves." 

The  Time  article  continues: 

Tbrotighout  most  of  western  history,  until 
the  30th  century,  society  a«  a  wbole  strongly 
supfmrted  th»  family  institution,  it  was  Uke 
tamlly'e  duty  to  instruct  children  In  moitkl 
vailuee,  but  It  derived  thoee  values  frokn 
church,  from  philosophers,  from  social  tra- 
ditions. Now  most  of  these  supports  ate 
weakened,  or  gone. 

The  obBervance  of  family  week  cannpt 
promise  to  resolve  the  many  problems 
th»t  plBgue  the  family  in  America  toda^. 
But  we  can  focus  attention  on  this  14- 
stltutiofn.  Its  strengths  and  virtues  in  this 
era  of  change.  And  we  can  enlist  the  mi|^ 
lions  of  American  perents  to  understand 
the  wants  and  needs  of  their  children, 
and  we  can  properly  encourage  the  chl)- 


dren  to  understand  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tion to  their  parents. 

I  also  think  It  fitting  to  designate  Na- 
tional Family  Week  to  coincide  with 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  traditional  time 
when  families  throughout  the  Nation  are 
rejoined  for  the  purpose  of  giving  thanks 
to  God  for  the  blectsings  which  have  c»me 
to  them. 

In  the  March  1969  Issue  of  Science 
Digest,  Mr.  Arthur  Mandelbaum  spoke 
about  the  true  image  of  the  American 
family: 

Og^en  Nash  once  defined  a  family  as  a  tmlt, 
composed  not  only  of  children,  bu*  of  men, 
women,  and  an  occasional  animals  and  a  com- 
mon oold.  But  this  is  an  idealized,  false, 
homogenized  Image  of  the  American  family. 
It  does  not  exist  except  in  some  Hollywood 
or  T.V.  fantasy.  Pamlliee  do  not  have  such  a 
harm.onlous  and  boring  architecture,  they 
come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes;  fascinating, 
fantastic,  wonderful  and  quite  hinnan,  un- 
predictable and  plausible,  in  different  genetic 
combinations  and  qualities,  covering  a  range 
of  varied  sensitivities. 

We  can  appreciate  this  statement,  Mr. 
President,  since  in  the  last  few  days  we 
have  certain  events  occur  In  Washington. 
I  know  In  some  instances  of  young  people 
who  participated  in  these  unpleasant  and 
tragic  events  of  the  last  few  days  that 
come  from  my  home  State  of  Florida. 
And  I  know  that  in  some  Instances  their 
parents  had  no  idea  that  they  were  In 
Washington  at  all.  They  have  communi- 
cated that  fact  with  my  office. 

The  perents  are  heartbroken.  They  de- 
plore tiie  fact  that  their  children  were 
engaged  in  these  events  that  occurred  in 
the  last  few  days.  I  suspect  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  relate  similar 
circumstances. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  In 
my  mind  that  a  lot  of  the  trouble  we  have 
experienced  in  the  last  few  days  can  be 
traced  right  back  to  the  families  and  the 
lack  of  supervision  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  and  the  mark  of  inculcatlcai  of 
certain  basic  values  that  every  society 
must  have,  which  are  necesstiry,  even 
though  they  are  very  different,  In  ordw 
that  society  may  stick  together.  Certain- 
ly the  problem  of  discipline  is  Involved 
there,  also. 

I  think  a  good  detil  of  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  last  few  days  in  Washing- 
ton can  be  traced  directly  to  family  prob- 
lems and  the  lack  of  family  cohesive- 
ness. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  early 
consider  and  speedily  and  favorably  act 
on  this  resolution  and  that  various  or- 
ganizations within  local  communities  will 
join  together  to  make  such  an  observance 
as  meaningful  as  possible. 


s.  leos 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 


S.  7S  AND  S.  77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  75,  the  Deter- 
gent Pollution  Control  Act.  and  S.  77.  the 
Mined  Lands  Restoration  and  Protection 
Act. 

S.    1498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1498,  a 
bill  to  ban  strip  mining  for  coal. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams ) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1608,  to 
designate  certain  lands  on  the  Bankhead 
National  Forest  In  Alabama  as  wilder- 
ness under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLtrnON    108 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators Hart,  Mondale.  Cranston,  Inouye. 
and  McGovERN  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  108.  to  disapprove  re- 
organization plan  No.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Tal- 
MADGE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SENATE    RESOLtmON    112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  for 
Mr.  Javits,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  for 
Senate  Resolution  112,  providing  for  ap- 
pointment of  female  Senate  pages. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  statement  by  him 
annoimcing  open  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  on  May  13 
and  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Announcement  or  Open  Heawngs  by  Sxtb- 

COMMTTrEE  ON  INDIAN  APTAIBS 

Mr.  McGovEHN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  open  bearings  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Tndi|t" 
Affairs  on  several  Judgment  distribution  bills 
for  May  13  and  14.  Those  to  be  heard  on  May 
13  are: 

S.  1462,  to  provide  for  the  distribution  to 
the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Sioux 
Indians  of  their  portion  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Sioux  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  142  and  359,  and 

S.  101,  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a 
portion  of  the  funds  to  pay  a  Jiidgment  In 
favor  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of 
Indians  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho:  the  Shoshone 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion, Wyoming;  the  Bannock  Tribe  and  the 
Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
326-D,  826-E,  326-P,  326-0.  326-H,  366,  and 
367,  consolidated,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  May  14  the  Subcommittee  will  con- 
sider the  following: 

HJl.  1100 — To  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Grand  River  Band  of  Ottawa  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  40-K,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1103  (H.R.  1444)— providing  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered  126.  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian 
cnalms  Commission  docket  numbered  92,  and 
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tiie  Snoqualmie   and    Skykomtsb   Tribes   in 
Btdlan  Claims  Commlaslon  docket  numbered 

03; 

8.  1331  (HJl.  a072) ,  providing  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbers  18-A,  118,  and  191, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1070  (HJl.  6797)  providing  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
lOMits  in  favor  of  the  Klckapoo  Indians  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  316  and  193; 

8.  B06,  S.  1066  (H.R.  4363)  providing  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  In  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building  and  will  begin  at 
10:00  a.m.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify  at 
these  hearings  should  so  advise  the  staff  of 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  CONCERNING 
OIL  POLLUTION  OF  THE  SEA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  begin  2  days  of 
public  hearings  on  Executive  Q — the 
IMCO  Oil  Pollution  Conventions  and 
Amendments  to  the  1954  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea 
by  Oil. 

Briefly,  these  conventions  and  amend- 
ments are  aimed  at  accomplishing  three 
things.  First,  the  Convention  Relating  to 
Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  would 
establish  the  right  of  a  coastal  natlcoi 
to  take  whatever  action  it  deems  appro- 
priate "to  prevent,  mitigate  or  eUminate" 
the  threat  of  oil  p>ollutlon  that  might 
result  from  a  maritime  accident.  Second, 
the  Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage  would  write  into  In- 
ternational law  the  standard  of  absolute 
liability  against  the  owner  of  a  tanker 
Involved  in  any  maritime  accident  which 
causes  oil  pollution  damage.  And.  three, 
the  amendments  to  the  1954  convention 
would  tighten  up  existing  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  discharge  of  oil  at 
aea. 

Mr.  President,  during  its  2  days  of 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  endeavor 
to  hear  from  as  wide  a  range  of  both 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  wit- 
nesses as  time  permits.  The  subcommit- 
tee will  also  be  receptive  to  the  submis- 
sion of  written  statements  for  Insertion 
Into  the  hearing  record.  I  hope  In  this 
way,  Mr.  President,  that  a  full,  complete 
record  can  be  compiled  on  these  comven- 
tians  and  amendments. 

In  this  regard,  I  also  wish  to  renew 
my  invitation  to  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Public  Works  Committee  who 
may  wish  to  sit  in  on  these  hearings. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  extend 
a  similar  invitation  to  the  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  conventions  and 
amendments  which  the  subcommittee 
will  be  considering  represent  the  first  in- 
ternational agreements  relating  to  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  oil  pollution  Issue  to 
come  before  the  Senate  In  this  "Age  of 
■oology."  Whether  or  not  these  agree- 
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ments  measure  up  to  the  honest  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  on  this  issue, 
is  something  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment 
will  endeavor  to  determine.  I  hoi)e  that 
a  favorable  judgment  can  be  rendered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARTNGS  CONCERNINO 
CORRECTIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Bttroick),  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries,  has  asked  me  to 
announce  hearings  for  May  13  at  2:00 
pjn.  in  nxMn  155  of  the  Senate  OfBce 
Building.  The  purpose  of  this  hearing 
will  be  to  hear  Mr.  David  Rothenberg, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Fortune  So- 
ciety and  other  members  of  the  society 
regarding  their  views  on  correctional 
reform. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  McGOVERN,  PERCY, 
AND   HART   ON   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byro)  ,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  15  minutes,  and 
in  the  order  stated:  Messrs.  McGovern. 
Percy,  and  Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  , 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
FILING  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  an  orig- 
inal resolution  authority  a  study  of  rail 
passenger  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE  OP  A 
COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presldwit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
consideration  of  the  letter  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  March  4,  1971.  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
sections  2734a(a)  and  2734b (a)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
settlement   under   International   agree- 


ments, of  certain  claims  incident  to  the 
noncombat  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  otiier  purposes,  and  that 
the  letter  be  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciaiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Tl^thout 
objectkHi,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbt  derk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Presideat,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  qucHnjm  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MASGE).  Witiiout  objection,  it  la  so 
ordered. 


ADDTriONAL  STATEMENTS 


RAISING  SHEEP— A  RE;AL 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Industries  in  America  today  face 
specific  problems  which  affect  their 
ability  to  prosper,  or  to  even  to  survive. 
Some  are  plagued  by  oompetltloai  from 
abroad,  where  consumer  items  often  are 
produced  at  half  the  cost  of  thoee  pro- 
duced here,  because  IcUmrera  abrocui  are 
paid  a  fraction  of  what  the  American 
laborer  is  paid. 

Some  are  hard-put  to  cope  with 
changes  in  our  economy,  while  other  In- 
dustries have  difficulty  adjusting  to 
changing  times  and  changing  demands. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  some  of  the  proUems  faced 
by  an  important  industry  in  my  State — 
the  lamb-  and  wool-producing  industry. 
Raising  sheep  in  these  times,  under  the 
circumstances  at  present  impoeed  on 
growers,  has  been  characterized  by  one 
experienced  Wyoming  rancher  as  "one 
hell  of  a  challenge." 

And  he  is  right:  for  in  order  for  this 
industry  to  survive  today.  Its  members 
must  cope  not  only  with  foreign  compe- 
tition which  threatens  producer  Income 
from  wool  and  lamb  meat  sales,  but  with 
inflation,  which  affects  all  of  us;  with 
predatory  animals,  which  kill  she^; 
with  increased  costs  for  equipment,  graz- 
ing leases  and  labor;  and  with  an  acute 
labor  shortage  which  grows  more  serious 
every  year. 

It  Is  important  for  the  consumer  to 
know  something  about  the  mechanics  of 
producing  the  products  he  buys,  and 
about  the  p>robiems  faced  by  thoee  who 
produce  these  products,  because  the  con- 
sumer then  will  not  draw  false  ccmclu- 

SiCHlS. 

Sheep  producers  in  this  country  are 
facing  some  very  serious  problems,  some 
of  which  were  outlined  in  an  article 
written  by  Pat  Schmidt  and  puUished  in 
the  Riverton,  Wjro.,  Ranger  of  April  29, 
1971. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  does  an  ex- 
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Gdilent  job  of  pointln«r  out  some  of  (he 
ctMdleoffes  fac«d  by  the  sheep  produqer. 
I  aoJc  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcco^, 
as  follows: 

SHxxFMAjf:    His  Puokt;   Bis  Psoblxm^ 
His  Hops 


(By  Pat  Schmidt) 

Wyoming  Woolgrow«n  Aod,  for  that  mit- 
t«r.  wooi^owers  across  America  tace  a  real 
chaUenge  tf  they  are  to  make  a  go  of  It 'in 
their  business  durlBg  tlie  next  few  yearai 

A  T&rlety  of  problems  must  be  met.  Major 
aoxiroes  of  trouble  are  low  wool  prices,  the 
lack  of  buyers,  the  rapid  fluctuation  Ln  Qbe 
lamb  market  and  the  high  overhead  due  to 
Inflation. 

Granted,  the  sheepman  Is  guaranteed  In- 
centive payments  for  wool  based  on  a  73- 
cent  national  average  until  1978,  but  this 
will  not  neoeasarlly  be  renewed  at  that  tttke. 

Tlie  crux  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  field 
of  competlUon.  competition  from  aheepmpn 
and  textile  manufacturers  in  foreign  ooun- 
trtes  where  laww  labor  costs  and  little  or  ha 
Inflation  prevail. 

Another  problem  which  could  arise  In  t|ie 
future  and  break  the  sheepman's  back  Is  an 
Increase  in  gracing  fees,  according  to  Jack 
Oeraud,  Premont  Sheep  Company,  of  Rlvtr- 
ton.  The  margin  of  profit  Is  so  minute  tllat 
even  a  minor  change  would  make  a  vital 
difference. 

Pulton  Jameson.  President  of  the  Wyomlpg 
Woolgrowers  Association,  feels  one  of  the 
ma>or  sources  of  the  problem  Is,  surprisingly, 
the  current  mode  of  changing  styles  so  oft^. 

At  first  one  would  think  the  Increasjed 
rtitfcnging  of  styles  would  be  a  boon  to  liie 
■heepmen,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Wool 'is 
an  expenslTe  product,  but  one  which  U^  a 
good  inieetiuent  becaioM  of  Its  long-wearlk>g 
potential. 

With  the  changing  styles,  the  period  <of 
wear  expected  Is  shortened  and  cheaper  D|a- 
terials  are  more  practical.  | 

Another  source  of  problems  aa  far  as  otlier 
materials  are  concerned  Is  syntbetlc  fll^ 
with  Its  wash  'n'  wear  characteristics.  Tils 
problem  Is  being  overcome  little  by  lltljle, 
however,  as  different  proeeeses  sucb  as  coSi- 
blnatlons  of  wool  and  syntbetlca  are  ad^t^d. 
Still  the  coat  Is  high,  and,  no  matter  witat 
the  values  Involved  are.  wool  Is  fighting  a 
Btx>rt-tarm.  cheaper  product.  . 

poanoH  iJkBOB  CBZAns  I 

Amertcans    hAve    become    aoctistomed  'to 
bearing  of  unbelievably  cheap  labor  in  for- 
eign countries  and  are  perhaps  hard  to 
press  with  comparative  figiires. 

The  sheepman>i  labor  price  contrast  wljtb 
foreign  competitors  Is  so  extreme,  however, 
mat  ft  should  Impress  anyone.  The  cost  :to 
shear  a  sheep  in  t^e  United  States  Is  abcjut 
TO  oents:  In  Australia,  it  averages  around  8 
oenta.  In  1939,  It  was  about  10  oents  in  tbe 
ymted  States. 

This  does  not  even  take  into  acooxint  the 
dlflloulty  some  peo{>le  have  finding  shearets; 
in  some  parte  of  the  state,  men  are  brovight 
from  as  far  away  as  Texas  and  Idaho  to  h&h- 
dle  the  shearing. 

Wool  prices,  which  were  as  high  as  $1^0 
during  the  Korean  War,  are  nor*  around  18 
oents  a  pound.  WbeUier  the  18-«ent  flgtire  Is 
where  the  market  will  bottom  out  is  yet  an- 
other question.  As  Oeraud  says,  "I  f^el  the 
wool  situation  will  resolve  Itself  and  In^rwe 
with  the  economy.  I  cant  believe  we  lAll 
have  to  put  up  with  this  price  very  long." 

Incentive  payments  up  to  the  72-oent  aver- 
age are,  of  oourse,  guaranteed,  but,  if  the 
figure  remains  at  <x  about  18  oents,  incentive 
payments  will  be  around  400  per  cent  |or 
1971.  Tbe  Incentive  pro^fttm  Is  one  of  the 
Um  subsidy  progrsma  whleb  is  self-suppott- 
Ing.  Tbie  entire  payment  amotint  is  tak^ 
from  revenues  imlaed  through  imported  w^l 
and  lambs. 


I     A%f4  - 
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Tbe  figuring  of  ttte  incentive  is  roxuid- 
about,  but  it  Is  done  in  a  manner  which 
encourages  each  s^er  to  get  the  highest 
price. 

After  America's  woolgrowers  report  tbe 
prioes  tea  which  their  wool  is  sold,  a  national 
average  Is  oonaputed.  Tbe  difference  between 
this  national  average  and  the  72-cent  base 
Is  then  used  as  a  percentage  figure  for  deter- 
mining Individual  pajrmaits. 

(Exam(>le:  Tbe  year  1970's  netlooal  aver- 
age was  3$. 6  cents  per  pound  of  wool,  leaving 
34.S  oents  per  pound  or  108.8  per  cent  of 
tbe  73  cents  to  be  made  \sp  In  incentives. 
Looal  growers  then  multiply  tbe  price  they 
pay  for  their  wool  for  that  year  times  103.8, 
and  the  total  is  Incentive  amount  paid  him 
last  year.) 

Using  this  method,  a  man  who  sells  for 
more  than  tbe  national  average  receives 
more  than  73  cents  a  pound  while  It  la  quite 
possible  to  end  up  below  the  national  norm. 

The  36.6-oent  figure  was  down  from  41.8- 
oent  figure  natlonaUy  Ln  1866. 

There  Is  also  an  incentive  paid  for  not 
sheering  lambs.  This  Incentive  paid  91.46 
in  1970,  up  from  11^  In  1969. 

SHZXFKXBOESS    VS.    PSXSATOKS 

Another  basic  problem  confronts  the 
sheepman.  Sbeepherders  are  bard  to  cpme  by 
and  are  necessary  to  protect  herds  from 
predators.  Sheep-tight  fencing  was  once 
thought  the  answer,  but  that  Just  locked 
the  sheep  In  an  enclosure  where  tbe  preda- 
tors could  wreak  even  more  havoc. 

According  to  Oeraud,  it  Is  a  matter  of 
record  that  sheepmen  using  such  systems 
suffered  up  to  10  per  cent  losses  last  year. 

in  a  Departn>ent  of  Agriculture  news- 
letter, 19©9  predator  losses  in  Wyoming  were 
reported  to  be  140,000  aheep  and  lambs, 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  loes.  About 
94.000  of  these  were  attributed  to  coyotes, 
8,700  bobcats,  8,300  to  eagles,  8,500  to  dogs, 
10.600  to  bears  and  9.200  to  other  predators. 

These  flgiires  seem  a  bit  high,  but  even 
if  the  loss  Is  half  that  quoted,  the  sheep- 
man's grudge  against  the  predators  is  ecully 
understood. 

Here  the  question  of  predator  control  en- 
ters. Whether  It  is  the  proper  course  ecoJog. 
Ically  to  eradicate  the  pests,  current  efforts 
and  those  In  the  past  have  proven  ineffective, 
as  losses  to  predators  have  continued  to  rise. 
Sheepmen  maintain  predators  are  on  the  in- 
crease. 

According  to  Jameson,  efforts  to  get  the 
cattlemen  to  help  eradicate  predators  have 
broiight  little  response.  He  noted  that  If 
a  sheepman  goes  out  of  the  buMness,  he 
wo\ild  probably  cbange  to  cattle  and  com- 
pete with  the  beef  industry — a  change  that 
would  In  tbe  long  run  htirt  the  cattleman 
and  cattle  market. 

Oeraud  felt  the  switch  oould  come  and 
couU  be  done  in  a  relatively  short  period. 

He  expressed  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
domestic  sheepman,  and  said,  "We've  had 
dark  days  before  down  throxigh  the  years 
when  it  api>ear8  hopeless,  but  I  think  this 
time  we  will  see  a  real  crossroads." 

There  Is  some  hope,  however,  as  Oeraud 
and  others  hastened  to  point  out. 

Several  types  of  predator  repellants  such 
as  flashing  lights  or  chemicals  on  the  sheep 
have  been  dlsciissed,  but  none  have  proven 
effective.  Primary  means  of  control  are  stUl 
bunting  and  poisoning. 

MOKX    CHOPS    CONStOEBXD 

Another  solution  which  might  help  Is  cur« 
rently  being  watched  very  closely — this 
would  be  the  production  of  three  lamb  crops 
in  two  years. 

This  would  enable  sheepmen  to  c^ltallze 
on  the  recent  upswing  in  slaughter  lamh 
prices  to  the  fullest  extent  but  would  prob- 
ably Increase  overhead  disproportionately 
since  at  least  one  Iamb  crop  would  ocmie  In 
the  dead  of  winter. 

One  of  the  primary  mecms  of  the  sheepman 
making  a  living  now  is  through  drastic  cut- 


ting of  overhead,  and  every  sheepman  la 
spending  sleepless  nights  thinking  of  new 
comers  to  cut. 

Lower  Import  quotas  or  higher  tattffs  on 
textiles  and  foreign  wool  might  be  tbe 
answer.  Geraud  feels  higher  tariffs  in  foreign 
countries  are  one  of  the  main  causes  of  all 
the  sheepman's  and  textile  manufacturer's 
Ills  in  this  country. 

CTuzrently  there  are  about  one  n^llioa 
breeding  ewes  in  Wyoming  according  to 
Oeraud.  At  one  tlnve  there  were  about  2^ 
million  head  in  Uie  state.  Still  Wyoming 
ranks  seoond  only  to  Texas.  Surprisingly, 
there  has  been  a  gain  In  the  smaller  sheep- 
producing  states  in  the  midwest,  while  Texas 
and  Wyoming  have  dropped  drastically.  Cur- 
rently the  total  Is  dropping  around  four  per 
cent  annually  In  Wyoming. 

The  sheepman  is  facing  a  declining  wool 
market,  an  Incentive  pajrment  which  may  be 
dropped,  a  lamb  market  which  gives  some 
hope  but  which  Is  still  not  all  that  healthy,  a 
healthy  mounting  pradator  problem,  a  labor 
problem,  a  closing  of  textile  factories  and  a 
layoff  of  wool  buyers  In  the  area. 

"It's  one  hell  of  a  challenge,"  tmderstatee 
Jack  Oeraud. 

The  Importance  of  the  sheepman  and  bis 
effect  on  the  economies  of  Premont  County 
and  Wyoming  can  be  measured  by  the  large 
amount  of  wool  and  lambe  marketed  In  Pre- 
mont County  last  year — 930.741  poxmds  of 
wool  and  3,489,936  pounds  at  unshorn  lamb. 

Any  great  change  In  this  area  would  cer- 
tainly upset  the  economy  of  Premont  County. 


STRIP  MININa  IN  CAPITOL  REEP 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day sent  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  Morton  asking  him  to 
seek  Immediate  purchase  of  the  lease- 
hold interest  in  the  area  threatened  by 
strip  mining  for  building  stones  in  Capi- 
tol  Reef  National  Monument.  This  may 
be  the  only  way  we  can  protect  this 
magnificent  area  from  those  who  would 
despoil  it  for  short-term  personal  eco- 
nomic gain. 

Oapitol  Reef  is  unique  in  all  the  world. 
It  is  the  fabled  'land  of  the  sleeping  rain- 
bow." with  spectacularly  colored  cliffs 
and  yawning  chasms.  It  is  an  area  rich 
in  the  history  of  Indian  settlements  and 
our  Utah  pioneers.  It  is  an  area  whose 
remarkable  scenic  beauty  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  four  Presidents,  and  an  area 
that  the  UJS.  Senate  voted  last  year  to 
be  a  new  national  park. 

It  Is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  we 
can  even  contemplate  strip  mining  Capi- 
tol Reef.  It  is  incredible  that  anyone 
could  say  "we  contend  that  the  highest 
economic  value  of  the  land  is  in  the 
building  stone."  In  my  opinion,  the  high- 
est economic  use  for  Capitol  Reef  is  not 
as  a  stone  quarry  any  more  than  the 
highest  economic  use  for  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  is  as  a  gravel  pit. 

The  strip-mining  c^ierations  threaten 
permanently  to  scar  and  disfigure  the 
landscape.  These  scars  would  be  visible 
from  popular  overlooks.  They  may  even 
extend  along  the  entrance  road  to  the 
monument,  where  every  visitor  would 
view  this  eyesore.  Once  accomplished,  the 
strip  mining  would  be  a  permanent  mark 
upon  the  face  of  Capitol  Reef.  It  may  de- 
stroy forever  Utah's  chance  to  make  this 
area  ints  a  national  park. 

It  is  contended  that  Wayne  County 
smd  the  State  of  Utah  would  reap  eco- 
nomic ))eneflts  from  the  mining.  I  be- 
lieve that  strip  mining  would  be  an  eco- 
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nomlc  blunder  of  the  most  serious  mag- 
nitude. If  the  area  is  mined,  the  eoo- 
Qomic  benefits  end  as  soon  as  the  supply 
of  strlppable  stone  is  depleted.  If  the 
area  remains  unspoiled  cmd  is  made  into 
t  national  i>ark,  it  will  attract  visitors 
u  long  as  there  are  people  interested  in 
scenery,  history,  recreation,  and  camping. 

We  all  know  that  America's  recrea- 
tional needs  are  growing  year  by  year, 
tnd  the  amoimt  of  money  that  Ameri- 
cans spend  on  recreation  is  likewise  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate.  Having  this 
area,  unspoiled,  as  a  National  Park  will 
bring  to  the  economy  of  Wayne  County 
ud  Utah  many  times  over  the  amount 
lO.  revenue  that  can  be  gained  by  quick 
and  thoughtless  exploitation  for  building 
stone. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Park  Service 
ofllclals  can  and  will  move  quickly  in 
this  matter.  It  Is  imperative  that  they 
do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  coosent  that  the 
telegram  which  I  sent  to  Secretary  Mor- 
ton be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooro, 
as  follows: 

Mat  4.  1971. 
Hon.  Rooms  C.  B.  Mobton, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Wa3hins;ton,  B.C. 

Urge  Immediate  action  to  appraise  and 
purchase  area  in  Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ment threatened  by  strip  mine  operations. 
Imperative  that  we  protect  Uils  magnificent 
area  in  National  Park  System.  Copy  of  state- 
ment made  In  Senate  will  follow. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss. 


SENIOR  CmZENS'  MONTH— MAY 
U>71 

Ifir.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  designated  this  month  as  the 
period  in  which  we.  as  a  nation,  can  i)ay 
tribute  to  our  older  citizens.  It  is  entirely 
fitting  that  we  pause  on  this  occasion  to 
otHisider  the  place  of  older  Americans  in 
oar  society. 

The  initial  observation  I  think  we  can 
all  make  is  that  our  older  citizens  are  not 
roceiving  the  attention  or  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  numbers,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  importance  to  our  society. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  this  with  some 
Illuminating  figures.  There  are  in  Amer- 
ica today  approximately  7  million  col- 
lege students.  That  figure  includes  full- 
tiine  and  part-time  students  in  univer- 
sitieB,  colleges.  Junior  colleges,  and  the 
Uke. 

Owitrast  that  figure  of  7  million  college 
students  with  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons in  our  country  over  the  age  of  65: 
That  second  figure  is  20  million,  roughly 
three  times  as  great.  In  spite  of  their 
numbers,  our  senior  citizens  are  sys- 
tematically neglected  by  the  press;  their 
needs  and  interests,  their  dUBcultles, 
bopes  and  aspirations,  receive  little  na- 
tt<mal  attention.  Think  of  what  would 
happen  tf  even  10  percent  of  our  older 
citizens — 2  million  persons — decided  to 
demonstrate  their  grievances  in  the  fash- 
ion that  some  of  our  college  students 
ttaaoostrate  theirs.  We  should,  as  a  Na- 
ttop.  pay  attention  to  the  Ideas  and  the 
PwWems  of  college  age  youngsters.  But, 
llmple  justice  demands  that  we  give  at- 


taitioQ  to  the  needs  of  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans that  is  three  timeB  as  Iwve  as  our 
ooUege  population— our  aenlor  citbow. 

I  am  ha]M>y  to  say  that  ttiis  condltton 
is  changing  for  better.  Our  l^iedal  CCm- 
mittee  on  Aging  has  laid  the  groundwork 
in  ttie  last  2  years  for  a  national  effort 
to  ImiKove  the  lot  of  our  senior  citizois, 
retired  persons — persons  over  66.  The 
thrust  is,  of  course,  economic:  but  we  are 
also  interested  in  housing,  nutrition, 
transportati<m,  stfid  recreation  needs  of 
ow  older  dtiaens. 

President  Nixon  has  proclaimed  May 
1971.  as  Senior  Citizens'  Month.  Let  me 
quote  a  portion  of  his  proclamation: 

The  generation  of  Americans  over  66  have 
lived  through  a  partlcularty  challenging  time 
m  world  history.  The  fact  that  our  coxmtry 
has  come  through  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  a  strong  and  growing 
Nation  Is  the  direct  result  of  their  devotion 
and  their  resourcefulnees.  We  owe  them  a 
great  deal — not  only  few  what  they  have  done 
in  the  past  but  also  for  what  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  today.  Perhaps  -tiie  greatesrt 
error  which  younger  Americans  make  in  deal- 
ing with  the  elderly  Is  to  underestimate  the 
energy  and  skill  which  they  can  still  con- 
tribute to  their  country. 

During  the  last  year,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand older  people  wrote  to  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  told  us  in  their  own 
words — some  sad,  some  hopeful — about  what 
they  need  and  what  they  desire.  We  learned 
once  again  that  what  they  seek  moet  of  all  Is 
a  continuing  role  In  shaping  the  destmy  Oi 
their  society.  We  must  find  new  ways  for 
helping  them  play  such  a  role — cm  undertak- 
ing which  will  require  a  basic  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  many  Americans  who  are  not  yet 
elderly. 

The  President  also  recMitly  named  Dr. 
Arthur  S.  Flemming  to  be  full-time 
Chairman  of  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  which  begins  in  Wtish- 
ingt(m  on  November  28.  The  selection  of 
that  distinguished  gentleman  Indicates 
the  importance  which  the  President  at- 
taches to  the  conference.  Dr.  Flemming, 
who  was  President  Eisenhower's  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
orgsmized  the  first  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  in  1961.  He  is  the  former 
president  of  three  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  farmer  presidoit  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Churches,  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  We  all  wish  him 
well  in  his  latest  important  assignment. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging — if 
you  will,  the  National  Conference — the 
State  counterparts  are  now  beginning  to 
meet  aroimd  the  Nation.  In  my  own 
State,  the  Florida  Cotiference  on  Aging 
will  be  meeting  in  Orlando  beginning 
May  11,  1971.  Our  hope  is  to  have  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
convene  in  Orlando  the  day  before.  May 
10,  to  hear  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  participants.  My  State  is 
blessed  with  a  population  of  senior  citi- 
zens proportionately  greater  than  most 
other  States:  Older  citizens  retire  to 
Florida  to  take  advantage  of  the  sun  and 
delightful  climate  we  rightfully  boast 
about.  We  know  firsthand  of  the  vitality 
and  energy  of  these  retired  persons.  They 
are  bustling  and  busy  people,  full  of  life 
and  fun.  They  do  not  look  upon  retire- 
ment as  enforced  Idleness,  but  rather  as 
a  new  challenge  and  a  new  opportunity.  I 


thii^c  It  is  time  that  we  as  a  nation  began 
to  give  thc»e  people  the  respect  and  the 
honor  that  is  their  due,  and  devtiop,  not 
a  patronlzmg  sympathy,  but  genuine  con- 
cern for  their  problems,  hopes,  and  aspi- 
rations. We  a^e  it  to  them  to  do  so;  we 
also  owe  It  to  ourselves  because  these  In- 
dividuals have  a  great  many  lessons  and  a 
great  deal  of  wisdom  to  share  with  us. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
concept  of  "no-fault"  insurance  is  being 
Increasingly  discussed,  cussed,  analyzed, 
and  reanaljrzed. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  experimenting  with  the  sys- 
tem for  several  months. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stxvensoh)  in- 
tends to  introduce  a  "no-fault"  bill  ap- 
plicable to  the  District  oi  Columbia. 

I  found  an  article  on  this  subject 
written,  by  Morton  Mintz,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  2,  1971, 
to  be  interesting.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoorb, 
as  follows: 

NO-FAXn.T  iMStTKANCE  VOTK  NeaKS 

(By  Morton  Mints) 

Congress  Is  heading  toward  a  day  of  de- 
cision on  an  automobile  insurance  system 
that  collects  $14  bUllon  a  year  but  pays  out 
to  claimants  and  policyholders  a  net  of  97 
bmion,  or  SO  oents  on  the  dollar. 

The  system  is  a  consxmier  Issue  with  a 
potential  for  vast  Impacts  on  more  than  100 
million  car  owners  and  on  the  safety  and 
repairablllty  of  the  vehicles  the  auto  In- 
dustry wUl  design  for  them  hereafter. 

But  It  Is  also  an  Issue  with  a  potential  for 
drastic  restructuring  of  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness, which  deducts  t6  bUllon  from  the  $14 
billion  of  premiums  for  selling  and  other 
administrative  expenses  and  for  profit. 

The  legal  profession's  stake  Is  also  meas- 
urable. For  litigating  personal -injury  and 
property-damage  cases  lawyers  get  $1  bil- 
lion of  the  $14  billion,  or  reform  advocates 
estimate,  about  one-quarter  of  their  total 
Income. 

Last  Friday,  a  House  Commerce  subcom- 
mittee headed  hy  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D- 
Callf.)  completed  eight  days  of  hearings 
on  his  bills  for  no-fault  Insurance,  under 
which  a  motorist's  own  Insurer  compensates 
him  for  specified  injtnles  and  losses  no  mat- 
ter who — if  anyone — was  responsible  for  an 
accident. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  begin  a  10-day  hearing  on  the 
similar,  pioneer  no-fault  bills  and  r^ated 
legislation  cosponsored  by  Sen.  Warren  O. 
Magnuaon  (D-Wash.),  the  committee  chair- 
man, and  Sen.  PhUlp  A.  Hart  (D-Mieh.). 
chairman  of  the  Senate  antitrust  subcom- 
mittee. 

Magnuson  and  Hart.  In  a  March  hearing, 
attacked  the  White  House  position,  which 
is  that  the  present  system  "needs  change 
badly,  and  needs  It  now,"  but  that  Congress 
shotUd  enact  a  resolution  appealing  to  each 
of  the  states  to  adopt  a  no-fault  plan. 

VOLPE   NOT   TO   OBJXCT 

However,  tmder  questioning  by  Moss,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe  said 
he  would  not  object  to  a  law  setting  federal 
standards  for  the  states  to  meet,  so  long  as 
there  woiUd  be  no  federal  "take-over"  of 
regulation. 

But  two  experienced  state  legislators  from 
Illinois  and  Massachusetts  testified  that  the 
administration  approach  Is  doomed  to  fan. 
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Antt^ony  Scarlano,  of  Chicago,  said  tbAt 
to  suggest  that  state  leglsUttures  subetan- 
tlally  controlled  by  lawyers  cmd  Loturtnoe 
Agents  who  thrl7«  under  the  prasent  system 
to  enact  genuine  no-fault  plans  Is  to  play 
"a  cruel  hoax  on  the  long-suffering  auto 
accident  policyholder  and  potential  victim." 

Scarlaoo  gave  the  Hou^  subcommtttee 
data  on  the  legislatures  of  10  selected  states — 
California,  Florida,  nilnoia,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri. New  Jersey,  New  York,  Korth  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas — for  1969  which 
showed: 

The  lawyers  headed  16  of  the  total  20  state 
senate  and  house  conunltteee  with  jurladlc- 
tlon  over  no-fault  bills  (an  Insiiranoe  a^ent 
beads  another) . 

That  only  Michigan  had  neither  a  house 
nor  a  senate  suboonunlttee  with  such  Jitris- 
dlctlon  that  was  not  controlled  by  lawyers 
and  Insurance  agents. 

Scarlano.  Joined  by  five  other  membe]$»  of 
the  Illinois  House,  sponsored  a  no-fault  bill 
In  1967.  It  died  In  committee.  In  196d  he 
tried  again.  Lawyer-legislators  asked  hlni  he 
said.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do?  Bepealjour 
livelihood?" 


A 


SATINO    $100    MILLION 

In  the  Massachusetts  House,  Michael  S. 
Dukakis  led  a  long  battle  for  a  no-fault  ^an. 
Last  y*ar  an  extremely  restricted  version  was 
adopted.  Jifen  so,  motorists  in  his  state  axe 
being  saved  an  estimated  9100  milUon  In 
premiums  this  year  alone. 

Before  Moss,  Dukakis  protested  any  |)iro- 
posal  to  let  the  states  act  "In  their  t>wn 
sweet  time,"  (Secretary  Volpe  conceded  to 
the  congressman  that  aft«r  the  first  state 
enacted  a  workmen's  compensation  law.  i the 
last  did  not  do  so  until  three  decades  la-Qer) . 

The  "guaranteed"  result.  Diikakls  testi- 
fied, will  be  a  "crazy  quilt '  of  state  laws  that 
will  wrap  motorists  In  different  rules  wiien- 
erery  they  leave  their  home  states. 

Almost  no  one  any  longer  even  bothers  to 
offer  a  blanket  defense  of  a  system  that  in 
1967.  according  to  a  massive  Department  of 
Transportation  study,  paid  out  $6.6  billion 
for  losses  that  were  actually  $A  billion 
^vater:  gave  an  average  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  accident  victim  llablUty  pay- 
ments of  91  a. 566  for  an  average  total  eco- 
nomic loss  of  •78,000  and  often  overpaid  saaall 
claims— all  while  dMiying  coverage,  or 
charging  discriminatory  rates,  to  the  un- 
lucky. 

Senate  commerce  committee  sources  eald 
that  the  basic  question  raised  by  such  ffrcts 
is  how  can  coverage  be  expanded — almost 
two-foid — to  cover  every  motorist  an4  to 
provide  swift  and  adequate  compensation  to 
Tlctlms,  all  without  Increased  costs  to  ^n- 
siuners?  I 

MAIN    BLXMKNTS 

The  key  elements  In  the  Hart-Magniison 
answer  are  these : 

A  no-fault  bill  requiring  every  veHlde 
owner  to  buy  a  policy  covering  himself,  his 
family,  passengers,  persons  using  his  car  and 
pedestrians  he  may  hit.  An  Inaurer  oould  not 
deny  suoh  a  policy  to  any  owner  who  has 
a  valid  lloense  and  pays  the  premium.  The 
policy.  In  event  at  accident,  would  pay  all 
hospital  and  rehabilitation  costa.  up  to  11,000 
a  month  for  SO  months  in  lost  wages  and 
other  economic  loaa,  except  for  damage  to  the 
Tehlde    (Moss   would   set   a   $86,000   lUnlt). 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Transportation 
Department  to  t«qulre  auto  manufacturers 
to  design  vehlclea  to  reduce  property  dam- 
age. The  1076  models,  toe  example,  wt>uld 
have  to  have  front  and  rear  tmmpers  that 
would  absorb  a  crash  at  6  miles  per  bom  into 
a  fixed  barrier  with  no  damage  to  the  car. 

Sens.  Hart  and  Magnuson,  backed  by  in- 
surance lnd\istry  sources  say  this  provision 
alone  would  decrease  accident  repair  qosts 
by  $1  billion  annually. 

The  National  Asaodatlon  of  Independent 
Inain^rs,  whose  numbers  write  more  4han 
half  of  the  auto  insurance  policies,  told,  the 


Mbfls  suboommlttee  that  the  no-fault  bills 
are  "a  groas  overkUl."  This  group,  along  with 
Qiganlitlons  of  mutual  firms  and  moat  ootn- 
paolea  Itaat  sell  directly  to  oonsumers, 
favors,  letting  the  states  expeirlmant. 

The  Hart-Magnuson  and  Moss  bUls  would 
retain  the  liability  syEtem  for  death,  loss  of 
an  eye  or  other  "catastrophic  harm."  I^tat 
pyiday.  Nationwide  Mutual,  the  flftli^Iarg- 
est  auto  insurer,  proposed  a  no-fault  sys- 
tem that  would  eliminate  the  liability  syatem 
completely. 


ENVIRONMENT,  ECONOMICS,  AND 
PUBLIC  POLICY— ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
HAROLD  E.  PASSER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  had  brought  to  my  attention  an 
address  delivered  on  April  26  to  the 
Business  Economists  conference  at  Chi- 
cago by  Dr.  Harold  E.  Passer,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Affairs.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Passer's  re- 
marks was  "The  Environment,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Public  Policy,"  certainly  a 
timely  one. 

As  most  of  us  are  aware,  we  are  only 
now  entering  the  enforcement  phase  of 
our  national  effort  to  abate  and  control 
environmental  degredation.  It  is  in  this 
enforcement  phase  that  the  real 
"crunch,"  as  it  were,  will  come.  It  is 
only  in  the  enforcement  phase  that  the 
society  will  at  last  become  aware  of  what 
the  trade-offs  involved  really  are.  Seri- 
ous enforcement  of  stringent  pollution 
standards  will  necessarily  involve  shifts 
in  certain  economic  balances,  often  quite 
substantial.  As  we  begin  to  require  in- 
dustry to  internalize  costs  that  have 
heretofore  been  external  to  the  costs  of 
production  and  distribution,  we  will  have 
to  confront  as  a  society  how  those  costs 
will  be  borne.  We  must  also  confront  a 
long  series  of  difficult  choices  between 
various  degrees  of  environmental  control 
and  their  relative  costs,  not  only  eco- 
nomic but  as  they  relate  to  our  social 
values  £ind  standard  of  living. 

Dr.  Passer  does  not  pretend  to  have 
the  answers  to  any  of  these  questions, 
but  he  does,  in  my  opinion,  an  unusually 
cogent  job  of  raising  them.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TBZ    KNVIBONICZNT,    E:CX)N0MIC8,    and    PlTBLIC 
POLICT 

(Remarks  by  Dr.  Harold  C.  Passer,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs) 

As  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  the  question 
of  environmental  deterioration  received  only 
sporadic  attention  from  public  ofBclals  and 
was  of  minor  importance  as  a  poUtlcal  ts?ue. 
Today,  preserving  the  environment  ranks 
very  near  the  top  of  our  list  of  goals,  and  can- 
not be  Ignored  or  even  minimized  by  any 
public  official. 

This  sudden  emergence  of  the  environment 
as  one  of  the  foremost  public  policy  Issues 
should  be  of  great  Interest  to  economists  and 
particularly  to  business  economists.  The  re- 
lationships between  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic problems  need  to  be  analyzed  and  un- 
derstood In  order  that  government  polices  tc 
Improve  the  environment  will  have  maximum 
effectlvenoBS. 

rXDZRAL   COVXaNMXNT   ORGANIZATION    TO 
PROTECT  THE   ENVIBONMXNT 

The  year  1970  brought  the  establishment 
of  the  major  Federal  agencies  to  protect  the 


environment.  I>re8ldent  Nhron's  first  official 
action  in  1970— the  first  official  Presidential 
action  in  the  decade  of  the  1970'8 — was  to 
sign  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969.  This  act  establiahed  the  Council  on 
Environmental  quality  (CEQ),  wMoh  advise* 
the  President  on  environmental  policy  Just 
as  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  advlste 
him  on  economic  policy. 

Several  months  later,  in  April  1970,  the 
Presideint  by  BxeouUve  Order  created  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council 
(NIPCC)  to  advise,  via  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  President  and  the  Chairman  of 
CEQ  on  industrial  programs  to  curb  pollu- 
tion. 

NIPOC  and  its  30  sub-oounclls  are  com- 
poeed  of  about  250  btislness  leaders  drawn 
from  a  broad  ^ectrum  of  American  Industry. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  furnishes  the 
supporting  staff  to  NIPCC  including  tech- 
nical and  administrative  help.  The  Executive 
Director  of  NIPCC.  Walter  Hamilton.  Is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Industry  Economics.  The  major  ptnpose  of 
NIPCC  is  to  serve  as  a  communications  chan- 
nel between  Industry  and  Government  on 
environmental  problems. 

President  Nixon  took  two  additional  steps 
In  1970  to  adapt  the  structure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  environmental  needs.  He 
created  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepher- 
Ic  Adminletratlon  (NOAA)  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  bring  together  the  major 
Federal  scientific  and  technical  programs 
dealing  with  the  seas  and  the  atmosphere. 
The  creation  of  NOAA  strengthens  our  scien- 
tific capability  for  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems and  also  makes  possible  a  unified  ap- 
proach. NOAA  came  into  existence  In  Octo- 
ber 1970. 

President  Nixon  also  established  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  by 
bringing  together  in  a  single  organization 
the  major  Federal  pollution  control  programs 
from  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
(Interior,  Agriculture,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission). 
The  mission  of  SPA  Is  to  carry  on  the  fight 
against  pollution  on  an  integrated  basis  by 
placing  In  one  agency  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing and  enforcing  environmental 
standards.  ES>A  deals  with  pollution  problems 
related  to  water,  air.  noise,  pesticides,  solid 
waste,  and  radiation. 

To  summarize,  the  major  Federal  Govern- 
ment organizations  to  combat  pollution  were 
set  up  in  1970  as  follows: 

CeSq,  to  formulate  policy; 

EPA,  to  enforce  standards; 

NOAA,  to  centralize  scientific  research; 
and 

NIPOC,  to  provide  a  communications  chan- 
nel between  Government  and  Industry. 

CEQ  is  In  the  Office  of  the  President.  EPA 
la  an  Independent  agency,  while  NOAA  and 
NIPCC  are  in  the  Department  of  Oommerce. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   MTTRB 

One  of  the  basic  difficulties  In  establish- 
ing poUcles  In  environmental  protection  Is 
that  the  Intensely  emotional  public  inter- 
est in  the  environment  Is  not  matched  by 
a  general  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
environmental  problems.  Let  me  Illustrate 
this  lack  of  knowledge  by  mentioning  some 
widely-held  environmental  myths. 

Myth  Number  1:  The  U.S.  environment 
has  continuously  deteriorated  since  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  In  1620. 

First,  we  should  note  that  some  serious 
environmental  problems  of  the  i>a£t  are  no 
longer  with  vis.  In  the  19th  Century,  a 
major  source  of  pollution,  and  a  major  health 
hazard.  In  U.S.  cities  was  animal  waste  from 
the  horses  used  to  pull  horse-drawn  street- 
cars, buggies,  drays,  and  wagons.  The  coming 
of  the  electric  streetcar  and  the  automobile 
eliminated  the  animal  waste  problem.  An- 
other health  hazard  was  polluted  drinking 
water,  which  vras  a  source  of  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  and  typhoid.  Now  we  not  only  have 
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ijlaease-free  drinking  water,  but  It  cnrit^<n« 
MkUtives  to  reduce  tooth  decay. 

Second,  our  environment  in  important  re- 
gpectt  has  not  deteriorated.  last  summer  the 
Katlon&l  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Semces  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Cocoznerce  reported  on 
the  analgia  of  88  air  samples  that  w«re  col- 
lected at  three  representative  coQUnental 
and  oceanic  sites.  This  information  vras  com- 
pared with  data  collected  as  far  back  as  60 
years  ago.  To  the  srurprise  of  many  people, 
this  comparison  Indicated  that  the  atmos- 
phere today  has  precisely  the  same  percent- 
age oxygen  as  in  1910 — 20.95  percent.  The 
NBS-ESSA  report  turtber  iitdicated  that  the 
burning  of  all  known,  recoverable  foaall 
fuels  would  not  significantly  loww  the  oxy- 
gen content  of  the  atmoophere. 

We  also  know  that  fish  caught  half  a 
centiiry  ago  (and  only  recently  analyzed) 
oontaln  mcwe  mercury  than  fl*h  caught  in 
1970.  Compounding  this  mystery  is  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  fish  oor^inilng  mercury 
have  been  caugiu  in  lakes  where  there  never 
has  been  an  industrial  discharge  of  mercury. 
As  "niomas  B.  Shepard,  of  Look  Magagine, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech,  the  only 
poKlble  explanation  Is  that  the  mercury 
oame  from  depositB  in  nature. 

Professor  Crenson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, said  in  a  recent  article  that  city  air 
Is  probably  cleaner  today  than  fifty  years 
ago  when  coal-bumlng  factories,  locomo- 
tives, and  hoone  furnaces  were  in  use.  We 
know  from  careful  measurement  that  the 
air  In  New  York  City  Is  cleaner  now  than 
fire  years  ago.  We  also  know  that  automo- 
biles today  emit  much  leas  air  pollutants 
than  ten  years  ago. 

Thus,  we  should  aK>roach  our  pollution 
problems  with  a  sense  of  perspective.  We 
have  had  poUutlmi  problems  for  a  long  time, 
but  they  have  changed  over  the  years.  De- 
qjtte  our  growing  population  and  Increasing 
affluence,  it  Is  possible  to  reduce  pollution 
if  we  are  willing  to  exert  enough  effort. 

Myth  Numlber  2:  Industry  is  the  only 
•oorce  of  poUuHoa. 

To  anyone  who  has  lived  In  Washington, 
O.C.  the  falsity  of  this  myth  U  self-evident. 
There  Is  very  little  Industry  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  yet  the  Potomac  River  Is  badly 
pcHluted.  The  reason,  in  large  part,  is  the 
raw  or  nearly-raw  sewage  dumped  Into  the 
Potomac  by  communities  In  the  Washington 


This  problem  Is  not  restricted  to  Wash- 
ington. Only  one-third  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation Is  served  by  sewers  and  adequate  treat- 
ment plants.  The  greatest  municipal  waste 
problems  exist  in  the  areas  with  the  heaviest 
populations,  particularly  the  Northeast.  In 
addition  to  sewage,  munlclpalltlee  have  seri- 
ous solid  waste  disposal  problems,  which  are 
created  largely  by  consumers  as  they  dis- 
card newspapers,  magazines,  containers,  and 
other  nonusable  parts  of  goods  they  pur- 
chase. Northern  cities  and  States  that  salt 
their  streets  and  highways  in  the  winter  to 
melt  ice  and  snow  also  contribute  important- 
ly to  water  pollution. 

Agriculture  Is  another  major  source  of  pol- 
lution. AAlmal  wastes  from  catUe,  horses. 
hogi.  Bhe^,  and  chickens  In  the  U.S.  are 
equivalent  to  the  wastes  that  would  be  gen- 
erated by  a  human  population  of  two  bil- 
lion persons  (or  ten  tlmas  the  UJ3.  popula- 
tion). Agrlcultvire  and  home  gardeners  ara 
lOao  a  source  of  water  pollution  from  fer- 
tUlzeni,  herbicides,  and  pesticides. 

Myth  Number  3:  Because  industry  Is  the 
■Ola  source  of  pollution,  we  can  simply  re- 
quire Industry  to  stop  polluitlng  and  absorb 
tjM  cost  In  their  profits.  Therefore,  elimina- 
tion of  pollution  will  benefit  the  public, 
through  an  Improved  environment,  and  at 
no  cost  to  Itself. 

Once  we  recognize  that  Industrv  is  onlv 
COS  of  several  major  sources  of  pollution,  this 
myth  loses  much  of  its  torce.  But  regarding 
todustry  poUution,  there  stlU  U  the  ques- 
wm  of  who  pays  for  the  cleanup. 


To  an  audience  of  economists,  I  need  not 
explain  at  great  length  the  proposition  that 
the  consumer  or  society  will  pay  the  cost  of 
the  cleanup.  To  reach  any  atiits  conclusion 
Is  to  aflwime  that  somehow  we  can  alter  the 
distribution  of  Income  and  the  incidence  of 
taxation  throtigih  environmental  require- 
ments In  a  way  that  has  not  been  previously 
possible. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  cost  of  pre- 
venting environmental  degradation  will  be 
reflected  in  business  costs  and  prices,  In  the 
oase  of  industrial  pollution;  and  in  agricul- 
tural costs  and  prices,  In  the  case  of  agricul- 
tural pollution;  and  in  local,  state,  or  Fed- 
eral taxes  In  the  case  of  goverzunental  pollu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  American 
people  would  not  favor  environmental  clean- 
up If  they  were  aware  of  the  economic  costs 
Involved.  But  I  think  that  they  should  be 
aware  of  these  costs  In  order  that  they  can 
have  well-informed  opinions  about  environ- 
mental poUcy. 

KNVIBONMKNTAI.    POUCT     ISSUES 

The  F^Bderal  Oovemmeat  Is  now  well  or- 
ganized to  formulate  and  implement  poUdee 
to  prevent  environmental  deterioration. 
These  policies  represent  a  broad  range  of  ai>- 
proachea.  We  should  not  rtUe  out  any  alter- 
native until  we  have  more  knowledge  and 
experience.  Thus,  It  is  appropriate  to  discuss 
the  environmental  policy  issues  that  are  still 
unsettled. 

NATIONAL  VERSUS  LOCAL  OE  STATE  STANDARDS 

One  Of  the  basic  Issues  still  to  be  complete- 
ly resolved  Is  the  question  of  uniform  na- 
tional pollution  standards  vs.  varying  local 
or  State  standards.  It  brings  into  focus  sev- 
eral Interesting  but  difficult  problems.  The 
first  involves  the  possible  conflict  between 
the  right  of  State  and  local  self -determina- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need  to  achieve 
campatibiUty  of  State  and  local  standards  for 
products  marketed  for  nationwide  or  regional 
consumption. 

Nationwide  standards,  with  a  oonalatant 
system  ot  enforoenaent  by  the  IPMeral  Oov- 
ernnaent,  would  cut  through  the  layera  of 
jurisdictional  authority,  and  provide  con- 
alKtency  and  stability. 

In  many  oases,  the  overriding  oonslderatlon 
dictating  a  need  for  uniform  national  rtand- 
ards  Is  the  effect  that  conflicting  local  stand- 
ards would  have  on  the  nationwide  market 
systems  of  many  firms  and  Industries.  A 
{»oducer  of  detwgents  could  not  make  and 
market  at  reasonable  ooet  a  ptxxluot  **^'^* 
must  satisfy  hundreds  of  oonfllotlng  local 
standards.  Likewise,  automobile  manufac- 
turers oould  not  design  and  produce,  at  rea- 
sozuble  cost,  emission  controls  for  oars  that 
would  satisfy  confilctlng  state  or  local  stand- 
ards. 

There  are  precedents  already  In  law  for  the 
Congress  has  enacted  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act,  which  con- 
tains hazardous  substances  provisions,  «md 
1»  considering  Administration  pn^osals  for 
Improvement  of  this  act  and  for  a  new  toxic 
substances  bill.  The  FIPR  Act  authorizes  FM- 
eral  control  over  pesticides  by  eetabHshlng 
registration  and  labeling  requirements.  The 
proposed  toxic  substances  bill  prescrlbee 
minimum  standard  tests  to  be  performed  on 
these  substances.  In  both  cases,  nationwide 
marketable  products  are  Involved.  Use  of 
these  products  could  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
humans  and  wUdllfe  beyond  the  regions  in 
which  the  products  are  sold. 

There  also  are  Instances,  however,  In  which 
It  Is  advantageous  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  establish  environmental  stand- 
ards. Local  governments  can  set  standards 
for  pollution  abatement  problems  affeotlng 
the  local  area  alone,  such  as  In  the  case  of 
sanitary  land-fill  requirements.  It  shotild  also 
be  recognized  that  even  where  national 
standards  are  called  for,  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment could  stUl  require  a  nK>re  stringent 
standard  by  the  use  of  Its  taxing  power. 


The  issiis  of  natlozial  vs.  State  and  local 
standards  also  involves  a  recognition  of  tlie 
fact  that  iKillution  can  occur  at  more  than 
one  stage  of  the  production  or  consumption 
process: 

1.  The  input  stage,  affecting  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  other  factors  entering  Into  the 
production  of  goods  and  services.  This,  in 
effect.  Involves  the  technical  charad^rlstics 
c^  the  juroduction  process  and  the  raw  ma- 
terials that  are  used. 

a.  The  output  stage,  affecting  the  disposi- 
tion of  effluents  as  they  enter  the  environ- 
ment during  the  production  process. 

3.  The  oonsumption  stage,  when  goods  are 
used  or  discarded. 

It  is  more  likely  tbat  purely  local  or  State 
or  regional  problems  will  arUe  during  stages 
(1)  and  (2),  while  the  problems  that  oc- 
cur at  stage  (3)  are  likely  to  be  national  In 
scope.  Tot  example,  the  typical  smokestack 
probl«n  may  be  of  concern  ooly  to  the  com- 
munity in  ii^ilch  production  takes  place. 
Even  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  because  dir- 
ty air  does  not  stc^  at  political  boundaries. 
But  when  throwaway  containers  are  produced 
and  distributed  throughout  the  country,  the 
solid  waste  problem  created  by  their  disposal 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  the  community 
where  such  containers  are  manufactured. 
Local  or  regional  standards,  therefore,  might 
be  appropriate  in  the  first  case,  whereas  na- 
tional standards  would  be  appropriate  in  tha 
second. 

Another  argument  for  national  standards 
Is  that  they  would  tend  to  establish  a  uni- 
form national  price  for  the  use  of  our  air  and 
water  resotuces.  In  the  absence  of  uniform 
standards,  there  would  be  an  economic  ia>- 
centlve  for  Industry  to  relocate  to  those  areas 
where  poUutlon  controls  were  less  stringent. 

This  leads  us  to  an  Important  argument 
for  varying  environmental  standards.  It  la 
possible  that  we  might  want  to  use  such  an 
approach  to  alter  prevailing  population  and 
migration  patterns.  In  view  of  overcrowding 
and  other  urban  problems,  it  mli^t  be  ad- 
visable to  use  a  "new  town"  and  "growth  cen- 
ter" concept  to  utilize  the  drawing  power  of 
a  lower  environmental  standard  to  help  at- 
tract the  Industry  and  jobs  that  are  neces- 
sary to  support  a  viable  community.  In  such 
cases,  the  justification  for  nonuniform  stand- 
ards Is  based  on  social  rather  than  economic 
grounds,  and  might  deserve  some  considera- 
tion. 

THE  AWKTMTT.ATlyE  CAPACTTT  ARGUMENT 

Closely  allied  to  the  pollution  standards 
problem  is  the  broad  Issue  of  the  assimila- 
tive capacity  of  the  environment.  There  are 
limits  to  the  amounts  of  pollutants  that  the 
wivlronment  can  assimilate.  In  some  cases, 
we  are  approaching  the  environment's  level 
of  tolerance  and  the  closer  we  get  to  that 
level,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  reach  society's 
level  of  tolerance.  Thus,  a  poUutlon  abate- 
ment program  is  essential. 

The  assimilative  capacity  argument  at- 
tempts to  reflect  the  different  environmental 
conditions  existing  In  various  locations  as  a 
factor  in  establishing  poUutlon  standards.  It 
asks  the  qtiestion  of  whether  we  set  uniform 
national  standards  that  raise  the  overall  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  or  whether  we  permit 
State  and  local  governments  to  eatabUsh 
varying  standards  that  might  raise  the  level 
of  pollution  In  areas  that  are  p>re8eiitly  leoi 
populated  or  tnduatriallzed,  and  lower  It  In 
others. 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  of  the  In- 
teresting points  Involved  In  this  issue.  Kumld 
we  permit  nonuniform  standards,  based  en 
the  assimilative  capacity  relatlonshlpe  pres- 
ently existing,  to  infiuence  industrial  mlgra- 
Uon? 

A  second  point  Is  our  time  reference.  Our 
concern  with  cleaning  up  the  envlroninent  Is 
not  limited  to  the  present  but  extends  far 
into  the  futtire.  We  should  try  to  project 
future  developments  resulting  from  current 
or  p>roposed  environmental  pmllcles.  For  ex- 
ample, certain  sireas  are  at  this  time  capable 
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ot  uitmllatlng  more  pollutuits,  becatia*  tbey 
are  leM  industrlaltzed  or  less  denselr  pop- 
ulated. If  envlroiiinent&l  poUtries  attract  In- 
dvwtry  to  tlioM  areas,  then  we  may  be  build- 
ing future  poDutlon  problem*  If  w*  (lo  not 
plan  carefully.  < 

Tbla  ralMs  tbe  Important  qu««tl#n  of 
whether  natviral  raeouroee,  such  a«  tlTen, 
streams,  lakes  or  foraet  lands,  belong  to  and 
should  be  preserred  for  and  enjoyed  by  the 
entire  Nation,  or  whether  the  local  residents 
of  an  area  should  have  the  ezcluslTe  right 
to  their  use  and  enjoyment.  We  must  4nclde 
whether  or  not  mdlTldnal  communities  or 
States  should  be  permitted  to  decide  how 
these  resources  are  to  be  \ised  or  wliether 
such  decisions  should  be  in  the  hands  Cf  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

There  la  a  ooQpromlse  poaalbl*  betwetn  the 
MSlmllatlye  capacity  laeiie  and  the  need  to 
establish  onlform  enTlronmental  standards. 
This  compromise  Involrea  the  •stabllaHm^tnt 
of  national  amhlent  standaKU  ratben  than 
enilsBion  standards.  Let  me  use  an  e«>nipl^ 
to  explain  how  this  wo\ild  work.  ' 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  December 
81,  1»70.  directs  the  Environmental  lYotec- 
tion  Agency  to  publish  propoaed  national  pri- 
mary and  secondary  ambient  air  quaUty 
standards  for  each  pollutant  for  whlth  air 
quality  criteria  have  been  Issued.  Th»  pri- 
mary standards  are  Intended  to  protett  the 
public  health  while  the  more  stringent  sec- 
ondary standards  are  to  protect  the  public 
welfare.  The  public  welfare,  in  this  ca«e  in- 
volves the  safety  of  crops,  property,  and  hu- 
man comfort. 

The  critical  factor  in  thla  requirement  Is 
the  distinction  between  an  emission  stand- 
ard and  an  ambient  air  standard.  The  emis- 
sion standard  regulates  the  amount  o€  pol- 
lutant a  p>artlcular  source,  such  as  a  munici- 
pal incinerator,  can  emit  into  the  oitmoe- 
phere.  An  ambient  standard  defines  thf  level 
of  air  quality  that  must  be  satUfleit  in  a 
particular  area  that  covers  more  thsfi  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  a  single  eomce.  It 
might  be  the  atmoephcre  over  an  entire  city, 
for  example. 

An  ambient  standard.  In  elTeot,  is  tke  net 
result  of  the  poUution  emitted  by  several 
sources.  It  is  less  stringent  than  an  entlssion 
standard  since  it  reflects  the  fact  that; emis- 
sions from  an  individual  source  will  be  di- 
luted as  they  are  asslml1at<w1  into  the  ^mos- 
phere. 

The  ambient  standard  allows  for  tke  as- 
similative capacity  of  the  envlronmeit  be- 
yond the  general  allowance  implicit  tn  the 
emissions  standard.  Therefore,  the  apparent 
conflict  between  national  and  local  stand- 
ards cah  be  resolved  by  permitting  th»  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  establish  uniform  am- 
bient standards  and  allowing  local  govern- 
ments to  establish  the  specific  emission 
standards  that  would  enable  their  commu- 
nities to  satisfy  the  national  standaH-  In 
sparsely  populated  and  less  industrialized 
areas,  the  emission  standards  could  b4  more 
lenient  than  in  areas  that  are  highly  Indus- 
trialized and  heavily  populated. 

In  some  cams,  it  might  be  necesskry  to 
leave  decisions  on  emission  standatda  to 
regional  authorities.  Such  authorities  might 
be  necessary  when  river  ba«ln  proble^os  are 
Involved. 

EirviBONMXirrAi.  stamdaxos  or  ruc^t 
■  ■  At  the  Federal  level,  we  are  currently  im- 
plementing or  propoaing  to  implemet^  both 
standards  and  taxes  to  reduce  pollution. 
Bmlasfon  standards  for  automobiles  1H11  be 
established  on  a  national  basis.  Tbie  Ad- 
ministration Is  developing  tax  proposuls  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  lead  in  gasoline  and  to 
aulphur  dioxide  emitted  to  the  atmotophere 
in  the  burning  of  toma  fuels. 

The  question  of  taxes  vs.  standards  was 
dlacusaed  by  the  Council  of  Econonilc  Ad- 
visers in  their  1971  report  and  also  by  the 
Joint  EooDomlc  Oonunlttee  in  their  jrecent 


report.  I  should  like  to  contribute  only  one 
point  to  this  discussion. 

Advocates  of  the  tax  approach  emphasize 
that  it  permits  each  polluter  to  make  his 
own  adjustment,  depending  upon  his  con- 
trol coats  as  related  to  the  tax.  Because  con- 
trol costs  for  one  substance  (say  sulphur 
dioxide)  may  vary  widely,  the  tax  i^proach 
permits  an  efficient  use  of  society's  resources 
In  curbing  pollution.  I  agree  that  this  is  a 
correct  uialysis. 

But  .  tt''"^  that  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  standards  approach  also  leads 
to  efOclent  use  of  resources.  Under  a  national 
standards  approach,  various  "polluters"  will 
find  that  control  costs  differ  and,  therefore, 
the  addition  to  the  costs  for  different  prod- 
ucts will  differ.  This  will  mean  that  the 
cost  and  price  of  some  products  will  rise  sub- 
stantially while  for  others  there  will  be  lit- 
tle or  no  rise,  ^lien,  through  the  market  sys- 
tem, as  consumers  react  to  price  changes, 
there  will  be  signals  sent  to  producers  to 
concentrate  on  those  products  and  tboae 
processee  in  wb'ch  the  pollution  control  cost 
la  lor.  This  wiU  i  «ad  to  reduce  the  production 
of  prt>duct8  involving  more  pollution  and  In- 
crease the  output  of  products  involving  lees 
pollution.  By  the  same  process.  It -will  tend 
to  put  the  cost  of  iX>Uutlon  abatement  right 
where  it  belongs — on  the  products  that  cause 
the  pollution. 

Thus,  either  standards  or  taxes  are  com- 
patible with  a  market  system  and  enooiirage 
efficient  use  of  resources.  The  choice  of  a 
tax  or  a  standard  in  a  specific  case  should 
depend  on  which  can  be  administered  most 
effectively.  This,  in  turn,  vrtll  depend  on  many 
factors  fncludlng  tty  number  and  location 
of  "polluters." 

scALX  or  PBioarnxs 

PoUution  abatement  is  both  a  technologi- 
cal and  an  economic  problem.  The  two  are 
interrelated,  because  the  technology  of  pol- 
lution abatement  will  help  determine,  in  part, 
the  cost  of  cleaning  up  our  envlromnsnt. 

As  an  economic  problem,  pollution  abate- 
ment involves  the  allocation  of  scarce  re- 
sources among  alternative  uses.  There  is  a 
ne*d,  therefore,  to  establish  a  scale  of  priori- 
ties which  recognizes  that  there  necessarily 
must  be  (1)  trade-offs  in  the  realization  of 
competing  objectives  (e.  g.,  pollution  abate- 
ment vs.  urban  renewal  or  the  expansion  of 
health  facilities)  and  (2)  trade-offs  within 
the  area  of  pollution  itself. 

Slnoe  this  Nation  has  only  a  limited  supply 
of  resources,  we  should  recognize  that  we 
cannot  accomplish  all  of  our  environmental 
objectives  over  a  short  period  of  time.  Some 
environmental  as  well  as  competing  non-en- 
virorunental  objectives  may  have  to  b«  poet- 
poned  until  later  or  at  least  undertaken  at 
a  reduced  level  of  activity. 

Because  pollution  abatement  requires  the 
use  of  scarce  resources,  our  rate  of  in- 
crease in  real  economic  growth  and  standard 
of  living  as  conventionally  measured  will  be 
affected.  Many  pollution  abatement  efforts 
wUl  require  more  productive  resotirces  per 
unit  of  output  than  at  present.  More  labor 
or  capital  or  raw  materials  will  foe  required 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  output  in 
order  to  comply  with  existing  and  future 
environmental  standards. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  additional 
real  resourcee  required  to  comply  with  pol- 
lution standards  can  be  satisfied  in  one  of 
two  ways:  (1)  increasing  the  rate  of  increase 
in  real  ONP  through  a  higher  rate  of  Invest- 
ment or  (2)  diverting  resources  from  the 
productton  of  other  goods  and  services. 

In  elthw  case  we  would  be  diverting  re- 
sources from  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  for  current  consiunptlon.  We  would 
benefit,  of  course,  not  only  from  an  improved 
environment  in  an  esthetic  sense  but  also 
in  terms  of  better  health,  which  could  mean 
reduced  medical  expenses,  and  purer  air 
and  water,  which  would  reduce  cleaning  bills 
and  water  treatment  coeta. 


Perhaps  the  most  dlfllcult  policy  queetloD 
is  the  speed  with  which  pollution  is  abated. 
If  we  try  to  do  this  quickly,  the  costs  will 
undoubtedly  be  much  higher.  We  will  ex- 
perience more  of  a  drag  on  real  per  capita 
incomes  and  there  wQI  be  adjustment  prob- 
lems from  sudden  changes  such  as  shutting 
down  factories  or  halting  homebuildlng  be- 
cause sewage-treatment  facilities  are  not 
available.  Another  very  real  cost  of  moving 
quickly  is  the  many  false  steps  that  we  will 
take  because  our  knowledge  of  pollution  is 
so  limited.  The  detergent  manufacturers  who, 
In  good  faith,  invested  millions  ot  dollan  in 
NTA,  as  a  substitute  for  phosphates,  only  to 
find  NTA  also  unacceptable,  illustrate  the 
pitfalls  when  knowledge  is  Incomplete. 

TKX   NXKD  rOB   ASOITIONAI.  AND  nCPKOVKD  DATA 

Our  experience  with  jMllution  control 
proMsms  and  the  policymaking  process 
points  to  the  critical  need  for  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  body  of  data  on  the  Im- 
portant relationships  between  technological 
applications,  business,  population,  regional 
and  national  patterns  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  the  biosphere.  These  data  would 
enable  us :  ( 1 )  to  measure  and  evaluate  more 
reliably  the  rtiatlve  environmental  Impact 
associated  with  different  patterns  of  produc- 
tion; (3)  to  establish  realistic  environ- 
mental standards:  (S)  to  determine  the  cost 
of  cleaning  up  our  environment  more  accu- 
rately than  we  can  now;  and  (4)  to  deter- 
mine and  evaluate  the  economic  impact  of 
pollution  control. 

The  Council  on  Enviroinmental  Quality 
(CEQ),  with  the  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  «md  other  Govenunent 
agencies,  has  already  undertaken  a  comjwe- 
henstve  effort  to  develop  data  sources  and 
Information  for  policy  formulation  and  an- 
alytical purposes.  This  effort  at  devrtoplng 
an  Envlronmenit«J  Quality  Information  and 
Planning  System  (EQUIPS)  haa  l)egun  with 
the  Input-Output  Model  in  the  Office  of 
Business  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  model  is  already  opera- 
tional and  used  for  a  variety  of  analytical 
purposes. 

The  EQUIPS  effiort  extended  the  OBE  Model 
by  adding  data  on  total  waste  generated  in  all 
economic  sectors,  including  agriculture,  in- 
dvistry,  government,  and  households.  The  use 
of  these  data  in  the  standing  input-output 
model  wUl  make  it  possible  to  Identify  spe- 
cific types  of  waste  resulting  from  each  unit 
of  output  generated  for  intermediate  and 
final  consumption. 

The  Model  will  make  It  possible  to  ex- 
amine currerrt  levels  of  treatment,  untreated 
waste  residuals,  and  benefits  and  costs  as- 
sociated with  increasing  the  level  of  waste 
treatment.  The  purpose  of  these  analyses  will 
be  to  examine  benefits  and  costs  of  alterna- 
tive decisions  and  policies  related  to  en- 
vironmental quality  and  other  national  ob- 
jectives. The  Model  Is  designed  to  todlcate 
opportunities,  priorities  and  early  warning 
signals  in  the  environmental  quality  area. 

The  EQUIPS  effort  Is  the  first  step  toward 
obtaining  an  extensive  body  of  data  per- 
taining to  all  aspects  of  the  environmental 
problem.  Additional  effort  at  refining  and 
broadening  the  data  will  be  undertaken  in 
the  coming  months. 


HX7MAK  RIGHTS  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  24,  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  Gov- 
ernors Conference  on  the  United  Nations 
was  held,  ^wnsored  by  the  Institute  ol 
World  Aflairs  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Mll-waukee.  an  Institution 
which  has  long  taken  an  active  and  lead- 
ing role  in  world  and  international  af- 
fairs. I  should  like  to  recommend  to 
Senators  a  paper  delivered  by  Llewellyn 
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pfankudiai.  professor  of  political 
idence  at  the  University  of  Wlsomsln 
%i  Madison  at  this  conference. 

The  paper  is  particularly  ]?elevaat  at 
a  time  when  we  are  questioning  the 
aUlity  of  the  United  Nations  to  pnvnote 
world  peace  and  protect  humsin  rights, 
and  when  we  are  considering  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper,  entitled  "Ttw  Issue 
Before  Us."  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 

There  bdng  no  objectlcm,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  lasuKB  Bxrou  Us 
(By  Llewellyn  Pfankuchen) 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  kicking  off 
this  conference  than  by  repeatmg  what  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner  wrote  in  an  article  entitled 
"Can  the  United  NaUons  Be  Revived?"  which 
many  of  you  may  have  read  in  the  July  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs.^ 

"Twenty-five  years  after  the  League  of 
Nations  was  born  a  successor  organization 
was  being  formed  at  San  Francisco.  This  fate, 
at  least,  has  been  spiued  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  Nations  is  not  dead.  But  it  cer- 
tainly is  ill.  It  is  suffering,  even  supi)orter8 
admit,  from  'a  crisis  of  confidence,'  a  'decline 
in  crediblUty,'  and  'creeping  irrtilevanoe.' 
However  we  define  it,  the  fact  is  that  the 
world  organization  Is  being  increasingly  by- 
passed by  Its  members  as  they  confront  the 
central  problems  of  the  time. 

"To  be  sure,  a  negative  diagnosis  of  the 
patient's  condition  requires  some  qualifica- 
tion. One  can  argue  that  the  important  thing 
to  say  about  the  United  Nations  is  not  that 
it  has  fulfilled  so  few  of  its  ambitious  man- 
dates, but  that  it  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  the  face  of  all  the  dif&culties  Inherent  in 
the  international  situation. . . . 

"The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
United  NaticHia,  however,  is  an  opportunity 
not  Just  to  celebrate  past  achievements,  but 
to  laiinch  a  continuing  process  of  renewal 
and  reform.  If  this  process  is  to  begin,  we 
must  pull  no  punches  in  analyzing  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  world  organization.  The 
United  Nations  today  probably  enjoys  leas 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Its  members  and 
the  public  at  large  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  its  iilatory.  The  obvious  reason  Is  its  dem- 
onstrated inability  to  deal  with  the  c«itral 
problems  of  war  and  peace  in  the  world.  It 
is  hard  to  explain  to  people  In  most  countries 
why  the  organization  cannot  do  something  to 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  It  is  hard  to  explain 
to  Arab  and  Israeli  opinion  why  it  cannot 
assure  a  Just  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  liard  to  explain  to  African  opinion  why 
it  does  not  implement  its  innumerable  reso- 
lutions calling  for  an  end  to  colonialism  and 
racial  discrimination  In  Rhodesia,  South  West 
Africa,  South  Africa  and  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories. It  is  hard  to  explain  to  American 
opinion  why  the  United  Nations  does  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  suppress- 
ing liberty  in  Czechoslovakia  or  stop  commu- 
nist support  for  'wars  of  national  liberation.' 
It  may  even  be  hard  to  explain  to  opinion  is 
communist  countries — and  elsewhere  too-' 
why  the  United  Nations  Is  silent  In  the  face 
of  umiateral  U.S.  actions  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Southeast  Asia. 

"The  decline  of  the  United  Nations  is  par- 
ticularly notable  in  the  United  States,  the 
country  which  took  the  leading  role  In  its 
formation  and  provided  far  and  away  its 
greatest  single  source  of  support.  Relations 
between  Washington  and  the  world  organi- 
sation turned  sour  during  the  Article  IB 
crisis  and  became  increasingly  abrasive  dur- 
ing the  late  Johnson  years  over  Vietnam  and 


the  UJr.  lole  in  the  Arato-Iamal  orlats.  Tbe 
8soretary-aeneral'B  abrupt  wltbdzwral  <rf 
umOP  and  tbe  pro-Arab  bias  of  oertain  VJf. 
reeolutlons  alienated  opinion  in  the  admln- 
lArattca,  Ooagrass  and  tlM  pvUUc  at  laz«B. 
The  preaant  Amw1«»n  attitude  toiward  tbe 
orgamsation,  )how«v«r.  Is  less  Irritation  ttuui 
indifference.  The  Mlxon  administration  pays 
Itttie  attention  to  It  in  the  oonduet  of  for- 
eign policy,  the  Ametiean  leadership  In  the 
world  body  has  declined  to  «i  all-time  low. 
Deqplte  the  noble  eOorU  of  a  revltaUaed 
United  Nations  Aasoclatkm  and  otbao-  non- 
govenunental  organizations,  the  Ameriean 
people  seem  less  interested  in  the  United 
Nations  than  ever  before — as  may  be  veri- 
fied tiy  the  empty  galleries  at  V3i.  meetings 
and  the  deoilne  in  coverage  even  by  pefien 
Uke  The  Mew  York  Times." 

Mr.  Gardner  has  a  long  llat  ot  refonne  m 
his  article,  whloh  doubtleoe  will  be  dlaetwert 
in  the  committee  meetings  here  today.  It  Is 
a  f  oraoLidable  agenda,  and  many  voloes  will  be 
heard;  but  I  Should  Uke  to  add  the  voice  of 
the  United  Nations  6eoretary-Oeneral.  We 
do  not  hear  him  very  much — his  voice  Is 
almost  drowned  out  in  the  turbulence  of  our 
afWrs.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  he  Is 
the  Ntunber  One  pc^tlcal  leader  of  ttie 
world,  and  certainly  no  other  single  person 
can  claim  to  represent  moat  of  tlie  wotld's 
people  as  he  ean.  He  has  an  agenda  of  his 
own;  it  is  presented  in  his  "Annual  Report 
...  on  the  Work  of  the  Organization"  made 
public  last  month.  The  following  quotes, 
however,  are  from  a  speech  of  his  delivered 
in  Ottawa.*  After  pointing  out  that  the 
United  Nations  is  suffering  from  a  crisis  of 
authority,  he  declared  that  "strengthening 
the  United  Nations  should  be  not  Just  a  de- 
sire but  an  obsession,"  and  he  proposed  the 
following  agenda: 

"First  and  foremost,  the  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  of  the  Security 
Council,  mtist  be  enforceable. 

"Second,  unused  provisions  of  the  Charter 
.  .  .  should  be  activated.  .  .  .  There  are  .  .  . 
valuable  provisions  at  t3ie  Charter  for  estab- 
lishing subOUUary  lx>dleB  for  fact-finding 
and  for  purposes  cf  oonciliatlon  In  poUtloal 
disputes  which  may  be  aotivated  far  more 
frequently. 

'"nilrd,  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
must  be  empowered  to  interpret  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Our  goal  should  be  tbe 
acceptance  by  all  Member  States  .  .  .  cf  the 
conqrolsory  Jurlsdictiaoi  of  the  IntematlonBl 
court  of  JTBtioe  in  all  International  legal 
disputes. 

"Fourth,  ...  I  coDsider  the  Idea  of  the 
universality  of  the  United  Nations  the  prl- 
orltQr  Item  of  this  year's  agenda  for  world 
affairs.  .  .  .  Concerned  citizens  rightly  can- 
not understand  why  the  organization  charged 
with  keeping  peace  in  the  world  cannot  deal 
with  the  Indo-China  war  and  other  matters 
involving  the  excluded  countries.  .  .  . 

"Fifth,  I  have  recently  recommended  that 
^Obal  authorities  related  to  the  United  Na- 
tions be  estahliShed  to  deal  with  serious 
global  problems.  .  .  .  The  air  and  water  of 
the  earth  circulate  universally.  They  are  no 
respecters  ot  national  botindariee  or  of  any 
other  man-conceived  barriers.  .  .  . 

"Similarly,  I  hope  that  steps  will  swiftly 
be  taken  to  establish  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional regime  to  administer  the  resources  ot 
the  sea-bed.  generally  recognized  as  'the  com- 
Toaa  heritage  of  mankind'. 

"Sixth,  the  United  NaUons  urgently  needs 
a  stand-by  force  ...  In  my  view,  a  ready, 
trained,  stand-by  force  is  a  prerequisite  for 
effective  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security. 

"The  most  important  lesson  we  have 
learned  from  the  astronauts  and  the  cosmo- 


nauts Is  that  the  world  is  a  sing^  unit,  a 
rather  tiny  plaoe;  that  the  conditions  of  life 
are  inoredlbly  fintgUe;  and  that  human  hfe 
is  ooaflned  by  its  own  requirements  to  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  earth's  bloaphsce. 
The  penalty  of  technological  mastery  of  the 
earth  is  that,  henceforth,  there  is  no  esc^>e 
from  the  responsibility  of  planetary  man- 
agement  

"I  do  not  crittdze  national  pride.  National 
pride  is  natural.  I  say  only  that  the  sense 
of  belonging  to  the  human  community  must 
now  be  added  to.  and  become  dominant  over, 
other  allegiances.  Man  now  has  not  only 
the  posslbUlty  but  the  necessity  for  recog- 
nizing and  for  demonstrating  his  essential 
imlty.  This  has  always  been  the  vision  of  the 
great  rellgioui  teachers,  philosophers,  sages 
and  wise  men  of  the  past.  Tbday,  it  la  a  basic 
requirement  for  progress.  .  .  . 

"Are  there  any  short-cuts  to  constructing 
the  needed  world  order  and  the  body  of  en- 
forceable world  law  together  with  the  neces- 
sary executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  fune- 
tlonsT  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  gensraUy 
recognized  that  lanr  derives  from  norms  of 
behaviour  accepted  by  the  community,  and 
that  In  course  of  time,  as  usage  proves  their 
worth,  bodies  of  law  become  enforceable.  If 
we  accept  this  concept,  then  there  la  no 
aspect  of  world  affairs  and  national  affairs 
that  does  not  require  the  attention  of  world 
citizens  as  they  work  steadfastly  to  usher  In 
the  new  world  ordw.  Whatever  contributes  to 
the  sense  of  world  community  .  .  .  serves  to 
build  tbe  world  order  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire. . . ." 


1  Richard  N.  Gardner,  "Can  the  United  Na- 
tions Be  Revived?"  Foreign  Affairs,  JiUy,  1970, 
Vol.48,  pp.  660-61. 


*U  lliant,  "The  United  Nations:  The 
Crisis  of  Authority,"  Utf  Monthlj/  CkTonicle. 
August-8eptemb«:,  1970,  Vol.  VH,  No.  8,  pp. 
90-01. 


EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  President,  James 
Bryant  Conant,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity some  years  ago,  said; 

llie  primary  ooncern  of  American  educa- 
tion today  Is  not  the  develc^ment  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  "good  life"  in  young  gen- 
tlemen bom  to  the  purple  .  .  .  Our  purpose  is 
to  cultivate  in  the  largest  possible  number 
of  future  citizens  an  appreciation  at  both 
the  responsibilities  and  the  Iwneflts  which 
come  to  them  because  tiiey  are  Americans 
and  are  free. 

I  think  these  remarks  have  a  great 
deal  of  validity  yet.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that.  In  many  cases,  higher  education  has 
strayed  from  tlds  mark. 

I  think  most  Americans  arc  appalled  by 
the  conditions  they  find  on  the  country's 
campuses  today.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  and  money  lias  gone  into  the  crea- 
tiaa  of  our  State  university  systems.  The 
people,  I  think,  are  beginning  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  these  expenditures  and  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  retom 
is  commensurate  with  tbe  expenditure. 
The  State  college  and  unlrerMty  system 
in  California  comes  immediately  to  mind : 
The  State  of  California  has  lavished  great 
efforts  into  creating  that  system.  For 
their  trouble,  they  have  gotten  rebelli<Hi, 
riots,  and  mayhem.  The  recent  college 
disorders  trace  their  ancestry  to  Mario 
Savlo  at  Berkeley  in  1964.  Tbose  beautiful 
college  campuses,  which  are  more  luxuri- 
ous than  any  coxmtry  club  one  could 
imagine,  have  been  left  In  shambles  by 
"flower  children." 

In  my  own  State,  we  now  have  a  course 
entitled  "How  To  Make  Revolution  in  the 
United  States,"  sponsored  by  the  student 
government's  Cwiter  for  Participant 
Education  at  the  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity: The  gentleman  who  "teaches"  this 
course.  Jack  Lieberman,  whom  the  press 
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iHow  refers  to  sls  "Radical  Jack, "  recently 

■  laid  seige  to  the  Florida  State  Senate  In 
Tanahaseee.    Wearing   his    badge   «lth 

'  pictures  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  this  former 
head  of  the  SDS  recently  taunted  State 
Senators  who  do  not  share  his  outlandish 
political  philosophy. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  begin  to  think  about  reassesiing 
the  role  of  government  In  our  higher 
education  system.  It  Is  bad  enough  to 
have  the  outrages  we  have  in  many  of  our 
universities  today;  It  is  Intolerable  fhat 
we,  as  taxpayers,  have  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  and  finance  the  Tery 
people  who  are  vowing  to  tear  down  our 
Institutions.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
legitimate  criticism  of  the  Oovemnient 
or  dissent  as  to  particular  policies  of  the 
Government.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 

[heresy;  but  subversion  and  actions  de- 
signed to  bring  down  the  Oovemi^ent 
are  in  a  completely  diHerent  categorsr. 

However  difllcult  it  may  be,  we  niust 
t&oe  the  fact  that  there  are  too  irlany 
people  in  our  colleges  today  who  are  not 
college  material.  We  have  allowed  the 
«}ecious  notion  to  come  into  play  that 
all  Americans  as  a  matter  of  right  are 
entitled  to  a  college  education.  They  are 
not.  Rather,  we  should  seek  to  mate  It 
possible  for  everyone  who  has  the  ability 
and  the  will  to  earn  a  higher  education — 
to  make  it  poasiUe  for  those  youngsters 
to  achieve  that  goal.  The  presence  of 
many  unqualified  or  badly  motivated 
youngsters  in  our  colleges  today  is  a  great 

,  tragedy.  It  is  imfair  to  the  youngsters 
themselves — it  arouses  hopes  which  oan- 
not  be  satisfied.  It  is  unfair  to  the  other 
students — their  courses  are  diluted  to 
accommodate  the  slower  students,  it  is 
extraordinary  to  me  that  we  have  the 
need  for  remedial  reading  courses  in  col- 
leges today,  but  that  sadly  is  the  case  In 
many  institutions.  Finally,  it  Is  unfair  to 
ask  society  to  foot  the  bill  for  this  sort  of 
nonsense.  The  bill  is  not  only  in  terms  of 
f aciUties  and  faculty  salaries.  It  mua  be 
viewed  also  in  terms  of  the  costs  of  Idis- 
ruptlons  and  social  costs  as  yet  imcal- 
culable.  How  do  you  put  a  price  taf  of 
alienation  on  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans, alienation  brought  about  by  Heel- 
ing of  futility  and  hopelessness  many 
youngsters  have,  who  have  not  the  ablUty 
or  the  will  to  succeed  in  college?  It  iE  as 
I  say,  time  to  reassess  the  probleoi.  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
editorial  published  In  the  Wall  8tt«et 
Journal  of  April  28,  1971,  which  rentes 
Yale  University's  experience  with  tuition 

it^loans  to  its  students,  the  repayments  of 
^hich  are  deferred  until  after  gradua- 
tlOD.  The  Journal  comments  about  the 
'Implications  of  such  a  scheme  for  other 

^colleges  around  the  country:  I 

At  the  Bazn«  tim«.  the  advantages  of  some 

•  sort  of  deferred  payment  plan  could  be  con- 
sMerable.  It  woiUd  make  tb«  decision  to  go 
to  college  or  not  very  much  a  matter  of  In- 
dividual choice  and  ability  rather  than,  ex- 
ternal clrcxmistance.  This  would  be  as  true 
for  the  jKKjr,  bright  student  eager  to  gb  to 
college  as  for  the  bored  middle  class  student 
anxious  to  put  it  off  for  awhile.  Purttier- 
more,  if  the  approach  grew  more  widespread. 
It  oo\ild  bring  economic  preasiires  to  bear 
on  the  universities  that  coiUd  prove  c|ulte 
healthy.  Rather  than  seeking  to  ln4>reaa  the 
government' wlthHUelr  need  for  money,  iml- 
yanltliss  would  have  to  Impress  prospective 


stsudente  with  the  quaUty  of  their  educa- 
tion. Since  there  is  a  direrslty  of  potential 
students,  the  already  varied  choice  of  educa- 
tional experience  available  Ln  America  would 
gain  economic  support;  the  tendency  of  uni- 
versities to  vie  for  m(Ke  and  more  govern- 
ment aid  threatens  diversity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Thx  Piopxr  Flacz  To  Send  thx  Bill 

The  universities  currently  are  strapped  for 
funds,  and  while  we  can  sympathise  with 
their  diCQcultles,  it's  possible  that  in  sorting 
out  their  SxianoiiJ  problems  they  will  man- 
age to  solve  certain  other  problems  too.  For 
the  problems  that  have  so  troubled  the  uni- 
versities recently  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
way  educations  are  financed. 

In  the  past,  Americans  have  tended  to 
beUeve  that  education  should  not  necessarily 
be  financed  by  the  person  to  be  educated; 
rather,  the  funds  for  his  education  have 
come  from  the  government,  because  one  per- 
son's education  Is  presumed  to  benefit  all 
society;  or  from  his  parents,  because  they 
see  a  coll«ge  education  as  the  key  to  their 
child's  social  mobility,  a  way  to  increase  his 
potential  earning  power,  and  even  as  a  way 
to  get  him  (or  her)  married  properly. 

But  lately  this  system  of  financing  educa- 
tions has  begun  to  show  some  faults.  Not 
oiUy  Is  higher  education  getting  too  ex- 
pensive for  It;  the  system  itself  has  con- 
tributed to  the  disaffection  of  students  and 
all  the  difficulties  that  has  caused  for  the 
universities. 

An  article  by  Stephen  J.  Tonsor,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  historian.  In  the  journal 
Modem  Age  puts  It  well.  He  writes  that 
"higher  education.  Indeed  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  middle  class  family  life,  provides  the 
perfect  paradigm  of  the  welfare  state,  and 
it  Is  precisely  in  these  areas  that  the  limita- 
tions of  welfarelsm  are  most  clearly  evident. 
The  adolescent  child  and  the  adult  student 
are  asked  to  |>08tpone  a  meaningful  role  In 
the  societies  in  which  they  participate.  Their 
roles  and  identities  are  undefined,  their  re- 
sponsibilities non-existent.  They  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  present  work  of  society  and 
they  are  asked  to  prepare  for  a  future  not  of 
their  own  choosing." 

TTie  point  Mr.  Tonsor  and  others  suggest  is 
at  first  perhaps  a  bit  unthinkable:  Much 
might  be  gained,  both  for  students  and  for 
universities,  by  shifting  the  financial  respon- 
sibility fOT  education  received  to  those  who 
receive  It. 

The  suggestion  Is  not  necessarily  unwork- 
able. Mr.  Tonsor  favors  the  Idea  of  estab- 
lishing an  Independent  corporation  to  offer 
long-term  loans  to  students  on  a  national 
scale.  The  corporation  coxild  borrow  from 
private  lenders  and  make  student  loans  to 
be  paid  back  over  m&ny  years  with  Interest. 

And  notably.  Tale  University  recently  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  give  Its  students  the  op- 
tion of  taking  a  loan  from  the  university  for 
all  or  part  of  their  tuition,  to  be  paid  off  in 
regular  installments  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  student's  postgraduate  Income.  The  uni- 
versity hopes  to  rely  on  short-term  borrow- 
ing for  operating  funds  untU  the  plan  begins 
to  produce  fimds  Itself. 

Now  such  proposals  raise  some  Immediate 
questions,  of  course.  Yale  officials  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  their  plan  as  now  consti- 
tuted Is  "experimental"  and  does  not  come 
anywhere  near  solving  their  budgetary  prob- 
lems; and  It  takes  little  financial  expertise 
to  notice  that  if  college  costs  continue  to 
rise  and  college  graduates  continue  to  grow 
more  and  more  disaffected  with  high-Income 
careers  In  biislness  or  the  professions.  Tale 
could  find  Itself  In  a  lot  of  trouble. 


At  the  same  time,  the  advantagee  of  some 
sort  of  deferred  payment  plan  could  be  con- 
siderable. It  would  make  the  decision  to  go 
to  college  or  not  very  much  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual choice  and  ability  rather  than  ex- 
ternal circumstance.  This  would  be  as  true 
for  the  poor,  bright,  stiident  eager  to  go  to 
college  as  for  the  bored  middle  class  student 
anxious  to  put  it  off  for  awhile. 

Furthermore,  if  the  approach  grew  more 
widespread,  It  could  bring  economic  pressures 
to  bear  on  the  universities  that  could  prove 
quite  healthy.  Rather  than  seeking  to  im- 
press the  government  with  their  need  for 
money,  universities  would  have  to  impress 
prospective  students  with  the  quaUty  of 
their  education.  Since  there  Is  a  diversity  of 
potential  students,  the  already  varied  choice 
of  educational  experience  available  In  Amer- 
ica would  gain  economic  support;  the  tend- 
ency of  universities  to  vie  for  more  and  more 
goverrunent  aid  threatens  diversity. 

Finally,  there  may  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  principle  of  financing  education  out 
of  a  student's  future  Income  rather  than 
money  in  band  could  help  the  universities 
to  get  away  from  their  current  status  as  sanc- 
tuaries for  aging  adolescents.  They  might,  as 
Mr.  Tonsor  suggests,  "continue  to  educate 
I>eople  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  make  a 
convincing  case  that  society  will  reward  them 
for  deepening  their  capacities  and  enlarging 
their  skills." 

Theee  might  Include  people  who  are  dis- 
satisfied and  want  to  change  their  careers, 
people  who  decide  they  want  to  update  their 
technical  training  and  conceivably  even  peo- 
ple who  are  fed  up  with  the  outside  world 
and  want  to  drop  out  for  a  few  years  of  study 
In  order  to  regain  perspective.  The  actual 
educational  needs  of  adiUt  Americans  are 
huge  and  largely  unmet. 

Here  surely  are  Important  poeslbllltles  for 
universities  to  consider  as  they  try  to  deal 
with  thMr  financial  problems.  Mr.  Tonsor 
notes  that  "institutional  reform  usually  be- 
gins because  of  financial  crisis,"  For  \ini- 
versities  right  now,  the  potential  rewards  of 
the  reform  make  the  crisis  a  very  mixed  evil. 


THE    ABM— A    MAGNET    OP 
DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
perceptive  and  persuasive  remarks  of  my 
senior  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  on  some  of  the  practical 
effects  of  having  and  installing  a  highly 
questionable  antibalUsitic  missile  sys- 
tem. 

Senator  Symington  addresses  his  re- 
marks specifically  to  the  ABM's  effect  on 
Missouri.  However,  they  are  relevant  to 
other  States  as  well. 

In  an  excellent  editorial,  the  Spring- 
field Leader  &  Press  asked  rhetorically 
"What  would  the  ABM  serve?"  It 
answers : 

Since  It  could  not  possibly,  even  If  func- 
tioning with  100%  efficiency,  knock  out  more 
than  a  fraction  of  those  Incoming  missiles, 
and  since  an  Interception  setup  would  invite 
a  heavier  onslaught  of  bombs — perhaps  up  to 
600 — the  ABM  would  actually  invite  a 
heavier,  more  widely  dispersed  fallout.  .  .  . 

The  Springfield  Leader  &  Press  goes  on 
to  point  out: 

But  even  the  assumption  that  the  ABM  Is 
an  effective  defense  Is  fallacious,  these  ex- 
perts claim — Its  unsultablllty  and  luiwork- 
ablllty  now  are  well  recognized  "even  In  the 
Pentagon." 

The  one  argument  that  may  have  carried 
the  day  for  proponents  of  the  ABM  In  the  61- 
50  Senate  showdown  two  years  ago  was  that 
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the  ABM  could  provide  "a  bargaining  chip" 
for  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  then 
scheduled.  Well,  SALT  proceedings  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  and  that  "chip"  has 
proven  of  no  benefit. 

The  ABM  has  been  proven  a  waste  of  money 
to  date,  and  there  are  other,  more  Important 
things  to  spend  American  dcAlars  on — that, 
undoubtedly.  Is  the  we«^x)nry  Sen.  Symington 
intends  to  use  In  the  shaping  Senate  battle, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial  of  the  Spring- 
field Leader  &  Press  of  April  28  be  printed 
In  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd, 
as  follows: 

Magnet  roa  Missn.E8 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  Is  mustering  his 
forces  for  a  renewal  of  his  old  battle  against 
the  antlballlstlc  mlssUe  system,  the  ABM 
which  he  fought  so  hard  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Most  particularly,  the  senator  opposes 
an  ABM  installation  to  protect  the  ensUoed 
offense  missiles  at  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base, 
In  Mlssotirl,  on  the  theory  that  the  risks  It 
would  Invite  would  far  outweigh  defensive 
gains.  If  Indeed  there  would  be  such  a  thing 
as  gains. 

Missouri's  senior  lawmaker  Is  gathering  his 
Information  through  qualified  experts.  In- 
cluding Wolfgang  Panofsky,  director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  and 
a«orge  W.  Rathjens,  former  weapons  spe- 
cialist for  the  federal  government,  now  a  pro- 
fessor at  Maasachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Some  of  the  facte  gathered  by  these  men 
are  blood  chillers  for  Missovirl  and  much  of 
ttie  Midwest  to  contemplate. 

In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  U.S., 
contends  Panofsky,  Whlteman  Base  would 
serve  as  a  "magnet,"  for  Incoming  mlaslles — 
In  order  words  the  base  Itself  Is  the  real 
danger — and  aseimiption  Is  that  a  "reason- 
able" attack  might  bring  as  many  as  300  mis- 
siles raining  down  on  the  Whlteman  area. 

Rathjens  takes  up  the  theme  here  to  ex- 
plain the  probable  effects:  assuming  winds 
of  15  miles  an  hour,  a  fallout  would  cover 
an  area  of  36,000  square  miles  with  a  ctoee 
of  radiation  approximately  1500  roentgens 
within  the  first  four  days — far  more  than 
enough  to  kill  everyone  without  adequate 
shelter. 

That  cloud  of  deatlh  would  range  across 
eastern  Missouri,  over  the  St.  "Louis  area 
where  as  many  as  4  million  humans  might  be 
caught,  and  on  ncaliieastward  over  Chicago 
and  Detroit.  The  death  toll,  Rathjens  esti- 
mates, would  probably  range  from  250,000  to 
as  many  as  20  million,  depending  on  aheltei 
and  air  conditions,  but  more  likely  would 
tange  from  1  mUllon  to  5  mUllon. 

And  what  would  the  ABM  serve?  Since  It 
oould  not  possibly,  even  If  fimctdonlng  with 
100  percent  efficiency,  knock  out  more  than 
a  fraction  of  those  Incoming  missiles,  and 
since  an  interception  setup  would  Invite  a 
heavier  onslaught  of  bombs — perhaps  up  t» 
600 — ^the  ABM  would  actually  Invite  a 
heavier,  more  widely  dispersed  faUout,  Rath- 
jens points  out. 

But  even  a  assumptlota  that  the  ABM  is  an 
effective  defense  Is  fallacious,  these  experts 
claim — Its  unsultablllty  and  unworkablllty 
now  are  weU  recognized  "even  In  the 
Pentagon." 

The  one  argument  that  may  have  carried 
the  day  for  proponents  of  the  ABM  In  the 
51-60  Senate  showdown  two  years  ago  was 
that  the  ABM  could  provide  "a  bargaining 
chip"  for  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  then  schediUed.  Well,  SALT  prooeed- 
tn^p  have  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and 
ttoat  "chip"  has  proven  of  no  benefit. 

The  ABM  has  been  proven  a  waste  ci 
money  to  date,  and  there  are  other,  more  Im- 
portant things  to  spend  American  doUars 
on — that,    undoubtedly.    Is    the    weaponry 
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Sen.  Symington  Intends  to  use  in  the  shap- 
ing SKMite  battle. 


PRIZE-WINNINO  ESSAY   BY  KATH- 
LEEN EPELDI.  BOISE,  IDAHO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 

it  was  a  pleasure  to  learn  that,  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  an  Idaho  student 
has  been  named  among  the  five  national 
winners  of  the  Ability  Counts  contest 
sponsored  by  the  President's  Committee 
and  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

Miss  Kathleen  Epeldl,  17,  of  1615  North 
23d  Street,  Boise,  a  student  of  Bishop 
Kelly  High  School,  entered  the  competi- 
tion with  35,000  students  from  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  47  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

This  year,  the  students  investigated 
the  attitudes  other  members  of  their 
home  community  have  toward  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped.  In  many 
towns,  the  students  encountered  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  knowledge  about  the  abilities 
of  handicapped  workers.  They  found 
there  is  understanding  of  the  needs  felt 
by  the  handicapped  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  be  self-sufiQcient.  Miss  Epeldi 
was  among  the  students  who  found  her 
community  has  members  who  do  xmder- 
stand  those  needs  and  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  help  the  handicapped  individual 
build  a  better  life.  Discussing  the  lot  of 
the  unemployed  handicapped  person, 
Miss  Epeldi  noted: 

It  Is  difficult  for  \u  lucky  ones  to  imagine 
bow  It  would  be.  But  we  can  do  more  than 
jtat  shake  our  heads  and  move  on — we  can 
change  their  world  by  changing  our  own  atti- 
tudes. 

I  congratulate  Miss  Epeldi  for  her  win- 
ning report,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, who  donate  the  prize  money  for 
the  student  vdnners,  and  the  sponsoring 
committees  for  the  changes  encouraged 
by  this  annual  contest — instilling  young 
people  with  positive  attitudes  toward 
their  handicapped  peers;  focusing  na- 
tional attention  on  the  capabilities,  po- 
tential, and  accomplishments  of  the 
handicapped. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  Miss 
Epeldi's  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  wsis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ElCFLOTUENT    Or    THX    HANDICAPPED: 
COICMTJNITT   ATTITITDES 

(By  Kathleen  Epeldi,  Bishop  Kelly  High 
School,  Boise,  Idaho) 

"Sitting,  rocking,  waiting  for  time  to 
pass  .  .  .  breakfast,  always  the  same  .  .  .  the 
mall  boy  at  10  o'clock  but  never  any  letters 
for  her  ...  a  bit  of  lunch  . . .  the  young  one's 
running  past  on  the  way  home  from 
school . . .  dinner,  a  silent  affair  . . .  television, 
the  shows  are  all  the  same  .  .  .  early  to  bed. 
Such  a  life." ' 

Yet,  this  is  the  life  of  millions  in  America 
today.  It  Is  difficult  for  us  lucky  ones  to 
Imagine  how  It  would  be.  But  we  can  do  more 
than  just  shake  our  heads  and  move  on — we 
can  change  their  world  by  changing  our  own 
attitudes. 

Even  though  I  did  come  up  against  some 
attitudes  which  were  largely  the  result  of 


Ignorance  of  the  handicapped  and  their 
abilities,  I  found  that  there  Is  more  being 
dona  to  help  the  h&ndlcapped  In  my  oom- 
munlty  than  I  had  previously  thought.  While 
doing  research  on  the  handicapped  labor 
force  in  Boise,  I  discovered  many  favorable 
situations  in  which  disabled  laborers  have 
become  a  vital  element  in  their  various  jobs. 

Mr.  Brownfield,  owner  of  an  orthopedic 
equipment  store  In  Boise,  Is  oite  person  who 
definitely  recognizes  the  great  potential  of 
the  handicapped.  He  employs  many  disabled 
workers  and  finds  that  they  generally  per- 
form beitter  work  than  unimpaired  workers 
in  this  particular  field  because  they  can  an- 
ticipate the  needs  of  the  people  who  will  wear 
the  braces  and  artificial  limbs  which  are  be- 
ing manufactured.  T^ey  are  also  loyal  to 
their  job  sine*  they  have  experienced  the 
terrible  fear  and  uncertainty  of  unemploy- 
ment and  dependency  for  life. 

Mr.  Brownfield  also  brought  np  the  prob- 
lem of  the  physical  limitations  which  handi- 
capped people  encounter  when  looking  for 
a  job.  The  architectural  barriers  are  ot>- 
BtaxAm  which  simply  can't  be  overcome  until 
people  start  giving  more  consideration  to 
this  important  element  of  our  labor  force. 

Mr.  Jorgenson,  the  occupabtonsJ  theraprlst 
at  the  Elks  RehabllltAtlon  Center,  stressed 
the  need  for  sheltered  workshops  with  mors 
area,  equipment,  and  staff  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  rehabilitating  people  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  modem  vocation.  He 
also  dted  the  i>roblem8  of  placement,  once 
they  are  ready  for  a  job. 

"The  problem  of  getting  an  employer  to 
accept  someone  who  looks  different,  and  to 
ignore  the  pressure  which  might  result  from 
other  employees.  Lb  a  common  one  for 
therapists." ' 

Attitudes  such  as  theee  require  both  tlm* 
and  patience  to  change.  Then  again,  the 
public  Is  simply  not  well  enough  informed 
on  the  skills  which  handicapped  workers 
have  to  offer.  The  stories  of  handicapped 
people  who  have  conquered  their  dlaabiUty 
and  become  outstanding  citizens  are  un- 
limited, but  they  don't  seem  to  have  much 
of  an  effect  on  the  general  public  since  they 
have  such  a  nnall  circulation. 

After  having  observed  handlcapp>ed  work- 
ers prep»aring  for  vocations  at  the  rehabilita- 
tion center  and  watching  them  on  the  job 
In  one  of  the  city  hospitals  and  local  shopis, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  only  thing  my 
community  Is  lacking  Is  a  new  awareness 
of  disabled  i>eople  as  hard-working  citizens 
who  are  contributing  their  share  to  the 
welfare  of  the  conununity.  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  thing  for  us  to  realize  is  the  fact 
that  disabled  p>eople  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  h&ndlcapp>ed.  We  ourselves  are  un- 
knowingly suffering  from  the  biggest  handl- 
eaip  of  all — that  of  prejudice — If  we  fail  to 
see  the  big  task  ahead  of  us.  We  must  help 
others  to  help  themselves. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  180 
years  ago  Poland  adopted  a  Constitution 
which  declared: 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  i>eople.  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  dvU  Uberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation. 

How  strange  those  words  sound  when 
played  against  the  realities  of  the  Polish 
state  today. 

How  strange  it  is  that  the  most  joyous 
and  public  celebration  of  the  adoption  of 
this  historic  document  must  come  out- 
side of  Poland  Itself. 


« CommunicatiOTia:  a  program  guide,  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 


*Mr.    Jorgenson,    occupational    therapist. 
Elks  Behabllltatlon  Center.  Boise.  Idaho. 
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And  bow  strange — ^In  the  face  of  subee- 
queot  warfare  which  has  scarred  tbe 
land— thai  the  approval  of  this  consti- 
tution came  without  a  bloody  rerolutloti. 

It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  we  may  so^n 
see  the  lamp  of  freedom  rekindled  |n 
Poland. 

The  remembrance  of  the  adoption  of 
this  great  document  must  surely  chill  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  now  oppress  tbe 
E>ollsh  people  who  remain  In  subjugatlen 
in  their  native  land. 

It  is,  therefore,  aU  the  more  Importaht 
that  we  who  are  free  Join  to  commemo- 
rate this  historic  day  in  the  life  of  the 
Polish  people  and  nation. 


MININrO  IN  WILDERNESS  AREAS, 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a£lE 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  a  statement  by  the  Senator  frctn 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwooo)  .  and  his  reQU<|Bt 
for  insertions  in  the  Rxcoro,  relating  to 
mining  in  wilderness  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertions  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 
Mtnino  uf  WiLonunss  Asxas 

I 

(Statement  of  Senator  Packwooo) 
Mr.  President,  I  ab&ll  shortly  Introduce  tiro 
bills  pertaining  to  mining  In  wlldemees  areas- 
One  relates  speclfloally  to  mineral  reeourqes 
In  lands  comprising  the  Three  Sisters  WUdAr- 
neas  In  Oregon.  The  other  relates  to  the  dis- 
position of  mineral  resources  In  wlldemtss 
areas. 

Reports  are  rampant  In  Oregon  that  the 
United  States  Pumloe  Supply  Company  pla|is 
to  mine  block  pumice  In  tbe  Three  Sisters 
Wilderness  sometime  In  the  future.  I  tmk. 
unanimous  consent  that  at  thla  point  In 
my  remarks  articles  from  the  February  |9, 
Itrn,  Bend,  Oregon  Bulletin,  and  tbe  Febiti- 
ary  23,  1971,  Oregon  Journal  be  printed  in 
the  RacosD.  I  believe  these  two  news  accouqts 
reflect  accurately  the  concern  of  Oregonlahs 
about  this  report. 

Dxsprrx  PoauT  Sbiticb's  Osjacnoirs:  Barrma 
Wnjizuma  Mat  Bx  Miina> 

(By  Bob  Ctaaton) 

A  hike  into  the  Three  Sisters  Wlldemass 
area  In  the  fut\ire  might  provide  you  with  a 
new  spectacular  eight:  a  huge  dump  truck 
barrelling  down  a  SO-fOot-wlde  road  from 
Bock  Mesa  to  Devils  Lake. 

The  truck  will  be  loaded  with  block  pum|ce 
being  mined  from  Rock  Meea,  a  unique  l&Va 
formation  Jurt  northeast  of  Wickiup  Plal«s. 
The  potential  mining  site  Is  lees  than  a  mile 
east  of  the  Pacific  Cheet  Trail  and  about  tiro 
miles  south  and  aUghtly  west  of  the  South 
Sister. 

The  mining  operation,  if  and  when  it 
oomee.  will  be  legal.  Under  tbe  WUdem^ss 
Act  of  1964,  wilderness  areas  can  be  mln#d. 
The  law  states  that  p>ersons  with  valid  mining 
claims  must  be  permitted  access  to  thm 
ctiUma. 

The  U.8.  Pumice  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  iias 
mining  claims  to  1.460  acres  around  Robk 
Mesa.  It  wlU  work  through  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  when  It  wants  to  start  mining. 

The  mining  lasue  came  to  tbe  attention  'of 
local  Deachutes  Na*^nal  Forest  officials  fe- 
oently  when  Supej  isor  Earl  Nichols'  ofllce 
was  presented  with  an  updated  report  on  Ifae 
mining  claims  from  the  service's  regional  Of- 
fice In  Portland. 

The  Arm  first  .Ued  claims  In  1961.  UlS. 
Pumice  apparently  Learned  of  the  bl<|ok 
pumice  deposits  from  U.S.  geological  reports, 
Nichols  said. 

Just  when  the  company  will  start  mining 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  U.S.  Pumice  Co. 


responded  only  In  general  terms  to  inquires 
from  The  Bulletin,  which  posed  questions  In 
one  letter  and  five-long  distance  telephone 
calls  to  the  firm's  IjOS  Angeles  office. 

Officials  would  only  say  that  tbe  company 
plans  to  maintain  its  claims.  It  won't  say  if, 
or  when,  It  will  mine  the  area.  U.S.  Pumice 
employs  from  36  to  70  peraons,  depending 
on  the  season. 

Block  pumice  U  used  for  24  different  prod- 
ucts, with  the  main  one  being  a  panel  board 
used  for  both  Interior  and  exterior  conjBtruc- 
tlon.  Development  of  the  panel  board  has 
Increaaed  the  firm's  sales  from  less  than  $1 
million  m  1962  to  almost  »2  million  In  1970. 

The  firm  [b  now  mining  at  Lee  Vlnlng  In 
Cidlfarnla,  according  to  Forest  Service  of- 
fiolaU.  They  Indicate  the  company  has 
enough  pumice  deposits  there  to  last  for 
three  to  five  years. 

Forest  Service  geologists  have  already 
certified  that  Rock  Mesa  contains  plenty  of 
high-grade  Mock  pumice,  maybe  even 
enough  for  20  years  of  mining. 

OflXdala  on  the  Deschutes  National  Forest 
are  not  happy  about  the  prospect  of  having 
Rock  Mesa  mined,  but  they  say  they  can't 
do  anything  to  keep  U.S.  Pumice  Ck>.  from 
minings  Its  claims. 

The  Forest  Service  might  give  conserva- 
tionists a  cause  for  cheer  by  refusing  U.S. 
Punolce  access  to  Rock  Mesa.  Such  action 
would  force  the  firm  to  take  the  Forest 
Service  to  court  to  gain  access. 

A  columnist  writing  In  "American  Forests" 
h»s  suggested  that  tbe  Forest  Service  should 
provoke  a  legal  suit  against  'tself  by  blocking 
mining  Interests  In  wlldemtss  areas.  Be  says 
that  In  court  It  could  cite  the  Environmental 
Quality  Act,  the  Multiple  Use  Act  or  even 
the  temper  of  the  times  In  making  Its  case. 

When  that  was  suggested  to  Deachutes 
National  Forest  Supervisor  Earl  Nichols 
about  a  week  ago,  he  said  flatly,  "We  can't 
do  that.  They'd  beat  us  In  court." 

But  today  Nichols  announced  he  was 
sending  Don  Peters,  land  stafi  officer  on  the 
Deschutes,  to  the  service's  regional  office  In 
Portland  Monday  to  find  out  what  the  local 
office's  options  under  the  Environmental 
Quality  Act,  passed  In  1969. 

"Well  be  asking  specifically  about  what 
we  can  do  at  Rock  Mesa  In  regards  to  the 
environmental  act,"  Nichols  said. 

The  one  club  the  Forest  Service  presently 
holds  over  tbe  operation  exists  In  the  permit 
U.S.  Pumice  must  obtcOn  from  Deschutes 
officers  to  get  Into  Rock  Mesa. 

If  a  road  la  built.  It  wUl  have  to  be 
conatrticted  where  and  how  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice wants  It — within  reasonable  limits. 

Nichols  said  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Forest  Service  force  U.S.  Pumice  to  either 
pack  out  their  material  on  horseback  or  fly 
It  out  by  hellpcopter. 

But  Nichols  says  the  Foreet  Service  must 
let  the  firm  do  what  a  "prudent  miner" 
would  do. 

"We're  always  getting  the  term  'prudent 
miner'  thrown  back  at  us,"  Nichols  said. 
"We  can't  restrict  an  operator  too  much." 

But  Nichols  and  Peters  say  they  will  use 
that  permit  to  see  that  damage  to  the  wilder- 
ness area  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

They  will  most  likely  require  that  the  road 
be  built  on  an  existing  trail.  The  trail  was 
once  a  road  that  cars  used  to  travel  even 
before  Jeeps  were  heard  of,  according  to 
Peters. 

The  road  would  be  about  three  mUes  long, 
taking  off  where  Forest  Service  Trail  No.  12 
now  begins — just  beyond  Devils  Lake  where 
the  Cascade  Lakes  Highway  turns  sharply  to 
the  south. 

"Our  concern  Is  that  the  country  and  its 
vegetation  are  extremely  fragile,"  Nichols 
said  "Once  you  make  a  mar  with  a  road.  It 
will  be  ImposBlble  to  completely  wipe  out," 
be  added,  noting  that  the  Intent  of  the 
wlldemesa  Is  to  give  a  person  an  experience 
where  he  seee  no  works  of  man. 


Nichols,  while  insisting  that  the  Potest 
Service  cannot  deny  VS.  Pumice  access  to 
Its  claims.  Indicated  he  would  welcome  any 
help  from  conservationists  or  the  public  to 
block  mining  at  Rock  Meea. 

The  only  "out"  he  sees  Is  to  have  Congress 
alter  the  Wilderness  Act  to  keep  miners  out 
of  wilderness  areas, 

HAiTSfl  Orr  THS  Sister,  Mottr 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  federal  WUder- 
neas  Aot  of  1964  knows  that  It  has  a  bole  in 
It  big  enough  to  drive  a  truck  through — a 
mining  truck. 

Mining,  which  Is  about  the  most  destruc- 
tive activity  conceivable  In  a  wlldernese  area, 
enjoy*  a  speclaUy  privileged  poeltion  under 
the  Wilderness  Act,  as  mining  always  has 
under  the  federal  land  laws. 

Part  of  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness,  that 
lovely  Cascade  Moimtaln  area  west  of  Red- 
mond and  Bend,  Is  threatened  with  a  miner's 
invasion  because  of  that  loophole  In  the  law. 
The  U.S.  Pumice  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  holds 
mining  claims  to  1,460  acres  around  Rock 
Mesa,  about  two  miles  south  and  slightly 
west  of  the  South  Sister  and  less  than  a  mile 
east  of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail. 

The  flrm  first  filed  the  claims  In  1961,  and 
Earl  Nichols,  supervisor  of  the  Deschutes 
National  Forest,  told  the  Journal  the  original 
understanding  waa  that  it  would  begin  to 
mine  pumice  in  the  area  next  year.  Whether 
It  will  or  not,  he  said,  he  does  not  know,  but 
speculation  that  it  might  was  stirred  re- 
cently when  the  regional  Ptorest  Service  of- 
fice in  Portland  Issued  Nicholas'  office  an  up- 
to-date  report  on  the  mining  claims.  The 
Bulletin,  Bend's  dally  newspaper,  reported  It 
has  quizzed  U.S.  Pumice  about  Its  Intentions 
In  a  letter  and  five  telephone  calls,  but  re- 
ceived answers  only  In  general  terms. 

Mining  in  that  part  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Wilderness  would  be  outrageous,  but  it 
would  be  legal.  The  WUdemess  Act  bars 
roadbulldlng,  construction,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  man's  handiwork  in  designated 
wilderness  areas  for  all  other  purposes,  but 
specifically  exempts  mining  from  the  ban. 
Filing  of  new  mining  claims  In  wilderness 
aireas  Is  aUowed  to  continue  until  Dec.  31, 
1983,  and  claims  filed  by  then  can  be  worked 
thereafter. 

The  act,  in  this  case,  would  allow  U.S. 
Pumice  to  build  a  road  into  the  wilderness 
area  to  develop  Its  claims.  The  traffic  of  the 
rock-hauling  trucks  would  be  added  to  the 
already  heavy  summer  recreation  traffic  on 
the  Cascade  Lakes  Highway  that  leads  to 
Bend. 

There's  a  posslbUlty  that  later  federal  en- 
vironmental protection  laws  might  super- 
sede the  Wilderneas  Act  on  this  point.  The 
Forest  Service  is  studying  them  now. 

But  If  that  hope  falls,  the  best  remaining 
possibility  Is  to  convince  the  pumice  com- 
pany that  its  desecration  of  an  established 
scenic  wilderneas  with  a  quarry  would  coet 
It  far  more  in  public  good  will  than  the 
rock  would  b«  worth. 

Similar  public  outrage  greeted  the  news 
about  three  years  ago  that  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Corp.  was  thinking  of  exercising  old 
copper  claims  It  holds  in  the  spectacular 
Olaoler  Peak  WUdemess  in  Washington  state. 
The  protest  apparently  had  its  effect:  At 
least,  the  mining  and  accompanying  road- 
bulldlng has  not  yet  begun  there. 

Similar  protest  would  greet  a  miner's  In- 
vasion of  the  Three  Sisters  WUdemess,  and 
It  would  be  an  entirely  justifiable  outcry. 

CONTTNTTATION    OT  SKNATES   PACKWOOd'S 

STATKMiarr 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Bob  Oastcm. 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Bend  Bulletin,  dated 
February  34,  1971;  together  with  copies  of 
letters  from  Ivan  Bloch,  Ivan  Bloch  &  Asso- 
clatee,  of  Bend,  Oregon,  dated  AprU  16,  1971; 
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and  from  Mr.  Qraham  W.  MoOowan,  Direc- 
ted of  OongtMsickQal  Affairs,  Environmental 
Piotectlon  Agency,  dated  March  16,  1971,  be 
ptlnted  In  the  Rkcoso.  Thcc«  letters  wlU  in- 
dicate the  points  at  Issue  and  why  I  have 
fhoaen  to  Introduce  leglslatioa  to  clarify  the 
questions  of  mining  within  wUdemees. 

TRX  BUI.LXTIN, 

Bend,  Oreg.,  February  24, 1971. 
Seoator  Bob  Fackwood, 

Senate  Office  BiUlding. 
Wuhington.  D.C. 

Dkab  SKNAToa  Packwood:  As  you  see  from 
the  enclosed  cUpplng,  U.S.  Pumice  Co.,  a  Loa 
Aisles  Arm,  has  plans  to  mine  block  pumice 
tn  the  Three  Sisters  WUdemess  someday. 

Forest  Service  people  here  say  they  can  do 
nothing  to  stop  U.S.  Pumloe  Co.  from  min- 
ing Its  claims  at  Rock  Meaa. 

But  we  at  The  Bulletin  aay  tbe  VB.  Tanet 
Service  could  deny  UJ3.  Pumice  Co.  access 
to  Its  claims.  That  would  force  the  company 
to  take  the  Foreat  Service  to  oourt  to  gain 
access.  When  we  first  suggested  that  tack 
to  Barl  Nichols,  the  Deschutes  National  For- 
est supervisor,  he  wouldn't  go  for  it  at  all. 
But  be  called  back  about  a  week  later  to  say 
that  he  was  Investigating  the  Foreet  Serv- 
100*8  options  m  the  Rock  Mesa  case  In  Ught 
of  tbe  Environmental  Quality  Act. 

In  your  c^nlon,  oould  the  Forest  Service 
legally  keep  U.S.  Piunlce  from  mining  Rock 
Mesa  under  any  provision  of  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act? 

rm  sure  the  majority  of  Central  Ore- 
fonlans  would  be  against  any  Tnining  at 
Bock  Meea.  If  the  Environmental  Quality  Act 
met  help  keep  out  the  miners,  bow  about 
getting  some  help  from  you? 

Tou  oould  Introduce  a  bUl  that  wovUd  ban 
wilderness  area  mining  of  any  material 
with  a  value,  say,  of  lees  than  $6  per  cubic 
foot.  It  might  not  have  much  of  a  chance  of 
passing,  but  It  would  at  least  caU  attention 
to  the  Rock  Mesa  situation. 

We'd  sure  appreciate  any  help  you  can 
offer. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Oaston. 

Ivam  Bloch  &  Associates, 

Bend,  Oreg.,  April  18, 1971. 
Hod.  Robert  Pack  wood, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Upon  return,  I  find  from  the 
local  Bend  Bulletin  and  discussions  with 
Oregon  Environmental  CouncU  members  that 
an  attempt  is  under  way  to  mine  a  pxm[ilce 
deposit  In  the  Three  Sisters  WUdemess  Area. 
The  Compemy  which  owns  claims  on  some 
1,460  acres  (the  old  magic  number  I)  Is  the 
VS.  Pumice  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  I  am  certain 
you  have  already  received  correspondence  on 
this  subject;  If  not.  let  me  know  and  I  wUl 
tend  you  further  details. 

Although  It's  been  a  long  time  since  I  read 
tt»e  Wilderness  Act,  I  reeaU  that  It  does  per- 
mit mining  "on  a  prudent"  basis,  whatever 
that  means.  I  also  gather  there  Is  apparently 
now  no  way  to  prevent  this  kind  of  opera- 
tion within  the  Act  unless  and  until  It  Is 
amended.  Having  followed  the  copper  situa- 
tion in  the  Glacier  Peak  area  ever  since  It 
became  an  issue,  I  realized  a  blanket  mining 
prohibition  by  Congress  is  a  poUtical  im- 
probability. Further  there  is  no  doubt  the 
VS.  Is  getting  shorter  and  shorter  of  some 
major  minerals. 

Pumice,  even  in  block  form,  is  not  a  stra- 
tegic or  critical  material.  It  Is  a  very  low 
value  material  to  boot.  The  few  "bucks"  that 
might  accrue  from  minor  mining  of  the  U.S. 
Pumice  deposit  would  in  no  way  measure  to 
other  dollar-benefits,  etc.,  etc. 

Would  it  be  poeslble  to  get  an  amendment 
to  the  Act  which  would  restrict  mining  only 
to  "strategic  and  critical  materials"  under 
the  accepted  definition  of  such  materials? 
It  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  in  this  matter  re 


avall&bUlty  of  pumice,  value,  and  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  "strategic/critical"  mat^irlals. 
let  me  know. 

Tour  position  on  critical  Issues  continues 
to  be  one  which  we  appreolatfl.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  and  let  us  know  U  we  can  be  of 
help. 

Sincerely, 

IVAK  Bloch. 

March  16.  1971. 
Hon.  Bob  Fackwooo, 
VJ.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  SzNAnn  Packwooo:  Thank  you  for 
your  March  8  letter  concerning  the  proposed 
plans  of  VS.  Pimiioe  Company  to  mine  with- 
in the  Three  Sisters  WUdemess  Area. 

It  is  correct  that  within  the  purview  of 
the  1964  WUdemess  Act  mining  may  take 
place  under  the  supervtsion  of  either  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  case  of  Park 
Service  land,  or  the  Secretary  of  A^culture, 
in  the  case  of  Forest  Service  land.  The  Three 
Sisters  WUdemess  Area  Is,  as  you  know,  on 
Forest  Service  land. 

Before  making  any  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  can  interest  itself  In  this  mat- 
ter, it  wUl  be  necessary  to  find  out  what  type 
of  claim  U.S.  Pumice  holds,  whether  it  is  a 
valid  claim,  and  what  wlU  be  the  end  use 
of  the  product  to  be  mined.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  are  asking  the  Forest  Service  to 
give  us  some  additional  data.  These  ques- 
tions are  highly  complex  and  each  one  must 
be  subject  to  a  separate  review.  We  want  to 
have  avaUable  to  us  aU  of  the  necessary  facts 
to  make  a  proper  analysis  of  the  situation. 

Please   be  certain  that  we  shall  contact 
you  as  soon  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  material. 
Sincerely, 

Qraham  W.  McGowxk, 
I>lrecfor  of  Congressional  Affairs. 

CONTIKTTATION  OF  SkNATOR  PACKWOOD'S 

Statement 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  weU  to  disclose,  too, 
my  communloatlons  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
8<nvlce  regarding  the  reported  plans  of  the 
TTJ3.  Pumice  Supply  Company.  On  April  2, 
1971,  Mr.  M.  M.  Nelson,  Deputy  Chief,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  wrote  to  me: 

"The  United  States  Pumloe  Supply  Com- 
pany owns  ten  placer  claims  totaling  1,460 
acres  known  as  the  Hermana  Group.  These 
claims,  located  In  1961,  are  for  block  pumice 
which  is  stUl  loca table  under  the  mining 
laws.  To  date  there  has  been  no  removal  of 
punUoe  for  commercial  purposes,  but  the 
company  has  performed  annual  assessment 
work  as  required  by  law." 

Now  under  PiU)Uc  Law  84-167,  which 
amended  the  Act  of  JiUy  81,  1947  (61  Stat. 
681)  and  the  mining  laws  to  provide  for 
multiple  use  of  the  surface  of  the  same 
tracts  of  the  public  lands.  In  Section  3,  It 
Is  stated: 

"A  deposit  of  oomnK>n  varieties  of  sand, 
stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumlclte,  at  cinders 
sbaU  not  be  deemed  a  valuable  mineral  de- 
posit within  the  meaning  of  the  mining  laws 
of  the  United  States  so  as  to  give  effective 
validity  to  any  mining  claim  hereafter  lo- 
cated under  such  mining  laws:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  herein  shaU  affect  the 
vaUdlty  of  any  mining  location  based  upon 
discovery  of  some  other  mineral  occurring 
In  or  in  association  with  such  a  deposit. 
'Common  varieties'  as  used  in  this  Act  does 
not  include  deposits  of  such  materials  which 
are  valuable  because  tbe  deposit  has  some 
property  giving  it  distinct  and  special  value 
and  does  not  include  so-caUed  "block  pumice' 
which  occurs  in  nattire  In  pieces  having  one 
dimension  of  two  Inches  or  more." 

I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  any  necessity  to 
cover  the  mining  provisions  contained  in 
The  WUdemees  Act  of   1964,  Section  4.   As 


pointed  out  in  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
XlLvlrooiaenlal  Frotectloa  Agency,  under  the 
1964  'Wndemaas  Act,  mmmg  may  take  pla^e 
under  the  supervision  of  elthw  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  mtertor,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
etUture. 

ICr.  Prasldflnt,  the  question  of  mining  laws, 
the  effect  of  tbe  Environmental  Protection 
Act,  and  The  WUdemess  Act  meeting  on  a 
collision  ooune  U  not  clarified  Is  an  immedi- 
ate one.  Tbls  Is  why  I  have  chosen  to  put  in 
the  second  bill  relating  to  aU  wildernesses, 
and  not  limited  to  the  problems  sow  lacing 
tbe  Three  Sisters. 

This  second  bUl  wUl  be  overriding  legisla- 
tion relating  to  exploration,  location,  de- 
velopment, leasing,  mining,  prooeasmg,  or 
other  utllhsation  of  mineral  resources,  and 
wUl  place  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  the  wUdemees  area  left  intaet,  or 
the  rpining  of  a  mineral  designated  as  stra- 
tegic or  critical  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  upwn  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  are  other  bUls  pending  In  Congress 
relating  to  mining.  One  has  been  introduced 
In  the  House  by  Rei>resentatlve  Udall,  fol- 
lowing his  entanglement  with  the  mining 
laws  and  the  EPA  in  Arizona.  In  fact,  this 
was  documented  by  Sports  Illustrated  in  an 
article  entitled  "When  a  Law  Fights  a  Law," 
by  BlU  Gilbert.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed  tn. 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  involved  here 
la  one  that  cannot  be  passed  over  lightly,  but 
goes  to  the  heart  of  our  wilderness  system, 
and  I  beUeve  It  should  be  scrutinized  close- 
ly by  the  Congress.  I  hope  these  two  hlUs 
which  I  wUl  shortly  introduce  will  provide 
the  necessary  vehicle  for  doing  just  that.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  add  co-sponsors  when  I  In- 
troduce these  two  proposals. 


WHEif  A  Law  FI0HT8  a  Law 
(By  BiU   OUhert) 

Tboss  encountering  the  Mining  Law  at 
1873  for  the  first  time  find  It  an  Incredible 
act.  LiteraUy,  they  do  not  believe  such  a  law 
can  exist.  Tet  there  it  Is  on  tbe  books,  giv- 
ing— to  Industry  or  any  citlsen — license  to 
take  over  huge  tracts  of  the  nation's  public 
lands. 

Before  the  aot  was  passed  a  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  no  national  mining  law,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  mining  and  passion  and 
money  tied  up  In  mineral  exploration  and 
exploitation.  Unable  to  start  afresh,  or  be- 
Uevlng  it  politically  imprudent  to  do  so,  tbe 
Congress  simply  oolleoted  most  of  tbe  tradi- 
tions, practices  and  local  laws  then  current 
in  the  Western  mining  country,  roughly  codi- 
fied them  and  declared  them  the  law  of  tba 
land.  The  resulting  statute,  with  aU  its  va- 
garies, loopholes  and  contradictions,  more  or 
less  defies  summarization.  What  foUows  Is 
simply  a  Usitlng  of  those  oS  its  provisions 
that  prominently  affect  tbe  country's  public 
lands. 

The  law  provides  that  on  most  of  our 
pubUc  lands  (vlrtuaUy  aU  of  tbe  460  mlUlon 
acres  of  the  Bxireau  of  Land  Management, 
the  140  million  acres  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  U.8.  Forest  Service  and  even  on  por- 
tions of  our  national  parks  and  federal  wild- 
life refuges)  any  American  may  stake  a  min- 
ing claim.  To  do  so  he  simply  marks  off  tbe 
claim  area  and  then  registers  Its  location  at 
a  county  courthouse  where  he  must  pay  a 
token  fee  (In  most  states  the  charge  Is  about 
$li»0  per  claim) .  Claims  are  usuaUy  20  acres 
in  size  but  a  man  may  stake  as  many  of  them 
as  he  wants.  He  Is  not  required  to  ask  per- 
mission of  a  pubUc  lands  agency,  e^/.,  the 
Foreet  Service,  b^ore  staking  the  claim.  After 
he  has  done  so,  he  Is  not  required  to  in- 
form the  agency  where  his  claim  is  or  what 
he  plans  to  do  with  It. 

Having  staked  a  claim  on  public  lands,  the 
claimant  can  Immediately  begin  mining  op- 
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•rations.  He  may  «rect  living  quarters  oh  the 
cUlm«y1  land  tor  hinueU  and  tils  exDpldy««B. 
To  lacUltate  mining  operatiana  ho  may  tim- 
ber the  land,  ralae  crops,  pasture  Uvaeto^k  on 
It  and  mak«  use  of  Its  water  resourcet.  He 
may  not  be  denied  acoMS  to  lUa  clalmi  and 
can  construct  a  road — anything  frc|n  a 
donkey  trail  to  a  paved  highway — to  It.  He 
must  obtain  a  permit  from  tba  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  hlB  road,  but  the  agency  cazinot  deny 
the  permit,  only  require  that  the  bi^llder 
meet  certain  specifications. 

A  mining  claim,  though  It  is  on  public 
lands,  may  be  sold  or  traded  for  pifvate 
gain.  No  federal  taxes  are  paid  on  a  9lalm 
since  the  land  theoretically  belongs  td  the 
public. 

In  general  there  are  only  two  waje  In 
Which  a  claimant  can  loee  his  land.  If  he:  falls 
to  make  token  (tlOO  worth)  ln:iproven)ent« 
on  the  claim  each  year,  another  proep^tor 
may  reatake  the  land  and  claim  It  for  tilm- 
self.  Secondly,  a  claimant  may  lose  his  land 
(but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  gain  al|noet 
perpetual  use  of  It)  through  validation  pro- 
ceedings. Under  this  process  a  public-uiknds 
agency  sends  a  mineral  examiner  to  lo<)k  at 
the  claim.  Ho  makes  a  report  of  his  findings 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  »  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
If  it  appears  that  a  "prudent  man"  can  jcon- 
duct  a  profitable  operation  on  the  claitn,  it 
Is  validated,  which  means  the  claim  btlder 
can  do  more  or  less  anything  he  wants  jwith 
It.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mineral  exam- 
iner does  not  find  evidence  that  a  prudent 
man  could  turn  a  profit,  the  BLM  wll|  in- 
validate the  claim.  The  miner  must  leave  it 
and  the  land  reverts  to  the  public.  Hoover, 
a  miner  whose  claim  has  been  invallqated 
may  appeeU  the  BLM  decision,  first  throiigh  a 
series  of  administrative  tribunals  in  th^  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  from  there  to 
the  federal  courts.  Large  mining  companies 
usually  ask  that  their  claims  be  validated 
prior  to  commencing  operations  so  aB  to 
avoid  future  disputes.  However,  this  l4  not 
necessary.  In  effect,  a  claim  Is  treated  as  valid 
luitU  the  BLM  declares  it  invalid.  Agencies 
do  not  enter  Into  these  proceedings  lightly  as 
they  are  costly  in  terms  of  money,  manpower 
and  time.  Even  an  uncontested  invalidation 
case  may  take  18  months  and  a  hard.  tQessy 
one  may  drag  on  for  a  decade.  Finally— and 
most  ironic  of  all — the  day  after  a  claim  Is 
Invalidated,  another  would-be  miner  .may 
restake  it. 

A  claim  holder  may  also  patent  his  land. 
He  simply  applies  to  the  BLM  for  the  patent 
and  provides  evidence  that  he  can  ma^e  a 
profit  from  the  land,  llie  BLM  then  patients 
his  claim,  which  means  that  the  land,  be- 
comes his  private  property — the  p^tent 
being  a  valid  land  deed.  In  theory  virtually 
all  of  oxii  national  forest  land  is  ope«i  to 
being  patented;  and,  m  fact,  hundrads  of 
thovisands  of  acres  have  in  this  way  been 
transferred  to  private  control. 

The  mining  Industry,  by  whom  an(|  for 
whom  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  was  created, 
believes  It  to  be  a  splendid  law  and  that;  any 
tampering  with  it  will  Inevitably  result  In 
the  destruction  of  the  AnMrlcan  way  of  life. 
The  Industry  is,  however,  very  cautious  a^ut 
making  public  statements  on  the  oontrover- 
alal  questions  being  raised  these  days  by  ^and 
managers,  environmentalists  and  lawyers. 
Many  of  these  people  feel  the  mining  l&vt  has 
created  devastating  land  problems  .and 
abuses.  For  example : 

The  law  not  only  permits  but  encou^ges 
(by  giving  subaidles  in  the  form  of  vlrtfially 
free  land)  spectacular  and  speculative  ex- 
ploitation. Millions  of  acres  of  land  are  vul- 
nerable to  despoliation,  not  because  they 
possess  minerals  of  value  but  because  a  n^ner 
has  a  hunch  they  might,  and  it  costs  him 
little  or  nothing  to  play  his  hunch. 

If  a  mining  claim  can  be  regarded,  M  It 
often  has  been  in  the  cotu'ts,  as  givinf  its 
holder  de  facto  ownership  of  public  l^ds. 


then  no  public-lands  agency  can  be  sure  ex- 
actly how  much  land  It  controls  or  bow  It 
can  manage  its  holdings.  There  may  be  as 
much  as  20  million  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  encumbered  by  mining  claims.  At  least, 
that  is  one  estimate.  The  unceirtalnty  about 
Just  how  many  acres  are  Involved  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  claimant  does  not 
need  to  tell  the  land  agency  when  he  claims 
land  from  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorioiis  abuse  of  the 
mining  law  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
real  or  hunch  mining.  For  generations  West- 
erners who  wanted  a  nice  secluded  site  for 
a  summer  cabin,  real-estate  development,  re- 
sort or,  In  a  few  cases,  a  gambling  casino  <x 
house  of  Infamy  would  simply  stake  a  claim 
or  claims  in  a  national  forest  and  proceed  to 
occupy  and  use  the  land  as  they  so  desired. 
During  the  last  decade  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  trying  to  crack  down  on  some  of  these 
"Illegal  occupemcy"  cases  and  retrieve  some 
of  this  fraudulently  claimed  land.  However, 
given  the  ublqultouaness  of  the  practice 
(over  100,000  claims  have  been  examined  so 
far)  and  the  limited  resources  of  the  agen- 
cies involved  (the  Forest  Service  employs 
only  40  mineral  examiners,  the  BLM  about 
60),  the  best  guess  is  that  It  wlU  take  an- 
other 20  years  to  clean  up  Just  the  current 
cases. 

For  those  who  think  it  a  bad  statute,  the 
vforst  feature  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  is 
that  it  gives  public  agencies  no  real  auton- 
omy in  the  use  of  their  own  land.  No  matter 
how  valuable  a  tract  may  be  for  grazing,  tim- 
bering, recreation,  no  matter  what  Its  water, 
wildlife,  wilderness  or  scenic  values  may  be, 
a  miner,  if  he  wants  the  land,  is  entitled  to 
take  it.  No  other  special-interest  group  has 
been  so  favored.  Ranchers  and  lumbermen 
have  been  granted  certain  privileges  over  the 
years  on  public  lands,  but  even  they  must 
secure  permits  and  pay  fees.  The  miner  needs 
nothing  under  the  law  ot  1872. 

Currently  the  Forest  Service  Is  involved 
in  a  series  of  major  disputes  in  which 
miners,  attempting  to  exercise  their  rights 
under  the  mining  law,  are  threatening  valu- 
able Forest  Service  resources — the  home  wa- 
ters of  the  rare  cutthroat  trout  In  the  Hum- 
boldt Forest  of  Nevada;  the  entire  White 
Cloud  mountain  complex  in  Idaho's  Saw- 
tooth Forest;  the  Stillwater  area  in  Mon- 
tana's Custer  National  Forest.  These  are 
the  most  prominent  of  the  current  confron- 
tations between  Forest  Service  and  mining 
Interests. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  another 
dispute — and  the  solution  of  it — ^may  prove 
more  consequential.  This  case,  relatively 
small  In  terms  of  land  and  resources,  in- 
volves Ash  Canyon  in  the  Huachuca  Moun- 
tains of  southern  Arizona.  Here  a  few  fot«et 
rangers  are  trying  a  new  approach  in  defense 
of  their  lands. 

The  Huachucas  are  little-known  moun- 
tains but  in  sckme  respects  they  are  unique. 
Rising  at  the  Mexican  border,  they  extend  26 
miles  northward,  with  their  highest  peaks 
soaring  to  about  9^00  feet.  Surrounding  the 
Huachucas  Is  the  Sonoran  Desert.  What 
makes  these  mountains  lingular  is  their 
range  of  climate.  There  are  In  the  foothlU 
caxiyons  mlcroenvlronmenta  that  are  tropical 
and  more  than  a  mile  up  on  the  mountain 
peaks  ones  that  are  subarctic.  In  consequence 
the  flora  and  fauna  is  unusually  varied.  A 
greater  assortment  of  reptUee,  birds  and 
mammals  can  be  found  in  the  Huachucas 
than  any  comparably  sized  area  in  the  0.8. 

By  and  large  the  mountains  are  still  wilder- 
ness. There  has  always  been  some  ranching, 
lumbering  and  mining  but,  due  to  the 
difficult  terrain  and  the  lack  of  resources 
thereabouts,  the  mountains  have  not  really 
been  disturbed.  Most  of  the  range  belongs  to 
the  Forest  Service,  being  part  of  the 
mammoth  Ooronado  National  Forest.  Just 
two  rangers  are  assigned  to  oversee  the 
Huachucas  and  adjacent  valleys,  a  300,000- 


acre  chunk  of  land.  The  supervisor  is  Adrian 
Hill,  a  Forest  Service  veteran,  and  his  «--«Tt 
ant  is  Chuck  Shipp,  a  young  ranger  who  was 
assigned  to  the  district  last  J\me.  The  area 
also  has  two  full-time  nonprofessional  main- 
tenance men.  These  toxji  men  are  responsible 
for  everything  that  goes  on  In  the  district— 
fighting  fires,  erosion  and  fioods,  issuing 
grazing  and  camping  permits,  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  permits,  cutting  traUs,  clear- 
ing springs,  building  impoimdments,  locat- 
ing lost  himters  and  hikers,  assisting  miners. 

The  two  regular  rangers  spend  much  of 
their  time  simply  driving,  horsebacklng  and 
hiking  about  their  vast  domain  trying  to  find 
out  what  Is  happening  within  It.  Last  July 
29  while  making  a  routine  patrol  along  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Huachucas,  Chuck  Shlpp 
discovered  whaX  looked  like  trouble  in  Ash 
Canyon,  one  of  the  many  canyons  that  scar 
and  torture  the  sides  of  the  Huachucas. 

An  elderly  jwospector  named  Bill  King, 
who  had  held  some  claims  in  Ash  Canyon  and 
had  pecked  away  at  them  for  beans  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  leased  bis 
holdings  and  become  associated  with  one 
Alvln  C.  Hartley  of  Los  Angeles  and  Las 
Vegas.  Both  men  have  a  certain  amount  of 
notoriety.  King  had  come  Into  possession  of 
his  claims  after  killing  an  early  partner, 
James  Kelly.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  murder 
but  retains  the  reputation  of  being  a  form- 
idable gunman.  He  wears  a  six-shooter  in  his 
belt  and  normally  cradles  a  .30-30  over  bis 
arm.  Over  the  years  King  has  run  off  more 
than  one  innocent  visitor  to  the  section  of 
national  forest  on  which  he  holds  mining 
claims.  His  cohort  Hartley  is  a  bit  less  color- 
ful but  has  had  trouble  with  the  law,  too.  Be 
Is  on  parole  troia  California  and  has  convic- 
tions for  receiving  stolen  property  and  carry- 
ing a  concealed  weapon. 

At  their  first  meeting  Hartley  told  Chuck 
Shlpp  that  he  had  organized  something  called 
Cochise  Mining  and  Exploration,  Inc.  He 
planned,  he  said,  with  the  advice  of  his  tech- 
nical expert,  Bill  King,  to  take  a  lot  of  gold 
out  of  Ash  Canyon,  build  some  roads  through 
It  to  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  strip 
150  acres  for  placer  operations  and  construct 
a  placer  mill  and  wells. 

"Right  from  the  beginning  this  whole 
Ash  Canyon  thing  really  bothered  us,"  recaUs 
Shipp,  who  by  temperament  and  age  is  an 
environmental  activist.  "In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  history  of  productive  mining  in 
the  Huachucas,  no  mineral  survey  that  jus- 
tified the  kind  of  operation  Hartley  was  talk- 
ing about.  But  the  mountains  have  very 
important  natural,  wildlife  and  recreational 
values.  It  seemed  almost  criminal  to  tear 
them  apart  for  marginal  mining  operations. 
Also,  It  seemed  to  us  that  this  scheme  in 
Ash  Canyon  had  the  smell  of  a  promotion, 
not  a  legitimate  mining  operation.  We  got  the 
feeling  that  Ash  Canyon — and  maybe  more  of 
this  range — was  to  be  gutter  not  for  gold 
but  for  a  few  photographs  in  a  stock  pros- 
pectus." 

This  latter  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  an 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Arizona  Cor- 
poration Commission.  Last  winter  the  com- 
mission found  that  Hartley,  an  unregistered 
stock  salesman,  had  peddled  unregistered 
shares  in  Cochise  Mining  and  Exploration. 
It  ordered  Hartley  to  cease  and  desist  In  this 
felonious  activity,  but  the  order  was  of  an 
empty,  poet-factum  sort.  Late  in  November, 
Hartley  left  the  Huachuca  scene  for  Mexico, 
taking  with  him  a  hundred  glossy  Cochise 
stock  certificates.  He  has  not  been  seen  since. 

Between  the  end  of  July  and  mid-Decem- 
ber, Shlpp  made  38  trips  to  Ash  Canyon 
(on  one  visit  he  was  unable  to  proceed  up 
a  Forest  Service  road,  being  blocked  by  Bill 
King  And  his  six-shooter).  Cochise  Mining 
and  Exploration  began  building  a  placer  mill 
nd    more  Important,  cutting  without  per- 

•  a  H4-mlle,  130-foot- wide  road  up  Ash 
' '  nyoQ   across   Forest   Service   land.   Shipp 

8  convinced  that  the  work  already  done 
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had  seriously  and  adversely  affected  drainage 
patterns  in  the  canyon.  IiTalso  seemed  obvi- 
ous to  the  ranger  that  If  Hartley  should  re- 
turn and  settle  bis  curious  financial  and 
IMgl  problems,  he  could  and  would  mount 
new  operations  in  the  Huachucas  that  would 
further  ravage  the  land. 

Shlpp  telephoned  Ray  Russell,  the  director 
of  rnl"'"S  ^^^  recreation  resources  at  the 
Tucson  headquarters  of  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest.  "Ray  had  been  following  the 
eaw,"  says  Shlpp,  "and  I  gueas  I  tcld.  him 
in  effect  that  they  had  sent  me  down  here  to 
protect  a  public  resource  and  I  didn't  feel  I 
bad  any  authority  to  do  so.  We'd  lost  a  good 
part  of  Aah  Canyon  and  the  chances  were 
we'd  loee  more.  I  asked  Ray  if  he  had  any  sug- 
gestions. I  also  made  a  suggeertion.  We'd  all 
been  geittlng  directives  about  the  new  Envi- 
ronmental Act  and  I  asked  Ray  if  there  was 
anything  in  that  which  might  help  us.  He 
■aid  he  would  tstke  a  look." 

Russell  looked,  and  then  he  decided  to  do 
three  things.  He  started  |>roceedlngs  leading 
toward  a  trespass  hearing  In  federal  court, 
charging  King  and  Hartley  with  cutting  a 
road  without  permit  in  Ash  Canyon.  He  got 
in  touch  with  the  netuest  Forest  Service  min- 
eral Inspector  and  aeked  that  the  King- 
Hartley  claims  be  examined  to  see  if  they 
eouM  be  invalidated.  Both  of  these  actions 
were  more  or  less  conventional  ones  under 
the  old  rules  of  the  Forest  Service-Mining 
law  game.  However,  the  third  step  Russell 
took,  or  rather  suggested  be  taken,  was  ex- 
traordinary, something  that  nobody  within 
the  Forest  Service  had  ever  thought  of  doing 
before.  Russell  asked  that  the  Forest  Service 
seek  a  federal  Injunction,  based  pvrtnclpally 
on  the  provisions  of  the  National  Biivlron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1069  (hereafter  NEPA) , 
to  halt  all  mining  operations  in  Ash  (Tanyon 
while  a  study  of  the  environmental  impact  of 
such  operations  was  made. 

"I  am  not  a  lawyer,"  Russell  says,  "but  It 
geems  to  me  under  Section  102  of  NEPA  If 
any  land  changes  are  contemplated  we  are 
required  to  make  an  envlronmentaj  impact 
study  before  the  changes  are  permitted.  So  I 
affiled  this  to  Ash  Canyon.  The  mining  oper- 
ations that  Bang  and  Hartley  were  talking 
ibout  there  would  certainly  result  In  en- 
Ttronmental  changes.  O.K.,  so  we  are  required 
to  make  a  study  on  the  consequences  of  these 
changes.  This  kind  of  study  will  cost  some 
money,  tie  up  a  lot  of  men  and  take  a  lot 
of  time.  Suppose  we  start  such  a  study.  The 
Mining  Law  and  the  Environmental,  Act  ap- 
pear to  be  in  basis  conflict.  I  thought  maybe 
Aah  Canyon  would  be  a  good  place  to  find 
out  where  we  stood  legally — which  law  we 
should  obey" 

Clyde  Doran,  the  Coronado  National  Forest 
supwvlror,  approved  Russell's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  service  seek  a  NEPA  Injunc- 
tion in  Ash  Canyon  and  started  the  request 
tor  such  action  through  departmental  chan< 
nels.  Also,  before  paper  work  on  the  recom- 
mendation was  completed,  Doran  made  the 
matter  public.  He  told  the  local  press  about 
BoaseU's  proposal — that  they  were  going  to 
try  to  get  permission  to  do  something  ab- 
KHutely  new,  challenge  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872  on  the  grounds  it  was  In  conflict  with 
the  Environmental  Act. 

Change,  especially  precedent-setting  ac- 
tion, unsettles  all  bureaucracies,  and  the 
'crest  Service  Is  no  different.  If  the  service 
poshed  for  an  Injtmctlon  and  all  that  tt  Im- 
plied, it  would  certainly  become  Involved  In 
»  bitter  battle  with  the  mining  Industry. 

*TT»e  whole  question  Is  of  mwclal  Intereet 
to  us  In  the  Coronado."  Clyde  Doran  says, 
"■Ince  there  are  Indications  we  may  have 
"acre  rather  than  less  mining  activity  here 
la  the  future."  It  Is  something  of  an  tinder- 
Matement  when  Doran  says  there  are  "Indi- 
cations" of  future  mining  ventures  and  prob- 
ten«  In  southern  Arizona.  During  the  part 
18  mosiths  It  Is  estimated  that  some  260,000 


acres  of  Dwan's  1,800,000-acre  forest  have 
been  staked  In  cUlma  by  giant  mining  con- 
oeroa — Anaoonda,  Hazma  Mining,  Heola, 
Kerr-McOee.  When  old  claims  and  new 
claims  by  small  c^erators  such  as  Hartley 
and  King  are  added.  It  Is  likely  that  some- 
where between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the 
Coronado  Is  not.  In  a  practical  sense  and 
according  to  the  Mining  Law,  a  public  forest 
at  all — It  Is  a  potential  mine. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  interest  In 
southern  Arizona  mineral  deposits  Is  gos- 
siped about  openly  within  the  mining  com- 
munity. The  big  operators  are  fearful  to 
certain  that  they  will  soon  lose  control  over 
major  foreign  holdings — that  their  mining 
properties  in  Chile,  Peru  and  elsewhere  In 
South  America  will  be  nationalized.  There- 
fore, they  are  looking  for  domestic  mines, 
particularly  In  Arizona  where  there  are  min- 
erals and  favorable  tax  laws.  These  political 
and  economic  factors,  along  with  the  ever- 
Increasing  demand  for  metal  products,  make 
it  almost  certain  that  mining  pressure  on 
national  forest  lands  will  markedly  increase 
during  the  next  few  years.  They  also  explain 
why  land  managers  like  Doran  believe  that 
If  the  Forest  Service  does  not  now  get  ad- 
ditional authority  to  control,  direct  and 
tame  the  exploiters,  they  may  shortly  have 
very  little  land  left  to  manage. 

Itie  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  to 
which  Russell  and  Doran  have  turned  in  the 
Ash  Canyon  case  is,  like  the  Mining  Law, 
not  well  understood,  but  for  different  rea- 
sons. It  is  so  new  that  few  are  certain  whether 
it  is  a  real  law  or  simply  another  pious  state- 
ment of  good  intentions. 

'I  have  a  theory,"  says  Malcolm  Baldwin, 
a  young  laviryer  employed  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation,  one  of  the  most  respected 
organizations  along  Washington's  Environ- 
mental Row  (a  collection  of  offices  and 
chambers  in  the  vicinity  of  DuPont  Circle, 
lying  mostly  between  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  the  National  Rlfie  Association).  "Until 
a  law  is  fought  over,  either  before  It  la  passed 
or  later  In  the  courts,  nobody  really  knows 
what  it  means.  There  have  been  few  stiltfl  to 
date  involving  NEPA.  It  was  written  mostly 
by  Scoop  Jackson's  staff  and  there  was  no 
great  debate.  Tou  didn't  have,  say,  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress  and  the  Sierra  Club 
at  each  other's  throats  when  It  was  being 
considered.  In  fact,  nobody  paid  mucb  at- 
tention to  It — ^It  Just  eased  through.  This 
biislness  In  Arlzcma  may  provide  a  slgnlfloant 
test  case.  Obviously  If  the  Forest  Service  has 
enough  nerve  to  ask  for  a  NEPA  injimctlon. 
It  could  be  a  formidable  weapon." 

It  Is  said  that  a  motto  of  the  Devil  Is 
"Let's  organize  this  thing."  If  true,  his  Sa- 
tanic Majesty  probably  created  the  concept 
of  the  Regional  Office.  Regional  offices — re- 
ligious, educational,  military,  corporate,  fed- 
eral— neither  sow  nor  reap.  They  are  not  con- 
cerned with  ideas  and  policy,  which  Is  the 
business  of  Headquarters;  nor  with  action — 
chasing  bulldozers  out  of  canyons — which 
Is  the  work  of  the  field  staff.  However,  they 
are  exquisite  Instruments  few  muddying  Ideas 
until  they  cannot  be  translated  into  action, 
for  muffling  action  so  that  it  cannot  Influence 
ideas  or  policy.  The  fvmctlon  and  ambition 
of  a  Regional  Man  is  to  hide  dirty  linen, 
keep  boats  from  rocking  and  at  all  times 
present  a  very  low  profile. 

The  Albuquerque  office  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Is  not  that  different  from  regional 
offices  everywhere.  Having  been  brought  into 
the  Ash  Canyon  case  during  the  second  week 
of  January,  Albuquerque  did  what  Regional 
Offices  do  best — sat  down  tight  on  the  whole 
affair.  The  request  for  a  NEPA  injunction 
looked  as  If  It  woiild  not  be  approved,  dis- 
approved or  bucked  on  to  Washington,  where 
decisions  are  made.  In  what  passed  for  furi- 
ous action  at  this  administrative  level,  the 
Regional  Office  promised  to  send  a  Pieglonal 
Attorney  to  Tucson  In  late  February  to  dis- 


cuss with  the  Coronado  foresters  the  Im- 
plications of  a  NEPA  injunction.  The  first 
meeting  was  postponed  but  the  conference 
was  finally  held  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  attor- 
ney Is  now  in  Washington  and  is  said  to  be 
formtilating  his  case.  So  that  is  how  the  mat- 
ter officially  stands  at  the  moment. 

Fortunately,  the  Ash  Canyon  affair  has 
broken  out  of  channels.  While  anonymous 
Albuquerque  men  were  brooding  over  the 
embryonic  case,  word  of  its  Imminent  hatch- 
ing spread.  On  March  17  Arizona  Congress- 
man Morris  Udall  submitted  a  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  would  drasti- 
cally revise  the  Mining  Law  of  1872. 

Ash  Canyon  and  the  Issues  it  raises,  the 
challenge  to  the  Mining  Law.  the  question  of 
the  public  right  to  regulate  use  of  pubUc 
lands,  has  become  too  large  and  knobby  to  be 
stuffed  back  in  any  Regional  Man's  bag.  Like 
it  or  not.  Injunction  or  not.  Ash  Canyon  has 
become  a  case  to  which  we  are  all  party. 
The  proceedings  promise  to  be  long  and  dif- 
ficult. 


AR-nCLE  BY  ROBERT  YOAKUM. 
LAKEVTT.T.K,  CONN. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  Robert 
Yoakum  of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  is  a  constit- 
uent and  a  well-known  writer.  His  arti- 
cles over  the  years  in  the  New  Republic 
and  other  periodicals  have  won  him  a 
reputation  for  perceptive  reporting,  ac- 
curacy, and  timeliness. 

Mr.  Yoakum,  who  reports  regularly  for 
Newsday  and  the  Times,  of  London,  has 
begun  writing  occasicHial  columns  with 
a  refreshing,  light  approach  to  the  events 
of  the  day.  These  columns,  which  appear 
in  several  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  are  humorous  and  provide,  as 
only  humor  can,  new  perspective  for  the 
world's  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uxumlmous  consent 
that  one  of  Mr.  Yoakum's  columns,  as  it 
amJeared  in  Newsday,  March  24,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
In  London  Town,  Thhie  Is  Onlt  Onx  "God" 

AND  His  Namk  Is  "Lxnxas  to  thk  EnrroB" 

(By  Robert  Yoakum) 

LoKDON. — If  it  Is  true  that  Hell  hath  no 
greater  fury  than  a  woman  scorned — and  I 
don't  know,  never  having  dared  to  scorn 
one — the  letter  writer  who  has  been  re- 
jected by  The  Times  of  London  must  come  in 
a  close  second. 

To  understand  the  bitterness  with  which 
imprinted  writers  assail  The  Times  one  must 
remember  that  the  publication  of  a  letter 
in  that  paper  Is.  for  some  Britishers,  the 
one  clear  way  of  earthly  immortality. 

Think  of  the  frustration  that  builds  up: 
90.000  people  wrote  to  The  Times  letters 
section  last  year;  approximately  85,500  didn't 
get  in.  Even  so.  most  rejected  writers  keep 
trying,  hoping  that  the  portals  of  heaven 
will  someday  open. 

Even  now  and  then  The  "nmes,  which, 
encourages  humor  as  well  as  controversy 
and  correction,  does  open  its  colTimns  to 
the  losers.  At  such  times  funny  or  furlotis 
letters  pour  in  at  an  average  of  more  than 
500  a  day,  more  than  twice  the  usual  num- 
ber. 

The  most  recent  outpouring  of  this  sort 
occurred  when  J.  Armour-Mllne  (Pelham 
Coiut,  Bishopric.  Horsham,  Sxissex)  wrote  a 
splenetic  letter  asking  why  three  of  his  of- 
ferings had  been  turned  down.  "I  wonder 
why,"  he  wrote,  "when  one  considers  the 
amount  of  drivel  that  is  to  be  found  in  th« 
Letters  to  the  Editor." 
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Mr.  Annour-MUne  complained  that  In  ^acb 
case  he  has  «Tltten  about  a  subject  on  wlklcb 
be  was  an  expert  w\tii  tiiteriutUonal  creden- 
tials. "What  does  one  have  to  do  in  order  to 
be  recognized  by  the  Bdltor  oX  The  TiiMft?" 
be  asked,  certainly  not  siupectlng  tha^  be 
was  about  to  succeed. 

On  the  day  Mr.  AM's  query  appeared  In 
print  one  could  hear  typewriters  olacWng, 
and  quill  pena  scratching,  all  over  the  United 
BUngdom.  Poetmen  braced  themselves. 

Hockley  Clarke,  Editor  of  Birds  and  C(|un- 
try  Magazine,  peered  Irom  his  seat  on'Mt. 
Olympus  (he  baa  bad  oyer  40  letters  i»ub- 
Usbed  in  The  Times)  and  informed  Mr. 
Armour-Mllne  that  be  had  done  It  by  ^X- 
Ing  about  "birds,  animals,  tomato  planta, 
bau.  caterpillars,  hotels,  the  Christmas  ^oet. 
chemical  sprays,  railway  closuree,  wintering 
in  Kngland.  &c." 

H.  V.  Martin  wrote  that  "During  a  long 
llXe— 1  was  born  in  1888—1  have  written 
seven  letters  to  The  Times,  of  wblcb  t|iree 
were  published.  The  subjects  were  R^ast 
Duckling.  Bloatere,  and  Farming  Plnanoa." 

Mr.  Armour-Mllne  had  written  on  Tery 
Serious  Subjects,  so  be  may  have  found  tbese 
entries  unbelpful  and  even  irritating.  Neither 
oould  he  have  been  enlightened  or  amused 
by  the  contribution  of  Philip  G.  Sliarp.  Who 
wrote  that  many  years  earlier  be,  too,  bad 
composed  "what  I  thought  was  a  very  good 
letter  to  your  paper  which  was  not  publlsbed, 
and  I  complained  to  a  friend  of  mine  th«t  It 
seemed  that  one  bad  to  be  a  member  ofltbe 
Athenaeum  (an  exclusive  London  club  J  to 
get  a  letter  accepted. 

"I  asked  bis  advice  as  to  bow  to  becoise  a 
member  of  tbls  august  club  and  bis  r*ply 
was  that  he  tboxigbt  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards membersblp  waa  to  get  a  latter  pub- 
llsbed In  The  Timaa." 

Some  nights,  as  I  Ue  In  bed  awaiting  sleep, 
I  like  to  Imagine  Mr.  Armour-Milne's  ex- 
premon  of  growing  incredulity  as  he  read 
column  after  column  of  the  very  "drtvel" 
that  he  had  damned — and,  as  It  tvimed  out 
undamned.  This  flood  of  printed  frivolity 
must  have  confirmed  bla  darkest  siispiclions. 

Wttb  what  scowls,  for  example,  did  he  read 
tbu?  "Sir, — I  have  now  bad  tbree  letters 
printed  In  tbe  Times  and  I  am  an  expert  at 
nothing.  Toiira  faithfully,  A,  J.  HiU.*" 

And  tbe  advice  of  H.  M.  K.  Cardwell  must 
bave  made  Mm  sbudder:  "Sir, — Brevity. 
Toura  faltbfuUy." 

A  few  correspondents  tried  to  make  Mr. 
Armour-Mllne  feel  better.  One  of  tbese. 
Oliver  NlchollB.  told  how  publication  dlidnt 
always  bring  happineea: 

"In  1961  controversy  raged  in  your  colutnns 
on  tbe  subject  of  cleaning  Old  Masters.  In 
May  of  that  year  I  dropped  you  a  line  and 
you.  Sir,  saw  fit  to  publish  it,  and  bettold. 
tbe  controversy  stopped  dead — Just  like  that. 

"There  are  times.  Sir.  when  having  tbe  last 
word  can  be  as  infurUting  as  having  no 
word  at  all." 

Still  otber  letter  writers  felt  tbat  tbe  Edi- 
tor should  Ignore  Mr.  Armour-Mllne. 

"I  hope  nothing  will  move  you  to  anawer 
■ucb  a  presumptuous  question,"  wrote  Jobn 
Hocknell,  tongue  In  cheek.  Tbe  Editor's 
method  of  selecting  letters,  be  said,  "sbculd 
not  be  bandied  about  by  ordinary  people." 
To  bave  received  a  private  letter  of  acknowl- 
edgement, as  Mr.  Armoiir-Mllne  had,  "Is  to 
bave  moved  In  tbe  foothills  of  immortality. 
Only  grosser  spirits  would  seek  pubUc  proof 
of  yovir  editorial  regard."  j 

But  no  one,  in  my  view,  will  improve  on  a 
letter  printed  by  The  Times  twenty-five  jears 
ago.  It  was  written  from  tbe  Calvary  (Hub 
by  Colonel  Wintle:  { 

•Sir.— I  bave  Just  written  you  a  long  Wter. 
On  reading  It  over.  I  have  thrown  It  into  tbe 
wastepaper  baaket.  Hoping  this  will  meet 
with  your  approval,  I  am  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant.  S.  D.  Wlntla." 


MISS  SUSAN  TEBBETTS 
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Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  been  highly 
honored  recently  by  the  achievements 
of  one  cd  its  young  citizens. 

Mlas  Susan  Tibbetts,  a  senior  at  Bock 
Hill  High  School  in  Rock  Hill.  S.C.,  has 
been  named  the  Betty  Crocker  All- 
Amerlcan  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow. 
This  honor,  given  by  the  General  Mills 
Corp..  came  to  Miss  Tlbbetts  after  com- 
petition with  approximately  650,000  girls 
from  all  50  States  and  the  DLstrict  of 
Columbia. 

This  deserving  young  lady  received  a 
$5,000  college  scholarship  to  attend  the 
school  of  her  choice.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Ann  Tlbbetts  of  Rock  Hill,  tells  me  that 
she  plans  to  attend  Purman  University 
in  Greenville,  S.C,  where  she  will  pursue 
a  double  major  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Her  philosophy  was  reflected  in  an  es- 
say she  wrote  as  part  of  the  Betty 
Crocker  scholarship  search.  In  this 
composition  her  theme  was  "to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  togetherness  In 
the  home."  Such  an  emphasis  reflects  a 
maturity  beyond  her  years,  and  the 
judges  recognized  this  when  they  chose 
her  over  50  other  State  winners  in  the 
national  awards  presentatiton  ceremony 
in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  April  22. 

Mr.  President,  this  remarkable  young 
lady  brought  an  impressive  record  with 
her  to  the  Betty  Crocker  scholarship 
search  competition.  She  was  th  South 
Carolina  winner  in  the  Voice  of  Demo- 
cracy contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Her  speech,  entitled 
"Freedom — Our  Heritage,"  showed  her 
deep  feeling  for  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  the  values  and  Institutions  which 
make  our  coimtry  great. 

She  received  the  DAR  award  from  the 
Rock  Hill  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  recognizing 
her  as  an  outstanding  student  in  leader- 
ship and  scholastic  achievement. 

She  was  a  cowinner  representing  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  In  the  South 
Carolina  Star  Student  program.  This 
award,  presented  by  the  South  Carolina 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  based  on  her 
outstanding  college  board  examination 
scores. 

She  was  a  runnerup  In  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  contest 
which  was  designed  to  recognize  high 
school  students  with  high  potential  as 
future  teachers  of  English. 

As  a  high  school  junior  she  was  one 
of  two  Rock  Hill  High  School  students 
selected  to  represent  their  school  at  Girls 
State. 

Mr.  President,  Susan  Tlbbetts  cairies 
an  overall  grade  average  of  98.5.  Her 
achievements  show  what  Is  possible  when 
one  sets  a  worthy  goal  and  disciplines 
himself  or  herself  to  the  diligent  pursuit 
of  that  goal.  I  take  great  pride  in  this 
outstanding  young  citizen  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  reed  an 
article  on  the  subject  "Will  Industrial 


Accidents  Cease  April  28,  1971?"  by 
Robert  L.  "Bob"  Simmons,  of  the  Beech 
Aircraft  Co.,  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

Mr.  Slnunons  stresses  the  importaooe 
of  the  proper  attitude  toward  industrial 
safety  programs.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
a  most  worthwhile  article.  I  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recom). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Wnx  IifDUSTKiAL  Accidents  Cease  Apul  28, 

1971? 

(By  Robert  L.  "Bob"  Simmons) 

Is  safe  always  safe?  What  makes  an  object 
or  an  act  safe?  Is  your  safety  device  necessar- 
ily safe  for  me  or  la  mine  yor  you? 

Most  Beechcraf  ters  are  pretty  much  like  all 
Americana  and  perhaps  like  people  every- 
where. We  believe  In  Safety.  If  It  Is  con- 
venient; If  It  Is  something  we  are  personally 
concerned  about  at  tbe  moment;  or  if  we've 
Just  had  our  pants  scared  off  by  tlte  un- 
safe act  of  tbe  "other"  person. 

Beally  Isnt  safety  an  attitude,  not  a 
thing?  Isn't  It  an  approach  to  our  play,  to 
our  work  and  to  our  responslbUltlee  of  life? 

Doesn't  a  lack  of  good  safety  practices  and 
the  resultant  accidents  reflect  more  a  lack 
of  concern  for  other  i>eople  than  Jiist  the 
use  or  non-use  of  a  device  which  may  or  may 
not  make  the  operation  safer  If  used? 

Doean't  a  breakdown  of  good  two-way  com- 
munication cauae  many  accidents?  Couldnt 
this  breakdown  occur  between  two  workmen, 
or  any  two  dtlzens;  between  a  workman  and 
his  supervisor  or  a  citizen  and  representa- 
tives of  law  enforcement  agencies?  CoiUdnt 
this  communication  breakdown  also  occur 
between  company  representatives  and  the 
union?  Couldn't  It  also  be  a  breakdown  in 
two-way  communications  between  a  govern- 
ment agency  and  the  company  or  between  a 
government  agency  and  the  people  it  is  In- 
tended to  serve? 

Why  all  these  questions  about  safety? 

We  very  soon  (April  28th)  will  be  Uvlng 
with  a  new  act  of  our  National  Congress  (Oc- 
cupaUonal  Health  &  Safety  Act)  which  could 
be  very  beneficial  to  all  concerned  In  the  field 
of  Industrial  safety  If  It  la  used  properly.  If 
on  the  other  hand  It  Is  not  taken  seriously 
and  used  wisely  It  could  add  to  the  problem 
It  was  intended  to  help  alleviate.  It  should 
behoove  us  all  to  become  Informed  on  this 
new  law.  (A  free  copy  may  be  obtained  from: 
UjS.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  341  Ninth 
Ave.,  Room  920.   New  York,  N.Y.   10011.) 

The  workmen  and  his  vmlon,  supervision 
and  management  along  with  the  entire  pub- 
lic deserve  the  safest  most  efllclent  machines, 
methods  and  matertaia  with  wlilch  to  do 
their  Job.  whatever  it  may  be.  The  human 
element  must  however  continue  to  remain 
paramoimt  In  our  thinking. 

If  any  one  group  shorild  get  out  of  hand 
or  consider  themselves  to  be  the  sole  Judge 
of  what  la  safe,  won't  we  ail  suffer? 

Recently  a  device  waa  put  on  a  machine 
allegedly  because  of  pressure  from  a  govern- 
ment agency.  Granted  the  beet  device  avaU- 
able  wasnt  chosen  but  when  that  device 
Increased  the  danger  to  the  workman  In  the 
name  of  safety  something  Is  wrong.  Isn't  that 
"soeaethlng "  a  lack  of  two-way  communica- 
tion at  aU  levels? 

A  wise  man  once  said,  "the  safest  place 
for  a  ship  la  in  tbe  harbor,  but  then  that 
lan't  what  ablpa  are  built  for".  A  device 
tbat  prevents  a  maoblrw  from  perfosming 
the  operation  for  which  It  was  designed  not 
only  Increasee  the  man  hours  and  c^ratloni 
to  do  a  job  but  will  ultimately  increase  the 
rlak  of  an  aodidaiit,  beoauae  of  those  very 
extra  hours  aod  operations. 
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Using  the  wrong  safety  device  on  a  ma- 
diine  Is  as  dangerous  aa  leavUkg  one  off  and 
often  more  so.  Trained  and  experienced 
fKBkmen  prevwnt  aoohlants  if  a  safety  first 
cttttude  exUta  at  all  le>v«U. 

Whenever  a  workman  Is  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion tbat  in  order  to  get  his  Job  done  he  has 
to  break  a  company  rule  and  remove  an  al- 
leged safety  device  iMttlier  be.  his  company 
DOT  his  government  tbat  pays  tlie  oontnA- 
llng  Agency  are  served,  are  they? 

Should  a  device  ever  be  put  on  a  machine 
without  fuU  instructions  being  given  by  tbe 
Bftfety  department  as  to  Its  proper  use? 
gbouldnt  signs  be  posted  and  oflldal  In- 
structions be  printed  to  establish  responsl- 

Wlity? 

Do  we  not  need  to  be  more  oonoemed  with 
true  safety  rather  than  Just  satisfying  tbe 
teehnlcalltlee  of  rules  and  laws  tor  the  ap- 
pearance of  compliance  with  good  safety 
piaetlcea? 


SIDNEY  SALOMON,  JR.— OUTSTAND- 
ING AMERICAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Itilssouri.  Sidney 
Salomon,  Jr.,  had  been  selected  for  a  sig- 
nal honor.  Unico  National,  a  service  or- 
ganization of  men  of  Italian  descent,  has 
chosen  Mr.  Salomon  to  be  the  recipient 
of  their  highest  recognition— the  Antonio 
R.  Rlzzuto  Award. 

A  man  of  deep  civic  concern  and  In- 
volvement, Mr.  Salomon  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  local,  State,  and  national  af- 
fairs. As  one  of  the  former  joint  owners 
of  the  St.  Louis  Browns  and  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  baseball  teams,  and  with  his 
son  the  present  owner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Blues  hockey  team,  Mr.  Salomon  has 
worked  to  provide  the  entertainment  and 
recreation  which  have  helped  make  Mis- 
souri's largest  metropolitan  area  a  sports 
center  Important  not  only  to  the  Mid- 
west, but  also  to  the  Nation. 

It  Is  not  only  In  the  sports  field,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Salomon  has  become  na- 
tionally known. 

When  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  In  St. 
Louis  was  about  to  close,  Mr.  Salomon 
was  asked  to  and  did  successfully  put  a 
lay  board  of  directors  together  for  the 
Sisters  and  Eissisted  financially  to  help 
keep  It  going. 

In  1962,  because  of  unsolicited  contri- 
butions to  Italian  orphans  and  contribu- 
tions to  other  Italian-American  groups 
including  a  completely  equipped  play- 
ground and  school  facilities  to  Sacred 
Heart  Villa — a  religious  Italian-Ameri- 
can high  school — Mr.  Salomon  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
with  the  Commendation  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  from  the  Italian  Republic. 

In  1959,  after  years  of  helping  In  the 
financing  tmd  personal  contributions 
through  Mrs.  Julia  Skouras  and  directly 
to  Father  John  Carroll  Abling,  of  Boys' 
Towns  of  Italy,  Mr.  Salomon  was 
awarded  the  Michaelangelo  Award. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Salomon  Is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Development  Coimcll 
of  St.  Louis  University,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
City  and  St.  Louis  County  Chapters  of 
the  National  Foundation  at  Infantile 
Paralysis.  Inc. 

As  Is  true  of  all  metropolitan  areas  to- 
day, St.  Louis  faces  many  challenges. 
With  the  interest  and  responsible  leader- 
ship of  such  men  as  Sidney  Salanon, 


however,  these  dallenges  will  be  success- 
fully overcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news- 
paper articles  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  of  March  3  and  the  Creve 
Coeur  Citizen  of  March  9,  together  with  a 
short  biography  of  this  outstanding 
American  be  printed  in  the  Reco«». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  St.  liOuls  Olobe-Democrat,  Mar.  8. 
1971] 

SroNTT  Salomon  Jx.  To  Rbceivx  Unico 
Nationai,  Awaxo 

Sidney  Salomon  Jr.,  St.  Louis  bualneas  ex- 
ecutive and  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Blues 
Hockey  Club,  has  been  named  recipient  of 
the  htgbast  award  of  Unloo  National,  it  was 
announced  Tuesday. 

Presentation  of  the  Antonio  R.  Rlanito 
Award  will  be  made  to  Salomon  at  cere- 
monies during  the  Unloo  National  conven- 
tion, wbiob  wUl  be  held  in  St.  Paul,  Mbin., 
Aug.  9-15. 

Salomon  waa  granted  the  award  because 
of  his  unselfish  service  to  bis  fellowmen  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  ot  creed  In  keepmg 
with  the  fundamentals  and  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Unico  National's  creed,  it  was 
announced. 

Unloo  Is  a  service  organisation  of  men  of 
Italian  deecent.  The  letters  of  the  organisa- 
tion stand  for  unity,  neighborllneas.  in- 
tegrity, charity  and  opportunity. 

Salomon's  nomination  for  the  award  was 
made  by  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  Unloo.  His 
selection  for  the  award  was  made  by  tbe 
Unloo's  board  of  directors  f  rc»n  several  candi- 
dates submitted  by  chapters  In  the  organl- 
aatlOQ. 

[Prom  tbe  Creve  Coeur  Citlaen,  Mar.  9, 1971] 
Nationai.  Awaxo  to  Salomon 

An  Announcement  baa  been  received  tbat 
Sidney  Salomon.  Jr.,  president  of  the  St 
Louis  Bluee  Hockey  club  and  local  business 
executive,  will  be  presented  the  Antonio  R. 
Rlzzuto  Award  at  tbe  Unloo  Nationai  Con- 
vention to  be  held  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Aug.  9 
to  15. 

Mr.  Salcmon,  wboee  name  and  biography 
was  submitted  by  the  Saint  Louis  caiapter  of 
Unico,  was  selected  from  a  number  of  persons 
submitted  by  other  Chapters  In  tbe  Organi- 
zation. I^e  selection  was  made  by  Unloo's 
Board  of  Directors,  meeting  at  tbe  Mayflower 
Hotel  In  Washington.  DC.  Feb.  18-30. 

■me  Rizzuto  Award  Is  granted  to  an  Indi- 
vidual, not  a  Unloo  Member,  on  the  follow* 
Ing  basis: 

He  must  be  an  Individual,  not  a  member 
of  UNICO  National,  who  has  either  made  a 
definite  contribution  in  servloee  or  other- 
wlae  to  UNICO;  or  he  may  have  contributed 
to  tbe  general  betterment  of  mankind 
through  science,  music,  drama,  etc.,  or  be 
may  bave  contributed  in  some  way  to  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  Italians  in  our 
Country  or  abroad;  has  shovra  service  to  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  reli- 
gion. Basically,  those  persons  to  be  honored 
will  bave  upheld,  believed  In  and  practiced 
tbe  fundamentals  and  princlplee  embodied 
In  our  UNICO  Creed. 

A  medal,  together  with  appropriate  cita- 
tion, will  be  presented  to  the  Vavtola  and 
Rl^suto  awardees. 

Past  recipients  of  the  Antonio  R.  Rlzzuto 
Award  have  been:  Claire  Booth  Luce,  Mrs. 
Oeorge  P.  Skouras,  Judge  Juvenal  Marcblslo, 
Honorable  Judge  Mlchad  A.  Musmanno, 
John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportatlcm, 
Former  President  Harry  8.  Truman.  Senator 
Jc^in  Pastore,  Jack  Valenti,  Henry  Salvatori, 
Jeno  Paoluoct. 

Mr.  Salomon  was  granted  tbe  Award  be- 
cause of  his  unselfish  service  to  his  fellow- 


man  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed.  In 
keeping  with  the  fundameatala  and  princi- 
ples embodied  In  Unkw  National's  Creed. 

Sidney  Salomon,  Jr. — Tng«irance  Oompanj 
Executive— Born  In  New  Tork  City  AprU  20. 
1910.  Graduated  Culver  MUitary  Academy. 
Married  Jean  Korsch— 2  ebOdren.  Sidney  in 
and  Susan.  Entered  Life  Insttranoe  Bxui- 
nees  1920.  Annual  Member  MllUon  Dollar 
Round  Table,  National  Association  Life 
Underwriters  1935-62. 

Appointed  Sxecutive  Assistant  Postmaster 
General.  Washington,  D.C.  1945. 

President,  Sidney  Salomon,  Jr.  ft  Asso- 
ciates Life  Insurance  General  Agents,  St. 
Louis.  Missouri. 

Member  Board  of  Directors — Bank  of  St. 
Ixmls — Former  Executive  Vloe-Preeldent,  and 
member  Board  of  Directors — St.  Louis 
Browns,  American  League  Baseball  Club. 

Former  member,  Board  of  Directors  and 
Part  owner — St.  Louis  Cardinals,  National 
League  Baseball  Club. 

Former  President,  Founder,  Miami  Marlins, 
Miami  Baseball  Club,  International  League, 
Preatdent.  St.  Louis  Bluee  Hockey  Club.  Inc. 
Governor,  National  Hockey  League,  Inc., 
Chairman.  Advisory  Council  Eastern  Missouri 
Profeesional  Golfers  Association. 

Advisory  Coimcll,  American  Professional 
Golfer's  Association.  Member  American  Bat- 
tle Monimients  Commission   1961-69. 

Treasurer-Democratic  Nationai  Committee 
1950-61.  Finance  (Fund  Raising)  Director, 
I>einocraUc  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
1964-66. 

National  Finance  Chairman  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Committee  1960. 

Delegate  at  Large — D«nocratlc  Nationai 
Convention  1956,  1960.  1964.  1966.  Member 
Democratic  State  Committee.  Democratic 
Nationai  Committeeman,  1968-71.  Member 
Missouri  Appelate  Judiciary  Com  mission. 
1959-64.  Honorary  Colonel  for  all  five  Mis- 
souri Governors  since  1949.  Member  Missouri 
Academy  of  Squires. 

Member  Board  of  Development  Council, 
St.  Loxila  University.  Member  Board  of  Direc- 
tors— St.  Loiils  and  St.  Louis  County  Cbap- 
tera,  National  Foundation  Infantile  Paralysis, 
Inc. 

Member  Board  of  Trustees,  American 
Medical  Center.  Denver,  Colorado.  Member 
Board  of  Trustees.  Harry  S.  Truman  Library, 
Independence,  Missouri. 

Served  from  2nd  Lieutenant  to  Major— 
U8AAF  from  1942-45. 

In  1959.  after  years  of  helping  in  the  fi- 
nsncing  and  personal  contributions  through 
Mrs.  Julia  Skoxiras  and  directly  to  Father 
John  Carroll  Abling.  of  Boys'  Towns  of  Italy. 
Mr.  Salomon  was  awarded  tbe  Michaelangelo 
Award. 

In  1962,  because  of  unsolicited  contribu- 
tions to  Itellan  Orphans  and  contributions 
to  other  Italian-American  groups  Including 
a  completely  equipped  playground  and  school 
facilities  to  Sacred  Heard  Villa,  (a  religious 
ItaUan-Amerlcan  High  School)  Mr.  Salo- 
mon was  awarded  the  Dlstmgulshed  Service 
Medal  with  tbe  Ccmmendatlon  of  tbe  Order 
of  Merit  from  the  Italian  Republic. 

When  St.  Anthony's  Hoepltal,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  was  about  to  close,  BIr.  Salomon  was 
aaked  to  and  be  successfully  put  a  Lay 
Board  of  Directors  together  for  tbe  Sisters 
and  assUted  financially  to  belp  keep  It  going. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BEALL  BE- 
FORE CONVENTION  OP  MARY- 
LAND LBAODE  FOR  NURSQfO 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  April  29 
I  had  Uie  privilege  of  speaking  before 
tbe  Maryland  League  for  Nursing  Con- 
vention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  and  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Nursing  Education  Act 
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of  1871,  S.   1614,  which  I  cospooaired, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RsdORD. 
as  follows:  ' 

Healtb  affairs  taAve  in  the  pact  been  largely 
a  private  affair.  That  waa  yeaterday. 

Heaitb  affairs  today  are  moving  rather 
rapidly  to  become  a  principal  matter  of  pub- 
lic policy.  And  accompanying  that  movement 
haa  come  an  emerging  consumeriam— an 
emerging  conaumerlam  baclced,  quite  often, 
by  Federal  money. 

Consumer  participation,  particiilarly  iq  the 
ghetto  and  other  deprived  areas  has  beoome 
an  Important  jTorce  of  change.  In  soma  in- 
stances it  has  even  caused  serious  problems 
to  professionals  In  the  health  field. 

This  particular  consumer  has  sought  p^wer 
within  the  very  structure  of  the  medical  care 
system  and  demands  a  substantial  rolt  In 
governing  health  care  institutions. 

This  consumer  participation  is  a  plus  Jac- 
tor  but,  at  times,  I  fear  that  this  concenitra- 
tlon  of  one  set  of  consumers  may  impair  our 
vision  because  we  are  all  consumers  of  hejdth 
services.  To  not  recognize  that  fact  an4  to 
move  ahead  to  design  a  system  of  health  pare 
delivery  that  does  not  recognize  that  fa«t,  I 
think,  is  to  foredoom  us  to  repeat  the  failiires 
of  the  past. 

First,  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  4lice 
through  some  of  the  murk  that  has  t^n 
allowed  to  develop  by  unchallenged  i»oe- 
sayers  of  what  has  come  to  be  the  "c4use 
celebre"  of  1971— the  health  crisis. 

Second.  I  will  lay  out  a  few  of  the  Pro- 
posals of  this  administration  for  "curiiK" 
that  crisis.  ^ 

Third.  I  woiUd  like  to  mention  s^me 
changes  I  would  think  we  all  might  wlsi  to 
see  In  the  healing  arts,  and  then  make;  an 
announcement  I  think  will  be  of  special  In- 
terest to  you.  I 

Passions  have  been  raised  about  health  in 
the  United  States.  And  where  passions  jje- 
vall,  reason  retreats.  When  we  ixse  the  tiirm 
health  crisis,  we  should.  In  my  view.  us(  it 
advisedly.  If  we  reetrlct  the  crisis  to  thejost 
of  health  care,  that  Is  one  thing — an  acc^t- 
able  use  of  the  term,  in  fact.  But  if  we  fuse 
the  term  generally  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
quality  of  health  care— that  to  me  U  a  totilly 
unacceptable  use  of  the  term.  : 

Since  1950  life  expectancy  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  by  3.4%  ...  the  infjint 
death  rate  has  dropped  2.3%  ...  the  ia- 
ternal  death  rate  has  gone  down  66%  .  .  .  the 
neo-natal  death  rate  has  fallen  by  19.5%. 

Between  1960  and  1968  day«  lost  from  wrk 
per  person  have  decreased  by  3.6%  .  .  .  days 
lost  from  school  have  decreased  by  7.i% 
Health  c&re  expenditures  have  tncraased  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  QNP  ...  in  1965  total 
health  expendlturee  amounted  to  918  billion 
(4.7%  of  QNP)  ...  In  1970  they  amounted  to 
•67  billion  (or  77t.  of  QNP) . 

In  1963  there  were  12.4  hospital  beds  per 
1.000  p«ople  ...  in  1968  there  were  13.6. 

Between  1950  and  1966  while  the  population 
of  the  U.S.  was  Lncreaalng  by  29%,  the  ni«n- 
ber  of  people  in  health  occupations  increased 
by  more  than  90%— three  times  as  fast.  In 
I960  health  workers  comprised  2.9%  of  the 
labor  force.  By  1966  the  percentage  waa  B.7 
and  rising.  Our  supply  of  physicians  Increased 
by  34%  during  the  same  period. 

In  1960  48.7%  of  employed  workers  w^re 
covered  by  hospitalization.  By  1967  70.6% 
were  coTered.  ] 

ao  years  ago,  only  60%  of  the  populatllan 
as  a  wtuHe  bad  health  instiranoe-.  Today  B$% 
have  it. 

1  believe  you  will  agree  that  In  general  our 
dltloal  health  problems  today  do  not  arise 
because  the  health  of  our  people  Is  worseb- 
Ing;  or  becaxise  expenditures  on  health  care 
have  been  niggardly;  or  because  we  halve 
been  negligent  as  a  nation  In  developing 
heaitb  care  reaouroes;   or  because  we  halve 


been  unconcerned  about  providing  financial 
protection  against  ill  heaitb. 

Just  as  Secretary  Richardson  mentioned 
before  the  health  subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  our  present  concerns  go  to  two 
broad  problem  areas:  The  first  is  the  In- 
equality in  health  care.  The  other  is  the  per- 
vasive one  of  rising  medical  ooets. 

The  rendition  of  statistics  I  gave  are  in 
the  raw — they  are  gross.  They  pertain  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  They  mask  differences 
among  sub-populations  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  and  these  differences  have  be- 
come Intolerable.  The  level  of  maldistribu- 
tion has  become  the  crisis ;  not  the  general 
physiclan-to-population  ratio  but  the  differ- 
ences between  suburb  and  ghetto. 

The  Impressive  growth  in  the  number  of 
people  covered  by  health  Insurance  conceals 
the  fact  that  only  29%  of  all  personal  health 
expenditures  were  p>eid  by  Insurance  in  1968. 
When  we  look  beyond  our  borders  and 
compare  ourselves  with  other  nations,  any 
sense  of  accomplishment  over  our  long-rxin 
gains  in  health  status  Is  mitigated  by  the 
fact  that  other  advanced  nations  are  doing 
better  than  we  are.  While  cross-national 
comparisons  are  Imperfect  and  must  be  used 
with  caution,  we  note  that  Sweden,  which 
devotes  about  as  much  of  its  natural  prod- 
uct as  we  do  to  health,  out-performs  us  on 
comparable  health  Indices. 

The  other  major  problem  \b  pervasive  In- 
flation in  medical  costs.  I  hardly  need  re- 
mind this  well-informed  group  that,  since 
1960,  hospital  costs  have  been  rising  at  16% 
per  year,  and  physician  fees  have  been  In- 
creasing at  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  the 
consumer  prloe  Index.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, relatively  minor  episodes  of  Illness 
become  heavy  burdens,  and  serious  illness  is 
transformed  Into  large  and  lingering  debts, 
and  sometimes  bankruptcy. 

So  far,  I  have  tried  to  share  with  you  a 
conception  of  what  Is,  and  what  is  not,  at 
the  crux  of  the  health  care  crisis.  I  should 
now  like  to  probe  a  bit  into  the  causes. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  migration 
to  our  large  urban  areas.  It  Ls  to  be  expected 
that  physicians,  as  well  as  other  service  per- 
sonnel, dependent  as  they  are  on  a  reservoir 
of  population  for  their  livelihood,  would  mi- 
grate too.  Lately,  physicians  have  left  the 
central  cities  and  moved  to  the  suburbs  be- 
cause there  were  no  "disincentives"  (as  the 
sociologists  put  it).  .  .  .  That  Is,  no  loss  In 
income  or  status  or  professional  prestige  .  .  . 
for  moving  out  of  the  city.  By  the  same 
token,  fewer  services  are  now  available  from 
pr^ary  care  physicians — general  practition- 
ers, pediatricians,  and  Internists — becaiise 
their  numbers  are  declining.  And  they  have 
been  declining  for  a  niimber  of  reasons:  the 
large  infusion  of  research  dollars  into  the 
medical  schools  after  the  Korean  War  gave 
young  medical  students  a  clear  signal  at  that 
time  of  national  priorities.  To  further  con- 
found, the  Increase  In  knowledge  has  been 
leading  to  an  increase  in  specialization 

Our  medical  care  system  is  geared  to  sick- 
ness, not  to  health.  The  incentives  have  been 
to  care  for  the  sick — and  constantly  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  caring — and  few  incentives  or 
none  to  prevent  illness,  or  to  diagnose  illness- 
es in  their  early  stages  and  treat  them  before 
they  become  "interesting". 

Our  Insurance  plans  also  reward  people  if 
they  go  to  the  hospital  for  services,  and 
penalize  them  If  they  obtain  the  same  serv- 
ices outside  the  hospital.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  hopltals  have  been  excessively  and 
Inappropriately  used. 

A  most  comprehensive  set  of  proposals  has 
been  submitted  by  this  administration  to  at- 
tack many  of  the  problems  I  have  Just  been 
enumerating. 

The  Nation  is  confronted  by  a  geographic 
maldistribution  of  health  care  services.  The 
administration  proposes  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem in  many  different  ways. 

Flrat,  the  administration  proposes  to  pro- 


mote the  development  of  out-lying  health 
education  centers;  that  is,  community  facil- 
ities generally  affiliated  with  medical  and 
dent&l  schools.  Medloal  schools  will  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  their  capacity  for  grad- 
uating physicians  in  these  "scarcity"  areas  at 
a  much  faster  pace  than  in  the  existing  medl- 
oal school  buildings.  Medical  schools  will  be 
encouraged  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  medical 
education  by  converting  community  hospi- 
tals and  other  clinical  facilities  into  teaching 
facilities.  In  effect,  the  administration  will 
Implement  the  recommendation  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  report  on  "Higher  Educa- 
tion and  the  Nation's  Health".  The  F.Y.  1972 
budget  will  contain  up  to  MO  million  for 
this  purpose. 

Incentives  for  the  development  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  will  be  provided. 
This  will  put  health  care  resources  in  areas 
now  lacking  them. 

Support  of  the  training  of  "Medex"  and 
similar  types  of  physician's  assistants  will  be 
expanded  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  physi- 
cians to  care  for  patients  .  .  .  and  to  lessen 
the  burden  that  many  family  physicians 
carry  in  small  towns  and  other  scarcity  areas. 
Development  of  new  neighborhood  health 
centers  or,  aa  we  prefer  to  call  them,  fam- 
lly  health  centers,  will  be  supported  which 
will  later  evolve  into  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations or  "HMO"  satellites. 

A  new  Health  Service  Corps  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Emergency  Health  Personnel 
Act  of  1970  will  be  created. 

Incentives  to  new  medical  and  dental  grad- 
uates to  practice  in  areas  lacking  physicians 
and  dentists  will  be  provided  by  forgiving 
part  or  all  of  the  guaranteed  loan  indebted- 
ness they  incur  while  in  school. 

The  Nation  is  also  confronted  by  the  mal- 
distribution of  certain  types  of  services,  and 
primary  care  services  in  particular. 

The  administration's  proposals,  here,  for 
example,  contain  incentives  to  increase  the 
supply  of  primary  care  physicians.  I  have 
introduced  a  family  practice  assistance  bill 
of  my  own  to  fvirther  the  administration's 
Interest  in  this  area. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  administration's 
proposals  in  a  very  comprehensive  health 
care  program  that  has  been  sent  to  the  Hill. 
Now  if  I  may  turn  to  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  to  bring  medical  costs 
under  control. 

For  the  long  run,  the  strategy  calls  for 
a  determined  effort  to  prevent  illness,  and 
thereby  reduce  demands  on  our  health  care 
resources.  Among  proposals  in  this  r^ard. 
the  most  Important  are: 

To  maintain  the  broad  base  of  medical 
research,  and  upon  that  base,  launch  major 
new  programs  to  conquer  cancer.  As  you 
know,  an  additional  «100  million  In  fiscal 
year  1972  has  been  proposed  for  this  purpose. 
The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
will  be  implemented  for  our  working  popu- 
lation. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  $69  million  wlU  be 
budgeted  for  family  planning — doubling  last 
year's  program.  As  a  health  measure,  family 
planning  not  only  allows  women  to  avoid 
the  birth  of  unwanted  children,  but  atoo 
can  prevent  Illness  of  mothers  and  children 
through,  for  example,  the  proper  spacing  oC 
births. 

To  Improve  the  nutrition  of  households  in 
general,  and  of  children  in  particular,  the 
administration  nearly  tripled  the  outlays  f<* 
food  stamps  between  fiscal  year  1970  and 
fiscal  year  1971— from  »677  million  to  11.4 
blUlon.  The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  calls  for 
more  than  an  additional  •500  million. 

In  addition  to  the  anticipated  reduction 
In  demand  for  health  services  through  pre- 
vention, the  administration  Is  also  proposing 
a  number  of  direct  actions  to  reduce  medical 
care  costs.  In  effect.  Incentives  are  offered 
to  shift  the  medical  care  Industry  from  Its 
preoccupation  with  acute  care  In  hospital 
settings.  Incentives  will  be  offered  for  th» 
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sppllcation  of  preventive  measures — ^pro- 
eedurce  like  immunlzatloos  to  prevent  an 
jliUM  from  occurring;  or  multl-phaalc 
l^alth  screenings;  or  special  teste  like  "pap 
BOMja,"  to  catch  a  dlseaae  In  Its  early  and 
tiMtable  stages;  or  the  early  ambulation 
of  surgical  patients,  which  leads  to  early 
fceovery  and  rehabilitation. 

This  shift  to  preventive  medicine  will  oc- 
ev.  if  there  are  sufficient  incentives.  Prepaid 
urangements  in  health  maintenance  organl. 
aaUoDs  should  provide  one  such  incentive. 
Under  these  arrangements,  HMOs  will  receive 
s  contractually-fixed  amount  for  the  care  of 
tbelr  enrolled  members.  If  the  HMOs  Health 
flue  staff  pays  little  attention  to  prevention 
and  continues  with  acute  care  in  hospitals, 
then  they  will  exceed  the  contracted  amount 
lot  the  care  of  each  person.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  HMO  bends  its  ooocern  to  fx-e- 
veatlon — or,  in  other  words,  to  low  cost  oon- 
(umer  care— Its  costs  will  be  within  the  set 
amount.  It  will  profit  by  maintaining  the 
bealth  of  its  members.  WlU  this  be  sufficient 
Incentive?  There  is  convincing  evidence  that 
It  will  be. 

I  have  now  given  you  my  views  as  to  how 
the  administration  sees  the  crisis  .  .  .  and 
Its  causes  and  some  of  its  proposals  to  alle- 
viate them. 

Now  I'd  like  to  wing  rather  broadly  with 
you.  if  I  may,  on  three  or  four  other  concerns 
that  are  not  all  really  legislative  In  nature. 

Institution  changing  is  always  one  of  ova 
most  difficult  tasks,  whether  it  be  changing 
the  seniority  system  of  the  United  States 
Senate  or  changing  the  way  we  run  our 
health  industry.  In  this  day  when  hospital 
nuislng  positions  go  unfilled — it  would  seem 
to  me  to  make  good  sense  to  Investigate  alter- 
ing the  working  hours  to  accommodaate  those 
licensed  non-practicing  nurses  who  would 
like  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  practice  their 
profesElon  .  .  .  not  for  8  hours  a  day,  but 
for  3  or  4  hours  while  the  children  are  in 
lehoo).  I  think  that  possibility  might  be 
Tlgorously  pursued.  Health  consumers  would 
be  the  gainers.  Women's  Liberation  should 
like  that  one,  tool  282,000  licensed  nurses 
are  not  presently  practicing. 

The  UjS.  Health  Care  System  has  been 
regulated  since  the  late  1800  by  a  compre- 
hensive licensure  scheme. 

Licensure  was  developed  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  consumer  of  heaitb  serv- 
ices seldom  possesses  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  allow  him  to  make  an  effective  eval- 
uation "of  the  product"  he  recelyes  .  .  . 
that  Is,  of  the  medical  attention  he  receives. 
Physicians  were  the  first  recipients  of  license 
required  for  practice.  With  the  development 
of  yet  other  types  of  medloal  practitioners, 
the  need  to  assure  their  competence  was 
answered  by  granting  licenses  delineating 
qualifications  and  scope  of  practice  limita- 
tions far  the  various  occupational  g^ups. 
Today,  there  are  approximately  25  health 
professions  and  occupations  licensed  in  one 
State  or  another. 

Licensure  is  Justified  primarily  as  a  means 
of  ensuring  the  quality  of  providers  of  health 
care.  Many,  though,  question  the  efficacy  of 
licensure  as  a  quality  control  device.  Most 
licensee  are  issued  upon  examination  im- 
mediately after  completion  of  the  profes- 
sional or  occupation  training.  Very  few  laws 
require  periodic  rellcensure,  reevaluation,  or 
continuing  education.  It  Is  perhaps  unreal- 
istic to  think  that  one-time  Ucensiire,  at 
career  Inception,  provides  much  of  a  check 
on  quality  in  an  Industry  In  which  such 
rapid  stxides  In  Icnowledge  and  technology 
are  being  made. 

I  think  that  It  Is  most  Important  that 
this  particular  situation — ^that  of  licensure — 
should  be  made  more  responsive  to  the  rapid 
changes  that  have  taken  place  and  I  am 
•nre  will  continue  to  take  place  in  the 
bealth  professions. 

Another  recent  development  that  has 
Bwatly   Interested   me    that    I   beUeve   will 


have  a  profound  effect  on  the  consumer  side 
of  the  provldar/consumier  equation  la  the 
growing  number  of  physician's  assistants 
programs.  Bven  though,  here  again,  some  In- 
stitutional problems  arise— like  licensure 
and  malpractice  questions — I  would  think 
this  would  be  a  "natural"  area  to  which 
nurses  might  gravitate. 

I  have  saved  until  last  my  most  pleasant 
duty.  I  am  today  oo-sponsortng  a  new  three 
year  program  of  institutional  support  to 
schools  of  nursing — ^the  Nursing  Bduoatlon 
Act  of  1971. 

Although  the  exact  dc^ar  flgiu-e  of  sup- 
port will  be  developed  In  oocmnlttee.  I  do 
think  the  blU  wUl  be  a  boon  to  nursing. 

Besides  authM'lzlng  grants  to  schools  of 
nursing  based  on  a  stipiilated  amount  per 
graduate,  the  bill  will  also  extend  the  present 
program  of  txalneeahip  for  advanced  training 
of  professional  nursing  and  will  extend  and 
increase  from  66y3%  to  76%  the  present 
constnictlon  grant  program.  Under  this  bill 
this  grant  construction  program  will  be  ex- 
tended to  assist  associate  degree  schools  of 
nursing,  too.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  co- 
^>onsor  of  this  most  Important  measure. 

StTMMAKT   OP   MAJOK   PbOVISIONS — yVBSOlO 

Education  Act  or  1971 

1.  Authorizes  a  new  3-year  program  (PY 
'72  thru  FY  '74)  of  institutional  support 
grants  to  schools  of  nursing  on  a  capitation 
formula  of  a  stipulated  amount  per  grad- 
uate— the  exact  dollar  figure  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Committee  upon  legislative  hear- 
ing testimony.  The  formula,  on  the  basis  dt 
graduates,  is  patterned  upon  the  "Health 
Manpower  Assistance  Act  of  1971." 

2.  Special  project  grants  are  authorized  to 
schools  of  nursing  and  non-profit  agencies, 
organizations  and  institutions  to  achieve 
priority  goals  such  as  Increased  educational 
opi)ortim.ltles  for  disadvantaged  nursing  stu- 
dents. Increased  supply  or  Improved  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  trained  nursing  per- 
sonnel or  promote  preventive  health  care. 

3.  Financial  disaster  relief  grants  are  au- 
thorized for  schools  of  nursing,  where  neces- 
sary, with  appropriate  safeguards,  including 
provision  for  full  financial  disclosure. 

4.  Extends  for  3  years  the  present  program 
of  traineeships  Tor  advanced  training  of  pro- 
fessional nursing. 

5.  Extends  for  3  years  present  construction 
grant  authorities;  broadened  to  include  au- 
thority for  guaranteed  loans  and  3  %  Interest 
subsidies,  patterned  upon  the  "Health  Man- 
power Assistance  Act  of  1971."  Support  ex- 
tended to  assist  associate  degree  schools  of 
nursing;  and  present  grant  celling  of  up  to 
66%  %  of  construction  costs  Increased  to  75%. 

6.  The  existing  nursing  student  scholarship 
program  Is  extended  for  three  years  with  the 
great  amount  Increased  from  •2,000  to  •3,000. 

(a)  Existing  nurse  student  assistance  pro- 
grams liberalized  with  respect  to  maximum 
loan  amounts  (•IdOO  to  •2600):  and  repay- 
ment terms. 

(b)  Forgiveness  for  nursing  student  loans 
Is  authorized  at  a  rate  of  20  percent  per  year 
up  to  the  maximum  amount  of  the  loan  lor 
full-time  employment  in  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  institution.  Including 
neighborhood  health  centers.  The  forgiveness 
rate  is  Increased  to  33V4  percent  per  year  for 
full-time  employment  in  an  area  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  as  a  bealth  care  short- 
age area. 

(c)  The  bill  also  authorizes  Federal  re- 
payment of  guaranteed  loans  for  nursing 
students  in  exceptional  financial  need  who 
are  unable  to  complete  their  studies. 

(d)  Where  nursing  students  are  unable  to 
secure  a  guaranteed  loan,  provision  for  di- 
rect loans  is  authorized. 

8.  Expands  present  Nurse  Talent  Search 
program  from  disadvantaged  youth  to  po- 
tential nursing  candidates  regardless  of  aga, 
experience,  education,  or  financial  need  and 
eliminates  contract  limitation. 


9.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


THE  MIDDLE    EAST  IS  NOT 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  REBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  evening,  the  distinguished 
Senator  frcMn  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN)  spoke  to  an  import&nt  gather- 
ing here  in  Washington  concerning  US. 
foreign  policy  in  the  Mideast.  In  his 
usual  forthright  manner,  the  Senator 
addressed  himself  to  the  significant  dif- 
ferences between  continued  American 
involvement  in  Indochina  and.  as  he  put 
it,  "the  substantial  national  Interest  in 
maintaining  our  Israeli  ally  in  the  Mid- 
east." 

Senator  McGovern,  who  has  spoken 
out  so  often  and  so  eloquently  against 
continuation  oi  the  Vietnam  war, 
pointed  out  that — 

There  Is  virtually  no  Important  similarity 
between  the  lamentable  role  we  have  played 
in  Indochina  and  the  role  which  we  must 
continue  to  play  in  the  Mideast. 

It  is  iiarticularly  significant  at  this 
time  that  the  Senator's  voice,  so  often 
raised  In  behalf  of  peace,  has  been  raised 
to  admonish  those  misguided  elements 
in  the  peace  movement  who  champion 
the  cause  of  Israel's  enemies. 

The  distinguished  Senator  made  it 
clear  that — 

It  Is  the  obligation  of  thoee  of  us  who  have 
led  the  peace  movement  in  this  country  to 
educate  our  constituents  to  the  vital  distinc- 
tion between  preventing  war  In  the  Mideast 
by  placing  the  American  guaranty  behind 
Isra^'s  right  to  survive,  and  perpetuating 
the  war  in  Indochina  by  fighting  the  Internal 
struggles  of  the  people  of  that  area  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  with  American 
tixx^M  and  pilots. 

I  heartily  recommend  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN's  remarks  to  all  Americans  con- 
cerned over  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  and 
its  aftermath.  We  must  not  allow  our 
revulsion  for  the  war  in  Indochina  to,  as 
Senator  McOovxrn  stated — 

Cloud  our  Judgment  and  render  us  un- 
able to  oarry  our  our  responsibility  for  act- 
ing in  support  of  peace  In  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  McOovern's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Senatok  McOovxaM  at  Aicxai- 

CAN-ISRAEL     PTTBLIC     AtTAIBS     SOCIXTT     ANO 

Jewish  CoxMtTNrrr  Council  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Aran,  29, 1971 
I  believe  that  Americans  of  every  poUtlcal 
persuasion  have  come  to  realize  that  the  war 
in  Indochina  hae  been  an  American  tragedy, 
a  tragedy  which  goes  far  beyond  the  stagger- 
ing loss  of  life  and  property  that  we  and  the 
p>eople  of  Indochina  have  suffered  In  this 
insane  struggle. 

No  one  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
can  fall  to  notice  that  the  American  people 
are  in  a  state  of  agony. 

It  permeates  every  aspect  of  our  lives  so 
deeply  that  it  Is  hard  to  remember  that  ten 
years  ago,  few  Americans  were  more  than 
dimly  aware  of  the  existence  of  Vietnam, 
and  two  or  three  years  ago,  many  Amerloans 
were  hardly  aware  of  the  existence  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 
If  one  can  find  encouragement  in  an  ez- 
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f,n<*nmMrr>  of  OUT  nstlonal  aplitt  at  tbla  time, 
tbst  «neoux«0eai«it  must  b«  rooted  tn  the 
(act  that  a  clear  SMjcrtty  at  tbe  Amertcau 
people  have  achieved  a  more  perceptive  vl«loa 
of  America's  crlsU  than  have  our  political 
ajid  military  leaden. 

The  movement  for  pa«w  In  IndochMu, 
which  seemed  to  vaajxj  to  be  a  leftliit  frbige 
m  thU  country  five  yeara  ago,  now  enoisn- 
pawre.  to  one  degree  or  another,  an  c#er- 
wbAlmlnc  majortty  of  the  Amerloan  pec^Ie. 
a  fact  which  •eema  flnaUy  to  have  dav^ed 
upon  moat  member*  of  the  Coogreaa,  And, 
to  a  leaser  extent,  upon  the  President  of ,  the 
united  States. 

As  the  flxrt  Senator  to  reject  our  Indoclllna 
policy  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  I  believe 
the  American  public  has  outstripped  Its 
leadership  In  achlerUig  a  reallatlc  and  moral 
view  oi  the  disaster  In  Vietnam. 

Though  I  balieye  that  w«  must  oont^u* 
relentlessly  to  build  upon  the  pressure  that 
has  forced  a  reluctant  administration  to  be- 
gin reassessing  our  military  involvement  In 
Indoebtna.  I  bellere  that  the  process  that 
has  gone  on  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
American  people  In  their  attitudes  to^tard 
this  war  Is  an  Irreversible  process. 

And  for  this  we  must  be  pleased. 

But  tonight,  I  look  beyond  our  involvexaent 
In  the  war  In  Indochina  to  broader  ques- 
tions of  American  foreign  policy,  and  I  see 
oauae  for  great  concern — concern  for  the 
legacy  that  the  memory  of  our  horrible,  ex- 
p«rlence  In  Indochina  will  iMkre  iq>oa  |OUZ 
national  spirit.  i 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  ever-lncntas- 
ing  possibility  that  the  American  pe()ple, 
who  have  come  together  from  all  sldet  In 
the  peace  movement,  will  allow  their  r«ivul- 
slon  for  the  war  In  Indochina  to  debllttate 
our  spirit,  cloud  our  Judgment,  and  re»der 
us  unable  to  carry  out  our  responsibility 
for  acting  In  support  ot  peace  In  the  w^rld. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  do  I  find  the 
potential  reaction  of  a  weary  and  frustrated 
American  people  more  disturbing  tha4  In 
the  Middle  East. 

And  no  conceivable  consequence  of  ,  the 
assault  brought  upon  our  apinta  by  the 
Indochina  war  Is  more  disturbing  than  a 
weakening  of  our  will  to  maintain  a  neces- 
sary balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  kast 
and  to  Insure  the  survival  of  Israel.        ! 

I  could  not.  In  all  candor,  deny  that  t^ose 
of  us  who  have  supported  and  led  the  mfive- 
ment  for  peace  in  Indochina  are  a4ked 
by  sincere  and  well-meaning  .Ajnerlcans  how 
we  can  reconcile  our  insistence  upon  Anlerl- 
caa  withdrawal  from  Indochina  with  an 
equally  firm  insistence  upon  an  American 
guarantee  of  the  survival  of  Israel,  | 

This  question  saddens  me.  It  saddensj  me 
because  the  answer  la  so  ppparent  that 'the 
question  Itself  is  a  dismal  reflection  of  bow 
badly  our  judgment  has  been  Impaired  by 
the  trauma  we  have  undergone  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Indeed,  there  Is  virtually  no  Important 
similarity  between  the  lamentable  role  we 
have  played  in  Indochina  and  the  role  wklch 
we  must  continue  to  play  In  the  Mideast. 

This  is  true  with  re^tect  to  the  merits  of 
the  conflict,  the  nature  of  our  sujjportlve 
role,  and  the  degree  of  American  self-interest 
Involved  In  that  area. 

The  speclfle  areas  of  contrast  do  not  Aeed 
belaboring.  The  Israeli  government,  as  ev*ry- 
one  well  knows.  Is  a  democratically  elected 
coalition  whose  basic  popular  support  is  as 
firm  as  that  of  any  government  in  the  wdrld. 

Indeed,  there  Is  not  the  faintest  tracfe  of 
clvU  war,  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  or  any 
suggestion  of  an  Internal  enemy. 

Whatever  the  views  of  Israel's  nelgh^rs 
about  the  founding  of  the  State  of  IA«eI 
In  IMS.  the  fact  la  that  the  international 
community,  through  the  United  Nations, 
guaranteed  Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a  Sov- 
ereign nation  tn  an  area  comprising  aljout 
one-flfth  ot  the  territory  of  Palestine. 


Israel's  Arab  neighbors  never  aceef>ted  the 

Internationally   recognised    fact   of    Israel's 
exlstenee. 

Only  recently  has  there  been  any  sign  that 
they  might  be  willing  to  modify  their  plans 
aimed  at  Israel's  destruction. 

We  have  little  choice  but  to  brieve  that 
had  the  balance  of  power  not  been  as  it  was 
during  every  moment  of  the  past  twenty- 
three  yean,  Israel's  neighbors  would  simply 
have  made  ;;ood  their  threats. 

And  now,  in  spite  of  more  encouraging 
diplomatic  sounds  from  the  Arab  world, 
Israel  faces  the  most  realistic  threat  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Its  history — by  which, 
of  course,  I  refer  to  the  presence  of  extensive 
Soviet  equipment  and  manpower  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

In  short,  a  totally  external  threat  to  the 
svu-vival  of  a  self-supporting,  democratic 
state  to  which  we  have  a  binding  Interna- 
tional commitment — a  classical  example  of  a 
proper  area  for  the  exercise  of  the  American 
responsibility. 

And  what  kind  of  American  commitment 
and  support  are  we  talking  about? 

Basically,  I  favor  the  maintenance  of  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  quantity  and  sophis- 
tication of  conventional  arms,  which  I  be- 
lieve must  Include  the  maintenance  of 
Israel's  control  of  the  air.  the  assurance  of 
seciire,  defensible  boundaries.  International 
insistence  on  a  directly  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors,  and  the  deterrence  of  Soviet  in- 
tervention In  the  area  through  firm  Ameri- 
can guaranty  that  a  Soviet  threat  to  Israel 
la  intolerable. 

No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  we  send  one 
American  soldier — not  even  in  an  advisory 
role,  much  less  in  a  military  capacity — to 
Israel. 

Several  weeks  ago.  General  Day  an  said  as 
emphatically  as  he  could  that  American 
manpower  was  the  last  thing  In  the  world 
that  Israel  wanted. 

Appropriately  for  the  contrast  between 
our  role  in  the  Mideast  and  Indochina,  Gen- 
eral Deyan  wisely  noted  that  Israel  simply 
could  not  afford  the  enmity  of  the  American 
people  which  he  knew  would  result  If  Israel 
had  to  flght  a  wax  with  the  aid  of  American 
servicemen. 

I  do  not  bellere  that  this  lasue  wOl  ever 
arise  if  a  proper  balance  of  arms  Is  main- 
tained. And  the  Israelis  have  asked  tor  noth- 
ing more  than  the  right  to  purchase — not  to 
be  given,  but  to  purchase — arms  from  us  in 
suffldent  quantity  to  assure  that  proper  bal- 
ance. 

Plnally,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  la  any 
ground  of  comparison  whatsoever  between 
the  substantial  national  Interest  in  main- 
taining our  Israeli  ally  in  the  Mideast,  and 
whatever  benefit  we  derive  from  propping 
up  the  regime  of  Messrs.  Ttileu  and  Ky  in 
Vietnam. 

And  those  who  are  famlUar  with  my  views 
on  our  foreign  policy  know  that  my  recogni- 
tion of  American  national  Interest  In  Israel 
has  no  root  whatsoever  in  a  mindless,  re- 
flexlye  antl-Communlsm — a  description  I  em- 
pbattcally  reject  whm  applied  to  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  Israel. 

It  la  13ie  oMlgatlon  of  those  of  us  who  have 
led  the  peace  movement  in  this  country  to 
educate  our  constituents  to  the  vital  distinc- 
tion between  preventing  war  In  the  Mideast 
by  placing  the  American  guaranty  behind 
Israel's  right  to  survive,  and  perpetuating  the 
war  In  Indochina  by  fighting  the  internal 
struggles  of  the  pec^le  of  that  area  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  with  American 
troops  and  pilots. 

And  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  obllga 
tlon  of  thoee  who  lead  this  country  to  chan- 
nel the  full  force  of  the  peace  movement 
that  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  into  assuring  genuine  peace  in  the 
Middle  Bast. 

I  gladly  accept  that  obligation. 


Let  me  add  this  final  note. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  symptoms  of 
national  frustration  over  the  oontlDuatioo 
of  the  unauthorised  and  unpopular  war  in 
Indochina  has  been  the  dlslllustonment  suf- 
terad  by  young  Americans,  eqMcially  those 
tn  collage. 

Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  the  rage  these 
young  people  feel  can.  in  extreme  ingt^Ty^M. 
result  either  in  a  total  rejection  ot  Inter* 
national  responsibility,  or  in  a  severe  impair- 
ment of  judgment  and  a  doctrinaire  grasp> 
ing  of  every  political  position  which  beats 
the  revolutionary  label. 

Perhaps  the  saddest,  and  In  many  ways 
the  most  ironic,  symptom  of  this  thoughtless 
approach  to  political  thought  is  the  emer- 
gence of  a  minority  of  young  people,  in- 
cluding young  Jews,  who  have  turned  their 
backs  on  support  for  Israel  because  tbey  find 
that  posture  inconsistent  with  some  pbllceo- 
phles  of  the  new  left. 

I  understand  that  here  tn  Washington,  for 
example,  on  the  campuses  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  American  Universities,  and  on 
other  Anierlcan  campuses,  leftist  students, 
including  Jewish  students,  distribute  the 
anti-Israel  propaganda  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Front,  El  Patah.  and  other  Arab 
militants  who  supposedly  carry  the  banner 
of  third  world  revolutloruuleB. 

We  must  not  fall  to  do  all  we  can  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  life  for  the  Palestinian  people, 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  lose  their 
homes  during  the  original  Arab-Israeli  war. 

And  the  juat  settlonent  of  the  Palestinian 
refugee  problem  is  of  paramount  concern  to 
Israel,  to  the  Arab  states  who  have  refused 
to  render  any  assistance  to  the  alleviation  of 
this  problem,  and  to  the  international  com- 
munity. 

But  how  has  it  lU4>pened  that  even  a 
minority  of  our  youth  now  show  disdain  for 
the  peaceful,  social  and  political  revolution 
that  U  Israel? 

How  have  even  the  laott  revolutionary  of 
our  youth  missed  the  Impact  of  the  monu- 
mental struggle  for  liberation  and  self- 
determlnsitlon  which  the  Israelis  waged 
twenty-three  years  ago  against  British 
troops — a  stniggle  which  enabled  tens  of 
thoxisands  of  siirvivors  of  the  Nael  holocaust 
to  find  refuge  from  ttie  crowded  leaking 
ships  that  transported  them  in  circles 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  when  no 
country  would  take  them? 

And  how  can  any  student  of  third-world 
problems  Ignore  the  admiration  that  so  many 
emerging  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  have 
shown  for  the  remarkably  successful  demo- 
cracy of  Israel's  struggle  for  liberation?  Or 
the  fact  that  Israel  Is  helping  some  37  less- 
developed  countries? 

I  fervently  hope  that  by  ending  the  war  In 
Indochina,  we  can  help  to  dl^>el  the  confu- 
sion of  illusion  and  reality  that  the  rejection 
of  Israel  represents. 

Let  us  begin  by  dispelling  the  Illusion 
which  our  national  policymakers,  and  yes, 
leaders  in  Congress,  have  tried  to  market  as 
reality— the  Illusion  that  we  have  sent  our 
men  and  our  resources  to  Indochina  in  the 
name  of  self-determination,  and  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

•Where  la  the  truth  of  self-determination 
and  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
any  more  apparent  and  profotmd  than  In  the 
struggle  and  experience  of  Iwael? 

Yes,  my  friends,  that  la  the  difference  be- 
tween Uluaion  and  reality. 

No  wonder  that  our  young  people,  who 
know  the  fallacy  of  this  distorted  rhetoric 
atxnit  self-determination,  who  have  borne 
the  greatest  sacrifice  and  suffered  the  btir- 
den  of  Indochina,  find  it  vMy  difficult  to  ac- 
cept self-determination  as  a  legitimate  con- 
cept. 

But  that  Is  precisely  what  Israel  Is  all 
alMUt,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  must 
understand  ourselves.  We  must  see  that  Is- 
sue clearly,  and  In  so  doing,  help  those  who 
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fXt  younger  to  understanding  and  political 
maturity. 
Then  shall  we  heed   the   admonition   of 

Isaiah: 

"Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous 
jiation  which  keepeth  the  truth  may  enter 
tn." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  JOYCE 
RICHARDSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mi.  President,  five 
outstanding  4-H  members  from  South 
Carolina  were  brought  to  Washington  for 
the  National  4-H  Conference  which  took 
place  during  the  week  of  April  17-24. 
These  4-H'ers  were  accomipftnied  by  their 
very  able  leader.  Miss  Joyce  Richardscm, 
who  is  assistant  extension  specialist  for 
4_H  Club  work  at  CTemson  University. 
The  leadership  and  dedication  of  Miss 
Richardson  has  played  a  major  role  In 
making  the  4-H  program  meaningful  to 
many  students  in  South  Carolina.  Be- 
cause of  her  contributions  and  the  efforts 
ot  others  like  her,  more  than  3  million 
young  people  now  belong  to  4-H. 

Any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  9 
and  19  may  Join  4-H  by  agreeing  to  work 
Ml  a  project  and  following  4-H  Ideals  and 
standards.  The  main  requirement  Is  a 
willingness  to  learn  by  doing  and  "to 
make  the  best  better"— the  4-H  motto. 
These  young  people  carry  on  a  wide 
variety  of  projects  in  agriculture,  citizen- 
ship, and  personal  development.  They 
apply  the  latest  scientific  findings  to 
learn  the  "why"  as  well  as  the  "how"  of 
what  to  do.  Developing  character  and  cit- 
izenship are  long  range  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  Miss  Richard- 
son for  her  role  in  the  development  of 
the  character  and  citizenship  of  our 
young  people.  During  these  critical  dec- 
ades few  activities  are  more  vital  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  five 
South  Carolina  delegates  who  attended 
the  national  conference  with  Miss  Rich- 
ardson. They  are  Miss  Gerri  Spann,  of 
Sumter;  Shelton  Parker,  of  Harleyville; 
Edward  Fludd,  of  Sentee;  Miss  Anita 
Wright,  of  Greenwood;  and  Miss  Ann 
Simmons,  of  Ware  Shoals. 


nize  It  as  an  objective,  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  national  security  ramifi- 
cations of  last  November's  increase  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  do  not  want 
to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  report. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  remarks  submitted  to  the  task 
force  by  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowiR) .  As  one  of  only  four  con- 
gressional men  who  submitted  responses 
to  the  Federal  Register  notice  concerning 
the  study.  Senator  Tower  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  balance  of  the 
final  report. 

In  his  December  3.  1970,  remarks  to 
the  President's  Oil  Policy  Committee 
Senator  Towxr  made  two  things  quite 
clear.  First,  our  national  security  is  de- 
p«ident  to  a  significant  degree  upon  our 
ability  to  Insure  petroleum  resources 
sufficient  to  meet  our  energy  needs  and 
secondly,  our  present  level  of  domestic 
exploration  activity,  now  at  a  15-year 
low,  is  not  at  a  high  enough  level  to 
provide  us  with  this  Insurance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
balanced  tone  of  the  Oil  Policy  Commit- 
tee's report  that  its  members  heeded  the 
alarm  sounded  by  my  colleague  from 
Texas.  So  that  all  Senators  can  study 
Senator  Tower's  remarks  in  conjimction 
with  the  "Report  of  Crude  Oil  and  Gaso- 
line Price  Increases  of  November  1970." 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statxiixnt    of    Sknatos    John    G.    Towxa 


THE  OEP'S  OIL  REPORT  STRESSES 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  re- 
leased its  Report  of  Crude  Oil  and  Gaso- 
line Price  Increases  of  November  1970. 
The  report  Is  the  result  of  a  study  con- 
ducted as  a  result  of  Presidential  Procla- 
mation 3279.  The  report  came  to  three 
major  conclusions  which  can  be  fairly 
summarized  as  follows; 

First.  The  crude  oil  price  increase  of 
25  cents  per  barrel  has  not  been  justified 
on  short  run,  national  security  groimds. 

Second.  The  25  cents  per  barrel  ha- 
crease  In  the  price  of  crude  oil  can  be 
Justified  because  of  sound  national  secu- 
rity considerations  in  the  long  run. 

Third.  Crude  oU  price  Increases  alone 
will  not  be  sufficient  in  the  future  to  in- 
sure the  achievement  of  our  national  se- 
curity objectives. 

The  report  is  sai  important  and  inter- 
esting one.  While  I  do  not  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  'with  it,  I  do  recog- 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  my 
views  concerning  the  recently  announced  In- 
creases in  the  price  of  some  crude  oU  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States. 

I  will  assume  that  other  Interested  persons 
will  submit  to  you,  during  the  course  of 
your  Investigation,  the  ample  statistical  data 
which  documents  the  decreased  levels  of 
operating  profits  of  domestic  oil  exploration 
companies.  I  feel  certain  that  this  data  wlU 
show  that  decreased  profits  in  this  industry 
are  the  result  of  the  near  static  price  level  of 
crude  oU  over  the  past  16  or  so  years,  while 
the  costs  of  finding  new  reserves  have  greatly 
increased  during  this  period.  I  believe  that  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  price  of  domes- 
tically produced  crude  oil  is  justified  to  re- 
store this  lose  of  profits. 

But,  there  is  an  even  more  Important  Jus- 
tification for  Increasing  the  price  of  crude 
oil.  Our  national  security  U  directly  related 
to  a  strong,  viable  domestic  oil  exploration 
Industry. 

I  vrtll  explain  how  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  affects  our  national  security  by 
stating  and  then  discussing  the  elemental 
concepts  of  this  relationship. 

(1)  Domestic  exploration  for  new  reserves 
of  crude  oil  is  at  a  16  year  low.  Drilling  ac- 
tivity can  be  measured  in  several  different 
ways:  the  number  of  drilling  rigs  In  exist- 
ence, the  number  of  drlUlng  rigs  actuaUy 
cutting  holes,  the  dollars  invested  In  drilling 
equipment,  or  the  nvimber  of  feet  of  holes 
drilled,  to  name  some  of  the  measiires  most 
often  used. 

In  this  instance,  measure  \ased  U  unimpor- 
tant because  all  such  meas\ires  show  a 
marked  decline  over  the  past  16  years. 

(3)  The  continued  existence  of  our  domes- 
tic oU  exploration  companies  Is  contingent 
upon  their  exploring  for  new  reserves  of 
crude  oil.  Bach  day,  fourteen  million  barrels 
of  oil  are  consumed  in  this  country.  We  pro- 


duce approximately  10  milUon  barrels  per  day 
of  tytin  oU.  Mew  reserves  of  crude  oU  must 
be  found  to  replace  those  being  consumed. 
If  the  consumed  oil  U  not  replaced,  it  U 
easy  to  see  that  we  will  use  up  all  our  pro- 
ducing reserves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
present  time,  we  poesess  only  about  a  0  year's 
supply  of  known  producing  reserves  of  oil, 
at  the  present  raU  at  ooosumptlon.  This  la 
an  overly  of>tlixiistlc  figure,  bowevw,  because 
the  rate  of  consumption  is  almost  certain  to 
increase  in  the  futiu*.  Our  producing  reserve 
cushion  has  decreased  from  In  excess  of  a  20 
year's  supply  In  the  early  19fiO's  to  the  present 
level  of  about  9  year's  supply.  This  9  year 
reserve  flgrire  is  misleading  In  another  way. 
The  fiow  of  this  oU  cannot  be  substantially 
increased  above  the  present  level  of  i»oduo- 
tlon.  Not  only  are  there  physical  limitations, 
such  as  lack  of  additional  pipelines  and  re- 
finery capacity,  but  also,  formations  which 
contain  the  oil  can  only  give  up  that  oU  at 
certain  Ideal  rates.  If  these  ideal  rates  are 
exceeded,  significant  percentages  of  oU  wlU 
probably  be  Irretrievable  due  to  loss  of  pres- 
sure and  other  technical  reasons. 

So,  we  probably  have  less  than  a  9  year's 
supply  of  proven  crude  oil  which  we  cannot 
produce  as  fast  as  we  may  need  It.  Without 
addltlouB  to  this  roeerve  supply,  It  will  almost 
certainly  continue  to  decrease. 

(3)  Increasing  the  price  of  crude  oil  In- 
creases the  operating  profits  of  domestic  oil 
exploration  companies. 

This  statenwnt  seems  self-evident. 

But  the  teal  issue  is  whether  the  Increase 
is  large  enough  to  offset  inflationary  and 
other  cost  increases.  Ooet  increases  must  be 
made  up.  These  Infiatlonary  Increases  must 
be  offset  Just  to  get  the  oU  companies  back 
to  normal.  I  feel  that  a  26*  per  barrel  In- 
crease U  not  enough  to  offset  infUtlonary 
cost  increases.  This  26*  per  barrel  Increase 
under  investigation  represents  only  an  8  per- 
cent increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  Cost 
Increases  attributed  to  Inflation  have  In- 
creased more  than  8  percent.  So,  not  only 
must  operating  profits  increase,  they  must 
increase  enough  to  offset  inflationary  and 
other  cost  Increases. 

(4)  The  amount  of  operating  profit  ol 
doineetlc  oil  exploraUon  companies  la  the 
primary  factor  which  determines  the 
amount  ot  expkwaUoo  for  rewrvsa  of  oil 
that  these  companies  can  perform. 

Oil  exploration  companies  muat  finance 
exploration  for  new  reserves  from  one  of  two 
sources:  Invested  capital  or  operating  profit. 
Thus,  the  amount  whloh  can  be  lnveat«d 
Is  limited.  The  primary  source  of  explora- 
tion fimds  U  operating  profit.  If  operating 
profit  decreases,  the  amount  ct  exploration 
must  be  decreased.  Thus,  when  the  man- 
agement of  these  companies  decides  how 
much  exploration  that  they  can  do,  the 
primary  factor  which  determines  this  Is  the 
amount  of  operating  profit. 

(5)  It  follows,  therefore,  that  increases  In 
the  price  of  crude  oil  are  prerequisites  to  ta- 
creaslng  the  amount  of  exploration  for  new 
reserves  of  oil  and  that  Increases  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  should  result  In  Increases  In 
exploration.  If  these  Increases  are  large 
enough  to  offset  Increased  costs. 

During  the  1980'8  domestic  exploraUon 
companies  spent  an  average  of  7  J  billion 
dollars  per  year  searching  for  new  reserves. 
But  between  now  and  1986,  this  coimtry 
will  consume  approximately  100  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil.  It  Is  estimated  that,  in  order  to 
find  that  quantity  of  new  oil,  expenditures 
of  around  22  bUUon  dollars  per  year  through- 
out the  1970's  will  have  to  be  made.  Thus, 
our  exploration  expenditures   must  triple. 

(6)  Increased  domestic  exploration  for  oU 
translates  Into  Increased  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

The  reason  this  statement  U  true  Is  that 
fortunately  this  nation  pooseeees  the  neces- 
sary physical  ingredients  for  successful  odl 
exploration. 
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Pint,  we  have  the  necessary  undlMovered 
reaerrw  of  crude  oU.  The  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  eetlm*te<l  undlsooTered  crude  ot]  m 
place  exceeded  two  trillion  barrels  of  oil 
wltbm  the  United  States  and  Its  continental 
sbelvee  to  a  depth  of  300  isobaths.  While  pur 
future  needs  are  great,  our  rcaerwa  lare 
greater. 

Secondly,  we  possess  requisite  men,  tia- 
chlnery  and  technology  to  convert  domeaUc 
exploration  dollars  Into  proven  producing  ca- 
pacity We  know  this  is  so  because,  uttll 
very  recently,  this  nation  enjoyed  vlrtu»lly 
unlimited  supplies  of  crude  oU  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand.  The  avallaWllty  of  large 
quantities  of  crude  oil  Is  one  of  the  mliin 
reasons  this  nation  holds  a  position  of  ^e- 
emlnence  in  the  world  today.  Abimdanca  of 
oil  Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  we  enjoy 
the  highest  standards  of  living  anywhere 
on  earth. 

So,  we  have  the  undiscovered  reserves  of  oil 
and  the  means  to  find  them.  Needed  are  con- 
tinued adequate  economic  incentives  in  the 
form  of  operating  profits. 

(7)  Adequate  domestic  oil  producing  ca- 
pacity is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  6ur 
national  security. 

National  security  demands  that  we  h^v» 
available  the  reserves  of  otl  necessary  to 
propel  our  armed  forces  when  needed  anct  to 
maintain  the  mobility  which  is  so  vital  to 
our  military  strength.  But,  national  security, 
as  It  relates  to  crude  oil,  means  more  tQan 
that.  It  means,  also,  world-wide  bargainfaig 
power.  We  must  maintain  that  Interna- 
tional bargaining  strength  whlc&  Is  based  Ion 
the  knowledge  that  this  nation  can  aupply 
Its  own  energy  needs  and  those  required' to 
meet  our  commitments.  Further,  natiolial 
security  Includes  the  capability  to  provide  for 
our  vital  Industrial  and  consumer  needs. 

It  is  estimated  that  unless  new  reserves 
of  crude  oil  are  found,  we  will  have  u$ed 
up  all  our  surplus  producing  capcusity  iby 
the  end  of  1971.  This  means  that  increaeea 
In  consumption  will  have  to  be  met  through 
increased  Imports  of  crude  oil  from  foreign 
countries. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  It  is  not  Wise 
to  allow  limited  Imports  of  crude  oil  to 
meet  our  needs.  In  19S9,  President  Elsen- 
hower Implemented  the  Mandatory  OU  On- 
port  Quota  System.  He  said  that  the  new 
system  was  "designed  to  insure  a  stable, 
healthy  (oil)  industry  in  the  United  States 
capable  of  exploring  for  and  developing  new 
hemisphere  reserves  to  replace  those  being 
depleted.  The  basis  of  the  new  program  as 
the  certified  requirement  of  our  national 
security  wovild  make  it  necessary  that  we 
preaerve  to  the  greatest  extent  poaeibla  a 
vigorous,  healthy  petroleum  Industry  in  1$he 
United  States." 

President  Elsenhower  correctly  reoognlfed 
the  national  security  aspects  of  the  domeatlc 
oil  industry,  that  there  were  maximum  stkfe 
Import  levels  and  that  to  exceed  these  levels 
would  impair  the  viability  of  the  domeAlc 
oil  industry.  The  Presidents  since  PreMd^nt 
Elseahower  have  slmllariy  recognized  tttat 
vital  relationship.  Thus,  we  must  not  allow 
onraelves  to  rely  on  imports  of  foreign  oil 
to  the  detilment  of  our  domestic  induslty. 

The  events  in  the  Near  Bast  In  the  pist 
few  months  have  demonstrated  again  ijhe 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strdng 
domestic  oil  producing  industry.  The  r^a- 
tlvely  minor  disruptions  In  the  flow  of  mid- 
east  oU  produced  serious  repercussions 
around  the  world.  Yet,  the  deficiencies  In 
the  United  States'  supply  of  crude  oil  caused 
by  these  disruptions  have  largely  been  m4de 
up  by  increasing  the  production  of  oil  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  This  higher  level  of 
production  from  secure  domestic  sources  can- 
not be  sustained  Indeflxdtely.  We  must  coa- 
tlntie  to  add  to  our  producing  reserves. 

(8)  Maintaining  our  national  security  Is 
necessary. 

Can  there  be  any  serious  argument  agiUAst 


the  concept  of  this  nation's  maintaining  a 
strong  national  security  posture?  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  if  this  nation  reduced  its 
level  of  national  sec\irity  that  other  hostile 
countries  would  not  take  advantage  of  this 
reduced  level  of  security?  In  my  opinion,  we 
must  continue  to  maintain  a  strong  defense 
posture.  A  vital  link  In  this  posture  Is  a 
viable  domestic  oil  Industry. 

(8)  Therefore,  it  follows  from  the  fore- 
going that  Increasing  the  price  of  domesti- 
cally produced  crude  oil  is  necessary. 

I  realize  that  you  already  understand  and 
acknowledge  much,  if  not  all  of  what  I 
have  submitted.  However,  this  investigation 
seems  an  appropriate  time  and  place  to  re- 
view the  basic  concepts  which  relate  ade< 
quate  prices  of  domestic  crude  oil  to  our 
national  security. 


TWIGS    FOR    AN    EAGLE'S    NEST- 
ADDRESS  BY  MICHAEL  STRAIGHT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Michael 
Straight,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, was  recently  honored  by  be- 
iDg  afilced  to  deliver  the  annual  human- 
ities and  arts  lecture  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Straight,  who  has  been  with  the 
endowment  since  1969,  has  been  an 
ardent  and  able  representative  of  our 
Federal  Government's  efforts  to  support 
esthetic  endeavors  in  our  country. 
I  admire  him  both  in  his  oflBcial  capacity 
and  Eis  a  personal  friend.  His  presenta- 
tion, "Twigs  for  an  Eagle's  Nest,"  is  a 
most  erudite  and  meaningful  discussion 
of  the  need  for  patronage  in  the  arts, 
E>atronage  which  is  now  partially  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Government.  And 
what  is  even  more  important  is  the  need 
for  that  patronage  to  be  of  a  supportive 
and  undemanding  nature. 

Mr.  President,  Mike  Strsdght's  state- 
ment Is  most  eloquent.  I  have  read  many 
articles  and  statements  about  Federal 
support  of  the  arts,  its  pitfalls  and  prob- 
lems, and  thinic  that  the  siibject  has 
been  no  better  presented  than  In  Mr. 
Straight's  message.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  the  Record, 
as  fcdlows: 

Twios  roB  AX  Eagle's  Nxst 
(By  Michael  Straight) 

Castlgllone,  in  his  classic  work.  The  Cour- 
tier, speaks  of  Urblno  as  a  blessed  city.  Chief 
among  its  blessings,  he  adds,  is  its  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  ruled  by  the  very  best 
lords,  among  them,  Ovildobaldo  da  Monte- 
feltro.  In  proof  of  GhUdobaldo's  worth,  he 
tells  us: 

"Among  his  other  praiseworthy  deeds,  he 
built  on  the  rugged  site  of  Urbino,  a  palace 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  to 
be  found  in  all  Italy.  And,  he  furnished  It  so 
well,  with  every  appropriate  article,  that  It 
appeared  to  be,  not  a  palace,  but  a  city  In 
the  form  of  a  palace.  He  fvirnlshed  it  not  only 
with  all  that  Is  customarily  used,  such  as 
bases  of  silver  and  hangings  of  the  richest 
gold  and  sUk;  by  way  of  embellishment,  he 
added  Innumerable  antique  statues  of  marble 
and  of  bronze,  paintings  of  outstanding 
merit,  and  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds; 
nor  would  he  admit  any  object  that  was  not 
very  rare  and  very  excellent.  Next,  at  very 
great  expense,  he  gathered  together  a  large 
number  of  very  excellent  and  very  rare  books 
In  Oreek,  Latin  and  Hebrew,  all  of  which  he 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver.  Judging  that 


this  was  the  supreme  distinction  of  his  great 
palace." 

Urbino,  to  Castlgllone,  was  a  blessed  city 
because  it  was  ruled  by  Ouidobaldo;  Ouldo- 
baldo  was  a  worthy  ruler  because  he  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  arts.  In  our  own  time, 
and  on  a  minor  scale.  Lady  Oregory's  nephew, 
Hugh  Lane,  attempted  to  act  in  Ouldobaldo's 
spirit.  He  offered  to  give  his  own,  rich  collec- 
tion of  French  Impressionist  paintings  to 
Dublin,  If  Dublin  In  turn  would  establish  a 
Municipal  Oallery  of  Modern  Art.  A  number 
of  private  citizens  responded  to  Lane's  offer. 

Among  them  was  Lord  Ardllaun,  head  of  a 
family  of  pro^>erou8  brewers.  He  made  what 
he  felt  was  a  generous  contribution;  the  city 
In  its  turn,  put  up  the  less- than -princely 
sum  of  Two  Thousand  Pounds.  So  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Oallery  went  back  to  Lord 
Ardllaun.  They  asked  him  to  give  again,  and 
his  lordship  said  no.  Or  rather,  he  said  that 
he  would  make  a  second  subscription,  but 
only  if  the  people  of  Dubln  "gave  some  sort 
of  evidence"  that  they  reaUy  wanted  a  Oal- 
lery of  Art. 

Fair  enough,  many  Americans  might  say, 
committed  as  we  are  to  the  principle  of 
matching  grants.  But,  Lord  Ardllaun's  offer 
led  the  most  eloquent  of  Irishmen  to  clout 
blm  with  a  formidable  weapon — a  poem: 

You  gave,  but  will  not  give  again 

Until  enough  of  Paudeen's  pence 
By  Biddy's  halfpennies  are  lain 

To  be  some  sort  of  evidence; 
Before  youll  put  your  guineas  down 

That  things  it  were  a  pride  to  give 
Are  what  the  blind  and  Ignorant  town 

Imagines  best  to  make  It  thrive. 

By  way  of  contrast,  Yeats  goes  on  to  con- 
trast the  unfortunate  brewer  with  Ouido- 
baldo. And,  for  good  measure,  he  throws  In 
Duke  Ercole,  as  well : 

What  cared  Duke  Ercole.  that  bid 

His  mummers  to  the  market-place 
What  th'  onion-sellers  thought  or  did 

So  that  bis  Plautus  set  the  pace 
For  the  Italian  comedies? 

And  Ouidobaldo,  when  he  made 
lliat  grammar  school  of  courtesies 

Where  wit  and  beauty  learned  their  trade 
Upon  Urbino '8  windy  hill. 

Had  set  no  runners  to  and  fro 
That  he  might  learn  the  shepherds'  will. 

Yeats  presents  the  Duke  of  Urbino  to  Lord 
Ardllaun,  with  his  poet's  plea: 

Tour  open  hand  but  shows  our  loss, 

For  he  knew  better  how  to  live. 
Let  Paudeens  play  at  pitch  and  toss. 
Look  up  in  the  sun's  eye  and  give 
What  the  exultant  heart  calls  good 

That  some  new  day  may  breed  the  best 
Because  you  gave,  not  what  they  would. 
But  the  right  twigs  for  an  eagle's  nest  I 
n 
In  political  terms,  needless  to  say,  the  poem 
was  a  failure,  Lord  Ardllaun  was  not  per- 
suaded. In  terms  of  our  discussion,  It  con- 
tains four  challenging  beliefs: 

First,  art  is  central  to  a  good  life; 

Second,  great  patronage  Is  needed  to  sustain 
great  art; 

Third,  the  people  cannot  for  the  present  pro- 
vide great  patronage  of  the  arts; 

Foixrth,  through  the  arts,  a  great  culture 
vrtir  be  bom. 

Let  us  consider  these  Ideas  In  turn, 
m 

Art  is  central.  Without  It,  Yeats  declared. 
Ii^KOd  woxHil  be  "a  little,  greasy,  huxtering 
nation,  groping  for  halfpence  in  a  greasy  till." 
The  Renaissance  dukes  are,  fDr  blm,  the 
model;  they  "knew  better  how  to  live."  In  the 
narrow  sense  of  'the  arts,'  they  placed  the 
highest  value  on  painting  and  scvUpture, 
music,  dance  and  theatre.  In  the  broader 
sense  of  art  itself,  they  were  trained  to  a 
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high  level  of  aesthetic  senalbUity,  discerning, 
and  requiring  propoctl<Mi  and  order  In  all 
tbiii^.  Ttivm,  Ouidobaldo  extendad  his  aen- 
dblllty  so  far  that,  m  Cutlgllaiie^i  words,  his 
palaee  "sppeand  to  be,  not  %  palace  but  a 
dty  In  the  form  of  a  palace." 

Today,  in  the  suhuriM  of  Los  Angelee,  the 
Idea  of  a  city  In  the  form  of  a  palace,  a  work 
of  art,  seems  bizarre.  It  would  not  have 
seemed  so  to  the  founders  of  our  nation.  In 
Georgia  and  Florida,  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  New  England  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  towns  that  made  the  Revolution  and 
created  the  nation  were  planned  communi- 
ties, orderly,  harmonious,  unified  by  ad- 
herence to  an  accepted  style.  Drama  and 
dance  may  have  been  proscribed  In  those 
towns  by  Puritanism;  but,  glassware  and  sil- 
verware, hog  benches  and  bed^reads,  door- 
knobs and  cradles,  were  all  seen  as  works  ol 
art.  Bullfinch,  like  Bramante,  moved  In  the 
QuOnstream;  Trumbull  and  Morse,  like  Plero 
della  Pranoeeca  and  Berruguete,  saw  them- 
selves as  the  means  ot  conveying  the  great 
truths  of  their  time  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  people. 

Here,  as  In  Europe,  the  arts  were  moved 
to  the  rim  of  society  in  the  19tb  Century, 
Aesthetic  sensibility  shrank,  from  being  a 
general  characteristic,  to  a  form  of  eccen- 
tricity. Expansion  naade  the  planning  of  new 
towns  Impossible.  Tlie  Indiastrial  revolution 
raised  to  a  dominant  role  a  new  daas,  without 
Inherited  taste  or  an  acqiilred  concern  for 
beauty.  The  rise  of  democracy  led  to  con- 
tempt for  culture,  which  was  seen  as  the 
affectation  of  an  outworn  aristocracy.  It  was 
said,  no  doubt  with  malice,  that,  when  An- 
drew Jackson's  supporters  flooded  into  the 
White  House  aifter  his  Inauguration,  they 
clawed  gobbets  from  the  Immense  cheese 
that  be  set  out  for  them,  and  then  wiped 
their  hands  on  the  White  House  curtains. 
True  or  false,  the  point  is  made.  "The  mind 
of  this  country,  taught  to  aim  at  low  objects, 
eats  upon  itself,"  said  Emerson.  Writing  at 
the  same  time,  de  ToquevlUe  noted  that,  even 
for  the  cultured  minority,  the  arts  were 
looked  on  "as  a  transient  If  necessary  recrea- 
tion, amid  the  serious  labors  of  life."  The  arts 
were  fragmented  and  diminished,  the  ar- 
chitect settling  for  the  beautiful  building  In 
place  of  the  beautiful  city;  the  painter  es- 
caping to  the  wilderness.  As  for  literature,  de 
Tbquevllle  notes: 

"The  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
have,  at  present,  properly  speaking,  no  Utera- 
toire.  The  only  authors  whom  I  acknowledge 
as  Americans  are  the  Journalists.  They  indeed 
are  not  great  writers,  but  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  their  oounti7,  and  make  themselves 
heard.  Other  authors  are  aliens;  they  are 
to  the  Americans  what  the  Imitators  of  the 
Oreeks  and  Romans  were  to  us  at  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  objecte  of  curiosity,  not  of 
general  sympathy.  They  entertain,  but  they 
do  not  act  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  people." 
That  was  In  1835.  From  then  on,  no  church, 
no  aristocracy,  no  elite  of  any  kind  was  able 
to  Impose  Its  own  aesthetic  standards  on  the 
nation.  The  nation,  In  turn,  made  no  effort 
to  train  itself  through  the  one  means  that 
became  available — education.  The  develop- 
ment of  aesthetic  awareness  was  never  seen 
■8  part  of  the  necessary  preparation  for 
American  life. 

This  national  Indifference  to  the  general 
level  of  aesthetic  awareness  has  led  to  a  con- 
tinuing and  costly  division  between  art  and 
entertainment.  Its  boundary  lines,  of  course, 
are  indeterminate;  there  have  been  enter- 
tainers who  have  produced  profound  works 
of  art— Mark  TwaUn  Is  one  example.  There 
nave  been  great  artists— Charles  Chaplin  Is 
one— who  have  captured  the  whole  world  ol 
entertainment.  But,  in  general,  the  division 
has  persisted  between  what  de  ToquevlUe 
called  'Journalists'  and  'authors'  and  what 
later,  and  lesser,  critics  have  called  Tilgh  art' 
and  'mass  art.' 


On  one  side  of  the  spectrum  today,  Ameri- 
llsten  to  more  muslo— popular  music — 
than  men  ever  ll*tened  to  before.  They  re- 
ceive mote  man-made  images:  films,  bill- 
boards, advertisements,  than  men  ever  saw. 
They  read  more,  In  newspapers  and  maga- 
fdnee,  than  men  ever  read.  An  Immense  num- 
ber of  Individuals,  working  In  the  main- 
stream of  ctMnmeroe,  produce  these  works. 
With  skill  and  sensitivity,  they  reflect  cur- 
rent moods.  Most  at  them,  nonetheless,  worii 
within  the  limits  noted  by  de  Toquevllle: 
"They  entertain,  but  they  do  not  act  upon 
the  attitudes  of  the  people." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  spectnun,  many 
serious  artists  work  on  the  margin  of  society, 
making  little  or  no  effort  to  enrich  or  to  altar 
the  perceptions  of  the  majority.  The  in- 
ability of  the  serious  artist  to  Influence  the 
world  around  him  has  been  elevated  to  a 
concept  by  some  critics;  the  concept  of  non- 
oommunlcatlon  has  become  a  game  which. 
Ironically,  any  number  may  play.  The 
Biennial  Exhibition,  now  on  display  at  the 
Corcoran  In  Washington,  has  among  Its  fea- 
tared  works  two  very  large  mounted  can- 
vases which  are  fastened,  front  to  front.  A 
puddle  of  paint  squeezed  onto  the  floor 
around  them  indicates  to  the  passerby  that 
the  canvases  were  painted,  and  then  fastened 
together  when  the  paint  was  wet.  But,  only 
by  prying  the  canvases  apart,  and  so  destroy- 
ing the  work,  can  the  paints  be  revealed. 
Thus,  the  principle  of  non-communlcatlon  Is 
carried  to  its  logical  limit — no  one  has  access 
to  the  work  of  art,  Including  the  artist  him- 
self. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  dead  end  of  a 
century-and-a-half  of  aesthetic  neglect.  The 
results  can  be  seen  aU  around  us:  In  the  de- 
cay of  our  cities;  In  the  formless  squalor  of 
our  suburbs;  In  the  mindless  destruction  of 
our  heritage;  in  the  alienation  of  our  young 
citizens.  They  feel  what  Yeats  felt  when  he 
spoke  of  "a  great  huxtering  nation,  groping 
for  halfpence  in  a  greasy  till."  They  tmder- 
stand.  If  we  do  not.  that  In  the  clUes  which 
we  have  built,  and  In  which  three  out  of 
four  Americana  now  live,  human  scale  has 
been  destroyed,  and  with  It,  two  essentials 
of  human  happiness:  the  sense  of  com- 
munion between  the  Individual  and  his  sur- 
roundings, and  the  sense  of  community, 
through  which  Individuals  are  Joined. 

We  cannot,  as  a  nation,  contmue  to  live 
in  this  way.  The  cost.  In  waste,  In  destruc- 
tion. In  alienation,  In  division  and  disorder, 
Is  beyond  the  capacity,  even  of  this  con- 
tinent, to  meet  for  long.  The  determination 
as  to  where  Americans  will  live,  and  how 
they  will  live,  will  be  made  In  futtire  years 
by  conscious  decisions  concerning  our  cities, 
our  highways,  our  resources,  arrived  at  and 
carried  out  through  the  democratic  process. 
These  decisions  will  require.  In  all  citizens,  a 
heightened  awareness  of  our  external  sur- 
roundlngs,  and  of  our  Inward  needs.  This 
awareness  will  be  attained  In  large  measure, 
through  education  and  the  arts. 
Thus: 

"The  arts  are  much  more  than  a  form  of 
entertainment:  a  way  of  fliung  up  our  new- 
found hours  of  lelsiure.  .  .  .  They  are  an  In- 
dispensable means  through  which  imagina- 
tion may  be  freed,  and  through  which  we 
can  gain  new  perceptions  and  heightened 
understanding." 

These  words,  contained  In  a  message  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  President  Nlzoo,  accord 
with  our  conviction:  art  Is  central;  It  is  a 
part  of  our  capacity  to  survive. 

IT 

The  second  conviction  voiced  by  Yeats  con- 
cerns the  relatlooship  of  art  and  patronage. 
Wit  and  beauty  learned  their  trade  in  Oulda- 
baldo's  grammar  school;  the  brilliance  of 
their  achievements  Is  In  part  a  measure  of 
the  excellence  of  his  patronage. 

It  Is  of  course  easy,  in  the  long  history  of 
art,  to  note  tbe  exceptions  to  Yeats'  rule. 


The  French  Zmpresslonlsts  are  a  monu- 
mental example.  But,  on  balanoe,  most  of  us 
would  agree  that,  ttirou^  maay  oanturtss, 
there  can  be  traced  a  <Aase  azMl  a  dlraot  r«la- 
tlonshlp  between  patraoaca  and  art.  Sbake- 
spears  had  Mr.  W.  H,,  "the  onlle  begettw  of 
these  ensuing  sonnets,"  Haydn.  "My 
Prlnoa  .  .  .  aatlsfled  with  all  my  works.  .  . 
Mancksn  would  add  that  In  the  United 
States,  our  would-be  Shakaspeares  and 
Haydns  had  wbat  he  caUad  tlM  "boobolals." 
And,  unjust  as  his  comment  Is,  it  Is  true  that 
whsre  high  costs  are  Incurred,  as  In  theatre 
and  tn  archltscturs,  creativity  suffers.  The 
cocnmerctal  theatre  Is  shaped  by  the  ten 
dollar  ticket;  our  dUas  and  suburbs  dlqday, 
not  what  our  architects  and  designers  can  do, 
but  what  our  homeowners  want,  or  are  will- 
ing to  settle  for. 

In  general,  the  worth  of  tlie  patron  may  be 
measured  by  the  sum  of  three  qualities: 

Diacemment:  the  abUlty  to  Identify 
artistic  genius  in  iU  lifetime: 

ReatrtUnt:  the  recognition  that  the  artist. 
In  Haiydn%  words,  must  "rentxire,"  and  ean- 
not  be  "pestered;"  and 

A  Command  of  Re*ourcei:  to  grant  to  the 
artist  the  time  and  the  scale  that  his  work 
requires. 

These  qualities  were  acquired  over  many 
centuries  by  the  traditional  patrons  of  art: 
the  court;  the  aristocracy;  the  Chuioh.  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  Maria  Theresas  and 
the  Catherines;  the  Xsterbaays  and  the 
Rasumovskys;  the  Botgbeees  and  the  Estee 
were  washed  away.  Yeats'  appeal  to  the  beer 
barons  to  step  forward  In  their  turn  was 
written  on  the  eve  of  the  First  World  War. 
That  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  In 
Europe,  private  individuals  commanded  the 
reeourcee  that  great  patronage  of  the  arts 
required.  Wben  the  war  was  over,  we  had 
stumbled  Into  what  Henry  Wallace  called  the 
Century  of  the  Oommou  Man.  From  then  on. 
in  democratic  nations,  the  survival  of  art 
institutions  came  to  rest  upon  the  wllllnc- 
ness  of  the  people  themselves,  acting  through 
their  govenunents,  to  become  patrons  of  the 
arts. 

T 

Here,  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  problMn 
of  public  patronage.  Ouidobaldo  and  Duke 
Ercole  may  have  scorned  the  aesthetic  Judg- 
ments of  the  shepherds  and  the  onion  sell- 
ers; now.  the  Judgments  of  the  onion  sellers 
and  the  shepherds — the  maJority^-«re  gov- 
erning. Yet,  the  third  conviction  contained 
in  Yeats'  poem  is  that.  In  his  day,  the 
majority  cotild  not  sustain  great  patronage 
of  the  arte.  Dublin,  for  him.  was  "a  blind 
and  Ignorant  town."  Left  to  tiiemselves,  its 
people  would  play  at  pitch  and  toss  while  the 
arts  died  of  neglect. 

Yeats,  for  all  his  wanderings,  was  no 
opponent  of  democracy.  He  was  himself  a 
Senator.  He  wrote  as  a  participant,  a  pas- 
sionate participant,  in  the  poUtlcal  life  of 
his  country.  His  views  have  since  been  shared 
by  many  men.  T.  S.  Eliot,  writing  In  1947, 
conceded  that  "the  practise  of  the  arts  has 
no  longer,  on  any  large  scale,  the  benefit  of 
private  patronage."  Oolng  far  beyond  Yeats' 
Intuitive  response  to  an  Immediate  circum- 
stance, Eliot,  In  his  essay.  Notes  Tovaard  a 
Definition  of  Culture,  went  on  to  dismiss 
the  possibilities  of  democratic  patronage  of 
the  arts  under  any  circumstances,  and  for 
all  time.  Education,  he  nuiintalned,  could 
not  be  a  means  of  transmitting  aesthetic 
awareness;  the  majority  would  alirays  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  or  of  sustaining 
high  standards  of  art.  For  Eliot,  the  concept 
of  a  democratic  cultTire  was,  simply,  a  con- 
tradiction tn  terms.  So.  preferring  cultiire  to 
democracy,  he  became  a  Royalist. 

Eliot's  conclusion  Is  plainly  without  sig- 
nificance for  us.  Culture  Is  one  realm  In 
which  the  people  clearly  govern,  as  con* 
sumers.  They  are  not  about  to  surrender 
their  power  to  any  old.  or  to  any  new  elite. 
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KUot  lilaiMlf  aeiuMd  thin,  and  draw  from  It 
an  liniTiaihln  ooocluaton.  "I  aea  no  r«aso«." 
ba  wroM.  "wl^  tb*  tfawy  of  culture  aho\ii(X 
not  prooMd  oraob  fartbat,  and  why  wa  mpy 
no«  evon  anticipate  a  parlod  of  aome  dum- 
tlon  at  wtiloh  it  ta  poaalble  to  say  tbat  It 
will  bava  no  culture." 

It  to<tay.  we  foeua,  not  upon  art  Itself,  but 
upon  apeeiflc  forma  of  art;  If  we  view  tb<]M 
f(vma  as  given  and  unalterable,  then  We 
might  persuade  ouxs^vei  tbat  the  sympbc^y 
orebartra.  lay,  like  our  national  embleca. 
tbe  Bald  Sagle,  U  an  endangered  apedes,  pu 
tta  way  to  eatlnotton.  We  oould  tben  Ifn- 
moblim  ouraelTea  In  attttudea  of  deapa^. 
But,  art  forma  are  adaptable,  and  art  i  la 
ecnatantly  cbanglng.  Bxpertenee,  a  better 
guide  tban  tbeory,  arguea  tbat  in  England, 
tbe  land  of  bis  adoption,  Elloi  waa  wrong. 

Tblrty  yean  of  public  patronage  In  Britain 
baa  shown  tbat  democratic  government  <4ui 
develop  and  easrelse  tbe  quatttlea  neoeasiry 
for  great  patronage  of  tbe  arta.  It  can  be 
dtoeemlng.  It  can  act  with  restraint.  It  c^ 
praivlde  funds  la  amounts  sulDctent  to  pen|ilt 
tbe  arta  to  flourlsb. 

It  doae  not,  of  oourae,  follow  tbat  goiv^n- 
ment  In  tbe  XTnlted  States  can  act  on  fbe 
same  scale,  and  wltb  tbe  same  seoaltlvt^y. 
"nuree  oontraats  between  our  nations  sbo^Ud 
b*  noted  before  any  oonolualon  la  drawn : : 

PUst,  Britain  la  a  small,  metropolitan  coiin- 
try.  One-third  of  Ita  dtlaena  can  go  to  a 
o(«oert  ball  or  a  theatre  In  London,  aptd 
return  home  for  the  night.  Another  third 
oan  do  tbe  same  In  Manchester.  The  Arts  in 
Britain  are  concentrated,  accesslbla,  within 
easy  reach. 

Sacondly,  Britain  has  been,  cuid  still  Is, 
irbat  Kllot  called  "a  healthily  stratified  kcI- 
ety."  In  culture,  as  in  taste,  the  majority 
still  respects  tbe  judgment  of  an  acknolrl- 
edged  elite. 

In  addition,  private  patronage  of  the  arts 
In  Britain  has  been  all  but  eliminated  by  <he 
aatura  and  extent  of  taxation.  Apart  fmn 
the  box  office,  government  Is  the  domlnatit. 
If  not  the  only  source  of  financial  support. 

The  United  States,  In  contrast.  Is  an  Ipa- 
mense  continent,  with  a  rich  diversity  of 
oulturea.  Our  health  Use  In  our  freedom  from 
atratlflcatloc;  we  acknowledge  no  elltea.  0ur 
system  of  taxaUon,  by  encouraging  private 
IxUttatlve  in  all  forms  of  philanthropy,  wotks 
to  disperse  and  to  diversify  patronage.  Our 
poUtleal  system  Inhibits  the  display  of  plsr- 
f»n^i  power.  Neither  the  President  of  |he 
United  States,  nor  even  the  head  of  tbe  P^rd 
Foundation,  can  act  In  the  graiid  manivn^  of 
Ouldobaldo  and  Duke  Krcole. 

In  developing  a  role  for  the  Federal  gpv- 
anunent,  aa  a  patron  of  the  Arts,  we  st^rt, 
of  course,  from  where  we  are.  Given  ihe 
Immensity  of  the  continent,  we  set  out  to 
make  the  arts  aooeealble.  Olven  the  absence 
of  eUtea,  we  minimise,  as  far  aa  we  can,  (he 
axerdse  at  aestbstlc  Judgment  on  the  gov- 
anment's  part.  Olven  the  national  oonu^lt- 
mant  to  diversity  of  patronage,  we  try  to 
ansure  that  Indlvlduala.  foundations,  ampo- 
rattona,  and  state  and  local  govemmsiats 
kesp  pace  with  the  Federal  goremment.!  aa 
tt  ifipft"^t  Ita  programs  In  support  of  the 
arts.  This  course  seems  to  me  to  be  aestheti- 
cally wise  as  well  as  being  pcflltlcally  ne^Be- 
aary,  for  It  guards  against  the  emergence  of 
an  academy,  an  ofBdal,  govemment-sp^- 
sored  Art. 

In  shaping  Ita  programs,  the  govemm^t 
starts  by  determining  what  arts  Institutions 
and  artljrtB  want  and  need.  In  making  grants 
wtthln  these  programs.  It  rellee  on  the  id^lce 
of  panels,  created  for  each  art  form.  The  p$xx- 
ela  axe  drawn  from  the  world  of  arts,  and  they 
are  charged  with  considering  each  e-ppUcfnt 
on  the  basis  of  merit  alone.  When  grants 
are  made,  the  government's  role  la,  almbst 
wholly,  to  ensure  that  funds  are  spent  Tor 
the  puri>oee  for  which  they  are  given.  ^- 
yond  this,  the  Law  under  which  the  Endow- 
ment operates  declares:  "In  the  administra- 


tion of  this  Act,  no  department,  agency,  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
exercise  any  dlreetlmi.  supervision  or  eon- 
trol  over  the  poUoy  determination,  person- 
nel,  or  curriculum,  or  tbe  administration  or 
operation  of  any  .  .  .  agency.  Institution, 
organlaatkm  or  association"  to  which  a  grant 
la  given.  This  prohibition  Is  not  a  means  by 
which  the  Endowment  abeolves  itself  of  all 
raaponslbllity;  between  the  completion  of  a 
grant  and  Its  renewal,  an  evaluation  of  the 
purpose  and  performance  of  the  grantee 
must  take  place.  But,  to  recall  Haydn's 
phrase,  while  tbe  patron  may  appraise  the 
artist's  work,  it  cannot  pester  him. 

Tbe  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  was 
estabUabed  in  1906.  If  we  measure  its  record 
gainst  the  standards  we  have  set  for  pa- 
tKmage,  we  can,  I  believe,  conclude  that  it 
}nffm  mot  the  first  and  the  second  tests.  It  has 
shown  discernment  in  supporting  the  best 
that  the  nation  can  offer  In  the  arts.  It  has 
acted  with  restraint.  No  artist  that  I  know 
of  has  been  pestered  in  the  midst  of  his  cre- 
ation. A  Senate  committee,  reviewing  the 
record  of  five  years,  concluded  that  it  "ne- 
gates the  concern  of  those  who  feared  the 
aatabllahment  of  "a  cultural  csar.'  " 

Our  third  standard.  In  Judging  partonage 
of  the  arts  Is  the  patron's  command  of  re- 
sources. Here,  we  can  best  look,  not  at  where 
we  are  now,  but  where  we  are  heading. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  Its  existence, 
the  Endowment  was  funded  at  a  level  of 
about  $7  million  a  year,  or  about  four  cents 
for  every  citizen.  That  waa  very  little,  in 
terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  federal  budget. 
In  temw  of  the  arta  budgets  of  other  govern- 
ments, and  In  terms  of  need.  But,  It  must 
be  remembered  that  tbe  appropriations  were 
voted  at  the  end  of  a  century-and-a-half  of 
alienation  between  the  arts  and  society.  A 
Blgnifioant  minority  of  oongreesmen  in  1966 
felt  that  the  arts  were  radical.  If  not  subver- 
sive; a  majority  of  congressmen  in  1968  sup- 
portisd  the  view  that  the  arts  were  essen- 
tially trills.  In  turn,  the  artists  thenaeelves 
were  In  no  sense  committed  to  the  cause 
of  public  patronage.  Spokesmen  for  our  sym- 
phony orchestras  made  It  perfectly  clear: 
they  neither  needed  nor  wanted  Federal  sup- 
port. 

President  Nixon  called  upon  the  last  Con- 
gress to  double  Its  appropriations  for  the  En- 
downment.  The  Congress  went  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  President's  request.  The 
Endowment,  in  turn,  was  able  for  the  first 
time  to  offer  limited  and  selective  support  to 
our  eighty-eight  leading  orchestras,  whose 
needs,  by  1970,  were  only  too  clear.  This  year, 
the  President  is  asking  the  Congress  to  raise 
the  appropriation  for  the  Arts  Endowment 
to  $30  million,  again,  almost  double  the 
present  level.  At  that  level  of  ftmdlng,  the 
Endowment  will  be  able  to  offer  some  assist- 
ance to  another  hard-pressed  sector  ctf  our 
culture — OTir  museums.  Other,  vital  sectors — 
the  music  conservatorlea,  for  example — are 
almost  overwhelmed  by  mounting  costs.  But, 
at  best,  they  will  have  to  hold  on  for  another 
year. 

The  conservatories  are  the  source  of  tomor- 
row's fine  musicians;  In  making  no  provi- 
sion for  them — and  we  are  making  no  provi- 
sion— we  are  supporting  the  present  at  the 
expense  of  the  future.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
do?  If  all  of  the  t30  million  we  hope  to  re- 
ceive were  to  be  expended  on  music,  the 
Endowment  could  aasiu'e  the  training  and 
the  employment  of  our  musicians.  But,  In 
any  program  of  public  patronage,  a  balance 
must  be  kept  between  art  forms.  Again,  the 
Endowment  could  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween the  arts,  and,  within  each  form,  it 
could  concentrate  its  support  upon  the  finest 
Institutions.  Then,  for  a  handful  of  Insti- 
tutions, the  $30  million  would  provide  de- 
cisive rather  than  marginal  support.  But, 
this  course  would  work  against  our  commit- 
ment to  diversity  In  the  arts.  It  would  force 
the    government    to   make   harsh    aesthetic 


judgments.  It   wotild  offend   the  spirit  of 
democraoy. 

The  Endowment  will  have  to  obtain  in- 
creased appropriations  If  It  la  to  meet  the 
third  test  of  patronage.  In'  the  Intense  com- 
petition of  the  political  arena,  it  wlU  succeed 
only  If  It  has  strong  public  support. 

So  we  come  btK:k  to  Eliot  and  to  Teats.  We 
can.  as  I  suggested,  discard  Eliot's  poaltlon 
in  the  certain  knowledge  that  Americans  will 
not  support  for  long  activities  which  are  not 
for  them.  Teats,  In  contrast.  Is  concerned 
wltb  a  particular  time  and  place.  And  his 
concern  bears  on  our  situation,  caught  as  wa 
are  between  our  Inheritance  and  otir  needs. 
Our  Inheritance  has  created  a  gap  between 
our  artists  and  our  nation,  not  only  as  to 
the  Importance  of  art  but  as  to  its  nattire 
and  purpose.  And,  since  the  arts  are  In  need 
of  substantial  public  support,  this  g^  is  a 
continuing  threat  to  all  that  we  hope  to  do. 
Let  me  cite  one  exaunple  of  the  way  In 
which  this  gap  between  the  artists  and  the 
nation  makes  itself  felt: 

In  1967,  Poetry,  an  old  and  a  respected 
Journal,  published  a  poem  by  a  young  Ameri- 
can whose  works  have  appeared  In  many 
contemporary  anthologies. 

The  title  of  the  poem,  and  tbe  poem,  itself, 
were  brief.  They  both  consisted  of  one  word. 
1-1-g-h-g-h-t. 

The  Endowment,  until  last  year,  sponsored 
the  publication  of  The  American  Literary 
Anthology:  &Q  annxial  collection  of  works 
published  in  small  literary  magazines.  Its 
purpose  was,  in  part,  to  support  deserving 
writers,  so  Its  rates  were  generous:  $600  was 
paid  to  ea(A  poet  whose  work  was  selected 
for  republication. 

The  Jtiry  of  distinguished  poets  who  acted 
for  the  Anthology,  selected  the  work  I  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  outstanding  poems  of 
the  year.  Their  Judgment  was  not  questioned. 
So,  one  page  of  The  American  Literary  An- 
thology. Volume  11,  became  a  point  of  inter- 
section, a  rendevous,  tar  two  widely  sep- 
eirated  aspects  of  contemporary  ciilture:  a 
very  large  payment,  by  conventlozial  stand- 
ards, and  a  very  small  product. 

I  should,  of  course,  add  that  the  size  of 
a  poem  is  not  a  mea8\ire,  either  of  Its  worth, 
or  of  the  effort  that  Its  creation  requires. 
It  was  explained  to  me  by  an  enthusiast  of 
Concrete  Poetry,  that  the  author  of  Lighght 
had  succeeded  in  compressing  into  one  word 
the  entire  history  of  an  Important  school 
of  theology.  In  ttim,  if  the  author  were  asked 
how  long  It  took  him  to  write  tbe  poem,  he 
might  reply,  as  Whistler  did:  a  lifetime. 

Orantlng  these  considerations,  the  gap  re- 
mains. 

A  Oongreesman  seized  upon  the  poem  as 
evidence  of  the  pointless  profligacy  of  public 
patronage  of  the  arts.  A  number  of  news- 
papers promptly  endorsed  his  view.  The  poem. 
In  a  matter  of  weeks,  reached  a  level  In  tbe 
national  consciousness  second  only  to  Joyce 
Kilmer's  7*rees.  The  White  House  and  the 
Congress  were  flooded  with  letters  from  out- 
raged taxpayers,  demanding  the  abolition  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  a  year  ago,  to  an- 
swer many  of  these  letters,  and  to  visit  with 
the  Congressmen  who  were  receiving  them. 
I  learned  quite  quickly  that  I  could  not  take 
refuge  in  the  fact  that  the  total  appropri- 
ation available  to  the  Endowment  amounted 
to  one  cent  In  every  two  hundred  dollars  ol 
the  Federal  budget.  Nor  could  I  murmur 
that  a  single  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
the  Pentagon  could  cost  the  same  taxpayers 
more  than  the  Endowment,  in  its  wildest 
moments,  would  dream  of  spending  over 
the  next  fifty  years.  The  comparison,  I  was 
reminded,  was  Invalid;  armaments  are  es- 
sential to  the  nation's  siirvlval,  the  arts  are 
not. 

This  IrrlUtlng  but  predictable  episode 
could  be  cited  in  opposition  to  public  pa- 
tronage of  the  arts.  The  White  House  did 
not  see  it  in  tbat  way.  Neither  did  the  House 
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pt  Bepiesentatlves  which,  in  June,  voted  by 
Sf»  xesounding  margin  of  362  to  78  to  satus- 
ttljix  Sie  continuing  growth  of  tbe  Endow- 
ment. Nonetheless,  the  episode  points  to  a 
oontundhg  threat  to  public  patronage — the 
gap  between  our  ^'rtlsts  and  our  natiofi. 

<fbe  Endovmeot  la  one  thread,  stretched 
aorcsB  that  gap.  If  it  is  stretched  too  far,  it 
will  be  broken,  as  earlier  attempts  to  create 
public  patronage  were  broken  in  the  Thirties, 
the  Forties  and  tbe  Fifties.  It  will  survive 
jf  its  limitations,  as  well  as  Its  possibilities 
aie  understood.  It  oannot  be  given  sole  re- 
■poQsibillty  as  a  patron.  It  cannot  cover  every 
egpfeaolon  of  art.  Between  the  outer  and  the 
laner  boundaries  of  free  speech,  there  is  a 
letlm  in  which  artistic  expression  Is  entitled 
ta  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  and 
jet  is  Inappropriate  for  government  endorse - 
BMDt  and  sum>ort.  As  it  moves  along  the 
boundary  line,  ill-defined  as  It  is,  tbe  Endow- 
ment is  made  to  learn  that  It  is  guarded  by 
h<gh  voltage  wires.  The  Endowment,  as  a 
branch  of  government,  carmot  be  a  party  to 
sqbrersion.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  promote 
art  whose  aim  Is  violence,  or  whose  form 
Is  obscene.  These  are  limitations  on  public 
patronage  of  the  arts,  when  one  function  of 
tbe  arts  is  to  reflect  tbe  anger,  the  frustra- 
tion, the  desire  to  oast  off  all  inhibitions 
that  are  present  in  our  nation.  But,  the  lim- 
itations are  marginal  rather  than  central,  by 
the  standards  we  have  set.  They  would  be- 
come central  and  crippling  only  if  the  artists 
tbemselves  made  them  so. 

The  attitude  of  our  artists  is  of  course  de- 
termining. Tbe  gap  will  be  dosed  when  artists 
regain  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  com- 
municate with  the  majority  of  cltleens.  It 
is  for  the  moment  perpetuated  because  many 
artists  still  seek  security  within  the  enclaves 
which  they  have  inherited,  and  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed.  Our  security- 
minded  musicians  resist  change  in  our  sym- 
phony orchestras,  raying  on  the  defensive 
clauses  of  a  union  contract  as  the  French 
army  once  relied  on  the  Maglnot  Line.  Our 
politically-minded  painters  announce  that 
they  will  boycott  the  dty  run  by  Mayor 
Daley.  Chicago,  which  could  care  less,  con- 
tlnuee  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  by  busi- 
nessmen and  engineers.  Our  writers  meet 
to  confer  honors  upon  each  other;  in  tbe 
libraries  of  many  high  schools  and  army 
posts,  t^e  shelves  marked  "Contemporary 
Literature"  are  bare. 

Our  artists  need  to  raise  their  own  bor- 
lisons;  to  believe  In  themselves.  The  nation 
will  take  them  seriously  only  when  they 
take  seriously  their  own  role  in  our  national 
life. 

VI 

Wa  come,  in  dosing,  to  the  fourth  belief 
voiced  by  Teats:  that  a  new  sodety  may  be 
created  thro\>gh  the  arts  If  the  arts  in  turn 
can  build  upon  wise  and  generous  patronage; 
upon  what  Teats  called  "the  right  twigs  for 
an  eagle's  nest." 

The  metaphor  is  precise.  Tlie  patron  Is  in 
no  sense  the  creative  equal  of  the  artist, 
and  still  lees,  his  master.  He  is  diminished  in 
scale  by  the  metaphor  to  the  tiny  propor- 
tions of  those  donors  who  can  barely  be  seen, 
kneeling  devoutly  in  the  lower  comers  of 
16th  Century  portrayal  of  the  Holy  Family 
and  the  surrounding  saints:  the  role  of  the 
patron  Is,  simply  to  assemble  the  twigs. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  right.  But, 
•80  million  worth  of  twigs  is  quite  a  bundle. 
And.  we  will  need  more.  For  the  preeent,  the 
problem  of  arts  organizations  t^broughout  the 
nation  is :  how  can  we  meet  next  Friday's  pay- 
roll? But,  If  we  can  get  by  the  Fridays  of  the 
next  decade,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  rea- 
sons for  optimism. 

One  Is  the  promise  that  technology  offers 
to  the  performing  arts.  For  the  moment,  the 
talevlalon  sets  that  sxilBoe  for  Rovmn  and 
Martin,  cannot  do  Jtistlce  to  ITie  Magic  Flute. 
But,  electronic  technology  la  stiU  In  Its  in- 
faiioy.  We  wlU,  before  long,  be  able  to  be 


present  when  the  lights  are  dimmed  In  the 
Muaic  Center;  when  the  coikductor  takee  his 
place,  and  the  audience  falls  sUentk  is 
Severance  Hall;  when  <the  curta&i  rises  Is  the 
Minneapolis  Theatre,  or  In  the  Metropolitan. 
We  will  be  able  to  see  and  to  hear  all  that 
follows,  with  the  scale  and  tbe  fidelity  to 
sound  and  color  tdaat  the  occasion  reqx^ires. 
The  performance  will  be  live,  and  not  a  re- 
capitulation. The  arts  will  gain  what  they 
must  have,  in  return  for  national  support — 
a  national  constituency. 

If,  then,  the  arts  become  more  accessible, 
Is  there  any  assurance  that  the  majority  of 
citizens,  or  even  a  aignlfloant  minority,  will 
demand  more.  In  the  way  of  artistic  content, 
than  they  receive,  on  radio  and  television 
today?  The  answer.  It  seems  to  me.  lies 
plainly  in  education,  and,  contrary  to  Eliot's 
conclusion,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  cultural  standards  can  and  will  be 
heightened  through  our  ecboola.  In  tbe 
newly-created,  and  very  amall  programs  of 
the  Endowment,  almost  three  hundred  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  and  over  three  hundred 
poets,  are  now  at  work  in  school  systems  In 
every  state;  helping  to  release  the  artist 
that  is  present,  but  perhaps  Impkrlsoned,  In 
every  child.  The  program  is  oapahle  of  Indef- 
inite extenalon — to  music,  to  dance,  to  de- 
sign, to  architecture  and  town  planning.  In 
all  of  these  areas  of  imagination  and  of 
action,  the  gains  are  demonstrable  by  now; 
the  direction  is  plain. 

The  Fifth  Oraders  who  are  writing  poems 
In  P.8.  81  In  Manhattan;  the  Tenth  Graders 
who  are  deeignlng  and  assembling  nvodel 
cities  in  St.  Louis,  will,  before  long,  be 
adults,  seeing  more,  demanding  more,  than 
we  see  and  settle  for  today.  They  will  be  per- 
plexed by  remarks  such  as  these,  in  which 
distinctions  are  drawn  between  "art"  and 
"entertainment."  They  will  be  amiised  to 
think  of  us,  acramUlng  to  secure  ten  cents 
a  head,  for  the  arts  this  year,  from  the  Con- 
gress. T'he  twigs  are  tiny,  but,  enoxigti  of 
them.  If  they  are  well  assembled,  oan  bear 
a  good  deal  of  weight;  can  provide  a  substan- 
tial nest,  from  which  the  eagles  of  the  next 
century  will  spring. 


THE  ABBEVILLE  HIGH  SCHCX>L 
BAND 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  was  highly  hon- 
ored during  the  recent  Cherry  Blossom 
Parade  and  festivities  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington. On  this  occasion  the  Abbeville 
High  School  Band  fnHn  AbbevlUe,  S.C, 
won  first  place  in  two  categories  of  na- 
tional competition. 

In  the  open  marching  category,  this 
band,  imder  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Le- 
land  Scott,  ci4?tured  first  place  in  com- 
petition with  84  other  bands  of  all  sizes 
from  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Scott's  Abbeville  Band  also  w(m 
first  place  honors  in  the  parade  category, 
competing  with  other  bands  numbering 
75  or  less  in  membership. 

'N^^nning  first  place  in  two  areas  of  na- 
tional competition  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment, and  I  w\Bh  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the 
members  and  to  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Larry  Cook,  the  assistant 
band  director  for  Furman  University  In 
Greenville,  S.C.  The  band  captain  Is  Miss 
Patty  DeUinger,  a  senior  at  Abbeville 
High  School,  and  the  drum  majrar  Is  Phil- 
lips Jones,  a  sophomore. 

Mr.  President,  this  talented  group  has 
won  the  AA  State  championship  for 
marching  in  South  Carolina  high  schools 
for  the  past  4  years. 

This  was  their  first  year  to  compete 


nationally  In  the  C3ierry  BlosBom  Parade, 
and  their  aooompUshment  pefleots  the 
excellent  leadenhlp  of  their  directors 
and  the  devotion  and  discipline  of  e&ch 
of  the  members. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Miss  Judy 
Anderson,  who  is  <»ie  at  the  assistant 
band  directors,  and  to  the  members  of 
this  outstanding  Abbeville  Grenadier 
Band,  and  they  are:  Bferva  Koer1>er, 
Judy  Floyd,  Demarice  Copelan,  Sheryl 
Broome,  Carolyn  Fleming,  Ralph  Koer- 
ber,  Jennie  Wilson,  Beth  JcH>e&,  Usa 
Haygood,  Pam  Bammonds.  Tara  Becfc- 
wlth,  Susan  Beckwltih.  Patsy  Rawls,  Mike 
Bppe,  Dianne  Ferguson,  Barry  Baugfa- 
man,  Henry  GOliam,  Marvin  Koerber, 
Johiiny  Goln,  Johnny  Wells.  Jean 
Broome,  Rusty  Patterscm,  8k^  Wilson. 
Larry  Partridge.  Karen  James,  Barbara 
Alexander,  Dianne  Saxon,  Jeri  Moats. 
Deborah  Sent^  Joyce  Broome,  Raney 
GUltapie,  Junior  Hammonds,  Tommy 
Ferguson,  Benny  Rambo,  Russell  Wil- 
liams, Joe  Hawthorne.  Ross  Campbell, 
John  WaldiYV.  Eric  Moats,  Jack  Moss, 
and  Roemary  Chandler.  Addltlooal 
membeiB  are:  Janet  Klaer,  Jane  Oamp- 
b^  HoUy  Pertlns,  Johndle  Mabry.  Jane 
AfftM*"*",  Bobby  Bowen.  Clara  Peder, 
Rene  Ktgen,  Becky  Hamm<xids,  Janice 
Pdfrey,  Cathy  Copelan,  Debbie  Settles. 
Cheryle  Caldwell.  BiU^  Mlms,  Janls 
Floyd,  Billy  Ward,  NeU  Keith.  Carl 
Floyd.  Beth  Mr.MHlan,  Donnie  Cobb,  Carl 
Wri^t,  Cynthia  Ferguson,  Cheryl  Ar- 
nold, Gall  Bolts,  Patricia  Hammonds. 
Nancy  lind,  Ree  Dugan,  Cheryl  Telfrey, 
Laurie  GUllspie,  Joey  Savitz,  Ricky  De- 
Loach,  Bobby  Jackson,  Jim  Wilson,  Art 
Davis,  Bobby  Driggers,  Tommy  Driggers, 
and  Jerry  Ware. 

Mr.  President,  several  articles,  con- 
gratulatory editorials,  and  letters  to  the 
editor  have  appeared  in  South  Carolina 
newspapers  lauding  the  achievement  of 
this  Abbeville  High  Grenadier  Band. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Fletcher  Ferguson,  which 
appeared  on  page  1  of  the  April  7  issue 
of  the  Press  and  Banner  of  Abbeville. 
S.C;  an  editorial  entitled  "True  Cham- 
pions Again  Prove  Themselves,"  pub- 
lished in  the  April  14  issue  of  the  same 
paper;  and  a  letter  to  the  editor  in  that 
same  issue,  written  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Smith 
and  Joe  Bnibaker.  ot  AbbevlUe,  be 
printed  in  Uie  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  orda«d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokb, 
as  follows: 
AxBByuAM  HioR  OaxMAOim  Bawd  Na-noNAi. 

Makchiko    CHAMFioif:    DnscToa    Soorr's 

TTmr  Also  Wims  Pdcst  nr  CHXtar  Blossoic 

FBrnvAi,  Pakaox 

(By  Fletcher  W.  Ferguson) 

Tbe  Abbeville  High  School  Grenadier  Band 
came  home  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
annual  Cherry  Bloesom  Festival  last  Sunday 
with  the  national  marching  championahlp 
and  a  Cherry  Blosaom  Grand  Parade  divi- 
sional championaliip.  achieving  a  goal  Its 
members  and  Director  Leland  8.  Scott  had 
set  out  to  accomplish  several  yean  ago. 

Like  the  "Man  of  L«  Mancha,"  the  band 
had  set  out  in  quest  of  what  many  termed 
"Tbe  Impossible  Dream,"  but  last  weekend 
It  became  reality— Abbeville's  first  naUonal 
championship  in  any  kind  of  oompetlUon. 

The  unit  received  a  hearty  farewell  the 
prior  Monday  evening  when  it  presented  a 
"Cherry  Bloesom  Preview"  at  the  AbbevlUe 
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parking  lot.  but  It  waa  accorded  a  tu- 
multous ovatioii  wben  Ita  membera  debar^od 
from  tlir«e  cbart«re<l  buB«*  at  the  hlgb  scliool 
band  room  Siinday  night. 

Tbe  story  began  back  some  dx  years  ^o 
when  tbe  Abbeville  band  won  the  Clas0  A 
Inspection  championship.  Its  first  award  over 
In  South  Carolina  state  competition.  Tbe 
following  year,  it  placed  third  In  tbe  match- 
ing competition  for  "another  first." 

Than  came  tbe  "break  through"  wbeq  in 
1967  It  was  crowned  the  State  Class  A  ch«m- 
pton  and  people  about  the  Palmetto  State 
began  to  take  serious  notice  of  the  t^en 
Panther  Marching  Band. 

Tbe  following  year  it  mov«d  up  to  Ctass 
AA  and  again  the  sute  championship.  Dlus 
a  fourth  place  finish  In  national  competition 
at  Tbe  Mardl  Oras  In  New  Orleans.  Along  the 
way,  the  unit  was  piling  up  trophies  In  viri- 
ous  and  sundry  competitions  and  throiigh 
Its  excellent  performances  In  the  "Musld  In 
Motion"  program  at  l»ore«t  City,  N.C.,  ind 
later  here.  It  became  one  of  "The  Bands'*  In 
tbe  two  Caroltnas  and  Georgia. 

Last  spring,  a  scant  few  points  separaited 
Abbeville  from  the  tremendous-size  ban<|  of 
Liberty  High  School,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  as  It 
ranked  second  In  an  phases  behind  the  Beith- 
lebem  unit  in  the  "Pestlval  of  States"  cpm- 
petttlon  at  St.  Petersbtng. 

Later  on  in  tbe  spring.  It  was  decided  to 
obaage  the  band  style  to  Orenadler.  wHlob 
m«ant  a  tremendovis  outlay  of  money  and 
reramping  of  marching  and  playing  tactitcs. 

The  effort  paid  off  and  Abbeville  won  the 
Class  AA  competition  at  the  Purman  Unlfer- 
Blty  Band  Contest,  captured  class  and  ofer- 
all  honors  at  the  S.C.  Upper  State  Pair,  iron 
Its  fonrth  consecutive  South  Carolina  State 
marching  championship  and  mlsaad  the 
oreraU  title  by  one-half  pomt  In  an  after- 
competition  decision  following  a  tie  for  (rst 
place,  won  the  Class  AAA  drill  champion4hlp 
at  the  Carolinas  Carousel  In  Charlotte  Imd 
then  took  the  title  trophy  In  the  big  Green- 
ville Christmas  Parade. 

Last  Thursday  morning,  after  but  a  ifew 
hours  re«t,  tbe  Grenadier  Band  Bhcwed>  its 
collective  heels  to  17  other  top-rated  bands 
from  throughout  the  nation  In  the  Chtnj 
Bloeeom  Festival  national  competition  by 
taking  the  m«rchlng  championship.  Several 
of  the  military  Judges  for  the  occaalcn.  which 
Include  strict  inspection,  commented  ujxm 
Director  Scott's  unit  as  "the  finest  Itlgh 
school  band"  they  had  ever  seen. 

The  Grand  Parade  championship  came  In 
a  separate  competition,  participated  In  brf  86 
bands  classified  according  to  the  number  of 
bandsmen.  AbbevlDe,  with  84  boys  and  |lrU 
In  Its  overall  marching  unit,  competed  In 
the  iud«r-7B  bandsmen  class  (which  did  not 
count  drill  teams,  color  guards,  majorettes, 
ets.).  It  was  the  biggest  classification  ln]the 
parade. 

That  Abbeville  had  won  a  national 
plonshlp  w«8  the  "word  of  tbe  d»y"  In  I  the 
area  from  Friday  afternoon  when  the  ian- 
nouncement  was  made  until  the  three  b|ia«e 
rolled  In  about  9:15  pjn.  Sunday.  The;  re- 
turn had  been  set  for  "between  10:30  tmd 
11,"  and  the  arrival  ahead  of  schedule' set 
a  record  In  Itself. 

The  party  was  again  fortunate  to  have 
Patrrtman  Jack  BCtchell  of  the  S.C.  High- 
way Department  as  escort,  a  Job  he  so  $.bly 
handled  when  the  band  went  to  St.  Peljers- 
burg  last  spring.  Also  accompHinytng  tbe  t)and 
and  lending  a  hand  to  Director  Scott  was 
Joe  Cook,  assistant  band  director  at  pur- 
man University.  Both  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  Mrs. 
Cook  were  also  In  the  party. 

Several  "band  grads"  and  a  few  others  ^ere 
of  the  opinion  that  the  unit  deserved  spe- 
cial recognition  when  It  reached  home.  Tlpon 
entering  the  bandroom.  Director  Scott,,  As- 
sistant Director  Judy  Anderson,  bandslnen 
and  chaperones  found  a  replica  of  the  Wi  tsh- 
Ington  Monument  sitting  In  the  mlddl^  of 
the  room,  a  shy  Orenadler  aside  a  pendant 
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which  read  "We're  No.  1."  and  several  otbef 
banners  Indicating  recognition  of  tbe  accom- 
pUabOMnt. 

H«miMr«  at  the  Band  Booster  Club  had  re- 
freabraents  awaiting  the  group  when  It 
arrived. 

Whatever  other  honors  Abbeville — ^the 
Olty,  County  or  area — may  win.  It  will  take 
something  extra  ordinarily  special  to  top  the 
thrUl  of  this  first  National  Championship, 
brought  home  by  the  Abbeville  Grenadier 
Band  of  1970-71. 

TSTTX  Champions  Agaxn  Pkovk  Themselves 

The  Abbeville  High  Grenadier  Marching 
Band  has  been  balled  as  the  "top  news  getter" 
In  Abbeville  County  and  that  It  surely  Is.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  during  the  current 
school  year.  It  has  received  national  recogni- 
tion. 

Surely  the  past  week  end  of  activity  at  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  In  Washington,  D.C. 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  this  fine  unit  and 
sponsored  considerable  favorable  recognition 
and  publicity  for  Abbeville  High  School  and 
Abbeville  County. 

Competing  with  18  championship  bands 
from  various  parts  of  the  nation,  tbe  Abbe- 
ville contingent  was  accorded  1st  Overall 
Marching,  4th  Overall  as  Best  Band  and  In 
the  big  parade  was  rated  1st  In  bands  under 
76  (musicians).  This  Is  quite  a  collection  of 
awards  to  add  to  the  numerous  proofs  of  pro- 
ficiency already  accorded  this  unit. 

It  Is  most  «ilfllcult  to  continuously  praise 
this  unit.  One  finds  a  paucity  of  word  com- 
binations to  express  the  depth  of  praise  and 
appreciation  for  what  these  young  people  are 
contributing  to  their  school,  their  county  and 
their  state.  Surely  there  Is  a  proper  appre- 
ciation here  and  throughout  South  Carolina 
for  their  contributions  and  fine  repreeenta- 
tlon;  surely,  too,  there  Is  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion for  the  long  hours  of  practice  and  the 
determination  to  achieve  perfection  not  only 
In  musical  renditions,  but  In  all  aspects  of 
a  marching  band. 

We  are  grateful;  we  are  thankful. 

ApRn.7,  1971. 
Abbeville  Hioh  School  Bakd, 
Care  of  Mr.  Leland  Scott, 
Abbeville  High  School. 
Abbeville,  S.C. 

Deab  BAin):  The  Administrative  Board  of 
Grace  United  Methodist  Church  at  their  reg- 
\ilar  meeting  April  4th  1971  passed  a  reso- 
lution asking  us  to  express  to  you  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  way  you  rep- 
resented Abbeville  High  School  and  Com- 
munity at  The  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  In 
Washington  last  week. 

We  feel  you  not  only  win  trophies  but  you 
represent  many  of  the  things  that  we  of  the 
Chiirch  stand  for  by  your  discipline,  your  at- 
titude, and  your  vitality.  We  can  always  count 
on  you  to  conduct  yourselves  In  such  a  way 
that  It  makes  us  proud. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  remember  ve 
are  puling  for  you  at  all  times. 

With  heart  felt  regards: 
CMS/pdm 

Sincerely, 

C.  M.  SMna, 

Pastor. 
Joe    Brubaker, 
Church  Lay  Leader. 


AlWODNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  last  Monday  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Education 
Act  of  1971.  Of  the  first  three  votes  re- 
corded, my  position  has  been  previously 
indicated.  I  wish  now  to  indicate  that  had 
I  been  present  and  voting  on  the  final 


three  amendments  numbered  41,  42,  and 
37.  offered  by  Senator  EKvm.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
manent Rkcou)  reflect  these  positions. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
7,  President  Nixon  briefed  the  American 
people  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  He 
wanted  to  present  the  latest  facts  so 
that,  as  he  put  it,  Amer clans  could  Judge 
for  themselves  the  success  or  failure  of 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  £>urlng  a  press 
conference  on  April  29,  the  President 
gave  the  people  more  information  on  the 
war. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  most  Americans  will  give  Presi- 
dent Nixon  the  continued  support  he  re- 
quested. Unfortunately,  a  few  people 
had  already  Judged  the  President's  policy 
before  he  spoke,  "niese  people  were  nat- 
urally the  first  to  criticize.  Indeed  they 
spoke  out  against  his  policy  almost  be- 
fore he  had  finished  speaking. 

It  is  true  that  no  dramatic,  theatrical 
announcements  were  made.  No  dates 
were  set  for  complete  troop  withdrawal. 
No  promises  were  mside  for  instant  peace. 
Instead,  the  President  discussed  frankly 
how  far  we  had  come  in  this  war  and 
where  he  believed  we  are  heading. 

The  President's  noisiest  critics  know 
him  well  enough  to  ccmcede  he  will  ad- 
here to  the  goal  of  getting  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam— and  in  a  way  that  wUl  help  to 
build  world  peace.  Knowing  this,  they 
chose  to  condemn  and  criticize  without 
listening  to  the  President's  words.  But 
the  American  people  were  listening,  and 
I  believe  they  appreciate  the  President's 
courage  in  following  the  path  that  will 
bring  us  peace  at  a  price  we  can  afford. 

An  increase  in  the  monthly  rate  of 
withdrawal  from  12.500  to  14,300  was 
announced  on  April  7.  This  will  bring 
another  100,000  troops  home  between 
May  1  and  December  1,  1971.  It  was 
promised  earlier  that  our  forces  would 
be  down  to  284.000  by  May  1,  1971.  We 
actually  reached  that  figure  ahead  of 
schedule  in  mid-April. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  widening  the 
war  and  increasing  our  involvement,  as 
some  critics  proclaim,  then  this  Sen- 
ator's ability  to  perform  simple  subtrac- 
tion is  seriously  impaired.  In  April  of  1968 
we  had  543,000  American  boys  in  Viet- 
nam. Two  years  later  we  have  284,000 
over  there.  President  Nixon  has  brought 
259,000  troops  home  during  that  period— 
this  is  indisputable.  It  is  now  equally 
clear,  no  matter  how  his  detractors  com- 
plain to  the  contrary,  that  the  success 
of  allied  actions  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
have  allowed  the  President  to  keep  to 
and  increase  his  withdrawal  rate. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation,  President 
Nixon  asked  the  American  people  to  look 
at  the  record  in  deciding  whether  to  sup- 
port him.  He  said  that  every  decision 
made  has  reduced  American  involvement 
and  casualties.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ttiis 
record  which  I  support.  Because  I  am 
absolutely  committed  to  ending  this  war, 
I  could  not  in  good  conscience  support 
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tbe  President  if  his  accomplishments 
'were  not  so  elear  and  convincing. 

Americans  are  tired  of  this  war,  and 
with  good  reason.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
invcdvement  of  our  country  In  this  war  1b 
oomtng  to  an  aid.  The  key  question  at 
this  i?oint  is  how  we  end  it.  We  must  not 
let  our  desires  to  see  an  early  end  ob- 
scure this  vital  question. 

Tbe  American  people  are  tired  of  an 
Ineffective  welfare  system,  rising  medical 
ooets,  higher  prices,  sind  other  Ills  which 
need  resolution.  Yet  few  would  contend 
that  these  problems  could  be  corrected 
overnight  in  any  meaningful  way.  In  the 
game  way  there  is  no  instant  solution  to 
extricating  us  from  Southecust  Asia  with- 
out seriously  Jeopardizing  our  future 
hopes  for  world  peace.  It  took  a  number 
of  years  and  hard  work  by  two  previous 
administrations  to  get  us  as  deep  into 
^(Hetnam  as  President  Nixon  found  us 
when  he  took  offloe. 

Now  that  the  course  of  our  involvement 
has  been  turned  around  and  the  end  of 
the  road  is  in  sight,  several  self-an- 
nounced experts  on  the  war  want  an  im- 
mediate termination.  This  would  be  both 
unrealistic  and  unwise.  On  April  7,  the 
President  repeated  his  offer  to  Hanoi  of 
an  immediate  ceasefire  and  release  of 
prisoners  of  war,  complete  withdrawsd 
of  outside  forces,  and  a  political  settle- 
ment. I  have  not  heard  that  this  offer  was 
accepted  by  Hanoi.  It  will  surely  not  be 
accepted  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  be- 
lieves there  is  any  possibility  of  a  uni- 
lateral withdrawsd  of  American  forces 
in  the  near  future. 

The  President  has  more  recently  pro- 
posed the  transfer  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
on  both  sides  to  a  neutrsd  country  like 
Sweden.  I  have  not  heard  that  this  offer 
was  accepted,  nor  do  I  expect  to  in  view 
of  Hanoi's  past  record. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
those  in  this  country  and  in  tills  body 
who  have  fostered  Hanoi's  hopes  in  this 
area  by  continually  calling  for  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  or  a  fixed  withdrawal 
date.  We  do  not  need  this,  no  matter  how 
honest  the  convictions  from  which  these 
calls  arise.  We  need  to  get  firmly  behind 
the  President  in  his  careful  and  logical 
plan  for  getting  us  out  of  the  war.  By 
doing  this  we  will  further  guarantee  the 
success  of  his  program  and  increase  the 
possibility  of  withdrawal  at  a  still  greater 
rate. 

In  order  to  compare  the  trends  of  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  summaries  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Troop  atrenffth 
[Democratic  Administration] 

December  1966 184,300 

December   1966 385.300 

Deoenxber  1967 48fi,  600 

December   1968 536.  100 

(Republican  Administration] 

April  1069 643,000 

November  1969 480,000 

December  1960 474,400 

April  1970 425.  000 

October  1970 384,000 

December   1970 344,000 

February  1971 ._ 330.000 


AprU  1971 384,000 

Projected  December  1971 184,000 

Combat  deaths 

[Democratic  Administration] 

1966  1,369 

1966  .^ . >- 6,008 

1067  - .- 8,878 

1968  — .._ 14.692 

(Republican  Administration] 

1969 - 8,414 

1970   4,221 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS 
FOR  CERTAIN  SURVIVING  DE- 
PENDENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  93.  S.  421. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcdiows: 

A  blU  (S.  421)  to  amend  title  10,  TTnlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  d^>endent8. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  ccmsideratlan  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNDS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  very  plain,  and  its  ap- 
plication is  very  limited.  We  have  a  law 
on  the  books  now  that  provides  special 
educational  benefits  and  care  for  re- 
tarded children  of  men  in  the  service. 

That  bin  was  so  drawn  that  in  the 
case  of  a  very  fine  sergeant  in  Vietnam 
who  was  killed  in  action,  his  child  was 
automatically  cut  from  the  rolls  under 
the  law  as  written,  at  the  very  time  his 
family  most  needed  the  Isenefits  of  the 
general  act. 

Tills  amendment  to  that  general  act  is 
limited  in  its  applicatl(Hi.  It  would  apply 
only  in  cases  like  that,  where  one  is  on 
the  rolls  and  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 
and  the  father  dies  while  he  is  eligible 
for  receipt  of  hostile  pay. 

The  sunendment  would  provide  that 
his  dependents  shall  not  be  cut  off.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  and  it 
went  to  the  House.  It  was  not  rejected 
by  the  House  at  all,  but  was  amended  and 
came  back  over  here,  as  I  recall,  in  the 
rush  of  things  at  the  last  minute,  and  the 
Senate  did  cot  get  to  take  it  up  or  get  it 
to  conference. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  membership  imder- 
stands  that  the  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taluadge)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IRANSAC- 
TION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
again  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withottt 
objection,  it  \s  so  ordered. 


MAY  DAY  WAS  "GREEN-UP  DAY"  IN 
VERMONT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
times  recently,  I  have  advised  the  Sen- 
ate of  things  going  on  in  Vermont  which 
have  l«it  and  can  lend  encourag«nent 
and  inspiration  to  the  other  States. 

I  now  have  to  report  another  event 
which  could  have  far-reaching  results. 

Last  Saturday,  May  1,  a  successful 
demonstration  occurred  in  my  State. 

This  demonstration — called  Green- 
Up  Day — was  put  on  largely  by  our 
young  pe(H>le  and  extended  into  every 
community  ttiroughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Vermont. 

Young  people  rose  early  last  Saturday 
morning — I  understand  about  75.000  ot 
them — and  began  scattering  over  all  the 
highways  of  the  State — interstate,  State- 
Federal,  and  local  roads. 

By  9:30  a.m.,  every  mile  of  the  inter- 
state highway  had  been  closed  to  the 
traveling  public,  with  State  police 
guarding  the  access  roads. 

The  interstate  highways  remained 
closed  imtil  12:30  p.m.,  when  they  were 
again  opened  to  the  public. 

During  this  time,  what  did  the  young 
people  of  Vermont  do? 

•They  collected  virtually  every  glass 
bottle,  every  metal  can,  every  scr£«)  of 
paper  which  had  been  cast  onto  the  road- 
sides by  careless  and  unthinking  people. 

The  result  was  that  by  Saturday  eve- 
ning Vermont  was  undoubtedly  the  clean- 
est State  in  the  Nation. 

State  officials  reported  to  me  that  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  cans  were  col- 
lected which  filled  five  huge  tractor 
trailer  trucks. 

The  cans  will  be  taken  to  Albany,  N.Y., 
where  they  are  being  put  through  a  re- 
cycling process  for  eventual  reuse. 

The  glass  containers  are  being  shii^ied 
to  Dayvllle,  Conn.,  for  recycling. 

So  successful  is  the  can  recycling  ac- 
tivl^  that  I  understand  several  Vermont 
towns  are  now  considering  ways  to  col- 
lect cans  on  a  year-round  basis  and  sell 
them  to  can  companies  for  recycling  on 
a  continual  l>asis. 

In  order  to  pick  up  the  litter,  some 
200,000  30-gallon-capaclty  plastic  bags 
were  distributed  throughout  the  State, 
as  well  as  some  40,000  reinforced  paper 
bags. 

By  Saturday  morning  Green -Up  Day 
officials  discovered  that  they  needed  more 
bags  to  coUeot  the  litter. 

So  some  12,000  additional  bags  were 
purchased  and  airdropped  by  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  to  key  airports  throughout  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Oreen-Up  Day  involved  many  citizens 
and  many  industries — State  and  local 
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goremznents  i>artlelpated  by 
trudcs  to  pick  up  the  refuae. 

The  spirit  of  Qreen-Up  D*y  was  inlec- 
ttoiu,  aad  I  understand  that  Oovemor 
Sargent  of  Maoachusetts  sent  an  job- 
jerrer  to  watch  the  activities.  i 

•-  What  this  country  needs  is  more  ^c- 
eeosful  demoastratloos  like  the  one 
which  occurred  In  Vermont  on  1^ 
Day — a  demonstratkn  which  gives  our 
young  pe<9le  something  constructive  to 
work  for  and  leaves  our  roadsides  clfean 
and  attractive. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  tAiat 
Vermont  was  honored  on  May  Day,  last 
Saturday,  by  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  Senfite. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there 
planning  to  demonstrate  with  the  young 
peofrie,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  was 
impressed,  because  Sunday  morning, 
when  we  drove  40  miles  to  the  airpprt, 
we  did  not  see  one  single  scrap  of  paper, 
one  bottle,  or  one  can  along  the  road^de. 

Alao,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this  p0int 
a  story  appearing  in  today's  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  entitled  "Greening  of 
Vermont." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcfRO, 
as  follows: 

"GuannxG  or  Vbucont" 
(By  Monty  Hoyt) 

Th«  Green  Mo\intaln  Boys  never  had  ft  so 
green. 

Tb«  largest  cleemup  operation  In  the  na- 
tion, Vermont's  seoond  annual  OreeQ-0p 
Day,  attracted  76,000  over  the  weekend  who 
SGOiired  the  stat«'»  highways  and  streets jcol- 
lecUng  an  utUuated  33,000  cubic  yardp  of 
roadside  rubbish.  . 

By  noon  the  cry  went  up  In  many  pfHTta 
of  the  9tat«:  "We're  out  of  trash." 

Lured  by  the  warm.  Inviting  weath*  of 
a  STinny  May  Day,  thousands  of  Vermoaters 
took  to  the  highways  and  byways  carrying 
th«lr  Utterbags  behind  them.  Many  en- 
thuala«ta  jumped  the  gun  by  cleaning  up 
their  yards  in  advance  and  in  areas  wfiere 
the  snows  had  melted  earlier,  the  "Green- 
ing of  Vermont"  had  been  going  on  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Greening  up  has  become  a  year-rtjund 
way  of  life  In  many  Vermont  oommun^les. 
In  Calais  for  example,  townsfolk  hav«  of- 
fered their  barns  for  storing  bottles,  dans, 
and  pap«r  until  they  can  be  properly  s^pa- 
Tated  and  collected. 

OTTT-OT-ffTATEBS  BXWAKX 

Out-of-staters  should  beware  that  Ser- 
mon ters  intend  to  keep  their  state  gfeen, 
too.  Uttereis  can  be  fined  up  to  $500;  fmd. 
as  happened  recently,  one  offender  fdund 
himself  clearing  debris  until  his  sentence 
had  been  worked  off. 

The  assault  on  litter,  even  more  successful 
than  last  year  In  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
volunteers,  carried  a  new  environmental 
twist :  UtLaj  of  the  cans  and  bottles  col- 
lected are  to  be  recycled. 

Sponsors  of  the  first  statewide  recycling 
project  estimate  that  as  many  as  1  mljUon 
cans  are  being  trucked  to  the  Continental 
Can  recycling  center  In  Albany,  N.T.,  las  a 
rsBult  of  Saturday's  green-up  effort.  Sorted 
bottles  go  to  a  glass  manufacturer  In  pay- 
vUIe,  Conn.  Fewer  areas  of  the  state  pai^ld- 
pated  In  the  bottle  recycling  project  because 
bottles  had  to  be  color  separated  Into  gr^ns, 
browns,  and  whites  before  taken  to  octlec- 
tlon  centers. 

To  continue  the  recycling  effort.  Vertjio»t 
bottlers  have  volunteered  on  a  year-r^und 
basis  to  pick  up  cans  and  bottles  from  t#wns 


that  wlU  collect  and  sort  them.  An  experi- 
mental collection  center  wlU  be  started  this 
week  In  Burlington,  which  U  suoceaslul  wlU 
be  started  in  several  other  cities. 

XNTXaSTATK    HICHWATS    CIX>SZD 

Vermont's  interstate  highways  were  closed 
trom  9  to  12  in  the  morning  to  aid  the  volun- 
teers working  along  the  rights-of-way. 
Visitors  to  the  state  were  stopped  along  the 
border,  handed  Iltterbags  and  literature 
about  the  campaign,  and  invited  to  join  In 
the  clean-up.  As  happened  last  year,  sight- 
seeing Canadians  entered  Into  the  spirit  of 
things  and  helped  In  the  antllltter  campaign. 

James  Fayette,  president  of  the  Vermont 
Bottlers  Association,  enthused :  "It  has  made 
Vermonters  Utter  coneclous.  They'll  find 
they  start  putting  even  gxim  wrappers  In 
their  pockets,"  he  said. 

"This  is  the  greatest  statewide  education 
program  in  environmental  matters  Tve  seen," 
the  green-up  coordinator  Joseph  T.  Mewlln 
allowed.  But  he  added:  "H(H>efully.  we  won't 
have  to  do  this  every  year.  The  object  Is  to 
eduoate  the  people  not  to  throw  things  away. 
Becycling  Is  the  ultimate  answer  to  solld- 
waste-dlspoeal  problems." 

IS   PXBCXNT  TUSNOTT 

Although  16  percent  of  the  pofjulatlon 
turned  out  on  statewide  basis,  some  of  the 
mni  areas  drummed  up  almost  a  total  citi- 
zen effort. 

In  Windham  County  In  the  southwest  part 
of  the  state,  4,000  volunteers  collected  11.- 
000  bags  of  refuse,  including  500  bags  of  cans. 
Plastic  p«en-up  bags  were  colored  coded — 
green  for  cans  and  beige  for  paper  and  bot- 
tles— to  make  sorting  easier  for  collection 
vehicles  picking  up  the  Iltterbags  along  the 
roads. 

Tiny  Charlotte,  Vt.,  became  so  Involved  In 
greening  up  that  several  town  mothers 
tMUided  together  and  prepared  one  of  those 
delectable,  old-fashioned  community  sup- 
Ijers  for  the  volunteers.  The  noontime  giiests 
numbered  more  than  400  and  included  the 
Oovemor. 

Since  76  percent  of  the  participants  were 
teen-agers  or  younger,  the  tenor  of  the  day 
almost  took  on  that  of  a  scavenger  hunt. 
Last  year's  scouts  found  items  as  varied  as 
fox  tails  and  wall  safes.  But  this  year's  win- 
ner was  a  Putney,  Vt.  youth  who  found  a 
$100  bill. 

Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis  toured  the  northern 
counties  by  air  and  car  to  view  the  progress; 
I>t.  Gov.  John  8.  Burgess  covered  the  activ- 
ities in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

In  his  tour,  the  Governor  noted  that  less 
trash  was  found  along  the  roadside,  indicat- 
ing "the  educational  program  of  the  past 
year  has  been  paying  off." 

Focus:  RxsroxNTS  Sttppobt  "thb  Gxxknino  or 

VXKMONT" 

Green-up  coordination  Mr.  Newlln  reported 
90  percent  of  the  10.400  miles  of  roads  in 
the  state  had  been  covered  by  the  sweeping 
broom  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  NewUn  stressed  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  project:  More  than  200  state  highway 
trucks,  National  Guard  vehicles,  and  nu- 
merous private  vehicles  helped  pick  up  the 
litter  bags.  The  tise  of  100  trucks  and  20 
trailers  was  donated  by  the  state's  malt  and 
beverage  dealers  for  collecting  cans  and  bot- 
tles for  recycling. 

Almost  without  exception,  everyone  work- 
ing donated  his  time  and  services. 

The  entire  prcxnotlon,  including  adver- 
tising and  plastic  bags,  cost  S17,000,  Mr. 
Newlln  said.  But  he  attributed  Green-Up  Day 
as  a  major  factor  in  reducing  the  annual 
(200,000  costs  for  the  Highway  Department's 
clean-up  program. 

Visitors  to  the  state  could  not  but  be 
Impressed  by  the  high  degree  of  civic  co- 
operAtUxi  and  organization  in  Green-X7p  Day. 
The  end  result — miles  and  mUes  of  roadside 


greeoery  unacarred  by  thooghtleos  Utter- 
appeared  to  justify  the  means.  For  as  one 
roadway  sign  proudly  proclaimed:  "Today 
Vermont  become*  the  ClMtnlfoimtaln  State." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
yield?    

Mr.  AIK£N.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  I  want  to  extend  to 
the  State  of  Vermont,  through  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AxKXN),  and  its  Governor  &n6.  first 
lady.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Davis,  my  con- 
gratulations for  undertaking  the  kind  of 
cleanup  job  acliieved  on  Green-up  Day 
on  last  Saturday,  May  1.  It  was  a  May 
Day  expression  in  the  finest  American 
traditirai. 

People  of  all  kinds — young,  old,  and  in 
between — businessmen,  farmers,  workers, 
all  went  out  on  the  roads  and  into  the 
towns  and  villages  doing  a  remaiiiable 
Job  of  cleaning  up. 

Of  course,  we  have  come  to  expect  that 
the  great  State  of  Vermont  would  be  first 
in  everything,  and  once  again  she  is  first 
in  inaugurating  a  Green-up  Day. 

I  understand  that  the  first  application 
of  this  kind  of  May  Day  demonstration 
was  on  May  1,  1970 — a  year  ago. 

I  must  say,  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed and  pleased  with  the  way  the 
people  of  Vermont  worked  together  to 
clean  up  their  State,  although  it  really 
did  not  need  much  cleaming  up. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
fact  tliat  they  closed  the  interstate  road 
system  and  no  traffic  was  allowed  on  the 
freeway.  Eversrthing  was  cleaned  up  and 
as  we  came  back  on  Sunday  from  Ver- 
mont, all  I  can  say  is  that  Vermont 
looked  as  clean  as  a  whistle. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
tiling  if  we  could  have  another  demon- 
stration, and  clean  up  all  the  streets  and 
all  the  main  roads  and  the  back  roads  for 
many  miles  around  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
well  as  other  cities  in  this  country  of 
ours.  

Mr,  MANSPIELD.  The  Senator  frMn 
Vermont  •will  recall  that  I  made  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  other  47  contiguous  States 
might  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
Vermont  and  set  aside  at  least  1  day  each 
year  as  "Oreen-up  Day." 

This  is  really  news,  because  it  is  a  re- 
turn to  some  of  the  old  virtues  which 
made  this  Republic  what  it  is  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  had  observers  frOTi 
neighboring  States  I  think  that  they  will 
probably  follow  our  example  now.  I  hope 
so,  anyway. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  should. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Tal- 
madge)  .  What  is  the  will  of  this  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  again  be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing OfBcer. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA,  SESt- 
TOR  THURMOND.  AND  SENATOR 

t  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vhrginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
be  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
nunutes,  following  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmoicd) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes following  which  the  jimior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VIETNAM  AC- 
TIONS PLACED  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Nation's  Capital  is  being  harassed 
by  antiwar  demonstrators,  it  Is  worth- 
^rtiile,  I  think,  to  put  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  actions  in  perspective. 

President  Nixon  had  nothing  to  do 
with  sending  combat  troops  to  Indochina. 

It  was  the  administration  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  that  propelled  the  Vietnam 
war  into  the  longest — and  one  of  the 
most  costly — in  American  history. 

President  Johnson  began  large-scale 
combat  operations  in  Vietnam  in  the 
wring  of  1965.  He  and  his  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  then  be- 
gan to  send  more  and  more  American 
military  personnel  to  Vietnam,  until  the 
total  for  a  particular  time  reiwshed  540,- 
000.  All  together,  2'/2  million  Americans 
have  served  there. 

It  was  more  than  4  years  ago  that  I 
began  to  speak  out  against  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  war  in  Indochina.  It 
was  more  than  4  yeso?  ago  that  I  began 
to  continually  caU  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  to  our  current 
casualties  and  the  need  to  deemphaslze 
America's  role  in  this  war,  the  need  to 
encourage  the  Asians  to  fight  their  own 
battles. 

From  the  very  beginning,  I  stated  that 
it  was  a  grave  error  of  judgement  for 
the  United  States  to  become  involved  in 
a  ground  war  in  Asia.  But  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  imder  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  sent  troops  to  Indo- 
china, I  consistently  supported  those 
troops. 

Prom  the  beginning,  it  has  been  my 
deep  conviction  that  U.S.  Involvement  in 


a  long  war  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  not  only 
costly  in  lives  and  treasure  to  Americans, 
but  Is  also  highly  advantageous  to  our 
chief  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  had  a 
standard  question  which  I  put  to  every 
high  official  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  came  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Servicea  Committee.  "Iliat  question  was: 
"In  your  judgment,  is  UJ3.  in- 
volvement In  a  long  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union?" 
I  was  deeply  disturbed  and  alarmed  at 
the  attitude  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara and  his  top  civilian  advisers. 
To  me,  it  was  clear  that  they  did  not 
regard  UJS.  involvement  in  a  long 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  as  being  ad- 
vantageous to  our  chief  adversary 
Russia. 

As  a  result,  there  was  no  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
imder  Mr.  McNamara  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
the  very  foolish  McNamara  policy  of  a 
so-called  limited  war  that  in  fact  pro- 
longed the  war  and  Increased  the  casu- 
alties. The  McNamara  line — which  one 
heard  througtiout  official  Washington 
during  1966,  1967  and  1968 — was  the 
"merits"  and  "sophistication"  of  a 
limited  war. 

So  wlien  President  Nixon  came  to 
office  in  January  1969 — only  a  little  more 
than  2  years  ago— he  was  faced  with  a 
critical  situation  not  of  his  making.  At 
that  time,  540,000  Americans  were  In 
Vietnam. 

President  Nixon;  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Melvln  R.  Laird;  the  Pres- 
ident's Foreign  Affairs  advisor.  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger;  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
William  P.  Rogers,  decided  to  reverse  the 
Johnson-McNamara  program  of  sending 
more  and  more  men  to  Asia,  and  instead 
began  a  program  of  steady  withdrawsil. 

Instead  of  540,000  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam, President  Nixon  has  reduced  that 
figure  by  more  thsm  50  percent. 

He  is  continuing  his  withdrawal  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  same  time,  he  is  con- 
centrating on  developing  the  Vietnamese 
to  a  point  where  they  have  a  reasonable 
chance  to  hold  their  own  against  in- 
vaders from  the  North. 

So  I  say  the  facts  are— and  the  figures 
show— that  President  Nixon,  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  has  made  progress  in 
bringing  about  American  disengagement. 
In  a  few  more  months,  American  troops 
will  no  longer  be  assigned  to  combat  mis- 
sions. 

Those  who  continually  condemn  the 
President  for  not  moving  fast  enough 
should,  I  feel,  give  him  credit  for  what 
he  has  done. 

Instead  of  putting  more  and  more  men 
into  Vietnam,  as  was  done  by  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara,  he 
has  been  taking  more  and  more  men  out 
of  Vietnam. 

instead  of  following  the  McNamara 
policy  that  a  long,  limited  war  in  South- 
etist  Asia  Is  somehow  advantageous  to 
the  United  States — or  at  least  not  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Soviet  Union — 
President  Nixon  has  stated  loud  and  clear 
that  he  wants  this  war  brought  to  an 
end,  and  he  has  taken  fiim,  clear,  precise 
and  definite  steps  to  bring  American  in- 
volvemeit  to  an  end. 


Over  the  weekend,  I  read  agatn  the 
official  testimony  of  4  years  ago  of 
high  Defense  Department  officials  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Anned 
Services. 

The  testimony,  to  my  mind,  made  clear 
that  the  Mi^amara  team  in  the  Defense 
Department  had  no  sense  of  nrgeocy  in 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

I  shall  quote  from  the  tertimooy  of 
only  two,  but  these  two,  in  my  judgment, 
personified  the  basic  civilian  thinking  to 
the  Defense  Department  under  Secretary 

First,  I  quote  from  the  bearing  cm 
Jime  28,  1967,  when  Jc^in  T.  McNau^- 
ton,  of  Illinois,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs, was  n(»nlnated  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

The  following  Is  a  part  of  the  colloquy 
that  I  had  with  Mr.  McNaughton : 

Senator  Btsd.  I<et  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion. 

During  the  past  2  years  do  ywi  feel  that 
the  war  has  greatly  widened? 

Mr.  McNavobtok.  Widened  dunng  tbe 
past  2  years?  No. 

Senator  Btk>.  Now,  oould  I  reolte  wtiat 
seems  to  me  areas  where  it  has  been  greatly 
widened.  Two  years  ago,  that  Is,  AprU  <A 
1966,  we  had  29,000  ground  troops  In  Viet- 
nam. Today,  we  have  got  in  round  figures 
462,000  ground  troops  in  Vietnam.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned  that  the  war  hae  been 
greatly  widened. 

Mr.  McNaitohtoh.  I  agree  that  the  war  has 
"widened"  if  you  use  the  word  "widened" 
in  that  sense. 
The  war  has  been  greatly  Intensified. 
Senator  Btbd.  It  has  not  been  widened 
Insofar  as  going  beyond  the  physical  boimd- 
arles  of  Vietnam? 
Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  correct.  "■ 
Senator  Btrd.  It  has  not  been  widened  in- 
sofar as  bringing  in  additional  alUes  to  help 
us? 

Mr.  McNattohton.  Wen,  we  have  gotten 
some  additional  aUles.  The  Koreans  and  the 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  and  the 
Thai  and  the  FUiplnoe  have  all  contributed 
forces  in  that  period,  a  total  of  over  60.000, 
between  60,000  and  80,000  forces. 

Senator  Btk).  While  It  hasnt  been  wid- 
ened beyond  the  borders  of  Vietnam,  it 
may  be  widened  so  far  as  the  contributions 
of  the  American  people  are  concerned? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  has  Intensified  In 
that  sense;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Btm.  Intensified  Isoth  m  regard 
to  manpower  and  m  regard  to  economic  re- 
sources? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  correct.  And 
furthermore — a  correction  at  my  original 
answer,  Mr.  Senator— the  actions  against 
North  Vietnam  have  been  mtenslfled  in  that 
pyeriod. 

Senator  Bt«d.  During  that  same  period  of 
a  years,  whUe  the  American  ground  forces 
were  tjelng  buUt  from  29,000  to  462,000  to- 
day, the  harbor  at  Haiphong  has  been  an 
open  harbor  insofar  as  cargo  going  to  the 
Vietnamese  enemy  Is  oocoemed;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McNAuaHTOK.  That  is  correct,  with 
minor  quallfleatlan.  There  have  been  some 
Ktilkee  on  some  f  aemtlw.  Tbe  answer  in 
suhBtance  Is  "^cs." 

Senator  Btbd.  In  other  words,  whUe  the 
wv  bM  been  greatly  widened  insofar  as  tbe 
Amartean  people  are  concerned  In  the  wmy 
ot  combat  troops,  and  in  the  way  o<  eocv 
nomlc  resources,  we  have  done  nothing  to 
shut  off  the  suppUes  going  through  the  har- 
bor at  Haiphong? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Tac  practical  purpoeea, 
that  is  correct. 
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'6en*tor  Btbo.  I>o  you  se«  an  end  tojtba 
flgbUsg  m  Vl«taam  wlttun  tba  nexlj  12 
aaonUiB?  t 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  could  happen.  Btititlils 
Is  a  matter  of  probaWllty.  I  think  It  la  un- 
wise for  me  to  say  something  which  could  be 
taken  out  of  context  and  construed  to  tanply 
optlmlam  or  peeslmlam.  Tbe»  Is  a  obanoe. 

Senator  Btkd.  Do  you  see  a  long  war? 

Mr.  McN&uoHToir.  We  have  already  h$d  a 
long  war,  Senator.  I  believe  the  beet  chance 
for  a  short  wv  is  to  be  prepared  for  a  long 
one.  The  best  chance  to  shorten  the  war  Is 
to  be  dug  In  with  absolute  perseverance  to  see 
through  a  long  war  If  necessary. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  a  long  war  In  Vietnam  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  0nlon  In  jour 
Judgment? 

Mr.  McNaughtoh.  This  Is  similar,  Senator, 
to  a  question  put  to  Bfr.  Nltze.  And  I  w^vild 
answer  about  the  same  way.  I  think  ^lat 
the  Soviet  Union  on  balance  wants  to  see,  the 
war  ended,  but  not  If  she  has  to  take  steps 
to  bring  It  to  an  end  which  would  work  to!  her 
disadvantage,  and  not  if  It  came  to  an  *end 
cm  terms  that  wotild  severely  disadvantage 
her.  And.  therefore,  the  question  can  only  be 
answered  In  termc  of  what  the  outcomie  Is 
likely  to  be.  I  think  the  Soviet  Union  woiild 
like  to  aee  the  war  brought  to  an  end  on 
terms  acceptable  to  her.  I 

Senator  Btrb.  Do  you  feel  that  with  the 
United  States  so  deeply  Involved  In  Vletziam, 
suffwing  heavy  casualtlee.  and  flghtlng  a  ^ery 
costly  war  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
that  It  Is  or  Is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  keep  It  going? 

Mr  McNATTGHTOif .  I  think  that  It  Is  to  tbelr 
disadvantage  to  keep  It  going.  And  I  wOuld 
like  to  make  this  strictly  a  personal  oplnBon, 
Senator. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  all  of  these  I  am  seeking 
your  own  personal  judgement. 

Mr.  McNatjghton.  I  am  labeling  this  cletrly 
so  that  there  Is  no  misundertandlng.        ' 

Senator  Btrd.  I  was  hoping  that  all  of  {this 
would  be  your  Judgement. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes.  ^ 

I  think  that  the  military  power  of  ;  the 
United  States  Is  greater  today  than  it  has 
ever  been.  I  think  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
think  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  something 
that  is  weakening  the  United  States  In^the 
way  you  Implied  your  question.  I  have  for- 
gottMi  the  final  sentence  of  your  queslilon, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  want  to  keep 
the  war  going  In  order  to  weaken  us.  I  do  jnot 
believe  that.  , 

Senator  Btbd.  You  do  not  believe  th4t.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  100  percent  in  disagree- 
ment with  you. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  am  sorry  that  we  |  are 
In  disagreement.  ^ 

'   Senator  Btbo.  I  respect  your  opinion.  | 

To  get  back  to  my  original  question,  to 
which  I  assume  your  answer  would  be  "ifo," 
the  original  was  this:  Is  a  long  war  In  Viet- 
nam to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union 
tn  your  own  personal  Judgment?  I  assume 
your  answer  Is  "No"  to  that  question. 

Mr.  McNattohtow.  The  answer  Is  "No.  If 
tbey  can  bring  It  to  an  end  on  terms  Ifhat 
fall  within  their  shaded  area  of  acceptat>U- 
ity." 

Senator  Btbo.  If  tbey  can  accompllshi  all 
their  objectives,  pertiaps  they  would  like 
to.  But  assume  they  dont  accomplish  t|ielr 
objectives. 

Mr.  McNauohtov.  They  have  some  mini- 
mum objectives.  I  dont  know  what  they 
are,  unfortunately.  But  I  would  suspect  Ijhat 
they  would  like  to  aee  this  war  brought  to 
an  end.  Tbey  do  have  the  problem  4hat 
Secretary  Nltse  raised,  of  their  posltloa  In 
tlM  world:  and  they  cannot  be  in  a  position 
of  running  out  on  a  colleague,  or  of  b0ng 
put  in  an  embarrasslrig  position  vis-arvls 
China.  They  have  a  very  complex  problem 
to  face,  too.  So  I  JtMt  can't  answer  yjour 
question  yes  or  no. 


Senator  Btbo.  I  have  been  fearful  that  a 
great  many  Individuals  In  high  positions  in 
our  Government  have  taken  that  view — 
that  the  Russians  wUI  not  be  advantaged  by 
a  long  war.  I  can't  help  but  believe  that  a 
long  war  logically  from  every  point  of  view 
U  an  advantage  to  Russia.  We  are  losing  men 
every  day.  We  have  these  great  economic 
commitments  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Russians  have  an  opportunity  to  hit  us  else- 
where and  stimulate  adverse  activity  else- 
where as  they  did  In  the  Middle  East. 

But  anyway,  your  Judgment  may  be  right 
and  my  Judgment  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Let  me  add,  Senator, 
that  we  do  not,  in  o\ir  decisions  or  behavior, 
count  on  my  being  right  or  your  being  right 
on  this  point. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  it  is  very  Important, 
though,  what  Is  the  real  thinking  of  the 
men  who  have  to  make  these  vital  decisions. 
And  to  me  it  Is  a  matter  of  vital  consequence 
whether  or  not  they  believe  that  a  long  war 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
I  cant  help  but  see  that  a  long  war  Is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  if  they  don't  feel  that  way,  naturally 
they  are  going  to  make  decUlons  differently 
from  what  they  would  otherwise. 

So  much  for  Mr.  McNaughton,  whose 
testimony  showed  he  believed  that  it  was 
to  Russia's  disadvantage  to  keep  the 
Vietnam  war  going,  and  that  the  Soviets 
did  not  think  the  war  was  weakening  the 
United  States,  as  I  had  suggested. 

Now,  on  August  17, 1967,  Mr.  Townsend 
Hoopes,  of  Virginia,  was  nominated  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  read  into  the  Rxcord  at  this  point 
my  colloquy  with  Mr.  Hoopes  when  he 
api>eared  before  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  which  was  considering 
his  nomination : 

Senator  Btbd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HoopEB.  I  would  like  to  welcome  one 
who  lives  In  Virginia,  with  many  children,  to 
the  committee  today. 

I  might  say  for  the  record  that  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  you,  but  I  am 
very  much  impressed  by  your  appearance  be- 
fore the  committee  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Btrd.  You  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence during  the  past  2  years  with  the  eco- 
nomic problems  throughout  the  world  which 
confront  the  service? 

Mr.  Hoopxs.  Generally  speaking;    yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  that  would  include 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  the  areas  that  we 
mentioned  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  It  would  Include  Southeast 
Asia  In  a  broad  sense,  particularly  as  far  as 
the  Impact  of  what  Is  going  on  there  relates 
to  areas  with  which  I  had  closer  contact  and 
for  which  I  had  closer  responsibility. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  what  areas  did  you  have 
closer  contact  and  closer  responsibility? 

Mr.  HooPKs.  I  would  say  the  broad  area 
we  call  the  Near  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  It 
includes  the  southeast  flank  of  NATO,  Greece 
and  Turkey.  It  runs  through  the  Near  East, 
and  Includes  Iran,  Afghanistan,  India,  Pak- 
istan, and  Ceylon;  It  stops  essentially  at  the 
Himalayan  frontier. 

Senator  Btbo.  What  about  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  have  had  no  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  Soviet  Union,  but  of  course. 
that  Is  a  pervasive  factor  In  all  our  considera- 
tions. 

Senator  Btbo.  That  covers  yoiur  considera- 
tion of  all  the  other  matters? 

Mr.  HooPBS.  It  does.  Indeed,  In  every  prob- 
lem area. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  another  question  along 
that  line.  You  agree,  of  course,  that  we  are 
Involved  in  a  very  costly  war  In  Vietnam? 


Mr.  HooFEs.  I  do,  indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Costly  in  regard  to  resources, 
economic  resources;  costly  In  regard  to  cas- 
ualties? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  do.  Indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  it  has  been  a  somewhat 
lengthy  war? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  I  assume  you  will  agree, 
too,  that  the  end  Is  not  now  in  sight? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  don't  see  any  evidence  of  it. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  It  your  Judgment  that  a 
long  war  in  Vietnam,  insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  not  necessarily. 
Senator,  because  I  think  the  Soviets  would 
calculate  to  some  extent,  as  we  do,  that  the 
longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  larger  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  escalation.  And  I  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  desire  a  confron- 
tation with  the  United  States  in  any  part  of 
the  world  at  this  time. 

Senator  Btbo.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  the  war  in 
Vietnam  ended — on  their  own  terms,  nat- 
urally— do  you  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  to  see  the  war  in  Vietnam  ended 
at  an  early  date? 

ISx.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  that,  on  balance, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  like  to  see 
an  ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Btro.  Has  there  been  any  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  decreasing  the  mili- 
tary materiel  that  It  Is  sending  to  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  don't  believe  there  Is.  I  have 
limited  Information  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Btrd.  Am  I  correct  in  Interpreting 
your  response  to  my  questions  to  be  that  it  Is 
your  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  wotild  not  be 
advantaged  by  a  long  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  from  what  I  know 
of  the  prevailing  opliUon  In  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  on  balance  It  would  like  to 
terminate  the  war,  because  it  would  fear 
that  the  longer  the  wax  went  on,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  a  military  escalation  which  might 
Involve  it  directly. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  why  I  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  Union  Is  quite  reticent  about 
confronting  the  United  States  at  this  time. 
In  the  recent  Middle  Eastern  War  in  June, 
you  may  recall  that  Premier  Koeygin  took 
the  Initiative  on  the  hotline  to  make  it  com- 
pletely olear  to  us  that  there  would  be  no  So- 
viet Intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs.  This 
was  highly  disappointing  to  the  Arabs.  But 
I  think  It  was  a  clear  signal  of  the  Soviet 
reticence  about  facing  this  kind  of  military 
situation  with  us. 

Senator  Btro.  I  am  pleased  to  hetu:  you  say 
that  you  feel  the  Soviet  Union  Is  reticent  In 
regard  to  a  basic  situation  with  the  United 
States.  But  that  Is  not  exactly  the  purport 
of  my  question. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  to  face 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam.  It  has  not  been 
facing  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletoong  have 
been  facing  the  United  States.  And  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  pouring  resources  and 
manpower  in  opposition,  not  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  course,  but  to  the  Vletoong  and 
the  Vietnamese. 

Now,  It  ifi  not  to  the  Soviet  Union's  advan- 
tage. In  your  judgment,  that  we  continue  to 
pour  resources  and  manpower  in  opp>06ltlon, 
not  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  Vletcong? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  agree  with  that.  sir. 
I  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  displeased 
by  our  expenditure  of  reaouroes,  human  atid 
material.  In  Vietnam.  But  I  don't  believe 
that  they  would  conclude  from  that  that  the 
United  States  Is  being  severely  weakened.  It 
Is  a  fact  of  history,  I  think  that  every  war 
we  have  fought  In  has  rendered  us  afterward 
militarily  and  Industrially  stronger  than  be- 
fore. And  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware  of  this. 
I  would  say  that  the  SovleU  have  to  balance 
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their  desire  to  see  us  expend  resources  waste- 
fully  against  their  fear  that  a  wider  war 
ml^t  Involve  them. 

Senator  Btbd.  Is  it  your  feeling  then,  that 
the  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  stronger  the 
United  States  wotild  be? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  argue  that. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  said  a  moment  ago  tttat 
Ijjgtory  shows  that  after  each  war  we  are 
stronger  than  we  were  before.  Would  that 
naturally  lead  to  your  belief  that  If  this  war 
goes  on  2  or  3  or  4  years  longer,  we  would  be 
Ijetter  off  than  if  It  were  ended  quickly? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  think  It  happens  to  be  an 
historical  consequence.  But  I  wouldn't  ttim 
It  around  and  argue  that  It  was  therefore 
desirable  for  us  to 

Senator  Stmington.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Senator  Btbd.  I  yield. 

Senator  Stmtncton.  I  think  you  are  a  bit 
mixed  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  this  country  had  t24.5  billion 
m  gold,  and  owed  t7  billion  abroad  redeem- 
able In  gold.  Today  we  have  913.2  billion  in 
gold,  and  owe  over  (30  billion  abroad  that  can 
be  called  tomorrow  morning.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  correct  In  the  implica- 
tions of  his  question. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  does  not  necessarily  have  anything  to 
do  with  our  financial  position,  si>ecdfically  o\u: 
fiscal  and  monetary  p>oeltlons.  We  had  the 
dollar  gap  and  other  things  after  World  War 
H.  Those  problems  are  no  longer  with  us 
today. 

To  me.  a  great  proUem  today  la  Inflation. 
We  will  have  a  trillion  dollars'  worth  of  life 
Insurance  out  cmaong  the  dtlaens  by  the  end 
of  'Qiis  year.  We  have  retirement  plans,  pen- 
sion plans,  and  so  forth.  I  predict  aU  these 
are  going  to  be  vitally  affected,  especially  be- 
cause of  this  970  million-a-day  expense  In 
Vietnam. 

So  I  would  hope  you  would  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  Implications  of  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  longer  this  war  goes  on 
the  more  it  Is  weakening  the  United  States, 
not  strengthening  It.  I  hope  you  never  give 
the  Impression  that  wars  are  what  make 
capitalism  work  because  that  Is  exactly  what 
the  Soviets  have  been  preaching  for  a  long 
time,  the  theory  of  Marx. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Stennis.  Any  further  questions. 
Senator? 

Senator  Btbd.  Yes. 

Senator  Stennis.  Proceed. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  want  to  say  again  that 
I  feel  that  you  are  a  tremendously  able  In- 
dividual. I  am  not  in  any  way  discounting 
that.  I  am  interested  in  the  philosophy, 
however,  of  those  who  are  In  a  high  posi- 
tion of  our  Government,  who  make  decisions 
regarding  Vietnam.  And  certainly,  you  have 
been  In  a  position  to  influence  decisions,  and 
you  will  be  In  a  position  to — In  even  a  more 
Important  position  In  regard  to  influencing 
decisions  of  Government.  And  I  am  not  clear 
In  my  own  mind  from  your  response  to  my 
various  questions,  and  I  would  be  glad  If 
you  would  correct.  The  best  that  I  can  deter- 
mine Is  that  you  do  not  agree  with  my  as- 
sertions that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  Is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  like  to  try  to  correct 
what  may  be  a  misunderstanding.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not,  obviously,  an  advocate  of  war, 
short  or  long. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am  aware  of  that;  I  am 
certain  of  that. 

Mr.  Hoopxs.  You  asked  me  what  I  thought 
the  Soviet  Judgment  would  be  on  the  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  Involvement  in  a  long  war.  And 
I  gave  you  my  best  Judgment,  which  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  probably  does  not 
bttieve  that  we  are  being  decisively  weak- 
ened by  our  expenditures  at  the  current  level 
In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Btbd.  Do  you  think  we  are  being 
weakened? 


Mr.  Hoopes.  I  believe  we  are  expending 
very  subetantlal  resources. 

Senator  Braii.  Am  I  correct,  though.  In 
assuming  that  you  do  not  a^ee  with  me 
that  a  long  war  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  Leaving  out  what  they  think, 
what  is  your  Judgment?  Doee  your  judg- 
ment coincide  with  mine,  or  is  it  contrary 
to  mine? 

Mr.  HooFKS.  If  the  Soviets  oouM  be  as- 
sured that  this  war  would  st«y  at  a  low  level, 
a  relatively  low  level,  and  would  be  con- 
tained, that  it  would  not  escalate  in  a  way 
that  might  Involve  them  directly,  I  think  I 
would  probably  agree  with  you,  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  Let  me  state  It  once  more. 
My  belief  is  that  a  long  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  is 
that  your  personal  view,  or  is  it  not  your 
own  personal  view? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  It  is  not  my  per- 
sonal  view.  In  broad  terms. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  do  not  agree  with  my 
assumption  that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  Is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  couldn't  agree  with  the  way 
you  have  stated  It,  which  Is  somewhat  in 
isolation  of  other  factors  which  would  bear 
upon  Soviet  considerations. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hoopes.  His  testimony 
concerned  me  so  greatly  that  I  held  up 
his  confirmation  for  about  10  days. 

Mr.  Hoopes  had  stated  that  "the  So- 
viet Union  would  probably  like  to  see 
an  ending  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,"  and 
denied,  "In  broad  terms,"  my  assertion 
that  a  long  war  tn  Vietnam  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  Uni(m. 

Today,  4  years  after  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  McNaughton  and  Mr.  Hoopes,  I 
continue  to  believe  that  a  long  war  is  In 
the  interest  of  Moscow. 

And  I  feel  that  had  there  been  clearer 
recognition  of  that  fact,  then  officials 
in  the  Johnson  administration  would 
have  acted  differently. 

And  had  they  acted  differently — had 
they  had  a  real  sense  of  urgency  about 
ending  the  war — then  I  think  we  would 
not  have  had  as  long  a  war  in  Vietnam 
as  we  have  had. 

Now  we  have  a  different  administra- 
tion. And  the  Nixon  administration  has 
adopted  a  firm  policy  of  disengagement 
from  Vietnam,  which  in  my  opinion  has 
so  far  been  successful. 

The  record  is  clear.  President  Nixon 
and  his  associates  have  reversed  the 
course  of  ever-increasing  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

I  think  these  facts  should  be  stated 
and  should  be  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can pe(H>le. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presldait,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  A  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  President^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  1  minute  remsun- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
upon  his  excellent  and  very  statesman- 
like remarks.  It  proves  again  that,  al- 
though he  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the 


aisle,  he  Indeed  Is  an  independent  and  fl 
nonpartisan. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  aoodate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  the  State  of  Biiehigan. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  that  I  see  on  the 
floor  of  the  Sexiate  a  former  distin- 
guished Mentiser  of  this  body,  the  former 
Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  WilUams, 
who  has  rendered  such  great  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  his  State  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  «itered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmm- 
MONs)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  excellent  remarks,  which 
are  very  timely  and  which  I  hope  erery 
Member  of  this  body  will  read. 


COMMUNIST  PLANNING  OF  MAY 
DAY  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  Capital  Is  still  experiencing  the 
onslaught  of  the  alleged  peace  demon- 
strators who  have  been  converging  on  the 
Nation's  Capital  during  the  last  week 
for  the  so-called  May  Day  demonstra- 
tions. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to 
take  their  statements  of  an  interest  in 
"peace"  at  face  value.  Some  Members 
of  Congress  have  annoimced  that  they 
will  address  rallies  and  demonstrations 
in  connection  with  the  events.  Certainly 
the  political  leaders  who  are  intending 
to  participate  must  be  ignoring  the  rev- 
olutionary ideology  of  the  people  who 
have  been  organizing  and  promoting  Uils 
demonstration. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  war  against  a 
Communist  enemy  in  Vietnam.  The 
Communists  in  every  country  of  the 
world  have  joined  together  in  solidarity 
to  promote  support  for  the  Communist 
government  and  to  urge  a  hasty  retreat 
by  the  United  States.  While  some  of  the 
people  involved  in  these  demonstrations 
may  be  of  good  intentions,  it  Is  manifest 
that  such  an  elaborately  organized  pro- 
gram did  not  happen  by  spontaneous 
events.  It  is  clear  that  a  small  group  of 
people  have  joined  together  for  various 
reasons  to  attack  the  United  States  and 
the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  leaders  of  this  dem- 
onstration received  their  stimulus  from  a 
meeting  in  Hanoi  in  which  they  signed  a 
so-called  peace  treaty  dictated  by  the 
Communists.  The  purpose  of  their  activ- 
ities is  to  organize  as  broad  a  support  as 
possible  behind  this  Communist  docu- 
ment. 

When  we  look  at  the  participating 
leaders  of  the  demonstration  we  find  a 
strange  mix.  We  find  that  convicted 
criminals,  siich  as  Rennie  Davis,  are 
among  the  principal  leaders.  We  find 
that  other  key  organizers,  such  as  Fred 
Halstead,  Etonald  Gurewitz.  and  Carol 
Llpman  are  prominent  members  of  the 
Trotskyite  Communist  party. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  this  is  strictly  a 
Trotskyite  Communist  group.  In  Eiddi- 


lt«  fourth  conaecutlT*  South  Carolina  State 
marching  championship  and  missed  the 
ovwall  title  by  one-half  point  In  an  after- 
competition  decision  following  a  tie  for  first 
place,  won  the  Class  AAA  drUl  champloQshlp 
at  the  CaroUnas  Carousel  In  Charlotte;  and 
then  took  the  title  trophy  In  the  big  Green- 
ville Christmas  Parade.  ' 

Last  Thursday  morning,  after  but  a|  few 
hours  rest,  the  Orenadler  Band  showell  its 
coilectlve  heels  to  17  other  top-rated  bands 
from  throtigbout  the  nation  In  the  Ckerry 
BloMom  FMtlTal  national  oocnpetltlo*  by 
takli^  Um  marehinc  ebamploiMhlp.  Se««ra] 
of  Um  military  Jud(M  fur  the  occasion,  Khich 
liMlQd*  ■trtet  Inapeetlon.  onmmwifd  upon 
Dirwtor  Seottl  unit  ••  "the  anMt  Mfb 
Mkool  bMMT  tlMT  hMl  erw  mmi. 

TiM  Oraa4  VmnA*  champtoaahlp  oaate  in 
«  faiiH  oa»|W<IUcia,  partMyM**  In  fy  M 

la  ita  omnU  ■awifcif  uatt.  oaaip*«iiii  la 

••■•I  *tU  MMM.  ofllor  r>*r«>^  ai%)ortttw 
Ma. »    n  «M  the  tiniiii  ciMMftMtltMi  li  the 


tt  tlM  day"  t«  the 
wb«n  tha  aa- 


la  aWut  •:!• 
tura  had  bMS  m«  for  "betwwn  10 
11. "  and  Um  arrlTal  ahead  of  •chcdtil^  Mt 
a  reoord  la  Itaelf . 

The  party  wm  afaln  fortunate  to  hav« 
PatrolaMB  JMk  MMImQ  at  ttM  8.C.  tlfh- 
vay  DtpartaMot  m  Meort.  a  Job  be  aa  abty 
handlad  when  ttM  band  want  to  St.  P^tars- 
kuTf  last  tprlac  Alao  aeeompaaytnc  tbe  'band 
and  lendlnc  a  hand  to  Director  Scott  was 
Joe  Oook.  alitant  band  director  at  Pur- 
man  trnlTvralty.  Both  kCra.  Mitchell  ami  Urt. 
Oook  w«r«  atoo  In  the  party.  I 

Several  "band  grads"  and  a  few  other^  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  unit  deaerreq  ipe- 
elal  reoofnltlon  when  It  reached  home.  TTpon 
•nterlnc  the  bandroom.  Director  Scott,  As- 
datant  Director  Judy  Anderaon,  bandJBmen 
and  chaperonea  found  a  replica  of  the  Wash- 
tnfton  Monument  sitting  In  the  middle  of 
the  room,  a  shy  Grenadier  aside  a  pennant 


contributing  to  their  school,  theT^omny 
their  state.  Surely  there  is  a  proper  appre- 
ciation here  and  throughout  South  Carolina 
for  their  contributions  and  fine  representa- 
tion; surely,  too,  there  Is  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion for  the  long  hoxirs  of  practice  and  the 
determination  to  achieve  perfection  not  only 
In  musical  renditions,  but  In  all  aspects  of 
a  marching  band. 
We  are  grateful;  we  are  thankful. 

April  7,  1971. 

ABBrVtLLE  HlOH  SCHOOL  BAND, 

Care  of  Mr.  Lelaixd  Scott. 
A*tbn:ille  Hifh  School. 
AbbtvUle.  S.C. 

Daaa  BaMo:  The  AdmlnlatratlTa  Board  of 
Qraoe  United  Methodist  Church  at  their  reg- 
ular mMtlnc  April  4th  l»71  paaaed  a  re«o- 
lutlon  aakln«  ua  to  espreas  to  you  our  deep 
•BBivelatkMi  for  the  ^Mcndld  way  you  rep- 
UMatid  AbtoerUte  Mich  Behool  and  Oom- 
Bualty  a*  The  OlMrry  Biaawm  reaUral  in 
Waihlac«oa  last  week. 

we  feet  you  not  only  wtn  trofihlea  but  you 
reyreeeat  OMny  of  tbe  tblnf*  that  we  of  th» 
Church  stand  for  by  your  diaelptlne,  your  at- 
Utude.  and  your  vitality  We  can  alwaya  count 
on  you  to  conduct  youraelvea  In  such  a  way 
that  It  make*  u«  prr>ud 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  remamber  we 
•re  puUIng  for  you  at  ail  UOMa. 

With  heart  felt  refarda: 
CMS  pdm 

Sincerely, 

C.  M.  SMrtH. 

Fiutor. 
Joi    BatTBAKEa. 
ChureS  La$  Leader. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  abaent  last  Monday  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Education 
Act  of  1971.  Of  the  first  three  votes  re- 
corded, my  position  has  been  previously 
Indicated.  I  wish  now  to  Indicate  that  had 
I  been  present  and  voting  on  the  final 


how  far  we  had  come  In  this  war  and 
where  he  believed  we  are  heading. 

The  President's  noisiest  critics  know 
him  well  enough  to  concede  he  will  ad- 
here to  the  goal  of  getting  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam— and  in  a  way  that  will  help  to 
build  world  peace.  Knowing  this,  they 
chose  to  condemn  and  criticize  without 
listening  to  the  President's  words.  But 
the  American  people  were  ILftenlng,  and 
I  believe  they  appreciate  the  President's 
courage  in  following  the  path  that  will 
bring  ^w  pesicf  nt  a  price  we  can  afford 

An  Increase  In  the  monthly  rate  of 
withdrawal  from  12,500  to  14,300  WM 
amiounced  on  April  7  This  will  brim 
another  100,000  troops  home  between 
May  1  and  December  1,  1971  It  wm 
pnxnlMd  earlier  that  our  forces  would 
be  down  to  284.000  by  May  1.  1971  We 
actually  reached  that  fWure  ahead  of 
•chedule  In  mid- April. 

Mr  Preeldwit,  If  thU  U  widening  the 
war  and  increasing  our  Involvement,  M 
•ome  critics  proclaim,  then  this  Sen- 
ator'* ability  to  perform  simple  subtrac- 
tion U  aerlouely  Impaired.  In  April  of  IM 
we  had  543.000  American  boys  In  Viet- 
nam. Two  years  later  we  have  284,001 
over  there.  President  Nixon  has  brou«ht 
259,000  troops  home  during  that  period— 
this  Is  IndlspuUble.  It  Is  now  equally 
clear,  no  matter  how  his  detractors  com- 
plain to  the  contrary,  that  the  success 
of  allied  actions  In  Cambodia  and  Laos 
have  allowed  the  President  to  keep  to 
and  Increase  his  withdrawal  rate 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation,  President 
Nixon  asked  the  American  people  to  look 
at  the  record  in  deciding  whether  to  sup- 
port him.  He  said  that  every  decision 
made  has  reduced  American  involvemeiit 
and  casualties.  Mr.  President,  it  is  this 
record  which  I  support.  Because  I  am 
absolutely  committed  to  ending  this  vax, 
I  could  not  In  good  conscience  support 


ment.  i  nave  ik 
accepted  by  Hanoi.  It  will  surely  not  be 
accepted  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  be- 
lieves there  is  any  possibility  of  a  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  American  forces 
in  the  near  future. 

The  President  has  more  recently  pro- 
posed the  transfer  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
on  both  sides  to  a  neutral  country  like 
Sweden.  I  have  not  heard  that  this  offer 
was  accepted,  nor  do  I  expect  to  in  view 
of  Hanoi's  past  record. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
tbobe  In  tills  coimtry  and  in  this  bod)' 
who  have  fostered  Hanoi's  hopes  In  this 
area  by  continually  calling  for  Immedi- 
ate withdrawal  or  a  fixed  withdrawal 
date.  We  do  not  need  this,  no  matter  how 
hoiMit  the  convictions  from  which  these 
calls  arise.  We  need  to  get  firmly  behind 
the  President  in  his  careful  and  logical 
plan  for  getting  us  out  of  the  war.  By 
doing  this  we  will  further  guarantee  the 
■UDOSM  of  his  procram  and  Increase  the 
posslbUlty  of  withdrawal  at  a  stlU  greatm- 
rate. 

In  order  to  compare  the  trends  of  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  summaries  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trotyp  itrength, 
[Democratic  Administration) 

December  1965 184,300 

December   1966 386.300 

December   1067 „ 480,600 

December   1968 536,100 

[Republican  Administration] 

April  1969 643.  000 

November  1969 480,000 

December   1969 474,400 

April  1970 425.000 

October  1970 384,000 

December   1970 344,000 

February  1971 330,000 


benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  very  plain,  and  its  ap- 
plication is  verj-  limited.  We  have  a  law 
on  the  books  now  that  provides  special 
educational  benefits  and  care  for  re- 
tarded children  of  men  in  the  service. 

That  bill  was  so  drawn  that  In  the 
case  of  a  very  fine  sergeant  In  Vietnam 
who  was  klUed  In  action.  hU  child  was 
automatically  cut  from  the  rolls  under 
the  law  as  written,  at  the  very  time  his 
family  most  needed  the  benefits  of  the 
general  act. 

litis  amendment  to  that  reaeral  act  Is 
limited  In  lU  appUcaaon  R  would  apply 
only  In  cases  like  that,  where  one  Is  on 
the  rolU  and  Is  enUttod  to  the  beneAU 
and  the  father  dies  while  he  U  diglble 
for  receipt  of  hostile  pay. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
his  dependents  shall  not  be  cut  off.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  and  It 
went  to  the  House.  It  was  not  rejected 
by  the  House  at  all.  but  was  amended  and 
came  back  over  here,  as  I  recall.  In  the 
rush  of  things  at  the  last  minute,  and  the 
Senate  did  not  get  to  take  It  up  or  get  it 
to  conference. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  mnnbershlp  imder- 
stands  that  the  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadoe).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Federal,  and  local  roads. 

By  9:30  a.m.,  every  mile  of  the  inter- 
state highway  had  been  closed  to  the 
traveling  public,  with  State  police 
guarding  the  swjcess  roads. 

The  Interstate  highways  remained 
closed  until  12:30  p.m.,  when  they  were 
again  opened  to  the  public. 

E>uring  this  time,  what  did  the  young 
people  of  Vermont  do? 

They  collected  virtually  every  glass 
bottle,  every  metal  can.  every  scrap  of 
paper  which  had  been  cast  onto  the  road- 
sides by  careless  and  unthinking  people. 

TI>«>  result  was  that  hy  Saturday  eve- 
ning Vermont  was  undoubtedly  the  clean- 
est aute  In  the  Nation. 

auto  oOklals  reported  to  me  that  sev- 
eral hundrod  thoueand  cans  wot«  ool- 
toetod  vliloh  flltod  five  huge  tractor 
trailer  tmoks. 

The  «BM  wUl  he  tainn  to  Albany,  NY.. 
when  they  are  balnt  pot  thro«gh  a  re- 
cy^lng  proeooi  for  •vontnal  retiee. 

The  flam  oontalaors  are  betag  shipped 
to  DayrlUe.  Conn.,  tor  recycling. 

Bo  onooMiful  18  the  can  recycling  ac- 
tinty  that  I  understand  sereral  Vermont 
towns  are  now  considering  ways  to  col- 
lect cans  on  a  year-round  baaU  and  sell 
them  to  can  companies  for  recyollac  on 
a  continual  basis. 

In  order  to  pick  up  the  litter,  some 
200,000  30-gallon-capaclty  plastic  bags 
were  distributed  throughout  the  State, 
as  well  as  some  40.000  reinforced  paper 
bags. 

By  Saturday  morning  Green-Up  Day 
officials  discovered  that  they  needed  more 
bags  to  ooUeot  the  litter. 

So  some  12.000  additional  bags  were 
purchased  and  airdropped  by  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  to  key  airports  throughout  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Green-Up  Day  involved  many  citizens 
and  many  Industries — State  and  local 
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govemmenta  particlpeted  by  donating 
trucks  to  pick  up  the  refuse. 

The  spirit  of  Qreen-Up  Day  was  Infec- 
tious, and  I  understand  that  Governor 
Sargent  of  Massachusetts  sent  an  ob- 
server to  watch  the  activities.  , 

What  this  country  needs  is  more  s^c- 
ceesfol  demonstraticms  like  the  One 
which  occurred  in  Vwmont  on 
Day — a  demonstratltai  which  gives  <)ur 
yovmg  people  something  constructive  to 
work  for  suid  leaves  our  roadsides  cUan 
and  attractive.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  that 
Vermont  was  honored  on  May  Day,  Bast 
Saturday,  by  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  Sentte. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  thjere 
planning  to  demonstrate  with  the  yoi^ig 
people,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  i^as 
impressed,  becaxose  Sunday  mom$ig, 
when  we  drove  40  miles  to  the  airport, 
we  did  not  see  one  single  scrap  of  paper, 
one  bottle,  or  one  can  along  the  roadside. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent?  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  p<^int 
a  story  appearing  in  today's  Chrlsttan 
Science  Monitor,  entitled  "Qreenind  of 
Vermont."  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric^rb, 
as  follows: 

"GaxBiTOfo  or  Vkrmowt" 
(By  Monty  Hoyt) 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys  never  had  !>;  so 


green. 

The  largest  cleanup  operatlMi  In  the  na- 
tion. Vermont's  second  annual  Greenl-Up 
Day.  attracted  75,000  over  the  weekend  Who 
scoured  the  state's  highways  and  streets 
lectlng  an  estimated  36,000  cubic  yarc~ 
roadside  rubbish. 

By  noon  the  cry  went  up  In  many 
of  the  state:  "WeTe  out  of  trash." 

Lured  by  the  warm.  Inviting  weath* 
a  sunny  May  Day.  thousands  of  Vermoi 
took  to  the  highways  and  byways  carrtlng 
their  Utterbags  behind  them.  Manyjen- 
thuslaats  Jimiped  the  giin  by  cleanlna  up 
their  yards  in  advance  and  In  areas  wfiere 
the  snows  had  melted  earlier,  the  "Green- 
ing of  Vermont"  had  been  going  on  for  pev- 
eral  weeks.  I 

Greening  up  has  become  a  year-roiand 
way  of  life  In  many  Vermont  oommunljiles. 
In  Calais  for  example,  townsfolk  havel  of- 
fered their  barns  for  storing  bottles,  ctens, 
and  paper  until  they  can  be  properly  sepa- 
rated and  collected. 

OXTT-Or-STATESS   BrWAKK  I 

Out-of-staters  should  beware  that  yer- 
monters  intend  to  keep  their  state  gfleen, 
too.  Lltterers  can  be  fined  up  to  $500;  and. 
as  happened  recently,  one  offender  fcund 
himself  clearing  debris  until  his  sentsnce 
had  been  worked  off. 

The  assault  on  Utter,  even  more  succeflsful 
than  lB»t  year  In  terms  of  the  numbeHs  of 
volunteers,  carried  a  new  envlronmantal 
twist:  Many  of  the  cans  and  bottles  col- 
lected are  to  be  recycled.  j 

Sponsors  of  the  first  statewide  recycling 
project  estimate  that  as  many  as  1  mljuon 
cans  are  being  trucked  to  the  ConUnmtal 
Can  recycling  center  In  Albany.  N.Y..  as  a 
result  of  Saturday's  green-up  effort.  Sorted 
bottlea  go  to  a  gliwe  manufacturer  In  t>ay- 
vUle.  Conn.  Fewer  areas  of  the  state  partici- 
pated In  the  bottle  recycling  project  becftuse 
bottles  bad  to  be  color  separated  Into  griens. 
browns,  and  whites  before  taken  to  collec- 
tion centers. 

To  continue  the  recycling  effort,  Ventoont 
bottler*  have  volunteered  on  a  year-n  und 
basis  to  pick  up  cans  and  bottles  from  tAwns 


that  wlU  collect  and  sort  them.  An  experi- 
mental collection  center  wUl  be  started  this 
week  In  Burlington,  which  11  suoceselui  will 
be  started  in  several  other  cities. 

INTKESTATK    HIGHWAY  B    CLOSED 

Vermont's  Interstate  highways  were  closed 
from  9  to  12  In  the  morning  to  aid  the  volun- 
teers working  along  the  rights-of-way. 
Visitors  to  the  state  were  stopped  along  the 
border,  handed  Utterbags  and  literature 
about  the  campaign,  and  invited  to  Join  In 
the  clean-up.  As  happened  last  year,  sight- 
seeing Canadians  entered  Into  the  spirit  of 
things  and  helped  In  the  antilltter  campaign. 

James  Fayette,  president  of  the  Vermont 
Bottlers  Association,  enthused:  "It  has  made 
Vermonters  litter  coneclous.  They'll  find 
they  start  putting  even  gum  wrappers  In 
their  pockets."  he  said. 

"This  Is  the  greatest  statewide  education 
program  In  environmental  matters  I've  seen." 
the  green-up  coordinator  Joseph  T.  Newlln 
allowed.  But  he  added:  "Hc^jefully,  we  won't 
have  to  do  this  every  year.  The  object  Is  to 
educate  the  people  not  to  throw  things  away. 
Recycling  la  the  ultimate  answer  to  solld- 
waste-disposal  problems." 

16    PKBCDTT    TUXNOTJT 

Although  16  percent  of  the  population 
turned  out  on  statewide  basis,  some  of  the 
rural  areas  drummed  up  almost  a  total  citi- 
zen effort. 

In  Windham  County  In  the  southwest  part 
of  the  state.  4.000  volunteers  collected  11.- 
000  bags  of  refuse.  Including  600  bags  of  cans. 
Plastic  p-een-up  bags  were  colored  coded — 
green  for  cans  and  beige  for  paper  and  bot- 
tles— to  make  sorting  easier  for  collection 
vehicles  picking  up  the  Utterbags  along  the 
roads. 

Tiny  Charlotte.  Vt..  became  so  Involved  In 
greening  up  that  several  town  mothers 
baiMled  together  and  prepared  one  of  those 
delectable,  old-fashioned  community  sup- 
pers for  the  volunteers.  The  noontime  guests 
numbered  more  than  400  and  Included  the 
OovemoT. 

Since  75  percent  of  the  participants  were 
teen-agers  or  younger,  the  tenor  of  the  day 
almost  tocA  on  that  of  a  scavenger  hunt. 
Last  year's  scouts  found  Items  as  varied  as 
fox  tails  and  wall  safes.  But  this  year's  win- 
ner was  a  Putney,  Vt.  youth  who  found  a 
♦100  bUl. 

Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis  toured  the  northern 
counties  by  air  and  car  to  view  the  progress; 
lit.  Gov.  John  B.  Burgess  covered  the  activ- 
ities In  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

In  his  tour,  the  Governor  noted  that  less 
trash  was  found  along  the  roadside.  Indicat- 
ing "the  educational  program  of  the  past 
year  has  been  paying  off." 

Focus :  Residents  Sttppobt  "the  Greenino  or 
Vermont" 

Green-up  coordination  Mr.  NewUn  reported 
90  percent  of  the  10.400  miles  of  roads  In 
the  state  had  been  covered  by  the  sweeping 
broom  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  Newlln  stressed  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  project:  More  than  200  state  highway 
trucks.  National  Guard  vehicles,  and  nu- 
merous private  vehicles  helped  pick  up  the 
Utter  bags.  The  use  of  100  trucks  and  20 
trailers  was  donated  by  the  state's  malt  and 
beverage  dealers  for  collecting  cams  and  bot- 
tles for  recycling. 

Almost  Without  exception,  everyone  work- 
ing donated  his  time  and  services. 

The  entire  promotion,  including  adver- 
tising and  plastic  bags,  cost  $17,000.  Mr. 
Newlln  said.  But  he  attributed  Green-Up  Day 
as  a  major  factor  In  reducing  the  annual 
$200,000  costs  for  the  Highway  Department's 
clean-up  program. 

Visitors  to  the  state  could  not  but  be 
Impressed  by  the  high  degree  of  civic  co- 
operation and  organization  In  Green-Up  Day. 
The  end  result — mUes  and  mUes  of  roadside 


greenery  unscarred  by  thoughtless  Utter- 
appeared  to  JvLstlfy  the  means.  For  as  ooe 
roadway  sign  proudly  proclaimed:  'Today 
Vermont  becomes  the  Clean  Mountain  State." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  extend  to 
the  State  of  Vermont,  through  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AiKKN) ,  and  its  Governor  and  first 
lady.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Davis,  my  con- 
gratulations for  undertaking  the  kind  of 
cleanup  job  achieved  on  Green-up  Day 
on  last  Saturday,  May  1.  It  was  a  May 
Day  expression  in  the  finest  American 
tradition. 

People  of  all  kinds — young,  old,  and  in 
between — businessmen,  farmers,  workers, 
all  went  out  on  the  roads  and  into  the 
towns  and  villages  doing  a  remarkable 
Job  of  cleaning  up. 

Of  course,  we  have  come  to  expect  that 
the  great  State  of  Vermont  would  be  first 
in  everything,  and  once  again  she  is  first 
in  inaugurating  a  Green-up  Day. 

I  understand  that  the  first  application 
of  this  kind  of  May  Day  demonstration 
was  on  May  1,  1970 — a  year  ago. 

I  must  say,  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed and  pleased  with  the  way  the 
people  of  Vermont  worked  together  to 
clean  up  their  State,  although  it  really 
did  not  need  much  cleaning  up. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  they  closed  the  Interstate  road 
system  and  no  traffic  was  allowed  on  the 
freeway.  Everything  was  cleaned  up  and 
as  we  came  back  on  Sunday  from  Ver- 
mont, all  I  can  say  is  that  Vermont 
looked  as  clean  sis  a  whistle. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
tiling  if  we  could  have  another  demon- 
stration, and  clean  up  all  the  streets  and 
all  the  main  roads  and  the  back  roads  for 
many  miles  around  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
well  as  other  cities  in  this  country  of 
ours.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  frwn 
Vermont  will  recall  that  I  made  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  other  47  contiguous  States 
might  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
Vermont  and  set  aside  at  least  1  day  each 
year  as  "Oreen-up  Day." 

This  is  really  news,  because  it  is  a  re- 
turn to  some  of  the  old  virtues  which 
made  this  Republic  what  it  is  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  had  observers  from 
neighboring  States.  I  think  that  they  will 
probably  follow  our  example  now.  I  hope 
so.  anyway. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  should. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Tal- 
madge)  .  What  is  the  will  of  this  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  again  be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business  before  the  Senate. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA.  SENA- 
TOR THURMOND,  AND  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
be  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  foUowing  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes following  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VIETNAM  AC- 
TIONS PLACED  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Nation's  Capital  is  being  harassed 
by  antiwar  demonstrators,  it  is  worth- 
while, I  think,  to  put  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  actions  in  perspective. 

President  Nixon  had  nothing  to  do 
with  sending  combat  troops  to  Indochina. 

It  was  the  administration  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  that  propelled  the  Vietnam 
war  into  the  longest^-and  one  of  the 
most  costly — ^in  American  history. 

President  Johnson  began  large-scale 
combat  operations  In  Vietnam  in  the 
spring  of  1965.  He  and  his  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  then  be- 
gan to  send  more  and  more  American 
military  personnel  to  Vietnam,  until  the 
total  for  a  particular  time  reached  540,- 
000.  All  together,  2y2  million  Americans 
have  served  there. 

It  was  more  than  4  years  stgo  that  I 
began  to  speak  out  against  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  war  in  Indochina.  It 
was  more  than  4  years  ago  that  I  began 
to  continually  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  to  our  current 
casualties  and  the  need  to  deemphasize 
America's  role  in  this  war,  the  need  to 
encourage  the  Asians  to  fight  their  own 
batUes. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  I  stated  that 
It  was  a  grave  error  of  Judgement  for 
the  United  States  to  become  Involved  in 
a  ground  war  In  Asia.  But  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  under  his  authority  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  sent  troops  to  Indo- 
china, I  consistenUy  supported  those 
troops. 

Prom  the  beginning.  It  has  been  my 
deep  conviction  that  U.S.  Involvement  in 


a  long  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  not  only 
costly  in  lives  and  treasure  to  Americans, 
but  is  also  highly  advantageous  to  our 
chief  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  had  a 
standard  question  which  I  put  to  every 
high  official  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  came  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  That  question  was: 
"In  your  Judgment,  Is  US.  in- 
volvement in  a  long  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union?" 
I  was  deeply  disturbed  and  alarmed  at 
the  attitude  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara and  his  top  civilian  advisers. 
To  me,  it  was  clear  that  they  did  not 
regard  UJ3.  involvement  In  a  long 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  as  being  ad- 
vantageous to  our  chief  adversary 
RusEda. 

As  a  result,  there  was  no  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
imder  Mr.  McNamara  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
the  very  foolish  McNamara  policy  of  a 
so-called  limited  war  that  in  fact  pro- 
longed the  war  and  Increased  the  casu- 
alties. The  McNamara  line — which  one 
heard  throughout  official  Washington 
during  1966,  1967  and  196S— was  tiie 
"merits"  and  "sophistication"  of  a 
limited  war. 

So  when  President  Nixon  came  to 
office  in  January  1969 — only  a  llttie  more 
than  2  years  ago — he  was  faced  with  a 
critical  situation  not  of  his  making.  At 
that  time,  540,000  Americans  were  in 
Vletrmm. 

President  Nixon;  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Melvln  R.  Laird;  the  Pres- 
ident's Foreign  Affairs  advisor,  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger;  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
William  P.  Rogers,  decided  to  reverse  the 
Johnson-McNamara  program  of  sending 
more  and  more  men  to  Asia,  and  Instead 
began  a  program  of  steady  withdrawal. 

Instead  of  540.000  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam, President  Nixon  has  reduced  that 
figure  by  more  than  50  percent. 

He  is  continuing  his  withdrawal  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  same  time,  he  is  con- 
centrating on  developing  the  Vietnamese 
to  a  point  where  they  have  a  reasonable 
chance  to  hold  their  own  against  in- 
vaders from  the  North. 

So  I  say  the  facts  are — and  the  figures 
show— that  President  Nixon,  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  has  made  progress  in 
bringing  about  American  disengagement. 
In  a  few  more  months,  American  troops 
will  no  longer  be  assigned  to  combat  mis- 
sions. 

Those  who  continually  condenm  the 
President  for  not  moving  fast  enough 
should,  I  feel,  give  him  credit  for  what 
he  has  done. 

Instead  of  putting  more  and  more  men 
into  Vietnam,  as  was  done  by  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara,  he 
has  been  taking  more  and  more  men  out 
of  Vietnam. 

Instead  of  following  the  McNamara 
policy  that  a  long.  Umlted  war  in  South- 
east Asia  is  somehow  advantageous  to 
the  United  States — or  at  least  not  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Soviet  Union — 
President  Nixon  has  stated  loud  and  clear 
that  he  wants  this  war  brought  to  an 
end,  and  he  has  taken  firm,  clear,  precise 
and  definite  steps  to  bring  American  in- 
volvement to  an  end. 


Over  the  weekend,  I  read  again  the 
official  testimony  of  4  years  ago  of 
high  Defense  Department  officials  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  testimony,  to  my  mind,  made  clear 
that  the  McNamara  team  In  the  Defense 
Department  had  no  sense  of  urgency  in 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

I  shall  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
only  two,  but  these  two,  in  my  judgment, 
personified  the  basic  civilian  thinking  in 
the  Defense  Department  under  Secretary 
McNamara. 

First.  I  quote  from  the  hearing  on 
Jime  28,  1967,  when  John  T.  McNau^- 
ton.  of  Illinois,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs, was  nominated  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

The  following  Is  a  part  of  the  colloguy 
that  I  had  with  Mr.  McNaughton : 

Seofttor  Bteo.  Let  me  ask  you  thla  ques- 
tion. ,  »».  t 
During  the  past  2  years  do  yo«  feel  that 
the  war  has  greatiy  widened? 

Mr.  McNAt70HT0Ji.  Widened  during  the 
past  2  years?  No. 

Senator  Bted.  Now,  oould  I  reolte  what 
seems  to  me  areas  where  It  has  been  greatly 
widened.  Two  years  ago,  that  is.  AprU  of 
1966.  we  had  29.000  ground  troops  In  Viet- 
nam. Today,  we  have  got  In  round  figures 
462.000  ground  troops  in  Vietnam.  Now,  It 
seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned  that  the  war  haa  been 
greatly  widened. 

Mr.  McNattohton.  I  agree  that  the  war  has 
"widened"  if  you  use  the  word  "widened" 
m  that  sense. 

The  war  has  been  greatly  Intensified. 
Senator  Btbd.  It  has  not  been  widened 
insofar  as  going  beyond  the  physical  bound- 
aries of  Vietnam? 
Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Btrd.  It  has  not  been  widened  In- 
sofar as  bringing  In  additional  alUes  to  help 

us? 

Mr.  McNattchton.  WeU.  we  have  gotten 
some  additional  aUlee.  The  Koreans  and  the 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  and  the 
Thai  and  the  PlUplnoe  have  all  contributed 
forces  in  that  period,  a  total  ot  over  60,000. 
Ijetween  50.000  and  60.000  forces. 

Senator  Bted.  While  It  hasn't  been  wid- 
ened beyond  the  borders  of  Vietnam.  It 
may  be  widened  so  far  as  the  contributions 
of  the  American  people  are  concerned? 

Mr.  McNattchton.  It  has  Intensified  In 
that  sense;  that  Is  correct. 

Senator  Btrd.  Intensified  both  to  regard 
to  manpower  and  to  regard  to  economic  re- 
sources? ,.  »  J 
Mr  McNaughton.  That  U  correct.  And 
furthermore— a  correction  ct  my  original 
answer.  Mr.  Senator— the  actions  against 
North  Vietnam  have  been  totenslfled  to  that 
period. 

Senator  Btrd.  During  that  same  period  of 
a  years.  whUe  the  American  ground  forces 
wwe  betog  buUt  from  29.000  to  462.000  to- 
day, the  harbor  at  Haiphong  has  been  an 
open  harbor  Insofar  as  cargo  going  to  the 
Vietnamese  enemy  Is  cooioemed;  le  Uxat 
correct? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  correct,  witn 
mtoor  qualification.  There  have  been  some 
strikes  on  some  faculties.  "Hie  answer  in 
substance  is  "Tee." 

senator  Bted.  In  other  words,  while  the 
war  has  been  greatly  widened  insofar  as  the 
American  people  are  concerned  to  the  way 
of  combat  troops,  and  to  the  way  of  eoo- 
nomlc  resovircee,  we  have  done  nothing  to 
shut  off  the  supplies  gotog  through  the  har- 
bor at  Haiphong? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  For  practical  purpoeea. 
that  is  correct. 
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Senator  Bted.  Do  you  see  an  end  to  tH« 
fighting    In    Vietnam    wlthla    the   next 
montlis? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  ooultl  happen.  But  tl 
Is  a  matter  of  probability.  I  think  It  Is  ux 
wise  for  me  to  sey  something  which  oonld  " 
taken  out  of  context  and  construed  to  tmpjy 
optimism  or  pessimism.  There  Is  a  chance.  | 
„  Senator  Btu>.  Do  you  see  a  long  war? 

Mr.  McNaxtohton.  We  have  already  had  la 
long  war,  Senator.  I  believe  the  best  change 
for  a  short  war  Is  to  be  prepared  for  a  loiig 
one.  The  best  chance  to  shorten  the  war  is 
to  be  dug  In  with  absolute  perseverance  to  si 
through  a  long  war  If  necessary. 

Senator  Eyed.  Is  a  long  war  in  Vietnam 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  yon 
Judgment? 

Mr.  McNAtrcHTON.  This  Is  similar,  Senat 
to  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Nltze.  And  I  wot 
answer  about  the  same  way.  I  think  thit 
the  Soviet  Union  on  balance  wants  to  see 
war  ended,  but  not  If  she  has  to  take  ste^s 
to  bring  It  to  an  end  which  would  work  to  h^r 
disadvantage,  and  not  If  It  came  to  an  er 
on  terms  that  would  severely  disadvantage 
her.  And,  therefore,  the  question  can  only  l»e 
answered  In  terms  of  what  the  outcome  Is 
likely  to  be.  I  think  the  Soviet  Union  would 
like  to  see  the  war  brought  to  an  end  on 
terms  acceptable  to  her. 

Senator  Btbb.  Do  you  feel  that  with  the 
United  States  so  deeply  Involved  In  Vletnaifi, 
suffering  heavy  casualties,  and  fighting  a  vety 
costly  war  from  an  economic  point  of  view- 
that  It  Is  or  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  tlie 
Soviet  Union  to  keep  It  going?  I 

Mr.  McNaxtchtoi*.  I  think  that  It  Is  to  th^r 
disadvantage  to  keep  It  going.  And  I  would 
like  to  make  this  strictly  a  personal  oplnlop. 
Senator.  ] 

Senator  Bttuj.  In  all  of  these  I  am  seeklilg 
your  own  personal  Judgement.  ! 

Mr.  McNAtroHTON.  I  am  labeling  this  clearly 
so  that  there  Is  no  mlsundertandlng. 

Senator  Bird.  I  was  hoping  that  all  of  tl 
would  be  your  Judgement. 

Mr.  McNatjchton.  Yes. 

I  think  that  the  military  power  of  tl 
United  States  is  greater  today  than  It  hi 
ever  been.  I  think  that  the  Soviets  do  npt 
think  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  somethliig 
that  Is  weakening  the  United  States  In  the 
way  you  Implied  your  question.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  final  sentence  of  your  questlop. 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  want  to  ke^p 
the  war  going  in  order  to  weaken  us.  I  do  n^t 
believe  that. 

Senator  Btbo.  You  do  not  believe  that.!  I 
must  say  that  I  am  100  percent  in  disagree- 
ment with  you. 

Mr.  McNaugbton.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
In  disagreement. 

Senator  Btkd.  I  respect  your  opinion. 

To  get  back  to  my  original  question, 
which  I  assume  your  answer  would  be  "Nc 
the  original  was  this:  la  a  long  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  your  own  personal  Judgment?  I  asstutte 
your  answer  Is  "No"  to  that  question.        I 

Mr.  McNatjghton.  The  answer  Is  "No,  If 
they  can  bring  It  to  an  end  on  terms  th$t 
fall  within  their  shaded  area  of  acceptabil- 
ity." 

Senator  Byrd.  If  they  can  accomplish  ^U 
their  objectives,  perhaps  they  would  like 
to.  But  assume  they  dont  accomplish  thar 
objectives.  ] 

Mr.  McNaughtok.  They  have  some  mini- 
mum objectives.  I  dont  know  what  they 
are.  xonfortunately.  But  I  would  suspect  that 
they  would  like  to  see  this  war  brought  io 
an  end.  They  do  have  the  problem  thit 
Secretary  Nltze  raised,  of  their  position  tn 
the  world;  and  they  cannot  be  in  a  poeltl(^ 
of  running  out  on  a  colleague,  or  of  bel4g 
put  in  an  embarrassing  position  vls-a-^ 
China.  They  have  a  very  complex  probleta 
to  face,  too.  So  I  Just  can't  answer  yoifr 
question  yes  or  no. 
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Senator  Byro.  I  have  been  fearful  that  a 
great  many  individuals  in  high  positions  In 
our  Oovernment  have  taken  that  view — 
that  the  Russians  will  not  be  advantaged  by 
a  long  war.  I  can't  help  but  believe  that  a 
long  war  logically  from  every  point  of  view 
Is  an  advantage  to  Russia.  'We  are  losing  men 
every  day.  We  have  these  great  economic 
commitments  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Russians  have  an  opportunity  to  hit  us  else- 
where and  stimulate  adverse  activity  else- 
where as  they  did  In  the  Middle  East. 

But  anyway,  your  Judgment  may  be  right 
and  my  Judgment  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  McNauohtoi*.  Let  me  add.  Senator, 
that  we  do  not,  in  otir  decisions  or  behavior, 
count  on  my  being  right  or  your  being  right 
on  this  point. 

Senator  Byro.  I  think  it  is  very  important, 
though,  what  is  the  real  thinking  of  the 
men  who  have  to  make  these  vital  decisions. 
And  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  consequence 
whether  or  not  they  believe  that  a  long  war 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
I  cant  help  but  see  that  a  long  war  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  if  they  dont  feel  that  way,  naturally 
they  are  going  to  make  decisions  differently 
from  what  they  would  otherwise. 

So  much  for  Mr.  McNaughton,  whose 
testimony  showed  he  believed  that  it  was 
to  Russia's  disadvantage  to  keep  the 
Vietnam  war  going,  and  that  the  Soviets 
did  not  think  the  war  was  weakening  the 
United  States,  as  I  had  suggested. 

Now,  on  August  17, 1967,  Mr.  Townsend 
HooptB,  of  Virginia,  was  nominated  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  read  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  colloquy  with  Mr.  Hoopes  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  was  considering 
his  nomination: 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  like  to  welcome  one 
who  lives  In  Virginia,  with  many  children,  to 
the  committee  today. 

I  might  say  for  the  record  that  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  you,  but  I  am 
very  much  impressed  by  your  apf>earance  be- 
fore the  committee  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence during  the  past  2  years  with  the  eco- 
nomic problems  throughout  the  world  which 
confront  the  service? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  Generally  speaking;    yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  that  would  Include 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  the  areas  that  we 
mentioned  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  It  would  Include  Southeast 
Asia  in  a  broad  sense,  particularly  as  far  as 
the  impact  of  what  is  going  on  there  relates 
to  areas  with  which  I  had  closer  contact  and 
for  which  I  had  closer  responsibility. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  what  areas  did  you  have 
closer  contact  and  closer  resp>onslblllty? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  the  broad  area 
we  call  the  Near  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  It 
includes  the  southeast  flank  of  NATO,  Greece 
and  Turkey.  It  runs  through  the  Near  East, 
and  Includes  Iran,  Afghanistan.  India,  Pak- 
istan, and  Ceylon;  It  stops  essentially  at  the 
Himalayan  frontier. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  about  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  have  had  no  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  Soviet  Union,  but  of  course, 
that  Is  a  pervasive  factor  in  all  our  considers' 
tlons. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  covers  yo\ir  considera- 
tion of  all  the  other  matters? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  It  does.  Indeed,  In  every  prob- 
lem area. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now.  another  question  along 
that  line.  You  agree,  of  course,  that  we  are 
Involved  in  a  very  costly  war  in  Vietnam? 


Mr.  Hoopes.  I  do.  Indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Cktstly  In  regard  to  resources, 
economic  resources;  costly  in  regard  to  cas- 
ualties? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  do.  Indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  It  has  been  a  somewhat 
lengthy  war? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  I  assume  you  will  agree, 
too,  that  the  end  is  not  now  in  sight? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  dont  see  any  evidence  of  it. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  It  your  Judgment  that  a 
long  war  In  Vietnam,  Insofar  as  the  United 
States  Is  concerned,  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  not  necessarily. 
Senator,  because  I  think  the  Soviets  would 
calculate  to  some  extent,  as  we  do,  that  the 
longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  larger  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  an  escalation.  And  I  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  desire  a  confron- 
tation with  the  United  States  in  any  part  of 
the  world  at  this  time. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  the  war  in 
Vietnam  ended — on  their  own  terms,  nat- 
urally— do  you  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  to  see  the  war  In  Vietnam  ended 
at  an  early  date? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  that,  on  balance, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  like  to  see 
an  ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Byro.  Has  there  been  any  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  decreasing  the  mili- 
tary materiel  that  It  Is  sending  to  North 
Vlertnam? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  dont  believe  there  is.  I  have 
limited  information  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Byrd.  Am  I  correct  in  Interpreting 
yoxir  response  to  my  questions  to  be  that  it  is 
your  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be 
advantaged  by  a  long  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  from  what  I  know 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  In  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  on  balance  it  would  like  to 
terminate  the  war,  because  It  would  fear 
that  the  longer  the  war  went  on,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  a  military  escalation  which  might 
Involve  it  directly. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  why  I  be- 
lieve t^e  Soviet  Union  Is  quite  reticent  about 
confronting  the  United  States  at  this  time. 
In  the  recent  Middle  Eastern  War  In  June, 
you  may  recall  that  Premier  Koeygln  took 
the  initiative  on  the  hotline  to  make  it  com- 
pletely ciear  to  us  that  there  would  be  no  So- 
viet intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs.  This 
was  highly  disappointing  to  the  Arabs.  But 
I  think  It  was  a  clear  aign«a  of  the  Soviet 
reticence  about  facing  this  kind  of  mllltery 
situation  with  us. 

Senat<w  Byro.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say 
that  you  feel  the  Soviet  Union  is  reticent  In 
regard  to  a  basic  situation  with  the  United 
Sutes.  But  that  Is  not  exactly  the  piuport 
of  my  question. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  to  face 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  It  has  not  been 
facing  the  United  States  In  Vietnam.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  have 
been  facing  the  United  States.  And  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  pouring  resources  and 
manpower  In  oppoeition,  not  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  course,  but  to  the  Vietcong  and 
the  Vietnamese. 

Now.  it  is  not  to  the  Soviet  Union's  advan- 
tage, in  your  Judgment,  that  we  continue  to 
pour  resources  and  manpower  in  opposition, 
not  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  Vietcong? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  agree  with  that,  sir. 
I  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  displeased 
by  our  expenditure  of  resources,  human  and 
material.  In  Vietnam.  But  I  dont  believe 
that  they  would  conclude  from  that  that  the 
United  States  Is  being  severely  weakened.  It 
is  a  fact  of  history,  I  think  that  every  war 
we  have  fought  In  has  rendered  us  afterward 
mllltarUy  and  industrially  stronger  than  be- 
fore. And  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware  of  this. 
I  would  say  that  the  Sovlete  have  to  balance 
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their  desire  to  see  us  expend  resources  waste- 
fully  agaitiat  their  fear  that  a  wldw  war 
might  involve  them. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  it  your  feeling  then,  that 
the  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  stronger  the 
xmited  States  would  be? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  No,  sir;  I  wouldnt  argue  that. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that 
Ijlstory  shows  that  after  each  war  we  are 
atronger  than  we  were  before.  Would  that 
naturally  lead  to  your  belief  that  If  this  war 
goes  on  2  or  3  or  4  years  longer,  we  would  be 
letter  oB  than  if  It  were  ended  quickly? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  think  It  happens  to  be  an 
historical  consequence.  But  I  wouldnt  turn 
It  around  and  argue  that  It  was  therefore 
desirable  for  vis  to 

Senator  Symington.  Would  the  Senator 

yield? 
Senator  Byrd.  I  yield. 

Senator  Symington.  I  think  you  a»  a  bit 
mixed  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  this  country  had  $24.5  billion 
in  gold,  and  owed  $7  billion  abroad  redeem- 
able In  gold.  Today  we  have  $13.2  billion  In 
gold,  and  owe  over  $30  billion  abroad  that  can 
be  called  tomorrow  momlng.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  Is  correct  in  the  implica- 
tions of  his  question. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  does  not  necessarily  have  anything  to 
do  with  our  financial  position,  specifically  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  p>oeltlons.  We  had  the 
dollar  gap  and  other  things  after  World  War 
n.  Those  problems  are  no  longer  with  us 
today. 

To  me,  a  great  problem  today  Is  Inflation. 
We  will  have  a  trillion  dollars'  worth  of  life 
Insurance  out  among  the  citizens  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  We  have  retirement  plana,  pen- 
sion plans,  and  so  forth.  I  predict  aU  these 
are  going  to  be  vitally  affected,  especially  be- 
catise  of  this  $70  milllon-a-day  expense  In 
Vietnam. 

So  I  would  hope  you  would  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  Implications  of  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  longer  this  war  goes  on 
the  more  It  Is  weakening  the  United  States, 
not  strengthening  it.  I  hope  you  never  give 
the  Impression  that  wars  are  what  make 
capitalism  work  because  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Soviets  have  been  preaching  for  a  long 
Ume,  the  theory  of  Marx. 
Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Stennis.  Any  further  questions, 
Senator? 
Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 
Senator  Stennis.  Proceed. 
Senator  Byrd.  I  want  to  say  again  that 
I  feel  that  you  are  a  tremendously  able  in- 
dividual. I  am  not  In  any  way  discounting 
that.  I  am  interested  in  the  phUosophy, 
however,  of  those  who  are  in  a  high  posi- 
tion of  our  Government,  who  make  decisions 
regarding  Vietnam.  And  certainly,  you  have 
been  in  a  position  to  Influence  decisions,  and 
you  will  be  in  a  position  to — In  even  a  more 
Important  position  in  regard  to  influencing 
decisions  of  Government.  And  I  am  not  clear 
In  my  own  mind  from  your  response  to  my 
various  questions,  and  I  would  be  glad  If 
you  would  correct.  The  best  that  I  can  deter- 
mine Is  that  you  do  not  agree  with  my  as- 
sertions that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  like  to  try  to  correct 
what  may  be  a  misunderstanding.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not,  obviously,  an  advocate  of  war. 
short  or  long. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  aware  of  that;  I  am 
certain  of  that. 

Mr.  Hoopes.  You  asked  me  what  I  thought 
the  Soviet  Judgment  would  be  on  the  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  Involvement  In  a  long  war.  And 
1  gave  you  my  best  Judgment,  which  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  probably  does  not 
believe  that  we  are  being  decisively  weak- 
ened by  our  expenditures  at  the  current  level 
In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  we  are  being 
weakened? 


Mr.  Hoopes.  I  believe  we  are  expending 
very  substantial  reeources. 

Senator  Btri^.  Am  I  correct,  though.  In 
assuming  that  you  do  not  agree  with  me 
that  a  long  war  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  Leaving  out  what  they  think, 
what  Is  your  Judgment?  Does  your  Judg- 
ment coincide  with  mine,  or  Is  It  contrary 
to  mine? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  If  the  Soviets  could  be  as- 
sured that  this  war  would  stay  at  a  low  level, 
a  relatively  low  level,  and  would  be  con- 
tained, that  It  would  not  escalate  In  a  way 
that  might  Involve  them  directly,  I  think  I 
would  probably  agree  with  you,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Let  me  state  it  once  more. 
My  belief  is  that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  is 
that  your  personal  view,  or  is  It  not  your 
own  personal  view? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  it  Is  not  my  per- 
sonal  view,  in  broad  terms. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  do  not  agree  with  my 
assumption  that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  couldnt  agree  with  the  way 
you  have  stated  it,  which  Is  somewhat  in 
isolation  of  other  factors  which  would  bear 
upon  Soviet  considerations. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hoopes.  His  testimony 
concerned  me  so  greaUy  that  I  held  up 
his  confirmation  for  about  10  days. 

Mr.  Hoopes  had  stated  that  "the  So- 
viet Union  would  probahly  like  to  see 
an  ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  and 
denied,  "In  broad  terms,"  my  assertion 
that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  4  years  after  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  McNaughton  and  Mr.  Hoopes,  I 
continue  to  believe  that  a  long  war  is  in 
the  interest  of  Moscow. 

And  I  feel  that  had  there  been  clearer 
recognition  of  that  fact,  then  officials 
In  the  Johnson  administration  would 
have  acted  differently. 

And  had  they  acted  differently — had 
they  had  a  real  sense  of  urgency  about 
ending  the  war — then  I  think  we  would 
not  have  had  as  long  a  war  in  Vietnam 
as  we  have  had. 

Now  we  have  a  different  administra- 
tion. And  the  Nixon  administration  has 
adopted  a  firm  policy  of  disengagement 
from  Vietnam,  which  in  my  opinion  has 
so  far  been  successful. 

The  record  is  clear.  President  Nixon 
and  his  associates  have  reversed  the 
course  of  ever-increasing  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

I  think  these  facts  should  be  stated 
and  should  be  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can people^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  A  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
upon  his  excellent  and  very  statesman- 
like remarks.  It  proves  again  that,  al- 
though he  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the 


aisle,  he  Indeed  Is  an  Independent  and  a 
nonpartisan. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

I  want  to  say.  too,  that  I  see  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body,  the  former 
Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  'Williams, 
who  has  rendered  such  great  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  his  State  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtj*- 
MOWD)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  excellent  remarks,  which 
are  very  timely  and  which  I  hope  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  read. 


COMMUNIST  PLANNING  OP  MAY 
DAY  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  Capital  Is  still  experiencing  the 
onslaught  of  the  alleged  peace  demon- 
strators who  have  been  converging  on  the 
Nation's  Capital  during  the  last  week 
for  the  so-called  May  Day  demonstra- 
tions. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to 
take  their  statements  of  an  Interest  in 
"peace"  at  face  value.  Some  Members 
of  Congress  have  armoimced  that  they 
will  address  rallies  and  demonstrations 
in  connection  with  the  events.  Certainly 
the  political  leaders  who  are  intending 
to  participate  must  be  ignoring  the  rev- 
olutionary ideology  of  the  people  who 
have  been  organizing  and  promoting  this 
demonstration. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  war  against  a 
Communist  enemy  in  Vietnam.  The 
Communists  in  every  country  of  the 
world  have  joined  together  in  solidarity 
to  promote  support  for  the  Communist 
government  and  to  urge  a  hasty  retreat 
by  the  United  States.  "While  some  of  the 
people  involved  in  these  demonstrations 
may  be  of  good  Intentions,  it  is  manifest 
that  such  an  elaborately  organized  pro- 
gram did  not  happen  by  spontaneous 
events.  It  is  clear  that  a  small  group  of 
people  have  joined  together  for  various 
reasons  to  attack  the  United  States  and 
the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  leaders  of  this  dem- 
onstration received  their  stimulus  from  a 
meeting  in  Hanoi  in  which  they  signed  a 
so-called  peace  treaty  dictated  by  the 
Communists.  The  purpose  of  their  activ- 
ities is  to  organize  as  broad  a  support  as 
possible  behind  this  Commvmist  docu- 
ment. 

When  we  look  at  the  participating 
leaders  of  the  demonstration  we  find  a 
strange  mix.  We  find  that  convicted 
criminals,  such  as  Rennie  Davis,  are 
among  the  principal  leaders.  We  find 
that  other  key  organizers,  such  a£  Fred 
Halstead,  Donald  Oure'witz.  and  Carol 
Lipman  are  prominent  members  of  the 
Trotskyite  Communist  party. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  this  is  strictly  a 
Trotskyite  Communist  group.  In  addi- 
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tioD.  Other  leaders  belong  to  the  People's 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice,  which 
Incliides  such  well  known  Moscow  Coin- 
munists  as  OUbert  Green  and  Jaryis 
Tyner.  members  of  the  party's  natiopal 
committee.  In  addition,  there  is  Sylvia 
Kuahner,  a  notorious  Communist  frqm 
minolB;  Irving  Samoff,  formerly  active 
in  the  Southern  California  Dlatrict  of  ttie 
Ctommimjst  Party ;  and  Sidney  Peck,  who 
Is  a  former  Communist  leader  in  Wis- 
consin. I 

Obviously,  it  is  no  coincidence  th(at 
these  demonstrations  are  timed  for  Mfcy 
Day,  the  traditional  day  for  celebrating 
Red  vlctorlea.  : 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  group  ]Of 
Communists  in  such  a  key  role  in  tbis 
dCTMHistration  are  r«aUy  interested  in 
peace  and  justice  and  I  find  it  astonishing 
that  Members  of  this  Congress  will  sup- 
port and  encourage  activities  prepaijed 
and  directed  under  the  Communist  ae0s. 
Anyone  who  lend*  his  support  to  th^ 
activities  is  undermining  the  social  apd 
poUtical  stability  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  Joining  in  an  unprincipled  attaick 
on  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  reason  tihe 
rational  media  have  chosen  to  ignore  tihe 
well -documented  background  of  th^e 
so-called  peace  leaders.  However,  tjhe 
Washington  newsletter.  Human  Eveqts, 
in  last  week's  issue  has  published  t^ 
information  for  all  to  see. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  "Media  Should  Expfse 
Peace  Protest  Background"  from  Human 
Events.  April  24,  1971,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscop, 
as  f oUows : 

MtDiA  Shouu)  Expose  Peace  Pbotest   ' 
Backcrottnd 

Acroes  the  countxy,  the  media  are  How 
starUng  to  give  broad  coverage  to  the  spring 
"peace"  protests  that  will  begin  wltH  a 
rousing    demonstration    In    Washington    on 

AprU  24.  , 

We  learn  that  such  honorable  statesmen  as 
Bd  Muakle,  George  McQovem  and  J<^ 
Lindsay,  are  whooping  It  up  for  the  dempn- 
strators.  The  flower  children,  of  course,  have 
raUled  to  the  great  cause  of  peace,  and  the 
Beautiful  People  are  all  behind  this  won- 
derful occasion.  But  we  look  In  vain  on 
television,  radio  or  In  the  big  metropoUtan 
newspapers  for  Just  an  Inkling  that  pfliace 
may  not  be  what  the  leaders  of  these  dempn- 
stratlons  have  In  mind.  | 

Where,  oh  where,  are  those  honest  J^- 
nallsts  who  will  simply  teU  the  truth:  tpat 
the  protests  beginning  AprU  24 — while  ton- 
doubtedly  supported  by  many  honest  *nd 
patriotic  persons — have  been  plotted,  or- 
ganized and  directed  by  domestic  Comqiu- 
nlBts  and  their  fellow  travelers  who  cravd  an 
American  humiliation  In  Viet  Nam? 

Where  are  those  media  men — who  so  ptlde 
themselves  on  their  "Integrity"  when  asaaU- 
Ing  the  Admmistratlon — who  will  franltly  and 
pubUcly  acltnowledge  that  Hanoi  and  Its  Iflad- 
ers  have  had  a  major  hand  In  working  out 
the  strategy  for  these  demonstrations?      , 

The  information  Is  all  there,  as  Huifian 
Events  has  consistently  reported,  but  toe 
major  media  refuse  to  let  the  public  In  o^  It. 
Because  ao  many  of  the  reporters  are  blindly 
enamored  with  the  goals  of  these  protests — 
the  Immediate,  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  troops  from  Viet  Nam — they  flntl  It 
terribly  difficult  to  divulge  the  stark,  but  em- 
barrassing facta. 
Since   we  have  gone   to  great  length^  to 


spread  the  word  about  who's  behUid  the  pro- 
tests but  have  found  that  the  word  has  not 
spread  very  far.  we  would  Uka  to  involve  our 
readers  m  a  project  that  we  hope  will  help 
goad  the  media  into  more  fully  disclosing  the 
nature  of  the  demonstrations.  We  urge  those 
other  than  our  readers  to  Join  in. 

Prom  now  untu  this  pro-Hanoi  conceived 
and  directed  peace  offensive  is  over,  interested 
persons  should  not  request — but  demand — 
that  the  networks,  the  local  TV  and  radio 
stations  and  the  major  papers,  in  the  area 
publicize  the  Communist  manipulation  ot 
these  demonstrations. 

Call,  write  and  wire — and  If  you're  put  off, 
do  It  again.  Make  yourself  a  general  pest 
until  you  see  some  results. 

While  we  have,  for  your  convenience,  pub- 
lished the  addresses  and  telephone  number* 
of  the  TV  networks  on  this  page,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  It  IS  also  extremely  important 
to  complain  to  the  local  TV  and  radio  afiUi- 
ates  If  the  networks  continue  to  distort  the 
truth  about  these  demonstrations.  If  the 
locals  feel  enough  heat,  they  wUl  Inform 
the  networks,  which  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  what  their  affiliates  have  to  say.  Indeed,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  locals  have  the  power 
to  compel  a  change  in  network  policy. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  the  media  to  omit 
the  fact  that  there  is  very  heavy  Communist 
involvement  in  these  demonstrations. 

Rep.  Richard  Ichord,  a  Missouri  Democrat 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  has  disclosed  this  involve- 
ment in  great  detaU  on  pages  9787-9790 
of  the  AprU  8  CongrsaHonal  Record,  the  of- 
ficial proceedings  of  Congress.  The  ranking 
minority  member.  Rep.  John  Ashbrook,  an 
Ohio  Republican,  Is  scheduled  to  deliver  a 
similar  apeech  this  week. 

The  eaeentlftl  facta,  as  we  have  reported, 
are  these.  The  National  Peace  Action  Coali- 
tion (NPAC)  and  the  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice  (PCPJ),  both  of  which, 
according  to  Ichord,  "are  known  to  be  oper- 
ating under  substantial  Communist  Influ- 
ence," are  the  two  major  organizations  taking 
part  in  the  AprU  24  through  May  6  demon- 
strations. They  are.  In  fact,  the  prime  movers 
behind  the  protests. 

The  leaders  of  these  two  groups  have 
boasted  that  sustained,  two-week  protest  ac- 
tions will  commence  April  24  with  a  mam- 
moth assembly  near  the  White  House  and 
will  culminate  May  5  with  the  "encircle- 
ment" of  the  Capitol  to  compel  Congress  to 
ratify  the  so-caUed  "People's  Peace  Treaty." 
This  "treaty,"  noted  Ichord,  "Is  a  document 
drafted  In  Hanoi  which  Is  In  complete  accord 
with  the  Communist  position  on  Viet  Nam." 
On  June  19-21,  1970.  the  Trotskylte  Social- 
ist Workers  Party  (SWP)  and  its  youth  arm, 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance  and  the  TSA- 
domlnated  Student  Mobe,  held  a  conference 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning future  "peace"  demonstrations.  The 
conference  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Action  Coalition  as  the  Trot- 
skylte-oontrolled  groty)  to  carry  out  massive 
anti-war  demonstrations.  The  SWP.  as  the 
networks  have  not  informed  us.  Is  a  Com- 
munist splinter  group  which,  according  to 
Ichord,  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence.  Moreover,  It 
is  completely  attimcd  to  the  IdecOs  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh. 

Poiir  of  the  NPAC's  five  national  coordi- 
nators, Ichord  points  out,  "are  affiliated  with 
the  Socialist  Workers  party.  The  NPAC  steer- 
ing committee  Includes  representatives  of 
several  organizations  that  are  dominated  by 
the  Socialist  Workers  pcwty  and  Its  youth 
arm,  the  Young  SoclaUst  Alliance.  Among 
the  prominent  Socialist  Workers  party  mem- 
bers serving  on  the  NPAC  steering  com- 
mittee ar«  Pred  Halstead,  Donald  Ourewltz 
and  Carol  Lip  man." 

At  about  the  same  time  the  NPAC  was 
being  created,  the  Communist  party  faction 
of  the  now  defunct  New  Mobe  held  a  strategy 


action  conference  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on 
June  2^28.  1970.  Prom  this  confereiice  re- 
sulted the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice.  Here's  what  Ichord  says  about  this 
group: 

"Among  the  top  leadership  of  the  PCPJ 
are  such  well-known  Communist  party  func- 
tionaries as  Gilbert  Green  and  Jarvls  Tyner. 
members  of  the  Communist  party's  National 
Committee.  In  addition,  there  Is  Sylvia  Kuah- 
ner.  a  member  of  the  State  Committee  of  the 
Communlat  party  of  nunols;  Irving  Sarnoff, 
formerly  active  in  the  Southern  California 
District  of  the  Communist  party;  Sidney 
Peck,  former  Communist  party  leader  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin;  and  David  DeUlnger,  who 
Is  often  described  by  the  press  as  a  leading 
pacifist,  but  who  describes  himself  as  a  non- 
Soviet  Communist.  There  Is  also,  of  course, 
Rennle  Davis,  who  was  convicted  In  Chicago 
for  violation  of  the  anti-riot  laws." 

The  PCPJ  group  is  not  a  pacifist  or  antl- 
weur  group  any  more  than  Is  the  NPAC  group. 
Both  are  prowar.  In  fact,  when  It  is  being 
waged  by  Hanoi.  Both  groups  border  on 
treason  In  their  dUlgent  work  toward  a  thun- 
derous American  defeat  In  Viet  Nam. 

These  groups,  furthemiore,  are  working 
closely  with  Hanoi  in  preparing  for  these 
demonstrations.  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris,  made 
a  slgnlflcajit  contribution  to  the  "peace" 
strategy  when  he  called  for  unity  In  the  anti- 
war movement. 

According  to  the  pro-Communist  Guard- 
ian, a  split  between  the  NPAC  and  the  PCPJ 
had  threatened  to  weaken  the  impending 
anti-war  demonstrations  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  But  Rennle  Davis*  PCPJ  In  late 
February  finally  agreed  to  oo-sponsor  the 
AprU  24  protest  that  had  Initially  been 
planned  only  by  the  NPAC. 

"The  move,"  said  the  Guardian,  "decided 
on  with  virtual  unanimity,  resolves  a  previ- 
ous confilct  between  NPAC's  April  24  date 
and  the  People's  Coalition  caU  for  May  2 
mass  protest  In  the  Capital.  The  split  had 
become  a  cause  for  international  concern 
and,  untu  the  People's  Coalition  decision, 
prospects  for  a  united  action  this  spring  m»- 
peared  bleak. 

"Instrumental  In  the  decision  were  numer- 
oiiB  messages  from  constituent  organizations 
whose  members  have  provided  a  significant 
proportion  of  both  participants  and  funds  for 
previous  actions.  An  urgent  plea  from  Xuan 
Thuy  .  .  .  addressed  to  all  anti-war  forces  in 
the  U.S..  also  convinced  many  that  the  need 
for  unified  action  was  paramount."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  U  the  sort  of  Information,  imfortu- 
nately,  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  or  heard 
m  the  major  news  media.  Perhaps  our  read- 
ers—and their  friends— with  a  bit  of  perse- 
verance can  make  the  media  somewhat  more 
honest  by  bringing  the  facts  about  these 
demonstrations  to  their  attention. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   Under 
the   previous   order,   the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 


A  NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPERMAN 
•WINS    THE    PULITZER    PRIZE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  ine 
Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Williams  en- 
titled, "A  New  Jersey  Newspaperman 
Wins  the  PuUtzer  Prize." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  tne 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  Hew  Jxbsst  Newspapeeman  Wins  the 
PUUTZKB    PaiZB 
(Statement  by  Senator  Wnxiam) 
Ifr.  President.  I  was  delighted  to  leam  to- 
day that  one  of  New  Jersey's  most  distin- 
guished newspapermen.  WUllam  A.  Caldwell, 
bag   been   awarded    the    Pulitzer   Prize    for 
Commentary. 

Ilr.  Caldwell,  as  a  columnist  for  The  Record 
of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  has  become  a  familial 
and  respected  figure  to  thousands  of  news- 
paper readers  In  Bergen  County.  He  hu  util- 
ised his  column  as  an  effective  force  for 
community  Improvement,  and  has  earned 
the  admiration  of  his  fellow  Journalists,  of 
public  ofllclals,  and  of  private  citizens 
throughout  New  Jersey. 

This  singular  honor  Is  one  which  Mr.  Cald- 
well has  certainly  earned  through  the  con- 
aUtently  high  quality  of  his  writing,  and 
through  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession and  his  community.  The  announce- 
ment Issued  yesterday  by  Columbia  UiUver- 
glty  detailing  Mr.  Caldwell's  achievements 
and  his  background  follows: 

Por  Distinguished  Commentary — WUllam 
&.  Caldwell  of  The  Record  of  Hackensack, 
K.J..  for  his  dally  colxunns. 

"William  A.  Caldwell  has  been  writing  a 
column  about  local  affairs  In  Bergen  County. 
N.J.  for  more  than  40  years,  touching  upon 
everything  from  the  handicap  of  being  born 
a  December  child  to  the  divisive  tragedy  of 
racism.  He  calls  his  commentary  'Simeon 
Stylltes'  after  the  Fifth  Century  Syrian 
hermit  who  spent  35  years  In  meditation 
atop  a  pillar  In  the  desert. 

"As  a  Uberal  In  a  conservative  community 
be  has  his  dally  arguments  with  bis  readers 
In  the  Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J..  of  which 
he  Is  associate  editor.  But  he  has  not  lost 
many  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  having 
persuaded  the  majority  to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  the  work  of  their  community.  For 
bis  distinguished  commentary,  he  received 
the  PuUtzer  Prize  for  Commentary  today.  As 
was  the  case  in  1970,  when  the  award  for 
criticism  or  commentary  was  first  estab- 
lished, the  Columbia  trustees  gave  two  sepa- 
rate and  co-equal  $1,000  prizes  In  each  cate- 
gory. 

"Mr.  CaldweU  was  born  In  Butler.  Pa., 
December  6.  1906  and  grew  up  In  TltiisvlUe, 
Pa.  where  his  father  was  managing  editor 
of  the  TltusviUe  Herald.  When  he  was  14  and 
a  sophomore  in  high  school  at  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  N.J.,  to  which  the  family  had  moved, 
bis  father  died  and  he  had  to  leave  school. 

"After  a  few  odd  Jobs  as  a  part-time  re- 
porter, be  Joined  the  Record  (then  the  Bergen 
Svenlng  Record)  In  1926  and  has  remained 
with  the  organization  ever  since.  In  addition 
to  his  column,  he  writes  editorials  and  \s 
active  In  civic  affairs.  Last  June,  be  was 
awarded  an  honorary  LLX>.  by  Rutgers  tJnl- 
veralty.  He  and  his  wife  Uve  at  936  Olen 
View  Road,  Rldgewood,  NJ.  They  have  two 
grown  daughters  and  a  son." 


LABOR  NEWS  CONFERENCE  INTER- 
VIEW    OP     RUDY     OSWALD     ON 

MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williajcs)  ,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Williams 
with  respect  to  the  Labor  News  con- 
ference interview  of  Rudy  Oswald  on 
the  minimum  wage,  together  with  the 
text  of  Mr.  Oswald's  interview. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD,  as  follows: 


Labok  News  Coiovunce   Intebvixw   or 
RUDT  OSWAXA  ON  MxmMUM  Waob 

(Statement  by  Senator  Williams) 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  period  of  our 
country's  history  when  the  cost  of  living  is 
escalating  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  yet 
nothing  is  being  done  to  lessen  this  heavy 
burden  for  those  who  suffer  most  from  in- 
flation— the  employee  who  works  for  the 
mlnlmiun  wage  or  less. 

These  workers  represent  the  "working 
poor"  in  this  country.  For  them  an  Increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  Is  a  despwrate  need.  I 
say  this  because  a  man  who  labors  for  91.60 
an  hour  In  today's  economy  faUs  by  more 
than  (700  to  earn  what  the  government  con- 
siders to  be  the  poverty  line — 93,900  for  a 
non-farm  family  of  four. 

Mr.  Rudy  Oswald,  an  economist  for  the 
KPL-ClO'a  Department  of  Research,  has  re- 
cently been  Interviewed  In  depth  on  the 
radio  program  entitled  "Labor  News  Confer- 
ence." I  believe  that  Mr.  Oswald  shed  some 
Important  light  on  problems  regarding  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  need  for  an  Increase 
in  the  rate  and  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  Mr.  Oswald's  In- 
terview follows. 

Labob  News  Conteeence 

America's  lowest-paid  workers  are  even 
worse  off  now  than  they  were  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  last  Improved  In  1966,  an 
AFL-CIO  econonUst  declared  today,  as  he 
called  for  an  Immediate  boost  to  "at  least  92 
an  hour." 

"The  inflationary  Impact  of  the  last  five 
years"  has  cut  the  1966  value  of  the  91.60 
nUnlmum  wage  *o  "only  91.24  today,  which 
is  less  than  it  was  before"  Congress  made  the 
last  Improvement,  declared  Rudolph  Oswald, 
of  the  APL-CIO'B  Department  of  Research. 
That  "deterioration  of  buying  power  .  .  . 
makes  It  mandatory"  that  there  be  a  new  and 
higher  federal  floor  under  wages,  he  stressed, 
on  Labor  News  Conference,  broadcast  Tues- 
day at  9:36  p.m.  (EST),  on  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  and  heard  In  Washing- 
ton on  WAVA-FM. 

Oswald  said  that  low-paid  workers  also 
continue  to  suffer  from  employer-violations 
of  the  federal  Wage  and  Hour  law.  noting 
that  "Inspections  of  only  about  5%  of  the 
establishments  covered  by  the  law"  revealed 
that  half-a-mllUon  workers  "were  short- 
changed some  $93  million  last  year."  Noting 
that  the  mlnlmiun  wage  law  has  been  on  the 
books  since  1938,  be  said.  "It  is  bard  to  be- 
lieve that  after  (more  than)  30  years,"  em- 
ployers woiUd  not  be  aware  of  the  law  and 
what  It  requires.  He  said  that  mounting  em- 
ployer-violations could  be  curbed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  more  inspectors  "to  assure  that 
workers  .  .  .  are  actually  paid"  the  minimum 
wage  required  by  law. 

The  union  economist  turned  aside  the  con- 
tention that  the  rise  of  unemployment  for 
the  past  two  years  makes  this  the  "wrong 
time  to  raise  the  mlnlmiun  wage."  He  said 
that  "If  we  listen  to  that  argument,  It  would 
always  be  "the  wrong  time'  to  raise  the  mlrU- 
mum  wage,"  yet  past  Improvements  have 
been  followed  by  a  decline  In  imempioyment. 
He  pointed  out  that  when  the  nUnimum  wage 
was  first  established  In  1938,  "unemployment 
was  double  the  current  rate,"  and  It  de- 
creased In  the  following  years.  He  said  that 
unemployment  has  also  eased  after  other 
minimum  wage  Improvements,  "largely  be- 
cause we've  always  been  so  modest  In  the  in- 
creases." 

Oswald  said  the  AFL-CIO  will  also  push 
hard  In  this  Congress  to  extend  minimum 
wage  coverage  to  all  wage  and  salary  em- 
ployees. "If  a  Job  Is  worth  doing,  it's  worth 
a  wage  that  is  at  least  enough  to  support  the 
worker  and  his  family,"  be  declared. 


Questioning  him  on  the  AFL-CIO  produced 
public  affairs  interview  were  James  F.  Welsh, 
of  the  Washington  EvetUng  Star,  and  Don- 
ald Flnley,  of  United  Press  International. 

MDmnric  Wage  Ckiselers 

MxTTUAL  Annottkcee.  The  following  time  is 
presented  as  a  pubUc  service  by  this  station 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

EUrden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  pubUc  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFlr-CIO.  Labor  News  Oonference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  Is  Rudolph  Oswald,  an  economist  In  the 
AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Research. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  signed  Into  law  the  federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Act,  putting  a  floor  under  wages 
and  setting  a  ceiling  on  hours.  Yet  despite 
education  and  enforcement  programs,  either 
through  cheating  or  carelessness,  American 
employers  shorted  their  employees'  pay  en- 
vel<^>e8  some  993  mUlloD  last  year,  according 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Year  after  year,  the  number  of  unlawful 
wage  underpayments  grows.  AU  too  often, 
it  Is  some  of  the  nation's  lowest-ptald  wors- 
en who  suffer  those  losses.  Here  to  question 
Mr.  Oswald  about  growing  violations  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  how  they  can  be  curbed 
and  efforts  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  the  current  Con- 
gress, are  James  Welsh,  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  and  Donald  Flnley,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. Yotir  moderator,  Frank  Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  Welsh,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Welsh.  Mr.  Oswald,  could  you  define  ex- 
actly the  AFL-CIO  legislative  proposal  for 
changing  the  minimum  wage  this  year — in 
this  Congress?  What  is  the  situation  now, 
and,  what  are  your  propoeais? 

Oswald.  Mr.  Welsh,  the  federal  mlnlmiun 
wage  is  ciurently  at  91.60  an  botir. 

The  AFL-CIO  proposes  that  this  be  in- 
creased, immediately,  to  at  least  92  an  hour. 

Also,  the  law  currently  covers  the  bulk  of 
wage  and  salary  employees — some  46  miUlon 
workers.  We  propose  that  it  be  extended  to 
cover  all  wage  and  salary  employees,  so  that 
all  workers  wUl  be  guaranteed  at  least  this 
basic  minimum  wage. 

Welsh.  How  long  has  It  been  since  the 
minimum  wage  has  been  raised — and — why 
has  It  been  so  long? 

Oswald.  Congress.  In  1966,  Increased  the 
minimum  wage  to  91.60  an  hour — in  steps. 

The  inflationary  impact  of  the  last  five 
years  makes  It  mandatory  that  It  now  be 
Increased  to  at  least  92  an  hour,  so  that 
the  workers  who  are  suffering  from  this 
deterioration  of  buying  power  be  reinstated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  91.60 — In  1966 
terms — U  only  91.24  today — which  Is  less 
than  it  was  before  the  minimum  wage  was 
increased  from  91.26  to  91.60  an  bovir. 

TarLXt.  Mr.  Oswald,  there  has  been  a  fed- 
eral minimum  wage  since  the  1930's.  Just  how 
effective  has  enforcement  of  this  minimum 
wage  been?  Have  there  been  many  violations? 

Oswald.  Sad  to  say.  the  Labor  Department, 
in  Its  Inspection  of  only  about  6%  of  the 
establishments  covered  by  the  law,  found 
that  workers  were  short-changed  some  993 
nUUlon  last  year — 1970.  We  know  that  actual 
violations  are  substantially  greater  than  that. 

Nearly  balf-a-mUllon  workers  were  fovmd 
to  have  been  short-changed  In  either  the 
minimum  wage  or  the  overtime  provisions 
of  the  law — or  both. 

Ftnlet.  What  are  the  overtime  provisions 
of  the  law? 

Oswald.  The  overtime  requirements,  Mr. 
Flnley,  are  that  employers  pay  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  minimum  wage  for  hours,  in 
excess  of  40,  worked  In  a  week. 
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WnsR.  W«U.  If  there  are  bo  many  vl<Ha- 
tJon«  now,  what  you  are  saying,  I  bellevd  Is 
th»t  the  law  l«  not  being  enforced.  Mamy, 
many  thousands  of  workers  are  losing  mooey 
that  Is  due  them  under  the  minlmiim  wage 
provisions.  U  you  had  a  higher  mlnimiim 
wage,  wouldn't  there  be  even  more  viola- 
tions? How  do  you  square  all  of  these  things? 
OswAUJ.  We  find  that  although  vlolatipns 
have  been  increasing  recently,  million^  of 
wco'kerB  are  paid  what  the  law  requires. 

For  example.  Just  this  last  Wbruary,  ♦m- 
ployees  who  were  covered  by  the  Act  for  the 
arst  time  In  1M6 — in  laundrlee,  hospitals 
and  schools — had  their  minimum  wage  in- 
creased from  »1.46  to  ei.ea  This  meant  l*iai 
some  1.5  million  workers  received  wage  in- 
creases, as  a  result  of  the  last  step  Increase 
In  the  mtrnmiim  wage.  They  also  received 
an  increase  of  about  $300  mUllon  In  t©tal 
payroll — substantially  more  than  the  viola- 
tions that  were  uncovered.  i 

Obviously,  more  inspectors  are  needeq  to 
assure  that  there  are  no  violations  and  tihat 
workers  are  actually  pcUd  what  they  shcjuld 
be  paid. 

However,  increasing  the  minimum  wage, has 
brought  Increased  benefits  to  million^  of 
workers. 

Wklsb.  liet  me  ask  another  question  a)|out 
the  violations.  We've  heard  that  workers  are 
being  cheated  out  of  about  HOC  mlUlo4  In 
wages.  That's  a  substantial  svim.  Whose  ffcult 
Is  this,  exactly?  Is  It  the  federal  govermnefat's 
fault?  Another  question — is  there  any  way 
for  these  workers  to  go  about  claiming  the 
money  that  is  rightfully  due  them? 

OswAU).  Mr.  Welsh,  it  is  not  the  feiteral 
government's  fault  that  they  arc  being  un- 
derpaid, it's  the  employer's  fault  for  not 
obeying  the  law.  I 

Welsh.  But  isn't  there  an  enforcement  of 
the  law  obllgatltm  on  the  part  of  the  |ov- 
emment? 

Oswald.  Yes,  the  Labor  Etepartment  has 
been  given  responsibility  of  enforcing  I  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  i 

An  employee  who  is  not  paid  the  proper 
minimum  wage  has  the  right,  under  the  Act, 
to  complain  to  the  Department  of  Lal»or's 
Wage  and  Hour  Division.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  supposed  to  Investigate  the  complaint 
and  secure  compliance  with  the  law  and  l>ack 
payments  due. 

The  worker  also  has  the  alternative  route  of 
going  to  court  directly  and  suing  the  «m- 
ployer  for  wages  due,  plus  an  equal  am(|unt 
for  court  costs.  However,  most  poor  workers 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  go  into  court — (^ey 
dont  have  their  own  lawyers  to  sue  for  this 
back  payment.  That's  why  the  law  es(tab- 
llshed  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  |  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  the  enforcement  |arm 
for  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

PiNLrr.  Mr.  Oswald,  are  most  of  t^ese 
violations  intentional,  or,  are  there  some 
cases  where  employers  are  Just  ignoraqt  of 
what  the  law  provides? 

Oswald.  Mr.  Flnley.  it  is  hard  to  b«^eve 
that  after  30  years,  employers  wouldn't  Ignow 
that  there  Is  a  minimum  wage  law  that  re- 
quires payment  of  $1.60  an  hour,  and  requires 
that  workers  be  paid  time  and  one-halt  for 
hours  worked  over  40. 

FiNLET.  Under  the  present  law,  therfl  are 
many  exemptions — many  Jobs  are  ex^pt 
from  the  law.  May  it  be  that  employer$  are 
confused  as  to  which  Jobs  are  exempt  and 
which  are  covered  by  the  law?  ] 

Oswald.  There  may  be,  on  occasion,  iome 
confusion  on  exemptions.  1 

But.  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  Is  so  low,  and  the  overtime  re- 
quirement so  minimal — basically,  it  hasn't 
changed  since  the  1930's — that  payment  of 
less  than  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  or 
payment  of  less  than  $1.60  an  hour,  \fhile 
It  may  not  be  prohibited  for  certain  employ- 
ers, would  actually  be  an  exploitation  o^  the 
workers. 

Welsh.  Mr.  Oswald,  let  me  shift  the  pub- 
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Ject  Just  a  Wt.  In  proposing  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage — fairly  substantially — how 
do  you  handle  the  dilemma  of  raising  the 
minimum  wage  while  facing  the  threat  of 
cheap  labor  foreign  competition?  How  can 
you  pay  a  shoe  factory  worker  In  America 
what  should  be  considered  a  fair  wage,  and 
then  solve  the  problem  of  mlllionB  of  shoes 
made  by  cheap  labor  coming  In  from  a 
place  like  Italy? 

Oswald.  Mr.  Welsh,  we  find  that  often, 
the  result  of  importation  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wages  that 
are  paid  American  workers,  nor  the  prices 
charged  American  consumers. 

We  believe  that  a  worker  working  in  the 
United  States  should  earn  a  basic  minimum 
wage— certainly,  enough  to  reach  above  the 
minimum  poverty  level  that's  defined  for 
the  United  States — about  $3800  a  year — In 
1969.  In  1971  prices,  that  would  be  approxi- 
mately $4100  a  year. 

If  a  worker  working  year-round,  full-time 
doesn't  earn  even  this  amount  of  money, 
then  certainly,  we're  saying  that  many  fully- 
employed  workers  cant  even  expect  to  sup- 
port a  family  at  a  poverty  standard  of  living. 

Welsh.  Yet,  Isn't  this  part  of  what's  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  import  quotas 
and  the  drive  for  higher  tariffs — the  differ- 
ential between  American  wage  standards  and 
the  wages  of  the  Japanese  textile  workers, 
for  example?  Won't  there  be  more  preseure 
on  you  to  support  higher  tariffs? 

Oswald.  The  tariff  problem  does  concern 
the  AFL-CIO,  substantially  becavise  of  its 
Impact  on  workers — and  It's  Impact  Is  on 
both  high-wage  indvistries,  such  as  steel  and 
auto,  as  well  as  it  Is  on  low-wage  Industries, 
such  as  shoe  and  textile. 

It's  a  problem  that  we're  trying  to  get 
Congreas  to  consider,  and  develop  means  of 
restricting  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods, 
and  other  loopholes  In  the  current  law  that 
encourage  the  exportation  of  U.S.  capital, 
with  the  goods  produced  brought  back  to 
compete  with  American  labor. 

PiNLET.  Regardless  of  the  competition 
from  cheaper  foreign  labor,  there  is  also 
the  argument  that  some  employers  would 
Just  eliminate  Jobs,  rather  than  pay  a  high- 
er wage — that  they  feel  they  could  do  with- 
out the  Job,  rather  than  pay,  say  $2  an  hour. 

Oswald.  This  argument  is  made  by  employ- 
ers regularly — whenever  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  discussed  before  Congress. 

The  results  have  been  Just  the  opposite. 
We  fiiid  actual  employment  increases  fol- 
lowing each  of  the  minimum  wage  changes. 
We  know  that  many  employers  exploit  their 
employees  by  paying  them  low  wages,  and 
that  even  If  a  particular  wnployer  wanted  to 
raise  his  wages  up  to  a  decent  standard,  he 
would  be  unable  to.  because  of  the  untalr 
competition  of  other  employers. 

Therefcwe,  raising  the  minimum  wage  for 
all  employers  has  the  beneficial  effect  of 
helping  all  workers  achieve  the  benefits  of 
the  higher  minimum — of  lessening  unfair 
competition. 

PiKDLET.  Unemployment  has  come  down  in 
the  last  couple  of  months,  but  It's  still  much 
higher  than  it  was  when  President  Nixon 
took  oflBce.  Isn't  this  the  wrong  time  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage — a  time  when  unern- 
ployment  has  been  rising,  as  It  has  the  past 
two  years? 

Oswald.  Mr.  Flndley,  If  we  accept  that 
argument,  it  would  always  be  "the  wrong 
time"  to  raise  the  minimum  wage. 

We're  already  late.  In  terms  of  raising  the 
minimum  wage.  It  should  have  come  about 
earlier. 

However,  even  the  first  Increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage  was  introduced  In  1938,  when 
unemployment  was  double  the  current  rate. 
And,  foUowlng  introduction  of  the  first  min- 
Imvun  wage  in  1938,  unemployment 
decreased. 

We  find  that  unemployment  has  decreased 
In  other  year^,  following  changes  in  the  mini- 


mum wage,  largely  because  we've  always  been 
so  modest  in  the  increases  that  have  been 
made  over  the  years — as  it  has  risen  from 
the  original  25i  an  hour,  to  $1.60  an  hour. 
WxLSH.  Do  you  look  on  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  as  an  alternative  to  what's  pro- 
vided In  the  Nixon  Family  Assistance  Plan? 
That  plan  has  a  good  chance  of  passing  this 
year,  I  believe,  and  It  contains  a  provision 
that  the  working  poor — people  who  are  work- 
ing, but  at  fairly  low  wages — will  be  subsi- 
dized by  government  funds.  Is  raising  the 
minimum  wage  an  alternative  or  a  comple- 
ment to  that? 

Oswald.  We  believe  that  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  Is  a  basic  necessity,  in  order  for 
the  welfare  operation  to  work  properly. 

Otherwise,  we're  asking  the  taxpayer  to 
supplement  the  low-wage  worker — the  work- 
er who  is  being  exploited  by  management. 
Only  if  we  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  at 
least  the  poverty  level — to  at  least  $2  an 
hour — win  we  assure  the  worker  who  Is  work- 
ing full-time,  year-round,  of  enough  incc«ne 
to  support  himself  and  the  basic  family  of 
four. 

Welsh.  Well,  let's  put  It  this  way — let's 
assume  that  Congress  acts  favorably  on  your 
plan — that  it  does  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  $2  an  hour.  That  would  provide  for  a 
$4000  annual  Income  for  the  minimum  peo- 
ple. Is  there  need  then  for  subsidizing  the 
working-poor  through  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan,  or,  should  that  be  dropped? 

Oswald.  There  is  stlU  the  need  to  subsidize 
the  working  poor. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  work  full- 
time,  year-round — where  there  is  seasonal 
unemployment — where  there  Is  unemploy* 
ment  because  of  illness.  Many  others  are  un- 
able to  work  because  of  disability,  because 
there  are  minor  children  in  the  home,  be- 
cause of  old  age,  and  for  other  reasons. 

Welsh.  There  is  another  provision  of  the 
welfare  reform  assistance  plan  that  for  those 
people  required  to  work,  there  Is  an  odd  lit- 
tle minimum  there — $1.20  an  hour.  That  looks 
extremely  low,  compared  to  $2. 

Oswald.  That  $1.20  an  hour  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever. 

It's  below  even  the  federal  minimum  wage 
In  existence  today.  Certainly,  taxpayers 
should  not  be  asked  to  supplement  an  em- 
ployer who  exploits  his  workers.  The  purpose 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  set  forth 
In  its  preamble,  states  that  the  Act's  pur- 
pose is  to  end  the  exploitation  of  workers, 
and  to  end  those  conditions  that  are  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  the  health, 
efficiency  and  general  well-being  of  workers. 
PiNDLET.  Mr.  Oswald,  President  Nixon's 
chief  domestic  goal  has  been  to  control 
Inflation.  There  is  evidence  that  there  has 
been  some  easing  of  inflation.  If  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  raised  to  $2  an  hour,  presum- 
ably, most  of  the  people  who  are  not  get- 
ting the  minimum  wage — or  Just  barely  get- 
ting it — the  unskilled  or  lower-skUled 
workers — if  these  people  start  getting  higher 
wages,  isn't  this  going  to  cause  the  higher- 
skilled  workers  to  also  ask  for  higher  wages, 
to  put  them  In  relatively  the  same  position 
that  they  were  in  with  the  lower-sklUed 
workers?  This  is  going  to  increase  the  infla- 
tionary pressures,  Isn't  it? 

Oswald.  No,  Mr.  Flndley,  because  with  the 
great  time  lag  since  Congress  acted,  in  terms 
of  raising  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.60  an 
hour,  and  today,  we  find  that  all  other 
workers  have  moved  substantially  ahead  of 
these  workers. 

For  example,  in  1968,  the  minimum  wage 
was  about  55%  of  average  hourly  earnings. 
Today,  It's  only  45  %  of  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  the  total  private  economy. 

Obviously,  their  condition  has  substantial- 
ly deteriorated. 

FiNDLET.  President  Nixon  1b  on  an  expan- 
sionary program  for  the  economy  right  now. 
Do  you  feel  that  Increasing  the  minimum 
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wage  would  contribute  to  the  goal  that  he 
has  set  for  the  economy? 

Oswald.  Certainly  It  would,  Ut.  Flndley. 

Expanding  the  economy  requires  that  there 
has  to  be  an  increase  In  consumption  ex- 
penditures and  increased  housing  expendi- 
tures. 

Unless  workers  receive  enough  Income  to 
increase  their  consumption  expenditures  and 
their  expenditures  for  housing.  Just  invest- 
iM  in  new  plant  and  equipment  will  mean 
Sit  people  don't  have  the  Income  to  buy  the 
things  that  we're  currently  capable  of  pro- 

^^ThaT's  already  one  of  our  big  problems- 
we're  capable  of  producing  substantially  more 
Iban  people  are  able  to  buy  with  their  Um- 
Ited  incomes. 

Welsh  FoUowlng  on  that  question.  If  the 
waae— the  minimum  wage— went  to  $2.  how 
mwiy  workers,  do  you  estimate,  would  get 
oav  increases?  How  many  workers  would  go 
in  from  $1.60— and  how  many  workers  who 
^  now  between  the  $1.60  and  the  $2  would 
get  increased  pay?  

OSWALD,  we  find  that  those  who  are  paid 
more  than  $2  normally  do  not  get  wage  In- 
creases when  the  minimum  wage  goes  "P- 

It's  basically  the  group  between  $1.60  and 
$2  and  the  group  that  Is  currently  not  cov- 
ered at  all  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
•nd  are  paid  less  than  $2  an  hour  who  make 

*  T^r'^nmn'ber  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  who  are  paid  less  than  $2  an  hour  is 
approximately  10  to  U  million,  according  to 
the  most  recent  studies  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Welsh.  Are  most  of  them  In  the  South? 
OSWALD.  A  substantial  number  are  to  the 
South  but.  we  find  that  there  are  many  In 
the  Midwest,  some  in  the  East  and  far-West, 
and  other  areas,  as  well. 

A  survey  found  that  two  out  of  five  work- 
ers who  were  underpaid  in  violation  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Law  were  heads  of  families. 
So  we  know  that  raising  the  wages  for 
these  workers  will  have  a  substantial  Impact 
on  the  well-being  of  families  currently  in 
poverty. 

Welsh.  Why  wouldn't  there  be  correspond- 
ing pressure  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  fellow 
who  is  now  at  $2? 

Oswald.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  many  of 
these  workers  have  received  Increases  in  the 
past  few  years,  whereas  the  minimum  has 
not  changed  at  all  since  1966.  when  Con- 
gress acted,  making  the  $1.60  effective  Febru- 
ary of  1968. 

Raising  It  to  $2  woiUd  Just  reestablish  the 
relationship  that  has  deteriorated  in  the  last 
few  years. 

PiNLET.  Is  the  AFL-CIO  proposing  that  the 
minimum  wage  be  extended  to  all  workers? 
How  about  newspaper  delivery  boys,  for  in- 
sUnce,  and  salesmen  on  commission?  Are  you 
proposing  that  they  also  receive  the  $2  mini- 
mum? 

Oswald.  Were  asking  that  workers  gen- 
erally be  paid  a  $2  minimum. 

Anyone  who  Is  working  for  a  living  should 

receive  at  least  that  basic  minimum  tocome 

If  the  Job  Is  worth  doing,  It's  worth  a  wage 

that  Is  at  least  enough  to  support  a  worker 

and  his  family. 

Harden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Rudolph 
Oswald,  an  economist  in  the  AFL-CIO's  De- 
partment of  Research.  Representing  the  press 
were  Donald  Flnley,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  United  Press  International,  and 
James  Welsh,  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  This  Is  your  moderator.  Prank  Harden, 
Inviting  you  to  listen  again  next  week.  La- 
bor News  Conference  Is  a  public  affalra  pro- 
duction of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced  in  co- 
operation with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 

MrrxjAL  ANNOuifCEB.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasttog 


System.  The   opinions   expreaaed   are   solely 
those  of  the  participants. 


DISRUPTIVE  EVENTS  OF  RECENT 
DAYS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  to  speak  again  on  the  disrup- 
tive events  of  recent  days  which  have 
beaa  caused  by  the  so-called  May  Day 
protesters.  I  have  no  criticism  of  any 
person  or  persons  who  sincerely  engage 
in  lawful,  legitimate,  and  reasonable 
means  of  dissent.  My  remarks  are  di- 
rected toward  those  persons  who  have 
deliberately  set  out  to  disrupt,  in  an  un- 
lawful manner,  governmental  activities 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  wUl  briefly 
review  incidents  of  the  past  few  days. 

On  April  28,  a  large  group  of  demo- 
strators  blocked  the  entrance  to  Selective 
Service  headquarters,  preventing  em- 
ployees from  entering  or  leaving  the 
building.  The  D.C.  Police  arrested  208  of 
these  demonstrators  and  charged  them 
with  violating  22  D.C.  Code  section  1107, 
which  prohibits  interfering  with  free 
access  to  public  or  private  buildings. 
Those  arrested  were  taken  before  the 
Superior  Court  where  they  were  charged. 
Bond  was  set  at  $500  for  a  very  few,  but, 
for  the  majority,  at  |250.  Members  of 
this  group  were  then  released  upon  the 
payment  of  10  percent  of  their  bond. 

On  April  29,  another  large  group  of 
noisy,    imriily   demonstrators    clamored 
into  the  headquarters  building  of  the  De- 
partmoat  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare at  4th  and  Independence  Avenue, 
SW..  shouting  obscenities,  and  disrupting 
employees  from  performing  their  work. 
The  demcMistrators  culminated  their  ir- 
rational behavior  with  ripping  down  a 
recently    constructed    wall    within    the 
building.  This  group  of  demonstrators 
was  not  arrested  within  the  building  for 
destroying  Government  property,  as  they 
should  have  been,  because  OSA  guards, 
acting  on  orders  from  HEW  officials,  re- 
quested the  D.C.  Police  not  to  make  any 
arrests  within  the  building.  I  want  to 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  HEW  oCQclals 
have   not   filed    any   formal   complaint 
against  these  protesters  to  date.  The  D.C. 
Police  arrested  this  group  outside  the 
HEW  building  for  "parading  without  a 
permit."  They  were  taken  to  police  head- 
quarters and  held  there  until  taken  be- 
fore Superior  Court  judges  where  they 
were  released  after  posting  $10  collateral. 
Destroying  Government  property  and 
disrupting  Government  employees  from 
their   work  constitute  serious   offenses 
which  are  expensive  burdens  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  who  have  to  foot 
the  bUl  for  such  juvenile  and  destructive 
behavior.  HEW  officials  who  refused  to 
allow  these  lawbreakers  to  be  arrested 
(HI  the  spot  should  be  severely  criticized. 
Such   officials   have   a   duty  to  protect 
Government  property  charged  to  their 
care,  smd  they  should  see  to  it  that  those 
who  deliberately  destroy  Federal  prop- 
erty are  arrested. 

On  April  30,  370  demonstrators  were 
arrested  for  blocking  the  entrance  to  the 
Justice  Department.  This  was  Just  a  re- 
peat performance  of  the  protesters 
arrested  during  the  previous  2  days  for 
similar  disruptive  activities — filthy  and 
slovenly  in  appearance — obscene  In  both 


words  and  gesture — and  completely  de- 
fiant of  all  laws  and  the  rights  of  others. 
The  370  demonstrators  were  arrested  at 
the  request  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  charged  with  obstructing  entry  to  a 
Federal  building.  This  offense  carries  a 
maximum  penalty  of  6  months  in  jail  or 
a  $500  fine  or  both.  I  commend  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  officials  for  Uking 
the  necessary  steps,  including  the  arrest 
of  lawbreakers,  to  insure  that  the  De- 
partment and  the  employees  therein 
could  fimction  in  a  normal  manner.  This 
group  of  demonstrators  was  also  taken 
before  Superior  Court  judges,  where 
with  few  exceptions,  their  bond  was  set 
at  $250.  and  they,  too,  were  released  up- 
on the  payment  of  10  percent  of  that 
amount. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  an 
absolute   outrage  that   these  deliberate 
lawbreakers  should  be  treated  in  such  a 
light-handed  manner  by  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court.  These  were  not  occa- 
sional lawbreakers  who  broke  the  law 
through  oversight,  ignorance,  or  care- 
lessness. This  was  a  group  who  acted 
with  full  knowledge  of  their  objective. 
and  with  a  previously  announced  intent, 
and  they  should  be  pimished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  I  have  tried  with  very 
limited  success  to  determine  what  law  or 
rationale  prevailed  upon  the  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court,  when  they  returned 
these  lawbreakers  to  the  streets  after 
paying  $10  or  $25.  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  full  amoimt  of  the  bond  was  not 
enforced  because  no  bondsman  in  this 
area  would  write  the  bond  and  if  they 
did  not  meet  their  bond,  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  no  place  to  incarcerate 
them.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  places 
could  be  found  to  incarcerate  them. 

Yesterday's  activities  proved  that  the 
treatment  accorded  by  judges  of  the 
Superior  Co\ut  to  lawbreakers  arrested 
previous  to  yesterday  was  totally  and 
completely  insufficient  to  deter  them 
from  their  announced  course  of  imlaw- 
ful  activity.  Many  of  the  same  demon- 
strators who  were  released  on  $10  col- 
lateral were  back  on  the  streets  yester- 
day slashing  tires,  damaging  automobiles, 
blocking  traffic,  and  indulging  in  other 
disruptive  and  unlawful  activities. 

I  am  informed  that  414  of  the  7,000 
demonstrators  arrested  yesterday  were 
brought  before  the  Superior  Court  last 
evening  and  charged,  and  the  majority 
of  those  are  being  held  under  $250  and 
$500  cash  or  surety  bonds.  I  commend  the 
Judges  who  followed  this  firm  course  of 
action.  Had  the  Superior  Court  Judges 
acted  in  a  like  maner  last  week  when  the 
first  groups  of  disruptive  lawbreakers 
were  brought  before  them,  many  of  the 
demonstrators  indulging  in  yesterday's 
unlawful  activities  would  still  have  been 
in  jail  or  would,  at  least,  have  thought 
twice  before  subjecting  themselves  to  ad- 
ditional stiff  fines  euid/or  Jail  sentences. 
I  want  to  applaud  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Wilson;  the  D.C.  National  Guard;  the 
Department  of  Justice;  and  all  others 
who  had  a  part  In  the  masterful  han- 
dling of  yesterday's  abortive  effort  by 
radical  elements  In  our  society  to  shut 
down  the  Nation's  Capital.  Notice  has 
finally  been  served  on  demonstrators — 
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the  revolutionaries  who  organize  them 
and  those  who  participate  In  them — that 
disruption  and  violence  will  no  longer  tie 
tolerated.  I  hope  that  the  Mayday  evenls 
of  this  year  will  mark  a  turning  point  m 
oflScial  attitudes  toward  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  democratic  social  processes. 

The  demonstrators  have  failed  on  two 
counts:  they  have  fsdled  to  intimidate 
the  Oovemment  and  disrupt  it;  and  the(y 
have  failed  miserably  to  serve  the  cauae 
which  they  purportedly  espoused.  The 
average  American.  I  am  certain,  is  bound 
to  respond  more  favorably  to  the  reai- 
soned  course  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ia  following  with  respe<»t 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  than  to  the  pre* 
and  television  pictures  of  young  militants 
obstructing  traffic,  letting  the  air  out  of 
automobile  tires,  and  battling  police  in 
the  streets. 

The  police,  the  Justice  Department, 
the  military,  and  all  who  took  part  ih 
curbing  the  destructive  demonstratioals 
used  admirable  restraint.  The  training 
and  instruction  which  the  police  have 
received  has  paid  off.  The  strategy  and 
tactics  of  Simday's  revocation  of  the  pefl- 
mlt  and  Monday's  confrontation  with 
the  militants  have  be&a.  overwhelmingly 
successftil. 

I  hope  that  Rennie  Davis  and  otbeits 
who  may  have  been  involved  with  him  Hi 
organizing  the  dlsnoption  will  be  pro^ 
ecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Pdr 
too  long,  Oovemment  has  dealt  too  leni- 
ently and  too  tolerantly  with  those  who 
wxMild  tear  it  down. 

It  Is  he«ui«ning  to  know  that  in  tbte 
present  situation  Oovemment  has  acted 
swlfty  and  decisively  and  effectively. 
This  Is  not  repression,  as  apologists  fqr 
the  militants  may  attempt  to  claim.  Anji(- 
one.  any  group,  may  still  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  engage  in  peaceful,  legitimat*, 
reasonable,  lawfiil,  dissent  and  sensible 
dialog  with  their  representatives  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  I 

But  those  who  come  bent  on  disruptioti 
and  destruction  should  understand  th^t 
criminal  behavior  and  anarchy  will  np 
longer  be  permitted.  | 

To  Chief  Wilson  and  his  men:  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Ouard;  Up 
the  Department  of  Justice:  to  the  other 
participating  law  enforcement  agencies-4- 
well  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "Bebelllon  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal." written  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  and 
published  in  today's  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcob^, 
as  f(^ows:  i 

HSBMLXJOir   IM   TBM   NATION'S   CaTXXAI. 

(By  David  lAwrence) 

A  deliberate  effort  by  a  group  of  millt&Qt 
demanBtrfitors  to  close  down  the  federml 
goreriunent  faUed  to  attain  Its  objective 
yesterday.  But  tbe  damage  done  to  the  Na- 
tioa'B  CapltAl  was  oonsldenble. 

TbouBaads  of  workers  did  not  go  to  tbelr 
Jobs  for  fear  of  being  caught  up  In  tbe  trafl^ 
jams  due  to  tbe  threatened  blocking  of  tlje 
bridges  leading  to  the  city.  Many  peraoOA 
refrained  from  going  to  the  downtown  stores. 

Tbe  radicals  bad  announced  in  advanOe 
that  tb»j  Intended  to  "close  down  tbe  gof- 
emni*nt."  Copies  of  a  manual  dUtrlbuten 
by  tbe  protesters  designated  as  targets  f(}r 
disruption  of  all  bridges  over  the  Potomac 


River  and  other  highway  arteries  by  which 
thousands  of  employes  of  government  and 
private  business  travel  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington each  day. 

More  than  7,000  of  tbe  demonstrators  were 
arrested  by  tbe  police,  who  were  assisted  by 
4.000  cxwnbat-clad  Army  troops.  A  contingent 
of  Marines  and  6,000  other  soldiers  were 
stationed  In  the  city  or  nearby.  VoUeys  of 
tear  gas  were  used  to  rout  the  raiders.  But, 
despite  even  these  efforts,  traffic  on  some  of 
tbe  bridges  and  elsewhere  was  blocked  for 
short  periods  by  tbe  slashing  of  tires  or 
other  devices. 

The  fact  that  in  the  United  States  an 
organization  can  undertake  a  well-planned 
attack  to  cloee  off  the  main  entrances  to  the 
city  of  Washington  is  an  example  of  the 
extremes  to  which  demonstrators  will  go.  Up 
to  now  the  rallies  have  not  done  any  great 
damage.  They  usually  have  been  In  tbe  nature 
of  parades  or  marches.  But  the  plan  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  actu- 
ally designed  to  shut  down  tbe  government 
for  two  days. 

Many  employes  living  In  suburban  areas 
who  have  impcHrtant  Jobs  stayed  at  hotels  In 
Washington  on  Sunday  night  in  order  to  be 
B\ire  of  reaching  their  offices.  Btrt  the  city 
as  a  whole  suffered  from  tbe  threatened 
disruption.  For  although  the  effort  to  block 
all  traffic  was  not  successful,  the  publicity 
glvea  tbe  Intention  to  produce  congestion  at 
the  bridges  caused  many  people  to  stay  away 
yesterday. 

Many  of  the  streets  were  Uttered  by 
garbage  and  trash  as  well  as  by  abandoned 
cars  and  other  obstacles.  The  police  bad 
a  number  of  trucks  bandy  to  remove  the 
debris  but  traffic  was  nevertheless  delayed  In 
some  Instances.  In  spite  of  all  this,  govern- 
ment offices  reported  that  they  had  normal 
attendance.  But  lots  of  tbe  private  busineeees 
did  not  have  tbe  same  experience.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  fruitful  day  for  business  in 
Washington. 

The  piresence  at  tbe  troops  played  a  con- 
siderable role  In  dlaeouraglng  the  militants. 
There  were  no  major  confrontations,  but 
sizeable  numbers  of  soldiers  were  in  evldei>ce 
at  tbe  bridges  and  other  target  areas  along 
with  the  police.  They  were  scattered  along 
most  of  the  main  streets,  too,  to  be  on  hand 
in  case  of  trouble.  On  the  whole,  tbe  task  of 
protection  was  well  done. 

But  the  big  question  Is  why  did  any  orga- 
nization plan  such  an  attack  on  their  own 
government?  The  attempt  to  doae  govern- 
ment buildings  and  particularly  the  Penta- 
gon, was  a  nxove  that  could  have  Involved 
serious  consequences.  If  an  International 
crisis  arose  and  the  Pentagon  was  not  able  to 
function  quickly,  tbe  defense  organization 
would  St'"'  bear  the  responsibility  to  act. 

Some  slgnlflcant  comments  are  being  made 
on  Capitol  HllL 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  RepubUcaii  of 
South  Carc^na,  said: 

"We  may  clearly  Impeaoh  the  democratic 
Intentions  of  the  organizers  of  these  demon- 
strations when  we  note  the  open  and  tin- 
abashed  participation  in  key  leadership  posi- 
tions of  members  of  the  Communist  party, 
U5A." 

Tbe  quastlon  now  is  how  many  otber  mem- 
ben  of  Congress  will  speak  out  empbaUcaUy 
against  the  rebellion  by  an  organized  group 
which  tried  to  block  the  bridges  and  close 
government  offices.  Likewise,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  the  courts  do  with  tbe 
question  of  punishment  for  the  many  thou- 
sands who  participated  in  the  demonstra- 
tions and  followed  leaders  who  brazenly  de- 
clared tiiat  their  purpose  was  to  dose  down 
their  own  government. 

Doubtless  many  of  those  arrested  expect 
only  small  fines,  but  rebellion  is  rarely  treated 
lightly  by  any  government  In  the  world. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH. 

the  Senator  yidd? 


Mr.  Piesident,  will 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
ray  able  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  RAITOOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  has  spoken  of  a  serious  prob- 
lem. I  commend  him  on  his  documenta- 
tion and  on  the  earnest  manner  in  which 
he  has  presented  this  subject.  I  want 
the  Record  to  indicate  that,  I,  too,  be- 
lieve that  It  is  important,  as  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  has  pointed 
out,  to  call  attention  to  the  rights  of 
those  who  come  to  Washington  to  plead 
their  cases  and  to  seek  redress  of  griev- 
ances. There  should  be  balance  and  un- 
derstanding, as  we  evaluate  the  current 
controversy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Nation's  Capital,  that 
this  disrupUon  and  obstruction  are  tak- 
ing place.  I  recall  that  on  April  14,  the 
PutHlc  Works  Committee,  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop^ 
ment,  opened  2  daj^  of  hearings  In 
Seattle,  Wash.  We  were  there  to  consider 
the  very  severe  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  Seattle  and,  in  some  measure, 
throughout  the  Northwest.  We  were  at- 
tempting to  find  ways  and  means  to  help 
people.  The  purpose  of  the  hearings  was 
a  responsible  one,  and  practically  all  of 
the  people  who  came  to  counsel  with  us 
were  responsible  people  from  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  from  Government. 

We  ran  into  a  situation  in  which  our 
hearing  was  disrupted.  Senator  Magntj- 
soN  was  the  first  witness  on  April  14. 
That  is  his  iKMne  city,  and  the  State  he 
represents.  I  am  sure  that  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  their  monbership  by  party  in 
this  body,  value  his  long  service  in  tbe 
House  and  in  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  progressive  programs,  to  help  peo- 
ple, all  types  of  people. 

We  had  been  alerted,  in  a  sense,  that 
there  were  elements  that  would  be  rep- 
resented at  the  hearing  who  would  try 
to  disrupt  that  session.  After  about  2 
minutes  of  testimony  by  Senator  Magitd- 
SON,  some  20  or  30  persons  rose  in  the 
center  of  the  hearing  room.  They  had 
loudspeaktng  equipment  attached  to 
their  bodies,  and  one  or  two  had  fog- 
horns, as  we  call  than,  which  of  course 
could  drown  out  any  of  the  proceedings, 
including  the  testimony  being  given  by 
Senator  Magitttson. 

Obscenities  were  hurled  by  those  who 
stood.  Beyond  the  profanity  and  the  ob- 
scenity, besrond  the  necessity  to  recess 
the  hearing  because  we  could  not  carry 
on  the  business  for  a  period  of  some  25 
minutes,  was  an  experience  that  I  think 
Senator  Mowtota,  Senator  Bakkr,  Sen- 
ator Magnttsow,  Senator  Tunney,  and  the 
Soiator  now  speaking  never  will  forget. 

A  yoimg  woman  in  the  group,  perhaps 
23  years  of  age,  called  out  obscenities; 
she  denounced  the  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ing; she  said  that,  in  effect,  we  were  not 
there  to  help  people.  Further,  I  report  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate— she  pointed 
to  every  Senator  in  that  room  by  name 
and  said  in  the  strongest  language  pos- 
sible, which  Is  documented:  "We  shall 
kill  every  <Mie  of  you!".  She  pointed  to 
Senators  MAomrsoH  and  Bakkh  and  Tuw- 
WEY  and  MoNTOYA  and  me.  "We  shall  kill 
every  one  of  you.  We  shall  kill  all  of  the 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
shall  kill  all  of  their  children." 
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That  incident  was  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
April  14. 1  say,  quietly  but  earnestly,  that 
tbls  is  an  indication  of  the  revolutionary 
strength  which  appears  at  many  points 
In  our  country;  and  what  the  Senator 
(Mr.  BYRD,  of  West  Virginia)  has  said 
about  the  situation  in  Washington,  D.C., 
is  being  duplicated,  in  certain  degrees, 
throughout  the  country  where  Senators 
are  holding  public  hearings  and  where 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
moving  forward  through  proper  and 
necessary  channels. 

That  tense  time  may  seem  to  be,  in  a 
sense,  bizarre.  But  if  Senators  are  in- 
terested in  talking  to  the  five  Senators 
who  were  present,  I  think  they  will  better 
understand  the  tension  of  the  sitiiatlon. 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  axkd  of 
course  the  revolutionary  aspect  of  the 
situation  in  that  day's  hearing. 

It  is  my  conclusion — said  with  consid- 
erable reluctance,  but  I  believe  that  I 
should  state  It  because  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary—that these  people,  10  or  12  who 
spoke,  were  not  interested  in  the  pro- 
grams of  «nployment  of  men  and  women 
who  are  out  of  work  in  Seattle  or 
in  Washington  or  in  the  United  States.  I 
hope  these  people  are  Interested  and  con- 
cerned, as  they  assert,  about  the  prob- 
lems of  America,  and  efforts  to  help  men 
and  women.  I  hope  they  are.  But  I  have 
the  feeling  that  they  actually  desire  to 
overthrow  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States.  Their  very  statements  indicate 
that  belief— in  Seattle,  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  in  Washington.  D.C., 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  when  we  face  a  situation,  as  I 
have  described,  that  we  go  beyond  Just 
the  casual  or  ordinary  recognition  of  iso- 
lated problems  of  disruption  and  disorder. 
There  must  be  an  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  the  fact  that 
this  situation  does  exist.  Men  and  women 
must  be  alerted  to  the  danger. 

I  thank  my  colleagne  for  permitting 
me  to  supplement  his  statement,  and  I 
conclude  by  emphasizing  that  there  are 
the  inherent  rig*its  of  dissent  and  protest 
and   demonstration.   We    musf' protect 


those  rights.  But  there  are  also  responsi- 
biUties  for  those  who  plead  a  cause — be 
it  peace  now  in  Vietnam  or  other  causes 
they  champion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague.  He  has  very  appro- 
priately expressed  the  concem  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  others  of  us,  and  the 
American  people,  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  problems  which,  regrettably,  increas- 
ingly confront  the  conounlttees  of  Con- 
gress as  they  go  about  the  country  try- 
ing to  do  the  work  of  the  people. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  94.  S.  1204.  I  do  this 
so  that  the  bill  will  become  the  pending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1204)  to  amend  section  8332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  allow  certain 
service  to  he  credited  for  purposes  of  clvU 
service  retirement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  there  will  be  no  action  on  this 
bUl  today. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  iK-ogram  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  Following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders,  imder  the  standing  order, 
the  following  Senators  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  and 
in  the  order  stated :  Messrs.  Brock,  Taft. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  McGoverk,  Percy,  and 
Hart. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senators  under  the  orders  for  which 
they  will  be  recognized,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  «ith  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

At  the  oonclusioD  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
then  unfinished  business.  Calendar  No. 
94,  S.  1204,  a  bill  to  allow  certain  service 
to  be  credited  for  purposes  of  civil  service 
retirement. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
May  5. 1971.  at  12  noon. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERAnON  OP 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrghila.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  at  the  close  of  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  4.  1971: 

Fkdkkal  Faxm  CmxDrr  Boabd 

Tbe  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
credit  AdmlnUtratlon,  for  terms  expiring 
March  31.  1977: 

Ernest  O.  Splvey.  of  Mississippi,  (reappdnU 
ment) . 

Earl  S.  Smlttcamp,  of  California,  vice 
Paul  Arthur  Dobson,  term  expired. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev,  R.  Herbert  Fltzpatrick,  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Riverdale,  Md..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

//  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name.  shaU  humble  themselves,  and  jfray, 
and  seek  my  face,  arid  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways;  then  toUl  I  hear  from 
heaven,  and  uail  forgive  their  sin,  and 
vota  heal  their  JarnL— n  Chronicles  7 :  14. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  believe  Thy 
promise  and  pray  that  we  may  meet  the 
conditions  of  Thy  Word,  that  we  may 
have  Thy  healing  touch  for  our  land.  We 
are  in  desperate  need  of  Thy  blessings 
and  the  manifestation  of  Thy  power  in 
our  Nation.  In  this  hour  when  men  are 
•0  restless,  troubled,  striving  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  that  beset  us  at  this 
time,  we  look  to  Thee  for  direction. 

We  pray  especially  for  tJiese  men  and 
women  who  have  been  endowed  with 
such  a  tremendous  responsibility.  We 


pray  that  Thou  wilt  give  them  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  imderstanding,  courage 
and  faith,  strength  and  peace  for  this 
troubled  hour. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  loved  us  and 
gave  Himself  for  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
Emiined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  armounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
^proved. 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 


MESaAQE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concuiTence  of  the 


House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  tlUe: 

H.R.  4246.  An  act  to  extend  until  March  81. 
1973,  certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
interest  rates,  mortgage  credit  controls,  and 
coet-of-Ilvlng  stabilization. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  166.  An  act  to  designate  tbe  Stratified 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  WU- 
derness,  heretofore  known  as  the  South  Ab- 
saroka  Wilderness.  Shoelvone  National  Forest, 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Honse 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 
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my 


Washinoton,  D.C. 

May  1,  19  ri. 
Hon.  Cau.  Albckt, 

The     Speaker,     House    of    Repreaentaiivea. 
Washington,  DC. 

DSAR  Mr.  Spkakxk:  This  letter  Is  to  ln|orm 
you   or   the   fact   that  I   am  tendering  m; 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Select  <k>m 
mittee  on  Small  Business. 

It  has  been  a  most  rewarding  experience  to 
have  been  a  member  of  this  Select  Comna  Ittee 
since  It  was  originally  created  by  resolution 
which  I  Introduced  In  1941. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  pre^ 
other  duties  I  feel  It  would  be  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Congress  to  take  this  action 
and  allow  another  Member  to  assume  thie  re- 
sponsibilities In  my  place  on  this  mo«1  Im- 
portant Committee. 

I  do  not  wish  to  In  any  way  Imply  tha  t  my 
action  In  this  Instance  signifies  any  dln|lnu- 
tlon  In  my  Interest  In  the  problemsl  and 
prospects  of  small  buslnees  and  wish  t^  as- 
sure the  Congress  and  small  bu^neea 
throughout  the  country  that  I  shall  xon- 
tlnue  to  maintain  my  Interest  In  this  area 
and  work  toward  the  solution  of  prolilems 
which  confront  and  beset  this  most  vital;  part 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chainnan 
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mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  obJectiMi. 


of 

best 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectionj. 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


the 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 'pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  19,  92d  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member 
of  the  permanent  Select  Committep  on 
Small  Business  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Bercland,  to  fill  th^  ex- 
isting vacancy  thereon. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cilen- 
dar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendjar. 


CLINTON  M.  HOOSE 

The  Clerlt  called  the  biU  (HJl.  1824) 
lor  the  relief  of  Clinton  M.  Hoose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed  over 
■without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ifrom 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  £067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uhanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
-without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKHR.  Is  there  objectipn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  |owa? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


ROSE  MINUTrLLO  ! 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HH.  6816) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  upani- 


-<.n 


PAUL  ANTHONY  KELLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3475) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Anthony  Kelly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OP  CHARLES  ZONARS, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2127) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Charles 
Zonars,  deceased. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GHEORGHE     JUCU     AND     AURELIA 
JUCU 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3929) 
for  the  relief  of  Gheorghe  Jucu  and 
Aurelia  Jucu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  SB29 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Gheorghe  Jucu  and  Avirella  Jucu,  who  were 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  tor 
permanent  residence  on  February  6,  1M4, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  not  to  be  within 
the  classes  of  persons  whose  naturalization 
Is  prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  section  313 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  wtis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  FERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5318) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Femande  M.  Allen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  P.  FRANK!  .IN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5420) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  F.  Franklin. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1795) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 

rigg. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
^pesiker,  I  ask  imanimous  ccHisent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  wae  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIOIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lulgia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


iinnoo  '^^ 


Mr.L'i//  Hi 


RUTH  V.  HAWLEY,  MARVIN  E.  KRELL, 
ALAINE  E.  BENIC,  AND  GERALD  L. 
THAYER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1836) 
for  the  relief  of  Ruth  V.  Hawley,  Marvin 
E.  Krell,  Alaine  E.  Benlc,  and  Gerald  L. 
Thayer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  1836 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  on 
such  terms  as  he  deems  Jtist,  the  Post- 
master General  Is  hereby  authorized  to  com- 
promise, release,  or  discharge.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  the  Individual  liabilities  of  Ruth  V. 
Hawley,  Marvin  B.  KreU,  Alaine  E.  Benlc, 
and  Gerald  L.  Thayer,  clerks  at  the  Clare, 
Michigan,  post  office,  to  the  United  States 
for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  burglary  at 
that  post  ofBce  on  the  night  of  AprU  27, 1968. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  P.  CHEATWOOD,  WALTER 
R  COTTOM.  KENNETH  GREENE, 
KENNETH  L.  MARCH,  ERNEST 
LEVY,  AND  ESTATE  OP  CHARLES 
J.HILER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1890) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  F.  Cheatwood, 
Walter  R.  Cottom,  Kenneth  Greene, 
Kenneth  L.  March,  Ernest  Levy,  and 
the  estate  of  Charles  J.  Hller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 1890 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  la  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each 
of  the  following  pereons  and  to  the  Estate 
of  Charles  J.  Hller  the  amounts  set  forth  In 
the  following  schedule: 

Robert  F.  Cheatwood —  •117.71 

Walter  R.  Cottom ---    181-3J 

Kenneth  Greene — -,-    WJ'i 

Kenneth  L.  March j—    HT'l 

Ernest   Levy -i      •••" 

EsUte  of  Charias  J.  Hilar — —    1^-21 
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These  amounts  are  In  full  settlement  of 
the  respective  claims  of  the  aforementioned 
Individuals  against  the  United  States  for  per 
diem  payments  for  Army  Reserve  active  duty 
training  performed  at  Reading,  Pennsylvcmla, 
on  detached  duty  from  the  Indiantown  Gap 
unitary  Reservation,  Annvllle,  Pennsylvania, 
from  April  19,  1966,  to  AprU  28,  1966,  in- 
clusive. No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wsis  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  C.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2246) 
for  the  relief  of  Cliarles  C.  Smith. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over   without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RICHARD   C.   WALKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3749) 
lor  the  relief  of  Richard  C.  Walker. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOT.  ERNIE  D.  BETHEA.  U.S.  MARINE 
CORPS  (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJR.  3753) 
for  tbe  relief  of  Sgt.  Ernie  D.  Bethea, 
U.6.  Marine  Corps  (retired) . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Cleric  called  the  blU  (Hjl.  5657) 
for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  BORBRIDGE,  JR. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  5900) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Borbridge,  Jr. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS,  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS,  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY. 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6100) 
for  the  relief  of  Janis  Zalcmanis,  Ger- 
trude Jansons,  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  obJecti<Mi. 


ROGER  STANLEY,  AND  THE  SUCCES- 
SOR PARTNERSHIP.  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY AND  HAL  IRWIN,  DOING 
BUSINESS  AS  THE  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY  ORCHESTRA 

.The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4667) 
for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley,  and  the 
successor  partnership,  Roger  Stanley 
and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the 
Roger  Stanley  Orchestra. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARIA  G.  ORSINI 

(NEE  MARI) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  1899) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  G.  Orsini 
<^neeMari>. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JESUS  MANUEL  CABRAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1931) 
for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Manuel  Cabral. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imaru- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  NGUONG  THI  TRAN  (FOR- 
MERLY NGUYEN  THI  NGUONG) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2117) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Nguong  Thi  Tran 
(formerly  Nguyen  Thi  Nguong,  A13707- 
473D/3) . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISS  MARGARET  GALE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  1995) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Margaret  Gale. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (Ejection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI 
DELA  ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Bal- 
dini  Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLACING  LT.  GEN.  KEITH  B.  Mc- 
CUTCHEON,  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS. 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE 
GRADE  OF  GENERAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  7500) 
to  provide  for  the  placement  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Keith  B.  McCutcheon,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  7600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
Lieutenant  General  Keith  B.  McCutcheon, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  when  retired, 
shaU  be  placed  on  tbe  retired  list  in  tbe 
grade  of  general:  Provided,  That  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  retired  pay  based  on  the  highest 
grade  held  by  him  while  on  the  active  list. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7500 
is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  placement  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon,  US.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  general. 

The  Wll  would  do  exactly  what  the  title 
states  but  with  retired  pay  based  on  his 
highest  active  duty  grade — ^lieutenant 
general.  No  Increase  In  retirement  pay 
would  be  authorized,  so  actually  there  is 
no  cost  Involved  in  this  legislation. 

Lieutenant  General  McCutcheon  was 
nominated  by  the  President  on  October 
16,  1970.  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  general  for  service  as  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
December  9,  1970.  Before  assumption  of 
ofBce,  General  McCutcheon  was  admitted 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda, 
with  a  serious  illness.  The  medical  con- 
clusion in  his  case  is  that  he  will  not 
again  be  fit  for  duty.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  his  medical  situation  Is 
terminal.  Regrettably  it  was  not  possible 
for  General  McCutcheon  to  become 
Assistant  Commandant,  and  another  ofB- 
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cer  has  assumed  that  post.  General 
Cutcheon  wiU  be  retired  for  physical 
disability.  ^  , 

The  circumsunces  of  General 
Cutcheon's  case  are  most  unusual,  .and 
certainly  every  compassion  attachete  to 
his  situation.  Very  few  precedents  ofl  this 
nature  exist.  MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Cben- 
nault,  U.S.  Air  Force,  dying  of  ca<icer, 
was  advanced  on  the  reUred  list  to  lieu- 
tenant general  with  no  increase  in  retired 
pay.  Rear  Adm.  Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick. 
U  S  Navy,  was  nominated  and  confltmed 
for  service  as  a  vice  admiral,  but  physi- 
cal disability  prevented  his  appointment. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Kavy 
concluded  that  the  admiral  would  halve  to 
be  retired  in  the  grade  of  rear  aditoiral 
in  the  absence  of  special  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  No  generally  Simi- 
lar cases  have  been  found  in  the  Army 
or  Marine  Corps,  so  there  have  been  very 
Isolated  instances  in  the  past  of  com- 
parable situations.  I 

The  placement  of  Lieutenant  G^eral 
McCutcheon,  when  retired,  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  general  would  give 
an  equitable  result  analogous  to  that 
presenUy  available  for  officers  selected  to 
grades  up  to  and  including  major  general 
under  the  provisiMis  of  Utle  10,  united 
States  Code,  secUon  1372  (3)  an4  (4). 
These  provisions  authorize  an  offl«er  to 
retire  in  the  grade  for  which  selected  if 
his  promotion  is  denied  because  of  i^hysi- 
cal  disability.  However,  since  the  OfBcer 
selection  process  terminates  with  selec- 
tion to  the  grade  of  major  generaQ  and 
service  in  the  two  senior  grades  is  by  rea- 
son of  appointment  to  a  stotutorj  post 
or  to  duty  of  great  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, the  advancement  author- 
ized by  the  foregoing  provisions  does  not 
apply  to  the  grades  of  general  an4  lieu- 
tenant general.  , 

Lieutenant  Genersd  McCutcheo^  has 
served  with  distinction  in  three  major 
conflicts.  World  War  n,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. In  Vietnam  he  held  positions  of 
great  responsibility,  first  as  commanding 
general,  1st  Marine  Aircraft  Win|;,  and 
deputy  commander,  3d  Marine  Aiiphib- 
ious  Force,  in  1965  and  1966.  During  1970, 
he  commanded  all  Marines,  ground  and 
air,  in  Vietnam.  He  has  been  in  the  fore- 
fnmt  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
Marine  Aviation  as  an  integral,  equal 
element  of  the  Marine  Air  Groimd  Team 
since  the  earliest  days  of  World  War  II . 
His  contributions  in  every  grade  through- 
out his  33  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice have  been  vital  in  the  develotnnent 
of  concepts  and  techniques  for  tJ»e  em- 
ployment of  Marine  aviation  i|i  am- 
phibious warfare. 

Ueutenant  General  McCutcheon  would 
have  been  the  first  Marine  aviator  to  be 
advanced  to  the  gr»de  of  general  jon  the 
active  list.  \ 

Gentlemen.  I  feel  confident  each  of  you 
will  want  to  help  in  this  compas$ionate 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  U  Oen. 
Keith  B.  McCutcheon  is  a  man  ojt  dedi- 
cation and  patriotism  who  has  served  his 
country  well  throughout  the  years, 
wherever  the  Marine  Corps  was  called 
upon  to  protect  our  Nation's  interests. 
His  record  of  service  is  one  to  irhich  I 


and  all  other  marines  look  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  guidance.  Clearly,  he 
is  a  man  who  loves  his  coimtry  and  the 
Marine  Corps. 

I  have  personally  known  Lieutenant 
General  McCutcheon  and  have  seen  him 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  in 
Vietnam.  From  my  observations,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  man  who  deserves  more 
to  be  honored  by  his  fellow  country- 
men. He  not  only  is  an  able  and  distin- 
guished combat  leader,  he  excels  at  in- 
spiring in  his  men  and  those  of  us  who 
kiiow  him  the  finest  principles  of  citi- 
zenship. 

A  gentleman,  a  leader  of  men,  a  cou- 
rageous fighter,  a  true  and  loyal  friend, 
and  a  great  American — all  of  these  de- 
scribe Keith  B.  McCutcheon.  For  these 
reasons,  I  strongly  support  this  meas- 
ure to  advance  him  to  the  level  of  gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  upon  his 
retirement. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 


STOCK  MARKET  ACnVTTY  AND 
GOVERNMENT  SUSPENSION  OF 
ABBOTT  LABORATORIES  INTRA- 
VENOUS SOLUTIONS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  doctor  in 
my  congressional  district  has  called  my 
attention  to  some  very  strange  stock 
market  activity  which  preceded— by  1 
day — Government  »ction  against  a  prod- 
uct of  Abbott  Laboratories. 

On  Saturday,  March  13.  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  ordered  Abbott 
Laboratories  to  stop  further  shipments, 
except  for  emergency  situations,  of  intra- 
venous solutions  until  a  contamination 
problems  causing  blood  infection  was 
cleared  up.  Intravenous  solutions  account 
for  approximately  8  percent  of  Abbott's 
sales  and  Abbott  provides  45  percent  of 
the  Nation's  supiHy  of  Intravenous 
solutions. 

Between  March  1  and  March  11,  Ab- 
bott Laboratories  was  not  a  big  volume 
trader  on  the  New  York  Stock  Market. 
On  1  day  shares  traded  dropped  as  low 
as  400  auid  never  rose  above  12.500.  It 
rose  in  price  on  5  days,  fell  on  3  days  and 
remained  stable  on  another  day. 

But  on  Friday  before  the  FDA's  public 
annoimcement,  trading  soared  to  103,700 
shares  which  feU  heavily.  2%.  After  the 
announcement  on  March  13,  Abbott 
stock  continued  to  fall  in  moderate  trad- 
ing for  the  next  8  days.  In  all,  it  lost 
about  12  points  in  the  <?  trading  days  fol- 
lowing the  announcement. 

"mis  is  a  documented  proof  of  Insider 
trading. 

I  have  requested  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
list  of  "smart"  traders  who  sold  before 
the  adverse  public  announcement  and 
determine  how  they  developed  such  in- 
vestment wisdom. 


CLOSING  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE HOSPITALS  TREATING  NAR- 
COTICS  VICTIMS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  SLsked  and  was  given 
jjermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very 
time  when  more  human  Uves  than  ever 
before  are  being  shattered  in  the  vice- 
like grip  of  narcotics,  the  administration 
has  atmounced  the  closing  of  one  of  the 
only  two  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
in  the  entire  United  States  organized  Lo 
treat  narcotics  victims. 

The  Clinical  Research  Center  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  is  the  only  such  facility  op- 
erated by  the  Public  Health  Service  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  thsm  30  years  and 
serves  patients  from  33  States.  If  t 
closes,  there  will  be  only  one  remaining 
facility  of  its  type— at  Lexington,  Ky. 

In  annoimcing  the  closure  and  shutting 
off  acceptance  of  new  patients  as  of  the 
first  of  this  month,  the  Public  Health 
Service  declared  it  would  hereafter  refer 
narcotics  patients  to  some  235  so-called 
community-based  clinics.  It  cited  14  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  Yesterday,  my  offlce 
was  able  to  reach  by  telephone  11  of  these. 
Some  of  them  have  never  treated  a  single 
narcotics  patient.  All  but  two  have  no 
inpatient  facilities  whatever.  The  two 
with  any  such  facilities  are  strictly  lim- 
ited, and  one  of  them  freely  admits  that 
its  treatment  has  been  lieretofore  un- 
successful. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
shall  insert  in  today's  Record  a  recitation 
of  the  responses  received  from  each  of 
these  clinics  as  well  as  statements  from 
eminent  authorities  in  the  field  of  nar- 
cotics treatment,  and  I  invite  the  mem- 
bership to  examine  the  contents  of  this 
report. 

To  close  this  hospital  at  the  very  Ume 
when  drug  abuse  Is  reaching  such  epi- 
demic proportions  is  utterly  Incongruous. 
To  rely  upon  such  community  clinics  :\s 
the  administration  cites  to  take  over  this 
massive  task  is  dangerous  and  almost 
fraudulently  irresponsible. 
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REPRESENTATIVE    ROU8H    INTRO- 
DUCES    LEGISLA-nON     TO     HELP 
L(X:AL     COMMUNITIES     DEVELOP 
AND  IMPROVE  THEIR  COMMUNI- 
CATION PACrtlTIES 
(Mr.   ROU8H   asked   and  was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  to  help  local  com- 
munities develop  and  improve  their  com- 
munication faculties.  On  March  4,  1971- 
I  introduced  this  same  bill  with  40  co- 
sponsors,  today  there  are  16  more  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  adding  their  nam^  to 
a  proposal  to  help  implement  a  nation- 
wide,    emergency     reporting     numoer, 

"911  " 

It'is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  include^ 
that  legislation  funds  to  be  used  by  loen 


communities  who  wish  to  adc^t  "911" 
as  the  single,  emergency  number  but  who 
find  attendant  costs  too  high  to  meet. 
The  actual  installation  of  "911"  is  not 
costly,  but  many  times  communities  must 
make  a  number  of  renovations  and  im- 
provements to  make  the  single,  emer- 
gency number  effective.  This  legislation 
Is  intended  to  help  them  meet  those 
costs. 

Presently  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration can  make  grants  for  this 
purpose,  but  presently  there  Is  no  specific 
reference  In  the  law  to  this  purpose  and 
no  reservation  of  funds  for  Just  that 
purpose.  The  present  legislation  would 
specify  funds  for  the  implementation  of 
"911"  throughout  the  United  States 
where  locaJ  communities  desired  this 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  when  addressing 
this  House  about  the  need  for  improved 
emergency  communications,  I  have  con- 
centrated on  the  aspect  of  crime  report- 
ing. However,  I  have  always  had  in  mind 
an  integrated  emergency  communica- 
tions system  for  each  conmiunlty  which 
would  be  respwnsible  for  all  emergency 
reporting,  including  fires,  health  emer- 
gencies, and  disasters.  I  intend  in  the 
next  few  weeks  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
important  assets  of  a  single,  nationwide, 
emergency  reporting  number  to  meet 
these  needs  as  well.  While  It  Is  true  that 
some  communities  will  prefer  to  coordi- 
nate only  fire  and  police,  or  only  ambu- 
lance and  fire  services,  or  some  other 
combination,  the  ideal  is  to  integrate  as 
many  of  these  services  as  possible. 


pirimary  purpoee  of  all  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  is  to  provide 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  voting  representation  in  Cimgrees. 

Broad  public  and  committee  6iQ>pcMrt 
for  the  proposed  amendments  has  been 
based  primarily  on  the  premise  that  par- 
ticipation by  the  people  in  their  govern- 
ment is  the  basic  principle  of  a  repre- 
sentative government.  Opponents  of  the 
amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
emphasized  that  the  establishment  of  the 
position  of  House  nonvoting  Delegate 
provided  the  only  practical  solution,  and 
national  representation  for  District  of 
Columbia  citizens  is  a  right,  which  is 
waived  by  those  who  choose  to  reside  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  subcommRtee  hearings  will  be  di- 
rected exclusively  at  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional sunendments  to  provide  vot- 
ing representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  will  not  be  concerned  with 
legislation  designed  to  establish  home 
rule  or  to  revise  the  structure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 


PROPOSED  HEARING  ON  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  REPRESENTATION 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  Subcommittee  No.  1  will 
commence  hearings  the  latter  part  of 
June  on  various  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  to  provide  voting  represen- 
tation in  Congress  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  exact  dates  will  shortly 
be  announced. 

These  hearings,  held  In  the  wake  of 
congressional  acticoi  establishing  the  po- 
sition of  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  will  be 
held  on  House  Joint  Resolution  253. 
which  was  Introduced  by  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee chairman.  Ekaktixl  Ckller,  and 
several  other  similar  or  related  proposals. 
Mr.  Celler's  Joint  resolution  is  Identical 
to  his  90th  Congress  proposal  House 
Joint  Resolution  396,  as  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  October  24,  1987. 
This  amended  version  of  the  resolution 
was  the  product  of  4  days  of  hearings 
conducted  by  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  However,  despite  the  support 
of  the  committee,  the  legislation  did  not 
reach  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinctive  meth- 
ods for  providing  r^resentation  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  differ- 
ent numbers  of  elected  Representatives 
contained  in  the  various  resolutions,  the 


DEMONSTRATORS    SHOULD    CLEAN 
UP   THEIR    DEBRIS 

(Mr.  McCOLLISTER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  work  in  Washington 
have  seal  a  lot  in  the  last  couple  weeks. 
We  have  watched  our  clean  white  bridges 
smeared  with  sporadic  smears  of  black 
and  red  spray  paint.  We  have  seen  our 
fiower-Uned  malls  and  parks  buried  un- 
der a  pile  of  garbage,  beer  cans,  and  pa- 
pers. And  we  have  all  been  aware  of 
signs  which  have  been  ripped  down,  park 
benches  which  have  been  used  for  fire- 
wood and  momiments  which  have  been 
decorated  with  profanity. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  havoc,  it 
appears  that  Justice  does,  indeed,  exist. 
Because  of  the  skills  and  discipline  of 
police,  and  the  superb  coordination  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department,  police, 
and  soldiers,  a  disruption  that  could  well 
have  grown  to  epidemic  proportions 
failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

The  disddents  failed,  to  be  sure.  But 
they  still  left  their  scar.  And  I,  Uke  thou- 
sands of  people  around  the  United  States, 
am  appalled  at  the  fact  that  for  many,  it 
was  as  simple  as  paying  their  $10  and  go- 
ing on  their  way. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Tuttle.  of  Omaha,  called  me  this 
morning,  equally  upset  She  had  a 
suggestion,  and  I  would  like  to  propose 
it  to  my  colleagues:  why  not  let  the  pun- 
ishment fit  the  crime? 

These  are  the  people  who  overnight 
turned  our  downtown  mails  into  pigpens. 
Let  them  clean  up  the  mess.  These  are 
the  people  who  were  so  busy  with  the 
paint.  Let  them  get  busy  with  scrub 
brushes.  Why  should  Washingtonians 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  what,  for  many, 
has  been  a  week  of  parties,  wine,  pot, 
and  "doing  ycAix  own  thing"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  everyone  else?  It  is  time  these 
people  took  the  responsibiUty  for  their 
actions. 

Next  time,  instead  of  a  fine,  give  them 
a  bucket  and  brush. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  OUR  POLICE 
AND  TROOPS 

<Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  a  word  of  praise  is  in  order  for 
the  police  forces  of  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area,  as  well  as  for  the  troops 
who  were  brought  in  yeterday  to  deal 
with  the  proposed  disruptions  of  our 
Government.  The  most  effective  device 
of  all,  in  my  opinion,  was  to  displace  the 
mob  from  their  encampment  at  West 
Potomac  Park.  This  threw  the  leaders  of 
the  mob  into  disarray.  In  fact,  appar- 
entiy  they  have  been  xmable  to  regroup 
their  mob  for  effective  action. 

I  congratiUate  the  metropolitan  area 
police  force,  and  I  trust  that  same  dis- 
play of  firm  discipline  will  be  practiced 
in  the  future  to  thwart  efforts  to  disrupt 
the  functions  of  our  Government.  Those 
of  us  who  feel  a  sense  of  security  from 
the  method  of  handling  the  proposed  an- 
archy must  be  thankful  when  we  recall 
the  days  of  Ramsey  Clark. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  often  said  proverbially  that  lightning 
does  not  strike  twice  in  the  same  place — 
but  for  the  second  time  in  less  than  a 
week  the  Democrats  have  attempted  an 
assault  on  my  RepubUcan  pocketbook  by 
a  direct  mail  appeal  for  fimds. 

Only  last  Tuesday,  In  a  statement 
which  appears  in  the  CoifcitcssioNAL 
Record,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Lawrence 
O'Brien  to  remove  my  name  from  his 
mailing  list  of  those  being  solicited  for 
contributions.  At  that  time  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  Democrats  were  so 
desperate  that  they  were  begging  for 
contributions  from  Republican  Congress- 
men— but  now  after  a  second  attempt  I 
am  convlneed  that  this  must  be  so  and 
that  they  are  really  grasping  at  straws. 

Once  more  I  call  upon  Mr.  O'Brien  to 
remove  my  name  from  his  mailing  list. 
If  the  Democrats  are  so  hard  pressed  for 
funds  tiiey  should  be  more  frugal  and 
stop  wasting  tiieir  postage  by  asking  Re- 
publicans to  help  bail  them  out  of  their 
financial  mess. 


CAPITAL  MAY  DAY 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  most  Infamous  of  all  May  Days  in 
this  Capital  took  place.  Preceding  May 
Day  1971  came  the  declaration  euid  the 
aVowed  Intention  by  certain  subversive 
units  to  disrupt  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  put  a  stop  to  the  orderly  pro- 
gression of  governmental  affairs  in  this 
Nation's  Capital.  As  a  result  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Washington.  D.C., 
Police  Department  stepped  in  with  every- 
thing that  they  could  command,  in  a 
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most  forceful  manner,  restating  In  tfie 
arrest  of  7,000  people  who  were  incarcer- 
ated along  with  their  infamous  leader, 
RenrUe  Davis.  I  hope  they  make  t>ie 
charge  stick  on  Mr.  Davis,  because  he  is 
one  of  the  persons  who  is  responsible  |or 
the  most  disorderly  collection  of  hocki- 
lums  that  this  country  has  ever  seen  in 
the  streets  of  our  Nation.  i 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  tha|  a 
few  of  than,  of  course,  will  not  be  these 
persons  who  were  justly  picked  up,  aind 
they  wiU  be,  of  course,  discharged  if 
found  not  guilty,  but  the  majority  of 
those  who  sought  their  level  of  water 
must  now  pay  the  penalty  with  si>b- 
mersion.  Anarchy  in  this  country  caniiot 
be  tolerated  and  must  be  handled  finely. 


MAY  DAY   ACnvmES 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  pfer 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  nun 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  said  in  this  body  and  the 
other  body  and  the  news  media  about 
what  happened  yesterday  with  the  so- 
oalled  May  Day  activities  here  in  Wash- 
ington. A  moment  ago  a  remark  was 
made  about  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was 
to  make  7.000  arrests.  I  certainly  agtee. 
It  was  a  sad  day  for  our  Nation  and  our 
Government  when  we  had  to  make  7J000 
arrests,  and  they  could  have  made  m^ny 
more.  There  were  many  more  anarchists 
running  loose  wanting  to  destroy  our 
Government.  I  think  we  had  to  Ijold 
those  f>eople  to  save  our  Government  and 
this  city. 

What  really  concerns  me  is  that  s^me 
in  this  body  and  some  in  the  other  b^y, 
particularly  thoee  with  political  aspira- 
tions who  desire  to  be  President  of !  the 
United  States,  sp^Jt  about  the  actioii  of 
yesterday  and  talk  of  it  not  as  an  effort 
to  overthrow  our  way  of  govenunent  by 
mob  rule,  but  merely  are  saying  it  was 
counterproductive. 

I  am  really  concerned  when  we  l>ave 
prospective  presidential  candidiites 
merely  making  remarks  about  the  ac- 
tivity yesterday  and  about  the  anarchy 
in  this  country  by  referring  to  it  as  coun- 
terproductive and  not  criticizing  it  for 
what  it  really  is.  an  effort  to  destroy  our 
way  of  life  and  our  way  of  govemn^ent. 
and  even  our  two-party  system,  our  po- 
litical system  which  I  think  every  N<an- 
ber  here  should  want  to  protect.      , 

I  praise  the  President  for  his  bolq  ac- 
tion to  stop  this,  the  police  department, 
the  National  Guard,  and  all  those  who 
participated  in  protecting  our  city, and 
Government. 


of  war  for  internment  in  neutral  coun- 
tries or  for  their  immediate  release.  The 
following  day,  the  managing  director  of 
the  Swedish  American  Lines  announced 
in  Stockholm  that  his  company  will  make 
ships  avaUable  to  carry  Americans  held 
prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia  if  they  are 

Representatives  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment have  made  proposals  to  North 
Vietnam  that  all  prisoners  be  released  to 
the  custody  of  neutral  coimtries.  This 
proposal  has  President  Nixon's  endorse- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  not  replied  to  this  very  hu- 
mane idea.  In  light  of  the  assurance  of 
ships  to  transport  the  prisoners.  I  would 
hope  the  North  Vietnamese  will  look 
with  favor  upon  the  proposal  and  speed 
the  release  of  all  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Secretary 
Laird  for  the  initiatives  he  has  taken 
to  free  our  prisoners  of  war  and  hope  his 
efforts  will  not  be  In  vain. 

I  would  urge  the  Department  of  State 
to  use  every  resource  at  its  disposal  to 
see  that  all  neutral  nations  become  a 
part  of  this  humanitarian  effort. 


action  and  to  those  who  have  carried 
out  his  decision  so  effectively. 

America  wants  law  and  order.  Now  It 
Is  time  to  roimd  up  the  ringleaders.  Too 
few  of  them  have  been  arrested.  It  is  not 
enough  to  incarcerate  the  lackeys.  The 
leaders  also  must  pay  the  penalty.  They 
have  conspired  against  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  laws  against  conspiracy.  Let 
the  laws  be  enforced. 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  this  city  and  the  police 
force  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
method  in  which  he  handled  yesterday's 
disturbance.  There  was  very  little  block- 
ing of  the  streets  and  no  violence  in  ar- 
resting those  people  and  no  police  bru- 
tality. They  were  doing  what  had  to  be 
done. 

I  called  my  daughter  last  night  who  Is 
in  high  school  back  home,  and  she  said, 
"Daddy,  I  heard  and  saw  on  televisicii 
they  stopped  some  man,  and  he  got  out, 
and  he  beat  up  a  couple  of  them.  Was 
that  you?" 

I  said,  "No.  if  they  had  stopped  me,  it 
would  have  been  me."  I  want  to  tell  you 
when  I  came  to  work  yesterday  and  to- 
day. I  was  prepared,  and  if  anybody  tried 
to  slash  my  tires,  there  would  have  been 
something  going  on — I  do  not  mind  tell- 
ing you. 


)HERS 


SHIPS  TO  TRANSPORT  PRISO 
OP  WAR,  IP  RELEASED      | 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  address  the  Houae  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matjter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speak;er,  I 
read  with  great  interest  last  we*k  a 
speech  by  Secretary  Laird  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  assured  by  ead- 
ers  of  neutral  natiom  that  ships  i/ould. 
be  made  available  to  transport  prisoners 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THOSE  WHO 
STAND  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  congratula- 
tions are  extended  to  those  oflQcials  of 
government,  including  police  and  mili- 
tary, who  have  faced  up  to  the  threat 
of  anarchy  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City  in 
recent  days.  They  are  helping  to  preserve 
America  and  its  institutions.  The  refusal 
to  yield  control  of  our  Government  to  the 
riffraff  which  has  descended  upon  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  a  monumental  step. 
Washington  and  the  Nation  do  not  need 
the  harassment  which  these  and  other 
demonstrators  seek  to  perpetuate  upon 
us.  We  are  indebted  to  the  President  for 
accepting  the  responsibility  for  strong 


SYMPATHIZES  WITH 
DEMONSTRATORS 

(Mrs.  ABZUQ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
with  msuiy  people  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  tactics  that  were  xised  by  some 
of  the  demonstrators  here  yesterday.  But 
I  think  it  is  very  foolish  we  do  not  recog- 
nize that  much  of  this  activity  Is  caused 
by  our  refusal  to  respond  to  their  de- 
mands 8^  well  as  to  the  demands  of  73 
percent  of  the  people  of  this  country 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
end  this  war. 

The  people  have  spoken  out.  people 
who  represent  both  sides  of  this  aisle. 

The  people  are  asking  that  we  with- 
draw all  of  our  efforts  and  energies  from 
a  war  which  has  been  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected by  the  people,  a  war  which  has 
never  been  consented  to  by  this  House, 
and  which  is  being  conducted  now  il- 
legally and  unconstitutionally  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  without 
oiu-  consent.  We  have  removed  the  legal 
pretext  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
We  have  adopted  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  which  originaUy  tried  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  invasion  which  re- 
cently took  place  in  Laos. 

But  the  war  goes  on,  and  according  to 
the  President's  remarks,  will  go  on.  And 
the  people  feel  a  need  to  create  a  sense 
of  urgency  in  this  venerable  body.  We 
must  act  now  to  end  the  war.  to  end  our 
military  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
to  limit  our  military  spending,  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  problems  in  this  coun- 
try we  have  neglected  for  so  long,  and 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  power  and  representaUve- 
ness  of  this  US.  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment about  due  process.  All  our  citizens 
are  entiUed  to  the  safeguards  of  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  our  most  fundamental 
law  They  are  entitled  to  its  protection 
in  the  ordinary  running  of  their  lives 
and  in  times  of  crisis.  What  we  have  been 
witnessing  the  last  2  days  in  this  city  has 
been  a  complete  disregard  of  these  fun- 
damental rights.  Many  innocent  people 
have  been  picked  up  by  the  police,  many 
have  never  been  advised  of  the  charges 
against  them;  many  have  had  no  access 
to  a  lawyer  to  advise  them  of  their  rights 
We  who  are  the  lawmakers  should  not 
tolerate  this.  We  must  end  this  illegal 
war  In  Indochina  now  and  we  must 
create  a  system  of  justice  which  can 
function  In  crisis  in  accord  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  has  expired. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA     POLICE      DEPARTMENT 
AND  NATIONAL  GUARD 
(Mr    HOGAN   asked   and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  ext«nd  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
ask  for  this  time  to  debate  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  as  a  passing  comment,  62.5 
percent  of  my  own  constituents  support 
President  Nixon's  stand  In  Vietnam. 

But  I  did  take  the  floor  to  indicate 
my  immense  pride  in  the  Washington 
Police  Department.  They  did  an  out- 
standing job  yesterday  and  today,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  in  keep- 
ing the  traffic  moving  and  in  keeping  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  safe.  All  of 
us  m  this  Chamber,  in  this  city,  and  in 
this  country  owe  these  police  officers, 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  into 
the  night,  a  tremendous  vote  of  thanks. 
It  is  a  source  of  personal  pride  to  me  that 
so  many  of  my  own  constituents  and  so 
many  of  my  personal  friends  are  in- 
cluded among  these  dedicated  police  offi- 
cers. „ 
Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  would  include  also  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  would  accept  that 
amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  his  re- 
minder. I  most  certainly  include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard  in  my 
commendation. 


GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  SHOULD 
BE  REMOVED  FROM  WASHING- 
TON.   D.C. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  litle  different  observation  to  make 
than  some.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a 
relatively  small  niunber  of  people  can 
cause  so  much  concern  and  could  pos- 
sibly disrupt  government  in  Washing- 
ton, It  is  time  seriously  to  think  about 
moving  some  of  the  offices  and  agencies 
out  of  Washington.  We  have  talked  about 
this  for  a  good  many  years,  but  as  the 
Grovemment  expands  and  gets  bigger  and 
bigger,  we  continue  to  put  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  agencies  and  Increased  func- 
tions into  this  area.  I  think  we  should 
look  at  every  bill  that  comes  up,  and 
every  time  we  can  do  so,  move  an  office 
or  part  of  an  office  out  of  Washington. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  VOTE  ON 
VIETNAM  WAR 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  earlier 
speaker  made  the  comment  that  if  the 
war  were  to  end  tomorrow,  the  problems 
of  the  coimtry  would  go  on.  I  suspect 
some  would  go  on.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  we  could  end  the  war  and  find  out 
exactly  what  effect  it  would  have  in 
calming  things  down  here  at  home. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Yoi* 
made  a  good  point.  She  said  In  effect 
that  there  has  been  a  different  kind  of 
work  stoppage  around  here  for  the  last 
10  years,  and  that  Is  with  respect  to  the 
Congress  not  facing  up  to  the  issue  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
Everyone  In  this  Chamber  knows  that 
we  have  not  had  one  vote  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  last  10  years,  and  I  mean  a 
direct  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  even  hide  the  money  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  the  Defense  appropri- 
ation so  that  we  do  not  have  to  have  a 
specific  vote  on  the  issue. 

So  we  do  not  have  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  failure  of  work  stoppages 
elsewhere,  when  we  have  hswi  a  worts 
stoppage  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution 
right  here  In  the  House  for  the  last  10 
years. 

CXVn 839— Part  10 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  FOR- 
BID OVERNIGHT  CAMPING  ON 
FEDERAL  PARKS  AND  OTHER  PUB- 
LIC LANDS 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1969  the  House  passed  a  bill — which 
unfortunately  failed  in  the  Senate — to 
forbid  overnight  camping,  sitting  in.  or 
building  a  temporary  building  in  which 
to  sleep  on  Federal  paiics  and  other  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia  and 
to  forbid  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  for  such 
a  purpose. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  legislation  in 
the  hope  that  the  House  wUl  repass  it 
and  that  the  Senate  will  this  time  ap- 
prove It.  I  have  added  a  section  providing 
that  penalties  for  violating  this  law  will 
be  up  to  3  months  in  jail  and  up  to  $1,000 
fine  per  person,  or  both. 

The  so-called  Mayday  tribe  encamp- 
ment and  its  aftermath  have  done  exten- 
sive damage  to  the  city,  although  the  fine 
work  of  police  and  troops  in  controlling 
the  demonstrators  has  greatly  minimized 
the  scope  of  disruptive  activities.  West 
Potomac  Park,  the  campsite  of  the  dem- 
onstrations, is  covered  with  litter  which 
will  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  remove. 
Far  more  serious  has  been  costly  damage 
to  private  property  in  some  areas  and  the 
tremendous  expense  of  calling  up  troops 
and  National  Guardsmen. 

The  demonstrators  cannot  come  to 
Washington  in  enormous  numbers  in 
order  to  force  their  wUl  on  Congress  and 
the  Nation  if  they  do  not  have  a  place 
to  stay. 

Parklands,  set  aside  for  public  enjoy- 
ment and  the  beautiflcation  of  the  Capi- 
tal City,  should  not  be  used  as  a  camp- 
ground for  people  planning  to  paralyze 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  l^^slation. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  70)  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  to  provide  an  addition- 
al source  of  financing  for  the  rural  tele- 
phone iMrogram,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  oi  the  bUl. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  28, 
1971.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gaitleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Belchsr)  . 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  is  a  good  report.  We  had  very 
few  differences  to  work  out  with  the 
Senate.  I  believe  the  differences  were 
resolved  in  the  best  way.  and  it  is  a  good 
conference  report  and  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
men from  Oklahoma  that  this  Is  a  sound 
report  and  that  it  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise and  that  it  is  in  line  with  what 
I  believe  the  House  wants  to  pass.  I, 
therefore,  urge  the  House  to  accept  the 
report. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Teacot)  is  not  on  the  floor  now,  but  I 
talked  with  him  only  a  few  moments  ago. 
He  Is  interested  in  a  fair  consideration  of 
the  report.  He  does  not  want  to  delay 
anything,  but  he  is  not  in  favor  of  tills 
report,  and  I  would  not  want  the  printed 
record  to  place  him  in  a  false  light. 

All  of  the  other  conferees  felt  it  was  • 
good  report.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  be- 
lieve we  probably  have  a  better  bill  now 
than  the  bill  which  came  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  feel  that  both  the  bill  and  the 
report  are  two  restrictive  but  they  do  let 
us  get  moving  In  the  direction  we  should 
have  moved  years  ago. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure  and  I  congratu- 
late the  conferees  on  their  efforts,  and 
urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZATION        FOR        POSTi 
SERVICE  TO  RECEIVE  PASSPORT 
APPLICATIONS  j 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Riiles,  I  c^U 
up  House  Resolution  409  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  rks.  409 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tHat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  OoDimlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  mi  the  State  of  the  Un  jon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  531)1  to 
authorize  the  United  States  Poetal  Service 
to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  execution  of  Ian 
application  for  a  passport,  and  all  points!  of 
order  against  section  1  of  s&ld  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  noCi  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eqtially  divided  «pd 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  ibl- 
norlty  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  lor 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  aind 
r»port  the  bill  to  the  House  with  s^ch 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  sjnd 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered!  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,]  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  cc^- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  409 
provide*  for  consideration  of  a  Senile 
bill,  S.  531,  which,  as  reported  by  our 
Cominittee  on  Ptoreign  Affairs,  would 
authorize  the  UjS.  Postal  Service  to  de- 
ceive the  fee  of  $2  for  execution  of  an 
application  for  a  passport.  The  resolu> 
tion  provides  that  points  of  order  against 
8«ction  1  of  the  bill,  providing  for  t|he 
transfer  of  such  funds  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, are  waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  8.  531  would  authorize  tftie 
Secretary  of  State  to  transfer  to  the 
Postal  Service  the  execution  fee  of  $2  lor 
each  passport  application  executed  by 
postal  officials.  This  would  be  aocoei- 
plished  by  making  periodic  adjustments 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasuty.  J 

Passport  a(>pllcatlons  have  increased 
140  percent  during  the  period  from  1960 
to  1969,  and  this  Increase  is  expected  to 
continue.  State  Department  passport 
agencies  and  Federal  district  court  decks 
have  been  swamped  with  applications.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  more  peoj^le 
mnst  travel  great  distances  in  order  to 
apply  for  passports. 

To  meet  this  paasport-api^catlDn 
crisis,  the  Department  of  State  and  t*ie 
Post  OfBce  Department  on  July  1,  1970. 
agreed  to  start  a  pilot  program  for  the 
acceptance  of  passport  applications  <at 
certain  first-class  post  offices  in  t^e 
State  oif  Connecticut  and  in  Detrdit, 
Mich.,  and  Houston,  Tex.  The  State  E»e- 
partment  agreed  to  reimburse  the  P^st 
OfBce  Department  $2  for  each  passpdrt 
application  executed  by  It  since  that'  is 
the  same  amount  that  is  charged  for  t^iis 
service  by  present  offices  which  are  ani- 
thorlaed  to  process  passport  applications. 

The  pilot  program  has  been  successful 
and  this  legislation  would  provide    or 


needed  expansion  of  the  service  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  proposed  au- 
thorization would  expire  on  June  30, 1973. 
It  is  expected  that  by  that  time  the  de- 
partments concerned  will  have  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  determine  whether 
the  procedures  for  reimbursement  are 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adopUwi  of  the 
rule  In  order  that  S.  531  may  be  con- 
sidered.   

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
transfer  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  the 
execution  fee — $2 — for  each  passport  ap- 
plication handled  by  postal  officials. 

Currently,  passport  applications  are 
accepted  at  10  State  Department  pass- 
port agencies  located  in  cities  around 
the  country  and  by  clerks  of  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  These  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  ever-increasing  applications 
as  Americans  continue  to  travel  abroad 
in  ever-increasing  numbers.  This  legis- 
lation will  provide  a  convenient  and 
nearby  location  for  many  more  Ameri- 
cans to  apply  for  passports,  at  their  local 
post  office. 

A  pilot  project  was  begim  on  July  1, 
1970.  mutually  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Postal  Service  in 
Connecticut  and  Detroit,  Mich.  It  has 
been  a  success.  This  legislation  would 
make  it  national  m  scope,  bringing  closer 
to  many  people  a  place  to  apply  for  their 
passports.  The  bill  also  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  have  the  Treasury  credit 
the  accoimt  of  the  Postal  Service  in  the 
amount  of  $2  for  each  passport  applica- 
tion processed  by  the  Postal  Service. 

No  cost  estimate  is  available.  Because 
the  pilot  project  was  very  small  In  scope^ 
no  accurate  estimate  of  expense  or  num- 
ber ot  applications  processed  by  the 
Postal  Service  is  now  possible.  The  au- 
thority provided  in  this  legislation  ex- 
pires on  Jime  30,  1973;  by  that  time  suf- 
ficient information  should  be  available  to 
determine  whether  the  program  should 
be  made  permanent. 

The  committee  reported  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  531)  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for 
execution  of  an  application  for  a  pass- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrmi;  or  thb  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  6.  531,  with  Mr. 
Andbews  of  Alabama  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thom- 
son) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  one  simple 
purpose — to  provide  greater  convenience 
for  American  citizens  who  wish  to  travel 
abroad. 

A  passport  is  a  necessary  document  for 
any  citizen  who  wants  to  leave  the 
United  States.  The  passport  itself  is  is- 
sued only  by  the  Department  of  State, 
either  In  Washington  or  at  one  of  Its  10 
passport  agencies  around  the  country. 
The  problem  which  this  bill  addresses  is 
the  matter  of  making  ai^lication  for  the 
passport. 

When  an  Individual  applies  for  a  pass- 
pOTt,  he  must  fill  out  an  application  blank 
with  basic  vital  statistics,  give  evidence 
that  he  is  a  citizen,  such  as  a  birth  cer- 
tificate or  naturalization  papers,  and 
supply  two  photographs.  Applications  are 
presently  taken  at  one  of  the  US.  pass- 
port agencies,  a  clerk  of  a  Federal  court. 
or  a  State  court  having  naturalization 
jurisdiction.  At  the  time  of  application, 
the  individual  pays  $2  for  the  applicaMon 
and  $10  for  the  passport  itself.  In  the 
case  of  applications  before  a  Federal  au- 
thority, the  $2  is  paid  into  the  Treasury. 
The  law  permits.  .State  courts  to  retahi 
the  $2  fee. 

It  may  appear  that  there  are  plenty 
of  places  at  which  an  Individual  can  ap- 
ply for  a  passport.  The  fact  is.  however, 
that  more  Americans  are  going  abroad 
than  ever  before.  Something  like  2  mil- 
lion people  will  apply  for  passports  this 
year.  Many  of  them  do  not  Uve  close  to 
a  passport  agency  or  a  Federal  court. 
State  courts  are  heavily  burdened  with 
judicial  duties  and  give  passport  appli- 
cations a  low  priority.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  State  courts  will  not  take  applications. 
In  others,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment several  weeks  in  advance  just 
to  h9ve  the  clerk  check  and  accept  tbe 
application. 

Last  year  the  problem  of  service  to  the 
citizen  became  so  critical  in  some  areas 
that  45  Members  of  this  body  introduced 
or  sponsored  bills  to  improve  passport 
processing.  My  subcommittee  held  a 
number  of  hearings  on  this  st^Ject  at 
which  Members  of  this  body  appeared  or 
to  which  they  siAmitted  statements  in 
support  of  improved  service.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  acknowledged  the  prob- 
lem. In  light  of  this  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, the  subcommittee  determined  that 
corrective  action  was  necessary. 

Shortly  after  our  hearings  concluded, 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Committee  to 
Facilitate  Travel  made  its  report  in  which 
it  recommended  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  accept  applications.  Rather  than 
press  for  passage  of  legislation  we  de- 
cided to  let  this  proposal  be  tried  on  a 
pilot  basis.  By  arrangement  between  the 
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Department  of  State  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, 11  centers  where  there  are  first-class 
post  offices  were  authorized  to  accept  ap- 
plications. As  in  the  case  of  other  ap- 
plication centers  the  charge  is  $2  for  the 
«)piication.  This  sum  goes  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  State  Department  has  been  able 
to  reimburse  the  Postal  Service  for  each 
application  it  handles  from  its  regular 
appropriations.  So  long  as  the  progrsun 
has  been  on  a  limited  basis  the  Depart- 
mait  has  been  able  to  draw  on  its  ap- 
propriations. If,  however,  the  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  expanded,  some  better  way 
must  be  found  to  provide  reimbursement 
to  the  Postal  Service. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the 
mechanics  of  bookkeeping  while,  at  the 
same  time,  maintaining  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  the  handling  of  public  funds. 
The  Postal  Service  will  deposit  the  fees 
it  collects  in  a  separate  account  which 
periodically  will  be  transferred  to  it. 

I  can  think  of  no  simpler,  less  costly, 
and  more  expeditious  way  to  give  the 
public  the  service  it  deserves.  Many  of  the 
bills  that  were  introduced  provided  for 
more  psissport  agencies  financed  out  of  a 
revolving  fund.  Members  should  realize 
that  the  work  of  the  passport  agency  is 
highly  seasonal — heaviest  from  May  to 
October.  To  set  up  more  places  aroimd 
the  country  would  mean  additional  rent, 
ofBce  equipment  and  salaries.  Many  em- 
ployees would  be  seasonal  workers.  It  is 
estimated  that  each  new  passport  agency 
oflQce  will  cost  more  than  $100,000. 

But  more  passport  agency  offices  will 
not  resolve  the  issue.  Thousands  of 
Americans  all  over  the  country  will  &tiU 
be  far  removed  frpm  these  new  offices. 

Some  argue  that  the  use  of  post  office 
facilities  will  interfere  with  the  mail 
service.  This  is  nonsense.  In  the  first 
place,  the  only  post  offices  that  will  be 
used  are  first-class  post  offices.  Every  one 
of  them  has  a  window  with  a  bonded  em- 
ployee to  handle  items  such  as  registered 
mail.  These  employees  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sorting  or  delivery  of  the  reg- 
ular mail. 

Every  State  has  a  number  of  first-class 
post  offices  so  the  workload  on  any  one 
of  them  will  be  minimal.  Moreover,  the 
greatest  demand  for  applications  comes 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  post 
offices  are  least  burdened. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether 
there  will  be  any  diminution  in  secur- 
ity—whether passports  will  be  issued,  for 
example,  to  those  seeking  to  evade  prose- 
cution. There  will  be  no  diminution  of 
security.  All  that  the  post  offices  will  do 
is  what  the  courts  now  do — take  the  ap- 
plication. It  still  remains  with  the  pass- 
port office  to  make  the  necessary  secur- 
ity determination  before  issuing  the 
passport. 

I  saw  a  newspaper  story — evidently 
planted — that  the  rate  of  error  in  appli- 
cation handling  by  the  Postal  Service 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  courts. 
I  asked  the  Department  for  a  statement 
on  this  accusation.  Because  the  Boston 
passport  agency  has  handled  about  60 
percent  of  post  office  applicaticms,  a 
study  was  made  there.  The  error  rate  for 
applications  made  in  post  offices  In  that 
Jurisdiction  was  5.5  i>ercent  compared 
with  a  rate  of  5.2  percent  for  the  courts. 
Finally,  this  bill  carries  a  2 -year  au- 


thorization. Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  entire  operation  then 
and  determine  whether  it  should  be  ex- 
tended or  terminated. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  efficient  way 
to  give  the  public  the  service  it  should 
have  and  still  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
Ooverment.  In  fact,  this  bill  will  even 
produce  a  small  amount  of  revenue  to 
the  extent  that  the  post  office  is  used  m- 
stead  of  State  courts.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
look  on  this  bill  as  a  big  moneymaker.  It 
will  be  a  self-supporting  service.  And  It 
meets  the  appeal  of  President  Nixon  to 
bring  Government  closer  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  S.  531. 

So  that  there  is  really  no  significant 
difference. 

This  is  an  administration  bill.  The 
administration  wants  it.  It  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee,  I  believe,  with  only 
three  votes  against  It.  I  urge  that  the 
Houss  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of  questions 
have  been  asked;  I  want  to  answer  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

One  Member  asked,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Blount's  edict,  will  a  postal  employee 
jeopardize  his  job  If  a  Congressman  in- 
tercedes for  an  applicant? 

The  answer  is  "No."  The  post  office, 
like  the  courts,  simply  accepts  the  appli- 
cation. Neither  the  courts  nor  the  post 
office  can  hold  up  the  application. 

A  Member  would  Intercede,  if  there 
was  any  adjudication  to  be  done,  at 
the  State  Department  or  the  passixirt 
agency.  That  is  where  you  would  in- 
tercede. This  would  continue  to  be  done. 
A  Congressman  can  still  seek  expeditious 
handling  oy  contacting  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  one  of  the  passport  agencies. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  for  his  comments  on  this  legisla- 
tion, but  more  importantly  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  his  early  jiwareness  of  this  problem 
which  has  been  confronted  applicants 
for  passports  in  the  past,  particularly 
with  many  people  from  the  Northeastern 
States  and  Texas  and  Michigan,  and 
other  areas  of  the  country.  These  Mem- 
bers came  to  the  chairman  and  his  sub- 
committee and  explained  to  him  the  long 
waiting  time  which  took  place  in  certain 
urban  areas  in  obtaining  passport  ap- 
plications and  getting  them  processed 
properly. 

The  gentleman  and  his  subcommittee 
reacted  sympathetically  and  held  hear- 
ing.s,  and  did  attack  this  problem,  and 
did  come  up  with  solutions  by  providing 
the  pilot  programs  in  the  post  offices  in 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  and  Texas.  I 
understand  that  it  has  worked  well,  and 
I  undertsand  it  has  reduced  that  long 
waiting  period  which  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  endured. 

Again  I  certainly  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  providing  a  remedy  to 
the  situation  which  had  heretofore 
caused  so  many  American  people  to  wait 
in  long  lines  and  in  cities  far  distant 
from  their  homes  in  order  to  obtain  a 
passport. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  .  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  matter  was 
brought  to  my  attention  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mona- 
GAN)  and  many  others. 

This  has  not  been  a  problem  in  my 
constituency.  There  will  be  no  post  offices 
handling  this  m  my  constituency,  but  I 
could  readily  see  that  it  wsa  a  problem 
for  other  Members.  You  always  hear 
aroimd  here  that  Congress  is  not  respon- 
sive, it  does  not  react.  Well,  the  Congress 
is  responsive  and  it  does  try  to  react  as 
soon  as  it  is  aware  of  a  problem. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
iTrom  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  brings 
up  the  next  question:  How  many  post 
offices  will  be  made  available  for  appli- 
cations if  this  bill  passes? 

At  the  moment  there  are  11  accepting 
applications — eight  in  Connecticut,  two 
in  Texas,  and  one  in  Michigan.  If  this 
bill  passes,  the  State  Department  plans 
an  additional  91-32  in  Massachusetts, 
principally  around  the  Boston  area  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people  in  and 
around  Boston  who  are  having  to  stand 
in  line.  In  New  York  City  and  to  the  sub- 
urban areas,  26;  the  San  Francisco  area, 
24;  and  in  Minnesota  nine. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  others  will  not 
be  added  if  a  problem  arises,  but  these 
are  the  places  where  they  have  found  a 
problem  existing  now,  and  these  are  the 
places  they  propose  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  third  question  that  has  been  asked 
of  me:  How  many  employees  does  the 
passport  division  have?  . 

At  the  moment  they  have  about  300 
permanent  employees  in  Washington, 
and  about  200  permanent  employees  in 
the  field,  plus  several  hundred  tempo- 
rary employees  outside  of  Washington. 
The  problem  is  to  staff  these  agencies  for 
5  months  of  heavy  work. 

Some  people  said,  "Let  us  open  up 
more  passport  agencies."  Well,  this 
would  Just  compound  the  problem  we 
already  have.  This  work  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  comes  at  an  off  season 
for  the  Post  Office.  The  big  season  for 
the  Post  Office  occurs  when  the  demand 
for  passports  is  low,  such  as  in  the 
Christmas  season.  At  times  like  that 
there  &re  relatively  few  applications  be- 
ing received  for  passports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  m  su]»»rt  of 
S.531. 

This  legislation,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  explained  in  some  detail, 
will  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
improve  its  service  to  the  increasing 
number  of  Americans  who  apply  for 
passports  yearly. 

At  present,  passport  applications  are 
accepted  through  the  Department  of 
State's  10  passport  agencies  located  in 
principal  cities,  and  by  clerks  of  court  in 
Federal  district  courts  and  various  State 
courts.  As  the  committee  report  notes, 
these  f acillt'es  have  been  overwhelmed  o.v 
the  growing  number  of  applications. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation will  enable  the  State  Department 
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to  expand  the  program  for  acceptance 
of  pa^port  applications  at  post  oiBces. 
Such  an  expansion  will  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  oior  constituents,  particularly 
those  who  live  in  an  area  from  which 
large  numbers  of  Americans  travel 
abrosul.  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  approve 
this  legislation  and  permit  this  ne\f  ap- 
proach to  the  handling  of  passport 
applications.  I 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yiWd  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MONAGAN).  I 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation,  whichi  does 
no  more  than  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service 
the  execution  fee  of  $2  for  each  pa*port 
application.  I  support  this  bill,  because 
it  does  represent  a  substantial  step  in  the 
direction  of  providing  our  people  witii  the 
type  of  service  they  are  entitled  to  in 
making  their  applications  for  a  I  US. 
passport. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  in  a 
situation  of  crisis  which  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  Oiaimo)  ha|s  re- 
ferred to,  a  situation  in  our  State,  and  In 
certain  other  areas.  It  has  been  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  ap- 
plications for  new  passports  in  th«  Na- 
tion rose  in  9  years  by  140  percent;  and 
certainly  this  was  true  of  our  State. 

In  addition  to  the  rise  in  volumi,  the 
Connecticut  courts  whdch  had  a|ways 
accepted  these  applications,  refusedlto  do 
so  further,  and.  therefore,  there  wfcs  no 
place  for  people  to  go  who  had  cu$tom- 
arily  been  able  to  go  a  reasonably  small 
distance  to  make  their  applications.  Many 
of  them  had  to  go  out  of  the  State,  to 
New  York,  in  order  to  do  it.  So  I  thli^k  the 
Department  of  State  should  be  biven 
credit  for  taking  this  step.  And  particular 
credit  Is  due  to  Barbara  Watson,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  of  the  State  Department 
who  after  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Facilitate  Travel,  which  was 
headed  by  Senator  Saltonst€ill,  put  4  pilot 
program  Into  effect.  So  successful  has 
this  program  been  that  it  is  now  recom- 
mended that  it  be  expanded  and  thit  the 
amount  paid  for  the  passport  shoijld  be 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  time  involve^- 

Another  beneficial  result  of  the  test 
program  has  been  the  fact  that  i|i  our 
Connecticut  probate  courts  some  ^97  of 
them  have  also  agreed  to  Join  in  tkklng 
applications  for  passports.  So  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  Members  of  Conferess, 
of  the  hearings  of  this  committee,  (ind  a 
result  of  the  interests  and  action  of  the 
State  Department,  we  now  have  an  in- 
finitely better  system  than  we  had  be- 
fore and  one  that  is  giving  service  to  the 
people.  J 

This  bill,  whose  counterpart  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  and  which  haa  been 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
would  expand  a  successful  passpoirt  ap- 
plication test  program  that  has  been 
operating  in  Connecticut  and  two  other 
States  for  the  last  half  year.  It  Would 
also  provide  an  additional  source  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Postal  Service. 

The  need  for  eflflcient  passport  Proce- 
dures has  become  only  too  evident  c  uring 


the  last  decade.  Between  1960  and  1969, 
applications  for  new  passports  rose  by 
140  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  passport 
demand  reached  an  all-time  high.  The 
passport  office  reports  that  it  issued 
2.079,863  passports,  an  18.2  percent  In- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1969.  Fiscal  1971 
projections  forecast  an  additional  12 
percent  Increase. 

This  decade-long  rise  in  the  number  of 
Americans  traveling  abroad  has  of  course 
strained  existing  passport  facilities  to 
the  breaking  point.  Many  applicants 
must  now  travel  significant  distances 
and  wait  inconvenient  periods  of  time 
to  have  their  applications  accepted.  De- 
lays and  congestion  during  the  rush  sea- 
son have  become  intolerable.  At  passport 
agencies  themselves,  work  backlogs  and 
extra  hours  have  become  a  way  of  life. 

I  have  tried  to  remedy  this  situation 
for  some  time  now,  and  am  pleased  that 
progress  has  been  made.  During  the  1970 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Organization  and  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  suggested  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  probate  courts  in  Con- 
necticut could  ease  the  annual  passport 
logjam  by  accepting  passport  applica- 
tions. In  August  1970,  the  State  Depart- 
ment enacted  this  suggestion,  and  dur- 
ing the  1971  passport  hearings,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
Eind  Consular  Affairs  for  the  State  De- 
partment, Barbara  M.  Watson,  testified: 

At  our  request,  the  Probate  Assembly  ol 
the  State  of  Connecticut  approved  the  par- 
ticipation by  Connecticut  Probate  Judges  In 
the  taking  of  passport  applications.  As  a  re- 
svUt  some  96  Probate  Courts  In  Connecticut 
ue  now  accepting  passport  applications. 
Theee  measures  have  ameliorated  the  prob- 
lem In  certain  areas  of  the  country.  They 
are  not,  however,  a  complete  solution. 

I  also  wrote  to  former  Senator  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  chairman  of  the  State 
Department  Committee  to  Facilitate 
Travel,  and  suggested  immediate  admin- 
istrative action  to  improve  passport  ap- 
plication procedures.  In  June  1970,  the 
State  Department  announced  that  12 
first-class  post  oflBces  in  eight  Connecti- 
cut cities  and  in  two  cities  in  two  other 
States  would  take  passport  applications 
on  a  6-month  trial  basis.  Miss  Watson 
testified  to  the  success  of  this  program, 
especially  for  Connecticut  citizens.  Dur- 
ing the  6-month  trial  period,  12  Con- 
necticut post  offices  processed  7,074  pass- 
port applications.  The  two  other  cities 
participating  in  the  program,  Detroit 
and  Houston,  processed  2,408  and  1,485 
passports  respectively. 

The  legislation  under  consideration  by 
the  House  today  will  allow  the  State  De- 
partment to  expand  this  successful  test 
program.  This  pilot  project  has  made 
more  convenient  passport  service  avail- 
able at  the  community  level,  and  it  has 
done  this  through  already  existing  fa- 
cilities, with  a  mlnimiun  of  new  bu- 
reaucracy. The  argiunent  is  sometimes 
made  that  the  program  will  Interfere 
with  mail  delivery.  However,  clerks  and 
not  mail  handlers  or  carriers  will  nor- 
mally administer  passport  services,  and 
mall  efficiency  will  not  be  affected.  This 
legislation  therefore  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  of  my  colleagues.  Its  passage 


will  provide  an  essential  step  toward  ef- 
ficient passport  services  for  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

There  is  an  argimient  made  that  thl« 
proposed  expansion  of  service  would  in- 
terfere with  the  moving  of  the  mail. 
Certainly.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
want  to  do  that.  I  believe,  however,  that 
because  of  the  type  of  clerks  who  would 
be  involved,  because  of  the  relativdy 
small  volume,  and  because  it  does  not 
affect  the  mall  handlers  and  those  who 
actually  deal  with  and  deliver  the  mail. 
It  would  not  impose  any  substantial  bur- 
den on  the  DeE>artment  and  it  would  be 
a  source  of  income  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  it  will  have  the 
support  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  tix 
opposition  to  this  bill,  and  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  absolutely  no  business 
in  Congress  at  this  time,  of  all  times,  of 
adding  additiontd  burdens,  not  related 
to  moving  the  mall,  to  the  postal  service. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  say 
that  even  more  postal  employees  are  go- 
ing to  be  used  to  process  apphcations  for 
passports  In  San  Francisco. 

The  Postmaster  General,  who  is  also 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  new  Postal  Corporation  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  only  about  a  month  and  a 
half  &eo  in  his  first  appearance  since  the 
Corporation  was  established,  and  stated 
that  in  San  Francisco  it  takes  1 1  days  to 
deliver  certain  categories  of  mail  within 
that  city.  Yet  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
tells  us  that  even  more  postal  employees 
in  San  Francisco  are  going  to  be  used, 
not  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
hired  but  to  issue  passport  applications. 
The  gentleman  says  it  is  nonsense. 

I  say  how  nonsensical  can  you  be  here 
today  to  load  these  added  duties  on  postal 
employees  who  are  imable  now  to  move 
the  mail. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yldd? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mt.  HAYS.  I  said— and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman listened  carefully — that  no  em- 
ployee who  is  engaged  in  moving  the 
mail  would  be  used  for  this  purpose; 
that  they  would  be  bonded  clerks  who  are 
Involved  In  handling  registered  mail,  and 
things  like  that. 

If  you  go  Into  a  big  post  office,  you  can 
find  them  standing  there  doing  nothing. 
In  their  spare  time  they  would  be  accept- 
ing these  applications. 

I  know  mail  does  not  move,  not  only 
in  San  Francisco  but  in  other  places,  but 
by  using  people  who  are  not  involved 
in  moving  the  mail,  I  cannot  possibly  see 
any  objection  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  assumes 
that  all  that  is  involved  in  the  issuance 
of  passports  in  a  first-class  post  ofBce 
in  this  country  is  someone  standing  at 
a  window.  I  doubt  if  the  committee,  in  its 
hearings,  went  into  the  question  of  how 
many  hours  are  spent  by  employees  of 
the  various  post  offices  answering  tele- 
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phone  inquiries  concerning  the  issuance 

of  passport  apphcations? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  post  offices  will  not 
issue  passports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  passport  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  do  not  issue  the  ap- 
plication. They  take  the  completed  ap- 
plication, check  the  photographs  to  de- 
termine that  they  are  of  the  applicant, 
take  his  oath  that  his  answers  are  true. 
That  is  all.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  pass- 
port agency.  He  pays  $2  for  the  appli- 
cation and  $10  for  the  passport. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  AU  right.  It  is  a 
process  of  providing  a  passport  applica- 
tion. If  you  want  to  play  around  with 
semantics,  go  right  ahead.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  now  a  duty  and  a 
responsibility  upon  certain  postal  em- 
ployees, not  only  to  process  passport  ap- 
plications, but  to  answer  their  tele- 
phones in  season  and  out  and  provide 
information  on  the  procedure  for  making 
these  apphcations. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  telephones. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  again  that  the 
Postal  Service  has  no  business  taking 
on  this  added  duty  and  I  do  not  care 
whether  It  is  a  clerk  at  a  window  or  an 
employee  answering  the  telephone  and 
trying  to  provide  Information.  Their  bus- 
iness is  to  move  the  mail;  to  collect  and 
distribute  the  mall.  It  is  not  to  process 
passport  applications. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
gentleman's  constituents,  but  my  constit- 
uents are  too  smart  to  call  a  Government 
bureau  about  anything,  because  they 
know  they  are  not  going  to  get  an  an- 
swer, whether  It  is  the  post  office,  pass- 
port agency,  or  what  have  you.  If  they 
want  an  answer,  they  call  my  office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  would  hate  to 
think  that  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world 
reposes  in  any  Congressman's  office,  or 
that  all  the  answers  to  eversrthing  are 
to  be  toimd  in  the  gentlemtin's  office. 
Sooner  or  later  the  gentleman  has  to  go 
to  the  biireaucracy.  Do  you  not  do  so? 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  the  time,  every  time,  but 
the  bureaucracy  will  respond  to  a  Con- 
gressman whereas  normally  they  give  a 
constituent  a  smart  aleck  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  (un  absolutely  opposed 
to  this  imposition  of  new  duties  upon 
those  who  man  the  Postal  Service  until, 
and  unless,  it  demonstrates  to  the  public 
that  the  mail  is  being  moved  with  cer- 
tainty and  expeditiously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Recently,  I  read  the  story  of  a  woman 
in  Philadelphia  who  lost  a  valuable  parcel 


that  was  being  transported  through  the 
mail.  After  repeated  and  prolonged  ef- 
forts to  find  some  trace  of  this  valuable 
package,  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  a 
postal  employee  was,  "Light  a  candle  and 
pray  it  may  come  to  Ught  someday." 

The  gentleman  says  the  pilot  program 
of  processing  apphcations  in  post  offices 
has  been  successful.  I  see  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  any  official  of  the  Postal 
Service  appeared  l)efore  the  gentleman's 
committee  to  state  on  the  record  that  the 
pilot  program  has  been  successful. 

So  far  as  contact  with  employees  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  know  what  experi- 
ence the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  had 
with  the  new  Postal  Service,  but  when  I 
call  over  there  I  am  told  to  whom  I  can 
talk  and  to  whom  I  cannot  talk.  I  sus- 
pect that  is  the  gentleman's  fate. 

And  the  gentleman  is  now  under  the 
edict  issued  by  the  Postmaster  General 
which  prohibits  him  from  contacting  or- 
dinary postal  employees,  and  they  can- 
not contact  him.  This  means  if  the  gen- 
tleman or  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
has  any  difficulty  in  behalf  of  an  appli- 
cant for  a  passport  he  is  going  to  have  to 
talk  to  the  person  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Postmaster  General  to  redress  what- 
ever complaint  he  has. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  was  in  that  unfortunate  status  up  until 
January  of  this  year,  and  then  I  became 
chairman  of  a  committee.  Now  when 
they  give  me  that  answer  I  say,  "Listen, 
you:  do  you  want  to  come  up  and  talk 
to  me  or  do  you  want  me  to  send  a  Fed- 
eral marshal  after  you  with  a  subpena"? 

Since  I  have  become  a  chairman  I  have 
found  I  can  talk  to  anybody.  Sometimes 
I  have  to  get  a  little  rough. 

I  agree  with  the  goitleman  it  should 
not  be  that  way,  but  I  do  not  put  up 
with  that  foolishness,  and  I  have  author- 
ity now. 

They  say,  "What  jurisdiction  does  your 
committee  have  over  me?"  I  say,  "Come 
up  and  I  will  tell  you  when  you  get  here." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  say  it  is  fortunate  or  unfortu- 
nate that  we  carmot  all  be  chairmen  of 
committees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Unfortunate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  "nie  Postal  Service  has 
no  business  getting  into  the  field  of  pass- 
ports at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Casey)  . 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  represent  one  of  the  cities  that  has 
had  considerable  complaint  about  the 
passport  service. 

Although  this  bill  will  not  cure  the 
problems  for  the  city  of  Houston  and  its 
rapid  growth,  I  do  think  it  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  As  I  understand  it, 
additional  studies  are  being  made  to  try 
to  cure  some  of  the  problems  that  some 
of  us  in  the  larger  cities  have  that  are 
not  processing  points  or  Issuing  points 
This  bill  will  alleviate  the  problems  of 
the  public  in  regard  to  standing  in  line 


at  one  central  point.  I  think  when  they 
find  post  offices  are  being  used  for  the 
taking  of  applications — and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  they  may  even  have  more  tlian 
one  post  office  in  a  major  city  handling 
them — that  will  be  a  help. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Yes;  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  may  very  well  have 
six  or  seven  branch  offices  accepting 
them  in  the  suburtis.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  this  approach  does 
not  alleviate  the  problem  in  Houston,  we 
will  take  another  look  at  it  and  a  con- 
tinuing look  at  it.  I  would  ask  the  gentle* 
man,  if  this  bill  passes,  to  let  them  con- 
tinue it  down  there.  If  it  does  not  work. 
If  he  will  talk  to  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  them. 

Mr.  CASETY  of  Texas.  I  am  going  to 
support  the  bill  because  I  do  think  it  is  a 
progressive  step,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  for  the 
very  fine  cooperation  I  have  had  in  try- 
ing to  alleviate  my  problem.  I  could  not 
ask  for  better  help  from  the  chairman 
and  his  committee,  particularly  tlie 
chairman.  His  interest  has  been  greatly 
appreciated  not  only  by  myself  but  the 
people  of  Houston. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Blr.  Pmling- 

HUYSEN)  . 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  doubt  if  this  bill  has  any  earth- 
shaking  significance.  The  discussion  in- 
dicates that  perhaps  the  subject  is  not 
one  about  which  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  are 
very  knowledgeable.  I  must  admit,  for 
instance,  tlrnt  I  am  not  knowledgeable 
about  the  business  of  whether  or  not 
passports  have  been  processed  rapidly 
enough  and  what  the  reasons  for  the 
delay  are. 

My  reason  for  voting  against  the  bill 
is  quite  simple.  I  have  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  the  Post  Office  Is  an  inap- 
propriate agency  to  be  taking  an  oath 
regarding  an  individual's  application  for 
a  passport.  I  have  the  strong  feeling, 
also,  that  the  Post  Office  is  already  over- 
burdened in  its  primary  function;  that 
is,  getting  the  mails  dehvered  In  a  rea- 
sonable course  of  time. 

I  would  suppose  that  if  there  is  a 
delay,  it  may  arise  in  part  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  processing  the  £4>pllca- 
tlons  here  in  Washington  and  not  be- 
cause of  delays  in  the  field.  So  far  as  I 
know,  in  my  own  area  of  New  Jersey 
there  is  no  undue  delay  and  the  process 
of  accepting  apphcations  is  one  that  can 
be  handled  without  resort  to  poet  offices. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHXJYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  New  Jersey  prob- 
ably does  not  have  much  of  a  problem.  I 
think  perhaps  they  are  handled  in  the 
State  courts  up  there.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRELmOHUYSEN.  That  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  Connecticut,  for  exam- 
ple. State  courts  do  not  handle  it  or 
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did  not  handle  it,  so  It  was  necesiary 
to  go  to  a  Federal  court.  The  protflem 
was  not  getting  the  passport  Issued  The 
problem  was  to  have  the  application 
handled.  It  got  so  bad  that  you  hai  to 
call  up  and  make  an  appointmertt  3 
weeks  in  advance  with  the  court  sliiply 
to  get  your  application  accepted,  'that 
is  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  cure  J  My 
suggestion,  If  I  may  say  so,  the  gentle- 
man, is  let  the  notaries  public  do  it.    j 

Mr.  PRELINGHUY8EN.  I  might  safir  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  it  does 
seem  to  me  if  there  is  delay  in  the  fleld, 
perhaps  the  process  should  be  changed. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  significance 
of  the  oath  taking  is  in  any  event,  but 
I  would  think  that  a  simple  notarization 
of  an  application  would  be  adequate  to 
discharge  any  obligation  that  may  etist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ithe 
gentleman  has  expired.  ] 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute.         I 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me?  I 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  toi  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  further  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  probably  agree  Vith 
him.  Maybe  we  ought  to  dispense  irtth 
the  oath  altogether.  But  when  you  men- 
tion that  you  get  anguished  outdrles 
about  security  and  that  this  would  jeop- 
ardize the  security  of  the  country.  I  sug- 
gested let  us  use  notaries  public,  aiid  I 
got  an  anguished  outcry  from  the  Pfcas- 
port  Division.  They  say,  "Oh,  we  caitnot 
do  that.  There  are  50  States  and  60  dif- 
ferent sets  of  laws  governing  wh6  is 
qualified  to  be  a  notary  public.  You  dan- 
no  t  do  that.  Yon  wiU  be  Jeopardizing  the 
security  of  this  Nation."  So  we  tried  to 
do  it  in  another  way.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  my  way.  I  am  Just  trying  to  bteak 
ground  here  to  help  out  swne  Mem^rs 
of  Congress.         ' 

Mr.  FRELJNGHUYSEN.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comment.  It  underlies 
the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  ag«dnst'the 
bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
ChairMS,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
basic  reasons  for  joining  In  the  opposition 
to  this  bill  are  based  on  my  membership 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee rather  than  my  membership  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  do  note,  however,  one  feature  oflt±ie 
bill  I  think  is  positive. 

I  would  hope  the  chairman  of  'the 
subcommitee,  the  gentleman  han($ing 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Hays),  would  concur  with  me  that  it  is 
practical  to  set  a  Jime  1973  limit  on  this 
legislation  so  we  can  at  that  point;  re- 
view the  record  that  would  then  be  avail- 
able to  us. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
I  am  very  strong  for  setting  limit^  on 
legislation.  The  State  Department  comes 
up  every  2  years  regularly  and  aska  me 
for  an  open  ended,  ad  infinitum  author- 
ization to  spend  money  for  their  build- 
ings. Every  time  I  say  to  them.  "Wa  will 


give  you  money  for  2  years  and  we  will 
see  how  well  you  have  done."  That  is 
the  reason  for  it.  We  do  want  to  take 
another  look  at  it  and  we  do  want  to  get 
the  evidence  and  we  do  want  to  see  if 
the  plan  works.  And,  I  wUl  .say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  it  does  not  work,  I  will 
be  the  first  one  to  try  to  go  to  some  other 
method. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  in  the  basic  thrust  of  the  recent 
postal  service  reorganization  we  have,  in 
effect,  segregated  the  postal  service  from 
the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
example,  the  employees  of  the  postal 
service  will  no  longer  be  civil  service  em- 
ployees. They  will  be  covered  by  a  con- 
tract negotiated  t>y  management  and 
labor.  The  operation  of  the  department 
will  basically  be  beyond  the  turisdictlon 
of  even  the  President  who  will  appoint 
nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
but  who  will  have  little  control  over  them 
or  their  policy. 

The  question  might  well  arise  as  to 
whether  or  not  2  years  from  now  the 
Postal  Service  will  wish  to  keep  this  addi- 
tional obligation  sind  responsibility. 

Incidentally,  I  noted  when  testimony 
on  this  matter  took  place  before  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  In 
July  1970,  at  that  time  the  Post  Office  In- 
dicated that  this  was  a  test,  they  did  not 
indicate  Einy  great  desire  or,  frankly,  any 
real  opposition  to  being  handed  this  as- 
signment. However,  in  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  they  did  list  a 
number  of  services  that  they  render  for 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government,  Including  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Treasury. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  fact  whet  this  bill  is 
all  about  is  that  they  are  doing  this  now 
but  are  not  getting  paid  for  it.  All  this  bill 
merely  proposes  to  do  is  to  allow  them  to 
be  reimbursed  the  $2  fee  which  the  State 
courts  now  keep,  but  this  will  now  be 
trsmsferred  to  the  Poet  OfBce  Depart- 
ment. I  suspect  that  might  have  had,  in 
view  of  the  big  deficit,  some  effect  upon 
their  decision  and  that  they  are  a  little 
more  willing,  in  fact,  a  little  bit  anxious, 
to  go  ahead  and  do  this  processing.  But. 
basically,  this  is  supposedly  a  trial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tfae 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Of  course,  if  this  bill  does 
not  pass  the  Postal  Service  will  not  be 
reimbursed  and  I  assume  it  will  quit  the 
business  of  processing  applications. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  suspect  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  tlie  Committee  oa 
Post  OfiSce  and  Civil  Service,  is  much 
closer  to  the  Postal  Service  than  am  I  and 
is  in  a  better  position  to  speak  for  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
of  that.  You  have  convinced  me  to  the 
contrary,  last  year. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  I  do  feel,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  a  saving  feature 
in  this  bill  which  is  the  fact  that  it  limits 
to  only  2  years  the  authority.  I  honestly 
feel  that  2  years  from  now  we  may  find 
the  Post  OfDce  asking  to  be  relieved  of 
this  burden.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
at  least  in  this  period  of  time  we  will 
have  some  statistics  to  show  the  real  ex- 
istency  of  error,  and  the  problems  that 
this  may  or  may  not  cause.  All  we  are 
working  on  is  hearsay.  However.  I  do 
wish  to  reemphaslze  that  my  personal 
opposition  to  the  bill  is  based  more  on 
my  experience  with  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment than  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  this  legislation 
empowering  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
take  passport  applications.  American 
travelers  now  must  apply  for  passports 
at  the  State  Deartment's  baflUng  few 
passport  offices — Just  10  of  them  exist — 
or  at  a  handful  of  Federal  and  State 
courts.  Now  that  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans traveling  abroad  Is  steeply  moving 
upward,  the  bureaucratic  delay  and 
dithering  they  encounter  in  seeking  pass- 
ports Is  increasing  proportionately. 

People  in  my  home  city  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  example,  often  endure  long 
waits,  because  of  the  mountainous  back- 
log of  passport  applications  gathering 
dust  at  the  Federal  courthouse  there.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country — indeed,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country — ^the  travel- 
er's plight  is  equally  grim. 

The  welcome  relief  this  bill  would  of- 
fer— ^In  time  saved,  in  redtape  cut — ^la 
more  than  obvious.  An  experimental  pro- 
gram allowing  a  few  first-class  post  oflaces 
to  take  passport  applications,  in  opera- 
tion for  almost  a  year  now,  has  been  a 
striking  success.  The  legislation  now  be- 
fore us.  therefore,  is  not  one  of  those 
visionary  new  programs  that  founder 
even  before  they  begin.  It  is  firmly  rooted 
in  first-hand  experience.  Bringing  pass- 
port services  to  post  offices  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  bill  would  make 
traveling  the  pleasant  experience  it 
should  be. 

The  right  to  travel  freely  is  funda- 
mental to  our  way  of  life,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  in  the  Congreas  must  do  our  best 
to  k?ep  anything  from  inhibiting  that 
right. 

Again,  I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  531,  a  WIl  which  will  en- 
able paasport  application  to  be  executed 
in  first-class  p<»t  offlcee  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  a  simple  and  easy  re- 
form— but  a  long  overdue  on^. 

Last  year  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  State  Department  Or- 
ganization and  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  need  for  legislation  of  this  sort. 

At  that  time,  I  reported  a  situation 
which  I  had  been  observing  for  some  time 
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in  the  Federal  Office  Building  in  Cleve- 
land where  one  of  my  District  offices  is 
located.  During  the  entire  spring  of 
1970 — and  of  this  year — there  have  been 
lines  out  in  the  hallways  of  the  build- 
ing of  20  or  25  people  waiting,  long 
hours,  to  have  their  passport  applica- 
tions reviewed  and  have  the  oath  of  al- 
legienoe  taken.  Naturally,  with  my  con- 
gressional office  right  across  the  hall, 
some  of  these  people  have  come  into  my 
office  to  make  some  very  formidable  pro- 
tests about  the  terrible  delay  and  the 
congested  condition  of  the  passport  of- 
fice. This  delay  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Cleveland  passport  officials.  They  have 
worked  hard  to  meet  the  load  of  work 
thrust  upon  them.  They  have  done  a 
good  Job.  There  is  simply  too  much  work 
for  this  small  staff  of  two  people  to  han- 
dle— last  year  they  handled  over  22,000 
applications  in  a  single  year.  As  a  re- 
sult the  service  which  has  been  provided 
is  totally  inadequate  for  the  Cleveland 
community:  the  same  problem  exists 
throughout  the  country. 

This  is  why  I  support  this  bill  which 
will  enable  the  Department  of  State  to 
expand  the  program  for  acceptance  of 
passport  applications  from  a  few  "ex- 
perimental locations"  like  Detroit  to 
post  offices  in  the  areas  of  heaviest  ap- 
plication  load  and  eventually  to  first- 
class  post  offices  everywhere.  At  present, 
passport  applications  are  accepted,  gen- 
erally, only  through  the  Department  of 
State's  10  passport  offices  located  at  var- 
ious principal  cities  and  by  clerks  of 
court  in  certain  select  courts.  This  Is 
obviously  inadequate  when  one  consid- 
ers that  the  volimie  of  passport  applica- 
tions rose  140  percent  between  1960  and 
1969.  Since  the  Postal  Service's  work- 
load Is  lightest  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer when  passport  applications  are 
heaviest,  the  service  will  easily  handle 
the  extra  workload. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill 
will  pass  today. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  in  order  to  conclude  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Dzrwinski),  has  said,  this 
is  a  trial  program.  He  said  there  has 
been  no  evidence  adduced  that  there  is 
not  a  big  error;  there  is  evidence.  A 
study  was  made  of  the  Boston  office,  I 
read  that  earlier,  and  the  error  is  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  difference  be- 
tween the  Post  Office  and  the  people  in 
the  courts  who  have  been  <ioing  it  for 
years  and  years. 

I  think  it  works.  I  think  It  will  help 
the  taxpayers.  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
venient for  the  public.  The  bill  passed,  I 
believe,  unanimously  in  the  other  body, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
passed  here.  It  is  a  trial  run  for  2  years. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  a«  follows: 
v<^;.     li  8.  881  'io 

Be  it  enacted  lyp  the  SeiiatK  and.  Houae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  clause  In  section  1  of  tb«  Aot  of 
June  4,  1920.  as  amended  (22  US.C.  214). 
\B  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  after  "$2"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  to  transfer  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  execution  fee  of  $2  for  each  applica- 
tion ftccepted  by  that  Service." 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
June  30,  1S73. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rvde  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Andrcws  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (S.  531)  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  receive  the  fee 
of  $2  for  execution  of  an  application  for 
a  passport  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
409,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  Irill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  241.  nays  124,  not  voting  67, 
a;>  follows: 

[Roll  No.  79] 

YEAS-^241 

.Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oiatmo 
Gibbons 
Oonzalez 
arsaoo' 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
GrUBths 
Hagan 
Hamilton 
H&nley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
liansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hnraha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
HecUer.  Mass. 
Helstoakl 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hlck5.  Wash. 
Ho^n 
HoUfleld 
Horton  . 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Oallf. 
Jones,  Ate. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 


Abbltt 

Carter 

Abemethy 

Casey,  tex. 

Abzug 

CeUer 

Adams 

Cleveland 

Anderson, 

OoIUns,  Tex. 

Oallf. 

Colmer 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oonable 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Gonte 

Annnnzlo 

Conyers 

Ajspin 

Connan 

Asptnall 

Ooushlln 

BadlUo 

Culver 

Barrett 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Beglch 

Danlelson 

Belober 

delaOarea 

BeU 

Dent 

Bergland 

DlcltlnSoil 

Blester 

D!n?ell 

Btngbam 

DonohTie 

Elan  ton 

Downing 

BUtnlk 

DrUian 

Boggs 

du  Pvjul 

Boland 

Bckhardt 

BoUlng 

Edmondson 

Brademas 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Brasoo 

Ellberg 

BrlnkSey 

Brlenbom 

Brooks 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Broomfleld 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fascell 

Broyhin.  N.O. 

Flndley 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Fish 

Buohanan 

Flaher 

Bui»e.  Mass. 

Flood 

Bunison.  Mo. 

Pf>«ntaln 

•'  Byme,  Pa. 

Fraser 

■  Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Cabell -, 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Catney 

Puquft 

Kasienmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

LatU 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
iicKs^ 
McKlnney 
Macdonald. 


m. 


Mahon 

MaUllard 

Martin 

Mathlas,  CaUf . 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mikva 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Molloban 

Mnns^an 

Montgomery 


An-irews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Baring 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chapt>ell 
Clancy 
Clawson.  Del 
Collier 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenbaek 
Dennis 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Eshlen>«n 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Prelinghuysen 


Morgan 
Morse 
Moaher 
Moss 

Murphy. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nlz 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

O'NeUl 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Price,  lU. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

RtOlsback 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Raid.  M.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Ronoallo 

Rooney,  K.Y. 

Roosey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Boush 

Boy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

NAYS— 124 

Prey 

Oallflanakls 
Qettys 
Opldwater 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Haltiy 
BaU 

Hammer- 
schmtdt 
Hastings 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

KuykendaQ 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
McClory 
McBwen 
McKevlU 
McMUlaa 
Mathls.Oa. 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mlsen 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Patman 
Peyser 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Powell 


Belberltng 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Slack 

Smith,  Oallf. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Stanton. 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  WU. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
SuUtvan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teague,  GaUf . 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tier  nan 
Thompson.  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
CdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigor!  to 
Waggonner 
Whalea 
White 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 

Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwacb 


Preyer,  N.O. 

Price,  Tex. 

QulUen 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblsun,  N.T. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Odietle 

ScbmtU 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Terry 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

WlCTlns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Pla. 


NOT  VOTING— 67 


Aboureak 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andenon, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
BUggl 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Cblsbolm 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
OoIUns.  m. 


Cotter 
Davis,  Oa. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Den  holm 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Edwards,  La. 
Each 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 
WUllam  D. 


Prenzel 

Green,  Pa. 

GrUHn 

Gubser 

Hali>em 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Long.  La 

McOuUoch 
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O'Hara 

Rostenkowski 

Tbone 

Passm&n 

Runnels 

Watta 

Pepper 

Ruppe 

Yatron 

Pryor.  Ark. 

SUk 

Zion 

Pur  cell 

Snyder 

R&ngel 

Spence 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  folloldng 
pairs:  , 

MP.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Ocrald  R.  Pord.j 

Mr.   Staggers   with   Mr.   Snyder.  I 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Jonas.  ! 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  flscb. 

!^.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Tbone. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hal^em. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dan  H. 
Clausen. 

&lr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Ruiq>e. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Rledle. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr7  Mc- 
CuUoch. 

Mr.  Watta  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Delaney  wltb  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Aahley  with  Mrs.  Cblaholm. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  (Tsn- 
neesee. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Long  of  Loul8laii|L 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Abourezk. 

Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loul«)ana. 

Mr.  OrliBn  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkan«^. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Oubeer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
table. 


the 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  IN 
SELECTINQ  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  jwas 
given  permission  to  address  the  Housf  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.^ 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaktr,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  Joint  resoliiion 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Co^ti- 
tution  emphatically  guaranteeing  to(  the 
parents  or  guardians  the  freedonj  of 
choice  in  selecting  the  school  their  dhild 
or  ward  attends.  i 

It  would  give  solely  to  the  parent  or 
guardian,  and  to  the  local  school  author- 
ity, the  right  and  duty  of  designating 
which  school  a  student  shall  attend. 

And  it  would  state  emphatically  (hat 
such  a  decision  "shall  not  be  impsiired 
or  denied,  either  directly  or  indlreptly, 
by  this  Constitution,  or  by  any  lawj  or- 
dinance, regulation,  or  action  of ,  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof."  I 

This  resolution,  and  this  entire  iisue, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  integratiofi  or 
segregation — for  every  child  in  our  Ituid 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  highest  quility 
education  in  the  best  of  facilities  that 
we,  as  taxpayers,  can  afford.  ' 

I  view  this  issue  solely  on  a  l^asis 
which  we,  as  Americans,  hold  so  (jear. 
And  that  is  the  right  of  our  peopl 


select  a  home  near  a  school,  and  expect 
that  our  children  shall  attend  it.  In 
doing  so,  we,  as  parents,  consider  such 
dominant  factors  as  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation our  child  shall  receive,  the  safety 
of  our  youngsters  in  journeying  to  and 
from  class,  and  the  convenience  of  pub- 
lic facilities  and  recreational  areas  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  choice. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  its  recent 
decisions,  has  in  effect  denied  that  Amer- 
icans have  the  right  to  make  this 
choice — and  that  it  is  legal,  constitu- 
tional, and  indeed,  desirable,  that  chil- 
dren shall  be  bused  to  distant  schools 
to  achieve  some  quota  of  racial  balance 
set  by  a  court. 

The  Court's  decision,  unless  action  Is 
taken  by  Congress,  has  sounded  the 
death-knell  for  the  concept  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school.  And  it  is  going  to  have 
a  tremendously  detrimental  impact  on 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  pubUc 
school  system  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  this  body,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  have  expressed  our  op- 
position to  a  program  of  forced  busing 
through  enactment  of  the  Whitten-Casey 
amendments  to  educational  appropria- 
tion bills  prohibiting  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  to  implement  such  a  pol- 
icy. The  American  people  have  been  vig- 
orous in  their  opposition  to  a  program 
of  forced  busing  and  the  destruction  of 
the  concept  of  the  neighborhood  school 
system.  The  administration  has  repeat- 
edly stressed  that  it,  too,  was  opposed 
to  forced  busing. 

As  an  attorney,  I  view  the  decision  by 
the  Court  as  highly  questionable,  and 
an  unacceptable  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  joint  resolution  I  introduced  to- 
day will  make  it  emphatically  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  we  believe  that  freedom 
of  choice  in  selecting  schools  for  their 
dependents  is  one  of  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  a  citizen  by  this  great  document. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
for  this  measure. 


}le  to 


NEW  ROLE  OP  TENNESSEE  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  campus  of  Tennessee  State 
University  is  located  in  Nashville,  Term., 
in  my  congressional  district.  This  great 
institution  has  a  rich  heritage  of  educa- 
tional achievement  and  service  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  the  Nation.  It  is 
a  land-grant  university  with  a  dedicated 
faculty  and  staff,  a  d3mamic  student 
body,  and  illustrious  alumni  serving 
throughout  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world. 

Since  its  founding  in  1912,  TSU  has 
produced  14  college  and  university  presi- 
dents; nearly  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
black  engineers;  school  superintendents 
In  centers  such  as  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  well  as  70 
percent  of  the  black  principals  smd 
teachers  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
judges.  State  senators.  State  legislators, 
city  councilmen,  and  many  other  local 


and  State  government  leaders.  Since 
1953,  it  has  produced  more  than  300  Air 
Force  oflBcers  who  are  now  of  field  grade 
or  above. 

Recentiy  the  State  of  Tennessee  Board 
of  Education,  recognizing  the  past  serv- 
ices of  TSU  and  its  opportunities  for 
greater  future  service  to  the  State  and 
Nation,  issued  a  position  statement  on 
the  new  role  of  TSU. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  may 
know  of  the  challenging  role  assigned  to 
TSU,  I  am  including  in  the  Record  the 
most  recent  policy  statement  promul- 
gated by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee : 

PosmoN  Statxmknt  of  th«  Tennessee  Stati 

BoAKo   OF   Edvcation   Regarding   Txmncs- 

SEX  State  UNrvKKsrrT 

At  the  outset  we  express  to  the  admlQls- 
tratlon,  faculty  and  student  body  our  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  warm  hospitality  and 
friendliness  extended  to  us  at  the  March  16 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
Tennessee  State  University  campus. 

The  Board  has  long  recognized  the  sin- 
gxilarly  magnificent  tradition  of  service  pro- 
vided the  State  and  nation  by  this  great  In- 
stitution. The  presentations  made  to  the 
Board  by  the  staff  and  the  President  of  the 
Student  Council  provided  additional  Insights 
Into  the  comprehensive  role  and  operations 
of  this  Institution  and  oonflrmed  our  high 
regard  for  its  enlightened  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic service.  It  is  against  this  background  of 
understanding  of  the  past  achievements, 
problems  and  aspirations  of  the  University 
that  we  consider  its  present  and  future  role 
and  scope. 

It  Is  our  genuine  belief  that  in  the  future 
Tennessee  State  UnlversKy  cannot  accept— 
nor  can  the  State  of  Tennessee  afford — the 
outmoded  past  role  of  an  essentially  black 
Institution.  This  Is  a  Tennessee  school,  sup- 
ported by  Tennesseans,  staffed  by  Tennes- 
seans,  and  for  the  most  part,  serving  Tennes- 
seans. It  is  a  Land-Grant  Institution. 

Tennessee  State  University  must  move 
from  the  traditionally  black  school  position 
of  relative  Isolation  Into  the  mainstream  of 
the  total  educational  function  serving  all 
Tennesseans  regardless  of  race  and  ethnic 
heritage. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  total  Tennessee  community 
Is  reqixlred — service  organizations,  social 
groups,  government  agencies,  other  educa- 
tional Institutions — all  must  realize  that 
here  at  Tennessee  State  University  there  is 
now,  and  exists  for  the  future,  an  educa- 
tional base  on  which  we  must  build  a  viable 
Institution  to  better  serve  all  the  citizens  of 
Tennessee.  This  Board  expresses  Its  full  faith 
and  confidence  In  the  ability  of  Tennessee 
State  University — Its  administration,  faculty. 
and  student  body — to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  the  many  Individuals  and  groups 
In  the  State. 

We  call  upon  Tennessee  State  University 
to  exercise  its  most  creative  talents  and  in- 
genuity to  plan,  devise,  propose,  promote  and 
Implement  policies,  programs,  and  attitudes 
that  wUl  move  this  institution  Into  more 
progressive  activities  to  serve  not  just  the 
black  community  but  all  the  citizens  of 
Tennessee. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Tennessee 
State,  State  Board  ol  Education,  March  16, 
1971. 


May  4,  1971 
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RESOLUTION  TO  AUTHORIZE  IN- 
TERMENT OP  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 
OP  VIETNAM  WAR  IN  ARLINGTON 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
inciude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  House  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  interment  of  an  unknown 
soldier  from  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  Va.,  to  be 
implemented  after  the  United  States  has 
concluded  its  participation  in  the  hostili- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia. 

Fifty-one  years  ago,  on  December  21, 
1920,  a  similar  resolutiwi  was  introduced 
in  the  House,  the  adoption  of  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  Over  the  years, 
that  marble  monument  which  is  the  final 
resting  place  of  a  flghtingman  from 
World  War  I,  whose  identity  is  known 
only  to  God,  has  become  a  national 
shrine,  repres^iting  the  American  ideals 
of  valor,  duty,  sacrifice,  and  patriotism. 
Protected  by  a  guard  of  honor  during 
daylight  hours,  it  hsis  become  a  symbol 
for  all  our  citizens  of  the  American  spirit 
of  freedom  and  democracy  which  are  the 
cornerstones  of  our  Republic  in  both 
times  of  peace  and  times  of  war. 

The  original  resolution  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  this  shrine  was 
Introduced  In  Congress  by  my  father. 
Hamilton  Fish.  It  was  the  last  piece  of 
legislation  signed  into  law  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  before  he  left  ofBce  In 
Miarch  1921. 

Unknown  casualties  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war  have  joined  their 
comrade  of  World  War  I  and  are  also  en- 
shrined near  the  tomb  at  Arlington.  The 
action  to  place  these  unnamed  and  im- 
known  representatives  of  those  who  died 
in  those  later  conflicts  was  made  through 
Executive  order  issued  by  President  Ei- 
senhower in  1958. 

The  House  Joint  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced today  reads  as  follows: 
HJ.  Bxs.  — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cause  to  be  brought  to  the  United 
States,  a  body  of  an  American  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  served  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  who  lost  his  life  during 
the  Vietnam  War  and  whose  Identity  has  not 
been  established,  for  burial  In  the  Memorial 
Amphitheatre  of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

Sec.  2.  The  Implementation  of  this  Joint 
Resolution  shall  take  place  after  the  United 
States  has  concluded  Its  {>artlclpation  In 
hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  established 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  differs 
from  the  resolution  adopted  by  Congress 
in  1921  in  only  one  important  respect, 
and  that  is  the  timing.  That  first  resolu- 
tion which  established  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  was  passed  shortiy 
after  the  cessation  of  the  hostilities  in 
World  War  I.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
resolution  is  introduced  while  the  Indo- 
china conflict,  although  nearing  an  end, 
still  rages . 

It  may  well  be  asked,  why  this  differ- 
ence in  timing.  Why  have  I  introduced 
this  resolution,  which,  when  enacted,  will 


not  become  effective  until  the  JJS.  partic- 
ipation in  the  Vietnam  war  has  ended? 
My  reasons  are  many. 

First,  and  of  primary  importance,  I  in- 
troduce this  resolution  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  unique  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  Vietnam  war  from  those  wars 
which  preceded  it.  It  is  a  war  which 
started  so  gradually  that  it  was  not  im- 
mediately appcLrent  to  the  public,  or  even 
to  the  Congress,  what  would  develop  of 
our  commitment  or  what  sacrifices  would 
be  required  by  those  who  served  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  in 
that  far-off  land. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  its  be- 
ginnings, over  the  years  it  has  become  the 
longest  war  in  our  history,  has  resulted  in 
over  50,000  dead,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion wounded,  and  has  involved  2.5  mil- 
lion of  our  young  American  flghtingmen. 
Because  of  these  facts  it  has  mustered 
a  lower  level  of  public  support  than  any 
other  war  in  our  history. 

Another  tragically  unique  feature  of 
the  Vietnam  war  is  that,  unlike  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  or  even  Korea,  the 
weight  of  the  sacrifice  has  been  borne  al- 
most in  its  entirety  by  those  who  have 
fought  in  Vietnam,  and  by  their  parents 
and  loved  ones  who  have  grieved  alone 
over  the  death  or  maiming  or  capture  of 
a  son,  a  husband,  or  a  close  relative. 
There  has  been  no  rationing.  There  has 
been  no  public  or  widespread  sacrifice. 
Rather  there  has  been  a  national  policy 
of  business  as  usual,  so  that  the  very 
real  loss  suffered  by  a  minority  of  our 
citizens  has  tended  to  be  forgott«i  or 
ignored  by  the  majority. 

Because  of  all  these  facts  which  have 
fueled  pubUc  discontent  with  this  con- 
flict, opposition  to  this  war  has  reached 
such  a  level  that  many  seriously  ques- 
tion the  worth  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  so 
many  young  Americans.  There  are  even 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  veterans 
who  have  survived  the  cMiflict  and  re- 
turned to  this  country  whether  their 
sacrifice  and  the  sacrifices  of  their  broth- 
ers were  worthwhile.  They  wonder — and 
who  can  blame  them — if  tmyone  even 
cares. 

I  am  introducing  this  resolution  at  this 
time  of  heightened  protest  against  the 
Vietnam  war.  so  that  Congress,  through 
its  adoption  can  proclaim  that  whatever 
the  war,  wherever  the  battiefleld,  when 
an  American  soldier  dies  in  hostile  action 
his  sacrifice  is  not  forgotten ;  he  has  not 
died  in  vain.  Through  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
can  show  that,  despite  our  divergent 
opinions  on  the  wisdom  of  this  conflict, 
one  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  weighed  against 
another.  We  will  be  underscoring  our  rec- 
ognition that  there  are  no  second-class 
wars;  there  is  no  second-class  sacrifice. 
Death  at  Chateau  Thierry,  or  Guadal- 
canal, or  the  Inchon  Reservoir,  or  Ham- 
burger Hill,  is  the  same  death — a  death 
of  honor,  recognized,  valued,  and  cher- 
ished by  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons  I 
Introduce  this  resolution  now.  I  feel  it  is 
the  appropriate  time,  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. On  April  19,  1971,  through  admin- 
istrative error  the  gates  of  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  were  symbolically 
slammed  in  the  face  of  Vietnam  veterans. 


Let  us  then,  here  in  Congress  assembled, 
throw  wide  those  gates  to  honor  and  en- 
shrine all  those  who  have  fought  and 
bled  and  died  in  the  far-off  bitter  war. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    SPACE— 
THE  MANNED  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PREnr  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missicHi  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  very 
few  weeks,  my  colleagues  will  be  asked  to 
consider  the  NASA  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  bill,  as  drawn  up 
by  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Cwn- 
mlttee,  defines  a  program  addressed  to 
two  primary  goals;  maintaining  the 
present  low  profile  of  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram and  providing  a  maximum  return 
to  the  taxpayer  on  his  space  investment. 

This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series 
of  seven  over  the  next  3  weeks  which  will 
discuss  the  United  States  in  space.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  this  backgroimd 
will  provide  my  colleagues  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  this  country's  commit- 
ment to  space — a  commitment  leading  to 
a  better  tomorrow. 

The  tenth  armiversary  of  man  in  space. 
It  is  all  the  more  apprc^rlate  to  discuss 
our  maruied  program  on  this  the  con- 
cluding day  of  man's  first  decade  In 
space.  On  May  5,  1961,  Freedom  7  was 
launched,  carrying  with  it  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  the  entire  free  world.  For 
Astronaut  Alan  Sh^ard  the  15  minutes 
of  his  first  journey  in  space  contained  as 
much  the  element  of  victory  as  his  first 
st^  on  the  moon  almost  10  years  later. 

Ten  years  and  $24  Mllion  ago  this  Na- 
tion dedicated  itself  to  landing  a  man 
on  the  Moon  and  returning  him  safely  to 
Earth.  As  a  single  goal,  this  project  be- 
came as  important  and  as  challenging — 
and  as  expoisive — as  any  major  activity 
the  countay  had  ever  imdertaken. 

Ten  years  later  the  success  we  have  en- 
joyed has  exceeded  even  our  wildest  ex- 
pectation. As  a  nation  we  met  the  chal- 
lenge; we  achieved  our  goal.  And  un- 
deniably the  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
the  entire  program  was  the  performance 
of  man  himself — with  man  proving  to  be 
the  most  versatile  and  valuable  of  the  en- 
tire complement  of  "equipment"  our 
lunar  probes  contained. 

But  today  with  our  Apollo  triumph  be- 
hind us  we  are  faced  with  a  serious  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  not  whether  we 
should  have  adopted  our  lunar  goal  or  di- 
rected our  resources  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  question  instead  asks  what  is 
man's  role  in  space?  What  should  his  role 
be  today  and  in  the  future,  given  the 
dollars  we  have  invested  in  manned  space 
and  the  results  we  have  obtained. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  experience 
we  have  gained  in  our  marmed  program 
repreeents  a  base  of  knowledge  which  has 
had  beneficial  impact  on  virtually  every 
phase  of  our  daily  lives.  Nor  can  anyone 
deny  that  the  investment  we  have  made 
in  skills  and  facilities  will  be  returned 
to  our  Nation  a  thousandfold  within  this 
very  decade.  Finally.  In  the  strictest 
sense  of  man  In  space,  no  one  can  deny 
that  until  we  are  able  to  produce  a  m&- 
chine  with  the  intdllg«ice,  experience. 
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judgment  and  physical  mobility  of 
man  does  and  must  have  a  role  in  space. 
Man,  we  must  concede,  is  the  most  highly 
sophisticated  data  sensing,  data  gather- 
Ing.and  data  processing  "device"  in  ex- 
istence. ' 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  major 
encumbrances  at  our  present  space  pro- 
gram is  the  overwhelming  amount;  of 
data  returned  by  our  unmanned  auto- 
mated satellites.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion is  valuable,  but  an  inDrdin|s,te 
amount  is  repetitious  or  otherwise  non- 
essential. The  system  has  simply  been 
choked  by  unnecessary  information^  In 
contrast,  man  with  his  proven  abilits  to 
.discrlmiixate  and  assess  has  providefl  a 
significantly  higher  return  of  essential 
and  meaningful  data  than  any  of  the 
.unmanned  space- borne  missions.  Mam  as 
he  is  uniquely  able  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  has  relieved  a  major  burjien 
from  the  scientific  and  technical  com- 
munity here  on  earth.  | 

The  value  of  man  is  also  that  he  is  i^o- 
tivated.  He  is  goal  oriented.  Wheni  he 
is  impeded,  he  creates,  evaluates,  and 
pursues  an  alternative.  And  finally,  njian 
is  creative  and  imaginative,  a  capability 
hardly  challenged  by  even  the  most  com- 
plex of  equipment. 

How  does  this  translate  to  maiu  in 
space?  Apollo  14  is  a  most  recent  )ex- 
ample.  First,  the  entire  fate  of  this  $fiQO 
million  mission  hinged  on  the  abilitjf  of 
man  to  overcome  a  faulty  landing  sys- 
tem auid  touch  down  in  safety.  As  an  \m- 
manneid,  remote  controlled  mission  t4en, 
Apollo  14  would  have  failed. 

What  of  the  crews'  other  accompllsh- 
menta?  The  geographical  area  they  qov- 
-ered.  the  scientiflc  instrximents  they  set 
up,  the  experiments  they  performed,  no 
robot  will  be  able  to  duplicate  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  i 

The  obvious  comparison  is  the  VS. 
Apollo  versus  the  Soviet  launched  Lu- 
nokhod moon  rover  Consider  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  Lunokhod.  Consider  the  lack 
of  mobility  of  the  device,  the  limited 
nimiber  of  experiments  it  could  perform 
and  the  meager  amount  of  data;  It 
gathered. 

This  Is  not  to  deprecate  the  valut  of 
the  immanned  mission.  The  manned  fmd 
unmanned  will.  In  fact,  continue  in  lex- 
tttence  as  a  compliment  to  one  another. 
But  it  has  been  man  in  space  who  has 
greatly  expanded  our  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  ot  space  and  established  the 
potential  value  of  his  role.  It  has  idso 
been  man  who  has  clearly  demonstrated 
a  high  degree  of  effectiveness  as  a  siJace 
experimenter.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  through 
our  maimed  space  program,  we  "now 
possess  the  keystone  for  a  near-term  un- 
derstanding of  the  entire  process  of  plan- 
etary evolution."  Thus,  the  capacity  of 
man  in  terms  of  his  total  ability  and 
overaD  performance  would,  therefore, 
compellingly  dictate  his  continuing  role 
in  space.  And  what  of  man's  new  rtle? 

After  the  completion  of  the  Apollo  Oro- 
gram  in  late  1972,  our  next  manned  effort 
will  be  to  orbit  a  space  laboratory,  aky- 
lab.  Skylftb  is  a  direct  adaptation  of  the 
Apollo  system  in  which  the  last  stage  of 
-the  Saturn  V  rocket  will  be  converted 
into  a  laboratory  and  crew  living  qi^ar- 
ters. 
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The  single  most  important  ta.sk  of  the 
Skylab  will  be  solar  observations  with 
the  orbiting  crew  working  in  conjunction 
with  special  ground  observation  teams. 
The  mysteries  of  our  solar  system  were 
chosen  as  the  focal  point  of  activity  be- 
cause of  their  fundamental  impact  on 
virtually  all  of  the  natural  processes 
here  on  earth.  With  the  systems  on  board 
Skylab,  including  a  large  telescope, 
intensive  and  continuous  examination  of 
the  entire  solar  system  will  be  permitted 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Skylab,  of  course,  will  have  nu- 
merous other  Important  objectives.  In 
Uie  course  of  the  program  three  teams 
of  three  men  each  will  visit  the  labora- 
tory for  periods  of  time  extending  up  to 
56  days.  Therefore,  one  of  the  program 
objectives  wiD  be  the  determination  of 
the  effects  of  weightlessness  on  man  over 
extended  periods  of  time.  Major  em- 
phasis, in  fact,  will  also  be  placed  upon 
investigating  and  solving  many  of  our 
most  pressing  terrestrial  problems.  The 
entire  topic  of  ecology,  particularly  pol- 
lution detection  and  monitoring,  will  be 
one  focus.  Oceimography,  the  study  of 
current  and  water  heat  patterns,  and 
food  location  will  be  studied.  Water  man- 
agemwrt  and  centred,  and  forestry  will 
be  Investigated.  Agriculture  will  be  an- 
other focus  with  stress  upon  crop  pro- 
duction and  disease  detection.  Finally, 
geography,  cartography,  and  geology,  in- 
cluding natural  resource  location  and 
earthquake  detection,  will  be  studied.  In 
essence,  the  mission  of  the  Skylab  wiU 
be  the  utilization  of  space  to  achieve  a 
better  life  on  earth.  As  a  basic  element 
of  the  mission,  the  Skylab  work  will  play 
a  fundamental  role  in  determining  the 
optimum  mix  of  man  and  machine  for 
all  future  space  effort. 

As  imaginative  and  bold  a  step  as  the 
Skylab  represents,  when  the  program 
ends  in  1973.  this  country  will  then  close 
down  all  manned  space  activity  for  a 
minimum  of  from  4  to  6  years.  This  cut- 
back in  activity  is  caused  by  the  steady 
reduction  in  our  spac^  budget  over  the 
past  years. 

However,  when,  hopefully,  the  United 
States  resumes  manned  flight  in  the 
1978  time  period,  it  will  be  within  the 
framework  of  one  of  the  most  futuristic, 
eflflcient,  and  cost-saving  concepts  ever 
envisioned — the  space  shuttle.  Picture  a 
707  airplane  strapped  onto  the  back  of 
a  747  airplane.  Then  imagine  the  747 
"carrying"  the  707  to  an  altitude  of  a 
few  hundred  thousand  feet  and  return- 
ing to  earth  for  a  conventional  airport 
landing.  The  707  would  then  continue 
into  space  to  place  its  cargo  of  people  or 
equipment  in  orbit.  The  707  could  remain 
in  flight  for  up  to  1  week  before  return- 
ing— €igaln  to  a  conventional  airport. 
The  two  vehicles  could  then  be  mated 
tigain  for  flight  within  a  few  days.  That 
is  the  concept  for  space  travel  of  tomor- 
row. The  name  of  this  reueable  space 
transportation  system  Is  the  space 
shuttie. 

This  feature  of  reusability  will  permit 
expensive  el«nents  such  as  engines,  elec- 
tronics, and  structures  to  be  amortized 
over  many  missions,  possibly  as  many  as 
300  flights,  rather  than  be  charged  to  the 
cost  of  each  mission  as  In  the  case  of  our 
present  program  of  space  flight  opera- 


tions. With  the  versatility  and  the  econ- 
omy of  this  vehicle,  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  place  into  space  scientists  and 
engineers  as  well  as  almost  any  size  and 
shape  manned  and  uimiarmed  vehiclee. 

This  impact  on  launch  cost  cannot  be 
understated.  In  the  first  days  of  our  space 
program,  the  cost  to  place  1  pound  in 
orbit  was  $100,000.  By  comparison,  the 
Apollo  vehicle  was  orbited  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000  per  poimd.  The  promise  of  the 
shuttie,  however,  will  be  to  reduce  this 
cost  to  less  than  $100  per  pound— a  re- 
duction of  90  percent  from  today's  price. 
The  savings  the  space  shuttle  offers  is 
the  most  compelling  Justification  of  the 
program  to  those  critics  who  complain 
about  the  rising  cost  of  our  space  activ>- 

ity. 

But  the  source  of  even  greater  cost 
savings  will  be  the  new  satellite  designs 
permitted.  Today's  sophisticated  and 
complex  ^jftcecraf  t  costs  on  the  order  of 
$15,000  to  $30,000  a  pound  to  build  be- 
cause of  the  high  reliability,  redundancy, 
and  structural  strength  we  must  provide 
to  guard  against  failure.  With  the  availa- 
bility of  the  shuttle,  our  spacecraft  can 
then  be  buUt  using  cheaper,  more  con- 
ventional design  and  more  standard 
components.  In  addition  to  placing  satel- 
lites in  orbit,  the  shuttle  will  also  be 
able  to  investigate  any  type  of  random 
satellite  failure  as  well  as  to  imdextake 
periodic  in-orbit  repair  and  mainte- 
nance. The  end  result  will,  therefore,  be 
satellites  less  sophisticated  and  less  cost- 
ly to  design,  laimch,  and  operate. 

The  further  implications  of  the  shut- 
tie  are  that  it  will  do  away  with  the  large 
stable  of  boosters  the  United  States  now 
maintains. 

As  a  final  note,  let  me  touch  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  manned  program.  In  terms  of  the 
total  number  of  msuined  flights,  we  might 
casually  conclude  we  possess  a  clearly 
defined  lead.  We  have  flown  24  manned 
missions;  the  Soviets  18.  But  a  compari- 
son of  the  niunber  of  manned  launches 
yields  a  very  erroneous  impression.  Per- 
hBLps  we  can  discount  that  the  U.SSii. 
accomplished  the  first  manned  orbital 
flight ;  the  first  full  day  of  manned  space 
flight ;  the  first  simultaneous  flight  of  two 
maimed  spacecraft:  the  first  flight  with 
three  men ;  the  first  space  walk ;  and  the 
first  docking  of  two  manned  spacecraft. 
These  accomplishments  after  all  were 
duplicated  by  the  United  States— some- 
times years  later. 

But  what  about  the  first  simultaneous 
flight  of  three  manned  spacecraft,  the 
record  for  the  longest  manned  flight  and 
the  first  attempt  to  assemble  a  manned 
orbiting  space  station?  In  terms  of  the 
longest  flight,  with  time  and  good  for- 
tune the  record  will  be  oiu*s— in  1973,  4 
years  after  the  record  was  set — providing 
the  Russians  make  no  progress  In  the 
intervening  period.  The  space  station? 
Barring  further  delays  and  budget  cuts, 
in  1973  we  will  also  be  able  to  duplicate 
that  feat. 

RecenUy,  we  have  read  that  the  Rua- 
slan  orbiting  laboratory  carried  most 
of  the  systems  they  have  been  develop- 
ing for  permanent  use  in  space  and  that 
they  now  plan  to  accelerate  their  space 
program.  Our  space  experts  are  now 
betting  that  this  flrst  space  laboratory 
will  soon  be  followed  by  the  establish- 
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ment  of  permanent  manned  stations  on 
the  moon  in  addition  to  the  extensive 
use  of  manned  and  immanned  vehicles 
for  exploration.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Soviet  scientists  will 
be  working  on  a  reusatile  space  shuttie, 
a  prototype  version  of  which  was  report- 
edly to  be  tested  during  this  month.  Fi- 
nally, within  this  decade,  we  fully  expect 
manned  Russian  flights  to  several  of  the 
planets. 

Perhaps  the  measure  of  success  the 
Soviets  have  enjoyed  will  permit  history 
to  repeat  itself.  Recall  for  a  moment  your 
reaction  when  the  Russians  launched 
their  Sputnik  I,  then  their  1,000-pound 
Sputnik  n  with  an  animal  on  board— 
and  then  1  month  later,  when  our  widely 
advertised  flrst  launch  attempt  with  a 
4.pound  "sateUite"  on  board  exploded 
on  the  launch  pad.  Imagine  also  your 
feelings  if  we  had  landed  but  a  small 
mechanical  tractor  on  the  moon  as  a 
"grand'  accomplishment  to  counter 
three  teams  of  astronauts. 

Man  in  space  has  made  a  monumental 
contribution.  The  list  of  benefits  we  have 
derived— tangible  and  intangible — is  al- 
ready endless.  Yet  we  have  just  started 
to  reap  the  benefits  from  our  work  and 
investment  in  space.  To  stop  now  is  to 
waste  the  $38  billion  already  spent.  To 
stop  now  is  to  give  up  Just  when  man 
in  space  can  become  productive.  To  stop 
now  is  to  relinquish  the  use  and  control 
of  space  to  the  U.S.SJI.  To  stop  now 
is  to  ignore  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

;  There  is  no  justification  for  retreat. 


TBOUQHTS  ON  THE  ARREST  OF 
DEMONSTRATORS  IN  WASHJNO- 
TON.    D.C. 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Washington,  D.C,  witnessed  majss  ar- 
rests of  Americans,  the  actual  number 
exceeding  7,000,  numy  of  whom  are  here 
to  protest  our  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Undoubtedly  some  of  those  ar- 
rested violated  the  law,  either  through 
acts  of  violence  or  by  nonviolent  civil 
disobedience.  The  people  who  did  so 
quite  correctly  should  have  been  arrested 
and  tried.  If  found  guilty,  they  should 
pay  the  consequences  of  their  unlawful 
acts. 

Those  who  came  here  to  conunlt  vio- 
lence ha've  displayed  a  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  what  will  move  this  coim- 
try  and  this  Congress.  The  violent  ac- 
tions of  this  week  are,  to  use  an  over- 
worked word,  counterproductive. 

In  marked  contrast,  the  peaceful  ac- 
tions of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the.  War,  ciilminating  in  the  April  24 
rally  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  led 
by  John  Kerry,  had  a  positive  impact 
on  the  country  and  the  Congress,  as  did 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
came  on  that  day  to  peacefully  petition 
the  Congress  to  end  the  war.  It  is  easy 
to  simply  condemn  the  actions  of  the 
violent  who  are  destrosring  their  own 
cause — without  addressing  ourselves  to 
an  even  greater  issue:  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's indiscriminate  actions  yester- 
day. Over  7,000  were  arrested;  and  I  state 


now  with  confidence  that  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  ultimately  will  have  the 
charges  against  them  dismissed  because 
many  were  arreeted  in  a  dragnet  opera- 
tion which  swept  up  many  hmocent  by- 
standers. 

About  10:30  last  night,  I  visited  the 
Washington  Collseimi  where  approxi- 
mately 2,000  of  those  who  had  been  ar- 
rested were  b«ng  held.  Picture  2,000 
yoimg  men  and  women  in  the  pit  of  the 
Coliseum  ringed  by  U.S.  Army  troops. 
The  immediate  and  whimsical  thought 
that  came  to  mind  was  "Where  are  they 
keeping  the  lions?" 

I  talked  with  about  20  of  these  young 
people  most  of  whom  rsmged  in  age  from 
18  to  22  and  some  of  whom  came  from 
my  district;  the  others  came  from  all 
over  the  country.  They  asked  me  to  call 
their  mothers  and  wives  to  tA\  them  that 
they  were  safe  and  unharmed.  A  number 
asserted  that  they  were  on  the  street 
not  engaging  in  any  illegal  act  and  iiad 
been  arrested  without  cause.  Their 
clothes  reeked  of  tear  gas.  The  sanitary 
facilities  were  inadequate  and  it  was  dis- 
maying to  see  long  lines  of  young  people 
being  escorted  to  the  latrines  under  guard 
by  U£.  troops.  I  must  say  that  the  de- 
meanor of  tiie  troops  was  excellent.  They 
were  friendly  and  coxirteous  in  their 
dealings  with  these  prisoners  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  I  was  present  the  pris- 
oners showed  no  hostility  to  the  troops. 

The  young  people  told  me  that  arrests 
had  started  as  early  as  7 :  SO  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continued  during  the  day.  Not 
one  of  them  had  been  "booked"  by  the 
police.  They  had  been  moved  from  an 
open-air  stadium  to  the  Colisetun  which 
was  enclosed  because  the  weather  in 
Washington  was  quite  cold. 

While  I  was  there  two  members  of  the 
Justice  Department— Will  Wilson,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment's  Criminal   Division    and   James 
Turner,  Deputy  Attorney  General  in  the 
Department's    Civil    Rights    Division — 
were  present.  They  told  me  that  bail  for 
the   "gardai   type   variety"   of   charge, 
which,  in  effect,  was  a  disorderly  conduct 
charge,  would  be  $10  In  cash.  Those  who 
had  the  cash  were  to  be  put  on  buses 
and  taken  to  police  headquarters  where 
they  would  be  permitted  to  pay  their  bail 
and  be  released.  Iliose  who  did  not  have 
the  $10  would  be  held  over  night.  The 
Justice  Department  had  provided  about 
10  attorneys  from  the  Civil  Rights"  Di- 
vision who  were  there  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  to  assist  the  police  in  proc- 
essing the  prisoners.  There  were  several 
yoimg  lawyers,  furnished.  I  bdleve,  by 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  the  American 
CivU  Liberties  Union  who  were  told  that 
they  would  shortiy  be  permitted  to  assist 
the  prisoners  once  the  processing  started. 
In  my  discussion  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment's attorneys  I  asked  how  it  was 
possible  that  the  2,000  present,  let  alone 
the  7,000  arrested,  could  be  charged  when 
many  of  them  surely  could  not  be  singled 
out  by  the  arresting  officers  as  having 
participated  in  any  Ulegal  incidait.  I  was 
told  that  the  officers  had  in  most  of  the 
cases  been  able  to  make  positive  identi- 
fication. I  aimply  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
possible  with  these  large  numbers.  The 
effect  of  this  kind  of  indiscriminate  ar- 
rest is  that  it  gives  the  nlhiUsts,  the  mili- 


tants who  glory  in  violence,  a  great  i>roi>- 
agaiMla  victory  and  weapon.  The  militant 
leaders  are  already  saying  that  7.000 
young  people  came  to  Washington  will- 
ing to  violate  the  law  in  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  They  point  to  these  ar- 
rests as  proof  positive  to  support  their 
violent  tactics. 

I  do  believe  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  young  people  arrested,  and 
surely  all  who  were  in  that  coUseum,  are 
in  fact  opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  wish  to  see  our  Government,  as  I  do, 
get  out  now.  But  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber were  not  prepared  to  engage  in  vio- 
lence nor  did  they  ccaitrlbute  to  the  vio- 
lence. What  I  fear  has  happened  is  one. 
a  great  propagtmda  victory  has  been 
given  the  nihilists — in  prior  years  they 
took  toe  name  "crazies"  and  this  year 
they  are  called  the  May  Day  Tribe  and 
May  Day  Collective — and  second,  equally 
important,  these  young  people  have  been 
radicalized  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
was  necessary  or  is  helpful  to  our  coun- 
try or  the  cause  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

When  I  left  the  Coliseum  at  about  11 
pjn.  to  return  to  my  office  to  make  the 
telephone  calls  to  the  parents  and  wives 
all  I  could  think  of  was  Sinclair  Lewis' 
statement,  "It  Can't  Happen  Here."  All 
of  us  must  see  to  it  that  it  does  not.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress  I  protest  and  will 
do  all  I  can  to  keep  it  from  happening 
here. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PUERTO 
RICO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Badillo)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  2.7 
million  Puerto  Ricans  on  tiie  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  1.5  million  in  the 
United  States  represent  one  c<Ae6lve 
social  and  cultural  body  and  community. 
Solutions  to  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems with  which  this  community  is  con- 
fronted cannot  be  left  to  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
or  other  State  and  local  officials  alone. 
We,  bi  the  Congress,  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  all  these — both 
on  the  mainland  and  aa.  Uie  island— and 
we  must  develop  a  coordinated  and 
meaningful  policy  to  deal  with  this  com- 
munity. I  propose,  therefore,  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  four  point  program  to 
begin  to  cope  with  the  proUems  facing 
Piierto  Ricans  today : 

First.  In  every  leglsifttive  act  that  is 
submitted  to  this  Congress  that  has  to  do 
with  providing  services  to  the  American 
citizen  in  boosing,  i^relfare,  health,  ed- 
ucation. Job  training,  or  in  any  other 
mannn-,  I  will  request  and,  if  necessary, 
submit  amendments  to  insure  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  living  on  the  Island  of  Puerto 
Rico  receive  the  benefits  of  such  legisla- 
tion to  the  same  extent  as  American 
citizens  livliur  on  the  United  States 
mainland: 

SecMid.  I  propose  and  urge  Mat  Federal 
and  Commonwealth  administrations  to 
immediately  imdertake  a  thorough  study 
of  tiate  island's  eoooomic  status  with  a 
View  toward  devAapMiS  and  presenting  to 
the    Congress    an    economic    program 
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whldi  will  insure  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  American  citizens  living  on  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  can  be  comp«u-able 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  Ameri<jan 
citizens  living  on  the  mainland; 

Third.  I  will  propose  legislation  to 
authorize  community  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs  in  New  York  Olty 
and  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  to  serve 
American  citizens  of  Puerto  Rican  origin 
and.  specifically,  to  authorize  programs 
for  education,  manpower  training  «nd 
community  development  to  be  carried  out 
in  English  and  Spanish  and  with  the 
needs  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
built  into  the  programs;  and. 

Fourth.  I  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
natlwial  employment  bank  under  wWch 
Puerto  Rlcans  who  must  seek  Jobs  on  the 
mainland  could  be  trained  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  work  in  Identiflable  existing  jobs 
in  different  parts  of  the  mainland  and  at 
the  same  time  receive  such  training,  iln- 
cluding  in  writing  and  speaking  the 
BogUsh  language,  as  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  be  full  participant^  in 
mainland  life.  j 

First.  Including  American  citizens  fuom 
Puerto  Rico  in  legislation  designed  to 
benefit  other  American  citizens,     j 

Much  discussion  has  been  devoted  to 
Puerto  Rico's  political  future — whether  it 
should  maintain  Its  present  ComnuMi- 
wealth  status,  whether  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  51st  State  or  whether  it 
should  be  an  independent  country.  This 
Is  a  question  which  only  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  should  decide,  free  of  pny 
outside  influence  or  pressure.  Howe^rer, 
until  such  time  as  a  final  decision  is  mpde 
by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  recognize  that  Puerto  Rlcans  are 
American  citizens  and  to  make  certain 
that  Puerto  Rico  receives  its  fair  sHare 
of  Federal  aid  and  assistance. 

Not  only  is  Puerto  Rico  speclfldally 
excluded  by  statute  from  nine  Federal 
programs,  including  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, the  food  stamp  program,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Social  Security  prognam, 
but  it  is  also  continually  discriminated 
against  through  unreaUstic  and  arbiti^ry 
ceilings  or  discriminatory  formulas  b»sed 
on  the  low  per  capita  Income.  Puerto 
Rico  is  presently  being  short-changed  in 
such  areas  as  school  lunches,  health  and 
welfare  programs,  and  educational  as- 
sistfl^ce. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  in  my  liind 
why  Puerto  Rico  should  not  be  trciited 
the  same  as  one  of  the  States.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  will  immediately  cry  piat 
why  should  Puerto  Rico  receive  ejual 
treatment  when  It  does  not  contribute 
to  the  general  revenues  through  Incbme 
tax?  Mr.  Speaker,  if  most  Puerto  Rlfans 
are  earning  less — far  less — than  the  fed- 
eral poverty  level,  they  are  not  going  to 
pay  taxes  even  if  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  was  applicable  to  the  island.  The  fact 
that  Puerto  Rico  does  not  pay  indome 
tax  should  not  be  a  controlling  fa|ctor 
to  public  welfare  and  medical  assistance 
policy  decisions.  It  would  be  a  strfnge 
syston  that  determined  welfare  eligibil- 
ity by  the  amount  of  Federal  taxea  the 
prospective  recipients  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  paying.  Purthenaore. 
Puerto  Rico  contributes  to  the  general 
welfare  in  many  equally  important  '\»ay8. 


Puerto  Rlcans  have  been  subject  to 
the  draft  since  1917  and  have  served  In 
all  wars  since  World  War  I.  In  the  cur- 
rent war  in  Indochina,  for  example,  some 
27,000  island  youths  have  been  Inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  since  the  1964 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  pwtssed. 
This  represents  a  higher  proportion  per 
population  than  in  any  of  the  50  States, 
and  almost  300  island  youths  have  been 
killed  in  action. 

Puerto  Rlcans  from  Puerto  Rico  are 
required  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  Americans  in  all  50  States  based 
upon  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rlcans  are 
American  citizens;  then  the  same  basis 
of  American  citizenship  should  be  used 
to  provide  the  Puerto  Rlcans  in  Puerto 
Rico  with  the  same  assistance  that  other 
Americans  in  all  50  States  receive. 

This  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
Last  year  Uie  Family  Assistance  bUl, 
pending  in  Congress  and  approved  by 
this  House,  provided  welfare  assistance 
to  the  extent  of  $1,600  per  family  of  four 
If  they  Uved  in  any  of  the  50  States.  The 
same  American  family,  if  they  lived  in 
Puerto  Rico  under  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, would  benefit  only  to  the  extent  of 
55  percent.  This  is  as  absvu-d  as  saying 
that  a  Puerto  Rican  should  only  serve 
In  Vietnam  to  the  extent  of  55  percent. 
If  the  Puerto  Rican  who  lives  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  entitled  to  the  disabilities  of  be- 
ing an  American  citizen  to  the  extent  of 
100  percent,  then  he  should  receive  the 
benefits  of  being  an  American  citizen 
to  the  extent  of  100  percent  as  well. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  Senate — 
particularly  those  who  are  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen — to  see  to  it  that 
Puerto  Rico  is  included  and  equitably 
treated  in  every  piece  of  legislation  com- 
ing before  the  Congress. 

If,  however.  I  must  undertake  this  task 
alone,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  offer 
amendments,  where  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, to  all  pending  and  future 
measures  to  place  Puerto  Rico  on  a  basis 
equal  with  the  States.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  by  no  means  Intend  to 
ask  that  American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico 
receive  anything  more  but  that  they 
simply  receive  the  same  as  American 
citizens  in  the  50  States. 

Second.  Establishment  of  an  economic 
development  plan  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  is  standing  at  a  dangerous 
precipice  and  its  future  direction  and 
goals  will  be  decided  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  current  recession  In  the 
United  States  Is  felt  as  a  depression  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Hotels  are  closing,  as  we  all 
know  from  the  newspapers.  But  what  is 
not  generally  known  Is  that  migration  to 
New  York  City  and  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry  has  increased  again. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  number 
of  Jobs  created  each  year  in  Puerto  Rico 
is  far  less  than  the  number  of  people  that 
Join  the  lahor  force  annually.  There  is  no 
program  in  effect  now  or  in  planning 
which  would  reconcile  this  disparity. 
Only  when  this  is  done  can  Puerto  Rlcans 
be  said  to  have  a  choice  of  whether  to 
stay  or  migrate.  At  the  present  they  are 
compelled  to  migrate  by  economic  real- 
ity regardless  of  policy  pronouncements 
by  the  Commonwealth  government  dis- 


claiming the  encouragement  of  migra- 
tion. 

I  propose  and  urge  that  the  national 
and  Coromonwealth  administrations  im- 
mediately undertake  a  thorough  study  of 
the  island's  current  and  future  economic 
status  with  a  view  toward  developing 
and  presenting  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive economic  development  pro- 
gram which  will  close  the  current  gap 
between  the  labor  force  and  the  labor 
market.  I  envision  such  a  program  to  be 
developed  along  the  lines  of  the  Appala- 
chian  Regional  Development  Act.  de- 
signed to  assist  in  resolving  the  severe 
economic  problems  of  the  island;  to  as- 
sist the  Commonwealth  in  meeting  its 
special  problems,  particularly  in  prevent- 
ing another  mass  exodus  to  the  main- 
land; in  promoting  and  encouraging  the 
Island's  economic  development;  and  in 
establishing  a  framework  for  Joint  Fed- 
eral and  Commonwealth  efforts  in  the 
area.  The  Congress  should  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  such  an  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  program  but  the 
initiatives  must  be  taken,  and  taken  im- 
mediately, by  the  Nixon  and  Governor 
Luis  A.  Ferre  administrations.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  I  do  not  intend  that 
the  Congress  would  impose  a  program 
for  economic  development  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  but  merely  that  it 
would  provide  such  assistance  as  might 
be  needed  and  requested  to  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  development. 

Third.  Legislation  for  mainland  au- 
thorization of  bilingual  community  and 
economic  development  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  for- 
get or  ignore  the  Puerto  Rlcans  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  recognize  their 
important  and  vital  role  in  our  country 
They  must  be  afforded  every  opportu- 
nity to  fully  participate  in  the  society 
and  in  the  United  States'  future.  Puerto 
Rlcans  have  special  needs  and  problems, 
as  well  as  separate  identities,  and  our 
Federsil,  State,  and  municipal  agencies 
must  realize  this  fact  of  life. 

The  Puerto  Rican  community  in  the 
United  States  has  made  specific  propos- 
als to  lift  itself  out  of  poverty.  For  ex- 
ample, groups  such  as  the  Puerto  Rican 
Community  Development  project,  Aspira 
of  America,  the  Puerto  Rican  Forum  and 
others  have  made  specific  proposals  to 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  However,  these 
proposals  consistently  run  into  funding 
difficulties  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  specific  authorizing  legislation  as  I 
have  proix)sed  Is  essential. 

As  the  third  prong  of  my  overaU  for- 
mula, therefore,  I  propose  that  Puerto 
Rican  economic  development  pro- 
grams— those  developed  and  formulated 
by  Puerto  Rlcans  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  Puerto  Rlcans— be  separately 
and  directly  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Included  in  such  efforts  would 
be  the  whole  range  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs,  assistance  for  small 
businesses,  bilingual  education,  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Puerto  Rlcans  are  not  concentrated  m 
one  specific  area,  as  are  many  other 
ethnic  or  minority  groups.  Thus,  they 
often  do  not  benefit  from  various  pro- 
grams aimed  at  assisting  one  neighbor- 
hood or  geographic  area.  For  example, 
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there  are  a  large  nimiber  of  Puerto 
Ricans  who  do  not  live  in  one  of  the  26 
poverty  areas  of  New  York  City  and  ac- 
cordingly, they  are  not  benefiting  from 
urgently  needed  assistance  in  housing, 
education,  welfare,  and  other  critical 
areas.  Because  of  this  situation,  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  Puerto  Ricans, 
wherever  situated,  is  required. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  a  national 
employment  program. 

Finally,  as  the  fourth  phase  of  my 
proposal,  I  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
national  employment  program  or  bank, 
designed  to  provide  Job  training  for  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  Puerto  Ricans 
who  are  forced  to  seek  employment  on 
the  mainland.  This  Job  bank  would  also 
assist  them  in  locating  suitable  and 
meaningful  employment — where  avail- 
able and  clearly  required — in  various  lo- 
cations throughout  the  United  States. 
These  predetermined  employment  op- 
portimity  areas  would  not  be  in  sections 
where  there  are  currently  substantial 
concentrations  of  employment  and  un- 
deremployed Puerto  Ricans. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  done  pioneer  work  in  this  area 
through  its  migrant  division  which  has 
a  number  of  ofiQces  on  the  mainland. 
Under  this  program  for  migrant  workers, 
developed  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  at  its  own  expense,  Puerto 
Ricans  enter  into  a  contract  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  work  on  farms  in  New  Jersey, 
Long  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connec- 
ticut. They  are  brought  to  the  farms  in 
the  United  States  and  return  to  Puerto 
Rico  at  the  end  of  the  season.  This  pro- 
gram clearly  indicates  that  Puerto 
Ricans  are  willing  to  go  to  any  area  of 
the  continental  United  States  if  Jobs  are 
avaUable.  Unfortunately,  the  program 
Itself  is  a  disaster  because  the  pay  that 
the  Puerto  Rican  receives  for  such  work 
Is  well  below  the  mlnimimi  wage  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  must  hve  are 
disgraceful.  What  is  needed  is  a  program 
which  would  identify  jobs  in  manufac- 
turing and  the  service  trades.  Jobs  with 
a  future  which  would  provide  a  decent 
living  wage.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  even  more  Puerto  Ricans 
would  be  willing  to  apply  for  such  jobs 
than  already  apply  for  seasonal  migrant 
farm  labor. 

The  propKJsed  program  would  be  jointly 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  would  include  not  only  Job  training 
in  Puerto  Rico  but,  also,  intensive  in- 
struction in  written  and  spoken  English 
and  Spanish,  where  necessary,  perhaps 
leading  to  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  to  insure  that  once  in  the 
continental  United  States,  the  individual 
would  be  at  a  level  which  would  enable 
him  to  more  fully  participate  In  main- 
land life  and  to  compete  successfully  for 
other  employment,  when  necessary. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that 
the  migration  of  Puerto  Ricans  from  the 
Island  arises  almost  exclusively  out  of  a 
search  for  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  security.  The  migration  of 
Puerto  Ricans  from  the  island  to  the 
mainland  is  not  for  poUtical  or  religious 
reasons,  but  purely  for  economic  reasons. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  the  migration  of 
people  in  search  of  welfare.  If  it  were, 


we  would  find  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
aged  would  be  leaving  Puerto  Rico.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  only  the  poor  and  the 
young  who  leave  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason,  the 
median  age  of  the  Puerto  Rican  in  New 
York  City  is  slightly  over  19,  and  Puerto 
Ricans  constitute  the  yoimgest  ethnic 
group  in  New  York  City  and  in  the 
Nation. 

As  people  are  seeking  economic  op- 
portunity, we  should  have  a  program  to 
provide  for  it.  The  job  bank  I  have  pro- 
posed would  assist  Puerto  Ricans  in  be- 
ing more  productive  members  of  society 
and  full  participants  in  the  economy  and 
the  Nation's  riches.  This  program  be- 
comes particularly  critical  in  light  of  a 
possible  renewal  of  mass  migration  from 
the  island  to  the  mainland. 

One  may  well  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
such  a  situation  developed  and  why  a 
program  such  as  I  have  just  proposed  is 
necessary.  In  order  to  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  current  plight  of 
Puerto  Rlcans,  it  would  be  well  to  brief- 
ly review  some  of  the  background  and 
developments  over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades and  to  examine  some  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  the  current  crisis. 

Puerto  Ricans  were  by  no  means  a  new 
phenomena  on  the  mainland  or  in  New 
York.  During  the  early  years  of  the  20th 
century  Puerto  Rican  cigarmsUters  settled 
on  the  lower  East  Side.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  merchant  seamen  on  the  ia- 
land-to-New  York  run,  who  congregated 
near  the  waterfront  in  Brookljm,  and  by 
women  garment  workers  who  were 
brought  to  sew  in  local  factories. 

However,  massive  migratic«i  began  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  demo- 
graphic changes  In  the  island  in  1940. 
Puerto  Rico  had  a  typically  backward, 
traditional  agrarian  economy.  Its  econ- 
omy was  dependent  on  sugar  and 
was  a  one-crop,  export  oriented  island 
with  a  small  land  area,  a  large  and  rap- 
idly growing  population  and  very  low 
per  capita  Income.  The  small  land  area 
and  large  population  resulted  in  a  popu- 
lation density  of  546  persons  per  square 
mile — one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  Island  lacked  any  form  of  large  or 
medium-scale  industry;  it  was  plagued 
by  the  scarcity  of  fertile  productive  land 
and  the  per  capita  average  atmual  In- 
come was  $125. 

Because  of  the  greater  economic  op- 
portunities which  most  Puerto  Ricans 
thought  would  be  available  on  the  main- 
land, there  began  a  steady  rise  in  migra- 
tion from  the  island  to  urban  areas  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  New  >York. 
From  1945  to  1962  nearly  578,000  Ptierto 
Ricans  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
constituting  85  percent  of  the  total 
emigration  during  the  20th  century.  The 
largest  number — some  446,800 — emi- 
grated during  the  period  1950-60  which 
comprised  65.6  percent  of  the  total 
emigration. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  aliens  from  some  foreign  land  but 
American  citizens — subject  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  to  all  Federal 
laws  of  general  appUcation — with  the 
exception  of  the  tax  laws — participants 
in  a  conunon  market  and  in  an  economy 
integrated  into  that  of  the  United  States 
by  various  means. 


At  about  the  time  that  the  flow  of  peo- 
ple from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  mainland 
was  beginning  to  peak,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  began  its  massive 
and  highly  publicized  economic  develop- 
ment program  which  came  to  be  known 
as  "Operation  Bootstri4>s."  This  was  a 
program  developed  entirely  by  Puerto 
Rico  without  any  aid  from  the  United 
States.  It  brought  a  number  of  diversified 
industries  into  the  Island  through  such 
devices  as  a  number  of  tax  benefits  in- 
cluding "tax  holidays"  and  tax-free  in- 
vestment to  UjB.  firms  and  a  number  of 
other  attractive  incentives.  As  a  conse- 
quence, Puerto  Rico  has  moved  from  an 
island  whose  main  product  was  agricul- 
ture to  manufacturing.  Nevertheless,  jobs 
were  not  created  in  sufficient  number  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  labor 
force. 

The  sheer  force  of  numbers  worked 
against  Operation  Bootstraps  as  the 
number  of  people  joining  the  labor  force 
was  vastly  larger  than  the  number  of  jobs 
which  were  available.  Thus,  while  con- 
ditions in  Puerto  Rico  Improved,  the 
number  of  Puerto  Rlcans  leaving  the  is- 
land increased  at  the  same  time.  Without 
the  massive  migration  to  the  United 
States,  there  would  have  been  no  dra- 
matic rise  in  per  capita  income.  In  bet- 
ter housing,  in  expanded  emplojmient 
opportunities  or  other  benefits  which 
have  been  credited  as  the  achievement  of 
Operation  Bootstraps.  Had  there  been  no 
emigration  it  is  obvious  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy  would  have  had  to  supply 
a  great  many  more  jobs  than  it  has  gen- 
erated in  the  last  two  decades. 

In  fact,  the  peak  net  migration  rate, 
which  occurred  in  1953,  was  sufBcientlj 
large  to  exceed  the  rate  of  natural  In- 
crease and  cause  a  reduction  in  the  ab- 
solute population.  Prom  a  percentage  in- 
crease of  18.3  percent  in  the  10-year  pe- 
riod of  1940-1950,  the  population  of 
Puerto  Rico  increased  by  only  6.3  per- 
cent during  the  following  decade.  Al- 
though a  portion  of  this  decline  can  be 
attributed  to  reduced  fertility  levels,  the 
major  factor  was  the  emigration  from 
the  Island  to  the  mainland.  As  George  C. 
Myers  has  stated : 

without  these  migration  losses  Puerto 
Rico's  population  would  have  Increased  by 
27.5  per  cent  In  the  ten-year  period  [1960- 
1960],  and  this  figure  excludes  births  that 
would  have  occvured  to  persons  U  they  had 
not  moved,  but  remained  In  Puerto  Elco. 

Total  net  migration  losses  were  ex- 
perienced by  nearly  all  of  the  Island's 
municipios,  particularly  rural  munlclplos 
and  those  containing  small  urban  areas. 
The  economic  reality  is  the  fact  that  the 
economy  of  Puerto  Rico  could  not — and 
still  cannot — absorb  the  large,  growing 
population.  The  labor  market  is  simply 
unable  to  effectively  cope  with  the  bur- 
geoning, and  largely  unskilled,  labor 
force — I  believe  that  Puerto  Ricans 
should  be  able  to  migrate — but  not  be- 
cause they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 

But  what  of  those  who  left  the  island  to 
seek  their  fortune  and  a  better  way  of 
life  on  the  mainland?  Most  experts  agree 
that  the  migration  I  previously  discussed 
was  motivated  primarily  by  the  quest  for 
economic  opportunity.  This  is  certainly 
the  reason,  for  example,  why  my  aunt 
left  Caguas  for  New  York  as  she  believed 
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that  she  could  earn  a  better  Uvli\g  on  t  le 
mainland  than  on  the  island. 

Unfortunately,  for  most  of   the  nil- 
grants,  their  aspirations  have  not  b^n 
realized  and   migration  to   the   malb- 
land  has  not  provided  the  salvation  majiy 
of    them    imagined.    Migrating    Puerto 
Ricans  had  on  the  average  less  thad  5 
years  of  education;  their  knowledge  of 
English  ranged  from  none  to  bad:  apd 
many  came  from  rural  areas  of  extreme 
poverty.  With  their  poor  English  and  lack 
of  education  and  any  usable  industrial 
skills.  Job  opportunities  were  generally 
limited  to  menial,  low-paying   jobs  in 
factories  and  restaurants.  The  employ- 
ment problem   is  increasingly   compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  many  unskiljed 
Jobs  are  gradually  being  automated  and 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Is  being  squeezed  ou^  of 
the  Job  market  because  the  work  he  flid 
Is  being  turned  over  to  the  machines. 

While  exact  figures  are  unavailable  It 
Is  well  known  that  Puerto  Ricans  hav*  a 
higher  unemployment  rate  than  blaqks; 
a  lower  median  Income;  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  school  dropouts— n^re 
than  60  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  students 
never  finish  high  school. 

Puerto  Ricans  who  are  employed  are 
more  than  any  other  group  concentrated 
in  occupations  with  the  lowest  pay  »nd 
status.  In  1960.  for  example,  70.6  per- 
cent of  employed  Puerto  Rican  m^es 
were  in  low-lnoome  occupaUons.  Hour 
times  as  many  Puerto  Ricans  as  blicks 
get  public  aid  to  supplement  these  low 
earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  easily  spend  i  the 
remainder  of  this  afternoon  citing  vari- 
ous figures  and  statistics  to  demonstrate 
the  plight  of  the  mainland  Puerto, Ri- 
cans. It  should  be  obvious,  however,  |hat 
since  the  migration  of  Puerto  Ricaijfi  is 
the  migration  almost  exclusively  of  |>oor 
people,  the  statistics  would  logically  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  the  worst  posfible 
conditions  and  the  greatest  and  most 
urgent  need  for  a  positive  program. 

Even  where  Puerto  Ricans  do  rej-um 
to  the  island,  however,  there  is  nq  es- 
cape from  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty. 
The  current  per  capita  income  in  P^ierto 
Rico  is  only  $1,426  annually— «ub*an- 
tially  below  tliat  of  any  State  and  almost 
half  that  of  MississiiM>i.  the  poorest  of 
50  States.  A  recent  New  York  Time*  ar- 
ticle compared  this  figure  with  Vene- 
zuela's annual  per  capita  Income  of  |902, 
the  highest  in  South  America,  and  with 
Mexico's   $«00.   However,   Mr.   SpeiJcer. 
Puerto  Rico  is  not  a  Latin  American  na- 
tion; it  is  8U1  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  and  is.  as  I  have  mentioned,  in- 
terrelated in  UjB.  economy    Comparing 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  status  with  tatin 
America  makes  about  as  much  sense  as 
comparing  Hawaii's  with  the  Par  Ejast's. 
I>uerto  Rico  does  not  benefit  from  the 
mainland's  minimum  wage  laws,  a^par- 
tlcularly  controversial  issue  now  peing 
considered  by  Mr.  Dent's  labor  sutteom- 
mittee. 

Although  personal  Income  has  r«<port- 
edly  experienced  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent over  the  prevloos  year — reaching 
13.8  billion  according  to  a  Jouraial  of 
Commerce  article— the  average  p^  for 
tsdustrial  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  Is  ap- 
proximately 1180  per  hour,  less  than 
one-half  the  U.8.  average. 


Four  out  of  every  five  Puerto  Rican 
famiUes  on  the  island  earn  less  than 
$3  000  annually,  with  one-half  receiv- 
ing less  than  $1,000  per  annum.  Unwi- 
ployment,  according  to  the  VS.  Labor 
Department,  is  at  12.2  percentr-a  rise 
of  almost  2  percent  over  the  last  year. 
However,  in  realistic  terms,  unemploy- 
ment approaches  25  to  30  percent  when 
you  consider  those  who  have  been  dis- 
couraged and  rejected  and  are  no  long- 
er seeking  work.  This  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico's  2.7  mil- 
lion population  will  double  in  less  than 
30  years  and  we  are  now  on  the  brink  of 
another  movement  of  massive  migration 
to  the  mainland.  In  1968,  migration  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  was 
over  77,000  from  a  near-zero  figure  in 
1960   What  is  particularly  tragic  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  new  migrants  and 
potential  migrants  are  now  young  peo- 
ple with  some  skills,  a  commodity  the  is- 
land can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

In  addition  to  wages  being  a  fraction 
of  those  on  the  mainland,  the  cost  of 
living  in  Puerto  Rico  is  much  higher. 
While  exact  figures  are  unavailable,  some 
statistics  place  island  costs  at  as  high  as 
25  percent  more  than  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago or  Boston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  place  oi 
birth  and  background  I  feel  a  special  re- 
SDonsibillty  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto 
Rioans,  whether  they  be  in  the  South 
Bronx,  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  or  in  Caguas. 
where  I  was  born.  If  we  are  going  to 
meaningfully  and  effectively  cope  with 
our  urban  crisis  and  the  impending  in- 
flux of  Puerto  Rican  migrants,  we  must 
make  certain  that  Puerto  Rico  receives 
its  full  and  fair  share  and  that  the  is- 
land's economic  development  and  prog- 
ress is  encouraged  and  aided  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  actively  participate  in  this  vital  un- 
dertaking and  to  work  with  me  in  end- 
ing the  current  discrimination  against 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  bringing  equity  to  the 
treatment  of  'La  Isla  Verde"  as  well  as 
to  the  more  than  one  million  Puerto 
Ricans  now  on  the  mainland. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  dlstinglnshed  gentleman  from  New 
York,  my  friend  and  coUeague,  yielding. 
He  has  set  forth  a  constructive  program 
which  is  worthy  of  support  by  Members 
of  Congress.  He  is  to  be  ccmunended  for 
bringing  renewed  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  unfair  and  grossly  discriminatory 
that  American  citizens  living  on  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico  should  not  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  Federal  laws  just  as 
American  citizens  on  the  mainland  do. 

Puerto  Rico  is  entitled  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  the  50  States  with  respect 
to  food  programs,  education,  and  health 
and  welfare  programs.  The  exclusion  of 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  application  of  dis- 
criminatory formulae  to  Puerto  Rico  Is 
unfair.  Therefore.  I  join  the  gentieman 
In  urging  appropriate  legislation,  and  I 
will  happily  support  amendments  to 
insure  that  Puerto  Rico  Is  included  to 
the  same  extent  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  is  included. 


Economic  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico 
eu;count  for  much  of  the  migration  to  the 
mainland  which  has  occurred  in  the  last 
20  years.  We  welcome  American  citizens 
from  Puerto  Rico — they  have  made,  and 
are  making,  valuable  contributions  to 
the  mainland  society.  But.  on  the  main- 
land they  have  also  faced  serious  prob- 
lems and  too  often  su-e  victims  of  poverty 
and  deprivation.  And  added  to  these  bur- 
dens is  the  unconscionable  weight  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Our  colleague  is  correct  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  adequately  respond  to  the 
needs  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  failure  reflects 
a  general  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  whether  deriving  from 
inattention  or  intention,  to  address  the 
needs  of  minority  group  memJjers.  This 
is  related  to  the  failure  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  Since  the  cities 
are  populated,  in  Increasing  percentages, 
by  minority  group  members,  the  decline 
and  decay  of  our  urban  centers  inevita- 
bly means  increased  deprivation  for 
them. 

This  failure  also  stems  from  an  un- 
willingness to  meet  very  basic  needs.  One 
example — and  there  are  many— is  the  bi- 
lingiial   education   program.  This  is  a 
good,  sensible  program  aimed  at  giving 
children  who  come  from  homes  in  which 
English  is  the  second  language  a  chance 
to  overcome  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
severe  handicap — the  inability  to  com- 
mimicate  clearly  in  English,  the  domi- 
nant language  of  the  Nation.  Yet.  while 
the  Congress  authorized  $80  miUion  for 
this  program  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  only  $25  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1972  the  authorization  is 
$100  million,  yet  again  the  administra- 
tion   only    requested    $25    million.   Of 
course,  Congress  shares  the  blame  as  well. 
It  could  have  exceeded  by  large  amounts 
the  administration  figures.  Instead,  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  it  matched  the  admin- 
istration figure,  and  for  fiscal  year  1972 
the  House  has  increased  it  by  only  $2 
million. 

The  dialog  we  are  conducting  today 
must  focus  on  these  failures,  not  only  in- 
sofar as  they  affect  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  but  also  as  they  concern 
the  millions  of  members  of  minority 
groups  In  the  50  States. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  I  know  I  have  had  his 
support  during  the  short  period  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  for  the  securing  of 
additional  bilingual  programs  for  New 
York  City,  and  I  know  I  can  count  on 
his  support  for  legislation  of  the  type  I 
am  proposing  today. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  valid  point  about  the  fact  that  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  Uie  city  <rf 
New  York  schoolchildren  who  speak 
Spanish  are  being  shortchanged  because 
the  bilingual  education  program  is  not 
being  fully  funded.  And  the  funds  whicn 
have  been  appropriated  have  not  been 
fairly  allocated  among  the  States  wltn 
the  greatest  need.  As  a  result,  children 
of  Puerto  Rican  background  in  the  city 
of  New  York  are  being  shortchanged  on 
their  education. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Yes.  In  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  right  now  only  3  percent  of  tM 
Spanish-speaking  children  in  New  Yore 
City  are  receiving  benefits  of  bilingual 
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programs.  That  indicates  how  much  we 
have  to  do  Just  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  children  in  New 
Yd*  City  alone. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  Congressman  BADn.LO,  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  for  his  very 
thoughtful  and  constructive  proposal  to 
end  the  discrimination  that  exists  against 
Puerto  Ricans  both  In  Puerto  Rico  Itself 
and  on  the  mainland  and  the  resulting 
pattern  of  economic  exploitation  and 
poverty  amMig  these  people.  I  myself 
represent  the  19th  District  in  Manhat- 
tan, in  which  we  have  large  nimibers  of 
Puerto  Ricans  whose  conditions  I  wiD  be 
describing  in  my  remarks  in  addition  to 
what  Congressman   Badillo   said   here 

today. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  suffering  an  economic 
recession  that  is  five  times  worse  than 
the  recession  here  in  the  United  States 
proper.  Because  of  the  lack  of  economic 
development  In  Puerto  Rico,  consumers 
there  are  forced  to  depend  on  Imports 
for  almost  everything  that  they  use,  eat, 
or  wear.  Even  the  rice  and  beans  that 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
diet  are  produced  and  processed  in  the 
continental  United  States,  where  costs 
are  higher,  and  then  they  are  transported 
to  Puerto  Rico  aboard  U.S.  registry  dilps. 
which  increases  the  cost  to  the  consiunCr. 

The  Puerto  Rican  workers,  finding 
themselves  caught  in  an  economic 
squeeze  between  high  unemployment  and 
the  high  cost  of  living,  come  to  the  main- 
land looking  for  a  better  life,  but  all  too 
often,  as  the  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans 
living  in  the  19th  Congressional  District 
can  testify,  and  all  over  Manhattan  and 
New  York  State  and  elsewhere,  this 
dream  becomes  a  nlt^tmare. 

Initially,  the  Puerto  Rican  has  to  ad- 
just to  the  culture  and  the  language  bar- 
rier, which  for  some  of  them  is  insur- 
mountable. If  he  is  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  Job,  he  soon  realizes  that  he  has  to 
woit  very  long  hotirs  to  order  to  make 
up  for  his  inability  to  earn  a  higher  wage. 
He  starts  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder,  lucky  If  he  is  earning  a  minimimi 
wage,  and  barely  subsisting  as  his  pay  is 
based  on  piecework. 

Most  Puerto  Ricans  are  Just  one  pay- 
check away  from  poverty.  A  robbery  or 
family  illness  may  leave  them  no  choice 
but  to  go  on  welfare.  And  so  although 
many  Puerto  Ricans  dream  of  returning 
to  their  native  land  with  enough  money 
to  buy  a  lltUe  property  and  build  a  home, 
they  find  themselves  again  in  an  eco- 
naalc  squeeze.  In  Puerto  Rico  Itself  the 
only  future  open  to  them  is  seasonable 
work  in  the  U.S.-owned  hotels  or  as  serv- 
ice or  manual  laborers  in  the  sugarcane 
fields.  And  here  they  could  rediscover 
that  when  the  depression  comes  they  are 
the  first  to  suffer. 

Just  last  week  when  the  financial  crisis 
in  New  York  City  led  Mayor  Lindsay  to 
project  drastic  cuts  in  services  and  em- 
ployment, the  Hispanic  community  In 
a  statement  signed  by  several  hundred 
oiianizations,  civic  clubs,  community 
corporations,  store-front  anttpoverty 
agencies,  and  civic  groups  that  represent 
and  serve  the  Puerto  Rlcan  population  of 
our  city,  issued  a  warning  that  "the  an- 
ticipated cuts  represent  the  death  knell 
for  the  disenfranchised  of  our  city  least 


able  to  defend  themselves  in  an  era  of 
spiralling  inflation  and  governmental  in- 
terference." 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  of  the  points 
made  In  this  statem^it  because  I  think 
it  shows  very  clearly  the  precarious  and 
vulnerable  position  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  in  New  York. 

The  statement,  prepared  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  Coordinating  Committee  Against 
City-state  Budget  Cuts,  notes  that 
wholesale  firing  of  city  employees  from 
key  agencies  whose  principal  services  af- 
fect the  poor  will  adversely  hit  the  His- 
panic employee,  "who  in  most  cases  was 
the  last  to  be  hired,  holds  a  provisional 
status,  and  makes  a  modest  income,  who 
will  be  unable  to  apply  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and,  collectively,  will  be 
the  man  or  woman  hurt  most  by  being 
let  go  in  a  time  of  a  business  slowdown 
and  repressed  job  market." 

The  statement  points  out  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Puerto  Ricans  in  manxifacturing 
jobs  earn  low  pay  and  are  frequently  en- 
gaged In  seasonal  work  so  that  at  one 
time  or  another  during  the  year  they 
are  forced  to  depend  on  supplemental 
welfare  assistance. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  350.- 
000  f £imilies  on  welfare  in  New  York  City 
are  Puerto  Rioans,  and  some  700,000 
children  are  Involved.  The  10-percent 
cut  in  welfare  payment  required  by  the 
"soak  the  poor  budget"  enacted  by  the 
State  legislature  will  tragically  affect 
these  children. 

Cuts  in  the  city  department  of  social 
services  personnel  will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  the 
agency — since  they  make  up  most  of  the 
case  aides  and  messengers,  the  Jobs  which 
are  alwajrs  the  first  to  be  eliminated. 
Most  of  these  semiskilled  assistants  who 
will  be  dismiEsed  under  current  city  plans 
are  ineligible  for  unemplosmnent  insur- 
ance and  will  have  to  fall  back  on  welfare 
assistance  while  trying  to  find  other  Jobs. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee points  out  that  "this  shufBing  of 
people  from  one  public  treasury  to  an- 
other is  pointless,  time  consuming,  heart- 
breaking and,  In  the  long  run,  far  more 
expensive." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Puerto  Ricans, 
blacks,  and  poor  people  are  being  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  the  budget  cuts  or- 
dered by  the  State  and  the  current  dis- 
missals and  cutbacks  in  city  services. 
They  will  suffer  even  more,  If  the  shock- 
ingly drastic  reduction  in  city  employ- 
ment and  In  welfare,  health,  educational, 
drug  addiction,  and  other  services  pro- 
jected by  Mayor  Lindsay  are  allowed 
to  come  to  pass. 

The  Puerto  Rican  community  is  Join- 
ing with  millions  of  other  New  Yorkers 
in  demanding  more  State  aid  and  tax  re- 
form to  rescue  them  from  the  disaster 
that  New  York  City's  financial  plight 
means  for  them.  It  Is  therefore  a  very 
good  suggestion  that  the  gentleman 
makes  today  In  suggesting  that  there  has 
to  be  an  evaluation  and  a  commitment 
with  regard  to  real  legislation  and  con- 
cern and  attention  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  population  who  are 
here  and  In  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  long  nm,  if  the  Puerto  Rican 
pec^le  on  the  mainland  and  in  their 
native  land  are  to  siu-vive  with  dignity 


and  to  have  some  hope,  they  will  have  to 
have  the  minimum  human  rights,  which 
they  do  not  liave  now,  such  as  adequate 
employment,  shdter.  food,  clothing, 
health  care,  education,  and  medication. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico  for  bringing  these 
proposals  before  the  House.  All  of  us 
should  find  the  time  in  our  committees 
and  in  our  deliberations  to  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  a  real  Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  Puerto  Rican  people  in 
this  country  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  is 
something  we  have  not  done  up  to  today. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  the  Congress- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  can  certainly  tmderstand 
the  gentieman's  concern  about  people 
who  have  been  displaced  from  the  Com- 
monwealth and  brought  to  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  understand  all  of  the 
statements  that  he  is  making  about  the 
Commonwealth  territory  itself.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentieman  If  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
advised  of  this  special  order. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Oh,  yes.  He  received  an 
advanced  text  of  my  speech  several  days 
ago. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
neighboring  colleague  from  New  York 
has  spoken  with  considerable  wisdom  on 
a  subject  that  has  received  far  boo  little 
attention  from  this  body  and  this  Nation. 

The  nature  of  the  plight  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  citizen,  as  Mr.  Badillo  has  stated 
throughout  his  remarks,  Is  one  that 
transcends  the  boimds  of  any  State  or 
local  government.  On  the  island,  and  on 
the  mainland,  citizens  of  Puerto  Rican 
descent  are  widespread,  and  thus  the 
problem  demands  a  Federal  remedy,  one 
that  cannot  much  longer  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Badillc's  four-point  program 
would  be  a  forthright  first  move  in  this 
direction,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
various  committees  to  adopt  the  spirit  of 
these  proposals. 

We  must  also  understand  that  as  no 
single  agency  or  locality  can  effectively 
deal  with  Puerto  Rlcan  problems,  no 
single  attitude  can  be  assumed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Spanish-speaking  American 
populace,  "niey  are  a  diverse  and  multi- 
faceted  group.  The  questions  that  arise 
for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  are  often  far  re- 
moved from  those  that  involve  the  Chi- 
cano,  or  any  other  Spanish -speaking 
American,  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

The  success  of  the  programs  we  design 
will  ultimately  depend  on  their  ability 
to  deal  with  the  individual :  His  interesta, 
his  concerns,  and  his  hnman  needs,  in 
relation  to  his  background  and  his  en- 
vironment. Therein  lies  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Badillo's  proposals  which  provide 
for  action  In  just  such  a  manner. 

Mr.  Baoillo,  as  a  fellow  New  Yorker, 
you  know  well  the  efforts  currenUy  being 
made  in  our  city  toward  establishing 
bilingual  education  standards.  At  this 
point,  what  can  be  said  of  the  merits  of 
those  efforts,  and  how  do  they  fit  into 
the  national  scope  of  other  programs  in 
other  cities  with  substantial  numbers 
of  Spanish -speaking  Americans? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
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of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  In  this  country  \s 
jm  all  too  familiar  subject  to  anyone  who 
is  aware  of  the  larger  Spanish-speaking 
minority's  neglected  status  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  member  of  one  segment  ^f 
this  vast  Spanish-speaking  segment  Of 
the  population.  I  have  urged  for  mariy 
years  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
sider the  Puerto  Rican.  the  Cuban  Amer- 
ican, the  Mexican  American,  and  other 
Latin  Americans  in  this  coimtry  as  con- 
stituting a  single  minority.  Whereas  our 
national  political  institutions  in  the  pa«t 
have  preferred  to  Identify  the  various 
elements  of  the  Spanish -speaking  coni- 
munity  as  regional  problems  to  be  left 
to  the  care  of  the  States,  the  time  his 
come  for  our  Federal  oflBcials  to  view  this 
group  as  a  subject  of  nationwide  con- 
cern requiring  comprehensive  Federbl 
programs.  J 

Certainly  no  greater  evidence  of  tl^ 
need  for  a  comprehensive  Federal  vitfw 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  minority  is  re- 
quired than  reference  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  Puerto  Rican  and  the  Mexican 
American  minorities  receive  both  tke 
least  education  and  the  poorest  payiag 
jobs  of  any  groups  in  our  society  wiih 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  averaging  less  than]  5 
years  of  schooling  with  70.6  percent  of 
them  in  low-income  occupations  and  tfie 
Mexican  American  averaging  8  years  bf 
education  with  76  percent  of  its  m^n 
working  &s  manual  laborers.  j 

The  unique  language  and  cultural 
barpers  conlrontlng  both  these  groups 
dictate  a  form  of  Government  assistanjce 
"Vhlch  aims  at  Improving  the  sociip- 
economlc  status  of  this  national  minority 
while  respecting  their  unique  cultural 
attributes.  In  conclusion,  I  Join  with  my 
Puerto  Rican  colleague  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Badillo,  in  calling  sor 
greater  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  alleviate  the  continuing  prdb- 
lems  of  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  AmeH- 
cans,  and  all  other  members  of  the  Spaii- 
ish-speaklng  population  who  together 
comprise  the  second  largest  minority  in 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commefad 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (^r. 
Badillo).  for  his  timely  and  forthright 
remarks.  He  has  outlined  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  toward  a  subject  of  d^p 
and  immediate  concern  to  aU  of  us — tjhe 
need  to  Improve  the  welfare  of  the  Pue|-to 
Rican  community  here  and  on  the  is- 
land itself.  I 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  posses^s 
a  Sptmish-speaking  community  of  Well 
over  100.000  people,  many  of  whom  live 
in  the  greater  Newark  area.  And  wHue 
we  have  Jtist  begun  to  fully  recognize  the 
depth  of  the  problems  facing  Puebo 
Ricans,  and  have  only  Just  begun  in  a 
small  and  hesitating  way  to  programnia- 
tlcally  respond,  the  need  to  dramatically 
Increase  our  efforts  is  shockingly  clear. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  with 
great  clarity  and  foresight  and  sense!  of 
realism  described  the  nature  of  Pu^ 
Rican  patterns  of  migration  to  the  m 
Ismd  United  States,  and  he  has  cou 
that  description  of  economic  deprivation 
with  a  blueprint  for  action.  Whether 
the  future  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  t»est 
suited  by  continued  commonwealth  stajtus 
or  statehood  or  even  independence  lire 
questions  that  shoiild  not  keep  us  to^ay 


from  the  task  of  Improving  the  welfare 
of  these  American  citizens  and  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  today  that  I  will  be  happy 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  to  assure  a  bet- 
ter future  to  our  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  ot 
tliis  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Teagtjb  of  Texas).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CALL  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARENESS  OP  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  PUERTO  RICO 

(Mr.  c6RDOVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  c6RDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  could  not  be  present  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ba- 
dillo) ,  spoke  on  Puerto  Rico  today. 

I  must  thank  my  able  colleague  from 
the  21st  District  of  New  York  for  making 
available  to  me  an  advance  draft  of  his 
remarks,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
interest  in  my  constituents.  I  can  assure 
him  I  share  his  interest  in  his  own  con- 
stituents, those  of  Puerto  Rican  origin 
as  well  as  those  who  are  not. 

I  subscribe  to  his  call  for  congressional 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Puerto  Rico: 
The  problem  of  a  very  densely  populated 
island  which  is  fully  integrated  into  the 
economy  of  the  Nation,  yet  has  extremely 
limited  natural  resources,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent need  for  making  extensive  to 
Puerto  Rico,  &&  fully  as  possible,  all  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  problems  of 
disadvantaged  areas.  Indeed,  I  hasten  to 
assure  him  that  for  over  2  years  I  have 
labored  assiduously  in  this  direction,  as 
I  am  certain  did  the  men  who  preceded 
me  as  the  elected  representative  of  the 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Washington, 
and  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  response 
which  has  been  genersdly  forthcoming 
from  the  admiiustration  and  from  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
in  the  other  body.  But  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  has  a  great  deal 
more  political  experience  and  astuteness 
than  I,  will  doubtless  recall  and  agree 
with  the  maxim  that  politics  is  the  art  of 
the  possible.  Speaking  in  terms  of  the 
family  assistance  plan,  it  was  not  possible 
to  enact  it  in  the  91st  Congress,  because 
the  two  Houses  failed  to  agree  on  a  meas- 
ure. The  enactment  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  Is  extremely  important  to  my 
constituents  in  Puerto  Rico.  But  it  will 
not  be  enacted  in  the  92d  Congress,  as  it 
was  not  enacted  in  the  91st,  unless  it  has 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  support.  It 
is  true  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  measiu-es  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, restrict  Puerto  Rican  participation 
to  the  proportion  borne  by  our  per  capita 
income  to  that  of  the  least  prosperous 
State.  But  there  is  no  intent  to  discrim- 


inate against  Puerto  Rico:  It  ha«  simply 
been  felt  that  if  welfare  benefits  were 
suddenly  raised  in  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
mainland  level,  from  the  present  very 
much  lower  levels,  this  might  have  unde- 
sirable social  and  economic  effects.  I 
must  say  that,  while  I  would  like  to  see 
our  welfare  payments  in  Puerto  Rico 
reach  mainland  standards,  I  cannot  be 
certain  that  the  fears  of  ensuing  social 
and  economic  disruption  are  imfounded. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  this  proposed  ap- 
plication of  the  family  assistance  plan 
to  Puerto  Rico  on  a  tailored  basis  will  re- 
sult in  welfare  payments  of  more  than 
double  the  present  amounts.  My  con- 
stituents need  this  help.  The  measure 
supported  by  the  administration,  and 
now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, would  provide  them  very  substan- 
tial help.  I  urge  my  colleague  from  New 
York  to  support  it,  and  not  to  reach  out 
for  a  moon  which,  as  a  practical  matter, 
he  will  not  get  no  matter  how  eloquently 
and  earnestly  he  speaks  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

As  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York's  second  point,  that  studies 
be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the   Government  of  Puerto 
Rico  looking  toward  the  presentation  to 
Congress  of  an  economic  program  to 
bring  the  standard  of  living  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  a  level  comparable  to  that  on 
the  mainland,  we  in  Puerto  Rico  cer- 
tainly welcome  further  studies  In  this 
direction,  and  certainly  need  no  directive 
from  Congress  to  address  ourselves  to 
our  problems.  And  in  fairness  to  those 
who  were  in  power  in  Puerto  Rico  from 
1940  to  1968,  my  political  adversaries,  I 
must  point  out  that  dtiring  that  period 
a  program  was  implemented  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  develop  manufacture  and  pro- 
mote  tourism,   and  thus  provide  jobs. 
This  program  is  in  full  swing,  but  has 
had  its  occasionsJ  setbacks,  more  often 
than  not  in  response  to  economic  down- 
swings on  the  mainland.  Yet  it  has  been 
successful  to  a  marked  degree,  even  if  it 
has  not  achieved  a  complete  solution  of 
our  problem.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
very  substantial  progress  achieved  has 
been   the  selective   application  of   the 
Federal  minimum  wage  by  Industry  com- 
mittees charged  with  the  duty  of  bring- 
ing the  minimum  wage  In  Puerto  Rico 
up  to  the  Federal  minimum  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  each  segment  of  industry 
without  substantial  curtailment  of  em- 
ployment. We  must,  indeed,  continue  to 
raise  wage  levels  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  we 
have  been  raising  them  for  years.  In 
order  to  continue  to  improve  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  But  we  must  continue  to 
provide  Jobs  for  our  people,  at  an  in- 
creasing pace,  hence  we  must  fight  to 
preserve  the  selective  application  of  the 
Federal  minlmiun  wage  to  Puerto  Rico, 
imder  the  industry-committee  system. 
and  we  must  object  to  arbitrary,  across- 
the-board  Increases,  which  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  curtailment  of  employment 
which  may  result. 

As  to  the  third  proposal  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York:  Legislation  pro- 
viding programs  to  help  the  Puerto 
Rican  communities  on  the  mainland,  it 
has  Income  obvious  to  me  that  these 
communities  are  in  sore  need  of  help 
in  the  fields  of  education,  housing,  and 
economic  opportunity,  hence  I  commend 
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York,  the  establishment  of  a  program     tlem^  'ro^n  New  York,  and  of  aU  the     ^'^^^J^^^  °^  ^^^^^  t^  jmiitary  re- 

to  assist  them  in  obtaining  Jobs  on  the  follows.  marketplace    Thus,  the  expanded  pur- 
mainland,  I  must  say  it  is  very  clear  to  Vietnam  era  veterans,  service  after  aug.  4.  ism  "J*   .   i'      ^^j.   spawned   bv   increased 

us  in  Puerto  Rico  that  those  who  have ^^^^^^  spending  during  fiscal  years  1967 

chosen  to  migrate  to  the  mainland  in  vietnjmeri  ^^              ^  absorbed  by  a  com- 

search  Of  econonUcopportuniU«h^^^  -pui-jj^j      ^^.^nn.  -^^^^^^^^Xo?  merchan^se  which 

generally  come  m-equipp^  In  skills  and ^^^  consumer  could  buy.  This  simply 

language,  and  we  are  addre«ing  our-  ^^  meant,  therefore,  that  more  dollars  were 

selves  in   Puerto  Rco  to/^e   task   of  P^Sffi::::::::"::::::::          3.032                ei  Phasing     relatively     fewer     goods-the 

improving    the    quality    of    our    public     ,     2  ks                m  ^j^ic ''cause  of  inflation. 

school  education,  and  particularly  the     kJ"-'^-^--^- -          P«                \\  ^rd  tax  receipts  faUed  to  match  the 

quality  of  theEnglish  language  program^  Sc'i'"!'"-;.:::::::::::--          3^219                «  gr™ofPeder^  expenditures  during 

which  has  been  quite  low.  We  are  also     Mi»|«.pp. 2.216                30  ^o^^"   ^        jggg  ^  j^^^  ^q  iggg. 

intensifying  vocational  education    and  OM.j.am..-......„                       .|               ,,  ^r^^JT iie  T^ r^zUan^  debt 

availing  ourselves  as  fully  as  possible  of     or^on 209i                 so  ^^^^^^  ,^^^7  Million  to  $290.6  billion. 

existing  manpower  programs.  It  is  not E,        ^^^  ^^^  deficit,  the  Federal  Gov- 

accurate,  however,  to  credit  the  Govern-  sourc:  1970  Annual  Report  of  the  Administr«tor  ot  veier«n  ^  extracted  «25  9  billion  from  the 

ment  of  Puerto  Rico  with  the  develop-     A«„r. m^^mlSSln^so  doing,  it  created  an 

ment  of  a  prognun  for  sending  migrant                        S^credlt  shortage.  This  contributed 

fannworkers    to    the    m^nland^  As    a  rj,^,^  ^p  ^HE  ECONOMY:  ^  ^    expansion  of  the  prime  Interest 

matter  of  ff^t    Puerto  Rican  workere  ^  ANALYSIS  ^^^  ^  S^Mpercent  in  1968-it  had  been 

Puerto  Rico  decided  to  step  in  and  regu-  man  from  OWo  (M^-.  Whalen)  is  recog  ^^^^^^^^  Advisers,  concluded 

late  it  by  protective  legislation,  requiring  nized  for  60  minutes.  lio^Qi^,i«i- 

raTployment  contracts  to  be  approved  by         (Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given  m  a  1969  lecture. 

toe  p2Sto  Rico  Labor  Department,  and  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  surely,  in  any  me-nmgfui  ^r^^  th^red- 

S  establish  offices  on  the  mainland  to  marks,  and  include  exti-aneous  material.)  ^^^^f^J^^See^iT^ 
protect  migrant  workers.  As  a   result,                           1.  inteodxtction 

most  of  the  migrant  workers  recruited                wHALEN   Mr   Speaker,  on  No-  On  election  day.  1968,  to  ch^lng  a 

from  the  mainland  are  now  protected  by  ^^^^^^79^^ inStion'^as  one  of  tiie  "«^    /^f/*^"*' ok^'s'^^mSt 

Government-approved     contracts,     a-  l!^e    gg^ioug  "problems    troubUng    the  agreed  with  Dr.  Okun  s  assessment, 

though  a  minority  still  come  on  their  '                    trekked  to  the  poUs.  Indeed,  n.  kconomic  peobucmb  coNpaoNrnJo  th« 

own.  But  Uie  important  point  is  tiiat  JJ^^^^^he  31  montiis  between  October  "ew  administkation 

migrant  farm  labor  is  not  a  program  "|"   '*             October  31    1968,  the  cost  The  hangover  from  an  all-night  binge 

developed  by  the  Oovemment  of  Puerto  ^i',i^        measured  by  the  Consumer  is  extremely  excruciating— at  least  so  I 

Rico,  but  by  mainland  farmers.  It  is  SLlTifiex   rose  at  an  annual  average  have  been  told!  By  tiie  same  token,  who- 

simply  regulated  by  Puerto  Rico,  to  such  tTf  "'^;         ^.^r  ustog  1967  as  the  ever  was  elected  President  on  November 

an  extent  that  eve^  spring  I  receive  J^  JI^^TJ^^  g^.g  on  October  31. 1965.  5.   1968-be  he  Hubert  H    Humphrey. 

inquiries  from  Members  who  represent  f^f.^ ,  i_  ofoctober  31  1968.  George    C.    Wallace,    or    Richard    M. 

farming  communities,  and  some  of  whose  "'/"''.' !!l^h  deUvered  November  10,  Nixon— inevitably  would  have  to  face  the 

constituents  protest  that  they  are  unable        In  » /^LcretaS  of  the  Treasury,  "hangover"  stemming  from  the  economic 

to  obtain  the  labor  they  urgentiy  need  J,^„VHXw^^SScUy  acknowlSSd  binge  experienced  by  our  counti^  during 

because  of  the  interference  of  Govern-  "^^^YlS^^S'^v's^enSat^  b^^^  the  previous  36  montiis. 

ment  officials  in  Puerto  Rico  who,  xn  one  ^hat  mw  ^P^^^^^^l""*  ^^  d^.  juies  Backman,  research  professor 

way   or   another,   discourage   would-be  adva^e  ^".^^^^^J^'jSnSS  M  S  of  economics.  New  York  University,  de- 

"^™"'^-               .      ..       ,         «,    ^  ness  spending  on  plant  and  equipment  scribed  it  this  way : 

Neverthel^    migration  from  Puerto  "^^  ^^^^J'S^Zme,  the  wSle  giving  unfortunately,  after  a  period  of  price  m- 

Rico  IS  a  fact.  boUi  In  the  case  of  tempo-  fj^  ?i*?J%xcessively  rapid  growtii  of  flation  which  has  lasted  several  yews,  the 

rary  farm  labor  and  in  that  of  the  num-  "se  to  *"  ^xc^ayeiy  rapiu  k  ^^^^  ^  ^^  between  pleasant  and  un- 

ber  of  people  who  leave  the  island  on  a     economic  acuvity.  pleasant  policies.  Whatever  ia  done  wUl  birrt 

permanSu  basis  in  search  of  economic        Statistics  clearly  substantiate  Secre-  ^^     ^^^  ,^  quesUon  u  which  U  the 

opportunity.  We  welcome  all  the  help  we     tary  Fowler's  conclusions^  Dunng  the  2  „j^,  ^^^,.  poucy  not  which  is  ^e  b«t 

cMTffPt  fmm  the  Federal  CSovernment     years  between  July  1.  1966.  and  June  30.  poUcy.  The  ending  of  a  period  of  price  in- 

^.??fhr^^H  nf  mr.^ritLT,h^  iiTpu-      1968.    total    Federal    outlays    Increased  flation  U  always  painful.  A  postponement  of 

XriS  a^d  oJ  orovidtog  S^^o     $4$     billion,  or  32.7  percenl^from  $134.7  the  day  of  judgement  only  result.  In  an  In- 

^ft'Sna^L^L^e'^^aLfrn^^"-  Mllion  to  ^^'^^■^^'^<^-^f^,^^l^Z  '^^.'t^l!::.  up  false  alternative..  Of 

sary  to  seek  opportunity  on  the  main-  circumstances  a  32;3-Pfcent  growth  to  ^^\^  ^  ,^,  unemployment,  ot 

land,  with  Reeducation  and  skUlsneces-  Government  spending  m  a  24-montnpe-  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  inflaUon.  Of 

sary  for  them  to  find  and  realize  on  avail-  riod  would  be  Infiationary .  In  additlor^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ju,^  ^he  best  of  all  worlds, 

able  oDDortunities  the  timing  and  the  nature  of  the  1966-68  g^  ^^  g^  ^^^  choosing  between  unem- 

PiinrimT,^ntj.llv  ■  «5  I  indicated  at  the  tocrease   heightened   toflationary    pres-  pioyment  and  price  inflation.  That  choice 

FundamentaUy.  as  I  mdicatea  at  ine  >^  already  buut  into  the  policies  of  the  past 

outset,  overpopulation  is  a  factor  Uiat  sures.                                    expenditure  ex-  few  years  we  are  choosing  among  degrees  of 

cannot  be   ignored   to   addressing   our-  First,  tiie  $44J  "^"^.o^/^P^^^JMl^jJ;.  unei^yment  now  or  In  the  future.   We 

selves  to  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico,  pansion  came  at  a  time  when  the  wa  ^^  only  hope  to  limit  the  price  we  pay,  not 

Our  birthrate  has  decltoed  sharply  from  tion  was  operating  at  optimuni  Plant  ca-  ^  ^^^  j^ 

41.9  per  tiiousand  to  1945  to  23.5  in  1968.  pacity-90.5    percent    utilization,  jms                ok,m   concurred  with  Professor 

but  our  deatii  rate  has  gone  down  even  meant  that  tiie  demand  sparked  by  in-  _^^0^""  .f^^'^oi^^ed  thS  if 

more  sharply  from  13.7  per  tiiousand  to  creased  Federal  spending  could  not  te  Bacto^s  ^^s.  He  ^^^^^^^, 

1945  to  5.9  to  1968.  In  an  effort  to  meet  met  witii  existing  production  faotot  es.  Americans  insist  ^  a  tet^r  price  p^^^ 

this  problem,  tiie  present  administration  The  economy  responded  to  this  situation  fo"na^cewe    "^"f^^^^^^^ 

has  instituted  a  program  for  tiie  dissemi-  with  a  significant  boc«t  m  capital  gCKxls  ^'"^^^'^.^f^^J.^'^j^f^X   ^ 

nation  of  birth-control  information.  But  purchases.  Between  Etecember  31.  1965,  P*^*  ?^f^  ^J°^°f^X_^^ 

Uiis  is,  necessarily,  a  long-range  program,  and  December  31.  1968.  expenditures  by  must  say .  Yes.  Vu-ginia.  Uiere  Is  a  traae 
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off  between  employment  and  price  stab- 
Ulty'." 

This.  then,  was  the  economic  dilenuna 
confronting  the  new  administration  |ks  it 
assumed  office  on  January  20,  1969. 

The  problem,  in  fact,  was  twofoldj 

First,  the  second  stage  of  inflati^n^ 
the  cost-push  phase  which  automatically 
follows  demand-pull  inflation — already 
was  in  evidence.  In  1968  output  per  inan 
hotir  in  the  manufacturing  sector  ofl  our 
economy  grew  4.7  percent.  During  |this 
same  12 -month  time  frame,  howeveri  In- 
dustrial compensation  per  man  houj|  in- 
creased 7.1  percent.  This,  in  part.i  ac- 
counts for  the  3.3  percent  growth  of 
unit  production  costs  in  1968.  Obviously, 
during  periods  of  relatively  full  emflloy- 
ment.  such  as  existed  in  1968,  the  pro- 
ducer ctm  pass  on  his  higher  costs  t<)  his 
customers  in  the  form  of  higher  pflices. 

The  reason  for  the  large  growtli  in 
manufacturing  wages  in  1968  is  more 
easily  understood  when  one  examines 
labor's  "real"  purchasing  power — thtt  is. 
what  the  money  wage  actually  buys — as 
of  that  time.  In  December  1965,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
spendable  average  weekly  earning*— in 
1967  dollars — of  manufacturing  em- 
ployees was  »104.42.  Due  to  the  erDsive 
effects  of  inflation,  plus  higher  taxe^  the 
manufacturing  employee's  spendable 
average  weekly  earnings,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  had  drwped  to  $103.99.  Thii 
represents  a  43-cent  decline  in  "teal" 
buying  power  over  a  3 -year  period.  It 
was  only  natiiral — and  completely  jpsti- 
flable — that  labor,  in  negotiating  .new 
wage  contracts,  not  only  would  se^  to 
recuperate  this  loss  in  "real"  wage«  but 
also  would  bargain  for  a  higher  djollar 
settlement  as  a  hedge  against  future 
consiuner  price  acceleration. 

Second,  the  prospect  of  a  slowdo\*n  in 
the  Nation's  economy  had  been  identified 
as  early  as  September  5,  1966,  by  Henry 
C.  WalMch,  professor  of  economics.  Tale 
University.  In  his  Newsweek  column  of 
that  date  Professor  Walllch  commented: 

The  further  the  inflation  la  »llow»d  to 
trsvel.  the  nastier  will  be  the  ultimate  crash. 

In  fact,  by  January  20.  1969,  the  |eeds 
of  an  economic  downturn  already  |  had 
been  planted. 

What  were  they? 

A.    nSCAL   POUCT 

On  June  28,  1968,  President  Lyjidon 
B.  Johnson  signed  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  This  legis- 
lation imposed  a  10-percent  surtax  on 
individuals  and  corporations  tmd  re- 
stricted fiscal  year  1969  expenditures  to 
$180.1  billion.  This  resulted  in  a  $28.1 
billion  "about  face,"  shifting  the  Federal 
budget  from  a  $25  billion  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1968  to  a  $3.1  billion  surplus  fcr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1969.  With  the 
stroke  of  the  Presidential  pen,  our  JHscal 
posture  abruptly  changed  from  stii^ula- 
tlon  to  restraint. 


l-ylic 


B.    MONSTAKT    POUCY 

By  the  time  the  new  administnation 
assumed  ofBce  the  Federal  Reserve!  Sys- 
tem already  had  begun  its  policy  of  rnone- 
tary  restraint  which  It  then  pursued 
throughout  most  of  1969.  For  exapiple. 
In  December  1968,  this  Independent 
body's  12  district  banks  raised  thett  dis- 


count rate — interest  charged  commercial 
member  banks — from  bV4  percent  to  5^2 
percent.  The  discount  rate  was  boosted 
to  6  percent  in  April  1969.  In  the  same 
month  the  cash  reserve  requirement  for 
commercial  banks  In  major  financial 
centers  was  increased  from  16Vi  to  17 
percent  of  deposits.  The  Nation's  money 
supply — circulating  currency  and  de- 
mand deposits — this  became  frozen  at 
approximately  $200  billion  throughout 
most  of  1969  as  a  result  of  these,  and 
other  Federal  Reserve  policies.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  of  Governors,  in  an 
effort  to  stem  inflation,  in  effect  chal- 
lenger the  economy  to  do  more  business 
in  1969  with  the  same  amount  of  money. 

C.    OPniATION    OF   THE    MARKETPLACE 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  portent 
of  things  to  come  was  the  diminution  of 
consumer  buying  power  resulting  from 
the  1966-68  demand-pull  inflation. 
Every  high  school  student  rememlwrs  the 
role  of  price  in  a  market  economy — as 
prices  go  up,  demand  declines.  Admit- 
tedly, supply-demand-prtce  relationships 
do  not  operate  perfectly  in  the  United 
States  due  to  the  built-in  rigidities  in 
our  economy.  However,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  not  been  completely 
repealed.  In  the  long  run.  price,  in  fact, 
does  affect  supply -demand  decisions. 
Consequently,  as  prices  rose  In  1966, 1967, 
and  1968,  certain  segments  of  our  society 
suffered.  For  Instance,  those  living  on 
fixed  incomes — such  as  pension  recipi- 
ents— witnessed  a  12 -percent  decline  in 
their  buying  power  between  December  31, 
1965,  and  December  31,  1968.  Employees 
of  firms  operating  in  a  highly  competi- 
tive environment,  during  these  same 
years,  saw  their  ability  to  buy  gradually 
dissipated.  Their  employers  simply  were 
unable  to  offset  any  cost  increases  by 
raising  their  prices;  hence,  wages  lagged. 
Finally,  as  noted  previously,  real  fac- 
tory wages  declined  43  cents  per  week 
over  a  36 -month  period. 

What  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  this? 
When  the  consumer  suffers  a  reduction 
in  his  purchasing  power,  there  eventually 
follows  a  decline  in  the  production  of  the 
items  which  he  buys. 

m.  Kcoitoiac  pmoBLXMS — 1»«»-70 

How  did  the  new  administration  pro- 
pose to  handle  the  twin  problems — cost- 
push  pressures  and  an  Incipient  economic 
downtmm — with  which  it  was  con- 
fronted? 

Herbert  Stein,  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  de- 
scribed the  strategy,  or  "game  plan,"  in 
a  September  22,  1970,  address  to  the  Citi- 
zens Research  Council  of  Michigan.  Dr. 
Stein  indicated  that  the  administration's 
objective  has  been  "to  curb  inflation 
without  causing  a  recession  and  to  do 
this  by  first  steadily  slowing  and  then 
steadily  reviving  the  growth  of  demand." 

While  some  have  criticized  this  "grad- 
ual" approach.  It  was  stoutly  defended 
by  Professor  Okun,  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
virsers.  Dr.  Okun,  on  November  10,  1969. 
told  participants  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Commerce's  Moskowitz 
Lecture  Series: 

Even  though  the  grftduallst  strategy  has 
tested  our  faith  and  our  patience  at  times, 


It  bu  been  a  valuable  investment.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  message  Is  Anally  getting 
through  that  the  0.8.  Government  puts  equal 
weight  on  the  two  parts  of  the  gradual  dis- 
inflation formula. 

If  the  new  administration  has  erred, 
it  was  not  in  the  execution  of  its  strat- 
egy. Rather,  it  was  in  implying  in  public 
statements  that  disinflation  could  be 
achieved  at  no  cost.  In  so  doing,  the  pre- 
viously cited  admonitions  of  Professor 
Backman,  Dr.  Okun,  and  other  econo- 
mists were  ignored. 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  President 
does  not  automatically  erase  adverse  con- 
ditions bred  during  previous  years.  The 
new   administration,    therefore,   during 

1969  and  1970,  could  not  escape  paying 
the  "price"  which  inevitably  would  be  ex- 
acted by  1966-68's  "demand-pull"  infla- 
tion. 

What  was  this  "price?" 

First,  understandably,  efforts  of  labor 
to  catch  up  with  lost  buying  power  con- 
tinued. As  a  consequence,  average  factory 
compensation  per  man  hour  in  1969  rose 
6.4  percent,  contrasted  with  a  2.1  per- 
cent expansion  of  worker  productivity; 

1970  saw  the  same  pattern.  Industrial 
wages  were  boosted  6.7  percent;  produc- 
tivity increased  1.2  percent.  This  led  to 
a  5.5-percent  cost-of-living  advance  in 
1970 — using  1957-59  prices  as  100,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  from  131.3  on 
December  31,  1969,  to  138.5  on  December 
31.  1970. 

Second,  the  seeds  of  an  economic 
downturn — sown  In  1968,  1967,  and 
1968 — began  to  bear  fruit.  Reduced  con- 
sumer purchEising  power,  coupled  with 
the  flscal  and  monetary  restraint  com- 
menced in  1968,  culminated  in  a  decline 
in  output  in  1970.  TTie  Industrial  Pro- 
duction Index  dropped  In  8  of  12  months 
last  year.  Production,  overaU,  fell  4.2 
percent  in  1970 — from  171.1  percent  of 
the  1957-59  average  on  December  31, 
1969,  to  164.0  percent  on  December  31, 
1970. 

As  a  result,  gross  national  product, 
which  measures  the  economy's  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services,  dropped  $2.8 
billion  in  1970 — using  1958  "constant" 
dollars  to  Iron  out  the  effects  of  inflation. 
The  number  of  Jobless  in  December  1970, 
mounted  to  6.2  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force.  This  figure.  Incidentally,  was 
influenced  by  the  previous  f sill's  General 
Motors  strike. 

In  humanistic  terms,  any  unemploy- 
ment is  imdesirable.  Nevertheless,  the 
1969-70  record  represents  a  marked  im- 
provement when  contrasted  with  the 
"cost"  or  "price"  of  previous  postinfla- 
tionary  downturns.  For  example.  World 
War  n's  Inflation  inspired  a  recession 
during  the  late  1940's.  Unemployment 
reached  6.8  percent  in  August  1949 — Oc- 
tober's 7.9  percent  Is  discarded  because  of 
the  effect  of  a  nationwide  steel  strike. 
The  jobless  figure  remained  at  6.5  per- 
cent as  late  as  January  1950.  The  after- 
math of  the  Korean  war's  "demand-pull " 
inflation  created  an  unemployment  level 
of  6.1  percent  in  September  1954.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  1960  the  economy  suf- 
fered from  a  further  recession,  this  time 
occasioned  by  post-Korean  "cost-push" 
inflation.  Unemployment  during  thu 
period  rose  to  7.5  percent  in  July  1958, 
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and  a  1960  high  of  6.6  percent  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year. 

Indeed,  1970's  unemployment  statistics 
compare  favorably  with  those  recorded 
during  the  economic  revival  of  1961-64. 
The  percentage  of  the  Nation's  labor 
force  which  was  unemployed  in  May 
1961,  stood  at  7.1  percent;  5.8  percent  in 
January  1962;  5.9  percent  in  February 
1963;  and  5.6  percent  in  January  1964.  In 
fact,  unemployment  finally  fell  below  5 
percent  only  when  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  accelerated. 

IV.    THE    ECOlNOMY    TODAY 

Has  the  "hangover,"  occasioned  by  the 
economic  binge  of  1966-68,  been  brought 
under  control?  Have  we  begun  the  transi- 
tion from  the  "price-paying"  process,  de- 
scribed by  Professors  Backmun  and 
Okun,  toward  a  realization  of  the  admin- 
istration"s  goal  of  "curbed  inflation  and 
revived  demand?"  Paul  Samuelson,  MIT 
professor  and  Nobel  laureate  in  eco- 
nomics, answers  these  questions  affirma- 
tively. Addressing  an  April  22,  1971, 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club,  Professor  Sam- 
uelson noted  that  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  the  economy  achieved 
"genuine  improvement."  He  predicted: 

The  year  1971  Is  going  to  be  much  better 
than  1970. 

Recent  economic  indicators  support 
the  Nobel  laureate's  conclusions. 

First,  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  bringing  prices  imder  control. 
The  cost  of  living,  computed  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  rose  only  2.7  percent  between 
December  31,  1970,  and  March  31,  1971. 
This  represents  the  smallest  quarterly 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index — frcwn 
119.1  on  December  31,  1970,  to  119.8  on 
March  31, 1971— in  4  years. 

Interest  rates  likewise  have  declined. 
The  prime  rate  hit  8  percent  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1970.  Twelve  months  la- 
ter commercial  banks  were  charging 
their  lowest-risk  borrowers  only  bV*,  per- 
cent—the prime  rate  moved  up  to  5  Ms 
percent  on  April  23, 1971. 

Second,  output  soared  during  the  pe- 
riod January  1  to  March  31,  1971.  The 
Industrial  Production  Index  moved  from 
104—1967  base  year— as  of  December  31. 
1970.  to  104.5  on  March  31,  1971.  This 
represents  an  annual  advance  of  1.92 
percent.  Accordingly,  during  the  first 
quarter  the  total  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices increased  $28.5  billion,  the  largest 
dollar  expansion  in  history.  Eliminating 
the  infiaUonary  bias,  "real"  growth  of 
the  gross  national  product  was  6.5  per- 
cent, the  highest  quarterly  gain  since 
April  to  June,  1968. 

The  first  quarter's  gross  national  prod- 
uct results  should  be  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  a  i}ortion  of  the  total  ccm  be 
attributed  to  the  resumption  of  automo- 
bile production  following  last  fall's 
strike — September  14  to  December  20. 
Nevertheless,  as  noted  in  the  business 
outlook  sectlOTi  of  the  April  24, 1971,  issue 
of  Business  Week : 

Most  Impressive  was  the  significant  In- 
crease in  final  demand.  GNP  minus  investory 
changes  rose  by  a  hefty  $30  billion.  Tills  Is 
setting  the  stage  for  more  solid  Indtistrlal 
gains. 


■*•  V.    TBM    rUTUUC 

How  will  the  economy  perform  during 
the  r^nalnder  of  the  year? 

A.    DfTLATlON 
1.     PBICSS 

The  combination  of  6-percent  unem- 
ployment, 72  J -percent  plant  uUliza- 
tion— as  of  the  fourth  quarter,  1970— 
and  a  5.3-percent  first-quarter  produc- 
tivity increase  should  more  than  offset 
the  pressures  generated  by  increased 
wage  demands. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  in  its  January  1971,  Monthly  Eco- 
nomic Letter  points  out  that  during  the 
1958  recession.  12  months  of  high  un- 
employment elapsed  before  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  cost-of-living  index  was 
halted: 

But  over  the  nejrt  12-month  period — 

The  Monthly  Economic  Letter  con- 
tinues— 

the  number  of  unemployed  fell  by  1.4 
million  whUe  the  rate  of  increase  in  cons\im- 
er  prices  slowed  to  a  virtual  halt. 

Thus,  First  National  City  Bank  officials 
conclude  that — 

In  1971  there  are  good  prospects  that  the 
r*te  of  Inflation  will  decelerate  slgnlflcantiy 
as  the  full  effects  of  the  1970  slowdown  In 
economic  activity  work  through  to  the  price 
Indexes. 

3.   UrrCKEST  RATES 

According  to  the  April  23.  1971.  issue 
of  U.S.  Financial  Data,  published  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  the 
Nation's  money  supply  during  the  past 
4  months  "has  increased  at  a  10.3  per- 
cent compounded  armual  rate."  Loan 
growth,  on  the  other  hand,  "has  not  ac- 
celerated in  the  past  4  months  compared 
to  the  previous  5."  These  factors  account 
for  the  expansion  of  member  bank  re- 
serves from  their  recent  low  of  $27.5  bil- 
lion on  May  27,  1970,  to  $30.8  biUion  on 
April  21,  1971.  This  growing  availability 
of  bank  funds  should  insure  that  long- 
term  Interest  rates  will  remain  substan- 
tially below  their  1969-70  levels. 

■.    OTrrPTJT-T71«MPI.OYMO*T 

Any  further  gains  are  contingent  upon 
the  performance  of  two  important  seg- 
ments of  our  economy — the  businessman 
and  the  consumer.  What  is  the  likelihood 
of  business  firms  expanding  their  invest- 
ment in  capital  goods?  Will  the  con- 
sumer, during  the  remainder  of  1971, 
abandon  his  caution  and  significantly 
increase  his  level  of  spending? 

1.   CAPITAL   INVESTMENT 

Economists  often  refer  to  the  "multi- 
plier effect"  exercised  by  increased  piu-- 
cha&es  of  capital  goods — buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment.  By  this  is  meant 
that  every  new  dollar  invested  in  capital 
goods  is  respent  several  times  within  the 
economy.  An  increase  in  capital  invest- 
maat,  therefore,  is  essential  if,  in  1971, 
unemployment  is  to  be  reduced  and  new 
entries  into  the  labor  force  are  to  be 
absorbed. 

According  to  a  recent  Associated  Press 
dispatch.  McGraw-Hill's  aimual  survey 
of  business'  plans  for  new  plant  smd 
equipment  reveals  that — 

U.S.  businesses  plan  a  four  percent  Increase 
m  capital  investment  In  1971. 


TWs  represents  an  improvement  over 
preliminary  estimates  released  last  fall 
by  McGraw-Hill.  At  that  time,  due  to  ex- 
cess plant  capacity — 72.3  percent  utilia- 
tion  during  the  fourth  quarter,  1970 — 
only  a  2-percent  rise  in  capital  expendi- 
tures was  envisioned.  This  doubling  of 
capital  investment  intentions  between 
last  fall  and  this  spring,  according  to 
McGraw-Hill's  chief  economist,  Douglas 
Greenwald,  stems  from  the  need  for 
plant  modemiaaUon  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  7-percent  rise  in  the  dollar 
value  of  manufacturing  sales  in  1971. 

Even  more  encouraging  is  the  Mc- 
Oraw-HlU  finding  that  business'  prelim- 
inary projections  refiect  a  rising  level 
of  capital  spending  in  1972,  1973,  and 
1974.  According  to  B4r.  Greenwald.  this 
investment  expansion  is  predicated  upon 
an  expected  22-percent  increase  in  the 
dollar  value  of  sales  by  the  end  of  1974. 
If  this  level  of  capital  spending  material- 
izes. It  is  anticipated  that  total  manu- 
facturing employment,  by  the  end  of 
1974,  will  grow  11  percent. 

3.    CONSUkCEB   SPKKDIIfa 

In  the  final  analysis,  purchases  of  cap- 
ital equipment  by  business  firms  are  de- 
termined by  what  the  consumer  does  or 
does  not  do.  Recent  indices  manifest  a 
greater  wUllngnesc  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  citisen  to  part  with  his  earn- 
ings and  savings.  During  March,  for 
instance,  private  housing  starts  reached 
a  1,918,000  armual  rate — contrasted  with 
the  1,433,000  units  constructed  in  1970; 
450,626  automobiles  were  sold  during 
the  first  20  days  of  April.  This  Is  12.5 
percent  above  the  figure  for  the  compar- 
able period  in  1970.  As  reported  by 
Thomas  Mulaney  of  the  New  York  Times : 

Total  retaU  sales  aro\ind  the  country  In 
the  week  ended  Aprtl  10  (Just  prior  to  Easter) 
were  up  14  percent. 

Despite  this  acceleration  of  consumer 
demand,  the  average  American  still 
saved  7.2  percent  of  his  take-home  pay- 
disposable  income — during  the  first  3 
montfc.  of  1971.  an  abnormally  high  rate. 
If  the  consumer  continues  to  regain  his 
confidence  and  reverts  to  his  more  nor- 
mal 6  percent  savings — of  disposable  in- 
come— pattern,  he  will  spark  a  rapid 
economic  expansion  during  the  balance 
of  1971. 

VI.   CONCLTTSION 

One  rose  does  not  make  a  summer. 
Similarly,  3  months  do  not  make  a 
year — or  4  years.  Consequentiy,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York  in  its  April,  1971, 
Morgan  Guaranty  Survey,  one  should 
use  "caution"  in  interpreting  recent 
economic  data.  Yet  recent  indicators 
have  led  Ph^t  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  economists  to  conclude — in  the 
April,  1971,  Monthly  Economic  Letter: 

Considering  the  relative  mllrtneiw  of  the 
recession,  the  strength  of  the  revival  is.  In 
fact,  impressive  .  .  .  the  cxirrent  business 
upswing  has  started  along  the  kind  of  path 
that  has  led  to  vigorous  economic  recovery  In 
the  past,  and  there  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  wUl  contmue  on  that  path. 
This  key  fact  can  be  seen  In  any  number 
of  ways. 

Thus,  evidence  accumulates  that  the 
economy  Is  In  transition.  It  clearly  is 
moving  from  the  painful  "price"  exacted 
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by  196ft-68's  "demand-pull"  inflation 
toward  the  dual  goal  of  "curbed  Inflation 
and  revived  demand."  It  is  this  f^t 
which  prompted  Professor  SamuelsCn, 
during  his  April  22  speech,  to  remark 
that  next  year  when  the  man  in  (|he 
street  enters  the  election  booth,  he  "ipU 
know  that  in  November  1972,  he  is  bfct- 
ter  off." 

MTNORiry  LEADER'S  ATTACK  0\ 
SENATOR  MUSKIE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Wr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia).  Undeii  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hotjse  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Ktros>  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes.  j 

(Mr.  KYROS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miasioo  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.)    ' 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  at 
this  time  to  dlacuss  certain  comme|its 
that  were  made  by  the  House  mino^ty 
leader  last  week,  aa  April  29.  at  the 
American-Israel  public  affairs  lunchton 
held  here  in  Washington.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  the  genile- 
man  from  Michigan  made  certain  ire- 
marks  about  a  great  American,  a  gmat 
Senator  and  an  outstanding  Democrat, 
Senator  Eduund  Muskie,  which  need  to 
be  put  in  perspective,  particularly  pe- 
cause  many  House  Members  have  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  discuss  tl^ose 
remarks  in  full. 

In  substance,  those  remarks  were  er- 
roneous and,  apparently,  the  gentleqian 
from  Michigan  was  misinformed  both  as 
to  Senator  MusKa's  statements  to  Soviet 
leaders  and  his  general  policy  regarding 
the  Middle  East.  In  addition,  it  is  imy 
feeling  that  the  discussion  of  foreign 
policy  as  it  deals  with  Southeast  Asia,  find 
now  particularly  with  the  Middle  Bast, 
should  be  devoid  of  all  partisanship. 

Certainly  an  area  in  which  the  United 
States  is  vitally  interested,  in  which;  we 
even  today,  through  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Rogers,  are  attempting  to 
achieve  some  kind  of  stability  and  some 
kind  of  a  rational  peace,  requires  the 
unified  support  of  people  all  over  this 
coimtry  to  Insure  that  that  policy  |can 
be  maintained.  , 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yieljd  to 
my  colleagxie  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  geritle- 
man  in  the  well  for  taking  this  tim^  to 
put  into  proper  perspective  the  remirks 
of  the  minority  leader  last  week  onjthe 
23d  anniversary  of  Israel's  independence, 
held  here  at  the  Raybum  Building*. 

I  was  at  that  luncheon  and  I  also  h^ard 
the  remarks.  The  remarks  were  in  bad 
taste.  This  was  a  solemn  occasion  m|irk- 
ing  the  23d  anniversary  of  Israel's!  in- 
dependence and  hardly  the  place'  for 
a  partisan  attack  on  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  was  deeply  concerned  that;  the 
remarks  made  were  very  obviously  de- 
signed to  carry  out  orders  from .  the 
White  House  to  stop  Mttskie.  It  is  Very 
apparent  the  White  House  high  aom- 
mand  has  decreed  that  Mdskie  iS'  the 
man  they  have  got  to  beat,  otherwl*  he 
Is  going  to  beat  them  in  1972.  Mtbkie 
has  the  support,  the  quality,  and  the 


stature,  but  more  importantly,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  difiOcult  problems 
confronting  both  our  country  and  the 
world.  It  is  for  this  reaaon  that  the 
White  House  strategy  is  to  stop  Muskie 
at  all  cost.  It  is  obvious  all  the  top  guns 
of  the  Republican  leadership  have  been 
given  orders  to  "get  Muskie  before  he 
gets  us." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  leader  fol- 
lowed an  old.  old  political  tactic:  When 
you  cannot  say  anything  good  about 
your  own  position,  then  try  to  discredit 
your  opposition;  find  a  scapegoat.  While 
the  minority  leader  did  not  name  the 
particular  Senator  by  name,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  he  was  indeed  talking  about 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  The  minority 
leader  had  to  take  off  against  Muskie 
because  he  could  not  very  well  defend 
this  administration's  position  in  the 
Middle  East. 

This  administration  has  suggested  that 
we  make  the  Soviet  Union  a  member  of 
the  permanent  peacekeeping  force  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  is  like  having  the  fox 
watch  the  chicken  coop.  We  should  be 
trying  to  get  the  Soviets  out  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  instead  of  legalizing  the  pres- 
ence of  their  troops  in  this  troubled  area. 
This  administration  has  not  been  able 
to  understand  Soviet  presence  in  the 
Middle  East;  Soviet  imperialism.  If  this 
were  a  problem  to  be  resolved  between 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  the  problem 
would  be  solved  tomorrow,  but  it  is  the 
intransigence  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
makes  a  solution  to  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation impossible. 

So.  when  we  have  an  administration 
that  encourages  and  recommends  that 
we  make  the  Soviet  Union  a  member  of 
the  permanent  peacekeeping  force,  ob- 
viously this  administration  wants  to  de- 
liver the  Middle  East  and  Israel  to  So- 
viet influence  and  domination;  a  cordon 
sanltalre  of  pro-Soviet  states  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Nor  could  the  minority  leader  defend 
the  other  concept  of  this  administra- 
tion's lack  of  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East,  namely  open- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  with  no  guarantees 
to  Israel.  Right  now  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  is  in  the  Middle  East.  He  is  try- 
ing to  get  the  Suez  Canal  opened.  Who 
wants  it  opened  most?  The  Soviet  Union 
wants  it  open,  because  they  want  to  be 
able  to  move  their  fleet  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  to  continue  their  conspiracies  and 
intrigues  into  that  part  of  the  world. 
Israel  has  Insisted  on  territorial  guar- 
antees before  she  will  agree  to  open  it 
up;  guarantees  that  Egyptian  troops  will 
not  cross  the  Suez.  Israel  has  a  right  to 
make  such  demands,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Secretary  Rogers  agrees 
with  Israel's  problems. 

Finally,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  made  some  pronoimcement  about 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  had  told 
Kosygln  in  a  recent  conversation  in 
Moscow. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson  for  his  column,  "The 
Washington  Merry-Oo- Round,"  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  to- 
day. Mr.  Anderson  had  obtained  a  copy 
of  a  secret  memorandiun  that  had  been 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  for 


the  top  leaders  of  the  administration  on 
what  Senator  Muskie  did  tell  Kosygln 
and  Oromyko  during  the  Moscow  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  column  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  all 
our  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Anderson's  col- 
umn discloses  a  secret  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department  on  what 
Senator  Muskie  actually  told  the  So- 
viet leader.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Anderson  is  stating  the  case 
correctly,  because  Mr.  Anderson  has  wide 
resources  In  this  Capitol. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  quoting  from  the  se- 
cret document,  says  that  Senator  Muskie 
told  Mr.  Kosygln  smd  Mr.  Oromyko  in  no 
uncertain  terms: 

"Acting  as  If  Israel  dcee  not  have  a  se- 
curity problem  Is  not  going  to  allow  a  settle- 
ment." It  Is  necessary  to  deal  with  both 
Arab  delsre  to  recover  territories  and  Israeli 
desire  for  security.  .  .  . 

The  secret  memorandum  states 
further: 

There  was  extended  discussion  of  Israeli 
view  of  security  with  Muslde  expressing  un- 
derstanding for  Israeli  feeling  about  Golan 
Heights.  "This  Is  not  a  question  of  logic  " 

In  defending  Israels  right  to  the  ter- 
ritories she  captured  in  the  6-day  war, 
the  memorandum  says  Senator  Muskie: 
"distinguished  between  acquisition  of 
territory  in  war  and  rectifications  of 
borders  in  areas  sensitive  to  security  of 
one  or  another  state." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Senator  Muskie 
had  made  a  very  strong  and  persuasive 
case  before  Kosygln  and  Oromyko  in 
Moscow  that  Israel  is  entitled  to  reten- 
tion of  Colon  Heights,  and  needs  these 
borders  in  order  to  have  a  method  of  de- 
fending herself,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  in  the  Middle  East  until  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Arab  States  realize 
that  Israel  must  have  these  defensive 
boundaries. 

I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  comes  in  bad 
grace  for  anyone  today  to  try  and  create 
the  Impression  at  an  Israeli  luncheon 
honoring  the  23d  anniversary  of  Israel 
that  somehow  or  other  Senator  Muskie 
is  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  Israelis. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Kyros). 
has  taken  this  time  to  put  into  perspec- 
tive what  it  is  that  Senator  Muskie  said 
In  Moscow  and  as  to  his  strong  position 
and  understanding  of  the  Middle  East.  I 
hope  we  will  hear  no  more  of  this  distor- 
tion from  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Of  course,  when  we  listen  to  the 
minority  leader  attack  Senator  Muskie 
and  then  we  listen  to  Senator  Dole,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  on  television  Sunday  attack 
Senator  Muskie,  we  see  the  pattern  un- 
fold; all  of  the  big  Republican  guns  are 
centering  on  Ed  Muskie.  It  becomes  very 
clear  and  obvious  to  this  Member:  Mus- 
kie is  the  man  to  stop — but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  succeed. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  good  friend  from  HUnois 
(Mr.  Pucinski  ) ,  for  his  remarks.  And  I 
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truly  believe,  as  the  gentleman  does,  that 
this  issue  should  not  have  been  brought 
into  partisan  politics  at  all.  Our  attitude 
toward  the  Middle  East  should  remain 
bipartisan,  because  the  United  States' 
position  is  one  of  self  interest,  and  the 
survival  and  security  of  Isrsiel  is  unques- 
tionably in  that  interest.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere belief  that  the  interest  of  Israel  and 
other  nations  will  best  be  served  by  keep- 
ing this  out  of  politics  entirely. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  observe  that  it  looks  to  me  like 
the  administration  is  working  both  sides 
of  the  street.  The  Secretary  of  State  ap- 
parently speaks  to  the  Arabs  on  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  the  Arabs, 
and  apparently  the  minority  leader  Is 
trying  to  kid  the  Israelis  about  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  Israel.  But 
I  really  do  not  think  his  remarks  were 
aimed  at  Israel  or  Israeli  assumptions, 
I  think  his  remarks  were  aimed  at  the 
Jewish  population  in  the  United  States, 
hoping  that  somehow  or  other  he  can 
talk  and  double-talk  his  way  into  having 
them  believe  somehow  or  other  that  Mr. 
Muskie  is  antagonistic  toward  Israel.  The 
fact  is  that  I  have  known  Jewish  people 
idl  my  life,  and  if  the  minority  leader 
does  not  know  it  I  can  tip  him  off  that 
they  are  too  smart  to  swallow  that.  About 
the  only  thing  he  is  going  to  do  is  to 
Insure  that  they  are  not  going  to  vote 
for  any  Republicans  in  the  next  election, 
along  with  an  awful  lot  of  other  people. 
Mr.  KYROS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  jdeld  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
for  taking  time  to  bring  this  issue  into 
the  public  forum.  It  was  a  distinct  dis- 
pleasure last  week  to  listen  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  this  House  as  he  launched 
on  what  really  were  some  very  blatant 
and  irresponsible  misrepresentations  di- 
rected against  Senator  Muskh. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  a  lot  of  us  were 
invited  to  the  luncheon  of  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  to  honor 
the  23d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Israel;  unlike  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qerald  R. 
Ford),  every  other  speaker  there  re- 
frained from  using  the  occasion  for  par- 
tisan political  purposes. 

As  a  member  of  the  audience  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  spoke,  and  as  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  commitment  that  this 
country  made  a  long  time  ago  toward 
defending  Israel's  right  to  survive,  I,  for 
one,  resented  the  cynical  use  of  half 
truths  and  mistruths  that  the  minority 
leader  exercised  toward  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine.  The  minority  leader 
seemed  to  believe,  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Just  stated,  that 
an  entire  group  of  potential  voters  can 
somehow  be  Influenced  to  support  one 
candidate  or  oppose  another  on  the 
minority  leader's  say-so.  I  think  he  is 


going  to  have  a  very  rude  shock  In  1972. 
Senator  Muskie  has  been  a  longtime 
friend  of  Israel  and  a  supporter  of  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  Israel's  security.  He 
needs  no  defense  from  me  or  anybody' 
else  on  that  score. 

At  the  same  time  his  has  been  the  voice 
of  sanity  calling  for  increased  imder- 
standing  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  wind- 
ing down  the  arms  race  in  order  that 
we  might  devote  more  of  our  vast  re- 
sources to  the  crying  human  needs  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  am  glad  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski),  Is 
going  to  Insert  In  the  Record  the  entire 
column  by  Mr.  Anderson  that  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post.  I 
think  It  makes  very  clear  that  Senator 
Muskie  In  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Kosygln  was  not  bartering  Israel's  sur- 
vival for  any  points  In  his  debate,  but 
rather  was  tuning  the  Russians  to  do 
something  that  he  has  consistently  done, 
and  that  is  to  talk  seriously  about  dees- 
calaUng  the  tremendous  arms  race  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

I  emphatically  resent  the  minority 
leader's  misrepresentation  of  Senator 
MusKii's  position  on  these  crucisd  Issues; 
it  Is  a  calculated,  cynical  example  of 
partisan  politicking  of  the  worst  variety. 
I  think  It  grossly  diminishes  what 
heretofore  has  been  a  bipartisan  and 
apolitical  expression  of  support  for  Is- 
rael's right  to  survival,  a  right  which 
Senator  Muskie  has  vigorously  defended. 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
most  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Prom  my  experience  here  I 
would  say  that  he  is  exceedingly  knowl- 
edgeable and  cajwible  of  understanding 
the  problems  of  the  Middle  East.  He  has 
often  expressed  his  views  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  is  a  gentleman  to 
whom  many  people  look  when  trying  to 
imderstand  the  dlfBcult  problems  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  gentleman's  help  in  putting  this  mat- 
ter in  perspective. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  KYROS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ford.  I  was 
present  at  the  time  the  minority  leader 
made  the  statements  that  he  did,  and  I 
speak  now  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Near  East  Sub- 
conmilttee.  Having  Just  returned  from 
Israel  and  knowing  the  high  regard  that 
the  people  of  Israel  hold  for  Senator 
Muskie,  I  want  to  communicate  that  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  to  repu- 
diate the  statements  made  by  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  ques- 
tion with  such  serious  implications  be- 
ing injected  into  this  very  tragic  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  the  Middle  East.  Polit- 
ics really  have  no  place  in  an  area  where 
we  are  trying  to  smother  the  flames  that 
could  engulf  the  entire  world.  I  feel  that 
It  is  important  that  the  minority  leader 
be  informed  as  to  the  true  nature  not  only 
of  Mr.  Muskie's  feelings,  but  also  of  the 
statement  that  he  has  made.  I  personally 
have  had  experience  talking  to  Mr.  Mus- 
kie about  the  Middle  East  and  can  vouch 


for  his  strong  convictions  and  support 
for  Israel — not  for  the  Jewish  vote,  but 
because  of  the  fact  he  feels,  as  I  have 
understood  Mr.  Ford  has  stated  in  past 
remarks,  that  we  must  support  Israel  be- 
cause, to  put  it  In  Mr.  Ford's  words,  the 
security  of  the  United  States  Is  tied  to 
Israel  and  Israel's  security  Is  tied  to  the 
United  States. 

I  think  it  Is  In  the  U.S.  interest  that 
Mr.  Muskie  speaks  In  support  of  Israel. 
The  distortion  that  has  occurred  as  a 
result  of  remarks  in  debate  by  Mr.  Ford 
ate  also  Indicative  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
amount  of  misinformation  pervades  our 
debates  today,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  aie  standing  there  and  pro- 
viding us  with  the  opportunity  of  setting 
the  record  straight. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  must  say 
again,  with  regard  to  the  Middle  East 
crisis  as  well  as  to  Southeast  Asia,  that 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  made  many 
trips  there,  and  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  he  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  understanding  of 
people  like  myself,  as  a  result  of  his 
knowledge  of  those  areas.  I  af>preciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks  today. 

Mr.  PUCINSB2.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  discussion  some  pertinent  excerpts 
of  what  Senator  Muskie  has  said  about 
Israel  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

On  the  David  Frost  Show  on  March  31. 
1971,  Senator  Muskie  said: 

The  local  security  situation  belo>w  the 
Oolan  Heights,  on  the  Syrian  border:  the 
Sharm  El-Shellch  situation  which,  you  know, 
controls  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba, 
over  which  the  Six  Day  War  began  In  1967, 
the  very  narrow  waist  of  Israel  on  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan — these  are  three  local 
security  problems  that  Israel  has  every  right 
to  be  concerned  about.  And  she's  trying  to 
pursue  them  the  best  she  can  In  a  tactical 
situation  which  Is  very  difficult. 

In  his  speech  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on 
February  18,  1971,  Senator  Muskie  said, 
among  other  things: 

Every  nation  has  to  be  concerned  with  Its 
security  interests  and  Israel  must  be  as 
well  .  .   . 

In  a  speech  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1971,  the  Senator  said: 

Israel's  neighbors  must  recognize  that  Is- 
rael Is  here  to  stay.  They  must  recognize — 
and  so  must  others — that  the  United  States 
is  and  will  remain  committed  to  Israel's  se- 
curity. That  Is  what  I  told  the  students  at 
Hebrew  tlnlverslty  I  would  say  when  I  went 
to  Cairo,  and  that  Is  what  I  did  say,  both  in 
Oalro  and  in  Moscow. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  record 
is  very  clear  on  the  position  that  Senator 
Muskie  has  taken  on  the  issue  of  aid  to 
Israel.  For  the  minority  leader  to  try  to 
distort  that  position  in  a  speech  before 
400  very  distlngui&hed  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  is,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  said,  to  try  to  bring  this  issue  into 
a  bipartisan  forum  at  a  time  when  we 
ought  to  be  standing  together.  Our  Na- 
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tion  for  23  years  has  been  committed  un 
der  four  different  Presidents  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  Israel  is  here  to  stay,  and  noi 
body  i*  going  to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea^ 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  f  roc» 
Maine,  Senator  Mttskib.  has  taken  that 
position  and  has  sUted  it  as  eloquent!* 
and  as  unequivocaUy  as  anythmg  that  ^ 
might  say  on  this  floor.  , 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mt. 
Hbchlkr  of  West  Virginia) .  Without  ob- 
JecUon,  the  various  excerpts  adverted  tp 
by  the  genUeman  from  niinois  will  be  ■"- 
eluded  in  the  Rbcord. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KYROS.  I  thank  the  Speaker,  a 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fqr 
his  eloquent  remarks  concerning  Senator 
MusKiE's  posiUon  on  Israel.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  the  light  of  our  discussion  it 
the  minority  leader's  remarks,  and  p 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  pro- 
vided sufBclent  information  for  him  io 
correct  those  remarks,  that  he  no  longfr 
can  be  dismayed  at  what  he  thought  was 
Senator  Muskee's  position  and  intent,  I 
believe  that  the  minority  leader's  re- 
marks   were    Indeed    unfortunate— ntt 
only  as  regards  a  great  UJB.  Senator,  but 
also  as  regards  a  foreign  policy  which  we 
would  all  like  to  be  behind  In  the  Middle 
East   I  tliink  the  minority  leader's  re- 
marks were  unforttmate  In  the  face  pf 
our  Nation's  fine  attempts  to  achieve; a 
military  balance  and  stability  In  th^t 
area  of  the  world.  _    ..        , 

Above  all,  I  would  call  the  attentlonof 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  the  fact  thb,t 
Senator  Muskie  attempted  to  restate  to 
Premier  Koaygln  that  many  Americans 
today  are  concerned  about  the  high  cost 
of  military  spending,  and  that  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  America  mutually 
would  benefit  11  the  cost  of  such  sper.^ng 
m  each  of  our  covmtries  were  diverted 
to  domestic  needs.  This  is  a  view  whJfch 
Senator  Mtjskii:  has  expressed  often  aiid 
publicly  In  recent  years.  , 

Senator  Musiai  did  not  explicitly  orjby 
any  Implication  suggest  that  this  lessens 
in  any  way  America's  pledge  to  Israel's 
security.  On  the  contrary,  the  Senator 
has  been  most  emphatic  In  conveytog 
both  to  Soviet  and  to  Egyptian  leaders 
his  support  of  the  American  commitment 
to  Israel's  security.  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of  ^ 

time.  I 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  iny 
colleagues  in  expressing  their  dismay  at 
the  actions  of  the  Republican  minority 
floor  leader  in  his  purely  partisan  attack 
on  Senator  Bdhtthd  S.  M-osiai  of  Makie. 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Americtn- 
Israel    Public    Affairs   Committee    l|ast 

Thiorsday.  ^,        . 

This  was  a  bipartisan  meeting ,  to 
which  Members  of  the  Congress  wtere 
invited.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  ^ras 
the  23d  aimiversary  of  the  founding  of 
tiie  State  of  Israel.  It  was  a  time  to  recog- 
nize the  accomplishments  of  Israel  »nd 
to  honor  this  country  which  is  deeply 
admired  by  so  many  of  us.  The  meeting 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
unfounded,  Irresponsible  partisan  attack 
on  a  Member  of  the  opposite  party. 

As  the  charges  were  patently  mis- 
leading. I  would  like  to  Include  for  the 
RecoHD  what  Senator  Mttskib  has  said 


publicly  concerning  Israel,  not  what  the 
minority  leader  said  he  said. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  spoken  out  against  the  irrespon- 
sible and  improper  remarks  by  the  House 
minority  leader  at  the  luncheon  meeting 
of   the   American-Israel   PubUc  Affairs 
Committee  on  April  29.  While  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr. 
Ford's  statements,  I  am  equally   con- 
cerned about  the  imprtwriety  of  issiiing 
such  a  callous  poUtical  "cheap-shot    at 
what  was  without  doubt  a  nonpartisan 
meeting.  The  luncheon  was  arranged  by 
the  leadership  of  both  parties  and  a  most 
distinguished  group  of   leaders  of   the 
American  Jewish  community  as  well  as 
the    Israel    Ambassador    were    present. 
The   remarks   of   the   minority    leader 
were  a  great  source  of  embarrassment 
to  the  organizers  of  the  meeting  and  the 
Ambassador   was   made   especially   un- 
comfortable. 

Senator  Muskix  is  a  friend  of  Israel 
and  a  great  humanitarian.  I  can  under- 
stand the  minority  leader's  desire  to 
discredit  a  leading  contender  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination,  but 
this  time  Mr.  Ford  only  discredited  him- 
self. The  Senator's  conversations  with 
Soviet  leaders  centered  on  the  need  to 
limit  the  arms  race  and  in  no  way  re- 
flected any  desire  to  weaken  Israels 
security  Senator  Muskii  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  sincere  efforts  to  lessen 
the  dangers  of  a  world  conflagration. 
The  strategy  of  those  who  oppose  aa 
arms  limitation  is  evidently  to  sound  the 
alarm  that  our  friends'  defensive  capa- 
bilities will  be  weakened  by  any  such 
limitaUon  and  then  to  appeal  to  Interest 
groups  in  the  United  SUtes  that  have  a 
special  affinity  or  affection  for  a  partic- 
ular friendly  nation.  This  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  both  the  poUcies  and  poUtics 
of  the  OOP.  ^     ^      _^,, 

I  hope  that  the  minority  leader  will 
take  the  time  to  reassess  his  own  position 
on  arms  limitations  and  wiU  extend  a 
most  necessary  apology  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  add  my 
voice  on  this  matter.  I  hcid  the  minority 
leader  in  high  personal  regard  as  one 
who  normally  places  the  public  interest 
above  any  other  consideration. 

But  the  gentleman's  remarks  at  last 
week's  luncheon  cannot  be  explained 
away  as  an  excess  of  spontaneity.  They 
followed  the  lines  of  a  prepared  press 
release,  appearing  to  be  part  of  a  care- 
fully orchestrated  partisan  attack  on  a 
front-running  Democratic  leader.  If  I 
have  any  nose  for  these  things,  the  gen- 
tleman's speech  was  written  in  executive 
offices  of  the  White  House. 

Had  the  subject  been  economic  trends, 
the  environment,  or  even  ping-pong, 
Senator  Muskix  would  have  been  fair 
game.  He  is  entlUed  to  no  special  pro- 
tection against  harsh  partisan  attack- 
even  for  the  kind  that  Mr.  Nixon  likes  to 
call  "a  cheap  shot."  But  the  deUcate  bal- 
ance of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  no  subject  for  such  byplay. 
We  all  yearn  for  stability  in  that 
troubled  area— In  approaching  this  goal. 


let  us  cast  aside  the  vestiges  of  disruptive 
and  totally  unnecessary  partisanship. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Maine.  Mr.  Kyros,  in  opposing  the  use 
of  half-truths  in  maligning  Senator 
MusKiE's  position  on  foreign  policy. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  in  defense  of  bipartisanship 
in  foreign  policy,  the  minority  leader 
has  leveled  an  absolutely  partisan  attack. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  certainly  not  the  time  in 
American  history  to  create  discord  where 
none  need  exist.  There  will  certainly  be 
many  opportunities  over  the  course  of 
the  next  year  and  a  half  for  Democrats 
and  RepubUcans  to  have  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  Those  differences  serve 
to  make  both  the  two-party  system  and 
America,  itself,  strong.  There  is  no  need, 
however,  for  differences  to  be  fashioned 
from  half-truths  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  my  colleague  from  Maine 
in  combating  it. 

(The   material    referred    to   by    Mr. 
PucissKi  iB  as  follows; ) 


(From  tb«  WMhlngton  Po«t.  May  4,  1971] 

KOSTOIN    HAE8H    WITH    iAvSKXK    ON    MlDrAST 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

A  hush-hiuh  reporter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  Senator  Ed  Muekles  recent  conver- 
satlonjj  with  Soviet  leaders  reveals,  ominously, 
that  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  spoke  "In  un- 
cocnpromlslng  harsh  terma"  about  the  Middle 
East. 

A  U.S.  embaasy  Interpreter,  Sol  Polanslty. 
accompanlad  Mxiskle  to  the  Kremlin  with  the 
understanding  that  his  notes  would  belong 
to  the  senator,  not  to  the  State  Department. 

Later,  however,  the  State  Department  de- 
manded a  full  report  on  the  talks.  Despite 
Ambassador  Jacob  Beam's  agreement  to  re- 
spect Muskle's  rights  to  his  own  confidential 
conversations,  the  embassy  obediently  sub- 
mitted a  detailed  summary  Intended  for  the 
eyes  only  of  top  administration  officials. 

We  have  been  shown  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
mary, which  gives  the  highlights  of  Muskle's 
foiir-hour  meeting  with  Premier  Kosygln  and 
earlier  visit  with  Fwelgn  Minister  Andrei 
Oromyko. 

"Kosygln,"  states  the  summary,  "appeared 
sober,  attentive  throughout,  with  some  Icl- 
nass  showing  through  when  talking  about 
Jewish  problem  and  heat  when  talking  about 
Vietnam,  and  In  general  was  conspicuously 
mor«  doctrinaire  and  polemical  than  Oro- 
myko. 

When  the  conversation  got  around  to  the 
Middle  Bast,  Muskie  stressed  "that  no  area 
had  more  potential  for  destroying  any  oon- 
structlvo  U5.-Sovlet  relationship,  that  It  ha» 
poisoned  the  atmosphere  on  both  sides,  and 
reeolutlon  of  this  problem  wlU  help  eliminate 

others.  v.—v 

"Kosygln  replied  In  uncompromising  h&rsn 

terms,  charging  specifically  that : 
"A.  Israel  Is  settling  people  on  seized  Arao 

terrltorlM.  _„        .^^ 

"B  U.S.  did  not  caU  for  settling  Arao- 
Isr»»U  oonfllot  by  peaceful  means  but  sup- 
ported aggression— another  example,  b*  •*"*; 
where  V3.  takes  position  'on  other  side  oi 
barricade  from  SU"  where  major  problem  is 

involved.  .^  TT« 

"C  Israel  Is  like  gangster  who  In  ua. 
(Where  there  can  be  large-scale  gaaS**"" 
problMD)  might  sel»  your  house  and  «- 
m*nd  that  you  negotiate  with  him  for  Its  re- 
turn. ,v 
"D.  Rejoicing  in  VBQ  (TJ.S.  govermwmt) 
circles  over  Israel's  victory  surprised  U^^- 
smce  200  mlUlon  Arabe  will  never  b«  r"*"; 
riled  to  loee  of  territory,  and  this  has  M- 
come  inflammatory  factor  in  the  situation. 
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"E,  Arabs  will  remember  U.S.  p<^cy  and 
Oils  vUl  not  create  confidence  but  rather  will 
build  tension  by  lmj;>llcation  between  Arabs 

and  t;.S." 

Kosygln  added  "that  tT.S.S.R.  had  said  all 
along  that  Israel  must  exist  as  Independent 
state  but  must  give  up  occupied  territories. 
tTJB.SJl-  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
relevant  SC  (United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil)  resolution. 

"Muskie  repUed  that  the  situation  is  not 
black  and  white  as  Kosygln  described  It.  It  is 
a  question  of  what  is  really  security. 

"  'Acting  as  If  Israel  does  not  have  a  secu- 
rity problem  is  not  going  to  allow  a  settle- 
ment.' It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  both  Arab 
desire  to  recover  territories  and  Israeli  desire 
for  security."  Muskie  said. 

irtrsKIX,   OBOMTKO    AMIU« 

Earlier,  Muskie  reported  to  Oromylco  on  his 
talks  with  both  Israel  and  Egyptian  ofllcials. 
The  summary  quotes  Muskie  ae  saymg: 
"While  neither  side  wishes  the  resumption  of 
hostilities,  except  as  a  last  resort,  their  re- 
ipective  positions  on  territory  make  the  pos- 
sibility of  settlement  discouraging.  .  .   . 

"Oromyko  questioned  Israel's  view  that  it 
can  gain  security  by  clinging  to  occupied  ter- 
ritory .  .  .  'U  seems  to  us  that  when  offered 
peace  and  effective  guarantees,  Israel  nins 
away.' 

"There  was  extended  dlecuasion  of  Israeli 
view  of  security  with  Muskie  expressing  \in- 
derstandlng  for  Israeli  feeling  about  Oolan 
Heights.  This  is  not  question  of  logic' 

"Oromyko  argued  against  need  for  even 
mmor  rectifications,  saying  that  U.S.8.R. 
would  have  answered  similar  withdrawal  offer 
ftcm  NaEl  Oermany  with  massed  artillery 
■alTos. 

"Muskie  replied  that  he  distinguished  be- 
tween acquisition  of  territory  In  war  and  rec- 
ttflcations  of  borders  In  areas  sensitive  to 
iecurtty  of  one  or  another  state.  He  cited 
examples  of  Soviet  borders  with  Finland  and 
Poland  and  the  Oder-Nelsse  border.  He  also 
reoalled  that  it  was  oiUy  after  the  Six  Day 
War  that  U.A.R.  (Egypt)  was  ready  to  con- 
cede Israel's  right  of  passage  through  Suez 
and  right  to  exist. 

"Oromyko  argued,  in  turn,  that  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  what  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment has  continued  to  expand  since  1967, 
and  he  referred  to  International  convention 
which  states  that  U.AJR.  has  sovereignty  over 
canal,  and  If  U.A.R.  agrees  to  Israeli  passage. 
It  should  be  considered  a  goodwill  gesture  of 
pesoe. 

"Oromyko  also  asserted  that  U.S.  oould 
exert  'sobering  influence'  on  Israel  to  get  it 
to  agree  to  peaceful  settlement." 

Footnote:  The  unauthorized  embassy  sum- 
mary, incidentally,  completely  contradicts 
House  OOP  leader  Oerald  Ford's  recent  at- 
tack upon  Mxiskie.  Ford  gave  a  distorted 
account  of  what  Muskie  had  told  Kosygln, 
although  the  OOP  high  command  had  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  conversation.  Apparently, 
Pord  hoped  his  attack  would  keep  wealthy 
Jews  from  oontributlng  to  Muskle's  president 
titl  campaign. 

KxcBFT  or  Statxicxnts   Maox   bt   Sskator 

Mttskix  on  trx  StrBJWCT  or  Israel:  David 

FtOCT  Show.  Maxch  31, 1971 

PkosT.  How  about  that  other  flashpoint  of 
trouble,  the  Middle  East.  Currently,  with  the 
Egyptian  Premier.  President,  apperently 
making  some  concession,  the  onus,  and  a  lot 
of  opinions  coming  out  of  Washington,  seems 
to  be  that  at  the  moment,  it's  Israel  who's 
being  too  unyielding.  That  seems  to  be  the 
general  view  that's  emerging  at  the  moment. 
Is  It  one  you  could  go  along  wltht 

MtrsKM.  Well,  that's  a  tactical  Judgment 
which  la  difficult  to  make  without  knowing 
what  Is  being  said  privately,  as  well  as  pub- 
Udy.  by  both  sides.  Israel  has  very  real  se- 
curity problems.  They  cannot  be  solved.  I 
dent  think,  wholly  by  guarantees,  whether 


they're  foiu  power  giiarantees,  or  two  power 
guarantees. 

The  local  security  sltitation  below  the 
Oolan  Heights,  on  the  Syrian  border;  the 
Sharm  El -Sheikh  situation  which,  you  know, 
controls  the  entrance  to  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba, 
over  which  the  Six  Day  War  began  in  1967, 
the  very  narrow  waist  of  Israel  on  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan — ^theee  are  three  local 
security  problems  that  Israel  ba£  every  right 
to  be  concerned  about.  And  abe's  trying  to 
pvirsue  them  the  best  she  can  in  a  tactical 
situation  which  is  very  difficult.  And  so  Tm 
not  going  to  try  to  second  gueas  the  tactical 
moves  from  the  sidelines.  But  I  think  that 
all  the  countries  involved  ought  to  under- 
stand, and  In  a  realUtic  way.  Israel's  se- 
ciulty  problems  In  this  connection. 

Sknatok  Mxtskik'b  Rxmaxks:  Spkxch  at  Palx 
Beach,  Fla..  Fkb.  18,  1971 

Then  I  went  to  Moaoow.  Tou  have  read  more 
about  that  than  you  have  about  the  others. 
But  I  had  three  hours  with  Mr.  Oromyko 
and  almost  four  with  Mr.  Kosygln.  We  dis- 
cussed many  things. 

But  having  come  out  of  the  MttMiw  East 
with  these  strong  Impressions  that  I  Just 
described  so  briefly,  I  felt  that  there  was 
one  point  above  all  that  I  must  make  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  up  to 
that  point,  and  indeed,  up  to  this  point,  has 
indicated  complete,  one  hundred  percent 
support  of  the  Egyptian  posltton,  with  re- 
spect to  withdrawal  from  territories.  Aiul. 
I  felt  it  was  important  to  emphasize  Israel'E 
case  for  secure  and  recognized  borders.  And 
I  was  able  to  do  so  from  my  first-hand 
exposure. 

Most  of  my  time  with  Mr.  Oromyko  was 
spent  in  discussing  and  debating  this  ques- 
Uon.  I  also  went  into  it  with  Mr.  Kosygln, 
not  In  such  details,  because  I  had  already 
covered  it  with  the  foreign  minister.  But 
both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Busslans  tend 
to  cast  this  question  of  borders  in  the  con- 
text of  the  principal  of  withdrawal  from 
oonquered  territories  which  is  part  of  the 
Security  Council's  resolution.  So  finally  I 
used  an  historical  precedent  to  drive  the 
point  home  to  Mr.  Oromyko  I  said.  "What 
the  Israelis  are  talking  about  as  essential 
to  their  national  security  Is  a  rectification 
of  borders,  related  to  their  security  needs." 
And.  I  said,  "Mr.  TTirelgn  Minister,  you 
Russians  understand  what  is  meant  by  rec- 
tification of  borders.  You  had  a  little  some- 
thing of  it  at  the  end  of  the  Finnish  War 
in  IMO.  Tou  had  a  little  something  more 
of  it  along  the  Polish  border,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Every  nation  has  to  be  con- 
cerned with  Its  security  interests  and  Israel 
must  be  as  well  .  .  ." 


Senatok  MtrsKix'B  Remakks  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Feb.  10.  1971 
Israel's  neighbors  must  recognize  that 
Israel  is  here  to  stay.  They  must  recognize — 
and  so  muat  others — that  the  United  States 
is  and  will  remain  committed  to  larMl*! 
security.  That  is  what  I  told  the  students 
at  Hebrew  University  I  would  say  when  I 
went  to  Cairo,  and  that  is  what  I  did  say, 
both  in  Cairo  and  in  Moscow. 

IssTTWS  AND  Anbwebs:  Febsuakt  7,  1971 
Mr.  OiLL.  Senator,  there  has  been  some 
confusion  by  new  reports  about  your  talks 
with  Russia's  Premier  Kosygln.  Mow  you 
r^ortedly  said  during  that  conversation  with 
Mr.  Kosygln  that  there  was  a  large  body  of 
opinion  in  this  country  that  would  favor  cuts 
in  military  spending.  To  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion about  that  conversation,  can  you  tell 
us  wrfaat  you  did  say  to  Mr.  Kosygln  on  this 
point? 

Senator  MnsKix.  First  of  all  I  did  not  say 
what  you  have  described  in  your  question. 
I  made  it  cleer  to  Mr.  Kosygln  as  I  did  to 
every  head  of  state  I  met  on  the  trip,  that 


I  was  there  as  an  Individual  Senator,  that  I 
was  not  there  in  any  official  capacity,  that  I 
did  not  represent  the  Administration,  that  I 
was  not  there  to  critlclxe  the  Administration, 
that  I  was  there  to  exchange  points  of  view 
and  to  express  my  own  in  the  proceas. 

Now,  with  reH>eet  to  the  questkMi  o( 
armaments,  I  launched  this  disciiaalon  in 
terms  of  the  long  term.  T  pointed  out  that  I 
beUeved  that  xinless  we  found  a  way  to  reach 
meaningful  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  what  we  would  see  would  be  an 
escalation  of  arms,  the  commitment  of  even 
greater  proportions  of  o\ir  material  resources 
to  the  cost  of  arn>s,  a  diversion  of  those 
resoiirces  away  from  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  human  needs  of  our  people  and  those 
of  other  people  around  the  globe,  and  the 
end  result  of  this  kind  of  movement  would 
be  an  increased  risk  of  war  and  the  end  ot 
life  on  this  planet.  And  so  that  in  terme  of 
the  long-term,  I  wanted  him  to  understand 
how  urgent  was  my  feeling  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  find  some  way 
to  stabilize  the  arms  race. 

Secondly,  I  said  that  because  we  each  had 
the  pKJwer  to  destroy  each  other,  we  each 
understandably  feared  the  ultimate  inten- 
tions of  the  other,  that  that  fear  and  the 
distrust  which  It  breeds  are  real  problems 
that  we  each  must  deal  with  and  that  these 
fears  are  exaoer)>ated  by  such  problems  as 
the  Middle  East  problem,  the  continually- 
arising  problem  of  Berlin,  and  others.  That 
in  addition  there  were  internal  developments 
from  time  to  time  in  our  countries  that  raised 
doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the 
other,  problems  such  as  the  treatment  of 
Jewish  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  prob- 
lems such  as  the  continuing  q>eculation  now 
that  hard-liners  are  ticking  over  in  Moecow 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  2  mean,  this  was  the 
frankness  with  which  we  discussed  develop- 
ments. 

REMAKXS      bt      QtOLAU)      R.      FOKD,      TO      THB 

Amcucan  Ibiael  Pttblic  Aitaiib  Com- 
MTnsi,  WASHiNOTOir,  D.C.  Ann.  29. 
1971 

(Excerpts  taken  from  page  2  of  Ford's 
release) 

"In  exercising  such  caution  it  is  vital  that 
we  maintain  the  greet  bastion  of  bi-partisan 
Congressional  support  of  Israel.  Such  sup- 
port strengthens  the  hand  of  our  President 
who  is  committed  to  a  just  peace.  But  I  am 
troubled  that  some  very  impwrtant  Members 
of  t^e  United  States  Senate  are  abandoning 
bi-partisanship  on  the  Middle  Bast  and  are 
making  statements  that  facilitate  the  Soviet 
Union's  anti-Israel  pressures. 

"I  am  thinking  of  one  Senator  who  is  seek- 
ing oiu'  highest  national  office.  EarUer  this 
year  he  went  to  the  Middle  East  and  then 
called  on  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  in  Moscow. 
He  told  Kosygln  that  "there  was  a  strong 
body  of  opinion  in  the  United  States"  op- 
posed to  KJJS.  defense  appropriations  linked 
to  our  foreign  commitments  including  the 
Middle  East. 

"I  am  dismayed  that  such  a  well-informed 
Senator  could  visit  Israel  and  lEgypt  where 
he  actually  witnessed  the  ongoing  Soviet 
military  build-up  and  still  find  it  possible 
to  go  to  Moecow  and  ten  Kosygln  that  there 
was  disunity  between  him  and  President 
Nixon  on  U.S.  military  spending  that  relates 
to  Israel's  security.  This  was  a  disaerrioe  to 
Israel's  security.  It  was  a  disservice  to  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  tended  to  undermine  the 
credibility  of  American  deterrence  of  the 
growing  military  Involvement  against  Israel. 
It  undercut  the  Impact  of  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  the  UJ9.  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Medi- 
terranean last  Autumn  when  the  President 
served  notice  on  Moecow  Uiat  we  were  pre- 
pared to  defetul  freedom  In  the  Medlterra> 
nean. 

"I  am  dismayed  that  this  Senator  could 
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lenowi  what  the  Soviet  Union  1«  doing  iiot 
only  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  but  il«o 
through  Ite  mterventton  In  such  places  as 
Ceylon,  Sudan  and  Bast  Pakistan.  RusaUs 
MIO's  and  Russian  bombe  are  killing  peas- 
ants in  tho«  pwwes.  But  some  are  too  busy 
denouncing  our  own  nation  to  notice. 
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INCREASING  MARITIME  IMPOR- 
TANCE OP  THE  INDIAN  OCEAlf 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undflr  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama   (Mr.  Edwards <   Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  , 

Mr     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    M^- 
Speaker,   still   another   chapter   in  the 
Communist  pursuit  of  total  sea  domina- 
tion ifl  now  being  written.  Not  in  the  At- 
lantic or  Pacific  Oceans,  as  you  might 
expect,  but  In  an  area  of  completely  new 
maritime  importance— the  Indian  OccaJri- 
What  accounts  for  this  Increasing  qub- 
Uclty  of  the  Indian  Ocean?  While  Vast 
in  size,  it  is  smaller  than  both  th«|At- 
lantic  and  the  even  larger  Pacific  Octan. 
Stai.  it  encompasses  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 17  million  square  miles.  IsUnds 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  are  practi- 
cally unknown  to  Western  writers!  are 
suddenly  receiving  great  attention  Hi  the 
press.  Such  islands  as  Ceylon  and  M4da- 
gascar  are  suddenly  figiiring  in  headlines 
and  in  commentary.  They  are  important 
because  they  have  emerged  as  important 
communications  links  and  bases. 

The  Indian  Ocean  washes  the  shores  of 
three  continents — Africa,  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Continents,  especially  in  the  first 
two  cases,  upon  which  the  Commuhists 
are  seeking  a  dominant  rcrie  in  vorld 

Influence.  '■ 

The  first  signs  of  any  real  inter*t  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Communist^  oc- 
curred in  1968  when  a  small  Russian 
task  force,  including  a  cruiser,  a  mi4slle- 
carrylng  frigate  or  destroyer  and  an  Anti- 
submarine vessel  of  the  Soviet  Pacific 
Fleet,  spent  about  4  months  vlaitlng 
ports  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Within  a  J?ear. 
two  more  Soviet  naval  groups  had  ven- 
tured into  the  area.  During  one  sprtie, 
the  naval  craft  escorted  noncombatents 
of  the  Soviet  space  program  for  tracking 
and  capsule  recovery.  But,  their  real  mis- 
sion, as  It  turned  out,  was  to  maka  sure 
everyone  got  a  good  look  at  their  hai^er 
and  sickle  ensigns. 

Prom  this  level  of  activity,  it  hajs  be- 
come clear  that  the  Soviet  Navy  intends 
to  ma<"^-^'n  a  continuing  presence,  much 
along  the  lines  of  that  which  they  have 
done  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean over  the  pckst  half  decade.  It  is 
not  only  the  number  of  Soviet  ships 
which  makes  the  development  of  Soviet 
interest  in  the  area  obvious,  but  also 
the  frequency  of  visits.  i 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
will  become  an  area  in  which  the  luture 
of  U.S.  maritime  poUcy  may  fate  its 
greatest  test. 

To  date,  the  only  Interest  we'  have 
taken  to  Impose  our  Influence,  othef  than 
operate  a  near-ridiculous  naval  force 
consisting  of  a  seaplane  tender  apd  two 
aging  World  War  n  destroyers,  is  to  de- 
velop, along  with  the  British,  an  air  and 
radio  communications  base  on  Dtego 
Garcia,  an  obscure  atoll  in  the  fiiddle 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Pxirpose  of  t  le  fa- 


cility, which  will  cost  $19  million  to  build, 
is  to  fill  a  gap  in  worldwide  U.S.  naval 
communications  and  provide  support  for 
American  and  British  ships  and  planes 
operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Officials 
say  the  base  will  also  serve  as  an  intelli- 
gence facility  to  monitor  the  movements 
of  the  expanding  Soviet  naval  presence. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
emerge  as  the  only  visible  power  in  the 
region  tlirough  naval  deploj-ment.  then 
the  nations  of  this  area  may  always  have 
to  consider  their  future  with  an  eye  to 
whether  it  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Communist  leadership.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  much  time  to  "wait 
and  see"  what  the  ultimate  Communist 
intentions  in  this  region  may  be,  unless 
we  wish  to  chance  letting  the  area  go  by 
default.  The  Soviet  Union  has  already 
decided  to  maintain  and  increase  their 
naval  power  there. 

We  must  give  some  serious  thought  to 
the  Indian  Ocean — now. 


PURE  DRINKING  WATER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robisok)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  statement  to  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  I  endeavored  to 
point  out  the  many  areas  of  water-hy- 
giene research  which  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  basic  and  appUed  research  to  deter- 
mine both  immediate  and  long-range 
health  effects.  During  the  past  2  years, 
virtually  every  recognized  authority  in 
the  area  of  water  hygiene  has  publicly 
stated  that  we  are  dangerously  unaware 
of  the  effects  which  recently  discovered 
water  contaminants  wUl  have  on  future 
generations. 

When  confronted  with  the  many  scien- 
tific studies,  magazine  articles,  and  pub- 
Uc  sutements  on  this  subject,  it  would 
seem  tliat  responsible  governmental  au- 
thoriUes  have  been  almost  scandalously 
negUgent  in  protecting  the  quality  of  our 
drinking  water  sources.  Yet,  this  body 
has  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  to 
combat  water  poUution.  and  you  may  ask. 
where  is  the  problem  ? 

Quite  simply,  the  problem  is  one  of 
oversight.  Although  we  have  launched  a 
massive  and  largely  successful  program 
to  treat  the  direct  causes  of  pollution; 
Sewage,  industrial  wastes,  pesticides— 
and   the   effects   of   pollution,   such   as 
eutrophication — we  have  largely   over- 
looked the  problem  of  drinking  water  hy- 
giene. The  fiscal  year  1971  Federal  water 
polluticHi  water  caitrol  effort  to  abate 
the  pollution  of  our  lakes,  streams,  rivers, 
and  coastal  waters  amounted  to  weU  over 
$1  billion;  yet,  last  year's  total  budget  for 
the  Office  of  Water  Hygiene  of  the  En- 
viroiunental  Protection  Agency  was  $2.8 
million.  This  Office,  which  is  charged 
with  research,  planning,  and  surveillance 
of  drinking  water  standards  and  water 
distribution  systems,  was  able  to  spend 
$235  000    specifically    for    research    on 
treatment    and    distribution    of    pubUc 
water  supplies. 

Our  failure  to  address  this  kind  of  re- 
search and  development  should  not  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  Congress  is  not 


willing  to  respond  to  these  problems.  Past 
accomplishments  Itave  been  dramatically 
successful.  To  this  day,  many  areas  of 
the  world  are  subject  to  epidemic  out- 
breaks of  waterbome  diseases  such  as 
typhoid,  yet  theee  diseases  were  virtually 
eliminated  in  our  own  country  by  the 
1930's,  due  to  advances  in  drinking  water 
treatment.  The  same  can  be  said  for  our 
more  recent  efforts  to  halt  pollution  of 
interstate  and  coastal  waterways.  Less 
than  $1  million  had  been  appropriated 
for  advanced  waste  treatment  programs 
prior  to  1964.  Yet.  in  a  relatively  stiort 
period  of  time,  we  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  Lake  Tahoe  treatment  program, 
which  converts  wastes  into  clean  water 
meeting  the  highest  standards.  And  we 
can  be  justly  proud  of  the  progress  which 
is  allowing  siKcessful  treatment  of  the 
advcmced  eutrophication  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Not  only  are  these  advances  worthy  of 
note,  but  also  the  applied  technology 
which  has  accompanied  them.  In  effect, 
we  now  have  the  tools  to  investigate  the 
chemical  and  biological  contaminents  in 
drinlcing-water  sources,  and  our  man- 
date is  to  match  the  successes  in  waste 
treatment  with  future  successes  in  water 
hygiene  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  ideas  I  have 
mentioned  are  forcefully  presented  in  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Jay  H.  Lehr,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Water  Well  As- 
sociation, presented  last  year  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization.  Since  Dr. 
Lehr  so  clearly  describes  the  effort  nec- 
essary to  guarantee  safe  drinking  water 
for  the  entire  Nation,  I  would  like  to 
conclude  these  remarits  by  inserting  por- 
tions of  his  statement: 

Does  a  Wateh  Htcitki;  P110B1.H*  Exist  Todat? 
Overconfldence  or  apathy  seems  to  pervade 
the  public's  attitude  with  respect  to  drinking 
water  Common  daUy  experience  plus  a  cur- 
rent myth  about  the  future,  falsely  ImpUes 
that  the  quality,  safety  and  adequacy  of  our 
municipal  water  supply  systems  are  above 
reproach.  Perhaps  the  myth  can  be  stated  as 
foUows:  Everyone  knows  we  have  launched 
a  massive  water  poUutlcm  control  effort  and 
that  waterborne  disease  outbreaks  are  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

This  statement  Is  simply  not  true  and  the 
dangers  of  this  misinformation  are  Ulus- 
trated  by  the  epidemic  at  Riverside.  Cali- 
fornia in  1966  which  affected  18.000  people, 
the  30%  gastroenteritis  attack  rate  In  An- 
gola. New  York  In  19«8  due  to  a  faUure  in 
the  disinfection  system,  and  the  60%  ^*^' 
tlous  hepatltU  attack  rate  which  afflicted  tn« 
Holy  Cross  footbaU  team  In  1968  as  a  result 
of  the  ineffective  cross  connection  oontroi 
procedures. 

The  recent  discovery  0(f  critical  amounts  01 
mercury  in  our  water  suppUes  as  a  rssutt  or 
industrial  waste  disposal  is  even  more  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  existence  of  very  cur- 
rent water  hygiene  problem*. 

The  Federal  Water  Quality  AdmlnlstraUon 
has  assumed  the  primary  epidemiological  roJe 
of  digging  up  facts  on  the  extent  of  ^^^J^' 
tamlMU«».  But  FWQA  has  UtUe  capabUlty 
for  assessing  human  health  effects  of  mer- 
cury and  even  Its  data  coUecUon  system 
based  on  quickie  telegraphed  reports  may 
not  be  ad^uate.  Ukewlse,  the  ^^^ 
Drug  Administration  has  limited  Jurisdic- 
tion, coming  into  the  picture  only  when 
the  mercury  is  taken  up  In  the  food  chain, 
which  It  apparently  has. 

The  National  Communicable  Disease  oen- 
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ter  (now  known  as  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol) probably  is  best  equipped  to  provide  an 
over-all  assessment  of  the  health  effects,  but 
it  came  into  the  present  picture  late. 

jfratn  the  standpoint  of  environmental 
health,  the  point  of  all  of  this  Is  that  here 
we  have  a  potentially  lethal  contaminant 
which  has  been  allowed  to  build  up  to  pos- 
»lbly  dangerous  levels  In  water,  perhaps 
affecting  many  elements  in  the  ecological 
balance,  without  coming  to  attention  of 
Federal  authorities  (It  Is,  after  all,  a  national 
problem)  and  then  dealt  with  In  a  piecemeal 
fashion  by  several  agencies  which  rarely 
communicate  their  findings  to  each  other. 

It  was  this  sort  of  fragmentation  which 
presumably  led  to  formation  of  the  proposed 
Environmental  Protection  Administration. 
But  will  EPA  be  organized  In  such  a  way 
that  a  mercury  contamination  problem  such 
as  this,  can  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively? And  who  will  be  providing  the  health 
data  to  EPA? 

The  answer  to  both  these  questions  I  be- 
lieve, must  be  found  In  the  establishment 
of  a  greatly  strengthened  Bureau  of  Water 
Hygiene  working  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

PAST  StJCCESS   IS  THE  KEY  TO   CTIHRENT  FAILtjaE 

In  a  somewhat  different  sphere,  scientific 
work  on  chlorine  and  the  discovery  that  It 
can  disinfect  drinking  water  is  a  majcw  cause 
of  the  pollution  of  our  waterways.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  role  that  chlorine  Itself  may  play 
as  a  "pollutant,"  although,  astonishing  to 
say.  this  has  been  the  subject  of  very  little 
research.  Rather,  the  confidence  that  chlorl- 
natlon  would  make  any  water  supply  "safe" 
no  matter  how  badly  polluted  to  start,  is 
the  keystone  of  our  sewage  disposal  system, 
namely,  "dump  In  the  nearest  river". 

Speaking  before  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Meeting  of  AWWA  in  1956.  Abel  Wolman 
characterized  the  accomplishments  of  our 
forefathers  over  the  preceding  century,  from 
the  standpoint  oT  the  sanitary  quality  of  the 
Nation's  public  water  supply  system,  as  "one 
of  the  most  dramatic  Improvements  In  pub- 
lic health  that  the  world  has  ever  known." 
As  a  result  of  past  progress  such  words  as 
typhoid,  dysentery  and  cholera  have  become 
anachronisms.  For  Instance,  diseases  which 
plagued  the  cities  of  the  East  Coast  In  the 
mld-1880'8  have  all  but  disappeared,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  which  has  declined  from  75- 
100  deaths  annually  per  100,000  persons  to 
less  than  0.1  on  a  National  basis. 

By  the  1930's,  the  state-of-the-art  In  mu- 
nicipal drinking  water  treatment  advanced 
to  a  point  where  water  borne  disease  was  all 
but  eliminated.  As  part  of  our  way  of  life, 
people  expect  to  travel  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  drink  water  from  pubUc 
supplies  without  fear  of  getting  sick.  In 
other  times  and  In  other  countries,  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  Teat  would  be  con- 
sidered an  idealistic  dream.  Tet,  the  water 
works  Industry  of  the  United  States  under 
unifying  controls  of  federal  and  state  health 
regulations  made  the  dream  come  true  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  century.  All  three 
elements,  a  knowledgeable  and  dedicated 
Industry,  a  strong  federal  control  effort,  and 
intelligent  determined  regulation  at  the 
state  level,  were  required  to  accomplish  the 
feat. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  after  achiev- 
ing safe  water  for  the  entire  nation,  federal 
and  state  efforts  began  to  lag.  Control  In 
many  areas  has  relaxed.  Criteria  standards, 
and  design  practices  are  still  pointed  toward 
prevention  of  communicable  disease  as  they 
were  in  the  1920's.  Not  as  they  are  now  In 
1970. 

During  the  l960's  and  1960'8,  Federal,  state 
and  local  program  emphasis  shifted  from 
stressing  the  treatment  and  protection  of 
our  drinking  water  systems  to  curbing  the 
discharge  of  organic  pollutants  at  the  source. 
The  resiiltant  decrease  in  Interest  or  concern 


has  led  to  a  backsliding  of  state  and  local 
community  water  supply  programs  which 
were  evaluated  against  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Drinking  Water  Standards.  In  the 
face  of  lagging  efforts  at  the  federal  level  and 
in  some  states.  Imperfections  \n  the  nation's 
water  supply  are  beginning  to  show  up. 

OTTB  WATCa  HTCIENE  PROGRAM  MtTST  BE  UPDATED 

C.  C.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
ice, speaking  in  Sept.  1069,  before  the 
Chesapeake  Section  of  AWWA  on  "Prelimi- 
nary Findings  of  the  Special  Community 
Water  Supply  Survey",  said,  "The  question 
we  face  Is  this:  Are  we  going  to  wait  until 
the  public  health  statistics  reveal  a  drinking 
water  crisis  or  are  we  going  to  beg^  now  to 
upgrade  our  water  treatment  and  distribu- 
tion systems  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  our 
own  time  and  place?  In  the  case  of  water 
hygiene,  as  in  all  of  the  many  environmen- 
tal problems  that  face  oiir  Nation  and  the 
world  today.  If  we  must  wait  for  epidemio- 
logical studies  of  human  Illness  to  convince 
us  of  the  hazards,  it  may  well  be  too  late". 

The  philosophy  of  letting  the  nation's 
control  over  public  water  supplies  deteriorate 
until  adverse  health  effects  are  noted  Is  con- 
demned. In  fact.  It  Is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Involuntary  use  of  our  citizens  for 
bloassay  Is  Immoral.  Yet,  Isn't  that  precisely 
what  is  being  done,  when  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  a  budget  Increase,  public  health 
safeguards  are  allowed  to  fall  lower  and  lower 
to  the  point  where  adverse  health  effects  can 
be  observed? 

I  think  for  a  long  while  In  this  country 
we  sort  of  mesmerized  ourselves  Into  think- 
ing that  the  only  water  problems  we  had 
were  water  pollution  control  problems.  As 
a  result  of  that,  very  little  attention  was 
given  to  what  we  call  the  water  hygiene 
aspects  of  the  water  problem. 

The  backsliding  In  local,  county,  state  and 
Federal  water  hygiene  programs  can  be 
traced  to  a  lack  of  Federal  leadership  asso- 
ciated with  the  popular  misconception,  that 
water  pollution  control  efforts  are  a  panacea 
which  will  not  only  restore  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  lakes,  streams,  and  coasts  to 
the  benefit  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  and 
recreational  pursuits  but  also  guarantee  de- 
livery of  healthful  quantities  of  safe  drink- 
ing water  to  the  consumer's  tap.  This  Is  not 
true  Insofar  as  drinking  water  Is  concerned. 

Water  pollution  control  efforts  can  assist 
the  delivery  of  safe  water  to  the  consumer's 
tap  but  the  community  drinking  water  sup- 
ply must  be  treated  In  any  event.  Pure  water 
can  be  collected,  treated  and  delivered  to 
Individual  homes  only  under  the  close  scru- 
tiny of  competent  local,  state  and  Federal 
programs. 

These  programs  mxist  begin  to  receive  the 
needed  resources  to  conduct  necessary  plan- 
ning and  research  both  to  catch-up  on  past 
voids  and  looking  to  the  future,  to  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  assure 
full  application  of  existing  technology  and 
to  conduct  ewtlve,  constructive  surveillance 
and  enforcement  programs. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILrnES 

The  Federal  water  pollution  control  effort 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  now  ex- 
ceeds $800  million  per  year  and  is  scheduled 
to  rise  to  well  over  $1  billion  next  year,  while 
the  Federal  water  hygiene  efforts  of  th  Bu- 
reau of  Water  Hygiene  slt\iated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is 
currently  being  subject  to  a  budget  cut  from 
$2.7  million  to  (2.4  million.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  major  attack  being  waged 
through  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admini- 
stration against  water  pollution.  It  must  not 
be  minimized  in  any  way  If  It  Is  to  succeed. 
In  contrast,  however,  I  am  appalled  by  mini- 
mal support  being  given  to  the  Bureau  of 
Water  Hygiene. 

It  Is  crucial  that  we  have  support  at  the 


Federal  level  to  overlap  state  boundaries 
and  variations  in  state  capabilities  In  the 
field  of  water  supply.  There  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  better  water  supplies  In 
one  state  than  another,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  criteria  based  on  meaning- 
ful research  Is  essential  to  our  setting  reason- 
able and  understandable  standards  and  then 
keeping  these  standards  abreast  of  our  chang- 
ing environment. 

The  federal  government  has  a  responsi- 
bility and  a  role  which  It  cannot  avoid,  and 
the  water  supply  Industry  in  the  United 
States  certainly  encourages  and  depends  upon 
the  federal  departments  for  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities. 

CTJRRENT    COMMTJNTrY     WATER    SUPPLY    STUDIES 

The  Community  Water  Supply  Study  was 
launched  to  determine  the  quality  and  de- 
pendability of  water  being  delivered  to  a 
cross  section  of  the  population  Including 
many  small  towns  up  through  the  largest 
cities.  A  total  of  969  public  water  supply 
systems  located  In  9  areas  of  the  country 
have  been  Investigated.  The  study  Includes 
5%  of  the  systems  and  12%  of  the  urban 
population  on  a  National  basis  when  com- 
pared with  statistics  from  the  last  compre- 
hensive facilities  Inventory  conducted  In 
1962.  In  addition  to  large  metropolitan  sys- 
tems like  New  York  City,  Cincinnati,  and 
New  Orleans,  the  study  Includes  760  systems 
serving  populations  of  less  than  5.000  per- 
sons. 

Using  the  1962  PHS  Drinking  Water  SUnd. 
ards  as  a  guide,  each  water  supply  system 
was  Investigated  on  three  bases.  First,  drink- 
ing water  quality  was  determined  by  sam- 
pling the  finished  and  distributed  water  and 
returning  these  to  the  laboratories  of  the 
Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene  for  bacteriological, 
chemical  and  trace  metal  analyses.  Second, 
the  status  of  the  water  supply  system  facili- 
ties was  determined  by  a  field  survey  of  the 
system  and  the  gathering  of  information  on 
a)  source  of  supply;  b)  treatment,  if  any; 
c)  distribution  system  pressures,  and  d) 
operations.  Finally,  the  status  of  the  sur- 
veillance program  over  the  water  supply 
system  was  evaluated  by  obtaining  bacte- 
riological water  quality  data  for  the  previous 
12  months  of  record  from  state  and  county 
health  department  files. 

While  we  all  bold  the  Drinking  Water 
Standards  in  high  esteem,  an  unexpectedly 
high  number  of  communities  exceed  either 
the  recommended  or  mandatory  constituent 
levels  and  a  surprisingly  larger  number  of 
communities  show  deficiencies  In  operations 
and  surveillance. 

For  Instance — In  excess  of  80%  of  969  sys- 
tems Investigated,  primarily  communities  of 
less  than  lOO.CKX)  people,  failed  to  meet  one 
or  more  of  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  PHS 
Drinking  Water  Standards  because  of  water 
quality  deficiencies  or  system  risks;  one  out 
of  every  four  samples  (based  on  3,563  sam- 
ples) exceeded  one  or  more  of  the  recom- 
mended limits  In  the  Drinking  Water  Stand- 
ards; 9%  of  the  samples  evidenced  bacterial 
contamination  at  the  consumers  tap;  11% 
of  the  samples  drawn  from  systems  using 
surface  waters  as  a  source  of  supply  exceeded 
the  recommended  organic  chemical  limit  of 
200  parts  per  billion;  53%  at  the  systems 
evidenced  physical  deficiencies  Including 
poorly  protected  groundwater  sources.  In- 
adequate disinfection  capacity.  Inadequate 
clarification  capability,  and/or  inadequate 
system  preesiire;  79%  of  the  systems  were 
not  Inspected  by  State  or  county  authori- 
ties In  1908,  the  last  full  calendar  year  prior 
to  the  study,  and  50%  of  the  chief  opera, 
tors  of  the  supplies  did  not  remember  when, 
if  ever,  a  state  or  local  health  dep>artment  has 
surveyed  the  supply;  77%  of  the  plant  opera- 
tors had  Inadequate  microbiological  train- 
ing and  46%  were  deficient  In  chemistry  re- 
lating to  plant  operation;  cross  connection 
prevention  ordinances,  plumbing  ln^>ectlon 
programs  on  new  construction,  and  re-ln- 
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spectlon  programs  were  lacking  in  a  rast 
majority  of  the  systems  studied;  the  study 
showed  that  ss  to  training  61%  ol  the  >€r- 
sonnel  responsible  for  the  operation  of  w  iter 
treatment  facilities  have  not  had  foimal 
training  even  at  the  short  course  level;  'n% 
were  deficient  In  microbiological  training; 
72  %  were  deficient  in  chemical  training. 

The  smaller  water  systems  often  operited 
by  part-time  personnel,  generally  have  the 
poorest  records  of  operator  training  and  ex- 
perience. 

THE     ADEQCACT     OF     WATEE     HYGIENE     RESEi  KCH 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  research  and 
development  needs  which  exist  today,  fach 
of  us  faces  a  host  of  new  questions  on  a  flay- 
to-day  basis.  One  day  the  questions  confcem 
arsenic,  the  next  day.  nitrates.  And  pow 
about  mercury?  Is  there  a  general  accented 
detecting  method?  And.  once  the  measure- 
ment is  made,  what  criteria  Is  used  to  Judge 
health  effects? 

It  is  evident  that  a  broad  program  ol  re- 
search and  development  is  vitally  needad  to 
Investigate  and  elucidate  potential  hazards, 
thereby  Insuring  the  strength  of  the  Nation's 
water  supplies  and  to  provide  for  a  hlghe:  •  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  In  the 
management  of  water  supply  systems.  For 
example,  a  recent  Bureau  of  Water  Hyjlene 
Report  summarized  some  of  the  poteitial 
hazards  as  follows:  "Water  for  direct  and  In- 
direct human  Ingestion  contains  vaiylng 
amounts  of  organic  and  Inorganic  material 
and  in  some  cases  may  harbor  bacteria  and 
viruses.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  American  public  by  having  the  mecha- 
nism to  detect,  analyze,  and  remove  any  haz- 
ard in  water,  many  studies  MUST  be  |con- 
ducted.  Compounds  to  which  people  ar*  ex- 
posed number  Id  the  thousands  and  Inqlude 
herbicides,  insecticides,  corrosion  lnhlb|tors. 
water  softeners,  coagulants,  coagulant  jalds, 
fecal  material,  industrial  waste  material  and 
breakdown  products,  household  waste  i^ate- 
rtal  and  breakdown  products."  I 

Using  the  carbon-chloroform-extraction 
technique.  It  is  known  that  many  of  these  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  compounds  are  In  drink- 
ing water.  What  we  need  to  know  la  i  ( 1 ) 
Specifically,  which  chemicals  are  in  water?; 
(2)  What  is  the  concentration  of  each  chem- 
ical In  the  water?;  (3)  What  are  the  effli:len- 
cles  of  recovery  (for  analysis)  of  the  fcom- 
pounds?;  (4)  Are  the  chemicals  at  th^  en- 
vironmental concentration  a  hazard,  dither 
acute  or  chronic,  to  the  health  of  the  users?; 
and  (5)  If  a  hazard  exists,  what  procedures 
can  be  used  to  effectively  cope  with  the  Prob- 
lem? It  Is  equally  apparent  that  vlrologi  cri- 
teria must  be  added  to  future  editions  of 
the  Drinking  Water  Standards  stressing  the 
need  to  develop  new  methods  of  sampling, 
Isolating,  concentrating  and  enumeratliw  en- 
teric viruses.  And,  aside  from  detectlonfpro- 
cedures.  health  effects,  and  constituent  levels 
there  is  the  need  to  develop  and  demonitrate 
new  municipal  and  individual  water  Ip-eat- 
ment  procedures. 
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sional  delegation  and  fellow  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

I  am  also  quite  pleased  to  have  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation  such  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  as  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Wampler. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  designed 
to  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  tobacco 
market,  preventing  growers  from  experi- 
encing heavy  losses  in  any  given  year  by 
providing  greater  leeway  in  the  amount 
of  income  a  grower  can  receive  through 
lease  and  transfer  operations. 

A  similar  provision  was  included  in  a 
burley  tobacco  bill,  of  which  I  was  a 
sponsor,  which  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress on  April  1 . 

That  bill  also  provided  for  discretion- 
ary authority  to  be  given  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  if  burley 
leases  suid  transfers  could  be  transacted 
throughout  the  marketing  sesison. 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  M.  Hardin  made  it  known  that 
this  discretionary  authority  would  be  put 
to  full  and  good  use,  that  leasing  and 
transfers  of  allotments  could  proceed 
through  the  marketing  year. 

The  Secretary's  decision  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  written  to  him  last 
week  by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Wampler,  and  myself. 

And  I  believe  the  time  has  now  come  to 
extend  that  same  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Flue-cured  tobacco  as  well  as 
burley,  to  extend  to  Flue-cured  growers 
the  same  right  to  a  more  stable  income. 

I  believe  this  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  is  needed  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  fairest,  most  effective  policies 
possible,  as  they  related  to  both  Flue- 
cured  and  burley  tobacco  growers,  and  to 
the  tobacco  industry  in  general. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
voting  for  rapid  passage  of  this  equitable 
and  much-needed  legislation. 


OF 


SEEKS  RIGHTS  FOR  GROWER^ 
FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unqer  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gflntle- 
man  from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Miiell) 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i^  my 
privilege  at  this  time  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  extend  to  growers  of  Flue-tured 
tobacco  the  right  to  lease  and  trtinsfer 
poundage  allotments  through  the  Entire 
marketing  season.  j 

I  am  honored  to  be  sponsoring  tms  bill 
with  my  friend  and  distinguished  fellow 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  coi^gres- 


Nation's  13  All-America  cities  in  1970. 
Besides  his  duties  as  chamber  president, 
cochairman  of  the  model  cities  program, 
and  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Cen- 
tennial Corp.,  board  of  directors. 

An  outstanding  businessman,  as  well 
as  civic  leader,  Mr.  Pizitz  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Pizitz  Department  Store  since 
1966  and  is  a  lifelong  Birmingham 
resident. 

Other  outstanding  community  service 
which  further  enhanced  his  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  comprises  his  membership 
in  the  Community  Affairs  Committee,  the 
advisory  board  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  Birmingham,  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa  Executive  Advi- 
sory Board  for  the  masters  in  business 
administration  program,  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Samford  University  Chair 
of  Private  Enterprise,  Miles  College  Ad- 
visory Council,  National  Young  Leader- 
ship Cabinet  of  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal, Mayor's  and  Governor's  Councils 
on  Youth  Opportunity. 

The  Birmingham  Post  Herald  in  salut- 
ing Mr.  Pizitz  editorially  after  his  de- 
serving selection  said: 

He  was  In  every  way  the  1970  Man  of  the 
Year.  It  Is  only  proper  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  title  officially. 

No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  a 
man  than  that  paid  Dick  Pizitz  by  the 
PUot  Club  which  joined  in  his  nomina- 
tion, whose  sentiments  I  share,  when  it 
wrote: 

He  expected  no  remuneration,  no  acco- 
lades, because  his  reward  has  been  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  helping  his  fellow  man.  his 
city,  country,  state,  and  nation. 


RICHARD  ALAN  PIZITZ  IS  BIRMING- 
HAM'S MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bir- 
mingham's 1970  Man  of  the  Year  is  Rich- 
ard Alan  Pizitz.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Birmingham  Chapter  of  the  National 
Secretaries  Association  and  the  Pilot 
Club  of  Birmingham  and  was  selected 
over  15  other  well -qualified  nominees. 

Citing  his  accomplishments  as  the  1970 
president  of  the  Greater  Birmingham 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  the  basis 
for  his  nomination,  those  who  nomi- 
nated him  pointed  out  that  178  new 
members  joined  the  chamber  in  1970 — 
the  largest  number  of  new  members  in 
recent  history.  During  his  administra- 
tion, the  chamber  raised  $1  million  for 
industrisd  development  and  endorsed 
implementation  of  correct  measures  for 
pollution  control. 

It  was  also  during  his  term,  and  in 
large  measure  through  his  efforts,  that 
Birmingham  was  selected  as  one  of  the 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
EPISCOPAL  DIOCESE  OF  BETHLE- 
HEM, PA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonkt) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  cele- 
brating its  lOOth  anniversary.  Unlike  so 
many  anniversary  observances,  this  cele- 
bration was  not  keyed  solely  to  the  dio- 
cese's past  service  and  spiritual  guidance 
in  Pennsylvania  communities.  It  was  in- 
stead a  refreshing,  optimistic  prediction 
of  the  church's  expanded  role  as  a  leader 
in  efforts  to  mend  the  tears  in  the  fabric 
of  American  society  in  the  next  100  years. 
Accordingly,  on  April  24,  1971,  a  panel 
of  distinguished  Americans,  representing 
a  broad  cross-section  of  interest  and  en- 
deavor, was  invited  to  discuss  several  ma- 
jor problems  which  Americans  will  have 
to  solve  in  the  next  century. 

The  Right  Rev.  Frederick  J.  War- 
necke,  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  was  the 
guiding  force  behind  this  unique  and 
relevant  genre  of  celebration.  I  would  like 
to  commend  him  for  his  energy  and  his 
efforts  to  make  the  Episcopal  Church  a 
creative,  healing  force  In  America. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
two  articles  from  the  Bethlehem.  Pa.. 
Globe-Times,  which  report  the  various 
activities  included  in  the  diocese's  100th 
anniversary  celebration: 
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ri'rom  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-TlmeB, 

Apr.  24,  1971) 

SBNTIMENT  Against  Wak  Stboncee,   Panix- 

isTS  Agree 

(By  Sharon  Szymakowskl) 

A  college  president,  a  woman  church  lead- 
er and  a  former  Pennsylvania  governor  all 
declared  today  that  a  great  swelling  of  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  grow- 
ing in  the  U.S.  over  the  past  three  months. 

The  statements  were  made  in  Grace  Hall  at 
Lehigh  University  during  panel  discussions 
on  "Creativity  in  Crisis,"  the  first  major 
event  opening  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem's  centennial  observance. 

"One  big  reason  for  the  changes,"  Yale 
University  president  Dr.  Kingman  Brewster 
told  the  audience  of  800,  "has  been  a  real- 
ization that  Vletnamlzation  does  not  offer 
a  chance  for  peace  and  the  people  have  con- 
cluded that  we  have  nothing  left  In  Viet- 
nam except  continued  killing." 

POTmer  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  presid- 
ing officer  at  the  convocation,  said  that  in 
his  view,  the  change  in  opinion  ha«  occurred 
because  of  certain  practical  factors. 

"A  lot  of  people  who  have  been  in  favor 
of  this  war  now  conclude  that  the  war  Is 
wrong  because  we  haven't  been  able  to  fight 
it  as  wars  should  be  fought." 

"The  big  question  is  how  do  we  end  It," 
Scranton  continued.  "It  Is  not  just  a  mat- 
ter of  getting  out,  but  we  have  to  consider 
our  wlthdrav^al  In  terms  of  what  our  leader- 
ship in  the  world  Is  going  to  be  after  we  get 
out." 

Scranton,  who  recently  served  as  chairman 
of  the  President's  Oommisslon  on  Campus 
Unrest,  said  we  wo\Ud  like  to  see  the  war 
end,  and  that  through  its  ending,  the  U.S. 
make  an  Impact  on  the  world  that  it  is  try- 
ing to  uplift  the  value  of  peace. 

"I  hope  we  can  come  out  with  a  pltis  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,"  he  said. 

Dr.  (Tynthla  Wedel,  first  woman  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  saw  the 
Galley  case  as  a  factor  for  the  change  In  the 
national  mood. 

MOSAL    HORRORS 

"The  ambiguities  of  the  Calley  suit  brought 
home  the  moral  horrors  in  this  war,"  said 
the  frequent  Bethlehem  visitor. 

The  discussion  of  the  war's  Impact  con- 
tinued for  several  minutes  prior  to  adjourn- 
ing the  convocation  for  a  luncheon  break. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Hlnes,  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  said  that 
during  his  travels  in  behalf  of  the  church, 
he  noticed  a  swelling  of  opinion  against  the 
war,  particularly  In  the  last  three  months. 

He  told  the  audience  that  the  church's 
House  of  Deputies  failed  to  come  up  with  a 
definitive  stand  against  the  war  during  last 
year's  convention  in  Hoiiston. 

But,  he  continued,  "If  such  a  meeting  were 
to  be  held  today,  although  I  have  no  way  of 
supporting  It,  I  would  say  that  the  same 
body  would  take  a  strong  position  against 
the  war." 

John  C.  Goodbody,  president  of  the  Sea- 
bury  Press,  was  panel  moderator.  He  asked 
the  war  reaction  question  as  a  tle-ln  with 
this  weekend's  protests  against  the  wsir  In 
Washington,  DC. 

In  addition  to  Bishop  Hlnes,  Brewster  and 
Dr.  Wedel,  taking  part  in  the  panel  were  the 
Rev.  Herbert  J.  Rayan,  professor  of  historical 
theology  at  Woodstock  College,  N.Y.;  the  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Bennett,  a  leader  of  the  Union  of 
Black  Episcopalians:  Harry  Bertola,  abstract 
sculptor,  and  Robert  Saudek,  film  and  tele- 
vision executive,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
the  morning  session. 

WIXCOME    BT    BISHOP 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Warnecke,  bishop 
of  Bethlehem,  gave  welcoming  remarks  at 
the  convocation's  opening. 

He  made  particular  emphasis  on  welcom- 
ing those  not  of  the  Episcopalian  faith.  In 


the  audience  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Mc- 
Shea,  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Allen- 
town,  and  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Prey,  director  of  the 
Greater  Bethlehem  Area  Council  of  Churches, 
as  well  as  leaders  of  other  faiths. 

Bishop  Warnecke  noted  the  unique  con- 
cept of  the  Centennial  saying  there  were  no 
"self-congratulator  banquets." 

He  said  that  instead  the  diocese  would 
present  in  panel  form  Its  concerns  for  the 
future,  and  would  distribute  contributions 
to  the  community  rather  than  undertake 
fund  drives  for  the  church. 

"In  the  happiness  of  this  celebration  the 
Diocese  of  Bethlehem  Is  sensitively  aware  of 
the  pain  in  the  world  today  and  of  the  crisis 
In  man  and  In  his  society." 

"There  is  the  gross  immorality  of  war,  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  of  discrimi- 
nation and  injustice  on  the  basis  of  race,  of 
brutality.  Tliere  is  the  break-down  of  com- 
munication not  only  between  generations  but 
between  disciplines,  between  forms  of  art, 
between  citizens  and  their  government. 

"There  Is  a  sense  of  lack  of  meaning  in 
life  for  many,  both  old  and  young.  The.-e  is 
a  continuing  destruction  of  the  good  earth 
by  man's  senseless  pollution  of  it. 

"There  is  the  questioning  of  values,  of  in- 
stitutions, of  Ideologies.  Crisis  seems  like  a 
pallid  word  to  describe  the  situation. 

"Yet  we  at  the  anniversary  believe  that 
this  is  not  a  cause  for  despair  but  rather  a 
call  to  creativity  of  a  radically  new  kind. 

"This  Is  the  keynote  of  this  Convocation — 
a  call  to  hope  and  freedom  expressed  in 
many  new  ways  and  radically  new  forms. 

NEXT    100    TEARS 

"Centennial"  for  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem 
refers  to  the  coming  100  years  as  not  to  the 
past.  Centennial  looks  forward  not  backward. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  an  adventure  in  life 
in  a  new  world  that  we  make  today  in  this 
Convocation." 

Scranton  Introduced  Cong.  Fred  B.  Rooney, 
a  city  native,  who  read  a  brief  rtatement  of 
congratulations  from  President  Richard 
Nixon.  Greetings  were  also  noted  from  Sens. 
Hugh  Scott  and  Richard  Schwelker,  as  well 
as  Gov.  Milton  Shapp. 

Scranton's  introductions  were  hiimorous 
and  pertinent.  He  occasionally  elicited  a  rip- 
ple of  laughter  from  his  position  in  front  of 
a  huge  world  map  backdrop. 

Goodbody  was  equally  at  east  as  modera- 
tor as  he  encouraged  the  audience  to  par- 
ticipate by  asking  questions. 

Dr.  Wedel,  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  and  Father 
Ryan  gave  formal  presentations  during  the 
morning  session. 

Bertola's  presentation  was  anything  but 
formal — he  played  tapes  that  combined 
sounds  of  some  of  his  metal  sculptxires,  stat- 
ing they  were  "free  as  the  wind." 

The  final  panelists  completed  their  pres- 
entations in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Wedel  said  during  her  presentation 
that  "the  only  source  of  creativity  Is  people. 
God  created  us  so  that  we  could  be  creative." 

She  spoke  of  the  different  approaches  of 
the  "establishment"  and  of  minority  groups. 

"The  Establishment  comes  prepared  with 
facte  to  use  in  choosing  the  most  rational 
and  useful  solution,"  Dr.  Wedel  said. 

"Ghetto  people  come  vrith  emotional 
drives,  and  couldn't  care  less  about  ration- 
ality. Each  group  Is  right.  There  Is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  about  rationality.  Also  we 
can  think  of  hurting  badly  and  wanted  to 
get  something  done  immediately." 

She  said  that  out  of  this  may  come  a  clue 
for  solving  the  crisis. 

IF    WX    tlSTEN 

"We  are  at  the  exciting  creative  point  that 
people  are  coming  face-to-face.  The  potential 
creativity  in  confrontation  and  conflict  can 
be  recognized  if  we  listen  to  people." 

She  suggested  listening  to  the  minority 
voices,  and  to  the  yoimg.  Challenging  the 


overemphasis  on  rationality  and  practicality. 
Dr.  Wedel  urged  listening  and  learning  from 
one  another  as  a  possible  solution  to  cur- 
rent crises. 

TWO    PERSPECTIVBS 

Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  told  the  audience  he  was 
speaking  from  the  perspective  of  a  black,  and 
from  the  larger  view  of  an  American. 

"One  of  the  things  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  Is  that  we  are  here  and  here  to  stay." 

He  mentioned  this  fact  as  one  that  blacks 
are  finally  understanding,  as  are  whites. 
"The  problem  for  us  has  been  recognizing 
who  we  are,"  the  theologian  said. 

"What  the  United  States  needs  is  not  sim- 
ply to  react,  but  to  respond.  As  Christians, 
our  call  is  to  do  just  that." 

Speaking  again  of  black  oppression,  he 
said,  "We  are  the  symbol  of  the  fact  that 
humiliation  and  defeat  need  not  destroy.  We 
are  looking  forward  with  hope. 

"Our  outlook  is  a  positive  thing,  and  with 
religious  connotations.  We  hope  that  Ameri- 
cans win  respond,  not  react,  and  in  that 
response  we  will  all  face  the  future  unafraid." 

Father  Ryan  undertook  the  "Creativity  In 
Crises"  theme  from  three  viewpoints — that 
of  a  priest,  a  historian  and  a  theologian. 

"As  a  priest,  I  see  a  concrete  way  In  which 
Joseph  and  Mary  responded  to  crises  by  the 
creativity  of  their  dally  lives.  As  a  historian, 
I  see  social  responses  between  the  Individual 
and  society. 

"And  as  a  theologian,  I  think  of  creativity 
In  terms  of  hope  and  redemption." 

The  noted  ecumenist  said  be  was  fearful 
of  the  attitudes  he  has  confronted,  those 
that  have  an  "awareness  of  change  but  no 
sense  of  crisis."  He  said  he  feels  that  the 
actual  crisis  is  the  refusal  to  see  that  a  crisis 
exists. 

A  possible  solution.  Father  Ryan  stated 
was  to  change  current  institutions  with  trust 
and  hope. 

SIGNIFICANT    CHANCE 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, told  the  group  he  has  noted  a  "signif- 
icant change"  in  the  attitude  of  the  black 
community  In  the  past  few  years. 

"Bum  It  down  was  heard  from  the  blacks 
a  few  years  ago  but  you  don't  bear  It  any- 
more," he  reported. 

Attitude  now,  he  said.  Is  one  of  "building 
up".  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  noted  there  is  a 
mood  of  "getting  one's  house  in  order"  In 
preparation  for  being  fully  accepted  "for  the 
first  time"  as  citizens  of  this  country. 

In  a  lighter  touch,  be  quipped  that  he 
recognizes  just  how  much  of  an  Influence 
blacks  have  made  by  the  "soul"  music  offered 
by  the  Moravian  band.  Also,  he  noted,  a 
white  mother  asked  him  recently  how  he 
liked  her  son's  "Afro-halrcut". 

Turning  serious,  he  said  that  to  overcome 
the  black-white  problem,  "you  have  to  see 
people  as  Individuals". 

Perhaps,  the  clergjrtnan  stated,  music, 
which  Is  part  of  the  black's  culture,  might 
lead  the  way. 

As  with  the  music,  so  might  racial  Issues  be 
solved  "by  letting  ourselves  go  and  forgetting 
about  taboos  such  as  dont  get  too  near 
and  others",  he  maintained. 

After  a  question  on  creativity  In  educa- 
tion was  raised.  Mrs.  Wedel  challenged  an 
attitude  of  "What  was  good  enough  for  me 
and  my  father  is  good  enough  for  my  chU- 
dren"  as  "very  damaging  to  our  society." 

Formerly,  she  said,  educational  methods 
were  "stifling"  and  people  were  forced  Into 
a  certain  mold. 

Under  new  education  concepts.  Mrs.  Wedel 
related,  children  are  no  longer  part  of  "a 
harsh,  competitive  system  but  are.  Instead 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  brighter  ones 
help  the  slower,  and  In  which  each  helps  the 
other." 

The  morning  session  ended  dramatically 
with  a  lO-mlnute  taped  performance  of 
music  created  by  Bertola  on  vertical  metal 
rods  which  he  designed. 
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Wlien  some   100  of   tbe   Instniments 
brated  on  tape,  Grace  Hall  was  filled  v^tb 
the  full  harp-ll^e  sounds.  I 
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[Prom  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Qlobe-TUnB, 
Apr.  26,  1971) 

Akt  Show  Capi»ino  Diocxsx  "Ceeativiti  ' 
Evmrs  Seem  bt  1,000 

(By  Lois  Slmonds) 

A  "CreaUvlty  In  CrUls"  art  exhibit  at  >- 
high  University,  viewed  by  some  1000  per8<  n«. 
capped  weekend  observances  of  the  10)th 
anniversary  of  Bethlehem  Diocese  of  the  ^1- 
soopal  Church. 

The  exhibit,  which  opened  yesterday  ind 
win  conUnue  through  May  9.  brought  tp  a 
dramatic  conclusion  the  weekend  obs^T^- 
ances  during  which  a  panel  comprised]  of 
noted  educators,  politicians,  artists  4nd 
clergymen  on  Saturday  called  for  a  renewed 
concern  for  human  needs.  i 

Revolution  or  social  despair  by  young  jjeo- 
ple  were  plctvired  as  the  two  alternatives  by 
former  governor  William  W.  Scranton  unless 
changes  are  made  In  this  country. 

He  called  for  changes  In  Congress  In  siate 
legislatures  and  in  the  Judicial  system.       I 

"Last  year  college  students  worked  <ery 
bard  to  bring  about  some  changes  ...  In  s<^me 
cases  they  were  set  back  by  acts  of  vlolebce 
.  .  .  but  now  a  great  number  of  them  bkve 
become  despairing,"  he  told  some  800  perspns 
In  Lehigh's  Grace  Hall.  ' 

SaUNTON  WARNS 

While  noting  that  social  change  can  nflver 
come  fast  enough  for  young  people,  he  stt^- 
ed  "It  can  come  soon  If  we  all  work  at  It.* 

"We  have  to  be  strong  and  wllUng  to  take 
sldee  and  to  say  things  that  are  not  popiilar 
...  If  we  give  up,  we  have  to  be  ready  for 
revolution."  warned  the  former  governor,  Who 
served  as  head  of  the  President's  Com4ilB- 
slon  on  Campus  Unrest. 

Sc&nton  declared  "A  leader  must  be  al^ead 
of  the  people  and  when  he  gets  behind  tlkem 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  It".  I 

As  an  example  of  incidences  of  people  'Tre- 
quently  being  ahead  of  leaders,"  he  cltedlthe 
political  campaign  of  Eugene  McCarthy.  ^'He 
was  so  convincing  In  the  primaries  that  the 
president  (Lyndon  Johnson)  decided  nojt  to 
run."  ' 

Other  members  of  Saturday's  panel  Were 
Dr.  Kingman  Brewster  Jr.,  Tale  umvefslty 
president;  Robert  Saudek.  film  and  television 
executive;  Harry  Bertota.  sculptor  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  O.  Wedel,  former  president  of  the 
NatlonaJ  Council  of  Churches. 

Also  serving  as  panel  members  were  Jbhn 
C.  Ooodbody,  president  of  Seabury  Pness; 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Hlnes,  presiding  ^Is- 
copal  bishop;  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Bennett, 
assistant  professor  of  biblical  studies  at 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
Rev.  Herbert  J.  Ryan,  professor  of  hlstoflcal 
theology  at  Woodstock  College. 

TOTJTH  WORK  PROPOSAL 

■  Dr.  Brewster  proposed  that  human 
might  be  Improved  by  conscripting  yqung 
people  for  two  or  three  years  to  do  phy»lcal 
labor  In  the  cities  to  clean  them  an4  to 
work  toward  a  halt  of  other  environmental 


needs 


decay.  1 

"We  must  be  willing  In  the  TOe  Utetally 
to  mobilize  for  decency"  he  told  the  gather- 
ing. 

Dr.  Brewster  stated  "We  mvist  consider  uni- 
versal service  as  the  essential  down  payiitent 
on  our  freedom." 

Mrs.  Wedel,  who  Is  associate  director  of 
the  Center  of  Voluntary  Service,  calletl  for 
a  need  to  challenge  "the  overemphaslA  on 
the  rational  and  the  practical." 

Noting  that  It  was  very  Important  la  the 
early  days  of  America  to  establish  law  and 
order,  she  contended  "Now  we  must  liegtn 
to  realize  that  we've  done  that  Job  kt  a 
great  cost  to  a  great  many  people,  do^e  It 
by  keeping  many  people  In  their  place*" 


Mrs.  Wedel  called  for  a  challenge  of  many 
assumptions  which  "are  behind  many  of  our 
hangups  today."  Among  these  assumptions, 
she  noted,  are  that  there  may  not  be 
enough  material  things  to  go  around,  that 
by  giving  "someone  else  a  little  freedom  we 
lose  some  ourselves,"  and  the  assumption 
that  peace  and  tranquility  are  the  best 
things  to  work  for. 

SCIKNCX    NOT   ENOT7GH 

Saudek,  a  vlslttag  lecturer  in  visual 
studies  at  Harvard  University,  noted  "science 
is  not  enough.  It  does  not  kindle  man's 
soul." 

Stating  that  In  some  television  today,  "the 
miracles  of  truth-telling  are  stifled  by  gov- 
ernment," he  called  for  major  changes  in 
the  use  of  television. 

Among  the  changes  he  proposed  were  for 
free  television  time  to  be  given  to  all  legally 
qualified  political  candidates,  that  candi- 
dates should  appear  themselves,  and  that 
commercial  and  public  broadcasters  should 
establish  In  federal  courts  .  .  .  "once  and 
for  all"  their  rights  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

Saudek  also  cited  a  need  for  public  tele- 
vision to  take  Its  side,  with  financial  and 
creative  Independence,  alongside  commercial 
television. 

Father  Ryan  warned  against  a  trend  to 
make  the  universe  "the  most  efficient  high- 
way system  in  the  world  to  get  nowhere." 

He  maintained  that  the  greatest  place  for 
change  and  creativity  Is  within  Institutions 
but  he  pointed  out  that  man  must  not  trust 
institutions  too  much  nor  must  the  In- 
stitution be  totally  rejected. 

Father  Ryan  proposed  a  change,  made 
within  the  Institutions,  with  trust,  confi- 
dence and  hope. 

aXSPONS,    NOT    aXACT 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  the  only  Negro  on 
the  panel,  urged  the  group  to  listen  to  what 
the  black  man  has  to  say  and  then,  he  said, 
the  white  community  should  respond,  not 
react. 

Explaining  the  difference,  he  noted  that  for 
whites  to  say  simply  no  to  Negro  demands  or 
to  simply  ask  what  to  do  for  blacks  Is  reac- 
tion. For  whites  to  take  seriously  the  persons 
Involved  In  a  situation,  to  take  seriously  what 
Is  being  said.  Is  a  response,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett stated. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Wahnecke,  Bishop 
of  Bethlehem  Diocese,  welcomed  the  panel- 
ists. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  art  exhibit  was 
Charles  Lucet,  French  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  who  made  the  stop  after 
speaking  at  Lafayette  College.  He  was  a  week- 
end guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  C.  Hanners  of 
Sprlngtown. 

Included  In  the  Episcopal  centennial  art 
exhibit  which  oi>ened  yesterday,  are  works  by 
Wlnslow  Homer,  Whistler,  John  Singer  Sar- 
gent, and  Thomas  Moran. 

The  assemblage  of  American  art  works  was 
coordinated  by  Mrs.  Peter  Prlchett  as  part  of 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese.  Co-chairman  of  the  exhibit  was  Mrs. 
Philip  I.  Herman. 

Part  of  the  exhibit  was  a  lithograph  by 
Mrs.  Jonas  Salk,  wife  of  the  noted  scientist 
and  developer  of  polio  vaccine.  The  poster 
created  by  Mrs.  Salk  refiects  the  exhibition's 
theme  "Creativity  in  Crisis"  and  showed  a 
youth  opening  a  path  to  a  town. 


CX>NORESSIONAL  POLICY  STATE- 
MENT NEEDED  TO  PUSH  USE  OF 
RECYCLED  MATERIALS  IN  FIGHT 
TO  CLEAN  UP  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 


concerned  about  what  is  happening  to 
our  environment  and  the  efforts  being 
made  to  clean  it  up.  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing an  extensive  study  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  92d  Congress.  The  Federal 
Government  can  make  a  major  move  in 
this  field  by  merely  making  the  policy 
decision  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  recycled  material  in 
all  the  products  it  purchases. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
single  purchaser  of  many  items  pur- 
chased in  the  U.S.  market.  With 
little  or  no  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  the  Federal  Government  can 
help  immensely  by  encouraging  greater 
use  of  recycled  material.  Legislation  I 
introduced  yesterday  with  40  cosponsors 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  require 
all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
make  greater  strides  in  using  products 
made  from  recycled  material. 

Joining  me  in  this  legislation  are  Lis 
AspiN,  Democrat,  Wisconsin;  Hermah 
Badillo,  Democrat,  New  York;  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham,  Democrat,  New  York; 
Benjamin  B.  BLACKBtmN,  Republican, 
Georgia;  John  Brademas,  Democrat,  In- 
diana; James  A.  Bttrkx,  Democrat, 
Massachusetts;  James  C.  Cleveland,  Re- 
publican, New  Hampshire;  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE,  Republican,  Massachusetts;  John 
D.  DiNGELL,  Democrat,  Michigan;  Don 
Edwards,  Democrat.  California;  Edwin 
W.  Edwards,  Democrat,  Louisiana;  Mar- 
vin L.  EscH,  Republican,  Michigan;  Ed- 
win B.  Porsythe,  Republican,  New  Jer- 
sey;  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Democrat.  Min- 
nesota; Sam  Gibbons,  Democrat,  Florida. 
Ella  T.  Grasso,  Democrat,  Connect- 
icut; Gilbert  Gude,  Republican,  Mary- 
land; Ken  Heckler,  Democrat,  West 
Virginia;  Henry  Helstoski,  Democrat, 
New  Jersey;  Frank  Horton,  Republican, 
New  York;  Jack  F.  Kemp,  Republican, 
New  York;  Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat, 
New  York;  Peter  N.  Kyros,  Democrat, 
Maine;  Clarence  D.  Long,  Etemocrat, 
Maryland:  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  Re- 
publican, California;  Robcano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Democrat,  Kentucky;  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Democrat,  Hawaii;  Alvin  E.  O'Konski, 
Republican,  Wisconsin;  J.  J.  Pickle, 
Democrat,  Texas;  Bertram  L.  Podell, 
Democrat,  New  York;  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Democrat,  New  York;  Fred  B.  Rooney, 
Democrat,  Pennsylvania;  J.  Edward 
RousH,  Democrat,  Indiana. 

William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat.  New 
York;  Charles  M.  Teacue,  Republican, 
California;  Robert  O.  Tiernan,  Demo- 
crat, Rhode  Island;  Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 
Democrat,  Pennsylvania;  Lawrence  G. 
Williams,  Republican,  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Democrat.  Califor- 
nia; and  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Donocrat, 
New  York. 

The  major  complaint  of  the  recycling 
industry  is  that  they  cannot  compete  for 
Federal  purchases  because  specifications 
in  many  areas  exclude  recycled  material 
despite  the  fact  that  a  recycled  product 
can  be  as  good  and  as  economical. 

The  Federal  Government  should  take 
the  lead  in  the  effort  to  use  recycled  ma- 
terial to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  In 
many  cases  it  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  increase  in  cost.  In  those  other 
cases  some  increase  will  be  justified  when 
we  consider  it  as  part  of  the  price  of  sav- 
ing our  environment. 
Our  first  bill,  H  Jl.  8005,  authorizes  and 
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directs  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  to 
purchase  paper  for  Federal  use  with  as 
great  an  amoimt  of  recycled  material  as 
is  possible  consistent  with  the  purpose 
for  which  the  paper  was  procured. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  restrictive 
specifications  which  until  recently  have 
barred  recycled  paper.  While  the  Gen- 
eral  Services  Administration  has  started 
slowly  to  revise  its  specifications,  con- 
gressional action  is  imperative  to  assure 
that  the  policy  of  utilizing  recycled 
material  Is  crystal  clear. 

Unfortunately  only  14  of  the  122  GSA 
paper  specifications  have  been  changed 
to  date  and  these  to  a  bare  minimum. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  8007,  is  a  study 
bill  which  established  a  Federal  policy 
for  the  maximum  use  of  recycled  mate- 
rials at  all  levels  of  procurement.  The 
bill  also  requires  a  joint  study  and  rec- 
ommendations by  the  two  procuring 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
(jeneral  Services  Administration  and 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Heretofore,  under  the  Waste  Recovery 
Act  passed  by  Congress  In  1970,  demon- 
stration grants  and  some  study  effort  of 
recycled  materials  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
provided.  My  bill  takes  the  approach 
that  the  procuring  agencies  should  get 
into  the  act,  and  report  back  to  Con- 
gress within  6  months  on  what  they  are 
doing  and  can  plan  to  do,  and  report 
annually  on  their  progress  each  year 
thereafter. 

To  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  us- 
ing recycled  paper  I  decided  to  become 
the  first  Congressman  to  print  his  regu- 
lar constituent  newsletter  on  recycled 
paper.  The  newsletter,  which  I  circu- 
lated among  House  Members  a  week  ago 
Friday,  wm  printed  on  50  percent  re- 
cycled paper.  This  paper  is  of  equal,  if 
not  better,  quality  than  other  offset 
papers  and,  most  important,  the  cost  was 
comparable. 

The  procurement  mechanism  will,  I 
feel,  prove  the  point  that  if  a  free  mar- 
ket is  opened  up  for  those  In  the  recy- 
cling industry,  they  can  and  would  com- 
pete. Endless  tons  of  paper  litter  our 
streets  and  highways  and  fill  unsightly 
dumps.  The  first  annual  report  of  the 
Council  on  Environment  Quality,  issued 
in  August  1970,  said  only  19  percent  of 
scrap  paper  discarded  in  the  United 
States  was  ever  reused.  Compare  this  to 
the  50  percent  of  paper  which  the  Jap- 
anese reclaim  and  reprocess  each  year 
for  the  use  of  their  people. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  other 
solid  wastes  which  eventuaUy  wind  up 
as  air,  water,  or  land  pollution. 

The  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  lead  in  promoting  the  use  of  recycled 
material.  There  are  many  products  and 
materials  which  are  simply  discarded  as 
solid  waste  when  they  have  been  used 
or  damaged.  This  accumulation  of  waste 
matter  presents  a  danger  to  health  and 
welfare  to  every  American.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  dumping 
these  items  and  destroying  the  environ- 
ment. 

Many  products  and  material  could  be 
recovered  and  reused  as  the  raw  material 
for  new  products  and  materials.  Such 
recovery  would  eliminate   the   noxious 
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and  dangerous  accumulation  of  solid 
waste.  At  the  same  time  it  would  further 
efforts  to  conserve  natural  resources  smd 
preserve  the  environment. 

I  Eun  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  positive  stei>6  are  also  being  taken 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
which  Is  reviewing  its  purchases  of  pa- 
pers used  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  This  report  is  to  be  completed  by 
July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  keys  to  solving 
our  solid  waste  problem  is  to  make  peo- 
ple aware  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
loss  of  resources  when  discarded  material 
simply  lies  in  a  dump,  cluttering  up  the 
landscape.  As  I  have  siald  I  feel  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  the  lead  and 
use  products  made  from  recycled  mate- 
rial whenever  it  can. 

In  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent there  are  efforts  to  increase  the 
use  of  recycled  material.  The  town  of- 
Ramapo  in  Rockland  Coimty  is  using 
recycled  paper.  The  city  and  State  of 
New  York  are  making  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection and  I  am  sure  there  are  others 
that  I  have  not  heard  about. 

Newspapers  in  the  27th  District  of  New 
York  are  also  using  recycled  paper  in 
their  publications.  Among  them  are  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal,  the  Rockland 
Journal-News  and  the  Evening  News  in 
Newburgh. 

I  would  strongly  urge  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  look  into  the  use  of  re- 
cycled material  in  his  own  office  and  to 
encourage  his  State  and  local  officials  to 
do  the  same. 

This  is  a  simple,  painless,  and  in  many 
cases  cost-free  way  of  eliminating  a  great 
deal  of  solid  waste,  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment and  conserving  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  text  of  my  two  bills  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

H.R.  8005 
A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
OeneraJ  Services  Admlnisrtratlon  to  Insure 
the  procurement  and  use  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  of  products  manufactured 
from  recycled  materlaJs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  (a)  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  there  are  many  products  and  materials 
which,  after  they  have  been  used  or  dam- 
aged, are  discarded  or  scrapped  as  waste 
matter; 

(2)  the  accumulation  of  this  waste  mat- 
ter presents  a  danger  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  many  products  and  materials  (other- 
wise discarded  as  waste  matter)  could  be 
recovered  and  reused  as  the  raw  material 
for  ne^  products  and  materials; 

(4)  such  recovery  and  reuse  of  such  waste 
matter  will  abate  the  noxious  and  dangerous 
accumulation  of  such  waste  matter  and  will 
aid  In  the  effort  to  conserve  our  scarce 
natural  resources;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  in  the  effort  to  utilize 
recycled  material  by  procuring  and  using,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  those  products 
and  materials  which  have,  as  part  of  their 
conyjosltlon,  recycled  material. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 


ices Administration  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Administrator")  to  take  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  actions  to  insure  the  pro- 
curement and  use  (to  the  greatest  extent 
possible)  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  of 
products  and  materials  which  have,  as  part 
of  their  composition,  recycled  material,  and 
to  Jointly  conduct  a  f\ill  and  complete  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  procur«nent  and  use 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  such  products 
and  materials. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator are  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
the  necessary  and  proper  actions,  including 
the  promulgation  of  standards  and  regula- 
tions, to  ensure  the  procurement  and  use  (to 
the  greatest  extent  possible)  by  the  depart- 
ment, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  products  and  ma- 
terials which  have,  as  part  of  their  composi- 
tion, recycled  material.  Such  standards  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
or  by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  promul- 
gated In  the  same  manner  as  those  standards 
and  regulations  promulgated  under  the  i»o- 
-  visions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  relating  to 
procurement  and  use  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  personal  property. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  and  the  Admlnlstrat<M-  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  jointly  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  which  prod- 
ucts and  materials  procured  or  used  by  the 
departments,  agencies,  or  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  could  be  required 
to  have,  as  part  of  their  composition,  re- 
cycled material  while  meeting  the  use  speci- 
fications of  such  departments,  agencies,  or 
Instrumentalities. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator, In  carrying  out  the  joint  study 
under  this  Act.  are  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  executive  department,  bu- 
reau, agency,  board,  commission,  office,  In- 
dependent establishment,  or  Instrumen- 
tality any  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purp>o6es  of  this 
Act,  and  each  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  Is  authorized  and  directed, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish 
such  Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  directly  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Administrator,  upon  their  joint  request. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  securing  the  ne- 
cessary scientific  data  and  Information  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  may  Jointly 
make  contracts  with  universities,  research 
Institutions,  foundations,  laboratories,  and 
other  competent  public  or  private  agencies 
to  conduct  research  Into  the  various  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  using  products  and  ma- 
terials which  have,  as  part  of  their  com- 
position, recycled  material.  For  such  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
are  authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  and  the  Administra- 
tor shall  report  to  the  Congress,  from  time 
to  time,  the  findings  and  results  of  the 
study  conducted'- under  this  Act  and  the 
final  report  shall  be  made  no  later  than  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  final  re- 
port shall  Include  the  findings  and  results 
of  the  study,  and  specifically — 

(1)  recommendations  as  to  the  necessary 
and  proper  legislative,  administrative,  or 
other  actions  that  should  be  taken  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrimientalltles  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment procure  and  use  (whenever  pos- 
sible) products  and  materials  which  have, 
as  part  of  their  composition,  recycled  ma- 
terial; and 

(2)  what  actions  the  Secretary  and  Ad- 
ministrator have  already  taken,  either  Joint- 
ly or  separately,  to  promote  and  ensure  the 
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procvu-ement  and  use  by  such  departmei  ts, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalitiee  of  such  pn  <1- 
ucts  and  materials. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  and  the  Admlnlst^'a- 
tor  shall  make  a  Joint  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  progress  that 
they  are  making  in  providing  for  the  pfo- 
curement  and  use  by  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalttleB  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  products  and  matwlals  which 
have,  as  part  of  their  composition,  recyaed 
materials.  The  report  submitted  under  tpils 
section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Oongfless 
within  60  days  after  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  such  report  is  submitted. 
The  first  such  report  shall  be  due  wltpln 
60  days  after  the  end  of  the  first  calen^lar 
year  ending  after  the  date  of  eniictmenlj  of 
this  Act.  { 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  "recycled  material"  means  any  pnpd- 
uct  or  material  completed  for  sale  or  mm 
which  has  been —  J 

(1)  scrapped,  used,  damaged,  or  other- 
wise discarded;  and 

(2)  recovered  in  whole  or  In  part  and  I  re- 
used as  ail  or  part  of  the  contents  of  kny 
new  material  or  product;  or  1 

(3)  the  salvageable  wastes  or  by-prod«cts 
of  which  are  recovered  and  reused  as  alj  or 
part  of  the  contents  of  any  new  material  or 
product.  \ 

H.R.  8007 
A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Admlhls- 
trator  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  prescribe  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  recycled  material  aon- 
tained  in  paper  procured  or  used  byjthe 
Federal  Government  or  the  Dlstrlctj  of 
Columbia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houx  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stofei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnl^ra- 
tlve  Services  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  pew 
subsection :  I 

"(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subptra- 
grapb  (2),  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  establishing  standards  wlthj  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  any  paper  procured 
or  used  by  any  Federal  agency  or  the  pis- 
trtct  of  Columbia.  Such  regulations  4^all 
specify  that  the  contents  of  such  paper  ihall 
consist  of  as  great  an  amount  of  rectcled 
material  as  Is  possible  consistent  wlth|  the 
purpose  for  which  such  paper  was  procured. 
"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of] this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  coordi- 
nate his  efforts  with  the  requirements,  Ipol- 
Icles  and  authority  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  as  Indicated  under  sectlonj  313 
of  chapter  3,  and  chapter  5  of  Title  44  of 
the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  stand- 
ards of  quality  of  paper  I .  I 

"(3)  Except  for  the  provisions  of  subjara- 
graphs  (4)  and  (7)  of  section  602(d)  c^  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  the  regulations  preectlbed 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  subsection 
shall  apply  (In  as  uniform  a  manner  is  Is 
practicable)  to  all  paper  procured  or  u»!d  In 
the  United  States  by  any  Federal  agency  or 
the  District  of  Colximbla. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  under  thls:sub- 
sectlon,  the  term  'recycled  material'  rdeans 
any  paper  which:  I 

"(1)  has  served  the  purpose  for  which  It 
was  originally   manufactured;  J 

"(2)  has  been  scrapped  or  otherwise!  dis- 
carded as  an  element  of  solid  waste;  and 

"(3)  has  been  recovered  In  whole  pr  In 
part  and  reprocessed  Into  a  new  raw  i|iate- 
rial  used  in  the  manufacturing  procetes  of 
new  paper;  I 

except  that  such  term  shall  not  me«m  those 
materials  generated  by  the  paper  manufac- 
turing procees  and  reused  within  a  pla^t  as 
part  of  such  process.  , 

"(6)  For  the  purpKJses  of  this  subseistlon 
the    term    'United   States'    means   the    fifty 


States,   the   District  of   Columbia,   and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Sec.  2.  Section  602(d)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  striking  out  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section  "Nothing"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  section 
201(f),  nothing". 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT  TO  EXTEND 
THE  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  COM- 
PREHENSIVE HEALTH  PROJECTS 
WHICH  EXPIRE  JUNE  30,  1972 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  for 
H.R.  7657  is  increasing.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  five  years, 
the  children  and  youth  comprehensive 
health  projects  which  are  now  slated  for 
oblivion  as  of  June  30,  1972.  has  at  this 
time  37  cosponsors.  There  are  at  the 
present  67  programs  in  29  States  deliver- 
ing comprehensive  health  care  to  450,000 
children  and  youth  of  lower  socioeconom- 
ic levels  in  central  cities  and  rural  areas. 
These  children  and  youth  projects  rep- 
resent one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of  ex- 
perience in  comprehensive  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  country. 

I  urge  Members  to  become  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  appending  to  my 
statements  further  information  on  some 
of  these  programs : 

Summary  Impacts  of  the  Children  and 
YotTTH  Programs 
(By  Vernon  E.  Weckwerth,  Ph.  D.,  director, 
systems    development    project.    University 
of  Minnesota) 

The  Children  and  Youth  program  Is  unique 
by  legislative  design  and  has  demonstrated  Its 
effectiveness  In  organizational  Impacts  on 
care  delivery,  effective  Implementation  of 
planned,  continuous,  complete  care  which  by 
a  certain  number  of  measures  have  produced 
healthier  children.  The  program  is  also  char- 
acterized by  the  existence  of  having  an  In- 
formation system  which  not  only  can  meas- 
ure performance  and  costs  of  care  on  an  on- 
going basis  but  predict  these  as  well. 

For  the  program  as  a  whole,  the  69  service 
delivery  projects  have  over  490,000  regis- 
tered children  and  youth  out  of  a  maximum 
residing  In  these  geographical  service  areas 
of  3.4  million  children  and  youth.  These  chil- 
dren are  from  the  least  well,  lowest  Income, 
most  health-service  deprived  populations 
across  the  nation. 

major  impacts 

1.  For  the  first  time,  health  departments, 
teaching  hospitals  and  medical  schools  be- 
came directly  Involved,  as  both  grantees  and 
deliverers,  in  both  preventive  and  curative 
services  for  large  popialatlons  of  children. 
As  a  result  medical  school  curricula  were 
changed  and  additionally,  organizational 
capacities  to  deliver  care  created  for  the  first 
time  In  most  grantees. 

2.  The  disease  dUtributlons  of  presenting 
conditions  were  changed  as  children  moved 
from  encounter  care  services  to  supervised 
care.  Conditions  believed  to  be  preventable 
have  In  most  cases  dropped  in  prevalance 
among  the  registrants.  Most  dramatic  are 
the  rising  rates  of  "well  children"  upon  sub- 
sequent assessment  for  those  who  have  been 
under  planned  service  programs. 

3.  By  reorganizing  and  experimenting  criti- 
cal Interchange  and  substitution  of  lower 
cost,  local  health  workers  can  do  the  Job  in 
lieu  of  non-available  and  higher  cost  persun- 
nel. 


4.  Service  linkages  to  the  polyglot  of  other 
purveyors  have  been  established,  and  a  co- 
ordinated service  system  Is  now  operational 
in  many  projects  with  good  progress  being 
made  In  most  others. 

5.  Because  ol  Its  management  Information 
system,  the  C  &  Y  Program  Is  the  only  health 
program  that  can  give  quarter  by  quarter 
data  on  measures  of  continuity,  completeness 
and  costs  of  care  as  well  as  f  utiu-e  trend  data 
on  delivery  and  costs.  Such  measures  as  back- 
logs of  services,  terminations,  retention, 
changes  In  health  status,  hospitalization  and 
cost  measures  provide  a  self-correcting  data 
for  administrative  decision  making. 

selected  findings 

1.  Rates  of  hospitalization  have  fallen  to 
about  one-third  of  what  they  were  three 
years  ago. 

2.  Costs  of  care  per  child  year  have  dropped 
by  over  30%  during  the  last  21/2  years— this 
In  spite  of  national  trend  of  nearly  the  re- 
verse magnitude.  The  numbers  reflect  actual 
dollar  costs,  unadjusted  for  Inflation,  but  In- 
cluding all  federal  and  matching  funds. 

3.  All  services,  not  Just  medical  and  hospi- 
tal care  but  full  dental  services,  nursing, 
nutrition,  speech  and  hearing,  social  service, 
physical  and  occupational  therapy  are  In- 
cluded for  all  children  who  need  them.  Many 
of  these  services  are  provided  on  a  family 
basis  because  individual  case  care  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  Even  with  these  complete 
and  continuous  services,  the  costs  per  child 
year  range  from  a  regional  high  average  of 
about  $375  per  child  per  year  to  a  national 
average  of  $130  per  child  per  year.  As  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  some  $350 
per  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  nation, 
these  projects  are  performing  at  unantici- 
pated low  costs — particularly  considering 
that  these  children  are  drawn  from  the  least 
healthy  areas  in  the  nation. 

CONCXUSION 

Without  doubt,  not  all  of  the  answers  are 
available  to  all  questions,  but  more  is  known 
for  decision-  and  policy-making  purposes 
about  the  C  &  Y  program,  and  more  results 
are  demonstrated  for  this  program  than  lor 
any  other  federally  sponsored  health  care 
program.  These  projects  are  living  evidence 
of  69  unique  ways  of  demonstrating  that  care 
can  be  delivered  effectively  to  the  most  de- 
prived parts  of  our  populace  on  a  complete, 
continuous,  planned,  quality  basis,  yet  at  a 
cost  which  this  nation  not  only  can  afford, 
but  more  Importantly,  cannot  afford  not  to 
continue.  This  evidence  of  diversity  in  deliv- 
ery  to  match  local  idiosyncrasies  yet  with 
national  review  and  assessment  Is  critically 
Important  as  a  policy  consideration  as  well — 
lest  we  once  again  make  the  mistake  and 
produce  one  uniform  program  which  on  the 
average  fits  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  In- 
dividually fits  nowhere  within  the  country. 


THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  SCORECARD 

AND     CAPTIVE     NATIONS     WEEK, 

JULY  18-24 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  1971  Captive  Nations  Week  coming 
up  in  the  period  of  July  18-24,  it  is  not 
too  soon  for  our  Members  to  begin  relat- 
ing the  whole  issue  of  Vietnam  to  the 
basic  captive  nations  fact.  Fundamental- 
ly, our  successful  struggle  in  Vietnam 
and  throughout  Southeast  Asia  is  to  pre- 
vent the  addition  of  other  peoples  and 
nations  to  the  already  staggering  and 
long  list  of  captive  nations.  As  has  been 
so  often  in  the  past,  those  who  would 
undermine  our  struggle  and  the  Presi- 
dent's resolve  for  the  national  sflf-deter- 
mination  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
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Cambodia — regardless  of  the  motivation 
or  reason — would  be  contributing  to  the 
extension  of  the  captive  nations  list, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  the 
accommodation  of  determinative  Soviet 
Russian  aggression  through  a  Hanoi 
proxy. 

The  article  on  "The  Captive  Nations 
Scorecard,"  authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University  for 
the  summer  issue  of  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly,  examines  against  a  meaning- 
ful background  the  critical  test  that 
Moscow,  basically,  has  posed  for  us  in 
Vietnam.  As  he  puts  it  with  reference  to 
Vietnam,  "The  mess  President  Nixon  in- 
herited has  been  progressively  dissipated, 
and  we  can  come  out  of  it  honorably 
and  successfully  if  responsible  Ameri- 
icans  can  stubbornly  resist  the  use  of  this 
vital  issue  as  a  political  football  in  our 
domestic  politics."  But  reckless  domes- 
tic politics  is  not  the  entire  explanation. 
In  his  captive  nations  approach  to  poli- 
tical warfare  on  the  U.S.  terrain,  he 
states: 

One  would  have  to  be  blind.  Indeed,  not 
to  see  Hanoi's  long  arm  of  supptorters  In 
most  of  the  antiwar  demonstrations  here. 

Not  only  Vietnam  and  political  warfare 
in  the  United  States  are  specifically  re- 
lated to  the  captive  nations  approach 
in  this  article,  but  also  other  contem- 
porary events,  such  as  the  Kudirka  case, 
the  24th  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers'  plea  for  "a  policy  no 
longer  haunted  by  the  past,  but  com- 
mitted freshly  to  the  opportimities  for 
the  future,"  In  the  captive  nations  rest 
these  opportunities  for  they  are  the  real 
issue  of  peoples  in  bondage  and  under 
tyranny.  For  its  synthetical  qualities,  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  reading  of 
our  Members  and  our  represented 
people : 

The  Captive  Nations  Scorecabo 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

With  the  cross-currents  of  opinion  and 
irresponsible,  as  well  as  subversive,  action 
prevalent  In  the  United  States,  the  annual 
maintenance  of  a  scorecard  on  the  captive 
nations  becomes  Increasingly  necessary.  Not 
that  this  country  Is  an  Immediate  candidate 
for  the  list,  although  this  situation  could  be 
radically  altered  by  a  significant  technologic 
breakthrough  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
but  rather  that  other  nations  are  on  the 
brink  of  being  listed  by  virtue  of  typical 
American  Impatience  and  protracted  Inabil- 
ity to  understand  the  incessant  Cold  War 
we're  pitted  in.  It  Is  not  without  striking  sig- 
nificance that  those  areas  of  the  world  which 
are  currently  most  affected  by  Cold  War 
operations,  both  as  potential  victims  and  ag- 
gressors, are  also  vividly  aware  of  the  mas- 
sive reality  of  the  captive  nations  and  the 
lasting  utility  of  captive  nations  analysis. 
This  Includes  particularly  the  free  area  of 
Asia  and,  on  the  side  of  the  aggressor,  Mos- 
cow, Peking  and  Hanoi. 

The  manifest  Irony  of  the  contemporary 
situation,  roughly  the  past  thirteen  years.  Is 
that  the  "home  of  the  free  and  the  brave," 
where  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
originated  and  the  captive  nations  movement 
In  its  total  meaning  was  launched,  has  on 
the  popular  level  shown  to  be  relatively  hesi- 
tant, fearful,  and  somewhat  confused.  To  be 
sure.  In  broad  outlines  of  official  structure 
and  private  participation  the  movement  con- 
tinues to  be  well  Intact,  but  Its  full   con- 


tent of  Implementation  In  government  and 
beyond  still  remains  only  potential  In  char- 
acter. In  tune  with  the  note  of  cumulative 
causation  in  history  Itself,  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  movement  In  the  United  States 
have  been  substantially  documented  and 
doubtlessly  will  serve  as  an  Indispensable 
background  for  the  near  future.'  Also,  on  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution Congress  accommodated  the  publi- 
cation of  a  cogent  presentation  of  official 
views  concerning  the  movement.-  However, 
despite  these  and  numerous  other  evidences 
of  the  broad  outlines,  the  dominant  fact 
Is  that  the  United  States — again,  broadly 
speaking — lags  behind  other  areas  of  the 
world  in  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  captive  nations  approach. 

Why  has  this  Ironical  condition  been  so? 
This  question  Is  often  posed  after  lectures 
on  the  subject  have  practically  given  the 
main  points  of  explanation.  The  answers 
to  this  seemingly  complex  question  are  ac- 
tually more  than  one.  The  first  and  fore- 
most is  the  uncanny  Ignorance  of  our  pop- 
ulace, both  formally  educated  and  less  so, 
concerning  the  Soviet  Union,  the  chief  area 
of  threat  and  hostility  toward  the  U.S.  This 
may  sound  like  a  harsh  Indictment  of  our 
people,  but  assuredly  In  any  forum  devoted 
to  the  subject  it  wouldn't  take  long  to  detect 
serious  weaknesses  on  this  score.  Closely  re- 
lated to  this.  Indeed  buttressing  It,  Is  the 
typical  American  distaste  for  history,  for  the 
fundamental  requisite  of  knowing  how  an 
object  or  situation  has  come  to  be  what  It 
Is.  Aside  from  the  subject  of  the  cumulative 
development  of  the  captive  nations,  far  too 
many  aren't  even  cognizant  of  the  xmique 
development  and  precious  traidltlons  of  these 
United  States;  witness  many  a  fool  per- 
mitted to  speak  from  a  college  rostrum  on 
the  vacuity  of  history.  The  third  all-embrac- 
ing explanation  covers  a  wide  range  of  phe- 
nomena and  activities  under  one  sufficient 
caption — a  growing  demoralization  In  re- 
spect for  authority  and  the  Individual  per- 
son. No  matter  how  one  attempts  to  twist  or 
distort  It  with  notions  that  are  thought  to 
be  new,  this  caption  more  than  adequately 
embraces  the  fleeting  superflcialities  of  our 
times,  such  as  sex  mania,  drugs  addiction, 
oriental-styled  demonstrations,  bombings, 
women's  liberation,  accented  crime,  pornog- 
raphy, black,  student  and  other  forms  of  Il- 
lusory power,  and  a  host  of  other  acultural 
expressions  of  human  exhibitionism. 

Mention  is  necessarily  made  here  of  these 
superficialities,  which  some  self-made  phil- 
osophers regard  as  "change,"  solely  because 
they  pertain  In  some  degree  as  corrosive 
agents  to  the  moral  fibre  of  our  nation 
which,  whether  It  Is  generally  recognized  or 
not.  Is  the  ultimate  target  of  both  Moscow 
and  Peking.  The  morale  of  a  nation  Is  In 
a  way  even  far  more  Important  than  Its  arm- 
ament, and  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  being 
progressively  undermined,  as  here  In  the 
United  States,  the  nation  becomes  Increas- 
ingly vulnerable  not,  as  many  think,  to  some 
sort  of  radical  or  communist  takeover,  but 
rather  to  excessess  of  reaction  within  and 
miscalculations  without  that  wUl  Inevit- 
ably lead  to  a  hot,  global  war. 

Since  1965,  after  the  critical  presidential 
campaign  the  fall  before,  the  U.S.  has  become 
a  fertile  terrain  for  political  warfare  by 
manipulated  Indigenous  forces  and  external 
Influences.  Korea,  Hungary,  Cuba  tnd  now 
Vietnam  symptomlze  with  -cumulative  effect 
the  steady  erosion  of  America's  national  will 
to  employ  Its  vested  power,  both  physical  and 
moral,  to  curb  decisively  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  the  remaining  two  Imperial  com- 
plexes in  the  world,  the  USSR  and  Red  China. 
Allied  with  the  demoralizing  agents  are  the 
neo-lsolatlonlsm,  self-lndlctment  and  mas- 
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ochlsm  sweeping  several  sectors  of  the  nation 
that  cannot  help  but  Implode  with  a  variety 
of  spurious,  moralistic  ratlonallzatloiu  and 
unstably  concern  Itself  with  matters  of  sec- 
ondary and  trivial  Import  on  the  scale  of 
world  conflict. 

AMERICA'S  LOSS  OF  MORAL  CONSCIENCE 

In  all  of  this  not  so  complex  environment, 
what  Is  of  crucial  Importance  to  the  evolving 
captive  nations  analysis  Is  America's  progres- 
sive loss  of  moral  conscience  toward  one  bil- 
lion of  humanity  under  totalitarian  Red  ty- 
ranny and  oppression.  This  dismal  develop- 
ment goes  hand-ln-hand  with  our  growing 
Incapability  to  undertake  the  primary  and 
essential  tasks  of  Free  World  leadership  and 
responsibility.  Vacuous  utterances  about 
"policing  the  world"  and  the  like  are  nothing 
but  expressions  of  insularity  toward  the  re- 
alities of  our  world.  Any  translated  objectl- 
ficatlon  given  to  them  would  certainly  pro- 
duce vsu:uuins  that  our  enemies  would  rap- 
Idly  occupy  to  our  severe  strategic  disadvan- 
tage. Logically,  no  matter  how  you  slice  It, 
the  Interwoven  pattern  of  eroded  national 
will,  disused  power,  confusion  as  to  the  his- 
torical meaning  of  America,  rationalized  pre- 
occupations with  ostrlch-llke  activities,  and 
an  appalling  loss  of  moral  conscience  toward 
the  billion  of  humanity  reduces  Itself  to  a  de- 
clining faith  In  world  freedom,  which  can 
and  wlU  Include  our  own  In  the  end  If  redress 
and  leadership  along  the  line  are  found 
wanting. 

For  some  time  now  It  has  been  of  Intriguing 
interest  to  the  writer  and  others  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  self -proclaimed  advocates  of 
"social  Justice,"  the  Instant  "humanists,"  our 
"sociological"  preachers  and  the  like  tend  to 
be  long  on  moralistic  exhortations  relevant 
to  ostrlch-llke  absorptions  and  completely 
silent  when  it  comes  to  the  captive  na- 
tions and  their  relevancy  to  our  long-term 
freedom.  A  number  of  causal  reasons  can  be 
offered  to  explain  this  glaring  fact — yes.  In- 
cluding even  Ignorance  and  subversive  In- 
tent— but  the  fact  Is  simply  mentioned 
here  to  point  out  the  freedom-conscience 
gap  on  the  part  of  a  current  vocal  segment 
In  our  nation.  However,  Inexorable  events.  If 
not  reasoned  Judgment,  will  In  the  trying 
years  ahead  fill  In  this  gap  and  fully  Jxistlfy 
and  substantiate  the  captive  nations  analyti- 
cal approach.  It  surely  doesn't  require  much 
common  sense  to  perceive  the  simple  truth 
that  gained  freedoms  at  home — and  there 
have  been  many — ^wUl  count  for  naught  M 
total  national  freedom  is  perilously  endan- 
gered and  lost. 

OTHERS   CONSCIOUS   OF   CAPTIVE    NATIONS 

While  the  U.S.,  most  countries  in  Free 
Europe,  and  Japan  pursue  buslness-as-usual 
and  wallow  In  a  maze  of  Imploslveness  and 
every  Imagined  domestic  problem,  others  on 
both  sides  of  the  dividing  line  between 
developing  democracy  and  totalitarianism 
maintain,  but  for  different  reasons,  a  vivid 
consciousness  about  the  over  two  dozen  cap- 
tive nations.  Those  who  are  particularly 
threatened  by  Red  Imperialist  totalitarian- 
ism have  advanced  the  captive  nations  move- 
ment with  unprecedented  fervor  and  dedica- 
tion. In  Asia,  from  the  Republic  of  Korea 
down  to  the  PhUlpplnes  and  India,  the 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
g^ows  progressively  and  activities  throughout 
the  year,  such  as  the  World  Anti-Communist 
Conference,  place  stress  on  the  haunting 
reality  of  all  the  captive  nations.*  The 
Republic  of  China,  cognizant  of  the  some 
700  million  captives  on  the  mainland,  has 
consistently  and  sui)erlatively  propagated 
the  truths  about  all  the  captive  nations. 
Needless  to  say,  those  closest  to  the  border- 
line of  freedom  in  Asia,  even  Including  to 
some  degree  Japan,  cannot  avoid  being  con- 
scious of  the  cumulative  list  of  captive 
nations,    for    the    Immediate    threat    over- 
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shadowing  them  Is  the  threat  of  their  adtJ- 
tlon  to  the  list. 

For  reasona  negative  in  character  tie 
opposite  side,  too.  Is  conscious  ol  the  captive 
nations  movement.  Obviously  the  movement 
pertains  to  the  very  populaces  under  thdlr 
totalitarian  control  and  In  the  long-rin 
points  to  the  expansion  of  freedom  and  the 
demise  of  their  tyrannical  regimes.  Fr()m 
1959  to  the  present,  the  record  of  persistant 
denunciation  against  (3aptlve  Nations  Waek 
by  Moscow,  Peking  and  the  less  significant 
Red  centers  is  a  long  and  vehement  o|ie. 
Could  one  expect  It  to  be  otherwise  whfen 
the  resolution  Itself  lays  bare  the  natxirejof 
the  enemy  and  his  cumulative  conquesis? 
One  of  the  lastest  tirades  against  the  mote- 
ment.  published  In  several  Moscow  organs 
and  In  a  variety  of  languages  for  Its  woHd 
distribution,  makes  for  fascinating  reading 
in  abuses  of  half-truths.'  For  InsUnce,  Itj  Is 
stated,  "The  facts  show  that  the  provocative 
activity  of  the  organizers  of  Captive  Natlc^ns 
Week  Increases  sharply  whenever  the  Inter- 
national situation  is  aggravated."  This  ha^f- 
truth  is  then  applied  to  the  Russian  rapei  of 
Czecho-Slovakla  with  the  strong  Implication 
that  captive  nations  advocates  should  h^ive 
remained  silent  in  the  name  of  "peaceful  ;o- 
exlstence"  as  Interpreted  by  the  RiissUna. 
One  often  wonders  what  level  of  menta^ty 
Red  propagandists  strive  to  Impress.         ^ 

In  the  realistically  structured  thought,  of 
captive  nations  analysis,  this  and  sUnflar 
contrived  Red  dialecUcs  can  be  handled  wjth 
ease.  Typical  of  Russian  distortions,  for  ex- 
ample, the  same  source  attacks  the  writer's 
book  m  this  vicious  vein:  "The  author^  of 
this  vindictive  scrawl  literaUy  falls  over  h^- 
self,  attempting  to  prove  that  the  Sofiet 
Union  is  'vulnerable  In  the  national  respact.' 
This  preacher  of  fascist  Ideology,  repeating 
the  haclcneyed  propaganda  thesis  of  Oc»eb- 
bel's  ministry,  openly  advocates  a  preventive 
war  against  the  USSR."'  The  play  od  a 
reader's  naivet*  here  la  Infinite.  As  to  fafcts, 
the  inner  quote  by  the  Red  writer  is  his  dwn 
fabrication.  The  Vulnerable  RiLssians  or  ^ny 
of  my  writings  purposely  avoid  a  depletion 
of  the  USSR  as  a  national  state.  And  on  h;he 
matter  of  preventive  war.  this,  too.  Is  i  his 
concoction,  for  nowhere  can  he  find  a  sub- 
stantiation of  this  in  twenty-five  year^  of 
literary  output.  As  to  guilt  by  theoretic las- 
sociauon  with  the  Nazis,  this  technique 
scarcely  needs  conmient.  Despite  numeijous 
basic  differences  in  the  thesis,  let  it  be  laid 
that  even  the  devil  preys  upon  the  goodj  for 
his  own  diabolical  ends,  as  the  Russian 
totalltarlans  themselves  so  well  know  ^d 
practice.  I 

Briefiy.  the  capUve  nations  mode  of  ankly- 
sls  and  approach,  which  Is  so  disconcerting 
to  our  enemies,  is  clearly  far  superior  man 
any  other  type  of  treatment  existing  in  th» 
state  of  our  social  scientific  dlsclpUnesJ  to- 
day. Fundamentally,  it  Is  a  genetlcal  analysis 
that  empirically  commences  at  the  orlgm  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm  and  dpwn 
to  the  present  sturdily  answers  the  funda- 
mental question  "How  did  this  whole  Phe- 
nomenon of  Imperialist  Red  domination  over 
peoples  and  nations  come  to  be  what  Itjls?" 
From  many  angles,  the  merits  of  this  Iota! 
historical  framework  of  reference  are  far- 
reaching  and  simply  cannot  be  matched  by 
any  other  mold  of  analysis,  especially  a  sllft- 
Ing.  pragmatic  one  that  depends  more  on 
ear  than  the  brain.  As  our  adversaries 
know,  this  genetical  type  of  analysis 
stantly  puts  forward  the  real  evolutlo^ 
Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm  so 
there  can  never  be  any  lapse  in  memor*  oo 
the  part  of  both  th»  teacher  and  the  tai^ght 
and  room  for  exploitable  dupes  and 
unwary  is  thereby  severely  restricted, 
groundwork  of  the  analysis  also  allows  lor  a 
more  penetrative  analysis  of  current  prob- 
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lems.  the  preclusion  of  halrbrained  theories 
flouting  evidence  itself,  the  prudent  minimi- 
zation of  repeated  errors,  a  more  flexible,  ra- 
tional adjustment  to  accidental  changes  In 
the  Red  environment,  and  certainly  a  more 
intuitive  grasp  of  futural  uncertainties.  By 
the  very  nature  of  Its  content  on  expansive 
Interrelationships,  the  analysis  continually 
enforces  a  capacity  to  interrelate  events 
effected  by  the  strategic  behavior  of  our 
prime  enemy.  Thus,  for  example.  Moscow's 
build-up  and  imperial  consolidation  within, 
and  "wars  of  Uberatlon,"  can  be  more  readily 
perceived  and  appreciated  against  the  back- 
ground of  captive  nations  than  on  the  basis 
of  anything  else. 

To  put  it  mildly,  American  global  thinking 
Is  highly  unstructured  and  floats  largely  on 
currents  of  development  and  change,  and  the 
Immediate  problems  they  pose.  If  It  possesses 
background,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mere 
succession  of  past  develcH)ments  and  change, 
without  a  meaningful  structure  differen- 
tiating for  the  present  and  the  future  past 
essentials  and  unessentlals.  This  also  may 
seem  as  a  harsh,  critical  indictment,  but  a  bit 
of  sober  reflection  on  the  relative  decline  of 
American  power  since  1945,  its  lost  opportu- 
nities for  expanded  freedom  had  it  possessed 
a  global  vision  for  the  future  grounded  In 
the  flrm  realities  of  the  past,  and  its  present 
state  of  national  confusion  and  even  ab- 
surdity cannot  but  lead  one  to  serious  doubts 
about  its  capabUity  to  exercise  Its  world  re- 
sponsibility and  insxire  an  enduring  peace.  As 
the  writer  strongly  points  out  In  his  ciirrent 
book,  "In  a  way.  we.  the  U.S..  are  like  the 
infant  child.  On  the  scale  of  psycho-political 
warfare,  'peaceful  co-engagement,"  'competi- 
tive coexistence'  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call 
it.  in  comparison  with  the  Russian  totallta- 
rlans we  are  grossly  inferior  in  the  critical 
areas  of  diplomatic  maneuver,  propaganda. 
Ideological  vision,  totalistlc  thinking,  long- 
run  planning,  e^lonage.  political  initiative, 
and  sheer  national  will."'  Much  of  this  is 
the  result  of  our  inability  to  shed  quickly 
old  preconceptions  and  myths  that  have 
founded  our  relations  with  the  USSR, 
grounded  our  foreign  policy  for  too  long,  and 
have  ultimately  been  responsible  for  our 
present,  unpredictable  state. 

THE    SCOREBOARD 

Over  fifty  years  of  Eurasian  history  are. 
with  pointed  essentiality  for  our  national 
scorecard,  along  with  probable  projections 
for  the  period  ahead:  ^ 

security,   chronologized   in   this   convenient 

The  Captive  Nationa — Who's  Next? 

Country,  people,  and  year  of  Communist 

domination 

Armenia   1920 

Azerbaijan   1920 

Byelorussia    1920 

Cossackla   1920 

Georgia — 1920 

Idel-Ural 1920 

North  Caucasia 1920 

Ukraine     1920 

Par  Eastern  Republic 1922 

Turklstan --  1922 

MongolU    1924 

Estonia   19*0 

Latvia    1940 

Lithuania 1**0 

Albania - l**® 

Bulgaria   1946 

YuKoslavia  (Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenians, 

etc.)  — -  1946 

Poland    —  1947 

Rumania    194'^ 

Czecho-Slovakla 1948 

North  Korea  — 1948 

Hungary   1949 

E:ast  Germany 1949 

Mainland  China 1949 

Tibet    - 1951 

North  Vietnam 1954 

Cube    - I960 


Who's  Next? 
South   Vietnam?   Algeria?   Cambodia?  Is- 
rael?   Laos?    Tanzania?    Bolivia?    Thailand? 
Egypt?  Guatemala?  Chile? 

This  scorecard  is  the  summarlcal  result  of 
genetlcal    analysis    applied   to    the   greatest, 
single  reality  in  our  world,  the  one  billion 
captives  under  Red  totalitarian  captivity  and, 
fundamentally,   in  terms  of  decisive  power, 
Soviet   Russian    Imperlo-colonlallsm.   Myths 
and  historically  foolish  utterances,  expressed 
even    on    our    highest    official    levels,    about 
"Yugoslavian    freedom,"    "Rumanian    Inde- 
pendence,"   "communist    polycentrlsm,"   Ar- 
menians,   Georgians,    Ukrainians    as    being 
types  of  Russians,  somewhat  less  than  "the 
Great  Russians,"  and  the  Red  Chinese  threat 
to  Moscow   in   no   way  alter   the  structural 
framework  conveyed   in   this   scorecard.  On 
the   contrary.   If   present   tendencies   in  the 
VS.  continue,   the  so-called  leader  of  the 
Free   World   Ironically   will    be  contributing 
to   further    additions   In   this   long   list   of 
captive   nations,   and   the   scorecard,   which 
is   firmly  fixed   objectively,   will   doubtlessly 
make   deeper   subjective   imprints   on   those 
who  have  refused  to  face  cumulative  reality. 
It  may  alarm  most  of  us  to  know  that,  by 
virtue    of    our    limitations    and    conceptual 
errors,  we  contributed  heavily  to  the  origin 
and   development   of    this   massive,   captive 
nations  reality.  If  one  examines  the  score- 
card,  our  contribution  toward  the  captivity 
of  all  the  nations  under  communist  domina- 
tion by  1924.  was  the  Ignorant  unwillingness 
of  our  Government  to  secure  the  principle  of 
national  self-determination  for  all  the  non- 
Russian  nations  following  the  collapse  of  the 
Tsarist  Russian  Empire.  No  responsible  mind 
can  deny  the  crucial  historical  facts  that  our 
entrance  into  World  War  I  was  decisive,  that 
we  expressed  the  principle  and  possessed  the 
power  to  enforce  It,  and  had  allies  in  Prance 
and  Great  Britain  receptive  to  such  action. 
What  we  lacked  was  appreciative  knowledge 
and  vision,  and  we  helped  an  empire  that  In- 
creasingly threatens  our  national  existence  to 
be  restored. 

By  the  close  of  World  War  II  our  power 
was  globally  supreme,  commanding  the  skies, 
harnessing  the  atom,  and  fielding  the  mighti- 
est war  machine  in  the  world.  But  pathetic- 
ally our  diplomacy  and  leadership  once  again 
faUed  us,  and  like  children  escaping  realities, 
for  which  present  Vietnam  is  a  microscopic 
parallel,  we  were  hell-bent  on  demobilization. 
Back  to  the  scorecard  and  you  11  find  that  all 
of  the  nations  listed  from  1940  to  1951  could 
have  been  saved  from  their  present  captivity 
had  we,  again,  the  knowledge  of  whom  we 
were  dealing  with  and  the  vision  to  employ 
the  power  vested  in  us.  Rank  foolishness 
about  Soviet  Russian  retaliation,  free  elec- 
tions In  the  Central  European  countries,  the 
Chinese  agrarian  revolution,  to  mention  only 
a  few,  were  the  myopic  rationalizations  of 
the  times.  Had  the  far-seeing  instincts  of  a 
PaUon  been  given  full  support  of  expression, 
the  waves  of  freedom  would  have  even  washed 
the  Urals  and  beyond. 

As  for  the  remaining  two  captive  nations 
on  the  scorecard.  our  Incapacity  to  under- 
stand revolutionary  warfare  and  its  manlpu- 
Uatlons  of  nationalism  and  still  more  agrar- 
ian reform  accounts  more  than  our  failure 
to  apply  our  power  early  and  decisively. 

Aside  from  the  period  of  the  late  20's  and 
the  30's.  when  Russia  concentrated  on  build- 
ing Its  industrial  and  war  machines  on  the 
basis  of  Its  original  captive  resources,  each 
decade  registers  cumulative  additions  to  the 
captive  nations  list.  For  our  decade  of  the 
70's.  yes,  indeed,  four  decades  of  impressive 
experience  cannot  but  Influence  one  to  ask 
"Who's  Next?"  Regardless  of  constantly 
shifting  rlfta  In  the  Red  Empire,  one  must 
objectively  acknowledge  the  tremendous  feat 
of  conquest  achieved  by  the  Russian  totall- 
tarlans, and  at  that  with  comparatively  in- 
ferior resources.  One  can  well  imagine  what 
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the  future  holds  should  they  attain  to 
strategic  nuclear  superiority,  primarily  In 
their  global  psycho-political  warfare. 

The  misinformation  and  misleading  inter- 
pretations being  dispensed  by  a  variety  of 
sources  to  the  American  public  could  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  extension  of  the 
captive  nations  list.  Just  to  cite  a  few  of 
abundant,  current  examples.  One  supposedly 
witty  writer  falls  for  the  Russian  technique 
of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
so  long  as  they  pursue  their  interferences, 
and  admonishes  us  that  "both  by  example 
and  the  Judicious  application  of  a  little  pres- 
sure, we  can  help  in  the  work  of  the  libera- 
tion of  man."»  It's  evident  that  like  others 
m  this  organ  he  has  no  conception  of  Soviet 
Russian  strategy  and  tactics,  nor  is  he  relia- 
ble in  treatment  of  facts.  "Nothing  is  sad- 
der," he  writes,  "than  Captive  Nation's  Day, 
and  nothing  has  been  more  despicable  than 
politicians  who've  exploited  the  anguish  be- 
hind It,  by  suggesting  we  could  "free"  Poland 
or  Estonia  If  we  really  wanted  to.  No  single 
issue  has  given  more  Impetus  to  the  idea 
that  there  are  secret  Russian  collaboration- 
ists In  our  government  than  this  one."  First, 
if  anyone  knows  of  any  "Captive  Nation's 
Day,"  he  would  be  striking  a  factual  revela- 
tion. And  second,  his  two  Interpretations 
adequately  measure  the  scope  of  his  naivete, 
for  no  congressional  supporter  of  the  resolu- 
tion ever  exploited  It  in  the  way  suggested 
and,  even  aside  from  the  Issue,  practical  po- 
litical wisdom  is  enough  to  assume  that  we 
have  our  Hiss'  today. 

For  the  careful  analyst  it  is  hardly  a  sur- 
prise to  see  this  drivel  Introduced  into  the 
Congressional  Record  by  none  other  than 
Senator  F\ilbright,  one  of  the  most  Illogi- 
cal and  misleading  voices  In  our  nation.  This 
Is  said  from  direct,  substantiating  experience, 
and  not  Just  remote  analysis.  The  Senator 
believes  such  "observations  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Senate."  "  In  the  same  period, 
the  Senator  offered  his  interpretative  gems 
In  a  lecture  at  Yale  University:  "It  Is  as- 
sumed, a  priori,  that  the  natural  and  Inevi- 
table condition  of  the  world  is  one  of  basic 
antagonism."  "  Mind  you,  a  priori,  as  though 
no  captive  nations  exist.  Then,  after  spe- 
ciously dubbing  our  experience  with  Nazi 
Germany,  another  imperialist  power,  as 
"atypical,"  thereby  placing  the  Russians  and 
the  Red  Chinese,  also  two  imperialist  powers. 
In  a  different  light,  the  Senator  dlalectlcizes 
in  this  fashion:  "I  do  not  contend  that  this 
assessment  of  Russian  and  Chinese  ambitions 
Is  untrue,  but  only  that  it  Is  not  necessarily 
true.  .  ."  Evidently,  necessity  for  the  Senator 
Is  only  sensed  when  the  roof  caves  In.  More- 
over, the  documented  record  shows  that  the 
Senator's  conception  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
Identical  with  that  recently  expressed  by 
another  thinker  of  our  day  who,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  Ignorantly 
writes  "Our  two  nations  are  still  adver- 
saries." "  In  short,  it  is  this  kind  of  current 
opinlonatlng,  divorced  from  essential  facts 
and  even  nonsensical,  that  serves  the  fixed 
ambitions  of  our  "adversaries"  more  than 
their  own  propaganda  machines  can  ac- 
complish In  our  direction. 

THE   INESCAPABLE    REALITY    OF   THE    CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

However  much  we  seek  to  escape  the  im- 
posing reality  of  the  captive  nations,  this 
reality  is  inescapable.  It  is  the  foundation 
stone  for  the  ambitions  and  global  strategies 
of  both  Moscow  and  Peking,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  very  existence  of  the  captive 
nations  Is  the  source  of  our  most  serious 
national  problems.  A  detailed,  causal  analysis 
through  the  captive  nations  approach  can 
easily  establish  the  sequential  causation  of 
problems  from  the  captive  nations  base, 
Russian  and  Red  Chlne.se  agg^resslve  threats, 
to  our  national  security  response,  budgetary 
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allocations,  inflation,  cramped  domestic  pri- 
orities and  so  on  down  the  proliferating  line. 
There  is  nothing  simplistic  in  this;  with  a 
captive  nations  background,  the  analysis 
emphasizes  a  cumulaiive  causation  of  para- 
mount problems  that  otherwise  would  not 
exist  if  the  reality  and  its  exploitable  re- 
sources were  not  there.  Parenthetically,  this 
force  of  cumulative  causation  in  historical 
time  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  calculations  of  a 
Russian  or  Chinese  global  strategist  since 
the  seemingly  endless  proliferation  of  prob- 
lems for  his  adversary  Is  an  advantage  of 
great  effect  in  itself.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
they  do  not  have  problems,  both  human  and 
technical,  but  the  former  are  elBclently  man- 
aged through  totalitarian  means. 

For  our  purposes  here,  the  t>aslc  relevancy 
of  the  captive  nations  to  several  news-mak- 
ing subjects  in  the  recent  period  can  be 
shown  to  exemplify  the  formula  on  causation 
above  as  well  as  furnish  additional  insight 
Into  the  broad  generalizations  advanced  ear- 
lier. These  subjects  include  Vietnam,  the 
Kudlrka  case,  political  warfare  on  the  U.8. 
terrain,  and  the  24th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  so-called  nationalities  problem. 
There  are  other  subjects,  but  these  will  suf- 
fice. An  essentlallst  treatment  of  each  will 
also  suffice. 

(o)   Vietnam  and  the  captive  nations 

Certainly  no  war  engulfing  our  Involve- 
ment in  this  century  has  been  as  badly  man- 
aged as  the  Vietnam  war.  The  responsibility 
for  Its  Inordinate  costs — 900,000  lives,  $116 
billion,  2.8  million  disrupted  young  Amer- 
ican lives,  53,771  U.S  deaths,  131,995  South 
Vietnamese  military  deaths.  703,280  North 
Vietnamese  military  deaths  and  so  forth — 
does  not  rest  with  our  straightjacketed  mili- 
tary, but  rather  with  our  civilian  leaders  and 
behind  them  substantial  segments  of  our 
electorate.  The  nature  of  the  war  was  never 
fully  understood,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
60's  our  objectives  in  it  were  never  lucidly 
explained  to  the  people.  The  mess  President 
Nixon  inherited  has  been  progressively  dis- 
sipated, and  we  can  come  out  of  It  honorably 
and  successfully  If  responsible  Americans  can 
stubbornly  resist  the  use  of  this  vital  issue 
as  a  political  football  in  our  domestic  politics. 

By  the  same  token,  this  war  has  produced 
an  inordinate  amount  of  political  absurdity 
and.  from  a  global  viewpoint,  stupidity 
galore.  Pseudo-moralistic  harangues  about  it 
being  "an  immoral  war"  and  the  President's 
policy  being  "morally  callous"  because  it 
shows  "no  concern  for  the  sanctity  of  bvunan 
life"  reflect  the  political  Immaturity  of  their 
dispensers,  not  to  say  their  twisted  ethics." 
To  artificially  isolate  Vietnam  from  the  glo- 
bal pattern  of  Red  imperialist  strategy,  to 
Ignore  the  direct  and  indirect  aggression  of 
proxy  Hanoi,  to  view  this  merely  as  a  "civil 
war,"  not  to  mention  numerous  other  false 
views,  actually  measure  the  desperate  need 
for  captive  nations  education  on  the  part 
of  broad  sections  of  our  poptilatlon.  For  the 
techniques  and  propaganda  iised  by  the  en- 
emy In  Vietnam  are  old  techniques  repeated 
by  the  Soviet  Russians  as  far  back  as  1917. 
Outside  the  vacuum  of  moralistic  cliches 
and  drenched  in  facts  of  the  past  as  well  as 
the  present,  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  has 
been  not  only  necessary  but  also  thoroughly 
moral. 

FYom  the  broad  captive  nations  viewpoint 
and  background,  Vietnam  is  only  a  new  ter- 
rain for  Soviet  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  Im- 
perialism, the  two  chief  supporters  of  Hanoi. 
With  North  Vietnam  Joining  the  family  of 
captive  nations,  it  was  only  a  question  of 
short  time  before  Red  aggression  would  force 
South  Vietnam  Into  the  family,  and  then 
LsLos  and  Cambodia  and  so  forth  domino-like. 
The  much  bandied  domino  theory  in  discus- 
sions on  Vietnam  is  no  theory  from  the  cap- 
tive nations  analytical  viewpoint.  It  is  clear- 
ly a  cumulative,  domino  fact  eetablished  for 


fifty  years.  Thus,  President  Nixon  In  effect 
expressed  the  positive  principle  of  naUonal 
self-determination  when  he  recently  stated: 
"The  Issue  very  simply  Is  this :  Shall  we  leave 
Vietnam  in  a  way  that,  by  our  own  actions, 
consciously  turns  the  country  over  to  the 
Communists?  Or  shall  we  leave  in  a  way  that 
gives  the  South  Vietnamese  a  reasonable 
chance  to  survive  as  a  free  people?  " 

Conversely,  the  President  could  Just  as  well 
have  said  "As  so  often  in  the  psist.  are  we 
prepared,  especially  now  as  a  Free  World 
leader,  to  permit  the  addition  of  another  and 
unquestionably  other  nations  to  the  long  list 
of  captive  nations?"  This  is  what  it  amounts 
to,  and  the  consequences  for  us  by  such  addi- 
tions would  be  globally  disastrous.  Those 
with  limited  or  irresponsible  attitudes  toward 
this  crucial  issue  may  ponder  the  next  Viet- 
nam should  South  Vietnam  fall  under  the 
sprawling  cover  of  the  captive  nations.  They 
might  also  re-examine  their  moral  con- 
sciences, as  countless  before  have  in  the  40*8 
and  the  20'8. 

(b)   The  Kudirka  case 

Vibrant  conscience  expresses  Itself  in  many 
diverse  ways,  and  one  of  the  most  Important 
is  ready  access  to  political  asyltun.  This  has 
been  a  time-honored  principle  of  our  Repub- 
lic and  a  prime  reflector  of  the  American  con- 
science. An  outrageous  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple occurred  in  November  1971,  when  a 
Lithuanian  sailor  by  the  name  of  Simas 
Kudlrka  leaped  to  freedom  from  a  Russian 
flshlng  trawler  off  Martha's  Vineyard  and  was 
brutally  returned  by  our  Coast  Guard.  The 
disclosures  In  this  caee  will  indicate  the  lapse 
of  conscience  and  political  Ineptitude  de- 
scribed earlier.  In  this  case  a  sample  of  the 
authorities  involved. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  eye- 
opening  details  of  the  case,  for  the  published 
hearings  are  available  to  the  public.  From 
the  politico-moral  viewpoint,  suffice  It  to  say 
that,  traditionally,  the  extension  of  political 
asylum  under  whatever  circumstances,  on 
land,  sea  or  In  the  air,  has  been  automatic. 
One  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  con- 
gressional body  with  reference  to  an  involved 
officer  clearly  shows  the  moral  aspect  of  this 
scandalous  case:  "In  other  words,  he  was 
saying:  'I've  got  It  made.  What  do  I  care 
for  any  other  human  being.'  If  this  attitude 
is  typical  of  high  officials  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
God  help  America."  '• 

But  the  additional  fact  is  that  this  human 
being  was  defecting  from  Russian  domina- 
tion of  his  captive  land,  Lithuania.  A  po- 
litico-moral sensitivity  to  this  circumstance 
could  only  be  derived  from  proper  training 
In  terms  of  the  captive  nations  approach. 
The  testimony  reveals  how  gravely  derelict 
we  are  In  this  Important  respect.  Consider 
this  from  a  Coast  Guard  officer:  "I  dldnt 
and  I  still  don't  feel  there  Is  any  facts  that 
the  Russians  go  around  killing  people."  This 
quote  is  accurate,  but  the  committee  did 
also  conclude,  "A  reading  of  the  many  com- 
munications on  the  Kudlrka  case  points  up 
the  need  not  only  for  aggressive  action  but 
for  a  refresher  course  in  basic  English  for 
both  Coast  Guard  and  State  Department 
officers." '»  However,  aside  from  the  English, 
it  would  probably  flabbergast  the  officer  to 
learn  that  over  the  past  fifty  years  some  80 
million  lives  have  been  sacrificed  by  the 
Russian  totalltarlans.  The  answers  given  by 
Admiral  EHlls  to  Representative  Derwinski's 
questions  concerning  education  on  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Russian  contempt  for  inter- 
national law  are  enough  to  indicate  the  low 
state  of  our  training." 

(c)  Political  warfare  on  the  U.S.  terrain 
A  careful  documentation  of  this  subject 
would  have  to  cover  enemy  subversive  prep- 
arations as  far  back  as  1961,  that  Is  for 
overt  operations  in  the  form  of  bombings, 
propaganda,  demonstrations  and  assassina- 
tions. Those  of  us  who  as  far  back  as  1952 
advocated  the  creation  of  a  Freedom  Acade- 
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my  for  the  study  of  Bed  poUUcal  warfare 
can  take  pride  In  our  vlalon  of  things 
come.  Some  senatorial  reactions  to 
bombing  of  the  Senate  in  March  1971 — su^h 
as  "You  wonder  what  motivates  people 
do  a  thing  like  this"  or  "The  maselve  boA 
bardment  we  are  continuing  year  after  ye^r 
against  the  people  of  Indochina  has 
counterpart  In  the  mounting  destruction 
humane  values  In  our  own  land" — actual  ly 
underscore  the  desperate  need  of  this  Acal- 
emy.  even  for  some  naive  Senators. 

The  relation  of  this  dimension  to  the  cai^- 
tive  nations  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  Russia^. 
through  fwoxy  procedure,  have  establish^ 
and  are  supporting  training  centers  In  th^ 
nations  for  this  operation.  For  years  M( 
has  maintained  simulated  American  to' 
In  Ukraine  for  such  training.  Cuba  has  oiler 
forty  such  centers  to  receive  young  American 
renegades  under  cover  of  cutting  sugar  canes 
The  ouster  of  four  Russian  diplomats  fr( 
Mexico  in  March,  1971,  involved  the  trainlhg 
of  Mexican  traitors  in  North  Korea.  Ope 
would  have  to  be  blind,  indeed,  not  to  See 
Hanoi's  long  arm  of  supporters  in  most  of 
the  anti-war  demonstrations  here.  In  short. 
It  Is  not  Just  Communist  Party  particlpatl  )n 
In  this  operation  to  achieve  defeat  for  tue 
U.S.  In  Vietnam;  "  the  preparatory  and  sup- 
porting sources  are  In  Havana,  Hanoi,  Pragi  le, 
Pyonyang  and  other  proxy  centers  of  capti  ve 
lands. 

(d)    The  24th  CPSU  and  the  captive  nan- 
Russian  nations  in  USSR 

While  captive  resources  are  lncreasin(  ly 
exploited  for  the  training  of  traitors  in  pc  11- 
tlcal  warfare  management  In  the  U.S.  aid 
elsewhere,  patriots  and  freedom-flghters  in 
the  captive  nations  seek  ways  and  means  to 
express  their  nation's  desire  for  freedom  a  ad 
hope  for  eventual  liberation.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  our  traitors  receive  substan- 
tial support  from  our  enemies,  the  patriots  in 
and  from  the  captive  nations  have  not  en- 
joyed equivalent  assistance.  Nonetheless.  In 
the  recent  period,  the  Russian  rape  of 
Czecho-Slovakla,  the  outbreaks  In  Poland, 
the  arrests  of  intellectuals  in  Ukraine,  the 
Inter-republic  frictions  in  Yugoslavia,  and 
the  mutual  charges  of  imperialism  and  ik3- 
lonlalism  in  Moscow  and  Peking  also  refl  (ct 
the  basic  and  Imposing  reality  of  the  capt  ve 
nations  within  the  Red  Empire  Itself.  The 
cardinal  objective  of  Moscow  and  its  syn  11- 
cate  members  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  acquisition  of  Free  World  agree m«  nt 
to  the  permanent  captivity  of  their  daiil- 
nated  peoples,  but  the  captive  nations  then- 
selves  will  from  time  to  time  Impress  the  n- 
selves  on  Free  World  attention,  Lf  not  on  Its 
prudent  and  Insurable  aid. 

Thus,  as  concern  the  pressure  of  Invlncl  sle 
nationalism  and  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  USSR,  the  24th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  UnUn. 
held  in  March- April  of  1971,  served  up  adai- 
tlonal  examples  of  the  far-reaching  ramifi- 
cations and  Impact  of  the  captive  natlc  as. 
The  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Japan<  ae, 
Belgian,  Chilean  and  other  delegations  to 
the  Congress  for  "independence  of  ei  ch 
party  and  noninterference  in  one  anothi  ir's 
affairs"  may  be  viewed  by  some  as  expies- 
slons  of  nationalism,  but  there  Is  little  r  Ja- 
son to  count  on  them.  Each  of  these  pari  les 
would  be  for  naught  in  their  respective  co\  in- 
trles  If  there  were  no  powerful  Soviet  Unlan. 
The  same  applies  to  the  CP's  in  the  I  ted 
Empire,  as  in  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Poland, 
Ukraine  and  so  forth. 

What  by  far  was  more  important  was  ;he 
string  of  slavish  obeisances  uttered  by  le  id- 
ers  of  the  non-Russian  CP's  In  the  USSR. 
Listen  first  to  Brezhnev:  "All  the  nations 
and  nationalities  of  our  country,  above  all 
the  great  Russian  people,  played  their  lole 
in  the  formation,  consolidation  and  devel)p- 
ment  of  this  mighty  union  of  equal  natl>ns 
that  have  taken  the  road  to  socialism."  No 
sooner  was  this  myth  propounded  that   the 


so-called  Ukrainian  quickly  added,  "The  rev- 
olutionary energy,  dedication,  diligence  and 
profound  internationalism  of  the  Russian 
people  have  quite  legitimately  won  them 
the  sincere  respect  of  all  the  other  peoples 
of  our  Socialist  motherland."  Plainly,  isn't 
Russian  dommation  a  paradise  of  priceless 
blessings?  The  Armenian  Kochlnyan  put  In 
his  bit  of  praise  for  "the  role  of  the  culture 
of  the  Great  Russian  people."  The  Azerbaijan 
Allyev  piped  In  "the  friendship  and  mutual 
assistance  of  Soviet  peoples,  headed  by  our 
elder  brother,  the  great  Russian  people";  and 
the  Turkestanlan  Rashldov  ranted  about  "the 
great  striving  of  people  of  all  nationalities  to 
learn  the  Russian  language  ..."  as  .  .  . 
"convincing  evidence  of  the  dedication  of 
Soviet  peoples  to  this  union,  of  their  love  and 
respect  for  their  elder  brother."  Oh  I,  so  sweet 
this  Russificatlon  I 

Underlying  each  of  these  spurious  utter- 
ances is,  of  course,  the  fear  of  rampant  na- 
tionalism In  the  USSR,  which  Justifies  the 
Amalrik  question  "Will  the  Soviet  Union  Sur- 
vive by  1984?"  The  Latvian  Voas  brought  this 
Into  focus  with  his  euphemisms  about  "Our 
whole  Socialist  reality  brings  up  the  people 
in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  fraternity  of 
the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  The  Latvian 
rabble,  already  thrown  on  the  dustbin  of  his- 
tory, maliciously  libel  the  friendship  and 
unity  of  the  Soviet  people.  They  spread  un- 
truthful statements  that  suppression  of  na- 
tional minorities  exist  in  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  . 
Only  Isolated,  politically  immatvire  people  fall 
for  the  bait  of  such  nationalistic  fables." 
Need  more  be  said  about  the  towering  reality 
of  the  captive  nations,  particularly  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  itself? 

A   NEW  FOREIGN  POLICY?    PINGING  RATHER  THAN 
PONGING 

The  scope,  ramifications,  theoretic  struc- 
tural unity,  and  fundamentalism  of  captive 
nations  reality  and  mode  of  analysis  should 
be  perfectly  clear  by  now.  In  present-day, 
confused  America,  these  aspects  and  features 
deserve  wide  circulation  for  sober  thought 
and  action.  The  forum  provided  by  Captlva 
Nations  Week  in  the  third  week  of  July  (the 
1971  Week  being  July  18-24)  shoiUd  generate 
such  constructive  discussion.  The  President 
can  lead  in  this  with  a  more  forceful  procla- 
mation The  Congress  can  pave  new  paths  by 
creating  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  And  our  foreign  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  can  be  realistically  re- 
shaped to  deal  effectively  with  Moscow.  Even 
the  ping-pong  diplomacy  of  the  present,  en- 
gendering evolving  American-Red  Chinese 
contacts  and  relations,  necessitates  careful 
consideration  of  the  captive  nations  In  the 
Red  Chinese  Imperial  complex." 

Upon  the  Issuance  of  the  617  page  State 
Department  report  on  the  State  of  the  World, 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  declared,  "My  great 
hope  is  that  the  path  we  are  taking  can  help 
create  among  Americans  a  new  national 
unity  and  purpose  in  our  foreign  policy — a 
policy  no  longer  haunted  by  the  past,  but 
committed  freshly  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
future."  One  cannot  but  strongly  share  this 
hope,  and  at  the  same  time  point  to  the 
captive  nations  approach  sa  its  best  means 
of  realization.  The  President's  doubt  about 
us  ever  having  another  war  won't  be  Justified 
without  this  approach.  To  secure  jjeace  with 
freedom  means  to  ping  rather  than  Just  pong. 
Opportunities  for  pinging  are  great  with  the 
captive  nations. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  first  Shriners  Hospital  for  Crip- 
pled Children  was  opened  in  1922.  As 
the  need  increased,  more  units  were 
added  until  there  are  today  19  ortho- 
pedic units  and  three  burns  institutes  in 
which  more  than  150,000  children  have 
been  hospitalized  without  charge. 


"LEST  WE  FORGET" 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  esisy  to  assume  an  "out  of  iight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to  our 
attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen  are 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  these  men  have  not  forgotten,  and 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  our  countrymen  across  Amer- 
ica will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all  men 
are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of  our 
number  is  enslaved. 

Maj.  Wilfred  K.  Abbott.  U.S.  Air 
Force.  FR3081739,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  two  children.  The 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Abbott,  Af- 
ton,  Wyo.  A  1956  graduate  of  Pasadena 
City  College.  Officially  listed  as  missing 


September  5,  1966.  Since,  officially  listed 
as  confinned  prisoner  August  9,  1969, 
As  of  today.  Major  Abbott  has  been  miss- 
ing or  held  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia 
for  1,701  days. 


SCHOOLS  IN  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
ARE  IN  HARD  TIMES 

(Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  well- 
attended  press  conference  this  morning 
a  coalition  of  major  health  training  orga- 
nizations presented  their  alternative  to 
the  administration  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

While  I  have  not  examined  all  parts  of 
this  alternative  budget  in  detail,  and 
cannot  therefore  endorse  the  proposals 
in  their  entirety,  I  would  like  to  offer 
observations  concerning  the  priority  that 
health  training,  research,  and  services 
have  received  in  administration  thinking, 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  both  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  through- 
out Congress  to  similarly  consider  the  ar- 
guments of  this  coalition. 

The  fact  is  that  through  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  some  of  them  inadvert- 
ently fostered  by  past  Federal  actions, 
schools  in  the  health  professions,  and 
particularly  schools  of  medicine,  are  in 
the  midst  of  extremely  hard  times. 

Hard  times  for  all  schools  of  health 
professions,  in  turn,  mean  both  short- 
range  problems  for  the  Nation's  medical 
care  needs  and  long-range  problems  in 
training  the  next  generation  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  pharmacists,  and  other 
health  professionals,  performing  the 
medical  research  which  is,  in  the  end, 
the  most  economical  use  of  public  funds, 
and  providing  for  the  still  further  In- 
flated demands  for  service  that  are  sure 
to  result  from  whichever  form  of  na- 
tional health  insurance,  service  or  tax 
credit  is  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Hard  times  in  health,  moreover,  illus- 
trate that  convenient  economies  in  com- 
plex fields,  particularly  those  encompas- 
sing research,  training  and  service,  lead 
to  unmet  goals,  decreased  effectiveness 
and  "catch-up"  programs  In  place  of  in- 
novation. 

And  no  economy  in  health,  in  turn,  is 
so  false  as  those  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  research  and  manpower  development. 

Research,  as  those  of  us  know  who  deal 
with  appropriations  in  other  technical 
areas,  is  a  long-range  investment  which 
is,  however,  the  most  economical  use  of 
public  funds,  since  the  end  result  saves 
unnecessary  labor,  saves  on  cumbersome, 
expensive  and  symptom -oriented  al- 
ternatives, and,  in  medicine,  can  prevent 
illness  and  save  lives.  Moreover,  re- 
searchers supported  through  Federal 
funds  help  create  new  and  meaningful 
jobs  In  the  application  of  those  research 
findings. 

Ironically,  however,  the  onslaught  of 
cutbacks  in  medical  research  funds  have 
undermined  the  fiscal  base  of  every 
medical  school  in  this  coxmtry.  Such  cuts, 
in  1966-67  and  every  year  since,  relative 


to  inflation's  rise,  were  probably  initially 
to  the  good,  forcing  internal  reassessment 
of  priorities  in  some  fields  of  medical 
research.  That  particular  pendulum  has 
gone  too  far,  however,  and  threatens  to 
cut  off  the  fruits  of  a  generation  of 
medical  research  as  well  as  the  base  for 
the  next  generation's  research. 

Research,  in  addition,  is  intimately 
tied  to  the  manjKJwer  capability  of  Amer- 
ican schools  of  health  professions,  since 
research  cuts  have  not  been  compen- 
sated for  by  increased  education,  train- 
ing or  service  support  for  health  profes- 
sions schools.  More  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  medical  schools,  in  fact,  were 
recipients  this  year  of  special  project  or 
emergency- type  grants,  enabling  them  to 
limp  along,  but  small  compensation  for 
major  discomfort  in  times  of  increased 
need. 

Manpower,  therefore,  can  be  seen  as  a 
resource  In  health  which  can  be  devel- 
op>ed  only  when  the  schools  can  afford 
the  students,  and  when  the  students  can 
afford  the  schools. 

The  first  condition — the  ability  of 
health  professions  schools  to  operate  ef- 
fectively, and  to  carry  out  the  research 
and  training  so  obviously  needed  in 
medicine — can  be  satisfied  by  adequate 
research  support  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  by  assistance  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  schools  in 
different  health  fields,  and  by  allowing 
the  kind  of  elbow  room  which  is  neces- 
sary to  find  better  ways  to  develop  and 
distribute  medical  care. 

The  second  condition — the  ability  of 
the  most  qualified  of  students  to  attend 
expensive  health  professions  schools — is 
also  dependent  on  wise  congressional  ac- 
tion in  both  authorization  and  appro- 
priation activity. 

Although  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  expires  this  year, 
quick  action  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and  his  col- 
leagues will  hopefully  avoid  a  situation 
in  which  every  incoming  first  year  medi- 
cal student  will  be  financially  stranded, 
without  either  Federal  loan  or  scholar- 
ship support.  Extension  of  this  act  will  be 
only  a  necessary  prelude,  however,  to 
examination  of  the  full  spectrum  of  con- 
gressional health  training  mandates, 
with  the  goal  of  rationalizing  the  process 
of  student  support,  combining  that  sup- 
port with  adequate  capitation  pasmient 
to  schools  of  the  health  professions,  and 
avoiding  the  kind  of  cliff-hanging  dead- 
lines which  inhibit  planning. 

In  summary,  the  time  has  come  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  reflect  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  health  manpower  said 
medical  research  needs  of  the  Nation, 
particularly  when  examples  from  their 
districts  and  States  are  clearcut  and  call 
for  action. 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  both  the 
new  University  of  Connecticut  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine  have  made  signiflcant  at- 
tempts to  increase  the  size  of  their  medi- 
cal classes,  without  compromising  the 
quality  or  altering  the  kind  of  student 
produced.  Both,  however,  have  been 
hard  pressed  to  innovate  in  times  of  the 
Federal  fiscal  scramble,  when  even  Con- 
gress has  shown  reticen:c  in  meeting  the 


one  great,  universally  acknowledged 
manpower  shortage  in  the  Nation,  that 
of  health  manpower. 

I  would  encourage  the  honorable 
members  of  that  subcommittee  consider- 
ing the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
sider the  presentation  and  arguments  of 
this  imique  coalition  of  medical,  osteo- 
pathic, dental,  nursing,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, veterinary,  and  other  health  pro- 
fessional schools. 

As  a  cooperative  effort  of  fundamen- 
tally different  groups,  this  coalition  can- 
not be  considered  a  special  interest  group 
in  the  usual  sense,  except  that  they  hold 
the  health  of  the  Nation,  the  training  of 
all  health  professionals,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  medical  research  as  their  special 
interest. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  advocating  an  in- 
discriminate "shopping  bag"  approach  to 
health  appropriations,  and  I  do  recog- 
nize from  hard  experience  the  many  de- 
mands placed  on  the  public  dollar. 
Nevertheless,  the  size,  prestige,  laudable 
intentions  and  commonsense  of  this 
coalition  warrant  the  particular  con- 
sideration of  all  Members  of  Congress, 
and  especially  those  Members  most  fa- 
miUar  with  funding  problems  addressed 
by  this  coalition. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoNCALio.  for  60  minutes  on  Mon- 
day, May  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  on  May  5. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiZELL,  for  3  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Badillo)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RousH  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fisher,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  H.R.  7500  on  the  Private  Cal- 
alendar  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  immediately  following 
Mr.  Fisher  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
7500  on  the  Private  Calendar  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  Betts,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  to  extend  his  remar^ 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  r;- 
quest  of  Mr.  Powell  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  KxnrKKNDALL. 

Mr    HoRTON. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuDE. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.    SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  OTCoNSKi. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Steigbr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr   Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  , 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Badillo>  and  to  include 
extraneoias  matter: ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  O  Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McFall  in  six  instances. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Foley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  jre- 
quest  of  Mr.  Kyros)  and  to  include  px- 
traneous  matter :  > 

Mr  Bevill. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

OATH  OP  OFFICE  OF  MEMBER 

The  oath  of  ofBce  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22) ,  to 
be  administered  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  text  of 
which  is  carried  in  section  1757  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  being  as  follows: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear   'or 
affirm)   that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that   I  take   this   obligation  freely 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evsision;  and  that  I  will 
well   and   faithfully   discharge   the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscril)ed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  92d  Congress,  pursu- 
and  to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States"  (U.S.C.  title  2.  sec.  25  > ,  approved 
February  18.  1948: 

Mendel    J.    Davis.    First    District    of 
South  Carolina. 


erans'  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  follo^^ing 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  166.  An  act  to  designate  the  Stratified 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie 
Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as  the  Sduth 
Absaroka  Wilderness.  Shoshone  National  for- 
est, in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  t|hat 
the  House  do  now  suljoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordHigly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.>  jthe 
House      adjourned      until      tomortow. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  and  extend  for  a  temporary  period 
the  act  of  November  9,  1966,  permitting  per- 
sons from  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States  to  receive  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. _ 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  NaUonal  Capital  Region  Water  and  Waste 
Management  Report,  pursuant  to  section  704 
of  PubUc  Law  91-650;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

689.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
contract  with  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
for  a  research  project  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  personnel  dosimeter  for  uranium 
miners,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-672;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244( a )  ( 1 )  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  .\ct,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

671.  A  letter  frcKn  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  numbered  .\11  977  348.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Resolution  240.  Resolution  to 
refer  the  bill.  H.R.  4473,  entitled  "A  bill 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  VS.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John  T.  Knight" 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  accordance  with  sections  1492  and 
2508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-171).  Referred  to 
the  C!ommlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  Resolution  401  Reeolu- 
tion  to  refer  the  bill  (HJl.  6204)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  John  3.  AttlneUo"  to  the 
Chief  ConMnisBloner  of  the  Cotort  of  Clalnw 
pursuant  to  secUons  1492  and  2509  of  tlUe 
28,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  (Rept. 
No.  92-172).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2036.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  William  R.  Karsteter;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-173).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

J4r  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju. 
dietary.  HJi.  2110.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  JuUus  L.  Goeppinger;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-174).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Ut  DANIEL30N:  Comnoittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6998.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Salman  M.  Hllmy  (Rept.  No.  92-175).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3613.  A  bUl  to  provide  during 
times  of  high  unemployment  for  programs 
of  public  service  employment  for  unem- 
ployed persons,  to  aaaiat  States  and  local 
commtinities  in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-176).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJI.  6638.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  9.  1956.  relating  to  school  fare 
subsidy  for  transportation  of  schoolchUdren 
within  the  District  of  ColumbU;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-177).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  ConmUttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJI.  7931.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  small  estates,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-178).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
for  the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights  (Rept. 
No.  92-179).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
HR.  7271.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  nUe  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BELL : 
H.R.  8027.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
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of  the  Armed  Ptorces  be  assigned  to  duty  sta- 
tions near  their  homes  after  serving  In  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Btrnx  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Hiciu  of  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  nUnols,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Blackburn, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  ScHWENOEL,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 

SCHMITZ)  : 
H.R.  8028.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlci&ry. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Hillis, 
Mr.  (Cleveland,  Mr.  McKevxtt,  Mr. 
McKiNNET,  Mr.  Habtinos,  Mr.  Pra- 

SER,     Mr.     ElLBERG,     Ml.      DXRWINSKI, 

Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Addabbo, 

Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Hunt, 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Winn, 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr,  Kino,  Mr.  Lennon 

and  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia) : 

HJI.  8029.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 

Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  8030.  A  bill  to  restore  the  investment 
tax  credit;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CXJLLIER: 
H.R.  8031.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  mails  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
Improve  the  protection  of  the  right  of  privacy 
by  defining  obscene  mall  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  PoBt 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8032.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr,    CONYERS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  RousH ) : 
HJI.  8033.  A  blU  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  8034.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended   Unemployment  Compensa- 
tioo  Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  sharing 
of  the  cost  of  imemployment  benefits  which 
extend  for  62  weeks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8036.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United   States    Code   to   establish    a   NATO 
Defense  Medal,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr,  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
HJI.  8036.  A  bill  to  limit  and  control  ex- 
penditiires  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  candi- 
dates for  election  to  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

ByMr.  FASCEIi: 
H.R,  8037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corp)oratlon,  and  Tor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  GuDB,  Mr.  Harrinoton,  Mr. 
McKiNWET,  Mr.  PoiT,  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sattkbiteld,  Mr. 
ScoTT,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Thoicpson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wamfl^,  and  Mr. 

WHTTEHUEaT)  : 

H.R.  8038,  A  bUl  to  further  amend  the  act 


of  October  4.  1961,  amended  by  the  act  of 
July  19,  1966,  to  facilitate  the  efficient  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  certain  lands  In 
Prince  Georges  and  (Tbarlea  Counties,  Md., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (Tor  hlmseU, 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr. 
Nix)  : 

H.R.  8039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife 
ecology  by  providing  for  the  orderly  regula- 
tion of  dumping  in  the  ocean,  coastal,  and 
other  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 

HJI.  8040.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.R.  8041.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and 
control  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R,  8042.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  to  pro- 
vide that  service  in  the  Women's  Army  Auxil- 
iary Corps  shall  be  considered  active  duty  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  8043.  A  bill  to  prevent  a  decrease  In 
the  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
of  any  dependent  parent  of  a  deceased  vet- 
eran or  in  the  pension  of  any  veterans  or 
widow  of  a  veteran  as  the  result  of  the  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  provided  by 
Public  Law  92-6  or  by  any  increase  in  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  during  the  calendar 
year  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 

HJI.  8044.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  66  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ma- 
ternity care  In  service  facilities  for  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents  after  such  members  are  separated 
from  active  duty:  to  the  Conomlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8045.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  control  of  pollution  In  the  Boston  Harbor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

H.R,  8046.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  pollution  in  the  Boston  Harbor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJI.  8047.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R,  8048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $1,000  in 
all  cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON  (for  himseU, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Cederbero, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jact)  : 

HR.  8049.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  In 
the  Depiutment  of  Agriculture  under  which 
the  Federal  Government,  in  partnership 
with  the  government  of  the  States,  will 
assist  in  the  provision  of  adequate  bousing 
for  migratory  agricultural  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  (Currency. 
ByMr,  KARTH: 

H.R.  8050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  class  actions  in  the  U,S,  district  courts 
against  persons  responsible  for  creating  cer- 
tain environmental  hazards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.    Bttrke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 


Burton,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, Mr.  WoLiT,  and  Mr.  Rot)  : 
H.R.  8061.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social   Security  Act   to  extend  for   6  years 
(until  June  30, 1977)  the  period  within  which 
certain  special  project  grants  may  be  made 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
SiSK)  : 
H.R.  8052.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HJI.  8063,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  to  priorities  for  airway  modernization  and 
airport  development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Coizunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJI.  8054.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  sales 
below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition or  eliminating  a  competitor;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Stxtbbleiteld,  and  Mr.  Wamfler)  : 
HJi.  8056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  lease  and  transfer 
of  tobacco  acreage  allotments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ag^ciilture. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  8066.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemption 
(through  credit  or   refund)    from  the  em- 
ployees'   tax    under   the   Federal    Insurance 
O>ntrlbutlons  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self-employment  tax.  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  66;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
HJI.  8057.  A  bill   to  enlarge  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Oallfomia;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJi.  8068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development   and  Revenue  Acts  of 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderniza- 
tion and  airport  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Dow,   Mr,  Flowers,  Mr.  P'ulton  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Orat, 
Mr.  HaU>irn,  Mr.  Kutkendall,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.   Miller  of  California, 
Mrs,  Mink,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    and 
Mrs.  Sullivan)  : 
H.R.  8069.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  Improving  com- 
munication procedures  and  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  prompt  and  efficient  dispatch  of 
ptollce,  fire,  rescue,  and  other  emergency  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By   Mr.   SANDMAN    (for   himself,  Mr. 

Sebeuus,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Bur- 

LisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 

Keating,  Mr.  Llotd,  Mr.  Roncalio, 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Price  of  niinods, 

Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Fren- 

ZEL,  Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 

Buchanan,       Mr.        Nelsen,       Mr. 

Rhodes,  Mr.  C6ri>ova,  Mr.  Bailsback, 

and  Mr.  Flowers)  : 

HJi.  8060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cocnmunl- 

cstlons  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  provide  for  the 

regulation  of  the  broadcasting  of  certain  nia- 

jor  porting  events  in  the  public   Interest; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 
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By   Mr.    SANDMAN    (for  himself.  \x. 
Lent,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Pobstthe,  M. 
Lennon,  Mr.  SHOtrp,  Mr.  Schneebei.i, 
Mrs.    Hicks   of  Massachusetts,   ^:r. 
H06MES.  Mr.  Halpeen,  Mr.  Sukivib, 
Mr.   OtTBSER,  Mr.  Anderson  of  W.  1- 
nods,    Mr.    Roybal,   Mr.    Pettis,   ii's. 
Waggonner,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nc»-,h 
Dakota,  lilr.  Arends.  and  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton)  : 
HJi.  8061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commurl- 
cations  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  provide  for  tiie 
regulation   of    the   broadcasting   of   certain 
major  sporting  events  In  the  public  Interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreli  ;n 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR     (for    himself,    li^x. 

Kyl,  Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona,  Mr.  M:- 

Clure.    Mr.    Don    H.    Clausen,    t^'x. 

RnppE,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Sebelius,  li'x. 

McKevitt.  and  Mr.  C6rdcva)  : 

HJl.  8062.  A   bill   to   establish   within  t:  le 

Department  of  the  Interior  the  position   of 

an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ii- 

terlor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Con- 

mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (fOT  himself,  Mr.  K-^, 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  McClui  e, 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 

LujAN,  and  Mr.  Terry)  : 

H.R.  8063.  A  bill   to  provide  for  flnancl;ig 

the  economic  development  of  Indians  a|id 

Tnriian  organizations,  and  for  other  purp>oe^; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  K^ 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Don 
Clausen,  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr.  Terry|| 
KM.  8064.  A   bill    to   amend    certain    laws 
relating   to   Indians:    to   the   Committee   (in 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  8065.  A   biU    to   amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement   Act   of   1937   and   the   RallroM 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  the  ellglbUltty 
conditions  for  annuities,  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  piir- 
poees;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  a^d 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California: 
HJl.  8066.  A  bill   to  authorize   and  dlr4 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Admlnlst 
tor  ol  the  General  Services  Administration  'to 
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Insure  the  procurement  and  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  products  manufactured 
from  recycled  materials;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJi.  8067.  A  bill  to  bring  the  tax  reductions 
for  Individuals  provided  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  into  immediate  effect;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8068.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  entire  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  miss- 
ing in  action,  or  In  a  detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.J.  Res.  606.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  bvislng  or  involuntary 
assignment  of  students;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  607.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  Insure  the  right  of  parents   and 
local  school  authorities  to  determine  which 
school  the  children  In  that  locality  will  at- 
tend; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PISH: 
HJ.    Res.  608.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights    for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  interment  of  an  unknown  soldier  from 
Vietnam  in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Burton, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  E^jwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
McFall,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
SiSK,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Waldie, 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
HJ.  Res.  610.  Joint  resolution  to  Instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
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certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 
H.  Con.  Res.  289.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  citizens  radio  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  VANIK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.    Con.    Res.  290.    Conc\irrent    resolution 
relative  to  asset  depreciation  range;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  421.  Resolution  urging  that  Import 
controls  be  placed  on  men's  wearing  apparel, 
textile  goods,  and  shoes  manufactured  in 
foreign  countries  employing  cheap  labor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H.R.  8069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  Ann 
Parrior;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  8070.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Battlsta    NoUl;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  8071.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Clpoletta  and  his  wife,  Rita  Clpoletta,  and 
their  children,  Gaetano  Glpoletta,  Patrlzia 
Clpoletta,  Sabrlna  Clix>letta,  and  Antonla 
Clpoletta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS : 
H.R.  8072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  e«Ut« 
of  Eva  Odlsho,  John  K.  Otis,  William  C.  Otis, 
and  Joseph  J.  Otis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETmONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

70.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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DR.  GEORGE  L.  "SHORTY  "  COT.TiTTfS 
RECEIVES  EDWIN  T.  DAHLBEHG 
PEACE  AWARD 
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of 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  calitornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  ap- 
vise  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
Representatives  and  the  US.  Senate 
that  Dr.  George  L.  "Shorty"  Collins, 
Baptist  College  chaplain  at  Grace  Bap- 
tist Church  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  will  on 
May  13,  1971,  be  awarded  the  Edwin  T. 
Dahlberg  Peace  Award  at  ceremonies  to 
be  held  at  this  year's  American  Baptist 
Convention  being  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  j 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  "Shoriv" 
Collins  is  receiving  this  high  honor,  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  personal  friend  and 
associate  of  mine  for  many  years.  His 
humanity  and  leadership  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  have  been 
working  for  petw^e  and  Justice  in  c4u- 
fomla  and  elsewhere. 


The  peace  award  statement  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Collins  reads  as  follows: 

For  the  testimony  of  his  life  as  a  persist- 
ent, gentle,  courageous  advocate  of  peace  and 
Justice;  For  his  quiet,  personal  Influence 
which  has  led  students,  faculty,  friends  and 
co-workers  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the 
cause  of  peace:  For  the  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  permeates  his  life  and  builds 
bridges  of  respect  and  affection  even  to 
those  who  oppose  him,  the  American  Bap- 
tist Convention  awards  to  Dr.  George  L.  Col- 
lins the  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg  Peace  Award. 
May  13,  1971. 

The  name  of  George  L.  "Shorty"  Col- 
lins is  synonymous  with  reconciliation. 
His  witness  is  quiet,  persistent,  and  en- 
during. He  has  a  personal  manner  that 
embraces  both  gentleness  and  great 
courage.  He  is  a  loyal  disciple  of  Christ, 
a  prophet  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  constant  witness  to  the  reconciling 
power  of  the  gospel. 

Both  in  his  vocation  as  a  campus 
pastor  and  in  his  service  with  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation,  he  has  worked  for 
international,  racial,  and  community 
peace,  and  economic  justice.  In  the  face 
of  critictil  opposition  he  has  stood  for 
the  principles  which  make  for  human 


well-being  within  the  family  of  nations, 
within  the  State,  and  within  the  com- 
munity. He  has  singlemindedly  kept  be- 
fore himself  and  his  coworkers  the  evils 
of  war  and  militarism.  He  has  given 
sledge  hammer  blows  at  cited  injustices 
in  American  society  while  at  the  same 
time  in  a  most  creative  way,  he  has  em- 
ployed his  keen  wit  and  his  human  kind- 
liness both  to  empower  the  blows  and  to 
disarm  the  agents  of  the  injustices. 

"Shorty"  Collins  is  a  most  gentle  and 
persistent  advocate  of  peace.  Even  in  the 
tension  which  inevitably  swirls  about  his 
advocacy  he  is  a  walking  testimony  that 
man  can  know  peace  in  the  midst  of 
strife.  He  has  refused  to  hate  those  who 
disagree  with  his  political  and  economic 
convictions  and  is  loved  by  almost  all 
who  know  him. 

Probably  his  greatest  contribution  has 
been  the  personal  influence  he  has  had 
on  faculty,  friends,  and  coworkers  which 
has  led  many  of  them  to  recognize  and 
accept  their  individual  responsibility  to 
work  for  peace.  Some  of  those  who  have 
taken  light  from  Shorty's  torch  are 
working  in  the  Mekong  Delta  project, 
some  in  the  State  Department,  others  in 
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the  United  Nations.  Some  are  in  the  min- 
istry working  for  peace  in  their  own  way. 
But  all  these  and  many  others  carry  a 
more  diligent  and  vigorous  activity  in  the 
various  ministries  of  reconciliation,  be- 
cause they  saw  Shorty  at  work  and 
learned  from  him. 

Shorty  Collins  has  served  in  the  cam- 
pus ministry  at  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
San  Jose  State  College.  Currently  he  is 
serving  part  time  as  Baptist  College 
chaplain  at  Grace  Baptist  Church,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  and  part  time  as  the  bay  area 
representative  of  the  Fellowship  of  Re- 
conciliation. 

The  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg  Peace  Award 
was  founded  in  1964  to  give  recognition 
to  American  Baptists  who  have  worked 
constructively  for  peace  with  justice  and 
freedom.  The  award  is  granted  annually 
by  the  General  Council  of  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  to  the  person  or 
church  who  has  done  an  outstanding 
work  for  peace,  with  evidence  of  activity 
and  solid  accomplishment  within  the  last 
3  years. 

Peace,  imder  the  terms  of  the  award, 
includes  international  peace,  racial 
peace,  community  peace,  peace  between 
labor  and  management  and  other  types 
of  peace  that  bring  reconciliation  be- 
tween persons,  groups,  and  nations.  Peace 
does  not  mean  just  the  lack  of  hostility 
but  positive  efforts  to  build  solid  founda- 
tions for  peace  and  the  conditions  that 
make  for  peace. 

The  founders  of  the  award  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Victor  H.  Gavel,  active  members  of 
the  Delmar  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  Dr.  Dahlberg  served  as 
pastor  1950  to  1962.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gavel 
have  long  been  interested  in  supporting 
positive  efforts  toward  peace. 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  Christian  leaders  of  our 
day  and  an  outstanding  advocate  "of  the 
things  that  make  for  peace."  In  addition 
to  the  many  responsibilities  he  has  car- 
ried through  the  years  at  the  local,  as- 
sociation, and  State  levels  of  American 
Baptist  and  ecimienical  work,  he  has 
served  as  president  of  the  National  Coim- 
cil  of  Churches  and  the  American  Baptist 
Convention. 

List  of  award  recipients  follows: 
Award  Recipients 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  1964. 

L.  Kljungluba  Ao,  1965. 

W.  Alvln  Pitcher,  1966. 

No  award  given,  1967. 

Leon  H.  Sullivan,  1968. 

Kyle  Haselden,  1968. 

ZeUna  George,  1969. 

Prank  M.  Coffin,  1970. 


PREDATOR  CONTROL  PROGRAM 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8.  1971,  Sports  Illustrated  pub- 
lished an  article  written  by  Jack  Olsen 
dealing  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  Predator  Control  program. 
The  program  was  originally  intended  to 
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aid  ranchers  and  sheepmen  by  poisoning 
animals  that  prey  upon  cattle  and  sheep. 

However,  as  the  article  points  out, 
the  program  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 
Arsenic,  cyanide,  thallium,  strychnine, 
and  1080  are  in  widespread  use  through- 
out the  West.  Serious  ecological  damage 
has  been  encountered  as  a  result  of  this 
indiscriminate  poisoning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Poisoning  or  the  West — Part  I 
(By    Jack    Olsen) 

It  was  Just  after  dawn  on  a  chilly  No- 
vember morning,  and  the  three  surveyors 
were  scratching  about  the  barren  earth 
southwest  of  Fort  Stockton,  Texas  looking 
for  the  old  cedar  stakes  that  would  give 
them  their  bearings.  The  men  were  mem- 
bers of  a  seismic  team.  Jolting  and  bvdlylng 
the  earth  out  of  Its  geologic  secrets  on  be- 
half of  a  major  petroleum  company.  One 
of  them,  49-year-old  Raymond  Medford, 
reached  down  to  tug  at  a  gray  pipe  pro- 
truding from  the  chalky  soil;  as  he  did,  there 
was  a  sharp  report  and  something  tore  up- 
ward into  the  fleshy  part  of  his  hand.  "What 
happened?"  one  of  the  other  men  shouted. 
Medford,  confused  and  shocked,  was  run- 
ning in  circles.  Then  he  calmed  and  said, 
"That  thing  went  off!  It  had  an  explosion, 
whatever  it  was."  A  doctor  In  Fort  Stockton 
looked  at  the  bloody  hand,  administered  first 
aid  and  sent  the  surveyor  off  to  bed.  An 
hour  later  Medford  was  dead. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  pipe  in  the 
earth  was  a  so-called  "coyote  getter,"  a  deadly 
device  loaded  and  cocked  and  set  to  shoot 
a  cyanide  charge  into  the  mouth  of  any  ani- 
mal that  pulled  at  lu  aromatic  wick.  If  the 
local  doctor  had  known  that  cyanide  had 
penetrated  deep  Into  Raymond  Medford's 
hand,  he  could  have  saved  his  patient.  But 
the  coyote  getter  had  been  unmarked,  and 
the  doctor  had  proceeded  without  the  crucial 
knowledge  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  noto- 
rious poison.  The  local  sheriff  acknowledged 
that  the  device  should  have  been  clearly 
marked  but  no  charges  were  pressed  following 
the  inquest.  As  one  of  his  deputies  observed 
later,  "Who  wants  to  prosecute  somebody  for 
killing  coyotes?" 

A  Colorado  hunting  guide  and  Jack-of-all- 
trades  named  Bill  Miles  discovered  several 
dozen  sheep  carcasses  lying  In  an  open  corral 
east  of  Craig,  Colo.  He  asked  around  and 
found  that  the  sheep  had  been  slaughtered 
and  laced  with  sodium  fluoroacetate,  "1080," 
one  of  the  most  subtly  dangerous  poisons 
known  to  man.  The  carcasses  were  to  be  used 
by  Government  trappers  to  kill  predators  In 
the  surrounding  sheep  country.  Not  far  from 
the  carnage  ran  a  stream  that  fed  Craig's 
public  reservoir,  but  Miles  was  told  not  to 
worry;  the  carcasses  would  be  positioned  at 
strategic  locations  out  on  the  sheep  range 
long  before  their  toxic  contents  could  leach 
Into  the  watershed  supplying  the  town  of  4,- 
000. 

But  Bill  Miles  had  had  previous  experience 
with  the  poisoning  Establishment  around 
Craig;  he  was  on  Intimate  terms  both  with 
the  sheepmen  of  the  area  and  their  surro- 
gates, the  men  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  he  had  learned  to  distrust 
the  one  group  as  much  as  he  distrusted  the 
other.  Miles  mounted  a  dally  watch  on  the 
pile  of  poisoned  meat,  and  twice  within  two 
weeks  he  saw  snow  cover  the  carcasses  and 
then  melt  Into  the  watershed.  He  began  mak- 
ing a  photographic  record  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  and  local  sheepmen  began  to  harass 
him.  Not  long  afterward.  Miles  was  told  to 
mind  his  own  business  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. When  he  continued  to  take  dally 
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photographs  of  the  scene,  three  of  his  hvmt- 
tng  dogs  died  on  his  doorstep.  In  the  front 
yard  of  his  house  were  tire  tracks  and  left- 
over evidence  of  meat  poisoned  with  thal- 
lium. Miles  kept  up  his  investigations  of  the 
poisoning  practices  and  more  than  once 
nearly  came  to  blows  with  fellow  townsmen 
and  the  federal  poisoners.  His  business  fell 
off,  and  soon  be  moved  away. 

Dinosaur  National  Monument,  straddling 
the  border  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  Is  one  of 
the  most  environmentally  sacrosanct  por- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Like  all  national  parks,  it  Is 
administered  strictly  In  accordance  with  na- 
ture, and  the  intentional  poisoning  of  ani- 
mals within  Its  borders  Is  considered  the  ul- 
timate offense  against  park  law  and  order. 
In  the  spring  of  1970  cowhands  who  worked 
for  a  rancher  named  Tim  Mantle  were 
searching  for  strays  Inside  the  park  borders 
when  one  of  Mantle's  valuable  Australian 
sheep  dogs  suddenly  stiffened  and  died.  A 
few  minutes  later  another  dog  went  into  con- 
vulsions, and  when  the  shocked  cowmen  dis- 
mounted to  see  what  was  vwong  they  found 
that  the  second  dog  had  stopped  breathing. 
By  the  time  their  vital  organs  were  trans- 
ported to  a  laboratory,  diagnosis  was  difficult, 
but  the  best  guess  was  1080 — the  favorite 
chemical  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice's death  squads. 

The  Incident  happened  four  miles  Inside 
the  park  borders,  but  Dinosaur  ofSclals  were 
not  surprised.  "I've  found  any  number  of 
live  coyote  getters  Inside  the  park,"  said  one 
of  them,  a  viriidllfe  ranger,  "and  we've  had 
plenty  of  other  evidence  that  the  poisoners 
come  right  across  our  borders."  Just  outside 
the  park  on  a  lonely  access  road,  another 
park  ranger  haA  found  the  skinned  remains 
of  foxes,  badgers  and  coyotes,  and  when  be 
stopped  to  Investigate  a  strange-looking  pipe 
Jutting  from  the  earth,  he  set  off  a  coyote 
getter  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

TTiese  three  Incidents,  multiplied  ad  nau- 
seam, characterize  the  programs  of  exter- 
mination and  revenge  that  are  In  full  swing 
throughout  the  Western  half  of  the  U.S.  The 
programs  already  have  brought  whole  species 
of  animals  to  the  edge  of  extinction  and 
threaten  still  others.  They  also  threaten 
Homo  sapiens,  that  poor  creature  who  lately 
has  begun  driving  six  miles  out  of  his  way  to 
buy  phosphate-free  laundry  soap,  all  the 
while  turning  his  back  on  poisoning  pro- 
grams that  are  directly  and  specificaUy  con- 
taminating millions  of  acres  of  his  country 

The  coyote  getters  that  explode  every  sum- 
mer in  the  hands  of  unsuspecting  people 
may  be  the  least  of  the  problem.  To  be  sure, 
the  very  Idea  that  the  ugly  devices  lie  In 
wait  for  both  coyote  and  nature  lover  is  an- 
noying. Tfie  Denver  Post  suggested  that  the 
detwlly  gadgets  be  renamed  "little  boy  get- 
ters," but  that  name  would  not  have  been 
completely  descriptive.  The  cyanide-loaded 
cartridges  are  also  old  man  getters,  dog  get- 
ters. Girl  Scout  getters,  cow  getters,  fox  and 
marten  and  wolverine  and  magpie  and  hawk 
getters.  They  are  getters.  In  fact,  of  anything 
that  has  the  natural  curiosity  to  reach  down 
and  pull  lightly  on  the  carrion-scented  wick 
that  protrudes  above  the  ground  and  wafts 
a  smell  of  decay  and  musk  to  the  winds. 

But  coyote  getters — fascinatingly  news- 
worthy as  they  may  be — seem  to  be  a  negli- 
gible hazard,  a  minor  earth  pollutant  com- 
pared to  certain  other  poisons  that  are  satu- 
rating the  countryside.  Dr.  Alfred  Etter,  stu- 
dent of  the  conservationist  Aldo  Leopold  and 
himself  a  former  professor  of  conservation 
and  ecology,  told  a  congressional  committee: 
"The  fact  Is  that  poisons  are  being  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  Western  states  year  after 
year  by  federal,  state,  county  and  private 
Interests,  and  are  often  left  In  the  environ- 
ment to  poison  any  animal  that  happens  to 
have  a  taste  for  meat,  tallow,  oats,  honey  or 
rice,  or  even  a  curiosity  about  foul-smelUng 
attractants." 

Etter  was  not  talking  about  the  DDT  and 
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parathlon  and  mercury  compounds  and  ott- 
er pesticides  and  fungicides  and  herblcldfes 
with  which  overaeaJous  industrialists  aiid 
agriculturists  and  exterminators  aoid  orc|l- 
nary  citizens  are  inadvertently  poisoning  ttie 
earth.  He  was  talking  about  poisons  usW 
speclflcally  and  purposely  to  kill  anlmais. 
These  Include  the  cyanide  that  Is  found  in 
coyote  getters,  the  arsenic  that  Is  put  out  in 
honey  buckets,  the  thallium  that  Is  Impreg- 
nated into  bait  carcasses,  the  strychnine  th^t 
Is  encased  In  sugar-pill  coatings,  and  1060,  a 
pinch  of  which  is  toxic  enough  to  send  sev- 
eral dozen  adult  humans  into  writhing,  co^i- 
Tulslve  death. 

To  add  to  the  efficiency  of  miracle  polsobs 
like  1080.  there  Is  a  new  sophistication  jln 
poisoning  techniques.  At  one  time  the  W«et 
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able  to  make  a  fair  living  trapping  for  pelts 
up  here,  but  now  I  do  It  Just  ior  a  hobby,  for 
something  to  do.  There  aren't  enough  fur- 
bearing  animals  left  in  these  mountains  to 
support  a  trapper,  and  I  don't  care  how  hard 
he  works  at  it.  Mostly,  I  blame  the  1080 
poison.  They  say  It's  only  dangerous  to  canine 
species,  but  that's  just  not  true.  I've  found 
all  kinds  of  birds  feeding  on  1080  stations — 
eagles,  magpies,  Canada  Jays,  Clarke's  nut- 
crackers, woodpeckers — and  those  that  don't 
get  killed  pack  away  the  poisoned  meat  In 
places  where  the  martens  and  the  weasels  can 
And  It  and  get  poisoned  themselves. 

Last  winter  was  the  first  time  In  years 
that  we  didn't  have  a  pair  of  eagles  feeding 
up  here.  They  Just  disappeared.  And  where 
there  used  to  be  magpies  all  over  the  place. 
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was    protected    by   its    very   limltlessness;  1  a      we  didn't  see  one  all  winter.  These  are  ma 


pioneer  might  strap  on  snowshoes  and  tiek 
10  miles  across  a  mountain,  shoot  a  grlz^y. 
lace  its  body  with  strychnine  and  call  tils 
activity  a  day's  work.  But  nowadays  t^e 
poisoner  works  from  airplanes,  trail  bllfes 
and  tough  pickup  trucks  that  carry  him  afid 
his  thallium  bait  bucket  and  his  coyote  gut- 
ters to  every  corner  of  the  range  In  a  t^ 
easy  hours. 

"The  whole  sheep  range  out  there,  wfcy, 
that  whole  country's  plastered  with  potsob," 
says  crusty  Paul  Maxwell,  former  trappy  a^d 
bulldozer  operator  and  now  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users.  'JAs 
soon  as  it  gets  cold  enough  so  the  poison 
baits  win  keep,  they  ve  got  traps  and   1080 
stations  and  getters  and  strychnine  and  ar- 
senic and  everything  else  all  over  this  coi|n- 
tryside.  and  hardly  any  of  it  marked.  The 
people  who  coxild  crack  down  on  this — ihe 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  M^- 
agement    and    the   different   state   fish   and 
game  commissions — why,  they're  advocating 
poisoning,  too!  The  people  we're  entrusting 
with  taking  care  of  our  public  land  are  out 
contaminating   It.   I  assume  they  must   be 
padding  their  pockets  from  the  stockmfln." 
Says  an  equally  perturbed  Wyoming  tmp- 
per.   "Up   here   they're  kUllng   wild   animals 
faster'n  they  can  be  bom.  Many  sheepmen 
who  use  the  national  forest  for  grazing  go  In 
with  sacks  and  sacks  of  strychnine  pellets, 
some  In  peanut  butter,  some  In  honey,  and 
throw  'em  around  like  seed,  said  they  kill 
everything    in   the   area   before   they   btlng 
their  sheep  in.'  To  supplement  this  frensled 
poisoning  by  private  ranchers,  the  VS.  ^sh 
and    Wildlife    Service    annually    distributes 
tons  of  1080-baited  meat,  bangs  coyote  getters 
into   the   earth  by   the   tens  of   thousa<id8, 
throws  strychnine  pellet?  across  the  country- 
side by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  Uti- 
lizes several  dozen  other  killing  techniques, 
including  aerial  hunting  and  the  gas6ln|  of 
dens. 

In  response  to  these  pressures,  the  nun^ber 
of  wild  animal  species  is  dropping,  but  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  annual  budget 
for  killing  and  poisoning  rises  Inversely  In 
magnificent  adherence  to  Parkinson's  5aw. 
(The  budget  for  the  Wildlife  Services  pro- 
gram In  1971  was  »8.0g2,300.  In  1960  It  was 
•4.370,936.)  The  money,  of  course,  canes 
ultimately  from  the  very  taxpayers  and  Con- 
sumers who  stand  to  lose  the  most  f^om 
this  systematic  annihilation  of  the  nation's 
fauna.  Says  Glen  Sutton,  who  spent  over  four 
decades  working  as  a  predator  trapper  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  embra|:lng 
some  of  Its  methods  but  disdaining  otiers, 
"I'm  afraid  a  lot  of  these  animals  are  going 
to  be  extinct  soon  The  bear  and  mountain 
lion  are  next.  There's  too  much  procure 
from  sheepmen;  they  want  'em  cUl  kkled. 
Nowadays  you  don't  see  one  bear  track  ^ere 
you  used  to  see  dozens.  The  poisons  are  |  get- 
ting them." 

Says  another  retired  Government  trapper, 
Charles  Orloeky,  who  lives  high  In  a  retoote 
area  of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  "Around  here 
the  poisoners  have  wiped  out  weasel,  tnar- 


ten,  mink,  for.  badger,  and  they've  got  to  be     Only  two  doge  survived  In  the  vUlage."  When     Spain.  Metaporlcally,  the  sheep  of  the  wesi 


Jor  changes,  crucial  changes.  My  God,  If  they 
can  wipe  out  whole  species  way  back  here  In 
this  part  of  the  Rockies,  they  can  wipe  them 
out  anywhere." 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  combina- 
tion of  stockmen  and  federal  poisoners  has 
already  succeeded  In  eliminating  certain  ani- 
mal populations  and  endangering  others.  As 
Michigan's  conservatlon-mlnded  Congress- 
man John  Dlngell  said  at  a  House  hearing  In 
1969: 

"They  sure  poisoning  them  off  in  a  fashion 
that  Is  disgraceful  to  behold.  They  are  doing 
it  without  shame  or  mercy."  There  are  broad 
acres  of  California  where  coyotes  once  were 
common  and  now  are  completely  eliminated. 
A  trapper  in  southwest  Texas  was  asked  when 
he  saw  his  last  wild  badger,  and  his  reply  was 
to  shrug  hla  shoulders  and  say,  "It's  been  so 
long  I  can't  even  remember."  The  kit  fox, 
full  grown  at  five  or  six  pounds  and  a  master 
controller  of  rodents,  has  vanished  from 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  prairie. 
Like  all  canines,  the  tiny  fox  Is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  1080.  The  black-footed  ferret, 
never  common.  Is  about  to  flicker  out  and  die 
as  a  species,  victim  of  the  poisons  that  are 
also  wiping  out  the  prairie  dogs  on  which 
the  ferret  dines. 

An  outdoorsman  in  Idaho  says  sadly, 
"Every  year  for  the  la«t  five  or  six  years  I've 
seen  this  pair  of  fishers  In  a  little  spring  hole 
where  X  hunt.  This  year  they  were  gone. 
Nearby,  I  fotmd  a  poison  bait."  Hikers  came 
across  two  dead  golden  eagles  in  the  sheep 
country  of  northwest  Colorado,  a  region 
where  eagle  populations  have  diminished 
sharply,  and  a  Denver  laboratory  provided 
the  diagnosis:  strychnine  poisoning.  Two  of 
the  last  surviving  California  condors  fell  to 
1080-treated  grain,  and  a  Government  report 
noted,  "It  Is  unthinkable  that  this  sort  of 
mistake  can  be  permitted  to  recur."  But  It 
will  recur  again  and  again,  with  condors  and 
other  species,  simply  because  there  Is  so 
much  polaon  scattered  on  the  land  that  It 
cannot  be  avoided  by  wildlife. 

The  polaon  Is  being  distributed  and  uti- 
lized with  typical  American  enterprise.  The 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  private 
manufacturers  of  prisons  have  even  managed 
to  export  some  of  their  deadly  expertise.  A 
well -publicized  "victory"  over  Canadian 
wolves  was  accomplished  by  aerial  distribu- 
tion of  1080  supplied  by  an  American  manu- 
facturer. Dozens  of  nations  have  begun  to 
send  Ui  orders  and  repeat  orders  for  Ameri- 
can-made predacldes,  and  recently  the  Japa- 
nese paid  U.S.  chemical  technology  the 
ultimate  compliment:  they  began  manufac- 
turing a  1080-llke  product  of  their  own.  The 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  In  a  generous 
hands-across-the-border  gesture,  helped 
Mexican  authorities  put  out  83  poison  sta- 
tions from  Tijuana  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  River  along  the  international  bor- 
der, with  predictable  results.  Within  three 
months  coyotes  were  "no  more  to  be  seen" 
(to  quote  an  exuberant  Pish  and  Wildlife 
report),  and  "In  Rumerosa  a  considerable 
p)ortlon  of  the  dog  population  was  poisoned 


this  same  Government  agency  and  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  distributed  1080 
In  Chihuahua,  they  managed  to  kill  several 
grizzly  bears,  some  of  the  last  grizzlies  that 
exist  below  the  northern  reaches  of  the 
American  continent. 

Alter  the  bears  were  poisoned,  stockmen 
displayed  a  predictable  attitude:  What  good 
Is  a  grizzly?  The  question  recalled  a  remark 
by  Wisconsin's  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  to  a 
committee  of  Congress:  "I  have  a  lawyer 
friend  who  had  a  scientist  friend  who  spent 
all  of  his  time  studying  the  spider,  and  one 
day  the  lawyer  asked  him,  'What  good  are 
spiders?'  and  the  scientist  said,  'They  are 
Interesting,  and  may  I  ask,  what  good  are 
you?' " 

Large    numbers    of    concerned    Americans 
have  been  taking  cram  courses  In  ecology, 
but  there  are  still  millions  who  ask  questions 
like  what  good  Is  the  spider  and  what  good 
Is  the   grizzly.  The   answer,  of  cotirse.  lies 
in  nature's  delicate  adjustments,  worked  out 
over  millions  of  years  of  massive  trial  and 
error,  of  survival   experiments  and  adapta- 
tion and  compromise.   These  processes  are 
mysterious,  inscrutable,  so  much  so  that  the 
more  one  learns  about  them,  the  more  one 
becomes  reluctant  to  step  on  an  ant  or  swat 
a  fly  for  fear  that  some  dire  ecological  ca- 
tastrophe   will    ensue.    As    Charles    Darwin 
warned,  we  are  Ignorant  "of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  all  organic  beings,  a  conviction 
as  necessary  as  it  Is  difficult  to  acquire."  But 
as  Darwin  might  not  have  anticipated,  we 
are  beginning  to  learn.  And  the  more  a  per- 
son learns  about  the  balance  of  nature,  the 
less  he  is  likely  to  ask  questions  like  the 
ones    that    a    sheepman    recently    bellowed 
across  a  room:  "Which  Is  worth  more,  live- 
stock or  predators?"  and,  "How  much  taxes 
do    coyotes    pay?"    As    ecological    knowledge 
grows,  we  no  longer  consider  which  is  "worth 
more,"  which  Is  "good"  and  which  la  "bad." 
which  Is  "destructive"  and  which  Is  "iiseful." 
but  how  do  they  relate  to  each  other  and 
to  us,  and  how  do  we  all  relate  to  the  land 
that  sustains  us? 

"Harmony  with  land  Is  like  harmony  wltb 
a  friend,"  Aldo  Leopold  wrote.  "Tou  cannot 
cherish  his  right  hand  and  chop  off  his  left 
That  is  to  say.  you  cannot  love  game  and 
hate  predators;  you  cannot  conserve  the 
waters  and  waste  the  ranges;  you  cannot 
build  the  forest  and  mine  the  farm.  The 
land  Is  one  organism." 

If  Leopold  and  other  scientists  are  cor- 
rect. If  the  land  Is  Indeed  one  organism  and 
there  is  a  total  and  critical  Interdependence 
among  all  living  things,  then  the  deliberate 
poisoning  of  vast  areas  of  the  U.S.  will  have 
been  a  long  stride  toward  the  end  of  life 
as  It  Is  known  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Dr.  Lee  Talbot  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  said  that 
"during  the  past  150  years  the  rate  of  ex- 
termination of  mammal  species  has  Increased 
55-fold.  If  It  continues  to  Increase  at  the 
same  rate  (hc^efuUy  It's  unlikely) ,  virtually 
all  the  remaining  species  of  mammals  will 
be  gone  In  about  30  years."  No  one  need  feel 
that  the  U.S.,  officially  and  unofficially,  has 
failed  to  do  Its  part. 

Warnings  of  the  dangers  of  wholesale 
poisoning  have  been  Issued  loud  and  clear 
for  many  years.  One  of  them  came  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  from  the  late  J. 
Frank  Doble.  dean  of  Southwestern  natural- 
ists. In  his  classic  work  The  Voice  of  the 
Coyote. 

"Sheep  are  the  arch -predators  upon  the 
sou  of  arid  and  seml-arld  ranges.  Wherever 
they  are  concentrated  on  ranges  without 
sufficient  moisture  to  maintain  a  tiirf  under 
their  deep-biting  teeth  and  cutting  hoofs, 
they  destroy  the  plant  life.  .  .  .  Unless  long- 
term  public  good  wins  over  short-term  pri- 
vate gain  and  Ignorance,  vast  ranges  already 
greatly  depleted,  vrtll  at  no  distant  date  be 
as   barren   as  the   sheep-created  deserts  of 
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eat  up  not  only  all  animals  that  prey  upon 
them— coyotes,  wildcats  and  eagles  especial- 
ly—but  badgers,  skunks,  foxes,  ringtails  and 
others.  On  sheep  ranges,  wholesale  poisoning 
and  trapping  have  destroyed  nearly  all  of 

them." 

The  effect  of  Doble's  anguished  broadside 
was  precisely  nil.  Similar  Impassioned  at- 
tacks on  Western  poisoning  and  grazing  prac- 
tices have  been  equally  futile,  and  nowadays 
certain  sheepmen  (and  sometimes  certain 
cattlemen)  go  about  spreading  poisons,  all 
the  while  humming  Home  on  the  Range 
and  totting  up  Imaginary  economic  benefits 
of  the  slaughter.  Not  long  ago  a  weekly  Col- 
orado newspaper  printed  a  story  about  a 
rancher  and  his  wife  and  children  who  spent 
a  delightful  winter  weekend  cruising  their 
property  on  snowmobiles,  throwing  out 
strychnine  "drop  baits"  to  kill  coyotes.  The 
Item  ran  as  a  social  note.  The  Western  stock- 
man who  does  not  engage  In  iuch  popular 
practices  U  branded  an  eccentric,  sometimes 
an  outright  traitor,  and  those  who  protest 
against  this  drenching  of  the  American  land- 
scape with  poison  are  called  "little  old  ladles 
In  tennis  shoes."  In  sheep  country,  there  Is 
no  harsher  epithet. 

The  irrational  hatred  of  animals  that  kill 
other  animals  (a  hatred  that  was  good 
enough  for  Dad  and  is  good  enough  for  most 
ranchers)  is  deep-grained,  going  back  to  the 
hard  times  when  the  loss  of  a  few  lambs  or  a 
calf  might  cause  a  serious  shortage  in  the 
winter  larder.  But  while  modern  scientists 
have  learned  that  predators  are  sorely  need- 
ed ecologically,  and  while  stock  operations 
have  long  since  passed  out  of  the  shoestring 
category  of  the  old  West,  sheepmen  have 
continued  their  anachronistic  war  on  preda- 
tors as  though  their  very  existences  depended 
on  poisoning  the  last  one  off.  Dozens  of  nat- 
uralists have  Issued  public  warnings  against 
the  resulting  toxlflcatlon  of  the  American 
range,  but  there  Is  hardly  a  legislative  body 
that  has  paid  the  slightest  attention.  This 
includes  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
where  a  session  Is  not  complete  without  the 
introduction  of  antlpolsonlng  legislation,  a 
few  chuckles  and  a  prompt  pigeonholing  of 
the  matter.  The  sheepmen  seem  to  possess 
a  mysterloxis  power.  Arnold  Rleder,  a  former 
Montana  state  senator  and  one  of  a  handful 
of  Western  politicians  who  have  spoken  out 
against  the  sheep  Industry's  practices,  tells 
why: 

"The  woolgrowers  are  the  best  organized 
livestock  group  of  all.  To  a  great  degree  they 
control  the  stockgrowers'  associations,  and 
that  means  control  of  the  state  capitals  of 
the  West  and  the  delegations  that  are  sent  to 
Washlngon.  Invariably,  sheepmen  get  their 
way.  They're  always  the  ones  who  make  the 
most  noise  at>out  coyote  loss,  the  ones  who 
demand  the  most  poison." 

Sometimes  the  hatred  of  sheepmen  for  coy- 
otes, bears  and  mountain  lions  seems  to  go 
80  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  reality  as  to 
be  almost  pathological  In  origin.  Frank  Dovie 
wrote  about  a  sheepman  on  the  Frio  River  in 
Texas  who  liked  to  saw  off  the  lower  Jaws  of 
trapped  coyotes  and  "turn  the  mutilated 
animals  loose  for  his  dogs  to  tear  to  pieces." 
Stories  of  skinning  coyotes  alive  are  com- 
mon, as  are  stories  of  setting  them  afire. 
"I  had  one  sheepman  tell  me,  'Bring  me  a  live 
coyote,  will  you?' "  says  trapper  Acel  Rowley 
of  Vernal,  Utah.  "I  said,  'What're  you  gonna 
do  with  It?'  He  said,  'I'm  gonna  take  him  and 
tie  his  Jaws  shut  and  soak  him  with  kero- 
slne  and  touch  a  match  to  the  end  of  his  tall 
and  turn  him  loose.'  " 

Only  an  Imbecile  would  conclude  from  such 
Western  horror  stories  that  sheepmen  have  a 
monopoly  on  cruelty  to  animals  or  that  all 
sheepmen  share  the  same  lack  of  compassion 
or  rapport  with  nature.  Most  woolgrowers  ab- 
hor the  violence  that  some  of  their  fellows 
commit.  There  are  many  sheep  ranchers  who 
oppose  the  wholesale  poisoning  and  killing 
that  goes  on  around  them,  and  specifically 
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forbid  it  on  their  own  properties.  But  too      wardens  of  Wyoming  have  given  up  on  the 
many  other  private  poisoners  carry  on  their i     case. 

work  by  land  and  by  air,  and  with  gusto.         \     Anyone  who  remains  dubious  about  the 

In  Wyommg  the  personal  pUot  for  a  rich    V»wer  of  the  sheepmen  or  the  Impossibility 

stockman  learned  that  he  could  ^Ide  down      of  serious  prosecution  of  lUegal  poisoners  in 


on  coyotes  in  the  wintertime  and  drop  them 
with  heavy  patterns  from  his  shotgun.  From 
this  it  was  a  short  step  to  gunning  eagles 
from  the  air.  After  the  pilot  had  perfected  his 
techniques  and  increased  his  efficiency  by 
taking  along  a  rancher  to  serve  as  aerial  gun- 
ner from  the  copilot's  seat,  he  began  to  warm 
to  the  Idea  of  eUmlnatlng  predators  In  the 
mass.  He  learned  that  coyotes  and  other  ani- 
mals were  getting  wise  to  the  poison  stations 
scattered  about  the  state;  often  trappers 
would  see  tracks  where  predators  had  made 
wide  detours  around  the  deadly  baits.  An  es- 
tablished predator-control  technique  by 
ranchers  in  Wyoming  had  become  the  baiting 
of  game  carcasses,  and  If  no  road  kills  or 
natural  kills  were  available,  antelope  or  deer 
were  shot  and  laced  with  poison.  All  of  this 
was  Illegal,  of  course. 

Growing  more  certain  of  his  Improving 
techniques,  the  pilot  began  fiylng  to  remote 
areas  of  the  range  and  gunning  down  ante- 
lope and  deer  Instead  of  predators.  Then  he 
would  make  a  short  landing,  doctor  the  car- 
cass virlth  poison  and  fly  away.  The  aerial 
poisoning  became  so  widespread — and  the 
pilot  so  fearless  of  prosecution — that  It  was 
soon  the  talk  of  the  state.  Before  long  the 
pilot  was  being  called  upon  by  ranchers 
around  the  state  for  advice  and  guidance  on 
his  advanced  poisoning  techniques. 

One  day  a  tip  came  in  from  a  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  trapper  who  had  deep  contempt 
for  the  pilot's  practices.  He  told  game  war- 
dens that  the  pilot  was  going  to  fly  some 
poisoning  missions  In  a  few  days,  and  he 
named  the  sheep  spread  where  the  operation 
would  take  place.  The  Wyoming  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  provided  a  plane,  and  when 
the  poisoner  took  off,  wardens  followed  In 
their  own  aircraft  at  a  discreet  distance.  They 
followed — and  followed.  The  poisoner's  plane 
led  them  all  over  the  state,  climbing  and  div- 
ing and  snaking  through  canyons  and  over 
mountain  passes  and  under  power  lines,  and 
at  last,  with  a  contemptuous  waggle  of  wings, 
turned  homeward  and  landed  without  a  sem- 
blance of  a  threat  to  any  wildlife. 

The  wardens  gave  up.  The  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  was  poorly  funded  for 
such  expensive  operations  as  aerial  surveil- 
lance, and  anyway  It  was  plain  that  someone 
was  tipping  the  pilot  off.  One  of  the  wardens 
felt  that  the  leak  was  coming  from  the  air- 
port; others  were  convinced  that  the  tip  came 
from  Inside  the  Game  and  Pish  Commission 
Itself.  Such  leaks  are  common  in  Western 
states;  they  are  another  reason  that  antl- 
polsonlng laws  are  largely  unenforced. 

Tot  a  while  the  pilot's  activities  seemed  to 
Blow,  but  after  a  discreet  period  of  watching 
and  waiting  he  resumed  his  poisoning  full- 
scale.  "We'd  find  all  these  carcasses  on  the 
ranches,"  recalls  one  of  the  frustrated  war- 
dens. "Most  of  them  were  deer,  but  scune 
were  antelope,  and  they  were  all  loaded  with 
poison.  I  can't  imagine  a  worse  offense  in  the 
outdoors  than  killing  game  animals  and  then 
filling  them  with  poison  to  kill  more  animals. 

"We  were  furious  about  It."  But  neither 
fury  nor  frustration  was  enough  to  solve  the 
case  and  bring  the  pilot  and  his  Imitators  to 
Justice.  Nor  would  there  have  been  much 
likelihood  of  a  conviction — or  a  meaningful 
penalty — If  the  pilot  had  been  caught.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  refined  and  perfected  an  effec- 
tive (and  Illegal)  poisoning  technique,  but 
that  only  made  him  different  In  degree  from 
80  many  of  the  sheepmen  of  the  region.  As 
one  local  woolgrower  put  It,  "Sure,  poison- 
ing game  Is  lUegal.  So's  crossing  the  double 
yellow.  If  everybody's  doing  it,  can  It  be 
much  of  a  crime?"  Indeed  no.  Nowadays  the 
pilot's  operations  are  more  extensive  than 
ever.  His  price  has  risen  from  176  to  $150  an 
hour,  and  even  the  most  dedicated  game 


sheep  country  has  only  to  study  the  so-called 
Arambel  Case,  a  landmark  In  the  annals  of 
frustrating  Western  Jurisprudence.  The  case 
began  when  a  trapper  named  Jim  King  was 
putting  out  bobcat  sets  two  miles  north  of 
the  Big  Sandy  Creek  In  western  Wyoming. 
At  the  tip  of  a  narrow  point  of  rocks,  where 
he  usually  InstaUed  a  trap,  King  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a  Jellified  blob  of  meat.  He 
took  a  closer  look  and  recognized  an  antelope 
quarter,  fresh  and  showing  signs  of  having 
been  doctored.  King  finished  putting  out  his 
string  and  then  telephoned  a  game  warden 
named  Darwin  Creek,  40  miles  away  in  Pine- 
dale,  Wyo.  Creek  brought  In  an  enforcement- 
minded  colleague,  Max  Long,  and  the  two 
wardens  drove  to  the  scene.  They  found  tire 
tracks  and  boot  prints  fanning  out  In  several 
directions  from  the  original  bait,  and  by  the 
time  the  long  afternoon  was  over  they  had 
picked  up  seven  qtiarters  of  antelope  and 
deer.  Five  of  these  had  been  In  remote  areas, 
but  one  had  been  alongside  a  trickle  of  water 
that  Joined  a  fishing  stream  below,  and  one 
was  close  to  another  stream  that  was  popu- 
lar with  campers. 

It  was  December,  the  air  was  cold  and  no 
one  was  around,  but  Creek  and  Long  knew 
that  unseasonal  warm  weekends  might  bring 
dozens  of  visitors  to  the  camping  area.  They 
made  plaster  of  parls  prints  of  the  tracks. 
Interviewed  the  closest  Inhabitants  and 
rushed  the  seven  quarters  to  the  Game  and 
Pish  Commission  Research  Laboratory  at 
Laramie.  Chemists  took  one  look  at  the  meat 
and  quickly  put  on  gloves.  After  preliminary 
tests  they  advised  Creek  and  Long  to  remove 
their  clothes  and  burn  them.  The  final  anal- 
yses showed  that  the  slabs  of  meat  were  car- 
rying a  heavy  load  of  1080,  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  used  In  predator  control  only  by  U.a 
Government  trappers  but,  In  fact,  sifts  Into 
the  hands  of  private  poisoners  all  over  the 
West.  According  to  Creek,  "One  of  the  doc- 
tors at  the  game  and  fish  lab  said  there  was 
enough  poison  In  any  one  of  the  quarters  to 
kill  people  for  a  mile  down  that  stream.  It 
was  the  highest  concentration  of  1080  they'd 
ever  seen." 

Creek  and  Long  now  face  the  classic  dl- 
lenuna  of  the  Western  conservation  officer. 
Tlie  baits  had  been  fo>und  in  sheep  coun- 
try, on  public  land,  and  all  signs  pointed  to 
one  pervon,  an  Infiuential  Basque-American 
stockman  named  John  Arambel,  member  of  a 
prominent  ranching  family.  To  Investigate, 
or  not?  Neither  Creek  nor  Long  paused  to 
consider  the  consequences;  they  made  an 
Investigation,  picked  up  a  few  tidbits  of  In- 
formation around  the  area  and  sent  for 
Arambel  to  meet  them  at  the  shertfTs  office. 
Creek  tells  what  happened:  "After  we  gave 
him  his  rights,  he  denied  everything.  We  told 
him  we  could  place  him  at  the  scene.  We 
told  him  witnesses  had  spotted  his  pickup, 
and  the  tire  tracks  matched.  After  a  while  he 
broke  down  and  admitted  that  his  hired 
help  had  shot  the  deer  out  of  season,  but  he 
said  he  had  gotten  the  antelope  after  the 
ftntrrmi  had  been  killed  by  a  car.  He  also  ad- 
mitted that  his  men  had  laced  the  carcases 
wltb  1080  and  bad  dUtrlbuted  the  poisoned 
quarters  on  public  land.  But  when  we  asked 
him  where  he  got  the  1080,  he  refused  to  tell 
us.  If  you  know  how  dangerous  1080  Is.  you 
know  how  bad  we  wanted  to  know  where  he 
got  It.  But  he  wouldn't  tell  us.  He  admitted 
that  they  put  a  lot  of  1080  Into  the  quarters 
to  make  sure  they  did  a  good  Job,  but  that 
was  all.  Finally  we  offered  him  Immunity 
on  the  whole  case  If  he'd  Just  tell  where  he 
got  the  1080,  and  be  still  refused.  His  lawyer 
took  him  Into  court  and  pled  him  guilty  to 
killing  a  game  animal  out  of  season,  using 
a  game  animal  for  trapping  and  wanton 
waste  of  game,  and  the  Judge  fined  him  $164. 
He    could   have    gotten   something    like    18 
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months  and   a  $300  fine,  but  you  coulJ 
how  the  judge  felt.  Before  he  passed  aent-snoe 
he  told  Arambel  that  he  understood  his  proD- 
lem.  He  said  something  Ulte  this,  I  know  yoi 
ranchers  are   having  a    lot  of  trouble    ffitb. 

thoae  coyotes."  "  .,„«.,    •„ 

The  Arambel  trial  took  place  In  196T,  in 
sheep  country,  and  the  local  reaction  ™» 
predictable.  The  people  of  the  af**  ^re 
knnoyed  at  Creek  and  Long-'the  G^P?- 
as  one  housewife  calls  them— and  |<^n 
Arambel  has  become  a  local  folk  hero.  A^  he 
did  was  cross  the  yellow  line.  i 

There  are  larger  significances  to  the  Ai  am 
bel  case  than  a  sheep-country  Judges  enl- 
ency  or  a  sheep-country  people's  distorted 
code  of  ethics.  As  Darwin  Creek  exp^lns 
•There  Is  no  way  to  figure  the  amouilt  of 
poison  that's  put  out  lllegaUy  In  the  4tat« 
of  Wyoming,  but  It's  something  ajrful. 
Our  wildlife  is  disappearing  fast,  especially 
animals  like  bears  and  martens  and  foles— 
animals  thatll  take  a  poisoned  bait  V  all 
the  people  of  Wyoming  knew  what's  going  on 
they'd  be  shocked  and  something  wou^  be 
done,  but  that's  the  trouble:  all  the  pfcop  e 
of  Wyoming  don't  know.  It's  kept  quiet. iTh^ 
case  is  an  example  of  how  they  keep  It  cjuiet. 
The  truth  Is  that  Max  and  I  had  some  nretty 
flimsy  evidence.  If  John  Arambel  had  de- 
nied everything  and  pleaded  not  g^ilt^  and 
put  up  a  strong  defense  in  court,  he^paye 
^ad  a  Kood  chance  to  beat  the  case.  WhV  did 

he  pleld  guilty?  Because  «  t^"*'^,,^^^ 
court  fight  It  would've  made  headlines  all 
over  Wyoming,  and  then  reporters  and|  out- 
siders would've  become  interested,  and.  ijoon- 
er  or  later,  they'd  have  wanted  to  knowjwhat 
we  wanted  to  know  right  from  the  begii*ilng. 
Where'd  Arambel  get  the  1080?  And  that  was 
one  question  that  could  not  stand  publicity. 
As  soon  as  the  press  and  the  public  <ound 
out  what  1080  was  and  how  It  killed  an*  how 
It  was  leaking  around  the  state  of  Wyotnlng. 
there'd  have  been  a  terrible  fuss,  so!  they 
came  In  and  pled  Arambel  guilty  and  kot  It 
over  with  quick  and  quiet.  There  was  a  Uttle 
tiny  Item  way  down  In  the  comer  at  the 
local  paper,  and  that  was  the  end  of  It. 

The  horror  that  men  like  Max  Lon|;  and 
Darwin  Creek  feel  at  the  mention  of  1)80  Is 
largely  unshared  by  the  growing  amy  of 
con^rvationlsts  In  the  U.S.  as  a  whoUi  and 
for  a  simple  reason;  like  the  majority  t>f  the 
oeople  of  poison-drenched  Wyoming,  they 
know  nothing  about  it.  Or  they  only  know 
that  1080  is  the  favorite  poison  of  ths  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  therefor^  con- 
clude that  It  must  be  safe,  reasonablfc  and 
practical.  It  Is  not.  The  poison  was  linsafe 
in  the  years  when  it  was  used  only  ly  the 
trained  mammal -control  agents  of  ths  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service:  It  is  man  festly 
unsafe  now  that  It  Is  also  being  used  by  the 
Bealous  sheepmen  of  the  West. 

Of  all  the  lethal  agente  of  history;  from 
Socrates'  hemlock  down  through  thi  Bor- 
glas'  legendary  deadly  elixirs  and  the  nerve 
poisons  of  modem  warfare.  It  Is  d  fflcult 
to  imagine  a  more  Insidiously  hoBilcldal 
poison  than  sodium  fluoroaoetate.  Tho  mo6t 
infinlteelmal  amounts  of  1080  are  tcxlc.  A 
single  ounce  used  at  maximum  efficiency 
could  kill  300  adult  humans,  or  20.000 
coyotes  or  dogs,  or  70.000  house  cata.  Except 
In  large  quantities  of  water.  1080  appi  .rently 
doee  not  degrade  biologically  or  phyilcally. 
It  is  colorless,  odorless  and  almost  taiteless. 
No  antidote  has  yet  been  found. 

A  1950  svmmiary  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  noted  that  since  its  Intro- 
duction there  had  been  12  known  and  four 
suspected  deaths  from  1080.  The  Depatment 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  reported 
several  years  later  that  there  h^d  b^n  "13 
proven  fatal  cases,  five  suspected  deaths,  and 
9lx  nonfaUl  cases.  .  .  ."  The  tmth  Is  Ihat  no 
"n"   Is   certain   how   many   have   dle<l   from 


1080  poisoning,  especially  now  that  It  (s  find 

Ing  Its  way  Into  private  hands,  but  there  Is 

very  Uttle  doubt  that  there  have  been  deaths 
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other  than  the  diagnosed  ones.  Glen  Crab- 
tree    a  research  biochemist  at  the  Pish  and 
WUdUfe  laboratories  In  Denver,  tells  of  a  case 
where  a  child  died   from  sucking  drled-up 
paper  cups  that  had  been  used  to  hold  1080 
solutions  months  before.  "Then  there  was  a 
case  m  Texas  where  1080  cups  were  put  In  a 
barn,"  Crabtree  says,  "and  the  farmer  was 
told  to  lock  the  bam  and  didn't,  and  a  little 
boy  got  in  and  died.  In  eastern  Colorado  a 
store  owner  kept  1080  solution  in  a  pop  bot- 
tle. A  store  employee  drank  it.  And  then,  of 
coiirae.  there  have  been  the  suicides."  Crab- 
tree    remembers    a    particularly    unpleasant 
case  in  which  he  was  called  for  expert  ad- 
vice. "A  woman  who  worked  as  a  secretary 
at  a  pest-control  company  became  despond- 
ent, and  she  took  some  1080  out  of  a  locked 
cabinet  and  Ingested  It.  Then  she  changed 
her  mind  and  called  for  help.  But  there's  no 
changing  your  mind  with   1080.  During  the 
mght  the  doctors  caUed  me.  and  I  told  them 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do  but  try  to 
allay  the  symptoms.  Apparently,  it  was  quite 
palnfxil.  She  had  convulsions,  and  she  lasted 
several  hours." 

Where  convulsions  are  present.  Crabtree 
points  out.  any  experienced  physician  would 
suspect  poisoning,  but  there  also  are  1080 
cases  where  the  doctor  Is  not  present  at  the 
time  of  the  conviilslons,  or  the  patient  does 
not  suffer  convulsions  at  all.  In  these  cases, 
Crabtree  says,  doctors  "would  probably  diag- 
nose the  death  as  a  heart  attack." 

The  danger  to  surrounding  wildlife  from  a 
fatal  dosage  of  1080  does  not  end  with  the 
victim's  violent  death.  "Following  absorp- 
tion." wrote  Pish  and  Wildlife  Biologist  Eric 
Peacock,  "sodium  fluoroacetate  appears  to  act 
without'  being  chemically  changed."  The 
Western  Montana  Scientists'  Committee  for 
Public  Information  reported:  "Since  1080 
remains  stable  and  does  not  degrade  easily. 
It  Is  extremely  hazardo\i8  to  animals  higher 
m  the  food  chain.  House  cats,  dogs,  pigs, 
foxes,  skunks,  carrlon-eatlng  birds  and  coy- 
otes have  died  after  eating  1080-polsoned 
rodents." 

But  none  of  these  profoundly  negative  In- 
dications has  prevented  the  use  of  sodium 
fiuoroacetate  by  both  public  and  private 
agencies,  or  its  widespread  sale  by  the  two  U.S. 
firms  that  manufacture  it — TuU  Chemical 
and  Roberts  Chemicals — and  the  Japanses 
chemical  company  that  Imitates  them.  The 
only  federal  restriction  on  the  deadly  poison 
is  a  requirement  that  the  labels  be  registered 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Wildlife  Services  makes  rules  on  the  use  of 
1080  for  its  staff,  but  they  are  merely  guide- 
lines, not  laws.  State  and  local  laws  about 
the  lethal  chemical  are  almost  nonexistent. 
and  the  ony  effective  control  on  Its  use  seems 
to  come  from  the  two  manufacturers.  Ac- 
cording to  their  spokesmen,  both  companies 
limit  the  sale  of  the  poison  to  pest-control 
operators. 

"The  distribution  of  1080  has  always  been 
a  problem."  says  Dr.  Ralph  Heal,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Pest  Control  Asso- 
ciation. "And  it  has  always  haunted  the 
Plah  and  Wildlife  Service— the  posslbUlty  of 
this  poison  getting  Into  private  hands.  I've 
been  told  that  there  have  been  some  bad 
leaks.  I  know  that  they  tightened  their  oper- 
tion  terrifically  about  three  years  ago  when 
they  had  a  real  scare  after  a  batch  of  1080 
got  out.  The  main  thing  we've  got  to  watch 
out  for  Is  some  character  setting  himself  up, 
getting  somebody  to  write  Insurance  for  him 
and  then  qualifying  himself  with  the  manu- 
facturers. This  Is  always  a  posslbiUty."  It  Is 
more  than  a  possibility.  It  has  happened. 

A  few  years  ago  frightened  Fish  and  WUd- 
Ufe officials  began  hearing  rumors  that  1080 
was  popping  up  In  illegally  baited  carcasses 
throughout  the  West,  and  hurried  consulta- 
tions were  held  with  TuU  Allen,  head  of 
Tull  Chemical.  "Pish  and  WlldUfe  told  me 
that  the  1080  I'd  sent  to  three  predator- 
control  boards  In  Wyoming  was  not  being 
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used  by  Government  trappers  at  aU,"  Allen 
says.  "What  they  were  doing  was  dispensing 
it  to  sheepmen  to  use  themselves.  I  cut  off 
aU  shipments  to  those  people.  They'd  lied  to 
me,  pure  and  simple."  Several  years  have 
gone  by  since  Allen  put  the  last  shipment  of 
1080  into  the  hands  of  the  Wyoming  sheep, 
men,  but  the  official  federal  poisoning  Estab- 
lishment is  still  nervous  over  the  leakage. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  fiow  of  dead- 
ly 1080  continues  into  private  hands,  con- 
trolled only  by  the  good  Intentions  and 
limited  capabilities  of  the  two  manufac- 
turers. It  is  pointless  to  argue  whether  the 
total  amounts  are  large  or  small,  for  1080  U 
a  substance  that  is  toxic  in  the  most  micro- 
scopic quantities.  It  is  also  polnUess  to  argue 
that  the  poison  Is  being  spread  way  out  there 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  and  therefore  It 
cannot  do  much  harm.  As  poisoners  become 
more  and  more  bold.  1080-treated  carcasses 
have  begun  turning  up  alongside  public 
watersheds  In  dangerous  numbers.  "It's  com- 
mon practice  for  poisoners  to  put  them  out 
on  Ice-covered  reservoirs  In  the  winter," 
Trapper  Charles  Orlosky  reports.  "Reservoirs 
are  attractive  places  to  wildlife,  and  the 
trappers  have  found  out  they  get  a  high  per- 
centage of  kUls  that  way.  Then,  when  spring 
comes,  the  remains  of  the  bait  settle  right 
Into  the  water  and  they  don't  have  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  burning  them." 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  News,  the  trade 
Journal  of  activist  conservationists,  is  the 
only  U.S.  publication  that  has  mounted  a 
continuous  program  against  the  deUberate 
toxlficatlon  of  the  U.S.  "What  is  to  be  the 
eventual  result  year  after  year  of  this  relent- 
less poisoning  of  our  biota  and  lands?"  the 
Journal  has  asked.  "How  much  1080  Is 
washed,  during  heavy  rains,  into  our 
streams — and  absorbed  by  the  root  systems 
of  our  grasses  .  .  .?  With  mlUlons  of  pounds 
of  1080-treated  baits  on  Western  lands,  one 
ponders  the  Issue  of  how  much  of  this  poison 
Is  absorbed  by  grazing  Uvestock  from  con- 
taminated grasses,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  human  stomachs  In  a  leg  of  lamb 
or  roast  of  beef." 

A  discussion  vrtth  a  top  expert  on  1080  U 
of  small  consolation.  Glen  Crabtree  im- 
presses one  as  a  dispassionate  scientist  first 
and  foremost,  and  no  mere  apologist  for  hU 
own  Government  agency.  He  minces  no 
words  about  what  is  known  and  what  is  un- 
known about  the  deadly  subsunce.  Doe.s  It 
indeed  remain  Intact  as  it  passes  from  the 
body  of  one  animal  to  another?  "Yes.  It 
does  "  he  says.  Is  it  biodegradable?  ■  Oui 
Information  here  is  sketchy."  Does  it  break 
down  in  solution?  "It's  degradable  In  solu- 
tion over  a  period  of  time."  Are  there  genetic 
effects  of  ingesting  the  substance?  "We 
know  nothing  about  that."  Can  it  be  ab- 
sorbed by  grasses,  and  thence  by  cattle  and 
sheep  and  eventually  humans? 

"It  usually  takes  a  fairly  concentrated 
amount  of  a  substance  for  such  transloca- 
tions to  take  place.  We've  had  no  indication 
from  experience  that  this  occurs,  but  we  nave 
no  data  on  it.-  Is  1080  a  subtle  menace  to 
our  water  supplies?  "In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  It  appears  not  to  be  a  danger 
to  public  water  systems."  If  a  minute  amount 
of  1080  were  to  get  into  a  water  system  and 
be  consumed  by  humans,  what  would  M 
their  symptoms?  "It  would  depend  on  the 
amount,  but  with  a  very  small  amount  they 
might  get  a  lot  of  depression,  possibly  some 
convulsions.  With  larger  amounts,  of  couree, 
they  might  show  definite  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning, symptoms  that  any  able  physician 
would  recognize,  or  they  might  simply  ap- 
pear to  be  suffering  from  heart  trouble."  Is  K 
possible  that  1080  could  accidentally  leak  into 
public  water  supplies  and  cause  depressions 
conviUsions  and  deaths  attributable  to  hetft 
attack,  and  that  no  one  would  know  tt« 
cause?  "I  don't  think  that  has  ever  happened, 
and  it  is  extremely  unUkely  because  of  th» 
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dUutlon  factor.  But  if  you  oak  me  If  it's  pos- 
sible, in  aU  honesty  I  have  to  say,  yes,  it  is 
theoretlcaUy  possible." 

One  comee  away  from  a  discussion  with 
this  plain-spoken  biochemist — and  other  ex- 
perts in  the  firtd— with  the  uneasy  feeling 
that  there  are  serious  gaps  in  the  toxlcologlcal 
profile  of  sodium  fluoroacetate.  Whole  tables 
and  booklets  have  been  prepared  on  such 
practical  matters  as  the  exact  amount  of 
1080  required  to  kill  kangaroo  rats,  ferru- 
ginous rough-legged  hawks,  Rhode  Island  red 
hens  and  Columbian  ground  squirrels,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  done  much  research  into 
an  equally  practical  matter :  What  is  the  total 
amount  of  1080  and  other  poisons  that  the 
sodden  soUs  and  polluted  waterways  of  the 
West  can  absorb  without  becoming  lethal 
agents  themselves?  One  asks,  and  one  la  told: 
"Nobody  knows." 

Someday  we  may  be  dying  to  find  out. 

Two  Rebuttals 
(By  Jack  Berryman.  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Wildlife  Services) 
We're  not  thrilled  at  being  the  defenders 
for  poison.  We  use  only  the  most  selective, 
effective  and  humane  toxicants  with  the 
least  Impact  on  the  environment  and  non- 
target  species.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  graceful 
way  of  kiUlng  an  animal.  No  matter  how  you 
do  it.  It  is  dead. 

Animals  wlU  be  doing  damage,  and  the 
pubUc  wants  the  heritage  of  animals.  The 
goal  for  the  future  will  be  more  sophisticated 
methods  that  can  be  applied  more  discreetly. 
Sophistication  costs  more  money  and  re- 
qi^res  more  supervision.  Landowners  are  an 
Independent  lot.  If  what  they  want  done 
Isn't  done,  they'll  do  it  themselves.  They  can 
throw  the  bait  around  where  nontarget  ani- 
mals also  will  be  kiUed. 

Pacts  show  that  Wildlife  Services  is  not 
decimating  the  v?lldllfe  population.  We  have 
not  brought  to  the  verge  of  extinction  any 
target  animals,  let  alone  any  of  the  others. 
None  of  the  poisons  we  use  move  through 
the  food  chain  or  pose  any  threat  to  hu- 
mans. We  use  such  small  amounts  they're 
Just  not  in  the  food  chain.  Some  of  the  poi- 
sons have  been  in  use  for  50  years,  others 
for  25  years.  There  has  been  no  environmen- 
tal accumulation  of  any  significance. 

This  program  was  once  based  on  amount 
of  kill.  It  was  a  case  of  "how  many  did  you 
get."  With  that  kind  of  background.  It  was  a 
difficult  adjustment,  but  we  have  turned  the 
whole  thing  around.  There  have  been  large 
gains,  and  the  program  has  been  redirected. 
It's  a  whole  new  approach.  Some  legislation 
has  been  attempting  to  halt  the  Government 
program  and  if  this  legislation  is  passed,  all 
our  gains  and  efforts  will  be  lost. 

Critics  will  actually  help  bring  about 
needed  action.  We  appreciate  the  roles  played 
by  both  extremist  groups.  They  push  both 
ways  and  help  develop  better  programs  in- 
side the  two  ends  they  represent. 

Many  different  coUectlons  of  people  and 
task  forces  have  looked  Into  the  facts.  The 
truth  Is  there  would  be  more  criticism  if  the 
Government  ducked  this  business  rather 
than  tackled  it.  The  WUdllfe  Services'  pro- 
gram is  Uke  a  plane  filght.  No  news  unless  It 
crashes.  The  program  Is  no  news  unless 
there's  a  violation  of  guidelines. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  make  some  unpopular  decisions.  It  takes 
more  courage  to  stay  with  the  program  than 
to  abandon  it.  And  one  last  point.  I  would 
not  like  to  leave  the  Impression  that  the  Job 
Is  being  done  100%.  There's  a  lot  to  do  and 
not  everyone  Is  trying  to  do  It. 

(By  Edwin  Marsh,  executive  secretary. 
National  Wool  Growers  Assn.) 

If  the  predator -poisoning  program  Is  not 
made  more  adequate,  the  sheep  industry 
wlU  be  forced  out  of  business.  Predators — 
especially  coyotes,  the  prime  sheep  killers — 
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are  increasing.  The  program  wlU  have  to  be 
Intensified  and  continued  until  such  time 
that  we  can  develop — through  research — 
other  control  methods.  Careful  research  in 
Utah  has  produced  calcxUatlons  that  $3,538,- 
846  are  lost  annually  by  the  range  sheep 
industry  to  predators.  This  loss  Is  equal  or 
surpassed  in  many  states.  We  are  doing  ex- 
tensive research  at  present,  hoping  to  find 
more  humane  control  methods.  One  possi- 
bility Is  a  repellent  on  sheep  that  would 
discourage  predators.  Poisoning  may  be  a 
painful  death  for  predators.  But  the  death 
suffered  by  sheep  at  the  mercy  of  predators 
is  not  exactly  pretty.  Allegations  that  the 
poisoning  program  is  harming  the  environ- 
ment are  vastly  exaggerated.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  balance  of  nature  Is  being  destroyed 
by  the  poisoning  program.  Survival  of  the 
wool  industry  Is  at  stake.  The  present  poison- 
ing program  Is  Inadequate  to  control  degra- 
dations in  sheep  areas.  We  are  not  interested 
in  control  work  where  there  are  no  sheep. 
The  fact  that  degradation  of  sheep  by  the 
coyote  population  is  increasing  dangerotisly 
Is  indication  enough  that  the  present  poison- 
ing program  is  inadequate.  We  know  the 
program  has  many  enemies,  but  we  wiU  cer- 
tainly fight  to  maintain — and  Increase — it. 
We  have  to,  if  we  expect  the  range  sheep 
industry  to  survive. 
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flexibility  of  operation  in  foreign  wa- 
ters it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  like 
rights  reciprocally  to  foreign-flag  barges 
used  in  the  same  kind  of  operation  in 
U.S.  waters. 

This  legislation  will  provide  maximum 
flexibility  for  U.S.-flag  companies  in  im- 
plementing this  efficient  new  approach  tc 
cargo  handling  without  nonflicting  with 
our  cabotage  laws.  It  is  purposefully  nar- 
row in  scope  covering  only  barges  used  as 
part  of  an  oceangoing  barge  ship  system 
and  only  cargoes  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  realize 
fully  the  economic  potential  of  this  latest 
innovation  in  ocean  trsmsportation. 


CARGO  BARGES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  cargo 
barges  specifically  designed  for  carriage 
aboard  a  vessel,  is  necessary  if  we  hope 
to  obtain  for  U.S.-flag  companies  the  op- 
erating flexibility  in  foreign  waters  for 
efficient  and  economical  cargo  shipment 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  design,  develop- 
ment, and  construction  of  barge-carrying 
ships  is  one  of  the  latest  innovations  in 
the  seagoing  transportation  of  cargo. 

This  unique  type  of  ocean  shipping 
will  permit  rapid  loading  and  discharge 
of  cargo  barges  either  in  the  port  area 
or  estuary  or  in  the  open  seaway  adjswient 
to  a  port  and  proceed  promptly  to  the 
next  port  of  call.  The  Lash  or  the  Seabee 
vessels  may  unload  or  load  directly  from 
a  pier,  if  one  is  available,  but  may  avoid 
long  waiting  periods  if  such  facilities  are 
congested. 

I  am  informed  that  the  utilization  of 
the  barge-canying  ships  will  double  the 
utility  of  a  single  ship.  Normal  port  times 
of  a  so-called  break-bulk  ship  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3  to  5  days  whereas 
the  barge -carrying  ships  will  be  able 
to  enter  and  leave  its  port  of  destina- 
tion within  24  hours.  While  it  is  com- 
pleting its  voyage  to  other  ports,  the 
barges  discharged  can  be  unloaded,  and 
reloaded  for  the  homeward  leg  of  the 
voyage. 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  econo- 
my of  operation  U.S.-flag  operators  will 
find  it  necessary  to  reshuffle  loid  con- 
solidate cargoes  in  these  barges.  This  will 
entail  transfer  of  cargo  from  one  ship- 
carried  barge  before  or  after  the  move- 
ment of  the  cargo  by  barge  between 
points  in  foreign  waters.  To  obtain  such 


ARVN  39TH  RANGERS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phi- 
losopher Epictitus  once  pointed  out 
that— 

Appearances  to  the  mind  are  of  four  kinds. 
Things  either  are  what  they  appear  to  be; 
or  they  neither  are  nor  appear  to  be;  or  they 
are  and  do  not  appear  to  be;  or  they 
are  not,  and  yet  appear  to  be.  Rightly  to  aim 
In  all  these  cases  is  the  wise  man's  task. 

The  Armed  Forces  Journal  of  April  19, 
1971,  had  a  short  article  dispelling  one 
of  the  many  false  appearances  which 
certain  segments  of  the  television  media 
seem  so  determined  to  create  In  the  minds 
of  viewers: 

MoRX  TV  Parallax 

One  of  the  most  vividly  remembered  TV 
scenes  from  the  Lam  Son  71-0  Invasion  of 
Laos  was  that  of  frightened  South  Vietnam- 
ese rangers  hanging  onto  the  skids  of  heU- 
copters  bringing  dead  and  woimded  from  the 
battlefield  Into  Vietnam,  Col.  Robert  P. 
MoUnelll  observed  the  unit,  the  39th  Rangers, 
from  above,  and  had  some  comments  on  what 
actually  occurred  during  the  reported  "re- 
treat" of  this  unit. 

"The  ARVN  39th  Rangers  went  Into  Laos 
with  about  420  men  sind  set  up  their  flrebase. 
They  were  hit  hard  by  a  North  Vietnamese 
Regiment  which  came  In  from  above  the 
DMZ.  The  ARVN  Rangers  were  outnumbered 
six  or  eight  to  one.  For  three  days  we  were 
unable  to  get  supplies  In  to  them.  When 
they  were  low  on  ammunition  they  went  out 
and  took  NVA  rifles  and  ammunition  and 
fought  on.  When  they  decided  to  move  off 
their  hlU,  they  beat  their  way  right  through 
that  North  Vietnamese  regiment,  killing 
them  with  their  own  guns  and  ammunition 
In  many  cases  .  .  .  and  they  were  carrying 
their  wounded  and  at  least  two  of  their  dead. 
They  were  down  to  253  men  I  would  call  ef- 
fectives when  they  Joined  up  with  the  21st 
Rangers. 

"The  news  media  said  they  were  overrun. 
They  were  not.  I  observed  them  until  dark 
that  day  and  they  were  never  ovemm.  There 
were  reports  they  were  not  a  match  for  the 
NVA.  The  Air  Force  photographed  the  slopes 
of  their  flrebase  and  we  counted  637  NVA 
dead.  That  was  all  we  could  see  In  the  open 
and  only  on  the  sides  of  the  slope  around 
their  position.  Seventeen  of  their  men  did 
panic  and  they  did  leave  hanging  onto  hell- 
copter  skids.  There  were  a  lot  more  who  did 
not,  and  I  am  disappointed  that  their  story 
hasn't  been  properly  told." 
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INTERSTATE  TAXATION  OF  INIPI- 
VIDUAL  INCOMES  INTOLERABtE 
BURDEN  WITHOUT  A  STANDARF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NZW   JEBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\ 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tatten 
the  floor  many  times  before  over  the 
past  4  years  to  comment  upon  the  tax 
injustices  being  practiced  by  many  Staltes 
and/or  their  subdivisions  on  workers 
within  their  borders  who  reside  in  ot^ier 
States.  I  have  introduced  and  reintfo- 
duced  legislaUon  to  curb  these  practices, 
motivated  initially  by  familiarity  with 
the  Pliiladelphia  wage  tax— now  at  the 
level  of  3  percent  of  gross  earned  In- 
come— which  has  been  imposed  on  New 
Jersey  residents  working  in  that  oity 
since  1940  at  rates  equal  to  those  for 
residents. 

Retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  y^ar, 
New  Jersey  residents  who  work  in  Ph$a- 
delphia  and  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvahia 
will  also  be  burdened  by  the  new  Peiin- 
sylvania  State  Income  tax.  Unfortunately 
for  these  New  Jersey  residents,  whose 
property,  sales,  and  special  purpose  taxes 
are  set  at  rates  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  a  New  Jersey  State  income  t»x, 
the  imposition  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania  income  taxes  at  the  lull 
rates,  without  the  benefit  of  offsetting 
credits  for  taxes  paid  in  New  Jersey,  bas 
become  an  intolerable  burden  for  many. 

On  February  22.  1971,  the  letter  I  sent 
to  all  the  Members  of  this  House  ex- 
plained the  proposal  I  am  sponsoring  in 
the  present  Congress — H.R.  24— In  thpse 
words :  ' 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  the  so-called 
Interstate  Taxation  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Hoiise  m  both  the  90th  and  9 1st  Congre«es. 
and  each  time,  an  amendment  was  approved 
to  prevent  double  taxation  of  the  same  In- 
come of  an  Individual  by  several  states,  tlie 
proposal  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  h|)W- 
ever.  would  do  thU  and  much  more.  While 
requiring  tax  credits  in  situations  that  wduld 
otherwlae  reetilt  in  double  taxaUon,  the 
proposal  would  also  make  equitable  taxation 
a  reality  for  those  individuals  who  hav©  no 
"home"  state  income  tax  against  whlcl^  to 
apply  a  credit  for  income  taxes  paid  In  an- 
other state.  This  objective  would  be  accom- 
plished by  requiring  the  taxing  state  or  its 
subdivisions  to  make  "appropriate  adjust- 
ments" to  recognize  the  benefits  which  .are 
not  avallaWe  to  an  indlvidiial  not  reslclent 
or  domiciled  in  such  state.  It  should  be  borne 
In  mind  that  those  few  states  which  do  not 
yet  have  an  Income  tax  have  compensated 
by  proportionately  higher  levies  in  the  form 
of  real  estate,  special  pxirpose,  sales,  and 
other  taxes. 

Furthermore,  my  proposal  would  peflmlt 
legitimate  taxation  of  persons  who  are  stat- 
utory residents  of  a  state  but  who  neverthe- 
less still  claim  their  domicile  In  another 
■tate.  Such  tax,  however,  would  be  subjedt  to 
a  credit  for  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
state  In  which  the  Income  was  earned.  jThe 
Important  exemption  from  this  provision  is 
for  those  who  are  ordinarily  required  tol  re- 
side in  a  state  different  from  that  of  their 
domicile.  This  group  consists  of  those  Who 
are  already  exempt  from  income  taxes  u4der 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  namely. 
Members  of  Congress,  their  staff  aaBlst»nts 
whose  domiciles  are  In  the  Member's  sUate. 
and  certain  presidential  appointees. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25,  1971,  the 
Senate  of  New  Jersey  approved  a  resolu- 
tion which  resolves,  in  part: 

That  this  House  hereby  expresses  and  re- 
cords Its  vigorous  opp>oeition  to  the  discrimi- 
natory taxation  of  New  Jersey  residents  by 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  through 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  income  of 
New  Jersey  residents  which  Is  derived  from 
their  employmeoit  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  lt«  further  general  op- 
position to  all  such  unfair  Interstate  taxa- 
tion upon  persons  whose  places  of  work  and 
residence  are  in  different  states;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  House 
firmly  supports  the  efforts  and  activities  of 
citizens  and  citizen  groups  which  are  en- 
gaged In  combating  the  imposition  of  such 
taxes,  and  urges  all  citizens  of  this  State  to 
lend  their  support  to  pending  Federal  legis- 
lation designed  to  combat  this  evil;  and 

"Be  It  further  reserved,  That  thU  House 
hereby  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  act  promptly 
and  effectively  upon  the  pending  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  or  restrict  such  taxa- 
tion; . . .  (Emphasis  added) 

As  I  have  repeated  time  and  again, 
legislation  of  this  character  is  quite 
properly  within  the  purview  of  the  Con- 
gress inasmuch  as  those  who  are  being 
unfairly  taxed  have  no  voice  whatsoever 
in  the  governments  that  tax  them.  Be- 
cause interstate  taxation  of  individual 
Incomes  is  becoming  increasingly  preva- 
lent, and  because  there  is  absolutely  no 
standard  now  existing  respecting  such 
tax  levies,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  matter  their  serious  attention. 

The  full  text  of  the  New  Jersey  Senate 
resolution  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  No.  2006,  Stats  of  New 
Jerset 

Whereas,  By  reason  of  the  Income  tax  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  thousands  of  New  Jerseyans 
who  commute  to  work  In  Philadelphia  and 
other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  adjacent  to  this 
State  will  be  subject  to  taxation  of  their 
earnings  In  the  same  manner  as  residents 
and  citizens  of  Pennsylvania;  and 

Whereas,  With  respect  to  those  New  Jersey- 
ans who  work  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
this  new  tax  will  be  in  addition  to  the  tax 
upon  earnings  which  has  hitherto  been  im- 
posed by  that  city;   and 

Whereas,  Such  commuters,  while  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  the  commercial  activity  and 
economic  prosperity  of  those  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  which  they  work,  actually  re- 
ceive only  minimal  government  services  from 
the  CommonwesUth  of  Pennsylvania,  tuid  are 
excluded  from  educational,  welfare  and  other 
services  which  have  created  the  demand  for 
new  revenue  sotirces  in  that  Commonwealth 
and  have  led  to  the  Imposition  of  this  new 
tax;  and 

Whereas,  Imposition  of  such  taxes  upon 
p>er9ons  who  have  neither  a  voice  In  the 
levying  or  disposition  of  the  revenues,  nor 
an  equitable  share  in  the  benefits  created 
thereby.  Is  highly  discriminatory  and  In 
effect  levies  a  tribute  upon  them  for  the 
privilege  of  crossing  State  lines  to  earn  a 
living,  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  Article  IV, 
Section  2,  and  Amendment  XIV,  section  1; 
and 

Whereas,  Experience  by  the  people  of  this 
State  with  similar  taxatlMi  lmi)osed  by  the 
State  and  city  of  New  York  Indicates  that 
such  taxes,  once  begun,  continue  to  grow 
more  burdensome  and  more  Inequitable  as 
the  taxing  jurisdiction  abuses  its  position  In 
order  to  mulct  a  nonresident  population 
without  voice  or  vote  In  the  establishment 
of  its  fiscal  policies:  and 
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Whereas,  There  are  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  several  bills 
aimed  at  ending  this  abuse;  now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey: 

That  this  House  hereby  expresses  and 
records  Its  vigorous  opposition  to  the  dis- 
criminatory taxation  of  New  Jersey  residents 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
through  the  Imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the 
Income  of  New  Jersey  residents  which  is  de- 
rived from  their  employment  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  fur- 
ther general  opposition  to  all  such  unfair 
Interstate  taxation  upon  persons  whose  places 
of  work  and  residence  are  In  different  states; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  House 
firmly  supports  the  efforts  and  activities  of 
citizens  and  citizen  groups  which  are  en- 
gaged in  combating  the  imposition  of  such 
taxes,  and  urges  all  citizens  of  this  State 
to  lend  their  support  to  pending  Federal  leg- 
islation designed  to  combat  this  evil;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  House 
hereby  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  act  promptly 
and  effectively  upon  the  pending  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  or  restrict  such  taxa- 
tion; and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  duly  authenti- 
cated copies  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 
(■resident  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Coun- 
cil; to  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
elected  from  this  State. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  U.S. 
MANNED  SPACE  FLIGHTS  BY  NASA. 
CHEERS  FOR  PIONEER  ALAN 
SHEPARD  AND  OUR  UJ3.  ASTRO- 
NAUTS, AND  OUR  NASA-PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  TEAM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  PT7LTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  morning,  May  5, 
1961,  more  than  2,000  sailors  in  their 
dress  white  imif  orms  lined  the  decks  of 
the  aircraft  carrier,  U.S.S.  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  stationed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
about  300  miles  off  the  Florida  coast.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  clear  skies  and  a 
calm  sea.  Those  on  board  reported  there 
was  complete  silence  as  all  eyes  were 
peering  Into  the  sky. 

Suddenly  a  bright  orange  object  ap- 
peared 10,000  feet  overhead  and  the 
thousands  of  voices  shouted  in  unison  as 
they  watched  the  first  U.S.  manned 
spacecraft  parachute  back  to  earth.  Just 
11  minutes  after  Impact,  Astronaut  Alan 
B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  and  his  Freedom  7 
Mercury  spacecraft  were  on  the  carrier 
deck  after  a  15-minute  flight  from  Cape 
Canaveral. 

At  the  laimch  site  580  news  correspond- 
ents had  watched  the  Redstone  rocket 
laimch  Freedom  7.  An  estimated  45  mil- 
lion people  saw  the  event  on  television 
and  millions  more  heard  it  reported  over 
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worldwide  radio  networks.  The  world  had 
just  witnessed  the  first  of  24  UJ8.  manned 
space  missions  conducted  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Shepard's  suborbital  flight  demon- 
strated the  engineering  concepts  of  the 
Project  Mercury  space  vehicle  system.  It 
protected  man  during  the  stresses  of 
rocket  powered  launch  and  reentry  to 
earth.  Shepard  also  reported  no  disorien- 
tation during  5  minutes  of  weightless- 
ness. 

Three  months  prior  to  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Freedom  7  mission,  Shep- 
ard commanded  the  24th  American 
manned  space  mission,  Apollo  14.  This 
third  lunar  landing  flight  was  launched 
January  31,  1971.  He  spent  9  days  in 
space.  Including  more  than  9  hours  ex- 
ploring the  moon's  surface. 

In  retrospect.  Project  Mercury,  the  first 
US  manned  flight  program,  had  been 
initiated  October  7,  1958.  This  venture  to 
launch  a  man  into  earth  orbit  and  return 
him  safely  was  undertaken  to  carry  out 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  ITiree  of 
these  objectives  are:  to  contribute  to  the 
expansion  of  human  knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena in  the  atmosphere  and  space; 
development  and  operation  of  vehicles 
capable  of  carrying  instruments,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  living  organisms 
through  space;  and  preservation  of  the 
role  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in 
space. 

The  success  of  Freedom  7  gave  Project 
Mercury  oflacials  assurance  that  an  or- 
bital flight  could  be  undertaken  In  a 
short  time.  It  also  Inspired  the  Presi- 
dent, who  requested  NASA  to  recommend 
a  plan  for  future  manned-space  flights. 

On  May  25,  25  days  after  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  had  presented  the 
NASA  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to 
Shepard  at  the  White  House,  he  ad- 
dressed a  joint  session  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  said: 

I  believe  this  Nation  should  commit  It- 
self to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this  decade 
Is  out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
returning  him  safely  to  earth.  No  single  space 
project  in  this  period  will  be  more  impressive 
to  mankind,  or  more  Important  for  the  long- 
range  exploration  of  space;  and  none  will  be 
so  dlfBcult  or  expensive  to  accomplish. 

Congress  endorsed  this  goal,  and  that 
summer  NASA  began  to  marshal  the 
Govemment-lndustry-unlversity  person- 
nel and  facilities  to  accomplish  the  task. 

A  second  suborbital  flight  by  Virgil  I. 
"Gus"  Grissom  on  July  21,  1961,  con- 
firmed Shepard's  success.  The  Project 
Mercury  objective  was  achieved  February 
20,  1962,  when  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  com- 
pleted a  three-orbit  mission. 

The  succeeding  Mercury  missions  later 
that  year  and  the  final  filght  in  1963 
demonstrated  that  man  could  survive  In 
weightlessness  and  operate  efficiently  as 
a  pllot-engineer-experimenter  for  as 
long  as  34  hours. 

In  1961  and  1962  more  than  a  million 
man-hours  of  engineering  studies  were 
undertaken  before  final  decisions  were 
made  on  precisely  how  the  moon  landing 
would  be  carried  out.  Project  Apollo — a 
three-module  spacecraft  to  carry  three 
astronauts  around  the  moon — had  been 
presented  to  industry  in  1960.  The  launch 
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vehicle  would  employ  clustered  rocket 
engines  with  high-energy  upper  stages 
Early  In  the  studies  it  was  determined 
that  rendezvous  suid  docking  of  spsu;e- 
craft  and  Saturn  laimch  vehicles  would  be 
employed  in  a  lunar  landing  mission  of 
about  10  days. 

In  December  1961  the  Gemini  program 
was  announced  to  explore  space  for  up  to 
2  weeks  and  to  perfect  operational  tech- 
niques required  for  the  Apollo  lunar 
landing.  The  Gemini  spacecraft  would 
carry  a  two-man  crew. 

Two  unmanned  test  fiights  preceded  10 
manned  missions  during  1965  and  1966. 
Flights  of  4,  8,  and  14  days  confirmed, 
from  a  medical  viewpoint,  that  man 
could  fly  a  lunar  mission.  Astronauts 
demonstrated  in  more  than  12  hours 
of  extra-vehicular  activity — EVA — that 
work  could  be  performed  outside  of  a 
spacecraft.  In  addition,  52  different  sci- 
entiflc  and  technical  experiments  were 
conducted  in  flight. 

Gemini  proved  that  man  could  operate 
effectively  in  space,  respond  to  the  unex- 
pected and  execute  alternate  and  contin- 
gency plans  when  necessary.  Also,  the 
NASA  flight  operations  teams,  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  recovery 
forces  and  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  meet  imexpected 
situations  quickly. 

While  Mercury  and  Gemini  were  being 
completed,  the  Apollo  industrial  teams 
were  selected  to  develop  the  spacecraft 
and  Saturn  launch  vehicles.  The  facilities 
to  test  and  launch  the  Apollo  system  were 
constructed.  At  the  peak.  300,000  person- 
nel and  20,000  business  firms  parti- 
cipated. 

The  first  manned  Apollo  earth  orbital 
mission  was  to  be  launched  in  February 
1967,  when  a  spacecraft  fire  took  the  lives 
of  astronauts  Virgil  "Gus"  Grissom,  Ed- 
ward H.  White  n.  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee, 
January  27  during  a  prelaunch  test.  An 
investigation  of  the  accident  and  review 
of  the  program  produced  an  improved 
spacecraft,  and  safety  operational  proce- 
dures were  tightened.  Successful  un- 
manned flight  testing  which  qualified  all 
segments  of  the  spacecraft  and  Saturn 
V  for  manned  operations  continued  late 
in  1967  and  1968. 

The  first  earth  orbital  maimed  mis- 
sion was  in  October  1968.  Two  months 
later  the  Apollo  8  lunar  orbit  mission  at 
Christmas  demonstrated  that  man  had 
developed  a  system  to  escape  earth  orbit, 
navigate  in  limar  orbit  and  return  safely. 

Two  additional  missions.  Apollo  9  and 
10  early  in  1969,  completed  preparations 
for  landing  on  the  moon. 

On  July  16,  1969,  Apollo  11  was 
launched.  At  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
press  site  and  Apollo  news  center  at 
Houston,  3,497  news  correspondents  re- 
ported the  story  to  the  world.  Four  and 
a  half  days  later  the  Eagle — the  lunar 
module — landed  and  the  world  watched 
as  Neil  Armstrong  descended  to  the  sur- 
face and  said: 

That's  one  small  step  for  a  man,  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind. 

The  succeeding  missions,  Apollo  12  In 
November  1969,  and  Apollo  14  early  this 
yeax  yielded  vast  amounts  of  additional 
scientific  data. 
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Apollo  13  failed  to  execute  its  landing 
on  the  moon  because  of  an  oxygen  tank 
rupture  in  the  spacecraft.  The  safe  re- 
turn of  the  crew,  however,  again  demon- 
strated the  Apollo  team's  ability  to  react 
immediately  to  the  unexpected  and  to 
devise  successfully  procedures  to  meet  a 
serious  emergency  in  flight. 

The  10  years  of  progress  can  be  visual- 
ized by  comparing  Shepard's  Mercury 
and  Apollo  missions.  The  Mercury-Red- 
stone rocket  produced  78,000  pounds 
thrust,  while  the  Apollo  Saturn  V,  the 
world's  most  powerful  rocket,  produces 
7.5  million  pounds  thrust  in  the  first 
stage,  1.6  million  pounds  in  the  second 
and  200,000  in  its  third  stage.  The  100,000 
pound  Apollo  spacecraft  outweighed  the 
combined  Mercury  spacecraft  and  Red- 
stone by  15  tons. 

Accomplishments  of  the  decade  in- 
clude 24  manned  space  missions  of  Mer- 
cury, Gemini  and  ApoUo  in  which  20 
astronauts  have  accumulated  6,919  man- 
hours  in  space.  The  spacecraft  have 
traveled  approximately  32  million  miles. 
Approximately  40  man-hours  have  been 
spent  on  the  lunar  surface  by  six  astro- 
nauts who  deployed  18  geophysical  in- 
struments on  the  moon  and  returned  216 
pounds  of  lunar  rock  and  soil  to  earth. 

The  achievements  and  failures  have 
been  carried  out  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  About  200  teams  of  scientists  from 
universities,  Oovenmient,  and  private 
organizations  in  30  States  within  the 
United  States,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  18 
other  countries  are  analyzing  the  lunar 
surface  material  and  geophysical  data 
transmitted  back  to  earth. 

An  agreement  reached  between  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  U.SJ3.R.  on  October  29,  1970.  sets 
forth  procedures  and  a  schedule  for  Joint 
efforts  to  design  compatible  docking  tmd 
rendezvous  arrangements.  Another 
agreement  provides  for  Initiating  an  ex- 
change of  lunar  samples  obtained  by  the 
two  countries  and  establishes  procedures 
to  produce  recommendations  for  joint 
consideration  of  the  objectives  and  re- 
sults of  space  research,  the  improvement 
of  existing  weather  data  exchanges,  re- 
search with  meteorological  rockets,  tech- 
niques for  studying  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  expanded  exchange  of  data 
on  space  biology  and  medicine. 
Some  of  the  findings  thus  far  are: 
No  evidence  of  water  or  life. 
Ages  of  rocks  and  soil  returned  range 
from  3.3  to  4.6  billion  years.  The  age  of 
the  earth  is  generaUy  accepted  as  4.8 
billion  years.  None  of  earth's  rocks  have 
been  found  to  be  older  than  3.5  billion 
years,  and  few  have  been  found  more 
than  50  million  years  old  because  of  de- 
struction and  covering  by  erosion  and 
other  processes. 

Lunar  rocks  have  produced  new  evi- 
dence on  the  question  about  the  forma- 
tion of  granite.  Other  data  noted  first  In 
lunar  rocKS  have  now  been  observed  in 
earth  rocks. 

Lunar  surface  material  has  fallen  into 
three  categories:  First,  igneous  rocks, 
solidified  after  melting;  second,  breccia, 
chunks  of  rock  and  soil  cemented  to- 
gether by  temperature  and  pressure,  and 
third,  fines,  small  fragments  of  material. 
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The  rocks  are  similar  to  those  found  tn 
earth  but  have  different  chemical  coHi- 
positions.  j 

The  seismometers  have  recorded  th|at 
numerous  moonquakes  occur  about  the 
time  the  moon  is  closest  to  earth  during 
its  monthly  cycle. 

Seismic  signals  imply  that  the  moon 
lacks  processes  such  as  mountain  builjd- 
ing  and  continental  drift  on  the  earth- 
Magnetic  fields  have  been  detected  on 
the  moon  which  are  stronger  than  eK- 
pected  but  much  less  than  that  of  earth. 
The  solar  wind  is  not  disturbed  as  it 
approaches  the  moon  and  therefore  thare 
are  no  charged  particle  layers  aroimdj  it 
similar  to  earth's  ionosphere. 


Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Vjrjil  I.  Grissom 

John  H.  Glann,  Jr 

M.  Scott  Carpenter. . 


MERCURY 


I  lay 
Jjly 
feb 


Walter  M.  Schlrra,  Jr. 
L  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.. 


let.  3.  1962 

I  lay  15-16,  1963. 


GEMINI 


Virjll  I.  Grissom.  John  W.  Yount far.  23. 1965... 

James  A.  McDivitt,  Edward  H.  White,  II J  jne3-7,  1965 

L  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.,  Charles  Conrad,  Jf i  ug.  21-29,  1965 


Frank  Borman,  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr 

Waller  M.  Schirra.  Jr.,  Thomas  P.  Stafford. 

Neil  A.  Armstrong,  David  R.  Scott 

Thomas  P.  Stafford,  Eugene  A.  Cernan 


I  ec.  4-18, 1965.. 

I  ec.  15-16,  1965.. 

lar.  16-17.  1966. 

.line 3-6,  1966.  . 


John  W.  Young,  Michael  Collins 

Charles  Conrad.  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Gordon,  Jr. 


James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr lov.  U-IS,  1966....  94:34:31 


APOLLO 

Walter  M.  Schirra,  Donn  Eisele,  WaHer  Cunningham 

Frank  Borman.  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr..  William  Anders 

James  A.  McOivItt,  David  R.Scott,  Russell  L.  Schweickart. . 

Thomas  P.  Stafford,  John  W.  Young,  Eugene  A.  Cernan... 
Nell  A.  Armstrong,  Michael  Collins,  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr... 
Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Alan  L.  Bean. 
James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  John  L.  Swigert,  Jr.,  Fred  W.  Haise,  Jr. 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr..  Stuart  A.  Roosa,  Edgar  D.  Mitchell.. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Comparison  of  helium  trapped  in  the 
solar  wind  striking  the  moon's  surface 
with  heliiun  trapped  at  various  depths 
in  returned  surface  material  may  im- 
prove imderstanding  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Sim  throughout  the  history  of  the 
solar  system. 

The  laser  reflector  experiment  enables 
scientists  to  improve  knowledge  of  earth- 
moon  distance  to  a  precision  of  15  to  30 
centimeters  or  5.8  to  11.7  inches.  It  also 
will  increase  knowledge  of  wobbles  of 
earth's  axis,  which  is  vital  to  under- 
standing earthquakes. 

The  information  has  excited  scientists 
who  will  continue  to  study  it  for  many 

HISTORY  OF  U.S.  MANNED  SPACE  FLIGHT 
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years.  The  Space  Science  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  has  stated: 
The  Apollo  Missions  do  not  simply  repre- 
sent the  study  of  a  specific  small  planet  but 
rather  form  a  keystone  for  a  near-term  un- 
derstanding of  planetary  evolution. 

Recently,  when  Alan  Shepard  was 
asked  to  comment  on  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  significant  achievements  of 
manned  space  flight,  he  said : 

I  feel  we  have  reached  the  payoff  stage,  the 
stage  when  the  Information  we  have  learned 
In  the  early  flights,  the  techniques  we  have 
used  for  putting  man  In  space  and  using  his 
abilities  have  reached  fruition  so  that  the 
public,  the  nation  and  the  world  can  benefit 
from  the  tremendous  technology. 


Flight  time 
(hours,  min- 
utes, seconds)    Revolutions 


Spacecraft  name         Remarks 


5,  1961.. 
ly  21,  1961.. 

20,  1962. 
ay  24,  1962. 


00'15'22    Suborbital Freedom  7 America  s  1st  manned  space  flight. 

00:15:37      ...do Liberty  Bell  7 Evaluated  spacecraft  functions. 

04'5523    3 '..'....  Friendship  7 America's  1st  manned  orbital  space  flight 

04-55  05    3 .'.'....  Aurora  7 Initiated  research  experiments  to  further  future  space 

efforts. 

09;i3;ii    6    Sigma  7 Developed  techniques  and   procedures  applicable  to 

extended  time  in  space. 

3419'49    22      ..  Faith  7 Met  the  final   objective  of   the   Mercury   program- 

spending  1  day  in  space. 


Illy  18-21,  1966.. 
ept.  12-15.  1966. 


04:52:31 
97:56:12 

190:55:14 

330:35:01 
25:51:24 
10:41:26 
72:20:50 

70:46:39 

71:17:08 


3  ..  Gemini  3 America's  1st  2-man  space  flight. 

62 ' Gemini  4 1st  "walk  in  space"  by  an  American  astronaut.  1st 

extensive  maneuver  of  spacecraft  by  pilot. 

120 Gemini  5 8-day  flight  proved  man's  capacity  for  sustained  func- 
tioning in  space  environment. 

206  Gemini  7 World's  longest  manned  orbital  flight. 

16 Gemini 6A World's  1st  successful  space  rendezvous. 

6  5" Gemini  8 1st  docking  of  2  vehicles  in  space. 

45 Gemini  9A ..  3  rendezvous  of  a  spacecraft  and  a  target  vehicle. 

Extravehicular  exercise— 2  hours  7  minutes. 

43  Gemini  10 1st  use  of  target  vehicle  as  source  of  propellent  power 

after  docking.  New  altitude  record— 475  miles. 

44  Gemini  11... Ijt  rendezvous  and  docking  In  initial  orbit.  1st  multiple 

docking  in  space.   1st  formation  flight  ol  2  space 

vehicles  joined  by  a  tether.  Highest  manned  orbit- 
apogee  about  853  miles. 

59      GMiiini  12 Astronaut   walked   and   worked   outside  ol   orbiting 

spacecraft  lor  more  than  5'4  hours— a  record  proving 

that  a  properly  equipped  and  prepared  man  can 
function  effectively  outside  ol  his  space  vehicle. 
1st  photograph  of  a  solar  eclipse  from  space. 


M.  n-22.  1968. 
ec.  21-27,  1968. 
lar.  3-13, 1969.. 


260:8:45    163 

147:00:41    10  revolutions  of 

Moon. 
241:00:53    151 


lay  18-26,1969.... 

July  16-24,  1969 

lov.  14-24,  1969... 
.11-17,1970.... 
n.31-Feb.9, 1971. 


>pr. 


192:03:23    31  revolutions  of 

Moon. 
195 :  18 :35    30  revolutions  of 

Moon. 
244:36:25    45  revolutions  of 

Moon. 
142:54:41  


216:01:59    34  revolutions  of 
Moon. 


Apollo  7 l$f  manned  Apollo  flight  demonstrated  the  spacecraft, 

crew  and  support  elements.  All  performed  as  required. 

Apollo  8 History's  1st  manned  flight  to  the  vicinity  of  another 

csl&stidi  body 

Apollo  9„ 1st  all-up  manned  Apollo  flight  (with  Saturn  V  and 

command,  service,  and  lunar  modules).  1st  Apollo 
EVA.  1st  docking  of  CSM  with  LM. 

Apollo  10 Apollo  LM  descended  to  within  9  miles  of  Moon  and  later 

rejoined  CSM.  1st  rehearsal  in  lunar  environment. 

Apollo  11 1st  landing  of  men  on  the  Moon.  Total  stay  time:  21  hrs., 

36  min. 

Apollo  12 2d  manned  exploration  of  the  Moon.  Total  stay  time:  31 

hrs.,  31  min. 

.  Apollo  13 Mission  aborted  because  of  service  module  oxygen  tank 

failure. 

Apollo  14 1st  manned  landing  in  and  exploration  of  lunar  high- 
lands. Total  stay  time:  33  hrs.  31  mm. 


POLISH  THIRD  OP  MAY  CONSTITb- 
TION  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEJ I 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May'  3, 
1791,  Poland  reformed  the  Polish  system 
of  government  in  a  bloodless  and  orderly 
way.  Poland  thereby  adopted  a  Constilju- 
tlon  eliminating  the  weaknesses  of  tiie 
Polish  parliamentary  and  social  systetn, 
and  adopting  a  philosophy  familiar  to 
all  Americans. 

The  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitutijon 
said: 


All  power  In  clvU  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation. 

While  the  democratic  principles 
espoused  in  the  Third  of  May  Constitu- 
tion could  not  forestall  the  imrtition  of 
Poland  in  1795  by  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  nonetheless,  these  great  prin- 
ciples are  reverently  continued  by  Poles 
everywhere.  In  America,  this  holiday  is 
observed  by  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  throughout 
the  month  of  May,  thereby  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Polish  nation  and  its  basic 
principles  which  Americans  of  all  de- 
scents wish  to  espouse. 


The  similarities  between  the  Polish 
philosophy  and  that  of  democratic  Amer- 
ica demonstrates  the  inherent  liberalism 
and  equity  of  the  Poles.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  a  primary  principle  of  the 
Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution,  has 
nowhere  been  so  highly  regarded  and 
practiced  as  it  has  within  the  United 
States. 

We  must  therefore  mark  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  important  occasion,  not  only 
because  of  its  importance  to  Polish- 
Americans,  but  because  of  its  deep  sig- 
nificance to  all  peoples.  We  must  strong- 
ly support  the  principles  of  a  sovereign 
people,  for  that  principle  Is  the  very  un- 
derpinnings of  our  own  free  and  demo- 
cratic Nation. 

Therefore,  let  us  join  hands  with  our 
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Polish  brethren  and  wish  the  people  of 
Poland  a  future  free  of  the  fetters  pre- 
venting their  realization  of  freedom  and 
sovereignty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REVEREND  ALBERTSON  OUTLINES 
UNIVERSITY  PROBLEMS 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOR  1972 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  our 
annual  practice,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations some  weeks  ago  held  an 
overall  hearing  on  the  President's  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  Those  hearings 
have  recently  been  printed  and  released. 
A  copy  was  sent  to  each  Member  with 
the  following  letter : 

House  op  Representatives, 
CoMMmxE  on  Appropriations, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  April  27.  1971. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
overall  FY  1972  budget  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  some  weeks  ago,  which  I  trust 
you  will  find  helpful  especially  in  connection 
with  consideration  of  fiscal  measures  during 
the  session.  The  hearings  focused  on  the 
main  features  of  the  budget,  its  overall  policy 
recommendations  and  economic  and  legisla- 
tive assumptions.  A  number  of  subjects  were 
covered;  much  helpful  Information  is  In  the 
printed  book. 

The  newly  adopted  full  employment  budget 
concept,  under  which  the  level  of  spending 
Is  more  or  less  geared  to  revenues  that  would 
be  received  if  the  economy  were  operating  at 
so-called  full  employment,  was  discussed  in 
cnnslderable  detail.  Of  course,  the  actual 
Treasury  deficit  is  projected  heavily  in  the 
red— «1 1.6  billion  deficit  for  1972  on  top  of 
the  $18.6  billion  projected  deficit  for  1971  on 
the  unified  basis  (omitting  the  borrowed 
trust  fund  surpluses,  the  deficit  on  the 
Federal  funds  basis  was  estimated  in  the 
budget  at  $23.1  billion  for  1972  on  top  of  an 
estimated  $25.5  billion  for   1971). 

As  you  are  aware,  the  budget  proposed 
spending  $229.2  billion  in  FY  1972,  about  $16 
billion  above  the  current  year  estimate.  The 
President  proposed  new  budget  obligating 
authority  for  FY  1972  of  a  quarter  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars — $249  billion. 

About  $170  billion  of  the  new  budget  obli' 
gating  authority  proposed  for  1972  unll  re- 
quire action  at  this  session — mostly  in  the 
appropriation  bills.  As  you  know,  appropria- 
tions for  debt  interest,  for  social  security  and 
other  so-called  permanent  appropriations  do 
not  require  annual  Congressional  action. 
About  $38  billion  of  the  $170  billion  is  for  on- 
going programs  which  require  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  actions  prior  to  appropriations  ac- 
tions. Another  $11.8  billion  Involves  new 
legislative  proposals,  such  as  general  revenue 
sharing  and  the  all-volunteer  Army. 
Cordially, 

George  Mahon, 

Chairman. 

Copies  were  of  course  also  made  avail- 
able to  the  press  and  others.  Copies  are 
available — as  long  as  the  supply  lasts — 
in  the  committee  oflQces,  room  H-218  in 
the  Capitol. 

The  budget  is  such  an  important  docu- 
ment— touching  as  it  does  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  every  American  in  one  way 
or  another — that  I  thought  I  should  call 
attention  to  these  hearings.  The  printed 
hearings  contain  much  helpful  informa- 
tion. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cailifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  statement  of  the  Rev- 
erend James  Albertson  of  the  University 
of  Santa  Clara  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
Reverend  Albertson  addresses  himself  to 
the  problems  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  today.  We  must 
all  be  concerned  about  this.  What  would 
become  of  America  if  these  institutions 
were  to  fail  us?  Imagine  a  nation  with- 
out young  people  skilled  in  such  fields 
as  science  and  sociology.  Many  of  us  de- 
plore the  present  state  of  American  so- 
ciety but  without  the  trained  people  to 
meet  these  problems,  our  chances  of 
overcoming  our  disorders  as  a  society  di- 
minishes. If  we  wish  to  improve  our  so- 
ciety, one  of  the  first  steps  we  must  take 
is  to  insure  that  our  colleges  and  imi- 
versities  can  function  and  address  the 
problems  that  face  this  society.  Then 
we  must  make  this  education  available 
to  every  single  potentially  qualified  in- 
dividual who  desires  this  education. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Statement   bt   Rev.   James   Albertson,   S.J., 
Academic   Vice   PREsmENT,   University   of 
Santa   Clara,  Calif.,   Before  the  Speciai. 
Education    Subcommittee,  Committek  on 
Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, April  23,  1971 
Maxlame   Chairman   and  members  of  the 
committee,    one    of    the    commentators    on 
American  higher  education  has  deecribed  the 
current  scene  in  terms  of  a  nightmare  vision. 
He  sees  the  collection  of  American  colleges 
and  universities  as  a  man  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  darkened  street  down  which  he 
is  peering  toward  what  looks  to  be  a  solid 
wall  closing  off  the  street.  Juat  beyond  him 
are  two  signs  which  may  offer  direction.  As 
he  comes  closer  he  can  make  out  an  arrow 
pointing  ahead  with  the  words  "One  Way," 
and    another    sign    with    the    words    "Dead 
End." 

It  is  unfortunately  true,  as  you  have  beard 
many  times  in  the  course  of  testimony,  that 
in  several  senses  American  higher  education 
appears  to  be  moving  down  a  one-way  street 
toward  a  dead  end.  Most  spectacular  and 
most  pressing,  of  course,  is  the  financial  cul- 
de-sac.  Expenses  are  mounting  faster  than 
income  and  the  date  on  which  reserves  will 
be  exhausted  at  the  present  pace  of  liquida- 
tion can,  for  many  institutions,  be  rather 
precisely  calculated.  For  some  it  Is  only  a 
very  few  short  years  away.  The  dead  end  Is  in 
the  next  block. 

When  we  consider  that  in  the  areas  of 
natural  and  social  science  perhaps  ninety 
percent  of  all  knowledge  we  have  amassed 
has  been  gathered  in  the  last  generation,  it 
is  distressing  to  realize  that  the  great  body 
of  American  colleges  and  universities  which 
has  taken  over  three  hundred  years  to  de- 
velop and  which  has  played  a  key  role  in  that 
growth  of  knowledge  may  be  dead  of  financial 
starvation  in  just  another  generation. 

But  the  financial  dead  end  facing  so  many 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  is  not 
the  only  one.  The  apparent  inability  to 
change  educational  structures  and  policies  in 
order  to  adapt  to  the  changing  require- 
ments of  society's  demand  for  new  forms 
of  postsecondary  education  is  another. 
It  Is  this  second  kind  of  dead  end  which 
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I  should  like  to  emphasize  in  my  remarks  be- 
fore you  today. 

Nearly  every  major  study  of  American 
higher  education  in  the  last  five  years  has 
pointed  to  the  urgent  need  to  develop  ways 
of  providing  vastly  expanded  varieties  of  edu- 
cational options  to  young  people  of  college 
age  who  are  jvist  completing  high  school  and 
to  older  adults  already  at  work  In  life  careers. 
The  traditional  patterns  are  not  enough  and 
they  are  clearly  breaking  down  under  the 
mounting  pressure  to  provide  new  things  and 
to  provide  them  for  more  people. 

The  typical  American  college  program  to- 
day Is  a  nfiixture  of  nineteenth-century  lib- 
eral arts  idealism,  early  twentieth-century 
currlcular  eclecticism,  poet-spunik  scientlsm, 
the  mythology  of  residence  colleges  as  a  com- 
munity of  learners,  the  vision  of  research 
and  teaching  as  equal  parts  of  the  scholarly 
whole — all  Interlaced  with  the  more  recent 
endeavors  of  the  colleges  to  become  centers 
of  social  action,  rallying  points  for  political 
causes,  dispensers  of  miniature  welfare  pro- 
grams, models  of  participatory  governance, 
and  also  providers  of  resource  people  for  the 
local  community  and  for  the  nation  at  large. 
Each  of  these  Ingredients  can  be  defended, 
and  well  defended,  as  meeting  a  need  of  the 
people  more  or  less  present  and  more  or  less 
pressing.  Each  contributes  to  a  definable  and 
desirable  goal. 

But  Instead  of  making  from  among  this 
Increasing  number  of  recognized  needs  a  se- 
lection of  those  which  it  could  most  effec- 
tively meet  with  Its  existing  and  foreseeable 
resources  of  money  and  talent,  the  typical 
American  college  has  simply  added  each 
newly  conceived  goal  on  top  of  the  last  as 
part  of  the  ever  heavier  burden  It  Is  attempt- 
ing to  carry.  The  urge  for  accretion  is  ap- 
parently irreversible;  the  street  Is  evidently 
"one  way"  only,  with  no  possibility  of  turn- 
ing back.  And  as  the  colleges  begin  to  stag- 
ger and  some  even  to  fall  under  this  burden 
the  inevitable  end  Is  In  sight. 

It  is  certainly  possible,  and  very  much  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  deteriorating  economic 
situation  of  so  many  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  stimulate  a  reassessment  of 
goals  and  programs  In  view  of  available  re- 
sources. More  comprehensive  planning,  which 
views  the  parts  as  subservient  to  a  con- 
sciously considered  whole  rather  than  the 
whole  as  a  hodgepodge  collective  of  autono- 
mous and  competing  parts,  is  being  forced  on 
many  Institutions  as  a  result  of  financial 
necessity.  The  university  which  cannot  sup- 
port both  a  college  of  engineering  and  a  col- 
lege of  humanities  may  have  to  decide  which 
one  It  win  eliminate. 

The  college  which  cannot  afford  both  a 
full-scale  remedial  program  for  education- 
ally disadvantaged  students  and  an  exten- 
sive and  costly  honors  program  for  the  aca- 
demic elite  must  make  a  choice  or  a  com- 
promise, and  it  must  reassess  its  goals  to  do 
so.  Straitened  budgets  are  forcing  most 
schools  to  exercise  tighter  fiscal  control  and 
are  arousing  In  many  the  desire  for  better 
cost  accounting  and  program  budgeting. 

And  so  the  current  financial  squeeze  will — 
if  Its  grip  can  be  loosened  enough  to  orevent 
strangulation— very  hopefully  have  the  de- 
sirable effect  of  shaking  out  the  overcrowded 
agenda  of  our  schools'  objectives  and  of  thus 
freeing  the  separate  institutions  of  ex- 
traneous burdens  so  they  can  do  well  what 
they  can  do  best.  In  this  way  better  ed'jca- 
tlonal  opportunities  can  become  available  to 
the  American  people. 

But  even  If  this  shaking  out  does  take 
place  there  Is  considerable  evidence  from  re- 
cent history  to  show  that  the  present  body 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education  will  be 
unable  to  meet  the  full  need  for  innovation 
ard  reform. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  n-'ed  to  be 
done  If  mepnlnetul  ooportunitles  for  post- 
secondary  education  are  to  be  opened  to  the 
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mtj  percent  of  coUege-age  students  who  will 
not  be  In  our  colleges  In  1975,  and  opined 
also  to  the  much  larger  percentage  ot  those 
beyond  college  years  whose  education  stoj  iped 
with  high  school,  that  recent  studies  have 
been  able  only  to  begin  their  enumerai  Ion. 
The  Assembly  on  University  Ooals  and  <^v- 
ernance  of  the  American  Academy  of  A^ts 
and  Sciences  has  produced  a  list  of  elghty- 
flve  theses  to  stimulate  academic  refprm, 
and  each  of  these  theses  could  generate  one 
or  a  dozen  specific  Innovations  In  the  pro- 
cedures of  American  higher  education.    T 

Some  of  the  new  models  of  education]  be- 
ing Imagined  are,  of  necessity,  radical ,  de- 
partures from  current  practice.  Schools  are 
envisioned  In  which  students  of  all  agei  are 
free  to  come  and  go  as  the  varying  demands 
of  their  work  experience  dictate — scljools 
which.  In  other  words,  offer  not  a  pre-p^k- 
aged  program  terminating  In  a  degree  alid  a 
ptish  out  the  door,  but  rather  give  a  Con- 
tinuing op>en  opportunity  for  educationa)  ex- 
periences which  parallel  the  changing  nfeeds 
of  a  person's  life  and  career  patterns.  Other 
schools  are  envisaged  which  have  no  biilld- 
Ings  or  classrooms  but  offer  Instruction  |}ver 
cable  television  to  everyone  who  cares  endugh 
to  tune  to  the  proper  channel,  and  w^lch 
then  offer  degrees  to  those  who  can  meet)  the 
standards  of  certain  examinations,  ^ven 
other  schools  are  projected  which  hav«  no 
specific  curriculum  or  list  of  coiirses,  noj  ex- 
aminations, and  no  degrees  but  only  a  faqulty 
and  a  student  body  that  encounter  one  i  an- 
other In  whatever  ways  they  find  mos\,;  In- 
tellectually exciting  and  stimulating. 

To  Implement  any  one  of  these  new  motdels 
of  education  requires  such  a  change  in  j  the 
way  colleges — and  the  faculty,  admlnl^ra- 
tlon.  alumni  and  donors  who  make  tbem 
possible — are  accustomed  to  operate  thatjone 
has  the  strongest  doubts  these  models  ca^i  be 
created  out  of  the  environment  of  exi^'l^ig 
structures  of  American  higher  education.  Our 
experience  thus  far  with  academic  reflorm 
shows,  for  example,  that  any  change  which 
would  Involve  substantial  modification  ofl  the 
behavior  patterns  of  Individual  faculty  nJem- 
bers  has  little  chance  of  getting  beyond]  the 
drawing  board  or  a  committee  recommeilda- 
tlon.  An  administration  whose  personal|  ex- 
perience, channeled  and  reinforced  by  th^  ac- 
crediting associations,  has  been  with  cox^rses 
and  credits  and  degrees  is  ill-equipped  tp  be 
Innovative  in  unstructured  forms  of  Edu- 
cation. Nor  can  alumni  and  donors  be  i  ex- 
pected to  be  enthusiastic  in  support  o^  an 
Institution  whose  new  image  seems  to  t|iem 
to  bear  no  relation  to  the  one  they  remei*ber 
tTom  the  days  when  their  loyalty  was  first 
won.  I 

In  short,  there  are  strong  reasons  to!  be- 
lieve that  the  requirements  of  poet-secondary 
education  m  the  generation  ahead  will  i  not 
b©  wholly  met  by  a  reformation  of  the  exist- 
ing structures  and  institutions  of  hlfher 
education — not  even  if  the  current  flnaaclal 
crisis  of  these  institutions  Is  met.  Som^  of 
the  new  modes  of  education  which  wllj  be 
needed  are  so  radical  a  departure  from  f  hat 
we  are  doing  now  that  that  almost  silrely 
will  not  grow  out  of  our  institutions  o^^ to- 
day. New  Institutions  and  new  ventures, 
many  of  them  with  very  specialized  ottjec- 
tlves.  will  be  necessary.  J 

I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  recognttion 
of  the  need  to  support  such  new  institutions 
and  new  ventures  is  so  evident  In  the  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Foundation  for  Hlf her 
Education.  H  R.  5192,  which  is  now  being  fon- 
sldered  by  this  committee.  The  activities  to 
be  supported  by  this  Foundation  InclBde: 
"the  creation  of  institutions  and  progmms 
involving  new  paths  to  career  and  profes- 
sional training,  and  new  combinations  of  Aca- 
demic and  experimental  learning";  "refcfrms 
designed  to  expand  individual  opportunities 
for  entering  and  re-entering  institutions  and 
pursuing  programs  of  study  tailored  to|  in- 
dividual needs";   and    'the  creation  of  hew 
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Institutions  and  programs  for  examining  and 
awarding  credentials." 

In  addition  to  the  present  financial  crisis 
of  existing  institutions  and  programs  of 
higher  education  there  is  another  no  less 
urgent  but  perhaps  less  immediate  need  for 
vigorous  support  of  innovation.  It  is  this  need 
which  I  commend  to  your  consideration. 

Madame  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  these  views 
to  you. 


LAW  DAY— CHANGE  THROUGH 
REASON 


May  k,  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  a  group 
of  youn«  people — black  £ind  white, 
bearded  and  clean  shaven,  dressed  in 
suits  and  ties  smd  Jeans  and  sandals.  We 
talked  to  each  other,  discussing  hopes 
and  hopelessness. 

And  I  came  away  with  a  far  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  ambitions  of  our  yoimger 
generation.  I  also  came  away  determined 
that  I  was  going  to  fight  to  get  those 
youngsters  to  believe  in  a  Nation  we  had 
built,  and  that  I  was  going  to  flght  just 
as  hard  to  get  this  Nation  to  believe  in 
the  dreams  of  its  young  people. 

I  think  that  disaffection  of  our  young 
people  is  a  vitally  appropriate  topic  for 
this  particular  Law  Day,  for  law  forms 
the  framework  of  common  beliefs  on 
which  a  democratic  society  can  grow — 
not  the  limits  within  which  our  society 
stagnates.  The  common  beliefs  which 
underlie  our  legal  structure  are  facing 
the  greatest  challenge  in  our  history  be- 
cause it  is  a  challenge  from  within.  Hope 
and  achievement  lie  in  the  stars,  not  on 
the  groimd,  and  yet,  for  too  long  our 
national  eyes  have  been  cast  downward. 

Too  many  of  us  see  only  the  riots  and 
the  drugs  on  campuses  and  equate  this 
to  the  actions  of  all  our  youth.  Too  many 
of  us  find  it  expedient  to  say  "to  heck 
with  all  of  them"  and  stomp  off  into  the 
seeming  security  of  age  and  sophistica- 
tion. Too  many  of  us  find  it  equally  easy 
to  piously  state  that  students  have  a 
right  to  dissent  while  turning  away  and 
ignoring  the  words  and  meaning  of  their 
dissent. 

Yet,  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  students  smd 
the  rest  of  their  generation  feel  that  they 
have  something  to  look  up  to — a  govern- 
ment, a  family,  a  system  of  Justice  to  be 
proud  of.  Let  us  not  make  the  mistsUce  of 
judging  the  quiet  majority  of  our  young 
people  on  the  actions  of  the  vocal  minor- 
ity. But  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  majority  of  our  young 
people  do  not  have  the  same  questions, 
albeit  not  the  ssune  Eictions,  as  the  vocal 
minority. 

Dissent  is  one  of  this  Nation's  priceless 
values.  It  must  be  protected  at  all  times 
and  in  all  areas  of  thought  and  action,  be 
it  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war.  But 
this  dissent,  of  its  very  nature,  requires 
law  for  both  its  expression  and  its  pres- 
ervation. 

In  this  snowballing  world  of  ours,  there 
is  a  growing  manifestation  of  unrest — 


unrest  against  traditions.  The  revoluUong 
of  science,  technology,  industry,  com- 
munications, education,  religion,  and 
morality  are  exploding  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  recurrent 
shock  of  our  age  is  the  discovery  that 
concepts  smd  patterns  of  action  of  a 
more  secure  past  no  longer  fit  present 
reality.  The  revolution  of  equality — racial 
and  economic — has  given  life  to  new 
hopes  and  aspirations,  but  it  has  also  un- 
leashed deep  and  dangerous  passions. 

Changes,  of  their  very  nature,  produce 
challenges,  and  today,  on  the  national 
level,  as  well  as  the  campus  level,  we  are 
facing  challenges  to  our  freedoms,  tra- 
ditional principles,  accepted  values,  and 
historic  goEils. 

Our  ciiildren  have  seen  us  fly  men  to 
the  moon  and  back  with  fantastic  skill, 
build  the  biggest  aircraft  in  history,  and 
sell  8  million  cars  in  a  single  year,  but  re- 
main incapable  of  eliminating  air  and 
water  pollution,  coordinating  our  sprawl- 
ing transportation  network,  or  living  in 
harmony  with  our  fellow  man  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  think  that  the  young  may  have  some- 
thing when  they  point  out  our  disorienta- 
tion in  our  national  priorities. 

Let  us  vault  out  of  the  trenches  of  com- 
placency and  reverse  this  trend.  We 
must  put  our  institutions  to  work  for  us 
rather  than  becoming  intolerant  victims 
of  our  own  genius. 

In  his  now  famous  soul-searching 
"State  of  the  Judiciary  address,"  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  called  for  a 
heralded  streamlining  of  American  over- 
crowded courts. 

"The  days  of  apathy  are  past,  and  I  in- 
tend to  be  neither  timid  nor  apathetic," 
he  said,  in  telling  about  the  judiciary's 
need  for  more  money  and  better  manage- 
ment. He  called  for  a  new  Judiciary 
Coiancil  of  Federal  judges,  legislators, 
and  executive  branch  representatives 
to  work  on  legislation  affecting  the 
Federal  courts. 

Overburdened  with  frivolous  appeals, 
the  courts — I  am  sure  we  all  agree- 
simply  do  not  have  the  manpower  and  the 
tools  to  deliver  prompt,  effective  justice. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  as  most  con- 
structive the  proposal  for  a  Judicial 
Council.  Therefore,  on  Tuesday,  I  will 
introduce  in  the  Congress  legislation  to 
establish  a  Federal  Judiciary  Council 
whose  vital  purpose  will  be  to  advise  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  on  all 
matters  affecting  the  administration  of 
the  courts  of  this  Nation. 

As  drawn  up,  my  measure  caUs  for  the 
Council  to  be  composed  of  six  appointed 
members  who  will  serve  without  com- 
pensation. Two  will  be  selected  by  the 
President;  one  each  by  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittees  of  the  Senate  and  House  and 
two  by  the  Judicial  Conference.  No  mem- 
ber shadl  serve  more  than  two  full  4-year 
terms. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  need  for  such  a 
Council  is  long  overdue  when  you 
consider  the  tendency  of  Americans  to 
look  to  the  courts  to  solve  all  problems. 
It  is  clearly  the  time  that  the  Congress 
had  some  authority  to  turn  to  on  the 
impact  of  proposed  legislation  on  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice  in  the  courts. 
And,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  workable 
legislation  be  proposed  to  modernize 
court  procedures  and  thereby  ease  court 
congestion. 

This  clewly,  is  one  way  we  can  im- 
prove our  Institutions.  This,  clearly,  will 
provide  justice  under  law. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  young 
person  and  say  look  around  you  and  see 
what  Is  going  on  that  makes  this  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth — not  just  go 
read  such  and  such  a  book  and  accept 
on  faith  what  needs  to  be  Uved  everyday. 

As  we  advance  into  the  new  decade  of 
the  seventies,  America  faces  challenges 
greater  than  any  which  it  has  tackled  be- 
fore. This  is  no  time  for  complacency; 
neither  is  it  a  time  for  anarchy.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  abandon  the  drive  and 
optimism  smd  the  imaginative  creativity 
which  has  characterized  this  coimtry 
since  its  birth. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  timidity  or 
doubt  or  mediocrity  in  high  places.  This 
is  the  time  for  boldness  and  energy — for 
cooperation  and  understanding — so  that 
working  together  we  can  turn  dreams 
into  reality. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  "OPERATION  IDENTI- 
FICATION" HELPFUL  IN  CRIME 
PREVENTION 


EARTH  WEEK  PROJECT 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  growing  citizen  interest  in  clean- 
ing up  the  environment  has  brought  on 
a  new  problem :  People  are  bringing  more 
trash  to  dropoff  poinds  and  reclamation 
centers  than  county  sanitation  workers 
are  able  to  collect.  Last  week,  for  exam- 
ple, a  half-acre,  7-foot-hlgh  pile  of  junk 
was  collected  In  Watersedge,  Md.,  by  citi- 
zens participating  in  the  Earth  Week 
project.  Bob  Heeter,  of  Citizens  Action 
Against  Pollution,  asked  me  for  help 
when  it  was  discovered  that  It  was  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  county  sanita- 
tion department  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

I  called  four  trash  and  contracting 
Arms — Potts  &  Callahan,  Buzz  Berg, 
Joseph  J.  Hock,  and  C.  J.  Langenfelder 
it  Sons — which  donated  thousands  of 
dollars  of  time,  service,  and  equipment 
to  clean  up  the  junk.  United  Iron  and 
Metal  hauled  away  some  of  the  metal 
scraps. 

County  ofBclals.  too,  went  out  of  their 
way  to  assist  in  the  effort,  even  though 
many  county  trucks  were  committed  to 
other  areas  of  the  coimty.  Charles  Far- 
ley, chief  of  the  bureau  of  sanitation, 
Alfred  Jungers,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
highways.  Jack  Rudaslll,  superintend- 
ent, street  cleaning  division,  and  Wil- 
liam Tiemey,  assistant  director  of  the 
department  of  recreation  and  parks, 
were  extremely  helpful. 

In  2  days,  the  Watersedge  dumping 
site  was  cleaned  up.  with  the  help  of 
these  firms  and  individuals.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  honor  those  who  helped 
by  including  their  names  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
terey Park,  one  of  the  cities  I  represent, 
has  developed  a  novel  system  to  prevent 
burglaries  from  private  homes.  "Opera- 
tion Identification"  was  started  a  few 
years  ago  and  has  been  proven  success- 
ful, reducing  the  number  of  thefts  oc- 
curring in  participating  households  dras- 
tically. Over  30  communities  in  southern 
California  have  already  adopted  this 
method  conceived  by  Monterey  Park 
Police  Chief  Everett  F.  HoUaday.  In- 
quiries about  it  have  come  from  nearly 
every  State  and  from  a  few  foreign  coim- 
tries. 

Not  only  is  "Oj>eration  Identification" 
a  deterrent  to  crime,  but  it  also  provides 
assistance  to  law  enforcement  officers  in 
cases  where  property  is  stolen.  Apprehen- 
sion of  the  criminal  is  made  much  easier, 
and  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the 
stolen  items  will  find  their  way  back  to 
the  owners. 

Most  amazing,  perhaps,  is  the  low  cost 
of  initiating  and  maintaining  tiie  pro- 
gram. To  the  residents  of  Monterey  Park, 
there  is  no  cost  involved.  The  small  in- 
vestment of  $300  to  service  the  whole 
community  has  been  made  by  a  local 
civic  organization,  the  Exchtinge  Club. 
And  it  could  conceivably  be  done  for  a 
lesser  amount. 

In  these  days  of  television  specials 
about  the  "besieged  majority,"  and  con- 
stant warnings  from  various  media,  it  is 
good  to  see  a  constructive,  workable  plan 
of  prevention  in  su:tion.  "Operation 
Identification"  could  also  be  used  effec- 
tively In  the  public  sector. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  April  25, 
1971,  to  my  colleagues.  It  gives  details 
for  implementation  and  it  may  prove 
helpful  to  communities  In  their  districts. 

The  article  follows : 
Could  A  California  Program  Help  Reduce 
D.C.  Burglaries? 
(By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 

Every  16  seconds  a  burglary  was  c(»n- 
mltted  In  the  U.S.  last  year.  In  1971  there 
will  be  an  estimated  two  million  burglaries — 
an  all-time  high. 

Thousands  of  California  homeowners  have 
been  dramatically  reducing  burglaries 
through  a  simple,  free,  new  method.  It  not 
only  dlscoursiges  theft,  but  aids  police  in 
identifying  and  recovering  stolen  property. 

Householders  In  more  than  30  Southern 
California  communities  now  have  their 
drivers'  license  numbers  engraved  on  the 
valuables  that  burglars  most  often  steal  from 
homes — television  sets,  radios,  hl-fl's,  tape 
recorders,  typewriters,  adding  machines,  bi- 
cycles, cameras,  binoculars,  tools.  Jewelry, 
musical  Instruments  and  other  portable  pos- 
sessions. If  a  license-engraved  belongings  are 
stolen,  it  makes  tbem  too  "hot"  for  a  thief 
to  sell  or  handle  because  the  driver's  license 
can  readily  be  used  by  authorities  to  trace 
the  ovmer  at  his  most  recent  address. 

Called  "Operation  Identification,"  this 
unique    license   engraving   Is    done   with    a 
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small,  lightweight  $10  electric  etching  tool. 
It  is  loaned  to  people  without  cost  for  three 
days  when  they  apply  at  their  local  police 
station  front  Information  desk  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night.  At  home,  vdth  this  etching 
tool's  tantalimi  carbide  or  diamond  point, 
the  person  then  engraves  his  license  number 
on  the  metal,  glass,  wood,  plastic  and 
ceramic  surfaces  of  his  prized  possessions. 

After  he  does  and  returns  this  etching  de- 
vice, he  is  given  a  blank  form  to  list,  for  his 
personal  files,  all  of  his  engraved  objects  and 
the  exact  spot  where  the  license  number 
Is  etched.  He  is  also  given  a  small  blue  and 
yellow  sticker  to  paste  on  his  front  door  or 
window  which  reads : 

"We  have  Joined  Operation  Identification. 
All  Items  of  value  on  these  premises  have 
been  marked  for  ready  Identification  by  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies." 

Since  this  unique  crime  prevention  pro- 
gram quietly  began  in  residential  Monterey 
Park,  Calif,  (pop.  60,000),  several  years  ago, 
only  three  burglaries  have  occurred  there 
among  the  3,000  participating  households. 
And  in  only  one  home  was  a  license-engraved 
object  stolen — a  transistor  radio. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  amazing  near- 
zero  record,  Monterey  Park's  7,000  still  un- 
stickered  residences  have  suffered  more  than 
a  thousand  burglaries.  Largely  because  of 
apathy,  the  victims  have  never  gotten  around 
to  borrowing  the  free  etching  tool.  But  after  a 
burglary,  they  invariably  do. 

"When  we  get  everybody  to  participate, 
we'll  have  licked  the  burglary  problem,"  says 
Everett  P.  Holladay,  Montery  Park  police 
chief,  who  conceived  this  idea. 

The  local  Exchange  Club,  a  civic  organiza- 
tion composed  of  business  and  professional 
men,  has  paid  the  entire  cost  of  this  home 
protection  project.  Thus  far,  the  total  In- 
vestment has  been  less  than  $300 — mainly  for 
purchasing  a  dozen  etching  tools  and  print- 
ing the  stickers. 

People  shouldn't  engrave  their  license 
number  on  removable  parts  such  as  doors, 
lids  and  plates,  advises  Chief  Holladay,  but 
preferably  In  a  conspicuous  place  near  the 
manufacturer's  serial  number,  if  there  is  one. 
Many  manufacturers  of  appliances  and 
equipment  engrave  serial  numbers  on  their 
products.  Though  Insurance  companies  and 
police  departments  have  long  urged  that 
these  serial  numbers  be  listed  and  filed  for 
ready  reference  in  case  of  theft,  few  people 
dolt. 

"It  Is  usually  very  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming to  get  from  a  victim  an  accurate  ver- 
bal description  of  a  stolen  object."  observes 
Chief  Holladay.  "Sure,  some  people  are  stop- 
ped by  police  officers  because  of  suspicious 
actions  and  seemingly  stolen  objects  in  their 
cars.  Mere  suspicion,  though.  Is  insufficient 
cause  for  arrest.  But  when  your  operator's  li- 
cense is  etched  on  your  property,  it  helps  to 
apprehend  a  thief  possessing  it  who  doesn't 
have  a  bill  of  sale  or  other  proof  of  owner- 
ship. This  Is  prlma-facle  evidence  of  an  of- 
fense and  reasonable  cause  to  detain  a  sus- 
pect for  further  investigation.  It  also  enables 
the  prompt  return  of  your  stolen  property." 

Many  stolen  valuables  are  sold  at  police 
auctions  because  ownership  can't  be  estab- 
lished. Proper  identification  has  always  been 
a  problem  for  law  enforcement.  Thousands 
of  messages  are  teletyped  dally  to  poBce  de- 
partments describing  stolen  items.  But  sheer 
volume  of  Information  prohibits  any  single 
police  department  from  having  more  than 
a  cursory  knowledge  of  them  and  it  Is  gen- 
erally limited  to  a  local  area.  "The  average 
patrolm&n  can't  be  expected  to  identify  a 
stolen  Item  on  sight  unless  the  crime  has 
been  reported,  has  occurred  locally  and  he 
has  had  a  pre-shift  briefing."  says  Chief 
Holladay. 

But  the  results  of  license-engraving  among 
cooperating  Monterey  Park  homeowners  have 
been  so  spectacular  that  recently  30  other 
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eouthem  Caaifornla  towns  have  adopt  sd 
"Operation  Identification." 

Requests  on  how  to  start  an  "Op)eratlfcn 
Identification"  project  have  poured  inito 
Monterey  Park  from  law  enforcement  a|id 
community  agencies  In  nearly  every  otljer 
state  and  a  half  dozen  foreign  countrl^ 
Many  ask:  "Why  Isn't  a  social  security  nu<i- 
ber  used  instead  of  a  driver's  license?"  T)ie 
answer:  becavise  of  federal  restrictions,  a  ao- 
clal  security  number  can't  be  used  to  tr^c« 
individuals.  Your's  operator's  license  Is  often 
the  only  number  readily  Identifiable  by  Itw 
enforcement  agencies.  In  some  states  like 
California,  It  Is  never  changed  or  reissued. 

This  would  be  exactly  the  problem  If  sufch 
a  plan  were  tried  In  Washington:  numbers 
on  operators"  permits  change  every  couile 
of  years.  1 

"It's  a  great  Idea  If  we  could  get  a  (stand- 
ard, unchanging)  number."  says  Deputy 
Chief  of  Police  Mahlon  Pitts,  In  charge  ]of 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Division. 

Pitts  feels  that  stickers  "wouldn't  deter 
an  addict  who  needs  a  boost.  He  won't  go 
around  looking  for  a  decal  at  night."  B^t, 
Pitts  feels,  the  system  would  have  great  valiue 
In  recovering  stolen  property,  as  long  as  Ifce 
numbers  were  always  marked  In  the  sasie 
place  on  stealable  Items,  and  as  long  as  l^e 
number  coiildn't  be  obliterated  by  belpg 
scratched  or  filed  off.  or  treated  with  acid,  i 
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programs,  substantial  upgrading  of  com- 
munity facilities,  housing  and  public 
services — all  these  things  must  come  to- 
gether without  delay  to  bring  revitaliza- 
tion  to  our  rural  areas. 
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CRISIS    IN    AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  criiis 
in  America  which  is  only  now  galni^ig 
recognition.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late.  Tljis 
crisis  is  riiral  America,  where  one-half  |of 
America's  poor  people  live  and  whdre 
two-thirds  of  America's  dwellings  aire 
substandard.  We  must  act  now  to  re^- 
tablish  a  sound  balance  between  urb^n 
and  niral  America  to  insure  stability  ior 
the  future.  We  cannot  expect  those  20 
million  Americans  who  have  left  th^ir 
farms  over  the  last  30  years  to  return  i«i- 
less  we  assure  them  of  a  fair  return  for 
hard  work  and  a  decent  environment.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  miich 
about  the  benefits  that  revenue  sharing 
will  bring  to  our  rural  areas.  This  mfay 
be,  but  what  of  the  immediate  needs  T  I 
confess  that  rhetoric  about  "new"  moiiey 
being  infused  into  rural  areas  to  revi- 
talize them  is  mystifying.  What  about 
those  funds  already  appropriated  for 
agricultural  programs  for  fiscal  y0ar 
1971 — less  than  2  months  from  termina- 
tion— which  have  been  impounded  by  tihe 
Nixon  administration?  As  of  March  1971, 
$260  million  were  being  withheld  frim 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  $47  niil- 
lion  from  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  $25  mUllon 
from  the  REA,  and  $179  million  from  ttie 
TKA.  These  figures  do  not  even  begin!  to 
include  moneys  which,  though  not  pi- 
rectly  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, do  directly  benefit  the  fu- 
ral  American. 

We  simply  must  address  ourselves  lin- 
mediately  to  the  multitude  of  problwis 
currently  confronting  those  In  our  ratal 
areas.  New  directions  in  our  thinking,  In- 
tensive concentration  on  truly  efifecllve 


RETURNING  POWER  TO  PEOPLE 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  presents 
a  compelling  case  for  governmental  de- 
centralization, by  Patricia  M.  Lines,  a 
Minnesota  lawyer  now  working  as  a  re- 
search associate  at  Harvard's  Center  for 
Law  and  Education.  The  paper  first  ap- 
peared in  the  January  1  edition  of  the 
Ripon  Forum. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  heard  about  an 
elderly  lady  who  actually  wrote  the  Pres- 
ident about  a  chuckhole  in  the  road 
rimning  by  her  house.  This  is  a  poor  re- 
flection on  local  government,  if  on  no 
other  grounds  than  on  lack  of  accounta- 
bility and  visibUity. 

If  the  American  faith  in  our  people  Is 
not  to  become  a  hoax — an  outworn  myth 
indoctrinated  through  our  school  sys- 
tems— then  we  must  view  the  increase  of 
centralized  authority  in  this  coimtry  with 
alarm  and  regret.  We  have  the  tools  with 
which  to  reverse  this  trend  and  we  must 
doit. 

There  are  problems  involved  in  decen- 
tralizing because  of  the  diversity  of  com- 
munity structure  in  America.  The 
strength  of  this  article  is  that  it  deals 
with  these  problems  in  a  basic  philo- 
sophical context  which  values  the  par- 
ticipation of  our  citizens  in  their  own 
governing.  I  join  Miss  Lines  in  urging 
that  top  priority  be  given  to  President 
Nixon's  proposal. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Thb  Evils  of  Centralization  and  How  To 

Restore  an  Integrated  Federalism 

why  decentralize? 

As  everything  around  him  has  gotten  big- 
ger, the  individual  has  gotten  smaller  by 
comparison.  He's  been  lost  In  the  mass  of 
things.  .  .  . 

The  machinery  of  government  seems  in- 
creasingly remote,  Increasingly  Incapable  of 
meeting  his  needs  when  action  Is  needed. 
The  community  Itself  begins  to  appear  less 
relevant,  and  Its  standards  and  restraints 
become  less  effective. 

Power  has  been  flowing  to  Washington  for 
a  third  of  a  century,  and  now  It's  time  to 
start  it  flowing  back — to  the  states,  to  the 
communities,  and  most  Important,  to  the 
people. — Richard  M.  Nixon 

Since  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  If 
there  Is  any  single  historical  principle 
guiding  the  Republican  party.  It  Is  this: 
government  should  be  as  close  to  the  peo- 
ple as  possible,  and  excess  concentration  of 
powers  should  be  resisted  as  a  danger  to 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  Thus  the  party  "of 
the  people" — the  GOP — has  traditionally 
preferred  to  meet  social  Ills  with  Individual 
action,  and  where  that  Is  Inadequate,  with 
governmental  action  at  the  lowest  possible 
level.  Variations  on  this  theme  appear  In 
Republican  party  platforms  throughout  Its 
history — It  may  take  the  form  of  advocacy 
of  states  rights.  Individual  rights  "individ- 


ualism," "peoples  rights,"  "local  self- 
government,"  "maximum  reliance  on  sub- 
ordinate levels  of  government,"  "voluntar- 
ism," or  "decentralization  of  power." 

Opposition  to  concentrations  of  power 
sounds  like  a  negative  philosophy.  In  the 
past  50  years.  Republican  "action"  towards 
this  goal  has  often  been  negative.  But  there 
l9  also  a  positive  version:  the  nation  needs 
to  strengthen  local  government  In  small 
cities  and  towns  and  to  create  community- 
oriented  governments  In  large  cities.  Thu 
Is  only  one  p>art  of  the  whole  picture  re- 
garding redistribution  of  power,  but  Is  has 
far-reaching   Implications. 

The  basic  Idea  Is  essentially  Jeffersonlan, 
but  It  should  not  be  arbitrarily  limited  to 
an  agrlciiltural  economy.  The  essence  of 
Jefferson's  plan  for  sound  government  pro- 
vided for  a  well-ordered  hierarchy  among 
governments,  with  each  performing  thSse 
functions  that  suited  It  best.  The  system 
provided  at  least  one  tier  of  government^-a 
small  and  Immediate  local  government— 
where  an  Individual  "feels  that  he  Is  a  par- 
ticipator In  the  government  of  affairs,  not 
merely  at  an  election  one  day  In  the  year 
but  every  day." 

We  are  still  searching  for  a  design  of 
government  that  can  maximize  the  opportu- 
nity for  an  ordinary  Individual  to  come  for- 
ward and  Influence  his  immediate  environ- 
ment through  the  political  process.  This 
principle,  which,  as  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, calls  for  a  reversal  of  the  trends  to- 
wards greater  concentrations  of  power, 
should  also  require  the  creation  of  new,  com- 
munity-sized governments  within  large 
cities.  In  either  case,  the  fundamental  goal- 
is  to  make  government  small  enough  to  per- 
mit popular  self-determination.  Thus,  local 
governments  should  be  small  enough  to  give 
individuals  Informal  access  to  Information 
and  to  the  policy  makers.  In  large  cities. 
populous  states  and  the  federal  government, 
where  a  relatively  small  number  of  officials 
controls  policy  for  a  large  population,  such 
an  Intimate  relationship  lietween  man  and 
state  has  become  a  relic  of  the  past.  With 
this  In  mind,  this  essay  will  set  forth  the 
major  philosophical  reasons  why  this  should 
be  cause  for  alarm,  and  why  Republicans 
should  back  "decentralization" — that  is,  why 
they  should  continue  to  search  for  a  system 
of  government  which  permits  active  and 
genuine  participation  by  ordinary  people  In 
the  political  process. 

WHY    DECENTRALIZE? 

1.  For  Freedom.  Although  the  Anglo- 
American  democratic  tradition  has  proved 
amazingly  durable,  even  its  staunchest  sup- 
porters have  occasionally  displayed  moments 
of  pessimism.  John  Adams,  Walter  Llppman, 
William  Hocking  and  Lord  Bryce  all  ob- 
served that  the  potential  for  crowd  mentality 
was  an  ever-present  danger  to  democracies. 
John  Dewey  decried  Irrelevant  considerations 
In  voting,  sloganlsm,  the  Inability  of  the 
Individual  to  keep  well-informed  on  national 
issues  or  to  formulate  his  opinions  on  these 
Issues  in  a  rational  and  competent  manner. 

Irrational  rule 
Such  men  were  appalled  at  the  behavior 
and  opinions  of  the  "mass  man" — the  Irra- 
tional offspring  of  mass  media,  national  TV, 
national  centralized  powers  and  the  poll- 
sters. This  individual  often  permits  the 
media,  a  centralized  political  party,  a  giant 
labor  union,  or  some  other  strongly  cen- 
tralized and  powerfvU  group  to  preempt  In- 
dividual decision-making.  To  be  sure,  there 
may  be  possible  adjustments  that  might 
minimize  these  dangers  In  large  govern- 
ments, but  these  cannot  be  adequately  dls- 
cxissed  here.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
the  point  to  observe  Is  this:  the  malady, 
the  "mass"  mind,  does  not  appear  In  a  co- 
hesive community.  It  Is  a  phenomenon  found 
almost  exclusively  in  larger  Jurisdictions. 
Walter  Llppman,   for  example.   In  his  most 
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pessimistic  book.  The  Public  Philosophy, 
never  once  considered  the  political  behavior 
of  the  common  man  In  his  own  community. 
Dewey  did,  on  the  other  hand,  and  found 
the  salvation  of  democracy  In  small  local 
governments.  "Democracy  must  begin  at 
home,"  Dewey  declared,  "and  Its  home  Is  the 
neighborly  community."  Likewise,  Lord 
Bryce,  on  completing  his  monumental  sur- 
vey of  modern  democracies,  concluded  sim- 
ply, "Smaller  areas  are  better  than  large 
areas,  because  In  the  former  men  can  know 
one  another,  learn  to  trust  one  another, 
reach  a  sound  Judgment  on  the  affairs  that 
directly  concern  them,  fix  responsibility  and 
enforce  It." 

The  point  is  well  made.  Certain  essentials 
are  found  only  at  a  community  level.  Only 
here  can  there  be  a  personal  relationship 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed. 
Here  the  Intermediaries — the  mass  media — 
are  only  a  secondary  channel  of  Information 
flowing  back  and  forth  between  the  elector- 
ate and  the  elected.  Here  the  scale  permits 
men  to  engage  actively  In  the  dialectic  give 
and  take  that  Is  so  vital  to  sound  decision- 
making. And  here  every  can  can  hear  the 
local  demagogues  debate  one  another;  only 
on  a  small  scale  can  every  man  sift  the  facts 
and  enter  directly  Into  the  debate  and  the 
opinion-making  and  decision-making  proc- 
ess. 

It  is  no  small  coincidence  that  the  1933 
legislation  in  Germany  paved  the  way  for 
authoritarianism  by  first  annulling  local 
government — by  abolishing  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states  and  substituting  Reich  regents 
for  state  presidents.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
the  first  French  Republic,  where  the  local 
governments  were  new  and  unaccustomed  to 
self-government,  proved  so  unstable.  The 
Revolutionary  government  had  abolished  the 
local  provinces  and  created  arbitrary  depart- 
ments within  France,  dampening  the  natu- 
ral development  of  home  rule.  In  contrast. 
In  America  and  In  Switzerland,  the  local 
governments  existed  In  democratic  form  be- 
fore the  republic  emerged,  and  became  the 
building  blocks  of  the  new  republic. 

It  Is  true  that  even  In  a  small  community, 
popular  rule  can  become  mob  rule.  Most 
often,  however,  the  Interpersonal  relation- 
ships among  the  actors  works  to  mollify 
vigilante  action.  One  can  only  conclude  with 
Jefferson,  "that  the  evils  flowing  from  the 
dupterles  of  the  people  are  less  injurious  than 
those  from  the  egoism  of  their  agents."  In 
other  words,  it  is  easier  to  turn  overly-cen- 
tralized power  Into  tyranny  than  It  is  to 
subvert  decentralized  popular  control  Into 
mob  action  of  any  comparable  consequence. 
Thus,  decentralization  also  offers  a  construc- 
tive alternative  to  both  the  repression  ad- 
vocated by  the  extremists  on  the  right  and 
the  anarchy  advocated  by  the  extremists  on 
the  left. 

EVn,S    OF   CENTRALIZATION 

The  centralization  of  democratic  institu- 
tions threatens  the  liberty  and  welfare  of 
the  people  In  other  ways  as  well.  As  govern- 
mental operations  grow  In  scope,  the  dis- 
tance between  Individuals  and  decision- 
makers also  grows,  and  communications  be- 
tween them  falter.  First,  the  Individual  citi- 
zen In  a  centralized  democracy  becomes  In- 
creasingly powerless  while  a  technocracy — 
located  within  the  large  centralized  bureauc- 
racies— assumes  control  over  most  public 
policies  affecting  his  life.  The  average  man 
lacks  the  technical  knowledge  to  make  posi- 
tive decisions  about  all  but  the  simplest 
issues  and  the  central  bureaucracy  manages 
to  keep  the  data  to  Itself  Secondly,  the  ordi- 
nary man  casts  his  vote  In  a  national  elec- 
tion, but  thereafter,  he  does  not  communi- 
cate his  Individual  will  to  his  duly  elected 
representative,  except  through  "public 
opinion." 

To  win  voter  approval,  the  politlcan  cam- 
paigns on  cliches  and  emotion-laden  slogans : 
"power  to  the  people,"  "no  busing,"  "black 
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p>ower,"  or  "white  power."  A  leader  Is  elected 
not  for  his  well-thoughtout  programs,  but 
for  his  ability  to  hit  upon  the  right  slogans 
and  project  the  right  image.  In  the  end. 
leadership  is  mediocre  and  public  opinion 
dominates  emotional  issues  while  the  tech- 
nical nuts  and  bolts  of  government  fall  un- 
der the  Influence  of  special  Interest  groups 
and  bureaucrats.  Even  if  concerned  with 
issues,  there  Is  little  an  individual  citizen 
can  do  to  make  his  vote  effective  in  promot- 
ing or  defeating  any  single  governmental  act. 
Worse,  the  vote  for  a  candidate  may  be  Irrel- 
evant to  the  Issue-orlented  voter,  for  be  has 
no  choice  in  the  selection  of  nominees-'— an 
act  executed  behind  close  doors  in  legend- 
ary smoke-filled  rooms.  Finally,  the  Indi- 
vidual with  an  Informed  opinion  may  be 
able  to  resist  the  impact  of  mass  advertising, 
but  he  has  no  power  to  {>ersuade  the  remain- 
der of  the  electorate  to  his  point  of  view.  He 
simply  cannot  compete  with  national  TV. 

Can't  do  attitude 

2.  For  an  Impact  on  People.  Undoubtedly 
the  structure  of  the  body  politic  has  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  the  basic  attitudes  and 
culture  of  the  people  living  within  the  sys- 
tem. In  a  survey  of  Watts  residents  after  the 
1965  riots,  when  asked  who  would  have  to 
do  something  about  the  problem,  residents 
responded.  In  order  of  frequency,  the  police, 
the  mayor,  the  federal  government,  the 
whites,  the  governor,  Negroes  and  whites  to- 
gether, "they"  (that  ubiquitous  group) ,  and 
finally,  the  respondents  themselves.  The 
thought  that  the  people  should  take  the  Ini- 
tiative came  last.  The  results  would  be  the 
same  in  any  typical  urban  community — 
white  or  black — where  people  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  participate  In  the  prob- 
lem-solving process. 

Decentrallsts  expect  a  different  response 
from  a  self-governed  community.  They  ex- 
pect a  "can  do"  attitude,  a  willingness  to  at- 
tack problems.  When  responsibility  falls  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  stand  to  suffei 
most  from  neglect  of  duty.  It  Is  less  likely 
that  they  will  shrug  It  off.  Moreover,  the 
smaU-Bcalc  political  arena  is  less  formida- 
ble— one  does  not  need  to  possess  the  te- 
nacity of  a  Ralph  Nader  to  attempt  and  suc- 
ceed at  a  local  reform  movement.  In  short, 
decentralization  makes  citizen  participation 
more  likely. 

Education  is  the  most  Important  byproduct 
of  this  participation.  Learning  is  not  limited 
to  classrooms,  and  when  one  is  young.  The 
streets,  the  back  alleys,  the  coffee  hovises,  and 
the  public  forum  can  all  serve  educational 
purposes,  albeit  some  will  be  more  construc- 
tive than  others.  Especially  in  Impoverished, 
culturally  deprived  communities,  develop- 
ment of  strong  and  genuine  citizen  partici- 
pation can  lead  people  into  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  their  own  problems,  and  broader  Is- 
sues as  well.  They  become  more  cognizant 
of  the  weapons  available  to  attack  such  prob- 
lems. Finally,  they  become  motivated  to 
master  the  skills  needed  to  work  effectively 
in  this  arena. 

These  educational  results  are  not  easily 
measured  on  an  objective  scale.  Rarely  has 
anyone  even  attempted  such  a  measurement. 
In  one  available  test,  however,  active  Involve- 
ment and  responsibility  for  youths  In  a  tu- 
torial program  produced  a  dramatic  change 
In  the  reading  test  scores  of  the  young 
tutors.  In  this  experiment.  New  York  City's 
Mobilization  for  Youth  rejected  the 
paternalistic  notion  that  only  teachers  could 
teach,  and  hired  youths — good  and  pKJOr  read- 
ers alike — to  tutor  younger  children.  At  the 
end  of  a  seven-month  period,  the  younger 
children  showed  a  modest  Improvement, 
whether  tutored  by  good  or  poor  readers. 
But  a  remarkable  change  appeared  In  the 
reading  test  scores  of  the  tutors  themselves. 
The  poor  readers  advanced,  on  the  average, 
three  and  a  half  years  In  the  seven-month 
period. 

Such  a  result  sviggests  that  responsibility 
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has  powerful  educational  value.  Such  effects 
make  community  organization  In  poverty 
areas  a  "social  work"  tool.  A  program  Is  Jus- 
tified not  Just  for  what  It  will  do  to  physical 
problems  facing  people,  but  for  what  It  can 
do  to  the  attitudes  and  development  of  the 
people  Involved. 

5.  For  a  Sense  of  Community.  A  much- 
worn  phrase  in  the  oratory  of  the  decen- 
trallsts is  "a  sense  of  community."  But  It 
should  not  be  underrated.  This  quality,  inso- 
far as  It  Is  capable  of  definition,  exists  where 
a  group  of  people  come  together  to  live  in 
an  Intricately  woven  fabric  of  rich  and 
meaningful  Interpersonal  bonds.  It  exists 
where  people  Join  together,  either  formally 
or  Informally,  in  the  performance  of  a  broad 
scope  of  public  duties  and  functions  relating 
to  their  life  and  environment.  The  commu- 
nity structure  gives  Its  members  a  sense 
of  belonging,  a  sense  of  place,  an  Identity. 
It  serves  not  only  its  present  constituency, 
but  future  members  as  well.  It  provides  a 
context  for  the  otherwise  fragmentary  and 
specialized  roles  that  every  Individual  as- 
sumes in  the  modem  world. 

Assessing  the  losses 

A  community  cannot  be  expected  to  sur- 
vive If  It  has  no  purpose  or  function.  Munic- 
ipal consolidation,  school  consolidation,  cen- 
tral districts,  special  districts  and  similar 
centralizing  measures  of  the  last  half -century 
must  ultimately  destroy  the  small  commu- 
nity. Even  without  a  formal  dissolution  of  its 
political  boundaries,  the  gradual  erosion  of 
political  power  In  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
destroys  community  spirit  and  contributes  to 
the  decay.  These  consolidation  efforts  have 
usually  been  advocated  as  "progressive."  In- 
deed, they  may  permit  some  efficiency  In  some 
governmental  functions — redistribution  of 
tax  resources,  increased  specialization  In  serv- 
ice output,  and  administrative  efficiency,  for 
example.  However,  there  may  be  correspond- 
ing Inefficiencies  and  hidden  costs  in  the 
greater  size.  The  loss  of  community  can  be 
a  severe  loss  to  humanity. 

To  begin,  as  the  small  community  declines, 
many  things  which  can  give  a  man  an  iden- 
tity and  a  sense  of  place  and  purpose  slip 
away.  A  common  man's  genius  is  not  normally 
recognized  beyond  the  circle  of  his  com- 
munity. Centralization  and  Its  concomitant 
specialization  leave  little  room  for  the  cabinet 
maker,  the  craftsman,  the  country  fiddler, 
the  hometown  Thespian,  the  local  sheriff,  the 
school  master,  the  familiar  magistrate,  the 
town  wit,  and  the  town  fool;  It  replaces  them 
all  with  factories,  mass-produced  art  and 
music,  Hollywood  spectaculars,  a  police  force 
of  a  thousand  strangers,  a  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernment, and  politicians  known  only  by  their 
images  projected  through  their  public  rela- 
tions experts. 

At  the  same  time,  man  la  losing  any  mean- 
ingful role  he  may  have  had  as  a  citizen. 
The  state  has  given  him  a  number;  he  is 
relegated  to  filing  the  appropriate  papers  at 
the  appropriate  times,  and,  on  election  day. 
to  pressing  little  levers  in  a  booth.  Of  course 
at  all  times  he  must  abide  by  the  rules  set 
somewhere  beyond  his  own  experience.  He 
sees  government  and  politics  as  something 
removed,  distant,  and  for  other  people.  This 
Is  exactly  what  politics  is  for  most  big  city 
residents.  The  average  man  will  never  meet 
the  man  who  decides  his  fate.  The  decision 
maker  is  literally  removed,  to  city  hall,  the 
statehouse,  or  the  nation's  capltol. 
Demodemization 

Renewed  emphasis  on  community  could 
reverse  current  centralizing  trends  and  bring 
people  together  in  meaningful  nuclear  groups. 
The  populace  would  be  richer  In  Its  culture, 
in  its  ties  to  the  past  tind  most  Impfjrtanf  of 
all.  In  personal  bonds  between  neighbors. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  a  community. 
By  bringing  people  together,  self-govern- 
ment can  be  a  catalyst  to  spur  their  develop- 
ment. 
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4.  To  Restore  Community  Sanctions. 
These  are  the  spiritual  reasons  why  action 
to  rebuild  communities  Is  necessary.  Thens 
are  practical,  concrete  reasons  as  well.  I^ 
these  days  of  almost  hysterical  concern  ovet 
a  breakdown  in  "law  and  order,"  one  should 
observe  the  relationship  between  crime  ani 
the  decline  of  the  community.  The  coheslv^ 
community  doubtless  can  do  much  to  hol^ 
antisocial  behavior  In  check.  Social  sane* 
tlons,  concern  for  one's  reputation,  personal 
bonds — all  are  more  effective  deterrents  tp 
criminal  behavior  than  one  more  poUcema^ 
on  the  comer.  Indeed,  in  small  towns  an^ 
rural  America,  where  political  and  social  In* 
tegratlon  seems  to  be  higher  than  elsewhere 
In  the  nation,  the  major  crime  rates  are  the 
lowest. 

Of  covirse,  the  high  crime  rate  In  the  clt^ 
Is  probably  partially  due  to  a  large  populal- 
tlon  of  the  poor  and  underprivileged.  But 
similar  proportions  of  poor  people  living  to^ 
gether  In  small  communities  do  not  begin  to 
show  the  crime  patterns  of  their  city  cousin^. 
For  example,  the  chief  of  police  of  Lawn^ 
side.  New  Jersey,  a  poor  all-black  town  of 
2500  people,  reports  that  there  Is  virtually 
no  crime  there,  save  for  occasional  rowdlnes* 
and  disorderly  behavior  of  "out-of-towners*" 
who  come  In  on  weekends.  The  social  pat^ 
terns  In  this  town  seem  to  resemble  smaO 
towns  everywhere — they  do  not  at  bJI  mlrv 
ror  the  pattern  of  a  similar  racial  and  eco^ 
nomlc  population  In  a  big  city.  In  iirba|i 
neighborhoods  which  have  experienced  ^ 
strong  community  movement  such  as  thp 
area  served  by  Moblllaztion  for  Youth  111 
Manhattan  or  the  East  Columbus  CltlzeiH 
Organizations,  a  favorable  Impact  on  crlnc 
rates  has  been  reported,  but  the  relatloEt- 
shlp  has  not  been  scientifically  evaluated. 
O;  course,  the  crime  Index  of  a  sense  of  con»- 
munlty.  It  would  seem  on  balance,  that  do- 
veloplng  a  sense  of  community  Is  a  deslrablie 
goal  In  and  of  Itself.  1 

5.  For  Flexible  Strength  In  Oovemment-l- 
the  Politics  of  Dissent. 

I  bold  that  a  little  rebellion  now  and  the|i 
Is  a  good  thing,  and  as  necessary  In  thie 
political  world  as  storms  In  the  physV 
cal  .  .  .  this  truth  should  render  honest  r«- 
publlcan  governors  so  mild  In  their  puq- 
labments  of  rebellions  as  not  to  discoura^ge 
them  too  much. — Thomas  Jefferson. 

Lord  Bryce,  the  tireless  student  of  moderti 
democracies,  found  that  the  most  decentral- 
ized nation,  the  nation  where  small  locAl 
governments  were  the  most  lmp>ortant  part 
of  the  entire  system — Switzerland — wb«  bXop 
the  most  stable  at  all  levels  of  government. 
His  observations  are  still  valid  today.  Con- 
versely, In  the  United  States,  aSter  a  genera- 
tion of  governmental  centralization,  clvU  dis- 
order has  become  commonplace. 

Powerlessness  and  riots 
The  subject  of  civil  disturbance  has  be^ 
much  studied  lately,  but  without  careful 
examination  of  the  relationship  between  po- 
litical powerlessness  and  riots.  For  exampli, 
the  Kemer  Commission,  and  the  various  stalje 
groups  reporting  on  the  ghetto  riots  of  tye 
last  half  of  the  sixties  all  assumed,  without 
providing  proof,  that  conditions  of  poverljy 
and  prejudice  caused  riots.  (This  was  be- 
fore students  started  rioting  in  eame8t<) 
These  studies  did  not  look  at  the  political 
system  Itself,  but  focused  on  bow  the  same 
old  system  could  be  patched  up  to  ImproM 
the  delivery  of  government  services  In  poor 
areas.  I 

This  approach  is  well-intentioned,  but  it 
leaves  several  questions  unanswered.  Wl^ 
aren't  the  poor  always  rioting?  Why  did  ttje 
students  take  it  up?  Why  did  it  occur  In  tt|e 
late  sixties'  Why  did  it  happen  v^en  the 
black  were  narrowing?  Why  were  the  wor<\ 
ghetto  riots  often  In  areas  where  the  biack 
was  "upwardly  mobile?"  Why  are  middle 
and  upper  class  blacks  sympathetic,  if  ndt 
supportive?  Why  are  there  not  fewer  riots 
where  the  city,  state,  or  federal  govemme4t 
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has  provided  generous  anti-poverty  pro- 
grama?  What's  all  the  talk  about  revolution? 
The  obvUnis  answer  is  that  the  dlstuit>ancee 
should  first  be  considered  as  political  phe- 
nomena, before  they  are  treated  solely  as 
a  i>roduct  of  poverty. 

The  ones  most  likely  to  protest  are  those 
who  most  frequently  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  the  democratic 
process.  It  Is  certainly  obvious  that  if  one 
wished  to  organize  a  little  rebellion  now  and 
then,  the  best  recruit  today  would  be  either 
a  black  or  a  youth — representatives  of  the 
most  disenfranchised  groups  in  otir  popula- 
tion. 

Shut  it  doum 

Why  do  people  take  to  the  streets?  All  but 
one  of  the  ghetto  riots  began  with  some 
police-community  Incident  that  mush- 
roomed Into  rocks,  clubs,  and  bullets  war- 
fare, complete  with  the  usual  wartime  pil- 
lagers and  looters.  The  students,  generally 
more  organized,  often  have  spokesmen,  and 
"demands,"  before  they  move  into  more  for- 
mal stages  of  insurrection.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  a  common  thread:  these  people  have 
bad  exasperating  experiences  with  the  gov- 
ernment (or  university  administration) 
which  wields  considerable  power  over  their 
dally  lives.  When  the  exercise  of  this  power 
is  found  oppressive,  the  blaick  or  the  student 
may  first  seek  constructive  channels  for  re- 
dr<!8s,  but  these  have  evaporated.  It  is  futile 
to  try.  The  bureaucracy  running  their  lives 
presents  a  chain  of  command  in  which  power 
and  responsibility  is  so  removed  that  no 
one  can  be  sure  who  Is  responsible,  and  the 
only  sure  way  to  reach  the  "powers  that  be' 
is  to  attack  everywhere. 

Assuming  that  civil  disturbances  are 
symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  govern- 
mental process,  the  important  question, 
then,  is  not  how  to  control  them,  but  how 
to  restore  the  peaceful  constructive  chan- 
nels of  dissent  that  are  supposed  to  exist  in 
a  democracy. 

There  are  too  few  people  making  Impor- 
tant decisions  for  the  discontented.  The  sys- 
tem is  too  centralized.  The  city  government, 
or  the  university,  have  treated  the  blacks,  or 
the  students,  as  subjects  to  be  cared  for,  dis- 
ciplined, directed,  controlled.  The  situation 
Is  so  bad  that  the  most  militant  groups  claim 
that  they  would  prefer  to  tear  down  the  ex- 
isting institutions  rather  than  improve  or 
replace  them. 

Work  toithin  the  system 

Decentralization,  as  defined  here,  might 
provide  a  constructive  outlet  for  the  more 
restless,  powerless  people.  It  could  provide 
these  groups  with  an  opportunity  to  attack 
their  Immediate  problems  In  an  orderly,  re- 
sponsible manner.  It  gives  them  clearer  tar- 
gets, the  locally  elected  leaders,  and  an  excel- 
lent weapon — the  ability  to  vote  for  another 
candidate,  or  to  sponsor  a  candidate.  The 
necessity  for  government  by  demonstrations, 
peaceful  or  otherwise,  would  fade  and  the 
country  might  once  again  work  towards  real- 
izing the  full  potential  of  a  federal  demo- 
cratic system.  Rather  than  alienating  mi- 
norities, or  younger  citizens,  the  governnaent 
would  benefit  from  their  energy,  their  Ideas, 
and  their  active  participation  within  the 
system. 

The  changing  American  scene — the  eclipse 
of  the  individual 

Assuming  that  strong  local  governments 
are  essential  to  a  healthy  democracy,  what 
Is  the  prognosis  for  America  today?  It  Is  true 
that  over  half  of  the  p>opulatlon  lives  within 
local  governmental  Jurisdictions  of  less  than 
60,000 — rural  areas  or  smaller  cities.  But  al- 
most one  tenth  of  the  entire  population  now 
lives  In  cities  of  over  1,000,000  and  al- 
most one  fifth  lives  In  cities  over  500,000. 
In  these  large  cities  there  is  no  effective 
"local"  government.  Contact  with  officials, 
with  political  processes,  and  with  democratic 
nations  is  a  difficult  thing  for  all  but  the  city 
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elite.  The  individual  feels  severed  from  the 
sources  of  power.  To  combat  this,  in  the  larg- 
est cities,  administrators  have  organized  a 
vast  array  of  community  bodies  in  order  to 
better  serve  the  people,  but  few  of  these 
come  cloee  to  providing  the  intimate  contact 
between  man  and  man.  and  man  and  politics 
that  should  exist  at  this  level  of  government. 
In  the  city,  government  Is  a  alien  power,  and 
politics  is  a  dirty  word.  Politicians  are  a  class 
unto  themselves,  to  be  held  in  suspicion. 
Participatory  democracy  has  become  a  fading 
memory,  except  in  a  few  quaint  small  towns 
and  rural  states. 

Trend  to  bigness 
For  people  living  in  cities,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  people  living  in  declining  com- 
munities elsewhere,  local  government  does 
not  exist,  or  It  no  longer  serves  them  as  In- 
dividuals. These  people  face  great  aggrega- 
tions of  power  without  the  opportunity  to 
participate  at  the  ground  fioor  of  the  na- 
tional power  structure.  The  effect  is  ag- 
gravated because  not  only  governments,  but 
almost  all  of  the  major  institutions  In  the 
nation  have  become  increasingly  centralized, 
while  the  individual  has  lost  power  and  au- 
thority within  their  structures.  Fewer  and 
fewer  people  own  and  control  the  income- 
producing  capital  of  the  nation.  Union  merg- 
ers have  left  a  diminished  number  of  labor 
leaders  to  serve  as  the  collective  voice  of  a 
much  expanded  body  of  workers.  In  the 
academic  world,  the  large  universities  grow 
larger,  and  students  more  numerous,  but  the 
policy-making  group  has  not  expanded.  Even 
the  church  seems  to  be  controlled  by  na- 
tional organizations  rather  than  local  con- 
gregations. Government  bureaucracies  have, 
of  course,  assumed  a  life  of  their  own.  They 
can  manipulate  and  negotiate  with  the  other 
major  groups  in  the  policy-making  process 
to  preserve  their  own  position  in  the  system, 
all  without  reference  to  the  citizens  they 
purportedly  serve. 

The  real  Individual  is  eclipsed  by  the  ab- 
stract mass  man  as  these  institutions  grow 
more  centralized.  In  the  public  sector,  the 
reduced  Influence  of  the  individual  citizen 
may  be  demonstrated  In  many  ways.  The 
ratio  of  elected  officials  to  citizens,  for  ex- 
ample, tells  something  about  a  single  per- 
son's chances  of  ever  becoming  an  elected 
official,  having  personal  contact  with  elected 
officials,  Influencing  them  directly,  or  in- 
dividually communicating  a  need  to  them. 
In  1787,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
mandated  that  a  congressman  would  rep- 
resent 30.000  people.  In  1970.  a  congressman 
represented  469.000  people.  The  chances  for 
direct  contact  with  a  congressional  repre- 
sentative have  been  reduced  by  more  than 
ten. 

The  same  has  occurred  in  state  and  local 
governments.  Town  meetings,  which  per- 
mitted every  townsman  to  come  and  vote  on 
Important  Issues,  exist  only  in  a  few  regions 
of  New  England.  Today  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans look  to  big  city  government  as  their 
most  Immediate  direct  political  contact.  But 
here  a  handful  of  elected  officials  make  deci- 
sions for  millions  of  people,  or  in  the  case 
of  New  York  City,  about  twice  the  number 
of  people  In  the  United  States  when  the  first 
Congress  convened.  Population  has  increased 
steadily  while  the  governmental  structure 
has  either  remained  unchanged  or  has  be- 
come more  centralized. 

Ballooning  budget 
To  further  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  a 
single  voter,  the  largest,  most  centralized 
levels  of  government  have  expanded  most 
rapidly.  This,  too,  can  be  roughly  measiued. 
In  the  early  twentieth  century  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  aggregate  were  spending 
more  than  combined  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments. Federal  spending  did  not  over- 
take local  spending  \intil  the  early  1920'8. 
Today  the  federal  government  spends  over 
twice  as  much  as  state  and  local  govern- 
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ments  combined.  The  role  of  all  levels  of 
government,  measured  by  relative  purchas- 
ing power,  has  grown.  Total  government 
spending,  once  an  Imperceptible  part  of  the 
gross  national  prodiict,  now  accounts  for 
30  percent  of  it  and  over  two  thirds  of  this 
Is  controlled  by  the  federal  government 
(over  20  percent  of  the  GNP) . 

No  one  can  say  at  which  point  the  trend 
towards  increased  centralization  will  de- 
stroy a  free  people.  Therefore,  men  who 
value  their  freedom  will  be  ever  watchful 
that  power  and  responsibility  Is  never  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  few.  Even  now,  the 
gradual  centralization  of  the  last  flity  or 
sixty  years  has  altered  the  concept  of  the 
American  idea.  Especially  in  large  cities, 
the  individual  citizen  has  no  immediate  con- 
tact with   government. 

A  New  Republican  Policy 

The  traditional  Republican  concern  for 
government  at  the  level  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple should  make  thinking  Republicans  be- 
come Urban  Jeffersonlans.  But  in  recent 
years.  Republicans  have  applied  the  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people"  principle  only  to 
urge  more  responsibility  for  state  govern- 
ments, as  was  the  case  in  the  proposed  "Op- 
portunity Crusade" — a  poverty  program 
alternative  sponsored  by  House  Republicans; 
In  President  Nixon's  1969  manpower  program, 
where  he  directed  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  reassign  primary  responsibility  for  fed- 
eral manpower  programs  to  state  govern- 
ments; and  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act,  in  which  Republicans  sought  to  require 
state  mansigement  of  crime  control  pro- 
grams. This  may  have  been  appropriate  In 
the  past,  for  small  rural  states,  where  state 
government  continues  to  be  close  and  re- 
sponsive to  a  vast  majority  of  the  people. 
State  governments  are  small  enough  to 
permit  citizen  control  and  partlcli>atlon  only 
in  Alaska,  Idaho,  Maine,  Montana,  Nevada, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Vermont  and 
Wyoming,  where  no  city  is  larger  than 
75.000.  but  state  programs  have  an  entirely 
different  effect  in  New  York,  niinois,  Michi- 
gan or  California.  Here  there  are  cities  which 
hold  double  the  population  of  the  entire 
United  States  at  the  time  of  Jefferson;  big 
city  government  Is  no  counterpart  to  Jef- 
ferson's concept  of  a  small  "ward"  govwn- 
ment. 

Too  few  Republicans  have  equated  their 
own  preferences  for  state's  rights  with  the 
demand  for  community  control  in  Harlem. 
Yet,  population  is  a  determining  factor  in 
an  Individual  citizen's  opportunity  to  be- 
come Involved,  or  know  someone  involved,  in 
the  manipulation  of  political  power.  A  pro- 
gram controlled  by  the  state  of  Idaho  or 
Vermont,  or  the  community  in  Harlem  would 
offer  comparable  self-determination  for  the 
people  living  in  these  respective  areas.  Or, 
to  take  another  example,  one  autonomous 
school  district  In  Harlem  would  be  com- 
parable to  a  state-wide  school  system  in 
Vermont — where  the  citizens  are  resisting 
regional  consolidation. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  economy  and 
the  population  has  affected  the  relationship 
of  state  and  city  governments  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Republicans  have  not  adjusted  their 
philosophy  to  account  for  the  change.  It 
should  be  the  task  of  Republicans,  the  his- 
torical defenders  of  "government  by  the 
people,"  to  rehabilitate  and  modernize  that 
concept  for  the  circumstances  of  today.  In 
other  words,  the  party  ought  to  reinterpret 
its  philosophy  to  deal  with  changed  oondl- 
tions,  and  state  the  phlloec^hy  in  terms  that 
are  comprehensible  to  everyone.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  start:  throughout  the  nation,  a 
growing  fear  of  "big  government"  is  color- 
ing citizen  response  to  national  politics.  The 
average  citizen  feels  that  things  are  getting 
out  of  hand.  Young  people  feel  there  are 
no  opportimitles  for  them  to  assume  a  mean- 
ingful role  In  society.  Minorities  desire — and 
some  demand — the  opportunity  to  control 

their  own  destinies.  Decentralization  of  po- 
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litlcal  power  should  have  universal  appeal, 
except  to  those  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
centralized  bureaucracies  of  the  nation,  for 
It  strengthens  the  role  of  the  individual  and 
provides  a  chance  for  each  to  influence  gov- 
ernmental decisions,  at  least  at  the  local 
level. 

The  decentralization  principle  holds  out 
a  special  promise  for  racial  minorities.  These 
groups  now  live  in  Increasing  numbers  in 
large  cities,  where  the  smallest  effective  po- 
litical unit,  city  government,  has  a  popula- 
tion in  the  millions.  Here,  discrimination, 
poor  education  and  lack  of  experience  in 
government  affairs  effectively  disenfranchise 
the  urban  i>oor.  This  de  facto  dlsenf ranchise- 
ment  leaves  them  vulnerable  to  gross  manip- 
ulation by  the  power  structure,  and  they 
know  it. 

Power,  not  handouts 
To  be  sure,  some  minority  leaders  continue 
to  see  their  needs  in  terms  of  welfare  and 
Jobs  within  the  establishment,  but  a  vigorous 
and  growing  segment  has  become  concerned 
with  power.  The  whole  movement  for  com- 
munity control  in  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
areas  of  large  cities,  and  the  Indian  occupa- 
tion of  Alcatraz,  are  manifestations  of  the 
new  thinking.  Here  are  the  natural  allies  of 
the  new  Republican. 

The  creation  of  community  governments 
would  give  racial  groups  control  at  the  com- 
munity level,  although  they  are  a  minority 
city-wide.  For  many  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  other  minorities,  direct  contact  with 
government  would  become  a  real  possibility 
for  the  flrst  time.  Obviously,  the  concept  is 
extremely  popular  among  most  inner-city 
minority  populations.  Today  these  people  can 
act  only  as  a  pressure  group,  and  in  cdalltlon 
with  others,  because  the  body  politic  is  usu- 
ally large. 

Black  leaders,  for  example,  are  aweire  of 
this  aspect  of  the  centralization-decentral- 
ization alternative.  Metropolitan  consolida- 
tion, frequently  advocated  as  a  way  to  shore 
up  the  revenue  base  of  the  city,  would  prob- 
ably be  opposed  by  many  black  leaders.  To 
them,  consolidation  (a  form  of  centraliza- 
tion) will  dilute  the  black  vote  Just  as  it  is 
about  to  become  a  majority.  For  example,  re- 
sistance to  merger  of  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Louis  county,  a  plan  rejected  overwhelming- 
ly by  Missouri  voters  in  November,  in  1962, 
was  due  in  part  to  political  considerations 
by  local  leaders  who  feared  they  would  lose 
their  power  base.  Black  leaders,  especially, 
feared  a  dilution  of  their  political  power  both 
In  St.  Louis  and  In  Miami,  where  a  con- 
solidation move  was  successful.  Conversely, 
one  wonders  why  consolidation  Is  suddenly 
so  popular  among  whites  in  Gary  or  Hart- 
ford— when  it  was  given  a  cold  shoulder  Just 
a  few  years  before.  Metropolitan  consolida- 
tion and  centralization  is  a  good  way  to 
squelch  the  nascent  political  power  of  racial 
minorities. 

Urban  Jeffersonians 
In  suburbia  and  in  nutil  areas — where  most 
Republicans  live — people  have  resisted  con- 
solidation as  much  if  not  more  than  city 
blacks.  This  may  be  due  In  part  to  racism, 
or  to  fear  of  higher  taxes,  but  conceivably 
the  suburbanite  or  the  small  town  denizen 
also  instinctively  desires  to  keep  the  size  of 
his  local  government  manageable.  Consolida- 
tion is  resisted  as  vigorously  in  racially 
homogeneous  areas,  such  as  Vermont,  Dela- 
ware, Iowa  or  Washington. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  time  to  turn  the 
slogan  "states  rights"  into  the  slogan  "Com- 
munity rights."  In  fact,  forward-looking  Re- 
publicans have  begun  to  adapt  Jefferson's 
scheme  for  government  to  urban  ejreas.  In 
large  cities,  where  immediate  and  intimate 
contact  with  government  is  difficult,  they 
are  urging  organization  of  community  and 
neighborhood  political  units  capable  of  exer- 
cising genuine,  well-defined  governmental 
powers  vis-&-vis  local  matters.  Backers  range 
from    Charles    Goodell    and    several    House 
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Republicans  who  opp)osed  the  Green  Amend- 
ment (to  transfer  control  over  the  commu- 
nity action  program  from  communities  to 
city  governments ) .  to  Slade  Gorton,  Attorney 
General  and  Lud  Kramer,  Secretary  of  State 
of  Washington,  who  separately  called  for 
community  districts  with  specific  govern- 
mental powers  In  Wasliington's  large  cities, 
to  John  Sears,  Republican  mayoral  candidate 
in  Boston,  who  adopted  a  nelghborhood-by- 
nelghborhood  approach  to  his  city. 

Republicans  with  an  eye  to  the  future 
should  constantly  seek  to  find  new  ideas  and 
new  programs  that  will  promote  individual 
action,  self-determination  and  a  wide  dis- 
persal of  power  among  the  people.  This  is 
the  direction  most  befitting  the  party's  his- 
tory and  tradition. 

In  the  1968  campaign,  President  Nixon 
promised  to  organize  a  new  Hoover  commis- 
sion, but  this  time,  to  give  it  a  mandate  to 
develop  a  strategy  for  restoring  governmental 
powers  to  local  governments.  If  this  mandate 
is  carried  out  without  also  examining  ways 
of  creating  community-sized  governments 
where  they  no  longer  exist,  the  Republicans 
will  have  failed  the  millions  oH  Americans 
who  live  in  these  areas.  Of  course  the  proc- 
ess is  slow  and  often  difficult,  but  a  national 
policy  could  take  shape.  More  importantly, 
much  can  be  done  at  the  state  and  local 
level  to  create  genuine  commurUty  govern- 
ments. Time  win  tell  if  Republicans  are  able 
to  respond  adequately  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  an  urban  America. 

The  non-existence  of  a  genuine  community 
within  the  nation's  large  cities,  and  the 
gradual  decline  of  community  power  else- 
where pose  serious  threats  to  liberty,  to  in- 
dividual initiative  and  development,  to  hu- 
man and  personal  conduct  of  government  af- 
fairs, and  to  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
nation.  Of  course,  no  one  would  seriously 
advocate  complete  balkanization  of  the  na- 
tion into  thousands  of  small  local  govern- 
ments, but  there  is  a  place  for  communities 
within  the  federal  system.  Political  decen- 
tralization in  the  city  would  go  far  in  revi- 
ving community  spirit  and  individual  action 
where  people  are  now  largely  apathetic  and 
alienated.  But  it  must  be  done  in  a  way  that 
enhances  community  development:  It  must 
recognize  existing  communities  in  the  large 
city  (Harlem,  the  Bronx  Park  community. 
Hyde  Park)  and  It  must  give  the  community 
meaningful  and  relevant  powers  and  func- 
tions. Of  course  not  every  city  function  can 
be  decentralized,  but  there  are  many  vitally 
Important  areas — education,  recreation, 
youth  programs,  law  enforcement,  to  name 
a  few — where  a  smaller  community  can  ade- 
quately serve  in  an  Important  capacity.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  severe  and  pressing 
problems  of  today  are  essentially  community- 
level  problems — mental  health,  delinquency. 
Ignorance,  apathy,  unrest. 

In  this  article,  I  have  not  focused  exclu- 
sively on  decentralization  eis  It  affects  racial 
minorities,  or  the  poor.  This  is  contrary  to 
most  of  the  prevailing  rhetoric  advocating 
decentralization,  but  it  is  done  with  a  pur- 
pose. The  basic  goals  of  political  decentral- 
ization are  not  limited  to  any  racial  or  eco- 
nomic groups;  they  should  apply  to  all.  Nor 
have  I  discussed  the  potential  of  decentral- 
ization for  Increasing  efficiency  and  respon- 
siveness In  government,  for  I  believe  that 
that  Issue  is  debateable  and  depends  on  the 
function  to  be  decentralized,  the  governnaent 
structure  and  the  citizens  themselves.  Nor 
have  I  discussed  the  desegregation-decen- 
tralization conflict.  Finally,  I  have  not  dis- 
ciissed  the  many  federal  and  local  efforts  to 
encourage  citizen  participation  In  various 
programs.  These  &re  all  complex  Issues,  and 
must  await  treatment  In  separate  papers. 
The  point  to  be  made  here  is  simply  this :  we 
need  a  decentralized  power  structure — for 
freedom,  for  a  sense  of  community  and  for 
stability.  That  should  be  sufficient  Justiflca- 
tlon  for  a  major  effort  in  seeking  out  and 
implementing  plans  that  can  redistribute 
political  power  in  the  nation. 
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END  OF  PROGRAMS  RUN  BY  THI 
POOR  FORESEEN  UNDER  NKOJ 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thii 
morning's  Washington  Post.  Nick  Kotfc 
has  provided  a  disturbing  account  of  th^ 
Nixon  administration's  efforts  to  dis 
mantle  the  poverty  program.  Accordini! 
to  Kotz.  these  efforts  will  only  be  intensi- 
fied if  the  administration's  special  reve 
nue-sharing  plans  are  approved. 

I  am  including  the  Post  article  at  thi^ 
point  in  the  Record: 

End  of  Pbocrams  Run  by  Poor  Foreseen 
Under  Nnco«  Proposai, 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 
Lftst  year  the  Nlxon  administration  close  1 
the  Memphis  antlpoverty  agency,  citing  ex- 
cessive conflict  between  city  hall  and  the  pro  - 
grams   militant   leaders.   Now  black   youths 
who    formerly    ran    the    program's    self-help 
clotblng  business  meet  behind  a  locked  doer 
marked  "White  Man  Keep  Out." 

In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the  admlnlstratlo  a 
recently  suspended  funding  of  two  blacl 
directed  Head  Start  programs,  malntalnli^ 
they  would  be  operated  more  efHclently  by 
groups  controlled  by  local  white  officials.  As 
a  result,  several  hundred  black  Head  Stait 
empl  jyees  have  lost  their  paychecks  and  ma  y 
lose  new  homes  they  bought  to  replace  plar 
tatlon  shacks. 

These  local  developments  provide  a  for* 
taste  of  what  may  occur  on  a  national  seal  e 
If  Congress  adopts  one  of  President  Nixon's 
revenue-sharing  proposals,  which  would  tale 
$1.5  billion  that  now  goes  directly  to  9^6 
Community  Action  programs  and  give  It  In- 
stead to  state  and  local  governments,  starting 
In  1973.  I 

These  governments  would  not  have  to  con- 
tinue funding  Community  Action — ^the  sevei- 
year-old  experiment  designed  to  involve  mi- 
nority groups  and  the  poor  in  running  pro- 
grams created  to  help  them.  Federal  regiili- 
tlons  currently  require  local  officials  to  shaje 
authority  over  the  programs  with  citizen 
groui>6  and  the  poor. 

The  Nlxon  administration  is  opposed  io 
giving  funda  to  agencies  that  battle  wl^h 
regularly  elected  officials.  It  also  sees  benefljts 
from  cities  and  states  having  freedom  to  set 
their  own  spending  priorities  and  contends 
they  could  administer  the  programs  better 
than  the  less  experienced  pwverty  groups. 

But  Community  Action  supporters  see  ot^- 
er  results:  the  end  or  shs^  reduction  bf 
many  programs,  with  diminishing  of  "max- 
imum feasible  participation  by  the  poor"  in 
those  that  do  remain.  , 

They  cite  several  reasons.  First,  Commu- 
nity Action  agencies  have  often  clashed  with 
local  governments  on  such  Issues  as  welfare 
payment  levels.  Second,  control  of  the  motl- 
ey means  control  over  Job  patronage,  tjie 
agencies  now  hire  a  total  of  100.000  men  aid 
women,  most  of  them  poor  and  from  minor- 
ity groups.  And  third,  even  with  the  b^ 
of  Intentions  cities  and  states  would  be  uti- 
der  pressure  to  use  the  poverty  funds  flor 
such  politically  urgent  demands  as  schools, 
housing  and  police  protection.  I 

Federal  support  has  already  been  wlt|i- 
drawn,  or  is  scheduled  to  be  withdrawn,  fr<|m 
a  number  of  poverty  agencies  around  t|ie 
country,  with  results  that  could  represent^  a 
preview  of  what  is  ahead  If  the  President's 
plan  takes  effect. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THX  CASK  or  MRS.  SMItH 

Independent  funding  of  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  poor  was  dramatic  in  such  states 
as  Mississippi,  where  poor  blacks  previously 
were  without  economic,  political  or  organi- 
zational power. 

"To  me  this  program  has  meant  every- 
thing." says  Mrs.  Prances  Smith.  40.  who 
started  as  a  teacher's  aide  in  Bolivar  Coun- 
ty. Miss.  Once  a  10th  grade  dropout,  she 
passed  a  high  school  equivalency  test  and  la 
taking  college  courses.  Today  she  is  director 
of  a  Head  Start  center  In  a  program  which 
this  summer  will  lose  control  to  local  white 
officials. 

"Instead  of  going  across  the  tracks  to  care 
for  white  people's  kids  for  $15  a  week."  she 
says,  "we  are  doing  something  for  otir  own 
Ijeople." 

Mrs.  Smith  makes  $85  a  week  which,  when 
added  to  her  husband's  sporadic  earnings 
as  a  construction  laborer,  "means  we  are 
buying  milk,  eggs  and  bacon  for  our  four 
children  for  the  first  time." 

"We  would  lose  everything — our  homes,  our 
belongings,  all  our  hopes  for  the  future."  says 
Mrs.  Smith. 

For  the  Joseph  McChristlan  family  in 
Holmes  County.  Miss.,  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram has  permitted  them  to  buy  a  $12,500. 
3-bedroom.  red  brick  house  with  a  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  mortgage  requiring 
$91  monthly  payments.  This  was  formerly  be- 
yond their  wildest  dreams,  even  though  Mc- 
Christlan sought  work  as  a  carpenter  by  day 
and  was  a  dirt  farmer  by  niglic.  The  dif- 
ference: l>ls  wife's  $90  weekly  salary  as  a 
Head  Start  supervisor.  Her  regular  OEO  pay- 
check convinced  the  PHA  to  grant  the  mort- 
gage. 

"We  were  living  outside  l>efore."  says  Mc- 
Christlan. using  a  southern  black  expres- 
sion referred  to  a  porous  plantation  shack. 
"Tou  know  the  big  difference?  With  heat  and 
running  water,  the  kids  leap  up  to  go  to 
school.  In  the  other  house,  they  were  too 
cold  to  get  (jut  of  bed." 

"HOME    LOSS    FEARED 

With  suspension  of  funds  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Holmes  County  program,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Christlan has  lost  her  Head  Start  check 
and  the  McChristlan  family  worries  that  It 
will  lose  its  new  brick  home. 

Impoverished  blacks  have  gained  more 
than  Income  and  technical  skills  from  inde- 
pendent funding  of  OEO  programs.  They 
often  have  developed  Independent  political 
power  that  for  the  first  time  influenced  the 
dominant  white,  affluent  communities  in 
which  they  live.  This  has  happened  In  a 
number  of  cities  tiround  the  country  and  It 
has  happened  in  some  of  the  most  rigid  white 
communities  of  Mississippi. 

"Black  people  never  had  too  much  to  do 
with  each  other  before."  McChristlan  says  of 
Holmes  County.  "They  were  afraid  to  discuss 
things.  We  have  learned  to  trust  each  other 
and  work  together." 

Brought  together  by  their  own  Head  Start 
program  and  protected  by  the  independent 
funding.  Mississippi  blacks  have  used  the 
resulting  organization  to  win  other  benefits 
from  the  local  political  scene,  such  as  access 
to  welfare,  hospital  care,  low-cost  housing 
and  the  right  to  vote. 

SOME   WHITES   ADJUST 

White  leaders,  to  a  limited  degree,  have 
Started  to  accommodate  the  new  political 
cohesion  of  blacks.  A  white  storekeeper  in 
Holmes  County  reversed  his  position  as  an 
opponent  oT  the  black  Head  Start  program 
and  became  an  enthusiastic  supporter  when 
the  newly  organized  blaclu  Indicated  they 
might  boycott  his  store.  The  same  man  was 
an  elected  supervisor  of  the  county:  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  previously  unor- 
ganized blacks  now  had  the  power  to  threaten 
his  reelection. 
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The  poverty  agencies  also  have  produced 
leaders  who  went  on  to  gain  power  within 
conventional  community  politics.  Robert 
Clark,  of  Holmes  County,  became  director  of 
an  OEO  program  for  seasonal  farm  workers 
and.  building  on  that  experience  and  his 
following,  was  elected  as  the  only  black  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  state  legislature. 

Similar  stories  of  launching  Into  political 
power  from  a  poverty  program  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  bene- 
ficiaries: Parren  Mitchell,  a  college  professor 
who  became  a  leader  in  a  Baltimore  poverty 
agency  and  then  was  elected  as  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Among  the  strongest  factors  In  the  trend  to 
put  poverty  agencies  under  control  of  city 
halls  and  state  bouses  Is  the  history  of  con- 
filcts  of  the  agencies  with  their  local  govern- 
ments. The  Nixon  administration  contends 
that  It  Is  irrational  for  the  government  to 
give  financial  support  to  one  agency  that 
fights  against  regularly  elected  officials.  Many 
politicians,  including  Democrats,  agree. 

George  Romney.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  said  recently  that  liqui- 
dation of  OEO's  Community  Action  programs 
Is  part  of  an  overall  plan  "to  put  an  end  to 
the  idea  that  a  private  citizens'  group  can 
veto  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

The  trend  toward  local  government  take- 
over of  federally  financed  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  began  during  the  Johnson 
administration,  when  Congress  authorized 
greater  local  government  control.  But  It  has 
accelerated  the  last  two  years. 

Under  F»resident  Nixon,  OEO  has  empha- 
sized administrative  efficiency,  the  provision 
of  services  ( rather  than  commxinity  organiza- 
tion of  the  poor  to  get  needed  services) ,  and, 
above  all,  cooperation  with  state  and  local 
officials. 

The  Nixon  administration,  as  have  other 
critics,  points  out  that  many  antlpoverty 
agencies  have  been  characterized  by  chaotic 
administration.  Many  have  lacked  clear  goals, 
torn  between  the  often  conflicting  role  of 
coordinating  other  government  social  service 
agencies  and  organizing  the  poor  to  protest 
Inequities  in  these  same  agencies.  And  in 
some  programs,  fraud  has  been  uncovered. 

REPLIES  OF  SUPPORTERS 

In  answer  to  these  criticisms,  supporters 
say  that  Incidences  of  fraud  are  no  greater 
than  in  businesses,  including  prestigious  na- 
tional corporations,  and  in  city  halls  and 
statehouses.  Disorderly  administration  was 
inevitable,  they  say.  as  the  uneducated  poor 
tried  their  hand  for  the  first  time  In  the 
white-collar  world  of  offices  and  budgets.  Of 
conflicts  and  shifting  goals,  supporters  reply 
that  institutional  change  Is  never  painless 
and  neatly  executed. 

Supporters  stress  that  the  programs  were 
speclflcaklly  created  because  of  the  failure  of 
state  and  local  governments  to  meet  or  even 
to  recognize  the  problems  of  the  poor.  OEO 
advocates  blame  limited  progress  in  erradi- 
cating  poverty  on:  insufficient,  Vietnam- 
drained  funds  that  never  matched  promises: 
the  Inability  of  a  new.  weak  agency  to  co- 
ordinate or  reshape  powerful,  long-estab- 
lished government  institutions,  and  a  failure 
of  the  sponsoring  Johnson  administration 
to  couple  the  Community  Action  concept 
with  adequate  income-maintenance  and  Job 
programs. 

The  926  Community  Action  agencies  pro- 
vide health  care,  food  assistance,  day  care, 
manpower,  legal  aid.  community  organiza- 
tion and  other  services.  Since  8.1  million  of 
the  10.4  million  program  participants  and  a 
majority  of  the  100,000  program  Jobholders 
are  from  minority  groups,  the  fate  of  these 
agencies  has  significant  civil  rights  implica- 
tions. 

OEO  Director  Prank  Carluccl  explained  In 
an  Interview  why  he  cuts  off  Community 
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Action  agencies'  funds  if  local  elected  offi- 
cials are  flatly  opposed  to  programs  and  are 
hostile  to  the  poor:  "You  need  a  community 
response  to  make  a  program  work.  When  a 
community  doesn't  respond,  you  have  to 
make  a  decision.  You  put  your  seed  where  it 
can  flower.  That  may  seem  a  heartless  ap- 
proach, but  with  limited  money,  I  want  to 
put  it  In  where  It  can  do  the  most  good." 

FRICTION   A  KEY 

Consequently,  Carluccl  (as  did  his  prede- 
cessor, Donald  Rumsfeld)  has  cut  off  pro- 
grams where  he  feels  that  Community  Ac- 
tion by  the  poor  has  produced  excessive  fric- 
tion between  the  poor  and  city  hall.  Recent 
fund  cut-offs  of  programs  in  cities  like 
Memphis  and  the  suspension  of  the  inde- 
pendent Mississippi  Head  Starts'  funds  are 
cases  in  point. 

The  Nlxon  administration  has  ordered  the 
independent,  black-ojjerated  programs  In 
Bolivar,  Sunflower  and  Holmes  counties  to 
accept  the  full  control  sought  by  county 
antlpoverty  agencies  dominated  by  white  po- 
litical and  economic  power.  Funds  of  the 
Sunflower  and  Holmes  programs  already  have 
been  suspended  because  program  leaders, 
employees,  and  parents  of  Head  Start  chil- 
dren have  refused  to  Join  the  other  programs, 
fearful  that  loss  of  new-found  Jobs  and  In- 
dependence would  result. 

The  Nlxon  administration  says  It  has  or- 
dered the  black  Head  Start  programs  to 
come  under  complete  control  of  local  agen- 
cies to  achieve  Increased  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  blacks,  the  Nlxon  ad- 
ministration, as  part  of  its  Southern  political 
strategy,  is  finally  permitting  the  white 
power  structure  to  take  over  programs  whose 
formation  the  whites  could  not  prevent  seven 
years  earlier. 

HBAO    START    PROGRAM 

The  struggle  for  control  is  particularly  In- 
tense because  the  Head  Start  payrolls  repre- 
sent a  principal  source  of  buying  power  in 
the  poor  rural  counties,  exceeded  in  federal 
aid  only  by  large  subsidy  payments  to  ma- 
jor plantation  owners.  Illustrative  of  the 
struggle  in  Sunflower  County,  suspended  and 
now  pyenniless  black  Head  Start  employees 
have  applied  for  food-stamp  aid  only  to  be 
told  by  the  county  welfare  office  that  they 
are  Ineligible  because  Jobs  were  available  to 
them  in  the  other  white-dominated  program. 

Meeting  with  HEW  officials  recently,  Am- 
zie  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Bolivar  County 
Head  Start  program,  recited  the  history  of 
the  Mississippi  programs  and  '  what  they 
meant  to  blacks. 

He  told  how  Mississippi's  state  and  local 
officials  flrst  refused  to  participate  In  any 
of  the  1964  antlpoverty  programs.  Led  by  Mis- 
sissippi Democratic  Sens.  James  Eastland  and 
John  Stennls,  the  state  bitterly  fought 
against  the  proposal  to  let  blacks  and  white 
supporters  operate  independent  Head  Start 
programs.  Later,  the  three  Mississippi  coun- 
ties created  their  own  antlpoverty  agencies 
In  order  to  seek  control  of  the  Independents. 
On  a  yearly  basis,  the  last  three  Mississippi 
governors  have  vetoed  at  least  one  of  the  in- 
dependent programs,  only  to  be  overridden 
by  OEO. 

Moore  also  told  how  Head  Start  leaders 
were  regularly  threatened  and  had  their 
buildings  and  homes  burned. 

"FIRST-CLASS      CITIZENSHIP" 

"You'll  put  us  back  where  we  were  before 
1960,"  Moore  argued.  "We  need  time  to  reach 
people,  to  get  economic  power.  No  one  wants 
to  perpetuate  a  program  for  the  sake  of  it. 
but  if  you  take  this  away,  we  won't  have  any- 
thing. We  can't  afford  to  compromise  at  this 
point — the  sunrise  of  the  21st  century — ^for 
anything  less  than  flrst-class  citizenship." 

The  regional  HEW  officials,  both  black,  lis- 
tened silently,  but  then  stressed  again  that 
good  administrative  and  business  procedures 
demanded  that  his  program  be  absorbed  to 
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eliminate  duplication  of  services  and  Jobs. 
Not  flmshed  fighting  (appeals  are  now  being 
made  on  all  three  programs)  but  contem- 
plating the  ultimate  choices  that  may  face 
him,  Moore  said  bitterly:  "Yeah,  I'll  cave  in. 
I'll  crawl  if  it's  going  to  save  those  peoples' 
homes  axid  those  Jobs." 

Compromises  by  black  antlpoverty  leaders 
are  too  late  In  Memphis.  OEO  Director  Car- 
luccl said  funds  were  cut  off  last  year  because 
"there  was  unnecessary  conflict"  between 
black  program  leaders  and  local  government 
officials. 

The  sequence  of  events  In  Memphis 
roughly  parallels  that  In  a  number  of  other 
cities. 

When  Washington  Butler,  a  black  and  a 
former  atomic  chemist,  arrived  in  Memphis 
to  become  director  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, he  came  equipped  with  Ivy  League 
suits  and  enormous  confldence  that  he  could 
commence  to  work  for  meaningful  programs. 
But  after  two  years  of  planning  and  poli- 
ticking by  the  agency,  militant  blacks  com- 
plained that  the  program  had  done  little  to 
touch  the  core  of  ghetto  problems. 

BEARD  AND  DASHIKI 

At  this  point,  Butler  Identified  himself 
with  efforts  at  pride  and  self-reliance  by  the 
ghetto  residents.  Along  with  his  top  aides, 
he  grew  a  beard  and  donned  a  dashikl.  He 
formed  a  series  of  self-help  ghetto  enterprises 
called  the  "black  arcades,"  which  manufac- 
tured dashlkis  and  pottery  and  operated  re- 
tall  grocery  and  record  stores. 

PYom  that  moment  on,  local  white  officials 
considered  the  program  menacing,  associat- 
ing dashlkis  and  self-help  businesses  with 
"black  power."  With  the  encouragement  of 
the  city,  OEO  cut  off  funds  for  the  program. 

A  new.  smaller  program,  tightly  controlled 
by  city  government.  Is  now  being  funded  by 
OEO. 

Instead  of  offering  young  blacks  "hopes 
v*nthln  the  system."  Butler  says,  the  city  has 
driven  them  further  into  Isolation.  The 
blacks  Involved  In  the  self-help  enterprises 
now  meet  behind  locked  doors  and  react  to 
Inquiries  with  suspicion  and  considerable 
hostility. 

RURAL  EFFORTS  IMPERILEO 

OEO  director  Carluccl  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  be  expects  local  communities  to  use 
their  revenue-sharing  funds  to  continue 
Community  Action  agencies.  He  acknowl- 
edged in  an  interview,  however,  that  many  of 
the  496  rural  agencies  might  have  difficulty 
winning  local  support  because  rural  areas 
generally  are  more  conservative  and  lack  the 
structure  of  social  service  programs  that  are 
an  accepted  part  of  city  life. 

But  he  stressed  that  "good  urban  pro- 
grams" would  not  have  trouble  surviving.  He 
cited  programs  In  Chicago.  Boston  and  20 
other  cities  given  superior  OEO  ratings. 

However,  directors  of  some  programs  cited 
by  Carluccl  as  outstanding  are  much  less  cer- 
tain of  the  future.  For  example,  he  praised 
the  Compton-Willowbrook  program,  one  of 
flve  In  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  OEO  rating  report  cited  this  program 
for  "excellent  relations  with  city  government, 
excellent  political  contacts,  and  excellent 
grass  roots  support" — all  seemingly  perfect 
qualifications  for  local  support. 

Yet  prog^ram  director  Leroy  Hayes  said  that 
city  and  county.governments  of  an  area  with 
more  population  than  37  states  have  given 
only  $50,000  annual  support  to  the  poverty 
programs. 

"If  we  are  going  to  be  relying  on  local 
government  or  even  the  local  citizenry  to 
come  up  with  a  lot  of  money,"  Hayes  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee,  "that  would  put  a 
lot  of  us  out  of  business." 

COMPETING   NEEDS 

Government  and  civic  officials  from  Boston. 
Chicago  and  New  York  stressed  that  com- 
peting government  needs  would  take  prece- 
dence over  the  Community  Action  agencies. 
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with  resultant  weakening  or  dissolution  of 
them.  A  Washington  Post  random  poll  of  10 
agencies  given  the  highest  ratings  by  OEO 
showed  that  9  of  10  felt  their  programs  would 
be  hurt  or  destroyed. 

The  nation's  mayors,  in  a  new  study  pre- 
pared for  OEO,  take  a  middle  position.  The 
mayors  indicated  that  they  support  general 
revenue  sharing,  but  also  favor  a  vastly  ex- 
panded OEO  program. 

Their  report,  "The  Mayor  and  Economic 
Opportunity  Programs."  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors : 

Favored  doubling  community  action  funds, 
while  the  administration  budget  proposes  to 
cut  them. 

Opposed  the  administration's  pwopoeal  to 
increase  the  local  share  of  program  costs 
from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Called  for  a  five-year  extension  of  the  OEO 
program.  The  administration  is  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  two-year  extension,  as  a  transition 
to  its  revenue-sharing  plan,  when  OEO  would 
be  left  as  a  research  and  demonstration 
agency. 

In  criticizing  the  NUon  revenue-sharing 
plan,  the  Urban  Coalition,  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  25  other  groups  said  they  had 
little  confldence  that  state  and  locEil  gov- 
ernments now  would  respond  voluntarily  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Despite  the  sentiments  of  these  groups  few 
members  of  Congress  are  rushing  to  OEO's 
defense. 

The  situation  In  Mississippi,  which  stUl 
has  the  worst  poverty  in  the  nation  and  the 
weakest  state-local  government  response  to 
it,  conflrms  the  concern  of  poverty  program 
advocates.  State  and  local  officials  acknowl- 
edged in  Interviews  that  continuation  of 
present  antlpoverty  programs  would  have 
extremely  low  priority  in  the  event  of  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Viewing  the  prospects  ahead  and  express- 
ing the  thought  of  many  Mississippi  blacks 
whose  hopes  were  raised  by  civil  rights  and 
antlpoverty  programs,  Bolivar  County's  Moore 
said  of  revenue  sharing : 

"The  Nlxon  eulminlstratlon  Is  turning  the 
money  and  program  back  to  the  same  peo- 
ple who  have  kept  us  in  slavery  for  350  years." 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  MANPOWER- 
EMPLOYMENT  LEGISLA-nON 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  paper  on  the  manpower-em- 
plojonent  dilemma.  It  was  prepared  by 
Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Robert  Taggart  m 
of  the  Center  for  Manpower  Studies  at 
the  George  Washington  University.  The 
paper  wtts  presented  to  the  National 
Conference  on  State  and  Local  Man- 
power Policy  Planning  which  met  on 
April  30  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  paper  outlines  the  administrative 
difficulties,  the  lack  of  political  account- 
ability, smd  the  difficulties  of  adjustment 
to  different  levels  of  employment  which 
plague  our  manpower  programs. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of  the 
presentation  is  the  suggestions  It  ouUtnes 
for  compromises  which  could  help  over- 
come the  legislative  quagmire  which  has 
stalled  constructive  bipartisan  action  by 
the  Congress.  For  this  reason,  I  hope  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  who  are  inter- 
ested in  manpower-employment  policy 
will  give  this  article  close  examination: 
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REVENux  Sharing.  Public  EMPLOTMrNT,  *Np 

THE  RsroRiA  or  Manpower  Programs 
(By  Sax  A.  Levltan  and  Robert  Taggart  in) 

THE    NKED    rOB    ACTION 

The  aeed  to  overhaul  and  reform  our  mar 
power  efforts  Is  generally  recognized.  Thje 
federal  government  now  spends  m.ore  than  90 
blUlon  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  lalx^r 
m&rket  services  to  those  who  need  help  Ui 
finding  or  better  preparing  themselves  fOr 
civilian  work.  These  services  are  delivered 
throiigh  a  number  of  separate  categorlcil 
programs  including  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Job  Corps,  New 
Carets,  the  Work  Incentive  program,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Job  Opportuni- 
ties In  the  Business  Sector,  and  others  whlcfa 
were  added  In  the  19608  to  the  older  voc4- 
tlonal  education  and  rehabilitation  prognuAs 
and  tne  federal-state  Employment  Servlde. 
These  combined  efforts  provide  needed  assist- 
ance to  millions  of  Americans,  as  manpower 
services  have  assumed  an  Increasing  pla^e 
In  the  agenda  of  public  responslbUltlas. 
Nevertheleas.  there  Is  widespread  agreement 
that  the  manpower  effort  falls  far  short  of 
accomplishing  what  it  could  and  should. 

Those  who  are  close  to  the  jjrograms  afe 
keenly  aware  of  their  administrative  dlfflci*- 
tles.  Operated  by  a  variety  of  agencies  lit 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  level,  the  prb- 
grams  are  aimed  at  differing  clienteles  aDd 
needs,  varying  in  their  eligibility  standar4s, 
benefit  levels,  application  procedures,  aid 
methods  of  delivery.  There  are  some  10,000 
separate  contracts  between  federal  officials 
and  public  or  private  delivery  agencies.  BIb- 
cause  services  are  fragmented  and  freqeuntfly 
uncoordinated,  clients  are  often  unable  to 
find  the  assistance  they  need.  Some  of  tha^ 
difficulties  are  the  mevitable  result  of  deslgti- 
Ing  and  implementing  experimental  social 
programs,  but  many  problems  result  from  tpe 
underlying  philosophy  of  the  manpower 
efforts — the  centralization  of  authority  at  the 
federal  level.  While  only  part  of  one  progra|n. 
the  Job  Corps.  Is  operated  directly  by  t^e 
feds,  the  others  are  administered  by  state 
and  local  groups  under  detailed  federal 
regulations  and  theoretically  under  clcise 
oversight.  Poinding  comes  with  many  strlifes 
attached,  and  the  operating  agencies  bafve 
little  flexibility.  Centralized  administration 
has  too  often  resulted  In  the  Procrustctm 
solution  of  forcing  all  local  efforts  into  rl^d 
programmatic  forms.  , 

There  Is  a  more  abstract  but  equally  to- 
Imlcal  aspect  to  this  situation.  The  reljns 
of  power  are  gripped  by  federal  officials  ahd 
the  bureaucracies  which  administer  the  pio- 
grams  at  aU  levels  with  little  political  $c- 
countablllty  for  their  decisions.  At  the  Na- 
tional level,  most  manpower  legislation  4^^ 
drawn  bipartisan  support.  Congress  Has 
established  overall  priorities,  but  its  coia- 
mlttees  have  been  able  to  devote  only  cur- 
sory attention  to  administrative  oversldit. 
At  the  state  and  local  level,  there  has  b^n 
almost  no  stccountabUlty  because  elected  offi- 
cials have  not  been  drawn  to  participate  Ac- 
tively In  manpower  programs,  and  they  h»ve 
relied  upon  the  feds  for  the  monitoring  of 
projects.  Most  of  the  decisions  left  to  local 
agencies  have  been  highly  technical  and  h$ve 
usually  been  made  by  the  employment  serv- 
ice or  the  state  vocational  education  depart- 
ment. These  agencies  are  remarkably  f^ee 
from  political  control  and  they  operate  nor- 
mally as  self-sustaining  bureaucracies.  The 
experiment  with  "maximum  feasible  partic- 
ipation" by  the  disadvantaged  was  relatiwly 
shortlived,  and  concerted  attempts  ^«re 
made  to  transfer  power  back  to  the  fulic- 
tlonal  bureaucracies.  In  other  words,  the  pub- 
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Uc  has  had  very  little  chance  to  participate 
m  the  decision-making  process,  with  little 
control  over  priorities  or  program  operations. 

Complicating  matters  Is  the  current  eco- 
nomic slump.  The  manpower  programs  were 
designed  for  and  implemented  under  favor- 
able economic  conditions.  Labor  markets 
were  extremely  tight  in  the  final  half  of  the 
1960s  generating  a  need  for  additional  work- 
ers which  made  it  easier  to  find  employment 
for  those  who  were  helped.  But  the  recession 
has  made  Jobs  scarce  and  new  manpower 
approaches  and  priorities  are  needed  under 
current  conditions.  Certainly  a  public  em- 
ployment program  of  some  sort  assumes 
prime  importance  when  private  sector  Jobs 
are  not  available.  But  other  changes  are  also 
necessary  If  the  manpower  programs  are  to 
operate  effectively  In  a  slack  economy. 

If  the  above  observations  are  valid,  there 
are  three  major  reasons  for  reassessing  and 
overhauling  the  manpower  effort  that  ex- 
panded during  the  past  decade.  First,  ad- 
ministrative reforms  are  In  order  to  reduce 
red  tape,  delay,  wasteful  overlap,  and  Inflex- 
ibility. The  goal  Is  to  Improve  program  effi- 
ciency. Second,  decisionmaking  is  too  cen- 
tralized at  the  federsU  level,  and  too  concen- 
trated In  the  hands  of  functional  bureaucra- 
cies. Decentralization  Is  needed  to  strengthen 
political  accountability  and  when  feasible 
to  enhance  grassroots  participation.  Third, 
the  manpower  efforts  are  geared  for  tight 
labor  markets.  The  need  Is  to  adjust  to  a 
changing  economic  environment,  with  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
recession's  victims. 

THS  DrvraGKNT  paths 
Any  one  of  these  reasons  Is  adequate  Justi- 
fication for  overhauling  the  manpower  effort. 
But  each  suggests  a  different  path  of  re- 
form, and  it  is  difflctUt  to  compromise  the 
divergent    Interests. 

For  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  the 
technical  and  administrative  problems  of 
the  manpower  programs,  the  generally  ac- 
cepted goal  Is  one-stop.  Individualized  serv- 
ice. Ideally,  the  client  should  be  able  to  get 
all  the  help  he  requires  through  a  single, 
easily  accessible  local  agency  with  the  ca- 
pability to  assess  his  needs  and  to  purchase 
or  provide  all  the  prescribed  manpower 
services. 

This  Ideal,  however,  remains  elusive  and 
proposed  changes,  to  be  acceptable,  must 
balance  competing  Interests.  Cities  are  wsiry 
of  state  authority  and  demand  automatic 
pass-throughs  of  funds,  while  local  commu- 
nity groups  that  receive  direct  federal  fund- 
ing fear  control  by  the  mayors  or  governors. 
Vested  interests  at  all  levels,  especially  the 
bureaucracies  who  presently  administer  the 
programs  and  possess  most  of  the  needed 
expertise,  can  be  expected  to  defend  their 
turfs.  Even  If  the  separate  manpower  serv- 
ices could  be  coordinated  for  one-stop  de- 
livery, there  is  no  assurance  that  any  group 
would  provide  the  sympathy,  understanding, 
and  knowledge  required  for  individualized 
attention.  Agencies  that  speak  for  and  to  the 
clients  of  manpower  services  are  usiially  in 
opposition  to  those  that  represent  the 
"establishment"  and  can  deliver  the  goods. 
While  the  present  administrative  structure 
of  the  manpower  programs  only  widens  this 
dichotomy,  the  differences  are  fundamental 
and  not  easily  resolved. 

Of  course,  Congress  could  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  most  obvious  administrative  de- 
ficiencies that  beset  the  manpower  efforts. 
But  there  Is  no  great  public  pressure  for 
reform,  and  few  members  of  Congress  care 
to  invite  a  confrontation  with  the  varoitM 
vested  groups  that  are  "involved"  in  man- 
power programs.  Any  Improvements  must 
therefore,  come  about  from  a  compromise 
among  the  interested  parties.  Though  volun- 
tary agreements  are  welcome,  they  will  not 
eliminate  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  admin- 
istrative  problems   of   the   manpower   pro- 
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grams.  Legislative  reforms  can  and  should 
be  made;  but  by  the  time  all  safeguards, 
pass-throughs.  and  exceptions  are  intro- 
duced to  make  the  legislation  acceptable  to 
a  plurality  of  Interests,  the  changes  will 
have  little  political  appeal  and  their  sub- 
stantive Impact  will  be  minimal.  Reform 
cannot  offer  Immediate  or  complete  elimina- 
tion of  administrative  problems;  no  group 
win  be  completely  satisfied  with  any  com- 
promise; and  the  purposes  are  so  complex 
that  the  public  at  large  will  not  be  moved. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  bill  for  revenue  shar- 
ing or  public  employment  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  proponents  of  reform  unless  it 
promises  Improvement  in  the  administration 
of  the  manpower  programs  and  makes  the 
necessary  compromises  between  competing 
Interests.  Administrative  reform  is  appar- 
ently a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition 
for  legislative  action  on  the  manpower 
front. 

Those  concerned  with  the  increasing  cen- 
tralization of  government  and  the  InabllUy 
of  states  and  localities  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial responsibilities  find  the  sharing  of  fed- 
eral revenue  an  appealing  solution.  The  Nixon 
administration  has  'proposed  a  general  pur- 
pose distribution  of  federal  funds.  Initially 
at  the  rate  of  95  billion  per  year,  plus  six 
special  revenue  sharing  programs  totaling 
$11  billion  for  broadly  earmarked  social  pur- 
poses. Funds  allocated  to  manpower  training 
(exclusive  of  appropriations  for  vocational 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation) 
would  total  92  billion.  These  shared  revenues 
would  be  distributed  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  a  formula  basis  for  their  essen- 
tially discretionary  use  In  the  provision  of 
manpower  services. 

Manpower  revenue  sharing  promise*  ad- 
ministrative improvement  over  present  ef- 
forts, but  this  is  only  one  of  Its  purposes. 
Likewise  the  revenue  sharing  approach  Is 
only  one  of  the  many  possible  paths  to  re- 
form. Proponents  argue  that  state  and  local 
governments  can  administer  manpower  pro- 
grams more  effectively  than  the  feds  because 
of  their  closer  proximity  to  clients'  needs  and 
local  conditions.  But  an  even  more  important 
reason  for  this  transfer  of  authority  is  to 
place  power  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
politically  accountable,  so  that  the  "com- 
munity" will  have  more  control  over  its  gov- 
ernment. Political  accountability,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  insure  administrative  ef- 
fectiveness. For  this  reason  manpower  re- 
formers may  not  necessarily  agree  with  ad- 
vocates of  revenue  sharing,  and  vice  versa. 

Concern  Vlth  the  continuing  high  levels 
of  unemployment  has  led  some  to  consider 
public  employment  a  top-priority  measure 
that  should  precede  action  ainoed  at  Improv- 
ing administrative  efficiency  or  arrangements 
that  deal  with  poUtlcal  philosophy  and  the 
relative  responsibilities  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  officials.  Although  they  may  recognize 
the  need  for  administrative  reform,  especial- 
ly in  light  of  the  changed  economic  environ- 
ment in  which  the  manpower  programs  must 
operate,  they  tend  to  feel  that  this  can  wait 
until  the  current,  more  urgent  needs  of  Job 
creation  are  met.  And  though  they  may  agree 
with  the  principle  of  decentralization,  ad- 
vocates of  public  employment  will  support 
reformor  revenue  sharing  proposals  only  If 
they  are  assured  large-scale  public  Job  crea- 
tion. 

The  sltuaUon  U  further  compUcated  by 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  divergent  paths 
has  nunnerous  alleys,  so  that  the  political 
map  is  checkered  with  positions  represent- 
ing various  views  on  revenue  sharing,  reform, 
and  public  employment.  On  the  Issue  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  reform,  four  major 
proposals  were  submitted  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, varying  in  the  degree  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  decategorizaUon,  as  well  as  in  their 
provisions  for  public  employment.  A  Senate 
passed  version  stressing  public  employment 
and  reorganization  but  little  decategorlza- 
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tion  had  to  be  compromised  with  a  House  bill 
putting  stress  on  administrative  reform  and 
s  greater  degree  of  decentralization  and  de- 
categorization.  The  Senat«  version  won  out, 
but  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  He 
objected  to  the  fact  that  the  programs  were 
not  decategorlzed.  that  the  states  and  lo- 
calities were  not  given  enough  authority,  and 
that  the  authorized  public  service  Jobs  would 
become  permanent  "make-work"  sinecures. 

A  raft  of  alternative  manpower  proposals 
were  submitted  for  the  QSnd  Congress.  Three 
separate  public  service  employment  proposals 
were  introduced  in  the  House  and  one  in  the 
Senate.  Separately,  the  administration  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  200,000  Jobs  for  relief 
recipients  under  its  welfare  reform  measures. 
These  various  proposals  differ  significantly  in 
the  size  of  the  authorization  and  in  the 
types  of  Jobs  that  they  would  create.  In  addi- 
tion, the  administration's  Manpower  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  would  permit  transitional 
public  employment,  categorical  programs, 
out  of  shared  revenues,  but  is  chiefiy  con- 
cerned with  the  decentralization  of  revenues 
and  authority.  The  92nd  Congress  U  still 
young  and  more  proposals  are  likely  to  be 
added. 

A  guidebook  is  needed  to  follow  the  com- 
plex legislative  developments.  The  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  would  sharply  curtail 
the  federal  role  in  manpower  efforts,  passing 
authority  to  governors,  mayors,  and  county 
court  houses,  with  federal  responsibility 
largely  limited  to  supplying  the  funds.  At 
the  opposite  extreme.  Congressman  James 
CHara  and  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  favor 
public  employment,  categorical  programs, 
and  federal  control.  Probably  representing 
the  majority  in  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
they  Insist  that  action  on  public  employ- 
ment should  precede  all  other  manpower 
legislation.  A  number  of  other  Congressmen 
have  staked  out  intermediate  i>oeitions,  while 
Senator  Jacob  Javlts  and  Congressnoan  Wil- 
liam Stelger  have  labored  diligently  but 
frtUtlessly  to  compromise  these  proliferating 
views  and  divergent  Interests. 

A  variety  of  lobbying  groups  are  also  In- 
volved. Oenerally,  the  mayors  support  both 
revenue  sharing  and  public  employment; 
their  needs  are  so  critical  that  they  vrill  ac- 
cept money  from  anywhere.  The  governors 
have  not  mobilized  very  effectively,  but  the 
National  Governor's  Conference  endorsed  leg- 
islation which  would  have  given  them  greater 
responsibility  for  manpower.  The  AFL-CIO 
strongly  supports  public  employment  and  is 
opposed  to  reform  measures  that  would 
weaken  federal  control.  Representatives  of 
various  agencies,  such  as  vocational  educa- 
tors in  HEW,  have  pushed  to  retain  their 
present  role.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  spoken  In  favor  of  a 
comprehensive  reform  bill,  but  not  surpris- 
ingly opposes  the  Initiation  of  any  new  cate- 
gorical public  employment  effort. 

The  Intricate  maze  of  conflicting  interests 
must  be  balanced  If  any  manpower  legisla- 
tion is  to  be  forthcoming.  'While  the  Inter- 
play of  personalities  and  lobbying  groups  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  eventual  develop- 
ments on  the  manpower  front,  the  Issues 
themselves  must  be  discussed  and  resolved 
if  a  compromise  is  to  be  reached. 

THE  carncAL  isstTxs 
There  are  many  weighty  Issues  hidden  in 
the  technical  language  of  the  manpower  pro- 
posals. The  most  formidable  obstacle  to  com- 
promise centers  on  the  natiire  of  public  em- 
ployment. There  is  wide  agreement  that, 
with  the  currently  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  government  has  an  added  resi>on- 
ilblllty  to  provide  employment  for  those  who 
are  forced  into  idleness  by  adverse  economic 
conditions.  The  controversy  Is  over  the  types 
of  public  Jobs  which  should  be  created.  The 
admlniatratlon's  position  is  that  increased 
public  service  emplojTnent  should  be  transi- 
tional, leading  to  "real"  Jobs  In  the  pubUc 
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or  private  sector.  To  this  end,  the  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  would  put  a  two-year 
limit  on  participation  by  any  Individual  in 
the  program.  Most  proponents  of  public  em- 
ployment, on  the  other  hand,  oppoae  such 
a  restriction  because  they  want  to  create 
"meaningful"  positions  which  will  absorb  the 
structurally  as  well  as  cyclically  unemployed, 
putting  them  to  work  in  useful  public  serv- 
ice alongside  other  public  employees.  Which- 
ever view  Is  taken,  the  two-year  limit  is 
arbitrary  and  has  become  a  critical  issue  be- 
cause of  the  rigid  stance  assumed  by  the  ad- 
ministration Ln  vetoing  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Bill  of  1970.  The  administration 
presumably  seeks  to  insure  that  every  rea- 
sonable effort  is  made  to  train  and  place 
those  who  have  special  difficulties,  utilizing 
and  developing  their  talents  fully  rather  than 
letting  them  idle  in  "make-work."  But  if 
workers  are  to  be  placed  in  improductive 
Jobs,  then  the  two-year  limit  Is  obviously 
excessive  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  manpower  before  It  hap- 
pens. Instead  of  waiting  for  two  years  until 
the  employee  Is  discharged.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  la  wide  agreement  that  employ- 
ment must  be  found  or  created  for  public 
aoalstance  recipients,  as  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  the  creation  of 
200.000  work-relief  positions.  The  two-year 
rule  will  not  Insure  training,  nor  will  it 
obviate  the  need  to  help  those  who  cannot 
be  trained.  The  administration's  rigidity  on 
this  point  Is  inconsistent  with  its  position 
that  states  and  localities  can  best  decide  the 
types  of  public  employment  which  they  need. 
Revenue  sharing  cannot  start  out  with  re- 
strictions on  local  decisions.  It  might  alao 
be  embarrassing  to  ask  Congress  to  limit 
tenure  on  federal  payrolls  to  two  years. 

Decategorlzatlon  is  a  much  more  substan- 
tive Issue.  It  Is  obvious  that  too  much  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  programs  rather 
than  the  services  which  they  provide.  Rules 
and  reporting  procedures  have  been  for- 
mulated for  each  categorical  effort,  and  there 
are  gaps  and  overlaps  In  coverage.  But  de- 
spite the  fact  that  decategorlzatlon  could 
permit  more  Individualized  service  and  a 
better  coordinated  delivery,  proponents  of 
categorical  programs  argue  that  the  present 
system  provides  built-in  controls  by  allow- 
ing oompartson  of  performance  among  simi- 
larly funded  projects.  Such  comparisons 
would  not  be  feasible  if  categorical  programs 
were  eliminated  and  each  locality's  efforts 
assured  a  distinct  purpose  and  form.  Sugges- 
tive is  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  and  im- 
provements generated  by  the  federally -oper- 
ated Job  Corps  probably  exceed  the  Insights 
gained  from  the  much  larger  and  older  voca- 
tional education  program,  whose  administra- 
tion Is  decentralized  to  the  local  level. 
Oversight  and  control  become  more  difficult 
once  decategorlzatlon  has  occurred  and 
guidelines  and  reporting  procedures  for 
specific  programs  are  abandoned. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  decategorlzatlon 
of  programs  has  been  generated  by  seU- 
Interest,  real  or  Imaginary.  Clients,  sponsors, 
and  administrators  of  the  various  programs 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  their  continuance. 
The  potential,  but  unproven,  benefits  of  de- 
oategorlzatlon  do  not  carry  a  great  deal  of 
political  weight  when  balanced  against  the 
rigid  opposition  of  those  Involved  In  existing 
efforts.  Thus,  de^lte  Its  promise,  decategori- 
zatlon  has  practical  and  political  drawbacks 
which  militate  against  any  sudden  change  In 
this  direction. 

Another  crucial  Issue  concerns  the  ability 
of  state  and  local  governments  to  plan  and 
direct  manpower  efforts.  WhUe  it  Is  true  that 
mayors  and  governors  are  closer  than  the 
Waahington  officialdom  to  the  problems 
which  must  be  met  and  that  they  have 
greater  political  accountability,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  they  have  the  expertise  or  the 
power  to  provide  leadership  on  the  manpower 
front.  There  Is  no  monopoly  on  ability  at  the 
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federal  level,  but  it  la  generally  true  that 
state  and  local  salariee  lag  far  behind  federal 
and  private  pay  scales,  tending  to  attract 
less  qualified  personnel.  More  significantly, 
though  the  mayors  and  governors  have  much 
pwwer  in  theory,  many  of  their  policies  are 
dictated  by  functional  bureaucracies  or  else 
by  pressure  from  local  vested  Interests. 
Whether  mayors  and  governors  will  assume 
greater  leadership  as  more  resotirces  are 
channeled  through  their  hands  la  debatable. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  up  to  now 
state  and  local  goverimients  have  had  only 
limited  reaponslbllity  In  designing  and  over- 
seeing manpower  programs.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  step  in  and  administer  such  ef- 
forts without  serious  difficulties.  It  took  most 
of  the  last  decade  to  hone  the  federal  man- 
power tools  to  their  present  level  of  effec- 
tiveness, and  while  county  officials,  mayors, 
and  governors  can  learn  from  this  example, 
they  cannot  entirely  avoid  repeating  old  mis- 
takes and  many  communities  will  experiment 
with  af^roaches  that  have  little  potential 
pay-off.  It  la  legitimate  to  question  the  im- 
pact of  any  sudden  trariafer  of  authority  Into 
local  bands. 

A  closely  related  issue  Is  that  of  maintain- 
ing federal  priorities.  Decategorlzatlon  will 
reduce  the  potential  oversight  of  the  feds, 
while  decentralization  will  ptirposefuUy 
eliminate  control  from  above.  The  explicit 
Intent  of  revenue  sharing  Is  to  move  deci- 
sion-making authority  to  the  state  and  local 
level.  But  some  control  must  be  retained. 
There  are  cases  where  federal  priorities  are 
obviously  contrary  to  those  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  Thei-e  are  certain  functloxxs,  such 
as  research  and  development,  that  are  more 
effectively  performed  at  the  national  level 
There  are  some  programs,  such  as  Job  Corps, 
which  may  require  federal  administration. 
And  there  must  be  some  oversight  to  insure 
that  shared  revenues  are  used  for  their  In- 
tended purposes — that  manpower  funds  are 
used  to  provide  manpower  services  rather 
than  to  build  housing  or  stock  ponds.  The 
critical  Issue  Is  the  degree  of  control  which 
will  be  retained.  The  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  would  distribute  86  percent  of 
aU  funds  with  no  strings  attached,  retaining 
16  percent  for  federal  use.  If  25  or  60  percent 
were  retained  or  If  more  careful  reetrtctiona 
were  placed  on  the  use  of  shared  fiinds,  the 
implications  would  be  far  different.  The  need 
for  decentralization  must  somehow  be  bal- 
anced against  the  need  to  maintain  federal 
priorities. 

Another  thorny  Issue  Is  the  distribution  of 
decentralized  authority.  States  and  city  gov- 
ernments both  want  more  control,  while  non- 
governmental groups,  such  as  community 
action  agencies,  are  wary  of  any  transfers  of 
power  to  the  elected  officials.  The  legislative 
proposals  that  led  to  the  manpower  bill  ve- 
toed by  the  President  last  year  contained 
markedly  different  conceptions  of  the  proper 
distribution  of  authority.  One  stressed  the 
role  of  the  governors;  another  gave  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  contract  di- 
rectly with  any  governmental  or  private  or- 
ganization; another  attempted  to  divide  con- 
trol between  governors  and  elected  local  of- 
ficials by  utilizing  a  complex  system  of  pass- 
throughs,  but  retained  considerable  federal 
authority  as  an  active  partner  in  manpower 
programs.  The  vetoed  measure  designated 
counties  or  combliiations  of  local  govern- 
ments with  a  population  of  more  than  100.- 
000,  or  cities  over  75.000.  as  prime  sponsors, 
eligible  for  automatic  pass-throughs  of  funds 
allocated  to  the  states.  "Hie  governors  did 
not  express  active  interest  In  assuming  great- 
er manpower  responsibility  and  states  were 
given  only  the  small  piece  of  the  pie  that  was 
left  over  after  the  counties,  cities,  and  com- 
binations of  local  governments  took  their 
slices.  The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  bill 
accepted  the  100,000  cut-off,  providing  some 
Incentive  fimds  for  the  establishment  of 
metropolitan-wide        sponsoring        groups. 
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Whether  or  not  this  provlalon  will  become  a 
point  of  controversy  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
It  seems  that  the  proposed  distribution  ol 
manpower  responsibilities  between  state  and 
local  levels  is  a  reasonable  compromise  of  the 
major  alternatives. 

A  final  and  very  essential  Issue  is  th« 
amount  of  additional  funds  which  will  be 
provided  under  any  new  manpower  legisla- 
tion. The  administration's  revenue  sharing 
proposal  would  authorize  an  additional  $438 
million  of  annual  federal  outlays  above  cur« 
rent  outlays  of  $1,665  million,  and  an  auto-4 
matlc  10  percent  increase  In  funds  when* 
ever  the  unemployment  rate  exceeds  4.5  per^^ 
cent  for  three  consectlve  months.  The  Senate 
approved  Emergency  BEmployment  bill  (8  31)1 
authorizes  $600  million  for  this  purpose  an4 
an  additional  $100  million  for  each  one-hall 
percent  rise  In  unemployment  over  4.6  per* 
cent.  Though  there  Is  general  agreement  tha< 
manpower  funds  should  be  Increased  when 
unemployment  rises  and  though  debate  ha$ 
centered  on  the  purposes  rather  than  th4 
levels  of  Increased  funding,  this  matter  wU| 
become  critical  if  other  differences  can  b4 
resolved.  Needless  to  say,  pressure  will  b* 
mounted  by  the  states  and  localities  against 
any  future  cutbacks,  even  with  economie 
conditions  Improve.  In  determining  th$ 
amount  of  countercyclical  increase,  therefore^ 
provision  must  also  be  made  to  reduce  out* 
lays  when  economic  conditions  improve  tf 
enable  state  and  local  ofBclals  to  plan  thel^ 
noncycllcal  manpower  efforts.  ' 

In  trying  to  compromise  divergent  Intert 
Mts — integrating  manpower  reform,  public 
employment,  and  revenue  sharing  propoe* 
als — all  of  these  issues  must  be  faced  and  re«- 
solved.  While  It  Is  a  fact  of  political  life  that 
compromise*  are  reached  by  balancing  veeted 
interests,  any  successful  agreement  will  need 
to  deal  with  all  the  major  problems. 

A   WOaKABU:   COMPROMISE 

The  logjam  on  manpower  legislation  Is  th0 
product  of  rapidly  shifting  interests  and  con[- 
oema.  In  turn,  bills  have  been  discussed  on 
comprehensive  manpower  reform,  public  emf- 
ployment,  and  now  revenue  sharing.  Thl^ 
process  is  akin  to  leveling  a  chair  by  sawing 
down  one  leg  after  another.  There  can  be  np 
satisfactory  agreement  unless  the  three  basllc 
Issues  are  attacked  together  and  unless,  ih 
the  process,  there  Is  a  true  q;>lrlt  of  compro- 
mise. If  this  spirit  can  be  attained,  groun<|s 
tor  agreement  can  be  easily  hanamered  out- 
Until  last  year  manpower  legislation  achieved 
a  remarkable  record  of  bipartisan  support,  j 

One  path  to  compromise  Is  the  incremental 
introduction  of  revenue  sharing.  The  admin- 
istration's bill  promises  $4.6  for  every  $3^ 
now  available  under  the  Labor  Department 
administered  manpower  programs,  along  wlt^ 
an  automatic  10  percent  boost  In  funds  wheti 
unemployment  Is  about  4.5  percent.  All  ^f 
this,  except  for  the  IS  percent  retained  by  tixe 
feds,  will  be  tvirned  over  to  state  and  loc^ 
elected  officials.  Instead  of  distributing  tl)e 
entire  amount,  the  revenue  share  could  t)e 
limited  to  the  added  dollars  plus  the  auto- 
matic booet.  More  funds  could  be  added  dur- 
ing a  recession  by  extending  the  trlggtr 
mechanism  and  raising  the  automatic  federfJ 
contribution  when  unemployment  rts^ 
above  4.5  percent.  Manpower  funds  could  %e 
boosted,  for  example,  by  10  percent  for  eaOh 
0.2  percent  Increase  In  unemployment.  Tt^ls 
would  mean  that  funds  allocated  to  man- 
power efforts  would  double  If  unemploymetit 
rises  to  6.3  percent  for  three  consecutive 
months. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  the  pr«- 
ent  categorical  manpower  programs  would 
be  retained,  while  the  mayors  and  governors 
would  have  glue  money  to  fill  gaps  or  to  start 
entirely  new  efforts  according  to  local  nee^s 
Gradually,  the  shared  p>ortlon  of  manpo^r 
funds  could  be  expanded.  Revenue  shape 
could  be  pegged  as  an  Increasing  percentage 
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of  federal  categorical  allocations;  for  In- 
stance, one-third  In  fiscal  1972,  one-half  In 
fiscal  1873,  and  three-fourths  In  fiscal  1974. 
Alternatively,  authorization  levels  for  the 
shared  revenue  could  be  stated  In  dollar 
terms,  say  $600  million  in  fiscal  1972,  $1.0 
blUlon  In  fiscal  1973.  and  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal 
1974.  In  this  way,  the  portion  of  manpower 
funds  administered  by  the  state  and  local 
governments  would  be  gradually  Increased. 
When  the  economy  picks  up,  cutbEicks  In 
manpower  outlays  could  come  from  the  fed- 
eral programs.  Local  efforts  would  not  need 
to  be  reduced,  and  their  continued  funding 
could  be  assured. 

The  legislation  could  also  provide  for  an 
automatic  pass-through  of  funds  to  each  city 
or  combination  of  local  governments  with 
more  than  100,000  population  with  the  re- 
mainder of  funds  administered  by  the  states. 
The  formula  for  distributing  the  incremental 
shared  funds  among  the  states  and  localities 
could  be  based  on  criteria  such  as  the  number 
of  persons  In  the  labor  force,  the  number  of 
unemployed,  and  the  number  of  low-Income 
Individuals  16  years  of  age  or  older,  as  In  the 
administration's  revenue  sharing  proposal. 
Neither  of  these  arrangements  should  be  con- 
troversial, since  they  are  similar  In  the  vetoed 
manpower  reform  and  revenue  sharing  bills. 
Much  could  be  done  at  the  national  level 
to  improve  the  performance  of  existing  cate- 
gorical programs.  Availability  of  funds  allo- 
cated directly  to  sutes  and  communities 
should  ease  federal  reexamination  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness  and  the  reallocation  of 
funds  among  the  categorical  programs.  For 
Instance,  changing  economic  conditions 
might  favor  the  transfer  of  resources  from 
private  to  public  sector  efforts;  Operation 
Mainstream,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
and  the  Public  Service  Careers  could  be  ex- 
panded iislng  JOBS  funds  that  are  less  effec- 
tive In  a  slack  economy. 

One  possibly  useful  change  In  the  federal 
programs  would  be  the  Initiation  of  variable 
matching  grant  formulas,  requiring  contri- 
butions from  participating  state  and  local 
governments.  With  discretionary  funds  pro- 
vided under  revenue  sharing,  governors  and 
mayors  could  "shop  around"  for  the  services 
and  delivery  systems  best  suited  to  their 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  the  teds  could  ad- 
J\ist  the  matching  formulas  among  programs 
to  Influence  acceptance  of  their  desired  pri- 
orities. To  maximize  their  leverage,  states 
and  localities  wo\ild  use  their  shared  reve- 
nues to  match  federal  outlays,  participating 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  In  these  na- 
tional programs.  However,  all  or  some  portion 
of  matching  funds  could  be  included  as  fed- 
eral outlays  In  the  calculation  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  revenue  sharing.  This  would 
Insure  that  states  and  localities  would  have 
money  to  operate  their  own  programs  In 
addition  to  participating  in  federal  efforts. 

With  the  revenue  shares  which  are  not 
used  as  matching  funds  under  the  categorical 
programs,  a  variety  of  manpower  services 
could  be  provided.  Under  current  conditions, 
the  most  appropriate  and  likely  use  of  those 
funds  would  be  for  public  employment.  It  Is 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  decentralization 
and  eventual  decategorlzatlon  to  create  a 
new  federal  program  or  to  put  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  shared  revenues.  Instead,  the  gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  county  commissioners 
should  be  allowed  to  create  public  employ- 
ment positions  If  they  deem  this  to  be  their 
most  critical  need,  and  the  natxire  of  these 
Jobs  should  depend  on  local  ciroumstances. 
However,  federal  funds  can  be  used  as  an 
incentive  for  the  creation  of  "meaningful" 
opportxmltles  and  the  provision  of  worth- 
while training.  Authorizations  for  the  Public 
Service  Careers  (PSC)  program  could  be  ex- 
panded, with  an  attractive  matching  for- 
mula, so  that  there  woiUd  be  an  Inducement 
to  combine  local  public  employment  pro- 
grams with  subsidized   training.   Since  PSC 
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provides  subsidies  for  only  a  year  and  a  half, 
states  and  localities  would  have  an  incentive 
to  see  the  trainees  become  fully  productive 
on  the  Jobs  or  would  move  on  to  positions 
elsewhere.  There  would  be  no  requirement 
that  locaUy  initiated  public  employment  ef- 
forts tie  in  with  PSC,  but  It  Is  doubtful  that 
additional  federal  dollars  will  be  refused. 

SOMZTHINC    FOR    EVKBYONX 

It  Is  the  essence  of  compromise  that  every- 
one gets  a  little  less  than  desired,  but  enough 
to  satisfy  minimal  anticipations.  This  briefly 
outlined  proposal  combines  the  most  essen- 
tial features  of  manpower  reform,  revenue 
sharing,  and  public  employment. 

The  proposal  features  reform  at  the  federal 
level.  Including  needed  adjustments  to 
changing  economic  conditions,  with  a  grad- 
ual decentralization  of  control  to  the  state 
and  local  level.  Gradualism  is  important  to 
minimize  outright  and  active  oppositions  of 
vested  Interest  groups.  More  significantly, 
gradual  decentralization  will  grant  states 
and  localities  the  time  and  resources  to  build 
up  expertise  in  the  design  and  administration 
of  manpower  programs.  The  retention  of  fed- 
erally administered  programs  that  are  cur- 
rently operating  with  a  fair  degree  of  success 
provides  a  foundation  on  which  states  and 
localities  can  build  their  own  manpower 
structures. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  an  integral  part  of 
the  proposal.  An  Increasing  portion  of  man- 
power funds  are  to  go  directly  to  the  states 
and  localities.  Within  broadly  designated 
guidelines,  the  mayors  and  governors  will 
have  few  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these 
monies,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic employment  efforts  they  may  tmdertake. 
National  policies  will  be  pursued  through 
the  continuing  federal  programs,  and  at- 
tractive matching  grants  can  be  formulated 
to  Induce  states  and  localities  Into  desired 
actions,  using  carrots  rather  th^m  sticks  to 
Insure  federal  priorities.  Funds  will  be  as- 
sured for  the  operation  of  state  and  local 
programs  as  well  as  for  the  matching  of 
federal  outlays.  By  the  gradual  implementa- 
tion of  revenue  sharing,  the  core  of  federal 
programs  can  be  retained  as  insurance  in 
case  the  anticipated  benefits  do  not  material- 
ize. It  Is  better  to  wade  than  to  plunge  into 
unknown  waters. 

Finally,  the  proposal  provides  substantial 
resources  for  the  mounting  of  state  and  local 
efforts  to  meet  current  needs.  In  many  areas, 
most  of  the  shared  funds  will  undoubtedly 
go  for  public  employment.  The  mayors  and 
the  governors  will  be  free  to  Implement  any 
type  of  program  which  win  meet  their  needs. 
If  they  have  critical  shortages  of  public  em- 
ployees, they  can  flU  their  requirements  by 
upgrading  the  underemployed.  If  the  prob- 
lem of  hard  core  unemployment  is  more 
critical,  they  can  create  suitable  positions 
that  can  be  filled  by  the  unskilled  and  de- 
ficiently educated.  The  avallabUtty  of  federal 
training  assistance  under  Public  Service  Ca- 
reers and  the  allegedly  widespread  shortage 
of  productive  public  employees  would  sug- 
gest that  most  funds  wlU  be  used  to  create 
'worthwhile"  slots.  The  compromise  shotild 
help  smooth  disagreements  over  the  quality 
and  transitional  character  of  public  employ- 
ment positions;  by  permitting  a  more  rapid 
passage  of  the  needed  legislation.  It  will  hurry 
resources  Into  the  hands  of  mayors  and  gov- 
ernors where  they  are  critically  needed. 

It  Is  vital  that  a  workable  compromise  be 
reached.  This  requires  on  the  part  of  all 
parUes  a  flexibility  which  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  Its  absence  since  the  onslaught 
of  the  recession.  It  is  vital  that  manpower 
reform,  revenue  sharing,  and  public  employ- 
ment legislation  be  considered  together  so 
that  the  necessary  tradeoffs  can  oe  made 
expUcltly.  The  victims  of  unemployment 
have  suffered  from  present  inaction  and  it  is 
essential  that  aU  efforts  turn  to  compromise. 
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LAKE  SUPERIOR 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adminis- 
trator William  D.  Ruckelshaus  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  an- 
nounced on  Sunday,  May  2,  1971,  that  he 
had  served  a  180-day  notice  on  the  Re- 
serve Mining  Co.  of  Silver  Bay,  Minn., 
for  polluting  the  interstate  waters  of 
Lake  Superior  In  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State water  quality  standards. 

I  shall  include  the  text  of  the  EPA  an- 
nouncement at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
manner  in  which  EPA  has  acted  which 
I  shall  discuss  later.  However,  the  Agen- 
cy's action  is  surely  welcomed  by  all  of 
us  who  have  in  our  own  way  been  work- 
ing to  save  Lake  Superior. 

In  this  regard,  I  feel  that  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  give  recognition  to  a  Isidy  who 
has  been  waging  a  valiant  fight  for  sev- 
eral years  to  save  Lake  Superior.  I  refer 
to  Mrs.  Vema  Mize  of  Potomac,  Md.,  who 
testified  April  16  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Environment  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Mize  for  a  Job  well 
done.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  of  her  activities 
on  behalf  of  Lake  Superior,  I  will  include 
the  text  of  her  statement  to  the  Senate 
subcommitte  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mrs.  Mize  deserves  great  credit  for  her 
efforts.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  Re- 
serve Mining  and  all  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated with  Reserve  Mining  in  the  out- 
rage which  It  has  visited  upon  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

Turning  to  the  EPA  enforcement  ac- 
tion, I  congratulate  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  for 
taking  this  positive,  long-delayed  en- 
forcement step  toward  eliminating  this 
degradation  of  Lake  Superior  by  Reserve 
Mining. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  about  two 
aspects  of  this  action. 

First,  section  604.24  of  title  18  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  provide  that 
EPA  "shall  notify"  the  person  violating 
the  "Federal-State  water  quality  stand- 
ards" and,  In  such  notice,  shall  designate 
a  time  when  and  a  place  where  any  per- 
son receiving  such  notice  may  appear  In 
an  Informal  hearing  relative  to  the  al- 
leged violation  of  standards  so  that,  if 
possible,  there  can  be  voluntary  agree- 
ment reached  as  to  appropriate  remedial 
action.  This  course  was  followed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  an- 
nounced, last  December,  that  180-day  no- 
tices were  issued  against  the  cities  of  At- 
lanta, Cleveland,  and  Detroit.  I  have  not 
seen  the  formal  notice,  but  I  note  that 
the  press  release  does  not  indicate  any 
such  date.  I  hope  one  has  been  set,  be- 
cause I  would  not  want  Reserve  Mining 
to  claim  later  that  it  was  not  afforded 
this  procedure. 

Second,  the  EPA  release  stated: 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  stated  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  employ  the  services  of  a  nationally 
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recognized  engineering  firm  to  study  the  Re- 
serve Mining  Company's  pollution  problem, 
to  submit  possible  on-land  disposal  plans, 
and  to  evaluate  any  plan  which  the  company 
might  submit.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  stated,  Al- 
though the  Reserve  Mining  Company  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  ending  pollution 
in  Lake  Superior,  /  have  no  assurance  that 
the  company  vHll  come  forward  with  an  ac- 
ceptable on-land  disposal  plan.  Hence,  I  have 
concluded  that  I  must  take  positive  steps 
myself,  rather  than  wait  for  six  months  for 
a  plan  which  may  or  may  not  be  forthcom- 
ing. In  short,  if  the  company  does  not  re- 
spond affirTnatively,  the  government,  in  order 
to  protect  the  v>aters  of  Lake  Superior,  will 
have  to  take  the  unusual  step  of  formulating 
a  plan  to  dispose  of  the  company's  waste. 
Then,  either  the  company  will  adopt  the 
plan,  or  something  equally  effective,  or  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  the  legal  remedies 
provided  by  applicable  statutes.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Certainly,  it  is  quite  proper  for  EPA 
"to  employ"  an  engineering  firm  "to 
study"  the  pollution  problem  and  "to 
evaluate  any  plan  which  the  company 
might  submit."  But  I  believe  it  Is  unwise 
and  inconsistent  with  the  statutory  en- 
forcement schrane  for  EPA  to  spend  pub- 
lic money  to  hire  this  firm  "to  submit  pos- 
sible on-land  disposal  plans." 

Reserve  Mining  has  allegedly  violated 
water  quality  standards.  EPA  has  noti- 
fied the  company  of  the  violation.  Under 
the  law.  Reserve  Mining  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  abate  the  violation  within  the 
time  prescribed  in  the  notice  or  face  court 
action. 

By  the  above  statement  EPA  has  effec- 
tively concluded  that  Reserve  Mining  will 
not  act  to  comply  with  the  law  and  pro- 
pose an  effective  abatement  program.  In 
view  of  this  statement,  Reserve  Mining 
might  decide  that,  since  EPA  has  so  con- 
cluded and  is  having  a  plan  prepared,  it 
will  not  go  to  the  expense  and  time  to 
prepare  their  own  abatement  plan. 
Rather,  the  company  can  sit  back  and 
wait  for  EPA's  plan  and  then  ask  for 
more  time  to  study  it.  All  this  may  delay 
pollution  abatement  well  beyond  the  180- 
day  notice  period  to  the  public's  detri- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  EPA's  action  In  engaging 
a  firm  to  prepare  an  abatement  plan  is 
quite  "unusual."  Moreover,  I  believe  it 
will  establish  a  bad  precedent.  I  note  that 
last  October  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration  rejected  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  which 
was  in  violation  of  an  abatement  confer- 
ence, to  cost-share  the  construction  of  a 
scrubber  at  its  Marietta,  W.  Va.,  plant  to 
reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions.  The  re- 
jection was  in  part  made  because  of  the 
precedent. 

It  is  not  EPA's  responsibility  to  devise 
the  means  for  abating  violations  of  water 
quality  standards.  EPA  has  neither  the 
funds  nor  personnel  to  do  so.  It  Is  the 
polluter's  responsibility.  The  public  has 
had  to  bare  the  cost  of  the  pollution  to 
date.  The  public  should  not  have  to  bear 
the  cost  of  pollution  abatement  too. 

I  strongly  urge  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
reconsider  and  notify  Reserve  Mining 
that  if  It  does  not  come  up  with  an  effec- 
tive abatement  plan  within  this  180-day 
period,  EPA  will  promptly  seek  a  court 
order  for  Reserve  Mining  to  do  so. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
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[News  release  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  ISny  3, 1971 1 

RUCKSLSHAUS    SERVES    180-DAT    NOTICX    ON 

Resehvx  Mining  Compant 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to- 
day served  a  180-day  notice  on  the  Reserve 
Mtn'ng  Company  of  Silver  Bay,  Minnesota, 
for  polluting  the  Interstate  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  In  violation  of  the  Federal-State 
water  quality  standards. 

The  Administrator  took  the  action  foUow- 
Ing  the  Federal -State  enforcement  confer- 
ence on  Lake  Superior,  which  was  recon- 
vened AprU  22  and  23  In  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota. 

Ruckelshaus  said:  "We  are  taking  this 
action  in  view  of  the  company's  continued 
delays  In  coming  up  with  an  effective,  ac- 
ceptable, and  timely  plan  for  ix>UutloD 
abatement.  Lake  Superior  la  a  priceless  nat- 
ural resource  and  we  are  committed  to  save 
It."  He  pointed  out  by  serving  the  180-day 
notice.  EPA  Is  lajrlng  the  foundation  for  fu- 
ture court  action  to  halt  the  pollution  of 
the  lake. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  180-day  notices  are 
Issued  directly  to  waste  dischargers  who 
cause  or  contribute  to  violations  of  water 
quality  standards.  These  notices  provide  an 
opportunity  to  negotiate  voluntary  compli- 
ance. However,  If  the  violator  refuses  to  take 
action  within  that  time  period,  the  matter 
can  be  referred  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  court  action. 

Ruckelshaus  noted  that  Reserve  has  been 
discharging  66,000  tons  of  taUlngs  directly 
Into  Lake  Superior  dally  from  Its  ore-process- 
ing plant  at  Silver  Bay.  At  the  August  1970 
session  of  the  enforcement  conference  on 
the  pollution  of  Lake  Superior,  which  wa« 
initially  convened  in  May  1969,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  taUlngs  have  a  harmful  effect 
on  the  ecology  of  the  lake  by  reducing  or- 
ganisms necessary  to  support  flsh  life.  The 
firm  was  directed  to  submit  preliminary 
plans  by  December  1,  1970,  but  faUed  to  do 
this  until  January  1971  when  another  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  was  held.  A  technical 
committee  named  by  the  conferees  found 
the  plan  "unacceptable." 

Thus,  almost  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  conference  was  Initiated,  and  no  specific 
abatement  program  has  yet  been  established 
tot  Reserve.  The  discharge  of  66,000  tons  per 
day  of  taconlte  tailings  into  Lake  Superior 
has  continued  unabated. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  stated  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  employ  the  services  of  a  nationally 
recognized  engineering  firm  to  study  the 
Reserve  Mining  Company's  pollution  prob- 
lem, to  submit  poflsible  on-l&nd  disposal 
plans,  and  to  evaluate  any  plan  which  the 
company  might  submit.  Mr.  RuckelshauB 
stated,  "Although  the  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
pany has  the  primary  reeponslbiUty  for  end- 
ing pollution  In  Lake  Superior.  I  have  no 
assiu^nce  that  the  company  will  come  for- 
ward with  an  acceptable  on-land  disposal 
plan.  Hence.  I  have  concluded  that  I  must 
take  positive  steps  myself,  rather  than  wait 
for  six  months  for  a  plan  which  may  or  may 
not  be  forthcoming.  In  short,  if  the  company 
does  not  respond  affirmatively,  the  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  protect  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior,  will  have  to  take  the  unusual  step 
of  formulating  a  plan  to  dispose  of  the  com- 
pany's waste.  Then,  either  the  company  will 
adopt  the  plan,  or  something  equally  effec- 
tive, or  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  the  legal 
remedies  provided  by  applicable  statutes." 

Statement  of  Mas.  Verna  G.  Mize,  Befobs 

THE    StTBCOMMITTKE    ON    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

OF  THE  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
here  today. 
I  am  Mrs.  Verna  Mize  and  presently  reside 
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In  Potomac,  Maryland.  I  was  born  and  reared 
In  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula — and  It  Is 
thU  fact  that  explains  the  activities  I  azn^ 
about  to  outline.  I  believe  my  experience  will 
Illustrate  the  need  for  the  kind  of  legislation 
you  are  considering.  (S.  1032) 

For  nearly  four  years,  I  have  been  wag- 
ing a  llfe-and-death  battle — the  outcome  of 
which  will  affect  the  lives  of  Americana  for 
centuries — a  battle  to  save  Lake  Superior — ] 
the  legendary  "shining  Big  Sea  Water"  thati 
I  have  loved  from  the  minute  I  first  saw  It  as 
a  small  child — Lake  Superior,  clean  and  trans- 
parent— sweet  to  drink  and  svirpasslngly 
beautiful  to  behold!  To  comprehend  what  Is 
at  stake,  one  must  rellze  that  Lake  Superior 
contains  l/12th  of  all  the  fresh  water  oa 
earth.  Its  value  for  drinking  water  alooe  has 
been  calculated  at  1.3  trillion  dollaral  To  this 
must  be  added  its  Inestimable  recreational, 
economic  and  aesthetic  worth.  Lake  Supyerlor 
Is  the  last  clean  Great  Lake  and.  since  it 
flushes  the  others,  they  cant  be  saved  unless 
Lake  Superior  Is.  Yet.  many  feel  that  price- 
less Lake  Superior  Is  being  "killed"  by  w, 
giant  polluter — and  we  who  CARE  are  pow- 
erless to  prevent  it.  Private  individuals,  smdi 
even  groups  of  them,  are  no  match  for  rlchi 
and  powerful  Industries  and  their  lobbies.! 
My  appeals  to  ofBclals  who — It  seems  to  me — 
should  be  protecting  the  public  Interest  In 
this  precious  natural  resource  have  been  un-i 
heeded.  Since  the  President  has  repeatedly] 
expressed  an  Interest  In  the  Great  Lakes,  Itj 
Is  beyond  my  compression  how  officials  canj 
Ignore  or  circumvent  his  wishes.  j 

In  the  summer  of  1007,  I  first  learned  oE 
Lake  Superior's  peril  when  I  boasted  that  n 
was  BO  clean  that  one  could  drink  directly! 
from  It.  A  friend  informed  me  that  this  would 
be  extremely  hazardous  because  "The  Big 
Lake" — as  we  affectionately  call  It — was  be- 
ing contaminated  by  millioru  of  tons  oC 
taconlte  »^tiiTig»  which  were  being  dumped 
Into  It  by  the  Reserve  Mining  Company  at 
SilTW  Bay,  Mlnneaot*.  My  first  reaction  WM 
dUbellef!  "Surely."  said  I,  "No  state  would 
permit  harm  to  oome  to  pure  Lake  SuperlorP 
I  was  soon  to  dlsoover  that  the  sltuAtlool 
was  inflnltely  more  grim  than  I  had  beeq 
told,  as  I  gathered  Information  about  Re^ 
serve  from  every  possible  source. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  taconlte  la 
Iron-bearing  ore — and  tailings  are  the  pv>I-> 
verlzed  wastes  that  remain  after  the  Iroi^ 
has  been  extracted.  Simply  stated — and  per4 
haps  it  Is  overaimpllflcfttlon — the  ore  la 
ground  and  crushed  to  flour-Ilke  flneneas, 
during  which  process  it  Is  repeatedly  washed 
with  enormous  amounts  of  water  from  Laka 
Superior — some  600  million  gallona  a  day! 
Giant  magnets  remove  the  p«rtlclee  of  iron, 
and  the  waste  is  dumped  Into  clean  Lak# 
Superior  at  the  rate  of  l^>proxlmatel7  61 
thousand  tons  a  day — a  day.  mind  you— > 
or  some  47  tons  a  minute  I 

Here  it  a  sample  of  the  waste-laden  vatet 
taken  from  near  Reserve't  "waterfall  of 
tailings" — and  here  it  a  picture  of  that  thoek* 
ing  scene. 

In  order  to  conserve  the  Committee's  tlm4 
by  avoiding  a  lengthy  recital  of  the  hlstor} 
of  Reserve's  controversial  operations.  I  ask 
that,  with  the  Committee's  permission.  th« 
following  documents  be  entered  in  the  rect 
ord  as  if  read : 

An  article.  "Call  It  Lake  Inferior,"  b| 
George  Laycock,  from  the  May  1970  issue  of 
Audubon,  the  official  magazine  of  the  Na^ 
tlonal  Audubon  Society. 

Articles  entitled,  "The  Art  of  Pollution," 
by  Grant  Merrltt,  and  "Perspective  on  the 
Pollution  of  Lake  Superior  by  Taconlte  TaU» 
Ings,"  by  Charles  W.  Huver,  PhJJ.  both  from 
the  March  1070  Issue  of  The  New  Twin  Cltlaa 
Magaslne.  published  by  Metropolitan  Mag^ 
adnes.  Inc.,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

An  article,  "The  Pure  Railroad,"  by  David 
P.  Morgan.  In  the  January  1969  Issue  at 
IVJUNS — The  Magazine  at  Railroading,  pul>- 
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lUhed   by   Kalmbach   Publishing   Company. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

An  article,  "New  Life  for  Waste  Lands," 
from  the  September  1970  Issue  of  the  En- 
vironment magazine  which,  I  understand, 
is  published  by  The  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Report  of  the  Mesabl  Tnist  dated 
March  17,  1971. 

Brochures  of  the  Empire  Iron  Mining  Com- 
pany, Palmer,  Michigan  and  the  Reserve 
Mining  Company,  which  outline  the  proc- 
ess used  by  each. 

In  order  to  be  fair,  I  am  Including  a  copy 
of  Reserve's  beautiful  full  color  brochure. 
Tou  will  notice,  however,  that  It  contains 
not  one  picture  of  their  dumping. 

The  publication,  "Your  Visit  to  Reserve" 
states  that  they  produce  10  million  800  thou- 
sand tons  of  pellets  (Iron)  a  year  and  that 
for  every  ton  of  pellets  there  are  two  tons 
of  waste — tailings.  Gentlemen,  this  means  21 
million  600  thousand  tons  of  waste  are 
dumped  Into  pure  Lake  Superior  by  Reserve 
annually.  Not  far  from  Isle  Royale  National 
Park  and  the  new  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore — the  latter  almost  opposite  the 
taconlte  plant  at  Silver  Bay — Reserve  is  us- 
ing clean  Lake  Superior  for  a  convenient  free 
private  dump!  It  operates  under  permits 
granted  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  In  1047 
and  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1948.  The 
permit  from  the  Corps  has  been  renewed  re- 
peatedly, although  it  Is  revokable. 

Naively.  I  thought  that  public  officials  in 
my  native  State  of  Michigan  and  also  here 
In  Washington  were  as  unaware  of  Lake 
Superior's  plight  as  I  had  been,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  Inform  them.  As  It  turned  out,  I 
had  not  only  been  "in  the  dark"  about  Re- 
serve's use  of  the  lake  for  an  industrial 
dump — I  was  also  ignorant  about  the  power 
and  Infiuence  of  that  multl-mllllon  dollar 
company,  owned  Jointly  by  Republic  Steel 
and  Armco  Steel. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  contact  every  of- 
ficial who  might  help — and  I  did  so — ^but 
without  getting  any  real  action.  Ob,  I  had 
polite  replies  and  words  of  thanks  "for  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  my  attention,"  as  bureau- 
crats put  It — and  even  an  occasional  pat  on 
the  back  for  my  efforts.  Little  morel  No- 
body seemed  willing  to  be  committed  or  in- 
volved. When  concern — real  and  pretended — 
for  the  environment  became  popular,  I  wrote 
letters  again — but  with  the  same  negative  re- 
sults. 

When  the  Lake  Superior  so-called  "En- 
forcement" Conference  was  convened  In  May 
1969,  I  had  high  hopes  for  Lake  Superior.  I 
felt  certain  that  Reserve  would  be  required 
to  stop  Its  dumping  and  to  deposit  Its  tail- 
ings on  land.  Just  as  all  other  taconlte  plants 
do.  My  hopes  were  dashed,  however,  as  one 
session  after  another  adjourned  without  sub- 
stantive restilts — and  Reserve  continued  Its 
free  dumping.  Since  the  conference  was  first 
convened  two  years  ago  next  month,  some  43 
million  tons  of  tailings  have  been  dumped 
Into  that  sweet  water! 

Lapt  summer,  after  three  yetuv  of  writing 
letters  without  results,  I  decided  to  use  my 
vacation  to  circulate  in  Michigan's  Coppw 
Coxmtry  a  petition  to  President  Nixon  ask- 
ing him  to  Intervene.  I  felt  I  could  get  at 
least  a  hundred  signatures  to  prove  that  I 
was  not  the  only  one  who  cared  about  Lake 
Superior's  fate.  So.  I  started  out  for  my 
native  Houghton  County.  There.  I  found, 
each  town  and  village  had  Its  Lake  Superior 
devotees.  In  lees  than  a  day,  a  host  of  volun- 
teers Joined  the  campaign.  The  petitions 
were  posted  everywhere — In  banks,  stores, 
restaurants,  fiUling  stations,  reeorts.  bars, 
barbershops,  a  senior  citizen  center,  and  in 
the  tabernacle  of  a  Bible  camp !  A  local  radio 
station  (whose  manager  had  signed  the  peti- 
tion on  the  airplane  that  took  me  "home") 
made  dally  announcement  of  where  the  peti- 
tions were  located  so  that  people  could  sign 
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conveniently.  The  local  League  of  Women 
Voters  cooperated,  as  did  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Everybody  wanted  to  do  his  part 
for  Lake  Superior.  One  zealous  worker  re- 
turned a  sheaf  of  signed  petitions  with  a  note 
regretting  she  had  obtained  only  390  signa- 
tures because  of  the  short  time  available! 
Another  visited  patients  in  the  hospital  and 
said,  "Just  think,  even  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
ing want  to  do  their  part  to  save  Lake  Supe- 
rior I"  A  le-yectf-old  schoolboy  from  Monroe, 
Michigan,  wrote  to  inquire  how  be  might 
help.  A  college  professor.  In  retiirnlng  his. 
reported  that  he  had  no  trouble  getting  slg- 
natiu'es  and  would  obtain  more  If  I  would 
send  blm  the  forms.  In  response  to  the  flood 
of  requests.  I  left  supplies  of  blank  forms  at 
designated  places. 

Some  tourists  even  took  them  away  and 
mailed  them  back  fllled  with  signatures.  The 
tourists,  who  were  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  sign. 
Their  recurring  sentiment  was  that  the  only 
clean  Great  Lake  must  be  saved  at  all  costs. 
Their  lakes,  they  said,  were  already  pol- 
luted— unfit  for  drinking,  swimming,  fishing, 
boating — pleasure  of  any  kind.  They  appre- 
ciated Lake  Superior  for  the  gem  that  It  Is. 
It  Is  evident  from  the  addresses  on  the  peti- 
tion that  people  everywhere  care  about  the 
fate  of  the  Big  Lake  and  want  it  saved!  This 
was  proved  by  5.182  Individuals  who  signed 
the  petition  In  a  brief  ten  days.  Many  wanted 
to  continue  the  campaign,  but  I  felt  the  mes- 
sage should  reach  the  White  House  before 
the  August  session  of  the  conference.  I  sus- 
pect that  many  would  take  advantage  of  the 
legislation  you  are  considering.  If  It  Is  passed, 
which  wotild  enable  them  to  sue  to  save 
their  heritage. 

You  may  be  wondering  If  there  Is  an  al- 
ternative to  using  the  lake  as  a  dump.  In- 
deed there  Is — and  It  Is  used  by  every  other 
taconlte  plant.  All  of  Reserve's  comprtltors 
deposit  their  tailings  on  land.  In  Michigan, 
where  not  a  grain  of  waste  Is  dumped  Into 
Lake  Superior,  the  Empire  plant  near  Ish- 
pemlng,  for  instance,  usee  an  alternate  meth- 
od and  even  recycles  the  water!  (See  their 
brochure.)  Yes,  there  are  alternatives  and. 
In  my  opinion.  Reserve  should  be  required  to 
adopt  one.  No  company  should  be  allowed  to 
purloin  a  priceless  natural  resource  for  pri- 
vate gain! 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  Lake  Sviperior  "En- 
forcement" Conference.  After  23  months  and 
five  sessions  costly  to  the  taxpayers,  Re- 
serve's dumping  continues  unabated.  I  feel 
tliat  the  conference  has  been  an  exM-clse  In 
futility.  Saul  Friedman,  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  reports  that  even  Murray  Stein,  Chair- 
man of  the  Lake  Superior  Enforcement  Con- 
ference, acknowledges  "It  has  been  a  cumber- 
some and  Ineffective  device  In  ending  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Superior."  After  repeatedly 
falling  to  meet  deadlines  for  submittal  of  an 
alternate  method  of  tailings  disposal,  Re- 
serve, at  the  fifth  session  of  the  conference 
last  January,  finally  submitted  the  long- 
awaited  plan.  They  proposed  to  continue 
dumping  inrto  Lake  Superior!  As  I  under- 
stand it,  they  propose  to  thicken  the  tailings 
with  chemicals  and  to  pump  them  deep  be- 
neath the  surface.  This  woiild  be  convenient, 
of  course,  because  a  horrified  public  would 
no  longer  see  the  ugly  "waterfall"  of  tailings. 
In  effect,  the  dirt  would  be  swept  under  the 
rug!  Although  the  Technical  Committee  that 
studied  Reserve's  so-called  "alternate"  plan 
has,  I  understand,  rejected  It — I  am  told  that 
the  committee  has  recommended  further 
study  and  a  plan  that  would  overcome  the 
objections!  I  have  yet  to  see  or  hear  a  forth- 
right official  statement  that  only  on-land 
disposal  of  the  tailings  will  be  acceptable. 
Officialdom  continues  to  Ignore  the  facts 
and/or  to  make  conysromlses  with  them — 
and  all  the  while.  Lake  Superior  Is  being 
studied  to  death!! 

At  this  rate.  Reserve  can  go  on  making  un- 
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acceptable  proposals  Indefinitely — ^leading  to 
still  more  studies  and  delays.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
other  sources.  Reserve  saves  from  $14,000  to 
924,000  each  day  they  are  p>ermltted  to  post- 
pone spending  the  necessary  money  to  con- 
vert to  on-land  dl^osfU.  There  are  Indica- 
tions that  Reserve  and  Its  Iseneficlarles  may 
actually  be  counting  on  delays  and  the  sav- 
ings derived  therefrom.  For  Instance,  the  re- 
port of  the  Mesabl  Tnist  states:  "It  Is  likely 
that  considerable  time  will  el(4>se  before  a 
solution  to  this  problem  Is  found,  during 
which  various  hearings  and  other  proceed- 
ings may  take  place."  Worse  yet,  the  volume 
of  dun^>lng  is  likely  to  Increase  and  even 
more  thsua  the  present  twenty-one  and  a  half 
million  tons  will  be  dumped — because  Re- 
serve's brochure  states:  "Reserve  looks  for- 
ward to  continued  growth.  All  of  the  com- 
pany's facilities  have  been  designed  and 
built  with  expansion  In  mind."  The  fore- 
going statement  Is  Reserve's  own — not  that 
of  an  enemy.  Their  own  words  betray  them! 

It  was  necessary  to  give  you  this  back- 
ground Information  so  that  you  might  know 
that  my  experience  with  officials  did  not 
concern  some  Inslgnlflcant  local  problem, 
Important  only  to  a  few — but  the  most 
precious  water  resource  of  all  I 

In  my  efforts  to  rescue  Lake  Superior,  I 
wrote  or  otherwise  contacted  officials  from 
the  state  legislature  level  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  including  members  of 
the  Congress,  the  past  and  present  Oovemora 
of  Michigan,  the  Attorney  General  and  De- 
partment of  NatiU'al  Resources  of  that 
state — and  also  committees,  comimlsslons, 
surveys,  bureaus,  agencies  and  councils  I  I 
saw  the  Lake  Superior  Enforcement  Confer- 
ence Chairman,  who  Is  also  the  government's 
chief  water  quality  enforcement  officer — 
and  even  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Environmental  Quality  Council.  It 
made  nc  difference  whom  I  approached — 
my  efforts  were  In  vain!  Sometimes,  the 
staffs  of  officials  were  enthusiastic,  and  help 
seemed  Inmilnent — but  It  always  ground  to 
a  sudden  and  unexplained  halt. 

I  even  wrote  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with 
whose  permit  Reserve  operates.  I  suggested 
certain  lake-wide  tests  and  reconmiended 
that  the  rail  cars  that  carry  ore  to  the  plant 
and  return  empty — be  used  to  haul  away  the 
tailings — either  back  to  the  pits  from  whence 
they  came  or  to  other  abandoned  mine  pits, 
there  to  serve  a  xiseful  purpose  as  fill.  The 
aforementioned  article.  "The  Pure  Railroad'' 
is  testimony  to  Reserve's  capability  to  move 
the  tailings  away  from  Lake  Superior.  Several 
engineers  have  told  me  this  was  an  excellent 
idea.  Admittedly,  this  would  be  more  costly 
than  simply  using  the  lake  as  a  FREE  private 
diunp — but  waste  disposal  Is  an  expected 
business  expense  that  Reserve  should  as- 
sume Just  as  all  its  competitors — Indeed  all 
businesses — and  even  we  Individuals — miist. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  mining  companies 
In  Northern  Michigan  are  having  consider- 
able success  In  revegetatlng  and  reforesting 
taUlngs  basins — end  this  with  a  view  to  con- 
serve the  land  for  game  preserves  and  the 
tailings  for  possible  future  use.  There  Is  a 
feasible  alternative  now;  so  further  studies 
are,  in  my  opinion,  delaying  tactics  that  may 
cost  the  taxpayers  untold  sums,  posterity  a 
baokbreaking  burden — and  Lake  Superior  Its 
very  life  I 

Kverylxxly  in  officialdom  seems  to  agree 
that  Lake  Superior  is  a  priceless  natiual  re- 
source— but  nobody  has  been  willing  to  take 
action  to  save  It!  Where  else  can  a  private 
citizen  go  for  help?  I  hope  that  the  fr\i8trat- 
ing  experience  of  this  private  citizen  will 
convince  you  that  some  recourse  should  be 
provided  by  the  Congress.  The  Individual 
citizen  with  limited  time  and  resources  is  no 
match  for  rich — and  therefore  powerfiU — 
industries,  which  can  hire  attorneys  and 
lobbyists  who  have  nothing  but  time  and  al- 
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most  unlimited  resources  to  stall  and  delay 
action. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  since  I  try  never  to 
let  pass  an  opportunity  to  intercede  for  Lake 
Superior.  I  here  and  now  beg  you — each  of 
you — to  help  me  save  Lake  Superior.  Further 
delays  are  Intolerable.  The  fate  of  Lake 
Superior  Is  not  negotiable) 

I  will  close  by  quoting  from  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  28,  1969,  from 
Dr.  Loren  R.  Graham  of  the  Institute  for 
Advance  Study,  Princeton: 

"Lake  Superior  Is  the  last  of  the  Great 
Lakes  that  can  be  called  clean.  The  saving  of 
this  magnlficlent  lake  from  the  fate  of  Lake 
Erie  Is  a  task  that  fully  deserves  a  permanent 
effort  of  nationwide  scope.  It  Is  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  In  the  world.  It  follows 
automatically  that  its  pollution  vxmld  be  the 
greatest  crime  in  the  pollution  of  freth 
water  of  which  man  is  capabale  .  .  .'•  He 
continued:  "Let  us  hope  that  we  never  have 
to  ask,  'Who  kUled  Lake  Superior?"* 

Gentleman,  I  believe  Lake  Superior  is 
being  killed.  I  cannot  be  an  accessory  by 
failing  to  defend  It — and  I  hope  that  you 
cannot ! 

Thank  you. 


ON  VIETNAM  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  National  Committee's  excel- 
lent publication  Mondat  again  this 
week  has  a  few  stories  In  it  that  I  believe 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  ooUeagues. 
They  are  as  follows : 

TV  NrrwoRKS  Ignore  Pro-Administration 
ViKTNAM  Veteran 

The  three  major  television  networks  last 
week  ignored  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  a  Vietnam 
veteran  who  argued  against  a  fixed  date  for 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  for  President 
Nixon's  Vletnamizatlon  program. 

Former  Navy  Lt.  Melville  L.  Stephens,  who 
spent  nearly  84  months  In  the  Southeast  Asia 
combat  zone,  criticized  calls  for  uncondition- 
al withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  the  setting 
of  an  Immediate  date  for  ending  American 
support.  The  two  weaknesses  of  these  argu- 
ments, he  said,  are  that,  first,  they  are  based 
on  supposition  valid  a  decade  ago,  and,  sec- 
ond, if  put  into  effeect,  they  would  result  In 
a  settlement  of  the  war  which  would  be  un- 
acceptable for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

"The  reason  I  am  here  today."  Stephens 
testifled,  "Is  to  ask  you  to  consider  carefully 
your  course,  so  that  peace  for  Americans  does 
not  come  at  the  cost  of  additional  sacrifice 
for  these  people.  I  ask  you  to  consider  care- 
fully the  manner  in  which  It  (the  war)  Is 
to  be  ended."  Stephens  declared  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
are  opposed  to  the  Communists  and  a  great 
many  of  them  have  taken  this  stand  because 
of  the  American  commitment  to  help.  "I 
would  like  to  think  that  you  and  I  and  the 
American  people  have  a  responsibility  to 
these  Vietnamese  who  have  had  faith  In  us 
and  risked  their  lives  for  something  they 
believe  in,"  Stephens  said.  "Peace  for  tis  must 
not  come  at  the  coet  of  their  lives." 

The  former  Navy  officer  said  he  was  offended 
by  some  demonstrators  he  saw  carrying  tba 
flag  of  the  Communist  Viet  Cong.  "I  fear 
that  some  of  the  American  people  have,  in 
their  passion  for  peace,  made  heroes  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  In  South  Vietnam  they  are  not 
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heroes."  Stephens  ndted  that  In  recedv^etica 
he  has  heard  a  gfeat  deal  about 
atrocities  In  Vietnam  but  very  little  about 
Communist  atrooitles.  He  personally  knew  of 
two.  he  said:  One,  which  he  saw,  was  a  Viet 
Cong  blowing  up  a  clearly  marked  school 
bus.  t^lch  kill^  two  children  and  wounded 
several  others;  and,  two,  an  ll-year-<fld 
South  Vietnamese  friend  of  his  whose  rl^t 
arm  was  cut  off  with  a  machete  becauae  the 
boy's  father  was  elected  to  a  minor  hamlet 
office.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  boy 
were  later  killed  In  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968. 

"Anyone  who  spent  any  time  at  all  in  Viet- 
nam can  tell  you  of  the  brutality  of  the  Com- 
munists," Stephens  told  the  Senators.  "They 
have  been  quite  blunt  In  stating  that  terror 
and  mass  executions  are  principle  strategy. 
The  South  Vietnamese  I  lived  with  know 
this.  They  know  that  they  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands  to  support  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.  They  depend  on  us  for  the  sup- 
port we  have  promised." 

Stephens  said  he  understands  the  passion 
of  everyone  for  an  end  to  the  war  but  It  is 
his  firm  conviction  that  peace  at  the  price 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  Is  too  expen- 
sive and  a  peace  that  could  not  be  lived 
with.  "I  want  to  tell  you  from  my  personal 
experience,  that  setting  an  arbitrary  date 
for  American  withdrawal  can  only  hurt  the 
chances  of  the  South  Vietnamese."  he  de- 
clared, "and  the  current  program  of  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  Is  as  rapid  as  I  believe  the 
situation  permits.  ...  I  t.hinv  that  the  Is- 
sue of  how  we  end  the  war  Is  not  one  of  a 
Nation's  saving  face,  but  of  our  responsi- 
bility as  a  Nation  and  Individuals  to  these 
citizens  of  South  Vietnam.  Many  have  com- 
mitted themselves  because  we  asked  them 
to,  and  I  hope  In  our  urgency  for  peace,  that 
we  do  not  abandon  them." 

STUDENTS   AGREE    WITH   ACNEW    MEDIA 

cxmcisM 

A  random  sample  of  60  dormitory  residents 
at  the  Storrs  Campus  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  has  shown  a  majority  of  stu- 
dents agreeing  with  Vice  President  Agnew's 
criticisms  of  the  media  but  not  with  the 
Vice  President.  The  poll,  conducted  by  Seth 
Schneider,  a  student  In  international  rela- 
tions, asked  students  If  they  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  quotes  taken  from  Agnew's 
November,  1969,  speech  about  the  media. 
The  quotes  were  not  attributed  to  the  Vice 
President.  Slxty-fovir  percent  of  the  students 
surveyed  agreed  with  Agnew's  statement  that 
the  TV  news  media  "wield  a  free  hand  In 
selecting,  presenting  and  Interpreting  great 
Issues  In  our  Nation;"  94  percent  agreed  the 
media  could  "make  or  break  a  personality  or 
event."  and  70  percent  agreed  the  media 
should  be  more  responsive  to  its  audience. 

When  the  students  were  asked:  "Do  you 
agree  with  Splro  Agnew?",  00  percent  said 
no,  10  percent  said  yes.  Interviewer  Sch- 
neider commented  on  the  poll  in  the  U  of 
Connecticut  paper.  "Chronicle."  saying:  "I 
find  this  a  dangerous  situation,  becaiise  In 
the  VS.  today  people  are  forgetting  about 
the  important  Issues  and  looking  for  per- 
sonalities that  they  find  agreeable  and  with 
whom  they  can  Identify.  This  means  moving 
further  and  further  from  the  issues  and  a 
realistic  approach  dealing  with  Issues,  caus- 
ing an  even  dimmer  future." 

Vietnam  "Dating  Game"  Is  Bombing 
Halt  Plxa  Wakmed  Over 
Every  so  often  In  the  Vietnam  debate  there 
emerges  a  new  central  theme,  which,  its  ad- 
vocates say  If  only  followed  win  lead  to  an 
end  of  the  war.  The  theme  has  changed  over 
the  years.  In  1968,  the  cry  was  stop  the 
bombing.  This  they  said  would  lead  to  "seri- 
ous discussions"  virith  the  enemy  and  thus 
hasten  an  end  to  the  war.  Presidential  candi- 
date Hubert  Humphrey  was  a  prime  pusher 
of  this  line.  In  a  Salt  Lake  City  speech  he 
announced  that  he  would  favor  a  bombing 
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bait  as  an  acceptable  risk  for  peace.  He  felt 
Bucb  action  would  lead  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  the  Communists.  The  bomblnfe 
was  halted  and  next  year  marks  the  third  sui- 
nlversary  of  the  "serious  discussions"  wi«i 
the  enemy  In  Paris.  So  much  for  stopping  thje 
bombing. 

But  the  critics  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policies  are  resourceful.  Th^ 
have  come  up  with  a  new  theme,  a  sort  9t 
"Dating  Game"  which  goes  like  this:  If  tfte 
President  would  set  a  fixed  date  for  America«i 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the  war  could  l)e 
ended  and  American  prisoners  of  war  set  free. 
This,  in  the  words  of  Washington  8t»r 
Foreign  Editor  Crosby  Noyes.  is  "an  entirely 
phony  issue." 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  April  7  Ind( 
china  Progress  Report:  "The  difficulty 
mairing  such  an  announcement  (a  flxfd 
withdrawal  date)  to  the  American  people  la 
that  I  would  also  be  making  that  announce- 
ment to  the  enemy.  And  it  would  serve  tte 
enemy's  purpose  and  not  our  own.  If  tke 
United  States  should  announce  that  we  wJU 
quit  regardless  of  what  the  enemy  does,  we 
would  have  thrown  away  our  principle  bar- 
gaining counter  to  win  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war;  we  would  remove  t^e 
enemy's  strongest  incentive  to  end  the  wbi 
sooner  by  negotiation:  and  we  will  have  glvf  n 
enemy  commanders  the  exact  information 
they  need  to  marshal  their  attacks  agali^t 
OMT  remaining  forces  at  their  most  viiln^- 
able  time." 

Why  a  fixed  virtthdrawal  date  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  would  lead  to  "serious  discussion*," 
advocates  of  the  plan  dont  say.  President 
Nixon,  supported  by  South  Vietnam's  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  has  put  forth  a  five  point  pflo- 
gram  for  peace  in  Vietnam ; 

An  Internationally  supervised  oease-flre  in 
place  throughout  Indochina; 

The  esUbllshment  of  an  Indochina  Peace 
Conference; 

Negotiation  of  an  agreed  timetable  for  tjie 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  frOm 
Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  North  Vietnam^ee 
reciprocity  and  International  veriflcation; 

A  fair  political  settlement  reflecting  tihe 
will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  of 
all  the  political  forces  in  South  Vietnam; 

The  Immediate  and  vmconditional  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  way  by  all  sides. 

The  United  States  has  also  supported 
South  Vietnam's  proposals  of  July  11,  1969. 
calling  for  free  elections  in  which  all  people 
and  parties  of  South  Vietnam,  including  «he 
National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  can  pur- 
tlclpate  and  for  a  mixed  electoral  commis- 
sion on  which  all  parties  Including  the  NJLF 
can  be  represented  to  work  out  the  modali- 
ties and  verification  procedures  for  si^cb 
elections.  ' 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken other  major  steps  toward  peace.  E4ch 
of  these  steps  was  urged  by  the  Communist 
side  and  its  American  supporters  as  con- 
structive contributions  designed  not  only  to 
reduce  U.S.  Involvement  but  also  to  open  the 
door  to  negotiations.  These  steps  Include: 

The  1968  halt  to  the  bombing  of  Ncftb 
Vietnam; 

Agreement    on    the    participation    of 
NLF  in  the  Paris  talks; 

U.S.  agreement  to  the  principle  of  tr^op 
withdrawals; 

U.S.  troop  withdrawals  totally  266,000 
May  1,  1971,  to  reach  a  total  of  396,000  T^.S. 
troops  withdrawn  by  December  1,  1971.  The 
authorized  celling  for  U.S.  military  personjiel 
In  Vietnam  will  have  dropped  from  549  iXX) 
In  January  1969  when  President  Nixon  t^k 
office,  to  184,000  by  December  1971.  Furtlier 
reductions  are  expected  under  the  Nixon 
Administration's  Vietnamization  program: 

A  series  of  de-escalatory  steps  substantially 
cutting  back  B-53  activity  and  U.S.  tacttcal 
air  activity  in  Southeast  Asia;  i 

Appointment  of  a  new  senior  negotiate^  in 
Paris. 
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The  response? 

Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(NLF)  have  rejected  these  proposals  and  all 
other  proposals  and  steps  for  peace: 

They  refuse  even  to  consider  the  Allied  pro- 
posals as  agenda  items  at  the  Paris  talks. 

They  have  continued  to  reject  all  notions 
of  reciprocity,  verifiable  open  elections  or 
Internal  verification. 

Despite  their  promises,  they  refuse  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

They  demand  that  the  United  States  com- 
mit itself  unilaterally  and  unconditionally: 

To  total  unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  troops 
and  war  material,  and  the  dismantling  of  all 
U.S.  bases, 

To  the  overthrow  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  (President,  Vice 
President  and  Prime  Minister) , 

To  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  so-called 
"coalition"  government  established  prior  to 
any  elections  and  in  the  absence  of  any  in- 
ternational verification.  It  would  consist  of 
the  NLF's  "Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment" and  varloxis  personages  defined  in 
the  NLF's  view  as  "really  standing  for  peace. 
Independence  and  neutrality." 

In  exchange  for  such  a  total  unilateral 
commitment  by  the  U.S.,  Hanoi  and  the  NLF 
have  pledged  absolutely  nothing.  They  have 
at  best  indicated  that  If  all  this  was  done 
they  might  "discuss" — i.e.,  not  release — the 
prisoners  of  war. 

While  Hanoi  continues  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  single  North  Vietnamese  soldier  outside 
of  North  Vietnam,  100,000  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  in  South  Vietnam,  90,000  are  in 
Laos,  and  60,000  are  in  Cambodia  continuing 
to  wage  wars  of  aggression  against  North 
Vietnam's  neighbors. 

These  facts  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  demand  for  a  fixed  date  for  UJ3. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  isnt  another  polit- 
ical ploy  designed  to  embarass  President  Nix- 
on. Those  who  feel  this  is  the  case  point  to  a 
remark  by  Democratic  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  that, 
although  he  voted  for  it,  a  Senate  resolution 
calling  for  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
by  December  31,  1973  "doesn't  mean  anything 
at  all.  It's  ambiguous.  It's  pie  in  the  sky.  Like 
a  Mother  Hubbard  skirt,  It  covers  everything 
and  touches  nothing." 
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EXCEP-nONAL  CHILDREN'S  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 


or   CONNXCnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  num- 
ber of  States,  the  week  of  May  3  to  7  is 
dedicated  to  the  achievements  and  ar- 
tistic craftsmanship  of  the  Nation's  7 
million  handicapped  children.  "Excep- 
tional Children's  Week"  is  a  celebration 
of  hope.  The  Congress  has  duly  noted  the 
crisis  aspects  of  providing  education  for 
the  child  with  special  means  by  de- 
vising the  funding  mechanisms  and  pro- 
grams that  make  special  education  a 
reality.  This  week,  examples  of  the  artist- 
ry of  these  children  is  on  display  in  the 
large  open  lounge  next  to  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Raybum  Building.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  had  the  honor  to  address  the 
conference  in  my  home  State  of  Con- 
necticut designed  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram of  increased  quality  education  for 
exceptional  children. 

This  conference  was  cosponsored  by 
the  bureau  of  pupil  personnel,  special 
education  services  of  the  State  depart- 
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ment  of  education,  the  Connecticut  Col- 
lege OfiBce  of  Community  Affairs,  East- 
ern Connecticut  State  College,  the  school 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Norwich  area  special 
education  project.  Under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude those  remarks  which  point  out  the 
need  for  further  Federal  action  if  we 
are  to  reach  the  goal  of  full  education  op- 
portunity for  the  handicapped  by  1980. 

Partnership  Between  Federal,  State,  and 
Local  Distkicts  fob  Better  Future  Plan- 
ning Special  Education 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  delighted  to 
participate  in  this  timely  and  Important 
conference.  As  a  Nation,  we  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  devise  the  funding  mecha- 
nisms and  programs  needed  to  provide  pub- 
lic education  for  the  child  with  spMSClal 
needs.  At  all  levels  of  government,  it  Is  all  too 
clear  that  programs  have  been  poorly  co- 
ordinated and  underfunded  for  many  years. 
The  latest  figures  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimate  that  there  are  now  6  million 
school-age  and  one  million  preschool-age 
children  who  are  handicapped.  Only  40  per- 
cent of  these  children  receive  any  special 
education  at  all.  This  is  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation In  a  country  which  aims  to  provide  an 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  each  and 
every  child. 

Earlier  this  month.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  urged  that 
we  adopt  as  one  of  our  national  goals,  the 
provision  of  full  educational  c^portunlty  for 
every  handicapped  child  in  the  Nation  by 
1980.  "The  right  of  a  handicapped  child  to 
the  special  education  he  needs  is  as  basic  to 
him  as  is  the  right  of  any  other  young  citi- 
zen to  an  appropriate  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,"  said  Dr.  Marland.  "It  is  unjust 
for  our  society  to  provide  handicapped  chil- 
dren with  anything  less  than  the  full  and 
equal  educational  opportunity  they  need 
to  reach  their  maxlmtun  potential  and  attain 
rewarding,  satisfying  lives." 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  recent  developments  In  programs  of  spe- 
cial education  at  the  Federal  level.  Then  I 
will  discuss  some  specific  objectives  which 
must  be  achieved  in  the  decade  ahead  if  Dr. 
Marland's  goal  is  to  be  fully  realized  by  1980. 
And  finally,  I  should  like  to  talk  about  the 
potential  role  of  the  teacher,  parent,  and 
concerned  citizen  In  strengthening  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  partnership  in  special 
education. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Federal  Government 
was  spending  less  than  $1  million  a  year  for 
services  relating  to  special  education.  This 
year,  the  figure  Is  about  $170  million.  In  ad- 
dition, it  Is  estimated  that  state  and  local 
oulays  will  total  nearly  $3  billion  in  1971. 
Connecticut  in  particular  has  made  impres- 
sive progress  during  the  last  few  years  in 
meeting  the  needs  ot  its  exceptional  chil- 
dren. But  remarkable  as  these  developments 
have  been,  they  pale  beside  the  problems  of 
many  thousands  of  children  who  have  yet  to 
be  served.  Edward  Martin,  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Handicapped  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, estimates  that  adequate  programs  for 
all  7  million  handicapped  children  would 
cost  about  $10  billion  a  year.  In  the  long 
nm,  however,  such  expenditure  is  an  invest- 
ment which  not  only  results  in  savings  for 
the  taxpayer,  but  also  preptu-es  the  handi- 
capped person  for  a  full  and  productive  life 
in  society.  According  to  a  recent  interview 
with  Dr.  Martin:  "A  handicapped  chUd  who 
does  not  receive  special  education  ta  likely  to 
wind  up  in  an  institution  or  on  the  welfare 
rolls.  .  .  .  The  cost  to  tha  public  of  main- 
taining him  In  that  dependent  status  may 
total,  in  a  normal  lifetime,  arovmd  $300,000. 
The  same  child  could  grow  up  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible, self-supporting  adult  If  he  had 
the  benefit  of  15  years  of  special  education 
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at  an  average  cost  of  $2,000  per  year,  or  $30,- 
000  in  all.  In  other  words,  educating  a  handi- 
capped child  costs  only  one-tenth  as  much  as 
neglecting  him."  Thus  one  of  our  goals  must 
be  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  urgent 
need  for  sufficient  funds  for  special  educa- 
tion. 

Money,  however,  has  not  been  the  only 
problem.  There  has  also  been  a  lack  of  oo- 
onllnatlon  between  a  varlarty  of  Federal 
programs  affecting  the  education  of  the 
exceptional  child.  In  1966,  as  you  know. 
Congress  passed  major  legislation  affecting 
special  education.  Under  Title  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA)  fvmds  were  provided  for  a  program 
of  State  grants,  regional  resource  centers, 
and  several  other  purpoeee.  Existing  pro- 
grams continued  to  function  under  separate 
legislation,  however,  and  subsequent  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act,  were  not 
integrated  with  Title  VI  of  ESEA.  This  situa- 
tion not  only  created  confusion  for  those  ap- 
plying for  Federal  funds,  but  It  also  led 
to  a  certain  loss  of  focus  at  the  national 
level.  Rather  than  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  education  of  the  handicapped, 
we  had  created  a  legislative  Jungle  which 
sometimes  hindered   as  much  as  it  helped. 

Just  last  year,  in  an  attempt  to  remedy 
this  situation,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Title  VI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1969/79  (P.L.  91-230). 
In  my  view,  this  legislation  Is  bound  to 
have  a  profound  and  oonstructlve  impact 
on  special  education.  A  recent  article  In 
the  Journal,  Exceptional  Children,  sum- 
marized the  accomplishments  of  this  piece 
of  legislation   In   these   wcMxls: 

In  treating  the  authorities  of  programs 
for  the  handicapped  as  a  single,  Interlock- 
ing package,  the  Congress  has: 

Clearly  recognized  the  dlstlnctlvenesfl  of 
the  handicapped  as  a  major  target  ptopula- 
tlon; 

Established  a  leg;islative  framework  which 
prepares  for  a  total  response  to  their  needs, 
increasing  authorizations  from  $320  million 
to  $486  million  by  1973; 

Reaffirmed  and  extended  the  mandate  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped as  a  part  of  that  response; 

Encouraged  the  Increasing  efforts  of  spe- 
cial education  to  emphasize  the  humanity 
of  handicapped  people  and  to  resist  me- 
chanical categorizations  of  them  as  exten- 
sions of  particular  afflictions;  and 

Given  Impetus  to  the  broad  range  of 
cooperative  actions  among  state  and  local 
agencies  and  unlversitlee. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  amended  and 
consolidated  the  various  special  teacher 
training  programs,  the  Early  Education  As- 
sistance Act,  and  provisions  for  instructional 
media  for  the  handicapped,  with  the  pro- 
grams formerly  authorized  under  Title  VI  of 
ESEA.  and  extended  their  authorizations 
through  1973.  In  addition,  a  new  program 
was  created  which  provides  special  assistance 
for  children  with  specific  learning  disabilities 
In  the  form  of  support  for  research,  teacher 
training,  and  model  centers.  The  amend- 
ments also  revised  the  teswher  fellowship 
program  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  to 
Include  teachers  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren, and  called  on  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation for  an  evaluation  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  needs  of  the  gifted  are  being 
met. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  Connecticut  received 
$415,459  under  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  For  the  coming  year,  both  the 
President's  budget  and  the  House-passed  ap- 
propriation bill  request  additional  furuls  for 
special  education. 

According  to  the  latest  annual  report  from 
the  Office  of  Education  on  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  {Better  EducaUon  for 
Handicapped  Children,  Annual  Report  Fiscal 
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Year  1969 — Aid  to  State  and  Local  ScfiooU), 
during  the  1968-69  school  year  the  two  ma- 
jor programs  of  aid  served  approximately 
226,000  handicapped  children  through  grants 
of  more  than  $54  million.  41,000  staff  mem- 
bers received  Inservlce  training  and  16,600 
new  staff  members  were  employed.  This  year 
the  Office  of  Education  reports  that  grants 
totalling  almost  $30  million  have  been 
awarded  to  help  train  approximately  20,000 
people  for  work  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped.  Compared  to  the  237,000  ad- 
ditional teachers  and  specialists  who  are 
needed  if  all  handicapped  children  are  to  be 
served,  however,  it  Is  obvious  that  we  stlU 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Other  recent  developments  at  the  Federal 
level  Include  the  establishment  of  a  national 
Special  Education  Information  Center  In 
Washington,  D.C.  to  provide  computerized 
Information  to  parents,  teachers,  and  other 
Interested  persons  on  the  faoUltiee  and  other 
special  education  programs  available  to 
handicapped  children  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Center,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  Handicaj^ed,  con- 
ducted a  nation-wide  survey  to  determine 
the  names,  addresses,  and  the  services  of 
every  educational  project  in  the  United 
States  which  offers  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  nattire  of  the  response  so  far 
indicates  that  this  will  be  an  Invaluable  re- 
source for  those  who  are  Interested  in  im- 
proving educational  opporunlty  for  the 
handicapped. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  brief  summary  of 
activities  at  the  national  level,  that  signifi- 
cant strides  are  being  made  In  the  right  di- 
rection. It  is  equally  obvious,  however,  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  If  we  are  to  reach 
the  goal  of  full  educational  opportunity  for 
the  handicapped  by  1980. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  al- 
ready established  target  objectives  for  fiscal 
1972.  These  Include: 

Programs  for  an  additional  250,000  school 
children,  raising  the  total  number  to  nearly 
3  million; 

Career  education.  Including  placement  and 
employment  servlcec,  for  250,000  teen-age 
handicapped  children  already  receiving  spe- 
cial education; 

17,000  trained  teachers  to  support  the  addi- 
tional special  education  programs,  and  12,000 
teachers  trained  to  work  with  handicapped 
children  in  their  regular  classrooms. 

Long-range  goals  must  also  Include  an 
emphasis  on  preventive  health  care  for  young 
children,  an  exi>ansdon  of  programs  for  the 
preechool-age  handicapped  child,  and  the 
provision  of  badly  needed  services  to  the  in- 
ner-city and  rural  child. 

In  the  interim  it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  providing  some 
form  of  emergency  aid  to  those  parents  and 
children  whose  needs  cannot  now  be  met  In 
the  public  school  system.  In  Connecticut,  for 
instance,  about  half  of  our  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  being  served  with  Federal,  State,  or 
locally-funded  programs.  This  compares  fav- 
orably with  the  efforts  being  made  in  many 
other  States,  but  the  fact  remains  that  many 
thousands  of  lives  will  remain  unfulfilled  as 
a  result  of  our  Inaction.  We  must  have  full 
funding  If  we  are  to  meet  the  astronomical 
costs  of  providing  special  education. 

My  third  and  final  point  is  the  pressing 
need  for  better  coordination  and  conuntinlca- 
tlon  among  people  and  programs  of  special 
education  at  all  levels.  There  is  great  poten- 
tial in  the  regional  service  concept  which 
allows  small  school  districts  to  pool  their 
resources  and  thus  expand  their  programs. 
"ITiere  Is  great  potential  In  the  improved 
exchange  of  information  and  even  staff  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  government.  And 
there  is  great  potential  In  establishing  better 
commxinicatlon  between  Oongrees  and  the 
people  It  serves.  As  your  representative  In 
Washington,  I  am  often  stmck  by  the  many 
Issues  which  neither  the  eiSacator  nor  the 
legislator  can  resOli^  ftlone,  by  the  many 
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challenges  which  neither  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  the  State  nor  the  local  district  haa 
the  reeouroes  to  meet  Independently.  The 
partnership  between  people,  programs  and 
levels  of  government  must  be  both  strength- 
ened and  Improved  If  our  efforts  to  aid  the 
expectional  child  are  to  provide  maximum 
benefits. 

If  existing  programs  are  to  be  Improved 
and  new  programs  devised  to  meet  your 
needs,  your  views  are  essential  to  the  legis- 
lative process.  Both  the  concerned  legislator 
and  ttie  concerned  teacher,  p>arent  and  citi- 
zen share  a  common  goal — quality  educa- 
tion for  ev«ry  American  chUd.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  achieve  this  goal,  and 
I  hope  that  I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  the 
Issues  which  we  will  be  facing  together  in  the 
oomlng  years.  I  thank  you  for  your  continu- 
ing devotion  to  the  cause  of  special  educa- 
tion, I  solicit  your  advice,  and  I  pledge  my 
asslatance  to  your  efforts  to  Insure  that  each 
exceptional  chUd  will  soon  share  in  the  equal 
educatioiud  opportunity  which  this  Nation 
has  prcKnlaed  to  make  a  reality  for  all. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  WALK  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  TLOKJDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution  designating 
May  as  "Human  Development  Month" 
and  May  8  and  9  as  the  "International 
Walk  for  Development  Weekend." 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  sponsoring 
committee  of  the  International  Walk  for 
Development,  I  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  humanitarian  work  of  the  Young 
World  Development  organization  of  the 
American  Freedom  From  Himger  Foun- 
dation. 

The  development  of  human  resources 
is  a  cause  which  we  can  all  support.  The 
walk  itself  is  symbolic  of  the  commit- 
ment to  that  cause.  As  a  sign  carried  by 
some  of  the  walkers  says:  "Walking 
hurts,  but  hunger  kills." 

By  walking  or  sponsoring  a  walker  we 
can  make  a  contribution  to  the  noble 
goals  of  human  resource  development. 
As  outlined  by  the  sponsors  of  the  walk, 
they  are: 

First.  Reduction  of  world  military  ex- 
penditures. 

Second.  Assuring  an  adequate  exist- 
ence for  every  family  and  every  nation. 

Third.  Feeding  the  world's  p<^ulation. 

Fourth.  Living  at  ease  with  our  own 
and  the  world's  diversity  of  peoples  and 
cultures. 

Fifth.  Harnessing  the  growth  of  the 
world's  population. 

Sixth.  Reversing  the  degradation  of 
the  eaxth  and  its  environment. 

To  the  end  of  accomplishing  these 
objectives,  walks  for  development  will  be 
held  in  more  than  350  communities  in 
the  United  States  and  in  51  countries 
around  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dedicated  activity 
it  is  difficult  not  to  hear  the  echo  of  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy  who  often  quoted: 

Some  people  see  things  as  they  are  and 
ask  why.  I  dream  of  things  that  nevet  were 
and  ask  why  not. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  need  for 
the  "lift  of  a  driving  dream"  for  our 
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NatiOTi.  Projects  such  u  the  Intem4- 
tlanal  Walk  for  Development  provide 
that  lift  and  a  sense  of  purpose  for  many 
thousands  of  Americans. 

Equally  Important,  the  results  of  the 
inhuman  resource  development  activities 
will  allow  others  to  see  and  share  suqh 
dreams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our  colleagues 
Don  Eraser  and  Fred  Schwengel  fpr 
sponsoring  this  special  order,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  add  its  collective  sanction 
to  the  International  Walk  for  Develop- 
ment by  early  and  favorable  action  ^ 
the  resolution. 


POLISH  THIRD  OP  MAY  CONSim  f- 
TION  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  May  3,  is  a  significant  date  for 
millions  of  Americans  of  Polish  ancesti?y, 
and  for  Poles  everywhere  in  the  worW. 
It  is  an  important  Polish  national  holi- 
day—the Polish  Third  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

Throughout  the  United  States  todaiy. 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  pay  tribute 
to  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  and  re- 
mind their  fellow  Americans  that  Poland 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  liberalism 
in  Europe. 

On  May  3,  1791.  without  a  bloody 
revolution  and  without  even  serious 
domestic  disorder,  Poland  eliminated  the 
basic  weaknesses  of  her  parliamentary 
and  social  system  and  adopted  a  demo- 
cratic constitution. 

Unfortimately,  this  dramatic  high- 
light of  Polish  history  led  to  but  a  short 
period  of  democracy.  Only  4  years  later 
came  the  third  partition  of  Poland  py 
Russia,  Pri'ssia.  and  Austria.  ' 

In  the  PoUsh  Third  of  May  Constitu- 
tion is  found  this  signiflcant  statement 
of  democratic  principles: 

All  power  In  civil  society  shotild  be 
rived  from  the  will  of  the  people;  Its 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and 
tegrlty  of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale 
on  a  lasting  foundation. 

This  philosophy  of  government  lis 
based  on  the  same  principles  that  our 
own  Republic  adopted  at  about  this  thxie 
period,  and  under  which  we  have  opi- 
ated for  nearly  two  centuries.  I 

Separated  from  Europe  and  its  lath 
century  turmoil  by  3,000  miles  of  ocetn. 
the  United  States  grew  and  prospered 
during  the  years  that  Poland  became  a 
pawn  in  the  hands  of  European  military 
powers. 

Today,  as  we  recall  that  bright  n^- 
ment  of  Poland's  history,  we  join  In  a 
prayer  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  shiall 
remain  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  brive 
Polish  people  until  the  inevitable  qay 
that  Poland  again  shall  take  its  place 
among  the  world's  democracies. 

Polish   American   Congress.   Inc., 

April  19, 1971 
Hon.  WnxiAM  D.  Foro, 
U.S.  House  of  Representativei, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  Ford:  Since  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n,  during  which  Poland's  valiant 
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struggle  against  nazl-communlst  totalitari- 
anism has  become  "an  inspiration  for  man- 
kind", the  United  States  Congress  annually 
commemorates  one  of  the  brightest  events 
In  Polish  history — the  adoption  of  May  3rd 
Constitution  of  1791.  Theae  special  observ- 
ances In  both  Chambers  of  Congress  dem- 
onstrate American  friendship  toward  the 
Polish  nation,  whose  millennial  heritage  of 
Christianity  and  participation  In  the  growth 
of  Western  culture  is  now  being  ruthlessly 
suppressed   by   communist   tyranny. 

The  Poles,  longing  for  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance, do  need  your  words  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  sustain  them  In  psychologi- 
cal resistance  to  communism  and  Soviet 
domination. 

The  Polish  American  Congress,  represent- 
ing over  twelve  million  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry,  sincerely  appreciates  your  past  par- 
ticipation m  May  3rd  Observances  and  ap- 
peals for  your  assistance  in  malting  the  com- 
ing program  In  the  Congress  as  impressive 
and  memorable  as  In  the  previous  years. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  fact- 
sheet  dealing  with  this  event. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Casimis  I.  Lknaso, 

Executive  Director, 
Polish  American  Congreaa. 

Mat  Thiri) — Teb  Poush  Nationai,  Holidat 
On  May  3rd  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrate 
a  Polish  National  Holiday — the  Polish  Third 
of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live,  In  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  throughout  the 
month  of  May  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  lib- 
eralism In  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3rd  In  1791,  barely  two  years 
after  the  adoption  of  Its  Constitution  by  the 
United  States  in  1789,  that  Poland  without  a 
bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  disorder 
succeeded  in  reforming  her  public  life  and 
m  eradicating  her  Internal  decline.  But  this 
great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Poland  In  1798 
by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 

POLAND  PIONXZSKS  LIBERAUSM  IN  ETTROPS 

The  greatness  of  the  May  Third  Polish 
Constitution  consisted  In  the  fact  that  it 
eliminated  with  one  stroke  the  most  funda- 
mental weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamen- 
tary and  social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this 
great  moment  In  their  history  to  the  fore- 
front of  their  tradition  rather  than  any  one 
of  their  anniversaries  of  glorloiis  victories  or 
heroic  revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  given  use  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the  state, 
which  is  the  primary  postulate  In  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  truism 
cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  political 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  Oermans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national, 
sovereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  from  Po- 
land was  then,  as  it  has  been  throughout 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  unto  today, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  In  Rus- 
sia fuid  Germany.  In  1796  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to 
partition  and  rape  her.  In  1939  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soil, 
as  the  absolute  totalitarianism  systems  of 
TK^gl-orri  and  communism  again  felt  the 
danger  of  true  liberalism  coming  from 
Poland  Just  as  in  1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
this  liberalism  was  formulated  In  these 
words: 

"All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  Its  end  and  ob- 
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}ect  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation." 


AMZRICAN    AND   POLISH  CONSTITUTIONS 
ffT-»*TT.A»I.T    INBPIRXD 

The  philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  Consti- 
tution leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Amerl' 
can  people  and  the  PoUsh  people  had  each 
drawn  inspiration  for  their  respective  con- 
stitutions from  the  same  source. 

Mediation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  tb« 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American 
of  PoUsh  origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans  of 
Poland's  destiny  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  prophesies  the  ultimate  trl\unph  of 
Justice,  even  though  Poland  once  more  has 
been  deprived  of  her  Independence,  sov- 
ereignty and  her  territory  by  one  of  our 
former  allies,  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  consent 
of  other  United  Nations. 


LETTER  OF   COMMENDA-HON 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTXANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Daniel  E. 
Zabel,  13  Bonnie  Avenue,  Bel  Air,  Md., 
has  brought  to  my  attention  the  out- 
standing job  being  done  by  two  teachers 
at  the  Villa  Cresta  Elementary  School, 
Baltimore  County:  Miss  Rose  A.  White 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Riley.  These  teachers 
have  shown  an  exceptional  concern  for 
their  students  outside  the  classroom  as 
well  as  inside.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  them  by  including  Mr.  Zabel's  letter  of 
commendation  in  the  Congressionai 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Cxjuoencx  D.  Lomo.  Towaon,  Ud. 

Dear  Mr.  Long:  In  a  day  in  which  there 
is  so  much  criticism  of  our  Institutions  and 
leaders.  I  feel  those,  who  by  their  example 
prove  the  validity  of  our  system,  deserve 
equal  time.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  would 
call  to  your  attention  Miss  White  and  Mrs. 
RUey,  teachers  at  the  Villa  Cresta  Elemen- 
tary School,  Baltimore  Coxmtj,  and  hope  you 
wUl  share  this  Information  with  their  sup- 
ervisors. 

WhUe  knowledge  of  their  abUlties  as 
teachers  reaches  me  only  at  second  han<1, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  It  Is  conveyed 
leaves  nc  doubt  In  my  mind  as  to  their  ef- 
fectiveness. Recently  I  helped  the  entertain- 
ment committee  with  their  Fiesta,  and  ex- 
perienced tills  close  teacher-student  relation- 
ship, which  I  can  say  was  mutual  admira- 
tion. 

Touching  close  to  my  life  are  my  own 
grandchUdren  and  It  Is  in  this  context  that 
the  above  teachers  have  renewed  my  faith  In 
my  fellow  man  and  of  the  best  of  our  way 
of  life. 

It  was  at  a  time  of  personal  trouble  and 
Illness  of  my  daughter  and  her  husband  that 
these  two  teachers  sought  out  my  grandchil- 
dren to  take  them  to  the  movies,  bowling, 
and  other  recreational  activities.  I  under- 
stand that  this  Is  not  Just  an  isolated  In- 
cident of  their  industry,  thoughtfulness,  and 
charity,  but  that  many  have  been  touched 
by  them. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  words 
will  In  some  way  convey  my  thoughts  and 
bring  to  these  flne  examples  of  the  teaching 
profession  the  recognition  that  I  believe  la 
due  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  E.  Zaeel. 
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NA'nON'S  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYS- 
TEM  REQUIRES  REFORM 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  NXW   JKRSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday this  Nation  observed  "Law  Day 
UJ3.A."  It  was  a  reminder  that  if  con- 
structive changes  are  to  come  in  our  so- 
ciety, they  must  result  under  law  and 
through  reason. 

That  Law  Day  occupies  only  a  single 
calendar  day  is  merely  symbolic.  For  It 
is  an  annual  reminder  that  while  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  observance 
are  constant  their  viability  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted.  Instead,  they  must  be 
nurtured  and  sustained  by  all  Americans. 

Much  of  this  Nation's  attention  has 
been  centered  these  past  few  weeks  on 
the  throngs  of  young  Americans  who 
have  demonstrated  here  In  Washington 
and  in  other  places  against  the  war. 

Thus,  there  is  a  temptation  to  dwell  on 
the  issue  of  violence,  of  mob  actions  and 
the  place  for  peaceful  dissent  within  the 
law  in  our  society. 

But  there  is  another  serious  problem 
in  this  country.  That  is  the  problem  of 
our  floundering  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice; a  system  in  which  the  speedy  trial 
is  too  often  only  a  heady  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  wishful  thinking  politicians 

Our  courts  and  the  Judges  who  preside 
in  them  are  the  ultimate  guardians  of 
our  basic  freedoms. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  shortage  of 
Judges,  of  prosecutors  and  of  accessory 
help  for  them,  or  for  the  hopelessly  in- 
adequate court  facilities  in  far  too  msuiy 
urban  communities. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  larger  and  larger 
dockets,  and  heavier  and  heavier  back- 
logs, in  trial  courts  and  in  some  places 
in  appellate  courts,  and  often  in  both. 

The  inevitable  results  are  a  denial  of 
Justice,  citizen  disrespect  for  the  law  and 
those  who  enforce  and  administer  it,  and 
a  general  breakdown  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

In  many  States,  not.  I  am  glad  to  say 
my  own,  judges  are  elected.  If  there  Is 
any  single  principle  upon  which  most 
leaders  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  almost  imlversally  agree, 
it  is  that  any  system  other  than  a  merit 
selection  plan  is  undesirable. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  In  an 
address  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
last  August,  put  his  finger  on  the  real 
problems  facing  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  recommended  steps  to  be  taken  to 
improve  the  system  in  the  futxure. 

Justice  Burger  pointed  out  that  while 
61  new  Federal  district  judgeships  were 
added  by  Congress  last  year,  it  was  the 
result  of  efforts  which  began  5  years 
earlier: 

We  see  therefore  that  the  additional 
judges,  needed  In  1965,  were  not  authorized 
until    1970— 

Justice  Burger  said: 

We  cannot  solve  our  problems  by  meet- 
ing needs  five  or  more  years  after  they  arise. 
The  time  to  plan  for  1975  and  1980  needs  Is 
now,  and  I  hopte  this  can  be  accomplished, 
not  simply  by  adding  more  Judges,  but  by 
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the  more  efflclent  use  of  Judicial  manpower 
and  greater  productivity  through  Improved 
methods,  machinery,  management  and 
trained  administrative  personnel — 

He  said. 

The  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that 
while  more  judges  were  added,  more  laws 
were  passed  resulting  in  more  cases  com- 
ing before  the  Federal  courts. 

Observed  Justice  Burger: 

The  difficulty  lies  In  our  tendency  to  meet 
new  and  legitimate  demands  with  new  laws 
which  are  passed  without  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  consequences  in  terms  of  case- 
loads. 

Included  in  the  Chief  Justice's  recom- 
mendations were  the  following,  which  I 
believe  are  particularly  Important: 

The  system  of  criminal  Justice  must  be 
viewed  as  a  process  embracing  every  phase 
from  crime  prevention  through  the  correc- 
tional system.  We  can  no  longer  limit  our 
responsibility  to  providing  defense  services 
for  the  Judicial  process,  yet  continue  to  be 
miserly  with  the  needs  of  correctional  Insti- 
tutions and  probation  and  parole  services. 

The  whole  process  of  appeals  must  be  re- 
examined. It  Is  cumbersome  and  costly  and 
It  encourages  delay  and  It  takes  too  long. 
Some  courts  . . .  have  develojjed  procedures  to 
screen  out  trlvolous  appeals.  Finally  at  some 
point  is  indispensable  to  any  rational — and 
workable — Judicial  system. 

We  made  a  wise  choice  in  guaranteeing  a 
lawyer  In  every  serious  criminal  case  but 
we  must  now  make  certain  that  lawyers  are 
adequately  trained,  and  that  the  representa- 
tion Is  on  a  high  professional  basis.  It  Is 
professional  representation  we  promise  to 
give — nothing  more — and  always  within  ac- 
cepted standards  of  conduct.  This  Associa- 
tion has  now  provided  lawyers  with  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  standards  and  It  la 
up  to  the  courts  and  the  bar  of  every  state 
to  make  sure  they  are  followed. 

This  Nation,  if  it  is  to  protect  the  sense 
of  confidence  in  the  courts  which  is  es- 
sential in  maintaining  the  fabric  of  or- 
dered liberty  for  a  free  people,  must  make 
changes  in  its  Judicial  methods  and  pro- 
cedures and  machinery. 

I  call  on  the  Congress  to  cooperate 
with  the  judiciary  in  this  regard. 


SLAUGHTER  OF  SEA  MAMMALS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF   CONNXCTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  most  historic  whaling  communities 
in  the  Nation  can  be  found  In  my  Sec- 
ond District  of  Connecticut.  So,  I  am 
no  strsmger  to  the  lore  of  this  ancient 
and  venerable  craft.  And,  I  sun  as  con- 
cerned as  anyone  that  the  whale  be 
saved  from  extinction  threatened  by  the 
bootleg  whaling  fleets  of  foreign  nations. 
However,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  there  is  disagreement  among  the 
various  affected  government  agencies 
over  the  proper  position  the  United 
States  should  take  on  whale  conservation 
and  membership  in  the  International 
Whaling  Commission.  Based  on  the  fol- 
lowing information  published  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  trade  bible,  Ocean 
Science  News,  I  have  called  for  an  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  official  Government's 
position  on  marine  mammal  conserva- 
tion. 

Under  the  leave  to  Include  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  pinpoints  the  need 
for  immediate  clarification  of  United 
States  policy  and  the  need  for  action  to 
preserve  and  protect  all  marine  mam- 
mals. 

OcKAN  ScisNai  Nrws 

The  VS.  haa  taken  unilateral  actiona 
over  the  last  13  months  In  regard  to  Intw- 
natlonal  whaling  operations.  In  June  of 
1970,  the  Interior  Department — without 
regard  to  the  efforts  and  actions  of  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  (IWC), 
without  regard  to  the  flndin^^s  of  a  special 
study  group  of  the  IWC's  Scientific  Com- 
mittee, without  prior  consultation  with  the 
State,  Cranmeroe  and  Defense  Departments — 
added  tb»  sperm,  finback  and  sel  whales 
to  the  official  VS.  Endangered  Species  List, 
thus  prohibiting  their  taking  by  American 
whalers  and  any  import  into  the  U.8.  of 
products  derived  from  their  taking  by  whal- 
ers of  other  nations.  Interior  also  failed  to 
consult  with  either  Dr.  J.  L.  McHugh.  UJ3. 
Commissioner  to  the  IWC  (and  at  that  time 
himself  In  the  Interior  Department)  or  with 
Dr.  D.  Q.  Chapman,  Chairman  of  the  IWC 
Scientific  Committee  (also  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Center  of  Quantative 
Science  in  Forestry,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife) 
and,  seemingly,  ignored  testimony  offered 
before  a  meeting  of  the  IWC  by  observers 
from  The  Fauna  Preservation  Society,  the 
International  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Animals,  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  International  Association  of 
Oame,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commission- 
ers, and  the  World  WUdllfe  Fund,  none 
of  whom  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  ban  on  the  killing  of  sel,  fin  or 
sperm  wholes— only  that  the  catch  limit  Is  set 
by  the  IWC,  for  some  stocks,  were  too  high. 
More  recently  (OSN,38Apr71) .  Commerce 
Department  establ  Jibed  an  absolute  ban  on 
whaling  by  U.S.  citizens  effective  31Dec71 — 
again  without  any  evident  consultation  wUth 
either  U.S.  or  other  experts.  This  Is  a  uni- 
lateral action,  taken  without  recognition  of 
our  membership  In  IWC,  which  Includes 
these  member  nations:  UJ3.S.R.,  Japan, 
U.K.,  Canada,  Norway,  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, Republic  of  South  Africa,  Mexico, 
Spain,  Portugal,  The  Netherlands,  Panama, 
Iceland,  France,  ChUe  and  Peru. 

Personally,  we  like  whales,  especially  por- 
poises; we  view  them  more  as  friends  and 
associates  than  as  wUd  animals  to  be  killed 
and  hunted  for  profit.  However,  that's  a  sub- 
jective view  and,  perhaps,  not  very  realistic 
In  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Marine  mam- 
mals have  been  hunted  and  harvested  fOr 
many  centuries  as  both  food  and  sources  of 
materials  for  commerce.  It  Is  something  men 
do,  and  one  does  not  change  the  human 
species  overnight  (or  even  In  centuries). 
Indeed,  sperm  whale  oil  Is  classified  as  a 
strategic  material  and  Is  substantially  stock- 
piled by  the  U.S.  government.  (Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  a  White  House  agency, 
tells  us  we  have  23.4  million  lbs.  of  sperm 
oU  BtockpUed,  that  it  is  worth  $7  million- 
compared  to  the  »4.8  mlUlon  the  government 
paid  for  It — and  that  we  haven't  bought  any 
of  it  since  1966.  Attempts  to  develop  sub- 
stitutes for  the  great  lubricating  qualities 
of  sperm  oU  have  yet  to  produce  a  completely 
acceptable  replacement.)  And.  many  people 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  depend  on  the 
meat  from  marine  t"«^"""*'«  as  an  Impor- 
tant source  of  animal  protein  In  their  diet. 
Whales  are  big,  beautiful,  majestic  and  ap- 
parently quite  Intelligent.  When  viewed  as 
food,  however,  it  Is  difficult  to  argue  con- 
vincingly that  they  are  much  different  from 
beef  cattle  or  chickens.  Besides,  among  the 
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toothed    whales,  there  are  marine  mammaii 


that  eat  other  marine  mammals  for  the  same 
purpose.  It'i  all  part  of  nature's  way.  I 

What  is  important  Is  that  ^)ecles  not  bi 
fished  to  the  point  of  extinction.  And,  sq 
long  as  whales  are  a  common  high  seas  flsherj 
resource,  well  beyond  the  exclusive  limits  o| 
any  single  national  Jurisdiction,  and  so  long 
as  a  number  of  other  countries  still  oonducl 
whaling  operations — mainly  the  TJ.S.SJl.i 
Japan,  Norway,  Canada,  Be^jubllc  of  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  a  few  smaller  opera* 
tors — the  only  hope  for  conservation  of  tht 
species  lies  in  the  development  of  effective 
international  control.  Without  International 
control,  the  big  whaling  nations  (U.S.SJt., 
Japan,  Norway)  would  most  likely  go  all  oui 
to  catch  what's  left  before  the  others  do, 
That  would  be  the  end  of  many  Important 
species  of  whales. 

The  International  Whaling  Commissiori 
has  not  stood  out  as  the  paragon  of  Interna, 
tlonal  regulatory  agencies.  Indeed,  until  a  fe^» 
years  ago  it  was  rather  a  dismal  failure.  14 
recent  years — as  much  through  the  efforts  ot 
the  U.S.  delegation  as  anything — the  IWG 
has  grown  in  effectiveness  and  stature  and 
shows  every  Indication  of  becoming  evea 
more  effective  In  the  future.  Unilateral  actlozj 
as  taken  by  the  VS.  can  only  generate  dls* 
trust  in  the  U.3.  and  the  IWC  among  othei 
IWC  members  and  thereby  weaken  the  effec' 
tlveness  of  its  controls.  It  has  been  a  tougl 
battle,  bringing  the  IWC  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning to  exercise  effective  protective  cont 
trols  on  world  whale  stocks.  The  U.S.  actloij 
can  only  work  In  the  direction  of  reversing 
this  trend — If  not  bringing  about  the  dlssot 
lutlon  of  the  IWC  entirely.  The  giillty  party, 
specifically,  ai^ears  to  be  the  Bureau  of  Com» 
merclal  Fisheries,  as  It  was  called  In  Interloii 
or  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  as  It 
Is  now  called  In  Commerce's  National  Oceanoi 
graphic  &  Atmospheric  Agency. 

The  IWC  in  19S3  concluded  (rather  belat4 
edly.  it  Is  true)  that  the  blue  and  hump4 
back  whales  were.  Indeed,  endangered  specie^ 
and  placed  an  absolute  ban  on  their  taklngl 
Killing  prohibitions  on  white  and  gray  whale« 
were  approved  even  earlier.  In  1965  the  IWCJ 
agreed  to  a  program  for  a  stopped  reductlo^ 
In  the  taking  of  fin  and  sel  whales.  It  has  als<i 
Introduced  controls  on  the  taking  of  speml 
whales,  limiting  the  catch  only  to  males  38 
feet  long  or  over  and  only  those  found  nortl^ 
or  south  of  the  40th  parallels;  the  haren) 
herds  (sperm  whales  are  polygamous)  an4 
calves  remain  largely  between  40°  8.  and 
40°  N.,  while  lone  males  range  beyond  thosi 
limits  to  feed.  I 

A  summary  of  presently  estimated  whal^ 
stocks  outlines  the  nature  and.  Indeed,  th4 
urgency  of  the  need  for  continuing  progress 
towards  effective  International  control  o^ 
whaling.  The  two  major  world  whaling  area4 
are  the  Antarctic  and  the  North  Pacific.  la 
the  Antarctic  there  remain  an  estimated  6,400 
blue  whales,  1,700  humpbacks  and  1,50() 
right  whales:  the  number  of  these  specie)  i 
In  the  North  Pacific  Isn't  known  but  Is  al- 
most certainly  less.  The  Antarctic  popula- 
tion of  blue  whales  Is  believed  to  be  at  4^r  oi 
Its  virgin  (stock  before  the  onset  of  whaUng] 
stock:  the  humpback,  at  5%.  The  Antarctic 
fin  whale  population  Is  estimated  at  70.000 
in  the  North  Pacific.  32,500.  compared  t<i 
virgin  stoclts  of  250,000  and  65,000  respec- 
tively. At  these  population  levels,  which  an 
at  33%  and  50%  of  original  levels  (maxlmun 
sustainable  yield — msy — for  fisheries  stock* 
occurs,  generally,  when  harvesting  holdl 
stocks  at  50%  of  virgin  levels),  sustainable 
yields  are  estimated  at  2.700  and  1,700  respec* 
lively;  quotas  have  been  set  accordingly  b 
the  IWC.  IWC's  long  range  objective  Is  t 
restore  stocks  to  msy  levels  and  hold  the: 
there 

Sei    whale    populations    in    the   Antarcti 
and  North  Pacific  are  at  75.000  and  46 
respectively — a   little   over  the  msy  level 
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with  sustainable  yields  of  6,000  and  3,100 
animals,  respectively.  Sperm  whale  stocks 
are  estimated  for  Southern  Hemisphere  at 
300,000  animals  and  for  the  North  Pacific  at 
210,000.  No  evidence  of  over  harvesting  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
though  the  take  of  mature  males  In  the 
North  Pacific  Is  considered  too  high,  and 
the  IWC  members  have  agreed  to  a  reduc- 
tion m  1971.  Stocks  of  other  whales,  such 
as  the  mlnke  (Just  now  becoming  subject  to 
considerable  harvesting  by  both  the  Nor- 
wegians and  the  Japanese)  are  considered  to 
be  well  above  msy  limits. 

IWC  enforcement  procedures  stilt  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  International  in- 
spectors are  not  yet  allowed  on  whaling  ex- 
peditions, but  broadly  speaking,  at  least,  the 
catch  can  be  checked  by  monitoring  the  ratio 
of  the  various  whale  products  brought  Into 
port — oil,  meat,  teeth,  baleen,  etc. — which 
Increasingly  Is  done.  IWC  member  states  do 
agree  to  the  rulings  of  the  IWC  and  appear 
to  be  trying  to  adhere  to  them.  Norway, 
which  dropped  out  of  the  IWC  a  few  years 
ago,  is  back  in.  There  are  reported  to  be  two 
"bootleg"  whaling  operations  (I.e.,  operating 
outside  the  IWC  under  flags  of  conveni- 
ence) ^-one  possibly  out  of  Panama  and  the 
other  thought  to  be  emanating  from  some- 
where in  the  Caribbean.  There  Is  no  effec- 
tive machinery  for  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
piracy — though  Peru  a  few  years  back  de- 
tained such  a  bootleg  (I.e.,  outside  of  the 
IWC)  fleet  operated  by  Onassls  (of  Jacque- 
line and  Oreek  shipping  fame)  and  made 
him  pay  a  $3  million  fine  before  releasing  It. 
(See  Colombos,  C.  John,  "The  International 
Law  of  the  Sea".  McKay,  1967,  New  York.) 
The  IWC  certainly  isn't  perfect,  but  It's  bet- 
ter than  the  laissez-faire  situation  which 
previously  existed,  and  Its  effectiveness  has 
been  Improving.  It  Is  Irresponsible  for  the 
U.S.  to  work  against  the  IWC.  Our  action 
could  be  disastrous  for  the  whales  we  are  all 
trying  to  save.  If  the  unilateral  position 
taken  by  Interior  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments, and  hence  by  the  U.S.  government, 
were  to  result  in  the  failure  of  the  IWC. 
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SPEEDUP  IN  COURTS  IS  NO  CURE- 
ALL  FOR  CRIME 


HON.  DON.  EDWARDS 

or   CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  be  wary  of  efiQciency.  In  judicial 
matters,  that  principle  shoiOd  be  con- 
sidered an  unalterable  one.  Somehow, 
however,  our  values  in  the  business  world 
often  impose  themselves  as  desirable 
standards  for  all  governmental  activity, 
and  efBciency  then  becomes  a  goal  to  be 
achieved  for  its  presumed  virtues  alone. 
But  to  sight  our  judicial  reforms  on 
achieving  efficiency  Is  to  aim  at  the 
wrong  target.  Justice  is  too  fragile  a 
product  to  be  submitted  to  expedient  dis- 
pensation. Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
our  judicial  system  is  desirable  only  in- 
sofar as  it  contributes  to  a  higher  aim, 
namely,  the  assurance  of  greater  equity 
and  fairness  in  our  legal  system. 

This  is  to  say  that  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict,  efficiency  should  always  defer  to 
justice;  certsdnly  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion, but  one  often  ignored  in  practice. 
If  we  are  to  guard  against  the  persistent 
erosion  of  our  civil  liberties  and  prevent 


the  evolution  of  our  courts  into  virtual 
judicial  vending  machines,  then  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  justice  must  never 
be  abridged  merely  to  increase  the  case- 
handling  ability  of  our  court  system. 

In  last  Sunday's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Chief  Judge  David  L.  Baze- 
lon  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  treats  this  very  problem.  He 
points  out  the  deceptions  that  elude 
many  proponents  of  reform  and  discusses 
the  undesirable  consequences  that  can 
result  from  certain  efficiency  schemes. 
The  article  is  a  fine  statement  of  the 
largely  unrecognized  and  undesirable 
side  effects  some  of  these  proposals  would 
leave,  and  suggests  a  most  instructive 
analysis  of  the  potential  dangers  of  some 
current  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  herewith  the  full 
text  of  this  excellent  article: 
SPEEDtrp  vs  CotJHTs  Is  No  Cuke- All  fob  Csna 
(By  David  L.  Bazelon) 

(NoTB. — The  following  is  excerpted  from  a 
lecture  given  last  week  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  by  Bazelon,  who  Is 
chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. ) 

Prom  all  sides  we  are  assailed  by  cries  of  a 
crisis — a  crisis  of  crime  In  the  streets  and 
congestion  in  the  courts.  We  hear  the  cry 
that  we  can  reduce  both  street  crime  and 
court  congestion  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  courts. 

In  the  name  of  efficiency,  nuuiy  proposals 
for  reform  have  been  advanced.  The  courts 
are  urged  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of 
managing  their  calendars,  and  new  ways  of 
exp>edltlng  the  flow  of  paper  through  the 
court  system. 

Certainly  any  such  reforms  that  can  help 
the  courts  cut  Into  their  backlogs  are  long 
overdue.  But  I  think  there  Is  a  grave  danger 
that  we  have  been  oversold  on  the  benefits 
of  Judicial  efficiency.  In  a  great  burst  of  wish- 
ful thinking,  many  of  us  seem  to  have  de- 
cided that  cutting  down  on  court  backlogs 
will  cut  down  on  crime.  The  theory  seems  to 
be  that  would-be  criminals  are  more  likely 
to  be  deterred  by  the  threat  of  swift  punish- 
ment than  by  the  threat  of  remote  punish- 
ment. 

But  in  reality  we  know  next  to  nothing 
about  the  way  deterrence  really  operates. 
There  Is  simply  no  evidence  that  si)e€dlng  up 
the  Judicial  system  is  likely  to  make  a  meas- 
urable dent  In  the  crime  rate. 

First,  if  the  public  is  led  to  expect  such 
miracles  from  Judicial  reforms,  we  may  put 
the  more  Impwrtant  reforms  on  the  back 
burner.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
think  that  It  is  more  Important  for  us  as  a 
nation  to  repair  our  Judicial  machinery  than 
to  repcdr  the  Institutions  that  provide  un- 
liveable  housing.  Inadequate  health  care,  and 
Insufficient  food  to  the  people  who  commit 
the  crimes  that  concern  us. 

Even  If  we  were  to  dispense  with  trials  al- 
together, and  simply  lock  up  every  person 
who  was  not  discharged  at  his  preliminary 
hearing,  we  would  still  have  a  serious  crlms 
problem.  For  every  criminal  we  take  off  the 
streets,  a  dozen  more  will  come  of  age  until 
we  do  something  about  the  conditions  that 
force  people  Into  a  life  of  crime. 

Second,  there  is  another  danger  Inherent 
in  allowing  the  public  to  expect  too  much 
from  Judicial  reforms.  That  is  the  danger  that 
in  our  enthusiasm  we  will  be  willing  to  pay 
an  Inflated  price  for  Judicial  efficiency.  In 
the  name  of  efficiency,  we  are  urged  to  rely 
ever  more  heavily  on  guilty  pleas,  to  elimi- 
nate "frivolous"  appeals,  and  to  pare  to  the 
bone  collateral  review  of  criminal  convic- 
tions. 
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Devices  like  tbese  may  cut  down  court 
backlogs.  But  we  should  not  forget  that 
problems  come  to  the  courts  only  when  every 
other  social  mechanism  we  have  has  failed 
to  solve  them.  Almost  by  definition,  these 
problems  are  hard  problems — cruelly  bard 
problems.  Speeding  up  the  process  of  deci- 
sion doesn't  make  them  any  easier  to  solve. 
And  devices  like  those  Just  mentioned  will 
speed  up  decision  only  at  the  cost  of  short- 
circuiting  the  process  established  by  the 
Constitution  for  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice. 

A    QUESnONKD    BABOAIN 

I  think  that  we  are  already  relying  far  too 
much  on  acceptance  of  bargained  guilty 
pleas.  In  hopelessly  backlogged  courts,  most 
defendants  are  convicted  without  any  trial 
at  all.  Some  of  our  most  vital  decisions  about 
guilt  and  sentence  are  made  not  out  in  the 
open,  but  behind  the  scenes.  Equal  adver- 
saries do  not  compete  in  public  before  an  im- 
partial Judge  and  Jury — Instead,  the  two 
sides  meet  In  secret  In  a  test  of  nothing  more 
than  raw  bargaining  power. 

Today  the  practice  of  plea  bargaining  la 
widely  regarded  as  indispensable  for  the 
operation  of  our  system  of  criminal  Justice. 
We  are  told  that  the  courts  would  collapse 
into  chaos  If  every  defendant  exercised  his 
right  to  a  trial.  If  so,  we  are  in  a  sorry  state 
Indeed,  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Judicial  system  is  dependent  upon  the  good 
will  of  criminal  defendants.  But  If  they  con- 
tinue to  have  our  best  interests  at  heart,  and 
the  practice  of  plea  bargaining  is  to  con- 
tinue, at  the  very  least  we  should  bring  it 
out  into  the  open  and  surround  It  with  safe- 
guards. 

The  American  Bar  Associa^^ton  and  other 
groups  have  made  UnportaL.,  proposals  In 
this  regard.  The  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  presently 
experimenting  with  devices  Intended  to  put 
such  plea  bargains  as  are  made  on  the  pub- 
lic record. 

But  no  safeguards  can  eliminate  the  fund- 
amental problems  Inherent  in  plea  bargain- 
ing. When  the  government  actively  encour- 
ages defendants  to  forego  the  very  rights 
that  government  is  established  to  secure.  It 
may  not  offend  the  Constitution  but  it  cer- 
tainly raises  some  pretty  basic  problems. 
With  one  hand  we  offer  the  defendant  a  pub- 
lic adversary  trial,  and  with  the  other  we 
nish  him  out  of  the  courtroom  and  into  the 
bargain  basement,  where  he  can  buy  a  short 
sentence  by  pleading  guUty.  One  result  ol 
the  bargain  system  is  that  the  resulting  sen- 
tences are  based  less  on  any  rational  or  con- 
sUtent  policy  than  on  the  fluctuating  de- 
mands of  the  marketplace. 

To  begin  with,  a  prosecutor  negotiating  a 
plea  simply  doesn't  have  before  him  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  make  any  sort  of  in- 
formed Judgment.  He  usually  knows  almost 
nothing  about  the  defendant.  He  often  has 
as  little  as  10  or  15  minutes  to  reach  his  de- 
cUlon.  And  In  any  event,  his  options  are 
severely  limited  by  the  economics  of  the 
marketplace.  For  in  order  to  buy  a  guUty 
plea,  he  has  to  offer  something  In  return. 
What  he  offers  is  a  sentence  significantly 
shorter  than  a  defendant  would  expect  to  re- 
ceive If  he  were  found  guilty  after  a  trial. 
If  that  short  sentence  is  sufficient  to 
serve  whatever  ends  we  seek  to  serve  through 
the  sentencing  process,  then  it  must  be  true 
that  sentences  handed  out  to  defendants 
who  go  to  trial  are  too  long.  Conversely,  if 
the  defendants  who  go  to  trial  are,  by  and 
large,  getting  sentences  of  the  proper  length, 
then  the  sentences  resulting  from  the  plea 
bargaining  process  are  too  short.  If  the  ba- 
sic aim  of  our  sentencing  policy  is  to  reha- 
bilitate defendants,  then  the  result  of  our 
commitment  to  plea  bargaining  must  be 
Mther   that   the   prisons    are    clogged    with 
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people  who  should  have  been  out  on  the 
streets  a  long  time  ago,  or  else  the  streets  are 
clogged  with  people  who  should  still  be  re- 
ceiving rehabilitative  treatment.  It  is  a  false 
efficiency  indeed  that  speeds  up  the  criminal 
process  in  order  to  speed  up  an  unrehabll- 
Itated  defendant's  return  to  the  streets. 

In  order  to  speed  people  through  the  sys- 
tem, then,  we  are  running  a  bargain  counter 
that  may  tempt  even  innocent  people  to 
plead  guilty.  For  any  defendant — Innocent 
or  guilty — must  pay  a  high  price  for  assert- 
ing the  right  to  go  to  trial.  We  may  be  con- 
fldent  that  not  many  Innocent  defendants 
are  convicted,  but  we  know  that  Imperfec- 
tions in  the  factflndlng  process  must  mean 
that  some  are.  And  one  ironic  quirk  of  the 
plea  bargaining  process  Is  that  It  gives  the 
heaviest  sentences  to  the  group  most  likely 
to  Include  some  Innocent  people — the  group 
with  close  cases.  For  an  Innocent  defendant 
is  most  likely  to  resist  the  pressure  to  pletul 
guilty,  and  insist  on  going  to  trial.  Some  of 
these  people  will  be  convicted — after  all,  no 
system  of  Justice  is  perfect — and  those  in- 
nocent people  will  get  the  heavy  sentences 
reserved  for  people  who  Insist  on  trials. 

A    CRUEL    PARADOX 

The  problem  is  even  worse  In  the  context 
of  the  delays  that  presently  beset  the  crim- 
inal system.  For  court  backlogs  increase  the 
pressure  on  all  defendants.  Innocent  or  not, 
to  give  up  and  plead  guilty.  The  price  of  a 
trial  Is  not  only  a  longer  sentence  for  defend- 
ants who  are  found  guilty.  For  defendants 
unable  to  make  ball.  Insisting  on  trial  may 
Increase  the  time  they  spend  In  Jail  in  an- 
other way  as  well.  In  many  Jurisdictions,  the 
usual  sentence  on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  mis- 
demeanor Is  "time  served" — the  amount  of 
time  si>ent  by  the  defendant  in  Jail  before  the 
plea  was  entered.  Since  It  usually  takes  a 
longer  time  to  get  a  trial  than  it  does  to  get 
a  plea  taken,  the  price  of  a  trial  is  several 
extra  months  In  Jail  even  for  an  Innocent 
defendant. 

Life  magazine  recently  told  a  story  that 
makes  the  point.  One  defendant,  in  Jail  for  10 
months,  was  approached  by  his  lawyer  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  enter  a  guilty  plea; 
he  could  probably  get  a  one-year  sentence 
which,  with  credit  for  time  served  and  good 
behavior,  would  put  him  right  out  on  the 
street.  If  he  Insisted  on  trial,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  to  spend  a  few  months 
In  Jail  before  he  could  get  one,  and  would 
get  a  stiff  sentence  as  well  If  he  lost.  The 
poor  defendant  could  hardly  believe  it:  "You 
mean  if  I'm  giillty  I  get  out,  but  If  Fm  not 
innocent  I  stay  in  Jail?"  But  that's  the  way 
the  system  works. 

That  story  makes  clear,  I  think,  that 
court  backlogs  and  bargained  pleas  are  both 
damaging  to  our  system  of  criminal  Justice. 
If  we  can  only  reduce  backlogs  by  Increasing 
bargains,  it's  hard  to  see  what  we  gain.  Crim- 
inal trials  are  too  valuable  to  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency. 

But  there  may  be  other  matters  that  could 
be  removed  from  the  covu-ts  at  far  less  cost 
to  society.  Automobile  negligence  cases  come 
immediately  to  mind.  Or  Ck>ngress — and  the 
state  legislatures — could  cut  down  on  the  Ju- 
dicial burden  by  providing  more  effica^sious 
means  of  challenging  criminal  prosecutions 
vmder  statutes  that  are  unconstitutional  on 
their  face.  At  present,  it  seems  that  the  only 
way  to  challenge  an  unconstitutional  statute 
is  often  to  violate  It  and  wait  for  trial. 

If  we  take  steps  to  clear  the  courts  of  un- 
essential matters — and  more  important  to  do 
something  about  the  causes  of  crime  rather 
than  Its  results — we  may  be  able  to  move 
toward  a  world  in  which  we  mean  what  we 
say,  a  world  in  which  every  defendant  who 
wants  one  can  have  what  the  Ck>nstltutlon 
is  supposed  to  guarantee  him — a  fair,  speedy, 
and  public  trial. 
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VA  EMPLOYEE  EDDIE  REINMUTH 
RETIRES  AFTER  52  YEARS  OP 
SERVICE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  forthcoming  retirement  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Edward  Reinmuth,  better  known  as 
"Eddie,"  plans  to  retire  the  end  of  May 
after  completing  more  than  52  years  of 
service  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  its  predecessor  agencies — Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  and  the  Veterans' 
Bureau. 

Upon  graduating  from  the  Washing- 
ton Business  High  School  in  1919,  he 
started  his  career  as  a  clerk-stenogra- 
pher in  the  Life  Insurance  Dinsion  of 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  when 
the  agency  was  scattered  in  various 
buildings  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  moved 
with  the  Eigency  into  the  present  Central 
Office,  810  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  then 
known  as  the  Arlington  Building — when 
it  opened  in  1920. 

Eddie  was  too  young  to  serve  in  World 
War  I  and  was  rejected  for  senice  in 
World  War  n  for  physical  disability — 
so  it  is  believed  that  he  is  the  first  em- 
ployee to  actually  serve  all  52  years  in 
this  agency  alone. 

After  working  in  the  Insurance  Divi- 
sion in  many  capacities,  he  decided  to 
study  law.  He  graduated  from  Columbus 
University  Law  School  in  1934  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  the  same  year.  He  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  adjudicator's  exam- 
ination and  was  appointed  an  adjudi- 
cator In  the  Dependents  Clsiims  Service 
in  1935. 

This  service  handled  claims  for  death 
compensation  and  pension  filed  by 
widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents 
of  deceased  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  Indian  wars,  the  Spanish-American 
War,  World  War  I  and  peacetime  service. 

After  serving  as  claims  authorlzer, 
legal  consultant  and  section  chief,  he  was 
designated  in  charge  of  establishing, 
staffing,  and  maintaining  dependents  and 
beneficiaries  claims  divisions  in  the  13 
branch  offices  of  the  VA,  which  were 
created  in  1946  by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
then  Administrator,  and  in  which  all 
claims  for  death  benefits,  including  in- 
surance, were  adjudicated. 

When  the  branch  offices  were  re- 
organized In  1949,  Eddie  headed  the 
supervision  of  death  claims  activities  in 
the  13  newly  established  district  offices. 
He  actively  participated  in  the  super- 
vision of  these  offices  by  personal  visits 
and  In  1955  assisted  In  consolidating 
them  into  three  offices — Philadelphia, 
Denver,  and  St.  Paul. 

He  also  siH>ervised  the  preparation  of 
guidelines  and  other  instructional  mate- 
rial for  use  by  the  RO's  and  presided  over 
several  training  sessions  for  adjudication 
officers  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
death  claims  work. 

Eddie  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
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Assistant  bo  former  VA  Administrator^ 
W.  J.  Driver  when  Mr.  Driver  was  Direc- 
tor  of  the  compensation  and  Pension 
Service.  He  served  in  that  same  capacitf 
under  former  Directors  A.  W.  Strattoq, 
A.  W.  Parmer,  and  J.  C.  Peckarsfcy,  an^ 
now  under  J.  T.  TaafTe,  Jr.,  present  Dif 
rector  of  Compensation,  Pension  an^ 
Education  Service.  | 

Eddie  is  one  of  the  few  native  Wash^ 
Ingtonians  who  has  served  his  entire 
career  in  VA  Central  OfQce.  I 
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Committee;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stev- 
ena  and  tbe  Honorable  Mike  Gravel.  U.S.  Sen- 
ators.  and  the  Honorable  Nick  Beglcb,  U.S. 
Representative.  memberB  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 
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BETHEL  FLOOD  CONTROL 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 11 V  Jfitt  i 

Monday.  May  3.  1971  | 

Mr.  BEGICH  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  a 
serious  threat  to  the  city  of  Bethel  that 
I  believe  deserves  our  immediate  at^ 
tention.  Because  of  the  erosion  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kuskokwlm  River,  there  ts 
a  strong  possibility  that  the  river  migUt 
overflow  and  cause  immeasurable  dam- 
age to  life  and  property  in  Bethel. 

The  Bethel  area  is  the  trading  center  dH 
the  Kuskokwlm  River  Basin  and  Is  aldo 
an  important  cultural  region  to  the  Stat*. 
Any  flood  to  this  area  would  have  not 
only  a  great  effect  on  the  people  of  Bethtl 
but  also  on  the  entire  western  region. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  is  keenly 
aware  of  this  problem  and  has  passed  tt)e 
following  Joint  resolution  that  I  conj- 
mend  to  your  attention: 
SsNATB  Joint  Rbsolutioi*  No.  33:  RKLATHfo 

TO  Flood  Contbol  in  trx  Btthsl  Abxa  , 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Wbereas  Bethel.  Alaska  U  the  trading  ce^ 
ter  of  the  Kuskokwlm  River  Basin,  and  Is  ^ 
all  ways  Important  as  a  cultural  and  regional 
center;  smd 

Whereas  a  major  threat  to  the  contlnuW 
existence  of  Bethel  and  the  safety  of  Its 
citizens  Is  the  continued  eroalon  of  the  Kus- 
kokwlm River  banks  which  prevent  flooding 
of  the  area;  and 

Whereas  major  structural  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  banks  from  eroding  are  essentlfil 
at  the  earliest  poeslble  time  in  order  to  re- 
move this  Imminent  threat  to  Bethel  and  us 
citizens;  and  , 

Whereas  a  recent  report  by  the  Corps  w 
Engineers  recognized  the  serious  nature  of 
the  problem  existing  at  Bethel,  but  declined 
to  fund  a  corrective  project  lor  the  reason 
that  the  necessary  structural  measures  -wtfe 
not  economically  feasible: 

Be  it  reserved  that  the  Seventh  Alaska 
Legislature  considers  the  protection  of  the 
Bethel  area  citizens  and  their  property  of 
the  highest  priority  and  urgently  reque«t« 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  United 
States  Congress  seek  and  provide  adequate 
funding  for  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project  |n 
the  Bethel  area  to  alleviate  the  existing  dis- 
aster potential  occasioned  by  the  eroalon  of 
the  banks  of  the  Kusk(Awlm  River. 

Copies  of  this  Beeolutlon  shall  be  sent  to 
Lieutenant  General  F.  J.  ClarkCj^hlef  of 
Engineers.  U.S.  Army:  the  HQ|*erable  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  U.S.  Senator  and  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee:  the 
Honorable  George  H.  Fallon,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative and  Chairman  of  the  House  Pubflo 
Works  Committee;  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
EUender.  U.S.  Senator  and  Chairman  of  itie 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee;  the  Hobi- 
orable  George  H.  Mahon,  U.S.  Representative 
and  Chairman  of  the  House  Apprcprlatldn3 


LT.  JOHN  E.  O'NEILL.  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERAN, SEEKS  PRIVILEGE  OP  TES- 
TIFYING BEFORE  SENATE  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
provided  a  forum,  with  television  cover- 
age, for  former  Navy  Lt.  John  Kerry  to 
present  his  views  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Kerry,  a  leader  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War,  was  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  protester. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
the  original  of  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  committee,  written  by  Navy  Lt. 
John  E.  O'Neill,  a  constituent  of  mine,  in 
which  he  requested  the  committee  to 
grant  him  the  same  privilege  as  that  ac- 
corded to  Mr.  Kerry. 

It  is  assumed  the  committee  will  grant 
the  request.  From  reading  Lieutenant 
O'Neill's  letter  it  is  apparent  that  he  is 
eminently  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
same  subject  matter  as  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Kerry.  They  served  in  the  same  mis- 
sion. Both  were  decorated.  It  happens, 
however,  that  their  views  are  diametri- 
cally opposed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  copy  of  Lieutenant  O'Neill's 
letter  to  the  Senate  committee.  It  fol- 
lows: 

April  36.  1971. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  currently  a  Lieutenant  In 
the  United  States  Navy  stationed  at  the 
NROTC  Unit,  Holy  Cross  College.  I  have  sub- 
mitted my  resignation  from  the  Naval  Serv- 
ice and  it  has  been  accepted.  I  will  revert  to 
the  Inactive  reserves  on  June  4,  1971. 

I  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  In 
June  1967.  I  spent  most  of  the  period  from 
August  1967  to  May  1969  on  board  a  small 
minesweeper,  the  USS  Woodpecker,  an  Opera- 
tion Market  Time  In  the  waters  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  From  May  1969  until  May 
1970.  I  was  attached  to  Coastal  Divisions  11 
and  13.  I  received  two  Bronze  Stars  for  hero- 
ism and  various  other  decorations. 

On  April  22.  1971.  Mr.  John  Kerry  appeared 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  testify  on  the 
views  of  Vietnam  veterans  concerning  the 
course  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  His 
testimony  purported  to  represent  the  prevail- 
ing view  of  veterans,  namely  the  United 
States  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  shotUd 
end  immediately. 

My  qualifications  to  s|>eak  on  the  war  are 
the  same  as  Mr.  Kerry's.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  was  assigned  to  the  same  organization 
(Coastal  Division  11)  while  I  was  in  Viet- 
nam. In  addition.  I  bad  one  uncle  killed  in 
World  War  n  (Lt.  Crane.  USN);  one  uncle 
killed  m  the  Korean  War  (LCDR  Vogel. 
USN) ;  one  cousin  killed  on  the  USS  Scorpion 
SN  Frankie) .  Unlike  Mr.  Kerry.  I  would  not 
presume  to  speak  for  the  dead.  (Including 
some  nine  members  of  the  class  of  1967  at 
the  Naval  Academy).  However,  my  father 
(Rear  Admiral  E.  J.  O'NeUl.  USN.  Retired) 
and  three  of  my  brothers    (Brian,  Edward. 


and  Michael)  are  veterans.  For  them  and 
myself,  I  would  like  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  favor 
of  the  Nixon  policy  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 

I  have  never  Joined  any  veteran's  organl- 
Uktion  and  I  never  will.  Nor  have  father  or 
brothers  Joined  any  such  organization.  We 
like  to  speak  for  ourselves.  I  believe  that  my 
views  are  far  more  In  line  with  those  of  the 
average  veteran  than  Mr.  Kerry's.  I  think  aa 
a  matter  of  Justice  and  equity.  I  should  be 
allowed  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  for  after  all,  the  United 
States  has  always  been  the  forum  of  the 
people. 

I  will  be  in  Washington  In  Jime  and  will 
be  happy  to  testify  at  any  time.  I  request  your 
assistance  In  gaining  the  right  to  testify. 
I  believe  that  a  combined  total  of  forty-three 
active  service  years  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  spanning  three  wars,  merit  a  favorable 
consideration  of  this  request. 

My  current  mailing  address  is: 

Lt.  John  E.  O'NeUl,  717911,  NROTC  Unit, 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts 01610. 

After  June  4, 1  may  be  reached: 

c/o  Rear  Admiral  E.  J.  O'Neill,  USN  (Ret.), 
Poet  OfBce  Box  6012,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  O'Neill, 
Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy. 


THE  AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  POLICY 
STATEMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   NEW    JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  the  State  of  Israel  requires  the 
steadfast  support  of  the  United  States  as 
never  before.  Those  of  us  in  Congress 
would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  Israel  is  a  nation  attempting  to  re- 
tain her  security  against  the  threat  of 
annihilation,  which  is  a  threat  strength- 
ened by  the  Arab-Soviet  bloc. 

In  this  context,  I  believe  It  Is  ai>pro- 
prlate  to  insert  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  the  statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  its  12th  annual  policy  confer- 
ence in  Washington.  The  statement  was 
adopted  in  Washington  on  April  29. 
I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 

the  goal 
The  goal  In  the  Middle  East  is  peace.  A 
genuine  and  lasting  peace  can  be  achieved 
through  negotiations  between  the  parties 
directly  concerned.  A  peace  between  sover- 
eign states  cannot  be  imposed  by  the  Great 
Powers  and  its  durability  cannot  be  contin- 
gent on  their  Intervention  or  guarantees. 

Four  years  after  the  six-day  war,  the  Arab 
states  still  reject  a  negotiated  peace  with 
Israel.  While  Egypt  professed  to  offer  peace  In 
Its  communication  to  Ambassador  Gunnar 
Jarring,  she  stated  conditions  which  made 
peace  Impossible.  Moreover,  on  AprU  17, 
Egypt  announced  her  readiness  to  join  with 
Libya  and  Syria  In  a  new  federation  which, 
inconsistent  with  Egypt's  earlier  offer,  re- 
afflrmed  the  1967  Khartoum  formula  of  "no 
negotiation,  no  recognition  and  no  peace" 
with  Isra^.  Fortified  by  Soviet  support  and 
by  the  position  of  the  Great  Powers  on  terri- 
torial Issues,  the  Arab  states  are  encouraged 
to  believe  that  the  Great  Powers  wlU  lUtl- 
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mately  Impose  a  settlement  which  will  force 
Israel  back  to  the  pre- 1967  demarcation  lines, 
exposing  her  to  renewed  attack. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
play  a  major  role  in  preventing  a  new  war 
and  In  promoting  a  negotiated  peace  which 
will  lead  to  stability  and  security  tox  all 
states  In  the  area. 

The  Arms  Race 

The  Soviet  Union  has  expanded  its  pres- 
ence and  Influence  by  deploying  weapons  and 
military  personnel  In  Arab  states  and  by 
q)earheading  a  diplomatic  offensive  against 
Israel.  The  Soviet  Union  intensifies  Its  pres- 
sures by  contlnxially  providing  Egypt  with 
the  most  sophisticated  planes  and  artillery 
in  its  arsenal.  Once  again,  as  always  in  the 
past,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  setting  the  pace  In 
the  Middle  East  arms  race. 

In  mid- 1970  President  Nixon  announced 
that  Israel  would  receive  the  weapons  she 
needed  to  defend  herself  and  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  would  be  maintained,  and  he 
recognized  Israel's  need  for  "defensible" 
borders. 

This  strong  stand  was  widely  supported  In 
Congress. 

We  welcome  this  crucial  decision,  which 
helped  to  persuade  Egypt  that  she  could  not 
bring  about  Israel's  destruction. 

We  commend  our  Government's  determi- 
nation not  to  permit  an  arms  imbalance. 
It  Is  essential  that  our  Government  continue 
to  provide  Israel  with  military  supplies  to 
enable  her  to  deter  renewed  aggression. 

We  also  urge  our  Government  to  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  Israel's  eco- 
nomic needs  which  arise  from  the  War  of 
Attrition  waged  against  her  by  the  Arab 
states,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Geography  and  security 

We  regret  that  the  United  States  accedes 
to  Egypt's  position  that  Israel  must  with- 
draw to  the  old  Egypt-Palestine  international 
frontier,  abandoning  territories  which  have 
served  as  bases  for  Eg3rptlan  aggression. 

Israel  believes  that  she  must  have  the 
security  that  geography  can  provide;  but 
the  United  States  is  asking  Israel  to  accept 
most  of  the  Arab  boundary  demands  and  to 
entrust  her  security  to  International  "guar- 
antees"— ^whlch  proved  so  valueless  tn  the 
past. 

Our  Government  has  stated  that  the  UN 
Security  Coimcil  resolution  of  November  22, 
1967,  which  calls  for  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries,  neither  bars  nor  endorses  the 
pre-June  1967  armistice  lines.  Yet  its  pro- 
posals are  tantamount  to  an  endorsement 
of  those  precarious  frontiers.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  frequently  stated  Its  opposition  to 
an  imposed  peace.  Tet  the  procedure  It  has 
adopted  is  tantamotmt  to  imposition  and 
impedes  attainment  of  a  negotiated  peaoe. 

Our  Government  should  reject  pressures 
on  Israel  which  would  force  her  to  surrender 
to  Arab  terms.  A  peace-at-any-prlce  solution, 
imposed  by  the  Great  Powers,  has  proved  to 
be  a  prelude  to  war  In  the  past. 

We  appeal  to  our  Government  to  recon- 
sider its  stand  on  territorial  Issues  in  order 
to  enable  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  to  nego- 
tiate freely  and  to  establish  agreed  and  se- 
cure boundaries. 

The  United  States  should  work  to  obtain 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  military  forces  and 
oppose  any  arrangements  legitimizing  their 
presence,  which  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
survival  and  independence  of  all  the  states 
In  the  region. 

We  believe  that  aU  outstanding  issues  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  can  be 
resolved  by  peace  treaties  obligating  the  par- 
ties to  each  other  and  leading  to: 

Peace. 

The  establishment  of  secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries  and  demilitarized  zones. 

Freedom  of  navigation  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran. 
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Resettlement  and  compensation  for  re- 
fugees, Arab  and  Jewish. 

Preservation  of  the  unity  of  Jerusalem 
with  free  access  to  the  Holy  Places  for  all 
faiths. 

Effective  controls  to  end  terrorism  and 
hijacking. 

The  end  of  economic  warfare,  boycotts  and 
blockades. 

Deescalatlon  of  the  arms  race. 

Much  v^ll  depend  on  a  firm  and  consistent 
policy  by  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  and  Israel  share  a  oomznon  objective: 
the  achievement  of  an  Arab-Israel  peace  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  both  Arabs  and 
Jews. 

SAOUUtovm 

In  1967,  after  the  Sinai  war,  our  Govern- 
ment Joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  insist- 
ing that  Israel  withdraw  from  all  territories 
occupied  in  that  conflict  without  requiring 
the  Arab  states  to  negotiate  a  peace  settle- 
ment. 

That  action  led  to  the  1967  war. 

The  Arab  po8t-1967  strategy  has  been  to 
create  a  mood  of  panic  and  crisis — a  peace- 
at-any-prlce  or  war-at-any-moment  psy- 
chcdogy — to  intimidate  the  Great  Powers  Into 
forcing  Israel's  surrender  as  in  1967. 

Yielding  to  this  pressure,  our  Government 
early  in  1969  agreed  to  Join  Big  Four  talks  to 
draw  guidelines  for  a  settlement. 

Our  Committee  criticised  this  procedure 
on  the  grounds  that : 

1.  The  Arab  governments  wo\iId  rely  on 
the  Great  Powers  to  Impose  a  settlement, 
thxis  relieving  them  of  the  need  to  negotiate 
a  peace  treaty. 

2.  The  United  States  would  be  subjected  to 
pressures  to  agree  to  compromises  at  Israel's 
expense. 

These  apprehensions  were  confirmed. 

As  the  Big  Power  talks  began — and  en- 
couraged by  them — Egypt  renounced  the  UN 
cease-fire  and  opened  up  her  fourth  war 
against  Israel,  the  War  of  Attrition. 

Late  in  1989,  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  announced  proposals  for  a  settlement 
which  went  a  long  way  to  meet  Soviet- 
Arab  demands. 

While  our  Government  continued  to  ad- 
here to  the  fiindamental  principle  of  "no 
withdrawal  without  peace,"  these  proposals 
weakened  Israel's  negotiating  position. 

Boundaries 

The  United  States  has  caUed  categorically 
for  Israel's  complete  withdrawal  from  Slnal 
to  the  old  international  frontier,  with  de- 
militarized zones  and  with  International  ar- 
rangements at  Sharm  el -Sheikh  to  sec\ire 
navigation  through  the  Straits  of  Tlran. 

Abandonment  by  Israel  of  Sharm  el-Shelkh 
would  enable  Egypt  to  close  the  Straits  of 
Tlran  as  she  did  In  1967  and  blockade  Israel's 
ports  of  access  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Orient 
and  Africa. 

The  U.S.  proposal  on  Sinai  sets  a  precedent 
which  encourages  the  Arab  states  to  demand 
that  Syria's  old  international  frontier  also 
be  restored.  This  would  return  the  Golan 
range  to  Syrian  forces,  from  which  they 
could  resume  attacks  on  Israel's  Galilee  and 
Jordan  Valley  villages  and  renew  their 
schemes  to  divert  the  northern  sources  of 
Israel's  water  supply. 

In  the  case  of  Jordan,  our  Government  has 
called  for  a  return  approximately  to  the 
former  armistice  Unes — vrlth  only  "insub- 
stantial" changes. 

These  proposals  make  it  impossible  for 
Israel  freely  to  negotiate  secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries. 

The  Issue  here  Is  Israel's  security.  It  is  not 
territorial  expansionism  by  Israel.  Return  to 
the  1967  lines  means  retreat  to  1967  dose- 
range  exposure  to  terrorism,  siege,  renewal 
Off  attack  and  war. 

While  continuing  to  maintain  tiiat  Jeru- 
salem should  be  a  unified  city  and  opposing 
arbitrary  return  to  Its  partition .  our  Govern- 
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ment  has  proposed  that  Jordan  become  a 
partner  in  its  administration — a  form  of 
oon dominium  or  blnatlonal  rule  which  Is 
neither  feasible  not  eqiU table.  Jordan  has  no 
just  claim  to  Jerusalem  and  merits  no  re- 
ward for  her  record  there.  She  seized  the  Old 
City  by  defiant  aggression  in  1948.  She  ex- 
pelled the  Jews,  desecrated  their  synagogues 
and  cemeteries,  and  denied  access  to  the  Holy 
Places  to  Christian  and  Moslem  Israelis — as 
well  as  to  Jews. 

Refugees 

The  United  States  has  proposed  that  Israel 
permit  the  Arab  refugees  to  opt  for  repatria- 
tion to  Israel  or  resettlement  in  Arab  lands 
with  an  annual  quota  to  be  fixed  between 
Israel  and  Jordan. 

Mass  repatriation  would  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  by  a  hostile  fifth  column.  The 
U.S.  proposal  goes  beyond  past  UN  resolu- 
tions and  feeds  irredentist  opposition  to  the 
exchange  of  populations  and  resettlement, 
the  only  realistic  solution.  The  proposal  ig- 
nores world  experience  in  solving  other  vast 
refugee  problems  in  that  way. 

The  Arab  war  against  Israel  created  two 
refugee  problems. 

More  than  600,000  Jews  were  forced  to  leave 
Arab  lands,  where  they  were  the  victims  of 
discrimination  and  oppression.  Most  of  them 
were  resettled  in  Israel. 

A  similar  number  of  Arabs  fied  what  be- 
came Israel  In  1948.  They  fled  because  Arab 
leaders  destroyed  their  right  to  self -deteiml- 
natlon  by  starUng  a  war  against  the  UN 
resolution,  that  would  have  established  an 
Arab  Palestine.  While  many  of  these  refugees 
have  been  settled  In  other  Arab  lands,  the 
majority  have  been  denied  resettlement  and 
have  been  exploited  as  hostages  by  Arab  gov- 
ernments In  their  war  against  Israel. 

Arab  governments  must  assume  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  solving  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. Arab  refugees  must  be  resettled  in  Arab 
lands  where  there  is  room  and  opportunity 
for  them  to  lead  useful  lives.  Israel  has  an- 
nounced that  she  is  prepared,  even  In  advance 
of  a  general  settlement,  to  enter  into  Inter- 
national discussions  for  the  develc^ment  of  a 
five-year  plan  to  resolve  the  refugee  prob- 
lem with  international  and  regional  aid. 

The  Cease-Flre 

InlUaUy,  all  the  parties  rejected  the  Rogers 
plan,  but  when  It  became  apparent  that  Egypt 
was  losing  her  War  of  Attrition.  Egypt,  Jor- 
dan and  the  Soviet  Union  changed  their 
position.  In  the  summer  of  1970,  they  ac- 
cepted the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  cease-flre  and 
standstill  agreement  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
resumption  of  talks  under  the  auspices  of 
UN  Envoy  Ounnar  V.  Jarring. 

Israel  feared  that  a  temporary  cease-fire 
would  undermine  the  original  1967  UN  tin- 
limited  cease-flre  and  provide  a  respite  to 
facilitate  a  Soviet-Egyptian  missile  build-up 
near  the  Suez  Canal.  Nevertheless,  Israel 
agreed  to  the  VS.  Initiative. 

Israel's  fears  that  the  standstill  provision 
would  not  be  enforced  were,  unfortunately, 
well-founded.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt 
swiftly  violated  the  agreement,  and,  despite 
Israel  protests,  they  installed  a  massive  mis- 
sUe  system  in  the  prohibited  zone.  Israel 
refused  to  participate  further  In  the  Jarring 
talks  unless  the  violations  were  rectlfled. 

In  January  1971,  although  the  violations 
were  not  rectified,  Israel  agreed  to  return 
to  the  talks  at  the  urging  of  the  United  Statea 
and  Ambassador  Jarring  resumed  his  mission. 
The  UN  envoy  then  adopted  the  Rogers  pro- 
posals. He  called  on  Egypt  to  agree  to  peace 
with  Israel;  but  at  the  same  time  he  called 
on  Israel  to  agree  to  total  withdrawal  from 
Slnal.  Egypt's  response  was  to  mention  the 
word  "peace"  in  connection  with  Israel,  but 
setting  forth  conditions  that  precluded  peace. 
She  declined  to  negotiate  unless  Israel  agreed 
to  total  withdrawal.  Israel  declared  that  she 
would  negotiate  on  all  issues  including  boun- 
daries but  without  preconditions,  and  stated 
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her  position  that  she  could  not  withdraw  ti  > 
the  1967  lines. 

Bgypt  revealed  the  Inalnoerlty  of  her  oaten  ■ 
slbla  desire  for  a  setUemant  by  including  re«  ■ 
•rvatlona  and  escape  clauses. 

Egypt  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  IsraflB 
from  aU  the  territories.  Including  thoefc 
claimed  by  Jordan  and  Syria.  There  was 
tha  unrealistic  prc^xssal  that  demllltarlze<l 
zones  be  astride  the  borders  in  equal  dlat- 
tances.  There  were  ambiguous  reservations  ot 
undertakings  to  ensure  freedom  of  navlgar 
tlon  m  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tb- 
ran.  such  as  Egypt  has  used  to  Justify  the 
denial  of  navigation  In  the  past.  There  wap 
a  call  for  Big  Pour  troops,  which  would  pu(t 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Israel's  frontier. 

The  spurious  nature  of  Egypt's  talk  df 
peac«  became  demonstrably  clear  on  April 
17,  when  the  announcement  of  a  new  Arap 
federation  of  Egypt,  Ubya  and  Syria  lnclude<l 
a  revival  of  their  1967  declaration  of  no  nego- 
tiations, no  recognition,  no  p©ace  wlt|i 
Israel. 

If  the  Arab  rulers  were  sincere,  they  wo\il<J 
be  willing  to  negotiate  all  the  terms  of  thp 
agreement  by  which  all  the  peoples  In  th^ 
area  must  live. 

CONCLUSION 

Perhaps  some  day  new  Arab  leaders  wit 
rise  to  repudiate  negative  doctrlnee,  to  abanr 
don  past  enmities  and  to  participate  In  a  new 
era  of  cooperation  which  wlU  help  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  The  death  ($t 
President  Nasser  may  have  liberated  the  peof- 
ple  of  Egypt  from  past  servitude  to  pan-/"' 
ab  slogans.  And  King  Hussein  has  ov 
come  the  terrorist  forces  which  oonstltu 
a  major  obstacle  to  an  Arab-Israel  peace 

It  has  taken  Egypt  and  Jordan  23  yearn 
to  speak  of  peace  with  Israel.  Israel  has  al- 
ways called  for  peace.  Given  additional  tlm«, 
Egypt  may  yet  come  to  recognize  that  shp 
must  be  ready  to  make  a  contribution  to  B 
fair  and  Just  peace  and  that  she  cannot  e^ 
pect  Israel  to  siirrender  to  her  ultimata. 

We  are  confident  that  whatever  dlfferencas 
there  may  be  between  the  TTnited  States  smti 
Israel  over  tactics  can  be  resolved,  as  have 
others  In  the  past,  for  there  la  a  basic  un- 
derstanding and  friendship  between  th(e 
United  States  and  Israel,  an  understanding 
which  rests  on  their  shared  commitment  to 
democracy  and  freedom — an  understanding 
crucial  to  Israel's  development  and  survival 
and  consistent  with  the  highest  Interests  qf 
the  VB. 


A  CRITICAL  CHOICE  ON  WELFARp 
REFORM 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  ORXCON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tin^ 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  Congre^ 
will  be  voting  on  alternatives  for  welf a: 
reform.  As  this  most  important  decisis 
is  made.  I  believe  that  it  is  Important 
ponder  its  significance.  The  basic  deci- 
sion Is  whether  we  are  willing  to  devote 
our  resources  to  giving  people  another 
chance.  I  believe  that  this  Nation  owfs 
its  citizens  opportunity,  not  a  guaranteed 
income.  Richard  A.  Nenneman  In  tne 
May  1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  speal:s 
cogently  to  this  point,  and  I  commeqd 
his  article  to  your  attention: 
T«BND  or  THE  Economy — ^Thx  Qvaltty 
WBLf/ua:  Must  It  Bb  Rkstkaikkd? 
(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 

This  Is  not  a  column  about  the  economy 
this  week,  or  this  month,  or  even  the  rest  pi 
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this  year.  The  nation  appe«u:^  to  be  moving 
ahead  again,  and  while  the  experts  argue 
about  the  speed  of  that  forward  motion,  let 
us  look  at  a  longer-range  problem  that 
troubles  all  Americans — the  welfare  muddle 
and  the  related  problem  of  our  attitude  to- 
ward Individual  responsibility. 

Both  are  more  than  economic  matters. 
They  reflect  our  view  of  society  and  of  man. 
But  how  we  resolve  them  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  how  the  American  economy 
developw  from  now  till  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  himdreds  of  letters  and  comments 
In  response  to  a  recent  i>age  in  this  news- 
paper on  the  federal  budget,  there  was  this 
comment  from  a  woman  In  Pennsylvania: 
"I  am  an  old  lady,  81.  A  proud  American,  of 
double  pioneering  background,  back  to  1624. 
Courage,  enterprise,  willingness  to  work — all 
this  must  be  retained  In  our  country.  Things 
must  not  become  too  cheap  and  easy." 

And  on  a  question  about  federalizing  wel- 
fare, she  added,  "More  than  enough  Is  be- 
ing done.  The  birds  on  the  tree  must  use 
their  bright  eyes  to  get  their  bugs  and  worms 
or  else.  The  present  system  Is  ruinous  to 
character  and  will  be  rulnoiis  to  a  country 
as  mighty  as  ours  has  been." 

She  was  not  against  government  spending 
per  se.  She  wanted  to  go  along  with  the  space 
program,  for  Instance:  "The  imlver&e  out 
there  seems  full  of  possibility." 

But  this  woman's  doubts  about  welfare — 
from  whatever  level  of  government — reflect 
the  fears  of  probably  millions  of  Americans 
that  money  got  too  easUy  will  ruin  the  flber 
of  any  i>eople.  Yet,  most  of  these  same  peo- 
ple are  humane  and  would  admit  that  every 
man  deserves  scmiething  approaching  an 
eqioal  chance  In  life. 

What  is  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  see  Is 
how  completely  the  nation  has  moved  away 
from  its  19th-century  moorings,  which  were 
on  the  farms  and  In  small-city  Ufe.  It  was 
easier  for  an  Individual  to  think  of  himself 
as  someone  who  mattered.  If  he  had  prob- 
lems, there  was  also  someone  aroxind  who  saw 
he  had  a  problem  and  could  help  him. 

Of  course  some  of  the  mjrthology  of  the 
rugged  Individualist  was  overdone.  But  the 
American  experience  has  In  actuality  been 
built  on  the  basis  of  more  individuals  taking 
their  destiny  into  their  own  hands,  on  a 
sturdy  self-reliance.  This  Is  the  element  that 
we  at  least  think  makes  us  different  from 
other  nations. 

The  problem  today,  as  all  over  the  world 
mankind  becomes  urbanized.  Is  to  reconcile 
this  desire  for  individualism  with  the  fact 
that  m  the  big  cities  we  are  necessarily  all  de- 
pendent on  one  another.  None  of  us  can 
expect  to  siurvlve  for  long  in  any  degree  of 
civilized  personal  existence  if  our  neighbors 
feel  they  are  unjustly  deprived  either  of  their 
share  or  their  chance.  And  our  "neighbor" 
today  may  literally  be  millions  of  people, 
which  calls  for  a  great  adjustment  In  think- 
ing from  the  kind  of  neighborhood — and  the 
kind  of  personal  concern — -aseodated  with 
small-town  America. 

The  question  to  be  resolved  about  welfare 
Is  not  whether  everyone  deserves  something 
approaching  an  even  chance  In  life.  Our  so- 
ciety Is  founded  on  that  proposition.  The 
question  Is  whether  there  Is  any  feasible 
road  besides  what  fits  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  social  democracy  for  an  urbanized 
Industrial  society. 

Is  America  following  the  example  of  the 
Western  European  nations,  only  more  slowly? 
Or  Is  there  another  way,  one  that  Is  humane 
and  does  recognize  changed  social  conditions, 
but  also  Is  In  harmony  with  the  special  ele- 
ments of  the  American  past?  This,  I  think. 
Is  the  basic  question  Americans  are  wrestling 
with  as  they  try  to  solve  the  welfare 
dilemma. 
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QAO  REPORT:  MORE  COMPETITIGN 
IN  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENTS 
FOUND  POSSIBLE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  report  issued  in 
March  of  this  year  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  report,  entitled 
"More  Competition  in  Emergency  De- 
fense Procurements  Found  Possible,"  de- 
serves our  careful  consideration  because 
it  brings  to  light  a  serious  source  of 
wasteful  spending  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
stipulates  clearly  that  proposals  be  so- 
licited from  the  largest  possible  number 
of  suppliers  when  a  negotiated  procure- 
ment exceeds  $2,500.  The  law  makes  ex- 
ception for  time  limitations  when  the 
procurement  is  deemed  to  be  of  an  emer- 
gency nature. 

During  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  negotiated  procure- 
ments classified  as  "emergency"  total- 
ing $5.4  billion,  72  percent  of  which 
were  issued  on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 
Although  the  actual  dollar  amount  of  so- 
called  emergency  procurements  declined 
from  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  $2.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1970,  the  percentage 
of  noncompetitive  procurements  re- 
mained at  approximately  the  fiscal  year 
1968  level. 

The  QAO,  tn  preparing  Its  report  se- 
lected 54  contracts  valued  at  $33  million 
which  had  been  awarded  noncompeti- 
tively.  After  detailed  study,  the  GAG 
concluded  that  36  of  these  contracts 
should  have  been  awarded  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  because  other  suppliers  were 
available  who  could  have  delivered  the 
requested  items  at  lower  prices  within 
similar  time  limits.  These  36  contracts 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $31.5  million. 

On  the  basis  of  this  representative 
sampling.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
wasted  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  by  negotiating  too  many  contracts 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 

I  would  like  to  cite  the  following  exam- 
ple which  is  illustrative  of  the  many 
instances  of  noncompetitive  contracts 
which  were  covered  in  the  report:  The 
Army  purchased  812  multiplexers  at  a 
cost  of  $3.24  million.  Supplier  "A"  was 
eliminated  from  consideration  for  the 
contract  because  the  Army  determined 
that  suiMJller  "A"  could  not  begin  de- 
liveries imtil  July  1968,  one  month  later 
than  requested.  However,  supplier  "B" 
who  was  awarded  the  contract,  was  given 
until  August  of  1968  to  begin  deliveries. 
If  competition  had  been  obtained  for 
that  contract,  as  much  as  $1.65  million 
could  have  been  saved  on  the  $3.24  mil- 
lion contract.  In  other  words,  the  costs 
could  have  been  cut  in  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Instances  of  unjusti- 
fied waste  such  as  that  which  I  have 
described  seem  to  be  proliferating  un- 
checked within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. There  is  obviously  a  lack  of  pro- 
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cedural  guidelines  within  the  Pentagon 
for  determining  when  a  contract  is  of  an 
emergency  nature,  and  if  it  is,  whether 
that  precludes  awarding  the  contract  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

These  consistent  violations  of  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  must 
be  halted,  and  I  call  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  institute  a  fixed  procedure 
for  the  awarding  of  contracts  on  a  non- 
competitive basis. 

First,  the  Pentagon  should  determine 
how  much  more  quickly  one  contractor 
can  deliver  the  requirements  than  other 
contractors  can.  Second,  an  estimate 
should  be  done  on  how  much  additional 
cost  this  would  involve.  And,  third,  a 
statement  from  the  requesting  agency 
should  be  required  which  specifically 
explains  why  the  materials  have  to  be 
received  on  the  date  requested. 

This  sort  of  procedure  would  be  both 
easy  and  quick  and  could  lead  to  savings 
of  a  significant  amoimt  of  money  each 
year.  It  is  disturbing  that  the  Pentagon 
has  allowed  such  sua  important  determi- 
nation to  be  made  in  such  an  arbitrary 
and  haphazard  maimer  for  so  long. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  the  report 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to  strict 
compliance  of  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


ON  CHOKING  OFF  THE  HEROIN 
TRADE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  cALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleagues,  Congressmen  Rangel,  Hamil- 
ton and  Dellums,  are  on  the  right  course 
in  the  approach  they  have  taken, 
through  the  introduction  of  H.R.  7822, 
to  cutting  off  the  domestic  supply  of  hard 
narcotics — particularly  heroin — at  the 
source. 

The  plant  from  which  heroin  is 
derived,  the  opium  poppy,  is  not  grown 
In  the  United  States,  so  our  entire  sup- 
ply must  be  imported,  mainly  from  the 
Middle  East.  In  the  countries  where 
opium  is  produced,  controls  vary  widely. 
Those  govenmaents  that  have  been  re- 
luctant to  exercise  adequate  controls 
might  do  so  if  threatened  with  loss  of 
their  U.S.  aid,  as  provided  by  H.R.  7822. 

I  particularly  applaud  the  langiiage 
in  the  bill  that  would  make  the  with- 
holding of  such  assistance  automatic, 
rather  than  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Executive,  if  a  countx-y  failed  to  take 
action  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  drugs 
into  the  United  States. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  when 
given  a  choice,  the  executive  branch  is 
notably  reluctant  to  use  authority  man- 
dated by  Congress  for  reducing  or  sus- 
pending foreign  aid.  A  case  in  point  are 
the  1968  amendments  to  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act.  which  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  "take  such  actions  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate"  to  recover  fines 
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and  other  penalties  iUegally  extracted 
from  our  fishing  fleet  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. If  a  claim  were  not  honored  with- 
in 120  days,  an  equivalent  amount  of  aid 
was  to  be  withheld  from  the  offending 
government. 

But  what  has  happened?  Despite  a 
series  of  seizures  that  should  have  trig- 
gered action  by  the  State  Department — 
nothing.  The  Department's  lawyers  have 
interpreted  the  language  as  a  poUte  re- 
quest, rather  than  a  forceful  mandate 
from  Congress,  and  Ecuador  and  Peru 
continue  to  take  in  and  shake  down  our 
fishing  boats  with  .'-elative  impunity. 

It  may  be  the  Executive  can  fully 
grasp  the  intent  of  Congress  only  when 
it  is  cut  out  of  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess altogether  in  legislation  of  this  type. 

Our  colleagues  deserve  credit  for 
wording  H.R.  7822  so  as  to  remove  op- 
portunities for  the  Executive  to  thwart 
the  will  of  Congress.  However  the  bill 
does — and  wisely,  in  my  view — contain 
an  escape  hatch,  for  the  President  may 
ask  Congress  to  sdlow  aid  to  continue  if 
he  deems  it  in  the  "overriding  national 
interest."  But  the  onus  would  be  on  the 
Executive  to  show  why  the  assistance 
should  not  be  rescinded,  and  termination 
of  the  aid  would  be  automatic  unless 
Congress  accepted  an  administration 
appeal  and  granted  a  specific  waiver. 

The  heroin  problem  is  ubiquitous.  No 
section  of  the  coimtry  is  spared.  In  my 
own  county  of  San  Diego,  it  is  believed 
that  as  many  as  2,000  persons  are  ad- 
dicted. In  1969,  in  San  Diego,  there  were 
4,791  arrests  for  hard  narcotics  viola- 
tions. Coimty  officials  estimate  well  over 
$100  million  is  stolen  annually,  in  cash 
and  property,  to  enable  addicts  to  sup- 
port their  habit. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
7822,  and  urge  its  early  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


STATUE  OF  BOB  BARTLETT  PLACED 
IN  ROTUNDA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  there  now  stands  a 
statue  of  a  most  important  figure  in  the 
achievement  of  Alaska's  statehood — ^Bob 
Bartlett. 

Last  week,  on  April  27,  1971,  the  people 
of  Alaska  made  their  first  contribution  to 
Statuary  Hall  in  the  form  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  Bob  Bartlett,  territorial  Dele- 
gate to  Congress  and  Alaska's  first  senior 
Senator. 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  Felix  Q.  W. 
deWeldon  who  spent  many  hours  with 
Mrs.  Bartlett  while  working  on  the 
statue. 

It  was  she — 

Mr.  deWeldon  said — 

who  helped  me  to  show  her  husband's  sensi- 
tivity. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  came  from  Alaska  to  at- 
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tend  the  ceremony  in  the  rotunda  and 
to  unveil  the  statue  of  her  husband.  Also 
present  for  the  unveiling  were  the  two 
Bartlett  daughters. 

Bob  Bartlett  spent  so  much  of  his  pro- 
ductive life  in  Washington  that  it  is  fit- 
ting that  his  likeness  will  remain  here 
always.  He  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1945  as  a  nonvoting  Delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  Many  of  you  were 
his  colleagues  imtil  1959  when  he  became 
Alaska's  first  senior  Senator.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Senate  until  his  death  on 
December  11, 1968. 

It  is  with  pride  that  Alaskans  have 
honored  their  first  citizen  to  be  com- 
memorated in  Statuary  Hsill.  The  son  of 
Klondike  pioneers.  Bob  Bartlett  seemed 
to  embody  the  best  qualities  of  a  new 
land;  pride,  energy,  and  an  ability  to 
dream  of  things  yet  to  come. 

I  hope  that  the  millions  of  people  who 
will  visit  the  Bartlett  statue  will  take  the 
time  to  look  at  his  face  because  It  is  one 
of  warmth  and  compassion.  We  all  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  a  capacity  for 
friendship  is  the  greatest  of  gifts  and 
Bob  Bartlett  had  that  in  abundance.  His 
statue  is  a  lasting  reminder  of  his  many 
friends  and  of  their  appreciation  and 
love. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITAL VOLUNTEERS  EARN  SA- 
LUTE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  volimteers,  who  put  in  long  hours  with 
no  pay  at  our  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  across  the  country,  should  be 
given  wider  notice. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  of  us  and  our 
fellow  Americans  simply  take  this  mar- 
velous effort  for  granted. 

On  February  22, 1971.  the  work  of  these 
volunteers  was  noted  in  special  cere- 
monies at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  miy  city,  Philadelphia. 

Some  135  individuals  and  47  groups 
were  honored. 

Their  volunteer  service  amoimted  to  a 
minimum  total  of  23,900  hours. 

Many  of  the  individual  volunteers  are 
affiliated  with  various  veterans  and  fra- 
ternal groups  and  these  affiliations  are 
indicated  by  the  group's  initials  in  the 
list  which  follows.  Many  of  the  individ- 
ual volunteers  are  not  affiliated  with 
these  groups.  Their  names  in  the  follow- 
ing list  carry  no  initials. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  to  all  my  fellow 
Philadelphians  who  year  in  and  year  out 
give  of  themselves  to  this  worthiest  of 
efforts  and  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  my  colleagues  here  enter  their  names 
and  honors  and  the  names  of  the  groups 
also  honored  in  special  tribute: 
List  or  Honorees 

HOMOEABUE   MENTION 

Regularly  Scheduled  (RS)  Volunteer 
Workers  still  active  who  served  during  1970 
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but  not  enUtled  to  100  hour  o«tlllc»t««  a- 
the  next  plateau  (300,  600.  1,000,  etc.)  ear 
tlflcates. 

Dorothy  B&ndor 

Lavlna  R.  Bardsley,  ALA 

Allaert  Beaty 

Dolores  Bridges,  MOCA 

Catherine  M,  Oarr,  CWVA 

Florence  Carter,  ARC 

G«orge  Ceesna 

Anna  Clay,  IBPOEW 

Roee  Cloud,  SCO 

Anna  Cotnpton,  vrwA 

Ethel  Corcoran,  AMVET8 

Richard  Croft 

Elizabeth  Davy,  DAB 

EUeen  P.  Grablec 

Florence  Oraham.  ALA 

Eleanor  W.  Greene,  ALA 

Ray  Gregory,  Masonic  9vc.  Aflsn. 

Frederick  Haas,  VWWI 

Linda  Haentze 

Andrew  HarUshelmer,  American  Legion 

OUfford  L.  Hoag,  USAAO 

Vada  Hyde 

Lillian  M.  Jacobs,  PAR 

Elizabeth  Jones,  CWV 

Jean  McC  Joyce 

Louis  Katz.  JerwlAh  Welfare  Board 

Ethel  Kehm.  AMVET3  Aux. 

James  Kehm,  AMYKTS 

Helen  King,  American  Legion 

Joseph  R.  Klotz,  Jewish  Welfare  Board 

Ann  Lavelle 

Harry  Lincoln 

Inez  Lincoln 

Mabel  Dotsen  

Margaret  Llpplncott,  AMVET8  Aux. 

Paul  Luclw  

Florence  Martin,  AMVETSAux. 

HenrietU  McCloekey,  AMVETS  Aux 

Mae  McElvaney,  VFW  Aux. 

Ann  McHugh.  American  Gold  Star  Mother  i 

Anna  McKenna,  VFW  Aux. 

Ann  MlUer,  Jewish  War  Veterans  Aux. 

Sarah  Myers.  American  I^eglon 

Pay  Morgan,  IBPOEW 

Jane  Olson,  ARC 

Joseph  Poduslo 

Michael  Radvan^ky.  316tb  Infantry 

Emma  Reutllnger,  DAR 

Catherine  Rotay.  ALA 

Samuel  Bchlff,  Jewish  War  V»t«rana 

WUson  Shlve.  VWWI 

Margaret  Shockley 

Meyer  Squires 

Paul  &  Stewart,  Masonic  Sto.  Aan. 

Ce^t.  K.  Streble.  Salvation  Army 

Anna  Suhar,  uwvA 

William  Toy,  VWWI 

Jean  Lyons  Tustln,  DAV  Aux. 

Anna  M.  Vlto 

Katherlne  Wagner 

Lelah  M  Weiss,  ARC 

Emellne  M.  Wiggins.  IBPOSW 

Beatrice  Wllllama 

Llda  Wright 

Jacob  Zaslow,  DAV 

cksthtcatx  or  aPPsxciATioit — loo  Boins 

Mary  Abrams.  Jewish  War  VeteraaB. 

Louise  Alberts,  DAR. 

Neta  R.  Anderson,  DAR. 

Timothy  Babbage. 

Margaret  Barnes,  CJ3.  of  America. 

Ethel  Blschoff,  VFW  A. 

Mark  Braunllck. 

Hilda  Brophy. 

Kathryn  Brownae. 

Kathryn  Cannon. 

Edith  Carbaugh.  AI^. 

William  Clark,  AMVETS. 

Anna  Coady,  AMVETS  Aux. 

Amelia  Dl  Prima.  OJ3.  of  America. 

Anna  Dugan,  OH.  of  America. 

Elizabeth  Frlck,  AMVETS  Aux. 

John  A.  Frick,  AMVETS. 

Katherlne  Qormley,  ACSH. 

Horace  Hopkins,  American  Legion. 

Dorothy  Jones,  AGSM. 

Kathym  KUpatrlck.  DAR. 

Ernest  P.  Knorr,  Masonic  Svc.  Assn 
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Howard  Lambert,  American  Legion. 

Anne  C.  Lauff,  American  War  Mothers. 

Anne  Marie  Longfellow,  ARC. 

Katherine  Padula,  CD.  of  America. 

Marion  E.  Roberts,  DAR. 

Prudence  Sheperla,  VWWI. 

Margaret  Slegman. 

Ralph  Twlford,  Navy  Mothers  Club. 

Antoinette  VermUUon,  ARC. 

Elizabeth  Weatherby,  AGSM. 

Jennie  Welntraub,  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Virginia  Wood,  AGSM. 

CXBTinCATX    or    MKRIT 300    BOTTXS 

Walter  Bardsley,  Masonic  Svc.  Assn. 
Helen  Doris  Braun. 
Vincent  De  Paul. 

Donald  E.  Dlglan,  American  Legion. 
Francis  Pager. 

Bettyann  Helene  Funk,  AGSM. 
Sarah  Gooddell. 

Helen  Hoeffer,  Navy  Mottieis  Club. 
Vada  Hyde. 
Margaret  Miller. 
May  Richards. 
Dorothy  Rose. 
PauUne  Sltkln. 

Isaac  Smith,  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
Florence  Toupe. 
cxRTtncATX  or  otjbtandino  sxrvice — 
500  Hoxraa 

Elizabeth  Aro,  ALA 
Alma  Day.  Marine  Corps  League 
Carol  E.  Cakes,  AWM 
Emily  OToole,  AWM 
Catherine  Thompson,  AWM 
cxBTincATx  or  dxvotion  to  voluntxb 

DUTT — 1,000  BOtntS 

Esther  R,  Blddle.  ALA 
Paul  J.  Blddle,  AMVETS 
Rose  Gorman,  CWVA 
Marie  Kenney,  ALA 
Florence  KlUlon 
Mary  Olsen,  DAVA 
Tlllle  Rose 
WlUlam  Tadley 
Frances  UrwUer,  ALA 
Bemadette  Ward.  ALA 
Mae  Welsgrow.  DAVA 

VA   BRONZK  PIN — 1,760   HOT7B8 

James  Doonan,  AL 
Eleanor  KUpatrick.  MOPHA 

VA  SILVEB  XWn.Klf — 2,800   HOTJXS 

Agnes  Hausler,  VFW 
Fae  McElvaney,  VFW  A 

VA   GOLD  nCBLXM — 8,000   HOTTSfl 

Edward  Johnson 

100    PXBCXNT     AT     VAV8     MIXTINOfl — WTBtViMT, 
MAT,  SKFTKMBXR,  NOVXMBXX   1S70 

American  Gold  Star  Mothers 

American  Legion 

American  Legion  Auxiliary 

American  Overseas  Association 

American  Red  Cross 

AMVETS 

B'nal  B'rtth  Women 

Catholic  War  Veterans  Auxiliary 

Disabled  American  Veterans  AvixUlary 

Jewish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary 

Masonic  Service  Association 

Military  Order  of  the  Cootie  Auxiliary 

MlUtary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  Aux. 

Navy  Mothers  Club 

Supreme  Cootlette  Club 

315th  Infantry  Association 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary 

Veterans  of  World  War  I 

Women's  Army  Corps  Veterans  Association 

Organizations  to  receive  certificates  in 
recognition  of  exceptional  or  continued  out- 
standing service  to  patients  through  VAVS: 

American  Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc.:  Rep: 
Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Gormley.  Dep :  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Nlttrouer. 

American  Legion;  Rep.  Mr.  Samuel  J.  C. 
Greene,  Dep:    Mr.  William  W.  Woollngham. 
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American  Legion  Auxiliary:  Rep:  Mis. 
Frank  Kenney.  Dep:  Mrs.  Frank  Ward. 

American  Red  Cross:  Rep:  Mrs.  Lelah 
Weiss. 

American  Overseas  Association:  Rep:  Mrs. 
Charles  Ward.  Dep:   Miss  Ann  McCaughey. 

American  Veterans  Committee:  Rep:  Mrs. 
Florence  Miller.  Dep:  Mr.  Chester  Sheets. 

American  War  Mothers:  Rep:  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Thompson.  Dep:  Mrs.  Emily  OToole. 

Amvets:  Rep:  Mr.  James  Kehn.  Dep:  Mrs. 
Ruby  Earle. 

Amvets  Auxiliary:  Rep:  Mrs.  Ethel  Cor- 
coran. Dep :  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gorman. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women:  Rep.:  Mrs.  Eugene 
Olaser.  Dep :  Mrs.  Beatrice  Silvers. 

BPO  Elks  of  the  United  States:  Rep:  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Nocltra. 

Catholic  War  Veterans:  Rep:  Mr.  Cheston 
Hunter.  Dep:  Mr.  Charles  J.  Parker. 

Catholic  War  Veterans  Auxiliary:  Rep: 
Mrs.  Rose  Gorman. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution: 
Rep:  Mrs.  Earle  F.  Jacobs.  Dep:  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Kllpatrlck. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center:  Rep. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hedd.  Dep:  Mrs.  Emily  Keenan. 

Disabled  American  Veterans:  Rep:  Mr. 
Jacob  Zaslow. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  Auxiliary: 
Rep:  Mrs.  Mary  Olsen.  Dep:  Mrs.  Mae  Wels- 
grow. 

40-8  Volture  Locale  No.  1,  Inc.:  Rep:  Mr. 
Elmer  R.  Confalr.  Dep:  Mr.  Max  Ochs. 

IBPOEW — ^Department  of  Veteran  Affairs: 
Rep:  Mr.  Dennis  C.  White.  Dep:  Col.  Wm. 
A.  L.  Clay.  Second  Dep:  Mrs.  Emellne  Wig- 
gins. Third  Dep:  Miss  Theanlta  Cambridge. 

Jewish  War  Veterans:  Rep:  Mr.  Isaac 
Smith.  Dep :  Mr.  Joseph  Goldstein. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary:  Rep:  Mrs. 
Ann  Miller.  Dep :  Mrs.  Mildred  Lennack. 

Jewish  Welfare  Board:  Rep:  Mrs.  Mlltoo 
Gold. 

Marine  Corps  League:  Rep.  Mrs.  Alma  M. 
Day. 

Masonic  Service  Association :  Rep :  Mr.  Paul 
Stewart.  Dep:  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Knorr. 

Military  Order  of  the  Cootie:  Rep:  Mr.  1. 
Frank  Houck. 

Military  Order  of  the  Cootie  Auxiliary: 
Rep:  Mrs.  Evelyn  Hlbberd.  Dep:  Mrs.  Dolores 
Bridges. 

Military  Order  of  the  Lady  Bugs:  Rep:  Mrs 
Florence  E.  Miles.  Dep:  Mrs.  Marie  V.  Nixon. 

Military  Order  of  the  Pxirple  Heart,  Inc., 
Rep :  Mr.  Jamea  Valentine. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  Aux.: 
Rep:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Kllpatrlck,  Dep.:  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Watson. 

Mothers  of  World  War  II:  Rep.  Mrs.  Stella 
Snyder. 

National  Catholic  Community  Service: 
Rep:  Mrs.  William  Dougherty.  Dep:  Mrs. 
Catherine  Auerwlck. 

Navy  Mothers  Club  of  America,  Inc.:  Rep: 
Mrs.  Helen  HoeSer.  Dep :  Mrs.  Marge  D'lTllsse. 

Old  Guard,  City  of  PhUadelphla,  Inc.:  Rep: 
Col.  Harry  S.  Burr. 

Order  of  the  Eastern  Star:  Rep.  Mrs.  Ruth 
E.  Whlteley.  Dep:  Mrs.  Frances  Schott.  Sec- 
ond Dep :  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Daniel. 

Reserve  Officers'  Assn.  Ladles'  Clubs:  Rep: 
Mrs.  Charles  Hangsterier.  Dep:  Mrs.  John 
Gilmore. 

Supreme  Cootlette  Club:  Rep:  Mrs.  Rose 
Cloud.  Dep :  Mrs.  Mary  McKlnley. 

The  Salvation  Army :  Rep :  Mrs.  A/Captaln 
K.  Strehel.  Dep:  Mrs.  Mabel  Hagerty. 

316th  Infantry  Association;  Rep;  Mr.  Mich- 
ael Radvansky.  Dep:  B4r.  Cheston  Hunter. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans;  Rep:  Mr. 
John  Lynch.  Dep;  Mr.  J.  A.  Colemen. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  Rep;  Mr.  Cassel 
Wechter.  Dep:  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hart. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Aux.:  Rep;  Mrs. 
Mae  McElvaney.  Dep:  Mrs.  Ann  Compton. 

veterans  of  World  War  I :  Rep :  Mr.  Wilson 
Shlve.  Dep ;  Mr.  William  Toy. 

W.A.C.  Veterans  Association:  Rep;  Mrs. 
Ann  L.  Godsho. 
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Brlth  Sholoh:  Rep:  Mr.  Aaron  Goldenberg. 
Dep:  Mr.  Samuel  Winkler. 

Philadelphia.  U8AAC  Post  No.  1:  Rep:  Mr. 
Clifford  L.  Hoag.  Dep :  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter. 

Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet.  Ladles  Aux.: 
Bep:  Mrs.  Marge  Barber.  Dep.  Mrs.  Marion 
Rodemer. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  Auxiliary:  Rep: 
Mrs.  Mary  Dougherty.  Dep.  Mrs.  Alma  Tracey. 


HOW  TO  STAY  ALIVB 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  concern 
is  being  shown  in  Congress  for  the  health 
crisis  that  our  country  Is  facing  today. 
Contributing  significantly  to  this  prob- 
lem are  the  questionable  life  styles 
adopted  by  average  Americans. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  on 
May  4  is  presenting  "How  To  Stay  Alive," 
a  1-hour  health  documentary  sponsored 
by  Bristol-Myers  Co.  This  program  fo- 
cuses on  our  life  styles,  the  impact  of  our 
longevity,  and  even  more  important  how 
we  have  altered  our  daily  activitlee  to 
help  achieve  normal  life  spans. 

Mr.  Sp<^er,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  article  by  Sylvia  Porter, 
who  includes  specific  information  con- 
cerning the  program  which  I  think  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
"How  To  Stat  Alivx",  an  NIH  Documxntabt 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Test  your  chances  of  staying  alive: 
How  often  do  you  exercise?  Dally,  three 
times  a  week,  weekends  only,  rarely  or  never? 
How  much  do  you  smoke?  Not  at  all,  five 
clgarets  a  day,  one-half  to  a  peck,  two  pcu:ks 
or  more? 

What's  your  weight  as  against  your  height 
and  age? 

What  are  your  cholesterol  and  triglyceride 
levels?  Tour  blood  pressure? 

Do  you  drink  an  average  of  more  than  three 
ounces  of  alcohol  dally?  Have  such  between- 
meal  snacks  as  potato  chips,  peanuts? 
When  was  your  last  physical  checkup? 
The  medical  bill  for  circulatory  diseases  In 
our  country  Is  now  soaring  past  (6.2  billion 
a  year,  an  almost  unbelievable  10  per  cent 
of  our  national  bill  for  all  Illnesses.  At  the 
top  of  aU  killers  In  the  U.S.  are  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels. 

The  loss  to  the  nation  In  terms  of  Income 
and  productivity  trom  deaths  caused  by  heart 
attacks  tops  $1  billion  a  year,  with  half  of  It 
lost  in  the  top-productive  age  group  of  46-64. 
The  loss  to  the  nation  In  terms  of  Income 
and  productivity  from  persons  becoming  HI 
of  heart  conditions  and  unable  to  work  tops 
$2.6  billion  annually,  and  again  the  bulk 
of  the  loss  Is  In  the  most  productive  age 
group  of  46-64. 

The  economic  costs  Involved  In  heart  and 
blood  vessel  diseases  alone — not  to  mention 
the  emotional  and  other  costs — are  so  vast 
that  any  step>s  which  might  possibly  curb 
these  costs  come  most  properly  Into  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  What's  more,  our  coets  are 
Jumping  instead  of  sinking.  We  are  actually 
falling  behind  other  nations  In  keeping  ova 
men  alive  longer. 

Thus,  I  learned  with  pleasure  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  U  pre- 
senting a  one-hour  TV  special,  "How  To  Stay 
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Alive,"  under  the  sponsorship  of  Bristol- 
Myers  Co..  Tuesday,  May  4,  on  the  ABC-TV 
network  (WTVW-7  In  Evansvllle  at  9  pjn. 
CUT). 

The  show  will  demonstrate  dangerous  ac- 
tivities which  shorten  our  lives  and  will 
concentrate  on  obesity,  diet,  exercise,  smok- 
ing, stress,  blood  fats,  blood  pressure. 

The  NIH  win  also  submit  its  life-extending 
recommendations  to  us  and  our  physicians. 

As  one  lUustratlon,  you  surely  are  aware  of 
the  danger  of  a  high  cholesterol  level,  but 
the  NIH  doctors  will  say  this  Is  not  the 
"terrible  bugaboo"  It  has  been  plctiired.  New 
discoveries  In  another  blood  fat — triglyce- 
rides— have  added  another  warning  device, 
with  the  two  comprising  what  are  called 
blood  lipids.  In  some  patients,  "cholesterol 
was  found  to  be  relatively  normal.  whUe  the 
blood  triglyceride  count  was  dangerously 
high." 

Has  your  physician  ever  had  yo\ir  triglyc- 
eride count  checked?  Interpreted  It  with 
your  cholesterol  level? 

As  another  Illustration,  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Scandinavian  countries, 
when  butter,  rntik  and  cream  became  scarce, 
the  Incidence  of  coronary  artery  diseases 
went  way  down.  But  a  NIH  doctor  will  ex- 
plain, the  disease  rate  went  way  back  up 
after  World  War  n  when  these  foods  again 
became  abundant — "pretty  good  proof,  on  a 
large  scale,  that  there  Is  something  to  dietary 
control." 

As  a  third  Illustration,  stress  aggravates 
high  blood  pressure  and  circulating  blood 
fats — high  risk  factors  In  heart  diseases — 
but  exercise  lowers  them.  And  a  NIH  physi- 
cian will  add,  "Sex  Is  also  a  very  good  exer- 
cise." 

We  can't  do  anything  about  any  adverse 
ftunlly  histories  we  may  have,  but  we  can 
do  a  great  deal  about  every  life-shortening 
activity  or  life-lengthening  hint  rve  ex- 
cerpted here  from  the  coming  show.  Just  by 
honestly  answering  the  sample  quiz  In  this 
column,  you're  helping  yourself  to  stay  aUve. 


NONCHEMICAL  CONTROL  OF  PESTS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  in  the  past  few 
weeks  regarding  $12.7  billion  in  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  various 
projects  which  have  been  "frozen"  by  the 
administration.  But  there  is  no  money 
which  has  been  frozen  which  Is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  protectiwi  of  our  en- 
vironment than  $1  million  in  funds  which 
were  earmarked  for  use  in  research  on 
nonchemlcal  methods  of  pest  control. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  when  the  1971 
agriciilture  appropriation  bill  was  before 
the  Congress,  Senator  Nelson  and  I  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  the  need  for  additional  funds  in 
that  budget  for  research  in  the  non- 
chemical  control  of  pests. 

We  pointed  out  that  according  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  addi- 
tional funding  totaling  $4.4  million 
"could  be  utilized  effectively"  in  1971  for 
such  research,  and  additional  funding  of 
$2.6  mUlion  could  be  utilized  for  staffing 
several  pesticide  research  laboratories. 

When  indicating  that  they  could  effec- 
tively use  additional  money  to  do  re- 
search in  the  nonchemlcal  control  of 
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pests — which  includes  the  use  of  steri- 
lized males,  light  and  sound,  integrated 
control  techniques,  and  biological  con- 
trols— the  Department  outlined  the  types 
of  research  they  could  conduct  with  those 
additional  fimds. 

The  Congress  responded  by  adding 
over  $4  million  not  requested  in  the  De- 
partment budget  for  the  staffing  and 
equipping  of  these  labs  and  $1  million  for 
increased  research  to  develop  methods 
of  pest  cwitrol  that  do  not  involve  con- 
ventional insecticides. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  the  USDA 
in  an  effort  to  find  out  what  had  been 
done  with  that  $1  million  in  increased 
funds.  To  my  dismay  I  was  told  that  "in 
view  of  the  overall  Federal  financial 
situation"  this  $1  million  was  "placed  in 
budgetary  reserve." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  regret  that  de- 
cision to  freeze  these  funds.  Frankly,  I 
consider  it  a  shortsighted  action  and  a 
foolish  mistake.  It  brings  into  question 
whether  this  administration  is  truly 
committed,  as  it  says  it  is,  to  reducing 
the  pesticide  burden  in  the  environment 
and  to  limiting  the  adverse  effects  of 
pesticides  on  non target  organisms. 

There  are  other  indications  too  which 
make  me  question  their  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  this  matter. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  commit- 
tee a  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Campbell  said 
that  biological  controls  for  insect  pests 
have  met  "relatively  meager  success." 
While  allowing  that  "several  interesting 
leads"  with  regard  to  sex  attractants  and 
hormcHies  for  insect  control  have  been 
made,  he  said  "at  present  they  are  hardly 
more  than  leads." 

I  might  add  that  the  first  report  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  also  gave  scant — and  in  my  view 
superficial  treatment — to  the  subject  of 
alternatives  to  the  use  of  pesticides.  ThaA 
report  seemed  to  Ignore  the  break- 
throughs which  are  made  public  almost 
daily  in  various  kinds  of  nonchemlcal 
control  for  pests,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  breed  of  genetically  flawed 
mosquitoes  which  could  in  time  wipe  out 
Infestations  of  normal  but  disease-carry- 
ing mosquitoes. 

The  administration  and  its  Council  on 
Environmental  QuEility  seem  most  skep- 
tical about  nonchemlcal  means  of  pest 
control  because  such  means  now  avail- 
able remain  relatively  small  in  number. 

But  as  the  Mrak  report  on  pesticides 
and  their  relationship  to  environmental 
health  pointed  out: 

The  prime  reason  for  the  slow  development 
of  these  alternative  methods  Is  that  gen- 
erally this  research  requires  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money. 

P^irthermore,  said  the  report: 
This  aspect  of  pest  control  deserves  greater 
attention  and  the  research  effort  should  be 
both  encouraged  and  supported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this  "freeze"  because  of  the 
particular  projects  which  would  have 
been  carried  out  had  these  research 
funds  been  made  avtdlable  as  the  Con- 
gress intended. 

To  quote  directly  from  correspondence 
I  received  f  rMn  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, Agricultural  Research  Service: 
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The  non-chemical  control  funds  w^d 
have  been  used  to  conduct  large-scale  f^eld 
testa  of  biological,  cultural,  and  genetic 
techniques  that  have  been  prominng  In  lab- 
oratory or  smaU  field  tests.  Speclflcally,  the 
tests  would  have  involved  sterile  InsecV  re- 
leases of  the  tobacco  budworm.  a  destru^lve 
pest  of  cotton,  and  the  corn  earworm  (^^oU- 
worm  on  cotton) .  as  weU  as  cultural  control 
of  the  green  peach  aphid  and  integrated  <pn- 
trol  of  the  codling  moth.  | 

The  importance  of  this  particxilar  Ire- 
search  can  be  seen  when  it  Is  viewed  in 
light  of  a  report  by  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  last  year  which  indicated  that 
the  eradicaUon  of  Just  three  pests-^he 
boll  weevil,  the  boll  worm  and  the  codling 
moth— could  reduce  the  amount  of  in- 
secticides applied  annually  in  the  Un^ed 
States  by  an  estimated  40  percent.     , 

I  might  point  out  that  while  some  re- 
search i«  being  carried  out  to  control  the 
cotton  DoU  weevU  with  nonchemlcal 
means,  other  research  to  gain  knowledge 
about  the  control  of  this  pest  with  non- 
chemical  means  has  been  put  off.  pie 
tobacco  budworm  has  developed  a  |re- 
sistance  to  insecticides  and  alternative 
biological  controls  are  urgently  needed. 
The  codling  moth  continues  to  be  de- 
structive to  several  types  of  fruit  cr0ps. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is  clear:  The 
administration  is  withholding  funds  ^f or 
research  on  controlling  by  nonchemjcal 
means  the  very  pests  for  which  we  ^ow 
use  a  major  portion  of  all  insecticides. 
Clearly  this  means  that  unless  research 
on  a  major  scale  is  begun  now— including 
that  which  would  have  been  earned  out 
had  this  freeze  not  been  put  Into  effect— 
we  cannot  look  forward  to  any  day  soon 
when  we  will  have  at  hand  alternative 
means  to  control  certain  pests  which  we 
attempt  to  control  today  with  thousands 
of  pounds  of  chemicals.  Developm«nts 
such  as  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  emphasize  my 
concern  that  we  will  not  have  alternative 
means  of  pest  control  available  for  the 
time  when  our  farmers  are  told  they  must 
stop  using  one  or  another  pesticide. 

As  the  Farmers  Union  noted  in  a  news- 
letter some  time  ago :  ! 

Paxmers.  dependent  upon  pesticides  onj  the 
production  of  crops,  axe  caught  In  the  mid- 
dle of  an  emotion-laden  controversy  In  which 
some  say  pesticides  should  be  banned,  bnd 
others   say   they   are   perfectly   safe.         ] 

There  is  "urgency"  in  the  matter  5aid 
that  farm  organization,  and  one  of  their 
recommendations  for  seeking  a  solution 
is  that  research  budgets  "be  doubled  or 
tripled."  ! 

Less  than  2  months  ago  the  Enviijon- 
mental  Protection  Agency  Issued  notices 
of  cancellation  for  three  new  chemicals— 
aldrin,  dieldrin.  and  mirex.  Many  studies 
indicate  these  substances  have  qeen 
found  to  be  harmful  to  the  envlronmtent. 
If  these  findings  are  correct,  their  use 
ought  to  be  prohibited.  j 

But  what  happens  when  more  pnd 
more  of  these  chemicals  are  barred  from 
use,  and  no  siltemative  means  of  qon- 
troiling  their  target  victims  is  available. 
I  doubt  that  those  concerned  about  our 
farmers  or  those  concerned  about  theien- 
vironment,  and  I  consider  myself  in  both 
categories — urge  the  prompt  facing  of 
that  dilemma. 

We  can  avoid  it.  But  we  would  not  fun- 
less  the  Congress  and  the  administraiion 
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take  seriously  the  need  for  increased  re- 
search, expensive  though  it  may  be,  to 
control  pests  without  environmentally 
damaging  chemicals.  The  Congress  last 
session  took  a  step  forward  in  this  regard 
when  it  voted  to  increase  by  $1  million 
the  funds  available  for  such  research. 
Unfortunately  that  forward-looking  and 
prudent  action  was  frustrated  by  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  freeze  this  bad- 
ly needed  money. 

The  administration  ought  to  look  at 
this  one  again  and  raise  its  sights  a  few 
yards  and  release  this  money  now. 


May  Jt,  1971 


A  BALANCED  LOOK  AT  THE  FBI 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  have 
for  several  weeks  been  smoking  with 
broadsides  aimed  either  at  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  its  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  or  at  vocal  critics  of 
the  agency.  Few  controversies  have  been 
marked  by  such  partisan  and  emotional 
commentary — on  both  sides. 

Last  Sunday,  the  editors  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  took  exception  to  the 
tenor  of  the  current  debate,  and  offered 
the  most  thoughtful  and  balanced  anal- 
ysis of  the  issues  involved  that  I  have 
seen.  I  commend  this  excellent  editorial 
to  my  colleague's  attention: 

Hoover,  the  FBI  and  the  Nation 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  ought  to  resign.  Just  about 
everybody  knows  that:  the  last  several  Pres- 
idents and  attorneys  general,  senators,  con- 
gressmen, heads  of  police  departments,  FBI 
agents. 

Until  recently  just  about  nobody  said  that. 
Hoover  has  been  a  symbol,  untouchable.  The 
FBI  which  he  built  and  over  which  he  has 
exercized  absolute  sovereignty  since  1924. 
has.  for  much  good  and  some  ill.  been  Im- 
mune from  the  normal  Influence  of  the 
political  process. 

Now  the  criticism  la  sharper,  more  fre- 
quent, sometimes  reckless  and  demagogic. 
This  criticism  is  coming  In  conjunction  with 
other  things.  The  people  are  Increasingly 
uneasy  about  surveillance  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  Army  has  been  found  out  snoop- 
ing on  all  kinds  of  politicians  and  public 
figures.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  rudely  as- 
serts the  government's  absolute  right  to  tap 
wires  without  a  court  order  when  the  gov- 
ernment decides  the  "national  security"  may 
be  affected.  Electronics  make  easy  the  secret 
eye.  and  the  people  are  uneasy  under  Its 
glance,  real  and  potential. 

So  now  the  debate  about  Hoover,  the  man, 
and  the  FBI,  the  organization.  Is  becoming 
partisan  and  polarized.  The  right  defends 
him  becaxise  he  has  become  an  emblem  of 
law  and  order,  antlcommunlsm.  The  left 
attacks  him  for  the  same  reason.  Some  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  President  see  Hoover 
as  a  chink  in  Mr.  Nixon's  armor,  as  If  there 
were  something  different  about  the  FBI 
under  this  AdmlnUtratlon.  There  Isn't,  of 
course.  And  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  be  saying 
that  If  only  people  would  stop  criticizing 
Hoover,  he  co\Ud  retire  with  dignity  and 
not  "under  a  cloud." 

The  trouble  with  that  Is  the  criticism 
won't  stop,  because,  its  more  reckless  aspects 
aside,  there  Is  reason  for  criticism.  Hoover 
has  simply  been  there  too  long.  And  he  is  too 


old  for  so  demanding  an  executive  Job.  He 
U76. 

It  Is  sad,  for  be  has  done  much  good  for 
police  work  In  the  country,  and  for  the  coun- 
try. The  FBI  under  Hoover  has  set  standards 
for  professionalism  and  correct  conduct  in 
police  work  that  have  Influenced  police 
forces  throughout  the  nation. 

Hoover  has  done  much  to  make  law  en- 
forcement a  respectable  career.  On  the  whole, 
he  has  been  neither  partisan  nor  reckless  In 
his  use  of  the  enormous  potential  power  of 
a  national  Investigative  agency.  He  estab- 
lished trust.  No  mean  accomplishment,  when 
you  consider  the  history  of  the  use  of  na- 
tional police  through  tlte  world  In  the  last 
47  years. 

Yet  his  accomplishments  have  not  been 
without  their  costs,  and  now,  at  his  advanced 
age  after  so  long  on  the  Job.  the  costs  are 
beginning  to  be  revealed.  What  was  once  a 
necessary  job  of  public  relations  has  become 
tainted  with  personallsm,  and  what  was  once 
a  tough  new  director's  sensible  Insistence 
on  Independence  has  become  touched  by  a 
pettish  use  of  authority.  It  Is  pretty  well  es- 
tablished that  within  the  FBI  he  brooks  no 
criticism  of  procedures  or  decisions;  good 
men  of  Independent  Judgment  have  been 
forced  to  leave;  open  discussion  Is  frowned 
upon  and  punished. 

That  kind  of  conduct,  like  his  queriUous 
remarks  about  public  flgures.  Is  embarrass- 
ing. And,  to  the  FBI  Itself,  damaging.  In 
his  zeal,  perhaps,  for  the  good  name  of  the 
FBI,  the  director  has  kept  that  organization 
from  cooperating  vrtth  either  government 
law  enforcement  agencies;  taken  an  all-or- 
nothing  approach. 

His  single-minded  approach  to  the  threats 
facing  the  country  has  been  at  times  singu- 
larly effective:  the  bank  robbers  and  kid- 
napers, Nazi  saboteurs  and  Commimist 
spies.  Now  Hoover  sees  the  danger  as  leftist 
internal  dissent.  True,  true;  but  there  are 
other  dangers.  Organized  crime,  for  in- 
stance, m  which  the  FBI  has  shown  little 
Interest  even  as  that  crime  has  grown  to 
great  proportions.  Hoover's  FBI  was  reluctant 
to  touch  corruption  within  organized  labor, 
chary  of  looking  too  closely  Into  violations 
of  civil  rights  laws  in  the  South.  The  FBI 
has  not  been  partlsanly  political;  but  Its 
direction  has  had  a  strong  color  of  Ideology, 
and  Hoover  has  appeared  to  recognize  where 
the  power  lies  in  Congress.  There  Is  more 
to  law  enforcement  In  the  1970s  than  Hoover 
perceives. 

So,  for  the  good  of  his  FBI,  and  for  the 
country,  he  ought  to  offer  his  resignation, 
and  accept  such  extraordinary  honors  as  the 
country  can  devise  for  his  extraordinary 
work,  and  let  the  President  and  the  country 
get  on  with  the  difficult  task  of  finding  a 
successor  who  will,  over  the  years,  do  as 
good  a  Job  as  he  has  done  In  the  past  47. 

But  the  successor  Is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Would  the  country  be  willing  to  entrust 
such  power  to  one  man  for  the  next  47 
years?  No.  What  has  to  be  devised  is  a  new 
mechanism  for  handling  the  FBI.  for  bring- 
ing it  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  people 
vdthout  opening  It  to  the  control  of  any 
President  or  any  political  party.  You  cant 
depend  upon  finding  another  Hoover,  nor 
should  you. 

Congress  has  already  voted  to  make  the 
appointment  of  Hoover's  succesor  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  There  Is  serious 
discussion  of  limiting  his  term  by  law.  To 
avoid  political  Influence,  his  term  ought  not 
be  coincidental  with  the  President's;  may- 
be six  years,  or  nine  years,  would  suffice. 
There  are  proposals  also  for  a  public  com- 
mission to  oversee  the  bureau's  operations. 
Not  foolproof,  certainly,  but  probably 
sound. 

The  country  needs  the  FBI.  The  country 
needs  the  FBI  to  be  both  effective  and  re- 
strained. The  FBI  needs  confldence  In  Itself. 
And  the  country  needs  confldence  In  the 
FBI. 


May  Jt,  1971 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY  LAW 
SCHOOL  TO  DEDICATE  NEW 
BUILDING 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
80  long  years,  the  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center  is  moving  to  a  new  and  mod- 
em location.  „  ,.     , 

The  new  Georgetown  Law  School 
building  is  scheduled  for  completion  this 
coming  September,  and  as  an  alumnus  of 
the  Georgetown  University  Law  School, 
I  want  to  offer  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  faculty  and 
students  on  their  new  "home." 

The  new  law  school,  built  at  a  total 
cost  of  $11.3  million,  will  provide  vastly 
improved  library  facilities,  parking  space, 
and  classroom  accommodations,  and  will 
continue  to  provide  students  with  easy 
access  to  the  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  District  of  Columbia  courts, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  William  Delaney  has  written  an 
excellent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
May  3  Evening  Star,  regarding  the  new 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  and 
I  would  like  to  include  his  story  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Gborgetown  Univiksitt  Law  School  CKdino 
Modern 

(By  William  Delaney) 

Of  the  145  accredited  law  schools  In  Amer- 
ica, the  one  closeet  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
Supreme  Court  will  soon  be  moving  a  couple 
of  blocks  closer. 

After  80  years  In  a  Victorian  hodge-podge 
on  the  fringe  of  Washington's  shopping  dis- 
trict, the  Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
will  open  this  September  In  a  modem,  spar- 
tanly  utilitarian  new  home  designed  by  Ken- 
nedy Center  architect  Edward  Durrell  Stone. 

Shorn  of  Its  typically  Stone-planned  marble 
facing  for  reasons  of  economy,  the  $11.3-mll- 
llon  structure  occupies  the  entire  block  be- 
tween Ist.  2nd,  F  and  O  Streets  NW.  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  District's  court 
complex.  Union  Station,  the  Senate  office 
buUdlngs  and— just  beyond  the  Capitol— the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Library  of  Oongrees. 

location  has  vistttk 

By  virtue  of  Its  location,  the  new  school 
will  provide  a  readily  accessible  lecture  site 
for  Important  lawyers  on  quickie  bvisiness 
trips  to  Washington — though  only  slightly 
more  so  than  the  present  red-brick  schocd  at 
606  E  St.  NW. 

But  the  biggest  advantage  of  the  new 
building,  according  to  Dean  Adrian  S.  Fisher, 
lies  In  Its  structural  capabilities. 

Two  of  Its  three  underground  levels  will 
provide  parking  for  200  cars. 

Two  of  the  four  floors  rising  from  an  en- 
circling promenade  level  will  house  the  law 
library,  quadrupling  the  school's  present 
open-stack  space  and  tripling  the  seating 
space  for  students. 

The  floor  on  the  street  level,  immediately 
below  the  elevated  "campus-like"  prtxne- 
nade,  will  house  offices  for  the  school's  legal 
assistance  programs  (providing  cUents  with 
direct  access  from  the  street) ,  the  placement 
office  and  student  activities  areas.  Including 
a  chapel. 

Also  on  that  street-level,  semi-under- 
ground fioor,  is  a  500-seat  auditorium  for 
both  student  "moot  court"  practice  and  for 
use  by  outside  judicial  group*  and  bar  as- 
sociations as  a  conference  center.  "We'd  be 
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able  to  accomnu>date  the  Supreme  Court  in 
here,  if  they're  so  disposed,"  said  one  school 
official. 

Seminar  rooms  surrounding  the  audito- 
rium and  large  classrooma  on  the  promenade 
level  are  designed  for  eventual  Installation 
of  closod-clrciilt  television,  enabling  another 
900  to  look  In  on  proceedings  in  the  moot- 
court  room. 

limitationb    removed 

"A  building  Is  no  substitute  for  teachmg," 
says  Fischer,  "but  this  does  take  away  the 
artificial  limitations  that  our  present  build- 
ing has." 

The  present  Georgetown  Law  Center,  just 
southeast  of  the  main  Hecht  Co.  depart- 
ment store,  opened  In  1891  and  today  Is  a 
cluttered  Jumble  of  buildings,  housing  what 
has  grown  Into  one  of  the  nation's  half- 
dozen  largest  law  schools. 

Though  Georgetown's  main  campus  is 
some  3  miles  to  the  west,  its  law  school  first 
opened  101  years  ago  at  4th  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW,  close  by  the  Capitol. 

And  despite  discussion  over  the  years  of 
moving  It  to  the  main  campus,  the  lure  of  a 
downtown  location — with  proximity  to  local 
and  federal  court  roccns — has  always  won 
out,  especially  In  view  of  Georgetown's  tra- 
ditionally strong  evemng  division  for  work- 
ing students  and  the  current  trend  toward 
community-involved,  "clinical"  law  training. 

COST     $2.3      ICILLION 

The  new  site,  acquired  In  1965  at  a  cost 
of  $2.3  million,  was  described  by  Fischer's 
predecessor.  Dean  Paul  R.  Dean,  as  perhaps 
'the  last  available  large  property  desirably 
located  in  the  downtown  Judicial  area." 

For  old  Washingtonians  like  P'ischer.  the 
site  evokes  odlferous  memories — It  was.  for 
many  years,  the  location  of  the  old  Holmes 
tt  Son  bakery. 

The  new  building's  planners  set  out  to  get 
a  big-name  architect  and  ultimately  found 
one  In  Stone,  whose  new  National  Geographic 
Society  headquarters  here  then  Just  bad 
opened. 

"He  gets  a  lot  of  flak  for  the  Kennedy 
Center."  concedes  Associate  Dean  Thomas 
C.  Fischer,  a  32-year-old  alumnus  and  chair- 
man of  the  school's  building  committee, 
"but  be  was  clearly  a  good  choice  for  us,  I 
think." 

The  building  designed  by  Stone  was  a 
sleek,  marble-faced  block  with  overhanging 
roof,  like  the  Geographic  building  and  Ken- 
nedy Center.  In  1965  prices.  It  was  designed 
to  cost  $12  million. 

By  substituting  a  buff-colored  brick  for 
the  marble,  chopping  down  the  eaves  and 
making  a  few  other  adjustments,  the  build- 
ing committee  cut  back  the  projected  cost 
to  $9.5  million. 

The  center  was  to  be  completed  for  dedi- 
cation on  July  4,  1970.  In  the  school's  100th 
anniversary  year.  But  construction  difficul- 
ties— labor  troubles  and  revisions  In  the 
foundation  work  (the  Center  Leg  Express- 
way, running  subsurface  along  the  west  front 
of  the  school,  caused  an  elevation  in  the  wa- 
ter table  under  the  site) — have  delayed  the 
formal  opening  until  this  Sept.  17-18. 

And  the  projected  cost  has  risen  by  nearly 
$2  million,  largely  due  to  Inflation,  Fischer 
says. 

Despite  Its  spacious  classrooms  and  library, 
and  despite  a  record  4,800  applicants  thus  far 
this  year,  the  new  building  was  designed  to 
house  a  student  body  only  slightly  larger 
than  the  present  one. 

enrollment  to  rise 

According  to  Fischer,  the  present  enroll- 
ment of  about  1,570  (1,100  day.  350  evening. 
120  advanced  level)  was  boosted  last  fall  In 
anticipation  of  the  new  building  and  will  rise 
again  this  fall  to  an  envisioned  stable  level 
around  1,800. 

Meanwhile,  Dean  Fischer  says,  negotia- 
tions are  underway  to  sell  the  present  law 
school  site.  Though  he  declines  to  Identify 
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prospective  purchasers,  he  expects  that  tbe 
purchaser  will  want  to  raze  the  memory- 
laden  old  buUdings  and  put  the  E  Street  site 
to  some  new  use. 

As  for  Fischer,  the  former  deputy  director 
of  the  U.S.  Anns  Control  Commission  who 
became  the  school's  dean  In  1969.  the  new 
buUding  will  provide  blm  with  tbe  Wash- 
ington executive's  dream — a  top -floor  corner 
office  with  a  window  framing  tbe  Capitol 
dome. 

"Just  barely,"  he  chuckled  the  other  day, 
pointing  a  visitor  toward  the  window  of  his 
uncompleted  new  sviite,  "but  there  It  is." 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH,  ALASKA  AT 
LARGE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alaska's 
geographical  size  is  one-fifth  that  of  the 
entire  United  States  and  because  95  per- 
cent of  the  State  is  rural,  modem  tech- 
nological communication  systems  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  our  State's 
growth. 

Satellite  technology  offers  Alaska  the 
opportunity  to  instantly  link  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other  without  the  bur- 
densome rate  base  of  ground  network 
investment.  Alaska's  growth  depends  on 
our  ability  to  communicate  messages 
swiftly  and  dependably.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  Alaska  State  Legislature 
passed  the  following  joint  resolution: 

House  Joint  Resohttion   No.  78 
Relating  to  additional  frequency  allocations 

by   International   agreement   for   satellite 

communications 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  satellite  technology  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  for  Alaska  to  realize  an 
Integrated  cominunlcations  system  while 
avoiding  tbe  biirdensome  rate  base  of 
ground  network  investments;   and 

Whereas  present  domestic  satellite  pro- 
posals utilizing  the  4  and  6  GHz  bands  are 
limited  in  signal  strength  (power  flux  densi- 
ties) because  of  international  agreement, 
tbtis  requiring  elaborate  ground  stations  too 
cumbersome  for  rural-Alaskan  use;  and 

Whereas  full  accruetnent  of  satellite  com- 
munication efficiencies  to  the  user  public 
requires  greater  frequency  availability;   and 

Whereas  tbe  dedication  of  additional 
bands,  such  as  between  1700-2700  MHz. 
would  afford  the  use  of  simple  and  very  low 
cost  earth  stations  suitable  for  bush  com- 
munications, as  well  as  educational-instruc- 
tional television  reception   (ETV-ITV);   and 

Whereas  liberalized  utilization  of  band 
sharing,  regionally  administered,  would  es- 
pecially benefit  Alaska  which  has  not  devel- 
oped extensive  frequency  traffic;  and 

Whereas  tbe  availability  of  these  bands  Is 
predicated  on  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  (ITU)  allocations  to  be  re- 
viewed this  summer  at  Geneva  during  the 
World  Administrative  Radio  Conference  for 
Space  Telecommunications; 

Be  It  resolved  that  tbe  Alaska  State  Legls 
lature  strongly  urges  ITU  acceptance  of  the 
following  United  States  proposals  as  adopted 
December  18.  1970  by  tbe  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  in  Docket  No.  18294: 

( 1 )  87  108  MHz,  providing  for  FM  satellite 
broadcasting  within  a  band  now  utilized  by 
most  radio  receivers; 

(2)  614  890  MHz.  authorizing  broadcasting 
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MteUlt*  service  In  a  band  compatible  ^Ith 
television  receivers  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
general  public; 

(3)  2150  2200  MHz  uplink,  for  communica- 
tion satellite  systems  on  a  demand-a68i|:n- 
ment,  multiple  access  basis  for  low  demand 
users  in  remote  areas  (e.g.  Alaska); 

(4)  2600  2690  MHz  downlink,  for  low-de- 
mand users  In  remote  areas  and  satellite 
service  systems  dedicated  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  education  and  public  service  ifaa- 
terlal.  .  ^ 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  WllUam  P.  Rogers,  Secretary, 
Department  of  State:  the  Honorable  Dtean 
-Burch,  Chairman,  Federal  Communicatlbna 
Commission;  Dr.  Clay  T.  Whitehead.  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy; 
and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  »nd 
the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  V.B.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation;  in 
Congrees. 


DRUGS— CRISWELL  SPEAKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  White  House  held  a  l-<!ay 
meeting  to  discuss  America's  drug  prob- 
lem with  the  Nation's  religious  leaders. 
The  meeting  was  effective  and  Dr.  W,  A. 
Criswell,  a  leading  Southern  Bapl|iBt. 
brought  the  message  home. 

Many  of  my  friends  heard  his  senton 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Dallas. 
We  need  more  of  this  straight  talk  from 
the  pulpit.  I  want  you  to  read  the  dis- 
cussion that  restated  from  this  stimulat- 
ing White  House  Conference: 
An  Addrbss  DFXivnuaj  By  De.  W.  A.  C^- 
wxLL.  Pastor,  First  Baptist  CnvncH, 
Daixas,  Tbc.  ' 

On  the  radio,  you  are  sharing  the  serAces 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  This  Is  the 
Pastor,  bringing  an  address,  not  a  serrton, 
entlUed  "Drug  Addiction  is  SpaUed 
D-E-A-T-H."  I  wUl  read  a  scripture  as  a  back- 
ground. It  is  the  familiar  and  meaningful 
one  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  ^ook 
of  Romans:  ^ 

I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  byjthe 
mercies  of  Ood,  that  ye  present  your  bonlee 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy  acceptable  unto  Ood, 
which  Is  your  reasonable  service. 

And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  tour 
mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  la  that  gpod. 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  Ood. 
Romans  12:1,2.  i 

As  I  begin  the  address  may  I  remind  you 
that  I  cannot  speak  the  langauge  of  I  the 
underworld.  I  have  never  been  introduced 
to  It  and  when  I  listen  to  It,  I  am  shocked 
beyond  measure.  For  example,  behind  a 
screen  the  Conference  at  the  White  H^use 
presented  the  shadows  of  those  who  Were 
standing  there.  The  reason  for  their  shaqowy 
appearance  was,  according  to  the  Cominls- 
sloner,  to  hide  the  identity  of  these  men 
who  are  informers.  They  are  men  who  j  live 
in  the  underworld.  They  had  turned  and;  had 
become  Informers  to  the  government,  "p^ey 
are  called  "fingers."  They  tell  the  unider- 
cover  agents  the  names  of  thoee  who;  are 
engaged  In  chls  Illicit  traffic.  Their  language 
la  beyond  anything  I  ever  heard.  Mangr  of 
their  words  I  do  not  even  know  what  they 
mean.  Many  are  dirty.  For  example,  heroin 
is  called  that  foxir-lettered  word  for  human 
excretion.  Truly,  they  have  a  world  of  their 
own.  It  la  down  and  down  and  down.  I  have 
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never  been  introduced  to  It.  Consequently, 
when  I  deliver  this  address  it  Is  altogether 
from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  Is  looking  at 
It  for  the  first  time.  I  Just  lay  before  you 
what  has  been  Introduced  to  me. 

DRUG   DEFINITIONS 

First  we  are  going  to  begin  with  defini- 
tions. I  need  this.  I  cannot  understand  with- 
out it.  So  we  shall  begin  with  definitions. 

Drug — That  is  any  substance  that  has  an 
effect  upon  the  mind  or  body.  Coming  back 
Saturday  from  Washington.  I  was  offered 
liquor  half  a  dozen  times.  These  airplanes 
are  fiylng  bars.  I  said  to  the  stewardess,  "Did 
you  know  that  is  a  powerful  drug  you  have 
In  your  hand?"  She  said,  "What?  This  wine? 
It  couldn't  be."  Alcohol  Is  the  most  widely 
used  drug  for  evil  that  is  known  to  humanity. 
A  drug  is  any  substance  that  has  an  effect 
upon  the  body  or  mind. 

Habituation — The  psychological  desire  to 
repeat  the  use  of  a  drug  because  of  emotional 
reasons,  such  as  escape  from  tension,  dulling 
of  reality,  euphoria  (getting  high,  living  in 
an  ephemeral  world) .  Habituation  refers  to 
the  psychological  need  for  a  drug. 

Addiction — Refers  to  the  physical  depend- 
ence upon  a  drug.  That  brings  Into  play  the 
word  tolerance. 

Tolerance — Refers  to  that  reaction  of  the 
body  whereby  the  body  requires  a  larger  and 
larger  amount  of  the  drug  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  Addiction  also  Includes  in  it 
"withdrawal." 

Withdrawal— 'Vfhen  the  drug  Is  stopped, 
the  "withdrawal"  period  is  characterized  by 
such  distressing  symptoms  as  vomiting  and 
convulsions.  When  you  use  the  word  "addic- 
tion" you  are  referring  to  a  physical  depend- 
ence upon  a  drug  that  the  human  body  has 
mere  and  more  tolerance  for  and  needs  larger 
amounts  of  it  to  produce  the  same  effect  and 
when  it  is  stopped,  the  user,  the  addict,  falls 
into  vomiting  and  convulsions. 

Marijuana — Marijuana  Is  an  easy  to  grow 
hemp  plant.  It  has  long,  narrow.  Jagged 
edged  leaves  growing  like  poorly  spaced 
spokes  on  a  wheel.  It  grows  about  five  feet 
tall  In  this  country.  Here  in  America  It  Is 
relatively  weak.  But  in  Old  Mexico  the  plants 
are  twice  as  strong  and  In  India,  In  the  moist 
warm  climate  of  India,  it  is  four  or  five  times 
as  strong.  The  flowering  pods  have  a  sticky 
resin  which  produces  a  marijuana  effect. 
It  Is  classified  as  a  haUucinoeen. 

Haahisfy — Hashish  Is  a  dark  brown  purified 
resin  extract  prepared  from  the  dried  fiowera 
of  the  hemp  plant,  the  marijuana  plant.  It 
la  five  times  stronger  than  marijuana.  It  ia 
placed  In  brick  form  and  smuggled  Into 
America. 

Now  these  are  the  words  the  underworld 
usea  for  marijuana.  It  Is  called  "grass."  "hay," 
"Jive,"  "Mary  Jane,"  "pot,"  "weed."  A  mari- 
juana cigarette  is  called  a  "Joint,"  a  "reefer," 
a  "stick,"  and  the  stub  end  of  it  is  called  a 
"roach."  They  bvim  It  down  (because  of  the 
high  price)  to  that  last  little  speck. 

Hallxicinogens — These  drugs  are  capable  of 
provoking  changes  of  sensations.  The  result- 
ing illusions,  hallucinations  and  delusions 
may  be  either  minimum  or  overw:ielmlng, 
depending  on  the  person  and  the  dose. 

IDS — LSD  is  the  most  potent  of  all  of  the 
hallucinogens.  It  comes  from  a  fungus  that 
spoils  rye  grain.  A  Swiss  chemist.  Albert  Hoff- 
man, accidentally  discovered  its  mlnd-alter- 
Ing  properties  m  1943.  The  word  "psyche- 
delic" is  a  term  Invented  to  describe  some  of 
the  effects  of  LSD  In  the  underworld,  LSD 
Is  called  "acid."  A  "good  trip"  Is  someone 
taking  LSD  who  has  pleasant  Imageries  and 
emotional  feeling.  But  a  bad  trip,  a  "Bum- 
mer," results  m  terrifying  Images  and  emo- 
tions of  dread  and  horror. 

Stimulants — Stimulants  are  drugs  which 
Increase  alertness,  reduce  hunger  and  provide 
a  feeling  of  well-being.  The  amphetamines 
are  stimulants.  They  have  an  effect  upon  the 
central  nervous  system  said  they  are  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  stimulants.  Benzedrine,  In 
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the  dark  world.  Is  caUed  "beenles,"  "beans," 
and  "cartwheels."  Dexedrlne  Is  called  "dex- 
les."  And  metamphetamlnes,  methedrtne.  is 
called  "speed."  "crystals,"  "crank,"  "meth." 

These  stimulants,  these  amphetamines, 
down  there  in  that  underworld,  are  called 
"pep  pills,"  "wake  ups,"  "eye  openers,"  "co- 
pilots," "drunk  drivers,"  and  "uppers." 

Sedatives — Sedatives  mduce  sleep,  in  small 
doses  they  reduce  tension  and  anxiety.  The 
barbiturates  constitute  the  largest  group  of 
sedatives.  Down  there  In  the  underworld  the; 
are  called  "goofballs,"  cm.d  "sleepers,"  and 
"downers."  The  tranquilizers  calm  and  relax 
and  diminish  anxiety.  Both  sedatives  and 
tranquilizers  can  be  physically  addicting. 
Withdrawal  effects  occur  when  the  drug  is 
stopped.  The  most  common  mode  of  suicide 
with  drugs  Is  with  these  barbiturates,  the 
Bleeping  pills.  Depressants  produce  impaired 
Judgment,  slow  reaction  timing,  slurring  of 
speech,  staggering,  loss  of  balance,  a  quar- 
relsome dlspoaltion,  sometimes  a  coma  and 
death. 

Narcotics — Narcotics  relieve  pain  and  In- 
duce sleep.  They  are  opiates.  Narcotics  orig- 
inally came  from  the  opium  poppy,  a  bitter, 
yellowish  brown  drug  resin  prepared  from  the 
dry  Juice  of  unripe  pods  of  the  poppy  plant. 
Morphme  is  one  of  the  active  components  in 
opium.  Heroin  Is  morphine  chemically  altered 
to  make  It  six  times  stronger.  From  opium 
also  comes  codeine  and  paregoric.  There  are 
many  synthetic  chemicals  that  have  mor- 
phine-like effects. 

Heroin,  that  one  drug  heroin,  accounts  for 
90%  of  the  narcotic  addiction  problem.  In  the 
underworld  It  Is  called  "H,"  It  Is  called 
"horse,"  It  Is  called  "Junk,"  It  Is  called 
"smack." 

THE    SESSION    AT    THX    WHTTE    HOTTSS 

We  met  In  the  East  Wing  of  the  White 
House  after  9:00  and  we  stayed  In  that  ses- 
sion until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  An  aide 
said  to  me,  98%  of  all  the  church  members 
In  the  United  States  are  represented  here  in 
this  meeting.  There  were  about  70  leader*. 
On  my  right  sat  Bishop  Zleclnskl,  head  of 
the  National  Polish  Catholic  Church.  On  my 
left  sat  the  famous  Rabbi  Kertzer  of  New 
York  City.  And  this  good  old  Baptist  wu 
right  in  the  middle! 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Egll  Erogh. 
They  all  called  him  "Bud"  Krogh,  an  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs. 
In  his  introductory  remarks  he  said,  "The 
final  answer  Is  out  of  the  reach  of  govern- 
ment." 

He  Introduced  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell.  Because  of  his  wife,  Martha,  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  sartorial  attire. 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  Is  an  older  mao. 
But  he  was  nattily  dressed.  In  a  blue  suit. 
In  a  white  shirt,  In  a  red  and  blue  tie  and 
a  handkerchief  to  match.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said  that  the  government  has  oonducted 
for  two  years  an  all  out  drive  against  drug 
abuse.  He  said  that  President  Nixon  bad 
called  together  the  fifty  governors  to  discuss 
the  problem,  then  the  radio  and  TV  execu- 
tives, and  now  he  has  called  yoxi.  He  said 
that  drugs  make  a  user  a  slave  to  sensation 
who  asks  the  question,  "Why  not?"  The  drug 
addict  needs  the  answer  the  religious  leaden 
of  the  nation  can  give  to  him. 

Krogh  introduced  John  Ingersoll,  the  Di- 
rector of  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  danger- 
0X18  drugs.  He  started  his  speech  off  with 
a  Joke.  He  said  that  a  visiting  preacher 
passed  the  hat.  When  the  hat  came  back 
he  looked  In  it  and  saw  nothing.  He  bowed 
his  head  for  the  prayer  and  said,  "Dear  Lord, 
I  thank  you  that  I  got  my  hat  back  from 
this  congregation  I"  John  Ingersoll,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  said:  "The  drug  problem  is  as 
old  as  civilization.  Back  In  6000  B.C.  there 
was  a  drug  problem.  There  existed  then,  a« 
there  Is  today,  a  chemical  religion  with  false 
prophets  everywhere  presenting  Its  ephem- 
eral bliss."  Were  you  here  the  Sunday  be- 
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lore?  Did  y°^  ^®"  ™®  **^^  about  the 
ancient  government  of  Babylon  and  the  an- 
cient civilization  of  that  far  famed  city? 
And  do  you  remember  I  said  a  part  of  that 
reUelon  that  goes  back  to  Babylon  U  sorcery? 
Sje  word  In  Greek  U  "pharmakeU,"  phar- 
macy drugs.  Black  magic.  Always  there  has 
been  a  culture,  a  religion  of  drugs,  as  far 
back  as  mankind  can  search  in  archaeological 

rocordB. 

Krogh  then  introduced  Miles  J.  Am- 
brose, Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms' He  spoke  on  smuggling.  He  had  a 
display  there  half  as  long  as  this  church  is 
wide  I  was  horrified.  A  large  percentage  of 
that  display  was  rellgloxis.  Christian  ob- 
iec«  They  would  take  a  cross  and  stuff  It 
with  heroin.  Take  a  crucifix,  a  big  one,  and 
the  back  of  it,  solid  heroin.  Take  a  bronze 
plaque  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  back 
of  it  solid  heroin.  Take  candles  they  burn 
in  cathedrals.  The  Inside  of  them,  solid 
heroin.  I  could  not  believe  as  I  looked  at  It. 

I  held  In  my  hand  solid  hashish.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  ancient  pottery.  Solid  hashish. 
You  would  never  guess  It  in  the  earth.  The 
only  reason  the  customs  official  became  sus- 
picious of  it  was  because  It  looked  like  cheap 
pottery  yet  they  had  an  enormous  Insurance 
on  it.  Becoming  suspicious,  the  officials  found 
it  was  solid  hashish.  "This  problem  U  com- 
pounded," said  Miles  Ambrose,  "because 
there  are  250  million  people  who  come  Into 
this  country  every  year.  Our  citizens  go  and 
WMne  and  go  and  come  and  others  come. 
There  are,  also.  67  million  parcels  that  are 
maUed  Into  this  country  every  year."  There 
is  no  heroin  in  America.  All  of  It  has  to  be 
Imported.  It  has  to  be  smuggled  In.  Is  there 
any  medical  use  for  heroin?  None  at  all.  It 
is  solely  a  drug  smuggling  operation.  Yet  that 
drug  problem  costs  America  eight  bllUon  dol- 
lars a  year. 

There  was  a  hush.  Everything  stopped. 
And  somebody  whispered  to  me,  "The  Preal- 
dent  is  coming."  He  walked  in.  We  all  stood 
and  applauded.  He  Is  personally  one  of  the 
finest  men  you  could  ever  meet.  He  is  warm 
hearted,  very  open  and  very  dedicated. 

I  quote  from  the  President.  He  said  he  was 
surprised  that  addiction  starts  at  such  an 
early  age.  even  at  12  years  of  age.  We  cannot 
approach  the  problem,  he  said,  with  anger, 
but  with  sorrow.  We  can  be  angry  at  the 
pusher,  at  the  Junkie,  but  not  at  the  addict. 
We  must  seek  after  rehabilitation  rather 
than  punishment.  Why  does  a  young  person, 
he  said,  give  up  on  the  democratic  system  to 
turn  to  something  he  thinks  leads  to  a  way 
out,  but  it  doesn't?  He  has  a  spiritual  need, 
that  young  person,  the  President  said.  He 
has  a  spiritual  need  that  must  be  filled.  If 
there  is  an  answer,  you  gentlemen  have  It,  he 
said.  That  young  person  must  have  some- 
thing to  believe  In,  to  turn  to.  The  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  young  peraon  Is 
to  have  no  faith  and  no  belief  In  anything. 
The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  a  splritvial 
vacuum.  That  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

J<An  Broger.  Director,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, U.S.  Armed  Forces,  Introduced  a  Chap- 
lain who  had  Just  come  back  from  Viet  Nam. 
And  as  I  listened  to  that  Chaplain  speak,  my 
heart  was  filled  with  indescribable  sorrow. 
The  men  that  are  sent  over  there  to  fight  for 
lis  In  Viet  Nam  are  Inmiedlately  introduced 
to  the  whole  world  of  heroin  and  drug  addic- 
tion. Now,  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  In 
Viet  Nam  is  this:  For  a  salary  of  $200  a 
month,  a  soldier  In  Viet  Nam  can  buy  the 
purest  heroin  uncut  and  live  on  It  every  day. 
When  the  soldier  comes  back  to  the  United 
States,  it  takes  a  minimum  of  $1,000  a  day 
to  keep  up  the  addictive  habit  he  has  ac- 
quired in  Viet  Nam.  What  happens  to  the 
soldier?  He  disintegrates.  And  the  Chaplain 
said  that  only  In  religious  faith  is  there  a 
hope  for  the  return  of  that  soldier  to  soolety. 
Beiigious  faith,  he  says,  la  the  cornerstone  of 
rehabilitation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  read  in  a  book  that  there  are  practically 
no  men  who  become  addicted  to  heroin  who 
ever  come  back  Into  society  and  take  their 
place  as  once  they  were.  The  loss  of  human 
life  in  this  drug  traffic  Is  sorrowful  enough 
to  make  an  angel  weep. 

Krogh  Introduced  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown 
who  Is  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Quoting  President  Nixon  from 
an  earlier  address.  Dr.  Brown  said,  "The 
problem  has  grown  from  one  of  local  concern 
to  one  that  threatens  the  future  and  well- 
being  of  America."  Then  still  quoting  the 
President  he  said :  "College  Is  too  late  to  face 
the  problem.  High  School  Is  largely  too  late. 
We  must  meet  the  problem  In  Junior  High 
and  elementary  grades."  Fear  and  scare  are 
not  enough.  They  must  be  told  and  taught 
the  reasons  for  refusal  to  Indulge. 

At  the  lunch  hour  George  Romney.  three 
times  governor  of  Michigan  and  candidate 
for  the  GOP  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  spoke.  He  is  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  He  preached 
a  regular  sermon.  That  feUow  Is  fervent.  One 
of  the  things  that  he  said,  and  I  thought  I 
ought  to  share  It  with  you.  Is  his  a];qpraisal 
of  the  present  situation  In  which  we  llv& 
He  said  that  the  Nixon  Administration  In- 
herited a  greater  crisis  than  either  Lincoln 
or  Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  said  that  their 
crises  were  capable  of  explicit  definition.  In 
the  days  of  Lincoln  It  was  slavery  or  freedom. 
In  the  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  It  waa 
hunger  or  Jobs.  But  he  said  today  the  crisis  Is 
of  the  ^Irit  and  defies  definition.  And  he 
said,  we  must  have  an  answer  that  Is  spir- 
itual. The  drug  problem  Is  an  Illustration  of 
this  spiritual  vacuum  that  has  swept  otm' 
America. 

THX    TRAGKDY    OF    THX    DaT70    PROBLUC 

Now,  my  words.  Drug  addition  Is  spelled 
D-E-A-T-H.  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  UPI  story 
out  of  the  dally  newspaper.  It  Is  datellned 
Taooma.  Washington.  I  read  from  the  UPI 
newstory : 

"A  railroad  employee  found  the  well- 
dreesed  body  of  a  young  man  In  a  corner  of 
an  empty  boxcar  behind  the  Union  Paclflo 
depot.  In  the  Jacket  pocket  were  empty  pill 
boxes  and  a  billfold  Identifying  the  youth 
as  (then  It  goes  on  and  teUs  about  the  boy). 
When  the  body  was  moved  a  suicide  note  was 
found.  It  said,  'Dear  Dad,  Dope  ruined  my  life 
and  took  away  my  happiness  forever.  I 
thought  I  was  experiencing  life.  I  fotmd  It 
was  death.  I  hope  to  God  people  taking  dope 
find  what  I  found  In  It  sooner  than  I  did. 
Goodbye,  Dad,  your  son.  Love,  Ricky.' " 

You  spell  dope  addiction  D-E-A-T-H. 

I  went  to  Halght-Asbury.  I  was  out  there 
two  or  three  times.  Just  looking  at  It.  The 
Halght-Asbury  DUtrlct  In  San  Francisco 
originally  captured  the  attention  of  the 
world  because  of  the  idealistic,  flower  chil- 
dren who  converged  there.  It  looked  as  IT 
there  were  appearing  on  the  horieon  of  Amer- 
ican life  a  new,  glorious  phenomenon.  Young 
people  would  travel  all  over  the  country  to 
see  It.  They  had  vaguely  heard  about  the 
drug  overtone  Involved  but  they  had  no 
Introduction  to  It.  What  did  Halght-Asbury 
develop  Into?  A  knowledgeable  writer  spent 
many  weeks  with  the  youngsters  on  the 
streets,  on  the  pads  and  In  their  rooms.  Now 
I  am  going  to  quote  from  him. 

"This  Is  the  end  of  the  flower  children,  the 
hippie  movement."  I  quote  from  him,  talk- 
ing about  them.  "They  would  share  their 
food,  most  of  which  had  been  panhandled  on 
the  streets.  They  would  talk  readily  about 
free  love  but  very  little  about  the  alarming 
rise  of  venereal  disease  brought  on  by  such 
practices.  They  even  wore  buttons  saying 
'Syphilis  can  be  fun'.  Gradually  the  Idealism 
of  the  streets  gave  way  to  con  artists,  thugs, 
exploiters  and  hard  core  pushers  and  Jimkles 
who  made  the  whole  community  their  vic- 
tim. Peace  and  love  are  gone  from  the  streets 
of   the  district   today.   All   that  remains   Is 
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crime  and  violence  and  death."  Dnig  addic- 
tion Is  spelled  D-E-A-T-H. 

Why  the  drug  problem?  I  have  It  sum- 
marized here  so  I  can  briefly  present  It.  But 
before  I  do,  I  can  tell  you  are  not  going  to 
like  It.  But  I  am  bound  and  responsible  to 
declare  the  truth.  Why  the  drug  problem? 
Two  reasons.  One  Is  found  In  our  adult 
world.  And  the  other  Is  found  In  oxir  young 
people's  world. 

First,  the  adult  world.  Why  the  drug  prob- 
lem? It  Is  because  of  our  modern  drug  cul- 
ture among  adults.  For  a  growing  number  of 
adults,  drugs  are  a  way  of  life.  They  take 
pep  pills  to  get  up,  tranquilizers  to  get  out, 
a  cocktail  to  start  the  evening.  They  cannot 
talk  without  that  liquor.  They  cannot  even 
carry  on  a  conversation  unless  they  are  stlm- 
vUated  by  some  kind  of  a  drug,  a  cocktail  to 
start  the  evening.  They  take  barbiturates  to 
go  to  sleep.  There  Is  an  estimated  ten  bil- 
lion capsules  and  dangerous  tablets  that  are 
produced  every  year  In  this  country,  no  small 
part  of  which  finds  Its  way  down  Into  the 
underworld. 

The  message  of  American  advertising  la, 
"Cure  your  pains  by  chemicals."  Adults  set 
up  powerful  examples.  There  Is  the  "neces- 
sary" cigarette.  They  cannot  last  through 
an  evening  without  nicotine.  There  Is  the 
liquor  before  dinner.  There  are  the  diet  pills, 
the  sleeping  pills,  the  tranqulllzlng  pills. 
When  the  same  parents  see  their  teenagers 
use  drugs,  they  call  them  fiends  and  crimi- 
nals and  degenerates.  The  young  people 
merely  are  following  in  their  parents'  and 
society's  footsteps.  If  there  ever  lived  a  hyp- 
ocritical culture  and  a  hypocritical  genera- 
tion. It  Is  the  present  culture  and  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  American  citizens. 

Marijuana  Is  no  more  Intoxicating  and  no 
more  addictive  and  no  more  fraught  with 
overtones  of  tragedy  than  alcohol.  Let  us 
look  at  this  attitude  toward  liquor,  which  is 
liquid  pot.  Never,  never  Is  It  proposed  to  at- 
tack liquor  or  to  oppose  It  as  they  do  other 
drugs.  We  are  getting  to  the  place  where  we 
are  willing  to  face  nicotine  and  the  deadly 
effects  of  tobacco.  We  are  beglrmlng  to  say 
to  the  advertising  media,  "You  cant  bring 
that  stviff  Into  our  living  room  and  present  It 
there  before  our  children.  It  has  death  In  the 
package.  There  Is  emphysema  and  lung  can- 
cer." We  are  facing  up  to  the  truth  of  to- 
bacco. But  there  are  no  proposals  to  face  and 
to  outlaw  the  drugs  liquor  and  alcohol. 
Rather,  the  turn  of  our  society  Is  In  the 
other  direction.  Texas  is  now  In  the  process, 
legally,  to  establish  what  they  said  they 
would  never  establish  again  In  the  history  of 
civilization — open  saloons.  We  are  talking 
about  marijuana  and  alcohol.  Both  of  them 
drugs.  One  of  them  Is  liquid.  The  other  Is 
dry.  Now  look  at  this  quote.  I  read  from  Dr. 
Donald  B.  Lourle.  In  hU  book  entitled  I>rug 
Scene.  Now  listen  to  him.  "The  proponents 
for  the  legalization  of  marijuana  point  out 
that  alcohol  Is  a  dangerous  drug  which  is 
perfectly  legal  In  our  society."  That  Is  right, 
Isnt  It?  The  proponents  for  the  legalization 
of  marijuana  point  out  that  alcohol  is  a 
dangerous  drug  which  Is  perfectly  legal  in 
our  society."  They  say  that  marijuana  U  no 
more  dangerous  than  alcohol.  And  that  Is 
right.  There  Is  not  a  doctor  In  the  land  that 
will  stand  up  here  and  deny  that.  The  pro- 
ponents for  the  legalization  of  marijuana 
say  that  marijuana  Is  no  more  dangerous 
than  alcohol  Is. 

Now,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  stand 
up  and  say  that  as  we  oppose  marijuana  we 
shall  also  oppose  alcohol.  But  they  don't 
ever  say  It.  What  do  they  say?  Admitting  that 
alcohol  Is  a  dangerous  drug,  they  simply  ask 
the  question  whether  we  are  to  add  to  our 
alcohol  burden  another  Intoxicant.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  currently  a  death  from 
automobile  accidents  every  11  minutes  and 
an  injury  every  18  seconds.  They  simply  ask 
shall  we  add  another  Intoxicant,  such  as 
marijuana,  and  Increase  the  number  of  In- 
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ebrlated  drivers  and  pedertrlans  and  attal  i  a 
death  rate  of  one  every  5  minutes  and  an  In- 
Jury  every  8  seconds?  Never  Is  It  propo»ed 
that  we  oppose  all  of  these  drugs  that  hive 
devastating  effects  upon  the  mind.  Never  kre 
we  to  oppose  liquor.  Liquor  Is  a  sacred  c^w. 
We  dare  not  speak  of  It.  We  dare  not  to^ch 
It.  But  the  proposal  Is  made  that  we  fliht 
marijuana  to  the  death  because  we  alreidy 
have  one  intoxicant  drug  that  Is  decimating 
our  people,  slaughtering  them  on  the  high- 
ways, breaking  up  our  homes  and  families. 
We  have  already  one  of  them.  But  do  no^h- 
thlng  about  that  one.  It  Is  merely  that 
lean  society  and  American  national  life  c: 
not  stand  another  one.  Therefore,  we  op 
the  entrance  of  marijuana.  That  Is  the  n 
sonlng  of  the  educational  and  political 
economic  leadership  of  present  day  Amer: 
What  yellow  cowardice ! 

I  said  there  were  two  reasons  for  the  dhig 
problem.  One  Is  the  hypocritical  example]  of 
the  Adults.  The  whole  world  of  Amerlcaj  Is 
sot.  It  drinks.  It  Is  the  exception  that  dpes 
not.  Then  we  turn  around  and  look  at  t 
teen-ager  who  Is  also  experimenting 
drugs.  There  Is  the  example  of  the  adult 
is  why  the  drug  problem. 

Second,  In  the  young  people  there  Is  a  lick 
of  deep,  spiritual  dedication  on  the  part  of 
youth.  Three  things  about  them  that  l|ad 
them  Into  the  use  of  drugs.  One  Is  ciirioi 
and  experimentation.  Another  Is  peer  p 
sure.  I  run  across  that  phrase  all  the  tl 
"Peer  Pressure."  That  Is,  wherever  the 
tie  boy  Is,  he  will  have  a  friend  his  own 
that  pushes  him  Into  experimentation 
there  Is  a  teen-ager  he  will  have  a  trl 
his  age  pushing  him  Into  It.  If  there 
young  adult,  he  has  a  friend  to  push  him  1: 
it.  'Teer  Pressure."  It  m^ans  a  lot  to  a  you 
ster  to  be  In,  to  belong. 

Why  does  a  young  person  take  drugs?  Pl^st, 
curiosity.  Second,  peer  pressure.  Third,  hedo- 
nistic pleasure.  To  have  a  good  time  In  It.i  As 
Dr.  Nolan  Estes  said  to  me  this  morning,  tley 
are  taught  to  believe,  persuaded  to  belike, 
that  happiness  Is  Just  a  pill  away.  They  ^re 
bored.  There  Is  nothing  else  to  do.  If  worried, 
pllla  will  make  them  lose  all  of  their  wor- 
ries. If  some  of  them  are  failures,  pills,  driigs 
will  make  a  way  out  to  forget  It.  I 

If  the  youth  Is  experimenting,  he  need^  to 
be  given  the  facts.  Medically,  socially  t^id 
legally — drugs  kill.  You  spell  them  D*E- 
A-T-H.  Drugs  kill.  These  boys  and  girls  tjiat 
are  experimenting  with  them  need  to  be 
taught  those  awesome  and  terrible  facts.  T^iey 
kill  body  and  soul.  If  you  use  them  you  fkce 
a  social  problem.  Tou  face  a  medical  problem 
and  you  also  face  a  legal  problem.  ! 

Second.  If  It  Is  p>eer  pressxire  that  le^ds 
the  youngster  to  experiment,  the  youngster 
needs  the  strength  of  the  Cbristlan  oommu- 
nltv.  Here  Is  a  Christian  group,  belong  to 
them.  That  Is  why,  years  ago,  long  befoi)e  I 
ever  faced  any  problem  like  this,  long  y*r8 
ago  before  I  ever  thought  of  a  problem 
like  this,  that  Is  why  I  brought  to  this  chwch 
a  program  to  call  these  yoving  people  oud  of 
the  dens  and  the  dives  and  the  Joints  and  to 
bring  them  here  where  they  can  hav^  a 
Christian  fellowship  and  a  Cl-.ristlan  comitku- 
nlty.  When  you  are  out  there  I  do  not  think 
a  young  person  can  finally  say  no.  The  age 
groups  press  and  push  and  suggest,  tien 
finally  mock  and  ridicule.  Most  any  yoiing 
person  will  succumb.  We  need  a  Christian 
community  to  which  the  young  person  (an 
belong  where  there  are  not  pushers  And 
Junkies  and  addicts.  They  can  build  tl^eir 
homes  here  at  the  church.  They  can  fall  in 
love  down  here.  They  can  marry  down  here. 
They  can  look  forward  to  every  triumphi  In 
every  future  In  every  unfolding  year. 

Think,  If  it  Is  hedonistic  pleasure  thaf  Is 
the  reason  the  yoiingster  uses  drugs,  If  1^  is 
because  of  the  kick  he  gets  out  of  it  and  the 
excitement  In  It.  We  are  deeding  there  \«th 
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a  moral  and  a  spiritual  vacuum.  The  boy's 
life,  the  girl's  life  is  empty  and  he  or  she 
needs  to  re-assess  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  As  one  boy  said:  "T 
was  helpless.  I  was  hooked.  But  I  found  a 
Saviour  in  the  Lord.  And  He  saved  me  and 
He  delivered  me  and  He  sees  me  through." 
That  is  the  road.  Let's  walk  in  it.  ThU  is  the 
way.  Lefs  follow  It.  The  Jesus  way.  The 
Olory  Road.  The  highway  to  heaven. 

Are  you  a  youngster?  Make  your  friends 
down  here  and  when  you  are  enticed  out 
there,  no.  no.  Are  you  a  teen-ager?  Make 
your  friends  down  here.  And  when  It  is  sug- 
gested, out  there,  no,  no.  If  you  are  an 
adult,  put  your  life  down  here  in  the  com- 
munity of  Christ.  When  you  are  Invited  to 
deny  the  Lord,  no. 

You  spell  drug  addiction  D-E-A-T-H.  You 
spell  Jesus  Christ  L-I-F-E.  He  said  I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  L-I-P-E,  and  have 
it  more  abundantly,  aboundlngly,  overflow- 
ing. Ah,  my  people.  Our  children.  0\u:  teen- 
agers and  young  people.  And  our  adults  and 
parents.  Let  us  -valk  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  And  let  Ood  give  us  those  rich  bene- 
dictory, heavenly  blessings  that  only  the 
riches  of  Ood  could  afford.  In  His  gracious 
hand^  how  many  precious  gifts  He  has  to 
bestow  1  And  they  are  ours  for  the  asking, 
for  the  having,  for  the  taking  and  for  the 
receiving. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS  SOME- 
TIMES BESET  BY  FRAUD  AND  MIS- 
MANAGEMENT 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, private  pension  funds  cover  more 
than  27  million  workers  in  the  United 
States.  Reserve  assets  held  by  the  pen- 
sions amount  to  $125  billion  and  are 
expected  to  reach  $200  billion  by  1980, 
yet  these  plans  are  virtually  unregulated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  no  minimum  stand- 
ards for  their  establishment  or  admin- 
istration and,  all  too  often,  no  practical 
means  by  which  a  beneficiary  can  secure 
his  rights. 

Some  pension  plans  are  beset  by  fraud 
and  mismanagement.  Few  can  claim  to 
protect  employees  agednst  the  loss  or 
substantial  reduction  of  their  benefits 
because  of  job  transfers,  lack  of  tenure, 
or  plant  shutdowns. 

Of  course,  pensions  serve  a  useful  and 
important  purpose.  Because  they  are  tax 
free,  they  release  new  sources  of  capital 
for  business  investment,  thereby  stimu- 
lating the  entire  American  economy.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  replace 
them. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  regula- 
tion is  our  best,  our  only,  answer  to  this 
problem,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  I  am  offering  today. 

This  legislation,  originally  introduced 
by  Senator  Javits,  would  establish  an 
independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  to  protect  the  rights  of  workers 
covered  by  pensions.  The  eigency  would 
register  all  proposed  pension  plans,  es- 
tablish rules  for  their  conduct,  and  set 
minimum  fimding  standards  to  assure 
their  operation  on  a  sound  and  solvent 
basis. 


Under  this  legislation,  no  pension  plan 
would  be  allowed  to  set  eligibility  rules 
so  high  as  to  deny  benefits  to  all  but  a  few 
employees.  They  would  be  required  to  fol- 
low certain  minimum  vesting  procedures: 
specifically,  after  6  years  of  employment 
all  workers  would  have  a  nonforfeitable 
right  to  at  least  10  percent  of  the  benefits 
he  had  earned  up  to  that  time.  Each  year 
thereafter  an  additional  10  percent  of 
his  benefits  would  vest,  so  that  after  15 
years  he  would  have  a  right  to  full  re- 
covery of  his  plan's  earnings. 

Under  this  legislation,  workers  would 
be  able  to  transfer  from  one  employer  to 
another  without  a  loss  of  pension  bene- 
fits. This  provision,  termed  "portability," 
would  create  a  central  clearinghouse  in 
which  all  pension  plans  could  participate 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Finally,  under  this  legislation,  a  Fea- 
eral  insurance  program  would  be  estab- 
lished to  guarantee  that  pension  bene- 
fits will  be  paid,  even  if  an  employer  goes 
out  of  business  before  the  plan  is  fully 
funded. 

Each  of  these  provisions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
seems  to  me  essential,  if  American  work- 
ers are  to  receive  fair  treatment  under 
their  pension  plans.  For  too  long,  these 
Americans  have  looked  to  their  pensions 
for  security  in  their  later  years,  only  to 
see  those  expectations  cruelly  denied.  I 
urge  that  this  bill  receive  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  by  my  colleagues. 


C.A.N.  NOISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  NKW   TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last, 
noise  Is  being  recognized  as  a  major 
pollutant.  Pollution  usually  refers  to 
the  presence  of  \mwanted  physical  sub- 
stances in  our  environment--chemical8 
£ind  smoke  pouring  out  of  factory  chim- 
neys, chemicals  and  sewage  contaminat- 
ing oiu:  rivers  and  lakes,  junked  cars 
cluttering  our  landscape.  Noise  Is  dif- 
ferent from  these  forms  of  pollution, 
because  it  is  not  a  physical  substance. 
But  noise  is  a  pollutant  nonetheless. 

Elxcessive  noise  is  aimoying  and  irri- 
tating. It  is  a  direct  hazard  to  our  phys- 
ical and  mental  health.  It  makes  our 
cities  and  towns  far  less  pleasant  places 
in  which  to  live. 

And,  as  we  must  with  all  pollutants, 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  combat 
its  rising  presence.  To  that  end,  I  have 
introduced  a  comprehensive  legislative 
package  to  meet  the  problems  of  noise 
pollution  through  Federal  action.  But 
If  noise  is  to  be  combated  it  will  take 
more  than  just  good  laws  and  stem  en- 
forcement. It  will  take  the  concern  and 
personal  action  of  each  individual. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  one  particular 
group  of  individuals  that  is  doing  an 
admirable  job  in  focusing  attention  on 
our  decaying  environment — Consumer 
Action  Now,  Inc.  This  organi2»tlon  is 
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to  be  commended  for  the  efforts  It  has 
taken  to  meet  the  problems  of  pollution. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  recent  C-AJ*.  newsletter  on  noise  pol- 
lution—"Noise:  The  Sonic  Boomerang": 

[Prom  the  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc., 

Newsletter,  No.  4] 

Noisb:  Thx  Sokic  Boomkramo 

MoHNiNG  IN  Manhattan 

Whenever  It  Is,  Ifs  too  early.  But  your 
alarm-clock/radio  goes  into  its  pre-pro- 
grammed bU2Z  and  someone  flushes  a  toilet 
somewhere  and  there  you  are  and  It's 
officially  Today. 

Very  deftly,  (down  to  a  science  now,  do-lt- 
with-your-eyee-closed)  you  get  tJUngs 
switched  from  Alarm-clock  to  Radio  and  Ue 
there  admiring  the  new  crack  In  your  ceU- 
ing  and  hoping  Gene  Klavan  will  have  some- 
thing funny  If  not  something  good  to  say 
about  the  weather  or  the  traffic  or  the  prog- 
ress in  the  Strike.  (There's  always  a  strike. 
And  It's  never  progressing.) 

Your  husband  wakes  up  and  lights  a 
cigarette  and  starts  to  say  something  sweet 
but  a  truck  backfires  under  your  window  and 
he  drops  the  cigarette  and  almost  burns  a 
hole  in  the  electric  blanket.  (Much  activity: 
Swatting -out  of  embers.) 

Poc  a  moment,  you  Indulge  In  the  superb 
fantasy  that  your  office  has  been  time- 
bombed  during  the  night  and  you  won't  have 
to  get  up  after  all  today,  but  the  newscast 
says  that  the  only  casualty  was  a  telephone 
company  In  Redwing,  Ohio,  and  then  the 
guy  nert  door  starts  his  electric  razor  and 
the  radio  goes  Into  a  spasm  of  static  and  It's 
easier  to  get  up  than  to  lie  there  and  listen. 

The  bachelor  upstairs  must  be  happy  today 
because  there's  a  woman's  voice  floating  down 
the  bathroom  pipes  and  the  Cough  next  door 
seems  worse  this  morning  eind  you'd  think 
people  who  can  afford  to  pay  $476  a  month 
rent  could  afford  to  buy  themselves  a  bottle 
of  cough  medicine. 

But  then,  of  course,  it's  really  none  of  your 
business. 

In  the  cab  downtown,  you  roll  up  the 
windows,  not  only  because  the  air  Is  Un- 
healthy again,  but  because  the  drills  and 
hammers  of  4.3  construction  sites  are  more 
than  you're  really  ready  for  yet.  And  besides, 
the  blasts  from  the  street  repair  right  out- 
side your  loudly  heated/alr-condltloned  (all- 
glass,  no  windows)  office  building  are  going 
to  be  with  you  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Not  all 
the  time.  Just  at  odd  moments  like  when 
you're  about  to  formulate  the  single  sentence 
that  will  awaken  all  America  to  the  wonders 
of  the  New  Improved  Plastic  Soapdlsh,  or  to 
solve  the  Ineffable  mysteries  of  the  unlvwse. 

A  fire  engine  starts,  brakes  screech,  horns 
honk  and  the  cabdrlver  yells  some  of  those 
words  you  were  21  before  you  tmderstood. 
And  a  clock  chimes. 

It's  nine  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

And  you  say  you're  not  aware  of  noise 
pollution? 

HOW  LOUD  IB  LOUD 

And  when  does  It  become  Too  Loud? 

We  all  could  debate  the  problem  forever. 
And  In  fact,  between  "Roger,  turn  the  radio 
down"  and  "Lucy,  for  goodness  sakes,  stop 
mumbling",  that's  exactly  what  we  do. 

Because  sound  Is  not  an  objective  phenom- 
enon. It  Isn't  a  Thing  to  be  measured  In 
Inches.  Or  an  Entity  that  either  is  or  Isnt. 

Sound  is  merely  the  sensation  of  hearitig. 
By  definition,  a  subjective  experience. 

Now,  an  inch  Is  an  Inch,  whoever  you  are. 
But  Loud  Is  more  like  a  matter  of  taste.  So 
how  can  we  standardize  a  measurement  for 
sound? 

By  standardizing  our  experience  of  it. 

And  that's  how  we  get  to  the  Decibel  Sys- 
tem. One  decibel  Is  the  smaUest  unit  for 
measuring  sound,  simply  because  one  decibel 
is  the  smallest  sound  the  human  ear  can 
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hear.  A  perfectly  arbitrary  whimsical  ar- 
rangement. And  therefore  easy  to  compre- 
hend. 

But  the  Decibel  System,  once  It  gets  going. 
Isn't  as  easy  as  1-2-3.  Because  It  doesn't  make 
the  usual  linear  progression  (wherein  "20" 
is  twenty  times  greater  than  "1") . 

The  human  ear  can  hear  such  an  Inmiense 
range  of  sound,  that  if  we  counted  things 
that  way,  the  slam  of  a  door  would  get  rated 
m  millions.  And  who'd  bother  counting  what 
a  firecracker  was? 

So  the  Decibel  System  U  logarithmic.  (It 
keeps  multiplying  Itself  by  ten.)  Which 
means  that,  while  10  declbles  Is  ten  times 
louder  than  1  (10x1  =  10)  20  decibels  Is 
a  himdred  times  louder  than  1  (10X10  = 
100),  and  SO  decibels  is  a  thousand  times 
louder  than  1  (10  x  10  X 10)  and  to  on. 

While  you'd  pretty  much  need  a  computer 
to  go  on  from  there,  try  to  keep  the  general 
theory  In  mind,  when  reading  a  decibel  chart. 

For  Instance,  when  you  read  that  the 
sound  level  on  a  New  York  City  Street  Is 
only  17  decibels  higher  than  on  a  suburban 
street,  It  might  make  you  feel  'Ike  renewing 
your  lease.  (Is  17  decibels  worth  a  commute?) 

Is  It? 

Well,  sound,  as  we  said,  can  be  highly  sub- 
jective. But — logarithmically  speaking,  the 
New  York  street  Is  almost  4  times  (400%) 
louder. 

How  loud  is  too  loud? 

Your  move. 

NOISE  IN   NEW   YOEK — OR:    YOU  KNOW  I  CAN'T 
HEAB   TOU    WHEN    THE   SUBWAY'S    RUNNING 

New  York  Is  not  only  the  noisiest  city  In 
the  country,  but  it  vies  with  Tokyo,  Rio  and 
Madrid  for  the  grand  slam  title  of  the  noisiest 
city  In  the  world. 

Ironically,  New  Yorkers  say  they  arent 
bothered  by  the  general  din  as  much  as  out- 
of-towners,  and  are  likely  to  claim  that  what 
really  disturbs  them  is  the  sound  of  chirping 
crickets  on  a  weekend  In  the  country. 

Of  course  we've  never  heard  anyone  say 
that  on  a  subway  platform. 

But  who  can  hear  anything  on  a  subway 
platform. 

What  follows  Is  a  sampling  of  some  of  the 
decibels  we  live  with*  which  just  may  lead 
you  to  conclude  that  the  sweetest  sounds 
you'll  ever  hear  are  still  Inside  your  head. 

Dbs 

A  gentle  breeze 15 

A  whisper  at  6  feet 34 

A  bedroom  you  can  fall  asleep  In —  35 

1968 — NYC   building  code  limit   on 

noise  coming  through  apartment 

walls *5 

Falling  asleep  can   take  up  to  an 

hour-and-a-half 50 

An    average    New    York    City    bed- 
room    50 

A  window  alr-oondltloner 53 

An  office 55 

A  normal  conversation 60 

A  nine-typewriter  typing  pool 65 

A  limch  counter  at  12:30 65 

A  vacuiun  cleaner  (10  feet  away)..  70 

An  average  New  York  City  street-..  70 

A  burst  of  70  decibels  of  noise  causes 

automatic  physical  reactions;  will 

awaken  most  people 70 

A  washing  machine 78 

Typical  heavy  traffic 75-80 

A  ringing  alarm  clock 80 

A  front  row  seat  at  a  musical 82 

Beginning  of  hearing  damage  with 

8  hour  dally  exposure 85 

Legal  limit  allowed  In  factories  for  8 

hour  exposure 90 

You  have  to  shout  to  be  heard  6 

Inches  away 90 

A  subway 92-110 

Rush  hour  traffic 92 
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•The  "gentle  breeze"  is  on  there  strictly 
for  comparison. 


Human  body  cannot  adapt,  remains 

on  constant  "alert" ' 96 

A  motorcycle  take-off;  a  lathe 97 

A  home  lawn  mower 98 

"Inevitable    hearing    loss"    from    8 

hour  dally  exposure 100 

A  New  York  City  garbage  truck —  100 

An  SST,  16  miles  away 100 

An  SST,  8  miles  away 106 

Construction  site — air  hammer 107 

Construction  site  air  compressor,  3 

feet  away 110 

New  York's  limit  for  airplane  noise 

in  residential  areas  near  airports.  112 

A  discotheque 110-120 

Most  people  feel  physical  pain 130 

A   foundry 130 

A  minimum  estimate  of  SST  "boom" 
(50    mUe    radius    under    plane's 

path)  124-130 

A  hand  gun 144 

A  Jet  plane  at  take-off 150-160 

Heavy  artillery 180 

These  figures  have  been  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  doctunented  sources.  Decibel  charts 
often  disagree,  probably  the  result  of  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings  In  which 
the  measurements  were  taken. 

Banc  Bang  You're  Dead 

A  loud  explosion  can  shatter  your  ear- 
drums. And  a  constant  din  can  shatter  youi 
nerves.  But  sound  can  affect  you  In  a  hun- 
dred other  ways,  can  make  you  literally, 
physically  HI. 

That's  not  a  new-fangled  theory.  (In  fact, 
the  word  "noise"  comes  from  the  same  Latin 
root  as  the  word  "nausea")  And  reams  of  re- 
cent scientific  l«sts  have  proved  that  noise 
has  definite  harmful  physical  effects. 

Nothing  ever  goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other.  All  sound  is  instantly  transmitted  to 
the  brain  and  to  almost  every  nerve,  gland, 
and  organ  in  your  body.  In  fact,  sound 
doesn't  only  "go  in"  your  ear.  It  can  i>ene- 
trate  directly  through  your  Bk\ill  and  your 
torso. 

The  result  of  any  loud  sound  Is  to  set  the 
body  on  Instant  alert,  part  of  our  Instinctive 
animal  refiexes.  To  your  body,  noise  means 
trouble,  and  It  automatically  prepares  for  a 
fight.  (It  doesn't  know  you  can't  fight  city 
haU.) 

So- — it  releases  adrenalin.  Increases  blood 
pressure,  constricts  blood  vessels,  tenses  mus- 
cles (voluntary  and  involuntary) ,  speeds  the 
heart,  raises  cholesterol,  dUates  the  pupils, 
disrupts  your  previous  thoughts,  and  stops 
doing  Irrelevant  things  (like,  for  instance 
digesting  foods) .  If  the  noise  were  a  gun- 
shot and  you  had  to  defend  yourself,  all 
those  reactions  would  be  usefiil  things. 

But  since  the  noise  is  usually  a  jet  or  a 
jackhammer  (or  typewriters,  traffic  or  a  fac- 
tory machine)  It  really  isn't  helpful  at  all. 
In  fact,  depending  on  your  general  health, 
constant  noise  can  be  very  harmful. 

Start  with  that  Increase  In  adrenalin.  It 
can  lead  to  hypertension  and  heart  disease 
It  can  Influence  other  glands  like  your  hor- 
mones. It  can  actually  exhaust  your  adrena- 
lin supply,  which  can  cause  a  gamut  of  aw- 
ful results. 

All  that  confusion  of  blood  pressure  and 
blood  vessels  can  contribute  to  heart  and 
circulatory  problems.  It  can  also  cause  head- 
aches— migraine  (or  yours). 

Muscle  tension  can  letul  to  cricks  and 
aches,  to  a  general  state  of  tension  and 
fatigue.  And  stomach-muscle  tension  can 
lestd  to  ulcers. 

Constantly  responding  to  these  "false 
alarms"  can  wecJcen  the  body's  defense 
against  disease,  which  can  make  It  easier  to 
catch  a  vims.  And  also  harder  to  shake  It 
off. 

And  yes,  the  body  does  respond.  Con- 
stantly. 

Studies  show  no  one  ever  gets  "used  to" 
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nolM.  •ron  when  you  thlnJc  you  no  loniep 
l^ear  It.  A  sudden  soiuid  of  70  decibels  trig- 
gen  the  whole  "alert"  mechanism.  Exposed 
to  A  constant  level  of  96  decibels,  the  body 
does  not  and  cannot  ad«4)t.  It  remains  14  a 
constant  Emergency  State.  (Think  about 
that  \i  you  live  near  an  airport.)  

None  of  these  connections  or  symptofcoa 
are  theoretical.  They're  all  the  results  of 
careful  tests,  using  noise  as  a  stimulus. 

How  many  people  have  died  from  noise 
la  harder  to  determine.  Certainly  those  with 
pre-exlfltlng  weakneesee  have  been  further 
weakened  by  all  that  strees. 

It's  especially  bad  for  poet-operative 
patients.  Which  is  why  Philip  Blalberg's 
phonea  were  muffled  when  he  returned  hotne 
from  his  famous  heart  transplant. 

It  has  also  been  eetlmated  that  the  38^*8 
sonic  boom  may  trigger  some  final  heart  at- 
tacks In  people  with  less  spectacular  he^ 
trouble.  And  for  some,  at  least,  the  world 
will  end  not  with  a  whimper,  but  a  ban0. 

Bano  Bang  You're  Deat 

Our  eyes  can  cloee,  our  mind  can  wander, 
but  our  ears  "hear"  24  hours  a  day.  And 
people  who  are  subjected  to  constant  Iwud 
noise  oan — and  do — go  deaf  from  It.  ' 

Repeated  loud  noise  builda  up  to  prod^ice 
the  same  effect  aa  a  single  shattering  ex- 
plosion. It  simply  does  it  over  a  longer  peeiod 
of  time.  The  effect  of  noise  on  hearing  Is 
cumulative. 

While  factory  workers  experience  a  High 
I>ercentcge  of  hearing  loss  and  occupatlcpial 
deafness,  studies  have  also  shown  that  4  70 
year  old  Maablan  tribesman  haa  the  sime 
hearing  capacity  as  a  20  year  old  New  Yorker. 
(Jxiat  living  with  noise  can  take  Its  toll;) 

Discotheque  deafneas  Is  one  of  the  ilis- 
eases  we  Invented  In  the  "eO's.  An  Auatra^an 
study  showed  that  people  who  spent  pne 
night  a  week  in  a  discotheque  for  a  perloA  of 
six  months,  had  already  damaged  their  ^ars. 
And  a  "fairly  significant"  temporary  heating 
loss  followed  a  single  disco  evening  fend 
lasted  for  up  to  12  hours  In  a  group  of  Flor- 
ida students.  I 

A  hearing  aid.  Incidentally,  may  not  aelp 
people  with  nolse-lnduced  hearing  losa  It 
may  simply  make  loud  or  sudden  nolse^  all 
the  more  painful. 


aofal- 


And  Othxr  Sound  Eftxcts 

Noise  annoys. 

It  also  frightens,  confuses,  and  demc 
izes.    Which    is    why    the    Indians    had    a 
War  Cry  and  the  Japanese  went  around  yell- 
ing "Banzai!" 

Noise  also  depresses  and  dlsrupta.  It  can 
ruin  yovu"  mood,  yoiu"  work  and  your  sex 
life.  And  if  that's  not  depressing,  what  Is? 

In  extreme  cases,  It  can  even  drive  you 
crazy. 

It  can  bring  on  epileptic  fits,  paraaold 
phaaes.  and  outbuista  of  violence.  In  un- 
stable people  It  can  be  the  final  straw  ihat 
pushes  them  to  murder. 

The  1967  Detroit  Riot  Studies  ImpUcate 
the  constant  ghetto  noise  as  a  factor  ^n- 
trlbutlng  to  riot  behavior. 

Noise  can  disturb  or  prevent  sleep.  And 
if  you've  read  any  of  the  many  studlea  on 
sleep-disturbance  and  dream-deprlvatton, 
you  know  the  damage  it  can  do  to  even  the 
moet  stable  personalities.  (IrritablUty.  de- 
preaelon,  extreme  fatigue,  mental  fogglitesa, 
tension  and  even  mild  to  severe  psycHotlo 
symptoms.)  I 

Experiments  have  also  shown  that  |you 
don't  have  to  be  actually  awakened  for  noise 
to  disturb  your  sleep.  The  brainwave  pat- 
terns of  sleepers  can  be  radically  alttored 
through  noise  without  awakening  thetq. 

If  you've  always  suspected  there  was  sci- 
entific truth  to  the  Idea  that  there  are  '*Day 
People"  and  "Night  People",  you  may  be 
right.  Tests  are  showing  there  are  indeed  two 
basic  metabolic  types,  requiring  reet  at  dlf- 
farent  times  of  day.  And  to  waken  a  night 
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person  at  7  ajn.  (the  official  starting  time 
for  oonstruction  work)  may  produce  the 
sleep-deprivation  syndrome. 

In  fact,  waking  anyone  up  even  an  hour 
earlier  than  his  personal  sleep-rhythm  dic- 
tates, may  produce  the  same  effects. 

Exposure  to  nerve-Jarring  factory  noise  Is 
responsible  for  many  accidents,  and  prob- 
ably for  badly-made  factory  goods. 

But  even   office   work   can   be   affected. 

A  World  Health  Organization  report  says 
that  office  noise  costs  American  business  a 
4  million  dollar -a-day  loss  through  inefficient 
work. 

Children  learn  less  in  noisy  schools,  and 
studies  have  shown  that  ghetto  children  ex- 
posed to  constant  noise  may  simply  "tune 
out"  in  seU-delense  and  may  have  to  be 
educated  to  listen  to  verbal  communica- 
tion. 

The  pattern  of  a  noise  may  determine  how 
much  It  bothers  you.  Constant  noise  and  U- 
loglcally  Intermittent  sounds  are  the  most 
disruptive  and  tension-producing;  like  wait- 
ing for  the  other  shoe  to  drop. 

Some  people  are  more  affected  by  noise 
than  others.  But  which  people  Is  still  open 
to  discussion. 

Our  own  casual  observations  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  we're  most  bothered  by  noise 
when  we're  bothered  by  something  else  first. 
The  subway  is  louder  when  we're  tired,  the 
children's  shouts  are  awf\U  when  we're  sick, 
and  the  music  is  unbearable  when  we're  not 
dancing. 

Business  Is  Pundamentaixy  Sound 

Eighty  percent  of  all  Americans  who  work, 
work  In  factories. 

Hearing  loss  Is  America's  biggest  non-fatal 
health  problem. 

Somewhere,  there's  a  connection  to  be 
made. 

Could  It  be  m  the  fact  that  a  decibel 
count  on  standard  factory  machines  shows 
most  of  them  register  between  90  and  130 
decibels  .  .  .  and  that  accoustlcal  experts 
seem  to  agree  that  some  people  will  suffer 
hearing  damage  when  exposed  to  80  decibels 
for  a  40  hour  work-week  .  .  .  still  more  at  85 
decibels  .  .  .  and  that  "the  risk  becomes  sig- 
nificant at  90  dB(A)  and  hearing  losses  are 
nearly  Inevitable  ...  at  100  dB(A)". 

Given  this  widely  recognized  Information, 
you'd  think  Industry  would  do  somethmg, 
wouldn't  you? 

Well,  after  they  didn't.  Uncle  Sam  did. 

"In  May  1969.  a  new  regulation  required 
that  Industry  doing  more  than  $10,000  worth 
of  business  with  the  Federal  Government  re- 
duce noise  levels  (to  90  decibels)  so  as  not 
to  deafen  more  than  10%  of  Its  workers".* 

With  an  Uncle  like  that,  who  needs  an 
enemy? 

Needlesa  to  say.  there  are  a  lot  of  factories 
that  don't  do  any  business  with  the  govern- 
ment. And  even  those  who  do.  are — at  90 
decibels — exposing  their  workers  to  "signifi- 
cant risk".  But  as  we  read,  the  industry 
viewpoint  Is  that  "It  isn't  practical  to  pro- 
tect everyone." 

What  happens  to  the  guy  who  loses  his 
hearing  because  It  wasn't  "practical"  to  pro- 
tect him? 

Well,  he  can  collect  workman's  compen- 
sation. If.  that  is,  he  lives  In  a  state  that 
considers  deafness  a  disability.  Believe  It  or 
not,  some  states  don't. 

And  of  those  who  do.  Michigan  pays  a 
maximum  of  $28,000  compensation  for  total 
hearing  loss,  while  Nebraska  reckons  being 
deaf  Is  only  worth  $1,860  per  ear.  If  you  go 
deaf  In  New  York,  you  have  to  quit  your 
Job  for  six  months  before  you  can  collect. 
Then  they'll  pay  you  $80  a  week  for  150 
weeks.  After  that,  you're  on  your  own. 

You  might,  however,  try  getting  a  Job  at 
the  First  National  City  Bank.  They  have  a 
special  program  for  hiring  the  deaf. 
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•"The  Tyranny  of  Noise,"  Barron. 


SST  vs.  S8HI 
Sound  travels  at  a  speed  of  738  miles  p«r 
hour.    The    Super-Sonic    Transport    travels 
faster  than  that. 

The  result  of  breaking  the  sound  barrier  la 
a  sonic  boom.  There's  nothing  obscure  about 
the  term  "boom" — it's  Just  that:  a  great  big 
130-or-more-declbel  BOOM  I  It  sounds  like  a 
twelve  gauge  shotgun  in  the  next  room,  and 
has  a  radius  of  60  miles  \uider  the  plane's 
path.  And  that's  Just  an  average  boom.  Many 
may  be  much,  much  louder. 

Those  are  called  "Superbooms".  And 
whether  an  SST  goes  Boom  or  Superboom 
can  depend  on  the  wind,  the  weather  or  the 
land  it's  passing  over.  Skyscrapers,  we're  told, 
can  refiect  the  shock  waves  and  double  their 
Intensity.  So  big  cities  are  more  likely  to  get 
big  booms. 

Big  dtlea  are  also  more  likely  to  have  air- 
ports equipped  to  take-off  and  land  the 
supersonic  planes.  And  that's  even  more 
noise.  Richard  Garwin.  of  President  NlxoD'a 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  says  It  would 
be  like  fifty  Jets  taking  off  at  once.  So  that 
even  13  miles  away.  It  would  register  100 
decibels. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  cockpit 
noise  may  be  dangerous  for  the  pilot. 

But  Just  because  you're  not  a  pilot  and 
you  dont  live  within  13  miles  of  Kennedy, 
don't  relax,  and  think  youYe  safe. 

The  "Boom  Zone"  of  the  SST  would  be  a 
corridor  20  to  30  miles  on  either  side  at  the 
ground  under  the  plane's  path.  A  transconti- 
nental filght  would  affect  an  area  of  100,000 
square  miles  or  10  million  people.  Another 
estimate  has  it  that  when  both  the  American 
SST  and  the  French  CONCORDE  are  operat- 
ing, 85  million  people  in  the  United  Statet 
will  be  exposed  to  al>out  10  booms  a  day. 
And  another  39  million  will  get  anywhere 
from  1  to  9  of  them. 

A  special  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  estimates  that  by  the  late  70's,  135 
million  people  would  be  affected. 
Affected  how? 

Re-read  chapter  on  the  physical  effects  of 
noise,  for  openers.  Now  keep  In  mind  the 
"startle  reaction''.  A  loud  noise  makes  you 
Jump  and  start.  And  then  go  on  to  Imagine 
what  would  happen  to  a  surgeon  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  delicate  operation,  or  a  window  wash- 
er on  a  scaffold,  or  a  driver  on  a  mountain 
road. 

And  if  you  happened  to  be  watching  a 
game  in  the  Astrodome,  you  might  like  to 
know  that  the  boom  has  already  ripped  off 
roofs,  caused  an  airport  control  tower  to  ex- 
plode, and  otherwise  shattered  windows  and 
made  general  mischief  with  property. 

You  think  things  are  noisy  now?  If  the 
SST  goes  through,  these  are  going  to  be  the 
Good  Old  Days. 

SST   vs.    USA? 

It  seems  to  us  that  most  of  the  reasons 
for  building  the  Super-Sonic  Transport  have 
little  to  do  with  any  tangible  benefits  to 
come  from  the  plane  Itself. 

Sure,  Someone  Is  going  to  be  able  to  move 
his  merchandise  from  here  to  there  a  little 
faster.  And  Someone  will  make  or  save  a  few 
bucks.  And  Someone  will  also  sell  a  few 
planes. 

And  that's  all  there  is  to  the  SST. 

A  positive  value?  Maybe.  But  what  is 
America  going  for?  The  short  trip  or  the  long 
run?  Saving  Forever?  Or  a  few  hours? 

We've  been  told  It's  a  question  of  National 
Pride.  And  America's  pride  comes  from  Being 
First.  So  much,  that  we've  stopped  asking 
"First  at  what?" 

WeTe  the  first  country  to  land  on  the 
moon.  And  the  first  country  to  drop  an  atom 
bomb.  And  It  almost  seems  that  we  dont 
know  the  difference.  All  we  know  is  that  we 
were  the  First. 

Well,  there's  something  that  some  of  u» 
would  like  to  be  first  at.  We'd  like  to  be  th* 
first  country  whose  goveriunent  valued  Its 
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environment  over  Its  technology.  And  valued 
Its  people  more  than  its  profits. 

lie  Nixon  Administration  is  obviously  not 
ready  for  that  one.  Despite  the  flenate's  en- 
couraging 52  to  41  vote  against  it,  Mr. 
Nixon  keeps  Insisting  that  not  building  the 
SST  is  even  worse  than  building  it.  He  points 
to  the  fact  that  150.000  Jobs  would  be  lost 
U  the  SST  were  dropped. 

Now  perhaps  our  solution  is  slmple- 
minded.  But  we  dont  think  there  has  to  be 
that  unemployment.  When  America  Is  suf- 
fering a  transportation  crisis  (the  cities 
losing  money  through  dying  commuter  lines, 
the  country  being  choked  with  nmaway  traf- 
fic) we  think  this  same  engineering  talent 
could  be  put  to  work  where  the  real  prob- 
lems are. 

And  where  finding  solutions  wovUd  Im- 
prove all  our  lives. 

As  well  as  our  environment. 

And  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  economy — 
the  nation's,  the  City's,  and  the  citizens' 
economy— than  any  fleet  of  SSTs. 

And  as  we  see  It,  the  phrase  should  be  up- 
dated to  read:  What's  good  for  Americans 
is  good  for  the  country. 

The  Potrncs  or  Noise 

1.  THE  SUiENT  MAJOBTTT 

Most  laws  regulaUng  noise  today  are  based 
on  the  old  English  Common  Law  Doctrine  of 
Nuisance,  whose  precedents  were  set  in  the 
13th  century.  An  If  you've  ever  asked  to  use 
the  term  "cultural  lag"  in  a  sentence,  we'd 
like  you  to  feel  free  to  use  It  in  that  one. 

Our  Constitution  provides  many  nice 
points  which  could  be  used  in  a  case  against 
noise,  but  have  rarely  been  used  with  much 
success. 

For  Instance,  the  Preamble  assiues  us  of 
our  "domestic  tranqulUty"  and  "Tranquility" 
Is  legally  defined  as  a  state  of  quietness. 

But  m  test  cases.  Judges  have  ruled  that 
when  you  agree  to  live  in  a  city,  you  agree 
to  accept  any  and  all  noises  that  go  with  it. 
(Which  means  you  can't  win  a  case  against 
your  next-door  construction  site.) 

Then  too,  under  the  Commerce  Clause  of 
the  Constitution,  Common  law  holds  the 
right  of  habitation  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
commerce;  the  Fourteenth  amendnfient  says 
that  no  state  can  deny  equal  protection  un- 
der the  no  state  can  deny  equal  protection 
under  the  law;  and  the  "Balance  of  Rights" 
Doctrine  holds  that  the  individual  and  So- 
ciety (or  commerce)  are  to  be  equal. 

Yet  Detroit  (or  "commerce")  Is  favored  in 
our  battle  against  air  pollution  as  well  as 
noise  pollution,  and  Hempstead,  Long  Island 
lost  its  case  to  limit  aircraft  noise  from  Ken- 
nedy. 

Last  September  the  city  of  Boston  filed 
claims  against  19  airlines  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authority,  asking  they  pay  costs 
for  soundproofing  fifteen  schools  near  Logan 
Airport,  and  reimburse  the  city  for  property 
depreciation  caused  by  the  noise  pollution. 

We  admire  their  spirit  but  we  don't  like 
their  chances. 

Constitutional  or  not.  the  law  protects  com- 
merce and  is  most  often  built  around  the 
realities  of  current  technology  rather  than 
the  requirements  of  htmian  existence. 

So  while  200  million  Americans  are  simply 
forced  to  suffer  in  silence,  the  SST  may  get  a 
sympathetic  ear. 

2.  THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW 

New  York  City,  believe  It  or  not,  does  have 
some  antl-nolse  laws.  A  loud  party  or  a  bark- 
ing dog  can  still  bring  the  cops  to  your  door. 
And,  technically  at  least,  blowing  your  car 
horn  is  illegal. 

All  other  laws  so  far,  cover  only  the  realm 
of  "Nuisance  noise"  and  leave  what's  a  nuis- 
ance open  to  Interpretation.  No  actual  dec- 
ibel levels  are  set.  And  the  laws  are  made 
even  more  useless  by  a  list  of  qualifiers. 

A  noise  doesnt  count  as  a  Nuisance  If,  for 
Insunce.  it's  "mobile"  (a  train,  plane,  gar- 
bage truck,  fuel  or  loud-speaker  truck,  etc.) ; 
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"temporary"  (The  8«klnt  Patrick's  Day  parade, 
or  any  construction  site — "temporary"  being 
interpreted  as  up  to  five  years) ;  or  "soclaUy 
useful"  (which  may  apply  to  all  repairs  or 
construction. 

Daytime  construction  is  specifically  ex- 
empt from  all  regiilatlon  l)etween  7  AM  and 
6  PM — six  days  a  week.  And  if  that  makes 
you  wonder  how  come  Third  Avenue  was 
being  drilled  on  at  8  PM  last  month,  it's 
because  over-time  permits  are  easy  to  get. 
All  the  contractor  has  to  say  is  that  hell 
suffer  "loss  or  inconvenience"  by  quitting 
at  six.  And  from  then  on  it's  your  loss  (or  In- 
convenience). 

New  York  also  has  noise  provisions  in  Its 
1968  Building  Code.  And  while  we're  the  first 
city  In  the  country  to  have  them,  our  stand- 
ards are  lower  than  the  lowest  set  In  Europe; 
and  are  limited  to  regulating  walls,  floors, 
ceilings,  and  noise  from  outside  equipment. 
No  regulations  are  set  for  interior  walls,  ven- 
tilating ducts,  plumbing  pipes,  electrical 
boxes,  or  a  Ust  of  other  noise  conductors 
found  in  most  apartments.  Yet.  However  .  .  . 

3.    THERE   MAT    BE 

Sometime  in  February  a  noise  code  will  be 
presented  to  the  New  York  City  CouncU  by 
Mayor  Lindsay. 

The  code  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Noise  Abatement  (a  part  of  the  Mayor's  Envi- 
rorunental  Protection  Agency)  and  will  set 
specific  standards  against  noise.  And — ^pro- 
vide stiff  fines  for  violators. 

The  areas  the  code  covers  include: 

The  establishment  of  specific  sound  levels 
for  motor  vehicles,  air  compressors,  refuse 
compactors,  air  conditioning  systems,  and 
construction  apparatus.  It  will  apparently  ex- 
pand on  the  "unnecessary  noise"  standards 
and  establish  "quiet  zones".  The  plan  Is  to 
hire  twenty-two  noise  pollution  inspectors  to 
watch  for  violations. 

Further,  If  the  E.P-A.  is  Indeed  allowed  to 
prosecute  violators  in  a  special  Environmen- 
tal Court  (another  proposal  up  before  the 
city  council),  we  might  reaUy  begin  to  see 
great  improvements  In  New  York. 

And  if  Mayor  Lindsay's  noise  code  goes 
through.  It  will  be  the  first  such  code  in  the 
country. 

On  the  State  level.  Assemblyman  Andrew 
Stein  Introduced  a  bill  to  set  a  state-wide 
noise  limit  of  108  PNdb*.  which  would  ban 
the  SST  from  New  York  State  airports. 


Sound   and  Puey 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  mteresting  things 
to  be  learned  from  Robert  Alex  Baron's  book 
"The  Tyranny  of  Noise"  (St.  Martin's  Press, 
1970)  is  how  much  one  person  can  really 
accomplish,  if  sufficiently  enraged. 

Anger  is  the  operative  word.  We  all  care 
about  The  AwfiU  Things  That  Are  Happen- 
ing, but  human  nature  as  it  Is — most  of  us 
don't  get  Involyjd  in  the  burning  issues  of 
the  day  until  we've  been  btirned. 

Mr.  Baron  got  burned. 

By  a  1964  subway  construction  project  that 
began  right  acroes  the  street  from  his  apart- 
ment. That  began  at  7  a.m.  every  mwTiing. 
to  be  precise,  and  lasted  for  several  years. 

Since  Jxist  passing  a  constrtictlon  site  Is 
enough  to  make  most  of  lis  temporarily  In- 
sane, the  Idea  of  having  to  live  with  one  Is 
a  tortxu'e  no  man  should  endure.  (In  fact, 
Mr.  Baron  reminds  us.  noise  has  been  used  as 
a  form  of  torture  as  far  back  as  ancient 
China,  and  despite  the  many  advances  in  the 
field,  it  remains  a  standard  practice  In  Brain- 
washing.) 

What  Mr.  Baron  learned  In  his  rounds  of 
complaint  was  that  the  citizen  has  no  re- 
course and  no  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
noise.  The  constitution  doesn't  protect  him 
from  this  particular  Invasion  of  privacy.  The 
few  laws  that  exist  are  (as  so  many  "anti- 
pollution" laws)  designed  to  protect  Indus- 
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try  and  the  status  quo  of  industrial  ted>- 
nology.  And  such  laws,  far  from  helping  the 
citizen,  render  him  even  more  helpless  by 
actually  legalising  the  exoeelve  notae. 

What  Mr.  Baron  did  about  It  constitutes 
otir  sermon  for  the  day. 

After  meeting  with  the  police,  the  Transit 
Authority,  the  construction  company,  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Governor,  and  (even 
with  the  help  of  then-dty-councilman  Theo- 
dore Kupferman)  getting  pvreclaely  nowhere, 
he  did,  first  of  all,  not  give  up. 

He  began  to  study  the  whole  problem  ai 
noise  pollution.  And  in  1965  formed  his  own 
neighborhood  into  an  action  group:  The  Up- 
per Sixth  Avenue  Nodse  Abatement  Associa- 
tion. They  continued  to  fight  (and  lose)  their 
local  problem,  but  at  the  same  time  created 
national  awareness  of  the  losing  battle 
against  noise. 

This  small  group  eventually  grew  into  the 
larger  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc.  whose 
accomplishments  have  included  introducing 
the  Quiet  Garbage  Truck  to  New  York  (the 
dty  now  owns  10  and  has  plans  for  200  more) 
importing  and  demonstrating  "silenced"  con- 
struction tools  (which  have  now  been  pro- 
duced by  American  comt>anie8)  and  develop- 
ing the  current  "Project  Quiet  City,"  a  neigh- 
borhood experiment  in  noise  abatement. 

The  lucky  em>erimental  neighborhood  is 
the  Lincoln  Center  area.  West  of  Central 
Park,  from  69th  to  74th  streets.  The  area 
will  be  treated  to  the  silenced  construction 
equipment,  reduced  night  time  traffic,  en- 
forcement of  horn-blowing  laws,  and  special 
"Quiet  Zones"  around  its  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. 

CQC  hopes  to  prove  through  this  Before- 
and  After  study  that  New  York  can  be  quiet- 
er, and  that  New  Yorkers  will  want  to  keep 
it  that  way. 

While  Mr.  Baron  points  out  that  little  has 
been  done  to  really  control  noise  pollution, 
his  own  accomplishments  also  point  to  the 
fact  that  a  few  strong,  stubborn  people  can 
get  together  and  get  things  done. 

Most  of  the  crises  in  America  today  seem 
to  come  down  to  the  same  thing.  A  battle  of 
the  Individual  vs.  Society.  A  society  that 
seems  to  take  our  needs  and  desires  as  in- 
dividuals into  ever-dlmlnlshing  account.  The 
irony  is  that  if,  as  Individuals,  we  lose — 
then,  in  fact,  our  society  is  lost.  And  that 
truly  perfect  concept — a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people — 
shall  Indeed  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

CAN-DO 

You  can  try  complaining,  if  the  noise  gets 
too  bad.  Try  the  Department  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment (277-1400)  and  If  they  can't  help,  caU 
Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  (365-6206)  and 
Join  the  fight. 

Protect  yourself.  When  looking  for  a  new 
apartment,  try  to  be  in  It  once  on  a  week- 
day (to  see  how  noisy  the  traffic  sounds  are) 
and  once  at  night  (to  see  how  noUy  your 
neighbors  are).  On  the  very  first  night  In 
their  new  apartment,  some  friends  of  ours 
found  they  were  living  below  three  steward- 
esses who  kept  strange  hours  and  couldnt 
afford  carpeting  because  they'd  obviously 
spent  all  their  money  on  high-heeled  bed- 
room slippers. 

Some  general  tips  for  keeping  things  quiet 
that  you  also  might  pass  on  to  the  folks  up- 
stairs. Keep  your  TV,  hi-fi,  etc.  off  the  floor 
and  away  from  connecting  walls.  By  the  11 
o'clock  news  the  volume  should  be  low.  .  .  . 
Use  rugs  or  carpets  wherever  possible,  es- 
pecially m  children's  bedrooms  or  playrooms 
.  .  .  Keep  your  dog's  toenails  clipped.  The  pat- 
ter of  little  feet  gew  amplified  a  lot  when 
It  travels  through  your  floor  .  .  .  And  so  does 
the  clatter  of  most  women's  shoes. 

//  outside  noise  is  a  problem,  accoustlcal 
celUng  or  wall  tile  may  help.  But  then  again, 
It  may  not.  So  get  an  expert  to  survey  your 
house  before  you  Invest  a  lot  of  money  .  .  . 
A  row  of  bookshelves  against  the  offending 
wall  may  help,  and  so  might  heavy  drapes. 
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'And  U  you'd  like  to  redecorate  King  Artljur 
style,  tapestries  on  the  wall  can  soak  kip 
aoiind  ...  If  you're  really  going  crazy  fr^ 
street  noLse,  you  can  build  a  special  souod- 
trap  wall  which,  we  understand,  Is  very  #x- 
penalve.  And  which  leads  us  to  amend  tttat 
"Silence  Is  Oold." 

Those  plastic  and  paper  garbage  bags  we 
mentioned  last  month  can  help  eliminate  the 
6  AM  clatter  ol  metal  cans. 


And  So  to  Bxdlam 
Having  discovered  that  most 


b^- 


of  our 
rooms  are  at  least  fifteen  declbles  too  l(»ud 
to  fall  ssleep  In.  we  visited  the  Sleep  Shop 
at  Hammacher  Schlemmer  to  find  out  what 
remedies  New  York's  most  imaginative  grown- 
up toy  store  had  to  ofTer.  And  here  we  fouliid: 

1.  A  box  of  Nods.  Ear  stopples.  Made  of  vax 
and  looking  like  gumdrops,  ear  plugs  that 
"comfortably  conform  to  shut  out  noise  and 
water."  $5  for  what  looks  like  a  few  montjh's 
supply. 

2.  The  "Invento"  Sleep  Sound  Machines. 
Made  to  fit  neatly  on  a  night  table  and  make, 
as  the  salesman  t<*d  us,  "nice  noise."  (And 
maybe  drown  out  the  traflBc  below?)  The  first 
model  (919.95)  made  one  sound.  A  low  wl^lrr 
(which  sounded  to  us  like  the  air  cpn- 
dltioner  that  keeps  us  awake  on  Audust 
nights) .  The  t25  one  has  two  sounds.  A  ^gh 
Whirr  and  a  Low  Whirr.  (Actually,  they  prob- 
ably do  mask  sounds,  and  are  less  distracting 
than  the  television  set.  Although  it  depetids 
on  what  programs  you  watch)  .  .  .  But  the 
third  machine — the  $65  third  machlnie — 
does  Imitations  of  rolling  surf  and  the  pitter- 
patter  of  gentle  rain,  and  then,  rather  pro- 
saically, of  something  called  "white  sou^d" 
(like  a  radio  when  the  station  has  gone  off 
the  air) .  Which  sound,  if  you  go  to  bed  (ate 
enough,  you  can  get  from  your  radio  aljso- 
lutely  free.  ] 

3.  If  the  noise  pollution  comes  from  within, 
you  might  try  the  Wlnko  Anti-Snore  M<«k. 
("YoT  Him  or  For  Her")  "Subdues  and  h^lps 
control  harsh  snoring  or  sleep  talking."  All 
that  for  92.50. 

4.  Lastly,  If  the  local  noise  Is  too  lou<^  to 
fl^ht,  you  might  attack  Insomnia  from  Ian- 
other  angle.  With  Magic  Fingers  (945) .  A  a  Blf 
timing  vibrator  that  fits  under  the  matt 'ess 
and  Jiggles.  Either  that,  or  just  think  aiJjput 
It  and  laugh  yourself  to  sleep. 

LXTTKaS   TO   CJk.N. 

Dear  CAN:  I  loved  the  recycling  Issue  fnd 
thought  you  might  be  Interested  In  a Jfew 
memories  from  my  European  childhood,  ^^e'd 
never  heard  of  "recycling."  We  were  simply 
taught  that  wastefulness  Is  a  sin:  ("w^ste 
not,  want  not"  Is  a  phrase  that  every  ETng^ah 
child  la  heartily  sick  of  hearing) .  j 

We  saved  every  paper  clip,  rubber  band  (md 
paper  bag  that  came  Into  the  house.  Paitels 
were  imtled  carefully,  the  brown  paper  s4\ed 
to  be  wrapped  around  the  next  package  li 
Ing  the  house;  all  those  knots  were 
tangled,  with  total  disregard  for  broken 
and  every  piece  of  string  stored  In  a  kite 
drawer.  I 

Groceries  were  brought  home  In  a  shopging 
cart  or  a  string  bag:  there  was  very  little 
excess  packaging.  In  fact  even  eggs  were  tro- 
tected  only  by  the  flimsiest  of  paper  nags. 
All  our  food  leftovers  went  to  the  dogs  or]  the 
hens  or  the  compost  heap.  | 

As  for  our  clothes,  shirt  collars  and  aulls 
were  turned,  socks  were  darned,  (even  ^m 
sheets  were  darned  and  turned  sides  to  ibid- 
dle) .  Once  a  dress  had  passed  through  IteQast 
hand-me-down,  the  material  would  qiilte 
likely  turn  up  as  a  cushion  cover  or  a  stulffed 
toy.  German  housewives  used  to  use  their 
soapy  wash  water  for  several  loads  of  launfdry. 
from  light  clothes  to  dark  clothes  to  really 
dirty  clothes,  and  then  vise  the  suds  to  Tfaah 
the  kitchen  floor!  Today  German  wasting 
machine  manufacturers  still  provide  ho^ise- 
wives  with  this  option. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So  wo  re-used  things — not  so  much  for 
necessity,  but  the  feeling  that  to  waste  any- 
thing was  wrong  and  stupid.  It's  an  attitude 
that  persists  to  this  day — my  seventy-year 
old  Aunt  recently  arrived  to  visit  us  in  New 
Tork  bringing  her  own  supply  of  the  backs 
of  used  envelopes! 

With  all  good  wishes  for  your  success  In 
educating  us  all  and  hopefully  teaching  us 
to  change  our  attitudes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.   D.   Heath. 

Dear  CAN:  I'm  glad  you  don't  disapprove 
of  disposable  diapers.  I  don't  know  if  I  could 
cope  without  them.  But  you  said  it  was  im- 
portant to  follow  directions  on  the  box  about 
disposal.  And  there  are  no  directions  to  speak 
of  on  the  brand  I  use.  Is  there  something  I 
should  know?  Mrs.  R.  L. 

First  choice:  the  Incinerator.  Second  best: 
trash  can.  Fold  so  that  plastic  lining  is  on 
the  outside,  and  If  the  diaper  has  tapes,  tape 
Is  closed.  If  possible,  use  a  plastic  bag  for 
the  day's  collection.  If  you  must  flush,  first 
remove  plastic  lining — it  can  clog  your 
plumbing  and  the  city's  sewage  system — and 
throw  that  part  in  the  trash  can.  Swish  the 
Inner  lining  In  the  John  so  It  falls  apcu-t 
before  flushing.  Never  flvisb  If  you  have  a 
ces^>ool  or  septic  tank  system. 

CAN,  Inc. 
Co-chairmen:   Bene  Goldman,  Lola  Bed- 
ford. 
Treasurer:   Arlene  Weltman. 
Secretary:  Barbara  Nlles. 
Publlclty-PR :  Carlln  Masterson. 
Newsletter:  HUdy  Johnson. 
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And  Russia  quickly  moved  to  crush  the 
new  government.  Aided  by  several  Polish 
traitors,  Russia  invaded  Poland  in  April 
1792.  In  spite  of  the  brace  efforts  of  men 
like  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  who  had  so 
recently  helped  defend  the  freedom  of 
America,  the  new  Polish  OoTCrnment  fell, 
Russia  had  its  way.  Poland  was  once 
again  enslaved. 

Today,  our  hearts  go  out  to  our  Polish 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  a  people 
who  have  fought  long  and  hard  for 
liberty. 

Let  Poland  stand  as  an  example  to  all 
who  hold  liberty  dear.  The  Polish  people 
have  never  given  up  the  struggle.  Some 
day,  with  the  grace  of  Ood,  Poland  will 
again  be  free  to  fulfill  the  hopes  ex- 
pressed so  well  on  May  3,  1791.  Never  has 
a  people  foug'ht  so  long  and  so  consistent- 
ly for  personal  liberty.  May  we  never 
forget  their  devotion  to  freedom  and 
their  willingness  to  defend  it. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  POLISH 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  written  that  the  history  of  man  is 
a  history  of  weeping.  Perhaps  no  nation 
better  exemplifies  this  than  Poland. 
There,  a  people  devoted  to  freedom  has 
been  forced  to  bear  the  yoke  of  slavery. 
The  entire  history  of  the  Polish  nation 
has  been  a  struggle  against  foreign  tyr- 
anny and  oppression. 

TVjday,  May  3,  we  celebrate  the  180th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791.  One  hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago  the  light  of  freedom  again  appeared 
in  that  brave  land,  as  it  has  so  often 
through  the  years.  On  that  day,  the  King 
of  Poland  with  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
Stanislaw  Malachowskl  and  Ignacy  Po- 
tocki,  presented  a  new  constitution  to 
the  Polish  Diet.  It  was  accepted  by  ac- 
clamation, and  the  people  celebrated 
throughout  the  land. 

The  new  constitution  was  based  on 
the  English  model.  Not  only  did  it  create 
greater  freedom  and  order  at  home,  but 
it  also  served  as  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  domination.  The 
new  Polish  Constitution  was  praised  by 
freedom  loving  people  everywhere.  Ed- 
mund Burke  praised  Poland's  actions 
and  George  Washington  publicly  ac- 
claimed Poland's  new  found  liberty. 

One  foreign  government  was  not 
pleased,  however.  It  was  to  Russia's  in- 
terest have  a  weak,  subservient  Poland. 


JOHN  KERRY'S  STATEMENT  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERANS AGAINST  THE  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  a  statement  which  might  well 
become  an  historic  dociunent  made  by  a 
very  articulate  young  veteran,  Lt.  John 
F.  Kerry,  who,  like  so  many  others  of 
the  two  and  a  half  million  American 
men  who  have  served  in  Vietnam,  now 
feel  that  this  war  is  immoral,  illegal  and 
tragic  beyond  description. 

I  am  honored  to  have  Lt.  John  F.  Kerry 
as  one  of  my  constituents  in  Waltham, 
Mass.  I  cannot  describe  the  tre- 
mendous pride  which  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  have  in  this  courageous 
ofiQcer  of  the  U.S.  Navy  who  Is 
now  expressing  his  convictions  and  his 
conscience  on  a  nationsd  scale  with  re- 
gard to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  stated  on  several  occasions  in 
the  past  few  weeks  that  I  have  the  hope 
that,  just  as  Selma  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  so  also 
the  activities  on  behalf  of  peace  by  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  In 
April  1971  may  lead  to  a  prompt  cessa- 
tion of  all  hostilities  in  Indochina. 

The  text  of  the  statement  given  by 
Navy  Lt.  fj.g.)  John  F.  Kerry  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  April  22,  1971  is  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Ma.  John  Kerbt,  Represent- 
ing THE  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  thi 

War 

Mr.  Kerey.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Fulbrlght.  Senator  Javits.  Senator  Syming- 
ton, Senator  Pell.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the 
record,  and  also  for  the  men  behind  me  who 
are  also  wearing  the  uniform  and  their 
medals,  that  my  sitting  here  Is  really  sym- 
bolic. I  am  not  here  as  John  Kerry.  I  am 
here  as  one  member  of  the  group  of  1,000, 
■vrtilch  Is  a  small  representation  of  a  v«i7 
much  larger  group  of  veterans  in  this  coun- 
try, and  were  it  possible  for  all  of  them  to  sit 
at  this  table  they  would  be  here  and  havs 
the  same  kind  of  testimony. 

I  woxild  simply  like  to  speak  In  very  gen- 
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eral  terms  I  apologize  If  my  statement  Is 
general  because  I  received  notification  yes- 
terday you  would  hear  me  and  I  am  afraid 
that  because  of  the  court  injunction  I  was  up 
most  of  the  night  and  haven't  had  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  prepare  for  this  hearing. 

I  would  like  to  talk  on  behalf  of  all  those 
veterans  and  say  that  several  months  ago 
In  Detroit  we  had  an  Investigation  at  which 
over  150  honorably  discharged,  and  many 
very  highly  decorated,  veterans  testified  to 
war  crimes  committed  in  Southeast  Asia. 
These  were  not  Isolated  incidents  but  crimes 
committed  on  a  day  to  day  basis  with  the  full 
awareness  of  officers  at  all  levels  of  command. 

It  Is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  exactly 
what  did  happen  In  Detroit — ^the  emotions 
In  the  room  and  the  feelings  of  the  men  who 
were  reliving  their  experiences  In  Vietnam. 
They  relived  the  absolute  horror  of  what 
this  country,  in  a  sense,  made  them  do. 

They  told  stories  that  at  times  they  had 
personally  raped,  cut  off  ears,  cut  off  heads, 
taped  wires  from  portable  telephones  to 
bimian  genitals  and  turned  up  the  power, 
cut  off  limbs,  blown  up  bodies,  randomly  shot 
at  civilians,  razed  villages  In  fashion  reminis- 
cent of  Genghis  Khan,  shot  cattle  and  dogs 
for  fun,  poisoned  food  stoclcs.  and  generally 
ravaged  the  countryside  of  South  Vietnam 
In  addition  to  the  normal  ravage  of  war  and 
the  normal  and  very  particular  ravaging 
which  Is  done  by  the  s^pUed  bombing  pow«- 
of  this  country. 

We  call  this  Investigation  the  Winter 
Soldier  Investigation.  The  term  Winter  Sol- 
dier Is  a  play  on  words  of  Thomas  PsJne's  In 
1776  when  he  spoke  of  the  Svmshlne  Patriot 
and  Slimmer  time  soldiers  who  deserted  at 
Valley  Forge  because  the  going  was  rough. 

We  who  have  come  here  to  Washington 
have  come  here  because  we  feel  we  have  to 
be  winter  soldiers  now.  We  could  oome  back 
to  this  country,  we  could  be  quiet,  we  could 
hold  our  silence,  we  could  not  tell  what  went 
on  m  Vietnam,  but  we  feel  because  of  what 
threatens  this  country,  not  the  reds,  but 
the  crimes  which  we  are  committing  that 
threaten  It,  that  we  have  to  speak  out. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit 
about  what  the  result  is  of  the  feelings  these 
men  carry  with  them  after  coming  back 
from  Vietnam.  The  country  doesn't  know  It 
yet  but  It  has  created  a  monster,  a  monster 
In  the  form  of  millions  of  men  who  have 
been  taught  to  deal  and  to  trade  in  violence 
and  who  are  given  the  chance  to  die  for  the 
biggest  nothing  In  history;  men  who  have 
returned  with  a  sense  of  anger  and  a  sense  of 
betrayal  which  no  one  has  yet  grafip>ed. 

As  a  veteran  and  one  who  feels  this  anger 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  it.  We  are  angry 
because  we  feel  we  have  been  used  In  the 
worst  fashion  by  the  administration  of  this 
country. 

In  1970  at  West  Point  Vice  President 
Agnew  said  "some  glamorize  the  criminal 
misfits  of  society  while  our  best  men  die  In 
Asian  rice  paddles  to  preserve  the  freedom 
which  most  of  those  misfits  abuse,"  and  this 
was  used  as  a  rallying  point  for  our  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

But  for  us,  as  boys  in  Asia  whom  the  coun- 
try was  supposed  to  support,  his  statement 
is  a  terrible  distortion  from  which  we  can 
only  draw  a  very  deep  sense  of  revulsion,  and 
hence  the  anger  of  some  of  the  men  who 
are  here  In  Washington  today.  It  Is  a  distor- 
tion because  we  In  no  way  consider  ourselves 
the  best  men  of  this  country;  because  those 
he  calls  misfits  were  standing  up  for  us  In 
a  way  that  nobody  else  In  this  country  dared 
to;  because  so  many  who  have  died  would 
have  returned  to  this  country  to  Join  the 
misfits  In  their  efforts  to  ask  for  an  Immedi- 
ate withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam;  be- 
cause so  many  of  those  best  men  have  re- 
turned as  quadriplegics  and  amputees — and 
they  He  forgotten  in  Veterans  Administration 
HosplUls  in  this  country  which  fiy  the  flag 
which  so  many  have  chosen  as  their  own 
personal   symbol — and   we   cannot   consider 
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ourselves  Americas  best  men  when  we  are 
ashamed  of  and  hated  for  what  we  were 
called  on  to  do  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  our  opinion,  and  from  our  experience, 
there  Is  nothing  In  South  Vietnam  which 
could  happen  that  realistically  threatens  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  to  attempt  to 
Justify  the  loss  of  one  American  life  in  Vlet- 
najn.  Cambodia  or  Laos  by  linking  such  loss 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom,  which  those 
misfits  supposedly  abuse.  Is  to  lu  the  height 
of  criminal  hypocrisy,  and  it  Is  that  kind  of 
hypocrisy  which  we  feel  has  torn  this  ooun- 
try  apart. 

We  are  probably  much  more  angry  than 
that,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  Into  the  foreign 
policy  aspects  because  I  am  outclassed  here. 
I  know  that  all  of  you  talk  about  every  pos- 
sible alternative  to  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 
We  understand  that.  We  know  you  have  con- 
sidered the  seriousness  of  the  aspects  to  the 
utmost  level  and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
dwell  on  that.  But  I  want  to  relate  to  you  the 
feeling  that  many  of  the  men  who  have  re- 
turned to  this  country  express  because  we 
are  probably  angriest  about  all  that  we  were 
told  about  Vietnam  and  about  the  mystical 
war  against  communism. 

We  found  that  not  only  was  It  a  civil  war, 
an  effort  by  a  people  who  had  for  years  been 
seeking  their  liberation  from  any  colonial 
Influence  whatsoever,  but  also  we  found  that 
the  Vietnamese  whom  we  had  enthusiastic- 
ally molded  after  our  own  Image  were  hard 
put  to  take  up  the  flght  against  the  threat  we 
were  supposedly  saving  them   from. 

We  found  most  people  didn't  even  know 
the  difference  between  communism  and  dem- 
ocracy. They  only  wanted  to  work  in  tloe 
paddles  without  helicopters  strafing  them 
and  bombs  with  napalm  burning  their  vil- 
lages and  tearing  their  country  apart.  They 
wanted  everything  to  do  vrtth  the  war,  par- 
ticularly with  this  foreign  presence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  leave  them  alone 
In  peace,  and  they  practiced  the  art  of  sur- 
vival by  siding  with  whichever  military  force 
was  present  at  a  i>artlc\ilar  time,  be  it  Viet 
Cong,  North  Vietnamese  or  American. 

We  found  also  that  all  too  often  Amerl. 
can  men  were  dying  in  those  rice  paddles 
for  want  of  suppcMt  from  their  allies.  We 
saw  first  hand  how  monies  from  American 
taxes  was  used  for  a  corrupt  dictatorial 
regime.  We  saw  that  many  people  In  this 
country  had  a  one-sided  Idea  of  who  was 
kept  free  by  our  fiag,  and  blacks  provided 
the  highest  percentage  of  casualties.  We  saw 
Vietnam  ravaged  equally  by  American  bombs 
and  search  and  destroy  missions,  as  well  as 
by  Viet  Cong  terrorism,  and  yet  we  listened 
while  this  country  tried  to  blame  all  of 
the  havoc  on  the  Viet  Cong. 

We  rationalized  deetroying  villages  in  or- 
der to  save  them.  We  saw  America  lose  her 
sense  of  morality  as  she  accepted  very  cooly  a 
My  Lai  and  refused  to  give  up  the  Image  of 
American  soldiers  who  hand  out  chocolate 
bars  fmd  chewing  gum. 

We  learned  the  meaning  of  free  fire  zones, 
shooting  anything  that  moves,  and  we 
watched  while  America  placed  a  cheapness 
on  the  lives  of  orientals. 

We  watched  the  United  States  falsifica- 
tion of  body  counts,  in  fact  the  glorifica- 
tion of  body  oounts.  We  listened  while 
month  after  month  we  were  told  the  back 
of  the  enemy  was  about  to  break.  We  fought 
using  weapons  against  "oriental  hiunan  be- 
ings." We  fought  using  weapons  against 
those  people  which  I  do  not  believe  this 
country  would  dream  of  using  were  we 
fighting  In  the  E\iropean  theater.  We 
watched  while  men  charged  up  bills  be- 
cause a  general  said  that  hill  has  to  be 
taken,  and  after  losing  one  platoon  or  two 
platoons  they  marched  away  to  leave  the  bill 
for  re-occupatlon  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
We  watched  pride  allow  the  most  unimpor. 
tant  battles  to  be  blown  into  extravaganzas, 
because  we  couldn't  lose,  and  we  couldn't 
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retreat,  and  because  It  didn't  matter  how 
many  American  bodies  were  lost  to  prove 
that  point,  and  so  there  were  Hamburger 
Hills  and  Kbe  Sahns  and  Hill  81s  and  Fire 
Base  Ss.  and  so  many  others. 

Now  we  are  tcdd  that  the  men  who  fovigbt 
there  must  watch  quietly  while  American 
lives  are  lost  so  that  we  can  exercise  the 
Incredible  arrogance  of  Vletnamlzing  the 
Vietnamese. 

Each  day  to  facilitate  the  process  by  which 
the  United  States  washes  her  hands  of  Viet- 
nam someone  has  to  give  up  his  life  so  that 
the  United  States  doesnt  have  to  admit 
something  that  the  entire  world  already 
knows,  so  that  we  can't  say  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake.  Someone  has  to  die  so  that 
President  Nixon  won't  be,  and  these  are  his 
words,   "the  first  President  to  lose  a  war." 

We  are  asking  Americans  to  think  about 
that  because  how  do  you  ask  a  man  to  be  the 
last  man  to  die  In  Vietnam?  How  do  you  ask 
a  man  to  be  the  last  man  to  die  for  a  mis- 
take? But  we  are  trying  to  do  that,  and  we 
are  doing  It  with  thovisands  of  rationaliza- 
tions, and  If  you  read  carefully  the  Presi- 
dent's last  speech  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  you  can  see  that  he  says,  and  says 
clearly,  "but  the  Issue,  geotlemen,  the  Issue. 
Is  communism,  and  the  question  Is  whether 
or  not  we  will  leave  that  country  to  the 
communists  or  whether  or  not  we  will  try 
to  give  It  hope  to  be  a  free  people."  But  the 
point  Is  they  are  not  a  free  people  now  under 
us.  They  are  not  a  free  people,  and  we  cannot 
fight  communism  all  over  the  world.  I  think 
we  should  have  learned  that  lesson  by  now. 

But  the  problem  of  veterans  goes  beyond 
this  personal  problem,  because  you  tblnk 
about  a  poster  in  this  ooimtry  with  a  picture 
of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  picture  says  "I  want 
you."  And  a  young  man  comes  out  of  high 
school  and  says,  "that  Is  fine,  I  am  going 
to  serve  my  country,"  and  he  goes  to  Vietnam 
and  he  shoots  and  he  kills  and  he  does  his 
Job.  Or  maybe  he  doesnt  kill.  Maybe  he  Just 
goes  and  he  comes  back,  and  when  he  gets 
back  to  this  country  be  finds  that  he  isn't 
really  wanted,  because  the  largest  corps  of 
unemployed  in  the  country — it  varies  de- 
pending on  who  you  get  It  from,  the  Veterans 
Administration  says  15  percent  and  various 
other  sources  22  pyercent — but  the  largest 
corps  of  unemployed  In  this  country  are 
Veterans  of  this  war.  and  of  those  veterans 
33  percent  of  the  unemployed  are  black.  That 
means  one  out  of  every  ten  of  the  nation's 
unemployed  is  a  veteran  of  Vietnam. 

The  hospitals  across  the  country  wont,  or 
can't  meet  their  demands.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  not  trying;  they  haven t  got  the  appro- 
priations. A  man  recently  died  after  he  had 
a  tracheotomy  in  California,  not  because  of 
the  operation  but  because  there  werent 
enough  personnel  to  clean  the  mucus  out  of 
his  tube  and  he  suffocated  to  death. 

Another  young  man  Just  died  In  a  New 
York  VA  Hospital  the  other  day.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  lying  in  a  bed  two  beds  away  and 
tried  to  help  him  but  he  couldnt.  He  rang 
a  bell  and  there  was  nobody  there  to  service 
that  Tniin  and  so  he  died  of  convulsions. 

I  understand  57  percent  of  all  those  enter- 
ing the  VA  hospitals  talk  about  suicide. 
Some  27  percent  have  tried,  and  they  try 
because  they  come  back  to  this  country  and 
they  have  to  face  what  they  did  In  Vietnam, 
and  then  they  come  back  and  find  the  In- 
difference of  a  country  that  doesn't  really 
care. 

Suddenly  we  are  faced  with  a  very  sicken- 
ing situation  m  this  country,  because  there 
Is  no  moral  Indignation  and,  If  there  Is,  It 
comes  from  people  who  are  almost  exhausted 
by  their  past  Indignations,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  them  are  sitting  in  front  of  me. 
The  country  seems  to  have  lain  down  and 
shrugged  off  something  as  serious  as  Laos. 
Just  as  we  calmly  shrugged  off  the  loss  of 
700.000  lives  m  Pakistan,  the  so-called  great- 
est disaster  of  all  times. 
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But  we  are  here  as  veterans  to  say  we  thli  ik 
we  are  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dlsaslier 
of  all  times  now  because  they  are  still  dyltig 
over  there — not  just  Americans,  but  Viat- 
namese — and  we  are  rationalizing  leav1|ig 
that  country  so  that  those  people  can  ^o 
on   killing  each  other  for  years  to  come.: 

Americans  seem  to  have  accepted  the  Id^a 
that  the  war  is  winding  down,  at  least  fbr 
Americans,  and  tbey  have  also  allowed  the 
bodies  which  were  once  used  by  a  President 
for  statistics  to  prove  that  we  were  winning 
that  war,  to  be  used  as  evidence  against  a 
man  who  followed  orders  and  who  int^- 
preted  those  orders  no  differently  than  hun- 
dreds of  other  men  in  Vietnam.  j 

We  veterans  can  only  look  with  ama^- 
ment  on  the  fact  that  this  country  has  bef  n 
unable  to  see  there  is  absolutely  no  dlffqr- 
ence  between  ground  troops  and  a  hellcoplier 
crew,  and  yet  people  have  accepted  a  dif- 
ferentiation fed  them  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

No  ground  troops  are  In  Laos  so  It  Is  All 
right  to  kill  Laotians  by  remote  control.  But 
beUeve  me  the  helicopter  crews  fill  the  sai|ie 
body  bags  and  they  wreak  the  same  kiad 
of  damage  on  the  Vletnames  and  Laotian 
countryside  as  anybody  else,  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  talking  about  allowing  that  to  go  On 
for  many  years  to  come.  One  can  only  atk 
If  we  win  really  be  satisfied  only  when  t^te 
troops  march  into  Hanoi.  J 

We  are  asking  here  In  Washington  for 
some  action;  action  from  the  Congress  of  t^e 
United  States  of  America  which  has  tje 
power  to  raise  and  maintain  armies,  atd 
which  by  the  Constitution  also  has  the  powei 
to  declare  war. 

We  have  come  here,  not  to  the  Presldeat, 
becaiose  we  believe  that  this  body  can  t)« 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  we 
believe  that  the  will  of  the  people  says  that 
we  should  be  out  of  Vietnam  now. 

We  are  here  in  Washington  al40  to  say  tb»t 
the  problem  of  this  war  Is  not  Just  a  quas- 
tion  of  war  and  diplomacy.  It  U  part  aad 
parcel  of  everything  that  we  are  trying  aa 
human  beings  to  communicate  to  people  tn 
this  country — the  question  of  racism,  whleh 
is  rampant  in  the  military,  and  so  many 
other  questions  such  aa  the  tue  of  weapons; 
the  hypocrisy  In  our  taking  umbrage  in  the 
Geneva  Conventions  and  using  that  aa  justi- 
fication for  a  continuation  of  thla  war  wh«n 
we  are  more  guilty  than  any  other  body  of 
violations  of  those  Oeneva  Conventiona;  In 
the  use  of  free  fire  zones,  harassment  Intw- 
dictlon  fire,  search  and  destroy  mlaalons,  tlie 
bombings,  the  torture  of  prisoners,  the  kill- 
ing of  prisoners,  all  accepted  policy  by  many 
units  In  South  Vietnam.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  say.  It  la  part  and  parcel  of  every- 
thing, j 

An  American  Indian  friend  of  mine  wbo 
lives  In  the  Indian  Nation  of  Alcatraz  put  it 
to  me  very  succinctly.  He  told  me  how  aal  a 
boy  on  an  Indian  reservation  he  had  watchM 
television  and  he  used  to  cheer  the  cowboy 
when  they  came  in  and  shot  the  Indians,  aad 
then  suddenly  one  day  he  stopped  In  Vlat- 
nam  and  he  said  "my  Ood,  I  am  doing  to 
these  people  the  very  same  tiling  that  ww 
done  to  my  people."  and  he  stopped.  Aad 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  say,  that  we 
think  this  thing  has  to  end. 

We  are  also  here  to  ask,  and  we  are  here 
to  ask  vehemently,  where  are  the  leaders  of 
our  country?  Where  la  the  leadership?  We 
are  here  to  aak  where  are  McNam&ra.  Sostolw, 
Bundy,  Ollpatric  and  so  many  others?  Whore 
are  tbey  now  that  we.  the  men  whom  tbey 
sent  off  to  war,  have  returned?  These  are 
commanders  who  have  deserted  their  troops, 
and  there  is  no  more  serious  crime  in  tbe 
law  of  war.  The  Army  says  they  never  leave 
their  wounded.  The  Marines  say  tbey  never 
leave  even  their  dead.  These  men  have  laft 
all  the  casualties  and  retreated  behind  a 
pious  shield  of  public  rectitude.  Tbey  have 
left  the  real  stuff  of  their  reputations  bleaob- 
Ing  behind  them  m  the  sun  in  thla  countty. 
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Finally,  this  administration  has  done  us 
the  ultimate  dishonor.  They  have  attempted 
to  disown  us  and  tbe  sacrifices  we  made  for 
this  country.  In  their  blindness  and  fear 
they  have  tried  to  deny  that  we  are  veterans 
or  that  we  served  in  Nam.  We  do  not  need 
their  testimony.  Our  own  scars  and  stumps 
of  limbs  are  witness  enough  for  others  and 
for  ourselves. 

We  wish  that  a  merciful  Ood  could  wipe 
away  our  own  memories  of  that  service  aa 
eaally  a*  this  administration  has  wiped  away 
their  memories  of  us.  But  all  that  they  have 
done  and  all  that  they  can  do  by  this  denial 
la  to  make  more  clear  than  ever  oui  own  de- 
termination to  undertake  one  laat  mission — 
to  search  out  and  destroy  the  laat  vestige  ol 
this  barbaric  war,  to  pacify  our  own  hearts, 
to  conquer  the  hate  and  the  fear  that  have 
driven  this  country  these  last  ten  years  and 
more,  ao  when  30  years  from  now  our  broth- 
ers go  down  the  street  without  a  leg,  without 
an  arm,  or  a  face,  and  small  boys  ask  why,  we 
will  be  able  to  sar  "Vietnam"  and  not  mean 
a  desert,  not  a  filthy  obscene  memory,  but 
mean  Instead  the  place  where  America  finally 
curned  and  where  soldiers  like  us  heli>ed  it  In 
the  turning. 

Thank  you. 


THE  WABASH  CANNONBALL— 
WE  LOVED  YOU 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
April  30,  the  legendary  Wabash  Cannon- 
ball  made  its  last  run  between  Detroit 
and  St.  Louis.  Many  have  traveled  on 
this  famous  train  while  many  others 
have  fond  memories  of  this  once  great 
American  train. 

My  family  and  I  joined  our  colleague. 
Representative  J.  Edward  Rottsh,  in  Port 
Wayne  to  make  this  historic  lEist  trip. 
The  train  pulled  out  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
station  at  9:25  am.,  its  three  coaches 
packed  with  train  enthusiasts  aa  well  as 
many  schoolchildren. 

At  each  stop  as  it  headed  southwest 
through  Indiana,  schoolchildren  grot  on 
with  their  teachers  and  rode  to  the  next 
station  where  schoolbuses  were  waiting 
to  return  them  to  their  classes,  Many 
had  sack  lunches,  candy  bars  and 
bananas  to  make  their  joiimey  more 
pleasurable.  Most  were  riding  a  train  for 
their  first  time  and  probably  their  last. 

Just  outside  of  Port  Wayne,  the  teach- 
ers and  students  of  the  Indian  Village 
Grade  School  stood  aJong  the  fence  di- 
viding the  track  from  the  school  play- 
ground. All  were  waving  and  shouting  as 
the  train  slowed  down  by  previous  ar- 
rangement. Many  were  holding  up  signs 
they  had  designed  and  painted.  TsTjlcal 
were:  "Goodby  Cannonball,  we  will 
miss  you;"  "Cannonball,  we  loved  you." 
Others  just  said  "Cannonball"  in  large 
black  lettering.  This  was  a  great  event 
for  those  children,  but  their  expressions 
and  signs  brought  more  than  one  tear 
fnnn  the  passengers  on  board  the 
Cannonball. 

At  Lafayette,  the  city  fathers  were  out 
in  force  including  Mayor  Don  Blue,  of 
Lafayette,  and  Maj.  James  Williamson, 
of  West  Laf  siyette.  They  bid  official  lore- 
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well  to  the  Cannonball  with  a  bottle  ol 
chami)agne  across  the  cow  catcher. 

The  Wabash  railroad  has  always  been 
"the  railroad"  for  the  Myers  family.  My 
uncle,  Tom  Edwards,  now  deceased,  of 
Decatur,  HI.,  wsis  once  an  engineer  on  the 
famous  train.  His  son  and  my  cousin, 
Don  Edwards,  lost  his  life  on  the  Can- 
nonball on  April  8,  1945,  when  the  train 
hit  an  oi>en  switch  at  Palmer,  m. 

Conductor  W.  C.  Klndlespacker, 
Perrysville,  Ind.,  had  a  tear  in  his  eye  as 
he  left  the  train  at  Danville,  m.,  for  the 
last  time.  Other  crewmembers  on  this 
final  nm  were  engineer  Joseph  Black- 
biuTi,  Peru,  Ind.;  fireman  T.  Spencer, 
Peru;  porter  H.  I.  WiUlams,  St.  Louis;' 
brakeman  K.  E.  Walter,  Denver,  ind.; 
cook  Cha  Barnes  and  waiter  Wardeli 
Price,  both  of  St.  Louis. 

Now  silenced  is  the  jingle,  the  rumble, 
and  the  roar  as  she  glides  along  the 
woodlands,  through  the  hills  and  by  the 
shore.  She  was  mighty  tall  and  hand- 
some. She  was  known  quite  well  by  all. 
She  was  the  combination  In  the  Wabash 
Cannonball. 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  M.  ROCHE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   ICICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  concern  to  cleanse  our  environment 
and  to  protect  the  consumer,  we  also 
have  a  duty  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
industry.  Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  the  chair- 
man of  Genertd  Motors  Corp.  and  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district,  out- 
lined some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  auto  industry  in  a  speech 
delivered  March  25  in  Chicago.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Roche's  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

An  Address  bt  Jamxs  M.  Rochx,  Chairman, 
Oenebal  Motobs 

I  waa  very  pleaaed  to  receive  Bill  Clark'a 
invitation  to  addresa  the  Executive  Club  of 
Chicago.  It  la  always  pleasant  to  return  to 
where  I  have  so  many  fond  memories  and 
pleasant  associations. 

Tour  Club  has  a  well-earned  reputation. 
Tour  membership  reflects  a  great  diversity 
of  Interests  and  a  fine  record  of  accomplish- 
ments. The  Club  is  known  as  an  excellent 
forum  for  frank  and  thoughtful  dlscuaslon. 
Here  Is  a  place  to  raise  Issues  that  should 
concern  all  of  us  who  care  about  the  well- 
being  of  our  country  and  its  economy. 

Today,  then,  let  me  caU  your  attention  to 
a  serious,  yet  subtle,  threat  to  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  this  threat,  and  the  personal  respon- 
sibility it  places  upon  us,  as  biislnessmen, 
to  help  counter  it. 

There  are  two  premises  on  which  I  think 
we  can  all  agree.  The  first  Is  that  otir  coun- 
try— by  almost  any  measure — is  preeminent 
In  the  world.  To  assert  thla  Is  not  to  deny 
our  faults.  We  are  still  short  of  achieving 
many  of  our  national  ideas.  But  neither 
should  we  deny  the  blessings  we  enjoy  aa  a 
nation.  Most  apparent  perhaps  la  our  un- 
matched material  well-being.  More  impor- 
tant, though,  are  our  high  leveia  of  educa- 
tion, hecath.  and  individual  opportimlty,  and 
of  course  ovir  freedoms,  the  priceless  heri- 
tage our  history  has  served  to  enlarge. 
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A  second  premise,  like  the  first,  is  also  too 
little  acknowledged.  It  Is  that  our  free  com- 
petitive economic  system  has  been  essential 
to  the  achievement  and  the  preservation  of 
these  national  endowments. 

These  beliefs  may  seem  fundamental  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  questioned  by  some 
people  tn  our  society  today.  Notwithstanding 
that  America  la  the  envy  and  the  aspiration 
of  the  world,  there  are  those  who  nuantaln 
our  economic  system  is  not  tbe  best,  and  ask 
l£  there  i-ot  a  better  way.  Some  who  question 
our  society  and  Its  achievements  are  young. 
Some  are  well-intentioned.  Some  are  sincere. 

But  there  are  others.  Their  final  objec- 
tives are  not  what  they  first  profess.  Their 
beliefs,  their  purposes,  run  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  majority  of  our  people. 
Tbey  question  many  of  our  Institutions, 
including  our  economic  ayatem.  They  cru- 
sade for  radical  changes  in  our  system  of 
corporate  ownership,  changes  so  drastic  that 
they  would  aU  but  destroy  free  enterprise 
as  we  know  It.  Deliberately  or  not,  they  are 
also  weakening  o\ir  free  competitive  system. 

AN   TD%K  DIMINISHZD 

Many  observers  have  noted  the  recent 
growth  of  a  group  of  critics  who  have 
launched,  and  have  pressed,  an  assault  on 
tbe  reputation  of  America.  It  has  already 
diminished  the  idea  of  America  In  the  eyes 
of  many  people,  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
damage  they  do  is  greatest  among  our  young, 
who  are  no  longer  even  given  the  time  to 
judge  our  system  by  their  own  experience. 
Instead,  their  Ideals  are  aborted,  at  an  age 
and  often  in  a  place — In  our  schools — 
where  Ideals  ought  to  be  instilled  rather 
than  destroyed. 

The  current  disparagement  of  America 
holds  many  ironies.  One  Is  that  the  country 
Is  criticized  for  the  relatively  narro>w  area 
of  shortcoming  without  credit  for  the  broad 
range  of  achievement.  For  example,  the  na- 
tion la  credlt«d  less  with  a  superior  ayatem 
of  public  higher  education  than  It  la  crit- 
icized for  not  making  it  freely  available  to 
all,  even  the  unqualified.  Tbe  nation  la 
credited  leas  with  an  incomparable  trans- 
portation system  than  It  is  faulted  for  its 
traffic  jams.  The  nation  Is  credited  less  with 
having  two-thirds  of  its  families  own  their 
own  homes  than  it  is  oondemned  for  Its 
slums. 

Another  Irony  la  then  many  of  today'a 
problems  are  an  outgrowth  of  yesterday'a 
progrees.  Tliey  are  marka  of  a  society  that, 
on  the  whole,  has  had  extraordinary  auc- 
cess  in  meeting  the  asplrationa  of  eftrlier 
generations.  Tet  some  who  criticlae  our  aya- 
tem would  substitute  other  aystems  which 
have  fallen  far  short  of  ours.  In  most  other 
countries,  the  quality  of  our  daUy  life  la 
still  no  more  than  a  hopeful  vision.  In  those 
places,  such  criticisms  as  we  hear  would  be 
mere  frivolities.  Idle  pastimes  of  the  aca- 
demic. Where  there  are  no  roofa,  there  are 
DO  leaks. 

Keverthelees,  in  our  countxy  this  climate 
of  disparagement  and  doubt  is  real.  Its  de- 
pressing Impact  upon  the  national  mood  Is 
affecting  the  attitudes  and  values,  of  our 
younger  generation.  All  of  us  with  a  con- 
cern for  our  society's  future  must  recognize 
and  deal  with  what  is  really  a  kind  of  na- 
tional malaise. 

To  the  extent  that  doubt  and  disparage- 
ment are  directed  toward  free  enterprise, 
they  are  of  direct  and  Immediate  concern  to 
us  as  businessmen.  And  it  is  all  too  evident 
that,  in  too  many  cases,  the  climate  of  criti- 
cism Is  highly  adverse  to  free  enterprise.  The 
equating  of  profit  with  Immorality  is  spread- 
ing a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  distrust  over 
all  we  have  achieved  and  hope  to  achieve. 

To  those  of  us  In  business,  progress  is 
both  our  goal  and  our  habit.  We  understand 
that  progress  means  change.  We  never  ex- 
pect nor  want  things  to  stay  as  they  are, 
much  less  tc  turn  back  to  simpler  days. 
Progressive  change  has   brought  our   coun- 
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try  to  its  present  high  position.  Competitive 
enterprise  has  been  a  principal  engine  of 
change  and  progress.  Bustnees  haa  not  only 
responded  to  change,  but  has  caused  change 
Out  of  this  process  of  competitive  innova- 
tion comes  progress. 

STKWAHos  or  PHOoazss 

From  here,  we  must  go  forward.  There  is 
more,  much  more  to  do.  For  us,  tomorrow 
is  today's  responsibility.  We  are  stewards, 
committed  to  progrees,  duty-bound  to 
leave  things  better  than  we  found  them. 
This  Is  the  way  of  free  enterprise.  Just  as 
it  has  made  poesible  our  past  progrees,  ao 
is  it  essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
future  objective  of  our  society. 

American  business  today  has  no  lack  of 
challenges.  The  list  is  long  and  familiar  to 
all  of  you.  It  Includes  Inflation,  foreign  com- 
petition, unsatisfactory  productivity,  urban 
rebuilding,  minority  opportunity,  pollution 
control,  and  in  many  areas,  increasing  gov- 
ernment regulation. 

Some  of  these  challenges — inflation,  for- 
eign competition,  unsatisfactory  produc- 
tivity— are  tied  together.  Our  rising  costs  and 
lagging  productivity  have  damaged  our  coun- 
try's competitive  position.  They  have  less- 
ened the  ability  of  many  industries  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets.  They  have  also  re- 
sulted In  an  infliix  of  Imported  merchandise 
never  before  experienced  in  the  United  States. 

American  business,  from  the  perspective 
of  the  world,  la  plainly  In  trouble.  There  is 
much  we  must  do  to  bolster  our  ability  to 
compete  against  others,  and  to  strengthen 
our  essential  contributions  to  the  continued 
progress  of  our  society  here  at  home. 

Many  of  thoae  who  aeek  change  do  not 
share  the  businessman's  obligation  to  prog- 
ress. Their  goal  and  their  habit  is  to  criticize. 
They  thrive  on  the  sensational  accusation 
and  the  publicity  it  gains.  At  a  time  when 
our  system  la  ao  challenged,  all  of  us — not 
just  aome  of  us — should  work  to  improve  free 
enterpriae.  None  of  us  can  afl^ord  to  Impair  it. 

TBX  FLACK  rOK  DOtHBT  AND  DISSXMT 

Thla  la  not  to  say  that  any  Institution  In 
our  society  should  be  above  critlclam,  nor 
that  there  la  no  need  for  critlclam.  But 
criticism  ahould  be  nonstructlve,  and  doubt 
should  be  honest.  Doubt  truly  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  and  if  the  freedom  of  dissent 
cannot  atirvlve  in  America,  then  It  can  sur- 
vive no  place  at  all. 

Some  of  today's  disparagers,  however,  lay 
a  false  claim  to  follow  tbe  noble  American 
tradition  of  outspoken  criticism.  This 
criticism,  however,  was  for  tbe  most  part 
constructive.  At  heart,  these  earlier  men  and 
women  were  builders.  They  were  doers,  as  well 
as  doubters. 

Tet  too  many  today  seek  lese  to  correct  a 
wrong  than  to  condemn  a  system.  Too  many 
critics  focus  on  a  particular  fault  for  no 
more  than  a  moment,  and  offer  few  If  any 
solutions.  They  Jump  from  cause  to  cause, 
going  wherever  popularity  or  expediency 
leads,  using  whatever  means  are  at  band, 
inflaming  any  Issue  that  promises  attention. 

Each  of  their  criticisms  may  seem  incon- 
sequential by  Itself.  Tet  taken  together, 
these  criticisms,  in  their  number  and  in  their 
intensity,  are  an  Indictment  of  economic 
America  that  oan  do  lasting  damage  to  our 
83rstem.  The  critidsms  themselves  are  a  form 
of  barasament  unknown  to  businessmen  in 
other  times.  They  tend  to  mislead  the  courts 
and  government  into  other  forma  of  busi- 
ness harassment.'  "Hils  unjustified  harass- 
ment— and  much  of  it  la  unjustified — la  a 
covert  danger  we  can  no  longer  Ignore. 

Much  of  the  modern  criticism  of  free  en- 
terprise la  by  no  means  idle,  nor  is  It  in- 
tended to  be.  Many  of  the  critics  have  tbe 
professed  aim  to  alter  "the  role  and  In- 
fiuence  of  corporations  and  corporate  man- 
agement in  and  upon  American  society." 
Their  philosophy  is  antagonistic  to  our 
American  Ideas  of  private  property  and  In- 
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dividual  reeponaiblllty.  Henry  Q.  Manne  la 
Kenan  Professor  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
at  the  University  of  Rochester.  He  has  ob- 
served that  these  critics  would  like  to  carry 
corporate  decialona  into  the  atreets.  where 
they  have  already  taken  many  of  the  deci- 
sions of  aome  universities  and  other  Insti- 
tutions. 

Those  critics  whose  aim  la  destructive  are 
following  a  basic  tactic  of  dlvlslveneas — 
and  with  considerable  success.  They  are  en- 
deavoring to  turn  various  aegments  of  our 
society — government,  labor,  and  universi- 
ties— against  business.  They  are  trying  to 
make  America  in  the  1970'a  a  society  at  war 
vrith  Itself. 

Their  ultimate  aim  Is  to  aUenate  the 
American  consumer  from  business,  to  tear 
down  long-established  relationships  which 
have  served  both  ao  well.  They  tell  the  con- 
sumer he  is  being  victimized.  New  prod- 
ucts are  being  foisted  upon  him,  whether  he 
wants  them  or  not.  These  products  are  not 
as  good  as  they  should  be — that  Is.  they  are 
less  than  perfect.  Businessmen  are  greedy 
and  uncaring.  Corporations  are  beyond  reach 
and  above  response  to  the  consumer's  needs. 
AdvertUlng  is  false.  Prices  are  padded.  Labels 
are  Inaccurate.  Therefore,  the  consumer, 
many  would  have  us  believe,  is  helpless  and 
unprotected  when  he  shops,  and  is  really  not 
responsible  for  what  he  buys. 

THE  NEED  FOB  CONSUMES  STJPBEMACT 

This  delusion — that  the  consumer  cannot 
trust  his  own  free  choice — strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  free  competitive  system.  The 
system  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  In 
the  long  run  the  consumer  Is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  welfare.  The  entire  success  of  free 
enterprise  can  be  traced  to  the  vitality  it 
galna  by  competitive  striving  to  satisfy  the 
discriminating  customer.  To  destroy  the  con- 
cept of  consumer  supremacy  is  to  destroy 
free  enterprise.  If  the  consumer  can  be  con- 
vinced that  he  really  does  not  know  what  is 
good  for  him — and  this  is  what  the  critics  try 
to  do— then  freedom  leaves  free  enterprise. 

In  other  words,  if  the  consumer  cannot  pro- 
tect his  own  interest,  then  someone  else  muat 
do  it.  That  aomeone  else  will  then  dictate 
what  can  be  made,  what  can  be  sold,  and  at 
what  price.  That  virlll  surely  mark  the  end  of 
free  enterprise.  The  greatest  of  our  economic 
freedoms — the  freedom  to  decide  our  pvu*- 
chase — will  be  gone. 

This  cannot  happen,  many  will  say.  To 
them  we  ahould  reply,  look  back.  Look  back 
at  only  the  past  decade  to  see  how  rapidly 
we  have  expanded  the  role  of  government  in 
the  marketplace. 

To  protect  tbe  consumer,  a  new  aspect  of 
bureaucracy,  "oozxsumer  affairs."  has  been 
created,  not  only  In  Washington,  but  in  state 
capitals,  and  local  communities.  Since  1900, 
Congress  has  passed  69  major  consumer  laws, 
but  two-thirds  of  these  have  been  enacted  in 
only  the  last  eight  years.  To  the  extent  that 
new  laws  and  new  officials  do  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  fraud  and  deception,  and  safe- 
guard his  health  and  safety,  they  are  good. 
But  too  much  of  this  new  development  is  un- 
necessary, and  does  not  deliver  a  value  to  the 
consumer  commensurate  with  the  potential 
cost  in  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices. 

Also  to  protect  the  consumer.  It  has  been 
mandated  that  many  of  tbe  products  he  buys 
be  altered.  In  this  way  too.  consumer  choice 
Is  sometimes  unnecessarily  reduced,  and  costs 
are  added  without  equivalent  Increase  In 
value.  For  these  unwanted  products  as  well, 
it  is  the  consumer  who  pays. 

THE  COST  or  HARASSMENT 

Make  no  mistake,  the  results  of  Irresponsi- 
ble harassment  have  added  significantly  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  The  higher  taxes 
are  costly.  Adapting  producta  to  new  regula- 
tlona  la  oostly.  Meeting  dally  haraaaments, 
answering  criticism,  defending  against  public 
attack,  all  these  carry  costs — in  time  and 
energy  as  well  as  dollars. 
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Yet.  the  fMhlon  Is  still  to  call  for  th< 
now  controls  of  business.  The  regulatloi 
and  Inspections  of  administrative  sigencl^ 
have  their  harassing  counterpart  In  the  leg- 
islative halls  where  there  are  also  those  whb 
seek  to  devise  new  means  to  Impair  the  frae 
workings  of  our  economic  system.  i 

Individuals  and  agencies  have  com.peted-4- 
sometlmes  blindly— to  be  on  the  crert  of  tae 
wave  of  consumer  protection.  In  the  196<J8 
consumer  legislation  came  Into  poUtlcil 
vogue.  Much  of  this  was  necessary,  and  servte 
our  society  well.  Yet  the  short-term  political 
advantage  offered  by  spectacular  but  v"' 
sound  consumer  legislation  can  do  lastl 
damage  to  the  very  consumer  It  p\arports 
help. 

The  consumer — that  Is.  all  of  us— Is 
loser  when  irresponsible  criticism  and 
conceived  legislation  break  down  faith  In  o\ 
economic  system,  when  harassment  dlstrac 
us  from  our  modMTi  challenges,  when  tl)e 
very  Idea  of  free  enterprise  Is  diminished  to 
the  eyes  of  the  young  people  who  must  oi|e 
day  manage  oux  businesses. 

Every  unwise  Impairment  of  free  enterprlle 
carries  some  additional  costs  to  200  million 
Individual  Americana.  It  carries  other  gre^t 
collective  costs  to  the  extent  that  It  further 
reduces  the  ability  of  American  Industry  i» 
compete  In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

America  no  longer  enjoys  the  technologic  U 
edge  over  other  advanced  countries  that  ire 
once  did.  This  Is  especially  true  In  the  ca(« 
of  such  Industrialized  nations  as  Germanjy, 
Japan.  Prance,  and  Italy.  They  are  enjoytag 
substantial  annual  Increases  In  productivity 
as  opposed  to  the  slower  rate  of  increase  tn 
our  own  economy.  They  too  are  experiencing 
inflation  but,  because  we  start  from  a  higher 
base,  the  gap  In  dollars-and-cents  costs  Is 
widening  In  many  Industries.  This  growing 
competition  disadvantage  against  America  Is 
an  important  fact  of  International  economic 
life.  Yet  It  Is  little  acknowledged  by  some  of 
the  critics.  They  demand  that  American 
business  be  more  socially  responsible,  but 
give  too  little  consideration  to  the  costs  of 
meeting  social  aspirations. 

Yet  the  costs  must  be  considered  wh«n 
business  Is  directed  to  achieve  the  social  frs 
well  the  economic  aspirations  of  a  society. 
The  costs  of  meeting  these  social  asplratlops 
are  superimposed  upon  our  present  very  high 
cost  base.  They  simply  compound  the  dif- 
ficulty of  competing  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers whose  economies  have  not  yet  Uft*d 
their  societies  to  the  level  of  ours,  and  coji- 
sequently  have  not  experienced  the  same 
mands  for  still  further  social  advances. 

AN    AOTXaSAXT    CTTLTTTaZ 

Corporate  responsibility  Is  a  catchword  lof 
the  adversary  culture  that  Is  so  evident  tfc>- 
day.  If  something  Is  wrong  with  American 
society,  blame  business  Business  did  not 
create  discrimination  In  America,  but  bu»l- 
ness  Is  expected  to  eliminate  It.  Business  (Hd 
not  bring  about  the  deterioration  of  owr 
cities,  but  business  Is  expected  to  rebuHd 
them.  Business  did  not  create  poverty  a|id 
hunger  In  our  land,  but  business  is  expected 
to  eliminate  them.  c. 

As  cltlaens  and  Americans,  we  heartily  en- 
dorse all  these  objectives.  No  thotight^ul 
American  can  be  opposed  to  equal  opportu- 
nity, to  better  bousing  and  education,  and  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty  from  our  la4d. 
But  every  thoughtful  American  must  face  the 
fact  that  new  aspirations  entail  new  costs. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  business;  is 
not  always  the  best  vehicle  for  their  acco»i- 
pllshment,  although  there  is  much  busia#ss 
can  contribute.  Business  nevertheless  Is  often 
a  convenient  scapegoat.  But  blaming  bxxtX- 
nees,  or  government  for  that  matter,  does  not 
excuse  us  from  our  own  personal  responsibil- 
ity as  citizens,  as  parents,  as  teachers. 

These  considerations  pose  questions  which 
shoiild  be  much  on  the  mind  of  every  Ameri- 
can. Because  if  ou-  society  does  not  give 
them    a    satisfactory    answer — «md    soon — 
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whatever  capacity  American  business  does 
have  to  Influence  social  change  for  the  bet- 
ter may  be  severely  Impaired.  Business,  bur- 
dened by  new  and  unnecessary  social  costs, 
may  find  itself  hard-pressed  to  maintain  the 
economic  progress  that  has  so  distinguished 
our  history. 

The  climate  of  criticism  and  disparage- 
ment has  dialed  the  reputation  of  business 
We  read  and  hear  very  little  that  Is  good 
about  business.  Seldom.  If  ever.  Is  business 
credited  with  meeting  Its  basic  corporate  re- 
sponsibilities. I  submit  that  American  busi- 
ness is  fulfilling  vital  social  responsibilities 
every  day — and  with  great  success. 

THE    CONTHIBTJTIONS    OP    BT7SINKSS 

Business  does  Its  Job  when  it  provides 
useftil  Jobs  at  high  wages,  when  it  provides 
useful  products  at  fair  prices,  when  it  pro- 
vides economic  growth  that  produces  taxes 
for  government  and  earnings  for  stockhold- 
ers. These  are  the  long-standing  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  business.  Their  fulfillment 
by  American  business  over  two  centuries  has 
made  our  America  what  It  is.  It  Is  an  achieve- 
ment to  be  proud  of — an  achievement  to 
talk  about. 

Earlier,  I  said  we  must  be  ready  to  accept 
change.  And  business  today  is  expected  to 
respond  to  the  new  aspirations  of  the  society 
It  serves.  This  broad  public  expectation  must 
be  recognized,  and  these  new  challenges 
must  be  accepted.  The  costs  of  many  are 
non  prohibitive.  For  example,  the  cost  of 
providing  greater  Job  opportunities,  particu- 
larly for  minorities,  can  usually  be  absorbed 
in  the  normal  course  of  business.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  cost  of  supporting  community 
and  educational  activities — business'  tradi- 
tional citizenship  role.  And  for  these,  we  do 
get  value.  However,  In  other  areas,  for  ex- 
ample In  the  control  of  pollution,  costs  are 
usually  substantial.  To  the  extent  that  they 
cannot  be  absorbed,  they  will  raise  the  price 
of  the  product  and  in  turn  the  overall  level 
of  prices  in  our  economy. 

ASPIKATIONS    AND    THZIS    COST 

As  a  Nation  we  must  be  mature  enough  to 
face  up  to  the  costs  Involved  In  meeting  our 
new  aspirations.  It  can  mean  a  weakened 
competitive  position  In  the  world.  It  can 
mean  higher  prices  for  the  consumer,  and 
higher  taxes  for  the  citizens.  This  is  no 
dire  forecast.  This  is  already  a  fact.  We  are 
weaker  abroad.  We  have  experienced  higher 
prices  and  higher  taxes. 

Yet  we  must  not  allow  this  to  slow  our 
nation's  progress  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
our  social  aspirations.  Our  task  Is  to  achieve 
our  national  social  objectives  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  our  society,  to  assure  full 
value  for  the  dollars  that  must  be  spent,  to 
mount  an  efficient  effort.  This  Is  clearly  a 
Job  where  business,  and  businessmen,  have 
much  to  contribute.  Society  must  define  Its 
objectives  and  establish  priorities. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  recent  Budget  mes- 
sage, has  pointed  the  way.  He  has  conunitted 
the  nation  to  far-reaching  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  life.  To  help 
accomplish  these  ends  he  has  proposed  shar- 
ing $18  billion  of  Federal  revenue  with  state 
and  local  governments.  This  Is  one  way,  as 
he  put  it,  to  give  people  "the  opportunity  to 
become  more  Involved  In  the  decisions  that 
affect  their  lives." 

As  businessmen,  we  should  follow  the  Pres- 
ident's lead,  again  In  his  words,  "to  harness 
the  powerfxU  mechanism  of  the  marketplace 
...  to  encourage  improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  life."  We  strengthen  the  roots  of  Amer- 
ica every  time  we  strengthen  Individual  re- 
sponsibility. Whether  this  Is  revenue  shar- 
ing, which  gives  more  responsibility  to  local 
taxpayers,  or  efforts  to  assure  greater  con- 
sumer choice  In  the  marketplace,  the  benefit 
is  the  same:  an  Increase  In  the  free  exercise 
of  responsibility,  which  Is  the  essence  of  ova 
democracy. 

It  is  not  enough  that  management  should 
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be  aware  of  what  benefits — and  what  costs 

are  Involved  In  fulfilling  social  objectives. 
The  owners  of  American  business — cmd  vir- 
tually every  American  has  a  direct  or  In- 
direct stake  In  business — must  make  the 
ultlnutte  decision. 

In  the  end,  nmnagement  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  of  the  stockholders.  Man- 
agement Is  obliged  to  Inform  stockholders 
as  to  the  problems  and  the  short-term  costs 
as  well  as  the  potential  long-range  benefits 
of  a  greater  and  more  direct  Involvement  In 
social  objectives.  Then,  management  must 
abide  by  the  owners'  decision.  Through  his 
proxy,  every  stockholder  has  that  right  to 
decide  and  must  exercise  It.  After  that  has 
been  done,  management  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  manage,  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
business  while  leading  It  In  the  directions 
pointed  by  the  stockholders. 

A   TUCK    rOB    OKdSIOM 

Free  enterprise  has  come  to  a  crisis — a 
crisis  In  the  sense  of  a  time  for  decision. 
Tough  decisions  must  be  made,  by  all  of  us. 
and  soon.  Society  expects  much  of  us.  Yet  If 
we  are  to  be  effective,  we  must  work  together 
with  the  other  segments  of  our  society.  In- 
stead, at  this  very  time  when  free  enterprise 
needs  support,  it  finds  Itself  the  target  of 
much  Irresponsible  criticism  that  causes  dis- 
unity In  our  society. 

Having  pitted  consumer  against  producer, 
some  critics  are  now  busy  eroding  another 
support  of  free  enterprise — the  loyalty  of  a 
management  team,  with  Its  unifying  values 
of  cooperative  work.  Some  of  the  enemies  of 
btislness  now  encourage  an  employee  to  be 
disloyal  to  the  enterprise.  They  want  to 
create  suspicion  and  disharmony,  and  pry 
Into  the  proprietary  Interests  of  the  busi- 
ness. However  this  Is  labeled — Industrial 
espionage,  whistle  blowing,  or  professional 
responsibility — It  Is  another  tactic  for  spread- 
ing disunity  and  creating  conflict. 

The  dull  cloud  of  pessimism  and  distrust 
which  some  have  cast  over  free  enterprise 
Is  Impairing  the  ability  of  business  to  meet 
its  basic  economic  responsibilities — not  to 
mention  Its  capacity  to  take  on  newer  ones. 
This,  as  much  as  any  other  factor,  makes  It 
urgent  that  those  of  us  who  are  In  business, 
who  have  made  biulness  our  career,  who  are 
Justifiably  proud  of  our  profession,  that  we 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  It  Is  up  to  \is  In 
the  business  community  to  reaffirm  our  belief 
in  free  enterprise. 

Business  has  high  goals,  large  responslbll- 
Itlee,  and  every  incentive  to  fulfill  them.  In 
a  climate  of  understanding.  It  can  continue 
to  provide  rising  standards  of  well-being  for 
ourselves  and  our  families.  In  a  climate  of 
encoiiragement,  business  can  continue  to  ex- 
pand Job  opportunities  for  the  millions  of 
new  workers  who  are  entering  the  labor 
force.  In  a  climate  of  confidence,  business 
can  continue  to  offer  the  wide  variety  of 
quality  products  which  consumers  demand. 
In  a  climate  of  growth,  business  can  con- 
tinue to  generate  the  earnings  and  pay  the 
dividends  on  which  Investors,  large  and 
small,  depend. 

This  competitive  system  of  ours  has 
achieved  results  beyond  man's  imagining.  Its 
potential  for  further  advance  Is  greater  than 
even  the  achievements  in  the  past.  It  is  time 
to  tell  this  story  with  the  enthtislasm  and 
strength  to"  match  our  conviction. 

THE    ENUIiSGEMKNT    Of    raXSOOK 

Where  the  disparagers  would  dtTntnlsh 
fre«dc«n,  let  us  enlarge  It.  Where  they  wotUd 
turn  other  segments  of  society  against  us, 
let  us  go  out  and  work  with  government, 
with  the  universities,  with  the  press.  Let  ua 
work  together  to  create  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  must  be  done,  and  how  It  can 
best  be  done.  Then  let  us  aU  Join  together 
to  get  it  done — to  build  the  better  America 
to  which  we  all  aspire. 

This  is  a  Job  for  us  In  business.  We.  more 
than  others,  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
free  enterprise.  We.  more  than  others,  should 
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therefore  feel  obligated  to  work  to  preserve 
and  protect  it. 

Let  us  take  this  as  our  mission,  as  our 
personal  responsibility.  For  only  if  we  give 
S  ourselves  to  the  fullest,  wlU  we  draw  the 
full  measure  of  personal  satisfaction  from 
the  success  and  the  continued  progress  that 
I  am  sure  await  our  nation. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SEARCH  FOR 
PEACE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  DE- 
SERVES THE  NATION'S  HELP 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
I  wish  all  Americans  could  read  it.  T^e 
commentary  focuses  attention  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  avid  search  for  peace  on 
Southeast  Asia  and  calls  upon  the  Na- 
tion to  understand  and  support  his  ef- 
forts. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
M«.  Nixon  Desekvis  thx  Nation's  Hklp  as 
Crucial  Vietnam  Wab  Podjt  Nkars 

There  was  disappointment  in  President 
Nixon's  Wednesday  night  announcement 
concemmg  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from 
Southeast  Asia.  But  to  also  Indulge  deep 
de^)ondency  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Tlie 
President  Is  displaying  a  measure  of  forti- 
tude that  deserves  the  public  support  he  has. 
In  fact,  openly  requested. 

It  Is  true  his  latest  report  on  the  Vietnam 
war  did  not,  except  for  a  modest  1,700-man 
increase  m  the  monthly  U.S.  combat  force 
pullout,  carry  any  dramatic  new  develop- 
ment Indicating  an  early  end  to  America's 
Indochlnese  involvement.  Mr.  Nixon,  as 
much  as  anyone,  would  have  preferred  such 
an  annoimcement.  It  simply,  based  on  es- 
sential considerations,  was  not  possible. 

The  President's  report,  for  its  challenging 
frankness,  was  important.  He  talked,  not  so 
much  to  the  world,  as  Is  often  his  purpose 
when  dealing  wlh  Vietnam  policy,  but  mere 
directly  to  the  American  people.  And  he  said 
that  his  overriding  concern  continues  to  be 
for  a  world  at  peace,  reiterating  that  how  the 
U.8.  fulfills  its  reeponslbUlty  In  Southeast 
Asia  win  determine  whether  that  goal  Is 
achievable. 

On  this  crucial  point  he  said:  ".  .  .  It  Is 
Important  how  we  end  this  war.  By  our  de- 
cision we  wlU  demonstrate  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple we  are,  and  the  kind  of  country  we  will 
become."  His  chosen  course,  he  stressed.  Is 
"to  end  this  vwir — but  to  end  It  In  a  way 
that  will  strengthen  trust  for  America 
around  the  world,  not  undermine  It;  In  a 
way  that  will  redeem  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made,  not  insiilt  them;  tn  a  way  that 
will  heal  this  nation,  not  tear  It  apart." 

The  President  asked  for  the  understand- 
ing that  he  cannot,  as  leader  of  a  country 
on  which  other  nations  depend  for  mutual 
protection  tigalnst  futtire  aggression,  sud- 
denly deprive  South  Vietnam  of  the  mili- 
tary help  previously  pledged  and  provided. 
And  he  clearly  Intimated  that  "running  out" 
now  would  cause  a  domestic  upheaval  every 
bit  as  disturbing  as  International  repercus- 
sions. 

The  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Nixon's  Ad- 
ministration has  reversed  the  U.S.  role  In 
Vietnam.  Total  American  troop  strength  has 
been  cut  by  265,000  men,  casualty  rates  have 
dropped  and  the  South  Vietnamese  are  con- 
tinually taking  on  the  burden  of  their  own 
defense. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  a  way  that  was  (diaracterlstlc  of  the 
entire  report,  Mr.  Nixon  acknowledged  pub- 
lic doubt,  admitting  that  repeated  aoeur- 
ances  from  Washington,  on  the  prolonged 
war's  Imminent  settlement  have  proven  false. 
And  he  asked  to  be  Judged  on  the  record,  to 
be  held  poUtically  accotmtable  If  he  does 
not  conclude  the  VS.  InvtAvenuent  In  the 
war  honorably  and  timely. 

President  Nixon  Is  avid  In  his  search  for 
peace.  He  Is  also  well  aware  there  Is  seldom 
a  quick  and  easy  way  through  major  Inter- 
naUonal  conflict.  The  process  usually  re- 
quires a  combination  of  reslllant  toughneas 
and  conciliatory  attitude  poised  on  a  foun- 
dation of  enduring  patience. 

He  has  asked  the  nation  to  be  resolute 
and  patient  a  little  longer,  to  show  the 
world  once  more  that  the  United  States  Is 
an  ally  that  can  be  trusted  In  adversity, 
but  more  than  that,  a  country  dedicated  to 
ways  of  peace,  not  war.  He  should  have  that 
help. 
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perceive  the  American  refusal  to  set  a  with- 
drawal date  as  the  only  hindrance  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  A  fiat  offer  has  been  made 
to  release  U.S.  POWs  once  such  a  date  Is 
established. 

We  could  call  Hanoi's  bluff,  offer  a  fixed 
withdrawal  date,  and  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  respond  In  turn  by  moving  imme- 
diately to  release  the  prisoners. 

This  course,  although  diplomatically  dar- 
ing, has  the  advantage  of  putting  the  North 
Vietnamese  on  the  defensive.  The  next  move 
would  be  theirs.  Besides,  it  might  actually 
bring  at  least  a  phased  POW  release.  Finally, 
it  might  shorten  the  war,  or  at  any  rate 
American  participation  in  it. 

Success  in  such  a  maneuver  is  far  from 
certain.  However,  the  alternative  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  sparring  about  with- 
drawal dates  and  the  release  of  prisoners,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  war.  We  think  the 
chance  Is  worth  taking. 


HOW  WE  CAN  WITHDRAW  WITH 
HONOR  AND  SAFETY  FROM  VIET- 
NAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   lUNNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said,  and  much  has  been  written 
about  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  and  how  we  can  withdraw  with 
honor  and  with  safety  for  the  people  over 
there. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  words  of  Editor 
Harold  Schoelkopf ,  of  the  St.  Cloud  Daily 
Times,  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  and 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  the  others  who  read  it,  I  hereby  enter 
Editor  Schoelkopf's  column  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

Editor's  Notebook 
(By  Harold  Schoelkopf) 

The  huge  anti-war  demonstrations  in 
Washington  put  additional  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  have  had  their 
flu  of  the  Viet  war  and  v»nt  it  to  end — 
quickly.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  un- 
popular war  In  which  this  country  has  en- 
gaged— a  war  that  apparently  was  never  In- 
tended to  be  won,  but  which  could  have  been 
won  In  the  first  six  months  had  America  un- 
leashed its  full  power. 

It  was  a  war  started  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, escalated  during  the  Johnson 
regime  to  full-grown  size,  and  Inherited  by 
President  Nixon.  He  now  faces  the  fearful 
task  of  withdrawal — always  one  of  war's  most 
hazardous  challenges.  Immediate  withdrawal 
could  expose  our  remaining  forces  to  another 
Dunkirk,  followed  by  a  massive  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  communists  hordes 
and  the  threat  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
bloodbaths  and  massacres. 

After  the  demonstrations  In  Washington 
with  probably  more  to  come,  the  "peace  dele- 
gates" in  Paris  might  as  well  fold  up  their 
tables  and  chairs  and  go  home.  Nothing  will 
be  accomplished  there  now. 

Two  crucial  differences  separate  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  American  negotiating  posi- 
tions: the  question  of  prisoners  of  war.  and 
the  announcement  of  a  date  for  United  States 
withdrawal.  Mr.  Nixon  contends  that  a  firm 
troop  withdrawal  date  would  provide  crucial 
Information  to  the  enemy,  and  has  made  the 
fixing  of  a  date  contingent  upon  the  release 
of  American  prisoners.  The  North  Vietnamese 


FORMER  MEMBER  E.  Y.  BERRY 
SENDS  EDITORIAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
January  1963,  until  his  retirement  last 
December,  our  former  colleague  the  Hon- 
orable E.  Y.  Berry  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  following  editorial  from  the 
McLaughlin,  S.  Dak.,  Messenger,  which 
E.  Y.  Just  sent  me,  should  therefore  be 
of  great  interest  to  this  House.  Its  mes- 
sage embodies  msmy  of  the  concepts 
which  E.  Y.  practiced  during  his  20 
years  of  service  to  this  body.  His  many 
friends  in  this  Chamber  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  he  is  enjoying  his  retire- 
ment out  in  the  Black  Hills  and  still 
maintains  his  active  interest  In  current 
affairs. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

Chinese  Ping-Pong 

A  ping-pong  team  from  the  United  States 
played  In  Red  China  last  week.  American 
news  men  were  permitted  to  go  along  with 
the  players  and  TV  cameras  recorded  part 
of  the  play.  Then  the  plng.pong  team  was 
given  a  carefully  guided  tour  around  a  tmall 
part  of  China.  The  Chinese  smiled  at  the 
Ping-pong  players. 

To  hear  some  of  the  news  broadcasters  taik 
about  the  event  one  would  think  the  Chinese 
had  torn  down  their  gun  factories,  thrown 
their  atomic  weapons  in  the  ocean  and  Chou 
had  eloped  with  Kate  Smith. 

Perish  the  thought  that  such  pleasantries 
were  partly  because  Red  China  thinks  It  has 
a  chance  of  getting  Into  the  United  Nations 
this  summer. 

Let  us  also  forget  that  thousands  of  Inno- 
cent Chinese  have  been  killed  in  the  Com- 
munist take-over  of  that  country. 

It  would  also  be  bad  manners  to  bring  up 
the  fact  that  Red  China  was  the  aggressor 
in  Korea  where  we  lost  a  lot  of  men.  Or  that 
Red  China  Is  furnishing  weapons  to  the 
North  Koreans.  Or  that  on  the  same  day  the 
Chinese  were  hosting  the  ping-pong  players 
they  were  telling  the  black  people  In  the 
United  States  they  should  stage  a  revolution. 

There  are  many  the  way  it  is  who  think 
Red  China  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations.  South  Dakota  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govem  has  been  In  favor  of  admitting  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations  off  and 
on  since  be  was  a  professor  at  Mitchell. 
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The  United  Natlona  wa«  started  after 
Second  World  War  as  an  agency  to  keep 
peace.  It  U  supposed  to  be  the  police  Idrce 
of  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  was  going  to  bejthe 
court  before  which  the  peace-loving  nation* 
could  haul  the  aggressors  and  have  Ju^lce 
done.  ; 

If  the  co\irt  and  the  police  are  contro|lea 
by  the  crooks  the  other  citizens  arent  gOlng 
to  get  much  Justice.  We  already  have  8o«rlet 
Russia  and  her  henchmen  sitting  on  Ithe 
United  Nations. 

The  Communist  government,  was  fotced 
on  the  Chinese  people.  The  government  of 
Red  China  has  tried  to  enslave  the  o^er 
people  of  southeast  Asia. 

Letting  Communist  China  into  the  United 
Nations  Is  putting  another  vote  in  that  world 
court  on  the  side  of  the  aggreasorB— ping- 
pong  parties  notwithstanding. 


SPEAKING  OP  WELFARE,  CONGR$SS 
HAD  BETTER  GET  TO  WORK,  TC>0 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI  S 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speakeir,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  (o  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  ;In- 
quirer  citing  President  Nixon's  leadership 
In  advocating  long  needed  welfare^e- 
forms  and  recommending  that  the  qon- 
gress  should  get  to  work,  too,  since  e^ery 
day  the  welfare  problem  has  griwn 
worse.  I 

The  editorial  follows  in  full : 
SPEAKiNa  or  WnJAM,  CoNcacss  Had  B«tTE* 
Orr  To  WoMt,  Too 

President  Nixon,  addreeslng  the  Republican 
governors  In  Williamsburg,  made  some  praise- 
worthy remarks  about  the  dignity  of  work 
and  the  desirability  of  requiring  welfare  re- 
cipients to  accept  available  Jobs  they  are  bble 
to  perform.  ' 

"If  a  Job  puts  bread  on  the  table  and  fives 
you  the  satisfaction  of  providing  for  your 
children  and  lets  you  look  everyone  else  in 
the  eye,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  think  thajt  Is 
menial  .  .  .  Scrubbing  floors  or  emptying 
bedpans — my  mother  used  to  do  that — Isj  not 
enjoyable  work,  but  a  lot  of  people  do  It.  and 
there  Is  as  much  dignity  in  that  as  there  Is  In 
any  other  work  to  be  done  In  this  country." 

That  Is  an  appropriate  response  to  tliose 
who  say  they  can  accept  only  "meaningful" 
jobs,  and  where  applicable  the  President's 
statements  should  be  taken  to  heart. 

To  keep  the  welfare  problem  in  perspective, 
however,  It  must  be  recognized  that  his  work- 
or-else  comments  have  no  application  ta  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  on  wel- 
fare— who  are  not  candidates  for  the  l^bor 
market  because  they  are  elderly  or  disabled 
or  children.  i 

As  an  example  of  the  limitations  of  ^ork 
requirements,  consider  the  figures  In  a  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Welfare  repeal  Just 
Issued. 

Newly  three  quarters  of  the  welfare^  re- 
cipients In  this  sUte  are  In  the  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  category — Including  the 
children  themselves  and  mothers  taking  care 
of  small  children.  Seven  jjercent  are  on  jold- 
age  assistance.  Six  percent  are  blind  or  ottier- 
wlse  disabled.  About  13  percent  are  Ini  the 
general  assistance  classification  and  It  |s  In 
this  group,  numbering  more  than  105,000  In 
Pennsylvania,  that  work  requirements  could 
be  most  effective  if  the  work  could  be  cpade 
available. 

With  welfare  recipients  In  Pennsyl^^aiUa 
now  totaling  more  than  800,000,  the  highest 
number  since  1940  In  the  latter  stages  ol  the 
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Oreat  Depression,  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem hardly  can  be  denied. 

Mr.  Nixon's  welfare  proposals  include  not 
only  work  requirements  for  the  able-bodied 
but  benefits  for  the  working  poor  and  other 
enlightened  changes  that  would  help  to 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  family  ties 
among  jxjverty  victims  and  would  reward 
rather  than  penalize  thoee  who  strive  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities. 

Speaking  of  work,  then.  Congress  should 
proceed  with  Its  own  on  this  reform  pro- 
gram. It  has  now  been  two  years  since  the 
President  proposed  It— and  every  day  since 
then  the  problem  has  grown  worse. 


May  4,  1971 


CAPT.  SAMUEL  L.  GRAVELY,  JR..  DSN 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  today  to  Capt. 
Samuel  L.  Gravely.  Jr.,  USN,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  who  has  recently  been  se- 
lected for  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

During  his  29  years  in  the  Navy,  he 
has  distinguished  himself  on  many  occa- 
sions and  has  had  command  of  several 
ships. 

That  Captain  Gravely  is  the  first  of 
his  race  to  be  selected  for  rear  admiral 
is  in  Itself  newsworthy;  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted this  honor  with  such  modesty  and 
dignity  is  typical  of  his  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  an  editorial,  entitled  "The 
First  Negro  Admiral."  published  in  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  Friday, 
April  30.  1971.  The  editor  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch  editorial  page  is  Mr.  Edward 
Grimsley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  First  Negro  Admiral 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  first  Negro  appointed  to  star  rank  In  the 
United  States  Navy,  especially  when  the  ap- 
pointee achieving  this  distinction  Is  a  native 
Rlchmonder  and  a  former  carrier  of  The 
Tlmes-Dlspatch. 

Samuel  L.  Gravely  Jr.'s  selection  as  the 
first  person  of  his  race  to  be  an  admiral  In 
the  Navy  appears  to  have  been  a  highly 
popular  one  with  associates  of  all  ranks  who 
know  him. 

"They  picked  the  right  man."  said  another 
Negro  officer.  Dennis  D.  Nelson,  a  retired 
lieutenant  commander.  He  called  Oravely 
"an  extremely  modest  guy,"  and  added: 
"That  accounts  for  his  success.  The  rest  of  us 
talked  too  much." 

The  Samuel  L.  Oravely  Jr.  file  In  our  li- 
brary contains  a  score  of  news  stories  that 
have  appeared  over  the  years  recounting  the 
"firsts"  achieved  by  the  Rlchmonder — first 
of  his  race  to  graduate  from  a  midshipman's 
school,  first  Negro  officer  assigned  to  a  fight- 
ing ship,  first  to  command  such  a  ship,  first 
to  achieve  the  rank  of  commander,  first  to 
become  a  line  officer  captain.  In  many  of 
these  stories  there  are  tributes  not  only  from 
fellow  officers  but  also  from  enlisted  men 
who  served  on  ships  commanded  by  Oravely. 

"You  get  all  the  workings  of  the  ship  In 
the  barber  shop."  commented  the  barber  in 
one  of  Gravely  *&  crews,  "and  the  sailors  know 
the  captain  better  than  be  knows  himself. 
They  all  like  him."  Another  sailor  remarked 
that  It  takes  the  enlisted  men  four  or  five 


days  under  a  new  captain  to  determine 
whether  he  Is  "the  ct^>taln"  or  "Just  another 
four-stripw."  Capt.  Gravely,  he  added,  "U 
definitely  'the  captain'." 

Admiral  Gravely  was  bom  on  State  Street 
In  Pulton  on  June  4.  1922.  attended  Webster 
Davis  elementary  school  and  Armstrong  High, 
and  then  went  to  Virginia  Union  University 
for  two  years  before  entering  the  Navy  as  an 
enlisted  man  In  1942.  Commissioned  an  en- 
sign m  1944.  he  remained  In  the  Navy  until 
1946,  when  he  returned  to  Virginia  Union 
and  subsequently  was  graduated  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  history.  Because 
of  the  Korean  War,  he  was  recalled  to  duty 
In  1949,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  Is  not  only 
his  personal  history  but  a  significant  part  of 
the  Navy's  history  as  well. 


SPEECH  BY  ROBERT  E.  HARTNESS 
YORK    COUNTY     HIGH    SCHOOl' 

s.c. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  sotrrH  cAROLiifA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  activities  in  Washington  may 
tend  to  give  the  impression  that  many 
of  our  youth  have  defected  to  the  cause 
of  our  Nation's  enemies.  It  is  useful, 
therefore,  to  keep  a  true  perspective  on 
the  loyalty  of  yoimg  Americans,  and  not 
be  misled  by  the  sensationalist  attacks 
upon  the  Internal  security  of  our  country. 
We  must  keep  our  eye  upon  the  millions 
of  young  Americans  who  stand  four- 
square for  our  Nation's  principles. 

A  good  example  of  this  steadfastness 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  in  the 
form  of  a  wonderful  speech  by  a  high 
school  senior  at  York  High  School,  in 
York  County,  S.C.  The  author  of  this 
speech,  Robert  E.  Hartness,  obviously 
shows  himself  to  be  a  true  patriot  and  a 
fine  American.  He  shows  a  maturity  and 
a  grasp  of  reality  which  would  put  many 
adults  to  shame. 

In  this  speech,  Robert  perceives  the 
dedication  of  the  Communists  to  their 
cause — a  dedication  which,  incidently,  is 
being  demonstrated  in  the  so-called  May 
Day  activities.  But  more  important  than 
that,  Robert  pits  the  Communist  com- 
mitment against  his  own  greater  dedica- 
tion to  the  American  cause.  As  long  as 
we  have  young  Americans  with  his  devo- 
tion and  understanding,  our  future  will 
rest  secure.  Robert  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Hartness,  of  Sharon,  S.C,  and 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  for  instill- 
ing in  him  the  basic  principles  of  Amer- 
icanism and  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Robert  E.  Hart- 
ness, entitled  "Communism:  A  Threat  to 
the  Constitution,"  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  b3  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMTTNISM  :   A  THREAT  TO  THE  CONSTll  U  I  ION 

Our  Constitution  Is  being  threatened  by 
the  communists,  who  are  waging  war  on 
many  fronts  to  win  the  world.  These  com- 
munists are  trying  to  corrupt  the  youth  of 
our  country.  We  Americans  have  been  warned 
by  F.B.I.  Chief.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  said: 
"We  are  at  wm  with  commvmlsm,  and  the 
sooner  every  redblooded  American  realizes 
this,  the  safer  we  will  be."  We  must  not  be 
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apathetic  citizens;  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
communism  Is  threatening  our  Constitu- 
tion. Otherwise,  this  great  document,  with 
its  rights  and  privileges,  will  not  survive. 

That  the  communists  are  succeeding  Is 
shown  by  this  letter  written  by  a  college 
student  to  his  fiancee  breaking  off  their  en- 
gagement : 

•'We  Communists  have  a  high  casualty  rate. 
We're  the  ones  who  get  shot  and  hung  and 
lynched  and  tarred  and  feathered  and  Jailed 
and  slandered  and  ridiculed  and  fired  from 
our  jobs,  and  In  every  other  way  made  as  un- 
comfortable as  possible.  A  certain  percentage 
of  us  get  killed  or  Imprisoned.  We  live  in 
virtual  poverty.  We  turn  back  to  the  party 
every  penny  we  make  above  what  la  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  us  alive. 

•We  Communists  don't  have  the  time  or 
the  money  for  many  movies  or  concerts  or 
T.  bone  steaks  or  decent  homes  or  new  cars. 
We've  been  described  as  fanatics.  We  are 
fanatics.  Our  lives  are  dominated  by  one  great 
overshadowing  factor :  the  struggle  for  world 
Communism.  We  Communists  have  a  phi- 
losophy of  life,  which  no  amount  of  money 
could  buy.  We  have  a  cause  to  fight  for  a  def- 
inite purpose  In  life.  We  sulx)rdlnate  our 
petty,  personal  selves  Into  a  great  movement 
of  humanity.  If  our  personal  lives  seem  hard 
or  our  egos  appear  to  suffer  through  sub- 
ordination to  the  Party,  then  we  are  ade- 
quately compensated  by  the  thought  that 
each  of  us  in  his  small  way  Is  contributing 
to  something  new  and  true  and  better  for 
mankind. 

"There  Is  one  thing  In  which  I  am  dead  In 
earnest  about  and  that  Is  the  Communist 
cause.  It  Is  my  life,  my  business,  my  religion, 
my  hobby,  my  sweetheart,  my  wife  and  my 
mistress,  my  bread  and  meat.  I  work  at  It  In 
the  daytime  and  dream  of  It  at  night.  Its  hold 
grows  on  me,  not  lessens,  as  time  goes  on. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  carry  on  a  friendship,  a 
love  affair,  or  even  a  conversation  without 
relating  it  to  this  force  which  both  drives 
and  guides  my  life.  I  evaluate  people,  books, 
ideas,  and  actions  according  to  how  they  af- 
fect the  Communist  cause  and  by  their  at- 
titude toward  it.  I've  already  been  In  Jail  be- 
cause of  my  Ideas,  and,  If  necessary,  I'm  ready 
to  go  before  a  firing  squad." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  h^ve  Just  heard 
the  words  of  a  self-confessed"  communist. 
This  young  man,  together  with  many  others. 
Is  dedicated  to  the  downfall  of  America,  the 
country  which  allows  them  to  operate  due  to 
Its  passionate  love  and  desire  to  give  every- 
one equal  rights.  But  these  men  are  not  pav- 
ing the  way  for  an  Invasion  by  professional 
Soviet  troops.  Their  objective  seems.  Instead, 
to  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  doubt  and  dissen- 
sion in  the  minds  of  Americans.  In  1924, 
Lenin  delivered  his  plan  for  world  conquest 
when  he  stated: 

"First,  we  will  take  eastern  Europe,  then 
the  masses  of  Asia;  then  we  will  encircle  the 
United  States,  which  will  be  the  last  bastion 
of  capitalism.  We  will  not  have  to  attack. 
It  will  fall  like  an  overripe  fruit  Into  o\ir 
hands." 

Let  us  delve  Into  this  plan  further.  Since 
World  War  II,  It  has  been  increasingly  alarm- 
ing to  observe  the  Soviets  following  this  plan. 
Vital  decisions  were  made  concerning  the 
fates  of  Germany  and  Japan  at  the  Yalta 
Conference.  Those  decisions  were  made  In- 
variably In  favor  of  the  communists.  At  this 
conference,  Roosevelt  was  advised  by,  among 
others,  Alger  Hiss.  In  1962,  Elizabeth  Bent- 
ley  exposed  two  spy  rings  in  which  Hiss  and 
other  prominent  government  officials  had 
participated.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
these  men  were  prominent  In  Roosevelt's 
decisions  which  turned  over  all  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  Communist  Russia. 

As  Americans  became  less  demanding  on 
the  Soviets,  they  showed  no  tendency  to 
mellow.  This  evidenced  by  the  successful 
completion  of  the  second  stage  of  Lenin's 
plan  for  world  conquest,  that  of  taking  "the 
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masses  of  Asia."  This  was  accomplished  by 
taking  control  of  the  mainland  of  China. 
This  occiirrence  was  foreshadowed  when 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  excluded  from  the  con- 
ference at  Yalta  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  United  States  demanded  that  the 
communists  be  given  representation  In  the 
government  of  China.  When  the  Chinese 
failed  to  meet  these  demands,  we  placed  an 
embargo  eigalnst  exports  to  China;  and  Rus- 
sian-supplied Communists  overran  the  coun- 
try. Chiang  Kai-shek  was  forced  to  withdraw 
hU  Nationalist  Army  to  the  Uland  of  Taiwan 
and  leave  the  mainland  to  the  communists. 

The  third  step  In  Lenin's  plan,  that  of 
"encircling  the  United  States",  has  been 
more  subtle  and  harder  to  follow  than  the 
two  previously  mentioned  steps.  A  major  step 
In  this  phase  of  the  plan  was  the  setting  up 
of  Castro  as  a  communist  dictator  In  Cuba, 
only  ninety  miles  south  of  Florida.  Instead 
of  Isolating  Cuba  In  an  effort  to  drive  Castro 
out  of  office,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  pumped  millions  of  dollars  Into 
Cuba's  faltering  economy,  enabling  Castro 
to  stay  In  office.  Each  day,  Cuba  becomes 
more  of  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  Americans. 

I  have  attempted  to  diagram  the  Soviet 
plan  for  world  conquest  as  delivered  by 
Lenin  in  1924.  This  plan  which  Lenin  de- 
signed has  been  rigidly  followed,  as  we  can 
readily  see  by  a  statement  made  by  Khrush- 
chev In  1962:  "The  United  States  will  even- 
tually fiy  the  communist  Red  Flag  .  .  .  they 
will  hoist  It  themselves."  Lenin  left  room  for 
open  war  In  his  plan,  but  there  has  not  been 
a  declared  war  because  the  Soviets  have  not 
needed  one.  If  situations  continue  to  regress 
In  the  next  ten  years  as  they  have  In  the 
past  decade,  America,  as  we  know  It,  will 
cease  to  exist. 

But  this  need  not  happen.  When  our  fore- 
fathers assembled  to  revise  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  they  eventually  drew  up  a 
completely  new  theory  of  government,  known 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  describing  the  American  form  of 
government,  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 

"Yes,  we  did  produce  a  near  perfect  Re- 
public. But  wUl  they  keep  it,  or  will  they.  In 
the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  lose  the  memory  of 
freedom?  Material  abundance  without  char- 
acter Is  the  surest  way  to  destruction." 

But,  the  Constitution  has  not  stood  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  because 
Intelligent  men  such  as  Jefferson  have  sup- 
piorted  it.  It  has  lived  because  the  American 
people  have  defended  It  In  all  crises.  Now 
faced  with  the  threat  of  communism,  our 
Constitution  needs  each  one  of  us  more  than 
ever  before.  It  Is  not  the  Job  of  a  few  select 
Individuals  to  supiwrt  our  Constitution;  It 
Is  the  duty  of  all  Americans  to  support  otu 
barrier  against  tyranny.  But  we  must  not 
tarry,  for  In  the  words  of  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd,  "We  have  no  more  ground  to  give,  no 
time  to  lose,  no  margin  for  error." 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  PROTECTING  THE  NA- 
TION'S CAPITAL 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
tribute  is  too  great  to  pay  to  those  mem- 
bers of  our  law  enforcement  agencies  who 
at  this  moment  are  protecting  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  against  the  destructive 
forces  which  are  attempting  to  institute 
a  reign  of  terror  in  this  city. 

The  patient  determination  of  Chief 
Wilson  and  his  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
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vestigation,  and  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  maintain  order  with  the 
least  possible  force  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  demonstrations  of  maintain  - 
ing  the  law  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Those  misguided  young  rebels  who 
shout  so  loudly  against  the  land  of  their 
birth  should  consider  the  treatment  they 
are  receiving  here,  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  provocation,  against  how  they 
they  would  be  treated  in  the  coimtries 
whose  slogans  they  shout  and  whose  ag- 
gression they  applaud. 

I  know  that  every  decent  American 
who  holds  the  privileges  of  liberty  as 
sacred  and  precious  things  join  me  In 
saying  a  most  heartfelt  "thank  you "  to 
all  the  law  enforcement  ofBcers  engaged 
in  this  tragic  week's  affairs. 


SEX,  NUDITY,  AND  OBSCENITY  IN 
MOVIES  ARE  NOT  THE  MONEY- 
MAKERS FOR  THE  INDUSTRY— 
NOT  DIFFICULT  TO  UNDERSTAND 
WHY  INDUSTRY  IS  EXPERIENC- 
ING FINANCIAL  DIFFICULTY— RE- 
TURN TO  FAMILY  MOVIES  NEEDED 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  3.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pendulum  is  changing,  and  the  sex  ex- 
ploitation films  may  be  on  their  way  out. 
Exhibitors  are  complaining  and  box  oflQce 
receipts  are  down  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
missiveness and  in  many  cases  the 
"trash"  which  has  found  its  way  to  the 
screens  of  our  commimity  theaters. 

I  have  voiced  strong  objection  to  Jack 
Valraiti,  president.  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc.,  over  movies  I 
thought  to  be  in  very  poor  taste.  In  a 
letter  last  year  to  Valentl.  I  stated: 

A  feasible  recourse  might  be  for  citizens 
(particularly  mothers)  to  picket  theaters 
displaying  the  ever-Increasing  "everything 
goes,"  nudity,  and  perverted  sex  presently 
dominating  the  American  screen. 

Apparently  the  theaters  have  been 
picketed — ^but  in  another  manner.  Citi- 
zens, in  increasing  numbers,  have  been 
refusing  to  go  to  theaters,  and  this  has 
had  catastrophic  consequences  at  the  box 
oflBces. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
straitjacketed  ideas  that  some  would 
wish  to  compel  others  to  accept.  I  believe 
there  must  be  freedom  of  choice  at  the 
movie  box  ofiQce.  I  do,  however,  hold  the 
conviction  that  movies  should  be  educa- 
tional, stimulating,  entertaining,  artistic, 
and  in  good  taste. 

The  movie  industry  is  experiencing 
high  unemplosrment  and  lower  profits. 
This  Is  due,  I  believe,  to  the  poor  quality 
of  movies  to  which  the  public  has  been 
subjected.  This  is  not  to  say  there  have 
not  been  good  movies  produced.  I  main- 
tain that  an  overabimdance  of  "R"  and 
"X"  rated  movies  have  dominated  the 
American  screen.  They  are  beginning  to 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  McCandlish  Phillips,  of 
the  New  York  Times  News  Service,  has 
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written  an  article  entitled  "  X'  May  ^o 
Longer  Mark  Film  Industry's  Features  ' 
He  states  that  film  industry  executiviss 
believe  there  is  a  tendency  by  the  public 
to  steer  clear  of  cerUin  movies. 

Sherrill  C.  Corwin,  chairman  of  Meti( i- 
politan  Theaters  Corp.,  a  string  of  '0 
theaters  in  southern  California  and  a 
former  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Theater  Owners,  told  Phillips: 

I  thlnlc  that  everyone  Is  regaining  tis 
senses,  and  we're  going  back  to  some  of  t  le 
values  that  mean  so  much  to  us.  wlthojt 
losing  the  freedom  of  the  screen.  I  person!  1- 
ly  call  It  the    'No,  No,  Nanette"  syndrome. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  course  has  be  in 
determined  which  will  change  the  tyje 
of  movies  that  now  contribute,  in  larje 
degree,  to  a  lessening  of  the  strengtis 
that  have  kept  the  Nation  strong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  article  )y 
Mr.  Phillips  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi  d, 
as  follows: 

Skx  on  thk  Movie  Skids?  "X  "  Mat  No  Lon<  ts 
Marx  F'tlm  Indttstht's  Fkattjues 
(By  McCandllsh  Phillips)  ] 

Nrw  Yo«K. — Major  segments  of  the  Amer- 
ican motion  picture  Industry  are  tumtog 
away  from  the  detailed  exploration  of  $cx 
that  has  marked  some  recent  feature  fll^is. 

Several  companies  have  put  an  outrliht 
ban  on  X-category  films  In  their  production 
schedules.  Most  oT  them  have  also  declqed 
to  make  very  few.  If  any,  R-category  fll»is. 
X-rated  films  are  those  with  content  to  wh(ch 
no  one  under  17  Is  suppoeed  to  be  admlttW, 
whUe  R-rated  films  keep  out  those  who  4re 
under  17  except  when  accompanied  by  an 
adult.  i 

A  storm  of  complaints  by  exhibitors,  and 
declining  box  office  receipts,  have  combl4ed 
with  other  factors — notably  Including  the 
huge  success  of  recent  films  without  heivy 
sexual  content — to  spur  the  change.  J 

The  shift  Is  already  a  fact  In  the  fUm 
schedules  at  oldllne  studios  and  among  Inde- 
pendent feature  filmmakers,  but  It  will  iot 
become  widely  apparent  to  theatergoers  tor 
at  ieast  six  months. 

HARD    JITDCMKNT 

Camera  eyes  are  being  averted  from  the 
bedrooms  Into  which  they  have  peeredl  so 
often  lately — not.  Industry  sources  say,  put 
of  any  moral  inhibition  but  out  of  a  h|tfd 
Judgment  of  what  wUl  pay  off  best.  Sex  has 
proved  not  be  the  magic  Ingredient  for  bbx 
office  success  It  had  seemed  for  a  while!  to 
be, 

•Permissive  films  might  have  been  succ 
fxU  six  months  ago.  but  they  aren't  now."  4ald 
James  Aubrey,  president  of  Metro-Ooldwyn- 
Mayer  "The  whole  country  has  undergone 
a  remarkable  reversal  In  taste."  I 

Aubrey  used  a  term  that  others  In  the | In- 
dustry also  summoned  in  speaking  of  a  public 
"backlash"  against  "the  permissive  typ4^of 
entertainment  that  all  of  us  had  overindulged 
ourselves  in."  I 

"There  Is  certainly  a  swing,"  said  Jcjnes 
Rosenfleld,  vice  president  at  20th  CentT>ry- 
Pox  In  reference  to  feature  films.  "It's  aWay 
from  the  heavy  emphasis  on  sex  and  sensual- 
ity Apparently  the  availability  of  hard-fore 
pornography  on  the  screen  has  dried  up  the 
market  for  tltUlatlon  and  light  voyeurlsii  to 
a  great  extent."  { 

Pox  quietly  Instituted  a  policy  of  mailing 
no  X-rated  pictures  last  year,  shortly  ajfter 
suffering  what  one  production  execi^tlve 
called  "an  absolute  disaster"  when  the  com- 
pany released  two  X-rated  films  in  one  we^k — 
"Myra  Breckinridge"  and  "Beyond  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Dolls" — and  "got  our  brains  >eat 
out  for  It,"  as  he  recalled. 

American   International  Pictures  recently 
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ordered  its  directors  to  stop  making  films 
calculated  to  be  tagged  X  or  R  and  to  "make 
all  films  within  the  G  and  GP  range,"  to 
which  persons  of  all  agee  are  admitted. 

The  move  Is  designed  to  get  films  in  a 
classification  "where  the  whole  audience  can 
come  and  see  them"  and  that  means  an  "ab- 
sence of  nudity,  copulation,  et  cetera."  Sam- 
uel Z.  ArkofT,  chairman  of  the  A.IJ*.  board, 
said. 

SOUTHCKN   TUKNOFF 

Such  pictures  play  well  in  "8  or  XO  cities 
in  the  country  but  have  absolutely  no  legs 
at  all  through  the  whole  South  and  much 
of  the  Midwest  and  other  places,  too, "  said 
James  H.  Nicholson,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, which  releases  about  30  pictures  a  year. 

"Youngsters  In  their  middle  and  late  teens 
are  the  most  valuable  part  of  audiences  to- 
day— certainly  for  their  future  patronage — 
and  producing  films  to  exclude  them  Is  finan- 
cial suicide,"  he  said. 

Pictures  are  rated  on  the  basis  not  only 
of  sexual  content  but  also  on  other  elements 
adverse  to  children.  American  International 
has  found  that  a  relatively  mild  horror  pic- 
ture that  get  a  G  rating,  instead  of  an  X, 
can  double  Its  audience. 

"Exhibitors  on  the  West  Coast  tell  us  they 
would  like  a  G  or  GP  horror  picture,"  Nichol- 
son said.  "In  the  South  and  Midwest,  they 
simply  say  flatly  we  wlU  not  play  an  R." 

In  swinging  away  from  shockillms.  pro- 
ducers are  not  abandoning  shock  titles. 

"We've  already  been  given  GP  ratings  on 
Blood  and  Lace.'  "The  Incredible  Two- 
Headed  Transplant'  and  "The  House  That 
Screamed,"  '  an  A.IJ".  announcement 
boasted. 

NXWSPAFEB  ADS  ClTtl) 

About  30  daily  newspapers  In  the  United 
States  refuse  to  accept  advertising  for  X- 
rated  motion  pictures — a  fact  that  makes  it 
extremely  hard  for  exhibitors  to  make  the 
showing  of  such  films  locally  known. 

Joe  Solomon  of  Fanfare  Corporation  has 
decided  that  his  company  will  avoid  X-rated 
pictures  and  ""concentrate  on  G  and  GP  pic- 
tures." A  fliTTi  called  "The  Curious  Female." 
now  In  release,  will  be  "the  last  of  oxir  X 
films."  he  said.  Stephen  Ell  man,  advertising 
director  for  Fanfare,  said: 

"As  the  backlash  to  permissiveness  and 
pornography  began  to  spring  up  in  this  coun- 
try, calls  kept  coming  in  saying,  'Joe,  we 
can't  play  your  picture  in  Memphis,'  or  'We 
can't  play  this  in  Omaha." 

"The  backlash  originates  in  the  areas  and 
cltie*  where  the  newspapers  and  certain  lo- 
cal groups  begin  to  bring  pressure  on  com- 
munity officials,  like  the  district  attorney  or 
sheriff,  and  on  the  theater  owner  for  playing 
a  certain  film. 

"The  problem  for  the  theater  owners  is 
there's  too  much  harassment,  and  they're 
losing  part  of  their  audience.  When  you  have 
a  G  picture,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
ratings,  and  kids  lying  about  their  age,  about 
the  police  dropping  by." 

"About  95  percent  of  the  country's  affected 
with  It.  The  only  place  that's  not  really  af- 
fected with  this  problem  is  New  York  City, 
but  believe  me.  what's  In  New  York  Is  not 
what's  In   the  rest  of  the  country." 

INCBSTCOtJS  BTTSINBSS 

"This  Is  sort  of  an  Incestuous  business." 
another  producer  remarked.  "The  people  In 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  where  most  of 
the  people  In  our  business  seem  to  stay,  tend 
to  feed  on  one  another,  and  don't  know  the 
mores  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"Pictures  which  do  open  well  In  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  can  engender  a  great  deal  of 
comment  on  television,  and  It's  not  generally 
realized  that  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
may  remain  stony  cold." 

He  said  he  thought  the  country  was  "going 
through  a  period  of  one  step  back." 

For  a  while  the  Industry  "wallowed  In  Its 
new-found  freedom."  Aubrey  of  Metro  said. 
""I  think  all  of  us  In  the  film  business  found 
ourselves  with  an  Inventory  of  films  that.  In- 
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expUcably,  there  was  no  longer  an  audience 
lor,"  he  added. 

"The  pendulum  has  begun  to  swing  back 
towards  the  middle  as  fast  as  taste  Is  con- 
cerned, but  I  don't  in  any  way  feel  that  what 
we  went  through  was  bad,"  Aubrey  said. 
"People  do  use  bad  language  In  certain 
situations,  and  we  all  know  that  people  who 
are  going  to  make  love  undress." 

The  test,  he  said.  Is  whether  such  ele- 
mente  are  "Indigenous  to  a  story,  rather  than 
just  exploltatlonal." 

No  one  In  the  industry  expects  any  future 
scarcity  of  films  exploiting  sex.  since  nearly 
anyone  can  make  such  a  film  who  has  '"a 
camera,  two  people  and  a  hotel  room."  as 
one  producer  put  It.  What  is  expected  Is  a 
substantial  de-emphasizing  of  sex  content  In 
films  made  for  general  national  release. 

Most  producers  and  exhibitors  who  are 
now  veering  away  from  explicit  sex  made  it 
clear  that  they  would  be  equally  ready  to 
swing  back  to  It  if  the  public  mocd  so 
dictates. 

""People  are  sick  to  death  of  the  explicit 
language,  unnecessarily  used,  and  of  the 
sexual  situations  dragged  In  by  the  heels," 
said  Sherlll  C.  Corwin,  chairman  cf  Metro- 
politan Theaters  Corporation,  a  string  of  40 
theaters  In  southern  California  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Theater  Owners. 

"'I  think  that  everyone  Is  regaining  his 
senses,  and  we're  going  back  to  seme  of  the 
values  that  mean  so  much  to  us,  without  los- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  screen.  I  personally 
call  it  the    No.  No.  Nanette'  syndrome." 

FtTBLIC    TZD    TTP 

Eugene  Picker,  the  current  president  of 
the  association  and  president  of  the  enter- 
tainment division  of  the  Trans-Lux  Corpora- 
tion here,  said  the  public  "has  been  fed  up 
with  the  kind  of  material  that  has  been 
presented  lately." 

"I've  been  in  this  business  close  to  50 
years,  and  It  runs  In  cycles,"  he  said.  "There's 
a  period  when  Westerns  become  the  rage, 
then  suddenly  It  switches  to  musicals:  now 
we've  reached  the  peak  of  these  so-called  sex 
pictures. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  "Love  Story'  and  ro- 
mantic types  of  pictures  is  going  to  be  the 
next  round." 

"Generally  we  don't  run  X  pictures,  and 
we'd  Just  as  soon  have  a  lot  fewer  R  pic- 
tures," said  Mel  Gerber  of  Martin  Theaters, 
Inc.,  at  Columbus.  Ga.,  a  company  that  oper- 
ates 180  theaters  In  nine  Southern  states. 

"In  five  years  the  l3-to-17-year-old  group 
becomes  otir  prime  motion-picture  audience, 
our  mainstay,  and  we're  turning  them  away. 
That  seems  to  me  about  as  unwise  a  policy 
as  you  could  think  up." 

The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
said  that  since  the  present  rating  system 
began  on  Nov.  1,  1968,  the  ratings  had  run 
this  way  through  April  16: 

Bated  G,  283  pictures,  or  25.3  percent;  418 
pictures  rated  GP.  or  37.5  percent;  335  pic- 
tures rated  R,  or  30  percent;  83  pictures  rated 
X,  or  7.4  percent. 

Many  more  than  83  pictures  with  the  X 
rating  have  been  on  the  market.  Any  pro- 
ducer, who  wants  an  X  rating  cam  ""stick 
the  X  on  himself,  and  I  would  guess  that 
there  are  perhaps  300  or  more  seLf-appUed  X 
ratings,"  said  James  Bouras,  a  member  of 
the  association's  rating  administration. 

TIMS   WILL  TELL 

Bouras  said  it  would  take  six  months  to  a 
year  for  the  new  trend  to  become  apparent. 

•They  are  still  submitting  to  the  assump- 
tions of  a  year  and  a  half  ago."  he  remarked. 

-A  high  executive  at  Colinnbla  Pictures,  a 
company  that  has  not  had  an  X-rated  film, 
said  the  public  had  failed  to  appreciate  the 
rationale  behind  the  X-ratlng.  which  is  not 
that  the  film  was  necessarily  dirty  but  that 
it  contained  the  kind  of  subject  matter  that 
is  mature. 

"The  symbol  X  has  unfortunately  taken 
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on  a  taint."  he  said.  "I  think  It's  an  unfor- 
tunate symbol.  Instinctively,  people  shy  away 
from  It.  By  any  other  name.  It  might  not 
appear  to  be  as  objectionable." 

In  Maryland,  a  state  that  Imposes  film 
censorship  and  where  hard-core  films  are  not 
shown  In  theaters,  the  situation  seemed  to 
be  different. 

Philip  Glazer,  president  of  the  Associated 
Pictures  Company  at  Randallstown,  Md.,  said 
that  customers  "do  not  want  to  see  In  a 
theater  what  they  see  on  television."  Pictures 
that  go  beyond  the  proprieties  of  television 
are  what  the  people  are  "going  out  and 
plunking  down  their  money  for,"  he  said. 

However,  Glazer  argued  for  the  wisdom  of 
some  reserve.  "The  producers  used  to  be 
smarter,"  he  said.  "They'd  show  you  a  little, 
and  you'd  come  back  next  week  and  think 
you  were  going  to  see  more.  Once  you've  seen 
it,  you've  seen  It  and  you  may  not  be  too 
anxious  to  see  It  again." 


BASIN  COULD  BE  GREAT  PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROJECT 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  urgent  need  for  public  works  proj- 
ects, and  the  employment  they  provide, 
not  only  in  my  own  State,  but  across  the 
Nation,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  April  21  Wenatchee 
Daily  World: 

Basin  Could  Be  Great  Public  Works 

I*ROJECT 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  minced  no  words 
last  week  In  telling  the  President  that  he 
has  been  grossly  negligent  In  solving  the 
unemployment  crisis  In  this  country. 

He  said  Mr.  Nixon  should  Immediately  re- 
lease $146,500,000  of  funds  appropriated  for 
federal  activities  In  the  state  of  Washington 
and  "restore  hope  to  some  of  those  who  have 
borne  the  brimt  of  this  Ul-concelved  effort 
to  make  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America  pay  the  total  price  for  the  control 
of  Inflation." 

Jackson  told  Mr.  Nixon  there  is  something 
specific  he  should  do  at  once:  release  appro- 
priated funds.  Said  the  Washington  senator : 
"While  men  and  women  face  the  desperation 
of  imemployment  your  administration  has 
Impounded  $11.1  billion  in  fvmds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  important  and 
worthwhile  projects  across  the  entire 
country." 

What  Jackson  Is  saying  Is:  "Get  public 
works  started." 

A  good  place  to  begin  Is  the  Columbia  Ba- 
sin Project.  There  a  mere  $1,400,000  (for  a 
tunnel)  is  tied  up.  While  the  amount  Is 
small,  It  could  start  a  building  program  of 
some  three-quarter  billion  dollars,  the 
amount  necessary  to  bring  water  to  the  re- 
maining 600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  million - 
acre  development. 

The  Dally  World's  managing  editor  found 
out  In  Washington,  D.C.,  last  week  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  ready  to  go  into 
action  at  once  In  many  places  In  the  West 
If  funds  are  released.  But  It  has  not  been 
asked  to  start  making  plans  for  a  sizable 
public  works  development  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. 

It  should  be,  for  there  Is  no  flner  program 
for  the  long-range  development  of  the  West 
than  federal  reclamation. 

Ctommlssloner  Ellis  Armstrong,  whUe  em- 
phasizing to  the  Dally  World  that  a  Recla- 
mation make-work  program  Is  not  now  being 
considered,  revealed  some  graphic  facts  to 
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show  how  worthy  and  necessary  more  recla- 
mation Is. 

He  recently  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  appropriations  that  it  Is 
estimated  In  50  years  the  population  of  the 
West  win  Increase  to  about  300  per  cent  of 
the  1960  population  and  the  water  supply 
requirements  will  be  about  500  per  cent  of 
those  of  1960. 

"These  projects  .  .  .  point  up  the  neces- 
sity for  an  aggressive  action  program,"  Arm- 
strong told  the  senators. 

"A  10  to  20-year  lead  time  Is  required  to 
bring  today's  complex  projects  Into  opera- 
tion. We  simply  cannot  wait  until  a  crisis 
develops  before  we  begin  to  do  something." 

One  measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of 
stimulating  economic  growth  Is  the  trend  In 
Increased  federal  Income  tax  collections  at- 
tributable to  federal  reclamation  projects. 
Armstrong  said  more  than  $800  million  In  tax 
collections  were  attributable  to  Irrigation  In 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  revenues  Include  col- 
lections directly  from  project  farmers  and 
those  from  supporting  business  and  services, 
not  to  mention  the  workers  engaged  on  the 
construction. 

Furthermore,  reclamation  is  a  wealth- 
producing  venture.  The  gross  value  of  crops 
grown  on  federal  projects  approaches  $2  bil- 
lion annually. 

Armstrong  pointed  out  some  additional 
good  reasons  for  considering  reclamation  as 
a  make-work  development.  He  told  the  sen- 
ators that  a  Washington  State  University 
study  Of  the  Columbia  Basin  shows  growth 
In  every  major  economic  Indicator  while  ad- 
jacent dryland  area  showed  nominal  or  no 
growth. 

Population  and  business  establishment 
growth  in  the  project  area,  exceeded  the 
comparison  area  by  a  ratio  of  17  to  1.  Em- 
ployment and  wages  grew  by  a  ratio  of  20 
to  1.  The  property  tax  base  Increased  by  a 
ratio  of  6  to  1.  And  postal  receipts  and  retail 
sales  tax  collections  Increased  by  a  ratio  of 
17  to  1. 

The  consumer  benefits,  too,  from  Irrigation 
developments,  Armstrong  went  on  to  say.  The 
stability  provided  by  irrigated  areas  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  today  the  housewife 
spends  less  of  the  family  Income  on  food  than 
ever  before — only  16  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
of  disposable  Income.  During  the  past  20 
years,  the  percentage  for  food  has  decreased 
an  unbelievable  50  per  cent. 

To  those  who  say  "what  about  surplus 
crops,"  Armstrong  replies:  Only  20  per  cent 
of  a  year's  supply  of  crops  exists  at  this  time 
and  It  takes  a  long,  long  time  to  bring  about 
more  Irrigated  farms. 

The  Dally  World  discovered  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  there  is  no  ground  swell  for  a  pub- 
lic works  program,  such  as  was  formulated 
during  the  depression  of  the  early  '308.  Most 
Congressmen  fear  they'll  be  criticized  for 
having  instigated  "leaf-raklng"  projects,  as 
were  those  of  the  "308. 

There  will  be  leaf-raklng  If  federal  moneys 
for  Federal  reclamation  is  released  to  provide 
jobs  but  It  will  be  the  kind  that  Is  highly 
desirable — In  the  yards  of  the  new  homes 
that  Irrigation  will  create  in  the  rural  areas 
and  In  adjacent  towns,  and  In  the  yards  of 
willing  workers  who  were  able  to  save  their 
homes  from  foreclosure  because  they  found 
new  jobs  provided  by  a  sympathetic  adminis- 
tration. 


EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 
LONG  OVERDUE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.   KEMP.    Mr.    Speaker,   President 
Nixon's  message  on  education  revenue 
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sharing  offers  a  far-reaching  solution  to 
many  of  the  problems  now  faced  by  ele- 
mentaiy  and  secondary  educators  across 
the  Nation.  Federal  expenditures  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  have 
increased  over  the  past  decade  from  $0.9 
bilhon  in  1961  to  $5  billion  in  1972. 
But  as  Federal  assistance  has  grown,  so 
have  Federal  strings  and  redtape.  Many 
school  districts  have  reached  the  point 
that  they  have  a  full-time  person  hired 
to  do  nothing,  but  seek  out  possible 
sources  of  Federal  aid  and  write  applica- 
tions in  the  proper  bureaucratic  prose. 

This  situation  often  means  that  the 
schools  which  need  Federal  aid  the  most 
are  the  last  to  receive  it — if,  indeed,  they 
receive  it  at  all.  Poor  school  districts 
cannot  afford  to  hire  a  Federal  grants- 
man.  As  a  result,  they  may  be  totally  un- 
aware of  Federal  programs  for  which 
they  might  be  eligible.  Their  students 
fail  to  benefit,  while  rich  school  districts 
reap  the  rewards. 

The  President's  proposal  would  elim- 
inate the  overlap  and  duplication  which 
now  cha.racterizes  Federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  In  the 
place  of  more  than  300  different  author- 
izations, he  would  substitute  a  single 
authorization.  States  would  be  free  to 
spend  funds  according  to  their  own  needs 
in  areas  of  national  concern— education 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped, education  of  federally  connected 
children,  vocational  education,  and  sup- 
porting materials  and  services.  Programs 
would  be  tailored  to  what  a  State's  chil- 
dren need,  rather  than  to  what  Washing- 
ton wants. 

States  would  no  longer  have  to  file 
exhaustive  plans  for  Federal  approval. 
Instead,  they  would  develop  their  own 
plans  for  intra-State  distribution  of  the 
funds,  after  the  opportunity  for  public 
Involvement  and  comment.  Differences 
in  local  strengths  and  weaknesses  could 
be  taken  into  account,  as  no  uniform 
Federal  standard  would  be  applied.  Ed- 
ucational oflBcials  would  be  free  to  de- 
sign badly  needed  programs,  rather  than 
required  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  filling  out  Federal  forms. 

I  feel  that  the  changes  prc^xwed  by  the 
President  are  long  overdue.  Educators 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  pri- 
mary responsibility — the  education  of 
the  children  of  this  country.  Education 
revenue  sharing  would  allow  such  a  re- 
turn. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
President's  proposed  Education  Revenue 
Sharing  Act. 


PORTUGUESE  GUINEA:  NAILING 
A  LIE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
segments  of  the  mass  media  seem  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  attacking  our  stanch 
NATO  ally  Portugal.  Portugal's  war 
against  Commimist  aggression  in  Africa 
has  been  falsely  termed  a  war  of  "colo- 
nialist suppression,"  and  Portugal's  ef- 
forts to  better  the  lot  of  her  citizens  in 
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Africa— black  and  white— are  labeled 
"colonialist  exploitation."  The  resvilt)  of 
this  massive  press  campaign  is  that  the 
American  people  know  little  or  nottiing 
of  the  true  situation  in  Portuguese  Aftlca 
and  of  the  reasons  for  Portugal's  deter- 
mination to  stay  in  Africa.  One  of  the 
finest  articles  to  appear  on  this  subject 
is  "Portxiguese  Guinea:  Nailing  a  I4e," 
by  John  Biggs-Da vison.  a  member  of  jthe 
British  Parliament  and  an  on-the-4>ot 
observer  of  what  Ls  really  happening  in 
Portuguese  Guinea.  ] 

Portugal's  war  in  Africa  can  no  longer 
be  ignored  by  the  American  people  por 
can  they  permit  the  media  to  persuiade 
them  to  side  with  and  support  Portu^l's 
Communist  enemies.  For  if  Portugal  is 
defeated  in  this  war,  the  resulting  Com- 
munist regimes  will  give  the  Soviet  Union 
bases  which  will  enable  its  growing  fleet 
to  dominate  and.  very  likely,  eventually 
to  control  the  South  Atlantic.  "Portu- 
guese Guinea :  Nailing  a  Lie"  is  a  sugerb 
antidote  to  a  very  poisonous  campaign 
of  distortion  and  falsehood. 

PORTTJCTTESB  GinNKA :    NAILING  A  LIE 

(By  John  Blggs-Davlson,  MJ».) 

(NoT«.— Mr.  John  Blggs-Davlaon  is  als^  an 
author  and  Journalist  concentrating  particu- 
larly In  African  affairs.  The  first  M.P.  to  travel 
to  Angola  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  In  the  north  of  that  country  In  19fllj,  he 
has  combed  many  of  Africa's  trouble  sfcots 
and  investigated  at  first  hand  "nationalist " 
claims  to  have  taken  oyer  large  areas  of  Por- 
tuguese Africa.  j 

(The  Conservative  Member  of  Chlawell 
since  1956,  Mr.  Blggs-Davlson  Is  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Conservative  Parliamentary 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Pan-European  Union  and  Chairman  of 
its  British  Committee.  He  la  Chairman  ofi  the 
British  Commonwealth  Union,  a  co-rou4der 
of  the  Pakistan  Society  and  a  Fellow  of' the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 

(Mr.  Biggs-Oavlson  Is  married,  with  four 
daughters  and  two  sons.  An  ex-Royal  Marine 
officer,  he  has  taken  a  special  Interest  In  |ub- 
verslve  and  amphibious  warfare.  The  struRgle 
In  Ouln«  is  both.) 

"THIS  IS  war" 

Guinea  In  the  rains — dark  drizzle,  alternat- 
ing with  desceptlvely  strong  sun  that  l^ats 
relentlessly  through  helicopter  perspes.;  My 
teeth  chatter  uncontrollably.  After  a  shiver- 
ing flight  back  from  the  Interior  In  a  "chop- 
per" with  a  shattered  window,  I  have  fev^r. 

On  a  hard  bench  in  the  Military  Hospital 
outside  Bissau,  I  await  the  result  of  a  malaria 
blood  test.  Next  to  me  sits  a  tall  Negro  sol- 
dier with  belly-ache.  Surgeons  and  me4lcal 
orderlies  stand  expectantly.  i 

Suddenly,  deafening  din.  Through  the  win- 
dows of  the  white-washed  hall  we  can  a/ee  a 
first  Alouette  "ell" — they  drop  the  "h" — 
touching  down.  Seconds  later,  the  first  battle 
casiialty,  a  subaltern.  Is  rushed  In  on  a 
stretcher. 

Unchecked  by  surgeons  or  staff, 
ers.  Including  my  Negro  neighbour,  belly- 
ache forgotten,  crowd  around  the  stretcher. 
A  medical  officer  stoops,  pipe  in  mouthi.  He 
Is  nonchalant,  but  efficient.  A  casual;  at- 
titude is  part  of  the  Portuguese  Iniper- 
turbabUlty.  In  face  of  that  'wind  of  change" 
The  subaltern  la  hideously  gashed,  but  will 
Uve. 

Another  stretcher  Is  hurried  In  and  Iti  oc- 
cupant carried  straight  through  to  tha  op- 
erating table.  Then  a  third  casualty.  |ylng 
on  his  aide.  1 

"This  Is  war,"  a  cavalry  captain  murm^ired. 
Trite,  but  true. 


I   In   an    a 
,  by-st^d- 
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"TH«  'MONTT'  touch" 

I  had  been  before  to  the  Military  Hospital. 
The  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
General  Antonio  Sebastlao  Rlbelro  de  Spln- 
ola.  took  me  to  see  his  wounded.  He  visits 
them  nearly  every  day. 

His  approach  Is  unsentimental,  which  Is 
best.  One  senses  him  willing  his  soldiers  to 
recover. 

Black  and  white  lie  side  by  side.  So  do 
Portuguese  soldiers  and  their  prisoners. 

There  were  civilian  casualties  too,  one  a 
woman  with  her  child  at  her  breast,  for  as 
Mr.  Basil  Davidson  writes.' 

"Civilian  casualties  are  unfortunately  in- 
separable from  war.  I  think  the  PAIGC  '  tries 
hard  to  keep  them  to  a  minimum." 

General  Splnola  Is  Arab-dark  and  spare. 
No  chicken,  he  keeps  himself  In  vigorous 
trim  by  an  ascetic  diet.  He  does  not  even 
take  wine.  This  Is  a  magnetic,  powerful  per- 
sonality, not  lightly  to  be  crossed.  The  last 
No.  2  In  the  civil  administration  tried  his 
luck — and  left  for  Lisbon  on  the  next  flight. 

The  General  flew  me  In  his  helicopter  to 
Cach^u,  Bula  and  Jete.  He  stood  In  the  rain 
to  address  troops  about  to  sail  home  at  the 
end  of  their  commission.  Only  once  was  he 
ruffled.  That  was  when  they  turned  out  the 
guard  m  an  operational  post.  Ceremonial  Is 
out.  "This  is  war." 

General  Splnola  was  wearing  his  "tiger 
suit,"  plus  monocle  and  the  brown  gloves 
and  riding  whip  of  the  cavalry  officer  he  was 
In  Angola.  Like  "Monty,"  he  cultivates  a 
legend. 

Like  "Monty."  he  Is  a  soldier's  general.  He 
listens  to  their  problems  and  suggestions  and 
delegates  responsibility.  The  fat  majors  and 
colonels  have  been  weeded  out.  General  Spln- 
ola accepted  the  toughest  appointment  In 
the  Portuguese  service  on  condition  that  he 
could  pick  his  subordinates,  civil  and  mili- 
tary. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  there  was 
friction  between  the  two.  Later  the  Gover- 
norship and  the  Command-ln-Chlef  were 
combined  In  the  person  of  General  Amaldo 
Schulz.  who  was  Minister  of  the  Interior 
when  The  Queen  visited  Portugal  and.  like 
his  successor,  served  In  Angola  with  dis- 
tinction. 

This  year  Bissau  is  at  least  as  efficient  as 
Lisbon.  To  anyone  who  knew  It  earlier  and 
has  endured  the  trials  and  lassitude  of 
Guinea,  where  even  to  move  Is  an  effort,  this 
Is  a  sizeable  miracle. 

FRE-PORTUCnSSE 

Stone  Age  man  was  in  Guinea — the  princi- 
pal prehistoric  site  is  at  Nhampaisser^ — and 
traces  of  ancient  gold  diggings  in  the  Oeba 
and  Corubal  valleys  recall  the  extensive 
mediaeval  states  of  the  Sudan. 

Portugueee  Guinea  has  been  described  as 
an  "ethnographical  museum"  and  a  "Negro 
Babelao".  Her  peoples  vary  widely  and  are 
easily  recognisable.  Dress  and  dwellings  dif- 
fer. For  example,  the  Fulaa  paint  their 
houses  red,  the  Beafadas  white. 

Pugultlvee  and  exiles  from  Sudanlc  em- 
pires conquered  and  crumbling  Into  Saharan 
sands  were  thrust  down  towards  the  coast 
to  seek  refuge  behind  the  natural  defences 
of  a  myriad  rivers. 

Lack  of  modem  development  has  preserved 
the  old  Negro  and  Arabic  cultures.  Here  are 
people  of  dignity  and  fine  physique.  The 
women  who  go  "topless"  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

The  wood  carvings  of  war  canoes  made  In 
the  Bljagoe  Archipelago  are  inspired  by  their 
raids  upon  the  Beafadas  for  slaves  to  sell  to 
the  European  mariners.  Once  the  Beafadas 
aprp>ealed  tor  protection  to  Philip  in  of 
Portugal  (11  of  Spain) .  In  vain. 

The  Mandlngos,  ll^t  skinned,  intelligent, 
sensitive  feattired,  have  something  of  the  Im- 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


perlal  mien  of  golden  Mall  (or  Melll),  where 
Leo  Afrlcanus  and  mediaeval  Europeans 
Identified  Mansa  Musa,  who  ruled  In  Tim- 
buktu as  "Lord  of  the  Negroes  of  Guinea " 
with  Prester  John,  Muslim  and  Haji  though 
he  was.  The  fourteenth  century  Arab  writer 
and  historian,  Ibn  Batuta,  noted  his  sub- 
jects' hatred  of  Injustice. 

rULANI    INVASION 

When  the  Portuguese  arrived,  the  Man- 
dingo  empire  of  Mall  had  reached  Its  fur- 
thest bounds  and  ran  from  the  Gambia 
mouth  to  the  Lower  Geba.  Invading  Pulanl 
pagans  crossed  the  Gambia  and  Cabu  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  but 
were  worsted  by  the  Beafadas  who  continued, 
with  the  Mandlngos,  to  dominate  the  Interior 
of  Guinea,  exacting  tribute  from  the  Pula 
(or  Fulacunda)  cattlemen. 

Eighteenth  century  revolution  brought 
Muslim  Fulas  to  power  In  the  massif  of  the 
Puta-Jalon.  These  Invaded  what  Is  now 
Portuguese  Guinea  and  enslaved  the  Man- 
dlngos and  Beafadas,  who  in  their  humilia- 
tion became  known  as  Black  P*ulas. 

Only  Portuguese  occupation  halted  the 
Fula  raids  on  the  pagans  of  the  coast  north 
of  the  Geba  river.  To  the  south  Beafadas  and 
Nalus  succumbed. 

THE    DISCOVERIES 

Today  Portugal  takes  more  seriously  than 
some  of  her  allies  the  Communist  design  of 
enveloping  Eur<q)€  from  Africa.  By  Irony  of 
history,  this  Eastern  turning  movement 
against  the  West  Is  the  converse  of  Portugal  a 
circumnavigation,  and  penetration,  of  Africa. 
This  was  part  quest  for  gold  and  slaves  and 
fame  and  knowledge  but  part  also  an  out- 
flanking of  the  Saracen  in  a  last  mediaeval 
crusade.  A  league  was  sought  with  Prester 
John,  the  legendary  Christian  emperor.  The 
Arab  bold  on  the  Eastern  trade  was  to  be 
broken. 

The  Portuguese  led.  Others,  Including 
England,  had  a  finger  In  the  pie.  In  the  year 
of  Agincourt  English  Knights  tocA  part  In 
the  Christian  conquest  of  Ceuta.  So  was  the 
half-English  Navigator  Prince,  who  from 
Lagos,  near  his  castle  and  observatory  at 
Sagres,  sent  forth  the  caravels  of  Christ. 

Some  then  believed  that  the  Rio  Doro,  the 
"River  of  Gold",  lay  somewhere  south  of 
Oape  Bojador.  nom  thereabouts  one  o( 
Prince  Henry's  squires  called  Oil  Eannes 
brought  back  in  1434  a  ^rlg  of  rosemary, 
thus  breaking  the  ^>eU  of  superstition  that 
had  bound  seafarers  with  terror  of  the  seas 
beyond.  In  1456  Dlogo  Gomes  was  exploring 
the  estuaries  of  Guinea. 

Next  year  the  Infante  Henrique  died.  He 
bequeathed  Guinea  "with  all  Its  islands"  to 
his  nephew,  Dom  Fernando.  The  legacy  em- 
braced five  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The 
rest  were  soon  discovered,  too,  and  in  1466 
all  received  a  royal  charter  and  special  privi- 
leges. In  14d9  the  Guinea  coast  between  the 
Senegal  river  and  Sierra  Leone  was  reserved 
for  the  dwrtlers  in  Cape  Verde  and  their 
trade. 

The  history  of  Guinea  and  0^>e  Verde  la 
thus  bound  up  together.  They  were  long 
under  the  same  ecclesiastical  and  civil  Juris- 
diction. Today  they  form  the  single  objective 
of  those  who  wage,  and  beck,  the  subversive 
war. 

AIXIKS    AND    EIVAI.S 

Not  only  were  English  knights  at  Ceuta 
but  En^ish  knights  helped  liberate  Lisbon 
frocn  the  Arabs  and  there  enthroned  a  Sus- 
sex priest  as  Its  first  bishop.  English  bowmen 
had  fought  at  Aljuborrota  where  our  oldest 
alliance  was  bom. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Windsor  In  1386  was 
"for  ever"  and  committed  the  two  thrones 
to  the  defence  of  each  other's  Interests  and 
territories  "wherever  they  n»y  be"  T«t 
Anglo-Portuguese  dealings  In  Africa  have 
not  run  smooth. 
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Hakluyt  records  that  Edward  IV  acceded  to 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador's  request  "to 
stay"  and  sent  an  English  expedition  to  "the 
segneury  ol  Glnnee."  The  seadog  and  slaver, 
John  Hawkins,  sacked  Cach6u,  the  oldest 
Portuguese  settlement  In  Guinea — I  flew 
there  with  General  Splnola  and  our  heUcopter 
angled  low  over  the  ancient  fortress — and 
captured  slave  caravels  lying  in  the  broad 
river. 

In  1578  Drake  sacked  Cldade  Velha,  In 
Praia,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  Cape 
Verde.  This  was  Europe's  flrst  settlement  In 
Africa  and  you  may  see  there  the  ruins  of 
Africa's  only  Gothic  church. 

In  1600  the  Guinea  coast  was  annexed  to 
Cape  Verde.  Captains-Major  were  stationed 
»t  Cach^u  and  Bissau,  now  the  capital.  Por- 
tuguese sovereignty  was  exercised  in  various 
fortified  pracas  and  the  policy  was  ordained 
of  friendly  treatment  of  the  natives,  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  control  and  settlement 
of  lanqados  (outlaws)  and  a  national  trade 
monopoly. 

For  centuries,  however,  the  Portuguese 
writ  ran  little  beyond  the  coastline  and  river 
banks.  The  native  chiefs  feared  that  If  Eu- 
ropeans were  allowed  Inland  they  would  dis- 
cover the  source  of  their  slaves  and  become 
interlopers.  Not  that  the  European  of  the 
era  before  quinine  could  easily  survive  In  the 
dense  rain  forest  that  pressed  hard  upon  the 
coast. 

NEGRO    COVEHNOR 

In  1792  300  English  merchants  attempted 
to  colonise  the  island  of  Bolama  but  quar- 
relled with  the  Inhabitants  and  gave  up.  Por- 
tuguese authority  only  became  undisputed 
after  the  arbitration  of  President  Grant.  A 
statue  In  the  American's  honour  stands  on 
the  Graham  Greenish  waterfront  at  Bolama, 
which  In  1839  became  the  capital  of  what, 
under  the  overseas  reorganisation  done  by 
the  Liberal  regime  In  Lisbon,  was  known  as 
the  Guinea  district  under  Cape  Verde. 

Portugal  was  fortunate  in  having  an  out- 
standing Governor  to  defend  her  territorial 
claims.  Honorlo  Perelra  Barreto  was  a  Negro 
of  Cacb6u.  His  statue  stands  In  the  Praca 
Honorlo  Barreto  in  Blasau. 

THE  CAPITALS 

Bissau  became  the  capital  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Between  1879  and  1942  It 
was  at  Bolama,  now  ghostly  with  departed 
splendour. 

Bissau,  with  a  population  approaching 
30,000.  has  wide  avenues,  modem  buildings, 
some  of  architectural  merit,  a  fascinating 
museum,  an  Imposing  club  for  the  business 
community,  a  cinema,  a  whitewashed 
Cathedral  and  the  old  fortress  of  Sfto  Jos^  de 
Bissau,  known  oolloqulally  as  Amura  and 
still  a  barracks.  On  the  outskirts,  towards  the 
airport  at  Bissalanca.  stands  a  supero  bous- 
ing estate,  constructed  under  General 
Schultz,  complete  with  market,  mosque, 
church  and  social  services. 

PACIFICATION 

In  1886  the  Casamanca  was  ceded  to 
France  in  exchange  for  Congo  territory  now 
within  Angola  and  the  deflnltlve  frontiers 
were  drawn.  The  "scramble  for  Africa",  a 
phrase  popularised  in  a  Times  leader  of  1384, 
was  on.  To  assert  her  sovereignty,  Portugal 
must  show  "effective  occupation."  She  must 
pacify  the  virtually  unadmlnlstered  tribes  of 
the  interior.  To  this  end  were  fought  a 
series  of  little  wars,  which  ended  only  in 
1915. 

Old  men  can  still  remember  the  pacifica- 
tion. Carlotta  Peres,  proprietress  of  an  ex- 
cellent restaurant  at  Nhacra,  near  Bissau, 
was  mistress  of  Captain  Telxelra  Pinto,  who 
with  native  troops  combed  the  Olo  forests 
free  of  hostlles  In  1913.  In  1962  Madame 
Peres  performed  her  own  pacification.  Slngle- 
lianded,  she  suppressed  the  local  revolution- 
aries with  the  thickness  of  her  stick  and  the 
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strength  of  her  personality.  She  was  Invited 
to  Lisbon  and  met  Dr.  Salazar. 
The  PAIGC  Is  active  in  Olo  today. 

TOTTSISlCr 

Late  in  August,  1969,  I  returned  from 
Cape  Verde  and  a  fourth  tour  of  Guinea.  My 
flrst  visit  was  in  October,  1962,  not  long 
after  the  guerrilla  war  began;  I  returned  in 
February,  1966,  and  again  In  May,  1968.  I 
have  received  the  fullest  access  to  classified 
Information  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

I  onoe  told  a  colleague  where  I  was  going. 
"Ah,  Portuguese  Guinea,"  he  sagely  replied, 
"that's  in  South  America,  Un't  It?"  But  then 
few  British  have  ever  gone  there,  apart  from 
some  Protestant  missionaries.  There  Is  no 
British  consul.  The  Consular  Corps  consists 
of  an  able  Frenchman — his  country  is  con- 
cerned for  Senegal  next-door — and  a  Por- 
tuguese acting  for  Belgium. 

Guinea  has  bad,  and  can  provide,  tourist 
attractions.  But  it  Is  no  honeymoon  haunt 
in  1969.  Much  of  the  buffalo,  wild  pig,  gazelle, 
crocodile,  lion  and  leoi^ard  which  would  for- 
merly attract  the  hunter,  has  been  killed  or 
driven  off  in  six  yeeirs  of  war  and  aerial  ac- 
tivity. I  did  sight,  and  miss,  a  basking  croc, 
from  a  LDM  (medium  landing  craft)  escort- 
ing a  convoy  down  the  Rio  Cumblja. 

In  the  slime  on  the  banks  were  terrorist 
footprints.  Men  now  hunt  men  m  Guinea. 

CLIMATE  AND  COtJNTBT 

I  have  now  sampled  every  season,  except 
the  cool  weather  round  Christmas.  The  cli- 
mate of  Guinea  may  be  summed  up  as  humid 
heat,  punctuated  by  tornadoes.  Malarial  and 
unhealthy,  it  is  yet  a  beautiful  country. 
White  settlers  are  few;  there  are  not  many 
large  plantations;  there  Is  no  railway  except 
In  the  dockyard  at  Bissau. 

Both  the  old  capital  and  the  new  are  on 
islands  and  the  Bijagbs  Archipelago  fringe 
the  mainland,  which  is  pancake  flat  until  it 
reaches  the  foothills  of  the  Puta-Jallon.  The 
view  from  the  air  is  of  dark  green  mangroves, 
emerald  green  rice  paddles,  sub-Saharan 
savannah. 

The  territory  is  minutely  dissected  by  tidal 
rivers,  negotiable  by  frigates  in  what  is  an 
amphibious  war,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser 
streams.  Measuring  13,948  square  miles  which 
is  about  the  size  of  Holland,  but  substantially 
less  at  high  tide — some  1,500  square  miles  are 
periodically  flooded — ^thls  Is  a  land  where 
there  is  said  to  be  more  water  than  land. 
"Guln6, "  according  to  the  1913  Boletim  of  the 
Sociedade  de  Georgrafla,  "does  not  require 
roads  because  there  are  many  navigable 
rivers"! 

It  is  an  enclave  hemmed  in  by  Senegal  and 
the  Republic  of  Guinea  (Conakry) .  In  1905  a 
former  adjoint  to  the  Mayor  of  Dakar  called 
M.  J.-E.  Olraud,  full  of  the  mission  civilisa- 
trice,  addressed  the  Sociiti  de  la  Geographic, 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

"Souhaitons  m6me  que  dans  un  avenir  rap- 
prochi  notre  pays  puisse  acquirir  paciflque- 
ment  lea  detix  enclaves  de  la  Gambrie  anglaiae 
et  de  la  Guin^e  portuguaise,  dont  le  r6le 
naturel  parait  d'itre  rattacher  d  notre  Soudan 
occidental  dont  la  cohesion  serait  ainsi 
compute."'  France  and  England  have  left. 
Portugal  remains. 

THE  PEOPLE 

Portuguese  Guinea,  with  half  a  mlUlon 
folk,  is  densely  Inhabited  by  African  stand- 
ards. The  population  Increased  substantially 
between  1950  and  1960,  owing  to  better  health 
and  rising  living  standards. 

There  are  more  than  30  tribes,  and,  apart 
from  Lebanese  traders,  ubiquitous  on  the 
West  Coast  or  Africa,  a  permanent  white  and 
mulatto  population  of  about  7,000  supply 
lighter  threads  in  the  ethnic  tapestry. 

The  natives  may  speak  Creole  or  one  of 
many  dialects  but  will  describe  themselves 
"Portuguese,"  which  In  law  they  all  are. 
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From  the  Bijagbs  Archipelago  through 
Senegal  to  the  Gambia  are  Felupe  ( nK>re  cor- 
rectly Dyola),  an  assortment  of  tribes  de- 
scribed as  "typically  Negro."  Matrillneal,  they 
w<orsh.lp  a  god  of  the  sky  and  the  rain. 

The  Arab  culture  of  the  Fulas,  who  form 
20  per  cent  of  the  population,  is  apparent  in 
their  music  and  dances,  their  gowns,  tur- 
bans and  tarboo^es. 

RELIGION 

The  Fulas,  Futa-Fulas  and  Mandlngos 
(12.5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Guinea) 
are  Muslim.  Among  the  Ralantas  (30  per 
cent) ,  Manjacos  (14  per  cent)  many  are  Anl- 
mlst,  as  Is  more  than  half  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Seven  other  tribes  account  for  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Guinea. 

As  elsewhere  In  West  Africa.  Islam  makes 
many  more  converts,  more  easily,  than  does 
Christianity.  Only  flve  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation Is  recorded  as  Christian,  noostly  Cath- 
olic. 

In  1940  Guinea  achieved  ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence of  the  see  of  Santiago  de  Cabo 
Verde.  In  1955  It  became  an  Apostolic  Per- 
fecture.  This  Is  mission  territory.  Portuguese 
and  Italian  Franciscans  are  among  the  reli- 
gious and  secular  clergy  who  preach,  teach 
and  care  for  the  lepers,  the  sick  and  the  or- 
phans— including  war  victims  from  both 
sides. 

At  Bor,  necu'  Bissau,  the  Franciscan  Mis- 
sionaries of  Mary  have  run  a  famous  chil- 
dren's home  and  nursery  since  1935.  Their 
girls  are  taught  cooking,  sewing,  embroidery 
and  other  home  crafts,  and  are  In  high  de- 
mand as  wives. 

FAITH    AGAINST    COMMUNISM 

The  Mu^lm  Fulas  are  a  sword  arm  of  Cath- 
olic Portugal.  The  Army  builds  and  repairs 
mosques.  The  dazzling  new  mesquita  at  Ba- 
fat&  Is  celebrated  in  Islam.  The  Government 
fly  hajis  (pUgrlms)  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 

When  In  Aldeia  Formosa  (Quebol),  I  call 
on  Cherno  Raschld,  a  holy  man  whose  spir- 
itual sway  extends  to  the  Republic  of  Guinea. 
I  remain  the  only  non-Portuguese  white  man 
with  whom  he  has  conversed.  Amllcar  Cabral, 
the  leader  of  the  nationalist  party,  the 
PAIGC,  sent  him  an  emissary,  but  the  Cher- 
no  keeps  the  pecM;e  for  Portugal. 

AGRICDLTtTRE  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  trlbe^}e<^le  till,  and  herd,  seml-no- 
madlcally,  under  tribal  custom.  Only  a  third 
or  80  of  the  country  Is  cultivated  but  It  was 
self-sufficient  In  rice,  the  staff  of  life  fcM- 
many,  until  terror  and  conflict  disrupted 
agrlciilture  and  obstructed  communications 
in  parts  of  the  Province. 

The  main  crops  are  the  mancarra  (cashew 
nut)  In  Farlm,  Bafat4  and  Gabu  districts; 
palm  oil  in  Cach6u,  Gebu  and  Bijagbs;  rice 
In  Manosa,  Catl6,  Fulacunda,  Bissau  and 
S&o  Domlngos.  As  Is  usual  in  West  Africa, 
millet,  cassava,  sweet  potato  and  sugar  cane 
are  also  grown.  Research  has  been  done  at 
the  Pessub^  agricultural  station  on  cocoa 
beans,  groundnuts  and  pineapples.  There  are 
agricultural  demonstrators  and  veterinary 
staff  in  the  Interior. 

There  Is  good  timber,  which,  with  ground- 
nuts and  coconuts,  is  a  main  export.  Saw- 
mills, extraction  plants  and  the  Sacor  oil 
refinery  at  Bandlm  are  the  chief  Industrial 
enterprises.  The  bauxite  deposits  are  hard  to 
get  at  and  Guinea  lacks  sources  of  power. 

HOW   GUINEA  IS  GOVERNED 

The  people  of  Guinea  are  all  Portuguese 
citizens  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  Portu- 
guese in  Macao,  Madeira  or  Mlnho. 

Like  other  Portuguese  Provinces.  Guinea 
sends  representatives  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  Corporative  Chamber  In  Lisbon,  as 
well  as  to  the  Overseas  Council,  which  ad- 
vises the  Minister  of  Ultramar.  Guinea's 
"M.P."  is  James  Pinto  Bull,  formerly  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Provincial  Government, 
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who  retired  from  public  aervloe  to  go  \nto 
business. 

Like  other  Overseas  Provinces,  Guinea 
exercises  considerable  local  autonomy  in 
finance  and  administration.  A  provincial 
budget  is  drawn  up  annually  and  voted  o  i  by 
the  Legislative  Council,  which  consist!  of 
members  elected  for  four  years,  together 
with  the  Secretary-General,  a  legal  aid  a 
financial  officer. 

The  basic  administrative  sub-dlvUloa  is 
the  posto.  The  ctie/e  de  poato  (district  of- 
ficer) works  with  the  reguloa  (traditional 
chiefs)  and  chefes  de  tabanca  (village  h Bad- 
men)  The  trlbespeople  In  effect  go  tern 
themselves  through  their  own  couicUs. 
Those  who  move  to  town  usually  malr  tain 
their  ties  with  their  villages. 

"ITie  posts  are  grouped  In  nine  conce  hos. 
Bissau.  Bolama,  Bafat4,  Blssor&,  Ca^b^u, 
Catlo.  Parlm.  Oabu  (Nova  Lamego)  and 
Mansoa,  and  three  circunscricdes,  Bljiig<is. 
Falacunda  and  S&o  Domlngos,  under  Admin- 
istrators. 

Local  civil  and  police  officers  include  Na- 
tives, mulattos  and  a  number  of  Ooanese 
exiled  from  the  "State  of  India."  One  ad- 
mirable chefe  de  posto  I  have  met  hid  a 
Portuguese  father  and  a  Pula  mother. 

There  are  elected  Municipal  Councls  in 
the  larger,  and  Municipal  Committees  IZi  the 
lesser,  towns. 

EDUCATION  I 

The  clvU  administration,  the  Armed  Purees 
and  the  Missions  are  partners  In  educaltlon, 
and  In  town  and  tabanca  (Creole  for  village) 
there  are  Islamic  schools  where  Muslim  boys 
squat  to  chant  from  the  Koran. 

There  are  21,612  pupUs  In  prlm«tfy.  and 
1.358  In  secondary  school,  and  346  at)  the 
Hon6rlo  Berreto  Lyceum  In  Bissau,  n^ed 
after  the  celebrated  Negro  Governor  49^  pu- 
pils are  training  at  the  Industrial,  Priofes- 
slonal  and  Technical  School.  The  Dr.  BUva 
Tavares  Agricultural  Apprenticeship  School 
takes  boarders  from  the  countryslda.  At 
Bafata  the  Catholic  fathers  run  a  trade  school 
for  boys.  | 

18  scholarships  are  awarded  >annuall^  for 
secondary  and  higher  studies  in  Eiir<^p>ean 
Portugal  by  the  State,  the  Provincial  Ctov- 
erument.  the  Bissau  municipality,  adbiln- 
Istratlve  departments,  the  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Association,  private  enterprise  an^  the 
Oulbenklan  Foundation. 

A  few  native  seminarians  train  foi  the 
priesthood  in  the  metropole. 

IXAMPLE    TO    .vnilCA 

In  1963  a  World  Health  Organisation]  mis- 
sion to  Guinea,  Angola  and  Mozambique 
came  to  the  following  codcluslons:  — 

(a)  The  Portuguese  authorities  gavf  the 
WHO  experts  every  facility.  Nothing  wa4  hid- 
den from  them  and  they  were  not  dlssiiaded 
from  going  anywhere.  ! 

(b)  There  are  exemplary  health  services 
in  all  three  provinces. 

(c)  The  local  inhabitants  have  full  con- 
fidence In  the  health  services.  j 

(d)  The  Rural  Labour  Code  Is  ftrlctl^  ap- 
plied In  all  three  provinces,  which  abplles 
without  discrimination  to  all  racial  an^  cul- 
tural groups  and  guarantees  worker^  and 
their  families  medical  assistance.  j 

(e)  Existing  plans  would  lead  to  a  better 
standard  of  living.  j 

(f)  There  are  flrst-class  hospitals  lb  the 
three  provinces. 

(g)  There  is  no  racial  discrimination. 

M.  Raoul  Pollereau  of  WHO  recordeq  that 
"within  a  few  years  leprosy  will  be  conqkiered 
and  you  will  then  be  able  to  be  one  ^f  the 
first  territories  in  the  world  where  leprosy 
will  have  disappeared."  The  Poirtugues^  con- 
quest of  both  leprosy  and  sleeping  sickness 
baa  been  oommended  as  "an  example  to  Afri- 
ca." The  only  threat  to  its  complete  success 
Is  the  terrorist  obstruction  of  Inoculation 
and  supervlaloQ. 

But  Mr  Basil  Davidson  *  knows  betted  than 
WHO  — 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Elsewhere  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
colonial  period  saw  a  great  deal  of  effort  di- 
rected at  tropical  scourges  such  as  these.  But 
not  In  Gulne;  the  colony  could  simply  not  af- 
ford It." 

Mr.  Davidson  was  writing  In  1969  but  re- 
tailing 1954  statistics  given  by  Commander 
Telxerla  de  Mota,  now  Naval  Chief  of  Staff 
In  Guinea,  In  his  authoritative  two-volume 
monograph,  Guine-Portuguesa '  and  quoted 
by  the  PAIOC  leader,  Amllcar  Cabral,  In  his 
Report  to  U.N.  of  1961. 

ATUCAN  FORCXS  OF  SrrBVKRSION 

In  PAIOC  the  Portuguese  are  at  grips  with 
a  formidable.  Insidious  foe.  The  military 
forces  of  Amllcar  Cabral  may  number  6,000, 
of  whom  about  half  may  be  In  Portuguese 
territory. 

His  armed  forces  of  "popular  revolution" 
(PARP)  Include  an  Exercito  Popular  (Peo- 
ples Army)  and  a  GuerrtlAa  Popular.  On 
paper  at  least  PAIGC  reproduces  an  adminis- 
trative and  command  structure  after  the 
Portuguese  pattern.  Amllcar  and  his  com- 
rades are,  after  all.  Portuguese  In  upbringing 
and  education.  The  PAIGC  troops  wear  cam- 
ouflage uniform  similar  to  the  loyal  Portu- 
guese and  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
their  own  black  soldiers  and  Irregulars.  The 
majority  of  rebels  are  Balantas. 

Cabral  has  divided  Guinea  Into  northern, 
eastern  and  southern  "Inter-reglons,"  sub- 
divided Into  zones. 

The  Peoples  Army  (E.P.)  comprises  mobile 
groups  Intended  to  operate  anywhere  under 
the  direct  orders  of  the  Inter-Regional  Com- 
mittee. Their  role  Is  to  engage  the  enemy, 
sustain  the  guerrilla  forces  (G.P.)  and  mo- 
bilize and  organize  the  people  against  their 
rulers. 

The  basic  E.P.  unit  is  a  group  of  21  made 
up  of: 

Leader. 

Political  Commissar. 

Bazooka  aimer. 

Bazooka  loader. 

L.M.G.  aimer. 

L.M.O.  loader. 

6  rlfiemen. 

7  snipers. 

Each  such  group  contains  3  sub-groups 
with  Its  leader  and  5,  usually  supported  by  a 
mortar  oi>erated  by  4-6  men  and  a  heavy 
machine-gtm  manned  by  a  team  of  4. 

That  is  the  basic  unit.  A  tougher  proposi- 
tion are  the  bi-ffroupos.  hard-hitting  combat 
units  endowed  with  additional  fire  power.  A 
bi-grupo  consists  of  the  following:  — 

Leader. 

Political  Commissar. 

3  bazooka  aimers. 

3  bazooka  loaders. 

3  L.M.O.  aimers. 

3  L.M.O.  loaders 

9  riflemen. 

3  snipers. 

There  are  three  sub-groups  to  each  W- 
groupo.  The  sub-group  is  made  up  of  a  leader, 
bazooka  aimer,  bazooka  loader,  together  with 
three  riflemen  and  snlp>ers.  The  normal  sup- 
porting arms  for  a  bi-grupo  are  two  mortars 
and  two  heavy  machine  guns. 

TBRSORIST    BASES 

The  G.P.  have  Installed  bases  and  some 
field  hospitals  in  densely  forested  parts  of 
the  Province  In  Olo.  where  PAIOC  is  strong, 
there  are  eU>out  12  bases  and  more  in  the 
South.  The  main  ones  are  at  Canjambari  on 
Che  Northern,  and  Unai  on  the  Southern 
Front.  Each  base  Is  manned  by  a  garrison 
whose  strength  may  range  from  32  to  64,  be- 
sides Its  leader  and  political  commissar,  and 
comprises  four  groups,  each  consisting  of  a 
leader  and  eight  rank  and  file.  Their  weap- 
ons are  rifles  and  both  light  and  heavy  ma- 
chine guns.  The  base  Itself  is  also  provided 
with  a  bazooka,  a  heavy  machine-gun  and  a 
mortar.  As  fast  as  the  Portuguese  destroy  a 
base,  the  PAIGC  make  It  good.  Field  hospl- 
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tals,  served  by  Cuban  doctors,  have  been  set 
up  at  Mor^s  and  Xltole. 

In  addition  to  the  FARP,  a  teenage  JIfiljcia 
Popular  (M.P.)  has  been  recruited  to  spy  and 
forage.  The  MJ".  Is  organized  In  regions, 
zones,  sections  and  groups.  Each  group  in- 
cludes a  leader,  political  commissar  and  15 
militia  of  both  sexes.  Every  section,  zone  and 
region  Is  controlled  by  Its  Committee  and, 
at  the  top,  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
consists  of  a  Chairman,  Political  Commissar, 
two  Vice-Chalrmen  (one  of  them  a  woman) 
and  a  Secretary. 

24   TONS   OF  CAPTURED   ABMS 

Except  for  air  support,  possession  of  which 
would  "escalate"  operations  to  the  discom- 
fort of  the  republics  harbouring  the  ter- 
rorists, the  PAIGC  lacks  for  little  in  the  way 
of  warlike  material.  In  some  respects  it  is 
better  armed  than  the  Portuguese.  Its  troops 
are  equipped  with  Soviet,  Czech,  East  Ger- 
man, Chinese,  Cuban  and  a  sprinkling  of 
American  and  British  weapons.  These  include 
Russian  82  mm.  recollless  cannon,  82.5  mm. 
bazookas,  heavy  and  light  mortars,  12.7  mm. 
anti-aircraft  machine  guns,  multi -barrelled 
Kalashnlkov  automatic  rifles,  land  mines, 
anti -personnel   mines  and  grenades. 

In  August  I  Inspected  the  24  tons  of  Com- 
munist material  Just  captured  at  CoUna  do 
Norte,  on  the  northern  border  with  Senegal. 
Some  of  it  was  displayed  under  the  flagstaff 
of  the  local  garrison;  the  rest  I  saw  at  the 
Air  Force  base  at  Blssalanca,  where  It  had 
been  taken  by  the  green-bereted  parachutists 
who  had  shaxed  In  this  most  successful  op- 
eration. (In  Portugal  the  paras  are  part  of 
the  Air  Force.) 

The  1968  version  of  the  Degtyarev.  as  used 
in  Vietnam,  was  in  evidence.  A  bazooka  was 
marked.  "Cuba  Exercito  Rebelde." 

Ammunition  boxes  bore  at  one  end  the 
name  of  a  Soviet  manufacturer,  at  the  other 
"PAIGC  Conacry.  ' 

In  my  possession  are  Soviet-made  "dum- 
dum" bullets,  which  are  against  the  con- 
ventions of  war. 

Also  amongst  the  captured  material  were 
exercise  books  for  Instruction  and  propa- 
ganda literature  in  Portuguese,  all  printed 
in  the  USSR.  A  booklet  commemorating  the 
centenary  of  Lenin's  birth  contained  photo- 
graphs of  PAIGC  leaders. 

These  are  the  weapons,  physical  and  psy- 
chological, of  the  PAIGC  of  Amllcar  Cabral. 
There  are  other  revolutionary  parties,  too. 
We  may  pass  briefly  over  BNGC  (Bloc  des 
Naturela  de  Guin^e-Biaaau ) .  Its  leader,  a 
Pula  called  Oumaro  Gano,  once  worked  in 
Senegal,  until  AmUcar  Cabral  had  him 
chased  Into  the  Gambia.  BNGB  believes  In  a 
peaceful  negotiation  of  autonomy,  and  la 
against  Cape  Verdtan  dominance  In  Guinea. 
The  PAIGC  rival  FLING  (Front  pour  la 
lutte  pour  Vindependence  de  la  Guinee  Par- 
tugaiae ) ,  which  now  does  little  but  talk 
and  bring  out  Its  paper  Bombolon.  Its  weap- 
ons and  soldiers  are  strictly  controlled  by 
the  Senegalese  gendarmerie.  Frangols  Mendy 
has  been  replaced  as  leader  by  Benjamin 
Pinto  Bull  and  the  party  is  divided  within 
itself.  Paulo  Dias  heads  a  pro-Cuban,  pro- 
Chinese  fraction. 

But  the  OAU  has  cut  off  funds  for  FLINO 
In  accordance  with  Its  policy  of  one  move- 
ment per  territory  to  be  "liberated"— 
FRELIMO  for  Mo<;amblque.  MPLA  for  Angola, 
PAICG  for  "Guinea-Bissau".  Senegal,  too, 
has  withdrawn  support  from  FLING.  When 
President  Senghor's  Francophil  "African  So- 
cialism" was  under  fire  from  the  Marxist  PAI 
(Parti  Afriqain  de  Vindependence)  In  1968. 
he  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  AmUcar 
Cabral  granting  PAIGC  bases  and  free  move- 
ment In  his  territory.  This  Is  one  reason  why 
PAIGC  have  been  able  to  step  up  their  oper- 
ations. Another  is  the  presence  of  Cuban 
mercenaries  acting  as  Instructors,  radio  op«- 
atora  and  medicos.  On  the  19th  November 
last  year  a  Cuban  army  captain.  Pedro  Bod- 
rlguez    Peralta.    was    captured    after    being 
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wounded  In  a  Portuguese  ambush.  He  had 
been  attached  to  the  PAIGC  by  the  Cuban 
Government  five  months  previously. 

PAICC  A  CAPE  VERDE  MOVEMENT 

Note  the  "C"  In  PAIGC — the  African  Party 
for  the  Independence  of  (Portuguese)  Guinea 
and  Cape  Verde.  Cape  Verdlans  are  something 
of  an  611te  in  Guinea.  They  are  to  the  fore 
In  official  and  commercial  posts.  Thus,  in 
Bissau,  If  you  embark  on  the  somewhat 
lengthy  task  of  sending  a  cable  or  cashing 
a  cheque,  you  are  likely  to  be  served  by  a 
pretty  Cape  Verdlan  girl.  There  are  Cape 
Verdlan  ground  staff  in  the  Air  Force  (Guinea 
and  Cape  Verde  constitute  a  single  Air  Zone) 
and  Cape  Verdlan  engineers  In  the  Bissau 
dockyard. 

Prom  Amllcar  Cabral  down.  Cape  Verdlans 
predominate  In  the  hierarchy  of  PAIGC, 
which  is  resented  by  Negro  members.  In  Jtily, 
1967,  some  of  the  leading  Negroes  plotted  to 
assassinate  Cabral;  but  he  got  wind  of  the 
conspiracy  and  some  of  them  were  liquidated. 
They  say  that  there  is  talk  in  the  PAIGC  of 
having  to  .fight  another  war,  when  they  have 
ousted  the  Portuguese,  a  war  against  the 
Cape  Verdlans. 

AMILCAR  CABRAL 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  Party  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  Cape  Verdlan  father 
and  a  Mandlngo  mother.  He  was  born  at 
Bafat&.  He  won  a  scholarship  to  Lisbon  Uni- 
versity after  doing  well  at  the  Lyceum  In 
S4o  Vicente  in  Cape  Verde.  His  teacher  of 
English  told  me  what  a  good  pupil  Amllcar 
was.  He  became  an  agronomist  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  home  Province  and 
showed  exceptional  promise.  Unfortunately, 
he  fell  foul  of  a  white  superior  who  was  his 
professional  Inferior.  He  drifted  to  other 
jobs  in  Lisbon  and  Angola,  then  defected  to 
Conakry,  by  1958  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Guinea  which  under  S6kou  Tour6's  lead- 
ership had  defied  General  de  Gaulle  and  opted 
out  of  the  French  Community.  AmUcar  may 
have  been  Influenced  by  his  Marxist  wife,  a 
white  Portuguese  whose  brother  Is  serving 
as  an  officer  In  the  Army.  They  have  since 
parted. 

Cabral  attended  the  "Three  Continents" 
Conference  at  Havana  In  1966,  met  the  late 
Ch6  Guevara  and  Is  highly  thought  of  by 
Fidel  Castro.  In  October,  1969,  he  was  pro- 
minent together  with  Judas  Honwana  of  the 
Mozambique  Liberation  Front  (FRELIMO) 
and  five  other  leaders  of  African  'liberation' 
movements,  at  an  International  symposium 
held  by  the  Russians  at  Alma-Ata,  capital  of 
the  Soviet  Central  Asian  Republic  of  Kazakh- 
stan. The  gathering.  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Soviet  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  In  1970  of  Len- 
in's birth  and  Its  theme  was  Leninist  teach- 
ing on  national  liberation  revolutions.  Cabral 
Is  certainly  a  cut  above  some  of  the  postures 
further  South,  who,  like  Dukes  of  Plaza  Toro, 
lead  their  regiment  from  behind  In  places  like 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

POLmCAL  WARFARE 

Besides  up-to-date  Communist  arms, 
PAIOC  has  the  use  of  Radio  LibertacAo  In 
Conakry.  Some  extravagant  claims  are  broad- 
cast, for  Instance,  the  "capture"  of  Bedanda, 
where  In  1968  I  visited  a  locally  recruited 
Negro  company,  embarked  In  the  LDM  (med- 
ium landing  craft)  of  a  river  convoy — and 
missed  my  croc.  Six  months  before  that 
Algiers  Radio  reported  a  raid  on  Bissau.  Mos- 
cow Radio  went  one  better  and  reported  the 
bombing  of  Bissau  by  20  aircraft.  In  fact 
there  was  a  long  range  mortar  attack  on  the 
airport.  Little  damage  was  done. 

PAIGC  commit  fewer  atrocities  than  the 
organizations  operating  against  Portugal  in 
Angola  and  Mocamblque — though,  cruelly, 
faked  letters  purporting  to  come  from  com- 
pany commanders  In  Guinea  are  sometimes 
sent  tD  the  homes  of  serving  Portuguese 
soldiers  falsely  announcing  their  death  In 
action.  Examples  havie  been  shown  to  me  at 
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the  Lisbon  offices  of  the  Movimento  Nacional 
Feminino,  which  roughly  corresponds  to  the 
W.R.V.8.,  by  Its  leader  Madame  Cecilia  Suplco 
Pinto,  who  might  be  described  as  Portugal's 
"Lady  Mountbatten".  She  has  the  same 
burning  concern  for  the  wounded  and  dis- 
tressed. We  flrst  met  In  Guinea  In  1966. 
"Lady  Mountbatten"  had  become  the  Portu- 
guese soldiers'  "Vera  Lynn."  She  visited  units 
In  all  sectors  and  sang  fado  to  her  own 
guitar  accompaniment.  Nothing  like  this  had 
happened  before,  and  It  was  not  the  normal 
behavloiir  of  a  Portuguese  society  lady. 
"Cellnha,"  as  she  Is  known,  also  told  me  of 
Communist  women  who  have  Imptersonated 
her  own  welfare  workers  and  ghoullshly 
appeared  in  peasant  homes  to  give  llelng 
news  of  a  son  or  husband  dead  In  a  Guinea 
swamp. 

WAR    OF    WORDS 

Monotonously,  under  datelines  not  even  as 
near  as  Conakry,  there  appear  reports  of 
most  of  Guinea  passing  under  PAIGC  con- 
trol. On  each  visit  I  have  found  such  reports 
exaggerated  to  the  point  of  fantasy.  The 
story  goes  that  when  Amllcar  Cabral  met 
the  International  Press  In  President  S^kou 
Tour6's  capital  a  naive,  or  naughty.  Journal- 
ist asked  him:  "Why  then  Is  this  Press  con- 
ference being  held  here?" 

In  subversive  war  "control"  Is  a  different 
term  which  can  be  misleading.  Deep  pene- 
tration Is  chUd's  play  for  the  well-armed 
guerrilla  fighters  who  lay  mines  or  ambushes 
on  roads,  tracks  and  rivers,  and  make  their 
nocturnal  filts  from  Inviolable  bases  In 
foreign  territory.  Compare  Angola,  Mocam- 
blque, Rhodesia.  Who  controls  what  In 
Vietnam?  Not  that  the  PAIOC  are  as  success- 
ful as  the  Vletmlnh  and  the  Vletcong. 
Bissau  Is  not  Saigon. 

The  BlJagbs  Islands  and  the  Islands  of 
Bissau  and  Bolama  are  unscathed  by  ter- 
rorism. I  have  motored  unarmed  and  without 
military  escort  from  Bissau  to  Nhacra  and 
beyond,  whereas  elsewhere  one  travels  In 
convoy.  A  murderous  outrage  near  the  cap- 
ital some  while  ago  turned  out  to  be  a 
crime  passionel.  ...  In  Bolama  a  few 
months  ago  a  mine  exploded  on  the  road 
from  the  local  airfield  to  the  sea,  damaging 
a  car  and  wounding  two  soldiers  and  a 
civilian.  A  second  mine  was  discovered  the 
same  day  on  the  same  road.  But  the  probable 
source  of  these  outrages  was  the  Zunqulera 
area  on  the  mainland  opposite  Bolama. 

This  Is  a  tract  where  the  Portuguese  con- 
cede "dual  control."  In  such  areas  communi- 
cations are  so  difficult  that  the  people  must 
needs  placate  the  latest  visitors,  be  they  Por- 
tuguese on  patrol  or  a  guerrilla  group. 

General  Splnola,  who  Is  practical  as  well  as 
aggressive,  ordered  withdrawal  from  B611  In 
the  east  and.  If  It  pleases  them,  the  terrorists 
may  claim  to  have  occupied  the  surrounding 
territory  that  borders  the  Republic  of 
Guinea.  But  there  Is  no  population  for  them 
to  "control."  It  has  long  since  fied  the  terror 
and  the  war. 

SUBVERSIVE  GRAND  STRATEGY 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  In  1963,  the 
Balantas,  and  others,  fell  under  revolution- 
ary persuasion.  By  1965  the  south  country 
along  the  Rio  Caclne  was  a  cockpit  of  gner- 
rllla  activity  seeping  north-westward  towards 
the  heart  of  the  Province. 

PAIGC  strategy  was  to  try  to  link  up  an- 
other of  their  strongholds  In  the  traditionally 
turbulent  Olo  region  around  Farim,  Man- 
saba,  Mansoa,  Blssor&,  and  drive  a  wedge 
through  the  narrow  waist  of  the  country. 
They  thus  hoped  to  sever  the  peaceful  loyal, 
groundnut-producing  north-east  from  the 
trading  ports  of  Bafat4,  Bambadlnca  and 
Bissau. 

The  Portuguese,  however,  reinforced  their 
river  patrols,  using  naval  landing  craft  and 
marines  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  garrisoned 
the  southern  border  posts  of  Gadambel.  San- 
gonha  and  Cacuca  to  Intercept  Infiltrators. 

In  Olo  villages  were  fortified  and  their  in- 
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habitants  armed.  Posts  were  established 
round  Blssum  to  check  incursions  from  Sen- 
egal. A  line  of  defended  villages  runs  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cambaju  on  the  Sen- 
egal  frontier  to  Bambadlnca. 

PAIGC  still  Infests  Olo,  notably  round 
Canjambari,  Mores  and  Sara.  But  Qult&fine, 
in  the  south,  is  hardly  as  described  by  their 
propaganda.  Last  year  It  was  largely  cleaned 
up  with  the  assistance  of  parachutists  landed 
from  helicopters.  In  August  of  this  year  I 
spent  a  day  and  a  night  In  what  Mr.  Basil 
Davidson  calls  the  "liberated  zone,  the  coastal 
zone  of  Qult&fine".'  A  political  commissar, 
formerly  a  schoolmaster,  had  been  captured 
in  the  Catl6  sector  and  the  battalion  com- 
mander gave  examples  of  co-operatton  be- 
tween Balantas  and  F\ilas  against  the  enemy 
of  their  peace. 

OPENING    UP   THE    INTERIOR 

Terrorism  has  profited  from  poor  com- 
munications with  the  Province,  and  road 
building  Is  a  major  clvll-mllitary  activity.  In 
1968  I  drove  without  escort  along  the  straight 
tarmac  road  connecting  Bambandlnca  with 
Bafat&.  Bambadlnca  is  the  port — It  has  two 
Jetties,  one  for  high,  the  other  for  low,  tide — 
for  Bafata,  which  Is  the  second  commercial 
centre  in  Guinea  and  a  pretty  Portuguese 
town,  all  white  and  terracotta. 

Last  August  I  flew  along  the  line  of  the 
road  Pelundo-Catora.  Between  Bula  and 
Catora  it  Is  already  metalled  and  the  tarmac 
will  eventually  go  through  to  Telxelra  Pinto. 

Airfields  are  being  enlarged,  to  take  Jets, 
at  Bafat&,  Nova  Lamego  and  Cufar,  near 
Catl6  In  Qult&fine. 

"FIGHT   FOR   THE   PEOPLE" 

Improved  communications  by  road  and  air 
will  lighten  the  heavy,  unremitting  labours 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  But,  as  their  com- 
manders are  the  flrst  to  acknowledge,  there 
is  no  purely  military  solution  to  their  prob- 
lem. Given  the  situation  and  terrain  of 
Guinea,  the  attitude  of  her  neighbours  and 
the  calibre  and  armament  of  the  PAIGC,  the 
Portuguese  military  achievement  is  remark- 
able and  without  widespread  popular  support 
their  position  would  by  now  have  become 
untenable. 

In  their  field  manual  the  Portuguese  pro- 
claim that  "the  fight  against  subversion  Is  a 
fight  for  the  people  and  never  against  the 
I>eople."  The  reference  Is  to  Mao  Tsetung's 
treatise,  GuerrlJIa  Warfare,  In  which  the 
Chinese  veteran  says  that  "It  is  only  un- 
disciplined troops  who  make  the  people  their 
enemies  and  who,  like  the  fish  out  of  its 
natural  element,  cannot  live." 

The  I^ortugueee  claim  that  they  are  taking 
the  "water"  away  from  the  "fish." 

This  Is  the  main  purpose  of  the  policy  of 
"regroupment."  It  Is  a  difficult  operation  and 
the  authorities  were  slow  to  start.  It  was  ob- 
jected that  tribal  life  and  agriculture  would 
be  disrupted.  But  terrorism  was  already  do- 
ing this  and  one  of  the  PAIGC's  successes 
has  been  to  compel  the  Importation  of  rice 
Into  a  Province  which  formerly  grew  at  least 
enough  for  its  needs.  In  Bissau  I  watched 
the  unloading  of  rice  from  a  Greek  mer- 
chantman. 

REGROUPMENT 

Regroupment  Is  now  a  main  Instrument  of 
countersub version.  In  Its  early  stages  it  was 
a  largely  civil  undertaking.  Thus,  in  Olo 
the  administration  regrouped  Balantas  at 
Blssum  and  a  predominantly  Balanta  papu- 
lation at  Antotlnha.  Since  then  it  has  be- 
come a  Joint  enterprise  with  the  military; 
In  the  first  Instance  on  the  responsibility  of 
Individual  units,  latterly  as  part  of  a  co-ordi- 
nated plan. 

New,  and  better,  villages  are  built  by  the 
people,  vtrlth  expert  help,  along  roads  and 
rivers  and  near  Army  posts  where  they  can 
be  shielded  from  terrorist  influence  and  In- 
timidation and  protected  t^ainst  armed  at- 
tack.   There    the   fugitives   of   war   can    be 
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brought  back  from  tbelr  places  of  refuge  <^ 
both  sides  of  the  frontiers  and  afforded 
security  from  molestation  or  conscrlptKjn 
Into  the  service  of  PAIGC.  Thousands  w4o 
were  impressed  Into  the  terrorist  ranks  hsfe 
come  back  to  the  flag.  Often  they  bring  th««r 
weapons  with  them.  Safe  conducts  and  prop- 
agandist strip  cartoons  In  bright  color- 
are  disseminated  stnd  drc^>ped  from  the 

SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

On  the  more  positive  side  of  this  battle  ffcr 
the  people,  regroupment  Is  used  to  brl^g 
them  education  and  social  services.  The  cl^l 
power,  the  military  and  the  regulca  meet  (n 
refreshingly  unbureaucratlc  local  commit- 
tees. The  Invention  of  the  last  Gtovemdr. 
General  Amaldo  Schulz.  they  are  known  4s 
cadmils.  They  underUke  the  sinking  of  wells, 
the  running  of  peasant  co-operatives,  tte 
distribution  of  Improved  ploughs  and  seeos. 
and  organize  collective  cultivation.  In  tte 
first  year  of  Its  Ufe  the  Club  de  Mancarra. 
a  producers'  oo-operatlve  at  Bajacunda 
banked  14,000  eacv.doa. 

The  Army  build  primary  schools  aitd 
"sanitary  posts"  In  each  area  of  regroup- 
ment. They  are  later  handed  over  to  t»e 
civil  administration.  Guinea  has  never  be- 
fore enjoyed  medical  care  on  this  admittedly 
stUl  Imperfect  scale.  The  "sanitary  post*" 
and  the  Army  doctors  attract  many  patients 
from  across  the  frontiers.  The  Air  Force  op- 
erates a  "flying  doctor  service,"  moving  ser- 
ous cases  to  the  hospitals  In  Bissau,  Bafal^, 
Parlm.  Telxelra  Pinto  or  Catl6.  I 

Toung  officers  of  Lisbon's  jeuneaae  dorte 
and  from  the  University  find  a  new  sense  bf 
purpose  m  helping  the  people  of  Guinea  to 
Improve  their  conditions  of  life. 

SXIT  DETENSE 

Each  regroupment  Is  garrisoned  by  regul 
troops  until  the  people  are  ready  to  under- 
take their  own  defense.  Members  of  neaijly 
every  tribe,  Mandlngos,  Manjocos  and  Bala^- 
tas,  as  well  as  Pulas,  are  Issued  with  Mausejs, 
sometimes  with  Lee-Bnflelds,  and  with  light 
machlneguns  Some  79  mm.  grenade  throw- 
ers and  mortars  have  been  distributed  a^d 
a  certain  number  of  heavy  machlne-guAs, 
Captured  Communist  weapons  are  also  glvf  n 
out.  It  has  been  found  that  this  helps  the 
people  to  overcome  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
scale  and  quality  of  the  PAIGC's  armameat. 

Cambaju,  on  the  southern  border,  hks 
withstood  frequent  attacks,  in  one  of  which 
the  civilian  defenders  killed  20  terrortsis. 
That  Is  but  one  example  of  the  courage  and 
loyalty  Portugal  can  command  among  the 
people  of  Guinea.  I 

The  people's  war  against  the  PAIGC  hRs 
revealed  that  the  Pulas,  although  unshal^- 
ably  loyal,  have  no  undisputed  pre-emlnente 
In  valour.  As  was  found  by  the  British  In 
India,  the  Idea  of  a  martial  race  par  excel- 
lence Is  often  a  myth. 

MILITANT   PirVATE   ENTEKPMSX 

Not   all   the  self-defense   vlUages   are   t^ 
product    of    regroupment.    Near    Xltole 
traditional   rula   villages    and    m    the 
Camamudo-Pajonqulto-Contuboel     10 
and    Mandlngo    villages    have    made    the^ 
selves   responsible  for   their  own  protectl^ 
against  the  terrorists. 

As  for  the  Felupe,  they  need  little  help  at 
advice.    Barbed    wire    :hey    disdain.    In    if 
north-west  of  Guinea  round  Susana  and 
Domlngos,  these  former,  and  perhaps  son 
times    recidivist,    headhunters    prefer    ti 
own  bows  and  arrows  to  the  firearms  pr 
fered    by    the    Portuguese    authorities. 
Pelupe  terrorise  the  terrorists  and  In  blc 
thirsty,   hot    pursuit,   have   been    known 
cross    the   Senegal    frontier    and    have   tt 
caused  Portugal  to  be  arraigned  at  C.N  , 
organiaation  which,  as  a  body,  cares  nothl^ 
for  frontier  violation  in  the  Interests  of  st 
version. 

Having  accompanied  a  Felupe  patrol.] 
would  not  care  to  be  their  enemy.  Thf 
more  peaceable  sport  Is  wrestling.  Bo\j 
sometimes  end  fatally — for  rival  spectato 
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DISENCHANTMENT 

Not  all  those  who  revert  to  their  Portu- 
guese allegiance  are  peasants.  In  Bissau  in 
1968  I  met  Intellectuals,  including  an  Ideal- 
istic former  che/e  de  posto.  who  had  be- 
come disenchanted  with  revolution.  They 
were  engaged  In  broadcasting  counter-sub- 
versive propaganda.  Among  them  was  a 
former  interpreter  of  Amilcar  Cabral  who 
had  acted  in  the  Creole  propaganda  film. 
Labanta  Negro,  made  by  Italian  Marxlsw. 

The  Portuguese  also  cultivate  friendly 
personal  relations  with  officials  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republics.  Across  the  border  from 
Bajacunda  there  was  stationed  a  Senegalese 
police  chief  who  had  fought  under  the  tri- 
color at  Monte  Casslno,  in  Indo-Chlna  and 
Algeria,  and  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
his  Portuguese  opposite  numbers,  whom  he 
told  of  his  weariness  of  war.  When  President 
S^kou  Tour6'8  men  of  Guinea-Conakry  show 
a  disposition  to  fraternize  on  the  frontier 
with  Portugal's  Guinea,  they  are  speedily 
transferred. 

RATAEL    BABBOSA 

I  was  in  Bissau  soon  after  that  extraordi- 
nary scene  at  the  Governor's  Palace  In  early 
August,  when  the  Chairman  of  the  PAIGC 
Central  Committee  (with  him  were  Raul 
Nunes  Correia  and  Pascoal  Anrlgema)  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  "deceived  by 
promises  in  the  name  of  the  winds  of  history 
and  renounced  the  revolution  before  a  large 
crowd.  General  Splnola  rolled  that  there 
must  be  no  recriminations.  For  a  better 
Guinea  "we  must  build  and  not  destxoy." 

I  talked  to  Barbosa  and  Correia.  Rafael 
Is  grey  and  aged  after  years  of  prison.  He 
declared  himseLf  a  Protestant  and  sickened 
by  violence.  He  mentioned  In  particular  the 
recent  wounding  at  Bula  of  two  women  and 
two  babies.  Raul  Is  younger,  dark  and  a  bit 
of  a  "card."  He  owes  his  qualifications  as 
a  mechanic  to  the  University  of  Kiev  and 
has  placed  them  at  the  service  of  the  Portu- 
guese Air  Force. 

91  other  prisoners  were  declared  to  be  re- 
habilitated at  the  same  time  as  these 
three. 

WORDS    AND    DEEDS 

For  Guinea,  asleep  through  centuries,  the 
war  has  Induced  social  expenditure  and  a 
new  approach.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is  fair 
u>  remember  that  a  development  plan  bad 
been  Introduced  before  the  war  broke  out 
and  that  there  were  some  devoted  officials — 
homena  de  Guin^ — who  served  her  ably  and 
well.  John  Gunther,"  who  was  never  "inside 
Portuguese  Guinea,"  was  unjust  when  he  said 
that  the  place  was  "shabby,  almost  mori- 
bund". 

As  often,  Mr.  Basil  Davidson  Is  out  of  date 
in  writing  of  the  struggle  as  the  "company's 
war."  The  C.UJ.'  monopoly  handles  most 
commodities:  but  it  is  loelng  money,  and 
the  authorities  protect  the  peasant  by  firing 
prices  for  his  crops.  His  groundnuts  fetch 
more  in  Guinea-Bissau  than  In  Guinea- 
Conakry,  in  Senegal  or  the  world  at  large. 

In  the  Republic  of  Guinea  scarcities  and 
high  prices  fall  to  comjxiend  the  Ideology  of 
Sekou  Tour*.  The  Soussou  President  is  sus- 
p>ect  to  the  Fulas  and  Futa-Fulas,  who  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  remained  faithful 
respectively  to  Portugal  and  to  France. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  more  accvirate  when  he 
says  of  Portuguese  Africa  that: 

"There  were  none  of  the  basic  conditions, 
upon  which  revolution  on  Europe  and  Asia 
had  been  founded:  no  large  proletariat,  no 
crystallaed  working  class,  no  masses  of  peas- 
antry deprived  of  land  .  .  . 

And  of  Portuguese  Guinea  that: 

"There  has  been  no  great  problem  of  land 
expropriation  or  rural  indebtedness." 

Almost  one  hears  a  murmured  "Too  bad!" 

The  PAIGC  claims  as  proto-martyrs  of  the 
revolution  the  Bissau  dockers,  who  in  1959 
struck  against  exploiting  shipmasters.  About 
30  were  shot  by  the  police.  Their  grievances 
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have  since  been  redressed.  Dockers  can  now 
earn  30  escudos  a  day,  which  is  a  high  wage 
m  Africa.  They  have  excellent  canteens  and 
rest  rooms. 

In  1956  I  was  Invited  to  the  dockers'  an- 
nual outing.  Drums  beat,  vinho  and  palm 
wine  fiowed  and  there  was  much  dancing. 
A  leading  docker  exchanged  orations  with 
the  Governor.  Both  ended  "Viva  Portugal!" 
They  embraced.  An  official  account  recorded 
that— 

"Twelve  hundred  stevedores  and  dockers 
held  their  annual  get-together  lunch,  at 
which  they  consumed  (1)  six  hundred  and 
fifty  kilos  of  rice,  (2)  eleven  hogs,  (3)  ten 
goats,  (4)  one  cow,  (5)  one  thousand  two 
hundred  rolls.  All  this  was  washed  down 
with  one  thousand  litres  of  red  wine,  eighty 
litres  of  brandy  and  .  .  .  one  hundred  and 
fifty  litres  of  the  local  palm  wine!" 

This  potentially  revolutionary  force  has 
been  won  over.  In  Guinea  there  Is  no  genu- 
ine basis  for  popular  uprising.  How  signifi- 
cant  were   President   S^kou   Tourd's  words: 

"If  these  people  do  not  want  to  be  liber- 
ated, we,  who  are  free  and  conscious,  have 
a  duty  to  liberate  them." 

MOEALX 

How  are  the  Portuguese  standing  up  to  this 
messy,  treacherous  war  of  hide-and-seek  and 
blast-and-run? 

One  sees  the  weariness  In  many  eyes,  but 
despite  hardship  and  the  appalling  climate 
of  a  land  where  in  the  rains  everything  rocks 
of  fecund  decay,  morale  Is  high. 

The  soldiers  have  few  amenities — occasion- 
ally a  cinema,  fado,  ration  wine  laced  with 
vitamins  or  Sagres  beer.  The  empties  they 
will  hang  on  the  barbed  wire  to  tinkle  a 
w aiming  of  an  approaching  enemy. 

But  in  some  respects  the  Portuguese 
peasant-soldier's  standard  of  life  is  higher 
in  Guinea  than  in  Eiirope.  He  has  the  pay 
and  the  opportunity  to  buy  American  ciga- 
rettes and  the  Yardley  toiletries  which,  with 
Lifebuoy  soap.  Land  Rovers  and  Raleigh 
cycles,  are  a  principal  British  export. 

ON    THE    ftOAD 

I  accompanied  a  road  convoy  In  1968  from 
Buba  (which  was  bombarded  before  the 
Granada  TV  cameras)  to  Aldeta  Formosa. 
Nothing  was  laid  on  for  me;  I  asked  the  bat- 
talion commander  at  the  last  moment  to 
allow  me  to  go.  The  escorting  Infantry  In- 
cluded Negroes  and  Arab-faced  peasants 
from  Algarve.  Their  officer  was  a  subaltern 
from  Bdacao.  Their  debonair-desperado  air 
would  have  enpurpled  a  British  R.S.M.  Some 
of  the  men  were  stripped  to  the  waist  or 
capless  under  a  pltUeae  sun.  Some  had  cut 
Redskin  fringes  as  seen  In  the  King's  Road. 
Chelsea,  in  the  trousers  of  their  camouflage 
suits.  Revolvers  dangled  from  lanyards, 
cigarettes  from  mouths.  Some  seemed  clothed 
m  nothing  but  their  equipment  and  • 
crucifix. 

The  bush  came  right  up  to  the  appalUng 
laterlte  road  and  choked  us  with  thick  red 
dust.  At  danger  pcMnta.  particularly  one  ro€kd 
Junction,  we  dismounted  until  scouts  were 
sent  out  and  reported  all  clear.  Otherwise, 
the  troops  chattered,  laughed  and  sang,  and 
bought  bananas  by  the  roadside  for  a  few 
centavos.  .  .  .  Their  cheerfulness  was  un- 
feigned. 

Saluting  In  Guinea  Is  capricious.  An  offic« 
may  take  a  parade  with  nothing  on  his  head. 
More  serious  Is  the  absence  of  malaria  dis- 
cipline. Authoritarian  Portugal  does  not  be- 
lieve In  compelling  a  free  man  to  swallow 
antlmalarla  tablets.  Some  soldiers  fear  that 
It  affects  their  vWllty, 

aoNCO 

Units  differ  vastly.  Who  was  It  said  that 
cavalry  prevented  warfare  from  being  a  vul- 
gar brawl?  In  1968  I  stayed  at  Mansaba  with 
a  BataViAo  de  Cavalaria  of  style  and  tradi- 
tion. There  was  no  mess  silver,  but  the  cook 
was  from  the  Lisbon  Rltz.  Loyal  toasts  were 
drunk.  The  Colonel  made  a  speech  in  Portu- 
guese, which  referred  to  the  oldest  alllanc* 
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(more  than  we  deserve,  I  thought)  and  ended 
In  English:  "God  save  the  Queen  I"  Then  his 
officers  raised  the  war  cries  of  a  cavalry 
charge.  All  of  which  is  ronco,  an  approximate 
Portuguese  equivalent  of  the  English  "bull." 

Mandlngo  chiefs  and  native  girls  training 
to  be  nurses  were  entertained  In  the  mess. 
There  was  Mandlngo  dancing  before  dinner 
and  singing  afterwards  In  the  sergeants' 
mess.  That  battalion  was  a  family. 

A  gay  captain  from  the  Azores  excelled 
at  singing  fado.  By  the  small  hours  he  was  on 
patrol.  At  breakfast  time  he  signalled  that 
he  had  made  contact  with  a  terrorist  base, 
captured  some  arms  and  taken  care  of  some 
women  and  children  who  had  accompanied 
the  terrorUts  from  Senegal. 

Mansab&  was  growing  as  Mandlngos  were 
re-grouped  under  the  protection  of  the  cav- 
alry. The  school  worked  two  shifts.  A  civilian 
teacher,  a  native  lady,  officiated  In  the  morn- 
ing, a  cavalry  sergeant  In  the  afternoon. 
The  local  militia  embraced  Mandlngo  and 
Fula  (old  enemies)  and  also  Balantas.  The 
Army  reconciles  the  differences  ol  centuries. 

The  battalion  ran  a  large  irrigated  farm. 
Fruit,  vegetables  and  cotton  were  grown  and 
sold  in  Bissau.  Nearby  a  working  party,  which 
Included  white  soldiers  and  was  commanded 
by  a  F^ila  sergeant,  was  clearing  bush  to 
lengthen  the  air  strip. 

EQtTIPMENT 

Operating  mainly  as  Infantry,  the  battalion 
had  some  aging  Ferret  armoured  cars. 
'Toxes"  the  Portuguese  have  renamed  them. 
Owing  to  the  perfidious  arms  ban,  civil  offi- 
cials ride  In  brand  new  Land  Rovers,  but  the 
Army  officers,  who  protect  them,  in  antique 
Jeeps.  The  damp  and  dust  of  Guinea  are  an 
insidious  foe.  Much  of  the  transport  is  old 
and  has  clocked  up  a  prodigious  mileage. 

At  the  busy  and  growing  naval  base  at  Bis- 
sau they  enquired  wistfully  about  Merlin 
engines.  The  landing  craft  used  as  transports 
and  for  the  operations  of  marine  commandoes 
[fuzilerioa  especiaia)  are  also  old.  Bearded, 
bare-chested  sailors,  piratically  picturesque, 
may  live  in  their  cramped  quarters  for  years 
on  end. 

SALITTE 

In  his  platitudinous  treatise  on  guerrilla 
warfare,  the  late  Ch6  Guevara  correctly 
remarked:  "The  peasant  is  evidently  the 
best  soldier." 

I  salute  the  Portuguese  peasant  soldier 
and  his  officers.  Their  constancy  rebukes 
those  who  by  abandoning  their  African  re- 
sponsibilities thought  that  they  had  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  whereas  what  they  did 
was  not  necessary  and  certainly  not  virtuous. 

Portugal  holds.  But  to  what  purpose? 
Unless  Easo  strikes  oil,  some  good  timber, 
groundnuts,  cashew  nuts  and  palm  kernels 
do  not  suffice  to  Justify  the  sacrifice  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure.  Portugal,  however, 
glories  In  her  sense  of  history  and  vocation 
and  she  knows  that  collapse  in  Guinea  would 
imdermlne  her  in  Angola  and  Mocamblque, 
whose  glittering  potential  exceeds  that  at 
the  metropole  and  attracts  world-wide 
Investment. 

The  Portuguese  approach  is  ixnfashlonable. 
Tet  It  is  an  attitude  that  must  come  back 
Into  vogue,  If  Europe  is  to  live. 

ON    GUARD    FOR    THE    WEST 

Guinea  grows  In  strategic  significance. 

In  1918  the  German  Colonial  Association 
called  for  the  occupation  of  "the  productive 
lands  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  basins,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  sea".  Already  In 
September,  1914,  Solf,  the  Secretary  of  State 
In  the  Reich  Colonial  Office,  had  submitted 
proposal  for  the  "partition  of  the  African 
possessions  of  France,  Belgium  and  Portu- 
gal", Bolama  and  Bissau  he  rated  second 
only  to  Britain's  Bathurst  as  naval  and  com- 
mercial ports  of  the  first  rank. 

These  were  the  war  aims  of  the  Kaiser's 
Germany.  What  is  the  grand  design  of  the 
"heartland"  empire  of  Soviet  Russia,  whose 
CXVn 845 — Part  10 
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Red  Fleet  shows  the  Red  Flag  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean? 

Nkrumah'B  Ghana  was  the  Intended  Soviet 
link  In  a  chain  which  was  to  stretch  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  West  Africa  and  con- 
nect her  sphere  of  Infiuence  across  to  Castro's 
Cubs,  whose  "Gulf  of  Guinea  subversion 
plan,"  disclosed  by  the  defecting  Dr.  Lionel 
Alonso.  U  manifest  in  Portuguese  Guinea. 
The  Yugoslav -designed  naval  port  at  Se- 
kunde  near  Takoradl  and  the  Soviet-built  air 
base  at  Tamale  far  exceeded  the  needs  of  the 
Ghanlan  forces. 

Ghana  has  since  been  redeemed  from  her 
self-styled  Redeemer.  But  MIG's  bombed 
Blafra  and  Conakry,  where  a  Chinese  envoy 
has  been  received,  continues  as  a  main  centre 
of  subversion.  Guinea  is  the  last  territory  in 
West  Africa  north  of  the  Equator  still  pos- 
sessed by  a  NATO  power.  276  miles  out  to  sea 
lies  Cape  Verde. 

Mr.  Basil  Davidson  describes  them '  as 
Guinea's  "off-shore  Islands,"  destined,  with 
the  Blssagds,  for  attack  and  "liberation" — 
though  to  speak  of  the  "liberation"  of  Islands 
uninhabited  when  Portuguese  were  settled 
there  In  communion,  never  since  broken, 
with  Portugal-ln-Europe,  is  a  meaningless 
hypocrisy. 

In  1967  Amilcar  Cabral  declared  the  "lib- 
eration of  the  Islands"  to  be  indispensable  to 
"the  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Angola,  Mo- 
zambique and  South  Africa  (the  aerodrome 
on  Sal  Island  being  a  South  African  Base 
(s<c)".»»  That  magnificent  all-weather  air 
base,  Portugal's  unsinkable  aircraft  carrier, 
is  Indeed  the  objective  of  those  who  would 
sever,  or  menace,  Europe's  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Southern  Africa,  the  Common- 
wealth and  allied  countries  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  basin,  the  Far  East  and  Australasia. 

"SATO"? 

The  only  African  ports  in  dependable  allied 
hands  are  Portuguese  or  South  African.  If 
NATO  is  necessary,  there  is  greater  need  to- 
day for  a  "South  Atlantic  Pact,"  extended 
into  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  Is  more  than  time 
to  put  an  end  to  the  bans  and  boycotts  and 
blockade  directed  against  Portugal  and  her 
friends  in  Africa.  For  Britain,  they  are  bad 
business,  bad  strategy,  bad  faith. 

AN    AFRICAN    "BRAZIL"? 

These  vital  considerations  apart,  the  Luso- 
troplcal  experiment  deserves  the  objective 
examination  It  seldom  receives.  U  Thant's 
repeated  refusal  to  visit  Portuguese  Africa 
and  see  for  himself  Is  regrettable,  though  not 
unexpyected.  Less  understandable,  unless  it 
arises  from  a  desire  that  Portugal  should  not 
succeed  where  they  failed  in  the  discharge 
of  African  responsibilities.  Is  the  hostility  of 
allies  who  profit  from  her  constancy. 

At  least,  it  Is  generally  conceded  nowadays 
that  Portugal  is  "colour-blind."  In  Guinea 
churches,  clubs  and  cinemas,  schools  and 
swimming  pools  are  open  to  all.  Black  sol- 
diers command  white.  All  races  In  the  Armed 
Forces  share  quarters  and  messes. 

Commander  Telxelra  de  Mota  writes  ">  of 
the  "Informal  personal  and  direct  relation- 
ships" which  both  European  and  African  in 
Guinea  prefers  "to  those  of  class  and  caste." 

"The  whole  history  of  Portugal  overseas 
(he  goes  on)  Involves  a  constant  Intercourse 
of  different  races  and  civHizatlons  and  neither 
colour  nor  culture  Imposes  economic  or  so- 
cial barriers.  Individuals  really  mean  more 
to  the  Portuguese  than  racial  or  cultural 
purity.  .  .  .  Portugal's  own  history  Is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  fusion  of  races  and  cul- 
tures." 

But  what  Is  a  "European"  Portuguese? 

"ULTSSES" 

The  celebrated  Brazilian  Luso-troplcallst, 
OUberto  Freyre,  writing  of  a  Portugal  that  Is 
Semitic  as  well  as  Celtic  and  Latin,  Portu- 
gal that  was  African  when  the  centuries  of 
chivalry  were  not  yet  spent,  compared  the 
Portuguese  with  Ulysses.  For  he  is  restless 
with  the  restlessness  of  Moor  and  Jew,  restless 
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within  his  Iberian  confine.  For  him  "the 
tropics  were  mother  lands,  native  lands,  and 
strange  lands  to  which  he  returned  with 
very  special  rights — almost  the  rights  of  a 
tropical  expatriate  who  has  wandered  In 
Europe,  absorbing  her  qualities  in  his  blood, 
being  and  culture,  until  Europe  has  also  be- 
come intimately  his." 

In  Guinea  one  sees  on  the  walls  of  public 
buildings  and  of  peasant  homes  thatched 
with  grass,  a  poster  depicting  a  black  soldier 
and  his  white  ocwnrade  clasping  hands  in 
friendship  beneath  the  flag  of  Portugal.  Be- 
low are  the  words  Juntos  Venceremos,  "To- 
gether we  shall  conquer." 

Portugal  fights  on,  and  in  the  end  the 
West  win  be  grateful. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  The  Liberation  of  Guini:  Aapecta  o]  an 
African  Revolution  (Penguin  African  Library 
1969). 

'The  revolutionary  Parti  do  Africano  da 
Independencia  da  Guini  e  Cabo  Verde. 

3  "Let  us  even  wish  that  In  the  near  future 
our  country  may  be  able  peacefully  to  acquire 
the  two  enclaves  of  English  Gambia  and 
Portuguese  Guinea,  whose  natural  role  ap- 
pears to  be  attached  to  our  Western  Sudan, 
of  which  the  close  cohesion  would  thus  be 
complete.'' 

•  The  Liberation  of  Guini:  Aapecta  of  an 
African  Revolution.  (Penguin  African  Li- 
brary 1969). 

'Agenda  General  do  Ultramar,  Lisbon. 
1954. 

•  The  Liberation  of  Guin^:  Aapecta  of  an 
African  Revolution.  (Penguin  African  Library 
1969), 

^  Inside  Africa  (Hamish  HamUton  1965). 
« Companhia  Vni&o  Fabril. 

•  The  Liberation  of  Guini:  Aapecta  of  an 
African  Revolution  (Penguin  African  Library 
1966). 

^°  Guini-PoTtugueaa,  1  Volume.  Mono- 
graphiaa  dea  Territdrioa  do  Ultramar.  (Agen- 
da Oeral  do  Ultramar  1964). 


WISCONSIN     ELECTRIC     COOPERA- 
TIVE PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 


or    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday,  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Wis- 
consin  Electric  Cooperative  at  its  annual 
meeting  at  Madison  on  March  29  and  30 
adopted  its  statement  of  intent,  beliefs, 
and  goals. 

The  resolutions,  embodying  the  princi- 
ples and  purposes  of  the  Wisconsin  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  are  broad  in  scope  and 
are  aimed  at  the  complex  and  pressing 
problems  of  the  modem  day. 

The  Wisconsin  Ellectrlc  Cooperative  is 
to  be  commended  for  Its  farsighted  state- 
ment of  principles  and  purposes,  which  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative  Principlkb 
AND  Purposes 
A  statement  of  Intent,  beliefs  and  goals 
adopted  by  delegates  to  the  1971  annual  meet- 
ing of  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative  at  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin,  March  29  &.  30,  1971. 

1.    REA    LOAN    rUNDS 

We  believe  that  many  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. In  order  to  serve  their  consumer- 
members  properly  on  an  area  coverage  basis, 
must  depend  on  continuation  of  the  REA  2 
percent  loan  program,  therefore. 
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We  request  the  Congress  to  appropriate  In  ■ 
creased  loan  funds  for  a  projected  two-year 
construction  program  to  assure  these  cooper  ■ 
attves  adequate  growth  capital  to  meet  ths 
increasing  power  requirements  for  rural  peo- 
ple, and. 

We  urge  that  the  REA  Administrator  estab- 
lish such  fiscal  requirements  and  recommen- 
dations for  cooperatives  so  they  can  buUJ 
up  and  enhance  their  own  financial  condi- 
tion through  adequate  reserve  funds,  and, 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  k 
minimum  of  at  least  15  per  cent  of  total  plan  t 
Investment  as  a  guideline  for  minimum  ade- 
quate reserve  funds. 

2.    WHOLESALZ    POWER G    «    T    LOANS 

We  believe  that  O  &  T  loans  are,  and  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  a  most  vital  elemert 
In  the  REA  program  becaiise  they  have  pro- 
vided the  rural  electric  systems  with  an  e£re<  - 
tlve  bargaining  leverage  and  have  given  the 
systems  a  realistic  alternative  when  existing 
power  suppliers  refuse  to  provide  wholesale 
power  on  acceptable  terms  and  conditions. 

We  believe  this  bargaining  leverage  is  eve'  J 
more  important  to  the  rural  electrics  toda? 
as  they  have  to  struggle  to  survive  in  an  \xi- 
dustry  where  technology  and  economics  Mte 
putting  a  dangerous  squeeze  on  the  small*  r 
electric  systems.  And  we  believe  the  G  &  T 
program  cannot  serve  as  a  bargaining  tcKl 
if  wholesale  power  suppliers  can  feel  assure  1 
that  Congressional  and 'or  admlnlstratlo  i 
policy  decisions  will  put  a  stop  to  G  &  r 
loans,  therefore. 

We  urge  that  both  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration support  the  G  &  T  program  tha  t 
It  might  continue  to  be  a  viable  force,  recoj  - 
ntelng  that  REA  has  never  had  adequate 
funds  for  this  Job  but  also  recognizing  tha  t 
the  needs  for  help  at  the  wholesale  pow<r 
negotiating  table  is  now  greater  than  eve-. 

3      SUPPLIMENT.^L    FINANCING 

We  believe  that  rural  electric  cooperative!, 
aided  by  their  national  association,  having 
properly  established  a  cooperatively  ownei 
and  controlled  credit  Institution,  incorpc- 
rated  as  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Cc - 
operative  Finance  Corporation,  as  a  self-hel  p 
means  of  providing  future  growth  capital. 
supplementing  the  traditional  REA  loans. 
which  must  be  continued,  therefore. 

We  encourage  each  WEC  member  coopers  - 
live  to  continue  to  add  Its  prescribed  invesi  - 
ment  to  the  Initial  capitalization  of  this  Ir  - 
stltutlon.  and  to  operate  In  accordance  to 
the  statements  of  viewpoints  and  obJectlv<s 
sec  forth  bv  the  Long-Range  Study  Commll  - 
tee  as  guidelines  for  policy  and  operation. 

4.    ore    rlNANClNG    TOR    G   *   T  COOPEKATrVKS 

We  believe  that  the  Cooperative  Flnan<e 
Corporation  offers  a  new  hope  as  an  impor- 
tant source  of  supplemental  financing.  W  e 
recognize  that  the  backlog  of  loan  fund  af  - 
propriatlons  grows  ever  larger  while  the  lev  tl 
of  appropriated  loan  funds  has  remained 
static,  offering  little  hope  for  the  Immenje 
needs  for  the  generation  and  transmission 
systems  of  the  nation,  and  that  for  moie 
than  two  years  REA  has  not  aporoved  a  sii  - 
gle  loan  for  the  fuU  cost  of  any  major  gei- 
erating  unit.  We  also  recognize  that  tie 
O  at  T  power  supply  commitment  to  dlstrlb;  ;- 
tlon  member  systems  asid  the  G  &  T  cooperi  ,- 
tlve  obligation  to  the  power  pools  In  which 
they  participate  are  approaching  critic  J 
deadllnee.  therefore. 

We  urge  CFC  to  lend  Its  leadership  and  li  i- 
genulty  to  the  development  of  Innovative 
ways  to  finance  generating  units  and  tranii- 
misalon  systems.  We  further  urge  CPC  lo 
protect  the  future  access  of  rural  electro 
systems  to  continue  2  percent  REA  flnaa:- 
Ing  in  all  circumstances  wherein  such  is  ru- 
qulred  to  assure  system  integrity  and  to  can  y 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Rural  Electrlficatlcn 
Act  of  1936. 

We  commend  the  mauay  dedicated  rur  tl 
elecuic   leaders   and   the   NRfiCA   and   CI  C 
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boards  of  directors  for  their  tireless  effort  of 
the  past  few  years  in  bringing  this  self-help 
supplemental  financial  Institution  into  oper- 
ation. 

S.    1971    ANKT7AI,    KKBTINC   THZME 

We  believe  that  our  1971  annual  meeting 
theme,  "Our  Third  Dimension,"  which  refers 
to  member  Involvement  in  the  business  af- 
fairs of  cooperatives,  encourages  us  to  look  at 
the  important  role  of  the  member  in  our 
electric  cooperatives,  therefore. 

We  propose  that  electric  cooperatives  eval- 
uate their  member  relations  and  member  In- 
formation programs,  and  that  each  board 
of  directors  carefully  consider  establishing 
those  programs  which  will  best  inform  and 
involve  all  segments  of  their  memberships, 
Including  women,  in  the  business  affairs  of 
the  cooperatives. 

6.  MXMBER  INVOLVEMINT    (StJBMrTTED  BT  STATE 

TOUTH     BOAKO) 

We  believe  that  electric  cooperatives  must 
emphasize  adult  member  Involvement  and 
member  relations  activities  In  order  to  pre- 
serve a  fundamental  principle  of  cooperation, 
therefore. 

We  propose  that  rural  electric  cooperatives 
accomplish  this  objective  through  such 
means  as  adding  home  service  advisers  to 
their  staffs,  constantly  encouraging  their 
memlsers  to  express  their  views  in  coopera- 
tive publications  and  that  adult  members  be 
encouraged  to  work  together  with  youth  in 
programs  sponsored  by  the  cooperatives  for 
youth. 

7.  TOUTH    INVOLVEMENT     (STTBMTrTED   BT    STATE 

TOtTTH     BOARD) 

We  recognize  the  need  for  youth  Involve- 
ment and  for  youth's  voice  In  our  policies 
today.  We  commend  those  cooperatives  which 
have  asked  youth  to  participate  In  their  an- 
nual meetings,  to  work  on  various  commit- 
tees and  to  help  educate  their  peers  on  the 
policies  and  ftinctlons  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. We  further  recognize  the  need  for 
all  cooperatives  to  support  community  youth 
activities,  therefore. 

We  urge  all  electric  cooperatives  to  study 
the  possibilities  for  greater  youth  participa- 
tion within  their  cooperatives  and  their 
communities  In  order  to  stimulate  Interest 
in  the  cooperatives  and  the  communities 
and  to  help  prepare  their  young  members 
for  their  future  responsibilities. 

8.  POLLUTION    CONTROL     (StTBMITTED    BT    STATE 

TOirrH     BOARD) 

We  believe  that  pollution  of  all  types  Ls  a 
nationwide  problem  that  threatens  our  con- 
tinued existence.  We  recognize  that  water 
and  air  are  no  respecters  of  political  bound- 
aries. We  also  recognize  that  it  Is  econom- 
ically unfair  to  Industry  to  allow  standards 
to  vary  across  the  nation,  therefore. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  funds  for 
adequate  research  programs  for  finding  wajrs 
to  eliminate  pollution  from  Industrial  and 
agricultural  processes,  and  from  all  other 
pollution  causing  activities,  and  to  set  strict 
but  reasonable  nationwide  standards  to  con- 
trol pollution  of  our  air,  water  and  land. 

9.  NATIONAL    POWER     POOLING     .AND     INTERCON- 

NECTIONS 

We  Ijelleve  the  principal  hope  for  futiire 
substantial  reductions  in  the  cost  of  power 
lies  in  the  future  development  of  a  nation- 
wide power  grid  employing  extra  high  volt- 
age transmission  lines  and  Interconnections 
and  utilizing  generating  units  of  a  size  scale 
substantially  greater  than  those  now  com- 
monly In  existence  and  Integrating  therein 
for  power  pooling  and  Interchange  purposes 
all  fwwer  supply  systems,  including  those 
owned  by  commercial  power  companies,  the 
Federal  and  state  governments,  municipali- 
ties, power  districts  and  cooperatives,  and. 

We  believe  that  it  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
electric  consumers  everywhere  that  all  power 
suppliers,  whether  large  or  small  and 
whether  investor,  public  or  consumer  owned 
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have  the  right  to  participate  In  the  construc- 
tion and  benefits  of  modem,  large  scale  unit 
components  and  power  pooling,  and  that  this 
principle  has  tacit  recognition  in  the  forma- 
tion and  operation  of  M.AJ>.P.  and  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Power  Pool,  therefore. 

We  commend  the  operational  principles 
established  by  M.A.P.P.  and  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Power  Pool  permitting  participation 
by  all  segments  of  the  electric  supply  indus- 
try, and. 

We  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted  that 
will  encourage  and  require  the  development 
of  a  nationwide  power  supply  grid  which 
will  permit  participation  by  all  segments  of 
the  power  supply  Industry  to  the  end  that 
modem  technology  in  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  power  to  bring  about  lower 
costs  and  greater  reliability  can  be  utilized 
and  will  result  in  benefits  to  all  consumers 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

10.    RESEARCH    A    DEVELOPMENT 

We  believe  there  is  a  critical  need  for  fu- 
ture sovirces  of  abundant,  low-cost  electric 
power  which  will  create  minimal  Impact  on 
our  natural  environment  together  with  de- 
creased use  of  natural  resources,  therefore. 

We  urge  the  Congress  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  sp>eed  development  of 
the  fast  breeder  reactor  to  achieve  Its  bene- 
fits as  soon  as  possible,  and.  to  intensify 
research  on  the  safe  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes  from  reactor  fuel  reprocessing,  to 
finance  major  research  and  development  pro- 
grams for  various  technologies  which  prom- 
ise more  efficient  use  of  resources  for  com- 
mercial power  production  with  significantly 
reduced    adverse    environmental    effects. 

1  1 .    RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

We  beUeve  that  many  of  today's  pressing 
urban  problems  are  due  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing population  congestion  which  places  un- 
possible  demands  on  the  capacity  of  cities  to 
provide    Jobs    and    services,    therefore. 

We  recommend  a  highly  coordinated,  com- 
prehensive rural  development  program  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to:  Programs  to 
attract  Industries  and  commercial  enterprises 
to  rural  areas  to  provide  Jobs:  Programs  to 
expand  existing  industries  and  to  launch 
new  ones,  especially  those  which  will  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  rural  areas:  Pro- 
grams to  make  available  to  rural  areas  the 
same  type  of  employment  services  now  pro- 
vided for  urban  centers  including  surveys 
to  accurately  identify  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  and  to  provide  counseling, 
testing  and  training  services  aimed  at  giving 
rural  people  new  marketable  skills;  Programs 
to  assist  farmers  and  other  land  owners  in 
the  development  of  Income-producing  re- 
sources: Programs  of  highway  and  public 
transportation  Improvement  to  further  de- 
velop the  full  potential  of  industry,  recrea- 
tion and  agriculture  in  rural  areas. 

We  propose  that  all  electric  cooperatives 
and  their  associations  add  new  impetus  to 
their  efforts  to  enhance  the  quality  of  rural 
life  in  every  way  possible,  and  work  actively 
in  the  cause  of  rural  development  to  help 
provide  the  Jobs  and  Income  levels  that  will 
encourage  rural  residents  to  remain  in  rural 
areas,  and  those  who  have  left  for  the 
crowded  cities  to  return. 

12.    RT7RAL    HOUSING 

We  beUeve  that  the  Improvement  of  hous- 
ing In  rural  areas  Is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing needs  for  creating  a  better  life  for  niral 
people,  and  that  Improved  housing  is  basic 
to  the  further  development  of  agriculture 
and  Industry  in  rural  areas,  and  that  im- 
Improved  housing  will  help  curtail  the  out- 
flow of  population  In  rural  areas,  therefore. 

We  reaffirm  oxir  support  of  the  plan  created 
by  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative  for  devel- 
oping a  new  approach  in  cooperative  hous- 
ing for  niral  areas,  and  urge  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  continue  to  support  WEC's  effort 
to  serve  in  any  capacity  necessary  as  a  means 
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of  achieving  the  goal  of  providing  adequate, 
low-cost,  quality  housing  for  rural  people. 

We  commend  the  Federal  CMBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  refunding  the  Wis- 
consin Rural  Housing  Cooperative  with  a 
$150,000  grant  for  1971  to  continue  Implemen- 
tation of  Its  rural  housing  plan. 

13.    CONSUMER   INTEREST   PROTECTION 

We  believe  that  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  universal  and  actions  of  every  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  federal  government 
can  and  do  affect  consumers.  And  we  believe 
that  all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  voca- 
tions and  divergent  interests,  share  a  com- 
mon Interest  as  consumers,  that  there  are 
all  too  many  examples  of  fraudulent  and 
deceptive  practices  used  by  the  unscrupulous 
and  the  jiegllgent  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consumer's  pocketbook,  health  and  safety, 
and  that  we  and  other  consumers  deserve 
to  be  protected  against  fraud,  prlce-gouglng 
and  Indifference  to  the  needs  of  consumers, 
therefore. 

We  support  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  which  will  pro- 
vide consumer  representation  In  the  highest 
councils  of  government,  and  which  also  will 
have  a  watchdog  function  over  consumer 
activities  which  are  housed  In  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

We  urge  that  particular  emphasis  be  placed 
on  working  with  consumer  groups,  such  as 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and  Its  af- 
filiated local  and  state  organizations.  In  be- 
half of  meaningful  consumer  protection 
legislation,  as  these  efforts  will  result  in  the 
double  benefit  of  protecting  our  Individual 
interests  as  consumers  and  of  showing  urban 
Congressmen  and  their  constituents  that 
rural  electrics  support  legislation  which  di- 
rectly benefits  all  people,  urban  and  rural. 

14.    PROJECT    SANGUINE 

We  believe  that  presently  not  enough  valid 
Information  Is  available  or  known  on  which 
to  make  a  final  decision  for  either  support- 
ing or  rejecting  the  completed  Sanguine 
Project  In  parts  of  Northern  Wisconsin, 
believing  that  a  great  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion and  misunderstanding  has  developed  as 
the  result  of  individuals  and  groups  seeking 
to  deter  and  terminate  any  fair  considera- 
tion of  the  Sanguine  program.  We  further 
believe  that  Northern  Wisconsin  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  severe  loss  of  population, 
business  development  and  economic  growth 
unless  serious  efforts  to  change  the  rapid 
economic  deterioration  are  put  forth,  and 
while  there  Is  the  possibility  that  some  eco- 
nomic growth  opportunity  might  be  created 
by  the  Sanguine  Project,  we  suggest  that 
this  possibility  should  be  fully  and  carefully 
considered  along  with  all  other  factors  In  the 
assessment  of  this  program,  therefore. 

We  urge  that  the  Initial  tests  programmed 
In  the  Project  Sanguine  schedule  be  con- 
tinued and  completed,  as  well  as  any  addi- 
tional tests  required  to  allow  for  a  fair 
and  complete  evaluation  of  the  total  proj- 
ect to  be  undertaken. 

15.    ACRE AND    OUR    ROLE    IN    POLTrlCS 

We  believe  that  electric  cooperatives  must 
develop  greater  awareness  concerning  the  po- 
lltical  origins  of  this  program,  and  the  con- 
tinuing political  Involvement  demanded  by 
the  urgent  need  to  obtain  adequate  REA 
appropriations,  adequate  wholesale  power, 
and  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  their  service 
areas,  therefore, 

We  recommend  that  electric  cooperative 
directors,  employees  and  members  Join  to- 
gether to  provide  a  substantially  broader  base 
of  support  for  ACRE,  the  Action  Committee 
for  Rural  Electrification,  which  seeks  to  focus 
our  mutual  interest  and  Influence  In  bi- 
partisan political  activity. 

18.   CO-OP    AND    MUNICIPAL    COOPERATION 

We  believe  that  rural  electric  systems  and 
municipal  systems  have  numerous  common 
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characteristics    and    share    many    common 
problems,  therefore. 

We  urge  the  mral  electric  cooperatives  to 
work  toward  gaining  legislative  and  economic 
strength  by  working  together  with  munici- 
pal electric  systems,  and  we  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  recently  created  MEXTW-REC 
Joint  Action  Committee  which  has  been  set 
up  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  achieving  the 
goals  of  copyeratlon  in  the  areas  of  employee 
training,  legislation,  safety  programs,  mutual 
assistance  in  emergencies,  standarlzation  of 
equipment,  and  other  areas  where  working 
together  would  be  of  mutual  benefit. 

17.    NATIONAL    POWER    CRISIS 

We  believe  that  mounting  evidence  shows 
that  the  electric  Industry  Is  facing  an  ever 
Increasing  demand  for  electric  power,  and 
that  the  reserve  generating  capacity  of  the 
nation  Is  approaching  dangerously  low  lev- 
els with  several  regions  already  having  suf- 
fered brownouts  or  blackouts  during  peak 
load  periods,  therefore. 

We  call  on  all  segments  of  the  electric 
utility  Industry  to  take  Immediate  steps  to 
coofjerate  in  planning  Interconnections,  pool- 
ing of  generating  capacity,  and  construction 
of  transmission  facilities  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate and  reliable  supply  of  electric  power 
for  the  nation. 

18.    NATIONAL    FUEL    CRISIS 

We  believe  that  the  increasing  acquisition 
of  the  nation's  coal  and  uranium  resources 
by  oil  companies  could  lead  to  the  eventual 
domination  of  the  nation's  fossil  and  nu- 
clear fuel  supplies  by  oil  Interests,  and  that 
this  domination  would  eliminate  competi- 
tion, resulting  In  a  threat  to  every  energy 
user,  whether  that  user  Is  a  large  industry 
or  simply  a  homeowner  purchasing  elec- 
tricity, therefore. 

We  support  the  enactment  of  legislation  or 
federal  restraining  measures  which  would 
preserve  competition  among  producers  of  the 
nation's  fuel  supplies  by  declaring  It  un- 
lawful for  any  oil  company  to  acquire  any 
ooal  or  uranium  assets  and  by  requiring  that 
oil  companies  divest  all  present  interests  In 
coal  or  uranium  assets. 

19.    TELEPHONE    CO-OP    BANK 

We  believe  that  an  economical  and  effi- 
cient network  of  telephone  communications 
ranks  with  electric  service  in  making  pos- 
sible rural  America's  impressive  contribu- 
tions to  the  economy  of  this  country,  and  to 
the  general  well-being  of  Its  people, 
therefore. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  make  possible  a 
continuation  of  this  contribution  by  ai>- 
provlng  legislation  now  pending  which  would 
authorize  establishment  of  a  Rural  Tele- 
phone Cooperative  Bank  as  a  user-owner 
source  of  supplemental  growth  capital. 

20.    WEC    SELF-FINANCING 

We  affirm  the  fact  that  the  self-financing 
progrsun  of  WEC  Is  necessary  and  of  critical 
Importance  for  continuation  of  Its  valued 
services  to  over  400  electric  and  telephone 
systems  In  rural  America,  and 

We  recognize  that  our  rural  electrification 
program  is  facing  a  period  of  Inadequate 
funding  which  reflects  unfavorably  on  many 
electric  systems'  loan  requirements  and  that 
the  limited  availability  of  funds  oould  ad- 
versely affect  the  need  and  the  opportunity 
for  our  member-systems  to  support  vital 
WEC  services  through  continuation  of  the 
self-financing  program  which  has  served  so 
well  for  over  thirteen  years,  therefore. 

We  urge  that  all  present  Investors  In 
WEC's  self -financing  program  continue  their 
current  Investment  effort  and  further  urge 
that  any  investments  which  may  soon  ex- 
pire be  renewed  so  that  WEC's  operating  cap- 
ital structure  will  not  be  impaired. 

21.    NEED    TO    INPORM 

We  believe  that  If  the  critical  problems 
now  facing  the  rural  electric  program  are  to 
be    resolved  successfully,  the  broadest  poe- 
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Bible  base  of  public  and  member  imderstand- 
Ing  and  support  must  be  dlclted  and  ob- 
tained, therefore. 

We  support  Informational  programs  de- 
signed to  acquaint  various  publics  and  our 
members  with  the  needs  and  objectives  of 
the  rural  electrification  program  in  order 
to  obtain  greater  understanding  and  support 
by  the  people. 


RESTRUCTURING  THE  EXECUTIVE 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  restructuring  Govern- 
ment activities  to  consolidate  similar 
programs  now  administered  by  seven  de- 
partments into  four  larger,  but  more 
orderly  departments.  For  too  many 
years,  Government  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  like  an  imtended  garden  with  little 
thought  given  to  the  tedium  of  upkeep 
and  weeding  so  necessary  to  flourishing 
flowers. 

We  have,  so  to  speak,  let  the  Govern- 
ment organization  go  to  seed. 

Many  Americans  are  distressed  about 
Government  operations  almost  to  the 
point  of  despair.  But,  I  am  convinced  we 
can  rescue  their  faith.  We  have  enacted 
sound,  progressive  programs  during  re- 
cent years  and  with  a  better  organiza- 
tion, using  the  most  modem  manage- 
ment techniques,  we  can  put  the 
programs  in  an  environment  where  they 
will  flourish. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star 
reiterates  the  great  need  for  reorganizing 
Government  and  commends  President 
Nixon  for  his  detailed  proposals,  but  it 
also  cautions  Congress  to  scrutinize  the 
legislative  proposals  with  an  eye  to  the 
proper  placement  of  each  Government 
program. 

The  purpose  of  restructuring  domestic 
programs  is  to  make  Goverrmient  an 
efTective  agent  of  the  people.  I  trust  we 
will  promptly  consider  the  tasks  of  re- 
organizing. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Restructuring  the  Executive 

President  Nixon,  his  face  still  stinging 
from  the  legislative  slap  that  ended  the  SST 
hassle,  has  turned  the  other  cheek  to  Con- 
gress by  sending  to  the  Hill  his  ambitious 
plans  for  streamlining  the  executive  branch. 
The  members  will  be  tempted  to  let  him 
have  It  once  again.  But  this  time.  Congress 
should  stay  its  hand. 

The  reorganization  plan,  first  proposed  In 
the  President's  latest  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. Is  sure  to  raise  some  congressional 
hackles.  The  proposal  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  cabinet  departments  to  eight 
would  mean  a  major  reshuffling  of  the  en- 
trenched congressional  committee  system. 
And  unless  human  nature  changes  abruptly 
m  the  coming  weeks,  considerable  reluctance 
can  be  expected  from  those  chairmen  who 
will  be  asked  to  preside  over  the  dissolution 
of  their  empires. 

But  even  though  the  pill  may  be  bitter, 
the  prescription  Is  valid.  Now  that  the  de- 
tails have  been  filled  In,  It  is  clear  that  the 
proposal  would  not  eliminate  any  of  the 
present  functions  of  the  federal  government, 
nor  would  it  add  any  new  ones.  It  does  not 
fulfill  the  predictions  of  those  who  antlcl- 
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p»t«d  the  creation  of  bigger,  less  workalle 
departments  to  replace  the  present  big  a^d 
barely  workable  ones.  i 

It  would,  rather,  replace  the  ungainly  te 
suit  of  haphajsard  governmental  growth  with 
a  structure  be^seH  on  logic.  It  would  elimi- 
nate duplication,  clarify  lines  of  respon^- 
blllty  and  make  the  government  more  com- 
prehensible. It  might  make  the  governm^t 
function  with  something  approaching  ep- 
clency.  It  might  save  the  Uxpayers  some  H5 
billion  a  year.  • 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  proposal  I  Is 
perfect  In  Its  present  form  and  that  It  shot|l<l 
be  swallowed  whole  by  Congress  without  Re- 
bate or  alteration.  Even  a  quick  review  of  Ipie 
plan  turns  up  at  least  one  questionable  co|n- 
promlse  and  one  seeming  blunder,  indicat- 
ing that  painstaking  congressional  considera- 
tion Is  not  only  Jiiatlfled  but  demanded,     j 

The  President  has  proposed  a  oomprooise 
solution  to  the  struggle  between  the  enjvl- 
ronmentallsts  and  the  military  over  contt-ol 
of  the  civil  construction  activities  of  toe 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Pentagon,  ifflt- 
Ing  the  possibility  of  national  emergeri:y, 
fought  to  keep  the  engineers  in  the  Defense 
Department.  The  environmentalists  charfed 
the  corps  with  a  spotty  ecological  record,  ^i^d 
demanded  that  they  be  placed  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  proposed  Department!  of 
Natural  Resources.  Mr  Nixon's  compronitse 
would  leave  the  engineers  In  the  DOD,  kut 
would  transfer  the  funding,  planning  •nd 
evaluation  functions  to  Natural  Resource^ — 
a  move  that  would  appear  destined  to  In- 
crease the  confusion.  Inflame  the  conflict  iJid 
further  tangle  the  lines  of  responsibility, 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  IndUns. 
For  some  reason  not  readily  apparent,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  moved  to 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.]  If 
there  are  argument*  for  such  a  move,  tpey 
bad  better  be  good.  As  it  stands  on  pai>er, 
It  appears  that  someone  up  there  still  thljiks 
of  the  Indians  in  the  same  category  as  cpal. 
oil.  fish  and  wildlife — items  to  be  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latecomers  to  Nqrth 
America.  Surely  the  Indians  belong  wlthjthe 
rest  of  us  under  the  Department  of  Huinan 
Resources.  ! 

Despite  these  preliminary  reservations, 
though,  the  President's  reorganization  plan 
Is  essentially  sound  and  should  be  given  the 
full  and  respectful  attention  of  CongJess. 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  right  about  the  need  for  Ire- 
form.  The  present  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment Is  a  mess.  Americans  are  losing  f»ltb 
in  the  ability  of  the  government  to  perform. 
Further  tinkering  will  only  compovmd  the 
problem.  A  major  restructuring  of  the  ai»pa- 
ratus  Is  overdue. 


SHOE  IMPORTS  CONTINUE  TO 
INTO  AMERICAN  JOBS 


EAT 
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has  been  the  No.  1  industry  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  Not  only  is  it 
the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  the  State, 
but  it  is  a  major  industry  in  most  of  the 
20-odd  cities  and  towns  where  shoe 
plants  are  in  operation.  Since  1968  more 
than  a  dozen  New  Hampshire  shoe  fac- 
tories have  been  forced  to  shut  down, 
leaving  thousands  of  workers  jobless. 

Clearly,  this  is  far  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  Ulusive  goal  of  tnily  free 
trade.  Why  should  the  American  work- 
er be  asked  to  sacrifice  his  job  to  aid  na- 
tions that  more  often  than  not  blatantly 
discriminate  against  American  products? 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  of  orderly 
marketing  legislation  to  establish  as 
U.S.  policy  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 

The  letter  follows: 

Tankkss'  Council  of  Akzxica.  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y..  April  28.  1971. 

Deaa  CoNoaxasMAN:  Some  quarters  have 
charged  us  with  crying  wolf  about  shoe 
imports,  with  exaggeration  about  the  immi- 
nent death  of  an  American  labor  Intensive 
industry.  You  can  now  Judge  whether  we 
have  exaggerated  or  actually  been  too  con- 
servative In  oxir  projection  of  a  devastating 
import  flood. 

The  March  foreign  trade  returns  are  in.  In 
that  month,  shoe  Imports  soared  to  31,518.- 
000  pairs,  an  increase  of  25.3%  from  last 
year.  In  March  imports  climbed  to  more  than 
66.9%  of  domestic  output.  In  all  last  year 
shoe  Imports  were  only  42.1%  of  domestic 
production. 

Even  more  ominous,  March  confirms  the 
drastic  upward  surge  of  imports  dxirlng  the 
two  previous  months.  The  tally  for  the  first 
quarter  is: 

Shoe  imporU.  firtt  quarter 

Million  pairs 

1971    87.6 

1970   --_ -- 88.7 

Increase    27.3 

How  long  can  the  U.S.  delay  some  reason- 
able action  to  stop  the  engulfing  flood  of 
low  wage  cost  foreign  shoes,  to  keep  Job  op- 
porttinity  in  labor  Intensive  industry,  to  pre- 
serve a  viable  American  economy?  Every 
week  and  every  month  that  goes  by  without 
moderate  Import  restrictions,  such  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Mills  Bill,  brings  Irreparable 
damage  to  Job  opportunity  In  this  country 
and  thereby  to  our  entire  economy.  For 
whom  the  bell  tolls  .  .  . 
Sincerely  yours, 

laviMG  R.   Olass. 

Presider^t. 


May  Uy  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
PROCEDURES 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NXW    HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIfS 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1971 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ^oe 
industry  in  New  Hsunpshire  continuee  to 
face  further  declines  in  employment  and 
output  as  a  result  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  imports  of  foreign  foot*  ear.  As 
the  following  letter  from  Irving  R.  Glass. 
president  of  the  Tanners'  Council  of 
America,  indicates,  shoe  imports  ar«  up 
25.3  percent  from  last  year.  And  during 
this  past  March,  foreign-made  foot\fear 
skyrocketed  to  66.9  percent  of  domestic 
production,  as  opposed  to  42.1  percent 
for  all  of  1970. 

Shoe  manufacturing  for  a  long  time 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1971 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  realized  that  congressional 
procedure  with  regard  to  the  budgetary 
process  is  becoming  increasingly  ineffi- 
cient. As  Congress  fails  to  update  its 
appropriations  procedures,  more  and 
more  of  the  task  of  setting  budgets 
straight  and  of  setting  spending  priori- 
ties has  fallen  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  the  executive 
branch — not  where  the  Founding  Fathers 
intended  this  function  to  rest. 

Through  much  deliberation,  I  have  ar- 


rived at  two  suggestions  which  I  believe 
would  help  to  put  both  the  budget  and 
the  powers  of  Congress  back  into  balance. 
My  proposals  are  outlined  in  a  weekly 
colTimn  I  wrote  last  year,  and  I  insert 
my  statement  into  the  Rfcord  at  thi« 
time: 

Congress  Must  Rrrtsi:  Pbocedurcs  To  Fight 
Inflation  and  Prkvxnt  Waste 
(By  Congressman  Frank  Horton) 
The  people  of  America  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect Congress  to  watch  over  the  purse-strings 
of  government,  to  set  Federal  spending  prior- 
ities and  to  achieve  balance  In  the  budget 
without   waste.  Of  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Congress  is  closest  to  the  people  and 
It  should  be  equipped  to  Ttspond  to  demands 
for  more  efficient  use  of  tax  dollars  and  an 
end  to  inflation. 

At  the  present  time,  more  and  more  of  the 
responsibility  for  government  fiscal  policy 
has  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Branch  by  default.  The  procedures  Congress 
follows  to  make  spending  and  budgeting  de- 
cisions are  far  too  disorganized  and  "stop- 
gap" to  enable  it  to  effectively  plan  and 
carry  out  a  business-like  plan  for  the  govern- 
ments  WOO  billion  a  year  budget. 

As  years  have  passed  and  Congress  has 
failed  to  update  its  appropriations  proce- 
dures, more  and  more  of  the  task  of  setting 
budgets  straight  and  of  setting  spending 
priorities  has  shifted  to  the  Budget  Bureau, 
or  what  Is  now  called  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budgeting.  This  Is  not  where  the 
res{>onslbUity  belongs.  Congress  must  adopt 
tax  laws,  set  spending  priorities  and  adopt 
appropriating  leglalation  for  every  function  ot 
government. 

Where  has  Congress  faUed  in  its  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  what  steps  can  be  taken  to 
place  these  powers  back  into  the  hands  of 
responsible  representatives  of  the  people? 

First  of  all.  Congress  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  national  problems  have  grown  so 
diverse  and  the  Federal  budget  has  grown  so 
large  that  it  Is  impossible  for  Congress  to 
complete  action  on  appropriations  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  between  the  months  of 
February  and  June.  Each  year,  the  President 
submits  his  budget  to  Congress  near  the  end 
of  January — the  budget  which  will  go  into 
effect  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st  of 
the  same  year.  This  means  that  Congress 
must  sift  through  each  spending  Item  In 
hearings  and  prepare  and  pass  through  both 
the  House  and  Senate  about  14  massive  ap- 
proprtatlotts  blUs — all  before  the  30th  of 
June.  If  Congress  could  accomplish  this,  then 
all  Federal  agencies  and  states  and  localities 
would  know  exactly  how  much  is  to  be  spent 
for  each  Federal  function  and  program  at  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  would  permit  a 
planned  and  well -organized  implementation 
of  the  budget. 

However,  It  has  been  many  years  since 
Congress  hBis  completed  its  appropriations 
work  by  the  June  30  deadline.  Unlike  the 
earlier  days  of  .smaller  budgets  and  six  or 
seven  month  sessions  of  Congress,  we  now 
find  ourselves  considering  legislation  ten. 
eleven  or  twelve  months  a  year.  Frequently, 
less  that  half  of  the  appropriations  are  acted 
upon  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year- 
leaving  Federal  agencies  and  the  taxpayer 
with  stop-gap  "continuing  resolutions"  which 
enable  programs  to  operate  at  the  same  level 
of  the  past  year,  until  action  la  taken  on  the 
spending  legislation. 

Recognizing  that  this  yearly  approprlatioM 
lag  made  it  impossible  for  Federal,  state  ana 
local  government  to  plan  efficiently  any  of 
their  programs  which  involve  Federal  funds. 
I  proposed  a  change  In  the  Federal  fiscal  yeai 
to  the  calendar  year.  Beginning  the  fiscal 
year  on  January  Ist  Instead  of  July  Ist  would 
give  Congress  and  the  Executive  more  tune 
for  budget  planrUng  and  for  reviewing  appro- 
priations and  spending  priorities. 
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Spending  bills  enacted  between  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  In  January  and  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  in  the  fall  would 
not  take  effect  until  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  There  would  be  no  need  for  stop- 
gap resolutions  now  needed  to  keep  agencies* 
programs  and  payrolls  going  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis. 

I  first  made  this  proposal  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress— over  three  years  ago.  And  each  year 
since  the  performance  of  Congress  in  com- 
pleting action  on  appropriations  has  been 
slower,  less  organized,  and  less  suitable  to 
the  task  of  accomplishing  efficiency  without 
Inflation. 

While  a  change  In  the  Federal  fiscal  year 
would  give  Congress  the  time  It  needs  to 
mtJte  the  fiscal  decisions  required  In  the 
1970's  It  Is  not  the  only  reform  that  Is 
needed.  What  Is  even  more  essential  is  a 
new  procedure  which  wUl  force  Congress  to 
make  fiscal  responsibility  and  budget  balanc- 
ing a  priority,  along  with  the  priorities  ws 
set  for  spending  on  particular  programs. 

Present  appropriations  procedures  place 
fiscal  responsibility  last  on  the  priority  list. 
In  acting  on  Individual  spending  bills,  each 
house  of  Congress  makes  separate  decisions 
as  to  whether  more  or  less  money  should  be 
allocated  for  each  program  than  was  budg- 
eted by  the  Administration.  Through  this 
procedure,  we  may  add  funds  to  a  bousing 
bill  or  subtract  funds  for  a  defense  project 
or  leave  both  as  they  were  when  approved  In 
Committee  or  by  the  Executive. 

But  there  Is  no  mechanism  which  forces 
Congress  to  look  at  the  entire  budget  pic- 
ture at  once,  to  determine  if  its  spending 
priority  decisions  can  be  accommodated  with- 
in a  balanced  budget. 

With  the  time  pressure  currently  placed 
on  Congress  by  the  July  fiscal  year,  the  time 
Is  never  taken  to  look  back  over  all  of  the 
spending  decisions  on  individual  programs 
to  see  if  they  are  in  line  with  the  year's  ex- 
pected tax  receipts,  or  even  to  see  if  they  are 
in  line  with  the  spending  ceilings  Congress 
Itself  adopted  earlier  In  the  budgeting 
process. 

The  result  has  been  that  Congress  is  rap- 
idly losing  its  power  over  spending  prior- 
ities— because  it  has  not  exercised  them  in  an 
organized  or  businesslike  way.  Congress 
places  higher  priority  on  one  or  more  Im- 
portant areas  too  often  without  regard  for 
the  overall  spending  result. 

My  personal  practice  has  been  to  balance 
"yes  votes"  Tor  additional  funds  for  high 
priority  programs  with  "no  votes"  for  spend- 
ing on  low  priority  items — thus  seeking  a 
balanced  budget.  But  the  actions  of  Congress 
as  a  whole  often  do  not  re8M:h  a  balanced 
result.  More  funds  are  added  than  subtracted 
from  the  Administration  budget. 

This  leaves  the  Administration  with  the 
Job  of  holding  up  spending  on  programs 
which  It  determines  should  be  cut  back  or  It 
results  In  Presidential  vetoes  which  place 
the  President's  priorities  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Congress. 

Again,  this  is  an  example  of  where  Con- 
gress, by  falling  to  adopt  better  fiscal  jm^- 
cedures,  has  ceded  powers  to  the  Executive 
by  default — In  this  case,  the  powers  over 
spending  prtorltlee. 

I  have  prepared  a  proposal  which  would 
help  to  put  both  the  budget  and  the  powers 
of  Congress  back  Into  balance.  The  proposal 
Is  a  simple  one.  and  it  will  be  adopted  If 
Congress  is  serious  about  retaining  some 
say  over  how  citizens'  tax  dollars  are  spent. 

After  all  appropriations  bills  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  are  passed  and  acted  on  In  confer- 
ence committees,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
should  measure  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated against  the  total  budget  celling  agreed 
upon  by  the  House  and  Senate.  Where  the 
appropriations  exceed  the  budget  celling  by  a 
certain  percentage — say  two  p>er  cent — then 
amendments  to  the  individual  spending  bills 
should  be  prepared  and  enacted,  reducing  the 
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total  appropriation  for  each  program  by  two 
per  cent — the  same  percentage.  This  Is  the 
only  way  the  budget  celling  can  have  any 
meaning — If  Congress  stays  within  it  during 
the  appropriation  process.  This  Is  the  only 
way  that  Congress  can  retain  power  over 
spending  priorities,  without  having  to  re- 
move funds,  through  veto  or  budget  hold- 
backs, from  program  areas  which  Congress 
feels  are  of  very  high  priority. 

To  me  the  choice  is  clear.  Either  we  adopt 
these  reforms  in  the  next  Congress,  and  thus 
enable  our  system  to  function  effectively 
under  the  Constitution,  with  Congress  con- 
trolling the  purse  strings.  Or,  without  such 
reforms,  we  will  continue  an  era  of  budget 
waste,  Infiatlon  and  stopgap  measures,  with 
Congress  fumbling  Its  fiscal  powers  away — 
along  with  the  tax  dollars  of  our  citizens. 


ALLEGATIONS    REGARDING    MAINE 
SUGAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  brought  to  our  attention  a  com- 
position by  expose  writer-turned  White 
House  employee-turned  expose  writer 
Clark  MollenhofT  which  appeared  in  a 
number  of  daily  newspapers  across  the 
country.  The  article  Intimates  possible 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fred  Vahl- 
sing,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Maine  Sugar 
Industries,  Inc.,  of  Easton.  Maine.  The 
allegation  made  concerns  the  trsmsfer  of 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  equipment  from 
Easton  to  a  Vahlsing-owned  plant  in 
Montezuma,  N.Y.  The  suggestion  by  Mr. 
MollenhofT  is  that  the  transfer  wrong- 
fully took  place  after  Vahlslng's  receipt 
of  a  "freeze  order"  on  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries' assets. 

With  permission,  I  insert  into  the 
Record,  a  Lewlston,  Maine.  Evening 
Journal  article  regarding  Mr.  Vahlslng's 
response  to  the  MollenhofT  suggestion, 
together  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Rackliff,  president  of  the  Aroostook 
Development  Corp.  of  Easton,  to  the 
Economic  Development  Administration's 
Director  of  Business  Loans,  Mr.  Jeff 
Cahill.  Mr.  Rackliff,  I  should  point  out, 
is  one  of  a  large  number  of  business  and 
civic  leswiers  who  have  joined  with  Mr. 
Vahlsing  over  the  past  several  years  in  an 
effort  to  enliven  the  agricultural  economy 
of  a  severely  hard-pressed  area  of  the 
State  of  Maine  by  making  possible  for 
that  area  the  prospects  of  a  second  cash 
crop  and  heightened  employment. 

The  article  follows: 
Vahlsing  Sats  Article  "Erroneous" 

Fred  H.  Vahlsing,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  Inc.,  of  Easton, 
Maine  said  today  that  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Sun- 
day, Apr.  25,  containing  certain  facts  about 
trucks  transporting  certain  property  from 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  Inc.,  of  Easton, 
Maine  to  Maine  Sugar  of  Montezuma,  N.T., 
(which  he  also  heads)  Is  completely  er- 
roneous, tmd  without  fact. 

In  addition.  Vahlsing  stated  that  the  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  In  the  Boston  newspaper 
was  a  serious  and  damaging  blow  to  the 
Northeast  sugar  beet  Industries  struggle  to 
establish  a  vital  sugar  beet  Industry. 
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"Presently.  I  would  like  to  point  out.  un- 
employment is  ranging  between  ten  and  13 
per  cent  in  the  area  surrounding  the  Maine  ^ 
Sugar  Industries  plant."  he  declared. 

"This  industry  is  not  only  vital  to  the 
agricultural  economy  of  Northern  Maine, 
which  has  for  many  years,  been  based  upon 
a  one-crop  economy,  but  also  this  Industry 
is  a  prime  factor  In  the  correction  of  the 
unemployment  problem,"  he  said. 

Vahlsing  further  stated  that  he  would 
hold  discussions  with  the  counsel  for  Maine 
Sugar  Industries  Inc.,  In  order  to  review  his 
and  Maine  Sugar  Industries  Inc.  course  of 
action." 

In  addition.  Vahlsing  said  he  hopes  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  from 
whom  he  presumes  Mollenhoff  received  his 
information,  makes  Its  findings  completely 
public.  He  stated  he  wished  that  the  writer 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  Maine 
Sugar  Industries  Inc.,  during  Christmas  time 
when  people  who  count  on  Jobs  and  pay- 
checks do  not  have  enough  funds  to  have 
an  equally  Joyous  Christmas  as  he  presumes 
the  vn-lter  has,  "considering  his  standard  of 

living."  

Aroostook  Devei-opment  Corp., 

Easton,  Maine,  April  26,  1971. 
Mr.  Jeff  Cahill, 

Director  of  Business  Loans,  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cahill:  I  have  been  a  Repub- 
lican all  my  life,  having  served  years  as  a 
Republican  Representative  from  Aroostook 
County. 

This  article  is  a  pack  of  lies  and  is  a  bel- 
ligerent and  obvious  political  attack  on  Mr. 
F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Jr.,  using  our  Industry  which 
we  have  struggled  so  hard  to  build  and  which 
we  need  so  badly  as  political  fodder.  We  are 
considering  right  now  to  send  a  delegation 
to  the  White  House  demanding  whose  behind 
all  this  stuff  and  since  you  investigated  the 
Industry,  we  would  like  to  have  your  com- 
ments before  we  make  our  move. 

We  have  never  seen  anything  as  rotten  as 
this   and  I  am  considering  resigning   from 
the  Republican  Party. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Henrt  C.  Racklift. 

President, 


JEFFREY  H.  EBSARY,  EAST  AURORA 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  SAYS  THANKS  TO 
TAXPAYERS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, keenly  aware  of  the  financial  crisis 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  as  the  VB. 
Representative  of  the  39th  District  of 
New  York,  deeply  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  our  youth  today,  it  was  incteed  a 
pleasure  to  be  on  hand  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  East  Aurora,  N.Y.  High 
School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  high  school  education  in 
East  Aurora  dates  back  to  1838  when  the 
Aurora  Academy  was  erected  on  the  Main 
Street  site.  On  May  25,  1968,  district 
voters  approved  by  a  vote  of  2.222  to  536 
an  expenditure  of  $5.4  million  to  con- 
struct the  new  building  on  the  Center 
Road  site. 

The  freedom  to  move,  to  think,  and  to 
create  is  the  philosophy  behind  this  new 
building.  Some  of  our  youth  today,  who 
think  they  are  the  "movers,"  do  not  do 
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much  thinking  and  creating.  Therefore, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Jeff  Ebsary  Ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  the  student  bqdy 
for  what  the  taxpayers  had  given  the^. 
At  this  point  I  include  his  remarks: 

How  exactly  does  someone,  privileged  as  I 
am  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  studdnt 
body  of  E.  A.  High  School,  tell  you  thanks  ror 
this  magnificent  building? 

I  wish  I  could  say  It  directly  as  well  and  as 
sincerely  as  our  paperboy  does  It  when  he 
comes  to  collect  each  week  for  the  papers  he 
leaves  at  our  house  every  morning.  This  lel- 
low  has  a  priceless  talent  I'm  sure  he  doea  a't 
yet  realize  or  appreciate — and  I  envy  him  at 
this  moment,  for  It  enables  him,  when  he 
says  thank-you,  to  convey  the  Idea  that  he 
really  means  thank-you  for  the  extra  tip  he 
usually  gets  for  a  Job  well  done. 

At  this  moment,  with  all  the  sincerity  that 
I  can  muster,  I  want  you  to  know  that  wt  lie 
we  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  new  sch<ol, 
this  one  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  Is  more 
than  we  ever  Imagined  we  would  have. 

It  may  seem  that  kids  today  take  msst 
things  for  granted,  but  you  can  be  assujed 
that  we  have  never  taken  for  granted  I  he 
possibility  that  we  would  have  a  school  like 
this. 

Another  way  to  tell  you  thanks — perhaps 
Indirectly — Is  to  have  you  know  that  mviy 
of  us  seniors  wish  our  high  school  careers 
were  not  ending  quite  so  soon  so  that  we 
might  really  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  all 
that  this  great  new  school  has  to  offer. 

I,  for  one,  would  Just  love  to  be  able  to 
play  another  year  of  football  on  the  beauti- 
ful new  field  we  know  we're  going  to  have, 
and  I  know  that  those  kids  pursuing  muiilc. 
science,  industrial  arts,  and  fine  arts  would 
love  to  be  able  to  study  and  learn  here  JTor 
a  few  more  years. 

And  so.  In  behalf  of  all  my  present  schqol- 
maces.  and  all  those  who  will  attend  bsre 
In  the  years  to  come,  I  say  a  most  sincere 

Thank  you,  very  much! 


MARCHERS  IGNORE  PACTS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE!  I 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  often  been  said  that  a  man  should 
be  judged  not  by  his  words,  but  ratlier 
by  his  deeds.  This  is  a  sound  bit  of  p^ii- 
losophy — yet  it  is  seemingly  disregarded 
by  the  President's  Vietnam  war  critics. 

President  Nixon  upon  assuming  ofl  ce 
pledged  to  end  American  involvement  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  in  a  way  tliat 
would  hopefully  avoid  future  Vietnaias. 
The  President  kept  faith  with  the  Ami  ;r- 
ican  people.  He  deserves  our  support. 

I  include  in  the  Record  for  the  ben<  :flt 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  from  the 
Jackson,  Mich.  Citizen  Patriot,  of 
April  27,  1971,  which  has  put  the  rec(tnt 
peace  demonstrations  in  plain  perspec- 
tive: 

Marcheks  Ignoke  Facts 

Saturday's  peace  march  on  Washing  on 
and  parades  and  continuing  demonstrations 
in  the  capital  and  other  cities  are  ndte- 
worthy  for  the  size  and  the  orderliness/  of 
the  crowd. 

It  Is  impoeslble  to  minimize  the  signif- 
icance of  such  a  demonstration  even  though 
the  participants  represent  only  a  very  si^all 
portion  of  the  population. 

It  also  has  to  be  said,  however,  that  the 
marches  largely  are  futile  because  they  ♦rill 
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have  little  Impact  on  President  Nixon's  time- 
table for  ending  American  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  More  than  that,  the  marchers  seem 
totally  out  of  touch  with  reality  with  respect 
to  the  war. 

Their  cry  of,  "Peace,  now,"  has  a  pleasant 
sound  to  all  Americans  who  are  weary  of  the 
war,  regard  It  as  useless  and  futile  and 
would  like  to  see  It  stopped. 

The  demonstrators  seemed  determined  to 
ignore  the  arithmetic  and  the  practical  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  conflict. 

The  report  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
Monday  that  the  number  of  American  troops 
In  Vietnam  dropped  to  281.400  last  week,  or 
only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  peak  of 
543,400  In  April  of  1969,  seemingly  was 
Ignored  by  the  marchers  and  the  antl-Nlxon 
members  of  Congress  who  used  the  crowds 
as  sounding  boards  for  their  own  political 
pitches. 

The  demonstrators  seem  not  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  It  took  many  years  to  transport 
more  than  500,000  troops  to  Vietnam  and 
that  they  simply  cannot  be  brought  back 
overnight. 

In  denouncing  President  Nixon  they  seem 
to  forget  that  the  buildup  came  under  his 
predecessor.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  was  directed  and  urged  by  the  man  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  named  as 
his  secretary  of  defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

The  effort  to  make  this  Mr.  Nixon's  war 
and  blame  him  for  anything  and  everything 
that  has  gone  In  Vietnam  simply  Is  not  fair. 

A  demand  for  an  Immediate  end  to  the 
fighting  and  evacuation  of  all  American 
forces  requires  the  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  fate  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  probable  loss  of  American  lives  In  a 
hasty  withdrawal.  More  than  that.  It  means 
abandoning  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Hanoi 
regime  the  fate  of  the  Americans  now  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

Are  the  marchers,  and  the  senators  and 
representatives  who  cheered  them  on.  willing 
to  accept  that  respKjnslblllty? 

We  hope  not,  only  there  may  have  been 
many  among  the  crowd  who  sincerely  hope 
for  a  complete  Communist  victory  in  all 
Southeast  Asia. 

And  who  among  the  crowd  Is  willing  to 
offer  guarantees  that  the  Communists  will 
respond  any  better  to  an  Immediate  end  to 
the  fighting  by  Americans  than  they  have 
to  the  many  peace  feelers  which  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  admin- 
istrations? 

We  also  want  an  end  to  the  war  which 
has  cost  so  many  American  lives  and  will 
claim  more,  no  matter  what  Is  done. 

But  as  long  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  plan  for 
disengagement  by  American  forces  and 
actually  is  carrying  it  out.  as  the  troop 
strength  figures  show,  harassing  him  with 
marches  and  political  pressure  serves  no 
purpose. 


•WILD  HORSE'S  EXISTENCE  THREAT- 
ENED—PRESERVE OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  evidence  today  that  along  with  the 
obvious  need  for  our  Nation  to  save  and 
conserve  our  environment,  we  also  have 
an  urgent  need  to  protect  the  traditions 
that  make  up  our  national  heritage. 

In  this  regard,  the  humanitarian  effort 
to  save  our  Nation's  wild  horses  and 
burros  Is  of  particular  interest  to  Con- 
gress and  has  received  widespread  sup- 
port from  citizens  all  over  our  Nation. 
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The  wild  horse,  or  "mustang,"  once 
roamed  our  western  grasslands  in  great 
number.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment states  that  of  the  2V2  million  wild 
horses  that  once  roamed  free,  only  17,300 
now  exist — and  this  number  is  still  being 
reduced.  Disease  and  starvation  have 
played  a  part  in  this,  but  more  recently, 
they  are  being  threatened  by  those  kill- 
ing them  for  sport  and  for  commercial 
use  In  pet  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  be  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  wilderness 
bill  which  set  aside  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  West  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 
I  think  it  has  now  become  obvious  from 
the  outpouring  of  concern  of  our  people, 
particularly  our  yoimg  people,  that  we 
must  not  only  save  and  preserve  our 
wilderness  areas  but  also  our  national 
heritage. 

Today,  the  Great  Plains  stand  empty 
where  once  great  herds  of  buffalo  roamed. 
Our  majestic  mountain  peaks  are  prac- 
tically void  of  life  where  they  once  were 
inhabited  by  the  bald  eagle.  This  proud 
bird  is  now  in  danger  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct. The  wild  horses  of  the  West  also 
represent  a  colorful  chapter  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  future  generations  not  to  let  these 
animals  become  simply  another  closed 
chapter. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  joined  In  the 
national  effort  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  wild  horses  and  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  plsice  the  protection 
of  these  horses  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  bill, 
H.R.  7953,  would  prohibit  the  horses  from 
being  sold  for  commercial  purposes  and 
would  provide  fines  and  prison  terms  for 
those  who  disregard  these  provisions. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
similar  bills  or  bills  containing  additional 
provisions — all  designed  to  offer  maxi- 
mum protection  to  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  pass  the  best  possible  bill  to  see  that 
full  protection  is  given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  from  the  17th 
District  In  Ohio  expressing  concern  and 
support  for  thi.s  effort.  Most  recently,  I 
received  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
yoimg  people  in  my  hometown  of  Johns- 
town. I  do  not  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  come  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress had  it  not  been  for  the  Initial  In- 
terest and  suppwrt  by  our  Nation's  yoimg 
people.  Credit  should  also  go  to  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  for  their  efforts  in 
organizing  and  directing  this  humani- 
tarian effort. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  RicoRD  the  names  of  the  young 
people  and  their  teachers  who  recently 
wrote  my  oflBce  regarding  this  issue.  I 
think  we  in  Congress  owe  these  young 
students  and  their  many  counterparts  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  efforts  to  see 
that  our  Nation's  future  includes  the 
rich  and  proven  traditions  of  our 
heritage : 

Teacher.  Mrs.  Eunice  Mellck— Dave  King. 
Prederica  HaU.  Dave  M..  Latira  Davis.  Georg- 
anne  GUck.  Teresa  Lynn  Hickman,  Jeff 
Smith,  John  Johnson,  Donald  A.  LaRue,  Judy 
Helm,  Tamara  Richtee; 

Teacher.  Miss  Darsie  Gettinger — Ricky 
Burrls.   Beth    Hoffer,    Sandy   Priest,   Debbie 
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Miller,  David  Fisher,  Elizabeth  Hchner,  Ter- 
rie  Lundy,  Molly  Goldsberry,  Eva  Cannon; 

Others  Include  Danny  Slane,  David  Hen- 
dren  Kenny  Crockett,  Jeff  Wlngo,  Paul  Grlce, 
Robl  Zeallear,  Barbi  Rltter,  Robert  DeVault, 
Gary  Montgomery,  Robin  Harvey,  Sue  Too- 
mev,  Betty  MUler,  Cheryl  White,  Tammy 
Stagg.  Mark  Hacraft,  Barbie  Zlnnl,  Mitch 
Grlndle.  Jo  Gibson.  Valerie  Deal,  and  Mark 
Grlndley. 
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MRS.  MARY  GEORGE  WATTE  AS- 
SUMES TOP  BANKING  POST  IN 
ALABAMA 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  STUDY 
SOVIET  EDUCATION 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ken 
White,  superintendent  of  the  Independ- 
ent School  District  of  Mission,  Tex.,  a 
town  of  about  14,000  located  on  the 
Mexican  border. 

My  good  friend,  Mr.  White,  was  one  of 
24  school  superintendents  chosen  by  the 
National  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
study  their  educational  system.  These  su- 
perintendents ranged  in  location  from 
Craig,  Alaska,  to  Mission,  Tex.;  from 
California  to  Maine — from  22  States; 
from  schools  where  there  were  100  stu- 
dents in  high  school  to  a  system  where 
there  were  176.000  high  school  students. 

The  trip  was  a  working  trip,  but  be- 
cause Superintendent  White's  letter  Is  so 
eloquent.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  all 
of  you.  Here  it  is: 

Dear  Kika:  I  have  Just  returned  from 
three  weeks  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  pur- 
pose, as  school  administrators,  was  to  study 
Soviet  Education.  The  purpose  of  my  letter 
is  to  express  gratitude  to  my  nation  and  the 
elected  officials  who  govern  it.  I  saw  nothing 
there  for  which  I  would  trade  my  American 
citizenship. 

Please  know  that  in  saying  this  I  do  not 
intend  disrespect  for  the  Soviet  people.  In 
fact,  the  things  that  I  observed  there  helped 
prompt  this  letter.  I  am  sure  that  you  realize 
that  we  are  not  struggling  with  a  second- 
team  nation.  Their  greatness  stems,  I  think, 
not  from  their  system,  but  from  their  unity 
of  purpose.  It  seems  that  we  are  struggling 
with  a  nation  where  the  entire  population  is 
pulling  In  one  direction  and  nationalistic 
pride  is  tremendous. 

There  is  also  a  national  commitment  to 
education  and  this  commitment  rests  on 
firm  support  from  the  parent,  the  populace  as 
a  whole,  and  the  government.  It  Is  apptirent 
that  the  Soviets  place  priorities  on  their  edu- 
cational system. 

Somehow,  as  I  return  to  my  Job  as  admin- 
istrator In  a  small  school,  I  feel  that  we  must 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  some  of  the  basic 
things  from  which  we  as  a  people  can  draw 
strength.  I,  for  one,  have  had  quite  enough 
from  those  things  and  those  groups  that 
seek  to  bring  attention  to  their  cause  through 
Irrespwnslble  action. 

In  the  Soviet  nation  we  were  told  that 
there  is  no  crime — and  I  saw  evidence  that 
this  Is  btislcally  true.  Then  I  thought  smugly : 
There  Is  no  crime  because  there  Is  no  free- 
dom. Then  I  had  a  disturbing  thought: 
Which  is  better — No  crime  through  a  com- 
plete absence  of  freedom,  or  rampant  crime 
from  Irresponsible  use  of  freedom? 

Of  course,  I  still  choose  the  freedom.  Some- 
how I  wish  as  a  nation  we  could  get  our  free- 
dom based  on  responsibility. 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Mary 
George  Walte,  who  lives  in  Cherokee 
County,  Ala.,  and  is  president  of  the 
Farmers  &  Merchsints  Bank  of  Centre, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Bankers  Association. 

Not  only  is  Mrs.  Walte  the  first  woman 
to  be  elected  president  of  the  Alabama 
Bankers  Association,  but  she  is  also  the 
first  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  any  State  banking  association 
in  the  entire  Nation. 

We  are  all  extremely  proud  of  Mrs. 
Waite.  I  know  that  she  will  serve  in  this 
oflQce  with  great  distinction. 

At  this  time,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  recent 
article  about  Mrs.  Waite's  election,  which 
ran  in  South  magazine  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Birmingham  News : 
It's  a  First  in  the  United  States:  A  LaOT 
State  Banking  Prtsioent 

It  might  be  pleasing  to  a  small  minority 
to  report  that  Mrs.  Mary  George  Walte  of 
Centre  has  been  a  pioneer  In  the  women's 
liberation  movement.  There's  no  denying  that 
Mrs.  Walte  has  gone  a  long  way  in  her  chosen 
profession — further,  in  fact,  than  any  woman 
in  the  entire  United  States. 

But  accuse  her  of  being  a  lib  leader  and 
prepare  to  duck.  If  you  doubt  this,  ask  her 
about  the  libs. 

"They  are  for  the  birds,"  she  will  re^ond. 
"I  happen  to  like  for  a  gentleman  to  open  a 
door  for  me,  hold  my  chair,  to  extend  to  me 
those  courtesies  which  gentlemen  of  the 
South  have  always  extended  to  their  ladles." 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Walte  feels  so  strongly 
about  the  subject  that  she  will  make  a  speech 
about  It  Is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  She  has  a 
speech  she  has  made  many  times  to  women's 
organizations.  Its  title:  "I  like  being  a  girl." 

Lib  leader  though  she  may  not  be,  Mrs. 
Walte  has  nonetheless  made  a  sizable  dent 
in  a  profession  which  for  years  has  prided  it- 
self on  its  masculinity — banking. 

Mrs.  Waite  is  president  of  the  Farmers  & 
Merchants  Bank  of  Centre.  While  this  in  it- 
self is  remarkable,  there  are  other  women  who 
have  been  bank  presidents.  What  Is  unique 
about  Mrs.  Walte  is  that  this  month  she  will 
assume  the  office  of  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Bankers  Association.  This  Is  a  first  and 
It  Is  a  bigger  first  than  many  might  Imagine. 

Not  only  is  Mrs.  Walte  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  president  of  the  Alabama  Associa- 
tion, but  she  Is  also  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  any  state  banking 
association  In  the  entire  nation.  That  covers 
a  lot  of  years  and  a  lot  of  state  associations. 

Some  might  well  say  Mrs.  Walte  has  been 
destined  for  a  unique  career  from  birth.  She 
was  bom  Aug.  18,  1918  In  Centre  and  was  an 
instant  "celebrity"  in  that  small  town  since 
she  was  the  first  and  only  World  War  I  "war 
baby"  In  Cherokee  County.  Her  father,  the 
late  J.  O.  Jordan,  had  departed  several 
months  before  for  Prance  with  the  A.E.P. 
when  Mary  George  arrived. 

Mrs.  Walte  laughingly  recalls  that  being 
a  "war  baby"  might  have  had  some  advan- 
tages, but  It  also  carried  with  it  one  distinct 
disadvantage. 

"Some  women  have  the  privilege  of  fibbing 
a  little  about  their  age  as  they  grow  older." 
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she  said.  "It  would  be  pointless  for  me  to  try 
because  everybody  In  the  county  knows  I  was 
born  In  1918." 

Mrs.  Walte  grew  up  In  Centre,  and  follow- 
ing high  school  graduation,  she  enrolled  at 
Huntingdon  College  In  Montgomery,  grad- 
uating m  1939.  It  was  while  she  was  at  Hunt- 
ingdon that  she  met  her  roommate's  brother. 
Dan  Waite  of  Clanton,  then  a  University  of 
Alabama  student.  They  were  married  in  1940. 

Being  an  only  child,  Mrs.  Walte  recaUs  that 
she  had  vowed  that  when  she  married  she  in- 
tended to  have  several  children.  Tragically,  of 
the  three  daughters  bom  to  the  Waites,  only 
one  survives.  Linda  Oall  died  at  the  age  of 
three  months  in  January  1950;  and  in  1965 
20-year-old  Diane  died  of  leukemia.  (In  1968 
Farmers  and  Merchants  opened  Its  first 
branch  in  West  Centre — appropriately,  it  was 
designated  the  Diane  Branch.) 

The  Waite's  other  daughter.  Betty.  Is  now 
Mrs.  Tommy  Graves,  the  mother  of  two 
daughters  and  yet  another  little  one  Is  ex- 
pected m  July. 

Mrs.  Waite's  first  job  was  not  in  the  bank, 
which  since  1923  had  been  headed  by  her 
father.  Having  majored  in  English  at  Hun- 
tingdon, she  taught  school  In  Centre  while 
her  husband  served  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  He  suffered  a  complete 
physical  breakdown  while  overseas  and  has 
never  fully  regained  his  health. 

It  was  not  until  1957  that  Mrs.  Walte  en- 
tered the  banking  profession.  On  Jan.  1  of 
that  year  her  father  died,  and  she  Im- 
mediately entered  the  bank  as  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Centre  and  Cherokee 
County  were  a  little  dubious  of  a  "woman 
bank  president"  but  Mrs.  Waite  was  not  long 
in  dispeUlng  any  doubts  as  to  her  capabilities 
to  do  the  Job.  How  well  she  has  done  Is  best 
seen  In  the  bank  records.  Under  her  imagi- 
native leadership  Farmers  &  Merchants  has 
grown  from  a  $5,000,000  bank  to  a  $16,000,000 
institution  in  the  past  14  years. 

Mrs.  Waite  makes  light  of  the  bank's 
growth. 

"All  banks  have  grown  In  recent  years," 
she  insists.  But  the  people  of  her  city  and 
county  would  argue  that  Mary  George — that 
is  the  only  way  she  Is  ever  addressed  by  the 
homefolks — has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  bank's  growth. 

Mrs.  Waite  vividly  recalls  her  first  Bankers 
Association  meeting. 

"It  was  to  be  a  seminar  on  farm  credit 
programs,  and  since  we  make  a  lot  of  farm 
loans,  I  felt  It  would  be  wise  for  me  to  at- 
tend," she  said.  "When  I  got  to  the  meeting 
In  Montgomery,  there  were  about  100  bank- 
ers present — all  men  but  me.  I  don't  know 
who  was  the  most  uncomfortable — the  99 
or  me." 

But  she  emphasized  that  from  the  begin- 
ning her  male  counterparts  went  out  of  their 
way  to  make  her  feel  at  home. 

"They  have  been  wonderful  to  me,"  she 
said,  "and  I  always  tried  as  hard  as  I  knew 
how  not  to  use  the  fact  that  I  was  a  woman 
to  get  any  advantage  on  them.  I  think  I 
would  have  been  resented  If  I  had  tried  to 
push  myself  forward  In  the  association." 

Actually  the  election  of  Mrs.  Walte  as 
ABA  president  this  year  Is  no  surprise.  The 
big  surprise  came  two  years  ago  when  she 
was  elected  second  vice-president.  That 
meant  she  would  In  two  years  reach  the  top 
8pK>t. 

Neither  she  nor  any  other  banker  could 
have  known  two  years  ago  what  would  face 
banking  In  Alabama  during  her  one-year  ad- 
ministration. It  could  be  a  very  tough  year  for 
banks  In  the  Alabama  Legislature,  and  Mrs. 
Walte  Is  well  aware  of  this. 

This  will  be  a  defensive  year  for  us,"  she 
said.  "We  will  not  be  so  Interested  In  passing 
any  legislation  as  we  will  be  In  killing 
legislation." 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Gov.  George  Wallace, 
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In  his  quest  for  new  state  revenue,  will  loo  t 
toward  the  banks.  Part  of  his  motivation  p 
unquestionably  politics — many  bankers  sup- 
ported a  candidate  other  than  Wallace  Ifi 
1970. 

Mrs.  Walte  Is  particularly  concerned  aboi^ 
the  much-discussed  escheat  bill  which  prob- 
ably will  be  pushed  by  the  admlnlstratloi ,. 
Such  a  measure  would  take  funds  from  doi- 
mant  accounts  in  banks  and  give  the  mon«^ 
to  the  state. 

"This  is  an  indirect  tax  on  the  people,  b^ 
cause  this  money  belongs  to  them,"  Mm 
Walte  said.  "It  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  state,  and  I  do  not  feel  the  state  has  an^? 
right  to  It." 

Mrs.  Walte  does  not  foresee  a  recurrence  Of 
the  bitter  brawling  within  the  ranks  of  bank- 
ing which  exploded  in  1969  on  the  Issue  cf 
mergers. 

•I  think  the  courts  have  pretty  well  settle  1 
that  issue."  she  said. 

But  for  the  record,  she  expressed  her  flr^ 
opposition  both  to  the  merger  as  well  as  t^ 
the  establishment  of  holding  companies-t- 
the  latter  now  being  sought  by  several  major 
metropolitan  banks.  I 

"I  am  not  speaking  for  the  association  re- 
garding the  proposed  holding  companies — jl 
am  speaking  purely  as  an  individual  banker  " 
she  emphasized.  "I  Just  do  not  believe 
form  of  statewide  banking  is  good  for  t: 
people." 

Speaking  of  Woman's  Ub  .  .  . 

When  you  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ma: 
Jordan  Walte,  the  immediate  response 
those  who  know  her  is  likely  to  be  an  out- 
pouring of  high  praise.  Surprisingly,  perha 
the  praise  more  often  will  be  for  her  de* 
Involvement  in  etlorts  that  attract  llttje 
public  attention  rather  than  her  bettar 
known  accomplishments  In  the  field  of 
banking.  J 

Today,  at  Its  78th  annual  session,  the  Ala- 
bama Bankers  Association  elected  Mrs.  Wal1(e 
president    of    that    organization,    the    flr^t 
woman   to   be   named   president   of   a   sta 
banking  group. 

This  Is  hardly  her  first  "first"  during  h^r 
years  as  a  Cherokee  County  High  School 
teacher  of  English,  and  for  the  past  14  yea: 
as  president  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchan 
Bank  at  Centre,  a  position  in  which  sh|e 
succeeded  her  late  father.  Her  other  "flrst^  ' 
In  the  world  of  banking  are  niomerous. 

Always  throughout  her  professional  career 
as  teacher  and  banker.  Mrs.  Walte's  Interc; 
and    contributions    have    turned    time    aft 
time  to  the  children  and  young  people  of  hi 
community    and    state.    They    changed    t 
rules  to  nxake  her  an  honorary  member 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  she  w; 
the   first   woman   to  serve  on  the   ezecutl 
committee  of  the  Choccolocco  Council 
Scouts   of    America.    She    has   received    hl| 
honor  from  the  National  4-H  Club  Pound 
tlon.   National   officeholder  In   the   Nationil 
Association   of   Bank   Women,   she   has   pei- 
formed  high  service  for  the  American  Car- 
eer Society  and  the  Alabama  Business  a: 
Professional  Women. 

lilrs.  Walte  has  served  In  all  these  publ 
and  clvtc-mlnded  roles  with  dlstlnctlo: 
Proof  of  her  selfless  interest  Is  the  recogni- 
tion tendered  her  by  her  friends  and 
soclates. 


REES  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATIOl 
FOR  EXPANSION  OF  SEQUOI^ 
NATIONAL   PARK 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CAIOrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  aih 
Intrcxlucing  legislation  that  will  expand 
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one  of  America's  greatest  national  parks. 
I  am  proposing  that  Sequoia  National 
Park  be  expanded  southward  on  the  Kern 
Plateau  and  in  the  Kern  River  drainage 
to  include  another  250,000  acres. 

This  area  is  the  last  major  improtected 
bloc  of  wilderness  in  the  Sierra,  and  it  is 
also  the  habitat  for  a  number  of  rare  and 
endangered  species.  Only  about  half  of 
the  existing  Sierra  redwood,  Sequoia 
gigantea,  are  protected  in  the  existing 
park.  Most  of  the  rest  are  within  the 
area  that  my  bill  would  add.  Moreover, 
this  addition  embraces  the  habitat  for 
the  unique  and  endangered  golden 
trout,  which  needs  the  Isolation  of  wil- 
derness to  survive. 

This  wilderness  will  not  survive  if  It 
is  not  added  to  Sequoia  National  Park. 
The  area  is  now  administered  by  the  For- 
est Service.  For  15  years  or  more,  the 
Forest  Service  has  promised  that  some 
of  the  area  would  be  protected  as  wilder- 
ness, yet  it  has  still  to  give  secure  pro- 
tection to  one  acre  of  the  area  in  this 
bill.  Its  plans  remain  indefinite,  and 
change  with  each  changing  ranger  and 
regional  forester.  The  southern  part  of 
the  whole  wilderness,  which  used  to  run 
south  to  the  Etomeland  area,  has  been 
turned  over  to  logging.  Now  the  central 
part  has  been  chopped  up  by  roads  and 
timber  sales  also.  This  fragile  and  serene 
country  is  being  destroyed  by  logging  &nd 
eroding  timber  development  roads.  The 
timber  is  commercially  marginal,  and  the 
soils  are  very  susceptible  to  erosion 
whenever  the  surface  is  broken.  New 
highways,  promoted  by  local  boosters,  are 
being  platted  across  the  area.  Permits  are 
being  issued  for  high  density  resorts 
around  its  edges.  Dams  are  being  planned 
on  the  Kern  River.  While  the  Forest 
Service  talks  vaguely  of  protecting  it,  it 
Is  really  acquiescing  in  its  destruction. 
By  the  time  the  Service  may  get  around 
to  proposing  any  plan  to  Congress,  we 
will  only  be  able  to  deliberate  over  how  to 
bury  the  corpse. 

Conservationists  have  been  actively  pe- 
titioning the  Forest  Service  now  for  al- 
most two  decades  to  protect  the  area. 
It  is  time  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  either  suffering  from  a  paral- 
ysis of  will  power,  or  that  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  moving  afBrmatlvely  to  protect 
this  great  southern  terminus  of  the 
Sierra.  In  any  event,  it  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  do  its  duty  in  superintoiding 
the  management  of  this  part  of  the  public 
domain.  The  National  Park  Service  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  parts  of  the  Sierra  entrusted 
to  its  care.  The  only  problem  it  suffers 
from  is  that  too  many  people  want  to 
enjoy  the  land  in  the  parks  it  admin- 
isters. Part  of  the  answer  is  to  expand 
the  areas  given  secure  protection :  to  pro- 
tect them  from  unjustifiable  logging,  in- 
truding roads  and  vehicles,  and  inappro- 
priate commercialism.  We  should  expand 
the  park  southward  to  embrace  more  of 
its  adjacent  wilderness  and  the  features 
that  give  this  park  renown  and  meaning. 
We  should  complete  the  historic  work 
begun  so  long  ago  by  roimding  out  this 
clsissic  national  park. 

I  am  attaching  to  my  remarks  a  short 
description  of  the  features  included  in 
this  addition  to  Sequoia  National  Park. 

I  include  the  article,  eis  follows: 
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Proposed  Enlargement  of  Sequoia  National 
Park 

Elevations  In  the  area  range  from  12,000 
ft.  to  5,000  ft.  In  some  of  the  lower  areas  In 
the  south.  Therefore,  there  Is  a  wide  variety 
of  life  zones,  ranging  from  Upper  Sonorran 
to  Alpine. 

Prom  the  main  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  east  the  proposed  addition  extends 
to  the  approximate  longitude  of  Mineral 
King.  The  southern  boundary  of  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Pao-k  marks  the  northern  limit  while 
the  southern  limit  has  been  determined  by 
the  encroachment  of  timber  sales  and  road 
construction  giving  the  area  an  average 
north-south  dimension  of  approximately  10 
miles. 

Much  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  area 
below  6,000  ft.  in  elevation  consists  of  brush 
and  scrub  forest.  This  section  is  an  impor- 
tant wintering  area  for  the  deer  herd  of 
Sequoia  National  Park.  Between  elevations 
of  6,000  ft.  and  8,000  ft.  there  are  stands  of 
Yellow  Pine  and  Fir,  and  on  the  west  many 
scattered  groves  of  Sequoia  Gigantea.  This 
portion  of  the  forest  contains  the  only  com- 
mercial timber  Included  In  the  proposed  ad- 
dition. Above  8.000  ft.  the  forest  consists 
mostly  of  Lodgepole  Pine,  a  noncommercial 
species  at  the  present  time.  Should  a  market 
develop  for  this  tree,  there  might  be  great 
pressure  put  on  the  Forest  Service  to  allow 
timber  harvesting  in  the  watershed  of 
streams  containing  Golden  Trout.  The  Forest 
Service  is  far  more  vulnerable  to  this  kind 
of  pressure,  with  Its  historic  preoccupation 
with  seUtng  timber,  than  would  be  the  Park 
Service.  Above  elevations  of  10.000-11,000  ft., 
alpine  conditions  restrict  the  growth  of 
forest. 

The  Sierra  south  of  Sequoia  National  Park 
Is  characterized  by  large  rolling  meadows 
that  are  very  fragile  due  to  arid  conditions. 
The  rolling,  relatively  gentle  high  country 
extends  as  far  south  as  Lake  Isabella.  The 
only  chance  to  save  a  portion  of  this  gentle 
yet  beautiful  country  In  its  natural  state  for 
futiire  generations  to  enjoy  Is  to  add  It  to 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

Glaclatlon  during  the  Ice  Age  created  a 
rugged  alpine  landscape  in  the  Sierra  to  the 
north.  The  southern  limit  of  the  glaciers 
reached  only  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
proposed  Park  addition,  leaving  the  rolling, 
gentle  pre-glaclal  landscape  much  as  It  was 
before  the  Ice  Age.  This  ancient  landscape, 
along  with  unique  volcanic  formations, 
should  be  preserved  for  their  scientific  value 
alone. 

The  only  natural  habitat  of  the  Golden 
Trout  Is  Oolden  Trout  Creek,  an  Important 
tributary  of  the  Kem  River.  The  Creek  origi- 
nates near  the  main  Sierra  Crest,  flows  west- 
ward Just  south  of  the  present  Park  bound- 
ary, and  Joins  the  Kem  River  at  the  point 
where  the  river  crosses  the  present  Park 
boundary.  Oolden  Trout  have  been  trans- 
planted successfully  to  other  areas,  but  It  Is 
biologically  Important  to  maintain  a  pure 
strain  of  the  species  in  its  native  habitat.  The 
flsh  cannot  stand  heavy  fishing  pressure.  Tet 
the  newly  completed  road  up  the  east  side  of 
the  Sierra  to  Horseshoe  Meadows,  and  de- 
mands of  vehicle  users  to  open  the  area  up  to 
mechanical  access,  threaten  the  Oolden 
Trout's  very  existence  In  Its  native  habitat. 
The  Forest  Service  only  recently  acquiesced 
to  demands  from  vehicle  users  to  have  ac- 
cess to  a  part  of  the  area  that  the  Forest 
Service  had  previously  stated  should  be  off 
limits  to  vehicles.  This  susceptibility  to  pres- 
sure further  demonstrates  the  inability  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  adequately  protect  the 
wilderness  values  of  the  area  and,  perhaps, 
even  the  Golden  Trout  Itself. 

A  related  subspecies  of  the  Oolden  Trout 
has  been  recently  recognized  in  portions  of 
the  Little  Kern  River  drainage.  This  sub- 
species is  even  in  more  urgent  need  of  pro- 
tection since  not  much  is  known  about  It, 
and  it  Is  much  more  Umlted  In  distribution. 

Presently,  the  Forest  Service  U  managing 
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only  the  northern  half  of  the  area  included 
in  this  bill  in  such  a  way  to  protect  its  wil- 
derness values  and  the  Oolden  Trout.  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  area,  new  roads  and  tim- 
ber sales  ara  being  planned.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  while  Congress  deliberates  upon  this 
bill's  merits,  the  Forest  Service  be  directed 
to  declare  a  moratorium  upon  further  de- 
velopment. 


"PEACE"  LEADERS  AT  HOME  PLAY 
INTO   COMMUNIST   HANDS 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  four  fellow  Congressmen  and  my- 
self recently  completed  a  personal  in- 
spection tour  of  Southeast  Asia  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

We  returned  from  this  tour  with  re- 
newed confidence  that  President  Nixon's 
strategy  is  working,  combat  deaths  and 
injuries  have  been  sharply  reduced,  our 
men  are  coming  home  in  record  numbers 
and  Vietnamizatlon  is  proceeding  ahead 
of  schedule. 

One  of  our  colleagues  on  this  tour. 
Congressman  C.  W.  Bill  Young  of  Flor- 
ida, has  concluded  that  our  disengage- 
ment now  is  being  delayed  not  by  the 
enemy  in  the  field  but  by  the  activities 
of  some  of  our  so-called  leaders  at  home. 

What  Mr.  Young  has  to  say  should 
concern  all  of  us  who  are  determined  to 
end  the  Vietnam  conflict  with  honor,  and 
in  a  way  that  will  leave  the  South  Viet- 
namese with  the  capability  of  handling 
their  own  defense.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
putting  into  the  Record  an  account  of 
Congressman  Young's  report  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Clearwater  Sun.  one  of  the 
fine  newspapers  in  his  home  district: 

[Prom  the  Clearwater   (Fla.)    Sun.  Apr.  23, 

1971] 

Record  Dunedin  Crovto  Hears  OOP  Solon — 

Doves,  Prolong  War,    TotTNO   Sats 

(By  Wally  Dillon,  Sun  Correspondent) 

DUNEDIN. — U.S.  Representative  C.  W.  Bill 
Young  charged  this  morning  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  might  have  been  concluded  "with 
honor,"  six  months  to  a  year  ago  If  public 
speeches  of  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.),  and  Rep.  Paul  N.  McClosky  Jr.  (R- 
Callf.).  had  not  led  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
believe  that  America  would  surrender  volun- 
tarily. 

Speaking  before  the  largest  audience  ever 
assembled  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dunedln  Coun- 
cil of  Organizations  at  Dunedln  County  Club. 
Young  pulled  no  punches  In  discussing  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Vietnam,  Cambodian  and 
Laotian  war  zones. 

Young  stated  that  "Hanoi  Hannah,"  the 
propaganda  voice  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
is  heard  by  a  large  percentage  of  U.S.  soldiers 
In  the  war  zone  and  the  most  effective  propa- 
ganda Is  simply  recordings  of  speeches  made 
by  "doves"  In  Congress  which  advances  Im- 
mediate and  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
■U.S.  forces. 

"These  are  the  very  people  who.  two  years 
ago,  stated  how  we  must  support  our  troops 
In  the  Far  East.  They  are  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  our  troops  today,"  Young  de- 
clared. 

"I  hope  that  these  people  will  examine 
their  consciences  and  find  out  who  the  dead 
and  maimed  soldiers  were  who  "fell  in  battle 
In  the  meanwhile.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
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participation  In  this  slaughter  could  have 
been  ended  six  months  to  a  year  ago  had  It 
not  been  for  our  own  people  advocating  otu 
surrender,"  Young  stated. 

Yoimg  also  blamed  certain  news  media, 
specifically  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Poet  for  editorially  calling  for 
an  "unconditional  surrender." 

News  reports  that  South  Vietnamese  forces 
were  badly  beaten  in  the  recent  Laotian  In- 
vasions are  highly  exaggerated  Young  said. 

"Newsmen,  who  were  denied  advance  no- 
tice of  armed  forces  intentions  were  so  in- 
censed that  they  decided  they  were  going  to 
make  the  Invasion  look  like  a  terrible  defeat," 
Young  charged. 

The  Congressman  said  that  of  22  battalions 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops  committed  to  the 
Laotian  Invasion,  18  performed  "with  honor," 
two  were  "hit  badly"  and  only  two  "per- 
formed badly." 

As  proof.  Young  cited  the  fact  that  the 
First  ARVIN  Division,  which  was  the  main 
unit  In  the  Laotian  Invasion,  launched  a  new 
offensive  only  a  few  days  later. 

"Despite  what  some  politicians  say,"  Young 
said,  "the  drug  problem  In  Vietnam  Is  noth- 
ing like  they  would  have  you  believe." 

"These  young  Americans  In  Vietnam  are 
nearly  all  outstanding,  fine  people,"  he  said. 

Young,  supporting  President  Richard 
Nixon's  Far  Eastern  policies  emphatically 
noted  that.  "We  are  in  a  world  community 
and  are  being  challenged  both  militarily  and 
economically.  I  support  the  F/esldent's  Guam 
doctrine  all  the  way." 

Noting  that  the  recent  conviction  of  Lieu- 
tenant William  L.  Calley  on  charges  of  mur- 
dering civilians  at  My  Lai  had  "a  highly  de- 
moralizing effect  on  our  U.S.  troops  In  the 
combat  zones."  Young  said  that  front  line 
troops  had  spoken  strongly  about  the  Inci- 
dent. 

"They  told  me,"  he  said,  "that  the  enemy 
Is  not  necessarily  In  uniform  .  .  .  there  Is  no 
way  to  tell  who  can  be  trusted." 

Two  and  three  year  old  children  suddenly 
appear  on  the  battlefield  with  little  packs  on 
their  backs.  Young  stated,  then  walk  toward 
American  troops. 

"When  they  near  our  troops,  suddenly  the 
little  child  and  his  back  pack  explode,  kill- 
ing and  maiming  our  soldiers,"  he  said. 

"This  enemy  is  willing  to  take  the  life  of 
a  little  child  to  kill  or  wound  a  few  of  our 
people,"  Young  declared. 

"I  hope  and  pray  that  never  again  will  our 
country  be  Involved  in  a  conflict  but  I  pledge 
to  do  all  In  my  power  to  see  that  if  we  are, 
we  will  not  be  hampered  in  limited  actions 
that  this  cotmtry's  soldiers  will  be  able  to 
flght  with  the  full  capabilities  for  which  they 
are  armed,"  Young  concluded. 


LET  US  NOT  CRIPPLE  NARCOTICS 
TREATMENT 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
1 -minute  rule  today  I  made  reference  to 
the  announced  closing  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Clinical  Research  Center  in  Fort  Worth. 

This  is  one  of  only  two  such  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  other  is 
at  Lexington,  Ky. 

Two  years  ago  the  administration  an- 
noimced  that  this  center  at  Fort  Worth — 
the  only  one  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River — would  be  closed  in  1969.  Public 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
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the  demonstrated  need  for  the  facility 
was  so  overwhelming  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
rescinded  its  plan  and  kept  the  center 
opoi. 

Now,  even  though  the  menace  of  nar- 
cotics abuse  has  grown  even  more  ramp- 
ant in  the  past  2  years,  the  Department 
has  again  aimoimced  that  the  facility 
will  be  closed.  It  has  shut  o£f  acceptance 
of  new  patients  as  of  the  first  of  this 
month  and  has  sent  reductlon-in-force 
notices  to  the  employees  of  the  center. 

It  would  be  difiBcult  to  imagine  a  more 
unfortunate  or  more  untimely  circtun- 
stance  than  this. 

To  close  the  Fort  Worth  hospital,  as 
the  administration  proposes — at  the 
very  time  when  drug  abuse  is  reaching 
epidemic  proportions — would  be  "utterly 
incongruous"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Charles 
Sprague,  Dean  of  Southwestern  Medical 
School.  It  would  be  false  economy  and 
shortsighted  folly. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  the  menace 
of  narcotics  abuse  been  more  widespread 
across  the  Nation  than  today.  The  prob- 
lem grows  f.t  an  alarming  pace,  and  no 
city  in  America  is  immune. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele) 
reported  from  Saigon  that  between  10 
and  15  percent  of  our  American  troops  in 
Vietnam — perhaps  as  many  as  40,000  in 
all — have  been  hooked  on  hard  dnigs. 
Where  will  these  unfortunate  men  go  to 
get  treatment?  Last  year  between  60  and 
90  U.S.  servicemen  died  from  overdoses  of 
heroin. 

In  one  New  York  high  school,  no  less 
than  1,200  students — 40  percent  of  the 
entire  student  body — have  exi>erlmented 
with  heroin.  Throughout  the  country,  we 
hear  of  the  alarming  spread  of  drug 
abuse  in  Junior  high  schools  and  even  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  Washington,  Judge 
Alfred  Burka  of  the  District  Court  of 
Greneral  Sessions  recently  estimated  that 
between  75  suid  85  percent  of  all  criminal 
suspects  brought  before  his  bench  were 
narcotics  users. 

A  knowledgeable  San  Antonio  physi- 
cian believes  that  90  percent  of  the  crime 
in  that  city  can  be  traced  to  narcotics 
use  and  traflftc.  Many  criminologists  be- 
lieve that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  street 
crime  in  America  has  its  roots  in  Illicit 
drugs. 

Dr.  Dale  C.  Garell,  director  of  adoles- 
cent medicine  at  the  Los  Angeles  Chil- 
drens  Hospital,  testified  2  years  ago  that 
drug  abuse  is  "the  number  one  health 
problem  in  the  United  States  today,"  and 
cited  statistics  for  Los  Angeles  Coimty. 
In  1960.  there  were  13.000  arrests  for 
drug  law  violations.  In  1967  the  figure 
had  jumped  to  more  than  31.000.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  figure  exceeded  40,000 
last  year. 

Tragically,  an  ever-Increasing  number 
of  addicts  are  young  people.  Dr.  Garell 
declared  that  juvenile  drug  offenses  in 
Los  Angeles  had  increased  by  nearly  500 
percent  in  7  years.  And  Dr.  John  E.  In- 
gersoll,  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Nacotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  told  the 
Senate  District  Committee  in  1969  that 
fully  20  percent  of  all  new  addicts  dis- 
covered in  the  previous  year  were 
juveniles. 
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Many  of  these  alarming  facts  cann!  to 
light  in  public  hearings  2  years  ago  in 
Forth  Worth  where  then  Senator  Raaph 
Yarborough,  chairman  of  the  Sei^ate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfbre, 
conducted  hearings  on  the  proposed  c  os- 
ing  of  the  Fort  Worth  Center.  An^ex- 
tremely  persiiasive  case  was  made.  The 
administration,  confronted  with  the 
overpowering  facts,  withdrew  its  plans 
to  close  the  center.  Now  it  has  revived 
those  plans.  Why?  The  facts  are  certam- 
ly  no  less  staggering  today. 

Educators,  physicians,  criminolog  sts, 
social  workers,  former  drug  patiens — 
all  made  the  same  plea :  To  close  the  c  en- 
ter would  be  costly,  counter-productive, 
almost  criminally  negligent. 

It  would  slow  down  much-needed  re- 
search. It  would  hopelessly  overcrowd  the 
Lexington  facility.  It  would  make  vol^- 
tary  commitment  infinitely  more  difficult 
for  the  great  body  of  our  population 
which  lives  west  of  the  Mississippi-|-in- 
cluding  areas  of  southern  California  ind 
the  southwest  in  which  drug  abus;  is 
particularly  rampant. 

The  administration  says  that  it  wi  mts 
to  change  the  concept  of  drug  treatnient 
by  closing  big  hospitals  like  the  fort 
Worth  Center  and  encouraging  insl|ead 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  small.  ct)m- 
mimity  clinics.  j 

Admittedly,  there  is  a  need  through- 
out the  country  for  community -bised 
treatment  centers.  But  for  heaven's  sake 
let  us  get  them  organized  before  we  cjose 
r  one  of  the  two  hospitals  we  have.  Let  us 
build  the  lifeboats  before  we  sink  the 
ocean  liner.  i 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  we  do  not  now 
have  the  "community-based  cUnjcs." 
Forty-seven  States  have  no  State  pro- 
gram whatever  for  rehabilitation  of  itar- 
cotics  victims.  This  is  like  advocating]  the 
abolition  of  cortisone  because  we  hopie  to 
provide  a  better  drug  at  some  future 
disclosed  date. 

It  is  like  a  father  junking  the  fai 
stationwagon  on  the  ground  that  he 
thinks  it  would  be  nice — sometime  injthe 
indefinite  future— for  each  membef  of 
the  family  to  have  his  own  Volkswafien. 
Meanwhile,  they  would  be  completely 
without  transportation. 

StTRVWr   OF  COMMTTNrrT -BASED  CLINICS 

In  aimouncing  the  closure  of  the  fort 
Worth  facility— the  only  such  Piiblic 
Health  Service  Hospital  anywhere  t^est 
of  the  Mississippi  River — the  administra- 
tion announced  that  hereafter  It  w^uld 
turn  over  the  treatment  of  these  unfor- 
timate  narcotics  victims  to  certain  "cpm- 
munity-based  clinics"  throughout  'the 
country.  The  announcement  made  rejfer- 
ence  to  some  325  such  institutions  land 
cited  14  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Yesterday,  my  office  was  able  to  rqach 
by  telephone  12  of  these  14  upon  which 
the  Government  apparently  intend*  to 
rely  in  the  future  for  long-term  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  narcotics 
victims.  I 

I  am  including  at  this  point  a  reqita- 
tion  of  exactly  what  we  were  told  by  offi- 
cials at  each  of  these  institutions: 

AmarlUo  Hospital  District  Commukilty 
Mental   Health   Center.   2103  W.  6th  Stfeet, 
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AmarUlo.  Texas — Mrs.  Louise  Evans,  a 
spokesman  for  the  center,  said  It  does  have 
an  in-patlent  narcotic  treatment  program 
In  association  with  a  ho^ltal.  but  that  per- 
haps 80  per  cent  of  the  patients  treated  so 
far  have  been  adolescents. 

Travis  County  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Center,  1516  Red  River,  Austin, 
Texas — Mr.  John  Wymer,  executive  director, 
said  this  center  can  place  approximately  80 
In-patlents  for  treatment  In  a  section  of  the 
Austin  State  Hospital,  a  Texas  Institution 
used  mainly  to  care  for  mental  cases. 

If  the  Austin  center  were  called  on  to  In- 
crease Its  In-patlent  treatment  load,  Mr. 
Wymer  said,  rehabilitation  and  psychiatric 
services  would  have  to  be  vastly  increased. 
Mr.  Wymer  said  that  while  he  approves  of 
the  community  center  approach  for  drug  ad- 
dict treatment,  results  so  far  in  Austin  have 
been  poor. 

Bayshore  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation Center,  1410  Louisiana  Street,  Bay- 
town,  Texas — This  center  does  not  have  a 
long-term  In-patlent  treatment  program  for 
narcotics  addicts.  If  a  patient  requires  longer 
than  three  months  of  hospital  care,  he  nor- 
mally Is  sent  to  Austin  State  Hospital,  a  men- 
tal Institution.  For  shorter-term  patients, 
the  center  places  them  in  Methodist  Hospital 
in  Baytown.  The  center  Itself  has  neither  a 
methadone  progrsim  nor  a  half-way  house. 

BeU  County  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation Center,  Belton,  Texas— Mr.  Warren 
Townsend,  Assistant  Administrator,  said  the 
Bell  County  Center  does  not  have  an  In-pa- 
tlent treatment  program.  The  center  can 
refer  patients  on  a  short-term  basis  to  a  local 
hospital,  but  this  institution  Is  not  equipped 
for  long-term  care  of  addicts,  Mr.  Townsend 
said.  He  expressed  belief  that  current  federal 
budget  restrictions  on  narcotic  programs, 
combined  with  the  end  of  drug  treatment  at 
the  Clinical  Research  Center  In  Port  Worth, 
would  prevent  the  development  of  an  effective 
narcotics  treatment  program  In  Texas  for  at 
least  three  to  Ave  years. 

District  VI  Mental  Health  Center,  3804  S. 
Central  Expressway,  Dallas,  Texas — Mr.  Steve 
Washington,  staff  social  worker,  said  It  Is  his 
understanding  that  the  center  presently  does 
not  have  facilities  for  In-patlent  treatment 
of  drug  addicts. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Dallas  Community 
Mental  Health  Center.  8200  Walnut  HUl 
Lane.  Dallas,  Texas — Mr.  Papas,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, said  the  center  at  present  has 
no  tn-patlent  treatment  program. 

El  Paso  Center  for  Mental  Health  and  Men- 
tal Retardation  Service,  4815  Alameda  Ave- 
nue, El  Paso,  Texas— Mr.  BUI  Steffens,  Di- 
rector, said  the  center  has  no  in-patlent 
treatment  facilities  or  program. 

St.  Joseph-Mld-Houston  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Center,  1919  LaBranch  Street, 
Houston,  Texas — Sister  Amelia,  Assistant 
Administrator  to  St.  Joseph  and  Administra- 
tive Director  of  the  center,  said  In-patlent 
narcotics  treatment  can  be  provided  only  for 
adolescents,  not  for  adults.  Eighteen  young- 
sters are  presently  under  treatment. 

Klngsvllle  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter, KlngsvUle,  Texas — Miss  Beryl  Hill,  Di- 
rector, said  the  center  presently  has  no  faci- 
lities for  in-patlent  treatment  of  narcotic  vic- 
tims. If  beds  are  needed.  Miss  Hill  said,  they 
can  be  provided  only  under  a  contract  with 
a  mental  hospital. 

Laredo  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
(listed  as  Rio  Grande  Area  III  Mental  Health 
Center  for  Starr.  Webb  and  Zapata  Counties) . 
Laredo,  Texas — GUberto  Morales,  Case  Super- 
visor, said  the  center  has  no  in-patlent  treat- 
ment program,  but  makes  arrangements  at 
a  hospital  in  Harllngen  for  those  needing 
care. 

Northwest  San  Antonio  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter, Bexar  County  Hospital,  4502  Medical 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  Texas — Narcotics  victims 
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can  be  handled  as  In-patlents  only  if  they 
also  are  adjudged  to  be  mental  cases. 

Wichita  Palls  Community  Center  for  Men- 
tal Health  and  Mental  Retardation,  2007 
Wenonah  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas — Doyle 
Lamb,  Assistant  Administrator,  said  the  cen- 
ter has  no  In-patient  treatment  facilities  for 
narcotics  addicts. 

Obviously,  the  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  we  can  safely  rely  upon  such 
institutions  as  these  to  provide  reliable 
long-term  treatment  for  the  most  unfor- 
tunate affliction  of  drug  addiction. 

But  even  assuming  we  can  success- 
fully stimulate  the  development  of 
smaller,  locally  oriented  facilities  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  they  still  will 
not  provide  the  complete  answer. 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Robert  Leon, 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Texas  Medical  School  in  San  An- 
tonio, part  of  the  necessary  treatment 
often  is  to  provide  a  complete  change  of 
environment.  Rehabilitation  would  be 
rendered  impossible  for  some  addicts  if 
they  were  released  directly  into  the 
streets  and  ghettos  where  the  horrible 
temptation  ensnared  them  and  the 
dreadful  habit  enslaved  them  in  the  first 
place. 

Moreover,  the  Nation  simply  does  not 
have  the  pool  of  trained  and  experienced 
personnel  to  staff  all  the  local  treatment 
centers  we  need.  Would  not  there  be. 
then,  a  continuing  and  even  greater  need 
for  both  the  Fort  Worth  and  Lexington 
facilities  to  provide  training  and  intern- 
ship, to  carry  on  sound  research  and 
medical  investigation? 

HEW  admits  that  its  concern  is  basi- 
cally budgetary  in  recommending  the 
closing  of  the  Center.  Budgetary?  How 
much  is  the  growing  national  menace  of 
narcotics  abuse  costing  us?  How  much  is 
it  worth  to  fight  it? 

We  have  been  spending  only  some  SIO 
million  armually  on  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  victims  and  new  re- 
search at  such  facilities  as  Lexington  and 
Port  Worth.  But  the  cold  cost  of  drug  ad- 
diction to  our  economy  was  recently 
estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  at  more  than 
$500  million  a  year. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
about  $39.9  million  this  year  on  enforce- 
ment activities  trying  to  stem  the  flow 
of  heroin,  cocaine,  and  morphine.  This 
is  the  smallest  sum  in  the  budget  for 
any  major  crime  control  effort.  It  is  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  profits  that  organized 
crime  makes  in  importing  narcotics,  and 
a  pitiful  figure  compared  to  what  so- 
ciety pays  in  crime  losses  to  keep  the 
addicts  going. 

If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  Ulicit  drugs  and  the  tragic 
damages  they  are  inflicting  upon  our  hu- 
man and  material  resources,  we  need 
to  be  expanding  the  services  provided  at 
the  Fort  Worth  Center.  We  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  eliminate  them. 

The  narcotics  evil  is  a  menace  to  the 
very  fabric  of  society.  Mental  health 
problems  are  on  the  increase.  This  is  defi- 
nitely not  the  time  to  restrict  and  cur- 
tail— in  fact  to  cut  in  half — our  na- 
tional capacity  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems. 
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LOUIS   STULBERG 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  leaders  of  the  labor  move- 
ment today  is  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 
Louis  Stulberg.  Mr.  Stulberg's  profile  is 
featured  in  this  month's  issue  of  Ameri- 
can Labor :  The  Magazine  of  Labor  News. 
I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  as  meriting  their  review. 
I  extend  to  my  friends  in  the  ILGWU  the 
wish  that  they  have  the  benefit  of  Louis 
Stulberg's  excellent  leadership  for  many 
years  to  come. 

At  this  point,  I  include  Louis  Stulberg's 
profile  in  the  Record  : 

PRoriLE:  Louis  Stulbkro 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  be  free."  begins  the 
Emma  Lazarus  poem  on  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty—and never  did  the  mounting  tide  of 
earlier  immigrants  give  more  of  them  than 
they  gave  to  the  ILGWU. 

The  International  Ladles  Garment  Work- 
ers Union  has  consistently  been  an  organi- 
zation comprised  largely  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties: first  the  Germans  and  Irish,  then  the 
Jews,  then  the  Italians,  and  of  late — the 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  the  Blacks. 

It's  still  a  melting  pot  in  which  bubble  the 
ambitions,  the  hopes  and  the  destinies  of 
some  450,000  workers  plying  their  trades  In 
38  States,  5  Canadian  provinces  and  F^uerto 
Rico. 

Out  of  this  fusion  have  come  some  of  the 
most  creative  designers  of  this — or  any — cen- 
tury, some  of  the  most  colorful  and  Imagina- 
tive leaders  in  the  entire  labor  movement  and 
some  of  the  most  progressive  social  programs 
in  labor  history. 

This  is  the  heritage  of  Louis  Stulberg  who 
succeeded  David  Dublnsky  as  president  of  the 
International  Union  in  June  of  1966  and 
who — by  any  measurement — has  lived  up  to 
both  Its  expectations  and  demands. 

The  succession  itself,  to  turn  the  clock 
back  some  five  years,  was  a  moment  of  drama. 
Ever  the  showman,  Dublnsky  had  kept  the 
announcement  of  his  proposed  retirement  a 
closely  guarded  secret  up  until  practically 
the  minute  he  unfurled  it.  "Only  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  union  knew  about  It  In  advance," 
said  Leon  Stein,  editor  of  "Justice,"  the 
ILGWU's  award-winning  publication,  of  the 
Incident.  "I  was  one  of  them  because  I  hap- 
pened to  help  prepare  the  statement." 

Before  a  stunned  and  emotion-packed 
board  on  March  16,  1966,  Dublnsky  stepped 
down  after  34  years  In  o£Bce,  stating  he  was 
aware  that  the  decision  came  unexpectedly, 
but  urging  the  board  nevertheless  "to  respect 
my  wishes  .  .  .  and  to  proceed  immediately 
to  elect  my  successor." 

Chosen  to  succeed  him  on  March  18  was 
General  Secretary-Treasurer  Louis  Stulberg, 
who  suddenly  found  himself  on  "center 
stage"  In  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments 
of  the  union's  history. 

In  the  terminology  of  the  theatre,  "D.D." 
was  a  hell  of  an  act  to  follow.  But  most  ob- 
servers are  almost  unanimous  In  their  opin- 
ions that  Stulberg  has  followed  It  well. 

Re  Stulberg's  subsequent  election  to  the 
presidency,  one  ILGWU  official  stated  that 
he  was  "the  most  logical  man"  for  the  job 
at  the  time  and  "certainly  the  best  equipped." 

Stulberg  had  been  working  In  the  Inter- 
national Union's  General  Office  since  1945 
when  Dublnsky  first  appointed  him  as  as- 
sistant executive  secretary.  For  better  than 
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a  decade  he  had  been  assistant  manager  of 
Local  10  (the  cutter's  union  in  New  York, 
which  he  joined  In  1927)  and  had  been  a 
manager  of  Local  62  for  about  the  same  time 
period.  Local  62.  composed  of  undergarment 
workers,  Is  predominantly  female  and  a  con- 
tinuously revolving  door  In  terms  of  ethnic 
composition.  Thus,  he  brought  to  his  eissign- 
ment  considerable  first  band  knowledge  In 
many  areas  of  the  union's  activities. 

Pursuing  his  own  course  and  assessing  the 
union's  needs  out  of  his  own  experience  and 
judgment,  Stulberg — during  the  five  years 
he  has  been  in  the  top  executive  post — 
has  transformed  many  of  the  ILGWU  policies, 
modernized  its  structure,  changed  much  of 
its  image  and — in  the  process — has  provided 
greater  overall  benefits  and  greater  propor- 
tionate wage  increases  for  his  members  than 
any  officer  has  ever  done  before,  this — In  the 
face  of  growing  imports,  during  a  period  of 
an  almost  complete  revolution  in  women's 
fashion  which  disrupted  many  sections  of 
the  Industry  and  vls-a-vls  perhaps  the  worst 
national  economic  downturn  in  better  than 
a  decade. 

Through  all  that,  the  new  president  man- 
aged to  procure  for  his  people  the  highest 
standard  of  living  they  have  ever  achieved. 
A  pretty  Impressive  performance  by  any 
yardstick. 

STDLBKRG    THE    MAN 

Stulberg,  the  man.  is  a  little  more  difficult 
to  set  into  print  than  are  his  achievements. 
Though  he  puts  one  at  ease  quickly  enough, 
still  it  would  be  stretching  it  to  catalogue 
him,  at  any  initial  meeting,  as  the  outgoing 
type. 

A  feeling  of  reserve  is  there  despite  the 
himior  which  Is  an  Inherent  part  of  his  per- 
sonality and  despite  the  Informality  of  the 
interview  which  was  held  in  his  suite  at  the 
Americana  In  Florida  where  he  was  attending 
the  winter  meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  of  which  he  is  a  vice-president. 

To  the  writer  he  appeared  more  a  "meas- 
urer" of  men  first  than  one  who  gives  of 
himself  Immediately.  How  long  It  takes  to 
"measure"  any  Individual  is  an  Imponderable, 
of  course,  but  Stulberg's  commitment  ol 
friendship — once  made,  however — according 
to  close  associates — takes  a  lot  of  shattering 
to  disrupt.  If  he's  with  you,  he's  with  you  all 
the  way.  One  has  to  earn  that  commitment — 
which    seems    fair   enough. 

Like  many  other  international  presidents, 
Stulberg  is  not  a  limelight  hunter.  That 
comes  through  immediately.  Soft  spoken, 
more  analytical  than  emotional  In  his  reac- 
tions, he  Is  far  more  concerned  with  what 
can  be  done  to  better  the  conditions  of  the 
workers  in  his  Industry  than  with  the  projec- 
tion of  any  personal  glory  for  himself.  That 
too,  comes  through  in  the  very  emphasis  he 
gives  to  his  Interests. 

One  cannot  qualify  this  characteristic  as 
modesty  because  It  Isn't  that  at  all:  rather, 
It  might  better  be  amplified  as  his  sense  of 
the  relationship  of  values.  He  has  a  purpose, 
he  knows  that  purpose  and  the  achievement 
of  that  purpose  is  more  important  to  him 
than  anything  else. 

Actually — though  he  should  be  accustomed 
to  It  by  now — he  still  seems  a  bit  uncom- 
fortable when  too  much  of  the  spotlight  Is  on 
him. 

EARLY    TEARS 

By  formal  definition,  Stulberg  would  have 
to  be  classified  as  an  Immigrant.  He  was  born 
in  Poland  on  April  14,  1901,  came  to  Canada 
as  an  Infant,  spent  his  childhood  and  got 
some  of  his  schooling  in  Toronto  (Harbord 
Collegiate  Institute)  and — In  that  same 
city — joined  the  ILGWU  In  1916.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  emigrated  to  Chicago,  attended  the 
University  of  Chicago,  leaving  there  to  work 
In  a  number  of  cities  before  ending  up  in 
New  York. 

But    though    the   above   data    is   factual 
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enough,  the  word  "immigrant."  as  it  is  gen- 
erally applied,  somehow — In  Stulberg's  case — 
does  not  fit.  If  a  distinction  is  applicable 
here,  he  might  more  reasonably  be  placed  in 
the  category  of  "first  generation"  for  by 
training,  schooling  and  in  his  thinking,  that 
Is  what  he  actually  is.  And  his  ideals  and  be- 
liefs are  American  to  the  marrow. 

"He's  a  combination  of  the  best  of  both 
worlds,"  stated  an  ILG  worker  of  him  effu- 
sively; a  glorification  Stulberg  would  be  most 
uneasy  with,  because  as  a  man — with  ad- 
mittedly many  of  the  faults  of  man,  and  as 
an  individual  with  an  acute  sense  of  the  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions  that  make  up 
what  Is  known  as  character — he'd  be  the  first 
to  admit  was  a  bit  of  an  overstatement. 

If  it  was  such,  however.  It  was  uttered 
not  out  of  any  sense  of  sycophancy — (for  the 
speaker  had  no  notion  It  would  be  recorded 
here) — but  rather  as  an  expression  of  the 
genuine  regard  of  one  Individual  for  another. 
And  as  such.  It  should  be  respected  and  let 
stand. 

On  a  man-to-man  basis,  Stulberg  Is  easy 
to  talk  to.  He's  relaxed,  he's  pretty  much  In 
command  of  the  scene  at  all  times,  straight 
In  his  answers  and  meticulously  honest. 
There's  a  working  ego  there,  of  course — it's 
ono  of  the  traits  of  leadership — but  It  never 
gets  In  the  way  of  truth  or  alters  It.  Stulberg 
sees  things  as  they  are.  with  a  seasoned  eye 
and  with  a  refreshing  amount  of  warmth 
and  humor. 

If  life  is  treating  him  well  now,  there  were 
many  lean  years,  and  allusions  to  them 
cropped  up  often  In  the  conversation.  He 
hasn't  forgotten  his  past.  "When  I  started 
as  a  cutter  the  pay  was  (3.00  a  week  for  34 
hours.  I  cut  canvas,  sateen  and  sometimes — 
my  fingers." 

When  he  was  elected  president,  one  com- 
pany head  said  of  that  Incident:  "I'm  sorry 
he  cut  his  fingers.  Let's  hope  he  doesn't  cut 
our  throats." 

After  five  decades  with  ILGWU,  Stulberg 
Is  now,  in  a  sense,  its  father  image  and — to 
this  observer — quite  a  good  father.  Indeed. 

ON  PROBLEMS  AND  CHANCE 

The  union  he  heads,  as  noted  before,  is  a 
composite  of  ethnic  minorities,  but  to  the 
question  of  whether  such  a  mixture  posed 
any  "situations",  Stulberg  answered  that 
there  were  many  problems  the  union  faced 
but  that  race,  religion  or  country  of  origin 
were  not  among  them — and  never  have  been. 

"With  the  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  garments,"  he  explained,  "and  with 
women's  acceptance  of  the  type  of  garments 
they  buy  today,  there's  more  section  work 
In  the  process  than  before.  The  business  of 
making  a  garment  is  fractlonalized  ...  di- 
vided into  anywhere  from  6  to  over  30  parts 
.  .  .  with  different  workers  on  different  sec- 
tions." 

Under  these  conditions,  Stulberg  pointed 
out,  less  experienced  help  Is  required.  And 
since  such  labor  Is  generally  procured  from 
minorities  or  immigrants,  the  union  has  al- 
ways been  a  kind  of  haven  for  this  citizenry 
to  begin  with. 

"No  one  has  ever  been  excluded  because  of 
color  or  creed,"  said  Stulberg,  "and  every 
ILG  worker  knows  this. 

"We  never  had  anything  like  that  even 
over  50  years  ago  when  I  started  In  the 
trade."  Stulberg  added,  "when  skill  meant 
a  lot  more  than  It  does  now:  when  it  was 
nothing  to  cut  out  a  front  composed  of  16 
or  18  parts;  when  the  tailoring  that  went 
into  the  garment  was  the  thing  that  sold  it," 
he  dismissed  the  subject  as  one  that  needed 
no  further  discussion. 

"Today  .  .  ."  he  stopped  and  his  face  slow- 
ly widened  into  a  grin  as  his  thoughts  moved 
to  another  area,  "I  don't  want  to  call  some 
of  the  things  that  women  wear  'sha]>eles6' 
because  I'll  probably  never  live  It  down  .  .  . 
BO  let's  call  them  'casuals'  .  .  .  with  emphasis 
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on  color  .  .  .  which  hide  any  number  of  ci  )n- 
touTB,  If  you  know  what  I  mean  .  .  ." 
The  writer  replied  he  knew  what  he  meint 
What  Stulberg  coxild  not  quite  fathjom 
In  this  context,  and  he  admitted  It  opetly, 
was  why  women — whom  he  believed  dfees 
principally  for  men  (a  supposition  vocljer- 
ously  denied  by  many  females,  incidentally) 
allow  themselves  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
clothes  they  wear. 

But  since  the  subject  matter  at  hand  |  lay 
more  in  the  field  of  economics  than  In  [the 
motivational  drives  of  the  opposite  gender, 
the  fascinating  dialogue  was  left  in  Umb<^ 

ON  FASHION  AND  WKBSTIS  I 

What  was  causing  some  of  the  ups  knd 
downs  in  the  industry  of  late,  he  mentio^ied 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  straight  face,  iwas 
the  very  ups  and  downs  of  the  hemlines. 

•Our  fashion  industry  is  predicated  onithe 
production  of  two.  three,  or  four  styles  a 
year— one  for  each  season.  And  then  thfc'e  s 
cruise-wear,  too."  he  said.  "Now.  If  you  dtn  t 
know  whether  to  make  a  long  or  a  short  *lrt 
or  a  short  or  a  long  dress,  you've  got  youteeil 
a  kind  of  Uttle  trauma."  J 

In  this  sense,  the  whole  world  of  fasB^on 
was  sort  of  Uke  show  business.  "If  the  pi*)llc 
likes  what  a  designer  creates,  the  house  lean 
make  a  fortune.  But  If  the  guess  U  wrodg— 
you  can  be  stuck  with  all  your  inventory  land 
can't  even  give  it  away.  And  a  lot  of  dollars 
and  a  lot  of  Jobs  can  be  at  stake." 

"Webster's  dictionary."  the  writer  noted 
with  a  poker  face,  "defines  a  dress  as j 'an 
outer  garment  for  a  woman  or  a  chlld.1 

■Does  it  really?"  Stulberg  repUed  wltk  as 
straight  a  face. 

Did  he  have  any  comment  on  that?         I 

•■vveii—"  he  said  finally,  "Some  people  n^ake 
a  living  writing  dictionaries.  I'm  sura  he 
never  made  a  nickel  in  the  garment  industry. 

"A  dress  is  a  part  of  life  that  touches.one 
of  the  basic  human  instincts.  Call  It  ]aex 
for  want  of  a  better  word.  To  some  H's  5,°" 
Important  even  than  food.  A  lot  of  la^es 
have  skipped  a  lot  of  meals  to  buy  on^  of 
those  •outeTgarments'  as  Mr.  Webster  tails 
them.  I'd  say  it's  a  Uttle  more  than  a  niece 
of  cloth  that  covers  a  piece  of  skin." 

ON  FASHION  LXADKaSHlP 

•We're  in  an  era  of  rapidly  changing  t^tx- 
lons."  Stulberg  said.  "And  America  i^  no 
longer  among  the  followers.  We're  thei  In- 
novators now.  I  think  we  set  mo«  ^^'♦f'^ 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world.  And 
as  long  as  we  can  do  that,  I  believe  Well 
be  able  to  hold  our  own."  I 

With  the  exception  of  the  miniskirt  (and 
he  wasnt  certain  that  that  wasnt  an  im- 
provement on  an  American  version)  "^e're 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  everything  our 
women  wear  today,"  he  said,  from  the  p^ts 
suit  to  the  brassiere  mentioned  before. 

"Even  the  present  vinderwear  is  American 
in  origin."  he  continued,  "which  has  aa  in- 
teresting history  of  Its  own." 

Originally,  according  to  the  ILOWU  presi- 
dent, this  diaphanous  creation  was  ma4e  of 
black  lace  and  sold  In  the  1890a  by  peddlars 
principally  to  the  ladles  of  the  evening^  By 
what  process  it  ultimately  assumed  the  i<ian- 
tle  of  respecUbiUty  it  enjoys  today  is,  not 
known,  but  its  big  business  now. 

A  lot  of  this  business  has  gone  south  dur- 
ing the  past  generation  and  many  of]  the 
plants  there  are  still  unorganized.  AndJ  the 
ILOWU — strange  as  it  may  sound— tstiU 
spends  the  bulk  of  its  dollars  for  organfclng 
purposes  Statewide,  including  Puerto  >ico. 
the  membership  is  about  435.000— repre^nt- 
Ing  about  56  percent  of  the  workers  Inj  the 
women's  and  children's-wear  industry. 

On  a  sub-dlvlslon  breakdown,  it's  a^ut 
96  percent  organized  in  the  coat  andjsuit 
field;  between  66  to  70  percent  organized  in 
the  dress  field. 

••The  tough  one  is  the  underwear  industry." 
Stulberg  aid.  "That  cuts  the  overall  perc  ent- 
ages  down." 

Organizing  efforts  were  becoming  ine  eas- 
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ingly  expensive  according  to  him  because  the 
battle  with  many  of  the  larger  firms  is  no 
longer  one  of  wages  but  of  principle. 

The  facts  are  open  secrets.  Some  corpora- 
tions in  the  garment  industry  are  so  op- 
posed to  the  very  concept  of  a  union  shop 
that  they  actually  exceed  the  union  wage 
scales  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  their  workers 
from  joining.  And  every  time  the  ILO  negoti- 
ates a  wage  increase,  the  corporation  matches 
or  belters  It  to  help  discourage  any  organiz- 
ing drive. 

"We  try  to  tell  these  people  that  even 
though  they  may  be  getting  a  few  pennies 
more — because  of  out  efforts  and  our  efforts 
alone — they're  getting  none  of  the  safeguards 
that  a  union  can  provide  and  a  great  deal 
less  in  fringe  benefits,  and  that  what  God 
gives  He  can  take  away."  There  was  a  pause. 
-But  the  other  side  isn't  sitting  still  either. 
They  spend  as  much  trying  to  keep  their 
members  out  of  the  union  as  we  do  trying 
to  get  them  to  Join." 

Section  14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
another  seemingly  unresolvable  problem  at 
the  moment,  In  Stulberg's  book. 

"When  you  organize  a  shop  today,  the 
workers  know  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  you  get  for  them — whether  they 
become  members  or  not.  We've  got  situations 
like  that  in  the  South  where  some  sub-sec- 
tions of  the  plant  have  refused  to  come  with 
us — even  though  we  negotiated  the  contracts. 
And  there's  no  legal  way  we  can  make  them 
Join,  because  the  law  says  they  don't  have 
to." 

It  was  one  piece  of  legislation  he  felt, 
that  had  to  be  repealed. 

Mounting  layoffs,  too.  were  a  deterrent  to 
organizing  progress.  "People  are  more  afraid 
these  days."  he  said,  "when  they  hear  that 
a  plant  may  have  shut  down  in  their  town 
or  nearby — or  there's  been  a  reduction  In  the 
workforce.  .  .  .  They  don't  want  to  rock 
any  boats  at  such  a  time." 

In  the  face  of  all  that,  however,  the 
ILOWU  has  negotiated  the  most  substantial 
percentage  wage  increases  In  its  history;  a 
15  percent  wage  boost  in  1966.  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase  between  that  and  the  agree- 
ments consummated  in  1970;  all  In  all — a 
40-odd  percent  Increase  in  the  last  four  years. 

On  business  In  general.  Stulberg  felt  the 
American  workers  had  been  given  "a  hoe- 
ing" to  date  by  the  Administration;  that 
fear,  rather  than  confidence  was  the  mood 
of  the  times;  that  President  Nixon  "thinks 
he  can  please  people  with  words":  that  most 
of  his  promises  are  never  translated  into 
action:  that  even  when  some  pretty  good 
laws  get  on  the  bo<*s  there's  rarely  enough 
money  allocated  for  enforcement:  that  the 
economy  has  suffered;  that  inflation  has 
skyrocketed  and  that  unemployment  was 
at  a  truly  dangerous  level. 

••In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Nixon  is  a  poor  presi- 
dent." he  summed  up.  "I  hope  we  can  find 
somebody  to  beat  him  the  next  time 
around." 

AtTTOMATlON   NO   THKEAT 

Re  technology  and/or  the  growth  of  con- 
glomerates. Stulberg  said  the  garment  in- 
dustry had  not  yet  too  much  to  worry  about 
on  either  score. 

"There  are  some  exceptions,  of  course," 
he  said,  'but  the  majority  of  the  businesses 
in  the  garment  Industry  are  still  relatively 
small.  A  lot  of  It  Is  still  family'  In  a  sense. 
Many  of  the  employers  we  deal  with  were 
pressers,  cutters,  operators  not  so  long  ago. 
They  hock  what  they  have  to  go  out  on  their 
own  and  If  they  have  a  couple  of  good  sea- 
sons, they're  in  business." 

Mergers  wouldn't  affect  the  Job  situation 
much,  in  his  estimation;  nor  present  Inno- 
vations in  technology.  "With  all  the  so-called 
Improvements  made,  the  cutter  still  handles 
one  piece  of  goods  at  a  time,  the  operator 
still  sews  on  one  collar  or  sleeve  at  a  time, 
the  presser  still  presses  one  garment  at  a 
time.  They  haven't  found  a  way  yet  to  auto- 
mate those  operations.  There've  been  some 
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improvements  in  speed  and  quality  but  it's 
still  the  same  old  business 

"You  can't  take  a  piece  of  material,  throw 
it  Into  a  machine  and  come  out  with  a  dress 
or  a  completed  pair  of  pants — as  yet.  Maybe 
tomorrow."  he  shrugged,  "but  it's  not  on  the 
horizon." 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made, 
he  observed,  on  sewing  by  fusion  with  heat. 
"They  haven't  mastered  It  as  of  now."  he 
said.  "But  even  if  they  did.  they'd  still  be 
fusing  only  one  seeon  at  a  time. 

"And  they  haven't  found  a  machine  yet 
that  can  spread  chiffon  as  well  as  a  man- 
or that  knows  when  to  lay  velvet  with  the 
nap  up  or  when  to  face  It  nap  to  nap. 

"We've  got  a  lot  more  problems  of  under- 
employment due  to  fashions  and  the  econ- 
omy." he  concluded,  "than  we  have  with 
automation." 

VrXALITy    EVERYWHERE 

There's  a  kind  of  vitality  in  the  ILOWU 
that  comes  through,  no  matter  whom  one 
talks  to  at  the  central  offices.  One  senses  a 
drive  no  matter  what  the  project  and  the 
projects  seem  endless. 

As  a  labor  organization,  it  Is  probably  as 
politically  oriented  as  any  In  the  country— 
and  far  more  than  most.  Even  on  a  local-by- 
local  basis,  this  interest  and  fervor  prevails. 
The  union  apparently  looks  upon  itself  as 
both  a  political  and  economic  iastltution  and 
the  educational  material  from  the  New  York 
headquarters  covers  both  areas  of  concern. 

"It's  a  way  of  life."  said  Gus  Tyler.  Director 
of  Political  Education.  "Our  membership  is 
constantly  involved;  legislative  drives,  fund 
raising  . . .  the  whole  works. 

"We  supply  the  candidates  we're  support- 
ing with  what  few  other  unions  can  give. 
Not  only  money — we  put  that  on  the  line 
soon  enough — but  a  solid  core  of  activists. 
We  don't  separate  education  from  politics. 
It's  all  one.  Our  educational  program  is  over 
50  years  old.  We  cover  not  only  issues  but 
how  you  move,  register  and  vote  and  how 
you  get  out  the  vote.  Our  political  machinery 
is  working  all  the  time." 

The  relationship  between  the  locals  and 
the  central  headquarters  is.  also — In  a 
sense — unique.  There's  brotherhood,  yes, 
but  it's  really  more  like  "family."  A  close- 
ness of  blood,  one  might  say,  rather  than 
of  abstraction. 

The  nerve  center  is  1710  Broadway  and 
practically  everything  radiates  from  there. 
Its  growing  up  processes  were  actually  a  bit 
different  from  the  norm.  It  did  not  come 
about  via  a  merger  of  a  variety  of  inde- 
pendent locals  formed  in  various  sections  of 
an  area,  as  in  the  history  of  many  of  the 
craft  unions,  but  started  rather  as  a  cen- 
tralized force  m  New  York  City  and  poured 
out  from  there  as  smaller  satellites  about 
a  mother  star.  And  the  energy  that  warms 
them  all  is  still  that  mother  star. 

The  ILO  is  not  only  politically  conscious, 
but  socially  conscious  and  culture  conscious 
as  few  others  in  America.  It  has  probably 
placed  more  mortgage  money  in  low-cost 
housing  projects  than  any  other  labor  or- 
ganization In  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
a  constant  sponsor  of  the  arts  for  almost  half 
a  century. 

It  backed  one  of  the  finest  musicals  ever 
written  when  It  produced  "Pins  and  Needles" 
a  generation  ago.  Few  people  know  that  It 
commissioned  an  oratorio  to  be  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  union's  40th  anniversary. 

It  has  backed  sports  activities  on  the  old 
Randall's  Island,  music  groups,  choral 
groups;  It  backs  an  ILOWU  Art  Show  every 
year.  The  list  goes  on. 

Stull)erg  has  been  an  active  participant  in 
all  of  these  ventures  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Based  in  New  York,  he  loves  New 
York,  the  excitement  of  New  York,  the 
rhvthms  of  the  city  and— for  all  of  its  prob- 
leiiis— the  individual  kind  of  humor  it 
creates. 

And  he  feels  humor  far  better  than  most. 
His  style  is  undersUtement.  but  the  message 
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^<i  dear  And  perhaps  his  very  understanding 
of  communications  made  him  feel  so  strongly 
that  the  labor  movement  was  overlooking  a 
vital  area  In  this  field  that  might  help  pro- 
vide a  brighter  future  for  Its  members. 

INTERNAL    vs.    KXTKRNAL 

The  area  was  not  Internal,  he  began 
obliquely,  acknowledging  that  coverage 
there— in  the  main— was  pretty  comprehen- 
sive- that  his  own  union,  "as  well  as  many 
others,"  were  doing  a  thorough  Job  at  the 
membership  level. 

Justice,  the  ILOWU  newspaper,  he  pointed 
out  is  published  twice  a  month  and  sent  to 
every  member.  It  Is  printed  not  alone  in 
Enellsh  but  In  Spanish  and  Italian  as  well, 
to  help  keep  many  thousands  of  foreign 
sneaking  workers  Informed.  In  earlier  days 
there  was  an  edition  in  Yiddish:  in  Montreal, 
there's  an  edition  in  French,  for  the  French- 
Canadian  membership. 

Re  activity  at  the  local  level,  there  are 
some  50  to  60  separate  publications  printed 
on  a  scheduled  or  occasional  basis  by  various 
locals  in  a  variety  of  languages  which  include 
(over  and  above  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and 
English)  Oreek,  Portuguese.  Chinese  (In 
New  York)  and  Japanese  on  the  West  Coast. 
One  paper  even  used  to  be  printed  in  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.  These  publications  vary  In 
quality,  content,  size  and  in  reproduction 
techniques.  Some  are  printed,  some  are  off- 
set  others  are  Just  mimeographed  sheets. 

Yet  regardless  of  quality  or  lack  of  it, 
"All  of  them,"  said  Stulberg,  "generate  a 
sense  of  community  involvement." 

In  the  area  of  public  relations  (as  distinct 
from  mailings)  the  ILOWU  sponsors  leader- 
ship institutes  in  which  staff  people  are 
brought  together  for  periods  of  from  3  to 
14  days  for  round  robin  discussions  and 
briefings  on  what  the  union  is  planning  and 
doing  and  what  part  each  person  present 
can  play  in  any  overall  organizing  or  political 
drive. 

UBCES    INVESTMENT    IN    MEDIA 

But  m  any  examination  of  these  vital 
and  worthwhUe  efforts,  "When  you  boU  them 
all  down,"  Stulberg  observed  dryly,  "what 
are  you  doing  except  talking  to  yourself? 
Our  members  read  our  material— we  hope— 
and  other  union  members  read  their  un- 
ions material  .  .  .  and  that's  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  it." 

No  union,  nor  any  group  of  unions,  as 
he  placed  the  argument  in  focus,  had  any 
real  mass  media  vehicle  to  reach  -.he  public 
at  large.  Every  major  form  of  general  media 
In  America  was  in  outside  hands:  controlled 
by  private  business  interests  and  generally — 
in  both  editorial  and  news  coverage — aciJrg 
as  protagonists  for  the  other  private  bxisl- 
ness  Interests  upon  whom  their  livelihood 
depended. 

"In  that  area — we've  missed  the  boat  com- 
pletely," he  said. 

Did  he  have  a  solution? 

Again  that  dry  sense  of  the  abstird  which 
Is  so  much  a  part  of  Stulberg's  makeup, 
arose.  "I'm  not  saying  we  should  buy  the 
New  York  Times,  or  N.B.C.,"  he  replied,  "but 
let's  use  them  as  examples.  What  wovUd  be 
wrong  with  unions  buying  into  newspapers — 
major  newspapers  in  all  the  major  markets 
or  into  radio  or  TV?" 

Did  he  mean  buying  outright? 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be  100  percent.  A 
sizeable  Interest  would  be  enough."  It  cotild 
be  done,  he  was  certain.  If  the  labor  move- 
ment could  get  together  on  the  idea.  "We 
could  invest  in  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  pa- 
pers In  an  equal  amount  of  markets.  We 
could  certainly  use  a  paper  In  New  York  .  .  . 
In  Chicago  ...  In  San  Francisco — as  a 
start." 

He  wasn't  talking  of  some  kind  of  a 
propaganda   sheet,   was  he? 

"Hell  no!"  Stulberg  stepped  on  the  con- 
cept fast.  "We've  got  more  than  enough 
house  organs  now.  I'm  talking  of  responsible 
newspapers,  responsibly  run.  I  wouldn't  want 
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them  to  be  pro-labor  no  matter  what  any 
more  than  I  like  them  being  so  anti-labor 
now  ...  no  matter  what.  I'd  ask  for  a  fairer 
balance,  that's  all." 

Did  he  feel  It  must  be  a  multi-union 
effort? 

It  would  have  to  be,  he  Insisted,  other- 
wise it  might  wind  up  representing  Just  one 
union's  point  of  view — which  would  be  bad. 

Did  he  think  other  unions  might  come 
along? 

He  didn't  know. 

Had  he  opened  up  any  conversations  along 
these  lines  with  other  union  leaders? 

"I've  talked  about  It  with  a  few  but  at  the 
time  I  was  talking  to  them— they  knew  and 
I  knew  it  was  Just  talk." 

The  ILGWU  went  into  radio  on  Its  own, 
some  years  back.  Stulberg  recalled,  buUdlng 
a  New  York  FM  outlet,  whose  call  letters  were 
WFDR.  "I  Imagine  you  know  what  those 
Initials  stand  for,"  he  smiled.  "We  were  con- 
vinced it  was  the  wave  of  the  future." 

So— 

"So  we  lost  a  million  .  .  .  maybe  more,  be- 
fore we  were  convinced  that  maybe  It 
wasn't." 

Returning  to  newspapers,  ALM  asked 
whether  the  ILGWU  president  would  be  will- 
ing to  back  his  idea  of  investing  If  other 
unions  came  along. 

"I'd  be  wUling  to  go  to  my  General  Execu- 
tive Board  tomorrow."  he  answered  without 
any  hesitation,  "and  urge  them  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant. And  I  think  I'd  have  my  way." 

CoiUd  he  think  of  any  reasons  for  overall 
lack  of  union  Interest  in  such  ventures? 

"Maybe  we're  Just  not  equipped  for  It,"  he 
shrugged.  "I  don't  mean  financially:  I  mean 
emotionally.  Perhaps  not  too  many  of  us 
think  that  way.  But  if  the  thinking  could  be 
changed  ..."  he  looked  out  of  his  window 
facing  the  beach.  "I  think  it  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous step  in  the  right  direction." 

It  was  a  natural  opening  which  led  to  a 
question   on   the   future  directions  of   the 

ILO.  Itself. 

Stulberg  again  chose  to  start  obliquely. 

"We're  celebrating  our  70th  anniversary  aa 
a  union,"  he  noted  quietly.  "Both  the  ILO 
and  myself  were  born  practically  at  the  same 
time."  He  paused  at  the  refiection. 

"We're  in  a  very  special  kind  of  Industry 
and  the  largest  Industry  in  New  York.  But 
It's  mobUe.  So  very  mobUe.  Squeeze  It  too 
hard  and  it  Just  moves  away. 

"When  the  union  was  born,  the  Industry 
was  located  chiefly  at  the  major  points  of  dis- 
embarkation—where the  Immigrants  landed. 
There  were  clusters  of  plants  in  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Later- Baltimore, 
Chicago   and  Cleveland.  A  lot  of  that  has 

changed. .  . . 

"But  through  most  of  those  early  years 
for  the  thousands  of  immigrants  that  worked 
in  the  garment  Industry  the  ILO  was  the  first 
experience  with  democracy  they  had  ever 
had.  It  was  the  first  place  they  learned  to  re- 
act without  fear  when  someone  said:  "All  In 
favor  raise  their  hands.'  They  had  never  ex- 
perienced anything  like  that  before. 

"Every  new  group  has  enriched  it  and  I 
think  It  has  enriched  every  new  group  In  re- 
turn." His  voice  trailed  off.  Then  he  began 
once  more  on  a  stronger  note. 

"I  don't  visualize  much  change  In  the  im- 
mediate future  for  our  people.  Fashions  come 
and  go  but  work  will  remain.  Better  condi- 
tions, yes — we're  always  fighting  for  that 

"But  in  a  sense,  the  past  is  prologue.  And 
true  progress  comes  only  out  of  the  spirit. 
If  we  can  hold  to  our  beliefs  that  we  can  make 
a  better  society,  we'll  make  It.  The  vsrorld 
doesn't  Jvjst  go  round  and  round.  It  goes  for- 
ward as  well." 

Imports  Are  Affecting  More  Industries  All 
THE  Time  .  .  .  and  There's  no  Real  End  in 
Sight 
On  the  subject  of  Imports,  Stulberg  was  a 

lot  more  serious.  "It's  affecting  more  Indus- 
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tries  all  the  time  and  there's  no  real  end  In 
sight.  In  our  own  particular  area,  it  used  to 
be  Just  cloth  that  was  Imported  by  the  bil- 
lions of  square  yards.  Now— the  finished  gar- 
ments are  being  moved  in  as  well.  So  we're  no 
longer  on  the  outside  looking  In;  we're  right 
m  the  middle  of  the  muddle.  In  some  types  of 
merchandise  the  trickle  has  become  a  flood." 
He  mentioned  the  brassiere  Industry  as  one 
such  flood.  '•These  comyxjnents  lend  them- 
selves to  mass  production.  And  style  is  not  a 
factor."  He  enumerated  a  number  of  foreign 
locations  that  were  now  producing  and  ex- 
porting this  product:  Haiti,  The  Dominican 
Republic,  many  nations  In  South  America, 
Taiwan.  Korea,  the  Philippines.  Hong  Kong. 
"In  some  of  these  places  they  pay  as  little 
as  9  cents  an  hour,"  he  shook  his  head  almost 
In  disbelief  at  such  an  incomprehensible 
flgure.  "The  fringe  benefits  alone  that  we  ne- 
gotiate with  our  employers  are  almost  five 
times  that  much." 

On  how  to  face  up  to  the  challenge  of  this 
kind  of  competition,  he  had  no  easy  answers. 
The  machinery  abroad,  he  observed,  was  as 
modern  as  those  in  American  plants,  the 
management  personnel — often  largely  Ameri- 
can m  the  U.S.  based  multi-national  com- 
panies— was  equally  capable.  Against  such 
odds,  by  and  large.  Stulberg  felt  that  for  the 
ILOWU  worker,  trouble  lay  ahead. 

There  were  occasional  foul-ups  due  to  in- 
experience, he  observed  on  a  lighter  note, 
letting  his  Innate  sense  of  the  absurd  take 
over  for  a  moment  In  the  recapitulation  of  an 
"In"  story. 

"Once  in  a  while  they  don't  measure  so 
good  over  there."  he  grinned.  "I've  seen  bras- 
sieres come  in  with  two  different  cup  sizes  on 
the  same  garment." 

Agreement  was  mutual  that  this  product — 
at  best— would  attract  a  limited  market  and 
never  be  a  threat  to  the  balance  of  payments. 
Style,  however,  was  a  different  story  .  .  . 
and  color.  These  could  not  be  produced  on  an 
assembly-line  basis  52  weeks  of  the  year  like 
brassieres. 

"I  recall  ...  It  was  several  years  ago. 
Stulberg  began,  "when  red  was  hot.  They 
were  cutting  it  by  the  millions  of  yards  here. 
Couldn't  get  enough  of  it.  Then  one  day— I 
think  it  was  May  24  ...  it  Just  died.  Uke 
someone  had  come  in  with  a  scythe  and  cut  it 
all  down.  The  next  day,  you  Just  couldn't 
give  red  away." 

There  was  no  rational  explanation  for  It, 
he  said.  The  women— by  some  endemic  men- 
tal telepathy— had  Just  decided  that  It  was 

pass6. 

He  mentioned  the  story  to  indicate  that 
this  had  been  the  nightmare  of  the  Importer 
of  finished  garments  In  the  past,  but  that 
with  the  growth  of  air  freight,  even  that 
hurdle  could  now  be  overcome.  "A  dress  or 
a  blouse  takes  up  very  Uttle  room  when  you 
compact  hundreds  of  them  Into  a  carton."  he 
said.  "And  all  you  need  here  is  Just  the  final 
touch — the  pressing.  When  that  happens  in 
great  volume.  we'U  be  reaching  a  crisis  stage." 

He  was  a  laeUever  In  reciprocal  trade.  Stul- 
berg said,  but  when  pressed  on  how  he  would 
define  "reciprocal"  on  a  nation -by-natlon 
basis,  he  countered  that  the  area  was  still 
open  to  a  lot  of  exploration  and  admitted 
that  very  little  had  yet  been  accomplished. 

He  approached  the  problem.  In  ALM's 
view,  from  the  classical  union  standpoint 
that  the  best  solution  was  to  raise  the  Uving 
standards  of  the  foreign  workers  involved. 
When  It  was  suggested,  respectfully,  that 
this  Utopia  lay  more  in  the  realm  of  wishful 
thinking  than  in  reality  and  that  this  for- 
mula had  been  tried  for  years  by  the  labor 
movement  with  what  might  scarcely  be  term- 
ed spectacular  success,  he  acknowledged  the 
lack  of  accomplishment  but  restated  his  be- 
Uefs  that  continued  efforts  in  that  direction 
could  provide  the  only  ulUmate  solutions. 

When  It  was  pointed  out  that  workers  laid 
off  because  of  Imports— In  whatever  Indus- 
try—were growing  Increasingly  more  fed  up 
with    long-range    theoretical    planning   and 
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that  unemployment  rarely  Induced  a  pbllo 
sopmcal   outlook,   Stulberg  replied   that   he 
knew    from   his   own    experience    what    '|no 
work"   meant  and  what  It  could  do  to 
human  spirit. 

"There  are  only  two  ways  to  go,"  he 
"We  can  try  to  work  out  agreements 
other  governments  but  that  doesn't  m4an 
they're  going  to  cooperate  at  the  speed  Jwe 
want.  Or  we  can  talk  of  legislation,  hardj  or 
soft.  And  that  road  might  take  even  longer 
than  the  first  one.  { 

"We  haven't  made  too  much  progress.  I 
know  that  as  well  as  anyone."  he  said.  "W^'ve 
been  dlsctisslng  the  disparities  In  wages 
among  workers  In  different  countries  fot'  a 
long  time.  I  can  go  back  18  years  when  I 
had  a  meeting  with  some  Japanese  lapor 
leaders  at  an  ILO  meeting  In  Geneva.  I  ht- 
Ueve.  They  told  me  that  their  people  worked 
49  hours  a  week  and  that  their  workers'  ^ay 
was  equlvaelnt  to  our  930.00.  i 

"When  It  came  their  turn  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions, I  didn't  tell  them  that  we  worked 
36  hours  because  they  wouldn't  have  belleyed 
It;  they  would  have  thought  It  was  just  |n- 
other  American  boast.  So  I  said  we  worked 
40  hours.  When  It  came  to  wages.  I  lowered 
the  scales  there  as  well.  I  knew  they  woulcKi't 
believe  It  was  between  $90  and  $100  a  waek, 
so  I  told  them  It  was  between  $60  and  $70. 

"Well — when  they  heard  the  word  'wefk,' 
they  became  very  excited,"  Stulberg  wint 
on.  "The  $30.00  they  were  talking  about  ^as 
for  a  month.  And  the  percentage  differences 
between  our  wages  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
world's  havent  chemged  very  much  sl^ce 
then." 

To  the  concept  of  restrictive  tariffs  he  g$ve 
short     shrift.     "We     restrict,     so     they    re 
strict  .  .  ." 

"But  they  restrict  right  now,"  noted 
"They  not  only  have  prohibitive  tariffs  Ion 
many  products  but  out-and-out  prohibitions 
on  Importations   of   many  others  as   well." 

Admitting  the  truth  of  all  that.  Stulberg 
could  not  be  swayed  from  his  original  p<isl- 
tlon  that  some  form  of  reciprocal  agreements 
on  a  country-by-oountry  baels  was — frcm 
both  the  |>olltlcal  and  economic  standpoint — 
the  most  sensible  solution  .  .  .  and  thali  It 
cx>uld  not  be  Immediate.  1 

"It's  Just  gone  too  far  too  long  for  any 
overnight  answers  "  I 

On  who  would  work  out  such  arrange- 
ments and  whose  Judgments  would  be  con- 
sidered. Stulberg  concurred  that  there  ^as 
a  battle  ahead  and  that  organized  la^r 
would  have  to  have  a  aolld  voice  in  the  con- 
versations if  agreements  (presuming  tl^ey 
could  be  gotten )  were  to  be  meaningful '  at 
aU. 

He  outlined  one  of  the  Ironies  that  l|ad 
surfaced  In  InXormal  talks  with  leaders  in 
the  textile  workers'  unions.  "They're  flglit- 
ing  a  battle  to  protect  many  of  the  ma|or 
companies  whose  plants  they  oan't  even  or- 
ganize. The  J.  P.  Stevens  and  the  like.  Stev- 
ens isn't  fighting  this  Sow  of  foreign  cl^th 
as  much  as  the  TWOA."  he  said.  "If  thejt're 
fighting  at  all  Apparently  they  may  hav$  a 
financial  interest  in  some  of  the  stuff  that's 
coming  from  Portugal,  or  Korea  or  where var." 


CHANNEL  CHANGE  THROUGH  LAW 
AND  REASON 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATIVEJ 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satv^r 
day  evening.  May  1.  I  was  privileged 
hear  an  address  by  Hon.  Anthony  Ce 
brezze,  judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Coilrt 
of  Appeals.  The  occasion  was  the  ceje- 
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bration  of  the  80th  birthday  of  long- 
time former  dean  of  the  law  school  at 
Ohio  Northern  University.  Ada,  Ohio, 
Judge  Claude  Pettit.  It  was  also  Law  Day 
and  Judge  Celebrezze  gave  a  very 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  Law  Day 
theme  for  1971 — "Channel  Change 
Through  Law  and  Reason."  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  manner  In  which 
Judge  Celebrezze  handled  the  subject 
that  I  am  recommending  that  my  col- 
leagues read  and  study  this  sober  and 
reasoned  approach  to  a  very  sensitive 
issue.  Judge  Celebrezze's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Speech  by  Hon.  Anthony  Ceuebbezze 

As  I  stand  before  you  on  this  university 
campus,  my  mind  races  over  the  new  ways 
of  thinking  and  living  that  some  of  the 
youth  of  our  society  have  chosen  for  them- 
selves: 

Long  hair,  student  protest,  rock  music  and 
the  rejection  of  family  careers. 

Many  of  these  new  life  styles  represent  a 
rejection  of  the  institutions  which  we  helped 
to  create. 

Indeed,  the  theme  chosen  for  this  law 
day.  1971 — "Channel  Change  Through  Law 
and  Reason" — largely  reflects  one  genera- 
tion's fears  that  our  youth  with  its  new  life 
styles  may  act  lawlessly  and  without  reason. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  speak  to  you 
tonight  about  these  oXt  spoken  fears  that 
American  Institutions  are  being  arbitrarily 
rejected  by  our  youth. 

Nor  do  I  intend  to  lecture  about  the  im- 
portance of  law  and  order  in  our  system  of 
justice  and  liberty. 

Rather.  I  Intend  to  sp)eak  about  why  1 
believe  the  slogan  of  "channeling  change 
through  law  and  reason"  is  as  much  the 
theme  of  the  values  sought  by  America's 
youth  as  it  is  the  hope  of  the  slogan  makers 
of  this  law  day.  1971. 

Implicit  in  today's  theme  of  "channeling 
change  through  law  and  reason"  is  the  in- 
evitability of  change  Itself. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  machine  and  of  the 
electronic   transmission  device. 

Ovir  Industrial  society  Is  creating  change 
for  change's  own  sake. 

Our  technology  Is  creating  change  at  an 
ever  quickening  pace 

Our  communications  media  are  broadcast- 
ing change  in  less  rime  to  more  persons  than 
ever  before  in  history. 

As  a  consumer,  we  are  confronted  by  a 
corporate  state  built  upon  change.  Essen- 
tially the  same  commodities  are  frequently 
merchandised  and  packaged  to  cater  to  our 
changing  enK>tlonal  needs. 

As  a  wcM-king  man,  many  of  our  Jobs  de- 
pend upon  the  planned  obsolescense  of  our 
so-called  durable  goods. 

As  a  purchaser,  we  are  bewildered  by  the 
endless  array  of  material  goods  from  which 
we  have  to  choose. 

In  Alvln  Toefller's  book  "Future  Shock." 
he  notes  that  a  computer  study  revealed 
that  in  a  recent  year,  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  an  automobile  had  25  million  op- 
tions open  to  him  if  we  assume  that  all  of 
the  accessories  to  the  cars  for  sale  were  Inter- 
changeable. 

One  cannot  make  a  rational  choice  be- 
tween 25  million  alternatives.  Such  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  choice — so  large  as  to 
be  incapable  of  reasoned  decision  making — 
is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  change  for 
change's  own  sake. 

Moreover,  Just  as  a  machine  is  Imperson- 
al— 

So  is  change  In  the  age  of  machines  a  de- 
humanizing experience. 

Some  have  said  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  change  encompcksses  us  and  dehu- 
manizes our  existence  is  a  major  cause  of 
the  alienation  in  our  society — leading  a  few 
to  violence,  apathy  or  despair. 
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As  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson  ob- 
served In  his  inaugural  address,  "Change 
and  growth  seem  to  tower  beyond  the  con- 
trol and  even  the  judgment  of  men." 

Looking  at  our  society  today,  we  can  see 
where  change  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

While  America  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  material  goods,  we 
are  surrounded  by  polluted  rivers  and  Itikea: 

By  the  scarred  soil  of  strip  mining: 

By  the  decaying  hearts  of  cities  where  the 
"other  Americans"  have  lived  too  long  in  dis- 
mal, unchanging  poverty. 

We  read  the  painful  story  of  technological 
change  in  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women 
whoee  jobs  are  threatened  by  or  lost  to  auto- 
mation. 

We  can  see  the  hardship  of  change  among 
those  older  citizens  who  lack  the  means  to 
enjoy  their  lengthened  life  s]>an  and  also 
among  the  young  ones — the  children  of  the 
poor — who  lack  the  opportunity  to  fiulld  the 
needed  foundation  for  a  good  and  abundant 
life. 

As  we  look  around  us,  we  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  the  quality  of  life  today. 

Although  technological  and  industrial 
change  have  brought  us  an  abundance  of 
material  goods,  when  left  to  generate  their 
own  momentum,  computers  can  relegate  us 
to  mere  numbers  on  magnetic  tapes,  elec- 
tronic devices  can  brutalize  our  privacy,  and 
machines  can  deprive  us  of  our  Jobs  and 
personal  dignity. 

But  theee  are  not  the  inevitable  results  of 
the  age  of  machines. 

We  are  a  nation  of  men,  not  automated 
devices. 

We  are  eminently  ci4>able  of  producing  a 
technology  which  functions  as  our  band- 
maiden. 

A  technology  which  frees  us  from  repeti- 
tive tasks  and  enables  us  to  develop  our  fam- 
ily and  spiritual  values. 

The  one  question  we  must  face,  however. 
Is:  How  can  we  hold  together  the  fabrics 
of  our  nation  while  we  are  trying  to  cope 
with  the  change  that  surrounds  us? 

First:  We  must  make  sure  that  our  laws 
create  a  standard  of  what  is  fair  and  reason- 
able conduct. 

No  nation,  no  matter  how  great  Its  people, 
can  maintain  order  when  its  laws  do  not 
comport    with   everyday    notions   of   justice. 

The  surest  way  oiir  nation  can  foster  law- 
lessness Is  to  create  laws  which  Impose  an 
unfair  or  unreasonable  standard  of  conduct 
on  Its  people. 

The  lawlessness  of  prohibition  was  simply 
a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  Congress  im- 
posed on  every  person  a  moral  standard  of 
conduct  which  was  inconsistent  with  what 
most  people  thought  was  fair. 

Similarly  the  American  Revolution  was  in 
direct  response  to  King  George  m's  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  and  laws  which  did  not  reflect 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  New 
World  colonists. 

Second:  We  must  insist  that  our  laws 
anticipate  the  dangers  of  change. 

It  is  eminently  reasonable  that  we  have  a 
free  press  and  a  free  flow  and  Interchange 
of  ideas  in  our  democracy. 

Indeed,  the  right  of  any  person  to  express 
political,  economic  or  moral  views  In  an 
appropriate  place  and  manner  should  be 
inviolate. 

But.  in  today's  world  of  Instant  com- 
mxinlcatlon  and  commercialization,  it  is  no 
longer  reasonable  to  use  the  First  Amend- 
ment right  of  free  speech  as  a  shield  for  the 
panderers  of  pornography. 

Similarly,  advances  in  technology  have 
made  it  possible  to  record,  store  and  retrieve 
unlimited  amounts  of  data  on  each  of  as. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  centralized 
computer  banks  to  colate  vast  amounts  of 
information  which  is  being  complied  about 
each  of  us  every  day. 

Life  Insurance  companies  record  significant 
personal  data  that  you  give  them  in  order 
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to  obtain  a  policy.  Credit  card  companies, 
banks  and  department  stores  record  every 
transaction  you  make  on  computer  tapes  as 
part  of  their  accounting  procedures. 

These  organizations  now  have  the  right 
to  sell  this  Information  to  anyone  claiming 
a  proper  "business  purpose."  And  for  the 
most  part,  you  may  never  even  know  that 
your  personal  dignity  and  independence  are 
being  compromised  by  our  Increasingly 
mechanized  existence. 

While  Congress  has  recently  enacted  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  It  will  have  to  do 
considerably  more  than  that  single  piece  of 
legislation  If  it  is  to  anticipate  the  dangers 
which  advances  In  technological  devices  are 
posing  to  our  privacy. 

Third:  Not  only  must  laws  be  fair  and 
anticipate  our  Nation's  needs,  but  also  our 
laws  must  assure  that  all  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  in  our  society. 

White  or  black,  farmer  or  merchant, 
conservative  or  liberal— all  of  America  must 
stand  together.  While  our  Nation  Is  com- 
posed of  persons  from  around  the  world,  our 
strength  has  always  been  derived  from  a 
sense  of  national  unity  and  a  national  sub- 
scription to  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic  and  a 
common  legal  system.  In  this  epoch  of 
change,  we  must  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  sacrifice  these  traditions  of  unified  moral 
and  legal  codes  which  have  permitted  us  to 
become  the  "melting  pot  of  the  world." 

Fourth,  and  finally,  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  change,  we  must  resolve  to  become  part 
of  the  process  of  lawful  change. 

For  too  long,  most  of  us  have  stood  and 
looked  at  America  as  If  she  were  a  rushing 
brook  and  we  were  Just  helpless  leaves  be- 
ing drawn  along  with  the  current. 
We  are  not. 

We  are  a  nation  of  men,  not  abstract  laws. 
America's  greatest  resource   is   her  man- 
power, ite  energy,  and  its  eagerness  to  parti- 
cipate. 

Every  day,  each  of  us  sells  or  uses  ovir 
working  skills,  purchases  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices of  others,  and  consumes  any  number  of 
different  products.  These  daily  activities  of 
our  205  million  people  should  be  used  as  new 
and  lawful  ways  of  expressing  reason. 

Consider  for  example,  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution. Consumers  in  large  numbers  have 
begun  to  purchase  products  which  minimize 
the  contamination  of  our  environment. 

In  addition,  the  lives  of  endangered 
species  are  being  preserved,  not  by  abstract 
laws,  but  by  consumers  who  have  refused  to 
purchase  their  furs  or  skins. 

Industry,  in  recognition  of  the  consumer's 
concern,  now  markets  some  of  their  pro- 
ducts as  the  safest  or  the  most  sensible, 
rather  than  the  slickest  or  the  sexiest. 

Similarly,  many  of  our  youth  have  chosen 
careers  which  contribute  to  community  serv- 
ice 

Many  young  lawyerct*  are  actively  engaged 
in  "Pro  Bono"  or  public  service  work. 

Consumer  class  actions  and  antitrust  tre- 
ble damage  suits  have  been  effectively  uti- 
lized by  concerned  citizens  to  create  a  cli- 
mate of  fair  trade  practices. 

The  daily  activities  of  205  million  people 
Is  a  resource  more  powerful  than  the  age  of 
the  machine.  In  the  area  of  ecology,  con- 
sumers have  shown  that  our  technological 
society  is  no',  unresponsive  and  impersonal 
to  priorities  expressed  through  law  and  rea- 
son. 

In  closing,  as  I  look  past  this  decade  of 
the  seventies  and  into  the  next  decade.  I  do 
so  in  the  expectation  that  Americans  will 
heed  the  theme  of  law  day,  1971,  and  of  our 
youth.  I  urge  all  of  you  here  today  to  respond 
to  the  challenge  of  change  around  us. 
As  students  and  teachers. 
As  employees  and  employers. 
As  purchasers  and  consumers. 
Let  your  response  to  change  be  revealed  In 
your  dally  activities. 

We  can  humanize  our  technological  and 
Industrial  state : 
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With  responsive  and  Just  laws. 

With  the  eager  dally  participation  of  a  rea- 
soning populace,  we  can — 

In  the  words  of  President  Nixon  In  his  law 
day  proclamation — channel  "Change  by 
orderly  process,  and  .  .  .  resolve  the  basic 
paradox  of  a  system  of  liberty  under  law: 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  rests  on  its 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  peo- 
ple." 


BACON  SIPHON  COULD  AID  STATE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 


OF    WASHINGTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  news 
story  which  appeared  in  the  April  19 
edition  of  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World. 
It  refers  to  testimony  presented  by  Wil- 
liam G.  Wolford.  of  Ephrata,  Wash., 
president  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Devel- 
opment League.  The  testimony  by  Mr. 
Wolford  outlines  the  need  to  provide 
funds  to  build  the  second  Bacon  siphon 
and  turmel,  which  is  the  essential  step 
necessary  to  complete  the  second  half  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  reclamation  project. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  money  to  start  the  second 
Bacon  siphon  for  each  of  the  last  2  fis- 
cal years,  but  the  administration  has  re- 
fused to  spend  the  money.  For  the  1972 
fiscal  year,  the  administration  has  com- 
pletely excluded  the  siphon  project  from 
Its  proposed  budget. 

The  item  follows : 

Bacon  Siphon  ComjJ  Am  State 

Projects  such  as  the  second  Bacon  siphon 
and  tunnel  in  the  Columbia  Basin  Project 
should  be  financed  to  help  solve  unemploy- 
ment problems  In  the  Northwest. 

This  testimony  was  presented  in  Seattle 
last  week  by  WUliam  G.  Wolford,  Ephrata, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Develop- 
ment League. 

Wolford  testified  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development.  Pre- 
siding was  the  subcommittee  chalrmsin.  Sen- 
ator Joseph  M.  Montoya  (D-N.  Mex.). 

U.S.  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  CD- 
Wash.)  sat  in  on  the  meeting  and  also  testi- 
fied. 

The  persistent  unemployment  problems  of 
the  Northwest  and  the  establishment  of  an 
economic  development  program  as  an  alter- 
native to  Federal  revenue  sharing  was  ex- 
plored. 

"An  existing  Federal  tigency  (the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation)  can  be  funded  to  com- 
plete an  already-authorized  project,  thereby 
creating  permanent  values  and  emploTrment 
opportunities,  allowing  the  state  to  become 
considerably  more  self-sufficient,"  Wolford 
testified. 

The  economic  Impact  of  the  second  Bacon 
siphon  and  tunnel — making  possible  irriga- 
tion of  the  East  High  area — would  Include 
Increasing  that  area's  present  $16.6  million 
annual  product  from  dryland  farming  to  an 
estimated  $358  million  annual  gross  state 
product,  he  said. 

About  1 .500  Jobs  would  result  from  produc- 
tion in  the  East  High  area.  The  irrigation 
project  also  would  create  employment  for  an 
additional  26,601  persons  In  the  state,  Wol- 
ford said. 

The  project  would  support  an  additional 
67,567  people  by  jobs  resulting  from  irriga- 
tion of  the  East  High  area,  based  on  existing 
worker  to  non-worker  ratios  In  the  state. 

The  Second  Bacon  siphon  and  tunnel  would 
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cost  about  $18  million  and  would  make  pos- 
sible more  than  $900  mlUion  in  new  recla- 
mation construction  work. 

Funds  totaUng  $1,055,000  necessary  lor 
starting  the  project  were  held  in  budgetary 
reserve  during  fiscal  year  1971,  ending 
June  30. 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  add  this  amount 
to  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget,  said  Wolford. 

"Our  population  Is  a  mobile  population," 
he  noted.  "It  makes  good  sense  to  develop 
the  areas  of  economic  potential  which  will 
assist  the  areas  In  economic  distress. 

"Agricultural  development  brings  new  op- 
portunities for  people  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. Farm  employment  and  agricul- 
tural industry  alike  offer  Jobs  to  our  minority 
groups  and  unskilled  workers. 

"Industrial  dispersion  would  be  encouraged 
and,  to  the  extent  that  new  Jobs  are  created, 
urban  crowding  and  the  flight  to  the  cities 
would  be  eased. 

"By  re-establishing  orderly  development  of 
this,  and  probably  other  reclamation  proj- 
ects, the  quality  of  life  is  enhanced  through 
the  creation  of  water-oriented  recreation, 
outdoor  sports  and  rural  living. 

"The  environment  Is  maintained  at  a  fa- 
vorable level  and,  more  often  than  not,  sparse 
{Kjpulation  growing  old  and  old  communi- 
ties dying  on  the  vine  are  revitalized." 

In  conclusion,  Wolford  asked: 

"Why  not  complete  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams which  represent  sound,  self-'lquldat- 
Ing  investments  in  agriculture  and  power, 
and  thereby  help  satisfy  many  of  our  other 
recreational,  social  and  economic  aspirations 
by  so  doing?" 


WHO  ARE  THE  PRISONERS  OP  WAR? 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pres- 
ent estimates  reveal  over  1,600  Americans 
missing  or  captured  in  Indochina.  While 
this  is  a  significant  figure,  it  is  by  no 
means  staggering  for  a  war  where  50,000 
of  our  men  have  died  and  300,000  lie 
wounded.  It  is  further  dwarfed  by  the 
135,000  Vietnamese  soldiers  who  have 
died  and  the  millions  of  civilians  left 
homeless.  Yet  the  plight  of  these  1,600 
individuals  is  one  of  the  most  emotional- 
ly tinged  of  the  war. 

Every  sensitive  person  regardless  of 
political  persuasion  realizes  the  futility  of 
exacting  revenge  from  individuals.  Which 
of  us  would  not  like  to  see  the  prisoners 
free  and  imited  again  with  their  families 
under  conditions  of  peace?  However,  the 
means  of  obtaining  this  end  are  less 
readily  agreed  upon. 

In  my  mind  the  most  effective  and  im- 
mediate means  of  obtaining  their  free- 
dom is  to  end  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Surely,  a  prolongation  of  our  role 
will  not  bring  about  their  release  but  will 
only  serve  to  increase  their  number.  Their 
plight  can  not  be  separated  from  the 
question  of  the  war  itself  and  attempts 
to  do  so  are  more  form  than  substance. 

That  politicians  would  seize  upon  the 
natural  anguish  of  the  prisoner's  fam- 
ilies and  friends  as  a  means  of  justifying 
a  continuation  of  the  war  or  "sanctifying" 
present  policies,  is  a  political  ploy  of  the 
worst  sort.  Such  grandstand  gestures  as 
prisoner-of-war  raids  or  stem  threats 
delivered  against  the  backdrop  of  a 
wife's  tears,  accomplishes  little  except 
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politicizing  the  prisoners,  making  t^eir 
release  more  difficult. 

Recently,  the  Ipswich  ChronlcleJ  «m 
outstanding  weekly  newspaper  on  Massa- 
chusetts' North  Shore,  spoke  eloquently 
on  this  point.  The  insight  expressed  in 
that  editorial  would  be  of  value  to  ewry- 
one  and  I  insert  it  for  the  benefit  ol  my 
colleagues : 

Who  Am  the  Pmsoneks  or  War? 

This  week's  letter  writing  campaign  on 
behalf  of  American  prisoners  of  war  now 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  plays  to  a 
high  purpose — more  humane  treatmerit  of 
POWs  as  required  by  the  1949  Geneva  Oon- 
venuon. 

And  certainly  one  must  admire  the  eUorts 
of  former  Navy  pilot  Gardner  Gray  who  sin- 
gle-handedly organized  the  Ipswich  I'OW 
drive  In  which  thousands  of  form  letters  and 
possibly  not  a  few  original  letters  are  telng 
mailed  to  the  president  of  the  Republ  c  of 
North  Vietnam. 

As  the  Vietnam  war  drags  on  It  seems  right 
that  something  be  done  about  It,  anything 
almost — even  at  the  expense  of  shifting  at- 
tention from  the  heart  of  the  problem 

The  number  one  problem  Is  bringing 
enough  political  preatiure  to  bear  oni  the 
administration  and  congress  to  end  the^war. 
Inevitably,  that  Is  the  only  way  to  en<^  the 
degradation  and  suffering  now  endure<l  by 
our  men  held  captive. 

One  would  like  to  believe  that  tbujpast 
weekend's  veterans  peace  rally  in  Wash- 
ington vtnil  be  judged  In  historical  perspec- 
tive as  a  turning  p>olnt. 

Of  all  the  rallies  thus  far.  it  was  appar- 
ently the  most  homogenous,  its  ranks  swelled 
by  a  variety  of  economic,  ethnic  and  social 
groups  from  all  parts  of  the  countryj  in- 
cluding for  the  first  time  the  men  who  have 
fought  In  Vietnam  and  returned  to  tell  about 
It. 

The  notion  that  America's  high  Ideali  are 
served  by  continuing  to  ravage  the  p^ple 
and  coimtryslde  of  Southeast  Asia  is  sl|nply 
untenable,  even  to  those  who  have  been 
trained  and  Indoctrinated  to  do  so. 

We  respect  those  seeking  better  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  this  week,  but  we  ^uld 
hope  even  greater  efforts  will  be  speqt  by 
Ipswich  residents  on  behalf  of  ending  the 
war.  I 

Its  continuation  directly  affects  every  toan, 
woman  and  child  in  Ipswich,  not  to  xien- 
tion  thoee  yet  unborn.  ! 

Like  many  another  community  Ipswlcti  has 
a  welfare  problem,  but  the  state  cannot  pro- 
vide the  neceasary  resources  or  manpswer 
until  the  war  is  ended. 

Ipswich  has  an  unemployment  proUem, 
but  until  the  Vietnam  war  Is  ended  and  the 
country  fully  converted  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy the  jobless  picture  will  continue.    \ 

Ipswich  has  a  drug  problem,  but  uatl^  the 
nation's  wur  economy  is  shifted  to  peacetime 
It  will  be  difficult  to  adequately  fund  Inti- 
drug  programs.  T 

Ipswich  has  a  youth  alienation  prol|lem, 
but  until  the  country's  narrow  perspective 
in  Vietnam  is  ended  that  antipathy  will  con- 
tinue. I 

Ipswich  has  pressing  financial  pressures 
which  are  prompting  cutbacks  In  critical 
school  needs,  but  there  is  no  real  solution 
until  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  pei^mits 
greater  federal  aid  to  education.  | 

The  needs  of  prisoners  of  war  are  unchal- 
lenged, but  so  are  the  needs  of  countleasjmll- 
lions  of  Americans  who  receive  laadec|uate 
food  and  shelter  or  who  face  a  lifetime  ^rip- 
pled by  Inadequate  education  or  Job  training 
because  of  our  country's  present  financial 
priorities.  | 

The  success  in  terms  of  partlclpatloki  of 
the  POW  letter  writing  campaign  suggests 
that  perhaps  another  drive  directing  le|tters 
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It  may  be  too  much  to  ask  that  Ipswich 
residents  equal  the  eloquence  of  John  Kerry, 
leader  of  Saturday's  march  In  Washington. 

But  the  simple  facts  are  eloquent  enough. 

Write  President  Nixon,  Vice  President  Ag- 
new,  Secret«U7  of  Defense  Laird  and  mem- 
bers of  Ck^ngreas  and  tell  them  like  it  is. 

The  war  Is  evil,  the  war  is  senseless,  the 
war  is  Illegal. 

Tell  them  where  the  prisoners  of  the  Viet- 
nam virar  are — here  In  Ipswich  Just  as  sure 
as  in  North  Vietnam. 


May  4,  1971 


MARTIN  HAROLD  KELLY 


to   President    Nixon    and    key    membe:^ 
Congress  should  be  undertaken. 


of 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  the  residents  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey  lost 
one  of  their  most  outstanding  friends,  a 
man  respected  and  loved  by  everyone, 
and  a  man  whose  great  achievements 
dispel  the  notion  that  "nice  guys  finish 
last."  His  name  was  M.  Harold  Kelly, 
and  he  was  publisher  of  the  Daily  Regis- 
ter of  Red  Bank. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  joined  the  newspaper 
43  years  ago  as  a  cub  reporter  saw  the 
one-time  small  weekly  grow  into  one  of 
the  best  and  most  influential  daily  news- 
papers in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
success  of  this  newspaper  was  in  no  small 
way  the  result  of  the  great  dedication 
and  drive  of  M.  Harold  Kelly. 

Harold  Kelly  was  a  warm  man  with  a 
quick  Irish  wit.  He  was  quick  to  shake 
your  hand,  always  smiling — and  always 
trying  to  help  someone  else.  Many  of  us 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District  feel 
we  are  better  persons  today  because  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
and  of  sharing  the  friendship  of  M. 
Harold  Kelly. 

At  this  point.  I  place  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Red  Bank  Daily  Reg- 
ister: 

Mabttn  Hakolo  Kzixt 

In  collecting,  writing,  printing  and  dis- 
tributing news  about  events  of  the  day,  news- 
paper people  normally  are  Inured  to  their 
impact.  That  was  not  the  case  Wednesday 
afternoon  when  word  reached  The  Dally  Reg- 
ister offices  that  our  publisher,  Martin  Har- 
old KeUy,  had  died. 

The  shock  and  sadness  that  followed  that 
report  has  not  diminished,  even  as  this  Is 
being  written.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
one  so  energetic — and  one  whose  enthusiasm 
and  optimism  were  so  contagious — would  be 
called  to  his  eternal  reward  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  60. 

In  those  six  decades,  however,  Harold 
Kelly  lived  a  full,  worthwhile  life  In  which 
he  generously  gave  of  himself  to  a  variety 
of  community,  religious  and  charitable  activ- 
ities. 

His  association  with  The  Register  began 
43  years  ago  when  he  was  hired  as  a  cub  re- 
porter by  the  late  John  H.  Cook,  founder  of 
the  weekly  newspaper  that — with  his  help — 
was  to  become  one  of  the  flxiest  in  the 
nation. 

In  those  early  years,  he  worked  with  such 
people  as  James  J.  Hogan  of  Pair  Haven 
and  the  late  W.  Harry  Pennington  of  Rea 
Bank,  and  with  them.  In  1959,  took  over  full 
ownership  of  the  paper  upon  the  death  of 
Thomas  Irving  Brown. 

That  was  the  year  that  The  Register  be- 
came a  daily  operation,  a  change  in  which 
Mr.  Kelly  played  a  prominent  role.  It   was 


considered  a  great  risk  in  publishing  circles 
but  his  faith  In  the  newspaper.  Its  employes 
and  in  the  community  it  serves  resulted  in 
a  most  successful  changeover. 

In  1965  when  Mr.  Hogan  and  Mr.  Pen- 
nington retired,  the  ptaper  was  sold  and  Mr. 
KeUy  was  retained  as  president  and  pub- 
lisher. Among  his  proudest  accompllahmeL  j 
after  that  was  the  move  of  the  newspaper 
from  antiquated  facilities  on  Broad  St.  to 
a  modem  plant  on  Chestnut  St. 

When  disaster  struck  last  Christmas  Eve 
and  fire  destroyed  the  Chestnut  St.  building, 
his  characteristic  courage,  determination  and 
pride  Inspired  loyal  Register  employes  to 
perform  the  difficult  feat  of  continuing  the 
paper's   publication,   uninterrupted. 

The  days  and  weeks  since  then  have  been 
difficult  and  trying.  Although  he  had  planned 
the  modernization  of  the  composing  room 
through  what  Is  known  as  the  "cold  type" 
process,  the  fire  caused  an  acceleration  of 
those  plans  that  caused  him  much  personal 
concern  and  worry. 

In  a  week  in  which  the  newspaper  has  ap- 
proached a  degree  of  normalcy  as  regards 
deadlines  and  delivery  times,  Mr.  Kelly  is 
not  with  us  to  enjoy  another  of  the  successes 
which  he  so  ably  helped  bring  about. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  not  among  those  in  the  pro< 
fession  who  are  known  as  "ivory  tower"  pub- 
lishers. With  a  thorough  backgroimd  in  the 
profession,  he  spent  considerably  more  time 
vrtth  employes — in  almost  all  cases  on  a  first- 
name  basis — in  the  news  room,  advertising 
departments,  composing  room,  printing 
plant,  circ\Uatlon  department  and  the  busi- 
ness offices  than  he  did  In  his  own  office. 

We  have  dwelt  here  thus  far  with  M.  Har- 
old KeUy,  newspaperman,  because  that,  of 
course,  was  what  he  has  been  since  his  youth. 
The  tributes  that  have  come  from  such  per- 
sonages as  Gov.  William  T.  Cahill  and  our 
former  governor.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  have 
cited  him  not  only  for  his  professional  ex- 
cellence but  for  his  personal  qualities  and 
the  bonds  of  friendship  that  he  has  earned. 

There  are  so  many  things  for  which  he 
will  be  long  remembered.  In  the  days  when 
he  performed  on  baseball  diamonds  In  the 
county  and  in  recent  years  when  he  took  up 
golfing,  his  companions  knew  that  he  want- 
ed to  be  part  of  a  winning  effort.  They  also 
knew,  though,  that  Just  as  important  was 
the  ability  to  be  able  to  Joke  and  laugh 
about  it. 

He  was  proud  to  trace  his  heritage  to  his 
great-grandmother,  an  Irish  Immigrant,  and 
of  his  birthplace — Sandy  New  In  lincroft— 
where  he  succumbed.  He  was  steadfast  in  the 
religion  In  which  he  was  reared.  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  was  a  part  of  all  the  activ- 
ities In  the  parishes  to  which  he  belonged, 
yet  he  and  his  family  for  years  practiced  what 
recently  has  become  to  be  known  as  the 
spirit  of  ecumenism. 

Then,  too,  he  will  be  remembered  as  de- 
voted to  his  wonderful  wife,  Madeline,  whoee 
encouragement  and  devotion  he  cherished 
and  often  praised;  as  a  beneficent  father  of 
three  fine  daughters,  and  as  an  extremely 
proud  grandfather  of  two.  They  all  are  very 
much  In  our  thoughts,  and  our  hope  Is  tliat 
they  are  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
love  and  affection  tor  them  surpassed  all  else. 

Many  people  In  Monmouth  County  and 
throughout  the  state  will  echo  the  words  of 
former  Gov.  Hughes:  "This  man— Harold 
Kelly— with  his  cheerful  smile,  brains  and 
Integrity  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  my 
public  career  I  treasured  his  friendship,  and 
I  will  miss  him  ever  so  mtich." 

Harold  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  warmth. 
His  strength  included  the  honesty  to  speak 
up  when  silence  may  have  been  a  more  popu- 
lar alternative,  and  to  labor  in  the  constant 
search  for  truth. 

We  at  The  Register  will  sorely  miss  him. 
but  we  are  grateful  for  the  leadership  he  ha* 
provided  us.  His  43  years  with  us  have  passed 
speedily,  but  the  memor>-  of  him  will  be  last- 
ing. 
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G-n»SY  MOTH  COULD  DISRUPT  OUR 
ENTIRE  ECOSYSTEM 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  in  support  of  re- 
search moneys  which  I  feel  are  urgently 
needed  to  control  the  gypsy  moth.  I  also 
pointed  out  that  soil  conservation  serv- 
ice activities  have  been  most  valuable  to 
Erie  County  and  I  am  hopeful  the  proj- 
ects which  are  needed  to  protect  our 
environment  will  be  accelerated.  At  this 
point  I  include  my  statement: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Jack  P.  Kemp 
Mr.  Chairman:    Thank  you   for  this  op- 
portunity  to   submit   testimony   advocating 
appropriation  of  funds  for  two  vital  pur- 
poses: 

(1)  Soil   Conservation   Service   activities, 

and 

(2)  the  support  of  research  necessary  to 
control  the  Gypsy  Moth. 

My  Congressional  District,  the  39th  District 
of  New  York  State,  Includes  part  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  but  Is  largely  a  mlxttire  of  Buf- 
falo suburbs  and  agricultural  countryside  all 
falling  within  the  Erie  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District.  The  citizen  directors 
who  govern  this  locally  organized  and  oper- 
ated district  are  therefore  working  to  solve 
not  only  the  environmental  problems  of 
farmers  but  also  those  of  urban  residents. 

Soon  after  the  district  was  created  In  1943, 
the  Soli  Conservation  Service  agreed  to  as- 
sist In  conservation  planning  and  practice 
establishment  activities,  and  shortly  there- 
after began  to  make  the  soil  survey  for  that 
purpose.  Since  then,  community  planners 
have  learned  that  soils  Information  is  Just 
as  Important  In  their  work  as  It  is  for  farmers. 
As  a  result,  they  told  county  government  that 
the  survey  urgently  needed  acceleration.  Lo- 
cal funds  are  given  to  Cornell  University  to 
provide  a  soil  scientist  to  work  with  the 
SCS  soil  scientists.  As  the  mapping  In  each 
town  Is  finished.  It  Is  Interpreted  for  use  by 
local  people,  and  usually  Is  published  by  the 
town. 

Unfortunately,  the  demand  for  this  In- 
formation still  cannot  be  met — despite  the 
fact  that  It  is  extremely  Important  that  this 
data  be  available  for  the  decision  makers  in 
this  rapidly  urbanizing  district  before  they 
make  too  many  mistakes  which  cannot  be 
corrected.  I  feel  that  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  should  be  given  additional  funds  to 
complete  this  vital  Job  more  quickly — and 
since  District  directors  tell  me  that  the  same 
need  exists  around  most  cities,  I  am  asking 
for  national  appropriations  for  this  agency. 

I  am  also  much  concerned  that  other  oper- 
ations of  conservation  districts  are  being 
curtailed  because  of  reduction  In  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  personnel  at  a  time  when 
the  public  has  become  more  conscious  of  the 
need  for  environmental  Improvement.  Erie 
District  needs  two  man-years  of  additional 
professional  manpower  to  keep  up  with  the 
workload.  My  directors  say  that  this  agency 
needs  93  extra  man-years  of  technical  assist- 
ance in  New  York  State  alone,  and  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  2,300  man-years.  It  will 
take  $23  million  In  additional  apprc^riatlons 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  district  co- 
operators. 

There  is  no  active  watershed  project  In 
my  District,  but  I  am  conscious  of  the  flood 
control  needs  of  others  because  we  were  the 
recipients  of  benefits  from  a  project  finished 
years  ago.  Buffalo  Creek,  the  first  to  be  com- 
pleted of  the  eleven  flood  prevention  water- 
sheds authorized  in  1944,  is  contributing  so 
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much  less  sediment  to  Buffalo  Harbor  that 
there  are  considerable  savings  in  dredging. 

I  believe  It  is  important  that  Sou  Con- 
servation Service  appropriations  for  water- 
shed planning  and  construction  be  Increased, 
and  that  more  new  starts  be  authorized. 

The  best  and  most  economical  solution  to 
environmental  problems  is  to  prevent  their 
happening  In  the  first  plstce.  Increased  ap- 
propriations for  the  Sou  Conservation  Serv- 
ice activities  which  I  have  briefly  outlined 
will  be  an  Investment  In  the  prevention  of 
future  environmental  crises  and  I  urge  your 
favorable  action. 

The  second  part  of  my  testimony  concerns 
a  destructor  of  our  natural  resources,  small 
In  size,  but  a  very  real  threat  to  our  environ- 
ment: the  Gypsy  Moth. 

This  Insect  Is  a  menace  to  the  public  wel- 
fare as  well  as  to  all  the  hardwood  forests 
of  the  eastern  United  States.  The  pest  Is 
marching  through  State  after  State  devour- 
ing tree  foliage,  defacing  homes,  Interferrlng 
with  the  use  of  yards,  streets,  playground^ 
and  parks  by  our  citizens,  and  causing  health 
problems  where  people  are  sensitive  to  the 
caterpillars. 

For  example,  Gypsy  Moth  Is  a  real  nuisance 
on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  In  the  South- 
eastern part  of  New  York  State.  Caterpillars 
drop  down  onto  children  and  others  from 
defoliated  trees.  The  Insect  crawls  over  and 
into  homes,  which  must  be  cleaned  or  re- 
painted after  the  attack.  Visitors  leave  the 
area  because  trees  are  denuded  and  the  pest 
crawls  into  their  belongings. 

In  the  northern  pan  of  the  State,  Gypsy 
Moth  has  crossed  our  border  Into  Canada 
and  threatens  to  circle  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie  and  move  into  Michigan.  It  is  ravaging 
choice  oak  and  other  hardwoods  in  Broome 
and  Tioga  Counties  In  the  South.  Continued 
defoliation,  year  after  year,  will  cause  the 
death  of  these  beautiful  forest  giants  in  the 
suburbs  and  In  the  adjoining  cities  and 
woodlands. 

The  Gyjwy  Moth  epidemic  last  summer 
constituted  a  severe  crisis.  Widespread  de- 
foliation of  the  forest  canopy  vid  under- 
story  exposed  the  forest  floor  to  Intense  sun- 
light, scorching  It  and  Increasing  the  danger 
of  forest  flres.  Watershed  values  were  lost 
and  temperatures  disrupted  the  entire  eco- 
system. Wildlife  was  driven  out  of  the  forest, 
and  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  timber  rattle- 
snakes escaped  to  the  lowlands,  turning  up 
in  populated  valley  communities. 

The  Gypsy  Moth  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  In  1869  by  a  biologist  interested  in 
crossing  it  vrlth  the  silk  moth  to  produce  a 
race  of  hardy,  silk  producing  Insects.  Several 
of  these  imports  escaped  from  the  scientist's 
laboratory  In  Medford,  Massachusetts  and 
formed  the  entire  basal  stock  responsible  for 
the  present  Infestation  In  the  Northeast. 
Being  native  to  the  forests  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  had  no  natural  enemies  or  other  form 
of  control  mechanisms  on  this  continent.  At 
first.  Its  spread  was  gradual,  but  by  1906  It 
was  recognized  as  a  major  threat  and  a  Fed- 
eral quafantlne  was  established.  Of  only 
limited  effectiveness,  these  early  control 
measures  did  not  prevent  the  eventual  spread 
of  the  moth  throughout  New  England.  True 
control  was  achieved  only  by  the  use  of  DDT 
after  World  War  n.  Since  1963,  however,  rec- 
ognition of  the  environmental  hazards  of 
DDT  have  led  to  restrictions  on  its  use,  with 
a  subsequent  rapid  proliferation  of  the  Gypsy 
Moth. 

It  Is  Important  to  know  something  of  the 
life  habits  of  this  Insect  to  truly  appreciate 
the  {jotential  impact  threatening  our  forests. 
The  adult  Gypsy  Moth  causes  no  damage.  In 
the  Fall,  each  female  lays  an  egg-mass  con- 
taining 100  to  800  eggs.  Overwintering  in  this 
stage,  they  hatch  out  in  the  Spring  as  cater- 
pillars about  1/16  of  an  Inch  long.  After  feed- 
ing for  40  days,  each  of  these  caterpillars 
grows  to  a  length  of  IVi  to  2y2  Inches  long, 
an  increase  In  biomass  of  many  thousand- 
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fold.  As  they  have  no  natural  controls.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  they  can  spread  rapidly  and 
destroy  huge  areas  of  valuable  forests. 

A  brief  look  at  some  recent  statistics  veri- 
fies our  worst  fears  concerning  the  destruc- 
tive potential  of  the  Gypsy  Moth.  Last  year, 
in  New  York  alone,  more  than  240.000  acres 
were  defoliated.  In  an  eight-state  area,  a 
total  of  796,563  acres  were  ravaged.  Connecti- 
cut suffered  damage  on  468,706  acres.  New 
Jersey  on  129,835  acres,  and  Pennsylvania  on 
10,500  acres.  These  numbers  are  especially 
frightening  when  we  look  at  some  historical 
records.  In  1969,  Pennsylvania  suffered  de- 
foliation of  800  acres;  in  1970,  10,500  acres 
were  affected.  New  Jersey  presents  a  case 
history  which  illustrates  what  can  happen 
when  the  infestations  of  Gypsy  Moths  go  un- 
checked. Until  1966  no  damage  had  occurred. 
In  that  year,  a  single  5  acre  patch  was  de- 
tected. In  1967,  1,035  acres  were  defoliated: 
in  1968,  5,025  acres  were  damaged:  in  1969. 
the  area  afflicted  multiplied  tenfold  to  51,525 
acres;  and  last  year  the  outbreaks  covered  a 
total  of  129,835  acres. 

Concentrations  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  were 
found  last  year  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  Indicating  that  It  might  be  on  its 
way  to  the  conamerclal  forests  of  the  Ap- 
palachian and  Ozark  Mountain  ranges.  The 
New  England  States.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey  will  probably  be  the 
hardest  hit  again  this  year,  but  concerned 
scientists  are  looking  for  it  as  far  west  as 
California,  and  as  far  south  as  Florida  where 
its  egg  cases  have  been  found.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  if  the  moth  spreads  throughout  the 
340  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  east- 
ern United  States.  112  mUllon  acres  would 
be  susceptible  to  defoliation.  And  with  the 
absence  of  DDT.  there  is  nothing  currently 
available  which  would  stop  it  from  continu- 
ing to  spread.  G.  K.  Iverson,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Research  Service 
recently  summed  up  the  situation:  "The  sad 
fact  is  that  available  tools  cannot  effectively 
control  this  destructive  pest." 

Although  the  State  of  New  York  is  suffer- 
ing a  serious  attack  of  Gypsy  Moth,  the 
menace  of  this  insect  is  not  New  York's 
problem  alone;  its  path  of  destruction  is 
rapidly  spreading  from  State  to  State  and 
action  must  be  taken  now  to  halt  Its  ad- 
vance. President  Nixon  took  note  of  this 
serious  problem  by  recommending  funds  for 
Gypsy  Moth  control  in  his  May  2  speech 
outlining  agricultural   proposals. 

I  am  appearing  today  to  advocate  appro- 
priations which  will  provide  for  research  to 
increase  our  arsenal  of  tools  to  fight  the 
Gypsy  Moth.  We  are  duty  bound  as  legis- 
lators to  Bict  quickly  and  vigorously  to  pro- 
vide for  a  sclentlflcally  and  environmentally- 
sound  program  of  control.  I  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  act  favorably  on  the  measure  and 
to  provide  funds  for  research  into  methods 
of  controlling  the  Gypsy  Moth. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mothers  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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STAND  UP  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 
Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomokrow 
one  of  my  colleagues  from  Ohio  i^  re- 
ceiving an  award  that  I  believe  is  worthy 
of  special  note.  The  Honorable  WiiIliam 
H.  Harsha  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  in  Ohio  is  being  present«l  an 
honor  certificate  by  the  Freedoms  Floun- 
dation  at  Valley  Forge  for  his  outstanding 
radio  program  "Stand  Up  For  Ame^ca." 

A  ceremony  similar  to  the  one  being 
conducted  tomorrow  is  held  annually  to 
honor  those  who  have  contributed  in 
building  a  better  understanding  ot  our 
constitutional  government,  the  dipnlty 
and  worth  of  the  individual,  our  frefe  en- 
terprise system,  and  the  precepts  em- 
bodied in  the  American  credo.        I 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  this  is 
the  second  consecutive  year  Bill  HinsHA 
has  been  honored  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation. He  is  a  devoted  patriot  wh0  has 
ong  been  a  proponent  of  the  freeidoma 
and  ideals  he  so  ably  expressed  ih  his 
July  4.  1970,  broadcast.  At  a  time  tehen 
we  are  overwhelmed  with  imjustiflea  crit- 
icisms of  our  Nation  and  Government.  I 
commend  the  text  of  this  prograpi  to 
my  colleagues  and  congratulate  Bill 
Harsha  for  his  positive,  cogent  remftrks: 
Stand   Up   Ton   America! 

When.  In  1778.  the  representatives  of  the 
13  colonies  convened  In  Philadelphia  t>  sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  th«y  en- 
dorsed a  most  profound  document  which 
forever  ended  our  political  bends  from  the 
rule  of  Britain.  In  doing  so,  they  burst  the 
shackles  of  tyranny  and  oppressloi  and 
struck  a  blow  for  f reedwn  which  ha«  et  dured 
for  194  years. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
endured,  but  her  history  has  not  merel  r  been 
a  record  of  endurance.  Prom  the  indepei  dence 
of  the  13  original  colonies  to  the  union  of 
the  50  states,  from  the  landing  of  the  May- 
flower to  the  launching  of  the  Apollo,  Amer- 
ica has  expanded  and  progressed  as  a  Na- 
tion. But.  most  Important  of  all.  ale  has 
rendered  a  convincing  testimony  to  tlie  be- 
lief that  man — whatever  his  race  or  creed — 
can  unite  with  his  fellow  man  to  further 
the  common  cause  of  freedom  and  equa  llty  of 
all  men  and  that  she  can  succeed  In  doing 
this. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  woul^  have 
us  believe  that  America  no  longer  serv  ss  this 
purpose,  that  she  Is  only  a  shadow  3f  the 
democracy  she  professes  to  be  and  that  she 
cannot  endure  much  longer.  They  woul  1  have 
us  believe  that  the  American  Dream  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  which 
brought  many  of  our  forefathers  to  her  shores 
Is  only  an  Illusion.  Rather  than  advocate 
peaceful,  responsible  and  progressive  cttange. 
these  dissidents  clamor  for  violent  i  evolu- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  such  criticism  and  under 
the  sobering  influence  of  the  turbuleit  six- 
ties, many — who  truly  love  their  country  and 
who  firmly  place  their  belief  in  her  demo- 
cratic traditions — find  themselves  conf  ronted 
by  these  troublesome  questions :  What !  s  hap- 
pening to  America?  What  can  be  dane  to 
soothe  the  violent  tempers  bent  on  1  earing 
this  country  down  rather  than  bulKllng  It 
up? 

I  have  asked  these  same  questions  >f  my- 
self and  In  contemplating  them  I  cann(  it  con- 
vince myself  that  America  Is  dying  n(ir  that 
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the  Ideals  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  In  the  Constitution  are 
beyond  her  grasp.  These  questions  are  not 
new  to  Americans — nor  are  they  imanswer- 
able.  Listen,  for  example,  to  those  asked  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  almost  100  years 
ago  in  his  First  Inaugural  Address  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War : 

'Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter 
as  the  destruction  of  our  national  fabric, 
with  all  lt«  benefits.  Its  memories,  and  Its 
hopes,  would  It  not  be  wise  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard  so 
desperate  a  step  whUe  there  Is  any  poesibUity 
of  the  Uls  you  fly  from  have  no  real  exist- 
ence? Will  you,  while  the  certain  Ills  you  fly 
to  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly 
from,  will  you  risk  the  commission  of  so 
fearful  a  mistake?" 

Would  Americans  risk  so  fearful  a  mistake 
today?  I  do  not — for  the  moment — think  that 
this  Is  the  case.  America  is  not  perfect,  but 
she  has  never  admitted  to  be  without  fault. 
Yet,  she  still  is  the  greatest  nation  on  earth — 
the  greatest  form  of  government  yet  con- 
ceived— compared  to  any  other  past  or  pre- 
sent. The  very  nature  of  her  Constitution 
and  Declaration  of  Independence  is  such 
that  Its  allows  for  the  possibility  of  human 
errors  and  provides  a  means  for  correcting 
them.  Americans  have  the  right  of  free 
speech,  the  right  of  dissent,  the  right  of  pro- 
test and  the  right  to  vote  to  effect  change, 
when  warranted,  through  peaceful  means. 
The  fearful  mistake  Is  when  these  means  are 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  violence  and  de- 
struction, or  equally  as  tragic,  when  com- 
placent citizens  Ignore  any  existing  In- 
justices In   our   society. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  dissatisfied  and 
the  complacent  Americans  have  sadly  forgot- 
ten what  happened  and  what  was  Intended 
on  July  4.  1776.  when  13  colonies  united  "to 
form  a  more  perfect  union".  They  forget  that 
we  are  still  striving  and  must  continue  to 
strive  for  that  purpose.  America  Is  the  great- 
est experiment  In  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom ever  attempted  by  man.  But.  it  is  an 
experiment  not  yet  completed  and  we  must 
continue  to'  endeavor  to  make  it  better. 

As  we  commemorate  the  birth  of  our  Na- 
tion on  this  July  4.  1970.  we  must  not  only 
recall  the  basic  tenets  on  which  this  coun- 
try was  founded;  we  must  also  reapply  them 
to  America  today.  And  we  must  remember 
that  we  have  succeeded  thus  far  as  a  Nation 
only  because  we  have  believed  In  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  every  man  and  upheld  them 
In  times  of  crisis  In  the  ixwt.  It  Is  the  time 
to  remember — not  Jiist  on  JvUy  4  every  year, 
but  on  every  day — that  194  years  ago  Amer- 
ica made  known  her  declaration  to  t3rranny 
and  injustice  that  she  will  not  surrender  to 
their  dictates  anymore  than  she  will  sur- 
render to  the  dictates  of  those  who  would 
destroy  her.  It's  time  to  "stand  up"  for  Amer- 
ica and  the  prlnclplee  America  represents. 
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Throughout  the  years,  the  goal  of 
parents,  school  administrators,  legisla- 
tors, and  Federal  administrators  has  been 
to  secure  quality  education  for  all  our 
children.  But  their  good  intentions,  sup- 
ported  by  generous  Federal  funding,  have 
not  produced  the  results  we  all  want  and 
expect.  Almost  daily  we  read  reports  of 
the  failures  of  educational  reform,  and  of 
expensive  programs  that  produce  few 
measurable  results.  Most  alarmingly,  we 
read  of  unhappy  classrooms.  We  read 
that  we  are  failing  our  children  by  falling 
short  of  providing  meaningful  expe- 
riences in  the  one  institution — educa- 
tion— that  all  Americans  recognize  and 
support  as  being  the  key  to  rewarding 
and  successful  lives. 

Part  of  the  problem,  as  the  President's 
message  recognizes,  is  that  our  growing 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  growing  amount  of 
Federal  strings  and  redtape.  State  and 
local  educators,  in  their  quest  for  ad- 
ditional support,  have  been  diverted  from 
their  primary  responsibility — education 
of  children — as  they  sought  to  under- 
stand Federal  guidelines  and  fill  out  Fed- 
eral forms. 

Education  revenue  sharing  would  pro- 
vide State  and  local  officials  with  the 
flexibility  and  responsibility  they  must 
have  if  our  educational  system  is  to  re- 
spond to  our  changing  times.  The  chal- 
lenges facing  educators,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  great.  Existing  narrow,  cate- 
gorical programs  of  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  do  not 
always  provide  the  prc^jer  responses  to 
these  challenges.  Education  revenue 
sharing,  with  its  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  local  programs  to  meet  local 
needs,  would  do  so. 

Reform  of  Federal  programs  in  the 
field  of  education  Is  long  overdue.  The 
President's  message  strikes  a  bold — and 
much-needed — note  of  such  reform.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  this  re- 
form, for  the  benefit  of  all  the  school- 
children in  the  country. 


EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or    NrW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's me-ssage  on  education  revenue 
sharing  charts  a  new  course  for  Federal 
involvement  in  the  business  of  aiding 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
size  of  the  Federal  role  in  education  has 
grown  geometrically  over  the  last  10 
years.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  point  to 
convincing  evidence  that  these  enormous 
expenditures  have  relieved  the  crises  in 
our  classrooms. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  ASKS  PASSAGE 
OF  MILITARY  PAY  BILL  TO  IN- 
SURE   EQUITY    FOR    OUR    GI'S 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  testimony  on  the  draft 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  noted  that  the  legislative  history  of  mil- 
itary pay  increases  reveals  that  our  cur- 
rent pay  structure  relies  heavily  on  the 
power  to  compel  young  men  to  enter  the 
military  at  subsistence  wage  levels.  I  also 
noted  that  this  policy  of  deliberate 
neglect  h£is  resulted  in  many  of  our  serv- 
icemen living  in  poverty. 

There  is  simply  no  logic  to  a  system 
which  compels  young  men  to  leave  civil- 
ian life,  and  then  forces  them  to  choose 
between  poverty  and  welfare.  Moreover, 
the  difference  between  military  entry  pay 
represents  a  tax-in-kind  of  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion on  those  who  are  compelled  to  join 
the  Armed  Forces. 
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Strong  support  for  the  concept  of  com- 
petitive wages  came  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  under  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Hebert.  As  the  committee 
stated  in  its  report  on  H.R.  6531: 

We  should  not  use  the  draft  as  a  means  of 
compelling  young  men  to  serve  at  substand- 
ard pay. 

The  House  united  behind  this  principle 
and  overwhelmingly  passed  the  compen- 
sation portions  of  the  committee  bill. 

The  legislation  now  f£ices  an  uncertain 
fate  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  other  body 
will  take  note  of  the  support  for  the 
House  pay  bill  stated  in  today's  New  York 
Times. 

I  commend  this  item  to  your  attention: 

A    Tax   on    OI's 

If  the  Administration  were  to  tell  Congress 
that  since  the  nation  cannot  afford  its  new 
$76-bllllon  defense  budget,  the  cost  of  new 
arms  would  be  taken  out  of  the  pay  of  pri- 
vates and  other  low-ranking  Q.l.'s  the  law- 
makers would  be  rightly  indignant. 

But  such  an  Indirect  tax  on  servicemen  Is, 
m  effect,  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
proposed  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  accepted  In  endorsing  the  Ad- 
ministration's cut-rate  draft  bill,  calling  for 
military  pay  raises  of  only  $987  million.  Sec- 
retary Laird  vigorously  opposed  much  larger 
Increases  recommended  by  a  Presidential 
commission  and  endorsed  to  a  substantial 
degree  by  the  House  because,  he  said,  the 
money  would  have  to  be  taken  from  other 
defense  funds  and  would  have  "a  very  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  budget." 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  an  All-Volun- 
teer Armed  Force  last  year  urged  increases 
totaling  roughly  $3.2  billion  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  peacetime  goal  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  In  making  its  recommendations, 
the  commission  argued  that  the  pay  raises  are 
Justified  on  the  grounds  of  equity  alone.  Ex- 
isting pay  scales  In  the  lower  ranks  are  so 
low,  the  commission  noted,  that  they  amount 
to  a  "tax  In  kind"  on  draftees  and  draft- 
induced  volunteers  who  are  compelled  to 
serve  for  wages  substantially  below  what  they 
could  expect  to  command  on  the  civilian  Job 
market. 

For  example,  the  current  monthly  salary 
of  recruits  is  $134.  Under  the  Administration 
proposal  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  a 
recruit's  pay  would  be  raised  to  $201  per 
month.  The  Presidential  commission  recom- 
mended a  figure  of  $301.  The  Senate  should 
at  least  match  the  Increase  voted  by  the 
House,  which  would  raise  recruit  pay  to  $268 
per  month. 

A  Oovernment  that  pays  defense  contrac- 
tors billions  of  dollars  in  "cost  overruns" 
for  weapons  can  surely  afford  to  pay  a  living 
wage  to  the  men  It  asks  to  lay  down  their 
lives  In  the  nation's  defense. 


SST  "VERSUS  POLLUTION? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
popular  misconception  that  those  who 
favor  the  development  of  the  SST,  as  I 
do,  are  either  Ignorant  of  or  indifferent 
to  environmental  hazards.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  who  equate  a  vote  for  SST  de- 
velopment with  a  vote  for  pollution.  It  Is 
difficult  for  them  to  comprehend  that  one 
can  be  in  favor  of  clean  air  and  tech- 
nological advance. 
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I  was  interested  to  hear  that  point  of 
view  defended  most  eloquently  by  an  out- 
standing scientist,  aeronauticsd  engi- 
neer, and  airplane  designer  who  is  also 
the  inventor  of  an  antipollution  device 
which  he  claims  is  capable  of  making  the 
air  of  New  York  City  cleaner  than  that 
in  the  countryside. 

I  refer  to  Maj.  Alexander  de  Seversky, 
a  pioneer  in  aviation  and  a  member  of 
the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame,  an  honor  he 
has  earned  by  a  series  of  important  con- 
tributions to  aviation.  Including  an  all- 
metal  amphibious  plane  with  the  first 
fuel-carrying  wing,  the  first  long-range 
all-metal  fighter  plane,  the  Thunderbolt 
fighter  plane  of  World  War  n,  and  many 
other  refinements  and  innovations  that 
have  helped  to  make  air  travel  what  it  is 
today. 

In  a  recent  interview  on  the  Today 
Show,  Major  de  Seversky  demonstrated 
his  new  invention  to  clean  the  air  by  a 
process  of  electrostatic  precipitation, 
which  he  claims  will  be  a  breakthrough 
in  the  battle  against  air  pollution  and 
will,  in  time,  pay  for  itself.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing demonstration  and  a  reminder  of 
the  creative  genius  that  has  made  this 
Nation  great. 

In  the  sarnie  interview.  Major  de  Sever- 
sky made  some  predictions  about  air- 
planes of  the  future,  which  he  says  will 
rise  vertically,  eliminating  the  need  for 
long  runways,  and  will  travel  at  super- 
sonic speeds.  He  considers  the  develop- 
ment of  supersonic  transport  both  essen- 
tial and  inevitable,  and  points  out  how 
the  research  in  space  technology  trickles 
down  to  everyday  life,  contributing  "new 
materials,  new  methods,"  and  new  de- 
velopments In  related  fields. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Major  de  Sev- 
ersky said : 

I  think  we  should  have  built  the  two  first 
(SST)  airplanes.  Because,  you  know,  the  sci- 
entific mind  does  not  produce  until  It's  under 
duress. 

He  backed  up  that  perceptive  state- 
ment by  pointing  out  that  we  made 
greater  technological  advances  in  1  year 
of  war  than  in  20  years  of  peace.  But  he 
does  not  believe  that  war  is  the  only  nec- 
essary pressure  for  scientific  develop- 
ment. 

He  pointed  to  the  peacetime  challenges 
of  space  exploration  and  the  need  to  pro- 
vide more  efficient  air  travel.  It  is  re- 
search of  this  kind,  he  says,  that  will  in- 
spire the  scientist  to  overcome  difB- 
culties— Including  the  difficulty  of  pollu- 
tion. 

On  this  broadcast,  he  stated  his  view 
that  scientists  would  come  up  with  ac- 
ceptable solutions  if  they  were  told  that 
the  SST  could  never  go  into  production 
unless  they  made  It  pollution-free  and 
noise-free.  These  goals,  he  believes,  are 
possible — and  given  these  goals.  In  Major 
de  Seversky's  words: 

Every  scientific  mind  would  strain  Itself 
to  accomplish  this. 

Like  Major  de  Seversky,  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  inventive  genius  of  man,  and 
I  believe  as  he  does  that  the  problems  of 
air  and  noise  ipollution  are  not  insoluble 
if  men  have  the  gosd  and  incentive  to 
solve  them. 

The  incentive  is  provided  when  we  are 
working  toward  a  long-range  goal — as  we 
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worked  toward  the  goal  announced  by 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  1961  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Not  only  was  that  goal  realized,  but  the 
"spinoff"  from  the  technology  developed 
in  the  process  has  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  all  Americans.  That  bold  deci- 
sion, made  10  years  ago.  advanced  us  not 
only  Into  the  space  age,  but  into  the  com- 
puter age.  In  this  massive  effort  of  team- 
work, we  multiplied  our  store  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  whole  range  of  physical  and 
biological  sciences  and  broadened  our 
concept  of  the  universe  of  which  we  are 
a  small  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  learn  by  doing.  To 
limit  endeavors  is  to  limit  our  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge. 

In  the  long-range  goal  to  develop  an 
SST  that  is  pollution-free,  we  would  be 
promoting  research  that  will  provide  us 
with  different  materials,  new  techniques, 
and  broaden  our  outlook  on  countless 
other  problems.  Major  de  Seversky  men- 
tions housing  as  an  example,  predicting 
that  "lovely  homes  could  be  mass  pro- 
duced" with  the  new  plastics  that  are  be- 
ing developed  for  air  travel. 

"Research,"  he  says : 

Is  everything.  We  cannot  afford  to  slow 
down  on  research  because  this  will  solve  our 
problem  on  earth.  And  it  will  decrease  our 
poverty  and  make  a  better  life  for  every- 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my  goal  for  Amer- 
ica— not  merely  to  create  jobs  for  a 
handful  of  people,  or  to  produce  a  means 
of  rapid  global  travel  for  a  handful  of 
people,  but  to  give  free  rein  to  the  in- 
quiring mind  and  to  scientific  research 
that  will  make  a  better  life  for  every- 
body. 

fl 

THE  GREAT  HIGHWAY  ROBBERY: 
VICTIM,  THE  HOMEOWNER 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  comment  prepared 
by  KSD-TV  and  radio  in  St.  Louis  and 
aired  on  April  25,  1971. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Following    the    Great    Hiway    Robbery: 
Victim,  the  Homeowner 

With  St.  Louis  facing  the  most  severe 
financial  crisis  in  Its  history.  KSD  and  KSI>- 
TV  call  for  a  moratorliim  on  further  hiway 
expansion  within  the  city  limits.  This  eat- 
ing away  of  property  tax  must  stop.  After 
all,  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  the  parks,  the 
dty  services,  all  depend  on  what  has  be- 
come a  constantly  shrinking  tax  base. 

As  the  panel  stated,  almost  three  million 
dollars  a  year,  of  property  taxes,  hae  been 
wiped  out  by  hlways.  In  addition,  as  soon  ae 
news  of  future  freeways  gets  out.  we  see 
a  slow  depreciation  In  neighborhood  tax 
base.  Owners  refuse  to  make  repairs,  proper- 
ties run  down,  and  tax  returns  drop,  years 
before  the  construction  starts.  On  1-44.  there 
was  a  12  year  downward  tax  trend  In  the 
areas  affected. 

Citizen  protest  is  mounting  all  across  the 
country  ...  16  months  ago,  the  Gov.  of 
Massachusetts  declared  a  3  year  moratorium 
on  all  freeway  construction  within  greater 
Boston,  until  such  tUne  as  the  builders  could 
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prove  compelling  need.  Citizen  protest 
stopped  city  freeways  In  New  Orleans  pud 
Memphis. 

We  believe  this  Is  the  time  for  the  Mafcror, 
the  Board  of  Public  Service  and  the  B<^rd 
of  Aldermen  to  place  a  moratorltim  on 
further  hlway  expansion  within  the 
until  the  SUte  of  Missouri  finds  a  wa^  to 
refund  to  the  dty  the  property  taxes  ioet 
through  hlway  construction.  As  Mr.  SJan- 
aone  stated,  this  would  be  an  Inunedate 
revenue  sharing  m«asure,  with  the  gr«4ter 
jjortlon  supplied  to  Missouri  by  federal  |oad 
funds. 

We  urge  the  city  at  this  time  to  refuse 
approval  to  the  planned  North-South  pis- 
trlbutor  Highway  on  the  basis  of  citizen  pro- 
test. We  urge  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  sKudy 
committee  to  suggest  alternate  plans,  td  as- 
sess the  environmental  lose,  the  hazard^  to 
schools,  the  threatening  of  historic  afeas 
like  Lafayette  Park  and  the  dl«placemen(t  of 
residents.  Such  a  committee  should  l^ave 
members  representing  the  Board  of  P4bUc 
Sennce,  the  City  Plan  Commlsedon,  pjirks 
and  city  services,  school  administrators,  Citi- 
zens' groups,  business  interests,  archlt^ts, 
envlronmentallstB    and    urban    planners^ 

Finally,  for  long-range  planning,  this  sta- 
tion believes  the  state  gasoline  tax  should 
be  earmarked  not  only  for  hiways,  buti  for 
mass  transit  within  cities  and  for  r|ipld 
transit  In  cities  and  suburbs.  We  urge  i  the 
Legislature  to  work  toward  this  end. 


THE  COLD  WAR,  REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR.  AND  U.S.A.  AND  THE  SOVjIET 
MYTH 


I 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSHI 

OF   ILLINOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVtS 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1971  \ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihat 
some  segments  of  our  populace,  iboth 
silent  and  the  theoretically  vocal,  aiie  in 
a  grave  state  of  confusion  concerning  the 
realities  of  our  world,  particularly  Viet- 
nam, the  two  imperial  complexes,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China,  and  the  inces- 
sant cold  war,  is  perhaps  the  understate- 
ment of  the  year.  Except  for  the  back- 
stage manipulators  of  most  of  thej  so- 
called  antiwar  demonstrations,  they  aave 
scarcely  a  comprehension  of  the  long 
list  of  captive  nations  that  has  ^n 
established  over  the  past  50  years  basi- 
cally by  the  Soviet  Russian  imp«rio- 
colonialists.  The  present  threat  to  S^uth 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  is  no;  ex- 
ception to  this  captive  nations  Ust- 
bullding  by  Moscow.  I 

The  fundamental  interrelationship  of 
the  cold  war,  revolutionary  warfare,  and 
Soviet  Russian  imperio-coloniallsm  is 
strongly  and  clearly  suggested  in  three 
contemporary  works  that  neatly  supple- 
ment each  other  and  produce  a  patte^  of 
thought  and  background  which  are  jwell 
nigh  indispensable  to  the  challenges  land 
threats  confronting  us  today.  The  firs|t  for 
one's  serious  reading  is  the  "Histoiw  of 
the  Cold  War"  by  Andr6  Fontaine,  pan- 
theon Books.  N.Y.,  1968;  the  second  is 
Robert  Thompson's  "Revolutionary  War 
in  World  Strategy.  1945-1968."  TaplUiger 
Publishing  Co.,  N.Y..  1970:  and  the  tjilrd 
is  "U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet  Myth"  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  Jni- 
verslty.  Devin-Adair,  Greenwich,  C^nn., 
1971. 
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The  following  reviews,  two  of  three 
written  for  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  by 
Dr.  Dobriansky  and  one  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Santa  Ana  Register,  give 
an  impressive  Indication  of  the  comple- 
mentary of  these  three  works  and  the 
need  for  our  examining  them  to  under- 
stand the  psycho-political  warfare  aimed 
at  us: 

(Prom   Pantheon    Books.    New    York,    1968, 
page  4321 

HISTOBT    OF   THX    COLD    Wa« 

(By  Andr6  Fontaine) 
Unquestionably  this  work  Is  "must  read- 
ing" for  anyone  seeking  to  understand  with 
perceptive  meaning  the  phenomenon  called 
the  Cold  War.  As  the  reviewer,  one  will  not 
agree  with  the  author's  many  expressed 
opinions,  but  he  will  be  Impressed  by  the 
scholarly  treatment  provided  in  the  warld. 
The  author  is  the  foreign  editor  at  Le  Monde 
and  brings  all  his  literary  skills  and  expe- 
riences to  bear  on  an  exposition  that  la  a 
basic  source  of  reference  in  this  vital  field. 
The  book  covers  the  period  from  the  October 
Russian  Revolution  In  1917  to  the  Korean 
War  In  1960,  and  Its  well-documented  data 
are  a  mine  of  essential  Information  for  any 
student  of  the  problem.  The  volume  Is  a 
translation  from  the  original  French. 

To  offer  an  adequate  Indication  of  the 
rich  content  of  this  work,  It  Is  perhaps  best 
to  relate  In  staccato  fashion  the  highlights 
and  essentials  that  Impressed  this  reviewer 
most.  First  and  foremost  is  the  author's 
sound  thesis  that  the  Cold  War  really  com- 
menced back  la  19I7  and  not  in  1947,  as 
most  analysts  and  observers  mistakenly  be- 
lieve. Thus  the  title  of  the  book.  His  his- 
torical accounts  of  Russia  from  1917  to  1921, 
China,  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  and  many 
other  phases  are  impressively  done,  but  the 
book  seriously  suffers  in  its  patently  inade- 
quate treatment  and  coverage  of  wars  for 
national  indepiendence  by  the  many  non- 
Russian  nations  and  peoples  In  the  former 
Tsarist  Russia  Empire.  Tills  defect  Is  unfor- 
tunate because  the  newly  indei>endent  states 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  pan^  not  only  of 
Russian  cold  war  strategy  and  techniques  but 
eventually  were  victimized  by  the  first  ag- 
gressions of  Soviet  Rxisslan  imperio-colo- 
nlallsm. 

Phlloeophically.  the  writer  envinces  a 
strong  pragmatism  toward  man's  problems 
in  the  age  of  "the  airplane,  the  atom,  space, 
mass  communication,  automation,  decoloni- 
zation and  the  population  explosion"  (p.  8). 
"Neither  so-called  scientific  socialism  nor 
so-called  liberal  capitalism  furnishes  a  ready- 
made  solution  to  the  problems  of  our  jKXjr 
world,"  he  continues.  In  the  end.  he  says,  be 
prepared  "either  to  compromise  or  to  per- 
ish." One  wonders  whether  the  author  was 
prepared  to  compromise  with  Nazi  imperial- 
ism thirty  years  ago,  or  was  that  an  entirely 
different  age  In  mankind's  development?  His 
de-emphasis  of  ideological  rivalry,  such  as 
capitalism  vs.  socialism,  Marxism  vs.  Chris- 
tian sociology,  etc.  is  well  taken,  but  his 
failure  to  assign  adequate  weight  to  the 
force  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism,  re- 
grardless  of  its  form  and  degree  of  Intensity, 
leads  us  into  a  rather  murky  area  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  Russlsms.  As  Marx  himself 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again,  compro- 
mise with  the  Bear  long  enough  and  you'U 
end  up  in  Its  belly. 

Many  interesting  historical  insights  are 
recorded  throughout  the  work.  Napoleon  in 
exile  on  Saint  Helena  saw  the  world  becom- 
ing In  time  "either  an  American  republic  or 
a  Russian  absolute  monarchy"  (p.  12).  In  a 
tradition  of  such  insight  Henri  Martin,  Jules 
Mlcbelet,  De  Tocquevllle  and  others  "be- 
lieved that  the  decisive  battle  between  des- 
potism and  liberty  would  be  waged  between 
Moscow  and  Washington."  The  nalvet6  of 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  is  shared  by  many 
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of  our  contemporaries  In  State  and  else- 
where: "She  [Russia]  has  our  friendship,  in 
every  case,  in  preference  to  any  other  Eu- 
ropean power,  simply  because  she  always 
wishes  us  well  and  leaves  us  to  conduct  our 
affairs  as  we  think  best"  (p.  13).  Seward  in 
1862  viewed  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  as 
heralding  a  long  era  of  Russian-American 
friendship  for  world  peace;  almost  a  century 
later  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  "would  use  simi- 
lar language"  (p.  14). 

In  addition  to  others,  the  Illusions  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  are  well  quoted,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, this  message  to  Congress  on  April  2, 
1917:  "Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew 
It  best  to  have  always  been  in  fact  demo- 
cratic at  heart,  in  all  the  vital  habits  of  her 
thought.  In  all  the  intimate  relations  of  her 
people  that  spoke  their  natural  instinct,  their 
habitual  attitude  towards  life.  The  autocracy 
that  crowned  the  summit  of  her  political 
structure  .  .  .  was  not  in  fact  Russian  in 
origin,  character  or  purpose"  (p.  17).  In 
sharp  contrast  to  such  illusions  the  author 
quotes,  among  others.  Gogol's  Dead  Souls: 
"And  you,  Holy  Russia,  caught  up  in  a  whirl- 
wind, like  a  troika  that  no  one  can  catch. 
Tou  raise  dust  storms,  bridges  crash  down 
and  everything  recoils  .  .  .  You  surpass  every- 
thing! .  .  .  And  he  who  contemplates  you 
stops  as  though  transfixed  by  a  divine 
miracle  .  .  .  the  troika  cleaves  the  air,  in- 
spired by  God  .  .  .  Every  living  thing  on  earth 
fiees  and  disappears,  and  the  other  peoples 
and  empires  draw  back  and  leave  the  way 
open  to  you.  Holy  Russia!"  (p.  18).  The 
tkjstoyevsky  of  The  Devils  observed,  "The 
only  'God-bearing'  people  is  the  Russian  peo- 
ple ...  A  truly  great  people  can  never  rec- 
oncile Itself  to  playing  second  fiddle  In  the 
affairs  of  humanity,  not  even  to  playing  an 
important  part,  but  always  and  exclusively 
the  chief  part  .  .  ."  For  good  measure,  the 
anarchist  Bakunin  in  1848  saw  that  "from 
an  ocean  of  blood  and  fire,  the  star  of  the 
Revolution  would  rise  in  Moscow,  high  In  the 
sky.  to  become  the  guide  to  humanity." 

The  account  on  the  Bolsheviks,  Menshevlks 
and  Lenin  is  absorbing  and  revealing.  Lenin 
first  declared  himself  as  a  Communist,  rather 
than  remaining  as  a  Social  Democrat,  in 
Switzerland.  In  1914  he  was  so  fed  up  with 
socialist  bickering  that  he  "came  within  an 
inch  of  giving  up  politics."  The  legend  that 
Lenin  was  sent  by  the  Germans  in  a  sealed 
train  to  the  crumbling  Russian  Empire  is 
scotched.  As  the  narrative  shifts  to  1917-lB. 
a  fairly  accurate  description  Is  given  of  the 
non-Russian  peoples  throwing  off  the  Rus- 
sian yoke.  The  author's  Insights  are  also 
keen.  He  writes,  "Although  Soviet  Russia 
could  if  necessary  put  up  with  the  existence 
of  a  totally  independent  Finland,  it  coul'l 
not  put  up  with  an  independent  Ukraine, 
which  was  both  its  breadbasket  and  its  coal 
bucket"  (p.  29).  Yet,  what  is  disturbing  to 
the  careful  reader  Is  that  though  the  writer 
is  familiar  with  the  essential  facts  of  the 
Russlan/non-Russlan  problem  and  his  per- 
ceptions are  clear,  in  many  places  one  finds 
the  conceptual  confusion  of  the  USSR  as 
"Russia"  or  a  "nation."  Such  imprecision 
causes  one  to  wonder  about  his  manageable 
grasp  of  the  facts. 

As  far  back  as  1918,  Chiu-chlll  expressed 
the  fear  that  Bolshevism's  victory  would  lead 
to  a  "powerful  Jacobin  military  empire, 
animated  with  the  Russian  national  spirit" 
seeking  "to  reconquer  all  the  lost  Russian 
provinces"  and  "to  divide  the  peoples  of 
the  Entente  by  revolutionary  propaganda 
supported  by  the  financial  resources  of  a 
powerful  state"  (p.  40).  In  a  nutshell,  this 
Is  the  story  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm.  Employing  early  the  Russian 
tricks  of  trade,  Lenin  sought  In  1919  "an  eco- 
nomic agreement  with  all  countries,  but  par- 
ticularly with  America"  (p.  71).  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Russians  In  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  are  well  described  In  this  work,  as  well 
as  Russian  maneuvers  In  China. 
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The  selected  quote  lor  chapter  five  on 
"Two  Irons  In  The  Fire"  further  indicates 
the  author's  sense  of  the  Russian  ImperlaUst 
problem  and  Moscow's  skillful  cold  war  tac- 
tics, though  his  conceptual  framework  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Marx,  in  a  letter  to 
Uon  Philips  on  June  25,  1864,  observed,  "The 
only  ones  in  this  tragl-comedy  who  Im- 
perturbably  pursue  their  old  objectives  and 
who  play  masterfully  are  the  Russians"  (p. 
97).  This  quote  applies  so  well  today  on  all 
continents.  In  this  same  chapter  the  author 
fvirnlshes  an  excellent  account  of  the  Im- 
portance of  Ukraine,  the  role  of  Stalin,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  Western  powers.  For  ex- 
ample, in  testifying  on  the  validity  of  the 
Franco-Polish  treaty  of  1921,  Georges  Bonnet 
m  1938  stated  It  was,  provided  Moscow  and 
Warsaw  could  restrain  "a  strong  autonomist 
movement  aimed  at  the  constitution  of  an 
independent  Ukrainian  Republic"  (p.  104) . 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  salient  parts 
of  this  Important  work.  The  book  deals  ade- 
quately with  the  curious  courses  of  Polish 
foreign  policy,  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  and  the 
hypocrisy  involved  In  diplomatic  negotiations 
prior  to  it,  the  unbelievable  naivete  of  Roose- 
velt In  his  relations  with  Moscow,  and  the 
consequences  of  Yalta  and  Teheran.  His 
adulation  of  Kennan  and  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment Is  subject  to  a  few  worthwhile 
strictures.  However,  all  that  has  been  given 
above,  should  make  It  quite  evident  that  the 
work  is  a  valuable  one.  We're  looking  forward 
to  the  next  volume  dealing  with  the  p>eriod 
following  Korea.  To  what  extent  the  author 
will  cover  Khrushchev,  Nixon,  Eisenhower 
and  Congress'  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion, will  Indicate  his  feel  for  non-Russian 
nationalism  In  the  USSR. 


(Prom  Tapllnger  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 
1970,  p.  171) 

REVOLtrnoNAKT  War  in  World  Sthategt, 

1945-69 

(By  Robert  Thompson) 

By  all  odds,  this  compact  and  lucid  work 
on  revolutionary  warfare  is  a  veritable  bible 
for  anyone  who  seeks  a  solid  background  to 
this  type  of  warfare  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  and  an  incisive  understanding  of  its 
requisite  conditions  for  success  as  well  as 
pointed  requirements  for  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  employing  it.  No  excessive  enthtisiasm 
over  this  work  is  indicated  by  a  humble  sug- 
gestion that  copies  of  this  highly  expert  study 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  responsible  but  un- 
informed "doves"  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
In  used  libraries  throughout  the  country,  and 
on  lists  for  mandatory  reading  by  all  sen- 
sitively concerned  with  national  security.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  book's 
treatment  of  Vietnam  makes  the  "doves."  the 
publicity-seekers,  the  demonstrators  and  the 
dupes  appear  as  silly  exhibitlonlBts,  many  of 
them  Infiuenced  and  manipulated,  to  be  sure, 
by  communist  propaganda  and  f>oliticaI  war- 
fare artisans. 

The  author  possesses  credentials  for  han- 
dling this  not  so  complex  but  nevertheless 
new  subject,  at  least  to  most  Westerners,  that 
by  far  surpass  those  of  our  officials,  baby  doc- 
tors, and  vmiversity  professors  who,  ad  nau- 
seum,  have  been  vocalizing  about  Vietnam. 
He  played  a  key,  cooperative  role  In  the  an- 
nihilation of  conununlst  Insurgency  In  Ma- 
laysia, was  the  head  of  the  British  Advisory 
Mission  in  Vietnam,  and  has  been  an  adviser 
to  President  Nixon  on  Vietnam  matters.  Not 
only  on  the  level  of  direct  experience  are  his 
credentials  outstanding,  but  one  can  say 
they  are  also  exemplary  on  the  level  of  schol- 
arly research,  extraordinarily  lucid  exposi- 
tion, and  a  keen  grasp  and  Insight  into  world 
realities.  It  is  with  good  cause  that  the  Jacket 
of  the  book  emphasizes  "World  Realities." 

In  coverage,  the  work  rigorously  defines  the 
essence  and  nature  of  revolutionary  war,  the 
alms  and  content  of  Russian  foreign  policy, 
and  the  Cold  War.  It  then  deals  very  con- 
cretely and  essentially  with  all  the  major 
examples  of   revolutionary   warfare   in   the 
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1945-69  period.  The  treatment  Is  factual,  dis- 
passionate, maximally  objective,  and  with 
penetrating  interpretations  and  cool  Judg- 
ment. Throughout  the  work,  the  primacy  and 
power  of  the  USSR  In  supporting  crucial  rev- 
olutionary war  manifestations  are  empha- 
sized. To  the  reviewer,  this  study  of  a  given, 
specialized  area  furnishes  a  most  vital  ground 
of  Justification  and  empirical  support  for 
his  thesis  on  the  ntmiber  one  enemy  of  the 
Free  World,  namely  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
colonlallsm,  as  developed  from  numerous  an- 
gles in  his  works  on  The  Vulnerahle  Russians 
and  U.S.A.  and  The  Soviet  Myth.  What  the 
author  provides  is  impressive  and  conclusive 
data  for  the  third  part  of  what  the  reviewer 
dubs  as  Moscow's  global  Troika  policy,  the 
so-called  wars  of  liberation  In  the  Third 
World.  And  as  the  foreworder  of  the  work, 
Vera  M.  Dean,  observes,  "The  same  policy 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  Tsarist  Em- 
pire had  there  never  been  a  Communist  revo- 
lution." 

Before  enumerating  several  of  Sir  Robert's 
major  observations — and  there  are  many 
that  simply  cannot  be  adequately  mentioned 
in  the  scope  of  a  review — three  critical  polnta 
deserve  expression  at  this  Juncture.  One, 
those  who  tend  to  develop  a  parochial  In- 
terest In  given  nations  or  states,  be  It  China, 
Israel,  Poland  or  Ukraine,  or  in  area  studies, 
be  they  Latin  America.  Africa  or  the  USSR, 
can  profit  Immensely  from  the  global  study 
presented  here.  It  Is  integrated,  logical,  fac- 
tually based,  and  Intellectually  compelling. 
Covering  all  continents  from  the  focal  point 
of  Russia's  expanding  global  Infiuence.  the 
study  Illumines  and  enhances  the  relative 
meaning  of  each  of  these  nations,  states  or 
areas.  Far  too  many  analysts  tend  to  view 
Vietnam.  Egypt.  Ukraine,  Cuba  etc.  in  virtual 
isolation  from  events  in  other  areas.  As  the 
author  strongly  emphasizes  for  the  future, 
"The  rules  of  the  game,  as  laid  down  by 
Russia,  would  be  that  communist  countries 
are  off-limits,  that  the  remainder  are  a  free- 
for-all,  and  that.  In  any  free-for-all,  a  com- 
munist party  only  has  to  win  once"  (pp 
161-162).  This  global  formula  for  the  totali- 
tarian Russian  imp)erio-colonlallstfi  under- 
scores the  Inter-relatedness  of  all  areas  and. 
Indeed,  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  thesis. 

The  second  important  point  Is  the  Inevi- 
table significance  and  primacy  of  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR  as  Russian 
expansionism  proceeds  in  this  decade.  Lith- 
uania. Byelorxissia,  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Turke- 
stan and  so  forth  will  unavoidably  take  on 
new  meaning  and  stature  in  Western  studies 
and  policy.  There  is  every  reason  to  prepare 
solidly  for  this  development  as  the  oppor- 
tunities will  be  boundless  with  the  pres- 
sures emanating  from  Moscow  and  felt  more 
dlscernibly  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sir 
Robert  is  correct  In  holding  that  the  "con- 
tainment of  China  both  physically  and  ideo- 
logically, i.e.  the  imposition  of  'limited  sov- 
ereignty' Is  essential  if  Russia  is  to  retain 
control  in  achieving  her  general  goal  of 
eliminating  American  Influence  from  the 
European-Asian  land  mass  and  substituting 
her  own.  This  control  is  necessary  If  Russia 
is  to  develop  her  strategy  of  gradual  pene- 
tration, low-level  contact  and  avoidance  of 
confrontation"  (p.  146).  He  adds,  "For  this 
strategy  to  be  successful.  Russia  needs  to 
keep  the  West  confused  and  reluctant  to  be- 
come Involved  and  to  Isolate  the  United 
States."  With  the  opening  of  Slno-Amerlcan 
relations  and  "victory"  In  Vietnam,  develop- 
ments m  Asia  may  assume  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent light  as  Chinese  national  interests 
against  Rvisslan  Imperial  sway  exert  them- 
selves and  the  entire  character  of  the  Eura- 
sian land  mass  becomes  a  focal  point  of  world 
Interest  and  inquiry,  particularly  that  of  the 
USSR. 

Finally,  of  a  negative  nature,  despite  the 
acuity  and  sharpness  of  analysis  In  this 
work,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  doesn't 
seem  to  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  realities 
within   the   USSR   Itself.   His  constant   use 
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of  the  term  "Russia,"  as  indicated  by  the 
quotes  here,  appears  to  synonymize  It  with 
the  USSR.  Factually,  it  is  Russian  policy 
at  work,  not  Byelorussian,  Ukrainian  or  any 
other  non-Russian  national  policy  In  the 
USSR.  But  to  avoid  analytic  confusion  and 
also  to  convey  an  appreciative  understanding 
of  the  critical  Russlan/non-Russlan  com- 
plex In  the  USSR,  a  preliminary  statement 
to  this  effect  could  have  been  made.  His  com- 
ments, for  example,  on  Russian  partisan 
warfare  during  World  War  n — "Initially, 
however,  the  German  forces  were  well  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  by  the  peasants  in  Rus- 
sia, but  partisan  activity  and  the  mutilation 
of  German  prisoners  soon  provoked  German 
reactions  against  civilians  which,  in  turn, 
created  a  hostile  popuJatlon"  (p.  36) — are 
rather  weak  and  faulty  In  the  light  of  his- 
torical evidence.  He  is  unaware  of  the  UPA. 
the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army,  and  his 
seeming  thesis  on  the  origin  of  revolutionary 
warfare  in  1945  indicates  an  equal  unaware- 
ness  of  its  uses  by  Moscow  against  the  non- 
Russian  republics  in  the  1917-22  period,  de- 
spite its  Inchoate  features. 

Having  said  this,  one  cannot  possibly  use 
these  strictures  as  a  detraction  from  the 
work  and  Its  brilliant  analysis  and  observa- 
tions. For  one,  the  author  Is  careful  in  mak- 
ing all  necessary  distinctions  as.  for  example. 
"Out  of  the  149  various  outbreaks  of  violence 
between  1958  and  1966  communists  were  in- 
volved m  only  fifty-eight  and  in  seven  of 
those  they  were  themselves  the  target  of  up- 
risings" (p.  2).  The  two  Vietnam  wars  are 
marked  by  communist  leadership:  in  Cuba. 
It  expressed  itself  after  victory;  in  Algeria,  it 
was  denied  and  opposed,  though  the  com- 
munist cause  was  advanced  by  sheer  events. 
On  the  specific  plans  of  revolutionary  war- 
fare, the  writer  Is  equally  discriminating  and 
clear:  (1)  that  of  communist  party  or- 
ganization build-up;  (2)  "is  a  period  of 
guerilla  warfare  starting  at  a  very  low  tempo 
but  gradually  rising  In  scale"  (p.  5);  and 
(3)  when  "a  point  of  equilibrium  with  the 
government  has  been  reached,  in  effective- 
ness rather  than  numbers,  then  .  .  .  the 
whole  revolutionary  movement  goes  over  to 
the  offensive  and  is  prepared  to  engage  lu 
more  open  warfare  until  the  government  col- 
lapses and  victory  is  won."  An  Important 
point  that  is  repeated  throughout  the  study 
and  which  most  Americans  fail  to  under- 
stand, in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  is  that  the 
aim  of  revolutionary  war  is  always  political. 

Almost  all  of  the  virrlter's  perceptive  ob- 
servations on  what  the  reviewer  calls  the 
world's  "Russian  problem"  are  well-grounded 
In  fact  and  evidence.  For  instance,  he  minces 
few  words  In  his  overall  observation  that 
"Since  1917  Russian  foreign  policy  has  been 
dictated  by  two  basic  alms,  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world  through  revolution  and 
through  the  rise  to  power  of  communist  par- 
ties in  all  countries,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  defending  the  Soviet  base"  (p.  26), 
More  accurately,  the  Soviet  Russian  base  In 
the  USSR.  His  conmient  on  superficial  nego- 
tiations with  the  Russian  Empire,  such  as 
the  SALT  talks,  consular  conventions  etc. — 
what  the  reviewer  has  called  "confetti  diplo- 
macy"— are  choice.  As  he  says,  "an  at- 
mosphere of  Illusion  will  be  created  because 
none  of  these  subjects  is  relevant  to  the  real 
field  of  conflict — which  Is  people"  (p.  146) . 

If  one  seeks  a  provocative  exercise  In  com- 
plementary reading  for  a  coherent  compre- 
hension of  global  realities.  It  Is  modestly 
suggested  that  he  consume  his  book  first, 
then  Andre  Fontaine's  History  of  the  Cold 
War,  and  both  The  Vulnerable  Russians  and 
U-SjI.  and  The  Soviet  Myth. 

[From  the  Santa  Ana  (Oallf.)  Register,  Mar. 
21,  1971] 

Book  Urges  U.S.  Captive  Nations  Cast  Ott 
Rcss  Yoke 
"U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet  Myth"  by  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky.  Devln-Adalr  $6.50.  Reviewed  by 
Ann  Terrlll. 
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The  theme  for  thla  somewhat  confuslrgly 
written  but  highly  cogent  book  ia  that  he 
United  States  should  take  the  Initiative  In 
helping  the  captive  nations  ol  the  USSR  to 
overthrow  their  Russian  masters  In  ;he 
Kremlin.  Primary  among  these  would  be  ;he 
Ukraine,  major  breadbasket  of  the  Soi  let 
Union. 

Dobrlansky  has  enough  credentials  to 
make  this  theory  Interesting,  and  they're  all 
listed  on  the  book  Jacket.  Among  otier 
things,  he  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the 
National  War  College,  consultant  to  the 
House  of  Representatives'  Select  Commlltee 
to  Investigate  Communist  Aggression,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  National  Se- 
curity and  Peace,  and  strategy  staff  member 
of  Che  American  Security  Council. 

The  author  comes  to  his  task  in  a  state 
of  thorough  disenchantment  with  what  he 
calls  the  "myth"  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Its 
actual  status,  alms  and  aspirations.  Ihls 
"myth,"  he  claims  Is  not  only  perpetuated 
In  high  places  too  often  for  comfort,  bu ;  Is 
spread  widely  by  an  uninformed  or  delller- 
ately  misleading  press. 

Dobrlansky  gives  chapter  and  verse  sib- 
stantlatlng  his  charges.  He  quotes  llberiUly 
from  the  nation's  press  and  Its  polUlclanal 

He  believes  that  Ukraine,  Georgia  4nd 
many  other  "republics"  that  have  been  sn- 
gulfed  during  the  centuries  of  Russian  m- 
perlallst-expansionlsm.  will  ruin  Russia, 
which  actually  constitutes  a  minority  bath 
In  statute  miles  and  In  population  wltain 
Its  own  closely  held  and  ruthlessly  domi- 
nated sphere. 

Dobrlansky  takes  the  long  view  of  Russia, 
as  well.  The  "Russian  problem "  as  he  terms 
It.  has  little  to  do  with  whatever  current 
political  regime  Is  In  power.  He  sees  the 
Muscovites  as  a  barbaric  breed,  cunning. |  sly 
and  totally  without  conscience  in  their  dJlve 
for  world  domination.  It  Is  at  the  "Rusian 
menace"  rather  than  the  "communist 
ace  "  that  we  must  look. 

The  author,  who  Is  currently  on  the 
of  a*orgetown  University,  Insists  that 
slans  have  always  been  totalitarian  in 
look  and  philosophy  and  that  the  commline 
as  a  way  of  life  has  been  accepted  easU^  by 
the  majority  of  true  Russians.  But  the  oljher 
members  of  what  Is  often  wrongly  referred 
to  as  "Soviet  Russia  "  are  not  quite  that  *ay. 
Dobrlansky  says  the  record  shows  them  t^  be 
freedom  loving  Individuals  and  nations,  i»ho 
would  love  nothing  more  than  to  break  l^ose 
from  Moscow  and  its  regimentation.  If  tfcey 
once  broke  loose,  eastern  Europe  wguld 
follow. 

He  shows  that  aggression,  accompanied  by 
duplicity  in  diplomatic  and  other  spheres  Ihas 
been  Russia's  cup  of  tea  since  Ivan  the  I'er- 
rlble.  He  seeks  to  show  that  the  aveiage 
Russian  has  an  almost  mystic  belief  that!  his 
nation  will  come  to  own  the  world.  This  be- 
lief was  first  observed  by  a  foreign  wijlter 
more  than  100  years  ago,  according  to  po- 
brlansky. 

In    Dobrianaky's    view,    the    fut\ire    liioks 
black  Indeed,  but  is  not  without  hope  li 
as  a  nation,  act  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  WALK  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MABTUtND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year,  I  would  like  to  give  enthusiastic 
endorsement  to  the  American  Freeqcm 
Prom  Hunger  Foundation  which,  alpng 
with  over  40  other  participating  nations, 
is  sponsoring  a  hunger  walk  in  300  cijties 
across  the  Nation  on  behall  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Walk  for  Development  which  is 
to  take  place  on  May  8, 1971. 

In  soliciting  sponsors  to  contribute  a 
designated  sum  of  money  for  each  mile 
completed,  the  walking  participants  of 
the  project  raise  donations  for  both  do- 
mestic and  international  projects  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  basic  health 
care  and  educational  needs  of  the  less 
fortunate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  make  the  problem  of  hunger  and 
development,  both  in  America  and  in  the 
neighboring  nations  of  the  world,  an 
issue  sufficiently  meaningful  to  encour- 
age active  involvement  on  the  part  of 
the  private  sector  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. As  the  purposes  of  the  project  itself 
demonstrate,  alleviating  the  problem  of 
hunger  and  poverty  extends  beyond  ac- 
tual donations  of  food  and  money.  An 
equally  critical  aspect  rests  with  the  need 
for  expanded  and  continuing  education. 

I  join  with  the  yoimg  people  partici- 
pating in  the  Walk  for  Development  in 
hoping  that  this  program  will,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  continue  to  awaken  increas- 
ing numbers  of  the  American  public 
into  an  active  concern  for  our  own  na- 
tional needs.  We  must,  at  all  costs,  avoid 
the  affliction  of  nearsightedness  with  re- 
spect to  our  own  American  poor. 


May  U,  1971 


DEMONSTRATIONS,    TRIBESMEN, 
AND    RATIONALITY 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  commend 
Chief  of  Police  Jerry  Wilson,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  Department,  the  Cap- 
itol Hill  Police,  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  involved,  including  the 
military,  for  their  professional  conduct 
in  the  handling  of  the  May  Day  "tribes- 
men" who  imsuccessfully  sought  to  dis- 
rupt our  Government. 

On  Sunday.  May  2.  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  there  appeared  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which,  I  feel,  is  worthy  of 
note  by  the  entire  membership  of  this 
body.  Additionally,  the  editorial  states 
my  own  feelings  and  opinion  better  than 
I  can  about  this  whole  unfortunate  epi- 
sode in  our  history. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DKMONsraATiONS,  Trxbesmzn  and 

RAT10NAI.rrT 

This  past  fortnight  has  been  a  curious  one 
for  Washlngtonlans.  And  the  next  few  days 
could  become  somewhat  trying,  given  the 
stated  and  Illegal  plans  of  Mayday  "tribes- 
men" to  block  21  key  Intersections  here  and 
in  suburban  Virginia  during  peak  rush-hour 
periods. 

It  all  began  with  the  dignified  week-long 
protest  of  some  1.000  members  of  an  organi- 
zation called  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War.  The  veterans  made  It  clear  that  they 
want  the  war  ended  Immediately,  without 
regard  to  the  consequences,  a  prop>osaI  with 
which  we  cannot  agree. 

More  than  2.5  million  Americans  have 
served  in  Vietnam,  most  of  them  (It  can  be 
assumed)  without  a  pronounced  degree  of 
enthusiasm.  The  stuprlslng  thing  is  that 
only  1.200  of  them  should  have  become  suf- 
ficiently radicalized  to  make  the  trip  here. 


But  those  who  did  had  a  right  to  be  heard 
and,  as  President  Nixon  observed  at  bis 
Thursday  night  press  conference,  it  was 
"rather  hard  not  to  hear  them."  Those  who 
had  shed  their  blood  In  Southeast  Asia  had 
a  particular  call  on  the  American  conscience 
which  would  In  no  way  have  been  diluted  had 
some  members  of  the  press  made  a  more  ear- 
nest effort  to  establish  both  the  validity  of 
the  decorations  their  comrades  discarded  and 
the  fact  of  their  service  In  Vietnam.  If  Mr. 
Nixon's  acts  and  words  are  not  to  be  accepted 
at  face  value — and  they  should  not  be — then 
it  follows  that  those  of  his  foes  also  should  be 
examined. 

There  followed  the  massive  outing  of  April 
24,  an  all-purpose  anti-war  protest,  love-ln, 
freak-out  and  rock  session  to  which  virtually 
anyone  who  was  for  or  against  anything  was 
welcome.  The  revival,  which  bore  a  curious 
similarity  to  the  camp  meetings  with  which 
our  ancestors  were  wont  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  frontier  life,  was,  in  the  main,  good-na- 
tured. It  Is  always  disappointing,  however, 
when  the  highest  political  statement  of 
which  some  people  are  capable  is  the  defile- 
ment of  their  country's  flag  and  the  provi- 
sion of  aid  and  comfort  to  their  nation's  ene- 
mies. 

Those  who  feel  strongly  enough  to  wish  to 
petition  their  government  on  behalf  of  paci- 
fism, union  lettuce,  a  $6,500  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income,  black  power,  gay  liberation  or 
any  other  cause  have  the  right  to  do  so  as 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others.  The  April  24  crowd's  record  in  this 
respect  was  generally  good. 

But  this  past  week's  scag  carnival  and  the 
events  scheduled  for  tomorrow  through  Wed- 
nesday are  a  different  matter  which  deserves 
a  different  response.  President  Nixon  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  subject  Thursday 
evening: 

"The  Congress  is  not  Intimidated:  the 
President  is  not  intimidated.  This  govern- 
ment is  going  to  go  forward  .  .  .  those  who 
come  and  break  the  law  will  be  prosecuted  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law." 

We  are  glad  to  hear  It  and  we  support 
that  position  to  the  fuUest.  Rennle  Davis 
&  Company  have  no  constitutional  right  to 
prevent  government  employees  from  entering 
federal  offices.  They  have  no  right  to  splash 
paint  around  congressional  offices.  They  have 
no  right  to  damage  government  or  private 
property.  They  have  no  right  to  prevent  other 
Americans  from  going  about  their  lawful 
business.  They  have  no  right  to  inflict  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
trade  on  District  businessmen.  They  have  no 
right  to  make  hardpressed  taxpayers  finance 
their  freakouts  in  the  form  of  police  over- 
time and  cleanup  services. 

This  Is  the  capital  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  why  the  Mayday  "tribesmen  "  are 
here.  It  is  also  a  place  where  people  live, 
where  they  work  and  try  to  make  ends  meet. 
Those  of  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  work 
these  next  three  days  will  not  thank  the 
"tribesmen."  And.  In  our  view,  the  tab  for 
these  shennanlgans  should  be  covered  by  a 
special  grant  from  the  federal  government  to 
the  District  Building. 

To  date,  both  the  police  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  acted  with  admirable  restraint, 
for  which  we  congratulate  them.  It  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
police  to  handle  the  situation  this  week, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Guard  or  fed- 
eral troops.  We  do  not  want  a  Kent  State 
here.  But  we  do  want,  we  Insist  on,  order.  To 
that  end.  the  authorities  will  have  to  add 
firmness  to  restraint.  Above  all.  the  people 
should  take  no  action  against  the  demon- 
strators. 

Our  support  of  the  people's  right  to  peti- 
tion the  government,  as  opposed  to  our  dis- 
taste for  the  acts  of  our  present  visitors, 
does  not  mean  that  we  support  the  recent 
demonstration's  goals,  that  we  believe  such 
action  la  desirable  or  that  we  are  incapable 
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of  evaluating  the  worth  of  one  cause  as  op- 
posed to  that  ot  another. 

Insofar  as  the  war  Is  concerned,  we  believe 
that  massive  American  involvement  In  it 
should  be  terminated  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble But  this  must  be  done  In  a  reasoned, 
orderly  and  honorable  way.  Mr.  Nixon,  who  in 
Utue  more  than  two  years  has  cut  American 
casualties  in  half  and  made  parallel  reduc- 
tions in  both  troop  levels  and  draft  calls, 
is  domg  Just  that.  Therefore  we  support  his 
Southeast  Asian  policy,  not  that  of  this  past 
fortnight's  demonstrators. 

It  may  be  (undoubtedly  is)  cathartic,  to 
sund  on  a  street-corner  beUowlng  "bring  the 
brothers  home"  and  "get  out  now."  But  it  Is 
hardly  a  substitute  for  a  rational  policy. 
Such  a  policy  could  not  be  implemented  un- 
less our  troops  were  to  abandon  their  equip- 
ment, leaving  behind  a  situation  of  chaos 
which  would  be  an  indelible  stain  on  this 
country's  record.  To  press  for  such  a  thing 
is  to  become  part  of  the  problem,  not  (a-s 
they  say )  part  of  the  solution. 

And  while  mass  demonstrations  may  pro- 
vide an  escape  valve  for  legitimate  dissent, 
amusement  for  teen-agers,  solace  for  the 
emotionally  distressed  and  a  fertile  field  of 
activity  for  political  extremists,  we  do  not 
think  the  streets  are  a  proper  forum  for  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  This  is  not  a  banana 
republic.  We  hold  elections  here  at  regularly 
stated  Intervals.  One  such  was  held  in  1968. 
It  brought  to  office  Mr.  Nixon  and  several 
hundred  senators  and  representatives.  Mr. 
Nixon's  mandate  is  rooted  In  his  election, 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  In 
theirs.  Neither  has  the  obligation,  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise,  to  add  the  prestige  of 
high  office  to  a  demonstration  designed  to 
discredit  the  occupants  of  those  offices. 

Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  quality 
of  oratory  or  thought  characteristic  of  such 
demonstrations  Is  calculated  to  contribute 
to  the  already  debased  currency  of  political 
debate  and  Intellectual  exchange.  Has  any 
one  of  the  demonstrators  of  the  past  fort- 
night said  or  done  anything  likely  to  Improve 
race  relations,  heal  generational  scars,  bring 
a  Just  peace  to  Southeast  Asia  or  solve  any 
of  the  myriad  problems  which  each  of  us 
faces  dally?  If  so,  we  did  not  hear  It. 

When  he  was  inaugurated.  President  Nixon 
called  for  a  lowering  of  voices.  We  have  taken 
him  and  his  vice  president  to  task  when  they 
have  violated  this  sensible  suggestion;  both 
have  been  doing  much  better  of  late.  And  so. 
In  the  main,  have  the  American  people.  We 
need  more  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  made  good  on  every  promise 
he  made  in  respect  to  Vietnam.  We  urge  the 
people  to  give  him  (and  the  country)  the 
chance  to  complete  what  heis  been  begun,  to 
allow  him  to  end  the  Southecist  Asian  ven- 
ture In  a  rational  fashion.  If  not  with  victory, 
without  defeat:  if  not  with  honor,  then  with- 
out disgrace:  If  not  with  democracy  assured, 
at  least  with  tyranny  denied.  He  must,  of 
course,  be  Judged.  But  the  time  and  the  place 
for  that  Judgment  are  not  now  and  In  the 
streets  but  in  November  1972  at  the  ballot 
box.  That  Is  the  American  way  and  it  Is  a 
good  way. 

We  do  not  expect  those  encamped  now  at 
West  Potomac  Park  either  to  hear  this  appeal 
or  to  act  favorably  on  It.  They  do  not  revel 
in  the  feast  of  reason.  They  would  destroy 
what  others  have  built,  replacing  It  with 
nothing  better  than  their  own  fantasies. 
But  they  are  not  the  Nation,  and  life — al- 
though It  sometimes  seems  that  way — is 
something  more  than  a  comic  strip;  they  will 
not  succeed. 

For  the  next  three  days,  let  each  of  otir 
actions  be  guided  by  common  sense  and  re- 
straint. Let  the  authorities  act  with  coolness 
and  firmness,  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  the  public's  support.  In  the  end,  both 
this  city  and  this  Nation  will  survive.  Both 
have  too  much  going  for  them  to  be  shaken 
by  the  likes  of  Rennle  Davis  and  his  mis- 
guided followers. 
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REPORT   TO   NINTH   DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  coming  of  the  automobile  in  the  early 
1900's,  traffic  accidents  have  claimed  the 
lives  of  nearly  2  million  Americans — 
nearly  twice  the  number  as  have  all  the 
wars  in  U.S.  history.  The  toll  in  disabling 
injuries  and  subsequent  econcanic  loss  is 
also  staggering — now  running  at  an  esti- 
mated $9  billion  each  year. 

While  the  Federal  involvement  in 
highway  and  traffic  safety  dates  back  to 
1924,  it  has  been  only  recently  that  the 
Congress  has  zeroed  in  on  the  automobile 
as  a  target  for  new  safety  standards.  In 
1966,  Congress  passed  the  landmark  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act,  which  authorized  the  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  to  set  standards  and  grad- 
ing procedures  for  tires,  conduct  safety 
research  and  develop  standards  on  auto- 
mobiles, and  to  require  manufacturers 
to  conform  to  safety  standards  set  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  act  created  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration— NHTSA — which  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency  with  two  major  respon- 
sibilities— administering  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  and  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Act. 

Under  the  Highway  Ssifety  Act, 
NHTSA  sets  the  standard  and  allocates 
Federal  matching  funds  for  State  and 
local  traffic  and  driver  safety  programs. 
Under  the  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Act,  the  sigency  Is  authorized  to  set  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment. 

While  its  ultimate  goal  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  safe  automobile,  the  NHTSA's 
more  immediate  concern  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  highway  accidents,  the  reduction 
of  severe  injuries  in  accidents,  and  im- 
proved probability  of  surviving  and  re- 
covering from  injury  in  highway  acci- 
dents. 

To  date,  NHTSA  has  issued  34  motor 
vehicle  saiety  standards.  These  stand- 
ards have  triggered  a  growing  debate 
among  automobile  manufacturers,  insur- 
ance companies,  the  consumers,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress.  The  auto 
industry  charges  that  the  Government 
is  moving  too  fast,  imposing  new  and 
expensive  regulations  without  regard  for 
time,  or  the  Industry's  know-how  in 
meeting  those  requirements.  The  in- 
surance industry,  which  in  1970  paid  out 
$8  billion  in  auto  accident  claims,  says 
the  Government  is  moving  too  slowly, 
and  that  even  tougher  standards  should 
be  imposed.  The  consumer  lobby,  which 
in  the  past  has  been  surprisingly  docile 
about  automobile  safety,  also  is  a  grow- 
ing force,  iu"glng  that  new  safety  stand- 
ards be  Implemented  quickly. 

The  most  controversisil  of  the  stand- 
ards ordered  by  NHTSA  is  the  passive- 
restraint  device — a  system  to  protect 
front-seat  passengers  in  automobiles 
from  serious  injury  in  head-on  crashes 
at  30  miles  an  hour.  The  primary  device 
now  being  considered  is  an  "air  bag" 
which  is  inflated  milliseconds  before  a 
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crash  by  a  sensing  mechanism  in  the  car. 
Auto  manufacturers  have  complained 
that  it  is  too  expensive,  it  has  been  im- 
reliable  in  tests,  and  has  little  value  in 
collisions  other  than  head-on  crashes. 

Another  device  of  particular  interest 
to  insurance  companies  is  a  shock  ab- 
sorbing bimiper,  to  protect  vital  systems 
of  the  car  and  reduce  minor  collision 
damage.  Auto  manufacturers,  who  have 
allocated  only  about  25  percent  of  re- 
cent price  increases  to  new  safety  fea- 
tures, still  complain  they  are  not  being 
given  enough  time  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment the  change. 

The  NHTSA  is  asking  that  the  new 
bumpers  be  installed  by  August  1,  1972, 
on  all  new  cars.  The  agency  wanted  the 
passive-restraint  devices  on  1972  models, 
but  postponed  the  effective  date  until 
1974.  Starting  with  the  1976  models, 
NHTSA  will  require  that  automobile 
occupants  be  protected  agsunst  side  col- 
lisions, rollovers  and  angular  collisions. 

NHTSA  has  some  compelling  evidence 
that  motor  safety  devices  are  working. 
In  1970,  the  agency  says,  there  were 
55,300  motor  vehicle  accident  deaths — 
1,100  fewer  than  in  1969.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  5-percent  increase  in 
motor  vehicle  travel  In  this  country, 
indicating  that  more  people  were  travel- 
ing more  miles  with  more  safety  in  1970. 
About  a  third  of  those  lives  which  were 
saved,  NHTSA  says,  were  because  of 
collapsible  steering  columns,  improved 
windshields  and  by  lap  and  shoulder 
belts. 


HOW  MUCH  LONGER  CAN  WE  BURN 
OR  BURY? 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  recently  published  an  editorial 
on  the  increasingly  critical  problem  of 
solid  waste  management  and  disposal. 
While  the  focus  of  the  article  is  on  the 
difficulties  faced  by  local  governments 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  it 
is  symtomatic  of  the  nationwide  search 
for  better  methods  of  disposing  of 
mounting  piles  of  solid  waste. 

My  colleague,  Hon.  Gilbert  Gudk,  who 
represents  suburban  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  strongly  believes  that  we  need  to 
speed  up  the  development  of  advanced 
solid  waste  technology.  Today,  in  testi- 
mony before  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  he  has  urged  approval  of 
a  substantial  increase  in  funding  under 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act.  Congressman 
GuDE  points  out  that — 

A  new  technology  is  emerging  and  local 
governments  are  ready  to  try  it  if  they  are 
shown  that  advanced  methods  can  work  in 
full-scale  systems. 

He  concludes: 

We  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  leapfrog 
existing  technology  and  to  come  out  on  top 
of  the  solid  waste  problem  before  It  buries  us. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  must 
develop  a  national  framework  to  attack 
this  serious  problem.  Later  this  week,  I 
will  be  reintroducing  my  Solid  Waste 
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Management  Act.  Among  other  things, 
this  legislation  would  establish  a  najtion- 
wide  system  of  solid  waste  processing  and 
recycling  centers.  These  regional  recycl- 
ing centers  would  be  financed  through  a 
system  of  disposal  taxes,  to  be  levied  on 
products  or  containers  which  pose  dis- 
posal or  recycling  difflculUes.  The  meas- 
ure also  authorizes  an  ongoing  program 
of  research  and  development,  aimed  at 
improving  solid  waste  disposal  techniques 
and  equipment. 

Representative  Gudk  has  already  indi- 
cated his  strong  support  for  this  type  of 
approach  to  the  solid  waste  problem  and 
his  help  in  this  effort  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland  is  mosH  for- 
tunate to  have  as  their  Representative 
a  man  who  has  repeatedly  shown  deep 
concern  over  the  problems  of  pollution 
and  continually  suggests  and  suMwrts 
constructive  responses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  April  1  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  and  a 
copy  of  Congressman  Gude's  May  4  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  be  printed  in  the  R^ord. 
IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  1.  1971] 
How  Much  Longer  Can  We  Burn  ob  Bxtet? 

According  to  field  correspondent  Alex  Ward, 
who  has  Ju»t  returned  from  mostly  foUated 
Forest  Heights,  Md.,  there  has  been  a.  Bet  of 
secret  negotiations  between  Washington  and 
Prince  George's  County — also  attended  by 
representative*  of  the  two  concerned  super- 
powers, the  United  States  and  Btoryl^d — 
that  may  bring  about  some  sort  of  detejte  in 
the  Oxon  Cove  Jurisdictional  Trash  war. 

Though  the  session  was  closed  to  thei  press 
for  some  Ul-deflned  reason,  reUable  sources 
say  that  ofBclals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  reportedly  agreed  tentatively  ijot  to 
dump  trash  on  the  section  of  landfill  nearest 
Forest  Heights — whose  citizens  had  com- 
plained that  the  site  Is  a  health  hazar^.  You 
may  recall  that  the  war  Intensified  Earlier 
this  month  when  the  District  govemmebt  de- 
cided on  an  incursion  onto  land  that  Frlnce 
George's  had  barred  from  city  use.  Now  the 
land  really  belonged  to  the  National!  park 
Service,  which  In  turn  had  said  the  District 
could  go  right  ahead. 

As  we  understand  It,  the  latest  procefdlngs 
were  amicable,  and  Forest  Heights  soujces — 
namely.  Mayor  Clifford  R.  Armhold— sajd  the 
only  area  of  disagreement  Is  the  daite  on 
which  the  District  should  withdraw  frotn  the 
entire  landfill  site.  (The  town  and  oeunty 
are  holding  out  for  March  31, 1972) . 

Well,  all  these  tragicomic  aspects  asltje  (In- 
cluding any  domino  theories  to  whlc^i  you 
may  subscribe) .  Greater  Washington  Is  likely 
to  experience  more  skirmishes  In  the  future 
for  solid  waste  disposal  Is  now  a  serloiis  na- 
tional problem  that,  as  much  as  anything, 
threatens  to  undo  our  environment.  As  it 
stands,  the  naUon  Is  generating  aboat  350 
million  tons  of  household.  Industrial  and 
commercial  waste  each  year;  some  15  mil- 
lion tons  of  scrap  autoe  alone  are  dlsaarded 
annvially.  i 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  prbblem 
made  last  year  by  Automation  Ind\jstrles, 
Inc..  of  Los  Angeles,  estimates  that  intfeases 
in  propulfttlon  and  per-caplta  waste  genera- 
tion will  Increase  the  amount  of  hou|ehold 
waste  80  per  cent  by  1982. 

What  will  we  do  with  It  all?  If  we  continue 
as  we  have  for  the  last  5.000  years  or  soi  we'll 
make  more  primitive  attempts  to  bi^n  or 
bury  what  we  throw  away.  That  would  i  mean 
groping  about  for  more  landfill  sites — ^hlch 
we've  come  to  discover  are,  more  oftei)  than 
not,  unsanitary.  Or,  we'll  continue  to  buUd 
fancy  incinerators  that  spew  any  manlier  of 
questionable  particulate  matter — dust,  ash. 
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or  maybe  worse — Into  the  air  that  we  try  to 
breathe. 

That's  the  grim  and  expensive  outlook  un- 
less Immediate  attention  and  money  are  di- 
rected to  the  urgent  goal  of  reducing  the 
volume  of  wastes,  and  encouraging  their  con- 
structive rexise.  The  first  serious  effort  In 
this  direction  came  with  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1965,  which  was  aimed  at  fund- 
ing a  national  research  and  development  pro- 
gram and  aiding  state  and  local  governments 
In  planning  and  developing  new  dlsfKisal  pro- 
grams. 

Since  then,  Ideas  and  exeprlments  have  be- 
gun to  show  that  waste  may  be  significantly 
reduced  or  reused.  The  need  now  Is  Tor  some 
regional  pilot  programs  to  work  out  success- 
ful systems  for  the  collection,  transportation 
and  recycling  of  waste  In  forms  usefiU  to 
Industry  and  individuals. 

An  approach  to  such  a  system  has  been 
proposed  by  Automation  Industries,  whose 
largest  faclUty  Is  the  Vitro  Silver  Spring  Lab- 
oratory here.  The  proposal  points  out  that 
exlstUig  techniques  permit  the  recovery  of 
some  40  per  cent  of  the  materials  In  soUd 
waste,  with  posslbUlUes  for  using  the  rest 
to  generate  heat  and  power.  The  envisioned 
system  would  convert  waste  into  usable  cel- 
luloslc  fibers;  metal  and  glass  would  be  sepa- 
rated; and  a  residue  would  be  fed  to  a  "fluld- 
Ized  bed  reactor"  for  special  burning  Into  car- 
bon dioxide,  water  and  a  small  amount  of 
ash. 

New  research  could  then  be  concentrated 
on  the  reside  portion  of  the  process,  to  con- 
vert organic  materials  into  things  such  as 
cell  protein,  alcohols  and  so  on;  ash  cotUd 
be  made  Into  buUdlng  blocks;  and  In  the 
long  run,  other  changes  In  packaging  and 
social  habits  might  even  reduce  the  amount 
of  waste  generated  In  the  first  place. 

We're  In  no  position  to  know  whetiier  this 
p>artlcular  proposal  contains  the  best  ap- 
proach to  these  problems.  But  the  need  to 
speed  up  experiments  In  new  solid  waste  dis- 
posal systems  is  becoming  devastatlngly  obvi- 
ous. Rep.  Gilbert  Gude  (R-Md.)  says  he  In- 
tends to  push  for  more  legislative  efforts  In 
this  direction — and  certainly  the  Washington 
area  would  be  a  fine  place  to  begin. 

Testimont  of  Hon.  Qh-bekt  Otide 
OF  Martians 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  subcom- 
mittee to  discuss  the  appropriations  to  Im- 
plement the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970. 
This  legislation  was  passed  unanimously,  and 
was  Intended  to  promote  the  development  of 
advanced  solid  waste  management  systems 
through  a  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment and  assistance  to  local  solid  waste 
projects  using  new  and  improved  technology. 

We  authorized  a  total  of  $172  mUllon  for 
this  fiscal  year.  This  authorization  Includes 
$152  million  for  the  Office  of  SoUd  Waste 
Management.  Funding  of  about  $29.3  million 
Is  propKJsed  In  the  budget.  The  remainder  of 
the  authorization,  $20  nUlUon,  was  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  functions  un- 
der the  act,  principally  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  No  fimds  have  been 
requested  for  the  Interior  functions  under 
the  act.  I  realize  that  this  Item  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  another  subcommittee,  but  I 
thought  I  should  mention  It  to  present  a 
complete  picture  of  the  proposed  appropria- 
tions under  the  act. 

I  am  here  today  because  I  do  not  believe 
the  recommended  funding  Is  enough  to  begin 
to  come  to  grips  with  one  of  our  biggest  and 
surely  most  neglected  environmental  prob- 
lems at  all  levels  of  government.  I  hop>e  the 
committee  will  consider  providing  the  full 
funding  authorized  In  the  Resource  Recov- 
ery Act. 

Solid  waste  disposal  Is  costing  us  $4.5 
bUUon  per  year,  and  the  Job  Is  growing  every 
day.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  average  American 
generated   a   little   less    than   3   pounds   of 
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trash  per  day.  Now  he  produces  nearly  53 
poiuids  and  he  Is  expected  to  produce  8 
pounds  by  1980.  In  1970,  we  threw  away  28 
billion  bottles,  48  'oUUon  cans,  30  million 
tons  of  paper,  4  mUUon  tons  of  plastic  con- 
tainers, 100  mUllon  tires,  and  6.3  million 
automobiles,  to  say  nothing  of  mountains 
of  garbage. 

Added  to  this  Is  the  Ironic  fact  that  cleaner 
air  emd  cleaner  water  are  going  to  mean 
more  solid  waste  as  more  particulate  mat- 
ter Is  extracted  and  better  sewage  treat- 
ment produces  more  sludge.  What  on  earth 
are  we  going  to  do  with  It  Bll  ? 

American  Industry  is  taking  a  fresh  look 
at  the  possibilities  of  reducing  waste  by- 
products through  reclaiming  and  recycling 
materials,  and  reinstating  returnable  con- 
tainers. These  efforts  by  Indvistry  are  vital, 
but  they  are  not  what  I  wish  to  talk  abcut 
today. 

The  critical  need  for  federal  funding  Is  to 
encourage  better  management  of  municipal 
solid  wastes,  which  the  President's  Coimcll 
on  Environmental  Quality  calls  "the  clear- 
est threat  to  health  and  the  environment." 
We  have  been  disposing  of  solid  waste  In  the 
same  old  way  for  about  5,000  years.  The  Di- 
rector of  New  York  City's  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  recently  observed  that 
there  are  only  two  real  differences  between 
our  system  and  the  Romans:  The  Romans 
wore  togas  and  the  trash  was  dragged  off 
by  horses.  Instead  of  excavating  old  wine 
Jars,  tomorrows  archeologlsts  will  be  digging 
up  pop  tops.  Today,  about  46%  of  our  solid 
waste  is  handled  by  open  burning.  Another 
16%  Is  burned  In  lnclnerax>rs,  and  the  re- 
maining 38%  becomes  so-called  "sanitary" 
landfiUl  or  Is  dumped  In  the  sea. 

Not  one  of  these  techniques  can  i>a8s  mus- 
ter In  a  society  that  calls  itself  modem.  All 
are  stop  gap  methods.  For  example,  some 
believe  that  landfills  In  rural  areas  are  the 
answer.  Perhaps  we  can  put  Penn  Central 
to  work  hauling  our  trash  to  hinterland. 
But  It  seem  very  doubtful  to  me  that  Amer- 
icans In  the  countryside  are  going  to  be 
willing  to  tolerate  dumping  grounds  In  their 
backyards  to  baU  out  the  cities. 

The  solid  waste  problem  here  In  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Is  acute  and  Is  re- 
peated across  the  nation.  People  are  protest- 
ing the  proposed  D.C.  Incinerator  because  of 
potential  air  pollution.  Nobody  really  likes 
the  Idea  of  more  landfill  In  Prince  oieorge's 
County,  or  In  Montgomery  County  next  to 
the  Gude  Nursery — and  that  Includes  me! 

Local  officials  are  finally  looking  for  alter- 
natives, but  there  are  now  no  full-scale 
plants  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  economics 
of  advanced  recycling  technology.  I  believe  It 
Is  essential  to  fund  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act  at  authorized  levels  that  wUl  soon  pro- 
duce more  live  options  In  this  field. 

There  are  some  promising  Ideas  and  pUot 
projects.  Let  me  list  a  few: 

The  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management 
has  provided  grants  to  a  California  Company 
which  Is  developing  a  system,  the  CPXJ-400,  to 
shred  solid  waste,  remove  and  recycle  the 
rock,  metal  and  glass  components,  and  to  xiae 
the  remaining  organic  material  as  a  source  of 
energy.  I  understand  that  about  3  mlUlon  of 
the  Fiscal  1972  request  Is  allocated  to  this 
project. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  firm, 
the  Combustion  Power  Company,  was  for- 
merly In  aerospace  engineering.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  employment  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  winding  down  of  the  war 
and  by  recent  shifts  In  domestic  spending 
priorities.  In  hearings  last  year  before  the 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  we  asked  rep- 
resentatives of  aerospace  firms  whether  they 
were  able  to  move  into  environmental  fields. 
Most  said  that  the  major  problem  was  the 
lack  of  adequate  levels  of  funding  for  re- 
search and  development  In  these  fields.  The 
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market  is  not  yet  large  enough,  and  govern- 
ment funding  Is  at  comparatively  low  levels 
m  the  research  and  development,  as  opposed 
to  the  construction  end  of  pollution  control. 
The  appropriation  we  are  considering  today 
Is  precisely  the  kind  of  program  needed  to 
utilize  the  talents  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering personnel  no  longer  employed  in  de- 
fense and  aerospace  industries. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  Metallurgy  Research 
Center  at  College  Park,  Maryland  operates  a 
pilot  project  which  sorts  Incinerator  residues 
Into  various  components,  using  modified 
mining  equipment.  This  is  the  Interior  De- 
partment's project  for  which  no  funding  has 
been  requested,  but  It  deserves  mention  as 
gn  important  part  of  the  federal  research 
effort  In  this  field.  Glass  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  even  gold  and  silver  of 
marketable  quality  are  sorted  out.  And  the 
problem  of  space  for  disposal  is  greatly  re- 
duced. The  whole  operation  of  shredders, 
grinders,  and  giant  magnets  looks  like  one 
of  Hube  Goldberg's  wildest  dreams.  But  It 
works  for  a  plant  which  could  serve  a  com- 
munity about  the  size  of  Montgomery 
County,  It  is  claimed  that  operating  costs 
will  run  about  $3.52  a  ton  to  process  and  the 
reclaimed  material  can  be  sold  for  at  least 
$12.00  per  ton.  The  Tuscaloosa  Metallurgy 
Research  Laboratory  is  working  on  develop- 
ing means  of  making  structural  products 
from  glassy  materials  In  the  residues. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Vitro  Laboratory  of 
Automation  Indxistrles  has  developed  a  pro- 
posal for  a  total  solid  waste  management  sys- 
tem, which  would  create  a  national  public 
corporation  to  handle  the  collection,  trans- 
portation, and  recycling  of  waste  for  retiu-n 
to  Industry  as  useful  products.  The  com- 
pany has  sought  funding  to  a  comprehensive 
study  of  what  legislation,  economic  Incen- 
tives, and  recycling  techniques  would  be  re- 
quired to  Implement  a  national  system. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Ideas  waiting  to 
be  tried,  and  our  local  governments  are  look- 
ing for  new  approaches.  The  Delaware  legis- 
lature has  voted  $1  million  for  planning  in 
design  of  a  waste  recycling  plant.  They  will 
need  (10  million  more  to  follow  It  through. 
Columbus,  Georgia  Is  looking  for  assistance 
to  find  an  advanced  Incinerator  which  would 
produce  usable  metal  and  glass  and  ctjam 
energy.  They  even  hope  to  sell  the  lE-clnera- 
tor's  excess  warm  water  to  catfish  farms.  Ap- 
parently catfish  thrive  on  w€UTn  water. 

My  own  state  of  Maryland  Is  looking  into 
pyrolysis  techniques  proposed  by  Monsanto 
Corporation  which  Involves  shredding  solid 
waste  and  heating  It  to  high  temperatures  In 
the  absence  of  oxygen.  Since  there  is  no  oxy- 
gen, there  Is  no  burning  and  most  of  the 
material  Is  converted  to  gas.  Then  the  gases 
are  burned,  greatly  reducing  their  volume 
and  producing  virtually  no  air  pollution.  Dis- 
posal coets  are  estimated  at  about  $10  a  ton, 
but  reclaimed  materials  and  heat  sales  could 
bring  the  cost  down  to  between  $4.50  and 
$6.00  per  ton.  Maryland,  too,  is  seeking  help 
from  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  Management. 

In  summary,  I  hope  the  committee  will 
consider  recommending  full  funding  for  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act.  Only  education  and 
highways  take  a  larger  share  of  municipal 
budgets  than  solid  waste  disposal.  Break- 
throughs In  this  field  could  mean  significant 
relief  to  local  governments,  by  improving  per- 
formanoe  and  ultimately  cutting  the  cost  of 
providing  an  essential  service. 

Plenty  of  top  flight  scientific  and  technical 
people  are  available  for  an  expanded  research 
»nd  development  effort  where  their  talents 
•re  needed.  Some  promising  new  approaches 
are  already  emerging,  and  local  governments 
at  last  seem  ready  to  try  them  if  they  can  be 
ahown  that  advanced  technology  wlU  work 
economically  In  full-scale  systems.  With  ade- 
quate funding  of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act, 
**^  **Ploit  a  rare  opportunity  to  leapfrog 
"wtlng  technology  and  come  out  on  top  of 
the  solid  waste  problem  before  it  buries  us. 
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MTKVA  SPEAKS  FOR  HATCHER 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    ICICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  primary  election  lor  Mayor  in  Gary, 
Ind.  A  number  of  us  in  the  House  are 
supporting  Mr.  Richard  Hatcher  primar- 
ily because  he  has  given  new  leadership 
in  the  fight  to  save  our  cities.  His  con- 
tinued efforts  to  revitalize  Gary  have  en- 
couraged all  who  are  committed  to  this 
fight,  whites  as  well  as  blacks.  The  great 
work  he  has  been  doing  imder  the  tough- 
est of  circumstances  is  known  around  the 
covmtry,  but  especially  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  This  leadership  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  citizens  of  his  city  because 
in  Washington  D.C.  Mayor  Hatcher's 
voice  is  heard  and  respected.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  today's  vote  will  bring  his  re- 
nomination  so  his  voice  will  continue  to 
be  heard. 

Dick  Hatcher's  impressive  record  in 
creating  low-  and  middle-income  hous- 
ing in  his  city  is  ample  testimony  to  the 
realism  of  his  order  of  priorities — his 
first  objective  has  been  to  directly  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Gary. 
His  concentration  on  manpower  pro- 
grams to  reduce  unemployment  further 
shows  his  responsible  leadership  in  com- 
bating urban  poverty.  He  has  been  a  pol- 
itician who  has  truly  been  for  the  people. 
His  courage  and  dedication  in  defying  the 
machine  wanting  to  control  him  or  kick 
him  out  is  a  model  for  all  with  political 
aspirations. 

A  survey  of  the  programs  he  has  ini- 
tiated makes  it  obvious  that  Dick 
Hatcher  will  continue  to  strive  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  individual,  providing 
him  with  a  job  tuid  a  decent  place  to  Uve, 
with  adequate  education  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  has  been  a  Mayor  every  city 
would  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  most  able  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Mikva,  was  recently  in  Gary  as  the 
featured  speaker  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  the  mayor.  His  moving  statement 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  Richard  Hatcher 
and  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
Speech  or  the  Honorable  Abnsr  J.  Mikva 

OP  IlXtNOIS,  AT  THE  TESTIMONIAL  FOR  MATOR 

Richard  Hatcher,  Given  bt  the  Munici- 
pal Employees  of  Glen  Park  is   Gary, 
Ind.,  on  April  21,  1971 
I  am  here  tonight  to  talk  about  your  May- 
or,  Mayor   Hatcher.    As   some   of   you   may 
know,  I  come  from  a  city  vrhich  Is  famous 
for  its  mayor.  In  fact,  we  just  re-elected  him 
for  his  5th  four  year  term,  and  so,  after  20 
years  of  observing  this  Mayor  cum  laude  I 
consider  myself  something  of  an  expert  on 
the   subject   of   Mayor-watching.    And    I'm 
here  to  teU  you  ttiat  yoiirs  Is  one  of  the 
best. 

It  Is  not  easy,  this  sport  of  evaluating  May- 
ors. How  do  you  determine  whether  he  Is  a 
good  one  or  not?  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
several  ways  to  measure  how  good  a  job  a 
Mayor  is  doing,  one  which  Is  Irrelevant,  the 
second  of  which  Is  useful  but  unreliable, 
and  the  third  of  which  Is  the  one  that  really 
counts. 

First,  you  can  sit  In  your  living  room  or 
on  your  porch  and  look  around  and  count 
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up  the  problems  of  the  city,  and  blame  tb«m 
all  on  the  guy  in  office.  To  the  extent  that 
the  city  approximates  your  idea  of  perfec- 
tion, that's  how  perfect  or  imperfect  the 
Mayor  must  be. 

By  this  standard  there  isn't  a  public  of- 
ficial in  the  country  worth  a  nickel — may- 
ors. Congressmen,  Senators,  and  even  Presi- 
dents— because  life  in  America  today  la  far 
from  perfect.  But  government  Is  the  art  of 
the  possible,  and  It  is  neither  realistic  not 
tvery  constructive  to  pretend  that  the  men 
In  office  are  responsible  for  causing  all  ths 
problems  of  the  city  or  the  country. 

A  second  way  to  meastire  a  MayOT  is  to 
ask  "what's  he  done  for  me  lately?"  By 
this  approach,  each  community  or  area  at 
the  city  adds  up  how  many  dead  trees  have 
been  cut  down  and  replaced  with  new  seed- 
lings, how  many  parks  have  been  built  or 
refurbished,  how  many  streets  have  been 
repaved,  and  so  on.  Presxunably,  the  higher 
the  total,  the  better  the  mayor.  On  this  scale. 
Mayor  Hatcher  has  done  an  admirable  job 
In  his  freshman  term. 

He  has  repaved  924  blocks,  more  than  7 
miles  of  street.  He  has  built  additional  hous- 
ing for  the  senior  citizens  of  Gary.  Mors 
than  500  vacant  lots  and  alleys  have  been 
cleared  and  cleaned.  Numerous  parks  and 
playgrounds  have  been  Improved,  Including 
quite  a  few  here  in  Glen  Park.  Pitman  Square 
has  been  blacktopped,  and  additional  recre- 
ational facilities  installed.  Gllroy  Stadium 
has  been  substantially  improved.  The  play- 
ground at  51st  and  Indiana  has  a  new  sun- 
shelter. 

More  than  3.000  dead  elm  trees  have  been 
cut  down  around  the  city,  and  replaced  with 
an  equal  number  of  new  trees.  Something 
like  11,000  abandoned  cars,  which  are  not 
only  unsightly  but  represent  a  potential  dan- 
ger to  children  as  well,  have  been  removed 
In  1970  alone. 

In  the  area  of  housing,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  reported 
In  1968,  when  Mayor  Hatcher  first  came  Into 
office,  that  47%  of  all  the  housing  In  the 
city  of  Gary  was  substandard,  meaning  that 
it  did  not  even  meet  the  minimum  standards 
of  llvablllty  set  by  the  federal  government. 
Since  his  election.  Mayor  Hatcher  has  built 
2.687  new  housing  units,  with  800  more 
planned  in  the  near  future.  In  addition, 
2,397  substandard  vmlts  have  been  rehabili- 
tated and  now  meet  the  federal  government's 
criteria  for  a  decent  place  to  live. 

When  Mayor  Hatcher  took  office,  be  in- 
herited one  of  the  worst  crime  problems  of 
any  city  in  the  country.  At  that  time,  Gary 
had  a  violent  crime  rate  higher  than  that 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
several  other  larger  cities.  Since  that  time, 
the  crime  rates  in  those  cities  have  risen 
steadily,  and  are  now  as  much  as  30%  higher 
than  they  were  in  1968.  During  the  same 
period,  Gary's  crime  rate  has  remained  fairly 
constant,  showing  a  statistical  Increase  of 
about  6%,  virtually  all  of  which  can  be  at- 
tributed not  to  additional  crimes  being  com- 
mitted but  to  more  efficient  detections  and 
reporting  by  the  police.  And  speaking  of 
policemen.  Mayor  Hatcher  has  increased  the 
niimber  of  policemen  In  the  city  by  almost 
50%,  and  has  provided  them  with  a  $1000 
pay  raise. 

The  trouble  with  this  second  approach  to 
evaluating  mayors  is  that  it  Is  Inadequate. 
First  of  all,  there  will  never  be  enough  to 
go  around.  If  there  were  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  funds  and  of  competent  administra- 
tors, It  would  be  reasonable  to  Judge  a  mayor 
on  how  effectively  he  utilized  those  resources 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  dty.  But  In 
reality,  there  Is  never  enough  money  or  man- 
power to  properly  deal  with  all  the  problems, 
so  a  certain  failure  rate  Is  buUt  Into  the  Job. 
Mayor  Hatcher  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  obtaining  the  maximum  resources  avail- 
able, thus  making  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
the  things  be  bas  done.  The  art  of  gruite- 
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nmnshlp,  of  knowing  what  federal  fuids  are 
available  and  applying  for  them  In  a  niazLner 
calculated  to  obtain  approval,  Is  a  difficult 
but  essential  art  for  an  urban  mayoi;  these 
days.  Mayor  Hatcher  has  been  very  suciessfxU 
In  bringing  federal  fimds  Into  Gary,  inoney 
which  would  be  very  much  more  visible  to 
you  If  It  weren't  forthcoming.  Admljttedly, 
It  hasn't  been  enough  to  solve  all  tha  prob- 
lems, but  It  never  will  be.  Without  thei  funds 
which  have  been  obUlned,  Gary's  problems 
would  be  far  worse.  i 

Let  me  Anally  get  to  the  third  criterion  for 
evaluating  urban  mayors — the  one  Iwhlch 
I  think  Is  the  only  really  sound  one  kn  the 
long  run.  It  Is  an  Intangible  one,  a  spiritual 
one,  almost.  That  is,  whether  the  Imayor 
really  caaes;  Cares  about  the  city  a^d  the 
people  of  the  city  and  the  problems  i  of  all 
the  people  of  the  city,  and  whether  tte  city 
he  seeks  to  build  Is  one  that  is  only  alabaster, 
or  whether  It  has  a  soul.  Whether  h4  seeks 
to  move  toward  a  single  society — or  wbether 
he  Is  wUUng  to  pit  race  vs  race,  ethnl(^  group 
vs  ethnic  group.  In  this  regard,  yOu  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  mayor  of  the  dedication 
of  Dick  Hatcher.  I 

You  may  bo  troubled  about  the  prjblems 
of  Gary  (and  I  hope  you  are,  for  1  know 
Mayor  Hatcher  Is).  You  may  feel  tha;  more 
should  be  done  to  Improve  your  own  neigh- 
borhood. Glen  Park.  But  you  at  least  know 
that  your  mayor  cares,  and  that  his  dream 
Is  worthy  of  a  decent  city. 

More  than  anything  else,  our  cltl«  need 
hope.  They  need  people  and  Mayors  wpo  love 
the  city  and  who  want  to  make  It  a!  better 
place  to  live  and  work  In.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  city  dwellers  In  the  past.  Including 
public  officials,  have  been  people  whQ  never 
really  liked  cities.  They  came  to  the  cl|iy  from 
the  country  because  that  is  where  tie  jobs 
were,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  Job.  Bi^t  they 
continued  to  hold  to  country  living  i as  the 
Ideal,  and  so  sought  to  make  the  cltr  more 
like  the  country.  The  culmination  of  this 
anti-urban  bias  among  urban  dwellfrs  has 
been  seen  in  the  revolutionary  migration  to 
the  suburbs  In  the  1960's.  At  long  last.  In- 
creased affluence  tmd  better  transportation  to 
and  from  Job  sites  made  it  possible  f()r  a  lot 
of  people  to  live  as  they  had  always  wanted — 
living  In  a  non-urban  setting  while  i  main- 
taining their  Job  in  the  city,  which  provided 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  second  car  and  the 
lawn  mower  and  the  landscaping  apd  the 
various  costs  of  life  in  suburbia.  But' an  In- 
teresting thing  has  been  happening.  T|ie  peo- 
ple who  fled  to  the  suburbs  have  been  finding 
out  that  suburbia  was  not  all  they  had  It 
cracked  up  to  be.  The  homogeneity  of  living 
on  a  tree  lined  street  full  of  houses  filled  with 
people  Just  like  themselves  set  a  tone  ()f  bore- 
dom and  blandness  which  the  children  recog- 
nized and  rebelled  from  even  before  their 
parents  had  figixred  out  why  they  still  Weren't 
happy.  This  new  environment  lacked  Ithe  vi- 
tality, the  crazyquUt  variety,  the  constjant  ac- 
tlTlty  and  experience  provided  by  t]|e  city. 
The  problem  now  Is  where  do  we  gb  from 
here.  Because  of  the  rapid  and  extensive 
flight  of  the  upper  middle  class  and  {profes- 
sionals (most  of  whom  were  white);  out  of 
the  city,  the  problems  of  the  cities  worsened 
rapidly.  More  people,  with  less  moneyj  in  less 
housing,  and  fewer  jobs.  The  people  ?yho  mi- 
grated to  suburbia  took  the  tax  bas0  of  the 
city  with  them.  Moreover,  in  most  intetances 
they  continued  to  work  downtown  anfl  to  de- 
mand and  deplete  the  city's  services  irithout 
contributing  proportionately  to  Is  resources. 
Because  In  many  instances  these  people  had 
little  stake  In  the  living  conditions!  or  the 
schools  in  the  city,  they  allowed  thei^  ^  '^^' 
terlorate.  | 

The  problem  for  most  cities  today  is  how 
to  reverse  the  deterioration  of  the  inn^r  cities. 
A  recent  study  warned  that  our  big  cities  are 
In  danger  of  becoming  ghost  towns  Ir  we  do 
not  act  to  prevent  this.  To  do  so,  twc|  things 
are  necessary.   First,  understanding   of  the 
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real  problems,  as  opposed  to  the  symptoms 
of  those  problems.  And  second,  the  dedica- 
tion and  application  to  finding  solutions. 
Mayor  Hatcher  has  offered  leadership  on  both 
these  fronts,  and  as  a  result  Gary  Is  far  from 
a  ghost  town  today.  Unemployment  in  Gary 
is  not  as  severe  as  In  many  other  cities.  In- 
dustry is  not  fieelng  the  city  as  It  Is  in  New 
York  for  example,  thus  compounding  the 
city's  problems  by  removing  Jobs  and  tax 
funds,  both  of  which  are  In  short  enough  sup- 
ply already. 

The  problem  of  today's  cities  must  be  at- 
tacked from  the  bottom  up,  much  as  a  doc- 
tor must  treat  a  victim  of  an  auto  accident. 
If  the  man  has  cuts  and  bruises,  broken 
bones,  and  has  stopped  breathing,  obviously 
the  most  severe  problem  must  be  dealt  with 
first.  Stopping  the  bleeding  and  setting  the 
bones  wlU  be  to  little  avail  U  oxygen  is  not 
immediately  restored  to  the  brain  and  the 
blood  ceUs.  First  he  must  begin  breathing 
again,  then  the  bones  can  be  set  and  the  cuts 
treated.  Similarly,  when  a  limited  amount  of 
federal  money  cr  local  tax  funds  are  avail- 
able to  deal  with  a  whole  range  of  complex 
urban  problems,  someone  must  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  Identify  and  understand  the  entire 
condition  of  the  patient,  not  Just  one  or  an- 
other symptom  or  Injiiry.  He  must  then  In- 
sure that  the  first  efforts  made  are  directed 
to  the  most  severe  conditions,  in  order  that 
the  other  efforts  are  not  futUe.  Then,  when 
the  patient's  critical  condition  Is  stabilized 
and  the  breathing  Is  restored  to  the  body, 
additional  attention  can  be  directed  use- 
fxilly  to  the  remaining  woes  of  the  patient. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  unpopular  part  of  a  Mayor's 
Job.  He  must  maintain  broad  perspective,  ar.d 
avoid  catering  to  one  group  or  another  simply 
for  poUtlcal  considerations.  He  must  ob- 
jectively examine  the  patient  as  a  whole,  and 
decide  where  the  emergency  aid  Is  first  to  be 
applied.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  things  that 
each  group,  each  neighborhood,  each  Indus- 
try is  acutely  aware  of  its  own  problems,  and 
Is  not  so  concerned  with  those  of  the  others. 
It  Is  the  Job  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Mayor  to  transcend  sectional  or  special  In- 
terest considerations,  and  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems m  a  coordinated,  logical  fashion.  He  will 
not  make  a  great  number  of  friends  this  way, 
but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  citizenry 
to  understand  and  appreciate  that  hard 
choices  must  be  made  and  that  the  needs 
of  the  city  must  take  precedence  over  the 
needs  of  tuiy  single  area  or  group.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  fundamental  needs  of  the 
city  are  attended  to  all  the  residents  benefit, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly.  Any  other  ap- 
proach would  leave  us  like  the  patricians  of 
France  who  devoted  the  entire  resources  of 
the  country  to  gratifying  their  own  desires 
and  needs,  at  the  expense  of  the  peasants. 
Then  when  the  peasants  arose  in  1789,  the 
ruling  class  sat  In  their  houses  amid  the 
flames  and  the  bloodletting  wondering  why 
everyone  was  so  upset. 

Gary  has  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of  In 
the  stewardship  of  Mayor  Hatcher.  He  has  re- 
fused to  Ignore  reality  and  has  avoided  the 
politically  expedient  course  of  attending  to 
ignore  reality  and  has  avoided  the  politi- 
cally expedient  course  of  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  and  the  populace.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  offer  Mayor  Hatcher  this  tribute  of 
words  tonight,  and  I  envy  all  of  you,  who  are 
In  a  position  to  pay  tribute  to  your  mayor 
In  a  much  more  meaningful  fashion — by 
Joining  hands  with  him  In  making  Gary  a 
great  city  in  which  every  citizen  can  live  in 
peace,  In  prosperity,  and  In  happiness,  and 
together  with  his  brother. 

To  quote  from  the  Talmud:  "The  day  Is 
short,  the  work  Is  great,  the  Master  of  the 
household  Is  urgent.  It  Is  not  Incumbent  up- 
on thee  to  flnlsh  the  Job,  but  neither  art 
thou  free  to  desist  therefrom." 


May  It,  1971 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TXNNXSSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  i.  1971 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  south- 
em  regional  meeting  of  the  Federation 
of  Republican  Women  held  in  Gatlln- 
burg,  Tenn.,  in  my  district. 

Mrs.  Gladys  OTDonnell,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women,  was  guest  speaker  of  the  session, 
which  was  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  work- 
shop-type meetings  the  NFRW  is  hold- 
ing throughout  the  country  this  year. 

Mrs.  OTDonnell,  a  native  of  California, 
has  been  actively  involved  in  politics 
since  1936,  when  she  served  as  an  alter- 
nate delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  Since  then  she  has  attended 
several  conventions  and  in  1968  she  ad- 
dressed the  convention  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

Delegates  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Arkansas  participated  in  the  2-day 
session  in  Gatlinburg,  with  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Clawson  serving  as  general  chairman. 

The  Republican  Party  in  Tennessee 
has  always  known  Mrs.  Clawson  to  be  a 
hard  and  dedicated  worker — one  who  can 
be  counted  on  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  success  of  the  recent  meeting  In 
Gatlinburg  is  due  In  large  part  to  Mrs. 
Clawson's  untiring  efforts.  She  and  other 
Republican  women  from  my  district  and 
my  State  joined  hands  to  make  the  meet- 
ing a  memorable  occasion. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  Mrs.  O'Donnell's 
speech,  entitled  "Leadership,"  available 
for  readers  of  the  Record  : 
Leadership 
(By  Gladys  O'Doimell) 

General  Mark  Clark,  In  describing  leader- 
ship, said: 

"All  my  life,  as  a  soldier  and  educator,  I 
have  been  engaged  In  a  search  for  a  mysteri- 
ous Intangible.  All  nations  seek  It  constantly 
because  It  Is  the  key  to  greatness — often  to 
survival.  That  intangible  is  the  elusive  and 
electric  quality  known  as  leadership.  How- 
ever you  define  this  quality,  one  thing  Is 
certain — there  is  never  enough  of  It  avail- 
able." 

Leadership  Is  not  necessarily  good.  Within 
the  span  of  our  memories  there  are  many 
men  who  led  their  followers,  and  their  coun- 
tries, Into  monstrous  dead-ends  of  no  re- 
turn— Hitler,  Staim,  Mussolini,  Mao,  Cas- 
tro— and  many  a  lesser  man  on  a  lesser 
scale.  People — especially  young  people — often 
mistake  notoriety,  boldness  of  action,  and 
eccentric  and  erotic  violation  of  accepted 
standards  of  conduct  as  leadership — a  kind  of 
courage — when  actually  It  Is  a  cover-up  for 
personal  failure. 

We  have  seen  these  people  In  action  with 
many  of  our  young  protest  groups — men 
whose  youth  Is  rapidly  vanishing  and  is  in 
some  cases  long  gone — have  been  mistaken 
as  leaders  simply  because  they  believe  in 
nothing — reject  everything. 

The  quality  of  life  In  our  country,  and 
our  Image  before  the  world.  Is  diminished 
every  time  the  Abbie  Hoffmans,  Jerry  Rubins, 
Wm.  Kuntslers,  8X).S.,  or  Black  Panthers  ap- 
pear on  our  campuses  or  on  television  M 
representatives  of  dissent  in  America. 

There  has  always  been  dissent  In  Ameriai 
and  It  is  a  good  and  healthy  thing.  Each 
generation  has  felt  It  as  the  Impelling  force 
to  action — to  Improve  our  way  of  life.  They 
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bftve  worked  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  and  democratic  processes  to  ad- 
vance our  nation.  And  we  have  succeeded  to 
a  degree  never  before  equaUed.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  our  problems  have  all  been 
solved — far  from  It — but  it  Is  to  say  that 
we  are  aware  of  our  shortcomings  and  work 
to  conquer  them.  So,  while  we  know  that 
much  remains  to  be  done,  let  us  never  hesi- 
tate to  put  down  those  whose  quest  for  per- 
sonal power  Is  rooted  In  the  destruction  of 
everything  Americans  have  built. 

It  is  small  comfort  to  review  our  own  mis- 
takes— but  a  necessary  exercise  (especiaUy 
concerning  youth) . 

We  have  tried  to  give  our  children  happi- 
ness by  surrounding  them  with  all  of  the 
things  indulgent  parente  could  provide. 

We  were  so  eager  to  give,  we  denied  them 
the  satisfactions  of  achievement — those  per- 
sonal triumphs — however  small — that  build 
character  and  give  zest  and  fulfillment  to 
life.  In  the  procedure  they  lost  their  "worlds 
to  conquer".  The  strong  will  survive  our  good 
intentions — but  many  have  taken  tragic  de- 
tours. 

Dr.  Rolf  A.  Weil,  President  of  Chicago's 
Roosevelt  University,  recently  wrote: 

"This  generation,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
has  been  raised  In  a  highly  permissive  en- 
vironment. Values  are  not  accepted  on  faith 
or  by  parental  authority.  There  is  an  expert- 
mental  and  questioning  spirit — a  desire  to 
learn  from  experience". 

"It  may  be  costly  to  reject  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  but  the  young  have  a  desire  to 
make  It  on  their  own — even  if  It  means  redis- 
covering the  wheel.  They  tend  to  reject  ma- 
terialism, at  least  during  their  college  years. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  young  people 
from  middle  and  upper  class  backgrounds 
who  can  enjoy  a  short  period  of  simulated 
poverty,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  their 
families  will  be  standing  by  to  shower  them 
lovingly  with  necessities  or  luxuries  when- 
ever called  upon  to  do  so." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  we  do — rtish  In 
to  rescue  them  from  reality — again — dis- 
mayed afterward  to  be  rejected — again.  No 
wonder  they  say  insanity  is  hereditary — you 
can  get  It  from  your  children. 

There  are  some  very  Important  things  you 
cannot  give  to  people,  things  money  can- 
not buy — like  self-confidence,  self-respect, 
honor,  dignity  and  pride.  Without  them 
nothing  else  means  very  much. 

Now,  when  we  need  It  most,  we  hear  from 
Dr.  Gallup,  and  whatever  your  opinion  of 
polls,  you  will  like  this  one: 

1.  Students  In  the  great  majority  shun  ex- 
tremism. 

2.  Students  of  the  new  left  give  a  favorable 
rating  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

8.  Students  of  the  far  right  think  highly 
of  the  Weathermen  and  the  Black  Panthers. 

Which  means  that  extremism  brings  people 
full  circle — the  far  right  and  the  far  left 
can't  really  tell  the  difference. 

This  survey  may  Indicate  that  change  Is  In 
the  air — what  TIME  magazine  calls  "The 
Cooling  of  America."  Or  It  may  mean  that  the 
economic  slow-down  Is  bringing  home  to 
youth  some  of  the  hard  facte  of  life.  What- 
ever it  Is — It  can  only  be  beneficial. 

There  Is  no  way  to  have  the  good  life  with- 
out  carrying  responsibility — it  simply  does 
not  roll  ready  made  off  a  government  pro- 
duction line.  Ours  may  not  be  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  but  as  long  as  we  have 
freedom  to  aspire,  to  work,  to  dream,  and  to 
achieve,  we  can  hope  that  we  may  jventually 
make  It  so.  It  was  Robert  Browning  who 
said:  "Ah,  that  man's  reach  should  exceed 
his  grasp — or  what's  a  Heaven  for?" 

So  It  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  time 
and  so.  we  pray,  it  may  be  until  the  end  of 
time,  for  herein  lies  the  hope  of  all  humanity. 

If  this  sounds  Idealistic,  it  is.  But  It  Is  es- 
sentially what  leadership — as  we  speak  of  it — 
Is  all  about.  Individuals  with  what  General 
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Clark  called  that  mysterious  intangible,  that 
electric  quality,  can  translate  idealism  Into 
reality.  They  are  leaders — and  leaders  have 
been  performing  this  alchemy  since  the  dawn 
of  history. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  America, 
which  has  been  so  richly  blessed  with  genius 
and  talent,  should  suddenly  stand  helpless 
before  the  problems  of  today.  A  people  with 
the  Imagination  and  creativeness  to  master 
the  air,  harness  the  tides,  control  the  atom, 
and  land  men  on  the  moon,  poesess  strength 
and  resourcefulness  in  heroic  measure.  What- 
ever our  problems  are,  in  the  vernacular,  we 
may  not  "dig  it",  but  we  can  "cut  it."  Tri- 
umph over  adversity  is  "our  thing"! 

We  begin  with  leadership.  Not  the  guid- 
ance of  one  man  or  one  group  of  individuals, 
but  the  coUective  force  of  a  free  people  gal- 
vanized into  action  on  common  problems — 
what  President  Nixon  has  endeavored  to 
build.  The  history  of  America  Is  not  a  history 
of  what  government  has  done  for  people,  but 
of  what  people  have  done  for  themselves  and 
for  each  other.  Today's  problems  demand  ac- 
tion In  the  same  tradition  and  In  splendid 
measure.  They  require  mobilization  of  the 
social  and  economic  strength  of  every  sectoi 
of  our  society  and  a  special  mandate  to  the 
Nation's  women.  This  is  where  our  Federa- 
tion possesses  enormous  potential.  A  half 
million  women  can  exert  decisive  infiuence 
in  all  of  QUI  problem  areas — If  we  are  united 
and  work  together.  Can  you  think  of  a  single 
problem  that  could  hold  Its  own  against  500,- 
000  determined  women? 

In  my  over  three  years  as  president  of  the 
NFRW  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  Inherent 
strength  of  our  membership — the  genuine 
talents  in  so  many,  the  vision  and  innova- 
tion of  their  leadership.  Our  challenge  is  to 
bring  the  f\Ul  force  of  this  ability  to  focue 
on  the  problems  of  our  time  and  a  victory  for 
our  Party  In  1972. 

At  our  recent  Board  Meeting  In  Denver  a 
full  day  of  reports  by  State  presidents  and 
chairmen  reflected  the  range  of  club  actlvl. 
ties.  Great  emphasis  was  rightly  given  to  our 
greatest  national  resource — our  fine  young 
people — and  bringing  them  into  the  main- 
stream. And  beginning  early  to  create  an 
awareness  of  who  they  are — since  this  seems 
to  be  in  question.  They  are  Young  Ameri- 
cans— yoxing  citizens — heirs  to  all  this  coun- 
try's greatness  as  well  as  our  weaknesses — 
and  architects  of  Its  future.  Eleven  and  a 
half  million  of  them  between  18  and  21  will 
be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  Presidential  election 
In  1972. 

TOtTNO  VOTXRS  CI^INICS 

Who  could  be  better  qualified  than  our 
Republican  women  to  guide  them  in: 

1.  The  value  of  this  privilege  of  self  gov- 
ernment. 

a.  The  need  to  know  what  they  are  voting 
for  and  why. 

3.  The  reeponslbillty  to  exercise  their  votes. 

4.  I  would  like  to  stiggest  that  each  club 
provide  these  young  voters  with  an  Election 
Calendar  on  a  3  x  6  card  carrying  the  datee 
of  the  elections  in  their  states  plus  some 
words  to  inspire  respect  for  the  privilege. 

Another  Area — Special  Emphasis — Commu- 
nity Service — Only  If  the  people  address 
themselves  to  modem  problems — crime, 
drugs,  environment — can  they  be  solved. 

This  Is  where  leadership  In  our  own  neigh- 
borhoods must  be  mobilized  and  polarized. 
We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  destructive 
force  of  nuclear  weapons — by  now  we  should 
be  aware  of  the  danger  of  poisoning  by  the 
wastes  of  our  affluence.  Every  citizen  can 
do  somethinff — and  every  citizen  is  morally 
responsible  to  help. 

Read  otir  Communty  Service  Manual  for 
Ideas — and  read  FOCUS  for  news  about  what 
clubs  In  other  states  are  doing. 

There  Is  no  other  area  where  results  are 
ao  immediate,  where  the  goals  are  so  achiev- 
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able  or  more  rewarding.  This  activity  es- 
pecially lends  Itself  to  involvement  of  young 
people.  Recruit  them  for  week-end  assault* 
on  littered  areas — shopping  centers — plcnio 
grounds,  etc.  Start  a  pl&nt-a-tree  campaign. 

Burt  Bacharach  sings  "What  the  World 
Needs  Now  Is  Love,  Sweet  Love."  Actually 
what  the  world  needs  now  Is  a  good  clean-up 
Job — in  every  sense — physically,  morally  and 
spiritually. 

3  Legislative  Areas — where  voices  and  lead- 
ership of  America's  women  should  be  para- 
mount, for  upon  women  rests  responslbUity 
for  survival  of  the  moral  values  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

First — Two  Bills  Introduced  by  the  late 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen : 

1.  Voluntary  School  Prayer  Amendment. 

2.  Anti-Pornography  Bill. 

Both  bear  directly  upon  the  moral  climate 
of  our  country — both  are  bottled  up  by  two 
professional  bleeding  hearts  of  the  opposi- 
tion: 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  Chairman, 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh — Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Judiciary. 

Hearings  on  both  issues — refused  by  both 
Committees.  If  they  are  ever  held — bundles 
of  petitions  bearing  thousands  of  names — 
which  were  clrctilated  by  Federation  women 
across  the  nation  that  I  shall  present  as 
evidence  of  public  concern  in  both  areas, 
and  support  for  action. 

Third  Legislative  Objective  upon  which  we 
should  target  Is  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. This  has  been  both  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood.  It  too  Is  a  bill  which  Demo- 
crat Representative  Celler  denied  hearings, 
saying  that  it  would  get  out  of  Committee 
over  his  dead  body.  Well,  we  did  get  It  out 
of  Committee — ^wlth  a  discharge  petition — 
and  the  Congressman  is  still  around — but 
he  is  84  and  we  have  hopes! 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  essen- 
tially economic.  Women  represent  40%  of  the 
nation's  work  force,  and  If  you  wonder  why 
they  are  unhappy,  take  a  look  at  any  pay- 
roll. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  women  can 
do  In  these  times  of  dislocation,  uncertainty 
and  confusion — to  restore  order  and  sanity. 

The  women  of  our  nation  can  charige  the 
world  and  we  can  save  our  values— our 
society.  We  are  a  vital  part  of  today.  We 
must  be  a  moving  force  for  tomorrow.  Instead 
of  submitting  passively  to  the  destructive 
litany  of  what  Is  wrong  with  America,  let  us 
miss  no  opportxinlty  to  tell  what  is  good 
and  right  about  this  great  nation.  And  what- 
ever needs  to  be  done  to  tmprot'e  the  quality 
of  life  and  provide  opportunity  for  the  less 
fortunate,  let  us  do  those  things  remember- 
ing that  we  will  accomplish  nothing  by 
destroying  what  we  have. 

Let  us  remember  too,  that  only  by  helping 
people  to  help  themselves  can  we  build  the 
self -reliance,  self-respect  and  sense  of  ful- 
fillment that  truly  give  purpose  to  life,  and 
keep  our  nation  strong,  and  keep  us  free. 

There  Is  a  great  tendency  these  days  to 
miss  the  first  article  of  faith  in  America's 
beginnings.  It  was  to  create  and  sustain  an 
environment  In  which  mankind's  universal 
longing  to  be  free  could  be  realized.  We  have 
grown  BO  accustomed  to  this  blessing  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  we  abuse  it  and  ignore 
it. 

Maxwell  Anderson  wrote  a  great  play,  years 
ago.  It  was  called  "Valley  Forge".  In  it  he 
had  George  Washington  saying  "this  liberty 
will  seem  easy  by  and  by  when  nobody  has 
to  die  to  get  it." 

Countless  Americans  have  died  to  pre- 
serve It,  and  in  a  hostile,  sxispiclous  and 
dangerous  world,  we  dare  not  forget  the  price 
paid  for  the  "rights"  we  enjoy.  This  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  every 
American — and  o\ir  generation  will  accept  it 
in  full  measure. 
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DONALD  T.  REGAN  ADDRESSED 
THE  EXECUTIVES  CLUB  OP  T^HE 
GREATER  BOSTON  CHAMBER  !  OP 
COMMERCE 


HON.  W.  S.  (BlU)  STUCKE1 

or    CXOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVJ^ 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  DoHald 
T.  Regan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner,  and  Smilth, 
Inc..  recently  addressed  the  Executives 
Club  of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  include  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues.  My  reason  will  became 
quite  clear  when  Mr.  Regan's  rem4rks 
are  read.  He  is  a  man  who  is  awar^  of 
the  need  for  policing  his  own  Industr^  in 
order  to  prevent  unnecessary  Govam- 
ment  intervention.  He  is  a  man  who  real- 
izes that  his  is  the  type  of  industry  wltich 
necessarily  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
Government  regulation.  It  is  chain^en 
of  boards  around  the  country  that  h(ave 
made  our  American  free  enterprise  ^- 
tem  the  best  system  in  the  world. 

The  address  follows: 

Spisch  bt  Donald  T.  Rkcan 

Good  afternoon.  I'm  delighted  to  be  Ijack 
In  Boston  again.  As  some  of  you  knofr,  I 
went  to  that  small  university  across  the 
river  about  30  years  ago.  I  recall  the  ex- 
perience with  great  pleasure,  probibly 
heightened  by  two  intervening  develop- 
ments— a  long  absence,  and  residence  In  New 
York.  There's  nothing  new  about  discontent 
with  New  York  life — about  75  years  ago.  WU- 
Uam  James  called  New  York  "the  permanent 
earthquake  condition."  But  coming  back  |iere 
reminds  me  that  cities  can  have  virtue*  as 
well  as  deficiencies. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  start  my  talk  #lth 
someone  else's  words  rather  than  my  9wn. 
So,  let  me  quote:  "I  don't  think  we  haVe  a 
capitalistic  system  now.  There  are  too  niany 
government  controls  over  the  market  me<ha> 
nlsm,  too  many  subsidies,  and  far  too  much 
oligopoly  and  sharing  of  monopoly  over:  the 
market  mechanism."  The  speaker  went  on  to 
argue  that  government  power  should  nofc  be 
used  to  protect  corporations  from  com^tl- 
tlon,  which  led  him  to  the  Intriguing  ,and 
very  capitalistic  conclusion  that  "If  p^wer 
Is  going  to  be  responsible.  It  has  got  t<)  be 
Insecure." 

Now,  If  you  had  to  guess  the  Identity  o^  the 
man  I  am  quoting.  I  suppose  you  might  pick 
the  head  of  a  great  corporation — F>erhap8|  you 
might  choose  James  Roche  of  General  Mo- 
tors. In  fact,  the  man  I  quoted  Is  a  kind  of 
a  walking  anathema  to  Roche.  He  Is  Ralph 
Nader,  You  can  see  that,  philosophically  at 
least,  Nader  oscUlates  on  our  wavelength. 

The  trouble  with  those  of  us  who  defend 
capitalism  Is  that  we  don't  appear  at  the 
bulwarks  until  the  bugles  sound.  Whea  we 
•ee  the  capitailstlc  system  under  full-«cale 
attack,  we  rush  to  the  battlement  to  defend 
It,  But  we  do  not  give  sufficient  and  con- 
tinuous time  and  attention  to  explaltilng 
and.  If  you  like,  to  preaching  capitalism's 
merits.  Thus  there  comes  a  sense  of  slack. 
Instead  of  the  dynamic  tension  that  I  be- 
lieve Is  necessary.  I  do  not  sxiggert  that  we 
should  seek  to  glorify  yourselves.  In  th«  old 
Pennsylrama  Station  in  New  York  stootf  an 
Impoalag  statue  of  a  railway  president,  with 
his  overcoat  over  his  arm  and  a  bluefrlnt 
rolled  up  In  Ms  hand.  Incidentally,  the  man 
waa  A.  D.  Casoatt,  grandfather  of  Tony  Cas- 
satt.  whose  firm  merged  with  Merrill  Lynch 
some  years  back.  Monuments  such  m  tha  one 
to  A.  D.  Casaatt  would  be  ludicrous  today — 
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especially  since  today's  railroad  executive 
would  have  to  be  depicted  with  a  bag  and 
an  airline  ticket  In  his  hand,  probably  going 
to  Washington. 

You  may  recall  Winston  Churchill's  fa- 
mous remark  about  democracy:  "It  is  the 
very  worst  political  system  in  the  world — ex- 
cept for  all  the  others."  Much  the  same  can 
be  said  for  capitalism.  And  when  the  system 
acquits  Itself  well,  we  businessmen  should  be 
the  first  to  point  that  out. 

Let  me  be  more  explicit.  Just  about  a  year 
ago,  If  you  happened  to  work  on  WaU  Street, 
you  had  to  hack  a  path  to  yoxxr  office  through 
the  gloom.  Alarm  was  In  the  air.  The  most 
cited  statistics  on  the  Street  was  not  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average,  although  that 
was  gloomy  enough,  but  rather  the  number 
of  firms  In  the  securities  business  that  were 
falling.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  firms — or 
70  or  80,  the  nvimber  varies — were  being 
forced  out  of  existence,  and  It  was  aU  very 
frightening.  We  were  told  we  were  living  In 
"a  state  of  anomle,"  defined  as  "the  anxiety 
of  feeling  there  Is  no  bottom."  I  recall  a 
character  In  a  Joseph  Conrad  novel  who 
went  around  with  a  charge  of  explosive  In 
his  pocket.  He  was  all  wired  up,  prepared  to 
blow  himself  to  bits — and,  of  coiirse,  to  take 
a  few  bystanders  with  him — the  moment 
anything  went  wrong.  For  a  while,  Wall 
Street  had  that  kind  of  mentality:  It  could 
not  change  or  adapt;  In  case  of  trouble  It 
could  only  go  up  In  smoke. 

The  atmosphere  now  Is  quite  different.  Few 
except  the  people  personally  damaged  are  la- 
menting the  passing  of  those  116  firms.  In- 
deed, the  current  view  about  those  recently 
departed  Is  typified  by  a  remark  made  by 
Voltaire,  when  asked  for  comment  on  the 
death  of  a  contemporary.  Voltaire  said:  "He 
was  a  staxinch  patriot,  a  talented  writer,  a 
loyal  friend,  and  a  devoted  husband  and 
father — provided  he  Is  reaUy  dead."  This 
change  of  attitude  can  be  easily  explained. 
Last  year  was  bad.  This  year  looks  pretty 
good.  The  difference  accounts  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  confidence. 

But  the  competitive,  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  not  gotten  Its  due.  What  was  at 
work  last  year  was  a  deep  and  slg^nific&nt 
force:  the  self-correcting  mechanism  of  a 
market  economy.  Wall  Street  was  riddled 
with  Inefficient  firms,  many  of  them  compar- 
able to  Mom  and  Pop  candy  store  operations. 
They  were  under-capitalized.  What  capital 
there  was  had  poor  quality.  Many  firms 
lacked  professional  management.  All  were 
protected  by  a  fixed  price  structure,  which 
effectively  prevented  the  more  efficient  from 
passing  the  savings  on  to  their  customers. 

But  the  mechanism  managed  to  work  de- 
spite all  the  protective  layers.  And  the  proc- 
ess was  surprisingly  mlsimderstood  at  the 
time.  Many  people  then  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  capitalistic  system  was  supposed  to 
be  rlskless.  But  of  course  if  It  were  that.  It 
could  not  correct  Itself,  and  so  It  could  not 
work.  We  would  then  have  to  live  with  the 
planners  of  a  controlled  economy.  To  my 
mind,  that  wtnild  be  the  greatest  risk  of  all. 

Looking  at  the  present  In  the  light  of  all 
this,  we  can  see  that  lots  of  debris  has  been 
blown  away.  We  are  re-bullding  with  mecha- 
nisms that  are  markedly  Improved.  Stronger 
firms  can  afford  new  capital  Investment,  and 
that  will  mean  more  Improvements  still. 

The  cause  of  a  lot  of  1970's  troubles  dated 
back  to  the  big  volume  years  of  1968  and 
early  1969.  Wall  Street  firms  were  bringing 
In  lots  of  business  through  the  front  door, 
but  they  could  not  process  it  properly 
througji  the  back.  A  costly  and  sometimes 
fatal  log  Jam  built  up. 

Let  me  explain  for  a  moment  how  we 
measure  the  dimensions  of  the  log  jam.  Se- 
curities owed  to  others  following  a  sale 
must  be  delivered  on  the  fifth  business  day 
from  the  initiation  of  the  transaction.  At 
the  worst  point  on  record,  December  of  1968, 
these  "fails  to  deliver"  came  to  the  total  of 
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$4.1  billion.  To  keep  the  matter  In  perspec- 
tive, you  have  to  remember  that  what  these 
flgiu-es  represent  Is  a  fall  to  deliver  securi- 
ties within  five  days — In  other  words,  de- 
lays beyond  the  legally  set  five-day  limit!  The 
great  majority  of  such  fails  are  resolved 
within  a  few  days  after  that  time. 

Now  look  at  where  we  are  today.  The  first 
quarter  of  1971  saw  the  largest  volimie  fot 
three  months  on  reoord  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange — a  total  of  1.1  billion  shares 
changed  hands.  You  may  also  be  Interested 
to  know  that  the  ten  biggest  trading  days 
In  history,  on  which  21  million  shares  oi 
more  were  traded,  also  came  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  The  quarter's  total  of 
1.1  billion  shares  compares  with  around  845 
million  for  the  second  biggest  quarter  In 
history — the  second  quarter  of  1698.  Yet  In 
March  of  this  year  falls  to  deUver  came  to 
J1.74  billion,  compared  with  that  $4.1  billion 
In  December  1968. 

Now  I  draw  two  conclusions  from  the  pres- 
ent level  of  falls.  One  Is  that  the  securities 
industry  has  a  lot  of  Improvments  yet  to 
make.  The  other  Is  that  It  Is  working  better 
than  It  did  two  years  ago. 

Wall  Street's  difficulties  In  processing 
paper  track  back  to  the  continued  existence 
of  that  decorative  but  destructive  piece  of 
paper,  the  stock  certificate.  That  piece  of 
paper  Is  encumbered  with  traditions  that 
concern  not  only  brokers,  but  also  bankers 
and  lawyers;  It  physical  possession  Is  essen- 
tial m  myriad  ways  to  fiduciary,  secured 
lending,  taxation  and  bankruptcy  practices. 
In  Its  seemingly  endless  Journeys,  it  drags 
a  long  train  of  related  pieces  of  paper.  It 
has  more  potential  offspring  than  a  Delaware 
shad. 

Today,  member  firms  of  the  NYSE  sub- 
scribe to  a  growlngly  effective  mechanism 
called  the  Central  Certificate  Service.  This 
service  handles  stock  certificates  somewhat  In 
the  way  gold  is  moved  at  Fort  Knox — that  Is, 
although  ownership  of  the  certificate 
changes,  they  never  actually  leave  the  vaults 
In  which  they  are  stored.  Over  |23  blUlon 
worth  of  certificates  were  bandied  by  the 
Central  Certificate  Service  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971.  A  lot  of  excess  movement  of 
paper  Is  thus  eliminated. 

A  committee  called  BASIC,  made  up  of 
members  of  the  banking  and  brokerage  in- 
dustries, has  been  at  work  on  this  matter  of 
the  stock  certificate  for  some  time.  Much 
too  slow  at  first.  It  now  seecas  to  be  picking 
up  speed.  I  get  somewhat  Impatient  when  I 
hear  that  several  years  may  be  required  be- 
for  more  processing  is  done  electronically.  It 
did  not  take  the  banks  anything  like  that 
long  to  move  to  the  use  of  magnetic  Ink  on 
their  checks.  But  the  point  Is  that  the  strings 
tying  us  to  the  stock  certificate  gradually 
are  being  cut.  That  spells  revolution. 

So  do  changes  in  our  pricing  structure. 
Partly  because  of  the  fixed-price  S3r5tem,  a 
good  deal  of  brokerage  business  has  been 
escaping  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  going  to  other  markets.  As 
water  finds  Its  own  level,  so  customers  go 
where  the  price  Is  right. 

This  movement  away  from  the  Big  Board 
has  led  us  all  to  re-thlnk  our  concept  about 
what  a  stock  exchange  really  Is.  Essentially, 
we  are  discovering,  an  exchange  Is  not  a 
building  or  a  floor  or  a  geographic  point.  It 
is  reaUy  only  a  system  of  communications 
about  prices  and  trades — communications 
that  must  move  In  milliseconds,  and  prices 
that  must  be  published,  true,  but  still  essen- 
tially only  a  system  of  communications,  en- 
abling people  to  buy  and  sell  m  public.  We 
foresee  a  central  marketplace,  a  kind  of 
coalescence  of  all  markets,  adequately  regu- 
lated to  assure  customers  of  the  best  prices, 
with  no  secrets  kept.  And  I,  for  one,  dont 
care  much  where  they  put  the  computers. 

A  step  is  being  taken  in  this  direction  with 
the  advent  of  Nasdaq,  a  quotation  system 
that  is  centralizing  the  vast  and  scattered 
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over-the-counter  markets.  Nasdaq  brings 
customers  quick  quotations  on  some  2,500 
stocks,  significantly  Including  32  that  are 
also  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
In  existence  only  a  few  months,  it  Is  work- 
ing very  weU,  and  It  also  spells  revolution. 
All  this  has  far-reaching  importance.  What 
we  are  discussing  here  are  the  basic  work- 
mgs  of  our  capital-raising  markets,  the 
heart-beat  of  our  economic  system.  Keynes 
found  that  the  free  enterprise  system's  most 
glaring  deficiency  was  the  failure  of  savings, 
by  which  he  also  meant  profits,  to  pass  over 
smoothly  Into  new  Investment.  It  Is  Just 
that  critical  conjunction  that  I  am  now  talk- 
ing about — that  Is,  the  way  Wall  Street  han- 
dles the  money  that  becomes  new  invest- 
ment, and  the  price  that  It  charges  for  the 
handling. 

Obviously,  we  have  a  great  deal  further 
to  go  before  we  can  even  begin  to  be  sat- 
isfied. Permit  me  to  become  technical  for  Just 
a  moment  to  Illustrate  the  point.  Right  now, 
Nasdaq  does  not  carry  instant  information 
on  actual  transactions,  so  that  the  last  sale 
price  of  a  stock  traded  over  the  counter  Is 
still  not  Immediately  avaUable  to  a  customer. 
In  the  absence  of  such  Information,  a  reg- 
ulation of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
that  forbids  short  sales  on  what  we  call  a 
down  tick — meaning  when  the  last  trade 
took  place  at  a  lower  price  than  the  pre- 
vious trade — cannot  be  applied.  That  Is  dan- 
gerous. Ways  must  be  found  to  apply  even- 
handed  regulations  to  all  these  markets, 
these  communication  centers  as  they  emerge. 
In  terms  of  our  pricing  structure,  also, 
more  must  be  done.  The  rates  for  brokerage 
services  are  stUl  mostly  fixed.  Recently,  rates 
were  cut  free,  and  became  competitive,  for 
transactions  with  a  value  of  over  8500,000. 
Above  that  level  brokers  are  competing — not 
without  a  certain  amoimt  of  confusion,  but 
still  competing.  Firms  are  posting  different 
prices  and  offering  different  services — a 
healthy  forward  step.  It  has  long  been  my 
view  that  we  must  be  entirely  free  of  this 
fixed  price  system,  all  the  way  up  and  down 
the  line,  so  that  the  benefits  of  competition 
will  not  be  extended  to  one  group  and  de- 
nied to  another. 

But  the  fixed-price  system  still  hobbles 
us.  A  year  ago,  when  we  were  afflicted  by 
that  mood  of  anomie,  the  industry  wrung  a 
pricing  concession  from  the  SEC.  A  service 
charge  of  $16,  or  60%  of  the  commission 
rate  If  that  amount  were  smaller,  was  Im- 
posed on  all  transactions.  That  was  Intended, 
of  course,  to  keep  those  sinking  firms  from 
going  down  for  the  third  time.  Now,  however, 
with  the  volume  of  transactions  a-.,  record 
highs,  the  service  charge,  which  Is  still  in 
effect,  is  inevitably  coming  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  criticism.  John  Moss  of  California, 
one  of  the  most  competent  r.nd  effective 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  has  for  years  served  on  various  com- 
mittees that  affect  our  Industry,  Is  pressing 
the  SEC  either  to  Justify  or  to  eliminate  the 
service  charge. 

That  service  charge  has  meant  tens  of 
mUllons  to  MerrUl  Lynch.  Despite  my  respect 
for  such  a  sum  of  money,  I  call  now  for  the 
end  to  that  service  charge.  Let  us  Indeed 
end  it.  And  at  the  same  time  let  vs  be  rid 
of  the  whole  artificial  and  encumbering 
structure  of  fixed  prices.  Competition,  and 
the  corrective  mechanism  of  free  enterprise, 
will  see  that  the  price  Is  right. 

As  for  that  security  blanket,  the  stock 
certificate,  more  has  to  be  done  there  too 
I  won't  be  satisfied  until  It  Is  eliminated 
completely.  When  you  receive  your  bank 
statement,  you  know  the  bank  holds  for 
your  account  the  total  that  the  statement 
"bows.  You  need  no  certificate  of  ownership 
beyond  that.  You  dont  ask  to  see  your  pUe 
«  money  stashed  away  somewhere  In  a  little 
box.  I  believe  the  ownership  of  securities 
must  someday  be  validated  In  the  same  way. 
Tou  understand   that  Wall  Street  is  by 
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no  means  in  agreement  with  me  In  all  these 
matters.  But  naturally  I  believe  I  am  right. 
You  may  recall  the  story  about  the  differ- 
ence between  a  neurotic  and  psychotic.  The 
psychotic  contends  that  two  plus  two  equal 
five.  The  neutrotlc  says:  "no,  two  plus  two 
equal  four — but  1  can't  stand  it."  That  kind 
of  reluctance  to  face  reality — In  this  case, 
the  simple  reality  that  the  time  of  club  men- 
tality and  protected  market  has  passed — 
can  still  be  found  on  the  Street.  But  the 
cracks  In  the  monolith  are  showing  up  every 
day. 

So,  the  on-going  operation  of  the  self- 
correcting  market  mechanism  has  done  Wall 
Street  a  lot  of  good.  But  let  me  add  quickly 
that  this  corrective  process  Is  like  an  ever- 
flowing  river.  I  am  moat  assuredly  not  say- 
ing that  WaU  Street  has  no  more  troubles, 
or  that  no  more  Wall  Street  firms  will  col- 
lapse. Perhaps  they  will — I  don't  know.  I 
only  suggest  at  the  beginning  of  1971,  we 
have  succeeded  at  least  in  seeding  the  old 
with  the  new. 

Still,  the  whole  Job  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Industry  alone.  For  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  we  are  a  very  closely  regu- 
lated Industry.  And  I  beUeve  we  are  strain- 
ing against  the  bonds  of  regulation,  In  the 
same  way  as  the  communications  industry 
and  the  banking  Industry  and  the  energy 
Industry  are  doing.  This  Is  not  because  we 
seek  to  throw  off  regulation,  and  mulct  a 
helpless  public.  It  Is  because  we  are  chang- 
ing at  a  revolutionary  pace — yet  we  are  reg- 
ulated by  methods  belonging  to  the  era  that 
we  are  leaving  behind.  As  good  capitalists, 
I  think  we  have  the  right  to  ask  the  regu- 
latory bodies  to  change  along  with  us,  in 
everyone's  Interest. 

Over  the  next  couple  of  years,  the  securi- 
ties Industry  Is  likely  to  be  caught  In  the 
glare  of  government  Investigations.  The  two 
chambers  of  Congress  and  the  SEC  are  all 
pledged  to  throw  the  spotlight  on  us.  In  the 
interest  of  fairness,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  and  our  industry,  the  probing  spot- 
light should  swing  wide  enough  to  light  up 
some  of  the  government's  own  musty  cor- 
ners. Business  claims  no  Immunities.  Bu- 
reaucracies should  claim  none. 

The  form,  organization,  and  methods  of 
the  SEC  have  been  essentially  unchanged 
for  too  long.  It  Is  made  up  of  an  appointed 
chairman  and  five  commissioners,  each  of 
whom  has  one  vote.  The  commissioners  are 
served  by  a  staff  of  civil  servants,  many  of 
whom  have  what  amounts  to  lifetime  ten\ire. 
Pot  years  now  there  has  been  a  kind  of  un- 
derground debate  going  on  about  whether 
the  commissioners  or  the  staff  wields  more 
power.  The  commissioners  themselves  are 
unhappy.  One  of  them,  James  Needham,  re- 
cently called  for  a  single  administrator  to 
replace  the  multi-member  mechanism,  which 
he  said,  "Impedes  the  ability  of  the  agency 
adequately  to  respond  to  the  growing  needs 
of  the  securities  Industry."  Similar  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  Ash  Oonmils- 
slon.  And  Manny  Cohen,  a  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  SEC,  p>olnted  out 
last  month  that  the  SEC  Is  "In  bad  shape" 
because  of  "budget  and  personnel  prob- 
lems." 

The  President  has  Just  appointed  a  new 
chairman  of  the  SEC,  William  J.  Casey.  With 
his  advent  a  new  opportunity  opens  up  for 
new  and  better  relationships  between  the 
SEC  and  the  Industry  It  oversees.  The 
brokerage  Industry  is  changing  and  aroom- 
modatlng.  Is  prepared  to  admit  Its  mistakes 
of  the  past  and  Is  eager  to  gear  for  the 
markets  of  the  futtire.  The  challenge  to  the 
commission  Is  to  respond  In  kind — ^to  regu- 
late for  the  future,  not  the  past. 

Of  course  the  SBC  cannot  operate  properly, 
If  as  Manny  Cohen  said,  staff  members 
"can't  get  on  a  train  to  conduct  an  Investi- 
gation outside  of  Washington"  because  they 
cant  afford  It.  That  sounds  a  bit  too  frugal 
to  me.  For  fiscal  1970,  the  SEC  had  a  total 
budget  of  $21.9  million.  But,  unUke  most 
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other  government  agencies,  the  SEC  also 
generated  revenue:  It  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  about  $16.6  million  fr(»n  fees 
charged  for  registration  of  securities,  for 
charges  on  the  volume  of  transactions  on 
stock  exchanges,  and  for  fees  for  certain 
broker-dealer  registrations.  In  the  past,  for 
example  in  fiscal  1969,  the  SEC  has  actually 
turned  into  the  Treasury  amounts  larger 
than  lu  total  budget — In  business  terms,  it 
made  a  profit. 

Still,  the  fees  charged  are  very  modest.  For 
registration  of  securities,  the  fee  Is  one  fif- 
tieth of  1  %  of  the  total  amount  of  the  offer- 
ing. I  believe  the  industry  Is  in  a  position 
where  no  one  would  be  materially  damaged 
if  those  fees  were  doubled.  In  that  event,  the 
SEC  might  feel  free  to  ask,  and  to  get,  more 
money  from  the  Congress.  Staff  members 
could  afford  to  take  trains.  I  think  that 
would  mean  better  regulation  for  a  changing 
industry,  and  I  favor  It.  Merrill  Lynch  won't 
object — perhaps  strangely,  we  are  willing  to 
feed  the  hand  that  bites  xis. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  word  about  the 
economy  and  the  markets  as  we  read  them 
now.  You'll  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  do  not 
predict  the  stock  market  at  Merrill  Lynch — 
we  have  not  been  In  the  business  all  these 
years  without  learning  something.  It  is  said 
of  mules  that  they  will  work  for  you  for  ten 
years  In  return  for  a  chance  to  kick  you 
once.  Some  such  understanding  of  life's 
hazards,  I  think,  lies  behind  our  policy  of 
refusing  to  guess  where  the  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial Average  is  going  to  be  at  the  end  of 
the  yecw.  Our  prediction  would  only  oome 
back  to  kick  us  later  on.  Also,  our  caution 
comes  from  agreement  with  the  sage  who 
said  "there's  nothing  stable  In  the  world; 
uproar  Is  your  only  music." 

Still,  perhaps  I  can  shed  a  little  light. 
Oenerally,  despite  some  disappointments  in 
the  last  couple  of  months,  we  still  believe 
that  the  fundamental  trends  of  demand  in 
the  economy  are  strong.  Final  sales  of  cars 
and  the  rate  of  bousing  starts  are  both  mov- 
ing upward  In  an  encouraging  i>attern.  The 
gap  between  real  disposable  Income  and  real 
purchases  Is  narrowing — which  Is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  voliune  of  consumer 
goods  buying  Is  advancing  to  a  level  of  about 
3%  above  a  year  ago.  Disposable  Income  la 
growing  In  real  terms  despite  the  recession. 
And  the  rate  of  Increase  of  the  consumer 
price  index  has  oome  down  to  an  annual 
rate  of  less  than  3  percent. 

If  the  consumer  shows  more  confidence, 
that  will  give  the  economy  a  big  boost. 

On  the  less  exuberant  side,  we  are  worried 
about  the  prospect  of  an  escalating  budget- 
ary deficit.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's "1066"  target  for  the  GNP  for 
this  year:  our  estimates  run  closer  to  1046. 
That  brings  tis  to  a  projected  budgetary  def- 
icit of  around  $21  or  $22  blUlon.  While  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  economy  needs  consid- 
erable budgetary  stlmtilus,  that  strikes  us  as 
just  about  as  much  as  It  can  take.  If  the 
deficit  gets  greater,  either  because  of  a  tax 
cut  or  added  government  expenditures,  well 
be  worried  that  the  increased  profits  and 
decreased  Inflationary  pace  that  we  project 
for  the  third  and  fotirth  quarters  of  this 
year  may  be  Jeopardized. 

The  key  to  sound  grovrth  Is  productivity. 
Although  It  is  perking  up,  with  about  a  3% 
increase  In  the  first  quarter,  we  have  yet  to 
see  the  strong,  sustained  Improvement  that 
Is  needed.  If  productivity  were  to  go  to  4 
percent,  for  example,  that  would  bring  labor 
costs  down  to  a  3  percent  rate — a  sound  basis 
for  future  expansion.  Productivity  more  than 
any  other  Indicator  will  be  the  determinant 
of  the  immediate  future. 

Interest  rates  right  now  are  at  a  critical 
point.  Short-term  rates  fell  sharply  all  dur- 
ing 1970,  and  then  dropped  another  160  basis 
points  to  their  mid-March  low.  Now,  they  are 
rising  again,  to  about  4  percent  levels.  Guess- 
ing about  rates  Is  as  dangerous  as  predicting 
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the  market,  but  with  Increased  demand  f r  )m 
the  government  and  the  demand  from  bv  sl- 
ness  that  will  be  the  corollary  of  econoiilc 
revival,  we  expect  short-term  rates  will  pn  ib- 
ably  rise  somewhat. 

The  spread  between  long  and  short-te^m 
rates  Is  narrowing.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bo  ird 
Is  still  Increasing  the  money  supply  at  a  h;  gh 
rate — an  annual  rat*«  of  8i/^%  for  the  first 
quarter,  lOi/^  percent  for  the  four  we'ks 
ending  April  7.  Savings  Institutions  havK 
good  supply  of  money,  and  so  do  commercial 
banlcs. 

On  the  demand  side,  corporations  are  fen- 
terlng  the  market  with  bond  borrowings 
whose  volume  will  very  nearly  match  'he 
huge  borrowings  of  1970.  Mortgage  demand, 
business  loans,  consumer  credit;  and  govei'n- 
ment  borrowings  to  cover  that  deficit  I  sp<  ike 
of.  will  all  be  high.  Still,  Lionel  Edle's  ex- 
perts think  the  supply  Is  sufHclently  pier  tl- 
ful  so  that  long  term  rates  will  soon  h^ad 
somewhat  lower. 

What  I  have  said  about  Wall  Street  dbes 
not  add  up  to  a  prescription  for  the  mllliin- 
nlum.  None  of  us  Is  looking  for  that.  It  wo  ild 
hardly  suit  our  character.  Alexis  de  Tocq  le- 
vllle  said  that  "life  would  have  no  relish  (for 
Americans  If  they  were  delivered  from  ;he 
anxieties  which  harass  them."  New  anxlelles 
would  doubtless  take  the  place  of  the  (Id, 
even  If  all  my  suggestions  were  carried  o  ut. 
But  I'd  be  happy  to  cope  with  some  r  ew 
ones. 


THE     1052-CLASS     DE'S     AND     TfiE 
OTHER     SIDE     OF     THE     COHf 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE$ 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  disparagement  in  the 
press  of  the  1052-class  destroyer  escorts. 
One  of  these  ships,  the  U.S.S.  Hepbi^rn 
(DE-1055)  was  commanded  for  j  26 
months  during  precommissioning  ftnd 
commissioned  service  by  Comdr.  S.  j  D. 
Landersman,  U.S.  Navy.  i 

On  April  29.  Commander  Landersn^an 
was  relieved  by  Comdr.  J.  W.  Sellers,  IJ.S. 
Navy,  in  change  of  command  ceremonies 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Commander  Landersman's  remarksj  on 
that  occasion  present  an  eloquent  case 
for  this  class  of  ships  as  well  as  testi- 
mony of  this  oflBcer's  dedication  to  'his 
service  and  his  country.  The  rema(rks 
follow :  j 

Remarks  bt  Comsr.  S.  D.  Landersman,  t}SN, 

AT   Change  or  Command,  April  29,    1D71, 

U.S.S.    "Hepbttrn"     (DE    1055) .    Giji.»|  or 

TONltIN  ] 

Today  I  am  completing  26  months  of  duty 
on  this  ship,  I  have  taken  her  from  the  bi^ld- 
er's  yard,  through  commissioning,  accept- 
ance trials,  fitting  out,  shipyard  availabili- 
ties, shakedown,  fleet  exercises,  and  deploy- 
ment to  the  combat  zone.  No  officer  has  pad 
command  of  a  ship  of  this  class  as  long  fts  I 
have.  No  one  has  operated  a  ship  of  this 
class  as  much  as  I  have.  No  one  has  made 
as  many  landings.  One  of  the  other  sklp|>ers 
of  a  ship  of  this  class  called  me  the  "Dasin" 
of  the  1063  Class  Commanding  Officers.  W^en 
I  speak  It  Is  not  only  for  this  ship,  butj  for 
the  entire  class  of  ships. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  tl^lnk 
well  of  these  ships.  They  are  unlnfon|ied. 
There  are  many  people  who  waste  time  iand 
words  calling  these  ships  a  mistake.  Ifhey 
are  foolish.  The  ships  of  this  class  art  In 
the  fleet  now.  The  time  for  talk  about  trrlng 
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to  do  away  with  them  Is  past.  They  are  here, 
virlth  us  now.  This  Is  the  time  to  learn  how 
to  use  them,  not  abuse  them.  Rather  than 
criticise  these  ships,  we  must  employ  them 
In  the  roles  of  the  destroyers  they  are  re- 
placing, and  to  do  this,  operators  on  all 
levels  must  know  their  strengths,  their  weak- 
nesses, and  their  differences  and  how  to 
utilize  them.  We  must  learn  new  operating 
standards  and  techniques  and  accept  new 
concepts  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  employ- 
ment. 

When  I  reported  as  P»ro8pectlve  Command- 
ing Officer  of  this  ship  I  had  the  same  res- 
ervations and  doubts  that  many  of  the  de- 
tractors of  these  ships  espouse.  I  did  not 
enjoy  satisfaction  from  my  time  In  precom- 
missioning through  the  first  months  of  duty 
with  this  ship.  But  I  had  decided  on  a  philos- 
ophy which  Is,  after  all,  the  only  philosophy 
for  a  commanding  officer.  "I  will  do  every- 
thing In  my  power  to  make  this  ship  the 
best  that  It  can  be.  I  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  It  work.  And  after  I  have  thus 
tried.  If  It  still  does  not  perform  adequately, 
then  I  will  know  that  It  cannot  be  made  to 
work,  that  the  ship  Is  a  gross  mistake,  and 
I  win  bring  appropriate  attention  to  this 
fact." 

Criticism  of  the  ship  and  Its  class,  espe- 
cially by  a  commanding  officer  Is  Inappro- 
priate until  the  ship  has  been  given  time  to 
operate  at  sea,  where  a  ship  belongs.  An 
evaluation  based  on  less  Is  meaningless. 

A  commanding  officer  has  to  have  the  atti- 
tude that  "this  is  my  ship,  I  am  In  command 
of  It,  which  means  that  It  commands  me 
totally,  every  minute  of  every  day.  I  must 
make  it  function,  or  else  prove  that  It  can- 
not function." 

To  make  the  ship  function  properly  re- 
quired constant  analysis  of  problems  and 
every  conceivable  action  to  correct  these 
problems.  In  this  new  ship  we  constantly 
analyzed  the  problems  We  recommended 
solutions.  We  made,  In  many  cases,  our  own 
solutions.  Most  Importantly,  we  made  the 
ship  go. 

I  wrote  official  and  personal  letters  and 
messages,  made  phone  calls,  and  visited 
j)eople,  pointing  out  problems  that  existed  in 
this  ship  and  In  the  ships  of  this  class,  and 
recommending  solutions.  It  took  a  long  time. 
There  were  many  problems.  There  were  many 
people  who  did  not  want  to  act  to  correct  the 
deficiencies.  There  were  too  many  people  who 
opposed  change.  A  few  people  did  respond. 
But  progress  was  very  slow.  It  still  Is,  but 
progress  has  been  made.  Many  of  the 
deficiencies  of  this  class  ship  have  been 
corrected,  and  many  are  being  corrected.  We 
still  have  a  ways  to  go. 

But  the  reservations  and  doubts  that  I  had 
In  the  beginning  are  gone.  The  frustration 
and  the  lack  of  satisfaction  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  finest  sense  of  accomplishment, 
self  satisfaction,  and  Inner  personal  reward. 
I  have  no  reservations  and  doubts  about  this 
ship.  I  have  full  confidence  In  It  and  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  take  It  anywhere 
on  any  assignment.  It  Is  strange  that  the  only 
Navy  people  who  criticize  the  ships  of  this 
class  have  never  deployed  In  one.  The  press 
hasn't  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  any  of  ua 
out  here  In  the  Western  Pacific  about  these 
ships. 

During  this  deployment  with  the  TJ.S. 
Seventh  Fleet  Hepburn  has  performed  in 
more  varied  duty  assignments  than  most 
destroyers,  perhaps  more  than  any.  Naval 
gvinflre  support,  surveillance,  escort,  plane 
guard,  and  patrol  are  just  a  general  indica- 
tion of  these  duties.  A  more  exact  listing  In- 
cludes 13  different  destroyer  type  duty  assign- 
ments. The  ship  has  proven  that  it  Is  capable 
of  meeting  every  commitment.  Could  this  be 
done  In  a  ship  as  deficient  as  ovir  Ubelers 
woiild  have  us  believe? 

The  class  deficiencies  and  problems  of 
these  ships  are  well  advertised,  but  the  most 
Important  Ingredient  In  making  a  ship  per- 
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form  is  not  the  steel,  aluminimi,  hardware, 
electronics,  and  equipment.  It  Is  the  people, 
and  good  people  can  make  almost  any  ship 
work.  This  ship  has  excellent  people;  the 
Best  Crew  In  the  World. 

Just  before  we  deployed  to  the  Western 
Pacific  a  knowledgeable  officer  asked  me  If  I 
were  hesitant  to  go  to  a  combat  area  In  a 
ship  which  was  supposed  to  have  so  many 
deficiencies.  I  replied  that  my  crew  could  go 
in  a  bathtub  with  an  outboard  motor  and 
get  every  job  done. 

We  live  In  an  era  of  change  which  calls 
for  an  open  mlndedness  to  new  Ideas  and  an 
acceptance  of  change.  The  detractors  of  these 
ships  suffer  from  the  same  malady  that 
causes  so  much  difficulty  between  the  old 
and  young  of  today:  opposition  to  change. 
Just  because  we  have  operated  destroyers 
with  four  boilers  and  two  propellers  for  the 
last  60  years  Is  no  reason  to  say  we  must  do 
so  now.  "We've  always  done  It  that  way,"  Is 
by  Itself  a  poor  reason. 

The  destroyermen  of  these  new  DEs  are 
a  new  breed,  and  I  like  to  think  that  we  in 
Hepburn  are  pioneers  of  this  new  breed.  The 
new  breed  of  DE  destroyerman  comes  with 
a  new  fresh  attitude,  "we  only  need  one." 
One  boiler  operation  of  our  one  propeller, 
one  rudder,  and  one  gfun.  The  new  breed  of 
DE  destroyerman  Is  more  proficient  at  tak- 
ing care  of  his  equipment,  because  he  has 
only  one.  He  makes  It  work  because  he  only 
has  one  and  he  has  confidence  In  It.  More 
than  that  may  be  a  needless  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  like  that  attitude  displayed  by  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  one  of  the  other  ships  of 
this  class  when  he  was  asked  by  a  former 
destroyer  skipper  if  It  was  difficult  ship- 
handling  these  new  DEs.  He  snapped  back, 
"I  can  put  It  right  In  your  pocket!"  How 
many  officers  have  had  the  challenge  and 
thrill  of  backing  a  4000  ton  single  screw  DE 
with  a  large  sensitive  bow  mounted  sonar 
dome  into  a  berth  alongside  another  ship? 
How  many  officers  who  sit  behind  desks  and 
find  time  to  malign  an  entire  class  of  ship 
without  ever  operating  one,  will  ever  be  In 
such  a  position?  Only  the  new  breed  of  DE 
destroyerman  has  had  the  opportunity,  and 
he  does  It  on  one  boiler,  with  one  engine,  and 
hell  probably  use  one  tug.  It's  a  challenge, 
but  Is  being  done,  as  are  the  hundreds  of 
other  evolutions  necessary  to  make  these 
economical  ships  operate. 

I  would  enjoy  seeing  a  disparager  of  these 
ships  stand  here  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and 
tell  this  crew  that  this  ship  is  a  great  mis- 
take, that  It  cannot  defend  Itself,  that  It  U 
unreliable,  slow,  or  unable  to  perform  ade- 
quately. He  would  be  laughed  over  the  side, 
If  not  thrown. 

This  ship  has  fired  her  gvm  at  the  enemy 
m  Vietnam,  the  first  ship  of  the  class  to  do 
so.  We  were  the  first  to  plane  guard  for  an 
attack  carrier  and  the  flrst  to  embark  a  heli- 
copter detachment,  to  name  just  a  few  of 
our  firsts.  We  have  also  steamed  more  miles, 
and  more  days  between  refuelings  than  » 
destroyer  can,  and  in  a  long  transit  where 
fuel  is  so  precious  to  a  World  War  II  de- 
stroyer, we  can  operate  faster  than  those 
older  ships.  When  more  speed  Is  needed,  our 
second  boiler  can  be  brought  Into  use  and 
provide  enough  speed  for  any  assignment. 
These  new  DEs  are  among  the  fastest  ships 
on  two  boilers  In  the  destroyer  force.  And 
ni  teU  you  a  secret;  no  one  really  knows 
Just  how  fast  they  will  go.  We  only  know 
that  they  will  beat  anything  on  two  boilers. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  told  that  this  ship 
couldn't  be  ready  for  shakedown  training 
and  that  we  couldnt  get  through  shakedown 
training.  We  not  only  got  ready,  but  we  fin- 
ished ao  well  that  the  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations from  higher  authorities  flowed 
in  for  months.  We  were  told  that  this  ship 
couldnt  fire  night  illumination  and  destruct 
at  the  same  time  In  naval  gimfire  support 
because  we  didn't  have  the  necessary  equip- 
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ment.  We  fired  night  llliunlnatlon  and  de- 
struct with  what  we  had,  the  flrst  ship  of 
the  class  to  do  so,  and  taught  the  others  how 
It  was  done. 

This  crew  In  this  ship  can  accomplish 
anything  they  put  their  minds  to.  All  that  It 
takes  Is  for  someone  to  tell  them  they  can't 

do  it. 

For  that  reason  I  am  grateful  to  those 
who  calumniate,  deprecate,  and  malign  this 
class  of  ship.  It  will  result  In  even  greater 
performance  from  this  new  breed  of  DE  de- 
stroyermen. 

Among  the  many  acoomplistunents  of  this 
ship  of  which  I  am  particularly  proud  Is  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  had  a  man  killed  or 
seriously  Injured,  and  I  hope  that  that  rec- 
ord will  continue. 

Commander  Sellers,  who  is  about  to  relieve 
me.  Is  a  destroyerman  of  extensive  experi- 
ence. He  has  previously  conmdanded  2  ships, 
has  operated  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
has  served  In  duties  which  have  prepared 
him  well  for  this  command.  I  know  that 
Hepburn's  accompliahments  will  continue. 
My  last  order  to  this  crew  Is  serve  him  with 
the  same  devotion  and  provide  him  with  the 
same  support  you  have  given  me.  I  know 
that  you  will. 

My  thanks  to  you  officers  and  men  for 
making  this  ship  one  we  have  all  been  proud 
to  serve  In.  My  thanks  for  your  respect,  for 
your  patience  with  my  Idiosyncrasies,  for 
your  tolerance  of  my  moods,  for  your  trust. 
and  for  your  long  hours  of  hard  work  and 
watch  standing.  Being  your  Commanding 
Officer  has  been  a  rare  honor,  a  privilege  few 
men  are  fortunate  enough  to  experience. 
You  are  the  best  crew  in  the  World.  I  salute 
you. 


ANTIWAR  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 
Airo  PLANS  FOR  STOPPING  THE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the 
Communist  Daily  World  promulgates  the 
party  line  to  be  followed  by  its  faithful 
in  the  United  States  In  attempting  to 
undermine  and  eventually  destroy  the 
family,  religion,  free  enterprise,  and 
other  basic  and  traditional  institutions; 
so  does  the  local  Quicksilver  Times,  mem- 
ber of  the  Commimlst-oriented  Libera- 
tion News  Service  Underground  News 
Syndicate,  disseminate  orders  and  in- 
structions to  the  antiwar  fascist  brown- 
shlrt-like  shock  troops  now  creating  ten- 
sions and  agitating  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Never  since  Hitler's  Brown  Shirts 
have  any  "cobble  boots"  been  heard  in 
any  nation's  capital.  For  the  most  part  it 
is  the  same  old  program  with  the  same 
people — just  different  names  smd  more 
extreme  goals. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  be  made 
aware  of  the  various  groups  aiding  and 
abetting  the  hard-core  commies,  their 
dupes,  sympathizers,  and  allies  who  are 
precipitating  the  turbulence,  thereby 
causing  a  denial  of  constitutional  rights, 
an  inconvenience,  and  an  injustice  to  tlie 
peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens.  I  insert  a 
telephone  directory  of  cooperating  orga- 
nizations at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Qvilcksilver  Times] 
Phones 

Quicksilver  Times,  483-8000. 

Abortion  Counseling,  483-4832. 
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Amazing  Grace  Church,  333-1210. 

A.U.  Draft  &  Vocations  Center,  686-2386. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  483-3830. 

Catholic  Draft  CounseUlng.  832-1176. 

Catholic  Peace  Fellowship.  529-9704. 

Consumer  Help  Center,  362-4357. 

Citizens  Grievance  Center,  393-3333. 

Committee  for  Returned  Volunteers,  667- 
3776. 

Community  Bookshop,  833-8228. 

D.C.  Central  Library,  NA8-e776. 

Drug  Offenders'  Rights  Committee,  244- 
6688. 

DRUM,  726-7405. 

DMZ  GI  Coffeehouse,  737-3260. 

Emmaus  House  Draft  Counseling,  529- 
9704. 

Pabrangen,  667-7829. 

Free  Advice,  333-5596. 

Free  CUnlc,  966-5476. 

Food  Coop,  462-2818. 

Gay  Liberation  Front,  387-3134. 

Georgetown  Legal  Interns,  347-7518. 

GI  Office,  244-2831. 

G.  W.  Univ.  Draft  Center,  338-0182. 

High  School  Information  Center,  338-6318. 

Insurgent  Printing,  882-5229. 

IPS  (Institute  for  Policy  Studies),  234- 
9382. 

Jews  for  Urban  Justice,  547-8852. 

Job  Coop,  387-3390. 

Legal  Aid,  629-5179. 

Maryland  Student  Union,  654-6312. 

Mattachlne  Society,  363-3881. 

Mont.  County  Hotline,  949-6603. 

National  Lawyers'  Guild,  667-4567. 

National  Tenant's  Organization,  347-3358. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization,  347- 
7727. 

No.  Va.  HotUne,  627-4077. 

No.  Va.  MayDay  Collective,  321-7790. 

Newsreel,  833-8776. 

Peace  Center,  234-2000. 

People's  Law  Institute,  387-5760. 

People's  Peace  Treaty  Office,  347-7613,  347- 
7614,  347-7615. 

People  Power  Unlimited  (Job  Coop), 
234-6664. 

Pilot  District  Project.  332-6696. 

Off  Our  Backs,  462-4142. 

Rap  House,  234-8011. 

Rap  Shop.  667-3500. 

Rap-Id-Rescue,  676-7221. 

RockvlUe  Free  Clinic,  424-3928. 

Runaway  House,  462-1515. 

SANE.  546-4868. 

Second  House.  483-0622. 

Switchboard.  387-5800. 

Third  World  Coalition,  234-5566  or  844- 
0525. 

United  Farm  Workers,  687-0610. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  688- 
3321. 

Washington  War  Tax  Resistance,  646-6231 
or  546-8840. 

WAPU,  387-5437. 

Woman's  Liberation,  232-5145. 

Young  Socialists'  Alliance,  833-9560. 

I  have  pointed  out  on  several  occasions 
that  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies — 
IPS — has  planned  and  served  as  the  stra- 
tegic command  post  for  antl-Amerlcsm 
activities  such  as  the  present  antiwar 
demonstrations — see  Congressional  Rec- 
ords, volume  115,  part  28,  page  38598; 
volume  116,  part  28,  page  37417;  and 
pages  12475-12477  of  April  28,  1971.  I, 
therefore,  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  President  Nixon  can  continue  to 
tolerate  as  chairman  of  his  White  House 
Conference  on  Youth  a  man  who  has 
served  as  an  associate  fellow  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hard-working  tax- 
payers of  this  country  find  it  hard  to 
comprehend  why  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  favored  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  with  a  tax- 
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exempt  status.  To  grant  such  a  status  to 
any  group  which  aids  and  abets  the  en- 
emy in  its  effort  to  overthrow  the  Uj8. 
Constitution  should  be  considered  an  act 
of  treason  and  not  an  act  deserving  spe- 
cial privilege  by  tax  exemption. 

A  good  project  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connally  who  is  the  superior  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
or  for  the  President  who  Is  Secretary 
Connally's  boss  would  be  to  determine 
which  (rf  the  organizations  listed  above 
In  the  telephone  directory  are  enjoying 
a  tax-exempt  privilege;  and  to  immedi- 
ately hold  public  hearings  directed  to- 
ward revoking  such  favored  status  of 
any  organization  found  to  be  so  priv- 
ileged. It  is  an  insult  to  every  taxpayer 
and  every  serviceman  for  their  Govern- 
ment leaders  to  place  such  radical  and 
extreme  groups  in  a  tax-exempt  cate- 
gory. 

Every  effective  army  has  to  have  an 
organization,  be  trained,  be  provided  lo- 
gistic support,  and  know  what  to  do  In 
case  of  capture  by  the  enemy.  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  such  vital  in- 
formation passed  on  to  the  antiwar 
troops: 

elvertthino  yotj  need   to   b^ow   about 
May    Day 

people's  ctty 

West  Potomac  Park,  site  of  People's  City, 
has  been  liberated  since  the  Vietnam  Vets 
moved  In  April  19.  A  24  hour-a-day  permit 
has  been  granted  untU  May  10. 

The  roots  of  our  community  are  com- 
munes and  collectives  and  tribes  which  to- 
gether form  the  regions  and  constituency 
groups.  Each  regrlon  Is  going  to  have  to  initi- 
ate programs  and  activities  for  everybody 
else,  too  .  .  .  helping  It  all  come  together, 
bringing  the  war  home. 

Each  region  should  choose  representatives 
to  be  responsible  for  working  along  with  the 
services  and  activities  already  set  up.  These 
Include  food,  medical,  day  care,  movement 
centers,  information,  communications,  re- 
sistance training,  and  a  dally  newspaper. 
Speclflc  Information  can  be  gotten  at  the 
reception  centers. 

Each  region  should  divide  Into  groups  and 
have  those  groups  take  care  of  the  speclflc 
jobs  around  the  regional  camp — security, 
food,  thinking  about  tactics  and  discussing 
It  with  everyone,  etc.  Tactics  means  knowing 
the  city,  knowing  the  park  and  your  own 
location  In  the  park,  and  how  you  plan  to 
move  together  as  a  group. 

People's  City  is  going  to  be  our  home  for 
a  while.  We'll  all  get  together  In  Town  Meet- 
ings; annoiincements  will  be  made  on  the 
latest  Information;  a  message  board  will  be 
put  up;  and,  mimeographed  sheets  wUl  be 
put  out  to  pass  the  word  around. 

We  should  build  our  community  and  deco- 
rate It.  Put  up  flags  and  banners  and  signs — 
try  to  deflne  your  areas  so  that  we  give  shape 
to  the  space.  Make  bulletin  boards  and  walla 
for  murals  and  writings  and  posters  and 
notes.  Paint  the  sidewalks.  Silk  screen  our 
own  clothes.  We'll  have  movies  at  night  and 
plays,  skits  and  music  all  the  time. 

RECEPTION    CENTERS 

For  Information  In  Washington,  people 
should  contact  the  two  reception  centers. 
The  main  reception  center  will  be  located 
at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  2111  Florida 
Ave.  NW  and  may  be  reached  by  calling  265- 
5842  or  265-6838.  This  center  will  have  aU 
information  on  speclflc  topics — such  as 
Information  about  housing,  medical  and 
legal  aid.  (Other  numbers  for  information  on 
speclflc  topics — such  as  legal  aid  are  avail- 
able in  the  May  Day  phone  list,  see  page  8). 
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The  second  reception  center  will  be  a  tent 
marked  by  balloons,  flags,  and  signs  at  Peo 
ple'8  City,  West  Potomac  Park.  It  wltl  hare 
all  relevant  information  except  bbviBing. 
Botb  reception  centers  will  be  open  34  hours 
a  day.  | 

CAMP  SBCtTRTTY 

The  overall  community  security  is  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  Vietnam  Vets.  Each  re- 
gion should  choose  a  collective  to  help  the 
Vets.  Regions  should  also  set  up  security 
for  their  own  campsites. 

Sanitation  and  land  care 

Toilet  facilities  will  be  provided  Jsy  the 
Park  service.  Trash  cans  are  plentiful  at  the 
campsite  (why  not  bring  one  of  yoir  own 
ansrway),  so  there  Is  no  need  to  clutter  our 
community.  Dally  trash  pick  ups  ^111  be 
made.  < 

FEEDING   THE    AMESICONO 

Ralntree  Tribe  of  Indiana  and  David 
Martin  and  crew  from  New  Hampshire  will 
prepare,  distribute,  serve  and  wltlh  the 
help  and  work  of  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
clean  up.  Communal,  tribal  feasts  will 
nourish  us  with  granola  for  breakfast,  pea- 
nut butter  for  snacks,  and  a  vegetable,  rice, 
bean  salad  dinner.  Serving  time  Is  notjyet  set 
but  a  catherlng  gong  will  call  us  tdgether. 
We  will  serve  food  that  will  llbera(te  our 
bodies  from  unnutrltlous  and  poisonous 
foods,  and  build  us  up  for  the  action  which 
we  will  be  involved  In.  As  we  eat,  so  we  will 
become.  | 

Notice — Much,  much,  much  food  Is  Reeded. 
Please  bring  all  you  can  to  2111  Plorlia  Ave. 
NW,  the  main  Reception  Center.  Rlcel  rolled 
oats,  honey,  oil,  raw  vegetables,  tarrots, 
celery,  cabbage,  bouillon,  and  If  peot)le  are 
bringing  canned  goods,  contents  shcjuld  be 
green  beans,  kidney  beans,  chick  pea^  (gar- 
bonzo  beans).  Anyone  wanting  to  donate 
money,  '^rlte  a  check  to  People's  Peace 'Treaty 
and  send  It  to  1029  Vermont  Avenue  IfW. 

CHILD    CARE 

We  couldn't  have  a  community  Without 
our  children,  so  plans  are  In  the  making  for 
a  child  care  center  at  the  campsltei  Itself. 
This  facility  woiild  probably  be  In  uafe  until 
B4ay  3rd.  On  Mcy  3rd  we  will  take  otir  chil- 
dren to  Ebenezer  United  Methodist  dhurch, 
4th  and  D  Streets  SE.  For  complete  informa- 
tion, the  day  care  number  will  be  lilted  In 
the  telephone  directory  (call  411)  las  the 
Spring  Little  People's  Center. 

The  EHsenezer  Church  day  care  cen|er  will 
remain  open  tU  9:00  p.m.  each  evening;  aftei 
that  children  may  be  taken  to  the  m^ln  re- 
ception center  at  Quaker  House,  2121  ^ecatur 
Place  NW. 

MOVEMENT    CENTEKS 

Movement  centers  are  divided  Into  two 
categories:  regional  centers  and  training 
centers  for  the  People's  Lobby  and  t^e  May 

Activities. 

TRAINING    CENTERS 

Why  training?  The  war  continues  On  pot-r 
people  In  this  country  and  In  Indbcblna. 
The  Spring  Offensive  for  peace  and  Ji^tice  Is 
committed  to  Intensive  non-violent  aictions: 
People's  lobbying,  demonstrations  aiid  civil 
disobedience  May  3,  4,  ft  6.  For  these  ^tlons 
we  need  organization,  discipline  and|  train- 
ing. The  training  will  be  of  the  dem  jnstra- 
tors.  not  marshals,  who  will  work  out  their 
own  actions  and  discipline.  Trainers  will  pose 
situations  and  questions,  not  solutions  or 
authoritarian  positions. 

Training  will  be  an  exciting,  experimental, 
reflective  learning  process,  not  a  toji  down 
process  as  some  people  might  read  the  word. 
Some  of  our  actions  to  stop  the  wap  might 
lead  to  civil  disobedience  and  police  attack 
or  )all.  Let's  be  prepared. 

Information  will  be  available  at  the  re- 
ception centers  on  the  time  and  locaitlon  of 
meetings  on  training  in  organizing  Ijhe  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  actions:  sitting  In;  ireatlve 
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rapping:  police  attack;  non-violent  self-de- 
fens:;  civil  disobedience  and  Jail;  affinity 
groups;  target  strategy  ft  tactics;  creative 
lobbying.  Training  Is  also  available  on  first 
aid  and  legal  self-defense.  Trainers  can  come 
to  your  region  or  locality  for  training. 

There  will  be  five  target  training  centers 
for  the  People's  Lobby.  Each  center  will  stay 
open  all  week,  for  informational  purposes 
and  to  plan  smaller  actions  on  the  days  when 
their  target  Is  not  in  focus. 

Congress  (April  26) — Lincoln  Memorial 
Congregational  Temple,  room  203.  1851  9th 
St.,  NW. 

Selective  service  (April  27) — Science  Bldg., 
Georgetown  Univ..  37th  &  O  Streets,  NW. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  (April  28) — First 
Congregational  Church,  10th  &  O  Streets, 
NW. 

Health,  Education  &  Welfare  (April  29)  — 
William  Penn  House,  515  East  Capitol  St. 

Justice  Department  (April  30) — St.  Joseph's 
Priory.  4200  Harewood  Ave.,  NE. 

The  phone  numbers  of  each  of  these  cen- 
ters will  be  available  from  the  main  recep- 
tion center  at  2121   Decatur  Place,  265-5838 

Also,  one  or  two  mass  lobby  centers  will 
provide  daily  afternoon  training,  early  after- 
noon mass  meeting,  later  evening  training 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  mass  lobby  schedule 
People  will  be  training  into  Life  Action 
Teams  of  10  people  each  for  the  specific  scen- 
ario. (See  Calendar  for  April  29  and  30  lobby 
actions.) 

Some  specific  May  Day  target  training  will 
go  on  during  this  week  at  the  camp  site  and 
other  training  centers.  But  the  major  train- 
ing win  be  done  over  May  1  and  2.  Hopefully 
each  target  group  will  have  at  least  6-8  hoxirs 
of  training  before  May  3rd.  Contact  the  Re- 
ception Centers  for  further  information. 

REGIONAL   AND   GROTTP   CENTERS 

These  movement  centers  will  provide  In- 
formation on  regional  activities  and  have 
available  space  for  small  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions. The  following  movement  centers 
have  been  set  up  (If  your  group  or  region 
Isn't  listed,  contact  the  reception  centers 
for  Its  location) : 

Region  and  movement  center 

Upstate  N.Y.,  So.  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Florida:  Dumbarton  Methodist,  3130  O  Street 
NW.  FE3-7317. 

Pittsburgh,  Ohio,  Vermont:  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal, 2430  K  Street  NW. 

New  Hampshire :  FE7-2020. 

Boston:  St.  John's  Church,  3240  O  Street 
NW,  338-6677. 

Washington,  D.C..  No.  Virginia:  1750  Co- 
lumbia Rd.  NW,  387-1617  or  780-1235. 

New  York  City,  Long  Island:  3000  P  St. 
NW,  Rm.  410,  462-3232. 

Michigan:  1st  Baptist,  1326  16th  St.  NW, 
667-5092. 

Texas,  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  So.  Carolina. 
Mississippi:  15th  St.  Presbyterian,  16th  ft  R 
Street  NW,  234-0300. 

Connecticut.  Chicago,  Maryland,  New  Jer- 
sey, Western  Mass.,  Rhode  Island:  None. 

Central  &  Eastern  Penn.:  1st  Congrega- 
tional Ch.,  10th  ft  O  Streets,  NW. 

Indiana,  Wise,  Minn.,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Downstate  HI.,  Neb.:  628-1443. 

Women's  Center:  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
leth  &  Newton  Sts.,  NW  265-0142. 

Oay  May  Day:  All  Souls  Unitarian,  16th  it 
Harvard  NW.,  462-0006. 

ROCK   AND   SOUL  rESTTVAt 

Free  music!  Free  dope!  Free  food! 

Celebrate  the  people's  struggle  against  sex- 
Ism,  war,  racism,  and  repression.  Come  to 
the  MayDay  Festival  of  Life  and  the  Sunday 
Soul  Meeting  on  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds  May  1  and  2.  Music  will  be  provided 
by  Johnny  Winter,  Phil  Ochs,  Arlo  Guthrie, 
Jay  Giles,  Mandrill,  Holy  Modal  Rounders, 
Tim  Hardin,  Dreams,  Third  World,  Wilder- 
ness Road.  Mitch  Ryder.  Pride.  Richard  Pryor. 
Elephant's  Memory,  Swallow.  Jonathan  Ed- 
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wards,  and  many  more  (we're  still  waiting 
to  hear  from  James  Brown,  the  Jefferson 
Airplane,  and  the  Grateful  Dead,  for  sure). 

PHONES 

Reception  Center,  265-6838  or  266-6843 

MayDay,  347-7614  or  347-7616. 

Legal,  833-9480. 

Medical,  546-0024  or  646-0025. 

People's  Coalition,  737-8600. 

Quicksilver  Times,  483-8000. 

Switchboard,  387-5800. 

Free  Clinic,  966-6476. 

Women's  Liberation,  232-6145. 

Gay  Liberation  Front,  887-3134. 

Vietnam  Vets,  638-3321. 

Third  World  Coalition,  234-5566  or  844- 
0625. 

The  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Right* 
Is  providing  medical  care  for  all  the  spring 
demonstrations.  Their  number  Is  646-0024-35. 

Teams  of  medics  led  by  MD's  will  be  pres- 
ent at  all  actions.  A  church  basement  staffed 
by  internists  and  psychiatrists  will  be  open 
for  prolonged  care.  A  schoolbus  with  flm 
aid  supplies  will  be  placed  at  a  strategic 
location.  Portable  telephone  communications 
will  be  maintained  with  hospital  emergency 
rooms,  the  Mayor's  command  center,  and  the 
Mayday  command  center.  Amoulances  will 
be  provided  by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
hopes  to  hold  training  sessions  in  first  aid 
and  medical  consciousness  during  free  tlm«, 
probably  In  the  church  basement.  These  will 
not  be  to  train  medics  for  these  demonstra- 
tions but  for  the  future. 

The  number  for  medical  information  is 
646-0034  or  0025. 

Busted:  What  To  Do 
The  following  is  a  list  of  things  for  some- 
one to  do  if  he  or  she  gets  busted: 

(A)  When  you  get  busted: 

(1)  Remain  calm  and  be  observant. 

(2)  Once  you  are  busted  do  not  resist  be- 
cause assault  on  a  policeman  Is  a  felony.  Re- 
sisting may  now  be  treated  as  assault  In  D.C. 

(3)  Make  your  name  known  clearly  and 
loudly  so  that  those  around  you  will  know 
who  you  are. 

(4)  Get  the  name  and/or  badge  number  of 
the  arresting  officer. 

(5)  In  the  police  wagon  get  the  name  and 
phone  number  of  those  who  are  there  with 
you — especially  If  they  witnessed  your  bust. 

(6)  When  you  get  to  the  station,  you  only 
have  to  give  your  name  and  address  If  you 
want  to.  You  have  a  right  to  a  lawyer  before 
you  say  anything.  Give  them  your  name  and 
address,  and  do  not  answer  any  other  ques- 
tions. 

(7)  If  you  have  the  money  to  post  col- 
lateral then  you  can  pay  It  and  get  out  but 
you  should  ask  for  a  court  date.  You  can 
change  your  mind  later  and  forfeit  the  money 
by  not  showing  up.  This  will  result  In  a  con- 
viction, however.  If  you  are  wanted,  on  pro- 
bation, or  being  prosecuted  elsewhere,  pay 
the  money  and  get  lost. 

(8)  Keep  your  mouth  shut!!  You  can  only 
do  harm  by  talking,  so  keep  quiet!!  Do  not 
talk!! 

(9)  You  only  are  entitled  to  one  phone 
call  so  call  the  number  of  someone  whom  you 
are  sure  will  be  home  or  the  arrest  number. 
That  number  Is  833-9480.  Write  It  on  your 
forearm  now  in  ink 

(B)  When  someone  else  is  busted: 

(1)  Get  the  name  of  the  person  busted. 

(2)  If  possible  get  the  arresting  officers 
name  and/or  badge  number,  the  charge,  and 
where  they  are  Iselng  taken. 

(3)  Get  the  name  and  phone  numbers  of 
other  witnesses.  Later  get  this  information 
to  the  legal  aid  office  at  833-9480. 

(4)  If  you  can  raise  collateral  (usually 
$10.00  to  $25.00).  you  can  go  down  to  the 
cellblock  yourself  and  get  the  individual 
out.  If  they  have  the  money,  they  can  get 
themselves  out.  If  the  court  date  is  set  then 
the  money  will  be  refunded  If  the  individual 
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lifts  the  charges  dropped  or  Is  found  not 
guilty.  (It  itsually  takes  about  an  hour 
after  a  bust  for  the  police  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  have  someone.)  If  you  are  go- 
ing down  to  get  someone  out  there's  not 
any  point  In  extreme  haste. 

(6)  Whether  or  not  you  get  the  person 
out.  let  legal  aid  know. 

(6)  Be  observant  of  what  Is  happening 
when  you  see  a  bust  and  write  down  what 
you  see.   (dates,  time,  etc.) 

(C)  General  Information: 

(1)  Carry  some  dimes  so  that  you  can 
make  phone  calls. 

(2)  Carry  a  pen  and  some  paper  or  Index 
cards  so  that  you  can  write  down  the  arrest 
information  mentioned  above. 

(3)  Do  not  carry  any  address  books,  names, 
or  phone  numbers  or  the  like  that  you  do 
not  want  to  give  the  authorities. 

(4)  If  possible  carry  about  $26.00  In  cash 
as  the  police  will  not  accept  checks  of  any 
kind  as  collateral.  It  Is  l>est  to  conceal  the 
money  on  your  person  as  they  may  take 
your  personal  effects  when  they  place  you 
In  a  cell  and  they  are  often  not  returned. 

(6)  Do  not  answer  any  questional!  Keep 
quiet!! 

(6)  Remember  that  you  have  a  right  to 
a  lawyer.  If  you  are  unsure  as  to  what  to 
do  then  do  nothing  and  wait  for  a  lawyer, 
(ask  for  one  of  course.) 

(7)  Lawyers  will  be  available  in  cellblocks 
as  well  as  in  court.  If  you  wish  to  speak  to 
a  lawyer,  contact  bust  central. 

EMERGENCT    BAIL    FUND 

Bail  money  collected  by  groups  may  be 
kept  by  the  groups  for  individual  members 
or  transmitted  to  the  Emergency  Ball  Fund 
for  general  use.  For  direction  to  the  Emer- 
gency Ball  Fund  collection  people,  call  347- 
7618. 

Observe  that  the  troops  come  from 
various  parts  of  the  Nation  and  are  from 
communes,  collectives  and  tribes  which 
together  form  regions  and  constituency 
groups. 

As  revealed  by  the  above  communica- 
tion to  the  troops,  a  permit  was  given  to 
the  "People's  Army"  to  bivouac  in  West 
Potomac  Park  from  April  19  to  May  10. 

Tourists  visiting  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  residents  of  the  surroimding  area 
are  not  permitted  to  camp  overnight  in 
Potomac  Park  since  to  do  so  would  be  a 
deprivation  of  the  rights  of  others  and 
therefore  a  violation  of  the  law.  Why 
then  are  rabble  with  designs  to  disrupt 
the  orderly  operations  of  Government 
granted  a  privileged  sanctuary  in  the 
heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital  for  their 
campsite? 

The  permit,  according  to  a  press  re- 
port, was  revoked  Sunday  since  there 
would  have  been  a  threat  to  the  safety 
of  the  general  public  if  the  camp  permit 
had  been  permitted  to  continue  in  effect. 
While  the  revocation  was  in  order,  many 
question  why  the  permit  was  issued  in 
the  first  place. 

At  any  rate,  the  Commander  In  Chief 
certainly  bears  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  allowing  the  potentially  explosive 
situation  to  develop  sis  he  now  seeks  to 
gain  respectabiUty  as  a  champion  of  law 
and  order.  However  sincere  the  demon- 
strators may  have  felt  their  cause  to  be, 
by  now  they  should  understand  that  they 
were  used  by  the  administration  just  as 
the  Quebec  Liberation  Front  was  used  by 
Trudeau  to  gain  public  support  for  hlm- 
s^  as  a  strong  advocate  of  law  and 
order  in  Canada. 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  taxpayers  to 
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know  that  they  are  paying  the  full  costs 
of  the  operation  including  ecological 
damages  and  toilet  facihties  for  the 
"People's  Army." 

Before  engaging  in  combat  an  army 
must  have  a  mission  and  be  well  in- 
structed regarding  overall  strategy,  tac- 
tical procedures  for  specific  skirmishes 
and  the  targets  to  be  attacked.  I  insert 
instructions  of  this  nature  provided  the 
antiwar  troops: 

Mat  Dat  Strategy,  Tactics,  and  Targets: 

Shutting  Down   the   Government 

stratigt 

Washington,  DC.  is  a  colony.  It  Is  ruled  by 
a  committee  of  Congress  made  up  of  racist 
white  southerners.  The  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  people  living  In  Washington  are  black. 
Virtually  the  only  Industry  in  Washington 
is  the  Federal  Government  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  employees  being 
white  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  upper 
echelon  employees  being  white.  "This  means 
that  most  employees  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment conmaute  to  work  each  day  from  the 
suburbs  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Because  of  the  racist  nature  of  the  Federal 
Government,  closing  down  the  apparatus 
that  controls  the  War  against  Indochina  and 
America's  oppressed  is  a  relatively  easy  oper- 
ation if  it  is  coordinated. 

Twenty-one  targets  have  been  selected  for 
the  Mayday  actions.  The  targets  (see  m^) 
are  broken  into  two  general  categories:  (1) 
traffic  circles  and  (2)  bridges.  These  targeu 
if  blocked  during  the  early  morning  rush 
hour  will  seal  off  the  Federal  Triangle  area 
of  Washington  and  the  Pentagon.  All  of  the 
targets  selected  deal  directly  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  blocking  these  targets  will 
have  a  minimimi  Impact  on  the  surrounding 
black  community.  These  targets  were  spe- 
cifically chosen  to  minimize  disruption  of 
the  black  community.  No  disruptive  actions 
will  take  place  North  of  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW  or  East  of  6th  Street,  SE  and  NE, 
which  are  the  borders  of  the  black  cotn- 
munlty. 

Our  disruption  of  Washington  must  lae 
seen  as  an  attack  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, specifically  those  sections  dealing  with 
the  war  against  the  people  of  Indochina  and 
America.  It  must  not  be  seen  as  an  attack  on 
the  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  wish  to  win  them  as  allies  and  so  we 
need  to  minimize  their  antagonism  towards 
us. 

By  May  3  every  government  employee  will 
know  that  to  attempt  to  get  to  work  he  or 
she  will  have  to  brave  a  six  hour  traffic  Jam. 
We  are  attempting  to  create  a  "four-day 
weekend"  consciousness  among  government 
employees.  If  this  is  successful,  any  employf-^s 
caught  in  traffic  Jams  will  blame  themselves 
for  attempting  to  get  to  work  and  therefore, 
not  us. 

Our  tactical  approach  to  stopping  the 
government  Is  decentralization  and  concen- 
tration. By  this  we  mean  that  the  targets 
are  decentralized  and  oui  demonstrators  are 
concentrated.  No  target  will  have  less  than  a 
thousand  demonstrators  and  no  major  target 
(See  map.  Targets  bearing  asterisks  will  have 
more  than  three  thousand  demonstrators.) 
Our  targets  are  decentralized  to  (a)  lns\ire 
the  total  halt  of  traffic  and  (b)  to  Increase 
the  difficulty  of  Federal  forces  containing 
our  demonstrations. 

Our  numbers  are  concentrated  In  an  effort 
to  defeat  the  Federal  forces'  primary  defen- 
sive tactic  which  is  dispersal  (dividing  us 
into  small  units)  and  containment  (Isolating 
the  small  unity) . 

communications 

For  oommunlcations,  we  suggest  regions  to 

secure  bull  horns  and  short  range   walkie- 

talkiee.  The  walkie-talkie  operators  need  to 

be  familiar  virlth  the  equipment  and  establish 
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codes  to  prevent  Interception  and  false  In- 
formation from  being  beamed  In  on  their 
frequencies.  The  radios  can  be  easily  jammed 
or  be  made  useless  by  false  messages  being 
beamed  in,  so  you  should  establish  an  alter- 
nate system  such  as  runners.  The  May-day 
collective  will  maintain  several  coordination 
centers  and  Is  setting  up  several  alternative 
means  of  communication.  We  will  monitor 
all  police  and  military  frequencies  to  pro- 
vide up  to  date  information  for  all  par- 
ticipants. The  information  will  be  sent  out 
over  AM  radio  frequencies  from  special  mo- 
bile transmitters.  These  transmitters  will 
broadcast  May  3  and  4  over  clear  channels 
and  cover  all  twenty-one  target  areas.  Every 
participant  should  bring  a  transistor  radio. 

Our  own  logistic  preparation  should  be 
oriented  towards  Individual  self-contained 
units.  People  should  bring  wire  cutters  for 
fences,  squeeze  bottles  of  water  for  gas,  bam- 
boo flutes,  tamborlnes  for  people's  music, 
balloons  and  flowers  for  Joy.  dope  and  food 
to  share  with  the  GI's  and  fellow  demonstra- 
tors. 

tactical  approaches 

The  follow;  rg  are  a  few  of  the  nonviolent 
civil  dlsobedle.ace  tactics  being  planned  by 
various  regions. 

Waves. — The  regional  groups  will  be  broken 
into  units  of  10-16  people.  Monday  morning 
the  units  will  move  In  waves  one  unit  in  each 
wave,  onto  the  road.  They  will  sit  down  in 
a  circle,  and  pass  the  pipe  and  play  muslo 
until  traffic  is  stopped.  The  next  wave  will 
then  move  to  the  road.  This  will  last  until 
noon  when  people  will  return  to  the  Liber- 
ated Zone  (West  Potomac  Park).  The  same 
thing  will  happen  Tuesday.  People  will  move 
on  Wednesday  to  the  Capitol  and  stay.  This 
tactic  Is  partlciilarly  effective  at  traffic  cir- 
cles where  there  are  many  roads  leading  Into 
the  circle. 

Street  party. — The  regional  group  will 
move  In  mass  to  their  circle  target  playing 
music  and  dancing  getting  as  close  as  they 
can  to  the  target.  They  will  disperse  if  gassed 
or  charged  with  batons  but  always  regroup. 
They  stay  put  If  threatened  with  arrest. 

Troop  teach-in. — The  region  will  encircle 
troops  guarding  a  circle  or  line  tip  several 
deep  along  troop  lines  protecting  bridges. 
They  will  establish  a  one  to  one  relationship 
to  Grs  and  demonstrate  solidarity.  Food  and 
dope  will  be  passed  out.  If  a  large  group  of 
GI's  come  over  to  our  side  the  breach  will 
be  filled  with  demonstrators  moving  through 
and  sitting  In  on  the  target  road.  The  May- 
day legal  ffu:Ultlee  will  have  special  aectlona 
to  serve  troops  who  join  us  and  a  special  GI 
counseling  center  wilX  be  located  in  the  Uber- 
ated  Zone.  These  regions  are  bringing  wlr« 
cutters  to  get  through  fences  to  the  GI's. 
Wedges  and  other  formations  sent  to  break 
up  the  concentrations  of  demonstrators  will 
be  absorbed  amoeba-Uke  and  and  given  In- 
tensive arguments  about  why  they  should 
join  us. 

Sit-in. — The  region  will  march  up  a  street 
towards  a  circle  or  bridge  and  when  con- 
fronted by  police  or  troops  will  sit  down. 
They  will  maintain  their  ground. 

LAY  OP  the  land 

"ITie  District  of  Columbia  is  most  Ukely 
one  of  the  easiest  cities  to  xmderstand  and 
travel  within,  for  it  was  one  of  the  few  which 
was  laid  out  by  a  city  planner. 

The  district  is  sectioned  off  Into  four  areas. 
designated  North  West,  North  East,  and 
South  West  and  South  East.  Base  lines  for 
these  sections  are  North,  East,  and  South 
Capitol  Streets  and  an  Imaginary  line  ex- 
tending West  from  the  Ct^jltol  Building. 

Numlsered  streets  run  north  to  south;  the 
lettered  streets  travel  east  to  west.  House 
and  buildings  number  for  each  section  start 
at  each  base  line.  For  example,  the  900  block 
on  "C"  Street,  NW  is  between  9th  and  10th 
Streets,  NW.  The  300  block  on  7th  Street, 
SW  is  between  "C"  and  "D"  Streets,  SW. 
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Aa  one  travels  North,  and  the  singled  let 


new 
Morels, 


tered  paths  and  trails  In  DC.  and,  a 
sequence  appears,  of  one  syllable 
atartlng  with  "A"  begins.  For  Instande,  In 
one  part  of  NW  Washington,  Benton.  Calvert 
Davis,  Edmunds,  Pulton,  Garfield,  etof  ap- 
pear, following  "W"  Street. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is  numbered  the 
same  as  lettered  trails:  Connecticut  A'enue 
Is  the  same  as  a  numbered  path.  Most  other 
diagonal  paths  and  trails  have  no  standard 
pattern.  j 

TAEQXT  srrzs 

1.  81t«  one,  Rossi yn  Plaza,  Is  on  thfl  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Bridge, 
which  connects  George  Washington  park- 
way, Lee  Highway.  Route  66  and  Fort;Myer 
Drive.  It  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  hfavlly 
traveled  single  areas  In  the  entire  Metro- 
politan area. 

Site  one  affords  excellent,  low  flat,  open 
areas  which  are  adjacent  to  or  near  all  the 
aforementioned  major  highways  from 
Northern  Virginia. 

Just  North  of  Rosfilyn  Plaza  Is  the  Mar- 
riot  Hotel,  where  It  was  found,  the  'High 
Command"  of  the  Pentagon  regularly  dine. 
As  one  leaves  Key  Bridge,  travelling  iWest, 
the  Marrlot  Hotel  Is  clearly  visible  oh  the 
right  and  It  provides  an  excellent  staging 
area  and  superb  parking  facilities. 

Traffic,  during  rush  hour  Is  nortnaUy 
stalled,  and  It  Is  believed  that  It  would  pre- 
sent extreme  problems  for  the  defense  rorces 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  prevent  any 
disruption  of  traffic  from  not  occurrlngj  Mas- 
sive defense  of  Rossi  yn  Plaza  would 
mally  disrupt  traffic,  one-third  of 
travels  to  the  Pentagon,  and  the  d( 
forces  would  thus  be  doing  our  Job. 

Also,  use  of  gas  In  Roaelyn  Plaza 
prohibitive  since  It  Is  directly  adjac< 
the  btislness  section  of  Arlington  ai 
••prestigious"  Marrlot  Hotel.  Their  relu* 
of  using  gas,  however.  Is  naturally  nc 
tain;  we  are  merely  speculatln( 
probability. 

2.  Site  two,  the  DC.  side  of  Key  Bi 
restrictive   In   area  and  severely   11ml 
mobility.   "M"   Street  can   be  easily 
by  defense  forces.  i 

Thirty-fourth  and  thirty- fifth  streets  are 
extremely  steep,  and  can  be  easily  blocked 
by  police  without  affecting  the  flow  ol  traf- 
fic at  all.  I 

The  traffic  both  to  and  from  Key  Brljdge  Is 
Intense;  congested  traffic  Is  n<MTnaily  a  [prob- 
lem during  rush  hour.  Whltehurst  Hl^way, 
which  travels  under  Key  Bridge  Is  a^ajor 
thoroughfare  and  can  be  relatively  easily  dis- 
rupted from  a  flat,  open  area  which  ^s  di- 
rectly adjacent  to  Key  Bridge,  "M"  Street  and 
Whltehurst.  One  word  of  caution:  this  open 
area  Is  extremely  small,  perhaps  supporting 
only  several  hundred  people. 

3.  This  area  Is  a  comparatively  Isolat^  re- 
gion, leading  to  the  Theodore  Rodveselt 
Bridge  from  the  Virginia  side.  There  Is  ^  very 
great  expanse  of  open  grassy  plains  Iwhlch 
lies  next  to  the  George  Washington  |  Park- 
way, Arlington  Blvd.,  which  leads  directly  to 
the  Pentagon,  and  Route  66,  which  (greets 
traffic  onto  the  TR  Bridge. 

This  area,  normally,  carries  relatlvelj  little 
traffic.  However,  If  Rosslyn  Plaza  IJ  dis- 
rupted, there  Is  the  pwsslblllty  that  |trafflc 
oould  be  diverted  to  TR  Bridge  via  Roi^te  66. 

4.  The  DC.  entrance  to  the  TR  brldke  has 
one  open  land  area  which  can  accommodate 
large  numbers  of  people.  This  area  is  the 
groimds  for  the  Kennedy  Performing  Arts 
Center,  presently  under  construction. 

The  Kennedy  Arts  Center  lies  adjacmt  to 
Rock  Creek  Parkway,  a  major  interchaige. 

6.  The  Virginia  side  of  the  Arllngtoii  Me- 
morial Bridge  contains  acres  upxsn  ack'es  of 
open  space  leading  to  the  bridge.  Iti  the 
event  that  Port  Myer  Drive  Is  disrupted  at 
Roaslyn  Plaza  (see  site  1).  Memorial  Drive 
may  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  road  tq  Port 
Myer  by  Federal  Authorities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Also,  In  the  event  all  points  South  are 
effectively  disrupted,  Arlington  Ridge  Road, 
which  changes  into  Route  110,  may  be  util- 
ized as  one  of  the  prime  access  roads  from 
Northern  Virginia  to  the  Pentagon. 

6.  There  is  much  land  which  can  sever  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  entrance  from  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  grounds  and  the  entrance 
to  Rock  Creek  Creek  Parkway,  and  Ohio  Drive 
South.  There  are  very  large  grassy  areas  west 
of  Lincoln  Memorial  facing  the  Potomac  ad- 
jacent to  Ohio  Drive. 

7.  Washington  Blvd.,  containing  the  only 
direct  access  roads  to  the  Pentagon  from 
northern  points,  contains  large  expanses  of 
flat  open  areas. 

Sjyeclflcally,  the  first  access  route,  fed  from 
Arlington  Blvd.  leads  to  the  Pentagon  North 
Parking  Area,  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
cars  arrive  dally.  The  terrain  Is  flat  and  open 
and  is  bounded  from  the  north  by  the 
Boundary  Channel. 

The  second  access  route.  Highway  110,  leads 
from  the  area  near  Rosslyn  Plaza  directly  to 
the  Pentagon  grounds  Itself.  It  travels  under 
Washington  Blvd,  and  splits  off  Into  a  small 
operational  access  road  which  leads  onto 
the  Pentagon  ground  Itself. 

There  exists  in  and  around  the  Pentagon 
grounds,  very  large  flat  open  spaces,  particu- 
larly the  area  Just  north  of  the  Pentagon. 

Resistance  from  authorities  is  expected  to 
be  very  rough,  although  It  will  be  difficult  to 
execute  without  a  general  disruption  of 
traffic  which  achieves  a  potential  goal. 

8.  The  loop  Just  west  of  the  Pentagon  serves 
the  Naval  annex,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Pentagon  personnel  via  Washington  Blvd. 
"North  to  South",  from  the  Arlington  Bridge. 
Columbia  Pike,  and  Shirley  Highway.  East 
and  West. 

Just  south  of  the  loop,  massive  road  con- 
struction is  underway.  There  are  acres  upon 
acres  of  flat  open  space  at  the  loop  on  Wash- 
ington Blvd.  and  the  access  ramp  from  Shir- 
ley Highway  "West"  are  vulnerable  to  disrup- 
tion particularly. 

The  Loop,  speclflcally.  is  the  main  feed-In 
to  the  Pentagon  South  Parking  Area,  and 
disruption  of  this  general  area  coxild  have 
demonstrable  effects. 

9.  Shirley  Highway,  Just  south  of  the  Pen- 
tagon South  Parking  Area  boasts  large  bushes 
which  tend  to  obscure  visibility  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Parking  Area  considerably. 

Shirley  Highway  Is  probably  the  key  road 
to  the  Pentagon,  the  U.S.  Naval  Annex  and 
Henderson  Hall,  headquarters  for  the  U.S. 
Marines,  the  latter  two  both  off  Washington 
Blvd.,  west  of  the  Pentagon  South  Parking 
Area. 

Expect,  however  to  flnd  tight  restrictions 
on  mobility,  as  Federal,  local  and  military 
authorities  will  attempt  to  keep  these  areas, 
particularly  Shirley  Highway  open. 

10  Sc  11.  The  Rochambeau  Bridge  and 
George  Mason  Bridge  are  possibly  the  two 
most  heavily  traveled  bridges  leading  to  and 
from  Washington,  D.C.  The  Rochambeau 
Bridge  directs  traffic  Into  D.C.  and  the  Mason 
Bridge  delivers  traffic  Into  Virginia.  Both 
bridges,  for  simplicity,  are  known  as  the  14th 
Street  Bridge  complex. 

In  addition,  the  14th  Street  Bridge  Is  added 
greater  Importance  because  over  70  "^f  of  the 
traffic  flows  to  and  from  the  Pentagon. 

The  two  main  arteries  are  the  George 
Washington  Parkway  and  Shirley  Highway 
This  Is  a  large  open  area  of  several  acres  be- 
tween both  the  Rochambeau  and  Mason 
Bridges,  which  also  shares  Its  borders  with 
the  George  Washington  Parkway  and  the  Po- 
tomac River. 

Just  south  of  the  14th  Street  Bridge  Is  the 
Marrlot  Hotel  which  offers  a  large  parking 
lot.  East  of  the  Marrlot  Hotel  and  south  i-f 
Shirley  Highway,  an  additional  several  acres 
of  open  flat  land  exists. 

There  appears  little  likelihood  that  gas 
would  be  utilized  here,  because  of  the  proxim- 
ity to  the  Pentagon  and  the  Marrlot  HoteL 
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12.  The  D.C.  side  of  the  14th  Street  Bridge 
is  one  of  the  more  heavily  travelled  thor- 
oughfares In  D.C.  Approximately  70%  ol  Xbt 
traffic  here  will  be  Pentagon  Personnel. 

The  Jefferson  Memorial  grounds  provide 
low  level  open  spaces  for  massive  gatheringt. 
The  area,  however,  will  provide  many  logisti- 
cal problems  as  the  dlsi>ersal  and  contain- 
ment tactic  the  federal  authorities  can  em- 
ploy can  be  Ideally  Implemented  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  grounds. 

The  Importance  of  this  Juncture  Is  the  fact 
that  an  enormous  rate  of  traffic  flow  will  be 
traveling  to  the  Federal  Triangle,  where  most 
of  the  government  operates. 

Speclflcally,  the  most  vulnerable  area  Is  the 
exit  of  the  14th  Street  Bridge  leading  to  the 
Case  Memorial  Bridge  and  14th  Street.  There 
is  one  Intersection  which  joins  both  Immedi- 
ately following  the  exit  of  the  Bridge. 

13.  Washington  Circle  Itself  is  massive  and 
can  accommodate  large  numbers  of  people. 
However,  other  than  the  Circle,  there  is  little 
room  for  .  .  .  gathering.  Adjacent  to  the  circle 
Is  the  George  Washington  University  Hospi- 
tal, with  its  emergency  entrance  facing 
Washington  Circle. 

There  are  several  prestigious  luxury  apart- 
ments north  of  the  circle  which  occupy  most 
of  the  Immediate  land.  "K"  Street,  in  addi- 
tion to  intersecting  with  the  circle,  travels 
under  the  circle  which  might  provide  other 
complications. 

It  Is,  however,  a  major  site,  Intersecting 
Pennsylvania,  six  blocks  from  the  White 
House,  with  main  artery.  New  Hampshire 
Avenue. 

14.  Dupont  Circle,  a  crucial  intersection 
where  much  traffic  flows  from  the  downtown 
"Federal  Triangle"  to  the  affluent,  predomi- 
nantly white  NW  section  and  Maryland  sub- 
urbs. 

The  circle  Itself  Is  open  and  provides  easy 
accessibility  to  any  of  the  particular  arteries 
Joined  at  Dupont. 

Some  of  the  more  notable  landmarks  at 
Dupont  are  the  Iraq  Embassy.  Rlggs  National 
Bank,  the  Washington  Club  and  a  Peoples 
Drug  Store. 

Some  caution  must  be  exercised  at  Ehipont 
Circle  for  Connecticut  Avenue  travels  under 
the  circle,  from  north  to  south. 

15.  Scott  Circle,  three  blocks  from  Dupont 
Circle  sports  much  open  land  not  only  on  the 
Circle  green  Itself,  but  also  in  front  of  the 
Gramercy  Hotel,  which  is  south  of  the  Circle 
on  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  Also,  there  is  a 
small  lot  adjacent  to  Scott  Circle  where  the 
abandoned  Philippines  Embassy  stands. 

The  main  arteries.  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island  Avenues  and  16th  Street  are  often 
heavily  travelled. 

There  Is  also  much  open  space  In  front  of 
the  Australian  Embassy  and  the  Iniamous 
National  Rifle  Association,  which  are  at  op- 
posite ends  of  Scott  Circle  on   16th  Street 

16.  Thomas  Circle  is  a  key  Junction  for 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  Avenues.  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  runs  beneath  Thomas  Cir- 
cle, yet  there  Is  a  large  open  area,  capable  of 
sustaining  several  hundred  people,  directly 
south  and  adjacent  to  the  Western  end  of 
the  Massachusetts  underpass. 

Thomas  Circle  green  Is  long  and  thin,  di- 
vided into  three  separate  areas  by  the  circle 
access  roads. 

The  Sonesta  Hotel  provides  some  area  for 
mobility,  which  lies  directly  north  of  Thomas 
Circle. 

Between  14th  Street  and  Massachusetts 
Avenues,  Just  east  of  the  Circle  green  is  a 
large  parking  lot  which  Is  unrestricted. 

17.  Mt.  Vernon  Square,  joining  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  Avenues  with  "K"  Street, 
provides  a  large  area  for  manueverabiUty  In 
the  green  itself,  where  the  D.C  Public  Li- 
brary Is  located.  Directly  west  of  the  Library 
there  Is  much  land,  which  Is  increased  by  a 
church  on  "K"  and  Massachusetts  Avenues, 
overlooking  the  library. 

18.  The    Commodore    intersection,    near 
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Union  Station  has  a  large  open  area  directly 
across  from  the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Headqiiarters. 

The  two  main  arteries  at  Conmiodore, 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  North  Capitol 
Street,  He  adjacent  to  this  open  area,  where 
perhaps  Vt  acre  of  Ituid  Is  available.  The  area 
Is  also  several  blocks  from  the  Senate  Office 
Building. 

19.  Stanton  Park,  a  lower-middle  class  res- 
idential area,  two  blocks  east  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building,  is  a  small  open  area,  meas- 
uring approximately  75  yards  In  length  and 
21  yards  In  width. 

With  the  exception  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland  Avenues,  which  intersect  at  Stan- 
ton Park,  there  is  little  of  Importance.  A  gas 
station,  a  small  church  and  a  laundromat  All 
Its  borders. 

20.  Seward  Square,  two  blocks  away  from 
the  5th  precinct  of  the  D.C.  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  three  blocks  away  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  Office  Building,  has  a 
small  area  of  open  land,  where  North  Caro- 
lina and  Pennsylvania  Avenues  intersect. 

It  Is  one  of  the  major  crossroads  into  the 
Federal  Triangle  from  points  east  and  south- 
east of  D.C. 

One  disadvantage  Is  that  Seward  Square 
is  divided  into  4  sections,  thus  forcing  any 
large  group  to  be  vulnerable  to  the  dispersal 
and  containment  strategy  of  the  defense 
forces. 

21.  Folger  Park,  although  seemingly  Insig- 
nificant, does  serve  a  vital  purpose.  Should 
the  Seward  Square  disruption  succeed,  all 
eastbound  traffic  would  prevent  much  traffic 
arriving  from  eastern  points  to  the  Federal 
Triangle  from  reaching  their  destination. 

Folger  is  a  small  park  In  a  semi-residential, 
semi -commercial  area.  It  is  relatively  Isolated 
and  Is  two  blocks  south  of  the  House  Office 
Buildings. 

RXCIONAL    TARGETS 

The  following  regional  targets  have  already 
been  determined  by  partlclpcmts  from  those 
areas.  Further  Information  and  developments 
are  available  at  the  MayDay  information  tent 
In  People's  City. 

Regions  and  targets 

Upstate  N.Y.,  So.  Virginia,  No.  Carolina, 
Florida — Key  Bridge  (1  &  2). 

Pittsburgh.  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Ver- 
mont— Roosevelt  Bridge  (3  &  4) . 

Boston— Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  (5 
&6). 

Washington,  D.C,  No.  Virginia— 14th  St. 
Bridge  (11&12). 

New  York  City,  Long  Island — Dupont  Cir- 
cle (14). 

Michigan — Washington  Circle  ( 13 ) . 

Texas,  Ark.,  So.  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Miss., 
Georgia,  Alabama — Scott  Circle  (15). 

Conn..  Chicago,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Western  Mass.,  Rhode  Is.— Mt.  Vernon 
Square  (17). 

Central  &  eastern  Perm.,  Indiana,  Wise., 
Minn.,  Mo.,  Kansas,  Etownstate,  El.,  Nebras- 
ka— Intersection  of  Pennslvanla  &  Constitu- 
tion. 

Gay  May  Day — Surprise  target. 

It  Is  my  opinion  based  on  facts  avail- 
able and  personal  first-hand  observation 
that  the  so-called  nonviolent  "antiwar" 
demonstration  is  intended  as  a  trial 
f*"!— a  rehearsal  or  training  exercise — 
for  the  shock  troops  to  ascertain  their  re- 
action under  nonviolent  conditions,  and 
to  determine  Just  how  much  the  troops 
would  be  permitted  to  get  away  with  in 
their  "peaceful"  maneuvers. 

The  entire  operation  provides  a  classic 
exercise  of  the  tactic  of  pressure  from 
below  and  pressure  from  above  which 
Communists  used  so  successfully  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  subverted 
countries  in  gaining  control  of  those  once 
free  countries.  The  invading  hordes  of 
degenerates  and  misguided  young  ideal- 
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ists  from  collectives  and  communes 
throughout  the  country  provide  the  pres- 
sure from  below  while  their  cohorts  in  po- 
sitions of  power  in  government,  religion, 
news  media,  and  other  areas — who  co- 
operate with  the  enemy  by  granting  them 
special  privileges,  carrying  on  public  re- 
lations, supplying  them  with  money  and 
logistic  support  or  aid  and  abet  them  in 
other  ways — provide  the  pressure  from 
above.  The  great  majority  of  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle between  these  two  pressures. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said 
that  if  the  United  States  ever  succumbed 
as  a  nation  it  would  not  be  as  a  result 
of  invasion  from  without  but  rather  sub- 
version from  within.  I  was  disappointed 
over  the  recent  vote  to  reduce  funds  to 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
which  has  performed  such  a  creditable 
task  in  keeping  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  informed  with  regard  to  sub- 
versive forces  in  our  country. 

What  must  be  done  now  to  strengthen 
our  internal  security  is  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  effective  laws  to  curb 
subversives,  Communists  and  to  punish 
traitorous  activities.  Freedom  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  prudence.  We 
must  no  longer  grant  freedom  to  those 
who  use  their  freedom  to  destroy  free- 
dom of  others. 

However,  there  is  another  problem.  We 
have  had  statutes  in  the  past  to  pro- 
tect our  internal  security  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  knocked  them  down. 
Since  the  High  Court  continues  to  act  as 
if  soft  on  subversion  and  international 
movements  which  undermine  American 
institutions;  Congress,  as  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  must  assert 
its  constitutiontil  power  to  remove  from 
the  Supreme  Court  any  appellate  juris- 
diction in  cases  emanating  from  laws 
made  by  Congress  to  protect  the  internal 
security  of  the  country.  This  is  our  pow- 
er to  do. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  consider  a 
bill  such  as  my  H.R.  390  to  impose  re- 
strictions upon  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  insert  the 
text  of  H.R.  390  and  several  pertinent 
newsclippings: 

H.R.   390 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  81  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"I  1269.  AppeUate  jurisdiction;  limitations 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction  to — 

"(1)  decide  that  any  provision  of  a  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States,  a  State  statute,  or 
a  State  constitution.  Is  Invalid  because  It  Is 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  reverse,  alter,  or  modify  any  decision 
or  rule  of  law  made  by  the  Court, 

except    upon    the   concurrence   of   the   full 
membership  of  the  Court.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"1259.  Appellate   jurisdiction;    limitations.". 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  May  3, 
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Pkace    Cmr    Exootrs:    End    of    East    Life 

(By  Jim  Mann  and  Tom  Huth) 

At  dawn's  light,  yesterday,  about  45,000 
people  were  dancing,  smiling,  nodding  their 
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heads  to  music,  making  love,  drinking  wine 
and  smoking  pot.  They  had  succeeded  in 
turning  downtown  Washington  Into  a 
smaller  version  of  Max  Yasgur's  Woodstock 
farm. 

Less  than  an  hour  later,  the  surprise  an- 
nouncement came:  the  police  had  revoked 
their  permit  and  ordered  them  to  vacate  the 
premises. 

And  by  1  p.m.,  after  the  police  had  arrested 
the  remaining  stragglers,  all  that  was  left  of 
the  encampment  was  a  dusty  parkland  with 
smoldering  bonfiires,  crumpled  blankets,  a 
few  discarded  boots,  soda  and  wine  bottles, 
and  a  sign  scrawled  In  blue  paint  In  the 
dust:  "We  shall  return." 

It  was  the  end  of  10  days  of  Peace  City. 
Born  amid  protest  on  a  small  fleld  In  West 
Potomac  Park,  It  suffered  drug  problems 
among  Its  youth,  turned  to  politics  In  Its 
maturity,  swelled  Its  ranks  with  rock  music 
In  middle  age — and  then  died  a  day  before 
It  reached  Its  life  goal:  to  become  a  staging 
ground  for  a  massive  political  blowout. 

During  the  past  week,  it  had  been  a  small 
community,  confined  to  the  southeastern  tip 
of  the  park  near  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  At 
first  It  was  Inhabited  by  a  predominantly 
teen-aged  crowd  of  self-styled  "street  i>eo- 
ple,"  seemingly  more  interested  In  driigs  than 
in  politics. 

Later  In  the  week,  however,  an  older  and 
more  politically  active  group  had  moved  Into 
the  park,  singing  songs,  chanting  slogans 
and  organizing  for  the  attempt  today  to  stop 
the  government  and,  symbolically,  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

On  Saturday,  the  camp  that  had  held  only 
a  couple  of  thousand  people  suddenly  grew 
to  about  60.000,  as  youths  from  all  over  the 
East  Coast  and  beyond — a  modern-day  Sher- 
man's army  of  youth,  traveling  by  thumb, 
feeding  its  belly  with  rock  music  and  as- 
sorted liquids,  and  little  else — swarmed  Into 
the  city  for  a  much-advertised  rock  concert. 
They  were  not  rtuiaway  "street  people"  or 
full-time  political  radicals,  but  young  people 
from  colleges  and  high  schools  and  factories 
and  communes. 

Peace  City  outgrew  Its  boundaries.  The 
rock  concert  was  held  on  a  polo  field  orig- 
inally outside  the  camping  area.  The  over- 
fiow  wandered  over  the  entire  park  area  from 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  Washington 
Monument  and  onto  the  Mall  beyond. 

It  was  mind  bogging.  The  kind  of  rock 
festival — with  thousands  camping  out  all 
night — that  had  been  rejected  by  authori- 
ties in  rural  cow  pastures  across  the  nation 
was  talcing  place  In  the  nation's  capital  in 
and  around  the  country's  picture-post  card 
tourist  attractions. 

The  night  had  brought  the  bad  drug  trips, 
stretchers  and  ambulances,  that  were  fa- 
miliar sights  for  those  who  had  been  present 
earlier  in  the  week.  There  were  also  warnings 
from  the  stage  of  the  rock  concert  that  there 
had  been  rape  attempts  against  some  of 
"your  sisters."  (Police  yesterday  had  recorded 
at  least  two  rapes  at  the  concert  Saturday 
night.) 

By  daybreak  yesterday.  It  was  a  vision,  a 
Washington  of  the  absurd.  People  were  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground,  in  their  cars,  on  the  top 
of  vans,  In  the  bushes,  down  by  the  Potomac 
and  by  the  Tidal  Basin. 

Everything  that  was  combustible  had  been 
used  as  firewood:  construction  materials, 
shrubs  and  bushes,  snow  fences,  wooden 
shacks,  park  benches. 

Slogans  In  red  and  blue  paint  covered  con- 
struction equipment,  fences  and  parts  of 
monuments,  proclaiming  revolution,  de- 
manding peace,  denouncing  the  President. 

Just  before  6  ajn.,  with  the  sky  becoming 
pink  behind  the  Washington  Mon\unent  to 
the  rear  of  the  rock  concert,  people  began 
to  stand  up  and  dance  to  the  continuing  rock 
music. 

TISaATINO    BONES 

"Just  a  little  music  to  keep  them  bones 
vibrating  for  a   new  day,"  Intoned  Claude 
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Jones  as  he  began  a  rendition  of  Bob  Dyla  a's 
"I  Dreamed  I  Saw  St.  Augustine."  ! 

The  Tidal  Basin  was  full  of  discarded  wme 
bottles,  cigarette  packs  and  mlUt  cartots. 
There  were  enormous  piles  of  trash  In  ^he 
middle  of  the  campsites.  ' 

Just  after  daybreak,  two  new  D.C.  polce 
department  helicopters  began  to  zoom  oVer 
the  area,  lending  an  odd  warlllce  atmosphere 
to  the  dawn.  No  one  had  any  Idea  then!  of 
their  significance. 

Just  after  6:30  a.m.,  as  Claude  Jones  began 
to  play  "When  the  Roll  Is  Called  Up  Yonder, 
m  Be  There."  the  police  began  to  appfar 
on  the  edge  of  the  park,  unnoticed  by  mfcist 
of  the  campers.  j 

Within  minutes,  the  announcement  came: 
"People,  we  have  bad  news.  We  have  Jvst 
been  told  that  our  permit  Is  revoked.  Tfhe 
police  have  asked  us  to  leave  these  groui^ds 
and  to  pick  up  our  trash  and  remove  It  frtwn 
the  area.  .  .  .  Everyone  Just  stay  together 
and  stay  cool."  i 

Perhaps  because  of  the  early  morning  htiir, 
the  first  announcement  produced  surprising- 
ly little  up-roar.  There  were  a  few  anrry 
shouts  and  obscenities,  but  many  people  ^ft 
immediately,  heading  toward  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  and  then  up  14th  Street  5nd 
Constitution  Avenue. 

Some  began  promptly  to  hitchhike  b$ck 
home,  asking  directions  for  the  expre8sw|tys 
or  putting  out  signs  bearing  the  names]  of 
states.  They  seemed  to  be  those  who  l^ad 
come  primarily  for  the  weekend  rock  condert 
rather  than  for  today's  demonstrations.  , 

"We  never  heard  about  blocking  4ny 
bridge,"  explained  Jim  Lima  and  Steven 
Shaughnessy,  two  high  school  students  frbm 
Levlttown,  Long  Island.  "We  were  planning 
to  leave  today   (Sunday),  anyway."  , 

Those  who  had  come  to  hear  the  mT^slc 
were  a  little  annoyed  with  the  concert.  By 
word  of  mouth  or  through  leaflets  and  flyers, 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  some:  of 
the  biggest  names  In  rock  music — the  Jef- 
ferson Airplane.  James  Taylor,  Arlo  Guthfle, 
Country  Joe  and  the  Pish — would  play  at  the 
concert.  One  youth  even  said  he  had  hefird 
that  ex-Beatle  John  Lennon  would  be 
there.  > 

Down  the  dusty  main  road  of  the  camp 
came  a  slow  stream  of  campers  moving  ou|t — 
shuffling  people  with  bedrolls:  one  wit»  a 
bugle;  another  with  a  tambourine:  one  ^th 
a  back  pack  draped  with  an  American  flag, 
one  man  with  frayed  Jeans,  one  leg  |nd 
crutches.  A  few  dogs  wandered  about. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  tents  came  ddwn 
one  by  one,  with  the  stakes  rolled  Into  khe 
canvas  and  the  bundle  hefted  onto  soibe- 
one's  back.  Timber  that  served  as  tent  p^les 
and  benches  was  toased  Into  bonfires  that 
sent  stacks  of  smoke  Into  the  gray  sky. 

Jxist  before  10:30  ajn.,  iOO  to  200  who  )iad 
decided  to  stay  beyond  the  noon  deadline 
gathered  at  the  main  tent.  Rennle  D$vls 
spoke,  then  others,  then  David  Martin,  In 
blue  overalls  with  a  toothbrush  In  the  podket 
and  a  work  cap.  He  said :  i 

"I  called  my  wife  last  week,  and  I  told  jher 
to  come  and  bring  the  baby,  because  Itn 
going  to  stay.  This  Is  my  home,  and  they're 
going  to  have  to  carry  me  out." 

Those  who  were  staying  were  not  talking 
of  staying  to  fight.  They  were  staying  sim- 
ply because  It  was  their  city,  and  they  wojuld 
be  arrested. 

30    TO    40    LTFT  ' 

Only  30  to  40  were  left  when  noon  caWe. 
and  the  long  police  line  in  the  dlstajnce 
started  moving  forward.  The  group,  sitting 
cross-legged  In  the  dtist.  was  happy  ^nd 
cool,  and  Martin  led  them  In  song.  They  s^ng 
"Power  to  the  People."  "Give  Peac^  a 
Chance."  "Michael  Row  thi  Boat  Aahorej" 

Raymond  Arlo  from  New  Tork  City,  wear- 
ing a  black  ribbed  sweater.  Instructed  his  fel- 
low lawbreakers  once  more  not  to  reslstj  ar- 
rest. When  the  police  move  In.  he  said.  "Wp're 
going  to  love  them  so  much  they're  golo^  to 
be  people." 
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Then  the  police  moved  in.  "Man,  here  they 
come.  I've  never  seen  that  many  police,"  said 
a  blonde  girl. 

The  group,  encircled  by  newsmen  greater 
In  number  than  they  were,  chanted,  "The 
whole  world  is  watching"  and  "Peace  and 
love,  peace  and  love. . . ." 

The  police  took  them,  one  by  one,  firmly 
under  the  armpits  and  walked  them  to  the 
waiting  police  buses.  They  were  frisked  and 
their  pictures  were  taken.  One  youth  stood 
against  the  bus  putting  Chapstick  on  his 
lips.  A  headlock  was  applied  to  one  protester 
who  did  not  go  as  easily  as  the  rest. 

Another  youth,  waiting  his  turn  to  be  ar- 
rested, held  a  burning  red  candle  In  his 
hand  and  sang.  A  sheep  dog  tried  to  follow 
the  protesters  toward  the  bus  and  was  tied 
to  a  tent  pole.  Police  Insp.  T.  E.  King  pat- 
ted him  on  the  head. 

The  television  newsmen  sat  calmly  on 
folding  chairs  watching  as  the  last  of  the 
group  was  led  away. 

The  policemen,  their  helmets  on  and  some 
with  face-guards  down,  walked  silently  along 
with  their  nightsticks  and  tear  gas  g\ins.  At 
the  front  of  the  line,  Officer  M.  J.  Culllnane 
read  the  Quicksilver  Times  as  he  strolled. 

A  phone  in  the  demonstrators'  headquar- 
ters tent  rang  without  answer. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  3, 
1971) 

Justice  Caixeo  Shot  on  Clostno  Camp 
(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

The  decision  to  close  down  the  vast  anti- 
war encampment  In  West  Potomac  Park  at 
dawn  yesterday  was  made  13  hours  earlier  at 
a  closed-door  meeting  In  a  fourth-floor  office 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

In  the  office  of  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  O.  Klelndlenst,  a  handful  of  ranking 
officials  from  Justice.  Defense,  Interior  and 
Washington  metropolitan  police  departments 
met  from  6  p.m.  to  about  6  p.m.  Saturday  to 
discuss  the  action. 

A  basic  decision  was  made  to  revoke  the 
permit  for  the  encampment  and  to  fly  In  fed- 
eral troops  as  possible  support  for  police  who 
would  handle  the  actual  closing  down  of  the 
park. 

The  resiat:  an  estimated  45.000  persons 
were  quietly  expelled  from  West  Potomac 
Park,  and  those  few  remaining  we  re  arrested 
without  violence. 

The  reason  stated  by  police  for  revocation 
of  the  permit  for  the  park's  use  was  that  the 
continued  presence  of  large  crowds  whose 
leaders  have  vowed  widespread  disruption  of 
the  city  today  and  Tuesday  "constituted  a 
threat  to  general  public  safety." 

Police  tried  to  take  precautions  for  almost 
every  p>osslble  contingency.  Police  brought 
tear  gas  and  shotguns  to  the  park.  They  were 
never  needed. 

Dupont  Circle.  Montrose  Park  and  the 
Washington  Monument  grounds — all  favorite 
gathering  spots  for  young  activists — were 
closed  to  the  public  yesterday.  Foot  police- 
men were  stationed  along  downtown  busi- 
ness streets  to  prevent  window-breaking  or 
"trashing"  by  youths  leaving  the  park. 

These  plans  were  kept  under  wraps  over- 
night. Pew  officials  beyond  those  at  Kleln- 
dlenst's  office  Saturday  were  Informed  of  the 
new  strategy,  and  government  spokesmen 
generally  refused  to  discuss  details  yesterday. 

President  Nixon.  In  San  Clemente,  Calif., 
was  kept  Informed  of  developments. 

Rank-and-flle  policemen,  many  of  whom 
were  kept  on  alert  overnight  Saturday  In 
downtown  hotels  and  motels,  did  not  know 
what  was  planned  until  they  were  awakened 
before  dawn  and  deployed  to  the  park.  Only 
Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  and  some  deputy 
chiefs,  inspectors  and  captains  knew  of  the 
plan  in  advance. 

Klelndlenst.  the  No.  3  man  in  the  Justice 
Department,  was  the  highest-ranking  official 
of  his  department  at  the  Saturday  meeting. 
Spokesmen  would  not  say  what  other  officials 
were  present. 


Protesters  at  the  park,  led  by  the  militant 
antiwar  group  called  the  Mayday  Tribe,  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Justice  Department 
to  use  the  parkland  near  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial untU  May  9.  They  had  planned  to  use 
It  as  a  launching  point  for  mass  traffic  dis* 
ruptlons  this  morning  and  Tuesday. 

Police  spokesman  Paul  Puqua  outlined 
yesterday  five  factors  he  said  contributed  to 
official  determination  that  the  encampment 
posed  a  threat  to  public  safety: 

The  unexpected  large  number  of  peraont 
present. 

Repeated  public  statements  of  protest 
leaders  vowing  widespread  disruption  of  the 
city. 

The  pattern  of  smaller-scale  disruptions 
(causing  more  than  1,000  arrests)  in  the  pre- 
vious two  weeks  of  demonstrations  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Continuing  violations  of  the  permit  since 
the  protesters  arrived  more  than  a  week  ago, 
Including  use  of  tents  and  fires  and  camping 
on  the  parkland. 

Violation  of  public  laws  such  as  those  prO" 
hlbltlng  possession  of  marijuana  and  other 
drugs. 

Justice  Department  sources  also  said  prl* 
vately  that  government  officials  figured  that 
closing  down  the  encampment  would  scatter 
the  demonstrators  and  fragment  their  efforts 
to  regroup  for  the  planned  disruptions  of 
traffic  this  morning. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Interior  Department, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  national  park- 
lands,  said  the  Justice  Department  "called 
most  of  the  signals"  In  planning  the  camp 
shutdown  and  In  dealing  with  the  protesters 
earlier. 

Wilson  said,  however,  that  once  the  baslo 
decision  hoA  been  made,  "I  had  latitude  to  do 
whatever  happened  to  be  necessary." 

After  the  meeting  in  Klelndlenst's  office, 
Wilson  said  he  met  to  map  specific  tactics 
with  his  own  assistant  and  deputy  chiefs, 
plus  Secret  Service  representatives.  General 
Services  Administration  officials  and  sub- 
urban police  officials. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  move  against 
the  park  at  6:30  a.m.  when  many  persons 
were  asleep  or  winding  down  from  an  all- 
night  rock  concert,  was  done  In  part  be- 
cause of  Its  surprise  element. 

"There  was  always  the  potential  for  trou- 
ble and  (the  dawn  notice)  had  the  advan- 
tage of  not  giving  a  lot  of  time  for  crowd 
organization,"  he  said. 

Mayday  Tribe  organizers  reacted  angrily 
to  the  police  action,  contending  they  had 
not  been  notified  In  advance  as  provided  in 
the  permit  agreement  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

The  six-page  agreement  said  that  If  revo- 
cation of  the  permit  was  planned  by  the  g^)V- 
errmient,  consultation  woiild  be  sought  first 
"If  possible  or  reasonable,"  with  Mayday  or- 
ganizers. Philip  Hlrschkop,  attroney  for  May- 
day, and  other  leaders  said  they  were  no* 
notified  until  after  the  action  was  taken. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
May  3,  1971] 

Camfzrs  Ottstkd,  Snu.  Plannino  to 

Snakl  Cttt  Todat 
(By  Bart  Barnes  and  J.  T.  Smith) 

Police  cleared  West  Potomac  Park  of  an 
estimated  46.000  antiwar  demonstrators  early 
yesterday  In  an  effort  to  foil  the  protesters' 
plans  to  bring  government  operations  to  a 
halt  today  and  Tuesday. 

By  last  night.  National  Guardsmen  had 
taken  up  positions  in  Georgetown  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  city.  Their  purpose  was 
to  take  over  normal  police  functions  so  that 
the  police  force  would  be  free  to  deal  with 
today's  scheduled  protests,  spokesmen  said. 

The  principal  tactic  advocated  by  the  May- 
day Tribe,  the  organizers  of  this  week's  pro- 
testa.  Is  to  block  the  major  arteries  leading 
into  the  city  and  thereby  prevent  govern- 
ment workers  from  reaching  their  Jobs. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  WUson  said  in  re- 
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sponse  to  a  question  that  It  was  a  logical 
ooncltislon  to  assume  that  the  revocation 
of  the  permit  to  camp  at  West  Potomac  Park 
was  aimed  at  heading  off  the  planned  traffic 
tie-up. 

The  Guardsmen  last  night  patrolled  at 
first  on  foot.  Later,  they  confirmed  their 
activities  to  Jeep  patrols  in  Georgetown, 
around  George  Washington  University,  the 
White  House.  DiLPont  Circle  and  elsewhere. 

Georgetown  University  appeared  to  attract 
the  largest  number  of  those  evicted  from 
West  Potomac  Park.  A  university  spokesman 
said  last  night  that  about  3,000  persons,  ap- 
parently potential  demonstrators,  were  on 
the  cany)us.  A  Georgetown  University  of- 
ficial said  they  were  "not  welcome  to  return" 
after  last  night. 

But  yesterday's  major  event  was  the 
clearing  of  West  Potomac  Park.  It  sent  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  45.000  back  home — 
to  the  suburbs  and  to  points  as  diverse  as 
Florida,  Indiana  and  Massachusetts. 

But  there  were  estimates  that  as  many  as 
10,000  protesters  organized  by  the  Mayday 
Tribe,  had  regrouped  at  the  universities, 
churches  and  elsewhere  to  plan  for  the  fourth 
and  most  militant  stage  In  the  spring  peace 
offensive  In  Washington. 

The  demonstrators  still  planned  to  stop 
traffic  at  the  bridges  over  the  Potomac  River 
and  at  key  Intersections  this  morning  and 
to  march  from  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds  to  the  Pentagon. 

How  successful  they  would  be  was  uncer- 
tain. Including  the  National  Guardsmen  on 
patrol  last  night,  an  estimated  10.000  federal 
troops  and  Guardsmen  were  on  alert  at  near- 
by military  Installations  ready  for  street  duty. 
Wilson  has  promised  that  any  traffic  tie-up 
that  occurs  will  be  minimal. 

The  appearance  of  Guardsmen  on  the 
streets  last  night  was  their  first  In  the  ctir- 
rent  series  of  protests. 

In  the  course  of  the  police  action  at  West 
Potomac  Park  and  related  Incidents  else- 
where, about  300  persons  were  arrested  and 
were  being  given  bond  hearings  at  Superior 
Court  last  night.  There  were  no  reports  of 
violence. 

Yesterday,  to  back  those  clearing  West 
Potomac  Park,  other  policemen  were  sta- 
tioned along  downtown  streets  to  prevent 
possible  violence.  The  U.S.  Capitol,  Washing- 
ton Monument  grounds,  Dupont  Circle  and 
Montrose  Park  were  closed  to  the  public. 

In  regard  to  possible  tie-ups  today,  the  fed- 
eral government  announced  that  normal 
leave  policies  are  In  effect  today,  meaning 
that  employees  are  expected  to  report  for 
work  as  usual.  Some  departments  suggested 
that  employees  report  early,  and  there  were 
persistent  reports,  unconfirmed  last  night, 
that  top  agency  officials  were  told  to  come 
In  at  5  Bjn.  today. 

Today's  traffic-blocking  activities  are  to 
start  a  third  consecutive  week  of  antiwar 
protests  In  Washington  that  began  last 
month  with  an  encampment  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War  on  the  MaU. 

At  one  point  the  government  won  an  In- 
junction, upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
against  the  veterans'  encampment,  but  then 
declined  to  use  It. 

The  veterans'  protest  was  followed  by  the 
massive  and  peaceful  antiwar  rally  April  24 
and  then  last  week  by  a  series  of  marches, 
picketing  and  sit-ins  at  the  entrances  to 
various  federal  agencies  downtown.  More 
than  1,000  were  arrested  and  detained  briefly 
during  last  week's  activities. 

Today's  planned  actions  represent  a  new 
and  untested  tactic,  according  to  protest 
leaders. 

On  the  premise  that  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions such  as  the  one  Aprtl  24  have  failed  to 
achieve  peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  leaders  of 
today's  action  have  said  they  plan  to  create 
"a  level  of  social  chaos  that  America's  leaders 
will  be  unable  to  accept." 

They  reason  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cana favor  immediate  peace   In  Southeast 
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Asia  and  contend  that  they  will  blame  the 
government  and  not  the  demonstrators,  for 
any  Inconvenience. 

A  Pentagon  qx>kesman  maintained  yester- 
day that  the  movement  of  federal  troops  here, 
from  as  far  away  as  Ft.  Bennlng.  Ga.,  was 
"precautionary."  He  said  the  troops  would 
not  be  used  unless  the  Jiistlce  Department 
requests  them. 

As  of  yesterday  afternoon,  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  said  "it's  still  a  metropolitan 
police  activity,"  but  Army  spokesmen  con- 
ceded that  deployment  plans  are  ready  for 
this  morning  If  troops  are  needed. 

The  number  of  troops  on  alert  In  the  area 
was  the  largest  since  the  riots  of  April,  1968, 
when  11,600  were  brought  into  the  city  to 
quell  rioting  that  followed  the  assassination 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  troops  were  airlifted 
or  convoyed  here  from  Pts.  Eustls,  Lee  and 
Belvolr  In  Virginia:  Meade  In  Mar>land; 
Bragg,  Pope  Air  Force  Base  and  Camp  Le- 
Jeune  In  North  Carolina,  Ft.  Bennlng,  and 
the  Marine  base  at  Quantlco,  Va. 

They  were  stationed  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  the  Soldiers  Home.  Ft.  Myer.  and  the 
Anacostla  Naval  Air  Station.  By  3  ajn.  yester- 
day, planes  were  seen  landing  at  Andrews 
every  three  minutes  with  armed  troops. 

A  contingent  of  about  200  soldiers,  pre- 
sumably part  of  the  3d  Infantry  assigned  to 
guard  the  White  House,  was  seen  entering 
the  basement  of  the  Executive  Office  Building 
at  5:26  ajn. 

The  516th  Military  Police  Battalion  from 
Ft.  Meyer  was  the  first  unit  to  go  on  stand- 
by alert  Friday  night.  Yesterday,  2,000  troops 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  arrived  from 
Ft.  Bragg. 

Other  units  brought  to  the  area  Included 
the  1st  Field  Army  Support  Command  from 
Ft.  Lee,  the  91st  Engineers  Battalion  from 
Ft.  Belvolr,  the  7th  Transport  Battalion  from 
Ft.  Eustls.  a  battalion  of  850  marines  from 
Quantlco,  the  619th  Military  Police  Battalion 
from  Ft.  Meade  and  the  44th  Aviation  Bat- 
talion, which  arrived  with  five  helicopters 
from  Ft.  Bennlng. 

The  Pentagon's  deployment,  military 
spokesmen  said  Saturday,  came  "In  response 
to  the  determination  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  Illegal  conduct,  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  attempts  to  close  down  govern- 
ment services  will  not  be  permitted." 

Metropolitan  police  cancelled  all  days  off 
and  leaves  today  and  men  were  put  on  stag- 
gered, 12-hour  shifts  to  cope  with  any  dis- 
ruptions. An  undisclosed  number  of  police- 
men was  being  billeted  for  a  second  night  at 
hotels  within  the  city. 

The  decision  to  move  on  the  West  Potomac 
Park  camp>slte  was  made  Saturday  afternoon 
In  a  private  meeting  at  the  office  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Richard  Klelndlenst  at  the 
Justice  Department. 

Those  attending  included  "ranking  offi- 
cials" of  the  E>epartments  of  Justice  and 
Interior,  the  Pentagon  and  the  Washington 
police  department. 

Reasons  given  for  revoking  the  permit  were 
assessments  by  government  officials  that 
there  would  be  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
general  public  If  the  camp  i>ermit  were  to 
continue  in  effect. 

Police  plans  were  a  well-kept  secret.  Even 
the  strike  force,  many  of  whom  spent  the 
night  at  downtown  hotels  Including  the 
Washington  Hilton,  did  not  know  their  spe- 
cific assignment  until  6  a.m.  yesterday. 

At  6  ajn.,  a  police  press  release  disclosed 
the  revocation  of  the  Interior  Department 
park  permit,  although  earlier,  police  had  de- 
nied that  additional  forces  were  being  called 
to  duty. 

Police  massed  two  deep  along  Independence 
Avenue  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
the  Tidal  Basin  shOTtly  before  7  a.m.  while 
many  persons  at  the  rock  concert  were  still 
sleeping. 
The  police  order  to  clear  the  camp  was  first 
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read  from  a  sound  trxick  at  6:45  a.m.  It  was 
repeated  several  times  during  the  ixext  4V^ 
hours  as  the  crowd  beg^an  to  disperse. 

Shortly  before  noon,  about  750  policemen 
swept  through  the  campsite  and  arrested  be- 
tween 50  and  100  persons  who  refused  to 
leave. 

The  police  sweep  through  the  encampment 
was  delayed  for  several  hoiu's  as  Insp.  T.  E. 
King  walked  alone  through  the  grounds,  talk- 
ing to  protesters  and  urging  them  to  leave 
voluntarily  rather  than  face  arrest. 

When  the  arrests  did  come,  demonstratora 
did  not  resist,  and  there  was  virtually  no 
violence. 

Numbers  Listed  fob  Information 

The  District  of  Columbia,  Alexandria  and 
Fairfax  County  have  announced  that  special 
telephone  numbers  will  be  available  today 
and  Tuesday  for  motorists  to  call  about 
traffic  conditions  caused  by  antiwar  demon- 
strators In  their  Jurisdiction:  The  numbers 
are: 

DC:  629-3871. 

Alexandria:  750-6311. 

Fairfax  County:  591-3333. 

Arlington  County  police  urged  motorists 
and  others  to  listen  to  radio  reports  rather 
than  call  police  for  conditions.  No  special 
numbers  have  been  set  up  in  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  cotintles. 

But  the  goverzunent  action  was  denounced 
by  protest  leader  Rennie  Davis,  who  told  a 
press  conference: 

"The  XJ&.  government  Insists  on  martial 
law  in  Saigon  and  virtual  martial  law  In 
Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  Nixon  has  decided  to 
suspend  the  Constitution,"  he  said. 

But  Ben. ,  another  opponent  of  the 

war,  said  It  could  be  "counterproductive"  if 
demonstrators  were  successful  in  interrupt- 
ing the  government. 

George  Wiley,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization,  also 
at  the  press  conference  with  Davis,  protested 
the  cancellation  of  an  afternoon  soul  rally, 
scheduled  for  the  Monument  grounds. 

"The  city  U  virtually  xmder  a  sute  of 
martial  law,"  he  said. 

After  sweeping  through  the  campsite  once 
but  permitting  newsmen  and  medical  per- 
sonnel to  remain,  police  regrouped  at  the 
south  end  and  swept  again,  ordering  all 
newsmen  and  medics  out. 

Small  knots  of  demonstrators,  meanwhile, 
beaded  Into  the  area  generally  between  the 
White  House  and  Georgetown  University, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

At  one  point  a  section  of  1 7th  Street  NW 
near  Constitution  Avenue  was  blocked  off  as 
a  contingent  from  women's  liberation. 
Joined  by  a  number  of  male  bystanders,  held 
a  march. 

A  few  arrests  were  made  after  paint  was 
tossed  at  nearby  buildings. 

Forty-two  Quakers  were  arrested  in  Lafay- 
ette Park,  where  they  walked  after  a  Sunday 
afternoon  meeting  and  formed  a  circle  and 
clasped  hands.  Motorcycle  police  had  been 
keeping  the  park  clear,  allowing  people  to 
walk  through  but  not  to  gather  there. 

In  other  parks  around  the  city,  Sunday 
strollers  as  well  as  demonstrators  were  met 
by  police.  Dupont  Circle  was  sealed  off  soon 
after  police  moved  on  West  Potomac  Park 
and  Montrose  Park  In  Georgetown  soon  after 
that. 

In  closing  the  parks,  police  spokesmen 
cited  a  broadly  worded  regtilatlon  author- 
izing police  lines  barring  the  public  "when 
(police)  consider  It  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  or  property." 

Throughout  most  of  the  afternoon  and 
early  evening,  however,  those  who  remained 
In  town  met  In  state  and  regional  groups  to 
discuss  tactics  for  the  rush-hour  disruptions 
this  morning. 

Mayday  organizers  reportedly  scaled  down 
the  number  of  target  Intersections  from  22 
to  12  or  13. 
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In  addition  to  the  3,000  protesters  vho 
gathered  at  Georgetown  University  a 
■couple  ot  hundred"  were  made  welcome  at 
the  American  University  Student  Aasoclat  ,on 
and  about  300  remained  on  the  campual  of 
George  Washington  University,  accordlna  to 
spokesmen  for  those  Institutions.  The 
spokesmen  said  the  situation  was  quiet  at 
both  cfunpuses. 

(NoTX. — Contributing  to  this  story  wlere 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writers  Donald  E. 
Graham,  Eugene  Meyer,  E.  J.  Bachlnskl,  Jtan 
R.  HaUey,  Martin  Well,  William  N.  Cu:Ty, 
John  Hanrahan,  William  L.  Claiborne,  sfn 
ford  J.  Ungar  and  Michael  Hodge.) 


SEEKS  REASONABLE  COMPENgA- 
TION  FOR  ALASKA'S  MEDICAL 
AIDES 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  c  tl- 
zens  In  Alaska  depend  solely  on  the  t  J3. 
Public  Health  Service  progrram  for  all 
their  medical  needs.  Without  doubt,  these 
services  provide  the  most  benefldlal 
health  program  in  Alaska  today.  Hdw- 
ever,  because  of  the  ever  increasing  de- 
mands made  on  these  dedicated  medical 
aides  and  the  increasing  number  of  caees 
they  are  called  upon  to  handle,  the  piies- 
ent  program  does  not  adequately  copa- 
pensate  those  who  work  so  diligently  ^nd 
imselflshly.  I 

The  dedicated  men  and  women  ^ho 
staff  the  Public  Health  Service  hospltlals 
are  well -trained  and  deeply  concertied 
individuals  who  share  the  common  goal 
of  providing  good  health  care  for  jail 
Alaskans.  ' 

Presently,  the  salaries  of  these  medical 
aides  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
continuously  increasing  workload  nor  the 
increased  skills  and  time  needed  to  pier- 
form  their  Jobs  properly.  If  we  hopej  to 
continue  to  attract  these  dedicated  peo- 
ple, the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  trill 
have  to  provide  a  more  reasonable  and 
just  compensation  for  each  medical  a|de. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  is  ftlso 
concerned  with  this  matter  and  has 
passed  a  joint  resolution  to  that  etlect 
and  I  submit  it  for  inclusion  into  the 
Record.  ' 

Hotmx    Joint    Rrsoltttion    No.    40 — RrtAT- 

ING  TO   Vn.LAGB   Mkdicai.  An>E  SebviceIi 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Public  HeUth 
Service  program  which  provides  for  the 
services  of  medical  aides  In  many  remote 
areas  of  Alaska  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  programs  concerning  the 
health  and  general  well-being  of  many  A  las- 
kans;  and 

Whereas  the  duties  placed  upon  tiese 
medical  aides  has  steadily  Increased,  aiong 
with  the  necessity  that  the  aides  poisess 
more  skills  and  devote  more  and  more  time 
to  their  duties;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  salaries  of  the  n]|Bdl- 
cal  aides  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
oontlnuoxisly  increasing  workload  nor  the  in- 
creased skills  and  time  needed  to  perform 
their  Jobs  properly;  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legislature, 
In  the  light  of  Alaska's  high  cost  of  U^ng, 
that  the  United  States  PubUc  Health  Seitvlce 
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Is  respectfully  requested  to  provide  reason- 
able compensation  for  each  medical  aide. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Elliott 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honor- 
able Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Representative,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 


May  4,  1971 


COURT  DIES— AND  ADDICTS'  HOPES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  New  York  has  begun  to  choke  off  f  imds 
from  vital  social  service  programs 
throughout  the  State.  Citing  severe  fi- 
nancial constraints,  the  Governor  and 
budget  cutters  In  the  State  Assembly 
have  slashed  narcotics  treatment  budgets 
far  below  present  levels. 

These  cuts  are  not  painless.  They  are 
not  trimming  fat  from  inflated  programs. 
They  are  gutting  successful  operations 
that  have  offered  narcotic  addicts  a  real 
chance  to  escape  a  life  of  crime  and  deg- 
radation. The  following  article  in  the 
May  1.  1971,  issue  of  the  New  York  Post 
describes  the  impact  of  these  budget  cuts 
on  addicts  and  their  families  seeking 
treatment.  Seventeen  of  my  colleagues 
have  protested  these  devastating  budget 
reductions  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Rocke- 
feller. I  include  both  the  Post  article  and 
the  text  of  the  letter  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks : 

Court  Dies — awd  Acdicts'  Hopxs 
(By  Marc  Kalech) 

Nobody  wanted  Special  Term,  Part  Three 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  to  close  down. 
But  when  it  flnaUy  did  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  who  were  glad  the  agony  was  Dver. 

Justice  Edward  Dudley  adjourned  the 
court,  thanked  the  staff  and  everyone  packed 
up  belongings  and  slowly  filed  out  of  the  tiny 
courtroom,  heads  bowed,  trjrlng  to  avoid  the 
confused  stares  of  the  parents  and  narcotic 
addicts  waiting  in  the  hallway. 

Part  Three  had  Just  completed  an  agon- 
izing week  of  turning  away  heroin  addicts 
who  wanted  to  enter  the  state's  Narcotic  Ad- 
diction Control  Commission's  rehabilitation 
program. 

Part  Three  had  spent  the  week  telling  par- 
ents who  had  made  the  decision  to  turn  In 
their  children  to  the  state  for  up  to  three 
years,  that  the  court  could  not  help  them 
any  more. 

NCAA  told  the  court  last  week  that  It  would 
not  accept  addicts  Into  Its  enforced-treat- 
ment  program  for  at  least  two  months  be- 
cause of  state  budget  cuts. 

Dudley,  administrative  Judge  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
was  spending  his  one  week  of  the  year  presid- 
ing In  the  basement  courtroom  of  the  Edge- 
combe Rehabilitation  Faculty  at  611  Edge- 
combe Av.  In  upper  Manhattan.  The  wood- 
paneled  courtroom  is  only  about  30  feet  long 
and  20  feet  wide. 

Dudley,  at  the  request  of  defense  lawyers, 
consented  to  allow  a  reporter  to  observe  the 
last  session  of  the  court. 

A  father  sat  before  the  Justice  and  asked 
the  court  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
his  24-year-old  son  "before  he  kills  himself.'' 

The  man  stared  at  Dudley  In  confusion  as 
the  balding  Jurist  told  him  that  the  court  was 
going  to  dismiss  his  petition. 


The  man  listened  to  the  decision  and  then 
quietly  stood,  wondering  what  had  happened. 
He  turned  to  one  of  the  two  uniformed 
guards  to  ask  what  he  could  do  next  but  the 
guard  was  caUing  the  next  case. 

A  sobbing  mother  entered  with  her  young 
son.  The  woman  told  the  Judge  that  she  had 
no  proof  that  her  son  was  addicted  "but  I 
know  he  uses  drugs.  I'm  his  mother." 

She  said  the  boy's  friend  had  threatened 
her  life  if  she  turned  her  son  in.  She  wanted 
him  examined  by  a  doctor  to  determine  if  he 
was  using  heroin. 

Dudley  dismissed  the  case  and  told  the 
woman  to  return  In  60  days  If  she  still 
thought  her  son  was  using  drugs. 

"Shovild  I  come  back  after  I've  been  killed/' 
she  screamed. 

A  mother  and  father  accompanied  their 
16-year-(Md  daughter  before  the  ooxirt. 

The  girl  had  already  been  examined  by  a 
NACC  doctor  and  was  found  to  be  addicted. 
The  parents  expected  the  girl  to  be  commit- 
ted but  the  doctor  could  not  be  reached  to 
testify  at  the  girl's  trial. 

Since  the  date  of  the  trial  could  not  be 
advanced,  Dudley  announced  that  the  case 
had  to  be  dismissed. 

"Do  what?"  the  startled  mother  Shouted. 
"Please,  I  want  this  chUd  put  away.  She  has 
taken  aU  her  sister's  things.  I  have  to  have 
this  child  out  of  the  house." 

The  Judge  said,  "There  Is  no  more  money 
and  this  faculty  is  closing  down.  I'm  send- 
ing her  home." 

The  little  girl  looked  helpless.  As  she  left 
the  coxrrt  she  looked  up  at  her  parents.  Her 
father  said:  "I  don't  care  what  the  Goddamn 
Judge  or  anyone  says,  she's  not  coming  home 
with  me." 

A  self -petitioner  stood  before  the  co\irt.  He 
wanted  to  be  taken  off  the  streets.  Dudley 
explained  the  budget  cuts  to  the  boy.  He  aaid 
the  court  could  not  hear  his  case  now  but 
he  could  repetition  when  the  court  reopened. 

ASKED    TO    HOLD    OUT 

"You've  come  here  yourself.  That's  good. 
I  hope  you  can  hold  out  another  two 
months,"  the  Judge  said. 

A  mother  had  brought  her  son  In  for  a 
medical  exam.  The  boy  entered  wearing  the 
bag^  denims  and  torn  sneakers  that  were 
issued  to  him  after  his  exam. 

The  doctor  said  that  the  boy  was  addicted. 
The  boy  did  not  want  to  accept  the  finding 
and  requested  a  trial.  The  doctor  oould  not 
be  reached  to  testify  and  the  case  was  dis- 
missed. 

The  boy  explained  that  if  he  entered  the 
program  he  would  be  released  in  a  fe» 
months.  "If  I  go  out  on  the  streets  In  a 
couple  of  months  I'm  going  to  go  back  on 
heroin,"  he  said. 

"I  need  a  long  period  of  time  to  get  my- 
self together.  I've  never  been  locked  up  be- 
fore and  I  dont  like  It  so  I'm  going  to  get 
myself  together." 

In  all,  the  Justice  heard  34  cases  before 
the  morning  was  through.  He  dismissed  27 
petitions  and  certified  seven  addicts  to  NACC 
programs. 

Most  addicts  that  were  certified  had  come 
to  court  before  the  budget  cuts  were  an- 
nounced and  had  been  In  custody  since. 

As  the  morning  drew  on,  Dudley  grew  more 
testy  and  his  frustration  became  more  ap- 
parent and  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

"I  think  this  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
things  we  have  ever  engaged  In  In  this  court," 
he  said  durtng  a  break. 

"Because  of  the  shortsightedness  of  our 
political  figures,  we're  not  only  not  able  to 
continue  at  present  levels,  we're  not  able  to 
continue  at  any  level." 

Dudley  thought  that  the  NACC  program 
was  "no  panacea,  no  magic  cure"  but  that  It 
had  "given  some  people  hope  .  .  ."* 

The  Justice  stopped  for  a  moment.  Maybe 
he  was  thinking  of  the  mother  whose  son  had 
not  been  accepted.  "He's  going  to  kill  him- 
self," she  scUd. 
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Apbil  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefellxb, 
aovemoT  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Executive  Chamber, 
The  Capitol, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Deas  Govebnor  Rockefeller:  We  were 
shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  substantial  cutbacks  in  fund- 
ing for  the  State  Narcotics  Addiction  Control 
CommlBsion.  At  a  time  when  heroin  addic- 
tion Is  destroying  our  youth  In  ever-increas- 
ing numbers,  turning  our  streets  Into  Jun- 
gles, terrorizing  our  population,  killing  three 
New  Yorkers  every  day,  we  must  vastly  en- 
large, not  slash,  the  size  of  our  treatment 
faclUties. 

We  understand  the  pressures  for  fiscal  re- 
straint on  the  state  and  national  level.  But 
reductions  in  addiction  treatment  programs 
are  false  savings.  The  cost  to  society  of  addic- 
tion-related crimes  Is  bound  to  be  far  greater 
than  the  cost  of  programs  which  seek  to  re- 
habilitate addicts  and  thereby  reduce  such 
crimes. 

The  budget  cuts  will  prevent  the  Narcotics 
Commission  centers  from  accepting  new  ad- 
dicts for  treatment  for  the  next  60  days, 
which  will  require  them  to  turn  away  about 
1300  drug  abusers.  Judges  will  not  be  able  to 
commit  convicted  offenders  to  treatment 
programs,  and  no  addicts  wlU  be  able  to  come 
off  the  street  and  seek  treatment  voluntarily. 
Current  waiting  lists  for  treatment  programs 
will  grow  Intolerably  large.  Addicts  will 
either  be  put  Into  prisons  which  are  actually 
schools  for  crime,  or  kept  on  the  streets 
where  they  will  continue  to  threaten  the 
quality  of  life  for  8  million  New  Yorkers. 

At  a  time  when  our  narcotics  treatment 
programs  are   reaching   only  a  measly   10% 
of  New  York's  addicts,  it  Is  inconceivable  to 
us  that  you  could  even  consider  reducing  an 
already  Inadequate  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion program.   Such  actions  condemn  New 
York  to  more  years  of  crime  and  fear  while 
we  pretend  to  be  curing  a  cancer  with  band- 
aids.  We  urge  you  to  rescind  these  cuts  in 
the  budget  of  an  agency  that  Is  crucial  to 
the  war  on  crime  and  drug  addiction. 
Sincerely, 
Bella  S.  Abzug,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Her- 
nmn   Badlllo,    Jonathan   B.    Bingham, 
Prank  J.  Brasco,  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Shirley 
Chlsholm,  John  G.  Dow,  Seymour  Hal- 
pern,  Edward  I.  Koch,  John  M.  Mur- 
phy, Otis  O.  Pike,  Bertram  L.  Podell, 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal,   William    F.    Ryan,    James    H. 
Scheuer,  and  Lester  L.  Wolff. 

We  cannot  escape  the  problems  of  drug 
addiction.  Drug  abuse  of  all  kinds  is  es- 
calating among  the  young  and  those  who 
see  less  and  less  hope  for  satisfying  lives. 
Cutting  treatment  programs  will  only  in- 
crease the  rate  at  which  the  problems 
outstrip  our  ability  to  cope  with  them. 


ALLEGANY    COMMUNITY    COLLEGE 
AIDS  IN  RECYCLING  GLASS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MA8TLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1971 
Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  students 
at  Allegany  Community  College  are  ac- 
tive in  many  community  activities— the 
latest  is  the  recycling  of  glass  in  an  effort 
to  help  improve  the  environment.  The 
students,  led  by  George  J.  Krein  and 
Roger  L.  Creswell,  organized  coUection 
Pomts    throughout    Allegany    County, 
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helped  segregate  the  glass  by  color,  and 
joined  in  the  Glass  Carvan  to  Baltimore. 

It  is  this  type  of  student  activity  that 
indicates  broad  student  interest  in  many 
phases  of  American  life.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  students  at  Allegany  Com- 
munity College  for  their  participation  in 
the  Glass  Caravan  on  April  17.  The  stu- 
dents are  also  investigating  the  possibil- 
ity of  procuring  a  glass  recycling  center 
to  be  located  in  Allegany  County. 

The  Glass  Caravan  was  organized  by 
the  Middle-Atlantic  Region  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council  on  Pollution  and  the  Envi- 
ronment— SCOPE— to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  for  more  recycling  of  glass.  The 
Maryland  Glass  Corp.  In  Baltimore  is  the 
recycling  center  at  the  present  time  and 
was  the  terminus  of  the  Caravan.  The 
Maryland  Soft  Drink  Association  also 
sponsored  the  Caravan. 

The  flyer  put  out  by  the  Allegany  Com- 
munity College  students  states: 

This  effort  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
public  action  and  demonstrated  concern  can 
bring  about  lasting  and  meaningful  change 
for  the  benefit  of  society. 

This  is  a  very  positive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  20th  century — an  ap- 
proach which  I  encourage  amd  applaud. 
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CRIME  INSURANCE  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS  BLOCKED 


RADICAL  "COMMON  CAUSE"  IS 
BEING  EXPOSED 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Post- 
Tribune  titled  "Radical  'Common  Cause' 
Is  Being  Exposed."  The  conclusion  of  this 
comment  is  that  Common  Cause  "despite 
its  nonpartisan  claim,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  new  highly  partisan  group  which 
supports  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion policies. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Radical  "Common  Causx"  Is  Bkino  Exposed 

Slowly  but  surely  "Common  Cause"  is 
being  exposed  for  what  it  Is — a  highly  par- 
tisan new  radical  orgnnlzatlon  on  the  na- 
tional scene.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  sec- 
ond Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  which 
most  Democrats  denounce. 

Thank  to  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, more  Is  coming  to  light  about  "Com- 
mon Cause,"  which  has  been  as  busy  as  the 
proverbial  bee  on  the  Washington  scene  and 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  other  day  the  GOP  undercut  "Common 
Cause's"  claim  to  political  non-partisanship. 
It  also  labels  the  organization's  chairman, 
John  Gardner,  as  a  "purveyor  of  the  radical 

Democratic  line "  Gardner  Is  supposed  to 

be  a  nominal  Republican.  If  so,  he's  one  wear- 
ing sheep's  clothing. 

The  GOP  newsletter  also  notes  that  Jack 
Conway,  "Common  Cause"  president.  Is  a 
Democrat  and  a  cofounder  of  the  radical 
Business  Executives  for  Peace.  In  fact,  "Com- 
mon Cause's"  executive  committee  and  policy 
council  are  dominated  by  Democrats. 

The  late  Cardinal  Cushlng  of  Boston  once 
said  that  if  something  acts  and  talks  like  a 
duck  it  Is  a  duck.  In  the  same  light,  "Com- 
mon Cause,"  despite  Its  non-partisan  claim, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  new  radical  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  small  business  continues  to  be 
In  desperate  need  of  crime  insurance,  it 
is  with  regret  that  I  read  In  Thursday's, 
April  29,  Washington  Post  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  by  affected  insurance 
companies  to  block  immediate  crime  in- 
surance coverage  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia small  businessmen.  It  appears  that 
the  insurance  industry  is  aggressively 
taking  steps  to  prevent  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  order  by  District  insurance 
superintendent,  Edward  P.  Lombard, 
that  the  companies  make  available  crime 
Insurance  coverage  before  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy program  goes  into  effect  on  August  1. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  vital  subject,  I  place  the  article  by 
Maurine  Beasley  and  Eugene  L.  Meyer 
entitled  "Quick  D.C.  Crime  Insurance 
Blocked,"  In  the  Record: 

QtncK  D.C.   Crime  Instjbance  Blocked 

(By  Maurine  Beasley  and 
Eugene  L.  Meyer) 

The  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  responding  to 
an  emergency  request  from  affected  Insur- 
ance companies,  yesterday  blocked  efforts  to 
provide  Washington's  small  businessmen 
with  crime  Insurance  Inmaedlately. 

The  court  granted  a  slay,  pending  a  full 
hearing,  from  an  April  15  order  by  District 
Insurance  superintendent  Edward  P.  Lom- 
bard that  the  companies  make  available  such 
coverage  before  a  federal  subsidy  program 
goes  Into  effect  Aug.  1. 

The  effect  of  the  court  action,  Lom- 
bard said  yesterday,  is  "that  an  effort  to  have 
a  nonsubsidlzed  program  has  been  delayed 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  very  close  to  the 
federal  program  If  It  finally  goes  into  effect" 
at  all. 

Lombard  said  the  oourt  ordered  bearing 
wUl  be  "around  June,"  but  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  said  the  District  would  press 
for  an  earlier  date. 

Lombard  said  he  felt  the  court  decided 
"that  the  principle  of  subsidy  is  of  para- 
mount Importance."  For  himself,  he  added, 
"It  would  appear  the  need  for  subsidy  is 
rather  clear  and  there  wUl  be  no  relief  for 
the  public  without  subsidy." 

It  was  a  deancut  victory  for  the  Insurance 
companies,  which  had  opposed  the  mayor's 
view  that  crime  Insurance  could  be  required 
without  a  subsidy.  The  mayor  first  proposed 
that  the  government-backed  pool,  known  as 
the  D.C.  Insurance  Placement  Faculty,  write 
crime  Insurance  in  1968,  but  Insurance  com- 
panies blocked  It  In  the  courts. 

Lombcu-d  Issued  the  AprU  16  order  after 
opposing  It  privately. 

Last  September,  the  same  oourt  that  acted 
yesterday  ruled  that  crime  coverage  could 
be  Included  In  the  pool  program,  which  has 
been  limited  to  damage  from  fire,  vandalism 
and  malicious  mischief. 

Crime  Insurance  covers  losses  from  thefts 
and  burglaries,  apart  from  those  Inciured 
during  clvU  disorders. 

Insurance  companies  here,  between  the 
mayor's  decision  to  go  ahead  and  Lombard's 
April  15  order  sought  a  44.8  percent  In- 
crease In  crime  Insurance  rates,  claiming 
large  losses  without  the  subsidy.  Lombard 
ordered  the  raise  rescinded. 
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WrTHHOLDrNG  OF  FUNDS  CAILED 
UNDERMINING  OF  INTENT  OF 
CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  May  4.  1971       j 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Spiaker, 
I  am  highly  disturbed  over  recent  re- 
ports that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
impounding  urgently  needed  funds  which 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Hi$torl- 
caUy,  Congress  has  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating funds,  and  the  executive 
branch  has  been  charged  with  tlie  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  pro- 
grams which  Congress  has  funded. 

However,  we  are  now  faced  with  the 
situation  in  which  the  executive  branch 
Is  refusing  to  spend  funds  which  have 
been  explicitly  earmarked  by  Congress 
for  a  particular  purpose.  This  is  a  blfitant 
undermining  of  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  an  erosion  of  congressionsd  iK>wer 
by  the  executive  branch.  It  raises  ques- 
tions which  go  directly  to  the  he^rt  of 
the  longstanding  separation  of  powers 
doctrine.  This  practice  not  only  violates 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers,  but 
violates,  as  well,  Mr.  Nixon's  own  avowed 
understanding  of  the  process  of  Ameri- 
can government.  Mr.  Nixon  himself  hsis 
written: 

The  principles  underlying  the  goveriment 
of  the  United  States  are  decentrallzatton  of 
power,  separation  of  power  and  maintaining 
a  balance  between  freedom  and  order.  Above 
all  else,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
fearful  of  the  concentration  of  power  In 
either  Individuals  or  government.  The  fenlus 
of  their  solution  In  this  respect  Is  that  they 
were  able  to  maintain  a  very  deflnltje  but 
deUcate  balance  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  state  government,  on  the  one. hand, 
and  between  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  federal  goveriment 
on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  withholding  the  funds 
which  Congress  has  duly  appropriated, 
Mr.  Nixon  not  only  violates  am  historic 
and  longstanding  legal  principle  of 
American  government,  but  he  once  tigain 
demonstrates  that  he  Is  either  incapable 
or  unwilling  to  reconcile  his  actions^  or  as 
in  this  case,  his  Inaction,  with  his  p'het- 
oric.  I 

And  once  again,  the  victims  oi  this 
latest  presidential  fiasco  are  the  people. 
Recent  information  indicates  tha^  Mr. 
Nixon  has  withheld  $191  million  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  for  Appa- 
lachian regional  development,  $751  mil- 
lion in  basic  farm  programs,  and  more 
than  $600  million  in  aid  to  the  cltlea.  The 
frozen  aid  to  the  cities  is  particularly  dls- 
stressing  at  a  time  when  our  cities  are  lit- 
erally crying  out  for  lack  of  funds.  I  find 
it  unbelievable  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  can,  on  the  one  |iand, 
withhold  $200  million  for  urban  renewal 
and  $200  million  in  water  and  sewfr  fa- 
cility grants  and  on  the  other  hand^  send 
a  message  to  Congress  which  refers  to  a: 
"sorely  inadequate  supply  of  housing  and 
community  facOitles,  vast  wastelands  of 
vacant  and  decaying  buildings,  acre  upon 
acre  of  valuable  urban  renewal  lEU|d  ly- 
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ing  empty  and  fallow,  and  an  estimated 
24  million  Americans  still  living  in  sub- 
standard housing." 

The  message  further  said: 

Many  of  our  central  cities — once  symbols 
of  vitality  and  opportunity — have  now  be- 
come places  of  disillusion  and  decay.  As  many 
suburban  neighborhoods  have  grown  older, 
they,  too,  have  begun  to  deteriorate  and  to 
take  on  the  problems  of  the  central  cities. 
Even  some  of  the  newest  suburban  "subdivi- 
sions," plEuined  and  developed  In  a  short- 
sighted, haphazard  manner,  are  not  prepared 
to  provide  essential  public  services  to  their 
growing  populations.  They  are  already  on 
their  way  to  becoming  the  slums  of  tomorrow. 

Yet,  these  are  the  very  words  which 
appear  in  President  Nixon's  message  to 
Congress  on  March  5  of  this  year. 

The  case  against  Mr.  Nixon's  refusal 
to  release  these  funds  is  a  strong  one. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  declared  that — 

In  determining  how  much  he  wlU 
spend  on  any  given  program,  the  President 
Is  In  effect  legislating  and  administering 
simultaneously. 

Yet  the  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  legislate  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  shall  administer. 

In  determining  which  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  spent  and  which  shall  be 
withheld,  the  President,  in  effect.  Is  de- 
ciding which  laws  shall  be  executed  and 
to  what  extent  they  shall  be  enforced. 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Separation  of  Powers,  one  of  the 
most  respected  constitutional  authori- 
ties In  the  country,  hsis  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  the  President  "has  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  decide  which 
laws  will  be  executed  or  to  what  extent 
they  will  be  enforced." 

Referring  to  the  practice  of  impound- 
ing fimds,  this  chairman,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  continues: 

Yet  by  using  the  Impounding  technique, 
the  President  Is  able  to  do  Just  that.  He  Is 
able  to  effect  policy  by  determining  which  of 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress  he  will  enforce, 
and  to  what  extent. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  is  that 
by  impounding  funds  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated, the  President  Is  actually 
practicing  a  line  or  item  veto.  And  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  em- 
powering the  Presidoit  to  act  in  this 
manner.  It  is  well  established  that  the 
Constitution  empowers  the  President  to 
veto  a  bill  completely  or  accept  It  In  its 
entirety.  It  is  certainly  well  established 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  empower 
a  President  to  accept  only  part  of  a  bill 
£Uid  reject  a  part.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  the  President  is  doing  when  he 
spends  some  of  the  funds  which  Con- 
gress has  apprc4}riated,  and  impoimds 
other  funds. 

And  what  is  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's answer  to  these  charges?  The  ad- 
ministration cannot  cite  one  iota  of  con- 
stitutional evidence  for  this  practice.  The 
only  argument  which  I  have  heard  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  is  the  one 
put  forth  by  Caspar  Weinberger,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  His  weak  argument  is 
merely  that  someone  has  done  something 
similar  to  this  before.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  administration's 
main  argument  in  defense  of  its  clearly 
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illegal  practice  is,  basically,   that  two 
wrongs  make  a  right. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  think  the  American 
people  are  going  to  accept  this  argument 
I  certainly  do  not  accept  it,  and  I  Join 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  demanding 
that  President  Nixon  uphold  his  oath  of 
office  and  carry  out  his  constitutloQal 
obligation  to  give  the  American  pec^le 
the  money  and  the  programs  which  their 
elected  Representatives  have  approved. 


INSIDE  THE  PRISONS  OP  HANOI 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
seek  favor  with  the  Communists  will  do 
well  to  think  on  an  article  by  Louis  R. 
Stockstill  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for 
April.  It  Is  entitled,  "Inside  the  Prisons 
of  Hanoi": 

Inside  the  Prisons  of  Hanoi 
(By  Louis  R.  Stockstlll) 

(Note. — The  following  repKjrt  on  the  shock- 
ing conditions  within  the  prisoner-of-war 
camps  of  North  Vietnam,  and  on  the  threat 
these  conditions  poee  to  the  survival  of  hun- 
dreds of  U.S.  citizens,  has  been  drawn  from 
lengthy  interviews  with  some  of  the  men 
who  have  been  released,  and  from  informed 
sources  in  Washington,  Saigon  and  Paris.) 

The  truck  lurches  forward  with  thrashing 
gears.  On  the  rough  truck  bed,  an  American 
lies  on  his  back,  blindfolded,  hands  and  feet 
bound.  He  Is  Jolted  by  each  bump,  Jarred  by 
thrusts  of  pain.  Hearing  clattering  street 
noises  and  strident  automobile  horns,  he 
knows  they  have  entered  Hanoi.  Soon  he  will 
be  prodded  to  his  feet  and  led  Into  one  of 
North  Vietnam's  dread  prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

For  almost  two  months,  since  his  capture, 
the  American  has  been  herded  from  vUlage 
to  village.  He  Is  rarely  fed.  His  captors  dou- 
bletlme  him,  on  foot,  moving  steadily  north- 
ward. In  each  village,  they  tether  or  cage 
him  like  an  animal  so  that  villagers  can  Hie 
past  to  strike  him  or  urinate  on  his  body. 
He  Is  constantly  hungry;  his  weight  drops 
steadily,  and  nausea  and  fever  plague  him. 

Eventually,  his  captors  transfer  him  to  * 
small  hut  with  12  bamboo  cages,  force  him 
onto  his  stomach,  thrust  his  feet  Into  wood- 
en stocks  and  tie  his  arms  behind  his  back 
with  wet  rope.  Far  29  days  they  keep  him  In 
this  position,  freeing  him  only  long  enough 
to  gobble  a  dally  bowl  of  rice  and  to  relieve 
himself.  His  face  U  obscured  by  a  scraggly 
beard,  his  eyes  burn  from  sunken  sockets. 
Then  he  is  told  that  he  Is  to  be  moved  to 
Hanoi. 

Now,  three  days  later,  a  truck  deposits  him 
at  the  looming  triangular  mass  of  the 
"Hanoi  Hilton."  an  old  F^nch  penitentiary 
covering  approximately  a  city  block  and 
surrounded  by  glass-studded  concrete  walls. 
Within,  two  separate  sections  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  U.S.  prisoncrs-of-war.  As  In 
other  POW  camps  In  North  Vietnam."  Its  tiny 
cells  are  cement-walled  and  heavily  barred; 
bunks  are  either  cement  slabs  or  rou^ 
boards  stretched  across  sawhorses.  The  only 
other  furnishing  Is  a  toilet  bucket.  Terrazzo- 
Uke  floors  slope  away  from  a  central  corridor 
toward  open  drains  where  rats  enter  and 
leave.  Doors  are  thick  teak,  with  peepholes. 
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'  There  are  two  other  prisons  within  the 
city,  one  called  the  "Zoo,"  the  other  the 
"Country  Club."  If  there  are  others— and 
there  probably  are — the  U.S.  government,  to 
safeguard  security,  cannot  talk  about  them. 


NIGHT  WATCH 

The  misery  and  demoralization  that  Amer- 
ican POWs  experience  in  this  subhuman  en- 
vironment can  best  be  understood  by  look- 
ing at  a  typical  prison  day.  Above  the 
prisoner's  hard,  narrow  bunk,  with  Its  paper- 
thin  straw  mat,  a  bare  light  bulb  burns  day 
and  night.  On  the  bunk  he  tosses  and  frets, 
Bearchlng  vainly  for  a  comfortable  position 
for  his  calloused  hips  and  thighs,  relief  for 
bis  pain-ridden  body.  He  sleeps  Uttle,  think- 
ing daylight  will  never  come,  that  the  hated 
light  bulb  wlU  never  fade.  There  is  no  clock; 
the  hours  drag  on. 

Now  it  is  winter,  bringing  the  cold  he  de- 
tests and  fears  most.  He  has  wadded  a  mos- 
quito net  around  his  frigid  feet,  wrapped 
one  of  his  two  flimsy  blankets  around  the 
net,  and  covered  his  legs  and  torso  as  best  he 
can  with  the  other.  He  still  wears  his  coarse 
paJama-Uke  shirt  and  trousers.  But  the  cold 
penetrates  everything,  numbing  and  taunt- 
ing him.  His  empty  stomach  rumbles,  and 
now  he  Is  shaking  convulsively,  uncontrol- 
lably. 

He  win  have  to  get  up.  He  swings  his 
sUffened  legs  to  the  floor,  stands  with  great 
effort,  slaps  at  his  skinny  legs,  wasted  back- 
side and  bony  chest.  The  flesh  feels  dead. 
Sometimes  he  hears  the  muffled  movements 
of  another  prisoner  also  flghtlng  the  cold. 
In  a  nearby  cell  a  man  cries  out,  "Oh,  God. 
Oh,  God!"  He  repeats  the  words  to  himself, 
only  vaguely  aware  that  the  cry  has  nudged 
him  Into  prayer. 

How  many  hundreds  of  nights  like  this 
has  he  endured?  He  can  no  longer  remember. 

GONGS  AND  JITDA8  HOLES 

Finally  daylight  comes,  and  he  watches  the 
gray  light  Alter  slowly  through  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  small  window  far  up  the  wall 
of  his  cell.  He  waits.  He  listens.  He  has 
learned  to  segment  the  days  Into  sounds. 
The  first  one.  at  5:30  a.m..  Is  the  harsh, 
reverberating  Jangle  of  the  "gong,"  a  metal 
ring  periodically  assaulted  by  a  metal  rod. 
It  echoes  and  reechoes.  And  as  It  fades,  he 
strains  to  hear  the  bolt  being  withdrawn  on 
a  distant  door.  He  knows  the  guard  Is  start- 
ing along  the  cells,  slapping  open  the  "Judas 
Hole"  in  each  door  to  make  certain  the  man 
Inside  Is  on  his  feet.  Stiffly,  the  prisoner  rises 
and  begins  to  fold  his  "bedding."  The  sotinds 
of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  peepholes 
come  steadily  closer  until  the  guard  peers 
Into  hlB  own  cell  and  passes  on. 

A  loudspeaker  over  the  door  squawks  to 
life.  The  voice  of  Hanoi  Hannah  enters  bis 
cell,  seeking  to  "re-educate"  him  about  the 
war.  She  tells  him  that  the  United  States  Is 
suffering  disastrous  defeat,  and  that  the 
American  people  couldn't  care  less.  She  fre- 
quently quotes  American  critics  of  the  war. 
Her  flow  of  bad  "news"  Is  salted  with  reports 
on  riots  and  racial  problems  In  the  States. 
The  half-hour  monologue  drones  on  like  a 
funeral  dirge.  Then  the  loudspeaker  dies. 
But  he  knows  Hannah  will  be  back  In  the 
evening  with  more  cheerless  news.  She  visits 
him  twice  a  day,  every  day. 

Now  he  hears  the  guard  taking  one  of  the 
men  outside  to  empty  his  toilet  bucket;  the 
man  is  then  returned  and  locked  back  up. 
He  listens  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  sounds, 
slowly  passing  from  cell  to  cell.  Soon,  he  too 
Is  taken  out  to  the  cesspool  and  then  brought 
back  to  await  the  next  event.  If  It  Is  a  wash- 
day, he  will  be  allowed  to  wash.  For  him,  this 
Is  the  week's  highlight.  But  he  must  await 
his  turn.  Precautions  are  always  taken  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing  or  talking  with 
other  prisoners. 

He  Is  taken  Into  one  of  several  cubicles, 
each  with  a  small  tub  of  ley  water.  The  guard 
locks  the  door.  In  the  Ave  minutes  allotted 
him,  he  quickly  strips,  braces  himself  and 
begins  sloshing  the  freezing  water  onto  his 
body.  If  there  Is  soap,  he  lathers  and  scrubs 
his  skin.  But,  he  must  rinse  thoroughly,  for 
he  knows  that  any  trace  of  the  abrasive,  lye- 
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like  soap  will  produce  a  painful  rash.  He 
dresses  rapidly  and  rinses  his  other  suit  of 
"pajamas."  The  guard  returns  and  marches 
him  back  to  his  cell,  allowing  him  to  hang 
his  laundry  alongside  the  dripping  clothing 
of  other  prisoners. 

It  Is  almost  noon,  time  to  be  fed.  He  never 
thinks  of  the  bread  and  watery  soup  as  food. 
But  he  relishes  the  thought  of  having  some- 
thing— anything — In  his  stomach. 

As  the  food  Is  dispensed,  each  cell  door  Is 
unlocked  and  locked  In  the  familiar  pattern. 
When  the  guard  opens  the  door,  the  prisoner 
reaches  down  for  the  bowl  and  bread  placed 
on  the  threshold.  Anything  be  Is  given  Is 
placed  on  the  floor  so  that  he  must  always 
bend  down  In  front  of  his  captor.  In  appear- 
ance. If  not  In  spirit,  he  must  always  display 
humility.  (He  wryly  remembers  the  stagger- 
ing blow  from  the  rifle  butt  when  he  once, 
"disrespectfully,"  crossed  his  legs  In  the 
presence  of  an  Interrogating  officer.)  As  be 
rises  with  the  food,  he  must  come  to  atten- 
tion. And  BO  he  stands  as  the  guard  shuts 
the  door. 

Then  he  eats,  forcing  himself  to  chew  the 
bread  with  great  care,  watchful  for  the  small 
stones  sometimes  embedded  In  the  dough. 
He  has  disciplined  himself  to  eat  every 
crumb,  every  drop.  With  the  last  of  the  bread, 
he  mops  the  bowl. 
**•  He  waits  again.  Soon  another  "gong" 
sounds,  Instructing  blm  to  lie  down.  The 
room  Is  BtUl  cold,  but  his  shrunken  stomach 
Is  temporarily  pacified.  Now,  more  often  than 
not,  he  Is  finally  able  to  doze.  But  the  fitful 
sleep  ends  abruptly,  torn  apart  by  another 
gong.  It  Is  two  o'clock.  For  the  next  seven 
hours  he  can  only  pace  or  sit.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  bis  bunk  again  untU  9  p.m. 
Periodically,  unexpectedly,  a  guard  slams 
open  the  Judas  Hole  to  check. 

Body  and  Soul.  As  the  prisoner  paces,  he 
gropes  for  something  to  occupy  his  thoughts. 
He  has  recited  the  names  of  the  states  for- 
ward and  backward,  the  names  of  all  the 
U.S.  Presidents  he  can  remember.  He  has 
built  boats  and  houses  In  bis  mind,  gone  on 
Imaginary  walking  tours,  retraced  most  of 
the  memorable  events  of  his  life,  the  plots 
of  books  and  movies.  But  the  monotony  of 
these  efforts  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  concentrate.  His  thoughts  skitter  away  to 
questions  he  would  prefer  to  avoid,  to  a 
maze  of  anxieties. 

He  thinks  about  the  war.  Can  Hanoi 
Hannah  be  right?  Has  America  given  In  to 
defeatist  views?  If  so,  what  will  happen  to 
him?  He  worries  about  his  health.  He  Is  half- 
starved,  ridden  with  tiny  things  that  crawl 
In  his  stomach.  He  has  grown  steadUy  weaker. 

The  question  he  dreads  most,  and  that 
now  recurs  with  frightening  frequency.  Is: 
Can  I  last?  And  what  about  my  family?  Will 
my  wife  wait  forever?  Is  she  well?  WlU  the 
children  remember  me?  How  do  they  man- 
age without  a  father?  Sadness  overwhelms 
him. 

Occasionally  he  gets  a  letter,  but  this  la 
a  recent  development.  And  the  slx-llne  note 
that  Is  permitted  can  never  answer  the 
hundreds  of  questions  that  roam  his  mind. 
StUl,  other  prisoners  have  received  nothing, 
so  be  must  be  considered  fortunate. 

At  4:30  he  Is  fed  the  same  food  he  received 
earlier,  the  same  that  he  will  also  get  twice 
tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  and  the  next. 
There  Is  no  meat,  nothing  green,  nothing 
sweet — always  the  same  tasteless  soup  and 
bread.  After  this  second  feeding,  be  wUl  wait 
18  hours  to  be  fed  again. 

It  Is  dark  now,  and  at  8:30  Hanoi  Hannah 
is  bckck.  She  stays  until  9,  and  as  the  loud- 
speaker clicks  off,  the  last  "gong"  rings  out. 
He  must  crawl  back  onto  his  bunk  to  face 
the  cold,  and  bis  lonely  thoughts,  until 
morning.  He  pleads  with  his  body  and  soul 
for  strength  to  survive  yet  another  night 
under  the  light  bulb. 
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How  long  this  man  and  his  fellow  captives 
can  last  Is  anyone's  guess.  But  their  lives  are 
more  gravely  threatened  with  each  passing 
day.  Some  of  the  POWs  have  already  died.' 
Others  face  almost  certain  death  unless  their 
treatment  is  drastically  Improved.  One  care- 
ful study  of  available  Information,  compiled 
by  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  R.  Cataldo,  a  doctor  with 
the  Green  Berets,  Indicates  that  the  POWs 
not  only  are  severely  malnourished,  but  that 
80  percent  have  skin  diseases,  at  least  half 
suffer  from  intestinal  worms,  a  quarter  may 
have  active  tuberculosis,  and  many  are 
afflicted  with  serious  vitamin  deficiencies, 
mental  disorientation  and  muscular  wastage. 

Hanoi  also  has  weakened  men  by  syste- 
matic torture.  Prisoners  have  been  denied 
food  or  water  for  long  periods,  suspended 
from  celUngs  by  their  arms,  burned  with 
clgrarettes,  clubbed  with  rifle  butts  and 
physically  beaten.  In  numerous  cases,  their 
captors  have  refused  them  adequate  medical 
care,  and  have  neglected  to  attend  to  major 
Injuries. 

SmaU  wonder,  then,  that  North  Vietnam 
forbids  Inspection  of  the  camps  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross — In  direct  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  Instead,  "show- 
case" prisoners  are  paraded  In  propaganda 
films.  When  anti-war  groups  or  friendly 
foreign  Journalists  are  selected  to  talk  with 
or  film  small  groups  of  prisoners,  only  the 
healthiest  men,  bctrbered  and  freshly 
clothed,  are  trotted  Into  public  view  to  par- 
rot carefully  rehearsed  information.  What 
the  public  never  sees  are  the  hidden  cells, 
the  men  on  crutches,  those  who  can  walk 
only  with  the  aid  of  another  prisoner,  those 
with  deformities,  the  badly  emaciated,  the 
sick  In  bed. 

The  Geneva  Conventions  require  repatria- 
tion of  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  the 
release  or  transfer  to  a  neutral  nation  of 
men  whose  long  confinement  Jeopardizes 
their  health.  Tet  Hanoi,  which  is  a  signa- 
tory to  the  Conventions,  has  Ignored  these 
rules  as  they  apply  to  the  781  captured  and 
missing  In  North  Vietnam.  And  the  enemy 
has  made  no  effort  to  persuade  the  Vletcong 
and  communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  even  to  Identify  the  almost  800  other 
Americans  captured  or  minsing  in  these 
areas. 

For  the  prisoners,  meanwhile,  years  pile  on 
lonely  years.  The  first  men  captured  are  near- 
Ing  their  seventh  year  In  captivity.  More 
than  300  others  soon  face  their  fourth,  flfth 
and  sixth  anniversaries  In  enemy  bands. 

Unless  help  is  fortbcommg,  these  men  will 
continue  to  rot  and  die. 

Here  at  home,  private  citizens  and  con- 
cerned organizations  are  reacting  with  grow- 
ing impatience  to  North  Vietnam's  Inhumane 
treatment  of  our  prisoners.  Public  denounce- 
ments, mounting  press  attention,  resolutions 
In  the  U.8.  Congress  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, letter-writing  campaigns  and  many 
similar  efforts  are  beginning  to  have  an  ef- 
fect. These  Is  evidence  that  Hanoi  Is  smart- 
ing under  the  attack. 

In  the  past  year  North  Vietnam's  leaders 
have  tried  to  muffle  criticism  by  easing  a 
few  of  the  harsh  restrictions  Imposed  on  the 
prisoners.  Hanoi  has,  for  example,  permitted 
an  Increase  In  mall  between  some  of  the 
men  and  their  families,  authorized  more 
packages  for  the  captives,  boosted  the  weight- 
limitation  on  Christmas  parcels  and  per- 
mitted famlUes  to  mall  previously  forbidden 
Items  such  as  small  games,  medicines  and 
vitamins. 


'North  Vietnam  has  told  U.S.  anti-war 
groups  and  Senators  that  23  prisoners  have 
died.  But  the  lists  cannot  be  regarded  as 
completely  accurate:  all  of  the  deaths  were 
reported  long  after  they  supposedly  occurred, 
and  after  a  number  of  the  men  had  been 
held  captive  up  to  five  years. 
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But  condltloaa  are  still  deplorable.  Yon 
can  show  yotir  concern  over  Hanoi's  treai 
ment  of  our  prtsoners-of-war  by  signing  '" 
statement  below  (adding  a  personal  mess 
II  you  wish)  and  sending  it  at  once  to:  "He 
Our  POWs, "  American  Red  Cross.  P.O.  B< 
1600,  Wafiblngton,  D.C.  30013.  The  Red  Cro 
will  tabulate  the  responses  and  see  that  your 
message  gets  to  the  government  of  Nor^ 
Vietnam.  MllUons  of  protests  from  indignant 
Americans  cannot  faU  to  have  Impact,  ev«n 
in  Hanoi.  Dont  wait.  Sign  and  mall  yoi^ 
letter  right  now,  then  call  a  friend  and  ailt 
him  or  her  to  do  the  same.  The  one  hoi* 
these  prisoners  have  is  that  their  fellc^ 
Americans  will  not  forget  them. 

VTE    WANT    P800»,    NOT    PROPAGANDA 

President  Ton  Due  Thang, 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vtefnom,  Hanoi,  c 
American  Red  Cross.  "Help  Our  POWi, 
Box  1600,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  PmsmENT;  You  have  claimed  repeal 
edly  that  American  citizens  held  In  your 
"detention  camps"  are  being  treated  hu- 
manely. But  you  offer  no  proof  of  this.  Ec- 
cept  under  the  most  restricted  circumstance  s, 
you  wUl  not  even  allow  foreign  observers  •■" 
enter  these  camps.  , 

Proof  of  your  sincerity  would  be  the  in- 
mediate  repatriation  of  all  sick  and  wound  id 
captives  and  the  release  (or  transfer  to  sorie 
neutral  nation)  of  all  prisoners  whose  health 
has  been  Jeopardized  by  long  conflnemeot. 
By  doing  so,  you  could  perhaps  end  some  of 
the  uncertainty  and  dismay  your  policies 
have  created  throughout  the  community  of 
nations.  I  Join  with  millions  the  world  o-ser 
in  urging  you  to  take  these  steps. 


■o 


PIPELINE  REPORTS  SUPPRESSED 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR 

or  MAs&ACBnrsrTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tte 
most  serious  ecological  questions  coii- 
fronting  our  Nation  today  is  the  de<^i- 
sion  to  build  or  not  to  build  the  trarts- 
Alaskan  pipeUne. 

Por  many  years  this  country  has  ^- 
perienced  industrial  growth  and  tech- 
nological advancement,  never  consid^- 
ing  the  possible  envirormiental  conae- 
Quences.  The  effect  is  easily  seen  in  trafpc 
congestion  and  air  pollution  in  our  mfc- 
Jor  cities. 

Today,  many  of  us  are  asking  the  en- 
vironmental questions,  not  for  the  pitr- 
pose  of  stopping  progress,  but  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  fully  xmderstand  the 
ecological  consequences  of  our  decision 
before  an  irreparable  mistake  is  ma«e. 

The  decision  to  build  the  trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline  is  one  such  case.  One  of  ihy 
distinguished  colleagues.  Representative 
Lis  Aspin,  Wisconsin,  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle in  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion magazine  regarding  the  risks  tl^at 
construction  of  the  pipeline  would  pOse 
to  the  Alaskan  environment  and  to  |he 
Alaskan  Natives.  I  include  his  article  in 
the  RicoRD  for  your  consideration: 

PlFM,INB  RXPOBTS  STTPPRKSSTD 

(By  Representative  Lxs  Aspin) 
The  Federal  Government  so  far  has  failed 
to  confront  and  resolve  the  ecological  v»d 
human  consequences  of  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  One  especially  disturbing 
aspect  of  this  fallxire  are  the  recent  attempts 
to  suppress  two  vitally  Important  documents 
that  were  critical  both  of  the  pipeline  lt*elf 
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and  of  the  Interior  Department's  draft  of 
its  environmental  impact  statement. 

The  first  document,  a  38-page  report  au- 
thored by  Harold  Jorgenson  (then  of  the 
Bxireau  of  Land  Management) ,  details  many 
of  the  omissions  and  unfoimded  assiimptlona 
in  the  Impact  statement.  Mr.  Jorgenson  con- 
cludes that  the  Impact  statement's  sum- 
mary "seems  too  much  to  assume  that  'what's 
good  for  the  oil  industry  is  good  for  the 
country." " 

Although  dated  January  8.  1971.  the  Jor- 
genson Report  stUl  was  not  public  at  the 
time  of  the  Interior  Department's  pipeline 
hearings  in  Washington  on  February  16th. 
Not  until  I  placed  a  copy  of  the  report  In 
both  the  pipeline  hearings  record  and  the 
Congressional  Record  did  the  Department 
agree  to  make  the  Jorgenson  Report  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

The  second  critical  document  that  was 
kept  away  from  the  public's  reach  was  a 
2l-i>age  report  on  the  impact  statement  writ- 
ten by  the  Alaskan  office  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  This  report  Is  both  revealing 
In  what  It  says  about  the  pipe  and  surprising. 
It  is  surprising  because  the  Corps  frequently 
has  been  criticized  for  falling  adequately  to 
consider  the  ecological  consequences  of  many 
of  their  own  projects.  But  in  this  report  the 
Alaskan  Corps  office  demonstrates  a  real  con- 
cern for  the  environment.  Its  report  asserts 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  Impact  state- 
ment "appear  to  be  unsupported  opinions 
which.  In  fact.  In  many  instances  they  in- 
deed are." 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  report  criticizes 
the  Interior  Department  Impact  statement 
for: 

Palling  to  "fully  comply  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act." 
which  requires  a  full  report  of  the  expected 
ecological  consequences  arising  from  a  pro- 
posed project. 

Assuming  without  sufficient  data  that  im- 
mediate development  of  the  Alaskan  oil  de- 
posits Is  necessary  for  national  seciirity. 

Agreeing  to  stipulations  that  "are  too 
general  to  support  the  positive  assurances 
given  throughout  the  report  that  adverse 
ecological  changes  and  pollution  potential 
will  be  eliminated  or  minimized  by  these 
stipulations." 

Unfortunately,  though  dated  Pebniary  5, 
1971,  the  existence  of  the  Corps'  report  was 
not  publicly  known  during  the  pipeline  hear- 
ln_3  held  in  Washington  and  Alaska.  In  fact. 
It  was  still  "oottled  up  In  the  Pentagon  on 
March  5  when  I  released  the  report  to  the 
press  and  subsequently  placed  It  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  at- 
tempts to  ketp  the  two  reports  quiet?  The 
first  and  most  disturbing  Implication  Is  that 
these  are  attempts  to  undermine  and  violate 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act  of  1970.  The  intent  of  that  Act  was  to 
require  a  thorough  and  objective  study  of 
the  likely  ecological  consequences  of  a  pro- 
posed project  before  that  project  could  be 
approved.  The  purposeful  thwarting  of  the 
act,  if  allowed  to  continue,  bodes  ill  for  the 
Integrity  and  efficacy  of  future  environmen- 
tal Impact  statements. 

A  series  of  Inescapable  Unifications  of  the 
attempts  to  keep  these  reports  secret  is  that 
the  impact  statement  Is  inadequate;  that  the 
two  dissenting  reports  effectively  hit  upon 
many  of  Its  shortcomings;  and  that  many  of 
the  top  officials  Inwlved  with  the  pipeline 
proposal  know.  In  light  of  such  criticism, 
that  the  Impact  statement  will  be  hard  to  de- 
fend. Secretary  Morton's  encouraging  state- 
ments (see  page  40),  made  a  couple  of  days 
after  the  Washington  pipeUne  hearings,  rep- 
resented the  first  public  glimmer  of  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  Interior  that  all  is  not 
well  with  the  pipeline. 

After  scores  of  witnesses  have  testified 
against  the  pipeline  In  both  Alaska  and 
Washington,  after  the  two  dissenting  reports 
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have  come  to  light,  after  new  statements  on 
the  pipeline  have  been  made  by  Secretary 
Morton,  and  In  the  light  of  the  Intense  pub- 
lic attention  that  is  now  fociised  on  the  pipe- 
line Issue.  Interior's  draft  Impact  statement 
is  not  very  persuasive.  Brlefiy  and  selectively, 
I  would  like  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  more 
salient  questions  that  the  draft  lmp«un  state- 
ment falls  most  clearly  to  answer  adequately. 
These  areas  relate  to  what  should  have  been 
the  Impact  statement's  overriding  concerns: 
the  risks  that  construction  of  the  pipeline 
would  pose  to  the  Alaskan  environment  and 
to  the  Alaskan  natives  depending  on  that  en- 
vironment. 

If  approved,  the  Alaskan  pipeline  would  be 
the  largest  ever  constructed  in  the  United 
States.  Each  day.  It  would  carry  millions  of 
gallons  of  oil  across  780  miles  of  the  most 
rugged,  pristine  terrain  in  the  country. 
Climatic  conditions  In  Alaska  are  the  most 
severe  In  the  United  States.  No  one  can  pre- 
dict accurately  the  consequences  of  this  vast 
and  unprecedented  project  or  assure  that  It 
can  be  safely  built  and  operated.  Many  of  the 
technical  problems  of  building  a  huge  pipe- 
line through  the  frozen  Arctic  environment 
have  not  yet  been  solved.  In  fact,  the  week 
before  the  Washington  pipeline  hearings, 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Co.  (the  subsidiary  of  seven 
oil  companies  that  was  formed  to  build  the 
pipeline)  stated  that  the  pipeline  has  not 
yet  been  designed,  and  that  it  will  be  design- 
ed "as  we  go  along"  (Jotimal  of  Commerce. 
February  5).  It  is  difficult.  Indeed,  to  see  how 
the  Interior  Department  could  discharge  its 
primary  obligation  to  the  public  and,  at  the 
same  time,  approve  this  pipeline  sight  un- 
seen. 

The  risk  of  pipeline  fracture  resulting 
from  an  earthquake  was  Inadequately  con- 
sidered and  grossly  understated  by  the  Im- 
pact statement.  As  the  statement  points  out, 
"the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  proposed 
pipeline  route  is  subject  to  the  occurrence  of 
large  earthquakes,  magnitude  7  or  greater." 
In  fact,  the  segment  of  the  pipeline  route 
from  Valdez  (the  southernmost  point)  to 
Willow  LAke  Is  subject  to  earthquakes  of  up 
to  8.5  magnitude,  and  from  Paxon  to  Don* 
nelly  Dome  up  to  8.0  magnitude.  (By  way  d 
comparison,  the  earthqiiake  that  had  sudi 
tragic  consequences  In  Loe  Angeles  In  Feb- 
ruary had  a  magnitude  of  6.5.)  In  the  70- 
year  period  between  1890  and  1969.  then 
were  23  earthquakes  with  Rlchter  magni- 
tudes greater  than  6  within  62  miles  of  one 
or  more  of  the  profxaeed  pumping  stations. 
The  previous  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Walter  Hlckel,  admitted  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  that  "we  can- 
not provide  assturance  that  large  earthquakes 
will  not  rupture  the  pipeline."  He  went  on  to 
state  that  the  effects  of  such  a  break  woxild 
be  minimized  by  Installing  a  series  of  cutoff 
valves.  The  draft  impact  statement  concedes 
that  "there  is  a  probability  that  some  oil 
spills  will  occur  even  under  the  most  strin- 
gent enforcement."  Dames  and  Moore.  Alyes- 
ka's  seismic  consultants,  have  stated:  "We 
believe  the  most  effective  provision  for  pro- 
tection against  the  adverse  effects  of  fault 
displacement  earthquakes  would  be  appro- 
priate spacing  of  shut-off  valves" — thereby 
tacitly  admitting  that  the  pipeline  cannot 
be  guaranteed  against  fracture,  and  that  the 
most  that  can  be  done  Is  to  attempt  to  cut 
down  on  the  amount  of  oil  that  will  be 
spilled. 

Alyeska's  present  plans  call  for  automatic 
shutoff  valves  at  approximately  60-mlle  In- 
tervals. This  may  sound  like  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  problem,  until  one  realizes 
that  1  mUe  of  the  pipeline  will  contain 
500,000  gallons  of  oU!  This  is  almost  twice 
as  much  oil  as  was  released  during  the  Santa 
Barbara  oil  blowout  In  1969.  The  prospect 
we  appear  to  be  facing,  therefore,  is  that  up 
to  100  times  as  much  oil  as  was  spilled  at 
Santa  Barbara  could  be  loosed  over  the  Arctic 
landscape.  But  the  impact  statement  barely 
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glances  over  the  almost  certain  eventuality 
of  a  spill  and  the  potentially  disastrous  effects 
a  large  splU  could  have  on  both  the  environ- 
ment and  the  way  of  life  of  the  native  Alas- 
kans. 

This  leads  up  to  another  major  defect  of 
the  Impact  statement.  Its  almost  total  failure 
to  consider  the  Impact  of  the  pipeline  on 
the  people  who  live  on  or  near  the  pipeline 
route,  most  of  whom  make  their  living  from 
the  land.  An  oil  spillage  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  the  entire  nation.  But  It  would  be  more 
than  this  for  the  native  Alaskans  who  live 
In  the  path  of  the  pipeline.  Their  already 
tenuous  existence  depends  entirely  on  main- 
taining the  delicate  balance  of  their  eco- 
system. 

Alaskan  Indians  and  Eskimos  have  for 
thousands  of  years  lived  and  hunted  on  the 
land  and  fished  on  the  waters  to  be  traversed 
by  the  pipeline.  Recent  archaeological  sur- 
veys have  uncovered  prehistoric  hunting  and 
fishing  campsites  (up  to  13,000  years  old)  on 
the  path  that  the  pipeline  Is  to  take.  Many 
of  the  present-day  Inhabitants  depend  on  the 
land  In  a  way  that  has  changed  little  for 
centuries.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  not  sports 
for  them,  but  essential  means  of  survival  In 
a  harsh  environment. 

For  example,  the  150-odd  Indian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  native  Village  of  AUakaket,  which 
Is  about  50  miles  from  the  pipeline  route, 
harvested  the  following  Items  In  1967:  230 
caribou,  48  moose,  12  black  and  brown  beex, 
110  beaver,  100  muskrat,  10  red  fox,  16  lynx, 
IS  porcupine,  10  land  otter,  30  martin.  20 
mink.  10  weasel.  6  wolf.  30  rabbit.  12,000 
salmon,  7,800  whlteflsh,  1,000  grayling,  100 
charplke,  200  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  spruce 
hen,  1,000  duck,  10  geese,  and  550  pounds  of 
wild  berries.  This  harvest  was  valued  at 
approximately  $97,000.  As  these  figures  show, 
fish  represent  a  particularly  Important  Item. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  native 
Alaskans  who  live  along  the  Yukon  River 
catch  about  450,000  fish  a  year  for  sustenance. 

It  Is  thus  very  easy  to  imagine  the  impact 
an  oil  spill  would  have  on  these  people.  But 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  rely  on  Imagination.  The 
following  statements,  all  by  officials  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Alaska  State 
Department  of  Pish  and  Game,  make  plain 
what  will  happen  in  the  event  of  a  pipeline 
break: 

"There  is  no  place  on  the  pipeline  site 
where  an  Important  watershed  would  not  be 
threatened  by  a  major  spill.  A  spill  along  the 
small  tributary  of  Koyukuk  could  Infect  the 
entire  Yukon  River  drainage.  Some  areas, 
such  as  tributaries  to  the  Mlnto  Flats,  are 
particularly  sensitive,  and  a  spill  there  would 
threaten  one  of  Alaska's  most  productive 
waterfowl  breeding  habitats." 

"A  major  resource  disaster  could  result 
from  a  major  pipeline  break  in  these  partic- 
ular areas  of  the  Yukon  River  and  Its  trib- 
utaries." 

"With  miles  between  shutoff  valves,  any 
rupture  would  be  catastrophic,  no  matter 
where  it  occurred." 

"A  pipeline  break  at  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time  could  be  devastating  to  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  Ufe  of  a  significant  area, 
affecting  native  food  supplies." 

"Pipeline  breaks  or  leaks  could  cause 
pollution  of  lands  and  waters  that  would  be 
indescribable." 

"Public  concern  for  the  aquatic  resources 
In  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  drainages  Is  high. 
A  major  [pipeline]  break  could  pollute  the 
water  in  almost  all  of  Central  Alaska  and 
the  estuaries." 

"Oil  lealcs  occurring  In  the  drainage  of  the 
Sagavanlrktok,  Koyukuk,  Tanana  and.  Cop- 
per Rivers  and  Mlnto  Flats  pose  serious 
threats  to  Important  waterfowl  habitat." 

Yet,  none  of  these  statements  were  In- 
cluded in  the  Impact  statement!  The  people 
who  live  along  the  pipeline  route,  and  de- 
pend on  the  land  for  their  very  livelihood, 
face  the  prospect  of  a  catastrophic  dlsrup- 
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tlon  of  their  way  of  life.  The  Impact  state- 
ment made  no  reference  to  this  fact  what- 
ever. Nor  did  the  Interior  Department  In- 
clude In  Its  proposed  stipulations  govern- 
ing the  project  any  protection  against 
catastrophe  for  the  natives.  Incredibly,  flying 
In  the  face  of  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
Department's  own  officials,  the  draft  Impact 
statement  concluded  that  "the  proposed 
pipeline  system  wo\ild  not  result  In  any  sig- 
nificant adverse  environmental  effects  that 
can  be  related  to  present  or  future  cultural 
features  of  most  Alaskans."  The  assumption 
that  the  mere  stating  of  such  an  unsup- 
ported conclusion  can  erase  the  evidence  of 
hard  facts  Is  little  short  of  remarkable. 

Not  only  did  the  Impact  statement  under- 
estimate the  potential  effect  the  pipeline 
could  have  on  the  natives'  way  of  life,  but  It 
failed  to  provide  for  adequate  compensation 
to  the  natives  for  any  economic  loss  that  they 
Incur  as  a  result  of  the  pipeline.  One  of  the 
draft  stipulations  provides  for  the  Indemni- 
fication of  the  U.S.  government  for  the  costs 
of  cleaning  up  an  oil  spill.  But  the  actual 
Inhabitants — whose  very  way  of  Life  could  be 
destroyed  by  an  oil  spill — are  not  even  pro- 
tected for  economic  loss  they  suffer  as  the 
result  of  a  spill,  let  alone  the  greater  loss  due 
to  destruction  of  their  way  of  life.  Moreover, 
the  draft  stipulation  on  native  training  and 
employment  by  Alyeska  is  extremely  vague 
and  requires  Alyeska  to  reach  agreement  only 
with  the  Interior  Department,  not  with 
those  natives  in  whose  homelands  the  pipe- 
line will  travel.  In  short,  the  Impact  state- 
ment blithely  assumes  that  neither  the  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline  nor  any  f>osslble  oil 
spill  poses  a  significant  threat  to  the  natives. 

Some  of  the  other  basic  questions  which 
the  Impact  statement  failed  to  answer  In- 
clude the  following: 

Are  there  alternate  pipeline  routes,  such 
as  a  Canadian  route,  which  would  be  safer 
than  the  Prudhoe  Bay-Valdez  route? 

Will  that  part  of  the  pipeline  that  Is  un- 
derground eventually  break  due  to  the  melt- 
ing of  the  permafrost  by  the  oil's  160* 
F-heat? 

How  will  the  aboveground  portion  of  the 
pipeline  affect  migratory  patterns  of  the 
caribou  and  other  Alaskan  species? 

Are  there  alternate  methods  of  transport- 
ing the  oil  that  Involve  less  risk  to  the  en- 
vironment than  a  pipeline,  wherever  routed? 

I  believe  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  issue 
win  receive  a  growing  amount  of  public  at- 
tention over  the  next  several  months.  The 
final  decision,  unless  Congress  Intervenes, 
will  be  made  by  the  Interior  Department. 
That  decision  could  take  as  long  as  two  years, 
according  to  Secretary  Morton.  The  longer 
the  better,  1  think,  for  we  have  not  yet  had 
either  the  time  or  the  resources  to  begin 
effectively  to  refute  one  of  the  Impact  state- 
ment's most  basic  unsupported  assump- 
tions— that  the  Immediate  construction  of 
the  pipeline  is  essential  to  national  security. 

There  Is  growing  evidence  that  many  of 
the  "facts"  on  which  the  national  seciirity 
argument  Is  based  are  either  distorted  or 
simply  Incorrect.  It  appears  that  the  estimate 
of  lower-48  oil  reserves  Is  understated,  while 
the  estimate  of  future  domestic  demand  for 
oil  Is  overstated.  The  possibility  of  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  other  sovu-ces  of  fuel 
(such  as  coal  or  electricity)  was  not  even 
considered  In  determining  long-range  de- 
mands for  oil.  The  necessity  Of  the  oil  Import 
quota  system  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
security  was  left  tmchallenged.  The  vulner- 
ability of  a  780-mlle  pipeline  to  sabotage 
went  unmentloned.  TTie  net  balance-of-pay- 
ments  benefits  from  producing  North  Slope 
oil  Instead  of  Importing  oil  were  grossly 
exaggerated. 

So  far,  the  draft  Impact  statement  has 
been  released  and  two  pipeline  hearings  have 
been  held  by  Interior.  Out  of  this  has 
emerged  a  growing  awareness  that  the  Im- 
pact statement  failed  to  consider  many  basic 
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ecological  problems  associated  with  the  pro- 
posed pipeline.  The  one  thing  that  can  be 
predicted  with  some  assurance,  however,  la 
that  in  the  coming  months  there  will  be  new 
questions  and  new  data  on  the  pipeline  (es- 
pecially, I  think,  on  the  national  security 
Issue) .  The  eventual  outcome  Is  unsure.  But 
a  report  such  as  the  Interior  Department's 
draft  Impact  statement  leaves  room  for  a 
great  many  questions. 


RECOGNITION  AND  HONOR  IN 
HIS  TIME 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

Oy   CBOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
"A  Medal  for  Mr.  Truman"  by  Paul  Har- 
vey which  I  read  in  the  Savannah,  Ga., 
Evening  Press,  has  expressed  extremely 
well  an  attitude  and  ideas  which  I  feel 
all  of  my  colleagues  should  note. 

I  personally  remember  with  warmth 
and  pride  the  outstanding  qualities  of 
leadership  demonstrated  by  a  most  en- 
gaging, earnest,  and  dedicated  Presi- 
dent— the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Some  of  my  own  recollections  of  this  fine 
man  go  back  to  1962  when  he  so  gra- 
ciously accepted  my  invitation  to  speak 
to  the  Hibernian  Society  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  down  In  Savannah.  I  shall  never  for- 
get his  asking  me  to  come  visit  with  him 
to  discuss  that  invitation  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  Not  only  I,  but  all  of  Savan- 
nah, Chatham  County,  and  the  entire 
State  of  Georgia  were  delighted,  proud, 
and  gratified  by  his  presence  during  this 
annual  festive  occasion.  My  personal  as- 
sociation with  President  Tnmian  also  in- 
cluded a  tour  through  the  Truman  Li- 
brary which  he  personally  conducted  and 
these  things  will  always  stand  out  as 
some  of  the  greatest  experiences  of  my 
life. 

Because  of  our  appreciation  for  his 
services,  and  because  we  should  take  time 
to  commend  and  honor  a  man  for  the 
efforts  he  put  forth  In  our  lifetime,  I 
bring  this  provocative  article  to  your  at- 
tention with  the  hope  and  belief  we 
should  all  support  such  a  bill: 

A  Medal  oh  Mr.  Tbuman 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Chicago. — There  is  a  bill  on  the  Hill  pro- 
posing a  medal  for  Mr.  Harry  8.  TnmMin. 
May  I  second  the  motion. 

History  Judges  most  presidents  after 
they're  gone;  Judges  them  by  the  long-range 
results — the  long-range  effects — of  their  de- 
cisions. 

The  one  most  agonizing  decision  of  the 
Truman  Administration  already  has  been 
evaluated. 

Truman  had  been  President  less  than 
three  months  when  he  learned  that  Ameri- 
cans had  unharnessed  the  atom  and  suddenly 
In  bis  hands  was  a  secret  weapon  2, OCX)  times 
more  lethal  than  any  weapon  theretofore. 

With  this  weapon  of  decision  In  his  folded 
fist,  on  July  2,  1945,  he  demanded  that  Japan 
surrender. 

On  July  29  the  Japanese  cabinet  met,  but 
chose  to  Ignore  the  surrender  ultlmattmi. 

President  Truman,  as  commander  In  chief, 
left  with  an  unprecedented  decision,  did  not 
procrastinate. 

Aware  of  the  terrible  toll  In  American  lives 
resulting  from  our  tedious  amphibious  Inva- 
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■Ions  of  South  Pacific  Islands — knowing  tl  lat 
there  were  years  of  blodoy  sxirf  between  ua 
and  the  ultimate  invasion  of  Japan — on  A  ig. 
6,  he  lowered  the  boom  on  the  enemy. 

In  one  blow,  four  square  miles  of  Ht-o- 
shlma.  Japan,  were  destroyed;  135,000  Japa- 
nese were  kUled  or  Injvired. 

But  when  It  was  either  them  or  us,  T-u- 
m&n  chose  to  kill  them. 

In  subsequent  years.  President  Trunan 
was  more  damned  than  praised  for  that  le- 
clslon. 

Monday-morning  quarter-backs  called  It 
unnecessary,  diplomats  called  It  cruel,  sciisn- 
tlsta  said  they  were  "ashamed"  of  tqelr 
science.  The  President  was  labeled  a  "sadlit," 
a  "barbarian,"  a  "monster." 

And  for  two  decades  thereafter,  Amerli  an 
leaders,  self-conscious,  ferafiU,  fought  pul  led 
punch  wars  with  out-dated  weapons. 

And  on  the  alter  of  their  timidity.  In  an 
unending  forced  march,  American  sons  vgere 
sacrificed. 

Perhaps  It  serves  no  purpose  to  diaw 
parallels  between  the  costs  of  "enforoLng 
peace"  the  Truman  way  and  this  other  w  ly : 

But  no  man  can  be  Insensitive  to  the  cfluel 
Indictment  which  Truman  suffered  for  doing 
what  he  believed  best:  [ 

And  though  historians  can  already  see  the 
humaneness  of  the  swift-knockout  strategy, 
officially  nobody  has  told  him  so.  I 

While  In  the  White  House,  Truman  ^e- 
quently  presented  the  Congressional  M«lal 
of  Honor  with  the  words  "I'd  rather  have  fhls 
medal  than  be  President."  , 

He  repeated  that  statement  so  many  tl^es 
It  must  have  reflected  a  very  agonizing  per- 
Bonal  question,  until  then  unanswered,  i 

WhUe  he  lives,  would  It  not  be  most  Ap- 
propriate for  o\ir  former  Commander  In  Cl^lef 
to  receive  our  nation's  highest  mUltary  dec- 
oration? ' 

And  let  the  Inscription  read  that  when  (tha 
chips  were  down — and  It  was  either  tljem 
or  us — he  was  on  our  side. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Always  wear  a  smile.  Try  to  make  each 
day's  work  as  safe  and  smooth  as  you  can. 

Swan  will  leave  the  driving  to  someone 
else  as  he  plans  to  travel  quite  a  bit.  Other 
retirement  plans  include  moving  to  Au- 
giista,  Ga.,  later  this  month. 

Presently,  Swan  and  his  wife  reside  at 
4615  Pennypack  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
They  have  two  children. 
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TAYLOR   J.   SWAN 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PKNNSTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  carieer 
spanning  three  decades  will  come  to  a 
close  May  1  as  Greyhound  driver  Taj^lor 
J.  Swan  retires. 

Swan  drove  an  estimated  iy2  million 
accident-free  miles  during  his  years  With 
Greyhound. 

The  veteran  driver  Joined  the  trajis- 
portation  company  In  1942.  Prior  to  com- 
ing to  Greyhound,  Swan  was  a  licenised 
steam  engineer. 

Throughout  his  many  years  on  the 
road.  Swan  hsis  viewed  the  changes 
currlng  in  the  transportation  indusf;ry. 
He  said: 

Things    have    improved   so    much.    Bi 
terminals,  service,  and  more — I  could  ali^ost 
write  a  book  on  this. 

A  native  of  RosevUle,  HI..  Swan  ^  a 
member  of  Amsdgamated  Transit  Union, 
Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association,  and  the  Cleveland,  Tetm., 
Church  of  God.  In  past  years,  the  GBey- 
hound  driver  was  a  pistol  and  big-liore 
rifle  enthusiast — entering  various  com- 
petitions. ' 

What  advice  does  Swan  have  for  yo^ng 
people  just  entering  the  transportation 
Industry?  He  said: 


CONGRESSMAN  CABELL  DISCUSSES 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  ITS  HIS- 
TORY AND  ITS  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  each 
month  the  Texas  Breakfast  Club  meets 
in  the  Raybum  Building.  The  meetings 
are  always  well  attended,  mostly  by 
Texans  who  work  in  Washington,  and 
their  guests.  The  present  chairman  of 
the  group  is  the  Honorable  Luther  Hol- 
comb,  vice  chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimity  Commission. 

Recently  the  club  was  privileged  to 
hear  a  very  interesting  talk  by  our  col- 
league. Earl  Cabell.  He  discussed  the 
District  of  Columbia,  its  past  and  pres- 
ent. Because  many  interesting  aspects  of 
this  subject  were  developed,  a  copy  of  the 
speech  follows: 

Speaking  before  Texans  In  Washington  Is 
always  difficult,  especially  In  choosing  the 
subject  matter.  We  are  such  an  active  and 
diverse  group  with  Interests  ranging  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  city.  It  is 
trying.  Indeed,  to  find  a  topic  which  Is  com- 
mon enough  to  be  of  Interest  to  all.  yet 
distant  enough  to  be  Informative. 

But  a  common  point  does  exist  and  It  Is 
surprisingly  obvious.  For,  In  addition  to  being 
Texans,  we  all  live  or  work  in  this  our  na- 
tion's capital,  Washington,  D.C.  And  although 
we  still  call  Texas  home,  we  should  be  In- 
terested In  what  happens  In  and  around  this 
city  as  much  for  the  effect  It  has  on  our 
personal  lives  as  Its  effect  on  Texas  as  a 
whole. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, I  feel  qualified  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes with  you  this  morning  to  give  you  a 
little  background  on  Washington. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  controversy  on 
how  Washington  Is  run.  The  legal  basis  for 
the  District  Is  found  In  the  main  body  of 
the  Constitution  Itself,  which  provides  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  In  all  cases  over  a  District  which 
shall  be  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion realized  that  it  was  necessary  that  some 
location  be  provided  for  the  national  govern- 
ment which  could  be  controlled  only  by  that 
government.  Some  consideration  was  given 
to  putting  the  Capital  City  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  state  or  within  the  limits  of  an 
existing  city,  but  the  disadvantages  of  these 
proposals  became  qvilckly  evident. 

Diirlng  one  of  the  early  periods  of  the 
country,  the  Continental  Congress  was  bui- 
rounded  In  Philadelphia  by  a  mob.  When 
pleas  from  the  Congress  for  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  and  the  Governor  of  the  state  were  Ig- 
nored, the  Members  had  to  slip  out  and  go 
over  to  New  Jersey  to  meet  and  transact  th€ 
public  business. 

Thus,  the  problem  was  solved  by  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  government  at  a 
location  In  the  unsettled  wlldemesa  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  which  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  government. 


The  first  government  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  established  In  1802  and  consisted 
of  a  Mayor  appointed  by  the  President  and  a 
city  council  elected  by  the  people.  Beginning 
m  1820,  the  people  were  permitted  to  elect 
the  Mayor.  This  form  of  government  was 
continued  until  1871. 

In  1871,  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  a  Territorial 
government  was  formed.  This  government 
was  so  corrupt  and  Irresponsible  that  the 
District  went  bankrupt  In  1874.  The  Federal 
Government  was  then  forced  by  circum- 
stances and  demands  of  national  Interest 
to  pry  off  the  bankrupt  bonds  and  exercise 
the  full  "exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases" 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  all  these 
years,  no  one  has  ever  successfully  chal- 
lenged this  power  of  Congress. 

From  1878-1967  Che  District  operated  un- 
der the  commissioner  form  of  government. 

In  1967  the  three-man  board  was  abolished 
by  Congress  and  In  Its  place  was  created  a 
single  commissioner,  an  assistant  to  the 
commissioner,  and  a  nine-member  Council. 
All  of  these  persons  are  appointed  by  the 
President 

The  District  has  dual  status  as  a  municipal 
corporation  and  as  a  branch  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient.  While  the  District  has  a  mu- 
nicipal form  of  government,  Congress  has 
treated  It.  In  some  respects,  as  a  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  In  budgetary 
and  accounting  legislation,  and  as  a  state  In 
highway  legislation. 

All  legislation  affecting  Washington  must 
be  passed  by  Congress.  Four  committees  are 
concerned  with  and  responsible  for  this  leg- 
islation. They  are  the  House  and  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committees  and  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  whose 
subcommittees  on  the  District  of  ColiunbU 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  expenditures  of  the 
District. 

In  1924  Congress  began  making  lump  sum 
authorizations  to  the  District.  This  annual 
authorization  has  Increased  from  $23  mlUlon 
m  1957  to  $126  million  In  1970.  Only  once 
since  1954  has  Congress  appropriated  the 
entire  amount. 

Beginning  In  1958,  Congress  granted  the 
District  loan  authority  to  borrow  money.  The 
1958  loan  celling  was  $75  million.  By  fiscal 
1970  the  celling  had  risen  to  $392  mUUon. 

In  1970  the  borrowing  authority  was  raised 
to  a  9%  celling  for  1971  and  1972  which  Is 
expected  to  yield  an  estimated  $610  million 
for  the  General  Fund,  $72  million  for  the 
Sanitary  Sewer  Fund,  $110  million  for  the 
Highway  Fund,  and  $57  million  for  the  Water 
Fund. 

The  District  ranks  at  or  near  the  top  In 

general  expenditures  when  compared  with 

sixteen  cities  In  the  U.S.  of  comparable  size. 

No.  1.  General  city  expenses. 

No.   1.  Per  capita  expendltiires  for  police 

protection. 

No.  1.  Expenditures  for  Public  Health  and 
Hospitals. 

No.  2.  Operating  expenses  per  pupil  Id 
education. 

No.  4.  In  PubUc  Welfare. 
No.  4.  Expenses  In  fire  protection. 
From  1965-1970  the  spending  budget  In- 
creased more  than  100%  from  $397  million 
to  $806.4  million.  The  1971  payment  authori- 
zation of  $126  million  represents  28.7%  of 
the  General  Fund  Revenues.  TTils  can  be 
compared  to  the  1956  figures  In  which  the 
payment  authorization  was  $20  million  and 
only  18%  of  the  General  Fund. 

During  the  present  Congress,  In  addition 
to  the  ever-present  revenue  and  new  loan 
proposals,  there  will  be  many  others  brought 
forth  that  wUl  affect  the  city. 

You  can  see  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
benefits  in  many  ways  by  having  the  Federal 
Government  located  here. 

The  Federal  Government  supplies  massive 
monetary  support.  The  Federal  Government 
employs  over  200,000  District  residents.  The 
mean  average  hoiisehold  income  in  the  Dls- 
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trict  la  over  $10,600.  I  cannot  believe  that 
credence  can  be  given  to  the  charge  that 
the  Congress  has  been  penurlovia  with  the 
District. 


THE  LONGEST  SOFTBALL  GAME 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  a  new  world 
record — for  the  longest  softball  game 
ever — has  just  been  set  by  some  200  of 
my  constituents  in  Neptune  City. 

In  a  feat  of  prodigious  endurance 
never  before  equalled  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  two  fluctuating  but  dedicated 
teams  battled  through  821  innings  over 
128 '/2  hours  from  early  Monday,  April  12 
to  the  evening  of  Saturday,  April  17. 
Fire  company  floodlights  and  automobile 
headlights  provided  night-time  illumina- 
tion as  players  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
took  turns  in  the  lineup.  The  final  score, 
which  was  in  doubt  right  up  until  the  last 
out,  was  the  Reds  900  runs  on  1.260  hits, 
and  the  Blacks  894  runs  on  1,238  hits. 

Borough  Patrolman  John  Rowland, 
who  supervised  the  proceedings,  was 
quoted  In  the  Asbury  Park  Press  of  April 
18,  assaying: 

As  near  as  we  can  tell,  the  old  record  for  a 
marathon  softball  game  was  110  hours.  We 
called  the  Associated  Press  and  Guinness's 
World  Book  of  Records,  and  they  said  they 
had  nothing  listed.  But  we  beard  someone 
played  110  hours  up  in  North  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rowland  plan^i  to  submit  full  par- 
ticulars on  the  game — including  press 
clippings  and  scorebooks — to  Guinness, 
in  hopes  it  will  be  recognized  officially  as 
the  record. 

The  marathon  was  conceived  by  Ken 
Martin,  a  Neptune  City  High  senior,  who 
also  did  most  of  the  organizing.  The 
oflQcial  scorer — who  got  15  hours  of  sleep 
all  week — was  19-year-old  Al  Hartmann. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  newspaper  article  de- 
scribing the  game  follows: 

[Prom  the  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press, 

Apr,  18,  1971] 

Tbebe's  Joy  in  Neptune  CrrY  Ovee 

Long-Playino  Record 

Neptune  City. — The  longest  softball  game 
In  the  history  of  the  borough — and  maybe 
of  the  world — finally  ended  last  night. 

After  128 '/j  hours  and  820 14  Innings  of 
nonstop  action,  a  hardy  band  of  ballplayers 
called  It  quits  at  6:32  p.m.,  leaving  dusty 
Memorial  Field  deserted  for  the  first  time 
since  early  Monday  morning. 

The  Reds  won  the  game,  edging  the  Blacks 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  900  to  894,  but  that 
really  didn't  mean  very  much.  What  mattered 
most  to  the  youngsters  who  took  part  in  the 
game — more  than  200  in  all — was  that  they 
had  set  a  new  world  record  for  endurance 
on  the  field  of  softball  combat. 

At  least  they  think  they  did. 

"As  near  as  we  can  tell,  the  old  record  for 
a  marathon  softball  game  was  110  hours," 
Bays  John  Rowland,  a  borough  patrolman, 
director  of  the  Neptune  City  Organized 
Sports  Committee,  and  supervisor  of  the 
game. 

"We  called  the  Associated  Press  and  Guin- 
ness' World  Book  of  Records,  and  they  said 
they  had  nothing  listed.  But  we  heard  some- 
one played  110  hours  up  in  North  Jersey." 
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Mr.  Rowland  plans  to  submit  full  particu- 
lars on  the  game — Including  press  clippings 
and  scorebooks — to  Guinness,  In  hopes  It  will 
be  recognized  ofllclally  as  a  record. 

The  idea  for  the  marathon  originated  with 
Ken  Martin,  60  Evergreen  Ave.,  a  17-year- 
old  senior  at  Neptune  High  School,  who 
acted  as  coordinator. 

"We'd  been  pla3rlng  a  lot  of  softball  the 
last  few  weeks,"  he  recalls,  "and  I  remem- 
bered a  marathon  game  that  was  started  here 
about  four  years  ago.  It  was  Easter  vacation 
and  we  knew  we  weren't  going  to  be  doing 
anjrthlng  special,  so  I  suggested  trying  again, 

"It  really  got  to  be  a  serious  thing  after  it 
got  going." 

It  got  so  serious  for  young  Msutln  that  he 
wound  up  m  bed  with  a  chill  and  a  102  de- 
gree temperature  after  three  days  and  nights 
of  almost  continual  play.  He  recovered 
enough  to  return  for  the  final  few  Innings 
yesterday,  but  he  plans  to  get  plenty  of  rest 
again  today. 

Another  young  man  who  definitely  wont 
be  playing  ball  today  is  Al  Hartman,  19,  of 
llSVi  Hawthorne  Ave.,  the  game's  chief  score- 
keeper.  He  got  Just  15  hours  sleep  all  week. 

"I  played  the  first  day,  then  kept  books 
the  rest  of  the  time,"  young  Hartman  relates. 
"Somebody  had  to  do  it,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
few  who  knew  how." 

By  yesterday  afternoon  his  eyes  had  grown 
red  and  his  voice  raspy — from  "screaming  and 
no  sleep" — but  he  stayed  at  his  post  sprawled 
out  on  a  chaise  longue,  for  the  most  part) 
right  to  the  end. 

He  took  a  few  days  off  from  his  job  at  the 
Brisbane  Child  Treatment  Center,  Wall 
Township,  where  he  is  a  supervisor  of  chil- 
dren, to  be  on  hand  for  the  game. 

Players  were  shuttled  in  and  out  of  the 
teams'  lineups  as  needed — and  as  available. 
Several  times  there  were  barely  enough  to 
keep  things  going — 18.  At  other  times  the 
field,  behind  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
building  on  Sylvania  avenue,  was  crowded 
with  spectators — many  of  them  potential 
substitutes. 

By  week's  end  many  had  played  on  both 
teams — and  at  practically  all  nine  positions. 

The  players  ranged  from  peanut-sized  7- 
year-olds  to  men  well  into  middle  age — and 
even  included  a  fair  share  of  girls. 

Joseph  Meyers,  44,  of  Lawrence  Drive, 
who  lives  near  the  field,  played  more  than 
four  hours  yesterday. 

"I  saw  them  playing  every  day,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  I  figured  I'd  give  someone  a 
chance  to  rest." 

Community  Involvement  extended  far  be- 
yond the  Immediate  neighborhood.  Fire  com- 
panies here  and  in  Avon  set  up  fioodllghts 
at  night  to  permit  the  game  to  continue. 
Several  merchants  donated  refreshments  for 
the  players,  and  one  service  station  con- 
tributed gasoline  for  use  In  cars  that  were 
helping  to  Ught  the  field. 

And  one  woman,  who  asked  to  be  anony- 
mous, donated  $50,  which  was  used  to  buy 
hot  dogs  and  hamburgers. 

Linda  Chapman,  16,  of  131  Hillside  Ave., 
and  Cathy  Collier,  17,  of  78  Avondale  Ave., 
volunteared  to  provide  hot  drinks,  and 
helped  the  well-chilled  players  survive  some 
difficult  nights.  Tv^'o  tents  were  set  up  along- 
side the  field,  and  players  took  turns  sleep- 
ing there  at  night. 

The  best  thing  about  the  game,  from 
Patrolman  Rowland's  standpoint,  was  that 
it  gave  the  kids  something  to  do." 

"We  haven't  had  any  problems  with  Juve- 
niles all  week."  he  said.  "It's  been  fantastic, 
and  usually,  on  a  vacation  like  this,  there's 
quite  a  bit  of  mischief — especially  when  they 
get  that  first  whiff  of  spring." 

The  youngsters  already  are  making  plans 
for  another  marathon  game  in  the  summer. 
And  they're  girding  for  the  Inevitable  chal- 
lenge to  their  record. 

"I'm  sure  someone  else  will  try  to  beat  us," 
Patrolman  Rowland  remarks.  "But  we'll  be 
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right  back  and  set  another  new  record  if  we 
have  to." 

The  game  was  finally  halted  to  give  the 
participants  a  day  of  rest  today.  School 
reopens  tomorrow. 


PATRIOTS'    MARCH    FOR    VICTORY 
WILL  CLIMAX  VICTORY  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 
Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  weeks,  our  Nation's  Capital  has  been 
plagued  with  hordes  of  anti-Americans 
demanding  our  surrender  in  Vietnam. 
Their  banner  has  been  the  Vietcong  flag; 
their  sign,  the  clenched  fist:  and  their 
slogan,  "Out  now." 

This  week  is  being  observed  by  many 
patriots  as  Victory  Week.  It  will  be 
marked  with  peaceful  visits  to  univer- 
sities, Government  offices,  and  embassies 
as  well  as  with  prayer  services.  The  cul- 
mination will  be  a  Patriots'  March  on 
May  8  to  end  the  war  by  victory. 

In  contrast  to  the  mislabeled  "anti- 
war" demonstrators,  the  observers  of 
Victory  Week  have  Old  Glory  as  their 
banner;  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  cross  as 
their  signs;  and  as  their  slogcm,  "For 
God  and  Country." 

The  observance  of  Victory  Week  is  a 
sign  of  hope,  a  desire  for  permanent 
peace,  and  a  reminder  of  our  birthright 
to  perpetuate  our  individual  liberties 
under  God. 

I  insert  a  schedule  of  events  for  Vic- 
tory Week  and  a  newsclipplng  from  the 
Christian  Beacon  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Victort:   B£at  3  to  8,  Monday  TBaOTTOH 
Satttbday 

Tuesday  afternoon.  May  4:  Washington 
Marathon,  Radio  Station  WFAZ. 

Tuesday,  May  4:  University  Day.  Visit  to 
Universities  in  area  by  teams. 

Wednesday,  May  5:  Embassy  Day.  Visits  to: 
the  following  embassies:  Taiwan,  Korea 
(South) ,  Viet  Nam  (South) ,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand. 

Thursday,  May  6:  Justice  Day.  Visit  to:  J 
Edgar  Hoover,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  Pentagon.  8:00  p.  m.  Memorial 
Service.  Park  across  from  Washington  Cathe- 
dral. 

Kiday,  May  7:  8:00  p.m.  Prayer  meeting 
on  Ci4>ltol  Steps,  East  Side. 

Sattirday.  May  8:  11  ajn.  Assemble  tax 
Patriots'  March  for  Victory. 


The  Challenge  Is  in  WASHrNOTON 
To  All  Readers  of  the  Christian  Beacon: 
In  every  section  of  the  United  States  there 
are  those  who  faithfully  read  this  paper,  re- 
joice in  the  stand  which  it  takes,  and  desire 
to  help  the  cause  which  it  represents.  Seldom 
have  we  ever  come  to  our  readers  with  the 
appeal  which  we  are  now  making.  Never  In 
the  history  of  our  ministry  have  we  reached 
such  a  strategic  moment  when  Issues  are  so 
foc\ised  and  drawn  that  we  can  actually  see 
that  we  are  In  a  position  to  really  count  and 
do  some  good  for  righteousness'  sake. 

We  will  always  call  the  April  24  march  of 
the  so-called  peace  groups  the  "hippie  sur- 
render march. '•  Ninety  percent  were  hippies. 
They  called  for  "Out  now.'*  which  is  sur- 
render. But  they  did  have  the  largest  gather- 
ing in  Washington  so  far  as  marches  are 
concerned  up  to  this  present  point.  I  was 
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there.  We  passed  through  their  ranks,  tall  ;ed 
to  many  of  them,  gathered  up  their  Uterati^re 
and  beard  their  foul  and  abusive  language. 
The  whole  thing  was  dope-oriented,  s^x- 
orlented,  antl-U.S.A.  The  Viet  Cong  flag  led 
the  procession.  Chants  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  w^re 
loud  and  pronounced.  It  was  the  neaitst 
thing  to  a  Communist  demonstration  In  the 
United  States  that  you  could  possibly  have. 
The  Paris  Peace  Conference  leaders  had  iut 
their  blessing  upon  it.  Hanoi  had  spokenl  In 
favor  of  It.  The  United  States  Is  asked  i  to 
siirrender  now  and  leave  Southeast  Asia  to 
the  Communists  whatever  they  may  desire  to 
do  with  It. 

The  most  favorable  kind  of  press  public  Ity 
was  given.  Senator  Pulbrlght  arranged  bis 
hearings  before  his  committee  on  how  to  ( nd 
the  war  so  that  the  leader  of  the  U.  S.  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War  could  hive 
the  finest  platform  possible  for  television  t  nd 
national  coverage.  He  got  It. 

On  Monday,  April  26,  part  of  the  coallt  on 
of  the  groups  that  are  continuing  with  ttelr 
May  Day  demonstration  (May  Etey  will  be  ;he 
Communist  day  throughout  the  world)  w  snt 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  home  « nd 
put  a  Viet  Cong  flag  on  the  lattice  of  his 
front  porch  and  then  reenacted  some  of  tt  elr 
mischief  on  his  lawn.  The  disgrace  which  aU 
of  this  represented  to  the  nation  seems  to 
have  brought  little  reaction.  Saturday  nli[ht 
after  their  by  march  they  burned  the  bene  les 
and  all  the  wood  that  they  could  get  t^elr 
hands  on  In  the  Sylvan  Park,  Just  at  the 
of  the  Washington  Monument.  The  p 
did  not  report  this.  They  will  be  leaving 
city  on  May  5,  and  In  the  providence  of 
our  March  for  Victory  comes  In.  I 

We  have  arranged  some  preliminary  e:ter- 
clses  for  persons  m  the  area.  Friday  eveniig, 
May  7,  there  will  be  a  prayer  meeting  on  phe 
Capitol  steps,  and  then  Saturday,  May  8,  ^he 
March  for  Victory  will  take  place.  We  hfive 
accepted  the  challenge  laid  down  by  tljese 
pro-Hanoi  leaders  In  the  United  States. 

God  in  His  providence  arranged  that  we 
should  come  after  them,  for  our  date  was  se- 
lected before  theirs,  and  Ood  In  His  prcvl- 
dence  has  given  us  a  clear  Indication  no^  as 
to  what  we  shall  have  to  meet  and  do.  Wash- 
ington needs  a  bath.  Pollution  needs  toj  be 
removed.  There  needs  to  be  some  kind  en  a 
cleansing  from  all  that  has  been  heard  in  per 
parks  and  beloved  Capital.  I 

The  march  of  the  hippies  brought  Immedi- 
ate reaction  from  the  whole  Commualst 
world  In  the  Par  East.  A  story  from  Pelp^ng 
by  Mark  Oayn,  Chicago  Dally  News,  Fordgn 
Service,  readis:  "The  banquet,  a  glltt«rlngjaf- 
falr,  was  given  by  Sihanouk  to  mark  the  llrst 
anniversary  of  what  18  known  here  as  |the 
'Indochina  summit.'  a  two-day  meeting  some- 
where In  south  China  of  representatives  of 
the  Communist  or  allied  regimes  of  Ncirth 
and  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  I 

"Spokesmen  of  each,  as  well  as  of  CfaOna 
and  North  Korea,  delivered  speeches  in  wnlch 
they  spoke  of  the  defeats  being  suffered  by 
U.S.  forces,  of  the  rising  antiwar  sentiment  In 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  coming  victory." 
Here  we  have  the  th/ee  matters — U.S.  de- 
feats, anti-war  sentiment,  the  coming  victory. 
Our  enemies,  the  enemies  of  all  we  love  and 
hold  dear,  have  possession  of  the  word  rlc- 
tory.  and  this  big  affair  In  Washington  jhas 
given  them  greater  encouragement  and  cour- 
age. This  is  disastrous. 

Another  story  from  Pelplng  by  the  s^e 
service.  "G.I.'s  Lured  to  Desert  to  Viet  Coug," 
says:  "The  Viet  Cong  Monday  offered  spejclal 
protection  and  unstated  rewards  to  U.S.  anti- 
war servicemen  In  Vietnam  who  cross  ovet  Its 
lines  out  of  sympathy  for  the  Communist 
cause.  [ 

"The  offer  was  a  new  attempt  to  stir  repel- 
llon  among  U.S.  forces.  It  was  contained  li  an 
order  of  the  day  Issued  to  all  'South  Viet- 
nam's People's  Liberation  Armed  Forces.'  iind 
was  distributed  here  [Paris]  by  the  Viet  C^ng 
delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  .  .  . 

"The  appeal  was  timed  to  coincide  v^lth 
anti-war  demonstrations  In  the  United  Stiites 
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which  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
delegations  here  have  been  using  Increasing- 
ly as  a  propaganda  weapon  at  conference  ses- 
sions." 

Our  March  for  Victory  comes  at  this  stra- 
tegic moment.  The  press  thus  far  has  virtu- 
ally blotted  It  out.  Instead  of  reporting  with 
all  the  expansive  news  that  they  have  been 
carrying  from  Washington  that  another 
march  is  scheduled  for  the  victory  farces,  as 
would  be  the  normal  thing  to  do,  all  of  this 
has  been  cut  out.  We  are  back  where  we  were 
before  AprU  4,  when  the  press  did  nothing 
for  us  until  Just  two  or  three  days  before  our 
March  when  the  White  House  said  the  March 
had  been  cancelled.  But  a  hundred  thousand 
of  our  people  came. 

Our  whole  March  Is  distinctive.  We  have 
been  able  to  bring  representatives  of  every 
segment  of  our  national  life.  The  whole 
family  comes  for  freedom.  The  hippie  sur- 
render march  represented  the  masses  of  these 
young  people  who  have  been  misled  and  de- 
ceived In  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 

This  then  Is  the  basis  for  my  appeal  to  you 
and  to  all  who  may  read  this  VhTistian 
Beacon. 

First,  we  must  outdo  the  hippies.  If  we 
can  bring  more  people  Into  the  city  for  the 
May  8  March  than  they  had  for  theirs  It 
will  shake  the  capitals  of  the  world,  and  the 
Conununlsts  will  say,  "Well,  there  is  more 
life  and  strength  than  we  ever  dreamed." 

Never  have  we  been  In  a  position  where 
ovir  presence  in  Washington  could  mean  so 
much  as  this  will  mean  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  God  has  arranged  this  for  us  In  His 
providence.  If  we  should  fall  far  short,  there 
will  be  tremendous  rejoicing  in  the  Com- 
munist world  and  our  March  will  be  used  to 
further  harangue  the  country  against  vic- 
tory. There  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
to  look  to  God  in  prayer  and  rally  our  people 
to  come  to  our  nation's  capital  with  our  flags, 
our  banners,  our  Bibles,  ovir  hymns  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers!" 

Is  Is  not  magnificent  that  God's  provi- 
dence has  let  us  know  what  we  have  to  meet 
and  what  the  enemy  Is  saying  and  doing, 
and  we  know  now  that  if  we  can  all  be 
there — and  I  mean  all  of  us,  every  member 
of  the  family — that  we  can  produce  more 
than  they  produced  and  do  It  In  an  orderly 
and  honorable  manner  for  the  glory  of  our 
God.  Who  would  have  thought  that  In  the 
providence  of  God  He  would  give  such  an 
opportunity  to  those  of  us  who  read  the 
Christian  Beacon  and  want  to  be  a  part  of 
the  struggle  to  help  save  our  country's  free- 
dom. 

This  Is  the  last  appeal  we  will  be  able  to 
make  as  this  Christian  Beacon  goes  out 
across  the  country.  Recently  In  Southern 
Michigan  we  had  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
rallies  that  I  have  been  In.  The  people  are 
stirred:  some  were  In  tears.  There  Is  a  sense 
of  terror  gripping  many  people.  Two  men 
told  me  that  for  the  last  March  they  did  not 
decide  until  7:30  that  Friday  evening  to 
come,  after  they  heard  some  abusive  reports 
on  the  radio. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  parking  space  In 
Washington.  We  need  only  to  fill  up  otir  cars, 
five  and  six,  or  to  get  the  buses  that  are  stiU 
available. 

Washington  Is  the  place  where  we  all 
should  come.  We  should  lay  aside  every  other 
consideration  and  unite  now  in  giving  a 
united  witness  to  the  whole  world  that 
America  has  been  a  land  In  which  we  have 
rejoiced  In  God's  faithfulness,  for  "In  Ood 
We  Trust."  It  is  on  our  every  coin.  It  la  this 
faith  that  leads  me  now  to  appeal  to  you  at 
whatever  the  cost  to  be  In  Washington,  and 
if  you  are  unable  to  be  there,  then  you  must 
help  finance  someone  else's  trip,  and  e^>e- 
cially  among  the  young  people. 

At  the  Michigan  rally  a  chorus  from  the 
Grace  Bible  Church  Christian  School  sang. 
It  was  thrilling.  They  were  attractive.  The 
audience  raised  nearly  $4,000  for  the  expenae 
of  the  Washington  March;   $600  of  It  was 
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raised  first  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  bus  to  take. 
these  young  people  to  Washington.  What  a 
glorious  spirit  It  was.  That  Is  the  spirit  that 
I  trust  will  grip  you  as  you  reach  this  point 
m  this  appeal  and  that  you  will  turn  in 
prayer  and  sacrifice  and  be  In  Washington, 
DC.  with  us  on  May  8. 

Never  has  a  moment  of  this  nature  come 
to  us.  We  are  In  a  place  now  to  speak,  really 
to  speak,  throughout  the  whole  world.  Please 
do  not  fall  the  cause.  Join  us  all  in  Wash- 
ington, May  8.  "To  God  be  the  glory.  Great 
things  He  has  done."  "If  God  be  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us?" 

Indeed  it  Is  a  privilege  to  be  In  this  posi- 
tion as  those  who  believe  that  Ood  is  able  to 
deliver  and  that  He  will  deliver  those  who 
look  to  Him  and  who  will  stand  and  not  com- 
promise. Let  us  make  it  Indeed  the  greatest 
gathering  we  have  ever  seen  In  our  nation's 
capital,  and  may  it  truly  be  a  march  to 
victory. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Commu- 
nists' world-wide  onslaught  Is  to  stop  It  and 
have  victory  over  it.  This  Is  our  duty  in  the 
charge  which  we  have  from  our  Saviour  to 
occupy — yes,  to  occupy  until  He  comes. 

I  will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  readers  of 
the  Christian  Beacon,  hundreds  of  you,  yes, 
may  I  say  thousands  of  you,  in  Washington. 
D.C.  May  8. 

Tours  in  Christ, 

Carl  MclNTUUt. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  GEN. 
WILLIAM  J.  SUTTON 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF  n,oBn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  observe  the  significant 
and  valuable  contributions  of  Maj.  Gen. 
William  J.  Sutton  to  the  defense  pro- 
grams of  America  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  In  particular,  he  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  for  a  stronger  reserve 
program  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  is  now  re- 
tiring and  his  wise  and  helpful  gmdance 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  note  that  the  Senior  Reserve  Com- 
manders Association  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution commemorating  his  services,  and  I 
am  pleased,  indeed,  to  submit  this  resolu- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  Record.  This  res- 
olution attests  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
know  Bill  Sutton  best  know  him  as  a 
great  soldier,  a  loyal  citizen,  and  a  won- 
derful friend. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  of  Senior  Reserve 
Commanders  Association 

Whereas,  Major  General  William  J.  Sutton 
was  appointed  In  1963  to  the  position  of 
Chief  Army  Reserve  on  the  staff  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  provision  of  PL  90-168 
he  was  reappointed  to  the  same  position  in 
1968  as  Its  first  statutory  appointee,  and 

Whereas,  General  Sutton  has  brought  dig- 
nity, prestige,  and  Integrity  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Army  Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  General  Sutton  has  displayed  the 
courage  and  determination  to  withstand 
forceful  opponents  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Program  thereby  Insuring  the  continuation 
of  the  Program  as  a  viable  part  of  this  coun- 
try's defense,  and 

Whereas,  General  Sutton  has  given  un- 
selfishly of  his  strength,  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom to  the  Senior  Reserve  Commanders  Asso- 
ciation and  has  been  faithfiil  and  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  National  Defense,  and 

Whereas,  General  Sutton  will  enter  re- 
tirement on  31  May  1971  from  the  U.S.  Army 
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liaving  served  his  country  as  a  true  patriot 
for  over  44  years,  and 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  the  Senior 
U£.  Army  Reserve  Commanders  hereby  rec- 
ognize and  commend  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution of  MG  WUUam  J.  Sutton  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement. 


SCHOOLCHILDREN  STILL  GO 
HUNGRY  AT  LUNCHTIME 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
our  Nation  is  approaching  a  trillion  dol- 
lar GNP.  many  of  our  school  age  children 
still  go  hungry  at  lunchtime.  The  need 
to  support  and  augment  the  1972  budget 
for  child  nutrition  programs  is  impera- 
tive, if  we  are  to  keep  our  youngsters 
healthy. 

It  is  disgraceful  for  a  nation  like  ours, 
the  most  advanced  and  technologically 
capable  nation  in  the  world,  to  allow 
its  children  to  eat  improperly  balanced 
meals  or  no  meals  at  all  while  in  school. 
We  must  insure  that  all  our  children 
have  a  decent  limch.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  remarks  of  Thomas 
p.  O'Heam  before  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Statement    or    Mr.    Thomas    P.    OUearn, 

Chairman,    Legislative    Committee,    the 

American  School   Food  Service  Associa- 

TIOM 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  Thomas  P.  O'Hearn,  Director  of 
Food  Services  for  the  schools  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston.  I  also  serve  as  the  Legis- 
lative Chairman  for  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association.  This  Association 
Includes  more  than  50.000  members  who  are 
concerned  with  the  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  food  service  and  nutrition  education 
programs  for  children.  These  50.000  mem- 
bers arc  public  service  employees  and  Include 
state  level  administrators  and  technicians  In 
the  field  of  nutrition,  local  and  supervisory 
personnel,  food  service  program  managers, 
and  the  personnel  who  prepare  and  serve 
the  food  to  children. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  Committee  on  the  1972  budget 
for  Child  Nutrition  Programs.  We  are  very 
mindful  and  very  appreciative  of  your  sup- 
port and  interest  in  the  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  these  programs  to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  our  Nation's  children.  We 
are  particularly  grateful  for  the  prompt  ac- 
tion of  this  Committee  last  fall  to  provide 
substantial  Increases  in  funds  to  assist  in 
expanding  the  lunch  programs  to  additional 
needy  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  try  to  be  brief,  cover- 
ing only  a  few  major  points  of  particular 
interest  to  my  Association.  These  points  of 
view  on  the  1972  budget  proposals  are  all 
consistent  with  the  Association's  goal  of 
promoting  good  nutrition  for  all  the  Na- 
tion's children  through  the  federal-state 
food  service  program  for  children. 

We  are.  of  course,  most  concerned  that 
the  budget  envisions  no  expansion  whatso- 
ever in  cash  appropriations  to  finance  the 
cost  of  free  and  reduced  priced  lunches 
for  needy  children  and  no  increase  In  funds 
for  the  general  support  of  the  program  so 
that  all  children  may  take  part. 

First,  on  funds  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches — the  proposed  budget  amount  of 
$356.4  million  for  this  purpose  is  based  on 
reaching  6.6   million   needy    children   dally 
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at  a  co6t  of  30  cents  from  federal  funds. 
This  amount  is  clearly  inadequate  by  rea- 
son of  several  factors:  (1)  USDA  regulations 
permit  a  much  higher  payment  than  30 
cents  from  federal  funds  on  such  lunches 
(as  much  as  48  cents)  and  many  schools 
are  receiving  such  amounts.  (2)  Reports 
from  states  and  local  school  districts  made 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Indicate 
that  the  original  estimate  of  6.6  million 
children  is  more  than  one  million  children 
short  of  the  actual  need.  (3)  USDA  official  fig- 
ures Biu)w  that  6.7  million  needy  children 
received  lunches  in  February.  (4)  The  num- 
ber of  children  qualifying  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  has  increased  over  the 
past  several  months  due  to  Increased  unem- 
ployment In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  own  estimate  Is  that  the  target  figure 
of  need  should  be  8  million  needy  children 
rather  than  the  USDA  figure  of  6.6  million. 

We  are  most  mindful  that  recent  legisla- 
tion In  P.L.  91-248  makes  it  mandatory  that 
all  children  from  families  with  Income  below 
the  poverty  level  must  be  provided  free  or 
reduced  priced  lunches.  In  the  event  that 
adequate  funds  do  not  become  available  to 
meet  this  legislative  requirement,  local 
school  officials  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
discontinue  their  lunch  programs. 

On  the  second  point,  with  regard  to  gen- 
eral support  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs, 
we  have  an  equally  deep  concern.  Again,  the 
Administration's  budget  proposes  a  stand 
pat,  no  Increase  program  for  1972.  This  posi- 
tion is  directly  counter  to  the  mandate 
given  by  Congress  to  the  states  In  P.L.  91- 
248  to  extend  the  National  School « Lunch 
Program  to  all  schools  not  already  under 
the  program.  This  position,  also,  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  Increases  In  mini- 
mum wages  and  In  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  generally  have  to  be  reflected  In 
the  cost  of  producing  and  serving  lunches 
to  children.  In  the  absence  of  Increased  fed- 
eral support,  this  only  means  that  children 
must  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  lunches  and 
that  less  children  will  take  part  In  the 
program. 

Frankly,  we  feel  that  we  are  losing  ground 
toward  reaching  our  goal  of  trying  to  pro- 
vide nutritionally  balanced  lunches  for  all 
children  In  school.  It  Is  true  that.  In  the 
'  past  two  years  alone,  we  have  been  able  to 
Increase  the  number  of  needy  children  re- 
ceiving lunches  by  3.2  million.  We  are  very 
proud  of  that  record,  and  we  shall  Improve 
on  It.  However,  participation  by  children 
who  pay  for  their  lunches  haa  actuaUy  de- 
clined. In  the  same  period  of  time,  total 
program  participation  has  increased  by 
only  2.5  million. 

In  other  words  we  have  loet  over  700,000 
paying  customers.  We  are  losing  these  pay- 
ing cvistomers  because  lunch  prices  have 
Inflated  to  the  point  that  children  from 
families  Just  above  the  poverty  level,  who 
are  not  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches,  have  been  forced  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  are  seriously  concerned  that  this 
trend  may  continue,  and  we  feel  that  It  will 
continue  unless  additional  federal  funds  are 
made  available  for  general  support  of  lunches 
for  all  children.  In  Just  the  past  Ave  years, 
the  cost  of  producing  tyjje  "A"  lunches  In- 
creased by  25%,  from  about  48  to  60  cents. 
During  the  same  period,  the  federal  con- 
tribution per  Itmch  has  remained  static  at 
about  5  to  6  cents  and  is  projected  In  next 
years  budget  at  5  cents. 

We  therefore,  have  two  recommendations: 

1.  The  appropriations  to  finance  the 
lunches  for  needy  children  must  be  adequate 
to  meet  fully  the  legislative  requirement  in 
P.L.  91-248  that  all  such  children  be  provid- 
ed with  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 

2.  The  federal  contribution  per  lunch 
from  section  4  funds  should  be  increased  to 
at  least  10  cents  to  partially  offset  the  heavy 
Increases  in  labor  and  food  costs  that  schools 
have  experienced  In  the  pe«t  few  years  and 
which  cannot  be  without  price  increases  to 
children. 
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....  We  note  that  the  proposed  budget 
llBte  an  Increase  of  $134  million  for  1972 
in  tiie  value  of  food  commodities  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  Child  Nutrition  Programs.  Th* 
total  amount  for  1972  ($302  million)  would 
be  far  in  excess  of  food  donations  for  any 
prevloiis  year.  While  such  a  volume  of  food 
donations  would  be  very  welcome,  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  school  officials  can  safely  plan.  In  llgjit 
of  past  experience,  their  food  service  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  that  full  budgeted 
amounts  will  actually  be  available  in  the 
Unds  of  foods  that  schools  can  effectively 
use. 

....  The  Administration's  budget  again 
proposes  the  elimination  of  funds  for  the 
Special  Milk  Program.  We  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  action  for  several  reasons: 

1.  There  are  still  several  million  children 
attending  schools  without  lunch  programs. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  schools  serve 
children  from  low-income  families.  The  least 
we  can  do  for  these  children  until  an  ade- 
quate food  service  program  Is  eetablished  is 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  provide  milk  either 
free  or  at  a  token  price  of  a  few  pennies  to 
promote  an  adequate  level  of  milk  consximp- 
tlon. 

2.  The  program  makes  available  a  valiiable 
nutritional  supplement  to  children  at  recess 
periods  or  when  they  first  arrive  at  school 
In  the  morning.  In  many  cases,  also,  children 
are  receiving  milk  free  under  the  program. 

3.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  budgetary 
process,  the  decision  of  whether  the  milk 
program  will  continue  Is  not  likely  to  be 
knovpn  until  some  time  next  fall.  In  the 
meantime,  schools  operating  In  the  summer, 
as  well  as  child  care  Institutions  and  sum- 
mer camps,  win  have  to  gamble  on  whether 
or  not  they  will  receive  their  normal  payment 
to  assist  in  financing  the  cost  of  milk  serv- 
ice. In  short,  we  believe  the  timing  of  the 
proposed  action  is  Inequitable. 

All  In  ell,  the  Association's  position  is 
that  the  milk  program  should  be  continued 
at  the  current  level  until  such  time  as  nearly 
all  schools  and  Institutions  presently  partic- 
ipating should  be  given  official  notice  of  at 
least  six  months  prior  to  the  ending  of  thta 
program. 

....  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one  final  com- 
ment, we  are  seriously  concerned  over  the 
very  minor  amount  proposed  In  the  budget 
for  nutrition  education,  training,  and  sur- 
veys. These  funds  are  being  made  available 
under  a  new  provision  contained  In  P.L.  91- 
248.  For  the  first  time,  there  is  authority  to 
make  a  beginning  on  eliminating  perhajw  the 
most  Important  cause  of  malnutrition  and 
poor  diets.  .  .  here  I  refer  to  the  general 
Ignorance  that  exists  In  all  segments  of  the 
population  with  reapect  to  the  principles  of 
good  nutrition. 

Spedflcally,  the  budget  figure  of  $750,000 
for  1972  Is  much  too  small  to  make  any 
realistic  beginning  on  these  specific  objec- 
tives. We  therefore  respectively  recommend 
that  the  amoimt  be  doubled  to  $1.5  million 
so  that  all  states  vrill  have  sufficient  funds 
to  employ  a  minimum  staff  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  Initiating  programs  of 
nutritional  training  and  education  for  work- 
ers, cooperators  and  participants  in  Child 
Nutrition  Programs  as  provided  for  In  P.L. 
91-248. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  personal  thanks 
and  the  gratitude  of  our  Association  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Committee. 


THE   UNITY   OF  FREE   NATIONS   IN 
SOUTHEAST    ASIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVBS 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  Eidministration  came  to  power  em- 
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phasls  has  been  placed  on  the  necessl 
of  unity  among  the  free  nations  ^f 
Southeast  Asia  In  their  nght  against  ag- 
gression. Stress  has  been  placed  on  tHe 
impossibility  of  the  United  States  act- 
ing as  a  "world  policeman"  and  thit 
military  preparedness  plus  the  unity  <)f 
free  nations  through  regional  alliances 
Is  the  key  to  the  preservation  6f 
freedom.  Any  progress  made  to  date  In 
the  Implementation  of  this  strategy 
might  well  have  been  cancelled  by  otr 
unfortunate  change  of  policy  towajd 
Red  China. 

The  May  8.  1971,  issue  of  Hum^ 
Events,  the  highly  observant  newsweekly 
on  current  events  here  in  Washington, 
raised  this  all-important  theme.  Hqw 
are  our  friends  in  Southeast  Asia  react- 
ing to  our  new  China  policy?  What  effect 
upon  the  unity  of  free  nations  in  thfis 
area  will  the  new  China  posture  causf? 
These  are,  of  course,  questions  that  apol- 
ogists for  Red  China  ignore  in  Uidir 
preoccupation  to  gain  worldwide  re- 
spectability and  recognitiMi  for  this 
bandit  regime.  I 

Following  is  the  May  8  article,  "Nix- 
on's Peking  Diplomacy  Imperils  South- 
east Asia,"  from  Human  Events  whlih 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Nixon's  Pekuto  Diplomact  Impbuls 
SotTTHKAST  Asia 

We  do  not  claim  to  know  precisely  whkt 
the  Administration  Is  up  to  In  the  cmrept 
courting  of  Red  China,  but  whatever  the 
reason.  It  Is  beginning  to  look  as  If  the  gajjpe 
la  not  going  to  be  worth  the  candle. 

Perhaps,  as  the  Insiders  will  tell  you,  *e 
are  engaged  In  a  devious  plot  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  Moscow  and  Peking.  Thkt, 
ot  course,  Is  the  probable  explanation  Ipi 
what's  hi^jpenlng,  but  such  Intrigue  ^U 
hardly  be  time  well  spent  If  we  also  succeed 
In  driving  a  wedge  between  ourselves  atd 
our  Asian  allies.  And  It  Is  this  latter  pqs- 
slbUlty  that  appears  far  more  likely — apd 
ominous — at  the  moment.  ' 

Keeping  our  alliance  together  In  Soutp- 
east  Asia  has  to  be  considered  far  more  lia- 
portant  than  Initiating  some  desperate 
Machiavellian  maneuver — with  no  assur- 
ance whatever  of  success — that  may  encour- 
age the  two  Oonununlst  superpoww's  to  le^j 
at  one  another's  throat. 

The  Slno-Sovlet  quarrel,  we  might  a|so 
note,  bloesomed  rather  fully  without  a^y 
concerted  outside  Interference  on  our  pi 
Indeed,  the  argument  could  be  made  tnat 
the  friction  between  Moscow  and  Peking  aas 


lessened  as  we  have  warmed  up  relations 
with  Mainland  China  Pranz  Michael  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  Institute,  In  fact,  has  docu- 
mented the  gradual  easing  of  tensions  be- 
tween the  two  Red  powers  during  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

The  spirit  of  detente  between  America  and 
Peking,  however,  has  clearly  caused  a  deep 
uneasiness  among  some  of  our  Asian  friends. 
At  the  16th  annual  ministerial  conference 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty  Organization 
In  London  last  week,  the  six  foreign  minis- 
ters attending  Issued  a  communique  that  was 
striking  for  Its  omission:  There  was  no  men- 
tion In  the  10-page  document  of  Peking  or 
the  recent  overtures  made  by  the  Red  Chinese 
government. 

"The  omission,"  reported  the  New  York 
Times,  reflected  a  skepticism  shared  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Asian  members  of  the  alliance 
about  the  true  motives  behind  the  Chinese 
gestures  toward  Improved  relations  with  the 
United  States." 

This  skepticism  was  voiced  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Jesus  M.  Vargas  of  the  Philippines,  secretary- 
general  of  the  organization,  who  said  that  It 
was  still  too  early  to  tell  whether  Mao's 
China  had  eliminated  her  "well-known  sinis- 
ter ways"  in  dealing  with  Southwest  Asia. 
"We  are  still  waiting  for  some  concrete  Indi- 
cation of  change." 

Australian  minister  Leslie  Bury  alao 
sounded  a  note  of  apprehension.  "To  those 
of  us  who  are  more  nearly  China's  neigh- 
bors," he  said  solemnly,  "there  Is  as  yet  little 
to  inspire  confidence  that  Peking  has  In  fact 
abandoned  those  policies  which  have  pre- 
vented her  from  being  regarded  as  a  respon- 
sible member  of  the  family  of  nations." 

Even  more  disturbing  has  been  the  almost 
frantic  reaction  In  Thailand.  In  the  wake  of 
oxir  diplomatic  overttires  to  Peking,  Thailand, 
Itself,  Is  now  rushing  to  develop  contacts 
with  both  Red  China  and  North  Viet  Nam. 
Thailand's  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman 
suggested  that  his  country  Is  moving  toward 
a  rapprochement  because  It  no  longer  trusts 
the  United  States  to  come  to  Its  defense. 
The  Nationalist  Chinese,  of  course,  are  also 
stlarmed  at  our  diplomatic  games. 

Not  only  do  they  fear  we  may  let  Red 
China  Into  the  United  Nations,  but  they  are 
now  wondering  what  we  plan  to  do  with  their  . 
future.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  the  State 
Depsurtment  last  week  even  questioned  the 
"legal  status"  of  Taiwan,  suggesting  that  the 
Island  might  be  part  of  Red  China  after  all. 

Especially  In  view  of  the  wary  reaction 
among  our  antl-Communlst  allies,  we  can 
see  no  legitimate  reason  for  recognizing 
Peking  or  allowing  her  Into  the  United 
Nations. 

Despite  all  the  lavish  hospitality  bestowed 
on  our  table  tennis  team,  Red  China  has 
by  no  means  reformed.  She  is  still  an  out- 


law in  the  family  of  nations.  She  was  a  clear 
aggressor  during  the  Korean  War  and  she  is 
still  calling  for  South  Korea's  violent  over- 
throw. She  wrested  territory  away  from  India 
and  she  flattened  Tibet.  Tenzlng  Qyatso. 
the  14th  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet,  wrote  only 
two  months  ago  from  India  that  the  Chinese 
"have  launched  a  veritable  reign  of  terror" 
in  his  coxintry. 

Mao  and  Chou  have  stirred  up  revolution- 
ary activity  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Uitln  Amer- 
ica. They  are  not  only  a  major  supplier  of 
North  Viet  Nam,  but  they  are  conducting 
Insurgency  schools  for  revolutionarlea  from 
many  Southeast  Asian  countries,  including 
Malaysia,  Burma  and  Thailand.  Just  last 
month,  In  fact.  Radio  Peking  called  upon 
"the  Thai  peasants  to  actively  participate 
in  the  armed  struggle  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Communist  party  of  Thailand.  .  .  ." 
Yet  the  Red  Chinese  are  also  actively  try- 
ing to  stir  up  revolution  In  this  country. 
FBI  chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wrote  In  1970: 
"During  the  past  year  ...  we  have  expetl- 
enoed  a  deflxtlte  increase  in  our  Chinese  in- 
vestigations due  to  the  stepped-up  intelli- 
gence activities  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  aimed  at  procuring  highly 
technical  data,  both  overtly  and  covertly, 
and  the  efforts  of  Chinese  Communists  to  in- 
troduce deep-cover  intelligence  agents  into 
this  coiintry." 

Mao  has  lent  his  support  to  the  Black 
Panther  party  and  other  revolutionary 
groups,  including  Progesslve  Labor.  For  Red 
China  harbored  Robert  Williams,  an  Ameri- 
can now  back  into  bis  country,  who  urged 
VS.  Negroes  to  rise  up  and  revolt. 

Walter  Judd,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Million  Against  the  Admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  cannot  imder- 
stand  this  great  drive  to  recognize  Red  China. 
While  there  la  great  pressure  to  "trade"  with 
Peking,  says  Judd,  her  greatest  exports  are 
"communism"  and  "heroin."  Great  Britain, 
he  points  out,  recognized  Mao's  mainland  In 
January  1950  In  order  to  reap  supposed  trade 
benefits.  "What  has  she  gotten  In  return? 
Imprisonments,  beatings,  storming  of  Brit- 
ish Embassies  and  people  and  no  increase 
In  trade. 

"De  Gaulle  showed  his  defiance  of  us  by 
recognizing  Red  China.  And  It  was  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  who  organized  the  great 
(Paris)  riots  in  the  spring  of  '68,  a  major 
factor  m  overthrowing  de  Gaulle.  Israel 
made  overtures  way  back  20  years  ago 
toward  Red  China.  And  It  was  the  Commu- 
nists from  China  who  organized  and  trained 
the  Palestinian  guerrillas  which  almost  blew 
up  into  an  all-out  war  against  Israel  last  fall. 
"I  would  think  people  would  see  what's 
happened  when  folks  have  followed  these 
poUcles  of  softness  toward  communism  and 
be  wary." 


Sm  ATE— Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  atid 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwaird 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  God.  our  help  in  ages  past, 
strength   In   every   age,    enlighten 
minds  by  Thy  spirit  that  we  may  se^e 
Thee  aright  this  day.  ! 

Be  In  our  home  to  make  them  saiic- 
tuaries  of  love,  and  havens  of  peace,  pe 
with  those  who  have  no  home  that  tl|ey 
may  find  the  home  of  their  soul  in  Thjee. 

Be  in  our  schools  to  make  them  acad- 
emies of  democracy  and  arenas  whfre 
fullness  of  life  and  understanding  U^e 
place.  ! 

Be  in  our  executive  and  legislative 


chambers  that  all  who  work  therein  may 
serve  with  noble  purpose. 

Be  in  our  churches  that  they  may 
mediate  Thy  grace  to  all  men. 

Draw  together  youth  and  age  in  firm 
alliance  that  the  authentic  revolution  of 
free  men  under  God  may  be  brought  to 
rightful  consummation  and  that  all  un- 
holy revolutions  may  dissolve  in  empti- 
ness suid  futility. 

In  the  name  of  the  Great  Gallilean. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellenser)  . 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter : 

vs.    SENATE, 
PSKSXDKMT   Pao    TEMPOEX, 

Washtngton.  D.C.,  May  5, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Mocx  Gravel,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

AlXKK  J.  EUXNDXR, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  tt» 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  (S.  531) ,  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  ex- 
ecution of  an  application  for  a  passport. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
70)  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an 
additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4246)  to  extend  until  March  31,  1973, 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  in- 
terest rates,  mortgage  credit  controls, 
and  cost-of-living  stabUlzaticMi. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1836.  An  act  for  the  rellei  of  Ruth  V. 
Eawley,  Marvin  E.  Krell,  Alalne  E.  Benle, 
and  Gerald  L.  Thayer; 

HJl.  1890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
F.  Cheat  wood,  Walter  R.  Cottom,  Kenne«h 
Greene.  Kenneth  L.  March,  Bmeet  Levy,  and 
the  estate  of  Charles  J.  Hlller, 

HJi.  3929.  An  act  for  the  r^ef  of  Gheorgbe 
Juca  and  Aurella  Jucu;  and 

H Jl.  7600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  Lt.  Oen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  general. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  70.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide 
an  additional  source  of  financing  for  the  rural 
telephone  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  531.  An  act  to  authorize  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  execution 
of  an  application  for  a  passport;  and 

H.R.  5674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  Increase  in  the  ap- 
propriations authorization  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ruth 
V.  Hawley,  Marvin  E.  KreU,  Alalne  E.  Benele, 
and  Gerald  L.  Thayer; 

H.R.  1890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
F.  Cheatwood,  Walter  R.  Cottom,  Kenneth 
Greene.  Keimeth  L.  March.  Ernest  Levy,  and 
laie  estate  of  Charles  J.  Hdler;  and 

H.R.  3929.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  GheM'ghe 
Juca  and  Aurella  Jucu;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

H.R.  7500.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon, 
V&.  Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  general. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  4, 1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


MAY  DAY  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opp>ortunity  publicly  to 
applaud  the  calm,  efficient  way  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  our  District  of  Colum- 
bia police,  and  others  teamed  to  squelch 
the  May  Day  group's  abortive  attempt  to 
stop  our  Federal  Government  from  func- 
tioning. The  actions  of  our  public  officials 
and  of  the  general  public  In  the  face  of 
extreme  provocation  have  been  magnif- 
icent. 

We  all  know  that  it  was  not  just  hap- 
penstance when  the  nihilistic  antics  of 
these  insurgents  were  snuffed  out  so 
efficiently.  President  Nixon  set  the  stage 
for  this  result  when  he  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  neither  he  nor  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  going  to  be 
intimidated — and  we  were  not. 

Armed  with  the  strong  backing  of  our 
President,  and  the  support  of  the  people, 
those  charged  with  enforcing  the  law 
were  able  to  deal  with  these  revolution- 
aries with  a  minimum  of  force  and  a 
maximum  of  effect. 

Despite  their  boasting,  the  anarchists 
foimd  themselves  not  only  outflanked, 
but  outwitted. 

Let  me  add  one  further  point.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  we  were  to  confuse  the  ac- 
tions of  a  militant  few  who  care  not  for 
the  rights  of  their  fellow  man  with  the 
efforts  of  those  who  demonstrate  peace- 
fully for  a  cause  in  which  they  believe 
and  who  work  daily  for  a  lasting  peace. 
It  is  this  distinction  which  tells  the  story. 

No  society  can  survive  if  a  few  are  «d- 
lowed  to  violate  the  rights  of  others. 
President  Nixon,  with  courage  and  calm- 
ness, afforded  the  people  of  Washington 
the  opportunity  to  make  that  choice. 
They  made  it,  and  this  Government  has 
not  hesitated  in  its  continuing  effort  to 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice. 

Perhaps,  in  light  of  this  situation, 
some  Members  of  Congress  might  find 
it  worthwhile  to  review  their  own  actions 
with  regard  to  protesters,  their  leaders, 
and  this  Government.  In  recent  weeks 
we  have  seen  a  few  Members  of  both 
House  and  Senate  see  fit  to  criticize  the 
Government,  its  administration  and.  in 
particular,  the  FBI. 

Fortimately,  I  have  seen  only  one  case 


in  which  the  individual  utilized  the  kind 
of  paranoaic  demagoguery  we  had  hoped 
went  out  with  Bilbo.  Yet  some  others 
have  chosen  to  ridicule  such  actions 
as  the  surveillEince  of  E^rth  Day  par- 
ticipants— even  though  they  Included 
the  leader  of  the  current  fiasco— Rennle 
E>avis.  Not  incidentally,  Mr.  Davis  was 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  incite  riots  in 
the  trial  of  the  Chicago  Seven  and,  more 
recently,  has  again  been  indicted  for 
conspiracy  in  the  current  conflict. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  are  so  quick  to 
condemn  the  Justice  Department  would 
now  repeat  their  accusations.  I  wonder 
if  they  have  viewed  the  slashed  tires,  the 
hundreds  hospitalized  by  contaminated 
narcotics,  or  the  strewn  gart>age  result- 
ing from  the  presence  and  actions  of 
Mr.  Davis  and  his  friends. 

If  a  Member  of  this  body  stiU  desires 
to  share  a  speaker's  platform  with  this 
anarchist,  that  is  his  right.  However,  he 
should  not  be  too  surprised  if  the  major- 
ity of  America  insists  that  the  FBI  con- 
tinue to  monitor  the  activities  of  Rennie 
Davis — even  in  the  presence  of  3.  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSE3^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  h««jpy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  initiating  this  colloquy, 
calling  attention,  as  is  most  proper  in 
this  Chamber,  to  the  actions  of  those 
who  have  occupied  the  headlines  of  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  for 
the  past  several  days. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  everywhere 
are  calling  for  an  end  to  irresponsibility. 

We  have  had  the  cqjportunity  this 
week  to  see  misguided  Americans  at  their 
worst,  flaunting  acts  of  violence  and  risk 
to  innocent  citizens  in  the  streets  of  the 
Capital  City  of  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

I  am  proud  of  the  effective  manner 
in  which  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
military  forces  involved,  and  the  local 
law  enforcement  officials  of  the  District 
have  responded  to  these  attacks  upon 
law-abiding  citizens  of  this  area,  and  to 
the  oral  threats  that  these  demonstrators 
have  made  that  they  would  disrupt  the 
process  of  government  and  close  down 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  beginning  to  get  a  reaction  to 
this  extreme  civil  disobedience  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  city  from  Americans 
throughout  the  land.  Almost  everyone  in 
America  detests  such  action,  regardless 
of  wide-ranging  opinions  on  the  conduct 
of  VS.  policy  in  Indochina.  This  country, 
with  its  great  freedoms,  affords  every 
opportunity  for  all  voices  to  be  heard 
through  legal  means,  through  the  con- 
gressional hearings,  through  elected  rep- 
resentatives, and  through  the  normal 
processes  of  government  in  a  democracy. 

Yet,  these  accessible  channels  appar- 
ently are  not  enough  for  the  Irresponsible 
few,  for  those  who  throw  tantrums  when 
they  are  unable  to  achieve  immediately 
their  goals  through  lawful  procediues 
At  the  same  time  that  we  detest  their 
actions,  we  feel  a  sorrow  for  them  that 
they  are  so  blinded  by  their  emotions 
that  they  caimot  see  that  in  most  other 
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countries,  they  would  be  allowed  no  voice 
In  government  at  aU,  and  that  If  thei^ 
dared  even  to  suggest  that  an  attemrt 
would  be  made  to  disrupt  government  1  a. 
those  other  nations,  they  would  be  sett 
"to  the  salt  mines,"  as  the  expressio^ 
goes.  I 

We  also  feel  great  sorrow  for  theie 
young  people,  that  they  have  been  m- 
couraged  by  elected  officials  who  seanih 
for  any  means  to  seek  to  discredit  iHe 
policies  of  our  President,  Richard  Nixon, 
or  to  try  to  give  the  impression  that  ie 
is  in  trouble  with  the  electorate.  Tl>e 
people  who  have  communicated  with  Die 
voicing  their  disgiist  with  the  tactics  eii- 
ployed  by  these  demonstrators  have  not 
failed  to  point  out  to  me  that  they  a^ 
convinced  many  of  these  young  peodle 
have  been  encouraged  by  elected  officials, 
for  what  they  believe  could  be  personial 
political  gain — a  chance,  for  example,  to 
become  one  or  another  party's  nominJBe 
for  President. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  irresponsiWe 
action  of  those  demonstrators  who  sa(id 
they  would  oome  to  Washington  to  dis- 
rupt the  Government  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  and  who  received  from  soipe 
quarters  of  the  Halls  of  Congress  en- 
couragement to  come  to  Washington  Cor 
that  purpose,  there  has  been  business  as 
usus^  this  week  in  government. 

The  forces  of  law  and  order  in  tlMs 
historic  city  have  handled  these  incidents 
in  an  exemt^ary  manner. 

I  am  hopeful  those  who  participated 
in  the  lawless  acts  against  society  \»ill 
realize  and  very  much  regret  the  dangers 
to  life  they  have  created  by  blocking  flre 
trucks  and  am.bulance6.  by  removing 
manhole  covers,  by  throwing  objects  into 
traffic  and  stretching  lines  across  stre^. 
I  believe  many  now  know  that  such  ti^ts 
of  violence  will  not  be  tolerated  by  tliis 
administration,  which  is  charged  with 
the  safety  and  defense  of  this  city  as  v^ll 
as  the  Nation.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  charge  tttat 
every  act  of  lawlessness  and  violence  Is 
the  direct  result  of  encouragement,  eit^r 
explicit  or  implied,  by  politicians  seel  '^~ 
to  exploit  a  growing  weariness  with 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  I  do  c 
that  much  of  the  brazenness,  the 
lo\iaiess  of  those  many,  so  much 
evidence  on  Monday,  was  encouraged 
politicians. 

As  the  fires  of  dissent  grew  out  of  ajn- 
trol.  threatening,  indeed,  to  bring  ^ur 
Government  to  a  standstill  if  Jiot 
checked,  every  elected  official  sharing 
any  Identity  with  this  group  hastily  and 
anxiously  disavowed  their  actions  and 
condemned  their  irresponsibility. 

Curiously — Ironically — those  who  were 
committed  to  bring  "government  to  a 
halt"  were  the  first  to  complain  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  comforts  and  c^wi- 
veniences  of  a  modem  Jail  and  lacl^  of 
early,  speedy  processing  by  the  Judiciary. 
There  is  an  old  saying:  "If  you  Blay 
with  fire,  you're  apt  to  get  burned."  i 

We  have  all  learned  something  0U3 
week: 

Without  strong,  effective  law  enfoijce- 
ment,  anarchy  will  soon  replace  the  pro- 
tection and  safeguards  of  duly  ctm- 
stituted  government.  We  all  must  obejj  all 
the  laws. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  their  remarks  today.  I  am 
in  agreement  with  them. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  that  last  week 
we  had  those  with  the  white  hats.  This 
week  it  was  the  ones  with  the  black  hats. 
What  was  accomplished  by  the  peaceful, 
yoimg  college  people  last  week  and  the 
veterans  the  week  before  has,  unfor- 
tunately, been  turned  around  and  against 
the  cause  of  peaceful  demonstration.  The 
announced  intentions  of  the  leaders  of 
this  week's  group— to  disrupt  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  harass  our  318,000  Fed- 
eral employees  in  Washington— have 
failed.  I  salute  the  exceUent  work  by  our 
police,  all  of  the  forces,  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia officials,  the  Mayor,  and  the  military 
troops  that  were  pressed  into  service.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  demonstrators  of 
the  future — and  I  know  there  will  be  oth- 
ers— will  recognize  that  government  and 
particularly  the  Halls  of  Congress  will  al- 
ways remain  open  to  serve  the  intended 
function  to  legislate  the  affairs  of  this 
great  Republic.  The  right  to  demonstrate 
for  peace  abroad  does  not  give  anyone  the 
right  to  break  the  peace  at  home. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  normally  fine 
contribution. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  we  can- 
not abandon  the  rights  of  some  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  It  Is  certainly  vital 
that  we  have  the  matter  placed  before 
the  Senate  and  the  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  a  furmy  thing  happened 
to  me  Monday  on  the  way  to  this  forum. 
Someone  deliberately  pimctured  a  tire  on 
my  car.  Normally  this  would  not  be  at  all 
funny.  However,  in  this  case  the  tire  was 
supposedly  cut  in  the  name  of  peace,  be- 
cause I  would  not  agree  to  stay  away 
from  my  office. 

This  strikes  me  as  fimny  only  in  the 
sense  that  It  is  ludicrous.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  somehow  slashing  tires  and 
other  malicious  actions  in  Washington 
should  help  bring  an  end  to  a  war  half 
way  around  the  world.  It  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  experience  to  find  myself  in  the 
center  lane  on  Constitution  Avenue  with 
a  flat  tire,  especially  with  the  turmoil 
created  by  cars,  and  trucks  trying  to 
dodge  metal  and  plastic  trash  cans  being 
thrown  into  the  bumper-to-bimiper  traf- 
fic by  irresponsible  demonstrators. 

This  was  only  one  small  incident,  and 
really  unimportant  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

It  cost  me  only  for  a  new  tire;  but 
other  people  suffered  much  more  of  a 
loss  In  damage  to  their  property. 

President  Nixon,  the  administration, 
the  Washington  police,  and  our  service- 


men gained  In  public  respect  for  their 
firm  but  fair  handling  of  those  who 
would  disrupt  the  running  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If,  Indeed,  these  people  who  took  part 
In  this  week's  malicious  activity  were 
antiwar  protesters,  then  they  caused 
serious  damage  to  their  cause. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
getting  a  little  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
about  the  great  Idealism  that  would  lead 
people  to  carry  out  destructive  acts  such 
as  traffic  disruptions  and  bombings. 
There  seems  to  be  a  concerted  propa- 
ganda effort  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
so-called  smtiwar  protesters  are  acting 
out  of  some  superior  moral  Inspiration. 
It  seems  to  me  that  their  perform- 
ance Monday  had  parallels  in  the  early 
1930's  when  brown-shirted  youths  in- 
timidated Germans.  We  all  know  what 
happened  as  a  result  of  that  rule-or- 
ruin  campaign. 

Now  the  rule-or-ruln  people  are  back 
with  us.  They  have  renoimced  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  have  opted  for  gov- 
ernment by  force,  or  government  by 
riot. 

In  my  estimation  these  people  are  as 
lacking  in  sound  moral  character  as  they 
are  in  good  Judgment. 

These  people  dress  oddly  and  yell  ob- 
scenities to  get  attention,  then  use  the 
word  "peace"  to  lay  claim  to  moral  su- 
periority. 
These  people  are  bankrupt. 
They  leave  destruction  in  their  wake. 
They  wreck  facilities  that  belong  to  the 
American  people:  they  destroy  private 
property  as  well.  They  offer  no  solutions 
to  problems  abroad  or  at  home. 

The  people  who  really  have  the  moral 
courage  in  this  coimtry  are  those  who 
are  working  day  by  day  for  a  lasting 
peace,  not  shouting  for  a  momentary 
peace  that  follows  any  surrender. 

We  were  not  wrong — and  we  are  not 
wrong — in  going  to  the  aid  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  We  wanted  to— and 
want  to — assure  them  of  a  democratic 
government. 

Our  objectives  were  and  are  noble  In 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

This  Is  not  Intended  as  a  defense  of 
the  Nlxon  administration,  nor  of  Presi- 
dents Johnson  or  Kennedy.  I  simply  say 
that  American  motives  were  the  best  in 
trying  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Now  It  may  well  be  that  our  efforts  to 
help  have  been  less  than  effective.  We 
should  never  have  become  involved  in  a 
land  war  In  Vietnam.  But  best  laid  plana 
time  and  again  have  gone  astray. 

Nevertheless,  I  say  that  it  was  and  la 
right  to  want  to  help  maintain  democ- 
racy In  the  world.  It  was  and  is  right  to 
live  up  to  treaty  commitments. 

Why  Is  It,  I  ask,  that  the  United 
States  should  be  portrayed  as  the  "bad 
guy"  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  not  the 
Invaders.  Our  operations  there  have  ei- 
ther been  under  treaty  obligations  w 
with  the  approval  of  the  governments 
In  the  nations  where  o\ir  troops  have 
been  operating. 

It  Is  North  Vietnam  that  Is  the  invader 

of  South  Vietnam,  of  Laos,  of  Cambodia. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  is  Red 

China  that  aids  and  abets  these  North 

Vietnam  Invasions. 

If    these    people    demonstrating   m 
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Washington  really  want  peace,  their  ap- 
peals should  be  addressed  in  that  diiec- 
tion — toward  Russia  and  Red  China  and 
North  Vietnam. 

Instead,  these  demonstrators  seek  to 
embarrass  their  own  Government  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  our  enemies. 

I  am  certain  there  is  a  hard  core  of 
dissidents  that  know  exactly  what  they 
are  doing.  Their  objective  is  much  more 
than  to  simply  make  an  antiwar  protest. 
These  people  are  at  war  with  the  U.S. 
Government.  They  want  to  tear  It  dovra 
for  various  reasons. 

Then,  there  are  thousands  of  others 
who  are  being  duped  into  helping  in  the 
effort  to  destroy  our  Govemm»qt  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  I  feel  genuinely 
sorry  for  these  yoimg  people  who  are  be- 
ing lured  to  demonstration  areas  by 
music  and  drugs,  then  being  used  to  tear 
down  their  own  country. 

Of  course,  those  who  foment  revolu- 
tion also  are  glad  to  have  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  people  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility. I  hope  that  this  brief  episode — 
we  will  hope  it  is  brief — will  provide  some 
pointed  lessons  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  a  network  referred  to 
me  the  other  day  as  one  of  the  leading 
"hawks"  in  the  Senate.  I  would  rather 
think  of  myself  as  an  American  eagle, 
but  I  do  not  suppose  the  network  would 
go  for  that.  I  certainly  do  not  think  of 
myself  as  a  "hawk."  What  I  want  is  for 
us  to  get  American  troops  from  South- 
east Asia  just  as  quickly  as  possible  with- 
out sowing  the  seeds  of  a  wider  conflict 
in  the  future.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  President  Nixon  is  doing,  and  that 
is  why  I  support  him. 

It  has  been  popular  to  talk  about  the 
"credibility  gap"  in  regard  to  our  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  President  Nixon  has 
closed  that  "gap"  and  has  demonstrated 
he  says  what  he  means  and  means  what 
he  says  in  regard  to  Vietnam.  We  are 
getting  out. 

The  credibility  gap  now  lies  with  the 
so-called  antiwar  protesters.  These  pro- 
testers put  on  the  biggest  show  of  hjTJroc- 
risy  in  modern  times  Monday  when  they 
tried  to  rampage  through  Washington. 
Thank  God  they  failed  miserably  in 
their  avowed  objective  of  closing  down 
our  Government. 


SOME  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE  ANTI- 
WAR DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  wish  to  mtike  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions going  on  in  Washington  now. 

It  is  vital  that  the  antl- Vietnam  war 
demonstrations  of  the  last  several  days 
be  put  in  proper  perspective  in  view  of 
the  many  critical  questions  involving  the 
conduct  of  the  demonstrators  and  the 
practice  of  law  enforcement. 

Neither  the  frustrations  In  terms  of 
ending  the  Vietnam  war  of  many  of 
those  who  practiced  civil  disobedi- 
ence here  in  the  last  few  days,  nor  my 
respect  for  their  sincerity,  nor  my  feeling 
that  their  civil  disobedience  was  not  pro- 
ductive to  the  effort  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war.  should  or  do  interfere  with  my  sup- 
port of  the  enforcement  of  law  and  my 
judgment  as  to  whether  it  was  well  and 
fairly  done. 


For.  I  believe  that  there  are  Important 
civil  liberties  questions  raised  by  the 
technique  of  mass  arrests  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  law  enforcement  officials  to 
observe  the  appropriate  arrest  pro- 
cediires  which  must  be  followed  in  order 
for  proper  cases  to  be  presented  at  trial. 
These  are  questions  which  are  vital  to 
our  people  especially  in  these  times. 

My  office  has  received  numerous  com- 
plaints about  the  techniques  of  mass  ar- 
rests of  people  not  engaged  in  any  un- 
lawful activity  throughout  the  day  of 
May  3.  Similar  evidence  was  presented 
before  Chief  Judge  Harold  Greene  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court  by 
the  Public  Defender  Service  in  arguing 
for  release  of  prisoners  held  at  the  Coli- 
seum. 

Numerous  examples  were  cited  of 
people  who  were  goin^g  to  work,  going 
to  school,  or  observing  the  demonstra- 
tions who  were  smnmarily  arrested  by 
the  police  and  taken  either  to  one  of  the 
jails  or  cellblocks  around  the  city  or  to 
the  practice  field  near  Kennedy  Stadium. 
These  people  were  held  from  12  to  24 
hours  with  no  appropriate  basis  for 
bringing  a  proper  criminal  charge.  They 
were  denied  the  right  to  see  lawyers  or 
make  telephone  calls.  The  same  was  true 
of  many  arrested  who  were  breaking  the 
law. 

The  reason  that  there  was  no  appro- 
priate basis  for  the  arrests  of  the  by- 
standers and  indeed  for  those  who  were 
arrested  for  alleged  violations  of  the  law 
was  that  the  Federal  and  city  law  en- 
forcement authorities  chose  early  on  the 
morning  of  May  3  to  abandon  a  pro- 
cedure which  was  worked  out  after  the 
1968  riots  to  Insure  that  there  was  a 
proper  basis  for  arrest.  This  decision  to 
abandon  these  procedures  was  not  coim- 
termanded  even  after  the  rush  hour  had 
ended  and  the  situation  was  fully  xmder 
control.  The  procedure  which  wsis  Eiban- 
doned  Involved  the  use  of  field  arrest 
forms  requiring  the  arresting  officer  on 
the  scene  to  fill  out  a  short  form  giving 
the  pertinent  details  regarding  the  ar- 
restee, the  nature  of  the  offense,  the 
place  of  arrest,  and  name  of  the  arresting 
officer.  It  also  required  the  photograph- 
ing of  arrestees  on  the  scene. 

On  May  3  the  policy  of  making  whole- 
sale arrests  and  of  making  no  attempt  to 
fill  out  field  arrest  forms  or  to  photo- 
graph the  arrestees  on  the  scene  became 
the  subject  of  a  habeas  corpus  application 
before  Judge  Greene  In  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Evidence  brought  out  at  the  hearing 
before  Judge  Greene  under  oath  from 
Justice  Department  attorneys  who  volun- 
teered to  process  people  held  at  the  coli- 
seum showed  that  arrest  forms  were 
filled  out  at  the  coliseum,  people  were 
photographed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
coliseum,  and  a  list  of  seven  officers  was 
used  to  fill  in  the  name  of  an  "arresting 
officer"  which  was  changed  on  one  of  the 
forms  to  read  "court  officer."  This  infor- 
mation was  then  used  for  later  filling  out 
the  field  arrest  form. 

These  procedures  were  clearly  im- 
proper; they  precluded  the  possibility  of 
successful  prosecutions.  In  fact,  Chief 
Judge  Greene  ruled  last  night  that  all 
those  who  were  stiU  held  and  did  not 


have  proper  field  arrest  forms  should  be 
released  immediately.  This  has  been  af- 
firmed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals.  However,  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  basis  for  detfiinlng  a  large  group 
among  those  arrested  on  May  3.  most  ar- 
restees were  held  a  minimum  of  12  hours 
and  in  most  cases  closer  to  24  hours 
before  the  majority  were  released  on 
$10  collateral.  Only  a  small  number — 
approximately  500 — ^were  brought  before 
the  superior  court  for  arraignment.  This 
amounted  to  "de  facto  preventive  deten- 
tion" and  a  suspension  of  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  arrestee,  albeit  for  a  short 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired.  All 
time  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended for  2  minutes,  and  I  yield  my 
time  to  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  advised  that  all 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imsmimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  extended 
by  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  notion  of  dragnet  arrests — sweep- 
ing of  the  streets  into  police  vans  all 
people  in  a  certain  area — is,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clear,  lawfully  promulgated 
ban.  Inimical  to  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
in  a  free  society.  Admittedly  the  situa- 
tion on  May  3  had  great  potential  for 
violence  and  serious  disruption.  The 
poUce  had  a  very  difficult  task  and  did 
nonetheless  keep  the  city  functioning  at 
its  normal  level  in  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties. But,  was  it  necessary  to  pay  the 
price  of  bad  precedent  set  in  this  situa- 
tion, for  mass  arrests  to  take  place  in- 
discriminately without  proper  arrest 
forms  being  filled  out,  leaving  no  t>asis 
for  a  proper  criminal  charge  against  any 
arrestee?  There  are  those  who  will  ask 
whether,  if  people  can  be  detained  on 
that  basis  for  one  day,  why  can't  people 
be  detained  in  this  and  future  demon- 
strations of  civil  disobedience  for  several 
days  or  several  weeks?  I  have  confidence 
that  the  District  of  Colimabia  Police  De- 
partment could  have  adequately  han- 
dled the  situation  using  the  proper  pro- 
cedures; I  do  not  think  there  was  ade- 
quate Justification  for  abandonment  of 
those  procedures. 

It  Is  most  Important  that  Americans 
do  not  say.  "We  su-e  for  civil  liberties, 
but  not  when  it  might  be  difficult  to 
grant  people  those  liberties."  Let  us  not 
in  our  thankfulness  for  nonviolence  relax 
our  vigilance  in  the  protection  of  such 
liberties.  That  is  why  I  speak  today— to 
be  sure  that  we  recognize  and  learn  from 
our  deficiencies,  that  we  are  not  carried 
away  by  an  emergency  to  Jeopardize 
fundamental  liberty,  and  that  we  give 
the  people  confidence  that  we  are  deter- 
mined, even  in  times  of  turmoil,  jealously 
to  guard  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
in  every  possible  way. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  order 
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to  show  cause  and  a  subsequent  ordeij  by 
Chief   Judge  Harold   Qreene,   together 
with  an  order  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals,  all  discussed 
in  my  remarks,  be  placed  in  the  RicOrd. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  describ- 
ing an  arrest  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  orders 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  priiited 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
(Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
SP  50-1971) 
Show  Cattse  Ordeb  i 

(John  Etoe  and  Approximately  1.700  Detainees 
Confined  Adjacent  to  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Stadlimi  ex  rel.  Public  Defender 
Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Plain- 
tiffs V.   Jerry  V.   Wilson.  Chief   of   Police, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Wafihmg- 
ton.    D.C;    Thomas    A.    Flannery,    United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Comm- 
bla.  Washington.  D.C;  C.  Francis  Murphy. 
Corporation   Counsel   for  the   District   of 
Columbia,    Washington,    D.C;    Waltei    E. 
Washington,  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  Commanding  Officer,  Dis^lct 
of  Columbia  National  Guard) 
It  appearing  that  with  respect  to  a  n 
of  persons  arrested  on  May  3.  1971  In 
nectlon  with  demonstrations  no  field 
forms  or  the  equivalent  or  photographs 
prepared  and  are  In  existence: 

And  It  Appearing  Further  That  It  ls|  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  a  successful  proi 
tlon  can  be  brought  under  the  clrcumsti 
without  a  field  arrest  form  or  the  equlvi 
and  a  photograph: 

And  It  Appearing  Further  That  In  the 
mal  course  of  events  a  considerable 
of  time  may  elapse  before  all  the  person4  ar- 
reated  on  May  3,  1971  wUl  be  presented  to 
the  Court:  I 

And  It  Appearing  Further  That  th«j  in- 
terests of  Jtistlce  require  that  persons  agilnat 
whom  charges  cannot  be  sustained  shall]  not 
be  held  In  confinement; 

Now  Therefore  the  Respondents  Wilson, 
Murphy,  Washington,  and  Commanding  Of- 
ficer, District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
are  ordered  to  show  cause  why  a  Wrtt  of 
Habeas  Corpus  should  not  be  granted,  and 

It  18  J 

Further  Ordered  that  the  said  respondents 
shall  make  return  of  the  writ  before  ,  this 
Court  at  8:00  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  May  4,  1971 
according  to  the  command  of  this  writ  I  and 
certify  the  true  cause.  If  any,  for  the  con- 
tinued detention  of  the  persons  with  re^ct 
to  whom  the  law  enforcement  authoflltles 
have  In  their  possession  neither  a  field  arrest 
form  or  the  equivalent  nor  a  photograph 
prepared  contemporaneously  with  the  aijrest, 
and  under  what  color  or  pretense  such  iper- 
sons  are  detained  or  restrained  of  the^  li- 
berty and  It  Is  I 

Further  Ordered  that  Inasmuch  as  solely 
legal  matters  may  be  at  Issue,  the  petsons 
described  above  who  are  still  so  detained 
need  not  be  brought  physically  before^  the 
Court  at  8:00  P.M.  May  4,  1971,  but  shiJl  be 
■o  brought  before  the  Court  diiring  a  con- 
tinued session  of  the  Show  Cause  hearing  if 
the  Oourt  should  then  so  order.  I 

Witness  the  Honorable  Chief  Judge  o^  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colu<nbla 
this  3rd  day  of  May  1971. 

Harold  H.  Greenx, 

Chief  Jud^e. 

Mat  3,  1971. 

[Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colui^la, 

SP50-"ni 

John  Doe  v.  Jeert  Wilson 

ORDER 

This  matter  having  come  on  to  be  heard 


sued  and  the  Court  having  heard  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel.  It  Is  hereby  ordered: 

1.  Any  person  arrested  on  May  3,  19T1,  who 
Is  still  In  detention  and  with  respect  to  whom 
a  field  arrest  form  or  the  equivalent  or  con- 
temporaneous photograph  exists  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Superior  Court  for  arraign- 
ment by  5  pjn.  on  May  5,  1971. 

2.  Any  person  arrested  on  May  3,  1971,  who 
is  still  In  detention  and  with  respect  to 
whom  no  field  arrest  form  or  the  equivalent 
or  contemporaneous  photograph  exists  shall 
be  released  without  collateral,  bond,  or  cita- 
tion Immediately  upon  his  submitting  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities his  name,  fingerprint  and  photo- 
graph. Any  person  refusing  to  supply  his 
name,  fingerprint  and  photograph  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Superior  Court  for  arraign- 
ment between  12  noon  and  6  pjn.  on  May  6, 
1971. 

3.  The  defendants  are  ordered  and  directed 
that  any  information  secured  from  any  per- 
son u  a  result  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
this  Order  shall  not  be  used  to  constitute  an 
official  arrest  record;  shall  not  be  dissemin- 
ated to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
or  otherwise  unless  and  xuitll  such  person 
shall  have  been  convicted  for  an  act  or  acts 
committed  on  May  3,  1971.  and  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Superior  Court  for  destruction 
ninety  days  from  this  date. 

Harold  H.  Greene, 

Chief  Judge. 
Mat  4, 1971. 

(Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  ColxunWa, 
CA  4553-'71] 

Ruth  Ann  Koenick  v.  Jerrt  Wilson 

ORDER 

The  Court  Is  taking  the  Motion  for  a  Tem- 
porary Restraining  Order  iinder  advisement. 
In  the  meantime,  the  collateral  schedule  Is 
ordered  suspended,  with  the  exception  of 
collateral  for  routine  traffic  offenses.  Chief  of 
Police,  Jerry  Wilson  and  his  subordinates 
are  ordered  not  to  take  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  collateral  pending  further  order  of 
this  Cooirt.  The  Oourt  will  remain  open  for 
arraignment  and  bond  setting  until  further 
notice. 

Harold  H.  Greens, 

Chief  Judge. 

Mat  6,  1971. 


upon  the  Court's  Order  to  Show  Cause 


a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  should  not  t  s  Is 


Why 


(District    of    Columbia    Cotirt    of    Appeals, 
January  Term,  1971,  No.  5827] 

Jerrt  V.  Wilson,  et  al.,  Appellantb,  v. 
John  Doe,  vt  al.,  Appkllkss 

(SP  60-71) 
Before:  Flckllng,  Kern  and  Rellly,  Associate 
Judges. 

order 

This  cause  came  on  for  consideration  on 
appellants'  motion  for  stay  pending  appeal 
and  the  court  heard  argument  of  counsel. 
Upon  consideration  thereof  It  Is 

Ordered  pending  review  by  this  Court  with 
respect  to  the  Issue  of  the  authority  of  the 
trial  court  to  entertain  the  above  entitled  ac- 
tion the  order  of  said  Court  may  remain  In 
effect  until  final  disposition  of  this  appeal 
eKsept  in  the  following  respects:  (1)  Para- 
graph 2  of  said  order  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Any  person  arrested  on  May  8,  1971,  who 
Is  stm  m  detention  and  with  respect  to  whom 
no  field  arrest  form  or  the  equivalent  or  con- 
temporaneous photograph  exists  shall  be  re- 
leased without  collateral,  bond,  or  citation 
Immediately  upon  his  submitting  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolimibla  Law  enforcement  authori- 
ties his  name,  and  such  additional  Informa- 
tion as  is  required  by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  collateral  receipt  form  and 
fingerprint  and  photograph.  Any  person  re- 
fusing to  supply  the  foregoing  Information 
shall   be  {resented   to   the   Superior   Ooiirt 


for  arraignment  between  12  noon  and  5  pjn 
on  May  6. 1971." 

(2)  Paragraph  3  of  said  order  Is  deleted. 
By  the  Court: 

Austin  L.  Ficklzno, 

Associate  Judge. 
Mat  6, 1971. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  5.  1971] 
Busted  on  a  "Disorderlt"  Rap 
(By  Henry  Allen) 

"Once  we've  arrested  you  we  can't  unarrest 
you,"  the  policeman  explained. 

Twenty-one  hovirs  later,  as  dawn  streamed 
down  on  the  grimy,  blanketed  masses  hud- 
dled on  the  concrete  floor  of  the  Washington 
Coliseum,  John  Conroy,  a  clvU  rights  lawyer 
from  the  Justice  Department,  informed  me 
my  crime  was  something  called  "disorderly." 
During  those  21  hours,  the  processing  of 
my  part  of  the  7,000  prisoners  matched  the 
charge.  We  were  held  with  no  legal  amenities, 
few  physical  ones,  plenty  of  promises  and 
even  more  rumors. 

I  knew  only  one  thing  for  sure.  The  charge 
wasn't  Jaywalking.  I  was  being  careful  about 
that  on  Monday  mommg.  Even  though  the 
police  bullhorn  was  warning  us  to  clear  the 
area,  and  the  prosp>ect  of  tear  gas  grew  larger 
and  helmeted  police  were  marching  down  on 
us  we  waited  on  the  corner  for  the  WALK 
sign  to  flash  because  police  were  standing  in 
front  of  us  too.  Waiting. 

They  waited  until  we  got  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street  and  then  they  busted  us,  me 
and  two  friends  I'd  just  eaten  breakfast  with 
In  a  restaurant  near  Washington  Circle. 

We  explained  that  the  gas,  the  other  police 
and  thedr  bullhorn  had  left  only  this  street  as 
an  exit.  We  said  we  were  only  foUowmg  po- 
lice orders  to  leave  the  area.  But  as  they 
shoved  us  against  the  paddy  wagon  and 
kicked  our  feet  out  into  regulation  frisk  pos- 
ture, they  explained  they  couldn't  unarrest 
us. 

An  arrest  usually  entails  takmg  the  sus- 
pect's name  and  noting  the  offense,  date, 
time  and  place.  We  didn't  get  the  benefit  of 
these  legal  niceties.  One  officer  told  Sally, 
one  of  my  friends,  to  take  off  her  coat,  and 
then  ran  his  night  stick  along  her  buttocks. 

When  the  paddy  wagon  unloaded  me,  Sally 
and  Mike — a  former  fellow  corporal  in  the 
Marines  In  Vietnam — we  were  hustled  into  a 
Hertz  Rent-A-Truck  and  we  realized  that  If 
the  police  department  had  to  rent  its  paddy 
wagons — a  lot  of  people  were  being  busted. 

Inside  the  Rent-A-Paddy  the  prisoners 
swapped  bust  stories  until  they  realized 
there  was  only  one  story  and  everybody  told 
It  the  same  way:  They  were  Just  walking 
down  the  street  and  the  cops  arrested  them. 

On  the  way  to  the  D.C.  Jail,  those  who 
weren't  arguing  politics  with  excruciating 
restraint  with  the  oops  in  front  of  the  wire 
screen  moved  automatically  Into  Phase  I  of 
immediate  action  of  Street  People  In  Dis- 
tress :  They  shared. 

They  shared  food  and  cigarettes  and  water 
and  legal  advice  and  ball  money  and  every- 
thing else  they  had  that  anyone  needed.  They 
saw  another  truckload  of  prisoners  and 
cheered. 

And  when  the  cops  hustled  them  through 
the  steel  door  of  the  exercise  yard  at  D.C. 
Jail,  they  heard  a  thousand  other  prisoners- 
of -demonstration  cheer,  and  sensed  from  the 
roar  and  the  field  of  raised  fists  that  no  mat- 
ter what  any  government  official  might  say 
on  the  6  o'clock  news,  some  kind  of  victory 
was  being  won. 

There  was  no  legal  aid. 

There  were  no  telephone  calls.  (Prison  of- 
ficials said  the  phone  was  "out  of  order.") 

The  only  medical  aid.  until  Monday  night, 
was  supplied  by  demonstration  medics. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  nwle 
prisoners  had  three  holes  In  an  exposed  stone 
bench  at  the  head  of  the  exercise  yard  to 
\ulnate  In.  Prisoners  Inside  the  Jail  tossed 
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down  blankets  so  the  prisoners  outside  could 
Jerry-rig  an  encloeiu'e  where  women  urinated 
on  the  grass.  Later,  a  crane  lowered  portable 
toilets  Into  the  yard. 

"It's  like  Vietnam,"  lSlls.e  said.  "It's  like 
when  we  used  to  go  out  and  sweep  the  VCS 
(Viert;  Cong  suspects.) " 

"How  did  you  know  who  was  a  VCS?"  some- 
body asked. 

"They  were  the  ones  with  the  slanted  eyes," 
Mike  said. 

There  was  something  else  In  the  Jail  yard 
I'd  never  thought  I'd  see  after  I  left  Vietnam 
until  I  saw  it  a  week  and  a  half  ago  at  the 
veterans'  encampment  on  the  Mall.  Ilien, 
I  thought  I'd  never  see  it  among  students  and 
kids  and  non-veterans.  But  In  the  jail  yard 
I  saw  the  tough,  almost  amused  cynicism  of 
people  who  are  no  longer  surprised  that  othw 
Americans  will  sweep  them  off  the  streets  on 
charges  so  ridiculous  that  no  one  even  both- 
ered to  laugh  at  them. 

"It's  President  Nixon's  new  program,"  said 
David  Bernstein,  22,  a  cab  driver  from  Bos- 
ton. "It's  called  Americanization." 

While  prisoners  stared  from  Inside  the  jail 
at  the  bizarre  phenomenon  of  deitainees  who 
almost  seemed  to  relish  their  plight,  the 
crowd  debated  the  Issues. 

Would  accepting  food  from  'the  pigs"  cor- 
rupt them?  Some  people  thought  so.  They 
fasted. 

Should  they  accepit  tents?  One  side  argued 
that  they  didn't  want  to  give  the  government 
the  opportunity  to  say  it  gave  them  (ulequate 
shelter. 

Should  they  refuse  to  be  processed? 

Should  they  refuse  to  leave  D.O.  Jail  and 
stage  a  non-violent  confrontation?  A  violent 
confrontation? 

The  politicians  argued.  The  people  listened. 
Or  played  volleyball  and  basketball  with  the 
two  balls  the  guards  gave  us.  We  rapped  with 
the  guards.  They  said  they  dug  us. 

Some  people  took  the  tents,  some  dldnt. 
Some  processed,  some  didn't.  Some  stayed, 
some  left. 

Everybody  wanted  blankets  but  the  sup- 
ply didn't  immediately  match  the  guards' 
promises.  Night  was  coming  on  cold.  A  few 
people  panicked  and  fought  over  the  blankets 
as  they  came  in  the  door. 

So  when  chow — beans  and  hot  dogs — ar- 
rived and  we  saw  we  only  had  enough  at 
once  to  feed  a  single  line  of  1,586  people,  the 
veterans  were  asked  to  control  the  crowd. 
It  wasn't  hard. 

Some  people  didn't  understand  they 
couldn't  have  seconds,  or  go  to  the  head  of 
the  chow  line  for  coffee. 

A  certain  revelation  lit  some  faces  when 
they  were  told:  "Tou're  in  JaU." 

We  huddled  around  fires  built  from  wood 
pallets  the  guards  brought  in.  The  people 
lay  down  In  groups  together  under  their 
blankets  in  the  cold. 

Aroimd  3  a.  m.  we  were  told  we  coxild 
move  to  the  Coliseum  to  be  processed.  Some 
went.  Some  stayed. 

At  the  Coliseum  some  of  the  detainees 
talked  with  Nation^  Guardsmen  and  active- 
duty  troops  who  said  they  were  on  their  side. 
Uayday  leaders  told  us  bustees  we  could  wait 
untU  8  p.m.  (last  night),  when  all  charges 
would  probably  be  dropped. 

I  elected  to  be  processed — fingerprinted, 
mug  shot,  name,  address,  date  and  place  of 
birth. 

At  6  a.m..  I  was  Informed  of  my  rights 
by  Conroy,  the  Justice  Department  lawyer. 
Conroy  told  me  how  much  Information  I  had 
to  give. 

I  would  have  liked  to  talk  a  UtUe  more 
with  Conroy.  I  hadnt  saen  him  since  we 
were  classmates  at  Hamilton  College  nine 
years  ago.  But  at  our  stage  of  gray-faced 
exhaustion  there  were  more  Important  things 
to  do  than  swap  alvminl  notes.  I  said  I'd 
been  fine  and  he  said  he'd  been  fine. 

I  let  the  similarly  exhausted  bxireaucrats 
grind  me  through  their  legal  mill. 


At  7:59  ajn.  the  Coliseum  was  roaring  with 
antiwar  chants  and  rhythmic  clapping  and 
I  was  up  in  the  lobby  paying  $10  for  the 
privilege  of  walking  outside  onto  a  street  In 
Washington  and  waiting  to  be  tried  on  June 
34. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  tolerate  the 
shocking  acts  of  vandalism  which  oc- 
curred in  Wajshingrton  ttils  morning  In 
the  name  of  "peace." 

All  of  us  support  the  right  to  petition 
the  Government  peacefully.  The  freedom 
to  assemble  is  in  the  great  American  tra- 
dition. 

But  to  drop  rocks  and  other  debris  on 
passing  motorists,  to  attempt  to  block 
streets  and  bridges,  to  block  entrances 
to  buildings,  and  to  hurl  abusive  insults 
at  the  public  in  general  and  Govern- 
ment officials  In  particular  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

All  of  us  are  working  for  peace.  Some 
may  disagree  with  the  President,  but 
their  right  to  disagree  stops  at  that 
point  where  they  Interfere  with  other 
persons. 

The  District  law  enforcement  officers 
and  others  have  shown  remarkable  re- 
straint under  very  trying  circumstances. 
They  su'e  to  be  praised  for  the  way  they 
handled  this  week's  demonstrations. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  growing  wave  of  attacks  on  law  en- 
forcement officers.  In  recent  weeks,  thla 
offensive  has  reached  unprecedented 
proportions. 

The  police  officers  of  this  Nation  have 
been  subjected  to  physical  assaults  which 
last  year  left  100  brave  men  dead  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Thus  far.  In  1971,  these 
attacks  on  lawmen  continue  at  a  level 
which  threatens  to  surpass  last  year's 
deadly  total.  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion— ^both  in  the  9l8t  Congress,  and  I 
plan  to  do  so  again  this  year — to  offer 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  these  incidents.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  proposal  will  become  law. 

I  am  just  as  concerned — and  perhaps 
even  more  so — about  the  rising  tenor  of 
verbal  attacks  which  are  now  centered 
on  law  enforconent.  It  Is  my  Judgment 
that  this  bold  abuse— <lirected  at  law- 
men in  general,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  particular — can  and 
will  be  more  harmful  in  the  long  run  to 
law  enforcement  and  to  the  Nation. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  these  who 
would  heap  abuse  on  our  dedicated  pro- 
fessionalfi  in  law  enforcement,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  These  attacks  are  seri- 
ously undermining  America's  confidence 
in  law  enforcement  and  in  the  Nation 
Itself. 

It  is  my  contention  that  every  Ameri- 
can owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
law  enforcement  officer.  Th\B  brave  and 
dedicated  professional  has  histotictLlly 
formed  a  buffer  between  those  who  ahlde 
by  the  law  and  those  who  would  break 
the  law.  Now,  the  policeman  is  called  to 
an  even  higher  task — to  stand  between 
the  citizen  and  the  revolutionist,  forming 
the  last  line  of  defense  before  a  force 
which  Is  determined  to  replace  govern- 
ment with  anarchy.  The  law  enforcement 
personnel  of  this  Nation  stand  today  as 
a  cornerstone  of  government. 


Yet,  these  men  are  victims  of  the  worst 
abuse  ever  api^ed  to  any  segment  of  our 
society.  In  the  last  several  years,  a  series 
of  events  have  cfunbined  to  make  the  task 
of  law  enforcement  more  difficult  than 
it  has  ever  been. 

Initially,  there  began  a  breakdown  In 
the  morality  of  our  society — a  sense  of 
permissiveness  which  permeated  the 
land.  Individuals  and  groups  sought  to 
assert  the  right  to  select  the  laws  they 
would  obey.  Confrontations  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  deliberately 
created,  and  too  often  the  enforcement 
officer  was  cast  in  the  light  of  the  villain 
even  though  he  was  doing  nothing  more 
than  carrying  out  his  duty. 

At  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Oourt 
greatly  expanded  its  jurisdiction  and 
authority.  Decision  after  decision  was 
handed  down,  piling  one  restriction  after 
another  on  the  law  enforcement  officer. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  whenever  a  case 
went  to  trial  the  police  were  the  defend- 
ants and  the  criminals  the  accusers.  In- 
dividual rights  were  given  such  promi- 
nence that  it  seemed  society  had  no  right 
whatever  to  protect  Itself.  The  search  for 
truth  often  was  forgotten  as  the  courts 
appeared  intent  only  in  searching  for 
error. 

Meanwhile,  law  enforcement  faced  new 
and  even  more  demanding  challenges.  As 
crime  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  law 
enforcement  found  Itself  confronted  with 
revolutionary  activity.  Riots  swept  the 
land.  Demonstrations  erupted  Into  vio- 
lence. 

All  the  while,  there  was  an  imdercur- 
rent  growing  among  many  of  our  people. 
To  them  it  was  fashionable  to  be  against 
the  establishment — and  what  greater 
symbol  of  the  establishment  than  law 
enforcement.  A  mere  assertion  of  wrong 
on  the  part  of  the  law  officer  became  fact 
in  the  minds  of  many — ^no  matter  the 
total  lack  of  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  troubled  times 
for  America.  We  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion unprecedented  in  200  years  of  his- 
tory. 

Consider,  If  you  will,  the  FBTs  Ust  of 
"10  most  wanted  fugitives."  "Hiis  gage 
of  criminal  activity  has  carried  the 
names  of  the  Infamous  of  the  under- 
world. In  all  its  years,  this  Uneup  of 
criminals  Included  murderers,  kidnapers, 
bank  robbers,  and  the  like. 

Today,  however,  the  list  of  "10  most 
wanted"  has  been  expanded  to  indude 
15  names — and  nine  of  them  are  rev- 
olutionaries. More  than  half  of  the 
criminals  which  law  enforcement  officials 
would  like  most  to  apprehend  are  people 
wanted  for  sabotage,  mob  and  riot  ac- 
tion, theft  of  government  property,  con- 
spiracy, and  violent  acts — not  against  the 
person,  but  against  the  Nation. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  those 
listed: 

Cameron  David  Bishop— wanted  for 
dynamiting  the  transmission  towers  in 
Colorado  which  supplied  power  to  de- 
fense plants. 

H.  Rap  Brown — Inciting  to  riot  and 
arson. 

Karleton  Lewis  Armstrong,  Dwight 
Alan  Armstrong,  Leo  Frederick  Burt,  and 
David  Sylvan  Pine — bombing  a  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  building  in  which  a  re- 
search worker  was  killed. 
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Susan  Edith  Saxe  and  Katherine  Aim 
Power— theft  of  Government  prope^y 
and  the  murder  of  a  Boston  poUce  officer 
following  a  bank  robbery.  i 

Bemardine  Rae  Dohm— mob  action, 
and  violation  of  Federal  antiriot  lafws 
and  conspiracy. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  persons  of  similar  backgroiJWd 
and  offenses  who  are  wanted  by  the  Fpl. 
They  are  not  the  "elite"  of  a  group  of 
revolutionaries  who  have  openly  adto- 
cated  the  use  of  explosives,  have  b«en 
known  to  acquire  firearms  and  incenfli- 
ary  devices— and  have  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Nation  must  be  over- 
thrown. ^       j.„ 

Let  us  look  at  the  statements  mide 

by  these  people.  J 

The  correct  choice  wlU  never  be  made*  by 
so-called  repreeentatlves  or  biireaucrats,  but 
only  by  the  people  fighting  In  the  struts. 
A  statement  by  New  Years  Gang'on 
March  3,  1971.  a  group  claiming  resp^n- 
sibiUty  for  bombing  an  Army  ammuni- 
tion plant.  ^  ,  ' 
The  Panther  21  letter  in  the  Berkley 

Barb,  March  5-11. 1971.  I 

Do  you  recall  the  old  "Ask  what  you  lean 
do  for  your  country?  Destroy  it— mentilly, 
morally,  psychologically,  and  physlcally-fde- 
stroy  It.  And  whatever  you  do— do  It  gfwd. 

These  are  the  statements  of  avofed 
revolutionaries— people  who  have  m^e 
it  their  sole  aim  in  life  to  destroy  the  ^- 
tem  of  government  In  America  todaj. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  further  tihat 
these  people  are  ready  to  back  up  t*.eir 
words  with  action— and  they  have  done 
80  with  terrifying  results.  I 

Consider  the  activities  attribute^  to 
the  Weathermen,  a  former  faction  of  the 
Students  for  Democratic  Society  who 
have  vowed  to  make  the  1960's  "look  like 
a  Sunday  school  picnic"  when  compared 
to  the  1970's.  On  March  6.  1970.  a  series 
of  dynamite  explosions  destroyed  a 
Greenwich  Village  townhouse.  kiting 
three  Weathermen.  On  June  9.  a  b«mb 
exploded  at  the  New  York  City  p<^lice 
headquarters.  On  October  5,  the  Weath- 
ermen undergroimd  took  credit  for 
bombing  a  police  statue  in  Chicago. 

Look  at  the  actions  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party,  whose  leader  Huey  P.  New- 
ton stated:  , 

Our  goal  is  to  cniah  American  capltsjllsm 
and  American  imperialism. 

By  their  own  admission,  acts  of  i  the 
Black  Panthers  resxilted  In  the  death  of 
six  police  officers  and  woimding  ot  22 
others  in  1970  alone.  Its  leaders  ftave 
openly  traveled  In  Communist  coimtries 
and  made  statements  In  radio  broadaasts 
from  these  coimtries. 

This  action  is  not  limited  to  open  rev- 
olutionary groups.  These  disruptions  bave 
spread  to  college  campuses,  where  last 
year  alone  there  had  been  180  demon- 
strations, 12  arson  Incidents,  nine  bomb- 
ings, and  23  attacks  on  ROTC  buildings. 
All  of  this  amounted  to  $3.3  million  in 
damage.  ' 

Revolutionary  activities  have  erupted 
in  every  sector  of  this  country  and  now 
have  exploded  in  the  very  heart  ofl  the 
Nation,  that  symbol  and  shrine  of  free- 
dom, the  Capitol  itself.  The  bomb  which 
serioxisly  damaged  this  building  wa$  no 
mere    prank    nor    harassing    tacti^ — ^It 


was,  by  any  description,  an  act  of  open 
and  violent  revolution. 

Only  through  the  diligence  of  the  FBI 
are  we  today  on  the  brink  of  apprehend- 
ing those  responsible  for  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility under  the  law  of  investigat- 
ing the  activities  of  those  who  would  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Espionage,  sabotage,  and  inciting 
to  riot — these  are  the  activities  of  revo- 
lutionaries— and  these  are  the  activities 
that  the  FBI  is  charged  to  investigate. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  is  clear  and 
unmistakable.  The  FBI  has  not  only  the 
jurisdiction  and  the  authority — but  the 
explicit  responsibility — to  keep  these  ac- 
tivities imder  close  and  constant  surveil- 
lance. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  FBI  would 
be  in  serious  neglect  of  its  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility imder  the  law  and  to  the 
American  public  if  they  did  not  investi- 
gate the  activities  and  actions  of  these 
revolutionary  groups. 

There  are  cries  that  Congress  should 
investigate  the  FBI  for  its  actions.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  would  be  imperative 
for  Congress  to  investigate  the  FBI  if 
it  were  not  performing  these  duties. 

I  would  find  it  amusing — if  it  were  not 
so  deadly  serious — that  those  who  view 
with  such  horror  the  FBI's  efforts  to  in- 
filtrate the  violent  revolutionary  groups 
are  the  same  critics  who  applauded  the 
FBI  for  its  infiltration  and  virtual  de- 
struction of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  see 
little  difference  between  KKK  violence 
and  SDS  violence — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception that  the  radical  activities  of  re- 
cent months  have  proven  more  destruc- 
tive. 

Much  has  been  said  of  recent  about 
electronic  surveillance  or  "bugging"  by 
the  FBI.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  are 
wild  charges — ^largely  unsupported- 
made  in  an  effort  to  make  newspaper 
headlines  and  gain  time  on  the  national 
television  networks. 

However,  I  maintain  that  the  FBI 
should  have  the  same  authority  to  fully 
investigate  criminal  activity — whether  it 
occurs  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  or  on 
Main  Street.  U.S.A.  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress, when  he  is  suspected  of  breaking 
the  law,  should  have  no  more  immunity 
than  the  average  citizen.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  FBI  be  Just  as  diligent  in 
investigating  wrongdoing  by  people  in 
high  places  as  they  are  in  surveillance  of 
Federal  crimes  in  any  area  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

Yes,  Mr.  President;  these  are  troubled 
times.  America  is  under  attack  from  ev- 
ery quart«r.  Our  Nation  finds  itself  be- 
seiged  by  a  force  imknown  in  our  history. 
In  the  front  ranks  of  these  battles 
against  anarchy  stands  the  police  of- 
ficer. He  is  the  defender  of  our  Nation 
and  of  freedom  itself. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  tribute  to  law  enforce- 
ment that  these  professionals  have  with- 
stood the  attacks — both  physical  and  ver- 
bal— and  met  the  challenge.  During  this 
period  of  growing  abuse  of  police,  the  law 
enforcement  ofQcers  have  become  more 
dedicated  in  their  duty,  more  scientific 
in  their  approach,  and  more  efficient  in 
combating  crime. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  growing  pro- 


fessionalism and  dedication  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  infiuence  and  leadership  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
its  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  No  agen- 
cy— no  American — has  been  more  re- 
sponsible for  upgrading  the  profession 
and  maintaining  its  high  level  of  effi- 
ciency. 

This  man  tmd  the  agents  of  his  Bu- 
reau have  been  in  the  forefront  in  Amer- 
ica's battle  against  crime.  Their  bravery 
and  professionalism  is  an  important 
chapter  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  FBI  has  not  only  advanced  its 
own  war  against  crime — but  this  agency 
h«is  made  its  facilities,  its  knowledge, 
and  its  leadership  available  to  law  en- 
forcement on  every  level  in  an  effort  to 
aid  the  Nation's  battle  against  law- 
lessness. 

Nearly  300,000  local  police  ofBcers 
benefit  annually  from  FBI  professional 
training  schools.  Non-Federal  ofiQcers 
who  proudly  carry  the  title  "FBI  Acad- 
emy graduate"  as  they  advance  their 
careers  in  law  enforcement  number 
nearly  6,000.  At  the  same  time,  law 
enforcement  agencies  over  the  entire 
Nation  have  at  their  disposal  the  facil- 
ities of  the  world's  most  modem  crime 
laboratory,  maintained  by  the  FBI  here 
in  Washington. 

Without  a  doubt,  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica is  a  greater  country  today  because  of 
the  efforts  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

Millions  of  Americans  share  this  view. 
Our  country  owes  a  special  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  dedicated  professional  law- 
man who  forms  the  bulwark  of  our 
defense  against  lawlessness. 

It  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  this  Nation 
that  we  turn  Eiside  from  the  pettiness  of 
the  hour.  We  must  raise  cur  eyes  to  'iie 
horizons  of  tomorrow,  look  with  assur- 
ance toward  a  future  v/ithout  violence 
and  anarchy — a  day  when  we  are  once 
again  free  of  fear,  when  we  have  thrown 
off  the  shackles  of  terror — a  day  when 
the  lawless,  the  revolutionary,  and  those 
who  would  rob  us  of  this  great  and  pre- 
cious freedom  for  which  so  many  have 
paid  so  great  a  price,  are  gone  and  for- 
gotten. 

A  new  generation  of  Americans  is 
entitled  to  this  legacy  of  freedom. 

I  maintain  that  the  FBI— indeed,  all 
law  enforcement  officers — are  dedicated 
to  this  end.  Every  American  should 
pledge  himself  anew  to  this  highest  of 
all  goals — a  greater,  stronger  America. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

PROPOSED  LEGAL  SERVICES  COR- 
PORATION ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92- 
104) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whicn 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  long,  uphill  struggle  to  secure 
equal  rights  in  America,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram of  legal  services  for  the  poor  is  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  cause.  Yet  it 
has  already  become  a  workhorse  in  this 
effort,  pulling  briskly  and  tirelessly  at  the 
task  as  the  Nation  moves  ahead. 

The  legal  services  program  began  six 
years  ago  as  a  small  experiment  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It 
grew  swiftly,  so  rapidly  that  today  more 
than  2,000  lawyers  work  for  the  poor  in 
some  900  neighborhood  law  offices.  No 
less  than  a  million  cases  a  year  are  now 
processed  by  these  dedicated  attorneys, 
with  each  case  giving  those  in  need  new 
reason  to  believe  that  they  too  are  part 
of  "the  system." 

A  large  measure  of  credit  is  due  the 
organized  bar.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  standards  of  Its  profession, 
it  has  given  admirable  and  consistent 
support  to  the  legal  services  concept.  The 
concept  has  also  had  the  support  of  both 
political  psirties. 

The  crux  of  the  program,  however,  re- 
mains in  the  neighborhood  law  office. 
Here  each  day  the  old,  the  unemployed, 
the  underprivileged,  and  the  largely  for- 
gotten people  of  our  Nation  may  seek 
help.  Perhaps  it  is  an  eviction,  a  marital 
conflict,  repossession  of  a  car,  or  misim- 
derstanding  over  a  welfare  check — each 
problem  may  have  a  legal  solution.  These 
are  small  claims  in  the  Nation's  eye,  but 
they  loom  large  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  poor  Americans. 

A  NEW  DIRECTION 

The  Nation  has  learned  many  lessons 
in  these  six  short  years.  This  program  has 
not  been  without  travail.  Much  of  the 
litigation  initiated  by  legal  services  has 
placed  it  in  direct  conflict  with  local  and 
State  governments.  The  program  is  con- 
cerned with  social  issues  and  is  thus 
subject  to  imusually  strong  political 
pressures. 

Even  though  surrounded  by  contro- 
versy, this  program  csm  provide  a  most 
effective  mechanism  for  settling  differ- 
ences and  securing  justice  within  the 
system  and  not  on  the  streets.  For  many 
of  our  citizens,  legal  services  has  reaf- 
firmed faith  In  our  government  of  laws. 
However,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  program,  we  must  make 
It  Immune  to  political  pressures  and 
make  it  a  permanent  part  of  our  system 
of  justice. 

For  2  years,  this  administration  has 
studied  means  of  delivering  improved, 
high  quality  legal  services  to  those  In 
need,  as  well  as  the  question  of  what  the 
proper  role  and  structure  of  the  legal 
services  program  should  be.  In  1969.  we 
upgraded  the  status  of  legal  services, 
recognizing  it  as  a  separate  program 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Because  of  its  importance,  I  also 
specifically  asked  the  President's  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Executive  Organization 
(the  Ash  Council)  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion, and  last  November  the  Coimcil  rec- 
ommended that  the  Government  create 
a  special  corporation  for  the  program. 
The  role  of  legal  services  lawyers  was 
also  considered  by  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth,  and  a  task 
force    there   expressed   strong   concern 


that  the  independence  of  these  attorneys 
be  maintained. 

Today,  after  carefully  considering  the 
alternatives,  I  propose  the  creation  of  a 
separate,  nonprofit  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. The  legislation  being  sent  to  the 
Congress  to  accomplish  this  has  three 
major  objectives:  First,  that  the  corpo- 
ration itself  be  structured  and  financed 
so  that  it  will  be  assured  of  independ- 
ence; second,  that  the  lawyers  in  the 
program  have  full  freedom  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  their  clients  in  keeping 
with  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  the  high 
standards  of  the  legal  profession;  and 
third,  that  the  Nation  be  encouraged  to 
continue  giving  the  program  the  support 
it  needs  in  order  to  become  a  permanent 
and  vital  part  of  the  American  system 
of  justice. 

INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE  CORFOBATION 

True  independence  for  a  corporation 
created  by  the  Government  demands  a 
governing  body  drawn  from  a  wide  spec- 
trum and  safeguarded  against  partisan 
interference  after  its  appointment.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  best  meet  these  re- 
quirements by  appointing  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion on  the  following  bases: 
—The  members  of  the  board  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
viith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 
— The  board  should  consist  of  eleven 
members,  no  more  than  six  of  whom 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
— A  majority  should  be  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion, and  none  should  be  a  full-time 
employee  of  the  United  States. 
— Members  should  be   appointed  for 
three-year  terms  and  serve  no  longer 
than  nine  years  consecutively. 
— The    board    chairman    should    be 
elected  by  the  members  from  among 
their  number  and  serve  a  term  of  one 
year. 
— No  board  member  should  be  involun- 
tarily removed  except  by  a  vote  of  at 
least  seven  members,  and  only  for 
reasons  of   malfeasance,   pealistent 
neglect,  or  inability  to  perform.  Po- 
litical pressures  caimot  be  a  basis  for 
removal. 
These    provisions,    all    painstakingly 
designed  to  Insulate  the  board  from  out- 
side pressures,  find  an  apt  precedent  in 
the  corporation  created  four  years  ago  to 
promote  freedom  and  initiative  in  non- 
commercial broadcasting.  In  establish- 
ing the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, the  Congress  was  once  again 
dealing  with  a  sensitive  area  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  it  chose  much  the  same 
course  that  I  am  recommending  today. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  should  be  the  review  and 
approval  of  applications  for  funds  sub- 
mitted by  neighborhood  law  offices,  spe- 
cial units  of  private  law  firms,  and  other 
attorneys  who  seek  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  poor.  The  decision  in  the 
case  of  each  individual  grant  or  contract 
should  be  made  by  the  Corporation's 
president — an  official  employed  by  the 
board — ^based  upon  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  board. 

To  advise  the  board  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  I  prc^ose  that  an  ad- 


visory council  also  be  established  nlth 
its  membership  including  eligible  poor 
clients  and  representatives  of  the  orga- 
nized bar. 

As  a  fxuther  means  of  assuring  its  in- 
dependence, I  recommend  that  grants 
made  by  the  Corporation  to  neighbor- 
hood offices  and  other  recipients  not  be 
subject  to  veto  by  governmental  officials. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  State  and 
local  officials  be  given  ample  notice  of 
new  grants.  Therefore,  I  prc^jose  that  the 
Corporation  be  required  to  notify  the 
Chief  Eixecutive  Officer  of  the  State, 
Commonwealth.  District  of  Columbia  or 
possession  at  least  30  days  prior  to  ap- 
proving a  grant  or  contract  for  that  area, 
so  that  full  consideration  could  be  given 
to  the  views  of  that  executive.  Thus  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  the  jurisdiction 
involved  could  be  taken  into  account  be- 
fore proceeding,  but  the  Corporation 
would  retain  its  independence. 

As  yet  another  guarantee  of  that  inde- 
I>endence.  and  also  to  assure  continuity 
and  facilitate  long-range  planning,  I 
propose  that  funding  by  the  Congress  be 
appropriated  on  a  3 -year  basis. 

INDEPENDENCE    FOR    THE    LAWTEB 

While  it  is  impwrtant  to  insulate  the 
corporate  structure  so  that  public  funds 
can  be  properly  channeled  into  the  field, 
it  is  even  more  important  that  the  law- 
yers on  the  receiving  end  be  able  to  use 
the  money  ethically,  wisely,  smd  without 
minecessary  or  encimibering  restrictions. 
The  legal  problems  of  the  poor  are  of 
sufficient  scope  that  we  should  not  re- 
strict the  right  of  their  attorneys  to 
bring  any  type  of  civil  suit.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  we  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  adversary  process  and  fully  protect 
the  attorney-client  relationship  so  cen- 
tral to  our  judicial  process. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  our  resources  and  a  dilution  of  the 
legal  services  program  if  these  same  law- 
yers were  also  to  become  involved  in 
criminal  suits,  since  legal  representation 
in  criminal  cases  is  already  available  to 
the  poor  under  many  other  programs. 
Coimsel  for  the  indigent  has  been  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional requirement  in  felony  cases.  States 
now  provide  for  such  counsel,  and  the 
Federal  (jovernment  has  made  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  available  for  criminal 
representation.  Thus  I  propose  that  legal 
services  lawyers  be  prohibited  from  crim- 
inal representation. 

For  this  same  reason,  legal  services  at- 
torneys who  are  given  full-time  grants  or 
contracts  should  devote  their  entire  pro- 
fessional efforts  to  representation  of  eli- 
gible clients,  and  should  not  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  the  outside  practice  of  law. 
Certain  lobbying  activities,  as  well  as 
partisan  political  action,  should  also  be 
proscribed.  The  latter  two  activities 
would  be  another  dilution  of  resources, 
and  would  have  the  further  disadvan- 
tage of  placing  the  Legal  Ser\ices  Cor- 
poration itself  squarely  in  the  political 
arena,  where  It  does  not  belong — and 
thus  inviting  those  political  pressures 
from  which  its  independence  is  designed 
to  insulate  It.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
limitations  should  not  impair  the  right 
of  the  legal  services  attorney  to  prepare 
model  legislation  or  to  respond  to  the 
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Inquiries  of  legislators.  Such  actions  are 
traditionally  within  the  scope  of  the  at- 
torney's right  to  represent  a  client  and 
must  be  preserved. 

STaZNGTR    FOB   THX    FUTURE 

In  discussing  the  broad  contours  of  this 
program,  we  must  not  overlook  the  chal- 
lenges ahead.  The  Nation  can  be  proud 
that  we  have  come  so  far  already.  Under 
this  administration  alone,  the  legal  serv- 
ices caseload  has  Increased  some  97% — 
from  approximately  610,000  cases  in 
fiscal  year  1969  to  an  estimated  1,200,000 
cases  in  fiscal  year  1971 — and  the  budget 
allocations  have  increased  during  this  pe- 
riod by  approximately  one-third.  Yet  to- 
day, perhaps  four  out  of  every  five  legal 
problems  of  the  poor  still  go  imattended. 
The  challenge  to  us  is  thus  a  significant 
one,  and  if  we  are  to  succeed  In  so  deli- 
cate an  undertaking  we  must  devise  a 
program  which  will  have  the  full  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  but  of  the  people  as 
well. 

The  full  financial  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  clearly  needed  in  this  en- 
deavor. I  propose  that  upon  the  date  of 
incorporation,  all  of  the  funds  then  ap- 
propriated for  legal  services  activities  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  in- 
cluding those  for  research  suid  training, 
be  transferred  to  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, so  that  it  can  undertake  exist- 
ing Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  obli- 
gations. 

To  help  us  broaden  the  attack  on  our 
unmet  needs,  I  am  also  proposing  two 
new  Initiatives: 
— First,  I  propose  that  specific  au' 
thorization  be  given  for  grants  to  in 
dividual  lawyers.  This  will  Increase 
the  opportimlty  for  the  private  bar; 
to  participate  in  legal  services  andl 
will     enable     the     corporation     toi 
channel  greater  resoiorces  into  ruralj 
areas.  i 

—Second,  I  propose  that  the  LegaL 
Services  Corporation  be  authorize^ 
to  Identify  the  principal  legal  prob-. 
lems  of  the  poor  involving  the  Ped-j 
eral  Oovemment  and  then  work  with 
appropriate  governmental  agenclea 
In  trying  to  solve  them.  Hopefully, 
this  effort  might  in  many  cases  elim-t 
inate  the  need  for  poor  persons  to 
seek    redress    In    our    overcrowdeq 
courts.  It  would  also  conserve  the  re^ 
sources  of  the  corporation  wlthoul 
densdng  to  suiy  lawyer  the  right  to 
bring  a  suit  which  he  deems  neces-i 
sary. 
The    Federal    program    of    providing| 
legal  services  to  Americans  otherwise  im-« 
able  to  pay  for  them  is  a  dramatic  sym- 
bol of  this  Nation's  commitment  to  th^ 
concept  of  equal  Justice.  It  is  a  prograiq 
both  new  and  imparalleled  by  any  othei( 
system  of  justice  in  the  world.  I  urge  thq 
Congress  to  join  with  me  In  adopting 
this  proposal  to  give  it  new  strength  toi 
the  future. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Th«  Whitk  House,  May  5, 1971. 


before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting simdry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)   

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  15  minutes. 


ED 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REPERR 

As  in  executive  session,   the  Actlni 
President  pro  tempore  fMr.  Gravil)  lai< 


ASSET  DEPRECIATION  RANGE— ADR 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  American  industry  has  been  able  to 
overcome  the  wage  rate  differential  with 
respect  to  foreign  competitors  by  virtue 
of  greater  efficiency.  The  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  American  Industry  have 
been  the  keys  to  our  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  employee. 

American  industry  has  been  able  to 
pay  its  employees  higher  wages  than  are 
received  by  foreign  workers  because 
American  Industry  had  an  advantage  in 
greater  productivity.  We  had  more  mod- 
em plants,  more  modem  machinery, 
more  modem  equipment,  and  more  mod- 
em work  practices.  Today  that  competi- 
tive advantage  is  being  lost.  If  we  do  not 
maintain  this  productivity  advantage 
there  will  be  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  work- 
er, a  further  loss  of  jobs  through  foreign 
competition,  and  a  loss  of  export  markets 
and  large  portions  of  domestic  markets 

oe  well. 

Since  Worid  War  n,  American  indus- 
try has  increased  its  productivity  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  3  percent  per  year. 
During  the  last  4  years,  however,  this 
rate  of  productivity  growth  has  declined 
to  1.7  percent.  Compensation  per  man- 
hour  during  the  last  2  years  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  7  percent.  As  a  conse- 
quence, unit  labor  costs  have  increased 
at  a  rate  of  5.3  percent.  This  Increase  in 
xmit  labor  costs  has  had  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  economic  problems  which  now 
beset  this  country. 

The  significance  of  productivity  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  an  Increase 
of  0.4  percent  In  the  productivity  growth 
rate  for  American  industry  would  re- 
sult in  an  additional  $250  billion  in  addi- 
tional groes  national  product  during  the 
next  decade.  This  increase  would  mean 
not  only  higher  profits  but  more  purchas- 
ing power  for  the  American  worker  and 
more  job  security  for  those  who  are  now 
threatened  by  foreign  competition. 

The  American  worker  has  found  him- 
self on  an  inflationary  treadmill.  He  has 
found  that  his  wage  increases  have  been 
eaten  away  by  higher  prices  and  he  ques- 
tions whether  he  has  any  more  purchas- 
ing power  today  than  he  had  several 
years  ago.  Americans  do  not  want  higher 
wages  if  those  wages  will  not  bring  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living. 

It  is  imperative  that  there  be  greater 
productivity  which  can  be  translated  into 
more  pun*aslng  power,  and  a  better 
standard  of  living. 

In  this  context  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 


tial that  we  undertake  a  major  national 
effort  to  modernize  the  tools  and  pro- 
ductive equipment  of  American  industry. 
On  April  22  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  of  the 
important  role  which  the  restoration  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  would  have  in 
this  endeavor. 

Today  I  wish  to  commend  the  admin- 
istration, and  particularly  the  Treasury 
Department,  for  initiating  asset  deprecia- 
tion ranges — ADR — which  would  permit 
accelerated  depreciation.  This  is  a  vital 
step  if  American  industry  is  to  be  mod- 
ernized and  retain  its  productivity  ad- 
vantage over  foreign  competitors. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
McGraw-Hill  the  percentage  of  obsolete 
machinery  and  equipment  used  by  Amer- 
ican industry  declined  from  1962  to  1968. 
Between  1968  and  1970,  however,  the  per- 
centage of  outmoded  manufacturing 
equipment  Increased  over  7  percent. 

This  obsolescence  has  had  a  direct  re- 
lation to  the  American  balance  of  trade. 
Prom  1962  through  1967  the  United 
States  experienced  an  armual  average 
trade  surplus  of  almost  $5  billion.  Be- 
tween 1968  and  1970,  however,  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  declined  70  percent  to  an 
annual  rate  of  only  $iy2  billion.  Amer- 
ican goods  are  now  becoming  less  com- 
petitive In  both  foreign  and  domestic 
markets,  and  this  trend  threatens  the 
jobs  and  buying  of  every  American  wage 
earner. 

One  of  the  prlncii>al  reasons  why 
American  industry  has  not  retained  its 
competitive  advantage  is  that  most  other 
Industrial  nations  permit  their  industries 
to  recover  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
equipment  over  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time.  These  shorter  depreciation  pe- 
riods Increase  the  cash  flow  of  foreign 
competitors  and  give  them  a  greater  ca- 
pacity to  reinvest  in  new  and  modem 
productive  equipment.  In  some  cases,  like 
Japan,  this  source  of  investment  funds 
is  further  supplemented  by  government 
donated  and  guaranteed  financing.  By 
shortening  recovery  periods,  ADR  would 
bring  the  American  tax  structure  more 
into  line  with  those  of  other  industrial 
nations.  The  following  chart  prepared  by 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Business 
Taxation,  dramatically  Illustrates  the 
competitive  advantage  which  foreign 
firms  have  over  American  indxistry  as  a 
consequence  of  their  nation's  tax  policies. 


Country 


Repre- 

sentitiv* 

cost 

recovery 

period 

(y»8f») 


Aggregate  cost  recovery 

allowance  (percentage 

of  cost  of  assets) 


First  First  3  First  7 
fax-  Ux-  tax- 
able able  able 
year  years  yean 


Belgium 10  20.0 

Canada 10  20.0 

France f  31.3 

Italy 6  M.O 

JapUn 11  34.5 

Luxembourg. 10  28.0 

Netheriands 5  10.0 

Sweden 5  30.0 

Switzerland 6M  15.0 

United  Kingdom 12  57.8 

Western  Germany 9  16.7 

United  States 13  7.7 


48.8  89.0 

48.8  79.0 

67.5  94.9 

65. 0  100. 0 

56.9  81.4 
60.4  101.9 
42.4  77.1 
65.7  100.0 
58.4  9a  0 

78. 1  102. 1 

49.6  83.  g 
33.9  86.1 


At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
reinvests  a  smaller  portion  of  its  gross 
national  product  In  productive  equlp- 
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Bient  than  any  other  major  industrial 
nation. 

GNP  (1967-«8) 


County 


Percent  rein- 
Percent  rein-  vested  in 
vested  in    machinery  and 
fixed  assets          equipment 


United  Slates... . 
(Med  Kingdom. 

m 

Ganiiaey 

fraee* 


16.6 
18.2  .... 

6.9 

1J.4 

23.1 
24.9 

34.0 

10.8 

8.9 

25.1 

Source:  OECD  Observer,  February  1970. 

In  this  context  it  is  astounding  that 
certain  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls, 
and  high  labor  officials  would  sacrifice 
the  jobs  and  buying  power  of  American 
workers  by  attacking  ADR.  Do  they  really 
believe  that  they  can  gain  favor  with 
the  American  worker  by  placing  him  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  so  that  his 
job  may  be  taken  by  a  foreign  worker? 

Is  the  scent  of  the  White  House  rose 
garden  so  alluring  that  these  candidates 
would  keep  the  Americsui  worker  in 
front  of  outmoded  and  obsolete  equip- 
ment? 

Have  political  sunspots  bUnded  them 
to  the  job  opportunities,  job  protection, 
and  purchasing  power  needed  by  every 
American? 

By  their  rhetoric  these  spokesmen  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  either  grossly 
misinformed,  or  the  perpetrators  of  a 
shameless  deception  upon  the  American 
worker  and  his  family. 

These  tactics  could  sacrifice  the  Amer- 
ican worker  and  his  family  upon  the 
altar  of  political  expediency. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record,  far-reaching 
changes  under  our  tax  depreciation  poli- 
cies were  effected  in  1962  under  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  At  that  time,  the 
Treasury  Department  reduced  depreci- 
able lives  30  to  40  percent  on  the  average, 
and  i>ermitted  taxpayers  to  use  them  as 
a  matter  of  right  for  3  years  and  sub- 
stantially longer  depending  on  facts  and 
circumstances  other  than  just  the  tax- 
payer's experience.  This  furnishes  not 
only  the  most  important  precedent  for 
the  ADR  but  constitutes  the  basis  for 
the  ADR  itself.  These  changes  In  1962 
Involved  a  reduction  of  billions  of  dollars 
In  tax  revenue  and  were  effected  admin- 
istratively. 

Some  of  the  Democratic  presidential 
hopefuls  would  have  us  believe  that  their 
real  objection  to  ADR  lies  not  with  accel- 
erated depreciation,  but  rather  with  the 
fact  that  the  ADR  was  instituted  admin- 
istratively. One  prominent  Democrat  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  these 
Treasurj'  proposals  "will  constitute  a 
mockery  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  levy  taxes." 

Where  were  these  same  critics  back  in 
1962?  At  that  time  they  tiptoed  around 
like  smiling  little  elves  whose  leader  had 
just  given  out  candy. 

Where  was  their  sense  of  outrage  that 
President  Kermedy  had  not  sent  his  pro- 
posal over  to  the  Congress  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  political  exigencies  of  those 
times. 

Where  was  the  "mockery  of  the  con- 
stitutional power"  in  1962? 
CXVII 848— Part  10 


The  loudly  critical  voices  were 
strangely  silent  when  it  was  John  P. 
Kermedy  rather  than  Richard  M.  Nixon 
who  was  helping  to  make  American  in- 
dustry competitive. 

One  Democratic  hopeful  has  said  that 
the  proposed  ADR  system  is,  "nothing 
more  than  a  shallow  attempt  to  permit 
businessmen  to  avoid  paying  tax."  Ac- 
celerated depreciation  is  not  a  tax  avoid- 
ance device  at  all.  It  simply  defers  the 
time  when  taxes  are  paid.  By  taking  the 
depreciation  now,  instead  of  in  later 
years,  the  businessman  simply  generates 
cash  flow  which  can  be  used  to  modernize 
his  plant  and  equipment.  By  taking  de- 
preciation now  there  will  be  less  depreci- 
ation to  take  later  and  taxes  will  be  ac- 
celerated in  later  years  when  capital 
equipment  has  been  modernized  and  the 
plant  is  more  efficient  and  productive.  In- 
creased production  on  a  more  efficient 
basis  will  in  turn  generate  new  tax  rev- 
enues in  addition. 

In  1969  we  enacted  provisions  for  ac- 
celerated depreciation  with  respect  to 
pollution  control  equipment.  But  this  is 
limited  and  confusing.  If  a  manufacturer 
installs  pollution  control  equipment  on 
an  obsolete  furnace  he  gets  an  acceler- 
ated writeoff.  But  if  he  builds  an  entirely 
new  furnace  with  pollution  control  de- 
vices built  in  he  is  denied  the  acceler- 
ated writeoff  even  as  to  that  portion  of 
his  total  investment  related  to  pollu- 
tion control  equipment.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  clean 
up  obsolete  equipment  rather  than  to 
construct  new  pollution-free  facilities 
which  will  be  modern  enough  to  protect 
the  competitive  posture  of  America's 
worklngmen. 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  made  the 
following  statement  when  he  armounced 
new  depreciation  guidelines: 

By  encoursiglng  American  buslnesa  to  re- 
place Its  machinery  more  rapidly  we  hope  to 
make  America's  products  more  competitive, 
to  step  up  our  rate  of  recovery  and  growth, 
and  to  provide  expanded  job  opportunities 
for  all  Americans. 

Where  were  the  Democratic  critics  in 
1962  to  tell  him  that  he  was  wrong?  At 
that  time  a  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
on  July  12, 1962: 

This  particular  announcement,  to  my 
mind.  Is  of  great  significance  to  the  weU- 
belng  and  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
economy.  It  Is  my  view  that  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  will  have  a  more  Immediate 
effect  upon  the  economy  than  even  a  tax 
cut,  even  though  It  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  substitute  for  that  worthy  endeavor. 
The  Revisions  will  offer  a  huge  incentive  for 
new  capital  Investment. 

But  today,  with  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House  that  same  Sen- 
ator is  heard  to  say : 

This  Is  the  wrong  move  at  the  wrong  time 
for  the  wrong  reason.  Accelerated  deprecia- 
tion in  light  of  the  present  state  of  the 
economy,  consumer  demand,  and  utilization 
of  Industrial  plant  capacity  is  like  giving  a 
pair  of  track  shoes  to  a  cripple. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  was  inaugurated 
entirely  administratively.  There  was  no 
legislation  whatever.  The  President  at 
this  time  Is  simply  removing  it  adminis- 
tratively. He  is  using  the  same  proce- 
dure that  was  used  by  President  Kennedy. 
President  Kennedy  accelerated  deprecia- 


tion administratively.  There  was  no  new 
enabling  legislation  whatever.  President 
Nixon  is  also  changing  depreciation 
schedules  by  administrative  action.  Por 
Democratic  hopefuls  to  attack  this  pro- 
cedure now  as  a  mockery  of  constitu- 
tional power  when  they  were  acquiescent 
in  1962  is  transparenOy  hypocritical. 

To  the  extent  that  their  criticism  goes 
beyond  procedure  and  strikes  at  the  sub- 
stance of  the  President's  action  I  suggest 
that  it  undercuts  the  hope  for  a  more  pro- 
ductive national  economy.  Without  more 
modem  facilities  the  American  worker 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  his  for- 
eign counterpart.  He  will  not  have  job 
security,  and  he  will  not  receive  increased 
purchasing  power. 

To  lay  aside  any  doubts  which  may  ex- 
ist as  to  the  propriety  of  the  procedures 
used  in  implementing  ADR  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  At- 
torney Prederic  H.  Hickman  and  com- 
ments prepared  by  Attorneys  Joel  Bar- 
low, John  Ellicott  and  Jeffery  H.  Howard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  or  Predekic  W.  Hickman 

Re :  Authority  of  the  Treasury  to  promulgate 
proposed  regtilatlons  {  1.167(a)-ll 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  i>aper  to  consider 
whether  the  Treasury  has  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate proposed  Regiilations  i  1.167  (a) -11, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "AOR  Regula- 
tions." It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  that 
the  Treasury  possesses  that  authority. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss the  political  question  of  whether  it 
would  be  wiser  tax  administration  to  seek 
legislative  change.  In  this  connection  the 
classic  paper  on  Treasury  regulations  notes 
that  even  assuming  the  Treasury  has  au- 
thority to  change  existing  practices  by  regu- 
lation, ".  .  .  It  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  Treasury  that  some  contemplated 
changes  wUl  be  of  such  Importance  that  It 
will  be  wise  tax  administration  to  present 
the  situation  to  Congress  and  seek  the 
change  there.  The  existence  of  power  does 
not  require  its  exercise,  and  there  will  be 
situations  where  legislative  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative power  should  be  invoked." 
(answold,  "A  Summary  of  the  Regtilatlons 
Problem,"  54  Harv.  L.  Rev.  398,  417  (1941) ) 

It  Is  Important  to  note  the  distinction  be- 
tween legal  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
political  deslrabiUty,  on  the  other,  as  some 
of  the  "legal"  criticisms  opposing  the  regula- 
tions are  in  truth  directed  primarily  to  the 
second  point.  Tax  practitioners  and  other 
students  of  the  legal  process  may  bring  im- 
portant experience  and  wise  counsel  to  the 
political  decision,  but  that  decision  is  one 
which  the  Treasury  has  the  xiltlmate  author- 
ity to  make  based  on  all  of  the  facts,  political 
and  otherwise,  known  to  it. 

What  Is  a  "Reasonable  Allowance"? 

The  statutory  language  on  which  the  regu- 
lations expand  is  that  in  Section  167(a) 
which  gives  to  taxpayers  "a  reasonable  aUow- 
ance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  (in- 
cluding a  reasonable  allowance  for  obsoles- 
cence) .  .  ."of  property  used  in  the  trade  or 
buslnesa  or  held  for  the  production  of  in- 
come. That  same  language,  virtually  un- 
changed, has  existed  since  1913. 

The  regulations  are  dealing  then  with  the 
question  of  what  kinds  of  allowances  may 
be  "reasonable."  Regulations  under  such  a 
provision  are  necesearUy  more  nearly  legis- 
lative in  character  than  Interpretive  and.  In- 
deed, ^ection  167(b)  of  the  Ckxle.  added  In 
1954,  •'expressly  gives  the  Secretary  power  to 
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Over  nearly  six  decades  a  vast  arn  y  of 
computational  procedures  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  producing  a  "reasonable"  allow- 
ance. In  practice,  depending  on  the  com- 
putational methods  employed,  wldrty  differ- 
ent dollar  allowances  might  be  produce^  few 
a  given  year  and  all  would  qualify  as  a  yrea- 
sonable  allowance."  Under  such  clrtum- 
stances,  the  regulations  are  In  effect  prcimul- 
gatlng  entire  systems  and  It  Is  unrealistic 
to  deal  with  them  as  if  they  Involved  (ordi- 
nary "statutory  construction."  But  It  1*  not 
necessary  to  fit  these  regulations  neatljt  Into 
a  plgeoniiole,  for  the  Secretary  has  wldei  lati- 
tude In  either  case.  In  the  case  ol  truly 
legislative  regulations  the  Orlswold  paper 
states:  I 

" [I  )t  would  seem  that  the  Treasxiry  saould 
have  the  same  power  to  amend  the  regula- 
tion prospectively  that  Congress  would '^ha.ve 
If  It  had  enacted  the  legislation  duiectjy. 
One  exercise  of  legislative  power  should  not 
exhaust  It.  But.  as  a  matter  of  wise  ta«t  ad- 
ministration, the  Treasury  should  bej  held 
to  have  no  power  to  amend  a  leglslatlv^  reg- 
latlon  retroactively."  (p.  411)  I 

With  respect  to  interpretive  regxilatlons. 
the  paper  states : 

"Where  the  statutory  provision  Isl  very 
general  and  Indefinite,  such  as  the  definition 
of  gross  Income,  perspective  changes  ih  the 
regulations  under  it  should  be  allowed  as 
a  means  of  working  out  the  complexj  con- 
cept outlined  in  the  statute.  But  wheje  the 
statute  is  narrower,  and  the  regulatlor 
specific,  then  it  becomes  an  element 
law  and  not  a  brush  stroke  in  limnli 
a  concept.  Svich  a  regulation  may  be 
administrative  change  even  for  the  fi 
(pp.  416-17) 

Under  either  of  the  foregoing  principles, 
the  ADR  regulations  would  be  valid  e^en  if, 
as  argued  by  some,  they  represent  a  change 
in  the  prior  regulations. 

But  the  ADR  regulations  do  not,  a|B  will 
be  seen,  overrule  the  prior  provisions  ft  the 
statute  or  regulations.  They  only  expaad  the 
area  within  which  allowances  will  be  dtemed 
to  be  "reasonable."  Surely  the  question  of 
"reasonableness"  in  a  matter  so  cotnplex 
need  not  stay  fixed  and  staUc  for  six  decades. 
One  need  only  consider  the  radical  changes 
in  the  science  of  financial  accounting  since 
1913  to  see  that  the  concept  of  wtat  Is 
"reasonable"  in  this  context  is  dynamic  and 
changing.  The  existence  of  decisions  flelther 
administrative  or  Judicial)  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness  of  the  Ulow- 
ances  claimed  by  particular  taxpayers  p.  the 
past  should  not  prevent  a  fresh  look  at 
what  may  be  reasonable  for  taxpayer^  gen- 
erally at  some  later  date  and  after  addi- 
tional experience.  If  General  Motcffs  or 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  were  tb  take 
the  position  that  what  is  "reasonable  in 
respect  of  safety  or  pollution  raatters 
is  no  longer  subject  to  examination  on 
the  merits  because  of  scattered  courlj  deci- 
sions 10  or  20  years  ago.  one  can  imagine 
the  indignation  of  the  "public  mterest 
groups"  whioh  now  argue  that  the  Treasury 
can  no  longer  broaden  its  views  on  ^at  is 
"reasonable"  because  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions directed,  as  we  shall  see,  to  much  nar- 
rower points.  It  is  indeed  a  frightening  in- 
tellectual position  that  argues  that  our  ad- 
ministrative processes  needs  not  and  eannot 
constantly  examine  what  is  and  what  Is  not 
"rwasonable"  In  light  of  prevallina  con- 
ditions. 

THX   "RX-ENACTMINT   DOCTBINE  ' 

Some  argue.  In  effect,  that  It  is  nojlonger 
the  phrase  "reasonable  allowance"  w^lch  Is 
the  proper  subject  for  reguJatlon.s.  bi^t  that 
the  statute  must  now  be  read  as  if  Jt  also 
contained  language  (unspecified)  imple- 
menting certain  concepts  of  "useful  Ufa." 
Inese  concepts  are  written  Into  the  statute, 
It  is  urged,  by  virtue  of  the  repeated  re- 
enacment  of  the  basic  statutory  pnvlslon 


for  a  "reasonable  allowance"  against  the 
background  of  long-standing  Treasury  regu- 
lations and  practices  with  respect  to  "useful 
life"  and  by  court  decisions  interpreting  that 
phrase. 

The  proposition  that  statutory  re-enact- 
ment in  effect  turns  regtilatlons  Into  statutes 
has  turned  up  from  time  to  time  in  Judicial 
language  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  is, 
however,  discredited  by  the  commentators 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court  alike.  Thus.  Orls- 
wold says,  in  summarizing  his  conclusions: 

"The  reenactment  of  a  statute  as  such 
should  be  regarded  as  wholly  without  sig- 
nificance in  determining  the  weight  to  be 
given  an  administrative  construction  of  the 
statute."   (Op.  clt.  p.  423) 

And  the  Supreme  Court  In  Helvering  v. 
ReyTiolds,  313  U-S.  428   (1941).  states: 

"That  rule  is  no  more  than  an  aid  in  statu- 
tory construction.  While  it  is  useful  at  times 
in  resolving  statutory  ambiguities,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  prior  construction  has 
become  so  emt>edded  in  the  law  that  only 
Congress  can  effect  a  change."  (p.  432) 

Thus,  it  is  still  the  phrase  "reasonable 
allowance"  with  which  the  regulations  are 
properly  concerned.  Prior  administrative 
practices  and  interpretations  Me  relevant, 
of  course,  but  are  subject  to  modification 
under  the  principles  above  set  forth. 

ADR      RECtn-ATIONS     DO      NOT     CHANGE     EXISTING 
RECXTLATIONS  AND  SUPREME  COUBT  HOLDINGS 

Relevant  portions  of  the  regulations  deal- 
ing with  "reasonable  allowances"  and  "use- 
ful lives"  read  as  follows: 

"}  1.167(a)-l.  Depreciation  in  general. 

(a)  Reasonable  allowaTice.  .  .  .  The  allow- 
ance is  that  amount  which  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  taxable  year  in  accordance  with 
a  reasonably  consistent  plan  (not  necessarily 
at  a  uniform  rate),  so  that  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  set  aside,  plus  the  salvage 
value,  will,  at  the  end  of  the  estimated  use- 
ful life  of  the  depreciable  property,  equal  the 
cost  or  other  basis  of  the  property  as  pro- 
vided m  section  167(g)  and  §  1.167  (g)-l.  .  .  . 

(b)  Useful  life.  For  the  pxirpose  of  sec- 
tion 167  the  estimated  useful  life  of  an 
asset  is  not  necessarily  the  useful  life  in- 
herent in  the  asset  but  is  the  period  over 
which  the  asset  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  useful  to  the  taxpayer  in  his  trade  or 
business  or  in  the  production  of  his  In- 
come. . . ." 

The  substance  of  paragraph  (a)  has  been 
In  the  regulations  since  1919.  The  words 
"Tiseful  life"  first  appeared  in  the  statute 
in  1954  and  paragraph  (b)  was  added  to  the 
regulations  in  1956. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  Massey 
Motors,  Inc.  v.  U.S..  364  U.S.  92  (1960)  and 
Hertz  Corporation  v.  U.S..  364  U.S.  122  (1960) , 
hold  that  the  provisions  of  the  regulations 
above  quoted  were  valid  and  controlling. 
Specifically,  both  cases  involved  the  question 
of  salvage.  Paragraph  (a)  of  the  regulations 
states  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  deduc- 
tions may  not  exceed  the  excess  of  cost  over 
salvage  and  the  court  held  that  salvage  was 
to  be  computed  as  of  the  end  of  the  "useful 
life"  as  defined  In  paragraph  (b).  The  coxort 
further  held  that  the  regulatory  language  to 
that  effect,  inserted  in  the  regulations  in 
1956,  reflected  the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the 
1954  Code. 

The  proposed  ADR  regtUations  do  not  In 
any  way  change  these  regulatory  rules  nor 
do  they  provide  a  result  different  from  that 
in  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  Massey 
and  Hertz.  Indeed,  they  are  very  careful  to 
preserve  those  results.  (See,  e.g..  Proposed 
Regs.  §  1.167(a)-ll(c)(l)(l)  and  -11(d)(1) 
(1).) 

ADR  REOTTLATIONS  DEAL  WITH  MATTERS  NOT 
SPECmCALLY  COVERED  PREVIOUSLY:  ACCEPTA- 
BLE METHODS  OF  DETERMININO  USEJTUL  LIFE 
TO    TAXPAYER 

The  proposed  ADR  regulations  accept  the 
definition  of  "useful  life"  which  appears  In 


the  regulations  and  was  approved  in  Massey 
and  Hertz,  and  go  on  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion, not  previously  answered,  of  methods  of 
determining  the  collective  "useful  lives"  of 
the  major  groups  of  assets  used  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

At  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining "useful  lives"  is  this  unavoidable 
fact :  there  is  rw  reliable  way  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  determination  of  remaining  "useful 
life"  except  in  isolated  instances  of  short 
lived  assets.  Predicting  the  extent  to  which 
depreciable  assets  will  be  used  four  or  5ve 
years  hence  is  no  more  reliable  than  predict- 
ing next  month's  weather,  or  next  year's 
corporate  earnings,  or  the  status  of  United 
States  troops  in  Viet  Nam  in  1973.  It  is  not 
possible  to  overemphasize  this  point.  Any 
reasonable  depreciation  procedure  must  pro- 
ceed from  this  fundamental  fact. 

Thus,  Messrs.  Surrey  and  Warren  writing 
In  1950  state: 

"The  determination  of  the  proper  depreci- 
ation deduction  thus  remains  an  area  of  con- 
troversy between  taxpayer  and  Bureau.  In 
fact  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  three  issues  most 
frequently  in  dispute,  the  other  two  being 
partnership  matters  and  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary business  expenses. 

But  since  the  proper  amount  turns  essen- 
tially on  probabilities,  disputes  over  deprecia- 
tion are  necessarily  settled  by  negotiation 
with  the  revenue  agents  and  the  Technical 
Staff  and  are  rarely  litigated."  {Federal  In- 
come Taxation,  pp.  258-59) 

A  1960  edition  of  the  same  text  states: 
"In  the  case  of  the  usual  classes  of  de- 
preciable property — buildings,  machinery, 
equipment,  automobiles,  etc. — this  deter- 
mination is  necessarily  an  estimate  which 
may  vary  from  a  reasonable  prediction  to  a 
vague  guess  depending  on  the  experience 
and  other  data  available."  (p.  378) 

In  the  face  of  the  Inexorable  fact  that  no 
correct  answer  is  possible,  the  determination 
of  useful  lives  of  depreciable  properties 
necessarily  Is,  and  has  for  many  years  been, 
an  essentially  irrational  process.  The  word 
"irrational"  Is  used  advisedly  and  In  full 
awareness  that  much  "rationalizing"  accom- 
panies the  process.  But  the  trappings  of  ra- 
tionality do  not  change  a  "vague  guess"  into 
a  rational  result.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind  that  where  rationality  does  not 
exist,  it  is  Invented  or  pretended.  Thus  the 
parties  to  the  determination— the  taxpayer 
and  the  Government — typically  approach  the 
project  with  an  array  of  data  and  statistics. 
But  the  question  to  be  resolved  is  what  wUl 
happen  during  periods  up  to  fifty  years  In 
the  future,  and  the  only  data  available  Is 
data  relating  to  the  past.  The  determinations 
from  that  data  Involve  a  combination  of  con- 
jecture, extrapolation  and  wishful  thinking 
indiilged  In  by  both  parties.  Arcane  mathe- 
matical theories  and  argtiments  are  bandied 
about  by  negotiants  whose  technical  profl- 
ciences  rise  slightly,  IX  at  aU,  above  account- 
ing matters.  "The  very  mystery  that  sur- 
rounds mathematical  arguments— the  rela- 
tive obscurity  that  makes  them  at  once  im- 
penetrable by  the  layman  and  impressive  to 
him"— results  in  giving  such  arguments  a 
credence  they  do  not  deserve  and  a  weight 
they  cannot  logically  claim."  • 

In  short,  whatever  the  superstructure  of 
scientific  phraseology  and  mathematical 
theory  employed,  there  Is  at  the  bottom  the 
inescapable  fact  that  the  future— which  is 
what  must  be  meastued— is  essentially  un- 
knowable. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  Is  that  for  tax- 
payers generally,  and  assuming  that  the  part 
provides  some  guidance  to  the  future,  there 
may  be  some  "range"  vrtthln  which  It  w 
"probable"  that  the  "iiseful  life"  will  iwi. 
But  even  that  goal  depends  on  variables  c&n- 
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cellng  each  other  out  in  a  large  volume  of 
data  and  become  unrealistic  for  Individual 
or  small  groups  of  taxpayers. 

In  assessing  the  ADR  system  It  is  neces- 
aary  to  keep  In  mind  that  it — ^llke  the  Guide- 
line Procedure  on  which  it  is  based — is  deal- 
ing with  '"group"  or  "composite"  accounts, 
and  thus  with  average  tiseful  lives  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  assets.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  does  not  un- 
der the  guidelines  distinguish  between  differ- 
ent kinds  of  machinery  for  tax  purposes  but 
aggregates  in  a  single  composite  account  all 
of  its  machinery  and  equipment,  whether 
production,  power  plant  or  special  purpose 
and  all  6i)eclal  purpKJse  structures.  The  com- 
pany may  be  reasonably  confident  that  such 
an  investment  aggregating  several  hundred 
million  dollars  will  not  be  used  up  in  two  or 
three  years,  but  there  is  no  conceivable  way 
that  it  can  know  with  any  accuracy  what  the 
actual  average  useful  life  will  turn  out  to  be, 
given  the  millions  of  variables  and  such  total 
imponderables  as  technical  innovation  and 
obsolescence. 

THE  ADR  REGULATIONS  ARE  A  REFINEMENT  OF 
THE  1962  GUIDELINE  PROCEDURES,  WHICH 
RECOGNIZED  THE  ESSENTIAL  UNKNOWABILrTY 
OF  USEFUL    LIVES 

The  Guideline  Procedures  prescribed  by 
Rev.  Proc.  62-21.  by  establishing  uniform 
"useful  lives"  on  which  taxpayers  generally 
might  rely,  recognized  that  traditional  meth- 
ods of  "proving"  useful  lives  for  Individual 
taxpayers  were  illusory  and  were  producing 
wrong  results.  Indeed,  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  guideline  lives  prescribed  were  very 
substantially  lower  than  what  taxpayers  had 
"proved"  at  the  time.  The  guideline  lives 
prescribed  represented  only  the  roughest 
estimates  and  It  was  not  Intended  that  they 
be  Immune  from  all  future  stdjustment.  The 
Guideline  Procedure  also  recognized  the  pos- 
sible validity  of  the  projjosltion,  contended 
for  by  many  students  of  the  subject,  that  the 
assumption  of  shorter  tiseful  lives  for  tax 
purposes  tends  ultimately  to  bring  about 
shorter  actual  lives  than  would  otherwise 
occur  through  Increased  cash  flow  with  which 
to  fund  replacement  and  Innovation. 

Thus  It  was  Rev.  Proc.  62-21  which  made 
the  conceptual  breakthrough  and  recognized 
the  unreallsm  In  traditional  methods  of 
"proving  up"  useful  lives.  The  ADR  regula- 
tions are  simply  further  refinements  and 
improvements  upon  that  basic  breakthrough. 
The  proposed  regulations  make  three  major 
changes : 

(1)  Range  of  lives.  In  lieu  of  prescribing 
the  period  to  be  used  as  a  single  ntimber, 
the  ADR  regulations  prescribe  a  "range  of 
numbers"  within  which  the  taxpayer  can 
choose.  One  can  argue  with  the  numbers 
selected,  but  the  concept  of  a  "range,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  single  number,  is  surely 
more  reasonable. 

(2)  Repair-Capitalization  Conventicms.tb.b 
ADR  regulations  prescribe  new  procedures 
with  respect  to  repair-capitalization  prob- 
lems. This  was  most  desirable  because  the 
guideline  procedures  had  so  changed  tradi- 
tional approaches  as  to  greatly  aggravate  the 
confusion  which  already  existed  in  this  area. 
The  distinction  between  repairs  and  capital 
expenditures  has  also  turned  on  concepts  ol 
"useful  Ufe"  and  extensions  of  "useful  life." 
The  guideline  procedure  was  designed  to 
render  (and  did  so)  determinations  of  "use- 
ful life"  for  Individual  assets  unimportant, 
which  In  turn  led  to  fresh  difficulties  In  dis- 
tinguishing between  repairs  and  capital  im- 
provements. 

(3)  Reserve  ratio  abolished.  The  reserve 
ratio  test  is  abolished  under  the  ADR  regu- 
lations. The  reserve  ratio  test  speclfled  by  the 
guideline  procedtires  was  an  attempt  to  tie 
group  life  ultimately  to  the  taxpayer's  own 
past  experience.  But  it  has  the  same  funda- 
menui  defect  that  all  statistical  tests  used 
for  this  purpose  have,  namely,  that  It  reflects 


only  what  has  happened  In  the  past  and 
gives  guidance  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture only  to  the  extent  that  one  is  willing 
to  make  the  assumption  that  the  past  will 
repeat  Itself.  That  is  a  most  doubtful  assump- 
tion In  any  case  and  totally  tuireallstic  with 
long-lived  assets.  It  may  be  reasonable  to 
make  informed  guesses  about  the  near  fu- 
ture on  the  basis  of  the  recent  past,  but  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  predict  what  will 
happen  20  or  25  years  from  now  on  the  basis 
of  what  happened  20  or  26  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  defect, 
the  reserve  ratio  test  had  the  further  vice  of 
being  relatively  unsophisticated.  Notwith- 
standing the  formidable  mathematical  equa- 
tions which  accompanied  the  explantlon  of 
the  reserve  ratio  test,  the  test  was  funda- 
mentally Just  plain  arithmetic  based  on  some 
rather  slmpllsrtlc  assumptions.  The  arith- 
metical principles  of  the  test  were  not  a  new 
Invention  but  had  been  used  off  and  on  over 
a  period  of  years  as  a  rule  of  thumb  test. 

These  vices  of  the  test  were  compounded 
by  the  Irony  that  while  it  was  too  simplistic 
adequately  to  interpret  even  the  past  (let 
alone  the  future).  It  was  too  complicated  to 
be  readily  understood  by  moat  of  the  practi- 
tioners, revenue  agents  and  courts  that 
would  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  It.  Its  only 
virtue  was  that  for  those  who  fotind  It  neces- 
sary to  pretend  that  an  accurate  estimate 
of  remaining  useful  lives  was  possible,  it 
offered  a  false  sense  ol  mathematical  Justl- 
flcation. 

In  fact,  the  test  as  refined  and  applied  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice over  the  near  decade  since  the  Guideline 
Procedure  was  promulgated  has  been  sucn 
that  very  lew  taxpayers  have  been  subjected 
to  adjustments  in  useful  lives,  and  such  ad- 
justments as  there  were  have  been  minimal 
In  amount). 

Thus,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  entire 
country  has  for  nine  years  been  permitted 
to  operate  on  standard  lives  without  being 
required  to  attempt  to  prove  the  unprovable 
fact  of  "useful  llle"  to  each  Individual  tax- 
payer. The  revolution  occurred  nine  years 
ago,  not  today ! 

The  proposed  ADR  regulations  meet  the 
problem  of  essential  unprovability  in  a 
straightforward  and  honest  fashion.  They 
recognized  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
single,  accurate  "useful  life."  The  best  that 
can  reasonably  be  done  is  to  select  a  "range" 
of  probability  lor  taxpayers  generally, 
within  which  the  taxpayer  will  be  allowed 
to  select  the  period  over  which  it  will  write 
off  its  pr<^>ertles.  In  a  commendable  effort 
to  avoid  past  confusions  and  semantic 
squabbles  the  regulations  have  avoided  use 
ol  the  term  "useful  life"  In  this  connection. 

There  have  been  complaints  about  the 
ranges  selected.  Professor  Blttker  complains, 
lor  example,  that : 

"The  1962  guidelines  cannot  be  simultan- 
eously too  long  and  too  short." 

But  that  assumes  that  there  is  some  one 
correct  number.  There  is  not.  We  have  lived 
with  the  guideline  lives  lor  9  years  already 
and  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  it  begins  to 
appear  that  lor  some  taxpayers  the  guideline 
lives  were  perhaps  shorter  than  acttml  lives 
ol  assets  in  service  in  1962  and  lor  other 
taxpayers  they  were  perhaps  longer.  But  it 
is  too  soon  to  know  even  lor  assets  in  service 
in  1962.  Whether  the  guideline  lives  are 
longer  or  shorter  than  actual  lor  Individual 
taxpayers  claiming  allowances  in  1971  will  be 
proved  only  by  the  passage  ol  time.  Perhaps, 
as  the  original  Guideline  Procedures  assumed 
possible.  It  wlU  be  true  that  setting  shorter 
lives  will  cause  laster  retirement  and  replace- 
ment than  now  exists.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances. 11  a  range  Is  to  be  used  a  20% 
variation  Irom  the  lives  which  have  been  in 
use  and  tinder  observation  lor  nearly  a  decade 
seems  not  unreasonable.  The  Treasury  does 
not  claim  Infallibility  and  the  proposed 
regulations   expressly   reserve    the   right   to 


make    future    changes    11    that    should    be 
deemed  advisable. 

STANDARD     USEFUL     LIVES     NOT     PRECLUDED     BY 
PRIOR    REGULATIONS    AND    COURT    DECISIONS 

The  critics  complain  that  the  statute,  the 
regulations  and  the  decisions  ol  the  Supreme 
Court  require  that  the  "special  circum- 
stances" ol  the  taxi>ayer's  own  use  ol  the 
assets  must  be  taken  Into  account  and  that 
the  Treasury  cannot  administratively  lorego 
examining  those  circumstances  in  every  case. 
But  this  Is  not  the  case. 

It  Is  true  that  the  regulations  are  express 
in  holding  that  it  is  the  lile  in  the  tax- 
payer's business,  rather  than  the  physical 
life  of  an  asset,  which  must  be  taken  Into 
account  for  depreciation  purposes.  The 
Massey  and  Hertz  cases  approved  those 
regulations.  (Note  that  even  that  approval 
does  not  render  the  regulations  Immune 
from  prospective  changes  under  the  prin- 
ciples discussed  earlier. ) 

But,  neither  the  statute,  the  regulations 
nor  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  ever 
settled  the  difficult  question  of  exactly  what 
must  be  done  to  establish  the  useful  lives 
to  be  used,  although  some  general  guidelines 
were  inserted  in  the  regulations  In  1956.  The 
proposed  ADR  regulations  do  not  revoke  the 
statutory  Interpretations  set  forth  In  the 
regulations  nor  overrule  the  Massey  and 
Hertz  decisions.  In  Massey  and  Hertz  only  a 
limited  class  of  short  lived  assets  were  in- 
volved and  the  actual  number  ol  years  dur- 
ing which  the  assets  were  usable  in  the  tax- 
payer's business  appears  not  to  have  been  In 
Issue.  The  cases  simply  did  not  Involve  the 
problems  ol  determining  average  lives  ol 
long  lived  assets  or  ol  group  accounts  con- 
taining such  assets. 

The  actual  holding  ol  the  Massey  and 
Hertz  cases  is  expressly  preserved  in  the  ADR 
regulations:  The  taxpayer  may  not  depre- 
ciate below  salvage  and  may  not  compute 
salvage  on  a  scrap  basis  unless  he  would 
normally  expect  to  keep  the  asset  until 
such  time  as  it  would  only  produce  scrap 
value  on  disposition.  If  the  taxpayer  has 
short  lived  assets,  like  the  taxpayers  in 
Massey  and  Hertz,  on  which  the  lives  are 
reliably  provable,  he  is  free  to  prove  them 
and  use  them  (but  he  cannot  then  have  his 
cake  and  eat  it  too  by  tislng  the  average 
lives  prescribed  for  accounts  assumed  to  con- 
tain both  long  and  short  lived  assets) .  "Spe- 
cial circumstances,"  where  they  permit  re- 
liably provable  estimates,  may  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  taxpayer  to  this  extent.  The 
Treasury  quite  rightly  agrees  not  to  contend 
for  the  lengthening  of  "useful  lives"  on 
longer  lived  assets  on  the  basis  of  "special 
circumstances"  which  are  Invariably  specu- 
lative In  such  cases. 

Thus,  the  proposed  regulations  deal  with 
an  asp>ect  of  "useful  life"  not  previously 
covered  in  the  regulations  or  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  namely,  the  manner  In 
which  taxpayers  may  go  about  selecting  the 
useful  lives  for  composite  accounts  where  no 
factual  proof  Is  reliable  or  satisfactory.  This 
kind  ol  refinement  surely  lies  within  the 
Treasury's  authority  to  determine  what  is  or 
Is  not  a  "reasonable"  allowance.  This  would 
be  true  even  where  the  proposed  regulation 
represented  a  rejection  ol  existing  regula- 
tions or  traditional  holdings  based  on  those 
regulations  and  is,  a  fortiori,  true  where,  as 
here,  no  such  rejection  ol  prior  law  is 
required. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   TRX    AMERICAN    BAR    AS- 
SOCIATION AND  THE  PRESmENT'S  TASK  FORCE 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation 
have  recommended  legislative  relorms  of  de- 
preciation which  are  basically  similar  to  each 
other  and  also  similar  to  certain  features  of 
the  proposed  ADR  regulations. 

It  is  being  argued  that  these  proposals 
constitute   a  recognition   that   the   reforms 
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proposed  by  regulation*  are  permlMtbl  s  only 
by  legislation.  Such  an  Inference  Is  uhoUy 
Improper. 

So  far  as  the  American  Bar  Asso<iatlon 
is  concerned,  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  proposals  never  addressed  Itsfllf  to 
whether  or  to  what  extent  the  prctoosals 
might  be  Implemented  by  regulation  ts  dis- 
tinguished from  legislation.  Furthennore. 
the  American  Bar  AssoclaUon  proposal^  were 
far  more  radical  than  the  ADR  regulations. 
They  were  intended  to  eliminate  th4  con- 
cept of  useful  life  entirely  and  to  substitute 
for  It  the  concept  of  "cost  recovery  peHods." 
The  cost  recovery  periods  were  to  t>e  ftankly 
••shorter  than  the  period  which  the  iSecre- 
tary  or  his  delegate  shall  determine) to  be 
the  shortest  useful  life  with  respect  td  prop- 
erty in  that  class."  Taxpayers  would  have 
the  option  to  eliminate  salvage  entirely  In 
determining  the  aggregate  amount  bf  de- 
preciation deductions,  an  option  which]  would 
overrule  Massey  and  Hertz.  The  proposals 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  were  essen- 
tially similar  to  the  American  Bar  A*socla- 
tlon  proposals  in  these  substantive  respects 
and  thus  they.  too.  go  far  beyond  tUe  pro- 
posed ADR  regulations.  Whether  or  not  the 
ADR  regulations  could,  by  prospective  ap- 
plication, overrule  these  specific  and  tanda- 
mental  aspects  of  existing  depreclatlaki  pro- 
cedure, the  fact  is  that  they  did  not  do  so. 

BEPAIR    AND    CAPrTALIZATlON    PROCEDT^S 

The  problem  of  determining  whajt  Is  a 
repair  and  what  Is  a  capital  Improtement 
sounds  simple  In  principle  and  oft|n  ap- 
pears so  In  the  numerous  cases  dealing  with 
an  occasional  new  roof,  new  furnaae.  etc. 
As  applied,  however,  to  large  and  scjphlstl- 
cated  industrial  installations,  partlfcularly 
m  conjunction  with  group  accounti.  it  Is 
in  actual  practice  one  of  the  most  complex 
and  bewildering  aspects  of  depreclatl<)n. 

The  basic  test  which  ha«  been  entployed 
to  distinguish  current  expense  from  |capltal 
expenditure  is  whether  or  not  the  expendi- 
ture extends  the  useful  life  of  thej  asset. 
But  that  depends  upon  first  determining 
what  that  usetvl  life  Is,  with  all  of  t>ie  un- 
certainties discussed  earlier.  Purthen»ore.  It 
Is  necessary  to  determine  whether  fcertaln 
repairs  were  assumed  In  setting  thei  useful 
life  in  the  first  place.  For  example,  Itj  might 
be  assumed  that  a  particular  asset  would 
last  6  years  without  major  overhaul  and  10 
years  if  substantially  rebuilt  at  the  lend  of 
the  fifth  year.  If  the  taxpayer  uses  ^  6  year 
life,  then  the  rebuilding  extends  that  life 
and  should  arguably  be  capitalized.!  But  If 
It  is  using  a  10  year  life  the  rebuildltg  does 
not  extend  the  life  used  and  should]  not  be 
capitalized.  All  of  which  Is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  taxpayer  must  mate  many 
decisions  at  a  time  when  no  one  nas  any 
idea  whether  either  the  6  year  or  the  10  year 
life  Is  accurate.  I 

The  result  has  been  that  a  variety  bf  rules 
of  thumb  have  been  used,  many  ol  which 
have  little  reOatlon  to  logic  or  reajllty.  In 
many  cases  Items  are  capitalized  or  4ot  cap- 
italized depending  upon  limitations  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  dollars  or  of  per^ntages 
of  Investment  or  years  of  a88ume4  useful 
life.  An  almost  unbelievable  controversy  has 
been  raging  in  the  raUroad  lndu*ry.  for 
example,  over  the  assertions  of  jrevenue 
agents  that  such  picayune  Items  as<  resten- 
clUng  numbers  on  freight  cars  ijiust  be 
capitalized  on  any  cars  over  14  y^ars  old 
(the  guideline  life) ,  or,  In  some  c^es.  10 
years  (70T«i  of  the  guideline  life). 

In  a  large  physdcai  plant  the  slmifle  prob- 
lem of  Identifying  individual  repairs  and 
Improvements  and  the  assets  to  whjch  they 
relate  would  be  a  ftill-tlme  (and  relatively 
unproductive)  Job  for  an  army  of  revenue 
agents.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  long 
ago  gave  up  trying  to  audit  on  suchi  a  basis. 
Some  methods  of  dealing  with  such  Broblems 
reasonably    and   In    b\illt   is    essential    — ' 


and 


reasonableness  and  uniformity  are  long  over- 

Under  the  proposed  regulations  such  Items 
will  be  expenses  If  they  fall  below  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  original  account  to  which 
they  relate  and  If  they  exceed  that  percent- 
age they  wUl  be  added  back  to  the  vintage 
account  to  which  they  relate  and  the  accoxint 
redepreclated.  In  certain  circumstances  where 
the  accounts  are  fully  depreciated  or  nearly 
fully  depreciated  (and  the  assets,  accord- 
ingly, are  relatively  old),  such  an  add-back 
can.  in  effect,  result  In  the  immediate  de- 
duction of  some  Items.  In  the  case  of  newer 
vintage  accounts,  however,  the  •'add  back" 
can  mean  that  taxpayers  would  get  only 
over  future  years  expenditures  which  they 
now  get  currently.  The  basic  concept  Is  that 
repairs  and  improvements  will  be  written  off 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  underlying 
properties  to  which  they  relate.  The  repair 
convention  provided  by  the  regulations  Is 
actually  a  codification  of  a  basic  approach 
long  used  In  many  Internal  Revenue  Service 
audits  standardized  as  to  percentages  and 
adapted  to  meah  with  the  depreciation  pro- 
visions proposed.  There  are  technical  com- 
plexities in  the  proposed  repair  conventions 
which  need  simplification  and  improvement, 
the  most  pressing  need  being  for  the  develop- 
ment of  averaging  or  other  appropriate  con- 
ventions to  apply  where  identification  of 
repairs  with  assets  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out enormous  record-keeping  burdens.  How- 
ever, the  overall  concept  Is  In  line  with 
practices  used  In  the  past,  seems  not  un- 
reasonable and  is.  In  any  event,  far  more 
satisfactory  than  pot-luck  procedures  to 
which  taxpayers  are  now  subjected 

CONCl.tr  SION 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  whether  It 
should  do  SO,  the  Treasury  has  authority  to 
Issue  the  proposed  ADR  regulations.  The 
proposed  regulations  are  addressed  to  the 
problem  of  determining  a  •'reasonable  al- 
lowance." There  Is  more  than  one  way  to  be 
■reasonable."  and  the  Treasury  lacks  author-- 
Ity  only  if  its  proposals  fall  outside  that 
broad  concept.  In  prescribing  optional 
"standard  lives"  the  proposed  regulations 
continue  what  has  In  effect  been  the  practice 
for  nearly  a  decade.  The  procedure  which  the 
proposed  regulations  prescribes  for  deter- 
mining the  "allowance"  Is  reallsUc.  for  the 
reasons  described  above,  and  more  realistic 
than  that  previously  In  effect.  Under  these 
circvimstances  promulgation  of  the  regula- 
tions Ues  within  the  Treasury's  authority. 

[36  Federal  Register  4885  {March  13.  1971)] 

CoMMKNTS  OF  Joel  Barlow.  John  ELLicorr, 

AND  Jepfret  H.   Howard 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF:  PROPOSED  AJ4END MINTS  TO 
THE  XNCOalE  TAX  REGT7LATION8  (26  CTR  PART 
1):  ADDmON  OF  SECTION  1.167(A)-11  PRO- 
VIDING FOB  DEPRECIATION  BASED  ON  ASSET 
DEPRECIA-nON    RANGES 

The  purpose  of  these  Comments  Is  to  put 
to  rest  assertions  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lacks  authority  to  prescribe  the  regu- 
lations proposed  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  13,  1971,  providing  asset  depreciation 
ranges  for  various  classes  of  assets  first 
placed  in  service  after  December  31,  1970. 

Proposed  Section  1.167  (a) -11  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Regulations  provides  an  elective 
modified  calculation  of  annual  depreciation 
allowances  for  certain  assets  first  placed  In 
service  after  December  31.  1970.  This  alter- 
native depreciation  arrangement,  described 
as  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range  or  ADR  Sys- 
tem, permits  the  taxpayer  to  elect  to  base 
depreciation  of  an  asset  on  any  number  of 
years  within  the  designated  range  of  y«ar8 
for  that  particular  class. 

The  ADR  rsmges  are  generally  from  20  per- 
cent shorter  to  20  percent  longer  than  the 
present  '•QuldeUne"  lives  specified  In  Reve- 
nue Procedure  62-21,  1962-2  Ciimulatlve  Bul- 


letin 418.  In  no  case  may  an  asset  be  depre- 
ciated below  Its  estimated  salvage  value  but 
a  10  percent  tolerance  in  salvage  estimation 
is  included  in  the  ADR  rules.  There  are  also 
special  provisions  dealing  with  retirements 
and  repairs  which  are  designed  to  simplify 
administration. 

Strong  criticism  has  been  mounted  against 
these  proposed  regulations.  Including  attacks 
by  distinguished  members  of  law  school  fac- 
ultles.>  This  criticism  Is  unjustified.  The 
facts   are : 

(1)  That  the  statutory  provisions  from 
which  the  Treasury  Department  derives  Its 
power  to  prescribe  depreciation  regulations 
are  sulSclently  broad  to  encompass  the  In- 
stant proposed  regulations. 

(2)  That  there  are  at  least  three  prece- 
dents In  the  history  of  our  Income  tax  laws 
where  the  Treasury  has  taken  similar  ad- 
ministrative actions  In  the  field  of  deprecia- 
tion, m  each  case  with  no  greater  statutory 
power  than  Is  now  available  to  It  and  without 
Congressional  or  Judicial  challenge. 

(3)  That  these  proposed  regulations  are 
the  InevlUble.  realistic  and  practical  end- 
product  of  new  depreciation  policies  Insti- 
tuted by  administrative  action,  beginning  In 
1962,   with   express   Congressional   approval 

A.  Statutory  authority  for  the 
ADR  system 

Section  7805  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964.  as  amended,'  grants  the  Treasury  the 
broad  authority  to  promulgate  all  "needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  title."  Given  the  complexity  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Code.  It  Is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  Courts  consistently  and  re- 
peatedly uphold  Treasury  regulations  under 
this  Section.  In  ruling  upon  the  validity  of 
such  a  Section  7805  regulation  In  CommU- 
sioner  v.  South  Texas  Lumber  Co.,  333  XJS. 
496,  501  (1948),  the  Supreme  Court  observed 
that: 

"This  Court  has  many  times  declared  that 
Treasury  regulations  must  be  sustained  un- 
less unresaonable  and  plainly  Inconsistent 
with  the  revenue  statutes  .  .  ." 

In  the  light  of  this  attitude,  the  courts 
have  struck  down  Section  7806  regulation* 
only  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  amend  by 
regulation  a  clear,  specific  and  unambiguous 
statute.  See,  e.g.,  Koshland  v.  Helvering,  298 
US  441  (1936);  O'Neill  v.  United  States.  ilO 
P2d  888  (6th  Clr.  1969):  F.  H.  E.  Oil  Co.  v, 
CommUsioner,  147  F.2d  1002  (6th  Clr.  1945). 
modified.  149  P.2d  238;»  Edmund  P.  CoaAy, 


1  See.  e.g..  Comments  of  Professor  Boris  L 
Blttker.  Tale  Law  School,  sponsored  by  Taxa- 
tion with  Representation,  and  Comments  cf 
Robert  J.  Domrese.  Harvard  Law  School,  sub- 
mitted to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr..  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  by  Ralph  Nader, 
s  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Code," 
•  Professor  Blttker  places  considerable  re- 
liance upon  the  1945  opinion  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  m  the  F.  H,  E,  OH  Co.  case  which 
Invalidated  a  regulation  permitting  current 
deductions  for  Intangible  drilling  expenses. 
As  Professor  Blttker  points  out  In  a  footnote 
the  opinion  was  later  modified  when  the 
court  determined  that  the  taxpayer  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  regulation  In 
any  event. 

Putting  that  aside.  Professor  Blttker  cor- 
rectly notes  the  conclusion  of  the  Court  w 
Appeals  that  expensing  Intangibles  wouM 
be  inconsistent  with  Section  23(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  prohibitum 
deductions  for  capital  Improvements.  He  do« 
not  note,  however,  that  the  court  was  equauy 
motivated  by  Its  conclusion  that  statuttay 
percentage  deletion  was  inconsistent  with 
the  regulation  and  distinguished  an  earU« 
case  upholding  the  regulation  prior  to  w» 
enactment  of  percentage  depletion. 

Thus,  the  F.  H.  E.  Oil  Co.  case  Is  not  even  i 
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33  T,C.  771    (i960),  aff'd,  289  F.2d  490   (6th 

Clr.  1961)- 

The  substantive  statutory  provisions  gov- 
erning the  recovery  of  the  coat  of  capital 
assets  through  depreciation  deductions  have 
always  been  expressed  by  Congress  in  broad 
language.  Thus,  Section  167(a)  of  the  Code 
provides  that: 

"There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  depreciation 
deduction  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear  (Including  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  obsolescence)  — 

(1)  of  property  used  In  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or 

(2)  of  property  held  for  the  production  of 
Income." 

This  language  clearly  compels  Interpreta- 
tion. Although  essentially  this  same  provi- 
sion has  been  in  our  Income  tax  statutes 
since  1913,  there  has  not  been  a  settled  and 
consistent  interpretation  of  Its  meaning.  The 
Treasury  Regulations  have  employed  the 
phrase  "useful  life"  as  the  measuring  stand- 
ard of  depreciation  but  that  phrase  Itself 
has  been  the  subject  of  varying  meanings. 
Lees  than  11  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
was  moved  to  say  that : 

"It  Is  true,  as  taxpayers  contend  and  as 
we  have  indicated,  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  and  the  regulations  as  we  have  here- 
tofore traced  them  [to  1956]  may  not  be  pre- 
cise and  unambiguous  as  to  the  term  'use- 
ful life.'  It  may  be  that  the  administrative 
practice  with  regard  thereto  may  not  be 
pointed  to  as  an  example  of  clarity,  and  that 
in  some  cases  the  Commissioner  has  acqui- 
esced in  Inconsistent  holdings.  .  .  ."  Massey 
Motors,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  364  U.S.  92,  100 
(1960). 

When  one  contrasts  this  with  the  langruage 
of  the  Court  in  CamiTtarano  v.  United  States, 
356  U.S.  498  (1959) ,  and  in  Fribourg  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner,  383  U.S.  272 
(1966).  which  Professors  Etomrese  and  Blt- 
tker cite  respectively  In  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  "useful  life"  concept  of 
the  early  regulations  acquired  the  force  of 
law  by  CangresslonsJ  re-enactment  In  the 
face  of  long-standing  consistent  interpreta- 
tion. It  Is  apparent  that  the  suit  will  not  fit. 

This  Is  the  Court's  description  of  the  Cam- 
marano  regulation: 

"Here  we  have  unambiguous  regulatory  lan- 
guage, adopted  by  the  Commissioner  In  the 
early  days  of  federal  Income  tax  legislation, 
in  continuous  existence  since  that  time,  and 
consistently  construed  and  applied  by  the 
courts  on  many  occasions  to  deny  deduction. 
...  In  these  circumstances  ,  .  .   [re-enact- 


clear  holding  on  the  narrower  ground  for 
which  Professor  Blttker  advances  it — that 
deductions  for  repairs  under  the  ADR  System 
are  Inconsistent  with  Section  263  of  the 
1954  Code,  successor  to  Section  23(a)  of  the 
1939  Code.  More  Important,  Professor  Blttker 
overlooks  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  ADR 
System  repair  deduction  allowance  which 
is  very  different  from  the  deduction  regula- 
tion at  Issue  In  the  F.  H.  E.  Oil  Co.  case.  The 
repaid  allowance  Is  not  a  100  percent  deduc- 
tion as  under  the  regulation  at  Issue  In  the 
P.  H.  E.  Oil  Co.  case,  but  is  limited  to  one 
year's  depreciation  on  the  vintage  account. 
Moreover,  the  allowance  Is  a  two-edged  sword. 
If  the  repair  rule  Is  elected,  otherwise  de- 
ductible as  well  as  otherwise  capitalized  ex- 
penditures must  be  subjected  to  the  repair 
allowance  with  Its  celling  on  current  deduc- 
tions and  requirement  that  expenditures  ex- 
ceeding the  celling  be  capitalized.  The  evi- 
dent and  stated  objective  of  the  rule  Is  to 
reduce  needless  administrative  costs  and  con- 
troversy. Such  provisions  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  regulation  struck  down  In  the  F.  H.  E 
Oil  case.  The  prohibitions  of  Section  263  are 
not  so  absolute  as  to  preclude  a  flexible  and 
reasonable  application.  Cf.  Cincinnati.  New 
Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  RaUway  Co.  v. 
United  States.  70-1  CCH  USTC  i;  9344  (Ct. 
Claims.  1970). 


ment]  'was  taken  with  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  section  by  the  ofiB- 
clal  charged  with  Its  administration.  If  the 
legislative  body  had  considered  the  Treasury 
Interpretation  erroneous  It  would  have 
amended  the  section.  Its  failure  so  to  do  re- 
quires the  conclusion  that  the  regulation  was 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
statute  [citations]  unless,  perhaps,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  Is  unambiguous  and  the 
regulation  clearly  Inconsistent  witli  It.'  "  358 
U.S.  at  511. 

And  Professor  Blttker "s  quotation  from  Fri- 
bourg Navigation  is  as  follows : 

'•Over  the  same  extended  period  of  years 
during  which  the  foregoing  administrative 
and  Judicial  precedent  was  accumulating. 
Congress  repeatedly  re-enacted  the  deprecia- 
tion provision  without  significant  change. 
Thus,  beyond  the  generally  understood  scope 
of  the  depreciation  provision  Itself,  the  Com- 
missioner's prior  long-standing  and  consist- 
ent administrative  practice  must  be  deemed 
to  have  received  congressional  approval." 
383  U.S.  at  283. 

In  contrast  to  the  regulations  and  practices 
before  the  Court  In  Cammarano  and  Fribourg 
Navigation  the  concept  of  "useful  life"  for 
depreciation  purposes  passed  through  s'iveral 
revolutionary  phases  both  before  and  since 
the  last  statutory  enactment  In  1964,  re- 
sponding to  changing  times  and  to  comple- 
mentary provisions  In  our  tax  laws. 

The  situation  prevailing  prior  to  the  de- 
pression has  been  described  as  follows : 

"Prior  to  1934,  the  taxpayer  had  wide  lee- 
way as  to  the  amount  which  he  could  write 
off  each  year  against  his  current  Income  as 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  buildings.  So  long  as  his  policy 
was  consistent  and  In  accordance  with  sound 
accounting  practice,  the  tax  authorities  raised 
little  question,  realizing  that  the  cost  could 
be  written  off  only  once.''  Address  by  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Marion  B.  Polsom, 
National  Press  Club  Luncheon  Meeting, 
March  24,  1954. 

With  the  publication  of  the  first  "Bulletin 
F''  In  1931  and  Its  rigorous  enforcement  be- 
ginning In  1934,  T.D.  4422,  XIII-l  Cumula- 
tive Bulletin  58,  standardized  lives  tied  to 
the  inherent  physical  end\irance  of  the  as- 
set became  the  rule.  In  these  depression  years 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  was  moti- 
vated to  extend  depreciable  lives  and  thereby 
reduce  depreciation  allowances  to  protect 
the  revenues. 

Since  salvage  was  the  estimated  value  of 
the  asset  at  the  end  of  Its  useful  life,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  ph3r8lcal  life  approach  was 
to  permit  taxpayers  disposing  of  assets  before 
the  expiration  of  their  physical  lives  to  de- 
preciate below  the  anticipated  actual  re- 
covery value  of  those  assets.  This  was  of  no 
great  concern  prior  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1942  since  in  that  period  the  excess  of  the 
disposition  proceeds  over  the  asset's  adjvisted 
basis  was  taxed  as  ordinary  Income,  offsetting 
the  earlier  "excess"  depreciation. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  changed  the  asset 
disposition  profits  Into  capital  gains.  With 
this  change  and  the  1954  accelerated  depreci- 
ation provisions  of  the  Code  very  much  in 
mind,  the  Treasury  Department  redefined 
useful  life  In  the  1966  regulations,  reject- 
ing the  physical  life  approach  in  favor  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  asset  In  the  business.  The 
Commissioner  was  then  successful  In  per- 
suading a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Massey  case  to  apply  the  same  Inter- 
pretation to  earlier  years,  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining salvage  values.  In  the  absence  of 
any  prior  Inconsistent  regulatory  provision. 

Since  the  critics  of  the  ADR  System  rely 
heavily  on  the  Massey  case,  it  Is  appropriate 
to  state  here  what  that  case  holds  and  what  It 
does  not  hold.  Massey  Motors,  a  franchlsed 
Chrysler  dealer,  set  aside  a  number  of  new 
cars  for  company  officials  and  employees  to 
ase  In  the  business.  It  also  rented  cars  to  a 
Snance  company.  These  oars  were  sold  i  tter 


being  driven  from  8000  to  40,000  miles,  well 
before  they  were  physically  exhausted.  The 
issue  before  the  court  was  whether  Massey 
Motors  could  calculate  depreciation  by 
estimating  the  theoretical  salvage  at  the  end 
of  the  physical  lives  of  the  cars  or  was  re- 
quired to  use  higher  salvage  estimates  based 
on  the  shorter  lives  actually  experienced  In 
the  business.  The  Court's  holding  is  most 
succinctly  stated  In  the  following  paragraph 
from  its  opinion: 

"Some  assests,  however,  are  not  acquired 
with  Intent  to  be  employed  in  the  business 
for  their  full  economic  life.  It  is  this  type  of 
asset,  where  the  experience  of  the  taxpayers 
clearly  Indicates  a  utUlaatlon  of  the  asset 
for  a  subtsantlally  shorter  period  than  its 
full  economic  life,  that  we  are  concerned 
with  In  these  cases.  Admittedly,  the  auto- 
mobiles are  not  retained  by  the  taxpayers  for 
their  full  economic  life  and,  concededly,  they 
do  have  substantial  salvage,  resale  or  second- 
hand value.  Moreover,  the  application  of  the 
f ull-economlc-llfe  fOTmula  to  taxpayers'  busi- 
nesses here  results  In  the  receipt  of  sub- 
stantial 'profits'  from  the  resale  or  'salvage' 
of  the  automobiles,  which  contradicts  the 
usual  application  of  the  fuU-economlc-llfe 
concept.  There,  the  salvage  value.  If  any- 
thing. Is  cH-dlnarlly  nominal.  Furthermore, 
the  profits'  of  the  taxpayers  here  are  capital 
gains  and  incur  no  more  than  a  25%  tax 
rate.  The  depreciation,  however,  Is  deducted 
from  ordinary  Income.  By  so  translating  the 
statute  and  the  regxilatlons.  the  taxpayers  are 
able,  through  the  deduction  of  this  deprecia- 
tion from  ordinary  Income,  to  convert  the 
Infiated  amounts  from  income  taxable  at 
ordinary  rates  to  that  taxable  at  the  substan- 
tially lower  capital  gains  rates.  This,  we 
believe,  was  not  In  the  design  of  Congress." 
364  U.S.  at  96-97. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  did  In  the  Massey 
case  was  to  Interpret  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  1939  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  the 
absence  of  any  contrary  Interpretative  regula- 
tion, to  reach  a  result  In  the  absence  of 
which,  because  of  the  1942  Revenue  Act,  tax- 
payers m  somewhat  unusual  circumstances 
would  have  been  able  to  trade  capital  gains 
for  ordinary  inoome.* 

The  1956  regulations,  defining  useful  life 
and  salvage  In  accordance  with  the  taxpayer's 
experience.  Interpreted,  or  re -interpreted, 
Section  167(a).  a  provision  which  was  not 
new  m  the  1964  Code.  They  reflected  the 
revenue  concern  which  arose  by  reason  of 
the  capital  gains  disposition  provisions  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1942.  Their  application 
to  1954  Code  years  was  accepted  by  the  Court 
In  the  companion  case  to  Massey,  Hertz  Cor- 
poration V.  United  States,  364  UjB.  122  ( 1960) . 

The  question  before  the  Court  In  Hertz 
was  whether  the  1956  regulations  wer« 
"valid"  under  the  statute  (364  UJS.  at  126) 
not  whether  those  regulations  were  tm- 
changeable.  By  giving  effect  to  the  1956  reg- 
ulations m  the  face  of  a  conflicting  admin- 
istrative practice  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
adoption  of  the  1954  Code,  under  which  the 
1956  regiUatlons  were  issued,  the  Supreme 
Court  confirmed  the  broad  power  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  Interpret  and  re- 
interpret the  broad  statutory  d^reclatlon 
provisions  of  the  Code. 

"Useful  life"  underwent  another  profound 
change  In  1962  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Depreciation  Guidelines  of  Revenue  Proce- 
dure 62-21.  The  guideline  lives  were  new 
standardized   asset   lives   grouped  in   broad 


•  The  proposed  ADR  System  carefully  avoids 
overturning  the  Massey  holding.  Salvage 
under  the  ADR  System  is  "the  amount  which 
Is  estimated  will  be  realized  upon  a  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  the  property  in  the 
vintage  account  when  It  is  no  longer  useful 
In  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  or  In  the 
production  of  his  Income  and  Is  to  be  retired 
from  service."  Proposed  Regxilatlons  |  1.167 
(a)-ll(d)(l)(l). 
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CAtegorles.  Tbtj  were  available  as  a  letter 
of  right  lo  any  taxpayer  no  matter  how  far 
they  might  depart  from  his  own  panicular 
useful  life  experience.  P\irthermore,  while 
they  were  promulgated  after  extenslte  In- 
dustry studies,  the  Guideline  lives  I  were 
shorter  than  those  which  were  actuallyljustl- 
fled  by  the  experience  of  most  taxpayers: 
"The  new  reform  provides  guideline  lives, 
baaed  on  analyses  of  statistical  data  a4d  en- 
gineering studies  and  asaesamenta  of  current 
and  prospective  technological  advancta,  for 
each  industry  In  the  United  States."  »  [ 

The  words  "useful  life"  remalnedi  but 
their  meaning  had  been  substaatlally 
changed.  True,  the  reserve  ratio  test  wbs  In- 
cluded as  a  technique  for  later  adjustment  to 
reconcile  the  new  lives  with  experience,  but 
subject  tc  many  qualifications.  Broad  asset 
groupings  stlU  would  permit  substantial  de- 
viations between  actual  and  guideline  lives 
for  particular  assets.  Moreover,  the  te|t  was 
subject  to  an  Initial  moratorium  and  viirlous 
transitional  rxUes  which  modified  and  de- 
layed Its  Impact.  There  can  be  no  d^pute 
that  useful  life  did  not  mean  the  s&meithlng 
In  practical  application  In  1963  that  it  did 
In  1961. 

The  enactment  of  Section  1245  In  1962. 
reversing  the  capital  gains  disposition  result 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942.  was  an  important 
statutory  development  facilitating  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Guidelines  wiiii  their  new  useful 
life  concept.  Section  1245  takes  on  4p^'<^l 
significance  In  the  light  of  the  background 
of  the  Masaey  case  described  previously.  The 
need  for  restrictive  interpretations  of|"tise- 
ful  life"  was  greatly  diminished  by  thejadop- 
tlon  of  Section  1246  and  this  was  fully  known 
to  Congress.  Section  1245  opened  the  dior  for 
the  major  shift  in  administrative  deprecla- 
tlon  policies  embodied  in  the  Guldellnefe,  pre- 
cursor of  the  ADR  System.  See  S.  Rep.  No. 
1881,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  95  11962). 

Two  significant  and  new  depreclatlo^i  pro- 
Visions,  Sections  167(b)  and  (d).  were  swlded 
as  part  of  the  1964  Code  and  deserve  atten- 
tion here,  since  both  enlarged  the  founilatlon 
upon  which  depreciation  regulations  n^ay  be 
premised.  Section  167(b)   provides  thajt: 

"(b)  For  taxable  years  ending  aft^r  De- 
cember 31,  1953,  the  term  reesonable  lallow- 
ance'  as  used  In  subsection  (a)  shall  Include 
(but  shall  not  be  limited  to)  an  allowance 
computed  In  aocordance  with  regiUatiojis  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.. under 
any  of  the  following  methods 

Section  167(d)   provides  that: 

"(d)  Where,  under  regulations  predcrlbed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  havov  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  efitered 
Into  an  agreement  in  writing  specifically 
dealing  with  th«  useful  life  and  rate  of  de- 
preciation of  any  property,  the  rate  so  iigreed 
upon  shall  be  binding  on  both  the  ta|:payer 
and  the  Secretary  In  the  absence  ot  facts 
or  circumstances  not  taken  Into  considera- 
tion In  the  adoption  of  such  agreement    ..." 

It  Is  well  recognized  that  statutory  pro\i- 
slona  such  as  these  expressly  delegating 
authority  to  make  regulations,  confer  the 
broadest  discretion.  "Where  the  regtllatlon 
Is  really  legislative— that  Is.  where  it  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  an  actual  and  propter 
delegation  of  legislative  power  by  Congress 
to  the  Treasury — then  It  would  seem  tUat  the 
Treasury  should  have  the  same  power  to 
amend  the  regulation  prospectively  thalt  Con- 
gress would  have  If  It  had  enacted  th4  legis- 
lation directly."  Orlswold,  "A  Summpiry  of 
the  Regulations  Problem,"  54  Harv.  ^.  Rev 
398.  411  (1941):  see  also  Surrey,  "Thq  Scope 
and  Effect  of  Treasury  Regulations  Under 
the  Income,  Estate  and  Gift  Taxes,"  88  U.  Pa. 
L.  Rev.  556,  557-558  (1940) ;  Elsensteln  "Some 
Iconoclastic  Reflections  on  Tax  Admlhlstra- 
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•Revenue  Procedure  63-31,  1963-3;  Cxun 
Bull.  418.  463-64  (Answer  to  Question  3.  em- 
phasis added). 


tlon."  58  Harv.  L.  Rev.  477,  605,  537  (1945). 
Courts  are  bound  to  accept  such  legislative 
regulations  If  reasonable  and  within  the 
delegated  authority  Irrespective  of  their  own 
views. 

The  Depreciation  Guidelines  and  their  suc- 
cessor, the  ADR  System,  each  with  their 
shorter,  standardized  lives  and  simplified  ad- 
ministration, are  fully  consistent  with  the 
objectives  Congress  had  In  mind  In  adopting 
Section  167(b).  Noting  the  difficulties  In- 
herent In  Interpreting  Section  167(a)  's  "reas- 
onable allowance,"  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  stated: 

"Interpretation  of  the  word  'reasonable' 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy  be- 
tween taxpayers  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  determination  of  useful  life  for 
a  particular  asset,  or  the  average  useful  life 
for  a  group  of  similar  assets,  Is  a  matter  of 
Judgment  Involving,  In  addition  to  physical 
wear  and  tear,  technological  and  economic 
considerations.  The  method  of  allocating  de- 
preciation allowances  to  the  years  of  use  Is 
also  a  matter  of  Judgment.  In  many  cases 
present  allowances  for  depreciation  are  not 
m  accord  with  economic  reality,  particularly 
when  It  Is  considered  that  adequate  deprecia- 
tion must  take  account  of  the  factor  of  ob- 
solescence. The  average  machine  or  automo- 
tive unit  actually  depreciates  considerably 
more  and  contributes  more  to  Income  In  its 
early  years  of  use  than  It  does  In  the  years 
Immediately  preceding  Its  retirement. 

"There  is  evidence  that  the  present  system 
of  depreciation  acts  as  a  barrier  to  Invest- 
ment, particularly  with  respect  to  risky  com- 
mitments In  fixed  assets. 

Comparatively  slow  rates  of  write-off  tend 
to  discourage  replacement  of  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  the  Installation  of  modern,  up-to- 
date  machinery.  Under  long-run  jjeacetlme 
conditions.  In  the  absence  of  the  Inflationary 
pressures  existing  In  the  forced-draft  eco- 
nomy of  the  postwar  period,  present  tax  de- 
preciation methods  might  depress  business 
capital  expenditures  below  the  level  needed 
to  keep  the  economy  operating  at  high  levels 
of  output  and  employment."  HJi.  Rep.  No. 
1337,  83d  Cong.  2d  Sess.  22   (1954). 

The  additional  source  of  legislative  author- 
ity for  the  ADR  System  derived  from  Sec- 
tion 167(b)  seems  to  have  been  largely  over- 
looked by  the  ADR's  critics,  although  Pro- 
fessor Blttker  seems  to  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Section  167(b)  foundation  In 
his  comments.  He  seeks  to  overcome  the  con- 
sequences of  this  recognition  by  noting  the 
presence  of  the  phrase  "useful  life"  In  Sec- 
tion 167(b)  (4)  from  which  he  concludes  that 
Section  167(b)  is  as  limited  In  terms  of  sup- 
porting the  adoption  of  the  ADR  System  as 
Section  167(a).  But  his  construction  of  Sec- 
tion 167(b)  Is  not  supportable.  Section  167 
(b)  contains  an  explicit  grant  of  authority 
to  prescribe  legislative  regiilatlons  qualified 
only  by  the  language  of  its  concluding  sen- 
tence that  "Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  or  reduce  an  allowance 
otherwise  allowable  under  subsection  (a)." 
(Emphasis  added.)  The  phrase  "useful  life" 
Is  tised  only  In  Section  167(b)  (4)  which  re- 
fers to  depreciation  methods  other  than 
straight  line,  declining  balance  and  sum-of- 
the-years-dlglts.  This  phrase  does  not  appear 
in  Section  167(b)(1),  (2)  or  (3).  More  im- 
portant, the  term  "useful  life"  is  not  defined 
in  Section  167(b)  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
meaning  of  that  term  had  not  been  tied  to 
the  taxpayer's  asset  holding  period  experience 
by  consistent  administrative  practice  under 
Section  167(a)  when  Section  167(b)  was  en- 
acted. Clearly  the  legislative  regulation  dele- 
gation of  Section  167(b)  Is  not  so  narrow  as 
ProfesBor  Blttker  contends. 

Professor  Blttker  wholly  overlooks  Section 
167(d)  which  authorizes  agreements  be- 
tween the  Revenue  Service  and  a  particular 
taxpayer  on  useful  lives  and  depreciation 
rates.  This  provision  was  enacted  to  remove 
"sources  of  Irritation  and  fruitless  contro- 


versey  In  administering  depreciation  policy." 
HJl.  Rep.  No.  1337,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  34-35 
(1964);  S.  Rep.  No.  1632,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sea. 
11  (1954).  The  same  objective  of  reducing 
needless  controversy  and  simplifying  admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  new 
ADR  System.  See  Treasury  Department  News 
Release,  March  12,  1971,  announcing  pubU. 
cation  of  the  proposed  ADR  regulations. 
Moreover,  the  proposed  regulations  expressly 
provide  that  "an  election  to  apply  this  sec- 
tion [Section  1.167(a) -11  of  the  Reigulatlons) 
to  eligible  property  constitutes  an  agreement 
under  section  167(d).  .  .  .  Thus,  Section 
167(d)  furnishes  additional  e:q)llcit  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  ADR  System. 

B.  Administrative  precedents 

On  at  least  three  prior  occasions  the  Trees- 
ury  Department  has  effected  important 
changes  In  depreciation  allowances  by  ad- 
ministrative action  without  enabling  legis- 
lation other  than  the  broad  and  general 
statutory  provisions  previously  described  In 
these  Comments. 

As  the  depression  deepened  buslneas  de- 
preciation deductions,  theretofore  largely 
determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  particular 
taxpayer,  became  a  political  target.  Legisla- 
tion was  Introduced  In  1934  which  would 
have  arbitrarily  reduced  depreciation  allow- 
ances by  25  percent  for  a  three-year  i>eriod. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  advised  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  this  legislation  was  not  required 
since  the  Treasury  Department  could  achieve 
the  same  end  by  administrative  action  under 
Section  23(b)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932, 
the  substantially-identical  predecessor  of 
Section  167(a).  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  stated: 

"It  Is  Intended  that  this  end  shall  be  ac- 
complished, first,  by  requiring  taxpayers  to 
fiunish  the  detailed  schedules  of  deprecia- 
tion (heretofore  prepared  by  the  Bureau), 
containing  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  proper 
determination  of  depreciation:  second,  by 
specifically  requiring  that  all  deductions  for 
depreciation  shall  be  limited  to  such  amounts 
as  may  reasonably  be  considered  necessary  to 
recover  during  the  remaining  useful  life  of 
any  depreciable  asset  the  unrecovered  basis 
of  the  asset:  and.  third,  by  amending  the 
Treasury  regulations  to  place  the  burden  of 
sustaining  the  deductions  squarely  upon  the 
taxpayers,  so  that  It  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Bureau  to  show  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  taxpayers'  deduc- 
tions are  unreasonable.  These  changes  will 
increase  the  revenue  substantially,  and.  al- 
though difficult  to  estimate,  records  indi- 
cate that  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  rev- 
enue wUl  equal  that  which  would  result 
from  the  proposal  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee."  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tretisury  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  House  of  Representatives. 
January  36.  1934.  in  H.R.  Rep.  No.  704,  73d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  8-9   (1934) 

Congress  acquiesced  In  this  administrative 
action  and  did  not  alter  the  depreciation 
statute.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committw 
gave  this  explanation  In  its  repwrt  on  the 
Revenue  BUI  <rf  1934: 

"Yotir  committee  believes  that  the  plan  of 
the  Secretary  will  be  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue. It  will  give  greater  equity  and  Increase 
the  revenue  by  as  great  an  amount  as  the 
subcommittee  plan.  Consequently,  no 
changes  In  the  existing  law  are  recom- 
mended. It  should  be  observed  that  It  is  pro- 
posed not  only  to  reduce  the  rates  where 
they  may  be  excessive,  but  also  to  reduce 
the  allowance  by  spreading  the  unrecovered 
basts  of  any  asset  over  the  remaining  useful 
life.  ThU  method  of  applying  the  deprecia- 
tion rate  to  the  cost  of  the  asset  reduced  b) 
depreciation  previously  allowed  has  long 
been  used  In  Great  Britain.  In  the  opinion  ot 
your  committee.  It  will  automatically  effect 
large  reductions  In  these  allowances.  H.B. 
Rep.  No.  704.  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  9   (1934). 
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see  also  8.  Rep.  No.  558,  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sesa 

11   (1934). 

This  1934  action  Is  of  particular  slgalfl- 
cance  since  It  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
recognition  of  administrative  powers  had 
not  developed  to  Its  present  state  and  long 
before  the  enactment  of  the  legislative  regula- 
tion provisions  of  Section  167(b)  and  (d). 
Congress  expressly  acquiesced  in  this  admin- 
istrative action  despite  the  fact  UxaX  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  35  percent  statutory  reduc- 
tion in  depreciation  allowances. 

In  1953  the  Treasury  Department,  moving 
away  from  the  stringent  burdens  placed  upon 
taxpayers  by  T.  D.  4422,  XIII- 1  Cumulative 
Bulletin  58,  wlilch  was  the  product  of  Sec- 
retary Morgenthau's  1934  letter,  had  Issued 
Revenue  Ruling  90  and  91,  1953-1  Cumula- 
tive Bulletin  43  and  44,  in  which  It  was  stated 
that  a  taxpayer's  depreciation  would  not  be 
disturbed  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing basis  for  a  change.  Congress  was  also 
concerned  with  the  inadequacies  of  deprecia- 
tion allowances  under  T.D.  4422.  The  1954 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  originally  passed  by 
the  House  included  a  provision  virhlch  would 
have  become  Section  167(e)  providing  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  could  not  dis- 
turb a  depreciation  rate  used  by  a  taxpayer  so 
long  as  the  useful  life  determined  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  correct  did  not 
differ  by  more  than  10  percent  from  the  use- 
ful hfe  used  by  the  taxpayer. 

Commenting  upon  this  provision  and  the 
Treasury's  new  aldmlnlstratlve  depreciation 
policy  embodied  in  the  1953  rulings,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Report  on  the  1954 
Code  said : 

"The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  may  not  disturb  a  deprecia- 
tion rate  used  by  a  taxpayer  so  long  as  the 
useful  life  determined  by  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  to  be  correct  does  not  differ  by 
more  than  10  percent  from  ■'he  useful  life 
used  by  the  taxpayer. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  announced  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter Of  administrative  policy.  Internal  revenue 
employees  will  not  disturb  depreciation 
deductions  unless  there  is  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing basis  for  a  change.  The  committee's 
bill  is  not  intended  to  affect  that  particular 
administrative  policy  in  any  way  nor  Is  it 
intended  to  be  a  statutory  substitute  for  that 
policy.  However,  if  the  Commissioner  finds 
by  clear  evidence  that  the  useful  life  of  prop- 
erty as  estimated  by  the  taxpayer  is  too  short, 
but  the  difference  between  the  Conamls- 
sioner's  estimate  and  that  of  the  taxpayer  Is 
10  percent  or  less,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
change  can  be  made  by  the  Commissioner. 
Moreover,  shotild  the  Commissioner  decide 
to  withdraw  present  administrative  policy, 
the  bill  provides  statutory  assurances  to  tax- 
payers that  m  no  event  will  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  employees  disturb  the  tax- 
payer's estimate  of  useful  life  where  Judg- 
ment as  to  Its  duration  differs  by  less  than 
10  jjercent. 

"It  Is  hoped  that  by  providing  a  mlnlmvun 
statutory  leeway  for  the  taxpayer  in  making 
his  estimates  of  useful  life,  most  of  the  need- 
less friction  in  this  area  will  be  eliminated." 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  1337,  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  24-25 
(1954). 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  deleted  the 
10  percent  statutory  leeway  since  it  con- 
cluded that  the  objective  could  and  would 
be  achieved  by  administrative  action  already 
taken.  It  said: 

"Your  committee  has  eliminated  the  "lO- 
percent  leeway'  rule  provided  by  the  House 
bill,  designed  to  assure  a  specific  zone  of 
administrative  tolerance  in  the  determination 
of  service  Ufe.  Under  this  provUlon,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  disturb  a  depreciation  rate  un- 
less the  corrected  rate  differed  by  more  than 
10  percent  from  the  useful  life  uses  by  the 
taxpayer.  It  appears  that  this  provision  would 
be  considered  Inadequate  and  unsatisfactory 


by  some  taxpayers,  and  might  be  a  substan- 
tial source  of  misunderstanding  and  dis- 
tortion. The  practical  effect  of  eliminating 
this  provision  In  assuring  fiexlblllty  In  ad- 
ministrative policy  should  not  be  great  since 
policies  already  announced  by  the  Interna] 
Revenue  Service  under  recent  rulings  should 
afford  taxpayers  freedom  from  annoying 
minor  changes  which  would  disturb  the  orig- 
inal estimate  of  service  life."  8.  Rept.  No. 
1622.  83d  Cong.,  3d  Sess.  38  (1954). 

This  Congressional  recognition  that  a 
measure  of  tolerance  In  applying  depreciation 
rules  can  be  and  should  be  achieved  by  ad- 
ministrative action  rather  than  by  statute 
has  particular  relevance  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  ADR  System,  notably  the  10  percent 
repair  allowance  deduction  and  the  10  i>er- 
cent  salvage  value  minimal  adjiistment  pro- 
vision designed,  in  each  case,  to  avoid  irrita- 
tion and  fruitless  controversy. 

As  previously  noted,  probably  the  most  far- 
reaching  changes  In  our  tax  depreciation 
were  effected  In  the  Depreciation  Guidelines 
of  Revenue  Procedure  63-21,  1963-3  Cumula- 
tive Bulletin  418.  No  special  statutory  author- 
ity was  sought  or  given  in  cotuiectlon  with 
these  major  changes,  save  the  enactment  of 
the  depreciation  recapture  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 1345.  These  major  administrative 
changes  were  under  consideration  when  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  The  Committee's 
Report  stated: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  Indi- 
cated that  further  depreciation  revisions  will 
be  announced  this  spring.  He  has  specified 
that  the  basic  objective  of  these  revisions  is 
to  provide  realistic  tax  lives  in  the  light  of 
past  actual  practices  and  present  and  fore- 
seeable technological  Innovations  and  other 
factors  affecting  obsolescence.  The  Secretary 
has  stated  that  another  facet  of  this  objective 
Is  to  achieve  a  more  simple  and  flexible  sys- 
tem of  depreciation  moving  toward  guideline 
lives  for  broad  classes  of  assets  used  by  each 
of  the  Industries  In  our  economy."  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  1447.  87th  Con.,  2d  Sess.  8   (1962). 

By  the  time  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
emerged  from  the  Senate  Finance  Ccanmlttee 
the  Depreciation  Guidelines  had  been  pro- 
mulgated. The  Committee  Report  described 
the  Guidelines  in  the  context  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  provisions  of  the  1962  Act. 
It  deemed  these  to  be  complementary 
provisions : 

"The  Secretary  [of  the  Treasury]  pointed 
out  that  American  Indvistry  today  must  com- 
pete In  a  world  of  diminishing  trade  barriers 
in  which  the  advantages  of  a  vast  market,  so 
long  enjoyed  here  in  the  United  States,  are 
now  being,  or  are  about  to  be,  realized  by 
many  of  our  foreign  competitors.  An  increase 
In  efficiency  and  productivity  at  a  rate  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  other  leading  Industrial 
nations  is  In  the  long  run  necessary,  there- 
fore, both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  position  and  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  our  standard  of  living.  The 
investment  credit  as  a  form  of  Investment 
stimtilatlon  already  Is  In  use  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
Is  In  the  process  of  being  enacted  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Parliament. 

"To  achieve  an  Increased  rate  of  capital 
formation,  a  two-pronged  course  of  action  Is 
being  followed  in  the  area  of  capital  forma- 
tion. Plrst,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
recently  annotuiced  a  series  of  depreciation 
revisions.  The  objective  of  these  revisions  Is 
to  provide  realistic  tax  lives  In  light  of  past 
actual  practices  and  present  and  foreseeable 
technological  innovations  and  other  factors 
affecting  obsolescence.  The  new  guideline 
lives  are  expected  Initially  to  result  in  an 
annual  revenue  reduction  of  $1.5  billion  of 
corporations  surveyed  by  21  percent.  Another 
facet  of  this  objective  Is  to  achieve  a  more 
simple  and  fiexlble  system  of  depreciation 
through  the  use  of  guideline  lives  for  broad 
classes  of  assets  used  by  each  of  the  indus- 


tries in  our  economy."  S.  Rep.  No.  1881,  S7th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  11   (1962). 

The  pattern  of  history  is  apparent  from 
this  experience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
Issue  the  proposed  regulations  embodying 
the  ADR  System.  History  suggests  only  that 
the  wise  and  prudent  course  Is  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  consult  with  the  appro- 
ptrlate  Congressional  committees  In  advance 
of  an  Important  administrative  change  of 
this  character.  We  understand  that  such  oon« 
Bultatlons  have  been  made. 

C.  AdvUniatrative  necessity 
Prior  to  Revenue  Procedure  62-21  depreci- 
able lives  were  determined  on  an  asset-by- 
asset  basis  according  to  the  taxpayer's  par- 
ticular asset-life  experience  following  the 
precepts  of  "Bulletin  P,"  an  outgrowth  ot 
the  depreciation,  and  Revenue  Rulings  90 
and  91.  1958-1  Cumulative  Bulletin  43  and 
44.  Recognizing  that  "the  determination  of 
the  useful  economic  life  of  an  asset"  on 
which  depreciation  deductions  are  premised 
under  Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  "Is  a  matter  of  Judgment  and 
estimate,"  Revenue  Procedure  62-21  per- 
mitted taxpayers  to  adopt,  at  their  option, 
new  and  generally  substantially  shorter 
lives  for  broad  classes  at  assets.  In  an- 
nouncing the  new  Depredation  Otildellnes 
in  July,  1962,  the  Treasury  Department  said: 
"Revenue  Procedures  63-21  provides  basic 
reforms  in  the  guideline  lives  for  deprecia- 
tion and  in  the  administration  of  deprecia- 
tion for  tax  purposes.  It  sets  forth  simpler 
standards  and  more  objective  rules  which 
win  facilitate  adoption  of  rapid  equipment 
replacement  practices  In  keeping  with  cur- 
rent and  pro^)ectlve  economic  conditions." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"New   guideline  lives  for  machinery  and 

equipment  are  set  forth  which,  on  the  whole, 
average  30  to  40  percent  shorter  than  those 
previously  suggested  for  use  by  taxpayers. 
The  new  guidelines  will  automatically  per- 
mit more  rapid  depreciation  deductions  than 
those  presently  taken  on  70  to  80  percent 
of  the  machinery  and  equipment  used  by 
American  business.  They  will  not  disturb 
the  depreciation  taken  on  the  renmlnlng  30 
to  30  percent  of  business  assets  on  which 
depreciation  Is  now  as  fast  as.  or  faster 
than,  that  provided  in  the  new  guidelines." 

•  »  •  •  • 
"The  emphasis  In  this  broewi  class  ap- 
proach Is  on  achieving  a  reasonable  overall 
result  In  measuring  depreciation  rather  than 
a  needless  and  labored  Item-by-item  ac- 
curacy." 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 
"The  administrative  revision  of  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  and  practices  contained  In 
this  Procedure  Is  based  on  a  recognition  that 
depredation  reform  is  not  something  which 
can  be  accomplished  once  and  for  all  time. 
It  refiects  an  administrative  policy  dedicated 
to  a  continuing  review  and  up-dating  of  de- 
predation standards  and  procedures  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances."" 

The  attractiveness  of  these  new  broad 
and  shorter  standard  depreciation  lives  was 
lessened  by  the  inclusion  in  the  Guidelines 
rules  of  a  reserve  ratio  test.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  this  test  depreciable  lives  could  be 
increased  if  future  experience  demonstrated 
that  the  taxpayer's  replacement  practices 
were  not  measuring  up  to  the  standards  set 
by  the  Guidelines.  Though  intellectually  ap- 
pealing, the  reserve  ratio  test  has  proved  to 
be  administratively  Impractical  and  has  not 
In  fact  been  put  into  widespread  applica- 
tion. 


'Depreciation  Guidelines  and  Rules,  U.S. 
Treasury  Department.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Publication  No.  456  (7-63).  July. 
1962.  1,  4. 
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The  Treasury  Department  knew,  in  1962, 
tliat  If  the  reserve  ratio  test  were  ajp'Jed 
with  the  OuldeUnes  business  would  not  elect 
to  follow  Revenue  Procedure  62-21.  So  a 
three-year  moratortum  on  the  application  of 
the  test  was  embodied  In  Revenue  Prodedvire 
62-21  Itself.  Moreover,  the  test  itself  Incor- 
porated a  substantial  tolerance: 

"An  important  feature  of  the  reservd  ratio 
test  Is  the  latitude  it  allows  taxpayers  m  the 
determination  of  their  depreciable  lives, 
provided  they  meet  reasonable  stanflards. 
The  margin  of  tolerance  contained  it  the 
Reserve  Ratio  Table  encompasses  rates  of 
replacement  as  much  as  20  percent  slower 
than  the  tax  life  used  but  only  10  pircent 
faster.  Thus  the  reserve  ratio  test  wiUlmore 
quicWy  Indicate  the  taxpayer's  right  to  faster 
depreciation  writeoffs  than  the  possibility 
that  longer  tax  lives  should  be  xised." 

In  addition  to  the  moratorium  antt  the 
tolerance  built  into  the  reserve  ratli  test 
itself,  depreciation  allowances  were  not  to 
be  subject  to  adjustment  imder  Revenue 
Procedure  62-21  if  the  taxpayer  was  rmov- 
Ing  toward"  satisfying  the  test  withih  the 
Initial  guideUnes  life  cycle.  Finally,  the  tax- 
payer could  Justify  his  asset  lives  on  the 
basis  of  "facts  and  circumstances"  dpsplte 
his  inability  to  satisfy  the  test. 

These  ameliorations  of  the  reserve!  ratio 
test  proved  inadequate.  When  the  thre4-year 
moratorium  expired  In  1965  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  compelled  to  adopt  two!  addi- 
tional transition  rules,  the  "transitional  al- 
lowance rule"  and  the  "minimal  adjust- 
ment rule"  of  Revenue  Procedure  B5-13, 
1965-1  Cumulative  Bulletin  759.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  thise  rules  was  to  preclude 
substantial  adjustments  by  appUcatlpn  of 
the  reserve  ratio  test  for  approximately  six 
more  years  or  through  1970.' 

The  Treasury  Department  now  flnd^  itself 
In  a  very  difficult  dllenuna.  If  it  applies  the 
reserve  ratio  test  strictly  in  1971  and  future 
years,  there  will  be  widespread  controversy 
with  taxpayers,  disparity  of  treatment^  high 
administrative  costs,  painful  adjustinents 
and  very  unfortunate  economic  Conse- 
quences. It  may  be  contended  at  this  1  junc- 
ture that  this  is  the  price  which  taxpayers 
(and  the  Treasiiry  Department)  muat  pay 
for  having  embarked  upon  the  amnltlous 
guideline  program  knowing  they  Would 
eventually  have  to  measure  up  to  the  ifeserve 
ratio  test.  I 

There  Is  more  to  the  present  predicament 
than  this.  In  partlciilar,  the  Inability  of 
many  taxpayers  to  satisfy  the  reserva  ratio 
test  may  be  attributable  in  large  measure  to 
circumstances  largely  beyond  their  control. 
Among  these  clrctimstances  are :  j 

(1)  The  suspension  and  subsequeAt  re- 
peal of  the  Investment  tax  credit  whloh  was 
Instituted  with  the  guidelines  and  wis  ex- 
pressly designed  to  stimulate  the  purchmse  of 
new  machinery  and  equipment  whi^h.  In 
turn,  would  help  the  taxpayer  to  me^t  the 
reserve  ratio  test.  j 

(2)  The  credit  squeezes  of  1966  and  1968-9 
which  reduced  the  availability  of  capital  to 


purchase  assets. 


(3)  The  tax  surcharge  of  1968-1970  Which 
likewise  reduced  the  availability  of  capital. 

(4)  The  inflation  and  profit  squeeze  of 
1968-1970  which  depressed  capital  ass^t  for- 
mation. 

(5)  The  stock  market  decline  of  196A-1970 
which  drastically  reduced  the  supply  qt  new 
equity  funds. 


tran- 

cases, 

I  :ulde- 

n- 
illow- 


'  These  rules   were  effective  for   a 
■Itlonal   period"   beginning.   In  most 
with  the  year  1965,  and  equal  to  the 
line  life.  The  guideline  life  for  most  m4cbl 
ery  is  twelve  years.  The  transitional 
ance    rule    provides    substantial 
from  the  reserve  ratio  test  for  the  flra|t 
of  the  transitional  period  or  through 
such   machinery.   Thereafter   the   allowance 
diminishes  rapidly. 
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(6)  The  business  recession  of  1970-1971 
which  was  most  severely  felt  by  the  capital 
goods  Industries. 

(7)  Shifting  national  priorities  which  have 
reduced  the  anticipated  expansion  of  some 
segments  of  industry. 

The  ADR  System  Is  a  measured  and  sensi- 
ble answer  to  the  depreciation  dilemma  of 
1970.  It  Is  not  the  revolutionary  give-away 
some  of  its  critics  would  have  us  believe.*  In 
contrast  to  the  30  percent  to  40  percent 
shortening  of  depreciable  lives  of  the  Guide- 
lines, It  establishes  a  tolerance  of  20  per- 
cent from  the  Guideline  lives.  This  is  a 
modest  and  reasonable  advance  considering 
the  vast  technological  changes  of  the  1960's 
which  tend  to  create  ever-Increasing  obsoles- 
cence. Moreover,  the  United  States  Is  increas- 
ingly affected  by  economic  developments  out- 
side Its  borders.  It  Is  no  longer  realistic  or 
possible  for  business  here  to  stay  competitive 
without  capital  recovery  allowances  com- 
parable to  those  of  our  major  competitors  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  Even  with  the  ADR  Sys- 
tem the  United  States  will  be  last  In  rank  in 
this  respect  and  significantly  lower  than  with 
the  combined  Investment  credit  and  Guide- 
lines of  1962." 

Critics  of  the  ADR  System  place  great 
stress  xipon  the  elimination  of  the  reserve 
ratio  test,  claiming  that  this  is  tuitamovmt 
to  the  adoption  of  a  capital  recovery  allow- 
ance free  of  the  "useful  life"  concept  which 
ha«  acquired  the  force  of  a  statute.  We  have 
already  demonstrated  that  the  "usefiii  life" 
phrase  Itself  has  no  immutable  meaning.  The 
ADR  System  does  not  do  away  with  "useful 
life."  It  simply  re-interprets  that  phrase  in 
today's  world.  Just  as  the  Depreciation  Guide- 
lines did  In  the  world  of  1962. 

The  period  within  which  an  asset  is  in 
use  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is 
useful,  in  a  productive  sense,  for  a  like 
period.  Congress  recognized  this  when  it 
granted  statutory  recognition  to  the  obso- 
lescence in  the  depreciation  statute  and  when 
it  provided  for  accelerated  methods  of  de- 
preciation and  conferred  broad  authority  to 
prescribe  regulations  In  1954  by  enacting 
Section  167(b).  In  a  shrinking,  competitive 
world  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
tiseful  lives  will  become  more  uniform, 
hence  the  shift  to  vmiform  lives  for  broad 
asset  categories  In  the  Guidelines  and  now  In 
the  ADR  System. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  was  devised  as  a 
theoretically  ideal  instrument  for  reconciling 
standardized  lives  to  actual  exp>erlence  In 
every  Instance.  It  proved,  however,  to  be 
administratively  unworkable.  Its  complexity 


9  The  ADR  System  Incorporates  some  fea- 
tures which  may  not  be  attractive  to  the 
electing  taxpayer.  A  taxpayer  making  an 
ADR  election  must  do  so  on  his  tax  return 
for  the  year;  he  may  not  do  so  retroactively 
when  confronted  with  possible  depreciation 
adjustments  as  in  the  case  of  the  Guidelines. 
Moreover,  in  making  the  election  the  tax- 
payer must  do  so  with  respect  to  all  eligible 
sissets.  including  used  property  unless  it  ex- 
ceeds 10  percent  of  the  total,  not  merely  with 
respect  to  assets  falling  into  a  particular 
guideline  category.  The  taxpayer  electing 
ADR  must  establish  reasonable  salvage  val- 
ues and  can  suffer  adjustments  if  he  falls  to 
do  so,  a  requirement  not  Imposed  by  the  De- 
preciation Guidelines.  See  T.I.R.  399,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1962,  Question  and  Answer  46. 
The  taxpayer  electing  ADR  may  not  exceed 
the  tolerances  of  the  depreciation  ranges  re- 
gardless of  his  facts  and  circumstances,  while 
he  may  adopt  the  Guidelines  with  lives 
longer  or  shorter  than  those  prescribed  under 
appropriate  circumstances. 

•  See  table  accompanying  statement  of  Paul 
W.  McCracken,  Chairman,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  on  President's  Announce- 
ments of  Changes  In  Depreciation  Allow- 
ances, releeised  January  11, 1971. 


and  ever-present  threat  deterred  many  from 
adopting  the  Guidelines.  It  could  not  adjust 
to  changing  economic  conditions  and  govern- 
mental and  private-sector  developments.  It 
wa£.  In  any  case,  still  a  backward-looking 
device  and  far  from  perfect  as  a  measure  of 
what  useful  lives  will  be  for  aeeets  currently 
In  service. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  simple  means 
for  perfectly  measuring  a  taxpayers'  useful 
life.  The  ADR  System  Is  an  effort  to  achieve 
simplicity  and  to  approach  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable the  equitable  solution.  There  must 
be  a  measure  of  liberality  for  taxpayers 
for  any  such  system  to  be  effective.  Otherwise 
It  will  not  achieve  widespread  adoption  which 
is  one  of  the  moet  Impyortant  objectives. 

Professors  Bittker  and  Domrese  assert  that 
the  revenue  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  ADH 
System  would  be  unprecedented.  In  so  as- 
serting they  cite  the  revenue  estimates  oi 
the  TreasiUT?  but  neglect  to  mention  the 
Treastiry  Department's  statement  that:  'It 
Is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  Increase  In 
employment  and  busineee  activity  will  pro- 
vide substantial  additional  feedback  reve- 
nues to  offset  these  reductions."  Treasury 
Department  News  Release,  January  11,  1971, 
page  4. 

Moreover,  the  overall  revenue  figures  are 
misleading.  A  very  substantial  portlCMi  of 
th  revenue  reduction  is  attributable  to  the 
modified  half-year  convention  for  calculat- 
ing depreciation  allowances  In  the  year  as- 
sets are  first  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
payer. Yet  neither  Professor  Bittker  nor  Pro- 
fessor Domrese  has  objected  to  this  feature 
of  the  ADR  System  the  authority  for  which 
apparently  Is  beyond  legal  challenge.  Putting 
aside  the  convention,  the  revenue  effects  of 
the  ADR  System  do  not  stand  out  as  un- 
precedented in  contrast  to  the  $1.5  billion 
revenue  loss  estimated  in  1962  from  adoptloo 
of  the  Guidelines,'"  taking  into  account  the 
very  substantial  economic  expansion  and  In- 
flation of  the  past  eight  years. 

In  any  case,  this  estimable  concern  with 
revenues  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  legal 
argument.  The  "instructive  parallel"  Pro- 
fessor Bittker  finds  in  the  unanticipated 
revenue  loss  following  upon  the  enactment 
of  Sections  452  and  462  of  the  1954  Code  Is 
not  Instructive  since.  In  contrast  to  this 
earlier  experience,  the  Treastu-y  has  calcu- 
lated and  evaluated  the  revenue  effects  of 
the  ADR  System  and  Is  not  rushing  to  Con- 
gress for  corrective  action. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I,  too.  have 
submitted  testlmcnv  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  is  considering  the 
question  of  depreciation  allowances.  With 
respect  to  this  matter,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think  that  the 
implementation  of  revised  depreciation 
schedules  as  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  worker  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mj*  testi- 
mony before  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice may  be  ma^Je  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foljows: 

SXATEMENr    OF    SENATOK    jAVrTS 

I  favor  the  revised  depreciation  schedules 
expected  to  be  Issued  by  the  Treasury  as 
being  in  the  Interest  of  American  workers 
and  of  the  American  economy.  The  American 
economy  Is  Just  beginning  to  emerge  from 
its  flfth  postwar  recession.  This  recession- 
while  mild  by  historical  standards — was  ag- 
gravated by  persistent  inflationary  pressures 
and  by  the  conversion  of  part  of  our  nation's 
Industries  from  war  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion. 
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"  See  S.  Rep.  No.  1881    87th  Cong.,  2d  Sees. 
11  (1962) 


As  our  nation  moves  to  re-establlAh  the 
health  of  our  domestic  economy,  monetary 
and  fiscal  stlmxill  are  required.  This  stimu- 
lative activity  must  be  made  to  walk  a  deli- 
cate tightrope  and  Insure  th&t  the  stimuli 
are  adequate  In  terms  of  getting  our  economy 
moving  again — without  refueling  the  Infla- 
tionary fires  that  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  banked. 

The  desire  to  get  our  economy  moving  again 
while  containing  Inflation  is  a  non-partisan 
issue.  In  the  debate  over  the  state  of  o\ir 
nation's  economy,  there  is  full  bipartisan 
agreement  that  a  six  percent  rate  of  unem- 
ployment Is  unacceptable.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  legs  unanimity  of  opinion  about  the 
need  to  take  concrete  measures  to  restore 
the  health  of  our  nation's  business  economy. 
In  terms  of  the  overall  health  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  the  bankruptcy  of  major  cor- 
porations such  as  Perm  Central  approaches 
in  economic — though,  of  course,  not  in  hu- 
man terms — the  seriousness  of  a  six  percent 
unemployment  rate.  But,  llqvildlty  and  cash 
flow  problems  and  the  deteriorating  profit 
situation  of  our  nation's  corporations,  in 
turn,  can  be  translated  directly  and  quickly 
into  loss  of  Jobs. 

Reversing  the  coin,  measures  that  will  as- 
sist our  nation's  corporations  and  that  will 
help  restore  the  confidence  of  our  nation's 
businesses  will  be  Job  creating  and  will  have 
the  effect  of  helping  to  get  our  economy 
moving  again. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  revise  the  depreciation  schedules  to 
permit  a  20  percent  faster  write-off  on  the 
assets  Involved  and  to  ease  first  year  treat- 
ment for  such  assets  is  an  essential  measure 
toward  the  ends  of  promoting  a  healthy 
economy,  reducing  unemployment  and  in- 
creasing Job  opportunities  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  economic  recovery  continuing  with- 
out setbacks. 

In  my  view,  there  Is  a  long-run  direct 
correlation  between  the  tax  treatment  ac- 
corded our  nation's  businesses,  the  levels  of 
business  Investment,  the  productivity  of  our 
economy  and  the  social  and  national  goals 
upon  which  Americans  can  agree 

I  agree  fully  with  President  Nixon  that 
"steadily  rising  productivity  Is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  success  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. There  is  nothing  more  important  for 
labor  and  management  to  do  for  themselves 
and  for  their  country  than  to  keep  raising 
productivity."  I  would  also  add  that  the 
Congress  has  a  special  responsibility  to  de- 
velop and  support  policies  and  legislation 
which  will  contribute  to  raising  productivity 
thus  Insuring  the  continuing  competitive- 
ness of  the  American  economy  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  my  view,  the  Administra- 
tions proposal  to  revise  depreciation  sched- 
ules Is  one  such  policy. 

It  may  be  useful  to  briefly  outline  some 
of  the  background  on  the  Adnainlstratlon's 
proposal — ^for  this  background  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  action  taken  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Bill  of  1969  to  repeal  the  Investment 
tax  credit.  It  also  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  fact  that  our  present  regulations  on  de- 
preciation are  the  most  repressive  In  the 
Industrialized  world  and  that  they  are  20-30 
years  out  of  date.  In  addition,  the  world- 
wide competitive  position  of  American  busi- 
ness which  Is  already  severely  burdened  by 
badly  outdated  depreciation  schedules,  was 
severely  aggravated  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  which  repealed  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  and  when  It  became  clear  that  this 
law  would  cut  consumer  taxes  while  Increas- 
ing taxes  on  our  nation's  corporations 
through  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  I  asked  for  and  received  a  written 
commitment  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  available  "a  study  of  the 
various  alternative  proposals  for  depreciation 
reform  and  the  estimated  revenue  effects 
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thereof."  I  asked  for  this  study  in  the  real- 
ization that  most  industrial  lUktions  have 
some  form  of  Investment  preference,  In  the 
form  of  tax  reductions  geared  to  the  level  of 
Investment  spending  or  In  the  form  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  schedules,  and  be- 
cause I  believed  that  Congressional  repeal  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  would  leave  the 
United  States  without  any  slgniflcant  In- 
vestment preferences  In  its  tax  system  for 
producers.  When  the  Treasury  study  was 
forwarded  to  me,  I  placed  the  alternatives 
that  Treasury  had  developed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  116,  part  19,  pages 
26683-25695,  for  the  Information  and  the 
review  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  thus  has  had  the  necessary 
information  available  to  It  for  review  and 
comment  for  some  nine  months.  It  was  my 
further  understanding  that  this  was  an  area 
of  considerable  discretion  as  to  whether  the 
Treasury  could  change  depreciation  sched- 
ules administratively  or  whether  legislation 
would  be  required.  I  stated  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  July  23, 1970  that  "This  mistake  [re- 
peal of  the  Investment  tax  credit]  could  be 
rectlfled  by  legislation  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive determination  to  revise  tax  depreciation 
policy."  This  statement  was  not  challenged 
either  on  the  Senate  floor  or  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Congressional  Record. 

When  I  placed  this  material  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  It  was  clear  that  Amer- 
ican business  viras  facing  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous proflt  squeeze  as  well  as  a  serious  liquid- 
ity crisis.  The  deterioration  of  the  profits 
picture  of  American  corporations  continued 
throughout  1970  and  profits  after  taxes 
dipped  to  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of 
«30.9  billion  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970 
as  compared  to  *34.3  billion  in  the  flrst  quar- 
ter of  1970  and  $37.0  bUllon  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1969.  Its  reflection  In  Increasingly 
unacceptable  unemployment  Is  now  clearly 
seen. 

Tiu-nlng  to  1971,  the  latest  available  in- 
formation  makes  It  clear  that  business  In- 
vestment continues  to  lag  and  that  this  will 
directly  contribute  to  the  unacceptably  slow 
rate  of  recovery  of  our  economy — nor  do  I 
wish  to  fall  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
out  of  the  woods  by  any  means — and  could 
have  a  serious  reaction  and  a  reverse  of  the 
recovery. 

The  March  Issue  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  publication.  Survey  of  Current 
Business.  Indicates  that:  "Investment  ex- 
pectations for  1971  by  Industry  group>s  show 
more  of  a  mixed  pattern  than  they  did  a  year 
ago  when  most  industries  were  scheduling 
increases.  Many  industries  are  now  prog^m- 
mlng  declines  in  expenditures  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  in  1971  and  only  about  a  half 
dozen  major  Industry  groups  are  expecting 
a  larger  year  to  year  expansion  or  are  sched- 
uling smaller  cutbacks  than  those  achieved 
from  1969  to  1970." 

This  Information  reconflrms  my  view  that 
a  permanent,  modern  equipment  Investment 
Incentive  such  as  a  revised  depreciation 
schedule  is  important  not  only  for  the  short- 
term  recovery  of  our  economy,  but  for  the 
long-term  economic  health  of  our  economic 
system. 

The  permanence  of  this  Incentive  is  essen- 
tial If  business  confidence  Is  to  be  regained 
and  ms^ntalned  and  If  adequate  future  levels 
of  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment  are 
to  be  forthcoming.  Certainty  Is  something 
that  all  tmslnees  planners  need  and  perma- 
nently revised  and  updated  depreciation 
Bohedules  will  contribute  substantially  to  the 
stimulation  of  investment  flows  over  the 
long  term. 

In  turn,  the  present  pKJiltical  debate  over 
the  Implementation  of  revised  and  updated 
depreciation  schedules  only  contributes  tr 
the  maintenance  of  a  <dlmate  of  busineas  un- 
certainty. The  debate,  by  contributing  to  this 
uncertainty,  serves  to  prolong  the  recession 
and  in  turn  the  high  rate  of  unemployment 


w<hloh  c^ponenite  of  the  revised  d^redatlon 
schedules  deplore. 

Revision  of  our  nation's  outmoded  depre- 
ciation schedules  Is  needed  in  spite  of  one's 
opinion  on  the  possible  reinstatement  of  the 
inveotment  tax  credit.  I  realize  that  many 
lecMling  economists,  Including  high  Admin- 
istration officials,  support  the  reinstatement 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit.  However,  many 
of  these  same  advocates  view  this  reinstate- 
ment as  an  antl-cycllcal  device  to  stimulate 
the  eoonomy  att  this  time.  I  unge  that  the 
history  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  be  care- 
fully reviewed.  Sudi  a  review  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  an  on-agaln — off -again  Investment 
tax  credit  has  indeed  proved  to  be  an  Inade- 
quate short-term  economic  device  that  often 
did  more  hsirm  than  good.  Because  of  the 
time  lag  between  Administration  requests 
and  Congressional  action,  the  net  result  has 
been  that  the  Investment  tax  credit  was  rein- 
stated at  the  wrong  time  and  thus  contrib- 
uted to  the  galloping  rate  of  inflation  Ln 
the  late  1960's  and  was  repealed  at  the  wrong 
time  In  1969,  thus  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic recesaton  of  1969-70.  I  woiUd  suggest 
that  again,  tinkering  vrlth  the  Investment 
tax  credit  at  this  time  may  have  an  equally 
adverse  result  in  terms  of  our  long-term 
economic  goals. 

Let  us  not  play  politics  with  our  economic 
system  either  by  criticizing  steps  being  pro- 
posed to  give  our  nation's  businesses  similar 
Investment  incentives  enjoyed  by  our  com- 
petitors in  the  other  developed  countries 
of  the  world:  or  by  again  attempting  to  use 
the  Investment  tax  credit  as  an  anti-cyclical 
device  looking  toward  political  ends.  Rather 
let  us  correct  the  present  Inequities  built 
Into  our  tax  system  which  were  aggravated  by 
the  ill-advised  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  and 
the  permanent  revision  of  our  depreciation 
schedules  Is  an  equitable  means  toward  this 
end.  If  these  measures  then  prove  to  be  in- 
sufficient, additional  steps  again  of  a  per- 
manent nature  could  be  taken.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  Is  now  the  course  of  wisdom 
to  move  precipitously  into  one  area,  when 
the  results  of  revision  of  the  depreciation 
schedules  remain  In  the  future. 

What  Is  at  stake  In  the  debate  over  the 
Administration's  proposals  to  revise  the 
Treasury  reg^atlon  as  they  regard  deprecia- 
tion is  the  efficiency,  competitiveness  and 
productivity  of  our  nation's  industrial  plant. 
The  health  of  this  industrial  plant,  in  turn, 
will  help  determine  the  number  of  Jobs  and 
Income  available  to  Americans  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead  and  the  confidence  with 
which  Americans  will  view  their  economic 
system  and  their  nation.  The  rebuilding  of 
this  confidence  and  support  of  measures 
taken  toward  this  end — such  as  the  Admin- 
istration proposals  to  revise  our  badly  out- 
moded depreciation  schedules — are  of  the 
highest  national  Interest  and  should  take 
place  now. 

The  table  below  shows  the  comparative 
costs  to  the  user  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  manufacturing  between  the  United 
States  (which  is  the  base  coimtry  with  an 
index  of  100 )  and  the  other  leading  Industrial 
nations  prior  to  January  11,1971  (announce- 
ment of  the  advanced  depreciation  rates  In 
the  UJ3.),  and  after  institution  of  the  pro« 
posed  ADR  system. 
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This  Is  a  comparison  of  the  weight  ot 
come  tax  on  Investments  lor  machinery 
equipment  In  manufacturing,  talcing  lito 
account  both  the  tax  rates  of  the  Indlvld^l 
countries  and  the  investment  Incentltes, 
Including  depreciation  deductions,  which 
they  offer.  It  shows  that  prior  to  the  id- 
vanced  depreciation  schedule  in  the  U.S..  the 
cost  of  getting  the  use  of  capital  equipment 
in  this  country  exceeded  that  of  any  omer 
industrialized  nation  except  Canada.  It  also 
stkoWB  that  the  ADR  system  would  rectify  i^s 
sltuailon  considerably.  i 

For  example,  the  annual  rental  cost  of  tfhls 
type  of  equipment  in  the  UK  was  22  percent 
below  the  cost  of  the  same  goods  in  the  VfS. 
This  was  true  even  though  the  UK's  depre<Jla- 
tlon  allowance  was  much  less  accelerated 
than  that  of  the  U.S.  In  the  UK,  44  per^nt 
of  the  cost  of  equipment  could  be  depreci- 
ated In  the  first  5  years.  In  the  U.S..  53  per- 
cent of  these  same  costs  were  subject  to  |de- 
preciation  within  the  same  period  of  tibie 
However,  because  the  British  tax  rate 
only  42  percent,  and  the  UK  had  an  Inv 
ment  grant  of  20  percent  (similar  to 
former  U.S.  investment  tax  credit,  but 
limited  to  the  amount  of  tax  liability), 
total  Incidence  of  the  taxes  on  macht 
and  equipment  for  manufacturing  was  much 
lighter  In  Britain  than  it  was  in  the  U.Sl 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  fmm 
New  York  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  supiiort 
the  proposal  for  accelerated  depreciation 
schedules  as  suggested  by  the  Treast" 
Department. 

Compared  with  other  nations,  U.S.  tax 
policy  to  encourage  capital  outlay  has 
been  restrained;  indeed  it  might  |  be 
termed  "unsophisticated."  There  seims 
to  be  some  sort  of  fear  that  recognitjlon 
of  the  problem  of  capital  equlpmlent 
obsolescence  through  more  realiktlc 
depreciation  schedules  is  bad  per  s*. 

In  the  literature  of  national  accoi^t- 
Ing,  all  elements  in  the  destruction!  of 
capital— including  wear,  obsolescence, 
and  accident — are  subsumed  imder  [the 
term,  "capital  consumption."  As  gro- 
duction  proceeds  over  time,  a  certain 
amount  of  fixed  capital— plant,  eqi^p- 
ment,  and  commercial  buildingsj— is 
used  up.  Part  may  be  physically  w|orn 
out  and  part  may  become  obsolescent 
because  of  the  invention  of  superior 
types  of  capital.  But  in  both  classic  and 
contemporary  economics,  these  deprecia- 
tion charges  appear  as  a  cost  or,  in  o^her 
words,  as  a  deduction  from  the  concej-n's 
gross  proceeds  or  gross  income.       I 

I  recall  one  of  the  early  moved  by 
President  John  Kennedy  to  get  |the 
economy  moving  was  the  installation  of 
more  rational  depreciation  sched^iles. 
Those  schedules,  incidentally,  were  b^sed 
on  proposals  prepared  In  the  last  year 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

The  opposition  voiced  today   to  the 


Accelerated  depreciation  schedules  can 
improve  our  domestic  economy  and  en- 
able us  to  compete  in  world  markets  as 
well.  I  would  hope  these  proposals  will 
be  supported  by  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  par^. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  for  15  minutes. 


proposals  set  forth  by  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Connally  seems  rather  petulant  and 
querulous. 

I  would  hope  it  is  not  simply  paift  of 
the  "Presidential  syndrome"  dominajting 
the  mental  processes  and  oral  responses 
of  so  many  of  my  colleagues.  ' 

America  has  played  a  remarkable  ^art 
In  re-equipping  the  Industrial  macl^ines 
of  war  ravaged  nations  all  over  the  free 
world. 

In  the  mesmtime.  the  probleni  of 
indiistrial  obsolescence  has  becom^  an 
acute  one  in  our  own  country. 


EFFECTS  OF  DEFICIT  FINANCING 
ON  THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
embarked  on  a  course  of  deficit  financ- 
ing, I  think  that  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  take  a  close  look  at  the  possible 
effects  of  this  policy  on  the  financial 
situation  of  the  United  States. 

Deficit  financing  has  boosted  the  na- 
tional debt  from  $288  billion  at  the 
beginning  of  1960  to  $389  billion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year.  This  in- 
crease in  the  debt,  along  with  continuing 
Government  deficits,  has  resulted  in 
serious  depletion  of  the  gold  holdings  of 
the  United  States. 

In  January  1960,  the  Government's 
gold  holdings  totaled  $19.5  billion.  At 
the  beginning  of  1971  that  total  was 
$10.7  billion,  a  reduction  of  almost  50 
percent. 

This  steady  decline  has  jeopardized 
the  financial  status  of  the  United  States 
in  the  international  community.  As  our 
debt  has  gone  up,  our  gold  holdings  have 
gone  down,  strongly  indicating  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  American  dollar. 

This  becomes  increasingly  clear  each 
day.  An  Associated  Press  story,  sent 
Tuesday  from  London,  dramatically 
illustrates  the  falling  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  stating  that  "currencies  specula- 
tors sent  the  dollar  reeling  on  European 
markets  today." 

The  story  also  said  that  a  flood  of  VS. 
money  was  exchanged  for  West  German 
marks,  Dutch  gilders,  and  Swiss  francs. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  afternoon 
newspaper  has  this  to  say,  and  I  quote 
from  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Frankfurt,  Germany : 

The  U.S.  dollar  took  a  pounding  In  Euro- 
pean foreign  exchanges  yesterday  and  begins 
to  look  like  the  money  nobody  wants. 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning,  in 
a  dispatch  datelined  Paris,  begins  its  re- 
port in  this  way : 

Europe's  financial  centers  were  bufTeted 
today  by  the  greatest  wave  of  currency  spec- 
ulation In  two  years.  Corporations,  banks 
and  others  who  control  large  sums  of  money 
exchanged  unwanted  dollars — 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  unwanted  dol- 
lars— 

for  West  German  marks,  Swiss  francs,  Dutch 
guilders  and  other  "strong"  European  cur- 
rencies. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  published 
in  New  York,  began  its  report  on  page  1 
today  in  this  way,  and  I  quote  from  that 
newspaper: 


Dollars  continued  to  swamp  currency  mar- 
kets throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe 
yesterday.  Everywhere  central  banks  had  to 
come  to  the  rescue  as  dollars  i>erslstently 
pressed  against  the  minimum  exchange  rates 
that  had  been  set  by  International  agree- 
ment years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  country,  in  my 
judgment,  faces  a  very  serious  situation 
because  it  has  refused — I  repeat,  it  has 
refused — to  put  its  financial  house  in  or- 
der. 

I  note  that  some  of  the  officials  of  our 
Government  are  not  concerned  about 
this.  WeU,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  high 
finance.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be.  But  this 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  concerned  about 
it. 

The  fsu:ts  are  that  the  monetary  re- 
serves of  the  United  States — gold  stock, 
special  drawing  rights,  foreign  curren- 
cies and  automatic  drawing  rights  under 
the  International  Monetary  Pimd — to- 
taled $14.3  billion  at  the  end  of  March. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  n, 
our  monetary  reserves  are  not  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  West  Germany  now  has 
$16  billion  in  reserves,  as  compared  with 
our  $14.3  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  happening 
in  Europe  today  points  up  dramatically 
the  need  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  put  its  financial  house 
In  order. 

Yet  what  do  we  find?  We  find.  Mr. 
President,  that  during  the  12-year  pe- 
riod beginning  with  fiscal  year  1961 
through  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Government 
will  have  run  a  cumulative  deficit  of 
$145.9  billion — a  deficit  every  single  year 
for  those  12  years. 

But,  more  important  than  that,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  basic  reason,  in  my 
judgment,  for  what  is  happening  to  the 
dollar  in  Europe  today,  is  that  for  the  6- 
year  period — namely,  the  last  3  years  of 
President  Johnson's  administration  and 
the  first  3  years  of  President  Nixon's 
administration;  I  am  carrying  this  to 
fiscal  1972,  because  the  fiscal  1972  budg- 
et is  the  budget  the  Congress  presently 
is  considering — the  deficit  for  those  6 
years  alone  will  be  $111  billion. 

Yes;  $111  billion.  Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Associated  Press  re- 
port coming  out  of  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
today  would  say,  "The  United  States  dol- 
lar took  a  poimding  in  European  foreign 
exchanges  yesterday,  and  begins  to  look 
like  the  money  nobody  wants"? 

Through  the  decades,  the  American 
dollar  has  been  the  bulwark  of  currencies 
throughout  the  world.  I  was  in  Europe 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  there  during 
the  Easter  recess.  I  could  see  this  thing 
coming. 

The  people  of  Europe,  the  businessmen 
of  Europe,  the  financiers  of  Europe  are 
beginning  to  lose  coiifidence  in  the  dol- 
lar, just  as  they  did  in  1968  when  the 
Senate  was  called  upon  to  remove  the 
ceiling  on  the  amoimt  of  gold  which  the 
United  States  would  keep. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  high  finance.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be. 

But  I  think  logic  and  soimd  common- 
sense  suggest  that  somebody  has  to  pay 
for  all  of  the  spending  programs. 

If  this  country  could  indefinitely  just 
go  ahead  spending  more  and  more  mon- 
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ey,  running  up  more  and  more  deficits, 
without  anyone  having  to  pay  for  them, 
we  would  have  accomplished  a  formula 
which  would  bring  imtold  prosperity  to 
every  coimtry  in  the  world.  But,  Mr. 
President,  that  simply  Is  not  the  case. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Europeans  may 
force  this  Nation — this  Congress,  this 
administration — to  do  what  it  appears 
will  not  be  done  otherwise,  and  that  is 
to  put  the  Government's  financial  house 
in  order. 

This  is  not  a  very  popular  cause  to 
plead.  Everyone  wants  something,  and 
so  many  people  think  they  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  I  submit  "that  that 
cannot  be  done. 

I  submit  that  the  deliberate  deficit- 
spending  program  which  began  with  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address 
this  past  January  envisions  a  2 -year  def- 
icit in  Federal  funds  of  $48  billion. 

But  already,  today,  the  morning  press 
carries  a  report  from  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Shultz,  in  which  he  says  the 
deficit  will  be  even  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated  a  few  months  ago. 

I  think  it  Is  just  tragic,  Mr.  President — 
just  tragic — that  the  trend  which  the 
Government,  up  to  last  January,  had 
followed  in  trying  to  get  inflation  under 
control  and  trying  to  get  its  spending 
under  control,  now  has  been  completely 
reversed.  While  in  the  last  3  years 
of  the  Johnson  administration  the  ac- 
cumulated Federal  funds  deficit  totaled 
$49  billion,  the  accumulated  deficit  for 
the  first  3  years  of  Mr.  Nixon's  adminis- 
tration wiU  be  $62  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Republican 
administration  is  throwing  away  a  very 
important  asset  that  it  has  had  over  the 
years.  In  the  public  mind,  it  was  the  party 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  do  not  speak  as  a  Republican.  I  have 
no  right  to  suggest  what  the  Republican 
Party  should  do.  I  speak  as  an  Independ- 
ent Democrat.  But  I  have  supported  the 
Republican  cause  in  the  past  when  I 
believed  it  to  be  right.  I  have  supported 
their  financial  policies  when  I  believed 
them  to  be  right.  I  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port their  financial  policies  when  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  right. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking 
out  against  a  deficit-spending  program 
which  is  undermining  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar. 

Our  unsound  financial  policies  is  the 
reason  that  the  European  money  mar- 
kets are  downgrading  the  American  dol- 
lar and  the  reason  the  central  banks  are 
changing  their  American  dollars  Into 
other  currencies — the  Swiss  franc,  the 
Belgian  franc,  the  German  mark,  and 
maybe  even  the  Spanish  peseta.  I  no- 
ticed when  I  was  in  Spain  last  month 
that  the  peseta  has  improved  tremen- 
dously in  relation  to  the  American  dollar. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  that  my 
distinguished  friend,  who  serves  with  me 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Germany  alone  now 
possesses  more  dollars  than  we  have  gold 
at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
indeed  correct.  For  the  first  time  in  re- 
cent history,  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  the  No.  1  coimtry  in  monetary 
soundness.  West  Germany  is  now  No.  1. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  also  tliat 
my  friend  from  Virginia  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  only  two  favorable 
balance-of -payments  years  in  the  last  21 
years,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
think  we  can  continue  to  scatter  dollars 
all  over  the  world  year  after  year,  more 
than  we  receive,  and  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic viability? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not.  I  think 
unless  we  give  greater  attention  to  our 
financial  difficulties,  and  imless  we  are 
willing  to  face  some  difficulties,  face  some 
hardships,  possibly,  and  put  our  financial 
house  in  order,  everyone  is  going  to  be 
worse  off.  The  American  dollar  is  devalu- 
ing itself.  The  rest  of  the  world  knows 
that  we  are  on  an  unsoimd  course. 

Somebody  has  got  to  pay  for  this.  The 
American  people  have  got  to  pay  for  it 
either  through  increased  taxes  or 
through  more  and  more  infiation  in  the 
form  of  a  cheapened  dollar  which  buys 
less  and  less.  That  is  what  we  are  headed 
for — more  and  more  inflation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tables  showing 
the  national  debt  and  gold  holdings  of 
the  United  States  for  selected  dates  from 
1960  to  1971;  Federal  taxes  and  spend- 
ing from  1968  through  1972;  and  deficiits 
in  Federal  fimds  and  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  from  1961  through  1972,  be 
included  in  the  Record 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  interesting 
and  informative  articles  and  comments 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  press 
on  the  subject  of  gold  and  the  dollar. 
These  items  include  a  column  by  Hobart 
Rowen  in  the  February  21  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post;  an  article  concerning 
German  acquisition  of  U.S.  gold,  by  Clyde 
N.  Famsworth,  in  the  ^torch  26  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times;  an  article  on 
the  same  general  subject  in  the  April  11 
edition  of  the  London  Sunday  Tele- 
graph; an  article  on  the  decline  in  our 
gold  stock  in  the  April  24  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times;  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Faith  in  the  Dollar"  In  the  April 
17  edition  of  the  Charlottesville,  Va., 
Daily  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  debt 

Billion 

January    1971--. $389 

January    1970 369 

January    1965 318 

January    1960 288 

Gold  holdings 

January    1971 10.7 

January  1970 11.4 

January  1966 16.4 

January   1960 19  6 

Source:  Treasury  Department. 


FEDERAL  TAXES  AND  SPENDING 
(All  years  are  fiscal  years,  July  1-June  30) 


Fiscal  year 


1971      1972 
1968    1969    1970  (est.)    (est.) 


Federal  fund  receipts  In 
billions: 
Individual  Income  taxes...    $69     $87     $90     $88       {94 
Corporate  income  taxes....      29       37       33       30         37 

Subtotal  (income  taxes)..  98  124  123  118  131 
Excise  taxes  (excluding 

highway) 10  11  11  11  II 

Estate  and  gift 3  4  4  4  5 

Customs 2  2  2  2  2 

Miscellaneous.. 3  3  3  4  4 

Total  Federal  fund 

receipts 116      144      143      139        153 

Federal  fund  expenditures 
in  billions: 

ToUl  outlays 143      149      156      164        176 

Federal  fund  deficits  (— ): 

Total  deficits -27      -5    -13    -25      -23 


DEFICITS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1961-72  (ALL  YEARS  ARE  FISCAL  YEARS, 
JULY  1-JUNE  30) 

[In  billions  of  dollars) 


Deficit 

Receipts 

Outlays 

(-) 

Interest 

1961.... 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.0 

1962.... 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.2 

1963.;.. 

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

10.0 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

10.7 

1965.... 

90.0 

94.8 

-3.9 

11.4 

1966.... 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.1 

1967.... 

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

13.5 

1968.... 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

14.6 

1969.... 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

16.6 

1970.... 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

19.3 

19711... 

139.1 

164.7 

-25.6 

20.8 

1972'... 

total 

153.7 

176.9 

-23.2 

21.1 

12-year 

1,323.8 

1,469.7 

145.9 

168.4 

'  Estimated  figures. 

Source. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

[  Prom  the  Washington  Post  ] 

Ndcon's  Economic  Push  at  Home  Awakzns 

DoLLAK  Woaaizs  Abroad 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Nixon's  new  activism,  sym- 
bolized by  a  willingness  to  run  substantial 
budget  deficits,  has  not  only  alarmed  some 
of  the  more  conservative  members  of  his 
party,  but  has  reawakened  fears  In  Europe 
about  the  U.S.  dollar.  The  gnomes  are  still 
alive  and  well  In  Zurich,  thank  you. 

It  has  come  through  loud  and  clear  to 
Treasury  and  Central  Bank  officials  In  Europe 
that  domestic  expansion  has  been  allocated 
the  No.  1  priority  here,  well  ahead  of  the 
balance  of  payments  problem  despite  an  ex- 
traordinary pUeup  of  dollars  abroad. 

European  officials  did  not  quite  believe  It 
when  they  heard  it  first  from  Economic  Ad- 
visers Paul  W.  McCracken  and  Herbert  Steln 
last  October  that  American  policy  would  aim 
at  a  high  gro^'th  rate  in  1971. 

In  November,  a  C!ommon  Market  official  in 
a  widely  discussed  comment  at  a  press  dinner 
In  Washington  was  skeptical  of  the  8  per 
cent  real  growth  rate  sugfgested  by  Stein.  He 
said  then  that  continued  inflation  and  an 
excessive  balance  of  payments  deficit  would 
result,  possibly  precipitating  a  demand  for 
devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

But  Stein  was  merely  giving  a  good  ad- 
vance look  at  the  administration's  plans: 
the  new  Budget  and  Economic  Report  call 
for  7'4  per  cent  real  grou'th  from  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1970  (depressed  by  the  auto  strike) 
to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971. 

Said  a  European  yesterday:  "1  think  It 
(Nixon's  economic  plan)  is  incredible,  dan- 
gerous and  provocative." 

The  President's  Economic  Report  not  only 
scoffed  at  the  inability  of  any  particular  bal- 
ance of  payments  tally  to  measure  the 
"strength  or  weakness"  of  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional position;  but  pointedly  said  that  there 
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was  no  domestic  policy  this  country  could 
follow  that  would  eliminate  B.O.P.  deficits  If 
major  European  countries  pursue  policies 
that  build  up  balance  of  payments  surplus  es. 

"Id  rather  have  a  healthy  economy  at 
home)."  said  a  high  White  House  official. 
"and  take  my  chances  (on  the  BOP  deficit  i . 

Behind  this  new.  tougher.  U.S.  attlti  de 
is  the  reasoning  that  the  dollar  has  in  real  Ity 
become  nonconvertlble  Into  gold.  For  better 
or  worse,  It  is  felt  here,  the  world  is  or,  a 
dollar  standard. 

This  was  never  put  more  bluntly  than  l.i  a 
recent  report  made  for  a  conservative  reseai  ch 
group  the  American  Enterprise  Instlttte. 
whose  advisory  board  is  headed  by  EconoTilc 
Council  chairman  McCracken.  (McCracken. 
of  course,  severed  active  ties  with  the  Ini  tl- 
tute  when  he  Joined  the  Nixon  admlnistra- 

°The  report  by  Professors  Gottfried  Hal  er- 
ler  and  Thomaa  D.  WiUett.  said:  .  .  .  "I'i  Is 
now  fairly  generally  realized  that  .  .  .  lor- 
eign  central  banks  cannot  convert  large 
suma  of  dollars  into  gold  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  composition  of  thedr  reeertes, 
sls  Prance  did  tinder  de  GaiUle  In  the  1960s. 

Ironically,  It  la  the  growing  dlsproponjlon 
between  the  size  of  the  U.S.  gold  stock  >nd 
U  S  UabiUties  to  foreign  official  InstitutilDnfl 
that  makes  the  dollar  nonconvertlble  now. 
A8  Haberler  and  WlUett  say.  "there  slmp^  Is 
not  enough  gold  to  permit  large-scale  wtth- 
.^awalB.  .  .  .  The  point  of  no  return  jhaa 
definitely  been  paaeed."  J 

Not  all  American  officials  take  this  n»ore 
relaxed  attitude  toward  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
officials  have  been  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  rapid  drop  In  Interest  rates  ,|far 
below  compcurable  levels  on  the  Continent— 
which  simply  accelerates  the  fiow  of  shbrt- 
term  capital  out  of  the  United  States.     | 

But  the  White  House  concentration  onj^do- 
mestlc  recovery  has  caused  a  great  deaj  of 
discomfort  abroad.  For  example,  Mr.  Ni«)n'8 
commitment  to  a  go«a  of  4^^  per  cent  unjem- 
ployment  by  next  year  has  poeed  a  proWem 
for  politicians  In  Canada^  Can  they  stoot 
for  any  leaser  Improvement  than  their  Pow- 
erful neighbors  to  the  south?  They  wduld 
prefer  to.  but  may  feel  bound  to  follow^  the 
U.S.  example. 

In  Europe,  monetary  authorltloo  that 
earlier  were  skeptical  about  a  large  iwue 
of  Special  Drawing  Rights— paper  gold-cwlU 
now  probably  be  able  to  knock  out  a  second 
Installment  of  SDRs  that  would  come  iiny- 
where  near  the  $9.5  billion  budgeted  for 
1970,  1971  and  1972. 

This  shows  that  the  French  Minister  of 
Economy  and  Finance  had  a  prophetlcjriew 
of  the  situation  at  the  Copenhagen  nieet- 
Ing  of  the  International  Monetary  Pund|  last 
September.  ! 

In  an  Interview  then  with  this  correspond- 
ent. M.  Giscard  d'Estaing  said  that  I  the 
three-year  allocation  of  SDRs  had  be^n  a 
mistake,  and  that  "the  next  agreenjent" 
would  have  to  take  Into  accovint  actua^  in- 
creases m  doUar  reserves  held  by  fofelgn 
authorities. 

Last  week's  report  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  for  1970  showed  an  Increase  of 
$7  615,000.000  In  official  foreign  dollar  fold- 
ings, compared  with  about  $1.6  blUlon  that 
most  Europeans  consider  tolerable.  On  that 
basis,  Otecard  d'Estalng  would  argue  that 
allocaUons  of  SDRs  for  1973  ought  *>  l)e 
aero. 

The  way  it  turns  out,  the  United  States 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  gone  $long 
with  a  small  Initial  allotment  of  SDRs-^and 
hope  that  It  wotild  build  up;  the  risk  now  is 
that  the  system  will  be  suspended  after  1972. 
So  far.  taie  failure  at  the  United  autee 
bo  achieve  a  better  payments  equlUbrtum— 
which  was  a  condition  for  the  activation  of 
the  SDRs— has  not  led  to  an  open  confron- 
tation t)etween  the  United  States  and  the 
European  powers.  No  one  wants  to  ba  flrrt 
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in  line,  starting  what  might  be  a  run  on  the 
dollar.  For  one  thing,  that  might  upset 
currency  relationships  In  Euiope.  Just  at 
the  time  that  the  Conmion  Market  Is  striv- 
ing toward  monetary  unity. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24.  1971] 
U.S.  Gold  Stock  Oit  $76  Milliok 

Washington.  AprU  23.— United  States  in- 
ternational monetary  reserve  assets  declined 
by  $192-mllllon  to  $14,342,000,000  in  March, 
the  Treasury  reported  today. 

The  decline  included  a  drop  of  $76-mllllon 
in  the  gold  stock,  to  $10,963,000,000.  This  was 
almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  a  previously 
reported  sale  of  $75-miUlon  of  gold  to 
Switzerland. 

The  gold  stock  at  the  end  of  March  was 
the  lowest  in  two  years. 

Among  other  reserve  assets,  special  draw- 
ing rights,  or  "paper  gold,"  fell  $25-mllllon 
to  $1,443,000,000;  holdings  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies feU  a  further  $71-milUon  to  $256- 
mlUion;  and  automatic  drawing  rights  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  fell  $20-mll- 
llon  to  $1,680,000,000. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26.  1971] 

West    Germany    Tkades    Dollars    for    $500 

MnxiON  OF  U.S.  Gold 

Paris,  March  25.— The  West  German  cen- 
tral bank,  its  coffers  bulging  with  surpliis 
dollars,  has  acquired  $500-milllon  worth  of 
gold  from  the  United  States. 

The  transaction  was  described  by  Bundes- 
bank offlclaU  as  a  "friendly  repurchase."  They 
stressed  that  It  did  not  alter  the  German 
policy  of  refraining  from  converting  dollars 
Into  gold. 

It  was  nevertheless  seen  by  observers  as  a 
sign  of  unease  by  the  biggest  foreign  holder 
of  dollars  over  the  tremendous  dollar  Influx 
in  recent  months. 

The  acquisition  relates  to  gold  the  Bundes- 
bank sold  to  the  United  States  after  the  1969 
upward  revaluation  of  the  mark. 

Funds  at  that  time  were  leaving  Germany, 
and  the  central  bank  was  short  of  working 
balances  In  dollars. 

CLAUSB   ATTACHED 

There  was  a  repurchase  clause  attached  to 
the  earlier  agreement  that  the  Germans  have 
now  exercised.  Observers  said  that  Washing- 
ton had  not  expected  this  clause  to  be  exer- 
cised so  soon. 

The  Germans  formally  pledged  In  1968  that 
they  would  not  demand  American  gold  for 
their  dollars. 

The  United  States  has  ways  of  discourag- 
ing conversions  by  the  Germans.  For  In- 
stance, the  Bonn  administration  wants  Amer- 
ican forces — the  present  contingent  Is  280,000 
troops — to  remain  on  German  soil. 

President  Nixon  has  said  there  wUl  be  no 
withdrawal  at  least  through  1972. 

In  the  last  three  months,  suscordlng  to  au- 
thoritative Paris  sources,  some  $6-bllllon  has 
left  the  United  States.  Since  March  1,  the 
figure  Is  $1.5-bllllon.  These  funds  have  been 
attracted  by  higher  European  interest  rates. 

So  much  flowed  Into  Germany  that  the 
Bundesbank  now  has  the  highest  currency 
reserves  In  the  world — more  than  $16-bllllon. 


CONVEBTIBILITT  IN  THEORY 

Theoretically,  surplus  dollars  held  by  for- 
eign Institutions  can  be  cashed  In  for  gold 
at  the  American  Treasury. 

But  foreign  official  dollar  holdings  are  now 
about  twice  as  high  as  American  gold  stocks 
of  $ll-bllllon. 

Massive  demands  for  gold  would  probably 
be  met  by  a  formal  suspension  of  gold  con- 
vertibility. This  could  lead  to  a  series  of 
events  that  would  bring  chaos  to  the  mon- 
etary system. 

There  have  been  small  conversions  In  re- 
cent months  by  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
and  Switzerland. 


The  big  question  Is  how  much  longer  the 
surplus  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  will  continue  to  swallow  dollars. 

No  government  wants  to  trigger  a  dollar 
crisis,  but  many  are  nervous  over  the  size 
of  their  dollar  holdings  and  are  bringing 
increasing  pressure  on  the  United  States  to 
do  something  about  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  dollar  flight— a  20-year  string  of  defl- 
cits  In  the  American  balance  of  payments. 

(From  the  Sunday  Telegraph,  Apr.  11.  19711 
U.S.  Lead  Taken  by  Germany 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  the  United 
States  has  fallen  from  Its  position  as  holder 
of  the  largest  gold  and  exchange  reserves 
in  the  world. 

Figures  released  last  week  show  that  the 
West  German  reserves,  including  about 
$10,000  million  (£4,000  million)  for  dollars 
have  exceeded  those  of  the  United  States, 
which  stand  at  $14,600  million. 

The  change  Is  a  refiectlon  of  a  growing  dol- 
lar balance-of-payment8  crisis  which  is  caus- 
ing uneasiness  In  Western  financial  circles. 

Its  root  problem  Is  American  expenditure 
on  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  military  over- 
seas. Last  year  the  balance  of  payments  def- 
icit was  $10,700  mllUon  and  it  Is  expected  to 
be  extremely  large  again  this  year. 

irtJROPEAN    SUPPLIES 

European  anxieties  over  the  large  supplies 
of  dollars  held  by  their  banks  are  believed  to 
have  been  voiced  by  Signer  Franco  Malfattl, 
President  of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities,  when  he  visited  Washington 
last  week. 

Making  the  situation  slightly  worse  Is  that 
as  the  United  States  recovers  from  Its  mild 
recession  It  Is  drawing  in  more  Imports. 

Mr.  David  Kennedy,  former  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  now  ambassador-at-largft 
set  ofr  last  week  on  a  world  to\ir  during  which 
he  wlU  discuss  trading  problems  in  a  number 
of  Western  capitals. 

[From  the  Dally  Progress,  Apr.  17.  19711 

PAn-H  IN  THE  Dollar 
Some  bad  news,  no  matter  how  underre- 
ported  for  a  time,  simply  will  not  go  away. 
What  with  My  Lai  trials.  Laotian  cam- 
paigns. Mideast  alarms,  8ST  votes,  ecolog- 
ical crusades  and  such,  not  much  has  been 
heard  recently  of  the  dollar's  chronic  prob- 
lems abroad. 

The  problems  have  not,  however,  gone 
away  That  old  balance  of  payments  devil  Is 
still  with  us  and.  If  anything.  Is  showing  signs 
of  again  becoming  a  headline  Issue. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  foreign  deficit  was  the 
largest  In  history— $10  bUllon.  We  paid  out 
that  much  more  for  goods  and  services,  in 
military  expenditures,  investments  and  other 
financial  transactions  than  we  took  In. 

This  year's  deficit,  while  expected  to  be 
somewhat  smaller,  will  stlU  be  uncomfort- 
ably huge  at  a  current  estimated  $6  billion- 
Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  traded 
at  a  considerable  profit  which  has  gone  far  to 
offset  losses  In  other  areas.  But  last  year's 
trade  surplus,  originally  targeted  for  $1.8 
bllUon.  had  shriveled  to  $660  mlUlon  by  the 
time  the  actual  accounts  were  In  and  the 
showing  is  expected  to  be  no  better  this  at 
next  year. 

Dollars  flowing  to  strong  economies,  par- 
ticularly West  Germany,  are  pressuring  in- 
flation and  thoughts  of  again  revaluing  up- 
ward some  currencies  and  converting  some 
of  the  surplus  dollars  Into  gold  from  the  va^ 
reserve.  Switzerland,  perhaps  as  a  pouM 
warning,  recently  cashed  In  $75  million  for 

U  S  gold  reserves  have  been  declining  in 
recent  months,  to  approximately  $11  bHUon- 
aUnost  a  billion  under  a  year  ago.  With  addi- 
tion of  the  Treasury's  holdings  in  foreign 
currencies  and  of  Special  Dravrlng  Rights,  the 
international  "paper  gold"  created  two  yean 
ago  by  the  free  world's  leading  economic  pow- 
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ers,  plus  automatic  loan  rights  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  total  U.S.  re- 
serves are  close  to  $15  billion.  But  this  Is  still 
far  short  of  the  dollars  In  foreign  hands. 

Foreign  bankers  have  been  making  tin- 
happy  noises,  particularly  as  to  the  absence 
of  any  significant  corrective  measvires.  On  a 
recent  U.S.  visit.  Sir  Frederic  Seebohm, 
chairman  of  Britain's  Barclay's  Bank,  largest 
Ixmklng  group  in  the  world  outside  the 
United  States,  suggested  a  ran  on  American 
gold  would  not  be  out  of  the  question. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  likely.  The  ef- 
fect, widely  recognized,  on  economies  other 
than  American  could  be  disastrous.  But  If  un- 
pleasantness and  even  pain  In  our  dealings 
abroad  are  to  be  avoided,  some  steps  to  put 
our  accounts  In  better  shape  are  essential. 
Bringing  our  own  inflation  under  control 
would  be  an  excellent  beginning  and  dimin- 
ishing the  drain  of  the  Vietnamese  war  would 
be  a  great  help. 

Some  sign  of  a  policy  In  Washington  on 
the  deficits  other  than  "Just  throwing  them 
over  the  shoulder."  as  Sir  Frederic  com- 
plained, might  also  help. 

Despite  Its  problems,  the  dollar  Is  the 
medium  exchange  of  the  world's  still  in- 
disputably largest  and  strongest  economy. 
That  and  the  faith  that  in  the  long  run  It  Is 
as  good  as  gold  are  Its  great  strengths  as 
the  world's  basic  reserve  currency,  which 
status  up  to  now  has  permitted  us  to  pump 
out  dollars  as  if  the  world's  capacity  and 
tolerance  were  Infinite. 

Faith  is  a  wonderful  thing.  When  strong, 
it  can  move  mountains  and  power  a  world 
economy.  But  sustaining  It  occasionally  re- 
quires tossing  something  a  little  more  tan- 
gible than  good  Intentions  Into  the  pot. 

ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    UN- 
TIL   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


some  Members  of  the  Senate,  commented 
tliat  it  was  the  finest  high  school  band 
and  choir  they  had  ever  heard  since  they 
came  to  Washington. 

I  must  say,  it  is  not  only  the  finest 
concert  I  have  ever  heard  since  I  came 
to  Washington,  but  also  the  finest  I  have 
heard  in  Illinois — which  means  that  it 
could  be  looked  on  parochially  by  those 
of  us  in  Illinois  as  the  best  in  the 
country. 

These  young  people  have  come  to 
Washington  to  study  and  learn  more 
about  their  Government,  to  understand 
better  the  democratic  process  and  to  see 
how  it  works.  They  will  take  back  that 
knowledge  with  them,  but  while  here 
they  have  contributed  to  a  wonderful 
and  inspiring  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  150  young  people  get  together 
and  dedicate  themselves  to  bringing 
about  harmony  through  the  use  of  their 
voices  and  the  playing  of  musical  instru- 
ments. 

May  they  be  an  inspiration  to  us  to 
find  ways  to  bring  about  harmony  among 
all  the  American  people  as  well  as  the 
people  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovkrn  when 
he  introduced  S.  1773  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


THE  LINCOLN  COMMUNITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  WIND  ENSEMBLE  AND 
(X>LLEGIATE  LINCOLNAIRES,  OF 
LINCOLN,  ILL. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Music  Depart- 
ment of  the  Lincoln  Community  High 
School,  to  the  150  members  of  the  Wind 
Ensemble  and  the  Collegiate  Lincoln- 
aires,  to  Superintendent  Robert  W.  Jones 
of  the  Lincoln  Community  High  School, 
to  Directors  Alan  Tidaback  and  William 
Smock,  and  to  the  12  chaperones,  who 
have  today,  through  the  arrangements 
made  by  Joy  Webb,  secretary,  made  it 
possible  to  give  a  perfectly  wonderful 
concert  in  the  Senate  rotimda  in  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building. 

People  standing  there  listening  to  it 
along  with  members  of  the  staff  and 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY- 
MAY   3 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  when  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  made  his  brilliant  and  cour- 
ageous appeal  for  social  justice  in  Po- 
land, he  was  acting  in  the  progressive 
tradition  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  wliich  established  a  modem  con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  parliamentary 
system. 

As  we  celebrate  Polish  Constitution 
Day,  I  would  like  to  recall  Cardinal 
Wyszynski's  appeal  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gious life,  the  right  to  social  justice,  the 
right  to  truthful  information,  freedom 
of  speech,  the  right  to  good  living  condi- 
tions, and  the  right  to  live  without  fear 
of  official  persecution. 

These  freedoms,  these  rights  are  safe- 
guarded in  any  modem,  democratic  con- 
stitutional system.  The  dedication  of 
Cardinal  Wyszynski  and  the  people  of 
Poland  to  these  freedoms  and  rights, 
after  decades  of  denial,  testifies  to  their 
faith  that  one  day  Poland  will  be  truly 
free.  Their  independent  spirit  continues 
to  survive  the  restrictions  and  repres- 
sions imposed  by  Communist  rule. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Poland 
for  their  perseverance  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity. I  congratulate,  as  well,  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  heritage  who  maintain 
their  devotion  to  freedom  and  to  Polish 
traditions. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  3,  1971,  on  the 
occasion  of  PoUsh  Constitution  Day,  Col. 
Casimir  I.  Lenard,  executive  director  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  addressed 
a  Ixmcheon  of  the  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington,  D.C.  This  was  an  honor 
for  Colonel  Lenard  and  for  the  Polish 
American  Congress  of  which  my  distin- 
guished friend  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski  is 
president.  Even  more,  it  was  an  honor 
and  tribute  for  all  Polish  Americans, 
since  Colonel  Lenard  was  invited  to  speak 
as  a  representative  of  more  than  12  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  share  with  my  col- 


leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Colonel  Lenard  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Colonel  Lenard's  speech 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Casimir  I.  Lenard.  ExECL-rrvE  Di- 
rector, Polish  American  Congress,  Before 
THE  National  Press  Clxtb,  May  3,  1971 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Distinguished 
guests,  members  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
ladies  and  gentlemen — it  Is  Indeed  an  honor 
to  be  with  you  today  as  a  representative  of 
jver    twelve    million    Americans    of    Polish 
descent. 

At  the  outset,  I  believe  It  behooves  me  to 
Impress  upon  you  that  the  time  allotted  me, 
generous  as  It  Is,  does  not  allow  a  truly  In- 
depth  explanation  of  the  complexities  which 
exist  in  my  subject,  which  Is:  The  Role  of 
Polish  Americans  in  the  East  European 
Crisis.  I  will,  however,  attempt  to  cover  the 
most  Important  facts  of  the  situation  .  .  . 
the  "situation"  being  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  country  of  Poland  and  the  Ameri- 
can Polonia. 

Polonla  encompasses  those  of  Polish  des- 
cent living  In  areas  other  than  Poland.  These 
are  the  people  who  have  either  fied  Poland 
to  escape  oppression  or  sought  other  coun- 
tries more  conducive  to  being  a  better  home 
for  their  families  and  themselves.  The  Ameri- 
can Polonla  has  one  great  and  consuming 
goal  .  .  .  and  that  Is  to  be  better  Americana. 
In  being  good  Americans,  Polonla  also  feels 
a  strong  bond  between  Itself  and  the  mother 
country.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
outline  how  the  Polonla,  as  It  exists,  came 
about  and  what  It  really  Is. 

Some  historians  of  Polish-American  rela- 
tions begin  their  history  with  the  name  of 
John  of  Kolno — (a  town  In  Mazovla,  Poland) 
who  allegedly  discovered  America  In  1476, 
while  piloting  an  expedition  commissioned 
by  King  Christian  of  Denmark.  The  noted 
Polish  scholar.  Professor  Boleslaw  Olszewlcz, 
suggests  that  this  tale  be  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  legends  for  lack  of  documentary 
evidence. 

The  immigration  of  Poles  to  America  U 
generally  divided  into  the  following  periods: 
that  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  "economic"  Immigration  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
"political"  Immigration  of  the  twentieth 
century.  As  early  as  October  of  1608,  twelve 
years  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  several  Poles  arrived  at 
Jamestown,  having  been  engaged  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  for  the  express  purpose  ol 
manufacturing  glass,  pitch  and  tar  for  export 
to  England.  These  pioneers  of  Amerlctm  in- 
dustry also  pioneered  American  civil  liber- 
ties— and  here  I  might  say  that  perhaps  Poles 
were  an  early  forerunner  of  the  great  labor 
movement  In  the  United  States  which  exists 
today.  The  small  band  of  Poles  in  Jamestown 
refused  to  work  when  they  were  denied  rep- 
resentation in  the  first  legislative  assembly 
on  the  American  continent,  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  held  In  July,  1619,  at 
Jamestown. 

Until  recently.  It  was  not  fully  realized 
by  the  Americans,  not  even  by  some  In  the 
American-Polish  element  itself,  that  Poles 
also  had  played  a  significant  part  among  the 
earlier  immigration  of  liberty-loving  spirits 
from  among  Europe's  soldiers,  politicians.  In- 
tellectuals,  and  artists — and  they  were  not 
behind  other  nationalities  In  contributing 
their  quota  of  creative  effort  to  the  colorful 
pattern  of  modem  America. 

The  names  of  a  few  personalities  such  as 
General  Casimir  Pulaski,  General  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  both  of  whom  fought  In  the 
American  Revolutionary  War,  Madame  Hel- 
ena Modrzejewska  (Modjeska)  or  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewskl  are  popular  all  over  the  world. 
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But  tbe  names  of  hundreds  and  tboustnds 
of  others  are  usually  forgotten:  Dr.  Alei  an- 
der  Cxirtlus.  the  fotinder  of  the  first  lilgh 
school  In  New  York  In  1659;  the  oldest  and 
largest  Polish  family  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, Zaborowskl  (Zabrlsklei.  settled  in  the 
Dutch  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  first  men- 
tioned in  1662;  the  family  of  John  Anthony 
Sadowskl — pioneers  of  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Kentucky  and  Ohio,  known  todar  as 
the  Sandusky  family,  first  noted  in  1  r35; 
P.  Sobolewskl,  journalist,  editor  of  the  Irst 
Polish -American  magazine  printed  In  the 
United  States.  In  1841;  J.  Tyssawskl,  staltes- 
man;  Dr.  Felix  P.  Wlerzblckl.  ploneeij  of 
California;  A.  Deblnskl.  civic  leader;  Coirad 
Norwld,  poet;  Count  Adam  Ourowskl.  j  au- 
thor; Sir  C.  8.  Oaowski  and  C.  Blelawskl.len- 
glneers,  are  among  those  not  usually  remem- 
bered. I 

At  this  point  of  my  historical  review  I  must 
pause  and  reiterate  the  significance  of  I  to- 
day's date.  It  was  on  May  3rd  In  1791.  barely 
two  years  after  the  adoption  of  Its  Consti- 
tution by  the  United  States,  that  Poland 
without  a  bloody  revolution  or  even  with- 
out a  disorder  succeeded  )n  reforming  I  her 
public  life  and  m  eradicating  her  inie|Tial 
decline.  But  this  great  rebirth  and  assertion 
of  democracy  came  to  the  Poles  too  late  iind 
did  not  forestall  the  third  partition  of  JPO- 
land  In  1795  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 
With  special  observances  In  both  Chaml^ers, 
the  Congress  demonstrates  today  America's 
friendship  toward  the  Polish  nation.  wios4^ 
millennial  heritage  of  Christianity  and  par-' 
tlclpatlon  In  the  growth  of  Western  culture 
Is  now  being  ruthlessly  suppressed  by 
munlst  tyranny. 

More   than   one  hundred   Polish   fs 
arrived  In  the  United  States  and  settle 
Texas  and  established  the  first   Polish 
tlement  at  Panna  Maria  near  San  Ant 
in  1854. 

The  Polish  exiles  were  not  Immune  to  I  the 
great  crisis  of  the  19th  Century  which  ful- 
minated in  the  Civil  War.  The  numbef  of 
Poles  living  m  the  United  States  at  that  i^me 
Is  established  at  30,000.  General  Wlodzlmlerz 
Krzyzanowskl  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond 
to  President  Lincoln's  appeal  for  volunteers 
by  organizing  a  mllltla  company  in  Wash- 
ington. Another  exile  from  Poland.  Joaeph 
Karge.  from  Poznan.  became  Commander  of 
the  New  Jersey  Cavalry.  As  a  General.  Karge 
accepted  in  1870,  the  chair  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  literature  at  Princeton  Unlwer- 
sUy.  Among  those  prominent  In  the  Con- 
federate Army  are  General  Brigadier  Zebilon 
York  and  Colonel  K.  Tochman,  who  omgl- 
nated  the    'Polish  Brigade  of  New  Orleaiis." 

Another  famous  Polish  name  Is  Ignace  LJan 
Paderewski.  composer,  pianist,  and  stajtes- 
man.  His  efforts  Influenced  President  Wijod- 
row  Wilson  to  mention  the  cause  of  Polieind 
In  the  Fourteen  Points  that  he  submitted  to 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  in  1018. 
In  1919.  after  the  restoration  of  a  Perish 
State,  Paderewski  was  appointed  Prime 
Ister  of  Poland.  In  World  War  II  about 
OOO  Americans  of  Polish  descent  served  In 
the  American  forces,  which  Is  an  extremely 
high  percentage  In  comparison  with  other 
national  groups.  , 

The  Poles  In  America  formed  their  cpm- 
munlty  life  around  the  Chiirch  and  their  fra- 
ternal organizations — many  of  these  orgfinl- 
zatlons  have  been  In  existence  for  ovef  90 
years  and  have  helped  to  sustain  the  lioles 
as  a  homogeneous  group.  Successive  w^ves 
of  Immigrants  served  to  maintain  a  llnlp  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  Poland,  how- 
ever, changes  in  the  political  arena  in  Po- 
land and  Europe  after  World  War  II  liad 
their  effect  on  the  Polonia.  and  it  became 
apparent  that  a  central  organization  w|dch 
would  adjust  its  program  to  the  needs  and 
purposes  of  the  American  Polonia  was!  re- 
quired. Such  an  organization  came  Intoi  ex- 
istence in  1944  when  5,000  delegates  repre- 
senting all  Polish  American  fraternal,  c  ivlc, 


educational,  btislness  and  professional  orga- 
nizations, together  with  eminent  prelates 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Polish 
National  Catholic  churches,  agreed  on  a 
unified  action  In  behalf  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Poland  and  for  the  betterment  of 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry.  And  thus  was 
born  the  Polish  American  Congress— the  or- 
ganization I  represent  here  today— and 
whose  President,  Mr.  Aioyslus  A.  Mazewskl 
is  here  with  us.  It  was  the  first  large  body  of 
Americans  that  strenuously  opposed  many 
of  the  unjustified  concessions  that  the  West- 
ern Alliance  granted  the  Soviet  Union  in 
particular  and  communism  in  general  during 
World  War  n  and  its  aftermath. 

Subsequent  developments  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene  that  culminated  in  the  outbreak 
of  the  Cold  War  in  1948,  proved  the  PAC 
position  and  forewarning  to  be  correct.  This 
opposition,  however,  to  the  unwarranted  cod- 
dling of  the  Kremlin  tyrants  and  their  de- 
sign for  world  domination,  has  been  only  one 
aspect  of  the  mutll-faceted  activities  that 
were  planned  for  the  PAC  twenty-seven  years 

ago. 

In  parallel  pursuits,  the  Polish  American 
Congress  strove  to  serve  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry,  known  collectively  as  American 
Polonia.  in  many  and  diverse  ways— in  pol- 
itics on  local,  state,  and  federal  levels;  in 
education;  in  civic  undertakings;  in  the 
study  of  sociological  problems  and  a  search 
for  their  solution;  In  supporting  cultural 
institutions  and  subsidizing  studies  in  Polish 
American  history;  in  supporting  the  Polish 
American  press;  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  „ .  ^ 

In  the  first  phase  of  Its  history,  the  PAC 
devoted  the  major  part  of  its  resources  and 
energy  in  acquainting  American  public  opin- 
ion with  the  right  of  the  Polish  nation  to 
full  freedom  and  independence  with  a  fully 
recognized  and  accepted  western  boundary 
along  the  Odra-Nysa  (Oder-Nelss)  rivers. 

Toward  this  end.  PAC  representatives  con- 
ferred with  the  wartime  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  with  every  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  nation  in  a  post-war  era- Tru- 
man. Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
now  President  Nixon.  Comprehensive  memo- 
randa have  been  presented  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State — Byrnes.  Stettlnlvis,  Acheson,  Dul- 
les, Rusk  and  Rogers. 

The  case  for  a  free  and  Independent  Po- 
land within  the  framework  of  America's  en- 
lightened self-interest,  has  been  presented 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  to  mass  com- 
munications media  in  numerous  papers  and 
publications. 

The  PAC  had  articulate  delegations  at 
the  constituent  assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  San  Francisco  in  1945  and  at  the 
conference  in  Paris  in  1948.  The  PAC  sup- 
ported United  States  economic  assistance 
to  Poland  and  strongly  favors  cultural  ex- 
changes between  the  American  and  Polish 
people. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  current  situation 
and  the  December  1970  events  in  Poland. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  need  to 
repeat  the  chronology  of  the  tragic  events 
which  took  place  in  the  Polish  Baltic  ports 
We  are  all  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
actions,  the  deaths  and  the  injuries.  I  do 
believe,  however,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider their  reasons. 

The  prevailing  opinion  In  the  West  is 
that  the  main  reason  for  the  riots  was  the 
exorbitant  raise  in  the  price  of  the  basic 
commodities.  In  my  opinion,  this  approach 
Is  not  entirely  correct.  The  raise  in  prices 
was  only  the  proverbial  "straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back."  Under  the  calm  surface 
of  the  national  life  in  Poland,  there  was 
and  is  a  very  strong  undercurrent  of  revolt — 
a  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  communist 
rule  and  with  the  economic  conditions  cre- 
ated by  the  communist  regime.  The  basic 
element  we  are  looking  for  in  this  picture 


is  the  impatience  of  tbe  Polish  people  and 
their  hatred  of  the  conununlst  system. 

Proof  of  theee  assertions  can  be  found  in 
the  political  measures  taken  by  the  new  re- 
gime. Mr.  Glerek,  in  his  first  statement,  said 
that  tbe  line  of  communications  between  tbe 
party  and  the  ruling  personalities  and  the 
people  was  broken.  He  promised  to  restore 
it.  His  predecessor,  Gomulka,  be  said,  bad 
lost  touch  with  realities.  Glerek  also  stated 
that  the  party  recognized  its  mistakes.  This 
was  a  strong  condemnation. 

Secondly,  the  new  Premier  Plotr  Jaroeze- 
wlcz,  in  his  Inaugural  address  to  tbe  Sejm 
called  for  full  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  communist  government  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  Shortly  after  this.  In  one  of 
his  sermons,  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  enu- 
merated demands  which  were  tantamount  to 
a  political  program — these,  in  fact,  were 
aimed  at  the  restoration  of  true  democracy. 

Next,  they  promised  to  increase  the  role 
of  the  Parliament — they  would  give  it  the 
power  to  Implement  party  policies,  allocate 
monies,  control  housing,  etc.  The  new  re- 
gime also  promised  and  already  started  to 
reorganize  the  trade  unions — to  give  them 
more  freedom  of  a<ctlon,  to  move  from  tbe 
role  of  a  policeman  for  the  party  to  Its 
proper  role  as  a  defender  of  workers'  interest. 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
strong  position  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  took  on  February  19,  1971,  in  sup- 
porting the  Polish  workers  struggle  for  food 
and  freedom.  Another  significant  move  was 
the  liberalization  of  the  policy  vlz-a-vlz 
writers.  As  you  can  see,  these  were  not  eco- 
nomic steps. 

Now,  let  us  review  some  of  tbe  economic 
considerations.  Prices  were  lowered.  Wages 
were  increased.  And  the  party  made  some 
moves  to  alleviate  the  economic  difficulties, 
including  Increase  in  the  production  of  hous- 
ing. Glerek  obtained  some  help  from  Russia — 
the  amount  is  unknown  and  no  flgxjres  have 
been  published.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear. 
Poland  did  not  get  any  more  grain  from 
Russia  than  Mr.  Gomulka  announced  In  bis 
last  speech  to  the  workers  on  December  3, 
1970,  namely  2  million  tons.  There  was  addi- 
tional Russian  help  but  this  came  in  tbe 
form  of  either  supplies  or  currency  to  buy 
supplies  abroad.  Poland  needs  four  million 
tons  of  grain  and  in  order  to  sxirvlve  tbe 
current  ordeal  it  may  become  necessary  to 
kill  much  of  its  cattle  and  live  on  a  very  poor 
diet  until  harvest  time. 

It  is  not  clear  what  additional  economic 
Improvements  will  be  made — ^they  speak  in 
generalities.  They  speak  of  giving  more  in- 
centives, they  want  to  introduce  tbe  people 
to  the  decisionmaking  process,  and  they 
speak  of  reducing  the  power  of  arbitrary 
party  men,  the  shop  managers  who  had  their 
own  way  until  now,  and  they  also  speak  of 
utilizing  funds  from  the  enterprises  to  al- 
leviate most  glaring  hardships.  However,  no 
shift  has  been  made  to  decentralize  the 
economy.  All  of  this  amounts  to  an  easy  polit- 
ical and  economical  way  to  gain  the  people's 
confidence  and  to  give  the  people  some  in- 
centive to  work. 

The  last  Plenum  in  mid-April  made  some 
important  changes  in  Polish  agriculture — 
there  will  be  higher  taxes  on  land  but  there 
will  be  lesB  compulsory  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  the  peasants — they  won't 
have  to  surrender  the  food  at  a  lower  price 
and  therefore  have  an  Incentive  to  produce 
more  thus  helping  to  create  a  free  market. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  tbe  De- 
cember events  In  Poland  on  Eastern  Europe. 

In  East  Germany,  the  January  reforms  low- 
ered prices  and  were  aimed  at  improving  the 
lot  of  the  consumer. 

In  the  USSR  during  the  24th  Communist 
Party  Congress,  both  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin 
devoted  much  time  explaining  that  the  con- 
sumer will  be  able  to  obtain  more  goods  sinoe 
there  will  be  a  shift  from  heavy  industry  to 
consumer  products. 
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The  same  occiu-red  in  Bulgaria  and  Ro- 
mania where  Mr.  Ceausescu  promised  to  raise 
wages  by  20 'Te  and  to  reintroduce  freedom  of 
action  to  the  trade  unions. 

Our  next  question  naturally  is  what  will 
the  future  bring?  What  can  we  expect  to 
happen  in  Poland? 

This  is  difficult  to  judge — we  know  that 
Glerek  is  a  devoted  communist,  a  technocrat, 
one  who  used  a  strong  but  efficient  hand  in 
Silesia.  I  don't  believe  we  should  expect  any 
substantial  changes  in  the  existing  political 
system  in  Poland.  We  could  only  hope  for 
some  Improvements  in  the  economic  picture 
combined  with  some  increased  efficiency  in 
administration.  Even  if  Glerek  wanted  to 
make  some  basic  changes,  he  is  fully  aware 
there  is  a  certain  line  which  he  can't  cross 
because  If  he  does,  he  will  be  toppled  by  the 
Kremlin  Itself — he  Is  expected  to  work  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Communist  system. 
We  note  here  that  Glerek's  statements  about 
the  principle  of  rotation  and  about  the  Party 
being  at  fault  were  not  published  in  the  Rus- 
sian press  although  they  were  carried  in  the 
other  block  countries.  Now,  since  there  is  a 
certain  margin  of  freedom  left  to  the  rulers 
of  the  satellite  countries — and  this  was  not 
fully  exploited  by  Mr.  Gomiilka — one  can 
only  hope  that  this  margin  of  freedom  will  be 
utilized  by  Mr.  Glerek  and  here  Is  where  we 
could  hope  for  certain  Improvements.  Of 
course,  Russia  still  plays  the  dominant  role 
concerning  Poland's  future.  The  prevailing 
atmosphere  in  Poland  now  is  limited  but 
moderate  hope  for  betterment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  people  ara  of  the  opinion  that  if 
Mr.  Glerek  does  not  improve  the  situation  in 
a  matter  of  months,  they  are  going  to  riot 
again — there  is  a  constant  threat  of  a  gen- 
eral strike. 

At  this  point  in  my  discussion  I  must 
digress  and  bring  tbe  American  Polonia  into 
the  picture  again — I  reiterate  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Polonia  consider  themselves  as 
American  citizens  who  have  the  right  and 
consider  It  their  duty  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  Polish  matters  to  their  government 
and  fellow  Americans,  which  they  believe  to 
be  in  conformity  with  U.S.  interests.  We  co- 
operate with  the  Polish  political  emigration 
and  its  organs  for  the  achievement  of  our 
common  purposes.  We  endeavor  to  strength- 
en our  contacts  with  responsible  represent- 
atives of  other  East  European  nationality 
groups  within  the  American  community. 

In  this  political  activity  we  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  Polish  nation  and  the 
alien  government  Imposed  on  it  by  force.  I 
should  note  here  that  a  segment  of  U.S.  pub- 
lic opinion  still  does  not  fully  appreciate  this 
distinction.  The  Polonia  exercises  its  right 
and  recognizes  Its  duty  to  deny  moral  recog- 
nition to  that  government  and  its  claim  to 
express  the  will  of  the  Polish  Nation.  The 
Polish  communities'  denial  of  moral  recogni- 
tion to  the  Warsaw  government  is  a  power- 
ful obstacle  to  the  cynicism  and  hypocrisy  of 
those  Western  statesmen  who  seek  to  treat 
tbe  situation  in  Poland  as  normal  and  to 
build  a  bridge  of  understanding  with  the 
Russians  on  that  basis.  It  is.  however,  under- 
stood that  working  contacts  with  the  au- 
thorities in  Poland  are  sometimes  necessary. 
Those  of  us  who  make  such  contacts  take 
care,  in  performing  these  delicate  tasks,  to 
give  as  little  handle  as  possible  to  regime 
propaganda. 

As  the  ultimate  goals  for  Poland  we  con- 
sider the  recovery  of  external  political  inde- 
pendence and  internal  freedom  together  with 
the  country's  western  frontier  being  the  Oder 
and  Neisse.  It  is  in  the  true  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  Poland  should  be  free  and 
independent.  Poland  is  the  axis  of  the  East 
European  system.  As  long  as  Europe  is  de- 
prived of  Its  Eastern  half  It  cannot  be  united 
and  strong,  or  possess  the  necessary  balance. 
And  only  a  strong,  united  and  properly  bal- 
anced Europe  can  give  lasting  security  to  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  the  withdrawal 


of  Soviet  influence  to  the  Eastern  borders  of 
Poland  must  be  an  objective  of  long-term 
American  policy.  In  this  context  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  the  crucial  European  Secu- 
rity Conference,  which,  if  convened,  very 
well  may  be  our  last  chance  to  break  the  So- 
viet grip  on  Europe  and  bring  freedom  to  Its 
oppressed  nations. 

Keeping  the  above  in  mind  we  recognize 
the  need  for  continuing  aid  and  cultural  ex- 
changes with  Poland.  United  States  policy 
assumes  that  the  process  of  restoring  Po- 
land's external  Independence  and  enabling 
her  to  adopt  democratic  forms  of  national 
life  will  be  a  long  one.  In  the  hope  of  short- 
ening it,  the  U.S.  is  taking  practical  steps  to 
facilitate  trade  between  Poland  and  the  West, 
and  to  promote  cultural  exchanges.  From  the 
practical  point  of  view,  this  is  the  correct 
policy.  The  more  Poland's  economic  situ- 
ation improves  and  the  closer  its  cvilture 
links  with  the  West,  the  stronger  will  be 
the  morale  of  the  Polish  population  and  its 
ability  to  go  on  resisting  the  communist  in- 
vader. This  policy  should  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions.  Trade  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  Poland  must  not  be  an  end  in  them- 
selves, but  be  subordinated  to  the  overriding 
political  aim  of  helping  the  Polish  people  to 
free  themselves  from  foreign  tyranny.  The 
criterion  of  progress  will  not  be  simply  the 
increase  in  the  economic  turnover  measured 
in  figures,  or  the  number  of  exhibitions  ar- 
ranged on  either  side,  but  how  far  these  de- 
velopments contribute  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  strength  of  the  Polish  nation. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  the  planning  of 
American  economic  help  to  Poland  should 
lead  to  bold  initiatives  over  and  above  the 
current  mark.  In  this  connection  any  num- 
ber of  projects  could  be  mentioned:  Assist- 
ance m  the  form  of  grain  and  other  food- 
stuffs; modernization  of  Polish  industry 
through  training;  the  adoption  of  American 
patents  and  exchange  of  professional  people; 
expansion  of  Polish  tourism — the  Improve- 
ment of  existing  facilities  and  development 
of  new  hunting,  skiing  and  health  spas;  and 
also  the  creation  of  student  exchange  and  In- 
formation centers. 

At  this  point.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
the  Polonia  Is  deeply  sensitive  to  what  Is 
going  on  In  Poland  and  Europe — that  Is 
why  we  welcome  and  support  the  movement 
In  the  United  States  and  Exirope  In  demand- 
ing that  the  hideous  war  crimes  committed 
by  the  Russians  against  4200  Polish  officers 
during  World  War  II  be  brought  to  world 
attention.  We  support  our  Congress  In  Its 
Sense  of  Congress  Resolution  calling  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Instruct 
the  United  States  Delegate  at  the  United 
Nations  to  join  International  demands  for 
a  United  Nations  investigation  of  the  Katyn 
war  crimes.  I  recall,  that  in  Its  final  report, 
dated  December  1962.  the  Select  Committee 
Investigating  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  re- 
quested the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Instruct  the  United  States  delegation  to 
seek  the  establishment  of  an  International 
commission  which  would  Investigate  other 
mass  murders  and  crimes  against  humanity. 
I  flrmly  believe  that  had  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  been  carried  out 
then  the  occurrence  of  such  crimes  and  in- 
cidents that  followed  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

I  briefly  touch  upon  Polonla's  Interest  and 
need  to  participate  In  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
brations across  the  nation — showing  Amer- 
ica the  Polish  contribution  to  the  rich  mo- 
saic of  American  life.  I  mention  here  the 
preparations,  on  a  world-wide  scate,  to  honor 
in  1973  the  600th  Anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  famous  Polish  scholar  Mikolaj  Koper- 
nlk. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  Justice  to  the  sub- 
ject of  ethnicity  here  today — although  I  note 
In  the  room  a  large  group  of  people  deeply 
Involved  and  dedicated  to  this  subject  from 
the  point  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  hasten 


to  add  that  the  Polonia  has  lived  ethnicity 
since  Its  arrival  In  the  United  States — so  the 
subject  is  not  foreign  to  via.  We  wish  to  state 
publicly  that  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
Polish  heritage  and  the  manner  In  which  It 
supports  the  democratic  principles  of  this 
glorious  country  of  oujrs — which,  contrary  to 
some  visionaries  of  doom.  Is  not  going  to  fall 
apart.  We  see  Its  future  In  the  nourishing 
of  the  ethnic  spirit,  using  the  best  of  eth- 
nicity as  a  transfusion  to  save  an  ailing 
America. 

Our  Involvement  in  US.  politics  woxild 
require  a  great  deal  of  discussion;  suffice  It 
to  say.  we  are  very  proud  of  oiir  legislators 
of  Polish  descent  and  others  that  represent 
us  and  we  wish  to  express  otir  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  what  they  have  done  for  us  up  to 
date.  At  this  juncture  however  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  did  not  state,  that  PcAonla  haa 
matured  pcdltlcally  and  no  longer  belongs  to 
one  party.  We  welcome  discussion  and  rep- 
resentation on  both  Bides  of  the  political 
spectrum  and  state  that  our  approach  to 
politics  has  become  very  pragmatic— dont 
take  us  for  granted. 

Since  my  topic  deals  with  Polonla's  rela- 
tionship to  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe, 
I  close  with  this  thought : 

Polonia  Is  willing  and  able  to  assist  the 
people  of  Poland  and  Eastern  Europe  In  Its 
difficult  period — and  obviously  has  tised  » 
great  deal  of  restraint  and  mature  judgment 
In  Its  actions  and  public  pronouncements. 
We  could  only  hope,  that  the  new  leaders  of 
Poland  will  recognize  this  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 


MAY  DAY  IN  "WASHINQTON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
very  symbolic  that  the  same  day,  May  3, 
was  May  Day  so  far  as  the  demonstra- 
tions here  in  Washington  were  con- 
cerned. I  should  like  to  commend  the 
law  enforcement  officials,  whether  they 
be  from  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
military,  for  the  maimer  in  which  they 
preserved  freedom — the  freedom  to  go  to 
work,  the  freedom  to  move  down  the 
avenues,  the  freedom  of  tourists  to  cc«ne 
to  Washington — many  young  people 
having  come  here  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  to  see  their  Capital — and  the 
freedom  of  people  to  continue  with 
their  normal  plans. 

I  am  deeply  sympathetic  with  all  of 
those  who  have  tried  to  evidence  their 
concern  through  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free 
speech,  to  emphasize  their  desire  and  the 
desire  of  all  Americans  to  see  this  tragic 
war  in  Indochina  ended  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  things.  It 
is  wrong  to  have  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  stopping  democratic  institutions,  the 
very  institutions  that  would  be  able  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  halt  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  and  to  try 
to  stop  the  Government. 

I  would  say,  as  President  Lincoln  so 
eloquently  expressed  It,  In  Springfield, 
when  he  was  addressing  the  young  men 
in  the  Lyceum — and  I  paraphrase  his 
thought — that  there  is  no  grievance  that 
is  justification  or  rectiflcaticm  for  mob 
rule. 

We  cotild  not  accede,  no  matter  how 
many  of  us  are  devoted  to  finding  ways 
of  ending  this  war,  to  mob  rule  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  very  ssmabollc 
that  this  was  done  on  May  3,  1971. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cofi- 
mend  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  have  prepamd 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  grat- 
itude of  the  Senate  for  the  fine  work  d($ie 
by  the  police  during  this  time  of  disturb- 
ances here  in  Washington.  I  shall  In- 
troduce the  resolution  tomorrow.  It  is  i^ 
hope  that  a  great  many  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  become  oo- 
sponsors. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  i  to 
me  so  that  I  could  make  my  announce- 
ment. I  shall  welcome  his  cosponsorshfp. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thapk 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  very  mujch 
indeed.  I  feel  certain  that  we  all  rec<>g- 
nize  that  in  actions  of  this  type  mistakes 
are  made  on  both  sides.  There  was  exctss 
on  the  side  of  some  demonstrators  apd 
there  was  moderation  on  the  part  of 
some,  too.  There  was  probably  some  ex- 
cess on  the  side  of  those  who  were  card- 
ing out  the  law  through  the  process  i  of 
government.  I  am  sure  that  some  mis- 
takes will  be  revealed  as  having  baen 
committed  that  day.  However,  I  feel  that 
these  mistakes  were  made  through  thfeir 
motivation  to  be  diligent  in  carrying  but 
their  duty.  ' 

I  trust  that  such  mistakes  wUl  be  rec- 
tified in  the  future,  and  that  we  \»ill 
learn  by  our  errors  and  not  have  a  repeat 
of  this  kind  of  experience  on  either  side. 


Oovemment  from  the  streets  and  gutters 
of  the  Nation.  And.  in  my  judgment, 
never  again  should  any  mass  demon- 
strating groups  be  allowed  to  come  into 
the  Mall  and  park  areas  and  establish 
their  camps,  depriving  tourists  and  other 
law-abiding  Americans  legitimate  access 
to  our  national  shrines  and  museums. 
These  are  areas  which  are  paid  for  by 
all  the  people,  and  they  must  be  kept 
open  for  all  the  people. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  normal  Gov- 
ernment activities  have  gone  on  without 
interruption  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  radicals  to  bring  the  Govenmient  of 
the  United  States  to  a  halt  and  to  its 
knees.  Much  credit  goes  to  the  various 
poUce  elements  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  to  the  troops  who,  de- 
spite every  effort  to  harass  them,  main- 
tained a  purposeful  calm  and  kept  traf- 
fic moving  and  Government  in  operation. 
They  deserve  the  thanks  and  commenda- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
announced  intention  of  offering  a  resolu- 
tion on  tomorrow  commending  the  law 
enforcement  officers.  I  hope  that  he  also 
has  in  mind  including  our  thanks  to  the 
troops  on  duty  for  their  services  in  this 
emergency  situation. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  adopt  a  firmer 
and  harder  policy  against  these  illegal 
and  disloyal  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions. As  a  Government,  we  must  not  and 
will  not  give  in  to  tliis  type  of  coercion. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  RECOGI 
INO  SENATOR  HART 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  ijlr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tHat 
the  order  for  the  recognition  of  toe 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  at  this  time  be  vacated. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  teti- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  order^. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
dent,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  toe 
Senate  proceed,  under  the  order  of  yes- 
terday, to  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tetn- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  morning  business  for  a  period  of 
30  minutes,  with  statements  made  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  SO-CALLED  PEACE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  i  so- 
called  peace  demonstrations  that  h*ve 
been  taking  place  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
for  the  last  few  days  are  a  national  As- 
grace  and  actually  constitute  open  rebel- 
lion. If  these  people  are  so  dissatisUed 
with  our  country,  I  wish  they  would 
leave  it.  In  fact,  I  would  contribute  to 
a  fimd  to  send  them  on  a  one-way  trip 
to  Hanoi,  which  they  like  so  well,  or  to 
China  or  Russia. 

I  believe  Americans  are  fed  up  mto 
radical  and  disloyal  efforts  to  direct  our 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  orders  for  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  previously  granted 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transEu:tion  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rc^. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CURRENT  DOLLAR  CRISIS  AND 
THE  BASIC  INJUSTICE  OP  OUR 
EUROPEAN  OCCUPA-nON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  in  West  Germany,  on  a  trip  with 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  we  were 
told  that  there  was  no  imemplojrment  in 
that  grreat  country;  in  fact,  their  pros- 
perity had  reached  the  point  where  they 
were  importing  2,700.000  workers  Into 
the  country  from  other  lands,  including 
citizens  of  nations  behind  the  Iroi  Cur- 
tain. 

At  a  U.S.  Pershing  missile  base  In 
southern  Germany  a  yoimg  GI  from  my 
State  of  Missouri  asked  me  why  his  wife 
could  not  work  on  the  base.  He  said : 

There  are  many  women  working  on  the 
base,  I  was  drafted  to  come  over  here  to  de- 
fend this  country,  my  wife  came  with  me, 
we  have  no  money,  and  she  would  be  glad 
to  take  the  same  salary  that  is  being  paid 
the  civilians  who  are  working  on  the  base. 

When  I  thereupon  asked  the  com- 
manding general  of  said  base  to  reply  to 
this  GI,  he  stated,  "The  answer  is  sim- 
ple— toe  Germans  won't  allow  it.  They 
prefer  to  fill  the  civilian  jobs  with  their 
own  people."  As  is  the  general  custom, 
the  rates  we  pay  are,  higher  than  the 
prevailing  rates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  yield  at  this  point  because 
I  wish  to  make  a  conunent  and  perhaps 
ask  a  question  before  he  gets  into  the 
main  part  of  his  address. 

The  Germans  are  not  allowing  de- 
dependents  of  American  servicemen  to 
work  on  U.S.  bases;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  what  I 
was  told  by  the  general  commanding  the 
base  in  question.  The  next  day  I  went  to 
another  base  and  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion. The  commanding  officer  told  us 
that  only  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
people  were  allowed  to  work  on  the  base. 

I  then  asked  for  the  figures  and  was 
told  there  were  775  German  civilians 
working  on  this  U.S.  base  yet  only  70 
Americans  were  allowed  to  work  on  that 
same  base. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield   further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true  there  ap- 
peared in  the  press  a  few  days  ago  a 
story  to  the  effect  that  the  wives  and 
dependents  of  American  GI's  will  now  be 
allowed  to  do  KP? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes,  I  beUeve  I 
read  the  item  the  majority  leader  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  is  a 
true  statement  of  fact.  It  just  brings  us 
back  again — and  I  know  of  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator's  interest  in  this 
question — to  the  fact  that  we  have  525,- 
000  military  personnel  and  dependents, 
not  in  West  Germany  only  but  in  West- 
em  Europe.  To  maintain  those  525,000 
military  personnel  and  dependents 
takes  $14  billion  out  of  the  defense  bud- 
get every  year.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  be  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  flgiire  has 
never  been  contravened  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  it  has  been  cited  time 
and  time  again.  This  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  a  question  that  will  achieve  more 
importance. 

I  will  allow  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri to  proceed  on  my  time  for  the 
remainder  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  toe 
next  morning  toe  papers  over  toere  re- 
ported a  lecture,  a  warning,  that  was 
being  given  to  us  by  their  financial  lead- 
ers with  respect  to  the  careless  manner 
in  which  we  back  here  were  handling  our 
own  financial  problems. 

Some  8  years  ago  I  began  presenting  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  floor  a  grow- 
ing apprehension  about  our  foreign  poli- 
tical, military  and  economic  policies; 
policies  which  were  and  are  causing  a 
sharp  rise  in  our  persistent  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  At  that  time  I 
warned  that  this  continuing  outflow  of 
American  dollars  could  only  result  In 
severe  damage  to  the  value  of  the  dollar 
Itself. 

Since  1963,  on  this  floor,  I  have  warned 
again  and  again  about  that  gtowlng 
danger;  and  as  of  this  morning  we  face 
it  in  more  practical  fashion. 

Financial  experts  pointed  out  only  last 
week  that — 

Such  recent  financial  crises  as  those  of 
1967  and  1969  were  the  result  of  ^)eculatlon 
and  panic;  whereas  this  latest  crisis  of  today 
Is  the  calculated  work  of  European  money- 
men,  serving  notice  to  the  tJnlted  States  that 
they  were  tired  of  the  rules  of  the  game. 

"Flexing  new  financial  muscles  of  their 
own,  and  fed  up  with  wtiat  they  saw  as  the 
UJS.  failure  to  live  up  to  Its  obligations,  they 
were  debating  a  decisive  new  step  away  from 
the  system  that  was  virtually  dictated  by  the 
trtumphamt  United  States  at  Bretton  Woods, 
N.H.,  27  years  ago.  There  was  a  growing  rift 
In  the  Atlantic  alliance,  and  the  consequences 
would  be  as  sweeping  as  they  were  Incalcul- 
able. 

"What  had  forced  this  dramatic  show- 
down? At  bottom,  of  covirse,  the  Europeans 
were  reacting  to  the  endless  deficits  In  the 
VB.  balance  of  payments,  a  resuit  of  the 
country's  chronic  Inability  to  earn  as  much 
as  it  spends  and  invests  abroad.  La£t  year 
saw  the  biggest  deficit  yet,  a  staggering  (9.8 
billion,  and  In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  the  VS.  chalked  up  a  record  quarterly 
deficit  estimated  at  $6  billion — as  much  as 
Bome  had  predicted  for  all  of   1971." 

The  above  remarks  were  in  an  article 
In  Newsweek  magazine  which  came  out 
before  the  start  of  the  present  dollar 
crisis  in  Eiirope. 

In  any  case,  I  would  serve  notice  to  this 
administration,  as  I  did  to  the  past  ad- 
ministration, that  H  this  policy  of  send- 
ing some   $100   million   a  day  out  o^ 


this  country  in  a  fruitless  effort  to 
finance  most  of  toe  rest  of  the  world  and 
defend  most  of  the  world  is  not  changed, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  could  well  con- 
tinue to  disintegrate,  to  the  point  ol 
catastrophe. 

For  over  5  years,  some  of  us  in  toe 
Senate,  led  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  have  been  urging  that  toe  United 
States  reduce  substantially  Its  military 
posture  in  Europe,  and  surely  toe  above 
gives  further  justification  to  this  request. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  rec- 
ognized on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  endorse  and  associate  myself  with 
everything  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  just  ssud.  I  was  on  the 
trip  that  he  discusses.  Everywhere  we 
went,  he  asked  many,  many  questions. 
Some  of  toe  answers  were  rather  vague, 
and  some,  of  course,  were  even  harder  to 
understand. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  is  taking  the 
position  that  the  overall  military  posture 
in  Europe  should  be  cut  down  in  its  role 
as  a  supplement  to  the  deterrent  power 
that  we  have  at  the  present  time.  What 
we  find  fault  with  is  the  mix — who  is 
doing  what  and  giving  how  much  as  a 
contribution  to  this  overall  military 
posture. 

Much  of  toe  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  is  predicated 
upon  a  situation  that  existed  immediately 
after  World  War  n.  Then  Europe  was 
bankrupt  and  we  were  booming.  Now 
the  tables  have  turned.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  President,  we  learned  that  in 
Germany,  which  has  a  population  of  91 
million  people,  they  import  some  2,700,- 
000  foreign  workers.  An  American  wife 
cannot  get  a  job  even  on  an  American 
base.  Why?  Because  that  job  has  to  be 
reserved  for  Gterman  Nationals.  This,  for 
me,  is  hard  to  understand. 

We  went  to  Austria.  Austria  is  not  a 
partner  in  NATO,  but  we  Senators 
wanted  to  get  a  closeup  idea  of  the 
situation  there.  Austria  we  foimd  has 
only  a  2-percent  unemplosnnent  rate, 
while  in  this  country  we  have  an  average 
rate  of  between  6  and  7  percent.  Austria 
is  booming  too. 

What  we  are  sajring  it  toat  a  greater 
contribution  has  to  be  made  by  our  allies. 
After  all,  toey  have  at  least  as  much,  and 
even  more,  at  stake  than  we  have  in 
Europe.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  back  some 
of  our  troops.  We  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
relax  some  of  our  commitments,  Just  so 
we  can  help  bring  about  financial  sta- 
bility in  this  country.  That  is  what  toe 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  sajring. 

No  one  is  saying  that  the  overall  forces 
in  Europe  should  be  cut  down,  but  why, 
in  toe  name  of  commonsense,  do  we  alone 
have  to  live  up  to  our  commitments,  while 
not  one  of  the  NATO  alliance  members 
has  done  the  same?  That  Is  what  we  are 
talking  about,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  I  think  this  Oovemment  has  to  put 
its  foot  down.  We  have  to  begin  to  talk 


about  American  problems.  We  have  al- 
wajns  understood  our  allies'  problems,  but 
they  never  seem  to  imderstand  ours.  To- 
day Europe  is  booming.  I  say  fine,  mar- 
velous. But  we  are  not  booming.  Yet  our 
commitment  goes  up  and  up  and  up.  and 
they  have  not  fulfilled  toeir  own. 

I  hope  this  country,  through  its  Gov- 
ernment, end  througrh  the  Congress,  will 
begin  to  assert  itself  so  that  we  can  bring 
about  some  semblance  of  equity  within 
our  organization  as  to  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  defend  and  protect  their  own 
sGcurltv 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  stdd. 

Also,  after  reading  all  of  his  speech, 
and  listening  to  most  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  has 
said,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  begin  to 
look  after  our  own  interests.  I  would  say 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  colloquy  htid  on 
the  fioor  this  afternoon,  we  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  an  amendment — not 
a  resolution,  but  an  timendment — to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  U.S.  troops 
and  dependents  in  Europe,  and  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  nimiber  of 
525,000  now,  which  calls  for  taking  out 
of  the  defense  budget,  I  repeat,  $14  billion 
every  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  that  while  we  were  there  we 
were  told  about  toe  ministers  confer- 
ence of  the  NATO  organization  in  De- 
cember of  last  year.  There  certain 
pledges  were  made  that  over  a  period  of 
5  years  they  might  spend  anywhere  from 
$500  million  to  $5  billion.  That  is  only  a 
pledge,  and  that  is  not  enough,  when  we 
realize  that  we  sJretuiy  spend  about  $14 
billion.  That  just  is  not  enough. 

Do  the  Senators  want  to  know  why 
they  held  that  craiference  in  De- 
cember? Do  the  Senators  want  to  know 
why  they  made  the  pledge?  Because  of 
the  Mansfield  resolution.  That  is  the 
only  way  they  are  going  to  act.  Unless  we 
begin  to  pass  resolutions  in  the  Congress 
to  cut  off  money,  they  are  never  going  to 
provide  their  share.  The  time  to  do  it  is 
now.  We  would  act  not  because  we  dis- 
like them,  not  because  we  do  not  want 
to  defend  them.  It  is  because  we  expect 
them  to  put  up  their  proper  share  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  not  only  with 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader  but 
also  vrith  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  This  trip  was  his  idea,  and  it  was 
about  the  most  informative  trip  I  have 
been  on  In  the  some  19  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  I  again  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  wisdom  in  suggesting  that  we 
take  it. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Graved  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foUowing  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
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RSPOET  or  Agreements  Under  thx  Acricul- 
TCRAi,    Trade    Development    and    AafeiST- 
ANCE  Act  or  1954 
A  letter  from  the  General  S&lea  Manpger. 
Export  Marketing  Service.  U.S.  Departmebt  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  tojlaw, 
report  of   agreements  signed  providing  for 
foreign  currencies  submitted  for  Marchj  and 
April  1971  (with  accompanying  reportsjl:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porastry. 
Report  or  Conclusion  op  Judicial  Proceed- 
ings  Regarding    Docket    No.    289,    IHdian 
Claims    Commission  J 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Clalma 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  tojlaw, 
a  report  on  the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial 
proceedings  regarding  docket  No.  289.  the 
Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  I  and 
Mabel  Staton  Parker  on  behalf  of  the  Plafcke- 
shaw  Nation;  and  the  absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Delaware  Naltlon, 
et  al  ,  plaintiffs,  against  The  United  States  of 
America,  defendant  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  CoDMnlttee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  Order  Dismissing  PrrmoNa  Be- 
fore THE  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  C 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  tojlaw 
a  report  on  the  final  conclusion  of  Jui^clal 
proceedings  regarding  dockets  Nos.  236-K, 
236-L.  and  236-M,  OUa  River  Plma-Marljcopa 
Indian  Community,  et  al.,  petitioners  a_ 
the  United  States  of  America,  defenflant 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  <Jom- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations.  ' 

REPORT  OT  Federal  Contributions  Pro4ram 
Equipment  and  Facilities         | 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ClvU  Defense. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Dei>art- 
ment  of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  federal  contributions  program  eqjulp- 
ment  and  facilities  for  the  quarter  entilng 
March  31.  1971   (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Semttces. 
Proposed   Legislation    PERMrmNO    PestONS 
From  Countries  Friendlt  to  the  Utfrrrp 
States  to  Receive  Instruction  at  UiJited 
States  Academies  I 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ifavy, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  for  a  temporary  period  the 
Act  of  November  9.  1966,  permitting  petsons 
from  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States 
to  receive  instruction  at  the  United  States 
MUltary  Academy,  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  United  States  Air 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes  (wit 
companylng  papers) ;  to  the  Comml"- 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Study  of  Impact  on  Banking 
Systems 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  oni  the 
study  of  the  possible  Impact  on  the  banking 
systems  and  other  economic  effects  of 
changes  In  existing  law  to  be  made  bylsec- 
tlon  2  of  that  Act  governing  Income  ^es. 
Intangible  property  taxes,  so-called  doing 
business  taxes,  and  other  similar  taxes  that 
ai«  or  may  be  imposed  on  banks  by  Statei  and 
local  governments  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hpus- 
ing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RTPORT    of    the    Pta)ERAL    POWER    COMMISpION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Ptwer 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  i  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Power  0om- 
mlsslon  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  196(9  to 
June  30,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  | 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Continue  thb 

ternational    Coffee    Agreement    Act    or 

1968 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  S  tate, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatlo  a  to 


irce 
ae- 
on 


continue  until  the  close  of  September  30, 
1973,  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act 
of  1969  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


PETITION 


A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  Mrs.  Smith,  for  herself  and 
Mr.  MusKiE. 

The  joint  resolution,  which  reads  as 
follows,  w£is  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

Joint  Resolution  MEMoaiALiziNC  Congress 

TO    Lower    the    Retirement    Age    Under 

Social  SECUBmr  from  65  to  62  Years 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  suad 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
preeent  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as 
f oUows : 

Whereas,  social  sectirlty  legislation  Is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  low- 
er the  retirement  age  froeti  65  to  93  at  which 
full  benefits  could  be  received;   and 

Whereas,  the  lowering  of  the  retirement 
age  will  assist  approximately  8  million  citi- 
zens for  the  first  year;  and 

Whereas,  of  these  8  million  citizens,  3.5 
million  persons  will  become  eligible  for  the 
first  time;  and 

Whereas,  of  these  3.5  million  citizens.  1 
million  persons  may  act  to  claim  benefits  in 
the  first  year;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  this  provision  will  be 
approximately  2.6  billion  dollars  a  year,  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists,  rec- 
ommend and  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  give  Immediate  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  provision  lowering  the 
retirement  age  for  receiving  full  benefits  un- 
der socal  security  from  66  to  62  years;  and 
be  It  ftirther 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Preeldent  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
members  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  this  State. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stbnnis),  I  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  together  with  sup- 
plemental views  of  Senators  Symington, 
ScHWEiKER,  Hughes,  and  Dominick,  H.R. 
6531,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Militaj-y  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967 ;  to  increase  mili- 
tary pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  £ind  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.     Bakes,     Mr.     Tait,     and     Mr. 

Wxickeb  (by  request) ) : 

S.  1769.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Legal  Services 

Corporation  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1770.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  gen- 
eral support  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; to  authorize  Federal  collection  of 
State  Income  taxes;  and  to  encourage  mod- 
ernization of  State  tax  systems.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  when  reported 
by  that  committee  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  1771.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act    (75  Stat.  6121,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Shlng 
Pan.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Schweikee,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.     Gravel,     Mr.     Eagleton,    Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  McGteE,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.    Pastore.    Mr.    Moss,   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.   TUNNEY.   Mr.   Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hollinos.  Mr.  Spong, 
Mr.    Stevenson.    Mr.    Muskie,    Mr. 
Pell.     Mr.     Javits.     Mr.     Case,    Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Montoya)  ; 
S.   1773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Aot  of  1964.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.    1774.   A   bill   to   furnish   assistance  to 
farmers   In   emergencies   caused   by   natural 
disasters.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Curtis)  : 
S.  1775.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  standards 
for  the  qualification  of  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Agriculture   and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  1776.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment of  veterans  enrolled  In  vocational  ed- 
ucation courses.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HATFIELD    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  McGov- 
BRN,  and  Mr.  Pack  wood)  : 
S.  1777.  A  bill  to  supplement  and  strength- 
en voluntary  youth  service  and  learning  op- 
jxjrtunlties  supported  or  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  establishing  a  National 
Youth  Service  Council  and  a  National  Youth 
Service  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred   to  the   Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McIntyre)  : 

S.  1778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 

in  antifriction  ball  and  roller  bearings  and 

p>art8  thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Jlr. 
Macnuson)  : 
S.  1779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  to  establish  an  emergency  Federal 
economic   assistance   program,   to   authorize 
the  President  to  declare  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  meet  certain  economic  and  employ- 
ment criteria  to  be  Economic  Disaster  Areas, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
inlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  1780.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  In  six  areas  closely  related 
to  one  another,  all  at  which  touch  In  varying 
degrees  the  kinds  of  collective  bargaining 
units  which  should  exist  under  the  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
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By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S  1781.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
•federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  relating 
to  grants  for  the  construcUon  of  treatment 
works  in  order  to  Increase  the  Federal  share 
of  construction  costs  and  to  authorize  the 
obUgatlon  of  certain  amounts  of  such 
«rants  and  to  amend  section  10  of  the  act 
relating  to  water  quality  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 


agreement  over  specific  provisions  in  the 
bill,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
thoughtful  consideration. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS 

By  Mr.  COOK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scott,    Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Taft, 
and  Mr.  Weicker  (by  request) ) : 
S.   1769.   A   bill   to  establish  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

LEGAL    services    CORPORATION     ACT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent, nonprofit  legal  services  corpo- 
ration. Fathered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  legal  services 
program  over  the  last  6  years  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams of  the  war  on  poverty.  Its  2,000 
attorneys  in  900  neighborhood  offices 
handle  more  than  a  million  cases  per 
year  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Through  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  progrsun  attorneys, 
individual  tragedies  have  been  averted 
and  gross  injustices  remedied. 

This  bill  is  a  testament  to  the  value 
of  the  program  and  to  the  administra- 
tions  commitment  to  equal  justice  for 
all  Americans.  It  provides  in  general  for: 
An  independent,  nonprofit  legal  serv- 
ices corporation  to  be  incorporated  imder 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  legal  services  in 
noncriminal  matters  to  persons  finan- 
cially unable  to  afford  counsel; 

An  11  member  bipartisan  board  of 
directors — a  majority  of  whom  must  be 
lawyers — appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate; 

An  advisory  council  which  includes 
representatives  of  the  client  community 
and  the  organized  bar; 

A  president  appointed  by  the  board 
who  is  required  to  be  a  member  of  the 
bar; 

The  power  to  represent  the  collective 
interests  of  the  poor  before  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

The  administration  bill  builds  on  the 
foundation  of  the  past  6  years,  while 
acknowledging  and  dealing  with  some  of 
the  problems  revealed  by  the  program's 
short  history.  Through  carefully  drawn 
limitations,  the  bill  insures  that  the  en- 
ergy and  resources  of  the  corporation 
will  be  focused  on  the  specific  legal  needs 
of  the  poor.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
preserves  the  professional  independence 
of  the  program  attorneys. 

By  providing  a  permanent,  independ- 
ent home  for  the  legal  services  program, 
we  can  demonstrate  to  those  who  are 
poor  and  powerless  that  the  system  does 
listen  and  respond  to  their  needs.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  an  excellent  beginning  in 
the  establishment  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram. Although  there  may  be  some  dis- 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1770.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
general  support  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments;  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  income  taxes;  and  to  en- 
courage modernization  of  State  tax  sys- 
tems. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  when  reported  by  tha.t  commit- 
tee to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REVENUS  ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act  of  1971.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  with  exhibits,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel)  .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2.  and  3.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  our 
States,  cities  and  counties  are  in  dire 
need  of  financial  assis'.^nce.  The  Con- 
gress must  respond  to  their  call  for  help. 
We  cannot  continue  to  allow  local  gov- 
ernments to  face,  as  many  of  them  now 
do,  either  financial  insolvency  or  forced 
cutbacks  in  such  necessary  services  as 
police  and  fire  protection,  health  care, 
and  education  of  our  children. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  meet 
the  financial  crisis  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments directly.  It  is  based  on  the  1969 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
I  first  introduced  this  bill  with  former 
Senator  Goodell  in  Jime  1969,  and  it  has 
been  substantially  revised  after  7  days  of 
hearings  in  the  last  Congress. 

Again  this  year,  it  will  receive  a 
thorough  airing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  which  I 

chair. 

The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  has 
gained  solid  backing  from  the  Governors 
of  our  States  and  the  mayors  of  our  cities. 
It  has  received  strong  support  from  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  we  must  rely  mi 
the  States  and  localities  to  provide  the 
functions  which  are  performed  best  by 
the  levels  of  government  closest  to  the 
people — essential  services  such  as  keeping 
the  streets  safe  and  clean,  building  and 
maintaining  decent  schools,  collecting 
trash  on  a  regular  basis  and  building 
adequate  sewer  systems.  Yet,  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments cannot  find  the  financial  resources 
to  p>ay  for  these  services. 

This  inability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  their  bills,  in  large 
part,  is  a  result  of  a  fiscal  imbalance  in 
our  Federal  system  which  must  be  cor- 

By  a  "fiscal  imbaJance"  I  mean  simply 
there  exists  today  a  great  imbalance  in 
revenue  raising  capacity  between  ttie 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  and 
local  governments.  To  a  significant  ex- 
te(nt,  that  imbalance  exists  because  the 
States  have  not  effectively  utilized  the 


most  lucrative  source  of  tax  revenue — ^the 
income  tax. 

'Ever  since  the  Federal  inccMne  tax  was 
enacted,  the  discrepancy  betwe«i  the 
revenue  raising  capacity  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments has  grown.  Income  taxes  provide 
the  greatest  single  portion  of  the  revenue 
raised  by  government.  And,  in  1969,  91.1 
percent  of  all  income  taxes  in  the  United 
States  were  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  income  tax  is  extremely  lucrative 
because  its  returns  grow  automatically 
as  the  economy  expands.  Every  time  the 
economy  expands  one  percent  Federal  in- 
come tax  revenues  increase  1.5  percent. 
Many  State  governments,  for  whatever 
reason,  have  not  tapped  the  income  tax 
as  a  principle  source  of  revenue,  and 
many  communities  are  barred  from  use 
of  the  income  tax  by  State  law.  These 
governments  have  relied  on  property  and 
sales  taxes  for  the  greatest  part  of  their 
taxes.  Unlike  the  income  tax,  revenues 
from  property  and  sales  taxes  do  not 
necessarily  refiect  groulh  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  the  property 
tax  is  now  being  used  to  finance  serv- 
ices— such  as  social  services — which  it 
was  not  designed  to  pay  for. 

That  means  that  when  State  and  local 
governments  want  to  increase  police  pro- 
tection or  build  better  schools,  or  just 
stay  even  with  the  added  costs  of  in- 
fiation,  they  are  forced  to  either  raise 
existing  taxes  or  levy  new  taxes.  In  the 
past  12  years  alone,  in  order  to  increase 
their  revenue  at  roughly  the  same  rate 
Federal  Income  tax  revenues  have  in- 
creased. State  governments  have  raised 
tax  rates  or  enacted  new  taxes  no  less 
than  450  times.  During  the  same  period 
the  Federal  income  tax  rate  has  actually 
decreased. 

If  State  and  local  governments  could 
utilize  the  incwne  tax  as  effectively  as 
the  Federal  Government  has  done,  they 
doubtiessly  would  not  be  in  the  position 
of  having  to  continually  call  on  their 
citizens  to  pay  higher  tax  rates.  But  they 
have  not,  and  we  must  look  to  the  future 
rather  thfioi  the  f»ast. 

Now,  the  revenue  pools  of  State  and 
local  governments  &re  running  dry.  Some 
experts  have,  in  fact,  predicted  that  next 
year  the  incomes  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  run  $10  billion  short  of 
their  expenditures. 

The  results  of  this  inabiUty  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  raise  enough 
tax  revenue  to  pay  for  the  increasing 
cost  of  government  are  clear. 

In  many  States,  including  the  one 
which  taxes  its  citizens  the  heaviest,  pro- 
grams are  cut  back  or  delayed  for  lack 
of  money  at  the  same  time  that  taxes 
are  increased. 

In  Massachusetts,  earlier  this  year,  the 
Governor  placed  a  freeze  on  State  gov- 
ernment hiring  to  hold  down  costs.  In 
Kentucky,  the  legislature  slashed  $16 
million  from  the  budget  across  the  board 
to  stave  off  going  into  the  red. 

In  many  larger  cities,  insufficient  funds 
have  forced  mayors  to  cut  public  pay- 
rolls, put  off  needed  capital  improve- 
ments, and  reduced  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  public  services.  In  Cleveland 
and  Detroit,  city  employees  have  been 
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laid  off  because  the  city  govemmfents 
could  not  afford  to  pay  them.  I 

In  scHne  communities,  citizens  have 
voted  to  close  their  schools  rather  than 
approve  tax  levies  to  pay  for  them. 

We  in  the  Congress  may  find  comfort 
in  the  argument  that  the  fiscal  crisis 
confronting  our  States,  cities  and 
counties  is  of  their  own  making — th|it  is 
the  result  of  their  failure  to  enact  i^od- 
em  forms  of  taxation  or  to  reform  ipef- 
flcient  systems  of  government.  But  oiti- 
cism  will  not  solve  the  problem,  gtate 
and  local  governments  need  more  m6ney 
now,  and  they  need  Federal  assistance  in 
modernizing  their  own  tax  structures  so 
they  can  meet  more  of  their  needs  ^th 
their  own  resources. 

Revenue  sharing  is  one  way  to  prdvide 
more  money  now,  and  to  provide  as  "well 
strong  incentives  for  reforming  Stat^  tax 
systems.  I 

The  purposes  of  the  Intergovemmantal 
Revenue  Act  are  to  provide  immediate 
fiscal  relief  for  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments which  so  badly  need  it,  to  re- 
store State  and  local  government^  to 
more  equal  partnership  in  our  Federal 
system  by  allowing  them  to  share  inj  the 
benefits  of  the  Federal  income  ta^.  to 
help  our  Pederal-State-local  tax  system 
become  more  progressive,  to  assist  i  the 
economically  weaker  States  to  Improve 
their  services  without  Increasing  the  bur- 
den on  their  already  overtaxed  tax- 
payers, to  stimulate  tax  efforts  atj  all 
levels  of  government,  auid  to  provide:slg- 
niflcant  assistance  to  the  economically 
distressed  urban  areas.  I 

In  its  first  full  year,  the  blD  will  create 
a  $6  bUlion  fund  of  Federal  revenu^  to 
be  shared  with  State  and  local  govern- 
mental imits.  That  fund  will  be  made  up 
of  1.3  percent  of  the  total  taxable  in- 
come of  Federal  tax  returns  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  income  tuxes 
collected  by  State  governments  acros^  the 
Nation.  ' 

The  10-percent  bonus  for  State  income 
tax  collections,  which  would  be  retu^ed 
on  a  proportional  basis  to  States  with  in- 
come taxes,  would  provide  $1  billion 
more  in  revenue  sharing  than  underl  the 
administration's  plan  in  the  first  full 
year.  These  additional  funds — and  niore 
funds  for  other  programs  directed  atj  the 
needs  of  our  people — can  be  made  avail- 
able without  increasing  this  projected 
budget  deficit.  They  can  easily  be  nlade 
available  by  reducing  wasteful  expeiidi- 
tures  for  extravagant  military  hardware 
that  do  nothing  to  add  to  our  national 
defense  or  by  ending  our  involvenient 
in  that  costly  and  fruitless  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I,  by  no  means,  want  to  imply  thati  the 
only  differences  between  the  bill  1 1  am 
introducing  today  and  the  administra- 
tion's revenue-sharing  proposal  is  ^hat 
my  bill  provides  more  money.  Therei  are 
several  significant  differences. 

First,  tills  bill  Ls  a  general  reveHue- 
sharing  bill  which  is  in  no  way  tle<l  to 
special  revenue  sharing.  As  such.  It  is 
not  intended  to  replace  or  allow  cut- 
backs in  existing  categorical  grant  <>ro- 
grams.  Revenue  sharing  and  catego^cal 
grant  programs  provide  solutions  to  idlf- 
ferent  problems  within  our  federal  Sys- 
tem, and  their  roles  must  not  be  don- 


fused  or  combined.  Both  of  them  are 
needed. 

Revenue  sharing  is  needed  because  the 
distribution  of  income  and  wealth  varies 
so  widely  throughout  the  coimtry.  There 
are  vast  differences  in  the  taxpaying 
ability  of  the  various  communities  across 
the  Nation.  As  a  result,  all  governmental 
units  cannot  provide  all  the  necessary 
services  and  facilities  their  people  need. 
It  is  this  specific  problem  in  the  federal 
system  which  revenue  sharing  is  intend- 
ed to  solve. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
continue  and  expand  Federal  categori- 
cal assistance.  "These  programs  are  di- 
rected at  critical  problems,  national  in 
scope,  which  must  be  attacked  by  the 
Federal  Government,  because  the  States 
and  localities  alone  cannot  deal  with 
them,  or  have  not  dealt  with  them  effec- 
tively in  the  past.  Many  States  and  com- 
munities have  not  responded  affirma- 
tively to  demands  for  equal  opportunity 
for  all  their  citizens.  Many  have  re- 
sponded with  less  vigor  than  others  to 
the  educational  needs  of  their  people, 
and  to  the  poor  families  who  must  rely 
on  public  assistance. 

Revenue  sharing  is  not  the  answer  to 
these  problems.  That  is  why  we  need 
categorical  assistance  programs,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  not  the  intention  of  my  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal  to  attempt  to  re- 
place such  programs.  Our  national  do- 
mestic problems  are  so  grave  today,  that 
we  must  not  talk  about  gutting  categor- 
ical grant  programs;  we  must  consider 
ways  to  expand  them. 

Second,  the  fund  in  my  bill  has  been 
designed  to  expand  automatically  and 
rapidly.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
revenue-sharing  fund  is  based  not  only 
on  a  fixed  percentage  of  Federal  taxable 
income,  but  it  is  also  tied  to  the  rapidly 
expanding  State  income  taxes. 

Through  the  10-percent  bonm  for 
State  income  taxes  and  through  an  op- 
tion which  authorizes  State  income  tax 
collection  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  biU  includes  strong  incentives  for 
the  States  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
progressive  income  tax.  The  $1  billion  in 
additional  money  provided  by  this  bonus 
would  be  shared  on  an  equitable  basis  by 
the  States  which  have  income  taxes  and 
their  local  communities. 

Third,  this  legislation  provides  for  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  shared  rev- 
enues to  cities,  counties,  and  townships 
within  the  States — with  a  special  em- 
phasis placed  on  a  commxmity's  need. 

It  permits  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  agree  on  a  formula  for  dis- 
tribution of  shared  revenues  to  local 
governmental  units. 

It  requires  the  States  to  make  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  to  govern- 
mental imits  of  less  than  25,000  popula- 
tion based  on  such  factors  as  need,  pop- 
ulation, tax  burden  and  revenue  raising 
effort. 

It  guarantees  weighted  shares  to  cities, 
counties,  and  townships  of  more  than 
100,000  with  a  high  percentage  of  low- 
income  residents  and  public  assistance 
recipients  and  to  cities  between  25,000 
and  100,000  with  substantial  need  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  low-income  fam- 
mes. 


Thus,  this  legislation  would  in  effect 
compensate  those  large  cities,  counties, 
and  townships  in  which  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  population  is  too  poor 
to  pay  taxes.  It  does  so  by  giving  those 
communities  additional  assistance.  The 
city  of  Baltimore,  for  example,  which 
has  a  high  percentage  of  poor  people  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  its  State, 
and  which  has  made  a  considerable  efTort 
to  raise  revenues  from  local  taxes,  would 
receive  more  th&n  three  times  as  much 
shared  revenue  as  it  would  under  the 
administration's  bill. 

Fourth,  this  bill  would  guard  against 
the  use  of  fimds  to  perpetuate  discrimi- 
nation by  providing  a  mechanism 
through  which  any  individual  can  file 
suit  against  a  governmental  unit  which 
he  believes  is  using  money  it  receives 
imder  this  act  in  a  discriminatory  man- 
ner. It  does  not  rely  on  the  inclination 
of  officials  in  Washington  to  enforce 
civil  rights  laws  as  the  sole  safeguard 
against  the  use  of  shared  revenues  for 
discriminatory  purposes.  The  President's 
bill  has  no  such  provision. 

Fifth,  this  bill  as  a  convenience  to  the 
States,  contains  a  provision  giving  the 
States  the  option  of  having  the  Federal 
Government  collect  their  State  income 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  lead- 
ers of  our  cities  on  the  subject  of  revenue 
sharing.  In  that  speech  I  set  down  several 
objectives  I  believe  revenue-sharing  leg- 
islation must  meet. 

It  must  not  be  a  substitute  for,  or  a 
basis  for  reducing  the  funding  of,  cate- 
gorical assistance  programs. 

It  must  allocate  funds  within  the 
States  in  proportion  to  need. 

It  must  provide  adequate  safeguards 
against  the  use  of  funds  to  perpetuate 
discrimination. 

My  belief  has  not  changed. 

And  I  believe  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  meets  the  criteria  for  revenue 
sharing  I  set  out  in  my  speech  to  the 
city  officials. 

It  would  provide  State  and  local 
governments  with  much  needed  financial 
assistance  without  scrapping  vital  cate- 
gorical aid  programs. 

It  recognizes  the  need  factor  In  appor- 
tioning assistance  to  local  government 
imits  within  the  States. 

It  contains  adequate  safeguards 
against  funds  being  used  for  discrim- 
inatory purposes. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  not,  in 
itself,  reverse  the  order  of  our  national 
priorities.  It  will,  in  itself,  offer  no 
panacea  to  the  financial  difficulties  of 
State  and  local  governments.  But  it  will 
help.  And  it  provides  a  logical  and 
workable  beginning  toward  correcting 
the  fiscal  imbalance  in  our  system  that 
we  in  the  Federal  legislature  have 
allowed  to  exist  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  that  during  the 
hearings  and  in  committee,  this  bill  wUl 
be  revised.  Indeed,  I  welcome  the  help 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — especially  that  of  my  good  friend 
Senator  Baker  who  most  eloquently 
argued  for  the  cause  of  revenue  sharing 
in  introducing  the  administration's  bill- 
in  improving  this  legislation.  But  if  the 
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Congress  Is  to  enact  revenue-sharing 

legislation  this  year— and  I  believe  we 

_ust_we  need  a  sound  basis  on  which  to 

begin.  I  believe  this  bUl  provides  that 

sound  basis. 

Exhibit  1 

S.  1770 
A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  general  sup- 
Dort   grants   to   State   and    local    govern- 
ments;  to  authorize  Federal  collection  ot 
State   income    taxes:    and    to   encourage 
modernization  of  State  tax  systems 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
niay   be   cited    as    the    ■•Intergovernmental 
Bcvenue  Act  of  1971." 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICT 

Sec  2  (a)  Thetjongress  finds  that  an  Im- 
balance exists  between  the  revenue  capacity 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the  revenue 
capacities  of  State  and  local  governments; 
that  this  imbalance  exists  largely  because 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  has  better  utilized 
the  individual  income  tax  as  a  revenue  rais- 
ing measure  than  have  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments;  that  because  of  their  Inability  to 
raise  adequate  revenue  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  found  it  difficult  to  pay  for 
the  essential  services  they  must  provide  for 
their  residents:  and  that  the  financial  crisis 
of  State  and  local  governments  could  be 
eased  significantly  If  they  received  general 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  If  they  better  utilized  the  In- 
dividual income  tax  as  a  revenue  raising 
measure. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
general  financial  assistance  payments  to  the 
States  and  local  governmental  units  to  help 
them  pav  for  essential  governmental  serv- 
ices: to  allow  State  and  local  governments 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax:  and  to  encourage  the  States  to  make 
better  use  of  the  Income  tax  themselves. 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

TO     STATES     AND     THEIR     POLITICAL 

SUBDIVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury: 

(2)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  "State  entitlement"  shall  mean  the 
general  support  payment  to  which  a  Stat« 
Is  entitled  under  section  104  of  this  Act; 

(4)  "taxable  Income"  means  taxable  In- 
come as  defined  In  section  63  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  shown  by  returns 
made  by  individuals  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  of  such  Code; 

(5)  "total  personal  income"  means  the 
aggregate  personal  Income  for  residents  of  a 
State  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(6)  "revenue  ratio"  of  a  State,  city,  county, 
or  township  means  the  ratio,  for  the  most 
recent  annual  period  for  which  usable  data 
are  available,  between — 

(A)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  (as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce)  imposed  by  such 
State,  city,  county,  or  township;  and 

(B)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  (as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Censios  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce)  Imposed  by  the 
SUte  and  all  its  political  subdivisions; 

(7)  "population  ratio"  of  a  city,  county,  or 
township  having  a  population  between 
twenty-five  thousand  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  shall  be 
50  percent  or  the  percentage  by  which  the 
population  of  the  city,  county,  or  township 
exceeds  fifty  thousand,  whichever  Is  greater; 

(8)  (A)  "Poverty  ratio"  of  a  city,  county,  or 
township  shall  be  1.25  or  such  lesser  number 


obtained  by — adding  the  low-income  ratio  of 
such  unit  of  government  to  Its  welfare  ratio, 
and  dividing  the  resulting  sum  by  two. 

(B)  The  "low-income  ratio"  of  a  unit  of 
government  shall  be  the  ratio  which  the  per- 
centage of  famlUes  In  such  unit  of  govern- 
ment having  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  (or  such  higher  amount  as  may  be 
established  by  or  pursuant  to  the  latest  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce) 
bears  to  the  percentage  of  such  families  In 
the  entire  State. 

(C)  The  "welfare  ratio"  of  a  unit  of  gov- 
ernment shall  be  the  ratio  which  the  per- 
centage of  families  In  such  unit  of  govern- 
ment who  regularly  receive  assistance,  under 
a  Federal,  State,  or  local  program  of  public 
assistance,  bears  to  the  percentage  of  such 
families  In  the  entire  State. 

GENEKAL  ST7PPOBT  rOND 

SEC.  102.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated 
for  a  general  support  grant  for  each  of  the 
five  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after  Jmy  1, 
1971  and  ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1976, 
an  amount  as  determined  by  the  Secretary , 
equal  to  the  amount  obtamed  by  adding— 

(1)  1.3  percent  of  aggregate  taxable  Income 
reported  on  Federal  mdlvldual  Income  tax 
returns  for  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
latest  pubUshed  statistical  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  10  percent  of  the  State  personal  In- 
come taxes  coUected  by  aU  the  States  for 
the  latest  twelve-month  period  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  published  sUtlstlcal 
data  are  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

(b)  In  each  of  the  first  three  years  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deduct  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
one-haU  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  title  for  the  purpos3  of 
enabling  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  duties 
and  reeponsdbUltles,  Including  the  provision 
of  any  requisite  statistical  or  data  gathering 
activities  required  under  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  hereby  authorized  to  spend  the 
amount  so  deducted  for  such  purpose:!  as  In 
his  discretion  wUl  facilitate  t!ie  equitable 
distribution  of  the  general  support  grants 
established  by  this  Act. 

BASIC    PATMINTS    TO    THE    STATES 

Sec.  103.  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
qualifications  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall, 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971, 
and  during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  pay 
to  each  State  from  amounts  ^proprlated 
under  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
payments  are  made,  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  entitlement  of  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 104.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  in 
installments  periodically  during  any  fiscal 
year  but  not  less  often  than  once  each  quar- 
ter. Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the 
amount  of  payment  to  each  State  to  the  ex- 
tent that  payments  previously  made  were 
in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid.  Adjustments,  in  payments 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

STATE     ENTmXMENT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  basic  entitlement  of  each  State  to 
an  amount  of  support  grants  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  during  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  total  entitlement  for  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  equal 
to  the  siun  of — 

(1)  the  amount  appropriated  under  this 
title  pursuant  to  subsection  102(a)  (1)  (and 
not  deducted  pursuant  to  subsection  lOQ 
(b) )  multlpUed  by  the  ratio  of  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  total  resident 
population  of  the  State  for  the  fliscal  year  by 
the  tax  effort  factor  of  the  State  and  then 


dividing  such  product  by  the  sum  of  such 
products  for  aU  States,  and 

(2)  10  percent  of  the  State  personal  in- 
come tax  collections  of  the  State  for  the 
preceding  fl,scal  year  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  102(a) . 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b) ,  a 
State's  tax  effort  factor  for  any  fiscal  year 
Is  the  result  obtained  by  dividing  (1)  the 
annual  total  of  State  and  local  taxes  plus 
the  net  profits  from  the  operation  of  State- 
owned  liquor  stores  coUected  by  the  State 
and  Its  political  subdivisions  by  (2)  the  total 
personal  Income  of  individuals  residing  in 
the  State  for  a  closely  related  annual  period. 

QUALDTING  AGREEMEI4TS  WITH  THE    8ECRETABT 

SBC.  105.  (a)  In  order  for  any  State  or  local 
government  to  qualify  for  any  payments  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
on  behalf  of  his  State  and  any  recipient  po- 
litical subdivisions,  shaU  enter  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  assuring — 

(1)  that  such  payments  shall  be  used 
solely  for  governmental  purposes: 

(2)  that  the  State  and  Its  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions shall  adhere  to  the  same  methods  of 
public  scrutiny  and  debate  over  the  use  of 
funds  and  the  same  budgetary  process,  laws, 
and  responslblUty  with  res<?x:t  to  the  fiscal 
control  and  accountability  for  all  payments 
received  under  this  Act  as  they  do  with  re- 
spect to  funds  derived  from  their  own  taxing 
powers,  and  the  State  wlU  report  annually  to 
the  Secretary,  at  such  time  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, on  the  disposition  of  such  payments. 
If  the  Secretary  so  prescribes,  such  report 
shall  include  a  five-year  projection  of  State 
government  exp»endltures. 

(3)  That,  except  as  required  by  this  Act, 
the  State  shall  impose  no  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  funds  distributed  to  political  subdivi- 
sions which  are  not  applicable  to  the  use  of 
funds  which  Its  poUtlcal  subdivisions  derive 
from  their  own  taxing  powers,  other  than  to 
prohibit  a  political  sulxilvlslon  from  spend- 
ing any  portion  of  the  funds  distributed  to 
It  for  purposes  which  are  in  conflict  with  any 
State  plan  enacted  Into  law  dealing  with  the 
utilization  and  development  of  the  State's 
human  and  physical  resources  or  particular 
aspects  thereof: 

(4)  that  the  State  shall  confirm  by  annual 
reports  filed  with  the  Secretary  following 
each  of  the  first  three  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  that  the  State  dis- 
tributed to  each  city,  county,  and  township 
government  for  which  an  allocable  share  Is 
specified  In  this  Aot,  a  tortal  amount  not  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  annual  amount  aUocable 
to  that  government  under  this  Act  plus  all 
amounts  It  received  from  the  State  during 
the  State  fiscal  year  that  ended  In  calendar 
1970,  or  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  any  faUure  to  meet  this 
requirement  is  entirely  offset  by  the  inter- 
vening transfer  from  the  local  government 
to  the  State  of  financial  responslbUlty  for 
direct  support  of  particular  services  or  facul- 
ties: 

(5)  that  the  State  and  Its  political  subdi- 
visions shall  adhere  to  aU  applicable  Federal 
laws  in  connecUon  with  any  activity,  pro- 
gram, or  service  provided  solely  or  In  part 
from  any  funds  received  by  a  State  or  Its 
political  subdivisions  under  this  Act; 

(6)  that  the  State  and  Its  political  sub- 
divisions shall  make  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Congress,  and  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  they  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  their  functions  under  this  Act. 
and  provide  to  the  Secretary  or  his  represen- 
tatives, on  reasonable  notice,  access  to.  and 
the  right  to  examine,  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire for  the  purpose*  of  reviewing  compli- 
ance with  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  State  shall  distribute  In  each  fis- 
cal year  out  of  payments  of  the  State  entitle- 
ment— 

(1)    to  each   city,  county,  and  township 
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having  within  Its  boundaries  a  population 
of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  an  amot  nt 
not  less  than  the  product  obtained  by  m  j 
tlplylng  (A)  the  general  support  entltlem*  nt 
for  the  State  under  section  104  by  (B)  twice 
the  local  revenue  ratio  of  the  city,  county 
or  township,  and  (C)  the  poverty  ratio  of 
the  city,   county,   or  township. 

(2)  to  each  city,  county,  and  townslklp 
having  within  Its  boundaries  a  popvUatlon 
between  twenfy-flve  thousand  and  nlne;y- 
nlne  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine;y- 
nlne  an  amount  not  less  than  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  (A)  the 
supDort  entitlement  for  the  State 
section  104  by  (B)  a  fraction 
the  product  of  (1)  twice  the  local  revei|ue 
ratio  of  the  city,  county,  or  township 
the  population  ratio  of  the  city,  county, 
township,  and  (ill)  the  poverty  ratio  of 
city,  county,  or  township;   and 

(3)  to  other  units  of  government  wltllln 
the  State  (which  may  include  independi  nt 
school  districts)  an  amount  established 
suant  to  State  law:  Provided,  however.  Tl^at 
In  no  event  shall  the  State  withhold 
distribution  to  political  subdivisions  in 
year  an  amount  in  excess  of  60  %  of  the  St4te 
entitlement  or  the  product  obtained  by 
tlplylng  the  State  entitlement  for  such 
by  the  revenue  ratio  of  the  State,  whichever 
Is  lower.  Such  distribution  to  other  units 
government  (and  the  inclusion  or  excIusllDn 
of  units  of  government)  shall  be  fair 
equitable,  but  may  favor  units  of  govern 
ment  which  service  relatively  greater  popu  a- 
tlons.  contain  relatively  more  low-income 
families,  or  have  high  local  tax  burdens  Id 
relation  to  individual  income,  as  compaied 
with  similar  units  of  government  within  tjhe 
State. 

(4)  In  no  event  shall  any  political  a\ib 
division  of  a  State  receive  under  subsectlo 
105  (b)  an  amount  In  excess  of  60%  of  ijhe 
State  entitlement. 

(c)  To  encourage  States  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative In  strengthening  the  fiscal  poeltlso 
of  local  units  of  government  and  to  maxlm^« 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  general  support  p^y 
ments  for  meeting  the  particular  needs 
differing  State-local  fiscal  systems,  the 
retary  shall  accept  an  alternative  plan 
the  distrlbutfon  of  general  support  furids 
made  available  to  local  units  of  government 
under  this  section,  provided  the  plan  Is 
enacted  by  the  State  legislature  and  can 
forms  to  at  least  one  of  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

(1)  Each  city,  county,  and  township 
ing    a    population    of    25.000    or    more 
celves  a  total  amount  under  the  State 
ternatlve  plan  equal  to  or  greater  than 
general  support  payment  it  would  otherwjse 
have  allocated  to  it  under  the  provisions 
this  section. 

(2)  The  governing  bodies  of  cities,  couh 
ties,  and  townships  which  comprise  at  letst 
50  percent  of  the  governments  otherwise  ea 
titled   to  receive  general  support  paymet  ts 
pursuant  to  subsection  106(b)(1)   and   (^i 
and  which  together  would  be  entitled  to 
ceive  at  least  50  percent  of  such  general  sub 
port    payments    required    to    be    dlstrlbut;d 
pursuant    to    such    subsections,    concur     sy 
formal  resolution,  that  the  State's  alternEi 
tlve  plan   will  result  In  the  use  of  geneial 
support  funds  that  accords  better  with  t  le 
requirements  of  the  State  and  its  local  un(ts 
of  government. 

(d)  The  proposed  State  alternative  plin 
as  authorized  in  subsecton  (c)  shall  be  su  3 
mltted  to  the  Secretary  with  such  supporting 
information  as  he  may  require  annually  n>t 
later  than  ninety  days  preceding  the  fls(»l 
year  to  which  the  plan  pertains.  In  tke 
event  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  alternati  re 
plan,  its  provisions  shall  govern  the  use  3f 
funds  otherwise  allocated  by  this  Act  fc 
cities,  counties,  and  townships. 

(e)  Determinations  under  this  section  bf 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  ( m 
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the  basis  of  the  most  recent  acceptance  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

POWEBS  OF  THE  SECKXTAST 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Not  later  than  two  years 
following  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  more  equitable  the  allocation  ol 
funds  under  this  Act  to  States  and  to  local 
units  of  government.  Such  recomroendatloni 
shall  be  based  on  data  which  takes  Into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  personal  Income, 
market  value  of  taxable  property,  effective 
rates  of  property  and  other  local  taxes,  and 
other  factors  for  measuring  the  relative  tax 
efforts  of  units  of  government. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  other  Federal  agencies  statistical  data, 
reports,  studies,  and  other  materials  which 
he  deems  necessary  to  discharge  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section,  and  Federal 
agencies  shall  carry  out  their  statistical 
functions  in  such  manner  aa  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  permitted  by  other  appli- 
cable law,  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  his  duties  and  responsibilitlee  under  this 
section. 

(c)  For  the  first  three  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  reimburse,  with  funds  provided  to  him 
In  section  102(b).  Federal  agencies  for  the 
cost  of  providing  any  data  which  In  his  dis- 
cretion are  necessary  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  F\>r  subsequent  fiscal 
years  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
siuns  sufficient  to  enable  Federal  agencies  to 
provide  Information  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  oppKjrtunlty  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Governor  of  a  State,  that  there 
is  a  failure  by  such  State  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  undertaking  required  by  sec- 
tion 105.  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor that  further  payments  under  this  Act 
will  be  withheld  until  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fled  that  appropriate  corrective  action  has 
been  taken  and  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  satis- 
fied, the  Secretary  shall  withhold  payments 
to  such  State  In  excess  of  the  amounts  to 
which  the  f>olltlcal  subdivisions  of  such 
State  are  entitled  under  section  105(b).  In 
the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  com- 
ply, for  a  period  in  excess  of  six  months  after 
receipt  of  notice,  the  Secretary  shall  forth- 
with cancel  any  payments  withheld  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  the  current  and 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  and  shall  re- 
apportion and  pay  such  cancelled  payments 
to  all  other  States  then  entitled  to  receive 
payments  under  section  104  In  proportion  to 
the  original  Installments  paid  to  such  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  such  cancelled 
payments  pertain.  Such  payments  to  all 
other  States  shall  be  considered  payments 
made  piu^uant  to  section  104. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Governor  and  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  that  there  is  a  failure  by 
such  political  subdivision  to  comply  substan- 
tiailly  with  any  undertaking  required  by  sec- 
tion 105,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor and  political  subdivision  that  further 
payments  under  this  Act  will  be  withheld 
until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  appro- 
priate corrective  action  has  been  taken  and 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  satisfied,  the  Secretary 
shall  direct  the  Governor  to  withhold  an 
amount  of  the  payments  to  the  State  alloca- 
ble to  such  pcdltlcal  subdivision  under  the 
plan  then  in  effect  In  the  State.  In  the 
event  of  a  failure  by  such  local  government 
to  comply  for  a  period  In  excess  of  six  months 
after  the  receipt  of  notice,  the  Secretary 
shall  direct  the  Governor  to  forthwith  can- 
cel any  pa3rments  withheld  for  the  current 
and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  for  which 


there  Is  noncompliance,  and  the  Governor 
shall  reapportion  and  pay  such  payments  to 
all  other  political  subdivisions  of  such  State 
then  entitled  to  receive  payments  pursuant 
to  section  105(b),  In  proportion  to  the  orig- 
inal payments  made  to  such  political  sub- 
divisions for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the 
cancelled  payments  pertain. 

JTTDICIAL  BEVIEW 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Any  State  which  receives 
notice  iinder  section  106  that  payments  to 
it  will  be  withheld  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  receiving  such  notice,  file  with  the 
Umted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  State  Is  located  a  peti- 
tlon  for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  tiUe  28.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  court  shaU  have  Juris* 
diction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. However,  If  any  finding  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  preceding  sentence  and  is  not 
suprported  by  subetsintlal  evidence,  the  court 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record  of 
the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modi- 
fled  flndlngs  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  In  section  12S4  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

PROH3rnON    AGAINST   DISCHIBtlNATION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C  2000d- 
2000d-4 )  shall  apply  to  any  activity,  program, 
or  service  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  from 
any  funds  received  by  any  State  or  its  polit- 
ical subdivisions  under  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  title 
VI  with  respect  to  the  distribution  and  use 
of  any  funds  under  this  Act.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
any  State  or  p>olitlcal  subdivision  receiving 
funds  under  this  Act  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  such  title  VI,  or  any 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  promulgated  with 
respect  thereto,  he  is  authorized  to  ( 1 1  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a 
recommendation  that  approrlate  action  be 
instituted.  (2)  exercise  the  powers  and  func- 
tions provided  by  such  title  VI,  or  (3)  take 
such  other  action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(b)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  action  of  an  official  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  in  vlolaUon 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  in  viola- 
tion of  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  thereto,  may 
bring  a  civil  action  for  relief  on  his  own  be- 
half or  on  behalf  of  a  class  of  persons 
similarly  situated  against  such  official.  Any 
such  action  may  be  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  which  such  psrson 
resides,  or  in  which  the  claim  arose,  or  in  the 
United  States  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  court  may.  in  its  discretion, 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  intervene  In 
such  civil  action  If  he  certifies  that  the  case 
is  of  general  public  Importance.  Upon 
application  by  the  complainant  and  in  such 
circvmastances  as  the  court  may  deem  Just, 
the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such 
complainant  and  may  autharize  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  action  without  the 
payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security. 

(c)  In  any  action  commenced  pursiiant  to 
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this  section,  the  court,  In  Its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  an  alleged  act  or  prac- 
tice prohibited  by  this  section  which  occurs 
in  a  State,  or  ix)litlcal  subdivision  of  a  State, 
whl<*  has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting 
such  act  or  practice  and  establishing  or  au- 
thorizing a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant 
or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or  to  Insti- 
tute proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon 
receiving  notice  thereof,  no  civil  action  may 
be  brought  under  this  section  before  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  after  written  notice 
of  such  alleged  act  or  practice  has  been  given 
to  the  appropriate  State  or  local  authority 
by  registered  mall  or  In  person,  provided  that 
the  court  may  stay  proceedings  In  such  civil 
action  pending  the  termination  of  State  or 
local  enforcement  proceedings. 

report  bt  secretabt 
Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March 
of  each  year  on  the  operation  under  this 
title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on 
Its  expected  operation  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall  Include 
a  statement  of  the  appropriations  to,  and 
the  disbursements  made  from,  the  trust  fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  an  estimate 
of  the  expected  appropriation  to,  and  dis- 
bursements to  be  made  from,  the  trust  fund 
during  the  current  fiscal  year;  and  any 
changes  recommended  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  trust  fund. 

CONGRESSIONAL  STUDY 

Sec.  no.  (a)  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies,  at  least  once  during  each 
Congress,  with  respect  to  opterations  under 
this  title  of  this  Act.  and  to  the  financing 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  report 
findings  to  each  House,  respectively,  together 
with  recommendations  for  such  House,  re- 
spectively, together  with  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  they  deem  advisable. 

(b)  This  section  is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  with  full  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change  such  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time.  In 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such 
House. 

TITLE  n— FEDERAL  COLLEXmON  OF 
STATE  INCOME  TAXES 
federal  collection 
Sec.  201.   (a)    Chapter  77  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954    (relating  to  miscel- 
laneous provisions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec  7517.  Federal  Collection  of  State 
Income  Taxes 

"(a)  General. — Where  the  law  of  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States  im- 
poses an  Income  tax.  upon  the  request  of  the 
proper  officials  of  such  State  or  possession 
authorized  to  make  such  request  pursuant  to 
State  law.  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  Is 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  such  State  or  possession, 
under  which,  to  the  extent  provided  therein, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  wrlll  administer 
and  enforce  such  Income  tax  in  behalf  of 
such  State  or  possession. 

"(b)  Costs. — As  a  part  of  any  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  require  that 
such  State  or  possession  pay  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department   the   cost   of   the   work   or 


services  performed  (including  material  sup- 
plied) in  administration  and  enforcement  of 
such  tax." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  77 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  7516  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"Sec.  7517.  Federal  collection  of  State  In- 
come taxes." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7809  of  such 
code  (relating  to  deposit  of  collections)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  in  paragraph 
(2): 

(2)  by  rentunberlng  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (3)  Im- 
mediately following  paragraph  (2)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Work  or  services  performed  (includ- 
ing material  supplied)  pursuant  to  section 
7517  (relating  to  Federal  collection  of  State 
Income  taxes);  and". 

Exhibit   2 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Inter- 
governmental  REVENtTE   Act 
Section    1    provides   that   this   legislation 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971". 

declaration  of  policy 
Section  2  sets  out  congressional  findings 
that  an  Imbalance  exists  between  the  reve- 
nue capacities  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  and  local  governments  primar- 
ily because  the  Federal  Government  has  bet- 
ter utilized  the  individual  Income  tax  than 
have  the  States;  that  Inadequate  revenues 
have  made  it  difficult  for  the  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  pay  for  essential  services; 
and  that  the  financial  crisis  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  could  be  eased  significantly 
by  general  financial  assistance  (revenue  shar- 
ing) from  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
better   utilization   of  the   income   tax. 

Section  2  further  declares  the  national 
policy  to  provide  general  financial  assistance 
payments  to  the  States  and  localities;  to  pro- 
vide State  and  local  governments  a  share  of 
Federal  revenues;  and  to  encourage  the 
States  and  localities  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  Income  tax. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 
TO     STATES     AND     THEIR     POLITICAL 
SUBDIVISIONS 
Section  101  defines  several  terms  used  In 

this  title  of  the  act. 

general   stjpport   fund 

Section  102  establishes  an  automatic  five- 
year  appropriation  for  general  support  grants 
(revenue  sharing).  The  section  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  the 
annual  appropriation  as  an  amount  equal  to 
(i)  1.3  percent  of  federal  individual  taxable 
income  and  (11)  10  percent  of  State  personal 
Income  tax  collections.  Automatic  appropri- 
ations to  under  the  foregoing  formula  would 
expire  after  five  years,  thus  permitting  Con- 
gress to  reassess  the  effectiveness  of  rev- 
enue sharing  and  the  funding  formula  after 
a  significant  period  of  operation. 

In  fiscal  1972  the  appropriations  under 
Title  I  of  the  Act  would  approximate  $6 
billion  determined  as  follows : 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

(A)  1.31-  of  Federal  Individual  taxable 
Income 5.  0 

(B)  10%  of  State  personal  Income  tax 
collections  1.0 

Sum  of  (A)   and  (B) 6.0 

This  section  further  provides  a  Vi  of  1% 
set  aside,  for  the  first  three  years  following 
enactment,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  fulfill  his  administrative  and 
data  gathering  resp)onslbilltles  under  this 
title. 


basic   payments 

Section  103  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  quarterly  payments  from 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  States  and  to 
adjust  subsequent  payments  to  refiect  any 
previous  over  or  under  payments. 
state  area  entitlement 

Section  104  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  determine  by  formula,  the 
amount  of  the  entitlement  for  each  State. 
The  formula  specified  in  this  section  allocates 
to  each  State  am  amount  that  depends  on 
the  population  and  relative  tax  effort  in 
each  State.  In  addition  the  formula  provides 
a  10%  bonus  measured  against  State  income 
tax  collections. 

The  Secretary  would  obtain  for  each  State 
Its: 

(A)  resident  population; 

(B)  tax  effort,  i.e.,  the  result  of  dividing 
the  annual  total  of  State  and  local  taxes  plus 
profits  of  State-owned  liquor  stores  by  the 
total  personal  Income  of  individuals  In  the 
State;  and 

(C)  State  personal  Income  tax  collections. 
The  allocation  for  each  State  Is  determined 

as  follows : 

(A)  After  multiplying  factors  A  and  B  for 
each  State,  the  products  are  added  to  deter- 
mine the  sum  for  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  total  becomes  the 
denominator  for  calculating  a  ratio  between 
each  State's  population-tax  effort  product 
and  the  total  popiUation-tax  effort  product 
for  all  States.  The  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation equal  to  1.3%  of  Federal  Individual 
taxable  income,  multiplied  by  this  ratio  for 
any  State,  would  yield  that  State's  entitle- 
ment under  subsection  104(b)  (1)  in  the  first 
year  under  the  bill. 

(B)  Those  States  having  State  Income  taxes 
would  also  receive  an  additional  amount 
equal  to  10%   of  the  State  personal  Income 

tax  collection.  ^  „,  .       „».»,- 

Exhibit  A  shows  estimated  State  entitle- 
ments for  $6  billion  in  shared  revenues  under 
the  foregoing  formula. 
qualifying  agreements  vnin  the  secretary 
Section  105  (a)  requires  the  Governorof  a 
State  to  enter  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary in  order  to  qualify  to  receive  revenue 
sharing  paymente.  States  would  pledge  to 
adhere  to  these  conditions:  ,  .  „„„ 

(1)  Use  of  shared  revenues  only  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes.  ^„„»„h(iitr 

(2)  Financial  control  and  accountability 
over  payments  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  same  type  the  State  and  local 
governments  give  to  State  funds 

(3)  Maintenance  of  the  unrestricted  char- 
acter of  the  funds  distributed  to  cities,  coun- 
ties and  townships,  except  that  a  State  could 
prohibit  cities,  counties  and  townships  from 
spending  the  money  for  a  purpose  that  con- 
flicts in  whole  or  in  part  with  a  State  s  plan 
dealing  with  the  utilization  and  development 
of  Its  human  or  physical  resources 

(4)  Confirmation  by  report  to  the  Siecre- 
tary  that  in  each  of  the  first  three  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  that  the  State 
did  not  reduce  its  grants  out  of  its  own  funds 
to  eligible  cities,  counties  and  townships  De- 
cause  of  the  Federal  aid  assured  to  these 
governments  under  this  Act.  It  Is  thus  the 
fntent  of  the  Act  that  the  States  not  reduce 
their  grants  out  of  their  own  funds  to  eligible 
cities,  counties  and  townships. 

(5)  Adherence  to  all  Federal  laws  in  con- 
nection with  any  activity  or  program  sup- 
ported by  funds  provided  In  this  Act  so  that 
these  funds  do  not  perpetuate  practices  that 
confilct   with   national   policy. 

(6)  Submission  of  reports  as  necessary  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Congress  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  help  them  carry  out  their 
respons^.bllities  under  the  Act. 

Subsections  105  (b)  and  (c)  prescribe  two 
methods  of  determining  allocations  of  shared 
revenues  between  a  State  and  its  political 
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subdivisions  and  among  political  sub<^Tl- 
slons. 

Under  subeoctlon  (c)  the  State  and  I  Its 
pcdltlcal  subdivisions  may  a^ee  to  iny 
method  of  dlstrlbuUon  which  is  fair  ind 
equitable,  so  long  as  general  purpose  i^cal 
governments  having  populations  of  2S/3O0 
or  more  (a)  are  guaranteed  an  amount  ecjual 
to  their  statutory  entitlement  under  the 
Act.  or  (b)  agree  by  majority  vote  to  the  p^an 
of  distribution.  Those  governments  maHlng 
up  the  majority  must  also  represent  at  Ifast 
60^0  of  the  statutory  dollar  entitlement  of 
local  governments  having  populations  of 
2fi,000  or  more  within  the  State.  I 

Subsection  105(b)  sets  out  the  statuary 
formula  for  distribution  of  shared  revenjues 
within  a  State.  appUcabie  when  the  siate 
and  Its  political  subdivisions  do  not  agree 
to  an  alternative  plan  <rf  dlstnbirtion.  Uadei 
the  statutory  formula,  the  Sta^  must  dis- 
tribute—  i 

( 1 )  To  cities,  counties  and  townsiiips  hjav- 
Ing  a  poptUatlon  of  25.000  or  more,  a  j^r- 
tlon  of  the  State  entitlement  in  acoordafnce 
with  a  formula  based  on  the  tax  recelbts, 
size  and  percentage  of  poverty  level  families 
of  each  such  city,  county  and  township;  ^nd 

(2)  To  other  political  units  within  )the 
State,  an  amount  established  by  State  law. 
which  shall  be  fair  and  equitable  and  waich 
may  favor  units  of  government  with  rela- 
tively large  populations  or  poverty  level  fim- 
llles.  or  relatively  high  tax  burdens.  In  |iny 
event  the  State  may  not  withhold  from  dis- 
tribution to  its  political  subdivisions  J  an 
amount  in  excess  of  60  percent  of  the  siate 
entitlement  or  the  proportion  which  taxes 
raised  by  the  State  bears  to  all  taxes  k>l- 
lected  by  the  State  and  its  political  ^^b- 
divlslons.  whichever  Is  lower.  This  pro^-laon 
will  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  for  Ithe 
States  to  make  dls^xlbutlons  to  smaller  com- 
munities In  light  of  particular  circumstaaces 
within  the  State,  while  at  the  same  tlmeias- 
surtng  smaller  units  of  government  that  Ihe 
State  will  not  retain  a  dlsproportlodate 
amount  of  the  State  entitlement.  In  addi- 
tion, under  subsection  105(b)(4),  Ithe 
amount  which  any  single  local  governa(ent 
may  receive  under  the  statutory  formula  Is 
limited  to  60%  of  the  State  entitlement. 

Computation  of  the  statutory  pitss- 
through  to  cities,  counties  and  townal,lps 
having  populations  of  25.000  or  more  U  In 
two  stages.  The  distribution  formula  f  ro- 
vldes  for  the  allocation  of  shared  reve  lue 
among  large  Jurisdictions  on  the  basis  of 
three  factors:  revenues  raised  from  taxa- 
tion, peculation,  and  need  as  measured  by 
relative  ntmibers  of  poverty  level  families. 

(A)  Under  the  first  part  of  the  form  ila, 
the  basic  entitlement  of  a  city,  county  or 
township  with  a  population  between  25  000 
and  99.999  Is  determined  In  accordance  ^Ith 
the  "revenue  ratio"  and  "population  ralo" 
of  the  local  Jurisdiction. 

The  revenue  ratio  of  a  particular  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  taxei  it 
collects  to  all  taxes  collected  by  the  Sate 
and/or  political  subdivisions  within  It.  Por 
Jurisdictions  between  25.000  and  99.999.  the 
revenue  ratio  Is  automatically  doubled.  The 
population  ratio  for  Jurisdiction  between 
25.000  and  99.999  is  either  .5  or  the  percent- 
age by  which  the  Jurisdiction's  populallon 
exceeds   50,000,   whichever   Is    greater. 

The  basic  entitlement  of  local  Jurisdictions 
with  populations  between  25.000  and  99  999 
Is  determined  by  multiplying  the  douliled 
revenue  ratio  and  the  population  ratio  of  the 
jurisdiction  by  the  total  amount  of  shired 
revenue  received  by  the  State.  The  deflnll  Ion 
of  population  ratio  makes  It  Impossible,  un- 
der the  first  stage  of  the  computation,  for 
any  local  government  to  receive  less  than  the 
amount  allocable  to  it  on  the  basis  of  lu 
revenue  ratio.  However,  local  governments 
with  populations  above  76.000  and  below  P9,- 
999  will  receive  additional  shares  equal  to 


the  percentage  by  which  their  populations 
exceed  50.000. 

In  the  case  of  local  governments  with 
populations  over  100,000,  the  basic  entitle- 
ment, under  the  first  part  of  the  formula,  is 
determined  in  accordance  with  only  the  rev- 
enue ratio,  which  is  defined  In  the  same  way 
as  for  communities  between  25.000  and  99.- 
999.  Por  Jurisdictions  with  more  than  100,000 
population,  too.  the  revenue  ratio  Is  auto- 
matically doubled.  Thus,  those  Jurisdictions 
are  assured,  under  the  first  stage  of  the  com- 
putation, of  an  amount  of  shared  revenues 
equal  to  twice  the  proportion  of  the  taxes  they 
raise  to  all  taxes  raised  within  the  State. 
To  determine  the  dollar  amount  that  Juris- 
dictions with  more  than  100,000  population 
win  receive,  their  doubled  revenue  ratio  Is 
multiplied  by  the  total  amount  of  shared 
revenue  received  by  the  State. 

(B)  Under  the  second  stage  of  the  com- 
putation, the  entitlement  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment as  determined  In  (A)  above  Is  ad- 
Justed  to  take  Into  account  its  share  of  the 
State's  poverty  level  families.  This  Is  ac- 
complished by  determining  the  relatloniship 
of  the  percentage  of  poverty  level  families 
In  the  local  Jurisdiction  to  the  percentage 
of  poverty  level  families  In  the  State.  Deter- 
mination of  the  "percentage  of  pKDverty  level 
families"  as  defined  In  the  Act,  takes  account 
of  both  families  whose  annual  Incomes  are 
under  $3,000  and  families  who  regularly  re- 
ceive public  assistance. 

The  poverty  ratio  of  a  conmiunlty  may  be 
less  than  1  or  as  high  as  1.25,  thus  making 
It  possible  for  a  poor  community  to  receive 
as  much  as  25%  more  shared  revenues  than 
it  would  receive  if  its  allocation  were  based 
solely  on  its  tax  collections  and  Its  size. 

POWEKS    or   THE    SECRETABT 

Section  106  directs  the  Secretary  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  within  two  years  after  passage  of 
the  Act,  as  to  how  to  Improve  the  allocation 
of  general  funds  under  the  Act.  This  section 
further  directs  the  Secretary  to  obtain  the 
requisite  statistical  data,  reports  and  other 
materlEils  he  needs  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  title  and  gives  him  author- 
ity to  reimburse  Federal  agencies  for  the  cost 
of  providing  any  data  necessary  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  from  the  funds  allo- 
cated for  the  Secretary  by  a  percentage  set 
aside  In  the  first  three  years  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Act.  It  further  authorizes 
appropriations  after  the  first  three  years  to 
support  the  continuing  information  require- 
ments of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act. 

This  section  also  empowers  the  Secretary, 
after  giving  notice  and  conducting  a  hearing, 
to  stop  payments  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment that  falls  to  comply  with  the  agree- 
ments required  under  section  106  of  the  Act 
until  such  time  as  corrective  action  is  taken. 

JTTDIClAl,    REVIEW 

Section  107  permits  a  State  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action  In 
the  appropriate  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  scope  of  the  Judicial  review  au- 
thority 13  spelled  out  and  Includes  final  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court. 

PROHISmON  AGArNST    DISCRIMINATION 

This  section  makes  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  applicable  to  activities  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  general  support 
funds.  This  section  further  expressly  guar- 
antees the  right  of  Individuals  to  sue  in  the 
Federal  district  courts  In  case  of  violations 
of  Title  VI,  and  provides,  in  appropriate 
cases,  for  the  payment  of  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  to  the  prevailing  party. 

RTPORT    BY    THE    SECRETARY 

Section  109  requires  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  of  the 
trust  fund  for  the  preceding  and  current 
fiscal  years.  He  must  file  a  statement  of  the 
actual  and  estimated  appropriations  and  dis- 


bursements from  the  trust  fuiul  and  may 
recommend  changes  in  Its  operation. 

CONGRESSIONAL    STUDY 

Section  110  charges  the  respective  Appro- 
priations and  Legislative  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  trust  fund  at  least  once  dur- 
ing each  session  of  Congress.  This  section 
explicitly  provides  that  the  Congress  retains 
the  same  rule-making  authority  with  respect 
to  these  rules  as  It  does  with  other  rules. 

TITLE  II — FEDERAL    COLLECTION   OP 
STATE  INCOME  TAXES 

Section  201  adds  a  new  section  to  Chapter 
77  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
the  proper  officials  of  any  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  Federal  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  that  State's  Income  tax.  It  re- 
quires that  the  State  pay  to  the  Treasury 
Department  the  cost  of  any  work  or  services 
j)€rformed  as  a  result  of  the  agreement. 

If  the  States,  on  their  part,  evidence  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  the  agreements  au- 
thorized under  this  section,  the  day  may 
come  when  taxpayers  of  a  State  can  discharge 
both  Federal  and  State  tax  liabilities  with 
a  single  set  of  tax  officials.  States  have  tended 
Increasingly  to  conform  their  income  tax 
laws  to  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  prospects  of  working  out  a  mutually  ac- 
cepted ag^reement  have  thereby  been  en- 
hanced. Currently  several  States  are  con- 
sidering the  enactment  of  a  personal  Income 
tax  for  the  first  time.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  this  authority,  one  or  more  of 
these  States  might  immediately  take  steps 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  In  order  to  avoid 
the  cost  of  establishing  Ita  own  income  tax 
administrative  machinery. 


Exhibit  3 
Estimates  of  State  entitlements  under  In- 
tergovernmental Revenue  Act  of  1971 

Muskie  bill 
State:  entitlement 

Alabama 87.21 

Alaska   9.10 

Arlozna 67.275 

Arkansas 47.845 

California  .  — 657.40 

Colorado 70.546 

Connecticut 64.626 

Delaware 18.46 

District  of  Columbia 33.07 

Florida 163.87 

Georgia 116.94 

Hawaii 82.47 

Idaho 26.09 

imnols  -- 317.49 

Indiana 133.60 

Iowa 87.085 

Kansas 63.935 

Kentucky -     80.11 

Louisiana  ._ - 101.30 

Maine — 28.76 

Maryland  -.. 123.926 

Massachusetts 192.586 

Michigan - 264.61 

Minnesota 140.29 

Mississippi 61.99 

Missouri —  .  111.505 

Montana  - 23.33 

Nebraska 36.  286 

Nevada 12.32 

New   Hampshire.. 20.405 

New  Jersey 156.866 

New  Mexico 28.505 

New  York - 765.  43 

North  Carolina 160.905 

North  Dakota.. 17.82 

Ohio 222. 14 

Oklahoma - 66. 18 

Oregon 78.90 

Pennsylvania 373.386 

Rhode    Island 23.83 

South  Carolina 65.48 
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Mtiskie  bill  necessary  if  the  scheme  is  to  accomplish  alternative.  Although  I  understand  the 

State:                                        entitlement  j^  goals.  motivation  behind  such  an  approach — 

South  Dakota ge  B7^  ^  ^^'  strategy,  the  many  areas  of  which  is  to  broaden  State  resources  in 

Tennessee 230  930  agreement  between  the  two  bills  should  a  more  progressive  way — it  seems  to  me 

ntah^ 36  i«  provide  a  major  boost  for  the  concept  of  that  a  system  of  50  different  State  per- 

vermont       IIIIII"II""ri"""    17^77  general  revenue  sharing.  I  said  when  I  sonal  income  taxes  would  have  the  effect 

Virginia. .-  137.066  introduced  S.  680,  and  I  have  said  many  of  greatly  inhibiting  the  free  movement 

Washington 96.875  times  since  then,  that  my  interest  and  of  people  and  goods  from  one  State  to 

West  Virginia 47.87  the  President's  interest  is  not  in  any  another,  as  the  States  fEishioned  their 

Wisconsin 169.71  particular  bUl  or  in  who  gets  the  credit  personal  tax  structures  to  compete  for 

Wyoming 10.38  but  in  the  concept  itself .  I  do  not  expect  industry  and  employment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de-  to  see  8.  680  enacted  precisely  as  writ-  I  also  question  the  wisdom  of  limiting 

lighted  that  our  distinguished  colleague,  ten,  and  I  doubt  very  much  that  Senator  the  passthrough  mandate  to  communi- 

Senator  Muskie,  has  taken  this  impor-  MtrsKOE  would  expect  that  his  bill  will  be  ties  which  are  urban  in  character,  that 

tant  initiative  today,  in  introducing  for  enacted  as  written.  But  we  are  bH  mov-  is,  with  populations  of  25,000  or  more, 

consideration     the     Intergovernmental  ing  in  essentially  the  same  direction,  and  A  major  element  of  the  urban  crisis  is 

Revenue  Act  of  1971.  this  confluence  must  certainly  act  to  im-  poverty  in  rural  areas,  which  drives  the 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  prove  significantly  the  prospects  for  con-  imemployed  rural  worker  into  our  cities, 
1967,  I  was  assigned  to  two  subcommit-  gressional  action.  But  again,  these  are  details  that  can 
tees  chaired  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Let  me  mention  briefly  those  areas  in  be  openly  discussed  and  debated  on  theii 
Maine — the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov-  which  the  two  bills  are  in  agreement,  merits  during  the  coming  hearings.  I  am 
ernmental  Relations  and  the  Subcommit-  First,  they  both  seek  to  address  the  same  delighted,  by  the  way,  that  the  Senatoi 
tee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  I  readily  urgent  need,  which  is  the  growing  fiscal  intends  to  hold  hearings  on  general  reve- 
became  aware  of  the  deep  commitment  crisis  confronting  our  State  and  local  nue  sharing,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
on  his  part  to  maintaining  the  Federal  governments,  by  sharing  a  small  portion  exposure  that  such  hearings  will  provide, 
nature  of  our  Government.  Throughout  of  Federal  revenues  with  those  govern-  Mr.  President,  I  would  make  one  last 
his  long  public  career — as  a  State  legis-  ments.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  to  be  point  with  reference  to  the  Senator's 
lator,  a  Governor,  a  Senator,  and  a  mem-  shared  by  each  bill  would  derive  from  statement  today,  and  that  has  to  do  with 
ber  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter-  an  annual  appropriation  equal  to  1.3  the  relationship  between  general  rev- 
governmental  Relations — Senator  Mus-  percent  of  the  personal  taxable  income  enue  sharing  and  special  revenue  shar- 
KiE  has  endeavored  to  strengthen  and  reported  for  the  prior  calendar  year.  The  ing.  Although  the  two  concepts  have 
revitalize  those  units  of  government  shared  funds  would  be  allocated  among  certain  broad  purposes  in  common,  they 
closest  to  the  needs  of  the  people:  State,  the  States  by  both  bills  on  the  basis  of  are  quite  distinct  and  separable.  Neither 
coimty,  and  city  governments.  Coming  population  and  revenue  effort.  Each  bill  is  dependent  upon  the  ether.  The  Sen- 
as he  does  from  a  region  of  this  country  offers  each  State  the  option  of  negotiat-  ator  has  implied  today  that  President 
where  pure  democracy  was — and  in  some  ing  with  its  own  constituent  govern-  Nixon's  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
instances  still  is — very  nearly  realized  in  ments  a  formula  for  sharing  tl^e  reve-  posal  would  cut  into  existing  categor- 
the  town  meeting,  his  confidence  in  local  nues  within  the  State.  Each  biU  provides  ical  grant-in-aid  programs.  I  state  cate- 
govemment  and  in  the  people  remains  that  each  State  must  pass  through  to  gorically  that  it  would  not.  It  is  true 
strong.  local  units  of  government  an  aggregate  that  the  President's  six  special  revenue- 

In  the  last  Congress  Senator  Muskie  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  proportion  sharing  proposals  would  involve  a  degree 

introduced   a   general    revenue-sharing  of  all  revenues  raised  within  the  State  of  "grant  consolidation" — I  frankly  wish 

bill  devised,  in  large  part,  by  the  Advisory  raised  by  local  governments.  Elach  bill  that  the  six  proposals  had  been  called 

Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela-  contains  language  barring  the  use  of  any  "grant  consolidations"  or  "block  grants" 

tions.  Because  I  knew  of  his  great  inter-  of  the  shared  funds  for  discriminatory  so  that  we  might  have  avoided  this  un- 

est  in  revenue  sharing,  I  made  a  special  purposes.  EJach  bill  provides  for  judicial  necessary     confusion — the     President's 

effort  to  solicit  his  support  for  the  Pres-  review,  for  annual  accounting  and  re-  general  revenue-sharing  proposal  would 

ident's  proposal  in  this  area  before  I  ports,  and  for  discretionary  judgments  in  absolutely  no  way  whatsoever  affect 

Introduced  S.  680  on  February  9.  Al-  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  existing    categorical    grant-in-aid   pro- 

though  he  gave  the  bill  careful  consid-  each  of  these  major  elements  the  bills  grams,  unless  one  wanted  to  argue  that 

eration,  he  found  for  some  of  the  reasons  are  strongly  similar  where  not  identical,  the  funds  proposed  to  be  shared  could 

he  has  outlined  today  that  he  preferred  The  principal  differences  between  the  otherwise   be   used  to  expand  existing 

drafting  his  own  bill  to  supporting  the  bills  are,  in  my  view,  four  in  number,  grant  programs  or  to  fund  new  ones,  and 

President's  proposal.  First,  the  Muskia  bill  provides  an  incen-  this  is  as  true  of  Senator  Muskie's  bill  as 

Although  Senator  Muskie  has  not,  as  tive  to  States  for  the  enactment  of  per-  it  is  of  S.  680.  So  I  earnestly  wish  that 

I  did,  sought  specific  cosponsorship  of  sonal  income  taxes  and  a  bonus  for  those  we  could  avoid  this  specious  confusion 

his  proposal,  he  did  extend  to  me  the  who  now  have  such  taxes  or  which  later  between  general  revenue  sharing,  which 

generous  courtesy  of  permitting  me  to  impose  them.  Second,  the  bill  mandates  does  not  in  any  way  affect  categorical 

review  his  bill  prior  to  its  introduction  shiring  with  local  units  of  governments  grant   programs,   and   so-called   special 

today.  This  is  chsu-acteristic  of  the  Sena-  only  where  the  population  of  those  gov-  revenue    sharing    which    would    affect 

tor's  fairmindedness,  and  I  appreciate  it  ernments  exceeds  25,000  persons,  where  them.  If  Senator  Muskie  likes  general 

very  much.  the  President's  bill  requires  sharing  with  revenue  sharing  and  does  not  like  spe- 

In  reviewing  the  Senator's  proposal,  I  all  communities  with  populations  over  cial  revenue  sharing,  that  judgment  is 

was  immediately  struck  by  what  appear  2,500  persons.  Third,  the  bill  would  give  most  clearly  his  prerogative.  But  it  only 

to  me  to  be  the  many  areas  of  similarity  proportionately  greater  relief  to  commu-  diminishes   the   honesty    of   debate   on 

between  his  approach  and  that  of  the  nities  with  a  high  concentration  of  poor  the  issue  to  persist  in  seeking  to  confuse 

President.  Although  there  are  significant  persons.  And  fourth,  the  Senator's  bill  the  two  quite  distinct  proposals, 

and  important  differences  between  the  would  require  specifically  that  each  State  Mr.  President,  I  close  in  reiterating 

two   bills,    I   find    their   mutuality   far  maintain  its  current  level  of  assistance  my  desire  to  work  closely  with  Senator 

greater  than  their  disagreement.  to  each  local  unit  of  government  within  Muskie,  Senator  Humphrey,  Congress- 

I  find  this  similarity  most  encourag-  that  State.  man  Reuss.  and  the  many  others  who 

ing  for  two  reasons,  one  substantive  and  I  find  these  differences  by  no  means  are  devoted  to  the  concept  of  general 

the  other  strategic.  The  fact  that  the  insuperable.  I  might  eventually  prefer  revenue  sharing.  It  is  a  concept  that  is 

two  bills  share  many  substantive  features  one  or  two  of  them.  I  reemphasize  that  urgently  in  need  of  practical  realiza- 

do  not  indicate  an  effort  on  either  side  our  areas  of  agreement  are  far  greater  tion.  and  I  think  that  the  Senator's  bill 

to  plagiarize  or  preempt,  far  from  it.  It  than  our  areas  of  disagreement.  will  make  a  significant  and  important 

indicates  to  me  that  the  administration  When  I  introduced  S.  680,  I  tried  to  contribution  to  the  common  goal  that 

and  Senator  Muskix  have  independently  articulate  the  reasons  for  my  opposition  we  seek  together. 

determined    that   certain    fundamental  to  the  tax  credit  alternative,  which  is  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 

features  of  general  revenue  sharing  are  essentially  the  State  personal  income  tax  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
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1770.  the  bill  on  revenue  sharing  just  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Maioe 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  a^d 
that  if  and  when  reported  from  that 
committee  it  be  then  referred  to  t|ie 
Committee  on  Finance.  | 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  teBa- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordensd. 


ithe 
as 
on 


By    Mr.    FULBRIGHT    (by    j« 

_  quest)  : 

S.  1771.  A  bill  to  amend  further 
Peace    Corps    Act    (75    Stat.    612). 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  BILL  TO  AMEND  FtTaXHEB  THI  PEACE  CORPS  icT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended^ 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  Pi- 
rector  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  I  am  \n- 
troducing  it  in  order  that  there  may  b0  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  Jhe 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
together  with  the  letter  to  the  Vice  Pre  si 
dent  dated  April  13,  1971,  be  printedj  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  t  nd 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe 
Record,  as  follows : 


S.   1771 


(Vet 


md 


A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Cori>s 
(75  Stat.  612),  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H<yus^  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec^on 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.I5.C. 
2502(b) ) ,  which  authorizes  appropriation  i  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  '1971"  and  "$98.800 ,q0O" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1972 
••»72,3OO,0OO."   respectively. 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  April  13,  197'. 
Hon.  Spiho  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  jlour 
consideration  are  copies  of  draft  leglslai  Ion 
"To  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612) .  as  amended." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  autho^^ 
appropriations  of  $72,300,000  to  carry  out    " 
purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1972. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  transifalt- 
tlng  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  which 
would  establish  a  new  national  volunteer 
service  agency  to  be  known  as  Action, 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose  this 
legislation  and  propose  amendments  to 
it.  As  Mr.  Blatchford's  letter  points  out, 
the  President  intends  to  transfer  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  authorities  vested  in 
him  to  the  new  Action  Agency  to  be  es- 
tablished imder  the  pending  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1. 

The  broad  nature  of  my  concern  about 
the  President's  proposal  is  set  forth  in  a 
letter  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  and  I  expect  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  give 
it  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  April  20, 1971,  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

April  20,  1971. 

Hon.  John  L.  McCuxlan. 
Chairman.    Government    Operations    Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  with 
respect  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  which 
proposes  the  merging  of  domestic  voluntary 
service  programs  Into  a  new  agency  to  be 
called  Action.  The  plan,  as  It  stands.  Is  con- 
cerned strictly  with  domestic  programs  and 
I  have  no  particular  views  on  this  aspect. 

But  in  his  message  of  transmittal,  the 
President  announced  that  he  Intends  to 
transfer  the  authorities  vested  In  him  In 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  from  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  new  agency  when  it  Is  estab- 
lished. I  do  have  some  questions  about  this 
subsequent  transfer,  arising  mainly  from 
the  Impact  the  Peace  Corps  has  on  foreign 
relations.  I  Intend  to  explore  the  questions 
further  during  consideration  of  the  Peace 
Corps  legislation  this  year,  possibly  with  a 
view  to  amending  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  in- 
sure that  the  Peace  Corps  keep  its  separate 
identity  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  our  Ambassadors  not  be 
diluted. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FVlbright, 

Chairman. 


the 
the 


the 


President  stated  hU  Intention  to  delegats  to 
the  neiw  agency  the  principal  authority  for 
the  Peace  Corps  currently  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate. 
He  also  announced  his  Intention  to  sutmit 
additional  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  relating  to  the  new  agency. 

In  order  to  assure  continued  financing  of 
Peace  Corps  activities  pending  congresslpnal 
action  on  the  President's  proposals,  we  Rec- 
ommend legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  I 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  draft  bill 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President.  : 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  bill  be 
referred   to  the   appropriate   committee   foi 
consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  H.  BlatchfoAd 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNOS,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Montoya)  : 
S.  1773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

ENDING     HtTNGER     IN     AMERICA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  new  Congress,  I  pledged 
to  introduce  legislation  that  would  for 
once  and  for  all  end  the  tragedy  of  con- 
tinuing hunger  and  madnutrition  in 
America.  Today,  I  rise  to  fulfill  that 
pledge. 

I  wish  it  were  no  longer  necessary  to 
introduce  this  kind  of  legislation.  I  wish 


that  the  unfortunate  and  totally  lumec- 
essary  blight  of  malnutrition  had  been 
adequately  dealt  with  by  the  legislation 
enacted  by  the  last  Congress. 

But  this  was  not  the  case.  Despite  all 
the  efifort  and  energy  invested  by  so 
many  over  the  last  several  years,  the 
legislation  passed  late  last  year,  and 
under  considerable  duress,  falls  far  short 
of  that  goal. 

Just  how  far  short  was  made  dramati- 
cally clear  Isist  week  during  a  hearing  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  indicated  that  the  new  food 
stamp  regulations  issued  recently  will 
result  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  needy 
persons  being  eliminated  from  the  food 
stamp  program  and  millions  of  people 
now  on  the  program  having  their  bene- 
fits reduced. 

I  must  say  that  this  testimony  was  so 
startling  that  I  was  at  first  skeptical  it 
could  really  be  so.  After  all  the  claims 
made  that  hunger  was  being  ended  and 
the  food  stamp  program  being  expanded, 
how  could  this  kind  of  movement  back- 
ward be  possible?  Yet,  it  is  so,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  confirmed 
the  fact. 

Early  next  week,  I  intend  to  introduce 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  that 
these  new  regulations  be  held  in  abey- 
ance for  at  least  another  month  beyond 
the  Agriculture  Department's  projected 
May  17  closing  date.  I  have  already  writ- 
ten the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  request- 
ing such  a  delay.  I  hope  that  he  will  act 
immediately,  to  make  a  Senate  resolution 
unnecessary. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing  today, 
however,  will  not  leave  the  fate  of  Amer- 
ica's hungry  poor  a  matter  of  hope — or 
of  administrative  discretion.  It  will,  if 
enacted  by  Congress,  finally  guarantee 
all  Americans  an  adequate  diet. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
remedy  the  most  glaring  inadequacies  of 
the  bill  which  I  have  described  as  a  mixed 
bag  of  groceries  for  America's  poor,  some 
fresh  and  some  stale.  I  accepted  last 
year's  bill  as  the  only  alternative  to  let- 
ting the  food  stamp  program  die  alto- 
gether. 

I  would  now  like  to  review  briefly  the 
key  points  of  the  bill  being  introduced 
today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  nine 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  are 
cosponsors  of  this  bill— Senator  Percy 
and  myself,  and  Senators  Hart,  Mon- 
dale,  Kennedy,  Cranston,  Nelson,  Cook, 
and  Schweiker.  Also  sponsoring  the  bill 
are  Senators  Bayh,  Eagleton,  Gravel, 
Harris,  Hartke.  Hollings,  Humphrey, 
McGee,  Moss,  MusKiE,  Pastore,  Pell, 
Randolph,  Ribicoft.  Spong,  Stevenson, 
Tunney,  Case,  Hatfield,  Javits.  Mathias, 
Hughes,  and  Jackson. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  together 
with  an  explanation,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  these  two  documents 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  first  point  to  be 
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liiade  is  that  the  proposed  legislation 
sets  a  firm  target  date  for  finally  elimi- 
nating hunger  in  the  Nation.  It  does  this 
by  requiring  a  genuine  nationwide  food 
stamp  program  by  July  1,  1972.  The 
administration  has  repeatedly  said  that 
that  was  its  goal— a  nationwide  food 
stamp  program  to  put  an  end  to  hunger 
in  this  country.  I  want  to  give  whatever 
credit  is  due  for  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  But  what 
I  have  on  my  mind  today  is  the  painful 
gap  that  still  exists  between  the  goal  of 
ending  himger  and  the  actual  achieve- 
ment of  it.  This  legislation  would  finally 
implement  that  goal. 

The  second  point  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  that  it  would  provide  a  truly 
adequate  diet  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  Agriculture  Department  con- 
tinues to  use  the  economy  diet,  $108  a 
month,  or  29  cents  a  meal,  for  a  family 
of  four,  a  diet  described  as  inadequate 
by  its  own  research  division.  We  propose 
to  raise  that  to  the  level  of  the  so-called 
low-cost  food  plan,  or  $134  a  month  for 
a  family  of  four.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
luxury  diet.  It  simply  fulfills  the  man- 
date of  the  food  stamp  law  which  re- 
quires an  "adequate  nutritional  diet." 

A  third  point,  one  to  which  I  attach 
great  importance,  has  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  "work  requirement."  It  was  said, 
during  the  days  of  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  opiX)6ed  a  work  requirement. 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  I  op- 
pose this  particular  work  requirement  in 
the  present  law.  Frankly,  if  I  had  my 
way,  we  would  take  steps  in  this  coim- 
try  to  guarantee  a  work  opportunity  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  wanted  to 
work.   This   requirement   cuts   oflf   food 
stamps  to  children  where  a  parent  or 
even  an  older  brother  or  sister  refuses 
work.  Many  of  these  families  have  been 
neglected  so  long  that  they  are  disorga- 
nized. It  is  very  frequent  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  is  an  alcoholic  or  for 
one  reason  or  another  is  not  responsible 
to  other  members  of  the  family.  Yet.  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  legislation,  if .  in  a 
family  of  eight  or  10  children,  either  one 
of  the  parents  or  any  one  of  the  chil- 
dren above  the  age  of  18  refuses  to  work, 
the  entire  family  would  be  cut  off  from 
food  benefits.  Personally,  I  cannot  accept 
den3ring  children  food  because  some  adult 
in  the  family  Is  found  imwUling  to  work. 
This    approach    makes    these    children 
twice  damned  for  the  acts  of  their  par- 
ents or  their  older  brothers  or  sisters. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people  be- 
lieve in  this  sort  of  recrimination  against 
innocent  children  because  of  the  wrongs 
of  others  in  a  particular  family. 

This  work  requirement  does  not  con- 
tain language  regarding  suitability  of 
work  in  terms  of  training  or  work  con- 
ditions, contrary  to  current  labor  law. 
Neither  does  it  provide  for  payment  of 
the  prevailing  wage  in  an  area  for  a  spe- 
cific type  of  work. 

A  fourth  object  of  the  new  legislation 
is  to  eliminate  the  red  tape  which  is  cur- 
rently strangling  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. As  this  program  has  grown,  it  has 
become  increasingly  diCQcult  to  adminis- 
ter, not  to  mention  more  expensive.  The 
proposed  legislation  simplifies  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  eliminating 


complex  certification  procedures,  by 
moving  the  purchase  of  stamps  from 
banks  to  post  offices,  and  by  giving 
greater  financial  assistance  to  those  local 
governments  who  are  doing  an  exemplary 
job. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  aims 
at  easing  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  elderly  poor.  It  will  permit 
the  elderly  to  gather  in  groups  and  pur- 
chase meals  together.  This  would  be  both 
a  nutritional  and  social  boon  to  our  aged 
citizens.  The  present  law,  as  interpreted 
by  the  new  regulations,  limits  individual 
elderly  persons  to  purchasing  meals 
served  in  their  homes. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, along  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  others, 
addresses  itself  to  what  we  consider  to  be 
defects  in  the  present  law.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  saying  that 
no  progress  has  been  made.  There  cer- 
tainly has  been  progress — ^we  are  now 
serving  some  13  million  persons  with  fam- 
ily food  assistance,  compered  with  only  3 
million  4  years  ago.  But  this  progress  has 
brought  us  only  halfway  home.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  legislation  which  we  in- 
troduce today  can  bring  us  the  rest  of  the 
way.  There  are  still  an  estimated  12  mil- 
Uon  needy  persons  not  participating  for 
reasons  which  this  bill  addresses  itself 
to. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  have  an  obUga- 
tion  to  live  up  to  our  promises  to  end 
hunger  in  America.  Nothing  less  than 
this  Nation's  human  dignity  is  at  stake. 
The  time  is  long  past  to  make  good  on 
our  promises  to  America's  hungry  poor. 
We  need  only  the  will  to  end  hunger— 
the  resources  are  obvious.  We  had  the  will 
to  go  to  the  moon,  and  we  did.  We  had 
the  will  to  sponsor  great  strides  forward 
in  all  walks  of  civilization,  and  we  did. 
How  can  we  be  satisfied  to  go  just  half- 
way toward  ending  hunger?  Would  we 
have  been  satisfied  to  go  halfway  to  the 
moon?  WiU  we  be  satisfied  in  finding  half 
a  cure  for  cancer? 

Two  centuries  ago,  a  great  English 
biographer  wrote: 

A  decent  provisions  for  the  poor  Is  the  true 
test  of  civilization. 

Our  failure  to  muster  the  will  to  end 
himger  in  America  may  overshadow  every 
last  one  of  our  great,  but  superficial, 
strides  toward  civilization. 
Exhibit  1 
S.  1773 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adequate  Nutrition 
Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  2011-2026),  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

Definitions 

( 1 )  Section  3  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  definitions: 

"(n)  The  term  'operating  agency'  means 
any  State  agency,  the  Secretary,  or  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
administering  any  program  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 10(g)  of  this  Act. 

"(o)  The  term  'political  subdivision' 
means  any  county,  city,  township,  or  other 
unit  of  general  local  government  responsible 
for  administering  pubUc  assistance  programs 
within  a  State." 


Eligible  Households 
(2)  Section  S  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)   and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  every  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  member  of  a  household  th»t 
Is  participating  In  the  food  stamp  program, 
other  than  an  individual  described  by  clause 
(1).  (2).  (3),  (4),  (5).  or  (8)   of  subsection 
(d)   of  this  section,  to  register  for  employ- 
ment with  the  local  public  employment  of- 
fice or,  when  Impractical,  at  such  other  ap- 
propriate   office    as   shaU    be   designated   In 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such  m- 
dividual  has  faUed  to  register  for  employ- 
ment  without    good   cause,    the   continued 
eligibility  of  the  household  (of  which  such 
Individual  Is  a  member)  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  shall  not  be  affected, 
but  the  value  of  the  coupon  allotment,  de- 
termined under  section  7(a)  of  this  Act,  au- 
thorized to  be  Issued  to  such  household  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to   the   amount   determined   by 
subtracting  from  that  authorized  allotment 
the  amount  charged  therefor  pursuant  to 
section  7(b)   of  this  Act  as  the  number  of 
such  unregistered  individuals  in  such  house- 
hold bears  to  the  total  number  of  individ- 
uals in  such  household.  Before  any  such  re- 
duction is  made,  the  individual  concerned 
shall  be  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  fair  hearing  held  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  a  hearing  under  section  10(e)  (4)  of  this 
Act.  A  reduction  In  the  food  stamp  allotment 
of  any  household  under  this  subsection  shall 
continue  so  long  as  such  individual  falls  or 
refuses  to  register  for  employment  as  pro- 
vided herein. 

"(d)  An  individual  shall  not  be  required 
to  register  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  ot 
this  section  If  such  Individual  Is — 

"(1)  ill,  incapacitated,  disabled  or  over 
sixty  years  of  age; 

"(2)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  an  in- 
dividual under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  is 
caring  for  such  individual; 

"(3)  an  individual  under  the  age  of  elght- 
teen; 

"(4)  an  individual  eighteen  years  old  or 
over  who  is  a  student  regularly  attending  a 
school,  college,  or  university,  or  the  equiv- 
alent thereof,  or  regularly  attending  a  course 
of  vocational  or  technical  training  designed 
to  prepare  him  for  gainful  employment; 

"(5)  an  individual  whose  presence  in  the 
home  on  a  substantially  eonUnuous  basis  is 
required  because  of  the  Illness  or  Incapacity 
of  another  member  of  the  household:  or 

"(6)  an  Individual  eighteen  years  old  or 
over  and  Is  employed  at  least  30  hours  per 
week  or  earns  at  least  $48  per  week. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
any  individual  registered  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  has  refused,  without  good 
cause,  to  accept  suitable  employment  in 
which  such  individual  is  able  to  engage  and 
that  such  employment  was  offered  through 
the  public  employment  offices  of  the  State, 
or  was  otherwise  offered  by  an  employer  and 
the  offer  of  such  employer  was  a  bona  fide 
offer  of  employment,  the  ellglbUlty  of  the 
household  (of  which  such  individual  is  a 
member)  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  not  be  affected,  but  the  value 
of  the  coupon  allotment  authorized  to  be 
Issued  to  eruch  household  shall  be  reduced 
m  accordance  with  the  method  set  forth 
m  subsection  (c)  above.  Before  any  such 
reduction  Is  made,  the  Individual  concerned 
shall  be  afforded  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  lor  a  fair  hearing  held  in  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  a  hearing  under  section  10(e)  (4) 
of  this  Act.  A  reduction  In  the  food  stamp 
allotment  of  any  household  under  this 
subsection  shall  continue  so  long  as  such 
Individual  fails  or  refuses  to  accept  employ- 
ment as  provided  by  this  section. 
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"(f)(1)  In  determining  whether  aily 
employment  Is  suitable  for  an  Individual  f\  )r 
purposes  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sectioi 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consider  tie 
degree  of  risk  to  such  individual's  health  ai 
safety,  his  physical  fltneas  for  the  work, 
prior  training  and  exp)erlence,  the  length 
his  unemployment,  his  realistic  pro8p)ec 
for  obtaining  work  based  on  his  potentlj 
and  the  distance  of  the  available  work  fr 
his  residence. 

"(2)    In   no  event  shall   any  employmel 
be  considered  suitable  for  an  individual  jlf 
any  one  of  the  following  conditions  appll< 

"(A)  the  position  offered  Is  vacant  asla 
direct  resvUt  of  a  strike,  lockout,  or  othpr 
labor  dispute: 

■'(B)  the  wages  for  such  job  are  payal^e 
at  a  rate  less  than  the  highest  of  the  f(^- 
lowing :  j 

"(1)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage;      i 

"(11)  $1.60  per  hour  or  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  which  Is  or  would  be  appllcatjle 
to  the  job  under  the  PViir  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  if  section  8(a)(1)  of  such  A^ 
as  amended,  applied  to  the  Job.  whiche\ 
is  higher:  or 

"(111)  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  in  the  sar 
labor  market  area  for  persons  employed 
similar  work  in  the  locality;  or 

"(C)  the  hours  and  other  terms  and  cone 
tions  of  the  work  offered  are  contrary  to 
less  favorable  than  those  prescribed  by 
eral.  State  or  local  law  or  are  substantu 
less  favorable  to  the  Individual   than  the 
prevailing  few  similar  work  in  the  locality 
Value  of  the  coupon  allotment  and  charg 
to  be  made 

(3)  (A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  lis 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t^e 
following:  "In  determining  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequajte 
diet  fsr  any  household,  the  Secretary  8h»ll 
take  into  consideration  such  relevant  fac- 
tors as  he  deems  appropriate  but  may  nbt 
consider  the  avaUablllty  or  expected  avaU- 
ability  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  tljs 
Act.  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  det 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
any  household  be  less  than  the  amoul 
which  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agrlcx^l- 
ture  determines  to  be  necessary  to  permit  I  a 
household  of  comparable  size  to  purchape 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  speclfledTn 
the  Low-cost  Pood  Plan  described  by  suth 
Service  and  published  In  the  'Family  EcC- 
nomics  Review'."  i 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  l3  amended 
by  striking  all  after  "Provided  further,"  add 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "T^t 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  tjis 
Act,  a  household  may,  if  it  so  elects,  pur- 
chase any  amount  of  coupons  lees  than  tie 
full  coupon  allotment  it  Is  entitled  to  pvt- 
chaae.  The  amount  charged  any  household 
for  any  portion  of  a  coupon  allotment  le^ 
than  the  full  coupon  allotment  shall  be  4n 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  t^e 
amount  which  would  have  been  charged  su5h 
household  for  the  full  coupon  allotment  ks 
such  portion  of  the  full  coupon  allotmenits 
bears  the  full  coupon  allotment  such  house- 
hold was  entitled  to  purchase.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  general  guidelines  and  mlij- 
mum  requirements  with  respect  to  the  qual- 
ity of  certification  and  Issuance  services  to  ^ 
provided  by  State  agencies  to  eligible  house- 
holds. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  matted 
relating  to  the  places,  times,  and  frequency  ft 
coupon  Issuance  services  In  political  sub<^- 
vlsions  approved  for  participation  In  the  fo<id 
stamp  program.  Such  general  guidelines  a4d 
minimum  requirements  shall  Include  at  leaet 
the  following  provisions:  (1)  that  the  Issii- 
ance  of  coupons  shall  take  place  no  less  of  t^n 
than  once  per  week,  and  (11)  that  any  house- 
hold may  purchase  Its  entire  monthly  coupx)n 
allotment  at  any  time  of  issuance  for  thkt 
month  or  may  elect  to  purchase  any  portl<  n 


of  Its  monthly  allortment  having  a  face  value 
of  three-quarters,  one-half,  or  one-quarter 
at  any  time  of  issuance  for  that  month  and 
thereafter  may  purchase  the  proportionate 
remainder  of  that  allotment  which  has  not 
previously  been  purchased  for  that  month." 
Administration 

(4)  (A)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
10  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
the  operating  agency  shall  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  certification  of  applicant 
households  and  for  the  Issuances  of  coupons. 
Applicant  households  shall  be  certified  for 
eligibility  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  simplified 
statement,  conforming  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and  such  statement 
shall  be  acted  upwn  and  eligibility  certified 
within  seven  days  following  the  date  upon 
which  the  statement  is  initially  filed.  The 
Secretary  shall,  however,  provide  for  adequate 
and  effective  methods  of  verification  of  the 
eligibility  of  recipients  subsequent  to  certi- 
fication through  the  use  of  sampling  and 
other  scientific  techniques.  If  a  household, 
certified  as  eligible  in  any  political  subdivi- 
sion to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
or  a  program  of  distribution  of  federally  do- 
nated foods  moves  to  another  political  sub- 
division in  which  either  program  is  operating, 
the  hoxisehold  shall  remain  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  program  in  such  other  polit- 
ical subdivision  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  move  without  regard 
to  compliance  with  any  requirement  of  the 
new  political  subdivision. 

"(c)  In  the  certification  of  applicant  house- 
holds for  either  the  food  stamp  program  or  a 
program  of  distribution  of  federally  donated 
foods  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
any  household  by  reason  of  race,  religious 
creed,  national  origin,  or  political  beliefs. 

"B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  State  agency  of  each  State  shall 
submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  operation  speci- 
fying the  manner  in  which  such  State  in- 
tends to  conduct  such  program.  Such  plan 
of  operation  shall  provide,  among  such  other 
provisions  as  may  by  regulation  be  required, 
the  following:  (1)  for  the  use  of  the  eligi- 
bility standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  5  of  this  Act  and  the 
certification  procedures  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section;  (2)  safeguards 
which  restrict  the  use  of  disclosure  of  in- 
formation obtained  from  applicant  house- 
holds to  persons  directly  connected  with  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act;  (3)  that  the  State 
agency  shall  undertake  effective  action  to 
inform  low-income  households  concerning 
the  availability  and  benefits  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  all  eligible  households;  (4)  for  the 
granting  of  a  fair  hearing  and  a  prompt  de- 
termination thereafter  to  any  household  ag- 
grieved by  the  action  of  a  State  agency  under 
any  provision  of  its  plan  of  operation  as  It 
affects  the  participation  of  such  household 
in  the  food  stamp  program;  and  (5)  for  the 
submission  of  such  reports  and  other  in- 
formation as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  State  agency  shall,  in  con- 
junction with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency,  institute  procedures  under  which 
any  household  partlclp>ating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  be  entitled,  if  it  so 
elects,  to  have  the  charges,  if  any.  for  its 
coupon  allotment  deducted  from  any  grant 
or  payment  such  household  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
have  Its  coupon  allotment  distributed  to  It 
with  such  grant  or  payment.  The  State 
agency  shall  arrange  for  the  Issuance  of 
coupons  to  eligible  households  and  for  the 
collection  of  sums  required  from  eligible 
households  as  payment  therefor  through  the 
tacllitles  of  United  States  post  offices  directly 


or  by  mall,  or  In  such  other  manner  conven- 
ient to  participating  households  as  shall  best 
Insure  their  participation. 

"(C)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section 
10  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  By  April  1,  1972.  If  a  food  stamp 
program  is  not  being  operated  by  the  State 
agency  In  every  f>olltical  subdivision  of  any 
State,  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall  have 
the  right  directly  to  administer  the  food 
stamp  program  in  any  such  subdivision  in 
which  the  program  Is  not  being  operated.  If 
the  Governor  shall  fall  so  to  act  by  May  l, 
1972,  the  Secretary  shall  directly  administer 
the  food  stamp  program  in  any  such  subdivi- 
sion through  any  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
or  county  agency  or  through  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and  such  program 
shall  be  in  operation  by  no  later  than  June 
30.  1972. 

"(2)  If.  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
a  food  stamp  program  has  begun  to  op- 
erate in  a  political  subdivision  in  any  State, 
a  three-month  period  Should  occur  in  the 
course  of  which  the  nimiber  of  persons  par- 
ticipating In  that  program  is  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  persons  In  that 
subdivision  who  are  from  hoiiseholds  whose 
annual  Income  is  below  the  poverty  level  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (which  number  shall  be  determined 
ajinually  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
available  data  from  the  Secretary  of  C<sn- 
merce ) ,  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  subdivision  is  located  shall  have  the 
right  directly  to  administer  the  food  stamp 
program  In  such  subdivision.  If  the  Governor 
refuses  to  exercise  his  right  or  fails  to  do 
so  within  thirty  days  of  being  notified  of 
said  right  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  directly  administer  sudi  program  in 
such  subdivision  or  administer  such  pro- 
gram through  any  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  or  county  agency  or  through  any 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion approved  by  the  Secretsiry.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor accepts  administration  of  the  program 
and  participation  does  not  increase  to  66  per 
centum  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  then  the  Secretary  shall  directly 
administer  the  program  in  £ucb  sub- 
division or  administer  such  program 
through  any  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
or  county  agency  or  through  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion approved  by  the  Secretary.  When  the 
Secretary  administers  a  food  stamp  program 
chrough  a  public  agency  ot  private  nonprofit 
organization,  he  shall  require  the  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization  to 
observe  all  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto. 

"(b)  Members  of  an  eligible  household 
who  are  sixty  years  or  over  or  an  elderly 
person  and  his  spovise  may  use  coupons  is- 
sued to  them  to  purchase  meals  prepared 
for  and  served  to  them  in  tuiy  location  other 
than  a  resident  institution  or  boardinghouse 
by  a  political  subdivision  or  a  private  non- 
profit organization  which  is  operated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  is  recognized  as  a  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Meals  served  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  'food'  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act." 

Cooperation  With  State  Agencies 
(5)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  15  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
to  each  State  agency  an  amount  equal  to 
75  per  centum  of  the  sum  of:  (1)  the  direct 
salary,  travel,  and  travel-related  cost  (In- 
cluding such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally 
paid)  of  personnel,  including  the  Immediate 
supervisors  of  such  personnel,  for  such  time 
as  they  are  employed  in  taking  the  action  re- 
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niiired  under  the  provisions  of  subsections  (1)  anyone  Ul,  Inc^aclUted.  disabled,  or  subdivision,  a  three-month  period  shall  oc- 

7o<a)  and  10(c)   (3)  and  (4)  of  this  Act  and  over  sixty  years  of  age.  cur  in  which  the  number  of  persons  particl- 

in  maklmt  certification  determinations  for  (2)  a  mother  or  other  relative  ol  an  In-  patlng  Is  less  than  50%  of  those  determined 

hnnseholds  other  than  those  which  consist  dividual  under  the  age  of  18  who  U  caring  to  be  from  households  whose  annual  Income 

Si^^elv  of  recipients  of  public  assistance.  In  for  such  individual.  Is  below  the  poverty  level  as  determined  by 

Iddltlon   the  secretary  shall  pay  an  operat-  (3)   persons  under  18.  the  Secretary,  the  Governor  of  the  State  shaU 

ine  aeen'cy  In  a  State  60  per  centum  of  the  (4)   an  individual  over  18  who  Is  regularly  bave  the  authority  to  administer  the  pro- 

ooet  of  issuing  coupons  to  eUglble  households  attending  a  school,  college,  or  university  or  gram.  If  he  falls  to  do  so  within  30  days,  the 

and  of  collecting  the  sums  required  from  regularly  attending  a  course  of  vocational  or  Secretary  shall  directly  administer  the  pro- 

ellelble  households  as  payment  therefor  and  technlc*!  training  designed  to  prepare  him  gram. 

shaU  nav  100  per  centum  of  such  costs  if  the  for  gainful  employment.  (NOTE:  The  new  Assistance  to  States.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
n^ber  of  persons  participating  in  the  food  law  prevents  students  from  receiving  stamps  thorlzed  to  pay  each  State  agency  an  amount 
stamn  orocram  adminUtered  by  such  agency  unless  they  are  financially  needy.)  equal  to  75%  of  the  salary  and  other  expenses 
teeoulvalent  to  or  greater  than  66  per  centum  (5)  an  individual  whose  presence  In  the  o^  personnel  Involved  In  carrying  out  the 
of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  political  sub-  home  on  a  substantially  continuous  basis  is  administration  of  the  cerUflcation  proce- 
divlslon  covered  by  that  program  who  are  required  because  of  the  Ulneas  or  incaptkslty  dures  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
from  households  whose  annual  Income  is  of  another  member  of  the  household.  shall  pay  50%  of  the  cost  of  Usulng  coupons 
below  the  poverty  level  as  established  by  the  (6)  an  individual  who  Is  employed  over  30  to  eligible  households  and  of  collecting  the 
secretary  pursuant  to  section  10(g)(2)  of  hours  per  week  or  who  earns  at  least  $48  per  sums  required  from  particlpante.  The  Sec- 
^  Act  in  the  event  that  a  public  agency  week.  '^^^  "hall  pay  100%  of  these  costs  if  the 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  is  author-  This  work  requirement  would  protect  f am-  program  U  covering  more  than  66^%  of 
ized  to  administer  the  food  stamp  program  mes  from  the  vagaries  of  any  individual's  those  in  poverty  In  the  area, 
in  any  area  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  actions  within  the  family  and  would  not  al-  ^'^  ^^  e'e^t  that  the  Secretary  authorizes 
of  section  10(g)  of  this  Act  or  that  such  an  low  whole  families  to  be  cut  off  from  food  a  public  agency  or  non-profit  private  orga- 
ajtency  or  organization  undertakes  activities  stamps  if  one  member  refused  to  work.  nlzatlon  to  operate  the  program,  the  Secre- 
plirsuant  to  section  10(a),  the  Secretary  Is  Suitability  of  Work.  Consistent  vrtth  cur-  tary  s  directed  to  reimburse  that  agency 
authorized  and  directed  to  reimburse  such  rent  labor  law,  the  bUl  would  require  that  f«"  »"  °^  ^^e  administrative  ooet  of  the  pro- 
agency  or  organization  for  all  of  the  costs  it  employment  suitability  consideration  include  gram. 

Incurs    in   carrying    out    such    program    or  t^e  degree  of  risk  to  the  Individual's  health  Approprtationa  . 

activities"  and  safety,  his  physical  fltnees  for  the  work,  [In  millions] 

Appropriations  his  prior  training  and  experience,  the  length      Fiscal  year  1972 $2,500 

(6)    Section    16    is    amended   to   read   as  of  his  xmemployment,  his  realistic  prospects     Fiscal  year  1973 3,600 

follows-  lor  obtaining  work  based  on  his  potential,      piacai  year  1974 3,500 

"SEC  16.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  and  the  distance  of  the  available  work  from  AdmlnisUatlon     has    requested     $2 

this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  his  residence.  ^^^  for  FY  1972   TTiis  level  ^vmW^ that 

appropriated  not  In  excess  of  $2,500,000,000  The  employment  shall  not  be  considered  th^  ave-^fTuJ^Sr^  dSid^U^S  ^t 

lot  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  suitable  If  the  position  offered  Is  vacant  as  ^^^''^'[I'^'^'X^'ifsP^Sn^  Son^ 

not  m  excess  of  $3,500,000,000  for  each  of  a  direct  result  of  a  strike,  lockout  or  other  ^^^^^^  ^*    a  «te  of  ^^ra^^^h  of 

the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,   1973,  and  labor  dispute,  or  if  the  wages  for  tiie  job  are  ^^^i'^si"'  itr  monto  ^^T^rJ^T  alM 

June  30,  1974.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  payable  at  a  rate  lees  than  the  highest  of  the  ^^e^S^t  uIda  ^i^av  out^b^$in5 

section  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  state  or  local  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  ?f  3*  ^*  Y!?^-^tify  °"^^^      ''^-^^ 

of  any  other  law.  continue  to  remain  available  or  the  minimum  hourly  rate  applicable  un-  m  oonuses  per  person  per  monui 

?or  the  purposed  of  this  Act  until  expended,  der  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  or  Yet,  since  December  1968,  particlj^tlon  has 

Such  portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  in  the  same  labor  i^ore  than  tripled    going  from  2.8mllUon 

may  bVrequlred  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  market  area  for  persons  employed  in  similar  ?*«»'"*<»   °^*'    »  ^    taU"OQ    In   December 

Supon  allotments  ikued  to  eUgible  house-  work  In  the  locality.  ZLl^^L^Z  ll^.^h.mv  ^"^.n^^T 

holds  which  is  m  excess  of  the  charges  paid  value  of  Coupori  Allotment.  The  current  benefits,  greater  avallabUlty,  and  unemploy- 

by  such  households  for  such  allotment  shall  joq^j  stamp  allotment  provides  benefits  at  the  wient. 

be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Economy  Diet  level  of  $108.  a  month  for  a  The    monthly    rate    of    program    growth 

separate  account  created  under  section  7(d)  family  of  four,  equal   to  29t   a  meal.  The  ranged  from  3%  to  over  15%.  with  an  aver- 

of  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  Department  of  Agriculture   Itself   describes  age  monthly  rate  of  about  10%. 

any  of  the  funds  In  such  account  are  no  this  diet  as  nutritionally  inadequate  on  a  Program  growth  would  be  minimal  If  un- 

longer  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  continuing  basis.  Last  year  the  Department  employment  drops  in  fiscal   1972.  However, 

of  this  Act,  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall  gaij  of  the  economy  diet,  "the  public  as-  most  economists  are  projecting  unemploy- 

be  paid  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  sistance   agency   that   is   interested    In   the  ment  to  continue  at  or  near  the  6%   rate 

the  Treasury.  With  funds  appropriated  under  nutritional   well-being  of   its  clientele   will  for  this  budget  period.  The  projection  also 

this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  recommend  a  money  aUowance  for  food  con-  further  complicates  the  pressures  for  higher 

conduct,  or  contract  with  public  agencies  or  siderably  higher  than  the  cost  level  of  the  food  stamp   beneflu   as  their  Income  level 

private  nonprofit  organizations  to  conduct  economy  plan."  The  Low-Cost  Plan  required  declines. 

research,  demonstration,  or  evaluation  proj-  by  this  bUl   provides  $134  a  month  for  a  Program  growth  from  among  the  Americans 

ects  designed  to  test  or  assist  in  the  develop-  family  of  four.  who  live  in  poverty  can  be  expected  to  In- 

ment    of    new    approaches    or    methods    to  Certification  of  Households.  Certification  crease    steadily,    as    monthly    participation 

achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act."  gj  eligible  households  wotild  be  by  execu-  figures  show.  If  certification  procedures  are 

tlon   of   a  simplified   statement   containing  simplified,  such  as  self-certification  for  the 

Exhibit  2  the  necessary  information  on  a  famUy's  in-  family  who  receives  welfare  payment*,  nor- 

EXPLANATioN  OF  FOOD  STAMP  BILL.  1971  come  and  Other  factors  to  establish  the  fam-  mal  program  growth  would  be  accelerated. 

Work  Requirement.  A  work  requirement  Hy's  eligibility  and  eligibility  must  be  certl-  Another  source  of  program  growth  Is  the 
exists  in  the  current  law  which  cuts  off  en-  fled  within  seven  days.  Certification  would  expansion  of  food  stamps  to  new  areas  an 
tire  families  from  food  stamp  benefits  If  any  remain  In  effect  when  a  family  moves  to  an-  action  which  the  Administration  has  previ- 
single  member  of  the  family  should  be  found  other  political  subdivision  for  a  period  of  60  ously  acknowledged  as  basic  program  poUcy. 
able  but  unwilling  to  work.  This  bUl  Is  de-  days  from  the  time  the  family  moved.  In  If  the  food  stamp  program  continues  to  re- 
signed to  protect  the  children  and  others  In  addition,  the  State  plan  would  provide  that  place  commodity  distribution,  program 
a  family  who  may  be  unable  to  work.  Es-  the  state  make  every  effort  to  insure  that  all  growth  would  also  accelerate  as  a  result. 
sentlaUy  It  would  require  a  reduction  In  eligible  households  are  certified  to  partlcl-  AH  of  this  can  be  summarized  this  way: 
food  stamp  allotments  commensurate  with  pate  in  the  program.  the  food  stamp  program  continues  in  the 
the  number  of  individuals  who  are  required  In  addition,  by  April  1,  1972,  if  a  food  expansionary  phase  which  has  been  its  doml- 
to  register  for  employment,  but  who  refuse  stamp  program  is  not  being  operated  by  nant  character.  If  anything,  the  growth 
to  do  so.  In  other  words,  if  In  a  family  of  the  State  agency  in  every  political  subdlvl-  pressures  are  greater  than  at  any  previous 
six  there  were  one  adult  who  was  required  sion  of  any  State,  the  Governor  of  the  State  time.  Given  the  condition  of  the  economy, 
by  the  law  to  register  for  work,  and  that  in-  shall  have  the  right  directly  to  administer  program  growth  In  fiscal  1972  Is  Ukriy  to  be 
dividual  refused  to  do  so,  the  family  would  the  program  in  that  area.  If  he  fails  to  act  at  least  4%  per  month,  at  a  minimum.  If 
receive  henceforth  %  of  the  food  stamp  al-  by  May  1.  1972,  the  Secretary  shall  directly  the  level  of  program  benefits  monthly  $14.00- 
lotmcnt  that  they  would  normally  be  en-  administer  the  program  through  any  appro-  $14.25  per  person  range,  an  average  13J5  to 
titled  to.  priate  Federal,   State  or  county   agency  or  14  million  persons  per  month  will  be  reached 

The  bill  provides  that  before  any  such  re-  through  any  public  agency  or  private  non-  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2.44  bUllon.  If  the 

ductlon  Is  made,  the  individual  concerned  profit  organization  approved  by  the  Secre-  monthly  growth  rate  U  larger,  as  higher  un- 

shall  be  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  op-  tary.  The  program  shall  be  In  operation  by  employment  or  better  program  admlnlstra- 

portunity  for  a  fair  hearing.  no  later  than  Jime  30, 1972.  tlon  would  cause,  or  average  program  beneflto 

The  following  adult  individuals  would  not  Further,  if,  180  days  after  a  food  stamp  show  an  Increase,  the  cost  could  easily  reach 

be  required  to  register  for  employment:  program  has  begun  to  operate  In  a  political  $2.7  billion  or  more. 
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Finally,   when  fully  In  operation    (by  F^ 

1973)  the  program  will  be  reaching  betwe«i 

^^20  million  poverty-level  Individuals,  far 

^i  program  cost  of  2.74  to  3.43  billion  dollar*. 

We  have  also  included  a  provlBlon  whlcfc 

will  allow  needy  families  to  purchase  their 

coupons  on  a  monthly,  bi-monthly,  or  weeU^ 

basis.  ' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stooq 
in  this  Chamber  last  New  Year's  Eve,  J 
stated  that  I  was  casting  a  vote  with 
tremendous  reluctance  for  a  food 
stamp  conference  report  that  posed  i 
serious  question  of  conscience.  Toda^, 
speaking  as  the  ranking  Republica^ 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  ofi 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  I  am  honj- 
ored  to  join  the  chairman,  the  distint- 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mf. 
McGovERN),  in  introducing  our  sugges|- 
tions  for  a  more  reasoned  reform  of  ths 
food  stamp  program. 

At  the  Follow-Up  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Pood,  Nutrition  and  Healtii 
on  Pebnmry  5  of  this  year.  Secretary  ojf 
Health,  Education,  €Uid  Welfare  Richi- 
ardson  suggested  that  the  end  of  the  9l3t 
Congress  only  signified  "half  time"  in  thp 
fight  against  hunger.  Secretary  of  Agrij- 
culture  Hardin  stressed  that  "much  more 
remains  to  be  done."  j 

Our  proposals  try  to  remedy  the  in*- 
human  decree  which  says  that  if  a  fathet* 
cannot  or  will  not  work  for  some  rea- 
son, his  family  should  not  eet.  I  believ^ 
strongly  that  children  should  not  have 
to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  father.  la 
the  dying  hours  of  the  91st  Congress  the 
Senate  reluctantly  accepted  this  in  order 
to  salvage  the  rest  of  the  program.  We 
pledged,  however,  that  we  would  returi 
this  session  to  right  the  Inequity  that  w^ 
were  forced  to  impose.  Our  suggestion^ 
today  would  simply  make  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  the  niomber  of  stamps  to  k 
family  where  an  adult  refused  to  work 
or  to  take  a  Job.  This  provision  would  bt 
in  harmony  with  the  relevant  provisions 
of  President  Nixon's  proposeid  Family 
Assistance  Plan. 

The  other  major  Improvement  our  bill 
would  provide  would  be  in  the  mlnimunl 
level  of  support  for  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  terms  a  nutritiontQly  ade* 
quate  diet.  We  would  mandate  in  the  la\f 
itself  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture^ 
In  determining  the  amoimt  necessary  t4 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
set  an  amount  not  less  than  the  cost  of 
food  specified  in  the  Dep>artment's  low- 
cost  food  plan. 

Our  reforms  include  many  of  thosd 
that  the  Senate  passed  more  than  If 
months  ago.  but  which  were  eventually 
lost  in  the  Conferoice  Committee  last 
December: 

We  would  require  a  minimum  weekly 
issuance  of  stamps.  j 

We  would  permit  a  purchaser  to  buy 
his  month's  allotment  of  food  stamps  in 
segments  of  25  percent,  50  percent,  73 
percent,  or  all  of  them  at  any  issuance 
point  during  the  month. 

We  would  permit  self -certification  fo^ 
both  public  assistance  and  nonpublic 
asslstEince  households. 

We  would  maximize  the  time  allowe4 
for  certification  to  7  days. 

We  would  permit  full  utilization  of  th< 
U.S.  Post  Office  facilities  for  Issuana 
of  stamps. 


We  would  require  that  the  food  stamp 
plan  be  implemented  throughout  the 
Nation  by  June  30,  1972,  with  provision 
for  State  and  Federal  oversight. 

We  would  allow  the  elderly  to  use 
stamps  in  feeding  programs  nm  by  non- 
profit agencies  outside  of  their  homes. 

We  would  increase  administrative  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  both  certifica- 
tion and  issuance  costs. 

Finally,  we  would  authorize  $2.5  billion 
for  fiscal  1972,  $3  billion  for  fiscal  1973, 
and  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal  1974,  thereby 
ending  the  uncertainties  of  open-ended 
funding. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  question 
in  anyone's  mind  whether  this  is  an  ex- 
cessive amoimt,  I  should  only  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  well  over  a 
year  ago,  estimated  that  in  order  to 
close  the  gap  on  hunger  in  this  country, 
it  would  require  a  budget  of  $2.9  billion; 
so  that  by  today,  with  inflationary  costs 
and  the  problem  of  delivery  of  food  and 
food  services,  the  figure  of  $2y2  billion 
for  fiscal  1972  is  on  the  conservative  side, 
if  anything,  by  the  Budget  Bureau — now 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
figures  alone. 

We  are  only  working  toward  an  ade- 
quate program  in  1973  and  1974,  at 
which  time  we  would  have  the  additional 
costs  for  the  delivery  of  food  services 
that  we  do  not  now  have. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  my 
many  other  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  a  renewsd  and  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  commitment  to  ending  hun- 
ger in  America. 

I  should  also  like  to  state  cat^orical- 
ly,  Mr.  President,  that  this  administra- 
tion has  done  more  to  feed  the  hungry  in 
America  than  any  previous  administra- 
tion in  the  history  of  this  country.  We 
recognize  that  food  and  nutrition  must 
be  weighed  against  other  priorities  of 
Federal  spending,  yet  this  administra- 
tion has  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  program.  While  it  has  allocated  vast 
resources  in  the  way  of  manpower  and 
funds  to  try  to  close  the  hunger  gap  both 
as  it  affects  schoolchildren,  and  the  im- 
poverished, the  destitute,  and  the  elder- 
ly, it  has  not  ulUmat^  reached  the 
level  necessary  to  eliminate  himger  in 
America. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  re- 
cently counseled  Secretary  Richardson 
not  to  permit  the  experimental  program 
of  feeding  the  elderly  across  the  country 
to  lapse.  The  program  has  proven  itself 
to  be  extremely  successful. 

Thirty-one  feeding  centers  in  Chicago 
have  m£Mie  the  difference  between  hope 
and  encouragement,  and  concern  and 
care,  for  thousands  of  the  elderly  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  The  newspapers  and 
the  news  media  have  recently  pointed  out 
the  serious  deficiencies,  the  loneliness, 
the  bitterness,  and  the  neglect  that  many 
of  the  elderly  in  this  country  feel.  We 
have,  certainly,  by  taking  the  Committee 
on  Aging  of  the  Senate  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  demonstrated  and  proved  that. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  able 
to  see  it  with  their  own  eyes.  We  need 
to  do  more,  not  less,  in  this  area. 
I  commend  the  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Nutrition  and  Himian  Needs 
for  their  diligence  and  for  what  they 
have  done  to  alert  the  country  to  this 
problem,  and  to  the  sense  of  priority 
which  we  have  developed  and  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  this  entire  problem. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  "Adequate  Nutrition  Act 
of  1971."  I  believe  that  both  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  have 
eloquently  presented  today  a  clear  view 
of  the  provisions  within  this  bill.  The 
1970  amendments  to  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  which  were  hurriedly  passed  in  the 
final  hours  of  the  91st  Congress,  fall 
short  in  combating  himger  and  malnu- 
trition in  America.  This  fight — and  it  is 
a  fight — will  be  desperately  lost  unless 
more  reasonable  reform  is  passed  into 
law.  Such  reform  is  contained  in  the 
bill  being  Introduced  today. 

The  work  requirement  in  the  existing 
law  is  not  only  harsh,  but  it  is  also  con- 
tradictory to  the  attempt  to  break  the 
poverty  cycle.  The  present  work  require- 
ment denies  the  children  benefits  of  ade- 
quate nutritional  diet  if  the  father  fails 
to  register  for  work  or  refuses  to  work. 
Evidence  from  numerous  sources  sug- 
gests that  malnutrition  not  only  results 
in  physical  damage  to  the  young  person, 
but  also  can  cause  changes  in  the  brain 
which  may  be  manifested  by  faulty  intel- 
lectual development.  Without  a  nutri- 
tional diet  to  grow,  the  child's  ability  to 
learn  and  to  develop  is  limited.  With 
such  limitations,  poverty  will  be  a  way 
of  life  for  that  child  from  a  low-income 
family.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  this 
limited  person  is  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer. Such  a  tax  burden  can  be  avoided 
if  foresight  is  used  in  legislation.  The 
work  requirement  in  the  "Adequate  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1971"  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
and  is  more  reasonable  by  reducing  the 
food  stamp  allotment  commensurate 
with  the  number  of  individuals  who  are 
required  to  work  but  who  fail  to  do  so, 
rather  than  cutting  off  an  entire  family 
from  benefits.  The  provision  in  the  bill 
for  increasing  the  value  of  the  allot- 
ment to  $134  per  month  is  also  more  in 
accordance  with  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  of  nutrition  for  low-income 
households. 

One  proposal  of  the  bill  which  I  feel 
should  be  noted  here  today  is  the  sug- 
gested fiill  utilization  of  post  offices  in 
the  issuance  of  food  stamps.  During  past 
meetings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  strong  interest  in  using  post 
offices  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  organization  in  the  United 
States  that  is  better  equipped  to  dis- 
tribute and  to  sell  food  stamps  than  the 
Post  Office.  With  post  offices  located  all 
over  the  country  in  both  urban  and 
rural  communities,  recipients  would  not 
have  to  travel  an  unreasonable  distance 
and  spend  money  for  travel  costs  to  buy 
food  stamps.  When  one  considers  the 
fact  that  banks  now  charge  about  $95 
per  coupon  transaction,  the  utilization  of 
post  offices  in  issuance  of  food  stamps 
would  allow  for  both  lower  costs  and 
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more  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  distribution  of  stamps  as  well  as  for 
the  use  of  existing  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  those  who 
are  sincerely  concerned  with  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  hunger  on  the  productive 
life  potential  of  low-income  citizens  to 
give  this  proposed  legislation  serious 
consideration. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1774.  A  bill  to  furnish  assistance  to 
farmers  in  emergencies  caused  by  nat- 
ural  disasters.   Referred   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

DROUGHT    DISASTZB    A8SISTAMCZ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
21, 1  made  a  personal  tour  of  Texas  areas 
affected  by  severe  drought,  and  I  can 
personally  attest  that  it  is  a  disaster  as 
pervasive  and  as  dreadful  as  any  of  the 
sudden  natural  calamities  which  we 
read  about  when  nature  goes  on  a  ram- 
page. Because  no  one  is  thrown  about 
and  killed  and  because  houses  are  not 
discovered  miles  from  their  foundation, 
there  is  not  the  obvioxis  emotional  im- 
pact of  a  hurricane  or  tornado.  Because 
there  is  absent  the  sad  spectacle  of  peo- 
ple shoveling  mud  out  of  their  living 
rooms,  we  do  not  empathize  as  fully  with 
the  victims  of  drought  as  with  the  vic- 
tims of  flood.  But,  even  if  no  one  is  killed 
in  a  drought  as  in  other  natural  disas- 
ters, hc^je  and  ambition  are  killed,  and 
ecorwMnic  well-being  is  either  denied  or 
severely  limited. 

A  drought  is  month  after  month  of 
cloudless  skies  darkened  only  by  night 
or  by  billows  of  dust  when  the  wind  rises. 
It  is  not  being  able  to  discern  the  road- 
way from  the  roadside  when  it  is  covered 
by  precious  topsoil.  It  is  not  being  able 
to  keep  your  face  or  your  clothes  clean. 

But  these  are  simply  inconveniences 
compared  to  the  reality  of  dead  cotton 
crops,  dead  feed  grain,  dead  wheat, 
ravaged  grasslands,  and  starving  cattle. 

Nature  does  not  have  to  rage  and  rave 
and  create  drama  to  create  havoc  in 
men's  lives;  it  can  quietly  do  nothing — 
such  as  it  is  now  doing  in  my  State — 
and  it  can  ruin  life:  vegetable,  animal, 
and  human. 

I  can  tell  my  colleagues  sincerely,  it 
is  so  dry  in  Texas,  not  even  the  weeds 
will  grow. 

On  my  trip  I  flew  over  this  area  with 
Secretary  Hardin,  OEP  Director  Lincoln, 
Congressman  Bob  Price,  and  others.  We 
discussed  at  length  what  assistance 
could  be  rendered  to  try  to  alleviate  eco- 
nomic hardship  for  those  adversely 
affected. 

Congressman  Price  and  I  were  assured 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  suffi- 
cient authority  to  deal  wth  the  severe 
drought  conditions  without  a  full  dis- 
aster declaration  from  the  President. 
Our  disaster  programs  which  would  be 
triggered  by  a  Presidential  declaration 
are  designed  primarily  to  assist  local 
areas  where  there  has  been  loss  of  utih- 
ties,  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of 
life.  This  is  not  the  experience,  of  course. 
with  drought.  Schools,  local  government 
facilities,  houses,  and  other  physical 
properties  are  unaffected  by  drought,  as 
we  all  know. 

A  drought  is  an  agricultural  disaster 


and  as  such  can  best  be  dealt  with  on  the 
Federal  level  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

We  were  assured  that  adequate  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  available 
through  an  agricultural  disaster  decla- 
ration by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  this  action  has  been  taken. 

I  am  somewhat  dismayed  that  there 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  of  my 
position  in  this  area,  and  I  wish  to  make 
my  position  clear. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  over  the  ad- 
verse situation  resulting  from  the  per- 
sistent drought  in  Texas.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  the  authority  to 
take  steps  to  alleviate  the  drought  situa- 
tion. 

To  give  a  progress  report,  there  are 
currently  81  counties  in  my  State  which 
have  been  approved  for  emergency  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  livestock  feed  to 
preserve  and  maintain  foundation  herds 
at  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  current  basic  coimty  support  rate, 
including  the  value  of  any  applicable 
price  support  payment  in  kind. 

For  other  livestock,  eligible  farmers 
and  ranchers  may  obtain  CCC-owned 
feed  grain  at  not  less  than  100  percent 
of  the  current  basic  support  rate. 

This  applies  only  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  feed  for  their 
livestock  through  normal  channels  with- 
out imdue  flnancial  hardship. 

Permission  has  also  been  granted  at 
this  time  for  grazing  or  haying  on  feed 
grain,  wheat,  and  cotton  acreage  diverted 
or  set  aside  under  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  in  125  Texas  counties. 
This  Is  permissible  only  in  areas  certified 
by  the  Governor  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  desig- 
nates the  area. 

At  this  point,  235  coimties  have  been 
made  eligible  for  low-interest  rate  emer- 
gency Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  enabling  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
complete  1971  farming  operations  and  to 
begin  1972  operations. 

In  addition,  62  counties  have  been  cer- 
tified for  assistance  to  implement  emer- 
gency conservation  measures  including 
the  control  of  wind  erosion  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  farmland  damaged  by  wind  ero- 
sion or  other  natural  disasters,  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  released  $2  mil- 
lion to  the  State  ASC  committee  to  share 
with  farmers  the  cost  of  these  conserva- 
tion efforts.  > 

Also,  the  Shiall  Business  Administra- 
tion has  informed  me  that  they  have  the 
legislative  authority  necessary  to  make 
loans  to  businesses  adversely  affected  by 
the  drought  situation  if  that  business 
constitutes  a  major  portion  of  a  local 
economy.  For  example,  should  drought 
kill  the  cotton  crop  in  an  area,  a  cotton 
gin  whose  operation  is  severely  inhibited 
by  the  lack  of  available  cotton  may  ob- 
tain SBA  loan  assistance  to  remain  in 
operation. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration has  also  informed  me  it  has  the 
legislative  authority  necessary  to  make 
economic  assistance  loans  to  areas  which 
meet  their  criteria  as  a  result  of  signifi- 
cant local  economic  depression  resulting 
from  drought  disaster  or  any  other 
cause. 

But  my  experience  has  now  shown  that 


there  is  need  for  additional  congressional 
action  to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  fully  meet  the  needs  for  assistance  due 
to  the  current  drought  in  Texas.  And  I 
believe  this  need  for  increased  legisla- 
tive authority  would  exist  in  any  severe 
drought  situation  anywhere  in  the  coim- 
try. 

I,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  new  bill  to  furnish  assistance 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  emergencies 
caused  by  natural  disasters. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  drought 
conditions  are  working  severe  economic 
hardship  on  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
Texas  as  well  as  adjacent  and  other  areas 
of  our  Nation.  The  administration  has 
taken  some  significant  steps  to  render 
valuable  assistance  imder  existing  leg- 
islation, but  our  experience  in  Texas  has 
demonstrated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  have  the  freedom  to  take 
additional  steps  required  by  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  drought  is  a  unique  form  of  natural 
disaster  in  that  it  does  not  render  sud- 
den devastation;  but  as  it  persists  and  as 
it  covers  a  wider  and  wider  area,  the  ef- 
fects of  drought  are  no  less  significant  to 
either  farmers  and  ranchere  or  the  pub- 
lic generally. 

Today  I  offer  a  bill  which  I  feel  needs 
the  immediate  attention  of  Congress  and 
which  win  do  much  to  assist  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  suffer  from  extensive 
drought  conditions. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  identical 
to  one  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives May  3  by  my  feUow  Texan, 
Representative  Bob  Price. 

It  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture at  his  discretion,  and  in  any  area 
in  which  he  has  determined  a  natural 
disaster  exists,  to: 

First,  make  available  to  affected  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  any  farm  commodity  or 
product  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  to  be  in  the  public  interest; 

Second,  make  available  such  assist- 
ance to  unemployed  farmworkers  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  but  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  amoimt  and  dura- 
tion of  payment  under  the  State's  own 
unemployment  program;  and 

Third,  provide  up  to  $2,500  forgiveness 
on  emergency  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  current  case  of 
Texas,  this  bill  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  move  more  quickly 
In  providing  feed  assistance  for  live- 
stock, and  would  be  of  significant  as- 
sistance in  providing  credit  for  economi- 
cally burdened  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
in  assisting  local  economies. 

I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly those  from  States  with  signifi- 
cant agricultural  interests,  will  under- 
stand the  benefits  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers which  could  result  from  passage  of 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  give  early  attention  to 
this  legislation.  It  is  legislation  which 
not  only  is  needed  now.  but  which  is  al- 
ready overdue. 

I  also  ask  that  this  legislation  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
It  deals  specifically  with  the  Agriculture 
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Department  and  is  designed  to  meet  tl  ;e 
additional  needs  of  agricultural  disaster  s. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  sta  e 
that  while  the  administration  has  a  ?re(  it 
deal  of  the  authority  required  to  act,  n<^t 
enough  action  has  been  taken  and  it  h$s 
not  happened  rapidly  enough.  I  sense  i a 
need  for  the  additional  authority  whicm 
I  seek  today  in  the  legislation  I  have  of- 
fered, but  In  my  opinion  the  administri- 
tion  has  not  acted  to  the  full  measure  if 
Its  existing  capabilities  even  though  ;  I 
was  assured  that  this  full  measure  of  as- 
sistance would  be  made  available. 

I  am  disappointed  with  the  level  of  as- 
sistance which  has  been  rendered,  and  I 
am  determined  to  see  that  full  assistance 
is  provided.  I  shall  work  in  Congress  fdr 
rapid  passage  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today,  and  I  shall  work  also  to  la- 
sure  full  implementation  of  the  assist- 
ance which  the  administration  can  rea- 
der under  existing  authority.  The  whee^ 
of  Government  have  moved  too  slowly. 
The  fanners  and  ranchers  in  my  State 
are  facing  virtual  economic  collapse  In 
many  cases.  We  must  have  a  full  response 
at  the  Federal  level  to  insure  that  the 
agricultural  indust|^  in  my  State  maiii- 
tains  a  viable  economic  position  whidh 
will  enable  full  recovery  when  the 
drought  is  ended.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  this  m(J- 
ment  returned  from  a  personal  confer- 
ence with  President  Nixon  on  the  drought 
situation  in  the  Southwest.  He  expressed 
his  continuing  concern  for  the  drought- 
stricken  area  and  has  directed  his  do- 
mestic counsel  to  cooperate  with  me  m 
receiving  suggestions  on  what  can  addi- 
tionally be  done  to  most  effectively  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  stricken  areas.  ■ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  mjy 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

S.  1T74 
A  bill  to  furnish  assistance  to  farmers 
emergencies  caxised  by  natural  disasters 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  <»/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Cor%. 
gress  assembled,  That  In  any  area  In  whlcii 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  th^t 
an  emergency  exists  because  of  flood,  drought;. 
Are,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  dlsesas^. 
Insect  Infestation,  or  other  natural  dlsaster-r- 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  may  make  available  aitT 
farm  commodity  or  product  thereof  owned  <^t 
controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpa- 
ratlon  and  livestock  feed,  whether  In  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  or  private 
stocks.  Including  grain,  mixed  feed,  hay,  <>t 
any  roughage,  to  farmers  and  stockmen  al- 
fected  by  the  disaster,  on  such  terms  an(d 
conditions  as  he  m^y  deem  In  the  public  lii- 
terest;  ! 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  available  sucp 
assistance  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  unenj- 
ployed  farm  workers.  Such  assistance  sha^l 
not  exceed  the  m&slmiun  amount  and  tl^e 
maximum  duration  of  payment  under  tlje 
unemployment  program  of  the  State  In  whlcfc 
the  emergency  exists,  and  the  amount  of  a4- 
slstance  under  this  section  to  any  such  li^- 
dlvldual  sbaU  be  reduced  by  the  amount  Of 
\inemployment  compensation  or  by  private 
Income  protection  insxirance  compensatlofi 
available  to  such  Individual  for  such  perlojd 
of  employment:  and  j 

(3)  The  assistance  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  through  tlie 
funds  and  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 


Sec.  2.  Section  232  of  the  Disaster  Rellel 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ex- 
cept that  this  clause  (A)  shall  apply  only  to 
loans  made  to  cover  losses  and  damage  re- 
sulting from  major  disasters  as  determined 
by  the  President,". 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  ana 
Mr.  Curtis)  : 
S.  1775.  A  bill  to  create  a  National 
Agricultural  Bsirgaining  Board,  to  pro- 
vide standards  for  the  qualification  of 
associations  of  producers,  to  define  the 
mutual  obligation  of  handlers  and  asso- 
ciations of  producers  to  negrotiate  regard- 
ing agricultural  products,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  cm 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

THE    NATIONAL    AGRICTJLnjRAL    MARKETING    AND 
BARGAINING    ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Cttrtis,  legislation  designed  to  give 
farmers  bargaining  power  in  the  market- 
place. Identical  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  House  by  Congressman 
Bernie  Sisk  of  California. 

In  1967,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Agri- 
cultural Pair  Practices  Act  which  estab- 
lished the  policy  that  because  agricul- 
tural products  are  produced  by  numerous 
Individal  farmers,  and  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts are  perishable,  they  have  very  little 
marketing  and  bargaining  power  unless 
they  are  able  to  voluntarily  Join  together 
in  cooperative  organizations. 

However,  the  1967  act  did  not  include 
an  afllrmative  duty  to  bargain.  Thus  the 
1967  act's  prohibition  against  unfair  bar- 
gaining practices  has  not  been  effective. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  creates  a  mutual  duty  for  produc- 
ers and  purchasers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  bargain  in  good  faith.  The 
bill  would  not.  however,  impose  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  parties.  This  bill  con- 
templates and  encourages  a  good-faith 
mutual  desire  on  both  sides  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  solution  beneficial  to  both. 

The  bill  defines  bargaining  as  the 
mutual  obligation  of  a  handler  and  a 
qualified  association  of  producers  to  meet 
at  reasonable  times  and  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  with  respect  to  the  price, 
terms  of  sale,  compensation  for  commod- 
ities produced  imder  contracts,  and 
other  contract  provisions. 

In  addition,  the  bill  sets  up  adminis- 
trative machinery  by  which  the  bargain- 
ing parties  are  defined  and  the  policy  and 
procedures  are  enforced. 

Finally,  this  legislation  amends  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  extend 
eligibility  for  marketing  orders  to  all 
agricultural  commodities. 

Agriculture  is  the  No.  1  industry  eco- 
nomically in  the  State  of  California  pro- 
ducing an  annual  farm  income  of  $4.5 
billion.  Farmers — particularly  small 
farmers — face  severe  economic  difficulty 
given  the  farmer's  vulnerability  in  the 
marketplace. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  legislation  and  that  Con- 
gress will  soon  enact  this  or  similar  legis- 
lation designed  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  an  economically  sound  and  di- 
versified agricultural  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1775 

A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agricultural  Bar- 
gaining Board,  to  provide  standards  for 
the  qualification  of  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 
AND  BARGAINING — ^LEXSISLATIVE  FIND- 
INGS AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  Congress  has  already  found  that 
because  agricultural  products  are  produced 
by  numerous  Individual  farmers,  the  market- 
ing and  bargaining  position  of  Individual 
farmers  will  be  adversely  affected  unleas  they 
are  free  to  Join  together  voluntarily  in  co- 
operative organizations  as  authorized  by  law. 
Congress  hereby  finds,  further,  that  member- 
ship by  a  farmer  In  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion can  only  be  meaningful  If  a  handler  of 
agricultural  products  Is  required  to  bargain 
m  good  faith  with  an  agricultural  cooperative 
organization  as  the  representative  of  the 
members  of  such  organization  who  have  had 
a  previous  course  of  dealing  with  such  han- 
dler. The  purpose  of  this  title,  therefore.  Is 
to  provide  standards  for  the  qualification  of 
agricultural  cooperative  organizations  for 
bargaining  purposes,  to  define  the  mutual 
obligation  of  handlers  and  agricultural  co- 
oi)€rative  organizations  to  bargain  with  re- 
spect to  the  production,  sale,  and  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  and  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  oT  such  obligation. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  102.  This  title  shall  be  known  and  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting and  Bargaining  Act  of  1971." 

DxronTioNS 
Sec.  103.  When  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  "Qualified  association"  means  an  as- 
sociation of  producers  accredited  In  accord- 
ance with  section  106  of  this  title. 

(b)  "Association  of  producers"  means  any 
association  of  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts engaged  In  marketing,  bargaining,  ship- 
ping, or  processing  as  defined  in  section  15 
(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1939,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  317;  12  U.S.C. 
1141(a) ).  or  In  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  association  of  agricul- 
tural producers"  approved  February  18,  1923 
(42  Stat.  388;  7  U.S.C.  281). 

(c)  "Board"  means  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Board  provided  for  In  this 
title. 

(d)  "Handler"  means  any  person  other 
than  an  association  of  producers  engaged  In 
the  business  or  practice  of  (1)  acquiring 
agricultural  products  from  producers  or  as- 
sociations of  producers  for  processing  or  sale; 

(2)  grading,  packaging,  handling,  storing,  or 
processing  agricultural  products  received 
from  producers  or  associations  of  producer*; 

(3)  contracting  or  negotiating  contracts  or 
other  arrangements,  written  or  oral,  with  or 
on  behalf  of  producers  or  associations  of  pro- 
ducers with  respect  to  the  production  or 
marketing  of  any  agricultural  product;   or 

(4)  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker  for  a 
handler  In  the  performance  of  any  function 
or  act  specified  in  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  above. 

(e)  "Person"  Includes  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  corporatlonB,  and 
associations. 

(f)  "Producer"  means  a  person  engaged  in 
the  production  of  agricultural  {Mxxiucts  as  a 
farmer,  planter,  rancher,  poultryman,  dairy- 
man, fruit,  vegetable,  or  nut  grower. 

NATIONAL    AORICTTLTURAL    BARGAINING    BOARD 

Sec.  104.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  National 
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jigrlcultural  Bargaining  Board,  which  shall 
gjlnilnister  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  original  Board  shall  be  composed  of  one 
member  for  a  one-year  term,  one  member  for 
a  three -year  term,  and  one  member  for  a 
five-year  term.  The  President  shall  indicate 
the  length  of  term  when  making  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  original  Board.  Thereafter, 
gc  the  term  of  each  member  expires,  the 
President  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  appoint  a  successor  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Any  Individual 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  other  than 
expiration  of  the  term  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  President  shall 
select  one  member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as 
caialnnan. 

(c)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President,  upon  notice  and 
hearing,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in 
office  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board.  Two 
mwnbers  of  the  Board  shall,  at  all  times,  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

(e)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  Incurred  by  the  members  of 
the  Board  or  the  employees  of  the  Board  un- 
der its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  In 
the  same  manner  as  payment  of  such  ex- 
penses for  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  from 
time  to  time  to  adopt,  amend,  and  rescind, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

QUALmCATION    OF    ASSOCIATION    OF    PRODUCERS 

See.  105.  (a)  Only  those  associations  of 
producers  that  have  been  qualified  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  provided  by  this  title. 

(b)  An  association  of  producers  desiring 
qualification  shall  file  with  the  Board  a  pe- 
tition for  qualification.  The  petition  shall 
contain  such  Information  and  be  accom- 
panied by  such  documents  as  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  regulations  of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  provide  for  a  public 
hearing  upon  such  petition.  The  Board  shall 
qualify  such  association  if  based  upon  the 
evidence  at  such  hearing  the  Board  finds — 

(1)  that  under  the  charter  documents  or 
the  bylaws  of  the  association,  the  associ- 
ation Is  directly  or  indirectly  producer  owned 
and  controlled; 

(2)  the  association  has  contracts  with  Its 
members  that  are  binding  under  State  law; 

(3)  the  association  Is  financially  sound 
and  has  sufficient  resources  and  management 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
organized; 

(4)  the  association  represents  a  sufficient 
number  of  producers  and/or  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  agricultural  products  to  make  It 
an  effective  agent  for  producers  in  bargain- 
ing with  handlers;  and 

(5)  the  assaclation  has  as  one  of  its  func- 
tions acting  as  principal  or  agent  for  its  pro- 
ducer-members in  negotiations  with  han- 
dlers for  prices  and  other  terms  of  contracts 
with  respect  to  the  production,  sale,  and 
marketing  of  their  product. 

(d)  After  the  Board  qualifies  such  asso- 
ciation, it  shall  give  notice  of  such  qualifica- 
tion to  all  icnown  handlers  that,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  purchase  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  that  such  association 
represents. 

(e)  A  qualified  association  shall  file  an  an- 
nual report  with  the  Board  In  such  form  as 
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shall  be  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Board.  The  annual  report  shall  contain  such 
Information  as  will  enable  the  Board  to  de- 
termine whether  the  association  continues  to 
meet  the  standards  for  qualification. 

(f)  If  a  qualified  association  ceases  to 
maintain  the  standards  for  qualification  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  the 
Board  shall,  after  notice  and  hearing,  revoke 
the  qualification  of  such  tissoclatlon. 

BARGAINING 

Sec  106.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title,  "bar- 
gaining" is  the  mutual  Obligation  of  a  han- 
dler and  a  qualified  association  to  meet  at 
reasonable  times  and  negotiate  In  good  faith 
with  reject  to  the  price,  terms  of  sale,  com- 
pensation for  commodities  produced  under 
contract,  and  other  contract  provisions  rela- 
tive to  the  commodities  that  such  qualified 
association  represents  and  the  execution  of 
a  written  contract  incorporating  any  agree- 
ment reached  If  requested  by  either  party. 
Such  obligation  on  the  part  of  any  handler 
shall  extend  only  to  a  quiUified  aissoclation 
that  represents  producers  with  whom  such 
handler  has  had  a  prior  course  of  dealing. 
Such  obligation  does  not  require  either  party 
to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  to  make  a  conces- 
sion. 

(b)  A  handler  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had- 
a  prior  course  of  dealing  with  a  producer  If' 
such  handler  has  purchased  commodities 
produced  by  such  producer  In  any  two  of  the 
preceding  five  years. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  a  qualified  bargaining  association 
from  entering  Into  contracts  with  handlers 
to  supply  the  full  agricultural  production 
requirements  of  such  handlers. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawfiU  for  a  handler  to 
negotiate  with  other  producers  of  a  product 
with  respect  to  the  price,  terms  of  sale,  com- 
pensation for  commodities  produced  under 
contract,  and  other  contract  provisions  rela- 
tive to  such  product  wbUe  negotiating  with 
a  qualified  bargaining  association  able  to 
supply  all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
requirements  of  such  handler  for  such 
product. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  handler  to 
purchase  a  product  from  other  producers 
under  terms  more  favorable  to  such  pro- 
ducers than  those  terms  negotiated  with  a 
qualified  bargaining  association  for  such 
product. 

(f )  Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  a  quallfled 
association  or  handler  recfuses  to  bargain  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Board  shall  Investigate  such 
charges.  If,  upon  such  Investigation,  the 
Board  considers  that  there  Is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  person  charged  has 
refused  to  bargain.  In  violation  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
a  complaint  upon  such  person.  The  complaint 
shall  summon  the  named  person  to  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Board  or  a  member  thereof  at 
the  time  and  place  therein  fixed. 

(g)  The  person  complained  of  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  an  answer  to  the  original 
and  any  amended  complaint  and  to  appear 
in  person  or  otherwise  at  the  hearing  tmd 
give  testimony.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  or  the  member  conducting  the  hear- 
ing, any  person  may  be  allowed  to  Intervene 
to  present  testimony.  Any  hearing  shall.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  evidence  applicable 
In  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  If.  upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  Board  determines  that  the  person 
complained  of  has  refused  to  bargain.  In 
violation  of  this  title.  It  shall  state  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to 
be  served  on  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring him  to  bargain  as  that  tenn  is  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  and 
shall  order  such  further  affirmative  action, 
Including  an  award  of  damages,  as  will  effec- 
tuate the  polidee  of  this  title. 


(1)  If,  upon  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  the  Board  ia  of  the  c^inlon  that 
the  person  complained  of  has  not  refused  to 
bargain.  In  vlolaiUon  of  this  title.  It  shAll 
m&ke  its  findings  of  fact  and  Issue  an  order 
dismissing  the  complaint. 

(])  Until  the  record  In  a  case  has  been 
filed  In  a  court,  as  hereinafter  provided  In 
section  106,  the  Board  may  at  any  time, 
upon  reasonable  notice  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  It  deems  proper,  modify  or  set  aside, 
in  a  whole  or  In  pcut,  any  finding  or  order 
made  or  issvied  by  It. 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    ORDERS    AND    JT7DICIAI. 
REVIEW 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Board  shall  have  power 
to  petition  any  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States,  or  If  aU  the  courts  of  appecOs 
to  which  appUcatlon  may  be  made  are  in 
vacation,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  within  any  dzxrult  or  district,  re- 
spectively, wherein  the  refusal  to  bargain 
occurred  or  wherein  the  person  who  en- 
gaged in  such  refusBj  reaidee  or  transacts 
business,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders 
made  under  section  105  and  for  appropriate 
temporary  reiUef  or  restraining  order,  and 
shall  file  m  the  court  the  record  In  the 
proceedings,  as  provided  In  section  2112  ai 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  and 
thereupon  i^iall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  of  the  question  determined 
therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such 
temporary  reUef  or  restraining  order  as  It 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Board.  No 
objection  that  has  not  been  urged  before 
the  Board  or  the  member  before  whom  a 
hearing  was  conducted  shall  be  considered 
by  the  court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect 
to  urge  such  objection  sliall  be  excused  be- 
cause of  extraordinary  circumstances.  The 
findings  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  if  supported  by  subetAntlal 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive.  If  either  party  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  court  for  leave  to  addTioe  addi- 
tional evidence  and  shall  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  such  addltlozuil 
evidence  Is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  the  falltire  to  adduce 
such  evidence  In  the  heculng  before  ttie 
Board,  Its  member,  agent,  or  agency,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  Board,  or  a  member 
thereof,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
The  Board  may  modify  Its  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  rea- 
son of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed,  and  It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  which  findings  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  If  supported  by  siibstantlal 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  shall  file  its  recom- 
mendations, If  any,  for  the  modlfioatlon  or 
setting  aside  of  Its  original  order.  Upon  the 
filing  of  the  record  wltOi  it  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  Judg- 
ment and  decree  shall  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
appropriate  United  States  court  of  appeals 
if  application  was  made  to  the  district  court 
as  hereinabove  provided,  and  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  writ 
of  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In 
section  1254  of  title  28. 

(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  granting  or  denying  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain  a 
review  of  siich  order  in  any  circuit  court  of 
app>eals  of  the  United  States  In  the  circuit 
wherein  the  refusal  to  bargain  was  alleged  to 
have  occurred  or  wherein  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  business,  or  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  filing  In  such  court  a  written  petition 
praying   that   the   order   of   the   Board  be 
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modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petl  tlon 
sball  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  alerts. 
ot  the  coiirt  to  the  Board,  and  thereupor  the 
aggrieved  party  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  In  the  proceeding,  certified  by  the 
Board,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  >uch 
petition,  the  court  shall  proceed  In  the  ( lame 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  an  appUcatloi  by 
the  Board  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  have  the  same  Jurlsdlctlcn  to 
grant  to  the  Board  such  temporary  rell^  or 
restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just  and  prjper, 
and  In  like  manner  to  make  and  enter  ii  de- 
cree enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforclig  as 
so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  ^  In 
part  the  order  of  the  Board;  the  findings  of 
the  Board  with  respect  to  questions  of  f(  ict  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  onj  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  In  like 
manner  be  conclusive.  ' 

(c)  The  commencement  of  proceeding^  un- 
der paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  Ishall 
not  stay  enforcement  of  the  Board's  de<ilBlon 
but  the  Board  or  the  reviewing  court  I  may 
order  a  stay  upon  such  terms  as  it  c^ms 
proper. 

MlSCEliANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Skc.  loe.  The  Board  shail  at  all  reasol 
times  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  cop; 
dence  relating  to  any  person  or  action 
Investigation  by  It   In  connection  wl 
refusal  to  bargain.  The  Board  Is  em; 
to  administer  oaths  and  to  issue  sub] 
requiring  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
production  of  evidence. 

Skc.  100.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  r 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  perso: 
district  court,  upon  application  by  the  " 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  order  such  pe 
^>pear  before  the  Board  to  produce  evidence 
or  to  give  testimony  touching  the  mattek  lan- 
der Investigation,  and  any  failure  to  I  obey 
Buch  order  may  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  tJiereof. 

SBC.  110.  No  person  shall  be  excused|from 
attending  and  testifying  or  from  prodMclng 
books,  records,  correspondence,  docui^ents, 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  the  subpena 
of  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  the  pestl- 
mony  or  evidence  required  of  him  mayj  tend 
to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  I  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  No  Individual  sh^  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which!  he  Is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  prtjvilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  o»  pro- 
duce evidence,  except  that  such  Individual 
so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prose- 
cution and  punishment  for  perjxiry  coiimlt- 
ted  in  so  testifying. 

Sec.  111.  Complaints,  orders,  and  |other 
processes  and  papers  of  the  Board  mky  be 

J-s»rved  personally,  by  registered  mall,  by 
telegraph,  or  by  leaving  a  copy  tiieriof  at 
"^he  prtnclfjal  office  or  place  of  business  ot 
the  person  required  to  be  served.  The  verified 
return  of  service  shall  be  proof  of  8uch(  serv- 
ice. Witnesses  summoned  before  the  ^oard 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fee  and  mileage  Jillow- 
ance  that  are  paid  wltinesses  In  the  ^ourts 
of  the  United  Stat«s.  and  witnesses  tarboee 
depositions  are  taken  and  the  person  iaklng 
the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  io  the 
same  feee  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  | 

Sec.  112.  All  processes  of  any  cotort  of 
which  an  application  or  petition  mpy  be 
made  under  this  title  may  be  served  m  the 
Judicial  district  wherein  the  person  cr  per- 
sons required  to  be  served  reside  or  niay  be 
found.  I 

Sec.  113.  The  provisions  of  this  tlile  are 
severable  and  if  any  provision  shall  hp  held 
unconstitutional  or  Invalid  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  the  decision  o>  such 
court  shall  not  affect  or  impair  any  pf  the 
remaining  provisions. 

Sec.  114.  The  activities  of  qualified  asso- 
ciations  and   handlers  In  bargaining   with 


respect  to  the  price,  terms  ot  sale,  compen- 
sation for  commodities  produced  ixnder  con- 
tract, or  other  contract  terms  relative  to  agrt- 
ultural  commodities  produced  by  the  mem- 
bers of  such  qualified  associations  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  violate  any  antitrust  law  of 
the  United  States.  Nothing  in  this  title,  how- 
ever, shall  be  construed  to  permit  handlers 
to  contract,  combine,  or  conspire  with  one 
another  in  bargaining  with  qualified  asso- 
ciations. 

TITLE  II— ASSIGNMENT  OP  ASSOCIATION 
PEES 
Sec.  201.  If  any  producer  of  a  farm  product 
voluntarily  executes  and  causes  to  be  de- 
livered to  a  handler,  either  as  a  clause  in  a 
sales  contract  or  other  instrument  In  writing, 
a  notice  of  assignment  of  dues  or  fees  to  a 
qualified  association  directly  representing 
the  specific  product  involved,  by  which  the 
handler  is  directed  to  deduct  a  simi  from 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  such  product  and  to 
pay  the  same  over  to  such  association  as 
dues  or  fees  for  the  producer,  then  such 
handler  shall  deduct  the  amount  authorized 
from  the  price  to  be  paid  for  any  farm  prod- 
uct being  sold  by  any  such  producer  and 
pay  said  amount  over  to  the  qualified  associ- 
ation as  assignee. 

Sec.  202.  No  provision  which  is  Inserted  In 
any  contract  that  Is  prepared  by  a  handler 
which  makes  ineffective  an  assignment  of 
the  dues  or  fees  described  in  section  201  Is 
valid. 

Sec.  203.  An  assignment  of  dues  or  fees  as 
described  in  section  201  may  not  exceed 
2  per  centum  of  the  total  value  of  the  prod- 
uct which  is  delivered  by  the  producer  to 
the  handler. 

Sec.  204.  Payment  need  not  be  made  under 
an  assignment  of  dues  or  fees  pursuant  to 
section  201  until  the  handler  has  available 
and  under  Its  control  funds  owing  to  the 
producer  that  are  sufficient  In  amount  to 
make  the  payment  of  the  amount  involved. 
In  the  case  of  an  annual  product,  such  pay- 
ment need  not  be  made  until  the  end  of  the 
product  year. 

TITLE  in— MARKETING  ORDERS 
Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  and  subsequent  legis- 
lation, is  further  amended  as  follows: 

"Section  8c(2)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  third  sentence  ending  with  the 
words  'Southwest  production  area.',  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Notwithstanding  any  of  the  com- 
modity, product,  area,  or  approval  exceptions 
or  limitations  In  the  foregoing  sentences 
hereof,  any  agricultural  commodity  or  prod- 
uct (except  canned  or  frozen  products) 
thereof,  or  any  regional  or  market  classifica- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  eligible  for  an  order,  ex- 
empt from  any  special  approval  required  by 
the  preceding  sentences  hereof,  If  after  a  ref- 
erendum of  the  affected  producers  of  svich 
commodity  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  major- 
ity of  such  producers  voting  In  such  refer- 
endum favor  making  such  commodity  or 
product  thereof,  or  the  regional  or  market 
classification  thereof  specified  in  the  ref- 
erendum, eligible  for  an  order:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  referendum  shall  not  be 
required  for  any  commodity  or  product  for 
which  an  order  otherwise  Is  authorized  imder 
the  preceding  sentences  of  this  subsection 
(2)  and  for  which  no  special  approval  or 
area  limitation  is  specified  therein'." 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chttrch)  : 
S.    1776.   A  bill   to  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  veterans  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional education  courses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and   my    distinguished    coUeague   from 


Idaho,  Senator  CHxmcH,  a  bill  to  provide 
more  equitable  treatment  to  veterana  en- 
rolled in  vocational  education  courses. 

Under  present  law,  vocational  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  educational  courses 
under  the  GI  bill  are  subject  to  being 
counted  absent  from  their  courses  on 
some  days  when  the  school  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. The  law  provides  that  vocational 
students  may  have  30  days  of  excused 
absences  during  a  12-month  period,  not 
counting  weekends  and  legal  holidays  es- 
tablished by  Federal  or  State  laws  dur- 
ing which  the  Institution  is  not  in  session. 
If  the  student  is  absent  in  excess  of  the 
30  days,  he  does  not  receive  compensa- 
tion during  any  of  such  days. 

The  diflQculty  is  that  most  schools  have 
vacation  periods  which  do  not  consist 
solely  of  weekends  or  legal  holidays.  For 
example,  it  Is  standard  practice  for  many 
institutions  to  allow  a  2-week  vacation 
period  for  Christmas.  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  veterans  studying 
at  such  institutions  may  be  given  unex- 
cused  absences  for  up  to  10  days  during 
such  a  vacation  period. 

This  situation  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly 
inequitable,  especially  since  academic 
students  do  not  receive  similar  treatment. 
The  inequity  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  which  I  received  ftom  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Riksem,  a  vocational  student  at  the 
College  of  Southern  Idaho.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  letter 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel)  .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  which  Senator  Church  and  I  are 
introducing  today  is  designed  to  correct 
this  inequity.  The  bill  would  allow  the 
vocational  student  to  take  regular  school 
vacations  that  the  school  establishes  in 
conjunction  with  legal  holidays  without 
being  charged  for  absences.  'Veterans  en- 
rolled in  vocational  courses  have  served 
their  country  just  as  well  as  those  who 
enroll  in  academic  courses  and  they  are 
entitled  to  fair  treatment.  I  believe  that 
this  bUl  is  an  appropriate  step  toward 
providing  them  with  the  type  of  treat- 
ment they  deserve. 

ExHiBrr    1 

April  23.  1971. 
Dear  Senator  Jordan:  I  am  a  Viet  Nam 
returnee  currently  enrolled  In  vocational 
training  at  the  College  of  Southern  Idaho 
and  feel  I  am  being  personsJly  persecuted  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  various 
concerned  persoiis  and  officials  of  this  school. 
Nell  Cross.  Assistant  Director,  has  allowed 
me  to  read  recent  correspondence  with  you 
concerning  this  particular  matter.  Also  I 
have  perused  several  letters  concerning  the 
V.A.'s  outlook  of  this  situation.  So  I  under- 
stand what  Is  happening  to  me  .  .  .  and 
I  also  want  to  know  why  I  am  being  discrimi- 
nated against. 

On  October  26.  1970  I  enrolled  in  the 
welding  course  at  C.S.I,  and  follovi'ing  are 
the  days  of  recorded  absences  required  by 

October,  '70 — 28;  November,  "70 — 4.  17.  27; 
December,  '70—2,  7,  21V  22V  23V  24V  28V 
29*.  30* ,  31*;  January,  '71 — no  absences; 
February,  "71 — 2,  18,  25;  March,  •71—1,  2,  8, 
lOV  11*.  12*.  16. 

Please  acknowledge  I  have  put  a  star  above 
the  dates  which  were  school  holidays  when  I 
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gould  not  be  In  school.  If  there  Is  question 
on  the  above  dates  they  may  be  confirmed 
by  CJB.I.  officials. 

My  last  two  checks  from  V.A.  have  been 
considerably  short.  I  assume  because  I  have 
used  up  the  allotted  days  of  absence. 

My  main  question  Is  as  a  student  of  a  fully 
accredited  Institution,  why  should  I  be  han- 
dled differently  because  of  my  educational 
objective?  The  officials  at  the  College  of 
Southern  Idaho  also  feel  this  biased  handling 
Ig  not  necessary. 

Your   assistance    on    thU   matter   will    be 
greatly  appreciated. 
With  sincerity, 

Andrew  J.   Riksem. 

EQUITT   NEEDED    FOR    VETERANS    SEEKING 
VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Jordan,  today  in  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  change  the  current  law 
to  provide  equity  to  veterans  seeking 
vocational,  as  opposed  to  academic,  edu- 
cation under  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law.  a 
vocational  education  student  receiving 
aid  under  the  GI  bill  may  lose  benefits 
for  not  attending  a  class  which  he  can- 
not attend  because  the  school  itself  is 
not  in  session.  This  inequity  is  a  result 
of  a  provision  in  current  law  which  lim- 
its to  30  days  the  number  of  excused 
absences  which  a  vocational  education 
student  may  take  during  any  12-month 
period — excluding  weekends  or  legal  hol- 
idays established  by  Federal  or  State  law. 
For  every  day  in  excess  of  this  30-day 
maximum,  the  vocational  education  stu- 
dent loses  benefits. 

It  is  a  recent,  and  I  think  desirable, 
development  that  many  educational  in- 
stitutions today  are  providing  both  aca- 
demic and  vocational  education  under 
the  same  school  administration.  As  we 
all  know,  many  academic  Institutions 
have  traditionally  provided  for  vacation 
periods  which  are  not  solely  limited  to 
an  established  legal  holiday.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  is  the  traditional 
2-week  vacation  which  many  schools 
grant  during  the  Christmas  season.  'While 
an  academic  student  may  now  take  this 
entire  2  weeks  and  lose  none  of  his  bene- 
fits under  the  GI  bill,  a  vocational  stu- 
dent who  may  be  attending  the  same 
school  may  lose  10  days  of  benefits  under 
the  GI  bill.  I  think  that  this  is  clearly 
inequitable  and  feel  that  the  law  should 
be  changed  to  put  academic  and  voca- 
tional students  on  the  same  footing. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Jordan 
and  I  introduce  today  would  achieve  that 
goal  by  allowing  absences  to  be  excused 
where  the  educational  institution  which 
the  student  attends  is  not  regularly  in 
session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  bill  appear  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1776 
A  bUl  to  provide  equitable  treatment  of  vet- 
erans enroUed  in  vocational  education 
courses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
1881(b)  (2)  of  "ntle  38,  U.S.  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  to  any  veteran  en- 
roUed In  a  course  which  does  not  lead  to  a 


standard  college  degree  for  any  day  of  ab- 
sence in  excess  of  thirty  days  In  a  twelve- 
month period,  not  counting  as  absences  week- 
ends, legal  holidays  established  by  Federal  or 
State  law  during  which  the  Institution  is  not 
regularly  In  session,  or  vacation  periods  estab- 
lished by  the  Institution  In  conjunction  with 
such  holidays;  or" 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
McGovERN,     and     Mr.     Pack- 
wood)  : 
S.    1777.    A    bill    to   supplement    and 
strengthen  voluntary  youth  service  and 
learning     opportunities     supported     or 
offered  by  the  Federal  Government  by 
establishing  a  National   Youth  Service 
CouncU  and  a  National  Youth  Service 
Foundation,    and    for    other    purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  'Welfare. 

THE  NATIONAL  YOtTTH  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  table  for  myself  and  Senators 
Randolph,  Miller,  McGovern,  and  Pack- 
wood  a  bill  entitled  "The  National  Youth 
Service  Act  of  1971."  The  proposaJ  was 
first  introduced  April  22,  1969,  but  no 
other  action  was  taken  on  it  during  the 
91st  Congress. 

The  concept  of  service  has  been 
bandied  about  for  quite  some  time,  and 
most  particularly  during  recent  months 
in  connection  with  the  military  draft. 
Some  have  suggested  national  service  as 
an  alternative  to  military  service.  But, 
this  utiUzation  of  the  word  "service"  is 
contradictory  to  any  common  use  or 
experience  of  service-oriented  activity. 
Service  by  its  very  nature  is  a  voluntary 
expression  free  of  external  coercion.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  the  proper  role 
of  the  Government  to  force  individuals 
into  activities  which  it  deems  appro- 
priate, no  matter  how  it  is  rationalized. 
To  conscript  men  and/or  women  into 
national  "service"  for  any  length  of  time 
is  tantamoimt  to  the  totalitarianism  that 
this  country  has  opposed  since  its  found- 
ing. We  would  become  the  very  thing  we 
were  fighting.  But,  there  is  a  definite  role 
the  Government  can  and  should  play  in 
stimulating  service  opportunities  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  There  already  exist 
Federal,  State,  and  private  programs  that 
reflect  the  areas  of  greatest  need  for 
service-oriented  activities. 

However,  coordination  and  the  scope 
of  the  programs  is  rather  constrained. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  to  help  coordinate  and  further 
stimulate  citizen  participation  in  volun- 
tary service  activities. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Nixon  sent 
a  reorganization  plan  to  the  Congress. 
The  plEin  would  combine  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral/volunteer organizations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  into  one 
agency.  This  is  very  similar  to  part  of 
the  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
which  could  be  easily  adapted  or  re- 
placed by  the  President's  reorganization 
plan.  More  importantly,  however,  is  the 
focus  and  the  magnitude  of  the  National 
Youth  Service  Act. 

First,  it  is  youth  oriented.  Members  of 
our  society  between  the  ages  of  17  and  27 
have  exhibited  an  idetdlsm  and  vitality 
that  has  been  of  great  value  to  our  coun- 
try. But,  that  energy  could  be  much  more 


beneficial  if  provided  with  an  expanded 
opportunity  to  meet  people's  needs. 

A  second  important  aspect  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Service  Act  is  its  focus  on 
service  learning.  The  individuals  partici- 
pating in  various  programs  under  the  act 
would  not  only  provide  a  service  to  others 
but  would  also  be  learning  certain  skills. 
References  are  made  throughout  the  bill 
to  youth  service  and  learning  programs. 
Such  programs  are  designed  to  improve 
educational  opportunities,  improve 
health  and  welfare,  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment, conservation  or  management 
of  natural  resources  or  recreational 
areas,  strengthen  library  services,  and 
improve  community  services.  These  pro- 
grams could  be  undertaken  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  and  then  adjusted  as 
experience  and  reflection  determine. 

A  third  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
act  is  its  scope.  'While  the  act  would  not 
create  new  Federal  or  State  bureaucra- 
cies, it  would  substantially  increase  the 
potential  of  already  existing  programs, 
whether  on  the  Federal.  State,  or  private 
level.  Funding  would  be  provided  through 
the  National  Youth  Service  Foundation 
which  would  be  OE>erated  by  a  21 -mem- 
ber board  of  trustees. 

The  National  Youth  Service  Founda- 
tion would  b<;  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  or  contract  with  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  for  recruitment  and 
training  of  17-  to  27-year-olds,  for 
periods  up  to  2  years  for.  and  to  conduct, 
youth  service  and  learning  programs  as 
defined  in  the  act;  agree  to  furnish  17- 
to  27-year-olds  to  pubUc  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  out  any  youth 
service  and  learning  program  or  any 
other  program  approved  by  the  Poimda- 
tion;  recruit  and  train  17-  and  27-year- 
olds  for,  and  to  conduct,  youth  service 
and  learning  programs;  provide  technical 
assistance  to  any  public  and  private  non- 
profit agency  receiving  assistance  under 
the  act ;  «md  develop  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  greater  participation 
by  State  and  local  agencies  and  by  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  in  pro- 
grams offering  greater  opportunities  for 
youth  participation  in  projects  for  com- 
munity betterment. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  National  Youth  Service  Council 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2  million  for 
any  fiscal  year.  Authorizations  for  the 
National  Youth  Service  Foundation  are 
divided  into:  First,  those  for  grant  and 
contract  awards;  and.  second  those  for 
the  activities  carried  on  directly  by  the 
Foundation.  In  the  first  category,  au- 
thorizations are  provided  of  $75  million 
for  the  first  fiscal  year;  $300  million  for 
the  second  fiscal  year;  and  $600  million 
for  the  third  fiscal  year.  The  second  cate- 
gory provides  for  authorizations  of  $75 
miUion  for  the  first  fiscal  year;  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  second  fiscal  year;  and  $300 
million  for  the  third  fiscal  year. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  positive  objective 
of  the  bill.  We  are  passing  through  a  time 
when  the  temptation  is  greater  to  adopt 
measures  designed  to  repress  the  ener- 
gies of  yoimg  people  in  the  cities  and 
on  the  campuses.  But,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  energy  per  se  is  neither  moral 
nor  immoral.  It  Is  amoral.  It  can  be  used 
to  shape  a  sword  or  a  plowshare.  By  pro- 
viding constructive  ways  for  all  young 
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people  to  use  their  energies  and  talents. 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  relate  to  and 
serve  their  society — as  well  as  to  help 
peacefully  improve  it  where  necessairy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  which  I  have  intro- 
duced be  printed  at  this  point  in  ;he 
Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1777 

A  bill  to  supplement  and  strengthen  vollin' 
tary  youth  service  and  learning  oppoqtu 
nltles  supported  or  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government  by  establishing  a  National 
Youth  Service  Council  and  a  National 
Youth  Service  Foundation,  and  for  otjber 
purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houai  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SHOBT    TITLE 

SxcnoN  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  jthe 
"National  Youth  Service  Act  of  1971". 

DECLARATION    OF   PtrKPOS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  decl$re6 
that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  ttxat 
the  talents  and  energies  of  young  people 
should  be  more  effectively  devoted  to  volun- 
tary service  and  learning  opportunities  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation.  , 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  yoimg  oeo- 
ple  at  all  educational  levels  from  high  acliool 
dropouts  through  graduate  students  can 
and  will  take  advantage  of  Increased  sertlce 
and  learning  opportunities;  that  a  huge 
number  of  domestic  tasks  remain  \in|net 
which  simultaneously  provide*  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  young  people  to  serve  ^nd 
learn;  that  future  manpower  requirements 
for  Increased  skills  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  conservation,  welfare.  Job  training, 
and  governmental  affairs  are  Increasingly  <Uf- 
flc\ilt  to  fulfill,  and  can  be  alleviated  bty  a 
coordinated  effort  to  Increase  service  and 
learning  opportunities  for  yoting  people;  »nd 
that  the  experience  young  people  acquire  In 
service  and  learning  projects  will  servq  to 
Increase  manpower  skills  and  to  strengthen 
their  understanding  of  the  world  In  w^lch 
they  live. 

(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  thereffcre, 
to  strengthen,  supplement,  and  coordli^te 
programs  and  activities  contributing  to  Ithe 
policy  contained  In  this  section. 

DKTOnnOKS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
( 1 )   "Youth  service  and  learning  program" 
means  a  program  primarily  designed  to-- 

(A)  improve  the  educational  opportunlpee 
of  persons  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any 
such  program.  Including  projects  for  counsel- 
ing, custodial  services,  library  aasistanoe, 
tutorial  work,  teaching  assistance,  and  malh- 
tenanoe  of  educatonal  equipment; 

(B)  improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  |the 
persons  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such 
program,  including  projects  for  cUnlca^  or 
clerical  assistance  In  nonprofit  prlvatej  or 
public  hospitals  or  public  health  center^  or 
other  related  facilities;  health  siu-veys. !  in- 
creasing sanitation  services,  improving '  air 
and  water  pollution  control  services,  andj  In- 
creasing services  to  the  handicapped;     , 

(C)  contribute  to  the  development,  (Con- 
servation, or  management  of  natural  i  re- 
sources or  recreational  areas  In  the  arei  to 
be  served  by  any  such  program,  lnclu4lug 
projects  for  historical  site  restoration,  c^ihP 
site  building  and  maintenance,  trail  don- 
structlon  and  maintenance,  protecting  and 
maintaining  forests,  animal  care  and  game 
services,  grounds  keeping  and  landscapdng, 
soil  surveys  and  water  shed  Improvements; 


(D)  strengthen  library  services  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  any  such  program,  including 
projects  for  Increased  staffing  of  bookmobiles, 
reading  and  recording  services  for  the  blind 
and  young  children,  cataloguing,  shelving 
and  repairing  books,  Em.d  preparing  exhibits; 
or 

(E)  improve  community  services  available 
to  persons  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  any 
such  program.  Including  projects  for  In- 
creased day  camp  and  child  care  services, 
assistance  for  museum  professional  person- 
nel, playground  maintenance  and  operation, 
and  assisting  probationers  and  the  disad- 
vantaged, particularly  helping  unemployed 
youths  locate  services  available  to  Improve 
their  sklUs  and  employablllty 

and  is  conducted  or  Is  to  be  conducted  sub- 
stantially for  participation  by  persons  who 
have  attained  17  years  of  age  but  not  27  years 
of  age.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
"youth  service  and  learning  program"  in- 
cludes any  program  designed  to  Increase  the 
skills  and  employablllty  of  youths. 

(2)  "Private  nonprofit  agency"  means  any 
agency  owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more 
corporations,  organizations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(3)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  II— COORDINATION  OF  YOUTH 
SERVICE  AND  LEARNING  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TOTTTR 
SERVICE  COT7NCIL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  executive  office  of  the  I>resident  the 
National  Youth  Service  Council  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Coiincll")  which  shall  be 
composed  of — 

(1)  the  President,  who  shall  be  Chairman 
of  the  Council; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; 

(8)  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(9)  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps; 

(10)  the  Director  of  the  Teacher  Corps; 

(11)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity; 

(12)  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America; 

(13)  the  Director  of  the  National  Youth 
Service  Foundation;   and 

(14)  two  individuals  between  the  age  of 
17  and  27  appointed  by  the  President. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  from  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  designate  another  officer  of  his 
department  or  agency  to  serve  on  the  Coun- 
cil as  his  alternate  in  his  unavoidable  ab- 
sence. 

(c)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coim- 
cll  to  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council 
during  the  absence,  disability,  or  unavail- 
ability of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  Whenever  any  matter  Is  considered  by 
the  Council  relating  to  the  interests  of  a 
Federal  agency  not  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Chairman  shall  Invite  the  head  of 
any  such  agency  to  participate  In  the  huai- 
ness  of  the  Council.  The  authority  contained 
in  this  subsection  may  be  exercised  by  the 
Chairman  in  any  case  In  which  the  agency 
concerned  Is  in  a  Federal  department  the 
head  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Council. 

ruNcnoNs 
Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Oouncil  to — 

(1)  advise  and  assist  the  President  as  he 


may  request  with  respect  to  youth  service 
and  learning  programs  conducted  or  assisted 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government- 

(2)  assure  effective  program  planning  for 
summer  and  other  related  youth  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government; 

(3)  provide  effective  procedures  for  th« 
coordination  of  youth  programs  and  activi. 
ties  of  an  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(4)  develop  and  encourage,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  adoption  by  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  of  com- 
mon procedures  and  simplified  application 
forms  for  recruitment  and  transfer  into  any 
youth  service  and  learning  program  con- 
ducted or  assisted  by  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  parUcularly  with  respect 
to  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  Volimteers  in  Service  to  America 
the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
National  Youth  Service  Foundation; 

(5)  develop  adequate  procedures  tmd  en- 
courage each  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment administering  a  youth  service  and 
learning  program  to  coordinate  at  the  local 
level  recruiting  and  Informational  activities 
so  that  the  young  people  In  any  such  locality 
may  be  aware  of  the  full  range  of  service 
and  learning  opiwrtunlties  available; 

(6)  to  encourage  the  development  of  co- 
operative programs  among  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  administering  or  con- 
ducting youth  service  and  learning  programs 
with  particular  emphasis  on  cooperative  pro- 
grama  designed  to  more  effectively  meet  the 
immet  community  needs  and  services; 

(7)  encourage  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  and  other  private  agencies 
and  organizations  to  participate  fully  in  ef- 
forts to  provide  service  and  learning  oppot- 
tunlties  for  youths; 

(8)  resolve  differences  arising  among  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  youth  service  and  learning  programs;  and 

(9)  report  to  the  Congress  at  least  once 
in  each  fiscal  year  on  the  activities  of  the 
Ooimcii  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

AOXINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Council  may  employ  a 
staff  to  be  headed  by  an  executive  director 
and  a  deputy  director.  The  executive  direc- 
tor, subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man, is  authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  personnel,  including  not  more  than 
five  persons  who  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  who  may  be  com- 
pensated, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  the  maximimi  rate  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title,  as  he  deems  necessary;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

(b)  The  Coiuicil  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  in- 
formation. Including  staftlstioal  Information, 
of  other  Governmental  agencies  as  well  as 
private  research  agencies.  Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  including 
any  Independent  agency,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Council,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Council  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  fimctlons  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Coiuidl  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  committee  and  may  consult 
with  such  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments  tmd  other  groups,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  as  the  CouncU  deems 
advisable. 
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COMPENSATION     OF     THE     EXECTTTIVE     OIRECTOB 

SBC.  204.  (a)  SeoUon  5315  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragrt^h: 

"(92)  Elxecutive  Director — National  Youth 
Service  Council." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(128)  Deputy  Director — National  Youth 
Service  Council." 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

8«c.  205.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE  in— NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE 
FOUNDATION 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FOUNDATION 

SEC.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Youth  Service  Foundation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Foxindatlon") . 

(b)  The  pyyundation  shall  be  subject  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board").  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
pceed  of  15  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  4  members 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  officials  of 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  admin- 
istering any  youth  service  and  learning  pro- 
gram, and  11  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  Individuals  from  private  life 
who  are  widely  recognized  by  virtue  of  their 
experience  or  ability  as  specially  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  Board.  The  Director  of  the  Peaoe 
Corps,  the  Director  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  Volunteers  In  Serv- 
ice to  America,  the  Director  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  the  Director  of  the  Job 
Corps,  and  the  Director  of  the  Foundation 
rtiall  serve  as  ex  officio  m.embers  of  the  Board. 
In  making  appointments  from  private  life, 
the  President  is  requested  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  individuals  who — 

(1)  will  he  representative  of  youth  In  the 
United  States,  and 

(2)  win  provide  collectively  the  appropri- 
ate regional  balance  on  the  Board. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  appointive 
trustee  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  six  years; 
except  that — 

(1)  the  membeiB  first  taking  oflVce  shall 
serve  as  designated  by  the  President,  five  for 
terms  of  two  years,  five  for  terms  of  foxir 
yean,  and  five  for  terms  of  six  years,  and 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fiU  a  va- 
cancy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
regular  f\Ul-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  btisiness  of  the 
Foundation,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  fro«n  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  buslneas,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized bv  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(e)  The  President  shall  caU  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  at 
which  the  first  order  of  business  shall  be  the 
election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman, 
who  shall  serve  until  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Thereafter  each 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  in  duration.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chairman  in  his  absence.  In  case  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  chairmanship  or  vice  chalrman- 
»hip,  the  Foundation  shall  elect  an  Individual 
from  among  the  trustees  to  fill  such  vacancy. 


(f )  A  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DIRECTOR    AND    DEPXTTT    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  sliall  be  a  Director  and 
a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foundation  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
in  making  such  appointments  the  President 
Is  requested  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Board.  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Foundation.  The  Director 
shall  receive  oompensatlon  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  E^xecutive 
Salary  Schedule,  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  such  Schedule.  Each  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years  unless  previ- 
ously removed  by  the  President.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Founda- 
tion, may  prescribe,  and  be  acting  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation  subject  to  its  super- 
vision and  direction,  and  shall  carry  out 
such  other  functions  as  the  Foundation  may 
delegate  to  him  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

AtTTHORITT    OF   THE    FOtTNTATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  make  grants,  enter  into  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  in  any  State  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  including 
Junior  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education,  under  which  such  agencies 
win  recruit,  select,  train  and  enroll  persons 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  17  years  of  age 
but  not  27  years  of  age,  for  periods  up  to  two 
years  In  a  youth  service  and  learning  pro- 
gram assisted  luider  this  title; 

(2)  make  grants,  enter  Into  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  In  any  State  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  conduct 
youth  service  and  learning  programs; 

(3)  enter  into  arrangements  in  any  State 
to  furnish  persons  who  have  attained  17 
years  of  age  but  not  27  years  of  age  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  out 
any  youth  service  and  learning  program  or 
any  otber  program  approved  by  the  Founda- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  such  agency  or 
organization; 

(4)  to  recruit,  select,  train  and  enroll  per- 
sons who  have  attained  17  years  of  age  but 
not  27  years  of  age  for  youth  service  and 
learning  programs; 

(5)  conduct  youth  service  and  learning 
programs; 

(6)  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agency  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  title; 

(7)  develop  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
enoourage  greater  participation  by  State  and 
local  agencies  and  by  private  agencies  and 
organizations  in  programs  offering  greater 
opportunities  for  youth  participation  in 
projects  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (3),  (6).  and  (7)  of  this 
section,  except  upon  application  therefor 
which  is  submitted  to  the  Fo\indation  In 
accordance  with  regulations  and  procedures 
established  by  the  Board. 

LIMITATIONS   ON    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  payment  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  title  In  excess  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program,  project, 
activity,  or  award  for  which  the  application 
is  made.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  plant,  equipment,  or 
services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
financial  assistance  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law  other  than  tills  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered finarxTlng  from  a  non-Federal  source. 


(b)  No(t  more  than  1214  percentum  of  the 
funds  provided  In  this  title  for  grants  or 
contracts  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (3), 
and  (3)  of  section  308(a)  shall  be  made 
available  within  any  one  State. 

(c)  No  oompensatlon  or  stipend  p<Ud  to 
any  individual  pursuant  to  this  title  may 
exceed  $5,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  This  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  medloal  or  travel  ex- 
penses and  other  special  expenses  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Foundation. 

(d)  Assistance  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
not  cover  the  cost  of  any  land  acquisition, 
oonstructlon,  building  acquisitions,  or  acqiil- 
sition  of  major  eq\ilpment. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  title  for  rellgloiw  wor- 
ship or  Instruction. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  addition  1»  any  authority 
vested  in  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Foundation,  In  csirylng  out  its  functions. 
Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulaUoos  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which  its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, beqiieathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
used  for  the  purpoeee  of  the  Foundation; 
and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  its 
funcUonB; 

(3 )  In  the  discretion  of  the  Foundation,  re- 
ceive (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of, 
in  acoordance  with  paragraph  (2))  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  <»' 
devised  to  the  Foundation  with  a  condition 
or  restriction.  Including  a  condition  that 
the  Fotmdatlon  vae  other  fxinds  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  oompensatlon  of 
suoh  |>erEonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(5)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  Booordanoe  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  dletn; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per-dlem.  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(7)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  with- 
out performance  or  other  bonds,  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  UJS.C.  5)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  competitive 
bidding; 

(8)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629); 

(9)  rent  office  space  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(10)  perform  stich  other  functions  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Tlie  Foundation  siiall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  Its  operations  under  this  title, 
which  shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  of 
all  private  and  public  funds  received  and  ex- 
pended by  It,  and  such  reoommendations  as 
the  Foundation  deems   appropriate. 

ADVISORY    council    OF    YOUTH    SERVICE    AND 
LEARNING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  There  Is  established  an  Advi- 
sory Oouncil  on  Youth  Service  and  Learning 
Programs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Advisory  OouncU)  composed  at  24  members 
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appointed  by  the  President  from  amonfl   In- 
dividuals who  are  widely  recognized  by  jrea- 
son  of  experience,  education,  or 
as  specially  qualified  to  serve  on  such 
vlsory    Council.    In    making    such    i^p<il 
meats  the  President  shall  give  due  oo^sld 
eratlon  to  any  recommendations  su 
by  the  Board.  At  least  8  members  appolhted 
to  the  Advisory  Council  shall  no^  have 
talned  the  age  of  27  years  on  the  datje 
appointment, 
\       (b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise 
Board  on   broad   policy   matters   relatlnj 
the  administration  of  this  title.  The  Adv^ory 
Council  shall  select   Its  own  chairman 
vice  chairman. 

(c)   Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Coiincll 
who  Is  apjK>lnted  from  private  life  shal 
celve  «100  per  diem  {Including  travel  fe] 
for  each  day  during  which  he  Is  engage  1 
the  actual  performance  of  his  duties 
member  of  the  Council.  A  member  of 
Council  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  ol 
Federal  Government  Sihall  serve  wlthoul 
dlilonal  compensation.  All   members  of 
Council  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
slstence,  and  other   necessary  expenses 
curred  by  them  In  the  performance  of 
duties. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  307.    (a)    For  the  purpose  of  mafklng 
payments  pursuant  to  paragraphs   (1) 
and  (3)   of  section  303(a)  of  this  title 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $75, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  SBOO.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun^ 
1971,  and  $600,000,000  far  the  fiscal  year 
Ing  June  30,  1972. 

(b)  Ptor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ^ther 
provisions  of  this  title  there  are 
to  be  appropriated  $76,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,   1970,   $200,000,00^ 
the   fiscaJ   year   ending   June   30,    1971. 
$300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30.  1972, 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  hiitself 
and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  1779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ptbllc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  to  establislj  an 
emergency  Federal  economic  assistance 
program,  to  authorize  the  Presideitt  to 
declare  areas  of  the  Nation  which  ineet 
certain  economic  and  emplojonent  cri- 
teria to  be  economic  disaster  areas j  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  C'om- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

ECONOMIC    DISASTER    RELIEr    ACT    OF    1 9  Tl 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Area  Relief  Act  of   .971. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  tc  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United  siates 
to  declare  areas  of  the  Nation  which  ineet 
certain  economic  and  employment]  cri- 
teria to  be  economic  disaster  areas  and 
to  extend  a  meaningful  program  of  fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  people  who  liye  in 
these  areas.  ; 

Mr.  President,  himdreds  of  areas  oi  this 
coimtry  are  currently  experiencing  iritl- 
cal  economic  downturns  and  miniofis  of 
able-bodied  American  working  meni  and 
women  are  out  of  work — not  by  accident 
or  by  some  freak  chance  of  fate,  but  be- 
cause this  administration  planned  it  that 
way.  They  are  the  victims  of  a  man-tiade 
disaster  that  has  had  a  more  devastfiting 
economic  impact  on  the  people  of]  this 
country  than  any  natural  dlsaste^  we 
have  ever  endured.  ] 

The  record  on  this  matter  is  very  plear 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  read  it.;  The 
high  interest  rates  of  the  psist  2  jfears, 


the  veto  of  the  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  last  fall,  the  failure  to  Institute 
wage  and  price  guidelines,  the  freezing  of 
funds  appropriated  to  meet  critical  social 
needs,  the  virtual  "no  new  starts"  public 
works  policy,  and  a  whole  range  of  other 
actions  by  this  administration  make  it 
clear  that  today's  unemployment  and 
economic  problems  have  been  created  by 
a  series  of  conscious  choices  on  the  part 
of  the  administration. 

Many  of  these  conscious  policy  choices 
have  been  made  in  the  name  of  fighting 
inflation.  Inflation  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern,  but  the  policies  adopted  to  date 
and  the  cures  which  have  been  proposed 
are  threatening  to  kill  the  patient.  This 
administration  has  dealt  with  inflation 
by  the  single-minded  expedient  of  creat- 
ing the  highest  levels  of  unemployment 
in  9  years  to  choke  off  consumer  demand. 

The  tragic  results  of  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  take  positive  action  to 
relieve  economic  stagnation  and  to  re- 
duce unemployment  are  obvious.  Look  at 
the  statistics  for  March  of  this  year : 

Unemployment  again  reached  6  per- 
cent, leaving  5^2  million  people  out  of 
work.  This  is  double  the  number  of  per- 
sons unemployed  in  February  1969. 

Five  major  labor  areas  were  added  to 
the  substantial  imemployment  list, 
bringing  the  total  number  in  that  cate- 
gory to  50,  the  highest  level  since  1962. 

Sixteen  of  the  150  major  labor  areas 
have  imemployment  rates  of  9  percent 
or  more. 

Five  major  labor  areas  have  unem- 
ployment rates  exceeding  1 1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  do  not 
tell  the  full  story  The  full  story  is  one 
of  regional  economic  depression,  of  per- 
sonal suffering;  of  loss  of  self-respect 
and  dignity,  of  mortgage  foreclosures, 
repossessions,  eviction  notices,  and  per- 
sonal deprivation. 

The  quality  of  family  life  in  this  coun- 
try, the  standards  of  social  welfare  and 
economic  security  we  have  worked  to 
achieve  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
consciously  being  eroded  as  a  matter  of 
administration  policy.  An  irreplaceable 
national  resource  in  the  form  of  trained 
engineers,  scientists,  and  skilled  and 
blue-collar  workers  lies  idle  and  forgot- 
ten while  the  Nation's  cities,  transporta- 
tion systems  and  natural  environment 
continue  to  decline  and  degrade. 

Mr.  President,  the  highest  duty  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  the  security,  and  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens.  This  duty  is 
not  only  being  neglected,  it  has  been 
repudiated.  Instead  of  a  national  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  of  full  employment, 
high  productivity,  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living,  we  have  a  Presidential  com- 
mitment to  policies  which  have  created 
intolerable  unemployment  and  econom- 
ic disaster  areas  in  many  regions  of  the 
country. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  a 
Comprehensive  Disaster  Relief  Act  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated Federal  response  and  tissistance 
program  to  areas  stricken  by  natural 
disasters  such  as  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, and  floods.  This  act  provides 
that  when  a  natural  catastrophe  strikes 
which,  "in  the  determination  of  the  Pres- 
ident, is  or  threatens  to  be  of  sufficient 


severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant  dis- 
aster assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment," the  President  may  make  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance available  to  the  people  of  that 
area. 

The  U.S.  Government  recently  in- 
vested over  half  a  billion  dollars  through 
various  disaster  relief  programs  to  help 
alleviate  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  in 
California.  This  w£is  a  very  laudable  and 
justifiable  investment.  In  my  view,  the 
employment  and  economic  disaster 
brought  into  being  by  this  administra- 
tion is  siu-ely  deserving  of  at  least  the 
same  kind  of  response  we  extend  in  times 
of  natural  disasters. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  Economic  E>isaster  Area  ReUef  Act 
of  1971,  is  designed  to  do  just  that.  The 
act  recognizes  that  the  personal  suffer- 
ing caused  by  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies which  result  in  high  levels  of  un- 
employment and  a  stagnant  regional 
economy  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  personal  suffering  caused  by  natural 
disasters  such  as  floods,  hurricanes,  and 
fire. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  by  adding  a  new  title  VI. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  following: 

First.  Establishes  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  an  OlHce  of  Eco- 
nomic Aid  to  Depressed  Areas. 

Second.  Sets  forth  procedures  for 
Presidential  designation  of  economic 
disaster  areas  eligible  for  assistance  im- 
der  the  act.  An  area  is  eligible  for  a  wide 
range  of  assistance  imder  the  act  when 
the  President  determines:  that  the  area 
is  experiencing  or  is  Ukely  to  experience 
unemployment  rates  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent: that  unemployment  has  increased 
by  50  percent  within  a  1-year  period;  that 
the  area's  economy  is  adversely  affected 
by  changes  in  Federal  policies ;  or  that  an 
area  is  experiencing  critical  economic 
conditions  and  would  benefit  from  assist- 
ance under  the  act. 

Third.  Provides  that  a  Federal  coordi- 
nating officer  shall  be  designated  to  co- 
ordinate the  administration  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  and  the  special 
economic  recovery  programs  established 
by  the  act.  The  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  designated  area  is  located  is 
required  to  appoint  a  State  coordinating 
officer  to  work  with  the  Federal  officer. 

Fourth.  Mandates  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  other  Federal  agencies  in 
the  development  of  a  coordinated  and 
tailormade  plan  of  assistance  designed  to 
target  in  on  the  achievement  of  economic 
and  employment  objectives. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  the  reprograming  of 
appropriated  fimds  within  an  area  to  at- 
tain a  better  focus  on  economic  revital- 
ization. 

Sixth.  Allows  the  modification  and 
waiver  of  procedural  and  administrative 
requirements  which  impede  the  granting 
of  timely  assistance  through  existing 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

Seventh.  Establishes  a  $2,000,000,000 
Federal  Economic  Recovery  Fund  to  pro- 
vide direct  recovery  assistance.  The  fund 
is  not  categorical  and  revenues  may  be 
used  for  unrestricted  grants  to  States 
and  local  government,  to  enlarge  exist- 
ing grant-in-aid  programs,  for  loans  to 
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prevent  mortgage  foreclosure  and  re- 
possession, for  housing,  relocation,  and 
unemployment  assistance,  and  for  such 
other  forms  of  assistance  which  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  local  residents.  The 
fund  is  designed  to  provide  an  imme- 
diately available,  unrestricted  source  of 
revenue  to  be  used  to  deal  with  pending 
or  existing  economic  disasters  in  any 
region  of  the  country.  Maximum  latitude 
Is  granted  to  the  Presidait  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Aid  to 
Depressed  Areas  to  establish  priorities 
and  develop  assistance  programs  to  re- 
juvenate local  economics  and  to  create 
new  employment  opportunities. 

Eighth.  Requires  each  State  to  develop 
full  employment  and  economic  recovery 
plans  for  guidance  in  dealing  with  future 
regional  recessions  and  unemployment 
problems.  Among  other  things,  the  State 
plan  must  include  an  up-to-date  con- 
tinuing status  report  on  all  pubUc  works 
projects — planned  and  under  construc- 
tion—which could  be  accelerated  by 
funds  made  available  under  the  act. 

Ninth.  Provides  for  a  gradual  phas- 
ing out  of  assistance  made  available  un- 
der the  act  when  the  goals  of  economic 
recovery  have  been  attained. 

Tenth.  Prohibits  discrimination  in  the 
aUooation  of  benefits  made  available 
under  the  act,  and  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  to  issue  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  implement  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economic  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1971  is  designed  to  do  three 
things  which  are  not  being  done  today: 
First,  to  give  the  President  the  tools  and 
the  money  to  undertake  early  action  to 
prevent  local  economic  recessions  from 
growing  into  major  regional  economic 
depressions.  Second,  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  areas  already 
experiencing  high  unemployment  rates 
and  stagnant  economic  activity  to  put 
skilled  people  back  to  work.  Third,  to 
provide  a  compassionate  and  humanistic 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  unemployed 
persons  which  will  enable  them  to  weath- 
er an  economic  downturn  without 
having  to  suffer  the  calamity  of  a  mort- 
gage foreclOBXire,  eviction  and  reposses- 
sion of  personal  goods.  The  act  also 
provides  housing  assistance  and  funds 
to  buy  essential  food  products,  and  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  provide  unem- 
ployment assistance  to  individuals  whose 
workmen  compensation  benefits  under 
State  law  have  expired. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  PubUc 
Works  CcMnmlttee  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing for  May  12  on  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture. I  invite  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
measure  and  in  urging  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  incorporate  this  measure 
in  Conference  Committee  as  a  new  title 
to  the  Senate-passed  bill  S.  575,  to  extend 
the  Appalachian  Development  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  together 
with  the  text  of  a  statement  I  filed  with 
the  Public  Works  Committee  at  their 
hearings  in  Seattle  on  April  14  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  Senator  Magnttson  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 


material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1779 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed, to  establish  an  emergency  Federal  eco- 
nomic   assistance    program,    to    authorize 
the  President  to  declare  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion  which   meet   certain   economic   and 
employment  criteria  to  be  Economic  Dis- 
aster Areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTtate  anA  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United,    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Disaster  Area 
ReUef  Actof  1971." 

riNDINCS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  human  suffering,  the  loss  of  in- 
come, the  dislocation  of  families  and  the  na- 
tional economic  loss  caused  by  regional  un- 
employment and  economic  downturns  is  a 
matter  of  critical  national  concern; 

(2)  the  personal  suffering  caused  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  which  result  In  high 
levels  of  unemployment  and  stagnant  re- 
gional economies  cannot  be  dlstlngiilshed 
from  the  suffering  caused  by  natural  dis- 
asters such  as  fioods,  hurricanes  and  fire, 
and 

(3)  there  is  a  direct  Federal  responsibility 
to  provide  economic  disaster  assistance  to 
individuals  in  regions  of  the  country  ex- 
periencing high  unemployment  and  falter- 
ing economies  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  residences  and  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies without  the  human  degradation,  the 
loss  in  self  respect  and  the  decline  in  con- 
fidence in  the  American  government  which 
are  caused  by  persistent  unemployment, 
mortgage  foreclosures,  evictions,  repossession 
and  bankruptcy. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  a  direct  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  individuals,  the  States  and  to 
local  government  to  alleviate  the  wasteful 
economic  disruption  and  loss  resulting  from 
regional  economic  disasters  by — 

(1)  establishing  within  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  an  Office  of  Economic 
Aid  to  Depressed  Areas; 

(2)  providing  for  a  coordinated  Federal 
response; 

(3)  authorizing  extension  and,  in  some 
cases,  forgiveness  of  all  or  part  of  obliga- 
tions due  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(4)  waiving  certain  administrative  and 
procedural  requirements  of  Federal  programs 
to  facilitate  an  early  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  relief. 

Sec.  3.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  a  new  Title  VI 
and  by  redesignating  and  renumbering  sub- 
sequent Titles  and  Section  numbers  as  ap- 
propriate : 

"TITLE  VI  EMERGENCY  ECONOMIC  DIS- 
ASTER AREA  RELIEF 

"OmCE   or   ECONOMIC   AID  TO   DEPRESSED   AREAS 

"Sbc.  601(a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
an  Office  of  Economic  Aid  to  Depressed  Areas 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office").  The 
Office  shall  have  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  may  emploj 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  Office's  functions  under 
this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Office  may  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts and  consultants  as  may  be  necessarj 
for  the  carrying  out  of  Its  functions  under 
this  Act.  In  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (but  without  re- 
gard to  the  last  sentence  thereof) . 


"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5 
US.C.  5313). 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Office  and  the  Director — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

"(2)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  on 
methods,  policies,  and  programs  designed  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  to  stimulate  the 
economics  of  areas  designated  as  Economic 
Disaster  Areas  pursuant  to  section  4: 

"(3)  to  train  and  have  available  a  pro- 
fessional staff  of  Federal  coordinating  offi- 
cers for  assignment  to  areas  designated  as 
Economic  Disaster  Areas; 

"(4)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  and  activities  do  or  can  con- 
tribute to  reducing  regional  unemployment 
and  stimulating  regional  economies: 

"(5)  to  coordinate  his  studies  with  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

"(6)  to  make  such  studies,  reports  and 
recommendations  as  the  President  may  re- 
quest. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  administration  of  the  Office  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year." 

"OBSIGNATION    OT   ECONOMIC    DISASTER    AREAS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  The  President,  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  designate  an  area  of 
the  country  an  Economic  Disaster  Area 
when — 

"(1)  There  Is  a  6  per  centum  or  greater  un- 
employment rate  resulting  from  an  abrupt 
rise  Which  has  existed  for  six  of  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months,  or  which  Is  expected  to 
occur  and  which  will  be  more  than  tempw- 
rary  in  duration;  or 

"(2)  There  has  been  or  will  be  a  50  per 
oentimi  or  greater  Increase  In  unemployment 
In  the  area  within  a  one-year  period,  which 
will  be  more  than  temporai7  in  duration;  or 

"(3)  There  has  been  or  will  be  changes 
In  Federal  procurement  or  contract  pollclee 
or  reductions  in  direct  or  related  Federal 
employment  which  adversely  affect  an  area's 
economy  and  employment  opportunities; 
or 

"(4)  There  are  such  other  critical  eco- 
nomic conditions  resulting  from  an  abrupt 
rise  In  unemployment  as  the  President  de- 
termines would  benefit  from  assistance  un- 
der this  section. 

"(b)  In  designating  an  Economic  Disas- 
ter Area,  the  President  may  make  the  desig- 
nation without  regard  to  geographical  or 
political  boundaries  and  any  such  designa- 
tion shall  continue  for  a  minimum  period 
of  one  year." 

"FEDERAL    COORDINATING    OFFICER 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  Inmiedlately  upon  the  Pres- 
ident's designation  of  a  major  disaster  area, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  shall  assign  a  Fed- 
eral coordinating  officer  to  the  deslgrnated 
area.  The  coordinating  officer,  acting  under 
guidelines  prepared  by  the  Director  in  con- 
sulatlon  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Domestic  Council,  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  make  an  Initial  appraisal  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Area  and  the  area's: 

"(1)  local  economy; 

"(11)  levels  of  present  and  prospective  im- 
employment; and 

"(111)  eUglbllity  for  Federal  program  as- 
sistance; 

"  (2)  establish  such  field  offices  as  he  deems 
necessary; 

"(3)  coordinate  the  administration  of  all 
Federal  programs  authorized  under  this  Act; 
and 

"(4)  administer  the  activities  of  Federal 
personnel  temporarily  assigned  to  the  coordi- 
nating officer  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)    The  Oovemor  of  a  State  In  which 
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an  area  has  b««n  designated  an  Econjomlc 
Disaster  Area  shall  appoint  a  State  otSclal 
to  serve  as  a  State  coordinating  offlcfr  to 
work  with  the  Federal  coordinating  ofljcer." 

"  ASSIST Alf ex    or    OTHKR    nCOEBAI.    ACKNC^ES 

"S«c.  604.  (a)  At  the  direction  ot  the 
President,  and  under  the  management  of 
the  Director  and  the  Federal  coordln|itlng 
officer,  all  Federal  agencies  are  herebjl  au- 
thorized to  provide  assistance  to  an  'Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Area  by — 

"(1)  utilizing  or  otherwise  making  Avail- 
able, with  or  without  reimbursement  there- 
for, personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  and  fcther 
resources;  and 

'•(2)  donating  or  lending  real  and  pe|TK>n- 
al  property  determined  to  be  surplus  tt  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ptate 
and  local  government; 

"(b)  Federal  agencies  may  be  reimbursed 
for  expenditures  made  under  this  Act  ;from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  piirposes  oi  this 
Act.  Any  funds  received  by  Federal  igen- 
cles  as  reimbursement  for  services  or  i  sup- 
plies furnished  imder  the  authority  ofl  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  to  the  creAt  of 
the  appropriation  or  appropriations  current- 
ly available  for  such  service*  or  supplies. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Federal  coordinating  officer  If  au- 
thorized to  accept  and  utilize  the  se^lces 
or  facilities  of  any  State  or  local  govemiient, 
or  of  any  agency,  office,  or  employee  thereof, 
with  the  consent  of  such  govemmentj  Any 
Federal  agency.  In  performing  any  actl|iitles 
under  this  section.  Is.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  coordinating  officer,  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of; such 
temporary  personnel  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  tl^le  6. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appolnti^ents 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and(  sub- 
chapter ni  of  such  title  relating  to  clas^ca- 
tton  and  General  Schedule  pwiy  rates,  t4  em- 
ploy experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  such 
title,  and  to  Incur  obligations  on  beh»lf  of 
the  United  States  by  contract  or  othwwlse 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"AUTHORrrY      TO     RCBOGRAM      FUNDS     TO      DEAL 
WrrH  ECONOMIC  and  KMPUDTMXNT  PBOStEMS 

•Sec  605.  (a)  To  create  new  employment 
opportunities  and  to  Improve  the  economies 
of  areas  designated  as  economic  dUaster 
areas  pursuant  to  section  4,  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  reprogram  up  to  30 
per  centtun  of  any  Federally  appropjlated 
funds  scheduled  for  expenditure  In  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  area  Into  other  programs 
which  are  better  able  to  relieve  economic  dis- 
tress and  reduce  unemployment,  and  respond 
to  the  condition  presented  In  that  atea. 

"(b)  Fifteen  days  before  exercising  au- 
thority granted  pursuant  to  subsection;  7(a) 
to  reprogram  funds,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
ahall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  iden- 
tifying the  source  of  funds  proposed  to  be 
reprogramed,  the  prc^xxed  tise  c^  the  funds, 
and  the  economic  and  employment  benefits 
which  are  anticipated.  The  reprogr^ming 
shall  become  effective  unless  either  the  Bouse 
or  the  Senate  by  resolution  disapproves  with- 
in fifteen  calendar  days  of  receiving  ttie  re- 
port: Provided,  That,  If  Congress  is  njot  In 
session,  the  reprogramlng  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  section  605(a)  shall  be  reduced 
to  15  per  cent  untU  such  time  as  Congress 
shall  reconvene. 

"rSD^tAl,     ORANT-IN-AID     PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  606.  The  Director  of  the  Office,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  President,  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  direct  any  Federal  afency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a  Faderal 
grant-in-aid  program  to  modify  or  Waive 
such  administrative  or  procedural  condi- 
tions for  assistance  which  Impede,  frustrate, 
or  prevent  the  granting  of  timely  assistance 
under  such  programs  to  Individuals  and  gov- 


ernmental units  In  areas  designated  to  eco- 
nomic disaster  areas. 

"rXDniAL   ECONOMIC    RECOVERT    FUND 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establlahed 
a  separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Statee  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Econc«nlc 
Recovery  Fund  (hereinafter  called  the  "Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Fund")  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Economic  Recovery  Fund 
$2,000,000,000  and  such  funds  as  are  neces- 
sary In  subsequent  years  to  maintain  the 
fund  at  a  level  of  sa.OOO.OOO.OOO,  to  be  used 
by  the  President  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  this  section  and  In  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office,  together 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  are 
directed  to  review  existing  Federal  gnmt-in- 
ald  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs,  and 
prepare  a  report  Identifying  those  programs 
eligible  for  assistance  from  the  Economic 
Recovery  Fund.  In  addition,  assistance  may 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  loans  to  businesses  and  Individuals 
to  enable  them  to  meet  business  and  residen- 
tial mortgage  payments  and  to  prevent  fore- 
closure, eviction,  and  repossession  of  person- 
al property: 

"(2)  xinrestrlcted  grants  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  Implement  local  Initia- 
tives and  projects  designed  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment and  stimulate  the  economy,  but 
which  are  not  eligible  for  existing  grant-in- 
aid  programs: 

"(3)  grants  to  accelerate  Federal,  State  or 
local  projects  which  are  underway  or  on 
which  the  planning  Is  completed  or  substan- 
tially completed; 

"(4)  relocation  assistance  for  unemployed 
Individuals  and  their  families; 

"(5)  unemployment  assistance,  without 
regard  to  the  maximum  dtiratlon  of  benefits 
available  under  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  of  the  State  In  which  the 
Economic  Disaster  Area  is  located,  but  such 
assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  set  by  the  State  and  shall  be  reduced 
to  tihe  extent  benefits  are  available  under 
State  law; 

"(6)  housing  assistance  and  any  necessary 
assistance  to  assure  that  all  Individuals  In 
the  designated  area  have  a  balaaced  diet  of 
nutritious  food; 

"(7)  grants  to  States  and  units  of  local 
government  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  State 
share  of  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams which  would  assist  economic  recovery; 

"(8)  grants  or  loans  to  non-profit  organi- 
zations and  loan  guarantees  to  private  profit- 
making  organizations  for  Job  creation  and 
holding  major  employers  who  would  other- 
wise substantially  reduce  employment  in  the 
area;  and 

"(9)  such  other  assistance  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office,  with  the  coacurrence  of 
the  President,  determines  to  be  necessary 
and  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons living  within  an  Economic  Disaster 
Area." 

"STATE  FUIX   EMPLOYMENT   AND   ECONOMIC   RE- 
COVERT  PLANS 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  The  EMrector  of  the  Office  Is 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
In  developing  comprehensive  plans  and  prac- 
ticable programs  for  relieving  unemployment 
and  stimulating  regional  economies  In  antic- 
ipation of  future  economic  downturns  and 
rising  levels  of  unemployment.  State  Pull 
Employment  and  Economic  Recovery  Plans 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "State  Plans") 
shall  be  prepared  and  administered  by  a  sin- 
gle State  office  to  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

"(b)   State  Plans  shall  Include — 

"(1)  short  range  emergency  actions  for 
economic  stimulation  and  the  creation  of 
employment  opportunities; 

"(3)   long  range  recovery  plans  requiring 


large  capital  expenditures  and  designed  to 
Improve  public  services  and  the  quality  of 
life; 

"(3)  an  up  to  date  continuing  status  re- 
port on:  (I)  on-going  public  works  projects; 
(ii)  public  works  projects  on  which  planning 
has  been  completed  but  on  which  construc- 
tion has  not  begun;  (Ul)  public  works  proj- 
ects which  are  being  planned; 

"(4)  a  contingency  program  for  the  con- 
tinued delivery  of  essential  public  services, 
food  products  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
hoxialng  to  persons  dlspOaced  ctowmurna; 
and 

"(5)  a  current  catalogue  of  State  assist- 
ance programs  designed  to  provide  tempor- 
ary or  long  term  relief  to  individuals  unem- 
ployed or  otherwise  damaged  by  economic 
forces  beyond  their  power  to  anticipate  or 
control. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  pe- 
riodically review  State  Plans  and  shall  pre- 
pare for  submission  to  the  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  status  of  State  planning 
and  the  actions  of  his  Office  under  this  Act. 

"REVOCATION     OF     ELIGIBILmr 

"Sec.  609.  Any  region  designated  as  an 
Economic  Disaster  Area  shall  remain  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  assistance  under  this  Act 
for  a  minimum  period  of  one  year.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  shaU  recommend  the  re- 
moval of  an  area  from  the  designated  list  of 
eligible  areas  only  after  a  ftill  review  of  the 
local  economy,  the  area's  employment  level, 
the  Improvements  resulting  from  assistance 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  well  as  the 
removal  of  the  area  from  the  Department  of 
Labor's  monthly  bulletin  on  'Area  Trends  in 
£:mployment  and  Unemployment.'  Benefits 
made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  phased 
out  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  In 
an  orderly  manner  which  will  not  disrupt 
the  local  economy." 

"REGULATIONS  AND   NONDISCRIMINATION 

"Sec  610.  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
Issue  and  may  alter  and  amend  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  this 
Act.  Such  regulations  shall  include  provisions 
for  insuring  that  the  relief  and  assistance 
activities  shall  be  accomplished  in  an  equito- 
ble  and  impartial  manner,  without  discrim- 
ination on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, nationality,  sex,  age,  or  economic  status 
prior  to  designation  of  an  area  as  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  Act." 

DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  611.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Aid  to  Depressed  Areas; 

"(3)  'Economic  Disaster  Area'  means  a 
geographical  area  which  the  President  has 
designated  as  meeting  the  criteria  of  section 
4  of  thU  Act; 

"(3)  'Federal  agency'  means  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment.  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(4)  'Federal  coordinating  officer'  means 
an  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Aid 
to  Depressed  Areas  who  shall  serve  as  the 
chief  Federal  officer  in  dealing  with  areas 
designated  as  Economic  Disaster  Areas; 

"(5)  "Federal  Economic  Recovery  Fund' 
means  the  fund  established  In  section  9(a) 
of  this  Act  to  finance  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act; 

"(6)  'Pull  Employment  and  Economic  Re- 
covery Plans'  means  contingency  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Individual  States  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act; 

"(7)  'Governor'  means  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  any  State; 

"(8)  'Local  government*  means  any 
county,  city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  any  State,  and  in- 
cludes any  rural  community  or  unincorpo- 
rated town  or  vUlage,  and,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  shall  Include  any  Indian  Reser- 
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vstlon  or  Indian  community  which  enjoys 
a  tnist  relationship  with  the  United  States : 

"(9)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"(10)  'United  States'  mean*  the  fifty 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands." 

arATIMENT    BY    SENATOR    HXNIT    M.    JaCKSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  Interest  which  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  have 
shown  in  the  economic  problems  which  con- 
front the  State  of  Washington,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  City  of  Seattle,  "nie  citizens  of 
Seattle,  facing  the  dubious  dlstliictlon  of 
having  the  highest  unemployment  rate  of 
any  city  in  the  Nation,  welcomes  your  Interest 
and  presence. 

This  two  day  hearing  by  the  Subootnmlttee 
on  Economic  Development  provides  an  ex- 
cellent forum  to  discuss  the  myriad  economic 
Uls  of  our  State,  the  factors  which  contribu- 
ted to  these  problems,  and  the  effect  unem- 
ployment has  had  on  the  econocny  and  the 
individual.  I  feel  such  testimony  is  essentlai 
to  the  development  of  programs  designed  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  to  maximize  the 
benefit  to  our  economy. 

I  wish  I  could  Join  you  In  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  elected  officials,  business  leaders  and 
concerned  citizens,  but  I  am  scheduled  to 
address  the  Senate  today  on  the  same  mat- 
ter which  concerns  you  here  today — the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Washington  State  and 
our  nation  and  what  can  be  done  to  ameli- 
orate this  depressing  situation. 

It  Is  a  most  distressing  experience  to  receive 
letters  from  constituents  pleading  for  help 
because  they  have  no  Jobs,  because  they  have 
used  all  their  unemployment  benefits,  or  be- 
cause they  simply  cannot  feed  their  families. 

We  tend  to  deal  with  statistics  or  numbers 
to  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  but  If  this  situation  Is  put 
on  an  Individual  case  basis,  the  misery,  anx- 
iety and  suffering  become  much  more  ap- 
parent. The  recently  graduated  scientist  or 
engineer  will  retrench  temporarily,  but  can 
usually  rebound  because  he  has  maximum 
flexibility,  no  firmly  established  community 
ties,  and  can  relocate  or  even  be  retrained  If 
necessary.  However,  the  mid-career  employee 
who  has  a  mortgaged  home,  children  in 
school,  and  has  become  firmly  implanted  in 
the  community  with  major  family  and  busi- 
ness responsibilities  Is  likely  to  become  ex- 
tremely depressed  and  perhaps  lose  all  self- 
oonfldence.  The  prospect  of  facing  a  bank 
foreclosure  on  home  and  car,  the  thought 
of  being  unable  to  provide  adequate  school- 
ing for  children,  and  the  potential  of  poverty 
Is  nearly  Impossible  to  tolerate.  Perhaps  the 
cruelest  blow  Is  dealt  to  the  employee  who 
has  devoted  long  years  to  his  work  and  who 
looks  forward  to  retirement  In  a  few  short 
years.  Now  out  of  work  and  in  his  mid-fifties, 
the  prospect  for  employment  even  at  a  re- 
duced pay  scale  is  remote.  Worse  yet,  many 
find  that  their  retirement  benefits  are  lost. 
Many  of  these  people  have  lost  all  hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  unemployine<nt  situa- 
tion in  Washington  Is  not  only  geographically 
widespread,  but  It  Is  in  some  resjjecrs  unique. 
Consider  these  examples: 

The  loss  of  more  than  50.000  Boeing  Com- 
pany Jobs  In  the  Seattle  area  since  1968: 

The  drastic  reduction  of  employees  asso- 
ciated with  the  nuclear  reactors  at  Hanford. 
with  the  possibility  of  still  further  reductions 
In  the  labor  force; 

The  large-scale  layofTs  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts and  home  building  industries. 

The  diverse  farm  problems  which  have  re- 
duced many  to  bankruptcy  and  threaten  far 
more. 


Perhaps  the  most  frustrating  part  of  the 
harsh  economic  blow  which  the  State  of 
Washington  has  been  dealt  Is  the  fact  that 
In  most  respects  It  as  been  something  over 
which  the  affected  businesses  have  had  little 
or  no  control.  The  success  of  our  three  most 
economically  Important  businesses,  aero- 
space, agrlcultiu'e,  and  forestry,  is  dependent 
upon  moderate-to-low  interest  rates  and  the 
avallatoillty  of  money.  The  record  high  inter- 
est rates,  when  coupled  with  a  "tight  money 
policy"  have  been  particularly  disastrous  to 
our  economy.  For  example: 

The  forest  products  industry  depends  upon 
the  housing  market  for  the  purchase  of  50% 
of  its  total  output,  and  housing  starts  have 
been  greatly  reduced  during  the  past  two 
years; 

The  Boeing  Company,  whose  revenues  are 
derived  predominantly  from  commercial  air- 
craft sales,  cannot  sell  planes  if  the  airlines 
are  unable  to  finance  them  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates.  Superimposed  upon  this  is  the 
recent  decision  by  Congress  to  terminate  the 
SST  program. 

The  farmer,  who  has  always  been  depend- 
ent upon  the  banks  for  operational  loans,  has 
frequently  been  unable  to  secure  capital  even 
at  exorbitant  Interest  rates. 

One  of  the  factors  frequently  overlooked  In 
the  economic  plight  of  our  State  Is  the  ad- 
verse secondary  effects  which  occur  whenever 
a  major  Industry  falters.  Although  this  situa- 
tion la  most  prevalent  with  subcontractors  or 
other  suppliers  to  the  aerospace  industry.  It 
also  applies  to  the  agriculture  and  forest 
products  fields.  Like  an  iceberg,  much  lies 
below  the  surface  and  must  be  carefully  sur- 
veyed to  fully  appreciate  Its  vastneea. 

There  Bxe  no  simple  solutions  to  the  com- 
plex problems  which  confront  ovir  State. 
Complex  problems  require  complex  soluitlons. 
both  of  a  short  term  and  long  term  nature. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  Is  to  consider 
what  immediate  assistance  can  be  provided 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to  reduce  un- 
employment levels.  I  know  the  committee 
will  receive  numerous  lists  of  badly  needed 
public  works  projects,  and  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  accelerated  Public  Works  bill  in  the 
Senate,  I  hope  these  recommendations  will 
be  favorably  received.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  scheduled  to  take  up  their 
APW  bill  on  April  21,  and  I  am  confident 
this  Committee  will  expedite  action  so  It  may 
become  law  and  be  implemented  Immedi- 
ately. As  presently  written,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  other  hard  pressed  Washington  cities 
will  be  among  the  first  to  benefit  under  the 
bill. 

Another  measure  which  can  be  of  real  as- 
sistance to  my  State  is  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  which  I  co-sponsored,  along 
with  33  of  my  colleagues.  This  measure,  which 
recently  passed  the  Senate,  is  designed  to 
put  some  150,000  unemployed  persons  to  work 
In  State  and  munlcloal  public  Jobs  during 
the  next  two  years.  Enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation is  essential  not  only  because  of  the 
sharp  rise  in  unemployment  In  urban  areas 
generally,  but  also  because  the  drop  In  rev- 
enues available  to  city  governments  has  re- 
sulted In  a  severe  cutback  of  vital  municipal 
services — a  matter  which  compounds  the 
hardships  suffered  by  the  unemployed.  At  a 
time  when  there  are  so  matiy  highly  capable 
men  and  women  sitting  idle,  temporary  em- 
ployment measures  such  as  this  must  be 
made  available  without  delay. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  last  De- 
cember the  President  vetoed  the  Emoloyment 
and  Manpower  Act,  which  provided  for  a 
permanent  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram. I  am  equally  aware  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  Emergency  Emoloyment  Act.  However, 
If  he  attempts  to  kill  this  measure,  which 
promises  Immediate  albeit  temoorary  relief 
to  so  many  who  want  to  contribute  to  the 
nation's  economy,  and  I  am  reasonably  cer- 
tain Coneress  will  override  his  veto. 
An  existing  program   which   can   provide 


significant  temporary  employment  assist- 
ance If  extended  and  expanded  is  the  Em- 
ployment Supplement  Program.  The  Em- 
ployment Supplement  Program  in  Washing- 
ton State  has  been  generally  acknowledged 
as  a  highly  effective  way  of  providing  those 
most  severely  affected  by  the  economic  slump 
w\th  a  sovirce  of  temporary  income  and  the 
dignity  of  work.  There  are  approximately 
700  public  agencies  and  non-profit  organi- 
zations In  the  Seattle  area  alone  who  have  re- 
quested participants  from  this  program. 
However,  the  program  has  operated  on  such 
a  limited  scale  that  these  requests  were  not 
filled.  Tet  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
thousands  of  eligible  applicants  In  Washing- 
ton, and  the  figtires  continue  to  rise  rapidly 
as  more  people  exhaust  their  extended  un- 
employment entitlements.  I  have  written 
Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  about  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  trust  he  will  see  fit  to  approve 
the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Washington 
State  Employment  Security  Department  to 
extend  this  program  to  encompass  the  ESP's 
training  period  and  expand  this  program  to 
encompass  10,000  participants  on  a  State- 
wide basis.  I  feel  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate If  a  program  with  such  potential 
should  expire  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

One  of  the  most  poorly  understood,  but 
potentially  most  devastating  actions  the 
President  has  taken  Is  to  Impound  federal 
money  which  Congress  has  appropriated  and 
Intends  to  be  expended  for  public  purposes. 
A  recent  review  of  this  matter  by  Senator 
Ervin  revealed  that  In  excess  of  $11  billion 
has  been  frozen  by  the  President.  When 
countless  unemployed  walk  the  streets  look- 
ing for  work,  this  Is  a  cruel  and  unwise  Im- 
poundment of  public  monies.  In  effect,  the 
P>resldent  Is  exercising  an  Item  veto  over 
appropriations  acts  by  Congress,  a  power 
which  he  is  denied  In  the  Constitution. 

I  have  obtained  a  breakdown  of  these 
frozen  funds  as  t^ey  affect  the  State  of 
Washington.  In  addltlooi  to  the  millions  ctf 
dollars  for  agricultural  research,  military 
construction,  environmental  research,  atomic 
energy,  and  water  resouroe  development  pro- 
grams,  there  ai«  more  than  $125  million  of 
Federal  Highway  Trust  F^ind  monies  sitting 
idle  and  ready  to  provide  work  If  only  the 
President  would  approve  of  their  expendi- 
ture. Not  only  should  mucih  of  this  frooeii 
money  be  sptait  to  stimulate  the  eoonomy. 
but  a  formula  stiould  be  developed  «o  that 
when  released,  a  preference  would  be  given  to 
high  unemployment. 

The  aforementioned,  while  offering  grreat 
potential  for  reducing  unemployment  and 
stimulating  our  State  economy,  provides  lit- 
tle hope  for  one  segment  of  our  unem- 
ployed— the  highly  trained  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Statee  have  so  many  skilled  englneen 
and  aclentlste  been  reduced  to  poverty  and 
human  suffering  as  a  result  of  a  atxlft  in 
"national  prioritleB."  ITie  Boeing  Company 
alone  has  been  forced  to  release  nearly  7000 
engineers  and  scientists  In  the  p>aet  three 
years  because  a  decision  was  made  by  a  hare 
majority  of  the  Congreas  to  terminate  the 
SST  program.  In  addition  to  the  thouaands 
of  engineers  and  scientists  who  have  already 
lost  their  Jobe  at  Boeing,  several  thousand 
more  will  be  released  this  year.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  unemployment  multiplier  effect 
which  hits  equally  highly  skilled  help  In 
firms  which  do  a  large  share  of  their  busi- 
ness with  Boeing  and  other  firms  In  the  aero- 
space industry. 

Although  many  of  these  people  may  well 
end  up  working  In  accelerated  public  works 
or  in  public  service  programs  if  they  are  en- 
acted, I  am  concerned  that  their  talents  will 
not  be  fully  utilized  and  the  benefits  which 
could  be  derived  from  their  experience  and 
abilities  wlU  be  lost.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult tasks  facing  me,  this  Committee  and 
other  members  of  Congress,  is  bow  to  beat 
employ  these  people  to  benefit  t^e  United 
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states  and  the  employer  to  the  nnuclmt^n 
extent. 

Here  Is  where  we  must  differentiate  be- 
tween short  range  and  long  range  progra»is. 
The  stiort  range  programs  will  help  the 
skilled  and  semiskilled  wage-earner  worker 
Willie  being  of  nominal  assistance  to  the 
highly  trained  salaried  individual.  There!  Is 
some  Immediate  federal  asslstsince  avallat>le 
to  these  people,  such  as  the  National  Regis- 
try for  Engineers,  which  Is  eaeentially  a  lob 
bank  which  matches  personnel  skUls  wjth 
Job  opportunities.  Similarly,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  initiated  a  small  program  to 
retrain  or  relocate  technically  trained  p^- 
sons.  Both  of  these  programs  offer  little  as- 
sistance to  most  of  those  desiring  substan- 
tive work.  I 

I  am  hopeful  that  testimony  received  iby 
this  Committee  during  the  next  two  dfys 
win  stlmiilate  Ideas  as  to  how  long-raige 
self-help  programs  can  be  designed  to  assist 
the  unemployed  and  help  the  United  Stajtes 
to  more  adequately  meet  the  many  sodlal 
and  envlromnental  problems  which  are  now 
areas  of  prime  national  concern.  Whatever 
the  testimony,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  {no 
single  answer  to  the  myriad  iinemploymfnt 
problems  confronting  the  State  of  Washltig- 
ton.  Federal  loan  programs  will  help  sofie, 
retraining  may  be  a  partial  solution  j  to 
others,  and  government  research  and  dei/^1- 
opment  or  production  contracts  will  help  cer- 
tain businesses.  { 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  ihe 
Committee  for  their  sincere  Interest  in  the 
economic  problems  confronting  the  Stat«  of 
Washington.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  ihe 
recommendations  received  at  this  hearing 
can  be  translated  Into  short-term  and  lo$g- 
term  assistance  programs  which  will  bring 
relief  to  the  unemployed  of  my  State.      ] 


Statement   or    Senatob   Maonuson 

Mr.  President,  today  I  Join  my  colleague 
from  Washington  In  sponsoring  the  Econoitlc 
Disaster  Area  Relief  Act  of  1971.  This  meM- 
ure  answers  the  dire  need  in  certain  artas 
of  the  country  for  special  aid  and  assistance 
when  economic  conditions  create  the  severest 
kinds  of  human  dislocation. 

This  measure  also  recognizes  the  bltnt 
fact  that  federal  decision  making  can  ^d 
does  randomly,  harshly,  and  unfairly  afffect 
certain  communities  in  the  United  Stales. 
The  Seattle/King  County  area  in  Washing^n 
State  Is  experiencing  additional  econoi^ic 
hardships  because  of  the  recent  decision  i  to 
cancel  the  68T  prog^-am.  This  decision, 
coupled  with  the  general  downturn  In  ihe 
economy,  has  placed  this  area  at  the  very 
top  of  the  Nation's  unemployment  statislncs 
with  an  adjusted  rate  of  13.1%  unemployed. 
These  flg\u*s  are  all  based  on  "Insured  lin- 
em,ployment"  and  do  not  indicate  how  m^ny 
others  in  this  area  are  not  covered  by  unepi- 
ployment  compensation  or  have  given  Jup 
their  search  for  new  employment.  These  Ig- 
ures,  also,  do  not  reflect  "underemployment" 
which  is  an  economic  fact  of  life  in  Seattie/ 
King  County  area.  Engineers,  scientists  ^d 
skilled  aerospace  workers  are  taking  wh|tt- 
ever  Job  Is  available  in  order  to  support  tl|elr 
families.  This  certainly  is  a  tragic  waste]  of 
educational  capability,  scientific  backgroi4nd 
and  actual  work  experience. 

This  measure  creates  in  the  Office  of  ^he 
President  a  sp>eclal  office  which  will  ^ve 
leadership  and  hope  to  communities  suflfer- 
Ing  severe  economic  dislocation;  this  legis- 
lation also  provides  a  2  billion  dollar  ppol 
of  funds  from  which  the  President  can  doiw 
in  order  to  finance  emergency  federal  assist- 
ance to  communities  with  disastrous  eco- 
nomic problems.  1 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  recently  held  bearings  in  Sea1(tle 
and  other  parts  of  the  nation  In  order!  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of  the  existing 
situation  and  to  see  if  legislative  actioqU 


needed.  I  have  been  Informed  that  the  com- 
mittee is  considering  emergency  legislation 
similar  to  that  which  Is  being  introduced 
today  by  Senator  Jackson  and  myself.  I  ap- 
plaud this  effort  and  pledge  my  wholehearted 
support  to  the  Public  Works  Committee  In 
seeking  a  legislative  solution  to  this  great 
problem.  This  bill  being  Introduced  today. 
Is,  In  my  Judgement,  timely,  and  presents 
the  Committee  with  a  potential  amendment 
to  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  legislation 
(H.R.  6376)  recently  passed  by  the  House 
which  Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  my  statement  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  In  Seattle, 
follows. 

Statemxnt  bt  Senator  Warren  O.  Magntt- 

soN,    Before   the   Senate   Public   Works 

CoMMrrTEE,  April  14,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, welcome  to  Washlng^n.  I  speak,  I'm 
sure,  for  all  Washingtonlans  when  I  say  that 
we  sincerely  appreciate  your  coming  here  to- 
day. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  esi>eclally  pleased 
that  both  you  and  Senator  Montoya,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, have  come  to  view  up-close  the 
economic  disaster  which  has  struck  Seattle 
and  the  rest  of  Washington.  The  concern 
which  both  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee obviously  feel  for  the  economic 
plight  of  this  area  will  help,  I'm  sure,  to 
focus  national  attention  upon  the  difflcvUtles 
we  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  note  that  I  say  difficulties — 
not  difficulty.  Two  separate  and  distinct 
problems  face  us  and  demand  solution,  f^rst. 
Is  the  Immediate  problem  of  severe  unem- 
ployment and  the  hardships  It  has  created. 
It  is  here  now  and  must  be  met  with  emer- 
gency measures  now.  Second  Is  the  long- 
term,  more  complex  problem  of  creating  a 
new  economic  base  capable  of  sustaining 
growth  and  prosperity  in  the  future.  Both  are 
serious.  But  they  are  separate  problems  re- 
quiring separate  approaches  and  different  so- 
lutions. 

First,  then,  what  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  immediate  unemployment  problem? 

Washington  has  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  the  48  contiguous  States. 

And  Seattle,  with  a  February  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  13.1  per  cent,  is  the  first  major 
city  In  the  Nation  since  1962  to  experience 
unemployment  above  12  per  cent. 

In  1968.  Washington's  unemployment  rate 
was  4.3  per  cent.  In  February  of  this  year. 
It  was  11.8  per  cent. 

In  1968.  about  59,000  persons  In  Washing- 
ton were  Jobless  In  1968,  there  were  67.000. 
In  1970 — 117.000  This  January,  there  were 
161.000.  In  February,  there  were  162,000;  and 
after  the  defeat  In  Congress  of  the  S8T, 
there  were  approximately  180,000. 

In  1968,  the  aerospace  Industry  employed 
104,000  people.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  that 
figure  will  have  dropped  to  about  29,000. 

The  State's  three  major  urban  centers — 
Seattle/ Everett,  Tacoma,  and  Spokane — have 
all  experienced  sharp  increases  In  unemploy- 
ment. In  1968,  the  unemployment  rates  for 
these  three  areas  were,  respectively:  2.9, 
4.2,  and  4.7  per  cent.  This  February,  the 
seasonably  adjusted  rates  for  the  same  areas 
were  10.9,  9.5,  and  7.7  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  major  metropolitan 
areas,  17  other  areas  in  the  State  are  now 
classified  as  persistent  imemployment  areas. 
That  means  they  have  had  unemployment 
far  above  the  national  average  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time.  Two  others  are  listed 
as  substantial  iinemployment  areas — in  other 
words,  they  have  unemplo;rnient  rates  above 
6  per  cent. 

At  this  time,  then,  Washington's  three 
major  urban  centers  as  well  as  19  other  ai-eas 
are  struggling  with  unemployment  above 
the  national  average.  Taken  together,  they 


comprise  25  of  the  State's  39  counties.  Trans- 
lated Into  more  human  terms,  this  means  3 
million  of  the  States  3.5  million  residents 
live  in  areas  where  unemployment  is  above 
6  per  cent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
that  Is  affecting  local  tax  revenues  and  the 
ability  of  local  governments  to  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

The  impact  on  business  has  also  been 
severe.  Commercial  business  failures  in- 
creased from  119  In  1969  to  298  in  1970.  In 
Seattle  alone,  the  number  of  failures  soared 
from  12  in  1969  to  68  in  1970 — an  Increase 
of  more  than  600  per  cent. 

But  It  Is  the  family  without  a  paycheck 
that  is  suffering  the  most.  There  are  60  per 
cent  more  families  In  the  State  with  em- 
ployable— but  unemployed — members  on  wel- 
fare now  than  there  was  a  year  ago.  In  the 
Industrialized  western  part  of  the  States,  the 
Increase  has  been  an  even  greater  87  per 
cent.  Some  92.000  families — or  280.000  per- 
sons— were  buying  their  groceries  with  food 
stamps  rather  than  cash  In  January  and  the 
total  continues  to  rise.  In  the  Puget  Sound 
region  alone,  food  stamp  recipients  quad- 
rupled between  1969  and  1970 — from  39,000 
to  160,000.  As  a  result.  King  County,  which 
Includes  Seattle,  has  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  consuming  more  food  stamps  than 
any  other  county  in  the  Nation. 

Foreclosures  have  shot  up  even  faster. 
In  all  of  1969,  there  were  only  189  fore- 
cl08\ires  In  the  State  on  FHA  guaranteed 
mortgages.  But  In  Just  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1970,  there  were  1,034. 

To  sum  up: 

Washington  has  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  contiguous  United  States. 

Seattle  Is  the  first  major  city  in  the  coun- 
try to  experience  unemployment  above  12 
per  cent  since  1962. 

Statewide  unemployment  has  nearly  tripled 
In  two  and  one-half  years. 

Unemployment  in  the  Seattle /Everett  area 
has  nearly  quadrupled  In  the  same  period. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  aerospace  employ- 
ment will  have  shrunk  to  about  a  third  of 
Its  1968  size. 

85  per  cent  of  the  State's  population  lives 
In  areas  where  unemployment  Is  above  6  per 
cent. 

Commercial  business  failures  In  the  State 
Increased  150  per  cent  In  1970  and  more 
than  500  per  cent  in  Seattle. 

Foreclosures  on  FHA  mortgages  Increased 
nearly  1,000  per  cent  In  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  past  two  years  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  admin- 
istration's game  plan  for  the  economy.  But 
so  far,  the  President's  economic  game  plan 
has  been  about  as  successful  as  the  Vice 
President's  golf  game.  And  while  there  have 
been  some  signs  that  the  President  may  now 
be  prepared  to  take  a  more  active  role  In 
the  Nation's  economic  affairs,  there  is  still 
reason  to  question  whether  he  will  take  the 
concerted,  forceful  action  which  is  necessary 
if  areas  such  as  Seattle  are  to  recover  any- 
time soon.  As  Northwestern  University  econ- 
omist Robert  Eisner  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  In  February: 

"In  view  of  the  unemployment  that  has 
develoi)ed  and  the  discouraging  slack  in  ca- 
pacity well  noted  by  the  Council  [of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers],  the  1972  budget,  and  the 
economic  report  which  accepts  It.  manifest 
a  timidity  which  entails  a  reckless  gamble 
with  the  Jobs  and  well-being  of  a  significant 
segment  of  the  American  people." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
front this  area's  unemployment  problem  with 
timidity  nor  can  we  leave  its  solution  to 
mere  chance. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  this  problem  is 
here  now  and  must  be  confronted  with  emer- 
gency action  now. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  urged  all  federal 
agencies  to  re-examine  their  procurement 
and  contracting  policies  in  view  of  the  severe 
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unemployment  caused  here  and  elsewhere 
by  cutbacks  in  aerospace  and  defense  Indus- 
tries. 

rve  urged  the  Departments  of  lAbor  and 
HUD  to  accelerate  planning  for  their  Joint 
program  schedvUed  to  begin  this  summer  to 
re-orlent  unemployed  aerospace  profession- 
als for  Jobs  In  local  government.  And  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  Seattle /Everett  area  Is 
one  of  the  ten  regions  under  consideration 
as  a  recruitment  area  for  this  pilot  program. 

In  addition  to  urging  Immediate  executive 
action,  we  miist  also  seek  emergency  legisla- 
tive action.  For  example: 

The  emergency  employment  act  of  1971, 
which  would  provide  •1.75  bUllon  during  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  for  culdltlonal  Jobs  In 
the  public  sector. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  which 
calls  upon  the  President  to  put  1.500  unem- 
ployed aerospace  engineers  and  500  veterans 
to  work  In  the  nation's  model  cities  pro- 
grams. 

Senate  Resolution  58.  which  calls  upon  the 
President  to  use  the  public  works  funds  that 
Congress  has  already  approved  but  which 
he  has  refused  to  spend. 

Senate  Bill  736,  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Housing  Act,  which  would  allow  the 
PMeral  Government  to  Insiire  loans  made 
by  private  lending  institutions  to  Jobless 
homeowners  In  danger  of  losing  their  homes. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  proposal,  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  act  of  1971,  which 
would  provide  Federal  funds  to  finance  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  public 
works  projects  while,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
ploying the  unemployed. 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  can  assure  you  the  need  for  such  public 
works  projects  Is  indeed  great  In  Seattle  and 
throughout  the  state.  Furthermore,  I  can 
assure  you  that  a  great  number  of  these  pro- 
jects coiUd  be  started  this  year  if  the  neces- 
sary Federal  funds  were  available.  In  Seattle, 
local  matching  funds  are  available  and  the 
blueprints  are  drawn  for  the  following 
projects : 

24  street  and  sewer  projects,  creating  8,780 
man  days  of  employment  and  costing  $16,- 
810,000. 

6  new  fire  stations,  requiring  14.799  man 
days  of  work  and  costing  $2,623,000; 

13  park  and  recreation  projects,  providing 
3.867  man  days  of  employment  and  costing 
$1,322,500; 

3  water  projects,  creating  31,978  man  days 
of  employment  and  costing  $3,245,000; 

2  new  municipal  buildings,  requiring  22,096 
man  days  of  work  and  costing  $6,050,000;  and 

16  city  light  projects,  creating  70,659  man 
days  of  employment  and  costing  $8,678,800; 

For  a  total  of  64  projects  providing  142.179 
man  days  of  employment  and  costing  $37,- 
729,300. 

Similar  needs  exist  throughout  the  state. 
For  example,  according  to  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  In  Washington, 
DC,  there  are  20  EDA  project  proposals 
worth  $38  million  now  pending  from  Wash- 
ington state. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  second  congressional 
district,  which  encompcases  four  counties 
north  of  Seattle,  turned  up  the  following 
public  works  Investment  needs: 

In  seven  Indian  communities — $10  million; 

In  Jefferson  County — $16.5  million; 

In  Skagit  County — $20  million; 

In  Clallam  County — $31  million; 

And  In  Snohomish  County — $115  million. 

Eventually,  we  will  have  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  these  urgently  needed  public 
works  projects.  We  can  build  now  or  wait 
for  inflation  to  push  prices  even  higher. 
We  can  employ  now  or  wait  for  unemploy- 
ment to  rise  even  further.  But  the  proper 
choice  Is  obvious.  Common  sense  and  the 
Immediate  need  for  Jobs  dictate  that  we 
should  build  now  and  employ  now. 

That  Is  what  we  should  do,  and  that  Is 
what  we  can  do  If  the  accelerated  public 


works  act  Is  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
implemented  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  this  point  I've  spoken 
only  of  economic  first  aid-emergency  action 
to  meet  the  Immediate  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  second  problem.  Once  we  have  applied 
this  economic  first  aid,  what  can  we  do  to 
ensure  sustained  economic  health  in  the 
coming  years  and  decades?  Unlike  doctors 
with  their  miracle  drugs  for  our  physical 
health,  economists  have  no  ready  prescrip- 
tions for  our  economic  health.  But  exami- 
nation of  what  has  occurred  here  does  pro- 
vide three  brocul  guidelines  for  the  future. 

To  begin  with,  let's  review  briefiy  two  of 
the  statistics  mentioned  earlier.  As  you  will 
recall,  in  the  past  two  and  one-half  years, 
Aerospace  employment  in  Washington  has 
declined  to  about  a  third  of  its  1968  level. 
During  that  same  period,  total  unemploy- 
ment has  nearly  tripled.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  a  very  close  correlation  be- 
tween decreases  in  Aerospace  employment 
and  increases  in  total  unemployment.  The 
moral  of  that  story  is  strikingly  clear — If 
we  are  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  a  boom-or- 
bust  economy  In  the  future,  our  first  task 
Is  to  diversify  and  broaden  our  industrial 
base. 

Second,  Just  as  we  must  diversify  the 
economy,  we  must  also  diversify  responsibil- 
ity for  our  economic  health  and  welfare;  so 
that  the  burden  is  more  equitably  distributed 
among  all  levels  of  government.  We  cannot 
gamble  our  entire  economy  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  one  or  two  Federal  proj- 
ects. Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  In  Washington  will 
not  continue  to  be  a  large  and  important  one. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  spending  a  combined  total  of 
more  than  $1  billion  In  Washington  State 
this  year.  And,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  which  oversees  both  depart- 
ments' budgets,  I  expect  their  expenditures 
In  Washington  will  continue  to  grow  In  the 
coming  years. 

For  what  is  more  important  to  a  healthy 
economy  than  a  healthy  and  well  educated 
papulation?  I  would  also  expect  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  other  Federal  departments  In 
Washington  will  continue  to  grow  Just  as 
they  have  over  the  years;  until  now,  in  fiscal 
1971,  we  find  the  following  approximate 
amounts  being  spent  here : 

$658  million  out  of  the  defense  budget; 

$260  million  by  the  Department  of  TYans- 
portatlon; 

$237  million  by  the  Interior  Department; 

$61  million  for  public  works; 

$13  million  for  military  construction; 

And  $296  million  from  the  budgets  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  Postal  Service,  and 
other  Government  agencies. 

But  the  Federal  Government  cannot  carry 
the  burden  alone.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  be  prepared  to  shoulder  more 
of  the  responsibility  and  to  provide  greater 
leadership  in  economic  affairs.  Industry,  too, 
must  take  a  hard,  searching  look  at  itself 
and  Its  responslbilltes  to  the  community. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  constantly 
remember  in  the  years  ahead  that  economic 
health  must  not  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  environmental  destruction.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  statement  may  sound  strange 
and  unrealistic  to  some  people  in  this  coun- 
try. For  they  have  conjured  up  a  view  of 
the  world  in  which  economic  growth  and  en- 
vironmental integrity  are  mutually  exclxislve. 

Thelr's  is  a  negative  view  of  the  world 
and  their  watchword  Is  "Stop".  Stop  the  de- 
velopment of  technology,  they  tell  us.  and 
the  environment  will  be  safe.  Stop  the  growth 
of  our  economy,  they  promise,  and  men  will 
lead  more  Joyful  lives.  It  Is  not  only  a  nega- 
tive view,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  also  a  very 
unrealistic  view. 

Instead  of  this  negative  and   unrealistic 


view,  we  must  develop  a  positive  and  real- 
istic outlook.  And  our  watchword  must  be 
"advance".  Let's  not  halt  technological  de- 
velopment. Let's  advance  it  so  that  it  will 
not  only  be  envirotunentally  safe,  but  so 
that  it  can  also  be  used  by  man  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  bis  economic  environ- 
ment. 

The  guidelines  for  the  future,  then,  are: 

Diversification  of  economic  activity; 

Diversification  of  the  responsibility  for  our 
economic  health;  and 

Economic  development  without  environ- 
mental destruction. 

Within  those  guidelines,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity here  as  vast  as  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Ready  access  to  the  Pacific  via  Puget  Sound; 
the  availability  of  a  wide  variety  of  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  technicians;  and  the 
expertise  of  the  University  of  Washington's 
Department  of  Oceanography  and  College  of 
Fisheries  make  this  the  natural  center  for 
a  national  oceanographlc  research  and  ma- 
rine development  effort. 

Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  lev- 
els of  Government  and  the  business  commu- 
nity, development  of  this  vast  potential  can 
provide  much  of  the  diversified  economic 
activity  which  Is  so  critically  needed.  With 
planning,  not  only  can  this  economic  devel- 
opment be  achieved  without  ecological  dam- 
age but,  in  fact.  It  can  teach  us  much  about 
how  we  can  use  technology  to  preser\'e  and 
enhance  the  natural  environment. 

And  this  Is  not  merely  a  dretun.  The  new 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration has  already  announced  that  Seattle 
will  be  Its  west  coast  headquarters.  Early  this 
summer.  NOAA's  Administrator  wUl  come  to 
Seattle  at  my  request  and  make  a  thorough 
Inventory  of  this  region's  oceanographlc  and 
marine  resources. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  will  come  to 
Seattle,  together  with  officials  of  NOAA.  for 
hearings  to  determine  the  best  methods  lor 
establishing  the  Puget  Sound  area  as  the 
National  Center  of  Oceanographlc  Research 
and  Marine  Development. 

Because  the  potential  Is  so  vast,  I  have 
already  taken  steps  to  assxire  that  this  great 
natural  resource  is  not  lost  at  such  time  as 
oil  shipments  begin  to  come  south  from  the 
Alaskan  north  slope.  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation giving  the  Coast  Guard  broad  new 
authority  to  regulate  vessel  movements  In 
our  harbor  and  coastal  areas  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  tanker  collisions  and  the  oil 
spills  they  cause. 

Another  proposal  would  require  all  vessels 
operating  in  Puget  Sound  to  use  bridge-to- 
bridge  radio  systems  to  further  reduce  the 
possibility  of  collisions.  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  Commerce  Department  to 
assure  that  tankers  constructed  to  enter 
Puget  Sound  will  utilize  every  known  pollu- 
tion safeguard.  And  because  cooperation 
among  public  officials  at  all  levels  Is  so  Im- 
portant, I  have  written  to  mayors  and  port 
officials  throughout  the  Puget  Sound  area 
spelling  out  my  concerns  and  asking  for  their 
comments  on  these  proposals. 

Oceanographlc  research  and  marine  devel- 
opment is  only  one  of  several  potential 
sources  of  economic  diversification  and  long- 
term  growth.  Others  Include: 

Development  and  demonstration  of  new 
high-speed  urban  and  inter-urban  mass 
transit  systems; 

Application  of  the  same  systems  manage- 
ment techniques,  which  put  huge  Jets  Into 
the  sky  and  men  on  the  moon,  to  our  massive 
human  development  problems; 

Creation  of  new  methods  for  managing  our 
great  natural  recreation  areas  so  that  more 
people  may  enjoy  them  without  destroying 
them; 

Development  and  demonstration  of  com- 
fortable and  practical  low-cost  housing. 

With  planning,  cooperation,  and  sensible 
development,  I  am  confident  that  economic 
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dlverslflcatlon  and  economic  health  can  bi 
achieved  while,  at  the  samrf  time,  we  pre* 
serve  our  natural  environment.  That  mvist  bf 
our  long-term  objective.  i 

But.  before  I  close,  let  me  stress  once  mor^ 
that  we  are  faced  with  two  different  probt 
lems— the  long-term  problem,  which  I  Just 
discussed,  and  the  short-term.  Immediate 
problem  of  severe  unemployment,  which  I 
examined  earlier.  And  let  me  emphasize  thai 
while  we  plan  for  the  future,  we  must  also 
act  now  to  solve  the  problem  which  must  be 
solved  now — the  immediate  problem  of  exl- 
treme  unemployment  and  the  need  for  ac|- 
celerated  public  works  construction. 

Thank  you. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  1780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nationajl 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  six  areas  closeljr 
related  to  one  another,  all  of  which 
touch  in  varying  degrees  the  kinds  of 
collective  bargaining  units  which  shoul^ 
exist  under  the  act.  Referred  to  the  Com>- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  ! 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
present  for  appropriate  reference  a  bit 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  in  six  areas  closely  related  to  one 
another,  all  of  which  touch  in  varying 
degrees  the  kinds  of  collective  bargaining 
units  which  should  exist  under  the  act. 
All  these  amendments  are  designed  tjo 
correct  misconceptions  and  mlsconstruo- 
tions  of  the  law  by  the  National  Lab<^r 
Relations  Board,  and  to  some  extent  m 
the  courts  as  well.  '. 

Without  going  into  great  detail  aboUt 
any  of  these  separate  amendments,  Mi*. 
President,  I  shall  comment  briefly  op 
each  one,  cite  the  reasons  for  proposing 
it,  and  identify  briefly  the  situation  eacji 
amendment  is  designed  to  remedy. 

The  flrst  amendment  encompassed  In 
this  bill  relates  to  so-called  economic 
strikers.  That  is,  employees  who  stril^e 
in  furtherance  of  some  economic  gojil, 
such  as  a  demand  for  a  wage  increase, 
but  who  are  not  involved  in  any  clai^ 
that  an  unfair  labor  practice  has  be^n 
committed.  I 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  has  ia 
fairly  long  history.  Under  the  1935  War- 
ner Act,  several  NLRB  and  court  de- 
cisions developed  the  proposition  th|it 
though  replaced  economic  strikers  hid 
no  right  to  reinstatement,  they  might 
still  vote  to  determine  what  union  woxUd 
represent  employees  of  their  former  em- 
ployer. To  correct  this.  Congress  in  tfce 
1947  Taft-Hartley  Act  specifled  th|it 
permanently  replaced  economic  strikers 
would  have  no  vote  in  NLRB  elections. 
Nevertheless,  in  recent  decisions  the 
NLRB  and  the  Courts  have  given  a  sub- 
stantial right  of  replacement  to  an  eco- 
nomic striker.  The  present  state  of  t^e 
law  appears  to  hold  that  econonilc 
strikers  remain  employees  and  are  efi- 
titled  to  reinstatement  at  whatever  f^- 
ture  time  their  replacements  might  leate. 
This  seems  to  eliminate  a  major  risk  in- 
volved in  striking,  and  thus  it  encourages 
industrial  unrest.  The  amendment  reme- 
dies this  defect  by  excluding  a  replaoed 
economic  striker  from  the  deflnitlon  of 
"employee"  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  amendmflnt 
deals  with  coalition  bargaining,  a  sub- 
ject about  which  we  all  heard  a  gr^at 
deal  during  the  last  copper  strike.  Coaill 
tlon  bargaining  is  a  fairly  recent  4^ 


velopment  on   the   Industrial  relations 
scene.  Generally  speaking,  its  purpose  is 
to  force  company-wide  negotiations  with 
a  team  representing  various  unions,  rath- 
er than  adhering  to  the  statutory  pat- 
tern where  a  union  deals  with  an  em- 
ployer only  on  behalf  of  employees  In 
the   jpyartlcular   bargaining   imlt   where 
those  employees  work.  The  NLRB  has 
required  that  a  company  meet  not  only 
with  the  representative  of  employees  In 
a  particular  unit,  but  with  a  team  of 
other  unions  representing  employees  In 
other  bargaining  units  as  well.  This,  de- 
spite such  important  considerations  as 
different  expiration  dates  for  contracts, 
and  the  fact  that  imder  the  act  separate 
units  are  designated  because  employees 
in  those  units  have  separate  and  distinct 
concerns,  concerns  very  different  from 
the  interests  and  concerns  of  workers  in 
other  bargaining  luiits.   In   short,   the 
NRLB  would  force  upon  employers  and 
employees  a  bunching  of  bargaining  rep- 
resentatives where  the  employees  they 
represent  are  strangers  to  one  another 
and  where  their  Interests  are  so  diverse 
as  to  warrant  ttie  establishment  of  their 
own  separate  bargaining  units  in  the 
flrst  instance.  My  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  restate  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  employers  be  compelled  to 
bargain  in  each  case  only  with  those 
representatives  duly  designated  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  employees  in  a  par- 
ticular unit.  This  does  not  limit  the  right 
of  any  union  to  consult  in  smy  way  it 
sees  fit  with  any  source  of  advice  and 
counsel  in  connection  with  Its  own  bar- 
gaining    responsibilities.     Rather,     the 
amendment  seeks  to  restate  the  congres- 
sional purpose  of  giving  to  employees  in 
a  specific  bargaining  unit  the  right  to  be 
represented  in  negotiations  with  their 
employer  by  a  union  they  have  chosen  to 
speak  for  them. 

Another  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
the  third  in  this  group,  addresses  itself 
to  what  might  be  called  a  type  of  reverse 
gerrymandering — a  later  amendment 
deals  with  direct  gerrymandering  of 
units,  and  I  will  discuss  it  shortly.  Here 
the  NLRB,  instead  of  carving  up  estab- 
lished and  appropriate  bargaining  units, 
has  ordered  the  consolidation  of  several 
units  into  one.  This,  even  though  no 
union  seeks  election  In  the  new  and  en- 
larged imit,  and  even  though  established 
patterns  of  separate  bargaining  exist. 
This  makes  a  sharp  departure  from  the 
long-time  practice  where  petitions  to 
merge  or  consolidate  such  \mits  would 
not  be  entertained  imless  a  genuine  ques- 
tion of  representation  was  found  to  exist. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
end  this  type  of  ad-lib  consolidation  and 
merger,  but  would  not  bar  a  legitimate 
petition  by  a  rival  union.  Neither  would 
it  affect  established  rights  of  employees 
to  move  to  decertify  a  particular  imlon. 
It  is  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  what  I 
would  call  a  novel  reverse  type  of  gerry- 
mandering, a  practice  which  can  only 
generate  industrial  strife  by  disturbing 
lawful  and  establishing  bargaining  rela- 
tionships. 

The  fourth  of  these  amendments,  Mr. 
President,  would  clarify  the  right  of  an 
employer  to  seek  an  NLRB  election 
among  his  employees.  The  requirements 


of  the  law  are  clear  enough.  The  same 
rules  apply  in  an  election  regardless  of 
who  flies  the  petition.  Nevertheless,  the 
NLRB  has  applied  more  restrictive  rules 
to  employers  seeking  elections  than  to 
unions.  Under  Its  present  practice  the 
Board  requires  an  employer  to  show  by 
a  variety  of  so-called  objective  consider- 
ations that  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
for  doiibtlng  an  Incimibent  union's  ma- 
jority status.  The  fact  that  the  certtfl- 
catlon  of  that  union  may  be  many  years 
old.  or  that  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable turnover  of  employees,  will  not 
be  viewed  by  the  NLRB  as  objective  coti- 
siderations.  Further,  the  employer  Is 
prohibited  from  polling  his  employees 
about  union  preference.  He  Is,  for  these 
various  reasons,  effectively  prohibited 
from  exercising  a  right  the  act  confers 
upon  him.  The  amendment  here  corrects 
the  Inequity  of  present  Board  holdings 
by  authorizing  an  election  on  the  petl- 
tlcai  of  an  employer  who  Is  confronted 
by  one  or  more  claims  for  representa- 
tion, and  where  there  has  not  been  a 
valid  election  in  the  unit  within  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months. 

The  next  amendment,  which  likewise 
touches  upon  the  bargaining  unit.  Is 
aimed  at  stopping  the  growing  practice 
of  directly  gerrymandering  established 
and  logical  units  of  employees.  This  Is 
usually  done  to  arrive  at  a  new  imlt  In 
which  a  particular  imlon  might  be  ex- 
pected to  win  an  election.  Despite  a 
congressional  directive  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  that  the  extent  to  which 
employees  have  been  organized  shall  not 
be  controlling  in  determining  an  appro- 
priate bargaining  imlt.  the  NLRB  has 
nevertheless  diluted  that  prohibition  to 
the  point  where  It  Is  now  almost  mean- 
ingless. This  amendment  would  stop  the 
various  gerrymandering  practices  under 
which  employees  have  been  denied  a 
fully  effective  voice  in  their  own  collec- 
tive bargaining  affairs. 

In  the  bill's  sixth  proposal.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  additional  amendment  would 
prevent  the  NLRB  from  fragmentizing 
an  appropriate  multiemployer  bargain- 
ing unit.  Until  recently,  where  a  multi- 
employer imlt  had  been  established  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  the  NLRB 
held  that  It  was  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  union  to  insist  then  on  dealing  with 
individual  members  of  that  multi- 
employer unit.  Nevertheless,  In  recent 
reversals  of  that  long-established  pat- 
tern, the  NLRB  has  held  that  a  union 
might  disregard  such  multiemployer 
history  and  negotiate  on  an  Individual 
basis;  also,  that  a  union  might  single 
out  some  members  of  such  a  group  for 
Individual  bargaining,  but  bargain  with 
the  rest  as  a  group.  Obviously  such 
whlpsaw  tactics  are  disruptive  of  peace- 
ful relationships.  Multiemployer  units 
existed  long  before  even  the  Wagner  Act 
became  law.  Further,  they  have  been 
recognized  as  appropriate  bargaining 
units  In  NLRB  decisions  for  decades. 

The  amendment  here,  as  indicated 
earlier,  would  make  It  clear  that  an 
appropriate  multiemployer  unit  cannot 
be  fragmented  by  a  union  which  has 
been  a  party  to  multiemployer  nego- 
tiations In  that  unit.  At  the  same  time, 
it  makes  clear  that  no  employer  can 
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refuse  to  bargain  with  a  group  of  unions 
who  are  joint  representatives  of  his 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  amendments 
are  necessary  to  redirect  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  along  lines  pre- 
scribed for  it  by  the  Congress  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts. 

"They  should  be  promptly  enacted. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1781.  A  bill  to  tmiend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
relating  to  grants  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  works,  in  order  to  Increase  the 
Federal  share  of  construction  costs  and 
to  authorize  the  obligation  of  certain 
amounts  for  such  grants,  and  to  amend 
section  10  of  the  act  relating  to  water 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  pnir- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

CLEAN   WATEK  riNANCING  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  5  years 
ago  I  introduced  a  bill  providing  90  per- 
cent Federal  aid  for  the  construction  or 
upgrading  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants.  Even  then  the  conclusion  was  In- 
escapable: If  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  step  in  with  r-iassive  aid  to  cope 
with  the  rapidly  mounting  wastes  of  our 
cities,  the  ruin  of  our  rivers  and  lakes 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  oth- 
er was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  pro- 
posal to  put  the  Federal  funding  of  this 
vital  water  pollution  control  program  on 
the  same  90-10  basis  as  our  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  urge  adoption  of 
this  measure  as  Congress  acts  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  national  water  quality  effort. 

Adopting  the  90-10  formula  is  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  pro- 
tecting our  water  resources.  Furthermore 
it  would  be  an  effective  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  on  the  property  tax  sys- 
tem at  the  local  level.  The  90-10  aid  for 
water  pollution  control  is  also  probably 
as  effective  a  method  as  could  be  de- 
vised to  Implement  the  tax  sharing  con- 
cept now  being  so  widely  discussed. 

To  provide  the  funds  for  90-10  Federal 
aid  for  water  pollution  control,  this  pro- 
posal, the  Clean  Water  Financing  Act  of 
1971,  would  authorize  a  total  of  $25  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years. 

To  eliminate  the  funding  gaps  that 
have  occurred  in  the  past  between 
authorizations  and  appropriations  in  this 
crucial  effort,  the  clean  water  measure 
would  also  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  Incur  obligations  up  to  the  full  $25 
billion  during  the  5-year  period,  with 
Congress  liquidating  the  obligations  at 
the  rate  of  $5  billion  a  year.  A  similar 
approach  was  used  in  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  amendments  last 
year  and  has  been  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  for  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program. 

The  case  for  90-percent  Federal  aid  to 
achieve  adequate  munlpipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants  In  this  country  Is  even  more 
compelling  than  In  1966. 

For  the  next  6  years  alone,  $33  to  $37 
billion  will  be  necessary  to  meet  State 
and  local  water  pollution  control  facility 
needs,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Na- 


tional League  of  Cities  and  U.8.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors. 

In  my  State,  the  Wisconsin  League  of 
Municipalities  estimates  the  total  need 
for  the  next  5  years  at  $816.5  million,  and 
the  State  estimates  there  will  be  $300 
million  in  projects  eligible  for  Federal 
water  pollution  control  aid  under  the 
present  program  for  the  next  5  years. 

All  around  the  country,  the  tragic 
story  of  severe  pollution  and  Inadequate 
treatment  continues  to  unfold.  In  the 
New  York  City  area,  no  less  than  Ave  of 
18  municipal  systems  are  still  pumping 
raw  sewage  into  those  already  polluted 
waters.  In  Boston,  five  municipal  systems 
dump  400  million  gallons  a  day  of  pri- 
mary-treated sewage  Into  the  harbor. 

On  the  west  coast,  Los  Angeles  and 
Los  Angeles  County  together  pour  700 
million  gallons  a  day  of  sewage  Into  the 
Padflc,  most  of  it  with  only  primary 
treatment;  San  Diego  puts  In  80  miUion 
gallons  a  day  of  primary  treated  sewage. 
In  San  Francisco  Bay,  roughly  700  billion 
gallons  a  day  of  eflBuent  is  going  in  from 
about  20  industrial  and  munlclpeJ  out- 
falls, with  about  half  of  the  wastes  treat- 
ed at  only  primary  levels. 

In  the  Mississippi  River  close  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
discharges  millions  of  gallons  a  day  of 
raw  sewage. 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  intensifies  for 
every  more  efficient  waste  treatment.  For 
many  cities,  mounting  waste  loads  and 
the  Increasing  complexity  of  wastes  are 
already  rendering  secondary  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  obsolete. 

Yet  already,  cities  and  States  are  stag- 
gering UTider  the  burden  of  gigantic  and 
accelerating  demands  for  all  services. 
And  with  the  continuing  squeeze  on 
State  and  local  resources,  anything  less 
than  massive  Federal  help  on  the  scale 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  pro- 
gram would  mean  we  are  merely  tosdng 
with  the  problem  of  municipal  pollution 
instead  of  solving  it. 

In  sum,  with  the  90-10  Federal  aid 
formula  and  financing  on  the  scale  of 
the  Interstate  System,  we  could  take  a 
giant  stride  In  this  country  toward  stop- 
ping the  devastation  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes  and  parts  of  the  ocean  Itself.  In  the 
long  pull,  this  would  be  an  Investment 
return  for  the  future  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica far  greater  than  that  from  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

Anything  short  of  a  dramatic  reorder- 
ing of  priorities  for  pollution  control 
funding  will  only  Insure  Increasing  en- 
vironmental filth  and  destruction  every- 
where, If  that  Is  conceivable.  The  less  we 
spend,  the  more  it  costs:  Already,  ac- 
cording to  the  UJ3.  News  k  World  Report, 
water  pollution  does  an  estimated  $12 
billion  in  property  damage  alone  each 
year  In  the  United  States. 

Also,  to  achieve  the  most  effective 
WEiste  treatment  levels  possible,  I  have 
proposed  In  testimony  on  S.  192.  my 
ocean  pollution  control  bill,  that  the 
EPA  Administrator  In  issuing  any  per- 
mits for  disposal  of  liquid  or  solid  wastes 
In  the  ocean  would  have  to  require  that 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  the  per- 
mittee adopt  the  best  available  waste 
treatment  or  recycling  methods.  I  sun 


Introducing  an  amendment  today  to  S. 
192  to  clarify  this. 

Because  almost  all  water  pollution 
ultimately  winds  up  In  the  ocean  It  is 
clear  that  to  protect  the  fragile  marine 
environment  as  well  as  clean  up  our  riv- 
ers and  lakes,  such  a  requirement  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  set  on  all  waste  dis- 
chargers inland  as  well  as  In  coastal 
areas,  and  the  dean  Water  Financing 
Act  Includes  this  requirement  by  amend- 
ing the  water  quality  standards  pro- 
gram. 

And  as  waste  treatment  and  solid 
waste  management  technology  Improve, 
the  pollution  control  standard  should  be 
upgraded.  Under  this  approach,  as  the 
new  technology  becomes  available,  the 
standards  would  have  to  be  further  ui>- 
graded  and  industry  and  municipalities 
would  have  to  act  to  meet  the  new  stand- 
ard by  Incorporating  the  new  technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Clean  Water  Financing  Act  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1781 
A   bill   to   amend  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollutiom  Control  Act,  relating  to 
grants  for  the  construction  of  treatment 
works.   In   order   to   Increase  the  Federal 
share  of  construction  costs  and  to  author- 
ize the  obllgatlcm  of  certain  amounts  for 
such  grants,  and  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  Act  relating  to  water  quaUty  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purpoeee 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   Iliat   this 
Act    may    be    cited    as    the    "Clean    Water 
Financing  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  for  flac&l  years  begin- 
ning after  June  1.  1971,  subsection  (b)  of 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  ioUowlng  limitations: 
(1)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unleee  such  iHX>Ject 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  comtrcrt  agency  or 
agencies  and  by  the  Administrator  and  un- 
less such  project  Is  Included  In  a  compre- 
hensive program  developed  purstiant  to  this 
Act;  (2)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  In  an  amount  exceeding  90  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Administrator; 

(3)  no  grant  shall  be  made  unless  the 
grantee  agrees  to  pay  the  remaining  coot; 

(4)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
under  this  section  until  the  applicants  has 
made  provision  satisfactory  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  assuring  prorper  and  efficient  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
works  after  oomi^etlon  ot  the  ooostruotlon 
thereof:  (5)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  such  proj- 
ect is  in  conformity  with  the  State  water 
pollution  control  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7  and  has  been 
certified  by  the  appropriate  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  as  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  eligible  projects  on  the  basis  of 
financial  as  well  as  water  pollution  control 
needs;  and  (6)  the  percentage  lUnitatlooi 
imposed  by  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  decreased  to  60  per  centum  In  the 
case  of  grants  made  under  this  section  from 
funds  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  a  State 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  if  en- 
forceable water  quality  standards  have  not 
been  established  for  the  waters  into  which 
the  project  dischargee,  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  in  the  oase  of  Interstate  waters,  and 
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under   State   law   In   the   case   at   lntrasts|te 
waters." 

(b)  Section  8((1)  of  such  Act  Is  amem 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "{d)"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  1 

"(2)  (A)  To  finance  the  program  and  ajc- 
tlvlties  under  this  section,  the  Admlnlstrja- 
tor  Is  authorized  to  Incur  obligations  on  Be- 
half of  the  United  States  In  the  form  of  grapt 
agreements  or  otherwise  In  amounts  aggre- 
gating not  to  exceed  »25.000,CXK).000.  Tl^ls 
amount  shall  become  available  for  obligation 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph 
and  shall  remain  available  until  obligated. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
liquidation  of  the  obligations  incurred  uncjer 
this  paragraph  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  '^' 
prior  to  July  1,  1972,  which  amount  may 
increased  not  to  exceed  In  aggregate  of  $1 
000,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  not  to  exceled 
an  aggregate  of  $15,000,000,000  prior  {to 
July  1,  1974,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  iof 
$20,000,000,000  prior  to  Jxily  1,  1975,  and  ijot 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $25,000,000,000  pr^or 
to  July  1.  1976.  The  total  amounts  app 
prlated  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
ceed  the  limitations  In  the  foregoing  sch 
ule.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avatl- 
able  until  exp>ended. 

••(B)"  The  allotment  provisions  of  subs^- 
tlon  (c)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  tbe 
amoiint  obligated  under  this  paragraph  in 
each  fiscal  year." 

(c)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  is  amenqed 
by  striking  out  "10  per  centum"  and  Insett- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ^5  per  centum  ".  1 

Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "(1)  Wloh- 
in  six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  t^is 
subsection,  tbe  Administrator  shall  Is^e 
regulations  to  Insure  that  the  water  quai:  ty 
standards  established  or  revised  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  include  the  requirement 
that  the  best  available  waste  treatment  or 
recycling  technology  shall  be  adopted  at  tbe 
earliest  practicable  date." 


ILIJS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  B 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  tiie 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  10,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  policy  relative  to 
the  revitalization  of  rural  and  otl^r 
economically  distressed  areas  by  pi^o- 
viding  incentives  for  a  more  even  aiid 
practical  geographic  distribution  of  In- 
dustrial growth  and  activity  and  de- 
veloping manpower  training  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  industry,  and  for  otner 
purposes.  i 

S.    523     AND    S.    573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sep- 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  523.  the 
tional  Water  Quality  Standards  Act, 
S.  573.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
providing  for  standards  for  the 
facture  of  certain  products  to  pro 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air  and  nav 
able  waters. 

B.   683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  tpie 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SxEVENSOtJ) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  582^  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  de- 
velop a  national  program  for  the  majn- 
agement,  beneficial  use.  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  -e- 
sources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  and  esfu- 
arine  zones. 


S.    945,    8.    946,    8.    947,    B.   948,    AND    8.   976 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  945,  the  Uniform  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act;  S.  946,  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Group  Insurance  Act;  S.  947,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exclude  from  gross  income  con- 
tributions by  employers  to  plans  pro- 
viding motor  vehicle  insurance  coverage 
for  employees;  S.  948,  to  amend  section 
302ic)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947;  and  S.  976,  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act. 

S.  1291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  for  Mr. 
Case,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  wsis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1291,  relating  to  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  ceiiain  lands  in  Prince 
George's  and  Charles  Coimties  in  Mary- 
land. 

8.    1382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1382,  a  bill  to  provide  financing  for 
research  and  development  in  aviation 
and  high-speed  ground  transportation 
in  urban  areas. 

S.  1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  co^wnsor  of  S.  1408,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  permit  certain  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations to  engage  in  communications 
with  legislative  bodies,  and  committees 
and  members  thereof. 

S.     1410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel>,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  smd  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  to 
S.  1410.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  student 
internship  program  to  offer  students 
practical,  political  Involvement  with 
elected  officials  on  the  local.  State  and 
Federal  levels  of  government. 

S.   1461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1461,  the  Truth  in  Ad- 
vertising Act  of  1971. 

S.    1485 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicopf,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1485,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

S.   1534 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 


dale) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1534,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe  ad- 
ditional health  benefits  for  certain  de- 
pendents. 

S.     1554 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  to  S.  1554,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
authorize  free  or  reduced  rate  trans- 
portation to  handicapped  persons  and 
persons  who  are  70  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  70 
years  of  age  or  older. 

S.     1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr,  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1612.  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  of  1971. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtTTION    83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Miller,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82,  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing a  proposal  by  the  Congress  for 
securing  the  safe  return  of  American 
and  allied  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ac- 
celerated withdrawal  of  all  American 
military  personnel  from  South  Vietnam. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  113 — SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  INVESTIGATE  ECONOMIC 
AND  FINANCIAL  CONCENTRATION 

WHO   OWNS   AMERICA? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
knows  who  owns  America.  The  available 
facts  show  that  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  power  has  increased 
markedly  during  recent  years.  Govern- 
ment methods  of  collection  of  data  on 
ownership  of  corporations,  and  the  hold- 
ing companies  which  control  them,  are 
primitive.  The  geneology  and  kinship  of 
the  "grandfathers" — the  beneficial  own- 
ers of  the  holding  company  conglomer- 
ates— is  not  a  matter  of  public  record  in 
many  instances. 

This  administration,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, is  notably  weak  regarding  law 
enforcement  in  the  corporate  sector. 
Government  and  corporations  keep  a 
great  deal  of  data — much  of  it  irrelevant 
and  of  questionable  veracity — about  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  But  we  do  not  col- 
lect and  collate  the  basic  data  upon 
which  antitnist,  rate,  pollution  control 
and  equal  opportunity  law  enforcement 
should  be  based. 

The  computers  in  which  the  Defense 
Department  stores  data  on  civilians,  in- 
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eluding  Members  of  Congress,  need  to 
be  declared  surplus,  and  put  to  use  by 
civilian  agencies — including  the  Con- 
gress— in  collecting  the  information  up- 
on which  meaningful  law  enforcement 
In  the  corporate  sector  can  be  based. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  today  submit- 
ting a  Senate  resolution  to  establish  a 
Special  Conmiittee  To  Investigate  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Concentration.  It 
would  be  compHJsed  of  a  chairman  plus 
two  members  each  from  the  following 
committees:  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs; 
Commerce;  Finance;  Government  Oper- 
ations; Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Ju- 
diciary; Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  committee  would  be  empowered 
to  study  and  investigate  the  extent  of 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  and 
financial  control  over  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  service  in  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  by  January  31. 
1973,  for  reference  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees, a  final  report  of  its  study  suid 
investigation  together  with  its  recom- 
mendationc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Stephen  Aug  in  the 
May  Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
"Railroads  Ownership  Mystery  Deepen- 
ing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Railroads  Ownership  Mtstert  Deepening 
(By  Stephen  Aug) 

The  mystery  of  who  actually  owns  some 
Of  the  nation's  largest  railroads  deepened 
this  year  as  several  of  tbe  big  lines  told  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  their 
annual  report  that  their  major  owner  was 
a  single  holding  company,  records  on  file 
at  the  ICC  showed  today. 

ICC  regulations  have  required  for  many 
years  that  every  railroad  Ust  on  Its  annual 
report  to  the  commission  its  30  largest  share- 
holders. For  years  the  requirement  was  ful- 
filled by  simply  listing  brokerage  firms  which 
held  the  shares  for  customers  and  so-called 
nominee  names  which  were  actuaUy  some  of 
the  country's  biggest  banks. 

But  this  year,  the  records  show  that  nine 
big  railroads  listed  only  a  single  holding 
company  as  their  sole  owner — and  no  other 
list  Indicated  who  held  the  shares  of  the 
holding  company. 

SOLE    owner    listed 

A  spokesman  for  one  of  the  nine — Starr 
Thomas,  vice-president  for  law  at  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway — said  bis 
company  had  even  received  a  request  to  dis- 
close publicly  on  ICC  records  the  30  largest 
shareholders.  As  a  result  other  railroad's  sole 
owner  is  listed  as  Santa  Fe  Industries  of 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Santa  Fe  Industries  was  formed  about  three 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
railroad  to  diversify  into  nontransportatlon 
businesses.  Through  the  holding  company, 
Santa  Fe  can  issue  stock  and  bonds  without 
ICC  permission. 

Normally,  the  ICC  would  require  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  securities  Issued  for  transporta- 
tion purposes.  But  by  forming  the  holding 
company,  the  railroad  may  Issue  securities 
by  using  normal  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  procedures — and  SEC  doesnt 
care  about  the  use  to  which  the  proceeds  are 
put. 

SIMILAR     SETtrPS 

Other  railroads  listing  only  their  holding 
companies  as  their  sole  owners  are : 


Chicago  &  North  Western,  onmed  by 
Northwest  Industries  Inc.;  Denver  &  Rio 
Orande  Western,  owned  by  Rio  Orande  In- 
dustries; Illinois  Central  and  Illinois  Central 
Industries;  Kansas  City  Southern  and  Kan.sas 
City  Southern  Industries;  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co.  and  Penn  Central  Co.; 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  Canal  Line 
Industries;  Southern  Pacific  Transportation 
Co.  and  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Union  Pacific  Corp. 

Indications,  however,  appeared  that  tbe 
ICC — prodded  largely  by  public  outcry  over 
the  excesses  of  railroad-based  conglomer- 
ates— and  at  least  one  senator  are  getting 
ready  to  try  to  force  some  public  disclosure 
of  railroad  ownership. 

LEGISLATION     PROPOSED 

The  ICC  recently  sent  proposed  legislation 
to  Congress  which  would  require,  among 
other  things,  a  listing  in  its  public  records  of 
the  actual  owners  of  railroads  and  truck 
lines.  It  would  go  further  than  the  old  rec- 
ords which  permitted  banks  and  brokers  to 
list  themselves  as  shareholders. 

The  commission  legislation  would  require 
banks  to  identify  by  name  the  beneficial 
owners  of  the  shares  they  hold  and  would 
require  brokers  to  Identify  customers  for 
whom  they  hold  railroad  stock. 

And  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf.  D-Mont..  was  ex- 
pected to  introduce  today  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  an  Investigation  of  the  extent  of  con- 
centration of  economic  power  In  and  finan- 
cial control  over  production  and  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  In  the  United  States. 
The  study,  which  would  be  completed  by 
Jan.  31, 1973,  would  be  aimed  at  recommend- 
ing legislation  and  establishing  national 
guidelines  concerning  control  of  industrial 
and  transportation  assets. 

Metcalf,  who  has  been  critical  of  the  diver- 
sification activity  of  a  number  of  western 
railroads — in  particular  the  Burlington 
Northern — was  also  expected  to  seek  public 
disclosure  of  Interests  by  major  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  In  the  transpor- 
tation Industry. 

A  number  of  the  railroads  contacted  by 
the  Star  were  willing  to  provide  some  Indi- 
cations of  the  Identities  of  the  largest  share- 
holders. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line,  for  example,  said 
Its  largest  shareholder  Is  Mercantile  Safe 
Deposit  &  Trust  Co.  of  Baltimore.  The  bank 
had  controlled  the  old  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  before 
they  merged  to  become  SCL  in  1967. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Rio  Orande  said  the 
largest  holder  of  its  stock  is  the  Spokane  In- 
ternational Railroad,  a  subsidiary  of  Union 
Pacific.  While  the  second  largest  owner  is 
listed  as  MerrlU  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith,  Inc. — the  nation's  largest  broker — 
the  third  largest  Is  the  St.  Louis  &  Kansas 
City  Land  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  Railroad. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel)  .  The  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  113),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

S.  Res.  113 
Resolution  to  establish  a  Special  Committee 

To    Investigate    Economic    and    Financial 

Concentration 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  si>eclal  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Economic  and  Financial 
Concentration  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"committee")  consisting  of  seventeen  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

(1)  one  Senator  from  the  majority  party 
who  shall  serve  as  chairman; 

(2)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  tbe 


Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs; 

(3)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Commiittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 

(4)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce; 

(5)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance; 

(6)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations; 

(7)  two  Sena  tore  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interlc^  and  Insular  Affairs: 

(8)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

(9)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

One  Senator  appointed  from  each  such 
committee  under  clauses  (2) -(6)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  a  member  of  the  major- 
ity party  and  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
minority  party. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  tbe  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 
The  committee  may  establish  such  subcom- 
mittees as  It  deems  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purpK>se  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  actions,  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded.  All  committee 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  committee  and  shall  be  kept 
In  the  offices  of  the  committee  or  such  other 
places  as  the  committee  may  direct.  The 
committee  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
governing  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(e)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  it  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate. 

(f)  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  January  31,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  caa^- 
mittee — 

(a)  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  the  extent  of  concentration 
of  economic  p>ower  In  and  financial  control 
over  the  production  and  distribution  of  gxx>ds 
and  services  in  the  commerce  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  to  hear  and  receive  evidence 
thereon  with  a  view  to  determining,  without 
limitation,  (1)  the  causes  of  such  concen- 
tration and  control  and  their  effect  on  com- 
petition. Inflation,  the  level  of  prices  and 
pricing  policies  of  industry,  employment, 
profits,  consumption  and  the  use  of  re- 
sources; and  (2)  the  efTect  of  existing  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  and  policies  and  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  upon  such  concentra- 
tion and  control,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  tax,  patent,  purchasing,  investment  and 
other  such  laws  and  policies. 

(b)  to  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  foregoing,  including  proposed 
legislation.  Improvements  In  the  administra- 
tion of  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures, and  the  establishment  of  national 
guidelines  and  standards  for  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  on  or  before  January  31,  1973,  the  com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  tbe  Senate  for  ref- 
erence to  the  standing  committees  a  final 
report  of  Its  study  and  Investigation  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations.  The  com- 
mittee may  make  such  interim  reports  to 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  prior 
to  such  final  report  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  cominlttee  is  authorized  to  (1) 
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make  such  expendltxires;  (2)  bold  such  h««f- 
Ings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  l^y 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  sudh 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  document^; 
(S)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  8U<>h 
testimony  oraUy  or  by  deposition;  and  (7) 
employe  and  fix  the  compensation  of  sudh 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistant*  and 
consultants  as  It  deems  advisable,  except 
that  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  compensation  prescribed,  under 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  $3 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  comparable 
duties.  J 

(b)  The  committee  may  (1)  utilize  tl^e 
services,  Information,  and  facilities  of  t^e 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  the  executive  branch  pi 
the  Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  or  otherwise  the  services  t>' 
such  personnel  of  any  such  department  t>r 
agency  as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  con- 
sent of  any  other  committee  of  the  SenalJe, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee 
may  utUlze  the  facilities  and  the  services  Of 
the  staS  of  such  other  committee  or  su^i- 
commlttee  whenever  the  chairman  of  tie 
committee  determines  that  such  action  jls 
necesaary  and  appropriate.  | 

(c)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  coi*- 
mlttee  over  the  signature  of  the  chalrm4n 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him,  a4d 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  l>y 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  pi 
the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  m$y 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  \ip- 
der  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 

$ shall  be  paid  from  the  contlngeiit 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  oh&lrman  ot  the  committee. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  114— SUBJ 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  REPEAI,- 
INO  THE  CONNALLY  AMENDMENT 

KKPXAL   or  THX   COKNAIXT    AlCEm>MXNT     : 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  today  on  a  mean*  of  en- 
hancing a  rational  alternative  to  the  iKe 
of  force  for  the  resolution  of  natlon»l 
and  International  conflict.  That  alter- 
native already  Is  available  in  the  for*i 
of  the  United  Nations  orgranizatlon,  but 
after  25  years  of  existence  the  UJJ.  Is 
still  hampered  in  its  realization  of  the 
go€ils  which  it  set  out  to  accompliah  due 
to  the  benign  and  not  so  benign  neglect 
of  Its  Pounding  Fathers.  Its  organs  can 
only  fvmction  effectively  when  they  re- 
ceive the  active  support  and  respect  f  roBi 
member  coimtries,  most  important  ^f 
whom  are  the  permanent  members  <>f 
the  Security  Coimcll. 

At  the  crux  of  the  basic  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem of  world  government  and  the  hope  <^f 
world  peace  is  the  observance  and  appli- 
cation of  a  world  law.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  wels  intended  to  be  the 
Judicial  body  which  would  advance  these 
goals  and  actually  create  law  based  on 
the  precedent  of  its  own  decisions  for  the 
entire  IntematicMial  community.  It  wis 
conceived  sis  an  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  established  under  tfte 
League  of  Nations.  The  World  Court  was 
made,  as  specifically  set  forth  in  articles 
7  and  92  of  the  Charter,  tui  integral  part 
of  the  United  Nations.  Article  93  of  the 
Chsuter  provides  that  "all  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  are  ipso  facto  parties 


to  the  International  Court  of  Justice." 
Therefore,  when  coimtrles  joined  the 
United  Nations  they  automatically  ac- 
cepted the  World  Court  as  the  "princlpcd 
judicial  organ  of  the  U.N." 

Many  countries  accepted  the  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court,  ac- 
cording to  article  36(2)  of  the  Court's 
Statute.  The  United  States,  who  was  im- 
fortunately  never  a  member  of  the 
League,  nor  of  the  Permanent  Court,  ac- 
cepted in  Senate  Resolution  196  the 
court's  compulsory  jurisdiction  with  one 
seemingly  Innocuous  quaJiflcation.  An 
amendment  of  six  words — "sis  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States"  was  tacked 
onto  the  resolution. 

It  is  those  six  words  which  have 
prompted  me  and  several  other  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  waste  thou- 
sands of  words  In  an  effort  to  have  what 
Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Connally 
amendment  repealed.  My  reasons  for 
waging  tills  campaign  were  and  still  are 
that  this  amendment  has  hamstnmg  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  World  Court. 
It  created  tm  unfortunate  precedent 
which  other  coimtrles  followed.  The  net 
result  has  been  that  the  World  Court's 
jurisdiction  has  been  accepted  by  the 
parties  to  an  international  dispute  in 
the  rare  instance  that  the  parties  were 
prepared  to  release  the  case  from  what 
it  deemed  to  be  its  domestic  jurisdiction. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  find  that  the  Court  has  fimctloned 
at  aU.  I  maintain  that  the  constrains 
which  the  Connally  amendment  have 
placed  the  powers  of  the  Court  could 
be  removed  with  the  repeal  of  those 
haunting  six  words.  In  fact,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  United  States,  as  the  prin- 
cipal founder  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
set  the  example  for  other  coimtrles  if 
we  are  to  expect  the  World  Court  and  the 
United  Nations  in  general  to  take  on  a 
new,  more  forceful  role  for  the  rest  of 
this  century. 

Today,  few  people  would  deny  that 
the  need  is  even  greater  than  in  1945  to 
have  a  judicial  organ  capable  of  ad- 
judicating questions  which  go  beyond 
the  confines  of  national  competence  and 
which  are  not  sufftciently  accounted  for 
in  other  international  Instruments. 
There  are  simply  many  more  situations 
than  ever  before  in  world  history  which 
would  most  appropriately  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

Other  nations  have  already  recognized 
the  important  potential  of  the  World 
Oourt  and  are  seeking  ways  to  improve 
its  position.  In  December  1970,  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 
which  called  for  a  study  of  the  Court  to 
"facilitate  the  greatest  possible  contribu- 
tion by  the  Court  to  the  advancement  of 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  promotion  of 
justice  among  nations." 

Our  Government  has  endorsed  this  re- 
solution and  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  recent  statements  of  the  President 
and  Uie  Secretary  of  State  which  call 
for  breathing  new  life  into  the  World 
Court.  I  regret,  however,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  taken  the  essential  first 
step  of  requesting  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nally amendment. 

We  must  recognize  once  and  for  all 


that  this  amendment  has  hampered  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Court  «md  has  ren- 
dered little  advantage  to  this  country  and 
given  us  much  embarrassment.  Prom  the 
time  of  President  Truman,  when  the 
Charter  was  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent,  each  succeeding  ad- 
ministration has  favored  a  complete  and 
unqualified  acceptance  of  article  36(2). 
In  other  words,  no  administration  has 
openly  endorsed  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. 

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  it  is  now 
1971,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  those  six 
words  still  plague  our  commitment  to 
the  World  Court  and  have  Infiuenced  the 
position  of  other  countries  who  have  blc- 
cepted  the  statute  of  the  Court. 

It  was  August  2,  1946,  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amendment  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  yeas  51,  nays  12,  and  33  who  did 
not  vote.  The  amendment  thus  per- 
mitted the  United  States,  rather  than 
the  International  Court,  to  determine 
whether  any  dispute  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  involves  a  matter  within 
its  domestic  jurisdiction  which  in  effect 
limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to 
hear  any  case  in  dispute. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations considered  the  elimination  of  the 
Connally  amendment  reservation  in  1950, 
but  no  action  was  taken.  Another  study 
was  imdertaken  in  1956,  but  once  again 
no  action  was  taken. 

Disturbed  by  the  harmful  ramifica- 
tions which  the  amendment  unleashed, 
and  the  imp>asse  in  the  Senate,  I  sub- 
mitted a  resolution — Senate  Resolution 
94 — to  repeal  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
196 — the  Connally  amendment — on 
March  24,  1959.  Between  1959  and  1960, 
I  put  all  n:iy  energies  into  the  passage 
of  this  repeal,  by  giving  speech  after 
speech  in  the  Senate  and  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  was  holding  hearings  on 
the  question.  I  made  the  point  then,  and 
I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  words  "as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States"  negate  the 
whole  intent  and  purpose  of  the  declara- 
tion of  adherence.  It  is  no  submission  to 
a  court's  jurisdiction  if  you  reserve  to 
yourself  the  power  to  decide,  in  every 
case,  whether  or  not  the  Court  has  juris- 
diction. 

I  further  maintained  that  the  reserva- 
tion has  a  double-edged  effect.  The  stat- 
ute of  the  Court  provides  that  every 
party  to  a  dispute  may  assert  each  and 
every  right  that  its  opponent  has;  so 
whenever  we  bring  suit,  our  opponent 
is  also  entitled  to  avail  Itself  of  this  same 
right  to  decide,  by  itself,  unUaterally, 
whether  the  case  is  subject  to  the 
Court's  jurisdiction.  We  are,  therefore, 
impotent  to  bring  any  nation  before  the 
tribunal  against  its  will  so  long  as  we 
have  this  reservation. 

The  end  result  is  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  principal  of  reciprocity  any  country 
who  is  brought  before  the  court  by  an- 
other country  having  a  self -judging  res- 
ervation like  the  Connally  amendment 
may  lnv(*e  that  reservation  and  there- 
by cause  the  case  to  be  dismissed.  The 
classic  example  is  the  Norweigian  Loans 
case.  Now  that  the  precedent  has  been 
set,  the  court  is  necessarily  weakened 
since  its  power  to  review  certain  cases  is 
limited  to  those  instances  when  a  self- 
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judging  clause  is  not  invoked  by  one 
party  or  the  other. 

Aside  from  the  serious  constraint 
which  the  Connally  amendment-type 
reservation  imposes  on  the  court,  there 
is  also  a  fundamental  principle  under- 
lying the  United  Nations  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  endorsement  of  such 
a  reservation.  Article  1(1)  of  the  Char- 
ter states  as  its  purpose  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security 
through  a  number  of  peaceful  means  and 
"in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice and  international  law,  adjustment  or 
settlement  of  international  disputes  or 
situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach 
of  peace."  Yet  the  Connally  movement 
weakens  whatever  machinery  we  have  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
and  enhances  the  power  of  individual 
States  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  cooperative  and  seek  an 
equitable  settlement  of  an  international 
dispute. 

I  had  hoped  that  my  efforts  in  1959- 
60  would  convince  the  skeptics  who  had 
three  basic  su-guments,  which  were  all 
highly  tenuous.  The  weakest  arguments 
were  essentially  fears  of  the  unknown. 
The  opposition  claimed  that  it  would 
never  be  clear  exactly  how  the  court 
would  decide  a  close  question  as  to 
whether  a  dispute  was  actually  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
or  not.  In  addition,  the  court's  legal 
standards  would  be  far  too  vague  and 
dependent  on  political  considerations  to 
warrant  an  unqualified  submission  by  the 
United  States  to  its  jurisdiction. 

Second,  the  international  makeup  of 
the  judges  would  be  such  that  they  might 
be  overly  influenced  by  foreign  idealogles 
alien  to  our  own  legal  and  political  phi- 
losophy. In  this  case,  judicial  decisions 
would  be  prejudiced  from  the  outset. 

The  third  objection  was  that  the 
United  States  might  be  forced  to  exercise 
its  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council  to 
override  the  enforcement  of  an  adverse 
decision.  This  recourse  would,  thus,  be 
more  damaging  to  our  International 
image  than  retaining  a  d(»nestic  Juris- 
diction reservation. 

I  think  that  I,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues who  supported  a  repeal  of  the 
amendment,  answered  all  these  objec- 
tions. My  main  point  was  that  in  accept- 
ing Senate  Resolution  94,  the  Senate  was 
not  going  to  jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curi^,  but  would  be  raising  our  Uitema- 
ticmal  prestige  and  hence,  furthering  our 
own  intematlonsd  interest  by  providing 
some  solid  machinery  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  international  disputes. 

I  advanced  the  same  arguments  in  1961 
when  I  submitted  along  with  Senators 
JAvrrs  and  Morse,  Senate  Resolution  39 
to  repeal  the  self -judging  reservation 
which  limits  our  adherence  to  the  court. 

Action  was  postponed  and  has  been 
ever  since  that  time.  I  submit  today  the 
same  resolution  I  submitted  in  1959-60 
and  1961  to  repeal  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. And  I  urge  the  President  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  resolution  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  strcwiger 
World  Court  and,  hence,  a  stronger 
United  Nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  The  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  114),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  114 

A  resolution  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  International  Court  of  Justice 

Resolved  (tioo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concuTTinu  therein),  That  8.  Res.  196 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, agreed  to  August  2,  1946,  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  deposit  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  tTnlted  Nations, 
of  a  declaration  under  paragraph  2  of  article 
36  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  recognizing  as  compulsory  ipso 
facto  and  without  special  agreement,  in 
relation  to  any  other  state  accepting  the 
same  obligation,  the  Jurifldlction  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  In  all  legal  dis- 
putes hereafter  arising  concerning — 

"a.  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

"b.  any  question  of  international  law; 

"c.  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation; 

"d.  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  Interna- 
tional obligation. 

Provided,  That  such   declaration  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"a.  disputes  the  solution  of  which  the 
parties  ahall  entrust  to  other  tribunals  by 
virtue  of  agreements  already  In  existence  or 
which  may  be  concluded  In  the  futxu-e;  or 

"b.  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States;  or 

"c.  dlsprutes  arising  under  a  multilateral 
treaty.  urUess  (1)  all  piu^ee  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decision  are  also  parties  to 
the  case  before  the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United 
States  specially  agrees  to  jurisdiction. 
Provided  further.  That  such  declaration  shall 
remain  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  six 
months  after  notice  may  be  given  to  termi- 
nate the  declaration." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Frederic  L.  Knight, 
Jr.,  entitied  "Nations'  Self-interest 
Leaves  World  Court  On  the  Sidelines." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nations'  Self-Inteiuest  Leaves  World 

ComtT  On  the  Sidelines 

(By  Frederic  L.  Knight,  Jr.) 

The  World  Court,  at  The  Hague,  has  at- 
tained the  nirvana  so  hopelessly  out  of  reach 
for  any  court  In  this  country :  It  has  run  out 
of  cases  to  decide.  In  an  era  oT  persistently 
overpopulated  court  calendars  that  sorely 
tax  our  judicial  resources,  it  might  at  first 
be  thought  refreshing  to  find  a  court  that 
Is  able  to  manage  Its  workload. 

Unfortunately,  the  implications  for  the 
attainment  of  any  sort  of  system  of  world 
order  are  less  than  refreshing.  When  the  only 
international  Judicial  body  having  near- 
global  jurisdiction  runs,  out  of  things  to  do 
In  a  world  that  has  hardly  run  out  of  dis- 
putes to  settle,  danger  signals  are  flying. 

The  cotirt  dl8p>osed  of  its  cxirrent  workload 
earlier  this  year  with  its  decision  In  the  Bar- 
celona Traction  Case  between  Belgium  and 
Spain,  an  issue  of  some  delicacy  in  current 
International  relations.  Belgium  was  claim- 
ing reparation  on  behalf  oT  Its  shareholders 
In  Barcelona  Traction,  a  Canadian  company 
that  Belgium  asserted  had  Improperly  been 
declared  bankrupt  by  a  Spanish  court.  The 


ts 


company  had  consequently  lost  all  its 
m  Spain. 

The  World  Court  held  that  because  the 
asserted  harm  had  been  done  to  the  Canadian 
company  rather  than  to  the  Belgian  stock- 
holders, Belgium  had  no  standing  to  main- 
tain the  claim.  Only  nations,  not  Individuals 
or  corporations,  may  be  parties  before  the 
World  Court.  Since  (Canada  showed  no  inter- 
est in  pursuing  the  claim,  the  Barcelona 
Traction  Co.  stoclcholders  were  out  of  luck. 

JUSTICE    CRINDB   TO    HALT 

The  narrow  holding  has  some  significance 
for  stockholders  and  others  interested  In  a 
burgeoning  new  kind  of  megacorporatlon, 
the  multinational  enterprise.  But  the  real 
significance  lies  in  what  the  case  tells  us 
about  the  current  stage  of  evolution  (or,  per- 
haps, nonevolutlon)  of  the  World  Court.  The 
history  of  the  case  is  instructive  on  thla 
score. 

The  Barcelona  Traction  Co.  was  declared 
bankrupt  In  Spain  in  1946.  Proceedings  to 
contest  the  bankruptcy  crawled  through  the 
Spanish  courts  for  several  years  and  diplo- 
matic protests  were  made.  Finally  Belgium. 
In  frustration,  applied  to  the  World  Court 
for  relief  in  1968.  That  proceeding  was  dis- 
continued In  1961  and  a  new  one  filed  in  1962. 
In  1964  the  court  rendered  a  judgment  re- 
jecting two  preliminary  objections  made  by 
Spain,  but  reserving  Judgment  on  two  others. 

One  of  the  two  objections  left  undecided 
in  1964  was  Spain's  assertion  that  Belgium 
did  not  have  standing  to  maintain  the 
claim — the  very  objection  on  which  the  court 
based  its  decision  six  years  later.  Thus  the 
wheels  of  International  justice  in  this  case 
have  finally  ground  to  a  halt  22  years  after 
the  alleged  violation  of  International  law  by 
Spain,  without  deciding  whether  Spain  did 
in  fact  violate  International  law. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  delay  has  not 
been  entirely  the  court's  fault,  though  one 
might  wonder  why  it  was  necesssLry  In  1964 
to  postpone  consideration  of  the  preliminary 
objection  that  ultimately  decided  the  case. 
But  delay  is  only  one  disturbing  element 
here.  More  disquieting  Is  the  court's  timidity 
In  grappling  with  the  Issues  presented.  This 
diffidence  must  be  considered  a  cause,  as  well 
as  an  effect,  of  the  current  disillusionment 
with  International  adjudication  as  a  dlspute- 
settimg  mechanism. 

The  court  In  the  Barcelona  Traction  Case 
used  a  traditional  approach  to  decide  that 
only  the  state  of  Incorporation — Canada — 
could  assert  the  claim.  In  so  doing  it  rejected 
other  legal  theories  that  seem  more  in  tune 
with  the  realities  Involved. 

This  diffident  approach  has  been  develop- 
ing since  1962,  when  the  court  Issued  Its 
advisory  opinion  in  the  VJS.  Expenses  Case. 
The  court  determined  that  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  U  Ji.  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo 
were  "expenses  of  the  Organization"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which 
mesuit  that  they  could  be  charged  to  the 
members. 

The  aftermath  Is  well  known.  Several 
members,  notably  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France,  declined  to  pay  and  a  VN.  crisis  re- 
sulted. It  was  finally  abated  when  the  United 
States  backed  off  from  its  position  that  vot- 
ing privileges  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
delinquents. 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  then  returned  to 
normaUty,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
World  Court  did.  The  scars  remained  from 
what  appeared,  in  retrospect,  to  have  been 
judicial  overactlvlsm  In  stepping  Into  a 
heated  political  controversy  among  UJ7. 
members. 

SOME    UNrOKTUNATE   CASES 

One  might  expect  that  the  court  would 
react  by  proceeding  more  cautiously  in  the 
future.  That  Is  Indeed  what  has  happened. 
In  1963,  the  court  declined  to  decide  the 
merits  of  a  case  between  Cameroon  and  the 
United  BUngdom,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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iBsuo  Involved  was  moot.  In  1904,  It  issued  (ts 
preliminary  Judgment  In  the  Barcelona  Tra)c- 
tlon  Case,  In  which  It  postponed  decision 
on  the  Issue  that  it  has  now  found  dlspotl- 
tlve.  I 

In  1966,  It  handed  down  Its  opinion  In  tpe 
celebrated  and  highly  unfortunate  Southwest 
Africa  Cases.  It  reversed  (while  denying  tliat 
it  was  doing  so)  Its  1962  decision  in  ipe 
same  cases  and  held  that  E^ttiiopia  and  Lil>e- 
rla  did  not  have  standing  to  challenge  South 
Africa's  exercise  of  Its  mandate  over  Soutjh- 
west  Africa.  This  was  followed  by  the  Nowh 
Sea  Continental  Shelf  Cases,  in  which  t|ie 
court  reached  an  inconclusive  resxilt,  calling 
on  the  parties  to  negotiate  their  diflerenoes 
further.  This  series  of  cases  has  now  culiai- 
nated  in  the  Barcelona  Traction  decision] 

This,  of  course.  Is  an  oversimplified  lopk 
at  the  court's  work  since  1962.  One  cannot 
conclude  that  all  these  decisions  have  been 
wrong.  One  might,  however,  discern  a  pat- 
tern that  does  not  lead  to  optimism  abolut 
the  court's  present  and  future  role  asj  a 
dynamic  force  in  the  development  of  a  wotld 
order  system. 

A    rOACILj:    STATE 

The  politics  of  International  Judicial 
tlvlsm  are  of  a  fragile  mold.  Granted,  if  tbe 
World  Court  ts  to  retain  the  confidence  |of 
the  nation-states  that  are  the  potential  par- 
ties before  it.  It  carmot  act  like  a  Warrtn 
Supreme  Court.  Greater  caution  is  requiiied 
not  only  because  the  court's  Jvu*lsdictlon  de- 
pends on  the  consent  of  the  suitors  but  1^- 
cause  the  effectiveness  of  Its  Judgments  de- 
pends on  acceptance  by  those  states  affected 
by  them.  A  Judicial  body  in  a  horizontally 
structured  international  system  simply  can- 
not survive  as  a  viable  Institution  If  It  As- 
sumes a  role  beyond  the  range  of  consenAis 
among  Its   constituents.  i 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  court  is  to  be 
more  than  a  bystander  to  settlements  of  ib- 
ternatlonal  dispute.  It  must  be  willing  ]to 
take  account  of  rapidly  changing  world  cob- 
dltlons  In  shaping  the  law  and  must  face 
those  issues  that  are  legitimately  placed  l^- 
fore  It.  If  this  results  In  a  fine  line  between 
dynamism  and  caution.  It  nevertheless  dcjes 
not  relieve  the  court  from  the  necessity  to 
discover  that  line,  and  even  to  be  alive  to  the 
proBi>ect  that  nations  may  from  time  to  tliie 
be  prepared  to  see  the  line  inch  toward  a 
greater  adjudicatory  role  In  the  give  a|id 
take  of  International  Intercourse. 

In  this  delicate  state  of  affairs,  the  Wo<ld 
Court  ts  not,  at  the  moment,  a  constructfye 
participant  In  the  development  of  what :  is 
rather  wistfully  referred  to  as  a  world  riile 
of  law.  International  dispute  settlement  d(je8 
not.  of  coxirse  depend  entirely  or  even  pri- 
marily on  Judicial  decisions,  even  In  thdse 
situations  in  which  peaceful  settlement  Is 
possible. 

One  would,  however,  be  loathe  to  conclude 
from  this  that  \the  strengthening  of  tjie 
Judicial  dispute-settling  mechanism  may 
safely  be  neglected.  The  World  Court  must  be 
restored  at  least  to  the  participatory  role  It 
occupied  before  the  V2J.  E:q>enses  Case,  a|id 
it  must  be  prepared  to  grow  beyond  t^at 
point. 

Judicial  boldness  may  gradually  return  lln 
the  cyclical  nature  of  things,  particularly  lln 
view  of  the  recent  seating  on  the  court  of 
live  Judges  (there  are  15  In  all) .  But  a  further 
boost  is  necessary,  and  might  well  be  pio- 
vlded  in  a  most  timely  fashion  If  the  m9st 
powerful  and  influential  nation  in  the  woild 
were  now.  at  last,  to  declare  that  it  truits 
the  court.  This  the  United  States  could  no 
simply  by  repealing  the  Connally  Amend- 
ment which  permits  ua  to  keep  controversies 
Involving  ua  out  of  the  court  merely  by  spy- 
ing that  they  are  our  own  business. 

TILTINO    AT    WINDMn.LS  \ 

The  call  for  repeal  of  the  Connally  Amenid- 
ment  has,  of  course,  been  made  In  years  p4st 
and  has  consistently  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  ,It 
Is  rather  unfashionable  these  days  to  rentw 


the  call,  partly  because  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  wlndmlU-tllting  and  partly  because 
of  a  general  decline  of  faith  in  International 
law.  One  can  only  reply  that  all  is  not  lost 
and  that  If  there  ever  was  an  appropriate 
time  for  repeal  of  the  Connally  Amendment, 
It  is  when,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
World  Court  Is  In  danger  of  fading  from  the 
scene  If  nothing  Is  done  to  boost  Its  stock. 

It  Is  high  time  we  stop  worrying  about 
wolves  In  the  form  of  International  Judges 
howling  at  our  door  trying  to  get  In  and 
devour  us  while  we  mind  our  own  business. 
It  Is  true  that  a  progressive  World  Court  un- 
fettered by  the  Connally  Amendment  might 
narrow  the  categories  of  affairs  some  among 
us  would  like  to  see  committed  entirely  to 
domestic  U.S.  discretion. 

It  might  even  decide  a  few  cases  against 
us.  So  be  it:  the  court  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  Insensitive  to  our  domestic  interests,  and 
a  willingness  on  our  part  to  entrust  It  with 
a  more  significant  role  Is  clearly  worth  the 
minimal  risk  that  our  domestic  or  foreign 
policy  win  be  in  the  least  bit  hedged  by  its 
Intermeddling. 

The  case  for  repeaJ  of  the  Connally  Amend- 
ment should  not  be  overstated.  Repeal  would 
be  no  panacea  for  the  world's  tensions.  It 
would  not  even  guarantee  a  new  dynamism 
In  the  World  Court.  It  Just  might,  however, 
ease  the  way  toward  revitalized  World  Court 
participation  In  the  painful  process  of  con- 
structing a  framework  for  world  order,  and 
by  so  doing  strengthen  the  entire  United 
Nations  system.  That  should  be  case  enough 
for  repeal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr .  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1947 
resolution  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nally amendment  be  inserted  In  the 
Record.  This  resolution,  which  was  first 
passed  in  1947,  remains  the  position  of 
the  ABA  today  and  should  be  considered 
as  an  authoritative  guideline  for  what 
action  shoidd  be  taken  here  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Connally  RrsEKVAiiON 

Whereas,  The  Declaration  accepting  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  compxiisory  juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  providing  that  the  Declaration  should 
not  apply  to  disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  contains 
the  further  limitation  that  decision  as  to 
what  matters  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
^all  be  "as  determined  by  the  United 
Etates."   and 

I  Whereas,  The  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  Article  36,  paragraph  6, 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  court  tias  jurisdiction,  the 
matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of 
the  court,  and 

Whereas,  This  limitation  leaves  to  a  party 
to  a  dispute,  rather  than  to  the  court,  the 
right,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  determine 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 

Whereas,  The  limitation,  furthermore, 
tends  to  defeat  the  purpose  it  Is  hoped  to 
achieve  by  means  of  the  Declaration,  and 
invites  similar  reservation  by  other  nations, 
with  attendant  oonfuslon,  doubt,  and  pos- 
sible frustration. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  recon- 
sider the  subject  of  the  Declaration  of  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  and  should  eliminate 
therefrom  the  right  of  determination  by  the 
United  States  as  to  what  constitutes  matters 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction, 
and. 

Be  it  further  reserved.  That  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 


and  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  115— SUB- 
MISSION OP  A  RESOLUTION  MOD- 
IFYING THE  CONNALLY  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  alternative  resolution  to  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota,  which, 
without  repealing  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion outright,  would  imdo  a  great  deal  of 
the  damage  which  the  reservation  in  its 
existing  form  has  done  to  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  and  utilize 
the  machinery  of  the  World  Court  and  of 
international  law  and  adjudication. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  of  the 
Connally  reservation,  as  it  is  presently 
written,  is  that  it  may,  imder  the  World 
Court's  "rule  of  reciprocity"  be  invoked 
by  an  adversary  against  the  United 
States.  Under  this  rule,  any  nation  be- 
fore the  Court  may  invoke  any  limitation 
on  jurisdiction  reserved  by  its  adversary. 
Thus  in  1955,  when  the  United  States 
sought  to  pursue  a  remedy  in  damages  on 
behalf  of  its  citizens  who  had  lost  rela- 
tives in  an  air  crash,  the  adversary  party, 
Bulgaria,  was  entitled  to  invoke  the  Con- 
nally reservation  to  claim  the  matter 
within  its  own  domestic  jurisdiction,  and 
thus  avoid  payment. 

By  way  of  a  recently  prominent  ex- 
ample, the  dispute  over  a  200-mile  limit 
for  fishing  rights  claimed  by  Ecuador 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  a  party 
claiming  such  a  limit  to  invoke  a  "domes- 
tic jurisdiction"  reservation.  Ecuador  Is 
not  a  signatory  to  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion, but  had  the  party  asserting  Its  claim 
been  a  signatory,  the  United  States  would 
have  been  unable  effectively  to  pursue  a 
nonviolent  judicial  remedy  in  the  Inter- 
national Court. 

Although  I  disagree  with  those  who 
express  grave  reservations  over  a  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment, 
I  am  sympathetic  to  one  of  their  argu- 
ments. That  argument  states  that  trea- 
ties and  international  agreements  not- 
withstanding, the  body  of  international 
common  law  is  so  vague  and  amorphous 
that  safeguards  must  be  maintained 
against  having  its  application  to  the 
United  States  depend  upon  a  broad  dis- 
cretionary grant  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
World  Court.  The  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduce today  deals  with  that  problem 
by  retaining  for  the  United  States  the 
right  to  decide  the  question  of  domestic 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  which  do  no< 
arise  under  a  treaty  or  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  become  common- 
place for  every  nation  to  proclaim  its 
dedication  to  the  rule  of  law  in  interna- 
tional life.  But  the  tragic  persistence  of 
armed  conflict  In  so  many  p>arts  of  the 
world  forces  us  to  recognize  that  sub- 
stituting the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
force  is  an  imperative  that  must  be  pur- 
sued now  even  though  the  achievement 
of  this  goal  will  require  a  long  and  dlfD- 
cult  stniggle.  In  the  meantime,  the 
strengtiienlng  of  the  World  Court  as  an 
institu'tion,  can  be,  even  In  the  short  run, 
effecftlve  in  resolving  some  of  the  nettling 
disputes  which  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations. 
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The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rogers,  has 
indicated  the  desire  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  utilize  the  World  Court 
in  an  expanded  role  in  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party.  Each  of  the  three  previous 
administrations  indicated  a  desire  to  see 
the  Connally  reservation  r^jealed.  I  hope 
that  in  considering  my  resolution  and  the 
one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, the  Senate  will  join  in  the  effort 
to  build  a  stronger  system  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Gravel).  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  115),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  115 

A  resolution  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  S.  Res.  196  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session, 
agreed  to  August  2,  1946,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Resolved  (two- thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  deix>slt  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  of  a 
declaration  under  paragraph  2  of  article  36 
of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  recognizing  as  ccanpulsory  Ipso  facto 
and  without  special  agreement.  In  relation  to 
any  other  state  accepting  the  same  obliga- 
tion, the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  In  aU  legal  disputes  here- 
after arising  coneernlng — 

"a.  The  Interpretation  of  a  treaty: 

"b.  any  question  of  International  law; 

"c.  the  existence  of  any  fact  which.  If  es- 
tablished, would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
International  obligation; 

"d.  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  International 
obligation; 

Provided,  That  such   declaration   shall   not 
apply  to — 

"a.  disputes  the  solution  of  which  the 
parties  shall  entrust  the  other  tribunals  by 
virtue  of  agreements  already  In  existence  or 
which  may  be  concluded  in  the  future;   or 

"b.  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States:  provided,  with  re- 
gard to  disputes  other  than  those  arising 
from  the  Interpretation  or  application  of  a 
treaty  or  other  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  disputes  are  within  the 
domestic  Jiu-lsdlctlon  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  United  States;  or 

"c.  disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral 
treaty,  unless  (1)  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decision  are  also  parties  to 
the  case  before  the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United 
States  specially  agrees  to  Jiu-lsdlctlon. 
Provided  further.  That  such  declaration  shall 
remain  In  force  until  the  expiration  of  six 
months  after  notice  may  be  given  to  termi- 
nate the  declaration." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  Senator  in  his  effort.  It  is  very  con- 
structive. Our  two  resolutions  do  com- 
plement and  supplement  one  another.  I 
would  be  very  appreciative  of  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  my  resolution  to  repeal  the  Connally 
reservation,  as  I  should  be  happy  to 
join  with  him  on  his  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
made  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's resolution,  and  he  may  be  made 
a  cosponsor  of  mine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
his  resolution  on  the  war  powers.  I  have 
studied  it  very  carefully.  At  the  time  he 
introduced  it,  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
give  it  the  careful  study  I  beUeve  a  res- 
olution of  that  importance  requires,  but 
I  find  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  favorable  action 
on  that  resolution  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  116— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
FOR  RELEASE  OF  HEALTH  CARE 
FUNDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  in  this  Nation  a  major  health-care 
crisis.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
recc«nizes  this  and  has  proposed  some 
far-'reaching  steps  for  dealing  with  it. 
But  I  must  admit  he  puzzles  me.  Per- 
haps if  he  had  not  delivered  his  health 
message  of  February  18  I  would  not  be 
so  confused.  But  he  did  make  that 
speech.  And  he  did  send  to  the  Congress 
a  budget  request  of  nearly  $3.6  billion 
for  next  year's  health  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Specifically,  the  administration  is  re- 
questing for  fiscal  1972,  $95.2  million  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration; 
$1,602.8  million  for  Health  Services 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and 
$1,889.5  million  for  the  Nationsd  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  for  a  total  of  $3,587.5 
million. 

This  is  $183.8  mllUc«i  more  than  the 
Congress  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1971,  which  has  but  a  mere 
2  months  more  to  run. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  fiscal 
1971  appropriation.  It  timoimted  to 
$3,403.7  million.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion, which  says  that  was  not  enough 
and  wants  more  for  next  year,  has  so 
far  refused  to  spend  even  that  amount. 
In  fact,  as  of  April  12.  1971,  the  admin- 
istration had  released  only  $3,177.5  mil- 
lion, while  impounding  the  difference  of 
some  $226.2  million. 

That  $226.2  million  is  approximately 
the  same  amoimt  as  our  entire  spending 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute;  it  ex- 
ceeds Government  spending  on  heart  and 
limg  disease  research. 

It  is  several  million  dollars  more  than 
combined  spending  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  on  biologies  standards, 
dental  research,  child  health  and  human 
development,  eye  research,  environmen- 
tal health  sciences,  and  overseas  scien- 
tific activities. 

The  United  States  ranks  13th  among 
industrialized  Nations  on  Infant  mortal- 
ity, nth  in  life  expectancy  for  women 
and  18th  in  life  expectancy  for  men. 

We  still  are  a  long  way  from  finding  a 
cure  for  cancer,  which  kills  on  the  av- 
erage of  1,000  Americans  every  day. 


The  health  of  the  American  people  is 
too  important  to  become  part  of  an 
economic  juggling  act  staged  by  a  callous 
administration. 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  Incident.  Mr. 
President.  In  all,  some  $12  billion  in 
fimds  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
after  extensive  debate  and  study,  for 
fiscal  1971,  have  been  impoimded  by  this 
administration. 

This  deliberate  thwsu-ting  of  expressed 
will  jof  Congress  raises  fimdamental 
questions  of  separation  of  powers. 

The  administration  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  frustrate  the  will  of  Con- 
gress if  our  system  of  government,  with 
its  checks  and  balances,  is  to  continue 
as  a  partnership  of  three  equal  branches. 
Mr.  President,  today  I  submit  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  quit  playing  games  with 
the  American  people  and  immediately  re- 
lease these  urgently  needed  fimds  appro- 
priated by  this  Congress  for  the  health 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  along  with  a  chart  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  showing  health  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  Eimoimts  actually 
released  by  the  administration,  clesu-ly 
indicating,  in  its  own  figures,  the  extent 
to  which  health  fimds  have  been  im- 
pounded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel).  The  resolution  wUl 
be  received  smd  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  resolution 
and  chart  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  116).  wblch 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations : 
S.  Res.  116 
Whereas  this  national  Admlnistratilon  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  budget  requesting 
nearly  $3.6  billion  for  the  Healtb  functions 
of  the  Department  of  HeaJth,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  including  the  Food  and  Dnig  Ad- 
mimstmtlon,  the  Health  Services  Mental 
Health  Adn^nistratlon  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  Plscal  Tear  1973;  and 
Whereas  t^ait  amount  Is  more  than  $163 
million  In  excess  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  Fiscal  Year  1971; 
and 

Whereas  this  national  Administration  has 
Impounded  more  than  1226  mUUon  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1971  for  health;  and 

Whereas  the  Administration  Is  asking  for 
more  money  for  next  yecu-  than  appropri- 
ated for  this  year,  despite  the  faot  It  refuses 
to  release  ail  FY  1971  funds;  and 

Whereas  medical  science  is  yet  to  conquer 
oancer,  heart  disease,  birth  defects,  mental 
retardation  and  so  many  other  afflictions  that 
every  day  klU,  cripple,  malm  and  otherwise 
afflict  mUUons  of  persons;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  ranks  IStii 
among  industrialized  nations  in  infant  mor- 
tality, 11th  In  life  expectancy  for  women 
and  18th  in  Life  expectancy  for  men;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  taken  note  of 
the  pain  and  aufferlng  ot  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  need  and  opportunltiee  for  re- 
lieving them;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  after  extensive  de- 
bate and  study,  has  appropriated  $3,403.7 
million  for  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Health  Services  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
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the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfigre.  and  the  Administration  liaa  released 
only  $3,177.5  million  as  of  April  12,  1971 
and  embargoed  the  remaining  $236.2  miUlon: 
and 

Whereas  this  Impounding  of  funds  consti- 
tutes a  deliberate  thwarting  of  the  expressed 
wlU  of  Congress,  and  threatens  the  balance 
and  separation  of  powers  as  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  Chat  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  forth- 
with release,  for  Immediate  usage,  all  such 
funds  appropriated  but   not  released,. 

The  chart  is  as  follows: 

HEALTH  APPROPRIATIONS 
(In  millions  of  dollars| 


May  5,  1971 


Appropriation 


Appropri- 
ated 


Released 


Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Food  and  druz  control 8S.  5  8S.  S 

Environmental  Health  Service: 

Environmental  control 38.0  38.0 

Hoalth  Services,  Mental  Health 
Administration: 

M«nulhealth 388.1  388.1 

St  Elizabeths  Hospital 2Z0  22.0 

Health  Services  research  and 

development 57.6  57.6 

Comprehensive  health  planning 

and  services 247.6  247.6 

Maternal  and  child  health 255.9  255.9 

Disease  control.  45.8  45.8 

Medical  facilities  construction 195.  5  20. 5 

Patient  care  and  special  health 

services 84.1  84.1 

Regional  medical  programs 106.8  72.3 

National  health  statistics 10.1  10.1 

Retirement  pay  and  medical 
benefits  tor  commissioned  of- 
ficers   19.5  19.5 

Office  of  Administrator 10.8  10.  g 

Indian  Health  Servic« 122.8  122.8 

Indian  health  facilities 18.7  17.6 

Emergency  health 3.9  3.9 

HSMA,  total 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Biologies  Standards 

National  Cancer  Institute 

NationsI  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
National  Institute  of  Dental 

Research 

National  instituttLtff  Arthritis 

and  Metabolic  D«eas«s 

National  Institute  cff  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke 

National  Institute  of  Allergy 

and  Infectious  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  General 

Medical  Sciences 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health 

and  Human  Devetopment 

National  Eye  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Environ- 

mental  Health  Sciences 

Research  resources 

John    E.    Fogarty    International 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 

the  Health  Sciences 

Health  Manpower 

National  Library  of  Madicinfl.... 

Office  of  the  Director 

Scientific  Activities  OversMS 

(Special  Foreign  Currency 

Program) 

NIH,  total 

HEW.total ""  3,403.7  3,177.5 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


1, 712. 7 

1,502.1 

9.1 

9.1 
232.2 
194.4 

232.2 
194.4 

35.6 

35.2 

139.3 

137.5 

106.7 

103.0 

103.1 

101.9 

166.3 

160.1 

95.0 
31.1 

94.5 
30.0 

20.8 
66.3 

20.1 
66.3 

3.6 

428.7 

21.2 

8.7 

3.6 

428.7 

21.2 

8.7 

28.9 

28.9 

1.89L0 

1, 675. 4 

ADDITIONAL     C0SP0N80RS     OF     A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ' 

SXNATZ   CONCnmUtNT  KBBOLTmON   ai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  for  Mr. 
Case,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts)  ,  and  the  Senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Brooke) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  21,  calling  for  the 
suspension  of  military  assistance  to  Pak- 
istan. 


THE  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit axi  amendment  to  S.  3.  Last  January 
25,  I  cosponsored  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  other 
colleagues  a  far-reaching  bill  on  health 
security.  As  noted  in  the  opening  state- 
ment of  that  bill : 

The  health  of  the  Nation's  people  Is  the 
foundation  of  their  well-being  and  of  our 
Nation's  strength,  productivity,  and  wealth; 
adequate  health  care  for  all  of  our  people 
must  now  be  recognized  as  a  right. 

In  the  days  since  that  bUl  was  intro- 
duced, it  has  become  clear  to  me  that 
while  the  bill  addresses  the  physical 
health  care  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  excellent  fashion,  it  does  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  mental 
health  needs  of  the  American  people. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  1  person  in  every  10 — 20  million 
people  in  all — has  some  form  of  mental 
or  emotional  illness,  from  mild  to  severe 
cases,  who  should  and  would  benefit 
from  treatment. 

The  most  recent  available  figures  in- 
dicate that  In  1968,  an  estimated  1,602,- 
000  persons  received  treatment  In  public 
and  private  mental  hospitals,  psychi- 
atric services  in  general  hospitals,  and 
Veterans'  Administration  psychiatric 
facilities. 

At  any  one  time,  there  are  more  peo- 
ple in  hospitals  with  mental  or  emotional 
illness  than  with  all  other  diseases 
combined. 

In  tuldition  to  hospitalized  patients, 
over  1,775,000  people  received  treatment 
at  out^Mtient  clinics  and  community 
mental  health  centers. 

In  my  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
hospitalization  for  the  mentally  ill  would 
be  extended  from  45  days  to  90  days  of 
ini>atient  care.  There  is  no  justification 
for  limiting  hospital  care  of  psychiatric 
patients  to  45  days,  since  care  for  pa- 
tients with  other  chronic  illnesses,  such 
as  rheumatic  fever,  kidney  transplants, 
or  severe  bums  or  trauma,  is  not  simi- 
larly limited,  and  for  the  same  good 
reasons — adequate  care  and,  hopefully, 
cure. 

The  important  Items  in  care  for  any 
ill  person  include  a  treatment  plan, 
qualified  personnel,  and  utilization  re- 
view. I  feel  no  distinction  should  be 
sutiflcially  created  among  daycare  serv- 
ices offered  in  a  hospital  or  community 
mental  health  center  facility  and  those 
offering  suitable  organized  settings. 

The  mentally  ill  are  equally  entitled  to 
skilled  nursing  home  services  and  home 
health  services  as  are  persons  with  no 
more  crippling  physical  illnesses.  In  this 
modem  age,  we  should  not,  I  submit, 
permit  one  degree  of  suffering  to  con- 
tinue needlessly  while  we  mobilize  to 
remove  needless  suffering  on  a  general 
front.  It  may  be  considerably  less  ex- 
pensive to  provide  these  services  to  men- 
tally 111  persons  than  to  allow  them 
intentionally  to  become  so  seriously  111 
that  they  require  hospitalization. 
A  comprehensive  health  service  orga- 


nization cannot  truly  be  termed  compre- 
hensive if  care  and  treatment  of  equal 
measure  Is  not  provided  to  well  over  half 
the  individuals  requiring  hospitalization. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
has  often  been  stated  by  practicing  phy- 
sicians of  internal  medicine  or  of  gen- 
eral medicine  that  as  many  as  one-half 
of  the  patients  they  examine  have  com- 
plaints for  which  no  organic  basis  can 
be  found. 

In  yeiars  past,  a  diagnosis  of  mental 
Illness  was  a  gloomy  diagnosis  Indeed, 
since  we  too  often  had  little  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  or  of  effective  methods 
of  treatment. 

In  the  last  20  years,  however,  there 
has  been  a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
care  and  treatment  available  to  persons 
sLiffering  from  mental  and  emotional  ill- 
ness. 

New  medications  such  as  tranquilizers 
and  lithium  have  allowed  thousands,  in- 
deed hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
to  leave  mental  hospitals  and  to  func- 
tion successfully  with  a  measure  of  con- 
tentment in  their  home  communities. 

New  forms  of  therapy,  such  as  group 
psychotherapy,  family  therapy,  and  be- 
havior therapy,  have  been  added  to  the 
armamentarium  of  the  mental  health 
worker.  In  this  manner,  treatment  has 
become  possible  for  many  for  whom  little 
could  have  been  done  in  the  past. 

Because  there  is  as  great  a  need  for 
mental  health  care  as  for  other  physical 
illnesses,  and  because  effective  modes  of 
treatment  are  available  and  should  be 
available  for  all  those  Americans  who 
would  benefit  from  them,  I  propose  that 
S. 3  be  so  amended  to  make  mental  health 
benefits  comparable  to  those  for  physical 
Illness. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by 
encouraging  close  cooperation  of  workers 
in  the  mental  health  and  health  fields 
and  say  nothing  of  the  need  to  meet 
mental  health  care  of  the  American 
people  through  comprehensive  prepaid 
health  plans. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  INFORMATION 
AND  COST  SAVINGS  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    67 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S. 
976,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire). 

I  am  pleased  that  I  am  joined  on  this 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Magntt- 

SON. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
establish  a  national  periodic  inspection 
program  for  emissions  of  air  pollution 
from  automobiles. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  S.  976  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, through  the  National  Highway 
Traffic    Safety    Administration,    amend 
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highway  safety  standard  No.  1,  relating 
to  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection,  to 
create  a  national  diagnostic  auto  safety 
inspection  program. 

Such  a  diagnostic  test  program,  ac- 
cording to  studies  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  could 
improve  the  efficiency  of  vehicles  by  $7 
billion,  save  consumers  as  much  as  $10 
billion  in  urmecessary  or  unsatisfactory 
reptiirs,  and  reduce  the  tremendous  cost 
in  damage,  life  and  injury  associated  with 
autom^lle  accidents  each  year. 

The  States  would  estabUsh  the  neces- 
sary inspection  facilities,  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  up  to  100  percent  would  be 
avfiilable — 50  percent  imder  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  10  to  50  percent 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  under  this 
act. 

My  amendment  would  expand  the 
diagnostic  Inspection  for  safety  by  add- 
ing an  inspection  for  air  pollution  for  all 
automobiles  currently  on  the  road.  There 
would  be  a  single  inspection  for  both 
safety  and  pollution,  at  the  same  time, 
using  the  same  inspection  facilities. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  build 
upon  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  already 
provides  standards  for  new  motor  ve- 
hicles and  which  authorizes  the  testing 
of  in-use  vehicles  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
would  cooperate  in  establishing  and  en- 
forcing Inspection  emission  standards  for 
all  automobiles. 

The  inspection  would  occur  first,  on  a 
periodic  basis,  as  required  imder  high- 
way safety  standard  No.  1,  In  accordance 
with  plans  submitted  by  the  States;  sec- 
ond, whenever  title  to  the  vehicle  Is 
transferred;  and  third,  whenever  the 
vehicle  is  involved  in  an  accident  result- 
ing in  damage  to  safety  or  pollution- 
control-related  pai-ts. 

There  would  be  two  sets  of  standards : 
those  applicable  to  vehicles  manufac- 
tured In  1972  and  thereafter,  and  those 
applicable  to  vehicles  manufactured  prior 
to  1972. 

With  respect  to  vehicles  manufactured 
beginning  In  1972,  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  inspection  emission 
standards  for  the  useful  life  of  the  vehi- 
cle be  the  same  as  the  emission  standards 
for  the  new  vehicle.  The  amendment 
complements  section  207  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  which  gives 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  the  authority  to  order 
the  recsJl  of  any  category  of  noncomply- 
Ing  1972  vehicles  and  to  require  a  war- 
ranty on  emissions  performance  from  the 
manufacturer  on  all  future  new  cars  as 
soon  as  the  Administrator  determines 
that  adequate  testing  methods  and  in- 
spection facilities  are  available. 

My  amendment  would  establish  the 
necessary  inspection  facilities. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  inspection 
emission  standards  would  come  into  ef- 
fect at  the  same  time  that  the  Adminis- 
trator activates  the  warranty  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act — that  is,  when  an  effective 
quick  test  for  emission  has  been  de- 
veloped. In  this  way,  the  car  owner  will 
not  have  to  pay  for  repairing  something 


for  which  the  manufacturer  Is  properly 
responsible. 

While  a  quick  test  Is  not  yet  avail- 
able, a  great  deal  of  research  Is  In  prog- 
ress. My  amendment  should  stimulate 
further  work  In  this  area  of  technology, 
because  this  national  inspection  pro- 
gram would  create  a  large  market  for  a 
successful  device. 

For  vehicles  manufactured  prior  to 
1972,  there  Is  no  practical  way  of  estab- 
lishing specific  emission  standards  for 
the  vsLrious  makes,  models,  and  years. 
Such  standards  would  be  complex,  ex- 
pensive to  the  car  owner,  difficult  to  en- 
force, and  probably  unfair  to  lower  in- 
come persons. 

However,  there  is  one  simple.  Inexpen- 
sive, fair,  and  extremely  effective  way  of 
achieving  substantial  reductions  in  emis- 
sions on  all  vehicles — a  properly  timed 
engine.  A  timeup  on  an  older  vehicle 
will  reduce  emissions  by  33  percent  or 
more — a  very  significant  gain  to  the  pub- 
lic health  at  a  very  small  cost  and  in- 
convenience to  the  owner. 

Therefore,  the  inspection  emission 
standards  for  all  vehicles  manufactured 
prior  to  1972  require  that  the  engine  shall 
be  tuned  according  to  specifications  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator.  These  spec- 
ifications, which  would  be  based  in  part 
on  the  manufacturer's  original  instruc- 
tions, will  call  for  the  engine  to  be  tuned 
in  a  manner  which  results  in  the  lowest 
level  of  emissions  practicable  for  that 
particular  vehicle.  This  level,  of  course, 
will  vary  for  different  vehicles,  depending 
on  age,  mileage,  and  other  factors. 

Beginning  with  the  1968  model  year, 
all  vehicles — except  for  California — were 
covered  by  Federtil  exhaust  emission 
standards  for  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Each 
vehicle  is  supposed  to  meet  the  standards 
throughout  Its  useful  life,  defined  as  5 
years  or  50,000  miles,  whichever  occurs 
first,  with  one  tuneup  at  25,000  miles. 

The  Federal  Government  has  never 
had  the  capability  to  test  vehicles  on  the 
road  or  the  authority  to  hold  the  manu- 
facturers responsible  for  violations.  Once 
a  production  certificate,  based  on  a  test 
of  a  few  prototypes,  was  issued,  all  the 
American  people  could  rely  on  was  faith 
that  the  air  was  becoming  cleaner.  The 
evidence  since  1968  has  shown  that  most 
vehicles  are  failing  to  meet  the  Federal 
standards  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou- 
sand miles  after  they  leave  the  new  car 
dealer.  A  periodic  tuneup  will  help  to 
restore  many  of  these  vehicles  close  to 
the  original  Federal  standards. 

Vehicles  manufactured  before  1968 
are  not  covered  by  any  Federal  stand- 
ards. They  tend  to  receive  less  care  and 
service  than  newer  vehicles.  Yet,  they 
will  show  the  greatest  improvement  by 
volume  in  emission  control  when  they 
have  a  tuneup. 

Mr.  President,  the  automobile  remains 
today  by  far  the  largest  source  of  air 
pollution — 90  million  tons  or  60  percent 
of  the  total  per  year — especially  In  ur- 
ban areas.  At  present  there  are  approx- 
imately 50  million  cars  without  pollu- 
tion-control mechanisms,  and  many  of 
the  remaining  30  million  are  not  in  full 
compliance   with   the  existing  Federal 


standards.  Meanwhile,  the  vehicle  popu- 
lation continues  to  soar — there  will  be 
150  million  motor  vehicles  by  1980 — and 
there  are  no  standards  for  vehicles  which 
have  passed  their  useful  life. 

Last  FMday  William  Ruckelshaus,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  annoimced  stringent  na- 
tional air  pollution  standards  for  1975. 
He  said  that  many  cities  would  have  to 
limit  automobile  traffic  sharply  and  rely 
on  mass  transit,  car  pooling,  staggered 
wort  hours,  and  possibly  elimination  of 
the  automobile  from  certain  areas  of  the 
city.  By  enacting  an  inspection  program 
for  in-use  vehicles  in  1971,  the  Congress 
can  help  to  ease  the  air  pollution  crisis 
which  will  exist  in  1975  In  our  metro- 
politan communities. 

My  amendment  will  result  in  substan- 
tial prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion at  its  principal  source — the  vehicle 
on  the  road.  It  sets  reasonable  standards 
which  are  entirely  within  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  previous  air  pollution  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress. 

My  amendment  challenges  the  private 
sector,  the  Government,  and  the  people  to 
cooperate  toward  a  common  goal — en- 
vironmental quality — which  can  never  be 
achieved  by  any  of  the  three  acting  alone. 
Tlie  auto  comp>anies  must  make  cars  that 
are  as  pollution-free  as  technology  per- 
mits and  exercise  more  social  responsi- 
bility. The  Government  must  set  and 
enforce  environmental  standards  which 
are  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
which  promote  the  necessary  technologi- 
cal advancements.  The  people,  here  the 
car  owners,  must  do  their  part  to  demand 
greater  efforts  by  Government  and  the 
private  sector  and  to  keep  their  vehicles 
as  clean  as  possible. 

Hearings  on  S.  976  opened  on  Monday 
in  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  my  amendm^it 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  bill 
in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.   67 

On  page  14,  between  lines  13  and  14.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"diagnostic  inspection  pbogram 
authorizb> 

"Sec.  15.  The  National  Traffic  and  ISoUx 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
title:". 

On  page  14.  strike  out  line  14  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof: 

'"nriiE  V— DIAGNOSTIC  rNSPBCnONS" 

On  page  14,  line  16,  line  17  and  line  23 
Insert  quotation  marks. 

On  page  15.  line  3,  after  the  period.  In- 
sert the  following:  "The  standard  shall  be 
expressed  In  terms  of  motor  vehicle  safety 
performance  applicable  to  new  or  used  motor 
vehicles." 

On  page  16,  beitween  lines  3  and  4,  Inso-t 
the  fbUowlng  new  paragraph: 

" '(a)(A)  The  emlnlons  of  air  pollutants, 
as  defined  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  pursuant  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  from  the  engine  of  a 
light-duty  motor  vefalde  shall  be  Inspected 
pwiodlcfilly  at  least  once  per  annum;  wben- 
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ever  title  to  such  vehicle  Is  transferred  for 
purposes  other  than  resale  and  whenever 
such  vehicle  siistalns  damage  if  any  emis- 
sion-control mechanism,  subsystem,  or  func- 
tional nonoperational  part,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator.   Is    damaged. 

(B)  The  Inspection  emission  standards  ap- 
plicable to  vehicles  manufactured  prior  to 
model  year  1972  shall  require  that  the  vehicle 
be  tuned  so  as  to  perform  In  accordance 
with  specifications  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  consxUtatlon  with  the  Administrator. 

(C)  The  Inspection  emission  standards  ap- 
plicsible  to  the  useful  life  (5  years  or  50,000 
nklles,  whichever  occurs  first)  of  vehicles 
uaanuXaotured  in  niodel  year  1972  and  each 
year  thereafter  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
standards  established  under  the  authority 
of  Sectdon  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  new 
vehicles  of  model  year  1972  and  each  model 
year  thereafter  respectively.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Proitectlon 
Agency,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
in  accordance  with  Section  207  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  shaU  prescribe  methods  and  proce- 
dures far  measuring  emissions  for  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  as  soon  as  he  is  satis- 
fied that  such  mertJiods  and  procedures  are 
available.  The  inspection  emission  standards 
appillcaMe  to  the  years  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  useful  life  of  such  vehicles, 
and  the  inspection  emission  standards  ap- 
plicable to  such  vehicles  until  methods  and 
procedures  for  measuring  emissions  are  pre- 
scribed, shall  be  the  Infection  emission 
standards  applicable  to  motor  vehicles  man- 
ufactured prior  to  modrt  year  1972  under 
subparagraph    (B)    of  this  paragraph. 

(D)  The  Secretary  In  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  shall  distribute  to  the 
general  public  Information  on  how  to  reduce 
emissions  in  order  to  complly  with  the  in- 
spection emission  standards  prescribed  under 
this  paragraph. 

On  page  15,  line  4,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  beginning  quotation 
marks  and  the  following:  "(3)". 

On  page  15.  line  5,  after  the  word  "condi- 
tion". Insert  the  following:  ",  and  a  certi- 
ficate of  compliance  with  the  inspection 
emission  standards,". 

On  page  15,  strike  out  lines  20.  21,  and  22. 

On  page  15,  line  23,  on  page  16,  lines  10,  II, 
and  20,  on  page  17,  lines  5,  12,  13,  16.  and  22. 
on  page  18,  lines  17,  19,  and  23,  on  page  19, 
lines  3.  6,  9.  II,  and  13,  insert  beginning 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  19.  line  15,  strike  out  "Act"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "title"  and  ending  quo- 
tation marks. 


older  AmericarLS.  The  hearings  will  not 
only  include  an  exploration  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  inadeqiiate  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  elderly  for  medical  care,  but 
also  the  equally  serious  problem  of  health 
manpower  and  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems. Even  If  the  elderly  had — which 
they  do  not — adequate  health  Insur- 
ance, such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  the  elderly  still 
would  not  receive  decent  health  care; 
there  are  simply  not  enough  doctors 
trained  to  treat  the  special  problems  of 
the  elderly  nor  are  our  institutions  of 
health  care  organized  to  deliver  these 
special  services. 

The  subcommittee  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  delving  into  the  area  of  home 
care  health  teams  which  would  allow 
high  quality  medical  services  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  elderly  at  home,  avoiding 
the  need  for  expensive  hospitalization 
and  the  difScult  problems  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  elderly.  I  hope  also  to  inves- 
tigate the  need  for  creating  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  the  elderly.  Right  now, 
treatment  for  a  stroke  or  a  broken  hip,  if 
adequate,  is  not  followed  up  by  that  kind 
of  rehabilitation  service  that  would  al- 
low the  elderly  to  return  to  productive 
and  haiH>y  lives. 

F'inally,  there  is  the  area  of  mental 
health  care  of  the  elderly,  which  needs 
detailed  investigation. 

These  hearings  will  complement  those 
being  held  by  the  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  regarding  the  financing  of 
health  insurance.  The  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Aging  does 
not  intend  to  explore  the  areas  of  health 
insurance  or  alternative  systems  of  fi- 
nancing health  care. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  these 
hearings,  I  hope  we  can  recommend  to 
the  Congress  specific  proposals  for  modi- 
f3ring  our  health  care  systems  to  raise 
health  care  services  for  our  older  con- 
sumers to  a  decent  level. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CUT- 
BACKS IN  MEDICARE  AND  MEDIC- 
AID PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  today  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  will  hold  a  hearing  next 
week  concerning  "Cutbacks  in  Medi- 
care and  Medi-Cal  Coverage." 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
Monday.  May  10  at  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors Hearing  Room,  room  381,  Los 
Angeles  Hall  of  Administration,  500  West 
Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  at 
10  a.m. 

As  I  stated  at  the  organization  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Aging  in  Feb- 
ruary, this  hearing  will  be  the  first  In 
a  series  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
will  hold  throughout  the  Nation  exam- 
ining the  standards  of  health  care  that 
elderly  Americans  receive.  We  will  be 
exploring  the  wide  range  of  problems  in 
delivering  a  decent  level  of  health  esure  to 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  FARM 
CREDIT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  McGOVEElN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit  and  Rural  Electrification 
of  the  Ccwnmittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  I  announce  that  hearings  will 
will  be  held  on  S.  1483,  the  so-called 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  on  May  17,  18, 
and  20,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
324  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  no- 
tify the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as 
possible. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


THE  CAPITOL  POLICE  FORCE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  this  morning 
to  mention  the  outstanding  job  that 
Chief  Powell  and  his  Capitol  Police 
Force  have  been  doing  throughout  the 
demonstrations  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Sergeant  at  Arms  Dunphy,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force, 
and  Chief  Powell  have  directed  their  men 
in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  our  free- 


dom from  delay  and  harassment.  During 
most  of  the  year,  these  men  are  given 
little  credit  for  their  exceedingly  difficult 
task.  It  is  only  when  the  pressure  is  put 
on,  as  it  has  been  in  recent  weeks,  that 
their  discipline  and  cool  headedness  un- 
der pressure  becomes  apparent. 

It  is  fitting  to  note  that,  under  circum- 
stances that  would  severely  try  the  pa- 
tience of  most  men,  the  members  of  the 
Capitol  Police  Force  have  maintained  a 
calm  and  reasonable  stance.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  has  not  been  even  a 
single  accusation  of  overreaction,  bru- 
tality, or  even  rudeness  attributed  to  the 
Capitol  Force.  This  is  an  outstanding 
record. 

For  my  part,  I  speak  of  an  incidrait 
tliat  took  place  in  my  office  only  last 
week.  I  would  like  to  publicly  thank  the 
men  who  assisted  me  and  my  staff  in  a 
situation  that  required  firmness  and 
patience. 

But  the  efforts  of  this  special  group 
are  not  confined  to  the  handling  of  dem- 
onstrations and  protests.  Day  In  and  day 
out,  the  Oapitol  Policeman  acts  as  an 
information  service  to  our  constituents, 
a  guard  for  our  staffs,  offices,  and  our 
vehicles,  and  as  protector  of  the  security 
of  the  Capitol  itself. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  without  their 
efforts,  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  here 
today.  These  few  officers  and  men  daily 
insure  that  the  secure  and  orderly  opera- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  House  can 
continue.  I  think  that  all  of  us,  and  all 
of  our  staff  members,  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  these  dedicated  men. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FUEL  OIL 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
coming  of  spring,  concern  about  home 
heating  oil  and  the  problems  of  the  be- 
leaguered New  England  consumers  of 
this  product  also  fade. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to 
warn  that,  despite  the  warm  weather, 
despite  the  fading  memories  of  winter, 
critical  decisions  must  be  made  now  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  reasonably  priced  home 
heating  oil  for  New  England  consum- 
ers next  winter.  Next  fall  may  be  too 
late :  we  must  act  now  and  we  must  make 
changes  in  our  import  policy  now.  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  heating  oil  problems 
and  crises  that  have  accompanied  New 
England  winters  for  the  past  6  years. 

I  fear  that  unless  we  start  now  and 
make  changes  now.  New  England  may 
well  experience  a  critical  shortage  of 
heating  oil  and  a  continuing  escalation 
in  the  price  of  this  critical  product  next 
winter.  I  also  fear  that  the  competitive 
strength  of  the  smaU  independent  busi- 
nessmen, who  have  been  the  backbone 
of  the  New  Engand  fuel  oil  market,  will 
be  eroded  as  a  result  of  Federal  policies 
that  favor  the  major  oil  companies. 

Last  June  17,  President  Nixon  signed 
Proclamation  3990.  allowing  the  impor- 
tation of  40,000  barrels  a  day  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  into  the  east  coast.  At  that  time 
ttie  White  House  announced  that  the 
purpose  of  the  new  program  was  to  "al- 
leviate the  price,  the  supply  and  the 
competitive  situation  in  connection  with 
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No.  2  fuel  oil  on  the  east  coast  ptirticu- 
larly  New  England  and  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States." 

I  applauded  the  President's  action  at 
the  time,  and  I  was  equally  pleased  that 
the  program  was  extended  for  the  year 
1971.  The  President's  action  marked  the 
first  recognition  by  any  administration. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  of  the  particu- 
lar problems  and  concerns  of  New  Eng- 
land homeowners. 

Unfortunately,  only  one  of  the  three 
goals  of  the  program  was  achieved. 
Added  supplies  of  home  heating  oil  were 
made  available  for  New  England,  there- 
by averting  a  major  fuel  crisis,  and  for 
this,  we  in  New  England  were  most 
grateful.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
program  failed  to  alleviate  either  the 
price  or  the  competitive  situation. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  why  the 
prc^ram  failed  to  achieve  two  of  its 
goals. 

First,  the  program  could  have  provided 
price  relief  in  the  Eunount  of  $50,000  a 
day  for  the  oil  consumer  in  the  North- 
east. This  did  not  occur,  however,  be- 
cause the  savings  of  $50,000  a  day  were 
diverted  from  consumer  relief  into  oil 
company  profits.  As  soon  as  the  new  pro- 
gram for  New  Eiigland  was  announced, 
the  two  major  companies  who  dominate 
the  Caribbean,  Esso  and  Shell,  moved 
their  prices  sharply  upward.  During  the 
period  from  August  1  to  December  1, 
1970,  the  Caribbean  price  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  moved  from  6  ''2  cents  to  9  V2  cents 
per  gallon.  This  unwarranted  price  es- 
calation prevented  consumer  price  relief 
while  providing  a  financial  bonanza  of 
$50,000  a  day  for  the  oil  companies  in- 
volved. 

Second,  the  program  failed  to  alleviate 
the  competitive  problems  of  east  coast 
independent  terminal  operators.  Since 
they  are  forced  by  law  to  purchase  No.  2 
fuel  oil  only  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
geographic  areas,  these  operators  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  ever  es- 
calating costs  of  oil  from  this  area  and 
are  imable  by  law  to  seek  cheaper  oil 
dsewhere. 

My  concern  is  not  simply  for  the  past 
deficiencies  in  the  program.  Rather,  Mr. 
President,  my  concern  is  that  these 
problems  will  not  only  continue  but  will 
be  far  more  critical  next  winter.  Not 
only  does  it  appear  that  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  escalate,  but  it  also  appears  that 
the  supply  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
This  pessimistic  outlook  has  its  basis  in 
recent  developments  in  the  oil  market 
which  I  should  hke  to  briefiy  review. 

First,  as  a  result  of  the  new  Vene- 
zuelan tax  reference  values — amount- 
ing to  an  increase  tax  of  nearly  2  cents 
per  gallon  on  home  heating  oil — there 
will  be  little  chance  of  a  reduction  in 
prices;  in  fact,  there  Is  every  chance 
that  there  will  be  another  increase  in 
retail  prices  this  summer  or  next  fall  as 
a  result  of  the  Venezuelan  price  moves. 
It  might  also  be  noted  that  because  of 
the  relationship  established  under  the 
new  Venezuelan  tax  regulations  be- 
tween rates  on  high  and  low-sulfur 
residual  fuel  oil,  refineries  In  the  Carib- 
bean will  have  a  greater  incent  ve  to  use 
distillate  oil.  that  Is  home  h3ating  oil, 
for  blending  with  residual  oil  to  lower 


the  sulfur  content  of  the  latter  product. 
In  other  words,  the  new  Venezuelan  tax 
policies  will  divert  more  and  more  home 
heating  oil  away  from  the  residential 
heating  market  and  Into  the  heavy  fuel 
market  as  a  blend.  This  does  not  augui 
well  for  the  supply  picture  for  next  win- 
ter. Already,  the  second  largest  refinery 
in  the  Caribbean  has,  within  the  last  2 
weeks,  begun  notifying  independent  ter- 
minal operators  that  it  will  have  no  No. 
2  fuel  oU  to  sell  In  the  coming  winter. 
Insofar  as  independent  operators  are 
limited  by  law  to  purchasing  No.  2  fuel 
oil  only  in  these  markets  this  action  is 
critical  to  both  supply  and  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  to  these 
problems  I  have  outlined  Is  simple  but 
requires  Immediate  action. 

The  step  which  must  be  taken  Is  to 
remove  the  present  restriction  In  the 
No.  2  fuel  Import  program  which  forces 
independent  operators  to  make  pur- 
chases only  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Removal  of  this  restriction  will  avert  a 
critical  New  England  fuel  crisis  next 
winter  and  will  cause  no  harm  since  the 
problems  leading  to  Its  enactment  no 
longer  exist. 

At  the  time  this  restriction  was  put 
into  effect  it  made  sense.  The  price  of 
Caribbean  oil  was  substantially  lower 
than  the  American  price  and  there  were 
reasons  to  give  the  Venezuelans  some 
preferential  access  to  our  market.  How- 
ever, the  refineries  in  the  Caribbean  have 
substantially  raised  their  prices.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Venezuelans  have  raised 
their  tax  sharply.  Therefore,  neither  the 
refineries  nor  the  Venezuelans  now  de- 
serve any  special  consideration  by  our 
Government. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  treating 
east  coast  Independent  terminal  opera- 
tors any  differently  from  major  oil  com- 
panies. When  you  examine  the  oU  im- 
port program  closely,  Mr.  President,  you 
discover  that  there  are  no  geographic 
limitations  on  the  Importation  of  crude 
oU;  the  Import  licenses  which  the  major 
oil  companies  receive  for  Importation  of 
crude  oil  for  their  east  coast  refineries 
enable  them  to  purchase  that  oil  any- 
where In  the  world.  In  contrast,  the  ter- 
minal operators  who  hold  tickets  under 
the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program  are  singled 
out  £ind  forced  to  purchase  in  a  partic- 
ular geographic  area. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  this  geographic 
restriction  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  consumer  In  the  Northeast  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  major  oil  companies 
and  It  must  be  ended. 

The  removal  of  this  restriction  Is  es- 
sential If  Independent  operators  on  the 
east  coast  are  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  home  heating  oil  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected demand  next  winter.  The  realities 
of  the  situation  necessitates,  however, 
that  this  action  be  taken  Immediately. 

Time  Is  a  critical  factor  because  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  home  heating 
oil  business.  We  are  entering  what  is 
called  the  "summer  fUl"  period.  It  Is 
the  time  when  consumer  demand  for 
heating  oil  is  low;  wholesale  prices  have 
historically  taken  a  downward  swing, 
during  this  period,  and  Independents 
have  usually  been  able  to  fill  their  stor- 
age tanks  at  more  reasonable  prices.  Un- 
fortunately,  the  downward  swing  will 


probably  not  take  place  In  the  United 
States  or  In  the  Caribbean  this  summer 
because  of  the  factors  I  have  already 
cited.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  home 
heating  oil  will  be  available  at  more  rea- 
sonable prices  at  European  refineries  in 
the  coming  months.  One  reason  is  that 
European  refineries  have  less  storage 
capacity  and  are  less  capable  of  increas- 
ing the  proportionate  yields  of  gasoline 
during  the  summer;  hence,  there  Is 
greater  incentive  to  move  heating  oil.  I 
am  also  Informed  that  persons  who  pur- 
chase home  heating  oil  from  European 
refineries  during  the  summer  will, 
through  longer  term  contractual  ar- 
rangements, be  able  to  secure  additional 
quantities  at  reasonable  prices  during  the 
winter  as  well. 

Providing  independent  purchasers  ac- 
cess to  European  refineries  could  thus 
have  a  favorable  impact  on  heating  oil 
prices  in  New  England;  if  the  Independ- 
ent can  secure  substantial  supply  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  I  believe  that  they  will 
be  able  to  hold  the  line  against  a  heating 
oil  price  Increase  in  the  coming  winter. 

The  amendments  to  the  oil  import 
proclamation  and  the  regulations  which 
would  give  New  England  access  to  Euro- 
pean heating  oil  can  be  made  quickly 
and  simply.  A  proposal  was  submitted  by 
the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Opera- 
tors Association  to  Gen.  George  A.  Lin- 
coln, chainmui  of  the  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee on  February  3 ;  aigain  on  April  14 
the  association  requested  that  prompt 
action  be  taken  on  this  request.  This 
matter  has  now  been  before  the  Oil  Pol- 
icy Committee  for  2y2  months;  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  decided  upon 
very  quickly.  If  we  do  not  have  fast 
action,  prices  on  home  heating  oil  along 
the  east  coast  will  increase  again  next 
winter.  Such  an  increase  of  1.3  cents  per 
gallon  has  just  been  announced  by  one 
of  the  two  major  refineries  in  the  Carib- 
bean. As  all  New  Englanders  know,  each 
1  cent  a  gallon  increase  costs  New  Eng- 
landers $45  million  more  in  order  to  keep 
warm  during  ^  winter  months.  This 
particular  one  will  cost  us  $60  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  we  are  seek- 
ing provides  a  test  of  the  commitment 
to  our  Government  in  the  fight  against 
Inflation.  The  oil  Import  program  and  the 
level  of  Imports  allowed  under  that  pro- 
gram have  a  direct  bearing  on  oil  prices 
in  the  Northeastern  States.  Knowing  of 
the  President's  strong  commitment  In 
this  critical  fight  to  bring  price  stabiliza- 
tion to  our  Nation,  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
want  to  taJte  prompt  action  to  prevent 
any  further  price  escalation  for  such  an 
essential  product. 

My  concern  for  New  England  home 
heating  oil  consumers  has  been  height- 
ened by  very  disturbing  reports  that  have 
appeared  In  the  press  In  the  last  few  days 
to  the  effect  that  an  effort  Is  being  Insti- 
tuted to  completely  eliminate  the  No.  2 
fuel  oil  program  next  year.  I  would  view 
this  as  a  tragedy  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  In  New 
England,  and  In  fact  throughout  the 
Northeastern  States,  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  assure  that  it  does  not  happen. 
In  fact,  it  might  be  comforting  to  the 
homeowners  of  New  England,  who  may 
be  concerned  about  prices  and  supplies 
for  the  coming  winter.  If  the  White  House 
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could  provide  assurances  as  soon  as  pos 
sible  that  these  rumors  and  reports  of  an 
end  to  the  program  were  false  and  that) 
the   program   will   be  continued — at  aj 
much  higher  level — In  1972.  ', 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Western! 
Hemisphere  limitations  for  the  home! 
heating  oil  import  program  will  be  reH 
moved  immediately  and  that  the  inde-| 
pendent  businessman  who  provides  muchi 
of  our  heating  oil  in  New  England  wlllj 
be  able  to  purchase  oil  from  Buropeani 
refineries.  In  this  way,  the  program^ 
which  the  President  commendably  es-^ 
tabllshed  last  year  will  be  able  to  plan; 
an  effective  and  Important  role  in  assur-: 
ing  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable; 
prices  of  a  product  so  crltic«d  to  the 
health,  safety,  and  economic  well-being 
of  the  New  England  States. 


TENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    AMER-i 
ICA'S  FIRST  SPACE  PLIGHT         I 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  loi 
years  ago  today  Alan  Shepard  flew  th^ 
little  Freedom  7  capsule  on  Amerlca'a 
first  space  flight — a  breathtaking  mlsJ 
slon  that  lasted  15  minutes.  This  was  a 
historic  beginning  that  led  rapidly  and 
directly  to  the  many  subsequent  step^ 
that  took  us  to  the  moon.  I  do  not  bellevd 
many  now  remember  the  qualities  olj 
steadfastness  and  courage  and  faith  re 
quired  to  make  those  eaxly  decisions  an 
to  fly  those  first  spacecraft  that  open 
a  new  dimension  for  the  first  time 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  pay  trlbutei 
to  our  space  pioneers,  to  those  like  Alanl 
Shepard  who  took  the  risks,  who  under-] 
stood  the  possibilities,  who  succeeded  in 
tiiming  our  eyes  upwtird  and  outward. 
Few  today  would  look  back  and  say, 
"that  was  wrong,  we  were  in  error,  thq 
United  States  should  never  have  chal- 
lenged the  barrier  and  promise  of  space." 

Yet  at  that  time,  I  recall  many  hesl-^ 
tant  voices — whispers  of  caution.  mur-J 
murs  of  fear,  echoes  of  isolationism.  ]| 
remember  people  saying  we  should  stlclq 
with  monkeys  for  a  generation  or  so, 
perhaps  because  they  felt  man  wsis  too 
unreliable.  Others  felt  the  vehicles  were 
not  perfected  and  told  us  to  wait  for  an- 
other generation  of  technology.  Therej 
were  even  some  who  said,  "leave  space! 
to  the  Russians  and  we  will  cultivate  ourj 
own  gardens."  | 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  we  did  not  listen) 
to  the  small  voices  aroimd  us  at  thatj 
time.  I,  for  one,  am  proud  to  look  back 
and  know  that  one  of  the  great  designs 
of  history  has  come  about  through  hard„ 
dedicated  work  in  which  I  have  had  a, 
part.  And  I  know  I  share  this  pride  withj 
many  Senators,  Members  of  the  Housei 
of  Representatives,  down  the  street  ati 
NASA,  and  across  the  country  in  everyi 
State  and  township. 

But  looking  back  is  only  one  privllegei 
of  leadership — we  have  a  duty  to  looki 
forward  and  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
generations  yet  to  come  as  wisely  as  pos- 
sible. Decisions  that  may  permanently^ 
affect  the  strength  of  the  Union — i 
place  in  the  congress  of  nations,  1 
health  and  safety  in  the  ds^iamlc,  turbu-- 
lent  years  that  he  ahead — are  never  easyi 
to  make  or  simple  to  formulate.  Such  de-j 
cisions  require  both  care  and  courage,  an! 
understanding  of  both  risk  and  returns. 


and  above  all.  a  clear  and  steadfast  vi- 
sion of  the  real  issues  at  stake.  Such  de- 
cisions should  not  be  compromised;  they 
should  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  fact,  not 
partisanship  or  personality. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  read  a  recent  communication  from 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
printed  in  the  Record  of  April  30  of  this 
year.  In  that  communication  he  urges, 
quite  simply,  that  we  dismiss  our  Na- 
tion's future  in  space — apparently  be- 
cause the  Senator  did  not  like  an  answer 
he  received  from  the  space  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  respect  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin;  he  is  energetic, 
effective,  and  intelligent;  he  is  also  a  very 
busy  man.  But  in  this  case,  on  this  Issue, 
I  feel  he  has  been  misled  by  his  own  zeal 
smd  restless  energy;  I  feel  he  has  not 
taken  the  time  necessary — and  I  can  as- 
sure you  it  requires  a  lot  of  time — to  be- 
come fully  familiar  with  our  national 
speu:e  program,  with  its  place  in  our  na- 
tional priorities,  with  its  accomplish- 
ments, values,  returns,  tuid  future  prom- 
ise. He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences;  he  has  not  participated  in  our 
hearings  for  the  past  3  years  while  we 
have  been  developing  and  critiquing  the 
concepts  for  the  Nation's  next  steps  in 
space.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  accept 
without  question  the  rather  summary 
judgment  expressed  in  his  communica- 
tion. 

That  judgment,  In  short,  la  that  the 
United  States  of  America  should  quit, 
now,  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
space,  that  we  should  expressly  and  pur- 
posefully deny  ourselves  and  our  descend- 
ants the  benefits  of  space  science  and 
technology,  that  we  should  turn  our 
backs  on  a  dimension  of  human  activity 
that  Is  as  much  ptui;  of  our  world  today 
as  were  the  open  western  lands  a  cen- 
tury ago.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  these 
are  not  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin;  these  are  simply  the  conse- 
quences of  following  his  advice,  swlvice 
that  we  should  not  develop  a  space 
shuttle. 

What  Is  the  space  shuttle?  To  over- 
simplify, it  is  a  concept  that  will  make 
space  as  available — technically  and  eco- 
nomically— as  the  airplane  has  made  long 
distance  travel.  Ldke  an  ocean  vessel  or 
an  aircraft  or  a  rocket,  an  economical 
space  transportation  system  has  a  role  to 
play  in  exploration,  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, in  civil  life,  and  if  necessary, 
even  in  defense.  The  shuttle  Is,  first  and 
foremost,  an  economical  transportation 
from  earth  to  space — and  back  to  any 
point  on  earth.  Without  a  shuttle — a 
space  system  that  flies  like  a  large  trans- 
port plane — I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
to  takke  full  advantage  of  the  scientific 
opportimities  in  space.  Such  major  mis- 
sions become  too  expensive.  Nor  can  we 
capitalize  effectively  on  our  scientific 
and  technological  investments  that  have 
already  given  us  space  communications, 
weather  satellites,  and  geodetic  programs. 
The  commercial  and  social  benefits  of 
the  next  generation  of  space  applica- 
tions— contributing  to  such  fields  as  nat- 
ural resources  management,  pollution 
monitoring,  weather  modification  and 
climate  control,  television  distribution, 
earthquake  prediction  and  avoidance,  ed- 


ucation, public  health  and  safety,  to 
name  a  few — will  not  be  fully  realized  un. 
less  we  get  costs  down,  efficiency  up,  and 
Introduce  a  flexibility  of  action  not  ear- 
lier thought  possible.  That,  of  course, 
is  what  the  space  shuttle  Is  for,  and  why 
without  it  we  will  lose  a  program  of  prom- 
ise and  value. 

And  I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  strategic  position  of  this 
Nation  as  we  project  the  evolution  of 
international  affairs;  as  we  anxiously 
work  for  peace  and  stability  and  the 
flowering  of  the  hiunan  spirit,  we  must 
face  the  real  possibilities  of  turmoil,  of 
conflict,  of  international  instability. 
Technologies  do  not  politely  stand  still 
simply  because  a  single  nation  chooses 
to  ignore  their  Importance  and  poten- 
tialities ;  we  have  had  several  lessons  in 
that  regard  in  my  lifetime.  International 
interaction  now  includes  space,  whether 
we  will  it  or  not;  we  can  no  more  ignore 
it  than  we  can  the  changing  roles  of 
oceans  and  land  masses.  Would  we  see 
the  Western  World  without  ships? 
Without  aircraft?  Without  land  mobil- 
ity? Why  should  we  project  a  Western 
World  without  the  technologies  in  hand 
that  allow  us  the  freedoms  of  space  as 
well? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  question 
of  the  space  shuttle  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  Senate,  not  lightly  dis- 
missed. I  believe  the  issue  stated  properly 
can  have  but  a  single  answer;  the  Issue 
is,  can  America  afford  all  the  costs- 
social,  civil,  and  military — of  a  decision 
to  deny  ourselves  ready  access  to  the 
total  environment  in  which  we  must  live. 
The  questions  remaining  are  ones  of 
technical  approach  and  management 
structure,  of  phasing  and  sizing  and 
development  schedules;  they  are  not 
ones  that  caU  Into  question  the  basic 
equations  of  international  power,  of 
national  confidence,  of  social  progress. 


WITHDRAWAL  FROM  -VTETNAM  PUT 
IN  ADMIRABLE  PERSPECTIVE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
of  May  2,  1971,  certainly  puts  the  mat- 
ter of  "On  Getting  Out  of  Vietnam"  in 
admirable  perspective.  It  Is  brilliant  in 
its  "down  to  earth"  commonsense  as 
contrasted  to  the  negative  carping 
against  President  Nixon  on  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  invite  the 
attention  of  every  Senator  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Getting  Ottt  op  Vietnam 

Nixon's  "slllcen  purse"  of  massive  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  Is  being  made  by  bU 
opponents  Into  a  sow's  ear. 

A  regular  hue-and-cry  Is  on  across  the 
nation  for  Instant  withdrawal,  now. 

To  Richard  Nixon,  this  accusatory  outcry 
for  "faster  withdrawal"  must  seem  weirdly 
unjustified. 

For  the  fact  is  that  Nixon  Las  withdrawn 
some  300.000  U.S.  troops  already;  is  bringing 
more  back  at  the  accelerated  rate  of  4,000  a 
«7eek;  has,  through  Secretary  Laird,  promised 
all  ground  combat  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  by  summer — only  60  days 
hence;  has  promised  that  he  will  withdraw 
another  100,000  troofw  by  December:  and  bad 
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let  It  be  known  that  the  troop  level  will  be 
down  to  some  45,000  by  next  July.  In  less 
than  48  months  he  will  have  withdrawn  half 
of  a  million  troops. 

But  these  facts  do  not  seem  to  have  regis- 
tered. Perhaps  becaiise  of  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Galley,  PX  scandals,  drug  fears — Americans 
want  out  of  Vietnam  now,  overnight. 

Nixon's  political  rivals — along  with  the 
Congress,  the  public  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese— are  berating  him  dally  for  refus- 
ing to  announce  publicly  a  firm,  early  with- 
drawal date.  Instead  of  answering  them 
head-on,  the  President  goes  ofif  and  tells  his 
withdrawal  story  to  the  D.A.R.  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  eill  audiences ! 

We  hope  that  John  Scall — that  tough 
minded  newsman  who  Is  the  President's  new 
advisor  on  the  public  information  aspects  of 
foreign  policy — will  get  the  President  to  quit 
greeting  high  school  choirs  and  the  D.A.B. 
and  let  go  with  a  left  hook  at  the  Hum- 
phreys, McGovems  and  Muskles  who  lead  the 
wall  for  Instant  withdrawal. 

"Look,  you  knuckleheads"  Nixon  might 
say  "I  am  the  first  'withdrawal'  president 
you've  ever  bad!  Ike  edged  us  Into  that  war; 
your  beloved  Kennedy  got  us  In  deeper;  then 
L.B.J.,  with  Texas  guns  a-blazlng.  got  us  In 
up  to  our  neck,  while  Humphrey  and  Muskle 
supp>orted  him.  But  In  the  last  20  months  I 
have  pulled  out  300,000  men  .  .  .  Why,  my 
middle  name  Is  'withdrawal',  Richard  Mll- 
hous  'Withdrawal'  Nixon  ...  I  ran  on  a 
promise  to  get  vta  out  of  Vietnam,  and  beat 
Humphrey-Muskle  who  ran  on  the  LBJ  war 
plank  of  keeping  us  In  Vietnam,  half  a  mil- 
lion strong  .  .  .  And  I've  virtually  said  I  won't 
run  for  a  second  term  unless  I  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam  before  I  finish  my  first  term.  .  .  ." 

Nonetheless,  a  hue-and-cry  is  on  for  Nlzon 
to  announce  a  date — New  Year's  Eve,  urge  his 
carping  critics — for  an  end  to  U.S.  Involve- 
ment. 

This  President  Nixon  adamantly  refuses  to 
do — ^publicly.  Although  naming  a  date  pub- 
licly would  be  easy  and  popular. 

But  it  could  also  be  disastrous.  Disastrous 
for  reasons  which  the  President  cannot  spell 
out  publicly  without  needlessly  risking  Amer- 
ican troops. 

We  will  try  to  state  some  reasons  why  Nix- 
on cannot  now  publicly  announce  an  early 
withdrawal  date — although  we  feel  certain 
be  has  privately  set  that  date. 

Reason  one — Nixon's  withdrawal  policy 
hinges  upon  Vietnamlzatlon  .  .  .  upon  turn- 
ing the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  over  to  a 
reasonably  well  equipped  and  trained  South 
Vietnamese  army,  navy,  air  force,  which 
"has  a  fighting  chance  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist take-over." 

Today  there  is  only  one  leader  in  South 
Vietnam  who  Is  wholly  committed  to  achieve 
this  necesiary  "Vietnamlzatlon." 

He  is  President  Thieu — like  him  or  not. 

And  President  Thieu  Is  up  for  re-election 
this  October. 

And  Nixon  must  help  get  TTiieu  re-elected. 
If  Nixon  is  to  get  the  Vietnamlzatlon  he 
needs  in  order  to  safely  withdraw  aU  Ameri- 
can troops. 

This  means  that  Nixon  cannot  now  publicly 
announce  any  such  early  withdrawal  date  as 
December  31st. 

If  he  did.  that  would  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  Thleu's  re-election  In  October. 

And  that  in  turn  could  pull  the  rug  out 
from  Vietnamlzatlon.  And  that  stymie 
withdrawal. 

In  short,  if  Nixon  now  announced  that  all 
U.S.  troops  would  be  withdrawn  in  a  wild 
rush  by  December  31 — as  his  critics  urge — the 
whole  Vietnamlzatlon  program  might  quickly 
collapse. 

Might  collapse  so  quickly  that  the  U.S. 
troops  remaining  in  Vietnam  could  be  smit- 
ten with  the  heaviest  fighting  yet  seen.  They 
might  face  an  onslaught  from  the  North 
Vietnamese,  coupled  with  collapse  of  a  de- 
moralized   South    Vietnamese    army,    and 


BtmviltaneouBly  get  no  support  from  a  for- 
saken, lame  duck  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. 

Bluntly,  the  U.S.  troops  would  be  In  one 
hell  of  a  mess. 

Thus  the  President  would  be  horrendously 
Irresponsible  to  risk  collapse  of  the  Vietnam- 
lzatlon program  merely  to  make  a  withdrawal 
date  announcement. 

His  critics  are  dangerously  naive  to  iirge  so 
risky  a  course  on  blm. 

We  believe  that  President  Nixon  has  firmly 
and  privately  set  a  fixed  withdrawal  date,  and 
that  he  has  Informed  President  Thieu  of  that 
date. 

We  believe  that  date  is  around  September 
or  October  1972.  That  will  be  11  months  after 
Thleu's  probable  re-election  and  about  a 
month  or  two  before  Nixon's  probable  re- 
election. If  Indeed,  U.S.  troops  are  out  of 
Vietnam  by  then,  Nlzon  will  surely  run  again. 

Critics  win  likely  seize  on  such  a  date  to 
nmke  It  sound  as  though  It  were  chosen  solely 
for  political  reasons. 

If  they  do  so,  they  expose  their  Ignorance 
of  the  basics  In  the  Vietnamese  war  and  the 
process  of  military  withdrawal. 

These  basics  are  logistics  of  withdrawal; 
and  weather. 

Reason  two.  The  logistics  ...  As  the  U.S. 
forces  withdraw  down  to  some  186,000  (by 
December) ,  our  diminishing  troops  and 
their  millions  of  tons  of  valuable  weaponry 
must  be  withdrawn  to  safe  enclaves.  They 
mvist  pull  back  from  hundreds  of  U.S.  bases 
scattered  now  from  the  DMZ  in  the  North 
to  the  lower  delta  and  the  Quif  of  Slam  in 
the    South. 

They  will  pull  back — a  tricky,  major  ma- 
neuver— to  the  six  or  eight  major  coastal 
enclaves  where  the  vast  U.S.  buildup  started 
In  1966  ...  In  the  North,  they  must  pull 
back  to  Quang  Trl,  the  vast  VS.  helicopter 
base;  and  to  Phu  Hal.  our  first  big  Army 
headquarters;  and  to  Da  Nang.  the  second 
city,  where  we  have  a  major  port  and  huge 
airbase;  and  to  Chu  Lai,  where  there  Is  a 
huge  U.S.  hospital  and  airbase.  The  enclaves 
In  the  mid  coast  region  wUl  be  Nha  Trang; 
and  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Asia's  best  harbor,  which 
we  built  so  big  it  dwarfs  most  U.S.  ports; 
and  to  Blen  Hoa.  the  airbase  and  vast  depot 
outside    Saigon. 

Elementary  military  sense  makes  it  man- 
datory these  highly  valuable  bases  be  kept 
from   falling  Into  enemy  hands. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  must  spread  Its 
exodus  out  from  a  number  of  separated  de- 
barkation points.  And  should  there  not  be 
an  armistice  by  the  time  we  withdraw,  then 
safe,  major  ports  may  be  needed  to  supply 
war  material  to  the  ARVN.  If  there  is  an 
armistice,  ports  will  be  needed  to  bring  In 
material  to  rebuild  devastated  Vietnam. 

So  much  for  elementary  logistics  of  safe, 
sensible    withdrawal. 

Reason  three.  Weather,  basic  to  withdraw- 
al, and  the  entire  conduct  of  war  In  Vietnam, 
Is    weather.  ^ 

Those  who  urge  total  withdrawal  by  De- 
cember 31,  ignore  the  paramount  fact  that 
December  Is  the  driest  month.  The  months 
between  November  and  April  are  the  dry 
season  down  the  network  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
roads  ^The  TraU)  from  North  to  South  Viet- 
nam These  are  the  months  the  enemy  moves 
his  men  and  weapons,  the  months  when 
attack  m  force  can  be  staged.  Hence  It  Is  the 
most  vulnerable  of  aU  tlme«  for  the  vulner- 
able tactic  of  withdrawal. 

Reason  tovti.  Because  Vietnamlzatlon 
started  too  late,  the  ARVN  still  has  a  long, 
long  way  to  go.  We  believe  President  Thieu 
has  promised  to  keep  full  speed  ahead  with 
Vietnamlzatlon — provided  President  Nixon 
assures  him  of  needed  UJ3.  air  cover  during 
the  next  dry  season,  when  the  ARVN  may 
be  fighting  Its  toughest  groimd  battlM. 
Nlzon,  we  believe,  has  promised  such  air 
support.  If  needed,  because  the  South  Viet- 


namese air  force  does  not  have  Interdiction 
capabUlties. 

Once  that  perlloiis  dry  season  Is  over  In 
April  the  monsoon  floods  will  bog  down  any 
major  enemy  movement.  And  then  the  final 
stage  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  enclaves 
may  be  accomplished  with  less  risk. 

Reason  five.  If  "Instant  withdrawal"  re- 
sulted either  In  massive  U.S.  casualties,  or  If 
a  collapse  of  "Vietnamlzatlon"  resulted  in  a 
walk-over  by  Communist  forces  Into  Saigon, 
then  the  public  outrage  in  the  United  States 
might  rip  our  nation  terribly.  There  could 
be  outrage  which  asked  "Is  this  why  40,000 
Americans  died?  Why  300,000  Americans 
were  wounded?" 

A  violent  right-wing  reaction  under  such 
circumstances  might  throw  America  into  a 
torment  of  division  and  self -accusation  which 
would  dwarf  any  demonstration  yet  seen  in 
our  land. 

This  too  Is  a  risk  no  responsible  President 
should  take. 

For  years,  this  newspaper  has  deplored  and 
criticized  our  vast  and  wasteful  and  mistaken 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  We  wish  the  U£. 
had  been  out  of  Vietnam  long  ago,  and  the 
fighting  and  peace-making  had  long  ago  been 
left  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

Now.  at  long  last,  massive  U.S.  withdrawal 
Is  underway.  Now,  at  long  last,  presidential 
promises  are  being  kept.  We  favor  the  fastest 
withdrawal  feasible.  But  we  deplore  a  pan- 
icky, emotional  and  dangerous  rush  for  the 
exit — and  deplore  those  who  advocate  It 
and  employ  It  as  a  stick  to  beat  the  President. 


NATIONAL  WARNING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
erroneous  message  sent  out  on  Febru- 
ary 20  from  the  National  Emergency 
Warning  Center  announcing  a  "national 
emergency"  clearly  shows  that  our  na- 
tional alert  system  needs  to  be  completely 
reexamined  and  reevaluated.  An  error 
of  this  magnitude  simply  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. 

As  disturbing  as  the  erroneous  message 
being  sent  In  the  first  place  was  the  fail- 
ure of  the  vast  majority  of  the  radio  and 
television  stations  to  comply  with  stand- 
by emergency  procedures.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  foimd 
that  only  452  of  some  8,243  stations  com- 
plied with  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  the  event  of  an  alert  warning.  The 
vast  majority  of  stations  remained  on 
the  air  because  they  did  not  believe  the 
alert  warning,  wanted  to  check  It  fur- 
ther, or  failed  to  see  it  on  the  wire. 

We  need  a  dependable  and  efficient  na- 
tional alert  system  not  only  in  the  event 
of  attack  from  a  foreign  power,  but  also 
to  give  us  prompt  warning  of  domestic 
disasters  such  as  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
flash  floods,  storms,  tidal  waves,  earth- 
q^kes,  and  fires. 

In  view  of  the  serious  questions  raised 
by  the  erroneous  alert  message  and 
breakdown  In  the  emergency  broadcast- 
ing system.  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
give  this  entire  matter  top  priority  con- 
sideration. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  dlstingulshd 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Stinnis)  for  promptly  di- 
recting his  committee  staff  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  to  determine  how  such 
an  error  could  occur  smd  why  there  was 
a  breakdown  in  the  emergency  alert  sjrs- 
tem.  I  am  certain  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  study  is  endorsed  by 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  Is  Incumbent 
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upon  us  to  examine  also  the  equally  Im- 
portant link  in  our  alert  system  betweer 
the  broadcast  stations  and  the  genera 
public.  Under  our  present  emergencj 
broadcast  system  the  stations  upon  re- 
ceiving the  alert  notice  are  to  broadcasi 
the  appropriate  "emergency  action  noti- 
fication message"  preifecorded  tape.  How- 
ever,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  time  eacl 
day  95  percent  of  our  country's  citizen! 
are  not  "tied  in"  to  the  emergency  broad- 
casting system,  since  their  radio  and  tele- 
vision sets  are  turned  off.  Even  during 
daytime  hours  many  sets  are  silent.         i 

Mr.  President,  the  country  needs  a 
efficient  home  warning  system  that  wouli 
operate  around  the  clock.  In  this  tech 
nologlcal  age  the  signaling  technique 
are  available.  The  necessary  transmittini 
facilities  are  already  in  existence  in  th 
form  of  our  commercial  broadcast  sys-j 
tem.  Every  family  should  be  able  to  pur-< 
chase  a  tele\-ision  set  or  radio  that  coulc^ 
be  either  volimtarily  turned  off  or  turned 
to  a  silent  standby  state.  In   time  of 
emergency,  receivers  in  a  silent  standby 
state  would  have  their  speakers  auto 
matically  turned  on.  providing  each  homi 
with  instantaneous  warning,  24  hours 
day.  We  have  at  the  present  time  th 
technological  knowhow  to  put  such  a  sys 
tem  into  every  home  in  the  country. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and  th- 
Federal  Communications  Commissio: 
have  been  conducting  studies  of  sue 
systems  since  1963.  The  Weather  Bureai) 
also  is  studying  a  third  system  foil 
weather  warning.  In  the  meantime,  dis-» 
asters  such  as  the  Palm  Sunday  tor-* 
nadoes  of  1965,  Hurricane  CamiUe,  and 
the  Mississippi  tomadies  strike  unwarned 
victims.  These  studies  should  be  exam-- 
ined  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Govern-, 
ment  so  that  we  may  proceed  toward 
selection  and  prompt  development  of  th^ 
most  effective  system  attainable.  Over-j 
all  responsibility  for  a  unified  publia 
alerting  system  should  be  clearly  estab-t 
lished  and  implemented  as  soon  as  pos-j 
Bible. 


REVENUE     SHARING— RESOLUTIOh 
OF  CITY  OF  CHATTANOOGA 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  facing  the  92d  Con-» 
gress  is  the  consideration  £ind  passage  o| 
the  President's  revenue-sharing  legisla-i 
tion. 

The  critical  situation  now  facing  oub 
cities  is  ticcurately  outlined  in  a  recent 
resolution  relative  to  revenue  sharing 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Chattanooga! 
Tenn.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tha 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th« 
Record,  eis  follows: 
A  Resolution  Rfxative  to  Revenue  Sharinc 

Whereas,  state  and  local  governments  are 
reaching  the  point  of  fiscal  crisis:  and. 

Whereas,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  correct 
the  Imbalance  between  the  ability  of  th« 
federal  government  and  of  state  and  loca! 
governments  to  raise  the  revenues  required 
to  move  toward  a  solution  of  domestic  prob 
lems:  and. 

Whereas,  the  tinae  has  come  to  strengthen 
state  and  local  governments  by  returning 
a  greater  share  of  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing their  own  spending  priorities  to  meet 


these  problems  and  the  growing  demand  for 
public  services:  and, 

Whereas,  the  concept  of  general  revenue 
sharing  has  been  endorsed  by  an  impressive 
number  of  national,  state  and  local  leaders 
and  organizations  as  an  effective  means  of 
helping  resolve  the  complex  and  crucial  sit- 
uation described  above : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Chattanooga. 
Tennessee,  that  they  do  affirm  their  support 
of  the  proposal  for  general  revenue  sharing 
and  strongly  urge  the  continuation  of  bi- 
partisan efforts  in  the  Congress  to  promptly 
enact   this  vital  and  long-overdue  measure. 

I.  W.  H.  Zachry.  Auditor  of  the  City  of 
Chattanooga.  Tennessee,  and,  as  such,  keep- 
er of  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  said  City,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  1b  a  true,  compared  and  correct 
copy  of  Resolution  No.  8835,  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee  on  March  30,  1971. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  Seal  of  the  City 
of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  this  31st  day 
of  March,  1971. 

W.  H.  Zachxt, 
Auditor  and  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Commtssionera. 


AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AIR 
NAVIGATION  FAdLITIES  SUFFER 
BY  FAILURE  TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS 
ALREADY  PAID  IN  USER  TAXES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  developed  and  passed  the  land- 
mark Airport  and  Airway  Development 
and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970.  It  was  In- 
tended that  substantial  fimding  be  pro- 
vided for  urgent  airway  modernization 
and  airport  development.  The  puipose 
of  utilizing  the  system  of  user  tax  funds 
contained  in  the  acts  was  to  insure  that 
moneys  were  spent  for  the  specific  pro- 
grams and  in  the  specific  amounts. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  administration 
steadfastly  maintains  that  It  has  no  obli- 
gation to  request,  nor  to  spend,  all  the 
funds  authorized  by  Congress  imder  last 
year's  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  intends  to 
hold  down  spending  for  needed  airport 
and  airway  construction,  thus  depriving 
aviation  taxpayers  and  the  public  of  ur- 
gently needed  improvements  to  our  air 
transportation  system.  It  also  appears 
that  user  tax  revenues  will  be  used  to  de- 
fray operation  and  maintenance  costs  of 
the  system — a  nonpriority  objective — 
while  surway  and  airport  projects  con- 
tinue unfunded. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  were  sic- 
tive  on  this  issue  thought  that  we  had 
made  it  amply  clear  that  capital  con- 
struction for  airport  nmways,  air  navi- 
gation facilities,  and  air  traffic  control 
equipment  would  have  an  absolute  pri- 
ority in  the  use  of  aviation  trust  funds, 
particulsu-ly  the  funds  that  were  derived 
from  taxes  on  airline  passengers,  air 
freight,  general  aviation  fuel,  and  air- 
craft. Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion— specifically,  as  I  understand  it  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — de- 
cided to  interpret  the  law  to  suit  its 
concept. 

By  combining  aU  aviation  costs  and 
refusing  to  assign  a  priority  to  capital 
items,  it  became  easy  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  reduce  appropriation  re- 
quests— and  spending — for  capital  items, 
apply   user-supported   tax   revenues   to 


operations  and  maintenance  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
thus  reduce  the  requirement  for  general 
Treasury  fund  appropriations. 

The  tactics  of  the  administration  are 
clear.  By  lessening  the  need  for  general 
Treasury  funds,  although  at  the  expense 
of  the  aviation  taxpayers  and  progress  in 
aviation,  the  administration  reduces,  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
Government's  budget  deficit. 

Reduction  in  the  Federal  deficit  is,  of 
course,  a  salutary  goal — but  the  expense 
of  that  objective  must  not  be  borne  by 
a  special  group  of  taxpayers,  in  this  case 
the  users  of  aviation.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  result  of  the  administration's 
action.  User  taxes,  imposed  on  a  special 
group  of  taxpayers  for  a  specific  purpose, 
would  be  used  to  reduce  a  general  fund 
obligation. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  30,  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  in- 
troduced S.  1437,  a  bill  to  further  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities 
for  airway  modernization  and  airport  de- 
velopment. I  cosponsor  this  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  clearly  outlined  the 
objective  of  his  mesisure:  to  require  the 
administration  to  request  and  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  not  less  than  $295 
million  for  airport  development  and 
planning  grants  each  year,  and  not  less 
than  $250  million  for  air  navigation  and 
traffic  control  facilities  and  equipment. 

Then  and  only  then — 

Said  Senator  Cannon — 
will  user  charge-derived  tnist  fund  revenues 
be  available  for  the  other  purposes  specified 
in  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
provisions  of  S.  1437  and,  in  the  Interest 
of  a  better,  safer  air  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  I  urge  that  It 
receive  early  and  favorable  action  by 
Congress. 


FREE  WORLD  SUPPORT  OF  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON'S  DISENGAGEMENT 
POLICY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
is  indicative  of  the  support  throughout 
the  free  world  of  President  Nixon's  dis- 
engagement Dolicy  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  b'?  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  America  Stili.  Creoiblx? 

Is  America  so  rotted  by  the  Vietnam  war, 
so  rent  by  protest  against  most  of  the  things 
that  the  Nixon  Government  stands  for  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  now  to  be  no  match,  in 
power  or  the  will  to  use  it,  for  an  imperialist 
Soviet  Russia  or  a  resurgent  China?  If  this 
were  indeed  so  the  EMropean  and  other 
democracies,  which  now  take  American  pro- 
tection as  much  for  granted  as  the  sun  and 
the  rain,  should  be  doing  something  more 
constructive  than  self-righteously  deploring 
the  presages  of  America's  decay  so  eagerly 
served  up  by  the  media. 

Has  the  canker  eaten  as  deep  Into  the 
American  soul  as  the  television  pictures  sug- 
gest? About  300,000  demonstrated  against 
the  war  in  Washingrton  alone  over  the  week- 
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end.  Eight  hundred  youthful-looking  "vet- 
erans" from  Vietnam  discharged  their  ap- 
pointed task  of  reflecting  vocally  and  visually 
the  supposed  demoraUsatlon  of  the  American 
Army.  The  climax  was  a  well -organised  and 
well -photographed  orgy  in  which  the  various 
military  decorations  so  prized  in  the  coun- 
try's history  were  dishonoured,  thrown  away 
and  trampled  underfoot.  It  was  a  kind  of 
anti-patrlotlc  black  mass,  calculated  to  shock 
in  the  same  way  as  the  shouted  obscenities 
which  are  now  a  routine  part  of  demo  tech- 
niques. Senators  Kennedy,  McGovehn  and 
MusKiE  were  among  those  anxious  to  be 
asociated  with  such  proceedings.  In  this 
atmosphere  the  highest  estimates  of  drug- 
addlctlon  and  officer-murder  in  Vietnam 
seemed  credible. 

And  yet  President  Nixon — contrary  to  all 
indications  when  he  took  office,  despite  or- 
ganised malice  of  unprecedented  scale  and 
mtenslty  at  home  and  all  the  enemy's  efforts 
to  exploit  America's  self-lnfiicted  wounds — 
Is  resolutely  achieving  his  objectives.  More 
than  half  of  the  troops  have  already  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  reverse  flow  has  been  in- 
creased. The  South  Vietnamese,  growing  dally 
stronger,  will  soon  be  carrying  the  entire 
burden  of  the  land  fighting.  The  initiatives  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  far  from  bringing  China 
into  the  war,  as  Mr.  Nixon's  denlgrators  pre- 
dicted, must  have  played  some  part  in  bring- 
ing China  to  the  contemplation  of  a  settle- 
ment that  Is  implied  by  her  overtures.  In 
America  the  economy  is  responding  to  treat- 
ment, the  racial  scene  and  even  campuses 
seem  to  be  cooling. 

Abroad  Mr.  Nixon — despite  Isolationists  of 
the  Right  and  Left,  and  pandering  by  the 
Democrat  leaders  to  the  pacifist  and  protest 
movements — is  showing  that  he  is  able  and 
determined  to  discharge  America's  respon- 
sibilities. He  sometimes  has  to  trim  a  bit  In 
dealings  with  an  awkward  Senate,  but  in  p 
show-down  it  knows  that  he  would  have  pub- 
lic opinion  behind  him.  He  did  not  withdraw 
troops  from  Europye.  He  stood  up  to  Russia 
in  the  Sjrria-Jordan  crisis  last  Octobw,  re- 
cently reinforced  the  Sixth  Fleet  to  com- 
pensate for  Russian  moves,  and  is  evidently 
not  going  to  allow  Russian  expansion  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  go  unanswered.  While  seek- 
ing a  missile  agreement,  he  is  telling  Russia 
firmly  that  he  will  not  allow  her  to  steal 
marches  or  gain  advantages,  and  is  taking 
practical  dispositions  accordingly.  Such 
things  do  not  make  such  good  television  pro- 
grammes as  veterans'  protests,  but  in  the 
present  context  thty  are  much,  much  more 
Important. 

HOW  NONPARTISAN  IS 
COMMON  CAUSE? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  at  its  in- 
ception, John  Gardner's  Common  Cause 
was  hailed  as  the  people's  lobby  and  a 
nonpartisan  organization  for  all  Ameri- 
cans who  want  a  voice  In  the  rebuilding 
of  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  An  article  published  in  the  April  5 
issue  of  Monday  takes  a  look  at  what  is 
happening  with  Common  Cause  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
'  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  his  "Dear  Prlend"  letter  to  potential 
members,  the  Chairman  of  Common  Cause, 
John  Gardner,  refers  to  his  organization  a^ 
a  new  "independent,  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion for  thosefAmerlcans  who  want  to  help 
In  the  rebuilding  of  this  Nation."  An  Investi- 
gation of  the  organization  by  Monday  has 
shown  that  behind  the  nonpartisan  rhetoric 
there  ia  much  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  Gardner.  A  nominal 


Republican,  be  has  become  a  purveyor  of  the 
radical  Democratic  line  on  virtually  every 
major  issue.  Examples  abound:  In  a  1969 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club,  Gardner 
accused  the  President  of  a  "failure  of  leader- 
ship" in  domestic  affairs.  The  New  York 
Times  called  the  eiddress  a  "strong  indict- 
ment" that  bore  down  "particularly  hard  on 
the  Presidency."  In  May,  1970,  Gardner  as- 
sailed President  Nixon  on  civil  rights.  In  a 
statement  on  Laos  this  February,  Gardner 
ignored  North  Vietnamese  violations  of  Lao- 
tian neutrality  and  accused  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration of  widening  the  war  In  Indo- 
china. He  accused  President  Nixon  of  play- 
ing "Russian  roulette"  and  "a  deadly  game." 

Next,  there  is  the  staff  of  Common  Cause 
and  the  way  the  organization  is  run.  It's 
Policy  CouncU  has  approved  as  President  of 
Conunon  Cause,  Jack  Conway.  And  Harold 
Willens  has  become  Special  Advisor  to  Gard- 
ner. Conway,  who  will  be  the  "chief  operat- 
ing officer"  of  Common  Cause,  Is  a  Democrat 
and  former  chief  assistant  to  the  late  Walter 
Reuther,  head  of  the  United  Auto  Worker's 
union.  He  was  also  Deputy  Director  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  In  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration.  Willens,  also  a  Democrat,  Is 
co-founder  with  Henry  Niles,  another  Demo- 
crat, of  the  radical  Bxislness  Executives  Move 
for  Vietnam  Peace.  Both  Willens  and  the 
group  he  helped  found  have  been  unremit- 
ting critics  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Their  views  are  indlstingrulshable  from  the 
democratic  party's  left-wing.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  has  quoted  Willens  as  blaming 
"American  militarism"  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Post  also  reported  that  Business 
Executives  Move  for  Peace  contributed  (8,000 
to  help  ball  out  the  left-wing  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee. 

A  Monday  poll  of  Common  Cause's  19- 
member  Executive  Committee,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  detailed  review  of  both  past  and 
future  action,  shows  Democrats  outnumber- 
ing Republicans  by  11  to  6.  One  identified 
herself  as  an  Independent;  another  was  un- 
reachable. The  Common  Cause  Policy  Coun- 
cil is  also  loaded  uHth  Dem.ocTats:  Ga.  State 
Rep.  Julian  Bond,  Tex.  State  Sen.  Joeepb 
Bernal.  the  wife  of  Sen.  Fred  Harris  of  Okla., 
Gary.  Ind.  Mayor,  Richard  Hatcher,  Henry 
Santiestivan.  husband  of  the  editor  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  publica- 
tion, ADA  World,  Cleveland  Mayor  Carl 
Stokes,  Philadelphia  Mayor  James  Tate,  UAW 
President  Leonard  Woodcock  and  Andrew 
Young,  Jr. 

While  President  Nixon  Is  fighting  to  re- 
verse the  flow  of  power  from  Washington  to 
the  States,  Common  Cause  is  doing  precisely 
the  reverse.  In  a  signed  message  to  members 
last  week,  Gardner  reported  that  after  "con- 
sultation with  long-established  organiza- 
tloas"  it  had  been  decided  that  Common 
Cause  would  not  adopt  the  conventional  local 
chapter  form  of  organization.  "Nor  do  we 
want  members  to  launch  local  actions  that 
are  not  a  i>atrt  of  a  national  effort  that  Com- 
mon Cause  is  making,"  he  warned.  The  rea- 
son: "Uncoordinated  2oca2  initiatives  would 
dissipate  the  power  that  Common  Cause  can 
exert  when  all  members  act  together  " 

Common  Cause's  stand  on  Issues  also  be- 
lies the  claim  to  nonpartls&nshlp.  Follow- 
ing up  on  charges  by  Newsweek  columnist 
Stewart  Alsop  and  Washing^ton  Post  column- 
ist Kenneth  Crawford  that  there  are  no  dif- 
ferences on  the  Issues  between  Common 
Cause  and  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  (ADA) ,  Monday  put  the  question  to 
both  organizations.  The  answer  was  the 
same :  Neither  could  think  of  one  major  issue 
on  which  the  other  differed  substantially.  "I 
think  there  are  some,"  ADA  Press  Secretary 
Sarah  Trott  told  Monday,  "but  I  can't  think 
of  one  specifically."  Special  Assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  Common  Cause,  Thomas 
Mathews,  said  essentially  the  same  thing 
only  a  little  more  colorfully. 

Not  only  do  Common  Cause's  positions  fol- 


low the  liberal  Democrat  line,  but  they  also 
are  even  lobbied  for  on  Capitol  Hill  by  Demo- 
crats. Four  out  of  five  of  Common  Cause's 
registered  lobbyists  are  Democrats.  They  are : 
John  Lagomarcino,  who  wouldn'  admit  to 
Monday  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  said 
he  voted  for  Hvimphrey  In  '68  and  Johnson 
in  '64;  Jack  Moskowitz,  formerly  with  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— put  there  by  the  Democrat  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Philip  Hart;  Wayne  Horvitz;  and 
Ed  Anderson,  formerly  with  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation.  Anderson, 
when  asked  if  a  Democrat,  said:  "Please  don't 
ask  that."  But  when  pressed,  he  said  he  was 
a  Democrat.  The  lone  Republican  lobbyist  Is 
Lowell  Beck. 

How  Common  Cause  got  Into  one  issue,  the 
seniority  system,  has  been  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  which  said  the  organization 
took  on  the  controversy  after  Gardner.  Lago- 
marcino and  Pete  Edelman,  a  former  staff 
aide  to  Sen.  Kennedy,  "scouted  around  Cap- 
itol Hill  talking  with  such  Congressmen  as 
Donald  Fraser.  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  head 
of  the  liberal  Democratic  Study  Group." 

Seeking  a  Common  Cause  member's  opin- 
ion as  to  the  partisanship  or  nonpartlsanship 
of  the  organization,  Monday  spoke  with  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Herr  of  Yakima,  Washington.  Mrs.  Hen- 
was  chosen  at  random  from  mat«rlal  in  a 
Common  Cause  press  kit  quoting  her  on  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Herr  told 
Monday:  "I  think  Common  Cause  does  lean 
toward  the  liberal  Democrats  on  the  issues. 
And  I  think  if  they  are  partisan,  and  I  con- 
cede it  looks  as  if  they  are  getting  that  way, 
I  believe  they  should  say  so." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Star  laet 
month.  Common  Cause  member  E.  D.  Gibson 
announced  his  resignation  from  the  group 
saying:  "The  bloom  is  so  soon  departed  .  .  . 
Common  Cause  .  .  .  is  found  wanting.  It  has 
taken  the  easy  turn  in  becoming  another 
anti-government  organization  opposing  the 
national  policy  in  the  Far  Bast." 

In  recent  weeks,  other  information  has 
come  to  light  which  seriously  weakens  Com- 
mon Cause's  pretenses  to  nonpartlsanship. 
These  include: 

The  revelation  that  the  organization  al- 
lowed the  Democratic  National  Committee  to 
use  part  of  Its  membership  list  to  raise  funds. 
Gardner  later  expressed  regret  over  the  in- 
cident causing  RNC  Chmn.  Bob  Dole  to  ask 
if  Gardner  was  embarrassed  "because  he 
goofed  or  because  he  was  caught?" 

Reports  in  the  Albuquerque  Journal  that 
Anne  Wexler,  a  veteran  of  the  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy and  Joe  Duffey  campaigns,  is  heading 
a  voting  rights  division  for  Common  Cause. 
The  Journal  also  reported  that  she  Is  push- 
ing reforms  contained  In  the  report  Issued 
by  the  Democratic  Nat'l  Committee's  con- 
vention reform  commission  headed  by  Sen. 
George  McGovem.  David  Mixner,  also  a 
veteran  of  the  McCarthy  campaign  and  a 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  organizer. 
Is  working  for  Common  Cause  on  a  pilot  proj- 
ect on  the  relationship  between  corpora- 
tions, regulatory  agencies  and  state  legisla- 
tures, the  Journal  reported.  Craig  Barnes,  a 
defeated  Democratic  House  candidate,  l8 
working  with  Mixner. 

A  report  in  the  leftist  New  Republic  ma- 
gazine that  Common  Cause  is  "serving  as  a 
half-way  house  for  backers  of  Presidential 
candidates  who  haven't  announced,  such  as 
Sen.  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa."  The  magazine 
also  reported  that  while  Common  Cause 
boasts  of  its  nonpartlsanship,  in  the  early 
weeks  of  Its  formation  "rumors  were  fiylng 
about  that  Common  Cause  was  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  third  party  .  .  ."  The  New 
Republic  reported  that  Gardner  enjoys  for- 
mer Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy;  "He  thinks  that 
every  time  the  former  Senator  opens  his 
mouth,  he  says  something,  which  is  unusual 
in  Washington." 

A  report  In  Human  Events  that  the  PR  firm 
of  Doyle,  Bane  and  Bernbach,  which  handled 
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LBJ's   campalgD   In    1964   la   providing  fr4a 
services  to  Ckjmmon  Cause.  j 

To  sum  up,  the  question  about  Commcii 
Cause  Is  not  whether  It  has  the  right  to  en)- 
ploy  whoever  It  wtuits  or  take  whatever  posi- 
tions It  wants.  What  is  at  Issue  Is  whether  tl»e 
organization  should  hire  partisan  Individuate 
In  prominent  [x)sltlons  and  take  p&rtlsao 
political  positions  while  at  the  same  tlcoB 
calling  Itself  nonpartisan.  As  Stewart  Alsot) 
put  It:  "I'm  not  arguing  whether  the  dot^ 
Democrats  and  Common  Cause  are  right  <M 
wrong.  My  point  Is  that  a  spade  really  doos 
occasionally  need  to  be  called  a  spade.  And 
John  Gardner,  who  Is  undoubtedly  an  e^ 
mlrable  fellow.  Is  no  more  the  head  of  ti 
nonpartisan  citizen's  lobby  than  I  am.  Het 
the  head  of  a  lobby  for  liberal  Democrats-^ 
which,  of  course,  he  has  every  right  to  be.f 
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ARIZONA     FIRST     TO     IMI 

THE  1970  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  AC 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  just  a  yeai 
ago  last  Friday,  on  April  30,  1970,  thJ 
Senate  passed  S.  1461,  a  bill  to  improvi 
the  quality  of  criminal  Justice  in  Amer] 
ica  by  improving  and  expanding  the  sysj 
tem  of  public  support  of  defense  legal  as4 
sistance  for  individuals  who  are  finan-l 
daily  unable  to  obtain  counsel  in  crimi-i 
nal  cases.  That  bill  amending  the  Crim-t 
inal  Justice  Act  of  1964  was  originallj* 
introduced  on  March  10,  1969.  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)] 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold-j 
WATiR) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  and  myself.  The  Con- 
sUtutional  Rights  Subcommittee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  bill  before  thq 
Senate  passed  it  and  sent  it  to  the  House; 
It  was  signed  into  law  on  October  14h 
1970.  after  long  and  deliberate  House 
consideration.  It  is  one  of  the  most  care-i 
fully  scrutinized  proposals  in  the  crim-i 
inal  Justice  field  ever  to  undergo  the  leg-i 
Islative  process. 

Among  other  things.  S.  1461  authorJ 
ized  the  creation  of  Federal  public  de-i 
fender  organizations  in  areas  with  a  high] 
volume  of  criminal  cases.  At  a  ceremonyl 
In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  last  Friday  afternoon 
at  4  o'clock,  the  UJS.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Arizona  became  the  flrsti 
district  to  Implement  that  provision  ofl 
the  amended  Criminal  Justice  Act. 

Mr.  President,   this  is  a  noteworthy' 
accomplishment.  I  believe  It  is  appropri- 
ate to  commend  the  many  members  of 
the  bench  and  bar  in  Arizona  who  have 
been  the  first  to  seize  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  new  law  to  strengthen ! 
the  meaning   and    effect   of   the  sixth 
amendment  gu-'rantee  of  assistance  of 
counsel.  I  think  it  is  especially  fitting  to 
mention  two  particular  gentlemen  from 
Phoenix  whose  dedication  and  hard  work 
have  made  this  important  step  possible 
In  Arizona. 

Judge  Walter  E.  Craig,  senior  judge 
of  the  Phoenix  division  of  the  UJS.  Dis-  ' 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  ' 
has  been  a  driving  force  in  implementing 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  and  in  ! 
evaluating  that  act's  operation.  In  addi-  ' 
tlon,  he  has  been  particularly  helpful  in 
suggesting  changes  in  the  act  so  that  it  \ 
could  meet  today's  increased  demands  In 
the  field  of  criminal  justice.  ! 

Mr.  Tom  Karas,  through  his  devoted  > 
and  able  service  as  director  of  the  Mari- 


copa County  office  of  Federal  criminal 
defense  in  Phoenix,  has  made  it  possible 
for  Congress  to  examine  closely  a  model 
criminal  defender  organization  which 
renders  effective  legal  representation  to 
poor  criminal  suspects.  He  is  eminently 
well  qualified  to  assume  his  new  role  in 
Arizona  as  the  first  Federal  public  de- 
fender under  the  amended  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act. 

By  their  actions,  including  a  great  deal 
of  unselfish  service  to  my  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  in  its  hearings  on 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  Judge  Craig 
and  Mr.  Karas  have  helped  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  improving  the  quality  of 
defense  services  for  the  poor  both  in  Ari- 
zona and  in  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  a 
prompt  and  affirmative  response  to  this 
important  legislation.  That  response  and 
others  which  will  soon  follow  imder  the 
new  law  will  do  much  to  enhance  the 
meaning  of  the  right  to  counsel  provided 
by  the  sixth  amendment  and  to  strength- 
en one  of  the  most  fundamental  elements 
of  our  criminal  justice  system. 


U.S.   INTET.TJOENCE   ACTIVITIES   IN 
PURSUIT  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  there  has  developed  In 
this  country  a  growing  debate  over 
whether  a  democracy  such  as  the  United 
States  should  engage  in  undercover  in- 
telligence activities  in  pursuit  of  its  own 
national  security.  In  these  days,  when  all 
agencies  of  authority  are  coming  under 
heavy  fire,  many  critics  would  like  us  to 
believe  that  effective  intelligence  work, 
involving  many  methods  of  surveillance, 
is  incomi>atible  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  great  national  need  for  maintain- 
ing organizations  such  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  seems  to  receive  very 
slight  attention  from  the  self-styled 
critics  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  spectrum. 

To  listen  to  some  of  these  liberals  talk 
and  complain  you  would  think  that  there 
was  some  easy  tmd  accessible  substitute 
for  law  enforcement  and  for  intelligence 
information  concerning  the  activities  of 
those  who  would  imdermine  our  national 
security  and  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
society. 

Recently.  Director  Richard  Helms,  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  dealt 
with  this  vital  subject  in  his  first  public 
speech  since  he  became  Director  in  1966. 
He  addressed  his  remarks  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Washington  and  presented  a  vigorous 
denial  of  charges  that  the  CIA  consti- 
tutes an  "invisible  government"  which  Is 
a  law  unto  itself,  engaged  in  provocative 
covert  activities  repugnant  to  a  demo- 
cratic society  and  subject  to  no  controls. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Helm's  speech  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  pertinent  excerpts 
from  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordei^ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


Sats  CIA's  Dircctor:  "We,  Too,  Are 
Honorable  Men" 
(Note. — Richard  Helms,  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  defended  the 
role  of  intelligence-gathering  In  a  democ- 
racy In  his  first  public  speech  since  he  be- 
came Director  In  1966.  Here  are  excerpts 
from  his  address,  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington.) 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  today  about  the  place  of  an  intelligence 
service  In  a  democratic  government.  In  doing 
so,  I  recognize  that  there  Is  a  paradox  which 
I  hope  can  be  dispelled: 

On  the  one  hand,  I  can  aseiire  you  that  the 
quality  of  foreign  Intelligence  available  to 
the  United  States  Government  In  1971  is 
better  than  It  has  ever  been  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  a  time  when  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  self-evident  that  our  Govern- 
ment must  be  kept  fully  Informed  on  foreign 
developments,  there  Is  a  persistent  and  grow- 
ing body  of  criticism  which  questions  the 
need  and  the  propriety  for  a  democratic  so- 
ciety to  have  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  occasional  criti- 
cism of  CIA's  performance — the  question  of 
whether  we  gave  advance  warning  of  this 
coup  or  that  revolt,  or  how  accurately  we 
forecast  the  outcome  of  an  election  or  a  mili- 
tary operation. 

By  necessity.  Intelligence  organizations  do 
not  publish  the  extent  of  their  knowledge, 
and  we  neither  confirm  nor  deny  challenges 
of  this  nature.  We  answer  to  those  we  serve 
In  the  Government. 

What  I  am  referring  to  are  the  assertions 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  an 
"Invisible  government" — a  law  unto  Itself, 
engaged  In  provocative  covert  activities  re- 
pugnant to  a  democratic  society,  and  subject 
to  no  controls. 

This  Is  an  outgrowth,  I  suppose,  of  an 
Inherent  American  distaste  for  the  peace- 
time gathering  ol  Intelligence.  Our  mission. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  thoughtful  Americans, 
may  appear  to  be  In  conflict  with  some  of  the 
traditions  and  Ideals  of  our  free  society.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  tigree  with  this  view,  but 
I  respect  It.  It  Is  quite  another  matter  when 
some  of  our  critics — taking  advantage  of  the 
traditional  silence  of  those  engaged  In  Intel- 
ligence— say  things  that  are  either  vicious,  or 
Just  plain  silly.  .  .  . 

As  a  general  rule  we  are  silent,  becaxise  we 
must  maintain  the  security  of  our  Intelli- 
gence operations,  but  we  also  recognize  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  legiti- 
mate Interest  In  every  arm  of  their  Govern- 
ment. There  Is,  fortunately,  enough  fact  In 
the  open  record,  and  In  the  pertinent  legisla- 
tion, to  meet  that  public  Interest.  .  .  . 

Ironically,  our  efforts  to  obtain  foreign 
Intelligence  In  this  country  have  generated 
some  of  the  more  virulent  criticism  of  the 
Ontral  InteUlgence  Agency.  It  U  a  fact  that 
we  have,  as  I  said,  no  domestic  security  role, 
but  If  there  Is  a  chance  that  a  private  Amer- 
ican citizen  traveling  abroad  has  acquired 
foreign  Information  that  can  be  useful  to  the 
American  policy-maker,  we  are  certainly 
going  to  try  to  Interview  him.  If  there  Is  a 
competent  young  graduate  student  who  Is 
Interested  In  working  for  the  United  States 
Government,  we  may  well  try  to  hire  him. 

The  trouble  Is  that  to  those  who  Insist  on 
seeing  us  as  a  pernicious  and  pervasive  secret 
government,  our  words  "Interview"  and 
"hire"  translate  Into  suborn,  subvert,  and 
seduce,  or  something  worse.  We  use  no  com- 
pulsion. If  a  possible  source  of  Information 
does  not  want  to  talk  to  us,  we  go  away 
quietly.  .  .  . 

And  so  I  come  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  reconciling  the  security  needs  of  an 
Intelligence  service  with  the  basic  principles 
of  our  democratic  society.  And  the  root  of  the 
problem  Is  secrecy,  because  it  Is  axiomatic 
that  an  Intelligence  service — whatever  type 
of  government  It  serves — must  wrap  Itself  In 
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as  much  secrecy  as  possible  In  order  to  op- 
erate effectively. .  . .  Nations  have  vital  secrets 
they  are  determined  to  keep  secret.  They 
surround  them  with  the  greatest  possible  se- 
curity, and  they  play  rough  In  preserving 
those  defenses.  Accordingly,  the  InteUlgenoa 
service  which  Is  assigned  to  obtain  this  in- 
formation must  begin  by  looking  to  its  own 
security. 

If,  at  the  outset  of  our  operation,  the  op- 
position can  Identify  the  agents  Involved,  or 
the  means  we  propose  to  use.  the  enterprise 
Is  doomed  from  the  start. 

If,  at  the  conclusion,  we  disclose  how  much 
we  know,  the  opposition  is  handed  on  a  plat- 
ter highly  damaging  indications  of  how  and 
where  we  obtained  the  information.  In  what 
way  his  security  Is  vulnerable,  and  who  may 
have  helped  us.  He  can  seal  off  the  breach  In 
his  defenses,  roll  up  the  agents,  and  shut  off 
the  flow  of  information. 

If  any  signiflcant  portion  of  our  secret  or- 
ganization Is  exposed.  It  gives  the  opposition 
a  starting  point  to  wwk  against  us.  That  is 
why  we  seek  to  preserve  a  secrecy  which,  I 
should  note.  Is  honored  without  question  in 
many  thoroughly  democratic  countries. 

I  cannot,  then,  give  you  an  easy  answer  to 
the  objections  raised  by  those  who  consider 
InteUlgence  work  incompatible  with  demo- 
cratic principles.  The  nation  must  to  a  degree 
take  it  on  faith  that  we,  too,  are  honorable 
men  devoted  to  her  service. . . . 

I  can  assure  you  that  what  I  have  asked 
you  to  take  on  faith,  the  elected  ofHcials  of 
the  United  States  Government  watch 
over  extensively.  Intensively,  and  con- 
tinuously. .  . . 

In  short,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
is  not  and  cannot  be  its  own  master.  It  is  the 
servant  of  the  United  States  Government, 
undertaking  what  the  Government  asks  it  to 
do,  under  the  directives  and  controls  the 
Government  has  established.  We  make  no 
foreign  policy. 

We  are,  after  all.  a  part  of  this  democracy, 
and  we  believe  in  it.  We  would  not  want  to 
see  our  work  distort  its  values  and  Its  prin- 
ciples. We  propose  to  adapt  Intelllgenoe  to 
American  society,  not  vice  versa. 


RELIEF  TO  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  East  Pak- 
istan may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  famine 
of  shocking  proportions  unless  this 
country  acts  immediately  to  help  get  in- 
ternational relief  operations  underway. 

These  are  the  facts. 

East  Pakistan  cannot,  imder  the  best 
of  circumstances,  grow  enough  food  to 
feed  its  people.  It  is  dependent  on  food 
imports.  Those  imports  have  been  cut 
off  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  there 
late  in  March.  It  is  reported  that  200,000 
tons  of  wheat  sent  by  the  United  States 
have  not  ^n  unloaded  or  distributed 
since  the  mJ[j«r  port  of  Chittagong  was 
closed  down  by  atrial  bombardment  and 
work  stoppages.  Food^  stockpiles,  never 
large,  are  dwindling  day  by  day.  Even 
when  and  if  the  food  shipments  are  un- 
loaded, there  is  no  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  moved  to  the  areas  which  need 
them  most.  As  a  result  of  the  civil  dis- 
turbances there,  rail  and  road  facilities 
have  been  seriously  disrupted. 

In  1943,  when  the  food  import  require- 
ments of  the  region  were  less  massive 
than  they  are  now.  a  famine  occurred  in 
which  more  than  1  million  Bengalis  per- 
ished when  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
Burma  cut  off  food  shipments.  The  re- 
quirement for  food  from  outside  the  re- 
gion is  now  almost  three  times  what  it 


was  then.  Some  observers  estimate  that 
10  to  30  million  may  starve  to  death 
should  famine  conditions  develop  there 
now  as  a  result  of  barriers  to  food  Im- 
ports. In  addition,  medical  and  other 
public  health  service  has  been  radically 
disrupted  by  the  Pakistan  Army  cam- 
paign in  the  area. 

The  cyclones  of  last  year  left  tragic 
misery  and  loss  of  human  life  in  its  wake. 
The  survivors  of  this  natural  calamity 
must  now  try  to  survive  a  manmade 
disaster. 

Last  month,  representatives  of  tbe  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
flew  to  Karachi  to  request  the  Pakistani 
authorities  to  permit  them  to  enter  East 
Pakistan  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  re- 
lief requirements  there.  They  were 
turned  away. 

I  have  therefore  joined  other  Senators, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican,  in  urg- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  instruct 
the  American  Representative  at  the  Pak- 
istan Consortiiun  talks  in  Paris  to  refuse 
further  foreign  exchange  assistance  and 
to  ask  other  donors  to  do  likewise  unless 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  first,  moimts 
an  immediate  emergency  relief  effort  in 
the  East  commensurate  with  potential 
needs  and  second,  grants  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  ob- 
servers entry  to  East  Pakistan  to  plan  co- 
ordinated international  food  distribution 
and  medical  relief  efforts  with  Pakistani 
authorities. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  narrow  po- 
litical pressures  be  applied  to  the  Pakis- 
tani Government.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  urging  only  that  American  economic 
assistance,  in  all  its  forms,  serve  what 
must  always  be  its  essential  purpose: 
helping  to  preserve  and  enhance  life 
Itself. 

The  time  for  deliberation  and  assess- 
ment by  the  administration  is  past.  The 
people  of  East  Pakistan  are  not  planting 
the  crops  they  will  need  in  the  months  to 
come.  They  are  not  able  to.  America  and 
other  concerned  nations  must  take  con- 
certed efforts  and  apply  «dl  appropriate 
pressures  to  deal  with  famine  and  starva- 
tion there.  We  can  do  no  less  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  stand  for  the  humanitarian 
principles  we  have  always  espoused.  In 
this  area  where  political  crisis  has  raised 
the  specter  of  further  deprivation  and 
want,  business  as  usual  is  not  an  ade- 
quate response.  Let  us  act  now,  before 
the  savage  statistics  of  death  and  himger 
become  daily  headlines. 


ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day morning's  editoral  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  contains  a  short  essay 
on  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  is- 
sue on  which  hearings  were  held  agam 
last  week  in  the  Senate  and  are  being 
held  this  week  in  the  other  body. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  indication  of  the  widespread 
popular  support  that  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives have  for  a  boimtlful  settlement.  To 
that  end,  I  ask  unanimous  censent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Waalilngton  Poet.  May  4,  10711 
Land  for  Alaska's  Nattvxs 

Although  most  Americans  no  longer  live 
on  the  land,  or  even  have  a  feel  for  It.  land 
is  BtUl  a  precious  value  for  many  citizens 
whose  culture  and  economy  depend  on  It. 
For  some  60,000  natives  of  Alaska — Indians. 
Eskimos  and  Aleuts — both  the  sacred  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestors  and  their  present 
needs  are  based  on  land.  Because  Congress 
has  never  settled  the  land  claims  of  the  na- 
tives—going back  to  the  Organic  Act  of 
1884 — the  Issue  has,  like  much  of  Alaska  it- 
self, remained  In  deep  freeze. 

A  thaw  now  appears  on  the  way.  In  early 
April,  President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  a  biU 
that  would  deed  the  natives  40  million  acres 
of  land  and  authorize  cash  payment  of  »i00 
million  over  20  years  and  a  maximum  of  $500 
mlUlon  In  oU  and  mineral  royalties.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  Is  constructive  and 
boimtlful.  Moreover,  it  Illustrates  that  fed- 
eral officials  working  on  the  project  are  open- 
minded;  their  earlier  land  claim  proposals, 
for  example,  offered  only  rock  bottom  frac- 
tions of  tne  40  million  acres. 

Although  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives, a  statewide  organization  represent- 
ing the  state's  200  native  vUlages  agrees  that 
the  administration's  bill  Is  a  step  forward.  It 
irslsts  that  a  more  Just  settlement  would  be 
60  million  acres.  This  view  Is  shared  by  .3en. 
Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma  and  1 1  other  sena- 
tors who  have  Introduced  a  blU  to  that  end. 
Th*?  60  mUllon  flgiire  Is  not  a  land  grab,  but 
comes  from  a  very  modest  estimate  by  the 
natives  themselves  on  what  they  need  for 
fishing,  hunting  and  bare  subsistence.  As 
Senator  McQovern  points  out,  although  the 
natives  now  niake  up  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  population,  their  land  claims  for  60 
million  acres  is  approximately  only  16  per 
cent  of  Alaskan  territory. 

As  this  Issue  is  debated  in  Congress  In 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  final  legislation  Is 
drawn  up,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  lost  In  the 
abstract  mathematics  and  think  that  that 
is  aU.  It  isn't.  Poverty  In  Alaska  is  perhaps 
the  most  crushing  in  America;  few  natives 
escape  the  shocking  conditions  of  a  high 
mortality  rate,  high  Joblessness  and  poor 
education.  At  a  time  when  national  leaders 
are  trying  both  to  find  ways  to  keep  people 
off  welfare  and  to  persuade  them  to  stay  on 
the  land  away  from  the  crowded  cities.  It 
woiUd  seem  fortunate  that  here  is  one 
group — the  Alaska  natives — who  want  to  do 
Just  that:  earn  their  own  living  on  their 
own  land.  The  administration's  proposal 
and  the  improvement  offered  by  the  Hams 
bill  have  this  In  mind. 


FIRST  REGULAR  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY MEETING  OF  THE  OAS  IN  SAN 
JOSE,  COSTA  RICA 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Easter  recess,  I  had  planned  to  attend 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  first  regular 
general  assembly  meeting  of  the  OAS  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  following  my 
consultations  with  Mexican  President 
Luis  Echeverria  and  other  Mexican  and 
American  officials  in  Mexico  City. 

I  was  unable  to  attend  these  opening 
sessions.  I  authorized  a  regular  member 
of  my  staff  who  accompanied  me  to 
Mexico  City,  Kenneth  A.  Guenther  to  at- 
tend these  meetings  as  an  observer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
port on  this  important  meeting  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Thx  First  Reguxak  Session  of  the  Oenkbai. 

ASSSMBLT   or  THX   OBGANIZATION   OF  AMHU-j 

CAN  States  I 

Atuched  Is  a  brief  report  on  the  opening 
three  days  (AprU  14-17)  of  the  First  Regular 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  which  you  au- 
thorized me  to  attend.  These  opening  ses- 
sions were  devoted  to  procedural  matters  in- 
cluding the  adoption  of  the  agenda  and  to 
the  statements  of  the  President  of  Costa 
Blca,  Jose  Flgureres;  the  Secretary  Genera) 
of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant;  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  OAS,  Galo  Plaza;  th< 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Wll- 
Uam  P.  Rogers,  and  the  Foreign  Mlnlsten 
of  the  assembled  American  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  OAS.  Galo  Plaza,  and 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  and  Latin  Amerl-^ 
can  delegations  personally  expressed  thel^ 
regret  that  you  were  unable  to  attend  thU 
meeting  In  your  edacity  as  the  designated 
representative  of  the  United  States  Senate.  ( 
Per  your  Instruction,  I  distributed  th« 
paper  you  prepared  entitled  "Looking  To4 
ward  a  GATT  for  Private  Foreign  Invest* 
ment"  to  selected  delegations.  A  copy  of  thl| 
.paper  is  appended  to  my  report  on  th# 
■  meeting. 

The  Importance  of  the  First  Regiilar  Sesj 
slon  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Orgaf 
nlzatlon  of  American  States  was  signaled  b* 
the  presence  of  the  Secretary -General  of  thi 
United  Nations,  U  Thant,  and  the  prestige  w 
the  V£.  delegation  headed  by  the  Secretart 
of  State.  WtlUam  Rogers. 

The  adoption  of  the  agenda  was  not  roul 
tine  as  It  frequently  Is  at  such  a  meeting. 
Colombia  and  Costa  Rica  proposed  an  agenda 
Item  entitled:  "Consideration  of  measures 
designed  to  implement  the  provisions  ojT 
Chapter  VI  of  the  Declaration  of  President^ 
of  America,  issued  In  Punta  del  Este,  Uru(- 
guay  In  1967  for  the  elimination  of  unnecesj- 
sary  military  expenditures."  The  addition 
this  agenda  item  was  approved  by  a  21-0  v 
with  Brazil  and  Peru  abstaining  after 
Thant  condemned  as  "Inexplicable  and  ine 
cusabe"  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  the  worl^ 
are  spending  200  billion  dollars  a  year  on  de^ 
fense  and  weaponry  "when  so  much  crying 
misery  Is  waiting  for  compassion,  concern  ano 
correction  all  over  the  world."  U  Thank 
added  that  the  "alternatives  are  so  exciting 
and  urgent:  to  alleviate  poverty,  to  enhan<» 
the  education  of  all.  to  provide  better  healtfi 
and  housing,  to  preserve  and  embellish  o\^ 
natural — environment.  .  .  .  We  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  wisdom  embodied  In  t 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  and  It 
hoped  that  this  may  well  be  the  entrance 
a  new  royal  road  for  humanity." 

United  States  trade  and  aid  policies  webe 
a  matter  of  Intense  concern  at  the  meeting. 
This  concern  was  symbolized  In  Brazil's  ef- 
fort to  have  the  meeting  consider  the  in- 
stitutional structure  of  the  OAS  as  It  relates 
to  the  consideration  of  trade  matters.  Th^s 
concern  was  forcefully  put  forward  In  tbe 
opening  statement  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  OAS  (Mr.  Galo  Plaza).  He  Indicate^ 
that  lAtln  American  countries  were  Increas- 
ingly disillusioned  with  their  relations  with 
rich  countries  and  particularly  with  tne 
United  States  because  of  ( 1 )  declining  levels 
of  financial  cooperation,  (2)  loan  conditions 
that  have  the  net  effect  of  increasing  tl^e 
already  heavy  debt  burden  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  (3)  marketing  restrictions  anjd 
(4)  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  and  usiijg 
technology.  These  criticisms  were  echoed  In 
the  statement  of  Costa  Rlcan  Presldeat 
Flgueras  and  In  the  statements  of  other  (if 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  other  Latin  Amei  - 
can  nations. 

The  distinguished  and  large  United  Stat  s 
delegation  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Sta'« 
William  P.  Rogers  and  Included  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  A.  Meyer  and  tie 


U.S.    Ambassador    to    the    Organization    of 
American  States  Joseph  J.  Jova. 

In  his  excellent  opening  statement  of  April 
15.  Secretary  Rogers  reviewed  the  progres- 
sion of  our  relations  with  Latin  America  and 
announced  that  consultations  would  be  Ini- 
tiated immediately  "vrtth  a  view  to  the  early 
Introduction  of  legislation  to  grant  develop- 
ing countries  generalized  tariff  preferences 
on  a  wide  range  of  products,  including  the 
500  Items  requested  by  Latin  America.  The 
Admlnlslratlon  will  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  secure  enactment  of  this  legislation." 
Secretary  Rogers  made  this  statement  in  the 
context  of  the  United  States  continuing  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  of  freer  trade  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  "Latin  America  par- 
ticularly needs  an  open  market  In  the  United 
States." 

Secretary  Rogers  In  addressing  himself  to 
the  foreign  assistance  outlook  stated  cate- 
gorically that  "the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  assistance  for  Latin  America  is 
undiminished.  Otit  reorganization  or  foreign 
aKlstance.  far  from  lessening  that  commit- 
ment, is  Intended  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  fulfill  it  more  effectively." 

The  Issue  that  was  not  on  the  formal 
agenda  of  the  meeting,  but  which  was  under 
considerable  discussion  in  the  corridors  con- 
cerned the  eventual  effect  of  the  future  rela- 
tions between  the  Orgaiiizatlon  of  American 
States  and  Cuba  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  The  diplomatic  moves  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China  heightened  the  specula- 
tion. However,  it  must  be  noted  that  Rdel 
Castro's  exceedingly  hard-line  statement  of 
April  19  apparently  rejected  any  move  to- 
ward normalization  of  relations  at  this  time. 


Looking   Toward   a   GATT   for   Private 

Foreign  Investment 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts) 

In  the  course  of  the  1960s,  there  has  been 
a  vast  expansion  of  International  produc- 
tion. International  production  is  generally 
defined  as  production  by  companies  whose 
ownership  and/ or  control  Is  located  in  one 
country,  with  production  facilities  in  an- 
other. A  number  of  experts  have  suggested 
that  "international  business  is  now  the  dom- 
inant factor  in  determining  changes  tn  the 
pattern  of  world  exports  as  well  as  capital 
flows." 

As  more  and  more  of  world  trade  has  be- 
come directly  related  to  International  pro- 
duction, and  thus  to  the  multinational  en- 
terprise, there  have  been  various  reactions. 
Some  of  these  have  been  based  on  the  anal- 
ysis of  Servan-Schreiber's  "Le  Defl  Amerl- 
caln,"  which  suggests  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  American  Industrial  presence 
in  Europe,  and  stresses  the  increasing  In.ibll- 
ity  even  of  highly  industrialized  nations  to 
compete  In  the  fields  of  advanced  technology. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  reactions,  chiefly  focused  in  Latin 
America,  which  have  expressed  a  concern 
with  the  direct  investment  of  American  com- 
panies In  Latin  America,  as  well  as  with  the 
Increasing  trend  toward  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment by  companies  domiciled  in  Western 
Europe  and  In  Japan.  Suggestions,  such  as 
that  of  Professors  Hirschman  and  Vernon  for 
a  "disinvestment  corporation"  or  for  a  policy 
of  gradual  disinvestment,  have  been  made, 
ana  these  suggestions  have  found  a  measure 
of  expression  in  certain  clauses  of  the  re- 
cently adopted  Andean  Code.  It  is  nonethe- 
less clear  that  increase  In  productivity  which 
is  essential,  particularly  In  view  of  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  in  Latin  America 
which  Aie  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Preblsch,  require 
more  rather  than  less  investment  in  pro- 
ductivity facilities;  and  that  the  resources, 
financial,  msmagerlal  and  technological,  must 
come  largely  from  the  private  sector  and  to 
a  considerable  extent,  from  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment. 

Latin  America  Is  thus  to  a  certain  extent 


caught  between  the  domestic  need  for  in- 
creased development  and  employment  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  fear  of  domination  of  a 
country's  policies  and  exploitation  of  its  in- 
dustrial resources  by  foreign  enterprises  of 
great  economic  size. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this 
dichotomy  is  as  clear  as  above  stated.  The 
problems  are  alleviated  by  many  factors.  One 
of  these  is  the  increasing  generalization  of 
technical  skills  and  knowhow,  so  that  in- 
dustrial enterprises  can  be  established  with- 
out necessarily  relying  upon  a  technology 
which  Is  the  proprietary  possession  of  a  for- 
eign direct  investor.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
Ijertise  necessary  to  build  a  steel  mill  Is  now 
generally  available,  and  the  question  of 
capital  Investment  can  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  availability  of  technology. 

A  second  mitigating  factor  Is  the  Increas- 
ing internationalization  of  production  with 
the  consequence  that  new  Investment  from 
abroad  In  Latin  America  comes  to  a  substan- 
tial extent  from  Europe  and  Japan,  rather 
than  solely  from  the  U.S..  thus  lessening 
the  fear  of  excessive  domination  by  com- 
panies domiciled  In  the  U.S.  Moreover,  In- 
vestments are  being  made  by  smaller  enter- 
prises, as  these  discover  the  desirability  of 
geographic  diversification.  Most  Important.  In 
a  number  of  Instances,  the  domestic  Investors 
in  Latin  American  countries  have  bought  out 
their  former  foreign  partners,  and  have  in 
many  cases  transformed  licensing  arrange- 
ments into  wholly-owned  and  Indigenous 
Latin  American  enterprises. 

Nonetheless,  there  remain  problems  which 
deserve  discussion  in  a  calm  and  regular 
forum.  For  example,  questions  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Andean  Code  need  discussion 
among  the  American  states. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  a  number  of 
discussions  of  these  problems  of  interpreta- 
tion as  well  as  of  the  more  basic  problem  of 
the  relationship  between  foreign  Investment, 
international  production  and  the  national 
objectives.  In  forums  such  as  the  special 
U.N.-sponsored  meeting  in  Amsterdam  in 
early  1969,  the  recent  meetings  in  Rome,  the 
preceding  Medellin  meeting,  etc.  What  is 
needed,  however.  Is  a  continuing  forum  in 
which  these  problems  can  be  discussed  on 
an  organized  and  regular  basis,  free  of  either 
a  sense  of  crisis  or  the  discontinuity  which 
arises  from  special  conferences  with  a  shift- 
ing group  of  participants. 

I  would  suggest  that  It  would  be  of  mu- 
tual interest  to  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  to  convene  a  high-level  meeting  that 
would  look  toward  the  evolution  of  a  con- 
tinent-wide foreign  private  Investment  pol- 
icy which  must  safegusird.  of  course,  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  each  country. 

Perhaps  such  a  meeting  could  then  com- 
mission a  small  group  of  Americans  of  un- 
impeachable integrity  and  repute  who  are 
representatives  of  the  entire  Inter-American 
system  thoroughly  to  review  this  matter  with 
a  view  toward  defining  the  foreign  capital, 
technological  and  managerial  Inputs  required 
by  Latin  America  over  the  next  decade.  These 
Americans  would  be  free  to  work  without 
preconceived  notions  as  to  what  conclusions 
and  policy  recommendations  should  be  made. 
This  definition  of  need  could  then  help  de- 
termine the  type  of  foreign  private  invest- 
ment policy  which  should  be  adopted  and  the 
type  of  mechanism  that  should  be  estab- 
lished toward  the  achievement  of  the  desired 
goals. 

Then  a  small  working  group  might  be  or- 
ganized (say  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cen- 
ter of  Inter-American  Relations)  to  prepare 
proposals  looking  toward  a  future  involve- 
ment with  the  OAS  through  the  CIAP  mech- 
anism and  with  the  Inter-American  Bank. 

Again,  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
problem  does  suggest  the  establishment  of 
a  more  permanent  mechanism  than  the 
highly  useful  ad  hoc  meetings  that  have 
been  held  in  Medellin  and  Rome  where  Latin 
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American  Investment  problems  were  dis- 
cussed by  public  and  private  representatlrea 
of  both  host  and  donor  nations.  It  is  my  view 
that  a  multilateral  mechanism  to  set  forth 
and  help  enforce  principles  and  guidelines 
of  behavior  by  Investor  and  host  has  never 
been  more  essential  If  the  law  of  the  Jungle 
is  not  to  take  over  In  foreign  private  In- 
vestment matters — with  all  the  sad  con- 
sequences this  would  entail  for  International 
and  Inter-Amerlcan  relations. 


THE  MILITARY  DRAFT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  has.  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, revealed  the  reason  that  the 
administration  h£is  fought  to  minimize 
any  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  American 
GI.  He  has  noted  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions that  since  the  Congress  is  un- 
likely to  vote  defense  appropriations 
beyond  the  new  $76  billion  defense  budg- 
et, any  increase  for  the  GI  beyond  the 
minimal  sum  agreed  to  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  require  funds  that  the  mili- 
tary would  like  to  spend  elsewhere.  In 
other  words,  the  administration  is  say- 
ing that  since  the  Congress  will  not  give 
the  Defense  Department  all  the  money 
it  could  spend,  the  shortage  is  going  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  pay  of  privates  and 
other  low-ranking  GI's. 

With  cost  overrims  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  on  defense  contracts, 
with  military  white  elephant  after  white 
elephant  exhausting  the  national  treas- 
luy,  we  are  told  that  any  attempt  at  sav- 
ing must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  GI. 

The  Pentagon  has  often  shown  surer 
sensitivity  to  its  mutuality  of  interest 
with  defense  contractors  than  to  its  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  fairly  with  the 
American  serviceman.  But  this  effort  to 
minimize  the  proposed  increase  in  pay  so 
that  the  money  can  be  drained  away  in 
the  continuing  waste,  is  a  new  high  point 
in  the  perversity  of  Pentagon  reasoning. 

Mr.  President,  Tuesday's  New  York 
Times  contains  an  editorial  which  points 
to  this  same  absurdity  and  outrage.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record., 
as  follows: 

A  Tax  on  GI's 

If  the  Administration  were  to  tell  Congress 
that  since  the  nation  cannot  afford  Its  new 
$76-bllllon  defense  budget,  the  cost  of  new 
arms  would  be  taken  out  of  the  pay  of  pri- 
vates and  other  low-ranking  G.I.'s,  the  law- 
makers would  be  rightly  Indignant. 

But  such  In  Indirect  tax  on  servicemen  is. 
In  effect,  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
proposed  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  accepted  in  endorsing  the 
Administration's  cut-rate  draft  bill,  calling 
for  military  pay  raises  of  only  $987  million. 
Secretary  Laird  vigorously  opposed  much 
larger  Increases  reconunended  by  a  Presiden- 
tial commission  and  endorsed  to  a  substan- 
tial degree  by  the  House  because,  he  said, 
the  money  would  have  to  be  taken  from  other 
defense  funds  and  would  have  "a  very  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  budget." 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Armed  Forces  last  year  urged  In- 
creases totaling  roughly  $3.2  billion  as  a 
means  of  achieving  the  peacetime  goal  of  an 
all-volunteer  force.  In  making  Its  recom- 
mendations, the  commission  argued  that  the 
pay  raises  are  Justified  on  the  grounds  of 
equity  alone.  Existing  pay  scales  In  the  lower 
ranks  are  so  low,  the  conimlsslon  noted,  that 


they  amount  to  a  "tax  In  kind"  on  draftees 
and  draft-Induced  volunteers  who  are  com- 
pelled to  serve  for  wages  substantially  below 
what  they  could  expect  to  command  on  the 
civilian  Job  market. 

For  example,  the  current  monthly  salary 
of  recruits  Is  $134.  Under  the  Administration 
proposal  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  a 
recruit's  pay  would  be  raised  to  $201  per 
month.  The  Presidential  commission  recom- 
mended a  figure  of  $301.  The  Senate  should 
at  least  match  the  Increase  voted  by  the 
House,  which  would  raise  recruit  pay  to  $268 
per  month. 

A  Goverrmient  that  pays  defense  contrac- 
tors billions  of  dollars  In  "cost  overruns"  for 
weapons  can  surely  afford  to  pay  a  living 
wage  to  the  men  it  asks  to  lay  down  their 
lives  In  the  nation's  defense. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  in  my  home  State 
of  Iowa  on  April  23  and  26,  1971.  As  a 
consequence,  I  missed  several  rollcall 
votes  in  connection  with  S.  1557,  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  and  Quality  In- 
tegrated Education  Act  of  1971.  I  ask 
that  the  permanent  Record  show  that 
if  present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows : 

Vote  No.  47  Leg. — Cook  amendment 
No.  55,  requiring  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  attorneys'  fees  in 
instances  where  Federal  courts  rule 
against  such  agencies  for  their  failure  to 
comply  with  this  act  or  for  discrimina- 
tory practices  on  the  basis  of  race — Nay. 

Vote  No.  49  Leg.— Ervin  amendment 
No.  45,  barring  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
by  private  nonprofit  religious  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  religious  train- 
ing— Nay. 

Vote  No.  50  Leg. — Ervin  amendments 
Nos.  49  and  51 — en  bloc — to  bar  the  use 
of  funds  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
which  discriminate  against  teachers  and 
students  on  the  ground  of  religion — in 
addition  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin — Nay. 

Vote  No.  51  Leg. — Ervin  amendment 
No.  41,  conferring  upon  parents  the 
right  to  choose  the  public  schools  which 
their  children  will  attend — Nay. 

Vote  No.  52  Leg. — Ervin  amendment 
No.  42,  prohibiting  the  busing  of  children 
to  change  the  racial  composition  of  a 
public  school — Nay. 

Vote  Ni/.  53  Leg. — Ervin  amendment 
No.  37,  extending  to  all  schoolchildren 
the  right  to  attend  the  public  school 
nearest  their  home — Nay. 

Vote  No.  54  Leg. — Pinal  passage  of 
S.  1557— Aye. 


BOEING  707's  SOLD  TO  AFRICA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  4.  The  article,  entitled  "Arms  Prom 
East,  West  Used  in  Africa,"  was  filed 
from  Luanda.  Angola,  by  Mr.  Jim  Hoag- 
land,  a  veteran  African  correspondent 
for  the  Post  and  a  recent  recipient  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  series  of  articles 
on  Africa.  Mr.  Hoagland  treats  the  ques- 
tion of  arms  and  related  items  sold  by 
outside  countries  for  use  In  the  wars  In 
Portugal's  African  colonies. 

In  spite  of  our  declaration  in  1961  em- 


bargoing the  sales  of  arms  to  Portugal 
for  use  in  that  country's  African  colo- 
nies, we  continue  to  supply  the  planes 
that  fly  Portuguese  soldiers  there. 

In  his  1971  state  of  the  world  mes- 
sage, the  President  made  a  protest 
against  policies  which  serve  colonialism 
in  Africa.  He  said: 

Both  our  statements  and  our  actions  have 
made  It  patently  clear  to  all  concerned  that 
racism  Is  abhorrent  to  the  American  people, 
to  my  administration,  and  to  me  personally. 

We  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  apartheid.  Nor 
can  we  Ignore  the  tensions  created  In  Africa 
by  the  denial  of  political  self-determination. 
We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  foster  equal 
oppcH-tunlty  and  free  political  expression  in- 
stead. We  shall  do  so  on  both  moral  and 
practical  grounds,  for  in  our  view  there  Is  no 
other  so  solution. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoagland's  article 
points  out  some  practical  steps  which 
have  in  fact  been  taken  to  support, 
rather  than  to  oppose,  the  denial  of 
political  self-determination  in  Portu- 
guese colonies.  The  article  notes: 

Two  or  three  times  every  week  the  (Por- 
tuguese] military  charters  Boeing  727  Jet- 
liners from  the  government-owned  airline 
to  transport  troops  to  Mozambique.  Charters 
have  also  been  arranged  In  Boeing  707 's  to 
bring  troops  from  Portugal  to  the  three  terri- 
tories." 

These  are  planes,  Mr.  President,  whose 
sale  was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  Transportes  Aeros  Portuguese. 

Now,  Mr.  Hoagland  continues,  the 
Portuguese  Government  will  not  have  to 
charter  the  planes  from  its  own  airlines. 
In  January,  the  administration  approved 
the  direct  sale  of  two  Boeing  707  "s  to  the 
government. 

This  action  was  defended  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  letter  from  the  State 
Department  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  published  in  Febru- 
ary in  the  Congressional  Record.  A 
spokesman  described  the  sale  as  "deemed 
not  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the  1961 
embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  for  use  by 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  disputes  in 
Portuguese  Africa." 

Portugal's  foreign  minister  Rul  Patricio — 

Mr.  Hoagland  notes : 

Said  flatly  in  a  recent  interview  In  Lisbon 
that  Portugal  would  not  give  any  assur- 
ances about  the  use  of  the  planes. 

"If  I  buy  an  American  car,  can  America  tell 
me  how  I  can  use  it?"  he  asked.  "If  I  want  to 
drive  it  In  Africa,  I  will  drive  It  in  Africa.  The 
Booing  Is  not  an  arm,"  he  said  vrtth  a  smile. 

Hoagland  also  reports  an  American 
diplomat  in  Lisbon  defending  the  sale  in 
the  same  way:  The  airplane  is  not  an 
arm,  and  does  not  fall  under  the  arms 
embargo. 

What  practical  meaning  is  there.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  foreign  policy  which 
would  condemn  colonialism  verbally  and 
support  it  with  material  goods?  Boeing 
707  jetliners  may  not,  strictly  defined, 
be  arms  under  the  terms  of  the  1961 
embargo.  They  may  fall  into  that  gray 
area  that  exists  between  the  Intent  of 
a  measure  and  its  language. 

But  the  airplanes  are  clearly  used  to 
further  repressive  poUcies  in  Africa,  pol- 
icies the  United  States  is  on  record  as 
opposing.  It  will  certainly  be  so  regarded 
by  Africans. 
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In  another  Instance,  last  September  i 
State  Etepartment  spokesman  indicated 
that  the  administration  stood  ready  t« 
approve  sales  of  small,  civilian  aircraft 
to  South  Africa.  This  amounted  to  a 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  Johnsoil 
administration,  which  had  held  thai 
such  aircraft  could  easily  be  adapted  t* 
military  purposes,  that  they  thereby  fell 
into  the  same  grey  category,  and  tha^ 
their  sale  would  not,  therefore,  be  ap| 
proved.  1 

Similarly,  the  administration  ha^ 
failed  to  take  a  strong  stand  against 
Britain's  violation  if  the  South  Africa^ 
arms  embargo  in  its  recent  provision  of 
helicopters  to  the  South  African  Gov4 
enmient.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  believ^ 
we  must  both  maintain  the  arms  emf 
bargo  ourselves  and  seek  to  persuade  ouy 
allies  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
strength  of  purpose  to  this  coimtry's  poU 
Icies  it  wUl  be  determined  by  the  action^ 
we  take,  not  simply  by  declarations  of 
high  moral  purpose. 

If  we  exploit  ambiguities,  take  action^ 
abhorrent  to  the  intent  of  our  declared 
policies— the  world  will  be  aware  of  th^ 
emptiness  of  our  words. 

This  sale  of  Jets  to  Portugal  is  clearly 
such  an  action.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  addressed  this  auesf 
tion  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  African-American  diai 
logues  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  last  month  X 
said  then  that —  I 

We  have  an  obligation  to  try  to  persuad* 
Portugal  to  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity  c^ 
bringing  to  a  prompt  end  her  military  actlvj 
Itles  in  Alrlca  and  to  grant  the  right  of  self* 
determination  to  all  people  In  her  oversea* 
territories. 

If  Portugal  refuses  to  end  her  colonial  polj 
iciea  in  Africa,  we  may  be  confronted  wlt4 
a  hard  choice  between  our  treaty  relation* 
with  Portugal  and  our  Interests  in  the  peace! 
ful  development  of  self-determined  nation* 
in  Africa.  I  hope  they  change  their  pollcie* 
and  we  are  not  fa«ed  with  that  choice.  Bu^ 
If  we  are.  then  we  must  not  operate  on  thf 
automatic  assvmiptlon  that  these  relation! 
with  Portugal  are  more  Important  than  ou^ 
African  Interests  and  responsibilities. 

Neither  our  interests  In  Africa  nor  ou: 
responsibilities  are  weU-served  by  thl. 
sale  of  jets. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  reconsider  and  reverse  its  approval 
of  the  transaction,  before  it  is  completed. 
But  failmg  that,  perhaps  the  best  safe- 
guard against  further  such  action  lies  \s\ 
broadened  public  awareness  of  .such  ac| 
tivities  by  this  country  in  support  of  colo4 
nialism  in  Africa.  i 

To  this  end  the  public  is  well-serve4 
by  sucli  articles  as  Mr.  Honeland's.  t 
commend  him  on  It  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articld 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Akms  Fkom  East,  West  Used  in  Atrica 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Luanda.  Angola. — Communist  and  Westen  i 
countries  are  supplying  Increasingly  sophlstl 
cated  arsenals  to  the  opposing  sides  In  threii 
guerrilla  wars  being  fought  in  Africa. 

Portugal  appears  to  need  little  direct  helji 
from  her  NATO  allies  In  containing  the  blacl ; 
revolts  flaring  across  her  colonies  of  Angola 


Mozambique  and  Portuguese  Oulnea.  But 
whatever  help  Portugal  needs,  she  gets,  and 
the  need  Is  growing. 

Frenoh-made  helicopters  are  becoming 
more  vital  to  the  Portuguese  as  they  switch 
to  more  aggressive  and  mobile  tactics.  Air- 
planes manufactured  In  West  Germany  drop 
nap>alm  and  crop-lUllLng  herbicides  over  some 
contested  areas.  And  American  Jet  liners  are 
used  routinely  for  Portuguese  troop  move- 
ments to  and  within  the  embattled  provinces. 

The  guerrillas,  divided  among  half  a  dozen 
movements,  depend  on  Communist  countries 
for  an  estimated  80  to  90  per  cent  of  their 
supplies  and  training.  Some  turn  to  the  Sov- 
iet Union,  China  or  Cuba  out  of  ideological 
Unship,  others  do  so  out  of  necessity.  An  ex- 
ception to  the  general  pattern  is  an  Angolan 
exile  group  that  receives  Belgian  and  Ameri- 
can weapons. 

The  source  of  war  materials  for  the  three 
conflicts  Is  becoming  a  highly  volatile.  If  con- 
fused. Issue.  Each  side  attemots  to  exploit  Its 
cold  war  overtones,  while  deliberately  cloud- 
ing the  question  of  Its  own  reliance  on  out- 
side help. 

Weajjons  used  by  the  Portuguese  stir  more 
controversy,  largely  because  Edlles  like  Prance 
West  Germany  and  the  United  States  say 
they  disapprove  of  Portugal's  efforts  to  hold 
her  colonies,  and  claim  they  are  not  aiding 
Lisbon's  war  effort. 

Portugal  manufactures  most  of  the  small 
arms  and  ammunition  she  needs  for  the  three 
separate  but  related  wars.  But  she  must  turn 
to  her  allies  for  big  Items,  esp>eclally  air 
transport. 

Senior  Portuguese  ofBcers  In  Angola  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  the  10-year-old  strug- 
gle here  may  have  reached  a  decisive  point 
last  month  wltb  the  delivery  of  three  IfJge 
French  manufactured  SA-330  helicopters 
for  use  across  this  vast  territory. 

Rldlne  with  Portuguese  troops  on  the  hel'- 
copters'  first  combat  mission  In  late  February 
were  two  French  mechanics  checking  for 
modifications  needed  on  future  deliveries. 
They  were  sent  to  Angola  by  Sud  Aviation, 
the  French  company  that  builds  the  SA-330. 

The  mission  came  a  few  weeks  after  French 
President  Georges  Pompidou  pledged  in  Sen- 
egal that  France  wovild  stop  selling  to  South 
Africa  French  helicopters  and  other  weapons 
that  could  be  used  internally  against  a  black 
uprising. 

Paris  has  not  made  any  commitment  on 
the  Portuguese  territories,  where  guerrilla 
wars  are  In  progress. 

The  Portuguese  already  have  stationed 
in  three  territories  a  total  of  about  60 
French-made  Alouette  helicopters,  which 
carry  a  maximum  of  six  combat  soldiers  each. 
The  SA-330  can  carry  four  times  that  num- 
ber, and  will  greatly  expand  Portuguese 
mobility. 

"Three  (SA  3308 1  Is  enough  to  enable  our 
patrols  to  dlsrunt  the  guerrillas'  supply 
lines,"  said  a  high-ranking  Intelligence  offi- 
cer in  Angola  during  briefing. 

PVance  also  supplies  Noratlas  transport 
planes  and  Panhard  armored  cars  for  use 
in  Mozambique  and  perhaps  in  Angola. 

The  propaganda  debate  over  weapons  turns 
especially  bitter  on  the  guerrilla  accusation 
that  Portgual  vises  American  supplied  na- 
palm and  crop  destroyers  over  contested 
areas  much  as  U.S.  forces  do  In  Vietnam. 
Portugal  has  In  the  past  denied  using  na- 
palm and  herbicides. 

Observations  and  interviews  during  a  five, 
week  trip  through  the  three  territories  in- 
dicated strongly  that  napalm  and  herbicides 
have  in  fact  been  used  in  the  three  areas. 
The   origin   of  the   materials   is   uncertain. 

Napalm  bombs  were  seen  stored  at  several 
bases  In  Angola  and  the  commander  of  the 
Portuguese  forces  in  Angola,  Gen  Francisco 
da  Costa  Gomes,  readily  confirmed  in  sm  In- 
terview that  his  forces  use  both  substances. 

"We  use  very  little  of  them,"  he  said.  "They 


are  not  very  good  for  uB"  because  of  Angola'a 
terrain.  "It  Is  easier  for  us  to  destroy  crops 
with  a  good  Infantry  squad." 

General  Gomes  emphatically  disputed  the 
gfuerrllas  on  the  effects  of  the  herbicides 
on  the  population.  "They  do  not  affect  the 
people  at  all.   We  have  tested  them." 

Observation  of  scar  bxims  and  defoliation 
in  wooded  area  of  all  three  territories  and 
private  conversations  with  Portuguese  mili- 
tary sources  suggest  that  napalm  and  herbi- 
cide use  by  the  Portuguese  has  almost  cer- 
tainly been  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
the  American  effort  In  Vietnam. 

Portugal,  the  United  States  and  Austra- 
lia were  the  only  countries  to  oppose  an 
International  ban  on  herbicides  considered 
by  the  United  Nations  In  1969. 

The  markings  on  the  grayish-blue  colored, 
l00-FK)und  napalm  bombs  seen  In  Angela — 
including  the  words  "In  end"  "napalm",  and 
the  letters  "RPX"  and  "MI/65"  do  not  match 
the  official  markings  placed  on  equivalent 
Americin  war  material. 

General  Gomes  and  other  Portuguese  of- 
ficials said  they  believe  Portugal  manufac- 
tures her  own  napalm.  They  were  less  posl- 
tlve  about  the  origin  of  the  herbicides. 

Since  1961  the  United  States  ha«  em- 
bargoed the  shipment  of  American  arms 
to  the  Portuguese  African  territories,  and 
has  received  assurances  from  Portugal  that 
military  equipment  supplied  xuider  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  not 
being  tised  in  Africa. 

Pirtlally  as  a  result  of  this,  the  Portuguese 
have  had  to  extend  the  operational  life  of 
many  old  American  weapons,  which  are  still 
being  used  throughout  the  colonies. 

PV-2  Harpoon  bombers,  built  27  years  ago 
to  bomb  Nazi  submarines,  are  still  fiylng 
antl -guerrilla  missions  In  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique, as  are  aged  Harvard  T-6s.  The 
Angola  command  has  a  half  dozen  operation- 
al Korea-war  vintage  F-84  Jets,  and  Mozam- 
bique pilots  fly  the  F-84  and  a  few  F-868. 

The  biggest  need  modern  U.S.  equipment 
is  flUlng  for  the  Portuguese  military  in  Africa 
Is  Jet  transport.  Two  or  three  times  every 
week,  the  military  charters  Boeing  727  Jet- 
liners from  the  government-owned  airline  to 
transport  troops  in  Mozambique.  Charters 
have  also  been  arranged  on  Boeing  7078  to 
bring  troops  from  Portugal  to  the  three  terri- 
tories. 

This  summer,  the  government  wUl  not 
have  to  go  through  the  motions  of  chartering 
the  planes  from  Itself.  The  U.S.  approved  a 
few  months  ago  Boeing's  selling  two  707s  di- 
rectly to  the  government. 

Portugal's  foreign  minister,  Rul  Patricio, 
said  flatly  In  a  recent  Interview  In  Lisbon 
that  Portugal  would  not  give  any  assurances 
about  the  use  of  the  planes. 

"If  I  buy  an  American  car,  can  America 
tell  me  how  I  can  use  It"  he  asked.  "If  I  want 
to  drive  It  in  Africa,  I  will  drive  It  in  Africa. 
The  Boeing  is  not  an  arm,"  be  said  with  a 
smUe. 

An  American  diplomat  in  Lisbon  who  de- 
fended the  sale  used  almost  the  same  words : 
The  707  Is  not  an  arm.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Portuguese  already  are  using  Boeings  for 
military  transport. 

Patricio  also  dismissed  guerrilla  claims 
that  NATO  support  enables  Portugal  to  carry 
on  the  costly,  widespread  wars.  "It  is  not 
true.  We  are  ccmplalnlng  to  our  NATO  allies 
that  they  don't  give  us  any  support.  They 
won't  even  give  us  political  support  in 
Africa." 

Portugal  has  about  140,000  of  its  190,000- 
man  army  in  Its  African  territories.  Military 
experts  agree  that  the  Infantry  division  ear- 
marked for  mobilization  with  NATO  forces 
if  needed  is  below  50  per  cent  of  Its  NATO  re- 
qulrement  because  of  the  strain  of  the  wars. 

West  Germany  is  playing  a  key  role  in  pro- 
viding modem  small  aircraft — there  are  a 
dozen   G-91    Jet    flghters   manufactxired   in 
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West  Germany  stationed  In  Portuguese 
Guinea,  and  about  eight  in  Mozambique. 

The  Portuguese  also  use  widely  the  Ger- 
man manufactured  Domler  DO-27  light  air- 
craft for  reconnaissance,  straflng  and  some 
light  bombing. 

Most  of  the  guerrilla  movements,  which 
operate  independently  of  each  other,  have 
been  hammering  on  the  theme  of  NATO  aid 
to  Portugal  in  their  propaganda  for  the  past 
year,  apparently  In  attempts  to  embarrass 
the  Western  countries  enough  to  bring  a  halt 
to  arms  deliveries  to  Portugal,  or  perhaps  to 
get  Communist  countries  to  Increase  their 
aid  to  the  insurgents. 

For  some  guerrilla  groups,  that  aid  Is  al- 
ready considerable. 

The  most  effective  of  the  guerrilla  organi- 
zations Is  one  known  as  PAICC,  which  Is 
fighting  In  Portuguese  Guinea.  The  Soviets 
supply  it  with  sophisticated  long-range  mor- 
tars and  even,  according  to  the  Portuguese, 
antiaircraft  guns.  PAJCC  seems  to  be  able 
to  obtain  as  many  machine  guns,  automatic 
rifles  and  mines  from  the  Soviet  bloc  as  its 
6.000  to  7,000  men  can  use. 

No  other  group  has  such  a  blank  check. 
The  Popular  Liberation  Movement  of  An- 
gola, known  at  MPLA,  is  supplied  with  both 
Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  weapons  less 
sophisticated  than  those  that  go  to  PAICC, 
weapons  captured  by  the  Portuguese  suggest. 

The  other  major  exile  group  fighting  In 
Angola,  known  as  UPA,  has  long  been  ru- 
mored to  receive  covert  Western  help.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  the  Portuguese  captured  a  new 
American  recoilleas  rifle  from  UPA  guerrillas. 

Belgian  and  Israel  weapons,  believed  to 
have  been  channeled  through  Congo-Kin- 
shasa where  UPA  is  located,  are  also  found  on 
UPA  Insurgents.  UPA  is  considered  to  be 
friendly  to  the  West. 

Frelimo,  the  main  Mozambique  national- 
ist group,  depends  heavily  on  Chinese  weap- 
ons as  well  as  some  Soviet  bloc  shipments. 
The  Chinese  have  recently  greatly  Increased 
their  training  role  of  Frelimo  soldiers,  based 
In  Tanzania. 

The  organization  of  African  Unity  and. 
with  the  exception  of  Algeria,  individual 
African  coimtrles  seem  to  contribute  little 
military  material  directly  to  the  guerrilla 
organizations.  African  states  appear  to  con- 
centrate on  flnanclal  contributions  and  pro- 
viding bases  for  the  guerrillas. 

The  supply  of  weapons  to  the  combatants 
gives  East  and  West  a  deflnlte  stake  In  the 
struggles  for  Portuguese  Africa.  But  It  Is  still 
uncertain  how  much  Influence  each  side  will 
gain  with  its  clients. 

Asked  a  year  ago  by  an  American  congress- 
man if  PAICC's  acceptance  of  Commtmlst 
arms  indicated  Communist  sympathies,  guer- 
rilla leader  Amllcar  Cabral  snapped: 

"Portugal  accepts  NATO  arms  .  .  .  but  Por- 
tugal In  spite  of  that  says  they  don't  accept 
the  Ideology  of  NATO.  If  Portugal  doean't 
accept  foreign  ideology  why  should  we." 


ADDRESS  BY  ARIZONA  GOVERNOR 
WILLIAMS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5,  before  the  Republicans  gathered 
at  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  the  Grovemor  of  my 
State  of  Arizona  made  one  of  his  usual 
very  provocative  speeches. 

I  have  known  the  Governor  all  of  my 
life,  and  I  know  of  his  background  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language,  particularly 
his  backgrovmd  in  the  thought  that  goes 
into  the  preparation  of  its  use. 

His  speech  covers  more  than  Just  a 
few  points,  but  covers  them  so  well  that 
I  thought  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  might  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  reading  them.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  the  speech  by  Gov. 
Jack  WUliams  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Gov.  Jack  Williams 

At  lunch  recently,  a  liberal  managing  edi- 
tor who  Is  remarkably  thoughtful  and  as- 
tute, although  prejudiced  in  my  opinion; 
and  I.  In  his  I  might  add  hastily  .  .  .  sug- 
gested that  the  great  difference  today  from 
any  other  time  In  history  is  the  free  flow  of 
Information  in  our  covmtry.  And  I  might 
add,  most  of  it  wrong;  but  I  didn't  tell  him 
that. 

I  would  be  Inclined  to  agree  with  him.  not 
that  I  think  the  free  flow  is  good  though.  I 
think  it  Is  dangerous.  It  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  human  mind  that  drugs  do.  News 
can  calm  you  dovm,  arouse  you,  confuse  you, 
discourage  you,  mislead  you,  sell  you  and 
unsell  you.  There  Is  a  story  I  read  some  time, 
some  place  .  .  .  wherein  a  man  on  a  rather 
long  trip  failed  to  see  a  newspaper  or  bear 
any  news  for  six  months.  When  he  returned 
home,  he  was  astounded  to  discover  that 
nothing  very  much  had  happened  of  any  real 
significance.  The  only  news  he  found  was  m 
the  vital  statistics — deaths,  births,  and  mar- 
riages and  even  the  latter  proved  untrust- 
worthy. 

The  other  evening  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
my  bed,  changing  shoes  I  suddenly  was 
aware  that  the  clock  radio  which  awakens  me 
was  pouring  out  Its  flood  of  news,  regurgitat- 
ing facts  that  I  had  heard  In  the  morning, 
and  I  mused  .  .  .  suppose  none  of  this  news 
was  available?  Suppose  I  lived  In  some  far 
rural  area  where  only  the  seasons  made  news 
and  what  news  I  did  encounter  was  of  a 
substance  that  I  could  understand  and 
really  comment  on? 

Then  I  thought  of  the  terraced  hills 
around  Rome,  two  thousand  or  more  years 
ago,  where  the  peasants  tilled  their  crops 
and  trained  their  grapevines,  and  Uttle  knew 
of  the  great  happenings  In  the  imperial  city 
of  Rome.  Caesars  came  and  went.  Triumphal 
processions  led  captives  between  rows  of 
condemned  victims  hanging  on  crosses  along 
the  Applan  Way  .  .  .  they  knew  little  of  the 
exploits  of  Hannibal,  or  Cicero,  or  Mark 
Anthony,  or  Bruttis  ...  we  know  more  about 
them  today  than  the  great  majority  living 
out  their  lives  within  a  fortnight's  Journey 
of  the  Imperial  City. 

Once,  long  ago,  flying  in  a  troop  carrying 
helicopter  out  of  Nuremberg  across  the  an- 
cient Invasion  routes  of  middle  Europe,  we 
thundered  over  workers  In  the  fields,  stoop- 
ing over  to  hand  sow  their  lemd.  They  dldnt 
even  look  up.  and  I  thought  how  many  cen- 
turies have  the  workers  In  the  fields  and 
vlnyards  stooped  thtisly.  as  along  the  trade 
and  invasion  routes,  the  caravans  of  mer- 
chant%  mercenaries,  and  armored  men 
clanked  by. 

Today,  the  ubiquitous  radio  carries  news 
into  the  farthest  hamlet  of  the  most  remote 
province  of  China  and  the  Inhabitants  faith- 
fully repeat  Mao's  words  from  the  little  red 
book,  the  communistic  nations  In  accordance 
with  their  affluence  are  dally  rationed  news 
items  that  conform  to  the  wlU  of  the  ruling 
despots.  In  every  other  country  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  to  be  sure,  the  news  is  care- 
fully tailored  to  flt  the  ruling  cloth. 

Only  in  this  country  has  the  dissemination 
of  news  been  carried  to  an  extent  that  you 
are  never  away  from  it.  In  the  car.  In  the 
bathroom.  In  the  street,  In  the  office,  in  the 
home.  In  the  school,  a  constant  barrage  of 
news  Is  volleyed  and  thundered. 

If  only  it  had  some  semblance  or  order  and 
unity.  It  would  be  better,  but  It  Is  aU  con- 
tradictory .  .  .  and  today,  although  the  con- 
servative Republican  philosophy  has  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  being  heard,  especially  In 
AilzonA,    BtlU    the    great    majority    of    the 


papers  of  this  Nation  are  captives  of  the  left, 
Eind  boll  out  a  continual  flow  of  information 
that  Is  contradictory  to  what  I  have  been 
taught  to  believe. 

Now,  basically,  one  would  think  that  the 
truth  Is  easily  ascertained.  But  words  change 
meanings,  propoganda  blasts  have  their  im- 
pact upon  us,  and  the  young — oh,  especially 
the  young,  are  so  easUy  duped  and  betrayed. 

This  latter  situation  is  particularly  tragic, 
because  todays  educational  system,  paid  for 
by  our  generation.  Is  happUy  engaged  In 
denigrating  the  beliefs  of  people  who  built 
this  country.  A  governor  gets  many  letters 
from  yoimg  people.  Their  questions  are  indic- 
ative of  their  concern.  "Their  concerns  are 
Inspired  by  what  they  are  taught.  Their 
teachers  are  their  mentors  and  their  patterns 
for  behavior.  When  a  child  writes  to  me: 
Governor,  I'm  going  to  die  because  of  pollu- 
tion, do  something  about  It.  When  a  recent 
youth  legislature  considered  bills  relating  to 
abortion,  legalized  prostitution,  and  ecology, 
I  know  the  Input  came  from  those  who  teach 
them. 

And  tragically,  much  of  this  emotional  in- 
put Is  wrong.  Johnnie  Is  not  going  to  die  from 
air  pollution,  he  may  die  in  a  car  wreck  but 
He  won't  smother  to  death.  At  least  not  right 
away. 

What  are  some  of  the  erroneous  Ideas  pop- 
ular today?  Some  of  them  you  may  believe. 
And  I  am  sorry  to  disabuse  you  of  some  pet 
ideas.  Others  are  beliefs  you  have  long  clung 
to  and  are  as  right  as  anything  is  right  In 
this  ever  changing  world.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  there  are  certain  verities  which  never 
change.  But  these  are  matters  I  shall  not 
discuss  tonight.  Such  things  as  truth, 
bravery,  loyalty,  honor,  love,  kindness  are  the 
stars  that  hang  always  In  the  heavens  of 
history — we  never  quite  reach  them,  but  as 
with  the  stars  that  used  to  guide  a  mariner 
to  a  safer  harbor,  they  are  there  for  us  to 
guide  our  conduct  by. 

But  take  the  population  explosion.  Tied 
into  environment  and  ecology.  This  subject 
has  everyone  In  a  fine  sweat  today.  Scores 
are  making  a  living  from  the  subject — one 
cigar  smoking  former  Arlzonan  who  sired  six 
children,  is  garnering  a  livelihood  preaching 
the  evils  of  air  pollution  and  the  nobility  of 
zero  population  growth. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  for  a  moment 
What  would  be  a  fair  number  of  people  to 
occupy  a  space.  Would  you  believe  three  to 
an  acre  would  not  be  too  crowded.  Essentially, 
since  the  average  family  Is  three  pltis.  thU 
would  be  one  family  per  acre — give  or  take  a 
few  strangers. 

Now  If  you  and  others  believe  that  South- 
ern California  is  too  crowded,  and  New 
York — In  fact  the  entire  East  Coast  is  one 
mass  of  crawling  humans — suppose  I  sug- 
gested that  we  could  take  aU  the  pec^le  off 
both  coasts  and  resettle  them  In  Arizona. 
Don't  shudder!  Let  me  continue.  If  we  put 
Just  three  pet^le  to  an  acre  In  Arizona  and 
spread  them  out  a  bit,  we  could  accommo- 
date 216.000.000  people.  Two  himdred  and 
sixteen  million,  you  say  Increduously.  Yes, 
I  reply  .  .  .  and  the  population  of  this  Na- 
tion Is  only  about  206,000,000  as  of  the  last 
census. 

If  this  could  be  done,  then  the  West 
Coast  from  Tijuana  to  the  Canadian  border 
woTild  be  empty  of  all  human  life.  And  so 
would  the  East  Coast  from  Florida  to 
Canada  I 

All  of  Texas  would  be  vacant,  the  great 
Midwestern  States  would  be  empty  prairies 
once  again,  with  deserted  towns  and  cities 
.  .  .  The  South  would  be  vacant.  In  fact 
there  would  be  aU  of  the  60  States  empty, 
except  one — Arizona.  They'd  all  be  here. 
And  they'd  only  be  Jtunmed  together  three 
to  an  acre  and  you've  already  indicated  that 
isn't  so  bad. 

But,  you  say  there  would  be  no  water,  no 
fuel,  no  means  of  economic  survival  for  so 
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many  people.  Perh^w!  When  I  came  to 
Phoenix  there  were  thirteen  thoiiaand  peo^fle 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  and  there  were  gra*re 
doubts  that  the  valley  could  support  fifty 
thousand.  Or  even  26,000  for  that  matter. 
But  men  who  didn't  have  our  current  defe«<t- 
l3t  attlt\ide  didn't  know  It  couldn't  be  done, 
so  they  went  seventy  mllee  up  a  river  !to 
build  a  dam  from  the  solid  rock  of  the 
mountainside,  and  they  brought  Italljin 
stone  masons  over  to  fit  that  rock  together. 
These  men  had  no  modern  equlpmenlj— 
hcx^e  and  mule  drawn  wagons,  fresniw, 
shovels,  backbreaklng  handwork  built  tMat 
first  dam — Theodore  Roosevelt  Dam.  La|er 
more  dams  were  built  (this  was  before  the 
Sierra  Club  got  In  its  Ucka)  and  dams  w<re 
buUt  on  the  Verde  and  the  Salt  and  tais 
despite  the  dire  predictions  of  a  doctor  In 
Tucson,  who  wrote  In  1908  that  creatl|ig 
such  lakes  would  change  the  climate  to  o^e 
of  constant  ralnful,  and  dense  humidity.  a|id 
putting  water  on  the  valley  floor  wovild  brlhg 
about  a  plague  of  water-borne  diseases,  suph 
as  malaria  and  dysentery. 

This  should  sound  familiar,  because  Ji»st 
reoently  I  read  another  such  article  In  re^- 
tlon  to  the  Aswam  Dam.  which  may  or  m(ay 
not  be  a  success — after  all  we  didn't  build  |lt. 
Russia  did.  But  the  author  had  the  same  dire 
predictions,  and  glumly  concluded  fcla 
Jeremiad  by  stating  that  after  all  man  ha«|it 
lived  with  dams  very  long.  I  wanted  to  write 
him  and  say  that  we'd  live  under  the  Roose- 
velt Dam  for  over  half  a  century  and  wfre 
doing  very  well  thank  you:  and  that  I  h)ad 
flown  over  the  great  artificial  lakes  In  Utie 
Ozarks  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  as 
near  as  I  can  tell,  the  world  is  a  better  pl^e 
for  man  having  built  them.  I 

So,  I  suppose  If  we  really  wanted  to.  We 
could  take  any  part  of  Arizona  and  makei  It 
habitable — from  mountain  peaks  to  desert 
floor.  We  won't  do  It.  but  It  gives  you  a  new 
perspective  on  this  population  problem.  Tftie 
truth  Is  that  iseople  are  moving  Into  cltlee 
and  towns  and  leaving  the  little  sod  shaoty 
on  the  farm,  because  living  Is  easier  In  tShe 
city  despite  the  ghetto  miseries.  The  strange 
fact  today  Is  that  over  50  per  cent  of  this 
Nation's  counties  lost  population  In  *he 
1970  census.  And  thwe  Is  more  open  sp$ce 
In  this  country  of  ours  today  than  at  tiny 
other  time  slnoe  the  Civil  War.  j 

Why  do  people  want  to  move  from  fhe 
farm  to  the  city,  from  the  share  croppers 
cabin  to  the  streets  of  the  ghetto,  from  ^he 
shanty  and  shack  to  the  tenement?  That's 
easy!  Living  Is  better,  regardless  of  wiat 
you  say.  If  It  wasn't  .  .  .  they  wouldn't  mqve. 

Why  do  p>eople  move  from  the  open  spaces 
to  other  places?  Again  the  answer  Is  e^y. 
Living  Is  better.  Why  do  so  many  come  i  to 
Arizona  now?  Because  they  prefer  the  climate 
here  to  the  cold  winters  in  Minnesota ;  or 
Michigan  or  the  humidity  and  rain  squills 
of  the  Deep  South  and  the  Florida  Coastf 

Why  do  people  move  to  big  cities?  Because 
big  cities  traditionally  and  from  antiqvtlty 
have  been  where  the  action  Is.  Symphonies, 
plays,  big  sporting  events,  celebrities,  jll- 
braries.  museums — ^you  name  It  I  Big  clfles 
have  It.  Harry  Leon  Wilson  once  wrote  a  very 
provocative  book  called  "The  Wrong  Twin" 
that  I  read  sometime  In  the  thirties  or  ihe 
twenties  and  while  I  cant  remember  the 
theme  of  the  book.  I  can  remember  ^ne 
oogent  sentence;  There's  always  a  catchi  to 
something,  said  the  hero  ruefully.  And  that's 
right.  There  is  always  a  price  to  pay.  'the 
{Mice  for  all  the  action  in  the  big  city  Is  tfcat 
It  does  get  on  one's  nervee  at  times,  and  big 
cities  always  seem  to  attract  a  wide  disparity 
of  people.  Oood.  bad.  crooked,  honest,  grlft- 
ers,  and  drifters  and  ne'er-do-wells,  and 
bright  young  men  on  their  way  up!  ^nd 
bright  young  women  on  their  way  upj  as 
weU.  I 

So.  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ihls 
population  thing  Isn't  as  easily  solved!  as 
It  would  seem  to  be  at  first  blush. 


In  fact  the  distortions  of  what  Is  fact 
and  what  is  fancy  In  the  world  today  Is 
bounded  only  by  the  limit  of  our  Imagina- 
tion. And  this  is  no  idle  critique  of  the  news, 
of  columnists  (of  which  I've  been  one.  may 
God  forgive  me)  of  editorial  writers,  or  any 
wordsmlth.  Describing  the  world  is  very 
much  like  the  five  blind  men  trying  to  de- 
scribe an  elephant.  Probably  everybody  Is 
right,  but  everybody  is  wrong,  too. 

Now  there's  the  youth  myth.  This  Is  the 
age  of  the  graduate,  the  easy  rider,  the  mid- 
night cowboy,  the  students  for  a  democratic 
society  and  the  Jefferson  airplane,  right?  Or 
so  writes  Og  Mandlno  In  his  book,  "The 
United  States  in  a  Nut  Shell". 

Actually  we're  an  old  doddering  group  of 
people  compared  to  the  hardy  young  stock 
that  defeated  the  British  empire  and  wrought 
the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. In  the  1800  census,  the  median  age  for 
everyone  on  ovu:  new  and  free  Island  coun- 
try was  only  16.  Half  the  people  there  were 
under  the  age  of  16  and  half  over  that  age. 
Today  our  median  age  is  28. 

And  our  birth  rate  la  declining.  Prom  a 
high  of  4,300,000  in  1960  to  3.500,000  In  1969. 
There  are  three  times  as  many  adults  roughly 
aged  25  and  over  as  those  In  the  14-26  age 
category. 

Now  all  of  our  postwar  babies  are  shrieking 
agalndt  the  materialism  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. But  they  had  better  understand  their 
parents  desire  for  the  luxTJrtes  we  enjoy.  TTiey 
(the  modem  teeny  bop>per  or  teenage  rebel) 
never  knew  the  experience  as  the  older  gen- 
eration did  of  being  evicted  for  nonpayment 
of  rent,  shoveling  coal  Into  a  furnace  all  win- 
ter, huddling  around  one  small  radio,  wash- 
ing clothes  by  hand,  carrying  100  pounds  of 
Ice  upstairs,  walking  four  miles  to  work  In 
the  middle  of  winter,  going  hungry  for  a  day. 
putting  cardboard  in  shoes,  wearing  hand- 
me-downs,  kneeling  and  praying  for  daddy  to 
get  a  Job. 

Why  am  I  going  through  this  exercise? 
Well,  I'd  like  to  put  Into  perspective  what 
some  of  us  fall  to  take  into  consideration. 
In  a  Democracy,  the  power  is  with  the  peo- 
ple. Public  opinion  rules.  Joseph  Kraft  in 
Sundays  Republic  wrote  public  c^lnlon  Is 
created  by  the  slow  unconscious  thought  of 
great  masses  of  men.  It  derives  from  sources 
too  numerous  and  obscure  to  measure.  It 
moves  In  ways  that  defy  prediction.  It  Is  an 
unknown  God.  and  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
it  is  to  show  a  measure  of  caution. 

Now  one  last  example!  The  war  which  Is 
said  to  be  dividing  us  .  .  .  and  It  Is.  Many 
years  ago,  I  read  a  learned  treatise  that  no 
Democracy  could  wage  a  limited  war.  The 
article  went  on  to  prove  how  the  people 
must  be  made  to  hate  the  enemy — the  Hun. 
the  Jap.  the  Commie,  and  In  their  hating 
they  engage  in  all-out  effort.  So.  the  dreaded 
U-boat  sank  the  Lusltanla  and  we  embarked 
on  World  War  I.  So.  Pearl  Harbor  shocked 
and  affronted  us  as  a  day  that  would  live  In 
infamy  and  we  literally  threw  ourselves  Into 
World  War  n.  The  effort  In  Korea  was  short 
and  we  withdrew.  The  long,  drawn-out  ag- 
ony of  Vietnam,  while  in  a  classical  sense  Is 
the  perfect  war  (if  any  war  can  be  said  to 
be  perfect)  is  wearing  us  down.  If  I  read 
the  papers  correctly.  Congress  Is  losing  all 
Idea  of  support  for  the  Vietnam  war.  It  Is  an 
unpopular  war.  In  fact,  war  Is  unpopular 
with  our  people. 

To  make  my  point  painfully  clear.  I  doubt 
If  we  could  de<jare  war  today  and  get  any- 
body to  go.  Stop  and  think  that  one  over. 
If  we  declared  war  today,  we  are  so  agonized 
as  a  Nation  and  so  splintered,  we  couldn't 
mount  an  offensive. 

Yet.  we  know  that  we  have  enemies.  And 
we  know  that  they  are  not  above  attacking 
ua.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at  a  map  from  1946 
until  today,  the  forces  against  whom  we 
have  pitted  ourselves  are  winning.  Remember 
Oermany,  Russia,  and  Japan  and  all  had 
pacts  with  one  another.  Measure  the  success 


of  each  of  these  three  nations  in  the  past 
25  years.  Japan  fought  for  the  Asian  co- 
prosperity  sphere.  Today,  Japan  Is  winning 
the  war  she  was  thought  to  have  lost  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Oermany  has  recovered  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  Riossia  controls  the 
neighboring  countries  all  around  her  .  .  .  and 
Russian  ships  now  plough  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  waters  of  the  Carib- 
bean. In  fact,  I  have  stood  In  that  mountain 
stronghold  Just  outside  Colorado  Springs 
and  watched  a  Russian  submarine  maneuver 
off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

I  dont  want  to  be  an  alarmist.  I  only  want 
to  discuss  with  you  sSbae  of  the  facts  that  get 
lost  In  the  massive  outpouring  of  news. 
Which  nation  Is  armln^llself  and  which  na- 
tion Is  unarming  Itself? 

I  need  not  tell  you  now. 

But,  unless  we  are  attacked  and  attacked 
as  ruthlessly  and  as  cold-bloodedly  as  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  simply  will  not  fight. 

In  fact,  we  are  In  a  national  mood  to  give 
up.  We  gave  up  the  Pueblo  tind  ransomed  her 
crew;  we  gave  up  on  Cuba  and  ransomed  the 
Invaders,  we  are  contemplating  withdrawing 
from  South  Vietnam  and  leaving  behind 
thousands  of  prisoners  In  the  most  brutal 
hands  with  no  assurance  they  will  ever  be  re- 
turned unless,  and  here  is  the  pwsslblllty,  we 
pay  reparations  and  war  damages  and  ransom 
them. 

As  long  as  our  enemies  are  smart  and  do 
not  openly  attack  us  In  force,  we  will  retreat 
one  step  after  another,  until  we  find  our  first 
line  of  defense  Is  on  the  golden  sands  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  rockbound  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land. We  are  following  a  familiar  pattern  of 
buying  off  our  foes.  The  ancient  tribes  of 
Judea  did  that.  They  spent  most  of  their  time 
In  captivity,  but  they  survived. 

So,  now  we  come  to  this  moment  in  his- 
tory. You  as  Republicans  worked  to  effect  a 
change.  You.  as  Republicans,  long  ago  elected 
Republican  administrations  In  Arizona, 
which  you  gave  me  the  high  privilege  of 
beading.  As  a  result.  Arizona  is  In  an  enviable 
situation  today  of  being  debt-free,  of  operat- 
ing without  the  atmosphere  of  scandal  and 
rancor  that  marked  another  administration 
of  the  opposition  party  earlier.  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  the  great  advances  made  by  the 
Republican  administration  within  the  past 
four  years. 

But,  nationally,  the  drums  are  sounding 
against  our  president.  Now  we  have  an  nn- 
fortunate  situation.  The  President  of  our  Na- 
tion Is  a  political  figure  and  Is  forced  to  keep 
In  the  political  arena,  where  today,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  drums  of  hate  sound 
out  a  bitter  cacophony  of  virulence.  Repub- 
licans come  to  me  today  and  say.  I  cannot 
support  the  President  anymore  because  he 
did  this,  or  he  didn't  do  that:  I  am  shocked. 
But,  I  am  aware  that  the  way  the  game  Is 
played  is  to  divide  and  conquer,  divide  Re- 
publicans. Get  them  to  give  up  their  support 
of  the  President,  and  the  battle  Is  half  won. 
at  least. 

All  right,  who  would  you  take  In  his  place 
from  the  democratic  side?  Humphrey.  Mc- 
Oovem,  McCarthy.  Mxiskle?  .  .  .  They  add  up 
to  mush.  You  know  It,  and  1  know  it.  Senator 
Jackson  from  Oregon  Is  strong  only  because 
he  Is  more  conservative  than  the  tour  I  men- 
tioned. His  only  strength  Is  that  he  Is  more 
like  us  than  he  is  like  them.  Would  you 
change  the  patronage,  the  power,  and  the 
thruspt  of  political  action  to  get  a  pale  carbon 
copy? 

Oh.  so  there's  Reagan.  .  .  Well,  there's  also 
Rockefeller,  who's  beginning  to  sound  more 
and  more  like  Reagan.  .  .  .  But  Nixon  Is 
President.  Dump  him?  Elect  someone  else? 
Don't  kid  yoiirself. 

And  what's  so  wrong  with  Nixon?  He's 
making  the  most  dramatic  efforts  in  a  century 
to  accomplish  something.  His  plan  for  decen- 
tralization Is  one  of  the  most  exciting  In  his- 
tory. It  charts  a  new  course,  after  decades 
of  the  flow  of  power  to  Washington.  Revenue 
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(baring  has  Its  chance  to  make  the  odious 
income  tax  Into  something  meaningful  and 

real. 

And  speaking  of  that  Income  tax  ...  a 
Democratic  President,  Wilson,  gave  It  to  us. 
The  Republicans  tried  to  amend  it  to  set  a 
limit  of  25  per  cent  and  the  Democratic 
Congress  laughed  them  out  of  the  chamber, 
saying  that  only  a  fool  would  ever  think 
the  income  tax  would  go  to  26  per  cent  .  .  . 
So,  we  got  the  Income  tax  .  .  .  and  Wilson 
also  was  President  when  we  went  Into  World 
War  I.  Remember?  And  the  next  Democratic 
President  was  WDJR. — who  promised  econ- 
omy and  said  that  he  and  Eleanor  hated 
war.  Well,  we  got  Into  another  one  then. 
And  far  from  economy,  we  started  the  welfare 
state  and  amassed  the  greatest  debt  In  his- 
tory. The  next  President.  Democrat  Truman, 
got  us  out  of  one  war  and  Into  a  police 
action  called  Korea.  He  also  recalled  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  might  have  ended  that  exercise 
in  an  old-fashioned  American  way  of  victory. 
But  Instead,  we  commenced  the  first  of 
American  retreats — the  retreat  from  the 
Chosen  Reservoir.  And  we  have  been  retreat- 
ing ever  since. 

Democrat  J.F.K.  gave  us  the  Cuban  dis- 
aster, the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  state  of  euphoria  known 
as  "Camelot",  that  existed  only  In  the  dreams 
of  those  who  fall  to  face  reality.  Pragmatlst 
Johnson  speeded  up  South  Vietnams'  trag- 
edy, putting  more  than  a  half-million  men 
into  that  fray  .  .  .  and  also  presided  over 
the  unraveling  of  civil  order  and  domestic 
tranquility  In  our  own  country. 

So.  what  a  mess  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  In- 
herited. But  he  has  withdrawn  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  ...  He  Is  not  escalating  that 
war.  although  If  you  read  the  Restons  and  the 
New  York  Times,  who  assured  us  once  that 
the  Chinese  were  peaceful  agrarian  reformers 
and  that  Castro  In  Cuba  was  a  fine,  friendly 
sort  of  fellow,  you'd  beUeve  we  were  whoop- 
ing It  up  'gainst  the  Vletcong. 

The  domestic  economy  Is  certainly  not 
worsening,  when  you  read  It  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  scaling  down  a  war  economy. 

I  am  an  eternal  optimist.  I  know  that 
from  the  public  prints.  We  should  be  de- 
pressed and  gloomy.  But,  I  can  remember 
when  things  were  really  tough.  Today,  we're 
rich  enough  to  worry  about  the  smoke  com- 
ing out  of  smokestacks  that  Indicate  men 
are  working.  I  can  remember  when  the 
smokestacks  were  not  smoking  and  men  were 
not  working.  And  the  cardboard  was  In  the 
shoe  in  fact,  and  the  depression  was  upon 
the  land.  Strangely  enough  .  .  .  then  In  ex- 
treme poverty,  we  had  virtue;  and  In  extreme 
depression,  we  had  faith;  and  in  extreme  un- 
employment, we  had  neighbors.  Those  who 
say  that  poverty  is  the  seedbed  of  crime, 
don't  know  what  they're  talking  about.  And 
those  who  say  that  weak  America  will  be  a 
better  America  fail  to  understand  the  les- 
sons of  history.  I  was  an  admirer  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  who  admonished  us  to  walk  softly, 
but  carry  a  big  stick.  I  am  a  Republican  and 
I  hope  you  are  because  I  honestly  think  that 
In  a  world  gone  crazy  with  a  false  sense  of 
values  and  a  false  measure  of  confidence, 
the  Republican  Party  has  more  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  sanity  and  common  sense  than  the 
party  of  the  opp>osltlon.  who  created  a  wel- 
fare state,  we  now  admit  is  a  disaster,  who 
poured  men  and  material  and  money  Into  a 
war  they  never  expected  to  win,  who  de- 
liberately allowed  this  Nation  to  fall  behind 
In  Its  defense  capability  on  the  assumption 
that  everybody  loved  ub;  who  built  up  the 
greatest  debt  In  the  history  of  mankind  and 
expected  to  accomplish  bootstrap  miracles 
•galnat  all  the  laws  of  fiscal  common  sense, 
who  promised  everything  to  everybody,  and 
failed  to  make  good  on  their  promisee. 

Surely  It  is  folly  to  trust  thoee  who  de- 
livered us  unto  our  enemy,  this  mighty  Na- 
tion bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers — 
as  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 


proposition  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  be 
considered  equals. 

A  Republican,  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  ua 
oiu-  p€u^y  .  .  .  and  I  use  his  words  to  close  In 
prophecy — that  each  of  us  pledge  ouraelvee 
that  this  Nation  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  this  Nation  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  i>eople  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 


EARLY  RETIREMENT  FOR  FEDERAL 
FIREFIGHTERS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  earUer 
this  year  I  was  privileged  to  reintroduce 
a  bill  granting  early  retirement  to  Fed- 
eral firefighters  due  to  the  hazardous 
nature  of  their  duties.  Although  this  bill 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  last 
year,  it  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  As 
I  indicated  at  the  time  of  introduction, 
I  shall  continue  to  press  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  because  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant and  corrects  a  gross  inequity  in 
our  Federal  retirement  system. 

I  suppose  most  American  boys  at  one 
time  or  another  have  considered  that 
their  adult  lives  would  be  that  of  fire- 
men. Although  firemen  play  eui  extreme- 
ly important  role  in  our  society,  it  is  far 
from  romantic  and  is  fraught  with  oc- 
cupational hazards.  On  April  29  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  article  by 
Dennis  Smith,  a  professional  fireman, 
concerning  the  hazards  of  the  firefighter. 
After  8  years  as  a  fireman  in  South 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  he  is  able  to  review  his 
career  in  what  he  terms  as  "a  great  sense 
of  accomplishment."  On  the  other  hand, 
he  graphically  portrays  the  emotion  that 
a  firefighter  lives  with  and  the  hazards 
he  faces  as  a  daily  matter.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

The  Nightmare  or  a  FiREriGHTER 
(By  Dennis  Smith) 

Every  fourth  year  or  thereabouts  the 
city's  Department  of  Personnel  gives  notice 
that  the  flllng  period  for  the  fireman's  ex- 
amination Is  open.  I  read  such  a  notice  re- 
cently, and  a  plethora  of  remembrances 
danced  through  my  mind.  I  have  been  a  fire- 
fighter for  eight  years,  but  I  remember  the 
day  I  filed  for  the  exam  as  clearly  as  a  king 
remembers  his  coronation,  or  a  cardinal  his 
elevation. 

There  were  no  budding  trees  to  see  as  I 
walked  the  seven  blocks  from  the  disposses- 
sing tenement  I  called  home  to  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  subway,  but  as  I  passed  the 
flrehouse  on  East  51st  Street  I  felt  an  excite- 
ment that  was  once  again  the  excitement 
a  poet  would  feel  upon  viewing  an  acre  of 
exploding  crocus.  There  was  a  chromed 
numeral  attached  to  the  grill  of  the  fire  en- 
gine, but  I  saw  William  Carlos  William's  fig- 
ure 5  in  gold,  ecstatic  that  I  would  soon  be 
a  part  of  the  whining  sirens  and  clanging 
bells. 

I  would  play  to  the  cheers  of  excited 
hordes — climbing  ladders,  pulling  hoee,  and 
saving  children  from  the  waltz  of  the  hot- 
masked  devil.  I  paxised  and  fed  the  fires  of 
my  ego — tearful  mothers  would  kiss  me,  edi- 
torial writers  would  extol  me  in  lofty  phrases, 
and  mayors  would  pin  ribbons  to  my  breast. 

It  was  a  summer  Satiurday  when  I  took  the 
test.  Eight  thotisand  men  competed  for  2,000 
Jobs.  The  fireman's  test  is  traditionally  the 
most  difficult  of  all  tests  for  the  uniformed 
services — more  men  apply  for  it  than  any 


other,  but  since  there  are  fewer  Jobs  the 
examiner  makes  the  test  harder  to  pass. 

The  day  of  appointment  came,  and  the 
swearing-in  ceremony  was  brief.  After  a  few 
gratuitous  and  banal  remarks  by  city  officials 
about  courage  and  dedication  I  was  given  the 
3-inch  Maltese  cross  which  Is  the  badge  of  a 
firefighter,  the  majestic  shield  of  the  lower- 
class  diligent.  I  had  made  it. 

Now,  eight  years  later,  the  romantic  visions 
have  faded.  I  have  climbed  a  thousand  lad- 
ders, and  crawled  Indian-fashion  down  as 
many  halls  Into  a  deadly  nightshade  of 
smoke,  a  whirling  darkness  of  black  poison, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  the  celling  may 
fall,  or  the  floor  collapse,  or  a  hidden  explo- 
sive Ignite.  I  have  watched  friends  die,  and 
I  have  carried  death  In  my  hands.  With  good 
reason  have  Christians  chosen  fire  as  the 
metaphor  of  hell.  Each  fire  is  an  ontologlcal 
lesson  for  me.  for  what  could  be  more  fearful 
than  the  slow,  agonizing  crisping  of  skin,  the 
searing  of  the  lungs  until  the  throat  passage 
closes?  There  is  no  excitement,  no  romance, 
In  being  this  close  to  death. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  told  me 
that  firefightlng  Is  the  most  hsizardous  occu- 
pation In  the  United  States — more  hazardous 
than  underground  mining,  or  quarrying,  or 
construction.  There  is  nothing  glamorous  In 
my  profession.  I  live  In  a  country  where  the 
rate  of  death  from  fire  Is  twice  that  of  Can- 
ada, four  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  six  and  a  half  times  that  of  Japan. 
Twelve  thousand  persons  died  by  fire  In  this 
country  last  year,  over  300  in  New  York  City. 
An  average  of  eight  city  firefighters  are  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  each  year.  I  live  with  these 
facts  by  going  to  funerals. 

After  each  fire  In  an  apartment,  or  a  busi- 
ness, I  sit  exhausted  on  the  dark  slate  of 
tenement  stoops,  or  at  a  cobblestoned  curb. 
My  nose  walls  are  coated  with  soot,  and  I 
spit  the  black  phlegm  of  my  trade.  I  am  only 
31.  but  I  feel  50.  Men  pass  by  and  ask  how 
I  feel,  but  I  Just  nod  to  them.  I  don't  feel 
like  speaking.  I  feel  like  I  have  climbed  a 
mountain,  and  I  bask  in  the  silent  personal 
satisfaction  of  victory.  And  then  I  vronder  if 
the  price  firefighters  pay  for  the  victory  Is 
worth  It.  Is  this  brutal  self-flagellation,  this 
constant  ingestion  of  poison,  this  exhaustion, 
this  aging  worth  it?  Firefightlng  is  a  Job.  It 
Is  not  a  spiritual  vocation.  Hundreds  of  years 
have  passed  since  medieval  ascetics  whipped 
themselves  for  glory.  No,  it  is  not  worth  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  sanitation  man's 
W-2  form  has  a  higher  figure  typed  into  the 
amount  earned  space,  and  prison  guards  reap 
the  same  benefits. 

Yet.  I  know  that  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing else  with  such  a  great  sense  of  accom- 
plishment. After  a  fire  not  long  ago  I  sat  in 
the  vestibule  of  a  tenement.  A  mother  and 
a  child  were  rescued  by  firefighters,  but  an 
18-month -old  girl  was  lost.  A  man  came 
down  the  stairs,  and  sat  next  to  me,  the  dead 
child  on  his  lap.  His  face  was  covered  with 
grime  and  the  dark  spots  of  burned  paint 
chips.  As  we  waited  for  the  ambulance  to 
come,  he  said  over  and  over,  "Poor  little 
thing,  she  never  had  a  chance."  I  looked  up 
at  his  eyes,  they  were  almost  fully  closed,  but 
I  could  see  they  were  wet,  and  tearing.  The 
corneas  were  red  from  smoke,  and  light  re- 
flected from  the  watered  surfaces,  mniring 
them  sf>arkle, 

I  wish  now  that  each  man  who  Intends  to 
file  for  the  coming  fireman's  test  could  have 
seen  the  himianlty,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
sadness  of  those  eyes,  for  they  explained  why 
we  fight  fires.  I  was  a  part  of  that  man  sit- 
ting in  a  tenement  hall,  and  together  we  were 
a  part  of  all  firefighters  everywhere. 


THE  LEADERLESS— RABBLE— AN 
ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  RESTON 

Mr.  BELLMON.   Mr.  President,   this 
morning  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
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read  in  the  New  York  Times  a  mosti  In- 
formative and  enlightemng  analysis  of 
the  present  disruptions  in  Washington, 
written  by  James  Reston.  This  most  per- 
ceptive article,  entitled  "The  Leadetless 
Rabble,"  sums  up  the  feelings  of  many 
of  us  who  have  watched  the  event^  of 
the  past  3  days  with  sorrow  and  disgust. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK    I.KADKBLX88    RABBLB 

(By  James  Reston ) 

Washington. — What  the  latest  sdrlng 
madness  In  Washington  proves,  \i  anything, 
Is  that  the  people  are  sick  of  vlolence-^the 
violence  of  the  war  and  the  mob  actloki  of 
the  antiwar  demonstrators  as  well.         T 

It  Is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  pro^sts 
of  the  pathetic  rabble  that  came  here  '•  this 
week,  most  of  whom  were  ten  or  eleven  iears 
old  when  the  United  States  got  into  the  Viet- 
nam war,  but  even  this  Increasingly  War- 
weary  capital  was  against  them. 

If  the  people  had  been  with  them,  all  they 
would  have  had  to  do  was  drive  their  ca^s  on 
to  the  bridges  and  into  the  other  bottlenecks 
at  the  city's  Innumerable  circles  and  aban- 
don them  there.  MaJ.  Pierre  Charles  I'Eiitant 
designed  this  capital  for  traffic  Jams,  aiid  a 
sullen  population,  determined  to  paralyze 
transportation,  could  have  blocked  it  $tlfr. 

But  this  la  not  the  mood  of  the  p4c^le 
here.  They  are  not  militant  but  sad,  >  and 
most  of  them  love  this  city,  especially  ^hen 
It  Is  flowering  In  the  spring.  They  do,  not 
want  to  see  It  humiliated  any  more  than  It 
has  been  in  the  last  few  years,  so  they  Went 
to  work  through  the  barricades  and  Ignored 
the  demonstrators  as  much  as  they  couI(l. 

Besides,  the  cops  were  much  more  prtfes- 
slonal  this  time,  and  the  young  men  [and 
women  far  less  militant  than  they  loo^  on 
the  television  and  In  the  newspaper  pictures. 
This  Is  not  a  revolutionary  movement  In,  any 
accurate  sense  of  those  words.  Their  most 
desperate  and  aggressive  leaders  have  been 
Jailed  or  broken  down,  and  what  la  leftj  Is  a 
disillusioned  collection  of  roving  b^nds, 
without  enough  public  support  to  shut  4own 
anything  more  vigilant  than  a  university. 

It  Is  stUl  possible,  of  course,  that  la  the 
desperation  of  their  failure,  a  few  of  4hem 
can  still  create  some  ghastly  incident,  but 
the  Ingredients  for  a  nukss  uprising  agAlnst 
the  Qovemment — blazing  anger,  cadras  of 
skilled,  weU-armed  guerrilla  leaders  and  pop- 
ular support  for  spectacular  violence— are 
simply  not  present. 

Last  week  there  was  something  Inflniltely 
ironic  and  melancholy  in  the  public  witness 
of  the  veterans  against  the  war,  but ;  this 
week  the  mob  was  disorganized  by  one  sud- 
den push  by  the  poUce,  and  it  never  regained 
its  unity  or  poise. 

As  an  instrument  of  propaganda,  this  kind 
of  mass  protest  Is  stUl  effective  In  giving  the 
impression  abroad  that  the  United  Statts  Is 
on  the  verge  of  anarchy.  The  reports  of  the 
telenslon  clips  and  new8pl^>er  pbotograohs 
In  European  and  Asian  cities  are  troubfUng, 
not  because  they  convey  the  truth,  but  be- 
cause they  distort  the  truth.  ] 

Even  In  this  country  the  pictiu'es  of  this 
week's  demonstrations,  focusing  on  the  land- 
ing helicopters  and  the  struggles  around  the 
poUoe  vans,  tend  to  make  the  confrontations 
seem  mucn  more  massive  ana  menacing  t->"^" 
they  actually  were,  and  this  sort  of  thing 
Inevitably  arouses  opposition  to  the  etitlre 
antiwar  movement. 

The  saddest  characters  In  the  capital  bow, 
outside  the  kids  with  cracked  ribs  and  skulls, 
are  the  more  moderate  political  leculers  who 
have  been  working  for  a  (>olltlcal  settlement 
of  the  war  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


They  feel  that,  for  the  moment,  they  have 
lost  control  of  the  antiwar  movement  and  are 
already  being  condemned  by  some  of  their 
constituents,  as  If  they  were  to  blame  for 
demonstrations  many  of  them  actually  op- 
posed. 

There  Is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the 
Administration  Is  trying  this  time  to  Identify 
these  antiwar  politicians  with  the  demon- 
strators who  were  here  this  week,  or  that  It 
is  changing  Its  policy  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opposition  to  the  young  militants. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  watched  the 
demonstrations,  and  was  personally  Involved 
In  directing  the  defense  of  the  capital.  Also, 
much  has  been  learned  since  the  tragedy  at 
Kent  State  a  year  ago  about  how  to  handle 
the  demonstrators.  Sometimes  this  leads  to 
rough  police  action,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
Incidents  here  this  week,  but  at  least  the 
risk  of  sniping  and  police  gunfire  was  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

What  has  not  been  reduced,  however,  is 
the  gap  between  the  Administration's  war 
policy  and  the  antiwar  sentiment  of  the  ris- 
ing generation.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  people  of  this  city,  while 
not  symp>athetlc  to  mob  action  to  shut  down 
the  Government,  are  still  fundamentally 
against  the  war  and  the  present  pace  of 
withdrawal  from  the  conflict. 

President  Nlzon  may  have  gained  some 
flexibility  as  a  result  of  this  week's  struggles, 
but  the  longing  here  Is  overwhelmingly  for 
peace  abroad  and  a  little  quiet  at  home. 


SOFT   UNDERBELLY   OF 
ADVERTISING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced,  together  with  Senators  Moss, 
Harris,  Gravel,  Humphrey,  Hart,  Cran- 
ston, and  Pell,  the  Truth  In  Advertising 
Actof  1971,  S.  1461. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simple:  to 
insure  that  advertisers  have  substantiat- 
ing documentation  available  to  consum- 
ers before  they  make  advertising  claims. 
The  requirements  of  this  bill  are  not 
burdensome  and  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
easy  to  meet  for  a  great  number  of  ad- 
vertisers. 

Senator  Moss  has  said  that  he  expects 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the 
consumer  subcommittee  which  he  chairs. 
At  that  time,  I  am  sure  that  many  will 
step  forward  to  indicate  their  support 
of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  has  Just  been  endorsed  by  the 
trade  publication  Advertising  Age  in  an 
editorial  of  April  12. 1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sorr  nNDKRBXLLY  or  Advzrtising 

The  Idea  that  an  advertiser  should  be  pre- 
pared to  substantiate  his  advertising  claims 
for  any  consumer  who  wants  the  Information 
strikes  us  as  eminently  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  AA  supports  legislation  to  that  eSect 
Introduced  by  Sen.  George  McGovem  (D., 
SH.)  and  Sen.  Frank  Moss  (D.,  Utah). 

The  bill  would  require  advertisers  to  make 
copies  of  documentation  of  their  ad  claims 
available  on  request,  ana  the  measure  even 
specifies  that  the  advertisers  are  entitled  to 
be  repaid  for  the  cost  of  printing  and  sending 
out  copies  of  survey  details  or  other  proof. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  provision 
might  turn  Into  quite  a  good  way  to  zero  In 
on  potential  customers.  Some  smart  adver- 
tiser will  start  offering  a  copy  of  his  survey 
results  free  to  anyone  who  writes  In.  Not 


only  wUl  consumers  get  the  copy  of  the  sur- 
vey— written  in  non-technical,  easy-to- un- 
derstand language — but  they'U  also  receive 
a  coupon  toward  their  next  purchase  of  the 
product,  or  maybe  even  a  free  sample. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  great  way  to  get 
consumers  who  are  really  Interested  in  the 
product  to  give  It  a  try. 

AA  has  always  operated  under  the  general 
premise  that  what  is  good  for  the  consumer 
is  good  for  business,  and  It  was  with  this 
philosophy  in  mind  that  we  have  decided  to 
occasionally  request  substantiation  from 
marketers  who  make  what  we  consider  to  be 
unsupported  claims  In  their  print  or  tv  ads. 

Among  the  first  such  claims  to  catch  our 
attention  was  one  made  by  American  Home 
Products'  Whitehall  Laboratories.  A  tv  com- 
mercial currently  being  aired  says  that  "769 
doctors  In  a  national  survey  preferred  the 
Drlstan  capsule  formula  two-to-one  over  the 
other  cold  capsule  formula." 

We  asked  Dr.  J.  M.  Shaul,  Whitehall's 
medical  director,  for  the  survey  details,  but 
Dr.  Shaul  turned  down  our  request  "for 
competitive  reasons."  He  added  that  such 
material  Is  normally  made  avaUable  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Pood  & 
Drug    Administration. 

But  that's  of  little  help  to  the  average 
consumer  (and  our  publication  is  written  by 
people  who  consider  themselves  to  be  aver- 
age consumers).  We  all  have  a  right  to 
know  the  basis  for  an  advertiser's  claims  so 
we  can  make  a  wise  and  Intelligent  choice 
of  products  based  on  criteria  other  than 
just  the  price  of  the  Item. 

AA  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need 
for  advertisers  to  keep  their  ads  as  factual, 
straightforward  and  honest  as  possible,  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  others  In  Washington 
would  love  to  see  advertising  reduced  to  • 
compendium   of  price  sheets. 

FTC  has  the  distinct  notion  that  It  can 
break  up  Industry  "concentration,"  where 
three  of  four  companies  have  dominant 
shares  of  market,  in  a  roundabout  way  by 
attacking  advertising  claims.  Advertising, 
these  FTC  people  feel,  is  Instrumental  la 
building  "product  differentiation,"  which 
they  see  as  "the  distinguishing  of  similar 
products  from  each  other  by  persuasive 
[non-lnformatlve]  advertising  and  other 
forms  of  sales  promotion." 

At  the  time  of  FTC's  move  against  Wonder 
bread  and  other  ITT-Contlnental  Baking 
products,  Robert  Pltofsky,  chief  of  PTCs 
bureau  of  consumer  protection,  called  the 
case  the  "first  step"  In  developing  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  "uniqueness"  claims  for 
products  which  are  identical. 

But  some  people  close  to  the  case  view 
the  FTC  action  against  Wonder  bread  as  not 
so  much  a  move  against  Continental's  ad 
claims  as  a  wedge  to  diffuse  the  company's 
hold  on  the  bread  market  by  reducing  its 
market  share.  "They  were  swimming  around 
In  a  closed  tank,"  one  top  agency  exec  told 
AA.  "The  Wonder  breekl  ad  claims  gave  them 
their  opening." 

This  theory  is  at  least  partially  supported 
by  an  FTC  memorandum  prepared  for  con- 
gressional hearings  on  the  commission's  fiscal 
1971  budget.  The  memorandum,  signed  by 
several  commissioners  no  longer  at  FTC,  by 
some  who  are  stlU  there,  and  by  former  chair- 
man Paul  Rand  Dixon,  called  for  FTC  to 
develop  non-tradltlonal  ways  of  getting  at 
concentrated  Indtistrles  with  high  degrees 
of  product  similarity. 

The  PTC  memorand\im  said,  "There  seems 
to  be  no  particular  reason  for  believing  that 
a  larger  number  of  cases  of  the  traditional 
type,  or  even  a  larger  number  of  cases  against 
larger  firms  and  larger  industries,  would  maks 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  size  and  cost 
of  this  country's  monopoly-ollgop>oly  prob- 
lem. What  is  needed  is  not  more  of  the  same, 
but  something  different  In  kind." 

There  Is  an  uneasy  feeling  among  some 
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corporate  attorneys  that  the  commission  will 
go  after  "uniqueness"  claims  as  a  conven- 
ient point  of  entry  to  break  up  what  FTC 
people  feel  are  overly  concentrated  Industries. 

We  don't  believe  that  the  commission's 
theory  on  uniqueness  will  hold  water,  and 
we  think  they  know  it.  But  FTC  wUl  no 
doubt  try  to  carry  forward  its  antl-trust 
cnisade  by  again  probing  for  advertising's 
weakest  spots. 

Bight  now,  unsupported  ad  claims  rep- 
resent the  soft  underbeUy  of  the  advertising 
business. 

THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM— ADDRESS 
BY  SECRETARY  LAIRD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  10  years  we 
have  an  American  President  who  is  doing 
something  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam; 
but  to  listen  to  the  repeated  criticism  of 
the  President  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  to  read  similar  criticisms  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  some  of  our  misguided 
Eastern  newspapers,  one  would  think 
that  nothing  is  happening. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  winding  down, 
maybe  not  as  fast  as  some  Americans 
would  like,  and  this  is  certainly  under- 
standable because  this  is  a  war  we  could 
have  won  and  won  long  ago  except  for 
the  misguiding  by  two  Presidents  and  a 
Secretary  of  Defense.  With  all  of  this, 
however,  coming  as  happy  news,  there 
has  been  a  growing  trend  in  the  differ- 
ence in  strength  between  the  Soviets  and 
the  United  States  and  this  has  concerned 
me  greatly. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  President  the 
advisability  of  downgrading  the  classifi- 
cation placed  on  this  information  so  that 
the  American  people  might  be  made  fully 
aware  of  just  what  we  face,  but  to  date 
there  has  been  no  overall  decision  to  do 
this.  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  strong  men 
like  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  who  told  the  American  people 
about  the  new  silos  we  are  beginning  to 
see  in  Russia,  and  thanks  also  to  state- 
ments that  are  continuing  from  Hon. 
Melvin  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
think  the  American  people  are  being 
told  of  the  growing  advantage  that  the 
Soviet  is  beginning  to  enjoy  over  us  in 
nearly  every  item  of  the  military. 

The  Secretary  recently  made  a  speech 
before  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
Ushers  Association  in  New  York.  In  fact. 
It  was  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  and  while 
that  has  been  some  days  ago,  we  have  not 
been  in  session  often  lately,  and  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  get  this  into  the 
Record  before  this  time.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  of  the 
Secretary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Betond  Vhtmam 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird) 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  American  Mews- 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  to  discuss 
with  Its  members  the  serious  national 
security  problems  we  face. 

That  Is,  In  my  view,  a  particularly  timely 
meeting.  I  would  not  want  to  miss  this 
chance  to  comment  briefly  on  a  matter  which 
Is  of  great  mutual  concern  to  the  ANPA  and 
to  the  Department  and  your  profession. 

As  we  look  beyond  Vietnam  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  years  ahead,  rarely  before  In 


our  history  have  we  needed  a  closer  under- 
standing among  those  who  believe  In  a  strong 
defense  and  a  strong  free  press. 

A  strong,  free  country  and  a  strong,  free 
press  go  hand-ln-band.  Tou  and  I  share  an 
obligation — and  a  unique  opportunity — to 
preserve  and  strengthen  both  of  those  great 
national  imperatives. 

What  we  need  is  not  to  shout  at  one  an- 
other. Rather,  we  need  to  sit  down  and  talk 
over  together  the  problems  of  national  se- 
curity news  coverage  which  have  arisen  in 
the  past  decade  or  so.  It  Is  time  for  improved 
professional  contacts — contacts  that  candid- 
ly recognize  past  mistakes  and  seek  future 
understanding. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity,  as  you  are 
giving  me  here  today,  to  discuss  openly  with 
you  some  of  oxir  crucial  national  security 
problems.  The  President's  goal  of  a  genera- 
tion of  peace  through  partnership,  strength 
and  meaningful  negotiations  Is  a  worthy 
goal.  Our  national  security  programs  are 
linked  to  that  goal. 

In  this  month  of  April,  1971,  I  am  able  to 
report  that  U.S.  objectives  In  Vietnam  are 
rapidly  being  achieved  and  that  U.S.  military 
involvement  In  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  Is 
coming  to  an  end. 

Successful  negotiations  In  Paris  remain 
the  quickest  way  to  resolve  the  Southeast 
Asia  confilct.  But  Vletnamlzatlon  is  con- 
sistent with  the  goal  of  self-determination, 
should  Paris  continue  to  produce  no  mean- 
ingful results.  Vletnamlzatlon  wlU  bring 
about  termination  of  American  involvement 
upon  resolution  of  the  Prisoner  of  War  issue. 
In  my  judgment,  Vletnamlzatlon  will  con- 
tinue to  succeed.  The  problems  that  do  re- 
main are  not  going  to  thwart  the  policy  of 
United  States  withdrawal  as  announced  by 
our  Commander-in-Chief. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  American 
people  to  think  about  America's  role  In 
promoting  peace  and  security  after  Vietnam. 

In  1969,  when  the  Nlzon  Administration 
assumed  office.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had 
to  shift  public  debate  and  discussion  from 
"Why  Vietnam"  to  "Why  Vletnamlzatlon." 
It  seemed  to  me  profitless  to  continue  an 
argument  about  decisions  made  in  earlier 
years  that  had  committed  American  forces 
to  combat  in  South  Vietnam.  What  we 
needed  to  do  at  that  time  was  shift  the  focus 
from  what  led  to  Increasing  levels  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Vietnam  to  what  was  needed 
and  what  we  were  doing  to  reduce  American 
troop  levels  and  terminate  our  involvement. 

It  is  time  now  to  shift  the  debate  from 
"Why  Vletnamlzatlon"  to  "Beyond  Vietnam." 
It  is  time  to  discuss  the  Strategy  of  Realistic 
Deterrence  which  we  have  formulated  to 
help  achieve  the  goal  of  a  generation  of 
peace. 

The  changed  conditions  In  the  world  today 
and  the  demands  of  world  realities  called  for 
a  new  foreign  policy,  a  new  national  security 
strategy  and  a  different  approach  and  atti- 
tude toward  American  involvement  In  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  provided  the  new  for- 
eign policy  and  the  new  approach  that  em- 
phasize realistic  involvement  and  vigorous 
negotiation  while  maintaining  adequate 
strength.  And  we  have  formulated  a  new  de- 
fense strategy  that  supports  the  foreign  pol- 
icy goal  and  approach  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

In  the  1950*8,  you  will  recall,  we  had  a 
defense  strategy  that  was  widely  described 
as  a  strategy  of  massive  retaliation.  It  was 
a  credible  or  realistic  strategy  for  that  dec- 
ade because  we  had  an  overwhelming  strate- 
gic nuclear  superiority. 

In  the  1960*8,  massive  retaliation  gave  way 
to  a  strategy  that  became  known  as  assured 
destruction  and  fiexlble  response.  This  also 
was  realistic  from  the  standpoint  of  deter- 
ring nuclear  war.  In  the  early  sixties,  for 
example.  President  Kennedy  was  able  to  take 
the  stand  be  did  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 


to  a  large  extent  because  we  stUl  maintained 
a  four  or  five  to  one  nuclear  superiority.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  strategy  of  fiexlble 
response  did  not  prevent  us  from  becoming 
Involved  in  the  longest  conflict  In  our  his- 
tory. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  challenge  of  the 
1970'8.  We  need  a  strategy  for  the  1970's  that 
can  effectively  deter  not  only  nuclear  war  but 
all  levels  of  armed  confilct.  It  was  that  need 
coupled  with  an  awareness  of  the  reaUtles 
we  face  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  what  we 
call  the  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 

We  call  it  realistic  because  it  Is  designed 
to  take  account  of  the  major  realities  facing 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  In  these 
difficult  times.  It  recognizes  that  there  can- 
not be  any  instant  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  simultaneously  confront  us.  And 
It  underscores  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
by  itself  cannot  provide  realistic  deterrence 
on  a  global  scale. 

The  four  basic  realities  which  led  to  the 
new  strategy  are:  a  strategic  reality;  a  fiscal 
reality;  a  manpower  reality,  and  a  political 
reality. 

The  strategic  reality  Includes  most  notably 
the  tremendous  growth  In  Soviet  mUltary 
strength  from  a  position  of  clear  inferiority 
in  the  early  1960'8  to  near  parity  today.  It 
also  Incliides  an  emerging  nuclear  capability 
on  the  part  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

The  fiscal  reality  Involves  not  only  the 
heavy  pressure  In  Congress  for  reduced  de- 
fense spending  but  the  upward  pressures  of 
infiatlon  on  the  cost  of  everything  we  need 
to  buy  to  maintain  adequate  military  forces. 

The  manpotoer  reality  Is  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood. People  constitute  the  single  big- 
gest cost  In  the  defense  budget.  Pay  and 
related  costs  In  FY  1972  will  claim  some  52 
per  cent  of  the  total  defense  budget  based 
on  the  pay  increases  we  have  recommended. 
It  virlU  cost  us  almost  918  bUllon  more  than 
It  did  in  1964  for  133,000  fewer  people.  And 
In  the  next  year  or  two,  manpower  costs  will 
be  claiming  close  to  60c  out  of  every  defense 
dollar  as  contrasted  to  the  43c  It  claimed 
from  the   1964  defense  dollar. 

The  political  reality  severely  complicates 
the  other  three : 

Whether  you  look  at  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  political  and  psychological  ef- 
fects of  Soviet  policy  and  growing  presence 
around  the  world,  such  as  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Middle  East; 

Whether  you  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  political  pressures  from  our  allies 
to  nutlntaln  forward  deployed  U.S.  forces; 

Whether  you  look  at  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  Congressional  pressure  to  reduce 
those  forces;  or 

Whether  you  look  at  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  gaining  broad  political  support  here 
at  home  for  doing  all  the  things  we  have  to 
do  to  assure  our  national  security  Interests 
while  continuing  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities. 

The  most  pressing  reality  remains  the 
strategic  reality.  The  most  essential  require- 
ment In  terms  of  national  survival  remains 
assuring  the  adequacy  of  oiu:  strategic  deter- 
rent. 

One  year  ago  yesterday,  I  spoke  to  the  An- 
nual Luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press  here 
In  this  room.  The  thrust  of  my  remarks  was 
the  deep  concern  I  felt  that  by  the  mid- 
1970'6  the  United  States  could  find  Itself  lo 
a  second-rate  strategic  position. 

I  regret  to  rep>ort  today  that  nothing  has 
happened  in  the  Intervening  twelve  months 
to  lessen  that  concern.  Quite  the  opi>OBlte  Is 
true. 

In  December  and  January,  It  began  to  look 
as  If  the  Soviet  Union  was  slowing  Its  rapid 
rate  of  ICBM  deployments  after  having 
reached  a  level  of  land-based  ICBM's  that 
gave  them  approximately  400  more  than  the 
1054  possessed  by  the  United  States.  The 
situation  began  to  change  In  February  and 
March,  as  we  reported  pubUcly.  More  recent 
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evidence  confirms  the  sobering  fact  thatj  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  Involved  In  a  new — and  ap- 
parently extensive — ICBM  construction  >ro- 
gram.  This  new  ICBM  construction  elfort, 
coupled  with  additional  momentum  in  the 
strategic  defensive  area — all  clearly  planned 
months  ago^must  be  of  major  con<^rn. 
Moreover,  while  we  have  an  advantagi  In 
submarine-based  missiles  today  the  US8|{  Is 
rapidly  closing  that  gap  with  an  enerietlc 
construction  program  that  continues,     i 

Last  year,  I  Indicated  that  we  could  i^t- 
pone  some  hard  decisions  in  the  FY  1971 
transitional  budget  to  give  SALT  e^ery 
chance  of  success.  We  were  forced  to  lace 
some  of  those  decisions  In  the  FY  1972  budg- 
et on  which  I  reported  to  Congress  last 
month.  We  felt.  In  the  light  of  the  Con- 
tinuing Soviet  momentum,  as  It  was  assessed 
late  last  yestf,  that  prudence  dictated  1  ac- 
celerated development  of  a  new  strategic 
bomber,  the  B-1,  and  a  new  undeflsea- 
launched  strategic  missile  system,  the  UlkMS. 
We  are  proceeding  at  the  optimum  dev^op- 
ment  rate  consistent  with  sound  manage- 
ment, but.  of  course,  no  procurement  qecl- 
slons  have  yet  been  made. 

We  sincerely  hope  for  convincing  process 
In  SALT.  But  falling  such  progress  I  ^ust 
tell  you  today  that  the  renewed  Soviet  stra- 
tegic weapons  momentum  may  confront  us 
with  the  need  for  additional  offsetting JU.S. 
actions.  I  would  have  no  choice  but  tq  re- 
conmiend  these  actions — over  and  above  '^hat 
has  been  presented  to  Congress  in  the  Ff  72 
Budget — In  order  to  preserve  the  sufficiency 
of  our  strategic  forces.  We  would  much 
prefer  success  In  SALT. 

I  felt  last  year  and  I  feel  now  that  |  the 
people  of  America  perhaps  may  be  wllUnjg  to 
settle  for  a  situation  of  so-called  strategic 
nuclear  parity.  But  under  no  clrcumstaijces. 
In  my  view,  would  the  American  pjeopl^  be 
wining  to  settle  for  Inferiority. 

I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing :  so  long  as  I 
am  Secretary  of  Defense — and  no  matter  the 
criticism  It  may  evoke — I  will  never  reffaln 
from  recommending  programs  which  1 1  be- 
lieve are  essential  to  the  survival  of  our  |  na- 
tion and  the  safety  of  our  people. 

My  Job  Is  to  provide  the  capabilities  Nec- 
essary to  prevent  war,  and  that  Is  what  we 
are  seeking  to  do  under  the  Strategy  of  BJeal- 
Istlc  Deterrence.  But  while  we  can  never 
neglect  the  essentials  of  strategic  sufBclejicy, 
we  have  tried  to  fasUon  a  strategy  that  wlU 
lead  to  the  effective  deterrence  of  all  Kar, 
not  just  nuclear  war. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  all  forms  of  wai'.  If 
we  are  to  restore  and  preserve  peace,  11  we 
are  to  make  possible  a  world  In  which  there 
can  be  expanding  freedom,  we  must  mjiln- 
taln  adequate  U.S.  strength  and  help  Im- 
prove the  strength  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
That  Is  what  the  Strategy  of  Realistic  D^er- 
rence  is  all  about.  i 

In  Its  simplest  formulation.  Realistic  JDe- 
terrence  Is  the  strategy  we  have  designee  to 
carry  out  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  It  is  based  on 
the  three  principles  of  partnership,  strength, 
and  willingness  to  negotiate.  It  seeks  to  ^teer 
a  prudent  middle  course  between  the  p<)llcy 
extremes  of  world  policeman  and  a  new  Iso- 
lationism. It  does  this  by  providing  the 
means  for  effective  development  and  use  of 
the  military  resources  of  peace-seeking  na- 
tions to  deter  confilct  at  all  levels.  Except  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  weaponry.  It  calls  on 
other  nations  to  do  more  to  provide  for  tfcelr 
own  defense — particularly  by  furnislUng 
manpower.  It  seeks  to  foster  greater  readi- 
ness on  the  i>art  of  other  nations,  individual- 
ly and  In  regional  cooperation,  to  Increase 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves.  It  offers 
VS.  assistance — economic  and  military — knd 
UJ3.  supix>rt  to  such  nations  where  our  in- 
terests are  involved.  The  ptartnershlp  it  pro- 
poses means  that  other  nations  must  da  for 
themselves  some  of  the  things  we  have  l)een 
doing  for  them.  One  of  its  major  goals  1b  to 
prevent  American  Involvement  In  fuiure 
Vletnams. 


Realistic  Deterrence  means  a  smaller  mili- 
tary force  for  the  United  States,  but  one 
which  is  more  combat-ready  than  it  has  been 
In  peacetime  in  the  past.  It  means  modern- 
ized equipment.  It  means  a  vigorous  Re- 
search and  Development  program  to  assure 
ovir  continued  technological  leadership.  It 
means  strengthening  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves  and  reducing  reliance  on  the  draft. 

In  our  FY  1972  budget,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  unplementlng  the  President's 
Strategy  for  Peace  by  completing  the  transi- 
tion from  a  military  force  of  3.6  million  men 
and  women  involved  in  war — largely  draftees 
or  draft-induced  volunteers — to  a  truly  vol- 
unteer force  of  at  least  one  million  fewer 
men  and  women  who  will  be  engaged  in  pre- 
venting war.  We  have  established  the  goal  of 
zero  draft  calls  by  July  1,  1973. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  frank.  Successful  im- 
plementation of  the  Strategy  of  Realistic  De- 
terrence Is  the  most  difficult  and  challenging 
national  security  effort  we  have  ever  under- 
taken in  this  country.  It  must  be  accom- 
plished in  an  environment  of  strategic  nu- 
clear parity — a  reality  that  leaves  little  mar- 
gin for  error  and  no  room  for  failure.  It 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  period  of  vigorous 
Soviet  military  expansion  at  sea.  on  the  land. 
In  the  air  and  in  space.  Nor  can  we  ignore 
their  expanding  military  assistance  programs 
and  their  demonstrated  willingness  to  deploy 
Soviet  troops  and  equipment  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

What  is  required  Is  the  maximum  utili- 
zation of  all  Free  World  resources  for  deter- 
rence— not  Just  those,  nor  primarily  those — 
that  the  U.S.  can  provide.  That  is  why  in 
Asia,  we  are  stressing  a  greater  manpower 
contribution  on  the  part  of  our  friends  and 
allies.  That  is  why  in  NATO,  a  new  spirit  of 
burdensharing  has  evolved. 

But  that  is  also  why  it  is  so  important  for 
us  in  the  Department  of  Defense  to  have  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  members  of  the  press. 
For  it  is  through  the  press  that  we  must  seek 
the  understanding  and  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Without  that  support,  and  full 
understanding,  the  goal  of  a  lasting  peace — 
so  elusive  to  so  many  generations  before  us — 
will  have  no  chance  for  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  remarks.  I  em- 
phasized how  important  it  is  for  all  of  us  to 
begin  looking  beyond  Vietnam.  It  might  be 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  close  by  calling  to 
your  attention  important  forthcoming  talks 
in  NATO. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  long-range  na- 
tional security  requirements  of  our  nation 
and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World,  the  meetings 
of  the  Defense  Ministers  in  NATO  next 
month  may  be  t^e  Alliance's  most  significant 
substantive  discussion  In  at  least  a  decade. 
At  the  Nuclear  Planning  Oroup  session  In 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  then 
immediately  afterwards  at  the  session  of  the 
Defense  Ministers  in  Brussels,  I  will  continue 
the  new  level  of  consultations  with  our  NATO 
Allies  which  President  Nixon  initiated  shortly 
after  be  assumed  office. 

These  meetings  will  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity, both  In  the  formal  sessions  and  in  my 
private  meetings  with  my  colleagues,  to  ex- 
plain In  full  detail  the  new  United  States 
National  Security  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence. 

I  will  speak  to  my  fellow  Ministers  against 
a  background  of  two  decades  in  which  the 
partnership,  strength  and  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate among  NATO  members  have  pro- 
vided peace  and  stability  for  that  Alliance. 

I  will  bring  them  up  to  date  on  the  threat 
assessment  as  we  see  it  today,  and  I  wUI  want 
to  hear  from  them  their  view  of  the  mo- 
mentum of  Soviet  activities,  such  as  th* 
stepped-up  naval  operations  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  provision  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  sophisticated  new  weapons  In  the 
Middle  East. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  we  are  past  the  day 
when  the  United  States  could  or  should  dis- 


cuss defense  problems  with  our  NATO  al- 
lies or  anyone  else  with  a  "big  brother  knowi 
best"  attitude.  Not  only  are  we  trying  to  face 
the  realities  that  require  adequate  free  world 
strength,  we  are  seeking  conscientiously  and 
systematically  to  conduct  our  relations  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  on  a  full  partner- 
ship basis. 

We  are  not  going  to  preach  platitudes  to 
our  own  people  or  to  oxir  allies  and  friends 
as  we  seek  to  Implement  the  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence.  We  ask  only  for  recog. 
nltlon  of  the  realities  we  face  and  the  de- 
termination to  meet  them  together  in  a 
timely  and  effective  manner.  In  that  way,  we 
can  achieve  our  goal  of  peace. 


AWARD  TO  WILTON  C.  SCOTT. 
SAVANNAH  STATE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
much  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Wilton  C. 
Scott,  director  of  public  relations  and 
continuing  education  at  Savannah  State 
College,  has  been  awarded  a  gold  anni- 
versary medallion  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism education  in  the  South. 

This  award,  presented  by  the  Michigan 
Interscholastic  Press  Association,  will  be 
accorded  Mr.  Scott  Thursday  evening, 
May  6,  at  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  John  V.  Fields, 
director  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Press  Conference,  said  Mr.  Scott  wa« 
selected  over  100  others  from  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  because  of  his  numerous  contri- 
butions to  scholastic  journalism  and 
community  affairs. 

I  know  Mr.  Scott  is  very  proud  of  this 
honor  and  this  well-deserved  recognition 
of  the  splendid  work  he  is  doing  in 
Savannah,  throughout  Georgia,  and  in 
the  South.  I  join  his  many  friends  and 
associates  in  congratulating  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  telegram  notifying  Mr.  Scott  of  thia 
honor,  a  news  article  on  the  award,  and 
his  biographical  sketch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Wilton  C.  Scott, 
Savannah  State  College, 
Savannah,  Ga.: 

You  will  receive  gold  anniversary  medal- 
lion from  the  Michigan  Interscholastic  Press 
Association  on  the  occasion  of  annual  ban- 
quet to  be  held  Thursday  evening  May  6th. 
This  award  is  for  your  creative  work  in  the 
field  of  journalism  education  in  the  South- 
ern States.  We  very  much  hope  you  and  Mrs. 
Scott  can  be  present  for  that  occasion. 
John  V.  Fields. 

Director. 

[From  the  Savannah  Evening  Press] 
Scott  To  Reckivs  Servick  Award 

Wilton  C.  Scott,  director  of  public  relations 
and  continuing  education  at  Savannah  State 
College,  will  receive  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Medallion,  the  university's  highest 
Journalistic  award  for  meritorous  service  In 
oommunlty  services  and  journalism.  The 
award  will  be  presented  Thursday  during  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Michigan  Inter- 
scholastic Press  Association. 

Dr.  John  V.  Fields,  director  of  the  univer- 
sity's Press  Conference,  said  Scott  was 
selected  over  100  others  from  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  U.S.  because  of  his 
numerous  contributions  on  a  national  levri 
In  school  press  and  community  affairs. 
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Scott  organized  and  directed  the  8SO 
Press  Institute  for  20  years.  Fields  added  that 
Scott  edited  several  sruccessful  community 
services  proposals  and  directed  numerous 
community  service  programs. 


BIOGRAPHICAI.  SKKTCH 

Colonel  WUton  C.  Scott,  Director  of  Public 
Relations  and  Continuing  Education  at 
Savanimh  State  College,  was  born  In  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  Colonel  Scott  la  married 
to  the  former  Lillian  Shank  and  they  reside 
at  1426  Cathy  Street,  Savannah,  Oeorgla. 

Colonel  Scott  received  his  B.A.  Degree  from 
Xavler  University  and  his  Master's  Degree  and 
6th  year  specialist  diploma  from  New  York 
University.  Included  In  the  Colonel's  varied 
experiences  are  the  following:  Supply  and 
Property  Clerk,  U.S.  Navy,  Program  Director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Community  Service 
in  Savannah,  Employees  Relations  Officer  of 
Savannah  Army  Depot,  Part-time  Director  of 
Alfred  E.  Beach  High  School  Adult  Educa- 
tion Center,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and 
Continuing  Education,  Savannah  State  Col- 
lege since  1947,  and  Supervisor  of  EDUCA- 
TIONAL TALENT  SEARCH,  "Project  Seek." 
Scott  Is  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  of 
Kentucky. 

Colonel  Scott's  professional  memberships 
and  awards  Include  the  following:  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  Gold  Key  Award, 
cited  by  the  85th  Congress  for  services  to 
Scholastic  Press,  National  Alumni  Aosoola- 
tlon  Gold  Key  Award.  YMCA  DUtlngulshed 
Service  and  Service  to  Youth  Awards,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  Award,  selected  as  Colo- 
nel on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Etentucky, 
Newspaper  Fund  Fellowship  1963,  received 
a  Duquesne  University  grant  in  Journalism 
in  1964,  Chairman,  UMCA  Public  Relations 
Committee,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Alumni  Association  of  Colleges,  1957- 
61,  State  Public  Relations  Chairman  for 
Georgia  Teachers  Association,  ACPRA, 
NSPRA,  NEA,  AASA,  Adult  Education  Associ- 
ation of  U.S.A.,  other  associations  which  have 
honored  Colonel  Scott  are:  The  Georgia 
Teachers  Association,  YMCA,  Adult  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  U.SA.,  Phi  Beta 
Sigma,  Georgia  Cancer  Society,  Boy  Scouts. 
Boys  Club,  Mutual  Benevolent  Association. 
Colonel  Scott  is  listed  In  Who's  Who  in  Pub- 
lic Relations,  Who's  Who  In  American  Edu- 
cation. Outstanding  Personalities  of  the 
South.  The  Dictionary  of  International  Bi- 
ography, and  Roll  Call. 


TREATY  DEMANDS  BY  PEOPLE'S 
COALITION  FOR  PEACE  AND  JUSTICE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
advised  by  the  leaders  of  the  Peoples' 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice  that  we 
are  under  siege  from  this  day  forward 
until  we  ratify  their  "joint  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  North  Vietnam." 

In  recent  weeks,  a  considerable  effort 
has  been  made  to  persuade  Members  of 
Cwigress,  and  ^e  public,  a£  well,  that 
their  so-called  peoples'  peace  treaty  Is 
a  valid  dociunent  deserving  of  serious 
consideration.  This  document  purports 
to  be  an  sigreement  entered  into — ^by 
what  authority,  we  are  not  told — on  be- 
half of  their  respective  peoples  by  the 
U.S.  National  Student  Association,  three 
student  subsidiaries  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  North  Vietnam,  and  a  represent- 
ative of  what  is  styled  the  "South  Viet- 
nam National  Student  Union." 

Fewer  than  25  percent  of  all  U.S.  col- 
leges and  universities  have  affiliate  mem- 
bership in  the  NSA:  and  fewer  than  50 
percent  <tf  these  bother  to  send  delegates 


to  the  NSA's  national  meetings  because  of 
their  notoriously  authoritarian  proce- 
dures, and  few  of  the  delegates  who  are 
sent  are  democratically  elected  by  the 
student  bodies  they  purport  to  represent. 

As  for  the  South  Vietnamese  signatory, 
the  "South  Vietnamese  National  Student 
Union,"  It  simply  does  not  exist,  except 
on  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  In  re- 
ceipt of  two  letters  frtMn  authentic  stu- 
dent groups  In  South  Vietnam  which 
repudiate  the  "peoples'  treaty."  One  of 
these,  from  the  Catholic  Students  Fed- 
eration which  represents  25  percent  of 
all  uni\-ersity  students  in  South  Vietnam, 
states  In  part: 

We  fervently  demand  .  .  .  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  communists  shoxild  Immediately 
stop  the  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  (W)e 
object  to  the  unfair  claim  that  they  [the 
South  Vietnamese  signatory]  are  represent- 
ing all  the  Vietnamese  students  In  signing 
treaties  or  making  announcements  that  are 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Vietnamese  students. 

The  second  letter,  from  the  Students 
Association  at  the  Institute  of  National 
Administration  in  Saigon,  states: 

(I)t  is  our  opinion  that  the  so-called 
"Peace  Treaty"  faithfully  refiects  Hanoi's 
aspirations,  not  the  aspirations  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  in  general,  and  of  all  the 
students  In  South  Vietnam  in  particular. 

I  also  have  in  hand  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  so-called  peoples'  peace  treaty 
which  has  been  prepatred  by  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  for  a  Just  Peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  full  text  of  the  two 
letters  and  the  analysis  In  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  those  few  who  may  be 
so  Innocent  as  to  take  this  Impertinence 
at  face  value . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Open  Letter  or  the  Catholic  Students 
Federation  of  Saigon  to  American  Cath- 
olic Stttdents 

Saiooit, 
April  14.  1971. 

Dear  Friends:  More  than  anyone,  we  the 
young  people  of  Vietnam  detest  the  cruel 
and  violent  war  that  has  gone  on  and  con- 
tinues in  our  beloved  homeland  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  war  has 
exhausted  our  country  In  every  way:  eco- 
nomically. poUtically.  culturally,  socially  and 
slowly  carries  the  Vietnamese  people  toward 
terrible  annihilation. 

We  moderate  students  have  the  view  that : 

The  present  war  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple is  a  war  of  the  freedom  and  justice 
loving  people  opposing  despotic  and  dicta- 
torial communist  liiy)erlallsm — A  self  defense 
struggle  of  the  South  Vietnamese — We  strug- 
gle principally  for  our  survival  and  our  chU- 
dren — We  struggle  for  the  ideal  of  freedom 
for  mankind. 

In  this  war  of  self  defense,  the  assistance 
of  the  American  people  and  of  freedom  lov- 
ing countries  all  over  the  world  Is  an  essen- 
tial element  for  us. 

With  the  sad  experience  of  the  1945  (sic) 
nationalist/communist  coalition  in  China — 
and  in  1962  In  Laos,  we  are  skeptical  about 
every  solution  that  alms  at  bringing  about 
a  coalition  between  nationalists  and  com- 
munists In  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  face  of  the  tragic  war  that  has 
wasted  the  latent  force  of  our  fatherland, 
the  Catholic  Students  Federation  of  Saigon 
earnestly  hopes  that  our  American  Catholic 
friends  will  present  our  point  of  view.  We 
fervently  demand  that: 


The  North  Vietnamese  Oommunlsts  ihould 
Inamedlately  stop  the  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

They  should  completely  and  unoondl- 
tlonaUy  withdraw  their  forces  and  their  aux- 
iliary forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Immediately 
after  that,  the  American  Army  and  the 
somles  of  the  AlUee  also  must  withdraw  from 
the  territory  of  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  the  world  must  honor  the 
right  of  self  determination  of  the  peoples  of 
this  small  nation  and  we  energetically  resist 
all  assistance  aimed  at  enslaving  our  Viet- 
namese Nation. 

Finally,  representing  the  Catholic  Students 
Federation  of  Saigon,  we  ask  to  clarify  that: 
the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  ol 
Saigon  Students  of  which  Huynh-tan-Miun 
Is  the  chairman,  la  not  the  representative 
for  all  the  students  and  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Consequently,  we  object  to  the  unfair 
claim  that  they  are  representing  all  the 
Vietnamese  students  in  signing  treaties  or 
making  announcements  that  are  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Vietnamese  students,  of  which  we  are 
apart. 

Sincerely, 

Hittnh-Phtjoc-Toan, 

Central  Executive  Committee  Ohatrvtan. 

Open  Letter  to  the  American  People  and 
TO  American  Students 

Saigon, 
April  16, 1971. 

Dear  Friends:  Prom  Vietnam — this  tiny 
land  Immersed  Into  a  set  of  untold  suffer- 
ing— we  send  you  our  best  wishes  In  the 
name  of  universal  love  among  students  and 
in  the  name  of  international  solidarity. 

For  almost  twenty  years  Vietnam  has 
been  victim  of  a  war  of  aggression  launched 
against  her  by  World  Communism  and  waged 
by  Its  two  components:  North  Vietnam  and 
the  NFL8VN.  With  the  support  we  receive 
from  friendly  nations  in  the  Free  World — 
and  most  particularly  from  the  U.S. — our 
people  have  heroically  resisted  that  war  of 
aggression — in  the  defense  of  Justice  aind 
Freedom  and  at  the  price  of  enormous  losses 
in  lives  and  properties. 

In  the  midst  of  our  misfortune  we  are. 
however,  excessively  glad  to  know  that  in 
the  United  States  you.  too,  are  looking  for 
some  solution  to  bring  Peace  to  Vietnam — 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful for  your  noble  Intention  and  your  mag- 
nificent gesture. 

As  we  personally  and  directly  suffer  from 
war,  as  our  own  country  Is  being  devas- 
tated by  war.  we  are  longing  for  Peace,  more 
than  anybody  else.  But,  talking  about  Peace, 
we  co\ild  like  to  present,  here,  our  own  prop- 
osition concerning  Peace.  It  Is  as  follows: 

The  United  States  should  withdraw  Its 
armed  forces  from  South  Vietnam,  as  soon  as. 

North  Vietnam  stops  sending  its  troops 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

As  Vietnamese  students,  we  promise  we 
will  rebuild  South  Vietnam  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  Self-Determlnatlon, 
Freedom  and  Democracy. 

And  this  leads  us  to  discuss  briefly  about 
the  'Peace  Treaty'  signed  In  December  1970 
by  the  American  Students  Association,  by 
North  Vietnamese  students  and  by  a  stu- 
dent named  Huynh  Tan  Mam  who— accord- 
ing to  American  newspapers — pretends  to  be 
President  of  the  Federation  of  Students  In 
South  Vietnam. 

As  we  are  dlrecUy  affected  by  Peace  and 
War,  and  with  the  view  to  clearing  up  all 
misunderstanding  regarding  peace  activities, 
we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  on 
two  points : 

Huynh  Tan  Mam  represents  the  students 
of  one  faculty  only,  not  of  all  the  seven  fac- 
ulties in  South  Vietnam.  He  is  not  qualified 
to  sign  any  paper  In  the  name  of  the  whole 
Federation  of  Students  In  South  Vletaam. 
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The  'Peace  Treaty'  demands  an  Immedlat  i 
and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  all  Amer» 
lean  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  and  over* 
throwing  of  the  present  government  of  Soutk 
Vietnam  and  Its  replacement  by  a  Coalltlof 
Oovemment.  We  simply  want  to  remind  yo* 
that  these  three  demands  are  exactly  thoe* 
voiced  at  the  Parts  CJonfwence  by  the  Hanoi 
and  NFLSVN  delegations. 

As  such,  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  sof 
called  'Peace  Treaty'  faithfully  reflects 
Hanoi's  aspirations,  not  the  aspirations  c€ 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  in  general,  an<l 
of  all  the  students  In  South  Vietnam  l|k 
partlc\ilar. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Pban  Cuanh  Tam, 
Chairman  of  the  Students  Association 
at  the  Institute  of  National  Admin- 
istration. 

Thk  NSA  "Pxac*  Tbkatt"  Vblsus  ths  Pbo|- 

PLS — An  Analysis  of  a  Pouticai,  Fraud 

(Prepared  by  American  Youth  for  a  Just 

Peace) 

The  Natloj^al  Student  Association  (NSAi 
Is  asking  Americans,  esi>eclany  young  Amer- 
icans, to  sign  and  otherwise  endorse  a  "Peo- 
ples  Peace  Treaty."  The  eo-called  "treaty,!' 
they  say,  can  "end  the  war."  , 

Obviously,  ending  the  war  Is  a  good  Idea. 
But  on  what  terms  doee  the  so-calle|l 
"treaty"  propose  that  this  should  be  don«, 
and  by  whose  mandate?  | 

BT  WHOSE  mandate? 

The  "treaty"  Is  called  the  "Joint  Treatfr 
of  Peace  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Vietna- 
mese Peoples ".  Neither  the  name  nor  the 
substance  of  the  "treaty"  was  decided  by 
representative  mandates  of  either  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  North  Vietnamese  people,  or 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

The  leaders  of  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation. In  consultation  with  themselve*, 
with  the  Oormnunlst  Party  of  North  Vlefl- 
zMun.  Its  student  fronts — North  Vietnamese 
National  Student  Union  and  South  Vietna- 
mese Liberation  Students  Union — and  with 
a  few  representatives  of  the  alleged  "South 
Vietnam  National  Student  Union",  an- 
nounced the  "treaty"  at  a  Washington,  D.<|!. 
press  conference  upon  their  return  from  ia 
two  week  visit  to  North  Vietnam  as  guesis 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  government. 

HOW  REPRKSENTATIVE  IS   NSA? 

There  are  some  2,400  colleges  In  the  Unltad 
States.  NSA  lists  only  535  aSLUate  membet- 
ships — or  less  than  25%  of  all  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities. 

Moreover,  student  government  leaders  ate 
not  elected  or  polled  on  the  basis  of  their 
positions  on  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  N8|A 
Is  a  mlnlscule  minority  within  an  eight  mil- 
lion minority  population  of  college  students 
in  a  country  of  20  million  college-age  youtfh 
and  a  total  population  of  210  million  people.' 

HOW  RKPRESKNTATTVE  IS  THE  COMMTTNIST 
PABTT  or  NORTH  VDrTNAM? 

In  contrast  with  South  Vietnam's  12  maj^r 
parties  and  43  registered  parties,  the  Coia- 
munlst  I*arty  of  North  Vietnam  (800.0^0 
members)  is  the  only  political  party  In 
North  Vietnam  (20  mUUon  people).  It  hAs 
never  permitted  any  opposition  parties  to 
exist  or  allowed  competitive  elections.  Coali- 
tion parties  which  Initially  shared  pow^r 
with  the  Communists  In  1945  and  in  19t4 
were  liquidated.  I 

During  the  1954-56  collectivization  prt>- 
gram  and  the  suppression  of  Intellectuals, 
the  Party  assassinated  approximately  lOO.OfO 
peasants  and  caiued  the  death  of  soi^e 
600,000  through  forced  labor  and  Imprison- 
ment. (See  Bernard  Pall's  The  Vietmt-rth 
Regime,  The  Tvoo  Vietnams,  and  Hoang  Van 
Obi's  From,  Colonialism  to  Comm,unism.) 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party 
not  only  monopolized  the  political  proceas. 
It  monopolizes  and  exerts  control  over  4U 
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other  aspects  of  life  In  North  Vietnam,  such 
as  the  economy,  religion,  cultiire.  For  exam- 
ple. In  January  of  this  year  the  Hanoi  Mu- 
nicipal People's  Court  sentenced  the  leader 
of  a  pop  music  group,  Phan  Thang  Toan,  to 
16  years  in  Jail  for  strumming  a  "melancholy, 
heart-rending,  provocative"  musical  beat 
that  encouraged  young  people  to  a  "dissolute 
depraved,  and  orgy-Uke  way  of  life".  (See 
Hanoi  Mol — Hanoi  Today — January  12, 
1971.) 

The  Stalinist  nature  of  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment Is  also  pointed  up  by  a  1968  North  Viet- 
namese Presidential  Decree  on  so-called 
"counter-revolutionary"  crimes.  It  makes  it 
a  capital  crime  to  :  (1)  "disrupt  public  order 
and  security";  (2)  "harbor  counter-revolu- 
tionary elements";  (3)  "defect  or  flee  to  for- 
eign countries";  (4)  "vmdermlne  the  soli- 
darity of  the  Vietnamese  people".  I.e.,  the 
Communist  Party.  (Radio  Hanoi,  March  21, 
1968.)' 

HOW  REPRKSENTA'ITVX   IS  THE  "SOXTTH  VIXTNAM 
NATIONAL    SrCTDENT    TJNION"7 

The  "South  Vietnam  National  Student 
Union"  does  not  exist.  The  claim  by  NSA 
that  It  does  is  pure  fabrication.  There  are 
four  separate  student  unions  In  Vietnam 
which  have  never  merged  into  a  national 
student  vmlon.  They  are  the  student  unions 
at  Hue.  Dalat,  Saigon,  and  Can  Tho.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  Buddhist  Student  Union 
In  Saigon,  and  a  National  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. 

One  NSA  delegate  allegedly  contacted  a 
few  representatives  of  the  Saigon  Student 
Union.  But  NSA  has  produced  no  evidence 
that  any  of  these  representatives  endorsed 
the  "treaty". 

THE  TERMS  OF  THE  "TREATY" 

Article  I  of  the  "treaty"  states:  "The 
Americans  agree  to  immediate  and  total 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  to  publicly  set 
a  date  by  which  all  American  forces  will  be 
removed." 

Answer:  Why  Isn't  the  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam on  a  publicly  set  date  also  called  for? 
Some  400,000  North  Vietnamese  forces  have 
presently  crossed  internationally  recognized 
frontiers  into  neutral  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
into  Vietnam.  According  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  killed  120.000  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers, wounded  232.000,  attacked  and  bom- 
barded with  rockets  nearly  every  town  and 
city  in  South  Vietnam,  killed  31.000  civilians 
(many  In  deliberately  staged  massacres  such 
as  in  Hue  and  Dak  Son) ,  wounded  74,000  and 
kidnapped  38.000. 

"  How  can  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  ever 
hope  to  fulfill  their  nationhood  peacefully 
If  divisions  of  soldiers  from  a  Stalinist  state 
have  a  free  band  In  South  Vietnam? 

Suppose  there  were  divisions  of  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  In  North  Vietnam  seek- 
ing to  "liberate"  it?  Wouldn't  It  be  logical 
and  Just  to  Insist  on  reciprocal  withdrawals 
as  a  condition  for  ending  the  warfare? 

Article  II  states:  "The  Vietnamese  pledge 
that  as  soon  as  the  U.S.  Government  publicly 
sets  a  date  for  total  withdrawal,  they  uHll  en- 
ter discussions  to  secure  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners,  including  pilots  captured 
while  bombing  North  Vietnam." 

Answer:  In  the  past  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  have  "pledged  to  dis- 
cuss aerloxisly"  only  If  the  United  States 
would  unilaterally  take  certain  steps.  But  in 
each  case — the  unilateral  bombing  halt  of 
North  Vietnam;  the  pledge  to  withdraw  large 
numbers  of  U.S.  forces  and  the  actual  with- 
drawal of  over  200,000  U.S.  troops — there  has 
not  been  the  slightest  reciprocity  on  the  oth- 
er side.  What  reason  is  there  to  expect  It 
now? 

In  exchange  for  the  total,  unilateral  U.S. 
withdrawal — a  major  concession  which  would 
give  to  the  Oommunlsts  on  a  sliver  platter 
what  they  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  on 
the  batUefleld  or  politically  In  South  Viet- 


nam— the  "treaty"  merely  offers  to  "enter 
discussions"  about  POW's  without  any  assur- 
ance whatsoever  that  the  POW's  will  be  freed. 
This  Is  political  blackmail. 

On  strictly  humanitarian  grounds  with  no 
political  strings  attached.  South  Vietnam  has 
offered  a  total  exchange  of  POW's  with  North 
Vietnam,  which  the  North  has  rejected 
(Paris,  December  1970).  Indeed,  South  Viet- 
nam has  already  released  over  1,000  POW's 
as  compared  to  the  North's  release  of  less 
than  a  dossen. 

Finally,  It  Is  Important  to  note,  that  where- 
as South  Vietnam  has  abided  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  regarding  POW's  and  has  always 
opened  its  POW  camps  to  International  Red 
Cross  inspection  teams.  North  Vietnam  has 
totally  rejected  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  has  never  permitted  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Inspection  teams. 

Article  III  states:  'There  uHll  be  an  im- 
mediate ceasefire  between  V.S.  forces  and 
those  led  by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vietnam."  (PRO«) 

Answer:  In  the  past  each  of  the  15  cease- 
flres  agreed  to  by  the  U.S.  have  been  violated 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
forces.  The  massive  Tet  Offensive  of  1968 
against  South  Vietnamese  population  cen- 
ters was  launched  during  one  sueh  "cease- 
fire" proposed  by  the  Communists. 

On  October  7,  1970  the  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  governments  proposed  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-fire  for  all  of 
Indochina.  This  proposal,  like  all  other  allied 
and  third  party  proposals  for  a  cease  fixe, 
was  rejected  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Oong.  Madame  Blnh  In  particular 
used  the  strongest  language  In  Paris  to  de- 
nounce any  cease-fire  as  a  betrayal  of  the 
so-called  "liberation"  war.  Thus  Communist 
performance  on  cease-fire  and  its  proclaimed 
position  on  cease-fire  bears  little  resemblance 
to  fact. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
"treaty's"  proposal  appears  to  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  U.S.  forces  and  not  at  all  to  the 
forces  of  either  North  or  South  Vietnam. 
What  kind  of  cease-fire  will  there  be  if  there 
Is  no  cease-fire  between  the  principal  an- 
tagonists? 

ArticU  IV  states:  "They"  (U.S.  and  PRG) 
"uHll  enter  discussions  of  the  procedures  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  all  withdrawing 
troops." 

Answer:  All  allied  proposals  for  the  recip- 
rocal withdrawal  of  troops  have  been  totally 
rejected  by  the  Communists.  All  discussions 
of  International  Inspection  and  guarantees 
for  withdrawal  have  also  been  rejected  by  the 
other  side.  As  with  the  other  "articles"  In 
this  "treaty",  it  is  only  discussions  about 
the  procedures  about  safety  that  the 
"treaty"  promises,  not  the  safety  Itself. 

Article  V  states:  "The  Americans  pledge 
to  end  the  imposition  of  Thieu-Ky-Khiem  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  in- 
sure their  right  to  self-determination  and 
so  that  all  political  prisoners  can  be  re- 
leased." 

Answer:  The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment was  not  Imposed  by  America  on  the 
Vietnamese  people.  It  came  to  power  in  Sep- 
tember 1967  as  a  result  of  Internationally 
observed  competitive  electlens  with  all  other 
political  parties.  The  winning  ticket,  which 
won  34.8%  of  the  votes,  was  later  Joined 
by  many  representatives  of  losing  slates,  thus 
increasing  the  government's  mandate.* 

Since  1967,  South  Vietnamese  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  in  five  major  sets 
of  competitive  elections  from  local  village 
officials  to  representatives  in  the  National 
Assembly.  On  October  3  of  this  year,  South 
Vietnamese  will  once  again  have  the  right 
to  vote  m  competitive  elections  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Upper  and  Lower  House.  North 
Vietnam  has  never  tolerated  the  litmus  test 
of  oomijetltlve  elections. 

For  America  to  depose  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  would  amount  to  a  slap  in 
the  face  and  a  gross  denigration  of  the  con- 
stitutional proceeaea   and   of   the   right  of 
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millions  of  South  Vietnamese  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives. 

How  then  can  the  "right  of  self -determina- 
tion" of  the  South  Vietnamese  possibly  be 
enhanced  by  an  American  coup  on  behalf  of 
the  PRG — a  Hanoi  puppet  organization  (see 
footnote) — which  on  July  11  was  invited  by 
President  Thleu  to  participate  in  elections, 
but  has  rejected  the  option  of  being  Judged 
by  democratic  choice? 

Article  VI  states:  "The  Vietnamese  pledge 
to  form  a  provisiorial  government  to  organize 
democratic  elections.  All  parties  agree  to  re- 
spect the  results  of  elections  in  which  all 
South  Vietnamese  can  participate  freely 
without  the  presence  of  foreign  troops." 

Answer:  The  Vietnamese  already  have  an 
elected  government,  and  on  October  3  the 
Vietnamese  will  again  have  the  democratic 
right  to  re-elect  Thleu-Ky-Khlem  or  vote  for 
someone  else.  Including  the  PRO  should  It 
accept  President  Thleu's  Invitation.  Why 
then  is  there  a  need  for  a  provisional  govern- 
ment? But  even  granting  this  need,  which 
Vietnamese  vrtll  "pledge  to  form''  (what  does 
that  mean?)  a  provisional  government?  The 
PRG  led  by  Hanoi? 

In  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968, 
the  PRG  cadres  carried  out  mass  liquida- 
tions of  actual  or  potential  political  oppo- 
nents. This  is  a  continuation  of  the  pattern 
established  by  the  Communists  in  1945-46 
when  they  crushed  all  coalition  parties  and 
murdered  nationalist  leaders,  and  in  1954-65 
when  similar  policies  were  carried  out  by 
the  Communists  In  North  Vietnam  during  the 
"consolidation".  ° 

In  view  of  this  grim  record,  what  hope  Is 
there  that  the  South  Vietnamese  people  will 
place  their  faith  in  Communist  pledges  to 
respect  democratic  elections? 

Article  VII  states:  "The  South  Vietnamese 
pledge  to  enter  discussions  of  procedures  to 
guarantee  the  safety  and  political  freedom 
of  those  South  Vietnamese  who  have  collab- 
orated with  the  U.S.  or  with  the  U.S.  sup- 
ported regime." 

Answer:  Again,  nothing  Is  said  about 
guaranteeing  the  safety  or  political  freedom 
of  anybody.  The  treaty  only  guarantees  to 
enter  discussions  about  procedures. 

There  are.  In  any  case,  several  million 
South  Vietnamese  who  can  be  classified  as 
"collaborators".  In  North  Vietnam  "collab- 
orators" are  counter-revolutionaries",  and 
as  the  Presidential  Decree  on  Insurgency 
states,  are  liable  to  summary  execution.  In 
fact,  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
have  murdered  ("collected  blood  debts") 
some  31,000  South  Vietnamese  as  "collabo- 
rators". 

Should  this  record  be  glossed  over  in  ex- 
change for  a  mere  "pledge"  about  "proce- 
dures" to  guarantee  the  "safety  and  political 
freedom"  of  those  people  the  Communists 
have  been  trying  so  hard  to  liquidate? 

What  kind  of  "political  freedom"  will  there 
be  in  South  Vietnam  under  a  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  controlled  form  of  gov- 
ernment when  there  has  never  been  the 
slightest  glimmering  of  democracy  in  North 
Vietnam?  Why  doesn't  the  NSA  "treaty"  de- 
mand guarantees  for  the  rights  of  opponents 
in  North  Vietnam?  • 

Article  VIII  states:  "The  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  agree  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence, peace  and  neutrality  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia in  accord  with  the  1954  and  1962  Gene- 
va conventions,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  these  two  nations." 

Answer:  In  gross  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  and  1962,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  consistently  and  massively  vi- 
olated Laotian  and  Cambodian  peace  and 
neutrality  by  sending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  into  neutral  Laos  and  Cambodia; 
by  constructing  roads — Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
Sihanouk  trails — through  these  two  coun- 
tries; by  establishing  military  base  areas  for 
prosecuting  the  war  against  South  Vietnam; 


and  by  launching  attacks  on  the  people  and 
governments  of  these  nations. 

How  can  anyone  believe  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  wUl  respect  Cambodia  and  Laos 
as  they  attempt  to  conquer  them? ' 

Why  doesn't  the  NSA  "treaty"  require  Unit- 
ed Nations  supervision  of  both  the  U.S.  and 
North  Vietnamese  military  presence  In  Indo- 
china In  order  to  safegtiard  the  sovereignty 
of  these  nations?  Hanoi  has  always  rejected 
a  United  Nations  supervisory  role. 

Article  IX  states:  "Upon  these  points  of 
agreement  we  pledge  to  end  the  war  and  re- 
solve all  other  questions  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
determination  and  mutual  respect  for  the  in- 
dependence and  political  freedom  of  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States." 

Answer :  The  Allied  g^ovemments  have  pro- 
posed in  Paris  to  reeolve  the  war  on  the 
basis  of:  (1)  an  Internationally  supervised 
cease-fire  throughout  Indo-Chlna;  (2)  an 
Indochina  i>eace  conference;  (S)  an  agreed 
time-table  for  complete  reciprocal  with- 
drawals; (4)  a  fair  political  settlement  In- 
volving all  of  the  major  forces;  (5)  the 
unconditional  release  of  all  POW's.' 

"niese  proposals  have  been  rejected  by 
Hanoi  and  its  PRO  who  have  even  refused 
to  discuss  them. 

As  with  so  much  else  In  this  alleged 
"treaty",  it  seems  the  height  of  hypocrisy 
for  the  unrepresentative  Inventon  of  this 
"treaty"  to  believe  that  their  ome-slded  pro- 
posals would  be  acceptable  to  the  parties  in 
the  conflict  or  that  such  proposals  could  as- 
sure self-determination  and  peace  in  South- 
east Asia. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  presence  of  the  American,  South  Viet- 
namese, and  North  Vietnamese  delegations 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  points  up  an  inter- 
nationally accepted  fact:  treaties  are  nego- 
tiated by  governments.  They  are  not  ne- 
gotiated by  private  groups. 

Sometimes  the  negotiating  governments 
are  broadly  representative  of  their  citizens. 
In  the  United  States,  and  in  other  Western 
democracies,  the  electoral  process  has  In- 
sxired  such  widespread  representation.  Some- 
times, the  governments  negotiating  treaties 
are  authoritarian,  or  totalitarian  in  nature, 
repreeenting  only  a  tiny  elite  who  rule  by 
force. 

The  pitiful  fact  about  the  NSA  "People's 
Peace  Treaty"  is  that  it  embodies  the  dou- 
ble fault  of  repreeenting  a  minuscule  minor- 
ity In  America  bidding  for  dictatorial  power, 
on  behalf  of  a  minuscule  minority  In  North 
Vietnam  which  already  exercises  dictatorial 
control. 

The  "People's  Peace  Treaty"  is  not  a  for- 
mula for  peace.  It  U  a  disguised  formula  for 
the  victory  of  tyranny,  which  undercuts 
the  efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Lees  than  50  percent  of  the  NSA  member 
Institutions  seed  delegates  to  the  annual 
NSA  Congress,  and  few  of  the  "representa- 
tives" are  democratically  elected  by  their 
respective  student  Ixxlles.  NSA  is  actually 
run  by  its  National  Supervisory  Board 
(NSB),  consisting  of  a  few  officers  and  12 
area  representatives  who  exercise  wide  pow- 
ers, including  the  right  to  enact  "emergency" 
policies  between  the  meetings  of  the  Annual 
Congress.  See:  USNSA  Handbook,  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  NSA  1967);  NSA  Report.  Houston, 
Stop  NSA.  1971). 

'For  scholarly  and  In-depth  reading  on 
North  Vietnam  see:  Buttlnger,  Joseph  A.. 
Vietnam:  A  Dragon  Embattled  (N.T.  Praeger, 
1967);  Fall,  Barnard,  The  Two  Vietnams 
(N.  Y.  Praeger.  1967);  Hoang.  Van  Chi,  From 
Colonialism  to  Communism  (N.Y.  Praeger, 
1964) ;  Honey,  P.  J.,  Communism  in  Vietnam; 
North  Vietnam  Today  (N.Y.  Praeger,  1962); 
Splnks,  Charles,  et  al..  The  North  Vietnamese 
Regime:  Institutions  and  Problems  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Center  for  Research  in  Sodal 
Systems,  1969). 


•The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  on  June  8,  1969.  It  is 
the  product  of  a  merger  between  the  NatloDol 
Liberation  Front  (NLF)  formed  In  1960  and 
the  Alliance  of  National  Democratic  and 
Peace  Forces  (ANDPF)  proclaimed  by  the 
Communists  in  1968  during  the  Tet  Offen- 
sive. These  organisations  publicly  supported 
Hanoi,  and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
to  show  that  they  were  controlled  by  Hanoi, 
and  that  the  PRO  Is  controlled  by  Hanoi. 
Radio  pronouncements  of  the  PRO  are  made 
only  on  Radio  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong's 
Liberation  Radio.  The  Information  Office  of 
the  PRG  in  Paris  Is  at  NU  Headquarters. 
{Liberation  Radio,  2330  GMT,  Jxrne  10,  1969) . 

*  Nearly  all  candidates  were  committed  to 
peace — their  differences  relating  to  accept- 
able conditions  for  peace.  The  most  "uncon- 
ditional" candidate,  Mr.  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu, 
who  received  17%  of  the  vote,  was  charged 
with  embezzlement  and  passing  bad  checks 
ten  months  before  the  election.  His  trial  was 
deliberately  postponed  In  order  to  allow  him 
to  run  for  the  Presidency. 

For  a  detailed  on-the-scenes  account  of 
these  elections  see:  Dr.  Pennlman,  Howard. 
Decision  in  South  Vietruim  (Washington, 
D.C..  The  Free  Society  Association,  Inc.  1967) . 

■  Harrison,  Sellg  S.  (Brookings  Institution), 
"Vietnam  Had  a  Coalition  Once",  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  April  7,  1968;  FaU,  Bernard,  The 
Viet-Minh  Regime,  (Cornell  University, 
1966) ;  Buttlnger,  Joseph,  Vietnam:  A  Dragon 
Embattled,  (N.Y.  Praeger,  1967). 

*  There  are  43  registered  political  parties  In 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  one  In  the  North, 
and  two  puppet  fronts.  There  is  a  free  trade 
union  movement  In  South  Vietnam  with 
600,000  members  who  have  gone  on  strike 
and  won  demands  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 
There  is  no  free  trade  union  movement  In 
North  Vietnam  (or  in  any  Communist  coun- 
try). There  are  16  opposition  newspapers  in 
Saigon.  They  function  with  intermittent  cen- 
sorship, but  they  function.  There  Is  no  op- 
position press  In  the  North.  There  are  vari- 
ous religious  groups  In  Vietnam  such  as  the 
Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dal  (3.6  million) ,  the  Cath- 
olic (2.5  million),  and  moderate  and  militant 
Buddhists.  All  organize  of  their  own  accord, 
participate  and  exercise  varying  degrees  of 
Influence  In  their  country's  political  and 
socio-economic  life.  No  such  pluralism  exists 
in  North  Vietnam. 

'  In  May,  1967,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
asserted: 

"After  the  French  troops  left  Cambodia, 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  remained  In 
our  coiintry  In  order  to  conquer  it." 

Neutralist  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  of 
Laos  stated : 

"Should  South  Vietnam  become  Commu- 
nist ...  it  would  be  difficult  for  Laos  to 
exist.  The  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  other 
countries." 

The  1962  Geneva  Accords  on  Laos  Incor- 
I>orated  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Russian 
formulation  calling  for  a  three  party  coali- 
tion government  headed  by  neutralist  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma.  By  April  1963  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  were  attacking 
the  very  government  wliich  they  iM-ought 
Into  being.  See:  Background  Information 
Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1970);  Fall,  Bernard,  Anatomy  of  a  CrisU, 
(N.Y.  Doubleday,  1969);  Flshel,  Wesley.  Viet- 
nam: Anatomy  of  A  Conflict,  (Illinois,  Pea- 
cock Publishers,  Inc.,  1968);  Lelfer,  Michael. 
Cambodia:  The  Search  for  Security  (N.Y. 
Praeger,  1967) ;  ShapUn,  Robert,  Lost  Revolu- 
tion, (N.Y.  Harper  and  Row,  1966);  Swear- 
Ingen,  Roger,  Communism  in  Vietnam,  a 
Documentary  Study.  (Chicago,  American  Bar 
Association,  1967) . 

*  President  Nixon's  address  to  the  nation, 
October  7,  1970. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  discus* 
slon  of  the  environment  has  largely  cen* 
tered  on  abuses  and  the  technology  det 
voted  to  this  abuse.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  costs  of  a  cleaa 
environment.  Americans  still  see  cleai^ 
surroundings  as  being  in  conflict  wit4 
full  employment,  as  a  luxury  only  thi 
wealthy  can  afford.  I  believe  that  this  li 
an  Illusion.  Pollution  control,  rather 
than  being  a  luxury,  is  a  necessity  that 
none  of  us  can  forego. 

All  too  often  the  chemical  plant  work- 
er, the  steelworker,  or  the  miner  Is  told 
that  pollution  control  metisures  will  de» 
prive  him  of  emplojrment,  that  eliminate 
ing  smoke  or  dirty  water  means  elimif 
nating  jobs.  This  need  not  and  should 
not  be  the  case.  We  have  the  ability  tp 
see  that  pollution  control  costs  are  ii 
normal  part  of  operating  costs  of  an  Inf 
dustry  and  not  some  special  burde|i 
placed  on  one  site  or  one  plant.  We  have 
the  ability  to  see  that  pollution  control 
Is  a  normal  function  of  industry,  to  set 
that  no  product  imposes  hidden  poUur 
tlon  costs  on  the  public  at  the  expen^ 
of  the  sales  of  other  products.  Our  leg- 
islative efforts  must  be  devoted  to  seeing 
that  the  costs  of  pollution  control  are 
equally  borne  in  each  industry  and  def- 
voted  to  seeing  that  the  laboring  man 
knows  that  pollution  control  does  not 
conflict  with  his  well-being. 

On  April  25,  1971,  in  the  Washingtoii 
Post  "Outlook"  section,  Stewart  Udail 
and  Jeff  Stansbury  authored  an  artlcj; 
on  the  environment  and  the  worker.  4* 
was  entitled  "Selling  Scology  to  thje 
Hardhat."  In  the  article,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udsdl  and  Mr.  Stana- 
bury  focus  on  the  relation  between  the 
environment  and  the  worker  and  some  df 
the  economic  problems  that  must  qe 
solved  legislatively  in  order  to  clean  u^ 
our  Nation.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  RECORi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artic^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor^, 
as  follows : 

SKLLZNG   EkX^LOGT   TO    THK   HAROHATS 

(By  Stewart  UdaU  and  Jeff  Stanabury) 

(TJdall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  tUe 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  admlnlatTatlons.  no«7 
heads  an  environmental  consulting  flrtn 
called  Overview.  Stansbury  was  managing 
editor  for  the  Popitfatlon  Reference  Bureopi 
from  1968  to  1970,  when  he  and  Udall  begapi 
writing  a  twice-weekly  column  for  the  L^e 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. ) 

"The  working  people  of  this  nation  are  n0t 
at  war  with  ecology,"  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson 
(D-Wa»h.)  angrily  declared  after  Congress 
groTinded  the  8ST.  "t>ut  some  people  are  ml*- 
takenly  attacking  them  In  the  place  where 
they  work." 

There  was  a  certain  Irony  In  this,  since  qn 
the  one  hand  Sen.  Jackson's  constituency 
Includes  the  thousands  of  Boeing  aircraft 
warkers  In  Seattle,  and  on  the  other  ipa 
credentials  as  an  enylronmentallst  are  ek- 
cellent — It  was  Jackson  who  authored  tie 
landmark  National  Environmental  Polity 
Act.  ; 

Tet  the  senator  put  his  linger  on  a  probletai 
for  the  motley  coalition  of  111-flnanced  coi- 
aervatlonlsts  and  ecoactlvlsts  who  dumptd 
the  S8T:  If  they  are  to  go  on  winning  ba|t- 
tles.  they  must  develop  a  strategy  that  will 
gain  support,  not  boatUlty,  from  worklttg 
men.  and  to  do  this  they  must  convince  thein 


that  they  are  not  destroying  their  means 
of  Uvellhood. 

This  problem  for  environmentalists  Is 
sharpened  by  what  often  appears  to  be  a 
tacit  \uilty  between  management  and  labor 
when  faced  with  an  ecological  campaign  that 
could  conceivably  close  down  a  factory.  Some 
corporations  and  their  allies  are  warning 
that  the  fight  for  clean  air  and  clean  water 
win  cost  workers  their  Jobs. 

As  a  result,  some  unionists  have  unleashed 
strong  attacks  on  environmentalists.  Writ- 
ing In  Clear  Creek,  a  new  environmental 
magazine,  labor  lawyer  Joe  McCray  asked 
rhetorically:  "Why  suddenly  are  all  of  the 
Intellectuals,  the  professionals  and  the  tech- 
nocrats asking  for  crash  programs  to  stop 
poUutlon?  It  Is  obvious.  The  noxious  ex- 
cretions of  production,  the  chaotic  disregard 
of  human  needs  In  our  system,  are  touching 
and  affecting  the  world  of  the  new  ruling 
class.  The  professor's  hyacinths  are  dying  . . ." 

McCray's  old  boss,  longshoremen's  chief 
Harry  Bridges,  Is  much  more  blunt:  "The 
ecology  movement  Is  obviously  antlworker, 
first  of  all  because  It  Is  a  product  of  the  nil- 
Vng  class.  It  recognizes  no  obUgatlon  to  the 
worker." 

industey's  weapon 

Clearly  the  "ecologlsts-are-antl-worker" 
argument  has  a  strong  demagogic  appeal.  It 
feeds  on  the  growing  nxunber  of  Incidents  tn 
which  companies  seek  to  thwart  environ- 
mental reforms  by  closing  down  or  brandish- 
ing the  Damocles  sword  of  unemployment 
over  workers'  heads.  Examples: 

In  January,  Union  Carbide  announced  It 
would  lay  off  625  workers  at  Its  Marietta, 
Ohio,  plant  If  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  Imposed  strict  air  pollution 
controls. 

While  steel  workers  jammed  the  galleries, 
the  Maryland  Senate  recently  scrapped  a  bill 
that  would  have  discouraged  the  use  of  no- 
return  beverage  cans  In  favor  of  returnable 
bottles.  The  bill's  sponsor  attributed  Its 
defeat  to  a  "strange  marriage  of  labor  and 
management." 

Olln  Corp.,  which  employs  most  of  the  work 
force  In  tiny  Saltvllle,  Va.,  Is  shutting  down 
Its  soda  ash  plant  because  It  apparently  can- 
not moert  the  state's  new  water  pollution 
standards.  Long  a  marginal  enterprise,  It  will 
leave  660  men  and  women  without  work. 

In  Selby.  Calif.,  a  notoriously  dirty  Amer- 
ican Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
(ASARCO)  plant  has  met  cleanup  orders  by 
shutting  down.  The  corporation  Is  threaten- 
ing similar  action  In  Tacoma,  Wash.  For  the 
moment,  ASARCO's  stance  has  won  the  sup- 
port of  Its  Tacoma  workers,  but  they  are 
growing  restive  In  their  role  as  pollution 
pawns. 

Charging  that  6,700  men  would  lose  their 
Jobs,  the  West  Virginia  Surface  Mine  As- 
sociation recently  helped  kUl  legislation  to 
outlaw  strip  mining  throvighout  the  state. 
The  ban  was  sought  by  Secretary  of  State  Jay 
Rockefeller,  who  was  unceremoniously  told 
off  by  one  worker:  "You've  honestly  never  had 
to  look  for  a  job." 

tJ.S.  Steel,  which  has  major  plants  In  Bir- 
mingham and  Duluth,  has  warned  Alabama 
and  Minnesota  pollution  control  agencies  to 
ease  up  If  they  want  the  company  and  Its 
Jobs  to  stay  put.  In  Birmingham  the  com- 
pany has  won  long  extensions  of  Its  cleanup 
deadimee:  In  Duluth  it  has  extracted  more 
modest  delays. 

Three  weeks  ago  EPA  ordered  Pfizer  Chemi- 
cal Co..  which  manufactures  nearly  half  the 
nation's  penlcUlln  at  Its  Oroton,  Conn,  plant, 
to  stop  dumping  fibroxis  and  nltrogenoiis 
wastes  Into  Long  Island  Sound.  Plant  man- 
ager Stanley  Emsmlnger  swiftly  put  the  jobs 
of  his  2.500  workers  on  the  line.  "We  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  produce  und»  these 
conditions,"  he  said. 

"An  Industry's  first  response  to  environ- 
mental orders  is  often  to  create  a  job  scare." 
says  Norman  Cole,  head  of  the  Virginia  State 


Water  PoUutlon  Control  Board.  "It  tries  to 
bluff  its  union  and  its  congressmen  Into  call- 
ing off  the  dogs.  If  companies  spent  as  much 
time  and  Ingenuity  cleaning  up  as  they  do 
stalling,  the  whole  coimtry  would  be  better 
off." 

Men  like  Cole,  who  deal  with  recalcitrant 
polluters  In  the  political  arena,  know  the  evi- 
dence does  not  support  most  threats  of  en- 
vironmentally caused  plant  shutdowns.  Ex- 
cept for  marginal  firms  which  would  soon  be 
closed  down  anyway,  cleanup  orders  almost 
never  provide  an  economic  justification  for 
laying  off  workers  ex  boarding  up  whole 
plants. 

"Air  pollution  controls  cost  so  little  It's 
fjathetlc,"  says  Ben  Llnsky.  former  environ- 
mental official  in  Michigan  and  California. 
"They  would  add  only  one  cent  to  the  price  of 
an  automobile  tire  and  tube  and  less  than 
two  dollars  to  the  price  of  a  ton  of  steel.  I  see 
no  Justification  whatsoever  for  industry's 
claims  that  environmentalists  are  driving  It 
out  of  business." 

One  government  estimate  Is  that  cleaning 
up  air  and  water  pollution  would  raise  indus- 
try's capital  investments  by  only  about  2  per 
cent,  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  has  calculated  that  to  control  all  of 
the  major  air  pollutants  would  cost  TJ.S.  in- 
dustry lees  than  1  per  cent  of  the  worth  of 
Its  annual  production.  Tet  business  execu- 
tives often  camouflage  the  real  economic 
and  technological  facts. 

An  example  of  this  was  Union  Carbide's 
threat  to  fire  625  workers  in  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Air  pollution  cleanup  orders  from  EPA,  the 
company  alleged,  made  such  a  move  necessary 
because  neither  the  requisite  technology  nor 
the  requisite  low-sulfur,  low-ash  coal  could 
be  found  In  time  to  meet  EPA's  deadlines. 
Calling  Union  Carbide's  tactics  "blackmail," 
Ralph  Nader  and  four  public  interest  groups 
charged  that  plenty  of  high-grade  coal  was 
available  but  that  Union  Carbide  preferred 
to  use  cheap,  dirty  coal  from  its  own  strip 
mine.  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  then  announced 
his  air  and  pollution  subcommittee  would  In- 
vestigate this  charge.  The  Oil,  Chemical  & 
Atomic  Workers  (OCAW)  sharply  rebuked 
Union  Carbide  and  EPA  refused  to  give 
ground.  Shortly  thereafter.  Union  Carbide 
backed  down  and  said  It  never  intended  to 
use  its  workers  as  hostages. 

Union  Carbide  Is  a  thriving  international 
corporation,  not  a  tottering,  underfinanced 
local  Industry.  Last  year  its  sales  totalled 
$3.03  billion  and  its  profits  $157.3  million. 
Some  polluting  companies,  of  course,  are  not 
so  fortunate,  emd  a  few  of  them  are  hanging 
on  for  dear  life.  Even  so,  they  cannot  fairly 
claim  that  environmental  controls  rank  at 
the  top  of  their  list  of  woes.  "Any  plant  so 
marginal  that  a  small  addition  to  its  costs 
threatens  a  shutdown  Is  probably  being  car- 
ried on  faith  credit  and  has  been  sick  for  a 
long  time."  says  Unsky.  "It  is  already  on 
the  verge  of  coUapse." 

Marginal  plants  that  can  stay  in  business 
only  if  they  poUute — enjoy  a  hidden  sub- 
sidy— the  public's  sacrifice  of  its  health  and 
environmental  values.  When  the  owners  of 
such  plants  finally  do  close  them  down,  they 
often  blame  the  loss  of  Jobs  on  environ- 
mentalists as  a  tactic  designed  to  buy  time 
for  dirty  plants  in  other  communities. 

CALLING  THE  BLTT»T 

The  relatively  low  cost  of  pollution  con- 
trols Is  only  one  reason  why  Industry's  Job 
threats  are  usually  a  bluff.  Most  plants  have 
a  compeUlng  reason  to  stay  where  they 
are — tax  laws  are  often  lenient,  prime  mar- 
kets and  raw  materials  are  near,  or  the  right 
kind  of  work  force  Is  avaUable.  Thus,  though 
the  enforcement  of  pollution  laws  varies 
from  state  to  state,  only  a  few  well-heeled 
companies  can  afford  to  seek  temporary  "pol- 
lution shelters"  by  crossing  state  lines.  They 
will  be  even  less  able  to  do  so  as  the  national 
standards  written  Into  new  laws  take  hold. 

Recently.  In  Tlconderoga.  N.Y..  the  man- 
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Bgers  of  an  International  Paper  Company 
mill  threatened  such  a  move  and  tacitly  won 
the  union's  support  in  resisting  a  state  air 
poUutlon  order.  Pulp  and  paper  workers  are 
highly  skilled,  however,  and  not  easily  re- 
placed. When  they  realized  that  Internation- 
al Paper  could  not  move  without  them, 
their  support  waned.  International  Paper 
reluctantly  stayed  in  Tlconderoga — and 
cleaned  up. 

Similarly.  ASARCO  has  threatened  to  pull 
out  of  Tacoma  If  forced  to  meet  deadlines 
set  by  the  Puget  Sound  Air  Pc^lutlon  Con- 
trol Agency.  But  ASCARO  gets  Its  copper  ore 
from  the  Philippines  and  obviously  must 
remain  near  the  Pacific  Coast.  Oregon  has 
served  notice  that  It  doesn't  want  a  dirty 
smelter,  and  neither  does  California. 
ASARCO  may  draw  a  reprieve  from  state 
pollution  officials,  but  even  if  it  doesn't  it 
wUl  probably  stay  In  Tacoma — and  clean  up. 

Economic  realities  such  as  these  are  be- 
ginning to  get  the  attention  of  alert  union 
officials.  It  takes  no  little  courage  for  them 
to  call  a  company's  Job  bluff,  especially  In  a 
time  of  high  unemployment.  But  there  are 
already  signs  that  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
United  Steel  Workers.  Teamsters,  and 
OCAW  are  withdrawing  from  Industry's 
coercive  embrace  on  the  Job  issue. 

"I  don't  see  how  a  work  force  and  a  com- 
munity can  accept  the  kind  of  desolation 
that  results  from  an  operation  such  as  the 
mine  and  smelter  In  Anaconda  and  Butte. 
Montana."  says  Teamster  Vice  President 
Elnar  Mohn.  "It  seems  to  me  that  even  if 
this  operation  Is  the  only  means  of  making 
a  living,  it  Just  isn't  worth  the  resulting 
barrenness." 

The  Teamsters,  of  course,  do  not  work  the 
smelters,  but  OCAW  chief  A.  P.  Orosplron 
speaks  for  his  own  men  when  he  says:  "Our 
members  just  aren't  going  to  be  forced  Into 
fighting  the  EPA."  More  fiatly,  OCAW  official 
Robert  Palmer  declares:  "Our  union  wants  to 
stop  pollution  with  controls  even  if  it  means 
lost  jobs.  If  a  plant  can't  clean  up  after  a  rea- 
sonable period  It  should  close  down.  What 
good  are  Jobs  If  you  can't  drink  the  water 
and  catch  fish  any  more?" 

Such  labor  leaders  are  buoyed  by  more 
than  courage  or  a  public  relations  sixth- 
sense.  They  also  know  that  ecological  controls 
and  environmentally  sound  programs  create 
far  more  jobs  than  they  abolish.  Hindsight  Is 
always  an  easy  exercise,  but  if.  for  example. 
President  Johnson  had  opted  In  1965  not  to 
build  the  SST  and  to  spend  the  same  $800 
million  designing  and  subsidizing  the  air 
cushion  train,  he  would  have  promoted  a 
largely  pollution-free  new  Industry  that  to- 
day would  employ  tens  of  thousands  of  in- 
dustrial and  construction  workers. 

Creation  of  waste-recycling  industries 
would  likewise  mean  more,  not  fewer.  Jobs, 
and  so  would  across-the-board  pollution  con- 
trols on  all  our  manufacturing  industries. 
Clearly,  no  group  has  a  bigger  stake  than 
labor  on  balancing  our  priorities — a  fact 
APL-CIO  chief  George  Meany  may  have 
overlooked  when  he  launched  his  last-ditch 
campaign  to  save  the  SST. 

Nevertheless,  the  environmental  job  issue 
has  an  Irreducible  hard  core  and  cannot  be 
dismissed.  Marginal  plans  do  close  down  un- 
der antipollution  orders  (especially  when 
they  are  owned  by  large  conglomerates) .  and 
small  businesses  do  give  way  to  Impersonal, 
multlplant  corporations.  In  these  shifts  the 
worker  is  often  caught  in  a  ruthless  squeeze 
between  Industry's  thirst  for  profits  and  so- 
ciety's demands  for  environmental  reforms. 

Furthermore,  many  workers  are  Intimi- 
dated by  dishonest  job  threats.  "They  tend  to 
believe  what  the  company  says."  observes 
Minnesota  Air  Quality  Office  engineer  Tlbor 
Kosa.  "And  why  not?  No  one  tells  them  the 
real  economic  facts.  In  Minnesota  not  even 
the  state  government  can  tell  a  plant  to  dis- 
close the  economic  bases  for  its  shutdown 
decision." 


SmaU  wonder,  then,  that  some  workers 
feel  they  are  being  luxfalrly  asked  to  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  of  environmental  reforms. 
This  belief  is  encouraged  by  industry  spokes- 
men and  demagogic  politicians  who  misrepre- 
sent the  issues  and  gloss  over  the  true  eco- 
nomics of  environmental  controls.  Of  equal 
weight  in  the  worker's  psychology  is  his  basi- 
cally accurate  perception — oversimplified  to 
be  sure — that  most  environmentalists  come 
from  a  different  social  climate  than  his  own 
and  do  not  always  understand  his  predica- 
ment. 

Yet  despite  misunderstandings  between 
workers  and  environmentalists,  at  bottom 
their  Interests  and  enemies  are  the  same. 
If  the  worker  thinks  he  is  merely  a  pawn  on 
somebody  else's  ecological  chess  game  he  is 
deceiving  himself,  for  he  stands  to  gain  im- 
measurably from  the  environmental  thrust 
toward  more  liveable  cities,  cleaner  beaches, 
purer  air,  more  abundant  wildlife  and  a 
healthier  world  for  his  children. 

Just  as  emphatically,  the  environmentalist 
is  deceived  If  he  thinks  he  can  control  indus- 
trial pollution  wtlhout  winning  the  trust  and 
protecting  the  health  of  the  men  and  women 
who  labor  at  Its  source.  There  is  some  hard 
truth  in  McCray's  onesided  charge  that  "the 
style  of  the  ecology  movement  has  time  and 
again  demonstrated  contempt  for  the  work- 
ing class  and  unions."  McCray  adds:  "To 
the  extent  that  the  recent  ecology  move- 
ment is  an  upper-  and  middle-class  phenom- 
enon— seeking  protection  for  the  middle- 
class  environment,  avoiding  the  bvurdens  of 
pollution  control,  disregarding  the  working 
class — then  It  cannot  enlist  the  trade  unions 
in  its  caiose,  and  in  fact  incurs  the  enmity 
of  labor." 

But  this  Is  only  a  fragment  of  the  truth. 
Increasingly,  younger  labor  leaders  realize 
that  most  workers  live  near  their  plants  in 
some  of  the  worst  urban  neighborhoods,  and 
that  the  very  poisons  environmentalists  nope 
to  remove  from  the  putside  community  do 
their  greatest  damag6  inside  the  blue-coUar 
workplace.  For  these  reasons,  the  Industrial 
worker  stands  to  gain  more  than  anyone 
else  from  the  ecology  movemert. 

Who.  then.  Is  really  attacking  the  worker  In 
his  vforkplace?  It  is  not  the  environmental- 
ists, as  Sen.  Jackson  charges,  but  thoee  cor- 
porate managers  who  would  prolong  In- 
dustry's license  to  pollute. 

Though  most  environmental  groups  and 
unions  do  not  fully  realize  It,  their  paths  are 
slowly  converging.  Neither  can  go  very  much 
farther  in  the  pollution  fight  without  the 
other.  And  If  society  truly  wants  a  decent 
environment.  It  can  go  nowhere  without  both 
of  them.  "Only  through  the  politics  of  coali- 
tion," says  UAW  President  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, "can  we  solve  the  desperate  social  prob- 
lems this  country  has." 

CONVERGING    INTERESTS 

The  first  signs  of  an  emerging  community 
of  Interest  are  now  visible.  The  OCAW  re- 
fused to  back  the  SST.  It  Is  educating  Its 
workers  on  Inplant  pollution,  calimg  upon 
public  interest  lawyers  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  help.  With  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  (UAW)  and  other  labor  allies,  it 
has  Joined  and  sometimes  led  the  fight  for 
pollution  controls — though  seldom  receiv- 
ing much  credit  for  Its  efforts.  Both  the 
OCAW  and  UAW  have  also  moved  cautiously 
(and  without  much  early  success)  to  lay 
such  controls  on  the  table  at  contract  nego- 
tiating time. 

Environmentalists,  for  their  part,  helped 
students  in  five  states  support  the  UAW 
strike  against  Oeneral  Motors  last  faU.  En- 
vironmental Action.  Inc..  whUe  focusing 
most  of  Its  energies  on  the  n[iarkup  of  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act,  also  lobbied  for  the 
equally  Important  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act;  this  young  organization  remains 
the  most  philosophically  attuned  of  all  na- 
tional environmental  groups  to  the  needs  of 


workers.  A  close  cousin.  Environmental 
Health  Programs,  Inc.,  Is  now  building  mo- 
mentum for  an  attack  on  workplace  pollu- 
tion and  Is  bringing  together  union  officials, 
environmentalists  and  medical  experts  for 
this  campaign. 

T'hese  are  small  beginnings  at  best,  but 
they  may  foreshadow  a  powerful  Ideological 
convergence  of  workers  and  environmental- 
ists. In  the  immediate  future,  if  the  jobs- 
environment  crunch  Is  not  to  generate  need- 
less mistrust  between  the  two  groupts,  basic 
remedies  must  be  applied.  We  have  talked 
with  many  people  In  conservation,  public 
Interest  law.  unions  and  Congress  about  the 
problem.  Here  are  some  of  their  recommenda- 
tions: 

Unions  should  put  pollution  controls  high 
on  their  list  of  contract  negotiation  priori- 
ties. The  legal  basis  for  negotiating  occupa- 
tional health  Issues  is  clear,  though  the  sub- 
ject has  elicited  widespread  union  concern 
only  in  the  last  few  years.  The  legal  basis  for 
labor  negotiations  over  community  pollution 
is  not  as  clear;  but  It  must  be  explored  be- 
cause workers  normally  live  within  the  zone 
of  heaviest  pollution  surrounding  their 
plants. 

Congress  should  enact  uniform  national 
emission  standards  for  all  industries  and  link 
them  to  the  highest  available  technology,  not 
to  the  assimilative  capacity  of  airsheds  and 
watersheds  or  to  the  tinfortunate  state 
stream  classification  system.  Putting  aU  pol- 
luters on  equal  footing  will  make  It  im- 
possible for  states  such  as  Maine  and  Ala- 
bama to  serve  as  pollution  shelters  for  com- 
panies trying  to  escape  controls  elsewhere. 

Congress  should  also  pass  legislation  forc- 
ing companies  to  disclose  the  full  economic 
data  supposedly  supporting  their  shutdown 
threats  or  decisions.  In  Tacoma,  ASARCO 
claims  It  would  have  to  spend  an  Intolerable 
$33  million  to  meet  the  state's  new  stand- 
ards for  sulfur  oxide  emissions.  But  how 
much  would  the  company  gain  In  state  and 
federal  tax  credits,  depreciation  allowances 
and  the  sale  of  liquid  sulfur  dioxide  from 
the   recovery  process?  ASARCO  doesn't  say. 

If  a  company  can  demonstrate  that  en- 
vironmental controls  forced  It  to  shut  down, 
the  government  should  compensate  Its  work- 
ers for  52  weeks,  with  the  term  being  ex- 
tended by  13  weeks  for  workers  over  the  age 
of  60  and  by  26  weeks  for  workers  enrolled 
In  approved  retraining  courses.  Two  strong 
precedents  for  such  compensation  are  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  recently  used  by 
Labor  Secretary  James  Hodgson  in  award- 
ing benefits  to  workers  whose  Jobs  were 
sacrificed  by  the  shift  to  the  new  Rallpax 
passenger  system,  and  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  recently  \ised  by  President  Nixon  to 
compensate,  retrain  and  relocate  unemployed 
shoe  indtistry  workers. 

Congress  should  enact  the  McOovern- 
Mathias  Job  transition  bill  and  the  Nelson 
and  Daniels  public  works  Job  bills;  they 
would  put  thousands  of  people  to  work  on 
environmentally  useful  projects. 

Finally,  environmentalists  and  unions 
should  launch  an  all-out  attack  against  the 
workplace  pollution  which  threatens  the 
health  of  millions  of  blue-collar  employees. 
The  chronic  disease  rate  among  these  men 
and  women  is  tragically  high.  If  they  can  be 
protected  from  further  industrial  poison- 
ing, the  conununltles  near  their  plants  can 
be  protected,  too. 

The  logical  and  potentially  powerful  links 
between  the  interests  of  the  public,  the 
worker  and  the  environmentalist  are  rightly 
viewed  by  scune  industrialists  as  a  threat  to 
their  own  excessive  power.  Will  this  new 
coalition  work,  though?  There  are  hopeful 
omens  in  current  and  recent  controversies. 
When  ASARCO  closes  down  the  last  wing 
of  Its  Selby,  Calif.,  plant  next  month  rather 
than  clean  up.  It  will  throw  the  last  of  800 
men  out  of  work.  One  of  them  is  Steven  Pine, 
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a  35-year  employe*  who  has  seen  the  plait 
poison  Its  surroundings  and  sicken  Its  wor|- 
ers.  Of  the  imminent,  shutdown  he  sayi: 
"They're  doing  the  men  a  favor."  J 

And  In  Seattle,  a  young  Boeing  worker  wlto 
six  children  and  unemployment  staring  him 
In  the  face  contemplates  the  Senate  defeit 
of  the  SST.  Vincent  Trlcola  hoped  the  air- 
plane woxild  be  spared,  of  covirse.  but  he  con- 
cedes: "We  need  It  like  a  hole  In  the  hea4." 
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WHAT  CAN  ONE  MAN  DO? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
sense  of  great  pride  that  I  commend  toe 
article  entiUed  "What  Can  One  Main 
Do?"  to  the  Senate.  Taken  from  tlje 
National  Guardsman,  it  tells  the  stoty 
of  M.  Sgt.  Joseph  J.  Pflster,  Air  Na- 
tional Guardsman  and  public -spirited 
citizen,  whose  love  for  America  h$s 
found  unique  expression  in  his  servi<fe 
to  the  cause  of  patriotism. 

These  are  troubled  times  in  whidh 
the  values  and  ideals  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  are  too  often  neglected  6r 
denied.  Sergeant  Pflster's  devotion  to 
"Operation  Patriotism"  reminds  us  thit 
there  are  still  those  among  us  who  ca^ 
deeply  for  this  Nation  and  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  His 
example  Is  truly  inspiring  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  only  for  his  work  in  behalf  <)f 
patriotism  but  for  his  illustration  Of 
the  power  and  influence  which  a  single 
person,  rightly  motivated,  can  have.  I 
feel  a  special  satisfaction  in  that  he  is 
a  loyal  son  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  tl>e 
first  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  as  a  constituent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tljie 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi?), 
as  follows: 

What  Cak  One  Man  Do? 

Msg.  Joseph  J.  Pflster  has  been  an  Air  Nfe. 
tlonal  Guardsman  for  more  than  a  docsfo. 
years.  For  about  the  first  10  years  of  Uls 
military  career,  he  was  merely  another  coii- 
sdentlous  cltlzen-alrman,  devoting  some  of 
his  "^>are"  time  to  Ms  Nation's  defense. 

OuUlde  his  Delaware  Air  Guard  activities, 
he  foUowed  such  a  crowded  schedule  of  atb- 
letlc  endeavors  that,  said  he,  his  family  wBs 
"beginning  to  wander  what  I  looked  Ilka." 
But  those  "outside"  activities  Involved  t*e 
youth  c*  his  community,  ranging  from  tte 
disadvantaged   to   the   outright   militant 

Because  of  his  experience  in  teaching 
swimming  and  gymnastics  at  the  Wilmington 
Central  YMCA,  he  was  asked  to  direct  a  }0 
pjn.-to-midnlght  program  at  tax©  "Y".  T>e 
project  was  aimed  at  keeping  teenagers  ^tl 
the  streets  by  giving  them  a  constructive 
way  of  working-off  their  energies.  And  tais 
task  was  in  addition  to  the  many  othier 
demands  on  his  time,  which  included  coach- 
ing and  umpiring  In  two  baseball  Lltttle 
Leagues. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Air  Guard  NC^ 
Academy  in  1969,  Sergeant  Pflster  "hecanxe 
enthralled"  with  MQ  I.  O.  Brown's  project" 
"Operation  Patriotism."  He  returned  hoUM 
determined  to  do  something — and  he  djd. 
He  began  by  writing  letters  to  the  editors  bt 
local  papers  on  Patriotism  and  wound  ^p 
with  a  regular  column  in  "The  New  Canle 
Gazette",  the  Base  newspaper  and,  later,  t^ 
other  newspapers. 

Sergeant  Pflster's  enthusiasm  for  "Opera- 
tion Patrlotlam",  which  was  begun  by  G«<i- 
eral  Brown  about  a  year  earlier  (Jan.  V9 
"Ouabd9»«an")  ,  soon  found  additional  o^lt- 
lets.  He  began  a  serlee  of  presentations  to 
grade  and  high  school  i>upils  on  Patrlotlfn 


and  the  role  of  the  National  Guard.  This  he 
followed  with  a  letter-writing  contest  for 
the  children  on  "Why  1  am  Proud  to  be  an 
American." 

Result  of  the  contest  was  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  the  21  pupils  who  had  sub- 
mitted the  best  entries,  judged  on  originality 
and  spirit.  Sergeant  Pflster  arranged  for  the 
trip  by  Delaware  Air  Guard  bus  and  accom- 
panied the  youngsters  on  their  visit  to  the 
Nation's  Capital.  The  pupils,  ages  9-13,  wit- 
nessed the  changing  of  the  giiard  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  toured  as 
many  National  memorials  as  time  would  al- 
low, and  sat  In  the  Senate  gallery  during  a 
vote  on  a  tax  bill.  Other  school  visits,  writ- 
ing contests  and  trips  to  Washington 
followed. 

A  couple  of  excerpts  from  the  children's 
letters  show  the  impact  of  Sergeant  Pflster^ 
presentation.  An  11-year-old  wrote:  "...  I 
wish  I  could  share  some  of  America  with 
boys  and  g^irls  In  other  countries  who  are 
homeless  and  hungry  and  cold."  And  a  10- 
year-old  concluded:  "If  I  were  old  Glory  I'd 
feel  very  sad  because  I've  flown  through  all 
the  wars  but  proud  because  I  won  them  all." 

In  addition  to  his  on-going  school  presen- 
tation program.  Sergeant  Pflster  has  talked 
to  civic,  service  and  religious  groufW,  as  w^ 
as  to  prisoners  from  whom  he  received  an 
unexpectedly  warm  reaction.  Asked  about  his 
enthusiasm  for  "Operation  Patriotism",  he 
replied:  ".  .  .  With  the  zeal  I  received  from 
the  Academy  and  the  continued  support  of 
the  Goyemor,  the  Adjutant  General  and  my 
Commander,  I  hope  we  can  help  hold  the  tide 
against  the  many  factions  that  would  like  to 
overthrow  our  Country  and  especially  sway 
our  youth. 

"I  have  nothing  to  gain  except  self-satls' 
faction  that  Anally  I  am  doing  something 
worthwhile  instead  of  thinking  of  myself — 
It's  really  great  hearing  people  agree  with  me 
and  promote  this  free  enterprise  of  ours,  this 
wonderful  democracy.  I  don't  want  to  see  us 
go  down  hill.  I  feel  the  National  Guard 
should  lead  In  this  effort." 

But  selfless  effort  doesnt  always  go  unre- 
warded. For  his  "determined  and  enthusi- 
astic activities  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Delaware  Air  National  Guard  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  among  youth"  and  the 
many  attendant  efforts  be  made  toward  that 
goal.  Sergeant  Pflster  was  singled-out  by 
Freedoms  Foundation  for  a  National  Recog- 
nition Award. 

I^  company  with  such  distinguished 
Americans  as  U.S.  Rep.  John  W.  McOormack, 
former  Sp)e&ker  of  the  U.S.  House,  and  Movie 
Actor  John  Wayne,  Sergeant  Pflster  was  pre- 
sented one  of  the  Foundation's  tc^  10 
awards — a  National  Recognition  Award — for 
his  distlngTiished  service  to  the  Nation. 

Sergeant  Pflster  has  taken  as  his  personal 
credo  an  admonition  by  General  Brown  to 
the  Elks'  National  Convention  last  year 
when  he  said:  "The  spirit  that  has  built 
America  so  far  can  continue  the  job.  And 
we — you  and  I — as  Its  citizens  have  as  our 
greatest  duty  the  preservation  of  that  Amer- 
ican spirit  and  all  that  it  stands  for." 

By  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  late 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen's  remark  that  "Pa- 
triotism Is  alive  and  living  In  the  National 
Guard."  Sergeant  Pflster  has  ^tly  shown 
what  one  man  can  do. 


PLIGHT  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  events 
in  recent  months  have  focused  attention 
on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  They  have 
also  focused  attention  on  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
states  to  allow  their  citizens  the  basic 
freedom  to  seek  new  lives  in  other  lands. 

The  Jewish  Community  Council  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.Y.,  recently  sponsored  a  work- 


shop on  the  problems  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  f orwarded  to  me  a  copy 
of  the  Brussels  declaration,  passed  in 
Brussels  by  the  World  Conference  of 
Jewish  Commimities  on  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
commend  this  moving  declaration  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ijet  Mt  People  Go! 
(Text   of   the   Brussels   Declaration  by   the 

World  Conference  of  Jewish  Communities 

on  Soviet  Jewry) 

We,  the  delegates  of  this  Conference, 
coming  from  Jewish  communities  through- 
out the  world,  solemnly  declare  our  solidarity 
with  our  Jewish  brothers  in  the  Soviet  Unloa 

We  want  them  to  know — and  they  will 
take  encouragement  from  this  knowledge — 
that  we  are  at  one  with  them,  totally  identi- 
fied with  their  heroic  struggle  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  national  Identity  and  for 
their  natural  and  Inalienable  right  to  return 
to  their  historic  homeland,  the  land  of  Israel. 

Profoundly  concerned  for  their  fate  and 
future,  we  denounce  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  sup- 
fkreoBlng  the  historic  Jewish  cultural  and 
religious  heritage.  This  constitutes  a  fiagrant 
violation  of  human  rights  which  the  Soviet 
Constitution  pledges  to  uphold  and  which  is 
enshrined  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  To  cut  them  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  Jewish  people,  as  the  Soviet  authorities 
are  attempting  to  do.  Is  a  crime  against 
humanity. 

Soviet  spokesmen  claim  that  there  is  no 
need  for  Jewish  cultiire  and  education,  that 
there  Is  no  Jewish  problem  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  there  Is  no  antl-Semltlsm. 
These  assertions  have  been  proven  false  by 
the  Soviet  Jews  themselves.  The  entire  world 
has  heard  their  protest. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  have  ptetltloned 
the  Soviet  authorities  for  the  right  to  settle 
In  Israel  and  raise  their  children  In  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  and  culture.  Letters,  messages 
and  petitions,  sent  at  the  signatories'  peril 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Individuals,  to  gov- 
ernments, to  the  United  Nations  and  other 
International  organizations,  all  demand  rec- 
ognition of  these  rights. 

The  reaction  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
this  Jewish  awakening  has  been  to  moimt  a 
campaign  of  harassment,  arrests  and  viru- 
lent antl-Jewlah  propaganda.  The  Lenin- 
grad trial,  shocking  to  the  world,  was  but  one 
manifestation  of  such  persecution.  Far  from 
being  crushed  by  such  Intimidation,  Soviet 
Jews  today  demand  their  rights  with  ever 
greater  courage  and  determination. 

This  conference  urgently  calls  upon  the 
civilized  world  to  join  with  us  and  with  the 
Jews  of  the  USSR  In  urging  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities: 

To  recognize  the  right  of  Jews  who  so  de- 
sire to  return  to  their  historic  homeland  in 
Israel,  and  to  ensure  the  iinhlndered  exercise 
of  this  right. 

To  enable  the  Jews  In  the  USSR  to  exer- 
cise fully  their  right  to  live  in  accord  with 
the  Jewish  cultural  and  religious  heritage 
and  freely  to  raise  their  children  in  this 
heritage. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  defamation  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  Zionism,  reminiscent 
of  the  evil  antl-Semltlsm  which  has  caused 
9o  much  suffering  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to 
the  world. 

We  assembled  in  this  Conference  commit 
ourselves,  by  unceasing  effort,  to  ensure  that 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  kept  before  the 
conscience  of  the  world  until  the  justice  of 
their  cause  prevails. 

We  will  continue  to  mobilize  the  energies 
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of  all  Jewish  communities.  We  will  work 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national bodies  and  through  every  agency  of 
public  opinion. 

We  will  not  rest  until  the  Jews  of  the  So- 
viet Union  are  free  to  choose  their  own 
destiny. 

Let  my  people  go! 


"THIS  CHILD  IS  RATED  X" 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  him  entitled  "This  Child  Is 
Rated  X,"  and  an  insertion,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This    Child   Is   Rated   X 
(Statement  of  Senator  Bath) 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I 
commend  to  the  Senate  the  recent  NBC 
White  Paper  entitled  "This  ChUd  Is  Rated  X," 
produced  by  Mr.  Martin  Carr.  This  film  has 
been  extremely  valuable  In  bringing  na- 
tional attention  to  bear  on  the  complex 
problems  of  juvenile  Justice,  particularly 
those  relating  to  Incarceration.  Mr.  Carr  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  energy,  skill,  and 
sensitivity  in  preparing  this  documentary. 
At  a  time  when  some  people  are  anxious 
to  attack  the  motives  of  the  press,  Mr.  Carr's 
effort  provides  an  example  of  the  highest 
kind  of  public  service.  His  examination  of 
conditions  in  Juvenile  detention  and  cor- 
rectional facilities  In  Texas,  Illinois,  and  In- 
diana has  revealed  much  that  is  wrong  with 
our  present  methods  of  dealing  with  juve- 
niles. His  findings  confirm  my  belief  that 
the  entire  rationale  of  institutionalizing 
young  children,  many  of  whom  have  never 
committed  a  criminal  act,  must  be  re- 
examined. 

The  Subcommittee  on  JuvenUe  Delin- 
quency has  Just  completed  three  days  of 
bearings  on  the  problems  of  Juvenile  con- 
finement institutions.  Our  investigation  will 
continue  with  additional  hearings  scheduled 
to  begin  May  17,  1971. 

During  our  Inquiry,  we  have  been  told  of 
the  grossly  Inadequate  or  non-existent 
services  available  In  these  Institutions,  of  the 
abuse  and  neglect  of  young  Inmates,  and  of 
the  startling  rate  of  recidivism  at  these  In- 
stitutions. One  of  our  witnesses,  after  years 
of  practice  in  Juvenile  courts,  has  concluded 
that  "the  Juvenile  court,  which  exists  to  re- 
habilitate and  save  errant  minors,  has  been 
a  complete  and  disastrous  faUure."  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  system  Is  a  faUiire  when 
children  are  not  given  fundamental  consti- 
tutional protections,  and  when  they  are 
locked  up  m  Institutions  that  brutalize  them 
more  terribly  than  street  society  ever 
coiild. 

Our  hearings  will  provide  a  basis  for  legls- 
lation  to  improve  the  ways  in  which  we  deal 
with  juvenile  offenders.  I  am  esi>eclally  con- 
cerned that  we  develop  effective  ways  of  al- 
leviating the  severely  damaging  psychologi- 
cal and  physical  Impact  of  Incarceration  on 
children.  Mr.  Carr's  excellent  documentary 
has  dramatically  demonstrated  the  need  to 
find  new  approaches  to  the  problems  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  to  Implement  those  ap- 
proaches at  every  level  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Carr's 
fine  documentary,  "This  Child  is  Bated  X," 
follows. 

This  Child  Is  Rated  X 
(An   NBC    News    white    paper    on   Juvenile 
Justice,  Broadcast  May  2,  1971) 
BoT.  Sometimes  It's,  It's  slapped  In  the, 
the  face.   And   someUmee   it's   the   paddle. 


Like  up  in,  like  up  in  detention  they  usuaUy 
give  you  the  paddle  before  they  slap  you. 

BoT.  When  they  hit  ya,  they  make  sure  it 
hiirts.  They  try  their  best  to  knock  you 
cross  the  table  when  they  hit  ya. 

Lebot  Neu.  There's  not  enough  punish- 
ment. There  are  not  enough  Juvenile  delin- 
quents being  committed. 

OiHL.  When  you're  in  a  institution  with 
all  girls,  and  there's  no  males  around,  I  mean 
a  lot  of  girls  have  lo,  high  sex. 

OisL.  It's  nothing  to  see  two  girls  holding 
hands  going  down  the  haU  or  something  like 
that. 

Girl.  Well,  if  they're  hipped  on  the  drug 
scene  they  can  get  maybe  a  couple  tabs  acid 
or  something. 

Moore.  You  know,  the  schools  have  faUed. 
The  juvenile  authorities  have  failed.  The 
police  have  failed.  The  psychiatrists,  the 
social  workers,  the  preachers,  everybody  has 
failed. 

GiEL.  I  landed  up  In  JaU.  All  I  did,  I  cried 
cuz  I  was  so  scared.  I  stayed  back  from  every- 
body else. 

Dr.  Menninger.  If  people  have  enough 
money  of  course  they  never  go  to  jail,  you 
know  that.  JaUs  are  for  poor  people.  Jails 
are  for  black  people.  And  jails  are  for  chil- 
dren. 

BoT.  This  place  don't  help  you  any,  Just 
keeps  you  away  from  home,  that's  It. 

Lebot  Neu.  Beyond  any  question,  the 
youngsters  who  are  there,  deserve  to  be 
there. 

BoT.  I  ain't  planning  on  going  to  prison. 

Cakb.  Think  It  might  happen? 

BoT.  Yeah,  It  could. 

Newman.  More  of  our  children  are  In  trou- 
ble today  than  ever  before.  Twice  as  many. 
In  fact,  as  ten  years  ago.  An  estimated  one 
million  children  will  be  arrested  this  year 
and  begin  a  Journey  through  a  system  of 
justice  from  which  many  will  never  emerge. 
A  system  run  by  a  special  set  of  rules — spe- 
cial because  they  apply  only  to  children. 

There  are  whole  categories  of  crimes  that 
are  crimes  only  for  children.  Crimes  like 
running  away  from  home  .  .  .  truancy  .  .  . 
being  out  too  late  at  night.  Children  are 
not  given  the  benefit  of  a  "trial"  to  deal 
with  these  crimes.  They  get  a  "hearing" 
which  can  send  them  away  to  Institutions 
where  they  remain  until  the  authorities  feel 
they  are  ready  to  leave  or  until  enough  time 
has  passed  so  that  they  are  legaUy  no  longer 
children. 

Last  year  162,000  of  our  nation's  children 
were  locked  in  institutions  that  most  of  tis 
have  heard  of,  but  few  of  us  have  ever  seen. 

But  recent  stories  are  beginning  to  force 
the  public  to  pay  attention  to  these  places. 

In  Iowa,  a  girl  Is  thrown  into  jail  because 
she  runs  away  to  get  married:  she  hangs 
herself.   She   is   16-years-old. 

In  a  Children's  detention  center  in  New 
York,  four  chUdren  attempt  suicide  within 
ten  days. 

In  Missouri,  a  17-year-old  is  homosexually 
assaulted  and  kicked  to  death  by  JaU  cell- 
mates. 

Another  17-year-old  is  murdered  in  a 
Miami  jail. 

NBC  News  spent  the  last  seven  months 
investigating  our  system  of  juvenile  justice. 
We  visited  JuvenUe  courts,  detention  cen- 
ters, and  reform  schools  across  the  nation. 
We  chose  to  let  the  children  in  the  system  tell 
you  their  own  stories  .  .  .  stories  we  verified 
with  the  juvenile  authorities.  We  would 
like  you  to  remember  two  facts  as  you  Usten 
to  them:  half  the  children  in  America  who 
are  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  sent  to  cor- 
rectional Institutions  have  done  nothing 
that  would  have  been  a  crime  for  an  adult. 
And  half  the  chUdren  In  those  institutions 
wUl  come  back  to  them — having  committed 
a  more  serious  crime.  We  choee  three  areas 
of  the  country  to  examine  ckxtly.  Tonight 
we  present  our  resiilts. 

Chicago  will  soon  boast  a  building  a  mile 


high.  Its  crime  rate  is  also  sky  high,  fixing 
14  times  faster  than  its  population  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

Cook  County  JaU,  copied  from  a  19tb  cen- 
tury French  prison,  was  built  to  hold  1300 
people.  It  now  holds  almost  twice  that  num- 
ber. Three  hundred  are  juvenUes — accused 
of  serious  crimes.  None  of  them  has  been 
convicted.  Some  have  remained  behind  these 
bars  as  long  as  two  years,  getting  a  glimpse 
of  their  parents  only  on  infrequent  visiting 
days.  Juveniles  in  Cook  County  Jail  are  cer- 
tain to  be  poor  and  almost  certain  to  b« 
black.  They  are  crowded  Into  prison  Just  as 
they  were  crowded  In  Chicago's  crime-ridden 
ghettos.  They  have  in  fact  exchanged  one 
ghetto  for  another. 

Producer  Martin  Carr  spoke  with  a  14-year- 
old  prisoner  about  life  in  jaU. 

Cabb.  How  long  have  you  been  here. 

FntsT  BoT.  Four  months,  going  on  five. 

Cars.  Five  months. 

First  Bot.  Um. 

Carr.  That's  a  long  time. 

First  Bot.  Up  In  here  It  is.  Time  pass  slow. 

Cabr.  Time  pass  slowly. 

First  Bot.  Uh  huh. 

Carr.  Did  you  ever  get  to  meet  anybody 
thats  committed  serious  crime? 

First  Bot.  Yes. 

Carr.  Like  what? 

F'irst  Bot.  Johnny  VUlos. 

Carb.  Um. 

First  Bot.  I  met  him. 

Carr.  What'd  you  talk  about? 

First  Bot.  Well,  why  he  do  It,  what  he  do 
It  for.  For  a  reputation  he  said. 

Carr.  What  does  It  make  you  think  about? 

First  Bot.  Me.  Well  I  figure  If  I  had  a  big 
reputation  like  that  I  would  be  mighty  im- 
portant. 

Carb.  Do  you  think  he's  mighty  important? 

Fiest  Bot.  Yes. 

Cabb.  What  did  he  do? 

First  Bot.  Killed  a  policeman. 

Carb.  Killed  a  policeman.  And  that  made 
him  important. 

First  Bot.  Yes.  I  guess  so. 

Winston  Moore  (Executive  Director,  Cook 
County  Department  of  Corrections).  You 
know,  a  lot  of  i>eople  are — and  you  in  par- 
ticular feel  that  they  see  14  or  16  year  olds — 
in  jails,  and  you  aay.  Oh  my,  what  a  shame. 
They  shouldn't  be  in  here.  Yet  the  vic- 
tims— the  victims  of  the  crimes  they  have 
committed  shouldn't  be  in  the  graveyard 
either.  This  Is  the  one  thing  that  disturbs 
me.  Nobody  is  concerned  about  victims — 
you  know,  the  hardships  that  these  kids 
have  .  .  .  upon  people  In  the  community — 
you  know,  you  are  no  less  dead  whether  you 
are  kUled  by  a  14-year-old  or  by  a  40-year- 
old,  and  this  Is  mostly  what  they're  In  here 
for — murder. 

Carr.  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Moore,  I  think  you're 
making  a  pre-judgment.  I  have  found  over 
and  over  and  over  again  In  kids  that  I've 
talked  to,  that  they  are  awaiting  trial. 

Moore.  For  mxirder. 

Carr.  In  some  instances,  for  murder. 

Moorx.  In  most  Instances,  you  found. 

Carr.  Isn't  this  punishment  before  con- 
viction? 

Moore.  No,  the  law  states  that  there  are 
some  crimes  that  there  are  no  ball  for. 
Woxild  you  let  them  out  to  go  out  and  kill 
again? 

Carr.  I  was  talking  to  a  young  man  here 
In  the  jaU  yesterday,  not  Incidentally  charged 
with  miirder,  and  he  said  while  he  was  here 
he  had  the  chance  to  meet  and  get  to  know 
somebody  who  was  charged,  with  murder. 
Dont  you  think  that  this  young  man  who 
was  talking  to  me,  has  been  hurt? 

Moore.  If  he's  a  14-year-oId  and  he's  in  jaU 
he's  in  here  for  charge  being  of  raping  a 
white  woman.  You  don't  come  to  jail  at  14  for 
being  charged  with  raping  a  black  woman. 

Carr.  Mr.  Moore,  how  does  this  make  you 
feel? 

MooRx.  WeU,  if  he's  here  for  about,  you 
know  somebody  was  raped.  Tbey  had  prob- 
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abl«  cauaa.  Now  I  tbink  that  what  bappetis 
In  this  situation  that  he  should  have  been-J— 
I  didn't  bring  him  here,  as  I  said  berorie, 
Ita  Just  a  custodian  of  men.  But  had  l^e 
raped  somebody  related  to  me,  I  would  wa^t 
him  here.  I 

Cash.  Nonetheless,  he  is  only  charged  wlih 
rape  and  you  run  this  Institution,  Mr.  Mooae. 
Are  you  pleased?  I 

Moore.  I  have  1,700  men,  out  of  2,0^ 
charged  with  something.  I  haven't,  I  doi<t 
make  the  laws.  I  don't  enforce  them.  I'm  Ju^t 
here  as  a  custodian  of  men.  { 

Newman.  Our  investigation  of  the  Juvenlae 
Justice  system  led  us,  surprisingly,  to  la 
mental  institution,  Elgin  State  Mental  Hos- 
pital in  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  About  5  per- 
cent of  the  children  handled  by  Co4k 
County's  Juvenile  courts  land  in  mental  in- 
stitutions. 

Elgin  State  Hospital  has  set  up  a  special 
unit  to  handle  some  of  these  children.  Thiy 
are  not  described  by  the  Hospital  as  em<)- 
tlonally  disturbed  or  mentally  ill.  They  a^e 
called  socially  deprived. 

Producer  Martin  Cbut  asked  the  Clinical 
Director  of  the  Hospital's  Adolescent  Divi- 
sion. Dr.  Enrique  Vlcloso,  what  kind  of  ch^ 
dren  are  assigned  to  this  special  unit. 

Vicioso.  In  the  definition  of  mental  11 
nesa.  you  make  a  definition.  They  are  np 
mentally  ill.  They  are  social  deprived  Ind 
vlduals. 

Cab*.  Socially  deprived. 

Vicioso.    Socially    deprived    ^rtio    can 
handled  el?ewhere. 

Carr.  What  does  socially  deprived  mea^ 

Vtcioso.  Socially  deprived  is  that  Individ 
ual  who  doesn't  have  the  opportunity  i 
have  a  father  or  a  mother  or  a  person  thit 
more  or  less  Is  an  authority  figure.  That  lie 
may  be  able  to  learn  some  kind  of  valutt. 
social  and  moral  value.  I 

Newman.     Legal     Aid     Attorney     Patri^ 
Murphy  represents  some  of  the  children 
this  hospital. 

Mttrpht.  I  can  think  of  two  cases  for  ii^- 
stance  Involving  two  children,  one  from  atn 
area  called  Uptown  here  in  Chicago,  whldh 
is  primarily  a  white  Appalachian  area  aqd 
another  from  the  We^t  Side  ghetto  .  .:  . 
black  ghetto.  They  both  ended  up  at  tfte 
Elgin  State  Hospital.  Recently  they  weje 
both  caught  In  consenting  homosexual  con- 
duct, they  both  being  about  13  now.  Udm 
It  may  be  wrong  to  do  this,  it  may  not  bje. 
I'm  Just  a  lawyer,  I  cant  make  moral  Judf- 
ments,  however,  the  people  at  the  hoeplt^l 
did  and  they  bound  them  to  their  beds  f0r 
a  period  of  77  and  ^  hoiirs.  And  they  tl«d 
their  hands  and  their  feet  to  the  bedixxts 
and  spreadeagled  them  to  the  beds.  In  suoh 
position  that  the  boys  could  only  move  their 
bands  about  3  or  4  Inches  In  each  directlofa. 
They  were  allowed  up  only  to  shower.  In 
77  u  hours.  I 

Vicioso.  We're  not  using  punishment  ov^r 
here.  We  are  using  a  multiplicity  of  treat- 
ment in  order  to  change  the  behavior  of  tlie 
person. 

Cars.  Nonetheleee,  tying  a  child  to  a  b«d 
for  77  hours  sounds  to  me  Uke  punlshmeqt. 

Vicioao.  Okay,  well  this  is  a  matter  tt 
opinion.  We  are  trying  to  provide  here  In 
this  institution  to  some  of  the  kids  BOOe 
kind  of  therapeutical  um  uh  behavior  modi- 
fication and  some  kind  of  disciplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  patient. 

Cass.  In  other  words,  tying  a  child  to  a 
bed  for  77  hours  does  not  create  any  physic^ 
pain? 

VICIO0O.  This  kind  of  kid,  no.  { 

Newman.  Dr.  Marvin  Schwartz,  Cousuli- 
ant  in  Child  Psychiatry  to  the  Cook  Couniy 
Court  system,  disagrees  with  this  kind  ^f 
treatment.  He  feels  it  hurts  children.         > 

Schwartz.  When  you  tie  someone  to  a  b4d 
like,  like  one  wouldn't  tie  a  dog,  but,  yOu 
know,  like  a  dog,  you  see — for  73  hours  wttu- 
out  any,  you  know,  real  reasons — and  p«t 
tlMt  person  in  the  middle  of  a  room  to  dis- 
play,  this  person  of  limited  ahUltlee,  thfs 
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person  with  terrible  dlfflcultlee  of  adjust- 
ment who  has  confused  ideas  of  himself, 
who  has  confused  self  concepts  to  begin 
with,  ends  up  feeling  more  self  depreciated, 
more  confused.  More  lost  and  more  of  a 
nothing  in  our  world. 

Carr.  In  addition  I  understand  to  tying 
these  boys  to  the  bed  for  77  hours  they  re- 
ceived intramuscular  injections  of  some  med- 
ication. And  intramuscular  injections  is  par- 
ticularly painful.  So  that  added  to  the  pun- 
ishment. 

Vicioso.  Not  necessarily.  Not  necessarily 
Intramuscular  Injections  is  painful.  Tou  may 
say  for  instance  when  the  needle  going  in- 
side all  right,  it  can  create  some  kind  of 
painful  sensation,  but  our  goal  when  you 
give  medication  with  a  patient,  especially 
intramuscular,  is  because  we  want  the  medi- 
cation to  work  as  fast  as  possible  so  the  be- 
havior can  be  modified. 

Schwartz.  The  concern  of  the  attorneys  in 
this  case  and  my  concern  is  that  we  see, 
don't  see  any  evidence  that  these  drugs  were 
being  used  to  treat  an  acute  situation.  It 
was  being  used  to  quiet  people  down  totally. 
Namely  as  a  means  of  control. 

Carr.  So  could  there  be  a  reason  to  give  it 
mtramviscularly? 

Schwartz.  Yes.  it  hurts. 

Murphy.  Once  we  got  Involved  in  the  case 
we  foimd  out  we  were,  the  77 Vi  hoxu«  was, 
was  child's  play.  One  of,  the  third  plaintiff, 
a  girl,  was  tied  to  her  bed  for  7  consecutive 
days  for  slapping  a  matron.  Certainly  if  the 
girl  had  slapped  her  mother  and  her  mother 
had  tied  her  to  her  bed  as  these  people  did 
for  7  consecutive  days,  we  would  be  prosecut- 
ing that  mother  for  criminal  neglect  and  she 
would  be  on  the  front  page  of  every  news- 
paper in  the  state. 

Vicioso.  Well  In  the  case  of  this  girl  tying 
her  for  7  day,  I  repeat  again,  I  don't  feel  this 
la  a  matter  of  really  punishment. 

Everybody  tried  to  really  help  this  girl  to 
modify  that  behavor,  but  unfortunately  this 
girl  has  not  been  kept  enough  in  a  place  long 
enough  so  she  may  be  able  to  learn  about 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  . 

Carr.  That's  not  her  fault. 

Vicioso.  It's  not  her  fault. 

Schwartz.  The  community  sets  up  institu- 
tions with  limited  budgets,  vrtth  poorly 
trained  staff,  with  poorly  trained  super- 
vision— places  upon  these  institutions  the 
problems  which  are  really  the  problems  of 
the  community  which  the  community  does 
not  want  to  deal  with,  places  into  these  In- 
stitutions people  who  are — in  a  way  are  vic- 
tims because  we  have  made  them  what  they 
are  and  then  says  to  this  institution  not  only 
does  it  say  now  hold  these  people  In  so  that 
the  rest  of  us  can  pretend  they  don't  exist 
and  are  not  here,  but  It  says  relieve  our  guilt 
and  pretend  you're  treating  them. 

The  shocking  thing  Is — Is  not  these  chil- 
dren and  not  Elgin  State.  The  shocking  thing 
is  that  this  is  how  our  society  deals  with 
these  things  universally. 

Newman.  Many  Juvenile  Lnstitutlona  re- 
fused to  open  their  doors  to  NBC  News.  They 
claimed  they  were  protecting  the  children. 
But  Indiana  Corrections  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert Heyne  allowed  us  to  film  in  Indiana  Boys 
School  and  Indiana  Girls  School,  hoping  that 
public  awareness  of  their  problems  might 
stimulate  change. 

Indiana  Boys  School,  alma  mater  of  Charles 
Manaon,  is  the  sixth  largest  in  the  nation. 
To  send  a  boy  there  costs  the  state  and  local 
governments  98,000  a  year,  twice  as  much  as 
It  costs  to  send  a  boy  to  Harvard. 

More  than  half  the  children  in  the  Indiana 
Schools  have  been  committed  for  specifically 
Juvenile  crimes.  Crimes  like  running  away 
from  home,  breaking  curfew,  or  being  hard 
to  handle.  A  major  study  by  two  New  York 
criminologists  tells  us  that  if  present  laws 
were  strictly  enforced,  98  percent  of  aU  chil- 
dren would  be  locked  away. 

The  next  six  children  are  serving  time  for 


juvenile  crimes.  The  accuracy  of  their  state- 
ments has  been  checked  with  Tn<i^na  au- 
thorities. 

Cars.  Why  are  you  here  in  Indiana  State 
Boys  School? 

Boy.  I  snuck  Into  a  drive-in  in  the  trunk 
of  a  car  and  there  were  X  rated  movies,  you 
know,  for  18  or  over — and  so  they — they,  I 
guess  they  Just  kind  of  got  me  for  that  most- 
ly and  put  me  down  here.  Because  when  I 
was  at  the  police  station  my  ma  said,  you 
know,  she  was  mad.  She  said  well  Just,  Just 
keep  him,  do  what  you  want  with  him.  And 
that's  what  started  it.  Then  I — and  then  they 
Just  put  me  down  here  for  that  really. 

Carr.  How  long  have  you  been  here,  this 
time? 

Girl.  Pour  months. 

Caer.  Pour  months  at  Indiana  Girls  School. 

Girl.  Right. 

Carr.  How  did  you  get  here? 

Gibl.  I  was  In  the  orphanage. 

Carr.   Umm. 

Girl.  In  68.  At  first  I  wasn't  too  sure  of 
why  I  was  here,  because  you  know,  they  gave 
me  a  couple  of  reasons,  because  truancy  and 
then  they  said  my  parents  didn't  want  me. 
Then  later  on  when  I  found  out  that  It  was 
because  my  parents  didn't  want  me,  and  they 
Just  sign,  you  know,  signed  me  over  to  the 
state,  I  felt  terrible.  Well,  I  couldn't  stay 
there  and  that's  why  I  ran  twice. 

Carr.  After  you  ran  away  from  the  orphan- 
age the  second  time,  you  ended  up  In  Jail, 
you  were  telling  me.  What  was  it  like  In 
JaU? 

Girl.  There  were  prostitutes,  and  then  .  . . 

Carr.  Did  you  know  about  that? 

Girl.  Yeah,  they  had  talked  about  it.  And 
then  there  were  two,  I  think,  that  was  in 
there  for  murder. 

And  it,  it  really  was  a  scary  feeling  to  be 
around  such  people. 

Boy.  Well  when  I  was  four  was  when  I 
got  taken  away  from  my  parents  and  then 
some  Wllllamses  adopted  me.  And  I  lived 
with  them  until  I  was  11.  Then  I  went  to 
some  other  people  and  I  lived  there  for  five 
years  and  then  I  went  to  another  family  and 
lived  with  them  for  awhile  and  then  another 
family  and  lived  with  them  for  awhile  and 
then  I  got  sent  up  here. 

Carr.  Where  did  you  like  it  the  best? 

Boy.  Where  I  lived  in  Greensburg.  That 
was  the  best  place  I  was  in. 

Carr.  Why  did  you  like  it  there? 

Boy.  I  could,  I  could  talk  to  them  and 
they  really  cared  about  me.  They,  they'd  get 
me  out  of  trouble  if  I'd,  if  It  wasn't  my  fault. 
I  mean,  I  was  good  at  getting  In  trouble. 
And,  when  I  didn't  do  something  and  I  told 
them  that  I  didn't  do  it — and  they'd  believe 
me.  They'd  do  their  best  to  get  me  out  of  It, 
It's — I  mean,  they  Just  retUly  cared. 

Carr.  This  is  a  school  f or  .  .  .  what? 

Boy.  Juveniles. 

Carr.  What  kind  of  juveniles? 

Boy.  Delinquents. 

Carr.  Delinquents. 

Boy.  Delinquents. 

Carr.  Do  you  think  you're  a  Juvenile  delin- 
quent? 

Boy.  I  guess  so  or  I  wouldn't  be  up  here 
rl^t  now. 

Carr.  Do  you  know  what  Indiana  Boys 
School  is  for — what  kind  of  boys  are  here? 

Boy.  It's  supposedly  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quents. 

Carr.  For   Juvenile  delinquents. 

Boy.  Yes  sir. 

Carr.  You  were  sent  up  hwe  because  you 
broke  curfew? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Carr.  What  time  Is  curfew  where  you  live? 

Boy.  11  o'clock. 

Cars.  11  o'clock.  And  you  were  out  later 
than  that? 

Boy.  Yes,  sir. 

Carx.  Do  you  think  youll  ever  get  Into 
trouble  again? 

BoT.  Not  aXt«r  being  up  h«^e. 
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Carr.  Not  after  being  up  here. 
Boy.  No. 
Carr.  Why? 

Boy.  When  you  get  out,  people's  going  be 
luiowing  that  you  was  sentenced  to  boys 
school  and  they  aren't  going  to  be  wanting 
their  children  around  you,  figuring  that  It 
might  be  a  bad  Influence  on  them. 

GffiL.  They  can't  love  you  In  a  place  like 
this.  I  mean,  they're,  they're  Just  here  what, 
8  hours  a  day.  Just  to  tell  you  what  to  do, 
and  then  they  go  home.  I  mean,  you  know, 
they  may  care  for  you,  but  not  the  way  a 
mother  and  a  father  would. 

Carr.  How  about  your  friends  your  age 
here?  Do  you  have  any? 

GIRL.  Up  here  when  you  get  too  close  to  a 
girl  they  automatically  think  you're  casing. 

Carr.  Casing? 

Girl.  That's  when  two  girls  go  together. 

Carr.  Is  there  much  of  this  here? 

Girl.  There's  a  lot  of  it. 

Carr.  Does  it  hurt  any  girls? 

Girl.  In  a  way  yes.  Well,  you  can  get  hurt, 
I  mean  not  Just  emotionally  or  mentally, 
physically  also.  I  mean  they  beat  up  on  you 
and  beat  you  over  the  head,  and  slam  your 
head  up  against  the  wall,  and  everything 
but  .  .  . 

Carr.  If  you  resist.  Is  that  it? 

Girl.  Yes. 

Carr.  Do  the  counselors  know  about  this? 

Girl.  Yes,  but  there's  nothing  they  can 
really  do. 

Carr.  So  what  happens  to  a  girl  who  comes 
in  here  kind  of  innocent  and  inexperienced? 

Girl.  She  doesn't  go  out  so  Innocent  and 
inexperienced.  Cuz  she  learns  a  lot  of  things 
up  here. 

Carr.  What  do  you  think  causes  a  problem 
like  homosexuality  in  an  institution  Uke  this? 

Burkes.  Well,  I  think  for  the  fact  Is  you've 
got  all  girls,  or  boys,  or  what  have  you.  And 
then  the  fact  that  we  have  adolescentr ,  or  the 
period  of  13  through  18,  where  they're 
naturally  curious  about  these  kind  of  things. 

Carr.  What  happens  to  a  young  girl  who 
comes  here? 

Girl.  I  think  they  know  a  lot  more  about 
the  bad  things  when  *.hey  go  out. 

Carr.  Did  you  learn  things  you  didn't  know 
before? 

Girl.  Yes,  sir. 

Carr.  I  understand  that  you  ran  away  a 
little  while  ago.  What  happened? 

Girl.  I  got  put  In  cottage  8  when  I  cams 
back. 

Carr.  What's  cottage  8? 

Girl.  It's  maximum  security. 

Carr.  What's  that  like? 

Gibl.  Well,  it's  It's  a  small  room  and  you're 
locked  in  there  about  23  hours  a  day.  Its  real 
drabby  and  It's  got  wrritlngs  all  over  the  wall 
and  you  sleep  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor. 

Carr.  What  does  It  feel  Uke  after  you've 
been  there  a  week? 

Girl.  Like  you  sort  of  withdraw  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Like  some  of  the  other 
girls  and  I,  I  didnt  even  care  after  I  was 
there  a  week.  It  was  like  you're  there  and 
you're  never  going  to  get  out. 

Carr.  Why  are  you  in  here  in  a  room  with 
a  thick  door,  no  bed,  no  furniture  .  .  . 

Gibl.  Because  I  ran. 

Carr.  What  does  it  feel  like  to  be  in  a 
room  like  this? 

Gibl.  I  don't  know.  At  times  it  Just  seems 
like  the  whole  place  Is  gonna  fall  in  on  me, 
and  the  only  thing  that  I  can  do  to  protect 
myself  would  be  get  out  and  take  off  again. 

Carr.  How  about  drugs.  Drags  is  one  of 
your  problems. 

Maybe  it's  a  good  idea  for  you  to  be  In  a 
place  like  this — keep  you  away  from  em — do 
you  think  it  does? 

Girl.  I  had  some  H  here. 

Carr.  Some  heroin? 

Girl.  Yes,  sir. 

Carr.  Did  you  shoot  it  up  here? 

Gibl.  Yes. 

Carr.  Which  is  easier  to  get  around  here? 
Heroin  or  acid? 


Gibl.  Well,  I  dont  know  with  the  other 
girls,  but  to  me,  I  think  I  could  get  anything 
I  wanted.  And  I  mean  In  the  drug  line. 

Cars.  Why  the  paper  plates  and  the  paper 
cups  and  wooden  spoon? 

Girl.  They  coiUd  file,  maybe  their  spoons 
or  something  down  and  make  a  sharp  object 
and  kind  of  hurt  the  housemothers  or  h\irt 
ourselves  by  breaking  or  maybe  slashing  our 
wrists  or  something  like  this. 

Cabb.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  happening? 

Girl.  Yeah. 

Carr.  Girls  attempting  suicide. 

OiBL.  Yeah.  There's  been  only  one  girl  that 
I  know  of  that  has  died  here  In  Cottage  8. 

Carr.  You  knew  her? 

Gibl.  I  didnt  know  her  personally,  no. 

Cabb.  You  Just  heard  about  her? 

Gibl.  Yes.  She  hung  herself. 

Newman.  Charles  Manson  ran  from  In- 
diana Boys  School  five  times.  At  least  thirty 
boys  run  from  here  every  month.  Most  ot 
them  run  home. 

(Martin  Carr  interviews  filth  boy.) 

Cabr.  Why  did  you  rim  away? 

Boy.  WeU,  I  Just  didnt  like  it  up  here. 

Carr.  Where  did  you  run  to? 

Boy.  I  ran  to  home. 

Cabr.  To  your  mother? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Carr.  What  happened  to  you  when  you 
got  back? 

Boy.  I  was  sent  to  the  detention. 

Carr.  What's  that? 

Boy.  It's  a  small  room,  about  12  foot  long 
and  about  6  foot,  or  about  8  foot  wide.  It's 
got  a  bed  in  it,  a  toilet  and  a  sink,  off  to  the 
side  of  it,  a  little  window  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  with  a  big  metal  door. 

Carr.  Is  that  what  they  xnecm  by  the 
cage? 

Boy.  Yes,  sir. 

Cabr.  Why  do  you  think  they  call  It  the 
cage? 

Boy.  Well  it's  like  one. 

Cabr.  How  long  were  you  in  the  cage? 

Boy.  For  eleven  days. 

Cabr.  What's  It  like  being  In  the  cage  for 
eleven  days? 

Boy.  Well,  after  you  get  done  climbing 
the  walls,  you  Just  lay  down  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Carr.  What  do  you  mean  after  you  get 
done  climbing  the  walls? 

Boy.  Well,  I  Just — trying  to  get  out.  I 
reckon  you  ...  I  get  claustrophobia  and  I 
can't  stand  to  be  put  In  one  of  them  rooms 
for  too  long,  but  .  .  . 

Carr.  But  you  were  there  for  a  long  time. 

Boy.  Yeh. 

(Martdn  Carr  Interviews  Alfred  Bennett, 
supt.  Indiana  Boys  School.) 

Bennett.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for 
a  kid  to  be  placed  in  a  unit  like  this  simply 
to  have  control  of  the  Institution  or  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  It  is  not  ideal.  But  it's 
the  same  old  numbers  game — too  many  boys 
for  too  short  a  time. 

Carr.  Why  Is  It  necessary  to  put  shackles 
on  a  boy  and  I  refer  to  a  sign  saying  there 
is  no  screen  around,  do  not  use  without 
shackles.  How  should  I  understand  some- 
thing like  that? 

Bennett.  The  only  time  a,  a  shackle  is  used 
on  a  boy  is  that  if  there  is  a  malfunction  in 
the  facility  where  he  could  escape.  Or  If  a 
boy  has  a  claustrophobia  problem,  and  the 
psychologist  recommends  that  the  door  to  the 
unit  be  left  open.  And  so  a  shackle  is  used. 

Carr.  Do  you  alwajrs  get  enough  to  eat 
here? 

Boy.  Not  all  the  time. 

Carr.  What  happens  when  you  get  on  the 
end  of  the  line? 

Boy.  Well,  you  get  about  half  of  what  every 
one  else  gete,  sometimes  not  even  half. 

Carr.  Sometimes  not  even  half.  So  you 
walk  around  hungry. 

Boy.  That's  what  you  have  to  do  and  just 
hope  you  can  get  jip  towfutls  the  middle  ot 
the  line  next  meAX 

Carr.  And  If  youivere  at  the  end? 


Boy.  Then  you  didn't  get  nothing. 

Carr.  I've  heard  from  several  boys  I  talked 
to  here  that  there's  sometimes  an  Oliver  Twist 
situation.  That  they  don't  get  enough  to  eat 
or  they  don't  get  any  food  at  all.  How  can 
you  explain  that? 

Bsnnktt.  Well,  this  is  a  problem  that  does 
exist  in  a.  say,  a  cottage  that  has  a  large 
number  of  boys.  If  the  supervisor  does  not 
supervise  adequately,  it  could  be  that  the 
boy  at  the  end  of  the  line  will  become — will 
come  up  with  less  food  than  the  one  to  begin. 

Cabb.  Um.  Who  might  this  cottage  super- 
visor be? 

Bennett.  The  cottage  supervisors  may 
have  worked  in  industry,  may  have  worked  in 
a  factory,  may  have  been  truck  drivers,  may 
have  been — people  from  all  forms  of  life. 
They  may  have  been  former  salesmen,  people 
like  this.  And,  of  course,  their  work  before 
they  came  to  us  was  totally  different.  So  we 
are  shackled  with  the  problem  of  traimng 
them  to  handle  and  remold  lives.  Young 
lives. 

Cabr.  A  while  ago,  you  were  telling  me 
that  you  ought  to  be  on  your  knees  now. 

Boy.  Yes,  sir. 

Carr.  What  do  you  mean? 

Boy.  Well,  you  get  on  your  hands  and 
knees  with  a  shine  rag,  a  little  rag  and  shine 
the  fioor 

Cars.  How  long? 

Boy.  Well,  sometimes  you  stay  on  there 
for  a  couple  of  days;  it's  according  to  how 
bad  the  supervisor  thinks  it  is  of  what  you 
did. 

Cabb.  What  did  you  do? 

Boy.  I  was  sitting  right  beside  a  bench 
that  was  supposed  to  be  off-limits. 

Carr.  You  were  sitting  next  to  an  off-lim- 
its bench.  What  happens  to  your  knees  when 
you  stay  on  the  floor  that  long? 

Boy.  Well,  you  get  big  blisters  on  them. 

Carr.  You  had  other  kinds  of  punishment 
too.  haven't  you?  How  about  the  board? 

Boy.  No,  I  never  had  that,  except  over 
at  the  school,  once,  and  that  was  for  when 
I  spilt  some  varnish  on  the  fioor. 

Carb.  You  got  the  board  once. 

Boy.    Yes. 

Cabb.  What  does  getting  the  board  once 
mean? 

Boy.  Well,  they  hit  you  three  times  but 
It's  only  one  time.  You  g^t . . . 

Cabb.  Who  hit  you? 

Boy.  The  principal — ^Mr.  Kramer. 

Cabb.  Por  spilling  varnish.  What  does  It 
feel  like  to  be  hit  three  times  with  the 
board? 

Boy.  Well,  It  hurts.  It's  not  real  bad,  you 
know,  but . . . 

Carr.  Can  you  sit  down  that  evening? 

Boy.  Yeah.  That's — Mr.  Kramer's  sort  of 
an  old  man.  He — can't  bit  quite  as  hard 
as  some  of  the  other  security  men  that 
regularly  give  It  to  you  In  the  company. 

Carr.  That  regularly  give  it  to  you  in 
the  company.  What's  the  worst  punishment 
you've  seen,  really  seen  with  your  own  eyes 
around    here? 

Boy.  Where  you  get  three  with  the  board 
and  if  you  cry  . . . 

Carr.  You  get  three  with  the  board.  In 
other  words  you  get  whawjked  three  times. 

Boy.  U  you  cry  or  anything  you  get  three 
more  and  well,  you're  doing  75  pushups  if  you 
mess  up  one  time. 

Cabb.  In  addition  to  being  whacked  with 
the  board,  you  have  to  do  75  pushups? 

Boy.  76  pushups.  And  if  you  meas  up  with 
76  pushup>s  on  any  of  them  then  you  have 
to  get  the  board  again. 

Cabb.  You  have  got  to  get  the  board  again. 

Boy.  And  do  your  76  over. 

Bennett.  The  paddle  that  Is  used  Is  kept 
In  this  office  and  only  approved  by  me  as 
superintendent. 

Cabr.  Do  you  think  It's  possible  tbat  cot- 
tage supervisors  often  resort  to  dlseUpUne, 
may  enforce  certain  disciplinary  measures 
just  to  make  their  job  easier? 
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Bennett.  Yes.  And  this  Is  part  of  the  prot  - 
lem  of  a  large  Institution.  We  find  that  ths 
■upervlslon  of  staff  Is  very  dlfflcxUt.  T 

Cabr.  Uh  huh.  I  understand  that  in  the 
past  flogging  was  an  official  disciplinary  meas- 
ure here.  I 

Bennett.  I  would  say  that  It  has  beep 
many,  many,  many  years  since  they've  held 
what  most  people  in  the  field  call  floggln(;. 
There  was  a  leather  strap  used  to  spank  boyi  i. 
We  have  taken  that  out  of  our  program. 

Cars.  How  long  ago? 

BxNNETT.  It's  been  more  than  a  year  agci. 

Caxb.  Why  might  corporal  punishment  bs 
pecessary  at  an  Institution  like  this? 

Bennett.  It's  neceasary  here.  Simply  b«- 
cause  we  have  boys  a  short  time  and  ws 
have  too  many  boys. 

Cass.  About  how  many  boys  that  are  here 
now  really  don't  belong  here? 

Bennett.  I  think  the  nimiber  is  quite  higl . 
66  to  70  {jercent  could  be  handled  in,  li 
other  settings. 

Cahb.  How  many  boys  return  here?  What  s 
the  rate  of  return? 

Bennett.  Our  return  rate  runs  betwee  i 
40  and  50  i>ercent. 

Cash.  About  half  the  boys  that  are  hers 
now  will  return  here.  Doesn't  that  give  yo'i 
a  sense  of  failure,  that  you're  not  accom- 
plishing what  you'd  like  to  accomplish? 

Bennett.  Very  much  so. 

Cabs.  T)o  you  tlilnk  you're  doing  anr 
harm? 

Bennett.  We're  doing  a  lot  of  harm. 

Newman.  Authorities  across  the  natlop 
agree.  Harm  Is  being  done.  Yet  Judges  acro^ 
the  nation  continue  to  sentenc«  the  ma- 
jority of  children  to  Juvenile  training  schools 
similar  to  the  ones  in  Indiana.  Judge  Horacs 
B.  Holmes  Is  one  exception.  As  the  presiding 
Juvenile  court  Judge  of  Boulder.  Colorado, 
he  tells  us  why  whenever  possible  he  prefeiB 
to  keep  a  child  within  the  community. 

(Martin  Carr  interviews  Judge  Horace  4- 
Holmes.) 

Case.  You  feel  it  is  your  duty  or  mission  dr 
object  to  keep  children  out  of  the  InstltiK 
tlons.  Even  good  Institutions  are  bad.  j 

Holmes.  The  best  place  a  youngster  can 
be  is  at  home.  There  Is  no  place  better  tha|» 
home  for  a  youngster. 

Cass.  Your  motto  is  attention,  not  detent 
tion. 

Holmes.  That's  right. 

Cass.  What  does  that  really  me«m? 

Holmes.  Means  that  we've  got  to  look  ajt 
kids  and  try  to  flgxire  out  what's  going  oc 
and  what's  bothering  tliem  and  what  we 
can  do  to  correct  their  activities,  what  wp 
can  do  to  correct  the  situation  that  ha^ 
caused  them  to  be  this  way  and — you  don't 
get  it  by  locking  them  up  someplace.  Eithe^ 
in  Jail  here  or  In  a  state  institution  becaus^ 
this  Isn't  going  to  solve  it. 

Cass.  Why  not?  j 

HoLMis.  Because  when  they  come  out  of  a 
state  institution  no  matter  how  good  It  la, 
they  come,  strangely  enough,  kids  come  hoini 
again.  j 

Cass.  Why  are  walls  and  bars  necessarllV 
bad  for  a  child  who  may  be  In  trouble?        , 

Holmes.  Maybe  for  some  youngsters  It'B 
not  bad.  Maybe  the  yovingster  that  cant 
live  except  confined,  but  I  think  many  of 
them  are,  don't  need  this.  That  this  Is  a  w&f 
at  getting  rid  of  our  problems.  We've  done 
It  in  the  mental  health.  We've,  we've  housed 
our.  our  mental  health  patients  in.  In  soix 
of  dungeons  and  now  we're  getting  betted 
and  getting  them  out.  and  back  into  the 
community.  Where  they  should  be.  The  men* 
tal  health  patients  shoiild  be  with  ua.  BveryV' 
body  we  don't  like  we  can't  get  rid  of — w^ 
have  to  live  with  them.  And  this — this  If 
what  the  kids  are  saying  too.  They  say  we've 
got  to  live  with  one  another.  If  we  listen  tp 
them,  maybe  well  learn  something.  i 

Newman.  El  Paao.  Texas  likes  to  call  itself 
the  "AU-Amertca"  city.  The  lootto  is  on  po 
lloe  cars,  hotel  doors,  phone  booths,  almost 
everywhere  you  look.  But  where  the  rights 


of  children  are  concerned,  El  Paso  Is  hardly 
all-Amerlcan.  Rights  guaranteed  all  Ameri- 
cans by  state  and  federal  laws  have  systema- 
tlcBJly  been  denied. 

After  careful  Investigation,  NBC  News  was 
able  to  document  many  Instances  of  chil- 
dren sent  away  to  state  correctional  schools 
without  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  or  a  hearing 
before  a  Judge. 

We  talked  to  Ifa  Workman  and  his  son 
Philip  who  had  spent  9  months  at  the  Gates- 
vlUe  School  for  Boys. 

(Martin  Carr  Interviews  Mr.  Workman  and 
Philip.) 

Cabs.  Philip,  you  were  up  at  Gatesvllle, 
right? 

Phu,ip.  Right. 

Cabb.  How  come?  What'd  you  do? 

Philip.  Problems  at  home  and  couldn't 
get  aloug,  ran  away  from  home  quite  a  few 
times. 

Cabb.  Uh  huh.  Mr.  Workmem,  why  did  you 
think  that  Gatesvllle  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  Philip,  your  son? 

Workman.  As  I  understood  it,  I  thought  it 
was  like  a  regular  school.  That  they  would 
have  people  up  there  that  would  put  the 
boy  on  the  right  track  and  that  was  their 
sole  responsibility.  I  did  not,  approve  of  the 
type  of  disciplinary  action  that  was  given 
there. 

Cabs.  Philip,  you  were  there,  tell  me  about 
it. 

Philip.  They  would,  uh,  maybe  wanna  get 
us  on  our  feet,  you  know,  sit  us  down,  take 
our  shoes  and  socks  off — and  they'd  have 
leather  straps  mostly,  or  sometimes  a  stick. 

Cabb.  Um  hvih.  And  you'd  be  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  bare  feet? 

Philip.  Uh  huh,  with  bare  feet. 

Cars.  And  then  what  happened? 

Philip.  And  he'd  hit  you  on  the  arch  of 
your  foot,  cause  they  say  that's  the  tenderest 
part. 

Cabb.  How  many  times  would  he  hit  you 
there? 

Philip.  Well,  sometimes  up  to  ten  times. 

Cabb.  Did  it  hurt? 

Philip.  Yes.  it  really  hurts.  It's  hard  to 
stand  really  when  you.  they  get  done. 

Cabb.  Did  you  ever  cry? 

Philip.  Oh,  I  cried  the  first  time. 

Cass.  You  didn't  have  to  send  Mm  In  front 
of  a  Judge  In  order  to  send  him  to  Gatesvllle. 
is  that  it? 

Workman.  No,  all  I  had  to  do  was  sign  a 
paper,  that,  that  I  ujiderstand  that  the  pa- 
per of  it  I  signed,  went  before  a  Judge.  Now 
that's  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Carr.  Did  you  try  talking  to  a  lawyer?  Did 
a  lawyer  come  down  and  discuss  this  with 
you? 

Workman.  No,  I  didn't  talk  to  any  lawyer. 

Carr.  Nobody  suggested  that  you  ought  to 
talk  to  a  lawyer  or  anything? 

Workman.  I  cannot  remember  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  talking  to  a  lawyer. 

Carr.  How  about  you,  Philip,  did  you  talk 
to  a  lawyer  at  that  time? 

Philip.  No. 

Steven  Bebctt  (attorney.  El  Paso  Legal  As- 
sistance Society) .  I  was  told  by  a  number  of 
the  Juveniles  that  I  spoke  to  that  they  in 
fact  had  been  sent  to  the  Texas  Youth  Coun- 
cil facilities  without  having  bad  a  hearing. 
They  were  now  returned  and  I  had  been 
speaking  to  them. 

Carr.  Is  that  what  an  agreed  Judgment 
means? 

Bercit.  An  agreed  Judgment  is  an 
agreement  by  the  parents  with  the  chief 
probation  officer  of  El  Paso  County,  the  man 
who  runs  the  detention  home,  agreeing  to 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  a  delinquent,  with- 
out any  sort  of  consent  by  the  child,  and 
then  It  Is  then  taken  to  the  Judge,  and 
without  a  hearing  the  child  is  sent  to  one 
of  the  Texas  Youth  Council  facilities. 

Carr.  I  take  it  that  this  Is  against  the  law, 
both  here  In  Texas  and  against  the  law  of 
the  nation. 


Bebctt.  I  find  it  completely  against  the 
law,  I  can  find  no  Justification  in  any  law 
in  the  United  States  for  this  procedure. 

Carr.  About  how  many  cases  of  agreed 
Judgments  have  come  to  your  attention 
directly  or  indirectly? 

Bercu.  About  50. 

Carr.  As  a  lawyer  funded  by  the  OEO,  is 
there  anything  that  you  can  do  to  get  these 
children  out? 

Bercu.  For  the  majority  of  them,  there's 
nothing  I  can  do. 

Carr.  Why  Is  this  the  case? 

Bercxt.  Because,  apparently,  these  agreed 
Judgments  are  cases  where  the  parents 
wanted  their  children  sent  away  to  some 
sort  of  prison. 

(Martin  Carr  interviews  Mrs.  Garrison.) 

Cars.  Where  Is  Emily  right  now? 

Gabbison.  Brownwood. 

Cabb.  Emily's  at  Brownwood — what  is 
Brownwood.   Mrs.  Garrison? 

Gabbison.  The  state  home  and  school  for 
girls. 

Cabr.  Did  anybody  explain  to  you  at  the 
time  that  your  daughter  was  entitled  to  a 
hearing  and  to  a  lawyer? 

Garrison.  I  don't  think  it  was  mentioned. 
But  I  at  least  got  the  Impression  that  if  we 
did  go  before  a  Judge  she  may  be  put  away 
for  a  definite  and  longer  time  than  If  I 
Just  signed  the  papers  and  let  her  go,  and 
left  it  open  for  a  while. 

Cabb.  In  other  words  you  were  frightened 
that  if  she  hstd  a  hearing  it  would  be  worse? 

Garrison.  Yes. 

Cabr.  So  you  decided  against  the  hearing 
and  you  signed  an  agreed  Judgment? 

Garrison.  I  don't  know  what  I  signed. 

Newman.  Concerned  about  agreed  Judg- 
ments, Frank  Walker.  Assistant  County  At- 
torney during  our  investigation,  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Juvenile  Judge. 

(Martin  Carr  Interviews   Prank   Walker.) 

Cars.  Have  you  ever  discussed  this  with 
the  Judge  from  this  point  of  view? 

Walker.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  know 
they  existed,  I  didn't  believe  they  existed, 
and  I  found  that  they  did  exist.  And  that 
was  being  done. 

Cabr.  When,  you  mean  the  agreed  Judg- 
ment, you  found  . . . 

Walker.  Yes,  we  discussed  it  no  further 
than  that. 

Carr.  And  the  Judge  admitted  to  the  agreed 
Judgments. 

Walker.  Yes,  he  did  admit  to  it. 

Newman.  NBC  News  requested  an  Inter- 
view with  Juvenile  Judge  Edwin  Berliner  but 
Judge  Berliner  refused  to  be  interviewed. 
Nor  were  we  permitted  to  talk  to  any  of  the 
children  held  In  Gatesvllle  or  Galnsvllle  on 
agreed  Judgments.  In  fact,  the  Texas  Youth 
Council  refused  to  let  NBC  film  in  any  of 
Its  facilities.  We  were  however,  able  to  talk 
with  15-year-old  Ricky  Reid  the  night  he 
returned  home  after  spending  8^^  months  at 
the  Oatcsvllle  School  for  Boys. 

Carr.  Did  you  get  anything  out  of  your 
8%  months  at  Oatcsvllle? 

Reid.  Yeah.  Talked  to  a  lot  of  people  who'd 
been  up  there  for  armed  robbery  and  burglary 
and  car  theft  and — all  different  kinds  of 
things. 

Carr.  Did  you  learn  very  much? 

Reto.  I  learned — yeah,  I  learned  quite  a 
bit. 

Cars.  Did  you  like  It? 

Reid.  Naw. 

Carr.  What  bothered  you? 

Reid.  The  supervisor.  He'd  come  by,  you 
know,  and  he'd  Jump  on  you  IX  you  were 
looking  at  him  wrong  or  for — getting  up. 

Cabr.  What  do  you  mean  he'd  Jump  on 
you? 

REm.  He'd  beat  the  hell  out  of  you.  I  seen 
a  boy  get  picked  up  by  a  man  weighing  close 
to  300  pounds,  thrown  against  a  wall  and 
the  man  Just  sit  there  stepping  on  his  stom- 
ach, kicking  him  In  the  legs  and  bead 
and  everywhere.  I  seen  that  happen,  I  seen 
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a  man  pull  a  table  leg  off  a  table  and  beat 
a  boy  with  it. 

Carr.  Before  you  were  sent  to  Gatesvllle, 
you  were  In  the  detention  home  for  2  weeks. 
What  was  that  like? 

Reid.  It  was  Just — you're  locked  up.  I  dldnt 
have  nobody  to  talk  to,  was  in  a  room  by 
myself.  Didn't  have — I  didn't  have  anything 
to  do.  Sat  on  my  bunk.  No  mattresses  on 
the  bunk,  rats  running  around  and  spiders 
and  everything  else.  Place  smells.  Well,  after 
about  4  or  5  days,  I  thought  I  was  losing 
my  mind.  (Laugh)  Nobody  to  talk  to  or 
anything.  It  was  pretty  bad. 

I  cut  my  wrist  and  man,  he  come  by  the 
door,  he  looked  down,  he  saw  me,  so  he 
walked  bo<;k  down  the  end  of  the  hall 
and  it  started  bleeding  pretty  bad,  then — and 
then  he  walked  back  in  and  he  said,  he  said 
something  like,  you — he  said,  you  dirty,  he 
said,  you  dirty  gringo  and  all  this  stiiff.  He 
said  I  ought  to  let  you  bleed  to  death. 

Carb.  I've  heard  complaints  from  people 
here  in  El  Paso,  you've  probably  heard  them 
yovu-self,  they  would  rather  be  in  Gatesvllle 
or  GainsvlUe  than  In  the  detention  home. 
They  described  It  as  pure  hell.  What  do  you 
have  to  say  about  that? 

Morris  Ralet  (Chief  Probation  Officer,  El 
Paso  County).  It  isn't  Intended  as  a  resort 
hotel. 

Carr.  What  am  I  to  think  If  a  child  says 
to  me,  "I  was  In  there  for  about  3  weeks  and 
I  was  let  out  only  3  times  during  the  day  for 
meals.  I  had  nobody  to  talk  to  In  between.  I 
had  nothing  to  do,  I  had  nothing  to  read.  I 
had  to  sit  on  a  bunk  with  no  mattress  on 
it."  Should  I  believe  him?  Is  he  telling  me 
the  truth? 

Ralet.  I'm  not  going  to  say.  I'm  going  to 
say,  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Many  times  a  child  is  booked  in  for  pro- 
tective custody  which  is  not  a  legal  charge, 
but  is  for  their  protection.  Later  we  find 
that  the  child  Is  completely  incorrigible,  by 
their  own  admission  and  by  a  statement  from 
the  parents.  They  exhibit  that  incorrigible 
behavior  here  too,  believe  you  me. 

Cabr.  How  do  they  do  that,  Mr.  Raley? 

Ralet.  I  might  bring  this  in  at  this  time. 
That  originally  was  a  tee  shirt  which  one  of 
the  boys  was  wearing  in  a  room.  In  a 
few  hours  time  this  boy  removed  that  shirt, 
started  unraveling  and  rolling  the  twine. 
That  Is  the  tee  shirt  in  its  present  form. 

Cabb.  Why  do  you  think  he  did  that,  Mr. 
Ealey? 

Ralet.  More  to  trying  to  strike  back  at 
anyone,  especially  his  parents. 

Carr.  Isn't  it  possible  that  the  child 
made  that  ball  of  twine  because  he  was 
bored?  Becavise  he  had  nothing  better  to  do? 

Not  necessarily.  Many  of  them  will  take 
any  action  to — as  they  see  It — get  even  with 
their  parents  or  the  guards. 

Carr.  How  would  you  account  for  this  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  children? 

Ralet.  I  would  say  a  lot  of  it  is  due  to  the 
coddling,  permissiveness  of  parents — permis- 
siveness of  law  enforcement,  of  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

Carr.  Are  you  able  to  overcome  this  per- 
missiveness? 

Ralet.  Some  of  It. 

Carr.  I've  heard  again  and  again  from  dif- 
ferent people  in  town  that  many  Umes  a  par- 
ent in  cooperation  with  you  has  sent  off 
Children  to  either  Galnsvllle  or  Gatesvllle  or 
one  of  the  other  homes  in  Texas  without  the 
benefit  of  either  a  hearing  or  a — lawyer  which 
they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law. 

This  isn't  true  virtually.  These  children, 
these  well  these  parents,  flrat — are — cau- 
tioned of  their  rights,  of  the  child's  rights 
and  many  times  there  is  an  attorney  In  the 
background  that  the  child  Is  not  aware  of. 
Later  the  parents  get  guilt  feelings,  the 
child  is  resentful  and  you  get  the  answer  you 
have  had.  Many  of  them  through  this  sense 
of  guilt  will  change  their  story  to  the  poVat 
where  they  try  to  clear  themselves. 


Carr.  Isn't  it  always  an  advantage  for  a 
child  to  have  a  bearing  and  to  have  a  lawyer. 

Ralet.  Uh — again,  I'm  not  going  to  go  into 
that. 

(Martin  Carr  interviews  Mrs.  Brown.) 

Carr.  Why  is  your  son  in  Gatesvllle,  Mrs. 
Brown? 

Brown.  Because  he  wanted  to  get  married 
and  he  keep  on  running  away  from  home. 
And  they  sent  him  over  there  because  at  the 
time,  you  know,  we  thought  that  was  beet 
for  the  boy,  that  he  wouldn't  get  married. 
They  told  me  that  was  a  very  nice  school  and 
■very  good  place  for  the  boy. 

Cabb.  Who  is  this?  Who  told  you  that? 

Bbown.  Mr.  Raley.  I  went  to  talk  to  him 
and  he  told  me  that  the  best  thing  for  the 
boy  there  would  be  that  school  because  it's 
a  g;ood  school.  They  have  a  swimming  pool. 
They  have  good  teachers.  They  have  free- 
dom. 

When  I  first  sent  him  over  there,  Mr.  Raley 
told  me  that  I  could  get  him  out  any  time 

1  wanted  to.  And  I  got  very  sick  and  I  wanted 
to  get  him  furlough  and  he  say  not  a  chance. 

Cars.  You're  sick  now,  aren't  you  ma'am? 
Brown.  Yes.  I've  been  sick  for  the  past 

2  years,  I  think — 2  or  3  years. 

Carr.  What  Is  the  matter  with  you.  Do  you 
know? 

Brown.  I  saw  the  doctor  yesterday.  He  said 
I  got  a  tumor,  and  two  of  them  say  that 
I  got  cancer. 

Carr.  But  they  wouldn't  let  you  bring  him 
home? 

Brown.  They  wouldn't  let  me  bring  him 
home,  they  say  no. 

You  know,  when  they  sent  him  away  I 
figvire  well  I  go  see  him  once  or  twice  a 
week.  And  then  I  find  out  that  tt  was  miles 
away  and  then  I  dldnt  even  know,  I  didn't 
even — well,  as  you  can  see,  people  in  our 
position,  I  didn't  figure  that  I'd  ever  see 
him  at  all  til  he  come  home. 

Carr.  How  far  away  is   Gatesvllle? 

Brown.  Well,  we  make  14  hours  on  a  bus. 
We  borrowed  some  money,  you  know,  from  a 
finance  company  to  go  see  blm  on  Christ- 
mas .  .  . 

Carr.  Uh  vih. 

Brown.  .  .  .  But  since  he  was  coming  .  .  . 

Carr.  How  much  money  did  It  cost  you 
to  go  and  see  him? 

Bttowvt.  Well,  so  far,  on  back  and  forth 
these  two  times  (250. 

Carr.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars? 

Brown.  What  we  q>ent. 

Carr.  Do  you  still  owe  this  money  to  the 
finance  company? 

Brown.  Yes. 

Carr.  You're  working  too  aren't  you? 

Brown.  Yes,  I'm  working.  My  husband 
working  and  I  have,  I  have  to,  I  have  to  find 
another  Job  to  help  me  to  pay  this  money. 

Carr.  You  went  over  to  Gatesvllle? 

Bbown.  I  went  to  Gatesvllle  and  I  found 
him  beat  up. 

Cabr.  You  found  your  son  beat  up. 

Brown.  Beat  up.  He  got  a  big  briuse  on  his 
head  and  be  was  terrified.  He  wasn't  afraid. 
He — oh  when  anybody  talk  to  him  or  get 
near  him.  he  Just  bend  his  head  and  stay 
like  that  and  he  don't  answer. 

Carr.  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  your 
son  when  be  comes  home? 

Brown.  I  want  to  tell  him  I'm  sorry.  I'm 
going  to — I  dont  know.  I'm  going  to  try  to 
explain  to  him  what  did  I  done,  and  try  to 
make  up  for  what  I  done 

Carr.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  up? 

Brown.  He's  a  good  boy — he  got  a  good 
heart.  And  we  raised  them  as,  you  know,  as 
good  as  we  can.  We,  we  got  a  big  family  you 
know,  we  fight  and  we  made  up  right  away. 
We  never  stay  mad  at  each  other  and  we 
raised  the  boys  that  way.  I  think  he'll  forgive 
me,  I  hope  at  least.  Because  it's  a  lot  to  for- 
give you  know.  Send  a  boy,  a  16-year-oId 
boy  to  heU  like  that,  I  don't  think— is  If  I 
were  him,  you  know  on  my  side,  I  think  It 
take  me  a  long  time  to  fm-glve  my  family. 


Newman.  In  El  Paso,  Juvenile  Judge  Ed- 
win Berliner  has  stopped  the  practice  of 
agreed  Judgments.  Since  we  filmed,  several 
of  the  children  sent  to  Texas  Youth  Council 
facilities  in  this  way  have  been  released. 
Nonetheless,  many  of  the  remain,  sent  away 
by  a  court  which  clearly  feels  that  children, 
simply  because  they  are  children,  are  not  en- 
titled to  full  protection  under  the  law. 

The  Texas  Youth  Council,  when  it  learned 
of  oxir  investigation,  refused  NBC  News  ac- 
cess to  any  of  Its  institutions  with  or  with- 
out a  camera.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to 
document  the  many  reports  of  brutality 
given  to  us  by  parents  and  children.  How- 
ever, State  Senator  Donald  Kennard  tells  us 
that  physical  mistreatment  Is  a  fact  of  life 
for  children  In  these  institutions.  State  Rep- 
resentative Curtis  M.  Graves  tells  us  that 
nearly  200  parents  and  Juveniles  have  com- 
plained to  him  of  brutality  at  the  Gatesvllle 
School  for  Boys.  He  has  personally  verified 
this  brutality,  in  one  case  by  finding  blood 
on  the  wall  of  a  cell  where  a  child  had  re- 
cently been  beaten. 

Brutality  of  this  sort  goes  on  every  day  In 
children's  institutions  across  the  Nation,  and 
wlU  go  on  unless  we  as  Americans  see  that 
It  is  stopped. 

Solitary  confinement  also  mtist  be  stopi)ed. 
No  child  should  be  forced  to  remain  days  on 
end  in  a  locked  room.  It  can  only  be  an 
act  of  cruel  and  unnecessary  punishment. 

But  more  basic  than  this,  we  must  stop 
the  practice  of  sending  children  away  to 
these  institutions,  where  any  child  is  con- 
demned to  be  a  faceless  Individual  sur- 
rounded by  a  staff  unable  to  help  him,  how- 
ever real  the  desire. 

Alternatives  to  large  Institutions  are  suc- 
ceeding In  several  communities,  such  as 
Boulder,  Colorado.  Children  In  trouble  now 
remain  within  these  communities.  In  foster 
homes  and  small  residences. 

Some  children  must  be  locked  away  be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  of  their  crimes.  But 
most  children  are  sent  away  to  the  wrong 
places  for  the  wrong  reasons.  They  have 
broken  laws  which  do  not  exist  for  adults. 
These  laws,  as  they  are  now  written,  should 
not  exist  for  children,  either.  For  under  these 
laws,  children  are  treated  as  criminals  for 
acts  that  should  not  be  considered  crimes 
at  all. 

We  can  expect  children  to  respect  the  law 
only  If  we  show  them  the  re8i>ect  and  care 
that  law  and  common  sense  require.  Tills  Is 
not  the  case  now.  What  Is  the  case  now 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
having  expired,  under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1204)  to  amend  section  8332  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  allow  certain 
service  to  be  credited  for  purposes  of  clvU 
service  retirement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  ( S.  1204)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1204 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
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tlon  8332(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Cod« 
amended — 

(1)  by  strtklng  out  "and"  at  the  end 
paragraph  (7); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  inA 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  In  Ifeu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (8) 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  subject  to  sections  8334(c)  and  8^39 
(h)  of  this  title,  (A)  service  performed 
either  House  of  Congress  or  as  a  Membei 
Congress  before  July  17.  1947.  In  making 
disk,  film,  or  tape  recordings,  or  In  jierfoim- 
Ing  such  other  functions  and  duties  as  niay 
be  necessary  In  making  the  recordings 


(B)  service  performed  before  October  2.  li  62 
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as   a   photographer   for    the    Democratic 
Republican   Senatorial    Campaign   Comi^t 
tee.";  and 

(4)  by  addliig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"The  Commission  shall  accept  the  certlflca 
tlon  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reire 
sentatives  or  the  President  of  the  Senate 
their  designees,  concerning  service  and 
amount   of   compensation   received   for 
service  for  the  purpose  of  this  subchapte*  of 
the  types  performed  by  an  employee  naried 
by  paragraph  (9)   of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  ^rst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  only  apply  to 
Individual  retiring  under  subchapter  III 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Cede 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  1  his 
Act.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ksk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repiort 
(No.  92-91),  explaining  the  purposesj  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc 
as  follows: 

PtJBPOSS 

This  legislation  would  pennlt  five  empl 
ees  of  the  Senate  to  receive  credit  for  reti 
ment  purposes  for  periods  of  time  they  rten- 
dered  service  to  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  phor 
to  being  assigned  similar  duties  aa.emp^y- 
ees  of  the  Senate  authorized  to  partlcinate 
In  the  civil  service  retirement  system.  Those 
covered  are  the  photographers  for  the  Deiio- 
cratlc  and  Republican  Policy  Committees  tnd 
employees  of  the  Senate  recording  stufUo. 
For  the  former,  the  period  made  creditable 
includes  any  time  prior  to  October  2,  1962; 
for  the  latter  service  prior  to  July  17,  lt47. 

jusnricATioK  ! 

There  are  Ave  employees  entitled  to  bene- 
fit under  this  legislation.  The  persons  af- 
fected K\ve  continued  to  perform  the  s^me 
functions  as  employees  as  they  perfontied 
prior  to  their  being  employed  by  the  V.3. 
Senate.  Their  situation  is  analogous  to  that 
of  members  of  the  Caplt<H  Guide  Service,  who 
were  extended  the  benefits  of  retirement 
credit  under  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  An  affected  em- 
ployee electing  to  acquire  credit  for  retire- 
ment purposes  under  this  legislation  would 
be  required  to  make  deposit,  with  interest, 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Ois- 
abUity  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  amotint 
which  would  have  been  withheld  from  tjelr 
pay  at  the  time  had  they  been  covered  by 
the  retirement  program,  or  be  subject  tp  a 
permanently  reduced  anniilty  upon 
ment. 

ooar 

There  is  no  direct  cost  If  this  leglslatiion 
Is  enacted.  The  requirement  for  a  deposit  or 
ft  reduced  annuity  will  eliminate  any  iac- 
tuarUl  cost  to  the  Civil  Senrloe  Retlremjent 
and  Disability  Fund. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
HJl.  6531. 

The  Acting  President.  The  bill  will  be 
read  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes,  reported  with  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  advise  the 
Senate  if  he  has  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  have,  and 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader  as 
well. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  With  agreement  to  take 
it  up  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  not  today.  To 
take  it  up  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  To  be  pending? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  just  reported 
the  bill  to  the  Senate.  It  is  a  controversial 
biU,  and  if  I  were  chairman,  I  would  ask 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business  to- 
morrow night  and  taken  up  Monday,  thus 
giving  the  Senate  a  longer  time  to  study 
the  report. 

Of  course,  if  the  majority  leader  has 
discussed  it  with  the  chairman,  I  would 
not  press  for  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  de- 
sires that,  I  would  be  glad  to  accede  to 
the  Senator's  wishes. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  have  no  word  from  the 
chairman.  If  the  majority  leader  has 
word  from  him,  I  would  leave  it  in  his 
discretion.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request.  That  will  take 
care  of  that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  request  is  withdrawn. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  tomorrow, 
H.R.  6531  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business.  I  do  so  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  on  the  Cal- 
endar to  take  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL      PERIOD      FOR      THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
again  be  an  additional  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
at  this  time,  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  WORK  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  seize 
this  occasion  again  to  urge  the  chairmen 
of  committees  and  ranking  minority 
members,  with  all  due  respect,  to  exert 
their  maximum  efforts  to  hold  hearings 
if  need  be  and  to  report  matters  of  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I,  I  am  sure, 
are  of  one  mind  that  anything  that  can 
be  handled  early  in  the  session  does  not 
have  to  be  handled  late.  That  is  the  kind 
of  procedure  we  have  been  advocating, 
through  our  best  arts  of  gentle  persua- 
sion, in  the  92d  Congress. 

This  Congress  is  proceeding  weU.  It  has 
proceeded  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 
recent  Congresses,  thanks  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  certain  new  Members  of 
the  Senate  which  have  been  adopted 
and  put  into  effect ;  thanks  E>articularly, 
I  think,  to  the  zeal  of  the  two  assistant 
floor  leaders,  who  have  required  that  all 
of  us  proceed  decently  and  in  order.  We 
are  getting  along  all  right  on  procedure, 
but  we  are  a  little  short  on  substance. 

It  is  certainly  not  said  in  any  attempt 
to  blame  committees  at  all.  I  know  the 
problems  the  committees  have,  but  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  really  look 
over  the  grist  and  see  whether  they  can 
find  matters  that  are  at  least  able  to 
pass  through,  if  not  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
the  inspection  of  the  collective  and  re- 
spective committees. 

So  that  I  would  hope  that  we  can  be 
presented  with  more  matters,  I  am  sure 
the  draft  bUl  will  take  up  some  time. 
But  while  we  are  being  drafted  to  dis- 
cuss the  draft,  this  provides  an  excellent 
time  for  other  matters  to  be  prepared  and 
given  birth  to.  so  that  we  may  carry  them 
to  maturity  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  THE  CAPITAL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  very  briefly, 
I  wish  to  address  a  sensitive  nerve.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  that  on  a  national  tele- 
vision network  some  3  weeks  ago,  I  de- 
bated with  Rennie  Davis  and  Mr.  Kunts- 


ler  the  question  of  whether  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience  would  be  useful  or  ap- 
propriate in  connection  with  the  then 
planned  events  here  in  Washington.  I 
took  the  position  then — and  I  think 
events  may  have  indicated  it  was  right — 
that  it  would  be,  to  use  the  now  popular 
expression,  counterproductive. 

I  do  not  change  my  view  with  respect 
to  the  unacceptability,  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances, of  civil  disorder.  But  we 
should  be  equally  troubled  to  realize  that, 
apparently,  the  niceties  of  our  proce- 
dures, evolved  over  a  long  history,  with 
respect  to  arrest  and  detention,  on  oc- 
casions at  least  got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
If  we  are  going  to  suspend  constitutional 
rights  in  order  that  Government  em- 
ployees get  to  work  on  time,  let  us  say  so; 
and  the  way  you  do  that  is  by  declaring 
martial  law. 

I  am  absolutely  sympathetic  with  the 
problem  of  the  police,  given  the  situation 
with  which  they  were  confronted,  that,  to 
paraphrase  the  ad,  "What  is  a  poor 
policeman  to  do?"  Well,  the  book  tells 
him  what  he  has  to  do;  and  if  the  book 
will  not  work  under  the  circumstances, 
then  why  fudge  it?  Let  the  authorities 
clearly  state  that  they  are  dispensing 
with  legal  procedures,  and  spell  out  their 
precise  Justification. 

Should  we  be  critical  of  anybody?  Not 
imtil  all  the  facts  are  in  as  to  specific 
abuses  and  until  we  can  review  all  the 
preparations  made  and  the  procedures 
employed  In  proper  perspective.  But  let 
us  insist  that  we  learn  from  this  lesson 
something  which  is  more  important  than 
occasional  disruption  and  that,  in  the 
long  haul,  will  probably  affect  our  sur- 
vival as  a  free  people. 

I  am  advised  that  before  I  arrived  in 
the  Chamber,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  addressed 
himself  to  the  same  problem,  and  I  am 
delighted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  has,  without  any  concert  with 
me.  picked  precisely  the  same  point.  I 
think  it  Is  critically  important  that  we 
be  understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoTH) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized  in  my  own  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  just  criticism 
of  the  police.  They  had  a  very  tough  time. 
Obviously,  the  courts  have  sustained  the 
view  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
I  have  expressed,  that  it  was  possible 
either  to  give  notice  in  advance  whether 
you  had  an  injunction  or  martial  law  or 
some  other  legal  proceeding,  or  to  obey 
the  legal  forms  if  you  simply  had  to  act 
on  the  spot. 

That  Is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make. 
It  can  easily  be  misconstrued  as  being  out 
of  sjonpathy  with  law  enforcement  or 
something  like  that.  Nonetheless,  it  must 
be  said — because  this  may  not  be  the  end 
of  it — the  idea  that  civil  liberties  are 
compatible  with  law  enforcement  needs 
to  be  constantly  afBrmed,  because  it  can 
easily  get  lost  in  the  shuffle,  and  then 


we  really  have  lost  everything  and  gained 
nothing. 

Mr.  HART.  Amen. 

Mr.  NEIJ30N.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
realize  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  dialog 
on  this  point,  but  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  cmd 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  Just  as 
did  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  I  did  not  realize 
there  was  going  to  be  a  dialog  on  this 
subject,  either;  but  I  feel  that  these 
mass  arrests — this  mass  sweeping  up  of 
people — have  violated  the  civil  liberties 
of  many  Americans.  I  agree  and  concur 
with  my  friend  from  New  York  and  my 
friend  from  Michigan  that  Judge  Greene 
acted  Judiciously  and  properly  in  insist- 
ing that  the  arrests  be  enumerated  and 
that  the  names  of  those  arrested  and  the 
charges  placed  be  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sat  on  a  court 
myself  and  I  feel  that,  at  times,  during 
a  pressing  urgency,  people  insist  on  mat- 
ters that,  upon  reflection,  they  feel  they 
have  taken  away  some  of  the  liberties  of 
individuals. 

So,  although  I  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  police,  and  I  feel  that  they  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  these  days  of 
demonstrations,  I  think  that  when  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
sends  out  a  decree  that  "We  shall  arrest 
everybody  on  the  streets,"  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  Is  not  acting 
in  a  lawyerlike  manner. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  join 
in  praise  of  the  restraint  of  the  police. 
In  periods  of  mass  protestations  and 
mass  confusion,  mass  arrests  sometimes 
result,  because  of  the  deliberate  con- 
fusion created  by  the  protesters  who. 
when  the  police  are  trying  to  secure 
the  names  of  those  who  have  just  been 
arrested  for  violating  the  law,  also  take 
part  in  the  colloquy  and  Interrupt  and 
Interfere,  and  so  it  is,  therefore,  rather 
natural — possibly  it  has  its  imfortunate 
connotations — that  the  police  say  to 
them,  "You  get  in  the  van,  too."  It  is 
very  difficult  to  tell. 

Of  course,  the  courts  will  move  to 
redress  any  injustices  but  I  think  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
even  mass  arrests  are  better,  in  many 
respects,  than  imposing  martial  law. 

It  so  happens  that  the  civil  rights 
of  everyone  in  Washington,  practically, 
were  being  interfered  with — and  are  still 
now  being  interfered  with — this  week. 
They  have  civil  rights,  too.  Every  citizen 
in  this  area  has  civil  rights  and  they 
were  being  completely  Ignored;  they  were 
being  completely  subverted  by  people 
who  deliberately  set  themselves  out  to 
do  It. 

Accordingly,  I  persontilly  am  not  afraid 
to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  waste  too 
much  sympathy  on  a  small  number  of 
people  who  may  have  been  caught  in 
this  maelstrom.  I  regret  it,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate. The  courts  exist  to  give  them 
their  rights.  But  let  us  never  forget  the 
greater  right  of  all  the  people  In  this 
city,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people  in 
the  country,  to  go  to  work  and  to  pursue 
their  daily  lives  free  from  molestation 
and  interference  with  their  civU  rights. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. pubUc  safety  has  to  be  the  main 
consideration  in  any  assessment  of  the 
policy  of  mass  arrests  set  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  carried  out  by  the  police 
in  the  May  Day  demonstrations.  The 
mass  arrests  successfully  thwarted  the 
Einnounced  intention  of  the  disrupters  to 
stop  the  Government. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  mass 
arrests  lead  inevitably  to  the  temporary 
confinement  of  innocent  persons  and, 
imdoubtedly,  there  are  some  who  were 
appropriately  arrested  but  who  now  pro- 
claim their  innocence.  Such  mass  arrest 
tactics  should  be  condemned  in  normal 
times  or  during  a  peaceful  and  lawful 
protest.  But,  what  was  the  alternative 
in  this  instance? 

This  was  not  a  normal  situation.  Tills 
has  been  an  abnormal  week  in  Washing- 
ton— a  week  in  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  of 
the  metropolitan  area  have  been  con- 
fronted, not  with  a  legitimate,  reason- 
able, lawful,  and  peaceful  protest,  but 
rather  with  a  demonstration  designed 
from  the  outset,  and  axmounced  from  the 
outset,  to  break  the  law  and  close  down 
the  Government. 

In  this  instance,  I  applaud  the  action 
taken  by  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
force,  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  military  imits 
involved  in  thwarting  this  disruptive 
band  of  lawbreakers. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  consider  the 
alternatives  to  a  mass  arrest  before  we 
condemn  its  use  in  this  instance.  These 
demonstrators  wanted  to  expand  their 
civil  rights,  apparently,  to  the  point 
where  the  civil  rights  of  innocent  people 
would  have  been  severely  violated. 

In  such  a  situation,  Mr.  President,  the 
civil  rights  of  a  mob  must  give  way  to 
the  civil  rights  of  iimocent,  law-abiding 
citizens — and  no  mob  has  ever  protected 
any  liberty,  not  even  its  own. 

The  Government  Is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  let  itself  be  destroyed  by  any 
group,  but  it  does  have  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect Itself,  to  protect  Innocent  citizens, 
and  to  preserve  order. 

Protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
citizens  is  as  important  as  protecting 
the  rights  of  demonstrators.  Confronted 
by  thousands  of  angry  demonstrators, 
whose  leaders  publicly  stated  that  their 
avowed  intention  was  to  stop  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  operation  of  the  city, 
security  forces  charged  with  pubUc 
safety  would  have  followed  a  weak  and 
stupid  course,  indeed,  had  they  just 
stood  by  and  permitted  the  blocking  of 
traffic  and  the  tying  up  of  the  city.  The 
actions  of  police  in  making  mass  arrests 
almost  certainly  prevented  mass  vio- 
lence, bloodshed,  destruction  of  property, 
and  loss  of  life.  Angered  citizens,  agi- 
tated by  lawless  demonstrators,  could 
easily  have  resorted  to  force  for  aelf- 
protection  in  Washington  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  A  few  individuals  may  have 
had  their  civil  rights  briefly  infringed 
uix>n  by  the  mass  arrests.  But  which  Is 
more  important:  the  civil  rights  of  a 
relative  handful  of  persons  who  have 
threatened  to  close  down  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  civU  rights  of  all  of  the  law- 
abiding  people  of  a  city  and  surrounding 
suburbs? 
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What  possible  good  has  been  accom 
pUshed  by  this  so-called  demonstration' 

The  answer  is  that  no  good  has  beer, 
accomplished.  The  demonstrators  hav< 
done  a  disservice  to  their  country  and  t< 
the  cause  they  allegedly  espouse. 

The  discussion  on  the  relative  meriti 
of  the  mass  arrests  employed  in  thl4 
case  will  continue  for  some  time  to 
come — and  there  urtll  certainly  be  criei 
from  some  comers  that  such  a  tactic  14 
never  Justified. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  note* 
worthy,  I  believe,  to  remember  a  linf 
from  the  1921  Supreme  Court  decisioa 
In  the  case  of  Brown  against  the  Uniteq 
States.  That  line  reads: 

Detached  reflection  cannot  be  demands 
In  the  presence  of  an  uplifted  knife. 

Mr.  President,  the  police  were  force 
by  emergency  circumstances  to  tempo 
rarily  abandon  procedures  by  which  the^ 
should  be  guided  in  normal  and  less  ext 
tenuating  situations.  I 

I  commend  the  police  for  acting  t^ 
protect  the  Nation's  Capital  and  for  prof 
tecting  the  civil  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens  against  those  who,  in  the  namt 
of  liberty,  would  threaten  life  and  propj- 
erty  and  even  liberty  itself. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  President,  I  as  : 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committed 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis»- 
charged  from  the  further  consideratio|i 
of  the  bill  (S.  1734),  the  Forest  Land$ 
Restoration  and  Protection  Act  of  1974, 
which  I  introduced  on  April  30;  and.  1^ 
accordance  with  the  action  taken  on  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  thaf 
my  bill,  S.  1734.  be  referred  to  the  Comt- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (M^. 
Roth).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or^ 
dered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerl: 
wiU  call  the  roll.  '^  , 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoi^; 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


"MEET  THE  PRESS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  o<i 
March  28. 1971, 1  was  a  guest  on  the  prof 
gram  "Meet  the  Press."  The  interrogaf- 
tors  at  that  time  were  John  L.  SteeW, 
Time  and  Life;  Kenneth  Crawford,  th^ 
Washington  Post;  John  W.  Pinney,  the 
New  York  Times;  and  Paul  Duke,  NBC 
News.  The  moderator  was  Lawrence  3. 
Splvak. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  trans>- 
crlpt  of  this  program  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran^- 
scrlpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BicoRS,  as  follows: 


Mekt  tkk  Press — America's  Prkss 
Conference  of   the   Air 

Guest:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Majority 
Leader,  United  States  Senate. 

Panel:  John  L.  Steele,  Time  &  Life:  Ken- 
neth Crawford,  The  Wasiilngton  Post;  John 
W.  Finney,  The  New  York  Times;  Paul  Duke, 
NBC  News. 

Moderator :   Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Oiir  guest  today  on  Meet  the 
Press  Is  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  18  years,  and  for  several 
years  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Far  Eastern  AlTalrs. 

Mr.  Duke.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Demo- 
crats as  a  party  now  seem  to  be  moving 
strongly  toward  support  for  a  deadline  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  and  Indochina  by  the  end 
of  1971.  Do  you  support  that? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  I  do. 

Mr.  DtTKE.  Would  you  tell  us  why  you  now 
support  this  when  Senate  Democrats  recently 
approved  a  resolution,  which  I  believe  you 
suggested,  calling  for  getting  out  by  the  end 
of  1972? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  indeed.  May  I  say 
first  I  voted  for  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment  last  year,  which  also  had  a 
termination  date.  The  purpose  In  bringing 
before  the  Democratic  caucus  a  more  flejdble 
proposal  was  to  try  to  get  much  of  the  party 
together.  In  line  with  a  certain,  common 
policy.  Furthermore,  the  purpose  behind  It 
was  to  give  Indirect  assurances  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  If  he  sp>eeded  up  his  efforts  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  and  Indochina,  as  it  Is  now, 
that  he  would  be  subject  to  a  minimum  of 
criticism  as  far  as  the  party  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Duke.  But  doesn't  all  this  talk  of 
deadlines  make  It  more  difficult  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  deal  with  Hanoi  and  to  try  to  guar- 
antee the  security  of  South  Vietnam? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  does,  but  I  think 
things  have  reached  a  place  where  we  have 
spent  9113  billion,  where  we  have  suffered 
350,000  casualties,  with  no  end  In  sight,  and 
that  the  time  Is  here  for  drastic  action. 

Mr.  Dttke.  a  resolution  approved  Just  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  National  Democratic  Policy 
Council,  also  calling  for  getting  out  by  the 
end  of  1971.  suggested  that  such  a  deadline 
would  facilitate  the  Paris  peace  talks,  but 
Isn't  It  more  likely  that  It  would  have  the 
opposite  effect  by  encouraging  Hanoi  to  con- 
tinue to  drag  Its  heels  at  Paris? 

Senator  Mansifikld.  That  Is  a  possibility, 
but  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  Hanoi 
has  said  not  once  but  many  times  that  be- 
fore they  would  consider  the  release  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  them 
there  would  have  to  be  some  such  date 
set  up. 

Mr.  DtTKE.  Isn't  there  also  a  danger  tn  all 
this  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  become 
what  Senator  Henry  Jackson  warned  against 
aa.  Friday,  namely,  the  party  of  weakness 
and  retreat? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  wouldn't  say 
that.  We  have  to  face  up  to  the  realities. 
I  think  we  are  in  an  area  where  we  have  no 
business.  We  have  paid  too  high  a  price. 
They  (the  South  Vietnamese)  have  had  their 
elections.  They  will  have  more  elections  next 
October.  It  Is  time  for  them  to  take  over.  It's 
their  country,  their  future,  and  they  have 
got  to  make  the  decision  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DCTKE.  Don't  you  think,  Senator  Mans- 
field, that  the  President  Is  fulfilling  his 
pledge  to  wind  down  the  weu-  and  to  bring 
home  Americans? 

Mr.  Mansfieu).  Yes,  I  do,  but  I  am  dis- 
turbed at  reports  of  probably  a  residual 
force  of  50,000  to  60,000  at  the  end  of  a  two- 
year  period  remaining  there,  because  I  think 
as  long  as  they  remain,  they  will  be  pigeons 
and  we  will  be  bound. 

Mr.  FtNirxT.  Senator  Mansfield,  I  would 
like  to  pursue  the  Une  of  questioning  that 


Mr.  Diike  was  advancing,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  President's  authority  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Now  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
has  been  repealed,  what  Constitutional  or 
Congressional  authority  do  you  see  the  Pres- 
ident having  for  retaining  troops  In  Viet- 
nam? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  I  think  he  said  on  the 
basis  of  his  responsibilities  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  u 
out;  It  Is  not  a  valid  document,  never  was 
In  my  opinion.  As  far  as  the  Southeast  Asia 
TYeaty  Organization  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  connection  between  that  and  what 
was  done  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  F'iNNET.  The  President,  as  you  sug- 
gest, talked  about  his  right  to  protect  the 
troops  as  they  are  withdrawn.  Does  that 
mean,  in  your  opinion,  that  he  has  the  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  Vietnam? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  I  would  suppose  that 
would  depend  on  the  point  of  view.  I  dare 
say  that  he  has  good  arguments  to  back  up  his 
position,  based  on  what  his  advisors  have 
told  him,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
have  any  kind  of  a  residual  force  left  there. 
I  think  we  ought  to  withdraw  out  of  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel. 

Mr.  FiNNET.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  won- 
dered what  your  view  Is  of  the  President's 
authority  to  retain  troops  there. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  it  Is  question- 
able, but  as  I  say,  he  probably  has  a  point  of 
view  which  would  substantiate  what  he  Is 
doing. 

Mr.  FiNNET.  The  other  day  the  President 
in  a  television  Interview  talked  about  how 
Congress  was  playing  games  with  the  Chief 
Executive,  In  somewhat  the  same  manner 
that  he  played  when  he  was  In  Congress.  I 
wonder  what  your  response  Is  to  that? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  We  are  not  playing 
games.  This  is  too  serious  a  matter.  There 
Is  no  politics  Involved,  but  policies  are  in- 
volved, and  I  think  It  is  about  time — the  time 
Is  long  overdue — that  the  Congress  restore  to 
Itself  the  powers  which  It  voluntarily  gave 
to  the  Chief  Executive  over  the  past  four 
decades. 

Mr.  FiNNTT.  You  see  a  rather  historic  tug 
of  war  here  going  on,  rather  than  Just  a  polit- 
ical game? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  It  is  no  game.  I  think 
the  National  Commitments  Resolution  is  a 
sign  of  how  serious  we  feel,  and  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment  likewise. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Senator,  you  have  been 
quoted  recently  In  the  press  as  Judging  the 
campaign  in  Laos  as  a  total  lose.  Isn't  It  a 
little  soon  to  make  a  Judgment  of  that  kind? 
What  if  it  develops  that  this  did  have  the 
effect  of  slowing  down  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  securing  the  country  for  another  six  or 
eight  months  or  a  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  Crawford,  you  are 
attributing  to  me  something  I  didn't  say,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  source  of  your  in- 
formation. I  have  never  Indicated  It  was  a 
total  loss.  I  certainly  question  its  success.  I 
do  realize  that  there  have  been  a  lot  of  kill- 
ings on  both  sides,  that  the  trails  had  been 
disrupted  temporarily,  but  the  trails  are 
again  in  operation,  and  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports Just  today,  it  is  my  understanding 
something  on  the  order  of  1,500  trucks  are 
passing  down  those  trails,  which  have  been 
intersected  or  interdicted  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Do  you  feel  that  in  the  brief 
time  between  now  and  the  rainy  season, 
which  is  approximately  May  1,  they  will  be 
able  to  restore  these  trails? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  most  of  them  are  restored  right 
now. 

B4r.  arxELE.  Senator  Mansfield,  I  believe 
you  have  Introduced  in  the  Senate  a  propoeal 
for  a  Constitutional  amendment  that  would 
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limit  the  President  to  one  term  of  six  years. 
What  is  your  thinking  behind  this?  Why 
do  you  think  this  kind  of  rewriting  of  the 
Constitution  Is  desirable? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  It  is  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  Presidency  that  that  be  done, 
because  it  removes  a  President  from  party 
responsibility,  from  politics  and  from  play- 
ing his  cards  tn  a  certain  fashion.  In  this  way 
if  he  is  not  looking  forward  to  a  second  term, 
he  can  think  of  the  people  and  the  nation, 
exclvisively. 

Mr.  Steele.  But  isn't  it  part  of  our  practice 
over  hundreds  of  years  that  the  President 
(bel  chief  of  the  political  party  as  well  as 
chief  of  state? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  That  is  right,  but  I 
think  It  should  be  subordinated  considerably 
once  he  assimies  the  office  of  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Steele.  A  moment  ago  you  called  for 
a  resurgence  of  Congressional  prerogatives. 
Many  observers  feel  that  this  actually  is  al- 
ready under  way,  as  witness  the  vote  on  the 
SST,  and  the  war  commitments  resolution, 
and  consideration  of  the  President's  war 
powers. 

How  far  would  you  go  in  this?  Why  do  you 
think  this  Is  desirable?  Some  people  are  a 
little  afraid  of  it,  actually. 

Senator  Mansfielo.  I  think  that  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Legislative  Branches  of  the 
government  ought  to  work  In  tandem,  ought 
to  work  together,  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
exclusive  of  politics,  or  as  much  out  of 
politics  as  possible  for  the  common  good, 
because  I  think  parties  are  subordinate  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  Steele.  We  have  had,  I  think,  in  my 
Judgment  a  long  slide-off  of  Congressional 
powers  ever  since  World  War  n,  and  an 
emphasis  on  Presidential  powers.  How  far 
would  you  like  to  see  the  trend  reversed  in 
the  other  direction? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  The  sllde-otT  that  you 
refer  to  started  in  Roosevelt's  time,  so  it 
goes  beyond  World  War  11  as  such.  It  pre- 
ceded that  war,  as  I  recall  it,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  some  sort  of  a  solution  found  whereby 
the  Congress  will  be  brought  in  on  the  take- 
off, rather  than  in  on  the  landing,  that  a 
good  sort  of  liaison  group  oould  be  developed 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative 
Branch's  to  the  end  that  we  wouldn't  be  at 
each  other's  throats  but  wo\Ud  be  working 
togethe-. 

Mr.  Steele.  Would  vou  Uke  to  see  a  weaK 
President? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  but  I  dont  want  to 
8e«>  a  President  too  strong  or  with  too  mucn 
power,  any  more  than  I  want  to  see  a  Con- 
gress U)0  strong  or  with  too  much  power. 
Equalit  J,  balance. 

Mr.  PprvAX.  Senator,  am  I  to  understand 
that  you  are  now  for  cutting  off  all  funds  for 
military  operations,  American  military  oper- 
ations in  Indochina,  after  December  31,  1971? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  No,  but  that  is  a  matter 
which  I  have  been  giving  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  because  I  want  to  see  this  war 
brought  to  a  close,  and  I  want  to  see  us 
face  up  to  our  problems  at  home,  and  I 
want  to  get  away  from  these  worldwide  com- 
mitments which  we  have,  which  incidentally 
doesn't  mean  that  I  am  an  iscdatlonist,  neo 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Spivak.  What  legislation,  then,  do  you 
think  Congress  could  pass  that  would  induce 
the  President  to  take  action  of  the  kind  you 
want  him  to? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
together  with  the  President  and  bis  advisers 
and  talk  out  some  sort  of  a  solution  to  this 
difficulty  which  confronts  both  of  us.  I  don't 
blame  the  President  for  banging  onto  the 
powers  which  he  has,  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  blame  the  Congress  for  giving  to  the 
President  the  powers  which  were  ovirs  under 
the  Constitution  and  which  we  should  have 
retained. 

Mr.  DxTKX.  Tou  say  you  are  not  an  isola- 


tionist. Senator,  but  some  people  are  con- 
cerned about  what  they  feel  is  an  isolation- 
ist spirit  that  Is  beginning  to  spread  through- 
out the  Democratic  Party.  Does  this  concern 
you  at  all? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  Not  lu  the  least,  be- 
cause it  Is  an  impossibility  to  be  an  isola- 
tionist In  this  day  and  age  in  which  we  live. 
With  a  shrinking  globe,  with  increase  In  rapid 
communication  and  transportation,  we  cant 
live  apart  one  from  the  other,  regardless  of 
how  we  feel  about  it,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  live  together,  get  along  as  best  we  can, 
recognize  the  problems  of  other  countries, 
but  by  the  same  taken  recog;nlze  that  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  our  people  are  limited 
in  number  and  our  resources  are  not  un- 
limited. 

Mr.  DDKS.  Do  you  then  support  the  Nixon 
doctrine  as  it  would  apply  to  Southeast  Asia? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do,  as  It  was  orig- 
inally Introduced  and  defined  and  put  into 
operation,  but  I  think  that  it  is  shifting 
lately  in  a  direction  away  from  the  original 
concepts  of  the  Guam  Declaration. 

Mr.  DtTKE.  What  do  you  mean,  shifting 
away  from  what? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Shifting  away  from  the 
low  profile,  for  example,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  applied  on  a  worldwide  basis.  There 
had  been  withdrawals,  there  had  been  re- 
ductions In  bases,  especially  In  the  P^r  East, 
but  we  still  have  too  many  bases  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  too  many  people  over- 
seas, and  too  much  responsibility  for  other 
people's  affairs. 

Mr.  Finney.  That  is  rather  interesting. 
Senator,  since  you  helped  define  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  for  the  President.  When  you  see 
the  President,  do  you  talk  as  forcefully  cmd 
as  frankly  to  him  as  you  are  now  talking? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  No,  because  I  am  not 
given  the  opportunity.  He  is  a  courteous 
man,  and  he  briefs  me  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  both  domestic  and  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  I  feel  It  would  be  imperti- 
nent for  me  to  break  in  unless  I  am  asked 
a  question  or  an  opportunity  arises. 

Mr.  FiNNBT.  I  don't  quite  understand  that. 
Since  the  Senate  Is  Insisting  that  it  should 
have  an  advisory  role  in  the  area  of  foreign 
p>ollcy.  it  seems  to  me  that  you  then  have  a 
right  to  talk  to  him. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  have  a  right,  and 
I  dare  say  he  would  listen  to  me,  but  I  do 
not  like  to  push  myself  personally. 

Mr.  FiNNKT.  Let  me  pose  the  big  question 
to  you,  then:  If  you  were  the  President,  bow 
would  you  end  this  war? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  not  the  President. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Senator,  you  have  had  for 
some  time — you  have  sponsored  for  some 
time — a  resolution  calling  for  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Europe.  As  I  remember  it,  at  the 
last  session  you  had  a  majority  of  senators 
as  co-sponsors.  Yet  this  resolution  has  never 
come  up  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  Why  Is 
that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  According  to  all  the 
reports  I  read  and  the  Information  which 
was  available  to  me,  the  Administration 
seemed  to  stop  at  the  date  of  June  30,  1970, 
before  they  made  a  decision  as  to  what  they 
would  do  in  Europe.  The  implication  was 
there  would  be  a  reduction.  But  June  30, 
1970  passed,  and  since  that  time  statements 
have  been  made  which  indicate  that  we  In- 
tend to  maintain  our  full  force  levels  in  Eu- 
rope, a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  end  of 
the  Second  War  at  a  cost  of  $14  billion  out 
of  the  Defense  budget  each  year.  I  think  It 
is  about  time  for  our  allies  to  take  over  their 
share  of  the  responsibilities. 

May  I  make  It  very  plain  that  what  I  am 
seeking  to  do  is  to  bring  about  a  substantial 
reduction,  not  a  total  reduction,  and  that  I 
believe  implicitly  in  NATO  and  feel  we 
should  remain  In  it  and  live  up  to  our  obli- 
gations. 

Mr.  Crawtoro.  Senator,  have  you  been  in- 
fluenced In  holding  this  up  somewhat  by 


Senator  Muskle  and  Senator  Javits  who.  each 
after  a  trip  to  Europe,  have  come  out  against 
your  propweition? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  not  in  the  least.  I 
was  a  little  surprised  at  Ed  Mxiskie,  but  as  I 
recall  his  statement,  it  was  not  too  definite. 
He  Indicated  be  was  rethinking  his  position. 
As  far  as  Senator  Javits  Is  concerned,  he  was 
always  against  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Senator,  have  you  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  as  co-sponsors  In  this 
session? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No;  I  haven't  Intro- 
duced the  resolution  as  yet,  but  I  intend  to, 
and  I  Intend  to  bring  it  up  for  action. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  domes- 
tic affairs  for  the  moment.  The  President  has 
sent  Congress  quite  an  array  of  proposals, 
including  revenue  sharing  and  family  assist- 
ance. What  about  his  record  on  the  domestic 
front?  How  do  you  view  it,  being  past  the 
half-way  mark? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  too  bad.  He  doesn't 
want  to  go  as  far  as  the  Democrats  want. 
He  has  given  us  a  program  which  is  Impos- 
sible to  pass  In  any  Congress  but  which  is 
laying  the  groundwork,  I  think,  for  future 
reforms.  But  on  the  whole,  not  too  bad.  He 
could  have  done  much  better,  but  he  oould 
have  done  much  worse. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  would  you  like  to  see 
him  do  that  he  Isn't  doing? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  like  to  see  him 
take  a  more  active  Interest  In  the  field  of  the 
economy  of  the  nation.  I  wish  he  had  done 
more  Jaw-boning  so  that  In  that  way  we 
could  react  more  firmly  against  Inflation. 

I  would  like  to  see  him  do  more  In  the 
field  of  whittling  down  the  unemployment 
statistics.  I  am  disturbed  at  the  fact  that 
Just  a  day  or  so  ago,  six  more  cities  were 
added  to  the  xinemployment  areas,  making 
a  total  of  60  which  are  In  critical  condition 
at  the  present  time.  Those  are  things  which 
I  think  could  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Steele.  Would  you  characterize  his 
record  on  the  domestic  front  as  good,  bad  or 
indifferent? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Fair. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  a  few  minutes  ago  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Finney's  you 
said,  "I  am  not  the  President."  But  since 
you  feel  so  strongly  that  the  President  should 
end  the  war,  you  must  have  some  Idea  of 
how  he  should  do  It.  How  would  you  end  the 
war? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  I  gave  my  answers  I 
think  to  Mr.  Duke  earlier.  I  would  bring 
about  a  gradual  withdrawal.  I  would  give 
some  consideration  to  a  proposal  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Rlpon  Society  about 
putting  Into  effect  a  proposal  by  George 
Aiken:  at  the  conclusion  of  the  elections 
next  year,  withdraw.  The  South  Vietnamese 
people  supposedly  will  have  had  a  chance  to 
arrive  at  a  decision.  They  will  be  well 
equipped,  well  supplied.  They  will  have  had 
experience  In  government;  they  will  be  out 
from  under  our  skirts;  and  they  will  be  able 
to  go  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Will  you  be  for  or  against  send- 
ing military  equipment  to  South  Vietnam 
and  helping  to  train  their  soldiers  once  we 
get  out? 

Senator  Mansfield.  With  an  advisory  com- 
mission of  300  or  400  I  wouldn't  mind  going 
through  with  it,  but  I  would  do  it  with  my 
fingera  crossed,  because  I  think  we  h*ve  done 
more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  people  In  that  nation. 

Mr.  Duxz.  Is  it  true.  Senator  Mansfield, 
that  you.  Senator  Fulbright,  Senator  Aiken 
and  some  others  informally  agreed  to  hold  up 
on  some  of  your  criticism  of  President  Nixon 
because  you  were  concerned  about  a  lack  of 
public  oonfldence? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No. 

Mr.  Duke.  That  Is  not  true? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No. 

Mr.  DtnEZ.  Do  you  feel  that  any  Demo- 
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cnits  have  goae  too  far  In  criticizing  the 
President? 

Senator  Manstisij).  I  can't  speak  for  the 
other  DemocratB.  All  I  can  speak  for  la  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Tuntzt.  Senator,  some  weeks  ago  on  a 
program,  you  said  that  Senator  Muskle  waa 
the  frontninner  among  the  Democratic  Pres- 
idential candidates.  Would  that  still  be  youi^ 
appraisal? 

Senator  Manshzij).  Yes,  but  he  seems  tcl 
have  lost  some  ground  In  the  meantime,  with] 
the  others  coming  up. 

Mr.  FntNiT.  Who  are  the  others.  In  youij 
opinion,  that  are  coming  up? 

Senator  Mansfikij).  Oh,  I  think  that  Sena-J 
tor  McOovem  Is  achieving  addltlonall 
strength  at  the  present  time.  I  think  that( 
Senator  Hughes  of  Iowa  Is  achieving  a  tre- 
mendous Impression  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  think  that  Hubert  Humphrey,  now 
that  he  has  a  platform  again,  Is  a  factor  to 
bo  contended  with. 

Mr.  PmNBT.  How  about  WUbur  Mills?  Tou 
had  lunch  with  him  recently.  Do  you  think 
his  hat's  In  the  ring? 

Senator  Mansfizld.  I  have  read  reports,  bu1 
I  doubt  It. 

Mr.  CaAViTFOBD.  Senator.  I  assume  that  you 
feel  as  most  Democrats  seem  to,  that  you 
have  an  even  chance.  If  not  better  than 
even  chance  of  retiring  President  Nixon  at 
the  end  of  his  first  term.  Do  you  feel  that 
way? 

Senator  Mansitixd.  Yes,  I  feel  that  with 
the  economy  In  the  shape  It  Is  smd  the  wai 
still  going  on,  with  no  end  In  sight,  eveni 
though  there  will  be  a  diminution  as  far  a$ 
American  manpower  Is  concerned,  the  pros-i 
pects  look  reasonably  good  for  the  Demo 
crats. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Do  you  feel  we  are  entering 
an  era,  as  some  people  do,  of  one-term  Presl 
dents? 

Senator  Mansttblb.  It  could  be.  It  depends 
on  the  circumstances.  That  Is  one  reason  1 
would  like  to  see  one  six-year  term  rather 
than  the  present  system  of  two  terms. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  wonder  If  I  could  ask  you 
a  hypothetical  question. 

Senator  Mansfimj).  Surely. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Do  you  think  that  President 
Johnson  covUd  have  won  reelection  had  he 
run  last  time? 

Senator  Mansiteij).  No.     ' 

Mr.  Sfivak.  We  have  less  than  four  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Steele.  Senator,  you  have  told  us  to- 
day you  are  very  skeptical  about  the  advis- 
ability of  leaving  a  sizeable  residual  U.S 
force  In  gSouth  Vietnam  once  combat  Is  con-^ 
eluded.  How  do  you  feel  on  the  other  side  ol| 
the  world  about  United  States'  partlclpatloii 
in  a  Middle  East  peace-keeping  force? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  opposed  to  that^ 
too.  One  Vietnam  Is  one  Vietnam  too  many^ 

Mr.  Steele.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  par-j 
tlclpatlon  in  the  Middle  East? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Because  the  posslbllM 
ties  would  be  there  for  a  possible  confron-* 
tatlon,  and  I  want  to  avoid  one  unless  It  ii 
in  the  Interest  of  this  coxintry.  J 

Mr.  Steele.  You  had,  in  a  very  unusua^ 
move.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  this  weel^ 
appear  in  a  secret  session  before  the  SenateJ 
Could  you  tell  us  (a)  why  he  appeared,  ana 
(b)  whether  it  satisfied  you  as  to  the  thrum 
of  American  policy  In  the  Middle  East?        { 

Senator  Mansfield.  First,  because  his  peo4 
pie  requested  that  he  appear,  and  I  thought! 
he  should  have  the  opportunity,  just  as  Mr, 
Rusk  had  In  1967  at  the  time  of  the  Six-Daji 
War.  I  think  the  impression  he  made  wail 
excellent.  He  was  frank  and  candid.  He  an-* 
swered  all  the  questions,  and  to  the  best  o^ 
my  knowledge  all  the  members  who  were 
there,  and  there  were  67  of  them  out  of  SQ 
in  town,  were  very  satisfied  and  pleased  wltli 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Steele.  Does  this  mean  that  you  ar^ 
approving  of  the  Rogers  so-called  inltlativ< 


in  the  Middle  East  and  that  you  approve  of 
the  thrust  of  our  policy  there? 

Senator  Mansfieu).  I  always  have. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  if  the  United  States 
Is  unwilling  to  guarantee  Israel's  security,  or 
to  send  troops  for  peace-keeping,  do  you 
think  we  should  pressure  Israel  into  giving 
up  borders  she  considers  necessary  for  her 
security? 

Senator  Mamsfizlo.  I  don't  think  we  should 
exert  any  pressvu'e  whatsoever,  but  we  should 
do  our  best  to  try  and  get  as  a  first  step  the 
Israelis  and  the  Egyptians  together,  and 
then  as  a  second  step  to  get  the  Jordanians 
and  the  Israelis  together,  and  then  as  a  third 
step,  try  and  get  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelis 
together. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Suppose  we  fall,  what  then? 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  can  only  go  so  far. 
We  should  make  our  best  efforts,  but  we 
should  not  become  Involved  physically. 

Mr.  Spivak.  We  have  less  than  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Duke.  Senator  Mansfield,  in  answer 
Just  a  moment  ago  to  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential possibilities,  you  advertently  or  in- 
advertently left  out  some  names.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  about  some  of  these.  Senator 
Humphrey,  do  you  see  him  in  the  picture? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  mentioned  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  because  now  he  has  a  plat- 
form which  he  was  lacking  when  he  was  out 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Duke.  How  about  Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Senator  Kennedy  I 
have  always  felt  is  not  Interested  in  1972,  but 
I  forgot  to  mention  such  people  as  Birch 
Bayh,  Mondale  and  others.  We  won't  lack 
for  candidates. 

Mr.  DxTKJE.  How  about  Senator  Jackson  of 
Washington. 

Senator  Mansfiexd.  He  would  be  a  formid- 
able candidate.  He  is  a  man  with  a  good 
record.  There  are  differences  In  the  party. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  and  do  the  best 
we  can  In  line  with  them. 

Mr.  Finney.  Senator,  you  met  last  week 
over  lunch  with  Wilbur  Mills  and  the  House 
leaders  to  discuss  welfare  reform.  Can  you 
tell  VIS  the  general  outlines  of  the  welfare 
reform  package  that  Is  being  developed  by 
the  Democratic  leadership? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  can't  because  the 
discussion  was  in  general.  A  tentative  propos- 
al has  been  made  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  as  I  recall  it;  nothing  definite  has 
come  out  of  it.  Nothing  can  be.  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  until  they  make  a  decision 
over  there. 

Mr.  Spivak.  We  have  less  than  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Senator,  do  you  have  any 
prediction  to  make  about  the  outcome  of  the 
Vietnamese  election?  I  know  that  you  are  a 
student  of  Vietnamese  politics. 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  All  I  hope  is  they 
allow  all  the  South  Vietnamese  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Mr.  Steele.  Senator,  whom  do  you  favor  in 
our  own  elections? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Anyone  who  is  nomi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Steele.  Who  is  going  to  be  nominated? 

Senator  Mansfizlo.  I  can't  say.  It  Is  too 
early. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  ovu: 
time  is  up.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mansfield,  for 
being  with  us  today  on  Meet  the  Press. 


PRCXIRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  Following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  imder  the  standing  order, 
the  following  Senators  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each 
and  in  the  order  named:  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bybd). 


Following  the  recognition  of  the  Sen- 
ators vmder  the  orders  previously  stated, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Chair,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  6531,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  imder  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  6,  1971,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  5,  1971: 

Department   op   Housing   and  Urban 
Development 

Norman  Vickers  Watson,  of  Florida,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Lawrence  M.  Cox,  re- 
signed. 

District   Court   of   the   Virgin    Islajtos 

Warren  H.  Young,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  a  term  of  8  years,  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  91-272,  ap- 
proved June  2,  1970. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant: 
Oarth  L.  Adams  Grey  C.  Axtell 

Larry  G.  Adkins  Peter  T.  Bahry,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Akin  Robert  L.  Bailey 

Burt  E.  Alexander        Steven  D.  Bailey 


Robert  C.  Allen 
Steve  N.  Allen 
Charles  R.  Allison 
James  H.  Amos 
Gordon  E.  Anderson 
Joeeph  T.  Anderson 
Robert  D.  Anderson 
David  A.  Andriacco 
Michael  J.  Arent 
Willard  P.  Armes 
Michael  L.  Aslaksen 


George  H.  Baldwin 
George  W.  Ball 
John  D.  Bank 
Richard  E.  Barber 
Dale  E.  Barnes 
Charles  J.  Bamhart 
Michael  E  Bamhart 
Charles  J.  Barone 
John  L.  Barry 
Douglas  L.  Bash 
Gary  W.  Basham 


May  5,  1971 

Clarence  E.  Bates 
William  W.  Baumann 
David  C.  Beard 
Robert  M.  Beasley 
Donald  A.  Beauf  alt 
Donald  B.  Beaver 
Larry  R.  Beeson 
Stephen  E.  Belser 
Roy  S.  Belcher 
James  D.  Bell 
Bruce  R.  Belroee 
Edward  A.  Benes 
Gerald  B.  Benes 
John  R.  Benesh,  Jr. 
James  H.  Benson 
James  R.  Benson 
Ralph  L.  Bertelson 
Donald  R.  Bibb 
Archie  J.  Blggers 
Donald  R.  Bishop 
Wm.  B.  Blackshear,  Jr. 
John  P.  Bland 
Michael  P.  Boak 
Frederick  M.  Bobbltt 
John  A.  Bohn 
Charles  F.  Bolden,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Bolger 
Craig  P.  Boulton 
Tillman  S.  Boxell 
Joseph  M.  Boyle 
Gary  L.  Brandt 
Stephen  C.  Brandt 
William  J.  Brennan 
Lawrence  J.  Brent,  Jr. 
Christopher  W. 

Brlndle 
William  W. 

Broadaway 
Robert  A.  Brooks 
Homer  W.  Brookshlre 
Michael  O.  Brosee 
Gary  W.  Bross 
Edward  R.  Browder 
David  Brown 
Jack  P.  Brown 
Kenneth  J.  Brown 
Paul  E.  Brown 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Thomas  F.  Bnink 
Charles  P.  Brust 
Fred  B.  Bryant 
M.  L.  Buchanan 
Robert  R.  Buckley 
Roger  D.  Bullard 
WUliam  N.  Bullock 
Gregory  J  Burcham 
James  D.  Burke 
Michael  W.  Burkhart 
Dwlght  E.  Bvims 
Patrick  M.  Burress 
Lynn  A.  Burrill 
Michael  A.  Burrous 
Bruce  B.  Byrum 
Conrad  H.  Cadman 
Robert  E.  Cahlll 
Carl  F.  Cain,  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Caldwell 
Thomas  P.  Callahan 
Edgar  M.  Campbell 
Roland  E.  Carey,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Carlln 
Held  O.  Carlock 
Ronald  B.  Carter 
Roy  L.  Carter 
John  T.  Caselli 
Richard  P.  Cassldy 
Blake  J.  Cate 
David  W.  Causey 
Ijee  A.  Cerovac 
Joseph  M.  Chalsson 
Andrew  L.  Charlson 
Robert  A.  Cheever 
Louis  E.  CimagUa 
John  E.  Clancy 
James  L.  Clark 
Michael  A.  Clark 
WUllam  A.  Clark 
Ijarry  B.  Coffman 
George  S.  Coker 
Robert  L.  Collins 
WUllam  T.  Collins 
Richard  A.  Combs 
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Paul  R.  Conner 
Donald  L.  Conover 
George  S.  Converse 
Stephen  P.  Cook 
Gary  R.  Corn 
Walter  O.  Cottrell 
Wayne  L.  Courtney 
John  W.  Cox 
James  R.  Coyle 
Norman  B.  Crawford 
John  A.  Crites 
Michael  J.  Crow 
Clarence  S.  Crowe 
Michael  J.  Cummings 
William  C.  Curtis 
WUliam  C.  Cuseo 
Louis  H.  DaUey 
John  F.  Dalton 
John  H.  Daly 
Stephen  J.  Danaher 
Willam  L.  Daugherty 
Jack  A.  Davis 
James  H.  Davis 
William  P.  Davis 
William  R.  Davis 
James  L.  Dawson 
Charles  G.  Dean,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Dean 
Leonard  E.  Dechant 
Samuel  C.  Decoteau 
Peter  M.  Degnan 
Robert  R.  Degolian 
John  F.  Demars,  Jr. 
David  K.  Denson 
Albert  A.  Desantls 
Melvin  L.  Dilday 
Charles  L.  Dlsmore 
Charles  A.  Dlttmar 
Ronald  B.  Doble 
Conrad  Dogil 
Raymond  S.  Dolgert 
Walter  L.  Domlna 
William  I.  Donaldson, 

Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Donnelly, 

Jr. 
Charles  R.  Donofrio 
David  T.  Dotson 
Edward  J.  Doyne,  Jr. 
James  H.  Dubose,  Jr. 
Larry  W.  Dudley 
Georgory  W.  Dueslng 
Brendan  Duff 
Dennis  E.  Dugan 
James  W.  Duthle 
Donald  L.  Dzlggel 
Samuel  O. 

Easterbrook 
Jerry  D.  Edwards 
Gordon  L.  Elsert 
Milton  J.  Eisimlnger 
Donald  E.  Elklns 
Arthur  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 
Patrick  N.  Ellis 
Carl  H.  Ertwln 
Gordon  E.  Evans 
Richard  S.  Everhart 
Richard  G.  Ewers 
Michael  O.  Fallon 
Thomas  W.  Fant 
Paul  C.  Farmer 
Peter  M.  Parris 
William  W.  Faulkner 
Peter  O.  Pay 
Oscar  B.  Fears 
Paul  E.  Fedeles 
John  R.  Penton 
Stephen  M.  Flndlay 
Kenneth  A.  F^h 
John  J.  Flaherty 
Marvin  H.  Floom 
Howard  C.  Florence 
Thomas  J.  Fong 
Melvin  W.  Forbush 
Brian  D.  Ford 
James  D.  Fortune 
John  T.  Poster,  Jr. 
Frederick  T.  Fowler 
Charles  R.  Pox 
John  P.  Fraser 
Warren  T.  Frommelt, 

Jr. 


Charles  H.  Gallina 
William  N.  Gamble 
David  A.  Garcia 
Daniel  H.  Gardner 
Jon  N.  Gamer 
Thomas  E.  Garrlck 
Anthony  L.  Gasfjer 
John  J.  Gaynor,  Jr. 
Jesse  D.  Geren 
John  W.  Gerwlg,  Jr. 
Andre  G.  Gib 
Richard  E.  Glantz 
John  X.  Golich 
Ronald  J.  Gonzales 
Robert  B.  Goodrich 
Paul  D.  Gordon 
Gary  J.  Goslin 
Joel  L.  Goza 
William  J.  Graham 
Laurens  B.  Grandy 
Kenneth  R.  Gray 
Joseph  R.  Green 
William  W.  Green 
Robert  J.  Greene 
John  R.  Gregory 
WaUace  C.  Gregson 
Steven  E.  Gugas 
John  W.  Guild 
Allen  D.  Guins,  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Hagee 
Clarence  E.  Hagstrom 
Earl  B.  Elailston 
William  F.  Haizllp,  Jr. 
Terrance  C.  Hall 
George  E.  Halloran 
Lee  A.  Haltom 
Roger  C.  Ham 
Thomas  B.  Hamilton, 

Jr. 
Richard  D.  Hammer 
Stuart  D.  Hammons 
James  H.  Haney 
Robert  P.  Hansen 
Willis  H.  Hansen 
Thomas  G.  Harkins 
Thomas  P.  Harper 
Ronald  C.  Harrington 
George  K.  Harris 
Robert  W.  Harris 
James  P.  Hartneady, 

Jr. 
Timothy  M.  Hartsook 
Robert  C.  Haskett 
Jerry  B.  Hatfield 
Dean  H.  Hattan 
John  E.  Hayes 
Matthew  J.  Heck 
John  B.  Heffernan 
Robert  G.  Hempel 
Garland  C.  Hendricks 
John  P.  Hendry 
Clifford  P.  Henes 
William  C.  Henning 
Robert  W.  Hensley 
Ralph  E.  Henson 
John  C.  Hergert 
John  C.  Herlng 
James  C.  Hees 
Robert  T.  Hlckln- 

botham 
Richard  D.  Hlckox 
Thomas  H.  Hicks 
Walter  T.  Hlcock 
Elber  A.  Highers,  Jr. 
Edward  A.  Highers 
MarUn  D.  Hilton 
Allyn  J.  Hlnton 
Michael  G.  Hire 
Timothy  G.  Hoff 
Richard  C.  Hoffman 
Robert  J.  Hoffmann 
John  J.  Holly 
Charles  W.  Holmes 
Jeffrey  T.  Holmes 
John  W.  Hooper 
Edward  A.  Home 
Dennis  K.  Howe 
Paul  A.  Howes 
John  C.  Howland 
Harvey  E.  Huffman 
Paul  B.  Hugenberg 
William  C.  Hunt 


William  R.  Hyatt 
David  H.  Ingram 
Erin  L.  Ireland,  Jr. 
Roger  A.  Jacobs 
Richard  L.  Jaehne 
Albert  C.  James,  Jr. 
Barry  E.  Janklewlcz 
Joseph  T.  Jewell 
Michael  C.  Jochum 
Fred  W.  Johnson 
Oerald  E.  Johnson 
Maxwell  O.  Johnson 
Richard  W.  Johnson 
James  D.  Jones 
Robert  D.  Jones 
Robert  C.  Jonson 
Michael  A.  Kalashian 
Lawrence  A.  Kassln 
Richard  H.  Kayser 
Lawrence  G.  Kelly 
Philip  C.  Kellogg 
Michael  B.  Kelly 
Lawrence  H.  Kener 
Ernest  M.  Kimoto 
Gary  W.  King 
Charles  H.  Kinney 
Samuel  V.  Kirk 
Jack  W.  Kllmp 
David  T.  Knapp 
William  R.  Knapp 
lYank  L.  Kocevar 
John  L.  Kosinski 
Walter  J.  Kowalewskl 
Ellsworth  R.  Kramer 
Dwight  D.  Kranz 
Jon  J.  Kratz 
Randall  D.  Krekeler 
Michael  L.  Kudalis 
Steven  T.  Kuykendall 
Robert  C.  Labbe 
PhlUp  A.  Labium 
Robert  D.  Lankes 
Roy  A.  Larkln 
Ivan  G.  Larsh 
Michael  N.  Lavelle 
Richard  A.  Lawrence 
Allan  J.  Leach 
Thomas  I.  Leach 
Frederick  E.  Leek 
John  W.  Leslie 
Stephen  B.  Leslie 
William  M.  Llebenow 
Robert  W.  List 
Thomas  E.  Little 
Ijawrence  H.  Living- 
ston 
Charles  M.  Lohman 
David  M.  Lohr 
Andrew  K.  Long,  Jr. 
Theodore  T.  Long 
Bruce  L.  Lorlck 
Thomas  E.  Loughlin 
Connie  B.  Lovett 
Robert  K.  Lunday 
Bruce  C.  Lyon 
Ross  M.  MacaskiU 
David  B.  Macfarlane 
John  M.  Mack 
Robert  J.  Mack 
Kendall  A.  Madaras 
James  D.  Majchrzak 
Ronald  A.  Malmgren 
John  W.  Mann 
James  A.  Marapotl 
Richard  J.  Marien 
Ervln  P.  Martin 
Jeffrey  A.  MarUn 
James  P.  Martin 
Robert  P.  Mauskapf 
Craig  L.  Mayer 
Charles  W.  Mayo 
Michael  R.  McCarty 
Charles  W.  McCoy,  Jr. 
Scott  E.  McDanlel 
Charles  R.  McOlU 
John  C.  McKay 
Robert  P.  McKleman 
Richard  E.  McLane  n 
Sidney  F.  McLaughlin 
David  D.  McNally 
Jon  M.  McNemey 
Anthony  R.  Medley 


Paul  N.  Meier 
Stephen  N.  Melgaard 
James  M.  Messer 
PhlUp  A.  Messer 
Robert  H.  Meyer 
Robert  F.  Meyers 
James  J.  Mietzel 
Charles  A.  MUlard 
Charles  O.  Miller 
Thomas  O.  MUler 
Thomas  S.  Miller 
Barry  C.  Mllo 
Charles  P.  Minor 


Joseph  D.  Reich 
Robert  W.  Reid 
Victor  P.  Reston 
Raymond  B.  Reynolds, 

Jr. 
John  E.  Rice 
Jesse  W.  Rlgby 
James  P.  Rlgoulot 
David  B.  Ripley 
James  D.  Ritchie 
James  H.  Roach 
Joseph  W.  Roach 
Marien  C.  Robb 


Joseph  A.  Mitchell.  Jr.  Kenneth  M.  Roberts 
Christopher  R.  Mohr     Leonard  T.  Roberu 


Charles  E.  Moore 
James  B.  Moore,  Jr. 
Michael  C. 

Morschauser 
Leonard  J.  Mromk 
Mark  K.  Mulder 
Curtis  W.  Murray 
John  T.  Murray 
Terrence  P.  Murray 
Clifford  O.  Myers  in 
Martin  J.  NacrelU 
John  E.  Neithammer 
Garry  D.  Nelson 
Robert  R.  Nelson 
John  F.  Newhouse 
Dominic  Nlcolosi,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Noel 
Oliver  L.  North 
Harvey  R.  Norton 
Patrick  A.  Nourot 
Timothy  P.  Nunan 
WUUam  L.  Nyland 
Lon  P.  Oakee 
Patrick  P.  Gates 
Christopher  C.  Obanks 


Ray  A.  Roberts 
William  E.  Roberts 
Joe  D.  Robinson 
Joe  D.  Robinson 
Sands  A.  Robnlck 
Christian  A.  Rodatz 
Earl  C.  Rodenberg 
Bruce  L.  Rodgers 
Wayne  E.  Rollings 
Mark  A.  Roman 
Jeffrey  T.  Ronald 
Thomas  H.  Rouse 
Clinton  L.  Rudesill 
James  A.  Ruska 
Tlbor  R.  Saddler 
Hayward  L.  Sawyer 
Paul  O.  Schaefer 
Marc  A.  Scheele 
Edwin  S.  Schick 
William  H.  Schopfel 
John  W.  Schwab,  Jr. 
Lowell  N.  Schwankl 
David  N.  Schweitzer 
Joseph  W.  Seabrooke, 
Jr. 


WllUam  P.  O'Brien,  Jr.  Irving  E.  Shafer  HI 

Bryan  D.  O'Connor 

Steven  J.  Oder 

Kent  R.  Oehm 

Malcolm  L.  OgUvle 

John  J.  Oljeary 

Willie  J.  Oler 

John  F.  O'Neil 

Jerry  D.  Owen 

MackublnT.  Owens, 

Jr. 
Nelson  Paler 
Steven  S.  Palmer 
William  M.  Palmer 
Thomas  A.  Pantke 
Joseph  P.  Parker 
John  E.  Parker 
Michael  L.  Parks 
Thomas  L.  Parrish 
Michael  L.  Patrow 
James  R.  Pazourek 
George  M.  Pease 
Charles  A.  Pelletler 
John  A.  Penne 
WUllam  C.  Peoples 
Donald  N.  Persky 
Robert  R.  Petering 
William  G.  Peters 
Thomas  H.  Petersen 
Roes  T.  Petersen 
Harry  W.  Peterson  HI 
LesUe  B.  Petty 
Chester  R.  Pino 
Richard  L.  Piper 
Robert  C.  Plunkett 
Simon  Poljakow 
Paul  B.  Pratt,  Jr. 
Gary  A.  Prentice 
Kenneth  D.  Pricer 
Theodore  M.  Prlnty 
Lloyd  H.  Prosser 
Richard  L.  Pugh 
Jerry  B.  Pulllum 
William  R.  Purdy 
ITorman  D.  Raderer 
Raymond  C.  Raece 
James  R.  Ramsden 
Arthur  J.  Rauchle,  Jr 
John  E.  Ready 
Joseph  V.  Reaebeck 
John  B.  Reeslde  IV 
Charles  E.  Reeves 


Eric  D.  Shaffer 
Edward  N.  Sibley 
Colin  B.  Sillers 
Goroa  L.  Silllker 
Herbert  P.  Sllva 
Charles  H.  Silver 
Daniel  C.  Sliver 
Michael  K.  Simmons 
Ralph  E.  Slnke,  Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Skelton 
Douglas  B.  Skinner 
Ronald  D.  Skow 
Clyde  E.  Smith 
Gilbert  E.  Smith 
Lawrence  W.  Smith 
Richard  M.  Smith 
Terrance  L.  Smith 
William  A.  Smith 
Robert  L.  Snelson 
Dennis  L.  Snook 
George  Solhan 
Elmer  R.  Spears,  Jr. 
Hugh  B.  Speed 
Mark  S.  ^lain 
Louis  J.  Stanlslao 
John  J.  Steger 
William  O.  Steinberg 
Peter  R.  Stenner 
Jack  E.  Steury 
Wayne  L.  Stevens 
Charles  E.  Stewart 
Michael  D.  Stewart 
James  V.  Stiger 
George  P.  St.  John 
Eric  N.  Stelnbaugh 
Dennis  M.  Storm 
Robert  D.  Strouse 
William  H. 

Stubblefield 
WUllam  J.  Sublette 
Tom  E.  Sulick,  Jr. 
Calvin  L.  Swanson 
James  B.  Swartzenberg 
Thomas  W.  Swihart 
Michael  B.  Taggart 
Joshua  D.  Tallentire 
Thomas  K.  Tardy 
James  W.  Taylor,  Jr. 
William  M.  Taylor 
James  P.  Terry 
MUton  J.  Teixelra 


Myron  Wasluta 
James  L.  Watson 
Harry  B.  WeaM 
Walter  T.  Weathers 
James  H.  Webb 
David  L.  Weber 
Jef  rey  F.  Weed 
Terence  A.  Welgel 
Laurance  W.  Wells 
Charles  T.  Wastcottj 
Newell  J.  Weston 
wmiam  A.  Wheeler 
Robert  L.  Whltaker 
Charles  E.  Whlt« 
Edward  P.  Whltner  j 
John  F.  Whittle 
Douglas  P.  Wllta     I 
Patrick  D.  WUder 
Dennis  A.  Williams 
James  M.  WUUams 
John  R.  Williams 
Leslie  K.  Williams 
RlcKey  D.  WllUanosqn 
Leonard  H.  WUlla 
Paul  E.  Wilson 
Roger  E.  Wilson 
Guy  C.  Wlndhelm 
James  D.  Wojtasek 
Walter  J.  Wood 
Claud  V.  Woodard 
Thomas  O.  Woods 
Walte  W.  Worden 
Alln  C.  Worley 
Eugene  O.  Wright 
Wayne  W.  WynJtooj; 
William  R.  Wyser  U I 
Joseph  C.  Yannessa 
Fred  J.  Young 
Richard  I.  Zabovnl) 
Edward  R.  Zaptln 
Donald  F.  Zeller 
Michael  V.  Zlehmn 
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Allan  Q.  Thaut 
Daniel  L.  Thompson 
Howard  J.  Thompson 
Harry  M.  Thornley 
Thomas  H. 

Tlmberlake 
WlUlam  P.  Tltterud 
Gary  G.  Todd 
John  R.  Todd 
Joseph  B.  Towle 
George  L.  Townsend 
Tompson  R.  Toyama 
Thomas  B.  Trammell 
Byron  M.  Trapnell 
Jsunes  N.  Treadwelj 
Mark  C.  Treanor 
Robert  A.  Tretsch,  Jr. 
Drake  F.  Trumpe 
George  E.  Tucker 
William  T.  Tucker 
Thomas  A.  Turner 
Thomas  D.  Turner 
WlUlam  A.  Tweed 
John  W.  Vagnettl 
Edwin  R.  Valdez 
Donald  H.  Valley 
Dyrck  H.  Vandvisen 
Rondall  L. 

Vanhoutan 
Earnest  A.  Vanhuss 
Richard  W.  Vaughn 
Gerald  J.  VUlano 
Frederick  W. 

Volcansek 
James  L.  Volkmar 
TCim  A.  Wahtera 
Rudy  J.  Wadle 
Stephen  T.  Walmey 
Frank  N.  Waldrop 
Patrick  G.  Waller 
Roger  P.  Wanlata 
Buddy  A.  Ward 
WlUlam  D.  Warren 

IM  Th«  Abmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promot  Ion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299 : 

AaMT  PaoMOTioN  List 
To  be  captain 

Aaron,  Samuel  A.,  263689944. 

Abbott,  Michael  H.,  271389933. 

Ackels,  Alden  D.,  571529277. 

Adam,  Leroy  A.,  518441268. 

Adams.  Curt  H.,  Jr.,  249689254. 

Adams,  Luther  M.,  Jr.,  240563123. 

Adams,  Richard  M.,  247529684. 

Adams,  Ronald  E..  417585264. 

Ahem,  Michael  B.,  520405580. 

Ahrena,  Roger  W..  147328562. 

Airy,  James  P.,  525965228. 

Albright,  Carl  W.,  405543842. 

Alexander,  Edward  G.,  411682689. 

Alger,  John  I.,  068368641. 

Allen,  Richard  B.,  04332590S. 

Allen,  Troy  N.,  444402374. 

Allison.  David  B..  480483039. 

Allport,  George  H.,  171341101. 

Almes.  Edward  W..  108348639. 

Aman,  Ronnie  J.,  544363419. 

Ambrose.  Richard  S.,  252646170. 

Ammon,  Stephen  L.,  254628737. 

Anderson,  Cecil  T.,  466701633. 

Anderson.  Gary  L..  492463351. 

Anderson.  Joseph  B.,  509385843. 

Anderson,  Lewis  C.  230445729. 

Andresen,  Martin  W..  484502611. 

Andrews.  James  L..  532348884. 

Appel,  George  C  Jr.,  227524228. 

Appier,  Donald  E..  417522504. 

Applln.  Frank  M.,  038263482. 

Arentz.  Richard  T.,  265643808. 

Arkangel.  Carmellto.  575444596. 

Arllnsky.  Harris  D.,  033268610. 

Armenta,  Hector,  459647387. 

Armstrong,  Douglas,  132305167. 

Aron,  Charles  M..  143342255. 

Arthur,  Robert  K..  144344875. 

Ashley,  Kenneth  W.,  249542544. 

Ashley,  Otis  H.,  in,  263640371. 
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Asplund.  Ralph  E.,  367420312. 
Atchley,  Oscar  L.,  II,  410702909. 
Augiist,  Robert  L.,  211324478. 
Ayrea,  Larry  P.,  491449566. 
Bablch,  James  M..  452682399. 
Bacheldor,  Ned  W..  319344563. 
Bacher.  John  A.,  474368232. 
Bachman,  WlUlam  B.,  580035710. 
Bailey,  Hugh,  W.,  524487174. 
Bailey,  Richard  E.,  452660058. 
Bailey,  Robert  N..  567524077. 
Bailey,  Ronald  B.,  226564413. 
Balrd,  Raymond  P.,  285367789. 
Baldlnger,  Robert  W.   126342552. 
Ball,  Michael  G.,  436582771. 
Ballard.  Stephen  D.,  513442446. 
Banca,  Donald  J.  559467892. 
Barber,  Paul  F.,  390421881. 
Bardot,  Kenneth  H.,  495466330. 
Barker,  Ballard  M.,  562588487. 
Barkley,  Joseph  R.,  068368643. 
Barnes,  Hertjert  E.,  261600862. 
Barnett,  PhlUlp  G.,  425824971. 
Baron,  Anthony  S.,  576403180. 
Barr,  James  R.,  183329376. 
Barrow,  Joseph  M.,  534380337. 
Bartholomew,  Mark  A.,  574129518. 
Bartlett,  James  A.,  451680180. 
Bartoslk,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  187343189. 
Basham,  David  L.,  430767489. 
Basham,  Owen  D..  406529741. 
Batchelder,  Michael,  491448547. 
Battles,  Fred  C,  527502174. 
Baumann,  Allen  A.,  475448288. 
Baumann,  Charles  H.,  009282138. 
Bayliss,  WlUlam  A.,  151322974. 
Beard,  Beau  B.,  430761575. 
Beardslee.  Harold  M  ,  381384728. 
Beaty,  James  H.,  460541756. 
Beaumont,  Richard  A.,  023326093. 
Beavers,  James  A.,  410669570. 
Becker,  Peter  K.,  569548062. 
BeckneU,  Jerry  L.,  417526507. 
Behne,  James  R.,  276408062. 
Belnllch,  WlUlam  A..  527586665. 
Belanger,  Fred  M.,  002321820. 
BeU.  Douglas  J.,  516427037. 
Bell,  Terence  M.,  051361594. 
Beller,  Richard  L.,  458662313. 
Belt,  Richard  L.,  n,  578568951. 
Benge,  Holmes  D.,  458608297. 
Bennett,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  429768589. 
Benton,  David  L.,  HI,  068368645. 
Bentz,  Kenneth,  Jr.,  447344321. 
Beres,  Charles  E.,  209320809. 
Bergeron,  Daniel  M..  021308747. 
Berggren,  Tonmiy  H.,  526620093. 
Bemabe,  Gilbert  A.,  554520723. 
Bemler,  Barre  8„  213427015. 
Berry,  Holland  H.,  Jr.,  230504319. 
Best,  David  S.,  013308193. 
Bezek,  Robert  J.,  295426724. 
Blanco,  Frederick  A.,  274327392. 
Blelenberg,  Douglas,  153308572. 
Blerden,  John  A.,  472463381. 
Blgelow,  John  G.,  526502195. 
Blppes,  Jackie  E.,  532400563. 
Blrchfield,  Walter,  235642566. 
Blrdseye,  WlUlam  S.,  460669872. 
Bishop,  Gilbert  L.,  553500820. 
Bishop,  Glade  M.,  068368648. 
Bishop,  Ronald  E.,  429848079. 
Blsno,  Chester  J.,  564569807. 
Blttenbender,  Edward,  230527527. 
Black,  Elbert  C,  HI,  428868190. 
Blacker,  Blair  K.,  231586364. 
Blackwell.  Paul  E..  249666308. 
Blair,  Joseph  M.,  HI.  273406110. 
Blake,  Bruce  A.,  221283702. 
Blakely,  Jlmmle  L..  509428893. 
Blanchard,  Edward  W.,  074285225. 
Blanchard,  Jamee  A.,  021305434. 
BUeberger,  Anton  G.,  508524484. 
Bliss,  Stephen  M.,  183344818. 
Blodgett,  David  S.,  034300701. 
Blood,  George  H.,  223547807. 
Boerckel,  Richard  A.,  210320376. 
Bogan,  Robert,  095320296. 
Boggess,  WlUlam  W.,  406540338. 
Bohannon,  John  R.,  499440973. 
Boh&nnon,  Melvln  L.,  466604680. 


Bohannon.  Roger  L.,  534346882. 
Bohonak,  Michael,  Jr.,  251721626. 
BoUn,  Harold  E.,  486408988. 
BoUng,  Joseph  E.,  565609688. 
Bond,  Larry  A.,  554523114. 
Bonnett.  MltcheU  E.,  215425301. 
Bonney,  Charles  E.,  455560233. 
Boohar,  Charles  W..  Jr.,  189349671, 
Borkowskl,  Thomas  F.,  170340569. 
Bouchard,  Raymond  E.,  086322218. 
Bowen,  Wallace  J.,  429780105. 
Bowers,  Nqtma»  L.,  489424930. 
Bowes,  Steven, G.,  184348086. 
Bowman,  Kftaneth  M.,  543369779. 
Bowman,  WUUam  J.,  448360456. 
Boyle,  David  J.,  034288071. 
Boyles,  Calvin  E.,  454646030. 
Boysen,  David  C,  106344066. 
Boyter,  Norman  C,  Jr.,  241600177. 
Braccla,  Joseph  C,  044342839. 
Bradham,  Ramon  F.,  479487632. 
Bradley,  Robert  S.,  195320884. 
Brammer,  Craig  W.,  255563253. 
Brasher,  Edward  L..  461682013. 
Braun,  Bruce  A.,  315405207. 
Brennan,  Francis  X.,  032301653. 
Brennan,  Timothy  E.,  038263836. 
Brewer,  Dennis  W.,  678540719. 
Brlggs,  Lloyd  C,  003306551. 
Brlggs,  Roderick  C,  662560262. 
Brlnkley,  Barry  A.,  234647704. 
Brlnkley,  WUUam  A.,  419547248. 
Briscoe,  Charles  H.,  177342056. 
Brock,  George  R.,  068368650. 
Brooke,  Ronald  M.,  455704254. 
Brotzman.  Ellis  R.,  179324830. 
Browder.  WUUam  R..  430789622 
Brown,  Barry  M.,  405540286. 
Brown,  David  R..  576422024. 
Brown,  Lloyd  K.,  619468431. 
Brown,  Robert  D.,  068368651, 
Brown,  Stephen  W.,  419566415. 
Browne,  John  T.,  Jr.,  135344167. 
Bnunley,  Leland  J.,  447406901. 
Bruton,  Robert  W.,  462620913. 
Bryan,  James  E.,  116301110. 
Bryant,  James  A.,  227540278. 
Bryant,  James  W.,  Jr.,  230529792. 
Bryant,  Michael  W.,  115320127. 
Bryson,  Thomas  E.,  495408814. 
Bucha,  Paul  W..  306447783. 
Bugge.  Robert  R.,  225629302. 
Bunn,  Richard  D.,  564567948. 
Bunton,  David  D.,  166347058. 
Buntz,  Burke  O.,  289383382. 
Burch,  Harold  E.,  266568457. 
Burgett,  Robert  C,  462544982. 
Burke,  Charles  P.,  387425171. 
Burke,  Michael  A.,  392448688. 
Burnsteel,  Harvey  L.,  201309684. 
Burpee,  David  H.,  539403813. 
Burtnett,  John  W.,  Jr.,  203320458. 
Biirton,  Emmette  Y.,  225608898. 
Bush,  CharUe  L.,  247760464. 
Butcher,  Joe  L.,  432625768. 
Butlak,  Jan  M..  055343822. 
Butler,  James  E.,  286402730. 
Butner,  Henry  C,  413607582. 
Byerly,  Paul  J.,  191326189. 
Byrd,  Ernest  L.,  247645059. 
CabeU,  Lawrence  C,  008302163. 
Cagglano,  Anthony  F.,  154343042. 
CahiU.  Peter  J.,  284383807. 
Calvert,  RusseU  W.,  265624489. 
Campbell,  Charles  O.,  305446808. 
CampbeU,  David  H„  408740223. 
CampbeU,  Douglas  B.,  146360767. 
CampbeU,  RusseU  A..  037261269. 
Cancellare.  Joseph,  667505816. 
CantreU,  James  R.,  430725956. 
Capps,  Freddie  L.,  620449503. 
Carey,  John  P.,  466643421. 
CarU,  Thomas  H.,  459721244. 
Carlscn,  Dale  A.,  517603144. 
Carlson,  Ronald  W.,  361321668. 
Carlson,  Roy  S.,  Jr.,  534361683. 
Carlson,  Terry  A.,  338365107. 
Carmlchael,  John  H.,  245641871. 
Carmody,  Richard  P.,  322343637. 
Carpenter,  Bernard,  008308208. 
Carr,  Terry  A.,  238605619. 
Carstensen,  Harold,  477482722. 
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Cart,  Fredrick  J.,  502465763. 
Cartwright,  Rol>ert,  637382540. 
Caslleman,  Jerry  D.,  525821150. 
CasweU,  Edward  S.,  055340740. 
Cato,  Robert  B.,  226540250. 
Caudell,  Jimmy  J.,  446420296. 
Cejka,  David  C,  391388452. 
CeUa,  James  J.,  339361578. 
Ohaboudy,  Carl  H.,  286389942. 
Chaffln,  SherrUl  T.,  418605476. 
Chambers,  Roy  E.,  Jr.,  525808974. 
Chandler,  Nicholas,  024302860. 
Chantelau,  WilUam,  068347506. 
Chapman,  Richard  W.,  068368667. 
Chapman,  Thaddlus,  223560839. 
Charles,  Frederick,  144342082. 
Chase,  Emery  J.,  Jr.,  227644398. 
Chase,  James  E.,  Jr.,  259649497. 
Chavez,  Juan  I.,  460644748. 
Cherrle,  Stanley  P.,  142349106. 
Chesarek,  WlUlam  D.,  617467793. 
Chllds,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  186340225. 
Chlota,  Robert  J.,  014301646. 
Chltester,  Lester  L.,  160308864. 
Chrlstman,  Daniel  W.,  302369745. 
Chrlstner,  WlUlam,  177329652. 
Christopher,  Edward,  287382397. 
Christy,  WlUlam  B.,  315385760. 
Chudoba,  Dennis  L.,  068368658. 
Chim,  Kenneth  W.  H.,  575424865. 
Chimg,  Norman  K.,  Jr.,  576382964. 
ChurchUl,  Floyd  V..  634362723. 
Churchwell,  Curtis,  429780940. 
Churchwell,  Thomas,  249629740. 
Clmral,  Ted  A.,  561565306. 
Clndrlc,  Thomas  A.,  170341704. 
Clark.  Alexander  J.,  461663214. 
Clark,  Glen  D.,  527502829. 
Clark,  WUUam  B.,  264644764. 
Clarke,  Bruce  B.  G..  515403410. 
Class,  John  B.,  388409431. 
Clement,  Stephen  D.,  366442919. 
Clement,  Thomas  A.,  392409718. 
Clements,  Theodore,  207340890. 
Close,  I>ale  H.,  489444429. 
Clotfelter,  Wayne  R.,  420521440. 
Clover,  Robert  L..  479508244. 
Ooates,  Edward  J.,  493389576. 
Cobb,  Alvln  B..  448409792. 
Cohen.  Gary,  206329272. 
Colclasure,  Wyett  H.,  347320620. 
Cole,  Coye  M..  627569664. 
Cole,  James  W.,  213349863. 
Cole,  Michael  W.,  266602820. 
Coleman,  Byers  W.,  230669098. 
Coleman,  Patrick  F.,  216422455. 
Coleman.  Richard  E..  430745494. 
Collier,  Samuel  M.,  437623040. 
Collins,  Patrick  W.,  503483230. 
Collins,  PhUip  R..  077325481, 
CoUum,  Charles  E.,  431683435. 
Combs.  Dudley  D.,  527480816. 
Comi,  Thomas  R.,  070346592. 
Concannon.  John  P.  I.,  016325510. 
Conner,  James  C,  432762190. 
ConnoUy,  WUUam  J..  033301670. 
Connor,  John  E.,  HI,  186342021. 
Connor,  Michael  J.,  516427392. 
Conrey,  Robert  W.,  499389707. 
Conway,  George  L.,  510443372. 
Conway,  Peter  J.,  551488153. 
Cook,  Donald  E.,  417545384. 
Cook,  Theodore  L.,  526604162. 
Cook,  WUUam  H.,  556545589. 
Cooper,  Philip  R..  054348536. 
Corcoran,  Charles  A..  247769988. 
Corey,  George  C,  543445505. 
Oorradlni,  Richard,  355365121. 
CorreU,  PhUlip  W.,  430742381. 
Cossey,  Gerald  R.,  403585422. 
Coughlln,  James  M.,  033300772. 
Counts,  Clyde  G.,  184326423. 
Courte,  John  P.,  376361064. 
Ckjwan.  James  D.,  Jr.,  238689694. 
Cowan.  Marlon  C,  511426397. 
Cox,  Michael  P.,  403528746. 
Cox,  Robert  8.,  443445688 
Oozart,  John  W.,  285369370. 
Cragg,  Thomas  M.,  228629518. 
Craig,  John  W.,  416603478. 
Crean,  Thomas  M.,  073324148. 


Crook,  Robert  T.,  026266554. 
Cross,  WlUlam  R.,  526606593. 
Crossman,  John  S„  376443888. 
Crowe,  Bobby  N.,  421525476. 
Croy,  Roy  D.,  Jr.,  269328981. 
Csoka,  Louis  S.,  192326202. 
Cummlngs,  Donald  L.,  158329322. 
Cummings,  Joseph  M.,  664666418. 
Cummins,  Kent  C.  R.,  439609772. 
Curtin,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  173349084. 
Curtis,  WlUlam  A.,  013340738. 
Curtlss,  Norman  L.,  081324616. 
Dabrowski,  Peter  P.,  155322018. 
Dahlen.  Karl  R.,  210322273. 
Dahlin,  Stanley  C,  576422081. 
Dally,  James  I.,  316420409. 
DaUy,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  467648307. 
Daley,  Victor  N.,  042345973. 
Dambrosla,  James  R.,  524526584. 
Dangelo,  Joseph  S.,  560543666. 
Danlele,  Thomas  N.,  023327113. 
Danlelski,  Arlan  J.,  501443862. 
Danlelskl,  Loren  R.,  501443863. 
Danlelson,  Ralph  M.,  377441396. 
Danley,  John  A.,  Jr.,  651526246. 
Darrah,  Stephen  C,  036285243. 
Daskal,  James  A.,  235563515. 
Daugherty,  Joseph  P.,  455582597. 
Davenport,  Peter  M.,  402602584. 
Daverso,  Frank  S.,  076325461. 
Davles,  James,  III,  432780482. 
Davis,  Burrell  T.,  629468129. 
Davis,  Carlton  E.,  430761311. 
Davis,  Chester  H.,  521648423. 
Davis,  John  S.,  068368662. 
De  Francisco,  Joseph  H.,  069347611. 
De  Laar,  Robert  A.,  147320650. 
De  Lorme,  Leon  T.,  Jr  ,  094323924. 
De  Vitto,  John  C,  125324191. 
De  Witt,  Clyde  H.,  Jr.,  323324894. 
Deakln,  Craig  E.,  021348555. 
Dean.  John  D.,  245561352. 
Deasy,  Kevin  B.,  033303617. 
Deckett,  Paul  E.,  039264869. 
Deems,  John  M.,  216427134. 
Deen,  Don  E.,  439465290. 
Degyansky,  Albert  W.,  465687979. 
Deist,  Robert  P.,  285343443. 
Dempsey,  Harry  J.,  257661119. 
Denlson,  Gordon  R.,  365422080. 
Dent,  Charles  A..  430809311. 
Dermody,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  013300581. 
Devanney,  Thomas  M.,  270382988. 
Devlne,  Michael  R.,  405485972. 
Devine,  WUUam  S.  I.,  158329321. 
Devney,  Alan  E.,  284343052. 
Dexter,  Craig  M.,  424546263. 
Dick,  Donald  E.,  095361217. 
Dickey,  James  L.,  164343919. 
Dickinson,  WUUam,  488463848. 
Dickson,  John  R.,  467684674. 
Dickson,  Weldon  W.,  467562726. 
Dodd,  David  L..  267609708. 
Doerfel,  John  8..  567380819. 
Donahue,  Richard  J.,  015322364. 
Donaldson,  Charles.  661661621. 
Donohue,  Jeremiah  F.,  109288124. 
Donsbach.  WlUlam  J..  144341727. 
Domey,  Christopher,  087327047. 
Dorsey,  John  J..  Jr..  070343261. 
Daugherty,  George  J.,  142323934. 
Daugherty,  John  A.,  545567739. 
Doughty,  Robert  A.,  438640724. 
Douglass,  David  G.,  272385970. 
Dovas.  Chrlstos  A..  128328284. 
Dowden,  Russell  H.,  Jr.,  403749699. 
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Snyder.  David  L..  163346821. 
Snyder,  Robert  A..  510408268. 
Sobichevsky,  Vladim.  563523761. 
Socky,  Uoyd.  234543361. 
Sokness,  Gary  L..  502440314 
Sorrentlno,  George.  151325383. 
Sosnowski.  John  J..  141303107. 
Sowell.  Norman  E.,  543469777. 
Spearman.  Ronald  K..  340703344. 
Speilman,  Daniel  E.,  223681163. 
Spencer,  Darrell  A..  004380038. 
Spencer.  Peter.  073328140. 
Speranza.  NlchoUs.  068343176. 
Sperry.  Steven  M.,  507527462. 
Spiegel.  Dennis  J.,  163346000. 
Spoerry,  Stapben  J.,  021323361. 
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Sponberg,  Darrel  L..  465601631. 

Sport,  WUllam  M.,  417504089, 
Sprague,  John  F.,  123342046. 
Sprouse,  Marvin  E.,  Jr.,  421535746. 
SprulU,  Matthias  A.,  361704364. 
Stair,  Gary  L..  579644616. 
StamlUo,  Michael  E.,  132336663. 
Stanley,  Richard  A.,  043330330. 
Staples,  Arthur  W.,  019328295. 
Starbuck,  Todd  R.,  345367483. 
Starnes,  John  L.,  412640533. 
Stames.  William  F..  253641680.         ; 
Statz.  John  R.,  Jr.,  052320668. 
Stawski,  Edmund  J.,  Jr.,  196288333. 
Steele,  Walter  W..  628549048. 
Stender,  WllUam  H.,  346624161. 
Stephens,  John  C,  Jr..  266583143. 
Sterba,  Robert  H.,  884406293. 
Sterbenz,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  068368736. 
Btevlson.  Jay  P.,  614422084. 
Stills,  John  D.,  Jr.,  434588406. 
Stllwell,  Richard  O.,  079346670. 
Stoewe,  Russell  J.,  271362343. 
Stokes,  Marvin  R.,  465509343. 
Stolfl,  John  R.,  161368559. 
Stowell,  Robert  D.,  068368727. 
Strack,  Michel  M.,  430803333. 
Strlch,  Richard  A.,  045345355. 
Strom,  Larry  J.,  558584436. 
Stroud,  Richard  M.,  263523140. 
Stuart,  Rodney  K.,  630242163. 
StuU,  Joseph  E.,  439640163. 
Stull,  Michael  D.,  402561389. 
Styer,  Norman  W.,  Jr.,  199326338. 
Suchan,  Robert  L.,  303369766. 
Sultenfxiss,  Benjamin,  466640831. 
Sunderland,  George,  217385796. 
Surles,  Thomas  B.,  576388343. 
Sutherland,  GarreU,  617347664. 
Suydam,  Martin  J.,  157328339, 
Swain,  Oren,  Jr.,  523529408. 
Sweeney,  John  E.,  089324306. 
Swensson,  John  K.,  224581578. 
Taber,  Roger  G.,  278384751. 
Talley,  James  R.,  431801490. 
Ti^)8cott,  James  W.,  423505727. 
Tarr,  Richard  C,  012328986. 
Tate,  Roy  W.,  425886942. 
Tavernettl.  Leonard  569528271. 
Taylor,  Herble  R„  462640981. 
Taylor,  James  A.,  673463313. 
Taylor,  John  W.,  Jr.,  430761163. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  A.,  227568466. 
Taylor,  Louis  N.,  370407788. 
Taylor,  Richard  C,  477447128. 
Taylor,  Wesley  B.,  Jr.,  068368728. 
Tedrick,  WlUiam  D.,  498449088. 
Tepe,  WlUlam  R.,  270424228. 
Thames,  John  W.,  Jr.,  426789966. 
Thle,  Harry  J.,  136346919. 
Thlmsen,  Jeffrey  J..  604466539. 
Thomas,  Charles  A.,  464626923. 
Thomas,  Joseph  D.,  084342408. 
Thomas,  Stanley  E.,  314381577, 
Thomas,  Trent  N.,  656627016. 
Thomason,  Jeffrey  H.,  069326137. 
Thompson,  Clark  J.,  527526166. 
Thompson.  John  C.  424528331. 
Thompson.  Jon  K.,  522461769. 
Thompson.  Michael  H..  477462839. 
Thompson,  Robert  A.,  364427894. 
Thompson,  William  D.,  187343906. 
Thomson,  John  H.,  534382151. 
Thomberry.  Roger  W..  262747263. 
Throckmorton.  Terrll  M.,  484462086. 
Tlggle,  Charles  B.,  227460858. 
Tlmmerman,  Frederic.  213427670. 
Tlmmons,  Richard  F..  231156273. 
Tingle,  Gordon  W.,  253565797. 
Tobias,  James  W.,  391421247. 
Tonsetlc.  Robert  L.,  186345426. 
Torquato.  Thomas  M.,  178320991. 
Torrance,  Harry  L.,  238502616. 
Tragakls,  Chris  8..  036386834. 
Tragemann,  Richard,  168336045. 
Tr«anor,  'Hmothy  J.,  233667608. 
Travis,  Stuart  B..  360649418. 
Traylor,  Jerry  C,  404667092. 
Tredennick,  WUllam,  172340260. 
Treese.  Edwin  J..  005402887. 
Trew,  Orady,  460606303. 
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Tudela,  John  A.,  448686074. 
TuXano,  John  B„  010326734. 
Tuohlg.  Paul  J.,  138343864. 
TMrnbow,  Woody  W.,  466645730. 
Turner,  Kirk  E.,  113322076. 
Turner,  William  E.,  127329829. 
Twining,  David  T.,  216426140. 
Tyner,  Saint,  EJ>..  II,  563600866. 
Tyson.  WUllam  E.,  262722678. 
Updegraff,  James  8..  483506023. 
Utley,  Melvln  A.,  604462198. 
ValUancourt.  Kenneth.  005381543. 
Van  Brero.  ErUc,  043328831. 
Van  De  Walle,  Thomas.  460703938. 
Van  Horn,  Frederick.  246622395. 
Van  Matre.  Donald  O..  620429992. 
Van  Nest,  John  E.,  Jr.,  003307992. 
Van  Wormer,  Thomas,  655625627. 
Vande,  Ven  Martin  L.,  393360394. 
Vanderland.  Peter  A.,  051346016. 
Vanderwal,  Wouter  K.,  645662023. 
Vann,  David  B.,  497469519 
Vaim,  John  M.  R.,  615437442. 
Vasquez,  Leopoldo  R.,  466680786. 
Vaughn,  Jay  E.,  068368733. 
VenclU.  Carleton  P.,  530246017. 
Verdler,  Bernard  L.,  609361111. 
Verdler,  Doiiglas  L.,  172320196. 
Verga,  Charles  F.,  145341807. 
Vernon,  Albert  E.  II.,  220401652. 
Vernon,  Elliott  H.,  164321973. 
Vlanl,  Michael  L.,  619468243. 
Vlgue,  Ronald  L.,  006408649. 
Vincent,  John  R.,  652661331. 
Vlaslcs,  Robert  F..  178345809. 
Voelkel,  Robert  L.,  261529323. 
Vogel.  Jeffrey  T..  229624254. 
Volslne,  Victor  K.,  370364893. 
Volhelm,  Martin  D..  666520621. 
Von  SchiUlng,  L.  K.,  229524013. 
Wagner.  Robert  L.,  307383630. 
Wagner.  Terry  L.,  179327800. 
Wagner,  Timothy  W.,  363729893. 
WakeUn,  John  R.,  Jr.,  017320606. 
Walden,  Robert  J.,  526545500. 
Waldrop,  Richard  8.,  423463096. 
Walker,  Glenn  D.,  Jr..  231584644. 
Walker,  James  L.,  320368199. 
Walker,  Thomas  M.,  227624066. 
WaUace,  John  R..  372382180. 
Walsh,  Mark  R.,  074324077. 
Walter,  Ronald  L.,  670606403. 
Walters,  WllUam  P.,  214348461. 
Waltner,  John  C,  491481606. 
Ward,  Dennis.  446381003. 
Ward,  Emmett  J.,  224487328. 
Ward,  James  E.,  427642004. 
Ward,  Nathaniel  P.,  229583946. 
Warren,  James  P.,  Jr.,  424566949. 
Waters,  Steve  R.,  238585621. 
Watson,  James  M.,  488460492. 
Watt,  Earl  A.,  045304326. 
Wattendorf,  John  M..  679664220. 
Watts,  James  W.,  439589966. 
Watts,  Robert  P.,  Sr.,  250585512. 
Wayne,  James  A.,  468669207. 
Weatherspoon,  Samuel,  408720241. 
Weaver,  Thomas  C,  220407866. 
Webb,  Dols  D.,  467581574. 
Webb,  James  R.  m,  525945491. 
Welchel.  Frederick.  264682116. 
Weldinger,  Thomas  H..  220404606. 
Weiss,  James  A.,  477462465. 
WeUs,  Robert  M.,  169342424. 
Welbom,  Larry  D.,  426881311. 
WeUs.  John  T..  079346630. 
Wells,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  460680373. 
West.  Johimy  F.,  451661110. 
West,  Lowry  A.,  068368734. 
Westerberg,  James  F.,  524440183. 
Westpheling,  Ernest,  246643073. 
WetherlU,  Roderick,  079345318. 
Wetzel,  David  C,  186828115. 
Whaley,  Robert  E.,  330646380. 
Wheat,  Paul  A.,  Jr..  133280310. 
Wheeler,  Louis  L..  366587330. 
Whelan,  Richard  W.,  482400383. 
White,  Francis  J..  Jr.,  171343843. 
White,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  209335365. 
White,  Robert  C,  376380034. 
White,  Thomas  B.,  631543430. 


Whitehead,  Howard  E.,  2246462S7. 
Whitehouse,  Benjamin,  016348744. 
Whitely,  Robert  L.,  406485932. 
Whitfield,  Steven  K.,  036269476. 
Whitney,  Roger  B.,  639343238. 
Whltten,  Jesse  M.,  428761028. 
Whittle,  WUliam  A.,  260647715. 
Wlese,  Frederick  W.,  368383774. 
Wilder,  Thomas  P.,  04822629. 
WUey,  Earl  T.  m,  188326097. 
WUkerson,  Arthur  P.,  419638028. 
WlUlams,  Arthur  F.,  281401337. 
WUUams,  Charles  F.,  245565736. 
WUllama,  Charlie  R.,  464489076. 
WUUams,  Gary  R.,  633369293. 
WiUlams,  George  F.,  224508447. 
WUllams,  Hugh  A.,  482487683. 
WiUlams,  Jerry  C,  645584270. 
WlUlams,  Norman  E.,  219420363. 
WUllams,  Reeve  N.,  191304786. 
WUliams,  Richard  C,  226501461. 
WiUlams,  Robert  P.,  404669723. 
WiUlams,  Rotiald  N.,  499447806. 
WUllams,  Roy  D  n,  260666831. 
WUliams.  WUbum  C,  460687407. 
WUllB,  Roy  R.,  436662182. 
Wilson,  Albertis  C.  625841040. 
Wilson,  Edward  E.,  344689369. 
WUson,  James  C,  413631687. 
Wilson,  James  L.,  616408575. 
Wilson,  Lee  H.,  638369432. 
Wilson,  WUUam  P.,  206326302. 
Winch,  Jack  J.,  Jr.,  278386868. 
Winn,  Burke  S.,  261721228. 
Wlnstead,  Edward  D.,  068368786. 
Wise,  Franklin  P.,  430747078. 
Wolfe,  John  R.,  376442243. 
Wolff,  Monte  L.,  539369210. 
Wolf,  Robert  D.,  068368737. 
Wolfgram,  Steven  W.,  389408070. 
Womble,  Carl  C,  Jr.,  425842548. 
Wong.  Frederick  O..  576385227. 
Wood.  James  H..  068368738. 
Wood,  Marcus  G..  217383236. 
Wood,  Norman  M.,  Jr.,  572629362. 
Woodard,  James  A.,  Jr..  262647900. 
Woods.  Alex,  Jr..  532383449. 
Woodward.  WlUlam  B..  41858141S. 
Woolley.  Bobby  J.,  449629689. 
Wright,  Gerald  W.,  257643472. 
Wright,  Michael  L.,  327328964. 
Wrona,  Richard  M.,  394342927. 
Wyatt,  Lawayne  A.,  306408868. 
Wylle,  Gary  D.,  467649546. 
Wyner,  James  D.,  125327029. 
Wyrosdlck.  James  D.,  413622977. 
Yager,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  306447950. 
Yates,  Stanley  P.,  Jr..  415689680. 
Yeager.  Brian.  192360671. 
Yolch.  Andrew  A.,  274360365. 
York,  John  M.,  519402564. 
York,  Ray  E.,  429784742. 
Yoshltanl,  Ken,  668665770. 
Young,  Robert  H.,  137301269. 
Zachar,  Frank,  232661934. 
Zals,  Barrie  E.,  068368739. 
Zak.  WUllam  E.,  635401393. 
Zaiar,  Joseph,  Jr.,  216388417. 
Zdrojewskl,  Michael,  092348983. 
Zehnder  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  120322868. 
Zeigler.  George  H.,  Jr.,  248723898. 
Zlegler.  Alfred  J.,  378382031. 
Ziegler ,  Bernard  L. ,  473480823 . 
ZlmUch,  Patrick,  D.,  422549947. 
Zscboche.  Robert  C,  605604810. 
Zwelg.  Richard  N.,  146327164. 

CHAPLAIN    COBP8 

To  be  captain 
Berthold,  Andrew  C.  306368023. 

WOICSN'B  ASMT  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Brsjkovlbh,  Catherine,  064326516. 
Flncher,  Betty  H.,  467662442. 
Larson,  Jane  S.,  230465988. 
Martin.  Glenlce  J.,  664583243. 
PsimadU.  Karen  K.,  446483000. 
B«a<ly.  Peggy  E.,  438660630. 
Roberts,  Janloe  L,  372406383. 
Spencer,  Oorothj  E.,  187343316. 
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MEDICAL  COKPS 

To  be  captain 
Flnn«T.  Jackie  L..  442447329. 
Flsherm&n.  WUllam  H.,  463648607. 
Taylor,  Ronald  O..  223668284. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  captain 
Allen,  Andrew  L..  004400921. 
La  Bounty,  Gary  L.,  79425247. 
Oxford,  Robert  L.,  443360928. 
Stanford,  Thomas  W..  434588322. 

VrrERlNABT  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
La  Pomtaln,  Daniel,  270403998 
Renne,  Roger  A.,  544409924. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To   be  captain 
Aasen,  Robert  B.,  505503799. 
Adams.  Idus  W.,  255668122. 
Adams,  William  D..  526609977. 
Addison.  Wilbur  D..  227526706. 
Ammerman,  Predertck,  523543290. 
Adkl.  Wayne  C,  576421270. 
Avery,  Ronald  C.  475660742. 
Baker,  Mlchae'  C.  554527432. 
Bauer,  Robert  S.,  489409978. 
Bennett.  James  R..  168349706. 
Bennett.  Roger  A..  118325251. 
BerryblU.  Robert  P..  41586698. 
Blgelow,  Donald  E.,  009286641. 
Blalock.  William  R..  263666434. 
Blankensblp,  D\miont.  520446604. 
Boland,  Edward  J.,  569545926. 
Bradshaw,  Edward  G..  453723578. 
Braun,  WUllam  W.,  388429013. 
Bronson.  Marlon  M..  265567597. 
Brown,  Henry  H.,  247681115. 
Oalderwood,  William,  232662770. 
Clioate,  Pblllp  8.,  006400055. 
Cook,  Richard  E.,  476400704. 
Ooughlln,  George  H.,  570621686. 
Ctovlngton,  Bobble  J.,  465640983. 
Crlssey,  Melvm  P.,  Jr.,  257665624. 
Davis,  George  H.,  266601446. 
ElUer,  Vincent  M.,  206323991. 
Fischer,  Arthur  K..  498461847. 
Floto.  Ronald  J.,  239621838. 
Goodspeed,  Paul  A.,  478303931. 
Orates,  Frederick  R.,  077346486. 
Oulnn,  Joe  L.,  467488928. 
Hames,  William  H.,  Jr.,  258644781. 
Hart,  John  S..  241646356. 
Heinz,  Ronald  H..  265503647. 
HllUard.  Robert  W.,  421460729. 
HostmsQ.  James  W..  3784281 17. 
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Inzer.  Edwin  L..  429783372. 
Jackman,  Timothy.  394386699. 
Jolet,  Earn  A.,  433523408. 
Kearns.  James  R..  242464086. 
Kenlson,  Charles  B.,  341348630. 
Kernen.  George  G.,  545543792. 
Kulm,  Gale  B.,  503467017. 
Lemleux.  Edward  C.  024324271. 
Lloyd,  Felix  R.,  464663393. 
LuU,  George,  III,  523504369. 
Lynch,  Edward  F.,  079340842. 
Mathls,  Wayne  R.,  150287570. 
Matt,  John  E.,  453706752. 
Maxwell.  Clyde  E.,  Jr.,  253582202. 
McCormlck,  John  264663058. 
McDonald,  Paul  T.,  457667940. 
McGlbony,  James  T..  579569484. 
McKellar,  Fred  D.,  Jr.,  439646491. 
McKelvey,  L.  Patrick,  461602548. 
McMlnn.  Morris  T.,  466480351. 
Melton.  Jackson  D.,  Jr.,  461565704. 
MlUer,  John  T.,  Jr.,  261468435. 
MoreUl,  Nicholas,  525906805. 
Murry,  James  H..  Jr..  438682353. 
Myrland,  Eric  H.,  236645848. 
Parker,  Thotnaa  C.  279341753. 
Parmer,  Bert  E.,  261469494. 
Pommett,  Francis  A.,  113347087. 
Pyle,  John  F..  535400462. 
Reed,  John  F.,  Jr.,  046343984. 
Ressdorf.  Horst.  143300781. 
Rlsko,  Michael,  Jr.,  137321131. 
Robards,  John  S.,  454484612. 
Robertson,  James  W.,  526589317. 
Salentlne.  John  H.,  395406642. 
Sanders.  Walter  H.,  577589097. 
Sargent.  Martin  W.,  254662749. 
Schuyler.  Unden  E.,  638348068. 
Scofleld,  Thomas  C,  416621398. 
Sellers,  Maurice  E.,  302285740. 
Sharp,  Fred  P.,  574109761. 
Spatz,  Marvin,  141286508. 
Tudor,  James  H..  Ill,  157302245. 
Valentl,  Fred,  261527443. 
Walker,  Henry  J.,  433463934. 
Watklna,  William  W  ,  263545660. 
Watts,  Olen  C,  247709802. 
Welae,  Joseph  D.,  182301620. 
Wells,  Robert  A.,  283369154. 
Wesselmann,  Albert,  494403249. 
White,  Julius  C,  in,  535403912. 
WhlteseU,  Thomas  C,  179320906. 
Wiggins.  David  E.,  228528772. 
WUllamson,  James  A.,  475440672. 
Wilson,  Gary  R.,  380400257. 
Woflord,  Donald  R.,  240640710. 
Yox,  John  E.,  210420377. 
Zurlo,  Joseph  A.,  H,  108343811. 


AKMT  NTTRSES  CORPS 


To  be  captain 
Berry,  Richard  L.,  190301628. 
Brlnsfleld,  CarroU,  214387363. 
Brlsendlne,  Esther,  520466260. 
Brown.  Irvln  L.,  505442109. 
Burke,  Carole  A.,  538366323. 
Burke.  Gerald  W.,  549439427. 
Cade,  Carolyn  S.,  301361099. 
Cashmere.  Thomas  W.,  195301289. 
Chaney.  Kenneth  R.,  543404906. 
Chase,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  006248788 
Chrlstner,  John  K.,  490407324. 
Diez,  Sarah  O..  092329843. 
Ely.  David  R.,  329326330. 
Ewlng,  Donna  M.,  211306466. 
Pertagton,  Fellcltu,  081303701. 
Freldhoff,  Terrance,  191282935. 
Fritz,  John  F.,  343348537. 
Oarman.  Anita  W.,  547604769. 
Gollgoskl.  Josephine,  516369595. 
Gumbert,  Terrence  B..  209321683. 
Gurley.  Marshall  E.,  524469285. 
Hlleman,  Donna  L.,  187324702. 
Holder,  Richard  A.,  557508256. 
Johnson,  Jean  M.,  358268825. 
Johnson.  Tony  B..  509380966. 
Kazmlerczak.  Eugene,  318306037. 
Kramer,  Robertajo,  178345677. 
Learmann.  Paul  C,  391365993. 
Morres.  Anna  V.,  186280930. 
OT>onnell,  Dennis  J.,  203322381. 
Oswald,  George  E..  613309065. 
Pack,  John  T.,  284364606. 
Parsons,  Robert  W.,  126326081. 
Pastrano,  Charlie  J..  461487946. 
Pelaez,  Laralne  M..  061325558. 
Peterson,  Mary  L.,  163345831. 
Rovlnskl,  Charles  J.,  206301073. 
Sauter,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.,  180322206. 
Stanfield,  John  C,  255581490. 
Taylor,  Byron  H.,  068307750. 
Tiers,  Sharon  M.,  511425864. 
Urban,  Donald  D.,  284347863. 
Walchek,  Dennis  E.,  506380006. 
WeddeU,  Rose  M.,  561687965. 
Wetherlngton,  Wanda,  230662078. 
Wlckl,  Carol  A.,  156326970. 
Zelmet,  Raymond  C,  398369005. 

ARMY   MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Aullck,  Louis  H.,  406526348. 
Braswell,  Leroy  J.,  120269369. 
Brown,  Clarence  D.,  236642692. 
Tomlan,  Jolene  K.,  480505529. 


HOUSE  OF  REF^ESE^TATIVES— Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as  dear  chil- 
dren, and  walk  in  love. — Ephesians  5:  1 

Our  Father  Ood,  amid  the  pressure  of 
persistent  problems  and  the  demands  of 
daily  duties  we  are  gTate£i|l  for  '^his  quiet! 
moment  when  we  may  be  still  and  know 
that  Thou  art  God.  Bowing  before  the 
altar  of  Thy  loving  spirit  may  we  have 
our  souls  restored  and  our  spirits  re- 
newed. 

As  we  turn  to  the  tasks  of  this  day  de- 
liver us  from  cynicism  and  cowardice 
and  lead  us  to  the  higher  ground  of  faith 
and  hope  where  Thou  art  that  we  may 
be  true  leaders  of  our  people  in  this  try- 
ing time. 

Guide  with  Thy  peaceable  wisdom 
those  who  in  this  Chamber  take  counsel 
for  our  Nation  and  those  who  take  coun- 
sel for  the  nations  of  the  world,  thatj 
in  tranquillity  Thy  kingdom  may  go  forn 
ward,  until  the  earth  be  filled  with  the( 


knowledge  of  Thy  love,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  message  also  anoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  421.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits   for   certain    surviving   dependents; 

S.  699.  An  act  to  require  a  radiotelephone 
on  certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon 
specified  waters  of  the  United  States;  and 

S.  860.  An  act  relaUng  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


I 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  5674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Euid  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  increase  In  the  ap- 
propriations authorization  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 


A  COHESIVE  DEMOCRA'nC  LEADER- 
SHIP 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remwks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  axio- 
matic that  you  cannot  believe  all  you 
hear — or  read.  Some  of  the  columnists 
have  embarked  on  a  program  to  show 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House  is  falling  apart.  It  is  not.  It  Is 
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strong,  and  its  strength  Is  growing.  Those 
same  columnists  have  indicated  there  is 
distrust  between  those  who  serve  in  the 
House  leadership.  I  just  do  not  believe 
this.  I  have  personal  knowledge  that 
there  is  understanding  and  cooperation 
of  a  very  high  order. 

I  do  not  speak  for  either  of  the  prin- 
cipals, but  I  respect  them  as  friends  and 
I  enjoy  some  measure  of  their  confidence. 
I  find  nothing  that  indicates  an  effort  to 
dump  anyone  among  the  present  leader- 
ship. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
critics  wait  and  watch  the  results — the 
outstanding  results — which  I  feel  are  in 
prospect  in  the  Congress  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  THE  CON- 
TINUING   WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of 
young  Americans  are  at  our  Capitol  to- 
day petitioning  the  Congress  to  take 
measures  now  to  terminate  our  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  demanding  that  this 
Congress  be  relevant  and  address  Itself 
to  the  grave  problems  which  are  facing 
us  today. 

Instead,  the  House  today  will  be  voting 
on  two  minor  bills.  First,  a  resolution 
congratulating  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  on  his  87th  birthday  and  sec- 
ond, an  equally  "controversial"  matter, 
a  bill  increasing  the  outstanding  loan 
ceUing  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  one  of  the  slogans  that 
we  hear  in  the  streets  chanted  by  some 
of  the  young  people  peacefully  assem- 
bled, "Today  we  will  bring  this  Congress 
to  a  grinding  halt."  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
does  one  bring  to  a  grinding  halt  a  ma- 
chine that  is  not  moving? 


JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COM- 
MITTEE TO  HOLD  HEARINGS  ON 
H.R.  3121  AND  H.R.  6968 

(Mr.  HUNOATE  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Tuesday,  May  11,  1971,  at  10  am., 
in  committee  room  1310,  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
two  measures,  H.R.  3121  which  would 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  profes- 
sions, individuals,  and  firms;  and  H.R. 
6968  to  amend  the  uniform  commercial 
code  regarding  warehousemen's  liens. 

Any  Members  and  others  interested  in 
offering  testimony  on  these  two  measures 
will  please  contact  the  committee  clerk 
not  later  than  Friday,  May  7,  1971. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today,  to  speak  on 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  my- 
self, to  a  large  segment  of  my  constit- 
uency, and  to  a  great  portion  of  the 
American  population.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  observance  of  the  Polish  May  3  Con- 
stitution Day. 

This  Congress  has  had  a  tradition  of 
participation  in  the  observances  of  the 
past  but  it  appears  to  me  that  at  no 
time  was  it  more  important  to  make  our 
feelings  and  concern  known,  than  dur- 
ing this  year's  commemoration.  The 
adoption  of  the  May  3, 1791,  Constitution 
stated  Poland's  objective  of  granting  the 
power  of  government  to  the  people.  It 
was  an  assertion  of  spirit  and  independ- 
ence, of  liberty  and  foresight.  Now  we. 
with  our  hindsight,  see  that  this  rebirth 
was  too  late,  and  that  it  was  followed 
by  the  ruthless  third  partitioning  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  in  1795. 

But  the  harbinger  was  there,  and  pe- 
riodically the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people  is  rekindled.  We  recently 
witnessed  a  resurgence  of  rebellion 
against  dominion.  Just  last  December, 
the  wrath  of  the  Polish  people  extended 
so  far  and  so  deep,  as  to  grsisp,  possibly 
for  the  first  time,  the  very  heartbeat  of 
their  government.  Since  then  I  have 
heard,  from  flrsthimd  reports,  of  the 
force  of  feeling  and  of  the  tide  of  emo- 
tion that  swept  the  coimtry  in  this,  their 
latest  attempt  to  achieve  equality  and 
equitability  for  the  people. 

We  in  America  see  examples  of  the 
indomitability  of  human  spirit  daily  in 
our  youth,  in  our  cities  and  across  the 
Nation.  It  saddens  me  to  think  that  we 
do  not  often  widen  our  sights  to  in- 
clude our  brothers  in  other  lands,  who 
ask  only  the  right  to  rule  themselves.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  every  Member 
Joins  me  today  in  expressing  our  hope 
for  the  hastening  of  the  day  that  these 
brave  people  will  at  last  be  granted  the 
rights  they  so  earnestly  seek,  smd  have 
so  consistently  been  denied:  the  right 
of  assembly,  the  right  of  self-expression, 
and  the  right  of  self-government. 


POLAND'S    MAY     3     CONSTITUTION 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ting  a  date  certain  for  our  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  As  this  young  man  said, 
any  time  you  let  your  enemy  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  you  are  in  trouble. 
If  a  date  certain  is  to  be  set  it  should 
be  a  mutual  date,  an  agreed  date  between 
the  United  States  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  withdrawal  and  exchange  of 
prisoners  by  a  certain  time,  our  with- 
drawal back  to  the  United  States  from 
Vietnam,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
let  the  enemy  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen as  far  as  our  plans  are  concerned, 
because  this  will,  as  this  young  man  said, 
cause  trouble. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBEIFIG.  Mr.  SpesJter,  this 
morning  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  there  is  an  article  by  H&ynes 
Johnson  which  I  think  is  worth  reading 
because  it  contains  a  statement  that  I 
think  is  quite  accurate  about  the  activi- 
ties and  tactics  that  have  been  going  on 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  the  past  few 
days. 

The  article  says  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  lost,"  said  a  20-year-old  whose  first 
name  Is  Dennis  but  who  did  not  want  to  be 
further  Identified.  "We  got  creamed.  Any 
time  you  let  your  enemy  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  youTe  In  trouble.  We  cant  let 
out  the  battle  plan  like  that.  There  were 
CIA  people  who  knew  more  than  I  did." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
letting  our  enemy  know  our  plans  by  set- 


USE  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
recent  disruptions  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
H.R.  7479,  which  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Hunt,  of  New  Jersey  and  which 
I  have  cosponsored.  This  legislation  Is 
designed  to  limit  the  use  of  publicly 
owned  or  controlled  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  requiring  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

On  June  11,  1969,  H.R.  1053,  bill  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  7479,  WSU5  approved  by  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  327 
for  and  51  against.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  other  body  did  not  act  on  H.R.  1035 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  91st 
Congress.  Had  H.R.  1035  or  H.R  7479 
of  this  Congress  been  in  effect,  we  might 
have  avoided  the  callup  of  Federal 
troops,  to  say  nothing  of  the  financial 
savings  to  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayers. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  Congress- 
man Hunt  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard 
and  iu*ge  immediate  consideration  of 
H.R.  7479. 

[The  Washington  Dally  News,  Wednesday 
Mays,  1971] 

(By  Lee  StlUwell,  Scrtpps-Howard  Writer) 

Demonstrations  Will  Cost  Millions 
policx  ovxstimx,  oamagx  to  pkofcbtt,  tkoop 

CALLS   ADO  trP 

Demonstrations  and  disorders  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  costing  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars. 

Although  complete  records  are  not  kept,  a 
check  of  available  figures  shows  the  public 
a  back-t>reaklng  price  to  police  and  clean  up 
after  demonstrations. 

Rep.  Ray  Blanton,  D-Tenn.,  a  member  of 
the  House  District  committee,  said  prelimi- 
nary estimates  by  city  otQclals  Indicate  costs 
of  policing  the  Monday  protests  alone  exceed 
$200,000. 

PSOPERTT    DAMACK 

Estimate  of  damage  to  public  property,  re- 
pair work,  overtime  for  p>ollce  and  sanitation 
workers,  and  federalization  of  the  D.C.  Na- 
tional Ouard  are  Included  In  this  figure.  Rep. 
Blanton  said,  adding  It  could  go  higher. 

"It  may  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  dem- 
onstrations in  recent  Washington  history 
when  the  final  figures  are  In,"  he  said. 

Early  estimates  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Indicate  the  last  three  week's  demonstra- 
tions— including  park  police  overtime  and 
damage  to  Washington  Monument  grounds. 
West  Potomac  Park,  and  the  EUlpse — will 
reach  $320,000. 
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A  Department  of  Defense  spokesman  s41d 
tbere  were  no  available  flgures  for  transpc 
Ing  an  estimated  10,000  troops  to  the  Capital 
this  week  but  added  a  similar  movements  of 
9300  troops  In  May,  1970.  cost  $431,000. 

Concerned  about  mounting  costs  to  govern  • 
ment  of  demonstrations.  Rep.  Blanton  aslfed 
In  1970  for  a  flnanclal  study  of  the  disrup- 
tions 

Figures  showed  the  coet  of  four  demonstra- 
tions here  between  January.  1969  and  M|iy, 
1870  amounted  to  $1,581,236  In  police  over- 
time and  cleanup  alone.  He  said  "thousaads 
of  dollars  In  time  consumed  In  courts"  and  .by 
administrative  personnel  were  not  Includedi 

Damage  to  public  and  private  property  Ex- 
ceeded $450,000  In  the  four  demon^tratlobs, 
B«p.  Blanton  said.  He  said  39  police  officers 
and  730  demonstrators  and  on-lookers  were 
Injured. 

BU3INBSS    HT7BT  i 

Downtown  business  Is  also  hurt  by  ^he 
demonatratlons.  A  spokesman  for  the  Waih- 
Ington  Parking  Association  reported  gara|;es 
virtually  empty  this  week  In  the  central  b\|Bl- 
ness  district. 

Leonard  Kolodny,  manager  of  the  retail  bu- 
reau of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Bo4rd 
of  Trade,  said  retail  buslneee  was  down  60  p«r 
cent  during  the  Saturday  peace  march  held 
more  than  a  week  ago. 

R«p.  Blanton.  who  said  he  resented  ^w 
fines  charged  demonstrators.  Indicated  hA  Is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  Introducing  a  ^111 
to  Increase  the  financial  burden  on  those  fe- 
aponslble  for  violence  and  damage.  j 

"I  resent  the  taxpayers  having  to  foot  fhe 
bill  for  a  few  thousand  vandals — youthful 
hoodlums  bent  on  destroying  and  interfer^g 
with  the  rights  of  other  citizens,"  he  said,  i 


THE  DRAFT  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

(Mr.  c6rDOVA  asked  and  was  glwen 
permission  to  address  the  House  foB  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  |ils 
remarks.) 

Mr.  c6RDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  h^ve 
often  called  attention,  in  appearances 
before  committees  of  the  House  and  lof 
the  other  body,  and  in  remarks  on  Ipe 
floor,  to  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico 
been  subject  to  the  burden  of  the 
tary  draft  since  1917,  to  the  same  extent 
as  all  States  of  the  Union.  My  dist| 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  fr^m 
New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  ,  also  under- 
scored this  point  in  his  remarks  yestfr- 
day.  But,  imfortimately.  he  added  tljat 
the  27,000  Inductees  from  Puerto  Rjco 
since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  rap- 
resent  a  higher  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation than  that  of  any  of  the  50  Staljes. 

The  data  that  I  have  been  able  ;to 
obtain  do  not  support  the  contention  tljat 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  made  to  bean  a 
burden  any  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  State.  That  Is  why  I  appended,  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  yesterday,  a  tafcle 
showing  the  population  of  Puerto  R|co 
and  a  nimiber  of  comparable  States,  as 
well  as  the  Veterans'  Administration  sta- 
tistics showing  Vietnam-era  veterans 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  from  these  States. 

This  table  explains  that  we  in  Puerto 
Rloo  have  borne  our  share  of  the  biurden, 
but  certainly  not  more  than  our  pnH>^r- 
tionate  share.  i 

I  have,  however,  asked  my  dlstp- 
guished  colleague  from  New  York,  and,he 
has  promised  to  supiport  any  facts  show- 
ing that  Puerto  Rico  has  been  bearing 
a  burden  out  of  proportion  of  our  p<»u- 


lation,  since  if  this  were  so  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  my  duty  to  see  to  it  that  any 
inequity  is  corrected,  as  I  am  confident 
it  would  be. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  annoimce  that  we  will  call 
up  on  tomorrow,  Thursday,  House  Reso- 
lution 412,  authorizing  additional  inves- 
tigative authority  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  bills  listed  on  the  Whip  notice  for 
this  week. 


TIME  TO  CHANGE  DAYLIGHT 
SAVINGS  TIME 

(Mr.  TTAT.T,  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  would  limit 
the  period  of  daylight  savings  time  across 
the  Nation  to  the  3  summer  months,  in- 
stead of  the  6  months  required  imder 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966.  Under 
this  bill,  daylight  savings  time  would 
not  commence  until  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing Memorial  E>ay,  and  then  would  cease 
the  Sunday  following  Labor  Day. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
State's  prerogatives  in  this  firea  were 
greatly  curtailed  with  the  passage  of  the 
act,  but  it  is  now  the  law  of  the  land 
and  we  should  attempt  to  make  the  act 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  segments  of  the 
population.  Why  should  DST  not  com- 
mence when  summer  begins  unoScially 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
population  around  Memorial  Day,  and 
end  following  the  last  holiday? 

Under  the  present  act,  in  many 
"climes"  and  time  zones,  children  are 
forced  to  go  to  bed  during  the  school 
year  whHe  the  light  of  day  still  shines 
through  their  bedroom  window.  Mothers 
have  the  option  of  using  persuasion, 
tranquilizers,  or  ball  bats,  depending  on 
the  degree  of  frustration. 

The  problem  Is  then  compounded  later 
in  the  school  year  when  these  same  chil- 
dren must  get  up  in  the  morning,  greeted 
by  a  pitch-blsujk  world.  In  rural  areas 
especially,  those  who  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  school  may  be  exposed  to  unneces- 
sary safety  hazards. 


INTEREST  RATES,  MORTGAGE 
CREDIT  CONTROLS,  AND  COST- 
OP-LIVING  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  blD  (H.R.  4246)  to  ex- 
tend until  March  31,  1973,  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  interest  rates, 
mortgage  credit  controls,  and  cost-of- 
living  stabilization,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

"Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 


"KXTKNSION  or  ATJTHOarrT  FOR  THX  nxjXBU 
RECT7LATION  OF  INTEREST  RATES  ON  DEPOSITB 
AND  SHARE  ACCOUNTS  IN  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

"Section  1.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1966,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
91-151;  Public  Law  92-8),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1971'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •1973'. 

"REMOVAL  OF  TIME  LIMITATION  ON  THE  AUTHOI- 
ITT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  APPROVE  CERTAIN 
VOLUNTARY  AQRKEMENTS 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717 
(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960 
(60  U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '714  and  719'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '708.  714,  and  719". 

"PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
379)  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  '(»)*  before  the  text  of 
such  section;  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"  '(b)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Pres- 
ident by  this  section  shall  not  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  a  particular  industry  or  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  unless  the  President 
detennlnee,  after  taking  into  account  the 
seasonal  nature  of  employment,  the  rate  of 
employment  or  underemployment,  and  other 
mitigating  factors,  that  prices  or  wages  in 
that  industry  or  segment  of  the  economy 
have  Increased  at  a  rate  which  \b  grossly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  rate  at  which  prices  or 
wages  have  increased  in  the  economy  gen- 
erally." 

"(b)  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'May  31,  1971"  and  'June  1, 
1971'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'April  30, 
1972'  and  "May  1,  1972,'  respectively." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
extend  certain  laws  relating  to  the  payment 
of  Interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits  and 
economic  stabilization,  and  for  other 
puiposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
several  questions  in  order  to  get  a  clari- 
fication of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done 
by  this  request.  Would  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
outline  what  is  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
posed action? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  state 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
I  have  a  short  statement  here  which  I 
think  wUl  embody  every  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3,  1971,  the  other 
body  passed  H.R.  4246,  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  Members  in  this  body  will  recall 
that  H.R.  4246.  as  it  passed  the  House, 
provided  as  follows: 

First,  it  extended  until  March  31,  1973. 
authority  to  establish  flexible  ceilings 
on  rates  paid  by  financial  institutions 
on  time  and  savings  deposits; 

Second,  it  extended  Public  Law  91-379, 
which  provided  the  President  with  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  Issue  orders  and 
regulations  to  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
wages,  and  salaries  until  March  31, 1973; 

Third,  H.R.  4246,  as  It  passed  the 
House,  also  provided  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent in  any  manner  used  his  standby 
authority    to    Institute    controls    over 
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wages,  salaries,  prices,  and  rents,  au- 
thority under  the  act  to  exercise  this 
authority  would  expire  within  6  months 
of  the  date  of  the  President's  initial  ac- 
tiOTi  unless  the  Congress  renewed  such 
authority  during  the  6  months;  and 

Fourth,  H.R.  4246,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
up  to  $20  million  to  pay  for  administra- 
tive expenses  for  carrying  out  the  wage- 
price  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4246,  as  it  was 
amended  by  the  other  body,  provided  the 
following : 

Section  1  of  the  bill  providing  au- 
thority to  establish  flexible  ceilings  on 
rates  paid  by  financial  institutions  is  the 
same  as  that  passed  by  this  body — the 
authority  is  extended  until  March  31, 
1973. 

Section  2  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  re- 
moves the  expiration  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  Initiate  a  program  of 
voluntary  credit  controls  slmljar  to  those 
that  President  Truman  put  into  effect 
during  the  Korean  war.  Under  this  au- 
thority, as  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  4246,  the  President 
could  establish  committees  of  private 
lenders  to  work  out  voluntary  programs 
for  channeling  credit  from  less  essential 
to  more  essential  users.  This  authority 
Is  contained  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  which  expires  on  June  30,  1972.  The 
other  body  reasoned  that  since  a  related 
authority  for  mandatory  credit  controls 
was  enacted  into  permanent  law  in  1969, 
they  saw  no  reason  why  the  voluntary 
credit  control  authority  should  not  also 
be  made  permanent.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  would  administer  the  au- 
thority if  implemented,  has  testified  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  making  this  au- 
thority permanent. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  4246,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs,  extended  imtU 
October  1,  1971,  the  President's  standby 
authority  for  controlling  prices,  wages, 
salaries,  and  rents.  The  rationale  behind 
extending  the  program  until  October  1, 
1971,  was  that  the  President  had  Issued 
an  order  under  the  legislation  on  March 
29,  1971,  which,  given  the  House  lan- 
guage, would  subject  this  section  of  the 
act  to  expiration  on  September  29,  1971, 
unless  the  (Congress  took  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  extend  the  provision  further.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, an  amendment  was  offered  and 
adopted  to  extend  the  October  1,  1971, 
date  contained  in  the  Senate  committee's 
bill  to  April  30,  1972— or  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  differences  between  the  House- 
passed  and  Senate-passed  bill.  In  my 
opinion,  and  as  I  understand  It,  the 
opinion  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  the  differences  between 
the  legislation  as  enacted  by  both  bodies 
is  not  substantive  and,  therefore,  I  ask 
that  the  House  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  4246. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  answer  this  ques- 
tion :  This  proposal  would  extend  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  of  the  President  to 
impose  wage,  price  and  rent  controls  to 
what  date? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  April  30,  1972. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  This  proposal 
does  not  contain  the  amendment  that 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  known 
as  the  Reuss  amendment;  does  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
present  and  I  call  on  him  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  is  correct.  The 
Reuss  amendment  was  voted  here,  and 
the  decision,  substantially  on  party  lines, 
was  against  the  amendment,  which,  had 
it  been  enacted,  would  have  prevented 
the  President  from  singling  out  one 
group,  one  union,  for  specific  wage-con- 
trol treatment.  It  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  one  other  ques- 
tion. This  legislation  would  also  extend 
the  so-called  regulation  Q  authority  imtll 
what  date? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Until  the  same  date. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  April  1,  1972? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  No;   it  would  extend 
regulation  Q  for  2  years. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Two  years 
from  what  date? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  March  31.  It  would  ex- 
tend it  to  March  31, 1973. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  imderstand  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Commitee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  indicated  his  concur- 
rence in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  on 
that  basis  and  the  explanation  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  With 
respect  to  the  credit  provision,  who 
makes  the  decision  as  to  the  essentiality 
of  certain  credit? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
referring  to  regulation  Q? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
an  essential  credit  provision  in  the 
legislation.  Who  makes  the  decision  as 
to  whether  it  is  essential  or  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Senate  amendment 
sets  up  a  voluntary  committee  for  that 
purpose  which  would  be  selected  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  a  voluntary 
committee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  One  that  does  not  have 
enforcement  power  imder  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  selects  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  President  would 
select  the  volimtary  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
responded  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan that  this  is  a  bill  providing  for 
standby  wage,  price,  rent,  and  certain 
credit  controls. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct;  and 
regulation  Q. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  also  standby 
controls  with  respect  to  the  entire  credit 
system  of  this  coimtry;  the  entire  finan- 
cial system  of  this  country,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  enacted  2 
years  ago.  It  is  not  Involved  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  enacted  a  year 
ago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  A  year  ago,  yes;  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Standby  controls  by 
which  the  President  may  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  turn  over  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  holds  in  such  high  esteem, 
the  financial  control  of  this  country;  is 

Mr.  PATMAN.  WeU,  I  would  not  go 
so  far  as  the  gentleman  has,  no;  I  would 
admit  there  is  considerable  power 
involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  shorter  route  would 
the  gentleman  take? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  say  I  admit 
there  is  considerable  power  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  under  the  legislation 
promoted  by  your  committee,  you  turned 
over  all  controls,  financial  controls  which 
the  President  would  delegate,  under  the 
terms  of  that  legislation,  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  be  deUghted  to 
discuss  that  with  the  gentleman  when  it 
Is  relevant.  It  is  not  relevant  to  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  we  are  dealing 
with  credit  control  in  this  bill;  are  we 
not? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  the  same. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  imderstand  that,  but 
we  aire  dealing  with  credit  controls  in 
both  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
it  would  please  me  very  much  to  discuss 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  always  been  in- 
trigued, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  by 
the  great  trust  he  places  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  on  one  occasion  and  then, 
as  with  his  special  order  in  the  House 
the  other  evening,  he  castigated  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  I  have  always  been  intrigued  by 
this. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  I  differ  with 
them  oft  other  things,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Differ  with  whom? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
does.  That  is  why  I  cannot  understand 
how  he  could  put  so  much  faith  and 
trust  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
control  the  entire  financial  structure  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  this  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments   were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  April  30,  1971.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  R«s.  667.  Joint  resolution  making 
certain  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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•ESIGNATING  "HUMAN  DEVEI 
MENT  MONTH"  AND  "VOUJNTV 
OVERSEAS  AID  WEEK" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^or 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Rjes. 
22)  designating  "Human  Development 
Month"  and  "Voluntary  Overseas  Aid 
Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  22 

Whereas   the   month   of   May    1971 
the   twenty-flfth   anniversary   of   the   ma 
American    voluntary    programs    of    over 
relief  and  development  assistance  carried 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Advisory  Cc 
mlttee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid; 

Whereas   the  International   Walk  for 
velopment  has  been  organized  for  the  secc 
weekend  In  May  1971; 

Whereas  the  American  people  and  tt 
Government  have  consistently  supported 
humanitarian  work  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  the  end  that  people  throughout  the 
world  can  be  free  from  hunger,  lUlters^cy, 
and  disease  and  poverty;  and 

Whereas  these  agencies  are  to  be  cc 
mended  for  their  outstanding  work  In  the 
area  of  humanitarian  relief  and  the  Interna- 
tional Walk  for  Development  for  Its  planiled 
program  to  focus  attention  on  the  tremen- 
dous need  to  continue  the  work  of  human 
and  economic  development:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It  I 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  J  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  tn  recognition 
of  the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  Ain- 
erlcan  voluntary  foreign  aid  programs  4nd 
the  International  Walk  for  Development 
that  the  President  should  designate  the  w4ek 
of  May  9,  1971,  as  "Voluntary  Overseas  ^Id 
Week"  and  the  month  of  May  1971  as  "I|u- 
man  Development  Month". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  |  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ce 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNDMCNT   OITERED    BY    MR.    EDWAKDS    Ol 
CALlroaNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  lllr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eowaros  of  CAli- 
fomla:  On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  aU 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  ^as 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ijhe 
table. 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  50TH  ANlfl- 
VERSARY  OF  TORRANCE,  CALliF 
AS  A  GENERAL  LAW  CITY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  vie 
immediate  consideration  of  House  Res- 
olution 379,  commemorating  the  59th 
anniversary  of  Torrance,  Calif.,  as  a  gen- 
eral law  city. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fal- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  379 

Whereas  the  city  of  Torrance,  Calif onkia, 
celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  gm- 
eral  law  city  on  May  12,  1971; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Torrance,  California, 
located  In  the  dynamic  South  Bay  area^  Is 
now  the  third  largest  city  In  Los  Angeles 
County; 


Whereas  the  city  of  Torrance,  OaliXomla, 
due  to  progressive  leadership,  favorable  and 
pleasant  surroundings,  and  dedicated,  bard- 
working  citizens,  has  grown  from  eighteen 
hundred  residents  In  1921  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  residents; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Torrance,  Gallfornia, 
has  been  guided  by  a  master  plan  for  ex- 
pansion which  represents  a  balance  between 
industrial,  commercial,  and  residential  de- 
velopment; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Torrance,  Oalifomla, 
located  In  the  center  of  the  transportation 
hub  of  southern  California,  Is  near  the  Port 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport,  and  is  In  easy  access  to  the 
freeway  network; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Torrance,  California, 
with  all  modes  of  transportation,  excellent 
utilities,  an  abundant  labor  i>ool,  and  avail- 
ability of  land,  combines  to  assure  Its  con- 
tinued vigorous  growth; 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Torrance,  California, 
with  excellent  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  and  tuition-free  Junior  colleges  with- 
in the  Immediate  area,  has  one  of  the  finest 
educational  systems  in  the  State; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Torrance,  California, 
offers  a  wealth  of  recreational  activities  for 
its  citizens,  and  enjoys  a  climate  which  is 
stimulating  for  work  and  inviting  for  play; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Torrance,  California, 
was  honored  as  an  "All-America  City"  for 
■growth  without  strain,"  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Torrance,  California, 
combines  the  best  qualities  and  advantages 
of  California  living:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives send  congratulations  and  greetings  to 
Torrance.  California,  and  her  residents  on 
the  occasion  of  her  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a 
general  law  city  and  extends  the  hope  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  Torrance. 
California,  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
in  centuries  yet  to  come. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A»4XNDMENT    OITEBED    BT    MR.    EDWARDS   OF 
CALirO&NIA 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
SpesQcer,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  12,  the  city  of  Tor- 
rance, the  third  largest  city  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  will  celebrate  its  50th  year 
of  incorporation  as  a  general  law  city. 

The  meteoric  rise  of  this  oceanside 
community  of  140,000  citizens  has  been 
nothing  less  than  phenomenal.  For,  in 
1910,  Torrance  was  a  pastoral  scene  of 
barley  fields  and  plants  growing  wild  on 
rsmch  lands.  The  transformation  into  a 
growing  city  came  as  a  result  of  the 
dream  of  Jared  Sydney  Torrance. 

Mr.  Torrance  envisioned  an  industrial 
city  that  would  be  both  convenient  and 
esthetically  pleasing  for  the  population. 
By  the  fall  of  1912,  100  families  lived  in 
the  area. 

The  population  during  the  first  9  years 
grew  to  1,800.  In  1921,  the  threat  of  an- 
nexation by  Los  Angeles  prompted  the 
residents  to  vote  for  cityhood.  Thirteen 
months  later,  oil  was  discovered  in  Tor- 
rance and  the  boom  hit,  and  today,  Tbr- 
T&nce  is  the  102d  largest  city  in  the 
country. 

Torrance  has  grown  under  the  watch- 


ful eye  of  past  and  present  city  admin- 
istrators and  community  leaders.  Expan- 
sion has  been  guided  by  a  master  plan 
for  balance  between  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  residential  development. 

Torrance,  located  in  the  dynamic 
South  Bay  area  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
is  ideal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee.  Employees  have 
work  opportunity  in  space  technology, 
medicine,  education,  engineering,  avia- 
tion, and  manufacturing,  to  name  only  a 
few  of  the  diversified  fields.  Employers  in 
the  area  number  over  3,200  and  provide 
jobs  for  nearly  100,000  men  and  women. 

In  the  center  of  the  transportation 
area,  Torrance  is  near  the  giant  Port  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport.  The  southern  California 
freeway  network  is  in  easy  access  to  the 
manufacturing  and  industrial  plants  and 
the  transcontinental  truck  lines  which 
are  located  within  the  city.  In  addition, 
the  Santa  Fe  RaUroad  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  maintain  freight  sta- 
tions in  the  city. 

As  of  1967,  there  were  approximately 
1,000  acres  of  available  industrial  land 
in  Torrance  proper.  A  great  portion  of 
this  land  is  located  in  the  industrial 
parks.  The  development  of  these  "parks" 
has  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  industrial 
growth  of  TorrEuice  and  assures  con- 
tinuous growth  in  the  future.  The  areas 
were  selected  to  accommodate  a  concen- 
tration of  industrial  operations  exclu- 
sively. 

There  are  three  industrial  parks  in 
Torrance,  each  with  its  own  distinct  ad- 
vantages. One  specializes  primarily  in 
heavy  rail  users,  another  in  construc- 
tion of  multipurpose  industrial  buildings, 
while  the  third  is  an  urban  redevelop- 
ment project  located  adjacent  to  the 
Torrance  Municipal  Airport  and  offers 
opportunities  for  the  utilization  of  cor- 
porate aircraft  as  well  as  air-freight 
transportation . 

Over  100  major  comptinies  that  have 
established  in  Torrance  have  recognized 
the  South  Bay  area  as  the  center  of  an 
industrial  atmosphere  difficult  to  equal 
in  the  Nation.  All  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, excellent  utilities,  an  abimdant 
labor  pool,  and  the  availability  of  land, 
combine  to  assure  its  continued,  vigorous 
growth. 

The  citizens  of  Torrance  take  great 
pride  in  the  educational  system  which 
has  grown  from  a  one-room  schoolhouse 
in  1890  to  a  system  serving  over  34,000 
students  today.  With  36  elementary 
schools  and  four  high  schools,  the  Tor- 
rance United  School  District  is  the-«th 
largest  district  in  the  State  of  California. 
However,  quality  is  far  more  impoft*int 
to  the  citizens  and  emphasis  is  placed 
on  individualized  instruction  which  al- 
lows the  student  to  progress  educa- 
tionally as  far  as  his  capabilities  will 
allow. 

Torrance  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  school  dollar  is 
spent  on  children  and  instruction  and 
not  on  administrative  costs.  While  Tor- 
rance has  one  of  the  lowest  per  pupil 
costs  in  Los  Angeles  County,  the  district 
attracts  teachers  of  the  highest  caliber. 

After  high  school,  Torrance  students 
are  fortunate  to  have  in  their  immediate 
area  two  tuition-free  junior  colleges  and 
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several  4-year  State  colleges.  El  Camino 
Community  College,  located  at  the 
northern  end  of  Torrance,  offers  2  years 
of  regular  college  work  in  preparation 
for  student  transfer  to  jimior  status  in 
a  university,  or  in  preparation  for  em- 
ployment in  many  of  the  Industries  in 
the  Torrance  area. 

The  attractions  of  Torrance  are  even 
greater  when  one  discovers  the  wealth 
of  recreational  activities  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area.  Miles  of  famous  beaches  dot 
the  coast  north  and  south  of  Torrance 
and  its  ideal  location  provides  a  climate 
averaging  61  degrees  with  almost  year- 
round  sunshine.  As  a  result,  Torrance 
residents  enjoy  the  sun  and  surf  at  Tor- 
rance beach,  play  tennis,  softball  and 
golf,  and  enjoy  a  reputation  of  being 
advocates  of  outdoor  hving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  -epresent  the  city  of  Torrance.  Calif., 
and  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  taken  note 
of  her  accomplishments,  her  people,  and 
her  outstanding  educational,  industrial, 
and  residential  facilities. 

Torrance  is,  indeed,  an  all-American 
city  and  will  continue  to  be  a  most  en- 
joyable place  to  live. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DESIGNATING      "NATIONAL      STAR 
ROUTE  MAIL  CARRIERS  WEEK" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  583)  designating  the 
last  full  week  in  July  of  1971  as  "Na- 
tional Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint  re- 
solution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  683 

Whereas  the  star  route  mall  carrier  has 
been  carrying  the  mall  on  a  contract  basis 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  since  1845; 
and 

Whereas  the  star  route  carrier  has  unfail- 
ingly driven  through  rain,  sleet,  snow,  and 
other  Inclement  weather  to  transport  the 
mall  from  postal  facility  to  postal  facility, 
and  to  the  American  people;   and 

Whereas  the  star  route  mall  carrier  has 
faithfully  performed  this  service  vrtth  cer- 
tainty, clarity,  and  security;  and 

Whereas  the  public  has  not  been  fully 
aware  of  the  service  to  the  public  rendered 
by  the  star  route  carrier  for  the  past  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembed.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  full  week  In 
July  of  1971  as  "National  Star  Route  Mall 
Carriers  Week"  and  calling  upon  the  Postal 
Service  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate recognition  to  the  Nation's  star  rout* 
mall  carriers. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    EDWARDS    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  "NATIONAL  RESCUE 
MISSION  WEEK" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  602)  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
May  22,  1971,  through  May  28,  1971,  as 
"National  Rescue  Mission  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  602 

Whereas,  since  the  year  1870,  the  Rescue 
Missions  In  every  major  city  of  America  have 
been  ministering  to  the  physical,  material, 
and  spiritual  needs  of  the  less  fortunate  in 
our  society;  and 

Whereas  the  Rescue  Missions  In  every  ma- 
jor city  of  America  have  become  famed 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world  be- 
cause they  have  always  shown  a  willingness 
to  feed  the  hungry,  house  the  homeless, 
clothe  those  in  need,  and  give  medical  aid  to 
the  sick;  and 

Whereas  the  Rescue  Missions  in  every  ma- 
jor city  of  America  have  become  known 
worldwide  as  the  starting  place  of  many  re- 
nowned religious  leaders  In  American  life  and 
have  helped  millions  physically,  materially, 
and  splrltuaUy;  and 

Whereas,  during  1970,  Its  one  hundredth 
year  of  service  to  mankind,  the  Rescue  Mis- 
sions In  every  major  city  in  America  served 
more  than  five  million  meals  to  the  hungry; 
provided  more  than  two  mUUon  five  hundred 
thousand  lodgings  to  the  homeless;  distrib- 
uted more  than  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  articles  of  clothing  to  the  needy; 
and  secured  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed; and 

Whereas  the  International  Union  of  Gos- 
pel Missions,  an  organization  representing 
the  Rescue  Missions  of  the  world,  will  be 
meeting  in  Its  fifty-eighth  annual  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  nunois,  from  May  22  through 
26;  and 

Whereas  a  testimonial  banquet  is  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  on 
May  22,  1971,  in  tribute  to  the  Rescue  Mis- 
sion ministry  in  every  major  city  of  America 
and  In  recognition  of  the  Rescue  Missions 
great  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  our 
society  and  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  period  from 
May  22,  1971,  through  May  28,  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional Rescue  Mission  Week",  and  caUing 
up>on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    EDWARDS    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  E^dwaros  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2.  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Eill  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolutions  amd  joint  resolution  pre- 
viously considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  422)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  422 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman, 
thirty-third  President  of  the  United  States 
will  celebrate  his  eighty-seventh  birthday  on 
May  8,  1971;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  causes  of  freedom, 
peace,  and  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man 
through  social  and  economic  legislation,  the 
adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
the  Marshall  Plan:  Now:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  President  Harry  S.  Truman  be  saluted 
for  his  extraordinary  record  of  national  serv- 
ice, and  extend  to  him  Its  best  wishes  for  a 
hsppy  eighty-seventh  birthday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  House  Joint  Resolution  422,  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  call  up  this  resolution 
under  a  unanimous-consent  request  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

In  each  of  the  years  since  I  came  to 
the  Congress  in  1959,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  take  the  floor  of  the  House  just 
before  the  8th  of  May  and  to  wish  former 
President  Truman  a  happy  birthday.  In 
each  instance  I  have  proceeded  to  re- 
count the  outstanding  events  that  took 
place  between  1945  and  1952  and  to  recall 
the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of 
his  years  in  ofiBce. 

This  year  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  House  to  consider  a 
resolution  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Truman 
on  the  occasion  of  his  87 tb  birthday.  It 
was  not  my  belief  this  87th  birthday  is  of 
any  more  significance  than  the  others. 
It  is,  however,  one  that  I  believe  will  be 
enjoyed  more  by  Mr.  Truman  than  some 
of  the  others  because  on  next  Saturday 
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In  the  city  of  Independence,  Mo.,  Mlay 
8,  1971,  Postmaster  General  Wlntbn 
M.  Blount  will  come  to  the  Trumftn 
Library  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
marking  the  first  day  of  issue  of  Mis- 
souri's sesquicentennial  stamp.  I 

Mr.  Tnmian  loves  his  native  Mlssoirl 
and  I  know  he  is  happy  that  the  staitip 
will  feature  the  central  portion  of  tfce 
mural  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  in  the 
Tnmian  Library  entitled  "Independence 
and  the  Opening  of  the  West." 

Later  this  week,  I  shall  recall  oijce 
again  those  things  he  did  while  President 
from  1945  to  1952  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  will  cause  history  to 
evaluate  him  as  one  of  our  greatest 
American  Presidents.  I  wish  to  armourice 
that  in  our  remarks  at  that  time  I  sh^ 
have  the  privilege  to  reveal  the  contents 
of  a  conversaUon  which  I  enjoyed  with 
him  about  2  weeks  ago.  What  I  shall  »e- 
lease  for  the  first  time  will  underline  and 
emphasize  a  facet  of  his  character  that 
has  caused  us  all  to  love  and  admire 
great  man,  namely;  his  humility. 

As  a  near  neighbor  of  Mr.  Tnmian|in 
the  city  of  Independence,  Mo.,  and  as  a 
lifelong  friend,  it  is  most  appropriite 
that  this  resolution  paying  tribute  'to 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  on  the  Oc- 
casion of  his  87  th  birthday  be  adopted 
today. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation jto 
those  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  and  the  gentleman  fr^m 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  who  were  cqn- 
sulted  and  who  accorded  me  the  privi- 
lege to  call  up  this  resolution  without 
formal  consideration  by  the  Judicii^r 
Subcommittee.  Both  the  subccMnmit^e 
chairman,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  raiik- 
ing  minority  member,  Mr.  WiGcms,  by 
giving  their  approval  for  the  imme<liite 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
422  removed  a  time-consuming  formality 
that  enabled  the  resolution  to  be  offeted 
to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorunj  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or^ler 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  { 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorunt  is 
not  present.  I 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  lib- 
sent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  ^all 
the  roll.  I 

The  question  was  taken;  and  thjere 
were — yeas  380.  nays  0,  answered  "pi?es- 
ent"  1,  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 


te 


Abernethy 

At>ourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabtx) 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  lU. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archw 
Arends 


[RoU  No.  80] 
TEAS— 380 
Aabbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglcb 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BetU 


BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 


Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caflery 

Camp 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

ColUer 

CoUlns,  111. 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

I>anlels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Wis. 

delaOarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskt 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

&lenboni 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

F^ey 

P\ilton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

Gallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Garmatz 

CJaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Qude 

Hagan 

Haley 


Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
so  hmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HIUU 
Hogan 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Hoomer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsxinaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

tfUls 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mtirphy.  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'NelU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Bar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  (Mil. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Thone 

Tleman 

UdaU 

nilman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 


Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wblt« 


Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

NAYS— 0 


Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Harrington 


NOT  VOTING— d3 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   RANDALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  c(Hisent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  House  Reaolution  422,  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tixe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objectioo. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAM  OP  LEGAL 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  POOR— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
92-104) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  the  long,  uphill  struggle  to  secure 
equal  rights  in  America,  the  Federal 
program  of  legal  services  for  the  poor 
is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  cause. 
Yet  it  has  already  become  a  workhorse 
in  this  effort,  pulling  briskly  and  tire- 
lessly at  the  task  as  the  Nation  moves 
ahead.  ' 

The  legal  services  program  began  six 
years  ago  as  a  small  experiment  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It  grew  swiftly,  so  rapidly  that  today 
more  than  2000  lawyers  work  for  the 
poor  in  some  900  neighborhood  law 
offices.  No  less  than  a  million  cases  a 
year  are  now  processed  by  these  dedi- 
cated attorneys,  with  each  case  giving 
those  in  need  new  reason  to  believe  that 
they  too  are  part  of  "the  system." 

A  large  measure  of  credit  is  due  the 
organized  bar.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  standards  of  its  profession, 
it  has  given  admirable  and  consistent 


support  to  the  legal  services  concept. 
The  concept  has  also  had  the  support 
of  both  political  parties. 

The  crux  of  the  program,  however, 
remains  in  the  neighborhood  law  office. 
Here  each  day  the  old,  the  imemployed, 
the  underprivileged,  and  the  largely 
forgotten  people  of  our  Nation  may  seek 
help.  Perhaps  it  Is  an  eviction,  a  marital 
conflict,  repossession  of  a  car,  or  mis- 
understanding over  a  welfare  check — 
each  problem  may  have  a  legal  solution. 
These  are  small  claims  in  the  Nation's 
eye,  but  they  loom  large  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  poor  Americans. 

A    NEW    DIRECTION 

The  Nation  has  learned  many  lessons 
In  these  six  short  years.  This  program 
has  not  been  without  travail.  Much  ol 
the  litigation  initiated  by  legal  services 
has  placed  it  in  direct  conflict  with  local 
and  State  governments.  The  program  is 
concerned  with  social  issues  and  is  thus 
subject  to  unusually  strong  political 
pressures. 

Even  though  surrounded  by  contro- 
versy, this  program  can  provide  a  most 
effective  mechanism  for  settling  differ- 
ences and  securing  justice  within  the  sys- 
tem and  not  on  the  streets.  For  many  of 
our  citizens,  legal  services  has  reaffirmed 
faith  in  our  government  of  laws.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  program,  we  must  make  it  immune 
to  political  pressures  and  make  it  a  per- 
manent part  of  our  system  of  justice. 

For  2  years,  this  administration  has 
studied  means  of  delivering  improved, 
high  quality  legal  services  to  those  in 
need,  as  well  as  the  question  of  what  the 
proper  role  and  structure  of  the  legal 
services  program  should  be.  In  1969,  we 
upgraded  the  status  of  legal  services,  rec- 
ognizing it  as  a  separate  program  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Be- 
cause of  its  importance,  I  also  speciflcally 
asked  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Organization  (The  Ash 
Council)  to  examine  the  question,  and 
last  November  the  Council  recommended 
that  the  Government  create  a  special  cor- 
poration for  the  program.  The  role  of 
legal  services  lawyers  was  also  considered 
by  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth,  and  a  tank  force  there  expressed 
strong  concern  that  the  independence  of 
these  attorneys  be  maintained. 

Today,  after  carefully  considering  the 
alternative,  I  propose  the  creation  of  a 
separate,  nonprofit  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. The  legislation  being  sent  to 
the  Congress  to  accomplish  this  has  three 
major  objectives:  First,  that  the  cor- 
poration itself  be  structured  and  financed 
so  that  it  will  be  assured  of  independ- 
ence; second,  that  the  lawyers  in  the  pro- 
gram have  full  freedom  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  their  clients  in  keeping 
with  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  the  high 
standards  of  the  legal  profession;  and 
third,  that  the  Nation  be  encouraged  to 
continue  giving  the  program  the  support 
it  needs  in  order  to  become  a  permanent 
and  vital  part  of  the  American  system  of 
justice. 

INDEPENDENCE    rOK    THE    COKPOBATION 

True  independence  for  a  corporation 
created  by  the  Government  demands  a 
governing  body  drawn  from  a  wide  spec- 


trum and  safeguarded  against  partisan 
interference  after  its  appointment.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  best  meet  these  re- 
quirements by  appointing  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion on  the  following  bases: 
— The  members  of  the  board  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 
— The  board  should  consist  of  eleven 
members,  no  more  than  six  of  whom 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
— ^A  majority  should  be  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
jurisdiction,  and  none  should  be  a 
full-time  employee  of   the  United 
States. 
— Members  should  be  appointed  for 
three-year     terms    and    serve    no 
longer    than   nine    years   consecu- 
tively. 
— The    board    chairman    should    be 
elected  by  the  members  from  among 
their  number  and  serve  a  term  of 
one  year. 
— No  board  member  should  be  involim- 
tarily  removed  except  by  a  vote  of 
at  least  seven  members,  and  only 
for  reasons  of  malfeasance,  persis- 
tent neglect,  or  inability  to  perform. 
Political  pressures  cannot  be  a  sasls 
for  removal. 
These  provisions,  all  painstakingly  de- 
signed to  insulate  the  board  from  outside 
pressures,  find  an  apt  precedent  in  the 
corporation  created  four  years  ago  to  pro- 
mote freedom  and  initiative  in  non-com- 
mercial broadcasting.  In  establishing  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  the 
Congress  was  once  again  dealing  with  a 
sensitive  area  of  our  national  life,  and 
it  chose  much  the  same  course  that  I  am 
recommending  today. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  should  be  the  review 
and  approval  of  applications  for  funds 
submitted  by  neighborhood  law  offices, 
special  units  of  private  law  firms,  and 
other  attorneys  who  seek  to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  the  poor.  The  decision  in 
the  case  of  each  individual  grant  or  con- 
tract should  be  made  by  the  corpora- 
tion's president — an  official  employed  by 
the  board — based  upon  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  board. 

To  advise  the  board  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  I  propose  that  an  ad- 
visory coimcil  also  be  established  with 
its  membership  Including  eligible  poor 
clients  and  representatives  of  the  orga- 
nized bar. 

As  a  further  means  of  assuring  its 
independence,  I  recommend  that  grants 
made  by  the  corporation  to  neighbor- 
hood offices  and  other  recipients  not  be 
subject  to  veto  by  gvemmental  officials. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  State  and 
local  officials  be  given  ample  notice  of 
new  grants.  Therefore,  I  propose  that  the 
corporation  be  required  to  notify  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  State, 
Commonwealth,  District  of  Columbia 
or  possession  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
approving  a  grant  or  contract  for  that 
area,  so  that  full  consideration  could  be 
given  to  the  views  of  that  executive. 
Thus  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
jurisdiction  involved  could  be  taken  into 
accoimt  before  proceeding,  but  the  cor- 
poration would  retain  its  independence. 


As  yet  another  guarantee  of  that  inde- 
pendence, and  also  to  assure  continuity 
and  faciUties  long-range  planning.  I  pro- 
pose that  funding  by  the  Congress  be 
appropriated  on  a  three-year  basis. 

INDEPENDENCE    rOB    THE    LAWTEB 

While  it  is  important  to  insulate  the 
corporate  structure  so  that  public  funds 
can  be  properly  charmeled  into  the  field, 
it  is  even  more  important  that  the  law- 
yers on  the  receiving  end  be  able  to  use 
the  money  ethically,  wisely  and  without 
imnecessary  or  encumbering  restrictions. 

The  legal  problems  of  the  poor  are  of 
sufficient  scope  that  we  should  not  re- 
strict the  right  of  their  attorneys  to 
bring  any  type  of  civil  suit.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  we  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  adversary  process  and  fully  protect 
the  attorney-client  relationship  so  cen- 
tral to  our  Judicial  process. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  our  resources  and  a  dilution  of  the  le- 
gal services  program  if  these  same  law- 
yers were  also  to  become  involved  in 
criminal  suits,  since  legal  representation 
In  criminal  cases  is  already  available  to 
the  poor  imder  msmy  other  programs. 
Coimsel  for  the  indigent  has  been  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional requirement  in  felony  cases.  States 
now  provide  for  such  coimsel,  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  available  for  crimi- 
nal representation.  Thus  I  propose  that 
legal  services  lawyers  be  prohibited  from 
criminal  representation. 

For  this  same  reason,  legal  services 
attorneys  who  are  given  full-time  grants 
or  contracts  should  devote  their  entire 
professional  efforts  to  representation  of 
eligible  clients,  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  the  outside  practice 
of  law.  Certain  lobbying  activities,  as  well 
as  partisan  poUtical  action,  should  also 
be  proscribed.  The  latter  two  activities 
would  be  another  dilution  of  resources, 
and  would  have  the  further  disadvantage 
of  placing  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion itself  squarely  in  the  political  arena, 
where  it  does  not  belong — and  thus  in- 
viting those  political  pressures  from 
which  its  independence  is  designed  to 
insulate  it.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
limitations  should  not  impair  the  right 
of  the  legal  services  attorney  to  prepare 
model  legislation  or  to  respond  to  the  in- 
quiries of  legislators.  Such  actions  are 
traditionally  within  the  scope  of  the  at- 
torney's right  to  represent  a  client  and 
must  be  preserved. 

STSENOTH    POB    THE    FCTUKE 

In  discussing  the  broad  contours  of 
this  program,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
challenges  ahead.  The  Nation  can  be 
proud  that  we  have  come  so  far  already. 
Under  this  administration  alone,  the 
legal  services  caseload  has  increased 
some  97% — from  approximately  610,000 
cases  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  an  estimated 
1,200,000  cases  in  fiscal  year  1971 — and 
the  budget  allocations  have  increased 
during  this  period  by  approximately 
one-third.  Yet  today,  perhaps  four  out  of 
every  five  legal  problems  of  the  poor  still 
go  unattended.  The  challenge  to  us  is 
thus  a  significant  one,  and  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  so  delicate  an  undertaking  we 
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must  devise  a  program  which  will  have 
the  full  support  not  only  of  the  Congrc  ss 
and  the  executive  branch,  but  of  tie 
people  as  well. 

The  full  financial  support  of  the  gcv- 
emment  Is  clearly  needed  in  this  en- 
deavor. I  propose  that  upon  the  date  of 
incorporation,  all  of  the  funds  then  ap- 
propriated for  legal  services  activities  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  ;  n- 
cluding  those  for  research  and  training, 
be  transferred  to  the  Legal  Services  C<  r- 
poration.  so  that  it  can  undertake  exi;  st- 
ing Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ot  li- 
gations. 

To  help  us  broaden  the  attack  on  cur 
unmet  needs,  I  am  also  proposing  two 
new  initiatives : 
— First,  I  propose  that  specific  auth  »r- 
ization  be  given  for  grants  to    n- 
dividual  lawyers.  This  will  Increiise 
the  opportunity  for  the  private  bar 
to  participate  in  legal  services  and 
will  enable  the  corporation  to  chan- 
nel   greater    resources    into    rural 
areas.  \ 

— Second,  I  propose  that  the  Lefeal 
Services  Corporation  be  authorised 
to  identify  the  principal  legal  pn 
lems  of  the  poor  involving  the  F( 
eral  Government  and  then  work 
appropriate  governmental  agen( 
In  trying  to  solve  them.  Hopefi 
this  effort  might  in  many  cases  elij 
inate  the  need  for  poor  persons]  to 
seek    redress    in    our    overcrowded 
courts.  It  would  also  conserve    he 
resources  of  the  corporation  with  )ut 
denying  to  any  lawyer  the  right  to 
bring  a  suit  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 
The    Federal    program    of    providing 
legal  services  to  Americans  otherwise  nn 
able  to  pay  for  them  is  a  dramatic  sjm 
bol  of  this  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
concept  of  equal  justice.  It  is  a  program 
both  new  and  unparalleled  by  ajiy  ot  ler 
system  of  justice  in  the  world.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  adopting  Ihis 
proposal  to  give  it  new  strength  for  Ithe 
future. 

Richard  Nixo^. 
The  White  HotrsE.  May  5,  1971 


ON 

PRIVILEG  ED 


ask 


PERMISSION   FOR    COMMITTEE 
RULES      TO      FILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.    COLMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight 
night  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectior 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Mississippi  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to- 

to 
fiom 


INCREASING  THE  OUTSTANDING 
LOAN  CEILING  OF  THE  SM^LL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committer  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  423,  Rept.  No.  92-180) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  (J^al- 
endar  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 
H.  Res.  423 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  jthls 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  ;hat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Ui  Uon 


for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  4604) 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act.  Alter  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
4604,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  S.  1260  and  to  con- 
sider the  said  Senate  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  423  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 423? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  House  agreed  to  consider  House  Res- 
olution 423. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SMITH),  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
pending  his  utilization  of  that  time  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume— and  that  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  simply 
makes  in  order  HJl.  4604  which  would 
raise  the  lending  power  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  pres- 
ently $2.2  billion,  and  this  would  raise  it 
to  $3.1  billion.  The  r\Ue  is  an  open  one 
and  provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

This  is  in  the  nature  of  emergency 
legislation  in  that  we  are  advised  that 
if  it  is  not  done  that  the  ceiling  will  be 
reached  by  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  raise  this 
ceiling  to  the  point  that  I  indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  extol  the  virtues 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  at 
some  length  here  if  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable, but  I  see  no  point  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  ,  yielding  to  me. 
I  just  wondered  if  there  are  copies  of  this 
resolution,  which  does  also  make  in  or- 
der the  consideration  of  a  Senate- passed 
bill,  available  to  the  Members? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  that  I  am  advised 
that  the  Senate  bill  is  identical  with  this 
bill,  and  it  is  available. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman's  assurance 
is  all  that  I  need.  I  presume  to  ask  if  the 
reason  for  bringing  the  rule  up  in  this 
manner  is  because  of  the  lateness  in  the 
action  by  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  this  explains 
the  fact  that  the  present  rule  which  we 


are  discussing  and  debating  at  this  time 
has  not  been  printed. 

I  think  I  understand  all  this.  I  simply 
want  the  gentleman's  tissurance  that 
such  action  is  because  of  the  exigencies 
in  which  the  Congress  finds  itself  today, 
the  fact  that  the  conunittees  have  not 
yet  turned  out  a  sufficient  backlog  of 
work,  so  that  the  House  will  have  pro- 
posed legislation  on  which  to  work  its 
will.  Certainly,  I  would  like  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Mississippi's  as- 
surance that  this  technique  of  calling  up 
just-filed  proposed  rules  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  will  not  become  a  "way  of  life," 
because  this  controverts  the  spirit  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  taking  into 
consideration  rules  that  preclude  con- 
sideration of  legislation  that  has  not  yet 
been  printed. 

Could  the  gentleman  reassure  me  in 
this  regard? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
I  again  want  to  compliment  him  on  al- 
ways being  alert  to  see  that  the  procedure 
of  this  body  is  carried  out  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
matter  was  scheduled  for  today.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  considered  it  on  yes- 
terday and  then  found  itself  without  a 
quorum  and  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn. 
Now  for  reasons  that  are  obvious,  I  am 
sure  to  my  learned  and  able  friend,  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  this  legislation 
should  be  considered  for  the  reason  I 
mentioned  today.  Then  there  is  another 
reason,  the  House  should  be  in  session  to- 
day, and  I  will  just  spell  it  out.  It  has 
been  publicized  that  there  is  a  group  of 
imwelcome  visitors — and  I  say  unwel- 
come because  they  are  imwelcome  so 
far  as  this  Member  is  concerned  at 
least — had  said  they  had  intended  to 
move  in  on  the  Capitol  today  and  to  take 
over,  and  thus  disrupt  the  business  of  the 
Congress.  Therefore,  there  being  nothing 
else  of  urgent  nature  to  be  considered 
here,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  this 
matter  be  considered  and  the  House  be  in 
session  on  this  particular  day.  Otherwise, 
we  might  be  charged  with  having  been 
intimidated  by  this  motley  group. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation — and  added  to  that  fact 
is  the  fact,  I  repeat,  that  the  committees 
have  not  yet  produced  a  backlog  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  could  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  this  procedure  as  long  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  would  as- 
sure me  that  it  will  not  become  a  "way  of 
life." 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  sure,  and  again  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  I  share  his  views  on  this 
subject — but  there  come  times  when  it  is 
advisable  to  change  from  the  regular  or- 
der and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  cases. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  that  in  the  effort  to 
try  to  cooperate  with  the  leadership  and 
do  business,  we  are  faced  with  a  bit  of  a 
problem  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  think  there  are  two  measures  to  be 
scheduled  for  next  week— the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  H.R.  3613.  and  I  be- 
lieve the  second  supplemental.  We  do  not 
have  them  and  probably  will  not  get 
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them  until  Friday.  They  may  not  be 
voted  out  of  the  committees  until  to- 
morrow. So  we  are  going  to  meet  es- 
pecially on  Monday  in  order  to  file  rules 
on  Monday  so  we  can  do  business  on 
Tuesday.  I  simply  want  to  mention  that. 
We  are  not  trying  to  violate  the  rules. 
We  hope  that  the  standing  committees 
will  expedite  their  business  and  report 
it  so  we  can  get  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  House 
Resolution  423,  will  provide  for  1  hour 
of  debate  under  an  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4604, 
ceiling  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
by  $900,000,000  the  amount  of  total  loans, 
guarantees  or  commitments  which  may 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from 
the  business  loan  and  investment  fund 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Current  law  sets  the  ceiling  at  $2,200,- 
000,000.  In  testimony  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  SBA  stated 
that  unless  the  ceiling  were  raised,  at 
present  projected  loan  activity  the  cur- 
rent ceihng  would  be  reached  by  the  end 
of  May.  At  such  time  the  SBA  would  be 
required  to  cease  making  loans  or  guar- 
anteeing them. 

Five  separate  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
programs  are  included  among  those  to 
which  the  loan  ceiling  applies.  These  in- 
clude the  regular  business  loan  program; 
loans  to  small  businesses  economically 
damaged  by  Federal  Government  con- 
struction activity  in  that  area;  loans  to 
business  damaged  by  low-cost  im- 
ported goods;  and  the  loan  program  for 
socially  or  economically  disadvantaged 
small  businessmen. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  loan  ceil- 
ing by  $900,000,000  to  a  new  figure  of 
$3,100,000,000.  This  new  ceiling  is  esti- 
mated by  the  SBA  to  be  sufficient  to 
carry  its  activities  in  this  field  through 
fiscal  1972.  No  new  authorization  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  What  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide is  for  the  SBA  to  use  existing  smd 
to  loan  to  or  guarantee  commercial  loans 
available  funds  in  its  loan  revolving  fund 
to  the  small  businessmen  of  the  Nation. 
No  additional  Federal  funds  will  be  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  by  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  committee  on  a  voice  vote.  There  are 
no  minority  views.  No  agency  letters  are 
contained  in  the  report;  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  did  testify  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  up 
one  other  subject.  We  have  a  former 
colleague  of  ours  who  has  now  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Mr. 
Kleppe.  I  think  he  is  going  to  do  a  tre- 
mendous job.  I  intend  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  every  way  that  I  possibly  can. 

Over  the  years  one  thing  that  has  con- 
cerned me  has  been  our  disaster  funds, 
the  money  used  when  we  have  a  disaster. 
You  will  recall  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  we  had  the  disaster  in  Alaska,  the 
Administrator  at  that  time  did  not  ask 
us  for  extra  funds,  with  the  result  that 
the  SBA  ran  out  of  money.  So  we  put 
some  more  money  into  the  funds.  As  I 
recall,  we  placed  an  amendment  in  the 
bill  to  create  two  funds,  one  for  conven- 


tional loans,  the  other  for  disasters.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  been  faced 
again  with  a  serious  disaster  problem. 
The  people  do  not  know  when  these  dis- 
asters are  coining. 

We  had  a  very  serious  disaster  in 
Texas.  A  number  of  SBA  representatives 
went  down  there,  and  I  think  they  did 
a  fine  job  in  making  loans  to  help  the 
people  who  suffered  losses.  We  had  a  dis- 
aster in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  pos- 
sibly Nebraska. 

In  February  of  this  year  we  had  a  dis- 
aster in  California,  a  very  serious  earth- 
quake, and  many,  many  people  were  seri- 
ously injured  in  the  damage  done  to  their 
property.  They  found  themselves  in  a 
very  difficult  spot  because  we  seem  to  be 
short  of  money. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  give  the  new  Administrator  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  this  situation  and 
will  come  in  here  with  a  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  place  in  this  disaster  fund, 
so  that,  when  people  are  seriously  in- 
jured, their  homes  and  property,  as  they 
have  been  in  California  and  elsewhere, 
there  will  be  some  money  available. 

The  SBA  is  doing  the  best  job  they 
can.  They  are  now  getting  out  loans  in 
California  and  doing  everything  they 
possibly  can  with  the  money  available. 
I  merely  wish  to  mention  this  because  all 
of  us  may  be  hurt  by  a  disaster  at  some 
time.  We  could  have  hurricanes  in  Flor- 
ida, tornadoes  in  the  Middle  West,  or 
other  disasters  in  the  future.  The  people 
in  such  areas  are  those  who  need  help 
a  lot  more  than  some  of  the  recipients 
of  foreign  aid  and  some  of  our  other 
programs  from  which  we  do  not  get  much 
help  in  return. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
do  this. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  join  with  him  in  expressing 
my  pleasure  at  the  appointment  of  our 
former  colleague  as  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  program. 
He  has  the  background  of  accomplish- 
ment, the  dedication  and  integrity  which 
should  enable  him  to  point  the  program 
in  the  right  direction.  For  this  program, 
which  means  so  much  to  our  coimtry,  I 
am  sure  this  body  wishes  to  give  the 
means  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  ef- 
fective, for  it  is  necessary  in  our  economy 
to  vitalize  small  business  efforts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  and  thank  him  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urged  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  381,  nays  0,  not  voting  51,  as 
follows: 


[Boll  No.  81] 

YEAS— 381 

Abemethy 

Dickinson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Abourezk 

Dlggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Abzug 

Dingell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Adams 

Donohue 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Addabbo 

Drinan 

Karth 

Anderson, 

Dulski 

Kfistenmeler 

Calif. 

Duncan 

Kazen 

Anderson,  ni. 

du  Pont 

Kee 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dwyer 

Keith 

Andrews. 

Eckhardt 

Kemp 

N.  Dak. 

Edmondson 

King 

Annunzio 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kluczynskl 

Archer 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Koch 

Ashbrook 

Ellberg 

Kuykendall 

Aspin 

Erlenbom 

Kyi 

Asplnall 

Escb 

Kyros 

BadiUo 

Eshleman 

Landgrebe 

Baker 

Evans.  Colo. 

Landrum 

Baring 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Latta 

Barrett 

FasceU 

Leggett 

Begich 

Flndley 

Lennon 

Belcher 

Fish 

Lent 

BeU 

Fisher 

Link 

Bennett 

Flood 

Lloyd 

Bergland 

Flowers 

Long,  Md. 

Betts 

Flynt 

Lujan 

BevUl 

Foley 

McClory 

Blaggl 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

McCloskey 

Blester 

Ford. 

McClure 

Bingham 

WUllam  D. 

McCoUlster 

Blackburn 

Forsjrthe 

McCormack 

Blanton 

Fountain 

McDade 

Blatnik 

Fraser 

McDonald, 

Boggs 

Frelingbuysen 

Mich. 

Boland 

Frenzel 

McEwen 

Boiling 

Frey 

McFall 

Bow 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McKay 

Brademas 

Fuqua 

McKevltt 

Brasco 

Gali&anakis 

Mabon 

Bray 

Gallagher 

Mailliard 

Brinkley 

OarmatK 

Martin 

Brooks 

Oaydos 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Broomfleld 

Gettys 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Brotzman 

Giaimo 

Matsunaga 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gibbons 

Mayne 

Brown,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Mazzoli 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Gonzalez 

Meeds 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Goodling 

Melcher 

Burke,  Pla. 

Grasso 

Metcalfe 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gray 

Michel 

Burleson,  Tex 

Green,  Greg. 

Mikva 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Griffiths 

MUler.  Ohio 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gross 

Mills 

Byron 

Grover 

Minlsh 

Cabell 

Gude 

Mink 

Caffery 

Hagan 

Minshall 

Camp 

Haley 

MltcheU 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hall 

MlseU 

Carney 

Halpern 

MoUohan 

Carter 

Hamilton 

Monagan 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hammer- 

Montgomery 

Cederberg 

schmidt 

Moorbead 

Celler 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Chamberlain 

Hanna 

Morse 

Chappell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mosher 

Clancy 

Harrington 

Moas 

Clark 

Harsba 

Murphy,  HI. 

Clawaon,  Del 

Harvey 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Cleveland 

Hastings 

Myers 

CoUier 

Hathaway 

Natcher 

Collins,  ni. 

Hays 

Nedzl 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Colmer 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Nichols 

Conable 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Nix 

Conte 

Helstoski 

Obey 

Conyers 

Henderson 

OHara 

Corman 

Hicks.  Mass. 

O'Konskl 

Cotter 

Hicks,  Wash. 

ONelU 

Coughlin 

HUlis 

Patman 

Crane 

Hogan 

Patten 

Daniel.  Va. 

Holifleld 

Pelly 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Horton 

Perkins 

Danielson 

Hosmer 

Pettis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Howard 

Peyser 

de  la  Garza 

Hull 

Pickle 

Delaney 

Hungate 

Pike 

Dellenback 

Hunt 

Plrnie 

Denholm 

Hutchinson 

Poage 

Dennis 

Ichord 

PodeU 

Derwlnski 

Jarman 

Poll 

Devlne 

Johnson,  Calif 
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Preyer.  N.O. 

Price.  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

RallBback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlnol 

Roe  ^^ 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Roioab 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 
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Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

SooU 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slices 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 
Thompson,  Oa. 

NAYS— 0 


Thompson,  V.  1 

Thomson,  Wli 

Thone 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wjrman 
Yates 

Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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Abbltt 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
C\ilver 
Davis,  aa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Dellums 
Dent 


Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Edwards,  La. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Oubser 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Keating 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

McKlnney 

McMillan 


Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mann 

MUler,  Calif. 
Passman 
Pepper 
QuUlen 
Rooney,  Pa. 
RoetenkowskI 
Runnels 
Slsk 
Snyder 
Steele 

Teague,  Tex. 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Zlon 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  followl^ 
pairs. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  jpj. 
Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  B^r. 
McKlnney. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Quba^r. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cluy. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Dpn 
H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Yoving  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  S^r. 
Buchanan. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  AbWtt  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waahln^on  with  Ip' 
Mann. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  I^. 
Orlffln. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  DavU  of  Soujth 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Edwards  |of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  McMillan. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4604)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m    THE    COMMITTEK    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  4604,  with 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today,  H.R.  4604,  is  an  emer- 
gency bill  that  must  be  enacted  If  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  to  con- 
tinue all  of  its  lending  and  guarantee 
programs  after  the  end  of  this  month. 

It  should  be  made  clear  immediately 
that  this  legislation  does  not  authorize 
the  aw>roprlatlon  of  any  funds  for  SEA, 
but  merely  allows  the  agency  to  spend 
funds  it  already  has — in  other  words,  a 
revolving  fund. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  can  have  outstand- 
ing from  its  general  business  loans  and 
investment  funds  only  $2.2  billion.  Once 
it  reaches  that  ceiling  it  must  discon- 
tinue further  operations  until  loan  re- 
payments bring  the  fund  below  the 
ceiling. 

That  loan  ceiling  would  be  Increased 
by  $900  million  under  this  bill,  to  $3.1 
billion.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  the  increase  sought 
today  will  provide  enough  flexibility  to 
carry  the  agency  through  all  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
all  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  bill  received  unanimous  approval 
on  a  record  vote  in  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

The  vote  was  29  for  and  no  votes 
against.  The  Honorable  Robert  Steph- 
ens of  Georgia,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
nmn  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness conducted  hearings  aa.  this  bill.  He, 
too,  will  explain  his  provisions  after  I 
get  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  this  legislation 
is  passed  today,  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen may  be  denied  loans,  because 
the  Small  Business  Administration  will 
shortly  reach  Its  loan  celling.  The  small 
businessmen  will  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
loans  they  need  even  though  the  agency 
will  have  funds  for  such  lending.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 


(Mr.  Smith)  mentioned  something 
about  disaster  loans  and  why  we  did  not 
have  disaster  funds.  The  agency,  8BA, 
usually  lets  the  Congress  know  when  the 
funds  are  absolutely  required  because  of 
disasters.  The  Confess  in  the  past  has 
always  acted  promptly.  In  fawjt,  we  are 
not  late  in  acting  now.  The  truth  is  that 
just  2  or  3  days  ago  this  House  passed  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  and 
supplemental  bills  lend  themselves  to 
appropriations  of  this  type  for  emer- 
gencies. That  bill  provided  for  $265  mil- 
lion for  disaster  relief.  That  bill  went  to 
the  Senate  and  was  passed  there  and 
is  now  on  the  President's  desk.  When- 
ever he  signs  it.  there  will  be  $265  mil- 
lion immediately  available  for  disaster 
reUef. 

It  should  be  made  clear  immediately 
that  this  legislation  does  not  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  any  funds  for  SBA. 
but  merely  allows  the  agency  to  spend 
funds  that  it  already  has.  Under  existing 
law,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
can  have  outstanding  from  its  general 
business  loan  and  investment  fimd  only 
$2.2  billion.  Once  it  reaches  that  ceiling, 
it  must  discontinue  further  operations 
until  loan  repayments  bring  the  fund 
below  the  ceiling.  That  loan  ceiling  would 
be  increased  by  $900  million  to  $3.1  bil- 
lion under  H.R.  4604.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  estimates  that  the 
increase  sought  today  will  provide  enough 
flexibility  to  carry  the  agency  through 
all  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  all  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

While  I  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion, I  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  made  aware  that  the  reason  we 
have  to  take  action  on  an  emergency 
basis  today  is  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  been  extremely  poor  in 
calculating  its  loan  growth.  In  June  of 
1970.  then  SBA  Administrator  Hilary 
Sandoval  wrote  to  me  explaining  that  the 
loan  limitation,  which  at  that  time  was 
$1.9  billion,  would  be  reached  during 
the  summer  of  1971.  However,  only  2 
months  later,  Mr.  Sandoval  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  announced 
that  by  December  1,  1970,  the  ceiling 
would  again  be  reached.  Mr.  Sandoval 
had  miscalculated  by  more  than  6 
months.  This  gross  miscalculation  jeo- 
pardized many  loans  to  small  business- 
men and  resulted  In  a  cutoff  of  loans 
for  several  months. 

When  SBA  testified  on  legislation  to 
raise  the  loan  ceiling  from  $1.9  to  $2.2 
billion,  it  stated  that  the  increase  would 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
program  through  June  30, 1972.  The  new 
the  summer  of  1971.  However,  only  2 
months  when  SBA  annoimced  that  it 
had  altered  its  earlier  projection  and 
that  the  ceiling  would  be  reached  during 
April  or  May  of  1971,  a  miscalculation 
of  more  than  a  year. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
blames  its  miscalculations  on  its  rapid 
loan  growth.  While  this  rapid  loan 
growth  indicates  that  it  is  helping  small 
businessmen,  the  agency  at  the  same 
time  Is  severely  hindering  small  business 
by  its  miscalculations,  which  could  re- 
sult in  loan  cutoffs.  The  new  SBA  Admin- 
istrator, our  former  colleague,  Thomas 
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Eleppe,  has  assured  the  committee  that 
SBA  will  establish  a  better  record  in  its 
forecasts  so  that  we  will  not  be  faced 
with  emergency  legislation  such  as  we 
must  deal  with  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  newspaper 
story  pointed  out  that  the  delinquency 
rate  on  SBA  loans  is  growing  at  a  rather 
substantial  rate.  The  basis  for  this  article 
was  a  March  29, 1971  memorandum  from 
SBA  Administrator  Kleppe  to  all  of  the 
a^ncy  regional  directors,  In  which  he 
pointed  out: 

In  the  past  2  months  our  loans  in  trouble 
Increased  by  $27  million.  Delinquent  loans 
now  total  9,697  accotints,  and  loans  In  liqui- 
dation have  risen  over  the  9,000  case  mark.  In 
sum,  we  have  18,728  accounts  in  scrtovis 
trouble  which  comprise  a  loan  balance  out- 
standing of  $377.1   mlUlon 

As  a  result  of  this  article,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Kleppe,  expressing  my  concern  over  the 
delinquency  increase,  as  well  as  state- 
ments Mr.  Kleppe  made  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  concerning 
loan  losses. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Kleppe,  his  reply,  and 
the  March  29  memorandum. 

While  there  appears  to  be  a  discrep- 
ancy between  the  agency's  figures  and 
those  reported  in  the  newspa^jer,  I  am 
nevertheless  concerned  that  at  the  end  of 
March  of  this  year  nearly  13  percent  of 
all  SBA  loans  were  in  trouble  and  the 
figure  appears  to  be  on  the  incresise. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
must  take  inunedlate  action  to  reverse 
this  trend  and  in  the  next  few  months  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
be  watching  the  performance  of  this 
agency  very  closely  to  make  certain  that 
loan  defaults  begin  to  decrease  rather 
than  to  Increase  at  a  accelerated  pace. 

In  addition,  I  have  asked  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  to  conduct  a  review  of 
the  losses  to  loans  In  the  business  loan 
and  Investment  fund,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  regular  business  Ioeuis,  the 
so-called  "7(a)"  loans.  The  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  is  currently  conducting  a 
review  of  the  loans  In  the  small  business 
Investment  company  field  and,  coupled 
with  the  review  that  I  have  requested,  we 
should  have  a  detailed  picture  of  the  loan 
loss  record  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
4604,  since  this  legislation  is  the  only  hope 
that  small  bsuinessmen  have  of  obtain- 
ing loans  once  the  loan  celling  has  been 
reached. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
U.S.  Government, 
Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C..  Apr.  29. 1971. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

ChaiT-man,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  received 
your  letter  of  April  26,  I  was  reminded  of 
our  recent  visit  when  I  made  It  very  clear 
that  my  management  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  wm  going  to  be  strictly 
above  board  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
3rour  Committee  regarding  information  on 
the  status  of  our  programs — I  have  not 
changed  that  position. 

The  newspaper  article  you  quote  In  your 
letter  of  April  26,  Is  an  unfortunate  example 
of   poor    and    Inaccurate    reporting   and,    I 
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trust,  not  an  attempt  to  embarrass  an 
Agency  that  Is  doing  a  real  Job  of  assisting 
small  btialness.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
these: 

As  of  February  28,  1971,  this  Agency  was 
servicing  144,888  loan  accounts  with  lo«m 
balances  outstanding  of  slightly  over  92,6 
billion.  These  figures  Include  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Companies,  disaster  loans,  and 
all  other  lending  programs  of  this  Agency. 

Of  the  above  loan  accoxints,  18,720  loana 
(12.9%)  were  60  days  or  more  past  due  or 
classified  as  "in  liquidation."  These  accounts 
had  a  loan  balance  outstanding  of  $377.1 
mUlion,  or  14.3%  of  the  portfolio — ^not  the 
29.2%  as  reported. 

As  of  March  31,  1971,  our  total  portfolio 
had  increased  to  148,299  accounts  with  loan 


balances  outstanding  of  slightly  over  $3.7 
bUllon. 

As  ot  March  31,  1971.  19,034  locuis  (13.8%) 
were  60  days  past  due  or  "in  liquidation." 
These  accounts  had  a  loan  balance  outstand- 
ing of  $375.9  mllUon,  or  13.8%  of  our  port- 
folio— a  slight  Improvement  in  the  monetary 
value  of  these  accounts. 

Apparently  the  reporter  applied  a  pounded 
figure  of  19,(XK>  to  the  business  loan  portion 
of  our  portfolio  of  64,101  to  arrive  at  the 
29.2%  rather  than  to  the  proper  total  of 
144,888. 

We  provide  In  Table  I  below,  the  appro- 
priate statistics  for  the  business  loan  por- 
tion of  our  portfolio  as  of  March  31.  1971. 
This  wUl  include  the  three  basic  programs 
in  the  business  loan  area. 


TABLE  l.-BUSINESS  LOAN  PORTFOLIO 
(Dollars  in  mlilionsl 


Total  outstanding 


Total  delinquent 


Percent 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Bu5. 7(a) 48.524  $1,296.3  5,916          J183.6              12.2               14.2 

EOL              :::::::...:::::.. liw  V6.*  3,644       3«.9       22.6        22.0 

DBL-".;.! - 1.810  170.9               105 6^1 5^^ ^3^ 

Total                                         66,471  1,643.6  9,661            228.6              14.0               13.0 

Total  SBA  all  programs 148,299  2,724.1  19.034            375.9              12.8               13.8 


As  to  your  comment  as  to  my  testimony 
before  the  Small  Business  Suboommittee,  I 
must  point  out  that  a  quick  correlation  be- 
tween actual  and  estimated  loss  figures  and 
delinquency  rates  is  dlfflctilt  at  best.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this: 

First  and  most  important  Is  the  fact  of 
restaration  to  currency  either  from  delin- 
quency or  from  the  "In  liquidation"  classi- 
fication. It  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  to 
Icnow  that,  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal  year,  624  loan  accounts  with 
loan  values  of  $16.2  million  have  been 
worked  out  and  returned  from  liquidation  to 
normal  servicing.  We  are  very  proud  of  this 
accomplishment  which  we  believe  to  be  pos- 
itive action  m  fulfillment  of  our  mutual  ob- 
jectives. 

Second,  there  Is  the  matter  of  recovery 
from  loans  which  ultimately  are  subjected 
to  liquidation  action.  Dtiring  the  past  nine 
months,  in  our  three  business  loan  programs 
cited  above,  we  have  completed  action  on 
1,504  accounts.  These  accounts  had  a  loan 
balance  outstanding  of  $27.1  million,  against 
which  recoveries  totaled  $20.1  million,  a  re- 
covery rate  of  74%.  For  all  programs,  we 
have  completed  liquidation  action  on  2,310 
accounts  with  loan  balances  totaling  $41.6 
million.  Our  recovery  amounted  to  $23  mU- 
lion or  66%  of  balances  due. 

However,  I  would  like  to  place  in  proper 
context  the  quotation  In  your  letter  "actual 
and  estimated  losses  as  a  percentage  of  total 
disbursements  were  2.37  percent."  The  fore- 
going was  my  answer  to  a  direct  question 
concerning  only  loss  ratios  In  the  guaran- 
teed portion,  of  our  7(a)  business  loan  pro- 
gram through  FY  1970.  I  believe  the  record 
is   particularly   clear   on   this   point. 

Now,  as  to  my  concern  for  the  condition 
of  our  loan  portfolio — my  concern  is  real 
and  It  Is  my  Intent  to  take  the  necessary 
actions  to  correct  the  situation.  Our  delin- 
quency is  too  high  and  needs  attention  and 
I  have  directed  the  regional  directors  to  take 
corrective  action. 

Under  our  deferment  policy,  we  are  aver- 
aging 396  deferments  per  month  so  far  In  the 
fiscal  year  of  1971.  This  compares  with  an 
average  monthly  deferment  in  fiscal  year 
1970  or  357.  Even  with  our  stepped  up  em- 
phasis and  activity,  we  know  that  a  large 
number  of  these  deferments  will  ultimately 
end  up  in  the  delinquency  file. 

We  are  emphasizing  an  intensified  loan 
administration  function  that  embodies   an 


early  warning  system  and  a  continuing  con- 
tact with  the  borrower  during  periods  of 
stress.  In  addition,  we  have  created  an  Office 
of  Portfolio  Review,  similar  to  a  bank  ex- 
amining staff,  that  makes  lu-depth  reviews 
of  each  field  office  portfolio  so  that  we  can 
anticipate  futxire  problems  and  evaluate  pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

With  the  large  growth  in  our  total  loan 
portfolio.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  one 
of  two  choices  if  our  delinquencies  and 
liquidations  are  not  going  to  run  right  off  the 
chart.  The  first  would  be  a  rather  substantial 
Increase  In  our  personnel  to  work  on  loan 
servicing  and  collecting.  The  second  would 
be  a  general  tightening  down  on  criteria  for 
loan  eligibility  at  the  time  the  loans  are 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  always  be  pleased  to 
discuss  any  matter  regarding  our  Agency  In 
full  detail  with  you.  The  increased  statutory 
limitations  to  which  you  referred  In  your 
letter  as  being  under  consideration  are  vital 
to  our  abUity  to  service  the  smaU  business 
community.  I  certainly  hope  that  with  this 
further  explanation  and  understanding,  you 
wlU  move  this  legislation  to  the  floor  and 
seek  Its  passage  so  we  wont  have  to  abut 
down  much  of  our  work.  Our  efforts  should 
not  be  retarded  because  of  less  than  factual 
representation  in  the  press. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe, 

Adminittrator. 

Small  Bttsiness  AsMiNisTRATioir, 

Washington,  DC.  March  29, 1971. 
Atten. :  Associate  Administrator  lot  Financial 

Assistance. 
To :  All  Regional  Directors. 
Subject:  Trouble  Loan  Portfolio. 

One  of  the  missions  of  this  Agency  is  to 
generate  a  successful  small  business  corps 
which  will  continue  to  be  a  provider  of  goods 
and  services  for  all  Americans.  I  regard  the 
Agency's  leading  activity  and  its  folloiw-on 
loan  servicing  to  be  equally  significant  ele- 
ments of  this  objective. 

In  examining  policies  and  procedures  In 
support  of  this  mission,  I  have  reviewed  the 
phUoeophy  of  locm  administration  as  defined 
in  Concept  Papers  No.  1  and  No.  2,  dated 
August  12,  1970,  and  August  19,  1970,  re- 
spectively. I  firmly  endorse  the  concept  and 
the  activities  of  this  Agency  In  providing 
"full  service  support"  to  small  bualnees  loan 
recipients. 
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That  this  concept  has  not  yet  been  fully 
Implemented  Is  evidenced  by  the  determina- 
tion of  our  loan  portfolio.  In  the  past  two 
months  our  loans  in  trouble  increased  by 
827  million.  Delinquent  loans  now  total  9.697 
accounts,  and  loans  In  liquidation  have  risen 
over  the  9,000  case  mark.  In  sum,  we  have 
18.728  accounts  In  serious  trouble  which 
comprise  a  loan  balance  outstanding  of 
♦377.1  million.  This  Is  a  cause  of  extreme 
concern  to  me.  It  must  be  reversed  by  positive 
action. 

I  am  aware  that  a  continuing  portfolio 
Improvement  program  and  increased  loan 
servicing  activity  will,  in  some  locations, 
place  unreasonable  biirdens  upon  existing 
loan  administration  staffs.  Accordingly.  I 
am  directing  you  to  review  your  region- 
wide  resource  allocation  with  a  view  toward 
strengthening  the  loan  administration  func- 
tion, in  order  to  reverse  the  deterioration  in 
our  loan  portfolio  and  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives envisioned  In  the  loan  administration 
concept  paper  series. 

I  understand  that  you  were  recently  re- 
quested by  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Financial  Assistance  to  review  your  personal 
requirements.  Please  consider  this  as  an  ex- 
tension of  that  request. 

I  expect  that  you  will  take  this  opportunity 
to  advise  him  as  to  adjustments  being  ac- 
complished within  your  region  to  fill  this 
need. 

In  this  same  regard,  I  am  directing  that  a 
review  be  made  of  Central  OflBce  resources. 
When  vacancies  occur,  every  consideration 
will  be  given  to  reallocation  of  these  person- 
nel spaces  to  Held  activity  In  support  of  the 
Loan  Administration  function. 

If  the  proper  emphasis  is  placed  on  this 
element  of  our  Financial  Assistance  program, 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  not  only  upgrade 
OUT  loan  portfolio  but,  more  Importantly, 
provide  the  small  business  community  with 
an  Increasingly  effective  p>artner  for  progress. 
I  know  I  can  count  on  your  personal  atten- 
tion and  full  support  to  assure  appropriate 
resiilts  in  this  effort. 

Thoicas  S.  Kleppe, 

Administrator. 

April  26.  1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kleppt, 

Administrator,   Small   Business   Administra' 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  Kleppe:  The  disclosures  in  the 
April  23  issue  of  the  Washington  Dally  News 
that  nearly  30  percent  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  were  In  danger  of  going 
Into  default  Is.  of  course,  very  disturbing  to 
me. 

This  dlsclostire  is  startling,  especially  in 
the  light  of  your  testimony  before  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  only  four  days  prior 
to  the  news  story.  At  that  time  you  told  the 
subcommittee  that  "actual  and  estimated 
losses  as  a  percentage  of  total  disbursements  j 
were  1.57  percent  and  actual  estimated  and, 
projected  losses  as  p>ercentage  of  total  dis- 
bursements were  2.37  percent."  There  Is,  of 
course,  a  wide  discrepancy  in  yoiir  figures  and 
those  contained  In  the  newspaper  article. 

The  newspap>er  article  appears  to  have 
been  baaed  rather  on  a  memorandum  which 
you  sent  to  all  regional  directors  on  March  29. 
According  to  the  article,  you  noted  that 
there  was  "a  continuing  deterioration  oT  our 
loan  portfolio."  You  also  stated  that  this 
matter  was  a  cause  for  "grave  concern."  How- 
ever, during  your  appearance  before  the 
Small  Bvislness  Subcomn[ilttee  which  came 
after  your  memorandum,  you  gave  the  ap- 
pearance that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  loan  repayment  situation  at  your  agency. 

The  legislation  that  would  increase  the 
SBA  loan  celling  from  92.2  billion  to  83.1 
billion,  H.R.  4604,  will  probably  go  to  the 
House  floor  in  the  near  future.  However.  In 
good  conscience  I  cannot  take  this  bill  to 
the  floor  unless  your  agency  Is  able  to  ade- 
quately explain  the  difference  between  the 
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figures  In  your  memorandum  and  those  In 
your  testimony,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for 
the  high  loan  p>ercent8ige  problems  and 
what  action  is  being  taken  to  correct  thes<> 
situations. 

One  of  the  problems  that  this  Committee 
has  had  with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  the  past  has  been  its  reluctance  to 
present  the  Committee  with  meaningful  In- 
formation and  to  respond  to  questions  In  a 
direct  manner.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
policy  win  not  be  continued  under  your  ad- 
ministration and  that  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  memorandum  figures  and  the 
testimony  figures  can  be  adequately  ex- 
plained. 

Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman,  Chairman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  is  one  that  really  involves  no 
controversy.  It  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee unanimously.  The  committee  sup- 
ports the  activities  that  this  will  under- 
write. I  think  that  we  all  share  part  of 
the  blame  for  not  doing  these  things 
earlier.  The  shortage  of  funds  was  called 
to  our  attention  a  number  of  months 
ago,  and  we  could  have  acted  earlier  than 
we  did  as  a  committee.  There  is  criticism 
of  the  agency  in  the  report.  The  agency 
deserves  some  criticism,  but  also  Con- 
gress itself  did  not  act  with  dispatch 
in  the  way  it  could  have  on  this  matter 
which  was  all  foreseen  a  number  of 
months  ago.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  unanimously  supported 
affirmative  action  on  this  bill  and  the  re- 
port shows  clearly  the  background  and 
the  full  reasoning  behind  the  affirma- 
tive vote  on  it,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary to  put  anything  further  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

WiLLMMS » . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4604.  This  legislation 
is  urgently  needed.  As  is  explained  in 
the  report,  this  bill  does  not  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  any  additional  money. 
Rather,  it  simply  increases  the  lending 
ceiling  of  the  SBA  from  $2.2  billion  to 
$3.1  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  stated,  the  agency  can  be  subject 
to  some  criticism  for  not  coming  to  us 
sooner  for  this  authorization  to  increase 
the  lending  ceiling.  However,  I  do  want 
to  say  that  the  reason  the  timing  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was  off 
is  because  they  are  doing  the  job  that 
they  were  appointed  to  do;  namely, 
making  more  loans  to  more  small  busi- 
nesses in  an  effort  to  keep  these  small 
businesses  healthy  economically  and  to 
shore  up  our  economy. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
pass  this  bill  today.  It  is  an  excellent 
bUl.     

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia  ( Mr. 
Stephens). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
newly  appointed  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business   Subcommittee   of   the   House 


TSanking  Committee,  I  strongly  support 
H.R.  4604  and  urge  the  House  to  pass 
the  legislation. 

In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  concern- 
ing the  funding  of  this  legislation,  let  me 
assure  Members  of  the  House  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  authorization  or  appro- 
priation connected  with  this  bill.  This 
section  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  used 
as  a  check  on  the  lending  activities  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  It 
was  placed  in  the  act  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress would  have  a  periodic  review  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  so 
that  the  agency  would  not  get  too  ex- 
tended without  congressional  approval. 

Thus,  while  the  agency  might  have 
funds  to  lend,  it  could  not  make  the  loans 
unless  it  was  below  the  ceiling.  Once 
the  ceiling  was  reached,  SBA,  would 
have  to  come  to  Congress  to  get  addi- 
tional authority  for  lending.  When  this 
safeguard  was  placed  in  the  act.  SBA 
was  engaged  primarily  in  direct  lend- 
ing and  did  very  little  in  the  way  of 
guaranty  loans.  However,  in  recent  years, 
it  has  moved  away  from  the  direct  loan 
program,  a  situation  which  I  hope  will  be 
reversed,  toward  the  guarantee  route. 
Since  SBA's  exposure  under  the  guaran- 
tee route  is  greater  than  it  would  be 
under  the  direct  loan  program,  the  safe- 
guards contained  in  the  loan  ceiling  are 
not  as  dramatically  important  as  they 
were  under  the  direct  loan  programs,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  legislation  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  to  alter  the  loan  ceil- 
ing arrangement  so  that  we  are  not  faced 
with  emergency  legislation  on  such  a 
frequent  basis. 

At  the  present  time,  the  loan  ceiling  is 
set  at  $2.2  billion.  This  legislation  would 
increase  that  amount  to  $3.1  billion,  pro- 
viding new  lending  authority  of  $900 
million.  Once  again,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  only  authority  to  lend 
money  that  the  agency  has  and  that  it 
does  not  provide  any  additional  funds 
for  the  agency. 

Unless  the  legislation  is  enacted  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  SBA  will  have  to 
discontinue  most  of  its  lending  programs 
and  its  guarantee  programs.  While  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Congress  that  this 
situation  has  arisen,  the  Job,  neverthe- 
less, falls  to  this  body  to  make  certain 
that  the  small  businessman  does  not  suf- 
fer. The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  not  been  accurate  in  its  forecasts 
of  loan  ceilings  and,  therefore,  the  agen- 
cy has  placed  the  Congress  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  act  on  this  legislation 
on  an  emergency  basis.  Less  than  a  year 
ago,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
requested  a  similar  ceiling  increase  since 
it  had  reached  the  then  ceiling  of  $1.9 
bUUon.  At  that  time,  SBA  felt  that  the 
new  ceiling  would  be  adequate  imtil  the 
end  of  1972.  Now,  however,  that  estimate 
has  gone  out  of  the  window. 

When  the  new  SBA  Administrator,  our 
former  colleague,  Tom  Kleppe,  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee,  he  assured  us 
that  in  the  future  SBA  would  provide 
better  estimates  of  ceiling  limitations  so 
that  we  would  not  be  in  the  emergency 
situation  that  we  face  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4604  was  reported 
unanimously  from  the  subcommittee  to 
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the  full  conunittee  and  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  full  committee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  29  to  0.  In  view  of 
this  wide  support  for  the  legislation,  I 
urge  its  immediate  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude,  I 
have  a  request  from  the  Honorable  Joe 
EviNS  of  Tennessee,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  to  the  effect  that  be- 
cause he  was  detained,  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  commendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  who  has  re- 
signed from  the  permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  take  note  of  the  res- 
ignation of  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  initial  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  was  established  as  the  result  of 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  which 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  Patman 
in  1941.  He  has  served  continuously  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  for  many 
years  was  its  distinguished  chairman. 

There  has  been  no  greater  fighter  for 
the  Nation's  small  businessman  thtm 
Representative  Patman.  As  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  he 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against 
big  business'  unfair  practice  against  the 
small  businessmen  of  this  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  on  Banking 
and  Currency  which  has  legislative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, he  has  always  been  a  lead- 
er in  the  crusade  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  interests  of  small  business  and  to  ex- 
pand its  impact  on  the  Nation's  economy. 
Even  today  he  is  sponsoring  and  support- 
ing legislation  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the 
amount  and  number  of  small  business 
loans. 

The  Nation's  small  business  commu- 
nity owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
years  of  service  in  their  interest  and  I 
know  that  his  departure  from  the  com- 
mittee as  a  Member  will  in  noways  reduce 
his  continuing  interest  in  and  support  of 
American  small  business. 

I  know  that  the  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  his  great  knowl- 
edge and  background  in  this  field  and 
I  am  sure  that  we  can  count  on  him  for 
his  continuing  guidance  and  counsel. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  one 
bold  stroke  18  years  ago,  Congress  en- 
acted a  new  law  creating  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  thereby  added 
three  major  new  dimensions  to  the  way 
of  life  for  millions  of  small  businessmen 
across  the  Nation. 

First,  it  established  for  the  first  time 
a  Federal  agency  exclusively  designed  to 
champion  their  cause. 

Second,  it  created  a  reservoir  and  a 
clearinghouse  for  valuable  information. 

Third,  it  provided  a  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  tailor  made  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  the  small  business 
sector. 

Suddenly  doors  which  had  been  closed 


to  the  small  businessmEin  for  more  than 
100  years  began  to  open.  And  new  doors 
leading  to  new  concepts,  new  Ideas,  and 
new  frontiers  are  now  being  opened  daily 
for  him  in  every  segment  of  our  economy. 

In  keeping  with  the  intent  expressed 
in  that  law,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  not  only  an  obligation  but 
a  mandate  to  help  small  business  sur- 
vive, grow  and  prosper. 

The  wisdom  of  that  1953  law  creating 
SBA  is  recognized  the  world  over  and  is 
looked  upon  today  as  a  milestone  in  this 
country's  economic  progress  and  devel- 
opment. 

Stated  perhaps  in  its  simplest  terms, 
the  goal  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  to  help  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves  alone  in  the  rough-and-tum- 
ble arena  of  competitive  enterprise. 

In  other  words,  SBA  strives  mightly  to 
build  the  right  kind  of  muscle  in  the 
right  places  at  the  right  time  so  the 
small  businessman  can  fight  his  own 
battles  in  the  marketplace. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  a  lend- 
ing agency,  a  procurement  and  manage- 
ment assistance  agency — not  a  welfare 
institution. 

It  is  the  longest  bridge  in  the  coun- 
try linking  the  small  businessman  to  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

And  since  there  are  more  than  5  mil- 
lion small  businesses  in  the  Nation,  that 
bridge  must  carry  a  heavy  burden  day 
after  day  under  severe  rush-hour  traffic 
conditions. 

To  do  this  job  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently, it  must  have  adequate  fimds. 

The  proposed  legislation  now  before  us 
would  increase  to  $3.1  billion  the  current 
ceiling  of  $2.2  billion  on  SBA's  loans, 
guarantees,  obligations,  or  commitments 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  from  its  business  loan  and  invest- 
ment fund. 

This  most  important  fund  is  the  fuel 
which  drives  the  motor  of  SBA's  far- 
reaching  business  loan  program. 

It  is  this  same  fund  that  helps  to 
strengthen  the  competitive  fiber  of  the 
small  business  community  throughout 
the  country. 

It  provides  much  needed  assistance  to 
small  firms  threatened  with  substantial 
economic  injury  as  a  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral bulldozer  in  construction  projects. 

It  is  the  source  of  funds  to  help  busi- 
ness people  who  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  imported  goods. 

It  is  used  in  SBA's  program  to  obta'n 
prime  contracts  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  offering  sub- 
contracts to  small  firms. 

It  is  also  used  to  provide  opportunities 
for  small  businessmen  who  are  socially 
or  economically  disadvantaged. 

We  are  therefore  in  an  emergency 
situation  because  SBA  will  reach  its  cur- 
rent limitation  of  $2.2  billion  by  the  end 
of  May  1971. 

This  emergency  developed  after  legis- 
lation was  enacted  in  December  of  1970 
which  established  the  current  limitation. 

But  this  ceiling  was  actually  based 
upon  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  level 
and  upon  projections  at  the  same  rate 
for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972.  The  esti- 


mated total  for  each  of  these  3  years 
was  $705  million. 

However,  SBA's  current  approved  bud- 
get plan  for  fiscal  year  1971  contains  a 
level  of  over  $1  billion  in  loans  app-oved. 

This  increase  in  loan  approvals  is 
primarily  due  to  a  tremendous  surge  of 
fictivity  in  SBA's  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Guaranteed  business  loans  from  fiscal 
year  1971  were  originally  projected  at 
$500  million.  But  current  projections 
place  this  figure  above  the  $750  million 
mark  and  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1972  is  over  $850  million. 

Unless  H.R.  4604  is  enacted  before  the 
current  limitation  is  reached,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  agency  to  curtail  loan 
approvals. 

The  new  ceiling  will  permit  the  agency 
to  continue  approving  loans  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  all 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens), 
our  distinguished  colleague,  for  the  ex- 
peditious manner  in  which  he  handled 
the  reporting  of  this  bill  out  of  the  sub- 
committee which  he  chairs  and  through 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Williams)  in  commending 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
his  very  fast  action  and  very  thorough 
action  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  predict  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
long-needed  legislation  to  benefit  small 
business  will  receive  intensive  consider- 
ation. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  4604 
which  would  increase  the  outstanding 
loan  ceiling  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  only  half  a  loaf, 
though.  Legislation  is  desperately  needed 
to  revitalize  the  SBA  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  our  subcommittee 
hearing  on  April  19,  1971,  small  busi- 
nessmen from  deficit  capital  areas,  such 
as  Mississippi,  really  do  not  benefit  from 
the  SBA  guaranteed  loan  program.  So  we 
have  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  us  if  we  are 
to  render  real  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness— the  backbone  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  missed  the  earlier  vote 
on  the  rule  on  H.R.  4604  because  my 
plane  from  Mississippi  was  late  arriving. 
I  favored  the  rule  and  would  have  voted 
for  it  had  I  arrived  at  the  Capitol  on 
time. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4604  which 
is  presently  before  us.  This  bill  would  in- 
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crease  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  loanE, 
guarantees,  and  other  obligations  V 
commitments  which  may  be  outstandiijg 
at  any  one  time  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Business  Loan  smd  In- 
vestment Fund.  The  bill  would  increase 
the  present  ceiling  of  $2.2  billion  to  $3  1 
billion.  I 

This  increase  will  affect  SBA's  regular 
business?  loan  program,  the  displaced 
business  loan  program,  the  trade  adjust- 
ment loan  program,  the  prime  contract 
program  and  loans  made  under  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
SBA  estimates  that  this  increase  will  en- 
able it  to  operate  these  programs  throu^ 
June  30,  1972.  \ 

I  feel  it  is  important  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed  quickly  so  that  no  sm^ll 
businessman  will  be  denied  the  help  al- 
ready authorized  by  Congress.  I  belieTe 
that  we  must  provide  enough  money  $o 
that  every  deserving  small  businessman 
can  be  helped. 

The  Federal  Government  made  a  m^- 
jor  effort  to  express  its  understanding 
and  intention  to  help  small  business 
when  in  1953  it  created  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  by  combining  tke 
Defense  Plants  Act  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation. 

While  SBA  is  not  the  only  tool  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  aid  small  business,  it  |is 
the  symbol  of  the  Government's  intent 
and  does  contain  the  vast  majority  of  di- 
rect aid  programs. 

Just  as  important,  in  my  opinion,  lis 
the  fact  that  SBA  lends  its  assistance  to 
all  Americans — be  they  white,  black,  br 
brown.  And  there  the  record  speaks  dra- 
matically: During  the  first  9  months  df 
this  fiscal  year,  SBA's  assistance  to  min- 
orities has  increased  by  25  percent  ovjer 
the  comparable  period  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  1 

And  the  record  also  shows  that  othjer 
Americans — those  beset  by  natural  dfe- 
sisters  such  as  the  recent  earthquake  in 
California — are  turning  to  SBA  to  help 
themselves  dig  out  smd  repair  not  oqly 
their  businesses  but  their  homes, 
churches,  and  schools  sorely  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  tornado^, 
floods,  and  hurricanes. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  as 
President  Nixon  said:  \ 

Sm&U  business  la  not  and  never  has  b«jen 
a  small  matter  In  our  national  llXe.  j 

That  this  Is  SO — that  this  must  Re- 
main—is  vividly  inscribed  in  SBA's  rec- 
ord book:  to  meet  the  population  explo- 
sion, SBA  is  currently  making  mOre 
loans,  for  more  dollars,  than  ever  bef(ire 
in  Its  history.  This  must  continue  and  we 
here  in  the  House  must  raise  SBA's  loan 
ceiling  to  meet  this  challenge.  And  ple$se 
remember,  I  said  loan  ceiling;  not:  a 
handout.  And  that  is  the  American  w»ay 
of  life. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  im- 
portant legislation  regarding  the  futilre 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration!  is 
now  pending  before  the  House.  I  refer)  to 
H.R.  4804  which  would  increase  to  $S.l 
billion  the  current  ceiling  of  $2.2  billjon 
on  the  Small  Business  Administratioh's 
loans,  guarantees,  obligations,  or  copi- 
mitments  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  from  its  business  loan  afnd 
Investment  fund. 


This  fund  is  the  backbone,  the  mus- 
cle, and  the  lifeblood  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  business  loan  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  used  to  bolster  and  strengthen 
small  business  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
It  helps  insure  that  they  will  grow  and 
prosper. 

It  is  used  to  help  small  firms  that  are 
faced  with  economic  injury  because  of 
federally  financed  urban  renewal  or  high- 
way projects. 

This  fund  can  be  drawn  upon  to  help 
small  firms  suffering  economic  loss  be- 
cause of  imports. 

It  is  used  to  help  small  firms  obtain 
sid)contracts  from  prime  Government 
contractors. 

Finally,  the  fund  is  vital  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  small  businessmen  who 
are  socially  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  request  for  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  limitation  is  an  emergency  re- 
quest. It  must  be  approved  quickly  for 
without  it  SBA  will  soon  be  unable  to 
continue  providing  financial  help  to  small 
business. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  emer- 
gency developed  after  legislation  was 
enacted  in  December  of  1970  which  es- 
tablished the  current  $2.2  billion  limita- 
tion. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  limitation  of  $2.2 
billion  was  based  upon  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  level  and  upon  projections  at 
the  same  rate  for  fiscal  year  1971  and 
1972.  It  was  at  that  time  estimated  that 
the  total  for  each  of  these  3  years 
was  $705  million. 

It  now  turns  out  that  these  estimates 
were  too  low.  SBA's  current  approved 
budget  plan  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  at  a 
level  of  over  $1  billion  in  approved  loans. 

It  is  reassuring  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  also  be  reassuring  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  know  that  this  in- 
crease Is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  a 
tremendous  increase  in  SBA's  guaranteed 
loan  program. 

SBA  figures  show  that  guaranteed 
business  loans  for  fiscal  year  1971  were 
originally  projected  at  $500  million.  New 
projections  now  place  this  estimate  at 
more  than  $750  million  find  the  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1972  is  over  $850  million. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
expects  to  reach  its  current  ceiling  limi- 
tation of  $2.2  billion  by  the  end  of  May 
1971. 

Unless  H.R.  4604  is  enacted  before  then, 
SBA  will  be  virtually  out  of  loan  fimds. 
We  cannot  let  this  happen. 

With  the  new  ceiling,  SBA  should  be 
able  to  continue  approving  loans  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  all 
of  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
month  when  President  Nixon  proclaimed 
the  week  of  May  16-22  as  Small  Business 
Week,  he  said  that  "19  U.S.  firms  in  20 
are  small  businesses."  These  firms,  he 
continued,  "do  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  total  volume  of  sales  and  one-third 
of  all  manufacturing." 

All  of  this  in  a  nation  founded  on  the 
principle  of  independent  enterprise.  All 
of  this  as  this  industrial  Nation  reaches 
the  $1  trillion  mark  in  gross  national 
product. 


Yet — the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion which  aids  and  coimsels  our 
54200,000-plus  small  businesses — needs 
some  help  itself  to  help  our  small 
businesses. 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  SBA's  Adminis- 
trator, is  asking  us  to  raise  the  ceiling  on 
SBA's  revolving  fimd  from  $2.2  billion  to 
$3.1  billion. 

Why?  To  help  small  businesses  with 
loans,  guarantees,  management  assist- 
ance, and  aid  in  securing  a  fair  share  of 
Government  contracts. 

This  increase  is  $900  million.  In  a  $1 
trillion  economy,  you  say,  this  is  a  trifling 
amount.  But  to  small  businesses  every- 
where, this  additional  $900  million  will 
enable  SBA  to  do  what  Congress  author- 
ized back  in  1953  when  it  established 
SBA:  The  fimdamental  purposes  of  SBA 
are  to  aid,  coimsel,  assist,  and  protect  the 
interests  of  small  business;  insure  that 
small  business  concerns  receive  a  fair 
proportion  of  Government  purchases, 
contracts,  and  subcontracts,  as  well  as 
the  sales  of  Government  property;  make 
loans  to  small  business  concerns.  State 
and  local  development  companies,  and 
the  victims  of  disaster;  license,  regulate, 
and  make  loans  to  small  business  invest- 
ment companies;  and  improve  the  man- 
agement skills  of  small  business  owners, 
potential  owners,  and  managers. 

That  is  a  large  order  but  SBA  has  been 
doing  it.  Last  fall,  it  ran  out  of  money. 
Today,  it  is  asking  for  a  new  loan  ceiling 
of  $3.1  billion  instead  of  the  present  ceil- 
ing of  $2.2  billion. 

SBA  needs  this  authority;  small  busi- 
nesses everywhere  need  the  help.  After 
all,  the  American  tradition  of  free  enter- 
prise is  as  old  as  our  society  itself  and 
all  small  businessmen — be  they  white, 
black,  or  brown — need  to  know  that  this 
tradition  will  be  maintained  if  they  go  to 
SBA  for  assistance. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  to  increase  the  outstanding 
loan  ceiling  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. In  my  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  legislation  be  approved  by 
the  Congress  so  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  program  of  financial 
assistance  can  be  continued. 

As  it  has  been  pointed  out,  this  bill 
would  increase  from  $2.2  billion  to  $3.1 
billion  the  amount  of  total  loans,  includ- 
ing loan  guarantees,  which  may  be  out- 
standing in  the  SBA  loan  and  investment 
fund  program. 

From  time  to  time,  the  loan  ceiling 
for  this  program  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  Congress  and  has  been  increased  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  another  one  of  these  oc- 
casions and  the  present  legislation  is 
overwhelmingly  favored  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  need  for  it.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  has  justified  the 
increase  in  the  loan  ceiling.  The  agency 
has  indicated  that  within  a  short  time  it 
will  reach  its  present  $2.2  billion  ceiUng. 
Unless  this  legislation  is  agreed  to,  the 
SBA  will  have  to  cease  its  lending  and 
guarantee  programs  imtil  its  revolving 
fund  is  replenished  to  support  additional 
activity. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  what  is  in- 
volved here  does  not  mean  the  authori- 
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zation  of  additional  funds  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Since  the 
agency  makes  very  few  direct  loans,  its 
obligations  in  the  lending  program  are 
in  the  form  of  guarantees.  We  can  con- 
gratulate the  agency  for  the  excellence 
of  the  repayment  record  in  the  guaran- 
teed lo€in  program.  Such  guarantees, 
however,  are  counted  against  the  loan 
ceiling  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
case  for  direct  loans.  So  long  as  the  SBA 
is  required  to  charge  guaranteed  loans 
against  the  ceiling,  legislation  of  this 
type  is  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  today  to 
support  this  legislation  so  that  the  SBA 
can  continue  the  great  work  it  is  doing  to 
assist  the  small  business  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4604, 
which  would  increase  the  outstanding 
loan  ceiling  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Congress  last  year  enacted  historic 
legislation  designed  to  lessen  the  econom- 
ic impact  that  a  natural  disaster  might 
have  on  a  community,  a  business,  and  a 
homeowner.  This  legislation,  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970— (Public  Law  91- 
606) — provides  for  the  financial  relief  of 
communities  hit  by  natural  disasters, 
some  provisions  of  which  Include  funds 
for  debris  removal,  temporary  housing 
assistance  for  individuals,  small  business 
disaster  loans,  food  coupon  assistance, 
and  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Members  of  a  special  investigation 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  immediately  following  the 
earthquake  disaster  that  hit  Los  Angeles, 
surveyed  the  devastated  areas,  received 
briefings  on  the  extent  of  the  damage, 
held  hearings  on  the  events,  and  assured 
the  ofBcials  involved,  and  the  citizens 
who  suffered  such  damage  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  deeply  concerned 
with  their  plight  and  resolved  our  desire 
to  extend  a  strong  helping  hand. 

To  aid  the  homeowner,  and  the  busi- 
nessman in  getting  back  on  their  feet, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making 
available  long-term,  low-interest  loans. 
Under  Public  Law  91-606,  the  Small 
Business  Administrator: 

May  grant  any  loan  for  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  replacement  of  property  damaged,  or 
destroyed,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
reqiilred  financial  aselst&nce  Is  otherwise 
available  from  private  sources  .  .  .  may.  In 
the  case  of  the  total  destruction  or  substan- 
tial property  damage  of  a  home  or  business 
concern,  refinance  any  mortgage  or  other 
liens  outstanding  against  the  destroyed  or 
damaged  property  If  such  property  Is  to  be 
repaired,  rehabilitated,  or  replaced,  except 
that  the  amount  refinanced  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  physical  loss  sustained. 

As  you  know,  congressional  actions 
sometimes  become  ensnarled  in  bureau- 
cratic redtape,  and  our  programs  are  not 
carried  out  as  we  intendea.  Nowhere  does 
this  appear  to  be  more  evident  than  in 
the  SBA's  administration  of  their  duties 
under  Public  Law  91-606. 

The  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  March  29,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration stated : 


The  current  estimate  of  the  damages 
caused  by  this  disaster  ( Calif omU  earth- 
quake) Indicates  that  SBA  will  be  required 
to  approve  loans  In  the  neighborhood  of  $342 

million. 

As  of  May  3,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  had  approved 
only  one-sixth  of  the  loans  totaling  $38 
million. 

At  this  rate  of  approval,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  be  proces- 
sing disaster  loans  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half,  in  order  to  loan  the  fuU  $242  mU- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  victims  of  the 
February  9  California  earthquake  need 
immediate  relief.  Many  loan  applicants 
would  be  quite  frustrated  at  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  by  October  1972. 

I  call  upon  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  cut  the  redtape  and 
greatly  speed  up  the  process,  and  if  they 
cannot  then  I  suggest  that  Congress 
step  in  and  make  some  changes  to  re- 
lieve the  bottleneck  that  has  occurred 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  legisla- 
tion proposed  in  H.R.  4604  would  in- 
crease to  $3.1  billion  the  current  ceiling 
of  $2.2  billion  on  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's loans,  guarantees,  obliga- 
tions or  commitments  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  from  its 
business  loan  and  investment  fund. 

This  fund  is  the  backbone,  the  muscle, 
and  the  life  blood  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  far-reaching  business 
loan  program. 

It  is  used  to  bolster  and  strengthen  the 
small  business  community  throughout 
the  Nation. 

It  is  used  to  provide  assistance  to  small 
firms  threatened  with  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
bulldozer  in  construction  projects. 

It  is  used  to  help  business  concerns  ad- 
versely affected  by  imported  goods. 

It  is  used  in  SBA's  program  to  obtain 
prime  contracts  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  offering  sub- 
contracts to  small  firms. 

It  is  also  used  to  provide  opportunities 
for  small  businessmen  who  are  socially 
or  economically  disadvantaged. 

The  requested  increase  in  the  ceiling 
limitation  is  an  emergency  request. 

This  emergency  developed  after  legis- 
lation was  enacted  in  December  of  1970 
which  established  the  current  $2.2  bilUon 
limitation. 

But  this  limitation  was  actually  based 
upon  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  level 
and  upon  projections  at  the  same  rate 
for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972.  The  esti- 
mated total  for  each  of  these  3  years  was 
$705  million. 

However,  SBA's  current  approved 
budget  plan  for  fiscal  year  1971  contains 
a  level  of  over  $1  billion  in  loans  ap- 
proved. 

This  increase  in  loan  approvals  is  pri- 
marily due  to  a  tremendous  surge  of  ac- 
tivity in  SBA's  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Guaranteed  business  loans  from  fiscal 
year  1971  were  originally  projected  at 
$500  million.  Current  projections  place 
this  figure  above  the  $750  million  mark 
and  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
over  $850  million. 


It  is  Ukely  that  SBA  will  reach  the 
current  limitation  of  $2.2  billion  by  the 
end  of  May  1971. 

It  will  then  become  necessary  for  the 
Agency  to  curtail  loan  approvals,  imless 
HJl.  4604  is  enacted  before  that  time. 

The  new  ceiling  will  permit  the  Agency 
to  continue  approving  loans  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  all 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  small  businesses  axe  more 
than  just  important  to  the  American 
economy — they  are  absolutely  essential 
to  its  health  and  well-being. 

Beyond  that,  I  believe  they  are  critical 
to  the  individual  and  the  country  as  one 
of  the  last  constructive  outlets  for  cour- 
age and  creativity.  Small  business  owner- 
ship also  represents  an  attractive  alter- 
native at  a  time  in  our  history  when 
size  has  become  suspect  and  "doing  your 
own  thing"  a  desirable  occupation. 

In  addition,  many  scientists  and  engi- 
neers jettisoned  in  the  conversion  of  the 
economy,  have  turned  to  small  business 
ovraership  as  a  restorative.  Because  of 
their  backgrounds  and  knowledge  they 
can  make  a  contribution  and  should  be 
courted  as  new  constituents  of  Federal 
small  business  programs. 

We  all  know  how  vital  have  been  the 
activities  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  encouraging  and  assisting 
the  growth  and  development  of  thou- 
sands of  Americsm  small  businesses. 
Many  would  never  have  come  into  being 
or  would  have  died  on  the  vine  without 
SBA. 

Unless  we  approve  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  SBA 
loans,  guarantees,  and  obligations,  how- 
ever, an  excellent  and  wholesome  pro- 
gram will  be  seriously  hamstrung.  And 
the  coimtry  will  be  the  poorer. 

The  new  Administrator  of  SBA,  our 
distinguished  former  colleague,  Tom 
Kleppe,  who,  I  am  confident,  will  ad- 
minister these  funds  effectively,  has  as- 
sured our  comnfiittee  that  the  increase 
in  HJl.  4604  will  be  sufficient  until  June 
1972. 

I  favor  quick  and  unanimous  approval 
of  the  increase.  America's  small  busi- 
nessmen need  it,  and  America  needs 
them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(c)  of  th» 
Small  %uslnes8  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""$2,200,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •'$3,100,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Kluczynski.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (KH.  4604)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 423,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nile.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  w&s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  ol 
order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  ab 
sent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  th« 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  383,  nays  0,  not  voting  50 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  82] 
YEAS— 383 


Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Andenon, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
AsplnaU 
BadiUo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglcb 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bette 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brademais 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 


CoUler 

Collins,  m. 

Collins.  Tex. 

CoUner 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cougblln 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dell  urns 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Each 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prelmghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 


Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Orlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HiUls 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 
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McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCollUter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MalUlard 

Mathlas.  Call! 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlUs 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MlnahaU 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 


Peyser 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Reld,  111. 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubble&eld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tieman 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehxirst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolir 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 


Downing 

Edwards,  La. 

Pascell 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Henderson 

Jacobs 

Keating 

Long,  La. 

McCuUoch 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mann 

MlUer,  Calif. 


Pepper 

Pickle 

Pucinski 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Snyder 

Teague,  Tex. 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla. 

Zlon 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote :  

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  McKln- 
ney. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  QuU- 
len. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 


Pucinski  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Roybal  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Jacobs  with  Mr.  Slsk. 
Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Ab- 

Alexander  with  Mr.  Burton. 
Fascell  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 
Madden  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Yatron  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Pepper  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 

Rangel  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Down- 

Dorn  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mann  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Run- 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 
bltt. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
vanla 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Ing. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
nels. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  423,  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate  con- 
si<^ration  the  bill  (S.  1260)  to  amend 
thcSmall  Business  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1260 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  sUlklng  out  "$2,200,- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "»3.- 
100,000,000". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  find  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4604)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained,  and  missed  the 
vote  on  the  last  roUcall  on  the  bill  H.R. 
4604,  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IS  NOT  MADE  OF  SUGAR 
CANDY 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years 
ago,  while  England  was  undergoing  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Winston  Churchill  gave  heart  to  his 
countrymen  with  this  unforgettable  sen- 
tence: 


We  have  not  journeyed  all  this  way  across 
the  centuries,  across  the  oceans,  across  the 
mountains,  across  the  prairies,  because  we 
are  made  of  sugar  candy. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  profound  lesson 
here  for  the  frenetic  mob  that  has  ram- 
paged through  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton this  week — and  for  any  others 
throughout  the  world  who  may  think 
of  this  Government  as  a  fragile,  feeble 
institution  susceptible  to  intimidation. 

The  leaders  of  the  mob  boasted  hys- 
terically that  by  massive  physical  dis- 
ruption they  would  shut  down  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  said  pre- 
vent it  from  operating. 

Well,  the  events  have  proven  other- 
wise. As  we  all  know  by  now,  the  demon- 
strations in  Washington  this  week  have 
been  a  total  failure.  The  collection  of 
purposeful  conspirators,  hedonistic  dem- 
onstrators, and  confused  youth  have  ut- 
terly failed  in  their  avowed  purpose. 

The  Government  did  not  stop.  The  Re- 
public did  not  totter.  The  Congress  did 
not  cower.  The  thousands  of  Govern- 
ment employees — from  Cabinet  officers 
to  file  clerks — have  gone  as  usual  about 
the  vitally  important  business  of  con- 
ducting the  country's  affairs. 

And  this  is  the  lesson:  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  deriving  its 
strength  directly  fr«n  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  has  not  sur- 
vived for  nearly  200  years  because  it  is 
made  of  sugar  candy. 

Nobody  was  really  intimidated  by  the 
demonstrators,  the  rioters,  smd  the  an- 
archists. It  is  really  a  misnomer  to  refer 
to  these  malcreants  as  antiwar  demon- 
strators, because  it  has  been  obvious  that 
they  are  not  genuinely,  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  war.  If  they  had  been, 
they — like  every  other  citizen  in  this 
coimtry — could  easily  have  spoken  their 
piece.  The  doors  of  most  officials  in 
Washington — especially  those  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators — are  always 
open.  The  leaders  of  the  demonstration 
knew  that. 

But  they  were  not  interested  in  ra- 
tional discussion.  They  were  interested 
in  disruption  and  destruction.  They 
wanted  to  set  fires,  to  overturn  garbage 
cans,  to  block  traffic,  to  let  the  air  out  of 
tires,  to  jerk  loose  engine  wires  of  in- 
nocent motorists. 

They  were  not  interested  in  having 
their  say ;  they  were  interested  in  getting 
their  way.  They  did  not  want  to  express 
their  own  constitutional  freedom;  they 
wanted  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  others.  And  it  did  not  work. 

None  of  us  who  have  witnessed  this 
shameful  spectacle  can  help  but  be 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  the  Washing- 
ton police  have  met  the  challenge. 
Quietly,  methodically,  without  an  ounce 
of  unnecessary  force,  they  have  met  the 
lawbreakers  and  taken  several  thousand 
of  them  into  custody.  Many  of  these  un- 
doubtedly will  face  trial  in  the  future. 
Perhaps — just  perhaps — the  lesson  will 
sink  in:  The  foreign  and  domestic  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  cannot  be  for- 
mulated by  throwing  garbage  into  the 
streets. 

The  leaders  of  this  foolish  effort  have 
committed  again  the  historic  fallacy  of 


mistaking  gentility  for  weakness  and 
tolerance  for  indecisiveness. 

In  truth  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  the  freest,  most  approachable 
and  most  responsive  instrument  of  pub- 
lic will  ever  to  serve  and  bless  a  land 
under  Heaven's  canopy  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race. 

It  is  the  least  oppressive  and  the  most 
just,  the  least  capricious  and  the  most 
compfissionate,  the  most  worthy  of  hom- 
age yet  the  most  tolerant  of  dissent,  the 
most  publicly  reviled  and  yet  the  most 
profoundly  respected  institution  ever 
created  by  the  mind  and  purpose  of  man. 
With  all  its  human  flaws  and  mortal 
imperfections,  it  is — as  governments 
go — the  best  there  is.  And  it  is  not  made 
of  sugar  candy. 


REFUSING  TO  RECYCLE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
proud  to  join  in  the  cosponsorship  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  extremely  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  a  bill  calling  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  guidelines  for 
the  maximum  use  of  recycled  materials 
in  the  paper  it  purchases. 

Urban  centers  are  now  beginning  to 
choke  in  their  own  waste.  Garbage 
dumps,  polluted  streams  and  rivers  have 
become  common  sights  in  our  urban 
landscape.  Yet  they  are  more  than  eye- 
sores. They  pose  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  waste 
material  that  America  continues  to  spew 
forth  into  the  environment.  And  the 
problems  of  solid  waste  disposal  are 
threatening  to  grow  out  of  control. 

About  90  percent  of  all  collected  re- 
fuse is  disposed  of  on  land,  8  percent  is 
burned  in  incinerators,  and  2  percent  is 
composted,  dumped  at  sea,  or  disposed  of 
in  some  other  manner.  We  put  this  col- 
lected solid  waste  in  14,000  open  dumps, 
94  percent  of  which  are  inadequate  since 
the  dumped  waste  is  either  not  covered 
daily  with  dirt  or  is  burned,  or  creates 
water  pollution  problems.  Incineration  is 
the  second  most  frequently  employed 
method.  Yet,  75  percent  of  all  municipal 
incinerators  are  inadequate  because  they 
are  inefficient  in  reducing  solid  wastes 
or  create  air  pollution  problems,  or  both. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  urban  en- 
vironment is  being  engulfed,  our  more 
rural  environment  is  being  ravaged  too. 
Our  forests  are  being  cut  down  to  pro- 
vide more  and  more  raw  material  for  use 
in  our  paper  mills. 

Paper  is  the  biggest  single  item  in  solid 
waste.  According  to  statistics  on  munici- 
pal solid  waste,  paper  products  repre- 
sent 40  to  54  percent  of  all  waste  by 
weight.  In  absolute  figures,  this  means 
close  to  40  million  tons  is  being  dumped 
on  our  land  each  year.  Also,  although 
the  number  of  tons  of  paper  containing 
recycled  goods  continues  to  rise,  the 
amount  containing  unrecycled  paper  has 
grown  more  rapidly.  Thus  the  ratio  of 
recycled  paper  to  nonrecycled  paper  has 
decreased.  Finally,  if  we  must  continue 


with  disheartening  statistics,  the  effluent 
of  pulp  and  paper  mills  is  equal  to  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  the  aggregate 
eflBuent  of  American  industry. 

Why  must  this  be?  Why  is  not  indus- 
try taking  advantage  of  the  technology 
of  recycling  for  reuse  much  of  the  waste 
that  now  is  dumped  on  our  land?  Because 
the  Federtil  Government  which  is  the 
largest  single  purchaser  of  paper  in  this 
Nation  has  not  seen  fit  to  exercise  any 
leadership  in  this  area.  As  the  number 
one  consimier  of  paper,  this  Government 
is  in  a  position  to  lead  others,  and  to  give 
the  needed  tug  to  industry.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  lead,  there  would 
be  a  good  chance  that  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion would  follow.  Paper  producers,  if 
they  expected  to  compete,  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  use  recycled  material  in 
their  final  product. 

Until  1965,  solid  waste  removal  was 
thought  to  be  a  strictly  local  matter.  In 
1965,  however,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disi>osal  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  became  responsible  for  re- 
search, training,  demonstrations  of  new 
technology,  technical  assistance,  and 
grants-in-aid.  In  1970,  the  Resources  Re- 
covery Act  redirected  the  Federal  em- 
phasis from  disposal  to  recycling.  And 
this  is  where  we  sit  at  the  present  time. 

President  Nixon  in  his  1971  environ- 
mental program  stated  the  following: 

The  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970  rec- 
ognizes the  Importance  of  recycling.  It  pro- 
vides authority  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
recycling  technology  and  provides  for  studies 
of  secondary  markets  and  economics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act  does  in  fact  recognize  the  importance 
of  such  programs.  In  fact,  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee authorized  $80  million  for  the  im- 
plementation of  these  programs.  The 
administration  is  hiding  its  own  inactiv- 
ity behind  a  veil  of  idealistic  verbiage.  It 
asked  for  only  $4,093,000  for  1972  to  im- 
plement these  programs.  In  my  mind  this 
constitutes  no  commitment  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  solid  waste  problem. 

As  part  of  the  environmental  program, 
the  President  announced  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  revising 
Federal  procurement  specifications  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  recycled  paper  by  the 
Government  as  a  stimulus  for  further 
paper  recycling.  Some  standards  have 
been  revised,  but  thus  far  changes  have 
been  negligible.  The  GSA  has  122  speci- 
fications for  purchasing  paper,  and  thus 
far  only  14  of  these  have  been  revised. 
In  addition,  it  is  disturbing  to  note  that 
minimum  standards  are  being  set.  From 
experience  we  know  that  when  the  mini- 
mum content  is  set,  this  has  a  tendency 
to  become  a  maximum. 

This  fact  combined  with  the  negligible 
funding  leads  me  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion :  If  there  is  to  be  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  recycling  of  waste.  Congress 
must  be  the  initiating  body. 

Still  other  factors  discourage  recy- 
cling: Freight  rates  encourage  the  ship- 
ment of  raw  materials  as  opposed  to 
more  heterogeneous  goods;  we  provide 
large  depletion  allowances  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  raw  materials  as  well 
as  recycled  materials,  all  Federal  regula- 
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tlons  combine  to  dishearten  any  poten- 
tial recycler. 

It  is  now  up  to  us  to  decide  whether 
this  Nation's  fast-disappearing  open 
spaces  will  overflow  with  waste  and  gar- 
bage or  whether  we  preserve  such  space 
for  the  enjoyment  of  our  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  firm  Federal  commitment  to 
a  policy  of  recycling — backed  up  by  both 
funding  and  strict  specifications  for 
products  purchased  by  our  Gtovem- 
ment — must  be  instituted  immediately.  I 
urge  Congress  to  waste  no  time  in  acting 
on  this  matter. 
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UNITED  STATES  CELEBRATES  TO- 
DAY A  DECADE  OF  MANNED  SPACE 
FLIGHT 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  our 
first  manned  space  flight,  and  I  consider 
it  most  fltting  that  we  pause  a  few  mo- 
ments to  reflect  on  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits this  great  program  has  brought  the 
American  people. 

A  whole  new  generation  has  grown  up 
in  the  decade  since  that  first  flight  by  our 
great  astronaut,  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr. 

They  have  come  to  take  as  a  matter  of 
course  our  tremendous  successes  in  j 
space — and  In  fact,  many  of  them  have 
lost  sight  of  the  value  and  Importance 
of  this  program,  and  the  unbelievable  po- 
tential yet  unrealized  that  it  holds  for 
America  and  the  world. 

They  do  not  remember  the  grim  days 
that  followed  the  successful  launch  of 
Sputnik  1  by  the  Russians  on  October  4. 
1957.  For  the  flrst  time,  the  American 
people  were  forcefully  brought  face-to- 
face  with  the  bitter  fact  that  a  nation 
most  mistakenly  believed  to  be  "back- 
ward" had  scored  a  spectacular  success 
in  space.  And  we,  who  prided  ourselves 
on  our  science  and  technology  and  as  the 
world  leader  In  the  field  of  aeronautics, 
were  a  second-rate  power.  They  do  not 
remember  the  bitter  outcry  for  action 
which  swept  our  people,  auid  indeed,  some 
of  the  current  critics  of  our  efforts  in 
space  were  then  among  the  most  vocal 
In  Congress  for  immediate  action  to  over- 
come the  Russian's  lead. 
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And  so  it  was,  in  1958.  because  of  the 
tremendous  reaction  of  the  American 
people,  that  Congress  created  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. With  full  support  of  the  people 
and  the  Congress — with  ample  authority 
and  funding — we  moved  swiftly  to  try 
Bind  recapture  the  lead  in  the  space  race. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
was  then — and  it  is  now — a  race,  for  in 
spite  of  the  so-called  easing  of  the  cold 
war  tensions  and  the  growing  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  our  scientific  re- 
search programs  our  national  defense  ef- 
fort and  the  security  of  the  world  are 
closely  interlaced  with  our  space  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  afford,  in  1971,  or  in 
1981,  to  abandon  control  of  outer  space 
to  the  Communist  world  any  more  than 
we  could  have  in  1961.  And  those  who 
constantly  decry  our  efforts  in  space  as  a 
questionable  expenditure  of  our  national 
resources  fail  entirely  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  importance  of  this  factor  to  our 
security,  and  indeed,  our  very  siirvival. 

And  so  it  was  in  the  late  1950's  and 
early  1960's  that  we  planned  and  pro- 
gressed while  the  Russians  launched 
Sputniks  1  through  10,  sending  probes  to 
the  Moon  and  to  Mars  imtil  April  12, 
1961.  On  that  day,  our  prestige  smd  our 
national  pride  suffered  again  as  Soviet 
Cosmonaut  Gagarin,  riding  Vostok  1. 
rocketed  to  outer  space  in  a  successful 
mission. 

Needless  to  say,  some  3  weeks  later, 
the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the  pray- 
ers of  the  American  people  were  riding 
with  Alan  Shepard  on  May  5,  1961.  It 
was  estimated  that  an  unprecedented 
audience  of  45  million  Americans 
watched  in  awe  the  launch  of  his  PYee- 
dom  7  Mercury  spacecraft,  and  its  suc- 
cessful touchdown  15  minutes  and  22 
seconds  later  some  300  miles  off  the  Flor- 
ida CO£lSt. 

In  the  decade  past,  this  great  scientific 
and  technological  team  which  sent  Alan 
Shei>ard  into  space  has  continued  to 
bring  us  one  spectacular  success  after 
another,  in  full  and  open  view  of  the 
world. 

Here,  then,  our  space  program  stands 
today.  An  acknowle<teed  leader  in  the 
field — its  potential  yet  to  be  realized. 
Neither  time  nor  space  would  permit  me 
to  list  the  tremendous  benefits  realized 
by  the  American  people  from  this  pro- 
gram through  technological  "spin-offs" 
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or  "fall-out."  In  every  field,  such  as 
electronics,  medicine,  communications, 
industrial  tools  and  technology,  weather 
forecasting,  university  support  and  re- 
search, geological  resecu-ch,  environmen- 
tal and  pollution  ccmtrol,  oceanography, 
and  a  host  of  others  have  benefited  di- 
rectly from  our  investment  in  this  pro- 
grram.  Indeed,  not  long  ago,  our  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
issued  a  study  of  more  than  300  pages 
dealing  solely  with  the  great  benefits 
realized  from  the  space  program,  entitled 
"For  the  Benefit  of  All  Mankind." 

And  yet,  as  I  said,  the  potential  from 
this  great  program  is  still  to  be  realized. 
It  should,  and  it  must,  have  a  prime  role 
in  the  field  of  oceanography  and  environ- 
mental contn^,  and  I  would  strongly 
large  my  colleagues  on  the  appropriate 
committees  to  insist  the  administration 
give  it  increasingly  important  duties  in 
these  critical  fields.  The  same  great  talent 
which  took  us  safely  to  the  moon  and 
back  is  ready  and  available  to  tackle  suid 
resolve  some  of  the  major  problems  we 
face  on  earth,  whether  it  be  in  the  field  of 
pollution  control,  or  in  seeking  new  food 
sources  from  the  ocean  to  feed  our  ever- 
growing population. 

To  see  this  great  scientific  and  tech- 
nological team  slowly  dismantled  due  to 
lack  of  support  by  the  administration, 
or  by  this  Congress,  or  by  the  people, 
when  so  much  remains  to  be  done,  is 
imbelievably  false  economy,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  tliis  great  day  mark- 
ing the  10th  anniversary  of  our  first 
manned  flight  into  outer  space,  I  think 
it  highly  appropriate  that  we  pause  for 
a  few  moments  to  honor  the  men  and 
women  of  NASA  and  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry who  made  it  possible.  To  each  of 
them,  I  express  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  an  outstanding  decade  of 
achievement.  By  your  diligence  and  your 
efforts,  you  have  brought  our  Nation 
pride  and  glory,  and  have  earned  the 
thanks  of  this  Congress  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  history  of  our  TJS. 
manned  space  fiights  is  a  story  xm- 
equalled  by  any  nation,  and  you  made 
it  possible.  As  one  who  fully  supports 
this  great  program,  I  share  your  own 
pride  in  our  successes,  and  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  our  people,  the  attached 
record  of  our  manned  spaced  flights: 


Flight  time 
(hours, 
minutes, 
seconds)    Revolutions 


Spacecraft  name 


Remarks 


1961.. 
21,  1961.. 
20,  1962. 
24,  1962. 


I,  1962. 


15-16.  1963. 


23.1965.... 
3-July  196S. 


21-29, 1965. 

4-tS.  1965.. 

15-16, 1965. 
16-17. 1966. 


00:15:22    SutMrbital Freedom  7 America's  1st  manned  space  flight. 

00:15:37 do. Liberty  Bell  7 Evaluated  spacecraft  functions. 

04-55-23    3  Friendship  7 America's  1st  manned  orbital  spaceflighL 

04:56:05    3 Aurora  7 Initiated  research  experiments  to  further  future  space 

efforts. 

09:13:11    6 Sifim  7 Developed  techniques  and  procedures  applicable  to 

extended  time  in  space. 

34:19:49  22. Faitti  7 Met  the  final  obiective  of  the  Mercury  program- 
spending  1  day  in  space. 

04:52:31    3 Gawini  3 America's  1st  2-man  space  flight. 

97:56:12    62 Gemini  4 1st  "walk  in  space"  by  an  American  astronaut  IsJ  ex- 
tensive maneuver  of  spacecraft  by  pilot 
190:55:14    120 Gemini  5 8-day  flight  proved  man's  capacity  for  sustained  func- 
tioning in  space  environment 

330-3501    206 Gemini  7. .„ World's  longest  manned  orbital  flight. 

25:51:24    16 GominiSA Wortd's  1st  successful  space  rendezvous. 

10:41^6    6.5 GamimS 1st  docking  of  2  vehicles  in  space. 
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Right  tim* 
(houra.  min- 
utaa,  seconds)    Revolutions 


Spacecraft  name         Remarks 


Thomas  P.  Stafford,  Eugene  A,  Cernan June  3-6, 1966... 

John  W.Young,  Michael  Collins July  18-21,  1966... 

Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Gordon,  Jr Sept  12-15, 1966. 

James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr Nov.  11-15. 1966. 


72:20:50  45. 

70:46:39  43. 

71:17:08  44. 

94:34:31  59 


APOLLO 

Walter  H.  Schirra,  Donn  Eisele,  Walter  Cunningham Oct  11-22. 1968 260:8:45  163 

Frank  Borman,  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  William  Anders Dae.  21-27, 1968....  147.-00:41  10  revolutions  of 

James  A.  McDivitt,  David  R.Scott  Russell  L.Schweickart..  Mar.  3-13. 1969 241«):53  151 

Thomas  P.  SUfford,  John  W.  Young,  Eugene  A.  Cernan...  May  18-26,  1969....        192«3:23    31  revolutions  of 

Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Mk:hael  Collins,  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr...  July  16-24, 1969 195:18:35    30  revolutions  of 

Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  RkJiard  F.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Alan  L.  Bean.  Nov.  14-24, 1969....        244:36:25    45  revolutions  of 

Moon. 
James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  John  L.  Swigert,  Jr..  Fred  W.  Haise,    Apr.  11-17. 1970....        142:54:41  

Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr..  Stuart  A.  Roosa,  Edgar  D.Mitchell..  Jan.  31-Feb.9. 1971.        216:01:59    34  revolutions  o« 

Moon. 


Getiiini9A  3  rendezvous  of  a  spacecraft  and  a  target  vehicle 

Extravehicular  exercise— 2  hours  7  minutes. 

Gemiiu  10  Ut  use  of  target  vehicle  as  source  of  propellant  power 

after  docking  New  altitude  record    47b  miles. 

Cgmini  11  1st  rende2vous  and  docking  in  initial  orbit.  1st  multiple 

docking  in  space.  Ist  formation  flight  of  2  spec* 
vehicles  |oined  by  a  tether.  Highest  manned  orbit- 
apogee  about  853  miles. 

Gemini  12  Astronaut  walked  and  worked  outside  of  orbiting  space- 
craft for  more  than  5K  hours— a  record  proving  that 
a  properly  equipped  and  prepared  man  can  function 
effectively  outside  of  his  space  vehicle.  1st  photo- 
graph of  a  solar  eclipse  from  space. 

Apollo  7  1st  manned  Apollo  flight  demonstrated  the  spacecraft 

crew.andsupportelements.  All  performed  as  required 

Apollog History's  1st  manned  flight  to  the  vianity  of  another 

celestial  body. 

Apollo  9  ut  manned  all-up  Apollo  flight  (with  Saturn  V  and  com- 
mand, service,  and  lunar  modules).  1st  Apollo  EVA. 
1st  dKking  of  CSM  with  LM. 

Apollo  10  Apollo  LM  descenoed  to  within  9  miles  of  moon  and 

later  rejoined  CSM.  1st  rehearsal  in  lunar  environ- 
ment 

Apollo  11 1st  landing  of  men  on  the  Moon.  Total  stay  time: 

21  hrs.,  36  min. 

Apollo  12 2d  manned  exploration  of  the  Moon.  Total  stay  time: 

31  hrs.,  31  min. 

Apollo  13 Mission   aborted   because   of   service   module   oxygen 

tank  failure. 

Apolla  14 1st  manned  landing  in  and  exploration  of  lunar  high- 
lands. Total  stay  time:  33  hrs..  31  min. 


ARMY  PAYS  $10  MILLION  FOR  WHAT 
A  COUNTY  GETS  FOR  FREE 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hearings  have  been  completed  by  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  215,  to 
(^pose  the  use  of  public  fimds  to  buy 
time  for  commercials  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  is  lumbering  to 
the  conclusion  of  its  $10.6  million  broad- 
cast ad  campaign  to  increase  enlist- 
ments enough  to  achieve  the  laudable 
goal  of  a  "zero  draft"  by  the  middle  of 
1973. 

Army  and  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses at  the  House  hearings  maintained 
the  time  had  to  be  purchased  to  get  the 
recruitment  messages  aired  when  and 
where  they  would  be  most  effective. 

The  agency  witnesses  pwinted  out  that 
the  current  campaign,  whUe  unprece- 
dented in  the  amount  of  public  funds 
Involved,  is  just  an  experiment,  and  that 
the  other  services  will  not  be  authorized 
to  purchase  time  for  their  own  commer- 
cials imtil  the  effectiveness  of  the  Army's 
effort  has  been  evaluated. 

As  is  well  known,  broadcasters  tradi- 
tionally have  contributed  time  as  a  pub- 
lic service  for  messages  from  the  Defense 
Department  and  other  governmental 
agencies.  I  was  originally  prompted  to 
offer  House  Concurrent  Resolution  215 
by  concern  over  the  ImpUcatioiis  of  the 
Axmy's  rather  abrupt  departure  from 
the  well-established  procedures  followed 
at  all  levels  of  government  in  obtaining 
time  from  broadcasters. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  Army  haul  not  really 
tried  very  hard  to  get  better  donated 
slots  for  the  ads,  before  plimging  into 
the  costly  campaign.  The  Defense  De- 
partment conceded  that  no  special  ef- 


fort was  made  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  broadcasters  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

But  regardless  of  the  stance  taken  by 
the  Army  and  other  public  agencies  that 
now  may  be  considering  ptdd-for  cam- 
paigns, one  fact  Is  Inescapable:  the 
considerable  success  enjoyed  by  some 
governmental  entities  in  strictly  public 
service  dealings  with  broadcasters  and 
other  media. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  county  govern- 
ment of  San  Diego,  my  home.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  local  broadcasters  have 
been  making  time  available  for  spots  pro- 
duced by  the  county  and  deemed  in  the 
public  interest. 

C^irrently,  the  county  health  depart- 
ment is  disseminating  message  on  behalf 
of  its  Drug  Education  for  Youth — 
DEFY — project — at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. These  spots,  most  featuring  a 
"hot  line"  nimiber  for  people  with  drug 
problems,  are  carried  by  all  23  of  the 
county's  radio  stations  and  three  com- 
mercal  television  outlets.  Some  35  news- 
papers have  published  mterviews  and 
other  articles  about  the  program.  All  the 
broadcsisters  were  contacted  individually 
by  the  coimty,  and  asked  to  cooperate, 
as  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  media  thus  were  virtually  blan- 
keted, for  a  worthy  cause,  by  diligence 
and  sophisticated  techniques  that  could 
well  be  emulated  in  Washington.  To 
achieve  maximimi  impact,  special  tapes 
were  prepared  for  a  half-dozen  youth- 
oriented  stations,  while  messages  aimed 
at  more  general  audiences  went  to  other 
broadcast  outlets. 

Coimty  officials  have  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  timing,  frequency— and, 
most  important — the  results  of  the  airing 
of  the  DEFY  ads.  Since  ihe  media  cam- 
paign was  laimched  last  simimer  the 
number  of  "hot  line"  has  neariy  tripled, 
to  about  2,700  a  month. 

According  to  Mrs.  Marion  T.  Bryant,  a 
coimty  officer  who  has  been  working  with 
the  media  since  1947:  "We  have  never 
been  refused  by  any  station." 


Perhaps  because  the  Pentagon  has  a 
public  relations  budget  approaching  $200 
million  a  year,  it  doesn't  feel  such  re- 
sourcefulness is  really  necessary  in  deal- 
ing with  the  media.  Then  again,  it  may 
just  be  easier  to  turn  the  whole  cam- 
paign over  to  a  hired  agency,  as  the 
Army  has  done,  rather  than  do  it  your- 
self. 

But  the  accomplishments  of  San  Diego 
and,  I  am  sure,  numerous  other  local  gov- 
ernments, does  tend  to  shoot  holes  in  the 
argument  that  the  media  must  be  bought 
for  optimum  results. 

Let  us  stick  to  the  old  way,  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  broadcasters  from 
unwarranted  Federal  Influence  and  the 
public's  access  to  the  airwaves — and  save 
some  money  in  the  process. 


LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 
IN  GENEVA  OFFER  SUPPLIES  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM  TO  BE  FINANCED 
FROM  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
CHILDREN'S  FUND 

(Mr.  ICTHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  news  item  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  24.  1971, 
reporting  that  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  of- 
fered supplies  to  North  Vietnam  to  be 
financed  from  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund. 

Knowing  that  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  Fund  and  that 
the  Fund  is  financed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  UNICEF  and  not  from  the 
UJ*.  budget,  I  contacted  the  VS.  State 
Department  to  get  more  information. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
will  be  reassured,  as  was  I,  to  learn  that 
the  United  States  is  not  participating  In 
providing  such  assistance  to  Hanoi  while 
North  Vietnam's  Communist  regime  re- 
fuses to  permit  even  Inspection  of  its 
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prisoner-of-war  camps  where  American 
captives  are  being  held. 

The  UNICEP  Executive  Board  ap 
proved  this  program  last  year  and  merel; ' 
reaffirmed  it  this  year.  It  is  awaiting  a  re  • 
sponse  from  North  Vietnam  which  haf 
chosen  to  ignore  the  matter.  This,  acf 
cording  to  the  State  Department,  ife 
largely  because  UNICEP  has  insisted  o^ 
some  suitable  arrangement  for  inspecj- 
tion  of  policing  of  the  aid  items,  pri^ 
marily  cotton  cloth  for  children's  cloth)- 
ing,  so  that  it  could  not  be  used — fo^ 
example — for  military  uniforms 
equipment. 

The  proposed  expenditure  of  $200  , 
for  such  relief  would  result  from  lint 
item  grants  from  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland.  The  money  would  consist  of 
Dutch  guilders  and  Swiss  francs  and 
no  U.S.  contributions  would  be  involved . 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  State  De- 
partment decided  not  to  oppose  the  prop- 
osition. The  absence  of  American  dol- 
lars keeps  the  program  from  falling  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Trading  Witii 
the  Enemy  Act. 

I  now  ask  that  the  news  item  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  for  the  edification 
of  the  Members  of  this  Congress. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24,   1971] 
Red  Cross  in  Hanoi  Asked  To  Ust  Needs 

Geneva.  April  23.— The  League  of  Refl 
Cross  Societies  has  asked  the  North  Vietnam 
Red  Cross  Society  to  specify  what  kind  cf 
supplies  It  would  like  to  obtain  from  a  $200- 
thousand  donation  by  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  It  was  disclosed  today. 

According  to  a  well-informed  source,  once 
the  North  Vietnam  Red  Cross  specifies  what 
it  wants,  delivery  of  the  long-discussed  help 
from  UNICEF  will  be  almost  automatic. 

Henry  R.  Laboulsse.  director  of  the  fun<l, 
win  only  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  supplK  s 
will  reach  needy  North  Vietnamese  and  tqe 
league  will  then  take  responslbUity  for  th|e 
delivery.  It  was  explained. 

The  United  States  Is  the  largest  contribu- 
tor to  the  Children's  Fund,  which  Is  suj- 
ported  by  voluntary  donations  rather  tha^ 
from  the  United  Nations  budget.  J 

Mr.  Laboulsse  said  at  a  closed  meeting  cf 
the  fund's  executive  board  today  that  he 
had  asked  the  league  to  make  the  Inquiiy 
because  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
had  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  tte 
f  \md.  It  Is  expected  that  the  North  Vietnam  - 
ese  win  ask  mainly  for  various  kinds  of  cot- 
ton cloth.  In  accordance  with  a  list  previ- 
ously submitted  to  Henrlk  Beer,  the  league  s 
president,  for  consideration  by  league  mem  - 
bers 


PROPOSED  BILL  ON  OIL  DRILUNp 
AT  SANTA  BARBARA 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  tte 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mt. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  administration's 
proposal  concerning  oil  exploration  In 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  was  intni- 
duced  by  my  respected  colleague  John 
Saylor,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
It  calls  for  termination  of  20  leasts 
directly  seaward  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  15  leases  adjacent  to  tije 
Channel  Islands.  This  bill  recognizes,  is 
I  long  have,  that  the  best  use  of  this  ar^a 
is  for  other  than  oil  exploration. 


However,  this  bill  calls  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  oil  companies  by  selling  oil 
from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  5  near  Bakersfield,  Calif.  I 
have  no  objection  to  this,  but  this  will 
require  the  bill  be  approved  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  as  well  as  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I 
feel  this  is  an  unnecessary  complication. 
If  we  in  Congress  are  really  serious  about 
settling  the  Santa  Barbara  Chaimel  prob- 
lem, then  we  should  simply  pay  for  it. 
The  cost  will  be  determined  by  the  courts, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  just  com- 
pensation will  be  approximately  what 
the  oil  companies  paid  for  these  leases, 
$210  million.  Let  us  admit  the  Govern- 
ment erred  in  leasing  these  lands  and 
buy  them  back.  I  think  this  is  a  straight- 
forward and  simpler  approach.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  asks 
we  do  just  that. 

My  bill  also  includes  a  moratorium 
elsewhere  in  the  Channel  where  a  several 
billion  barrel  reserve  has  been  discovered 
As  I  stated  before  the  House  on  the  2- 
year  mark  of  the  spill  in  January  1969, 
the  aim  should  be  to  weigh  the  need  to 
protect  our  environment  against  the  need 
for  energy  resources.  We  should  do  this. 
The  moratorliun  concept  says  the  oil 
reserve  tn  the  other  parts  of  the  Channel 
can  be  developed  when  the  development 
can  proceed  safely. 

My  bill  today  does  basically  three 
things:  cancels  the  leases  seaward  of 
Santa  Barbara,  instructs  the  Congress 
to  pay  what  it  costs,  and  calls  for  a  mor- 
atorium elsewhere  in  the  Charmel.  At  this 
point,  I  request  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

DO  NOT  JUDGE  GI'S  BY  MYLAI 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said,  both  pro  and  con, 
about  the  recent  conviction  of  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Galley  in  connection  with  the  Mylai 
incident.  I  am  afraid  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  the  verdict  was  a  blanket  in- 
dictment of  all  of  our  servicemen.  Mr. 
Bob  Poos,  a  correspondent  for  Associated 
Press  for  12  years  and  now  a  staff  mem- 
ber on  the  U.S.  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  has  written  an  article 
published  in  the  May  2  edition  of  the 
Birmingham  News  entitled,  "Do  Not 
Judge  GI'S  by  Mylai."  Mr.  Poos  served 
as  a  correspondent  in  Asia  for  4  years, 
including  16  months  as  a  combat  cor- 
respondent in  Vietnam.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  take  the  neces- 
sary time  to  read  this  timely  and 
thought- provoking  article. 
[From  the  Binmnguam  News.  May  2,  1971) 

Do    Not    Judge    GIs    bt    Mylai 

(By  Bob  Pooe.  special  to  The  Birmingham 

News) 

Washington. — The  other  day  while  dis- 
cussing Mylai  and  the  trial  of  Lt.  William 
Calley  (a  much-over-lndulged-ln  pursxUt 
these  days)  a  friend  remarked  "You  were 
In  Vietnam  a  long  time.  How  many  Amer- 
ican atrocities  did  you  see?" 

That  question  not  only  startlec  me,  It  left 
me  wondering  If  Americans  have  become  so 
enamored  with  self-flagellation  about  Viet- 


nam— and  many  other  things — that  It  Is 
now  an  accepted  belief  that  American  troops 
In  Southeast  Asia  are  and  were  a  brutal, 
bloodthirsty  collection  of  savages  Intent  on 
slaughtering  a  helpless  populace. 

If  so.  It  Is  not  only  unfortunate.  It  la 
tragic.  And  It  Is  not  true. 

Let  me  say  straight  off  that  in  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  of  covering  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  almost  four  years  of  covering  all 
Southeast  Asia  plus  Japan  and  Korea  I  did 
not  witness  a  single  atrocity  by  any  Amer- 
ican soldier,  sailor  or  Marine  or  any  collec- 
tion of  them. 

And  at  the  risk  of  seeming  immodest  ] 
will  add  that  the  reason  I  did  not  was  not 
becavise  I  was  unexposed  to  situations  lend- 
ing themselves  to  the  commission  of  atro- 
cities. During  my  time  in  Vietnam  I  was 
either  in  cloee-in  combat  or  on  combat  op- 
erations with :  the  First  Cavalry  Division,  the 
First  Infantry  Division,  the  25th  Infantry 
Division,  the  First  and  Third  Marine  Divl- 
sons,  the  Special  Forces,  the  Seabees,  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  and  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade.  Additionally  I  spent  consider- 
able time  in  the  field  with  various  regiments 
of  the  regular  Army  of  Vietnam,  the  Viet- 
namese Airborne,  the  Vietnamese  Marines 
and  the  Korean  Army  and  Marines. 

HITE    WORST    or    MANY 

I  did  see  South  Vietnamese  troops  delib- 
erately kill  prisoners  and  I  saw  them  tor- 
ture captives  in  order  to  extract  Informa- 
tion. And  I  saw  the  results  of  North  Viet- 
namese savagery  against  government  sol- 
diery and  civilian  population  alike.  There 
was  no  paucity  of  the  latter.  Terror,  torture 
and  political  assassination  were  accepted 
weapons  In  the  arsenals  of  both  Indigenous 
Viet  Cong  insurgents  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  was  the 
horror  at  Hue  during  the  great  Tet  offensive. 
One  mass  grave  alone  there  yielded  the 
bodies  of  more  than  300  civilians  executed 
by  the  Communists.  It  is  estimated  that  pos- 
sibly more  than  2,000  Innocent  victims 
were  slain  for  the  crime  of  not  joining  the 
insurgents. 

Hue  was  only  the  worst  of  a  long  history 
of  similar  brutaUties.  They  have  been  occur- 
ring ever  since  the  Insurgents  took  the  field 
and  will  continue  until,  one  way  or  another, 
the  agony  of  Vietnam  is  resolved. 

Just  a  few  specifics.  In  1965  2,032  Viet- 
namese civilians  were  murdered  by  the  Viet 
Cong  and  6,929  kidnaped.  The  figures  for  1966 
were  2,613  slain  and  893  kidnaped.  Generally 
these  victims  are  lower  level  officials  such  as 
police  officers,  village  chiefs,  agriculturists, 
medical  aid  workers  and  teachers.  To  be  effi- 
cient for  a  Vietnamese  can  be  to  sentence 
oneself  to  murder,  kidnaping,  torture  ana 
mutilation. 

But  you  do  not  read  much  about  this.  You 
read  about  My  Lai. 

However,  I  saw  no  atrocities  by  American 
troops  In  the  field.  And,  of  course,  I  was  not 
the  only  correspondent  who  covered  the  war 
In  Vietnam  with  the  Infantry  at  company 
level.  There  were  many,  many  others  and 
many  of  them  spent  a  lot  more  time  with 
troops  than  I  did.  Yet  I  have  never  heard  one 
of  them  authenicate  what  could  be  construed 
as  a  deliberate  atrocity  by  American  forces 

SAGACrrT   BORNE   OTTT 

There  was  no  lack  of  looking  for  them 
either.  I  remarked  to  a  fellow  correspondent 
once  that  It  was  an  unrewarding  pursuit  to 
write  about  Communist  savagery  because 
very  little  of  it  ever  saw  print  for  one  reason 
and  another.  My  colleague  replied  "you'll 
never  win  any  prizes  writing  about  Vietnam 
atrocities,  bud.  They're  aU  Asians  and  every- 
body expects  brutaUty  and  disregard  for  hu- 
man life  from  Asians,  whether  that's  their 
nature  or  not.  But  you  find  yourself  a  real 
honest-to-God  American  atrocity  and  you've 
got  yourself  a  story." 
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The  sagacity  of  this  statement  is,  of  course, 
borne  out  by  the  millions  of  words  that  have 
been  written  and  spoken  about  My  Lai.  Lt. 
Calley  and  the  Amerlcal  Division.  Calley's 
jjarent  unit. 

Prior  to  My  Lai,  however,  there  was  no  lack 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  correspondents 
searching  for  "an  honest-to-God  American 
atrocity,"  much  of  it  by  newsmen  who  per- 
sonally opposed  American  policy  and  en- 
deavors in  Vietnam. 

What  is  rather  astonishing  is  that  the  My 
Lai  incident  was  not  first  turned  up  by  a 
correspondent  in  Vietnam  but  was  instead 
developed  by  a  self-employed  free-lance 
writer  in  the  United  States  who  has  long 
been  a  critic  of  the  American  military  and 
much  of  the  United  States'  foreign  policy, 
including  that  in  Vietnam. 

What  has  largely  been  Ignored  about  the 
My  Lai  incident  Is  that  it  was  an  aberration, 
not  the  norm.  And  aberrations  make  news, 
the  normal  does  not.  American  troops  have 
been  furnished  since  the  big  buildup  in  mid- 
1966  with  literally  thousands  of  opportuni- 
ties for  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  could 
easily  have  been  disguised  as  simple  reaction 
"In  the  heat  of  battle."  But  virtually  none 
of  them  took  advantage  of  It.  The  norm  was 
just  the  opposite:  men  risking  their  lives  in 
order  to  take  prisoners. 

TWO  "HEAT  or  battle"  INCIDENTS 

Let  us  examine  two  such  Incidents  where, 
due  to  the  heat  of  furious  battle,  atrocities 
could  have  been  committed  or  prisoners 
slain — but  were  not. 

The  first  occurred  in  February,  1966,  when 
elements  of  the  Second  BattaUDn,  Seventh 
Cavalry.  First  Air  Cavalry  Division  paid  a 
visit  to  the  tiny  village  of  An  TTil  In  the 
rolling  hills  of  Central  South  Vietnam  a  few 
miles  inland  from  the  coast. 

The  Second  of  the  Seventh  Cav  at  the  time 
was  a  tough  and  experienced  outfit  with  the 
bloody  la  Drang  Valley  battle  already  written 
on  Its  colors,  and  It  was  looking  for  a  fight 
this  day.  It  found  one.  What  Alpha  and 
Charley  companies  and  later,  one  squad  from 
Bravo  Company  found,  captured  North  Viet- 
namese after-action  reports  later  revealed 
was  a  reinforced  regiment  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese regulars — also  tough  and  warwlse. 

The  Americans  soon  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded, pinned  down  and  punished  by  a 
heavy  rainfall  that  precluded  air  support  of 
any  kind.  An  Thl  soon  became  a  desperate 
battle  for  survival  by  the  Americans.  By 
nightfall  a  long  row  of  poncho-wrapped  dead 
in  an  abandoned  Communist  trench  taken 
by  direct  frontal  assault  testified  to  the  feroc- 
ity of  the  battle,  as  did  an  even  longer  row 
of  badly  wounded  troopers. 

Just  at  dusk,  through  the  rain,  falling  ar- 
tillery £ind  mortar  shells  and  beneath  the 
rifie  and  machlnegun  bullets  snapping  over- 
head, an  entire  Vietnamese  family.  Including 
a  whlspy-bearded  grandfather  and  a  babe  In 
arms,  crept  Into  the  Cavalry's  lines.  Several 
of  them.  Including  the  baby,  were  wounded. 

SAMS  MEDICAL  CARE  OITERED 

Medic  Thomas  Cole  of  Richmond,  Va..  and 
a  couple  of  other  medics  had  plenty  to  do 
in  saving  the  lives  of  a  score  or  more  of  criti- 
cally wounded  Americans,  but  they  rendered 
the  same  medical  care  to  the  hapless  Viet- 
namese that  they  gave  their  comrades.  The 
child  died  during  the  night  despite  the 
medic's  frantic  efforts,  and  young  Tommy 
Cole  wept  bitter  tears  of  frustration  and  an- 
ger that  such  a  thing  could  happen. 

Cole  and  his  fellow  medics  saved  the  other 
wounded  villagers,  as  they  did  most  of  the 
American  casualties. 

Next  day.  reinforced  by  the  Fifth  Cavalry, 
the  Seventh's  troopers  broke  the  North  Viet- 
namese lines  and  Inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  enemy.  Because  of  the  savage  natvire  of 
the  fighting,  few  prisoners  were  taken,  but 
some  were.  I  saw  one  of  them.  The  Seventh 
Cavalry    commanding    officer.    Col.    Hal    O. 


Bdoore,  and  a  private  crawled  into  a  bunker 
and  dragged  out  a  wounded  North  Viet- 
namese machineg^unner.  They  did  not  kill 
him.  They  turned  him  over  to  a  medic,  who 
treated  him. 

The  next  Incident  occurred  a  few  months 
later  and  also  Involved  the  Cavalry,  this  time 
the  First  Battalion  of  the  Seventh.  It  took 
place  In  a  nameless,  abandoned  vUlage  near 
the  coastal  city  of  Bong  Son,  &aA  the  caval- 
rymen called  It  "the  Second  Battle  of  Bong 
Son." 

The  First  Battalion  achieved  something 
seldom  accomplished  in  Vietnam:  they  got 
a  battalion  of  North  Vietnamese  surrounded 
in  relatively  clear  country  and  proceeded  to 
bring  about  its  reduction.  Here,  too.  the 
fighting  was  brutal,  including  exchanges  of 
hand  grenades,  point-blank  rifle  fire  and  cul- 
minating in  a  savage  duel  of  machlneguns. 

WOtTNDED   PRISONERS  BANDAGED 

Then  a  rare  thing  happened.  The  North 
Vietnamese  collapsed  and  began  surrender- 
ing. It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  it  oc- 
cur. Soon  more  than  40  of  them  were  rounded 
up,  some  unhurt,  some  wounded  and  a  few 
biirned  by  a  napalm  strike  that  had  been 
called  down.  At  one  point,  a  sergeant  in  the 
Battalion  Command  post  uttered  an  oath, 
crawled  over  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  pushed 
it  aside  and  peered  into  a  hole  that  was  re- 
vealed. He  brandished  his  rifle  and  a  North 
Vietnamese  crawled  out,  and  then  another. 

No  cavalryman  during  the  entire  battle 
made  any  move  to  harm  a  prisoner.  The 
wounded  ones  were  bandaged  and  cared  for 
by  the  medics. 

If  ever  soldiers  were  justified  In  wanton 
killing  through  the  rationalization  of  "the 
heat  of  battle,"  tbeee  two  cases  of  combat 
with  armed,  viniformed  regulars  would  have 
furnished  the  example.  But  the  American 
troops.  Instead,  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
perhaps  risking  their  own  lives  to  do  so. 

Those  were  examples  of  restraint  in  com- 
bat that  I  happened  to  witness.  But  con- 
trary to  the  entire  concept  that  seems  to 
be  arising  that  the  American  soldier  Is  a 
savage  brute  swaggering  around  the  Viet- 
namese countryside  ravaging  it  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  American  soldier  or  Marine,  in 
field  or  out,  on  duty  or  off,  generally  ex- 
hibited warmth  and  kindness  toward  the 
Vietnamese  that  was  sometimes  difficult  for 
the  latter  to  comprehend.  The  American  in- 
fantryman, in  fact,  exemplified  that  peculiar 
American  trait  of  wanting  everyone  to  like 
him. 

The  newsprint  Industry  would  find  it  a 
challenge  to  manufacture  enough  paper  to 
record  all  the  deeds  of  kindness  and  human 
compassion  exhibited  by  American  troops 
at  aU  levels  toward  Vietnamese  civilians. 

MARINES     BUILT      HOSPITAL 

In  matters  of  policy,  for  example,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  established  Its  Civic  Action  Pla- 
toon program  where  squads  of  men  moved 
into  Vietnamese  villages  and  lived  among  the 
peasants,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  protec- 
tion and  Instructions  on  the  rudiments  of 
hygiene  and  simple  medical  care.  Many  a 
United  States  Marine  has  served  as  midwife 
at  births  in  remote  hamlets. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division  built  a  "Nha 
thoung,"  which  means  at  the  same  time  hos- 
pital and  "house  of  love  In  Vietnamese"  at 
An  Khe  for  the  civilians  of  An  Tuc  District 
in  Blnh  Dlnh  Province.  The  facility  main- 
tained 76  beds  plus  a  10-bed  maternity  ward. 
In  1967  alone  more  than  2,000  patients  were 
treated  and  350  babies  delivered. 

In  1969  the  division  turned  the  hospital 
over  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves  but  con- 
tinued to  assist  in  Its  operation  as  did  later 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  when  it  moved  Into 
the  area. 

Every  unit  In  Vietnam  accomplished  some- 
thing similar. 

Once  when  the  Viet  Cong  blew  up  a  hos- 
pital facility  near  Da  Nang  one  of  the  Sea 


Bees  who  built  it  remarked  to  me  "I  can't 
understand  why  the  hell  they  did  that.  Were 
treating  them  too,  no  doubt." 

But  buUding  hospitals  and  furnishing  in- 
structions in  hygiene  and  health  care  and 
teaching  Vietnamese  farmers  how  to  raise 
hogs  and  poultry  and  simply  playing  in  the 
dust  with  the  pretty  little  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren was  the  norm  for  the  American  forces. 
And  the  normal  doesn't  make  news. 

CAPTAIN  FEEDS  CRILOREN 

In  closing  I'd  like  to  recall  just  one  more 
brief  example  of  common  American  behavior 
that  I  witnessed  In  Vietnam.  Marine  Capt. 
Phil  Arman  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  an  adviser  to  the 
Vietnamese  Army,  found  himself  trapped  one 
day  on  a  lonely  buUet-swept  hill  near  Hlep 
Due  with  a  company  of  the  Vietnamese  4th 
Division. 

As  dusk  fell,  Arman  watched  an  old  Viet- 
namese woman  and  two  children,  perhaps  5 
years  old.  crawling  up  the  hillside,  pushing 
their  way  through  some  old  barbed  wire, 
oblivious  to  the  Viet  Cong  machlnegun  bul- 
lets spattering  around  them. 

Arman  beckoned  them  toward  him  and 
helped  them  into  the  crumbling  old  trench 
m  which  he  crouched.  This  young  captain's 
future  was  very  uncertain  at  that  moment 
and  he  had  only  one  thing  on  him  of  material 
value:  a  lone  can  of  C  rations.  Calmly  he 
produced  the  little  ration  can  openers  called 
"P388"  by  the  troops,  opened  the  can  and 
proceeded  to  feed  it  to  the  children  as  the 
gunfire  roared  around  him. 

Perhapw  most  Americans  will  ignore  or  for- 
get Incidents  like  these  I  have  mentioned 
and  remember  only  My  Lai.  But  I  won't.  Nor 
do  I  think  will  the  Vietnamese  who  experi- 
enced them. 

Americans  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  ponder 
this  Inscription  carved  on  a  sentry  box  on 
the  Island  of  Olbralter  by  some  unknown, 
cynical  British  soldier. 

God  and  the  soldier 

All  men  adore 
In  time  of  trouble 

And  no  more; 
For  when  war  is  over 

And  all  things  righted 
God  Is  neglected 

The  soldier  sUghted. 


NECESSITY  OF  CONGRESS  MOVING 
SWIFTLY  TO  MEET  PROBLEMS  OF 
ADEQUATE  POWER  SOURCES  AND 
SUPPLIES 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  moving  swiftly  to 
meet  our  problems  of  adequate  power 
sources  and  supplies. 

I  need  not  recite  the  litany  of  power 
failures,  blackouts,  brownouts  and  vol- 
untary curbing  of  power  use  to  illustrate 
my  point.  What  disturbs  me  is  that  with 
the  problems  so  obvious  to  all  of  us,  we 
are  taking  precious  few  steps  to  meet 
them. 

To  plan  for  our  present  and  future 
needs,  I  think  we  must  strive  for  two 
goals:  First,  a  national  energy  policy, 
and  second,  a  pollution-free  source  of 
unlimited  energy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem we  face  in  the  coming  decades  in 
terms  of  pollution  as  well  &s  in  terms  of 
need,  is  the  supply  of  energy  to  heat, 
cool,  and  light  our  homes,  power  our 
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equipment  and  drive  our  transportatiotJ 
of  all  sorts. 

We  desperately  need  a  national  energy 
policy  to  prepare  to  meet  our  energy  re- 
quirements with  energy  sources  that  are 
both  an  efficient  use  of  our  re»)urces  anjd 
pollution  free.  We  have  taken  only  the 
most  minlscule  steps  toward  this;  ^e 
need  a  crash  program. 

It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  utili- 
ties produce  more  than  50  percent  of  tl^e 
deadly  siilfur  dioxide  and  30  percent  ()f 
the  particulates  in  air  jpollution  in  oUr 
cities. 

This  national  energy  policy  would 
evaluate  for  the  near-term  future  oijr 
needs  for  energy,  our  potential  sources 
of  energy,  the  best  sources  of  that  eneriy 
and  would  seek  to  channel  development 
into  the  best  sources.  It  should  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  national  trans- 
mission grid  which  has  the  apparent  po- 
tential of  meeting  peak  electrical  energy 
demands  for  the  next  few  years  by  chaii- 
neling  electricity  from  areas  of  sxirpl^ 
to  areas  of  shortage.  This  nationtd  net- 
work could  take  advantage  of  daylight 
and  weather  differentials  across  the 
country  to  ease  peak-loading  problemte. 

In  addition  to  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy for  planning  and  program  purposes, 
I  advocate  an  all-out  crash  program  p 
develop  a  pollution-free  source  of  un- 
limited energy  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
This  is  within  our  grasp  technologically 
if  we  are  willing  to  make  the  kind  of  coni- 
mitment  we  made  to  develop  the  atomic 
bomb  or  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

We  spend,  for  example,  about  $30  mil- 
lion annually  on  the  fusion  research  thf  t 
could  produce  a  powerful  and  clein 
source  of  energy.  This  means  we  are  de- 
voting an  amount  equivalent  to  about]  1 
percent  of  our  space  budget  to  a  peacfe- 
ful  project  vital  to  all  mankind — an  ui- 
llmited,  economical,  clean  source  bf 
energy.  The  Soviet  Union  is  doubling  our 
effort. 

An  all-out  effort  to  develop  a  fusion 
plant  could  eliminate  the  intermediate 
step  of  fast-breeder  nuclear  reactors 
which  present  potential  dangers  a^d 
inefficiency. 

The  potential  of  solar  energy,  geother- 
mal  energy,  smd  magnetohydrodynamics 
have  hardly  been  scratched.  Let  us  make 
it  a  national  goal  to  accomplish  this  l^y 
1080. 


DEMONSTRATORS  FOR  PEACE 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mi<i- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.)        J 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
day  it  is  reported  that  demonstrators  for 
peace  will  come  to  the  Capitol  and  take 
congressional  hostages  pursuant  to  thair 
objective  of  temporarily  disrupting  tke 
operation  of  Government  and  attemi^ 
ing  to  force  a  date-certain  withdrawal  0f 
our  military  forces  from  South  Vietnatn. 
Thinking  perhaps  to  make  myself  under- 
stand their  point  of  view  better  if  I 
walked  to  the  Capitol  for  the  opening  of 
the  session,  I  found  the  time  for  this 
activity  had  been  postponed  from  no^n 
until  2  or  thereabouts.  | 

During  the  last  few  days,  I  have  re^ 


and  observed  much  of  the  activity  which 
has  developed  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
City  and  have  made  a  serious  effort  to 
understand  the  views  of  those  appar- 
enUy  so  dedicated  to  opposition  of  our 
Government's  present  military  policy. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  President  Nixon 
has  adopted  and  administered  the  policy 
which  has  reduced  the  troop  strength 
from  534.400  at  the  beginning  of  1969 
to  284,000  as  of  May  1,  1971.  with  a  fur- 
ther objective  of  reducing  this  number 
to  184,000  on  December  1,  1971,  and  fur- 
ther bearing  in  mind  the  emphasis,  al- 
though unsuccessful,  on  peace  negoti- 
ations in  Paris,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
oiir  miUtary  policy  has  been  a  sincere 
policy  of  disengagement  at  the  fastest 
possible,  responsible  rate.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  President  may  conclude  that  the 
rate  of  disengagement  may  be  materially 
accelerated. 

Certainly  the  efforts  of  this  admin- 
istration are  a  good  faith  effort  to  dis- 
engage from  military  operations  in  South 
Vietnam  in  such  a  way  that  this  dis- 
engagement does  not  constitute  a  sur- 
render and  retreat  from  the  objective  of 
giving  the  South  Vietnamese  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  protect  themselves 
from  invasion  from  the  north  and  the 
further  objective  of  assisting  in  the  sta- 
bility of  that  coxmtry  to  the  point  where 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  may  make 
free  determination  of  the  type  of  govern- 
ment they  prefer  and  those  whom  they 
freely  choose  to  serve  them. 

There  have  been  only  two  TJiah  stu- 
dents who  have  come  to  my  office,  and 
both  are  students  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. I  had  seen  both  of  them  before  and 
respect  their  integrity  and  their  dedica- 
tion to  what  they  beUeve  is  right.  They 
take  the  position  that  our  present  mili- 
tary operations  in  South  Vietnam,  In- 
cluding the  bombing  of  the  enemy.  Is 
immoral.  They  further  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  President  Nixon  was  stretching 
out  the  war  so  that  a  final  disengage- 
ment date  would  coincide  with  his  politi- 
cal advantage. 

The  proposition  that  President  Nixon 
or  any  President  is  playing  politics  with 
a  war  involving  himian  life  of  this  coim- 
try's  citizens  and  of  the  people  of  other 
countries  of  the  world  is  unthinkable  to 
me,  and  on  the  basis  of  reason,  I  cannot 
accept  such  a  proposition.  The  charge  of 
immorality  of  this  war  itself  certainly 
can  be  defended,  and  it  is  neither  rea- 
sonable nor  fair  to  assert  that  the  United 
States  is  the  guilty  party  and  thus  give 
support  to  Hanoi. 

The  thing  which  is  particularly  trou- 
bling to  me  Is  the  fact  that  students 
whom  I  consider  to  be  responsible  and 
rational  have  decided  that  they  must 
support  this  week's  activities,  which  are 
devoted  to  temporary  disruption  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  City,  to  forcing  the 
adoption  of  the  point  of  view  of  those 
Involved  In  the  disruptive  activities.  This 
is  substitution  of  force  for  the  rule  of 
reason,  and  whether  It  comes  from  the 
political  right  or  from  the  left,  it  Is  con- 
trary to  the  best  traditions  of  this  coim- 
try  or  of  any  civilization  which  gives  due 
respect  to  the  rights  of  others. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  actual  com- 
poimds,  In  Georgetown  or  other  areas 


where  the  dononstrators  have  central- 
ized much  of  their  activity.  It  does  ap- 
pear, however,  that  in  addition  to  the 
dedicated  and  sincere  participants  in 
these  demonstrations,  a  great  crowd  of 
other  individuals  have  been  attracted  to 
participate  because  of  the  excitement 
which  has  triggered  some  and  by  the  op- 
portunity to  indulge  in  antisocial  be- 
havior which  has  attracted  some  others. 
The  witnessed  actions  of  some  who  have 
hurled  human  wtiste  at  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  of  others  who  have  hoisted 
flags  of  the  Vietcong  to  replace  the 
American  flag  and  such  other  evidences 
of  mob  action  out  of  orderly  control,  will 
not  influence  responsible  Members  of 
Congress  in  their  continuous  considera- 
tion the  facts  of  life  and  war. 

This  Nation  must  still  retain  the  pa- 
tience and  resolve  to  follow  an  honor- 
able goal  and  while  opinions  may  diflfer 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  achieving  an 
honorable  goal  (or  what  that  goal  may 
be) ,  our  best  hope  is  still  the  rule  of  rea- 
son and  not  the  chaos  of  disruption  and 
force. 

This  demonstration  of  disruption  of 
Government  has  apparenUy  been  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  a  combination  of 
effective  local  law  enforcement  officers 
backed  by  Federal  assistants.  This  obvi- 
ously took  massive  preparation  and  mas- 
terful execution.  The  hard  core  who 
planned  the  disruptive  demonstrations, 
however,  have  obviously  learned  from 
this  experience,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
they  may  be  back.  On  this  subject  of 
what  was  learned,  a  signiflcant  state- 
ment was  recorded  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Quoting  a  demonstra- 
tor named  Dennis,  his  quotation  was: 

We  lost.  We  got  creamed.  Any  time  you  let 
your  enemy  know  what  you're  going  to  do, 
you're  In  trouble.  We  can't  let  out  the  battle 
plan  like  that.  There  were  CIA  people  who 
knew  more  than  I  did. 

"Dennis"  obviously  does  not  believe 
even  the  tactics  of  disruption  can  suc- 
cessfully accommodate  the  policy  which 
he  now  urges  upon  his  coimtry. 

Members  of  Congress,  and  perhaps 
more  signiflcantly,  members  of  the  staffs 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
demonstrated  sjrmpathy  or  encourage- 
ment to  those  whose  objective  is  the  un- 
successful disruption  of  Government, 
have  a  very  serious  responsibility  to  bear. 

Certainly  the  right  to  dissent  in  a  free 
country  must  be  jealously  guarded.  The 
right  of  peaceful  dissent  is  basic  to  our 
free  system.  The  objective  of  disruption 
of  Government  and  the  encouragement 
of  lawlessness  is  bsisic  to  its  destruction. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  Mrs.  Rhea  Eckel  has  stood  out  in 
the  central  New  York  community.  A  gra- 
cious and  talented  woman,  she  has  be- 
come during  her  tenure  as  president  of 
Cazenovia  CoUege  the  "First  Lady 
of  Education"  In  our  area.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  Cazenovia  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  prouder  still  to 
call  Rhea  Eckel  my  friend. 

After  a  lifetime  of  dedication  to 
countiess  civic  activities,  Rhea  decided  a 
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short  time  ago  to  retire.  I  know  it  was 
not  an  easy  decision;  I  know  also  that 
in  the  strictest  saise  of  the  word,  Rhea 
Eckel  will  never  be  able  to  retire,  for 
there  are  thousands  of  central  New 
Yorkers  who  still  seek  her  advice  and 
counsel  and  there  are  thousands  who 
still  value  her  wise  Judgment.  I  am 
among  them. 

On  March  30.  Rhea  was  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  Syracuse  by  her 
legion  of  friends.  The  main  address  of 
the  evening  was  delivered  by  Father  Wil- 
liam Reilly,  president  of  Le  Moyne  Col- 
lege in  Syracuse.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  Father  Reilly 's  remarks  be- 
cause they  speak  eloquenUy  and  directly 
to  a  subject  that  is  dear  to  Rhea's  heart: 
the  role  of  the  private  college  in  our  edu- 
cational pluralism. 

(The  text  follows:) 

AODRKSS    BY     FATHER     WHXIAM     L.     RZILLT,     S.J. 

To  present  a  bouquet  of  roses  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  biirdeneome  task.  To  present  a 
bouquet  of  roses  to  Rhea,  to  be  privileged  to 
offer  a  tribute  from  so  many  heartB.  Is  awe- 
8ome.  but  not  In  the  least  a  labor.  I  com- 
mend thoee  who  prepared  this  living  bou- 
quet that  is  our  gathering  of  love,  and  I 
thank  them  for  asking  me  to  convey  Just  a 
bit  of  the  fragrance  of  our  feeling  to  Rhea. 
The  realization  that  fourteen  years  of  serv- 
ice to  Cazenovia  College  have  passed  and 
that  the  first  lady  of  higher  education  in 
Central  New  York  is  moving  Into  a  new  phase 
of  leadership,  stirs  mixed  feelings.  I  confess 
to  a  certain  satisfaction  that  our  Le  Moyne 
alumna  of  1961  will  be  more  free  to  answer 
my  calls  for  counsel  and  for  just  plain  con- 
solation. But  I  can  read  in  your  eyes  the  nos- 
talgia, the  wlstfulness,  even  the  melancholy 
that  is  to  be  expected.  A  tendency  tonight 
would  be  all  too  understandable  to  look 
back.  All  too  understandable  perhaps,  but 
how  untrue  to  our  Rhea.  Who  would  asso- 
ciate her  with  looking  back?  For  that  mat- 
ter, who  would  associate  her  with  a  chair? 
Yet.  I  can't  resist  the  temptation  to  look 
back.  I  look  back,  however,  not  from  1971 
but  to  1971.  I  deem  It  very  much  in  the 
spirit  of  Rhea  to  take  vantage  at  the  year 
2000  and  to  reflect  In  retrospect  across  the 
three  decades  that  will  have  passed  since 
tonight.  It  is  more  than  idle  fancy  be- 
cause only  In  2000  will  we  re«aiy  know 
whether  we  have  learned  from  the  prophetic 
leadership  of  Rhea.  Allow  me  then  the  view 
of  Cazenovia  College  and  all  higher  educa- 
tion In  '71  from  the  year  2000. 

We  discovered  then  (that  is,  tonight)  that 
the  gospel  dictum — where  your  treasure  is, 
there  also  your  heart  will  be — really  was  the 
wisdom  that  endures. 

Those  were  difficult  times  In  '71 — ^perhaps 
not  the  worst,  surely  not  the  best — and  the 
difficulty  caused  xia  to  assess  our  values.  We 
pondered  our  priorities,  what  we  would  put 
first,  what  we  would  sacrifice  last.  Priorities 
do  entail  sacrifice.  And  our  priorities  were 
centered,  fortunately,  on  the  person.  We  gave 
centrallty  to  human  aspirations,  human  po- 
tential, human  needs.  On  the  centrallty  of 
the  human  person  we  assessed  our  priorities 
In  education,  to  determine  what  the  person 
needed  In  education  whether  as  tot  or  as 
graduate  student.  And  in  follovrtng  such 
priorities  we  showed  that  we  were  listening 
to  Rhea  Doyle  Eckel. 

For  in  1971  we  came  to  grips  with  "equality 
of  opportunity  In  higher  education."  This 
was  not  a  shibboleth  for  battle  or  a  slogan 
for  causes,  but  a  principle  of  educational 
priority.  It  meant  that  education  was  re- 
lated to  the  aspirations,  the  potential,  and 
the  talents  of  the  educand.  It  meant  the  full 
spectrum  of  educational  possibilities,  planned 
and  Implemented  with  concern  and  com- 
monsense:  technical  or  non-technical,  two- 


year  or  fovir-year  or  senior  or  graduate.  In- 
side walls  or  outside.  If  It  was  a  need  that 
could  be  met  with  competence  and  com- 
monsense,  it  was  met.  The  criterion  was  the 
need  of  the  person  to  be  educated.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  given  institutional  response,  of 
Cazenovia  College  or  of  any  other,  was  eval- 
tiated  In  relation  to  that  need.  Opportiinlty 
for  higher  education  was  gauged  not  by  so- 
cial pressure  or  rigid  forms  or  fa*  worse — 
by  personal  financial  resources. 

And  "opportunity"  In  '71  meant  "freedom 
of  choice."  In  the  previous  decade  omlnoxis 
pressures  bad  been  building  up;  cultural, 
economic,  political  pressures  threatened  to 
dull  the  awareness  in  America  of  Its  heritage 
of  pluralism,  particularly  the  value  of  edu- 
cational respoualblllty  shared  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Voices  were  heard 
in  the  land,  voices  of  a  Rhea  Eckel  or  an 
Alan  Plfer,  as  they  pointed  out  In  the  lat- 
ter's  words:  "the  vital  elements  of  diversity, 
free  choice  and  heterodoxy"  that  are  safe- 
guarded In  our  pluralistic  system. 

"Private  institutions  are  not  the  only  con- 
tributors to  pluralism.  Public  institutions 
can  and  do  play  a  part  In  it;  but  their 
vulnerability  In  times  of  crisis  places  a  spe- 
cial burden  on  private  Institutions  for  the 
preservation  of  diversity,  of  free  choice,  and 
of  the  capacity  to  tolerate  heterodoxy — in 
short,  for  the  preservation  of  an  open  so- 
ciety." 

In  1971  Americans  faced  up  to  the  only 
alternative  to  responsibility  shared  between 
public  and  private  sectors.  It  was  of  course 
a  single  system  of  governmental  schools. 
They  saw  this  alternative  and  rejected  It  as 
alien  to  our  American  tradition.  In  the 
words  of  Alan  Plfer : 

"It  has  therefore  seemed  wise  to  many 
Americans  to  distribute  the  safekeeping  of 
their  nation's  most  precious  asset.  Its  Intel- 
lectual freedom,  among  a  variety  of  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  private  citizens  as 
well  as  of  public  authorities.  In  a  totalitarian 
state,  where  intellectual  orthodoxy  Is  of  the 
highest  imperative,  this  kind  of  arrangement 
would  be  unthinkable  because  It  is  one 
designed  to  produce  a  babel  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  claims  in  the  name  of  truth, 
perpetual  challenges  to  authority,  and  a 
seeming  lack  of  a  disciplined  sense  of  national 
purpose.  Despite  the  attacks  on  It  today  by 
young  radicals,  and  despite  the  clearly  evident 
Imperfections  of  our  present  society,  our 
system  of  shared  responsibility  is  one  that 
has  served  the  American  people  well,  and 
we  would  be  foolish  to  abandon  It  by  allow- 
ing our  private  Institutions  to  fall." 

Strong  economic  pressures  distort  vision. 
Distorted  vision  creates  illusions  and  mirages. 
But  to  the  credit  of  the  American  people 
in  '71.  they  saw  through  a  myth  that  threat- 
ened to  feed  upon  the  immediacy  of  a  sagging 
economy.  I  refer  to  the  myth  of  free  educa- 
tion. Could  there  be  a  greater  delusion  abroad 
in  our  country?  F^ee  higher  education!  All 
education  costs,  and  those  costs  must  be  met. 
The  only  question  is  how  the  costs  will  be 
met  and  by  whom.  Shortsighted  and  tragic 
Indeed,  and  vain,  would  be  the  attempt  to 
meet  those  costs  by  sacrificing,  or  even  crip- 
pling, the  presently  prevailing  shared  re- 
sponsibility. This  supreme  foolishness  would 
not  even  be  penny-wise.  Can  anyone  serious- 
ly believe  that  a  single  governmental  system 
would  not  mean  soaring  taxes? 

In  dUpelllng  the  myth  of  "free  education" 
and  in  planning  to  meet  the  Inevitable  costs 
of  higher  education,  the  American  people  In 
1971  responded  with  Intelligence.  They  re- 
quired cooperative  planning  of  both  public 
and  private  sectors,  avoiding  viseless  re-dupll- 
cation.  utilizing  long  years  of  experience  and 
resources  In  private  Institutions.  The  Ameri- 
can people  recognized  the  public  educational 
service  rendered  by  the  private  institutions. 
Enlightened  legislators  directed  institutional 
grants  as  partial  subvention  from  public 
funds  to  enable  the  private  Institution  to 


continue  their  service  within  the  pluralistic 
tradition.  Partial  subvention  was  given,  of 
course,  with  the  awareness  of  the  far  heavier 
burden  that  would  come  with  the  tax  costs 
of  a  single  governmental  system. 

Throughout  the  struggle  to  control  costs, 
however,  the  need  of  the  individual  student 
was  never  lost  from  sight.  In  eschewing  the 
criterion  of  personal  financial  resources,  pro- 
grams of  aid  were  fashioned  for  aU  who 
needed  them.  The  aU-too-long-delayed  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  were  strength- 
ened and  were  implemented  with  sensitivity 
and  respect.  And  the  rapidly  worsening  sit- 
uation In  '71  of  the  middle-Income  student 
was  finally  realized  and  corrected.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  long-range  burdens  imposed  on 
the  middle-Income  student  by  long-enduring 
loan  obligations  brought  about  realistic  direct 
assistance  to  such  students  and  enabled  each 
to  choose  freely  between  Institutions  In 
either  sector. 

Americans  In  1971  preserved  the  tradition 
of  philanthropy,  the  freely  directed  finan- 
cial support  that  Is  essential  to  preserving  the 
private  institutions.  Tax  reform  did  not 
choke  off  but  rather  encouraged  philan- 
thropy to  higher  education,  both  corporate 
and  individual.  Under  the  enlightened  lead- 
ership of  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education  and  other  groups,  corporate  phi- 
lanthropy made  full  use  of  Its  tax-related 
opportunity  to  support  and  to  continue  In 
vigor  the  private  sector.  And  the  Indivldvial 
citizen  reuined  his  right  to  direct  some  of 
his  resources  to  the  college  of  bis  choice. 

In  responding  so  Intelligently  to  the  needs 
of  higher  eduction  In  "71.  and  in  assuring 
the  continuance  of  shared  responsibility 
through  partial  public  subvention  to  private 
colleges,  the  American  people  laid  to  rest  an 
irrational  fear  that  cropped  up  occasion- 
ally In  well-meaning  but  uninformed  hearts. 
It  was  the  fear  of  proliferation.  Given  the 
partial  subvention  base  for  private  insti- 
tutions, the  cry  went,  all  sorts  of  profiteer- 
ing outfits,  eager  for  the  so-called  handout, 
will  spring  up.  Balderdash!  Not  only  will  the 
strong  peer  pressure  of  professional  accredi- 
tation eliminate  the  fiy-by-nlght  profiteer. 
More  Importantly,  the  continuance  and  the 
vitality  of  the  private  institution  will  al- 
ways depend  on  the  cornerstone  of  personal 
dedication  and  sacrifice.  Those  of  you  whose 
hearts  are  with  Cazenovia  College  realize 
that  the  treasure  of  your  loving  service  and 
sacrifice  Is  there  too.  Without  that  comer- 
stone,  any  private  InsUtutlon,  even  Caze- 
novia College,  would  crumble. 

We  have  seen  Cazenovia  College  for  14 
years  flourish  as  It  rested  on  the  living  cor- 
nerstone who  is  Rhea  Eckel.  For  us  and  for 
all  who  hold  precious  collegiate  education 
In  America,  she  epitomizes  sacrificial  dedi- 
cation. Such  dedication  is  the  irreplaceable 
condition  for  continued  shared  responsibility 
In  educating  our  youth  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. Because  of  her  In  1971.  not  only  Caze- 
novia College  but  every  private  Institution 
in  2000  wiU  have,  must  have  "the  vital  ele- 
ments of  diversity,  free  choice  and  hetero- 
doxy"— "for  the  preservation  of  an  open  so- 
ciety." 

Tonight,  aware  of  the  fragrance  of  aer 
service  that  will  never  fade,  we  salute  and 
we  thank  our  "red.  red  rose" — our  love,  Rhea. 


AMTRAK      SERVICE      REDUCTIONS 
NEEDS  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  com- 
mencement of  operations  by  the  National 
Rail  Passenger  Corp.  on  May  1.  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  was  slashed  dras- 
tically in  most  parts  of  the  Nation. 
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Excluding  the  northeast  corridor - 
Boston.  New  York.  Washington,  D.C.- 
where  minor  adjustments  were  made 
the  pattern  of  service,  the  number  bf 
trains  was  cut  by  67  percent  and  dai^y 
train-miles  by  65  percent.  1 

I  have,  therefore,  written  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CoiJ- 
merce.  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers),  respectfully  requesting 
that  he  reconvene  hearings  in  order  » 
take  prompt  action  on  urgently  need((d 
service.  I  include  a  copy  of  that  letter  it 
this  point  and  an  article  from  the  No- 
vember 1970  Field  and  Stream: 

Washington,   D.C. 

May  5.  1971. 
Hon.   Haklet    O.   Staggers, 
Chairman,    House    Interstate    and    Forel  m 
Commerce  Committee,  House  of  Repi  s- 
sentatives,   Washington,   D.C. 

Deas     Mr.     Chairman;     The     announoid 
Iramework    of    routes    to    be    operated    , 
Amtrak  exclude  several  well-traveled  and  li»i 
portant  lines  linking  major  population  cei 
ters   m   this   Nation.    It   Is   unthinkable 
establish  a  "national"  network  of  pessender 
train  operations  while  omitting  these  vKal 
national  rail  connections. 

If  Amtrak  Is  to  be  successful  In  Its  opera- 
tion and  Improvement  of  passenger  trains  In 
this  country,  and  if  the  public  Is  to  be  serv  fd 
by  dependable  all-weather  transportatldn 
and  the  spirallng  costs  of  highway  and  air- 
port construction  slowed,  then  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cori- 
merce  must  authorize  additional  approprii- 
tlons  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  tie 
lu-gently  needed  basic  system  Into  whlth 
other  ancillary  routes  can  be  connected  und  er 
Section  403C. 

I  feel  the  legislation  I  have  proposed  which 
has  been  cosponsored  by  48  of  my  colleagues 
will  provide  the  necessary  passenger  servlfe, 
and  establish  a  system  that  will  provide  a 
fair  return  to  the  taxpayer  for  his  invest- 
ment. My  hill  expands  the  basic  system  at 
coet  to  the  states  and  relieves  the 
pressure  on  the  statee  to  connect 
routes  under  403C  with  only  a  one-thltd 
contribution.  These  are  necessary  steps  whl  jh 
must  be  taken  promptly. 

However,  while  Amtrak's  route  system  , 
been  the  subject  of  Intense  discussion.  . 
appears  that  other  areas  of  Amtrak's  opera 
tlon  (I.e.,  schedule  for  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment, retraining  of  employees,  environmental 
Impact  of  Improved  services,  and  other 
advantages  for  the  consumer  In  the  decades 
ahead)  should  receive  Congressional  attei- 
tlon. 

Some  go  so  far  to  say  there  Is  a  plot  to  pa  ire 
America  and  the  advantages  of  trains  will   > 
Ignored  by  the  Congress  Certainly  your  coi  i 
mlttee  has  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  lo. 
four  consecutive  years,  total  U.S.  commuter 
rail  travel  has  Increased.  I  feel  that  glvun 
good   equipment,   service,    and   proper   pr>- 
motlon,    trains    not    orUy    can    regain 
patronage  but  attract  many  people  who 
day  never  think  of  train  travel. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  vou 
reconvene  hearings  at  the  earliest  possHle 
date  in  an  effort  to  report  out  legislation  to 
strengthen  Amtrak  and  to  provide  for  re- 
search and  development  of  rail  passenger 
service  leading  to  a  better  environment  and 
balanced  transportation  service  .^or 
citizens  of  this  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  P.  Kemp 
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The  Plot  To  Pave  America 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

What  could  be  more  redolent  of  righteou*- 

neas   than    an   organism   which   calls   Its^ 

"Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  add 


MobUlty?"  It's  a  tlUe  that  fairly  reeks  of 
rectitude,  home,  mother.  Plymouth  Reck, 
and  the  American  flag.  Man,  anybody  who'd 
knock  mobility  and  safety  would  as  soon  de- 
fame the  sainted  memory  of  Babe  Ruth,  or 
play  hopscotch  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

But.  sadly,  as  Is  so  often  the  case,  the 
"Highway  Users,  etc."  Is  not  all  that  vir- 
tuous. It  Is  a  principal  tentacle  of  the  high- 
way lobby — a  spokesman  for  a  precious  band 
of  rogues  whose  ethics  would  cause  a  wave 
of  revulsion  in  a  Port  Tewfik  bagnio.  These 
guys,  whose  antecedents  we  will  vet  In  a 
moment,  have  control  of  $5  billion  a  year 
(your  dough.  Chum),  tmd  with  it  they  plan 
to  pave  every  square  foot  of  the  United  States 
they  can  get  their  greedy  hands  on.  They 
are  predatory  bureaucrats  of  such  skill  and 
rapacity  that  even  the  miserable  Corps  of 
Engineers,  themselves  knee-jerk  concrete 
pourers,  had  better  look  to  their  laurels. 

The  highwaymen  do  their  dirty  work  In 
the  name  of  road  building,  a  traditional 
American  enterprise  that  Is  as  dlfBcult  to 
assail  as  fiood  control,  which  Is  the  oily 
phrase  with  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
cloaks  their  vile  deeds. 

Highways?  Why,  dad,  ain't  highways  what 
enables  you  to  take  your  tads  500  miles  In 
one  day  for  a  whack  at  a  whltetall?  Or  let 
you  live  In  the  country  and  work  In  town? 
And  aren't  they  vital  to  hot  dog — safety  and 
mobility?  Cheerfully  we  answer  yes,  indeedy, 
to  each  question.  And  before  the  hacks  in  the 
pay  of  the  highway  lobby  rush  to  their  type- 
writers to  have  at  me  ad  hominem,  let  me 
admit  that  I  use  highways  frequently  and 
I  like  'em  wide,  smooth,  and  straight.  I  dig 
mobility  and  safety  as  much  as  the  richest 
highway  contractor  alive. 

But  the  problem  hasn't  got  anything  to  do 
with  safe  highways.  resUly.  What  it  has  to  do 
with  Is  a  very  bad  law  (which  like  so  many 
other  bad  laws  looked  very  good  when  people 
first  started  talking  about  it).  The  law.  en- 
acted in  1956,  established  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  an  Incomprehensible  bundle  of  boodle 
(now  actually  running  at  about  $5.3  billion 
annually)  that  is  financed  principally  by  a 
4  cents  per  gallon  Federal  gasoline  tax.  This 
enormous  sum  is  earmarked  exclusively  for 
highway  building,  and  It  ts  where  the  gaudy 
ribbons  of  concrete  that  crisscross  the  coun- 
try have  come  from. 

It  is  also  the  source  of  a  great  and  growing 
ecological  disaster.  No  state  In  the  Union  is 
without  its  superhighway  horror  story,  for  too 
often  the  huge  program  of  road  building  has 
careened  ahead  with  wanton  disregard  for 
recreational  and  environmental  values.  There 
is  no  space  here  to  detail  the  ecological  dam- 
age wrought  by  the  highway  system,  but 
every  locality  in  the  land  has  its  own  atrocity 
tale  of  recreational  areas  jeopardized,  game 
refuges  threatened,  and  scenic  values  de- 
stroyed. 

The  proliferating  skein  of  highways,  more- 
over, has  generated  a  pall  of  air  pollution 
that  threatens  life  itself.  More  and  bigger 
highways  have  not  eased  auto  trafHc,  they 
have  meant  more  autos,  more  traffic  conges- 
tion, and  more  air  pollution.  Other  forms 
of  transportation  have  been  neglected  (the 
biggest  railroad  In  the  country  has  just  gone 
bankrupt)  until  it  will  take  a  generation 
for  them  to  regain  parity. 

As  bad  as  this  is.  It  is  going  to  get  worse. 
That  95  billion  Federal  money  (and  nearly 
as  much  again  In  state-generated  funds)  is 
a  temptation  that  no  politico-contractor 
cabal  can  resist.  The  highway  lobby  Is  as 
tough,  predatory,  and  ruthless  (and  God 
knows,  as  rich)  as  any  In  Washington,  and 
it  Is  fearsome  to  behold  when  It  swings  Into 
action.  Such  a  time  is  at  hand  now,  for  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  is  due  to  expire  In  1972 
and  the  highwaymen  are  not  about  to  relax 
their  extortionate  stranglehold  on  the  na- 
tion's transportation  budget.  The  highway 
lobby  is  cranking   up   a  whole  self-serving 


symphony  of  reasons  why  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  should  be  extended:  It  is  vital  to  "na- 
tional defense,"  the  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem (which  was  to  have  been  completed  by 
1972)  is  only  70  percent  complete,  other 
forms  of  transportation  are  trying  to  "raid" 
the  Trust  Fund,  and  having  promised  the 
42,000-mile  system.  Congress  has  a  moral 
commitment  to  finish  It  no  matter  how 
thundering  a  failure  It  has  proved  to  be. 

Although  the  law  does  not  expire  for  two 
years  the  battle  over  extending  it  has  al- 
ready been  joined,  since  there  Is  an  18-month 
lead  time  for  Federal  grants  under  it.  Bar- 
ring a  miraculous  onset  of  good  sense  in 
Congress,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  will  be 
extended;  the  only  question  to  be  debated 
is  whether  some  of  the  swag  can  be  diverted 
to  more  sensible  projects.  Although  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Secretary  John  A 
Volpe  is  already  on  record  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  "firmly  committed"  to  fin- 
ishing the  Interstate  system,  he  did  propose 
sluicing  off  some  $1  billion  for  forest  roads, 
roads  on  Indian  reservations  and  public 
lands,  and  beauty  and  safety  programs.  AU 
of  these  have  heretofore  been  funded  from 
general  tax  revenues,  and  anyone  who  has 
ever  ventured  beyond  the  end  of  the  car 
tracks  knows  what  short  shrift  they've  got- 
ten. 

Even  Volpe's  modest  proposal  has  raised  a 
howl  from  the  voracious  highwaymen  and 
some  of  their  well-placed  lackeys.  'This  high- 
way lobby  deserves  to  be  the  object  of  a  doc- 
torlal  thesis  by  some  hard-nosed  young  man 
who  doesn't  mind  personal  abuse.  It  is  a 
covetous  gaggle  of  contractors,  truckers.  In- 
terstate busniks,  auto,  tire,  oil.  and  allied 
Interests.  One  has  only  to  consider  their 
twin  rallying  cries  of  safety  and  mobility 
(55.000  highway  deads  every  year.  250,000  or 
more  Injured,  and  a  traffic  Jam  everywhere 
you  look)  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  their 
arrogance.  But  one  more  example  might  be 
adduced  to  further  Illustrate  Just  how  dismal 
are  the  prospects  for  correcting  this  sorry 
miscarriage  of  creative  democracy. 

I  Introduce  to  all  unsuspecting  Americans 
a  publication  called  "The  Federation  Re- 
porter," which  produces  what  It  calls  "news  of 
the  month  In  highway  transportation."  and 
which  Is — you  guessed  it — the  mouthpiece 
of  our  euphemistically  named  friends,  the 
"Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  and 
Mobility."  This  propaganda  organ  is  one  of 
hundreds  like  It  that  are  disgorged  by  as 
many  different  special  interests  around 
Washington  to  little  purpose.  They  certainly 
don't  con  the  hard-eyed  Journalists  to  whom 
they're  sent  (my  friend  Mike  Frome  gave  me 
his  copy,  and  his  roar  of  outrage  over  it  was 
something  notable  to  behold ) .  nor  do  they 
persuade  the  cynical  old  windbags  in  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  Highway  Users'  house  organ  Is  in- 
teresting for  the  occasional  insights  into  how 
these  freebooters  operate.  Take  the  July 
number,  which  contains  a  piece  entitled  "No 
Time  For  Complacency!"  I  wish  space  per- 
mitted me  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  piece, 
but  I  must  content  myself  with  using  it  to 
make  the  point  that  the  highway  lobby  has 
a  great  many  powerful,  highly  placed  friends. 
Like  Richard  Sullivan,  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  a  man 
who  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  what 
form  the  extension  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  will  take.  Herewith  some  specimen  ex- 
tracts from  what  "The  Federation  Reporter" 
bills  as  Mr.  Sullivan's  "personal  views": 

"The  highway  program  is  at  a  critical 
point.  And  because  the  Administration  has 
proposed  a  five-year  extension  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  does  not  mean  it  is  the  time 
to  be  complacent  and  assume  the  battle  has 
been  won.  There  are  many  people  who  want 
to  see  the  end  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
as  we  know  it — influenctlal  people  who  pro- 
pose Instead  an  overall  transportation  fund. 
"My  advice  would  be  for  highway  people  to 
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stop  being  complacent,  get  out  of  their  small 
spheres  and  sell — Just  the  way  the  highway 
program  was  sold  In  1966.  You  have  to  get 
out  and  sell  the  benefits  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram— Just  like  you  sell  anything  else.  Too 
much  effort  Is  spent  now  on  brush  wars  and 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  big 
picture." 

Counsel  Sullivan,  who  is  far  from  being 
unique  as  a  special  pleader  on  the  public 
payroll,  notes  that  It  will  cost  "close  to  $70 
billion"  to  complete  the  Interstate  highway 
system  (the  original  estimate  In  1956  was  $28 
billion)  and  adds: 

".  .  .  this  is  going  to  be  a  tough  year — 
we're  going  to  make  It.  but  it's  not  going  to 
be  easy  and  I  don't  think  you  should  sit  back 
and  be  the  least  bit  complacent  and  say 
'It's  going  to  go.'  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  don't  want  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
continued.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
want  to  get  into  that  money  one  wa/  or  the 
other  and  divert  It  to  other  purposes." 

I  note  for  what  it  is  worth  that  Public 
Servant  Sullivan  avers  that  he  is  "one  who 
believes  that  the  highway  creates  good  social 
effects — good  economic  effects — and  good  eco- 
logical effects.  And  we  should  be  positive 
about  It  and  not  negative." 

But  he  concludes  the  interview  he  granted 
the  busy  scribe  from  the  highway  lobby  with 
open  aind  shameless  advocacy  of  continuing 
a  law  that  has  had  catastrophic  effects  eco- 
nomically and  ecologically. 

"I  can  wave  the  fiag  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram." Sullivan  says.  "We  know  It's  good. 
We  know  It's  going  to  go  but  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  problems  we  do  face. 

"We  need  your  help.  We  want  It  now.  We 
want  to  make  this  Highway  Trust  Fund  con- 
tinue because  the  benefit  to  the  country — 
the  development  of  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try— is  intrinsically  woven  in  a  continuing, 
meaningful  and  effective  highway  program." 
Not  to  belabor  the  point,  but  Just  bear  in 
mind  that  speaking  is  a  man  on  the  public 
payroll  who  plays  a  major  role  In  guiding 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  committee 
that  must  pass  on  the  highway  controversy. 
There  Is  proof  that  the  highway  lobby  Is 
looking  not  only  to  finishing  the  voluptuous 
Interstate  system  hut  to  continuing  indefi- 
nitely an  enorm-ous  eTidless  program  of  road 
building.  Look  at  what  these  guys  have  done 
to  the  environment  in  fourteen  years  by 
spending  around  $4  billion  a  year  on  the 
average,  and  try  to  imagine  the  disaster  that 
will  befall  the  beleaguered  ecology  when  they 
have  a  permanent  highway  building  fund 
of  around  $7.5  billion  a  year,  which  is  what 
the  Trust  F\ind  Is  expected  to  reach  in 
another  fifteen  years.  The  road  hogs  have 
already  built  42,000  miles  of  Interstate  high- 
way and  they  want  to  go  on  and  on  and  on 
even  after  the  final  1,000  or  so  is  wound  up. 
Proof  of  this  lies  In  their  bitter  opposition 
to  a  bill  (S  3996)  Introduced  by  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson  that  would  permit  use  of 
Highway  Trust  Fund  money  for  other  forms 
of  transportation  after  the  Interstate  system 
Is  finished. 

The  highwaymen  want  It  all  and  they 
want  It  forever,  and  the  only  vision  of  the 
future  that  this  can  produce  is  an  America 
where  every  tree  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
every  stream  and  every  slough  is  eventually 
paved  over.  Senator  Nelson's  bill  is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction  but  actually  it  doesn't  go 
far  enough.  What's  needed  is  abolition  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  entirely  and  substitu- 
tion of  a  general  transportation  fund.  This 
would  not  mean  the  end  of  highway  building, 
and  shouldn't.  But  It  would  mean  that  fu- 
ture highways  would  have  to  be  weighed 
against  other  transportation  systems  and 
against  the  environmental  values  that  high- 
ways and  expressways,  with  their  built-in 
fumes  and  frustrations,  inevitably  destroy. 

Nothing  less  than  a  great  public  outcry  is 
going  to  stop  the  highway  lobby.  It  Is  greedy 
and  tough,  and  It  has  friends  of  great  influ- 


ence. Try  wTltlng  your  Congressman  and 
Senators  in  behalf  of  Senator  Nelson's  bill 
(for  starters)  and  see  If  I'm  not  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  reintroducing 
my  joint  resolution  today  on  which  we 
have  48  cosponsors  from  17  States.  At 
this  point,  I  include  an  up-to-date  list 
of  the  cosponsors  and  an  suticle  from 
the  April  12.  1971,  issue  of  Traffic  World. 
Cosponsors 

Mark  Andrews,  Republican.  North  Dakota. 

Les  Aspin,  Democrat,  Wisconsin. 

LaMar  Baker,  Republican,  Tennessee. 

Charles    Bennett,    Democrat,    Florida. 

John  Brademas,  Democrat,  Indiana. 

Charles  Carney,   Democrat,  Ohio. 

George  Collins,  Democrat,  Illinois. 

Barber  Conable,  Republican,  New  York. 

Silvio  Conte,  Republican,  Massachxisetts. 

Charles   Dlggs,   Democrat,   Michigan. 

Harold  Donohue,  Democrat,  Massachusetts. 

John  Dow,  Democrat,  New  York. 

Thaddeus    Dulski,    Democrat,    New    York. 

John  Duncan.  Republican.  Tennessee. 

Hamilton  Pish.   Republican.   New   York. 

Charles  Gubser,  Republican.  California. 

Seymour  Halpern.  Republican.  New  York. 

Orval  Hansen.  Republican.  Idaho. 

Michael    Harrington,   Republican,    Massa- 
chusetts. 

Louise     Day     Hicks,     Democrat.     Massa- 
chusetts. 

Frank  Horton.  Republican.  New  York. 

William  Keating.  Republican,  Ohio. 

Carleton  King.  Republican.  New  York. 

Norman  Lent.  Republican.  New  York. 

Arthur  Link,  Democrat,  North  Dakota. 

Paul   McCloskey,  Republican,  California. 

James  McClure,  Republican,  Idaho. 

James  McKevltt,  Republican,  Colorado. 

Stewart  McKlnney,  Republican,  Connecti- 
cut. 

WllUam  Minshall.  Republican.  Ohio. 

Bradford  Morse,  Republican.  Massachu- 
setts. 

Alvin  O'Konskl,  Republican,  Wisconsin. 

Bertram  Podell.  Democrat,  New  York. 

Walter  Powell,  Republican,  Ohio. 

James  Qulllen,  Republican.  Tennessee. 

Ogden  Reid.  Republican,  New  York. 

Robert  Roe,  Democrat,  New  York. 

J.  Edward  Roush,  Republican,  Indiana. 

Edward  Roybal,  Democrat,  California. 

Fred  Schwengel,  Republican,  Iowa. 

John  F.  Steberllng,  Democrat.  Ohio 

Henry  Smith,  Republican,  New  York. 

J.  William  Stanton.  Republican,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Stratton,  Democrat,  New  York. 

John  Terry,  Republican,  New  York. 

Al  Ullman,  Democrat,  Oregon. 

G.  William  Whitehurst,  Republican,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Bipartisan  Hottse  Grottp  Backs  Drive  To 
Increase   "Railpax"  Appropriations 

A  bl-i>artlsan  group  of  27  House  members, 
led  by  Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp  (R.- 
N.Y.) ,  Is  co-sponsoring  legislation  that  would 
authorize  an  Increase  In  appropriations  for 
the  National  Rail  Passenger  Corp.  by  $290 
million  In  fiscal  year  1972,  75  per  cent  of 
which  Is  to  be  used  to  help  flnance  operation 
of  rail  passenger  service  over  certain  routes 
not  Included  in  the  Initial  "Railpax"  operat- 
ing scheme  announced  on  March  22  (T.W., 
Mar.  29.  p.  15). 

The  proposal,  H.  J.  Res.  640.  is  the  latest 
of  many  bills  that  have  been  Introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  dealing  with 
the  "Railpax"  system.  It  is  the  flrst,  how- 
ever, to  Include  an  increase  in  funds  along 
with  a  mandate  for   expanded   service. 

The  resolution  calls  for  increased  author- 
izations for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion of  $289,966,000  in  fiscal  year  1972,  ap- 
proximately $218  million  of  which  Is  to  be 
used  by  tlie  DOT  "to  make  grants  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp.   for  the 


purpose  of  Initiating  and  operating  urgently 
needed  intercity  rail  passenger  service  aroxind 
the  nation.  .  . ." 

The  resolution  further  sets  forth  specific 
routes  over  which  service  would  have  to  be 
provided  by  the  NRPC  in  accordance  with  the 
proposed  resolution.  The  routes  are  Usted  as 
follows : 

Buffalo    to    Chicago    via    Erie,    Cleveland. 
Toledo  and  South  Bend. 
Detroit  to  Toledo. 

Denver  to  Portland,  Ore.,  via  Cheyenne, 
Ogden  and  Boise. 

Fargo,  N.D.,  to  Portland,  Ore.,  via  Bill- 
ings, Butte,  Spokane  and  Hlnkle,  Wash. 

Denver  to  San  Francisco  via  Cheyenne, 
Ogden  and  Wells,  Utah. 

Washington,  DC,  to  Cleveland  via  Cum- 
berland, Md..  Pittsburgh.  Youngstown,  O.. 
and  Akron. 

It  is  noted  In  the  resolution  that  two  of 
the  routes  specified  had  been  "highly  rec- 
ommended" by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (Buffalo — Chicago  and  Denver- 
San  Francisco)  and  that  all  but  one  (Den- 
ver— San  Francisco)  had  been  similarly  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers. 

The  other  25  per  cent  of  the  total  called 
for  in  the  resolution  is  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  "to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  In  high  speed  ground 
transportation"  Including  such  things  as 
design,  propulsion  systems,  guldeway  devel- 
opment and  communications. 

Although  the  funds  to  be  made  available 
for  "Railpax"  are  called  grants  in  the  text 
of  the  resolution,  the  proposal  contains  a 
provision  whereby,  if  the  route  over  which 
service  would  be  made  available  by  the  grant 
becomes  profitable,  the  NRPC  would  repay 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  the  DOT  "by 
means  of  Installments  until  such  time  as 
the  grant  with  respect  to  such  route  has  t)€en 
repaid  In  full." 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  amendment 
of  the  rail  passenger  service  act  of  1970  to 
reduce  the  amount  which  a  state  would 
have  to  put  up  In  order  to  retain  rail  pas- 
senger operations  over  a  route  not  Included 
in  the  initial  "Railpax"  network. 

The  act  presently  specifies  that  a  state 
would  have  to  subsidize  at  least  66  ^'3  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  loss  involved  In  such 
operation,  with  the  balance  to  be  provided  by 
"Railpax."  The  Kemp  resolution  would  halve 
the  states'  share  to  33  Va  per  cent  of  losses  up 
to  $5  mlUlon  annually.  Anything  over  $5 
mllUon  would  be  subject  to  the  66%  per  cent 
share. 

Co-sponsoring  the  resolution  along  with 
Representative  Kemp,  were  Representatives 
Baker  (R-Tenn.),  Carney  (D-O.),  Conable 
(R-N.Y.).  Dulski  (D-N.T),  Pish  (R-N.Y.). 
Gubser  (R-Callf.) .  Halpern  (R-N.Y.) .  Hansen 
(R-Ida.),  Horton  (R-N.Y.).  Harrington  (D- 
Mass.) .  Keating  (R-O.) ,  King  (R-N.Y.) .  Lent 
(R-NY.).  McKevltt  (R-Colo.).  McKlnney 
(R-Conn.).  Minshall  (R-O).  Morse  (R- 
Mass.).  Powell  (R-O).  Held  (R-N.Y.).  Roe 
(D-N.Y.),  Roybal  (D-Callf.).  Selberllng 
(D-O.),  Smith  (R-N.Y.),  Stanton  (R-O.), 
Stratton    (D-N.T.),  and  Terry    (R-N.Y.). 


LEGISLATION   TO    REGULATE 
POWERPLANT  SITING 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  meet  the  need  for  In- 
creased electric  power  and,  simul- 
taneously, to  protect  the  environment 
from  poorly  located  or  designed  power 
facilities.  The  people  want  their  lights  to 
light,  but  they  want  clean  air  and  water 
too. 
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Yesterday  I  had  the  opportunity 
testify  before  the  Communications  atid 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Interst4te 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  pn 
what  Is  probably  the  most  significant 
environmental  bill  proposed  to  this  9Ed 
Congress.  The  bUl  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, would  provide  for  the 
orderly  planning  of  powerplants.  Other 
bills  are  also  aimed  at  preventing  elec- 
tric blackouts  and  brownouts. 

But  the  administration's  bill  has'  a 
imique  second  thrust:  to  provide  that 
proper  powerplant  siting  and  design  vwill 
prevent  the  browning  and  blacking  out  of 
the  Nation's  water  and  air  too. 

Thus  the  subcommittee  is  required  to 
deal  not  only  with  the  technicalities  of 
power,  the  subcommittee's  specialty,  but 
also  with  the  environment.  I  hope  the 
subcommittee  wUl  take  the  sane 
balanced  approach  as  does  the  President. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  misled  by  phopy 
reports  of  alleged  benefits  from  the  ther- 
mal pollution  of  our  waters. 

Reports  of  benefit  are  few.  Reports  of 
damage  are  many. 

Failure  to  provide  environmental  pro- 
tections in  powerplant  legislation  co^ld 
irreversibly  turn  our  rivers  into  putrid 
streams  of  death  that  would  mock  tzie 
development  that  electric  powerplants 
are  built  to  support.  T 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  not  one  day  have] to 
explain  to  their  constituents  why  th^ir 
river  has  become  another  Styx.  I  4sk 
them  to  examine  with  care  the  legisla- 
tion and  my  amendment  to  it,  bothlof 
which  were  discussed  in  my  testimony 
of  yesterday,  which  I  am  Inserting  in  ttie 
body  of  the  Record:  T 

Tkstimont  or  Hon.  Gilbcbt  Oudx    I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  moat  gratefiil  for  |h« 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  elec»lc 
power  plant  siting,  and  In  particular,  to  Jn- 
dorse  the  Administration  bill  which  I  Int^- 
duced  for  Mr.  Reuss  and  myself  as  H.R.  6^6. 
This  Is  the  same  bill  which  Mr.  Staggers  ^d 
Mr.  Springer  introduced  as  HJl.  6277.      ! 

Undoubtedly,  the  Administration  witneafees 
have  discussed  the  major  provisions  of  ^he 
bill,  so  I  will  not  repeat  these  points  at  length 
in  my  statement.  The  Administration's  legis- 
lation applies  to  all  bulk  power  suppliers, 
including  Investor-owned,  federal,  state,  b^u- 
nicipal.  and  cooperatively-owned  systems]  It 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  State.  \e- 
gional,  and  federal  certifying  agencies  I  to 
hold  public  hearings  and  certify  power  plAnt 
Bites,  facilities,  and  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  well  in  advance  of  construction,  "^e 
utUitles  would  be  required  to  publish  plins 
for  system  expansions  at  least  ten  years  In 
advance.  Hearings  would  be  held  on  proposed 
site  acquisitions  Ave  years  ahead  of  construc- 
tion, and  a  second  hearing  would  be  held 
on  construction  permits  two  years  In  ad- 
vance. A  "one-stop"  certification  procedure 
would  be  established  at  the  state  level.  Bvtry 
effort  should  be  made  to  coordinate  federal 
approvals,  too.  , 

The  need  for  comprehensive,  long-raiige 
planning  is  acute.  The  nation  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  blackouts  and  brownouts  together 
with  haphazard  consideration  of  the  envir(^n- 
mental  issues  raised  by  power  plants  and 
transmission  lines — the  worst  of  both  wor^s. 
The  utilities  need  a  framework  that  will  En- 
able planning  with  some  confidence  t^at 
projects  will  not  be  halted  halfway  through 
because  environmental  Issues  never  received 
an  adequate  hearing.  We  have  seen  this  hi  ip- 
pen  In  Maryland  with  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Jiu- 


clear  plant.  And  the  public  needs  a  guarantee 
that  environmental  protection  features  will 
be  considered  when  the  utilities'  plans  are 
Btili  fluid.  V 

I  support  the  concept  of  leaving  primary 
responsibility  for  regulating  power  plant 
siting  and  transmission  routing  with  the 
states,  subject  to  the  federal  guidelines  which 
would  be  established  under  the  legislation. 
My  own  State  of  Maryland  has  enacted  pro- 
gressive legislation  to  require  long  range 
planning  and  preconstructlon  review  of  new 
power  facilities,  taking  account  of  environ- 
mental as  well  as  energy  needs.  The  new  law 
also  creates  an  environmental  surcharge  to 
be  levied  on  power  generation  to  be  paid  into 
a  triost  fund  for  research  and  funding  of  a 
limited  state  site-acquisition  program.  The 
new  law  is  certainly  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a 
responsible  beginning.  I  believe  that  the  role 
of  federal  legislation  should  be  to  support 
and  strengthen  progressive  state  action 
where  It  exists,  and  to  require  the  states  to 
act  where  they  have  not. 

The  open,  long-range  planning  require- 
ments of  the  Administration  bill  seem  to  me 
to  offer  a  new  opportunity  for  action  to  im- 
prove the  use  of  our  land  and  other  natural 
resources.  The  long-range  plans  prepared  and 
published  by  the  utilities  in  a  region  can 
provide  a  focal  point  for  regional  economic 
and  land  use  planning.  To  produce  meaning- 
ful projections,  the  utilities  will  have  to  con- 
sult with  business,  government,  and  commu- 
munity  leaders  to  obtain  their  views  on  fu- 
ture developments.  Another  benefit  will  be 
the  ability  of  others  to  use  the  utility  plans 
to  guide  their  own  activities. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  benefit  of  the 
planning  process  will  be  to  facilitate  joint 
planning  and  use  of  sites  and  rights-of-way 
by  several  electric  utilities  or  by  electric 
UtUitles  and  others  with  similar  needs.  The 
most  obvious  would  be  multl-utlllty  rights- 
of-way  or  utUlty  carridOTB.  Long-range  elec- 
tric utUity  plans  would  identify  the  need  for 
new  transmission  lines  between  particular 
areas  well  enough  in  advance  for  those  con- 
cerned with  gas,  water  and  sewer  lines  to 
make  the  arrangements  for  joint  use  of  the 
rights-of-way. 

Long-range  planning  can  assure  early  and 
systematic  review  of  the  Impact  of  new  power 
faculties  upon  the  environment.  In  addi- 
tion. I  believe  the  planning  requirements  can 
speed  the  development  of  advanced  methods 
of  pollution  control  and  productive  use  of 
the  waste  heat  generated  by  power  plants.  I 
urge  that  the  Committee  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  4  of  HJl.  6526  which  would 
require  that  electric  utUitles  describe  in  their 
annually  prepared  long-range  plans  their  re- 
search and  development  programs  to  mini- 
mize environmental  degradation  and  to  pro- 
mote productive  uses  of  waste  heat. 

Technology  is  going  to  be  as  critical  as 
geography  Ln  resolving  pyower  plant  siting 
problems.  Today,  there  is  really  no  good  place 
for  a  faculty  that  pollutes  the  air  and  heats 
our  waterways.  I  think  that  the  amendment 
I  propose  would  help  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  utilities,  the  regxilatory  agencies,  and 
the  public  on  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
eliminate  power  plant  pollution  at  the  source. 

Some  impressive  research  has  been  done  by 
individual  utiUties.  their  suppliers,  the  Bdi- 
son  Electric  Institute,  and  the  P'ederal  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  is  not  nearly  enough.  In  the 
field  of  recycling  pollutants  and  waste  heat, 
very  few  pUot  projects  have  been  undertaken. 
And  yet  there  are  Intriguing  posslbUities  for 
Joint  use  of  power  plant  sites  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  parks  adjacent  to 
power  plants. 

For  exam.ple,  as  foesU  fuel  power  plants  In- 
stall sulfiir  oxide  control  technology,  by- 
products wUl  be  generated  which  co\ild  be 
used  by  adjacent  industries.  Current  calcula- 
tions show  that  unless  there  Is  a  market  close 
by.  the  cost  of  transporting  the  by-products 
may   exceed   their   worth.   Therefore,   If   an 


Industrial  firm  which  uses  sulphtulc  acid  or 
another  such  by-product  Is  able  to  plan  its 
location  near  a  power  plant,  the  sulfur  can 
become  a  useful  by-product  rather  than  a 
soUd  waste  disposal  problem.  Fly  ash  Is  an- 
other power  plant  waste  product  which  could 
be  converted  to  bricks  or  other  buUdlng  ma- 
terial. 

The  heated  water  generated  by  power 
plants  can  upset  natural  balances  of  plant 
and  fish  life  when  discharged  into  a  river  or 
bay.  The  possibilities  of  converting  so-called 
"thermal  poUutlon"  into  a  resource  have  been 
neglected  in  both  research  and  planning 
efforts  by  most  utUitles.  Plans  could  be  de- 
veloped to  use  the  heated  water  for  farm 
irrigation,  Gah  and  shellfish  culture,  heating 
of  biiildlngs,  speeding  of  sewage  treatment 
prooeeees,  and  other  useful  purposes. 

I  understand  that  the  Consolidated  EWson 
Company  of  New  York  Is  planning  to  demon- 
strate the  use  of  power  plant  cooUng  efBuent 
for  space  heating  in  New  York  City.  This  U 
the  kind  of  iindertaking  that  can  provide 
long-term  solutions  to  some  of  oxu  siting 
problems.  ConsoUdated  Edison  has  also  de- 
cided to  end  advertising  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  use  of  electricity  and  the  purchase 
of  electric  appliances,  and  instead,  to  promote 
conservation  of  electricity  by  Its  customers. 
This  new  policy  makes  sense,  at  least  as  long 
as  we  are  faced  vrith  the  threat  of  blackouts 
and  brownouts.  Consolidated  Edison  was  one 
of  the  first  targets  of  citizens  concerned 
about  the  environment,  and  its  management 
has  responded  with  some  sensible  decisions 
on  reconciUng  energy  and  environmental 
needs.  My  proposed  amendment  requiring 
disclosure  of  research  and  development 
efforts  in  utUitles'  long-range  plans  Is  in- 
tended to  encourage  other  utilities  to  do  the 
same. 

In  summary,  I  brieve  that  the  Administra- 
tion bUl  provides  the  tools  for  better  siting 
of  electric  power  plants  and  transmission 
lines,  and  wlU  establish  an  Institutional 
framework  for  improving  the  use  of  our  land 
and  other  resources  as  well.  I  urge  that  you 
consider  the  bill  in  the  broader  perspective 
of  contributing  to  the  conservation  and  re- 
cycling of  resources  as  weU  as  meeting  the 
Immediate  need  of  reconcUing  energy  and 
environmental  needs  before  the  lights  go  out. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  this  vital  legislation. 
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TRADE  LEGISLATION  IS 
INCREASINGLY  URGENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKis)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  House  passed  the 
Mills  trade  bill.  Without  going  into  detail 
about  the  contents  of  the  bill  it  can  be 
said  that  it  would  have  improved  greatly 
the  hope  of  the  remedy  for  American  in- 
dustries and  their  workers  which  have 
been  seriously  hurt  by  imports.  The  bill 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  unimpeded 
takeover  of  our  domestic  market  by  im- 
ports and  many  Members  of  the  House 
will  attest  this  takeover  is  a  serious 
threat. 

It  was  passed  by  this  body  by  a  margin 
of  215  to  165.  Because  of  time  limitation 
the  bill,  while  clearing  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  did  not  come 
to  a  vote  there. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)   with 


several  cosponsors  reintroduced  the  bill 
with  no  changes  other  than  updating. 
Many  other  bills  of  similar  nature  have 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  4  months  of  this 
session  have  now  passed  but  the  rein- 
troduced bill  has  not  moved  from  the 
cOTunlttee  because  of  higher  priority 
given  to  other  legislation.  While  this 
delay  is  imderstandable,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  problem  of  import  competition 
can  be  allowed  to  be  set  aside  much 
longer. 

Imports  are  not  declining.  They  are 
rising.  The  so-called  favorable  balance 
of  trade  is  again  declining,  and  is  in  fact 
a  growing  deficit.  Obviously,  the  import 
problem  is  not  going  away.  The  longer 
we  postpone  action,  the  more  dlfftcult  the 
remedial  action  will  become. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
been  losing  out  in  world  trade  for  years, 
as  most  of  us  now  know.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  admits  as  much.  American 
Industries  and  American  workmen  know 
it  best  of  all.  They  feel  it  directly. 

The  reason  should  never  have  been 
a  mystery  to  those  who  kept  their  eyes 
open.  Free-trade  economists,  on  their 
part,  would  not  recognize  the  facts  even 
when  these  could  no  longer  be  brvished 
aside.  The  fact  is,  our  vmit  costs  of  pro- 
duction in  many  industries  and  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  higher  than  those 
of  most  of  our  most  serious  competitors. 
We  have  much  higher  wages  than  other 
countries.  This  of  itself  is  not  new.  What 
is  new  is  the  great  technological  ad- 
vancement in  other  industrial  countries 
in  recent  years.  It  is  the  fast-rising  pro- 
ductivity in  other  coimtries,  combined 
with  their  lower  wages  that  gives  them 
the  competitive  advantage  they  hold  over 
us. 

It  will  be  said  that  foreign  wages  have 
in  some  instances  risen  more  rapidly 
than  our  wages,  and  this  is  true  in  terms 
of  percentage  increases.  The  trouble  is 
that  foreign  wages  started  from  a  much 
lower  base  than  ours.  A  50-percent  wage 
increase  in  many  instances  would  not 
mean  more  in  actual  dollars  and  cents 
than  a  10-percent  increase  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  result  has  been  deep  penetration 
of  our  market  by  a  variety  of  imports. 
The  minimum  wage  itself  in  this  coim- 
try,  as  established  by  law,  is  higher  than 
the  top  wage  in  some  of  the  countries 
that  compete  with  us.  It  probably  will  go 
higher  here  within  the  year. 

Our  imports  have  shifted  heavily  to- 
ward manufactured  goods,  which  is  to 
say  the  goods  in  the  processing,  fab- 
rication, and  finishing  of  which  the  max- 
imum amount  of  labor  has  been  applied. 
The  share  of  our  imports  composed  of 
finished  goods  has  moved  from  less  than 
a  third  to  roughly  two-thirds. 

This  type  of  import  hits  hardest  at 
TJS.  employment.  In  the  case  of  Japan, 
for  example,  a  very  high  percentage  of 
our  imports  consist  of  manufactured 
goods,  over  90  percent  in  fact,  while 
Japan  imports  from  us  principally  raw 
materials  and  partly  manufactured 
goods.  Our  overall  trade  balance  in  1970 
with  Japan  ran  a  deficit  of  over  $1.2 
bUUon. 


Yssrly 

Percent 

Amount 

increase 

increase 

1965 

J2L4  . 

1966 

2S.6 

K2 

20 

1967 

26.8 

1.6 

6 

1968 

33.2 

6.4 

23 

1969 

36.0 

2.8 

8 

1970 

39.9 

3.9 

U 

Total  increaM, 

1965-70 

18.9 

86 

Amount 

Yearly 
Increases 

Percent 
increases 

1965 

«7.1  . 
29.9 

31.2 
34.2 
37.4 
42.0 

1966 

3.0 
3.2 
4.6 

10 

1967 

1968    

4 
10 

1969... 

9 

1970 

12 

Total  increase, 
196^70 

14.9 

55 

The  only  type  of  goods  in  which  we  "S- general  imports 

still  hold  a  handsome  export  lead  con-  (OoUars  in  biiiionsi 

sists  of  the  general  classification  of  ma- 
chinery, including  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  so  forth,  and  aircraft,  computers, 
and  so  forth;  and  beyond  that,  chemi- 
cals. Even  this  lead  is  shrinking  badly. 
Imports  of  machinery  have  been  rising 
much  more  rapidly  than  our  exports.  In 
the  case  of  automobiles  and  parts,  we 
have  in  recent  years  lost  our  favorable 
trade  balance  altogether.  In  aircraft,  we 
have  maintained  a  wide  lead.  How  that 
will  turn  out  in  the  next  few  years  in 
view  of  recent  developments,  such  as  the  A  comparison  with  exports  shows  a 
SST,  no  one  can  say.  slightly  different  total  trend,  as  follows: 

The  goods  in  which  we  are  in  a  deficit  domestic  imports 

position  is  a  long  and  growing  list.  We 

have  lost  our  lead  in  textUes. -steel,  auto-  I"*""*" '"  "'"»•'*' 

mobiles,  typewriters,  sewing  machines, 
petroleum,  and  other  products.  Employ- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  goods  in  which  we  have  a 
trade  deficit  is  at  least  2  million  more 
than  in  the  items  in  which  we  enjoy  a 
lead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  continuing 
encroachment  of  imports  in  more  and 
more  lines,  such  as  electronics,  footwear, 
steel,  glass,  hardware,  tools,  textiles,  and 

so  forth,  it  must  be  clear  tiiat  ttie  goal  ^^^^^^^  exports  increased  55  percent  Im- 
of  full  employment,  which  is  the  de-  ^  increased  86  percent.  In  other 
clared  statutory  objective  of  our  econ-  ^^^^  imports  increased  ahnost  40  per- 
omy,  will  become  more  and  more  diffl-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ggS  through  1970  than 
cult  to  reach  and  to  hold,  if  we  do  not     g^ports 

do  something  to  halt  the  import  invasion  ,pj^  '  j^.  ^^^^  ^  emphasized,  is  not 
of  our  market.  My  home  State  has  a  big  ^^^  ^^^^^  g^^  jj  ^g  j^q^  ^t  our  ma- 
stake  in  this  trend.  SynUietic  textUes,  chinery  exports— exclusive  of  transport 
fruits  and  vegetables,  meat,  stand  out  as  equipment— which  represent  the  bright 
particular  exampl^.  g    ^  ^  ^^  export  effort,  we  find  that 

The  European  Common  Market  na-  exports  increased  from  $6,934  billion  in 
tions  seem  headed  for  a  new  day  to  trade  ^^g^  ^  $ii.371  biUion  in  1970.  This 
expansion,  embarking  on  this  route  sup-  -.g^^rth  was  largely  in  response  to  our 
ported  by  lower  labor  costs  and  Increas-  ^^^^  investment  in  foreign  manuf ac- 
ing  technological  know-how.  They  are  ^^^^.^^  xhese  investments  boosted  our 
working  effectively  together.  machinery  exports.  The  increase  from 

Caught  in  this  vise  is  American  busi-  ^ggj  through  1970  was  $4.43  bilUon,  or 
ness  which  clearly  is  in  deep  trouble,     g^  percent 

and  American  labor  which  Is  feeling  the  imports  of  machinery  during  the  same 
direct  impact  of  force  reductions  brought  period  however,  rose  from  only  $1.8  bU- 
on  by  the  growing  flood  of  foreign  Im-  ^^^  ^  $5,288  biUion  in  1970.  This  repre- 
Ports.  sented  an  increase  of   188  percent.  In 

Both  business  and  labor  now  must  look  Q^j^gj.  ^ords.  our  imports  of  machinery, 
to  government  to  help  them  extract  exclusive  of  transport  equipment,  but  in- 
from  this  difficulty  over  which  they  have  eluding  electrical  machinery,  increased 
no  control  and  which  will  grow  worse.        nearly  three  times  as  rapidly  as  our  ex- 

Despite  efforts  by  business  and  labor     ports  in  the  past  5  years, 
to  provide  more  goods  at  higher  quality        jn  the  past  3  years,  1967-70.  our  ma- 
for  competitive  prices,  foreign  produced     chinery  imports  rose  71  percent  while 
goods  continue  to  erode  the  domestic     our  exports  increased  only  37  percent, 
market  as  well  as  our  long-established        xhis  trend  does  not  speak  well  of  our 
overseas  markets.  vaunted  lead  in  exports  of  machinery. 

Almost  dally,  the  United  States  loses  how  long  will  this  lead  last  at  that  rate? 
groiud  in  the  import-export  crisis.  can  we  make  up  the  narrowing  of  our 

In  consequence,  I  am  concerned  about  lead  in  our  front-nmning  export  prod- 
our  economy  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  only  a  uct — machinery — ^by  an  increase  in  our 
question  of  this  congressional  district  or  exportation  of  other  manufactured  prod- 
thls  or  that  State.  We  are  all  concerned  ucts?  Which  ones?  Textiles,  steel,  foot- 
about  our  total  economy.  wear,  petroleum,  electronic  goods?  Look 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  supported  at  shoes.  A  total  of  115  shoe  manuf ac- 
the  Mills  bill  last  year.  It  Is  for  this  rea-  turers  have  been  priced  to  the  wall  in 
son  that  I  favor  the  earliest  possible  re-  Massachusetts  alone  in  the  past  8  years, 
vival  of  soimd  trade  legislation.  There  is  little  hope  of  a  turnabout  in 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  these  products,  and  we  know  It. 
rising  imports  were  attributed  to  the  The  outlook  is  anything  but  bright.  It 
prevailing  prosperity  in  this  country.  Yet  looks  to  me  ominously  as  if  the  hand- 
if  we  look  at  the  imports  of  the  past  5  writing  cm  the  wall  tells  us  something 
years  we  will  see  the  continuing  increase  very  vital  about  our  trade  poUcy.  We 
year  after  year.  have  lost  out  seriously   in  nearly   all 
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manufactured  products  other  thsui  mii- 
chinery  and  chemicals.  Now  we  find  in  i- 
ports  of  machinery,  electrical  and  non- 
electrical, the  brightest  star  in  our  fir- 
mament, beginning  to  overcome  the  lei  ,d 
In  our  exports.  The  gap  is  still  wide,  ;o 
be  sure,  but  the  trend  is  very  chilling, 
what  with  exports  growing  64  percent  n 
5  years  while  the  imports  have  grovn 
188  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  >ur  trade  deficit  in  tlie 
items  classified  by  the  Department  bf 
Commerce  under  the  two  headin  [s 
"Manufactured  Goods  Classified  Chiel  y 
by  Materials"  and  "Miscellaneous  Manu- 
factured Articles,"  in  which  machine: -y 
and  transport  products  are  not  include  1, 
is  very  serious. 

In  1970,  the  exports  in  these  two  broiid 
nonmachlnery  categories  combined  wiis 
$6.7  billion.  Imports  were  almost  double 
this  total  or  $13.2  billion,  leaving  a  trafle 
deficit  of  $6.5  billion. 

These  two  classifications  include  most 
of  our  principal  industries  that  suffsr 
from  import  competition.  Among  them 
are  iron  and  steel,  textile  and  appand, 
footwear,  toys,  watches  and  clocks,  ply- 
wood, glass  and  glassware,  copper  and  al- 
loys, musical  instnunents,  including 
phonographs,  recorders,  records,  and  so 
forth. 

They  do  not,  however,  include  petrcl- 
eum  and  products  in  which  we  sufTensd 
an  additional  deficit  of  $2.28  billion  m 
1970;  nor  meat  and  meat  preparatio:  is 
In  which  the  1970  trade  deficit  was  $810 
million.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  fish  aiid 
fishery  products,  both  of  which  are  con- 
siderable deficit  items  in  our  trade,  a^ 
also  not  included. 

Combined  with  the  two  broad  classic- 
cations  mentioned  above,  in  which  oiir 
trade  deficit  was  $6.5  billion,  we  si|f- 
fered  a  deficit  of  more  than  $10  bllli^tn 
in  1970.  ; 

Such  a  large  deficit  puts  a  heavy  bii-- 
den  on  the  few  items  in  which  we  haye 
been  enjoying  a  surplus.  For  example, 
by  comparison,  our  surplus  in  machin- 
ery was  only  $6.1  billion.  It  Is  true  that 
we  enjoyed  a  surplus  in  a  few  other  prod- 
ucts, such  as  coal,  grain,  cotton,  aircraft, 
and  so  forth.  The  overall  surplus  in  19*70 
is  indeed  given  by  the  Department  pf 
Commerce  at  $2.7  billion;  but  this  ih- 
cludes  foreign  aid  shipments  and  simi- 
lar items,  such  as  subsidized  farm  epc- 
ports  and  food  for  peace,  which,  ilf 
omitted,  would  have  wiped  out  that  si^r- 
plus.  ; 

Beyond  that  we  value  our  imports  ^n 
the  basis  of  their  foreign  value  rathier 
than  what  they  really  cost  us  laid  do^n 
at  our  ports.  This  undervaluation  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10  percent.  Sinjce 
our  total  imports,  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  were  $40  bil- 
lion, the  real  cost  was  about  $44  billion : 
that  is,  including  ocean  freight,  marine 
insurance,  and  so  forth.  Thus  we  had  <m 
overall  deficit  of  some  $4  billion  in  oUr 
trade  last  year,  so  far  as  private  coih- 
petitive  trade  was  concerned,  instead  lof 
a  surplus  of  $2.7  billion,  as  reported  py 
the  Eiepartment  of  Conunerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  alone  in 
anxiety  over  trswle  legislation.  Our  trade 
trends  are  unmistakable  They  repiie- 
sent  a  clear  warning.  Other  Members  lof 
this  body.  I  know,  are  equally  concern^. 


Many  of  them  have  in  their  districts  in- 
indxistries  that  are  sorely  pressed  by 
imports. 

American  business  is  in  trouble.  A  very 
considerable  part  of  this  is  due  to  our 
own  Government's  lax  attitude  toward 
foreign  imports.  The  U.S.  market  is  fair 
game  for  the  overseas  manufacturer  but 
in  most  countries  his  government  has 
found  ways  to  hedge  against  U.S.  im- 
ports. Thus  the  American  manufacturf:r 
and  the  American  workingman  are  dou- 
bly discriminated  against.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  years  and  the  situation  gets 
worse.  There  have  been  spasmodic  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  some  U.S.  officials  to 
carry  out  President  Nixon's  commitments 
to  provide  relief  in  this  field.  They  have 
been  unavailing.  It  should  be  clear  that 
Congress  may  be  the  last  hope  if  the 
American  manufacturer  is  not  to  be 
driven  to  the  wall.  Congress  must  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  accept  it  now. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  for  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  him  for  a  comprehensive  statement 
which  involves  the  welfare  of  American 
business  and  American  jobs.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  approached  this 
matter  as  one  which  is  in  no  way  selfish 
on  his  part.  It  does  not  involve  some  pro- 
vincial interest  of  his  down  in  norida. 
It  involves  the  welfare  of  the  economy 
and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  working  man  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  tragedy  is  that  too  few  p)eople 
want  to  view  it  in  this  Ught.  I  rranember 
last  year  when  I  lent  my  support  to  this 
proposal,  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  asked  me  If  I  could  sup- 
port it  because  of  the  problems  of  textiles. 
I  said  to  that  individual  then,  "Certainly 
I  could,  but  there  were  other  reasons, 
too." 

And  I  asked  this  particular  Member  of 
the  House  if  I  could  support  it  on  be- 
half of  textiles,  which  happened  to  be 
the  concern  of  this  individual.  If  they 
could  support  it  for  reasons  which  were 
a  predominant  interest  to  people  down  in 
my  part  of  the  country,  and  I  was  told 
quickly  that,  no,  textiles  was  the  basis 
of  the  concern.  We  could  not  approach 
it  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  gentleman  has  said  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  something  soon,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  something  soon 
because  every  day  we  wait  the  problem 
becomes  more  complex  and  more  diffi- 
cult. Anyone  who  seeks  free  trade  as  an 
ideal  is  on  solid  ground,  but  anyone  who 
is  not  pragmatic  enough  to  know  that 
free  trade  is  one  thing  in  theory  and 
another  thing  in  practice  just  has  not 
looked  at  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  in  time  that 
we  cannot  sell  anything  we  here  in  Amer- 
ica produce  for  the  competitive — I  stress 
the  word  "competitive" — world  market 
without  protection  of  some  sort. 

I.  for  one,  have  concluded  that,  where- 
in American  businesses  are  going  to  be 
affected  and  wherein  American  jobs  are 
going  to  be  lost,  I  am  going  to  try  to 


provide  the  protection  American  Indus- 
try and  American  jobs  must  have  if  we 
are  to  preserve  jobs  and  industries  in  this 
country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for,  by 
the  mechanism  of  this  special  order, 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  today.  I  wish  to  tell  him 
I  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will,  when  the  time  comes 
when  this  action  does  come  before  the 
committee,  be  on  his  side. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens) . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SncES),  for  the  fine  presentation  which 
he  has  made  on  the  necessity  for  con- 
trolling imports  and  especially  the  em- 
phasis which  he  has  placed  on  textile 
imports.  He  has  presented  this  problem 
in  a  very  impressive  way  and  I  would  like 
to  join  him  in  reemphasizing  the  urgency 
of  initiating  a  textile  import  control  pro- 
gram which  will  realistically  come  to 
grips  and  resolve  this  problem. 

I  share  his  disappointment  that  the 
bill  which  the  House  passed  last  year  was 
not  enacted  into  law.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  have  set  up  the  necessary 
machinery  for  bringing  textile  imports 
under  control  and  it  would  have  been  an 
effective  and  urgently  needed  measure. 
I  was  especially  pleased  that  manmade 
fiber  and  all  manmade  fiber  products 
were  included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  This  bill  would  have  provided 
relief  to  this  important  segment  of  the 
textile  industry  and  would  have  given  its 
employees  assurance  that  the  Congress 
would  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  thou- 
sands of  jobs  lost  as  a  result  of  the  over- 
whelming flow  of  imports. 

Imports  of  manmade  fibers,  including 
all  products,  have  increased  from  84 
million  pounds  in  1961  to  614  million 
pounds  in  1970.  Imports  in  1970  increased 
by  30  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
At  the  end  of  1970  imports  represented 
11.6  percent  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  maimiade  fiber  and  the  end  is 
not  in  sight  unless  we  act  now  to  impose 
meaningful  controls. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  has 
rejected  the  volimtary  plan  submitted  by 
the  Japanese  Textile  Association  as  im- 
workable  and  unrealistic.  We  are  also 
happy  that  President  Nixon  plans  to  use 
his  executive  power  to  bring  textile  im- 
ports under  control.  While  this  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  is  most 
commendable,  I  am  more  of  a  realist  and 
feel  that  the  solution  to  this  problem  is 
through  legislation,  similar  to  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  last  year.  I  have 
been  extremely  concerned  at  the  total 
lack  of  cooperation  of  the  Japanese  tex- 
tile industry  to  resolve  this  problan 
through  govemment-to-govemment  ne- 
gotiations. The  Japanese  have  on  several 
occasions  given  the  impression  that  they 
are  willing  and  eager  to  negotiate  a 
voluntary  control  program  for  textiles 
when  legislation  is  actively  under  con- 
sideration by  Congress,  but  their  en- 
thusiasm   cools    when    the    legislative 
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process  slows  down.  The  time  has  cwne 
when  we  must  again  take  the  initiative 
and  provide  legislation  which  will  be 
responsive  to  this  import  problem.  I 
hope  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  reevaluate  this  serious 
problem  and  report  a  new  bill,  designed 
to  bring  textile  imports  into  proper 
balance. 

Mr.  SIKES.  My  distinguished  friend 
always  makes  sound  contributions.  I  ap- 
preciate his  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Lennon). 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

I  commend  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Sikes, 
again  for  his  leadership,  and  express  my 
disappointment  at  the  lack  of  interest 
apparently  being  shown  by  so  many 
Members  of  Congress  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  textile  area  and  the  shoe  area  but 
also  in  respect  to  the  electronics  indus- 
try, the  steel  industry  and  the  automo- 
bile industry. 

I  could  stand  here  and  enumerate  doz- 
ens and  dozens  of  categories  in  which 
this  country  is  adversely  affected  as  re- 
flected by  our  employment  figures  today. 

I  recall  when  this  matter  was  debated 
in  depth  here  last  year.  The  House 
passed  a  bill  limiting  it  to  two  categories, 
the  textile  and  shoe  industries. 

I  am  now  reliably  advised  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  certainly  has  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  well  as  of  the  other 
body  that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe 
if  the  Senate  had  passed  the  bill  identi- 
cal to  the  one  we  passed  the  President 
would  have  vetoed  it.  I  have  some  feeling 
to  believe  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
matter  is  hanging  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  now  and  we  have  not 
faced  up  to  this  situation. 

We  used  to  talk  about  less  aid  and 
more  free  trade.  Certainly  we  must  con- 
sider the  statistics  we  have  for  1969  re- 
lated to  the  shoe  imports.  My  distin- 
guished friend  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
John  Dent,  made  the  statement  on  the 
floor  last  year  that  in  1969  there  were 
in  excess  of  221  million  pairs  of  shoes  im- 
ported from  Spain,  Italy,  or  Japan.  That 
is  more  than  a  pair  for  every  single  hu- 
man being  in  this  Nation  of  ours. 

I  remember  the  figures  given  for  1969 
related  to  textiles,  both  cotton  and  man- 
made  fibers;  3,629  million  square  yards 
of  apparel  or  bolt  goods. 

I  remember  the  figures  that  were 
quoted  in  the  field  of  electronics.  While 
we  do  not  have  definitive  figures  for 
1969,  we  do  have  them  for  1968.  We  know 
they  are  in  excess  of  67  percent.  In  1968. 
not  1971,  67  percent  or  more  of  the  table 
radios  used  in  the  United  States  were 
imported.  The  figures  quoted  on  the  floor 
here  for  1969  almost  approach  91  per- 
cent. In  every  field  of  electronics  this  is 
happening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  disturbs  me  so  much 
is  when  people  talk  about  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  consumer.  I  believe  if  we 
do  not  protect  the  producer,  how  in  the 
name  of  high  Heaven  will  they  ever  be 
able  to  purchase  any  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  goods  to  be  manufactured 
in  this  Nation  of  ours? 


I  say  to  you  quite  frankly  that  I  am 
disturbed  about  the  importation  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  because  of  its  impact  on  the 
steel  industry  at  every  level.  You  go 
down  into  the  Rayburn  Building,  G-1. 
G-2,  and  G-3,  as  I  have  done,  and  you 
go  over  Into  the  other  building  where 
we  park  our  cars.  You  walk  around  in 
the  District,  in  an  area  of  five  or  10 
blocks  from  the  Capitol  and  I  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  three  out  of  every 
seven  automobile  vehicles  that  you  see 
there  are  imported.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  all  over  the  world.  It  is  very 
simple.  We  recognize  that  you  may  have 
a  dear  friend  that  you  have  known  and 
enjoyed  every  Saturday  night  with,  and 
whose  wife  and  children  are  close  to  you, 
but  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  when 
that  same  family  goes  downtown  to  look 
for  a  dress  or  a  shirt  or  a  skirt,  or  a 
radio  or  a  car,  or  whatever,  something 
for  the  husband  or  for  the  family,  they 
buy  this  product  even  though  they  know 
that  ultimately  it  costs  their  best  friend 
and  neighbor  his  job.  Something  has  to 
be  done  about  this. 

I  wish  I  could  bring  myself  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  free  trade  without  any  limits, 
but  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  so 
eloquently  put  it,  you  cannot  relate  that 
any  more. 

I  do  urge  the  gentleman  and  I  urge  the 
other  Members  to  act  on  this.  I  do  not  see 
anybody  here  except  the  gentleman  who 
has  left  now,  but  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  here.  I 
hope  that  we  will  petition  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  seriously  to  consider 
this  matter.  It  is  getting  to  the  point 
where  it  is  really  desperate  in  some  sec- 
tions of  our  coimtry  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  so  well  knows.  I  know  the 
impact  in  my  own  State  when  we  talk 
about  the  textile  industry,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  come  from  a  farm  economy, 
too.  They  say  that  if  you  vote  for  this  bill, 
you  will  restrict  our  exports  to  Japsm  in 
soybeans,  and  this,  that  and  the  other. 
But  you  have  to  remember  that  they  are 
going  to  protect  their  own  interests  in 
that  country.  E^^ery  nation  in  the  world 
will  do  that,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
willing  to  protect  our  own  people.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  protect  our  people,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man's statement  is  timely  and  so  much 
needed.  I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to 
say  that  over  the  years  I  am  always 
happy  to  have  the  support  and  collabora- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  the 
many  futile  attempts  that  we  have  made 
to  have  this  Congress  imderstand  that 
the  problem  which  we  face  is  one  of  our 
own  making,  and  one  which  caimot  be 
wished  away  or  swept  imder  any  rug.  For 
instance,  the  President  just  named  a 
council  made  up  of  five  members  of  the 
Cabinet  £ind  five  high  White  House  offi- 
cials. Heading  it  is  a  Mr.  Peterson,  an 
economist.  In  his  statement  to  the  press 
he  made  this  statement: 

In  terms  of  total  jobs  all  the  evidence  I 
have  seen  says  we  end  up  with  more  new  Jobs 
as  a  result  of  our  trade  than  if,  for  example, 
we  were  to  put  up  a  high  tariff  wail  on  our 


products  and  thereby  reduce  both  exports 
and  Imports. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  taken 
this  time  to  give  an  opportunity 
today  after  this  appears  in  the  paper  to 
brand  it  for  what  it  is.  It  is  the  ususil  type 
of  propaganda  put  out  during  the  years 
of  indecision  in  this  country  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  Just  yesterday  I  had  be- 
fore me  a  witness. 

This  is  part  I  of  two  Identical  thick- 
nesses of  books  covering  the  third  edition 
of  the  employment  output  and  foreign 
trade  of  the  U.S.  manufacturing  indus- 
tries from  1958  to  1968-69. 

In  this  particular  study  there  is  a  sum- 
mary, but  I  will  not  put  it  in  the  Record 
tmtil  I  have  an  opportimity  to  talk  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  at  some  later 
time,  but  here  we  have  the  complete  rec- 
ord. We  will  just  take  one  or  two  items 
at  random.  I  can  say  to  this  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Peterson  is  a  lie  from  the  first  word 
to  the  last  and  the  man  who  uttered  it  is 
a  falsifier. 

Let  me  just  pick  one  in  which  you  are 
interested.  For  instance,  vitreous  china 
utensils.  In  1968,  52.6  percent  of  the 
American  domestic  market  was  taken  by 
imports.  The  change  in  imports  from  the 
year  before  was  a  65-percent  increase. 
The  ad  valorem  equivalent  in  import  du- 
ties on  that  particular  product  was  5.5 
percent. 

In  1968  labor  intensity  ratio  was  66 
percent  of  every  dime  of  production  cost 
in  that  area. 

All  through  this  picture  one  will  find 
other  items  such  as,  for  instance,  rub- 
ber footwear;  25.1  percent  of  the  total 
American  consumption  in  1968  was  im- 
ported, but  by  1970  that  had  grown  to 
39  percent  of  the  American  consumption. 

But,  let  me  see  what  the  change  was 
from  the  year  before,  113.2  percent. 

Let  us  see  what  the  labor  intensity 
was  of  that  particular  product,  61.5  per- 
cent. 

Let  us  see  what  the  job  loss  was.  In 
1968  alone — and  remember  this  is  a  1- 
year  study  smd.  so,  it  was  based  upon 
the  job  losses  from  the  previous  5  years, 
and  so  the  industry  had  already  been 
down  some  40,000  jobs  from  its  original 
strength  in  1964,  but  in  1968  10,097  jobs 
were  lost  in  that  industry  alone;  10,029 
jobs  were  lost  in  the  sugar  industry;  4,847 
jobs  were  lost  in  the  textile  machinery 
production  industry,  representing  13  per- 
cent of  the  total  jobs  in  the  industry  at 
that  time. 

We  find  that  while  we  were  experienc- 
ing a  growing  economy,  while  the  indus- 
try itself  had  picked  up  1,000  new  jobs, 
we  lost  13  percent  of  the  jobs  in  that 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  computerized,  a 
computerized  study  at  my  suggestion  and 
started  3  years  ago.  The  people  who  made 
this  study  did  not  have  the  money  with 
which  to  provide  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  the  full  information  reflecting 
its  full  import.  Every  kind  of  nimiber  and 
figiire  dealing  in  trade,  every  type  of  sta- 
tistic, was  put  Into  the  computer  and  it 
comes  out  negative  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  about  time 
that  we  get  the  truth  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  responsible  to  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  and  that  we 
demand  to  know  what  Is  the  truth  wlih 
reference  to  our  trade  picture.  Very 
simply,  the  truth  Is  that  63  percent  pf 
these  industries  produced  67  percent  pf 
all  the  manufacturing  businesses  in 
America  and  each  one  of  these  industries 
has  sustained  job  losses.  1 

The  figures  with  reference  to  the  autp- 
mobile  Industry  have  not  been  brought 
up  to  date.  The  only  figures  we  can  gjet 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Custoiiis 
Office  are  for  1968.  The  figures  for  1969 
are  going  to  show  an  Increase  from  9 
percent  impact  on  the  American  automo- 
bile market  to  22  percent  In  1969.  And,  if 
it  does  not  stop  soon,  if  we  do  not  to 
something,  you  will  find  that  in  I9frl 
some  40  percent  of  the  American  markpt 
will  go  to  foreign  corporations.  Wht? 
Because  the  Dodge  is  being  built  by  Uie 
Mitsubishi  Co.  in  Japan,  but  is  now  called 
the  Dodge  Colt.  The  Plymouth  is  being 
made  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  called 
the  Plymouth  Cricket.  The  Ford  Pinto  is 
also  made  outside  of  this  country  and  the 
only  thing  that  goes  into  the  Pinto  thut 
is  American  Is  the  American  money  be- 
hind it.  Not  one  cent  of  American  wagjes 
is  in  that  equipment,  because  the  paijts 
are  made  in  foreign  countries  also.   < 

We  cannot  find,  I  do  not  believe,  one 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  in  the 
automobile  Industry — I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  time  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
taken  this  moment  to  talk  to  the  few  pf 
us  who  have  either  the  conscience  to  Ilk- 
ten,  or  the  willingness  to  hear  the  trutti, 
but  as  you  know  I  have  talked  to  you  fpr 
some  12  years.  My  voice  will  not  be  heard 
much  longer,  and  maybe  some  will  ^ 
happy,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  do  know, 
and  that  is  that  I  would  pray  that  be- 
fore the  Lord  stills  this  voice  forever  th|it 
there  will  be  a  body  of  men  in  tlUs 
CJoiigress  that  will  recognize  one  solid 
truth,  and  that  Is  that  the  economy  bf 
America  Is  worth  all  of  the  protection 
and  all  the  support  of  this  Congress. 

I  say  to  Industry  that  while  today  y«u 
may  move  across  the  oceans  and  today 
you  may  have  a  guarantee  of  your  in- 
vestment by  your  own  Government  fis 
to  losses,  because  of  confiscation  of  your 
properties,  that  the  day  will  come  wh#n 
you  will  not  be  able  to  ship  back  to  tie 
United  States,  because  there  will  not  be 
enough  customers  here  for  you  to  s«ll 
to.  j 

I  fixrther  state,  and  I  state  this  with- 
out any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Jn 
5  years  this  Nation  will  not  be  able  to 
sustain  itself  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  put  in  the  Ricord  at  this  time 
a  history  concerning  the  specialty  tool 
steels,  and  without  specialty  tool  steals 
no  nation  can  survive.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  io 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? j 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unaii- 
mous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  (it 
this  point  a  statement  that  covers  a 
simunary.  may  I  say  to  the  Speaker  aijd 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sikis>,  a  summary  of  tke 


contents  of  this  computerized  study, 
recommend  it  to  you  for  your  reading. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Remarks  or  Congressman  John  Dent 

Once  again,  I  And  mysell  compelled  to 
voice  the  concern  of  my  constituency  for  the 
dlsasterous  consequences  which  Inevitably 
will  strike  this  country's  wage  earner  absent 
an  Immediate  and  drastic  change  In  existing 
U.S.  trade  policy. 

Last  year,  this  body  formally  recognized 
the  dire  necessity  of  positive  action  to  pre- 
vent the  demise  of  essential  U.S.  manufac- 
turing industries  under  onslaught  of  low 
wage  produced  foreign  goods. 

This  recognition  took  the  form  of  this 
body's  passage  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  Un- 
fortunately, this  necessary  piece  of  trade 
legislation  was  allowed  to  die  In  the  other 
chamber. 

Since  the  untimely  demise  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Import  problem  has  taken  on 
greater  dimensions.  SpeclflceOly,  key  UJ8. 
manufacturing  Industries  such  as  glass,  steel, 
footwear,  textiles,  and  electronics  have  in- 
creasingly felt  the  effects  of  the  unsatlable 
appetite  of  foreign  producers  for  greater  and 
greater  shares  of  the  U.S.  market  place.  We 
must  put  the  foreign  producers  on  Immedi- 
ate notice  that  we  wUl  no  longer  tolerate 
this  wholesale  usurpation  of  our  market 
place  at  the  expense  of  our  own  U.S.  wage 
earners.  To  this  end,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
legislation  embodied  In  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970  be  again  placed  before  this  chamber 
for  prompt  consideration. 

Let  me  examine  for  a  brief  moment  the 
plight  of  the  U.S.  etped&Uy  steel  Industry 
which  Is  just  one  of  the  many  Import-effected 
manufacturing  sectors. 

The  U.S.  specialty  steel  Indvistry  encom- 
passes thoee  establishments  producing  stain- 
less steel,  tool  steels  and  certain  other  sophls- 
tioated  high  cost  specialty  steels.  In  contrast 
to  the  basic  carbon  steel,  the  specialty  Indus- 
try Is  characterized  by  low  volume — high  cost 
shipments. 

In  calendar  year  1970,  no  leee  than  21.5 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  demand  for  spe- 
cialty steel  products  was  supplied  by  foreign 
mills.  This  market  ptenetration  represents  an 
Increase  of  22  percent  over  calendar  year  1969 
when  foreign  specialty  steel  producers  sup- 
plied 17.5  percent  of  U.S.  demand  for  special- 
ty products.  In  short,  1  out  of  every  5  pounds 
of  specialty  steel  consumed  In  the  United 
States  today  was  produced  in  foreign  mills. 

However,  this  does  not  tell  the  entire  story. 
While  volume  Imports  of  specialty  steel 
remained  relatively  static  during  the  1969- 
1970  period,  the  U.S.  market  or  demand  for 
speclsilty  fH-oducts  dropped  19.8  percent  In 
1970  over  1969.  The  biirden  of  this  depressed 
market,  attributable  primarily  to  the  general 
economic  climate,  was  shouldered  entirely 
by  oup  domestic  specialty  Industry  which  ex- 
perienced a  22  percent  decre«ise  In  shipments 
In  1970  over  1969. 

Further,  during  calendar  year  1970,  this 
country  experienced  a  deficit  balance  of 
trade  of  specialty  steel  products  In  the 
amount  of  $81.4  million — up  from  1969  deficit 
of  $70.3  mlUlon. 

The  consequences  of  this  foreign  usurpa- 
tion of  our  specialty  steel  market  are  Idyl 
steel  capacity  and  resultant  unem.pIoyed  or 
furloughed  steel  workers  at  a  Ume  of  record 
unemplojrment  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  now  to  stem 
this  Import  tide.  Foiir  months  have  now 
passed  since  the  Trade  Act  died  In  the  other 
chamber.  It  was  expected  that  this  session 
of  Congress  would  promptly  call  up  and  act 
upon  similar  trade  legislation  early  In  the 
session.  To  date,  this  has  not  been  done. 


I  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  necessary  piece  of  legislation  be  afforded 
top  priority  In  the  legislative  business  of 
this  cham.ber. 

Statement  or  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  General 
Counsel,  Trade  Relations  CouNcn,  of  the 
Untted  States,  before  the  General  Sub- 
coMMrrrxE  on  Labor,  CoMMrrrEE  on  Edu- 
cation AND  Labor,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mat  4,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appecu'  before  you  this  morning  and  to 
present  updated  information  pertinent  to 
your  consideration  of  Title  III  of  H.R.  7130. 
On  June  6,  1967,  I  t^peared  before  this 
Subcommittee  to  present  a  computer  analy- 
sis of  Government  statistics  concerning  em- 
ployment, output,  and  foreign  trade  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  Industries.  That  presentation 
was  based  upon  an  analysis  of  all  available 
Government  statistics  which  are  maintained 
in  a  data  bank  by  the  Trade  Relations  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  States.  Pertinent  excerpts 
of  that  testimony  were  incorporated  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
LabOT.  H.  R^t.  No.  638,  which  approved  HJt 
478  for  House  consideration  without  amend- 
ment. 

The  Subcommittee  Is  therefore  familiar 
with  the  program  of  the  Trade  Relation* 
Coimcll  of  the  United  States  of  undertaking 
to  assist  the  Congress  by  a  systematic  com- 
pilation and  analysis  of  all  available  Govern- 
ment data  pertinent  to  eir4>loyment,  output, 
and  foreign  trade  of  U.S.  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

This  morning  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  present 
to  the  Subcommittee  the  Third  Edition  or 
our  report.  Employment,  Output,  and  For- 
eign Trade  of  VS.  Manufacturing  Industries, 
1958-68/69.  This  two-volume  work  expands 
the  scope  of  the  earlier  study  by  adding  many 
new  industries,  and  it  updates  the  informa- 
tion previously  presented  through  the  year 
1968  for  employment  and  output,  and  the 
year  1969  for  foreign  trade.  The  1968  data 
published  In  the  Annual  Survey  of  Manufac- 
tures are  the  latest  available,  and  the  1969 
foreign  trade  data  are  the  latest  available  on 
computer  ts^jes  suitable  for  analysis  In  otir 
data  bank. 

These  volumes  are  too  bulky  to  be  repro- 
duced In  the  Committee's  printed  hearings.  I 
request,  however,  that  they  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Committee's  official  record  of  its  hear- 
ings so  that  they  may  serve  as  support  for 
the  conclusions  which  It  reaches  in  regard 
to  "ntle  III  of  H.R.  7130. 

•ntle  m  of  the  bill  reflects  the  concern 
of  Its  sponsors  with  the  lmi>act  on  the  wel- 
fare of  American  workingmen  and  women  of 
excessive  Imports  of  manufactured  goods 
made  abroad  under  wage  and  hour  condi- 
tions which  would  violate  the  public  policy 
expressed  In  the  Fair  Trade  Standards  Act 
and  its  amendments.  Including  those  pro- 
posed for  enactment  In  HJl.  7130. 

The  logic  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion In  Incorporating  a  means  for  protect- 
ing the  standard  of  living  necessary  for  the 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
workers  In  the  United  States  from  harm  due 
to  unregulated  Imports  Is  unassailable.  It 
has  been  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  since  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  In  1938  to  protect  that  stand- 
ard of  living  through  positive  regulation  of 
the  flow  of  goods  in  commerce  within  the 
United  States. 

The  basic  legislation  outlaws  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  goods  In  the  United  States 
under  such  conditions  as  to  wages  and  hours 
as  would  vmdermlne  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  required  to  support  the  general  well- 
being  of  workers  In  this  Nation.  When  goods 
move  In  commerce,  their  capacity  tor  under- 
mining that  standard  of  living  Is  every  bit 
as  great  In  the  case  of  goods  made  abroad 
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xmder  substandard  wage  and  hotir  conditions 
as  from  goods  made  in  the  United  States  In 
violation  of  the  standards  contained  In  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended. 

If  the  Congress  Is  serious  about  the  pro- 
tection of  the  standard  of  living  of  American 
workers  from  the  damage  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  unregulated  sale  In  the  United 
States  of  merchandise  whose  price  advantage 
Is  based  primarily  on  the  failure  to  observe 
the  wage  and  hour  standards  of  our  domestic 
legislation,  it  must  of  necessity  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  all  goods  moving  In  com- 
merce In  the  United  States  which  would  have 
that  effect  regardless  of  their  origin. 

To  penalize  the  domestic  production  and 
sale  of  such  goods  while  extending  the  open 
door  of  welcome  to  the  same  class  of  mer- 
chandise made  under  substandard  labor  con- 
ditions abroad  Is  a  clear  and  open  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  with  the 
American  workingmen  and  women  whose  wel- 
fare the  Congress  ostensibly  seeks  to  protect 
through  the  wage  and  hours  legislation. 

Accordingly,  It  Ib  high  time  that  this  double 
standard  of  economic  morality  be  terminated 
and  that  the  Congress  face  up  to  the  full 
consequences  of  Its  proper  desire  to  place 
an  economically  reaUstlc  floor  under  the 
Income  of  workers  and  a  safeguarding  celling 
over  the  hours  which  they  are  required  to 
work  at  straight-time  wages.  Title  IH  of 
H.R.  7130  Is  a  straightforward  attempt  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  to  end  that 
double  standard  and  to  keep  faith  with  the 
American  workingmen  and  women  subject  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  close  the  gaping 
loophole  in  the  Fsdr  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
never  greater  than  It  Is  today.  To  Illustrate 
this  fact  to  you.  I  should  now  like  to  summa- 
rize the  data  which  are  contained  In  the 
new  and  updated  study  which  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee. 

The  study  Includes  data  on  329  of  the 
Nation's  425  manufacturing  Industries  de- 
fined at  the  4-dlglt  level  of  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification,  and  on  634  of  the 
1.280  product  classifications  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturing Industries  defined  at  the  6-dlgit 
level  of  that  Classification. 

There  are  321  industries  at  the  4-digit  level 
of  the  Standard  Indtistrial  Classification  for 
which  complete  data  are  available,  either 
alone  or  In  combination  with  other  Indus- 
tries. These  321  industries  accounted  In  1968 
for  70%  of  total  employment  In  all  U.S. 
manufacturing  Industries,  The  321  Industries 
supplied  82%  of  the  value  of  shipments  of 
maufactured  goods  In  1968.  Products  like  or 
competitive  with  the  output  of  these  321 
Industries  accounted  for  92%  of  total  U.S. 
Imports  of  manufactured  goods  In  1969,  and 
for  83%  of  U.S.  exports. 

Within  this  group  of  321  4-dlglt  Industries, 
there  were  147  which  experienced  a  balance 
of  trade  deficit  In  1969,  even  when  imports 
are  taken  at  the  value  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (f.o.b.  origin)  and 
exports  at  their  reported  value  (fa.8.  port). 
These  147  4-dlglt  Industries  accounted  for 
37%  of  total  employment  In  all  manufactur- 
ing Industries  in  1968,  and  for  46%  of  the 
value  of  shipments.  Most  slgnlflcantly.  how- 
over,  Imports  of  articles  like  or  competitive 
with  the  output  of  these  147  Industries  ac- 
counted for  78%  of  total  Imports  of  manu- 
factured products  In  1969.  while  the  exports 
of  these  industries  accounted  for  34%  of 
total  U.S.  exports  of  manufactures. 

The  balance  of  trade  deficit  (Imports, 
landed  cost:  exports,  valued  mill)  of  these 
Indtistries  in  1968  was  equivalent,  at  the 
value  of  shipments  per  vrorker  In  each  of 
the  147  Industries,  to  a  net  loss  of  406.268 
jobs.  This  figure  does  not  represent  an  abso- 
lute loss  of  Jobs  m  the  sense  of  a  one-for-one 
decline  In  total  employment  In  these  Indus- 
tries; however,  the  negative  figure  derived 
from  the  report  of  the  Job  equivalent   of 


foreign  trade  In  these  Industries,  of  406.268, 
does  reasonably  represent  the  aggregate  of 
jobs  lost  and  employment  opportunities  lost 
In  these  Industries.  Since  the  147  industries 
preponderantly  have  comparatively  high 
labor-intensive  ratios.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  the  lost  job  opportunities  represented 
lost  employment  opportunities  for  compara- 
tively unskilled  workers  who.  In  manufac- 
turing, are  chiefly  employed  by  such  Indus- 
tries. 

The  effect  of  foreign  trade  In  the  product 
categories  of  these  147  industries  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  was  even  more  dra- 
matic than  the  adverse  employment  effects 
described  above.  Taking  Imports  and  exports 
at  the  values  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  foreign  trade  In  products  like  or 
compeUtlve  with  the  output  of  these  147  In- 
dustries resulted  In  a  foreign  trade  deficit  of 
»11.4  bllUon  In  1969. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  position  of 
the  147  industries  referred  to  above,  analysis 
of  the  data  In  the  report  Indicates  that  there 
Is  a  separate  group  of  174  industries  for 
whom  foreign  trade  has  had  the  opposite 
effect  of  that  described  for  the  147  industries. 
This  separate  group  of  174  Industries  ac- 
counted In  1968  for  34%  of  the  tottU  employ- 
ment In  all  manufacturing  industries,  and 
for  36%  of  the  value  of  shipments.  Imports 
of  products  like  or  competitive  with  the  out- 
put of  the  174  industries  accounted  for  only 
14%  of  total  Imports  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles In  1969,  whereas  these  Industries  sup- 
plied 49%  of  total  U.S.  exports  of  manu- 
factures in  that  year. 

Calculated  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce values,  foreign  trade  In  the  product 
categories  of  these  174  industries  resulted  In 
a  foreign  trade  surplus  of  $10.9  billion  In 
1969.  Because  the  174  Industries  are,  in  gen- 
eral, less  labor  Intensive  than  the  separate 
group  of  147  Industries  prevlovisly  described, 
the  Job  equivalent  of  the  foreign  trade  sur- 
plus (Imports,  landed  cost;  exports,  valued 
mill)  In  1968  In  the  product  categories  of 
the  174  industries  was  equivalent  to  186.660 
jobs,  considerably  smaller  than  the  Job  loss 
represented  by  the  job  equivalent  of  the 
foreign  trade  deficit  resulting  in  the  product 
areas  of  the  147  Industries. 

Up  to  this  point  In  our  analysis,  the  follow- 
ing lessons  of  importance  to  your  Subcom- 
mittee's consideration  emerge; 

1.  The  industries  In  the  United  States  with 
strong  export  potential  were  unable  in  1969 
to  create  a  foreign  trade  surplus  in  their 
product  lines  great  enough  to  overcome  the 
foreign  trade  deficit  which  was  experienced 
by  the  more  labor-intensive.  Import-sensi- 
tive Industries.  The  $10.9  billion  foreign  trade 
surplus  earned  by  the  174  export-capable 
Industries  failed  to  match  the  $11.4  billion 
foreign  trade  deficit  of  the  Import-sensitive 
industries  by  a  half  billion  dollars. 

2.  More  Importantly,  the  employment  gen- 
erated by  the  export  performance  of  the  cap- 
ital-intensive, technologically  superior  ex- 
port-capable Industries  fell  far  below  the  Job 
losses  attributable  to  the  excessive  Imports 
which  Impacted  the  product  lines  of  the  Im- 
port-sensitive, labor-intensive  Industries. 
Thus,  the  185.650  jobs  generated  by  the  net 
export  periormance  of  the  export-capable 
Industries  were  seriously  Inadequate  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  408,268  Jobs  resulting  from 
the  net  foreign  trade  deficit  In  the  in^>ort- 
sensltlve  Industries.  The  net  shortfall  in  jobs 
resulting  from  our  Nation's  foreign  trade  In 
manufactured  products  was  222,618. 

For  the  223,000  Americans  who  lost  out  on 
meaningful  employment  because  of  the  net 
impact  of  foreign  trade  on  manufacturing 
industries  In  the  United  States,  the  public 
policy  expressed  In  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  proves  to  be  a  hollow  promise.  These 
lost  employment  opportunities  resulted  pre- 
cisely because  of  labor  conditions  abroad 
which  are  substandard  under  the  guidelines 


established  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
and  which  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  losses 
are  shown  to  be  clearly  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
living  necessary  for  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  the  affected  workers. 

To  corroborate  the  accuracy  of  our  findings, 
there  Is  now  available  from  a  governmental 
source,  for  the  first  time,  a  measurement  of 
Job  losses  in  U.8.  manufacturing  industries 
resulting  from  foreign  trade.  In  a  paj)er  en- 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Indl- 
wlth  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  indi- 
cated that  In  the  year  1969,  the  employment 
equivalent  of  Imports  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles was  1,600,000  while  the  en^}loyment  re- 
lated to  merchandise  exports  was  1,432,000.* 
The  net  balance  of  employment  attributable 
to  foreign  trade  in  1969  was  thus  a  deficit  of 
168,000  jobs.  Moreover,  this  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  similar  data  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  year  1966  which  indicated 
a  net  surplus  of  79,000  Jobs.  Thus,  the  total 
change  in  empl03nnent  attributable  to  for- 
eign trade  between  1966  and  1969  was  a  loss 
of  247,000  jobs  In  manufacturing  Industries. 
To  Indicate  the  changes  In  the  foreign 
trade  position  of  U.S.  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries which  have  occurred  since  my  last  ap- 
pearance here  in  1967,  I  present  for  your 
consideration  three  tables  of  data. 

In  Table  I,  there  are  presented  for  each 
of  643  Indxistries  for  which  complete  data 
were  available,  data  measuring  the  balance 
of  trade  In  the  products  of  those  Industries 
for  the  years  1967  and  1969.  These  data  are 
shown  In  the  table  under  four  columns,  each 
of  which  Is  designed  to  provide  a  relative 
measurement  of  the  competitive  strength 
or  weakness  of  U.S.  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries In  foreign  trade.  Thus,  the  columns  are 
headed: 

I.  Industries  whose  trade  deficit  grew 
larger; 

n.  Indtistrles  whose  trade  surplus  was  re- 
duced; 

m.  Industries  whose  trade  surplus  grew 
larger;  and 

IV.  Industries  whose  trade  deficit  was  re- 
duced. 

The  theory  of  these  four  subdivisions  Is 
that  the  measurement  provided  by  the  con- 
cept expressed  In  the  column  heading  will 
Identify  Industries  In  accordance  with  their 
relative  strength  or  weakness  In  competing 
vrlth  their  foreign  counterparts.  Thus,  In- 
dustries which  had  already  experienced  a 
trade  deficit  by  1967  and  which  experienced 
an  intensification  or  enlargement  of  that  def- 
icit by  1969  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
industries  which  are  suffering  a  continued 
deterioration  In  their  competitive  position 
vlB-a-vls  total  foreign  trade.  Because  they 
are  In  a  deficit  position.  Imports  are  the  dom- 
inant factor  In  the  foreign  trade  position  of 
these  Industries. 

The  second  column  expresses  a  concept 
under  which  industries  which  enjoyed  a  trade 
surplus  can  nevertheless  be  seen  as  under- 
going a  weakening  of  their  competitive 
strength  vls-a-vls  foreign  competition.  The 
fact  of  a  trade  surplus  In  1967  distinguishes 
these  Industries  from  those  which  experi- 
enced a  deficit,  but  the  added  fact  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  surplus  is  dlmlshlng  as 
shown  by  the  1969  balance  of  trade  position 
Identifies  this  second  group  of  Industries  as 
those  becoming  less  competitive  In  foreign 
trade  but  not  yet  characterized  by  dominat- 
ing Import  injury. 

In  contrast  to  these  two  classifications,  the 
concepts  stated  In  the  third  and  fourth  col- 


'  Hearings  on  Tariff  and  Trade  Proposals 
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tee, 91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  2,  at  608,  613 
(1970), 
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umns  of  Table  I  measure  Industries  whl  ;h 
possess  competitive  strength  vls-a-vls  thiilr 
foreign  competition,  and  whose  ability  to 
compete  Is  strengthening.  This  growing  coia 
petltlve  strength  Is  shown  by  the  Increaseli 
the  balance  of  trade  surplus  of  Industrjes 
which  already  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  in 
1967  or  by  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  tie 
trade  deficit  In  the  case  of  industries  whi  di 
were  In  a  deficit  position  In  1967. 

In  the  latter  case  (industries  which  ea- 
joyed  a  reduction  In  the  balance  of  tra^e 
deficit)  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
persistence  of  a  trade  deficit  indicates  tWat 
the  affected  industries  are  suffering  In  some 
degree  from  Import  competition,  but  thtot 
the  pressure  of  such  import  competltlonjls 
lessening  or  being  counterbalanced  to  a  sl|g- 
nlficant  degree  by  increased  exports.  I 

The  data  In  Table  I  are  grouped  In  numer- 
ical order  under  the  2-dlglt  major  indus^ 
descriptions  of  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification.  Wherever  complete  infonnp- 
Uon  was  available,  data  are  also  presented 
for  the  5-dlglt  subdivisions  of  the  4-dltlt 
industries.  I 

In  order  to  achieve  a  matching  of  the  dli- 
ferently  classified  import  and  export  d^ta 
under  SUndard  Industrial  Classlficat^n 
product  classification  concepts.  It  was  neces- 
sary frequently  to  combine  two  or  morer*- 
dlglt  industries,  and  often  to  combine  with 
one  or  more  4-dlglt  Industries,  one  or  m*re 
6-dlglt  industries.  These  combinations  ^e 
indicated  in  the  Industry  description  in  t»ie 

table. 

The  data  presented  In  Table  I  appear  to 
Justify  the  following  general  conclusions  Jin 
regard  to  the  competitive  position  of  tftie 
major  2-dlglt  industry  groups:  I 

1  The  Industries  which  comprise  the  fooa 
and  kindred  products  group  (SIC  20)  pte- 
domlnantly  have  experienced  a  vsreakentog 
of  their  competitive  position  in  world  trajle 
though  24  of  the  64  industries  included 
within  that  group  have  improved  their  cofei- 
petltlve  position. 

2  The  tobacco  industries  (SIC  21)  h4ve 
strongly  increased  their  competitive  position. 

3  The  textile  mill  products  industries  (glC 
22)  have  experienced  a  strong  downward 
turn  in  their  competitive  position  in  wo^ld 
trade,  with  21  of  the  36  industries  which 
comprise  that  group  experiencing  a  decline 
in  their  balance  of  trade  position  In  1969^ 

4  The  apparel  indxistrles  (SIC  23)  exparl- 
enced  a  dramatic  and  major  deterloratlonj  in 
their  foreign  trade  position,  with  all  but  3 
of  the  27  Industry  groups  characterized  by  a 
balance  of  trade  deficit  in  1969. 

5.  The  lumber  and  wood  products  ind^is- 
trles  (SIC  24)  preponderantly  are  noncotn- 
petltlve,  with  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  Individ- 
ual Industries  In  a  trade  surplus  posltlonj. 

6.  The  fumltiu-e  and  fixtures  industry 
(SIC  25)  suffered  a  major  decline  In  Its  com- 
petitive position.  i 

7.  The  paper  and  allied  products  IndustBles 
group  (SIC  26)  has  experienced  a  worsening 
in  Its  competitive  position,  with  nearly  half 
of  the  22  industry  subdivisions  and  the  In- 
dustry group  as  a  whole  persisting  In  a  1^1- 
ance  of  trade  deficit  position. 

8.  The  printing  and  publishing  Indu^ry 
(SIC  27)  Is  not  significantly  affected  by  <m- 
port  competition. 

9.  The  chemicals  and  allied  prodticts  {In- 
dustries group  (SIC  28)  has  demonstrated 
increasing  strength  In  Its  foreign  trade  posi- 
tion, though  the  dyestuff  and  pigment  In- 
dustries as  a  dramatic  exception  to  that 
strength  have  suffered  a  major  deterl^a- 
tlon  m  their  noncompetitive  foreign  tr^de 
position. 

10.  The  petroleum  and  coal  products  in- 
dustries group  (SIC  29)  Is  preponderantly 
noncompetitive  and  sustained  a  major  fen- 
largement  of  its  trade  deficit. 

11.  The  rubber  and  plastics  products  in- 
dustries group  (SIC  30)  experienced  a 
dramatic  Increase  in  Its  trade  deficit,  viith 


over  two-thirds  of  the  Industry  subdivisions 
moving  to  less  favorable  trade  positions. 

12.  The  leather  and  leather  products  in- 
dustries group  (SIC  31)  Is  predominantly 
noncompetitive  and  suffered  a  major  en- 
largement of  its  trade  deficit. 

13.  The  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  In- 
dustries group  (SIC  32)  suffered  a  major 
shift  from  a  strong  trade  position  to  a  strik- 
ingly large  deficit  position.  Only  11  out  of  the 
38  industry  subdivisions  included  Increased 
their  competitive  strength  vls-a-vls  foreign 
Imports. 

14.  The  primary  metal  industries  (SIC  33) 
Increased  their  competitive  position  on  an 
overall  basis,  though  many  sectors  of  the 
steel  and  nonferrous  primary  industries  are 
In  a  growing  trade  deficit  position. 

15.  The  fabricated  metal  products  in- 
dustries group  (SIC  34)  is  predominantly 
characterized  by  Increased  vulnerability  to 
foreign  competition,  though  10  of  the  30 
Industry  divisions  enlarged  their  trade  sur- 
plus. 

16.  The  nonelectrical  jnachinery  Industries 
group  (SIC  35)  has  many  sectors  which  ex- 
perienced a  worsening  of  their  trade  deficit 
position,  a  greater  number  of  sectors  which 
saw  their  trade  surplus  reduced,  but  suf- 
ficient Industry  subdivisions  which  were  able 
to  boost  their  trade  surplus  to  characterize 
the  Industry  group  as  a  whole  ae  moderately 
competitive  in  foreign  trade. 

17.  The  electrical  machinery  group  (SIC 
36)  on  an  overall  basis  experienced  a  decline 
in  its  trade  surplus  of  major  proportions, 
resulting  principally  from  a  very  great  dete- 
rioration In  the  trade  deficit  position  of  the 
radio,  TV,  and  other  consvmier  electronic 
product  Industries. 

18.  The  transportation  equipment  In- 
dustries group  (SIC  37)  suffered  a  major 
reduction  in  its  trade  surplus  due  to  a  strong 
Increase  In  the  trade  deficit  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, es{>eclally  passenger  cars,  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  trade  surplus  in  other  trans- 
portation equipment  categories. 

19.  The  Instruments  and  related  products 
Industries  group  (SIC  38)  is  strongly  com- 
petitive, as  shown  by  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  trade  surplus,  though  a  number  of  sec- 
tors including  ophthalmic  goodfi,  watches, 
and  clocks  sustained  a  continued  deteriora- 
tion In  their  trade  deficit  position. 

20.  The  miscellaneous  manufacturing  in- 
dustries group  (SIC  39)  Is  predominantly 
noncompetitive  as  measured  by  the  nimiber 
of  Industry  sectors  with  a  growing  trade  def- 
icit, though  the  major  industry  group  on  an 
overall  basis  experienced  a  strong  corrective 
shift  In  its  deficit  balance  of  trade  position. 

Prom  this  overview  It  will  be  seen  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  major  in- 
dustry groups  are  essentially  weak  in  foreign 
trade  competition,  while  the  other  third  are 
essentially  strong.  Each  group,  however,  has 
many  industry  sectors  which  have  the  oppo- 
site experience  from  the  group  as  a  whole. 

The  lesson  of  this  assessment  is  that  U.S. 
manufacturing  Industries  appear  by  a  pre- 
ponderant margin  to  be  vulnerable  to  foreign 
competition.  Notably,  more  than  half  ^f  all 
U.S.  manufacturing  industries  are  seen  to 
be  strongly  and  adversely  affected  by  foreign 
comf)etltlon  as  measured  by  enlarging  trade 
deficits  and  reducing  trade  surpluses. 

Thus,  there  is  a  real  basis  for  concern  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  unregulated  importation 
of  goods  produced  by  indtistries  In  foreign  na- 
tions on  employment  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries In  the  United  States.  With  roughly 
half  of  U.S.  manufacturing  industries  In  a 
position  of  Increasing  vvUnerablUty  to  Import 
competition.  It  would  seem  evident  that  pol- 
icies permitting  selective  regulation  of  Im- 
ports will  be  required  If  the  Nation  Is  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  its  manufacturing 
Industries  in  the  domestic  market  as  a  source 
for  continued  employment  and  economic 
growth  In  the  manufacturing  sector. 


Notwithstanding  the  lessening  of  Import 
pressures  attributable  to  the  recession  in  the 
United  States  and  the  stimulation  of  export 
demand  traceable  to  the  stronger  economic 
conditions  abroad,  a  large  number  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  Industries  experienced  a 
strong  increase  in  Imports  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  balance  of  trade  deficit  in  the 
products  of  their  Industries,  market  disrup- 
tion as  measured  by  a  substantial  Increased 
penetration  of  the  domestic  market  by  im- 
ports, and  the  absolute  displacement  of  work- 
ers and  the  underemployment  of  their  work 
force  as  shown  by  reduced  hours  of  work. 

To  help  you  take  a  closer  look  at  particular 
Industries  which  have  experienced  these  ad- 
verse developments,  I  invite  your  attention 
to  the  data  in  Table  II.  Prom  the  643  Indus- 
tries for  which  data  are  presented  In  Table  I, 
a  selection  has  been  made  of  110  U.S.  manu- 
facturing Industries  which  are  being  signif- 
icantly and  adversely  affected  by  Import 
competition.  These  industries  and  data  per- 
tinent to  a  consideration  of  their  position 
are  shown  In  Table  II. 

The  following  points  regarding  these  in- 
dustries are  believed  to  be  significant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  trade  policy  considera- 
tion: 

1.  Nearly  75%  of  the  deficit  Involves  U.8. 
trade  with  developed  rather  than  the  less- 
than-develc^ed  countries. 

2.  The  developed  countries  accounted  for 
90%  or  more  of  the  foreign  trade  deficit  of 
63  of  the  110  Industries;  the  aggregate  deficit 
accounted  for  by  the  developed  countries  of 
these  63  Industries  in  1969  of  $7,861.3  mUllon 
was  equal  to  59.0%  of  the  total  deficit  of  the 
110-lndustry  group. 

3.  There  are  only  19  of  the  110  Industries 
In  which  less-developed  countries  accounted 
for  more  than  50%  of  the  total  trade  deficit; 
the  aggregate  deficit  accounted  for  by  the 
less-developed  countries  in  the  trade  of  these 
19  industries  in  1969  of  $3,215.0  million  was 
equal  to  24.1%  of  the  total  deficit  of  the 
110-lndustry  group. 

4.  In  view  of  these  points,  the  adjustment 
of  imports  to  relieve  the  excessively  injurious 
pressure  on  the  domestic  industries  would 
affect  the  less-developed  countries  In  only  a 
minor  way. 

This  conclusion  is  emphasized  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
totaJ  exports  of  less-developed  countries  con- 
sisting of  manufactures.  While  this  propor- 
tion has  been  increasing,  manufactures  still 
account  for  less  than  25%  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  less-developed  countries,  whereas 
nearly  75%  of  the  exports  of  developed  coun- 
tries consist  of  manufactures. 

Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual 
composition  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  110  Industries  which  are  seriously 
imp^acted  by  excessive  Imports,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  composition  of  the  total 
export  trade  of  other  nations,  efforts  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  adjust  the 
volume  of  Imports  in  the  products  of  these 
110  Industries  to  relieve  the  excessive  pres- 
sure would  primarily  affect  trade  with  the 
developed  countries  rather  than  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

A  study  of  the  data  In  Table  n  In  relation 
to  employment  changes  In  those  of  the  110 
manufacturing  Industries  for  which  employ- 
ment data  are  available  discloses  that  an 
Increase  of  employment  of  less  than  2%  or 
an  absolute  loss  of  employment  during  the 
period  1967-1969  Is  associated  with  either  a 
relatively  high  ratio  of  Imports  to  new  supply 
m  the  year  1967,  a  strong  Increase  In  the 
trade  deficit,  1967-1969,  or  both.  This  Is 
shown  by  a  recapitulation  of  such  industry 
data  in  Table  m. 

During  the  period  1967-1969,  the  aggregate 
foreign  trade  deficit  of  the  52  Industries 
listed  In  Table  m  Increased  by  $2,610.8  mil- 
lion. At  the  value  of  shipments  per  worker 
for  the  average  of  all  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries in  1968,  just  this  Increase  In  the  trade 
deficit  of  the  62  Industries  represented  the 
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equivalent  In  ou^ut  of  81,193  workers.  This 
is  reasonably  close  to  the  actual  loss  of  em- 
plojrment  sustained  by  the  52  industries  dur- 
ing that  period  of  119,896  workers. 

The  loss  of  employment  by  the  52  indus- 
tries for  which  data  are  presented  on  Table 
III  Is  not  Intended  as  an  indication  of  the 
total  loss  of  employment  due  to  foreign 
trade  by  Import-Impacted  Industries.  It 
simply  represents  an  indication  that  for 
those  52  industries  for  which  complete  data 
were  available  to  permit  analysis,  the  actual 
job  loss  was  roughly  equal  to  the  job  loss 
attributable  to  the  deterioration  In  the  for- 
eign trade  position  of  the  Industries  con- 
cerned. 

For  the  entire  group  of  110  selected  U.S. 
manufacturing  industries  shown  by  the  1967- 
1969  changes  In  foreign  trade  balances  to 
be  especially  sensitive  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, as  presented  in  Table  II,  the  net  change 
in  foreign  trade  was  an  Increase  In  the  aggre- 
gate trade  deficit  of  the  group  by  $5,322.1 
million.  At  the  value  of  shipments  per 
worker  for  the  average  of  all  manufactur- 
ing Industries  In  the  year  1968,  this  Increase 
in  the  trade  deficit  of  the  110  Industries  rep- 
resents the  loss  of  the  equivalent  of  172,103 
jobs. 

Even  this  calculation  Is  an  Incomplete  in- 
dication of  the  displacement  of  employment 
"*by  the  net  adverse  Impact  of  foreign  trade 
on  U.S.  manufacturing  Industries  because 
the  group  of  110  Industries  only  included 
those  for  which  complete  data  were  avail- 
able which  were  Judged  to  be  especially 
sensitive  to  foreign  competition.  Job  losses 
occurred  In  other  Industries  as  well. 

For  example,  the  indication  of  the  Job  loss 
In  that  apparel  Industry  presented  In  Table 
HI  does  not  Include  the  related  job  loss  In 
the  textile  mill  products  Industry  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  displacement  of  fabric  sales  to 
U.S.  apparel  manufacturers  represented  by 
the  competitive  Impact  of  lmp>orted  apparel. 
Similarly,  the  job  loss  shown  for  the  radio 
and  TV  set  Industry  does  not  Include  the 
separate  job  loss  sustained  in  the  Industry 
producing  electronic  components  of  the  type 
used  in  radios  and  TV's,  the  market  for  which 
Is  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  im- 
ports of  the  finished  items  which  displaced 
domestically  produced  radios  and  TV's. 

When  the  Congress  mandates  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  through  legislation, 
it  is  not  merely  the  wage  rates  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wage  structure  which  are  affected, 
but,  rather,  the  entire  array  of  rates  appli- 
cable to  manufacturing  Jobs.  This  has  both 
good  and  bad  consequences.  F^om  the  point 
of  view  of  the  workers,  the  upward  adjust- 
ment of  the  wage  rate  structure  through  the 
mandated  increase  in  the  mlnlmiun  wage  is, 
of  course,  a  welcome  event. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  their  employers, 
however,  the  upward  adjustment  of  manu- 
facturing wages  has  an  arbitrary  aspect 
which  Is  quite  disassociated  from  any  in- 
crease in  productivity  which  would  prevent 
an  inflation  of  manufacturing  costs.  The 
manufacturer  has  three  choices:  He  can  In- 
crease the  degree  of  automation  practiced  lu 
his  manufacturing  process  in  order  to  reduce 
wage  costs  by  eliminating  labor;  alterna- 
tively, he  may  attempt  to  Increase  prices  to 
cover  the  Increased  labor  costs;  or,  he  may  do 
neither  but  simply  absorb  the  Increased 
costs  In  his  operating  profit. 

Eaich  of  these  choices  Is  subject  to  severe 
constraints.  It  Is  obviously  not  the  intention 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  to  trigger 
a  new  wave  of  automation  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  significant  net  reduction  in  manu- 
facturing jobs.  Nor  could  it  be  the  Intent  of 
the  sponsors  to  aggravate  the  conditions 
which  make  Inflation  such  an  intractable 
problem  for  the  Nation's  economy. 

Finally,  the  great  majority  of  manufac- 
turing corporations  in  1970  experienced  their 
worst  year  from  the  point  of  view  of  profits. 
Sharply  reduced  earnings,  absolute  operat- 


ing losses,  and  the  collapse  of  many  busi- 
nesses have  been  the  legacy  of  the  economic 
recession  on  manufacturing  industries  In 
1970.  Everyone  hopes  for  an  upturn,  and 
for  many  companies  the  results  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  appear  promising.  Tet  It  is 
too  early  to  predict  that  manufacturing 
profits  will  strengthen  to  such  a  degree  In 
1970  as  to  absorb  the  Increased  costs  iwhlch 
would  result  from  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  those  industries 
who  are  especially  import-sensitive,  the  man- 
dated Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will 
serve  primarily  to  widen  the  gap  between 
costs  and  prices  which  characterize  the  un- 
favorable competitive  position  of  those  In- 
dustries In  respect  to  Imports.  Therefore,  It 
Is  a  responsible  act  for  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  and  this  Committee  to  consider 
the  enactment  of  Title  m  of  HJt.  7130  to 
provide  for  a  mechanism  to  protect  the 
workers  In  manufacturing  industries  from 
Injury  caused  by  Imports  manufactured 
abroad  under  labor  conditions  which  are 
below  the  standard  prescribed  for  domestic 
producers  by  the  pending  legislation. 

To  help  you  understand  the  extent  to 
which  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  and  their  workers  would  be 
subject  to  such  Injury,  I  have  prepared  my 
final  tabulation  of  Industry  data  taken  from 
our  data  bank.  In  Table  rv,  I  have  Identified 
those  industries  which  experienced  a  net 
loss  of  Jobs  due  to  foreign  trade,  ranked 
In  accordance  with  the  degree  of  import 
penetration  in  1968,  the  latest  year  for  which 
the  necessary  data  are  avalUble  to  make 
such  calculations.  As  you  study  this  list  of 
Industries,  I  predict  you  will  be  startled  by 
the  following  aspects  of  the  listing: 

1.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  In- 
dustries who  have  experienced  a  net  loss  of 
employment  due  to  foreign  trade; 

2.  There  Is  a  strong  and  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  depth  of  the  Import  pene- 
tration and  the  extent  of  the  Job  loss; 

3.  Very  few  of  the  Industries  on  the  list 
have  been  the  recipient  of  Government  ac- 
tion to  bring  the  excessive  Imports  under 
control.  For  your  convenience,  I  have  iden- 
tified in  italics  those  Industries  which  have 
received  some  Government  assistance. 

The  data  In  Table  IV  demonstrate  why  It 
is  necessary  for  your  Committee  to  Include 
In  the  pending  bill  some  meaningful  pro- 
visions to  protect  American  workers  from 
the  Impairment  of  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing from  manufactured  goods  made  abroad 
under  substandard  labor  conditions,  and  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  comparatively 
free  of  restraint  under  the  double  standard 
of  economic  morality  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Please  bear  In  mind  that  the  calculation 
of  the  Import  penetration  ratios  In  Table  IV 
is  based  on  the  dollar  value  of  the  imports 
compared  with  the  dollar  value  of  sales  In 
the  American  market.  The  use  of  dollar 
value  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation  under- 
states the  Import  penetration  to  a  signif- 
icant degree  In  comparison  with  the  results 
that  would  be  achieved  If  each  Industry's 
ratio  were  calculated  In  terms  of  the  units 
of  Imported  articles  compared  with  the 
units  sold  in  the  domestic  market.  Data  as 
to  the  units  are  simply  not  available  on  a 
consistent  basis  in  Government  statistics; 
accordingly,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  use 
the  dollar  value. 

In  all,  there  are  a  total  of  132  industries 
listed  on  Table  IV.  The  total  l06s  of  Jobs 
due  to  foreign  trade  in  the  products  of  these 
industries  In  1968  was  386,499. 

Where  the  data  were  available  from  the 
statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
I  have  Indicated  on  Table  IV  the  change  in 
employment  of  the  listed  Industries  be- 
tween 1968  and  1970.  You  will  find  that  in 
most  Instances  the  Job  loss  due  to  foreign 
trade,   measured  in   1968,  is  generally  con- 


sistent with  the  absolute  loss  of  jobs  which 
has  occurred  In  those  Industries  between 
1968  and  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  study  of 
the  Trade  Relations  Council  which  I  have 
presented  to  you  this  morning  and  the  vari- 
ous tabulations  of  data  taken  from  the 
study  which  I  have  submitted  for  your  fur- 
ther enllghtenmemt  in  regard  to  the  Impact 
of  Imports  on  employment  m  U.S.  manu- 
facturing Industries  provide  the  strongest 
possible  foundation  for  the  enactment  of 
■nue  m  of  H.R.  7130.  This  concludes  my 
testimony.  Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  has  contributed  more 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  country  and  our 
coUeagues  in  this  important  field  than 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  .  The  gentleman  is  an  expert,  and 
his  leadership  has  been  invaluable 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wui  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
very  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman    from     New     Hampshire,     Mr. 

WVMAN. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
leadership  and  his  remarks,  and  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  that  have  been 
made  so  pointedly  and  so  effectively  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  comment  first 
that  in  regard  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  just  said  aUx>ut 
the  Pinto,  and  about  the  turning  to  in- 
dustrial capacity  abroad  on  the  part  of 
American  industry,  that  this  is  imder- 
standable,  and  largely  true,  tmd  the  rea- 
son of  course  is  money.  It  is  prices.  You 
cannot  blame  pec^le  in  America  for  go- 
ing out  and  buying  a  car  that  they  think 
is  just  as  good,  and  sometimes  better,  if 
it  is  made  abroad  and  costs  a  whole  lot 
less — and  this  is  true  of  all  of  the  indus- 
tries that  are  involved  here,  from  shoes, 
textiles,  to  electronics,  and  there  are 
many  others. 

The  problem  is  simply  that  we  have 
a  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States 
of  America  that  so  greatly  exceeds  the 
standard  of  living  available  in  most 
other  countries  of  the  world,  and  thrives 
upon  escalating  wage  negotiations  and 
minimum  wages,  and  escalating  prices 
that  prevail  all  over  America,  many  of 
them  by  Government  subsidy,  that  we 
are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  if  we  think 
we  can  maintain  this  high  standard  of 
living  and  these  wages  and  these  prices 
without  guaranteeing  a  fair  share  of  the 
American  market  to  the  American  work- 
ing men  and  women.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem we  face. 

That  is  the  problem  that  was  before 
this  Congress  last  year.  That  is  why  this 
body  passed  legislation  designed  to  im- 
pose quota  restrictions  on  foreign  im- 
ports in  the  textile  and  shoe  industries, 
and  it  is  a  shame  that  that  legislation 
died  aborning  in  the  other  body.  I  hope 
that  the  capable  leader  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  regard- 
less of  administration's  views  on  this 
subject,  will  report  out  promptly  a  new 
bill  that  is  designed  to  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can working  men  and  women  protection 
against  the  moimting  floods  of  foreign 
imports.  This  will  not  cause  a  price  rise 
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in  America.  This  will  not,  as  many  of  ihe 
gentlemen  who  represent  districts  Utiat 
do  not  have  these  Industries  in  them 
direly  predict,  distress  the  economy  i  by 
uppin«  the  prices  to  consiimers  of  shl|rts 
and  shoes  and  other  products.  | 

What  it  will  do  Is  stop  the  loss  of  tins 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  In  America  and  the 
consequent  resort  to  the  welfare  and  Un- 
employment rolls  with  huge  increases  at 
taxpayer's  expense  in  \memployment 
compensation.  It  will  mean  a  tremfn- 
dous  increase  in  the  tax  bill  of  this  coun- 
try in  consequence  of  the  losing  of  these 
jobs  abro€ul. 

The  cost  of  that  to  the  consumers!  in 
the  United  States  will  so  vastly  excted 
the  cost  of  paying  for  shoes  or  textiles 
or  other  products  that  there  is  not  *ny 
valid  comparison.  If  there  is  ansrthirig 
that  needs  to  be  done  at  this  time,  it  is 
to  explain  to  all  the  people  in  this  country 
that  the  legislation  we  passed  last  yfcar 
and  the  proposals  that  my  colleagues  and 
myself  are  making  here  today  and  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  making  is  not  to  shut  off  imports  itito 
the  United  States,  not  to  build  a  fence 
around  this  country,  not  to  deny  the 
American  market  to  foreign  trade]  to 
come  in  here  and  compete.  Rather  it  is 
merely  to  provide  a  reasonable  me^- 
ure  of  protection  to  the  industries  In 
this  country  against  the  dumping  of  huge 
quantities  of  goods  made  abroad  that 
they  cannot  compete  against. 

The  flgxires  show  that  in  the  shoe  In- 
dustry for  example,  that  in  1970  the  Im- 
ports of  leather  vinyl  footwear  was  235.- 
584,000  pairs  representing  42  percent  of 
U.S.  footwear  production  while  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  1971,  this  y4ar, 
there  were  56.013,000  pairs  Imported  rtep- 


IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FOOTWEAR  INOUSTRY-1971  FACT  SHEET 
[Naw  Hampshira  is  tha  7t)i  most  important  footwear-producing  State  in  America! 


1.  PRODUCTION 


Year 


I  reduction  (pairs)    Value  o(  shipments 


19S8. 
19tt. 
1970. 


2.  EMPLOYMENT 


Footwear— non  rubber 


Year 


Number  at 
employees 


Taube 

wag(S 


1962                        -  ...  18. 570  J67, 884.  o4o  21. 986  Ml.  576,  OOO 

lau 16.523  62.076,«0  19,199  73,564.000 

liu 17  980  81.964,0(0  20.792  95,252,000 

lOM 16;348  75.376.0(0  18,989  88,280,000 

19^1 15,500  72,850,oqo  17.850  83,895,000 


>  Estimate. 

Note:  Ratio  ol  New  Hampshire  production  to  U.S.  total  ^  6i  percent 


resenting  62.4  percent  of  U.S.  production 
in  just  these  2  months. 

The  reason  for  this  is  because  the  shoes 
over  there  are  made  at  a  labor  cost  but 
a  fraction  of  that  in  the  United  States. 
If  they  are  then  to  be  available  for  sale 
here  without  any  restrictions,  we  sim- 
ply cannot  compete.  This  is  an  economic 
fact. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  Is  the 
seventh  ranking  in  U.S.  footwear  pro- 
duction, butt  conditions  have  reached 
such  a  point  that  something  must  be 
done  if  the  footwear  industry  in  that 
State  is  to  survive. 

I  would  Uke  to  cite  several  factors  that 
show  beyond  a  doubt  what  Is  happening. 
In  1970,  the  level  of  imports  reached  42 
percent  of  our  domestic  production  and 
through  the  first  quarter  of  1971  this 
level  has  increased  to  64  percent  of 
domestic  production. 

The  employment  picture  in  New 
Hampshire  has  become  particularly 
grim.  In  1962,  there  were  some  18.550 
workers  in  our  footwear  plants.  By  the 
end  of  1970,  this  figxire  had  dwindled  to 
an  estimated  15,500  workers. 

Twenty-four  shoe  factories  have 
closed  in  New  Hampshire  during  this 
period.  In  the  past  3  years.  11  shoe  plants 
have  closed.  This  is  a  particularly  sad 
commentary  when  you  realize  that 
approximately  31  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing employment  in  the  State  is  in 
the  textile-footwear-apparel  fields. 

The  main  problem  is  the  labor-wage 
differential  existing  between  our  coun- 
try and  our  trading  partners  in  Europe 
and  the  Par  East.  How  can  we  compete 
with  an  hourly  wage  rate  of  $0.19  in 
South  Korea  and  $0.29  in  Taiwan,  to 


mention  only  a  few  examples?  Domestic 
manufacturers  now  pay  a  wage  rate  in- 
cluding fringes  of  $3  per  hour. 

The  only  way  to  combat  this  situation 
is  the  introduction  and  passage  of  an 
orderly  marketing  act  based  on  flexible 
import  quotas  that  will  enable  our  indus- 
try to  have  a  share  in  the  growth  of  our 
American  footwear  market.  In  this 
manner,  foreign  suppliers  can  continue 
to  grow  in  our  market  without  destroying 
U.S.  producers.  Only  in  this  manner  can 
we  proceed  toward  the  goal  of  liberal- 
ized trade  which  we  all  seek.  To  Ignore 
this  approach  is  to  ignore  the  human 
problems  that  accompany  abrupt  eco- 
nomic dislocations — under  the  illusion 
that  we  are  operating  in  a  free  trade 
environment. 

Several  years  ago  I  signed  the  petition 
to  the  President  iirging  relief  for  our 
domestic  footwear  Industry  and  last  year 
I  sponsored  a  companion  bill  to  the 
Mills  bill.  Mr.  Mills,  himself,  then  said: 

I  shudder  to  think  what  tcind  of  legislation 
this  Congress  will  pass  In  two  years'  time  If 
we  don't  act  now  to  help  solve  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Mills  showed  tremendous  insight 
of  this  problem,  as  was  to  be  expected. 

The  time  to  act  is  now  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  any  measure  that  will 
insure  viable,  healthy  U.S.  footwear  and 
textile  industries. 

The  following  is  a  fact  sheet  on  New 
Hampshire's  footwear  Industry  which 
tells  the  sad  story  of  domestic  industry 
allowed  to  fall  prey  to  Imports  unlimited. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
figxires  showing  the  impact  of  Imports 
on  the  New  Hampshire  footwear 
industry : 


46.369.000 
38. 618. 000 
34, 652. 000 


$205, 343,  000 
183,471,000 
182,091,000 


3.  PLANT  CLOSINGS 

[The  affects  of  imports  in  terms  of  factory  dosinn  has  been  devastating  in  New  Hampshire, 
From  1962  through  1970,  24  plants  have  dosed  tneir  doors  with  no  end  in  sight.  The  attrition 
has  been  particularly  severe  during  the  past  3  years  when  11  plants  were  forced  out  of  busineiaj 

4.  IMPORTS 

|ln  1970  imports  of  leather-vinyl  footwear  equaled  235.584,000  pairs,  representing  42  percent  of 
U.S.  footwear  production.  In  January  and  February  1971,  there  were  56,013.000  pairs  imported 
representing  62.4  percent  of  U.S.  production  in  those  months) 

[In  pairsi 


Yaar 


Imports 


United  States 
Exports    shoe  production 


New  HamsphIre 
shoe  production 


Total  leather  products 


Number  of 
employees 


Taxable 
wages 


1959 22.277.000  3.505.000  637,364,000 

1960 26,617.000  3.244,000  600.041,000 

1961 36,668,000  3,035.000  592.907,000 

1962 63,019,000  2,867,000  633.238.000 

1963 62,820.000  2.843.000  604.328.000 

1964 75.372.000  2.836.000  612.789,000 

1965 85,632.000  2,491.000  626.212,000 

1966 96,135.000  2.737,000  541.700.000 

1967 129.134,000  2,200.000  600.000.000 

1968 175.438,000  2.400.000  642.427.000 

1969    195.673.000  2.300.000  576,961,000 

1970  235,584,000  2.154.000  559,416.000 

19751 468,400.000  2,000,000  518,800,000 


49.470,000 
48.480.000 
47,370.000 
49,844,000 
45,926,000 
44,603.000 
45,642.000 
46,052,000 
39,539,000 
46.369,000 
38.618,000 
34,652,000 
32,165,000 


>  Projected. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  transgress 
upon  the  time  of  other  Members  ^ho 
may  wish  to  speak.  But  I  wish  everyone 
were  here  this  afternoon  to  hear  these 
things  so  we  could  again  get  some  action 
at  least  in  this  body  for  the  protection  of 
American  working  men  and  women. 

Mr.    THOMSON    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  fully  share  the  concern  that 
has  been  expressed  here  this  afternoon 
over  the  delay  in  trade  legislation.  The 
import  problem  continues  to  be  a  very 
serious  concern. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin  diiiry- 
ing  is  a  major  source  of  Income  for  the 
people.  Fortimately,  imports  were  put 


under  control  some  years  ago,  at  first 
imder  section  104  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  and  subsequently,  in 
1953.  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act— AAA.  Further 
restrictions  have  been  Imposed  under 
section  22  in  order  to  close  loopholes 
that  developed  over  a  period  of  time. 
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I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  out 
dairying  industry,  not  only  in  Wisconsin 
but  throughout  the  coimtry,  has  been 
substantially  strengthened  and  its  com- 
petitiveness maintained  through  import 
legislation.  Domestic  costs  are  much 
higher  than  the  foreign,  making  difficult 
improtected  competition  with  foreign 
cheese,  butter,  milk,  and  the  like.  There- 
fore, I  can  appreciate  fully  the  concern 
of  other  industries  over  imports.  Because 
they  also  have  high  production  costs, 
their  competitive  position  is  equally 
weak. 

We  have  a  variety  of  other  industries 
in  Wisconsin,  such  as  footwear,  some 
textiles,  machinery,  motorcycles,  fur, 
plywood,  and  so  forth.  I  recognize  their 
claim  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  import 
controls.  While  section  22,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  is  not  a  part  of  the  usual 
trade  legislation,  it  has  been  expressly 
safeguarded  by  such  legislation.  There- 
fore to  the  extent  I  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  legislation. 

There  is  other  important  legislation 
that  is  presently  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  but 
trade  legislation  should  not  take  up 
much  of  the  committee's  time.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  by  the  committee 
less  than  a  year  ago.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  by  a  handsome  margin  less  than 
6  months  ago. 

Because  the  import  problem  is  a  press- 
ing one.  we  should  not  hold  up  action  on 
the  legislation  any  longer  in  this  ses- 
sion. As  I  say,  moving  the  trade  legis- 
lation shoiUd  not  delay  other  legislation 
materially.  After  consuming  weeks  and 
even  months  of  the  committee's  time 
last  year,  it  was  passed  after  only  2  days 
on  the  fioor. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  many 
others  who  feel  strongly  that  the  trade 
legislation  should  be  moved  out  of  com- 
mittee and  onto  the  floor  without  f  lu-ther 
delay. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  my  friend  In  the 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commaid  Congressman 
SncEs  for  what  I  believe  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  coordinated  effort.  We  are  the 
victims  of  foreign  penetration  of  our 
domestic  markets  by  those  nations  whom 
we  have  helped  over  the  years. 

I  believe  you  and  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  textile  people,  a  meeting  which 
Included  representatives  of  labor  unions, 
industrj',  and  also  Members  of  Congress. 
At  that  time  I  asked  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  trade  bill  would  Include  steel. 
Of  course,  the  answer  was,  "Well,  this 
is  a  textile  bill."  I  believe  if  we  are  going 
to  hang,  we  might  as  well  hang  together, 
because  otherwise  surely  we  will  hang 
separately.  I  think  we  are  beginning  to- 
day, this  afternoon,  to  finally  coordinate 
all  of  the  victims  of  foreign  competition 
whether  they  be  in  steel,  shoes,  textiles, 
electronics,  or  what-have-you,  into  one 
concentrated  effort  to  get  behind  an 
effective  trade  bill. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  published 
in  The  Washington  Post  on  April  26. 
1971.  This,  I  believe,  should  encourage 
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our  coUetigues  tuid  all  industries  which 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  our  for- 
eign trade  policies  that  this  country  has 
pursued  for  the  past  40  or  50  years.  The 
fuiiicle  quotes  our  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, John  D.  Connally.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying — 

We  can't  continue  to  bold  a  mlllt;ary, 
economic  and  political  umbrella  over  the 
free  world  by  oiirselves  as  we  have  been 
doing. 

He  also  goes  on  to  point  out  how  im- 
fair  our  good  friend,  Japan,  has  been, 
how  she  maintains  her  indirect  methods 
of  taxaticMi  and  tariffs  by  requiring  spe- 
cial-entry permits,  licensing  permits,  and 
other  nontariff  trade  barriers. 

Mr.  Connally  is  further  quoted  as 
saying — 

We  need  "a  radical  change"  In  our  basic 
trade  position.  The  United  States  is  In  bad 
shape  In  world  trade.  .  .  .  The  standard  of 
living  In  the  United  States  is  at  stoke — no 
less  than  that. 

I  recommend  that  Members  read  the 
article,  because  it  is  right  on  the  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  certain  letters,  one  dated  April 
12,  1971,  from  Allegheny  Ludlum  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  to  the  President,  a  second 
dated  April  6,  1971,  from  Allegheny  Lud- 
lum Industries  to  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Samuels,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
and  a  third  letter  dated  April  21,  from 
Crucible  Stainless  Steel  Division  of  Colt 
Industries  to  Hon.  Paul  W.  McCracken, 
Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  In  one  of  these  letters, 
the  April  12  letter,  to  the  President  from 
Mr.  Ahlbrandt,  he  sets  forth  in  very 
concise  language  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  specialty  steel  producers. 

I  believe  our  distinguished  colleague 
has  performed  a  most  meaningful  serv- 
ice this  afternoon. 

(The    newspaper   article   and   letters 
referred    to    by    Mr.    Gaydos    are    as 
follows : ) 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  20,  1971] 

COKNALLT    URCKS   TOTTCH   TrADE   STANCE 

(By  Don  OberdOTfer  and  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Connally 
has  suggested  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw Its  overseas  support  for  coimtrles  that 
fail  to  give  it  a  fair  break  on  trade  oppor- 
tunities. 

"We  can't  continue  to  h<^d  a  military, 
economic  and  political  umbreUa  over  the  free 
world  by  ourselves  as  we  have  been  doing." 
Oonnally  said  during  a  luncheon  at  The 
Washington  Post  last  Thursday.  We  need  "a 
radical  change"  in  our  basic  trade  position, 
he  said. 

Oonnally  made  clear  this  Is  not  necessarily 
the  official  government  view  but  that  he  Is 
p\iahlng  It  hard  within  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

The  only  Democrat  In  Mr.  Nixon's  cabinet 


and  a  former  governor  of  Texas.  Connally 
even  suggested  that  this  wba  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  surprise  appointment  to  the 
Treasury  post. 

He  said  he  and  Boy  Ash.  president  of  Litton 
Industries  and  chairman  of  a  presidential 
commission  on  governmental  reorganization, 
had  presented  strong  argiiments  for  this 
thesis  while  conferring  with  Mr.  Nixon  at 
Sen  Clemente  last  summer.  CX>nnally  took 
office  alx)ut  two  months  ago. 

"The  United  States  Is  In  bad  shape"  to 
woaid  trade.  Connally  said,  and  wlU  reach  "a 
point  of  decision  fairly  soon  on  how  we're 
going  to  proceed  in  this  deccule  and  here- 
after." 

Getting  down  to  specifics,  the  Secretary 
cited  trade  concessions  made  by  Western 
European  nations  to  smaUer  states  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  Bast — concessions  that 
presumably  would  discriminate  against 
American  expKJirts. 

When    the    United    States    protested    the 
action.  Connally  said,  the  European  countries 
.  explained  apologetically  that  the  concessions 
were  made  to  nelgbtwrs  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean family  of  nations. 

If  that's  the  way  they  feel.  Connally  said 
with  some  feeUng,  the  United  States  should 
pull  its  Sixth  Fleet  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  let  the  Europeans  arrange  for  their  own 
defense. 

He  was  similarly  blunt  about  the  rising  in- 
dustrial giant  of  the  Pacific.  "We're  going  to 
have  to  say  to  Japan  'My  friends,  no  more.' 
We've  got  to  get  tough  with  those  countries," 
the  Secretary  said. 

Japan  has  been  Lncreaslngly  criticized  for 
violating  the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  TartfTs  and  Trade  by  maintaining  Illegal 
barriers  to  scores  of  Imported  oommodltles 
whUe  pushing  Its  export  penetration  of  freer 
markets,  such  as  that  of  tlie  United  •  •  • 
fierce  compertltlon,"  OoniiaUy  aald  "We're  not 
facing  up  to  it  .  .  .  The  standard  of  living  In 
the  United  States  is  at  stake — no  less  than 
that. 

"We  did  weU  when  we  were  a  lean,  hungry 
nation.  There  are  lean,  hungry  nations 
around  the  world.  They're  going  to  be  want- 
ing what  we  have." 

The  Secretary  explained  that  he  didn't 
begrudge  other  nations  wanting  or  attaining 
the  affluence  reached  by  the  United  States 
nor  did  be  blame  them  for  pressing  any  trade 
advantage  against  this  country.  But  the 
United  States  must  defend  Its  own  interests, 
he  maintained. 

Connally  said  the  United  SUtea  dependJ 
upon  four  categories  for  export  earnings; 
farm  products,  raw  materials  and  fuels, 
simple  manufactured  goods,  and  products 
with  a  high  technology  input.  The  nation 
suffers  a  trade  deficit  on  the  first  three,  he 
said,  and  the  t9  billion  annual  surplus  in  the 
high  technology  sector  "saves  xis." 

"That  has  kept  our  head  above  water,"  he 
said,  but  IvptJi,  West  Germany  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  nations  are  hard  on  our  heels 
now  In  thla  sector. 


Alleobznt  Lttdlum  Industuxs.  Inc., 

PitUburgh,  Pa.,  April  12.  X971. 
The  Peestoxnt, 
The  White  House, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mk.  PsxsmxNT:  On  behalf  of  the  do- 
mestic specialty  steel  Industry,  I  am  writing 
to  request  a  meeting  wltli  you  to  discuss  a 
situation  of  the  utmost  gravity  to  our  In- 
dustry and  one  which  adversely  affects  the 
national  security  and  defense  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  refer.  Mr.  President,  to  the  rapidly  rising 
Imports  of  stainless  and  tool  steels  which  ac- 
counted for  ^proximately  23%  of  appau-ent 
U.S.  consumption  In  1970.  and  which  con- 
tinue to  increase  In  1971  from  1970  levels. 
Our  Industry  is  In  the  unenviable  position 
to  having  experienced  the  worst  raw  ma- 
terials cost  inflation  in  two  decades,   wtiUe 
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at  the  same  time  losing  almost  one  quarter 
of  our  domestic  market  to  foreign  specialty 
steel  producers.  In  certain  of  our  moat  Im- 
portant product  lines.  Imports  now  account 
for  a  dlsastroua  share  of  our  domestic 
market.  I.e.,  3*%  In  stainless  cold  -oiled 
sheets;  60%  to  65%  In  stainless  wire  ro^l  and 
cold  drawn  wire;  and  16%  In  tool  .steel. 
Because  of  their  labor  cost  advantage  i  and 
government  incentives  to  export,  foreign  pro 
ducers  are  selling  these  products  l4 
markets  at  discounts  of  18%  to  more 
60%  of  our  published  prices.  i 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  the  stajnless 
and  tool  steel  producers  of  this  country  are 
currently  operating  many  of  their  mo^t  im- 
portant plant  facilities  at  a  loss.  If  (relief 
from  current  levels  of  Import  penetration 
are  not  forthcoming  almost  immediately. 
some  of  these  plants  may  be  closed.  Th^  con- 
sequent loss  of  Jobs  in  areas  where; these 
plants  are  located  wiU  severely  Impair  eco- 
nomic recovery  In  those  areas,  alrea<ly  ad- 
versely Impacted  by  Imports. 

The  combined  impact  of  excessive  lupports 
of  specialty  steels  and  government  pbllcies 
affecting  certain  critical  materials  vital  to 
our  industry  already  has  placed  the  security 
and  defense  of  the  United  States  in  ^  pre- 
carious  position.  { 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  decisl<m  you 
made,  Mr.  President,  to  press  for  the  Mten- 
sion  and  Improvement  of  the  export  re- 
straints annoiinoed  In  January  1969  by  iEuro- 
pean  and  Japanese  steel  producers.  Through 
the  efforts  of  our  Ctovernment.  a  Voluntary 
Umltatlon  Arrangement  was  negotiate^  with 
the  Japanese  and  Western  European;  Steel 
Community  and  became  effective  In  January 
1968  This  Arrangement  included  a  rollback 
of  the  1968  rate  of  steel  Imports  from  (those 
nations  amounting  to  a  22%  reduction  as  a 
base  for  the  year  1969.  It  further  pr4>vided 
for  a  5%  growth  factor  for  the  subs^uent 
two  years,  through  1971.  i 

Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  producers  in- 
volved have  not  adhered  to  their  commitment 
to  reduce  their  exports  of  specialty  steel 
products.  Instead,  they  have  tacrease4  such 
imports  each  year  since  1968.  Thus  W  1970, 
stainless  steel  Imports  were  31%  above  the 
voluntary  export  restraint  level  and  to<)l  steel 
Imports  were  77%  over  this  level.  Th#8e  are 
products  which  are  used  In  jet  engUes,  in 
other  aerospace  applications,  and  in  other 
essential  componente  of  many  producis  vital 
to  our  national  secixrlty. 

Research  conducted  by  specialty  stetf  com- 
panies and  paid  for  out  of  company  funds. 
not  by  Oovemment  grants,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  matert^s  for 
the  Jet  engine  and  gas  turbine:  tor  hardware 
for  the  aerospace  Industry;  comiierclal 
wrought  uranium  and  zirconium  ffcr  the 
nuclear  age;  titanium;  exotic  electronic  ma- 
terials and  many  other  lightweights,  high 
strength,  corrosion  resistant  materials. 

Unless  we  can  hold  our  ability  to  maintain 
up-to-date  production  and  research  fa<;llltle«, 
we  believe  irreparable  damage  will  o^ctir  to 
the  specialty  steel  Industry,  essential  Rs  It  U 
to  our  economy,  national  defense.  an«  secu- 
rity. Our  nation  must  maintain  an  a4equate 
level  of  self-sufficiency  In  specialty  inetals. 
not  only  In  production  and  supply  capeblllty, 
but  also  In  a  contemporary  reserve  of  re- 
search technology,  skilled  management,  and 
a  skilled  and  experienced  labor  force. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  we  urgently 
request  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  to 
discuss  steps  which  may  be  taken  t«  effect 
an  Improvement  In  the  specialty  steel  import 
situation.  We  are  most  grateful  to  tho  highly 
competent  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  for  their  appreciation  of  this  i*oblem 
and  Tor  the  considerable  efforts  the(y  have 
undertaken  to  obtain  Improvement  In  the 
specialty  stert  situation  while  negotiating 
for  an  extension  of  the  arrangemenlj. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  unless 
foreign  steel  producers  know  that  t^is  Ad- 


ministration at  the  highest  level  expects  a 
successful  outcome  of  these  negotiations, 
only  token  measures  of  Improvement  will 
occur. 

We  hope  we  may  discuss  this  In  a  meeting 
of  specialty  steel  company  chief  executives 
with  you.  Mr.  President.  We  hope  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  and  the  critical  situation  fac- 
ing our  IndtLstry  will  warrant  your  personal 
attention. 

Sincerely. 

Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt. 

Alleghent  Ludlum  iNDtrsTRixs.  Inc.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  6, 1971. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Samuels. 
Deputy   Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 
Deab  Mb.  Samuels:   Three  newspaper  re- 
ports have  been  published  In  recent  days 
which  are  greatly  disturbing  and  which.  If 
their  contents  truly  indicate  a  trend  of  think- 
ing In  the  Japanese  specialty  steel  Industry, 
should  be  of  interest  to  you  at  this  time. 

In  the  daily  newspaper,  the  American 
Metal  Market,  of  April  5.  under  the  head- 
line. "Japanese  Stainless  Makers  Said  Ready 
To  Hold  Line  on  Exports  to  U.S.  Marts,"  a 
story  says: 

"Tokyo — Japanese  stainless  steel  makers 
have  decided  to  maintain  their  voluntary 
restraints  on  exports  to  the  United  States  at 
last  year's  level  of  93.500  metric  tons  this 
year.  Kyodo  News  Service  said. 

"Kyodo  said  Nathaniel  Samuels,  U.S.  Dep- 
uty Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  asked  the  director  of  the  Japan  Steel 
Exp>orter8  Association,  Yoehlro  Inayama.  for 
cooperation  in  restricting  Jai>ane8e  exports 
of  stainless  steel.  These  exports  rose  In  1970 
to  93,300  metric  tons  from  78,300  metric  tons 
in  1969." 

In  the  "Japan  Metal  Bulletin"  dated 
March  23,  we  noted  the  following: 

"In  compliance  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's request  that  Japanese  steel  exports 
to  the  USA  be  controlled,  the  steel  Industry 
Is  determined  to  Impoee  stricter  voluntary 
curbs  on  exports  of  steel  products  to  that 
country,  according  to  a  reliable  source. 

"Tho  Industry  has  decided  to  extend  for 
anoither  two  years  the  current  voluntary  ex- 
port reetralnt  which  Is  terminating  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  In  line  with  this  decision, 
the  Industry  will  lower  the  5%  annual  In- 
crease In  ordinary  steel  exports  to  about  3  % , 
place  stainless  steel  in  a  different  category, 
and  brlTig  its  annual  growth  lower  than  ordi- 
nary steel,  and  also  restrict  stainless  steel 
exports  from  this  year  uiithout  waiting  till 
next  year. 

Also,  the  Japan  Economic  Journal,  dated 
March  30.  confirmed  the  above  and  added 
the  following : 

"The  United  States  recently  asked  Japa- 
nese steel  manufacturers  to  bold  exports  of 
stainless  steel  products  to  the  United  States 
market  In  fiscal  1971  at  the  same  level  as  In 
fiscal  1970  (around  90,000  tons)  according 
to  steel  circles  here." 

This  article  further  Indicated  that  the 
Japanese  are  understood  to  be  Inclined  to- 
ward accepting  the  U.S.  request. 

These  stories  are  disturbing  because  they 
seem  to  center  on  the  central  theme  that  the 
Japanese  wUl  attempt  to  bargain  that  1970 
shipments  should  be  made  the  base  tonnage 
for  future  reference. 

This  Is  a  position  which  cannot  be  con- 
doned or  accepted  by  American  specialty 
steel  makers. 

It  Is  now  widely  known  that  the  Japanese 
have  totally  disregarded  the  original  Intent 
of  the  volimtary  arrangement  In  ^eclalty 
steel  total  tonnage  shipped.  And  In  certain 
product  classifications,  the  violations  have 
been  greater,  as  you  know. 

For  the  years  1969  and  1970,  stainless  and 
tool  steel  imports  from  J^an  should  have 
been  as  follows  (net  tons) : 


1968 
actual 

1969 

1970 

VRpi 

Actual 

VRPi 

Actual 

Stainless. 

Total  steel 

Stainless  C/R 

sheets 

S/S  wire 

..  82,664 
..    1,576 

..  56,584 
. .     5,  704 

65.162 
1,242 

44, 135 
4.449 
1.191 

88,236 
1,460 

50,547 
8.697 
2.219 

67.060 
1,280 

46,342 
4,671 
1,251 

103,077 
2.329 

58.103 
U,90l 

S/S  wire  rod... 

-.    1.527 

3,eoo 

>  Voluntary  restraint  program. 

The  above  flgtires  clearly  show  Increases 
over  the  voluntary  restraint  program  of  32% 
and  54%  for  stainless,  and  18%  and  82%  for 
tool  steels.  This  compares  with  an  average 
of  only  5%  over  the  voluntary  restraint  pro- 
gram for  EEC  countries  In  stainless;  with  an 
average  of  70%  to  80%  over  the  voluntary 
restraint  program  In  tool  steels  by  these 
same  countries. 

The    restraint    import    tonnage    for    the 
Japanese  specialty  steel  makers  In   1971  to 
the  United  States  should  be: 
[In  net  tons] 

Stainless 70,418 

Tool  Steel —  -     1.344 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  the  Japanese 
should  reduce  Imports  of  stainless  steel  to 
the  United  States  by  32.664  tons,  or  32% 
below  the  1970  shipments. 

Relief  for  the  specialty  steel  Industry  In 
our  country  Is  required  Immediately,  as  we 
have  Indicated  to  you,  sir,  and  to  others  in 
Government  on  several  occasions,  always  at- 
tempting to  support  our  statements  with  the 
most  recent  available  figures,  as  we  are  doing 
In  this  letter. 

The  February  1971  edition  of  Fortune 
Magazine  carried  an  article  titled  "Japan  Will 
Have  To  Slow  Down"  In  which  Nobutane 
Kiuchl,  the  distinguished  economist  and 
executive  director  of  the  Institute  of  World 
Economy  In  Tokyo,  noted  that  the  excessive 
growth'  rate  and  expansion  in  the  Japanese 
steel  Industry  may  be  the  cause  of  pressures 
growing  in  some  countries  for  trade  restric- 
tions. He  ended  by  saying,  "While  I  am  aU 
for  free  trade,  I  wotild  regret  to  see  economic 
union  proceed  at  too  rapid  a  pace"  (referring 
to  defensive  economic  union  of  advanced  in- 
dustrial nations).  "It  seems  to  me  best  to 
leave  the  Judgment  as  to  the  pace  and  extent 
of  liberalization  to  the  importing  country, 
and  that  to  deprive  it  of  such  freedom  Is  not 
conducive  to  the  building  of  a  truly  free 
economic  world  order." 

I  agree  with  this  view  of  Mr.  Kiuchl  and  I 
hope  you,  your  Department  and  our  Admin- 
istration can  bring  some  "economic  order- 
back  tato  our  Specialty  Steel  Industry.  It  is 
imperative,  however,  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  each  other  any  mlsundersUndlngs  or 
potential  Inequities  as  they  arise,  which  u 
the  reason  for  this  letter  to  you. 

My  associates  and  I  In  the  specialty  steei 
industry  stand  ready  to  visit  with  you  ana 
your  aides  at  any  time  for  the  further  ex- 
ploration of  thU  problem,  which  Is  of  gr««t 
seriousness  to  all  In  the  specialty  stee  in- 
dustry in  our  country,  to  our  national  de- 
fense posture,  and  hopefully  to  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt, 

President. 

iMPORTft— Specialty  Steel  Industry 
Colt   Industries, 
Midland.  Pa.,  April  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Paul  W.  MoCracken.  .,,,u,„. 

Chairman.    Council   of    Economic   Aimers, 
Washington,  D.C.  . 

DEAR  MR.  Mccracken:  You  were  kli^ 
enough  to  have  a  meeting  with  ^f-^ 
March  Mr.  B.  BoUes  and  me  regarding^ 
import  problem  on  October  21,  1970.  To  ke^ 
your  office  Informed,  I  am  enclosing  up-»- 
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date  figures  and  charts  on  the  effect  of  Im- 
ports on  the  specialty  steel  industry. 

you  win  note  that  In  1970  there  was  a 
continued  rise  of  Imports  Into  this  badly 
distressed  market.  The  1971  data  Is  a  pro- 
jection of  the  Imports  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1971,  projected  on  a  yearly  basis 
If  this  level  Is  maintained.  It  Is  startling  to 
note  that  all  Imports  of  steel  in  January  and 
February  are  "record"  for  this  period  of 
time,  and  are  11^2%  greater  than  they  were 
for  the  same  period  of  time  in  1970.  On  Chart 
No.  7,  you  win  note  that  imports  for  stain- 
less and  tool  steels  exceeded  the  voluntary 
levels  that  had  been  projected  by  39%,  and 
that  based  on  the  first  two  months  extrap- 
olation, they  are  at  a  rate  of  56%  In  1971 
over  the  projected  voluntary  quota.  The  ef- 
fect upon  the  capability  of  members  of  this 
Industry  to  stay  alive  and  the  possible  effect 
upon  our  defense  industry  for  the  future 
cannot  be  Ignored. 

Besides  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  the  revenue 
to  the  government  on  taxes.  Imports  have 
been  absorbing  all  the  growth  development 
and  potential  In  this  Industry.  Imports  have 
depressed  prices  to  the  extent  that  In  addi- 
tion to  a  serious  possibility  of  many  of  the 
comp€Uiles  In  this  Industry  faUlng  rather 
goon,  those  that  do  survive  cannot  expend 
funds  for  capital  improvements  and  develop- 
ments necessary  to  keep  the  Industry  whole 
and  viable.  These  problems,  coupled  with 
the  tremendous  stuns  of  money  necessary 
for  pollution  control,  sharply  diminish  the 
chances  of  survival  of  many  of  the  com- 
panies Involved. 

Serious  efforts  are  being  made  through  the 
State  Department  for  quick  action.  However, 
it  Is  startling  to  read,  as  on  April  20,  a  date- 
line from  Tokyo  stating  that  a  separate  quota 
Tor  special  steel  exported  to  the  United 
States  Is  being  set  up  at  the  1970  level.  This 
is  highly  unacceptable  and  will  not  permit 
the  specialty  steel  Industry  to  survive.  Fur- 
ther, the  imports  of  stainless  steel  and  tool 
steel  Imports  to  the  United  States  sbotUd  be 
32%  below  the  1970  shipments  to  be  at  the 
level  of  the  voluntary  restraint  agreement. 
Mr.  Roger  Ahlbrandt,  President  of  Alle- 
gheny Ludltim  Industries,  has  written  direct- 
ly to  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  domestic 
specialty  steel  industries,  requesting  a  meet- 
ing, and  we  would  appreciate  any  efforts  on 
your  behalf  to  impress  upon  the  President 
the  need  for  such  a  meeting  so  that  the  In- 
dtistry  can  clearly  demonstrate  and  amplify 
the  problems  Involved. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  encloelng  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Ahlbrandt's  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BiiARTiN  N.  ORNrrz. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished friend  has  brought  out  a  very  im- 
portant point.  This  is  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem. It  affects  many  industries.  It  afifects 
most  of  them  very  seriously.  We  must 
stand  together  in  this  country. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Abernethy)  . 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SncES)  for  yielding  and  wish  to  compli- 
ment him  for  taking  this  time  that  we 
might  discuss  the  import  problems  being 
visited  upon  American  workers  and 
American  industry. 

The  problem  of  apparel  and  textile  im- 
ports has  reached  a  level  where  we  must 
act  now.  not  after  additional  lengthy  dis- 
cussions, if  we  are  to  help  one  of  this 
country's  most  vital  industries.  We  have 
had  the  discussions  many  times  before; 
we  know  the  reasons  these  industries 


must  not  be  lost  from  our  economy.  We 
must  do  something  to  show  that  we  mean 
business. 

We  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  the 
level  of  employment  in  the  apparel  in- 
dustry throughout  the  United  States  has 
been  stationary  for  the  last  4  years.  All 
the  growth  in  consumer  demand  for  ap- 
parel has  been  satisfied  by  imports,  while 
our  domestic  apparel  industry  has  pro- 
duced an  almost  unchanged  number  of 
garments  each  year.  If  Imports  continue 
to  enter  the  United  States  at  the  same 
fast-growing  pace  that  they  are  now, 
very  soon  the  apparel  industry,  repre- 
senting 1.4  million  workers,  will  begin 
to  employ  fewer  and  fewer  people. 

The  areas  in  which  imports  have  made 
important  market  penetration  are  grow- 
ing. Men's  suits  are  among  the  newest  to 
be  hit  hard  by  imports.  Sweaters,  men's 
trousers,  and  men's  shirts  are  some  of 
the  other  important  markets  which  have 
significant  percentages  of  imported 
goods. 

The  effect  of  this  tremendous  import 
penetration  is,  of  course,  to  decrease  the 
number  of  jobs  available  in  the  domestic 
apparel  industry.  As  I  said,  employment 
has  not  increased  in  the  last  4  years.  As 
more  imports  enter  this  coimtry,  the  in- 
dustry will  no  longer  stand  still,  it  will 
lose  employment.  This  means  that  the 
apparel  industry  can  no  longer  provide 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  for 
people  of  lower  skills — one  of  the  vital 
roles  it  now  plays  In  our  economy.  It  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  employ  the  20  per- 
cent of  the  women  in  the  manufacturing 
work  force,  as  it  does  now.  And  these 
people  will  have  no  place  to  turn  for  em- 
ployment. Lower  skilled  workers  and 
women  workers  traditionally  have  higher 
than  average  unemployment  rates,  and 
the  situation  in  the  apparel  industry  will 
have  the  effect  of  raising  their  unemploy- 
ment levels. 

In  my  own  State  of  Mississippi,  36,200 
workers  are  employed  in  the  apparel  In- 
dustry. This  is  the  largest  manufacturing 
employer  in  the  State,  and  accounts  for 
21  percent  of  all  our  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. The  apparel  industry  provides 
a  $132  million  payroll  annually  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  this  is  vital  to  the  growing 
economy  in  my  State. 

The  two  most  Important  areas  of  ap- 
parel production  In  Mississippi  are 
among  the  hardest  hit  by  imports — men's 
and  boys'  shirts  and  separate  trousers. 
We  have  11,000  workers  making  men's 
and  boys'  separate  trousers  and  6,800 
making  men's  and  boys'  shirts  and  night- 
wear.  These  people  constitute  almost  half 
of  our  apparel  work  force,  and  their  jobs 
are  being  very  seriously  threatened  by 
imports.  I  know  that  we  in  Mississippi 
cannot  afford  to  see  these  jobs  lost  to 
foreign  apparel  workers  just  because  we 
pay  our  workers  far  more  than  the  Japa- 
nese, Korean,  and  other  Asian  coimtries 
do.  We  need  these  workers  to  keep  our 
American  economy  and  American  way  of 
life  strong. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  continuing  to 
permit  unchecked  apparel  imports  will 
give  foreign  producers  a  tremendous 
stronghold  in  our  economy  and  will  lead 
to  inroads  in  other  areas.  We  must  check 
the  flow  of  apparel  and  textile  Imports 


now  so  that  we  can  retain  our  apparel- 
textile-flber  complex  as  a  basic  force  in 
our  economy. 

Are  we  so  shortsighted  that  we  will 
not  stand  up  to  the  foreign  producers 
and  say  that  we  want  orderly  markets 
that  they  can  share  with  us?  We  have 
never  wanted  to  close  our  markets  to 
foreigners;  we  just  want  the  chance  to 
benefit  from  the  growth  in  demand  which 
is  provided  by  American  consumers.  We 
must  provide  this  opportunity  for  our 
producers  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  is  also  a  large 
producer  of  raw  cotton.  My  cotton  farm- 
ers are  equally  hard  hit  by  textile  and 
apparel  imports  because  they  depend 
heavily  on  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
industries  as  the  primary  markets  for 
their  cotton. 

Last  season  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
cotton  sold  in  this  country  went  to 
domestic  mills;  which  buy  practically  all 
their  cotton  requirements  from  U.S. 
sources.  If  this  industry  is  destroyed  by 
textile  imports — and  it  will  be  if  present 
trends  continue — then  U.S.  cotton  grow- 
ers will  be  forced  to  look  to  the  export 
market  for  all  their  sales.  And  in  the 
export  market  we  have  to  compete  with 
more  than  65  cotton  growing  countries. 
As  a  result,  we  now  hold  only  10  percent 
of  the  market  for  cotton  in  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

When  textile  imports  are  measured  in 
terms  of  the  raw  cotton  that  would  be 
required  to  make  them,  we  find  that  in 
1970  they  were  equal  to  2.6  million  bales, 
or  one-third  of  the  domestic  cotton  com- 
sumption.  Only  6  years  earlier  these  im- 
ports were  at  the  1.1  million  bale  level. 
Thus,  the  increase  since  1964  has  been 
roughly  equal  to  the  annual  cotton  pro- 
duction of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which 
ranks  second  only  to  Texas  in  that  re- 
spect. 

The  alarming  thing  about  these  Im- 
ports Is  the  way  they  have  been  ac- 
celerating. In  the  4  years  from  1964  to 
1968  when  the  whole  economy  and  espe- 
cially the  textile  market  was  very  strong, 
textile  Imports  grew  by  900,000  bale 
equivalents.  Prom  1968  to  1970,  a  much 
weaker  period  when  domestic  fiber  con- 
sumption dropped  slightly,  textile  im- 
ports moved  up  another  600,000  bales. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  the  fiber 
market  in  this  country  is  headed  down- 
ward to  oblivion  and  with  it  will  go  the 
cotton  industry.  Ilie  Impact  on  farm  peo- 
ple would  be  severe.  Per  capita  income 
of  farm  people  is  now  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  that  of  nonfarm  people,  and 
this  would  make  it  far  worse. 

Last  year  this  body  passed  a  very  rea- 
sonable piece  of  legislation — the  trade 
bill — that  would  have  resulted  in  negoti- 
ated agreements  between  our  Nation  and 
textile  exporting  countries.  As  you  know 
time  ran  out  before  the  Senate  could 
act  on  it.  This  legislation  brought  forth 
loud  cries  of  retaliation,  especially  from 
the  Japanese,  who  are  the  largest  foreign 
customers  for  U.S.  cotton.  But  cotton 
people  know  that  the  Japanese  are  hard- 
headed  businessmen  who  buy  wherever 
they  can  get  the  best  deal.  They  know 
that  in  spite  of  a  virtual  prohibition  on 
textile  Imports  into  Mexico,  the  Japanese 
buy  as  much,  or  more,  cotton  there  as 
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from  the  United  States.  So  the  tea  tile 
retaliation  talk  is  not  aimed  at  raw  got- 
ten people. 

Instead,  the  opponents  of  the  trade  bill 
have  aimed  their  propaganda  at  soybean 
interests.  Does  it  seem  likely  that  Japa- 
nese soybean  importers  will  go  against 
their  own  best  interests  in  seeking  otjher 
sources  of  oil  and  meal  because  Japanese 
textile  interests  are  upset  with  the  tJS. 
policy?  This  seejns  highly  unlikely.  Be- 
sides, consider  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  produces  76  percent  of  the  woijld's 
soybeans  and  supplies  91  percent  of  w^rld 
exports.  The  Japanese  Oovemraent 
would  have  to  take  the  lead  if  retaliation 
were  to  become  a  reality. 

Japan  depends  far  more  heavily!  on 
our  exports  than  most  countries.  Neiirly 
one-third  of  her  exports  go  to  the  United 
States — nearly  $6  billion  worth — while 
she  buys  only  about  $4.6  billion  in  goods 
from  us.  Would  Japan  risk  upsetting  a 
market  of  this  size  by  retaliating  against 
the  extremely  mild  restrictions  on  |the 
textiles  she  sends  us?  Textiles,  incident- 
ally, comprise  less  than  10  percent  oi  all 
Japanese  exports  to  the  United  Stajtes. 
The  Japanese  Government  knows  Bhat 
retaliation  is  a  two-way  street,  and 'she 
has  far  more  to  lose  than  she  has  to  ^ain 
from  it. 

Cotton  farmers  recognize  the  Japanese 
threats  as  a  bluff.  It  is  time  to  call  jhat 
bluff  and  take  action  to  keep  the  vital 
fiber-textile  apparel  industry  complex 
in  this  coimtry  from  being  destroyed] 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Gettys)  . 

Mr.  GETTYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  (Mr.  SncES)  knows  that  I  have  great 
admiration  and  respect  for  him,  and  I 
commend  him  and  congratulate  hin^  on 
the  special  order  he  has  taken  todajt,  in 
which  he  is  permitting  some  of  us  ivho 
feel  the  same  way  he  does  to  express  jour 
opinions.  I  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
industries  other  than  the  textile  indus- 
try have  problems  along  this  line,  but 
I  would  Uke  to  confine  my  remark*  to 
the  textile  industry  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  some  special  figures  in  that  regard. 

The  textile  import  situation  has  wors- 
ened to  the  point  where  it  can  be  sum- 
med up  in  one  word;  survivtil. 

Last  year  the  flood  of  imports  in! the 
form  of  basic  fiber  and  intermediate  and 
finished  goods  amounted  to  4.5  bullion 
pounds.  That  compares  to  2.8  biHiion 
pounds  in  1966. 

In  the  case  of  manmade  fiber  textiles 
last  year  these  imports  increased  b^  30 
percent  over  1969 — accoimting  ,  for 
nearly  12  percent  of  U.S.  consumption. 

Existing  UjS.  import  controls  on  cot- 
ton textiles  have  resulted  in  an  increas- 
ing shift  in  the  character  of  UJS.  teictile 
imports — from  the  controlled  cotton 
items  to  uncontrolled  imports  of  njan- 
made  fiber  and  blended  textUe  artijcles. 

Domestic  production  has  proven  tb  be 
little  competition  to  textile  imports  from 
the  Far  East.  The  primary  reason  la  the 
enormous  wage  differentials  that  exist. 
Japanese  textile  wages  are  only  a  fourth 
or  fifth  of  those  in  our  country.  An(^  the 
impact  becomes  apparent  when  you  rea- 
lize that  the  Japanese  wages  are  still 


double  the  levels  in  Hong  Kong  and 
four  times  those  textile  wages  that 
prevail  in  Taiwan  and  South  Korea. 

The  weakened  UB.  competition  posi- 
tion in  textiles  is  underlined  by  our 
country's  experience  in  the  world  export 
market.  During  1964-68,  the  most  recent 
5-year  period  for  which  data  was  avail- 
able, the  value  of  U.S.  textile  exports  in- 
creased a  mere  3  percent  while  those  of 
other  industrial  nations  increased  33 
percent,  with  Japan  registering  a  solid 
increase  of  41  percent. 

Our  trading  partners  have  devised, 
through  nontariff  and  other  mechanisms 
means  by  which  they  limit  their  own  tex- 
tile imports.  They  thereby  preserve  their 
domestic  market.  As  a  consequence  a 
disproportionate  share  of  Japanese  tex- 
tile exports  are  prevented  from  entering 
these  and  other  markets  and  find  in  the 
United  States  an  open  market  into  which 
this  increasing  volume  is  imported. 

In  Western  Eiirope  government 
policies  support  and  in  some  cases 
subsidize  textile  exports  through  systems 
of  taxation.  In  Japan  export  trade  in  tex- 
tiles and  other  commodities  is  rigidly 
controlled  by  systems  of  cartels  and  by 
goverimient  establishment  of  export 
prices.  These  prices  are  generally  much 
lower  than  the  cost  of  identical  goods  in 
the  Japanese  market. 

The  United  States  is  thus  being  denied 
increased  access  to  the  world  market  for 
the  production  of  textiles.  Which  means 
tliat  our  domestic  market  provides  the 
sole  opportunity  for  our  own  textile  in- 
dustry to  maintain  or  even  expand  its 
emplo3mient. 

These  facts  spell  out  some  unavoidable 
tmths,  the  most  critical  of  which  is  that 
uncontrolled  imports  threaten  jobs. 
Right  now  we  are  experiencing  tough 
enough  employment  problems  here  at 
home.  Unregulated  imports  will  just  add 
to  our  woes.  They  have  already.  And  we 
have  only  just  seen  the  beginning  if  no 
action  is  taken  to  restrain  them. 

The  manmade  fiber,  fabric  and  ap- 
parel industries  have  been  and  are  a 
major  source  of  American  jobs.  Today 
they  employ  2^2  million  people  or  one 
out  of  every  eight  manufacturing  work- 
ers. And  they  provide  mdirect  employ- 
ment for  a  million  more  people.  That's  a 
total  of  over  3V2  million  textile- related 
jobs — jobs  that  are  In  jeopardy  if  no  pro- 
tective action  is  taken. 

Our  Nation  is  in  danger  of  losing  many 
of  these  jobs.  The  current  level  of  im- 
ports is  equivalent  to  over  340,000  textile 
apparel  jobs.  A  total  of  85,000  employees 
have  already  lost  their  jobs  in  the  last 
18  months  alone.  These  are  losses  we  can 
ill  afford. 

Total  foreign  textile  imports  have  dou- 
bled since  1965.  If  this  trend  continues 
thousands  of  additional  U.S.  textile  jobs 
will  be  lost. 

These  stark  realities  make  it  urgent 
that  U.S.  legislators  take  immediate  and 
effective  action  to  control  textile  imports. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  agsdn 
congratulating  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  was  about 
to  speak  on  tills  subject,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  others  who  have 
taken  time  this  afternoon  to  try  to  Im- 


press upon  tills  body  and  upon  the  public 
the  grave  importance  of  the  problem  fac- 
ing our  textile  and  other  related  mdua- 
tries. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman's  com- 
ments are  very  timely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PaciNSKi) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  taking  this  time  and  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  fact  that  this  is  a  nationwide 
problem. 

I  remember  some  10  years  ago  when 
my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  tried  to  sound  the 
alarm.  I  remember  a  decade  ago  that  he 
was  pretty  much  a  lone  voice  in  the  for- 
est, and  he  was  belittled  and  ridiculed 
and  maligned  by  much  of  the  eastern 
press  and  called  all  sorts  of  invectives, 
because  he  dared  to  look  down  range  and 
see  the  growing  dangers  to  the  American 
economy  if  we  did  not  control  imports 
here. 

Today  I  am  delighted  to  note  more  and 
more  people  all  over  the  coimtry  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  fact  that  unless  we 
deal  with  this  problem  and  do  it  effec- 
tively, as  my  colleague  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  said,  in  5  years,  the  United  States 
will  not  have  enough  production  to  sus- 
tain itself  as  an  economic  entity.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  start  look- 
ing at  these  imports  and  exports,  not  in 
terms  of  dollar  volimie  as  we  do  now,  but 
in  terms  of  man  hours  displaced  and  in- 
dustry jobs  displaced. 

For  instance,  the  State  Department 
always  says,  "Why  are  you  fellows  get- 
ting so  worked  up?  We  are  exporting  $24 
billion  worth  of  American  goods  and 
services  and  only  importing  $20  billion, 
so  you  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
and,  therefore,  there  Is  no  cause  for 
alarm."  If  the  gentlemen  In  the  State 
Depcu-tment  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  reduce  the  dollar  voliune  to  a  mat- 
ter of  man-hours  and  job-hours  dis- 
placed, they  would  see  why  we  are  so 
deeply  concerned.  Of  course,  we  export 
from  this  coimtry  $24  billion  of  raw  ma- 
terials, commodities  such  as  scrap  iron, 
steel,  and  other  things,  but  we  import 
into  the  United  States  the  kinds  of  con- 
smner  goods  which  destroys  .<obs  in  in- 
dustry after  industry  after  industry. 

My  own  city  of  Chicago  a  decade  ago 
was  the  electronics  capital  of  the  world. 
The  electronics  industry  provided  the 
largest  single  number  of  jobs  in  the  en- 
tire city  and  its  surrounding  areas.  To- 
day the  electronics  Industry  is  a  disaster 
area  with  foreign  cc«npetitlon  quietly 
and  steadily  chewing  away  and  cutting 
away  at  company  after  company.  One 
of  the  things  that  distresses  me,  Mr, 
Speaker,  is  that  so  many  of  our  big 
American  companies  now  watch  this 
phenomena  with  complete  impunity  be- 
cause they  and  the  international  banks 
have  now  Invested  in  foreign  countries 
and  are  sharing  in  the  profits  that  this 
competition  is  creating  here,  which  is 
eroding  our  ability  to  provide  a  liveli- 
hood for  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  getting  weary  ol 
listening  to  those  who  say  America  has 
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to  learn  to  do  what  she  knows  how  to  do 
best,  which  is  to  produce  services,  and 
to  become  a  service-oriented  nation. 

I  was  astounded  by  arguments  made  by 
the  free  traders  when  we  had  legislation 
before  this  House  saying  with  complete 
conviction  that  if  we  can  provide  services 
best,  then  that  is  what  we  should  be  do- 
ing. I  wonder  what  these  people  are  do- 
ing now  who  think  that  America  will 
make  enough  money  to  he  able  to  afford 
the  service  industries.  They  say  that  you 
will  have  television  teclmicians  and  re- 
pairmen and  others  working,  but  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  to  be  a  production 
base  in  order  to  have  the  ability  to  make 
money  through  production  in  order  to 
keep  the  service  industry  going. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man placed  this  in  the  proper  perspective. 
This  debate  today  clearly  shows  that  we 
must  devise  a  system  of  bookkeeping  in 
international  relations  which  will  give  us 
a  month-by-month  figure  on  the  jobs 
displaced  and  the  man-hours  displaced 
by  foreign  competition.  The  dollar- 
volume  figure  is  meaningless.  In  my  own 
State,  I  have  been  criticized  for  the 
strong  position  I  have  taken  in  giving 
some  protection  to  our  industries  and  our 
manufacturers.  In  my  own  State  some  of 
the  leading  newspapers  have  said  Illinois 
is  one  of  the  biggest  exporters.  And,  you 
really  should  not  be  trying  to  hurt  these 
great  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  Illinois 
does  export  a  tremendous  amotmt  of  soy- 
beans. This  exportation  of  soybeans,  per- 
haps, puts  us  as  the  No.  1  exporter  of 
this  product  in  this  coimtry.  But  I  say  to 
my  good  friends  who  produce  soybeans 
in  Illinois  that  the  flirst  chsmce  these 
foreign  countries  get  to  replace  the  soy- 
beans now  being  imported  into  their 
countries  through,  synthetics  the  soy- 
bean markets  will  disappear.  We  know 
that  as  soon  as  these  foreign  countries 
develop  a  substitute  for  soybean  byprod- 
ucts that  the  soybean  Industry  will  suf- 
fer the  same  consequences  that  the 
textile  industry  is  suffering,  that  the 
electronics  industry  Is  suffering,  that  the 
steel  industry  Is  suffering,  and  everyone 
else. 

So,  it  is  my  judgment  and  my  sugges- 
tion that  simply  because  we  are  today  In 
a  good  export  position  we  ought  not  to 
be  concerned  about  what  is  happening  to 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  devise  some  system  whereby  the 
American  people  wUl  have  a  measure  or 
some  information  other  than  dollar  vol- 
ume. That  system  ought  to  be  based  on 
man-hours  and  job  displacement  by  this 
foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  for 
starting  what  I  hope  will  become  a  na- 
tional dialog  because  as  the  gentleman 
has  said  this  Is  a  national  problem  of 
enormous  consequences. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  has  made 
an  excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  pleased  indeed  to 
yield  to  my  warm  friend  and  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  and  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  taking  the  time  this 
afternoon  to  bring  this  very  serious  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  this 
very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  and 
with  the  remarks  of  those  who  have 
spc^en  before  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago  I  intro- 
duced a  trade  bill  that  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  ceilings  on 
imports  under  specified  conditions. 
Some  75  other  Members  also  introduced 
the  bill. 

While  that  bill  was  not  acted  on  by 
this  body  a  bill  that  aimed  at  a  tighter 
control  over  imports  than  exists  under 
present  law  was  reported  out  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  was  passed 
last  November.  The  vote  was  215  to  165. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  bill  did  not  make 
its  way  through  the  other  body  for  lack 
of  time.  Those  of  us  who  supported  that 
bill,  including  myself  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  would  have  the  same  or 
similar  legislation  before  us  at  this  ses- 
sion. Indeed  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  (Mr.  Mills)  did 
reintroduce  the  bUl  on  the  first  day  of  our 
return.  That  was  January  21.  The  bill 
was  H.R.  20,  cosponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes)  and 
others. 

It  is  now  three  and  a  half  months  later 
and  no  action  1ms  been  taken  to  move  the 
bill.  It  is  true  that  other  urgent  legisla- 
tion has  been  taking  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  understandable.  On  the 
other  hand  trade  legislation  also  has 
high  priority  in  the  view  of  many  of  us. 
I  have  in  my  district  several  industries 
that  have  a  big  stake  in  trade  legislation, 
namely,  footwear,  textiles,  and  glassware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  hearings  rimning 
over  6  or  7  weeks  were  held  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  less  than  a  year 
ago,  it  should  not  occupy  too  much  time 
of  the  committee  to  give  consideration 
to  the  trade  bill  at  this  time.  Nor  should 
it  take  much  time  on  the  floor.  During 
all  the  trade  bills  of  the  past  20  years 
not  over  2  days  have  been  consumed  by 
this  body  in  its  debate  on  the  legislation 
on  any  occasion. 

Those  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  import  situation  have  been 
waiting  patiently  for  the  second  shoe  to 
drop,  so  to  speak,  but  we  have  heard  no 
sound  to  date. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
call  further  attention  to  the  weak  com- 
petitive position  of  this  country  in  world 
trade.  It  has  been  thoroughly  docu- 
mented and  sustained  by  irrefutable 
trade  statistics.  We  simply  cannot  go  on 
as  we  have  in  the  past  10  years  and 
ignore  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  final 
installment  of  the  tariff  reductions  of  the 
Kennedy  round  is  still  to  take  place; 
that  is,  January  1,  1972.  Instead  of  re- 
versing the  present  intolerable  situation, 
this  further  duty  restriction  will  aggra- 
vate the  difficulties. 

I  think  it  is  quite  well  known  now 
that  contrary  to  the  official  Department 
of  Commerce  statistics  regularly  given 
to  the  press,  we  are  actually  e^ieriencing 


a  serious  trade  deficit  rather  than  a 
surplus.  This  is  one  of  the  realities  we 
must  keep  in  mind  as  we  think  about 
legislative  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  range  myself 
along  with  those  who  feel  strongly  that 
we  need  trade  legislation  without  further 
delay.  I  say  this  in  full  awareness  of  the 
burden  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, but  also  keeping  in  mind  that 
trade  legislation  need  not  consume  much 
time  and  further  keeping  in  mind  the 
pressing  need  for  it. 

Therefore,  I  urge  sincerely  and 
strongly  that  H.R.  20  be  given  its  due 
consideration  very  soon  and  be  started 
on  its  way. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  warm  and  close  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  gentlemen  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKXs)  upon  the  timeliness  of  the 
subject  that  he  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
special  order  arranged  by  my  esteemed 
colleague,  Bob  Sdces,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress  to  the  continuing 
threat  of  imports  to  the  textile  and  allied 
industries  throughout  America.  Let  me 
begin  by  saying  that  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  a  district  where  textiles  have 
traditionally  provided  the  backbone  of 
our  economy.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
such  a  district  and  equally  proud  to  say 
to  the  Congress  that  I  live  in  a  textile 
town. 

My  first  employment,  as  a  15 -year-old 
boy,  was  in  Avondale  Mills,  which  is  the 
largest  single  employer  in  my  home  com- 
munity of  Sylacauga,  Ala.  I  worked  with 
the  overhaulers  tearing  down  and  repair- 
tag  spinning  frames  in.  the  old  central 
mill  and  I  later  packed  spools  of  yam 
and  handled  reams  of  cloth  ta  the  pack- 
inghouse, going  to  such  far-off  destina- 
tions as  Worcester,  Mass.,  suid  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  So  I  have  vivid  memories  of 
the  textile  Industry,  for  it  was  in  this  in- 
dustry where  I  learned  to  appreciate  the 
dignity  of  work,  the  value  of  a  dollar,  and 
perhaps  most  Important,  the  ability  to 
work  and  get  along  with  my  fellow 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  happening  to  the 
textile  industry  today  Is  despicable  and 
unless  the  trend  is  reversed  as  I  see  it,  bj 
this  92d  Congress,  I  am  extremely  appre- 
hensive about  the  future  of  this  vital 
industry  and  of  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican jobs  at  stake.  In  this  context  it  be- 
comes impossible  for  me  to  agree  with 
those  who  have  elected  to  rely  on  the 
Japanese  trcule  offer  which  is  as  hollow 
as  the  proverbial  clanging  cymbal  and 
offers  no  measure  of  relief  to  an  Industry 
which  has  borne  for  too  long  the  oppres- 
sion of  competing  in  a  fixed  American 
economy  wilii  textile  goods  produced  by 
low-wage  competition  from  Asia.  My 
friends  in  position  of  leadership  say 
"Let's  try  it  for  at  least  a  year — let's  give 
it  a  chance  to  work." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  way  that  euch    ft 
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agreement  can  work  on  a  voluntary  qas- 
Is.  Giving  It  a  trial  is  like  waiting  to 
see  what  the  fox  will  do  when  given 
access  to  the  chicken  house.  While  the 
textile  industry  bears  the  direct  brunt  of 
competing  with  textile  imports  produced 
in  low-wage  countries  there  are  otherj  in- 
dustries which  will  most  certainly  JTeel 
the  impact  of  the  loss  of  textile  jobs.  I 
refer  to,  of  course,  the  garment  industry 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  small  town  in! my 
area  of  the  country  that  does  not  Have 
some  sort  of  a  garment  plant.  There  [are 
a  million  or  more  cotton  farmers  &nd 
agri-business  people  who  are  directly^de- 
pendent  and  who  support  their  fam^es 
by  growing  and  producing  the  cottoil  fi- 
ber which  is  certain  being  surplanted  by 
foreign  Imports.  Some  have  argued  fhat 
there  is  no  loss  here  since  the  Japanese 
will  buy  American  cotton.  Yes,  they  Will 
buy  American  cotton,  provided  |Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  can  purchase  it 
cheaper  from  the  American  grower  than 
they  can  purchase  it  from  Africa, 
Ico,  Brazil,  and  other  low-wage  couni 
of  the  world. 

Not  so  with  the  American  mills 
ever,  for  the  American  textile  indi 
will  buy  American  cotton  because 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  buying  fi'om 
other  countries  except  for  a  small  quota 
amoiuiting  to  less  than  1  day's  supmly. 
It  is  not  less  than  tragic  to  see  Amer^an 
jobs  lost  to  nulls  some  10,000  miles  j  re- 
moved from  the  American  economy.] 

It  is  with  further  regret  that  I  have 
learned  that  in  desperation  and  in  I  de- 
spondency some  of  our  larger  textile  Pro- 
ducers are  now  toying  with  the  idei  of 
establishing  their  own  plants  in  Japan 
and  other  low-wage  coimtries  to  pro<^uce 
on  their  looms  and  spinning  frames 
goods  under  their  label  in  order  t<}  be 
shipped  back  to  this  coxmtry  in  ord*  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  While  thfe  is 
nothing  short  than  tragic,  I  can  under- 
stand how  ihe  chairman  of  the  t>oara  of 
directors  of  a  large  corporation,  through 
the  insistence  of  his  board  of  directors 
that  he  show  a  profit  or  else,  would  aeri- 
ously  consider  the  alternative  of  either 
going  out  of  business  or  producing  goods 
in  a  low-wage  country.  I 

Such  moves,  of  course,  spell  the  ^o- 
nomlc  death  of  an  American  industry 
and  Department  of  Labor  flgtires  ^ti- 
mate  that  the  southern  textile  indx*try 
lost  more  than  27.000  jobs  in  1970  alone. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here;  of 
course,  is  American  jobs  and  we  siitiply 
cannot  agree  to  a  proposition  whi(4i  Ls 
bound  to  bring  economic  destitution  to 
textile  towns  in  many  sections  of  |  the 
coimtry.  ! 

Such  a  town  is  Roanoke,  Ala.;  land 
what  has  happtjned  in  this  small  Ala- 
bama city  in  my  congressional  district 
should  not  happen  to  one's  worst  entmy. 
In  October  of  last  year,  I  campaign*!  at 
the  mill  gates  of  Handley  Mills,  a  textile 
mill  which  has  operated  continuously  for 
the  past  70  years.  This  was  the  turn's 
largest  industry.  I  saw  the  workere  as 
they  came  off  their  shift,  with  <heir 
lunch  pails  in  hand,  totally  unaware  of 
what  the  next  few  weeks  would  brin4  On 
November  23,  the  management  j  an- 
nounced that  Handley  Mills  was  closing 
its  doors  forever — bankrupt  afteif  70 
years  of  operation — and  844  textile  'em- 


ployees were  out  of  work  and  began 
drawing  their  small  weekly  luiemploy- 
ment  compensation.  This  Congressman 
called  the  New  York  office  of  Handley 
Mills  and  talked  with  its  owner,  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Cavanaugh,  who  told  me  that, 
despite  spending  more  than  $6  million 
for  new  machinery,  that  it  had  been  a 
continual  struggle  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
import  competition,  and  that  in  1969  the 
matter  reached  tragic  proportions. 

Then,  in  January  of  this  year,  the  sec- 
ond largest  industry,  Rolane  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  announced  that  in  mid- 
March  they  would  close  their  operations 
of  manufacturing  women's  panty  hose, 
forcing  another  440  textile  workers  out 
of  work.  Again  I  called  the  company's 
president  and  I  was  again  told  that  the 
plant  closing  was  due  largely  to  imports 
of  panty  hose  coming  into  this  country 
which  were  being  sold  at  considerable 
less  money  than  he  could  manufactiu-e 
panty  hose  in  any  of  his  plants  in  Amer- 
ica. So  there  are  now  more  than  1,200 
productive  jobs  lost  in  this  small  city, 
with  one  reliable  source  estimating  that 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  total  avail- 
able emplojrment  being  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roanoke  story,  en- 
titled "Twilight  of  a  Textile  Town," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times' 
edition  of  March  28,  presents  a  picture 
reminiscent  of  the  worst  of  the  depres- 
sion days  of  1933.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation has  now  run  out,  there  are 
taxes  to  be  paid,  there  is  food  to  be 
secured  for  the  unemployed  textile  fam- 
ilies, and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
needs,  with  no  productive  jobs  in  sight. 
It  is  indeed  a  sad  sight  to  see  career 
employees,  skilled  at  their  trade,  who 
have  been  productive  workers  all  their 
lives  at  a  trade  they  understand  and 
know  best,  but  who  now  walk  the  street, 
picking  up  odd  Jobs  and  living  off  the 
generosity  of  relatives,  friends,  and 
whatever  assistance  is  available  through 
the  commodity  and  food  stamp  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  placing 
this  article  in  the  Record,  as  it  depicts 
the  true  picture  in  a  town  which  is  trying 
desperately  to  attract  new  Industry — to 
little  avail — for  what  textile  plant  has 
an  interest  in  expanding  in  the  face  of 
the  present  impossible  import  situation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  now,  in  this 
Congress,  when  we  must  prevail  on  each 
Member  who  believes  in  the  free-enter- 
prise system,  to  endorse  and  support 
responsible  trade  legislation.  I  see  no 
other  way  to  save  American  jobs.  Should 
we  fall  in  this  responsibility,  then  I  pre- 
dict there  are  many  other  Roanokes 
ahead.  The  story  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28.  1971] 
TwiucHT  OF  A  TEmLE  TOWN — Miixs  Shut, 

62 '"c  or  Jobs  E^minated  In  Alabama  Com- 

MtJNITY 

(By  Ray  Jenkins) 

Roanoke,  Aui. — While  the  United  States 
and  Japan  debate  the  complex  Issues  of  trade 
quota  agreements,  this  Alabama  city  of  6,000 
Is  feeling  the  economic  squeeze  on  the  Ameri- 
can textile  Industry  in  more  dramatic  and 
human  terms. 

Roanoke's  second  largest  industry,  the  Ro- 
lane Manufacturing  Company,  will  cease 
production  of  women's  panty  hose  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  A  total  of  440  workers  will 
be  out  of  jobs. 

Rolane's  closing  comes  only  a  few  months 


after  an  even  more  devastating  blow  struck 
Roanoke,  which  Is  In  east-central  Alabama 
near  the  Georgia  line.  Last  November,  Hand- 
ley  Mills,  Inc.,  which  had  been  the  town's 
leading  Industry  for  70  years,  went  bankrupt 
and  put  844  textile  workers  out  of  work. 

One  source  estimated  that  62  per  cent  of 
all  Jobs  In  Roanoke  had  been  eliminated 
by  the  double  blow.  And  many  of  the  Rolane 
workers  were  the  wives  of  men  who  worked  at 
Handley. 

Handley  and  Rolane  are  among  60  textile 
plants  In  the  South  that  have  shut  down 
since  1969  because  of  bad  market  conditions, 
higher  prices,  high  Interest,  but,  above  all, 
competition  from  foreign  textile  producers. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  estimated  that 
27,200  Southern  textile  workers  lost  their 
Jobs  m  1970  alone. 

"And  a  hundred  more  plants  will  close  next 
year  If  something  Isn't  done,"  a  Handley  ex- 
ecutive predicted. 

Clyde  Hartley,  manager  of  the  local  state 
employment  service,  predicts  that  when  Ro- 
lane is  shut  down,  the  Joblessness  rate  may 
go  above  25  per  cent  here. 

Clyde  Pike,  56  years  old,  Is  typical  of  Roa- 
noke's unemployed,  except  that  his  situa- 
tion is  complicated  by  Illness.  Mr.  Pike  went 
to  work  at  Handley  Mills  In  1930  at  the  age 
of  16.  At  the  time  the  mill  closed  he  was  a 
"slubber  tender" — mill  jargon  for  a  worker 
who  tends  a  machine  In  the  yarn-making 
process. 

Mr.  Pike  was  paid  according  to  his  output, 
earning  about  $18  a  day.  Fot  almost  two 
years  he  had  worked  seven  days  a  week.  "I 
didn't  take  off  but  four  Sundays  in  20 
months,"  he  said. 

As  did  many  of  his  fellow  workers,  he 
sought  employment  in  a  mill  In  a  nearby 
textile  town.  But  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  suffering  from  a  hernia,  and  had  to  have 
sxirgery.  As  a  result,  he  lost  his  $50-a-week 
uneny>loyment  compensation  because  he  was 
no  longer  available  for  work.  His  savings  are 
down  to  about  8100.  He  thinks  his  two  sons— 
both  of  whom  have  moved  from  Roanoke — 
will  help  out  If  It  becomee  necessary. 

As  do  many  of  his  feUow  employes,  Mr 
Pike  lives  in  a  small  white  frame  house  that 
was  once  owned  by  the  mill.  He  bought  the 
house  in  1954  and  since  then  he  and  his  wife 
have  added  two  rooms,  working  In  their  spare 
time. 

Since  1920,  financial  control  of  Handley 
Mills  has  been  In  New  York.  It«  last  owner 
was  Prank  B.  Cavanagh,  who  acquired  the 
mill  In  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles  and  began 
to  modernize  its  machinery  and  marketing 
policies. 

In  1966  Mr.  Oavanagh  brought  James  R. 
EUchelberger  to  Handley  as  general  manager 
Mr.  Elchelberger,  whose  parents  had  worked 
In  the  mill,  went  to  Auburn  University,  where 
he  earned  a  degree  In  textile  engineering. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  spent  ♦6.5-mllllon  over  a 
six-year  period  upgrading  the  mill's  anti- 
quated machinery.  At  times  the  Interest  cost 
was  as  high  as  $800,000  a  year. 

"We  did  real  well  In  1966  and  1967,"  Mr. 
Elchelberger  said.  "But  we  began  to  hurt  in 
1968.  It  was  always  a  struggle  to  stay  a  Jump 
ahead  of  the  Import  competition.  Then  in 
1969  the  bottom  sort  of  fell  out.  We  took 

Last  October  the  bank  notified  Handley 
Mills  that  no  more  money  would  be  ad- 
vanced. The  corporation  went  Into  bank- 
ruptcy In  New  York,  listing  debts  of  $8,440,- 
188  and  assets  of  $4,996,328.  Mr.  Cavanagh, 
the  company  president.  aUo  filed  personal 
bankruptcy,  having  put  up  some  $3.5-mllllon 
of  his  own  to  guarantee  the  obligations  of 
the  mill. 

As  Prof.  Cleveland  L.  Adams,  head  of  the 
department  of  textile  engineering  at  Auburn, 
sees  It:  "Our  mill  owners  are  trapped.  If 
they  don't  modernize,  they  can't  compete. 
If  they  do  modernize,  they  can't  bear  the 
high  Interest  rates  of  short-term  loans." 

Mr.  Elchelberger  said  he  felt  Handley  had 
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"turned  the  comer"  and  was  on  Its  way  back 
to  prosperity  when  the  closing  came.  "But  I 
guess  everybody  Just  sort  of  lost  faith."  And 
he  added  a  rueful  footnote:  "We  were  J\ist 
getting  ready  to  move  the  corporate  head- 
quarters down  from  New  York.  It  would  have 
been  the  first  time  In  fifty  years  that  control 
of  the  mill  would  have  been  In  the  hands  of 
the  people  living  In  Roanoke." 

The  import  situation  Is  blamed  for  the 
closing  of  both  plants.  "Indian  Imports  put 
lis  out  of  business,"  a  Handley  executive  said. 
"There  was  one  big  mill  in  India  putting  out 
the  same  duck  (a  heavy  cotton  fabric  similar 
to  canvas)  that  we  were  making — the  duck 
used  in  tennis  shoes  and  sneakers.  And  It's 
beautiful  duck,  better  even  than  we  made 
It's  made  with  better  cotton.  Our  Govern- 
ment gives  them  the  cotton,  by  the  way." 

"I  predicted  nine  months  ago  that  Rolane 
would  close,"  the  Handley  executive  contin- 
ued, "because  I  knew  Germany  was  getting 
Into  the  pantyhose  production  In  a  big  way." 
Recently  Jonathan  Logan  Ocanpany  an- 
notmced  It  woiUd  open  a  plant  In  Roanoke  to 
manufacture  women's  wear,  but  It  will  em- 
ploy less  than  300  and  will  not  be  In  opera- 
tion for  another  three  months. 

As  the  expiration  of  \inemployment  com- 
pensation in  May  approaches,  anxiety  Is 
growing.  "If  I  walk  downtown  to  get  a  hair- 
cut. It  takes  me  two  hours  to  get  back,"  said 
Roy  Reeves,  president  of  the  City  Bank  of 
Roanoke.  "Everybody's  asking,  'What  can 
we  do?  When  will  the  miU  reopen?'  I  tell 
them  we're  doing  everything  we  can." 

Almost  every  institution  has  felt  the 
economic  disaster.  Church  collections  are 
down;  savings  accounts  are  rapidly  being 
depleted;  city  revenues  are  short,  and  some 
businesses  are  closing. 

Churches  In  neighboring  towns  have  orga- 
nized a  "Samaritan  Fund,"  which  now  stands 
at  more  than  $3,000,  to  handle  emergencies 
among  Roanoke's  unemployed.  Alabama  has 
no  general  welfare  assistance  for  such  peo- 
ple. Moreover,  Roanoke  has  no  food  stamp 
program,  but  does  distribute  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Among  the  mill  people  one  finds  a  calm, 
austere  fortitude  and  a  stubborn  faith  that 
the  mill  will  somehow  nm  again. 

One  such  man  Is  Lumos  Looser,  who  spent 
his  life  in  Handley  Mills.  He  went  to  work 
there  In  1918  at  the  age  of  14.  His  pay  was 
around  $9  a  week  for  60  hours,  "and  you 
never  really  did  know  when  you  were  going 
to  get  paid,"  he  said. 

"Sometimes  we  had  to  go  to  the  office  two 
or  three  times  a  week  to  get  our  pay,"  he 
recalled.  Mr.  Looser  was  among  those  work- 
ing at  Handley  when  the  mill  closed  for  13 
months  In  1920.  Although  hU  own  future  Is 
now  secure  because  he  draws  Social  Security, 
he  shares  the  faith  that  the  mill  will  re- 
open soon.  "I  Just  don't  believe  the  mill  will 
be  closed  as  long  as  It  was  In  '20,"  he  said. 
"I  Just   got   that   feeling." 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Worley,  whose  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Church  Is  made  up  largely 
of  unemployed  mill  workers,  thinks  the  ex- 
perience "has  drawn  people  closer  together." 
He  said:  "In  all  this  crisis  the  greater  con- 
cern has  been  for  the  other  person.  It 
seemed  like  everybody  was  concerned  about 
somebody  else.  Of  course  there  has  been 
anxiety,  but  there  ha«n't  been  any  despond- 
ency, it  caused  people  to  become  more  spir- 
itually minded. 

"You  know,  it  might  not  be  a  bad  experi- 
ence for  the  whole  country.  I  don't  mean  a 
depression,  mind  you.  But  just  a  little  re- 
minder that  we  can  become  too  dei>endent 
upon  material  things." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 


to    the    distinguished    gentleman    from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  for  yielding,  and  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  and  with  what  so 
many  others  have  said  with  reference  to 
the  textile  import  problem. 

Congressman  Lennon,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  has 
already  spotlighted  this  problem  as  it 
relates  to  my  own  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  and  I  both  come  from  a  State 
which  produces  textiles  in  abundance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  textile  industry  in 
North  Carolina  provides  more  jobs  than 
any  other  industry  in  our  State. 

It  is  no  secret  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  textile  jobs  have  been  eliminated  in 
the  last  year  or  so  because  of  the  unfair 
competition  of  low-wage  textile  imports. 
Textile  imp>orts  have  increased  fantas- 
tically in  the  last  decade. 

It  is  no  secret  that  dozens  of  textile 
mills  have  been  forced  to  shut  their  doors, 
affecting  workers  and  stockholders  alike. 

Many  of  these  jobs  and  these  mills 
were  located  in  North  Carolina.  But  now 
these  mill  gates  are  shuttered  and  their 
former  workers  are  jobless,  at  a  time 
when  jobs  are  especially  hard  to  come 

by. 

Ten  years  ago  our  annual  imports  of 
textiles  amounted  to  less  than  1  billion 
square  yards  of  cloth — and  that  was  a 
lot,  but  today  the  figure  is  many  times 
greater. 

The  result  has  been  a  tragedy  for 
many,  many  small  communities  whose 
entire  economies  are  dependent  on  tex- 
tUes.  Millions  of  our  people  are  being 
hurt  because  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  to  properly  regulate  the  flood  of 
textile  imports  from  the  low-wage  coun- 
tries of  Asia. 

How  can  American  textile  mills  pay- 
ing American  wages  compete  with  mod- 
em, highly  mechanized  Asian  mills,  some 
of  which  pay  only  a  few  cents  per  hour 
in  wages?  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
do  so,  despite  the  ingenuity  and  pro- 
ductive creativity  of  the  American  textile 
industry. 

Proper  action  must  be  taken  to  regu- 
larize our  trade  relations  with  the  coim- 
tries producing  low-wage  textile  prod- 
ucts which  are  dumping  their  products 
on  the  American  market. 

American  prosperity  is  dependent  on 
a  proper  balance  between  Imports  and 
exports.  We  want  to  produce  both  for 
home  consimiption  and  for  the  world 
market  and  we  expect  to  buy  from  abroad 
as  well  as  to  sell. 

But  there  must  be  limits  beyond  which 
we  will  not  go.  And  surely  we  have 
reached  that  limit  when  one  of  otir  most 
basic  and  Important  industries — one  with 
a  imyroll  of  2.4  million  workers — is  being 
destroyed. 

The  American  textile  industry  must 
not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  free 
trade. 

Of  course,  world  trade  should  flow  as 
freely  as  possible  and  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  as  few  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  possible.  But,  at  the  same  time  we 
ought  never  to  allow  our  national  inter- 
ests to  be  ignored  in  such  a  way  as  to 


close  down  a  vital  and  important  In- 
dustry. 

Other  countries,  both  European  and 
Asian,  do  not  hesitate  to  restrict  trade 
in  a  particular  item — whether  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  manufactured  prod- 
uct— when  necessary  for  their  own  well- 
being.  Ixxrft  at  the  way  the  proposed  Eur- 
opesm  common  agricultural  policy  is 
proposing  to  place  sidditional  restrictions 
on  its  tobacco  imports,  which,  of  course, 
come  primarily  from  the  Southeastern 
States.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Japan,  for  example,  throws  all  kinds 
of  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  Americans 
doing  business  in  Japan.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  textile  sales  to  America,  appar- 
ently the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  natural  and  prop- 
er for  a  nation  to  look  after  its  own  na- 
tional interests.  If  it  does  not  do  so.  then 
it  will  not  survive  for  long  in  a  hostile 
world. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  for  a 
fair  and  reasonable  solution  to  the  acute 
and  growing  problem  of  textile  imports. 
Our  jobless  textile  workers  will  testify 
to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  week  or  so  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  our  own 
Governor,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum), 
who  escorted  their  Governors,  and  one 
or  two  others,  to  confer  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  this  sub- 
ject to  get  the  benefit  of  his  thinking 
and  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  theirs. 

I  am  hopeful  we  can  continue  to  spot- 
light this  problem  to  the  end  that  not 
only  people  in  our  own  country,  but  also 
the  people  and  governments  wherever  we 
may  be  confronted  with  this  problem, 
will  come  to  realize  that  trade  is  a  two- 
way  street,  and  that  we  all  have  to  live 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  for 
again  spotlighting  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem of  imports.  Let  us  keep  it  up  imtil 
we  get  something  accomplished  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  participation  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  FouNTAiK),  in  this  discussion. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  getting  used  to  playing 
the  role  of  "Cassandra"  at  regtilar  inter- 
vals and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  the  plight  which 
is  facing  this  Nation's  shoe  industry  in 
the  absence  of  any  action  by  Congress 
along  the  lines  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  last  session.  The  longer  we  wait  to  do 
something,  as  I  have  said  before,  seems 
to  make  it  inevitable  that  when  we  do 
do  something,  it  is  going  to  be  either  too 
late  or  much  more  drastic  than  neces- 
sary if  we  were  to  act  now.  Simply  wish- 
ing the  problem  away  is  not  enough.  The 
recourse  that  unemployed  shoe  workers 
have  to  trade  adjustment  assistance  Is 
woefully  inadequate  as  provided  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  the  White  House  are  dragging 
their  feet  and  displaying  a  determina- 
tion to  go  slow  where  shoes  are  involved. 
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In  other  words,  not  only  is  the  assistakice 
available  under  present  legislation  ^oe- 
fully  inadequate,  but  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  administration  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  appear  reluctant  to  grjant 
whatever  assistance  there  is.  We  Have 
been  waiting  for  mcmths  now  for  a  Ptes- 
Idential  decision  on  industrywide  relief 
because  of  the  flood  of  imports.  Thip  is 
something  which  has  been  kicked  aro^d 
from  an  interagency  panel  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  to  the  White  House,  tp  a 
newly  created  Commission  cm  Interna- 
tional Economic  Development — ^nd 
where  it  will  finally  stop,  no  one  kndws. 
Even  the  supporters  of  the  present  ar- 
rangements are  losing  confidence  and  be- 
coming increasingly  convinced  that  what 
Is  really  needed  is  new  legislation  With 
built-in  quota  protection. 

The  President  keeps  indicating 
preference  for  trade  legislation 
time  he  is  reminded  of  his  1968  a 
paign  promises.  But  this  is  always 
lowed  by  more  study  of,  the  problem  ind 
no  action.  It  now  appears  that  the  fed- 
ministration  will  excuse  a  long  peijiod 
of  inaction  on  this  matter  on  the  grounds 
It  has  to  wait  for  reports  from  AmbajslBa- 
dor  at  Large  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  when  they  return  fipm 
their  long,  vaguely  defined  exploratory 
junkets  abroad.  As  I  have  said  before, 
Secretary  Kennedy  and  Secretary  St|ms 


could  probably  more  profitably  spend 
their  time  touring  Brockton  and  other 
cities  in  this  country  to  see  firsthand 
what  this  inaction  is  costing  the  workers 
of  this  coiintry.  Just  recently,  another 
shoe  company  has  been  forced  to  close 
its  doors  in  my  district;  another  200 
workers  are  living  on  relief.  When  the 
problems  facing  the  shoe  and  textile 
industries  are  combined,  we  find  that 
this  past  year  has  witnessed  the  loss  of 
over  100,000  jobs  In  what  I  like  to  ctill 
the  apparel  industry.  In  the  end,  the 
problem  always  boils  down  to  the  Im- 
possibility of  surviving  the  continued 
flooding  of  low-wage  imports  from 
abroad. 

Everyone  is  always  talking  about  the 
threat  of  foreign  retaliation  if  we  were 
to  do  anything.  Just  look  at  what  is 
being  done  against  us  now.  There  is 
hardly  a  trade  partner  that  does  not 
maintain  higher  tariff  barriers  sigalnst 
our  exports  than  we  have  against  theirs. 
There  are  not  too  many  foreign  curren- 
cies which  have  not  been  depreciated  at 
one  time  or  another  to  help  foreign 
countries  gain  balance-of-payment  sur- 
pluses at  our  expense.  Then  there  is  the 
whole  host  of  nontariff  barriers,  Gov- 
ernment regxilations,  and  licensing  re- 
quirements which  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  American  exporter  to 
do  business  in  a  wide  variety  of  foreign 


countries.  Meanwhile,  our  own  balance 
of  payments  is  already  in  serious  trouble. 
The  ciu-rent  Imbalance  of  Imports  over 
exports  of  footwear  is,  from  present  in- 
dications, going  to  add  at  least  a  $750 
million  deficit  to  our  1971  balance  of 
trade. 

In  my  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  third  most  important 
shoemaking  State,  the  effect  of  factory 
closings  has  been  devastating.  Prom  1962 
through  1970.  115  plants  have  closed 
their  doors,  with  no  end  in  sight.  The 
attrition  has  been  particularly  severe 
during  the  past  3  years  when  45  plants 
were  forced  out  of  business. 

Between  1962  and  1970,  over  20,000 
workers  were  laid  off  in  the  footwear  and 
related  leather  industries  in  my  State. 
Since  1968,  nearly  10,000  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs.  These,  plus  more  in  other 
supplying  industries,  have  lost  their  jobs 
due  to  imports. 

The  unique  hand  and  eye  skills  in- 
volved in  shoemaking,  combined  with  the 
desire  of  New  England  people  to  keep 
their  roots  in  New  England,  has  resulted 
in  no  exodus  of  the  industry  to  the 
South,  or  elsewhere  in  America,  to  re- 
place the  lost  industry  capacity.  I  men- 
tion this  because  some  of  you  feel  this 
has  happened.  It  has  not.  The  jobs  have 
simply  been  exported  overseas. 

I  submit  the  enclosed  fact  sheet,  which 
is  self-explanatory,  for  the  Record  : 


IMPACT 


1.  PUOOUCTION 
[Massachusetts  is  the  3d  most  important  footwear-producing  State  in  America) 


Year 


196t. 

1969. 
1970. 


Note:  Ratio  of  Massachusetts  State  production  to  U.S.  tot^l  is  11.6  percent 

2.  EMPLOYMENT 


Footwear— nonrubber 


Year 


Number  of 

employees      Tauble  wajek 


1962      38,849  J147.500,00l 

1965 32.479  127,768.001 

196S 30.100  148,928,001 

1969 26.765  131,904,OOi 

1970«    22,450  116,887,00 
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Production 
(pairs) 


Value  of 
shipments 


85. 210, 000 
71,167,000 
65, 000, 000 


$408. 792. 000 
371.181,000 
336, 736, OOO 


3.  PLANT  CLOSINGS 

[The  effect  of  ImpoTts  in  terms  of  factory  closings  has  been  devastating  in  Massachusetts.  From 
1962  thtough  1970,  115  plants  have  closed  their  doors  with  no  end  in  sight.  The  attrition  has 
been  paiticulatly  severe  during  the  past  3  years  when  45  plants  were  forced  out  of  business) 

4.  IMPORTS 

[In  1970  imports  of  leather-vinyl  footwear  equaled  235,584,000  pairs  representing  42  percent  of 
U.S.  footwear  production.  In  January  and  February  1971,  there  were  56.013,000  pairs  imparted 
representing  62.4  percent  of  U.S.  production  In  those  months) 

)ln  pairs) 


Shoe  production 


Year 


Imports 


Exports       United  States        Massachusetts 


Total  leather  products 


Number  of 
employees 


Tauble  wages 


57,211  $224,108,000 

48, 959  198.  912,  000 

46,161  232.804.000 

41,987  215.040.000 

36, 500  198, 697, 000 


1959 22.277,000  3,505,000  637,364,000  102,322,000 

1960 26,617,000  3.244,000  600,041,000  95,626,000 

1961 36.668,000  3.035,000  592,907,000  91,878,000 

1962 63.019,000  2,867,000  633,238.000  86,701.000 

1963 62,820,000  2.843,000  604,328,000  85,204,000 

1964 75,372,000  2,836,000  612,789,000  85,290,000 

1965 87,632,000  2,491,000  626,212,000  91,817,000 

1966 96,135,000  2,737,000  641,700,000  85,358.000 

1967 129,134,000  2,200,000  600,000,000  79,190,000 

1968 175,438,000  2,400,000  642,427,000  85,210,000 

1969 195,673,000  2,300,000  576.961,000  71,167,000 

1970 235,584,000  2,154,000  559,416,000  65.000,000 

1975".. 468,400,000  2,000,000  518,830,000  60,180,000 


-r 


>  Estimate. 


I  also  wish  to  include  In  the  Recorq  et 
this  point  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  ihe 
Shoe  Products  and  Leather  Daily, 
April  15,  which  I  think  Is  still  relevint 
to  the  situation  today.  It  only  remains  tor 
me  to  say  in  closing  that  the  purpose  of 
these  special  orders  is  not  to  get  remarks 
in  the  Record,  expressing  one's  concfm 
tor  1  whole  day  with  other  colleagues  ^d 
then  to  walk  away  and  feel  that  one  ijias 
done  all  one  can  about  a  serious  pr(>b- 
lem.  The  purpose  of  these  si)ecial  orders 
is  to  try  to  convince  those  who  remain 
unconvinced  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
.  problem,  of  the  little  time  that  is  left  tor 
MS  to  do  something  constructive  and  to 
get  this  body  and  the  other  body  off  dead 


1  Projected. 

center.  And  I  do  not  mean  tomorrow,  but 
today. 

I  wish  that  what  I  have  to  say  was 
more  optimistic  and  more  encouraging 
news  than  it  Is.  The  hard  fact  is  that 
in  the  past  year  the  pictiu-e  has  not 
improved  for  the  shoe  industry.  The 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1969,  having  passed 
the  House  after  several  months  of  hard 
fought  battles,  ended  up  left  to  die  on 
the  Senate  side.  Those  of  us  who  based 
our  hopes  on  this  bill  were  subjected 
to  constant  pressure  and  criticism  in  the 
national  press,  described  as  protection- 
ists and  lineal  descendants  of  Smoot- 
Hawley.  The  free  trade  lobby  refused 
to  judge  the  bill  on  its  merits.  If  they 


had,  they  would  have  discovered 
what  it  really  was — a  trade  exp8 
blU.  Its  so-called  protective  fes 
would  have  enabled  the  President  td 
pose  "quotas"  in  the  absence  of 
meaningful  agreement  with  foreign  1 
tions  for  the  imposing  of  a  measurl 
self-restraint.  These  "ouotas",  however. 
would  have  taken  nothing  away  from 
foreign  competitors.  What  would  have 
happened  was  they  would  be  "limited  to" 
the  annual  quantities  imported  during 
the  3  calendar  years  1967  through  1969 
with  provision  for  orderly  increases  de- 
termined by  the  President  in  the  future. 
In  other  words,  our  foreign  competitors 
were  retaining  the  share  of  the  market 
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that  they  had  achieved.  All  the  act  es- 
sentially would  have  done  was  to  curtail 
ftirther  imregulated  growth  of  their 
share  of  the  domestic  market,  something 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  an  en- 
tirely reasonable  request.  What  we  re- 
quested w£U5  "stop  overexptmsion  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  tremendous  share  of 
the  market  you  already  have."  At  the 
time,  we  said  if  an  agreement  was  not 
reached,  and  soon,  the  results  would  be 
disastrous  and  nothing  would  be  left  of 
the  shoe  industry  for  which  to  fight. 

As  we  all  know,  nothing  was  done  and 
our  predictions  came  true.  Even  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  to  be  a  prophet  of 
doom,  just  let  me  recite  the  litany  of 
decline  and  damage  which  seems  to  high- 
light what  could  be  the  final  djring  mo- 
ments of  a  once-proud  Industry.  Since 
last  we  met:  We  know  another  85  shoe 
plants  closed  their  doors;  in  1970  a 
further  8,000  in  the  industry  were  made 
jobless.  In  contrast  to  the  1970  estimated 
output  of  560  million  pairs  of  domesti- 
cally produced  shoes,  the  1971  estimated 
forecast  has  dropped  to  550  million  pairs, 
for  a  10  million  pair  drop  in  the  space  of 
12  months.  Meanwhile,  foreign  imports 
are  increasing  at  a  staggering  pace  to 
an  all-time  high.  The  volume  of  imports 
in  1970  jumped  20.4  percent. 

At  the  retail  level,  the  American  mar- 
ket absorbed  $1,779,200,000  worth  of  non- 
rubber  imported  footwear.  Discouraging 
news?  And  the  tragedy  is  that  the  news 
will  probably  get  worse  before  it  gets  bet- 
ter, unle.ss  something  is  accomplished 
now,  and  I  do  not  mean  2  years  from 
now.  As  one  of  my  valued  and  constant 
letter-writing  constituents  said  the  other 
day  in  one  of  her  letters:  "Congressman, 
I  think  you  are  to  be  complimented  on 
vour  heroic  effort  to  save  the  shoe  indus- 
try. The  only  thing  I  wonder  is  whether 
you  are  wasting  yotu"  time.  I  mean,  is 
there  anything  left  worth  fighting  for?" 
If  present  trends  continue  unchecked, 
then  this  lady  might  be  all  too  correct. 
We  may  see  the  demise  of  the  shoe 
industry. 

What  bothers  me  the  most  about  this 
and  something  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly noticeable  hi  the  past  year  is 
that  one  of  the  chief  contributing  factors 
to  the  present  sad  plight  of  the  American 
shoe  industry  is  the  new  kind  of  foreign 
competition  we  are  faced  with.  What  we 
have  experienced  in  the  last  2  years 
is  that,  increasingly,  the  foreign  export- 
ers are,  in  fact,  American  firms  who  have 
relocated  overseas.  Some  of  the  groups 
are  major  U.S.  corporations  such 
as  Genesco.  Others  are  small  in- 
dividual entrepeneurs.  Whether  large  or 
small,  all  have  gone  overseas  with  but  one 
aim — to  take  advantage  of  a  cheap  for- 
eign labor  market.  Not  too  long  ago  the 
New  York  Times  did  a  special  study  of 
two  towns — one  in  Italy  and  one  in  the 
United  States.  The  Italian  town  was  ex- 
periencing a  boom  and  there  were  enough 
jobs  for  everyone.  New  buildings  were  go- 
ing up  and  new  found  prosperity  was 
everywhere.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  Amer- 
ican town  was  dying,  imemployment  was 
at  an  all-time  high,  shops  were  closlnr? 
and  welfare  rolls  were  rising.  What  did 
the  two  towns  have  in  common?  An 
American  company  had  decided  to  build 
a  new  shoe  plant  in  the  Italism  town  and 


gradually  phased  out  Its  operations  In  the 
American  town  where  It  had  been  located 
for  decades.  Why  were  the  Italians  en- 
joying new  prosperity?  Because  they  pre- 
sented a  pool  of  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive labor  for  the  American  corporation. 
Why  was  shoe  production  up  in  that 
town?  Because  the  shoes  were  being  sold 
to  American  customers  imder  the  same 
brand  name  they  had  been  when  they 
were  made  In  this  ooimtry. 

In  other  words,  the  American  consum- 
ers are  not  necessarily  selecting  a  for- 
eign shoe  in  all  cases  knowingly.  In  many 
cases  they  are  continuing  to  supprort 
American  brand  names.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  many  of  these  shoes  are  not.  In 
fact,  being  made  In  this  country,  but 
being  made  overseas. 

Is  the  consumer  really  better  off  imder 
this  arrangement?  One  of  the  argimients 
of  the  free  traders  is  that  people  shoxild 
be  allowed  to  buy  the  cheaper  product 
and  thereby  stretch  their  pay  envelopes 
farther.  The  fact  is  that  very  little  in  the 
way  of  real  savings  have  been  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  Shoes  which  can  be 
made  overseas  for  as  little  as  a  dollar 
In  some  parts  of  the  Par  East  are  not  sold 
In  this  country  for  $2  or  $3. 

On  the  contrary.  In  most  cases,  espe- 
cially when  the  brand  names  are  Amer- 
ican, the  American  consumer  continues 
to  buy  at  nearly  the  same  price  as  an 
American-made  shoe.  Who  gains?  The 
shareholders.  Profit  margins  In  some 
cases  border  on  the  fantastic.  The  sales- 
men dealing  with  small  shoe  outlets 
around  this  coimtry  not  surprisingly 
find  it  to  their  advsmtage  to  push  the 
foreign-made  product  with  the  fantas- 
tic profit  margin  which  can  be  shared 
by  all  the  middlemen.  No  wonder  the 
multinational  corporations  of  this  coim- 
try, not  only  In  the  shoe  industry,  but  In 
the  textile  and  electronics  Industries  also, 
support  the  free  trade  movement.  They 
have  the  best  of  both  worlds — an  Ameri- 
can market  with  franchise  operations  in 
many  cases,  salesmen  who  are  familiar 
with  their  territory,  and  at  the  same 
time,  foreign  manufacturing  facilities 
which  can  produce  what  most  accept 
as  the  same  product  at  considerably  less 
cost — not  to  the  consumer  but  to  the 
corporation. 

And  what  are  we  expected  to  do — we 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  represent  districts  where  we 
see  one  plant  after  another  close  down? 
Since  December,  five  shoe  plants,  to  my 
knowledge  have  closed  in  Massachusetts. 
Two  were  in  my  own  district.  What  am 
I  supposed  to  do  about  the  600  people 
laid  off  in  Brockton  recently  suid  the 
others  who  were  laid  off  before  them? 
Some  of  these  people  are  close  to  ex- 
hausting their  imemployment  benefits. 
Some  of  them  have  given  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  to  an  Industry  which  has, 
in  the  end,  chosen  to  shift  operations 
overseas.  Am  I  supposed  to  take  com- 
fort and  hope  that  they  will  find  the 
reason  in  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith 
or  some  other  free  trade  economist?  The 
economists  say  that  people  should  adapt. 
That  is  wonderful  in  theory,  but  as  any- 
one who  has  tried  to  adapt  will  verify, 
it  can  be  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
trying  experiences  an  Individual  can  en- 
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dure,  especially  late  in  life.  Sure,  re- 
training sounds  good.  But  have  you  ever 
tried  to  retrain  and  relocate  and  get  a 
new  job?  This  is  a  relatively  new  effort 
on  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 
But  the  task  of  the  agencies  Involved 
Is  almost  superhuman  and  is  woefully 
underfunded.  To  complicate  matters, 
this  country  Is  now  going  through  a 
serious  recession.  The  unemployed  shoe 
workers  are  competing  for  jobs  in  other 
fields  with  thousands  of  other  people 
who  are  also  unemployed  because  of  the 
economic  slowdown  throughout  the  econ- 
omy this  past  year.  Competition  Is  keen 
for  the  few  available  openings. 

So  at  best,  retraining  is  a  long-term 
proposition.  It  does  not — today,  at  least — 
offer  a  short-term  solution  to  the  unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  tremendous  glut 
and  imbridled  increase  of  foreign  im- 
ports into  this  country.  I  always  get  a 
kick  out  of  some  of  our  economists  and 
free  traders  who  never  hesitate  to  advo- 
cate government  intervention  In  the 
economy  in  all  kinds  of  areas— health 
projects,  social  security  benefits,  indus- 
trial development,  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry, and  Federal  subsidies  to  Lock- 
heed and  Penn  Central.  What  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  would  do  would  be  to  re- 
affirm the  right  of  the  Government  to 
intervene  in  the  economy  at  a  critical 
juncture.  Why  should  that  kind  of  Fed- 
eral Intervention  in  the  economy  be  for- 
bidden? 

Apparently,  the  one  area  where  we  are 
supposed  to  be  completely  lalssez-faire  is 
in  foreign  trade.  At  a  time  when  so  much 
of  the  domestic  market  and  economy  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  Federal 
Government,  foreign  trade  Is  supposed  to 
be  the  roped-off  arena  where  capitalists 
can  still  slug  it  out.  win  new  markets, 
increase  their  profits,  whatever  the  re- 
sults, whatever  the  hardship  for  the 
workers,  whatever  the  dislocation  for  the 
cities  and  towns  that  lose  their  industry. 
I  think  the  Government  should  use  every 
tool  at  its  command  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  population  of  this  Nation,  and  that 
includes  the  neglected  shoe  industry,  the 
textUe  workers,  and  the  electronics  In- 
dustry. ,^  ^  . 

I  am  tired  of  being  told  that  reUef  is 
already  avaUable  to  the  unemployed 
shoeworkers  and  the  closed-down  firms.  I 
am  tired  of  being  referred  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  assistance  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Since  the 
inception  of  petitions  for  relief  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  1967,  there 
have  been  a  total  of  42  s^arate  cases 
Initiated  by  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America,  only  five  of  which,  by  my  cal- 
culations, have  been  decided  favorably. 
And  this  after  months  and  months  of 
investigations  and  delay.  The  five  ap- 
proved actually  were  not  decided  favor- 
ably by  the  Tariff  Commission,  but  re- 
quired a  Presidential  decision,  which 
again  necessitated  further  review,  further 
delay. 

Last  June,  the  President,  apparently 
bothered  by  the  unfavorable  trend  in  the 
industry  and  increasing  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  imports  in  all  of  this,  requested 
a  decision  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
which  would  make  available  to  the  men 
and  women's  leather  and  footwear  in- 
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dustry,  its  firms  and  its  workers,  the  v 
ious  forms  of  relief  and  assistance  pn 
scribed  by  Congress  in  the  1962  act  on  r 
indiistrywide  basis.  We  aU  know  t 
Tariff  Commission  was  hopelessly  split 
on  the  question,  and  in  the  end  the  ball 
was  thrown  back  into  the  President^ 
court,  in  January  of  this  year.  Sinqe 
then  the  President  has  referred  it  to 
other  newly  created  Government  Co: 
mittee  on  International  Economic  Deve 
opments  for  their  advice.  Prior  to  refe 
ring  it  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  tl 
President  had  the  matter  researched  t^ 
the  interagency  task  force,  which  agai^ 
failed  to  give  any  precise  guidance  to  Uie 
President  on  how  to  act.  It  seems  to  n^e 
that  the  administration  has  demori- 
strated  a  complete  inabUity  to  act  wlwi 
decisiveness  where  shoes  are  involv- 
Yet,  this  same  administration  nev^r 
seems  to  be  mdecisive  where  other  ind 
tries  are  concerned. 

Protection  against  foreign  trade  h 
been  granted  for  years  to  the  oil  indus- 
try. American  airlines  are  very  carefully 
protected  against  competition  from  for- 
eign air  carriers  in  this  country.  Appar- 
ently, though,  there  is  a  mental  blo«k 
about  the  shoe  industry.  But  above  and 
beyond  the  failure  of  the  administration 
to  act  decisively  and  provide  relief  und^r 
the  terms  of  the  1962  act,  I  really  ques- 
tion whether  the  relief  permitted  by  that 
act  is  what  is  needed.  Long-term  loans Jto 
help  a  plant  modernize  does  not  mqet 
foreign  importation  here  and  now.  Y^s, 
the  firm  is  given  a  new  lease  on  life;  y*s, 
there  are  funds  for  modernizing  but  the 
reason  Americans  are  not  competitive  I  is 
not  because  our  equipment  is  totally 
inadequate.  I 

The  most  modem  machinery  according 
to  the  best  estimates  still  will  not  make 
up  for  cheap  foreign  labor.  Again,  uncler 
the  1962  act.  relief  is  available  to  the 
workers  who  are  leit  jobless  or  laid  Cff 
by  shoe  companies  who  failed  because 
of  foreign  competition.  But  to  provide  a 
man  assistance  who  is  now  out  of  work 
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hardly  gets  his  job  back  and  fails  com- 
pletely to  attack  the  problem  at  its 
source. 

After  financial  adjustment  sissistance  is 
used  up,  there  is  always  the  welfare  de- 
partment to  look  to,  I  suppose.  I  do  not 
really  mean  to  be  completely  negative 
about  this,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  be  lulled  into  any 
false  sense  of  security  by  a  promise  of 
adjiistment  assistance  under  existing 
legislation.  I  think  that  payment  of  the 
burial  costs  of  an  industry  is  hardly  the 
way  to  keep  it  alive.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  we  are  not  asking 
for  handouts  for  the  shoe  industry.  What 
we  are  asking  for  is  action  here  and  now 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  the 
shoe  industry  time  to  modernize  and 
adapt,  but  above  all,  to  exist,  as  a  viable 
indiistry  in  this  country.  Giv,«i  some  sup- 
port, we  can  pull  ourselves  up  by  our  own 
bootstraps.  I  do  not  think  this  country 
can  afford  to  face  the  prospect  of  ever 
becoming  totally  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  any  supply  as  vital  as  foot- 
wear. Hopefully,  there  is  still  time  to  act- 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  on  holding  this 
special  order  relating  to  the  flood  of  im- 
ports that  threatens  our  economy,  and 
for  yielding. 

The  effect  of  Imports  in  terms  of  fac- 
tory closings  and  footwear  employment 
has  been  devEistating  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  As  you  know,  footwear  manu- 
facturing is  important  in  our  State,  being 
the  fourth  in  production  with  its  ship- 
ments over  $342  million  last  year.  Mis- 
souri produces  nearly  9  piercent  of  the 
total  leather  footwear  output  of  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

However,  in  the  last  3  years,  from 
1968  to  1970,  footwear  production  has 
dropped  from  nearly  57  million  pairs  to 
49  million  pairs,  and  employment  in  shoe 
manufacturing  has  dropped  from  over 
22,000  to  19,000.  Based  on  first  quarter 
imports  this  year,  that  are  27  percent 
higher  than  the  236  million  pairs  im- 


ported last  year,  it  appears  that  this 
downtrend  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  very 
sharp  downturn,  unless  something  is  done 
quickly  by  the  Congress  to  alleviate  the 
situation.  We  can  wait  no  longer  for  the 
continuous  delaying  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  run  their  coiu-se. 

Liberalized  trade  is  the  goal  of  all  of 
us  in  the  long  ran,  but  it  is  in  the  long 
nm,  as  the  British  economist  Keynes 
pointed  out,  that  we  all  die! 

The  American  footwear  industry  is 
dying  at  a  somewhat  faster  rate.  The 
industry  has  forecast  that  by  1975,  im- 
ports will  constitute  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  market.  However,  in  the  years 
1969  and  1970,  Imports  of  siioes  rose  far 
above  the  forecast  expectations.  In  those 
years,  imports  represented  30  percent 
and  39  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total 
footwear  supply  in  this  country.  At  these 
rates,  imports  could  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  market  by  1975. 

Unless  you  have  seen  firsthand  the 
effects  of  imports  in  your  owti  district, 
you  carmot  imagine  the  depressing  im- 
pact on  the  morale  of  the  community 
and  on  local  business.  In  my  State.  I  have 
seen  30  plants  close  their  doors  since 
1962.  During  the  past  3  years,  15 
plants  were  forced  out  of  business.  Be- 
cause so  many  of  these  plants  are  in 
rural  areas,  where  farming  employs  fewer 
and  fewer  workers,  the  end  result  is  to 
force  many  families  to  the  city  where 
they  only  add  to  the  weight  of  the  urban 
problem. 

Last  congress,  I  sponsored  a  compan- 
ion bill  to  the  Mills'  bill  and  in  a  previous 
year,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
here,  I  signed  a  petition  to  the  President 
asking  for  import  relief.  You  all  know 
what  has  happened  since  that  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record,  a  fact  sheet  that  sets  forth 
the  recent  history  on  the  impact  of  cheap 
labor  imports  on  the  production  and 
latoor  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  my 
State.  These  statistics  attest  to  the  gen- 
eral statements  I  have  made  before  you. 


Year 


Footwear— nonrubber 

Number  of 

employees     Taxable  wages 


Total  leather  products 


Number  of 
employees 


56, 528  000 
49,  525,  000 
49, 133,  000 


J355, 412,  000 
332. 706, 000 
342,110,000 


n  devastating  in  Missouri.  From  1962 
end  in  sight.  The  attrition  has  been 
were  farces  out  of  business) 


1962 

1965 

1968 

1969 

19701 

25. 572 
22,104 
22,325 
21, 307 
19,325 

I  Projected. 

{84,476,000 
73,  584,  000 
95. 996.  000 
98. 464.  000 

101,024,000 


31,187 
27,984 
29.208 
27, 790 
25,800 


Tauble  wages 


$104,340,000 
94, 636. 000 
125,416.000 
127,264.000 
129,173,000 


,000  pairs,  representing  42  percent  of 
there  were  56,013.000  pairs  imported 


Shoe  production 


Shoe  production 


Year 


Imports 


Exports       United  States 


Missouri 


Expoits       United  States 


Missouri 


637. 364.  OOO 
600,041,000 


63, 859, 000 
57, 729, 000 


1961                   36,668,000 

1962 .  —  63,019,000 

1963 .' 62,820,000 

1964                       ...  75.372,000 

1965 .  ...  87.632,000 

1966 06,135,000 

1967 129,134,000 

1968 175,438,000 

1969 195,673,000 

1970 235,584.000 

19751 468,400,000 


035.000 

867.000 

843,000 

836.000 

491.000 

2,737.000 

2.  200. 000 

2. 400. 000 

2, 300,  OOO 

2.154.000 

2,000,000 


592, 907, 000 
633, 238. 000 
604.  328,  000 
612.  789. 000 
626,212,000 
641,  700,  000 
600.  000.  000 
642,427,000 
576,961,000 
559,416,000 
518, 800. 000 


56,238,000 
56,880,000 
54, 005.  OOO 
53,794.000 
52.813,000 
54, 227, 000 
50,572,000 
56,528.000 
49,  525, 000 
49, 133. 000 
45,655.000 
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Mr,  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rep- 
resent a  State  which  is  the  fifth  most 
important  footwear  producing  area  in 
the  United  States.  The  demise  of  the 
domestic  footwear  industry  has  increased 
in  intensity  beginning  in  the  middle 
1950's  and  has  increased  today  to  a  level 
at  which  imports  account  for  approxi- 
mately 64  percent  of  domestic  production 
through  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 

What  does  this  really  mean  in  terms 
of  employment?  It  means  that  more  and 
more  pec^le  are  being  put  out  of  work 
in  Maine.  It  means  that  many  small 
towns  that  depended  entirely  on  the 
footwear  industry  have  collapsed.  In 
other  words  everyone  suffers — the  cloth- 
ing stores,  druggists,  and  the  local  diners. 

This  situation  is  particularly  aggra- 
vated by  the  wide  wage  differential  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  footwear 
industry  and  those  in  foreign  countries. 
Average  hourly  labor  costs  including 
fringe  benefits  show  the  marked  differ- 
ence—United States,  $3.00;  Italy,  $1.30; 


Japvan,  $.85;  Spain,  $.70;  Taiwan,  $.28; 
and  South  Korea,  $.19.  Conditions  exist 
in  these  countries  which  are  considered 
intolerable  in  the  United  States.  Many 
coimtries  still  employ  child  labor,  which 
is  forbidden  in  the  United  States  with 
youngsters  of  10  or  11  operating  machines 
as  so-called  apprentices. 

All  of  these  factors  taken  into  con- 
sideration have  been  refiected  in  factery 
closings.  In  the  past  11  years  some  492 
plants  have  closed  their  doors  with  a 
severe  acceleration  occurring  during  the 
past  3  years:  1968 — 23  exits;  1969 — 72 
exits;  and  1970 — 75  exits.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1971,  four  companies — the  B. 
E.  Cole  Co.,  of  Norway,  Maine;  Bruce 
Shoe  Co.,  of  Blddeford,  Maine;  the  Liver- 
more  Falls  Shoe  Co.  of  Livermore  Palls, 
Maine;  and  Louis  H.  Salvage  Shoe  Co. — 
were  closed  after  many  decades  of 
business.  Each  of  these  plants  were 
closed  as  a  result  of  direct  import  com- 
petition from  low-wage  coimtries. 


So  the  problem  is  a  clear  and  well 
defined  one.  People  are  being  thrown 
out  of  work.  After  using  up  their  imem- 
ployment  pay  many  of  them  end  up  on 
welfare  which  means  higher  taxes  for 
everyone.  Something  can  and  must  be 
done  about  it. 

Reasonable  legislation  that  will  bring 
about  some  measure  of  relief  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  of  first  priority.  My 
suggestion  is  the  immediate  enactment  of 
flexible  quotas  which  will  not  shut  off  im- 
ports but  will  allow  both  foreign  coim- 
tries and  ourselves  to  share  in  our  mar- 
ket growth.  If  this  is  done,  the  U.S.  foot- 
wear industry  will  have  a  future  not 
only  In  Maine  but  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  enclose  a  fact  sheet  for  the  record 
which  describes  the  grim  declines  in 
production  and  emplosmient  in  the  foot- 
wear industry  in  Maine  from  1968  to 
1970,  as  well  as  the  statistics  on  im- 
ports that  are  responsible  for  the  de- 
clines. 


IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  THE  MAINE  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY-1971  FACT  SHEET 
[Maine  is  the  Tifth  most  important  footwear-producing  State  in  America) 


1.  PRODUCTION 


Year                                                                  Production  (pairs)   Value  of  shipmenU 

1968 

58,364,000            $310,117,000 

1969 

50,406.000              302,178.000 

1970 

47,106,000             293,361,000 

ffote:  Ratio  of  Maine  production  to  U.S.  total  is  8.4  percent 

2.  EMPLOYMENT 

Footwear— nonrubber 

Total  leather  products 

Number  of 
Year                             employees      Taxable  wages 

Number  of 

employees       Taxable  wages 

3.  IMPORTS 

[In  1970  imports  of  leather-vinyl  footwear  equaled  235,584,000  pairs  representing  42  percent  of 
U.S.  footwear  producUon.  In  January  and  February  1971,  there  were  56,013.000  pairs  imported 
representing  62.4  percent  of  U.S.  production  in  those  months] 

[In  pairs) 


Shoe  production 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


United 
States 


Maine 


1962 21,757  $74,752,000 

1965 23,253  87,016,000 

1968 25,243  114,088,000 

1969 24,789  110,992,000 

19701 24,200  107,995,000 


25,367 
26,253 
28,  552 
27,868 
27, 100 


$88. 180.  000 
98.988,000 
130,160,000 
126,  524,  000 
122,981,000 


1959.J 22,277,000 

1960 26,617,000 

1961 36,668,000 

1962 63,019,000 

1963 62,820,000 

1964 75,372,000 

1965 85,632,000 

1966.. 96,135,000 

1967  129.134,000 

1968 175,438,000 

1969 195.673,000 

1970 235,584,000 

19751    468,400,000 


3,505,000 
3, 244,  000 
3,035,000 
2,867,000 
2, 843, 000 
2.836,000 
2,491,000 
2.737.000 
2,200,000 
2,400,000 
2, 300, 000 
2, 154, 000 
2,000,000 


637,364.000 
600,041,000 
592, 907, 000 
633, 238, 000 
604,  328, 000 
612, 789, 000 
626, 212, 000 
641,700,000 
600,000,000 
642.427,000 
576,961,000 
559,416,000 
518, 800, 000 


54,467.000 
52,904,000 
52, 707, 000 
52,892,000 
52,950,000 
56, 108, 000 
58,656,000 
62, 854, 000 
57,499,000 
58,364,000 
50,406,000 
47, 106,  000 
43,580,000 


1  Estimate. 

No  less  critical  than  the  shoe  situation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  present  position  of 
the  New  England  textile  industry.  On  the 
last  day  of  March,  I  called  the  attention 
of  this  body's  Members  to  the  closing  of 
the  Hill  Division  of  Bates  ManufJictur- 
ing  in  Lewlston,  Maine.  The  shutdown 
was  then  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  45 
New  England  textile  plant  closings  over 
a  period  of  little  more  than  2  years. 
New  England  textile  workers  affected  by 
these  closings  numbered  10,563  as  of  the 
end  of  March. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  cause 
of  these  closings — it  is  clearly  the  ever- 
increasing  flow  of  foreign  imports.  These 
imports,  unless  controlled  soon,  pose  the 
very  real  threat  of  making  two  of  New 
England's  most  vital  industries  extinct. 

For  many  months  there  have  been 
promises  of  a  brighter  economic  picture, 
but  the  layoffs  and  the  closing  of  plant 
doors  continue,  and  the  families  of  many 
thousands  of  Americans  face  an  uncer- 
tain future. 

I  know  many  of  the  Hill  Division  em- 
ployees; I  know  many  of  the  employees 
of  the  many  other  textile  and  shoe  fac- 
tories which  have  severely  limited  or 
ended  altogether  their  production.  I  know 


'  Projected. 

that  these  good  people  find  little  solace 
in  the  kind  of  rhetoric  which  promises 
an  upturn  in  the  American  economy, 
but  takes  no  steps  to  fulfill  its  promises. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  Congress  has 
a  responsibility  to  the  American  people 
to  provide  an  impetus  for  our  economy. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  begin 
than  for  us  to  provide  relief  for  our  shoe 
and  textile  industries  from  unfair,  low- 
cost,  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Novem- 
ber I  supported  the  trade  bill  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  215-165. 
The  bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate  before 
adjournment  but  did  receive  support  in 
committee.  It  appeared  that  the  bill 
would  have  passed  the  Senate  by  a  hand- 
some margin  if  it  had  come  to  a  vote. 

This  legislation  has  been  reintroduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
new  Congress.  Unfortunately,  that  is  as 
far  as  the  bill  has  moved.  Other  matters 
have  taken  up  the  committee's  time. 
That  these  are  Important  matters  goes 
without  saying.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
Trade  bill  was  passed  so  readily  by  the 
House  less  than  6  months  ago,  and  since 
the  same  bill  has  been  reintroduced,  with 


no  changes  other  than  appropriate  up- 
dating, it  should  be  possible  to  move  this 
legislation  with  the  least  amount  of  time. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee to  hold  long  hearings,  as  it  did 
last  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  to 
break  this  bill  loose  and  let  it  come  to 
the  floor  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  delay,  as  I 
know  many  other  Members  are,  because 
imports  are  still  rising.  The  competitive 
outlook  so  far  as  imiwrts  are  concerned 
continues  to  be  one  of  further  encroach- 
ment by  imports  on  domestic  production 
and  employment. 

Two  industries  in  my  district  are  hard 
hit.  One  Is  specialty  steel.  Imports  have 
been  on  a  rampage  In  spite  of  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  Japan  and  other 
countries  undertook  to  limit  their  ex- 
ports. Steel  Imports  began  to  shift  more 
and  more  to  the  higher  grades,  such  as 
alloy  and  tool  steel,  which  are  higher 
cost  items.  This  represented  a  means  of 
evading  the  limitation  on  the  tonnage 
under  the  export  restriction.  The  total 
value  of  imports  In  1670  exceeded  that 
of  1969  because  of  this  shift  to  higher 
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priced  steel.  The  tonnage  cutback  fr>m 
18  million  to  14  million  tons  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  higher  grade  of  st^el 
Another  it«n  in  my  district  is  pottery. 
The  pottery  industry  has  long  been  bpt- 
tered  by  imports  and  employment  ^as 
shrunk  over  the  years  along  with 
number  of  manufacturers  remaining 
business.  This  industry  is  important^ 
a  number  of  towns  that  depend  on  ittfor 
employment.  Unless  imports  are  c^n- 
tro^ed  to  keep  them  within  reasonajble 
bounds  the  industry  will  all  but  '- 
appear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  greatly  c, 
cemed  about  the  unemployment  r^te. 
As  matters  stand  today,  with  so  mjuiy 
Industries  menaced  by  Imports,  this 
situation  will  not  improve.  The  outlook 
for  expansion  is  not  good  enough.  With 
veterans  returning  from  Southeast  Asia 
we  have  enough  to  do  finding  places  for 
them  to  work  without  further  pres 
from  rising  imports. 

We  need  trade  legislation  very  b 
to  improve  the  sales  outloc*  in  the 
of  import  competition,  which,  if  lef 
it  Is,  will  make  re-employment  of  l^ld 
off  workers  a  remote  probability 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  njeed 
to  act  on  trade  biU  in  the  House  andjget 
it  underway  toward  passage.  I  amj  in 
full  accord  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
here  this  afternoon.  We  cannot  toletate 
much  more  delay. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
trade  bill  passed  this  House  last  y^ar, 
there  was  a  reasonable  hope  that  it  c(^uld 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
However,  the  other  body  did  not  c<»m- 
plete  action  on  the  bill,  generally  kn6wn 
as  the  Mills  bill.  The  bill  passed  this 
body  by  a  handsome  margin,  215  to  165. 
It  was  hoped  that  on  our  return  in  the 
92d  Congress  early  action  would!  be 
scheduled  on  the  bill.  It  was  indeed 
reintroduced  in  updated  form  on  I  the 
first  day  of  this  session.  Unfortunately 
the  bill  has  not  moved  since  Its  rein;ro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  <hat 
the  need  for  legislation  is  at  leas)  as 
pressing  &s  it  was  last  year,  and  inc  eed 
more  so.  Imports  have  not  let  up.  On 
the  overall  average  they  increased  over 
10  percent  in  1970  compared  with  1B69. 
This  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  our 
domestic  business  activity.  The  lajtter 
continued  to  decline  after  the  first  half 
of  the  year  and  averaged  only  4  percent 
over  1969  for  the  whole  year.  This^was 
actually  accounted  for  by  price  increases, 
so  we  had  no  physical  expansion,     j 

It  Is,  however,  not  altogether  thd  in- 
crease in  imports  that  matters.  It  is 
the  future  outlook  that  determinesj  the 
activity  of  our  industries.  If  Importa  are 
free  to  supply  an  ever  increasing  share 
of  our  market  there  is  little  or  no  In- 
centive to  expand  production  at  home. 
On  the  contrary,  the  pressure  will  bJB  on 
reducing  costs  by  introduction  of  ijiore 
productive  machinery  so  that  the  payroll 
can  be  reduced  by  cutting  down  the 
number  of  workers.  That  la  where,  the 
accent  inevitably  falls  under  these  cir- 
cumstances; and  it  is  something  we  can- 
not tolerate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  ruh  on 


the  free-trade  track  now  for  over  35 
years.  This  is  a  long  time  for  a  program 
to  show  its  value.  So  far  as  my  district 
is  concerned  this  value  has  remained  in- 
visible. The  glass  industry,  especially  the 
handmade  glassware  branch,  has  not 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  any  im- 
provement. There  has  been  a  decline  of 
some  75  percent  in  the  number  of  skilled 
workers  in  handmade  glass  plants.  The 
semiskilled  workers  have  been  reduced 
by  some  50  percent.  The  cause  of  this  de- 
cline has  not  been  the  failure  of  public 
demand  for  handblown  glassware  but  the 
persistent  increase  in  imports  from  low- 
wage  covmtries.  Our  government  has  re- 
duced the  tariff  from  time  to  time,  thus 
reflecting  a  greater  devotion  to  the  "free- 
trade"  philosophy  than  to  the  glass  in- 
d\istry  and  its  workers.  The  heaviest  cost 
element  is  in  labor. 

If  imports  are  permitted  to  continue 
as  in  the  past  our  industry  will  disappear. 
The  industry  is  located  in  great  part  in 
the  Appalachian  region,  especially  in 
West  Virginia,  eastern  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  Unemployment  in  these 
areas  is  very  serious.  Glass  and  glassware 
are  important  employers  in  a  number  of 
communities.  Rising  imports  will  con- 
tinue to  aggravate  the  employment  prob- 
lem. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  on  with  our 
trade  legislation.  We  need  a  new  law  to 
replace  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
which  was  a  nullity  so  far  as  relief  from 
Injurious  imports  is  concerned.  The 
principal  emphasis  has  been  and  is  on 
adjustment  assistance.  This  means  that 
a  company,  an  industry  or  a  group  of 
workers  must  already  be  on  the  verge  of 
disaster  before  a  remedy  may  or  may 
not  become  available. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
idea  that  imports  are  such  a  precious 
operation  that  we  must  sacrifice  our 
workers  and  industries  to  them.  Why 
should  we  make  sacrificial  offerings  to 
the  gods  of  Imports  when  these  come 
from  foreign  producers  who  pay  their 
workers  so  little  that  the  whole  work 
force  does  not  have  sufQcient  income  to 
buy  the  output  of  all  their  factories? 
They  look  to  us  to  take  their  surplus 
products  off  their  hands.  Why  do  these 
foreign  producers  not  pay  their  workers 
high  enough  a  wage  to  absorb  the  out- 
put of  their  farms  and  factories?  They 
would  not  then  be  so  dependent  on  our 
market  to  help  them  dispose  of  their 
goods. 

It  is  preposterous  that  because  we  do 
have  wages  high  enough  in  this  country 
to  assure  sufficient  purchasing  power  to 
buy  the  goods  we  manufacture,  our  in- 
dustries and  their  workers  should  be 
obliged  to  move  over  to  make  room  for 
the  foreign  surplus.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  owe  this  kind  of  sacrifice  to  our  for- 
eign competitors. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  we  will 
soon  break  loose  our  trade  legislation 
and  do  not  wait  to  a  point  so  late  in 
the  session  that  we  run  the  same  risk 
as  last  year.  We  need  action  and  should 
not  let  many  more  weeks  get  away  from 
us.  I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  accord  with  the 
House  leadership  will  act  to  move  the 


trade  legislation  without  imnecessary  de- 
lay. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  for- 
eign trade  matters. 

Several  years  ago  we  petitioned  the 
President  for  aid  in  the  matter  of  slow- 
ing down  imports  on  the  basis  of  live- 
and-let-llve.  Twenty-four  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  and  I  signed  thl« 
petition.  I  also  sponsored  an  orderly 
marketing  bill  and  24  of  my  colleagues 
submitted  companion  bills.  In  1970,  a 
total  of  16  Pennsylvania  Congressmen, 
including  myself,  submitted  companion 
bills  to  Mills  biU  (Hil.  16920) . 

It  is  evident  where  we  in  Pennsylvania 
stand  on  the  matter  of  trade  legislation. 
In  our  State,  17  percent  or  217,000  of 
our  1,556,000  manufacturing  workers  are 
employed  in  textile-apparel-footwear 
production.  Imports  are  increasing  at  a 
mounting  rate  and,  conversely,  employ- 
ment in  these  Industries  is  decreasing. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  reasonable  and 
fair  legislation  that  will  enhance  the  role 
of  our  own  workers,  as  well  as  that  of  our 
trading  partners,  in  this  bountiful  Amer- 
ican market. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  textile  Industry  and  its  work- 
ing men  and  women  are  being  squeezed 
to  death  by  the  imfair  competition  of 
Japanese  imports. 

An  American  textile  firm  does  not 
compete  against  a  Japanese  textile  firm, 
but  against  the  whole  nation  of  Japan. 
Besides  its  low-cost  labor,  Japanese  in- 
dustries have  an  envious  protection  from 
their  government.  Japan  finances  studies 
of  overseas  markets  for  its  industries,  it 
provides  low-interest  development  loans 
for  them,  and  has  the  lowest  corporate 
taxes  in  the  industrial  world. 

Under  these  conditions  and  others,  fair 
trade  with  Japan  is  impossible.  These 
advantages  are  not  available  or  part  of 
our  way  of  life. 

While  we  argue  about  protections  for 
the  textile  industry,  the  actual  problems 
increase  and  become  more  and  more  se- 
rious. 

In  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  almost 
9,000  workers  in  textile  mills  have  lost 
their  jobs  in  the  past  12  months.  Thou- 
sands of  other  workers  are  losing  wages 
through  the  reduction  of  shifts.  Many 
plants  have  reduced  working  hours  from 
48  hours  a  week  to  3  and  4  days  per  week. 
The  necessity  for  further  cutbacks  in 
employees  and  hours  is  mounting,  espe- 
cially in  smaller  mills. 

And  while  foreign  competition  in- 
creases in  the  production  of  fine  goods, 
the  American  mills  are  being  forced  to 
turn  to  production  of  coarse  goods— such 
as  jeans.  But  as  an  Industry  spokesman 
said,  the  markets  can  stand  just  so  much 
of  the  coarse  goods,  and  then  another 
mill  reduces  production  and  employees. 
And  again,  the  foreign  competition  has 
brought  another  plant  to  its  knees. 

Not  long  ago  hosiery  mills  were  flour- 
ishing in  the  industry.  But  today,  foreipi 
products  command  10  percent  of  the 
hosiery  market. 

Unless  something  is  done,  the  damage 
to  people  and  profits  will  continue.  Pas- 
sage of  some  form  of  trade  act  to  protect 
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the  textile  Industry  Is  urgent.  We  can  go 
Into  great  detail  concerning  the  causes  of 
this  problem,  but  I  am  100  percent  con- 
cerned about  the  effects. 

In  many  small  communities  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  the  mill  is 
not  only  a  way  of  life  but  its  payroll  is 
viUl  to  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
loss  of  profits,  taxes,  and  payrolls  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  these  small  commu- 
nities. A  man  without  a  job  in  a  period  of 
high  prices  and  Inflation  is  unable  to 
meet  his  customary  responsibilities.  His 
family  faces  a  crisis,  and  it  is  years  be- 
fore the  problems  brought  about  by  un- 
employment are  corrected. 

To  this  man,  a  trade  act  or  agreement 
is  not  worth  the  paper  it  Is  written  upon, 
unless  it  permits  him  to  work,  and  to 
produce  fairly  In  the  marketplace. 

Enough  American  jobs  have  been  sac- 
rificed. It  is  time  that  we  take  action  to 
prevent  the  further  loss  of  jobs  and  the 
erosion  of  a  historic  American  Industry. 
Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  this  afternoon 
aoout  the  delay  in  trade  legislation.  No 
doubt  other  legislative  matters  are  im- 
portant, but  I  do  not  believe  that  trade 
legislation  should  be  assigned  so  low  a 
priority  that  it  will  become  doubtful  that 
we  can  act  on  It  this  year. 

Imports  continue  to  press  on  our  pro- 
duction and  to  place  many  of  our  Indus- 
tries In  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  official  trade  statis- 
tics do  not  tell  the  whole  story  by  any 
means— In  fact,  far  from  It.  Our  exports 
for  1970  are  shown  as  reaching  $42.7  bil- 
lion, not  including  defense  materials.  Im- 
ports are  shown  as  right  at  $40  billion. 
The  balance  would  be  a  surplus  in  ex- 
ports amoimtlng  to  $2.7  bllUon. 

If  we  take  Into  account  the  lower  prices 
prevailing  abroad  In  most  lines  of  goods 
we  are  safe  In  concluding  that  In  terms 
of  quantity  each  dollar  of  Imports  equals 
a  good  deal  more  than  each  dollar  of  ex- 
ports. For  example,  if  we  export  a  mil- 
lion dozen  shirts  valued  an  average,  say, 
of  $18  per  dozen  wholesale,  our  exports 
would  be  $18  million.  If  at  the  same  time 
we  should  Import  a  million  dozen  shirts, 
they  would  cost,  possibly,  $9  per  dozen, 
foreign  value,  or  $9  million  for  the  whole 
lot. 

It  would  then  appear  that  we  enjoyed 
an  export  surplus  of  $9  million  In  shirts, 
whereas  in  terms  of  quantity  we  had 
broken  even. 

If  we  translate  this  transaction  into 
man-hours  of  work  Involved  in  manu- 
facturing the  shirts  we  can  see  that  we 
have  imported  a  much  higher  number  of 
man-hours  of  work  than  we  have  ex- 
ported. In  the  same  example  given  here, 
which  is  used  as  an  illustration  only,  we 
would  have  to  Import  2  million  dozen 
shirts  In  order  to  have  an  even  trade  bal- 
ance in  terms  of  dollars.  The  workers  in 
our  textile  factories  would  then  suffer  a 
reduction  of  1  million  dozen  shirts  in 
their  production  schedule. 

What  kind  of  a  bargain  is  that?  I  may 
ask.  If  we  are  trying  to  Increase  employ- 
ment In  this  country  that  kind  of  a 
foreign  balance  will  not  help  us  very 
much. 


The  same  situation  exists  In  other 
products.  Steel  is  made  more  cheaply 
abroad  than  here.  The  same  goes  for 
footwear  and  electronic  goods,  such  as 
TV  and  radio  sets.  If  exports  and  im- 
ports are  evenly  balsmced  In  dollars,  we 
will  have  Imported  quite  substantially 
more  labor  than  we  exported.  The  man- 
hours  required  to  produce  the  exports 
vrill  fall  far  short  of  the  man-hours  de- 
voted to  producing  the  imports. 

Of  course.  If  we  have  a  deficit  in  our 
trade  balance  It  Is  worse  yet;  and  the  fact 
is  that  In  nearly  all  broad  commodity  or 
product  lines,  other  than  machinery,  air- 
craft, computers,  and  chemicals,  we  are 
in  a  deficit  position.  That  means  that  we 
are  importing  many  more  man-hours  of 
work  than  we  are  exporting.  This  Is  not 
good  for  our  employment  ouUook.  When 
we  keep  In  mind  that  each  year  we  have 
nearly  2  million  net   additions  to  our 
work  force,  we  can  appreciate  the  prob- 
lem caused  by  an  excess  of  imports  of 
man-hours  of  work  over  what  we  export. 
Where — in  what  industries — will  we  find 
jobs  for  these  recruits  to  our  work  force? 
There  Is  a  further  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  $42.7  billion  in  exports  In  1970  In- 
clude all  foreign  aid  shipments  as  well  as 
food  for  peace  exports.  It  also  includes 
our  shipments  of  farm  products,  such  as 
wheat  and  cotton  In  which  we  are  not 
competitive  on  the  world  markets  and 
which  we  would  find  it  hard  to  export  at 
all  without  subsidy.  This  simply  means 
that  our  costs  are  too  high  compared 
with  our  foreign  competitors.  Should  we 
leave  out  these  so-called  exports  our  total 
exports  would  be  reduced  to  close  to  $40 
billion,  which  is  the  level  of  our  1970 
Imports. 

On  top  of  that,  our  Imports  of  $40 
billion  represent  the  foreign  value  of  our 
Imports  and  not  what  they  actually  cost 
us,  Isdd  down  at  our  ports  of  entry  before 
duty  payment.  The  $40  bllhon  therefore 
represents  an  imdervaluation  of  what 
the  imports  actually  cost  us.  This  is 
estimated  at  an  average  of  10  percent, 
covering  ocean  freight,  marine  Insur- 
ance, and  so  forth.  If  10  percent  is  added 
to  our  Imports  the  $40  billion  rises  to  $44 
bilUon.  Compared  with  true  commercial 
exports,  as  distinguished  from  giveaways 
and  Mibsidized  exports,  of  $40  billion,  we 
come  up  with  a  deficit  in  our  1970  trade 
balance,  of  about  $4  billion  Instead  of  a 
surplus  of  $2.7  bllUon,  as  given  out  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  dif- 
ference In  the  two  bases  of  calculation  Is 
$6.7  billion. 

If  we  add  this  deficit  to  the  difference 
in  quantity  already  referred  to,  it  would 
not  be  an  extreme  to  say  that  in  terms 
of  man-hours,  we  may  import  50  per- 
cent as  much  again  as  we  export.  If 
therefore  we  try  to  face  up  to  our  trade 
deficit  by  the  device  of  Increasing  our 
exports  we  do  not  face  a  very  good  pros- 
pect. What  is  needed  is  a  control  of  im- 
ports so  that  our  industries  can  look 
ahead  with  confidence  rather  than  fear 
and  uncertainty. 

We  should  shape  our  trade  policy  ac- 
cordingly. I  hope  that  we  get  at  It  with- 
out further  delay. 
Mr,    ANDREWS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 


Speaker,  never  before  did  our  Nation's 
foreign  trade  poUcles  so  cry  out  for 
change — cry  out  for  some  good  old  fash- 
ioned backbone  In  standing  up  to  those 
nations  who  are  determined  to  build 
their  industrial  empires  on  the  rubble  of 
our  own. 

In  the  name  of  free  trade  and  some 
strange  kind  of  diplomacy,  our  Govern- 
ment is  looking  disaster  In  the  face  and 
doing  precious  llttie  to  avoid  It. 

What  gains,  material  or  otherwise,  can 
be  expected  from  a  poUcy  which  allows 
domestic  Industry  to  be  outpriced  and 
outproduced  by  a  foreign  ccwnpetitor  are 
simply  beyond  the  scope  of  my  imagina- 
tion. .  ^  . 
I  cannot  speak  authoriUtively  about 
the  effects  of  a  policy  of  unrestricted  Im- 
ports on  all  industries  in  this  Nation, 
but  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
crisis  such  a  policy  has  created  in  tb« 
Americsm  textile  industry. 

When  I  speak  of  textiles  in  my  own 
State  of  Alabama,  I  am  speaking  in 
terms  of  a  $200  million  annual  pavroii 
and  jobs  for  42,000  people. 

On  a  national  scale,  the  textile  indus- 
try employs  some  2.3  million  people  In 
49  of  our  50  States.  The  size  of  this  in- 
dustry is  significant  and  so  is  Its  role  In 
our  national  defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  called 
the  textile  industry  second  only  to  steel 
in  military  Importance.  The  textile  In- 
dustry alone,  including  both  fibers  and 
apparel,  suppUes  more  than  23,000  items 
for  our  defense  forces. 

Our  Government  has  repeatedly  drawn 
on  the  research  skills  smd  production  ex- 
pertise of  our  great  textile  Industry.  The 
research  that  the  Industry  has  done  has 
produced  new  fibers,  new  fabrics,  and 
new  techniques,  many  of  which  have 
both  military  and  civilian  application. 

For  example.  In  addition  to  the  devel- 
opment of  protective  devices  against 
enemy  weapons,  the  industry  has  pro- 
duced flame  resistant  clothing  and  made 
advances  against  mildew  and  rot,  thereby 
aiding  our  soldiers  and  our  people  in 
civilian  occupations  as  well. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  Is  a  vital  Industry. 
It  Is  equally  clear  that  this  Industry  Is 
threatened  today  because  Japan,  primar- 
ily, is  flooding  our  markets  with  her 
cheap  textile  articles,  made  by  labor  paid 
near  starvation  wages.  In  such  quantity 
that  her  products  are  entering  this  coim- 
try  at  an  all-time  annual  record  rate  of 
4.4  billion  square  yards. 

The  record  level  of  4.5  billion  square 
yards  was  reached  in  1970 — a  point  not 
to  be  forgotten  when  we  consider  the 
most  recent  proposal  by  the  Japanese. 

We  Import  $800  million  more  in  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  synthetic  fibers  than  we 
sell  abroad,  and  one-half  of  this  trade 
deficit  comes  from  Japan.  She  has  built 
up  a  trade  advantage  over  the  United 
States  of  $525  million. 

And  what  price  have  we  paid  for  this 
spectacular  rise  in  the  textile  fortunes 
of  Japan?  Well,  for  starters,  textile  and 
apparel  employment  in  this  coimtry  de- 
clined by  100,000  jobs  during  1970,  and 
more  than  50  textile  mills  have  closed  In 
the  last  18  months. 
Mr.  Speaker,  any  figures  that  I  or  any 
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representative  of  the  textile  induitry 
might  give  are  necessarily  temporfiry, 
because  we  can  oiily  speak  of  damage 
that  has  been  done.  The  important  thing 
tlmt  my  colleagues  must  realize  is  mat 
It  is  being  done  right  now.  and  eyery 
day  that  the  Japanese  drag  their  feet  in 
trade  talks  means  more  damage — the  loss 
of  more  jobs,  sales,  profits,  and  capital  in- 
vestment, i 

It  does  not  take  a  Ph.D.  in  econortiics 
to  ascertain  the  heart  of  the  problem 
where  the  threat  of  Japanese  imports  is 
concerned.  The  Japanese  textile  wofker 
makes  about  36  cents  an  hour,  while 
American  textile  worker  receives,  on 
average,  $1.99  per  hour. 

The  American  textile  industry  is 
quired  by  law  to  pay  the  minimum  Wage 
of  $1.60  per  hour,  while  the  Japanese 
not  only  have  no  minlmimi  wage  but  en- 
joy a  government  subsidy  for  their  lex- 
porting  efforts.  J 

We  obviously  cannot  force  the  Ja|pa- 
nese  Government  or  its  textile  indi^try 
to  raise  the  wages  of  its  workers,  and^we 
cannot  and  would  not  think  of  lowering 
the  wages  of  American  textile  workers. 

The  solution,  then,  cleau-ly  is  sime 
measure  of  restriction  on  the  amoun(;  by 
fiber  and  by  category  of  textile  imp<Jrts. 
Ideally,  the  establishment  of  imi 
quotas  on  a  voluntary  basis  wouU 
desirable. 

That  approach  to  solving  the  prol 
has  been  placed  before  the  Govemi 
of  Japan  for  more  than  2  years, 
she  has  refused  any  measure  of  *lf- 
regulation,  and  indeed,  has  stepped!  up 
her  textile  exporting  efforts  at  suchi  an 
accelerated  pace  that  in  1970,  this  ccjun- 
try  suffered  its  peak  year  in  textile  Im- 
ports. ' 

The  recent  proposal  offered  by  ithe 
Japanese  Textile  Federation  merely  Sub- 
stantiates that  their  government's  fail- 
ure to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment  basis  was  calcu- 
lated. 

These  Japanese  industriaJists  have  held 
up  progress  in  the  trade  talks  aU  along, 
so  it  should  not  have  come  as  a  comdlete 
surprise  that  their  offer  would  be  noticing 
more  than  a  sham. 

It  is  unacceptable  to  the  Presiden| 
Is  unacceptable  to  most  supporters 
the  textile  industry  in  Congress,  ai 
is  unacceptable  to  both  management 
labor  in  the  industry. 

The  Japanese  proposal  to  put  an  over- 
all limitation  on  textile  imports,  bui  no 
limitation  by  products  or  by  fiber, 
it  possible  for  them  to  shift  at  will 
imports  from  one  product  to  anol 
thereby   damaging   practically   all 
ments  of  the  textile  industry. 

As  a  reward  for  their  delaying  tadtics, 
the  Federation's  declaration  sets  the  base 
year  for  its  import  quotas  on  the  levil  ol 
Imports  from  Japan  in  the  12  months 
ending  March  31,  1971,  a  iperiod  of  |rec- 
ord-breaking  imports  from  that  couiitry. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  the  Tfade 
Act  of  1970,  which  passed  the  House  but 
died  In  the  other  body,  called  for  annual 
quotas,  baaed  on  the  amount  imported 
during  1967-89,  for  all  categories  of  tex- 
tile articles  and  footwear  articles  which 


may  be  imported  d\uing  each  calendar 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1970. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  any  agreement  reached 
between  a  few  Japanese  textile  tycoons 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  enforce. 

Such  an  agreement  made  at  a  level 
other  than  government  to  government 
would  quickly  t>lace  the  American  textile 
economy  at  the  mercy  of  private  textile 
empires  in  Japan. 

It  will  be  suggested,  no  doubt,  that  we 
should  give  the  proposal  a  chance  to 
work.  But  it  will  not  work,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait. 

As  Avondale  Mills  Board  Chairman 
J.  Craig  Smith  put  it: 

Giving  It  a  trial  Is  exactly  like  waiting  to 
see  what  a  fox  will  do  which  has  been  given 
access  to  the  hen  house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  stop  this  flood 
of  cheap  imports  before  we  have  no  do- 
mestic textile  industry  to  protect.  We 
must  impose  realistic  quotas.  And  by 
that,  I  mean  quotas  on  imports  by  fabric 
and  by  category,  and  based  on  the 
amount  imported  during  the  period,  1967 
through  1969. 

These  provisions  are  contained  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1971,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  urg:;  my  colleagues  to  support 
a  trade  policy  that  gives  consideration 
to  American  industry.  I  urge  Immediate 
passage  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  2.3  million-strong 
textile  industry  is  not  being  unreason- 
able, and  is  certainly  not  asking  the  im- 
possible. The  Japanese  Government,  for 
example,  has  entered  into  bilateral  tex- 
tile sigreements  with  11  other  nations. 
She  simply  refuses  to  do  so  with  the 
United  States. 

As  I  said  earlier,  let  us  have  some  of 
that  good  old-fashioned  backbone  and 
do  something  that  is  rarely  done  in  this 
Government's  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs— let  us  protect  our  own  interests. 

Mr.  BEVTIJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
largest  steel  plant  In  the  Southeastern 
United  States  is  located  in  my  district. 
It  is  Republic  Steel's  plant  at  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  This  plant  in  recent  years  has 
stopped  producing  steel  bars,  rods,  wire, 
and  wire  products  due  largely  to  the  high 
imports  of  these  products  Into  the 
Southeast. 

The  plant  has  continued  to  melt  more 
than  1  million  tons  of  steel  aimually 
by  concentrating  on  the  production  of 
steel  plates  and  sheets,  in  addition  to 
large  diameter  pipe.  The  market  for 
plates  and  sheets  in  the  Southeast  has 
shown  an  encouraging  growth.  However, 
foreign  imports  of  these  products  into 
this  area  have  Increased  sharply.  For 
example,  imports  of  hot  rolled  sheets 
grew  from  20,000  tons  in  1960  to  370.000 
tons  in  1969.  Imports  of  galvanl::ed 
sheets  climbed  from  17,000  tons  to 
229.000  tons  while  plate  Imports  grew 
from  115,000  tons  to  461,000  tons. 

From  these  figures  it  is  obvious  that 
foreign  producers  of  steel  are  f.nding  the 
Southeastern  United  States  a  favorite 
market,  and  are  taking  unto  themselves 
much  of  the  market  growth  which  would 
otherwise  be  avedlable  to  domestic  pro- 


ducers such  as  the  one  In  my  district. 
The  effect  of  these  soaring  imports  on 
future  steel  plant  growth  and  job  de- 
velopment in  Alabama  is  equally  obvious. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  the  very  real  and  pres- 
ent dsmger  we  face  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinuing huge  quantities  of  imports  of  for- 
eign-made textile  products. 

In  my  district,  not  only  do  we  have 
some  basic  textile  processing  plants,  but 
we  have  a  large  number  of  small  garment 
manufacturing  plants.  Many  of  these 
plants  employ  women  whose  work  outside 
the  home  supplements  the  earnings  of 
their  husbands  and  helps  their  families  to 
break  even  with  inflation  and  increasing 
costs  of  living. 

You  might  well  argue  that  these 
women  and  their  husbands  are  "consum- 
ers." They  buy  clothing  and  shoes  and 
groceries  and  automobiles  and  countless 
other  manufactured  products.  They  must 
count  their  pennies  and  shop  wisely. 

One  could  argue  that  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  be  able  to  buy  imported  prod- 
ucts at  a  cheaper  rate  than  domestic 
ones,  but  when  the  continued  importa- 
tion of  these  products  flnally  results  in 
the  loss  of  their  job,  who  has  benefited? 

We  do  not  have  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  now.  The  value  of  our  imports  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  our  exports  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  only  thing  we  are  ex- 
porting in  larger  quantites  than  we  did 
a  year  ago  Is  jobs. 

I  am  for  the  consumer.  I  am  a  con- 
sumer and  all  my  constituents  are  con- 
siuners.  But  when  the  consiuner  loses  his 
livelihood,  his  rate  of  consumption  drops 
sharply. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  we  can- 
not go  in  any  industry  in  continuing  to 
increase  imports  without  seriously  crip- 
pling or  flnally  destrosrlng  the  domestic 
industry.  In  textiles,  we  are  well  into  the 
crippled  stage  and  are  approaching  the 
complete  destruction  stage. 

We  must  get  action  and  action  beyond 
whatever  voluntary  restraint  Japan 
might  choose  to  give  us.  It  is  time  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  stood  up 
for  the  textile  industry  and  told  Japan 
and  other  coimtries  what  we  wUl  accept 
from  them. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  is 
the  second  most  important  footwear- 
producing  State  in  the  Nation.  The  im- 
pact of  imports  in  this  industry,  which 
began  in  the  middle  1950's,  has  contin- 
ued to  rise  until  it  reached  42  percent  of 
domestic  production  by  year-end  1970. 
Reports  of  the  flrst  quarter  of  1971  re- 
veal that  the  situation  has  become 
worse.  Imports  for  this  period  increased 
27  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

The  effect  which  concerns  me  most  is 
the  contribution  to  the  already  high  level 
of  unemployment  in  New  York  State. 
Over  the  past  8  years  some  8,000  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs  and  in  the  past  3 
years,  34  plants  in  New  York  State  have 
been  forced  to  close  their  doors.  Produc- 
tion of  footwear  has  dropped  over  23  mil- 
lion pairs  since  1962,  with  a  total  of 
3.300  workers  losing  their  jobs  for  every 
10  million  pairs  of  reduced  production. 
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These  employees  are  mostly  middle- 
aged  people  with  special  shoemaking 
skills.  Where  do  they  go?  For  what  can 
they  be  retrained?  In  many  cases,  they 
end  up  on  the  welfare  rolls  where  all  of 
us  indirectly  support  them. 

Why  are  imports  so  critical?  The  very 
simple  answer  lies  in  the  disgracefully 
low  labor  rates  in  various  European  and 
Far  Eastern  countries.  The  hourly  rates 
in  the  following  countries  are  illustra- 
tive: South  Korea,  $0.19;  Taiwan,  $0.29; 
and  Spain,  $0.65.  The  current  hourly  pay 
In  the  United  States  industry.  Including 


fringe  beneflts,  is  $3.  With  such  a  rate 
differential,  our  abiUty  to  compete  with 
imports  is  lost. 

New  York  State  is  also  the  leader  in 
terms  of  people  employed  in  the  textile- 
footwear-apparel  fields.  We  seek  appro- 
priate actions  to  preserve  a  fair  share  of 
this  market.  We  cannot  believe  the  only 
answer  is  to  continue  expwrtlng  our  Jobs. 

An  approach  to  this  problem  was  em- 
bodied in  legislation  similar  to  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970,  which  passed  the  House  in 
the  91st  Congress.  I,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
sponsored    this    program    contained   in 


House-passed  legislation  and  also  signed 
a  petition  to  the  President  urging  relief 
for  our  domestic  industry.  The  main 
thrust  of  this  legislation  does  not  exclude 
foreign  footwear,  but  seeks  to  restrict  its 
volume  to  a  fair  share  of  our  domestic 
market.  This  Congress  must  protect  oui 
economy  and  a  fair  deal  for  our  domestic 
footwear  industry  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  append  a  fact  sheet  which  describes 
the  devastating  decline  in  production 
and  employment  in  our  domestic  foot- 
wear industry,  while  imports  have 
soared. 


IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY-1971  FACT  SHEET 
1.  PRODUCTION  3.  PLANT  CLOSINGS 


|New  York  State  is  the  2d  most  important  footwear-producing  State  in 

America) 

Year                                                               Production  (pairs) 

Value 
o(  shipments 

1968         76,598,000 

$245, 008, 000 

1969    62,627,000 

206,  702, 000 

1970 66,675,000 

205, 799, 000 

[The  effect  of  imports  in  terms  of  factory  closings  has  been  devastating  in  New  York  State.  From 
1962  through  1970, 83  plants  have  closed  their  doors  with  no  end  in  sight  The  attrition  has  been 
particularly  severe  during  the  past  3  years  when  34  plants  were  forced  out  ol  businetsl 

4.  IMPORTS 

(1970  imports  of  leather-vinyl  footwear  equaled  235.584  000  pairs  reprMentin|  42  Pe^""'  o' "S. 
footwear  production.  In  January  and  February  1971.  there  were  56,013,300  pairs  imported 
representing  62.4  percent  of  U.S.  production  in  those  months! 


Note:  Ratio  of  New  York  State  production  to  U.S.  total  is  11.9  percent. 


Shoe  production 


Ymt 


Imports 


Exports       United  States      t4ew  York  State 


2.  EMPLOYMENT 

Footwear- 

nonrubber 

Total  leather  products 

Year 

Number 
of  employees 

Taxable  wages 

Number 
of  employees 

Taxable  wages 

1962 

1965 

1968 

1969 

19701 

22,566 
18,750 
16,812 
15,601 
14,500 

$83. 996, 000 
68.  764,  000 
80, 280,  000 
79, 888,  000 
75, 400,  000 

56,068 
51,268 
48,643 
44,823 
42,000 

»05,224,000 
191,236,000 
224, 068,  000 
218, 140,  000 
210,000.000 

1959                    22,277,000 

I960"  ■    26,617,000 

1961"  ■        36,668,000 

1962""        ..  63,019,000 

1963 II 62,820,000 

1964  ■  '"       —  .  75,372,000 

1965 ..II 87,632,000 

1966"" 96,135.000 

1%7"         .  129,134,000 

1968 .  175,438,000 

1969 rill....  195,673,000 

1970 235,584,000 

1975''""'               ....  468,400,000 


3,505,000 
3,  244, 000 
3,  035,  000 
2,867,000 
2  843,000 
2,836,000 
2.  491,  000 
2,737,000 
2,200,000 
2,  400,  000 
2,  300,  000 
2,154,000 
2,000,000 


637,  364,  000 
600,041,000 
592. 907,  000 
633, 238,  000 
604,  328,  000 
612,789,000 
626.212.000 
641,700.000 
600, 000,  000 
642, 427,  000 
576,961,000 
559,416,000 
518,  800,  000 


90, 200, 000 
81.238,000 
77,105.000 
83,641,000 
71,738,000 

75,  326,  000 
70.416,000 
74,101,000 
66.366,000 

76,  598, 000 
62, 627,  000 
66, 675, 000 
61,740,000 


'  Estimate. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  esteemed  colleagues  today 
regarding  the  impact  upon  the  U.S.  wage 
earner  of  massive  inflows  of  low-cost 
foreign  goods.  It  is  becoming  abundantly 
clear  that,  absent  any  positive  form  of 
relief  from  this  rising  tide  of  imports, 
the  ultimate  price  to  be  paid  by  this 
country  is  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.  jobs. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  assure  that  this  price  is  not  exacted. 

Coming  from  a  steel  district,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  drastic  implications  of  un- 
restricted foreign  participation  in  our 
steel  marketplace.  I  am  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  workers  in  the  steel 
mills  of  U.S.  Steel,  Republic  Steel,  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  which  are 
located  in  my  district. 

Let  us  examine  for  one  moment  the 
plight  of  just  one  segment  of  the  overall 
steel  family — that  of  the  specialty  steel 
industry  which  Includes  the  U.S.  pro- 
ducers of  stainless  steel — a  product  well 
known  to  us  all. 

During  1970,  foreign  producers  sup- 
plied no  less  than  21  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's total  demand  for  all  specialty  steel 
products.  This  aggregate  flgure  includes 
foreign  domination  of  22.5  percent  of  the 
U.S.  stainless  steel  market.  I  might  add 
that  in  1970  the  specialty  steel  market 
share  supplied  by  foreign  mills  repre- 
sented a  22-percent  increase  over  the 


>  Projected. 

market  share  the  offshore  mills  held  in 
1969. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  im- 
ports originate  in  the  same  countries 
which,  either  by  virtue  of  executive  flat 
or  other  contrivance,  effectively  preclude 
participation  by  our  steel  producers  in 
their  marketplace.  In  short,  to  these 
countries,  the  doctrine  concept  of  "free 
trade"  is  Interpreted  as  strictly  a  one- 
way street. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  how  many 
thousands  of  specialty  steel  workers  or 
how  many  thousands  of  potential  spe- 
cialty steel  jobs  have  been  displaced  or 
destroyed  by  this  onslaught  of  foreign 
steel.  It  is,  however,  apparent  to  every- 
one associated  with  the  specialty  steel 
industry,  be  they  an  elected  legislative 
representative  such  as  myself  or  a  steel 
worker  on  the  hot  strip  line  at  Youngs- 
town Sheet  k  Tube  Co.,  that  imports 
have  exacted  a  heavy  toll  in  terms  of 
steel  wage  earners. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  a  hard  look  be 
taken  at  our  present-day  foreign  trade 
iwlicy  which  allows  offshore  producers 
to  freely  appropriate  vast  shares  of  our 
U.S.  marketplace  to  the  extent  of  jeop- 
ardizing the  very  existence  of  certain 
basic  U.S.  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  voluntary  steel  im- 
port quota  agreements  should  be  ex- 
tended, improved,  and  strictly  enforced. 
If  efforts  to  limit  foreign  steel  imports 
into  the  United  States  by  means  of  a 


voluntary  agreement  fail.  Congress  will 
have  no  recourse  but  to  enact  legislative 
quotas  immediately. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  my 
congressional  district  is  the  manufacture 
of  bicycle  tires  and  tubes  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 
This  plant  employs  1,027  persons  and  is 
now  one  of  only  two  remaining  plants  in 
the  United  States  for  manufacturing  bike 
tires  and  tubes. 

In  1957,  5.4  percent  of  the  bicycle  tires 
sold  in  the  United  States  were  brought 
in  from  abroad,  and  by  1970  foreign  Ures 
accotmted  for  56.4  percent.  Innertube 
imports  have  followed  much  the  same 
E>attern.  If  this  disastroiis  trend  is  al- 
lowed to  continue,  soon  there  will  be  no 
more  bicycle  tubes  and  tires  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

Plainly,  we  are  exporting  our  jobs  to 
other  countries,  increasing  imemploy- 
ment  here,  and  dealing  fatal  blows  to 
American  production  and  manufactur- 
ing. 

A  major  change  must  be  brought  about 
and  soon,  if  this  and  many  other  indus- 
tries presently  plagued  by  imports  are 
to  survive.  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  ex- 
pedite legislation  designed  to  provide  the 
protection  so  sorely  needed  by  these  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point 
tables  showing  the  steady  expansion  of 
imports  for  bicycle  tires  and  tubes  from 
1957  through  1970. 
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Pefcenf 
Domestic    domestic 

m  ports 

Percent 
imports 

Total 
market 

Domestic 

Percent 
domestic 

Imports 

Percent 
importe 

Total 
market 

1957.... 

1958.... 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

8.799,839          94.6 
8, 569, 190           88. 4 
9,092.969           73.7 
8, 167,  824           68. 7 
9,  033, 813           75. 0 
9, 804, 615           67. 0 
10,163,681          64.4 

i. 

106.305 
22, 471 
45,037 
18,  570 
09,713 
139,735 
;08,802 

5.4 
U.6 
26.3 
31.3 
25.0 
33.0 
35.6 

9.306,144 
9,691,661 
12,  338, 006 
11,886.394 
12, 043,  526 
14, 644, 350 
15,772,483 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

11.622,274 
10,448,299 
10,  503,  575 
10, 424, 063 
10, 940, 425 
8,  278,  509 
7,876,663 

60.0 
55.2 
58.6 
55.7 
47.8 
43.9 
42.6 

7,748,639 

8,469,804 

7,415,629 

8,298,125 

11,932,520 

10,560,303 

10,611,994 

40.0 
44.7 
41.4 
44.3 
52.2 
56.1 
57.4 

19,370,913 
18,916,103 
17,919,204 
18.722,188 
22,873,045 
18,838,812 
18,488,657 

Note:  Imported  ti  res  ttiit  come  into  this  country  on  bicycles*  eexduded  from  the  above.                   Association  by  100  percent  of  the  domestic  producers.  It 
Sources :  Domestic  figures  are  shipments  of  bicycle  tires  as  r  iported  to  the  Rubber  Manufacturers     Department  of  Commerce. 

LOOSE  BIKE  TUBE  SHIPMENTS 

nport  figures  are  as  reported  by  the  U.S. 

Percent 
Domestic    domestic 

mports 

Percent 
imports 

Total 
market 

Domestic 

Percent 
domestic 

Imports 

Percent 
Imports 

Total 
market 

1957 

9  497,084            

1 

1964 

1965 

IW 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

12,784,331 
11,325,473 
11,960,647 
12,221,603 
13,181,282 
9, 946, 702 
9.910,581 

60.0 
55.3 
59.5 
57.5 
49.4 
44.5 
43.6 

8. 519. 724 
9, 165, 966 
8,158,105 
9,  020, 390 
13,527,255 
12,387,950 
12,843,763 

40.0 
44.7 
40.5 
42.5 
50.6 
55.5 
56.4 

21,304,055 

1958 

8  838  216 

20,491,439 

1959 

9  551  487 

20,118,752 

1960 

8  703  423 

21,241,993 

1961 

1962 

9,561,293 

10,205,795 

26, 708. 537 

22,334,652 

1963 

10,602,326 

22, 754, 344 

I  Not  available. 

Note:  Imported  tubes  that 

come  into  this  country  on 

biey 

Cles  tre  i 

ixcluded  from  the  above. 

Source :  Domestic  figures  are  shipments  of  bicycle  tubes  as  reported  to  the  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association  by  100  percent  of  the  domestic  producers.  Import  figures  are  as  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  9  yea^s 
since  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19^2 
was  passed.  It  was  a  very  unsatisfacto^ 
act.  Under  its  sway  imports  have  rls^n 
about  twice  as  fast  as  exports  and  th^ 
continue  upward.  Industries  that  were 
not  menaced  by  Imports  in  the  past  hafe 
come  under  heavy  pressure.         ^ 

In  the  past  decade  the  Kennedy  rouijd 
of  tariff  restrictions  was  negotiated,  tt 
provided  for  the  most  drastic  cut  yet  tn 
our  tariff,  and  it  has  not  yet  run  its  fijll 
course.  The  last  installment  of  the  cuts 
will  take  place  January  1,  1972.  Certaiii- 
ly  that  event  will  not  improve  our  tra(je 
position.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  opened  up  oir 
market  to  imports  willy-nilly,  as  if  ^e 
could  absorb  goods  from  all  over  the 
world  without  an  impact  on  our  own  10- 
dustries  and  agriculture.  It  has  turned 
out  quite  differently.  Imports  csm  ncrw 
come  in  more  easily  than  ever  before  be- 
cause our  tariff  is  down  some  80  percent 
from  its  highest  level,  and  today  avei-- 
ages  only  about  10  percent  on  the  foreign 
value  of  the  goods  we  import.  Beyond 
that  some  37  percent  of  our  imports  are 
on  the  free  list.  In  product  after  product 
Imports  have  started  coming  In,  at  flrjst 
In  modest  volume  only  to  rise  to  veh^ 
serious  and  injurious  levels  in  a  few  yeai^. 

Not  only  steel  and  textiles  and  foojt- 
wear  imports  have  done  this.  The  list  lis 
long:  Watches,  typewriters,  radios,  tele- 
vision, bicycles,  glass,  bicycle  tires,  haAd 
tools,  novelties,  toys,  musical  instrti- 
ments,  athletic  goods,  and  many  others, 
including  fnxits  and  vegetables  such  Cis 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  melons,  olives, 
citrus  products,  honey,  and  so  forth.  : 

Our  whole  Industrial  front  is  open  to 
assault,  and  there  is  little  in  the  way  lo 
stop  the  penetration  of  our  market.  Iih- 
ports  are  free  to  run  wild.  ! 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  those  of  you  w^io 
have  kept  up  with  our  trade  trends  thiat 
more  and  more  of  our  industries  durl|ig 
the  past  10  or  12  years  have  opened  pro- 
duction abroad.  Tills  was  natural  a|id 
continues  to  be  natural  because  of  the 


severe  competition  offered  from  abroad 
by  low  labor  costs. 

Natural  or  not.  the  trend  hurts  vs  at 
home  in  terms  of  employment.  As  more 
of  our  production  is  shifted  abroad  our 
employment  suffers.  Our  capital  employs 
foreign  workers  abroad  rather  than 
American  workers  at  home.  We  shrink 
oiir  export  markets  in  this  fashion;  pos- 
sibly not  immediately,  because  we  export 
more  machinery  to  equip  our  foreign 
plants,  but  inevitably  in  the  long  run. 
This  means  that  higher  exports  will  not 
offset  our  rising  imports. 

The  fact  is  that  even  today  we  import 
more  than  we  export  in  terms  of  com- 
petitive goods.  Some  $2V2  billion  of  our 
exports  are  shipped  not  because  we  are 
competitive  but  because  we  either  give 
the  goods  away  or  subsidize  their  exports 
heavily.  Also,  we  do  not,  in  striking  our 
trade  balance,  compute  our  imports  on 
what  they  actually  cost  us,  but  on  their 
foreign  invoice  value,  at  point  of  ex- 
portation. This  method  undervalues  our 
imports  by  $3  to  $4  billion. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  already  in  a 
serious  deficit  position  in  our  merchan- 
dise trade. 

We  need  not  go  down  that  road  any 
farther.  We  have  sdready  gone  too  far 
in  some  Instances.  What  we  need  now  is 
legislation  that  will  keep  our  market 
from  being  penetrated  ever  deeper  by  im- 
ports of  this  or  that  product,  particularly 
consumer  goods. 

We  caimot  wait  much  longer.  If  we  do, 
drastic  action  will  become  imperative. 
Therefore,  we  should  move  now  to  put 
reasonable  limits  on  the  imports  that  are 
threatening  the  very  existence  or  the 
futiu^  of  many  industries. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  represent  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee which  is  among  the  top  10  shoe 
manufacturing  States  in  the  country  and 
reflects  what  is  going  on  in  that  industry 
todsiy. 

The  industry,  as  we  all  know,  Is  suffer- 
ing at  the  expense  of  imports.  Imports, 
which  began  as  a  mere  4  percent  of  do- 


mestic production  in  1960,  have  contin- 
ued to  entrench  themselves  into  the 
U.S.  market  over  the  past  10 
years.  In  1969,  imports  represented  34 
percent  of  domestic  production  and  last 
year,  in  1970,  amounted  to  42  percent  of 
U.S.  production.  If  imports  are 
left  alone  to  increase  freely  in  the  next 
4  years,  we  will  see  in  1975  domestic  pro- 
duction down  to  around  500  million 
pairs  and  imports  up  to  more  than  500 
milUon  pairs.  An  alarming  projection,  to 
say  the  least,  when  you  consider  the  lost 
jobs  and  forsaken  job  opportunities. 

The  problem  has  been  festering  for 
more  than  10  years  and  clearly,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  correct  this  im- 
fair  situation.  A  realistic  trade  bill  is 
needed  immediately  if  the  U.S.  shoe  in- 
dustry is  to  survive.  To  be  more  exact  a 
realistic  quota  bill  such  as  last  year's 
Mills  bill  is  desperately  needed. 

Employment  in  the  industry  has 
droppied  by  more  than  8,000  workers 
since  1969.  Employment  in  Tennessee 
alone  shows  more  than  a  14 -percent  de- 
crease in  1970.  Production  in  Tennessee 
has  dropped  4  percent  since  1968.  Pro- 
duction of  footwear  for  the  entire  coim- 
try  has  dropped  drastically  since  1968 
when  642  million  pairs  of  shoes  were  pro- 
duced. In  1969  we  saw  a  10-percent  de- 
crease in  production  from  1968;  and 
1970  saw  a  3-percent  decrease  from  1969. 
At  the  same  time  imports  increased  12 
percent  in  1969  from  1968.  and  shows  a 
catastrophic  incresise  of  20  percent  in 
1970  from  1968  when  235  million  pairs 
were  dumped  onto  the  U.S.  market.  1  do 
not  say  "dumped"  in  a  legal  sense,  but  I 
must  admit  I  am  puzzled  as  to  how  aver- 
age costs  of  footwear  imported  last  vear 
could  be  as  low  as  $2.33  per  pair,  a  full 
$2.80  below  the  U.S.  factory  selling  price 
of  $5.13. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  this  country,  where 
hourly  wages  are  averaging  $3,  to  com- 
pete with  the  wages  in  foreign  countries 
like  Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Taiwan 
where  average  hourly  wages  Including 


fringe  benefits   amoimt  to   $1.30,   $.70, 
$.85,  and  $.29,  respectively. 

If  the  footwear  industry  is  to  continue 
as  a  viable  force  in  our  economy  offer- 


ing job  security  £ind  well-being  to  indi- 
viduals and  economic  stability  to  areas 
in  general,  we  must  act  now  to  slow  down 
the  impact  of  imports. 


I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  fact  sheet  on  the  footwear  trade  prob- 
lem of  my  State,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory: 


IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  THE  TENNESSEE  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY-1971  FACT  SHEET 


I.  PRODUCTION 
{Tennessee  is  the  6th  most  important  footwear-producing  State  in  Americal 


Year 


Production  (pairs)    Value  of  shipments 


3.  IMPORTS 

|ln  1970  imports  of  leather-vinyl  footwear  eoualed  235,584,000  pairs  representing  42  percent  of 
ui.  footwear  production.  In  January  and  February  1971,  there  wore  56,013.000  pairs  imported 
representing  62.4  percent  of  U.S.  production  in  those  months| 


1968            

40,857,000             $227,474,000 

19£9               

38. 432,  000              240. 434, 000 

1970       

39,211,000              241,947,000 

Note:  Ratio  of  Tennessee  production  to  U.S.  total  is  7.0  percent. 

2.  EMPLOYMENT 

Footwear— nonrubber 

Total  leather  products 

Number  of 
Yaar                           employees     Taxable  wages 

Number  of 

employees       Taxable  wages 

Shoe  production 


Year 


Imports 


1962.. 
1965.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970 '. 


13,182 
13,959 
14,  513 
14, 162 
13, 550 


$41,296,000 
47,  332,  000 
60. 948.  000 
66,  788,  000 
73, 200,  000 


15,718 
16, 740 
18, 267 
17,600 
16,800 


(49. 376.  000 
57,  096,  000 
76, 436,  OOO 
82,  012,  OOO 
87,999.000 


1959   22,277,000 

1960   26.617.000 

1961    36,668.000 

1962'"    63,019,000 

1963""  62,820,000 

1964'  ■      75,372,000 

1965''I".I.; 85,632.000 

1966         96,135,000 

1967'  ■ 129,134,000 

1968"     175.438,000 

1969            195,673,000 

1970"  235,584,000 

19751           468,400,000 


Exports 

UnitKl  SUtes 

TannessM 

3,  505,  000 

637,  364,  000 

28, 798.  000 

3,244,000 

600,  041,  000 

27,  558,  000 

3,  035,  000 

592, 907,  000 

30,819,000 

2,867,000 

633,238,000 

33,  518,  000 

2, 843,  000 

604,  328,  000 

33, 919,  000 

2, 836,  000 

612,  789,  000 

34, 705,  000 

2,  491.  000 

626,  212,  000 

37,  338.  000 

2,  737,  OOO 

641,700,000 

41.641.000 

2,200.000 

600,  000,  000 

39,  539,  000 

2,400,000 

642,  427,  000 

40. 857.  000 

2,  300,  000 

576, 961,  000 

38, 432. 000 

2,154,000 

559, 416,  000 

39,211.000 

2,000,000 

518,800,000 

36,315.000 

I  Projected. 


1  Estimate. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  Industries  in  our  home  districts 
reeling  from  the  Impact  of  imrestricted 
imports  into  this  country.  Very  little  has 
been  said  in  this  Congress  about  the  im- 
port situation  anticipating  action  on  a 
measure  similar  to  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  last  year.  Four  months  have 
passed  and  no  trade  legislation  has  been 
scheduled  for  consideration.  This  delay 
is  causing  great  concern.  We  appear  to 
be  at  a  standstill  on  the  legislative  front 
but  imports  keep  pouring  into  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

This  Nation  continues  to  be  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  the  face  of  im- 
ports. Year  after  year  imports  pene- 
trate various  segments  of  our  market 
deeper  and  deeper.  Without  appropriate 
legislation,  the  future  looks  very  bleak 
for  many  industries  and  jobs. 

Our  foreign  competitors  have  become 
highly  productive  vpith  the  use  of  mod- 
em machinery  while  their  wages  con- 
tinue to  lag  far  below  the  levels  prevail- 
ing in  this  coxmtry.  There  was  a  time  5 
to  10  years  ago  when  hope  was  voiced 
that  foreign  wages  would  catch  up  with 
American  wage  levels  or  at  least  come 
within  shouting  distance.  That  hope  has 
disappeared.  The  wage  disparity  remains 
enormous.  That  disparity,  combined  with 
high  productivity,  creates  a  competitive 
advantage  for  the  foreign  producer. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  systematically  concealed 
the  depth  of  our  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  the  world.  Slowly,  too  slowly, 
the  facts  of  our  competitive  weakness 
are  surfacing. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  we  are 
running  a  deficit  in  our  trade  rather 
than  a  surplus.  This  has  been  true  for 
several  years,  but  no  one  would  have 
known  had  he  referred  to  the  oflQcial 
trade  statistics  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

It  is  only  now  becoming  generally 
known  that  so  far  as  private  competi- 
tive trade  is  concerned,  this  country  has 
suffered  a  deficit  of  several  billion  dol- 


lars in  the  past  4  or  5  years.  This  fact 
is  hidden  by  the  device  of  Including  in 
our  export  figure,  shipments  made 
abroad  imder  foreign  aid,  food  for 
peace,  and/or  highly  subsidized  agricul- 
tural products  such  as  wheat  and  cotton 
in  which  we  could  not  compete  on  the 
world  market  without  subsidizing  the 
exports.  Also,  we  value  our  imports  on 
the  basis  of  their  foreign  invoice  value 
without  adding  ocean  freight  and  ma- 
rine insurance — "ci.f." 

On  the  latter  point,  this  imdervalua- 
tlon  amounts  to  an  average  of  about  10 
percent.  Therefore  we  end  up  with  a 
spurious  surplus  that  does  not  reflect  our 
weak  competitive  position.  In  1970,  the 
oflflcial  trade  surplus  is  given  as  about 
$2.7  billion — that  is,  imports  at  $40  bil- 
lion and  exports  at  $42.7  billion.  How- 
ever, if  one  looks  at  the  numbers  as  they 
exist  in  the  real  world,  one  discovers  a 
trade  deficit  of  about  $4  billion. 

In  order  to  show  the  reality  of  our 
trade  position  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
I  have  included  below  a  "reconstructed" 
chart  of  export  and  import  statistics. 
The  terms  "net  commercial  exports"  and 
"c.i.f.  imports"  are  not  new  to  the  debate 
on  trade,  however,  because  of  the  pic- 
ture they  show,  they  have  not  been  used 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  chart 
follows: 

TRADE  BALANCE  ON  C.I.F.  IMPORTS  AND  NET  COMMERCIAL 
EXPORTS 

|ln  millions] 


Net  com- 

mercial 

C.I.F. 

Trade 

exports 

imports 

balance 

Year: 

1965 

....       $25,236 

$23,411 

'$835 

1966 

26,888 

28, 178 

« 1,280 

1967 

28,405 

29,620 

M.115 

1968 

31,829 

36,400 

>4,571 

1969 

35,321 

39.614 

«4,293 

1970 

40,108 

43,941 

>3,833 

>  Surplus. 

>  Deficit. 


At  least  nine-tenths  of  the  industrial 
products  as  clsissified  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  are  incurring  trade  deficits, 
even  by  the  Department's  own  method 
of  casting  the  balance.  The  deficits  are 
not  confined  to  minor  products.  They 
engulf  some  of  our  leading  exports  such 
Ets  steel,  textiles,  apparel,  footwear,  pe- 
troleum, automobiles,  typewriters,  athlet- 
ic and  sporting  goods,  fishery  products, 
vegetables,  sewing  macliines,  watches, 
and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  products. 

The  only  bright  spot  to  be  found  in 
our  export  trade  is  in  the  shipment  of 
machinery.  Including  computers  and  air- 
craft and  chemicals.  But  all  is  not  well 
even  here.  In  1970,  these  items — com- 
bined— represented  50  percent  of  our 
total  exports  which,  in  one  sense,  clearly 
indicates  that  we  have  too  many  of  our 
eggs  in  one  or  two  baskets. 

In  spite  of  the  size  of  our  export  mar- 
ket for  these  products,  the  trend  over 
the  past  few  few  years  is  alarming.  Prom 
1960  to  1970,  exports  of  machinery — 
including  transport — and  chemicals  in- 
creased 147  percent  compared  with  an 
imix)rt  increase  of  454  percent.  The  trend 
held  in  the  second  half  of  that  decade, 
1965-1970;  exports  grew  by  73  percent 
while  imports  rose  230  percent.  Breaking 
it  down  still  fvuther,  the  picture  re- 
msuned  constant  in  the  1967-1970  period 
as  exports  rose  43  percent  while  imports 
IncreEised  87  percent.  Certainly,  while 
there  was  a  substantial  surplus  in  1970, 
it  is  clear  how  the  trend  has  been  rim- 
ning  and  that  is  not  very  reassuring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adverse  trade  trend 
is  not  a  "flash  in  the  pan."  It  has  been 
underway  for  at  least  a  decade  and  there 
Is  no  visible  sign  of  an  early  turn-about. 
In  fact,  the  factors  that  determine  our 
competitive  prowess  nearly  all  appear 
to  be  set  against  a  reversal  of  the  present 
trend. 

We  only  have  to  look  at  the  trend  of 
imports  In  the  nonrubber  footwear  In- 
dustry to  understand  what  can  happen 
to  any  other  industry  that  is  not  presently 
heavily  pressed  by  imports.  Imports  rose 
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from  26.6  million  pairs  in  1960  to  242  m  I- 
lion  pairs  in  1970 — that  is.  30  perce  it 
of  the  domestic  consimiption.  When  iri- 
ports  can  rise  so  rapidly  in  an  indusfy 
as  well  established  as  the  footwear  in- 
dustry, there  can  be  little  confiden;e 
that  imports  may  not  rise  with  equal 
rapidity  with  respect  to  other  producs 
In  the  case  of  steel,  this  country  changi  td 
from  a  net  exporter  to  a  net  importer  bf 
steel  in  1958.  Exports  then  declined 
while  imports  rose  to  a  level  several  tim  ;s 
as  heavy  as  exports.  By  1968,  about  ;4 
percent  of  our  steel  consumption  wis 
supplied  by  imports. 

Once  imports  have  gained  a  share  af 
the  market  in  excess  of  10  percent  their 
progress  seems  assured  while  the  da- 
mestlc  industry  stagnates  or  goes  bac:- 
ward  in  terms  of  employment.  The  te:c- 
tile  and  apparel  industries  offer  another 
example  of  a  reversal  of  trade  trend.  A 
few  years  ago  our  textile  and  appaiel 
exports  exceeds  imports.  In  1970  the  def- 
icit was  $1.6  billion.  The  take-over  )y 
imports  of  household  electronic  goo  Is 
such  as  radios,  television  sets,  tape  n- 
corders,  record  players,  et  cetera,  wis 
rapid.  The  same  experience,  with  varii- 
tions,  also  applies  to  typewriters,  a)  id 
sewing  machines.  Imports  are  also  mas- 
ing  rapid  inroads  in  glass,  machine  too  Is. 
Now  rubber  tires  are  feeling  the  pressure 
not  only  for  automobiles  but  especially 
bicycle  tires.  Over  half  of  the  bicy«le 
tires  are  now  imported  whereas  in  19^7, 
such  imports  were  only  5.4  percent  of  tie 
total  sold  in  this  coimtry.  In  1970,  56  per- 
cent of  these  tires  were  imported. 

This  country  is  highly  vulnerable  to 
import  competition;  should  we  seek  jto 
become  competitive  it  would  be  nec<s- 
sary,  in  the  absence  of  import  restric- 
tions, either  to  become  more  eflQcient  lor 
reduce  wages.  Since  the  latter  alterria- 
tive  is  a  practical  impossibility,  the  only 
recourse  would  be  greater  efficiency.  Tl^s 
inevitably  calls  for  heavy  labor  displa<Je- 
ment  by  more  productive  machinery. 
Should  we  seek  to  follow  this  course  we 
could  succeed  and  thereby  cancel  effofts 
to  achieve  fviU  employment,  or  we  coijld 
fail  because  the  necessary  technological 
advancements  were  not  at  hand.  In  Ei- 
ther case,  we  would  continue  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  imports  sis  these  would  natural- 
ly increase.  And  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
past,  as  those  imports  increase,  domestic 
employment  suffers.  I 

If  we  restricted  imports  to  existing  lev- 
els while  granting  successive  increases 
year  by  year  in  proportion  to  our  do- 
mestic market's  expansion,  we  need  not 
displace  our  workers.  At  the  same  tinie, 
imports  would  share  fairly  in  our  markfet. 
If  we  could  only  forget  the  free-ti-ade 
mania  that  has  led  to  the  competlti|ve 
over-exposure  to  imports,  o\u  industries 
could  look  to  the  future  with  confidence. 
With  realistic  ceilings  on  imports,  thqre 
is  no  need  for  domestic  industries  to  feiar 
total  displsw;ement  of  their  workers  and 
their  products  from  the  American 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  now  to  stem 
the  flow  of  employment-displacing  im- 
ports before  the  situation  worsens.  Ttie 
vehicle  is  at  hand — HJl.  20 — introduced 
on  the  first  day  of  the  92d  Congress  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  ahd 
Means  Committee.  This  bill  should  be 


brought  to  the  floor  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  future  of  hundreds 
of  domestic  industries  and  the  jobs  of 
thousands  of  American  workingmen 
hmge  on  early,  favorable  action  which  I 
am  sure  the  measure  will  receive  from 
the  full  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  for 
years  been  opposed  to  further  tariff  re- 
ductions. I  felt  that  the  effects  of  the 
drastic  reductions  made  in  the  past  35 
years  had  not  yet  been  fully  felt  by  our 
economy.  I  thought  the  time  would  come 
when  the  adverse  effects  would  be  felt 
and  felt  keenly. 

Time  has  borne  out  the  correctness  of 
this  view.  During  the  past  several  years 
imports  have  come  into  their  own.  Once 
the  other  industrial  nations  recovered 
from  the  devastations  of  war  and  rebuilt 
their  industrial  plant,  vastly  upgraded 
with  modern  machinery  and  equipment 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  where 
the  competitive  advantage  lay. 

What  these  countries  had  done,  Japan, 
West  Germany,  joined  by  Italy,  was  to 
build  according  to  the  American  system, 
which  is  to  say,  instituting  mass  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  With  modem  ma- 
chinery, much  of  it  obtained  from  us 
under  foreign  aid,  their  productivity  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  in  some  instances  catch- 
ing up  with  us,  or  coming  very  close  to 
our  level. 

This  great  spurt  in  productivity,  mov- 
ing much  faster  than  the  upward  level 
of  their  wages,  naturally  improved  their 
competitive  position  In  their  trade  with 
us.  For  a  time  their  wages  went  up  faster 
than  wages  in  this  country,  but  In  the 
past  2  or  3  years  our  wage  levels 
went  up  very  rapidly  and  left  us  with  a 
cost  gap  that  has  not  been  narrowed, 
much  less  closed. 

The  other  industrial  countries  really 
only  copied  our  system  in  part,  not  all 
the  way.  They  recognized  the  great  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  mass  production, 
but  did  not  follow  through  to  mass  con- 
sumption, which  rests  on  wages  high 
enough  to  buy  the  mass-produced  goods. 

For  this  reason  they  have  a  great  need 
for  export  markets  to  take  their  surplus 
production  off  their  hands.  The  United 
States  offers  a  very  attractive  market. 
Our  high  costs  and  low  tariff  make  pene- 
tration of  our  market  easy.  At  the  same 
time  our  exports  do  not  fare  well  at  all. 
With  few  exceptions  we  are  in  a  deficit  in 
our  export-import  account. 

Our  machinery  exports  have  thrived 
but  mostly  because  of  our  greatly  ex- 
panded foreign  investments.  When  our 
Arms  build  branch  plants  abroad  they 
install  American  machinery.  Hence  our 
lively  export  trade  in  machinery.  Yet  im- 
ports of  machinery  have  been  coming 
up  very  fast.  Since  1960  our  machinery 
imports  have  grown  twice  as  rapidly  sis 
exports.  In  a  few  years'  time,  if  the  trend 
continues,  we  will  lose  our  export  sur- 
plus. 

The  situation  is  very  serious  already; 
but  the  outlook,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  worse. 
The  competitive  margin  is  against  us 
and  there  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  that 
would  Indicate  a  reversal.  Our  produc- 
tion within  foreign  countries  will  have 
the  eventual  effect  of  shrinking  foreign 
markets  for  our  exports  since  we  will  be 
selling  those  markets  more  and  more 


from  within  rather  than  by  exporting 
from  this  country.  Therefore  the  outlook 
for  our  trade,  to  repeat,  is  not  bright. 

That  is  why  we  need  trade  legislation 
now.  This  House  passed  a  bill  last  year. 
It  has  been  introduced  again.  In  fact  it 
was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  new  Congress;  but  the  bill 
seems  to  be  stuck  there.  I  hope  and 
strongly  urge  that  it  be  brought  to  the 
floor  for  early  action.  The  trade  situation 
does  not  justify  any  further  delay. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  jobs  have  to  be  lost  before  the 
Congress  puts  some  limits  on  imports? 
How  many  businesses  have  to  close 
down?  How  many  workers  have  to  be  on 
the  welfare  rolls  ? 

Last  year  33  textile  mills  closed  in  New 
England.  Rhode  Island  alone  lost  2,100 
jobs.  Imports  are  the  No.  1  problem. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  done  fast, 
to  reverse  this  trend. 

The  promise  of  negotiations  has  been 
used  too  often  to  stall  off  the  firm  course 
of  action  which  this  Government  must 
take  to  set  reasonable  restrictions.  Mean- 
while our  industry  declines  and  jobs  go 
down  the  drain. 

Why  should  this  House  hesitate  to  act 
immediately  on  import  legislation?  We 
had  the  sense  to  do  so  last  year.  The 
situation  today  is  worse,  not  better.  In 
January  of  this  year  imports  of  msm- 
made  fiber  textiles  and  garments  were  up 
67  percent  over  January  a  year  ago.  The 
Congress  must  legislate  some  effective 
limits  now,  before  more  of  our  mills 
stand  empty. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Include 
in  the  Record  an  excellent  article  by 
Joseph  L.  Goodrich  in  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal  of  April  4.  It  tells  the 
story  of  how  8,300  textile  jobs  were  lost 
in  New  England  last  year,  and  it  explains 
why  the  Japanese  industry  plan  is  un- 
satisfactory. The  article  follows: 

Region's  Textux  Inbustrt  Decltni 
Accelerates 

( By  Joseph  L.  Goodrich ) 

The  long  term  decline  of  New  England's 
textile  Industry  accelerated  last  year  under 
pressure  from  an  unusual  combination  of 
adverse  forces  which  so  far  this  year  continue 
unabated. 

Textile  mills  In  the  six-state  region,  many 
of  which  are  woven  goods  producers,  are 
being  pressed  on  all  sides. 

They  face  almost  overwhelming  competi- 
tion from  foreign-made  goods.  They  have 
been  victims  of  a  fashion  swing  to  double- 
knitted  fabrics.  And  their  markets  have  been 
depressed  by  the  recession. 

For  much  of  last  year  the  high  cost  and 
scarcity  of  money  placed  a  burden  on  mills 
which,  for  some,  proved  to  be  the  last  straw. 
Pressure  from  this  source  appears  to  have 
eased  somewhat  this  year,  however,  with  the 
Increase  in  the  money  supply  and  the  de- 
cline In  Interest  rates. 

8,300  JOBS  LOST 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  a  shrinkage  of 
8,300  jobs  in  the  New  England  textile  work 
force  last  year,  based  on  the  monthly  aver- 
age job  total. 

Massachusetts  suffered  the  largest  decline, 
losing  3,300  textile  Jobs.  Rhode  Island  was 
next  with  2,100  workers. 

The  Northern  Textile  Association  reports 
that  33  textile  mills  were  closed  In  New 
England  last  year.  Of  that  number,  14  were 
In  Massachusetts,  nine  In  New  Hampshire 
and  six  In  Rhode  Island.  The  33  mills  repre- 
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sent  about  6,200  Jobs  or  74.7  per  cent  of  New 
England's  textile  Job  loes  last  year. 

Textile  Industry  attrition  hasn't  been  con- 
fined to  New  England.  There  has  been  a  rash 
of  mill  closings  In  the  South.  During  1970, 
the  U.S.  Labor  D«q?artment  reported  that 
24,000  textile  Jobs  were  lost  In  the  South- 
eastern area  which  Includes  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 

At  the  year  end,  Rhode  Island  was  still 
the  second  largest  textile  employer  In  the 
New  England  states,  ranking  below  Massa- 
chusetts In  terms  of  textile  workers,  but  the 
region's  smallest  state  Is  first  In  the  propor- 
tion of  Its  total  manufacturing  work  force 
employed  In  textUea. 

IS. 2     PERCENT    DT    TEXTILES 

At  the  end  of  last  year.  Rhode  Island 
counted  16.2  per  cent  of  Its  total  manufac- 
tiirlng  workers  employed  In  textiles.  That 
compares  with  4.7  per  cent  for  Massachu- 
setts 9.9  per  cent  for  Maine;  8.5  per  cent  for 
New  Hampshire,  and  three  per  cent  for 
Connecticut. 

Thait  means  Rhode  Island  continues  to 
have  a  big  stake  In  the  textile  Industry's 
future.  It  also  means  that  Rhode  Island 
could  very  well  see  Its  present  serious  unem- 
ployment situation  aggravated  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  to  correct  or  neutralize  some 
of  the  adverse  forces  now  at  work. 

The  Nixon  administration  already  has  Ini- 
tiated a  program  designed  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  and  there  has  recently  been  consid- 
erable furore  but  no  jKJsltlve  action  to  bring 
about  some  reasonable  control  over  the  tex- 
tile Import  problem.  There  Is  little  that  can 
be  done  to  offset  the  effects  of  a  switch  in 
fashion.  And  the  swing  to  double-knits  has 
been  devastating  to  the  weavers. 

The  demand  for  double-knit  fabrics  has 
been  spectacular.  The  big  textile  manufac- 
turers can't  buy  the  knitting  machines  fast 
enough.  The  fabric  caught  on  quickly  In 
women's  wear,  and  this  year  Is  making  in- 
roads In  men's  wear,  capturing  a  sizable 
chunk  of  the  fabric  market  that  normally  Is 
supplied  by  woven  clo>th. 

KABT    CARE    FABRIC 

A  double-knlt  Is  a  fabric  knitted  with  a 
double  stitch,  giving  It  a  double  thickness. 
Most  double- knits  are  made  with  textured 
jwlyester  yarn,  giving  them  stretch  charac- 
teristics that  Impart  wearing  comfort  to  a 
double-knlt  garment  plus  all  of  the  easy  care 
qualities  of  polyester. 

The  double-knits  are  already  strong  in 
women's  wear,  and  this  year  are  in  increas- 
ing demand  for  men's  slacks  and  qx>rt  Jack- 
ets. Down  the  road  are  warp  knits  for  men's 
suiting  and  ooetings.  A  warp  knit  is  a  flat- 
ter, tighter  knit  more  applicable  for  suit 
cloth. 

This  switch  to  knits  has  reduced  the  de- 
mand for  a  wide  range  of  woven  worsted 
blends  and  synthetic  fabrics  made  by  mills 
In  Rhode  Island,  the  rest  of  New  England 
and  the  South. 

It  has  been  a  particular  hardship  to  a 
number  of  wool  fabric  mills  in  New  England 
which  had  managed  to  survive  the  contrac- 
tion in  the  wool  textUe  Industry  over  the  last 
five  years  by  switching  to  cloth  woven  of 
three-run  acrylic  yarn  and  other  fabric  con- 
structions adaptable  to  their  looms. 

The  Northern  Textile  Association  compila- 
tion of  textUe  mill  closings  shows  that  nine 
New  England  wool  fabric  weaving  mills  have 
closed  their  doors  In  the  period  between 
Jan.  1,  last  year  and  the  present. 

High  cost  and  scarce  money  last  year  and 
high  overhead  costs  in  the  face  of  depressed 
prices  contributed  to  these  closings  as  did 
wool  textile  Imports  in  a  declining  wool  fabric 
market.  For  some  mills,  the  fashion  shift 
away  from   wovens  wbls  the  coup  de  grace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shift  to  knits  has 
been  a  boon  to  some  segments  of  New  Eng- 
land's textile  Industry.  Cranston  Print  Works 


Is  building  a  substantial  addition  to  its 
Cranston  screen  printing  plant,  already  a 
major  printer  of  cotton  and  synthetic  single- 
knit  fabrics.  Newport  Chemical  Industries 
will  build  a  new  plant  in  Fall  River  to  dye 
and  finish  double-knits. 

SHIFTS   EMPHASIS 

There  are  also  knitting  mills  In  the  region 
which  have  been  caught  up  In  the  knit- 
wear boon.  Genesco's  Lebanon  Knitting  MUl 
Inc.  in  Pawtucket  has  shifted  the  major 
emphasis  of  its  production  from  wool  Jersey 
to  polyester  knits.  It  is  now  in  the  process 
of  raduclng  its  yarn  spinning  operations  in 
favor  of  expansion  In  knitting  and  dyeing. 

Wool  system  yarn  spinners  are  hurting. 
The  shift  of  men's  fashion  away  from 
casual  sweater  apparel  about  two  years  ago 
coupled  with  the  high  level  of  Imported 
sweaters  resulted  In  the  closing  of  two  wor- 
sted wool  yarn  spinners  In  Rhode  Island  In 
1969.  Six  others  have  folded  in  New  England 
In  the  last  15  months,  including  two  in 
Rhode  Island. 

From  the  start  of  1969  to  the  present,  the 
Northern  Textile  Association  counts  45  tex- 
tile miUn  closing  in  the  New  England  region 
for  a  loss  of  9.961   Jobs. 

Of  that  total,  nine  closings  were  synthetic 
textile  weaving  mills,  most  of  which  took 
place  in  1970.  As  late  as  1969,  synthetic  tex- 
tile weaving  mills  in  Rhode  Island  were  ag- 
gressively skUled  labor  to  flU  out  shifts.  Dur- 
ing last  year  most  of  these  mills  experienced 
sharp  declines  In  profits  or  losses  as  a  rela- 
tively long  period  of  prosperity  abruptly 
came  to  an  end. 

IMPORTS    "ONLY    PROBLEM" 

The  switch  to  double-knits  has  made  a 
dent  in  the  woven  synthetic  fabric  market, 
but  one  Pawtucket  synthetic  fabric  weaver 
said  last  week  that  while  knlt«  are  causing 
a  problem,  "It  Is  not  our  biggest  problem. 
Knits  will  taper  off  when  they  find  their 
level.  Imports  are  our  only  problem." 

Most  manufacturers  of  cloth  of  man-made 
fiber  agree  that  compwtltlon  from  Imported 
goods  Is  their  number  one  problem.  Figures 
compiled  by  the  Northern  Textile  Association 
show  that  synthetic  textile  weavers  have 
every  reason  to  feel  that  way. 

Despite  the  recession  last  year.  Imports  of 
man-made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  Jumped 
64  per  cent  to  2.75  billion  square  yards  equiv- 
alent, from  1.78  blUlon  In  1969,  for  a  record. 

Broken  down,  these  synthetic  textile  Im- 
ports Included  1.1  billion  square  yards  equiv- 
alent In  apparel,  up  24  per  cent  from  916 
mllUon  in  1969;  1  blUlon  s.y.e.  in  yarn,  up 
161  per  cent  from  386  mllUon  In  1969;  607 
mlUlon  s.y.e.  In  fabric,  up  29  per  cent  from 
392  mllUon  in  the  prior  year,  and  105  million 
s.y.e.  in  miscellaneous  synthetic  textile  prod- 
ucts, up  8  per  cent  from  a  year  ago. 

The  2.75  billion  s.y.e.  In  total  synthetic 
textUe  and  apparel  Imports  represented  more 
than  half  of  the  4.45  billion  s.y.e.  in  textile 
and  apparel  Imports  by  this  country  last 
year.  Their  rise  continued  while  cotton  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Imports  declined  seven  per 
cent  to  1.5  billion  s.y.e.  and  wool  textile  and 
apparel  Unports  fell  off  by  12  per  cent  to  168 
million  s.y.e. 

NO  LET  TIP 

There  was  no  let  up  in  import  competition 
for  synthetic  textile  mills  in  January.  The 
XI.S.  Commerce  Department  reported  that 
man-made  fiber  textiles  and  garments 
reached  314  mlUlon  s.y.e.  for  a  new  record 
for  that  month  and  up  67  per  cent  from 
January,  1970,  and  22  per  cent  from  Decem- 
ber. 

This  was  the  setting  on  March  8  when  the 
Japan  Textile  Federation,  central  organiza- 
tion of  Japanese  textile  manufacturers, 
announced  Its  plan  for  limiting  its  exports  of 
cotton,  man-made  fiber  and  wool  textiles  to 
the  United  States. 

The  significance  of  such  a  concession,  if  it 
can  be  called  a  concession — and  the  U.S.  tex- 


tile IndiJBtry  argues  that  It  Is  not — is  in  the 
fact  that  Japan  is  the  major  exporter  of  tex- 
tUes  to  this  country. 

Last  year  J^>an  accounted  ioi  1.15  billion 
s.y.e.  or  26.9  per  cent  of  the  4.45  blUlon  s.y,e. 
in  textUe  exports  to  this  country. 

Its  share  of  the  U.S.  market  is  almost  twice 
that  of  West  Germany  which  last  year  be- 
came the  second  ranking  textUe  exporter  to 
the  U.S.  by  running  Its  textUe  exports  up  142 
per  cent  to  616  million  s.y.e. 

INDtrSTRT   SORE   SPOT 

What  has  been  a  sore  spot  for  the  domestic 
Industry  has  been  the  Japanese  tendency 
historlcaUy  to  concentrate  their  exports  In 
one  sector  of  the  U.S.  textile  market  and 
then  another,  focusing  on  a  target  lone 
enough  to  all  but  overwhelm  domestic  com- 
petition with  their  lower  priced,  good  quality 
yarn  and  cloth  before  taking  aim  at  another 
sector. 

Since  last  December,  negotiations  had  been 
In  process  between  the  Japanese  and  U.S. 
governments  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a  vol- 
untary arrangement  for  limitation  on  Japa- 
nese textile  exports  to  this  country. 

Japan  had  consented  to  negotiations  wher 
it  appeared  that  textile  quota  legislation, 
which  had  the  blessing  of  Rep.  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  might  be  passed  by 
Congress. 

Negotiations  made  little  progress,  particu- 
larly after  the  initial  quota  legislation  threat 
evaporated  In  the  closing  days  of  the  con- 
gressional session  last  year.  But,  with  Con- 
gressman ivlUls'  blessing,  the  quota  legisla- 
tion was  reintroduced  in  the  House  this  year 

WELCOMED  BY   MILLS 

Then  the  Japan  Textile  Federation  made 
its  textile  exp>ort  limitations  announcement. 
Congressman  Mills  responded  to  It  with  an 
limnedlate  welcome  and  declared  that  if 
other  foreign  textile  makers  foUow  the  lead 
of  the  Japanese  Industry  there  would  be  no 
need  for  U.S.  textUe  quota  legislation.  Mr 
Mills,  who  is  being  boomed  In  his  home  state 
as  the  Democratic  Presidential  nominee,  is 
reported  to  have  been  consulted  by  the 
Japanese  Textile  Federation  prior  to  the 
limitations  announcement. 

The  Japanese  textUe  industry  declaration 
made  It  clear  that  on  the  basis  of  its  limita- 
tion plan  there  is  no  need  to  continue  the 
formal  negotiations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Japanese  governments  for  voluntary  quota 
legislation.  The  Japanese  government  took 
the  same  position  with  President  Nixon's 
textile  quota  negotiator,  Peter  Flanlgan, 
bringing  negotiations  to  an  end. 

But  the  reaction  of  President  Nixon  and 
the  U.S.  textUe  Industry  was  swift.  Mr.  Nixon 
summarily  rejected  the  unUateral  Japanese 
Industry  plan  as  an  acceptable  solution  and 
threw  the  full  support  of  his  office  behind 
textile  quota  legislation^  in  Congress. 

The  U.S.  textUe  industry,  through  Its  larg- 
est trade  organization,  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturing  Institute,  and  the  Northern 
Textile  Association  and  other  groups  im- 
mediately endorsed  the  President's  stand. 
The  group  condemned  the  Japanese  plan 
as  "the  wrong  approach"  and  said  the  Jap- 
anese "have  no  Interest  In  agreeing  to  a  fair 
and  reasonable  negotiated  settlement  with- 
out legislation." 

The  Japanese  unUateral  exp>ort  plan  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  export  limitations  pro- 
posed by  the  U.S.  negotiator.  These  would  set 
specific  import  ceUlngs  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  textUe  categories,  covering  about  half 
of  Japan's  tertUe  exports  to  this  country. 

The  ceUlngs  would  be  based  on  UJ8.  Im- 
ports of  Japanese  textUes  for  the  year  1969 
plus  a  growth  factor.  Shifting  of  these  Im- 
ports among  the  categories  would  be  permit- 
ted in  order  to  reflect  changing  U.S.  market 
conditions,  but  would  be  subject  to  limita- 
tions to  avoid  excessive  concentrations  in 
any  of  the  sensitive  categories. 
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These    conditions    are    regarded    as    abso- 
lutely essential  by  the  U.S.  textUe  Industry 

The  Ja^janese  Industry  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  provide  no  limitations  by  cate- 
gories. It  proposes  an  overall  limitation  on 
cotton,  synthetic  and  wool  textiles,  but  ex- 
cludes yarn  which  is  a  sizable  Japanese  ex 
port  to  this  country.  It  contains  nothing  to 
prevent  Japan  from  shifting  large  concen- 
tratlona  of  textUe  export*  from  one  categorj 
to  another. 

HICHZST  BASC 

In  addition,  the  base  period  selected  for 
the  plan  Is  the  12  month  period  ending  three 
months  before  the  unilateral  restraint  pro-* 
gram  becomes  effective.  Hence,  If  it  becomes 
effective  three  months  hence,  the  base  period 
would  be  the  13  months  ending  March  81,  a 


NEW  ENGLAND  JTEXTILE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  RATIO  TO  TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  JOBS.  1968-1970 

(Monthly  avtrigt  basis| 


Tola  manu- 
lactur  ng  jobs 


New  England 1. 

Massachujetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 


'50, 


800 
000 
,000 
200 
400 
92,200 
41.000 


141 
4  48. 

]19. 
109, 


Totals  tor  States  and  New  England  may  not  correspond  du  I  to  rounding. 


TEXTILE  JOB  LOSSES,  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES.  1968-71 
(BASED  ON  MONTHLY  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  EACt 
YEAR) 


1970 


1969 


1968 


Three 

yea 

totals 


New  England 8,300  4,500 

Massachusetts....  3.300  2.200 

Connecticut SOO  100 

Rhode  Island 2.100  1,300 

Maine 1.000  600 

New  Hampshire..  1.000  300 

Vermont 50  30 


700 
700 
MOO 
200 
100 


13,50 
6,20( 
60 
3,60 
1,70 
1,30 
71 


time  when  Japanese  textile  exports  to  this 
country  have  been  at  a  historic  high. 

The  Japanese  propose  that  their  quota  for 
the  first  12  months  be  the  export  total  for 
the  base  period  plus  five  per  cent.  For  the 
second  12  months,  the  overall  quota  would 
be  six  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous 
period,  and  In  the  final  12  months,  the  quota 
wotild  be  six  per  cent  higher  than  the  second 
period.  The  voluntary  restraint  would  last  for 
36  months. 

Furthermore,  the  start  of  the  plan  la  condi- 
tioned on  the  acceptance  by  other  textile 
exporting  nations  of  similar  restrictions  on 
their  exports  to  the  United  States.  The 
Japanese  have  Indicated  they  are  princi- 
pally concerned  about  exports  from  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  and  that 
European  nations  could  be  Included  later. 


Negotiating  such  agreements  with  the 
other  textUe  countries  would  Impose  a  con- 
siderable burden  on  the  US.  South  Korea,  for 
example.  Is  reported  by  the  Dally  News 
Record,  a  textile  trade  dally  newspaper,  as 
planning  to  seek  a  formxila  that  would  Incor- 
porate a  40  per  cent  annual  growth  factor 
In  Its  textile  exports  to  the  U.S. 

Along  with  his  rejection  of  the  Japanese 
Industry  plan,  President  Nixon  ordered  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  monitor  Japanese 
synthetic  and  wool  textile  Imports  and  ana- 
lyze the  results  In  terms  of  the  differences 
from  what  the  results  would  be  under  the 
Import  limitations  proposed  by  the  U.S.  In 
recent  negotiations  with  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  Indicated  he  would  give 
"fullest  consideration"  to  other  alternative 
solutions  to  the  textile  problem. 
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81,700 
30.000 
13,300 
19.300 
10,800 
7.800 
550 


5.6 
4.7 
3.0 
16.2 
9.9 
8.5 
1.3 


1,530,700 
675,900 
470.500 
127,100 
115,900 
97.900 
43.400 


90,000 
33.300 
13,900 
21,400 
11.800 
8,800 
600 


5.9 
4.9 
3.0 
16.8 
10.2 
9.0 
1.4 


1,555,900 
690.400 
475,900 
126,400 
118,000 
99,600 
43.800 


94.500 
35.500 
14,000 
22,700 
12,400 
9,100 
630 


2.9 

18.0 

10.5 

9.1 

1.4 


<  Totals  for  States  and  New  England  will  not  correspond  be 
cause  of  rounding. 
>Gain. 
•  Unchanged. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  mos 
timely  discussion  and  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  considering  th« 
foreign  trade  policy  of  the  United  States, 
Those  of  us  interested  in  the  problem  o| 
cheap,  low-wage  textile  imports  have  fo» 
years  pointed  to  the  fact  that  we  need  to 
reexamine  our  entire  approach  in  thi 
area  of  foreign  trade.  More  and  morei 
Mr.  Speaker,  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy are  coming  to  the  same  realization. 
We  believe  we  must  soon  have  a  complete 
rethinking  of  our  foreign  trade  policy.    \ 

And  it  will  not  come  a  moment  to^ 
soon.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  employees  of 
our  great  textile  industry  and  for  th^ 
other  business  and  professional  people  sO 
heavily  dependent  in  our  area  on  the 
textile  payroll.  It  should  have  long  sincf 
been  apparent  to  everyone,  Mr.  Speaker; 
that  the  highly  competitive  U.S.  textllf 
industry  cannot  survive  against  foreigii 
competition  that  utilizes  the  most  modt 
em  of  capital  equipment  and  the  cheap* 
est  labor.  A  substantial  source  of  thesf 
low-wage  imports  is  Japan,  which  is  no^ 
the  worlds  second  or  third  most  vigorous 
economy,  and  a  country  where  govern* 
ment  and  industry  work  hand  in  glov» 


In  penetrating  and  dominating  foreign 
markets.  Due  to  economic,  historical,  and 
cultural  reasons,  the  Japanese  simply  do 
not  play  by  the  same  rules  as  this  Nation 
does  in  its  foreign  trade.  While  we  may 
respect  their  economic  power,  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  preside  over  the  export 
of  American  Jobs  and  American  indus- 
tries which  would  result  from  continua- 
tion of  current  trade  practices. 

This  is  a  complex  area  with  no  eas5 
solutions.  But  one  eminently  fair  and 
equitable  approeich  is  represented  by 
the  Trade  Act  of  1971,  the  same  leg- 
islation which  passed  the  House  in  No- 
vember 1970.  This  legislation  actually 
encourages  volimtary  negotiations,  since 
its  Statutory  limitations  are  expressly 
not  applicable  to  imports  covered  by 
agreements.  This  bill  would  guarantee  to 
our  foreign  trading  partners  a  share  ol 
the  American  market  and  promote  more 
orderly  and  stable  trade  relationships. 

We  are  hopeful  also  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  act  administratively  under  the 
authority  of  existing  legislation  to  accord 
relief  to  the  textile  industry  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  national  security  clause 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

The  emphasis  must  be  on  speed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  problem  is  urgent.  Daily 
our  people  hear  of  more  plant  closings 
and  curtailments  due  to  the  flood  of  im- 
ports. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  the  problem  of  cheap,  low-wage 
imports  and  to  support  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  designed  to 
remedy  this  problem. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Maine  and  some  350 
other  Members  of  this  House,  in  a  plea 
for  up-to-date  trade  legislation  that  cor- 
rects the  gross  inequities  that  now  exist 
In  this  area.  As  a  Representative  from 
Maine,  I  am  particularly  concerned  with 


the  serious  dilemma  being  faced  dally  by 
our  shoe  and  textile  industries. 

I  entered  a  compwinlon  bill  to  the  Mills 
bill,  the  Foreign  Trade  Act  of  1970,  last 
year  along  with  many  of  you.  Earlier  I 
had  signed  the  petition  to  the  President 
that  requested  administrative  consider- 
ation in  this  matter. 

Footwear  is  the  ranking  employer  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  Together  with  textiles 
and  apparel,  35  percent  of  the  116,000 
manufacturing  workers  in  my  State  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  moimting  flood  of  im- 
ports. Already  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  in- 
crease of  more  than  25  percent  in  foreign 
shoe  Imports  entering  this  country. 

Congress  can  no  longer  delay  some  rea- 
sonable action  to  lessen  this  deluge  of 
imports  which  are  greatly  reducing  our 
domestic  industries.  I  concur  with  you 
today  that  we.  in  Congress,  must  act  to 
halt  the  irreparable  damage  being  done 
to  job  opportunity  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  other  Congressmen  today  in  sup- 
port of  trade  legislation  to  protect  our 
domestic  industries  endangered  by  for- 
eign imports. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
glassware  Industry  because  West  Virginia 
is  one  of  the  leading  glassware-producing 
States  in  the  Nation.  Four  of  the  13  do- 
mestic plants  producing  sheet  glass  are 
located  in  West  Virginia  smd  there  are 
about  25  glassware  and  pottery  manu- 
facturing plants  in  my  district  of  north- 
em  West  Virginia. 

This  industry  is  vital  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  any  forces  which  harm  this  In- 
dustry harm  the  economy  of  the  State. 

Increased  foreign  imports  of  glassware 
are  causing  significant  harm  to  the  glass- 
ware industry  in  my  State.  Over  the  past 
several  years  emplojmient  in  this  vital 
Industry  has  dropped  sharply,  and  this 
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decrease  can  be  traced  to  a  corresponding 
increase  in  foreign  imports. 

Entries  of  foreign  sheet  glass  at  most- 
favored-nation  rates  in  1968  were  nearly 
11  times  the  volume  of  average  annual 
Imports  in  1950-52. 

Consider  that  fact  with  this:  the  aver- 
age number  of  employees  In  the  sheet 
glass  industry  in  1965  was  11,018.  That 
figure  dropped  to  9.288  in  1969. 

During  the  period  from  1964  to  1968, 
four  sheet  glass  furnaces  were  disman- 
Ued.  And  only  26  of  the  30  fumances 
available  for  production  in  mid- 1969 
were  in  operation. 

At  a  time  when  the  Appalachian  States 
are  trying  to  forge  healthier  economic 
foimdations,  it  is  ironic  that  administra- 
tion policies  are  undermining  this  foun- 
dation. It  is  ironic  because,  on  one  hand, 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  have 
been  working  for  the  revitallzation  of 
Appalachia. 

But  tariff  regulations  have  opened  the 
gate  for  a  flood  of  glassware  Imports. 

The  question  is :  Where  are  our  prior- 
ities? Free  trade  or  Appalachia? 

This  may  not  be  an  either-or  proposi- 
tion, for  we  can  still  have  a  relatively  free 
trade  policy  with  selective  quotas  to  pro- 
tect Appalachian  glassware  industries. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  decide  what  In- 
dustries should  be  shielded  from  undue 
foreign  competition.  In  making  this  pol- 
icy decision,  Congress  should  look  at  the 
overall  economic  condition  in  those  areas 
which  are  supported  by  industries  cur- 
rently endangered  by  foreign  imports. 

And  if  this  is  done,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  can  be  no  clearer  case  for  protec- 
tive legislation  than  In  the  Appalachian 
glassware  industry. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  importance  of  import  controls  at  this 
time,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  oth- 
ers who  have  discussed  this  subject  here 
today.  I  join  in  urging  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Mills)  to  arrange  for  hear- 
ings on  import  legislation  which  is  now 
pending. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  a  bill 
by  Mr.  Mills,  in  which  a  number  of  us 
Joined,  was  approved  in  the  House  but  did 
not  clear  the  Senate.  The  lurgency  of  this 


legislation  Is  more  vital  today  than  it  was 
a  year  ago. 

In  my  own  district  the  depressing  effect 
of  excessive  competitive  imports  Is  ap- 
parent. That  includes  textile  plants, 
hosiery  mills,  ceramic  tile  output,  lamb 
meat,  and  the  domestic  wool  industry. 

DOMESTIC    WOOL 

In  enacting  and  extending  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954,  the  Congress 
declared  production  of  raw  wool  to  be  es- 
sential within  this  country  for  reasons  of 
national  security.  But  wool  has  no  secu- 
rity value  unless  the  capacity  to  manu- 
facture it  into  usable  textile  products 
exists 

The  U.S.  market  for  wool  textiles  has 
been  penetrated  far  more  deeply  by  im- 
ports than  has  the  market  for  any  other 
segment  of  the  domestic  textile  industry. 
Wool  textile  imports  have  taken  in  ex- 
cess of  one-fourth  of  our  domestic  tex- 
tile industry.  It  is  a  frightening  picture  to 
behold.  Many  mills  have  been  forced  to 
close  their  doors,  and  many  others  can- 
not survive  unless  relief  from  excessive 
imports  is  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future. 

In  the  case  of  worsted  cloth,  for  ex- 
ample, imports  have  grown  to  the  point 
where  they  are  not  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production,  and  one 
of  every  two  regular  weight  men's  suits 
produced  in  this  coimtry  is  made  of  im- 
ported cloth.  More  than  one  woman's 
knit  sweater  is  imported  for  each  one 
made  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  this 
influx  of  ever-growing  volume  of  Imports 
from  countries  with  wage  and  produc- 
tion costs  substantially  below  ours,  has 
had  a  serious  impact  on  our  mills,  where 
our  domestic  wool  marketed. 

In  my  native  State  of  Texas,  where  20 
percent  of  the  domestic  wool  is  produced, 
the  market  for  raw  wool  is  now  at  its 
lowest  ebb  in  30  years.  Much  of  this  is 
traceable  to  excessive  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reasonable  import  con- 
trols are  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  a 
generous  international  trade  policy.  But 
trade  policies  should  be  a  two-way  street. 
By  and  large,  our  restrictions  and  con- 
trols are  far  less  than  is  the  case  with 
most  competitors  abroad.  The  time  to 
level  off  is  past  due.  Thousands  of  jobs 


are  involved.  Vast  investments  are  being 
jeopardi2ied.  Simple  justice  requires  that 
the  Congress  face  up  to  this  problem  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  dumping  practices 
which  characteri-w  importation  of  woolen 
textiles  at  this  time. 

Mr.  8TEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  effort  of  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKEs)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  continuing  problem  of  im- 
ports. I  believe  that  the  footwear  prob- 
lem. especiaUy,  has  become  crucial  and 
that  there  is  a  need  for  more  responsible 
action  in  the  period  ahead  to  alleviate  it. 
Wisconsin  Is  the  hub  of  a  four-state 
area  that  has  a  concentration  of  foot- 
wear, leather,  and  leather  products  pro- 
duction. In  the  Sixth  District  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  outstanding  men  and 
women  involved  In  the  shoe  and  leather 
industry  in  the  cities  of  Sheboygan,  Fond 
du  Lac,  New  Holstein,  Waupun,  and  Oza- 
ukee County.  The  other  States  in  this 
area  are  Illinois,  Miimesota,  and  Michi- 
gan. 

In  1970,  Wisconsin  footwear  manu- 
facturers produced  nearly  16  million 
pairs.  Just  the  amount  produced  11  years 
earlier  in  1959.  No  Wisconsin's  shoe  in- 
dvBtry  has  stood  still. 

But  where  can  it  go  from  here?  It  is 
apparent;  that  as  the  national  industry 
goes,  so  eventually  will  Wisconsin.  And, 
in  fact,  this  is  already  borne  out  by  pro- 
duction figures  for  the  first  2  months  of 
1970.  Production  of  2,526,000  pairs  in 
that  period  is  5.1  percent  below  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  I  submit  for  the  Rbc- 
ORD  a  report  that  summarizes  these  facts. 
Before  the  year  is  out,  at  current  rates, 
imports  will  attain  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  total  available  supply,  that  is,  do- 
mestic production  plus  imports  com- 
bined. 

I  believe  Congress  should  consider  im- 
mediate, appropriate  steps  for  dealing 
with  Imports.  While  the  material  I  am 
submitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  deals  specifical- 
ly with  the  shoe  and  leather  industry,  I 
want  to  note  that  persons  in  the  snow- 
mobUe,  small  engine,  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  mink  industries  are  also  ex- 
pressing deep  concem  regarding  foreign 
imports  of  their  products. 
The  report  follows: 


TABLE VRODUCTION,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  SHIPMENTS  OF  SHOES  AND  SLIPPERS.  EXCEPT  THOSE  WITH  SOLE  VULCANIZED  TO  FABRIC  UPPER.  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS 

AND  S I  Al  Ld 


[Pairs  in  thousands) 


February 
1971  p. 


January    February 
1971  r.  1970 


Two  months 
1971 


Percent 

change, 

2  months 

1970        1971-70 


United  States,  total.  44.954 

New  England,  total 12. 642 

Maine 3.543  ' 

New  Hampshire 2,776 

Massachusetts 5,856 

Other 467 

Middle  Atlantic,  toUl 12. 018 

New  York 4,657 

New  Jersey 1,282 

Pennsylvania 6,079 


44,864       47.450       89,818       95,060  -5.5 


11,860       13,523       24,502       27,157  -9.8; 


3.789 

2.921 

4,712 

438 


3,906 

3,236 

5,792 

587 


•  7,332 

5,697 

10,568 

905 


8,046 

6,167 

11,766 

1,178 


-8.9 

-7.6 

-10.2 

-23.2 


12.035       13,281        24,053       26.085  -7.8 


February 
1971  p. 


January    February 
1971  r.  1970 


Two  months 


1971 


1970 


Percent 

change, 

2  months 

1971-70 


4,483 
1,347 
6,205 


5,433 
1,312 
6.536 


9,140 
2,629 
2,284 


10,345 

2,693 

13,047 


-11.6 
-2.4 
-5.8 


East  North  Central,  total 5,505 

Ohio \.m 

Illinois 2.566 

Wisconsin 1.273 

Other 895 

Other  Divisions,  total 14, 789 

Missouri 3,932 

Tennessee 3,249 

Arkansas 1,570 

Other 6,038 


5,449         5,441         10,954      10,749 


+1.9 


1,793 

1.514 

1,253 

889 


1,253 
1,726 
1.423 

1.039 


3,564 
3.080 
2.526 
1,784 


2.571 
3,438 
2,663 
2,077 


+38.6 

-10.4 

-5.1 

-14.1 


15,520       15,205       30,309       31,069  -2.4 


4,086 
3,509 
1,549 
6,295 


4,507 
3,234 
1.606 
5,858 


8,018 

9,179 

6,839 

6.531 

3.119 

3,227 

12,333 

12,.  32 

-12.6 

+4.7 

-3.3 

+1.70 
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February 
1971  p. 


Janujry    February 
1971  p.  197C 


United  States,  total...     45.  S29       45,8(8       47,331 


New  England,  total 12,412       12,567       13.83J 


Maine... 

New  Hampaftire. 
Massachusetts. . 
Other 


3.716 
2.998 
5.328 

370 


3,658t  4.171 

3,703  3, 18S 

4.  897  6,  IM 

309  373 


Middle  Atlantic,  total. 


12.604   12,034   13,148 


New  York 4,779 

New  Jersey 1,198 

Penntytvania 6.627 


4.  598  4.  914 
1, 128  1. 131 
6. 308         7. 103 


May  5,  1971 


Two  months 
1971 


Percent 
change  in 

2  months 

1970       1971-70 


91. 397       96, 558 


24,  979       28,  012 


-5.3 
-10.8 


7,374 

6,701 

10,225 

679 


8,329 

6,843 

12,060 

680 


-11.5 

-2.1 

-15.2 

-12.9 


24. 638       26, 493 


-7.0 


9.337 

2.326 

12. 935 


10. 124 

2,290 

14, 079 


-7.4 
+1.6 
-8.1 


February 
1971  p. 


January 
1971  r. 


February 
1970 


Two  months 
1971 


Percent 

change. 

2  months 

1970       1971-70 


East  North  Central.  toU 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Other 

Other  divisions,  total 

Missouri 4,519 

Tennessee 3.222 

Arkansas 1.513 

Other 5.765 


5.494 

5.569 

5,386 

11.063 

10,809 

+2.3 

1,670 

1,654 

1,206 

964 

1.759 

1,587 

1,242 

981 

1.441 

1,690 

1,3^5 

880 

3,429 
3,241 
2,448 
1,945 

2,949 
3,460 
2.449 
1.951 

+16.3 

-6.3 

nc 

-0.3 

15.019 

15,698 

14, 959 

30, 717 

31,244 

-L7 

4.265 
3.591 
1,542 
6,300 


4.414 
3.104 
1,374 
6,067 


8,784 
6,813 

3,055 
12,065 


9,904 
6,681 
2,847 
12,622 


-3.4 
+2.0 
+7.3 
-4.4 


Mr.    RONCALIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
ranchers  and  farmers  who  grow  lambJi 
and  wool  are  not  only  witnessing  a  very 
depressed  wool  market  but  the  futur< 
outlook  for  selling  their  wool  is  bleak 
While  some  of  the  medium  grade  wool!; 
are  seUing  this  year,  at  lower  prices  thar 
a  year  ago.  the  so-called  fine  wools  ar< 
going  begging,  with  little  or  no  buyinf 
activity. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  is  th« 
contraction  in  the  capacity  of  our  do- 
mestic mills  due  to  foreign  competitor 
they  are  facing  on  wool  textile  importi 
and  their  consequent  lack  of  interest  &i 
well  as  ability  to  buy  our  domestic  wools 
for  manufacturing  Into  cloth.  If  this 
situation  is  allowed  to  continue,  not  onls 
will  it  cause  a  further  liquidation  in  th« 
U.S.  sheep  industry  but  I  shudder  tc 
think  what  will  happen  if  our  mills  are 
forced  out  of  business  and  we  should 
experience  an  emergency  situation  where 
we  need  mills  to  manufacture  wool  foi 
our  defense  needs.  1 

The  trade  bill  which  passed  this  Hous^ 
in  the  last  session  is  certainly  one  im- 
portant answer  to  the  problem  and  the 
sooner  it  passes  both  Houses  and  Is 
signed  Into  law.  the  sooner  will  the  eco-j 
nomic  picture  change  for  our  domestiq 
woolgrowers  and  domestic  wool  manu^ 
facturers.  I 

It  Is  important  that  prompt  considera-j 
tlon  and  action  be  given  to  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  negative  impact  of  foreign-made 
steel  on  our  <ioniestic  economy  is  more 
severe  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  than  any- 
where else  in  the  country.  More  foreign 
steel  came  through  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Canadian  border  in  1971 
than  any  other  U.S.  port  of  entry. 

Of  the  13  million  tons  that  came  into 
the  United  States  last  year,  4.6  million 
tons  came  through  these  ports.  The 
tonnage  could  be  even  larger  in  1971  and 
could  well  reach  a  record  high. 

Port  authorities  estimate  that  some  450 
foreign  vessels  will  dock  in  Cleveland  this 
shipping  season.  This  is  an  average  of 
more  than  two  ships  per  day  during  the 
normal  mid-April  to  mid-November 
shipping  season.  While  we  are  pleased  to 
note  a  high  level  of  commerce  at  ourj 
Cleveland  docks,  we  must  view  such] 
activity  with  mixed  emotions  because) 
this  is  largely  one-way  traffic.  Consider-] 
ably  more  cargo  is  coming  in  than  goind 
out  in  our  area.  1 

When  so  much  of  the  foreign  cargo 
consists  of  products  which  are  not  in 


short  supply  in  this  country,  it  must  be 
recognized  as  a  serious  problem  for  our 
economy.  When  those  products  are  un- 
loaded at  U.S.  locations  long  renowned 
for  producing  great  quantities  of  the 
same  product  being  imported,  the  prob- 
lem is  compounded  and  magnified. 

Such  is  the  case  with  steel  imports 
coming  through  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
particularly  through  Cleveland — long  the 
water  gateway  to  the  huge  concentration 
of  steelmaking  capacity  located  in 
northeastern  Ohio  and  a  vital  link  with 
important  producers  elsewhere  in  the 
State. 

Ohio  has  long  been  one  of  the  Nation's 
key  steel -producing  States,  ranking  sec- 
ond only  to  Pennsylvania,  and  a  major 
steel  consumer,  ranking  only  behind 
Michigan.  Some  90,000  persons  In  Ohio 
are  on  steel  industry  payrolls  which 
pump  some  $750  million  a  year  Into  the 
State's  economy.  The  rippling  effects 
which  result  from  these  payrolls  extends 
to  thousands  of  other  persons  in  the 
State  In  many  different  w  ays. 

The  ability  of  steel  producers  to  con- 
tinue as  a  dominant  economic  force  in 
our  State  is  being  threatened  by  steel 
made  abroad.  Not  only  do  foreign  pro- 
ducers enjoy  substantially  lower  em- 
ployment costs,  they  also  have  the  added 
benefit  of  assistance  from  their  govern- 
ments. This  assistance  takes  several 
forms  Including  tax  rebates,  subsidies, 
tariffs,  and  trade  policies  that  encourage 
exports  and  discourage  steel  imports  into 
their  countries. 

Our  longstanding  trade  policies  are 
not  working  in  our  own  best  Interests. 
The  policies  must  be  updated  to  deal  with 
the  economic  realities  of  today. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  privilege  for  me  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  textile  workers  and  industries  of 
America. 

The  plight  of  our  textile  industry  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  me  throughout 
my  tenure  here  £is  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  North 
Carolina. 

Textiles  are  vital  to  our  locaJ  economy, 
amd  they  must  be  safeguarded  against  the 
onslaught  of  grossly  unfair  foreign  com- 
petitlcn. 

I  believe  that  some  statistics  released 
recently  by  the  Dei>artment  of  Commerce 
are  quite  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  foreign  textile  imports  are  flooding 
our  country  at  ever  more  dangerous 
levels. 

The  figures  were  compiled  for  January 
of  this  year,  and  the  situation  is  sure  to 


have  grown  worse  by  now,  since  we  have 
taken  no  action  to  alleviate  the  crisis. 

Manmade  fiber,  cotton,  and  wool  tex- 
tile imports  in  January  were  at  an  all- 
time  high,  totaling  453  million  square 
yards  equivalent.  These  imports  were  21 
percent  more  than  was  the  total  for  De- 
cember 1970;  30  percent  more  than  the 
level  for  January  1970,  and  4  percent 
above  the  previous  record  established  in 
July  1970. 

The  value  of  the  January  1971  imports 
of  these  textiles  was  $177  million.  Exports 
were  valued  at  $53  million.  The  trade 
deficit  was  $124  million,  compared  with 
$88  million  in  January  1970,  when  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $142  million  and  ex- 
ports at  $53  million. 

Compared  with  January  of  last  year, 
yarn  imports  were  up  120  percent,  ap- 
parel Imports  rose  19  percent,  and  fabrics 
increased  4  percent.  Imports  of  made-up 
and  miscellaneous  textiles  were  only 
slightly  higher  than  January  1970. 

Textile  imports  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Republics  of  China  and 
Korea  increased  22  percent  over  the 
levels  of  January  1970  and  represented 
58  percent  of  total  imports. 

January  1971  Imports  of  manmade 
fiber  textiles  reached  a  new  record  level 
of  314  million  square  yards  equivalent, 
67  percent  greater  than  in  the  same 
month  of  1970,  22  percent  greater  than 
December  1970,  and  18  percent  above 
the  former  record  level  of  July  1970.  Im- 
ports of  manmade  fiber  textiles  from 
Japan,  at  106  million  square  yards,  rep- 
resented more  than  one-third  of  this 
trade. 

The  value  of  manmade  fiber  textile 
imports  in  January  1971  was  $109  mil- 
lion, up  substantially  from  the  $69  mil- 
lion reported  in  January  1970.  The  value 
of  exports  increased  slightly  from  $29 
million  in  January  of  last  year  to  al- 
most $31  milUon  in  1971.  The  trade  def- 
icit of  $78  million  was  almost  double  the 
$40  million  deficit  of  January  1970. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  from  all 
countries  in  January  were  131  million 
square  yards,  13  percent  less  than  in  Jan- 
uary 1970  but  22  percent  above  the  level 
of  December  1970. 

The  value  of  cotton  textile  imports 
during  January  1971  was  slightly  more 
than  $49  million  or  very  near  the  level 
of  $50  million  reported  in  January  1970. 
Exports  were  valued  at  $21  million  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  $23  million 
during  the  same  month  in  1970.  The 
trade  deficit  increased  from  $27  million 
in  January  1970  to  $28  million  this  year. 
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It  is  an  often-quoted  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  "figures  don't  lie,"  and 
these  figures  plainly  tell  us  that  the  tex- 
tile situation  is  not  getting  any  better. 
They  tell  us  instead  that  it  is  getting 
worse  and  worse. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  SiKES,  for  this  opportunity  to  sp>eak 
out  on  this  timely  and  important  issue, 
and  I  once  again  urge  this  house  to  move 
swiftly  in  enacting  the  legislation  which 
I  have  proposed  to  place  badly  needed 
quotas  on  the  textile  products  being  im- 
ported to  this  country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  congratulate 
and  support  Congressman  Sikes  and 
Congressman  Betts  on  the  perceptive 
and  strong  stand  they  have  taken  on  the 
need  to  protect  jobs  in  this  country. 

This  country  has  waited  too  long  now 
to  correct  the  unfair  impact  of  Asian  im- 
ports on  our  manmade  fiber,  textile,  and 
apparel  industries.  It  is  almost  imbe- 
lievable  that  1970  imports  of  manmade 
fiber  products  were  54  percent  over  the 
record  high  imports  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  deserves  our  congratulations 
for  the  excellent  Trade  Act  of  1970  which 
this  House  approved  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. That  bill  provided  a  halt  to  the  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  of  manmade  fiber 
imports,  Including  all  manmade  fibers, 
and  manmade  fiber  products,  but  still 
allowed  a  fair  share  of  growth  of  this 
market  to  Imports. 

However,  the  Senate  failed  to  pass  its 
version  of  the  same  bill  before  adjourn- 
ment of  the  91st  Congress,  and  the  prob- 
lem remains. 

The  attempts  to  gain  voluntary  export 
limitations  from  the  Japanese  for  2  years 
have  been  defeated  by  a  series  of  delay- 
ing tactics.  The  latest  one  is  the  uni- 
lateral voluntary  export  plan  by  a  Japa- 
nese trade  association — another  ploy  to 
delay  action  In  this  Congress. 

I  join  others  In  this  Congress  who  are 
concerned  about  jobs  for  our  constitu- 
ents in  urging  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  immediately  repeat  its  1970 
action  on  a  Trade  Act.  The  people  should 
expect  no  less  from  us  than  protecting 
the  jobs  of  American  workers.  And  we 
must  do  this  In  spite  of  the  selfish  inter- 
ests of  those  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  who  seek  to  further  Increase  Im- 
ports and  cause  unemplojTnent  here. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  today  regarding  the  plight  of 
many  basic  U.S.  manufacturing  indus- 
tries under  the  increasing  pressure  of 
low-wage  foreign  imports. 

A  basic  question  regarding  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  trade  policy  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  very  near  future.  Specifi- 
cally: Can  we  afford  to  continue  to  sac- 
rifice U.S.  jobs  and  U.S.  job  potential  in 
essential  manufacturing  industries  with- 
out irretrievably  weakening  this  coun- 
try's basic  economic  fiber?  I  answer  this 
question  with  an  emphatic  "No." 

I  further  submit  that  this  "No"  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  large  Import-be- 
leaguered industries  such  as  textiles,  elec- 
tronics, and  shoes,  which  we  hear  so 
much  about  regularly,  but  also  to  the 
numerically  smaller  U.S.  industries, 
such  as  bicycles,  ball  bearings,  specialty 
steel,  and  many,  many  other  similarly 
situated. 


The  import  problem  to  these  industries 
is  just  as  real,  just  as  acute,  and  just  as 
potentially  disastrous  as  it  is  to  their 
larger  brothers  In  the  U.S.  Industrial 
complex. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
the  U.S.  specialty  steel  industry.  By  over- 
all steel  standards,  the  specialty  steel 
Industry  is  rather  small,  accounting  for 
approximately  1  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  steel  shipments.  However,  the 
shipments  of  the  specialty  steel  industry 
account  for  approximately  7  percent  of 
the  total  steel  industry  dollar  volume.  In 
short,  the  specialty  industry  is  tradi- 
tionally and  appropriately  characterized 
as  a  low-volume,  high-cost  industry. 

During  calendar  year  1970,  no  less  than 
21  percent  of  the  specialty  steel  con- 
simied  in  the  United  States  was  supplied 
by  offshore  mills.  In  the  two  largest  seg- 
ments of  the  specialty  industry,  foreign 
producers  supplied  22.1  percent  of  the 
U.S.  steel  market  and  17  percent  of  the 
U.S.  tool  steel  market. 

In  1970,  the  foreign  share  of  the  UJS. 
stainless  steel  market,  although  re- 
maining relatively  static  on  a  volvime 
basis,  increased  22  percent  over  their  1969 
market  share.  At  the  same  time,  total 
U.S.  demand  for  stainless  steel  dropped 
20.1  percent  and  shipments  by  domestic 
stainless  producers  dropped  22  percent. 

The  situation  is  no  better  in  the  tool 
steel  segment  of  the  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry. Specifically,  in  1970,  while  U.S. 
total  steel  demand  dropped  17.9  percent 
over  1969  levels,  U.S.  imports  of  tool  steel 
increased  approximately  15.6  percent. 
This  absolute  increase  in  tool  steel  im- 
ports at  a  time  of  rapidly  declining  mar- 
ket, allowed  the  foreigners  to  increase 
their  market  share  to  17  percent  com- 
pared with  a  market  share  in  1969  of  12.1 
percent. 

FYom  an  objective  point  of  view,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of 
this  industry  to  our  Nation's  national 
security.  I  would  add,  however,  that  con- 
siderations of  national  security  are  of 
little  solace  to  the  individual  steelworker 
who  has  already  been  deprived  of  his 
livelihood  by  these  unrestrained  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  must  be  con- 
fronted and  it  must  be  confronted  now — 
not  6  months  from  today  and  not  a  year 
from  today — but  now.  Last  year,  after 
lengthy  hearings  in  committee  and  ex- 
tended debate  on  this  fioor,  this  body 
saw  fit  to  pass  and  forward  to  the 
other  Chamber  the  Trade  Act  of  1970. 
This  extensive  piece  of  trade  legislation 
provided  the  mechanisms  for  alleviating 
the  drastic  import  problem  with  which 
we  are  faced  today.  Unfortunately,  this 
bill  was  allowed  to  die  in  the  other  Cham- 
ber. The  workers  at  Carpenter  Technol- 
ogy need  help  now.  In  this  session,  to 
protect  their  jobs. 

This  legislation  has  been  reintroduced 
this  session,  but  to  date  has  not  been 
brought  to  this  floor  for  consideration. 
We  cannot  allow  the  continued  sapping 
of  the  vitality  of  our  American  industry 
by  these  unrestrained  imports.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that 
Mr.  Mills'  trade  legislation  be  promptly 
called  before  this  body  for  due  con- 
sideration. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Membt  rs  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  own  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  on  the  subject  of 
trade  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PURE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TIOBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  not  held  hearings  this 
session  on  the  subject  of  national  drink- 
ing water  standards,  but  when  these 
hearings  commence,  and  we  have  before 
us  the  most  noted  and  knowledgeable 
water  hygiene  experts  in  the  coimtry,  I 
would  like  to  propose  that  the  following 
questions  be  asked : 

First,  how  many  chemical  agents  pres- 
ently find  their  way  into  our  drinking 
water  supply? 

Second,  how  many  viruses  are  present 
today  in  our  drinking  water? 

Third,  now  many  metallic  elements 
are  there  in  our  drinking  water  sources? 

Fourth,  what  are  the  long-range  health 
effects  of  the  chemicals,  organic  elements 
and  biologicsd  agents  now  known  to  be  in 
our  water  supply? 

Fifth,  what  are  the  genetic  effects  of 
these  agents,  which  we  now  know  are 
present? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  one 
of  those  noted,  knowledgeable  authori- 
ties who  could  respond  to  these  ques- 
tions. Yet,  I  can,  with  full  confidence, 
give  you  the  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions. Very  simply,  the  answer  is:  "We 
do  not  know." 

With  the  same  certitude,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  state  to  my  colleagues:  We  can 
know.  We  have  priceless  expertise  and 
technology  in  this  Nation  which  can  give 
\is  answers  to  these  questions.  All  that 
is  needed  is  the  proper  national  resolve 
and  concentration  of  resources.  To  an- 
swer these  questions  with  the  research 
capabilities  we  now  have,  is  to  give  our 
selves  and  future  generations  the  assur- 
ance that  our  drinking  water  meets  the 
highest  standards  of  hygiene. 

As  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  during 
these  p€ist  several  days,  we  do  not  have 
such  assurance  now.  Yet,  I  would  hope 
that  H.R.  437,  the  Pure  Drinking  Water 
Act,  will  serve  in  part  to  release  us  from 
the  ignorance  which  now  surroxmds  the 
question  of  drinking  water  contaminants. 

Any  confusion  or  lack  of  information 
which  may  have  existed  last  September, 
when  I  first  introduced  this  measure,  has 
been  answered  voluminously  during  the 
past  months  by  concerned  authorities 
directly  responsible  for  the  safety  of  our 
drinking  water.  I  submit  now  two 
documents  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues which  represent  the  active  con- 
cern of  both  the  parties  responsible  for 
supplying  drinking  water,  and  those 
professional  and  research  organizations 
Interested  In  the  quality  of  our  drinking 
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water.  In  the  following  letter  to  Actiig 
Commissioner  David  P.  Dominick,  Wal  er 
Quality  OCDce,  Environmental  Protectipn 
Agency,  dated  February  16.  1971,  th^ 
individuals  urge  maximum  support  Dor 
new  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
water  hygiene  program. 

Dkas  Commissiones  Dominick:  We,  iaa 
tndlTlduals  concerned  with  the  Nation's 
public  water  supplies  and  as  repreeentatlies 
of  the  major  profeoBlonal  organizatlona  In 
thla  field,  wl&h  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity you  ^ve  ufl  on  January  13  to  dlsciiss 
with  you  and  your  staff  the  need  |or 
Btren^henlng  the  Pe<leral  water  hygiene  pi 
gram. 

Our  discussion  focussed  mainly  on  t 
Important    Issues : 

The  need  for  new  legislation  extending  afad 
reinforcing  the  current  Federal  program  jof 
public  water  supply  protection. 

The  need  to  give  visibility  to  the  program 
of  water  hygiene  In  the  Environmental 
tectlon  Agency. 

The  need  to  Increase  the  funding  base  ^or 
the  water  hygiene  program. 

The   points   we  wish   to  stress   are  su 
marlzed  below. 

We  urge  that  you  provide  maximum 
port  to  legislation  which  will  be  Introdu- 
into  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the  wa 
hygle:^  program.  Essential  elements  of  t^ls 
l«0slatlon  Include  research,  training,  t 
nic&l  assistance,  technology  transfer,  surveil- 
lance and  encouragement  of  State  progn 
A  system  of  Federal  grants  for  constructlbn 
of  treatment  works  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary, nor  Is  any  change  recommended  at  tils 
time  In  Federal  enforcement  procedure.  Ttie 
new  legislation  should  recognize  in  peurtlcular 
the  new  hazards  associated  with  trace  meti^s, 
organic  and  Inorganic  compounds,  a^d 
viruses  In  water.  We  emphasized  that  cur- 
rent water  treatment  practice  does  not  Re- 
move these  Impurities.  New  legislation 
should  recognize  also  the  strains  being  placM 
on  existing  urban  water  distribution  sjjs- 
tems  by  metropolitan  area  growth.  j 

The  need  for  an  increased  appropnatlf>n 
for  the  Federal  water  hygiene  program  Is 
evident  In  the  fact  that  the  current  Iflfri 
appropriation.  2.8  million  dollars,  frankly  la 
Incredibly  small  given  the  Importance  of 
this  National  program  and  the  potential 
threat  to  the  public  health  associated  with 
Inadequate  and  overextended  public  waller 
supply  systems.  We  recognize,  of  course,  th(Bt 
a  significant  Increase  in  appropriations  mi|st 
be  compatible  with  an  effectively  stagpd 
growth  rate  of  the  Federal  program.  However, 
we  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  subs 
tlal  basis  for  growth  exists  in  the  curreht 
professional  resources  of  the  program.  It  [is 
not  a  program  that  will  start  out  fri 
scratch.  There  is.  In  fact,  an  extensive  pii 
fOBsional  experience,  a  high  level  of  profas- 
Bional  competency,  and  a  proven  leadersMp 
capabUlty.  These  program  resources  are  sup- 
ported by  parallel  Intellectual  and  researth 
resources  at  many  universities  of  the  cou|i- 
try.  In  this  latter  connection,  we  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  combination  of  Institu- 
tional and  categorical  grants  would  be  most 
valuable  in  utilizing  the  university  resource 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  waller 
hygiene  program  will  be  very  closely  Involved 
with  the  water  pollution  control  program  pf 
EPA.  We  feel,  however,  that  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  water  hygiene  program  does 
not  lose  Its  Identity.  This,  in  effect,  hap- 
pened when  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Atl- 
mlnlstration  was  established.  Many  individ- 
uals in  Congress  and  in  the  Administration 
assumed  that  the  very  substantial  growth  bf 
the  Nation's  water  pollution  control  pip- 
gram  also  covered  the  Federal  responsibility 
for  protection  of  public  water  supplies.  Thla, 
It  must  be  emphasized,  was  not  the  caseT]^ 

Again,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  you  for  the  time  you  gave  ua  and  for  yotir 


understanding  of  the  need  to  streng^then  the 
Federal  water  hygiene  program.  We  and  our 
professional  organizations  propose  to  do  aU 
we  can  to  assure  that  this  program  Is 
strengthened  in  accordance  with  the  Nation's 
need.  Tour  help  in  this  matter  In  critically 
important.  Further,  you  may  feel  free  to  caU 
up)on  us  Individually  or  collectively  for  any 
assistance  we  may  be  to  you  or  your  staff. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Robert  Baumann, 

PS..    Past    President,    American    Asso- 
ciation    of     Professors     in     Sanitary 
Engineering    (Professor   of    Civil   En- 
gineering. Iowa  State   University) 
Bernaiu)  B.  Bkrgzr, 

CJiairnum,  Committee  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Management,  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (Director. 
Water  Resources  Research  Center, 
University  of  Massachusetts) 

James  B.  Cottlter, 

Chairman,  Council  on  Environment, 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
and  Past  Chairman,  State  Conference 
of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  (Deputy 
Secretary,  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources) 

Leonard  B.  Dworskt, 

Chairman,  Universities  Council  on  Water 
Resources  Committee  on  Ediication 
and  Research  in  Water  Quality  (Di- 
rector, Water  Resources  and  Marine 
Sciences  Center,  Cornell  University) 
Eric  F.  Johnson, 

Executive  Director,  American  Water 
Works  Association 

Jat  H.  Lkhk, 

Executive  Director,  National  Water  Well 
Association 

Daniki,  a.  Okun. 

Past  President,  American  Academy  of 
Environmental  Engineers  (Head,  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering,  University  of  North 
Carolina) 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  Resolution  No.  9  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board,  dated  February  9,  1971,  which 
urges  the  enforcement  of  strengthened 
National  Drinking  Standards: 

Resolution  No.  9 — National  DRrNKXNO 
Water  Standards 

Whereas,  about  12,000  different  toxic 
chemical  compounds  are  in  industrial  use 
today,  with  more  than  600  being  added  each 
year;  and 

Whereas,  these  compounds  present  known 
and  recognized  hazards  to  human  health  and 
beneficial  organisms:  and 

Whereas,  the  Community  Water  Supply 
Study  revealed  that  many  systems  are  deliv- 
ering drinking  water  of  marginal  quality  due 
to  pollution  by  viruses  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances, deficient  physical  plants,  and  poor 
plant  operations  by  inefficient  or  Inade- 
quately-trained operators;  and 

Whereas.  Increasing  demands  are  making 
the  efficient  reuse  of  water  of  mounting  Im- 
portance; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board,  In  regular  session  assembled  Febru- 
ary 9.  1971,  at  Washington,  D.C,  hereby 
strongly  recommends  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  seek 
adequate  funds  to  accelerate  existing  pro- 
grams of  surveillance,  technical  assistance, 
and  research  and  training  to  remedy  defi- 
ciencies Identified  in  findings  of  the  Nation- 
wide Survey  of  Community  Water  Supply 
Systems;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Board 
urges  that  the  Administration  seek  authority 
to  set  and  enforce  strengthened  National 
Drinking  Standards  which  will  cover  all 
types  of  water  poUutlon. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  who  have  made 
these  statements  represent  virtually  the 
entire  water  distribution  network  and 
water  hygiene  research  effort.  Th^ 
verdict  is  imanimous:  We  must  direct 
increased  resources  toward  water  hy- 
giene research  and  control. 

I  offer  H.R.  437,  the  Pure  Drinking 
Water  Act,  as  one  attempt  to  meet  these 
needs.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  proposal 
will  soon  receive  congressional  attention. 

HJi.  437 
To  improve  and  Implement  programs  to  as- 
sure that  United  States  residents  have 
adequate  quantities  of  safe  drinking  water 
by  protecting  them  from  chemical,  bio- 
logical, and  physical  contaminants  in 
public  water  systems  which  may  adversely 
affect  their  health 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Pure  Drinklne 
Water  Act".  ^^ 

declaration  of  riNoiNca 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  increasing  quantities  and  types 
of  pesticides,  organic  chemicals,  toxic  meuis 
and  other  contaminents  are  entering  the 
public  water  systems  that  serve  as  sources 
for  supplying  the  Nation's  drinking  water; 
that  many  of  these  new  contaminents  are 
either  not  detected  or  not  removed  by  es- 
tablished water  testing  and  treatment  meth- 
ods; and  that  these  contaminants  are  con- 
stimed  dally  by  the  public,  thereby  present- 
ing a  potential  hazard  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation's  water  users; 

(2)  that  all  public  water  users  should  be 
served  by  adequate  quantities  of  water  that 
are  safe  for  drinking  and  other  human  uses 
and  that  public  water  supply  systems  should 
provide  water  service  which  meets  mimmum 
public  health  requirements; 

(3)  that  due  to  the  Interstate  nature  of 
many  water  supplies  and  natural  sources, 
the  origins  of  various  contaminants,  the 
sale  and  shipment  of  such  contaminants  or 
products  made  through  the  use  or  produc- 
tion of  such  contaminants  through  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  the  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic of  consuming  water  containing  such  con- 
taminants, the  Federal  Government  has  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  a  body  of  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Standards  (herein- 
after caUed  "standards")  and  of  assisting 
and  encouraging  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  enforce  such  standards;  and 

(4)  that  State  and  local  governments  are 
in  need  of  assistance  In  supplying  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  water  required  by  this 
Act.  and  to  that  end  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  supply  technical  assistance,  re- 
search and  development  information,  testing 
Information,  and  other  forms  of  technical 
assistance  compatible  with  the  purposes  of 
this    Act. 

declaration    or    polict 
Sbc.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  assure  that  all  water  users  will 
be  served  by  adequate  quantities  of  water 
that  is  safe  for  drinking; 

(2)  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  to 
achieve  a  high  level  of  safety  and  adequacy 
In  public  drinking  water  supplies  of  the 
Nation; 

(3)  to  establish  and  enforce  national  drink- 
ing water  purity  health  standards,  and  to 
recognize  that  the  Implementation  of  such 
standards  should  be  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  governments:   and 

(4)  to  provide  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  State,  regional,  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  connection  with  the  planning, 
development,  and  operation  of  comprehen- 
sive water  hygiene  programs. 
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national  drinking  water  hygiene  advisory 
committee 
Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Drinking  Water  Hygiene  Advisory 
Committee  (hereinafter  called  the  "Commit- 
tee"), within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (hereinafter  called  the  "Agency"), 
which  shall  consist  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Administrator"),  who 
shall  be  chairman,  and  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  fifteen 
appointed  members  of  the  committees  shaU 
be  selected  from  among  members  of  various 
State.  Interstate,  regional,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  of  public  or  private  Interests 
contributing  to,  affected  by,  or  concerned 
with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  water  for 
drinking  and  other  hvunan  uses,  and  of  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  universities, 
organizations,  or  groups  demonstrating  an 
active  Interest  in  the  field  of  water  hygiene 
and  public  water  supply,  as  weU  as  other  per- 
sons who  have  demonstrated  an  expertise  in 
the  area  of  water  quality  and  quantity,  ex- 
cept that  persons  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  may  not  be  appointed  to  the 
Committee.  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  except  tliat — 

(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and 

(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  expire  as  follows:  Four  shall 
expire  four  years  after  such  date,  four  shall 
expire  three  years  after  such  date,  fowi  shall 
expire  two  years  after  such  date,  and  three 
shall  expire  one  year  after  such  date,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment.  The  appointed  members  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  matters  relating  to  activities, 
functions,  and  expenditures  of  the  Agency  in 
the  field  of  drinking  water  quality  and  quan- 
tity control  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  any  member  or  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, In  connection  with  matters  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  Agency  In  the  field  of 
water  quality  and  quantity  control,  for  such 
periods,  in  addition  to  conference  periods,  as 
he  may  determine. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
under  this  Act  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  such  Committee  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  business  of  such  Com- 
mittee, receive  compensation  and  allowanoes 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including 
traveltlme,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5704  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  The  Administrator  shall  not 
receive  any  extra  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices above  and  beyond  that  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  employment  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

research,  technical   assistance,   and 
information 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct in  the  Agency,  and  encourage,  cooperate 
with,  and  render  assistance  to  other  appro- 
priate public  authorities.  Institutions,  and 
individuals  In  the  conduct  of,  and  promote 
the  coordination  of,  applied  and  theoretical 
research.  Investigations,  experiments,  dem- 
onstrations, and  studies  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  adequate  quality  and  quantity 
of  water  that  is  safe  for  drinking,  including — 


(1)  Improved  methods  and  procedures  to 
identify  and  measure  the  existence  of  pes- 
ticides, toxic  metals,  organic  chemicals, 
radioactive  substances,  and  other  contami- 
nants in  water  used  for  drinking; 

(2)  Improved  methods  and  procedures  to 
identify  and  measure  the  health  effects  of 
pesticides,  toxic  metals,  organic  chemicals, 
radioactive  substances,  and  other  contami- 
nants in  water  used  for  drinking; 

(3)  new  methods  of  treating  raw  water 
to  prepare  it  for  drinking,  so  as  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  water  treatment  and  to  re- 
move contaminants  from  the  water  Including 
biological  substances,  pesticides,  organic 
chemicals,  toxic  metals,  radioactive  sub- 
stances, and  other  potentially  harmful  sub- 
stances; and 

(4)  Improved  methods  for  and  approaches 
to  the  provision  and  delivery  of  adequate 
safe  water  to  all  users  of  public  water  sys- 
tems. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  cause  to  be 
conducted  research  dealing  with  the  Identi- 
fication of  contaminants  found  In  water 
used  for  drinking,  an  assessment  of  the  max- 
imum safe  limits  of  such  contaminants, 
methods  of  detection  of  such  contaminants 
which  could  be  employed  by  State  and  local 
health  and  water  officials,  methods  of  elim- 
inating such  contaminants,  the  Identifica- 
tion of  the  sources  of  such  contaminants, 
and  other  matters  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to — 

(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
Information  pertaining  to,  and  the  results 
of  research,  investigations,  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  for  drtnking. 
together  with  appropriate  recommendations 
In  connection  therewith; 

(2)  make  available  research  facilities  of 
the  Agency  to  appropriate  public  authorities. 
Institutions,  and  individuals  engaged  In  spe- 
cial study;  and 

(3)  make  available  funds  to  assist  public 
authorities  (Including  water  hygiene  agen- 
cies), institutions,  and  individuals  in  the 
conduct  of  research  In  such  Instances  and 
amounts  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines will  promote  the  purposes  at  this  Act. 

(4)  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with, 
any  State  or  Interstate  agency,  municipality, 
educational  Institution,  and  any  other  or- 
ganization. In  accordance  with  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  which  may 
be  made  to  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  costs,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator,  of 
any  project  which  Is  designed — 

(A)  to  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a 
program  (which  may  combine  training,  ed- 
ucation, and  employment)  for  training  per- 
aons  for  occupations  involving  tlie  public 
health  asf>ects  cH  raw  water  sources,  water 
treatment  and  purification  works,  and  dis- 
tribution systems;  or 

(B)  to  train  Instructors  and  supervisory 
personnel  to  train  or  supervise  persons  in 
occupations  Involving  the  the  public  health 
aspects  of  raw  water  sources,  water  treat- 
ment and  purification  works,  and  distribu- 
tion systems. 

(5)  make  grants  and  loans  to  municipal, 
cooperative,  private,  or  corporate  water  sys- 
tems for  the  purpose  of  Improving  and  up- 
dating the  detection,  purification,  and  de- 
livery mechanisms  of  said  systems,  which 
grants  and  loans  may  cover  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  such  projects. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section: 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1974;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975;  and  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1076. 


NATIONAL  DRINKING  WATER  STANDARDS 

Sxc.  6.  Part  B  of  Utle  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

"NATIONAL  DRTNKINO  WATER   STANDARDS 

"Publication  of  Standards 
"Sxc.  318.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  proposed  na- 
tional drinking  water  standards  which  shall 
prescribe  the  minimum  quality  of  water  al- 
lowable for  drinking  which  can  exist  In  any 
pubUc  water  system  in  the  United  States, 
and  shaU  publish  the  maximum  permissible 
levels  for  any  chemical,  biological,  physical, 
radiological,  or  other  contaminants  which 
have  been  or  may  be  found  within  such 
water.  Such  standards  shall  pertain  to  all 
component  parts  of  the  water  supply  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  the  raw  water 
source,  the  treatment  works,  and  the  storage 
and  distribution  system,  and  the  adequate 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation 
thereof)  and  shall  Include  any  substance  or 
matter  which  may  cause  or  transmit  infec- 
tious disease,  chemical  poisoning,  chronic 
disease,  or  other  phjrsical  impairment  to  man 
which  has  or  may  have  any  other  effect  on 
the  public  health  or  which  may  affect  the 
esthetic  ^pecutince,  odor,  or  taste  of  such 
water.  In  establishing  such  standards,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Drink- 
ing Water  Hygiene  Advisory  Committee. 

"Comment  on  Standards 
"(b)^^ter  the  proposed  standards  have 
been  plBpshed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  allow 
thirty  days  for  comment  on  such  standards 
by  interested  parties.  After  considering  these 
comments  and  other  relevant  information, 
the  Administrator  sliall  by  regulation  pro- 
mulgate and  publish  such  standards  with 
such  modifications  as  he  deems  appropriate 
within  sixty  days  after  comments  have  been 
made  pursuant  to  tills  subsection.  Such 
standards  shall  be  effective  upon  the  date 
of  such  publication.  He  may  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  by  regulation  similarly  pre- 
scribed, revise  standards  promulgated  under 
this  section. 

"Records 
"(c)  Every  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  a  State,  of  any  Interstate  agency,  or  of 
any  privately  owned  water  delivery  system, 
and  every  person  applying  for  or  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  section  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Administrator  may  reasonably  require  to  as- 
sist lilm  In  establishing  such  standards  and 
regulations  under  this  section  and  In  deter- 
mining whether  such  department,  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  person  has  acted  or  is  act- 
ing in  compliance  with  such  standards.  Offi- 
cers or  employees  duly  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, after  having  furnished  written 
notices,  upon  presenting  appropriate  cre- 
dentials to  the  appropriate  department, 
agency,  instrumentality,  or  person  In  charge, 
are  authorized  to  enter  any  establishment  or 
facility  or  other  property  of  such  department 
agency.  Instrumentality,  or  person  in  ordei 
to  determine  whether  such  department 
agency.  Instrumentality,  or  person  has  acte<; 
or  is  acting  In  compliance  vrtth  this  section 
Including  for  this  purpose,  inspection,  at  rea- 
sonable times,  of  records,  flies,  papers,  proc- 
esses, controls,  and  facilities,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  any  raw  water  source  of  other 
feature  of  the  public  water  systems.  A  sepa- 
rate notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such  in- 
spection, but  a  notice  shall  not  be  required 
for  each  entry  made  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  inspection.  Each  such  inspection 
ShaU  be  commenced  and  completed  with  a 
reasonable  promptness.  All  information  re- 
ported to,  or  otherwise  obtained  by,  the  Ad- 
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minlstrator,  or  his  representative,  pursuart 
to  this  subsection  which  contains  or  relates 
to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  tjo 
In  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Clode  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  thje 
purpose  of  that  section,  except  that  such 
formation  may  be  disclosed  to  other  ofBce^ 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"Noncompliance 
"(d)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  surveys, 
studies,  or  reports,  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  raw  water  sovirce  or  public 
water  system.  Including  but  not  limited  «o 
water  treatment  and  purLflcatlon  works  and 
the  water  distribution  system,  within  a  Sta^e 
or  between  two  or  more  States  Is  below  ttr 
fails  to  comply  with  any  standards  or  reguli- 
tlons  promulgated  under  the  provisions  it 
this  section,  or  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  State  or  Interstate  agency  hAs 
not  provided  for  adequate  enforcement  pr^- 
cediires  for  requiring  compliance  with  sudb 
standards  and  regulations,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  notify  the  affected  State  or  Statae, 
persons  not  In  compliance,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  of  such  failure  to  comply  wltlh 
Federal  standards,  regxUatlons,  or  procedure. 
Between  thirty  and  ninety  days  after  sudh 
notihcatlon  the  Adznlnistrator  shall  call  a 
public  hearing,  to  be  held  before  a  Hearl4g 
Board  of  five  or  more  persons  appointed  l^y 
the  Administrator.  A  majority  of  the  Hearliig 
Board  shall  be  persons  other  than  officers  ^r 
employees  of  the  Agency.  At  least  three  wee^s 
prior  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  violators 
and  interested  parties.  On  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence presented  at  the  hearing,  the  Hearlag 
Board  shall  make  findings  as  to  whether  anqix 
public  water  system  Is  out  of  compliance  wlih 
the  standards  and  whether  effective  progress 
toward  compliance  with  such  standards  Is  b«- 
ing  made.  If  it  is  determined  by  the  Boa^d 
that  effective  progress  is  not  being  made  lit 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Admiii- 
Istrator  concerning  the  measures,  if  an(y, 
which  It  finds  to  be  reasonable  and  equltabfle 
to  secure  abatement  of  the  contamlnanits 
and  compliance  with  such  standards.  Tte 
Administrator  shall  send  such  recommenda- 
tions and  findings  to  the  violators,  togethjer 
with  a  notice  specifying  a  reasonable  tii^e 
( not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  otie 
year)  to  secure  abatement  of  such  contan^i- 
nants  and  compliance  with  such  standards, 
and  shall  also  send  such  findings  and  re 
ommendations  of  remedial  action  to  the  a| 
proprlate  water  hygiene  agency.  If  any,  of  t^ 
State  or  States  where  the  contaminants 
polluting  such  public  water  system. 

"Enforcement 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  allow  vlj 
lators  at  least  six  months  but  not  more  thfn 
one  year  from  the  date  he  sends  them  r< 
ommendations  as  described  In  subsectl( 
(c)  to  effectuate  the  recommended  actl< 
If  at  the  conclusion  of  such  period  such 
medial  action  or  action  which  In  the  Ju( 
ment  of  the  Administrator  Is  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  secure  abatement  of  such  co|k- 
tamlnants  and  compliance  with  such  stai 
ards  has  not  been  taken,  he  shall  request  t|>e 
Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  pf 
the  United  States  to  secure  abatement  of  the 
contaminants  and  compliance  with  the 
standards,  unless  he  determines  that  the  vio- 
lator is  attempting  in  good  faith  to  comi^ly 
with  the  standards  but  that  considerations  |of 
physical  and  economic  feasibility  make  li 
mediate  compliance  tinduly  btirdensome, 

"(f)  The  district  courts  of  the  Unli 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  vl 
latlons  of  this  section  and  to  enter  appropri- 
ate orders  and  judgments.  Actions  to  restrain 
violations  shall  be  brought  by,  and  in,  ttie 
name  of  the  United  States  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
m  which  such  person  Is  found  or  resides  lor 
transacts  business.  Upon  application  by  t|ie 


United  States  and  after  notice  to  such  person, 
the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  ap- 
pear and  give  testimony  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(g)  The  court  shall  receive  In  evidence 
in  any  such  stilt  a  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board  and  a  copy  of  the 
Board's  recommendations  and  shall  receive 
such  further  evidence  as  In  Its  discretion  the 
court  deems  proper.  The  court,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  practicability  and  to  the 
physical  and  economic  feasibility  of  secur- 
ing abatement  of  the  contaminants  and  com- 
pliance with  the  standards,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  enter  such  Judgment,  and  orders 
enforcing  such  Judgment,  as  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  equities  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire. 

"(h)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a  pub- 
lic water  system  Is  contaminated  to  an  ex- 
tent dangerous  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  the 
users  thereof  and  that  the  procedures  out- 
lined In  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion would  not  be  adequate  to  protect  the 
users  thereof  from  Imminent  danger,  then 
he  shall  submit  a  request  In  writing  to  the 
Attorney  General  asking  that  he  seek  a  court 
order  Instructing  the  violator  to  supply  water 
In  conformity  with  the  standards,  or.  If  that 
Is  not  feasible,  to  seek  a  court  order  to  cause 
the  abatement  of  the  use  of  such  water. 

"(1)  Members  of  any  Hearing  Board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shaU,  while  participating  in 
the  hearing  conducted  by  such  Board  or  oth- 
erwise engaged  on  the  work  of  such  Board, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Administrator,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  i)er  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5704  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently." 

INTEIISTATE    COOPEHATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  recognizing  that  providing 
adequate  quantities  of  safe  drinking  water 
is  a  responsibility  most  logically  vested  In 
State  and  local  governments,  and  further 
recognizing  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  best  able  to  Implement  the  stand- 
ards In  order  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  SEife  drinking  water,  the  Administrator 
shall  encourage  cooperative  activities  by  the 
States  and  by  local  governmental  units  for 
the  provision  of  adequate  quantities  of  safe 
drinking  water  that  meet  or  exceed  the  na- 
tional drinking  water  standards. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  appropriate  water  hygiene 
agencies,  assure  that  all  public  water  sys- 
tems providing  drinking  water  meet  the 
standards. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  draw  on  the 
expertise  of  water  hygiene  agencies  to  amend 
and  update  the  standards  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  necessary. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  work  closely 
with  the  various  water  hygiene  agencies  to 
provide  them  with  information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  so  as  to  facilitate  the  provid- 
ing of  drinking  water  which  conforms  to 
the  standards. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  8.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  bo 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 


out  Its  functions  under  this  Act  other  than 
those  provided  for  under  section  6. 
DEnNrnoNS 

Sec.  10.  When  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  '•Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Colimxbla,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(c)  The  term  "public  water  system"  means 
any  supply  of  water  used  for  delivery  or  any 
system  of  delivery  of  drinking  water  to  the 
consumer  by  any  supplier  of  water  or  other 
public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to  State, 
territorial,  or  Federal  law  and  having  au- 
thority over  the  provision  of  drinking  In- 
cluding an  Investor-owned  water  utility 
regulated  by  State  law  and  an  Indian  tribe 
or  an  authorized  Indian  tribal  organization. 

(d)  The  term  "water  hygiene  agency"  with 
respect  to  any  State  means  the  State  health 
authority,  except  that  In  the  case  of  any 
State  In  which  there  Is  a  State  agency  other 
than  the  State  health  authority  charged 
with  resjjonslblllty  for  water  hygiene.  It 
means  such  other  State  agency. 

(e)  The  term  "national  drinking  water 
standards"  means  standards  for  water  qual- 
ity and  for  other  factors  which  are  essential 
to  the  provision  of  safe  and  potable  water 
for  drinking.  Including  the  setting  of  maxi- 
mum permissible  levels  for  biological,  chem- 
ical, and  all  other  substances  of  public 
health  or  esthetic  Importance  found  therein; 
and  they  shall  take  Into  account  the  effect 
of  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  survel^ance  of  the  drinking  water  sup- 
ply system  from  the  raw  water  Intake  to 
the  free-Sowing  tap  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

(f)  The  term  "Agency"  means  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

(g)  The  term  "violator"  includes  only  a 
supplier  of  water  and/or  water  hygiene 
agency. 

(h)  The  term  "supplier  of  water"  means 
any  person  who  controls  any  public  water 
system. 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  a  corpora- 
tion, company,  association,  firm,  partnership, 
society.  Joint  stock  company.  Individual, 
municipality,  and  political  subdivision  of 
a  State. 

(J)  The  term  "municipality"  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

SEPARABILTTT 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  and  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 
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CHANNEL  CHANGE  THROUGH  LAW 
AND  REASON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Justice 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  once  defined  law 
as  being  "the  expression  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  present,  not  the  convictions  of 
the  past."  Cardozo:  Growth  of  the  Law, 
104. 

This  year  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's theme  for  Law  Day,  "Channd 
Change  Through  Law  and  Reason" 
echoes  those  words  of  Cardozo  and  pro- 
vides a  particularly  meaningful  directive 


to  young  attorneys.  As  a  nonlawyer,  I 
would  like  to  offer  an  outsider's  observa- 
tions and  thoughts  regarding  changes 
that  are  occurring  in  the  legal  profession. 

No  one  doubts  that  we  have  become  a 
highly  complex,  technical,  and  industrial 
Nation.  We  have  grown  to  expect  that 
technology  has  the  answer  to  a  better 
life  for  all.  Any  country  that  can  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  in  less  than  a  decade 
of  concentrated  effort  is  said  to  be  capa- 
ble of  any  effort  it  seriously  undertakes. 

But,  many  are  beginning  to  doubt  just 
how  seriously  we  as  a  country  are  dedi- 
cated to  finding  the  solutions  to  the  great 
social  questions  we  presently  fsice.  We 
have  found  that  the  advent  of  our  great 
technical  society  has  been  accompanied 
with  unprecedented  social  turmoil.  As 
never  before  the  goals  and  motives  of 
society  are  being  questioned.  And  we 
have  found  ourselves  at  a  critical  jimc- 
tion  in  history.  Can  we  chart  a  course 
for  the  future  of  our  country  which  will 
emulate  the  high  ideals  we  have  in- 
herited? 

To  a  very  large  extent,  the  success  of 
our  course  for  the  future  will  rest  with 
the  legal  profession,  for  clearly  the  atti- 
tudes and  ambitions  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession will  reflect  themselves  in  society. 

It  was  not  until  Ralph  Nader  person- 
ally lead  the  charge  against  corporate 
indifference  and  consumer  exploitation 
that  many  of  us  first  realized  the  ap- 
proach of  new  legal  horizons.  In  his  arti- 
cle in  the  Minnesota  Law  Review — (vol- 
ume 54,  page  493.  1970) — Ralph  Nader 
blasted  the  legal  profession  and  law 
schools  as  the  culprits  in  perpetuating 
outmoded  attitudes  and  preventing  a 
badly  needed  evaluation  of  the  entire 
legal  system.  Nader  observed  that — 

This  system  faithfully  nourished  and  fun- 
damentally upheld  a  developing  legal  order 
which  has  become  more  aristocratic  and  lees 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  strains  of  a 
complex  society.  In  turn,  the  established 
legal  order  controlled  the  terms  of  entry  Into 
the  profession  In  ways  that  fettered  Imagina- 
tion. Inhibited  reform  and  made  alienation 
the  price  of  questioning  Its  assumptions  and 
proposing  radical  surgery. 

Ralph  Nader  has  not  been  alone  in  the 
call  to  the  legal  profession.  Spokesmen 
for  more  traditional  legal  organizations 
have  recognized  the  demands  which  will 
face  the  legal  profession.  Bernard  G. 
Segal,  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  noted  is  an  Eiddress  be- 
fore a  group  of  Pennsylvania  lawyers, 
that  this  next  decade  would  require  the 
clear  and  solemn  obligation  of  the  legal 
profession  to  provide  leadersidp  in  a  re- 
examination and  reevaluation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  our  law  and  of  the  agencies 
which  interpret  and  enforce  it,  and  in 
effecting  the  necessary,  far-reaching 
changes  which  the  present  critical  situa- 
tion requires. 

He  continued: 

And  every  lawyer  [emphasis  added]  Indi- 
vidually should  show  his  involvement  and 
his  concern;  he  should  assume  significant 
responsibilities  for  service  In  the  public  sec- 
tor. Rarely  has  the  need  been  so  great  for  the 
lawyer's  skill  and  craft  to  be  applied  In  the 
Interests  of  society."  ("A  Blueprint  for  the 
Bar  for  the  Seventies — Our  Higher  Calling", 
41   Pa.  Bar.  Assoc.  Q.  382,  362   (1970.) 


Today,  Increasing  numbers  of  attor- 
neys, particularly  young  lawyers,  are 
answering  the  call  to  public  service. 
Graduating  law  students  of  the  highest 
abilities  are  avoiding  Wall  Street  for 
positions  with  public  interest  law  firms, 
governmental  programs  and  law  firms 
which  are  guaranteeing  time  for  pro 
bono  publico  causes.  A  recent  article  in 
the  Washingtonian,  November  1970,  lists 
new  firms  and  legal  organization.s  which 
constitute  the  so-called  legal  antiestab- 
lishment,  which  is  endeavoring  to  serve 
public  Interest  with  legal  expertise. 

You  may  also  be  aware  of  a  recent  de- 
velopment In  Washington  legal  practice. 
The  bar  association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  recently  ruled  that  the 
Stem  community  law  firm,  a  public 
interest  law  group,  could  place  certain 
advertisements  in  various  media.  In  an- 
nouncing the  decision  Fred  Vinson,  vice 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association  said: 

Such  advertising  Is  a  new  phenomenon 
which.  If  permitted,  must  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  not  undermine  in  any  way 
the  ethical  traditions  of  the  legal  profession 
which  are  protective  of  the  public  Interest. 

Although  I  am  advised  that  there  are 
a  number  of  ethical  problems  Involved  in 
such  a  decision,  it  seems  to  be  an  appro- 
priate issue  for  consideration  by  bar  as- 
sociations across  the  country.  Too  many 
of  those  in  greatest  need  of  legal  assist- 
ance are  uninformed  of  the  services 
available  to  indigents. 

Law  schools  are  responding  too.  Many 
schools  are  now  offering  courses  in  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  law  with 
other  relevant  courses.  Many  are  encour- 
aging work-study  In  cooperation  with 
legal  aid  and  public  defender  projects. 
The  bar  associations  in  Pennsylvania  are 
encouraging  third  year  law  student  par- 
ticipation in  public  service  assistance 
programs  under  the  guidance  of  practic- 
ing lawyers.  All  of  these  efforts  are  to  be 
wholeheartedly  commended,  for  they 
have  offered  a  tangible  response  to  so 
many  of  our  present  social  ills. 

Governmental  programs  to  offer  legal 
assistance  to  indigents  are  succeeding. 
For  fiscal  1970  the  OfiBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  through  its  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  handled  in  excess  of  900,- 
000  legal  matters  for  indigents. 

But  the  important  fact  is  that  all  of 
the  efforts  are  being  rewarded  with  tan- 
gible acliievements  in  the  reform  of  sub- 
stantive law.  One  small  example,  which 
has  a  direct  impact  on  every  poor  tenant 
in  the  country,  are  the  recen*.  successes 
in  withholding  rents  for  basic  repairs. 
Although  the  procedure  is  hsu-dly  a  con- 
crete rule  of  law,  it  has  had  judicial 
sympathy  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  may  rewrite  traditional  landlord- 
tenant  law. 

Other  areas  of  legal  activity  are  nu- 
merous. Innovative  legal  theories  are  be- 
ing advanced  for  consumer  class  actions, 
new  corporate  responsibility,  better  en- 
vironmental restriction,  and  in  general 
new  remedies  for  old  Injustices.  There  is 
no  question  that  a  multitude  of  causes 
remain  to  be  championed.  And  one  of  the 
principle  orders  of  unfinished  business  is 
judicial  reform. 


Roscoe  Pound  in  1906.  then  dean  of  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, complained  in  his  address  before 
the  American  Bar  Association: 

Our  system  of  covirts  Is  archaic  and  our 
procedure  behind  the  times.  Uncertainty,  de- 
lay and  expense,  and  above  all.  the  Injustice 
of  deciding  cases  upon  points  of  practice, 
which  are  the  mere  etiquette  of  justice,  di- 
rect results  of  the  organization  of  our  courtB 
and  the  backwardness  of  our  procedure,  have 
created  a  deep-seated  desire  to  keep  out  of 
court,  right  or  wrong  .  .  .  (See,  57  A.B.AJ.  348, 
at  351  (1971).) 

Ciaet  Justice  Burger,  in  his  state  of 
the  judiciary  address  last  year  struck 
a  similar  chord.  Clearly  the  time  has  come 
to  throw  away  the  old  wine  and  the  old 
bottles.  We  have  too  long  preached  ju- 
dicial reform  without  taking  the  initia- 
tive. We  need  better  procedures  and 
piocesses  In  the  courts,  particularly  in 
those  courts  to  which  everyday  contro- 
versies are  brought. 

We  need  speedier  methods  of  resolving 
those  conflicts  so  that  access  to  the  courts 
is  available  to  all.  And  we  need  a  system 
of  justice  which  evidences  judicial  and 
governmental  concern.  But  most  of  all, 
we  need  a  judicial  system  which  can  de- 
liver, a  system  which  does  provide  "Equal 
Justice  Under  Law." 

Your  role  in  this  process  must  not  be 
indifference.  You  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, the  leadership  and  the  ini- 
tiative. You  will  shape  the  social  institu- 
tions of  tomorrow  and  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  Implement  policies  and  give  tan- 
gible meaning  to  the  law. 

These  awesome  responsibilities  have 
only  to  be  exercised  with  the  purest  of 
motives  and  the  noblest  of  ambitions. 
You,  as  a  new  breed  of  lawyers  must 
develop  this  "social  conscience." 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  WHOLESOME 
MEAT  ACT  OF  1967 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Pindley)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  has  meas- 
urably improved  the  image  of  America's 
meat  production  and  processing  indus- 
try. When  it  was  passed  by  the  House  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  403  to  1,  Con- 
gress was  speaking  clearly  for  the  Na- 
tion's consumers  who  were  demanding 
an  Improved  meat  inspection  system  in 
the  States. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
recognizes  the  progress  made  in  meat 
inspection  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  was  to  encourage  States  to 
upgrade  their  meat  Inspection  system  to 
a  point  where  their  health  and  sanita- 
tion requirements  were  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral inspection  requirements.  To  date, 
some  43  States  have  qualified  for  this 
"equal  to"  Federal  status.  It  is  time  to  en- 
courage the  other  States  to  also  qualify. 
My  bill  provides  encouragement  in  this 
direction. 

One  thing  missing  from  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  was  a  provision  which 
will  permit  meat  which  has  been  proc- 
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essed  in  a  State  which  has  qualified  foi 
"equal  to"  status  to  enter  interstat€ 
commerce.  Before  States  had  met  the 
"equal  to"  provisions,  there  was  obvi- 
ously no  reason  to  permit  such  meat  to 
move  freely  across  State  lines.  Now  that 
43  States  have  met  the  qualifications, 
change  is  needed. 

My  bill  provides  that  meat  processed 
and  inspected  in  a  State  holding  the 
"equal  to"  Federal  inspection  status  is 
free  to  move  across  State  lines  into  other 
States  which  also  hold  the  "equal  to" 
Federal  designation,  providing  that  the 
individual  meat  processing  plant  ship- 
pmg  the  meat  has  been  certified  by  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  Federal  inspection 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  approved 
by  President  Johnson  on  December  15  j 
1967,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri-^ 
culture  to  cooperate  with  the  States  ini 
developing  and  administering  a  States 
meat  inspection  program  that  imposes 
mandatory  ante  mortem  and  post  mor-i 
tem  inspection,  reinspection,  and  sanita- 
tion requirements  that  are  at  least 
"equal  to"  those  under  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

ITie  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  re-: 
quires  that  he  determine  which  States> 
are  operating  a  program  which  is  at  least 
"equal  to,"  and  doeignate  those  States 
which  do  not  have  such  a  program  as 
States  in  which  Federal  meat  Inspection 
regulations  shall  apply.  States  certified 
as  "equal  to"  the  federal  system  are  per-j 
mltted  to  retain  the  integrity  and  Iden-i 
tity  of  their  State  meat  inspection  sys- 
tem. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  determina- 
tion of  "equal  to"  State  status  was  to< 
have  been  made  according  to  a  three-step 
plan: 

First.  USDA  was  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  the:  a,  state  law;  b.  appropria- 
tions; and  c,  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  State  program. 

Second.  Require  that  each  of  the  morei 
than  15,000  intrastate  slaughtering  and 
processing  plants  be  reviewed  for  con- 
formity with  Federal  requirements.  Un- 
der this  procedure,  which  has  since  been 
adjusted  and  modified,  a  State  program 
could  not  be  certified  as  "equal  to"  thei 
Federal  program  until  all  plants  in  thel 
State  were  reviewed  and  certified  as  be-' 
ing  in  conformity  with  Federal  require- 
ments and  standards.  Flecognizing  the: 
Impractlcality  of  attempting  to  review! 
for  conformity  each  and  every  plant' 
within  a  State,  and  because  of  the  time,! 
money,  and  manpower  that  would  be  en- 
tailed in  individual  plant  review,  USDA 
modified  step  two  as  outlined  in  Its  "In- 
structions and  Procedures  for  Reviewing 
and  Certifying  State  Meat  and/or  Poul- 
try Inspection  Programs."  Review  of  in- 
trastate plants  will  now  be  done  by  statis- 
tical sampling. 

Tliird.  Determine  that  the  State  law 
and  regulations  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  and 
that  the  State  program  fully  meets  the 
"at  least  equal  to"  status.  Including  the: 
outcome  of  the  statistical  plant  sampling. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act,  the  question  has  arisen  as  to, 
whether  meat  and  meat  products  pre- 
pared imder  a  State  system  which  has 
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met  the  "equal  to"  standards  and  is  duly 
certified  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  allowed  to  move  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

In  my  view,  there  are  several  com- 
pelling reasons  why  such  movement 
should  be  permitted: 

Quality  standards  will  be  assured.  The 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  sole 
authority  to  grant  "equal  to"  certifica- 
tion. He  also  has  the  power  to  withdraw 
such  certification. 

The  procedures  followed  in  determin- 
ing "equal  to"  status  are  comprehensive 
stringent,  executed  by  experts,  and  can- 
not be  circumvented. 

"Equal  to"  States  will  be  applying  laws 
and  regulations  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  assuring  that  State 
inspected  products  are  wholesome,  not 
adulterated,  and  properly  marked,  pack- 
aged, and  labeled.  This  is  the  very  pur- 
pose and  objective  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  If  these  products  a.e  fit  for 
consumption  within  the  State,  they 
should  be  deemed  fit  for  distribution  and 
consumption  in  Interstate  commerce. 

Imported  meats,  which  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  a  continuous  inspection  by 
USDA — USDA  certifies  a  foreign  govern- 
ment's laws  and  regulations  and  makes 
periodic  checks  at  the  plant  level — now 
travel  freely  In  Interstate  commerce. 

USDA  Is  not  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
Interstate  shipment  of  products  prepared 
in  an  "equal  to"  State,  but  in  the  past  op- 
posed a  change  in  the  law  tis  i  remature, 
observing  that  after  the  States  have 
clearly  established  to  all  concerned; 
producers,  packers,  consumers,  and  reg- 
ulatory agencies  that  the  State  meat 
inspection  systems  are  clearly  and  fully 
equal  to  the  Federal  system,  this  will  be 
the  time,  in  our  opinion  to  consider  per- 
mitting the  product  of  such  inspection  to 
move  in  commerce. 

My  bill  provides  the  opportunity  for 
States  and  individual  meat  plants  clearly 
to  establish  that  they  are  operating  fuUy 
"equal  to"  the  Federal  inspection  system. 

Some  have  argued  that  because  of  the 
statistical  sampling  of  plants  In  certify- 
ing a  State  as  "equal  to"  the  Federal 
system,  there  may  be  individual  plants 
which  are,  in  fact,  not  "equsd  to"  the 
Federal  system.  My  bUl  provides  that 
each  plant  whether  it  was  part  of  the 
statistical  sampling  or  not,  which  de- 
sires to  ship  meat  In  interstate  commerce 
from  one  "equal  to"  State  to  another 
must  first  be  certified  as  having  an  in- 
sjaection  system  and  fully  compl3ring 
with  the  Federal  inspection  regulations. 

With  43  States  now  designated  as  hav- 
ing an  inspection  system  "equal  to"  the 
Federal  program,  and  many  others  work- 
ing hard  toward  that  goal,  it  is  time  to 
permit  the  freer  flow  of  meat  which  Is 
processed  and  inspected  in  the  "equal 
to"  States.  The  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service  of  USDA,  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Meat  Packers  Association,  and 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  informally  endorsed  the  concept  of 
my  bill.  The  National  Grange,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Uvestock  and  Grains 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  March  25  called  for  the 
changes  in  the  meat  inspection  act  which 
my  bill  proposes.  The  American  Farm 


Bureau  Federation  also  endorses  the 
concept  of  permitting  meat  processed  In 
"equal  to"  States  to  flow  freely  In  inter- 
state commerce. 

I  am  hopeful  for  early  hearings  on  the 
measure  so  that  States  which  have  de- 
veloped an  inspection  system  "equal  to" 
the  Federal  program  may  receive  some 
benefits  for  their  efforts,  and  those  States 
which  have  not  yet  received  "equal  to" 
certification  may  be  encouraged  to  step 
up  their  efforts  toward  this  end. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Spe«iker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

Today,  5  million  more  American  fam- 
Uies  own  stock  than  in  1963,  while  23 
million  more  have  savings  accoimts. 
Home  ownership  has  gone  up  from  33 
million  to  37  million  since  1960.  Multi- 
car  ownership  has  gone  up  from  9.5  mil- 
lion to  14.7  million  during  the  same  time. 


DEPRECIATION  ALLOWANCES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate having  this  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  on  the  subject  of  depreciation 
allowances. 

Many  of  the  residents  of  the  complete- 
ly urbanized  district  which  I  represent 
in  the  Congress  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  businesses,  either  as 
owners  of  such  establishments  or  as  em- 
ployees, and  are  directly  affected  by 
changes  in  depreciation  allowances.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  of  depreciation  as  It  relates  to 
Federal  taxation. 

My  study  has  included  attendance  at 
public  hearings  and  participation  in  ex- 
ecutive deliberations  of  the  committee, 
consideration  of  the  pros  and  cons  ex- 
pressed during  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  and  visits  with  industrial  leaders 
in  my  district  and  neighboring  Chicago. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  Treasury  De- 
partment announced,  on  January  11. 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
adopt  a  modernized  and  simplified  sys- 
tem of  depreciation  allowances  for  equip- 
ment and  machinery.  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  have  designated  this  ac- 
tion as  an  unwarranted  windfall  for 
business,  because  the  immediate  loss  in 
revenue  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
higher  investment,  greater  productivity, 
and  Increased  economic  growth  that 
would  result.  With  corporate  Income  tax 
rates  as  high  as  the  trafllc  will  bear,  if 
not  beyond  that  point,  corporations  are 
merely  getting  back  some  of  the  excess 
taxes  they  pay,  rather  than  receiving  a 
windfall. 

Although  I  am  most  Jealous  of  the 
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Congress'  constitutionally  established 
Jurisdiction  in  this  area  and  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  all  revenue  meas- 
ures must  originate  in  the  popular 
branch,  I  do  not  look  upon  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  recent  action  as  an 
usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  legisla- 
tive establishment.  We,  in  the  Congress, 
have  authority  and  responsibility  when 
it  comes  to  writing  necessary  revenue 
legislation,  but  obviotisly  cannot  dot 
every  i  and  cross  every  t  in  the  regiUa- 
tlons  that  are  necessitated  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  that  we  have  enacted 
into  law.  While  reserving  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  pass  corrective,  remedial,  or 
other  pertinent  legislation,  we  must  dele- 
gate some  authority  to  the  executive 
branch.  Inasmuch  as  changes  have  been 
effected  by  administrative  action  for  al- 
most half  a  century,  the  most  recent  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1962,  I  am  forced 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  casti- 
gate President  Nixon  for  taking  similar 
action. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal,  not  only  because  It 
would  help  secure  equity  for  those  en- 
gaged in  business  and  Industry,  but  be- 
cause it  would  help  reduce  unemployment 
In  the  machine  tool  industry.  By  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  employed  persons,  we 
will  simultaneously  Increase  the  income 
tax  revenues  through  withholding  and 
"reduce  governmental  expenditures  for 
unemployment  relief. 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  de- 
preciation guidelines  would  not  only  re- 
duce unemployment,  but  would  also  ben- 
efit those  who  are  already  employed.  An 
Increase  in  productivity  brought  about 
by  the  substitution  of  modem  equipment 
for  obsolescent  machinery  would  bene- 
fit both  employer  and  employee.  The 
former  would  be  in  a  better  competitive 
position,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  while 
the  latter's  wtige  Increases  would  not  be 
devoured  by  infiatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  note  that  amounts 
set  aside  for  replacement  of  womout 
machinery  and  other  equipment  are  sub- 
ject to  the  ravages  of  infiation,  which 
means  that  additional  money  must  be 
procured  when  the  time  comes  for  re- 
placement. Accelerated  depreciation  will 
help  to  offset  such  extra  expenditures. 
Thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

HEW  PEACE  ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hqgan)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
generally  aware  of  the  variety  of  anti- 
Vietnam  war  activities  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  month  in  the 
Washington  area.  I  support  every  Amer- 
ican's constitutional  right  to  free  speech 
and  assembly,  but  during  this  past 
month  that  right  has  been  abused  by 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  Members' 
attention  one  area  of  this  activity  that 
disturbs  me  greatly.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  insert  a  flyer 
which  describes  the  "HEW  Peace  Activi- 
ties" scheduled  for  the  month  of  April. 


HEW  Peace  AcnvmES 

April  17  (Wed.)  Indochinese  film  festival 
(first  of  three  weekly  films  to  be  shown  each 
Wednesday)  12  noon  to  1:00  PM  Ror.ni  1137- 
North  Title:  "And  Tlnie  Is  Riuming  Out" 
(45  minutes).  This  film  portrays  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  the  Indochinese  civilian  pop- 
ulation and  presents  the  May  Day  Move- 
ment's demand:  "If  the  Government  wont 
stop  the  war — we'll  stop  the  Government." 

AprU  8  (Thurs.)  Rennle  DavU,  National 
Coordinator  of  the  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice  11:45  AM  North  Audito- 
rium. He  will  speaJc  on  the  spring  anti-war 
activities  and  how  HEW  employees  can  be- 
come involved. 

April  14  (Wed.)  Indochinese  film  festival 
(film  No.  2)  Title:  "People's  War"  Rm. 
1137-North.  This  film  shows  the  North  Viet- 
namese people  under  war  conditions  (August 
1969)    organizing  to  defend  their  csuniry. 

AprU  15  (Thurs.)  Vietnam  veterans 
against  the  war  (11:45  AM  Room  G-751 
North.  Representatives  of  the  estimated 
5.000  Vietnam  veterans  who  will  be  march- 
ing on  Washington  April  19-23  wiU  speak 
about  the  war. 

April  21-22  (Wed.-Thurs.)  Referendum: 
The  war  in  Indochina.  All  HEW  employees 
will  be  asked  to  participate  by  voting  on 
several  national  Issues. 

April  21  (Thurs.)  Indochina  1971:  How  Is 
the  war  dlfTerent?  11 :45  AM  Rm  G-761  North. 
A  panel  of  Washington  activists,  including 
individuals  who  have  recently  met  with  Viet- 
namese and  Laotlains,  wlU  speak  to  the 
changing  characteristics  of  the  war. 

April  24  (Set.)  Peace  rally  and  march.  The 
Federal  employee's  contingent  will  meet  at 
10:30  AM  in  McPherson  Square  (15  &  K 
Streets,  N.W.). 

April  28  (Wed.)  "The  Advocate":  Special 
issue.  This  issue  of  The  Advocate  wUl  focxis 
entirely  on  HEW  and  its  relationship  to  the 
war. 

April  28  (Wed.)  Indochinese  film  festival 
(last  of  3)  12  Noon  to  1  PM  Rm.  1137-North. 
Title:  "Struggle  for  Life."  This  film 
was  produced  by  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (NLF)  to  show  the  struggle  for  libera- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  and  to  show  the 
health  services  provided  by  the  NLF. 

AprU  29  (Thurs.)  People's  lobby  HEW 
will  be  the  all-day  focal  pomt  of  the  antl- 
war  activities.  Representatives  from  NWRO 
and  SCLC  will  discuss  the  war  and  oppres- 
sion here  at  home  with  HEW  employees  at 
12  noon  in  the  Auditorium. 

Among  the  events  listed  on  the  sched- 
ule, you  will  note  Rennle  Davis,  national 
coordinator  of  the  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice,  speaking  on  April  8  in 
the  North  Auditorium  regarding  the 
"Spring  anti-war  activities  and  how 
HEW  employees  can  become  involved." 
Representatives  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  were  to  address  em- 
ployees about  the  war  on  April  15  In  the 
North  Building.  The  Indochinese  Film 
Festival  Included  three  films;  one  por- 
traying the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  Indo- 
Chinese  civilian  population  and  present- 
ing the  May  Day  Movement's  demand: 

If  the  Government  won't  stop  the  war — 
well  stop  the  Oovenmient. 

Another  film,  identifled  as  being  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
showed  the  struggle  for  liberation  In 
South  Vietnam  and  health  services  pro- 
vided by  the  NLF.  A  third  fllm,  which  I 
presmne  was  also  produced  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  showed  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  under  war  con- 
ditions organizing  to  defend  their  coun- 
try. 

These  "peace  activities"  certainly  were 


not  designed  to  promote  loyalty  or  har- 
mony within  the  Government,  and  I 
frankly  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
they  were  permitted  to  take  pliwje  on 
Government  property.  I  am  sure  there 
are  those  Government  employees  who 
have  personal  convictions  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  would  like  to  attend  ac- 
tivities such  as  these.  But  it  is  totally  in- 
comprehensive  to  me  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  accommodating  these  protest  groups 
In  presenting  their  message  by  making 
Government  space  available  to  them  to 
show  Communist-produced  films  and 
speak  to  Government  employees  about 
how  they  can  actively  work  to  halt  the 
operations  of  the  Government. 

The  American  public  has  elected  a 
President  to  direct  our  Government's  op- 
erations and  dictate  our  country's  poli- 
cies. Although  some  Americans  disagree 
with  the  policies  of  the  administration, 
they  undoubtedly  expect  the  Government 
structure  itself  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
policies  of  the  President.  For  the  most 
part  Americans  accept  the  policies  laid 
down  and  fully  expect  the  employees  of 
the  Government  itself  to  do  so.  Regard- 
less of  the  banner  under  which  these  ac- 
tivities are  permitted — employee  rela- 
tions, employee  activities,  or  other — I  see 
no  reason  why  Government  space  should 
be  allowed  to  be  used  to  promote  senti- 
ment against  the  Government's  policies, 
particularly  in  a  matter  as  serious  as  the 
Vietnam  war. 

How  do  I  explain  to  my  tax-paying 
constituents  who  have  lost  sons  and  hus- 
bands in  this  war  that  we  are  allowing 
facilities  supported  by  their  tax  money  to 
be  used  this  way. 

I  have  written  to  President  Nixon  and 
to  Secretary  Richardson  expressing  my 
concern  over  this  action,  seeking  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  and  urging  that 
this  type  of  activity  not  occur  again  in 
Government  buildings. 


U.S.S.R.,   U.S.A.,   AND   THE   PANAMA 
CANAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  various  Members  of  the  Congress 
hi  both  Senate  and  House  have  warned 
of  the  long  range  Soviet  program  for 
wresting  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
from  the  United  States.  To  meet  this 
danger  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  and  I  have  intro- 
duced identical  resolutions  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  United  States  should  main- 
tain Its  undiluted  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal. 
Mtiny  other  Members  of  the  House  have 
Joined  us  in  this  effort. 

The  fact  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
House  to  act  on  the  indicated  resolu- 
tions Is  evidenced  by  the  publication  In 
the  September  1970  Issue  of  the  New 
Times  of  Moscow  of  a  most  revealing  ar- 
ticle by  Ruben  Dario  Souza,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  People's  Party  of  Pan- 
ama, who  visited  the  Soviet  capital  at 
that  time.  This  Soviet  support  of  Pan- 
amanian objectives  is  most  significant. 
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In  an  article  In  a  recent  issue  of  E&si 
Europe,  a  dlstingiiished  Internationa 
magazine  published  in  New  York,  Jot 
P.  ^jeller,  its  executive  editor,  quotes  a 
major  portion  of  the  Dario  Souza  article 
interprets  its  thrust  as  regards  Soviel 
objectives  at  Panama,  and  urges  a  thre* 
point  program  to  safeguard  the  vital  In 
terests  of  the  United  States.  As  statec 
by  author.  Speller,  this  program,  which 
does  not  acquire  new  treaties  with  Pan- 
ama, consists  of  the  following: 

First,  reafiarm»tion  of  U.S.  sovereignt;' 
in  perpetuity  over  the  Cansd  Zone; 

Second,  increase  of  security  precau 
tlons  as  regards  the  employment  of  alien* 
in  security  positions  In  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  canal;  and 

Third,  the  major  modernization  of  th^ 
existing  Panama  Canal.  [ 

The  previously  mentioned  resolution* 
to  reaffirm  U.S.  sovereignty  over  thi 
Canal  Zone  and  canal,  although  intro^ 
duced  in  the  House,  have  not  yet 
been  acted  upon.  Proposed  legislation  fot 
the  major  modernization  of  the  canal 
has  been  introduced  in  both  House  and 
Senate  but  hearings  have  not  been  held. 
The  question  of  the  employment  of 
aliens  in  Panama  Canal  security  position^ 
Is  of  prime  importance  for  such  employ* 
ment  could  paralyze  the  c^Jeration  of 
the  csuial  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

In  regard  to  the  last  matter  it  was  th 
holding  by  VS.  citizens  of  security  posi 
tions  that  enabled  the  canal  to  opera 
without  Interruption  to  transit  durl 
the  January  1964  Panamanian  mob  as 
sault  on  the  Canal  Zone,  which  f 
won  the  admiration  of  the  shipp 
world. 

The  recent  visit  of  Robert  B.  Anderso 
to  Panama  in  connection  with  a  ret 
sumption  of  treaty  negotiations  em* 
phasizes  the  importance  of  prompt  ac|- 
tion  by  our  Government  In  the  premise? 
As  the  indicated  article  is  most  timel 
and  should  be  of  high  interest  to  a 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  othe 
concerned  with  canal  problems.  I  quo 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

[Prom    the    East    Eiirope.    Feb.    1971] 
Russia.   Ambbica,   anb    thi   Panama   Can/ 
(By  Jon  P.  Speller.  Executive  Editor  of  E 
Europe,    has   been    Interested    In   Panami 
Canal  matters  for  more  than  a  decade.  Pot 
the  past  two  years  he  has  been  working  O0 
a  book.  The  Panama  Canal :  Heart  of  Amerj- 
Ica's  Security,  devoted  to  analysis  supportt- 
ing  the  major  modernization  of  the  Pad- 
ama     Canal    proposed     by     Congressional 
Panama  Canal  experts  Congressman  Dani- 
lei  Flood   (Dem.,  Pa.)   and  Senator  Stroi^ 
Thurmond  (Rep..  S.C.) 
In  recent  years  the  Russians  have  vigor- 
ously entered  Into  a  race  for  naval  supremac:  r 
over  the  United  States.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  they  were  foolish  to  throw  down  ths 
gauntlet   to   a   competitor   with   a   superior 
geo-political    and    Industrial    base    for    sea^ 
power,  the  Russians  have  evidenced  a  hlgli 
degree  of  professionalism  In  their  strateglb 
positioning.  Many  seapower  analysts  bellevfe 
that  Russia's  naval  strategists  have  placed 
a  high  priority  on  the  objective  of  deprlvlnk 
the   United   States   of   use   of   the   Panami 
Canal. 

Recent  months  have  disclosed  constructlo:  i 
activities  essential  for  the  establishment  cf 
a  Russian  submarine  base  at  Clenfuegod, 
Cuba.  A  Soviet  survey  ship  has  been  sighted 
at  South  Georgia  In  the  South  Atlantic.  ^ 
potential  site  for  a  base  controlling  the  east^- 


em  approaches  to  the  only  fully  navigable 
passageway  other  than  the  Panama  Canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
m  the  Americas.  The  new  regime  in  Chile, 
should  It  cooperate  with  the  Russian  Navy, 
could  also  provide  bases  suitable  for  control 
of  the  western  approaches  to  these  Inter- 
oceanlc  straits. 

Russian  strategic  planning  related  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  Is  cause  for  alarm. 
But  even  more  alarming  Is  Russian  strategic 
planning  related  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  not  only  represents  an 
essential  maritime  link  for  our  commerce, 
but.  more  importantly,  an  Indispensable 
supply  channel  for  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
present  locations  of  our  Armed  Forces 
heighten  the  Importance  of  the  Canal  as 
related  to  our  capability  for  flexible  response. 

Last  September  Moscow's  New  TiTnes  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "New  Trends  In 
Panama"  disclosing  support  for  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Torrljos  In  Panama.  The 
views  expressed  In  this  Soviet  publication 
are  aimed  at ; 

(1)  gaining  International  support  for  the 
Panamanian  Government  In  Its  attempts  to 
get  control  of  the  Canal; 

(2)  a  pretense  of  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed new  Panamanian-American  treaties  in 
order  to  obfuscate  the  very  real  danger  these 
treaties  represent  to  the  vital  national  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

The  vital  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States — Its  defense  from  all  enemies,  present 
and  potential — prescribe  that  we: 

( 1 )  reaffirm  our  undiluted  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  granted  in 
perpetuity  by  Panama  In  the  treaty  of  1903: 

(2)  Increase  security  precautions  related 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
canal  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  aliens 
In  security  positions; 

(3)  Immediately  proceed  with  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  canal. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  In  the  Congress 
that  aim  to  implement  this  program,  which 
does  not  Involve  the  negotiation  of  any  new 
treaties  with  Panama  and  safeguards  United 
States  Interests  as  well  as  the  secttrlty  of  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Including  Pan- 
ama. 

The  New  Times  article  (September  30. 
1970)  attributed  to  Ruben  Darlo  Souza.  Rus- 
sia's sputnik  in  Panama.  Is  reproduced  in 
full: 

"Earlier  this  month  the  Panama  govern- 
ment officially  announced  that  the  draft 
treaties  on  a  new  status  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  drawn  up  in  Washington  In  1967. 
were  unacceptable  as  a  basis  for  resuming 
negotiations  on  this  question.  The  Pan- 
amanian authorities  declared  that  the 
United  States  must  turn  over  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama. 

"What  prompted  the  Panamanian  govern- 
ment's decision,  which  has  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many?  What  are  the  roots  of  this  turn 
In  the  country's  foreign  policy?  New  times 
correspondent  Juan  Cobo  put  these  questions 
to  Ruben  Darlo  Souza,  General  Secretary  of 
the  People's  Party  of  Panama,  who  visited 
Moscow  In  September. 

"At  one  time,"  Souza  said,  "press  comment 
on  developments  in  Panama  was  largely  In- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  the  National  Guard, 
the  only  armed  force  In  the  country,  which 
came  to  power  after  the  coup  of  October  11, 
1968.  had  been  organized  and  trained  by  the 
Pentagon.  Morover,  the  Panamanian  army 
leaders  arrested  a  great  many  representatives 
of  the  opposition  at  the  time.  The  Com- 
munists Incidentally  suffered  most  from  the 
repressions.  I  myself  was  in  prison  until 
November  last  year. 

"All  this  caused  the  world  press  to  con- 
clude that  a  conservative  military  dictator- 
ship had  taken  over  the  reins  of  government. 
And  to  some  extent,  especially  at  that  particu- 
lar moment,  this  was  Indeed  the  case.  How- 
ever, as  time  went  on,  there  were  increctslng 


signs  that  the  ruling  Junta  was  by  no  means 
united,  that  a  constant  struggle  was  going 
on  within  It  between  the  different  views  as 
to  the  direction  the  country's  development 
should  take. 

"It  is  symptomatic  that  Washington  was 
In  no  hurry  to  recognize  the  military  regime. 
In  the  first  place,  the  old  order,  under  which 
the  various  clans  of  the  corrupt  pro- American 
oligarchy  had  alternated  In  goverament  as  a 
result  of  elections,  suited  the  VS.  down  to 
the  ground.  Secondly — and  this  is  more  Im- 
portant— the  United  States  was  Informed  by 
Its  intelligence  agents  of  the  existence  of 
diverse  tendencies  among  the  Panama  mili- 
tary. Including  progressive  nationalist  ten- 
dencies, and  feared  that  the  latter  might  take 
the  upper  hand.  Washington  evidently  took 
Into  account  the  fact  that  the  National  Guard 
had  been  created  only  In  1953,  that  it  was  not 
a  caste  army,  that  It  consisted  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  men  from  the  lower  and  middle 
strata,  who  yearn  for  changes." 

"How  widespread  are  such  sentiments  In 
the  Panama  army  at  present?" 

"Today  after  sc«ne  reshuffling  of  the  Junta 
leadership,  the  nationalists  are  setting  the 
tone.  They  are  led  by  General  Omar  Torrljoe. 
the  actual  leader  of  the  junta  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  National  Guard.  The 
general  described  the  evolution  of  his  views 
m  a  letter  to  U.S.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
which  was  published  In  July  In  the  news- 
paper Estrella  de  Panama.  Torrijos  wrote  that 
for  a  long  time  the  Panama  oligarchy  had 
used  him  personally  and  the  army  generally 
for  one  purpose  only — ^repressions  against  the 
people.  This  gradually  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
cynicism  of  the  former  ruling  elite  and  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  popular  masses. 
The  same  sort  of  evolution  Is  taking  place 
In  the  armed  forfces  of  many  Latin  American 
countries,  and  Torrljos  attaches  much  sig- 
nificance to  the  emergence  on  the  continent 
of  a  'new  type'  of  the  military,  to  which  he 
considers  himself  as  belonging." 

"Could  the  same  not  be  said  for  the  Peru 
military?" 

"Certainly.  More,  some  of  Torrljos'  c<^- 
leagues,  who  have  been  clearing  the  country 
and  the  National  Guard  Itself  of  CIA  agents, 
studied  at  the  Centre  for  Higher  Military 
Studies  In  Lima  and  heard  lectures  by  Gen- 
eral Velasco  Alvarado,  now  President  of  Peru. 
They  speak  of  this  with  unconcealed  pride 
and  voice  admiration  for  Peru's  officers.  Thus, 
the  nationalist  wing  of  the  Panama  army  is 
Influenced,  not  only  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  Panamanian  masses,  but  by  the  general 
shift  to  the  Left  In  Latin  Amerlpa  as  mani- 
fested, among  other  things.  In  the  present 
policy  of  the  Peru  military." 

"In  that  case  Washington's  cautious  atti- 
tude towards  the  Panamanian  junta  is  in- 
deed understandable  .  .  ." 

"Washington  not  only  displayed  caution, 
It  did  everything  possible  to  get  rid  of  Tor- 
rijos and  his  followers,  whose  position 
throughout  last  year  grew  steadily  stronger. 
On  December  15  four  Junta  colonels  took 
advantage  of  Torrijos'  absence  In  being  a 
Communist  and  allowing  Leftists  to  pene- 
trate the  government.  One  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Colonel  Sanjur.  tried  to  induce  the 
army  officers  to  join  in  the  putsch  by  as- 
suring them  over  and  over  again  that  'every- 
thing is  In  order;  don't  worry,  the  CIA  guar- 
antees us  full  support.'  Official  dociiments 
published  after  the  '«onsplracy  was  exposed 
and  Torrljoe  had  regained  control  of  the  situ- 
ation, charged  the  CIA  with  direct  complicity 
In  the  putsch.  And  there  Is  ample  evidence 
to  support  the  charge.  Here  Is  one  fact.  Three 
of  the  rebel  colonels  who  escaped  from  Jail 
shortly  after  their  arrest  were  given  asylum 
In  the  Zone  and  later,  despite  the  protest 
of  the  Panamanian  authorities,  were  sent  on 
to  the  United  States." 

"What  happened  after  that?" 

"Judging  by  everything,  the  ClA-engl- 
neered  putsch  acted  as  a  sort  of  catalyst  of 
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the  processes  that  have  long  been  maturing 
within  the  Junta.  It  was  this  evidently  that 
induced  Torrljos  and  his  group  to  take  reso- 
lute action.  And  this  was  logical  enough. 
Finding  themselves  in  a  pollUcal  vacuiim 
after  the  December  15  events.  Torrijos  and 
his  followers  appealed  for  support  to  the 
lower  and  middle  sections  of  the  popxilation. 
And  this  naturally  forced  the  army  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  aspirations  of  these 
sections. 

"At  the  beginning  of  January  this  year 
Juan  Antonio  Tack,  a  man  known  for  his 
progressive  views,  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  Foreign  Minister.  At  a  session  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  Tack  deliv- 
ered a  speech  denouncing  Imperialist  policy. 
"Certain  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
internal  life  of  Panama  as  well.  This  summer 
nearly  all  the  political  prisoners  from  pro- 
gressive parties  and  organizations,  including 
Communists,  were  released  from  Jail.  The 
government  has  recognized  the  National 
Labour  Centre,  formed  this  year  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  old  trade  union  con- 
federation whose  leadership  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  Americans  and  the 
local  oligarchies.  Under  pressure  from  the 
peasant  masses,  the  agrarian  reform  has 
been  speeded  up.  Student  organizations, 
which  have  quite  a  revolutlontury  tradition 
In  our  country,  have  been  restored. 

"Then  the  Panam.anian  government's 
position  on  the  question  of  the  Canal  may 
be  seen  as  a  logical  manifestation  of  these 
new  tendencies?" 

"Of  course.  But  I  should  like  to  make  it 
clear  thi't  Panamanians  are  concerned  at 
present  less  about  the  question  of  the  Canal 
Itself  than  about  the  extensive  zone  which 
adjoins  It  and  which  has  become  a  'state 
within  a  state.'  The  Pentagon  has  turned  the 
zone  Into  a  powerful  base  of  operations  lo- 
cated far  south  of  the  U.S.  borders  and 
spearheaded  not  only  against  Panama  but 
against  all  of  Latin  America.  That  area 
should  by  rights  belong  to  Panama — on  this 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  country 
Is  unanlmotiB. 

"Now  about  the  Canal  itself  and  Its  ex- 
ploitation. .  .  .  UntU  quite  recently  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  Washington  about 
the  poBslblUty  of  building  a  new  waterway 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  a  sea- 
level  canal  cutting  across  Panama,  Colombia 
or  Nicaragua,  big  enough  to  accommodate 
modem  vessels.  But  of  the  26  nUlllon  dollars 
allocated  by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  surveying 
the  new  routes,  $18  mlUlon  were  earmarked 
for  work  In  Panama.  And  not  long  ago  It 
transpired  that  the  Americans  had  decided 
simply  to  expand  and  reconstruct  the  exist- 
ing canal.  In  violation  of  all  legal  norms, 
they  proceeded  to  put  their  project  In  opera- 
tion without  even  informing  the  Panaman- 
ian authorities  of  their  intention.  The  Pan- 
ama government  protested  the  action  and 
the  National  Guard  occupied  the  neighbor- 
ing Rio  Hato  area,  formerly  a  Pentagon  artil- 
lery range. 

"After  that  the  draft  treaties  on  a  new 
status  for  the  Canal,  dravim  up  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  coiintry's  interests  back  in  1967, 
wore  in  effect  declared  invalid  by  Torrljos. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  wrote  about  Washington's  con- 
cern over  indications  of  General  Torrljos 
'wanting  to  follow  a  more  independent,  na- 
tionalistic course." " 

"What  was  the  reaction  of  the  Panamanian 
democrats  to  this?" 

"The  Left  forces,  and  parUcularly  the 
Communists,  regard  the  present  develop- 
ments as  positive.  The  Panamanian  demo- 
crats do  not  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  policy  of  the  Torrljos  government  is 
a  variety  of  bourgeois  reformism,  that  in 
many  respects  it  is  dictated  by  objective  cir- 
cumstances and  is  none  too  firm.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  convinced  that  In  the  Interests 
of  the  democratic  forces  we  must  make  vise 


of  the  specific  nature  of  the  present  period 
which  we  regard  as  transitional. 

"The  principal  task,  the  Communists  hold, 
is  to  build  an  alliance  of  all  the  antl-lm- 
jjerlallst  forces  In  Panama  and  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  truly  democratic  system 
which  would  make  It  possible  to  intensify 
the  struggle  for  genuine  Independence.  We 
fully  realize  that  this  Is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task.  Washington  will  of  course  con- 
tinue to  seek  allies  in  the  armed  forces  in 
order  to  achieve  its  ends  with  their  help.  If 
it  falls.  It  Is  not  excluded  that  the  CIA  wUl 
try  to  buUd  up  reactionary  terrorist  organiza- 
tions and  sow  havoc  in  the  country,  as  it  did 
m  Guatemala.  All  the  more  important  is  it 
for  us  to  strengthen  the  vmlty  of  all  anti- 
Imperialist  forces  and  together  counter  the 
machinations  of  Yankee  Imperialism." 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OP  THE  TRANS- 
ALASKA  PIPELINE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
including  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
very  important  report  by  an  Alaska  State 
agency  which  concludes  that  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line could  hurt  the  economy  of  Alaska 
more  than  it  would  help.  The  27-page  re- 
port, entitled  "Community  Impacts  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,"  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Alaska  State  Housing  Au- 
thority "in  cooperation  with  the  Local 
Affairs  Agency,  office  of  the  Governor." 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  surprising 
and  significant  report  on  the  pipeline  re- 
leased to  date.  Considering  that  the 
source  of  this  report  comes  in  part  from 
the  office  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  it 
convincingly  demonstrates  that  there  are 
reservations  about  the  pipeline  from  all 
sides.  The  report  predicts  that  the  num- 
ber of  job  seekers  who  will  be  attracted 
to  Alaska,  if  the  800-mile  pipeline  is  ap- 
proved, will  far  exceed  the  300  perma- 
nent pipeline  jobs,  and  could  cause  the 
State's  unemployment  to  be  the  highest 
in  the  country. 

The  report  states : 

Already,  anticipation  of  the  pipeline  has 
had  this  effect  and  the  social  and  economic 
Impact  on  communities  has  been  powerful. 
For  example,  in  the  Anchorage  area  dur- 
ing June  of  1970.  the  unemployment  rate 
climbed  from  8.8  "Tc  to  11.2%  as  immigrating 
Job  seekers  Joined  the  labor  market. 

According  to  the  report,  a  large  influx 
of  workers  into  Alaska  would  also:  Place 
a  large  burden  on  cities,  which  will  have 
to  provide  additional  services  such  as 
housing,  education,  and  welfare  without 
a  proportionately  expanded  revenue 
base;  and  cause  competition  between 
newcomers  and  Alaskan  citizens,  not  only 
for  a  few  permanent  pipeline  jobs  avail- 
able, but  for  nonpipeline  related  jobs 

drS    W6ll. 

This  report,  I  believe,  convincingly  ex- 
plodes two  myths.  The  first  myth  is  that 
all  Alaskans — and  especially  State  offi- 
cials and  agencies — are  enthusisistlcally 
supporting  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline. 
The  report  shows  that  this  unity  has 
been  at  least  partly  contrived.  The  sec- 
ond myth  is  that  the  pipeline  would  be 
a  panacea  to  all  of  Alaska's  economic 
problems.  After  this  report,  only  the  most 
naive  could  continue  to  believe  that.  In 


fact,  there  Is  extremely  strong  evidence 
that  Alaska  would  be  much  better  off  eco- 
nomically, as  well  as  environmentally,  if 
the  Canadian  pipeline  were  built  instead 
of  the  Alaska  route. 

One  of  the  points  that  the  report 
makes  so  well  is  that  the  problems  a 
boom  psychology  could  create  for  Alaska 
are  potentially  enormous.  The  problems 
that  the  Alaskan  city  of  Kenai  has  had 
due  to  rapid  petrochemical  development 
in  the  last  10  years,  as  cited  in  the  report, 
is  instructive.  The  State  Housing  Study 
calls  Kenai  "a  preview  of  the  danger  that 
could  affect  Alaska  on  a  much  larger 
scale"  in  the  case  of  the  pipeline.  The  re- 
port states  that: 

Since  Kenal's  economic  boom  has  passed 
unemplojrment  is  rising  to  new  highs  and 
population,  work  force,  and  payrolls  are 
declining  to  a  lower  level. 

In  contrast,  the  pipeline  project  does  not 
have  a  compensating  measure  of  permanent 
employment  to  soften  the  impact  of  the 
shutdown  of  construction.  The  300  pipeline 
and  terminal  maintenance  Jobs  gathered 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  amount  to  only 
one  twenty-fifth  of  the  constrtoctlon  em- 
ployment at  Its  estimated  peak  point. 

A  few  other  significant  quotes  in  the 
report  include: 

The  permanent  pipeline  employment 
would  be  only  about  300,  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  one  of  the  department  stores  in 
Anchorage  ( p.  1) . 

Alaska's  history  is  rich  with  experience — 
bitter  experience  that  should  teach  Alaskans 
to  be  cautious  In  approaching  a  temporary 
boom  time  (quoting  Alaska  Construction 
and  Oil  Report) . 

Regardless  of  the  timing  of  actual  con- 
struction, news  of  the  pipeline's  approval 
would  bring  a  rush  of  Job  seekers  to  Alaska, 
people  who  have  been  lured  by  tales  of  black 
gold  and  a  land  of  opportunity  (page  9). 

Amazingly  enough,  if  the  pipeline  is  ap- 
proved for  1971  construction.  Alaska  could 
reflect  the  highest  unemployment  figures 
m  the  nation  amidst  the  boom.  The  answer 
Is  simply  that  the  Alaska  Job  potentials  will 
attract  thousands  from  depressed  regions 
from  other  states — causing  Alaskan  statistics 
to  soar  upward  (page  11,  quoting  Alaska  Con- 
struction and  Oil  Report.) 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  report  indicates 
a  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  many 
Alaskans  Including  those  In  the  State 
government  that  there  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable and  profitable  alternatives  for 
Alaska  of  getting  the  North  Slope  oil  to 
market.  This  report  is  so  revealing  and 
incisive  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Alaskan  State  officials  reassess  their 
thinking  on  the  advisability  of  construct- 
ing the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  It  is 
time  for  the  State  of  Alaska  to  fully 
study — ^independently  of  the  oil  com- 
panies— which  pipeline  alternative  is 
really  best  for  Alaska. 

The  report  follows: 
CoMMnNtrr  Impacts  of  the  Tramb-Alabxa 

PiPIUNX 
GENEEAL    CONSmCKATIONS 

The  construction  phase  of  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline  would  be  Intense,  but  very  brief. 
Current  estimates  place  the  peak  employ- 
ment at  about  7500.>  In  contrast,  the  per- 
manent pipeline  employment  would  be  only 
about  300,  an  amount  equivalent  to  em- 
ployment at   one  of   the   department  stores 


iData  In  this  report  on  pipeline  related 
employment  Is  from  the  Alyeska  Company. 
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In  Anchorage.  Construction  would  last  onl^ 
two  and  a  half  seasons.  The  economics  cf 
oil  iwoductlon  dictate  rapid  completion  cf 
the  pipeline.  Wherever  possible,  time  woul  1 
be  saved  by  Intensive  use  of  money  and  man- 
power. Once  construction  Is  completed.  th» 
direct  employment  generated  by  the  hlghl  7 
automated  pipeline  would  be  a  minor  pen  t 
of  Alaska's  total  employment. 

In  estimating  the  Impact  of  an  awesom^ 
project  such  as  the  pipeline  there  Is  a  temptal- 
tlon  to  exaggerate  the  economic  benefli 
which  will  accrue  to  affected  communities. 
Most  people  see  development  In  terms  of 
added  Jobs  and  personal  income.  There  1  s 
an  emotional  bias  towards  optimistic  pre  - 
diction.  Anticipation  of  the  pipeline  has  ex- 
emplified this  tendency.  There  has  been  ver  j 
little  reflection  on  the  shortness  of  the  con- 
struction employment  and  the  probable  slae 
of  permanent  employment.  In  the  prees  np 
distinction  has  been  made  between  pea^ 
seasonal  construction  employment  and  an^ 
nual  averages,  with  a  consequent  ezaggeii- 
atlon  of  expectations.  (See  table  VI.)  | 

Over-estimation  of  actual  benefits  of  de- 
velopment can  do  great  harm  to  communi- 
ties and  in<llvldu&l8,  especially  when  the7 
are  Inspired  by  a  very  temporary  spurt  af 
growth  such  as  the  pipeline  construction . 
"Alaska's  history  Is  rich  with  experience- - 
bitter  experience — that  should  teach  Alaskanls 
to  be  cautious  In  approaching  a  teimi>orar^ 
boom  time."'  1 

The  City  of  Kenal  provides  a  preview  ojt 
the  danger  which  could  affect  Alaska  on  a 
much  larger  scale  if  we  refuse  to  be  reallstl^ 
about  the  actual  Impact  of  the  pipeline  coni- 
Btructlon.  Over  the  1060-1970  decade,  Kenal>- 
Cook  Inlet  District  was  the  fastest  growlnc 
region  In  the  State.  Petrochemical  explorat- 
tlon  and  development  and  associated  conf- 
Btructlon  activity  fueled  rapid  pmpulatlo^ 
and  economic  growth.  (See  table  I). 

That  Is  the  roey  side  of  the  picture.  Cont- 
temporaneously.  In  that  district  gross  uni 
employment  grew  rapidly,  If  less  notlceabljt. 
nearly  doubling  over  the  decade.  Apparently!, 
many  of  the  new  Jobs  went  to  workers  newlr 
attracted  to  the  boom  area,  and  more  workers 
came  than  could  find  Jobs.  Purthermorq, 
now  that  the  boom  has  passed,  unemi^oyt- 
ment  Is  rising  to  new  highs  and  populatloi^. 
workforce  and  payrolls  are  declining  to  f 
lower  level.  j 

Employment  levels  In  two  Industrial  sec 
tors   were   bellwethers   for   the    "boom   an^ 
bust"  cycle  of  economic  activity.  Construe 
tlon     employment     reached     extraordlnar; 
heights   then  declined   precipitously  as  tbi 
InduBtrlal.   commercial   and   residential   de«- 
mands  triggered  by  petrochemical  develop ' 
ment  tapered  off.  To  a  lesser  degree,  mlnlni; 
employment  shot  vp  and  then  dropped  ol ' 
as  development  matured. 

Some  measure  of  the  steepness  of  the  de  ■ 
cllne  Is  Indicated  by  table  II,  comparing  em  ■ 
ployment  figures  for  the  first  quarters  ot 
1967  and  1970.  Construction  employment  lii 
returning  to  a  sustainable  level,  far  belo^r 
previous  peaks,  and  mining  employment  li 
settling  toward  the  level  of  permanent  ne%' 
Jobs  created  In  petrochemical  Industry.         I 

In  sum,  the  short  term  Impact  of  th4 
development  phase  wsis  to  boost  employment 
and  payrolls.  Obscured  by  this  flashy  growttt 
was  the  fact  that  general  unemployment  alap 
rose  rapidly,  mainly  due  to  a  heavy  influj 
Of  outside  workers.  As  the  boom  broke,  thf 
region  was  vulnerable  to  a  severe  employ* 
ment  decline.  The  major  long-term  benefit 
was  the  solid  core  of  permanent  emplojrmeni 
in  new  Industrial  Jobs. 

Fortunately,  In  the  Kenal  area,  the  esUb* 
llshment    of    a    number    of    petrochemical 
plants  tempered  the  decline  in  mining  em 
ployment. 
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To  a  degree,  permanent  plant  Jobs  have 
replaced  construction  and  development  Jobs. 
In  contrast,  the  pipeline  project  does  not 
have  a  compensating  measure  of  permanent 
employment  to  soften  the  impact  of  the 
shut-down  of  construction.  The  300  pipeline 
and  terminal  maintenance  Jobs  scattered 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  amount  to  only 
1/25  of  the  construction  employment  at  Its 
estimated  peak  point.  Operation  of  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  will  require  a  workforce  of 
150  to  400  persons  and  the  refinery  at  Pair- 
banks  may  employ  as  many  as  150  persons. 

CONSTKDCnON    IMPACT 

Our  assignment  Is  to  estimate  the  Impact 
of  the  pipeline  In  terms  of  economic  and 
social  effects  on  Alaskan  communities.  Other 
forms  of  Impact,  involving  wildlife  habitat, 
and  effects  on  the  existing  highway  system, 
are  being  considered  separately.  The  com- 
munity Impacts  Of  the  project  would  vary 
widely  over  time  and  should  be  seen  as  a 
series  of  Impacts  accompanjrlng  different 
stages  Of  the  pipeline  project. 

Preconstruction 

The  Alyeska  Company  anticipates  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  direct  or  contract  employ- 
ment this  summer  preparatory  to  any  actual 
construction  on  the  roiad  to  the  North  Slope 
or  the  pipeline.  Currently,  about  75  truckers 
are  employed  moving  pipe  from  Valdez  to 
Fairbanks.  This  summer  the  company  plans 
to  let  contracts  for  coating  the  pipe,  a  step 
which  must  be  taken  to  prevent  corrosion 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  pipeline 
route  Is  approved.  Coating  will  require  60 
men  apiece  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  Valdez  and  Fair- 
banks. In  addition,  along  the  pipeline  route, 
there  will  be  40  surveyors  and  4  to  6  men 
apiece  at  18  test  drUUng  rigs.  Within  Alaska, 
the  Alyeska  Company  currently  employs 
about  115  p>eople  In  administrative  or  profes- 
sional capacities. 

In  all,  approximately  600  people  will  be 
employed  during  the  preconstruction  stage, 
either  directly  or  under  a  contract  with  the 
company.  This  activity  will.  In  turn,  mean 
eiddltlonal  revenues  for  service  buslneasee, 
particularly  aviation  services.  It  Is  doubtful, 
however,  that  preconstruction  employment 
related  to  the  pipeline  Is  of  a  magnitude  that 
will  have  an  appreciable  secondary  Impact  In 
terms  of  new  employment  in  service  Indus- 
tries in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  In  both 
these  larger  communities  there  Is  much  ca- 
pacity to  accommodate  additional  trade 
within  existing  service  industries.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  pipeline,  service  industries  have 
been  expanded.  The  pipeline  failed  to  ma- 
terialize, and  businesses  have  suffered.  For 
example,  employment  in  air  transp>ortatlon 
services  In  the  Fairbanks  area  has  decreased 
by  one-third  during  the  past  year  from  900 
In  December  1969  to  600  In  December  1970.* 
In  this  situation  the  pre-constructlon  pipe- 
line employment  would  Increase  business  In- 
come per  employee  rather  than  add  to  total 
employment  In  the  industry. 

Valdez  is  a  different  story.  Here  pre-con- 
structlon employment,  the  60  employees  at 
the  coating  plant,  plus  the  trucking  employ- 
ment cmd  longshoremen  handling  unlocidlng 
of  valves  and  other  pipeline  equipment,  rep- 
resent a  60%  Increase  in  the  existing  em- 
ployment base.  Estimated  total  employment 
In  Valdez  In  1969  was  only  320  persons.'  Pre- 
construction will  bring  a  surge  of  new  money 
to  Valdez  which  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
community's  few  trade  and  service  busi- 
nesses. 

As  in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  businesses 
in  Valdez  have  geared  up  for  pipeline  con- 
struction and  then  been  left  with  unused 
capacity  by  the  construction  delay.  There  is 
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room  to  accommodate  growth,  but  the  Im- 
pact of  the  pre-constructlon  employment  will 
be  so  large  In  relation  to  the  community's 
size,  that  the  trade  and  seirvlce  Industries 
will  probably  be  expanded  and  new  workers 
added.  The  effect  on  community  facilities 
and  services  will  also  be  proportionately 
much  stronger  in  the  smaller  community. 
Valdez  has  virtually  no  unoccupied  housing. 
All  the  liveable  homes  are  occupied  and  new 
employees  coming  to  the  area  must  build  or 
Import  their  own  dwellings. 

The  City  was  understaffed  and  under- 
funded before  the  pipeline  activity.  Valdez, 
like  many  other  small  cities,  must  carry  out 
a  full  range  of  municipal  functions  without 
the  revenue  base  to  support  them.  This  gap 
between  the  City's  responsibilities  and  finan- 
cial capability  will  be  expanded  by  the  pipe- 
line employment.  Revenues  from  the  prop- 
erty tax,  since  they  are  based  on  the  prior 
year's  assessment,  wlU  lag  behind  the  in- 
creased need  for  public  services  caused  by 
the  newcomers.  UkewUe,  allocations  under 
the  State's  shared  revenue  prog^m,  based 
on  the  population  of  the  1070  Census,  wlU 
remain  static. 

It  can  be  expected  that  this  pattern  wUl 
be  continued  and  Intensified  as  added  pipe- 
line employment  arrives  In  Valdez  during 
other  stages  of  the  construction  project.  A 
community  of  1100,  such  as  Valdez.  has  a 
very  limited  existing  capacity  to  accommo- 
date growth.  The  Impact  of  a  project  such  as 
the  pipeline  Is  relatively  much  stix)nger  than 
In  a  larger,  more  diversified  community.  The 
same  set  of  forces  will  characterize  the  Im- 
pact of  the  pipeline  construction  on  the 
smaller  communities  along  the  route  such  as 
GlennaUen.  Big  Delta  and  Stevens  VlUage. 

To  assist  Valdez  and  other  small  communi- 
ties in  this  dilemma,  the  State  should  re- 
vise the  population  basis  of  Its  revenue  shar- 
ing pro^m  as  needed  to  refiect  the  com- 
munity's actual  population.  The  State  should 
also  consider  a  change  In  the  formula  of  Its 
grant  allocation  to  very  small  communities. 
Addition  of  a  minimum  grant  clause  to  the 
revenue  sharing  legislation  would  recognize 
the  fact  that,  below  a  certain  minimum,  mu- 
nicipal costs  do  not  vary  with  population 
size.  The  Alyeska  Company  ooiild  assist  Val- 
dez In  timely  provision  of  municipal  services 
by  prepaying  Its  real  property  taxes,  or  by 
buying  an  Issue  of  Valdez  municipal  bonds  or 
tax  anticipation  notes. 

Initial  construction 

The  Alyeska  Company  has  stated  that  even 
If  the  Department  of  the  Interior  approves 
the  route  this  spring,  there  is  no  way  that 
they  could  start  laying  the  pipe  before  the 
summer  of  1973.  Contracting,  hiring  and  the 
logistics  of  deploying  men  and  materials  are 
too  complicated  to  be  accomplished  any 
sooner.  The  first  Job  in  building  the  line 
would  be  construction  of  airstrips  to  enable 
fuel  supply.  This  would  be  followed  by  the 
construction  of  the  pipeline  road  north  of 
the  Yukon  The  company  estimates  that  if 
the  permit  is  received  in  the  early  summer, 
much  of  the  road  construction  could  be  ac- 
complished during  the  fall  months.  Employ- 
ment for  this  part  of  the  project  is  estimated 
at  1.800. 

Regardless  of  the  timing  of  actual  con- 
struction, news  of  the  pipeline's  approval 
would  bring  a  rush  of  Job  seekers  to  Alaska, 
people  who  have  been  lured  by  tales  of  black 
gold  and  a  land  of  opportunity.  Already  an- 
ticipation of  the  pipeline  has  had  this  effect 
cmd  the  social  and  economic  Impact  on  com- 
munities has  been  powerful.  For  example. 
In  the  Anchorage  area  during  June  of  1970 
the  tinemployment  rate  climbed  from  8.8 
percent  to  11.2  percent  as  Immigrating  Job 
seekers  Joined  the  labor  market.  Normally  In 
June  unemployment  drops  as  the  sunmier 
work  season  picks  up.  Between  May  and  June 
of  1970,  2,200  unemployed  were  added  to  tb' 
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Anchorage  area  workforce  and  700  were  added 
to  the  Fairbanks  area  workforce.' 

The  majority  of  tbe  Job  hunters  unrealis- 
tically  assessed  both  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
Job  matching  their  skills  and  the  costs  of 
living  in  Alaska.  The  City's  welfare  resources 
were  strained  and  people  sought  desperately 
for  low  cost  housing.  Some  managed  to  find 
a  source  of  livelihood  and  stayed  through 
the  winter,  contributing  In  part  to  the  near 
crisis  In  accommodating  school  enrollment  In 
Anchorage  during  the  fall  of  1970.  There  was 
a  similar  Infiux  and  Impact  In  Fairbanks. 

Despite  efforts  by  both  the  State  and  the 
Alyeska  Company  to  discourage  premature 
or  insufficiently  skilled  Job  seekers,  an- 
nouncement of  pipeline  approval  Is  likely  to 
Intensify  the  rush  to  Alaska.  The  Alaska 
Construction  and  Oil  Report  has  observed: 

"Amazingly  enough.  If  the  pipeline  Is 
approved  for  1971  construction.  Alaska  could 
reflect  the  highest  unemployment  figures  In 
the  nation  amidst  the  boom.  The  answer  Is 
simply  that  the  Alaska  Job  potentials  will 
attract  thousands  from  depressed  regions  of 
other  states — causing  Alaskan  statistics  to 
soar  upward."  • 

Peofc  construction 

The  Alyeska  Company  has  estimated  that 
It  will  take  15  to  17  months  for  the  pipe- 
line construction  to  reach  its  peak  of  ac- 
tivity and  employment.  Completion  of  the 
road  is  a  prerequisite  to  pipeline  construc- 
tion non.h  of  the  Yukon.  For  this  reason, 
the  company  won't  be  working  on  the  full 
length  of  the  line  untU  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  year  of  construction.  At  peak 
construction,  about  7600  persons  will  be 
working  on  the  total  project.  (See  tables  IV 
and  VI.) 

The  Impact  of  the  pipeline  construction 
on  communities  will  reflect  the  extent  to 
which  the  project  will  employ  members  of 
the  Alaskan  workforce  or  will  draw  from  the 
nationwide  labor  market.  The  need  for  ad- 
ditional housing  and  community  services 
Is  In  part  a  function  of  the  numbers  of  pipe- 
line workers  who  are  hired  outside  the  local 
area.  Employment  from  out  of  State  or  out 
of  the  local  area  means  additional  popula- 
tion which  must  be  housed  and  provided 
with  various  public  services;  whereas  fuller 
employment  of  the  local  labor  force  simply 
Increases  local  income  and  purchasing  power 
and,  in  turn,  expands  the  community's  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  needed  housing  and  services. 
On  the  one  hand,  communities  gain  popula- 
tion but  also  responsibilities  and  costs;  on 
the  other  hand,  gains  are  In  terms  of  the 
welfare  of  existing  population. 

Some  of  the  pipeline  construction  Jobs 
are  so  specialized  that  they  cannot  be  filled 
from  the  Alaskan  labor  force.  The  Alyeska 
Company  has  estimated  that  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  pli>eline  construction  Jobs  are  of 
an  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  nature.  Half  of 
the  structural  Jobs  could  be  filled  by  com- 
mon laborers.  These  figures  Indicate  that 
about  3000  to  4500  of  the  construction  Jobe 
at  peak  employment  could  be  filled  from 
the  Alaskan  labor  pool. 

With  this  Information  one  is  tempted  to 
look  at  Alaska's  workforce,  particularly  the 
large  pool  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workforce  from  rural  Alaska,  to  see  how 
many  might  be  employed  on  the  pipeline 
construction  project. 

The  error  In  this  approach  is  that  It  over- 
looks the  nish  of  Job  hunters  to  Alaska  that 
Is  occurring  and  assumes  that  unemployed 
persons  in  rtiral  Alaska  are  Informed  and 
able  to  reach  hiring  centers  when  hiring  Is 
being    done. 

The  Infiux  of  out  of  State  Job  seekers  Is 
liable  to  accelerate  with  news  of  pipeline  ap- 
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proval.  Once  a  worker  arrives  In  Alaska  he 
becomes,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part 
of  the  local  labor  force.  Any  distinction 
between  him  and  long  term  residents  Is 
both  Impractical  and  probably  Illegal. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  quantify  and  project 
this  Influx  of  Job  seekers.  The  amount  of  Im- 
migration will  be  Influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  national  economy  as  well  as  by  the 
publicity  of  the  pipeline.  Efforts  by  the 
State  and  the  plp>ellne  company  to  discour- 
age Immigration  may  have  some  counterven- 
Ing  effect.  However,  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  currently  a  high  6  percent  and 
people  are  migrating  In  search  of  Jobs.  Men 
who  developed  the  oil  fields  In  the  QiUf 
Coast  states  see  Alaska  as  a  new  market  for 
their   experience. 

These  circumstances  Indicate  that  all  the 
good  Intentions  of  the  State  and  the  Alyeska 
Company  to  hire  locally  and  reduce  Alaska's 
shockingly  high  rate  of  unemployment  may 
run  afoul  of  forces  beyond  local  control 
which  are  drawing  Job  hunters  to  Alaska. 
Certainly  this  U  what  the  recent  experience 
of  Kenal  Indicates.  (See  table  n.) 

Because  of  the  unpredictability  of  the  In- 
flux of  Job  hunters  to  Alaska,  It  would  be 
a  futile  exercise  to  attempt  a  specific  esti- 
mation of  the  Impact  of  the  pipeline  con- 
struction on  communities.  However,  It  Is 
useful  to  recognize  the  pressure  points,  to 
start  accommodating  needs  which  have  al- 
ready resulted  from  immigration  and  to 
gather  resources  to  accommodate  the  unpre- 
dictable demands   of  the   future. 

Certainly  housing  for  low  Income  families 
Is  an  obvious  need.  There  is  currenUy  an 
extreme  shortage  of  such  housing  in  both 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  This  pressure  wUl 
result  more  from  the  Influx  of  Job  seekers 
than  from  the  workers  on  the  pipeline.  Con- 
struction workers  wUl  live  In  camps  set  up 
along  the  pipeline.  Some  workers  coming 
from  outside  Alaska  to  fill  construction  Jobs 
wUl  bring  families  and  will  need  housing  In 
communities.  They  wlU  seek  housing  In  ex- 
Utlng  communities,  mainly  Anchor^e  and 
Fairbanks.  Fairbanks  wUl  be  the  hardest  hit 
because  It  Is  accessible  to  more  of  the  pipe- 
line than  Anchorage.  But  the  demand  for 
housing,  especially  low  Income  housing,  will 
tax  the  resources  of  both  communities. 

There  wlU,  of  course,  be  a  commensurate 
increase  in  the  need  for  classrooms,  police 
and  fire  protection.  pubUc  utlUUes,  recreation 
facilities  and  health,  welfare  and  employ- 
ment services.  In  planning  to  meet  these 
needs  the  State  and  local  government  should 
give  cognizance  to  the  temporary  nature  of 
the  pipeline  construction  and  Its  accompany- 
ing increase  In  employment  and  community 
ovulation.  In  this  situation,  communities 
^ould  look  for  flexible  methods  of  meeting 
temporary  public  needs  to  avoid  Investing  In 
permanent  capital  improvements  which  will 
be  under-xised  In  the  future.  The  flexlblUty 
afforded  by  acconunodatlons  such  as  tem- 
porary classrooms  and  trailers  Is  appropriate 
In  responding  to  the  temporary  Impact  of 
pipeline  construction. 

Pipeline  construction  employment  and 
payroll  will  breath  new  life  Into  trade  and 
service  employment  In  both  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks.  Biislnesses  such  as  air  trans- 
portation services,  parts  suppliers,  machine 
shops,  hotels,  restaurants,  bars  and  llquOT 
stores  will  realize  Increased  revenues.  Em- 
ployment added  In  these  Industries  will  be 
helpful  In  accommodating  the  wave  of  Job 
seekers  generated  by  news  of  the  pipeline. 

To  estimate  the  Increase  of  secondary  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustries In  the  State,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  built  an  econometric  model  of 
Alaskan  employment  during  and  after  the 
pipeline  construction.  In  this  model  they 
have  assumed  that  each  employee  In  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry  will  support  three  employees 


m  the  service  Industries.  Though  this  may 
be  the  case  on  a  national  basis  and  over  a 
long  time  span,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
that  service  Industry  employment  will  in- 
crease that  much  In  Alaska  as  a  result  of 
pipeline  construction.  Many  pipeline  work- 
ers will  maintain  families  outside  the  State 
and  most  of  their  share  of  the  pipeline  con- 
struction payroll  will  leave  the  State,  even- 
tually to  stimulate  service  employment  else- 
where. 

There  is  normally  a  long  time  lag  between 
an  Increase  in  basic  employment  bringing 
outside  money  Into  an  area  and  the  build- 
up of  secondary  employment  generated  by 
money  circulating  within  the  community. 
Most  Alaskan  communities  have  not  yet 
reached  the  ratio  of  one  service  employee  for 
each  basic  employee  which  Is  typical  of  old- 
er, more  heavily  populated  regions.''  Be- 
cause of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  pipe- 
line construction  employment,  service  busi- 
nesses will  be  cautious  about  moving  to 
Ala.ska  and  existing  businesses  will  be  cau- 
tious about  expansion.  Since  this  resistance 
win  foster  a  scarcity  of  goods  and  services, 
trade  and  service  businesses  will  be  able  to 
escalate  prices. 

The  Inflationary  pressures  of  tfie  brief 
spurt  of  pipeline  construction  w\l\  have  a 
major  impact  on  Alaskan  oonununltles,  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  everyone  living  in  Alaska. 
Housing  will  be  most  Immediately  affected 
because  of  the  premiums  which  pipeline  con- 
tractors will  pay  for  experienced  construc- 
tion workers.  In  addition  the  Intensified  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services,  played  against 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  project  and  the 
consequent  reslstence  to  industry  expansion, 
will  Inflate  costs  of  other  goods  and  services 
In  Alaska. 

Post  construction 

After  the  construction  workers  have  left 
and  the  pipe  is  operating,  the  Alyeska  Com- 
pany will  be  employing  about  300  men  dis- 
tributed along  the  pipeline  at  the  pumping 
stations  and  at  Valdez.  Unofficial  estimates 
of  the  work-force  required  to  operate  the 
North  Slope  production  field  range  from  160 
to  400.  Employment  at  the  Fairbanks  re- 
finery may  be  as  much  as  160. 

This  relatively  small  i)ermanent  employ- 
ment will  be  only  a  minimal  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  construction  employment. 
Because  the  types  of  skills  required  to  fill 
the  permanent  Jobs  will  be  different  from 
skills  required  in  construction,  temporary 
workers  won't  shift  directly  into  permanent 
employment. 

Some  sources  claim  that  exploration  and 
development  of  additional  petroleum  fields 
will  take  up  the  slack,  but  "oilmen  also  warn 
that  there  will  never  be  another  push  such  as 
occurred  Just  before  the  lease  sale  In  I960".* 
If  there  Is  additional  drilling,  truckers  will 
be  employed  hauling  equipment  up  the  pipe- 
line road  to  the  North  Slope.  Development 
of  Alaskan  refineries,  other  than  the  one  in 
Fairbanks,  has  been  posed  as  a  possibility. 

Valdez  may  have  locatlonal  advantages  for 
a  refinery  because  It  Is  the  first  place  at 
which  it  becomes  feasible  to  alter  the  com- 
position of  the  crude  petroleum  In  response 
to  differing  needs  of  different  geographical 
markets. 

However,  all  of  these  possibilities  are  very 
sf>eculatlve  In  nature.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obacure  the  economic  dlalocatlons 
that  will  be  caused  by  the  cessation  of  pipe- 
line construction. 

With  realistic  planning  the  State  could 
ease  or  ward  off  unemployment  and  Inflation 
following  In  the  wake  of  pipeline  construc- 
tion and,  as  a  result,  soften  the  detrimental 
Impact  on  communities.  Recently  the  State 


'  Data  from  community  comprehensive 
plans  prepared  by  ASHA. 

'Alaska  Construction  and  OU  Report, 
"^nployment  OutUxA",  January,  1971. 
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haa  authorized  •146  million  In  bond  Issuw 
for  various  future  public  conatructlon  proj- 
ects. State,  federal  and  local  govermnenU 
should  try  to  time  public  constructlcMi  t< 
avoid  the  period  of  plpeUne  construction 
By  accumulating  a  backlog  of  constructlor 
pirojeoto  to  be  started  as  the  plpeUne  con- 
struction eases  off.  government  could  reduc<  > 
Inflationary  pressures  and  unemploymeni ; 
and  counter  the  drop  In  the  economy  ca\i8e< 
by  the  end  of  pipeline  construction. 

A  different  type  of  Impact  which  affecUi 
oommunltles  indirectly  will  be  on  the  ap- 
pearance and  development  pattern  of  th* 
stretch  of  highway  from  Copper  Center  to 
Fairbanks.  The  massive  construction  effort 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  de- 
mand for  roadside  bars,  cafes,  lodges  anU 
automotive  service  businesses.  Without  pub  ■ 
He  land  use  controls  such  as  building,  sub- 
division and  zoning  ordinances,  this  deman(  I 
will  inspire  temporary  roadside  development 
and  specvUaUve  land  subdivision  along  th^ 
length  of  the  highway.  ;' 

After  construction  many  such  enterprlsete 
would  be  abandoned  and  Alaska  would  he 
left  with  a  permanent  scar  on  Its  landscape. 
Small  oommunltles  along  the  route  such  ap 
Olennallen  and  Big  Delta  would  be  furth* 
saddled  with  a  haphazard  development  pat- 
tern which  will  stunt  their  abUlty  to  obtain 
public  water  and  sewer  service  and  to  achlevje 
the  benefits  of  a  well  planned  oommunltt. 
The  State  could  forestall  this  eventuality  b^ 
adopting  and  enforcing  land  use  contr<^s  fc  r 
the  unocganlzed  borough. 

The  State  and  Alyeska  Company  oould  also 
help  reduce  the  potential  economic  disloca- 
tion by  measures  which  would  assure  th«t 
the  employees  hired  for  permanent  plpeUne 
and  oil  field  operation  jobs  came  from  Ala4  - 
ka's  existing  work-force  rather  than  fro«a 
outside  the  State.  The  two  and  one-hajf 
year  construction  project  gives  ample  lead 
time  for  an  effective  training  program  whl* 
would  be  completed  In  time  to  coincide  wlljh 
the  avallabUlty  of  permanent  jobs.  Becauie 
of  Its  specialized  nature,  training  for  plpf- 
Une  and  oU  field  operation  could  best  >e 
acoompllshed  by  the  companies  themselvOB. 
perhaps  with  State  aaelstance  In  recr\Ui- 
Ing  and  eatabdlsiUng  contact  between  tl>e 
companies  and  prospective  employees  fro^n 
remote  areas. 

TABLE  l.-EMPLOYMENT  DATA.  KENAI-COOK  INLET  AR^A, 
1961-69 


TABLE  IIL-TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE  CONSTRUCTION. 
ESTIMATED  DIRECT  AND  CONTRACT  EMPLOYMENT, 
1ST  YEAR.  PRECONSTRUCTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION, 
(ASSUMING  APPROVAL  JULY  I) 
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1961  ... 

2.512 

2,102 

410 

16.3 

155 

57 

1962 

3.123 

2.664 

459 

14.7 

169 

»4 

1963.... 

3.274 

2,723 

551 

16.8 

159 

1964 

3,318 

2,830 

488 

14.7 

179 

f" 

in 

1965  ... 

2,914 

2,510 

404 

13.9 

212 

:!jM 

1966...- 
1967 

3,883 
5.415 

3.383 
4.936 

500 

479 

12.9 
8.8 

415 
915 

121 

1968 

6.475 

5.892 

583 

9.0 

1,099 

1, 

m 

1969.-.. 

6.262 

5,510 

752 

12.0 

966 

1 — 

North  of  Yukon:  ,  .^ 

Road  and  access  construetidi 1, 80O 

Surveying  and  drilling 50 

Pipe  coating  (Prudhoe) 60 

Supervisory  and  managerial 20 

Total  jobs 1930  . 

Average  monthly  employment  on 

12-month  basis 365  . 

South  of  Yukon: 

Surveying  and  drilling 50 

Pipe  coating  (Fairbanks) 60 

Supervisory  and  managerial 90 

Totz!  jobs 200  . 

Average  monthly  employment  on 

12-month  basis 1*5  . 

Valdei: 

Pipe  coating -..-. w 

Trucking  pipe  Valdez  to  Fairbanks..  75 

Unloading  and  handling  pipe 15 

Supervisory  and  managerial 4 

Total  jobs --- 15* 

Average  monthly  employment  on 

12-manth  basis 60 


Terminal  construction *50 

Trucking  materials  along  line W 

Supervisory  and  managerial 50 

Total  jobs 530 

Average  monthly  employment  on 

12-month  basis 353 


6 
6 
12 


Source:  Alyeska  Co..  April  1971 

TABLE  V -TRANS-AUSKA  PIPELINE  CONSTRUCTION, 
ESTIMATED  DIRECT  AND  CONTRACT  EMPLOYMENT, 
THIRD  YEAR,  CONSTRUCTION 


Number 
employed 


Months 
worked 


>  Average  for  last  three  quarters  only. 

Source:  Workforce  estimates,  Ateska  Department  of  Lab 

TABLE   ll.-SELECTED   EMPLOYMENT   DATA,   KENAI-C(JOK 
INLH  AREA.  1969  AND  1970 


Awate  employment 3,902 

Mining  employment l.uuu 

Contract  constnietion  em- 
ployment   ,,,  „„  "8 

Quarterly  payroll »3. 033, 194 


345 
S32 

315 
$10,219,570 


Sotirce:  Statistiol  Quarteily.  Alaska  Department  of  Latmr. 
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North  of  Yukon: 

Pumping  stations — 

Trucking  materials  along  line. 

Pipeline  construction 

Supervisory  and  managerial... 


2S0 

10 

30 

10 

3.000 

10 

150 

10 

Total  lobs ., 3,430 


Source:  Alyeska  Co.,  April  1971. 
TRANS-ALASKA     PIPELINE    CONSTRUCTION.     ESTIMATED 
DIRECT  AND  CONTRACT  EMPLOYMENT.  2D  YEAR.  CON- 
STRUCTION 


Average   annual   employment   on 
12-month  basis ^-^M 


Number 
employed 


Months 
worked 


South  of  Yukon: 

Pumping  stations ^fjj 

Trucking  materials  along  line W 

Pipeline  construction 3,000 

Supervisory  and  managerial 240 


10 
10 
10 
12 


North  of  Yukon: 

Road  constructH)n ^jj 

Pumping  stations 350 

Trucking  mntenals  along  line 30 

Pipeline  construction 3. 500 

Supervisory  and  managerial 150 


Total  jobs. 


3,520 


Average  annual  employment  on 
12-month  basis 2,973 


Total  jobs -- <.580 

Average  monthly  employment  on 
12-month  basis 2.223 


Valdez: 

Terminal  construction 

Trucking  materials  along  line- 
Supervisory  and  managerial.-. 


500 

10 

30 

10 

50 

12 

South  of  Yukon: 

Pumping  stations ■»*}{ 

Trucking  materials  along  line 30 

Pipeline  construction 2,500 

Supervisory  and  managerial 240 


8 
8 
8 
12 


Total  iobs. 


Average  "annual  employment  on 
12-month  basis 


580 


492 


Total  iota 3.120 

Average  monthly  employment  on 
month  basis 2,160 


Source:  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co.,  April  1971. 


TABLE  V..-TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE  CONSTRUCTION,  ^^^^^^'S.Z^Zli"  '"''°'"''''  '"""'"' 
TOTAL  PRECONSTRUCTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  EMPLOYMLni 


1st  year 


2d  year 


3d  year 


Total  lobs 


Annual 
monthly 
average 


Total  jobs 


Annual 
monthly 
average 


Total  jobs 


Annual 
monthly 
average 


North  of  Yukon. 
South  of  Yukon. 
VaWez 

Total-.- 


1,930 
200 
154 


365 
145 
60 


4,580 

3,120 

530 


2,223 

2,160 

353 


3,430 

3,520 

580 


2,284 


S70 


8,230 


4,736 


7,530 


2.858 

2,973 

492 

5,332 


Source:  Alyeska  Pipeline  Ca,  April  1971. 


First  quarter       Tirst  quaher 
1969  1970 


MADISON,  WIS.,  VOTES  FOR 
CEASE-FIRE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  6,  1971.  in  connection  with  the 
regular  spring  election,  the  city  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  conducted  a  referendmn  on 
the  proposition — 

It  shall  be  the  poUcy  of  the  people  of  the 
(?lty  of  Madison  that  there  shall  be  an  Im- 


mediate ceasefire  and  Immediate  wlthdra^ 
of  aU  United  SUtes  troops  and  miutaxy 
equipment  from  Southeast  Asia  so  that  me 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  can  setUe  their 
own  problems. 

Of  the  47.503  persons  voting.  31.526 
voted  "yes"  in  support  of  the  proposiuon. 
and  15.977  voted  "no."  The  referendum 
was  approved  in  every  ward  and  precinct 
in  the  city,  and  approximately  two-thirds 
of  those  voting  feel  that  there  should  be 
an  immediate  cease-fire  and  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  and  mili- 
tary equipment  from  Southeast  Asia. 
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These  flgvu-es  clearly  speak  for  them- 
selves in  illustrating  the  desire  of  the 
voters  of  Madison  that  this  war  be 
brought  to  an  immediate  end.  Three 
years  ago,  in  1968,  voters  in  Madison 
turned  back  a  similar  referendum  by  a 
7.000  vote  margin,  at  a  time  when  calls 
for  "immediate  withdrawal"  were  not  as 
common  as  they  are  now,  and  I  think  the 
reversal  of  the  vote  reveals  how  deeply 
the  antiwar  spirit  now  permeates  our  so- 
ciety. To  quote  the  April  7  editorial  in 
the  Madison  Capital  Times — 

Madlsonlans  dont  want  any  more  UlUng, 
any  more  bombing,  and  any  more  fancy  talk 
from  the  White  House  about  timetables  and 
rates  of  withdrawal. 

As  the  Representative  of  Madison 
here  in  Congress,  I  am  proud  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  results 
of  this  referendum,  and  I  hereby  present 
the  ward-by-ward  vote  as  certified  by 
Eldon  L.  Hoel.  Madison  city  clerk: 

RErxaKMDlTM 

Results  of  the  Spring  Election  held  In 
liadlson,  Wisconsin  on  April  6,  1971  as  per- 
tains to  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  troops 
and  equipment  from  Southeast  Asia. 

"It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  City  of  Madison  that  there  shall  be  an 
immediate  ceasefire  and  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  troops  and  mlU- 
tary  equipment  from  Southeast  Asia  so  that 
the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  can  settle  their 
own  problems." 


Yes 


No 


1st  ward 1,816  1,390 

2d  ward: 

1st  precincL.. ...... .. 

2d  precinct 

3d  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

4th  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

5th  ward: 

Ist  precinct ... 

2d  precinct 

Sth  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

7th  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

Sth  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

Sth  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

lOlhward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

nth  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

3d  precinct 

12th  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct. 

13th  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

14th  ward: 

1st  precinct. 

2d  precinct. 

15th  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

16th  ward: 

lit  precinct.......... 

2d  precinct . 

17th  ward 

Itth  ward ., 

19th  ward: 

Ist  precinct 

2d  precinct 

20th  ward._ 

21st  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct 

22d  ward: 

1st  precinct 

2d  precinct. 

Total 31,526  15.977 


840 
503 

308 
229 

702 
717 

558 
526 

258 
682 

123 
155 

250 
235 

25 
21 

538 
858 

166 
360 

594 
519 

257 
236 

761 
209 

82 
18 

517 
928 

117 
216 

1.102 
1.239 

454 
327 

769 
720 
533 

438 
465 
248 

335 
1,113 

142 
564 

1,092 
594 

471 
273 

822 
1,094 

323 
506 

878 
201 

434 
88 

809 

602 

647 

1,213 

336 
245 
387 
909 

1.684 

697 

1,483 

1.070 

555 

1,131 

660 
1,033 

352 
752 

226 
1,053 

144 
576 

RENNIE  DAVIS'  LAST  HURRAH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  Rennie  Davis  and 
his  whole  gang  of  anarchists  who  have 
descended  up»n  the  Nation's  Capital 
have  met  their  Waterloo  here  in  Wash- 
ington during  these  last  3  days.  The 
demonstration  being  held  this  af  terntwn 
at  the  Capitol  has  been  orderly  but  it  has 
fizzled  out.  The  police  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent job,  and  the  troops  that  sup- 
ported the  work  of  the  police  have  done 
an  equally  magnificent  job. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  May  3, 
4.  and  5  constitute  a  turning  point  in 
America.  Our  Nation's  young  people  have 
taken  a  hard  look  at  Rennie  Davis  and 
what  his  yoimg  anarchist  followers  stand 
for,  and  obviously  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  yoimg  people  in  our  country 
•mve  rejected  what  they  have  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  movement  ever  had 
more  publicity  all  over  the  Nation  than 
this  assault  on  Washington  has  had, 
with  headlines,  television,  radio,  and  the 
newspapers.  There  lias  been  a  concerted 
effort  for  almost  a  month  in  drumming 
up  recruits  to  come  to  Wsishington  to 
try  and  bring  this  Government  to  a  halt. 
The  dismally  poor  attendance  shows 
young  people  of  America  apparently  are 
much  wiser.  I  am  very  proud  to  see  that 
these  last  3  days  have  frustrated  the  de- 
sires of  Davis  and  his  young  anarchists 
to  bring  this  Nation  and  its  Government 
to  a  halt.  It  should  be  Impressive  to  all 
of  us  Americans  that  America  is  made 
of  tougher  stuff,  and  that  this  young 
gang  of  anarchists  are  not  going  to  bring 
our  Government  to  a  halt. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Speaker  and  all 
those  who  have  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  providing  security  for  the 
Capitol,  for  working  out  a  program 
which  has  frustrated  the  plans  of  these 
yoimg  anarchists.  I  congratulate  all  of 
those  who  had  tuiythlng  to  do  with  this 
excellent  work,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  handled  this  very  difficult 
affair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  dismal  failure  of  Rennie 
Davis  and  his  anarchists  to  attract  any 
sizable  following  indicates  the  young 
people  of  America  will  seek  change 
through  conventional  and  rational 
means.  It  means  that  our  young  people 
reject  anarchy  and  Instead  shall  seek 
whatever  remedies  they  deem  necessary 
through  the  orderly  processes,  written 
Into  our  Constitution.  Rennie  Davis  has 
sounded  his  last  hurrah;  he  has  lost  his 
constituency;  he  is  through — a  broken 
failure  and  a  fiop.  We  can  all  be  proud 
of  our  Nation's  young  people  and  the 
good  sense  they  show  in  rejecting  Davis 
as  a  symbol  of  change. 


BUILDING  BLOCKS  TO  PEACE 

(Mr.  SIKBS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  tp  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  sought  to  help 
build  a  world  in  which  peace  can  prosper, 
people  can  live  without  fear,  and  nations 
can  sustain  a  steady  economic  growth. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  enhanced  by  this  kind 
of  world. 

Thus,  the  security  assistance  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  President  seeks  to 
further  strengthen  the  self-defense  ca- 
psUailities  of  friendly  coimtries.  promote 
their  internal  security,  and  support  their 
economic  and  political  stability.  One  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  is  to 
reduce  U.S.  military  presence  abroad  and. 
as  friendly  and  allied  countries  grow 
stronger,  this  objective  can  be  achieved 
without  undue  loss  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  said  that  he 
has  achieved  substantial  progress  in  this 
direction. 

In  the  past,  propyosals  for  security  as- 
sistance with  the  above  objectives  were 
included  in  the  same  legislative  package 
with  development  assistance  which  is 
aimed  primarily  at  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  friendly  countries.  This 
combined  package  has  served  over  the 
past  two  decades.  However,  there  have 
been  changes  in  the  international  scene 
which  call  for  changes  in  our  methods. 
For  instance,  nearly  every  recent  study 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  has  recom- 
mended that  security  assistance  and  de- 
velopment assistance  be  separated  in  or- 
der to  provide  more  effective  manage- 
ment and  to  remove  some  of  the  confu- 
sion of  purposes  in  the  UJS.  foreign  aid 
effort.  This  is  not  a  new  proposal  but 
for  various  reasons,  it  has  not  been  put 
into  effect. 

Today,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Commimist  China  are  nuclear  powers. 
The  Communist  nations  vary  widely  in 
the  rigidity  of  their  ideologies.  The  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  modify  our  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  Communist  China.  We  are  talk- 
ing arms  limitations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  though  thus  far  they  have 
not  borne  fruit.  We  are  increasingly  trad- 
ing with,  and  visiting  with,  the  peoples 
of  the  Communist  world.  All  of  this  be- 
spetiks  America's  desire  to  be  a  full- 
fledged  partner  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  were  weak  and  ravaged,  vulnerable 
to  aggression.  Direct  assistance  was  nec- 
essary and  we  provided  it.  Today,  these 
countries  are  strong,  able  to  defend 
themselves,  and,  in  fact,  capable  of  add- 
ing the  less  developed  countries.  And 
there  are  a  number  of  developing  coim- 
tries which  have  grown  strong  economi- 
cally and  militarily,  able  to  make  the 
necessary  military  decisions  and  to  im- 
plement them  with  a  minimum  of  out- 
side help. 

Such  changes  call  for  a  new  approach. 
The  proposed  legislation,  which  would 
place  military  assistance,  public  safety, 
supporting  assistance,  and  military  credit 
sales  programs  under  one  act,  would  en- 
able nations  seeking  help  to  consult  and 
negotiate  with  us  as  partners.  The  de- 
velopment of  goals,  the  balancing  of 
threats,  risks,  costs,  resources  and  man- 
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power  are  vital  elements  of  foreign 
sistance.  The  "one  package"  security  iis- 
slstance  program  can  help  to  accomplish 
thi£. 

Conceivably,  the  Security  Assistaace 
Act  would  enable  the  United  States  and 
other  governments  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  relation  of  military  assistaace 
to  economic  aid.  It  would  seek  to  engage 
deeper  consideration  of  alternatives  i  in 
decisionmaking  and  the  budget  process. 
It  would  enable  more  effective  use  of  b<)th 
U.S.  and  the  assisted  country's  resources. 

The  act  calls  for  policy  directions  of 
the  security  assistance  programs  to  itest 
with  the  Department  of  State.  In  ad|di- 
tion,  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  Depairt- 
ment  administer  the  supporting  assist- 
ance and  public  safety  aspects  of  thjese 
programs.  The  Defense  Department 
would  administer  the  military  assistance 
and  credit  sales  programs,  as  In  the  piist. 

This  arrangement  is  intended  to  help 
carry  out  the  objectives  we  are  seekjng 
to  achieve.  It  will,  the  President  has  s$id, 
"raise  the  threshold  of  UJS.  involve- 
ment." At  the  same  time  it  can  fiuther 
insiire  the  goals  of  UJS.  foreign  polici^ — 
peace,  stability,  and  economic  growth 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  time  to  mve 
very  serious  consideration  to  the  chajige 
which  is  proposed. 


TEMENT 
'  I 


OFFICE  OP  NOISE  ABA 
AND  CONTROL 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  oer- 
misslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  jex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  29 
Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tor William  D.  Ruckelshaus  annoiiqced 
the  establishment  of  an  OfBce  of  Nt)lse 
Abatement  and  Control  within  EPAi  as 
mandated  by  the  Congress  in  title  IT  of 
the  Clean  Air  Amendments  1970 — ^PiiSlic 
Law  91-604. 

Administrator  Ruckelshaus  has  ap- 
pointed Alvin  F.  Meyer,  a  former  official 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  EMucatlon. 
and  Welfare,  to  serve  as  acting  director 
of  this  new  ofQce.  Mr.  Meyer  was  director 
of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  Etvl- 
ronmental  Health  Service.  HEW,  from 
June  1970  until  he  moved  to  EPA  this 
year.  Mr.  Meyer,  bom  in  Shreveport,  La., 
received  a  bachelor  of  science  de|Tee 
in  civil  and  sanitary  engineering  ttom 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  During 
a  career  in  the  U.e.  Air  Force,  he  had 
extensive  responsibilities  in  environmen- 
tal engineering  and  specifdized  in  ilolse 
abatement  and  control.  Mr.  Meyer  also 
headed  the  Boajd  of  Environmental  JAd- 
viaors  of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii. 

The  EPA  press  release,  annoimcing'  the 
creation  of  the  office,  stated  that  in  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities,  the  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control : 

will  determine  effects  of  noise  at  vamous 
levels,  projected  growth  of  noise  levelk  In 
urb&n  areas  through  the  year  3000,  the 
psychological  effects  of  noise  on  huntans. 
the  effects  of  sporadic  and  extreme  aolse 
such  as  Jet  nolae  near  airports  as  compared 
with  constant  noise,  effect  on  wUdllfe  and 
property  (Including  values) ,  effects  of  sonic 
booms  on  property,  and  other  noise  prob- 
lems involving  the  public  health  and  welfar<!. 

During  Its  Investigations,  the  Oflloe  will 
bold  public  hearings  and  conduct  research. 
eqMrlments,    demoiistratlon,    and    stuHies. 


The  results  of  the  EPA  investlagtlon  are  to 
be  reported  to  Congress,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  or  other  action, 
not  later  than  December  31,  1971. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  for  the 
creation  of  such  an  office.  As  Members  of 
this  body  will  recall,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  myself  and  20  colleagues 
for  just  such  a  purpose  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  I  was  gratified  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  office  has  finally 
been  established.  But  I  must  say  that  I 
have  serious  reservations  as  to  whether 
this  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Con- 
trol will  be  able  to  fully  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibiUties  delegated  to  it  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Although  the  Clean  Air  Amendments 
of  1970  authorized  $30  million  for  the  of- 
fice to  carry  out  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  noise  and  its  effect  on  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  not  a  penny 
htis  been  appropriated.  Nor  is  the  ad- 
ministration requesting  sufficient  funds 
for  this  program.  Its  total  funding  re- 
quests for  the  office  for  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972  combined  amount  to  less  than 
$1.6  million.  This  would  mean  that  the 
office  would  have  to  function  on  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  sum  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  how  this 
office  could  conceivably  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities adequately  with  such  insuf- 
ficient funding.  Therefore,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation — H.R.  6984  and  Hit 
6985— to  provide  for  the  full  $30  million 
for  this  office,  thus  msiklng  it  a  function- 
ing reality,  not  just  another  paper  prom- 
ise. Thirty-eight  Members  of  Congress 
have  cosponsored  this  bill. 

Another  reason  for  my  concern  about 
the  fate  of  the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
and  Control  is  that  the  administration's 
noise  control  legislation — H.R.  5275 — 
proposes  to  eliminate  this  newly  created 
office.  One  is  hard  pressed  to  find  this  on 
a  superficial  reading  of  the  biU,  since  the 
section  that  accomplishes  this  complete 
overtxuTiing  of  Congress'  mandate  is  hid- 
den in  a  section  entitled  "Report  of  Noise 
Study."  But  a  close  reading  of  the  section 
discloses  that  the  administration  bill 
would  abolish  the  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  a  focal  point  for  the  Government's 
noise  pollution  program.  Proliferating  re- 
sponsibilities, scattered  throughout  var- 
ious agencies  and  departments,  almost 
invariably  result  in  diminished  focus — 
both  in  terms  of  the  Government  s  ability 
to  grapple  with  the  subject  at  hand  and 
in  terms  of  the  public's  being  able  to  per- 
ceive the  focus  for  its  concerns,  inquiries, 
requests,  and  demands  for  action. 

Further,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
internal  morale  of  a  newly  formed  office 
which  has  knowledge  that  the  passage  of 
administ'-aticn  sp:nsored  legislation 
would  kill  it.  Such  uncertainty  could 
hardly  benefit  the  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control  in  its  efforts  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  effective  program 
to  combat  the  hazards  of  noise,  we  must 
do  more  than  merely  continue  our  re- 
search into  the  problem.  Although  addi- 
tional Information  and  study  Is  certainly 
needed,  we  now  know  enough  about  the 
problem  and  the  technology  involved  to 
move  directly  toward  abating  noise  pollu- 


tion. To  this  end.  I  have  Introduced  the 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  Act  of 
1971— HJl.  6986  and  H.R.  6987— to 
broaden  the  functicais  of  the  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  so  that  It 
can  begin  to  deal  directly  with  the  prob- 
lem. This  legislation,  part  of  a  four-bill 
antinoise  pollution  package  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  38  Members  of  the  House. 
Basically,  the  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  Act  of  1971  does  two  things. 
First,  it  directs  the  head  of  the  office  to 
prescribe  standards  on  all  noise  generat- 
ing machinery  that  might  endanger  the 
public  health  and  welfare.  Second,  it  pro- 
vides a  system  of  grants  and  contracts  to 
provide  Federal  funds  to  levels  of  local 
government  so  that  they  can  combat 
noise. 

Specifically,  the  bill  does  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  It  directs  the  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control  to  prescribe 
standards  for  any  machine,  or  class  of 
machinery  which  he  determines  con- 
tributes to,  or  may  contribute  to,  noise 
which  endangers,  or  contributes  to  en- 
dangering, the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  sets  stringent  enforcement 
powers.  If  the  hesul  of  the  Office  fails  to 
take  action  against  a  violator  within 
60  days,  this  bill  authorizes  suits  by 
private  citizens  or  groups  against  the 
noise  polluter  and  the  head  of  the  Office, 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

Second.  It  directs  the  Office,  and  all 
Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  all  Federal 
contractors,  to  maximize  the  purposes 
of  this  bill — for  example,  abatement  of 
noise — by  mesms  of  appropriate  provi- 
sions in  Federal  grants,  loans,  and  con- 
tracts. 

Third.  It  authorizes  the  Office  to  pre- 
pare, publish,  and  disseminate  educa- 
tional materials  relating  to  the  control, 
prevention,  and  abatement  of  noise. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  the  Office  to 
provide  technical  tissistance  to  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  and  regional 
governmental  bodies,  commissions,  and 
coimcils  to  facilitate  their  development 
of  noise  control  progrtuns. 

Fifth.  It  directs  the  Office  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  that  relate  to  noise  control, 
abatement,  and  prevention.  To  this  end 
all  instrumentalities,  agencies,  and  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Govenunent 
are  directed  to  furnish  the  Office  with 
such  Information  as  it  may  require. 
Further,  each  such  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  directed  to  carry  out  the 
program  within  its  control  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title — the  crea- 
tion of  a  quieter  environment. 

In  any  case  where  a  level  of  Federal 
Goverrunent  is  carrying  out  or  sponsor- 
ing an  activity  resulting  in  noise  which 
the  head  of  the  Office  determines 
amounts  to  a  pubhc  nuisance  or  is  other- 
wise objectionable,  such  Federal  entity 
must  consult  with  the  head  of  the  Office 
to  determine  possible  means  of  abating 
the  offending  noise. 

The  Office  Is  to  compile  and  publish  a 
reg\ilar  report  as  to  the  efforts  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
Instrumentalities,  agencies,  and  dejmrt- 
ments  in  regard  to  noise. 

Sixth.  The  Office  is  directed  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  In  July  of  each  year,  a 
report  concerning  its  activities.  Current- 
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ly,  the  Office  only  has  to  make  one  such 
report,  and  that  is  before  December  31, 
1971.  This  section  will  give  the  Office 
permanance  not  embodied  In  present 
law. 

Seventh.  The  Office  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities, and  regional  governmental  bod- 
ies, commissions,  and  councils  for  the 
purposes  of  developing,  establishing,  and 
carrying  out  programs  of  noise  control 
and  for  research  Into  the  causes  and 
effects  of  noise  and  new  techniques  of 
controlling,  preventing,  and  abating 
noise. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  these  grants  $5  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $10  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974;  and  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Eighth.  The  head  of  the  Office  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution,  or  engage  by  contract 
the  services  of  any  such  agency,  organi- 
zation, institution,  or  of  any  individual  to 
conduct  research  into  noise  pollution;  to 
provide  training  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  in  noise  control  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  approaches;  to  es- 
tablish and  conduct  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  noise  control. 

For  these,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971;  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1972;  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973;  $12  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975. 

Ninth.  For  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
head  of  the  Office  on  matters  bearing  on 
his  responsibilities  under  this  title,  this 
section  establishes  a  Noise  Control  Ad- 
visory Council  of  nine  individuals  skilled 
in  fields  relating  to  the  matters  to  be 
considered  by  the  Office.  Once  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Council  must  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  to  the  Congress  a 
re:xirt  containing  full  and  complete  In- 
formation en  its  work. 


TWO  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED 
AND   NINETY-FIVE  DAYS 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
today  Capt.  Floyd  Thompson  has  been 
held  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  for  7  years  and  40 
dayo.  Since  March  of  1964  over  1,600 
se-  vicemen  have  been  captured  and  held 
by  that  Goverrunent.  Over  a  hundred  of 
these  men  have  been  missing  or  captured 
for  over  5  years  and  800  for  3  or  more 
years. 

The  fact  that  Captain  Thompson's 
fate  is  shared  by  hundreds  of  other  men, 
many  of  whom  are  known  to  be  sick  or 
injured,  without  any  real  prospect  of 
release  in  sight,  dramatizes  the  need  to 
effect  the  repatriation  of  all  captured 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  must 
continue  to  bring  to  light  the  treatment 
that  American  servicemen  are  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  and  the  refusal  of  that  Gov- 
ernment to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Impossible  for  us  to 
actually  ccwnprehend  the  plight  of  these 
men  who  have  suffered  so  much  for  so 
many  years.  We  gasp  at  the  horrors  that 
are  related  by  ex-POWS,  but  to  under- 
stand the  day-by-day  living  experiences 
of  this  confinement  is  out  of  our  reach. 
We  only  know  that  this  Inhumane  treat- 
ment must  end  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  see  that  they  are  re- 
leased Immediately. 

The  fact  that  the  other  side  does  not 
permit  impartial  inspection  of  its  pris- 
oner-of-war camps,  when  added  to  the 
information  we  have:  significant  weight 
losses.  Intestinal  and  skin  disease,  use  of 
crutches  yecu^  after  capture,  and  con- 
finement in  isolation  provides  more  than 
a  sufficient  basis  for  a  presumption  that 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  should  be 
repatriated  or  at  least  interned  in  a 
neutral  country  immediately.  We  can 
hope  and  pray  for  nothing  less. 

Tomorrow  Captain  Thompson  will  face 
his  2,596th  day  of  captivity. 


AGE  REQUIREMENTS 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  letters 
submitted  to  srou  by  the  executive  de- 
partment have  been  referred  to  my 
committee. 

One  letter  is  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  proposing  legislation 
"relating  to  age  requirements  for  ap- 
pointments to  positions  in  executive 
agencies  and  in  the  competitive  service." 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  I  am 
introducing  today  in  order  that  it  will  be 
before  our  committee  for  consideration, 
would  reaffirm  the  Government's  policy 
against  age  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment and  extend  that  policy  to  positions 
in  the  excepted  service. 

The  second  letter  Is  from  the  Attorney 
General  and  relates  to  the  same  general 
subj3ct,  but  Is  restricted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju':tice. 

The  Attorney  General  proposes  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  estabUsh  age  limitations  for  certain 
appointments  within  the  Department. 

I  am  also  Introducing  this  bill  today 
In  order  that  It  will  be  before  our  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  Including 
both  letters,  as  well  as  the  statements  of 
purpose  and  justification  for  the  bills. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker  :  The  ComnUsslon  Is  sub- 
mitting for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress prDposed  legislation  "Relating  to  age 
requirements  for  appointments  to  positions 
In  Executive  agenslee  and  In  the  competitive 
service."  There  are  enclosed:  (1)  a  draft  bill, 
(2)  sectional  analysis,  and  (3)  a  statement 
of  purpcsa  and  Justification. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  reaffirm  the 
Government's  clear  policy  against  age  dis- 
crimination In  employment  and  wculd  take 
the  desirable  step  of  extending  that  policy 
to  T^T^.tlons  In  the  excepted  service.  It  would 
however,  recognize  the  need  for  providing 
some  flezlbUlty  In  this  area  In  place  of  the 
present  outright  ban  on  maximum  age  limits 
for  eaXrj  into  the  competitive  service.  Ac- 


cordingly, the  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  the  President,  or  such  agent  as  be 
may  designate,  to  establish  maximum  ag« 
limits  for  entry  into  civil  service  positions  in 
Executive  agencies  and  in  the  competitive 
servioe  when  age  Is  found  to  be  a  bona  flde 
occupational  qualification  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  duties.  The  au- 
thority proposed  for  the  President  would  be 
simUar  to  that  now  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  private  Industry  under  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  En^loyment  Act  of  1967 
(81  Stat.  602). 

The  conditions  that  argue  for  the  setting, 
administratively,  of  appropriate  age  limits 
In  private  Industry  apply  with  equal  force 
In  the  Federal  service.  A  number  of  Federal 
agencies  have  indicated  that  they  will  seek 
authwity  from  the  Congress  to  eetablish 
mft-xtm'""  age  limits  for  en^ry  into  several 
types  of  positions.  In  the  Commission's  view 
it  Is  far  more  desirable  for  such  limits  to  be 
set  administratively  than  it  is  for  these  limits 
to  be  set  by  statute  on  an  occupatlon-by- 
occupatlon  and  agency-by-agency  basis.  In 
the  Interest  of  uniformity  and  appropriate 
control,  this  authority  should  be  vested  in 
the  President  as  part  of  his  general  authority 
over  dvU  service  employment  in  Executive 
agencies  and  the  competitive  service. 

The  Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  would  be  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  the  proposal. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Hampton. 

Chairman. 


SECTION   ANALYSIS 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
draft  bill  amends  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
71,  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  (Antl- 
dlscrlminatjon  In  Employment) ,  by  adding  a 
new  section.  The  new  section  7155  contains  a 
policy  statement  and  provides  that  a  maxi- 
mum-age limit  for  appointment  to  a  posi- 
tion in  an  Executive  agency  or  the  competi- 
tive service  can  be  established  only  when 
the  President,  or  such  agent  as  he  may  des- 
ignate, finds  that  age  U  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  i>erformance  of  the  duties  of  a  p>08ltion. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  Is  a 
technical  amendment. 

Section  2  repeals  the  current  provision  of 
law  that  provides  that  no  appropriated  funds 
may  be  used  to  pay  an  employee  who  estab- 
lishes a  maximum-age  reqxiirement  for  en- 
trance into  the  competitive  service. 

Section  3  repeals  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  determine  and  fix 
the  minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  age 
within  which  original  appointments  to  the 
United  States  Park  PoUce  may  be  made. 


Statement  or  PtmposE.  JtrsTiricATioN 
Purpose — The  bill  would  substitute  for  the 
present  outright  ban  on  establishment  of 
maximum  age  limits  for  entry  into  the  com- 
petitive service  a  provision  authorizing  the 
President,  or  such  agent  as  he  may  designate, 
to  establish  maximum  age  limits  for  entry 
into  clvU  service  positions  In  Executive  agen- 
cies and  the  competitive  service  when  age 
Is  foxmd  to  be  a  bona  flde  occupational  re- 
quirement reasonably  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  duties. 

The  proposed  provision  would  also  extend 
the  Government's  clear  policy  against  age 
discrimination  to  positions  in  the  excepted 
service.  Aside  from  the  change  In  coverage, 
the  primary  effect  of  the  proposal  would  be 
to  give  the  President  an  administrative  au- 
thority over  Federal  positions  generaUy 
parallel  to  the  authority  already  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  positions  In  pri- 
vate Industry  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967   (81  Stat.  602). 
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JustiflcatUm — Ag«,  by  itself,  sboiild  nevw 
b«  k  bar  to  employzneat,  eltb«r  In  prlva^ 
Industry  or  In  tbe  Federal  Oovernment.  4t 
tbe  present  time,  a  statutory  provision  pre- 
vents tbe  eetabllsbment  of  maximum  entry 
ages  for  appointments  In  tbe  Federal  com- 
petitive service,  but  no  similar  provision  goV- 
eme  appointments  in  tbe  excepted  service  In 
Federal  agencies. 

In  keeping  wltb  tbe  national  policy  against 
age  discrimination,  it  la  blgbly  desirable  to 
extend  tbe  problbitlon  against  establlsblbg 
age  limits  to  positions  In  tbe  excepted  serv- 
ice. But  It  Is  equally  desirable  tbat  a  degree 
of  flexibility,  similar  to  tbat  already  exHt- 
tag  for  positions  in  private  industry,  be  pro- 
vided for  Federal  positions  to  permit  excep- 
tions witbout  tbe  necessity  for  Congressional 
action  In  eacb  case  wben  age  Is  found  to  be 
a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification. 

Ck>ngre68  eetabllsbed  tbe  present  policy 
against  age  discrimination  In  Federal  e«i- 
ployment  In  1966  wben  it  wrote  into  tbe  Ip- 
dependent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  ( 70  Stf  t. 
355)  a  problbitlon  against  tbe  use  of  appi^o- 
prlated  fxinds  to  pay  tbe  salary  of  any  F«l- 
eral  employee  wbo  sets  a  maximum  age  ior 
entry  into  any  position  in  tbe  competitive 
service.  Now  codified  in  section  3307,  title  6 
of  tbe  United  States  Code,  tbe  law  makes  tio 
provision  for  administrative  exceptions. 

A  Federal  agency  tbat  feels  It  needs  relief 
from  tbe  strict  letter  of  the  law  must  turn 
to  Congress  for  sucb  relief.  The  Department 
of  tbe  Interior  took  its  case  to  Congress  In 
1969  for  the  United  States  Park  Police  a&d 
was  successful.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
91-73  in  September  1969,  authorizing  She 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to  set  minimum  apd 
maximum  age  limits  In  tbe  appointment ;  of 
Park  Police. 

In  light  of  the  willingness  of  Congreee  to 
authorize  a  maximum  entry  age  limit  tor 
one  group,  it  has  been  indicated  tbat  otker 
Federal  agencies  desire  similar  authority. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  believes  thpre 
is  Justification  for  setting  maxlmimi  age  litn- 
Its  for  entry  into  certaUn  positions  in  the 
Federal  service.  But  It  believes  it  Is  far  mpre 
desirable  for  such  limits  to  be  set  adminis- 
tratively than  It  is  for  these  limits  to  be  feet 
by  statute  on  an  occupation-by-occupat(on 
and  agency-by-agency  basis.  In  the  intertest 
of  iinlformlty  and  appropriate  control,  tjils 
authority  should  be  vested  In  the  President 
as  part  of  his  general  authority  over  civil 
service  employment  in  Executive  agencies  4nd 
the  competitive  service. 

Granting  tbe  President  this  autbo^ty 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967.  Among  other  tbmgs, 
tbat  Act  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  employer 
In  the  private  sector  to  refuse  to  hire  an 
Individual  because  of  his  age.  At  the  sajme 
time,  however,  tbe  Act  recognizes  that  age 
can  be  a  factor  in  employment,  for  its  liro- 
hlbltlons  do  not  apply  "where  age  Is  a  b^na 
fide  occupational  qualification  reasonalbly 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  a  bitsi- 
ness." 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  granted  tbe  fcu- 
tborlty  to  "establish  such  reasonable  ex- 
emptions to  and  from  tmy  and  all  provisions 
of  this  Act.  .  .  ."  The  considerations  that 
argue  for  the  setting,  admlnlstratlvelyj  of 
appropriate  age  limits  In  private  industry 
apply  wltb  equal  force  in  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice. 

In  short,  the  fact  that  age  is  a  factor  in  ^r- 
taln  employment  situations  has  been  Rec- 
ognized by  Congress  In  Its  enactments.  Tl^ere 
is  under  current  law  an  orderly  proce<<ure 
for  setting  appropriate  age  limitations  In  ithe 
private  sector.  Although  no  such  procec^ure 
exists  now  for  Federal  positions,  the  need  for 
one  is  equally  justified. 
No    additional    appropriation    would    be 


needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  ^hls 
bill.  Administrative  costs  would  be  mlnl4ial. 


Aprs.  36,  1971. 
The  Spkakks, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  authcHize  tbe  Attor- 
ney General  to  establish  age  Umltatlone  for 
certain  appointments  within  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Ciirrent  law  effectively  prohibits  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  maximum  age  limitations  for 
employees  entering  Federal  employment 
through  the  competitive  civil  service.  As  pro- 
vided in  Section  3307  In  title  6,  United 
States  Code: 

"Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used  to 
pay  an  employee  wbo  eetablishee  a  maxi- 
mum-age requirement  for  entrance  Into  the 
competitive  service." 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  the  Federal 
Government's  principal  law  enforcement 
agency,  and  accordingly  employs  a  subetan- 
tlal  number  of  specialized  professional  per- 
sonnel. In  the  Department,  original  appoint- 
ments to  Sjjeclal  Agent  pKxltions  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  are 
not  in  tbe  competitive  service,  are  subject  to 
established  minimum  and  maximum  age  lim- 
itations. Because  of  the  prohibition  In  Sec- 
tion 3307  of  title  5,  United  Statee  Code, 
equally  dealrable  age  limitations  do  not  exist 
for  original  appointments  to  the  following 
law  enforcement  positions: 

Border  Patrol  Agent,  Immigration  and 
Natvirallzatlon  Service. 

Criminal  Investigator,  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

Correctional  Officer,  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
Deputy    United    Statee    Marshal,    United 
Statee,  Marshals  Service. 

The  91st  Congress  has  demonstrated  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  depart,  in  limited 
situations,  from  the  general  rtile  that  age 
should  not  be  a  qualification  for  employ- 
ment. Public  Law  91-73,  approved  Septem- 
ber 26.  1969,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum age  limits  for  original  appointments 
to  tbe  United  States  Park  Police. 

The  basic  justifications  for  tbe  recent  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  91-73  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  four  Department  of  Justice  po- 
sitions listed  above.  There  Is  a  vital  need 
to  attract  young,  flexible,  career-minded  In- 
dividuals to  these  strenuous  and  hazardous 
professions.  The  highly  specialized  training 
received  by  new  employees  selected  for  these 
positions  Is  becoming  more  extensive  and 
expensive.  Age  limitations  will  enhance  tbe 
ability  of  these  employees  to  survive  this 
training,  perform  at  peak  efficiency  on  tbe 
job.  and  remain  with  their  agencies  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  prior  to  retirement. 
These  troubled  times  require  our  very  best 
efforts  in  tbe  area  of  law  enforcement.  En- 
actment of  this  proposal  will  enable  the  De- 
partment to  take  a  significant  step  in  its 
continuing  efforts  to  provide  the  best  possi- 
ble law  enforcement  services  to  the  people. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
Is  in  accord  with  the  Program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

John  N.  Mttchkll, 

Attorney    General. 

Stattmint  of  Purpose,  Justu'ication 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbe  proposed  legislation  is 
to  amend  section  3307  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  tbe  Attorney 
General  to  establUb  age  limitations  for 
original  appointments  to  the  following  law 
enforcement  positions : 

Border  Patro)  Agent,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

Criminal  Investigator,  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

Correctional   Officer.   Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  United 
States  Marshals  Service. 


Tbe  need  to  attract  young,  flexible,  career- 
minded  Individuals  to  such  strenuous  and 
hazardous  professions  is  best  demonstrated 
by  a  brief  description  of  the  duties  of  per- 
sons occupying  these  poeitlona. 


-^  BORDER   patrol 

The  Border  Patrol  is  a  mobile  unlltormed 
enforcement  organization  with  a  principal 
mission  to  prevent  the  smuggling  and  Illegal 
entry  of  aliens  Into  the  United  States  and  to 
detect,  apprehend,  and  initiate  departure  of 
aliens  illegally  in  this  country. 

The  Border  Patrol  Agent  encounters  per- 
sons, both  aliens  and  citizens,  attempting  to 
smuggle  contraband  including  narcotics, 
marijuana,  and  dangerous  drugs.  Sucb  per- 
sons are  sirrested  and  the  contraband  seized 
for  referral  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs. 
Also,  violators.  Including  those  who  are 
armed  and  dangerous,  of  other  federal,  state, 
and  local  laws  are  frequently  encountered 
and  taken  Into  custody. 

The  duties  of  Border  Patrol  officers  involve 
physical  exertion  under  rigorous  environ- 
mental conditions  and  irregular  as  well  as 
protracted  and  arduous  tours  of  duty.  Patrol 
duties  are  performed  on  foot,  in  motor  and 
jeep  type  vehicles,  and  officers  frequently  fly 
as  observers  in  aircraft.  These  duties  are 
carried  out  in  extreme  temperatures  and  very 
often  In  rugged  terrain  Inaccessible  by  ve- 
hicles. 

Border  Patrol  officers  must,  therefore,  be 
In  very  good  physical  condition,  able  to  walk 
long  distances,  and  also  able  to  run  In  pur- 
suit of  fugitives.  They  must  also  be  able  to 
board  moving  freight  trains  and  must  often 
physically  restrain  persons  being  arrested. 
Since  its  organization  In  1924,  tbe  Border 
Patrol  has  had  48  officers  killed  In  tbe  line 
of  duty.  Twenty-three  of  these  officers  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  direct  assault.  During  tbe 
1960'B  there  were  eleven  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  with  a  force  of  some  1,200  to 
1,400  men. 

BUREAU     or     NARCOTICS 

■nie  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  Criminal  Investigator  serves  as  tbe 
cutting  edge  of  the  Bureau's  mission  to  en- 
force tbe  Federal  narcotic  and  dangerous 
drug  laws. 

The  persons  occupying  this  position  have 
a  hazardous  and  arduous  task;  they  wcxk 
well  over  fifty  hours  per  week  In  all  types 
of  weather  and  conditions,  at  all  hours,  and 
often  In  an  undercover  capacity.  Inherent 
to  the  natiire  of  the  job  are  the  elements  of 
danger  and  surprise  counter-moves  by 
defendants. 

To  competently  and  successfvilly  perform 
these  duties,  the  Criminal  Investigator  must 
be  agile,  both  physically  and  mentally.  This 
Is  a  strenuous  and  taxing  vocation  and  would 
prove  doubly  so  to  the  older  Criminal  In- 
vestigator trainee  not  previously  engaged  in 
similar  occupations. 

BUREAU     OF     PRISONS 

strenuous  and  hassardous  duty  Is  cer- 
tainly no  stranger  to  the  Bureau  of  Pnsons 
Correctional  Officer.  The  inmate  population 
of  our  Federal  prisons  is  showing  a  steady 
Increase  in  nimibers  at  the  same  time  that 
the  average  age  of  Inmates  Is  declining. 

This  Increase  In  papulation  Is  causing  crit- 
ical overcrowding  In  a  ninnber  of  Institu- 
tions and  thus  demands  of  our  correctional 
officers  greater  alertness,  keener  judgment, 
and  more  physical  stamina  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  The  younger  prison  piopulatlon 
Is  more  sophisticated  and  more  volatile.  The 
Incidents  of  assaults  against  most  inmates 
and  staff  has  shown  an  increase  In  tbe  past 
year. 

But,  the  physical  demand  on  a  Correctional 
Officer  Is  not  the  only  reason  for  a  maxi- 
mum age  limitation  for  original  appoint- 
ments to  this  position.  The  final  report  of 
the  Joint  Oommlaslon  on  Correctional  Man- 
power and  Training  notes: 

"Young  people  are  missing  from  the  cor- 
rectional employment  scene.  While  other  vo- 
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catlona  have  tried  to  capture  tbe  enthusla«m 
and  vitality  of  the  iweeent  generation  of 
students,  the  Joint  Commlaslon  was  unable 
to  discover  any  such  broad-scale  effort  in 
corrections.  .  .  .  [JJuvenlles  make  up  about 
one-third  of  the  total  correctional  workload 
and  are  being  referred  to  correctional  agen- 
cies at  a  greater  rate  than  adults.  Genera- 
tion-gap problems  between  workers  and 
young  correctional  clients  will  no  doubt  In- 
crease If  efforts  are  not  made  to  recruit 
young  people  Into  the  field." 

DKFUTT     UJS.     MARWHAIJt 

The  Deputy  United  Statee  Marshal  la  not 
only  called  upon  to  effect  arrests,  but  Is  re- 
quired to  transport  and  guard  federal  pris- 
oners, often  over  long  dlstanoes. 

This  type  of  job  responsibility  requires 
both  physical  stamina  and  personal  stability 
In  order  to  respond  to  spontaneous  events. 
Moreover,  deputy  marshals  are  often  detailed 
on  special  assignments  ranging  from  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  court  orders  to  the 
protection  of  government  wltneasee  in  tbe 
prosecution  of  major  organized  crime  per- 
sonalities. 

Wben  on  special  assignment,  tbe  deputy 
must  be  on  the  job  notwithstanding  any 
possible  danger,  round-the-clock  hours,  or 
Inclement  weather.  Every  man  on  special  as- 
signment is  a  key  one,  and  a  break  In  one 
link  of  the  chain  because  of  sickness  or  In- 
firmity precipitates  the  failure  of  the  entire 
mission. 

Persons  are  recruited  for  the  four  above 
positions  through  the  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice. Maximum  age  limitations  for  these  law 
enforcement  posts  are  effectively  prohibited 
by  5  U.S.C.    3307: 

"Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used  to 
pay  an  employee  wbo  establishes  a  maxi- 
mum age  reqvilrement  for  entrance  Into  the 
competitive   service." 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  6 
U.S.C.  S  3307  to  authorize  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, wltb  the  concurrence  of  such  agent  eus 
the  President  may  designate,  to  determine 
and  fix  the  minimum  and  maximum  limits 
of  age  within  which  original  appointments 
may  be  made  to  above  described  positions. 

The  law  enforcement  profession  Is  In  gen- 
eral agreement  that  a  maximum  age  limit  Is 
essential  In  recruiting  new  personnel.  A  1968 
survey  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  found  that  of  the  162  law 
enforcement  agencies  contacted  throughout 
tbe  United  States,  eighty-nine  percent  set  a 
standard  of  thirty-five  years  or  younger  as 
the  maximum  age  for  recruits. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  government  has  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  age  limitations  for  law 
enforcement  appointments.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  original  appointments  to 
Special  Agent  positions  In  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  which  are  not  In  the 
competitive  service,  are  subject  to  estab- 
lished minimum  and  maximum  ag^e  limita- 
tions. 

Tbe  91st  Congress  recognized  tbe  need  to 
make  certain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  age  should  not  be  a  qualification  for 
employment  by  enacting  Public  Law  91-73 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  minimum  and  maximum  age  limi- 
tations for  original  appointments  to  the 
United  States  Park  Police. 

Tbe  basic  justification  for  the  recent  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  91-73  applys  with  equal 
force  to  the  four  Department  of  Justice  law 
enforcement  positions  described  above.  Tbe 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  remove  a 
significant  Impediment  to  the  Department's 
continuous  efforts  to  provide  the  citizenry 
wltb  qtiality  law  enforcement. 
SKcnoN  Analtsu 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  contains 
only  one  section,  would  amend  section  3307 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  by  designating 
the  present  section  as  subsection  (3),  and 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  which  would 
authorize  tbe  Attorney  General  to  determine 


and  fix  the  r"*'^ """"''  and  miniiniim  limits  of 
age  within  which  original  appointments  may 
be  made  in  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
Border  Patrol  Agent  In  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Criminal  Investigator 
In  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  Correctional  Officer  In  the  Bureau  of 
Prisoners,  and  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
In  tbe  United  States  Marshals  Service. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

(Mr.  DUISKI  asked  and  weis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
referred  to  our  committee  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion with  regard  to  a  proposed  bill  deal- 
ing with  age  limitations,  training,  and 
early  retirement  for  air  trsifBc  control- 
lers. 

I  am  introducing  the  proposed  bill 
today  in  order  that  it  will  be  before  our 
committee  for  consideration. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation as  well  as  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill: 

April  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  introduc- 
tion and  referral  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee Is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum entrance  and  retention  ages,  training, 
and  early  retirement  for  air  traffic  controllers, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  greater  flexibility 
in  the  management  of  tbe  air  traffic  control 
work  force.  I  submitted  a  similar  proposal 
to  the  91st  Congress. 

Air  traffic  control  work  Is  a  unique  vocation, 
one  offering  many  advantages  yet  one  Involv- 
ing a  number  of  serious  drawbacks.  This 
work  offers  an  Individual  the  challenging  op- 
portunity to  be  involved  In  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  industries  of  our  time.  The  Individ- 
ual who  enters  this  field  also  faces  the  sober- 
ing responsibility  of  safeguarding  airmen 
and  air  travelers.  In  large  measure,  their 
well-being  depends  upwu  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  air  traffic  control  system. 
Tbe  basic  role  of  tbe  controller  Is  to  facili- 
tate the  safe  and  efficient  flow  of  air  traffic 
In  that  system.  Civil  aviation  and  technolo- 
gical achievements  within  the  Industry  have 
advanced  dramatically  In  recent  years.  Tbe 
Increasing  demands  that  the  expanding  avia- 
tion community  Is  placing  upon  the  air 
traffic  control  system  make  the  Job  of  the 
controller  more  complex  and  Increase  the 
burden  he  bears.  In  recognition  of  this,  con- 
trollers are  relatively  well  paid,  when  com- 
pared to  other  occupational  specialties  with 
similar  entry  requirements.  Promotion  also 
is  relatively  rapid  for  those  who  are  able  to 
progress  through  tbe  various  stages  to  the 
Jotirneyman  level.  Additional  remuneration 
Is  available  for  working  overtime  and  at  night 
and  on  holidays,  which  many  controllers  are 
called  upon  to  do. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  serious  drawbacks  of 
the  work,  however,  are  those  having  a  long- 
range  effect.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  practically  the  sole  employer  of  con- 
trollers, and  the  skills  learned  in  control 
work  have  very  limited  value  in  other  lines 
of  work.  Tbe  initial  challenge  of  the  work 
tends  to  become  less  attractive  and  more 
burdensome  as  time  on  the  job  Increases.  IX 
be  t>ecomes  dissatlsfled  with  or  unable  to 
continue  In  his  work,  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  controller  to  gain  employment 
in  another  field  at  anywhere  near  tbe  salary 
lie  has  become  accustomed  to  drawing. 

The  controller  Is  a  shift  worker.  He  oper- 


ates on  an  bour-to-bour  basis,  seeing  to  the 
safe  movement  of  air  traffic  operations  dur- 
ing his  shift.  He  meets  problems  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  and  tbe  picture  seldom  changes 
except  for  the  Increase  In  tbe  flow  of  trafllc. 
He  rotates  from  shift  to  shift  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  available  from  time  to  time 
for  overtime  work. 

Having  taken  Into  oonaideration  the  nature 
of  the  controller's  work,  the  remuneration 
and  other  benefits  be  can  derive  from  it,  tbe 
need  for  him  to  maintain  the  highest  pos- 
sible safety  standards  in  controlling  air  traf- 
flc,  and  tbe  increasing  workload  tbat  has 
been  thrust  upon  blm,  tbe  Department  of 
Transportation  undertook  a  study  Into  the 
need  for  improving  the  career  system  for 
air  traffic  controllers.  Primary  conaiderationa 
In  the  conduct  of  tbe  study  were  the  need 
to  promote  the  safety  of  flight,  to  provide 
tbe  efficient  control  of  air  traffic,  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  a  number  of  options  in 
managing  the  controller  work  force,  and  to 
ensure  the  controller  fair  treatment,  partic- 
ularly In  those  cases  where  he  has  been 
on  the  job  for  a  substantial  time.  Tbe  cul- 
mination of  the  study  was  tbe  Report  of 
tbe  special  Air  Traffic  Controller  Career  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  would  incorporate  into  titie 
6,  United  Statee  Code,  tbe  amendments  nec- 
essary to  implement  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  requiring  legislative  action. 
The  bUl  contains  four  principal  provisions: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
be  authorized,  with  tbe  concurrence  of  such 
agent  as  the  President  may  designate,  to 
establish  a  maximum  age  for  entry  In  De- 
partment of  Transportation  air  traffic  con- 
trol positions.  Initially,  the  Department  In- 
tends to  provide  that  a  person  with  no  pre- 
vious experience  coiHd  not  enter  an  air  traf- 
fic controller  position  after  reaching  bis 
31st  birthday.  However,  we  also  Intend  to 
grant  exemptions  and  employ  persons  up  to 
their  36tb  birthday,  based  upon  previous  re- 
lated experience.  Exemptions  would  not  be 
granted  to  large  groups  on  an  "across-the- 
board"  basis,  but  would  cover  small  groups 
or  single  Individuals.  No  exemptions  are 
contemplated  to  persons  wbo  have  reached 
their  36th  birthday.  The  bill  also  establishes 
a  maximum  age  for  retention  In  Depart- 
mental air  traffic  control  positions.  The  bill 
provides  that  an  employee  could  not  re- 
main in  an  air  traffic  controller  position  after 
becoming  56  years  of  age.  Tbe  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  retain  a  controller  until 
bis  61st  birthday,  based  upon  possestlon 
of  exceptional  skills  and  experience  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  The  reason  for  this 
speclflc  provision  is  discussed  below. 

SecoTtd,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  two  years,  or  less,  of  training  to 
a  career-tenure-controller.  If  tbe  Secretary 
first  determines  that  the  controller  (1)  has 
become  medically  disqualified  for  his  posi- 
tion; (2)  must  be  displaced  from  a.  particular 
air  traffic  facility  (such  as  a  high  traffic 
density  facility)  In  the  Interest  of  aviation 
safety  or  efficiency  or  the  health  of  the  con- 
troller; or  (3)  must  be  removed  from  con- 
troller duties  altogether  because  of  Inability 
to  maintain  technical  proficiency  In  bis  work. 
Dtirlng  training,  the  employee  would  receive 
the  same  base  pay  he  last  received  as  a  con- 
troller. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  assign,  reassign  or  demote  a  controller 
who  has  received  training  to  other  duties  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  at  tbe 
same  or  a  lower  grade;  or  the  Secretary  may 
release  tbe  controller  for  transfer  to  another 
Executive  agency.  If  the  controller  Is  not 
placed  with  an  Executive  agency,  he  woiild 
be  separated  from  tbe  service.  The  bill  also 
provides  that.  If  he  first  makes  one  of  the 
three  determinations  enumerated  above,  tbe 
Secretary  may  assign  or  reassign  a  controller 
(whether  or  not  he  receives  training)  to  an- 
other air  traffic  facility  or  to  different  duties 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  entitie  an  employee 
to  an  annuity  (minimum:  50  percent  of  the 
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average  of  bis  highest  three  years'  base  pay) 
after  he  completes  25  years  of  controller  serv- 
ice or  after  he  completes  20  years  of  controller 
service  and  reaches  50  years  of  age.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  initiate  the  re- 
tirement of  an  active  controller  under  this 
provision  In  the  Interest  of  aviation  safety, 
efficiency,  or  the  controller's  health. 

The  bill  also  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  'iTansportatlon  to  report  to  the  Congress 
during  the  fifth  year  after  enactment  regard- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  controller  career 
program  and  the  air  traffic  control  system. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  woxild  take  effect 
90  days  after  enactment. 

Our  principal  concern  Is  with  the  use  of 
older  personnel  In  the  controller  positions. 
This  Is  evident  from  the  thrust  of  all  these 
proposals,  and  Is  the  basis  for  a  specific  maxi- 
mum retention  age  provision.  We  believe  that 
an  Individual  should  embark  on  a  career  as  a 
controller  while  In  his  twenties,  and  In  the 
usual  case,  retire  or  change  to  another  line 
of  work  before  he  becomes  56  years  of  age. 
This  niakes  him  available  diirlng  his  most 
productive  stage  and  while  his  Interest,  stam- 
ina, and  general  health  are  at  their  highest 
level. 

As  a  general  riile,  we  have  found  that  our 
controllers  simply  do  not  maintain  their  prO' 
flclency  as  they  progress  through  the  second 
half  of  the  normal  period  of  service  of  a 
career  employee.  In  some  cases  the  work  be-i 
comes  too  stressful.  In  other  cases,  condl-; 
tlons  of  health  force  the  controller  to  leavej 
the  work  altogether.  The  maximum  reten^ 
tlon  age  level,  with  the  early  retirement  and 
retraining  provisions  we  are  proposing,  would 
give  the  controller  the  assiirance  of  eventual 
relief  from  a  long  span  of  control  work,  andl 
an  opportunity  to  turn  to  a  new  career  at  a 
time  when  he  otherwise  might  find  It  nec4 
essary  to  remain  In  controller  work  undei^ 
near  Intolerable  conditions.  The  provisions 
also  will  permit  the  Secretary  to  maintain 
a  safer  and  more  proficient  controller  worls 
force.  ! 

We  estimate  the  cost  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  be  $17.6  million  In  fiscal  yeas 
1972  (assuming  a  July  1,  1971  Implementa-j 
tlon),  and  that  cost  would  rise  to  •35.2  mu4 
lion  m  fiscal  year  1976.  We  will  provide  mor^ 
detailed  cost  information  to  the  approprlat 
Committee. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  urge  that  th 
Congress  promptly  enact  this  le^latlon 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad 
vises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin 
Istratlon's  program  there  Is  no  objection 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  leglslatlo 
to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation 


SKcnoN-BT-SicnoN  Analtsis 

To  amend  title  6,  United  States  Code.  t<i 
provide  for  maximum  entrance  and  retent 
tlon  ages,  training,  and  early  retirement  fot 
air  traffic  controllers,  and  for  other  purj 
poses.  i 

Section  1.  This  section  adds  new  5  U.S.<1 
2109  that  defines  "air  traffic  controller"  an<^ 
"controller"  as  a  Department  of  Transportat 
tlon  amployM  actlvtiy  engaged  In  the  con* 
trol  of  air  traffic  or  In  the  immediate  super* 
vision  of  an  employee  engaged  In  that  aci 
tlvlty  In  an  air  traffic  control  facility.  Thf 
definition  would,  for  example,  include  thoe# 
assigned  to  air  route  traffic  control  oentet 
and  air  traffic  coi^^l  tower  faculties  oper* 
ated  by  the  Department  of  TransportatlonL 
Inderal  Aviation  Administration,  but  wo\il4 
exclude  those  In  FAA  flight  serrloe  atatloA 
fadlltlea.  The  new  section  also  authorised 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescrlbf 
reerulatlons  to  determine  the  application  of 
the  definition  to  Departmental   employee^. 

Section  2.  This  section  adds  new  S  U.S.d. 
3307(b)  and  (c).  ' 

New  6  use.  3307(b)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  wltb  the  0O(Doar> 


rence  of  such  agent  as  the  President  may 
designate,  to  set  a  maximum  entry  age  for 
air  traffic  controllers.  New  5  U.S.C.  3307(b) 
sets  no  specific  maximum  age  for  beginning 
a  controller  career,  although  new  0  U.S.C. 
8335(f)  sets  a  specific  maximum  retention 
age.  As  written,  5  U.8.C.  3307(b)  provides 
both  for  flexible  management  of  the  control- 
ler work  force  and  for  the  ability  to  deal  with 
conditions  that  might  warrant  a  change  to 
the  maximum  entry  age. 

Upon  enactment  of  new  5  U.S.C.  3307(b). 
however,  the  Department  Initially  Intends 
to  set  30  years  of  age  as  the  maximum  entry 
age  for  controllers.  The  Secretary  may  con- 
sider exceptions  from  this  maximum  for  In- 
dividuals having  previous  experience  In  work 
related  to  air  traffic  control.  But,  no  excep- 
tions would  be  made  for  Individuals  after 
they  reach  their  36th  birthday.  Thus,  the 
Secretary  would  not  except  an  Individual 
who  was  more  than  35  years  of  age,  even  If 
he  had  10,  15  or  20  years  of  military  experi- 
ence m  air  traffic  control.  Also,  no  excep- 
tions win  be  made  to  broad  classes  or  large 
groups  of  individuals  who  have  reached  their 
31st  birthday.  Thus,  the  Secretary  would  not 
except  all  Indlvldiials  who  had  logged  a  given 
nvunber  of  hours  of  flight  time  as  a  commer- 
cial or  airline  transport  pilot.  To  ensvire  con- 
sistency In  administration  of  this  provision 
and  broader  legislation  which  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Is  proposing,  new  5  U.S.C. 
3307(b)  requires  the  concurrence  of  such 
agent  as  the  President  designates  In  the 
maximum  entry  age  limit. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3307(c)  codlfles  Public  Law 
91-73.  relating  to  age  limits  In  connection 
with  appointments  to  the  United  States  Park 
Police,  and  ensures  cohesive  treatment  of 
the  subject  matter  In  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

Section  3.  This  section  adds  new  subchap- 
ter VI,  "Air  Traffic  Controllers,  Special  Pro- 
visions", to  chapter  33  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code   (5  U.S.C.  3371-3377). 

New  5  US.C.  3371(a)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  assign,  reassign, 
demote,  or  release  for  transfer  (under  6  U.S.C. 
3372-3377)  a  controller  who  has  career  ten- 
ure If  the  Secretary  first  determines  that  the 
controller  (1)  Is  medically  disqualified  as  a 
controller:  (2)  must  be  displaced  from  a  par- 
ticular facility  in  the  interest  of  aviation 
safety  or  efficiency  or  the  controller's  health; 
or  (3)  must  be  removed  from  controller  du- 
ties due  to  Inability  to  maintain  technical 
proficiency. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3371(b)  makes  clear  that  5 
U.S.C.  3371-3377  do  not  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  assignments,  re- 
assignments,  demotions,  releases  for  trans- 
fer, or  separations  vested  In  him  under  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

New  5  use.  3372(a)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  assign  to  training  of  2  years,  or  less, 
a  controller  who  Is  subject  to  a  determina- 
tion under  5  U.S.C.  3371(a). 

New  5  U.S.C.  3372(b)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  training  for  controllers 
assigned  thereto  under  6  U.S.C.  3372(a) .  The 
training  may  be  given  in  Government  or 
non-Government  facilities,  for  Government 
or  non-Government  employment. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3372(c)  provides  that  the 
employee-trainee  retains  his  last  base  pay  as 
a  controller  during  training  (including  stat- 
utory Increases) ,  and  that  he  Is  excluded 
from  all  staffing  limitation  laws  during  the 
time. 

New  5  use.  3372(d)  excludes  training 
under  5  U.S.C.  3372  from  the  provisions  of 
6  U.8.C.  4101-4118,  which  deal  with  training 
for  all  Federal  employees.  This  program  has 
a  different  basic  thrust  than  the  training 
under  5  U.S.C.  3372,  and  that  Is  to  enable 
Federal  employees  to  enhance  their  abili- 
ties to  carry  out  theli^  duties  as  Federal  em- 
ployees. Training  under  6  U.S.C.  3372,  how- 
ever. Is  Intended  to  equip  the  controller  for 
a  second  career  (whether  In.  or  out  of.  Gov- 
ernment service ) .  In  developing  a  program 
under  5  U.S.C.  3372,  the  program  now  in  5 


use.  4101-4118  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
use  In  issuing  regulations  implementing 
the  new  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
p'>rtatlon. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3373(a)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  assign,  reassign,  or  demote  a 
controller  trained  under  5  U.S.C.  3372  to 
duties  in  the  Department,  or  to  release  him 
for  transfer  to  another  Executive  agency. 

New  B  use.  3373(b)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  assign  a  controller  who  is  subject  to 
a  determination  under  6  U.S.C.  3371(a)  to 
other  duties  in  the  Department.  This  would 
enable  the  Secretary,  for  example,  to  assign 
a  controller  from  a  very  busy  center  or  tower 
to  a  lees  busy  center  or  tower. 

New  5  U.S.e.  3374(a)  provides  that,  when 
an  air  traffic  controller  Is  eligible  for  an  Im- 
mediate annuity  under  6  U.S.C.  8331-8348. 
he  may  be  involuntarily  separated  from  the 
service  for  retirement  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  separation  Is  In  the  interest 
of  aviation  safety,  air  traffic  control  effi- 
ciency, or  the  controller's  health. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3374(b)  provides  that,  when 
a  controller  trained  under  5  U.S.C.  3372  \a 
not  assigned,  reassigned,  demoted  or  released 
for  transfer  under  5  U.S.C.  3373(a),  then  he 
shall  be  Involuntarily  separated  from  the 
service.  To  ensure  that  these  separations  do 
not  deprive  the  controller  of  severance  pay 
under  5  U.S.C.  5696,  they  are  expressly  stated 
not  to  be  "removal  for  cause  on  charges  of 
misconduct,  delinquency,  or  Inefficiency". 
Also,  to  ensure  that  these  separations  do 
not  deprive  the  controller  of  his  full  annuity 
rights  under  5  U.S.C.  8336,  they  are  expressly 
stated  not  to  be  "removal  for  cause  on 
charges  of  misconduct  or  delinquency". 

New  5  U.S.e.  3375(a)  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  make  a  determination  under 
5  U.S.e.  3371(a).  or  Initiate  an  action  under 
5  U.S.C.  3374(a),  only  with  the  controller's 
written  consent  or  60  days  written  notice 
stating  the  determination  or  action  and  the 
reason  for  It. 

New  6  U.S.C.  3375(b)  provides  that  the 
controller  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  notice  under  5  U.S.C.  3375(a), 
and  the  opportunity  to  have  a  review  by  the 
Secretary,  or  his  designee.  The  reference  to 
a  designee  of  the  Secretary  makes  clear  that 
the  controller  Is  not  entitled  to  have  his  case 
personally  reviewed  by  the  Secretary,  al- 
though the  Secretary  may  personally  review 
the  case.  Of  course,  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  make  delegations  of  authority  within 
the  Departm.(@  of  Transportation  is  not 
limited  by  this  provision. 

New  5  UJSf^C.  3375(c)  provides  that  5  U.S.C. 
7501-7533 fdo  not  apply  to  actions  taken  or 
determin^lons  made  under  new  5  U.S.C. 
3371(a).  3374(a)  or  3376.  Rather  they  are 
subject  only  to  administrative  review  under 
5  U.S.C.  3375(b).  and  regulations  Imple- 
menting that  subsection.  The  determination 
or  action  is  administratively  final  when  the 
controller  consents  In  writing  or  the  Secre- 
tary, or  his  designee,  makes  his  decision  un- 
der 5  U.S.C.  3375(b).  The  controller's  only 
recourse  after  this  is  to  the  courts. 

New  5  U.S.C.  3376  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  pay  a  controller's  expenses  of  training 
(omitting  part  of  6  U.S.C.  4109(a)(2)(B)). 
under  6  U.S.C.  3372.  This  section  is  based 
on  5  U.S.C.  4109.  and  is  necessary  because 
chapter  41  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
made  inapplicable  by  6  U.S.C.  8372(d). 

New  5  U.S.C.  3377  empowers  the  Secretary 
to  Issue  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
new  6  U.S.C.  3371-3377. 

Section  i.  This  section  adds  new  6  U.3.C. 
8336(f)  that  provides  for  mandatory  separa- 
tion from  the  service  of  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller when  he  becomes  56  years  of  age, 
unless  the  Secretary  selects  him  for  reten- 
tion. The  SecretJury  may  exempt  from  this 
mandatory  separation  requirement  a  con- 
troller who  has  not  become  61  years  of  age  on 
the  basis  that  he  possess  exceptional  skills 
and  experience  as  a  controller.  A  controller 
to  be  separated  under  this  new  subsection  is 
entitled  to  60  days  written  notice. 
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Section  S.  This  section  adds  new  6  UJS.C. 
8336(e)  that  provides  that  an  "employee"  Is 
entitled  to  an  aimulty  after  he  serves  as  a 
controller  for  25  years  or  for  20  years  and 
becomes  60  years  of  age.  Thiia.  to  be  eligible 
for  an  annuity  under  new  6  U.S.C.  8336(e), 
an  "employee"  need  not  be  a  controller  at 
the  time  he  reaches  the  required  age  If  he 
has  accumulated  the  appropriate  length  of 
controller  service  at  that  time. 

Section  6.  This  section  adds  new  6  U.S.C. 
8339(e)  to  provide  that  the  annuity  for  an 
"employee"  retiring  xinder  5  U.S.C.  8336(e) 
la  computed  using  the  standard  1%,  1%.  2 
percent  formula,  and  to  provide  a  minimum 
annuity  of  50  percent  of  the  retiree's  high 
three-year  average.  However,  If  the  "em- 
ployee" has  received  training  under  6  U.S.C. 
3372,  the  50  percent  minimum  annuity  pro- 
vision does  not  apply.  As  is  the  case  under 
new  5  U.S.C.  8336(e),  the  "employee"  needs 
not  be  a  controller  at  the  time. 

Section  7.  This  section  amends  references 
in  6  U.S.C.  8332(b)(3),  8334(g)(5),  8339(f). 
(h)-(l).  and  (o)  (as  redesignated  by  section 
6(1)).  834l(b)-(d),  and  8344(a)(3)(A)  to 
reflect  the  addition  in  section  6  of  new  6 
use.  8339(e) ,  and  the  redeslgnaUon  of  pres- 
ent 5  U.S.C.  8339(e)-(m)    as  5  U.S.C.  8339 

(f)-(n). 
Section  8.  This  section  provides  that  new 

5  U.S.C.  8336(f)  (mandatory  separation  of 
controllers  at  age  66)  does  not  apply  to  a 
controller  appointed  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Act. 

Section  9.  ThU  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  the  Act. 
The  report  must  Include  a  statement  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Act  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  controller  cs-eer  program  and  the  air 
traffic  control  system,  and  any  additional 
recommendations  he  deems  necessary  for 
sound  management  of  the  program  of  the 
system.  The  report  must  be  made  within  5 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Section  10.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Act  Is  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. This  will  aUow  time  to  issue  imple- 
menting regxilations.  and  wUl  be  particularly 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  maximum  en- 
trance age  authority  in  6  U.S.C.  3307(c),  the 
maximum   retention   age   authority  In   new 

6  U.S.C.  8336(f),  the  training  program  au- 
thorized under  new  5  U.S.C.  3372,  and  the 
administrative  review  procedures  under  new 
6  US C.  3376.  This  section  also  repeals  Pub- 
lic Law  91-73.  codified  In  new  6  U.S.C.  3307 
(c).  at  the  close  of  the  day  before  the  Act 
takes  effect. 

GOVERNMENT  PTOELITY  LOSSES 

(Mr.  DUI5KI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
referred  to  our  committee  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation "to  provide  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
enpient  shall  assume  the  risks  of  its 
fidelity  losses." 

I  am  Introducing  the  legislation  today 
in  order  that  it  will  be  before  our  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

Since  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  outlines  in  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  am 
Including  the  text  of  the  letter  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

The  SicBXTAUT  op  the  Tbeastiet, 

WasMngton,  March  31. 1971. 
Hon.  Cael  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Obab  Mb.  Spkajucb:   There  is  transmitted 
berarttb    a    draft   of   proposed    legislation. 
CXVII W9 — Part  JO 


"To  provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
shaU  assume  the  risks  of  Its  fldeUty  losses." 
The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  the 
statutory  requirements  for  bonding  Federal 
civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
charged  with  accoimtabllity  for  public  fimds 
or  public  property,  and  estaWlsh  a  self-In- 
surance program  for  the  Government  "s 
fidelity  losses  by  permitting  agencies  to  charge 
their  appropriations  for  such  losses.  Enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  would  resiilt  in  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  since  bond  premixmM 
have  consistently  exceeded  amounts  recov- 
ered from  surety  cony)anies.  The  proposal  Is 
also  consistent  with  the  Government's  gen- 
eral policy  of  assuming  Its  own  insurable 
risks — a  policy  stemming  from  the  fact  that 
the  Goverrmient  has  the  resources  to  assume 
such  risks.  In  the  financial  area,  the  risks  are 
minimal  because  of  extensive  systems  of 
financial  checks  and  balances  that  limit  the 
opportunities  for  fraud  or  negligence  In  the 
handling  of  Government  funds. 

Under  Public  Law  323,  84th  Congress  (6 
VB.C.  14) ,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
establishment  In  the  Executive  Branch  is  au- 
thorized to  procure  a  bond  ait  Government 
expense  to  cover  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  his  department  who  are  required 
by  law  to  administrative  regulation  to  be 
bonded.  Prior  to  enactment  of  this  law  these 
individuals  were  required  to  pay  their  own 
fidelity  bond  premiums.  Durmg  fiscal  year 
1965.  the  last  full  fiscal  year  prlw  to  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  323,  the  amount  of  the 
bond  premiums  paid  by  Federal  employees 
was  $1,732,748.  Although  the  foregoing 
statute  eliminated  this  inequity,  experience 
under  the  law  in  procuring  blanket  and  posi- 
tion schedvUe  bonds  to  cover  large  groups  of 
employees  has  focused  attention  on  the  prac- 
tical and  economical  aspects  of  the  require- 
ments for  bond  coverage. 

These  exjjerience  factors  can  be  high- 
lighted from  the  consolidated  emnual  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  agency  fidelity  bonding 
activities  which  the  above  Act  required  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasvury.  The  most  re- 
cent report,  covering  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
showed  that  as  of  June  30,  1970  there  were 
963,269  employees  covered  by  fidelity  bonds; 
the  total  computed  annual  cost  of  premitims 
of  bonds  In  effect  on  that  date  was  $426,763 
For  the  14%  fiscal  years  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  borne  the  expense  of  the  bond  pre- 
miums, the  premiums  have  exceeded 
claims  filed  by  $1,188,263.  The  Comptroller 
General,  In  a  report  to  the  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1964  (B-8201)  recommending  discon- 
tinuance of  the  bonding  of  Federal  employ- 
ees, estimated  that  annual  savings  of  $190,000 
could  be  achieved  thereby.  A  recent  decision 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  significantly 
reduce  the  nvimber  of  their  employees  cov. 
ered  by  bonds  would  lower  this  estimate; 
however,  the  Department's  move  in  this  di- 
rection stems  from  a  recognition  that  the 
cost  of  bond  coverage  U  becoming  prohibi- 
tive, and  lends  support  to  the  self-lnsiirance 
concept  proposed  In  the  draft  bill.  Additional 
savings  could  be  expected  from  elimination 
of  certain  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  procurement  of  the  bonds, 
and  related  operations — expenses  that  have 
aggregated  $730,008  over  the  last  14  V4  fiscal 
years. 

Generally  speaking,  the  only  positions  re- 
quired to  be  bonded  are  those  involving  the 
disbursement  and  safe-keeping  of  public 
funds.  Individuals  assigned  to  these  posi- 
tions are  responsible  for  public  funds  far  In 
excess  of  the  coverage  provided  by  the  bond. 
For  example,  the  statutory  bonding  require- 
ment for  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
has  remained  at  $160,000  since  establish- 
ment of  that  position  In  1789,  although  the 
IncumlJent  of  that  position  Is  responsible. 
In  terms  of  cash  alone,  for  average  balances 


of  approximately  $6  bilUon  in  the  Treas- 
urer's general  acoo\xnt.  An  accounting  and 
finance  officer  In  a  military  department  is 
ordinarily  bonded  for  $10,000,  but  annu- 
ally disburses  many  times  this  amount.  The 
cost  of  complete  coverage  for  most  disburs- 
ing <MBeera  would  be  prohibitive,  and  In  many 
cases  complete  coverage  would  not  be  avail- 
able— as  a  practical  matter.  Clearly,  this 
situation  results  in  only  "token"  coverage  in 
those  accountability  areas  where  the  poten- 
tial for  the  largest  monetary  losses  exlsU. 
ActuaUy,  of  the  almost  $7  million  in  total 
losses  Incurred  since  1966,  approximately  $1.9 
million  of  such  losses,  or  about  28  percent, 
exceeded  the  limits  of  the  bond  coverage. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  procuring  fidelity  bonds, 
thereby  saving  the  Government  the  net 
excess  of  the  premiums  and  other  expenses 
over  the  net  recoveries  on  claims.  Agencies 
would  self -Insure  against  fidelity  losses,  and, 
to  the  extent  that  any  such  losses  proved  to 
be  unoolleetlble,  would  charge  the  applicable 
appropriation  for  the  amounts  of  such  losses. 
Agency  practices  In  restoring  or  adjusting  the 
accounts  of  any  defaulting  employee  would 
be  performed  under  regulations,  promulgated 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Agency  experience  under  the  self- 
insurance  program  would  be  reported  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  five  full  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  draft 
bill. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Join  in  sponsoring  this  proposed  legis- 
lation under  the  Joint  Financial  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Program  established 
under  section  111(f)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counUng  Procedures  Act  of  1950  (31  UB.C. 
65(f ) ) .  I  am  transmitting  the  proposal  in  be- 
half of  this  Joint  program.  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated If  you  would  lay  the  proposed  bill 
liefore  the  House  of  Representatives.  An 
identical  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Blanagement  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  B.  Connjoxt. 


RONCALIO  SECONDS  SMITH  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  DISPERSAL  OP  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  R«cord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day my  friend,  the  distinguished  lowan, 
Mr.  NiAL  Smith,  commented  from  the 
well  of  the  House  that  his  observation  on 
the  disturbances  in  Washington  now  tak- 
ing place  proved  that  when  a  relatively 
small  number  of  people  can  cause  so 
much  concern  and  possibly  disrupt  the 
Government  in  Washington,  that  it  Is 
time  to  seriously  think  about  moving 
some  of  the  offices  and  agencies  out  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  re- 
member that  he  received  sOTie  applause 
at  the  observation.  He  also  said  that: 

We  have  talked  about  this  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  as  the  Government  expands  and 
gets  bigger  and  bigger,  we  continue  to  put 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  agencies  and  in- 
creased fxmctlons  Into  this  area.  I  think  we 
should  look  at  every  bill  that  comes  up  and 
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every  time  we  can  do  so,  move  an  office  or  a 
part  of  an  office  out  of  Washington,  D.C. 

I  rise  today  to  second  these  words.  I 
also  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  on  May  17,  at  the  end  of 
all  other  legislative  business,  I  shall  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  hour  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  removal  of  Government  offices 
from  Washington  to  the  hinterland  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  particularly 
hope  that  the  eminent  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Mr.  HoLiFiKLD,  in  whose  committee  work 
was  done  10  years  ago  this  month  on  this 
very  subject,  and  that  his  colleagues,  Mr. 
Brooks  of  Texas,  Mr.  Blatnik  of  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  JoNxs  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Gar- 
MATz  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Marsh  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Fasckll  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Grif- 
riTHs  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Rcuss  of 
Wisconsin,  will  also  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  again  take  up  the  good  work  and  re- 
sume their  labors  of  exactly  one  decade 
ago  upon  the  subject  matter  of  amend- 
ing all  existing  legislation  to  bring  about 
a  decentralization  and  relocation  of  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies. Otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  we  have  no  future  but 
to  conclude  that  Washington  is  bound 
to  deteriorate  and  so  will  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  houses. 

Recently  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
a  native  Wyomingite,  Mrs.  Olga  Moore 
Arnold,  a  renowned  writer,  and  for  the 
past  many  years  a  resident  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  some  of  the  tragic  differ- 
ences of  the  Washington  that  she  and 
I  knew  as  yoimg  people  here  30  years  ago 
and  the  city  which  we  tolerate  today.  She 
came  up  with  a  little  item  for  me  and 
I  think  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  It  follows: 
DisFSBSAL  or  Fkdkral  AcmctEs 
(By  Olga  Moore  Arnold) 

Mt  DBAS  Congressman  Boncalio:  The  na- 
tion's capital  belongs  In  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
according  to  an  early  booster  of  my  home 
town.  N.  A.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Cheyenne 
Leader  in  the  early  18808,  named  the  tent 
city's  claims  to  this  distinction  as  a  "salubrl- 
ovis  climate,"  room  for  expansion,  and  a  situa- 
tion so  far  Inland,  "any  Invading  army  would 
get  lost  before  reaching  It." 

But  In  the  Washlng^n  of  today.  It  Is  de- 
fenders who  would  get  lost,  not  the  Invaders. 
The  patriots  would  be  snarled  In  traffic  Jams 
and  tangled  In  urban  sprawl.  If  the  com- 
manding general  lived  In  McLean,  Virginia,  It 
might  take  him  forty  minutes  or  an  hour  to 
reach  the  battle.  Ten  years  ago.  It  took  only 
twenty  minutes. 

But  the  "population  exploelon"  and  the 
fusion  of  the  city  with  Its  subvirbs  has  made 
the  District  of  Columbia,  neighboring  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  one  vast  trap,  a  morass 
through  which  traffic  crawls  as  sluggishly  as 
a  fly  in  a  pot  of  molasses.  A  helicopter  wo\ild 
be  the  general's  only  hope,  and  even  a 
helicopter  has  to  And  a  parking  space.  And 
the  general's  eyes  woxild  be  so  blinded  by 
smog,  he  might  mistake  the  enemy  for  the 
local  police. 

The  beautiful  countryside  has  become  a 
wUdemess  of  shopping  centers,  office  build- 
ings, apartment  houses  and  parking  lots. 
The  peaceful  woodlands  have  been  gouged 
up  for  super  highways.  The  green  pastures 
have  been  torn  up  for  super  airports.  Soon 
the  region  will  be  one  vast  desert  of  con- 
crete. The  traditional  charm  of  Waslilngton 
with  its  greenery,  its  parks  and  mellow  Fed- 
eral buUdlngB  IB  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
old  mansions  have  been  replaced  by  ugly. 
square   office   buildings   that   resemble    up- 


ended egg  crates.  New  highways  lead  scream- 
ing traffic  through  the  parks,  spewing  the 
picnickers  and  romping  children  with  gaso- 
line fximes.  drowning  out  the  songs  of  birds. 
There  are  those  who  love  It  this  way. 
One  developer  boasts  happUy  that  .  .  .  The 
metropolitan  area's  pwpulatloii  will  soar  from 
3  mllUon  today  toward  the  4  million  mark 
by  1980  .  .  .  High  rise  centers  will  continue 
to  spring  up  all  over  the  metropolitan  area 
(Gordon  Kennedy  In  Business  Forecast)  .  .  . 
Population,  the  basic  soiirce  of  business 
strength,  continues  steadily  up  here,  provid- 
ing a  constant  source  of  demand  for  retailers 
and  real  estate  developers.  Washington  Is 
now  the  seventh  largest  metropolitan  area  In 
the  nation,  with  about  2.9  million  reeldents, 
according  to  the  preliminary  1970  census 
figures  .  .  .  The  move  from  tenth  place  in 
1960  Is  attributable  to  a  population  growth 
of  800,000  people  In  the  suburban  areas  .  .  . 
The  most  striking  change  of  the  Washington 
scene  will  be  physical. 

We  are  going  to  see  a  level  and  character 
of  development,  particularly  In  the  District, 
fundamentally  different  from  anything  we 
have  had  until  now  .  .  .  With  transit,  the 
District  will  be  able  to  support  much  higher 
densities  In  concentrated  areas  ...  A  num- 
ber of  dramatic,  large-scale  business  build- 
ing projects,  many  In  the  District,  have  been 
announced  recently  .  .  .  These  announced 
projects  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their 
size  but  also  because  of  their  multi-use  char- 
acter, which  will  make  them  small  cities 
within  the  bigger  city." 

Among  the  trade  associations  who  have 
moved  their  staffs  to  Washington  or  who 
have  enlarged  staffs  already  here,  are  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  which  Is 
bringing  350  employees  to  Its  new  head- 
quarters In  the  District;  the  American  Pub- 
lishers Association,  said  to  be  planning  the 
building  of  a  30,000  square-foot  building  In 
nearby  Reston:  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, bringing  a  staff  of  160  people;  the  In- 
vestment Company  Institute;  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Brokers;  the  U.S. 
Brewers'  Association:  the  Mechanical  Con- 
tractors of  America;  and  the  Business  Equip- 
ment Manufactiuers'  Association. 

The  private  entrepreneurs  are  chipping 
away  at  the  land,  threatening  Washington's 
beauty,  health  and  historical  sites,  nibbling  at 
the  treasures  that  belong  to  all  the  nation. 
Every  spring  thousands  of  school  children 
come  to  Washington  to  see  the  White  House 
which  the  British  tried  to  bum  In  1812;  the 
.Aaeembly  Hall  In  Georgetown  where  Jefferson 
danced.  Ford's  Theatre  where  Lincoln  was 
shot,  the  nearby  battlefields  of  Bull  Run, 
Antietam  and  Gettysburg.  They  come  to  see 
the  famous  cherry  blossoms,  the  fine  art  gal- 
leries, the  National  Cathedral.  But  already 
land  develcq>er8  are  trying  to  subdivide  An- 
tietam battlefield  for  a  housing  conyjlex. 
Given  their  heads  they  would  probably  make 
a  parking  lot  of  Farragut  Square  and  plow 
up  the  cherry  trees  for  apartment  bvilldings. 
The  Federal  Government  la  one  of  the 
worst  violators.  A  few  years  ago  It  tried  to 
raze  the  beautiful  and  famous  old  houses 
fringing  LaFayette  Square  to  make  space  for 
office  buildings.  Embattled  citizenry,  history 
and  art  lovers,  saved  the  site.  Now  a  gigantic 
construction  Is  under  way  to  house  the  FBI, 
a  building  several  times  greater  than  the 
parent  structure,  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  The  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  is  mov- 
I  ing  from  its  temporary  quarters  at  the  Na- 
tional Airport  to  two  huge,  privately-owned 
buildings  in  nearby  Alexandria  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  10  million  dollars.  For  the 
enormous  staff  these  buildings  wUl  need, 
additional  housing  must  be  built,  which  will 
,  Increase  the  congestion  of  streets,  the  flow 
of  traffic,  the  pollution  of  water  and  air,  and 
the  problem  of  waste  disposal,  already  acute. 
1  As  of  March  31,  1970,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
I  ment  leased  approximately  16  million  sqxuire 
I  feet  of  privately  owned  space  to  house  78,000 
j  employees  in  the  National  Capital  environs. 


New  leases  achieved  since  that  time  increase 
the  amount  of  e^ace  to  almost  19  million 
square  feet  and  swell  the  number  of  workers 
to  98.000. 

Washington  now  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a 
Shoe — she  had  so  many  children,  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do. 

This  need  not  be  the  case.  The  capital 
should  be  a  unique  and  elegant  shrine,  the 
heart  of  government,  the  home  of  history. 
Many  projects  could  be  administered  at  sites 
scattered  over  the  nation.  There  are  at  least 
45  states  with  room  for  exp>ansion,  states 
where  Federal  installations  would  be  wel- 
comed as  additional  soTirces  of  revenue, 
where  an  influx  of  population  would  encour- 
age better  schools,  bigger  markets,  new  recre- 
ational and  cultural  features.  With  air  travel, 
teletype,  telphone  and  radio  available,  the 
regional  directors  could  communicate  with 
Washington  headqviarters  as  quickly  as  they 
could  flght  their  way  through  metropolitan 
traffic. 

The  dispersal  of  Federal  Institutions  would 
stabilize  regional  employment,  contribute  to 
local  tax  bases,  and  bring  government  to  the 
people.  The  Image  of  bureaucracy  as  a  dis- 
tant monolith  would  be  changed  to  that  of  a 
familiar  and  helpful  home  institution.  It 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  management  and 
operation,  and  furnish  new  trade  to  local 
business  houses.  Experiment  stations  and 
sclentiflc  laboratories  could  fimctlon  as 
easily  and  more  cheaply  In  regional  centers. 
Dispersal  would  provide  greater  security  for 
defense-related  agencies,  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  enemy  destruction  by  building  more  via- 
ble communities. 

If  Old  Mother  Goose  woulfl  scatter  her 
children  more  strategically,  she  'would  be  less 
crowded  in  her  shoe.  She  could  place  them 
useftilly  in  Alabama,  Louisiana.  Nebraska 
and  Maine,  regions  which  actually  lost  Fed- 
eral employees  between  1960  and  1968.  She 
could  find  uncluttered  space  also  in  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Utah  and 
Wyoming,  all  states  with  a  "salubrious  cli- 
mate." An4  Washington  would  be  cleaner, 
safer,  healthier  and  infinitely  more  beauti- 
ful. 


VISIT  OF  SECRETARY  ROGERS  TO 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  our  Secretary  of  State  is  visiting 
Cairo  on  his  current  trip  to  Israel  and 
four  Arab  countries.  While  he  has  no 
magic  formulas  for  Middle  East  peace 
in  his  pocket,  and  is  going  to  the  area 
not  to  argue  but  to  listen  to  his  hosts,  the 
very  t&ct  of  his  trip  Is  a  measure  of  his 
personal  concern.  Secretary  Rogers  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  persistent 
tension  in  this  region,  seeing  in  it,  rightly, 
the  potentialities  for  an  accidental  world 
war.  He  has  worked  hard  ever  since  he 
came  into  office  to  help  promote  a  Mid- 
dle East  settlement  totally  different  from 
anything  theT-egion  has  known  for  the 
past  24  years:  a  real  peace,  negotiated 
by  the  parties  to  the  conflict  themselves. 

Bill  Rogers  has  won  the  enduring  re- 
spect of  both  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs. 
They  know  him.  They  rely  on  his  deep 
awareness  of  their  concerns  and  his 
sense  of  fairness.  Probably  no  Secretary 
of  State  of  this  country  has  ever  worked 
so  hard  to  help  bring  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  closer  together.  To  him  belongs  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  what  a  year  ago 
looked  impossible:  9  months  of  sil- 
ence for  the  guns  along  the  Suez  Canal. 
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As  he  continues  frank  and  friendly  dis- 
cussions with  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
tending parties  there,  the  good  wishes  of 
all  Americans  accompany  him. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  COM- 
MENDS INTERNATIONAL  UNION 
OF  GOSPEL  MISSIONS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  al- 
lowed to  extend  his  remains  at  this  point 
In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congressman  for  the  Seventh  District 
of  Illinois,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
Bible  Rescue  Mission  are  located,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  the  58th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  International  Union  of  Gospel 
Missions  will  be  held  from  May  22 
through  May  26,  1971,  In  my  district  in 
Chicago. 

I  have  introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives House  Joint  Resolution 
602,  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  frwn  May  22,  1971, 
through  May  28,  1971,  as  "Naticaial  Res- 
cue Mission  Week"  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  bipartisan  support 
to  this  legislation  today. 

This  recognition  is  indeed  tippropriate, 
because  the  Rescue  Missions  in  every 
major  city  of  America  since  1870  have 
been  ministering  to  the  physical,  mater- 
ial, and  spiritual  needs  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate and  disadvantaged  in  our  society. 

The  rescue  missions  during  the  t>ast 
100  years  have  unfailingly  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  feed  the  hungry,  house 
the  homeless,  clothe  the  poor,  and  give 
medical  aid  to  the  111.  They  have  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  In  the  fight 
against  poverty,  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, and  crime  in  America. 

These  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
are  members  of  the  rescue  missions,  have 
given  compassionate  and  outstanding 
service  to  their  fellow  human  beings,  and 
as  more  than  2.000  delegates  and  guests 
gather  In  Chicago  for  their  58th  annual 
convention,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
extend  my  wannest  congratulations  to 
them  for  their  great  contribution  to  our 
country  and  to  extend  to  them  best 
wishes  for  their  ever-increasing  success 
In  serving  our  people  in  the  years  eihead. 


B-1  MANNED  BOMBER 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. Senator  George  McGovkrn  of 
South  Dakota  and  I  issued  a  report  on 
the  supersonic  bomber,  the  B-1.  This  re- 
port is  the  first  of  14  reports  critically 
analyzing  miUtary  weapons  systems  and 
policies  to  be  issued  over  the  next  2 
months  by  the  bipartisan  group.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law. 
The  report  concludes  that  the  B-1  is  a 
virtually  useless  weapons  system  that 
will  cost  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
to  research  and  develop;  we  estimate  as 
much  as  $47  billion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  re- 
port their  careful  attention  and  at  this 
point  I  include  it  in  tha  Record  along 
with  my  press  release  siunmarizing  the 


report  and  two  recent  articles  on  the 
B-1  from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

BXPORT  ON  TBX  B-1  BOMSXB 

Prepared  by  Senator  Oaorg*  S.  MeGovem  and 
Congressman  John  F.  Seiberllng  for  the 

Military  Spending  Committee 

BXTMMABY 

As  the  existing  and  planned  ICBM  and 
SLBM  arsenals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  become  more  clearly  defined 
and  the  enormity  of  the  combined  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  opposing  nuclear  forces  is 
iinderstood,  the  continued  maintenance  of  a  < 
manned  bomber  fleet  by  the  U.S.  as  a  tertiary 
threat  suggests  redundancy  In  depth.  The 
wisdom  of  retaining  this  optional  deterrent  Is 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  questionable. 

Aside  from  the  doubtftil  penetration  capa- 
bility any  future  manned  bomber  would  have 
in  a  heavily  defended  SAM  environment,  the 
cost  of  a  new  generation  of  manned  strategic 
bombers  and  supporting  fleet  of  tankers  Is  so 
staggering  as  to  make  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing any  strategic  bomber  program  one  of 
great  national  concern. 

This  issue  need  not  be  decided,  however,  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  1972  B-1  fund- 
ing request.  The  B-62  useful  life  assures  am- 
ple time  to  hold  the  project  in  abeyance 
whUe  considering  other  alternatives.  Includ- 
ing a  system  designed  exclusively  for  the 
standoff  role,  or  further  modifications  of  the 
B-52  to  further  extend  Its  life  and  improve 
its  capabilities. 

B-1  costs  threaten  to  reach  astronomical 
levels,  well  beyond  those  estimated  by  the 
Air  Force.  Large  Increases  have  In  fact  oc- 
curred In  the  past  year,  even  though  the 
project  still  exists  only  on  paper.  The  almost 
certain  need  for  a  new  tanker  pushes  the 
price  tag  up  beyond  $20  billion  even  If  doubt- 
ful Air  Force  cost  estimates  are  used.  One 
more  credible  estimate  sets  the  total  at  $47.2 
biUlon.  Predictable  added  costs  go  a  long  way 
to  nullify  claims  that  the  B-1  would  have 
cost-effectiveness  advantages  over  the  B-Sa/ 
FB-lll  combination,  and  even  those  claims 
have  no  foundation  unless  the  system  has  an 
assured  expected  useful  life  of  more  than 
seventeen  years. 

The  B-70  experience  confirms  that  the  su- 
personic capability  has  little  relation  to  the 
basic  nuclear  war  missions  which  can  be 
foreseen  for  the  B-1.  On  the  contrary,  elab- 
orate design  features  required  for  supersonic 
flight  could  easily  detract  from  the  aircraft's 
ability  to  penetrate  at  low  altitudes.  Useful 
only  In  conventional  roles  which  are,  at  best, 
a  spinoff  purpose  for  the  B-1,  the  supersonic 
capability  wlU  account  for  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  system's  ten-year  cost. 

SECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  The  supersonic  capability  should  be 
dropped  regardless  of  what  other  decisions 
are  made. 

(2)  The  funding  requested  for  fiscal  1972 
should  be  reduced  to  the  amount  required 
to  terminate  contrawts  awarded  thus  far  and 
to  preserve  the  advanced  research  and  de- 
velopment option  for  possible  renewal  at  a 
later  time.  The  aircraft  should  be  redesigned 
to  eliminate  the  supersonic  capability  and 
associated  costs.  Amounts  required  for  these 
purposes  should  not  exceed  $20  million  In 
fiscal  1972. 

(3)  Funds  should  be  added  for  basic  re- 
search and  development  on  an  alternative 
subsonic  strategic  aircraft  designed  exclu- 
sively for  operation  as  a  standoff  platform 
and  on  a  new  air  to  ground  missile  with  the 
range  and  flight  characteristics  required  to 
penetrate  from  beyond  enemy  defenses  In  a 
fashion  which  achieves  the  greatest  possible 
variation  from  the  nature  of  SLBM  and  ICBM 
penetration. 

nrntODXTcnoN  to  th«  b-i 
The   B-1    is   a   proposed    intercontinental 
strategic  bomber.  The  U.S.  Alr^orce  plans  to 
phase  it  into  the  existing  strategic  arsenal 


as  a  replacement  for  the  currently  <^>«ra- 
tlon&l  B-62'8  and  FB-llI's,  starting  in  the 
1978-1979  time  frame. 

The  B-1  la  to  be  powered  by  turbofan  Jet- 
engines.  It  will  be  oepable  of  superaonle 
cnilse  at  high  altitude  (mach  2.5).  but  wlU 
be  restricted  to  subsonic  speeds  (approxi- 
mately mach  0.85),  at  low  altitude.  It  wUl 
have  a  maximum  takeoff  gross  weight  of 
350.000  to  400,000  pounds  and  an  estimated 
payload  of  80,000  pounds.  It  carries  a  crew 
of  four.  Its  estimated  range  with  one  aerial 
refueling  is  10.000  miles.  It  will  carry  stand- 
off mlssUes  (SRAM)  and  armed  decoys 
(SCAD)  In  addition  to  gravity  bombs. 

The  Air  Force  Is  planning  on  a  basis  of 
200-plus  units,  and  240  is  the  current  target. 
It  has  reduced  its  prototype  requirements 
from  five  flight-test  aircraft  to  three  and 
the  number  of  static  test  models  from  two 
to  one.  The  original  estimated  cost  per  copy 
was  $25-$30  mUllon  but  In  the  past  year  has 
been  revised  upward  to  (30.8  million. 

After  annual  expenditures  at  an  annual 
rate  of  some  $25  mUllon  In  prior  years,  re- 
flscal  1970  and  1971.  Last  year  contracts  were 
awarded  for  airframe  and  engine  develop- 
ment. The  fiscal  1972  B-1  funding  request 
has  moved  up  to  $370  million. 

During  the  past  nine  years  of  controversy 
surrounding  the  need  for  an  AMSA  or  the 
B-1  manned  bomber,  there  has  been  a  recur- 
ring line  of  Congressional  Inquiry  as  to 
which  bombar<bnent  mission  profile  would  be 
the  most  effective  In  the  1980  to  1990  time 
frame.  The  recent  and  lamentable  passing 
of  the  XB-70  "Valkyrie"  Into  a  questionable 
Valhalla  at  the  Air  Force  Museum  In  Dayton 
at  a  cost  of  $1.4  billion,  coupled  with  the 
untimely  demise  of  the  B-58  fleet  after  less 
than  ten  years  of  combat  readiness  and  the 
repeated  groundings  of  the  current  FB-lll 
fleet  suggests  that  past  DOD  and  USAF  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  mission  profiles  have 
been  In  error  to  a  point  where  more  Intense 
Congressional  scrutiny  Is  mandatory. 

DISCUSSION 

B-1  operating  environment 

The  advanced  ct^abllltles  of  ballistics  mls- 
sllee,  both  land  and  sea  based,  raise  real 
doubte  about  whether  a  manned  bomber 
force  will  be  either  necessary  or  useful  In  the 
1980's  and  beyond.  Each  of  the  several  nu- 
clear mission  profiles  assigned  to  the  &-1 
is  open  to  serious  question  In  light  of  one 
simple  fact — that  while  the  aircraft  is  taking 
four  hours  to  fly  6,000  mllee,  there  ooiUd  be 
dlght  successive  nuclear  mlssUe  salvoe,  four 
on  each  side  and  each  answering  the  one 
before. 

That  question  can  be  best  resolved  in  the 
context  of  an  overview  of  strategic  forces, 
such  as  Included  in  the  1970  MUltary  Spend- 
ing Report.  While  It  Is  of  obviously  decisive 
Importance  here,  therefore,  the  primary  focus 
now  win  be  on  whether  the  specific  bomber 
xinder  consideration  is  an  appropriate  ^- 
proach,  given  what  we  can  predict  about  the 
environment  In  which  It  must  operate. 

Such  predictions  are  extremely  difficult  to 
make.  The  Strategic  Aims  Limitations  Talks 
could  and  hopefully  will  produce  major  al- 
terations In  the  nuclear  strategies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Beyond 
that,  the  Impossibility  of  predicting  the  na- 
ture of  opposing  forces  a  decade  hence  Is 
made  abundantly  clear  by  simple  reference 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  arms  technology  In 
the  past.  There  was  good  reason  for  the 
assessment  made  last  year  by  General  Olas- 
ser.  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  De- 
velopment Plans : 

".  .  .  It  simply  Is  not  possible  to  specify 
with  clarity  what  a  weapon  system  such  as 
the  B-1  will  be  actually  used  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  from  now." 

It  Is  possible,  however,  to  foresee  the  di- 
rection of  fut\ue  developments,  on  the  basis 
of  arms  capabilities  now  In  being  or  wlthm 
reach. 

First,  as  to  the  role  of  bombers.  It  is  undls- 
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puted  that  any  Justlflcatlon  for  relying  mali-     low  tltltudM.  thareby  •voiding  det«sUon  and 
ly  on  bombers  for  deterrence  has  long  si  nee     interception. 


disappeared.  Especially  with  the  deployme»t 
of  Mmv  warheade.  delivery  of  nucle«r 
weapons  by  ballistic  mleeUe  costs  far  l«a 
than  their  delivery  by  manned  aircraft.  If 
there  is  still  a  need  for  the  bomber,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  grounded  In  the  fear  that 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's  may  be  so  severely  de- 
graded by  the  adversary  that  they  can  »o 
longer  be  coxinted  on  to  deter  nucleu  attadk. 
The  bomber's  role  U  to  supply  insurance.  It 
Is  one  of  a  number  of  methods  which  ml^t 
be  used  to  complicate  the  task  of  an  enemy 
determined  to  "win"  a  nuclear  battle  with 
the  United  States. 

KffecUve  defenses  against  airborne  bomb- 
ers differ  subetantlaUy  from  those  whlSh 
might  be  used  to  co\inter  mlssUss  after 
la\inch.  There  Is.  moreover,  a  unique  IdOd 
of  protection  afforded  by  the  combination  of 
lOBM's  and  manned  bombers,  even  thoufh 
both  are  conceded  to  be  increasingly  vxUner- 
able  by  themselves.  An  adversary  who  seeks 
to  knock  out  botli  may,  for  example,  decd4« 
to  strike  sim^ataneoualy  with  low-trajectoty 
SLBM's  against  the  bombers  and  ICBM's 
against  the  mlseUee.  But  his  ICBM's,  beoai»« 
of  their  longer  flight  times,  wo\ild  have  to 
be  laxinched  first,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
detected  by  oxir  radar  the  bombers  could  be 
launched  and  placed  beyond  danger.  If,  »n 
the  other  hand,  he  launched  both  his  SLBM's 
and  ICBM's  at  the  same  time,  the  early  sr- 
rlval  of  the  SLBM's  at  U.S.  airfields  would 
give  notice  of  the  attack  in  ample  time  tcr 
our  ICBM's  to  be  launched.  This  "b©x 
phenomenon"  renders  a  first  strike  against 
both  bombers  and  land  based  mlssUes  vlrtti- 
aUy  Impossible. 

The  Polaris  fleet  has  enormous  destructive 
force  on  its  own.  and  it  is  still  considered 
invulnerable  to  degradatKm  prior  to  laun<ii. 
An  adversary  bent  on  slmviltaneously  neu- 
tralizing both  U.S.  ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  pine 
planned  and  possible  internal  improvements 
In  those  systems,  faces  a  superhuman  tajik.. 
Hence  it  la  clearly  questionable  whether  su^h 
a  (missile-bomber)  mix  Is  necessary.  But  ap- 
sumlng,  for  present  purposes,  and  that  It  IS  a 
desirable  goal,  we  are  left  to  discuss  the  ca- 
pabUlties  which  are  essential  If  the  bomber 
Is  to  Insure  effectively.  Basically  there  ate 
two. 

First,  the  bomber  must  be  able  to  avc^d 
destruction  prior  to  launch.  In  this  respect 
the  B-1  would  be  a  marginal  lmproveme|it 
over  the  B-53.  although  not  over  the  FB-Hl, 
because  It  can  be  launched  more  quickly  e^d 
dispersed  more  widely — If  similar  attributes 
can  be  extended  to  the  tanker  fleet.  Becauee 
of  the  "box  phenomenon"  noted  above,  how- 
ever. It  does  not  appear  that  pre-launch  sitf- 
vlvablllty  will  be  a  major  problem  In  aiy 
case,  BO  long  as  we  have  bombers  which  cfn 
become  airborne  with  reasonable  speed,  coti- 
pled  with  a  land-based  missile  force  capable 
of  penetrating  enemy  defenses  In  signlflca|it 
numbers. 

Second,  the  bomber  mxist  have  a  credllie 
ability  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses  and  de- 
liver enough  warheads  on  target  to  inflict  un- 
acceptable damage.  And  this  Is  the  polpt 
where  the  case  for  the  B-1  becomes  mofet 
precariously  unhinged,  as  a  result  of  profc- 
pects  similar  to  those  which  ended  In  aban- 
donment of  the  B-'TO  blgh-altltude  super- 
sonic bomber  several  years  ago. 

That  aircraft  was  developed  because  we 
saw  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  deploy  de- 
fenses for  which  the  B-6a  was  considered  ^o 
be  too  slow.  After  we  initiated  work  on  tie 
B-70.  however,  they  deployed  large  numbers 
of  high  altitude  SA-2  bomber  Interceptor 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads.  Since  detec- 
tion of  high  flying  aircraft  Is  no  longer  a  seii- 
ous  problem,  it  appeared  that  the  B-70  would 
be  performing  in  a  hostile  environment  In- 
deed. As  It  turned  out.  In  fact,  our  225  B-92 
O's  and  H's  have  been  superior  to  the  B-TJD, 
because  they  have  been  built  to  penetrate  At 


But  the  8A-2  Is  far  from  the  last  word 
In  air  defenses.  If  such  work  has  not  already 
been  initiated,  the  Soviet  Union  can  take 
their  eu«  from  bomber  defenses  which  sre 
already  in  the  advanced  planning  stages  in 
the  United  States,  centered  around  AW  ACS, 
or  the  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem, designed  to  detect  low-flying  aircraft. 

The  fiscal  1972  military  posture  statement 
submitted  March  9  by  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Chairman  Admiral  "Thomas  Moorer  Is  in- 
structive on  this  point.  Discussing  Soviet 
strategic  defenses.  Admiral  Moorer  stated 
that, 

"It  Is  possible  that  they  may  deploy,  later 
in  this  decade,  an  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol aircraft  with  a  true  over-land,  look- 
down  capability  and  equip  an  sidvanced  In- 
terceptor with  a  look-down,  shoot-down  ra- 
dar/missile system.  If  they  do  so,  they  could 
have  a  greatly  Improved  twea  defense  sys- 
tem in  the  late  1970's." 

If  that  assessment  of  Soviet  capabilities 
is  correct,  then  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to 
expect  that  when  the  B-1  enters  the  force 
in  the  late  1970's,  a  new  defense  capable  of 
nullifying  it  will  arrive  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Look-down  and  over-the-horizon  radars 
and  advanced  infra-red  detection  devices  are 
several  methods  which  threaten  to  deplete 
the  B-l's  ability  to  penetrate  at  low  alti- 
tude. Others  may  be  in  the  ofOng.  including 
means  of  tracing  aircraft  through  the  air 
turbulence  which  follows  In  their  wake.  And, 
once  detected,  any  manned  aircraft  is  bur- 
dened by  Inherent  disadvantage  in  hostile 
alr^ace  populated  by  surface-to-air  and/or 
alr-to-alr  missiles  which  It  can  never  hope 
to  outrun. 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  are  prospects 
which  would  face  the  B-1  bomber  at  the 
very  beginning  of  its  operational  time  frame. 
Still  more  sophisticated  defenses  could  be 
developed  later  on;  doubtless  Soviet  plan- 
ners, if  they  elect  to  defend  against  bombers 
at  all.  will  undertake  intensive  work  along 
such  lines  as  soon  as  the  B-1  design  is 
finalized. 

With  abandonment  of  the  on-the-deck 
supersonic  capability,  the  B-1  has  little  to 
recommend  it  over  the  B-62  for  low  altitude 
penetration.  Its  radar  cross-section  would  be 
smaller,  but,  since  radar  sensitivity  varies  in- 
versely as  the  fourth  power  of  distance,  the 
B-1  could  get  only  16  percent  closer  than 
the  B-52  before  Its  radar  signature  became 
the  same,  even  if  its  radar  cross-section 
were  reduced  by  a  factor  of  two.  What  is 
more,  as  to  both  speed  and  radar  cross-sec- 
tion, the  B-1  Is  distinctly  Inferior  to  the 
PB-111 

The  Soviet  Union  may.  of  course,  decide 
not  to  pursue  the  advanced  bomber  defenses 
described  here.  In  that  case  the  B~l  wo\ild 
not  be  required:  the  B-52  could  penetrate. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  go  ahead  with 
such  defenses,  we  could  not  place  much  con- 
fidence In  any  aircraft  to  carry  out  a  grav- 
ity bombing  mission.  As  a  consequence,  the 
value  of  a  mixed  deterrent  would  be  lost. 
Moreover,  th?  unique  protection  of  the  box 
phenomenon  would  also  be  eliminated,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  need  for  the  Soviet 
strategists  to  attempt  an  attack  on  the 
bomber  force  on  tbe  ground — they  could  sim- 
ply launch  against  ICBM's.  and  depend  on 
tbe'r  a'.r  d^f'n^'?s  to  counter  U.S.  bomljers. 

Ther^  is  no  intention  her?  to  suggest  that 
B-l  advocates  have  neglected  the  possibility 
that  low-level  penetration  may  prove  to  be 
a  fruitless  strategy.  They  have  not.  Uivfor- 
tunately,  they  have,  instead,  alluded  to  that 
prcspeci  as  a  reason  fcr  giving  the  B-1  a 
high-altitude  supersonic  capability  as  well. 
and  the  result  is  still  unsatisfactory.  Cer- 
tainly the  creation  of  a  deadly  environment 
at  low  altitvdes  will  not  make  the  high  alti- 
tude environment — considered  too  dangerous 
for  the  B-70  nearly  a  decade  ago — any  more 
hospitable. 


The  supersonic  flight  capability  will  not 
make  the  B-1  a  better  delivery  system  for 
nuclear  weapons.  If  anything  It  will  be  a 
negative  factor.  It  calls  for  complex  design 
features  which  may  make  low  altitude  pene- 
tration more  difficult;  surely  the  sharp,  su- 
personic wing  must,  for  example,  detract 
from  stability  on  the  deck. 

The  answer  Is  not  to  build  the  B-70  Into 
the   B-1.   We   should   Instead   undertake   a 
search  for  more  promising  alternatives. 
Conventional    warfare    utility 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  ration- 
ales for  the  further  development  and  produc- 
tion of  the  B-1  Is  that  "strategic  bombers, 
unlike  strategic  missiles,  can  be  used  con- 
ventionally." The  argument  usually  refer- 
ences the  B-62  "ARC  LIGHT"  missions  fiown 
in  support  of  tactical  ground  and  interdic- 
tion operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  con- 
tribution of  the  B-52,  Judging  from  military 
opinion,  has  been  substantial,  and  q\ilte 
cleftfly  could  not  have  been  duplicated  by 
missiles  fired  from  remote  launch  sites. 

Before  such  employment  of  a  strategic 
weapons  system  in  a  tactical  "iron  bomb" 
environment  can  be  accepted  as  part  of  a 
valid  case  for  a  follow-on  bomber,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  no  B-52,  except  possibly 
through  navigational  error,  has  ever  fiown 
over  North  Vietnam.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  19«9, 
Air  Force  Officials  stated  that  on  a  bombing 
run  in  a  SAM-protected  environment  such 
as  North  Vietnam,  possibly  60  percent  of  all 
the  B-62's  on  any  given  raid  would  be  lost, 
and  one  expert  said,  "It  would  probably  be 
more."  As  early  as  January.  1966.  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
writing  In  Air  Force  magazine  stated,  "The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  U.S.  bomber  has 
had  to  face  the  kind  of  defenses  that  exist 
today." 

Tet  the  SAM-2*8  which  the  Soviets  have 
given  the  North  Vietnamese  are  relatively 
obsolescent  and  Soviet  ground-to-air  mis- 
silery of  the  Ute  1970's  and  early  1980's  wlU 
undoubtedly  relegate  today's  SAM-2's  to  the 
Model-T  class. 

In  this  same  context.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
during  the  Korean  Conflict,  the  high  altitude 
tactical  bombing  regime  was  so  hostile  due 
to  an  abundance  of  Soviet-manufactured 
conventional  anti-aircraft  weapons  and  the 
presence  of  MIO  fighter  aircraft  that  neither 
our  then  first-line  strategic  bomber,  the 
B-47,  nor  Its  predecessor,  the  B-36,  were  em- 
ployed in  a  tactical  role  and  our  aging  B-50'8 
were  restricted  to  night  missions  when  day- 
light losses  become  prohibitive. 

Tactical  situations  obviously  do  vary  from 
war  to  war  and  from  location  to  location.  To 
suppose  that  in  any  future  conventional  con- 
flict there  will  be  a  Justifiable  role  or  even 
Individual  target  complexes  where,  as  in 
Southeast  Asia,  hundreds  of  conventional 
bombs  have  been  dropped  at  maximum  Inter- 
val to  saturate  a  "target  box"  with  near 
total  destruction.  Is  to  Ignore  even  the  basic 
tenets  and  tactics  of  conventional  warfare 
targeting. 

Should  such  a  rare  combat  circumstance 
recur  wherein  a  strategic  bomber  would  have 
any  possible  utility  in  a  conventional  war,  a 
far  less  expensive  aircraft  than  the  B-1  could 
be  substituted  to  perform  the  same  mission. 

In  this  vein,  the  Air  Force,  within  its 
present  Inventory  of  tactical  aircraft,  has  an 
enormous  bombing  capabllty  and  is  develop- 
Ine  a  new  generation  of  f  illow-on-aircraft 
that  promises  to  further  enhance  It.  Three 
factors  should  be  considered  in  weighing  the 
use  of  the  B-1  In  a  tactical  environment 
and  in  a  force  mix  with  fighter-bombers,  tac- 
tical bombers  and  attack  aircraft.  First,  that 
Vietnam-type  target  complexes  as  described 
above  are  isolated  cases;  second,  that  b; 
proper  application  of  alternative  tactical 
weapons  delivery  system.  Inter-theatre  close- 
support  and  interdiction  targets  can  be  ef- 
fectively bombed  by  far  less  expensive  air- 
planes; and  third,  aircraft  losses  and  airframe 
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^nar  Incurred  while  using  the  strategic 
bomber  fleet  In  a  tactical  role  Is  not  only 
extremely  costly  on  a  per  sortie  basis  but 
permanently  subtracts  from  Mi»  natlOD's 
overall  strategic  capability. 

Systems  coat  consideratUma 
A  persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  pur- 
chase of  a  given  weapons  system  regardless 
of  cost,  if  It  can  be  shown  that  that  system 
will  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  al>ility 
of  the  United  States  to  deter  nuclear  war. 
As  Is  developed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  the  B-1  bomber  In  this 
respect  Is  both  speculative  and  marginal,  and 
questions  of  cost  therefore  assume  much 
greater  importance.  Clearly  the  B-1  must 
compete  on  a  cost-effectiveness  so&le  with 
other  options,  including  new  land  and  sea- 
based  missile  technology,  for  preserving  the 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  through  Its  contem- 
plated operational  time  frame.  Such  comijetl- 
tlon  requires  the  beet  possible  estimates  of 
the  total  outlays  that  will  be  needed  to  in- 
clude the  B-1  in  the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal. 
In  light  of  painful  experiences  with  such 
aircraft  as  the  F-111  (originally  proposed  at 
$2.8  million  ptx  copy,  escalating  to  over  $8 
million)  and  the  C-6  (from  »16.6  million  to 
more  than  t46  million) ,  It  Is  difficult  to  place 
much  confidence  In  Air  Force  estimates  of 
probable  B-1  expenditures.  Kven  If  the  ac- 
curacy of  those  predictions  could  be  assumed 
it  Is  clear  that  the  B-1  would  be  among  the 
most  expensive  military  systems  ever  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress,  with  a  price  tag  of 
over  91 1  billion,  exclusive  of  such  major  costs 
as  operation  and  maintenance,  armaments, 
and  a  foUow-on-tanker. 

But  experience  to  date  suggests  that  the 
B-1  win  by  no  means  be  an  exception  to  the 
pattern  of  cost  escalation.  Enormous  cost 
overruns  have.  In  fact,  already  occurred,  even 
though  the  program  Is  still  fairly  early  in  the 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
stage,  several  years  away  from  production. 

In  1969  Defense  Secretary  Laird  advised 
the  Congress  that  the  total  cost  per  copy  of 
the  B-1  would  be  between  (26  and  $30  mil- 
lion. Early  last  year  the  figure  was  set  more 
precisely  at  the  top  of  the  range,  at  (20.2 
million,  and  by  June  30th  It  was  up  to  (30.8. 
However,  this  flgure  followed  several  de- 
sign modifications  which  should  have 
brought  substantial  cost  reductions,  "niey  in- 
cluded a  26  percent  drop  in  the  number  of 
Short  Range  Attack  Missiles  (SIlAMs)  and 
Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoys  (SCADs)  to 
be  carried  internally,  elimination  of  the  low- 
alUtude  supersonic  capability,  and  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  In  the  size  of  the  Initial 
avionics  package.  Senator  Mclntyre,  who 
chairs  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Subccounit- 
tee  on  Research  and  Development,  estimated 
last  August  that  the  avionics  change  alone 
should  have  produced  savings  of  between  (6 
million  and  (6  million  per  copy,  placing  unit 
estimates  somewhere  between  (19  and  (26 
million.  They  did  not  materialize, 

Based  on  a  middle-range  buy  of  200  air- 
craft, therefore,  the  Air  Force's  own  calcula- 
tions show  the  cost  of  the  system  planned 
now  mounting  by  between  (1  billion  and  (1.2 
billion  in  a  single  year. 

More  recently  we  have  seen  a  similar  kind 
of  escalation  in  the  ROT&E  stage.  Last  year 
the  estimate  for  this  phase  had  climbed  to 
(2.33  Wllion;  now  up  to  (2.63  bUlion  In 
"escalating  dollars."  But  last  year's  figure  In- 
cluded five  fiight  test  aircraft,  one  static  test 
airframe  and  one  fatigue  test  airframe,  to 
be  constructed  by  North  American  Rockwell 
Corporation.  Since  then  two  of  the  fiylng 
prototypes  and  one  static  airframe  have  been 
dropped.  Yet  current  estimates  place  the 
iwlce  reduction  to  be  realized  by  that  decl- 
aton  at  only  about  (110  mlllon — a  savings  of 
less  than  9.2  percent  of  total  RDTtcE  costs 
Another  cost-factor  of  serious  concern  Is 
the  likelihood  that  at  some  point  during  the 
B-l's  lifespan,  and  probably  early  in  that 
period,  a  new  compatible  refueling  tanker  will 
be  required,  to  replace  the  KC-135. 


The  Air  Force  tnf'"*^*"«  that  the  B-1  will 
be  fuUy  compatible  with  the  KC-136,  which 
now  refuels  the  B-62'b,  and  that  only  minor 
modifications  In  the  tanker  fleet  will  be 
needed.  But  the  new  tanker  Issue  remains 
very  much  unsettled.  It  Is  also  very  much 
confused  as  a  consequence  of  contradictory 
signals  oomlng  from  the  Air  Force — ex- 
emplified by  the  fiscal  1971  budget  request 
for  (500,000  to  initiate  studies  on  a  KC-136 
replacement,  followed  by  assertion  that  no 
new  tanker  is  contemplated,  read  in  the  con- 
text of  SAC  Commander  General  Bruce  K. 
Holloway's  statement  to  the  Armed  Forces 
jovirnal  last  June  that, 

"We  need  a  new  tanker  no  matter  what 
kind  of  bombers  we  have.  The  problem  is  not 
so  much  the  life  of  the  t|uiker,  but  we  need 
an  aircraft  than  can  oflload  m<»'e  fuel." 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  any  strategic  bomber  is 
of  little  value  if  It  cannot  escape  destruction 
on  the  ground,  prior  to  takeoff.  To  avoid 
attack  by  low-trajectory  submarine  launched 
missiles,  the  B-1  will  have  a  quicker  reaction 
time  than  the  B-52,  and  it  will  be  capable  of 
taking  off  from  shorter  runways  so  the  force 
can  be  widely  dispersed. 

But  the  B-1  will  be  unable  to  complete  Its 
mission  without  refueling,  and  under  present 
plans  it  must  depend  for  refueling  upon  air- 
craft which  do  not  have  those  capabilities. 
The  KC-135  needs  In  excess  of  9,000  feet  for 
takeoff,  a  distance  comparable  to  that  re- 
quired by  B-62,  so  it  cannot  be  dispersed  any 
more  widely  than  the  existing  force.  Its  take- 
off time  is  also  roughly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  B-62.  By  targeting  its  SLBM's  on  the 
tanker  fieet.  therefore,  the  adversary  could 
render  the  B-1 /KC-136  combination  Just  as 
vulnerable  as  the  B-62/KC-135  combination 
might  be. 

In  response  to  this  reasoning  the  Air  Force 
win  argue  that  the  tankers  can  be  modified 
to  achieve  reaction  time  which  more  closely 
approximates  that  of  the  B-1.  The  nature 
of  such  modifications  has  not  yet  been  re- 
vealed, but  the  answer  is  deficient  in  any 
event.  A  fundamental  point  In  the  case  for 
a  new  bomber  has  been  the  premise  that  the 
B-fi3.  last  produced  In  1962,  U  aging  and 
will  soon  be  too  old  to  be  dependable.  But 
the  last  KC-135  was  produced  In  1964,  Just 
two  years  later.  If  the  B-62  cannot  last  phys- 
ically past  the  early  1980's,  as  the  Air  Force 
contends,  then  it  U  hard  to  Imagine  how  the 
KC-136  can  last  some  16  to  20  years  longer. 

If  costs  are  of  any  concern  to  all,  then  cer- 
tainly the  tanker  Issue  Is  a  critical  factor. 
One  possibility  under  consideration  for  the 
tanker  role  Is  a  modified  C-6.  Based  on  Air 
Force  prloe  estimates  submitted  to  Senator 
Mclntyre 's  Subcommittee  last  year,  a  fleet 
sufficient  to  serve  200  B-l's  would  cost,  con- 
servatively, some  (8.25  billion,  thus  pushing 
the  total  system  cost  well  over  the  (20  billion 
mark  even  accepting  Air  Force  price  esti- 
mates. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  cost  growth  to 
date,  along  with  additional  expenditures,  for 
armaments  and  OdcM.  which  will  inevitably 
be  associated  with  the  B-1  system  although 
not  Includeo  in  official  estimates.  Indicate 
how  hazardous  It  Is  to  place  any  faith  In  Air 
Force  projections. 

The  authors  of  this  study  admit  to  less 
technical  expertise  than  the  military  In 
making  detailed  cost  estimates.  We  therefore 
embrace  no  specific  alternative  calculations 
of  total  cost.  It  IB,  however,  instructive  to 
consider  projections  from  other  souroas, 
ranging  as  high  as  (76  billion  for  the  com- 
plete B-1  system.  Several  such  estimates  are 
set  forth  In  the  appendix. 

Another  question  which  deserves  attention 
In  connection  with  cost  projections  grows 
out  of  the  contention  that  over  Its  useful 
life  the  B-1  will  be  less  costly  than  the  alter- 
native of  relying  upon  the  B-e2/FB-lll 
combination,  with  continuing  modifications 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  B-62. 

Writing  for  the  P.I.C.  News,  the  newslet- 
ter of  the  Public  Information  Center,  last 
August,    Representative    William   Moorhead 


calctilated  that  the  cost  of  modernizing  and 
extending  the  B-62  force  for  ten  years  be- 
yond 1978  would  be  (7.86  billion,  compared 
to  his  "conservative"  estimate  of  (20.27  bil- 
lion for  the  B-1  during  the  same  period. 

In  fact,  the  Air  Foroe  has  not  deixled  the 
existence  of  such  a  cost  advantage  for  the 
existing  force  during  the  first  ten  years. 
Their  calculations  were  laid  down  as  follows 
by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold  Brown 
in  1968  testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Preparedness  Investlgatmg  Subcommit- 
tee: 

"Over  the  first  ten-year  period,  the  pro- 
gram cost  of  an  AMSA  (B-1)  bomber  force 
would  be  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  B-62  and  FB-111  force  because  with  se- 
lective modifications  to  the  structure  and 
avionics,  the  lifetime  of  many  B-62's  can 
be  economically  extended  to  the  late  1970's. 
Over  a  period  of  about  17  years  the  costs 
of  a  bomber  program  phasing  to  (deleted) 
AMSA's,  compared  with  a  program  continu- 
ing the  266  B-62'8  and  210  FB-lll's  would 
be  the  same,  (22  to  (23  billion." 

The  buy  of  FB-lll's  has  since  been  reduced 
to  four  squadrons,  a  flgure  which  should  still 
be  sufficient  to  require  the  mixing  of  de- 
fenses claimed  as  a  main  attribute  of  the 
manned  bom-ber.  That  change  should  give 
the  B-52/FB-111  combination  an  even  great- 
er cost  advantage. 

But  what  Is  Important  to  note  here  Is  that 
acceptance  of  the  premise  that  the  B-1 
might  eventually  have  a  cost  advantage  over 
the  B-52/FB-111  combination  requires  ac- 
ceptance of  a  much  more  ambitious  assump- 
tion— that  the  manned  bomber,  moreover  a 
specific  manned  bomber  with  capabilities 
which  will  be  locked  very  soon,  will  be  play- 
ing a  vital  role  In  the  V£.  nuclear  arsenal 
some  seventeen  years  from  now,  In  a  vastly 
changed  environment.  Those  who  find  that 
assumption  unpalatable  will  find  continued 
reliance  on  the  B-62  and  FB-111  Infinitely 
more  attractive  from  the  cost  standpoint. 

Finally,  a  cost-conscious  evaluation  of  the 
B-1  as  now  planned  requires  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  additional  expenditures  demand- 
ed as  a  consequence  of  the  decisions  to  make 
the  aircraft  supersonic  at  high  altitudes, 
even  though  the  low-altitude  supersonic  ca- 
pability has  been  scrapped.  Put  bluntly,  the 
high-altitude  supersonic  capability  makes 
hardly  any  sense  In  the  nuclear  warfare  mis- 
sions contemplated  for  the  B-1  since,  as  U 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  B-70  bomber  was 
dropped  precisely  because  the  Soviet  Union 
had  the  clear  capability  to  destroy  high-fly- 
ing supersonic  aircraft. 

The  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-1,  which 
will  almost  certainly  be  used  only  in  con- 
ventional warfare  roles,  will,  according  to 
Air  Force  sources.  Increase  Its  ten-year  sys- 
tems costs  between  twenty  and  thirty  per- 
cent. Senator  Mclntyre  estimated  last  year 
that  it  could  be  "closer  to  flfty  percent,"  and 
there  are  sound  reasons  for  preferring  his 
flgure.  If  the  aircraft  were  entirely  subsonic 
it  could  be  made  fixed  wing  Instead  of  swlng- 
wlng,  thereby  cutting  weight,  reducing 
maintenance  jiroblecns,  and  Increasing  range. 
The  supersonic  capability  requires  much 
thinner  wings  to  lessen  drag,  another  cost 
escalating  factor.  Supersonic  flight  with  the 
B-1  engines  will  be  aooomplUbed  by  after- 
burning, which  drastically  multiplies  fuel 
consumption. 

Startling  results  are  yielded  by  applica- 
tion of  the  Incremental  sviperaonlc  costs  ra- 
tios suggested  above  to  the  low  and  middle- 
range  estimates  of  ten-year  B-l  systems 
costs.  The  decision  to  go  supersonic  calU 
for  additional  outlays  of  from  (2.2  billion 
(20  percent  of  (13.4  billion)  to  (10  blUlon 
(60  percent  of  the  (20  billion  high  estimate 
for  proctirement  and  R&D  caily) ,  over  what 
would  be  required  by  an  entirely  subsonic 
plane. 

Altemattvea  to  the  B-l 

One  obvtoos  and  mu^  leas  expensive  al- 
ternative to  rnoTtng  ahead  with  the  B-l 
bomber  would  be  to  {dan  for  tbs  retirement 
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at  the  manned  bomber  from  any  nuclei^ 
war  role,  and  certainly  that  approach  do^ 
deserve  careful  consideration.  There  Is,  hov^ 
ever,  no  need  to  make  such  a  determination 
In  order  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  B-ll 
Is  Ul  suited  to  the  tasks  It  has  been  a88lKne4. 
There  Is  ample  time  to  consider  other  al- 
ternatives as  well.  (Contrary  to  the  imprefl- 
rton  created  In  recent  years,  there  Is  little 
hard  evidence  to  support  the  concl\aslob 
that  the  latest  B-52  models  are  about  vp 
collapse  from  old  age.  The  Air  Force  h»8 
pitched  Its  case  for  the  B-1  leas  on  this  con- 
cern than  on  Its  assertion  that  the  B-^l 
wUl,  over  a  period  of  years,  be  a  lees  expen- 
sive option  than  preservation  of  the  B-5t. 
But  the  B-62  can  remain  a  tremendous^ 
formidable  delivery  system  well  Into  thp 
I980's,  and  probably  beyond,  eepedally  wltfa 
the  addition  of  SRAM  and  other  penetration 
aids.  There  Is  no  need  to  buy  the  B-1  quickly 
because  of  a  fear  that  there  may  come  a  tlmje 
when  the  United  States  will  be  without  a 
strong  strategic  bomber.  , 

Another  option,  therefore,  would  be  to 
simply  continue  relying  upon  the  existl^ 
combination  of  255  B-52'8  and  H's  and  75 
FB-111'8,  for  as  long  as  they  can  be  retained 
In  service  through  appropriate  modlflcatloos 
or  until  suoh  time  as  they  can  no  longer  pen- 
etrate Soviet  defenses.  If  that  time  does  oonje 
the  B-1  could  probably  not  penetrate  elth*. 
particularly  In  light  of  recent  decisions  4o 
downgrade  Its  performance.  ' 

In  some  respects  this  course  is  much  mo^e 
attractive  than  chooclng  the  B-1.  As  not0d 
In  the  section  on  systems  costs,  economic 
considerations  will  favor  the  B-62/FB-1U 
combination  for  as  long  as  seventeen  yea>s 
and  possibly  more.  And  If  the  objective  t>f 
the  manned  bomber  Is  to  force  the  advet- 
aary  to  mix  his  defenses,  to  ooxmter  both 
bombers  and  missiles,  there  la  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  combtoatlon  of  old^r 
aircraft  could  perform  more  satisfactorily 
than  the  B-1.  Since  the  PB-111  does  have]  a 
supersonic  capability  at  low  altitudes,  aijd 
since  It  can  reach  significant  numbers  of 
SAC  targets  within  the  Soviet  Union.  the>e 
two  aircraft  could  give  the  adversary  a  mote 
complicated  defensive  problem  than  that 
posed  by  the  B-1  alone.  Since  the  weaknesses 
of  one  could  not  be  exploited  against  tfce 
other,  he  would  have  to  defend  against  tie 
best  features  of  both,  at  least  for  those  tar- 
gets which  the  PB-111  could  reach  at  supe*-- 
Bonlc  speeds.  J 

It  Is  possible  to  foresee  viability  for  soil 
other  alternatives.  If  the  B-62/FB-111  coii- 
blnatlon  is  not  satisfactory,  it  Is  nonethele^ 
still  shortsighted  to  consider  the  B-1  as  tike 
single  new  configuration  available.  I 

A  more  desirable  design  might,  for  examp<e, 
completely  forego  gravity  bombing  and  con- 
centrate Instead  on  a  meaningful  long-ran^e 
standoff  capability.  Including  both  a  naw 
strategic  aircraft  and  a  new  air  to  ground 
missile  with  longer  range  and  a  greater  pay- 
load  than  is  contemplated  for  SRAM.  Su^h 
an  aircraft  need  not  be  supersonic.  It  cou|d 
be  designed  for  rapid  takeoff  to  preserve  pre- 
launch  survlvabUlty  and  the  benefits  of  tte 
"box  phenotnenon."  The  avionics  could  pe 
much  less  elaborate  than  the  B-1  package, 
because  there  would  be  no  need  to  attempt 
penetration  of  enemy  defenses.  Research  a»d 
development  efforts  could  focus  intensively 
on  an  air  to  ground  missile  approach  almitig 
for  maximum  differences  between  the  nature 
of  this  airborne  attack  and  the  threat  pos^d 
by  US.  ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  to  continue  the 
"mixed  defenses"  problem  confronting  tfce 
adversary. 

Such  a  system  would,  of  course,  be  far  l^ss 

glamorous  than  the  B-1.  But  it  could  abc 

avoid  the  weaknesses,  exploit  the  strengtis 

and  add  new  values  to  the  use  of  manned  a|r- 

craft  in  nuclear  war  situations. 

AppeTidix 

(Selected  B-1  System  Cost  Estimates) 

(1)  The  ciirrent  Air  Force  estimate  of  ^1 

oosu,  calculated  now  In  "escalating  dollals 


with  Inflation  factored  in,  Is  $2,628  billion 
for  development  and  $8,496  for  production,  or 
a  total  of  $11,124  bllUon  exclusive  of  opera- 
tion and  msUntenance  and  armaments  in- 
cluding SRAM  and  SCAD. 

(2)  In  August  of  1970,  Representative  Wil- 
liam Moorhead  published  two  estimates 
based  on  an  extrapolation  from  Air  Force 
figures.  He  described  the  first,  a  total  of  $20.27 
billion,  by  saying  that,  "If  It  errs  It  probably 
does  so  on  the  conservative  side."  His  high 
estimate,  following  generally  applicable  rules 
on  operation  and  maintenance  and  trade 
Journal  estimates  on  procurement  costs, 
totalled  $33.47  billion.  His  calculations  were 
as  follows: 

Estimate :  Billion 

Sunk  Research  and  Development--  $0.  26 

Prototype  Procurement 2.  38 

Procurement  of  ca.  250  planes,  in- 
cluding AQE,  Inltifa  spares,  train- 
ing aids,  and  technical  data 9.30 

Operation  and  Maintenance  for  10 

years    3.76 

SRAM  R.TJ).  &  E.  (short  range  at- 
tack missile) 42 

SRAM  procurement  (for  3,800) .80 

SRAM  aerospace  ground  equip- 
ment   -- .19 

SRAM  warheads .60 

SRAM  O  &  M  for  10  years .40 

Estimate  with  USAF  figures 17.94 

13  percent  overrun  allowance  (aver- 
age for  recent  major  systems)—     2.33 

Total  estimate 20.17 

Addenda : 

Addition  to  O  «!  M  to  reflect  general 
overhead  by  raising  the  figure  to 
$13.95  billion,  following  a  rule  of 
thumb  of  150  percent  of  aircraft 
procurement  cost  for  10  years  of 
operation    $10.20 

Addition  to  procurement-cost  figure 
to  match  trade  Journal  estimates 
of  $12  to  $13  bUllon 8.00 

High  total  estimate 33.47 

(Note:  Representative  Moorhead's  analysis 
does  not  include  the  possibility  that  a  new 
tanker  fleet  will  be  required.  Using  a  three 
to  two  tanker-to-bomber  ratio  for  a  255  air- 
craft B-1  fleet,  taking  the  estimated  $27.6 
per  copy  cost  for  a  C-6  tanker  supplied  to 
Senator  Mclntyre  by  the  Air  Force  last  year, 
and  adding  the  same  13  percent  overrun  al- 
lowance employed  above,  the  new  tanker 
could  add  another  $13.73  bUUon  to  the  sys- 
tems cost,  bringing  the  High  Total  Estimate 
to  $47.2  billion.) 

(3)  In  December  of  1969  the  Defense  Mar- 
ket Survey  Market  InteUlgence  Report  cited 
then-current  USAF  estimates  for  a  "200 
plus"  fleet  of  $1.7  to  $1.9  bUUon  for  R&D 
$6.8  to  $7.2  billion  for  aircraft  with  spares  and 
support,  and  $3.3  to  $3.6  billion  for  ten-year 
operation,  in  1968  dollars.  It  then  noted  the 
failure  of  DOD  to  discuss  the  tanker  prob- 
lem, plus  the  requirement  for  additional 
ccsnmand  and  control  aircraft  for  the  strate- 
gic fleet.  From  that  it  deduced  that.  "The 
Inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the  price  tag 
for  the  total  system  could  well  soar  above 
the  $26  billion  mark." 

(4)  Using  an  analysis  similar  to  that  of 
Representative  Moorhead  but  with  slightly 
higher  figures,  Bruce  W.  MacDonald  of 
Princeton  University,  coordinator  of  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  B-1  system,  foresees  a 
total  systems  cost  of  "anywhere  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  billion  dollars."  His  method: 

Billion 
Stink   Into   Research   and  Develop- 
ment     $0.25 

Prototype  Proctirement 6.00 

Procurement  of  ca.  250  planes  at  $60 

mUUon  per  copy 16.00 

Operations  and  Maintenance 4. 00 

SRAMRDT&E 0.42 

SRAM  Procurement  (for  2,800) 0.80 


Billion 
SRAM  aerospace  ground  eqtdpment.    0. 18 

SRAM  warheads 0.60 

SRAM  O&M  for  ten  years 0.40 


26.66 


13  percent  overrun  allowance  of  all 
but  prototype  procurement  pitta 
iinit  costs,  refiecUng  experience  on 

recent  major  systems 27.41 

Addition  to  O&M  to  reflect  general 
overhead  by  adding  150  percent  of 
aircraft  procurement  cost  for  ten 

years'  operation 22.60 

255  new  tankers 12.70 

Tanker  RDT&E 2.  00 

Tanker  Maintenance  for  ten  years-.    2.00 


66.61 
Plus  eventual  addition  of  the  avion- 
ics originally  planned  but  deleted 
last  year  with  room  left  for  later 
incorporation 8.39 

Total  Ultimate  Systems  Cost.-  76.00 

Press  Release  bt  Rep.  John  F.  Setberlino 

Washinoton. — Rep.  John  F.  Selberllng 
(D.-Ohlo)  urged  Congress  today  to  abandon 
the  controversial  supersonic  bomber — the 
B-1 — caUing  the  project  "utterly  impracti- 
cal" In  the  light  of  current  advance^  In  nu- 
clear defense. 

Selberllng  described  the  B-1  as  a  "weapons 
systeon  in  search  of  a  mission.  These  days," 
he  added,  "the  notion  of  flying  over  a  target 
and  dropping  a  gravity  bomb  is  utterly 
absurd.  Such  an  effort  would  truly  be  a  mis- 
sion impossible." 

Selberllng's  remarks  came  as  he  and  Sen. 
George  McGovem  (D.-SJ3.)  released  a  re- 
port on  the  B-1,  The  report  noted  the  possi- 
bility that  the  B-1  could  be  obsolete  by  the 
time  it  became  operational  in  the  late  19708. 

Several  methods  of  detection  including 
look-down  and  over-the-horlzon  radars  and 
advanced  infra-red  devices  could  severely 
limit  the  B-1 '8  ability  to  penetrate  enemy 
defenses,  especisdly  at  low  altitudes,  the  re- 
port said. 

"It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  expect  that 
when  the  B-1  enters  the  force  In  the  late 
19708,  a  new  defense  capable  of  nullifying  it 
will  arrive  at  about  the  same  time,"  the  re- 
port said. 

Selberllng  added :  "Long  before  any  bomb- 
er, whether  sonic  or  subeonic,  would  get  over 
a  target,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  knocked 
out  of  the  air.  Short  range  attack  missiles 
and  decoys  would  prove  inadequate  to  fool 
the  enemy." 

Selberllng  pointed  out  that  the  reason  no 
B-62  has  ever  Intentionally  flown  over  North 
Vietnam  may  be  inferred  from  testimony 
of  Air  Force  officials  that  on  a  bombing  run 
In  an  area  protected  by  surfswe  to  air  mis- 
siles possibly  60  percent  of  all  the  B-E26  on 
any  given  raid  would  be  lost. 

Citing  cost  estimates  ranging  from  20  to 
75  billion  dollars  for  the  total  B-1  package, 
the  McOovem-Seiberllng  report  said  the 
cost  of  a  new  generation  of  manned  strategic 
bombers  and  supporting  fleet  of  tankers 
"Is  so  staggering  as  to  make  the  question  of 
continuing  any  strategic  bomber  program  one 
of  the  great  national  concern. 

"The  issue  need  not  be  decided,  however, 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  flscal  1972  B-1 
funding  request.  The  B-62  useful  life  assures 
ample  time  to  hold  the  project  in  abeyance 
while  considering  other  alternatives."  the 
report  said. 

One  alternative,  suggested  by  the  report, 
would  be  a  less  expensive  subsonic  plane 
equipped  with  long-range  air  to  surface  mis- 
siles. 'Besides  its  lower  cost,"  said  Selberllng. 
■such  a  plane  would  not  have  to  penetrate 
an  enemy's  defenses." 

The  proposed  budget  for  flscal  year  1972 
calls  for  $370  mUlion  doUars  for  further  re- 
search and  development  of  the  B-1.  How- 
ever,   under    the    recommendations    of   the 
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McGovern-Seiberllng  report  only  20  mUllon 
dollars  would  be  required  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  $20  mllUon  wotUd  be  used  to 
terminate  existing  B-1  contracts  and  preserve 
the  research  and  development  option  few 
possible  future  use. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  6.  1971] 
Asms  Spendino  Carries  Ask   Scrappino   op 
B-1 
(By  Michael  Getler) 
Congressional  critics  of  Pentagon  spend- 
ifig  yesterday  called  for  scrapping  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  fleet  of  B-1  manned  bomb- 
ers, claiming  the  project  might  eventuaUy 
cost  from  $20  bilUon  to  $47  billion  with  no 
guarantee  that  the  planes  could  get  through 
modernized  Soviet  air  defenses. 

Foes  of  the  B-1,  a  cherished  Air  Force 
project,  tu'ged  that  Congress  cut  the  $370 
miUlon  for  the  plane  In  the  defense  budget 
down  to  $20  million,  enough  to  pay  the  costs 
of  terminating  contracts. 

Instead  of  the  B-1.  the  members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  recommended 
that  research  begin  on  a  less  expensive  plane 
which — if  a  new  bomber  was  needed — could 
stay  outside  the  range  of  Russian  anti-air- 
craft defenses  and  Are  long-range  mlssUes 
to  the  targets  that  the  B-1  was  intended  to 
bomb. 

Sen.  George  McGovem  (D-S.D.)  presi- 
dential hopeful  and  co-author  of  the  B-1 
report  along  with  Rep.  John  F.  Selberllng 
(D-Ohlo) ,  told  a  press  conference  that  the 
current  arsenal  of  U.S.  bombers — aging  B- 
52s  and  never  FB-llls — Is  enough  bomber 
power  and  could  be  made  to  last  at  least 
until  the  end  of  this  decade.  McGovem  also 
questioned  whether  10  or  16  years  from  now 
bombers  would  play  any  role  in  nuclear  de- 
terrence. 

The  UJ3.,  he  believes,  can  afford  to  wait 
for  another  year  to  see  if  an  agreement  can 
be  reached  at  the  SALT  talks  to  put  limits 
on  these  weapons. 

The  MCPL  is  a  115-member  coalition  of 
Senate  and  House  members.  In  each  of  the 
past  two  years,  its  defense  committee  issued 
a  single  thick  report  attacktog  the  logic  of 
as  many  as  a  dozen  Pentaigon  projects.  This 
year,  in  an  admitted  attempt  to  get  more 
publicity  and  draw  more  attention  to  the  in- 
dividual issues,  the  group  is  releasing  one 
report  a  week  starting  with  the  B-1. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.) ,  this  year's 
defense  committee  chairman,  believes  the 
MCPL  may  also  beneflt  from  the  impact  of 
the  congressional  defeat  of  the  SST.  That 
vote  showed,  Proxmire  said  yesterday,  that 
public  opinion  can  be  aroused  to  defeat  pro- 
grams with  strong  flnanclal  and  political 
backing. 

The  B-1  is  such  a  program,  with  strong 
support  among  the  Pentagon  hierarchy.  The 
plane  would  also  be  produced  mostly  in  Job- 
starved  southern  California,  making  it  polit- 
ically sensitive  as  well. 

Arguments  over  the  plane  between  the 
MCPL  and  the  Air  Force  revolve  around  two- 
key  points: 

Penetration — critics  contend  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  respond  to  the  Bl  development 
with  even  more  massive  air  defenses  and  that 
the  plane  would  not  get  through.  And,  the 
MCPL  points  out,  the  Air  Force,  In  trying  to 
hold  down  costs,  is  cutting  out  the  very 
things  that  would  give  It  a  better  chance — 
supersonic  speed  at  low  altitude  and  many 
short-range  attack  missiles  and  decoys  to 
help  it  knock  out  or  fool  defenses.  Thus,  says 
the  MCPL,  if  a  new  bomber  is  needed  a  so- 
called  stand-off  plane  with  long-range  mis- 
siles makes  more  sense. 

Ironically,  other  congressional  critics  of 
the  B-1  say  a  simpler,  cheaper  plane  should 
be  built  because  Soviet  defenses  would  be 
severely  disrupted  in  an  ICBM  exchange  that 
would  no  doubt  precede  a  bomber  attack, 
making  It  easy  for  a  far  less  sophisticated 
plane  to  get  to  targets  deep  inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 


The  Air  Force  maintains  that  building  a 
plane  to  flre  a  missile  several  thousand  miles 
Is  no  different  from  using  an  ICBM  In  the 
first  place.  The  bomber  Is  needed  to  go  far 
Inland  and  hit  Soviet  missiles  not  fired  In 
an  Initial  attack,  the  Air  Force  says,  adding 
that  the  B-62  will  get  too  old  and  that  the 
FB-111  is  too-short-ranged  to  reach  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  B-ll  "a  prospective 
targets. 

Costs — The  most  recent  Air  Force  estimate 
Is  $11.1  bUllon  for  the  program,  but  this 
doesn't  Include  operating  costs  and  new 
weapons  for  the  plane  to  carry. 

MCPL  member  Rep.  William  Moorhead 
(D-Pa.)  estimates  that  with  those  added 
Items  the  B-1  wUl  cost  about  $20  billion. 
Furthermore,  If  a  decision  is  made  In  1976, 
after  about  a  year  of  B-1  test  flights,  to  go 
into  production,  the  MCPL  maintains  that  a 
new  refueling  tanker  wUl  also  be  needed.  In 
Moorhead's  view,  this  would  raise  the  total 
cost  of  a  B-1  decUlon  to  possibly  $47  billion. 

The  Air  Force  disputes  the  tanker  con- 
tention, saying  the  existing  KC-136  would 
do  the  Job.  But  the  MCPL  report  points  out 
that  the  KO-136  was  built  only  two  years 
later  than  the  most  recent  B-62  and  the  Air 
Force,  in  making  its  case  for  the  new  bomber, 
claims  that  the  B-62  will  be  too  old  to  stay 
in  service  much  beyond  the  late  19708. 

[From  The  New  York  Times,  May  6,  1971) 

Proposed  Bomber  Termed  Unnudkd 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  May  4. — A  bipartisan  Con- 
gressional group  fired  its  first  salvo  In  the 
battle  over  the  defense  budget  today  by  at- 
tacking the  Air  Force's  p>roposed  new  super- 
sonic manned  bomber. 

The  proposed  B-1  aircraft  was  criticized  as 
an  unnecessary,  ineffective  and  obsolete 
weapon  in  the  nuclear  age,  in  a  report  Issued 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law.  The  study  group,  consisting  of  115 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  is  headed 
this  year  by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Re- 
publican of  Oregon. 

Meanwhile,  a  still  secret  report  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  office,  which  has  been  circu- 
lating on  Ci^itol  Hill,  has  concluded  that 
the  Air  Force  "understated"  the  cost  of  the 
B-1  and  did  not  take  adequate  steps  to  i»e- 
vent  Increases  In  the  cost  of  the  multibil- 
Uon-dollar  project. 

S   PROTOTYPES  PUUTNXD 

The  swept-wlng  B-1,  designed  to  become 
a  successor  to  the  B-52  intercontinental 
strategic  bomber  late  in  this  decade.  Is  now  In 
the  engineering  developmental  stage.  In  the 
current  defense  budget,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  $370-mllllon  to  start 
work  on  development  of  three  prototypes. 

The  16-page  report  for  members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  was  prepared 
by  a  subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  George 
3.  McGovem,  Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Rep.  John  P.  Selberllng,  Democrat  of  Ohio. 
It  questioned  whether  a  manned  bomber 
fleet  would  be  either  "necessary  or  useful"  in 
the  nlneteen-eighties  and  beyond  when  the 
United  States  and  the  Soriet  Union  both 
possess  a  nuclear  deterrent  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Even  if  a  mixed  deterrent  of  missiles  and 
bombers  were  deemed  necessary,  as  the  Air 
Force  contends,  the  report  argued  that  the 
B-1  was  iU-deslgned  for  its  strategic  mission 
and  that  its  ability  to  penetrate  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  air  defenses  was  doubtful. 

COST    BSEN    AT    $47    BILUON 

The  report  also  warned  that,  when  a  new 
aerial  tanker  plane  was  Included,  the  cost 
of  producing  a  fleet  of  240  bombers,  as  is  now 
planned  by  the  Air  Force,  could  nm  to  $20 
billion  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $47-billlon. 

The  Air  Force  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  new  bomber  fleet,  exclusive  o* 
the  new  tanker  plane,  which  it  sayi  It  will 
not  necessarily  need,  has  risen  to  $11.4-bil- 
llon,  making  It  one  of  the  single  most  expen- 


sive weapons  projects  ever  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that,  from  June.  1969,  to  June,  1970, 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  mcreased 
by  $l.3-bllllon.  But  the  report  also  acknowl- 
edged that  $982 -million  of  the  increase  could 
be  attributed  to  Inflation. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Air  Force  has  at- 
tempted to  hold  down  the  cost  of  the  project 
by  reducing  the  number  of  prototypes,  elim- 
inating the  requirement  for  a  Bup)er8onlc 
capability  at  low  altitude,  reducing  the  mis- 
sile-carrying capability  and  modifying  the 
requirements  for  navigation,  communications 
and  weapon-handling  equipment. 

"A  GLORinXD  CUDER" 

"If  we  continue  this  way,  we  may  end  np 
with  nothing  more  than  a  ^orlfled  (^der," 
Senator  McGovem  commented  at  a  news 
conference. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  that  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Air  Force  would 
have  no  immediate  comment  on  the  Mc- 
Govem-Seiberling  report. 

The  McGovem-Selberling  report  was  par- 
ticularly critical  of  the  Air  Force's  insistence 
that  the  bomber  have  a  high-altitude  super- 
sonic capability  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses 
and  drop  its  bombs  directly  on  targets.  It 
argued  that  the  supersonic  capability  was  not 
only  unnecessary  but  also  added  about  60 
I>er  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  plane. 

Noting  that  the  B-70  bomber  project  had 
been  "dropped  precisely  because  the  Soviet 
Union  had  the  clear  capability  to  destroy 
high-fiylng  supersonic  aircraft,"  the  report 
said  that  the  mission  for  the  B-1  "hardly 
makes  any  sense"  In  view  of  expected  Soviet 
advances  in  air  defenses. 

Senate*  McGovern  siiggested  that  the  su- 
personic capability  had  been  added  largely 
"to  enhance  the  excitement  for  strategic 
bomber  pilots  and  the  glamor  of  Air  Force 
recruiting  programs." 

StTBSONIC  CRAIT  SUGOXSTED 

The  report  suggested  that,  If  a  new  bomber 
was  needed,  the  supersonic  requirement  be 
dropped  and  Congress  order  Air  Force  to  start 
developmg  a  less  costly  subsonic  bomber 
capable  of  "standing  off'"  outside  Soviet  air 
defenses  and  firing  missiles  in  at  the  targets. 
In  contrast  to  the  polemics  and  oratory  fre- 
quently tised  In  the  p«»t  by  critics  of  the 
Pentagon,  the  McGovem-SelberlIng  report 
was  an  analytical  study  such  as  might  be 
prepared  by  the  systems  analysts  In  the  Pent- 
agon. 

In  the  coming  two  months,  the  bipartisan 
committee  plans  to  Issue  14  similar  repcwts 
critically  analyzing  other  weapons  programs 
as  well  as  such  issues  as  the  forces  in  Europe 
and  the  size  of  the  conventional  forces.  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmire,  Democrat  of  Wiscon- 
sin, chairman  of  the  project,  said  that  the 
purpose  was  to  "marshal  public  opinion"  in 
favor  of  some  reductions  in  the  defense 
budget. 

j>^    LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Qerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Kibe  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stag- 
gers), for  May  10,  11,  and  12,  1971.  on 
account  of  official  business  in  district. 

Mr.  Keating  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  today  and  the  balance 
of  week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Crime. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 
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tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  r«narks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  RoBisoK  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
ues,  today. 

Mr.  Brat,  for  10  minutes,  May  6. 

Mr.  Kyl,  for  1  hour,  Monday,  May  10. 

Mr.  Halpehn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiHDLXY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  M"'"  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CoLLiiR,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocAW,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoLLiMs  of  Illinois)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Hathaway,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastinuiixr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNZALiz.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day May  6. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to:  j 

Mr.  Sncis  in  five  Instances  and  to  in-  j 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WmNALL  during  general  debate  onj 
H  Jl.  4604. 

Mr.  Thomsow  of  Wisconsin,  Immedl-! 
ately  following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wy- 
MAN   dxiring    Mr.    Snots'   special   order; 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-' 
quest  of  Mr.  Powell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Derwihski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  BucHAN.\N  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Duncan  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  ScoTT. 

Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  HooAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  PlNDLEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois)  and  tc 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  C^larx  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennesee  in  six  instances 

Mr,  PisHER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Cotter  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  in  two  In 
stances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Symington  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  RoYBAL  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in 
instances. 
Mr.  Abottrezk  in  four  instances. 
Mrs.  Grasso  in  six  insttuices. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Kluczynski  in  two  Lnstances. 

Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Ek:KHARDT  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in 
stances. 
Mrs.  Abzug. 
Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in 
stances. 
Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in 
Instances. 
Mr.  Waldib  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DONOHUE. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CHDLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pm.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  6,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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SENATE  PTTJ.q  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

8.  421.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  tmited 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependents;  to 
the  committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  899.  An  act  to  reqxilre  a  radiotelephone 
on  certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon  spe- 
cified waters  ol  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

S.  860.  An  act  relating  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  B"aclflc  Islands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interlco'  and  Insular  affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

HJl.  5674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  CJontrol 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  Increase  In  the  ap- 
propriations authorization  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  70.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  531.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  execution 
of  an  application  for  a  pajtBptxt, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xxrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

673.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  proposing  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  pay  claims  and  Judg- 
ments, together  with  a  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  0£Bce  of  Management  and 
Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-lOQ);  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

674.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President  No.  71-11  to  make  Ni- 
geria eligible  to  purchase  defense  articles 
and  servicee,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  (1)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  (General  Sales  Man- 
ager, Export  MarKetlng  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  report 
of  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  for 
March  and  April  1971,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  8&-128;  to  the  CX»nmlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  transmit- 
ting the  78th  rep>ort  of  Federal  contributions 
program  equipment  and  facilities  for  tbt 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1971,  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

677.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
(Claims  (Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  fl""^'  conclusion  of  the  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings In  docket  No.  289,  The  Peoria  Tribe 
of  Indiana  of  Oklahoma  and  Mabel  Staton 
Parker  on  behalf  of  the  Piankeshaw  Nation; 
and.  the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Delaware  Nation,  et  al..  Plain- 
tiffs, V.  The  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  26  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

678.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceedings 
in  dockets  Nos.  236-K,  L,  and  M.  Gila  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community,  et  al.. 
Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  UJ3.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1969  to  June  30,  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

680.  A  letter  from  the  (Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  3,  1970.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  In  partial 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  April  29. 
1963  and  in  fuU  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  19,  1963  (H. 
Doc.  No.  92-105) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
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Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an 
Ulustration. 

682.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.transmltting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  7, 1971,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lUustea- 
tlon.  on  St.  Bernard  Partsh,  La.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  8, 1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-106) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  capered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Illustration. 

683.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  26,  1970.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  llluatra- 
tlon,  on  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Mich.  (Traverse 
City  Harbor),  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  House  of 
RepresentaUves,  adopted  July  16,  1958;  to 
the  (Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

684.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  continue  untU  the  close  of 
September  30,  1973,  the  International  (Cof- 
fee Agreement  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  423.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJR.  4604;  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  (Rept.  No.  92-180) . 
Referred  to  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rulei.  House 
Joint  Resolution  8.  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
181).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Beeolutlon  412.  Resolution  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional Investigative  authority  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-182).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  424.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  3. 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
183).  Referred  to  the  Ho\ise  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILAjS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  8073.  A  bin  to  set  standards  of  ethics 
and  financial  dlscloeure  In  campaigns  for 
election  to  Federal  office;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  8074.  A  bUl  to   estabUsh  a  National 
Cancer  Authority  in  order  to  conquer  cancer 
at  the  earliest  possible  date;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

HJl.  8075.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  aU  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  beneflw  of 
Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married 
Individuals  fiUng  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8076.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Code  of  1954  In  relation  to  expenses 
for  care  of  certain  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meaiis. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  8077.  A  bin  to  faclUtate  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  ol  aliens  who  are  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Cotnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary.  

HJl.  8078.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 


the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insiirance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fibb)  : 
HJR.  8079.   A   bin   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabUltatlng  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HJi.  8080.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act;    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  8081.   A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  restore  the  Invest- 
ment credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8082.  A  bUl  to  require  packages  of  de- 
tergents to  bear  labels  disclosing  the  Ingredi- 
ents present  In  the  detergents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJt.  8083.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  maximum  en- 
trance and  retention  ages,  training,  and  early 
retirement  for  air  traffic  controUers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJi.  8084.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  assume  the  risks  of 
Its  fidelity  losses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  (Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8085.  A  bUl  relating  to  age  require- 
ments for  appointments  to  positions  in 
executive  agencies  and  In  the  competitive 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8086.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3307  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  establish  age  limita- 
tions for  certain  appointments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.    Annunzio,    Mr.    BaoTHnj.    of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  HuNGATX,  Mr.  MrrcALrx, 
Mr.  MiNSHAU.,  Mr.  Puck  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Skubttk,  Mr. 
SxrrH  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Tixrnan)  : 
H.R.  8067.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  salee 
below   cost   for   the   purpose   of   destroying 
competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  8088.   A  bin   to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat   Inspection   Act   to   provide   that   the 
products  of  State-Inspected  facilities  after 
meeting  the   Inspection  requirements   shall 
be  eligible  for  distribution  In  establishments 
on  the  same  basis  as  plants  Inspected  under 
title  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mt.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27, 1960  (74  Stat.  220) ,  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  hlstc»1cal  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  8090.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1970  (84  Stat.  884) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  GATDOS: 
H.R.  8091.A  bUl  to  encourage  States  to  In- 
crease the  proportion  of  the  expenditures  In 
the  State  for  pubUc   education  which  are 
derived  from  State  rather  than  local  revenue 
sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  8092.  A  bin  to  amend  tlie  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shaU  be  observed  In  the 
United  States  from  the  flr»t  Sunday  fol- 
lowing Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday 


ioUowlng  Labor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ranckl   Mr.  DEixxnu,  Mr.  Buuu  of 
Massachvisetts,     Mr.     Fsxnzxl,    Mr. 
HuNCATX,    Mr.    LBOOrrr,    Mr.    Link, 
Mr.  Mtii  ra  of  Ohlo,  Mr.  Rosknthai., 
Mr.  Sabbanxs,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and 
Mr.  RETBFRi.mo) : 
HJl.  8093.  A  blU  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  AsslEiance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  assistance  from  being  provided 
to  foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfuUy  en- 
tering the  United  States;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  8094.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment of  veterans  enrolled  In  vocational  edu- 
cation courses;    to  the   Committee   on   Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.Hn.T.TS: 
*U.R.  8095.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  TO  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Im- 
proved health  benefits  for  Federal  employees; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  8096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  XI 
thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  the  general  health  by  providing  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  regional  and  community  health  protec- 
tion centers  for  the  detection  of  disease,  by 
providing  assistance  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  pro* 
vlding  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  certain 
research  related  to  such  centers  and  their 
operation;  to  the  Cinnmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  An- 
DABBO,  Mr.  BiKSTKR,  Mr.  Bubke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Rkes.   Mr.   Rotbal,   and   Mr.   Run- 

NZLS)  : 

HJl.  8097.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 

States  (Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 

apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 

are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 

the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By     Mr.     KCXCH     (for    himself,     Mrs. 

Abzug,  Mr.  Basiuo,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 

D^wiNBKi,  Mrs.   Grasso,   Mr.   Ron- 

CALio,   Mr.  RuNNXLs,  and  Mr.   Mc- 

(CORMACK)  : 

HJl.  8098.  A  bill;  Newsmen's  PrtvUege  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KCXCH: 

H.R.  8099.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  (Conservation  Act  of  1969  to  extend 
the  provisions  therein  ^  rare  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  LUJAN: 

HJl.  8100.  A  bin  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8101.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national 
family  health  protection  program  under 
which  the  Federal  Government,  In  coopera- 
tion with,  and  acting  through,  private  quali- 
fied companies,  will  make  adequate  health 
insurance  available  to  every  individual  and 
family  In  the  United  States  regardless  of 
their  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  8102.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  (Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  ban  sports  from  closed- 
circuit  television;  to  the  (Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign   (Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8103.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts   of 
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1970  to  further  clarify  the  intent  of  Congi  ess 
as  to  priorities  for  airway  modernization  ind 
airport  development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por^gn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEKKIN8: 
KM.  8104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intesnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  m|ak- 
Ing  repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  itel- 
dence,  and  to  allow  the  owner  of  re»tal 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  fate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  4nd 
Means.  I 

By  Mr.  PR  YOB  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  ECk- 

HARDT.  Mr.  ElLBEEO,  MT.  PaSCILL,  ^il. 

HoBTON,   and   Mr.   Murpht    of   Illi- 
nois) : 

HJl.  8105.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mamrtals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  Itllled;  >nd 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  i 

By   Mr.   ROU8H:  j 

H.R.  8106.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  8f33, 
title  5,  United  Statea  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  computation  of  acc*d- 
Ited  services  of  certain  periods  of  service  oen- 
dered  States  or  instrumentalities  of  Staftes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   3TAQOERS: 

HJl.  8107.  A  bill  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1966,  relating  to  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  by  removing  the  ter- 
mination date  thereof,  and  for  other  ilur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  fnd 
Foreign    Commerce.  I 

HJl.  8108.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  SQ\  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  protlde 
that  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  shall  n»ke 
the  selection  of  air  carriers  In  International 
route  matters,  subject  to  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  90  days  after  such  selection}  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 

Commerce.  „  i    .. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  fnd 
Mr.  ROT):  ; 

HJl.  8109.  A  bUl  to  supply  general-sertlce 
freight  cars  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce, 
users,  shippers,  national  defense,  and  the 
consuming  public;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  , 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springeb  ) : 

HJl.  8110.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  reducing  the  risM  of 
death.  Illness,  and  Injury  associated  with  the 
use  of  consumer  products;  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Conunerce. 

HJl.  8111.  A  bill  to  foster  fuller  U.S.  i^ar- 
tlclpatlon  In  International  trade  by  the  pro- 
motion and  support  of  representation  of  tJ-B- 
Interests  In  international  voluntary  standtirdfl 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  For^gn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON : 

HJl.  8112.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rallrbad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  Individual's 
average  monthly  compensation  for  th*  S 
years  of  highest  earnings,  and  for  oti 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interst 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  8113.  A  bill  to  create  the  Natlc 
Domestic  Intelligence  Advisory  Board;  to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

HJl.  8114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es 
Ushment  of  a  system  of  overtime  pay 
the  U.S.   Capitol   Police;    to  the  Commit 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 

HJl.  8116.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
ecological  preserve  In  a  portion  of  the  Outer 
CX>ntlnental    Shelf    In    the    Santa    Barbf^ra 


Channel  and  to  provide  for  a  moratorium  on 
drilling  operations  p>endlng  the  ability  to 
control  and  prevent  pollution  by  oil  dis- 
charges and  to  Improve  the  state  of  the  art 
with  respect  to  oil  production  from  the  sub- 
merged lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mas- 
tin,  Mr.  McCoLLiSTEE,  Mr.  Skbklitjs, 
Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Shbi- 

VKK)  : 

HJl.  8116.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Kansas- 
Nebraslca  Big  Blue  River  compact;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  8117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  the  retire- 
ment Income  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BxLL,    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
McClosket,  Mr.  MoBSE,  Mr.  Rangxl, 
and  Mr.  Whitehttbst)  : 
H.R.  8118.  A  bill;  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WINN: 
HJl.  8119.  A  bill   to  establish  a  national 
land-use  policy;   to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  to  prepare  and  Imple- 
ment land-use  programs  for  the  protection  of 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  and 
the  control  and  direction  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  more  than  local  significance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  8130.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  1974  cen- 
tennial celebration  observing  the  introduc- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter Wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  RoT- 
aAL,   Mr.   Hasbinoton,   Mr.   Dkbwin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Andekson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Ranoel,   Mrs.   Hicks   of   Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Daniel   of  Virginia,   Mr. 
Clakk,  Mr.  BoxKE  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    Collins    of   Illinois,    Mr.   Hh.- 
STOSKi,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 
HJl.  8121.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  hire  unemployed  Vietnam 
veterans;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif omla: 
HJl.  8122.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Oriental-American  Affairs  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  8123.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Import  quo- 
tas on  certain  textile  and  footwear  articles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Quie)  : 
H.R.  8126.  A  bill  to  lnoorp>orate  the  former 
Members   of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  8126.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  and  the  Maritime  Acad- 
emy Act  of  1958  to  enlarge  the  mission  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  to  assist 
in  enlarging  the  mission  of  the  State  mari- 
time academies;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  8127.  A  bill  to  permit  a  home  mort- 
gage loan  by  a  federally  Insured  bank  to  a 
bank  examiner;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  8128.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
consolidate  and  Improve  the  means  by  which 
citizens  are  warned  of,  and  protect  them- 


selves against,  major  disasters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  8139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  town 
of  Olocester,  RJ.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  8130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  limi- 
tation on  certain  loans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  8131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  for  insured  operating  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cult\ire. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Heculer  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Mr.   Halfern,   Mr.   Donohtti, 
Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   Jones  of   North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Beoich, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Rarick,  and  Mr.  Dowdt)  : 
HJl.  8132.   A   bill   to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
VS.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins, Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Rebs, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangxl, 
Mr.  EscK,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Rot- 

BAL)  : 
HA.  8133.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
VS.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON    (for 
himself,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Aspim, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California,    Mr. 
PoRSTTHE,   Mr.    PntE,   Mr.   Howard, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  Mr.   Pauntrot,   Mr.   Mbl- 
CHER,  McKtNNXT,  and  Mrs.  Abzog)  : 
HJl.  8134.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional   rights   and   to   prevent   unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.J.  Res.  611.  Joint  resolution  to  instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  612.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  22d  day  In  November 
of  each  year  as  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Contk, 
Mr.  DiGGS,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Link,  Mr.  McClttre, 
Mr.  QrriLLEN,  Mr.  Roush,  and  Mr. 

SCBWENGEL)  : 

H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
urgently  needed  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice around  the  Nation  and  for  the  purpose 
of  research  and  development  In  the  field  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas: 

HJ.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on  June 
5,  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.VKYSET: 
HJ.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  "Tule  Elk  National  WUdllfe  Refuge;    to 
the   Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By     Mr.    VANIK     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Eckrarot,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.   291.   Concurrent   resolution 
relative  to  asset  depreciation  range;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BADILLO: 
H.  Res.  425.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Res.  426.  Resolution  to  equalize  retire- 
ment age  as  provided  for  In  the  Federal  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Act  of  1937;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  As- 
pin,  Mr.  Badillo,   Mr.  Bsgich,  Mr. 
BiESTB,    Mr.    BmxoN,    Mrs.    Chis- 
holm,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dow,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Eilbeso,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Frxnzel,  Mr.  Grat,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,  Mr.   Hawkins,  and  Mr.   Hor- 
ton)  : 
H.  Res.  427.  Resolution  providing  for  two 
additional  student  congressional  Interns  for 
Mismbers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Resident   Commissioner  from   Puerto  Blco, 
and  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Oo- 
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lumbla;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  McCol- 
listkr,    Mr.    McCoRMACK,   Mr.    Mat- 
STTNAGA,   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.  Mossx, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pepper,   Mr.   Petser, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  PovTELL,  Mr.  Rangxl. 
Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Roncalio,   Mr.   Rot, 
Mr.      Runnels,      Mr.      Rtan,      Mr. 
ScREUXR,  Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Tier- 
nan)  : 
H.  Res.  428.  Resolution  providing  for  two 
additional  student  congressional  Interns  for 
Members   of  the   House   of  Representatives, 
the    Resident    Commissioner    from    Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Res.  429.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
payment  of  additional  amount  out  of  the 
House  contingent  fund  to  defray  expenses 
of  the  House  restaurant  and  the  cafeteria 
and  other  food  service  facilities  of  the  House 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xAil, 

162.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  installing  radar  for 
meteoroglcal    signals    In    San    Juan,    which 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resdutioDs  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  8135.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fred  A. 
Meandro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclray. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

HJl.  8136.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfeo  Grasso  and  their  three  children, 
Roberto,  Rosarlo,  and  Rita;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Taormlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

HJl.  8138.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Denis  Champana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITZ : 

HJl.  8139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Baldo- 
mera  Oonde  Trealese;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MoCLORY: 

H.  Res.  430.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(HJl.  1959)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
American  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance 
Company"  to  the  Chief  Com  ml  Ml  oner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  PUBLIC 
COMPASSION 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  address  the  legislative  con- 
ference of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  on  April  21. 

Recently,  I  have  been  speaking  out  on 
what  I  call  "The  New  Bill  of  Rights  for 
America."  One  of  these  new  guarantees 
is  the  "Right  to  Public  Compassion." 
Every  American  has  the  right  to  be  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  his  health, 
material,  and  spiritual  well-being,  his 
old-age  and  loneliness  are  the  concern 
of  the  American  people. 

Understanding  the  nature  of  poverty 
and  the  problems  of  the  poor  is  a  most 
important  step  in  rallying  Americans 
behind  expressions  of  this  national  com- 
passion. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  might 
share  my  thinking  on  poverty,  its  nature, 
and  possible  cures,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  relesise  and  the  text  of  my 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Extension  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Right  to  Public  Compassion 

(By  HtTBERT  H.  HtTMPHRET) 

I  have  been  talking  to  various  groups 
throughout  the  country  about  what  I  call 
"A  New  Bill  of  Rights  for  America."  These 
new  rights  are  what  you  might  call  an  up- 
dating of  those  first  ten  amendments  that 


declare  Americans  shall  be  truly  free  men 
and  women.  We  have  come  a  long  way  to. 
wards  making  those  Ideals  a  reality.  A  major- 
ity of  Americans  do  have  and  exercise  their 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Most  Americans  do  participate  fully 
in  the  mainstream  of  our  national  life.  But 
poor  Americans,  all  24  million  of  them,  they 
are  Americans  in  name  only,  do  not.  So  to- 
day I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  what  I 
call  the  "Right  to  Public  Compassion." 

"Compassion"  Is  an  Interesting  word.  It 
means  to  "suffer  with."  I  emphasize  the 
"With."  It  means  that  this  right  Is  a  two- 
way  street.  The  poor  have  a  right — a  right  to 
know  that  this  magnificently  affluent,  power- 
ful and  ingenious  nation  also  has  a  heart — 
not  a  bleeding  heart — but  a  heart.  More 
fortunate  Americans  also  have  a  right  to  feel 
for  our  brother  citizen — ^the  right  to  expect 
the  Government  we  elect  and  support  find 
the  means  to  alleviate  and  then  eradicate 
pwverty.  Poverty,  of  the  kind  too  many 
Americans  suffer,  Is  a  national  disgrace  and 
we  all  have  the  right  to  call  for  Its  disap- 
pearance from  the  land. 

We  all  know  what  poverty  is — In  the  ab- 
stract. We  have  seen  the  pictures  that  accom- 
pany various  charitable  appeals — a  little 
child  with  a  grossly  swollen  stomach — a  large 
family  posing  In  front  of  their  shack  In  Ap- 
palachla — a  black  Infant  whose  feet  have 
been  gnawed  on  by  a  rat. 

We  think  we  know  what  poverty  is  but 
these  24  million  Americans  experience  pov- 
erty on  an  entirely  different  level  of  reality. 
They  live  poverty — they  sleep  poverty — and 
frequently  all  they  have  to  eat  is  poverty. 

Affluent  Americans  feel  that  certain  ma- 
terial and  social  things  go  with  their  life 
style — a  decent  home,  an  automobile,  color 
television,  vacations,  maybe  a  power  boat. 

Well,  the  poor  of  America  also  find  that 
certain  things  go  with  their  life  style.  They 
are  always  hungry.  They  are  sick  far  more 
often  than  you  and  I  because  of  their  poor 
diet  and  because  in  their  weakened  condi- 
tion they  are  far  easier  prey  to  disease.  They 


wear  clothes  until  they  literally  fall  off  their 
backs.  They  sleep  3  and  4  to  a  bed.  They  are, 
particularly  in  inner  cities,  subject  to  crimi- 
nal attacks,  robberies,  and  violent  death. 
They  are  often  Illiterate  or,  If  educated,  suffer 
from  some  degree  of  cultural  retardation. 

The  Citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  estimates  that  10  million 
Americans  are  "Slowly  starving." 

Many  of  these  are  children.  Surveys  have 
shown  that  a  series  of  psychologically  and 
physically  crippling  diseases  and  deficiencies, 
resulting  from  childhood  malnutrition,  ef- 
fectively lock  many  poor  children  Into  a  life- 
time of  poverty.  Chronic  fatigue,  llstlessness 
and  exhaustion  often  accompany  the  dis- 
eases. These  children  are  being  raised  to  re- 
main dull,  listless  and  poor. 

The  1968  report  of  the  Offlce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  states  that  the  poor  suffer  four 
times  more  heart  disease — 6  times  more  nerv- 
ous disorder  and  retardation — 10  times  more 
eye  trouble  than  the  affluent. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  overcrowd- 
ing, ancient  plumbing  and  outdoor  privies 
are  all  too  real  to  the  millions  of  American 
poor.  Millions  are  packed  Into  inner  city 
tenements  which  have  inadequate  heating 
and  pliimbing.  In  rural  areas,  individual 
shacks  or  groups  of  shanties  are  the  dwelling 
for  farm  workers  and  migrant  laborers. 
These  houses,  often  crumbling  and  rotting, 
seldom  have  running  water  or  Indoor  plumb- 
ing. These  conditions  are  ready  breeding 
places  for  diseases  you  and  I  never  encoun- 
ter in  our  lifetime. 

The  sense  of  hopelessness  that  poor  Amer- 
icans feel  in  bearing  the  burden  I  just  de- 
scribed is  bad  enough. 

But  what  Is  really  Ironic  Is  that  the  poor 
must  largely  abandon  their  culture  to  make 
it  In  our  affluent  society. 

Affluent  society  looms  before  them  as  an 
almost  Insurmountable  conglomeration  of 
strange  customs:  seemingly  Illogical  require- 
ments, rules  and  regulations;  and.  In  some 
cases,  cruel  hypocrisy  and  condescension. 

To  the  poor,  affluent  society  Is  a  world  of 
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endlees  printed  formB.  big  wortU,  ambiguous 
phrases,  listed  requlrementB,  and  big  btankl 
spaces  wnere  they  must  sign  their  names. 
In  Ignorance  of  what  they  are  signing.  It  1^ 
Into  this  world  that  the  poor  have  to  v«n-. 
ture  U  they  are  to  receive  the  education, 
the  employment,  and  the  Federal,  state  and! 
local  aid  that  they  are  told  will  help  ralsd 
them  above  the  poverty  level. 

The  principal  cause  of  poverty  Is  that  tha 
Individual  la  either  imemployed  or  under- 
employed. PlXty-flve  per  cent  of  all  poor  fam- 
ilies In  1969  were  poor  despite  the  fact  thais 
the  head  of  the  family  did  work  during  allj 
or  part  of  the  year.  In  another  30  per  cent 
of  poor  families,  the  head  of  the  family  waa 
unable  to  work  because  of  Illness  or  disabil- 
ity or  because  it  was  necessary  to  stay  home 
to  care  for  the  family. 

But  whether  poverty  is  caused  by  imem- 
ployment,  underemployment,  disability,  age, 
or  Inability  of  the  head  of  the  bouse  to  leaver 
the  family  for  work,  the  results  are  the 
same:  low  Income,  hunger,  disease,  poor 
hoiislng  8Lnd  personal  discouragement. 

This  condition  contributes  to  an  environ- 
ment where  another  generation  of  poverty- 
trained  children  are  raised.  This  is  tha 
poverty  cycle  we  talk  about  so  much  and  And 
so  difficult  to  break. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  re- 
ported that  between  1969  and  1968,  8.200.00O 
rural  poor  moved  to  urban  areas,  taking  with 
them  whatever  skills  they  possess.  They  left 
behind  them  the  older  and  less  educated. 
Local  rural  governments  cannot  provide  the 
education,  employment  and  other  means  to 
break  out  of  the  poverty  cycle. 

One-half  of  the  nation's  poor  live  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  central  cities  are  considered  tO| 
be  poor. 

It  Is  In  the  ghettos  and  slums  of  our  xirban 
areas  where  the  seamless  web  of  poverty  Is 
drawn  most  tightly:  poor  education,  limited 
employment  skills  and  work  habits,  unem- 
ployment, dependency,  decrepit  housing, 
broken  families,  hunger,  overcrowding,  crime 
and  narcotics.  All  combine  to  make  escape 
from  the  poverty  cycle  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible— without  our  help. 

These  explosive  ingredients  combine  to 
make  the  American  urban  slum  the  most 
ominous  and  dangerous  pocket  of  poverty 
In  the  Nation.  We  have  all  seen  what  hap- 
pened in  Detroit,  Washington,  Watts,  Newark 
and  New  York. 

Many  cities  are  nearly  bankrupt.  Neiw  York 
State  and  City  are  planning  massive  lay- 
offs of  municipal  and  state  tuajAoyvee.  The  In- 
flux of  low-Income  families  Into  the  central 
city  has  created  a  heavy  demand  for  welfare 
and  other  costly  public  services.  But  this  de- 
mand for  Increased  services  Is  not  matched 
with  the  tax  base  to  support  them.  The  well- 
off  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  and  industry 
no  longer  locates  plants  in  the  inner  cities.  In 
fact,  there  la  a  rush  of  corporate  headquarters 
from  New  York  City.  Not  only  are  the  Jobs  no 
longer  In  the  Inner  city,  but  even  the  taxes 
from  industrial  headquarters  are  leaving. 

This  Is  wtiy  the  struggle  for  clvU  rights  in 
America  Is  In  the  Inner  city. 

These  walled  fortreeaea  of  poverty — these 
ghettos  of  the  poor  are  where  we  must  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  "TO's.  This  is  where  the 
testing  of  America's  new  BUI  of  Rights  Is 
taking  place. 

We  have  dev^oped  a  broad  offensive  to 
combat  poverty,  liie  poor  are  not  a  homo-' 
geneous  group.  Their  needs  differ  from  city! 
to  city  and  from  urban  to  rural  area.  Thlsi 
broad  approach  Is  reflected  in  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1984.  estab- 
lishment of  new  programs  such  as  com- 
munity action,  neighborhood  legal  services, 
Beadstart.  and  VISTA.  : 

But  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  finish  I 
the  Job.  ] 

The  two- pronged  general  attack  should  ex- 
pand opportunities  and  Incentives  for  every-! 
one  to  earn  a  living,    and  establish  an    ef- 
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fectlve  Income  maintenance  program  for  all 
who  are  in  need. 

The  job  program  should  provide  effective 
training  and  educational  plans,  combined 
with  job  placement.  We  must  strengthen  our 
public  employment  program  to  provide  as 
many  jobs  as  are  feasible  In  health,  trans- 
portation, sanitation  and  other  basic  public 
services.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  these  jobs  unfilled  right  now  and  all  of 
us  are  suffering  because  of  it. 

Work  related  to  Social  Security  programs 
should  be  strengthened  to  keep  the  retired, 
the  d^>endents  of  deceased  workers,  the  dis- 
abled and    the  unemployed  from  poverty. 

Old-age,  survivors  and  disability  benefits 
should  be  increcMed  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  the  minimum  benefit.  Benefits  under 
unemployment  compensation  and  work- 
men's compensation  need  to  be  increased, 
and  coverage  needs  to  be  brocMlened,  so  that 
all  workers  under  age  65  who  are  injured  or 
unemployed  will  receive  adequate  payments. 

The  welfare  reform  plan  now  going 
through  the  Congress  is  a  beginning.  It  pro- 
vides a  guaranteed  annual  Income  of  $2400 
for  a  family  of  4;  food  stamps  would  be 
phased  out  In  favor  of  cash  p>ayments;  mini- 
mum payments  for  individuals  would  scale 
up  to  tl50  and  a  couple  would  receive  $200 
by  1974;  the  working  poor  would  be  covered 
and  their  total  Income  could  reach  $4,320 
before  the  $720  work  supplement  would  be 
erased  by  actual  work  income;  day-care  cen- 
tei-8  would  be  provided  for  children  of  those 
working;  and  up  to  200,000  public  service 
jobs  would  be  created.  This  pragram  would 
save  the  states  and  localities  approximately 
$2.2  blllloQ.  Eventually,  all  welfare  must  be 
federalized. 

We  must  not  indulge  In  fantasies  that 
poverty  will  go  away  as  soon  as  we  can  put 
all  those  on  welfare  to  work.  This  just  Isn't 
going  to  happen.  We  will  continue  to  have 
expensive  bills  to  pay.  But  this  country  Is 
rich  enough  to  take  care  of  Its  own.  We  have 
the  resources  and  Ingenuity  to  make  this 
system  work — make  it  grant  basic  decency  to 
the  recipient  of  welfare  and  peace  of  mind 
to  the  taxpayer,  through  simplicity,  equity, 
adequacy  and  dignity. 

Poverty  in  a  time  of  affluence  is  a  national 
disgrace — It  weakens  and  divides  our  Nation. 
You  people  are  In  communication — the 
whole  world  knows  what  Is  going  on  In  every 
city  and  rural  area  of  America. 

Can  we  talk  about  the  basic  and  Inalienable 
rights  guaranteed  to  every  American  while 
24  million  of  us  are  excluded  from  that  right 
we  have  discussed  today — the  "Right  to 
Public  Compassion?" 

Let  the  groups  of  Americans  on  both  ends 
of  this  "Compassion"  assert  their  rlgbts. 


HtTBKRT     H.      HOMPRSKT'S     RKMABKS      AT     THX 

Leoislattvx  Conrsxncx.  Coiuiitnications 

WoRKxsa    or    Amxbica,    Qualitt    Motsl. 

Washinoton,  D.C. 

Waskinoton,  April  21. — Senator  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  today  declared  that  the  poor 
of  America  "have  a  Right  to  Public  Com- 
passion— the  right  to  have  their  society  be 
responsive  In  helping  them  lead  lives  of  dig- 
nity  and  economic   seLf-siifflciency." 

Speaking  to  the  Annual  Legislative  Con- 
ference of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  the  Senator  stated,  "A  majority  of 
Americans  do  have  and  exercise  their  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Most  Americans  do  participate  fully  in  the 
mainstream  of  our  national  life. 

"But  poor  Americans,  all  24  million  of 
them,  do  not.  They  are  Americans  In  name 
only.  Poverty,  of  the  kind  too  many  Ameri- 
cans suffer,  is  a  national  disgrace  and  we  all 
have  the  right  to  call  for  its  disappearance 
from  the  land. 

"We  all  know  what  poverty  Is — In  the  ab- 
stract. We  have  seen  the  pictures  that  ac- 
company various  charitable  appeals — a  little 
child  with  a  grossly  swollen  stomach — a 
large  family  posing  In  ttont  of  their  shack 
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in  Appalachla — an  Infant  whose  feet  have 
been  gnawed  by  a  rat. 

"These  24  million  Americans  experience 
poverty  on  an  entirely  different  level  of 
reality.  They  live  poverty — they  sleep  pov- 
erty— and  frequently  all  they  have  to  eat  Is 
their  poverty." 

"The  Citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hun- 
ger and  Malnutrition  estimates  that  ten  mil- 
lion Americans  are  'slowly  starving.'  Many 
of  them  are  children.  These  children  are  be- 
ing raised  to  remain  dull,  listless  and  poor. 

"The  poor  suffer  four  times  more  heart  dis- 
ease— six  times  more  nervous  disorders  and 
retardation — ten  times  more  eye  trouble  than 
the  affluent. 

"The  principal  cause  of  poverty  Is  that  the 
individual  Is  either  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. Plfty-flve  per  cent  of  all  {xwr  fam- 
ilies In  1969  were  poor  despite  the  fact  that 
the  head  of  the  family  did  work  during  all 
or  part  of  the  year. 

"In  another  30  per  cent  of  poor  families, 
the  head  of  the  family  was  unable  to  work 
because  of  Illness  or  disability  or  because 
It  was  necessary  to  stay  home  to  care  for 
the  family. 

"We  have  developed  a  broad  offensive  to 
combat  poverty.  This  approach  Is  reflected  In 
passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  establishment  of  new  programs  such  as 
Community  Action,  neighborhood  legal  serv- 
ices, Headstart,  food  stamps,  and  Vista. 

"But  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  finish 
the  Job.  The  two-pronged  general  attack 
should  both  expand  opportunities  and  incen- 
tives for  everyone  to  earn  a  living,  and  es- 
tablish an  effective  Income  maintenance  pro- 
gram for  all  who  are  in  genuine  need. 

"The  Job  program  should  provide  effective 
training  and  educational  plans,  combined 
with  job  placement.  We  must  strengthen  our 
public  service  employment  to  provide  as 
many  Jobs  as  feasible  in  health  services, 
transportation,  sanitation  and  other  basic 
public  services. 

"Work-related  social  security  programs 
should  be  strengthened  to  keep  the  retired, 
the  dependents  of  deceased  workers,  the  dis- 
abled and  the  unemployed  from  poverty. 

"Old-age,  survivors  and  disability  benefits 
should  be  Increased  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  Dolnimum  benefit.  Benefits  under  un- 
employment compensation  and  workmen's 
compensation  need  to  be  Increased,  and 
coverage  needs  to  be  broadened.  Also  the 
minimum  wage  must  be  increased  to  $2.00 
per  hour. 

"The  welfare-reform  plan  now  going 
through  Congress  is  a  beginning.  This  plan 
would  save  the  states  and  localities  approxi- 
mately $2.2  billion.  Eventually,  all  welfare 
must  be  federalized. 

"Poverty  In  a  time  of  affluence  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  It  weakens  and  divides  our 
nation.  Can  we  talk  about  the  basic  and 
Inalienable  rights  guaranteed  to  every  Amer- 
ican while  24  million  of  us  are  excluded 
from  that  right  we  have  discussed  today — 
the  'Right  to  Public  Compassion.'  " 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  consideration  by  all  the  House  Mem- 
bers the  following  request  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers.  The  statement  was  delivered 
to  me  in  a  letter  form  from  the  past 
president  of  the  above  mentioned  orga- 
nization, Marguerite  Rawalt.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  Lawyers 
advocate  House  Joint  Resolution  208— 
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the  equal  rights  amendment — particu- 
larly as  it  applies  to  involimtary  service 
in  the  armed  services. 

The  item  follows: 

EqtiaI'  Rights  Amxitomint 

The  awesome  responsibility  for  national 
security  Is  vested  in  the  Congress  under  Arti- 
cle I.  Sec.  8  of  the  Constitution,  empowering 
Congress  to  raise  armies,  maintain  a  Navy, 
make  rules  for  land  and  naval  forces,  and 
provide  for  MUitla  In  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Pursuant  thereto.  Congress 
enacted  the  MUltary  Service  Act  of  1967  (60 
U.S.  Code  App.  Sees.  450  et  seq)  imposing  the 
duty  on  "every  male  citizen"  age  18  >4  to  28 
to  register  and  be  liable  for  military  train- 
ing and  service. 

Congress  possesses  unchallenged  power  to 
draft  any  citizen,  male  or  female,  black  or 
white,  rich  or  poor,  under  the  Constitution  as 
It  stands  today.  It  has  chosen  to  Impose  the 
draft  only  upon  "male  citizens."  It  has  btillt 
Into  the  statute,  which  has  been  Implemented 
by  Presidential  regulations,  a  series  of  classi- 
fications fixing  priorities  oT  call-up  for  duty, 
plus  a  series  of  exemptions  and  deferments. 

Under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  ap- 
proved regulations  for  "deferment  from 
training  or  service  of  any  category  of  stu- 
dents" and  It  Is  the  "sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  provide  for  annual  deferment" 
of  those  in  optometry,  pre-medlcal.  preveterl- 
nary,  pre-dental  training.  The  Vice  President, 
state  governors,  judges  and  other  public  offi- 
cials are  exempt. 

Persons  employed  In  Industry,  agriculture, 
or  actively  In  graduate  study,  research,  med- 
ical, dental,  etc.,  found  necessary  to  main- 
tenance of  national  health,  safety,  or  na- 
tional mteo-est  are  classified  in  deferred  cate- 
gories. Pull-time  high  school  students,  con- 
scientious objectors,  those  employed  by  the 
United  States  or  a  State  In  health,  safety 
activities,  or  by  non-profit  organizations 
doing  prescribed  work  are  given  deferred 
classification.  A  registrant  with  child  or  chil- 
dren, or  because  of  extreme  hardship  to  de- 
pendents, is  classified  as  ni-A,  and  depen- 
dent Is  defined  as  wife,  divorced  wife,  parent, 
grandparent,  brother,  sister,  a  physically 
handicapped,  and  legitimate  or  Illegitimate 
children.  A  registrant  will  be  placed  in  de- 
layed Class  in  "on  grounds  of  fatherhood" 
If  he  continues  to  maintain  a  bona  fide 
family  relationship  In  the  home  with  his 
child  or  children. 

Olven  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  a 
woman,  wife  or  mother,  with  child  or  chil- 
dren, or  on  a  showing  of  extreme  hardship 
to  dependents  such  as  parent,  grandparent, 
brother  or  sister,  would  be  placed  in  Class 
m-A,  just  as  the  male  registrant.  Classifi- 
cation In  delayed  Class  ni  would  apply  on 
the  grounds  of  "motherhood"  as  now  on 
grounds  of  "fatherhood."  Female  students 
and  females  employed  In  the  excepted  cate- 
gories would  be  given  delayed  classifications. 
In  sum.  single  females  within  the  limited 
ages,  not  entitled  to  student  deferments, 
not  married,  not  supporting  dependents,  not 
employed  In  preferred  occupations,  not  con- 
scientious objectors,  not  students,  etc.,  would 
be  left  subject  to  the  draft  on  the  same  basis 
as  young  men. 

Similarly,  women  In  the  military  would 
receive  the  same  benefits  and  veteran's  pref- 
erencss,  employment  education  skills  learned 
in  the  service.  Granted  that  excusing 
wome.i  from  the  draft  has  been  founded  upon 
the  m>st  C3mme.:dable  mo'lves  of  our  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  this  should  not  be  a  vehicle 
to  cantl  .ue  to  withhold  equality  of  legal 
rights  ard  citizenship  recognition  to  the 
women  of  the  country.  Young  women  of  draft 
age,  themselves,  reject  this  action,  as  testi- 
mony before  your  Subcommittee  in  April 
1971,  and  tesUmony  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  In  1970,  will  show.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Resolution  of  the  Intercollegiate 
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Association  of  Women  Students.  In  conven- 
tion March  17-21.  1971  reads: 

"The  major  Issue  concerning  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  Is  the  question  of  wom- 
en's Involvement  with  the  draft;  therefore 
Resolved  that  given  whatever  selective  serv- 
ice prevails.  lAWS  supports  the  Involvement 
of  women  equally  with  men  in  the  re^on- 
slblUtles,  requirements,  and  rights  Inherent 
In  that  system;  and  continues  to  advocate 
a  moo-e  equitable  selective  service  system." 

In  U.S.  V  St.  Clair  (DC  N.Y.  1968)  291  P 
Supp  122.  James  St.  Clair  resisted  the  draft, 
refused  to  register,  and  contended  Invidious 
discrimination  based  upon  his  sex  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The  Court 
ruled  that  courta  may  not  review  Congrett' 
determination  as  to  how  Its  power  under 
Article  I,  Sec.  8,  CI.  12,  13  shaU  be  exercised; 
that  "Congress  made  a  legislative  Judgment 
that  men  should  be  subject  to  Involuntary 
Induction  but  women  not  .  .  .  women  may 
conatitutUmally  be  afforded  special  recogni- 
tion (Cf.  Gruenwald  v  Gardner,  the  social 
security  case  particularly  since  women  are 
not  excluded  from  service).  (Cf.  Hoyt  v 
Florida,  jury  service,  with  White  v  Crook 
nillng  against  exclusion  of  women  from 
juries.)  "The  distinction  is  not  arbitrary, 
capricious,"  said  the  court.  Here,  again,  ap- 
pears the  old  court  shibboleth  that  "sex  is  a 
valid  classification"  which  the  Amendment 
Is  needed  to  destroy.  This  case  has  been  cited 
as  authority  in  the  later  decision  raising  the 
same  Issue.  U.S.  v  Cook  (WX>.  Pa.,  1988)  811 
F.  Supp  618. 

Aside  from  the  court  "hands-off"  attitude, 
discretion  still  rests  with  the  Congress  to 
make  Involuntary  service  applicable  to  both 
sexes;  to  exempt,  or  to  defer,  as  they  now  do, 
all  persons  (male  or  female)  upon  hardship 
grounds  to  dependents,  upon  "fatherhood" 
(motherhood)  responslbUltles.  AU  citizens 
are  equally  Involved  and  liable  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  nation.  i 
There  shotild  be  no  thought  of  amending 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  exclude 
women  from  the  service.  Congress  should 
not  abandon  its  grave  responsibility  for  our 
national  security  by  deliberately  placing  a 
constitutional  stralghtjacket  upon  its  powers 
to  draft  one  half  the  population.  Today's 
warfare  Is  not  confined  to  battlefields  and  is 
no  respecter  of  sex. 

It  Is  sincerely  urged  that  you.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  cast 
your  vote  and  lend  your  support  to  equality 
of  rights  regardless  of  sex  within  the  Con- 
stitution and  without  exception  and  without 
qualification. 

Very  sincerely. 

MAKGtTEBrrB  RAWALT. 

Past  President,  National  Association  of 
WoTnen  Lawyers;  General  Counsel, 
Women  United. 
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The  danger  to  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
from  outside  criticism.  Freedom  of  the  press 
becomes  a  Ucense  only  If  publishers  and 
broadcasters  so  Insulate  themselves  from 
their  readers  and  listeners  that  they  can  no 
longer  distinguish  between  the  right  to  make 
a  profit  and  the  right  and  duty  to  Inform  the 
public. 
The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows : 

TkxPrxss 
vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew's  consistent, 
often  virulent,  criticism  of  radio,  television 
and  newspapers  had  created  a  mixture  of 
anguish  and  self-defensiveness.  Many  mem- 
bers of  these  professions  profess  to  believe 
that  Agnew  is  actually  trying  to  destroy  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

It  should  be  conceded  in  the  beginning 
that  the  Agn^ew  attacks  have  been  generally 
popular  with  the  people.  Readers,  with  or 
without  rational  reasons,  resent  monopoly 
self -righteousness.  Listeners  are  offended  by 
the  oracular  manner  in  which  television  and 
radio  personalities  dispose  of  the  great  and 
not  so  great  questions  of  the  day. 

As  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  argue  about  the  special 
problems  of  time  and  space  which  confront 
newspapers  and  broadcasters.  The  process 
of  selection  of  the  events  believed  most 
newsworthy  quite  often  Invites  charges  of 
distortion. 

What  is  most  surprising  among  newsmen 
and  broadcasters,  though,  is  the  Impresslan 
they  give  that  their  medium  is  somehow 
sacred  and  therefore  immxme  from  criticism 
under  the  Constitution.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  costs  of  plant,  equipment  and 
general  operations  the  trend  In  recent  dec- 
ades among  newspapers  has  been  toward 
monopoly.  The  single  ownership  of  morning 
and  afternoon  newspapers  In  metropolitan 
areas  is  no  longer  an  exception.  The  trend 
toward  monopoly  Is  not  so  evident  In  tele- 
vision and  radio,  even  though  limitations  on 
channels  and  frequencies  do  reduce  competi- 
tion. 

Instead  of  resenting  criticism,  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  should  be  Ustening  with 
interest.  Much  of  the  criticism  may  be  lU- 
Informed,  mean  and  petty.  But  some  of  It 
may  be  well  justified. 

The  danger  to  freedom  of  the  press  U  not 
from  outelde  criticism.  Freedom  of  the  press 
becomes  a  Ucense  only  if  publishers  and 
broadcasters  so  insulate  themselves  from 
their  readers  and  listeners  that  they  can  no 
longer  distinguish  between  the  right  to  make 
a  profit  and  the  right  and  duty  to  Inform  the 
public.  No  profession,  in  fact,  should  be  as 
wilUng  to  listen  as  It  Is  to  write  and  speak. 


THE  PRESS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Corpus  Christl  Caller- 
Times  discussing  Vice  President  Agniw's 
criticism  of  radio,  television,  and  news- 
papers. 

The  editorial  makes  two  points  of  con- 
siderable interest: 

Instead  of  resenting  criticism,  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  should  be  listening  with 
interest. 

And— 


NEW  ADR  REGULATIONS  NEEDED 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TXNNESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  eco- 
nomic indicators  are  climbing.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  administration 
for  its  careful  and  persistent  moves 
a^Onst  Inflation.  We  want  to  avoid  gim- 
micks—the "backing  and  fortWng"  we 
went  through  with  the  Investment  credit 
certainly  had  its  effect  on  our  economy  s 
instability.  Let  us  take  a  soimd  approach. 
Let  us  give  business  more  leeway  to  de- 
cide how  and  when  to  write  off  the  cost 
of  their  capital  investments.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  for  approval  of  the  proposed  eas- 
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Ing  of  depredation  rules,  and  I  am  glac 
to  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  urg-i 
ing  that  the  "asset  depreciation  range"' 
proposal  be  so  approved. 

The  Treasury  proposals  would  allow 
business  an  "asset  depreciation  range'' 
under  which  they  could  take  depreclat 
tlon  deductions  up  to  20  percent  shorten 
or  20  percent  longer  than  specified  in  the 
IRS  standard  guidelines. 

These  changes  are  needed  to  encour- 
age investment  and  meet  the  growlna 
challenges  from  foreign  competition. 
The  outcome  of  this  issue  may  determine 
whether  our  country  will  have  mean-* 
Ingful  depreciation  reform  and  move  to 
a  realistic  cost-recovery  system  for  yearg 
to  come.  Oxir  alternative  Is  to  stay  bogged 
down  for  the  indefinite  future  In  thq 
present  archaic  system. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Inserti 
the  highly  pertinent  editorial  from  thla 
past  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Coimotucs  AKB   Taxes 

As  President  Nixon  was  saying  the  othe^ 
day,  businessmen  need  to  be  confident  of  tha 
long-term  future  If  the  economy  Is  to  resiuna 
vigorous  expansion.  It  would  help.  too.  ll 
businessmen  could  be  a  Uttle  more  confldenl 
of  the  short-term  political  outlook.  ] 

Speaking  at  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com-j 
merce  meeting,  Treaeury  Secretary  Johi^ 
Connally  noted  that  there  has  been  specula* 
tlon  about  a  revival  of  the  7%  Investment  ta< 
credit.  The  credit.  Initiated  In  1962  allegedlj 
OB  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax  structurei 
provides  an  allowance  to  encourage  compa-4 
nles  to  Invest  In  new  plants  and  equipment. 

The  credit,  of  course,  proved  to  be  hajdlj 
permanent.  First  It  was  suspended  and  then 
restored  and  Anally  It  was  repealed  In  1969, 
Businessmen  who  laid  long-term  Investment 
plans  on  the  basis  of  a  permanent  credit  got 
a  surprise.  ] 

In  light  of  the  record  It's  worth  wondering 
Just  how  much  stimulation  would  stem  froM 
revival  of  the  credit  now;  at  least  some  busN 
nessmen  would  want  to  examine  the  gift 
horse's  molars.  Still.  Mr.  Connally  Is  probably 
right  to  worry  that  a  ntunber  of  firms  may  ba 
holding  back  on  investment  in  antlclpatlori 
of  the  event. 

Because  of  this  worry  the  Treasury  Secret 
tary  has  obtained  assurances  from  Congres- 
sional leaders  that  any  credit  revival  woiild  b« 
retroactive,  at  least  to  April  1.  In  other  worda 
If  a  businessman  Is  waiting  for  the  credit 
he  should  go  ahead  and  spend — he  should  j 
that  Is.  If  he  beUevea  that  political  promises 
always  will  be  kept.  | 

Mr.  Connally  stresses  that  the  administra- 
tion has  no  current  plans  to  ask  renewal  ol 
the  credit,  and  those  are  plans  It  shotUd  stick 
to.  A  realistic  easing  of  depreciation  rules,  of 
the  sort  that  the  administration  has  already 
proposed.  Is  a  far  better  approach. 

In  these  high-tax  days  a  company  must  be 
able  to  compute  with  a  certain  amount  of 
confidence  Its  standing  with  the  Internal' 
Revenue  Service,  not  only  for  now  but  for  fu-^ 
ture  years.  That  sort  of  confidence  Is  not  In-^ 
stilled  by  on-«galn  off-agaln  gimmicks  auchj 
as  the  Investment  tax  credit.  | 

Other  major  Industrial  nations  hav0 
more  generous  writeoff  allowances.  This, 
in  Itself,  without  even  taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  other  factors,  puts  UJ3. 
business  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
Until  the  time  our  Nation  can  close  the 
gap  between  capital  recovery  systems, 
there  will  be  little  chance  for  increasing; 
exports  and  rejluclng  imports.  The  as 
set  depreciation  range  Is  a  necessarj'  step 
If  we  are  ever  going  to  compete  with 
other  coim  tries. 

During  the  p>ast  decade,  we  have  gone 
from  being  exporters  of  textile  machin 
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ery,  for  example,  to  being  importers.  We 
are  sensitive  to  these  facts  of  life  In  my 
Third  District  of  Tennessee.  In  exporting 
textile  machinery  and  raw  materials,  we 
are  exporting  Jobs.  These  are  Just  a  part 
of  the  statistics  which  document  the 
alarming  drop  In  the  American  bfdance 
of  trade  In  recent  years  as  well. 

The  Managing  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  recently  warn- 
ed that  it  would  be  desirable  for  coun- 
tries with  a  weak  payments  position  who 
want  to  lift  their  economies  from  a  re- 
cession to  put  more  emphasis  on  fiscal 
rather  than  monetary  stimulation. 
Singling  out  this  Nation,  Ur.  Schweitzer 
noted  that : 

■Hie  Importanoe  of  restoring  cost  and  price 
stability  can  hardly  be  exaggerated;  at  stake 
are  the  checking  of  the  Infiatlonary  trend  on 
a  worldwide  basis,  the  long-run  <!tabiUty  and 
efficiency  of  the  U.S.  economy,  the  much- 
needied  strengthening  of  the  U.S  balance  of 
payments,  and  the  sound  functioning  of  the 
International  monetary  system. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  Treas- 
ury will  help  bring  the  American  busi- 
ness taxation  structure  into  line  with 
that  of  our  industrial  competitors  and 
thereby  help  improve  the  balance  of 
trade. 

These  changes  are  neither  a  windfall 
for  business  nor  an  infringement  on  con- 
gressional tax-lev3ang  authority.  The 
asset  depreciation  range  will  spur  pro- 
ductivity growth  through  modernization 
of  machinery  and  equipment.  It  will  help 
halt  the  recent  retrogression  In  the  mod- 
ernization of  machinery  and  equipment. 
Further,  the  proposed  ADR  will  stimu- 
late a  higher  rate  of  capital  formation, 
I>artially  compensate  for  effects  of  in- 
flation. Improve  Investment  opportuni- 
ties for  small  and  medium  business,  and 
help  meet  the  costs  of  environmental 
restoration.  The  proposed  ADR,  en  toto, 
could  provide  the  economy  with  a  lift 
which  can  help  1971  to  be  a  year  of  stable 
economic  growth. 
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A  BILL  FOR  A  NATIONAL  HEALTH 

PLAN 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NZW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  Increasing  awareness  of  how  vast  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
become,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
for  a  national  health  plan  that  I  believe 
will  not  only  provide  better  care  for  our 
citizens,  but  would  divest  the  Govern- 
ment of  much  of  the  power  It  has  ac- 
cumulated In  this  area. 

The  mood  of  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress is  such  that  some  form  of  national 
health  insurance  will  be  enacted  Into 
law.  In  the  face  of  this,  my  position  Is 
that  of  trying  to  Involve  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  as  much  as  possible, 
and  trying  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
one  more  huge  Federal  bureaucracy. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  standard  of 
health  care  for  all  our  citizens  that  is 
far  superior  to  that  which  exists  today. 
Basic  needs  would  be  provided  for,  and 


by  raising  the  general  quality  Sknd  quan- 
tity of  care,  costs  are  expected  to  de- 
crease In  the  long  nm.  Every  person  who 
establishes  eligibility  would  receive  a 
health  protection  certificate  which  he 
can  redeem  with  any  qualified  carrier  to 
Insure  himself  and  members  of  his  house- 
hold against  accident  and  Ulness. 

The  legislation  outlines  the  minimum 
benefits  every  company  must  provide  in 
order  to  participate.  When  an  eligible 
citizen  requires  medical  attention,  he 
notifies  the  provider  of  this  care  as  to  the 
name  of  his  company,  and  the  carrier 
pays  the  bill.  Obviously,  competition  be- 
tween companies  should  stimulate  them 
to  seek  out  the  most  efficient  and  com- 
petent methods  of  serving  their  certif- 
icate holders. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  spending 
close  to  21  billion  annually  on  health 
care  In  the  public  sector  of  the  economy. 
I  estimate  that.  If  passed,  my  bill  would 
only  add  an  extra  $4  billion  to  this.  The 
cost  would  be  covered  by  a  5  percent 
surtax  on  personal  Income,  and  since 
my  program  would  replace  medicaid  and 
medicare,  and  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  health  coverage  outside  it,  the  actual 
cost  for  most  of  our  citizens  would  be  less 
than  it  is  today. 

I  call  on  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  to  give  special  attention  to  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
can  give  it  your  unqualified  support. 


STUDENT  ALIENATION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAI.tFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
had  the  good  fortune  to  read  the  com- 
mencement address  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School  on  June  of  1969  of  Meldon  R 
Levine. 

I  was  stirred  by  Mr.  Levlne's  address 
and  I  found  his  comments  and  observa- 
tions so  timely  today — almost  2  years 
later — that  I  have  chosen  to  include  It 
in  the  Record. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  hope  they  see  the  same 
wisdom  and  understanding  in  it  I  found: 
Enoush  DisQTJismoN:  A  Conjxict  of  Con- 
scixnck:  Our  Pbacticx  of  Your  Principles 
(By  Meldon  E.  Levine) 

"The  streets  of  our  country  are  In  tvirmoll. 
The  universities  are  filled  with  students  re- 
belling and  rioting.  Communists  are  seeking 
to  destroy  our  country.  Russia  Is  threatening 
us  with  her  might.  And  the  republic  Is  in 
danger.  Yes,  danger  from  within  and  with- 
out. We  need  law  and  order  I  .  .  .  without 
law  and  order  o\ir  nation  cannot  survlye.  . . ." 

These  words  were  spoken  In  1932  by  Adolf 
Hitler.  A  campaign  speech  made  In  Hamburg, 
Vide  Saturday  Review,  Vol.  IJI,  No.  20,  May 
17,  1969,  p.  10,  12. 

We  have  heard  almost  every  one  of  those 
assertions  used  this  year  In  this  country  as 
Justification  for  repressing  student  protests. 
Instead  of  adjudicating  the  legitimate  causes 
of  the  dissatisfaction,  our  political  and  social 
leaders  have  searched  for  explanations  which 
they  deny  either  the  validity  or  the  per- 
vasiveness of  the  dissent. 

Our  society  cannot  afford  to  deny  this  oon- 
filct  any  longer.  You  cannot,  parents  and 
friends,  expect  It  to  go  away  by  suppressing 
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It.  For  It  Is  a  conflict  Inherent  In  our  con- 
sciences— one  which  exists  because  you  have 
taught  us  what  America  should  stand  for. 

What  Is  this  protest  all  about? 

It  la  not  a  protest  to  subvert  Institutions 
or  an  attempt  to  challenge  values  which  have 
been  afOrmed  for  centuries.  We  are  not — 
as  we  have  been  accused — conspiring  to  de- 
stroy Anierioa.  We  are  attempting  to  do 
precisely  the  reverse:  we  are  affirming  the 
values  which  you  have  Instilled  in  us  and 
which  you  have  taught  us  to  respect. 

You  have  told  us  repeatedly  that  trust  and 
courage  were  standards  to  emulate.  You  have 
convinced  us  that  equality  and  Jiistloe  were 
inviolable  concepts.  You  have  taught  us  that 
authority  should  be  guided  by  reason  and 
tempered  by  fairness.  And  we  have  taken 
you  seriously. 

We  have  accepted  yoiir  principles — and 
have  found  this  task  to  be  less  than  easy. 
Almost  every  one  of  us  receiving  a  degree 
today  has  faced  the  Infiexlblllty  and  Insen- 
sltlvity  of  our  system. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  the  system 
has  been  responsive,  there  Is  a  one-word 
answer:  Vietnam.  It  is  not  a  weakness  but 
a  strength  of  American  education  that  en- 
ables us  to  understand  the  absxirdlty  of  the 
premises  which  control  our  policy  In  Viet- 
nam and  which  threaten  to  embroil  us  else- 
where. We  have  tried  every  possible  peace- 
ful means  to  change  our  disastrous  course. 
We  have  signed  petitions.  We  have  written 
to  our  Congressmen.  We  have  had  teach-ins. 
We  have  marched.  We  have  reasoned  with 
anyone  who  would  listen.  And,  in  1968,  after 
years  of  peaceful  protest  and  after  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  spoken  in  primary  after  pri- 
mary In  favor  of  a  change,  we  were  not  even 
given  a  choice  on  Vietnam.  We  have  grown 
weary  of  being  promised  a  dialogue.  What 
we  urgently  need  Is  a  meaningful  response. 

Our  experience  with  Vietnam  refiects  the 
type  of  frustratlcm  we  face  every  time  we 
press  for  change.  We  are  told  to  follow  "the 
system."  But  when  I  look  at  that  "system," 
I  see  rules — but  not  understanding.  I  see 
standards — but  not  compassion. 

And  although  our  complaints  are  more 
with  society  than  with  the  University,  the 
University  itself  Is  not  an  Illogical  target. 
Some  students  believe  It  contributes  to  op- 
pressive social  policies  and  most  of  us  feel 
that  it  has  become,  in  an  unresponsive  sys- 
tem, the  only  means  whereby  we  can  focus 
attention  on  the  most  serious  injustices 
which  continue  to  Infect  our  nation. 

And  the  University  too  has  tenaciously 
resisted  cnange.  Six  years  ago,  I  was  elected 
president  of  the  student  body  at  Berkeley. 
I  ran  on  a  moderate  platform — one  caillng 
for  educational  reform.  Increased  University 
Involvement  in  the  community,  and  student 
participation  in  academic  decision-making. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  received  degrees  at 
Berkeley,  at  Princeton,  and,  today,  at  Har- 
vard. And  I  have  heard  my  fellow  students, 
here  and  elsewhere,  raise  the  same  issues — 
time  and  again.  And  time  and  again,  I  have 
witnessed  the  University's  resp>onse:  A  com- 
mittee will  be  formed,  and  the  issues  will 
be  discussed. 

Year  after  year,  the  result  Is  the  same. 
And  eventually  the  tactic  of  setting  up  com- 
mittees is  discredited.  They  come  to  be  seen 
as  a  device  to  buy  time  rather  than  to  make 
changes;  and  opportunity  to  stall  untU  an- 
other class  of  undergraduates  leaves  the 
school,  removing  that  p>artlcular  thorn  from 
the  University's  side  as  they  go. 

Thus,  the  University  and  the  society  re- 
q>ond  the  same  way  to  our  appeals  for 
change:  A  direct  confrontation  of  ideas  Is 
refused  and  the  Issues  raised  are  avoided. 
But  explaining  the  issues  away  won't  make 
them  go  away.  And  the  frustration  which 
comes  both  from  the  issues  themselves  and 
from  the  continual  denial  of  their  existence 
touches  all  segments  of  the  can^>us. 

If  anyone  still  doubts  the  depth  of  the 
conviction,  I  ask  him  to  witness  the  intensity 
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with  which  It  is  felt.  I  ask  him  to  review 
the  efforts  of  my  classmates.  These  efforts 
were  pursued  not  as  a  sacrifice,  though  sac- 
rifices were  made;  not  as  a  risk,  though  risks 
were  involved;  not  to  gain  pralae,  though 
praise  they  deserve,  but  because  this  was 
necessary  to  achieve  the  ideals  which  you 
have  held  forth  for  us.  They  chose  to  work 
with  poor  people  in  Appalachla  and  with 
black  people  in  Mississippi  and  in  urban 
ghettos.  They  persevered  in  calling  attention 
to  the  injustices  in  Vietnam,  despite  accu- 
sations of  disloyalty  to  their  country.  And 
when  the  price  was  raised  to  include  physical 
danger,  they  exhibited  courage  and  did  not 
waver-^dn  Chicago,  In  Berkeley,  and  In  Cam- 
bridge. 

Now,  for  attempting  to  achieve  the  values 
which  you  have  taught  us  to  cherish,  your 
response  has  been  astounding.  It  has  esca- 
lated from  the  presence  of  police  on  the 
campuses  to  their  use  of  clubs  and  of  gas. 
Last  month  at  Berkeley,  the  state  ordered  a 
helicopter  to  gas  the  campus  from  the  sky 
and  ordered  the  police  to  shoot  protesters 
from  the  street.  Whether  the  victims  had 
themselves  engaged  in  violence  seems  to  have 
made  little  difference. 

When  this  type  of  violent  repression  re- 
places the  search  for  reasonable  alternatives, 
Americans  are  allowing  their  most  fimda- 
mental  ideals  to  be  compromised. 

What  do  you  think  that  response  does  to 
students? 

It  drives  the  wedge  even  deeper.  It  creates 
solidarity  among  a  previously  divided  group, 
committing  the  uncommitted  and  radicaliz- 
ing the  moderates. 

I  have  asked  many  of  my  classmates  what 
they  wanted  me  to  say  today.  "Talk  with 
them  about  hypocrisy,"  most  of  them  said. 
"Tell  them  they  hate  broken  the  best  heads 
In  the  country,  embittered  the  most  creative 
minds,  and  turned  off  their  most  talented 
scholars.  Tell  them  they  have  destroyed  our 
confidence  and  lost  our  respect.  TeU  them 
that,  as  they  use  the  phrase,  'law  and  order' 
is  merely  a  substitute  for  reason  and  an  al- 
ternative to  Justice." 

Continuing  to  explain  the  conflict  away 
will  only  serve  to  heighten  the  frustration.  It 
can  no  longer  be  denied.  Once  you  recognize 
that  It  pervades  the  campuses — that  it  af- 
fects more  than  a  discontented  few — how 
will  you  respond? 

So  far,  we  have  been  unable  to  understand 
your  response.  You  have  given  us  our  visions 
and  then  asked  us  to  curb  them.  You  have 
offered  us  dreams  and  then  urged  us  to 
abandon  them.  You  have  made  us  idealists 
and  then  told  us  to  go  slowly. 

We  have  been  asking  for  no  more  than 
what  you  have  taught  us  is  right.  We  can't 
understand  why  you  have  been  so  offended. 
But  as  the  repression  continues,  as  the  pres- 
svu-e  Increases,  as  the  stakes  become  higher 
and  the  risks  greater,  we  can  do  nothing 
but  resist  more  strongly  and  refuse  more 
adamantly.  For  It  would  be  unthinkable  to 
abandon  principle  because  we  were  threat- 
ened or  to  compromise  Ideals  because  we 
were  repressed. 

We  are  asking  that  you  allow  us  to  realize 
the  very  values  which  you  have  held  forth. 
And  we  think  you  should  be  with  us  In  our 
quest. 


GALLEY    VERDICT    MORALLY    AND 
LEGALLY  JUSTIFIED 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  LEGaETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  polls 
indicate  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  feel  Lt.  William  Calley 
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should  not  have  been  convicted.  There 
has  even  been  a  song  glorif  j^ing  him 
which,  I  understand,  has  sold  more  than 
a  million  copies. 

No  politician  likes  to  place  himself  In 
opposition  to  such  a  tide  of  popular 
opinion.  But  I  must  say  that  in  this  case 
the  facts  clearly  indicate  that  those  who 
support  CaUey  are  dead  wrong. 

Calley  slaughtered  unarmed  and  un- 
resisting prisoners.  This  Is  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it.  It  Is  murder;  there  is  no 
other  way  to  look  at  it.  The  fact  that  the 
prisoners  were  old  men,  wcanen,  and 
babies  makes  the  crime  more  hideous, 
but  it  would  be  m\irder  even  If  they  had 
been  elite  troops. 

The  popular  sympathy  which  has  de- 
veloped for  him  seems  to  be  largely  based 
on  misinformation.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  misconceptions  is  stated  In 
two  lines  from  the  popiolar  song  to  which 
I  previously  referred: 
"We  returned  their  rifle  fire  with  everything 

we  had. 
And  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  a  hundred 
souls  lay  dead." 

There  was  no  rlfie  fire,  and  there  was 
no  smoke.  Oalley  met  no  resistance  at 
all,  and  he  saw  exactly  what  he  was 
shooting  at. 

As  one  who  has  yorked  very  hard  at 
attempting  to  secure  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  from  Indochina,  I  am 
most  apprehensive  about  the  conse- 
quences of  overturning  Galleys  sentence. 
If  we  say,  in  effect,  that  it  was  all  right 
for  Calley  to  line  up  102  prisoners  and 
shoot  them,  we  will  be  saying  it  will  be 
all  right  if  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
Vletcong  line  up  102  American  prisoners 
and  shoot  them.  To  put  it  very  mildly. 
I  am  aware  of  nothing  in  the  actions  of 
Lieutenant  Galley  that  Indicates  he  is 
worth  102  American  POW's. 

I  feel  that  Lieutenant  Calley  is.  In  a 
sense,  being  used  as  a  scapegoat.  His 
superiors  certainly  carry  a  full  share  of 
responsibiUty  for  this  tragedy,  and  rank 
should  not  serve  as  a  refuge  from  justice. 
But  whether  Captain  Medina  or  General 
Koster  or  General  Westmoreland  or 
President  Johnson  or  you  or  I  are  guilty 
does  not  affect  or  mitigate  the  fact  that 
Lieutenant  Calley  committed  murder 
and  ordered  others  to  commit  murder. 

Galley  was  found  guilty  by  six  deco- 
rated combat  officers,  five  of  whom  had 
served  more  time  in  Vietnam  than  he 
had.  One  Juror  said  afterward: 

I  wanted  to  believe  It  didn't  happen  .  .  . 
that  It  was  Just  a  hoax,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  that  It  dldnt  happen. 

Another  told  how  he  spent  hours  try- 
ing to  find  some  possible  basis  for 
acquitting  Calley.  But  in  the  end  not  one 
of  them  could  find  a  basis  for  acquittal, 
and  neither  can  I. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Lieutenant 
Galley  acted  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or 
that  he  was  in  a  kill-or-be-killed  situa- 
tion, or  that  he  acted  to  protect  his 
troops.  There  was  no  battle  and  there 
was  no  threat  from  which  he  or  his 
troops  needed  to  be  protected.  During 
the  entire  day  the  platoon  was  never 
fired  upon,  nor  did  it  encounter  a  single 
mine  or  booby  trap. 

It  is  said  in  Galley's  defense  that  Viet- 
namese women  and  children  throw  gre- 
nades, plant  booby  traps,  and  so  forth. 
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I  cannot  see  how  this  Is  relevant,  evien 
if  we  set  aside  the  fact  that  some  of  t^e 
children  Galley's  platoon  killed  were  Hot 
old  enough  to  walk,  much  less  throw 
grenades.  The  fact  is  that  these  people 
were  unarmed  and  unresisting  prisoners. 
Under  these  conditions  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War  even  if 
they  had  been  regular  combat  troops. 
Article  13  of  the  Convention  says: 


liu- 


Prlsoners  of  wax  must  at  all  times  be  . 
'mancly  treated.  Any  unlawfvU  act  or  oml8»(on 
by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death  or 
seriously  endangering  the  health  of  a  pfls- 
oner  of  war  In  its  custody  Is  prohibited,  atnd 
will  be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of  the 
present  Convention. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time  criticizing  the 
other  side  for  its  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
Geneva  Convention;  if  CaUey  is  fre^d, 
we  had  better  pray  they  do  not  do  u^ito 
us  as  we  will  have  done  unto  them.  | 

There  is  the  argument  that  Calley  if  as 
"just  following  orders."  Blind.  robot-Uke 
obedience  to  orders  has  never  been  the 
American  way,  and  it  must  never  become 
so.  We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  our 
Individualism,  but  with  individual  rights 
there  must  go  individual  responsibility. 
As  MaJ.  Walter  Kinard,  one  of  the  jurors, 
said  after  the  trial: 

There  are  aome  things  that  a  mani  of 
common  understanding  and  common  sdnae 
would  Icnow  are  wrong. 

A  number  of  the  men  in  Call^y's 
platoon  flatly  refused  to  shoot  the  pris- 
oners. But  Calley  went  ahead  and  sliot. 
and  ordered  others  to  shoot.  It  seema  to 
me  that  therein  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween an  honorable  American  soldier  ^nd 
a  criminal. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Lleutenioit 
Calley  was  "just  doing  what  he  pas 
trained  to  do."  There  is  no  question  t|iat 
our  training  programs  have  been  deficient 
in  their  consideration  of  the  people  we 
are  supposed  to  be  saving.  But  the  train- 
ing is  not  bad  enough  to  justify  Mylai.  As 
former  Marine  Lt.  Barry  Kowalski  wrote 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Washington 
Post: 

During  my  tour  In  Vietnam  no  man  in  my 
command  found  It  neoeaaary  or  propet  to 
throw  a  pre-school  toddler  Into  n  dltih  and 
■boot  blm  to  death.  No  Marme  In  the  3rd 
Battalion,  3rd  Ilarlnee,  ever  watched  a  terri- 
fied child  attempt  to  cover  the  wounded  tlody 
of  his  baby  brother,  then  unemotionally,  kill 
both  of  them.  Tes,  we  like  CaUey,  ^ere 
trained  to  Ull.  We  did  klU.  But  ...  we,  like 
CaUey  were  never  trained  to  klU  babies.  And 
we  dldnt  kill  babies.  There  Is  no  exbuse, 
moral  or  legal,  (or  the  crimes  of  whloi  a 
Jury  of  his  military  peers  found  him  guUl^. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  trial  on  military  morale  and  military 
recruitment.  I  must  emphatically  reject 
the  assertion  that  any  combat  service- 
man can  now  expect  to  find  himself  on 
trial  if  he  obeys  orders  and  protects,  his 
own  life.  If  a  man  is  planning  to  do  wihat 
Lieutenant  Calley  did,  then  he  can  prop- 
erly expect  a  court-martial.  Frankly,  I 
feel  it  would  be  best  for  all  concerned  if 
such  individuals  did  not  seek  military 
service. 

But  for  men  who  have  the  elemen^ry 
decency  to  tell  right  from  wrong,  i  the 
attractiveness  of  a  military  career  ihas 
been  strengthened.  The  entire  command 
structure  is  now  bending  over  backwards 
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to  prevent  any  future  Mylais.  More  im- 
portantly, every  serviceman  now  knows 
that,  should  he  receive  a  clearly  Illegal 
and  immoral  order,  he  can  ref lise  it  with- 
out incurring  any  penalty.  The  man  with 
the  strength  and  integrity  to  do  this  is 
the  kind  of  man  we  want  and  need  to 
have  in  uniform.  Just  image  the  effect  if 
the  opposite  decision  had  been  reached: 
Suppose  the  Army  had  acquitted  Calley 
and  convicted  those  who  refused  to  shoot. 
Imagine  the  kind  of  man  this  would  have 
attracted  into  the  service. 

In  summary,  I  regard  the  Calley 
verdict  as  legally  and  morally  imperative 
in  its  own  right  Moreover,  I  believe  it  is 
a  first  step  toward  demonstrating  to  our 
young  people  and  to  the  world  that  the 
U.S.  Army  practices  what  it  preaches.  I 
regard  it  as  the  necessary  first  step  to- 
ward reestablishing  the  American  mili- 
tary In  the  honorable  place  it  occupied  in 
oiir  national  life  before  it  wsis  degraded 
by  our  disastrous  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia. 

HAWAII  CONSIDERS  PACIFIC 
COMMUNITY  CONFERENCE 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  a  letter  and  speech  I 
recently  received  from  Mr.  George  8. 
Kanahele,  administrator  for  the  Hawai- 
ian International  Services  Agency.  Mr. 
Kanahele  very  ably  and  quite  accurately 
puts  forth  the  reasons  for  encouraging 
the  growth  of  the  concept  of  a  Pacific 
community,  and  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  a  coherent  policy  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  held  similar  views  for  a  number 
of  years  and  am  very  pleased  to  have  of- 
ficials in  the  State  of  Hawaii  making  pos- 
itive contributions  to  the  discussion.  It 
is  very  appropriate  that  interest  in  the 
Pacific  commimity  be  expressed  from 
the  State  that  serves  as  this  Nation's 
most  prominent  extension  in  the  basin. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Kanahele's  remarks 
to  my  colleagues : 
Hawah  International  Skbvices  Aobnct, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Reprbsentattvb  Hanna:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  April  8  and  the  enclosures 
regarding  the  Pacific  Community.  Please 
find  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  recent  article  I 
wrote  entitled,  "The  U.S.  Needs  a  Pacific 
Policy."  As  you  can  see,  It  argues  that  the 
Pacific  Community  Is  a  viable  concept  upon 
which  a  new  American  Pacific  policy  can  be 
formulated.  I  would  appreciate  any  com- 
ments you  may  have  on  the  argument*  con- 
tained In  the  article. 

We  are  also  moving  ahead  on  our  plans 
to  hold  an  International  conference  late  this 
year  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  a  Pacific 
Community.  As  a  first  step,  we  will  be  looking 
mainly  at  the  tjrpes  and  levels  of  organized 
international  cooperation  now  existing  In 
the  Pacific  region.  We  feel  this  Is  a  practical 
and  realistic  first  step. 

Since  the  State  of  Hawaii  appears  to  be 
In  the  vanguard  In  advancing  the  idea  of  a 
Pacific  Community,  we  would  very  much 
want  to  maintain  contact  with  you  because 
you   remain  one  of  the  very  few  voices  in 


Congress    calling    attention    to   the   Padfle 
Community. 
Best  regsj-ds. 
Sincerely. 

GrKoacE  S.  Kanablx. 

Thb  United  States  Needs  a  Pacitic  Pouct 
(Remarks  by  George  S.  Kanahele) 
For  a  long  time  the  dynamics  of  world 
development  favored  the  Atlantic  and  it 
was  easy  to  argue  that  an  Atlantic  axis  was 
as  natural  and  necessary  for  the  United  States 
as  the  Panama  Canal.  This  Is  no  longer  the 
case,  however,  as  there  has  been  a  definite 
ahlft  toward  the  Pacific,  an  event  which  was 
predicted  more  than  a  century  ago  by  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Seward  when  he  said:  "The 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  shores  and  islands 
woxild  become  the  chief  theater  of  events 
In  the  world."  Unfortunately,  It  Is  a  predic- 
tion which  too  few  Americans  understand. 

Accordingly,  It  does  not  require  much  In- 
sight to  state  that  the  future  of  the  United 
States  will  m  large  measure  be  determined 
by  peoples  and  events  In  the  Pacific.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  so  wUl  the  futiire  of 
the  Pacific  be  largely  determined  by  what 
the  United  States  does  or  does  not  do.  In 
either  case,  one  thing  Is  sure:  the  U.S.  needs 
a  Pacific  policy. 

That  need,  of  course,  stems  from  our 
Involvement  In  the  Pacific,  a  fact  which 
few  Americans  would  quibble  about,  but 
which  many  would  probably  prefer  to  go 
away.  The  extent  of  our  Involvement  can 
be  at  once  appreciated  by  checking  off  an 
almost  endless  list  of  problems  we  face  In 
the  region:  the  challenge  of  Soviet  naval 
power,  the  political  tlnderbox  In  Micronesia, 
the  bitter  trade  battle  with  Japan,  Red  China, 
the  fish-boat  skirmishes  with  Ecuador,  the 
Indo-Chlna  War  (the  "Vietnam"  War  has 
really  been  a  misnomer) ,  ad  Infinitum. 

To  state  the  obvious,  at  no  other  time  In 
our  history  has  America  been  so  deeply 
committed  and  so  Inextricably  boimd  to  de- 
velopments In  the  Pacific.  And  the  prognosis 
Is  for  even  greater  U.S.  involvement. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  our  Involvement 
In  the  Pacific  Is  neither  an  accident  nor  a 
matter  of  recent  history  that  began  with 
Pearl  Harbor.  Ever  since  Lewis  and  Clark 
opened  the  first  trails  to  the  West,  the 
United  States  has  moved  Inexorably  west- 
ward— and  not  Just  to  the  suburbs  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  Is  no  fluke  that  It  was  an  Ameri- 
can Commodore  who  ended  the  isolation  of 
Japan,  or  that  American  traders,  followed 
by  American  marines.  Insisted  on  keeping 
the  doors  of  China  open,  or  that  America's 
major  colcoilal  adventures  took  place  In  the 
Pacific.  World  War  n,  our  occupation  of 
Japan,  our  espo^l«al  of  the  Chiang  Kal  Shek 
regime,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  finally  the 
tragedy  In  Indo-Chlna — all  testify  to  what 
one  astute  Asian  obeerver  described  as  "the 
exUtence  of  Irresistible  pressures  towards  a 
Pacific  destiny." 

While  this  may  seem  like  revisionist  his- 
tory to  Euro-centric  Americans,  our  19th 
century  vision  of  "Manifest  Destiny"  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  West,  not  to  the  East.  Ttxe 
cry  was:  "Go  West,  young  man.  Go  West." 

There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  this 
attraction  to  the  Pacific— after  all.  America 
Is  bordered  by  two  oceans.  It  Is  the  Pacific 
that  has  increasingly  offered  the  greatest 
prospects  for  shaping  the  course  of  world 
history.  The  Pacific  Ocean  Is  a  common 
boundary  to  six  continents  and  more  than 
25  countries  with  over  half  the  world's  popu- 
lation. Around  It  are  gathered  aU  the  super- 
powers, actual  and  potential;  the  Soviet 
Union.  U.S.,  and  Japan  and  Red  China  who 
are  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  super- 
powers. It  is  the  largest  world  market  and 
economically  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
regions  in  the  world. 

The  Pacific  U  also  where  the  Issue  of  world 
peace  may  be  decided.  When  Prime  Minister 
Sato  visited  Washington  two  years  ago  he 
said,  "Today,  as  we  look  to  the  future  of  the 
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Pacific  we  recognize  that  whether  peace 
survives  in  the  last  third  of  the  century  wUl 
depend  more  on  what  happens  In  the  Pacific 
than  m  any  other  area  of  the  world." 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  the  United  States 
Is  involved  In  the  Pacific — and  why  we  are  a 
Pacific  power. 

A  year  before  his  election  as  president. 
Richard  Nixon  declared:  "The  United  SUtes 
Is  a  Pacific  power.  Europe  has  been  with- 
drawing the  remnants  of  empire,  but  the 
United  States,  with  Its  coast  reaching  In  an 
arc  from  Mexico  to  the  Bering  Strait.  Is  one 
anchor  of  a  vast  Pacific  community."  Later 
In  1969  at  his  Guam  press  conference  and 
again  in  his  February,  1971  report  to  Congress 
on  "U  S.  Foreign  Policy  For  The  1970s"  the 
President  reiterated  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  Pacific  power. 

Yet,  the  astounding  thing  Is  that  we  are 
a  Pacific  power  without  a  Pacific  policy.  That 
ic  this  nation  has  no  clear  guidelines  by 
which  it  can  determine  the  best  course  of 
action  regarding  Pacific-wide  problems.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Washington 
acts  or  reacts  wUlynllly  when  a  matter  of 
Paclflc-wlde  importance  arises,  although  It  Is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  In  the  absence  of 
any  definite  policy  the  odds  are  good  that  It 

might.  ^     ..  „ 

To  be  sure,  the  United  SUtes  is  not  wholly 
without  guldeimes,  but  they  represent  at 
best  a  patchwork  of  policy  considerations 
rather  than  a  coherent,  systematic  formula- 
tion of  policy.  What  the  former  amounts  to  Is 
the  so-called  Nixon  Doctrine  which,  accord- 
ing to  Its  author,  presents  an  entirely  "new 
philosophy"  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  While 
many  will  argue  Its  basic  premise  that  the 
US  must  malnUln  "a  role  In  the  world 
rather  than  a  withdrawal  from  the  world." 
the  thought  Is  by  no  means  new.  If  It  pro- 
vides little  that  Is  new,  neither  does  It  offer 
much  that  Is  clear  and  straightforward. 

Although  first  proclaimed  In  the  Pacific, 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  not  so  much  a  Pacific 
but  an  Asian  policy.  Its  Intended  message 
has  been  to  reassure  the  leaders  of  Asia  that 
while  the  U.S.  will  not  opt  out  of  Its  exist- 
ing commitments,  henceforth  Asian  prob- 
lems wUl  require  Asian  Initiatives  and  Asian 
solutions.  But  where  and  how  does  one  draw 
the  line?  To  many.  Washington's  reluctance 
to  answer  that  question  will  leave  the  U.S. 
"straddling  some  undefined  middle  ground 
between  total  Isolation  and  Instant  Inter- 
vention." Which  leaves  us  somewhere  but 
nowhere. 

Many  Asian  leaders,  like  many  thoughtful 
Americans,  are  troubled  about  the  meaning 
of  the  Nlxou  Doctrine.  Recently  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  reportedly  said, 
"I  get  all  these  calls  from  leaders  all  over 
Asia.  They  ask  me:  "You're  much  closer  to 
the  Americans.  Do  you  know  what  they're 
intending  to  do?'  "  What  Is  meant  by  the 
Nixon  Doctrine?  As  one  student  of  U.S.  for- 
eign affairs  put  It,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  like 
the  Bible :  It  can  mean  all  things  to  all  people 
at  all  times. 

But  one  thing  It  does  mean — we  stUl  do 
not  have  a  clear  policy  for  the  Pacific.  There 
Is  an  absurd  contradiction  In  all  this.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  still  groping  for  what 
we  claim  we  have,  an  Asian  policy,  yet  we 
disavow  any  claims  to  being  an  Asian  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  fiatly  declare  our- 
selves to  be  a  Pacific  power,  but  have  no 
definite  policy  to  show  for  It. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  put  up  or  shut  up, 
for  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  that  choice. 
Like  it  or  not,  the  United  States  Is  and  will 
continue  to  play  the  role  of  a  Pacific  leader 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Leadership  is  best 
exercised,  however,  when  purposes  and  guide- 
lines are  clearly  understood  or  else  the  con- 
sequences can  be  disastrous  for  both  friends 
and  foes  alike. 

There  is  a  viable  concept  upon  which  a 
new  American  Pacific  policy  can  be  formed. 
It  Is  an  idea  which  Nixon  himself  explored 
In  1967,  but  which,  strangely  enough,  he  has 
not  mentioned  much,  If  at  all,  since  his  elec- 
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tlon:  the  buUdlng  of  a  Pacific  community. 
He  stated  then :  "Without  turning  our  backs 
on  Europe,  we  have  now  to  reach  out  west- 
ward to  the  East  and  to  fashion  the  sinews 
of  a  Pacific  community.  Both  our  interests 
and  our  ideals  propel  us  westward  across  the 
Pacific  not  as  conquerors  but  as  partners, 
linked  by  the  sea  not  only  with  those  orien- 
tal nations  on  Asia's  Pacific  littoral  but  at 
the  same  time  with  occidental  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  with  the  Island  nations  be- 
tween. .  .  .  This  has  to  be  a  Community 
In  the  fullest  sense:  a  community  of  pur- 
pose, of  understanding  and  of  mutual  as- 
sistance." Although  Nixon  has  chosen  not 
to  address  himself  to  this  concept,  he  must 
certainly  grant  that  the  need  for  such  a 
community  Is  no  less  greater  today  than 
It  was  four  years  ago. 

But  If  Washington  has  remained  silent, 
Tokyo  has  not.  Japanese  leaders.  Including 
Prime  Minister  Sato,  have  made  it  plain  that 
Japan  aspires  to  build,  along  with  the  United 
States,  a  "New  Pacific  Age,"  where  "a  new 
order  wlU  be  created"  m  the  Pacific.  Al- 
though to  some  It  may  be  a  painful  re- 
minder of  Imperial  Japan's  dream  of  "the 
Asian  Co-prosperity  Sphere,"  it  underscores 
the  determination  of  the  Japanese  to  forge 
ahead  in  making  the  "Asian-Pacific  Zone"  its 
major  arena  of  action. 

Whatever  Washington  or  Tokyo  may  say, 
the  emergence  of  a  Pacific  community  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  reality.  It  Is  re- 
flected m  the  growing  interdependence  of 
Pacific  countries  brought  about  by  their  in- 
creasing economic,  technological,  scientific, 
educational  and  cultural  ties.  It  Is  also  evi- 
denced in  the  resultant  growth  of  large  num- 
bers of  regional.  I.e.,  trans-Pacific  as  well  as 
sub-regional  cooperaUve  organizations  In  al- 
most every  conceivable  field.  In  effect.  Pacific 
nations  and  peoples  are  being  gradually 
linked  together  by  an  Intricate  network  of 
Interrelated  and  Interlocking  organizations 
and  groupings. 

This  sense  of  community  which  has  been 
fostered  by  mutual  cooperation  particularly 
In  the  areas  of  trade  and  Investment,  re- 
ceived Important  recognition  by  Asia's  most 
authoritative  economic  Jovunal,  The  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review.  In  a  recent  issue. 
It  editorialized,  "Over  the  last  year  or  so.  East 
Asia  has  been  Increasingly  developing  a  Pa- 
cific Basin  consciousness — looking  towards 
the  west  coast  of  the  American  continent, 
towards  Japan  and  Australasia  and  regard- 
ing Itself  as  part  of  a  developing  market 
region  circling  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

The  building  of  a  Pacific  community  can 
and  should  be  the  basis  for  a  new  American 
Pacific  policy.  It  would  provide  a  much  more 
positive  framework,  as  opposed  to  the  mili- 
tary and  security  considerations  of  the  Cold 
War,  upon  which  US  policy  could  be  recon- 
structed. It  would  serve  as  an  effective 
counterbalance  to  the  AtlanUc  Community 
and  thereby  restore  some  equilibrium  to  the 
nation's  International  posture.  And  above 
all.  It  would  serve  as  a  dynamic  new  sym- 
bol of  peaceful  progress  and  cooperation 
throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 


LAW  DAY  U.S.A. 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 
Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  vrtth  my  coUeagues  in  the 
traditional  annual  observance  of  Law 
Day  U.S.A.,  and  this  year's  theme,  Chan- 
nel Change  Through  Law  and  Reason. 

As  American  citizens,  we  are  basically 
a  great  people  and  a  great  Nation. 

We  are  citizens  of  the  greatest  demo- 
cracy  the   world   has   ever   known.   As 
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American  citizens,  we  have  no  higher 
civic  duty  or  moral  and  ethical  obliga- 
tion than  support  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
There  must  be  respect  for  the  law  be- 
cause it  is  the  law.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  in  this  country  an  ever  accelerating 
disrespect  for  the  rule  of  law.  The  doc- 
trine of  civil  disobedience  and  the  dis- 
turbances that  follow  will  engender  every 
expanding  disillusionment  with  the 
movement  that  prompts  this  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  those  in  positions 
of  intellectual  and  moral  truot  who  ad- 
vocate public  disobedience  of  the  law 
must  assume  responsibility  for  those  who 
act  upon  their  advice.  The  motives  of 
many  of  these  well-meaning  individuals 
are  above  reproach.  Invariably,  they  re- 
ject violence  as  a  method  to  achieve 
goals.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  see,  or 
are  unable  to  see,  the  connection  between 
the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  that 
they  preach  and  the  explosions  of  vio- 
lence that  have  followed. 

However,  when  indi^^duals  begin  to  de  • 
cide  what  laws  they  will  obey  or  disobey, 
the  fabric  of  society  begins  to  disinte- 
grate. Nobody  wins — everybody  loses. 

Americans  must  begin  to  temper  their 
actions  with  reason.  While  the  process 
of  the  law  may  sometimes  appear  to  be 
slow  and  frustrating  in  reaching  Justice, 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  It  is 
the  only  responsible  way  we  have  of  at- 
taining justice.  Through  law  and  reason, 
the  many  urban  social  and  civil  problems 
are  being  overcome. 

The  trouble  concerning  the  present 
generation  of  urban  Americans  is  con- 
stant fear  of  unprovoked  physical  harm. 
Fortunately,  we  have  a  legal  process  of 
government  and  it  is  the  continued  im- 
plementation of  this  democratic  process 
that  will  bring  Just  order  to  our  land. 

We  all  know  and  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  criminal  activism  that  urban 
America  faces  every  day.  Americans  are 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  serenity  that  comes 
from  peaceful  cities;  they  are  entitled  to 
know  that  their  families  are  safe  from 
wanton  criminal  attack  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  entitled  to  know  that  the  law 
is  strong  enough  to  protect  them. 

The  laws  of  this  land  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  America  to  its 
present  heights  and  we  as  lawmakers  are 
constantly  searching  for  methods  by 
which  we  can  improve  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. ^  , 
As  we  observe  this  day  m  honor  of 
"Channeled  Change  Through  Law  and 
Reason."  we  must  remember  that  we  have 
much  to  do  in  maintaining  it  if  we  are 
to  effectively  serve  the  people  who  turn 
to  us  for  help. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  bring  about 
any  necessary  change  through  the  due 
process  of  legislation.  Reason  must  rule 
the  changing  passions  of  all  concerned 
Americans. 

America's  historic  past  has  provided 
us  with  a  solid  basis  of  law  for  our  mod- 
em mode  of  life— it  has  provided  us  with 
the  fiejdbility  to  engage  in  a  responsible 
program  of  Justice  and  equality  for  our 
citizens.  The  American  people  today  can 
look  forward  to  a  brighter  future  because 
they  realize  the  American  process  of  law 
is  constantly  working  for  them. 

Today  there  are  many  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  inner  moral 
strength  of  this  country.  CivU  disobe- 
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dience  is  more  widespread  than  ever  I  e- 
fore,  and  in  some  cases,  the  security  of 
this  country  is  being  threatened. 

However,  we  can  be  certain  that  ttie 
principles  of  the  American  judicial  sys- 
tem as  established  by  our  predecessors 
and  maintained  by  us  will  enable  us  to 
forge  the  proper  path  for  the  country  to 
foilow. 


CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD  IN- 
VOLVES ITSELF  IN  COMMUNITY 
PROJECT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  isJ 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  alm^t 
3  years  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort 
in  the  California  National  Guard  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  commimity  relations 
projects.  The  community  and  youth  ori- 
ented programs  participated  in  by  tjie 
National  Guard  are  commendable  afid 
deserve  recognition.  The  California  Na- 
tional Guard  has  rooted  itself  into  the 
community  and  made  it  a  special  point 
to  participate  in  viable  commimity  ac- 
tivities. 1 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  activities  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  National  Guard  is  in 
order.  The  guard  has  contributed  its  serv- 
ices to  coimtless  festivities  from  assist- 
ing the  ecology  center  in  SacrameQto 
by  gathering  used  containers  to  be  ^- 
cycled,  to  delivering  used  clothing  to  tJhe 
4Iopi  Indian  Reservations.  j 

Although  the  first  priority  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is,  and  probably  will  re- 
main, the  development  of  combat  readi- 
ness and  of  the  military  skills  which  lead 
to  this  readiness — productive  domestic 
action  programs  are  encouraged.  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  5030i37 
urged  units  and  individual  members  I  of 
the  Guard  and  i  Reserve  to  participate  vol- 
untarily in  domestic  action  efforts.  This 
directive  provides  guidelines  and  estab- 
lishes pohcy  for  participation  in  and  sup- 
port of  the  DOD  Etomestic  Action  pto- 
gram.  The  objectives  of  this  program!  is 
to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Defease 
Department  in  coop)eration  with  other 
organizations,  to  overcome  our  serious 
domestic  problems. 

In  Cahfomia,  niunerous  guardsmen 
have  enthusiastically  and  voluntarily  en- 
gaged themselves  to  the  task  of  promot- 
ing community  relations.  By  providing 
color  guard  for  parades  and  ceremonies, 
and  participating  at  concert  perform- 
ances at  local  community  affairs  liie 
guardsmen  are  able  to  utilize  skill 
gleaned  from  their  military  training] in 
civic  orientated  fimctions.  i 

Last  summer  the  Guard  provided 
transportation  for  a  special  group  of 
Chicago  girls  to  and  from  a  campsite. 
The  affai^  was  sp<Misored  by  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  and  it  was  the  first  camp-out 
that  these  girls  had  ever  attended.     , 

The  National  Guard,  also,  participalied 
in  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity 
program  on  a  nondrlU,  voluntary  bails. 
Many  States  have  Initiated  innovative 
youth  programs  which  have  been  used  as 
models  throughout  the  Nation.  ] 

Quite  frequently,  however,  indlvldtal 
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efTorts  are  the  catalyst  that  formulate 
new  projects.  Lt.  Patrick  B.  McOreevy 
devised  a  plan  that  would  involve  the 
companies'  medical  doctors,  dentists,  and 
trained  medical  technicians  in  providing 
physicals,  and  medical  counseling  in  the 
Hunter's  Point  District  of  San  Francisco. 
Although  the  plan  was  never  carried 
through  Lieutenant  McGreevy  aided  di- 
rectly In  establishing  a  committee  to 
direct  a  summer  day  camp  program  to  be 
financed  tind  executed  by  the  National 
Guard  and  local  commimity  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Guard  has 
been  contributing  significantly  to  com- 
mimity related  projects;  however,  I  am 
certain  that  the  usefulness  of  the  above 
mentioned  programs  can  be  further  ad- 
vanced. Defense  Department  policy 
could  be  oriented  toward  a  pattern  t4at 
would  provide  more  training  in  imple- 
menting community  welfare  programs. 
More  Pentagon  initiated  encouragement 
could  be  provided  at  the  policymaking 
level  and  a  more  strengthened  unity 
could  be  developed  by  implementing 
projects  that  alleviate  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  people  that  reside 
in  communities  such  as  Hunter's  Point,  in 
San  Francisco,  or  Watts  in  Los  Angeles. 
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FROM  ESTES  PARK  TO  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  MALL:  "RAGE  OF  LOVE" 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mary  McGrory,  columnist  for  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  provided  readers  with  an  in- 
teresting viewpoint  recently. 

The  thesis  of  her  column  was  that  the 
same  general  theme  of  philosophy  char- 
acterized the  carefully  arranged  White 
House  Conference  of  Youth  held  recent- 
ly in  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  and  the  protest- 
ing veterans  of  Vietnam  in  Washington. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows:  -^ 

-   [From  the  Sunday  Star,  May  2, 19711 

Estes  Pabk  to  Mall  :  'Rage  or  Lovz' 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

From  the  Mall  and  from  the  mountains, 
from  the  uninvited  and  the  Invited,  the  mes- 
sage was  the  same. 

Delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Youth — "the  most  representative  body  of 
American  youth  ever  assembled" — were 
meeting  as  pampered  g^ucsts  of  the  govern- 
ment In  Estes  Park,  Ckjlo.,  the  same  week 
that  a  thousand  veterans  were  camping  out 
under  the  Inhospitable  trees  of  the  Mall. 

Estes  Park  proclaimed  In  the  preamble  to 
Its  report  to  the  President  that  It  spoke  "out 
of  the  rage  of  love  for  the  unlmplemented 
principles  we  here  assert."  The  veterans 
didn't  put  It  quite  that  way,  but  the  Mall 
was  in  the  grip  of  a  "rage  of  love"  such  as 
the  Capital  has  seldom  seen  before. 

A  year  ago,  the  morning  after  Cambodia, 
President  Nixon  made  an  invidious  compari- 
son between  the  campus  "bums"  demon- 
strating against  the  war  and  the  brave 
young  Americans  who  were  fighting  It.  Now 
that  the  soldiers  are  home  the  comparison 
won't  hold  any  more — at  least  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  thousand  on  the  Mall.  Youth  In 
tbe   barracks  and  on  campus  and  in  the 


factories  Is  bound  together  by  ties  the  Nlzon 
administration  cannot  put  asunder. 

In  fact.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  mistake 
the  unwelcome  warriors  on  the  grass  for  a 
cross-section  of  the  President's  guests  In  the 
snow.  The  hair  was  as  long,  the  spirit  as 
mocking.  The  difference  between  the  can^>ers 
and  the  conferees  was  that  the  campers' 
sketchy  uniforms  were  O.I.  Issue,  while  the 
conferees  had  acquired  theirs  from  Army 
surplus. 

"We  are  motivated  not  by  hatred,"  said 
Estes  Park,  "but  by  disappointment  over  and 
love  for  the  unfiilfilled  potential  of  this  na- 
tion." They  demanded  an  end  to  the  war  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  verbalized  more  starkly  and  ur- 
gently on  the  Mall :  "Bring  our  brothers  home 
now." 

It  was  the  oddest  veterans'  convention  ever 
seen.  The  brothers  enjoyed  their  reunion,  but 
It  was  redemption  they  were  seeking.  They 
were  haunted  by  what  they  had  done  and 
seen  in  Vietnam.  They  did  not  take  the  line 
of  Lt.  Calley,  the  most  famous  veteran  of  this 
war  and  the  object  of  White  House  solicitude, 
that  It  was  "no  big  deal"  to  kill  civilians. 

They  sought  to  purge  themselves  In  a  shat- 
tering final  ritual  In  which  they  threw  back 
their  decorations,  discharge  papers  and  draft 
cards  over  a  force  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"God  knows  how  many  I  killed,"  cried  an 
overwrought  young  airman  after  he  had 
hurled  bis  medals  at  the  statute  of  John 
Marshall. 

These  veterans  were  not  like  other  vet- 
erans. At  their  homecoming  they  had  been 
greeted  as  killers  by  their  peer  group,  they 
had  been  greeted  like  stepchUdren  by  the 
government.  But  they  were  too  Intent  on 
their  mission  to  be  embittered. 

For  them  to  be  alive  and  together  seemed 
to  be  enough.  On  the  hard  ground  of  the  Mall 
they  had  discovered  purpose,  pride  and  an 
odd  measure  of  peace. 

"My  paranoia's  gone."  exulted  a  shaggy 
ex-sailor.  "It's  the  first  time  I've  felt  to- 
gether since  I  got  out." 

"There  are  absolutely  no  bad  vibes  here," 
said  a  19-year-old  retired  Marine  lance  cor- 
poral. 

"The  unity  is  a  sub-line  factor  here,"  said 
a  bushy-haired  ex-Green  Beret.  "Its  because 
of  the  experiences  we  shared  that  nobody 
else  can  believe." 

Their  efforts  to  share  their  guilt  and  their 
nightmares  with  congress  met  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  One  group  stormed  into  Rep. 
Bella  Abzug's  office  and  demanded  to  be 
sworn  in  so  they  could  testify  to  atrocities. 
They  were  furious  when  denied. 

The  impact  of  their  succinct  and  pictur- 
esque campaign  on  the  peace  movement. 
Congress  and  foreign  policy  is  being  hotly 
argued  and  busily  discredited  by  more  con- 
ventional veterans'  groups.  But  their  mes- 
sage was  surely  more  Important  than  their 
effect. 

They  were  reassuring  a  shaken  country  in 
the  most  vivid  way  that  they  were  not  bru- 
talized by  Vietnam.  They  came  to  Washing- 
ton demanding  love  and  forgiveness.  Thej 
are  done  with  death,  violence  and  vindic- 
tiveness.  Out  of  the  cauldron  of  a  hated  war 
they  have  emerged  as  caring  human  beings, 
moved  by  the  plight  of  suffering  mankind. 

Flag-wavers  on  Capitol  Hill  were  jolted  by 
their  pleas  for  amnesty  for  their  contempo- 
raries who  had  fied  the  war  that  had  wasted 
their  young  Uvea  and  bodies. 

Beside  their  vision  of  charity,  the  White 
House  spectre  of  "a  nightmare  of  recrim- 
inations" attending  an  early  peace  fade  into 
pettiness.  If  the  veterans  can  forgive  and 
forget,  who  would  dare  not  to? 

A  red-headed,  barefoot  lad  wearing  a  mall- 
man's  jacket  and  a  combat  infantry  badge 
on  his  blue  Jeans,  stood  shivering  in  the 
doorway  of  the  USO  on  the  final  night  and 
pleaded  with  a  passing  Journalist:  "Tell  them 
we  care  about  our  brothers.  Tell  them  we 
love  them  and  we  want  them  home." 
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CRASH  FUNDING  WON'T  DO  IT 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF   TLLXNOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  April  1971  issue  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation magazine,  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent article  written  by  Clarence  M. 
Pendleton,  Jr.  "Penny'  Pendlet/jn,  long 
considered  one  of  the  leading  experts  In 
the  field  of  recreation,  is  presently  the 
director  of  urban  afTairs  of  the  National 
Recreation  and  Parks  Association. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton's basic  thesis  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's crisis-oriented  approach 
toward  the  funding  of  our  Nation's  rec- 
reation programs  is  totally  inadequate. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  programs 
which  have  been  geared  to  meet  the  rec- 
reation needs  of  our  cities. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  article  most  informative. 

Crasr  finding  Won't  Do  It 
(By  Clarence  M.  Pendleton,  Jr.) 

They  were  troubled — the  84  park  and  rec- 
reation administrators  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  Febnutfy  for  NRPA's  simunlt 
meeting.  All  were  distressed  about  federal 
funding  for  recreation  progrjuns.  From  every 
part  of  the  country  the  message  was  the 
same — they  liked  what  Uncle  Sam  was  doing, 
but  not  the  way  he  was  doing  It. 

Hoping  to  alert  President  Nixon  to  their 
concerns,  the  delegates  drew  up  and  ap- 
proved a  set  of  recommendations  which  were 
then  delivered  to  the  President  for  his  con- 
sideration. These  recommendations,  as 
adopted,  were  printed  in  the  Marcli  Issue  of 
Parks  <fe  Recreation;  but  the  problems  and 
concerns  which  led  to  their  adoption  have 
not  been  fully  examined.  What  are  the  Issues 
which  brought  these  men  and  women  to 
Washington?  What  is  the  story  behind 
NRPA's  emergency  meeting  on  funding? 

PROGRAM    FtrNDING    IS    CRISIS-OP.IENTEn 

For  seveial  years,  local  park  and  recreation 
administrators  have  noted  with  growing  con- 
cern that  the  federal  government  has  con- 
tinued to  malntcUn  Its  crlsls-ortented  ap- 
proach toward  program  funding  for  recrea- 
tion and  p>arks.  Such  an  approach  has  lim- 
ited program  funding  to  a  brief  two-month 
summer  period  and  to  urban  centers.  The 
rest  of  the  year  and  the  rest  of  the  countiy 
have  been  consistently  neglected. 

Crisis  funding  was  born  when  the  Rpectcr 
of  burning  cities  loomed  large  over  the  coun- 
try. A  panicky  government  went  into  action. 
In  an  effort  to  extinguish  smouldering  dis- 
contents which  might  erupt  into  violence, 
the  federal  pump  was  primed,  and  over  the 
past  five  years,  it  has  poured  out  approxi- 
mately $176,000,000  which  was  supposed  to 
meet  recreation  and  park  program  ne'Jd.s  of 
disadvantaged  youth.  Government  planners 
assumed  that  this  city-dwelling  age  group 
(as  opposed  to  the  entire  population)  must 
be  kept  busy  during  the  potentially  explo- 
sive summer  months.  Then,  when  the  weather 
cooled,  it  was  assumed  that  the  need  for  ac- 
tivity and  the  problems  which  spawned  this 
need  would  subside. 

Such  thinking  was  fallacious.  Every  Inde- 
pendefit  evaluation  of  this  federal  effort  has 
come  to  the  same  conclusions:  short-term 
summer  programs  will  not  prevent  riots: 
year-round,  twelve-month  planning  Is  es- 
sential to  provide  relevant,  effective  pro- 
gramming: any  other  type  of  programming 
Is  Inefficient,  Ineffective,  and  wasteful.  Part 
of  the  problem  with  this  crash  approach  lies 
In  the  fact  that  many  local  park  and  recrea- 
tion departments  are  bypassed  when  it  comes 
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to  planning  and  operating  programs  Pro- 
gram guidelines  are  established  at  the  federal 
level,  requiring  that  local  administration  be 
handled  by  a  youth  coca-dinator.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  them  are  not  recreation  pro- 
fessionals and  are  somewhat  unfamiliar  with 
local  program  capabilities  and  priorities.  The 
results  have  been  fragmentation  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  inefficient  and  wasteful  use 
of  appropriations.  In  many  Instances,  the 
federal  program  guidelines  have  competed 
against  rather  than  complemented  local  park 
and  recreation  programs. 

Administrators  of  these  local  programs 
accept  much  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  their 
departments  concerning  relevancy,  dlsreepect 
for  life  styles,  etc.  They  note,  however,  that 
response  requires  financing  and  as  long  as 
funds  go  to  other  agencies — who  have  not 
been  measurably  more  successful  than  the 
park  and  recreation  departments — there  can- 
not be  that  respwnse.  Local  administrators 
are  anxious  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
concerned  citizens  or  organizations  within 
their  Jurisdictions  and  to  cooperate  in  efforts 
to  make  their  services  more  effective  and 
relevant,  but  when  funds  must  be  spread 
arotind  so  everyone  can  "do  his  own  thing" 
and  support  is  not  forthcoming,  problems 
are  bound  to  develop. 

Now,  when  many  cities  are  facing  financial 
crises  and  recreation  depari^ments  are  can- 
didates for  budget  cuts,  it  Is  more  Important 
than  ever  that  all  funds  available  for  recre- 
ation piirposes  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  borders  on  the  tragic,  therefore,  that  the 
federal  government  continues  to  spend  funds 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  deliver  the  most 
effective  recreation  program  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. This  is  why  NRPA  feels  it  is  im- 
portant to  share  with  you  what  It  considers 
to  be  the  Issue  around  public  programming 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  which  led  to  the 
emergency  funding  meeting  and  the  sub- 
sequent adoption  of  the  recommendations 
which  were  forwarded  to  the  President. 

the   X88UK 

The  federal  government  has  Invested  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  and  money  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  human  services  avail- 
able to  the  nation's  urban  residents.  In  this 
effort,  specific  attention  has  been  placed  on 
providing  funds  for  the  "expansion  of  recre- 
ation programs"  and  "recreation-oriented" 
job  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth 
during  the  two-moiith  summer  period.  Any 
or  all  of  the  following  reasons  could  be 
responsible  for  this  recreation  emphasis:  (1) 
the  assimiptlon  that  recreation  services  could 
be  delivered  at  the  local  level  without  unduly 
disturbing  existing  federal  fiscal  and  political 
structures:  (2)  the  broad  base  of  palatabllity 
for  recreation  servltes  among  the  disad- 
vantaged residents  of  \irban  communities: 
and  (3)  the  facts  docimiented  In  the  Kemer 
Commission  Report  that  identified  inade- 
quate recreation  services  to  the  disadvan- 
taged as  one  of  the  primary  caxises  of  civil 
disorders. 

The  continued  federal  awareness  and  \ise 
of  park  and  recreation  services  to  meet  hu- 
man service  needs  is  evidenced  by  the  sub- 
stantial allocation  of  approximately  175  mil- 
lion federal  dcdlars  over  the  last  five  years  to 
a  total  at  100  of  the  nation's  most  populous 
cities. 

The  scope  and  complexity  of  the  federal 
efforts  become  even  more  obvious  on  examin- 
ation of  the  number  of  federal  agencies  and 
programs  that  have  been  involved  up  to  this 
point: 

FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

1.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— ^Model  Cities  and  Community 
Resources  program. 

2.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare— NCAA  Summer  Sports  Program  In 
cooperation  with  the  President's  CouncU  on 
Physical  Fitness. 

3.  Department  of  Transportation — ^Funds 
for  local  trips. 
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4.  Department  of  Interior — ^Recreation  Sup- 
port Program. 

6.    Department   of   Labor — ^Manpower   De- 
velopment    Training      Act,     Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps,  and  New  Career  Knrollees. 
Exxctrnvx  office  of  the  president 

1.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — Com- 
munity Action  Programs  in  recreation  and 
cultural  activities. 

2.  President's  Coimcil  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nity— Local /federal  coordination  efforts 

3.  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness— Operation  Champ,  NCAA  Summer 
Sports  Program  in  cooperation  with  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Providing  funds  for  the  expansion  of  rec- 
reation programs  operated  by  "local  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies"  results  from  a  kind  of 
federal  interagency  cooperation.  Each  year 
federal  agency  representatives  conduct  a 
series  of  meetings  to  decide  how  many  dol- 
lars each  can  contribute  to  sponsor  and  con- 
trol the  local  expansion  efforts.  When  the 
funding  level  has  been  established  and  ap- 
proved, guidelines  for  their  use  are  hastUy 
developed  without  input  from  park  and  rec- 
reation professionals. 

Local  public  park  and  recreation  agenciet 
shared  the  Federal  government's  concern  for 
expanding  recreation  and  park  programs  and 
employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth.  Successful  methods  were  developed  to 
attract  resource  contributions  from  local 
public  and  private  agencies,  i.e..  public  and 
private  social  service  organizations,  civic  and 
business  agencies,  to  supplement  their  own 
resources  in  order  to  provide  the  needed 
services. 

Assumptions  were  made  by  local  park  and 
recreation  departments  that  since  they  were 
the  legally  enacted  authority  responsible  for 
developing  and  controlling  recreation  re- 
sources, they  could  match  their  resources 
with  those  of  the  federal  government  and 
Implement  a  meaningful  program  for  the 
urwan  disadvantaged.  However,  federal  guide- 
lines called  for  an  administrative  process  in 
direct  competition  with  the  local  park  and 
recreation  department.  Needless  to  say,  fed- 
eral and  local  officials  vrtth  oommonallty  of 
purpose  exhibited  a  confUct  in  process. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Investment  of  both  fed- 
eral and  local  time  and  resoxu-ces,  experience 
over  the  past  five  yeajs  reveals: 

A  fragmentation  and  dilution  of  park  and 
recreation  services  within  xirban  communi- 
ties. 

Maldistribution  and  use  of  park  and  rec- 
reation manpower  resources. 

Inadequate  and  inappropriate  develop- 
ment of  park  and  recreation  areas  and 
facilities. 

The  creation  of  critical  voids  in  the  plans 
that  many  cities  had  on  the  drawing  boards. 
A  continued  demand  by  the  urban  disad- 
vantaged for  an  increased  park  and  recre- 
ation service  by  the  local  agencies. 

It  is  obvlovis  that  the  federal  government 
retains  unto  itself  the  privilege  of  deter- 
mining the  direction  and  emphasis  It  wishes 
to  maintain  in  providing  support  for  park 
and  recreation  programs.  However,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  local  park  and  recre- 
ation administrators  should  have  somewhat 
the  same  prerogative. 

MtrrtrAL  program  concerns 
The  1971  summer  is  fast  i^proachlng  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  change  in  the 
existing  federal  process.  The  National  Recre- 
ation and  Park  Association  believes  that  the 
local  park  and  recreation  departments  have 
no  less  professional  responsibility  than  any 
other  public  service  agency  to  develop  and 
Implement  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of 
their  citizens.  Therefore,  NRPA  convened  a 
meeting  of  park  and  recreation  administra- 
tors from  the  country's  most  populous  cities. 
Mutual  concerns  about  public  park  and  rec- 
reation programs  with  priority  attention  be- 
ing focused  on  the  effects  of  the  federal  fund- 
ing process  as  well  as  the  development  of 
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strmtegles  for  responding  to  anticipated  fed- 
eral funding  guidelines  and  processea  for  tbe 
1971  summer  were  discussed  at  the  meeting. 
The  major  points  of  concern  were: 

1.  Effectiveness  In  the  execution  of  federal 
park  and  recreation  programs,  be  they  hard- 
ware or  software,  depends  crucially  on  un- 
derstanding that  local  park  and  recreation  de- 
partments have  the  competence  and  ability 
to  plan.  Implement,  and  coordinate  programs 
and  services. 

2.  The  federal  allocation  of  resources.  Ideas, 
and  leadership  is  indispensable.  However,  it 
Is  only  a  contributory  range  of  offerings.  At 
the  local  park  and  recreation  department  the 
federal  resources  should  be  accepted,  applied, 
and  matched  with  other  resource  contribu- 
tions and  turned  into  products. 

3.  At  the  local  park  and  recreation  depart- 
ment projects  should  be  planned,  goals  and 
priorities  established,  applications  origi- 
nated, resources  mobilized,  and.  Anally  pro- 
grams administered  in  a  coordinated  system. 

4.  Federal  programs  that  work  well  do  so 
because  local  park  and  recreation  planning 
and  coordination  have  worked  well — and  fed- 
eral guidelines  have  been  established  that 
have  encouraged  and  permitted  them  to 
work.  No  amount  of  intergovernmental  spon- 
sorship and  operation  of  programs  will  sub- 
stitute for  what  must  be  done  at  the  local 
level. 

5.  The  federal  government  must  reconcile 
its  competing  strategies  and  settle  upon  a 
unified  approach  that  will  perfect  the  local 
park  and  recreation  planning  process,  estab- 
lish it,  and  develop  the  machinery  and  the 
funding  to  support  and  sustain  it. 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 
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the  California  raisin  industry  has  be- 
come the  largest  in  the  world. 

Special  commendation  should  go  also 
to  the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Federal  Raisin  Administrative 
Committee  for  their  effective  efforts  un- 
der Federal  marketing  orders  which  have 
had  great  success  in  bringing  about  tne 
orderly  marketing  of  raisins  and  which 
have  also  been  effective  in  development 
of  export  markets. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  commend  the 
Raisin  Bargaining  Association  for  its 
work  in  improving  grower  returns  for 
their  crops.  In  less  than  5  years,  the 
association  has  brought  the  raisin  grow- 
ers together  in  a  concerted  effort  which 
has  given  them  a  strong  voice  in  de- 
termining the  reward  for  their  labors. 

The  raisin  industry,  for  its  effective 
efforts  in  producing,  processing,  and  mar- 
keting its  crop,  one-half  of  the  world's 
raisin  supply,  weU  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition during  National  Raisin  Week — 
May  3-9. 
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HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CAI.rFO!lNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  62d  armual  National  Raisin 
Week,  set  for  May  3-9,  1971,  the  Nation's 
oldest  food  festival  calls  attention  to 
one  of  California's  most  vital  Industries. 

The  quarter-billion  dollar  raisin  in- 
dustry, which  effectively  utilizes  the  mod- 
em tools  of  sales  promotion  and  adver- 
tising, supply  management,  and  bargain- 
ing, had  it  roots  in  antiquity.  Raisins 
were  grown  by  the  Eg3n3tians  apd  Per- 
sians in  2000  B.C.  and  the  Bible  men- 
tions that  an  Israelite  brought  cheese 
and  raisins  to  pay  his  taxes  to  King 
David.  In  Rome  during  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  wealthy  always  had  raisins  on  the 
menu  of  their  feasts. 

Raisins  were  once  an  expensive  food, 
and  only  the  wealthy  ate  them.  Today 
everyone  can  enjoy  raisins  for  eating 
out  of  hand,  and  in  puddings,  cakes, 
cookies,  bread,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
delicious  food  forms. 

Today  the  California  raisin  industry's 
vineyards  produce  some  250,000  tons  of 
raisins  each  year  for  processing  and 
marketing  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Calif  or- 1 
nia  Raisin  Advisory  Board,  as  the  indus-{ 
try's  research,  promotion,  and  adver-i 
tlsing  arm.  for  the  highly  effective  job' 
it  has  done  in  promoting  sales  of  raisins ; 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas  in  co-i 
operation  with  the  UJ3.  Department  ofl 
Agriculture's  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice. 

Despite  increasing  competition  from 
foreign  competitors  and  other  products, 


VISTA  MERGER 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  dissatisfaction  with 
President  Nixon's  plan  to  merge  VISTA 
with  other  volunteer  service  organiza- 
tions into  one  huge  action  corps.  I  feel 
that  in  the  long  run  this  proposal,  if 
carried  through,  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  original  goals  of  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  alleviating  the 
problems  of  the  poor. 

After  hearing  the  views  of  many 
VISTA  volunteers  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  think  that  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  merger  should  be  criti- 
cally scrutinized.  Will  the  consolidation 
of  numerous  service  organizations  into 
a  large  bureaucracy  better  facilitate  the 
needs  of  the  poor?  Or  Is  it  more  correct 
to  say.  in  the  words  of  Eric  G.  Airries, 
a  VISTA  volunteer  from  Madison,  Wis., 
that: 

Mr.  Nixon's  objectives  are  to  provide  an 
experience  for  a  nebulous  middle-class  young 
where  they  will  be  the  individuals  to  benefit 
rather  than  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  VISTA 
Alliance,  which  represents  over  1,800 
VISTA  volunteers  working  in  49  States, 
is  very  much  opposed  to  the  proposed 
merger.  I  would  urge  you  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  following  statement 
received  by  me  from  Lynn  Taron,  a 
dedicated  young  VISTA  volunteer  from 
Oklahoma  City.  The  situation  that  she 
describes  is  not  unique  to  Oklahoma,  but 
a  strong  indication  of  what  could  happen 
all  across  the  country. 

This  explains  partially  what  the 
merger  will  mean  to  VISTA,  and  more 
tragically,  what  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
poor.  I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  merger. 

Miss  Taron '8  letter  follows: 

The  proposed  Nixon  merger  will  Include 
VISTA,  Peace  Corp.  Teacher  Corp.  ACB  and 
SCORE.    Vista   wlU   be   merged   with  tboM 


programs  Into  the  super  "ACTION"  agency. 
VISTA  win  not  merge  with  the  Community 
Action  Program  (C.A.P.).  C.A.P.  Is  only  the 
sponsor  of  VISTA  projects  and  Is  Itself  related 
directly  to  OEO.  What  will  occur  If  the  merg- 
er is  accepted  Is  that  C.AJ>.  will  have  almost 
total  control  of  the  VISTA  project  It  ^on- 
sors.  We  will  loose  any  autonomy  we  have  and 
be  transformed  Into  CAP.  employees  subject 
to  their  rules  and  regtilatlons.  My  own  C.AJ». 
has  already  begun  along  these  lines  Inform- 
ing community  people  and  agency  people  that 
the  VISTAs  are  C.A.P.  employees.  If  this  He 
persists  I  win  not  be  able  to  show  my  face 
in  many  areas  of  my  community  because 
C.A.P.  Is  not  well  liked  where  I  work.  All  I 
have  done  or  will  be  able  to  do  will  be 
negated. 

The  takeover  by  the  sponsor  Is  alre«uly  In 
motion.  I  learned  at  the  statewide  conference 
this  past  week  that  the  sponsor  of  a  VISTA 
project  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  paying  approximately  50%  of  the  VISTA 
coordinator's  salary  as  of  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  sponsor  will  also  have 
to  assume  approximately  50%  or  more  of 
the  transportation  costs  of  volunteers  In  the 
field  If  the  volunteer  Is  to  be  effective.  Tbe 
Pederal  government  will  only  furnish  $30 
per  month  per  volunteer  on  an  urban  project 
and  $S0  per  month  per  volunteer  on  a  rural 
project  on  the  basis  of  an  average  12.5  volun- 
teers per  project.  This  money  will  be  given 
to  the  sponsor  in  a  block  to  ration  as  is 
necessary.  The  sponsor  will  have  to  provide 
the  cars,  rental  fees,  mileage  and  possibly  In- 
surance. If  the  sponsor  Is  not  able  to  pro- 
vide matching  funds  to  the  federal  monies 
the  volunteers  will  be  left  with  little  or  no 
transportation  facilities.  It  Is  absurd  to  think 
that  $30  per  month  p)er  volunteer  will  provide 
adequate  transportation  for  the  17  volunteers 
on  my  project  considering  car  rental  fees 
from  OSA  Is  approximately  $40  per  month 
per  car,  not  Including  mileage. 

What  this  means  is  that  VISTA  projects  will 
be  closed  because  the  sponsor  can  not  afford 
to  pay  the  costs  of  transportation,  coordina- 
tor's salary  and  office  support  facilities.  This 
new  policy  will  make  it  Impossible  for  "grass 
roots"  agencies  and  community  groups  to 
sponsor  VISTA  projects.  C.A.P.  with  all  Its 
monies  will  have  definite  problems  In  at- 
tempting to  find  the  additional  matching 
funds  they  must  to  support  a  VISTA  project. 
If  the  funding  can  not  be  found  there  will  be 
no  VISTA  in  that  area.  It  Is  a  direct  attempt 
to  reduce  the  number  of  VISTA  projects. 
Those  that  do  survive  will  be  placed  under 
the  thumb  of  their  sponsor  with  the  threat 
of  termination  if  VISTA 's  don't  do  as  they're 
told.  These  "grass  roots"  anti-poverty  orga- 
nizations that  need  the  services  of  VISTA 
most  will  have  nothing  because  they  can't  af- 
ford a  project.  This  Is  Just  another  step  to 
help  the  poor  stay  poor.  My  own  project  with 
its  $2.5  million  budget  may  be  unable  to  as- 
sume the  financial  responsibility  to  support 
our  project. 

Concerning  the  merger  I  can  only  empha- 
size my  opposition.  It  will  be  more  costly 
and  less  efficient.  A  centralization  Into  one 
agency  of  volunteers  that  has  no  functional 
similarities  will  sacrifice  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual programs  in  an  attempt  to  meet  only 
the  most  common  needs  of  the  component 
programs.  The  emphasis  of  the  new  agency 
will  ignore  the  poor  as  they  will  have  little 
input  into  the  ACTION  agency  programs. 
How  could  they  have  input  into  a  super 
agency  with  such  diverse  programs  as  Peace 
Corp  and  Teacher  Corp?  How  can  the  Peace 
Corp  relate  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  Okla- 
homa City?  It  can't!  And  its  absurd  to  think 
that  It  can.  In  a  recent  Interview  with  Peace 
Corp  director  Blatchford  in  the  Washington 
Post  he  stated  he  knew  little  of  VISTA,  it's 
operation,  philosophy  and  field  operation. 
This  Is  Just  dandy  since  he'll  be  the  one 
named  to  head  ACTION  Once  again  the  poor 
will  get  skrewed.  VISTA  should  remain  in 
the  same  agency  as  other  anti-poverty  geared 
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to  tbe  borne  front  of  tbe  War  on  Poverty  for 

maximum  effectiveness. 

The  new  ACTION  agency  will  predefine 
the  areas  volunteers  will  work  In,  eliminating 
the  self-determination  of  the  community  in 
utilizing  volunteer's  talents  as  they  chooee. 
The  emphasis  of  tbe  new  agency  will  be  en- 
tirely on  service  projects  turning  VISTA  Into 
a  bandald.  Community  organization  to  help 
the  poor  help  themselves  is  on  its  way  out. 
The  new  agency  will  exclude  community 
VISTA  volunteers  In  its  recruitment  of 
'skilled'  volunteers.  This  is  against  the  pres- 
ent VISTA  Ideology  of  helping  the  poor  to 
help  themselves.  It  was  that  indigenous  com- 
munity people  could  joUk  VISTA  and  help 
the  people  in  their  own  areas  directly  with  the 
resources  of  VISTA.  The  new  change  toward 
specialization  will  exclude  the  Indigenous 
person  because  he  Is  not  'qualified'  while  in 
reality  he  13  the  most  qualified  of  all. 

According  to  the  President,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  new  agency  will  be  to  promote 
voluntarism  among  Americans.  I  and  my  fel- 
low volunteers  see  voluntarism  as  a  means 
to  an  end  ...  in  terms  of  VISTA  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty.  Voluntarism,  per  se, 
should  not  be  cited  as  the  goal  of  any  agency. 
It  is  insane  to  think  that  one  agency,  one 
director  complete  with  assistants  could  deal 
effectively  with  the  diverse  programs  of  the 
programs  the  merger  will  Include.  Lack  of 
expertise  will  reduce  tbe  effectiveness  of  all 
the  programs.  Once  again  the  poor  are  left 
with  nothing.  The  plan  will  damage  the  com- 
ponent parts  by  artificially  separating  them 
from  the  offices  and  departments  from  which 
they  could  receive  maximum  benefits  from 
Information,  planning  and  guidance.  If  my 
own  project  siorvlves  at  all  and  the  merger  is 
approved,  we  will  be  entrapped  with  the  poli- 
cies and  guidelines  of  a  'super'  agency  that 
attempts  to  treat  all  poor  people  the  world 
over  without  being  able  to  reaUy  help  any- 
one. The  original  catalytic,  self-help  philos- 
ophy of  VISTA  will  drown  In  a  sea  of  'super- 
red  tape  and  confilcting  approaches  to  pov- 
erty. In  short  VISTA  will  be  dead  and  along 
with  it  the  hopes  of  the  p>oor. 


FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  MEASURE 
IS  CAUSING  DIFFICULTIES  V^TH 
PHA  AND  VA  MORTGAGE  APPLI- 
CA-nONS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
example  of  how  not  to  legislate. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  attached  to 
the  Foreign  Bank  Account  bill  a  title  VI 
that  contained  the  language  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Reporting  Act  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House's  only  considera- 
tion of  this  far-reaching  title  was  when 
it  was  brought  before  it  as  part  cf  the 
conference  report. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  are  now  in  the 
middle  of  a  bureaucratic  morass  which 
is  already  having  a  severe  and  negative 
Impact  upon,  of  all  things,  mortgage 
financing. 

Titie  VI  went  into  effect  a  week  ago 
Monday.  It  went  into  effect  although  the 
Impact  of  many  of  its  sections  were  un- 
clear and  as  yet  have  not  been  fully 
dealt  with  by  procedural  guidelines. 

The  specific  problem  In  regard  to 
mortgages   stems   from   the   possibility 
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that  banks  may  come  imder  titie  VI  when 
they  routinely  pass  along  credit  infor- 
mation they  have  received  from  a  report- 
ing agency  to  the  PHA  and  VA  for  in- 
surance guarantee  approval.  No  one  Is 
sure  whether  they  do  come  imder  the  act 
or  not.  However,  imtil  many  banks  find 
out,  they  have  stopped  processing  VA 
and  FHA  mortgage  applications.  This 
situation  promises  to  become  increasingly 
serious  uiiless  some  action  is  taken  im- 
mediately. 

It  apparenUy  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
drafters  of  titie  VI  that  banks  be  in- 
cluded imder  these  circimistances,  but 
the  language  is  imprecise  and  could  be 
interpreted  otherwise.  The  enforcement 
agencies  want  to  Interpret  the  language 
so  that  the  banks  will  not  be  in  jeopardy, 
but  as  yet  have  been  imable  to  come  up 
with  adequate  guidelines  that  satisfy  all 
the  parties  involved. 

Many  in  banking  and  imderstandably 
so,  believe  the  Congress  should  remedy 
the  circumstances  since  it  was  the  Con- 
gress that  created  the  problem.  There  is 
substantial  feeling  in  the  enforcement 
agencies  as  well  as  in  mortgage  lending 
circles,  that  an  administrative  solution 
will  not  be  enough  to  sufficientiy  re- 
solve the  problem  that  has  been  created. 
The  result  of  all  this  Government 
thrashing  is  that  thousands  of  potential 
homeowners  throughout  the  Nation  are 
finding  themselves  in  limbo.  Their  appli- 
cations for  mortgage  loans  have  been 
frozen  and  will  stay  in  that  condition 
until  the  mess  back  here  is  straightened 
out. 

Now,  this  is  not  something  that  has 
just  developed.  For  months  the  banks 
have  been  telling  the  Controller,  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  they  need  guidance 
And  for  months  there  has  been  consider- 
able thrashing  but  no  final  solution. 

WeU,  now  the  titie  is  in  effect  and  the 
problem  has  not  been  resolved.  In  Cali- 
fornia, some  major  banks  have  frozen  all 
processing  of  VA  and  FHA  mortgage  ap- 
plications. In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of 
America  alone,  this  means  more  than 
2,000  FHA  applications  a  month  are  going 
into  Umbo. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  unacceptable. 
It  is  essential  that  the  agencies  respon- 
sible come  to  an  agreement  immediately 
and  publish  the  necessary  guidelines. 

I  also  intend  to  place  this  problem  be- 
fore the  Congress — the  institution  that 
caused  it  in  the  first  place.  Hopefully, 
W3  will  be  able  to  offer  a  legislative 
remedy. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 
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genocide  on  over  1,600  Americem  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  famlUes. 
How  long? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  aUve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tlcaUy  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 


DISORDERS  IN  WASHINGTON  POINT 
OUT  NEED  FOR  DISTRICT  TO 
REMAIN  UNDER  EXCLUSIVE  U.S. 
JURISDIC110N 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  days,  the  entire  Nation  has 
smarted  with  indignation  in  observing 
the  wild  disorders  in  our  Capital  City, 
requiring  not  only  the  use  of  local  police, 
but  also  the  U.S.  Army.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Dist  let  of  Colombia 
National  Guard  as  backups  for  the 
MetropoUtan  PoUce  in  preventing  a  shut- 
down of  normal  activit  es  of  Go\  e  nment. 

Despite  the  dedicated  and  untiring 
efforts  of  police,  some  Government  build- 
ings have  been  closed,  among  them  the 
Municipal  Center  and  the  Washington 
Monument.  Such  disorders  are  not  vol- 
untary nor  spontaneous,  but  the  result 
of  precise  planning  with  military-like 
precision  and  detaU.  With  some  excep- 
tions, the  published  plan  as  reported  in 
underground  papers  has  been  followed. 

The  scenes  of  confrontation  and  ten- 
sion, ELS  well  as  counter  measures  featured 
by  heUcopter  scouts,  is  reminiscent  of 
combat  operations  during  World  War  n. 
The  sound  reasoning  as  to  why  the 
Foimding  Fathers  provided  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Federal  District  to  house  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
exclusive  legislative  authority  over  such 
district  vested  in  the  Congress  reasserts 
itself. 

There  were  proven  reasons  why  the 
founders  of  our  Government  provided 
for  such  district  in  the  Constitution. 
Following  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  mob 
of  soldiers  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
interrupted  the  Congress  then  in  session 
there.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
did  not  caU  out  the  miUtla  to  protect  the 
Congress  because  he  feared  that  they 
might  join  the  mob.  The  necessity  of  a 
Federal  District  to  have  a  neutral  Ped- 
eral city  imder  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Congress  was  thus  effectively  demon- 
strated. 

Today,  the  scenes  in  Washington 
emphasize  better  than  anything  I  could 
say.  the  imperative  necessity  for  the 
Congress  to  retain  its  Constitutional 
powers  over  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  should  end  for  aU  time  any  further 
consideration  of  converting  this  tur- 
bulent city  into  a  self-governing  State 
with  representatives  in  the  Congress. 
It  is,  and  must  remain,  a  Pederal  reser- 
vation under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

For  the  freedom  and  safety  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  better  that  Congress  retain 
the  right  to  self-govern  and  self-deter- 
mination than  squatters  on  this  Federal 
reservation. 
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CAMPAIGN  TO  DISRUPT  GOVERN- 
MENT FAII^:  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE  COMMENDED 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TKNNXSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  just  witnessed  the  onslaught  olj 
the  radical  wing  of  the  antiwar  movej 
ment  in  the  Capital  City,  and  the  massivej 
civil  disobedience  demonstrated  by  thi3 
group  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  recent 
peaceful  demonstrations  for  peace  in 
Washington.  I 

There  is  no  place  in  our  form  of  Gov-* 
emment  for  protests  anchored  to  vio-j 
lence,  disruption  of  Government,  and 
destruction  of  property,  and  lawlessness] 

Our  citizens  are  repelled  by  the  mas** 
sive  efforts  to  disrupt  traffic  and  blocH 
officials  and  employees  of  Government 
from  coming  to  their  offices  and  places 
of  work,  and  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities. ^  i 

The  right  to  petition  for  redress  ol 
grievances  is  basic  in  our  Government 
and  is  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution—* 
the  right  of  peaceful  petition  is  assurect 
However,  civil  disobedience,  violence,  and 
disruption  of  traffic  to  stop  the  Govern* 
ment  are  condemned. 

During  this  siege  on  the  Congress  ana 
the  Capital  City,  I  want  to  commend 
Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  and  member* 
of  the  Police  Department  of  Washington 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  their 
firm  and  effective  handling  of  this  dis* 
ruptive  demonstration.  They  have  beett 
restrained  but  exercised  firmness  ana 
promptness. 

These  law  enforcement  officers  have 
rendered  an  outstanding  service  under 
trying  conditions — and  they  deserve  our 
commendation  and  congratulations. 

By  dispersing  the  demonstrators  at 
their  camping  sites,  the  police  disrupted 
the  organization  and  planning  for  the 
campaign  of  massive  civil  disobedience, 
throwing  the  demonstrators  off  bsJance 
so  that  their  efforts  were  weakened  an<i 
lacked  cohesion  and  coordination.  I 

The  lawless  actions  of  radical  element^ 
of  the  peace  movement  have  weakened 
the  entire  movement  with  their  demon" 
stration  of  disregard  for  our  Govemr 
ment  and  our  people.  Many  of  their  ao- 
tions  have  been  counterproductive  and 
set  the  pesuje  movement  back,  regretf ullj. 
In  this  connection,  I  place  In  thfe 
Record  my  recent  newsletter  on  the  reh 
cent  events  in  Washington. 
The  newsletter  follows: 

DSMONSraATIONS     AND    PlllllONS    FOB    FXACX 
FLOOD    WA«HmOTQK    AKD    TH«    OONOSBSS   \ 

(By  Joe  L.  Evlna)  \ 

With  the  Spring  season  has  come  an  xuj- 
xisual  number  of  demonstratlona,  petition*, 
and  appeals  to  Congress  for  peace  and  tUe 
ending  of  the  war  In.  Southeast  Asia.  Tlje 
oflloes  of  many  Members  of  Congress  hate 
been  visited  by  veterans  and  young  people 
and  others  urging  an  end  to  American  in- 
volvement In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

As  the  war  has  continued  and  escalat^ 
at  times,  many  believe  there  is  much  broad#r 
support  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam  this  year  than  ever  b«- 
fore.  Many  Members  are  suggesting  a  speclflo 
deadline  for  ending  the  conflict.  While  ad- 
hering to  his  plan  for  gradual  wlthdrawil 
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and  announcing  plans  for  further  reductions 
In  American  forces  In  Vietnam,  President 
Nixon  In  a  televised  news  conference  re- 
affirmed his  Intention  to  continue  a  sched- 
\iled  plan  for  withdrawals  of  American 
troops  as  South  Vietnamese  forces  are 
trained  to  assume  combat  responsibilities. 

Thousands  of  veterans  of  Vietnam  from 
throughout  the  Nation  marched  on  Wash- 
ington In  a  peaceful  demonstration  to  urge 
an  Immediate  end  to  the  war.  Some  leaders 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  their  position.  Thus  far  the  demonstra- 
tions have  been  generally  orderly  and  peace- 
ful— however,  a  radical  group  has  announced 
Its  plans  to  disrupt  government  and  trans- 
portation In  Washington  during  the  next 
few  days.  Such  civil  disobedience  amd  law- 
lessness damage  the  cause  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate In  such  activities.  The  President  has 
indicated  that  those  demonstrators  who  vio- 
late the  law  will  be  prosecuted. 

Other  citizens  have  quietly  visited  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  stating  their 
case  or  presenting  petitions  and  urging  con- 
sideration. 

During  the  week  Mr.  Clarence  Davis, 
father  of  Tom  Davis,  of  Livingston,  Tennes- 
see— the  first  American  combat  soldier  to  be 
killed  In  Vietnam — brought  to  oux  office 
petitions  signed  by  8,000  citizens  of  Living- 
ston and  Overton  County,  urging  leniency 
and  clemency  for  Lieutenant  William  Galley, 
tried  and  convicted  by  Army  courtmartlal. 
With  Mr.  Davis  was  retired  Army  Sergeant 
Ellis  Snoddy,  a  oourageoiis  veteran  of  Viet- 
nam, Korea  and  W<Hld  War  II,  who  was 
severely  tojured  while  attempting  to  save  a 
fellow  American  soldier  from  a  hand  grenade 
In  guerrilla  action.  The  Tennessee  Sergeant's 
view  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  that  an  honor- 
able conclusion  to  the  war  must  be  reached 
so  that  our  servicemen  who  were  killed  there 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

The  right  to  petition  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  our  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances  Is  a  basic  guarantee  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  American  citizens  are  this 
Spring  availing  themselves  of  this  guarantee. 

Certainly  all  of  us  want  the  unfortunate 
conflict  In  Vietnam  ended  on  honorable 
terms  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  our  Ameri- 
can servicemen  can  be  returned  home  to 
their  families  and  Homeland. 
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REVENUE  SHARING— A  VIABLE 
OPTION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   KIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fact,  ac- 
cording to  George  Orwell,  stands  all  by 
itself.  If  there  is  one  such  fact  that  today 
towers  above  all  other  domestic  consider- 
ations, it  is  that  practically  every  major 
American  municipality  Is  teetering  on 
the  fine  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

I  am  a  city  person  down  to  my  toenails. 
America,  like  it  or  not,  is  overwhelmingly 
an  urban  entity.  Without  denigrating  in 
the  least  the  vital  role  still  played  by 
rural  America,  our  cities  contain  most  of 
our  population,  and  as  they  fall  or  sur- 
vive, so  shall  the  Nation. 

That  Is  why  I  find  it  so  astounding  that 
we  calmly  observe  the  ongoing  destruc- 
tion and  decay  of  our  urban  areas.  As 
more  and  more  people  become  dependent 
upon  the  well-being  of  our  cities,  we  are 
allowing  them  to  fall  into  ever-worsening 
straits. 

My  own  city  of  New  York  presents  a 


most  classic  example.  What  happens 
there  is  either  also  transpiring  in  most 
other  cities,  or  will  take  pl£u:e  eventually. 
Our  tax  base  erodes  as  demands  for  serv- 
ices multiply  like  resxilts  of  the  mating 
cycle  and  reproduction  of  the  fruit  fly. 
We  produce  more  garbage,  yet  collec- 
tion service  deteriorates.  Why?  Not 
enough  money  for  equipment,  salaries, 
smd  overtime.  Also,  there  is  the  disposal 
problem. 

Law  enforcement  is  on  the  receiving 
end  of  stupendous  demands.  Drug  addic- 
tion and  sill  other  horrors  of  our  modem 
era  blossom  like  evil  flowers  in  all  cities. 
Yet  where  are  we  to  find  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  for  containment  of  such  an 
escalating  series  of  problems,  much  less 
their  solution?  Air  and  water  pollution 
alone  are  enough  to  give  any  mayor  in 
the  land  an  ongoing  nightmare. 

The  same  is  true  of  educational  de- 
mands in  our  municipalities.  As  parochial 
schools  continue  to  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  financial  needs,  pupils 
are  being  levered  into  public  school  sys- 
tems. Further,  there  are  constantly  grow- 
ing and  often  legitimate  salary  require- 
ments of  professionals  who  do  actual 
teaching. 

Mass  urban  transit  is  perhaps  our  most 
pressing  problem.  Today  we  cannot  move 
massive  numbers  of  city  dwellers  across 
metropolitan  areas  on  a  regular  schedule 
with  confidence  that  they  will  be  able  to 
consistently  get  where  they  wish  to  go. 

Housing  is  as  great  a  national  scandal 
as  it  is  an  urban  disaster.  We  are  not  put- 
ting up  the  type  or  quantity  of  housing 
required  to  cope  with  demands  of  shift- 
ing urban  populations. 

For  each  of  these  problems  and  a  dozen 
others  there  is  only  one  answer.  We  can- 
not single  out  any  group,  such  as  city 
workers,  for  blame.  Mayors,  Governors, 
and  city  officials  are  doing  their  best.  The 
answer  is  money.  Vast  sums  of  capital. 
Major  programs  which  can  only  be  made 
to  get  underway  and  be  completed  by 
massive  infusions  of  money. 

Practically  every  city  in  America  can 
produce  a  mayor  and  Governor  who  will 
travel  any  distance  and  testify  before 
any  committee.  They  will  solemnly  and 
truthfully  tell  you  what  we  all  know  al- 
ready to  be  truth.  Cities  and  States  have 
no  way  of  raising  such  new  revenues.  No 
way  in  the  world.  Not  even  if  their  collec- 
tive or  individual  lives  depended  upon  it. 
From  1946  to  1968,  States  and  localities 
multiplied  their  spending  six  and  one- 
half  times.  Their  debt  grew  by  seven 
times.  Their  tax  take  grew  only  five  and 
one-half  times.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  this  is  that  National  Government 
dominates  tax  coUection  through  the 
personal  income  tax.  Thirty-seven  States 
have  such  Income  taxes.  But  Washington 
receives  90  percent  of  aU  such  revenue. 
Property  and  sales  taxes,  traditional 
main  supports  of  local  and  State  revenue 
systems,  react  sluggishly  to  economic 
growth.  Such  taxes  are  also  regressive, 
falling  most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to 
pay.  Moneys  now  being  parceled  out  to 
States  and  cities  are  tightly  controlled 
by  Washington  through  a  series  of  often 
confusing  programs.  We  have  a  massive 
highway  trust  fund.  Not  a  cent  of  It  can 
be  diverted  to  build  what  we  in  the  ma- 
jority— in  cities — desperately  need- 
mass  urban  transit  systems. 
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Further,  most  Federal  programs,  such 
as  those  in  welfare,  hospital  building, 
library  services  and  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, require  matching  funds  from  States 
and  locaUties.  In  many  cases,  such 
matching  funds  are  impossible  to  raise 
Twenty  or  ten  percent  of  nothing  is  still 

zero.  ^  ^  .    „  „ 

Revenue  sharing,  as  presented  m  H  Jt. 
7876,  which  calls  for  $10  biUion  as  op- 
posed to  $5  bilhon  in  other  measures, 
promises  what  New  York  City  must  have 
a  better  financial  share  of  what  she  is 
paying  the  National  Government.  This  is 
above  and  beyond  any  and  all  programs 
run  by  our  Federsa  Government  in  which 
she  is  participating.  Here  is  the  sole  op- 
portunity a  city  such  as  New  York  will 
foreseeably  have  for  more  money. 

It  is  a  fact  that  New  York  State  pays 
more  than  $20  billion  annually  Into  our 
Federal  Treasury.  Yet  she  receives  back 
only  a  pittance  of  this  massive  contribu- 
tion. 

I  believe  here  is  one  of  the  answers 
to  our  awesome  welfare  dilemma.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  wipe  out  our 
commitment  to  those  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate. It  would  be  a  criminal  act  to  de- 
prive those  people  of  what  they  are  re- 
ceiving in  the  form  of  welfare  payments. 
But  the  central  problem  of  enough 
money  still  remains.  Here  is  where  the 
revenue-sharing  concept  enters  our  pic- 
ture. With  such  a  supply  of  new  capital, 
the  city  of  New  York  would  be  able  to 
take  a  fresh  grip  upon  problems  con- 
fronting her.  It  is  obvious  that  welfare 
reform  alone  will  not  provide  sufficient 
funds. 

Cities  cannot  tax  their  residents  fur- 
ther. To  do  so  would  court  massive  tax 
rebellion  and  massive  exodus  from  cities 
of  what  remains  of  their  middle  classes. 
Further,  it  would  do  much  harm  to  the 
average  small  homeowner,  who  would 
have  to  give  up  a  tiny  dwelling  he  or  she 
had  spent  a  lifetime  paying  for,  but 
which  higher  property  taxes  would  make 
untenable.  The  States  are  just  as  much 
at  the  end  of  their  tether. 

An  argument  has  been  made  that  it 
might  be  unwise  to  trust  localities  and 
States  with  large  quantities  of  Federal 
ftmds.  Surely,  no  situation  could  be  any 
worse  than  the  one  we  find  ourselves  in 
presently. 

The  concept  Is  viable.  Revenue  Is  there 
at  the  Federal  level.  Programs  and  solu- 
tions to  most  of  our  problems  are  at 
hand.  All  we  require  Is  a  will  and  an 
actual  setting  aside  of  revenue  for  cities. 
The  time  to  act  is  now.  It  is  a  time  for 
decisiveness  and  commitment.  Times 
have  changed  greatly  from  when  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  could  say:  "De- 
stroy the  cities  and  our  farms  will  still 
survive." 

They  won't,  anymore,  you  know.  Our 
society  is  so  complex  and  dependent  up- 
on urban  technology  that  the  death  of 
America's  urban  areas  means  the  end  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  here  we  enter 
the  realm  of  nonjsartisanship.  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  showed  71  percent  of  the 
people  interviewed  favored  the  concept. 
In  such  a  dilemma  as  we  now  find  our- 
selves, a  time  has  come  for  joining  to- 
gether in  order  to  find  our  way  out  of 
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the  morass.  We  have  little  time  to  waste, 
and  all  viable  opportunities  should  be 
considered  by  the  Congress. 


RETV.  GEORGE  RBGAS'  VIEWS 
ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAUrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  was  extracted  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  I  would  like  to  share  its 
contents  with  my  colleagues.  The  article 
presents  the  principal  message  contained 
in  a  recent  sermon  by  the  Reverend 
George  Regas,  rector,  All  Saints  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  Ptisadena,  regarding 
American  military  involvement  in  Indo- 
china. 

As  a  member  of  Reverend  Regas'  par- 
ish said: 

Reverend  Regas'  sermon  is  an  articulate 
statement  of  conscience  and  particularly  rel- 
evant at  this  time  as  Increasing  numbers  of 
average  Americans  are  reexamining  their 
own  attitudes  toward  the  war. 

The  article  follows: 

Mb.    PKESmENT.    THE    JtTBT    IS    IN 

(The  Rev.  George  P.  Regas.  rector  of  Pasa- 
dena's All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  recently 
gave  a  sermon  on  Indochina  which  has 
stirred  controversy  In  the  parish.  The  vestry 
of  the  church — which  Is  the  largest  Epis- 
copal church  m  the  Western  United  States 
with  4,000  baptized  members — has  com- 
mended Mr.  Regas  "for  facing  the  moral 
issue  ..."  This  is  a  condensed  version  of 
the  sermon.) 

In  a  nationwide  televised  press  conference 
March  4,  President  Nixon  addressed  himself 
to  the  extension  of  the  Indochina  war  Into 
Laos  and  Cambodia  by  South  Vietnamese 
troops  and  American  air  power  and  called  on 
the  American  people  to  stand  behind  him 
"while  the  Jury  Is  still  out."  He  asked  the 
people  "not  to  harken  to  the  drumbeat  of 
television  commentary  which  takes  a  pes- 
simistic view  of  the  war." 

I  respectfully  say  that  the  President  Is 
wrong.  The  Jury  Is  not  still  out.  They  ren- 
dered their  verdict  long  ago  and  a  majority 
of  the  country  Is  pessimistic  and  consclence- 
slck  about  the  Indochina  war. 

The  jury  has  spoken  In  almoet  every  comer 
of  the  globe  and  called  the  Vietnam  war  a 
colossal  misadventure.  Ounnar  Myrdal,  In  his 
monumental  study  of  Southeast  Asia.  "Asian 
Drams,"  points  out  that  we  got  Into  Viet- 
nam originally  because  we  sensed  that  com- 
munism would  flll  the  power  vacuum  left  by 
French  withdrawal,  and  that  we  believed  we 
could  show  the  Vietnamese  a  better  way  than 
communism.  We  claimed  to  be  the  defenders 
of  freedom,  honoring  our  commitment  to 
support  a  free  nation  against  aggression  from 
within  and  without.  That  Is  a  generous  Inter- 
pretation of  our  Initial  Involvement. 

But  now.  as  we  look  at  what  our  presence 
has  In  fact  accomplished  over  this  last  decade, 
as  we  consider 

The  bombed-out  and  devastated  villages. 
The  millions  of  refugees  (nearly  one-third 
of  the  population  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia) , 

The  staggering  number  of  civilian  casual- 
ties, 

The  use  of  vicious  and  undlscrlmlnatlng 
antipersonnel  wei^Mns, 

The     devastation     of     crops     and     fields. 
The  political  corruption  and  America's  part 
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In   sustaining   a   regime   the   people   would 
never  support. 

The  forfeiture  of  political  freedom  for  dis- 
senting views  In  South  Vietnam,  looking  at 
the  monstrous  results,  many  of  us  find  It  Im- 
possible to  jusrtlfy  this  kind  of  suffering  and 
destruction  in  the  name  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. Are  the  Vietnamese  really  better  off 
dead  than  Red?  And  who  made  Americans 
the  g^xls  that  should  decide  their  fate? 

Oh.  the  physical  desla-uctlon  and  suffering 
of  Vietnam!  But  there  Is  also  the  death  of  the 
spirit  and  the  erosion  of  conscience  In  this 
land  of  ours.  Something  has  happened  to 
America  because  of  Vietnam,  and  our  basic 
decency  as  a  pteople  can  no  longer  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jury  Is  In.  The  cost  Is  too 
great;  the  suffering  among  the  peoples  of 
three  of  the  poorest  nations  In  the  world 
and  the  continued  loss  of  American  Uvea 
cant  possibly  be  Justified. 

Many  experts  from  every  part  of  the  poli- 
tical spectrum  admit  we  should  not  be  In 
that  war.  Right,  left,  centrist;  many  agree. 
It  Isnt  a  partisan  jury,  sir. 

Yet  the  war  goes  no.  Death  continues  to 
reign  and  we  are  given  assurance  that  an 
expansion  of  the  war  Is  really  a  deeecala- 
tlon  and  a  way  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops.  Seeing  what  we've  done  to  Viet- 
nam looking  straight  at  that  ravaged  land,  we 
say  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  Ls  neces- 
sary to  protect  freedom  and  safeguard  South- 
east Asia  from  communism. 

The  Jury  Is  In!  We  wont  listen  to  the 
same  phony  rhetoric  America  has  heard  for 
a  decade  from  Its  leaders  at  every  stage  of 
this  country's  long,  misguided  plunge  Into 
the  Southeast  Asia  morass.  The  contradic- 
tion between  what  Is  being  said  and  what 
Is  being  done  has  reached  the  ptolnt  of  sus- 
tained Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Surely  the  Jury  Is  In!  Vietnam  Is  a  colossal 
mistake  and  a  tragic  commentary  on  Amer- 
ica's belief  In  sacredness  of  every  person  In 
the  sight  of  God  and  his  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  are  silent.  It  is  not 
because  we  ejce  waiting  for  the  Jury's  return. 
It  Is  only  because  the  scandal  of  Vietnam  no 
longer  scandalizes  us.  We've  heard  the  body- 
count  so  frequently,  watched  the  television's 
reports  of  the  suffering  so  long,  and  allowed 
the  political  rhetoric  to  mesmerize  us  that 
now  we  are  numbed,  anesthetized  and  silent. 
And  what  Is  not  a  mark  of  patriotism  but 
of  spiritual  death^^moral  decay.  How 
devastatlngly  cogent  are  those  words  of 
Jesus :  "What  does  It  profit  a  man  If  he  gains 
the  whole  world  and  loses  his  own  soul?" 

I  saw  a  poster  recently  that  seared  my 
conscience : 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad;  Your  silence  Is  killing 
me  (In  Vietnam,  at  home,  on  campus.)" 

In  profound  love  for  my  country  and  with 
respect  for  my  President — I  say  we  mvist  pro- 
test the  war! 

In  the  name  of  all  that  Is  holy.  aU  that 
is  honorable,  all  that  Is  decent,  all  tiiat  Is 
noble,  we  must  say,  "Stop  the  war  now!"  No 
longer  will  we  concur  with  a  continuation 
of  such  massive  violence.  We  must  find  ways 
to  specJc.  for  the  Christian  church  could 
make  a  stunning  contribution  to  the  world 
If  It  could  say  the  right  words. 

Pastor  Martin  Nlemoller's  confession 
carries  warning  for  us  all: 

"In  Qermany,  the  Nazis  came  for  the 
Communists,  and  I  didnt  speak  up  because 
I  was  not  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Jews  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I 
was  not  a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the  trade 
unionists  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a  trade  unionist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Catholics  and  I  was  a  Protestant  so  I 
didnt  speak  up.  Then  they  came  for  me  .  .  . 
By  that  time  there  was  no  one  to  speak  up  for 
anyone." 
This  parish   must   speak   up   and  protest 
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th«  war — our  very  soul  depends  on  It.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  stick  with  safe  md 
manageable  subjects  while  the  world  <on 
vulses  with  violence  and  slaughter.  An  1  If 
the  unity  of  this  parish  depends  upon  slU  nee 
in  the  face  of  an  extension  of  the  war  then 
It  Is  a  church  whose  unity  Is  spurlou;i  to 
begin  with.  Our  oneness  lies  In  a  fait  if ul 
obedience  to  the  Jesus  of  love  and  m^rcy, 
not  in  a  tacit  agreement  to  keep  everjone 
on  board  while  waiting  for  a  conflict-^"- 
consensus  before  raising  our  voice. 

I  ask  you  now  to  center  your  mind 
heart  on  four  aspects  of  my  protest : 

1— THB  WAR  HAS   RAVACKB  VITTNAM   MKBCIlksS 
LT  AKD  eroded  the  CONSCIENCE  OF  AMXRl  ^A 

It  isn't  necessary  to  visit  Indochina  to 
predate   the   horror  of   the   war.   The 
statistics  will  suffice.  The  tonnage  of 
bardment   U   now   approaching   three   tjmes 
the  total  bombs  used  by  the  American  Hi- 
lary in  all  theaters  in  World  War  H 

53,544  American  eoldlera  dead. 

120  563   Saigon  government  soldiers  dead 

697.342  N.L.P.  and  North  Vietnamese  sol- 

dlere  dead.  ._L  „» 

South  Vietnamese  casualties  estlmateu  at 

over  1  million;  North  Vietnamese  as  prol^ably 

In  Cambodia,  after  only  a  few  months  of 
war  there  are  an  estimated  1  mllUon  ref- 
ugees out  of  a  population  of  6  million. 

I  won-t  go  on  into  the  endless  horror^  and 
atrocities  caused  by  both  sides.  If  o^y  ^ 
of  you  would  read  Just  one  book  on  the  /let- 
nam  war-any  book— and  realize  all  of  this 
suffering  comes  from  a  war  which  the  naa- 
Jorlty  of  Americans  feel  Is  a  tragic  errar  for 
our  country. 

And  I  grieve  for  all  of  us  who  have  been 
brutalized  and  numbed  by  this  war.  I  have 
found  reading  the  news  reports  of  Lt.  Ca^ley  s 
trial  for  his  part  in  the  My  Lai  massapre  a 
staggering  experience. 

•I  was  ordered  to  go  In  there  and  destroy 
the  enemy.  That  was  my  Job  that  day  .  .  I 
did  not  sit  down  and  think  In  terms  of  men 
women  and  chUdren.  They  were  all  claafclfled 
the  same,  and  that  was  the  classification 
that  we  dealt  with— Just  as  enemy  soldlfrs. 

•I  felt  then,  and  I  still  do,  that  I  acted  as 
I  was  directed  and  I  carried  out  the  orders. 
"Our   Job    was    to    destroy    everyone!  and 
everything  In  the  villages  ... 

•I  never  sat  down  to  analyze  It:  I  men, 
women  and  children.  They  were  the  e^emy 
and  Just  people  ..." 

I  grieve  for  Lt.  Galley  because  of  what  thJJS 
war  has  done  to  hU  humanity.  How  could 
he  say  he  never  thought  about  It;  Ju*  fol- 
lowed orders?  I  grieve  for  what  war  haa|  done 
to  us  all  In  Galley's  painful  story.  It  1^  war 
that  stands  revealed  as  the  true  mobster. 
What  that  war  Is  doing  to  many  WUllai»  Gal- 
leys growing  up  in  America  Is  immeasurable. 
In  Houston,  on  Oct  27,  1987,  Gapt.  lEddle 
Rlckenbacker  said  that  -.  .  .  peace  <l«n»wj- 
strators  are  a  bunch  of  bums.  Thfl  US. 
should  bomb  the  ports,  dams  and  population 
of  North  Vietnam.  Thafs  what  airplanes  are 
for  You're  not  fighting  human  belngi  over 
there— you're  fighting  two-legged  animals. 
The  people  are  Just  slaves.  That's  all  War  la 
for  is  to  kill  and  win.  to  destroy,  to  flefeat 
the  population  of  your  enemy." 

Surely,  the  words  of  Jesus  shout  to  Amer- 
ica: What  does  it  profit  a  nation  U  it  gains 
the  whole  world  for  democracy  and  lo«es  Its 
own  soul?  Ood  have  mercy  on  us  fori  what 
the  war  la  doing  to  the  soul  of  a  natldn;  for 
in  many  ways  it  Is  infilctlng  Its  dehumaniz- 
ing shrapnel  Into  all  of  our  hearts.       , 

The  blind  distortion  of  national  prltorltles 
have  produced  deep  estrangement  and  polar- 
ization In  American  society.  How  can  pe  ac- 
cept passively  a  society  that  now  (pends 
nearly  70%  of  its  tax  dollars  on  wa«»  and 
their  aftermath  and  the  preparation  tor  fu- 
ture wars?  A  committee  report  to  OcBgreas 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  waf.  If  It 
ended  in  1970,  would  be  $360  billion.  Afad  the 
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poor,  hungry  and  oppressed  around  the  globe 
cry  oirt  for  a  chance  to  live  . . . 

One  should  understand  why  some  of  oiu 
citizens  are  so  morally  outraged  at  such  a 
gross  distortion  of  priorities.  The  case  of  the 
Berrlgan  brothers  Is  an  example.  I  know  both 
Berrlgan  brothers  personally  and  yet  I  am 
uncertain  of  their  guilt  in  Hoover's  con- 
spiracy charges.  We  must  await  the  trial. 

However,  their  actions  of  pouring  home- 
made napalm  on  draft  records  at  Catonsvllle, 
though  grotesque  to  some  and  unacceptable 
to  others,  did  one  thing.  Robert  McAfee 
Brown  of  Stenford  University  says  It  drama- 
tized, in  unforgettable  fashion,  the  grotesque 
moral  priorities  that  have  been  erected  In 
America  and  what  has  happened  to  the  col- 
lective conscience  of  our  nation :  We  axe  out- 
raged when  paper  Is  burned  at  draft  boards, 
and  we  are  not  outraged  when  children  are 
burned  in  the  vlllagee  of  Vietnam. 

That  statement  Is  oversimplified,  but  It 
can't  be  dismissed  without  It  tearing  at  your 
conscience.  . 

Yet  m  spite  of  aU  this.  Mr.  Nixon  says  he 
will  place  no  restraints  on  further  bombing, 
except  to  rule  out  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; that  we  wUl  not  be  defeated  in  Indo- 
china; and  that  he  wouldn't  speculate  on 
whether  South  Vietnamese  would  Invade 
North  Vietnam  on  their  own  I 

The  verdict  Is  In!  WUl  you  remain  sUent? 

2- IF  THE  CHUBCH  ATTEMPTS  TO  FOLLOW 
JESUS.  IT  WILL  EAISE  tTS  VOICE  IN  MORAL 
OtTTBAGE 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  could  be  wrong 
in  urging  this  parish  to  protest  the  war.  I 
speak  to  you  humbly  acknowledging  how 
often  I  have  faUed  In  my  own  dUclpleshlp. 
There  are  no  easy  solutions  and  there  are 
no  neat  black  and  white  distinctions  on  the 
morality  of  war.  If  we  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  there  Is  all  black  on  one  side  of  the 
issue  and  aU  white  on  the  other,  we  wUl  be 
wrong  nine  out  of  10  times.  I  Intend  to  reach 
out  and  put  my  arms  around  all  who  strongly 
disagree  with  this  sermon,  for  we  can  live 
together  In  Ghrlstlan  love. 

Yet  we  cannot  allow  this  to  ImmobUlze  us 
The  Integrity  of  the  church's  message  de- 
pends on  raising  our  voice  against  a  war  no 
one  wants  being  allowed  to  destroy  our  souL 
The  Ghrlstlan  faith  says  the  Jury  Is  In. 
We  don't  need  to  see  how  the  devastation  of 
Laos  and  Gambodla  Is  going  to  affect  the 
war-  we  believe  that  Ufe  Is  sacred  everywhere. 
Everyone  bears  in  hU  body  the  Image  of  his 
membership  In  the  human  family  and  the 
image  of  the  Uvlng  Ood.  How  many  Viet- 
namese Is  one  American  worth?  One.  five, 
forty,  a  thousand? 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  a  sin  against  the  hu- 
man family:  its  dehumanlzatlon  has  left 
Its  soar  on  us  all  that  will  remain  for  years. 
The  brutality  of  Indochina  is  reflected  by  the 
callousness  In  the  streets  of  America.  When 
life  IS  cheap  anywhere,  It  Is  cheap  everywhere. 
If  this  parish  remains  silent  In  the  face  of 
all  that  continues  to  brutalize  us.  what  U 
there,  then,  to  validate  our  Christian  way  of 
life? 

When  the  great  author,  Albert  Camus,  was 
asked  to  address  a  Roman  Catholic  order,  he 
told  them  bluntly  that  they  were  not  practic- 
ing what  they  preached.  Listen  to  him  I 

"What  the  world  expects  of  Christians  Is 
that  Christians  should  speak  out,  loud  and 
clear,  and  that  they  should  voice  their  con- 
demnation in  such  a  way  that  never  a  doubt, 
never  the  sUghtest  doubt,  could  rise  in  the 
heart  of  the  simplest  man  .  .  .  that  they 
should  get  away  from  abstraction  and  con- 
front the  blood-stained  face  history  has 
taken  on  today." 

3_WHAT  CAN  AMXaiCA  DO  IF  TT  IS  NOT  TO  LOS* 
ITS    SOUL? 

First.  America  must  repent.  I  think  Sen. 
Fulbright  was  wrong  when  he  said  the  great 
society  of  America  has  become  a  sick  so- 
ciety. Eric  Fromm  says  that  this  Is  another 
way  of  excusing  ourselves  since  sickness  Is 
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something  that  happens  to  one  InvoluntarUy 
and  for  which  one  cannot  be  held  account- 
able. Fromm  asserts  that  American  society 
Is  not  sick  but  Immoral.  Our  sickness  Is  really 
sin.  I  believe  he  Is  right. 

What  Is  called  for  Isn't  gvillt  but  repent- 
ance. So  long  as  we  try  to  Justify  the  horrors 
perpetuated  In  Indochina,  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  talk  about  saving  face  and  keep- 
mg  our  honor,  so  long  as  we  figure  the  cost 
of  war  Is  a  little  too  much  and  perhaps  It 
was  a  mistake  to  get  In  so  deep — the  soul  of 
the  nation  will  continue  to  be  eroded  and 
within  the  grip  of  death. 

There  Is  one  way  left  that  leads  to  new 
life — repentance.  The  word  of  God  Judges 
thU  nation;  and  It  can  bring  healing,  too. 
What  a  rebirth  cotild  oome  to  the  greatest 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world  If  she  said  "I  was  wrong  I  God  have 
mercy! "  The  death  of  pride  would  be  the 
rebirth  of  Integrity. 

Second,  we  should  protect  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  but  we  must  come  home  Immedi- 
ately. Let  the  President  set  a  clear  timetable 
of  withdrawal.  We  will  lea^e  Southeast  Asia 
jmd  if  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  cant  stand  on 
Its  own.  then  let  It  fall.  Integrity  wont  allow 
us  to  keep  the  Thleu-Ky  government  In 
power  through  American  guns  and  dollars. 

We  know  that  government  Is  corrupt  and 
ruthlessly  suppresses  political  dissent.  When 
the  political  oppression  al  South  Vietnam 
was  mentioned  recently,  the  response  of  one 
of  our  ambassadors  was,  "We  do  not  con- 
done It." 

Billions  of  American  dollars  put  that  gov- 
ernment In  power  and  sustain  It.  If  we  came 
home  the  Vietnamese  themselves  might  find 
a  way  to  bring  peace  to  that  tragic  land. 

Third,  we  must  pay  the  price  for  peace. 
Everyone  wants  peace — but  so  seldom  have 
we  been  wUUng  to  use  the  great  reservoirs  of 
this  nation  for  healing.  "And  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  To  have  that 
vision  and  pay  the  cost  of  Its  fulfillment— 
what  a  great  moment  that  would  be  In  the 
history  of  civilization. 

4 THX  CHURCH  SHOULD   MOBILIZE  ITS 

RESOtmCES  TO  END  THE  WAR 

In  a  recent  "Peanuts"  cartoon,  the  setting 
U  a  baseball  game.  Charlie  Brown  is  about  to 
pitch  when  his  teammate,  Lucy,  suggests 
that  he  aim  to  hit  the  batter.  Charlie  re- 
acts violently:  "It  wouldn't  be  right  .  .  ." 
There  follows  a  long  discussion  with  all 
CharUe's  teammates  Joining  In.  £Mrythlng 
under  the  sun  comes  Into  the  debaw  "What 
about  the  children's  crusade?  Was  that 
moral?  What  about  those  awful  movie  ads 
you  see  nowadays?  Define  morality  .  ."  Fi- 
nally, In  despair,  Charlie  Brown  says,  "We 
never  vrtn  any  ball  games,  but  we  sure  have 
some  Interesting  discussions  I" 

We've  talked  enough.  I  call  upon  this  great 
parish  of  All  Saints  to  take  a  step  larger 
than  we  ever  thought  we  would.  I  ask  for 
a  massive  mobUlzatlon  of  the  parish  by  es- 
tablishing a  "Peace  Operation  Center." 

The  protests  of  young  radicals  have  made 
their  mark  but  faUen  short  of  any  major 
reformation  of  the  war  system.  My  hope  la 
to  radicalize  the  Establishment — myself  in- 
cluded—and take  middle  America  and  give 
Its  goodwill  and  desUe  to  build  a  world  of 
peace  clearer  focus  and  more  effective  power. 

America  Is  searching  Its  conscience;  the 
church  is  struggling  for  its  soul,  the  Integrity 
of  its  message  and  the  courage  of  Its  convic- 
tions. We  must  not  back  away  from  this 
challenge. 

This  parish  Is  small  against  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem;  yet  I  believe  profoundly  m 
the  power  of  just  a  few  who  have  caught  the 
vision  of  a  peaceful  world. 

I  am  confident  that  there  are  thousands 
In  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  today  willing 
to  contribute  their  lives  to  the  healing  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  high  marks  of  the  '808  was 
the  response  given  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  proposed  • 
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corps  organized  to  bring  light  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  Hardly  had  the  announcement  of  the 
Peace  Corps  come  from  the  lips  of  President 
Kennedy  than  there  were  four  times  the 
number  of  volunteers  as  cotUd  be  sent. 

Find  all  the  faults  you  wish  with  the 
Peace  Corps;  but  It  still  means  this:  Ameri- 
cans have  a  hunger  to  do  something  with 
hope  and  heart  and  love  in  It,  something 
more  than  animal.  We  shall  seek  to  provide 
the  channel. 


NEWS  MEDIA  MUST  CLOSE  OWN 
CREDmiLTTY  GAP 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
timely  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Star. 
The  commentary,  titled  "News  Media 
Must  Close  Own  Credibility  Gap,"  al- 
luded to  the  recent  Boston  speech  of 
Vice  President  Agnew  where  he  spoke 
of  the  "widening  credibility  gap  that  ex- 
ists between  the  national  news  media  and 
the  American  people." 

The  gap  is  there;  and  it  is  widening, 
says  Kilpatrick,  and  we  must  heal  it 
ourselves. 

The  text  of  his  column  follows: 
(From  The  Washington  Star,  March  26,  1971] 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Niws  Media   Must   Closb  Own   GREDiBiLrrr 

Gap 

San  Francisco. — In  his  speech  at  Boston 
last  week.  Vice  President  Agnew  once  again 
took  dead  aim  at  the  national  news  media. 
His  particular  target  vras  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  but  his  criticism  cov- 
ered a  broader  field.  We  of  the  press  will 
shrug  It  off  at  our  perU. 

Agnew  spoke  tellingly  of  "the  widening 
credibility  gi^i  that  exists  between  the  na- 
tional news  media  and  the  American  people." 

The  ga;p  Is  there;  and  It  Is  widening.  We 
will  gain  nothing  by  the  irrelevant  defense 
that  the  Nixon  administration  Is  losing  Its 
own  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity.  Nei- 
ther wUl  we  help  ourselves  by  puerile  howls 
that  Agnew  is  "Intimidating"  us.  The  bltint 
and  agonizing  truth  is  that  the  vice  presi- 
dent has  hit  us  where  it  hurts.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, we  are  Indeed  losing  that  reputation  for 
integrity  In  the  news  that  is  like  chaetlty  to 
a  woman;  and  by  Ood,  we  bad  better  pause 
and  take  stock. 

I  went  through  this  shock  of  awareness 
here  on  the  West  Coast  a  few  days  ago.  At 
about  the  time  the  vice  president  was  flying 
to  Boston,  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  were 
bursting  with  accounts  of  the  "rout"  in  Laos. 
The  headlines  read:  "Vlets  Flee."  A  typical 
story  came  from  the  Associated  Press,  which 
quoted  one  helicopter  pilot  by  name.  He 
described  the  action  as  "a  retreat,  and  a  bad 
one."  The  AP  story  continued:  "Another 
pilot  called  It  a  rout." 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  so  far  as  I 
can  recall,  I  looked  at  that  familiar  AP  logo- 
type, and  knew  doubt.  In  our  business,  the 
Associated  Press  is  Grandmother;  what 
Grandmother  says,  is  so.  Yet  the  skepticism 
would  not  go  away.  Was  this  in  fact  a  rout? 
Who  were  the  unidentified  pUots?  Did  they 
exist?  In  Washington,  the  Pentagon  was  call- 
ing the  affair  "mobile  maneuvering,"  which 
had  the  phony  ring  of  a  snake-oU  ad.  Prob- 
ably the  AP  had  It  right.  How  had  this  flick- 
ering shadow  of  distrust  intruded  upon  the 
printed  page? 
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The  shadow.  I  think,  has  been  a  long  time 
forming.  Little  things.  There  were  the  New 
York  reporters,  some  months  ago,  who  took 
to  the  streets  during  one  of  the  moratoriums 
as  co-demonstrators  for  Immediate  with- 
drawal. There  were  the  Chicago  reporters,  a 
few  days  ago,  who  demanded  equal  editorial 
space  to  oppose  Mayor  Daley.  The  Journalism 
schools  produce  fledgling  pundits,  wet  with 
opinions;  they  are  eager  to  write  "Interpreta- 
tions "  or  "In-depth  analyses."  but  they  seem 
little  Inclined  to  cover  the  news. 

The  television  networks,  precisely  as  Agnew 
says,  have  contributed  heavily  to  the  sub- 
stance of  doubt  behind  the  shadow.  The  vice 
president  singled  out  the  1968  CBS  docu- 
mentary on  hunger,  with  Its  pitiful  picture 
of  a  dying  infant:  "This  baby  Is  dying  of 
starvation."  But  the  baby  on  the  screen,  as 
it  turned  out,  was  not  dying  of  starvation. 
The  baby,  prematurely  born,  was  dying  of 
septicemia  owing  to  meningitis  and  perito- 
nitis. Doubtless  many  babies  do  Indeed  die 
in  America  of  starvation;  but  "this  baby" 
was  a  lie. 

Such  dramatic  fabrications  may  be  rare, 
but  they  are  exposed  Just  often  enough  to 
leave  doubt  like  a  thin  film  of  dust  on  the 
surface  of  fact.  The  process  has  Its  ironical 
consequences.  I  am  satisfied,  after  a  careful 
reading  of  the  record,  that  the  recent  CBS 
documentary.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  " 
was  essentially  fair.  The  producers  pulled  a 
snide  trick  on  Congressman  F.  Edward  Hu- 
bert, by  implying  that  he  had  been  "used  " 
by  the  Pentagon;  the  script  writers  fell  Into 
a  couple  of  factual  errors,  and  they  failed 
properly  to  attribute  a  certain  quotation. 
But  as  fi.ghts  go.  this  was  a  fair  fight. 

Yet  CBS  has  so  undermined  Its  own  repu- 
tation, through  the  relentless  bias  of  its 
coverage  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  that  even 
a  fair  flght  becomes  suspect.  The  TV  viewer, 
once  believing.  Is  not  so  believing  now.  What 
Is  straight  news?  What  Is  opinion?  He  isn't 
sure. 

This  will  not  do.  There  Is  a  place  in  otir 
media — of  course  there  Is — for  strong  opin- 
ions, provided  they  are  plainly  labeled  as 
such.  But  we  ought  to  approach  the  news 
as  reverently  as  any  priest  breaking  bread, 
striving  facelessly  and  dispassionately  to 
hold  an  honest  mirror  to  the  world  around 
us.  And  we  ought  not  to  need  an  Agnew 
to  remind  us.  We  must  heal  this  credibility 
gap  ourselves. 


HANOVER'S  BUSIEST 
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of  our  eleven  volunteer  units.  Especially 
right  now  when  the  winds  are  high  and  the 
grass  Is  dry,  these  men  are  being  called  out 
hour  after  hour  when  they  should  be  at  work 
or  sleeping. 

They  fight  these  fires  for  love  of  their 
oommimlty  and  their  feUow  man.  They  are 
not  paid  except  on  those  very  rare  occasions 
when  the  state  asks  their  help  to  flght  flras 
on  state  land.  Not  only  are  they  vc^unteera, 
but  they  are  also  expected  to  raise  their  own 
f vmds  for  some  of  their  operations  and  equip- 
ment— the  county  helps  each  company  as 
best  as  It  can  but  the  Individual  oompanlee 
still  rely  heavily  on  neighborhood  donations 
to  keep  going. 

Probably  the  thing  these  men  would  like 
most  to  hear  Is  an  occasional  thank  you 
from  the  public.  And  a  quiet  siren.  We  can 
all  help  In  this. 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF  VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  every- 
day lives  seem  so  riddled  with  news  of 
crises  and  problems  at  home  and  abroad 
that  we  too  often  overlook  good  works 
and  those  responsible  for  them.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Ashland,  Va.,  Herald 
Progress  which  appropriately  lauds  the 
unselfish  contributions  of  America's  vol- 
unteer firemen  to  the  well-being  of  their 
fellow  citizens  and  their  communities: 
Hanover's  Busiest 

Every  time  we  hear  a  fire  siren,  every 
time  we  hear  the  monitor  tone  signaling 
an  alert,  every  time  a  red  vehicle  tears  down 
the  street,  we  are  reminded  that  all  of  us 
are  only  a  lighted  match  away  from  despera- 
tion and  only  a  telephone  call  from  Instant 
rescue. 

The  average  Hanoverian  at  home,  the  office 
or  school  who  doesn't  hear  all  the  sirens  in 
his  neighborhood  or  throughout  the  county, 
has  no  Inkling  of  the  day  and  night  activity 


HARTFORD  DRUG  CENTER:  MODEL 
FOR   STATE,    NATION 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  CONMKCncUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton television  stations  are  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  drug  prc-blem  by  airmg  spe- 
cial programs  during  Dru^  Month.  One 
such  program  will  be  aired  Saturday, 
May  15,  at  3:30  pjn.,  on  channel  7.  The 
program  is  entiUed  "If  Hartford  Can  Do 
It,"  and  deals  with  Greater  Hartford's 
r^onal  approach  to  the  drug  problem, 
which  is  fast  becoming  a  model  for  the 
Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  in  this  great 
body  the  capitol  city  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  12  towns  which  surround  that  city, 
which  participate  in  the  Capitol  Region 
Drug  Information  Center. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  for  the 
creation  of  an  executive  oCBce  of  drug 
abuse  control  which  would  coordinate 
programs  cdmed  at  stemming  the  terrible 
toll  that  drug  abuse  is  taking  in  this 
country.  I  feel  that  much  of  the  expe- 
rience being  gained  by  the  Capitol  Region 
Drug  Information  Center  could  be  of  val- 
ue nationally  and  such  an  agency  as  I 
have  called  for  could  implement  na- 
tionally the  kind  of  programs  which  are 
being  imdertaken  in  my  First  Congres- 
sional District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  program  scheduled  for 
May  15,  but  also  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hartford  Times  of  April  1. 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rbcoro  at 
this  point: 

Oux   BxGioNAL   Dbtto    Ckntxb:    Model    fok 
Stats,  Nation 

The  Capitol  Region  Dnig  Information 
Center,  which  serves  all  the  communities  of 
Greater  Hartford,  has  already  had  a  lot  of 
national  recognition. 

The  nevrost  honor  few  the  Center  is  to  be 
chooen  one  of  the  first  five  i»rtlclpants  In  a 
Washington-based  computer  hook-up  for  the 
fast  exchange  of  information.  The  data 
transmission  system  is  being  established  by 
the  federal  government's  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

The  Information  center,  run  by  the  C«^)l- 
tol  Region  Council  of  Governments  on  Lewis 
Street,  wUl  be  valuable  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's new  communication  system  on 
drug  information  for  several  reasons. 

One  is  that  the  Hartford  center  is  one  of 
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the  nation's  major  libraries  on  the  subj^t 
of  drags  and  drug  abuse. 

Another  Is  that  the  Capitol  Region  facility 
Is  regarded  nationally  as  a  model  for  metijo- 
polltan  areas  that  want  to  launch  coopeija- 
tlve  programs  against  the  drug  menace. 

There  is  a  reminder  in  this:  As  Connecil- 
cut  goes  Into  the  full-scale  statewide  anil- 
drug  program  Governor  Mesklll  has  promised, 
a  great  deal  of  the  needed  data  and  know- 
how  Is  here  to  be  utilized. 

Part  of  the  need  is  for  coordinated  police 
activities  to  hold  down  the  Inflow  of  drugs. 
The  Capitol  Region  program  now  takes  [in 
the  police  departments  of  32  communities, 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  the  Joint  effort 
pays  off.  ' 

But  the  major  emphasis  In  the  HartfoM- 
based  undertaking  Is  on  reaching  a  maxlmiim 
number  of  people  with  Information  and  ax- 
pert  assistance  before  drug  use  has  ruined 
their  lives.  I 

This  Is  where  the  Capitol  Region  center 
can  be  particularly  valuable  to  the  planners 
of  the  Governor's  program. 

What  works?  Places  where  kids  can  talk)  to 
other  kids,  rather  than  to  doctors?  Plaeea 
where  addicts  can  get  psychiatric  help  as  out- 
patients? Hospital  beds  for  addicts?  Pro- 
longed rehabilitation  in  group  homes?  "CrlBls 
centers"  for  emergency  treatment? 

The  capltol  region  center  has  become  cjne 
of  the  nation's  best  sources  of  knowledge  bn 
how  to  balance  these  facilities  and  services 
In  order  to  cope  most  effectively  with  the  dihig 
problem  that  exists  In  Connecticut.  | 

The  Center  has  proved  valuable  as  a  source 
of  advice  on  which  eispects  of  the  antl-dijug 
program  need  the  most  help.  Fighting  drigs 
Is  a  complicated  business,  and  reaources  <jan 
be  wasted  If  they  aren't  put  where  we  n*ed 
them  most.  I 

With  the  center's  work  bo  well  advanoJBd, 
and  with  our  new,  important  ties,  to  the  cen- 
ters of  drug  expertise  In  Washington,  C()n- 
nectlcut  Is  In  an  excellent  position  to  or^- 
nlze  an  outstanding  state  program. 


SCHOOL  BAND  EARNS  EagPENSES 
FOR  CONCERT  TOUR  TO  QUEBBC 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


OF  irrw  jxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  HEIJ3TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ihe 
good  deeds  and  actions  of  our  young 
people  of  today  too  often  swe  overlooked 
because  of  the  turmoil  and  violence  tak- 
ing place  throughout  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  outstanding  group 
of  young  people  in  my  congressional 
district.  ] 

These  youngsters  are  members  of  fhe 
Port  Lee,  N.J.,  High  School  Band.  t(nd 
their  good  deeds  and  £u:tions  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  newspaper  article.  I  ap- 
plaud the  band  members,  their  director, 
and  their  advisers  for  their  accomplith- 
ments,  their  good  deeds  and  actic^. 
They  all  have  fully  earned  the  title;  of 
good  will  ambassadors. 

The  article  follows: 
ScHoox.  Band  Eakns  Expensks  roR  Cokc 
Tour  to  Qttebec 

Post  Lex. — After  a  year  of  cookie  sajles, 
■paghettl  dinners  and  similar  fund-raisers, 
the  87  members  of  the  Fort  Lee  High  ScUool 
Concert  Band,  headed  by  director  Da&lel 
Loruaso,  have  earned  enough  money  for  a 
goodwill  tour  of  Quebec,  April  29  to  May  |. 

Two  concerts  have  been  arranged  for  jthe 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

band  by  the  Quebec  Bureau  of  Tourism.  The 
first  on  Friday,  April  30,  wUl  be  held  at  the 
2,000-seat  Palais  Montcalm,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Quebec  Symphony.  The  College 
Auditorium  of  Levis,  Quebec,  will  be  the  set- 
ting for  the  second  concert,  by  sponsorship 
of  the  Lions  Club  of  Levis,  on  Saturday, 
May  1. 

At  the  band's  request,  any  proceeds  from 
the  concerts  will  be  donated  to  charitable 
Institutions    In   Quebec. 

Numbers  for  the  performances  wUl  Include 
the  well-known  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony: "Second  Suite  In  F  for  Military 
Band."  by  Gustav  Hoist;  "Italian  In  Algiers 
Overture,"  by  G.  Roaslnl;  "Pageant,"  by  Vin- 
cent Perslchettl;  "Procession  of  Nobles"  by 
Nicholas  Rlmaky-Korsakov.  from  the  opera 
"Mlada";  and  a  medley  of  selections  from 
"Man  of  La  Mancha,"  by  Mitch  Lalgh. 

Between  concerts,  members  wlU  have  time 
for  sightseeing  In  the  city. 

Each  band  member  has  been  responsible 
for  earning  his  own  way  to  Quebec.  During 
the  year,  students  busied  themselves  with 
selling  ads  for  their  concert  program,  spon- 
soring a  "field  day"  for  youngsters  aged  5  to 
10,  working  on  the  refreshment  stand  at  high 
school  basketball  games,  and  other  similar 
activities,  until  finally  the  money  was 
raised. 

"I  wish  that  some  people  who  complain 
about  young  people  today  could  see  these 
kids,"  says  director  Daniel  Lorusso.  "They've 
been  really  great." 

In  the  past,  the  Port  Lee  High  School  Band 
has  performed  in  various  places  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of  1968, 
through  arrangements  made  by  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  they  were  able  to 
perform  on  the  steps  of  the  Capltol  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Lt.  Jack  Elein,  assistant  director 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Band,  conducted  the 
musicians. 

During  the  school  year  of  1969-70,  the 
band  entertained  various  groups  of  veterans, 
performing  at  the  East  Orange  Hospital  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
Home  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  the  latter  con- 
cert, the  band  was  welcomed  by  General 
Lewis  B.  Hershey  and  Lieutenant  General  H. 
Nlckerson,  Jr. 

The  Impact  of  the  trips  was  so  favorable 
that  the  band  decided  to  try  a  more  ambi- 
tious project:  the  good-will  trip  to  Canada. 

"The  band  is  trying  to  set  a  standard  for 
patriotism  in  this  country  by  example,  rather 
than  by  words,"  sajrs  Lorusso.  "Youth  speaks 
best  to  youth  and  the  band  feels  that  this 
experience  would  be  most  rewarding  for  our 
young  men  and  women  of  both  countries." 

After  returning  from  Quebec,  the  band  will 
present  its  home  audience  with  their  annual 
spring  concert.  The  performance  to  be  given 
at  8:15  p.m..  May  14,  In  the  High  School 
Auditorium,  will  featiire  the  same  numbers 
that  will  be  played  in  Canada. 


■  REMARKS  OP  DONALD  R.  LARRABEE 
AT  THE  MAINE  MARITIME  ACAD- 
EMY COMMENCEMENT  EXER- 
CISES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    ICAIKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend,  Don  Larrabee  has  been  a 
reporter  of  the  Washington  scene  for 
many  years.  He  gave  the  benefit  of  some 
of  his  insights  to  the  grraduating  class 
at  Maine  Maritime  Academy  in  Castine 
last  Saturday.  I  commend  his  remarks 
on  that  occasion  to  the  Members: 
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RXMAaKS    AT   THX    COMMXNCXMXNT    ExZRCISIS, 

Maine  MAsmMi:  Academy,  Mat  1,  1971 

(By  Donald  R.  LarraJjee) 
The  news  wires  from  Cairo  carried  a 
fascinating  item  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tensions  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Perhaps  that's  why  it  caught  my 
eye.  The  story  said  Egyptians  were  flocking 
to  the  seashore  and  to  parks  to  celebrate 
their  only  non-rellglous,  non-political  holi- 
day, the  feast  of  Sham  el-Nasslm,  the  breath- 
ing of  fresh  air.  I  suppose  it  is  an  Arabic 
version  of  our  Earth  Day  but  I  noticed  that 
this  feast  dates  beck  from  the  time  of  the 
pharaohs — so  there's  nothing  new  about  this 
antl-poUutlon  business. 

There  are  winds  of  change  In  Washing- 
ton but  the  basic  problems  remain.  And  the 
longer  I  stay  In  Washington  and  observe 
public  men  grappling  with  public  problems, 
the  more  I  realize  how  frequently  the  solu- 
tions  come   plng-ponglng    back. 

It  Is  wonderful  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
of  Maine  and  get  away  from  the  problems 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  which.  In  the  past 
few  days,  seem  to  have  been  magnified  im- 
der  the  microscope  of  dissent  and  protest. 
But  there  Is  no  escape  for  anyone,  least  of 
all  for  the  President  who  came  to  oflBce  with 
a  single  overriding  problem — the  war  In 
Vietnam — and  the  knowledge  that  every- 
thing else  he  might  want  to  do  would  hinge 
on  his  ability  to  disengage  our  forces  with- 
out consciously  turning  t^e  country  over  to 
the  communists. 

There  Isn't  the  slightest  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  Richard  Nixon  Is  engaged  In  the  great- 
est gamble  of  his  life.  He  believes  he  can 
end  the  war  and  have  our  combat  troops  out 
of  Vietnam  before  the  1972  election.  Whether 
he  can  succeed,  whether  Congress  will  al- 
low him  to  do  It  his  way,  is  the  biggest  un- 
folding story  In  Washington  at  the  moment. 
The  protest  movement  has  affected  the 
routines  of  most  of  us.  We  are  accustomed  to 
planning  our  days  around  the  schedvUe  of 
the  President  or  the  listings  of  congressional 
committee  hearings.  Now  we  must  at  least 
be  aware  of  other  events.  Last  Monday,  at  my 
Press  Building  Office,  the  Peoples  Lobby  had 
Its  own  list  of  what's  happening  in  Wash- 
ington. A  partial  nin-down:  8:30  ajn.,  wall- 
ing women  start  walling  on  Capltol  steps. 
Also  8:30,  two  barrels  start  bemg  filled  with 
money,  one  cent  for  welfare.  In  the  first,  for 
every  $6,500  In  play  money  for  armaments.  In 
the  second.  9  a.m..  Selective  Service  task 
force  members  meet  with  Curtis  Tarr,  draft 
director.  They  will  ask  him  to  sign  the  Peo- 
ples' Peace  Treaty,  qvUt  his  Job  and  go  on 
country-wide  anti-draft  speeJclng  tour.  He 
will  refuse,  the  note  says.  And  so  It  goes. 

At  the  Capltol,  the  Akron,  Ohio  youth 
band  performs  In  bright  red  Jackets  and  the 
visiting  delegates  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Convention  applaud  admiringly.  That 
is  on  the  House  steps.  Across  the  way,  at  the 
Senate  steps,  a  motley  gathering  of  dem- 
onstratoirs  provides  Its  own  music — crying, 
wuiling,  moaning.  Tourists  stare  and  say  they 
dont  understand.  There  is  Joy  on  the  faces 
at  one  end  of  the  Capitol  and  sorrow,  resent- 
ment, frustration,  bitterness  on  the  faces  at 
the  other. 

Inside,  as  Congress  goes  about  Its  business, 
there  Is  a  perceptibly  deepening  anti-war 
feeling  among  the  peoples'  representatives. 
The  lawmakers  read  the  polls;  they  are 
avsrare  of  the  protestors;  they  are  impressed 
with  the  embittered  Vietnam  war  veterans; 
they  know  the  national  frustration  of  being 
Involved  In  a  costly  war  that  we  are  neither 
wlrming  nor  losing. 

Democrats,  almost  to  a  man,  who  support- 
ed the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra- 
tions in  their  handling  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
are  now  crying  for  a  pullout  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Republicans  who  feel  their  Presi- 
dent is  handling  the  pullout  In  the  only 
manner  that  will  uphold  our  credibility  m 
the  world,  are  against  a  fixed  date.  But  there 
are  no  longer  any  voices  against  our  with- 
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drawal — no  such  voices  in  either  majcw:  po- 
litical Party. 

The  voices  that  are  coming  through  the 
loudest  these  days  are  those  that  challenge 
the  concepts  of  government  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  three  to  four  decadea;  they  are 
voices  that  want  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw not  only  from  Vietnam  but  from  much 
cl  the  rest  of  the  world:  they  are  voices  that 
want  C-ngress  to  reassert  Itself,  to  the  point 
\  of  determining  when  we  should  become  in- 
volved in  military  hostUltles. 

Congress.onal  leaders  are  talking  boldly 
and  optimistically  of  limiting  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  commit  American  forces 
throughout  the  world.  After  agonizing  over 
the  proper  constitutional  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  for  a  couple  of  years, 
the  Congress  now  seems  to  have  laid  the 
groundwork  fcr  a  much  broader  assertion  of 
congressional  Jurisdiction  to  declare  wars, 
rals2  and  support  armies — and  to  end  wars. 

Most  congressmen  are  willing  to  take  the 
blame  for  the  current  situation.  They 
acknowledge  that  the  delicate  constitutional 
balance  was  upset  by  a  lazy  and  lethargic 
legislature  that  habitually  acquiesced  to 
executive    demands    throughout   the    years. 

Now  Congress  Is  groping  to  find  a  way  out — 
with  honor.  It  is  their  Vietnam,  too.  And 
perhaps  that  Is  why  Congress  is  today  beat- 
ing its  breast  and  holding  Its  head  In  shame 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Let's  look  back  to  a  time  when  your  parents 
were  growing  up.  Congressional  leaders  in 
the  1930's  very  largely  took  their  cues  from 
the  White  House.  An  era  of  strong  presidents 
began  with  the  election  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  1932.  The  Congress  routinely 
rubber-stamped  the  President's  programs. 
The  Congress  acquiesced  to  executive  de- 
mands and  abrogated  any  power  to  commit 
the  armed  forces  and  to  make  war. 

Quite  apart  from  the  wisdom  of  the  deci- 
sions that  were  made — and  most  historians 
believe  the  courses  we  took  were  generally 
the  right  ones — the  strong  President  was 
stlfilng  all  creativity.  Initiative  and  leader- 
ship In  Congress.  And  Congress  became  weak, 
lazy,  and  satisfied. 

We  went  through  ^  war  and  talked  of 
returning  to  normalcy"again  without  realiz- 
ing nothing  would  be  the  same  in  the  nuclear 
age.  We  remained  in  an  emergency.  Our 
armed  forces  did  not  disband.  The  defense 
budget  did  not  disappear.  More  expensive, 
more  awesome  weapons  systems  were  devised 
And  with  the  consent  of  Congress — and  I 
want  to  emphasize  this — a  permanent  and 
powerful  mlUtary  establishment  was  main- 
tained. It  reflected  the  changed  world  and 
our  position  In  It. 

But — and  few  seemed  to  care  or  protest — 
the  delicate  constitutional  balance  between 
President  and  Congress  on  the  power  to 
commit  our  armed  forces  was  upset.  No 
longer  did  the  President,  regardless  of 
Party,  consider  congressional  action  neces- 
sary to  wage  an  undeclared  war.  Slowly, 
through  Korea,  the  Middle  Bast,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  we  have 
seen  how  far  the  balance  In  foreign  policy  has 
tipped  In  favor  of  the  President.  Congress,  In 
the  Interest  of  protecting  American  lives,  has 
provided  the  money  to  support  the  troops 
that  the  President  has  oooimltted  to  meet 
treaty  obligations  long  since  accepted  by  the 
Congress. 

In  a  curious  way,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
helped  immensely  to  focus  congressional  at- 
tention on  Its  own  lethargy.  As  the  public 
has  tired  of  our  Vietnam  Involvement,  as  this 
war  has  taxed  our  resources  and  prevented 
their  use  for  gnawing  domestic  problems,  the 
Senate,  first,  and  more  recently  the  House, 
have  examined  their  roles.  By  the  outset  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  we  saw  a  remark- 
able debate  over  defense  spending,  with  im- 
portant legislative  voices  questioning  for  the 
first  time  in  our  generation  whether  we 
should  continue  pouring  bUUons  of  dollar* 
Into  weapons  systems  to  buy  national  se- 
curity. Everyone  recalls  how  President  Nixon 
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preserved  the  Safeguard  ABM  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins.  It  may  not  survive  another 
year. 

But  ABM  Is  merely  a  symbol  of  the  agoniz- 
ing reappraisal  that  Is  taking  place  In  Con- 
gress. Clearly  today,  insofar  as  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  Is  concerned,  military  dv>l- 
lars  are  not  sacrosanct  and  America's  ccHn- 
mltments  around  the  world  are  no  l<Miger 
given  blind  acceptance. 

You  will  be  hearing  more  and  more  talk 
about  reappraising  our  spending  priorities, 
whether  we  should  go  to  Mars  or  concentrate 
on  cleaning  up  our  own  planet.  The  public 
is  speaking  and  Congress  is  respondmg.  The 
SST  was  shot  down  and  almost  an .-  major  new 
military  weapons  system  is  a  sitting  duck. 
There  will  be  no  more  blank  checks  for 
military  spending. 

All  of  this  win  have  its  effects  on  the 
maritime  Industry.  Federal  subsidies  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  schools  such  as  this 
one  at  Castine  may  suffer.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  as  you  know,  the  Government 
is  imposing  a  celling  on  the  number  of  In- 
dividual subsidies  paid  for  training  merchant 
officers.  The  subsidies,  of  course,  do  not  begin 
to  pay  the  costs  but  a  recent  attempt  to 
restore  the  past  level  of  funding  was  beaten 
In  the  House.  TTie  money  amount  may  be 
small  but  the  long-range  implications  are 
more  disturbing. 

This  happens  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  wisely  embarked  on  a  buildup  of  our 
merchant  fleet.  Congress  has  authorized 
Federal  assistance  for  a  rejuvenated  fleet  of 
30  new  ships  a  year  for  ten  years — or  300 
ships.  But  there  Is  a  big  difference  between 
an  authorization  and  an  appropriation.  Con- 
gress can  undo  all  that  it  has  done — simply 
by  not  voting  the  money. 

And  the  program  Is  not  getting  off  to  a  fast 
start.  I  happen  to  feel  that  one  of  America's 
problems  today  Is  the  failure  of  government 
to  deliver  on  its  promises.  People  become 
frustrated  as  their  expectations  go  unful- 
filled. The  marine  schools,  for  Instance,  were 
asked  by  the  government  to  expand  their 
enrollments  during  the  Vietnam  war  buUd- 
up.  Now,  the  Government  is  cutting  back, 
changing  courses  In  midstream  and  expect- 
ing the  schools  to  adjust  overnight.  What 
makes  it  more  incredible  Is  that  this  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  the  newly  stated  mari- 
time policy.  We  are  rebuilding  our  merchant 
fleet — and  surely  we  wlU  need  men.  We  are 
exploring  the  oceans  and  ocean  research  will 
need  men.  But  we  are  not  encouraging  mart- 
time  traimng. 

Uncertainty  is  the  order  of  the  day  In 
Washington.  The  Maritime  Administration 
wants  to  use  the  authorized  subsidies  In  the 
new  program  to  build  economical  ships, 
meaning  super  tankers  and  the  like.  But 
such  ships  won't  be  able  to  enter  any  United 
States  port. 

So  the  Administration  has  contracted  for 
a  study  of  an  offshore  artlflclal  Island  termi- 
nal to  accommodate  big  ships,  on  the  theory 
that  dredging  existing  ports  to  70  and  100 
foot  depths  would  be  both  prohlbiUvely  ex- 
pensive and  environmentally  unacceptable. 

The  experts  say  this  project  would  cost  one 
billion  dollars  and  the  debte  has  already  be- 
gun: Should  the  United  States  spend  public 
money  to  build  an  offshore  terminal  to  serv- 
ice the  tankers  and  huge  bulk  carriers?  There 
are  those  who  see  no  better  chance  for  this 
than  the  SST,  In  the  current  atmosphere  of 
Washington. 

The  pending  debate  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  over  a  bill  to  limit  the 
President's  war-making  powers  Is  a  striking 
lUustratlon  of  how  opinions  and  moods  are 
changing  In  Congress. 

The  principal  bill  would  limit  to  30  days 
the  President's  power  to  commit  troops  In 
the  absence  of  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war — and  then  only  In  event  of  enemy 
attacks  on  the  United  States,  Its  troops  or 
in  support  of  a  U.S.  Treaty  commitment. 

Chairman  J.  WllUam  Fulbright  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  now  wants 
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to  curb  the  President's  war-making  power, 
may  not  appreciate  the  remainder— but  he 
wrote  an  article  ten  years  ago  In  which  he 
made  an  eloquent  argument  for  imfettered 
presidential  power  to  deal  with  Interna- 
tional emergencies. 

Writing  in  the  Cornell  Law  Quarterly.  Ful- 
bright spelled  out  the  definitive  cas^  for  mak- 
ing a  greater,  not  lesser,  grant  of  power  to 
the  President  when  It  comes  to  foreign  poUcy 
making.  Fulbright  said  it  was  highly  unlikely 
that  we  could  successfully  execute  a  long- 
range  program  for  containing  the  aggressive 
and  revolutionary  forces  of  the  day  by  con- 
tinuing to  leave  vast  and  vital  decision-mak- 
ing powers  in  the  hands  of  what  he  called  a 
"decentralized,  independent-minded  and 
largely  parochial-minded  body  of  legislators." 

But  that  was  pre-Vietnam.  And  today,  the 
lonely  voices  are  those  that  are  hesitant  to 
tie  the  President's  hands.  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona,  who  once  opposed  an  ex- 
cessive grant  of  power  to  the  Executive,  ar- 
gued almost  by  himself  the  other  day  that 
it  would  be  suicide  to  turn  over  the  day-to- 
day calculations  of  strategic  military  and 
policy  decision-making  to  the  Congress. 

Goldwater  argued  that  Umltations  on  the 
President's  power  to  commit  troops  overseas 
could  endanger  U.S.  security  commitments  or 
lead  the  Nation  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  de- 
struction. 

By  what  rationale  does  J.  William  Ful- 
bright today  urge  a  stronger  congressional 
role  in  foreign  policy-making  when  he  re- 
jected congressional  meddling  In  1961?  The 
world  of  the  1970'«  is  not  that  much  differ- 
ent from  the  world  of  the  1960's  but  Ful- 
bright now  wants  to  make  the  congressional 
grant  of  power  to  the  President  far  more  nig- 
gardly than  It  has  been. 

Is  Congress  better  able  today  to  shape  and 
Initiate  foreign  policy  or  Is  this  again  a 
reflection  of  the  congressional — and  public — 
frustration  over  an  unpopular  war?  The  lat- 
ter seems  very  likely  to  be  the  case.  As  one 
commentator  put  It,  had  that  war  been 
quickly  and  easily  won.  as  Congress  apparent- 
ly thought  it  would  be  when  It  started, 
there  would  be  no  clamor  for  curtailment  of 
presidential  powers.  Indeed,  Fulbright  and 
others  might  still  be  advocating  their 
expansion. 

Let  us  look  at  the  tensions  that  beset 
Congress  now.  It  is  a  bit  frightening,  to  say 
the  least,  to  sit  in  a  senator's  office,  as  I  did 
last  week,  and  to  hear  a  Maine  Vietnam 
veteran  say  that  his  patience  Lb  running 
out  with  a  Congress  that  cannot  force  the 
President  to  halt  the  war.  This  man  said  be 
had  been  protesting  non-vlolently  up  to  now 
but  had  thought  of  taking  a  machineguD 
into  the  Congress  to  scare  the  legislators  into 
action. 

This  kind  of  talk  from  young  Americans 
has  bad  Its  effect  on  Congress.  It  has  not 
reached  a  point  where  the  Senate  will  vote  to 
withdraw  all  our  forces  by  a  flrm  date — but 
it  will  probably  take  a  formal  vote  by  mid- 
summer on  a  resolution  \irglng  the  Presi- 
dent to  flx  a  deadline.  This  kind  of  action 
was  unthinkable  a  year  ago — and,  certainly 
in  the  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  eras,  would  have  bordered  on  a 
crisis  of  confidence  with  the  Executive. 

Yet  today,  parading  before  the  Fulbright 
Committee  to  support  restraints  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive sire  men  who  helped  to  prosecute  the 
Vietnam  war  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  notably  former  national  security 
adviser  McGeorge  Bundy  who  vividly  recalls 
the  broad,  undemarcated  war  powers  Con- 
gress gave  President  Johnson  in  the  1964  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution.  A  repentent  Congress 
last  year  repealed  that  resolution  which 
passed  originally  with  only  two  negative 
votes. 

Both  Bundy  and  former  Johnson  press  sec- 
retary George  Reedy  now  say  that  a  proce- 
dure such  as  envisioned  by  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts  might  have  forced  Congress  to  spedfy 
how  far  It  wanted  the  President  to  go.  It 
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would,  they  said,  have  forced  Mr.  Jolin»*n 
to  defend  his  poUcy  In  much  more  precipe 
terms. 

In  addition,  to  repealing  the  Tonkin  OtUf 
resolution,  the  Senate  has  In  the  past  ye*r 
adopted  a  resolution  defining  a  national  com- 
mitment as  one  reaultlng  exclualyely  frc«n 
both  legislative  and  executive  action — not  ex- 
ecutive action  alone.  And  the  Senate  has  a|)- 
proved  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  prt)- 
hlbltlng  the  use  of  American  ground  forqes 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Now.  we  have  pending — in  both  the  Ho\^ 
and  Senate — proposals  to  stop  the  Presldeht 
from  involving  us  in  future  Indochlnas,  bt 
least  without  the  full  Informed  consent  k>f 
the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon  may  seem  to  be  Ignoring 
all  this  activity  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue — but  I  doubt  It.  He  servea  Hn 
the  Congress.  He  Is  not  a  novice  at  assent- 
ing the  mood  of  Congress  or  the  electorate. 
The  pressures  are  building  on  Capitol  HUl, 

It  la  almost  as  If  the  protestors  have  dis- 
covered that  Congress  U  THERE — and  frank- 
ly, I  think  Congress  likes  the  attention  It!  Is 
getting.  The  Senate  discovered  this  first  Uut 
now  the  House  Is  aware  that  It  has  a  tra4l- 
tlonal  role  as  the  body  closest  to  the  peofie. 
The  House  has  been  the  predictable  branch 
for  many  years.  Now  It  listening  more  to  tiie 
people  than  the  President.  ! 

The  final  arbiter,  of  course.  Is  the  ballot 
box  and  next  year  is  an  Important  national 
election  year.  This  Is  what  makes  the  cur- 
rent political  metamorphosis  so  lntereetl|ig 
and  perhaps  ominous. 

One  of  the  major  tests  of  presidential  pres- 
tige, power  and  effectiveness  will  come  wl^n 
Congress  goes  for  the  Jugular — which  Is  ?he 
money  to  carry  out  the  program,  the  esseiice 
of  power  In  Washington. 

There  will  be  unprecedented  attacks  on 
mUltary  and  related  spending  this  year  a»id 
these  votes  wUl  reflect  how  far  we  have  gdne 
towafd  sUaandomng  the  concept  of  peace- 
through-strength  which  has  guided  govern- 
ment policy  for  more  than  30  years. 

There  are  voices  in  Washington  today  t>at 
warn  of  disarming  too  quickly  and  letting 
down  our  g^uard — but  they  are  somewliat 
muted  at  the  moment.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  John  H.  Chafee,  for  example,  is  saying 
In  almost  every  q;>eech  that  he  Is  concerned 
over  the  naval  power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  iHe 
sees  It  as  a  serious  and  growing  threat  but 
his  warnings  receive  little  attention.  ] 

As  Chafee  assesses  this  threat,  he  looks 
back  to  the  summer  of  1963 — only  eight  years 
ago — when  the  Soviets  conducted  their  ma- 
jor naval  exercise  of  the  year  In  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Norwegian  Sea.  Taking  part 
were  four  surface  warships,  about  20  dltsel 
submarines  and  a  small  number  of  la^d- 
based  patrol  planee.  It  wae  a  limited  opera- 
tion designed  atrlcUy  to  improve  the  abUlty 
of  Russian  naval  forces  to  protect  t>elr 
homeland. 

Last  AprU,  leae  than  eight  years  later,  the 
Soviets  conducted  another  naval  exerplse 
which  they  labeled  "Okean"  or  acean.  they 
conducted  It  with  about  150  sxirface  ship*,  50 
submarines  and  several  hundred  planes.  The 
surface  ships  Included  two  new  guided  mlMUe 
heUcopter  carriers  and  many  new  fast  yils- 
slle-equlpped  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Many 
of  the  suhmarlnes  were  nuclear  powered. 
And  they  ran  the  exerdse  In  the  Baltic, 
Norwegian.  Barenta.  Bi^sk,  PhUlpplne.  and 
Mediterranean  Seas,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian  oc*n8. 
Chafee  concludes  that  America  still  h^  a 
small  overall  gap  of  quaUtatlve  superiority 
m  Its  naval  power  but  he  warns  that  it  is 
closing. 

The  Navy,  faced  with  reducing  Its  budget. 
has  decided  to  retire  many  of  Its  older  ^hlps 
and  Is  putting  the  money  into  research  and 
Into  building  new  and  more  capable  ships — 
rather  than  trying  to  maintain  larger  fiaroes 

at  sea. 

Overall,  I  t.^itnir  we  can  expect  to  see  an 
end  to  Investments  of  bllllons  of  doUan  In 
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armaments  that  are  outmoded  before  they 
are  built.  This  reflects  puWlc  disenchantment 
with  OUT  overstuffed  military  posture.  It  Is 
manifested  in  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

If  that  doctrine  means  anything  at  all.  It 
Is  that  we  are  not  going  to  fight  everybody's 
wars  from  now  on.  We  are  going  to  reduce  our 
presence  and  stop  trying  to  police  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  the  President  Is  teUlng 
Congress  that  there  Is  an  absolute  point  be- 
low which  our  security  forces  must  never  be 
allowed  to  go.  The  current  strategy  is  to  rely 
on  deterrent  forces — In  actual  existence  and 
ready  for  action. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Congress.  In 
the  atmosphere  I  have  described,  will  march 
to  the  same  drummer  as  Mr.  Nixon.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  only  one  candidate  for  the 
presidency  on  the  Democratic  side  (or  po- 
tential candidate)  Is  supporting  the  kind  of 
security  measures  that  have  marked  our 
foreign  policy  of  the  past  three  decades.  He 
is  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  State 
whom  the  Journalistic  pundits  do  not  give 
a  serious  chance  for  the  nomination  at  this 
time.  Such  Is  the  mood  of  the  Senate  where 
most  of  the  presidential  material  or  foddei 
seems  to  be  based. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  Impression  that 
Congress  Is  In  headlong  retreat  or  ready  to 
hole  up  in  a  Portress  America.  But  I  do  sense 
a  new  willingness  to  withdraw  and  retrench 
and  I  can't  help  but  wonder  If  this  Is  leading 
Inexorably  to  a  new  Isolationism. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  war  should  be 
continued  any  longer  than  necessary  or  that 
America  needs  to  take  on  any  more  Vletnams. 
I  believe  deeply  that  we  cannot  afford  them, 
either  financially  or  morally.  We  have 
learned  some  Important  lessons  about  the 
American  purpose  and  the  American  will. 

But  I  am  saying  that  we  must  be  careful 
In  our  zeal  to  wash  the  blood  of  Vietnam 
from  our  national  conscience  that  we  not 
forget  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  not  forget 
what  the  old  scars  were  all  about. 

We  have  seen  a  great  many  concerned 
Americans  In  Washington  this  Spring,  most 
of  them  peacefully  exercising  their  right  of 
petition.  The  best  elements  have  told  their 
story  eloquently.  The  worst  elements  are 
there  now  to  break  the  law  and  do  violence. 
The  activities  of  the  professional  agitators 
are  disruptive  and  counter-productive  to  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Watching  the  youthful  marchers  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, I  wondered  where  they  wUl  direct 
their  energies  when  the  Vietnam  war  ends 
next  year,  as  I  am  sure  it  will. 

There  are  domestic  problems  galore  that 
cry  out  for  solution — the  problems  of  an 
adequate  education  for  everyone,  better  hos- 
pitalization and  health  care  within  every- 
one's abUlty  to  pay,  better  housing,  cleaner 
air  and  water.  All  of  these  problems  require 
the  imagination,  the  energies  and  the  sac- 
rifices of  all  of  us. 

And  for  you  men  of  the  graduating  class, 
the  challenge  lies  In  the  sea  around  us. 
What  greater  challenge,  really,  than  the 
ocean — covering  70  p)er  cent  of  this  planet. 
We  are  only  beginning  to  explore  Its  poten- 
tials. There  are  Jobs  to  be  done  that  havent 
even  been  calculated  in  terms  of  human  bet- 
teraient  and  personal  satisfaction  and 
reward. 

Technologically,  we  are  at  the  threshold 
of  making  It  possible  for  man  to  live  and 
work  productively  beneath  the  sea  In  under- 
water habitats.  How  Ironic,  as  well  as  tragic, 
it  will  be  If  man  learns  to  live  In  the  sea 
at  the  same  time  that  he°  makes  the  sea  un- 
llvable  for  marine  life! 

You  have  been  trained  to  master  the 
ocean — and  It  is  within  your  grasp  to  keep  It 
as  clean  as  your  bath-tub.  Oceana  are  the 
ultimate  depository  for  nearly  all  the  wastes 
of  civilization — and  we  continue  to  treat 
them  as  If  they  were  limitless  cesspools. 

Congress,  happily,  Is  at  work  on  bills  to 
prohibit  indiscriminate  ocean  diimplng.  This 
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la  something  you  can  get  behind.  This  is 
worth  a  small  demonstration.  It  Is  even 
worthy  of  a  world  revolution. 

Perhaps  this  morning  I  have  painted  a 
picture  of  a  country  in  crisis.  It  Is  divided 
certainly  by  war.  We  have  too  much  crime, 
too  much  Inflation,  too  much  pollution, 
too  much  disaffection.  We  have  also  I 
fear,  a  malaise  of  the  national  spirit.  There 
are  too  many  young  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  up  on  America,  who  want  to 
drop  out  of  a  system  of  government  that 
they  feel  has  failed  them.  They  have  a  ser- 
ious problem  communicating  with  their 
families,  friends  and  public  officials.  They 
have  lost  faith  in  each  other — and  in  their 
government. 

One  of  Washington's  prominent  attCHmeys, 
Edward  Bennett  Williams,  says  we  have  lost 
the  spirit  that  changed  a  people  Into  a  citi- 
zenry and  a  territory  Into  a  nation.  That 
may  be  true  of  a  great  many  young  Amer- 
icans. I  don't  believe  that  men  who  have 
prepared  themselves,  as  you  have,  for  a  proud 
vocation  that  demands  the  best  In  men  are 
going  to  turn  off  on  America — or  flnd  Amer- 
ica lacking  In  exciting  opportunity. 

I  believe,  with  Edward  Bennett  WllUams, 
that  what  Americans  sorely  need  at  the  mo- 
ment is  a  sense  of  vocation,  a  desire  to  do 
something  and  to  do  it  with  excellence. 

The  commitment  to  excellence  has  indeed 
faded  from  the  scene.  The  proud  craftsman 
has  departed.  The  man  who  oares  has  been 
replaced  by  the  man  who  Is  careless.  Even 
the  good  repairman  seems  willing  to  toss 
away  the  old  product  and  settle  for  a  new 
one  of  Inferior  quality. 

I  dont  believe  we  have  stopped  trying  to 
achieve  the  beet  that  Is  within  us.  I  don't 
believe  we  have  lost  faith  in  each  other  or 
our  government.  But  I  do  believe  we  may 
be  In  trouble  if  we  stop  trying  to  do  the  best 
that  we  can  at  whatever  our  Job  may  be — 
politician,  doctor,  barber,  paperhanger,  deck- 
hand, skipper,  engineer— yes,  garbage  col- 
lector. 

Those  of  you  who  are  graduating  today 
will  flnd  that  the  happiest,  most  exciting, 
most  admirable  people  you  will  know  In  your 
chosen  careers  are  tiiose  who  dedicate  them- 
selves with  their  own  talents  to  give  It  all 
they've  got.  Something  tells  me  you  will  be 
driven  by  this  spirit — and  something  tells 
me  that  America  will  regain  It,  If,  Indeed, 
It  is  lost. 

I  leave  you  with  this  thought  from  John 
Gardner,  who  heads  a  new  organization 
known  as  Common  Cause — a  sort  of  citizens 
lobby  which  is  trying  to  help  Americans  be- 
come more  Involved  in  the  political  process: 
"An  excellent  plumber,"  Gardner  says,  "U 
Infinitoly  more  admirable  than  an  Incompe- 
tont  philosopher.  The  society  which  scorns 
excellence  in  plumbing  because  plumbing  is 
a  humble  activity  and  tolerates  shoddlness 
In  philosophy  because  it  Is  an  exalted  activ- 
ity will  have  neither  good  plumbing  nor 
good  philosophy.  Neither  Its  pipes  nor  Its 
theories  wiU  hold  water."  Thank  you. 


THE  LAWYER^NEW  CXDNSUMERISM 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  May  S,  1971 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps no  Member  of  Congress  has  done 
more  to  laimch,  nurture,  and  advance  the 
consumer  movement  than  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

The  special  Law  Day  USA  issue  of  the 
New  York  Law  Journal  featured  a  front 
page  article  by  Mr.  Rosknthai.  about  the 
lawyer  and  consumerism,  which  I  wlan 
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to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  House. 

He  writes  as  a  lawyer  of  the  role  of 
members  of  the^egal  profession  as  social 
architects,  of  the  revitalization  of  the 
profession  by  young  lawyers  and  of 
changes  he  sees  as  vital  tf  Justice  and 
the  public  interest  are  to  be  served. 

At  this  point  I  insert  his  article  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  Apr.  30, 

1971] 

The  Lawtke — Nkw  Consumerism 

(By  Representative  Benjamin  S.  Bosknthal) 

In  the  fall  of  1070,  fifteen  law  students  as- 
sociated with  Ralph  Nader  picketed  one  of 
the  nation's  most  prestigious  law  Arms.  WU- 
mer,  Cutler  and  Pickering.  In  Washington, 
D.C.  While  the  students'  signs  protested  that 
firm's  handling  of  a  Loe  Angeles  auto  pol- 
lution case  on  behalf  of  the  AutomobUe 
Manufacturers  Association,  their  actions  sug- 
gested the  words  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Louis  Brandels,  sixty-five  years  earlier: 

"The  leading  lawyers  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .  have,  to  a  large  extont.  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  adjuncts  of  great  corpora- 
tions and  have  neglected  their  obligation  to 
use  their  powers  for  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

Former  Chief  Justice  Harlan  Flske  Stone 
sounded  a  similar  theme  when  he  said:  "Be- 
fore the  Bar  can  function  at  all  as  a  guard- 
ian of  the  public  Interests  committed  to  Its 
care,  there  must  be  appraisal  and  compre- 
hension of  the  new  conditions,  and  the 
changed  relationship  of  the  lawyer  to  his 
clients,  to  his  professional  brethren  and  to 
the  public.  That  appraisal  must  pass  large- 
ly beyond  the  petty  detaUs  of  form  and  man- 
ners ...  to  more  fundamental  coneldera--V 
tlons  of  the  way  In  which  our  professional 
activities  affect  the  welfare  at  society  as  a 
whole." 

That  quotation,  which  Is  printed  In  the 
preface  to  the  American  Bar  Association's 
"Code  of  Professional  ResponslbUlty  and  Can- 
nons of  Judicial  Ethics,"  Is  especially  rele- 
vant at  a  time  when  our  Institutions  and  po- 
litical processes  are  iinder  persistent  attack. 

My  purpose  Is  to  examine  with  you  the 
"State  of  the  Legal  Profession"  and  the  role 
of  lawyer  as  social  architect,  particularly  as 
that  role  affects  the  right  of  consumers  to 
Justice  In  the  marketplace.  Quite  frankly, 
there  is  an  urgency  to  my  messsige.  For  the 
reality  of  life  as  I  have  seen  It,  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  United  States  congressman.  Is 
that  the  political  and  corporate  institutions 
In  our  nation — and  the  public  policy  they 
create — have  exhausted  the  patience  of  great 
masses  of  Americans. 

The  signs  are  all  around  us — In  the  an- 
guish of  low-Income  Americans  and  In  the 
callous  gamesmanship  which  too  often  char- 
acterizes our  free  enterprise  marketplace. 

But  I  see  hopeful  signs,  too,  that  the 
malady  Is  creating  Ite  own  antibodies.  I  speak 
chiefly  of  young  lawyers  and  law  students — 
The  promising  new  generation  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

Last  fall,  forty  students  from  Harvard  Law 
School  picketed  recruiters  from  the  Wall 
Street  firm  of  Cravath,  Swalne  and  Moore, 
on  the  ground  that  the  firm  defends  the 
apartheid  practices  of  Ite  South  African 
clients. 

FEWER    ENTER    FIRMS 

The  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
has  reported  that  twenty-six  of  Its  graduates 
entered  Wall  Street  law  firms  In  1969  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  seventy-five 
In  preceding  years.  Harvard  Law  School  re- 
ported that  the  percentage  of  its  graduates 
entering  private  law  practice  declined  from 
64  per  cent  In  1964  to  41  per  cent  In  1968, 
with  a  more  significant  decline  expected. 
Moreover,  one  out  of  every  sixteen  law  school 
graduates   in    1969    applied   for   the    VISTA 
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Lawyers  Program  and  hundreds  of  law  stu- 
dents and  recent  law  graduates  have  applied 
to  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law. 

I  understand  what  these  young  lawyers 
are  saying.  They  see  that  our  Institutions  are 
falling  because  the  legal  profession  has  not 
taken  seriously  Its  responsibility  to  serve  all 
segments  of  society.  They  are  failing  because 
the  public  and  private  persons  who  make  the 
decisions  that  create  public  policy  must  deal 
in  competing  ideas  evenhandedly.  Our  pro- 
fession, however,  has  traditionally  served  the 
"haves"  and  Ignored  the  "have-note." 

Public  policy  Is  determined  like  decisions 
are  made  in  a  court  of  law:  In  an  adversary 
setting — and  one  set  of  adversaries  Is  not 
getting  a  fair  share.  Let's  look  at  whose  inter- 
ests are  represented  before  the  three  branches 
of  government  and  in  the  private  sector. 

What  we  see,  of  course,  is  that  with  cer- 
tain rare  exceptions,  narrow  special  interests 
are  well  represented — and  the  public  Inter- 
est Is  not. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  why,  we  need 
only  look  to  the  typical  lawyer's  conception  of 
his  role  in  society.  That  conception  begins 
vrlth  the  proposition  that  the  Interests  of 
a  private-client  are  paramount  and  only  In- 
cidentally related  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic-at-large. 

Given  the  narrow  orientation,  "Justice"  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  success  on  behalf 
of  a  client's  cause,  even  though  that  cause 
leads  to  the  perpetuation  of  bad  law  or  bad 
public  policy. 

It  Is  disturbing  that  lawyers  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  relationship  between  these 
single-minded  services  to  their  private  cliente 
and  the  breakdown  of  our  court  system,  of 
the  marketplace,  and  of  our  governmental 
institutions. 

NADER    STATEMENT 

What  we  have,  according  to  Ralph  Nader, 
Is  "lawyers  who  labor  for  polluters  not  antl- 
IJoUuters;  for  sellers,  not  consumers;  for  cor- 
porations, not  citizens;  for  labor  leaders, 
not  rank  and  file;  for.  not  against,  rate  In- 
creases or  weak  standards  before  government 
agencies;  for  highway  builders,  not  displaced 
residents;  for  agrlcultviral  subsidies  to  the 
rich  but  ^ot  food  stamps  for  the  poor;  for 
preferentlA  business  access  to  government 
and  against  equal  citizen  access  to  the  same 
government." 

To  this  sad  bill  of  particulars  we  could 
quickly  add:  For  landlords'  and  not  ten- 
ants' rights;  for  "holders-ln-due-oouiBe" 
and  not  those  who  cannot  get  performance 
on  their  contracte;  for  tax  loopholes  for  busi- 
ness and  not  tax  uses  for  the  public;  for 
"sewer  service."  not  due  process  of  law. 

The  Important  question  for  us  today,  then. 
Is  what  changes  you  and  I  can  make  in  the 
mles  of  the  game  and  how  we  can  achieve 
them. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  two  basic 
changes  are  needed : 

First,  lawyers  themselves  must  recog^nize 
that  their  activities  have  a  rippling  social  ef- 
fect which  extend  far  beyond  an  individual 
client's  cause; 

Second,  the  Institutions  which  make  pub- 
lic policy  must  be  restructured  to  encour- 
age and  teke  account  of  public-interest  con- 
siderations. 

I  think  we  are  very  close  to  achieving  the 
first  change. 

PTTBLIC   INTEREST   FIRMS 

One  striking  example  of  this  heightened 
social  consciousness  Is  the  growth  of  public 
Interest  law  firms.  There  Is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  public  Interest  lawyers  are  be- 
ginning to  neutralize  the  monopoly  of  pri- 
vate Interest  firms  in  Washington.  DC.  By 
my  latest  count,  there  are  fourteen  public 
Interest  law  firms  or  standing  law  groups 
now  active  in  the  nation's  capital. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  major  corporate 
law  firms  across  the  country  have  now  au- 
thorized pro  bono  ventures. 
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We  can  only  hope  that  this  trend  toward 
public  Interest  representation  will  be  con- 
tinued and  even  accelerated  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  second  major  change  mentioned  ear- 
lier— the  need  to  restructure  our  Institutions 
to  accommodate  public  Interest  views — Is 
hardly  underway. 

In  the  private  sector,  a  few  corporations 
have  become  more  tolerant  of  consumer  leg- 
islation which  has  been  proposed  In  Con- 
gress but  opposition  is  still  the  normal  re- 
sponse of  most.  My  own  bUl  to  estebllsh  an 
Independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency  at 
the  federal  level  was  violently  attacked  by 
the  chief  business  groups,  as  were  bills  to 
provide  for  consumer  civil  class  actions  In 
federal  courte  In  cases  of  fraudulent  or  de- 
ceptive practices. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  single  most 
divisive  Influence  In  corporate  and  constuner 
relations  Is  the  Washington-based  trade  as- 
sociation. It  has  been  my  experience  during 
the  past  four  years  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  that  trade 
associations,  particularly  those  Identified  as 
part  of  the  "Food  Lobby,"  are  highly  an- 
tagonistic to  consumer  reforms  because  they 
service  their  most  conservative  and  reaction- 
ary members. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  for  example,  rep>orted  to  ite  thousands 
of  members  throughout  the  country  that  en- 
actment oT  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
bin  would  "destroy  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem." I  think  that  the  democratizing  of 
Washington's  many  trade  associations  and 
business  groups  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
normalizing  relationships  between  consiuner 
interests  and  producers  intereste. 

AMEND    TAX   LAWS 

But  Congress  must  also  participate  in  en- 
acting reforms.  The  first  priority,  as  I  see  It, 
Is  to  amend  the  tax  laws  which  now  prevent 
most  public  interest  groups  from  substantial 
lobbying  sujtivitles.  The  right  to  lobby  Con- 
gress, which  is  groiuided  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantees  of  free  speech  and  right  to 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  should 
be  extended  to  representatives  of  all  polnte  of 
view  In  our  society.  Including  those  who 
represent  the  public  Interest. 

Representatives  of  private  enterprise  In 
Washington  are  now  permitted  to  lobby  the 
Congress  and  deduct  the  cost  of  that  lobby- 
ing on  federal  tax  returns.  The  Inequity  is 
obvious.  The  special  Interest  representatives 
of  the  oil,  steel  and  automobile  Industries,  for 
example,  are  permitted  to  influence  legisla- 
tion where  It  counts — not  at  public  hearings, 
but  in  the  back  rooms  of  committees  and  In 
member's  offices — with  the  public  footing  the 
bill.  But  those  who  lobby  for  the  public  are 
prohibited  from  this  type  of  activity  If  they 
wish  to  malnteln  their  tax  exempt  status. 

Congress  somehow  must  also  regulate — 
perhaps  by  public  disclosure — the  frequent 
ex  parte  communications  between  grov^M  In- 
terested In  Influencing  legislation  and  the 
members  of  Congress  who  pass  on  that  legis- 
lation. While  the  substance  of  ex  parte  com- 
mtmlcatlons  should  be  held  oonfldentlal, 
there  is  no  reason  to  prevent  disclosure  of  the 
fact  that  a  contract  or  a  communication  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation  has 
been  made. 

In  addition.  In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
consumers'  voice  Is  heard  before  federal 
agencies  which  make  countless  decisions  af- 
fecting the  public's  health,  safety,  and  eco- 
nomic well-being,  I  have  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  Its 
respKmslblUty  would  be  to  serve  as  a  sophisti- 
cated advocate  for  the  consumer  In  Wash- 
ington— something  consumers  do  not  have 
now. 

I  would  also  urge  the  enactment  of  federal 
class  action  legislation  to  permit  persons 
similarly  Involved  In  deception  and  fraud 
to  combine  their  resources  for  a  single  suit. 
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ABA  Rc/bRMS 

'   ^Finally    let  me  address  myself  to  refoims 
needed  within  the  American  Bar  Assoclat  Ion 

Itself. 

Last  April.  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  AssocUOon  regarding  a  rej  ort 
to  Congress  critical  of  a  major  consumer  1)111, 
and  submitted  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Consumer  Legislation  of  the  ABA'S  Section 
on  Antltriist  Law.  This  critical  report  was 
drafted  by  a  committee  composed  of  memi  lers 
who  did  not  represent  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumers. Moreover,  the  report  wafi  not  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  members  of  the 
section,  the  board  of  governors,  the  hous!  of 
delegates,  or  other  sections  of  the  Assocla:  Ion 
which  might  have  had  an  Interest  In  the 
legislation.  While  I  understood  that  the  re- 
port did  not  formally  represent  a  position  of 
the  full  association,  that  Impression  iwas 
created. 

I  have  since  learned  that  members  of  1  nax, 
Special  Consximer  Committee  and  imltJi  of 
other  American  Bar  Association  Sections  fre- 
quently represent  special  Interest  clients  «rho 
have  a  substantial  economic  stake  in  the 
reports  and  recommendations  of  those  pec- 
tlons.  Let  me  note  the  1970  afflllaUoni  of 
the  members  of  the  ABA's  Division  of  Px)d, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Law  of  the  Section  on 
Corporation,  Banking  and  Business  Law. 

At  that  time,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
division  was  general  counsel  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  manufacturer  of  Hellnaan's 
Mayonnaise.  Mazola  Com  Oil  and  other  food 
products:  the  secretary  and  vice-presl<lent 
and  general  counsel  for  a  major  drug  manu- 
facturer; the  chairman  of  the  Standing  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Food  Additives  was  employed  py  a 
manufacturer  of  food  additives  and  pharma- 
ceuticals; the  chairman  of  the  Pood  ;Law 
Committee  was  employed  by  Coca  Cola;|  the 
chairman  of  the  Drug  Law  Committee  |  was 
employed  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Man\4fac- 
txirers  Association;  the  chairman  of  the  <3om- 
mlttee  on  Beverage  Law  was  in  the  legal  de- 
partment of  Coca  Cola. 

A  few  additional  examples  are  In  ordiir: 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Regulations  Affecting  Advertising  on  the 
Antitrust  Law  Section  was  a  partner  In  a 
law  firm  whose  clients  Included  the  Aaspcla- 
tlon  of  National  Advertisers,  the  Advertis- 
ing Research  Poundatlon  and  the  Direct  Mall 
Advertising  Association. 

The    chairman    of    the    subcommJttes    on 
Public  Utility   and  Holding  Companies  was 
executive    vice-president    of     the    American 
'^  Electric  Power  Service  CoriK>ration. 

The  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Law  liJom- 
mittee  of  the  Section  on  Insurance,  I  egll- 
gence  and  Compensation  was  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  whose  clients  Included  '"rans 
World  Airlines. 

The  chairman  of  the  Environmental  ( Jual- 
Ity  Committee  of  the  same  section  was  I  a  the 
legal  department  of  Continental  Oil 
Company. 

The  chairman  of  the  Communlci  tioos 
Committee  for  that  Section  was  vlce-:>resl- 
dent  and  general  counsel  for  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company. 

iMPSOPHnrrr  sebn 
It  Is  my  Judgment  that  where  lasers 
serving  on  sections  of  the  American  B^r  As- 
sociation represent,  for  profit,  specla(l  In- 
terest groups  which  might  have  a  sta^e  in 
decision  and  recommendations  madfc  by 
thoee  sections,  an  "appearance  of  impropri- 
ety" is  inescapable.  This  is  especiaUy  grue  U 
the  fact  and  nature  of  a  possible  con^ct  of 
Intereet  are  undiscloeed. 

Moreover,  In  appointing  members  to^  serve 
on  committees,  the  ABA  should  tale  far 
greater  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  pub- 
lic interest  lawyers  and  legal  experts  from 
the  academic  commimlty.  Of  the  410  lawyers 
who  were  members  of  consvmier-relate4  ABA 
committees  in  1970,  only  five  derived!  their 
principal  income  from  the  academic  coinmu 
nlty.  and  none  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
were  members  of  public  interest  law  firms. 
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Certainly,  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to 
utilize  the  considerable  talents  of  academi- 
cians and  public  interest  lawyers  whose  aca- 
demic Interests  are  unlikely  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  public  interest  responsibilities  of 
the  Bar  association. 

We  can  be  assured  that  the  public  Interest 
la  being  served  only  when  public  policy  re- 
flects a  balance  between  the  wants  of  the 
few  and  the  needs  of  the  many.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  individuals  control  institu- 
tions and  Individuals  make  public  policy.  It 
is  individuals,  therefore — and.  in  this  society 
of  laws  that  we  have  created,  lawyers  espe- 
cially— who  must  ultimately  take  a  private 
oath  to  maintain  that  vital  balance  between 
private  gain  and  public  good. 
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A  RESOLUTION  BY  THE  RHODE  IS- 
LAND GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  IN  GLOCES- 
TER,  R.I. 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  recently 
passed  a  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  Glocester,  R.I. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
me,  and  I  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly.  Since 
1966  I  have  introduced  legislation  for  a 
national  cemetery  in  Glocester.  Last 
year  I  fought  for  this  proposal  in  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  hear- 
ings. 

At  present  there  still  remains  to  be 
decided  whether  authority  over  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Once 
that  jurisdictional  question  is  settled,  I 
hope  that  favorable  action  will  be  taken 
this  year  on  my  bill,  which  I  am  again 
introducing,  for  a  national  cemetery  at 
Glocester. 

The  need  for  it  seems  obvious  to  me. 
In  1948  the  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  gives  to  all  veterans  the  right  to  be 
buried  in  a  national  cemetery,  yet  Rhode 
Island  veterans  have  no  nationsd  burial 
place  within  a  reasonable  distance.  There 
are  98  national  cemeteries  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  a  single  one  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Rhode  L5land  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies are.  in  effect,  denied  a  privilege  and 
an  honor  which  is  their  right. 

Many  of  the  national  cemeteries  are 
reaching  capacity,  and  Army  estimates 
show  the  need  for  expanding  their  num- 
ber in  the  immediate  future.  With  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  veterans  and 
no  national  cemetery,  the  New  Eng- 
land area  should  be  first  on  the  list. 

The  veterans  organizations  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  when  they  ask  for 
burial  facilities  near  to  where  they  live 
and  where  their  families  reside.  It  is  a 
reasonable  request.  It  should  be  granted. 
It  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  honor  their 
service. 

George  Washington  Park  in  the  town 
of  Glocester  is  Federal  property,  so  there 
would  be  no  land  acquisition  problems. 
A  cemetery  there,  in  a  setting  of  much 
natural   beauty,    could   serve   not   only 


Rhode  Island  but  much  of  southern  New 
England. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  on  April  16  fol- 
lows. I  am  also  sending  a  copy  to  Chair- 
man Teaoue  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  asking  for  favorable 
committee  action: 

H.  2439 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  in  Glocester,  R.I. 

Whereas,  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  states  In  the  country,  has 
no  national  burial  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  Adequate  and  proper  burial  fa- 
clUtles  for  Rhode  Island's  honored  veterans 
are  badly  needed  and  earnestly  desired;  and 

Whereas,  In  every  other  region  of  the  coun- 
try there  are  at  least  four  national  ceme- 
teries, but  In  New  England  there  are  none; 
and 

Whereas.  It  Is  grossly  unfair  that  the  New 
England  area  which  gave  birth  to  this  nation 
and  particularly  Rhode  Island,  the  first  of 
the  original  American  colonies  to  formally  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  remains 
without  a  national  cemetery;  and 

Whereas,  The  historically  rich  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  greatness  of  this  nation,  should  be  per- 
mitted a  national  cemetery  within  Its  boun- 
daries; now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
hereby  respectfully  requests  ceJigress  to  en- 
act such  appropriate  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  in  Glocester,  Rhode 
Island,  so  that  veterans  can  be  properly  laid 
to  rest  In  a  cemetery  befitting  their  service 
to  this  country;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  hope  that  they  will  give  this 
matter  their  personal  attention. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1971 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  business  is 
not  as  usual  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  Business  School  since  Mr. 
George  Kozmetsky  assimied  the  dean- 
ship  there  in  1966. 

As  a  New  York  Times  reporter  describes 
it  Dean  Kozmetsky  arrived  like  a  "wel- 
come tornado."  And  through  the  whiriing 
dust  of  the  past  5  years,  he  has  molded 
the  school  into  an  "intemaUonally  recog- 
nized training  ground  for  managers  of 
21st  century  industries." 

Combining  zeal  and  flexibility  with 
structure.  Dean  Kozmetsky  has  lured  to 
the  University  of  Texas  campus  top 
business  professors  from  all  over  the 
country  and  has  regularly  turned  out 
polished  and  talented  graduates  with  an 
ingrained  instinct  for  upgrading  and 
modernizing  businesses,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing them  just  plain  grow. 

New  York  Times  reporter  Marylln 
Bender  describes  how  this  school  ticks 
and  what  comprises  its  special  formula 
for  success.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Miss 
Bender's  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time: 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  1971] 
DEEP  IN  THE  Heart  or  Texas,  "Rial- World" 

M.B.A.'s — MnxioNAiK*      Dkan      Puixs      B 

School  to  Nation's  FoREraoNT 
(By  Marylln  Bender) 

Austin,  Tex. — In  a  conference  room  at 
the  Alumni  Center  of  the  University  of  Texas 
the  6ther  evening.  Jack  Wrather.  an  oil  heir 
turned  entertainment  conglomerateur  was 
distributing  wisdom  to  graduate  students. 

"You  learn  from  the  mistakes  you  make," 
said  Mr.  Wrather  who  deecrtbes  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  these  parts,  as  "a 
country  boy  from  East  Texas." 

"We  bought  a  company,  A.  C.  Gilbert,  that 
looked  like  a  bird's  nest  from  the  ground, 
but  when  It  went  down  we  took  a  $10-mll- 
llon  bath  on  It,"  he  said,  and  then  told  how 
he  had  managed  that  disaster. 

Simultaneously  In  a  nearby  room,  Mrs. 
Wrather  (the  former  movie  "brat,"  Bonlta 
Granville,  now  associate  director  of  the 
Wratlier  Corporaitdon's  television  property 
"Lassie")  was  educating  the  students'  wives. 

"My  husband  had  this  disaster  In  his  busi- 
ness last  year  and  almost  had  a  nervous 
breakdown,"  she  confided.  "But  I  built  him 
up  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  tell  blm  he  was 
a  genius." 

Student  exposure  to  the  "real  world"  In 
various  forms  such  as  the  Wrathers,  distin- 
guishes the  University  of  Texas  College  of 
Business  Administration  and  Its  Graduate 
School  of  Business  from  heretofore  more 
famous  schools.  But  then  how  many  busi- 
ness schools  have  a  dean  who  started  a 
blllion-dollar  electronics-based  company  of 
which  he  Is  still  director  and  second  largest 
shareholder? 

Calculating  how  rich  Dean  George  Koz- 
metsky is,  both  in  the  stock  of  Teledyne, 
Inc.,  and  sundry  pieces  of  Texas  action,  is 
a  prldeful  pastime  around  here.  (Estimates 
run  from  $10-mllllon  to  $40-mllllon.) 

Dr.  Kozmetsky  arrived  in  1966  like  a  wel- 
come tornado  to  try  to  mold  a  regional  ac- 
counting school  Into  an  Internationally  rec- 
ognized training  ground  for  managers  of 
21st  century  Industries. 

He  had  Just  the  Horatio  Alger  pedigree  for 
a  wide-open  growth  state  where  both  wheel- 
er-dealer and  educator  are  terms  of  rever- 
ence. The  son  of  a  Russian  Immigrant  factory 
foreman,  he  had  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Washington  and  earned  a 
dcctorate  at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  He 
taught  management  there  and  at  Carnegie- 
Mellon,  and  then  tested  his  theories  In  the 
new  technology  at  Hughes  Aircraft  and  Lit- 
ton Industries.  He  wrote  a  prophetic  book 
"Electronic  Computers  and  Management 
Control"  (McGraw-Hill  1956)  and  founded 
Teledyne  with  Henry  Singleton  and  $350,000. 

Now.  deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas,  he  Is 
creating  a  different  business  school  elitism, 
based  on  a  mix  of  dazzling  theory  and  prac- 
tice, technology  and  humanism. 

Under  a  deceptively  low-key  manner  (taste- 
fully coordinated  In  blues  and  greys  In  a 
land  of  peacock  colors  and  male  diamond 
Jewelry),  the  53-year-old  dean  spews  forth 
theory,  stimulates  and  exhausts  his  col- 
leagues and  presses  f  ^r  results. 

He  relentlessly  covers  pa|>er  pads  and  black- 
boards with  systematic  analyses  of  every  con- 
ceivable problem  from  executive  family  ten- 
sion to  portfolio  mana^ment  and  popula- 
tion and  employment  shifts. 

When  speaking,  he  seldom  uses  standard 
business  lexicon.  "When  wUl  blacks  cease 
being  black?  All  of  a  sudden  I  stopped  being 
a  Hunky."  covers  a  directive  to  find  a  man- 
power forecasting  technique. 

For  George  Kozmetsky,  banks  are  "finan- 
cial vultures,"  and  the  hippie  peddleis 
sprawled  along  the  sidewalk  facing  the  uni- 
versity are  "street  entrepreneurs." 

His  admirers  pay  him  equally  unorthodox 
ccmpliments. 

"That  George  Is  a  wheeler-dealer.  That's 
why  I'm  here,"  says  Professor  James  Bright 
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who  was  lured  from  the  Harvard  B«^bool 
to  be  professor  of  management  and  associate 
dean. 

"That  George  Is  an  Instinctive  Texan," 
says  Colonel  Seymour  Schwartz,  a  retired 
Air  Force  officer  who  serves  as  the  dean's  as- 
sistant and  secretary  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  Foundation,  which 
nourishes  the  dean's  .supply  of  magic  tricks. 

The  first  of  Dr.  Kozmetsky's  obvous  moves 
to  transform  the  school  was  recruiting  a 
steUar  faculty.  Salaries  at  this  university 
compete  with  other  state  institutions  but 
the  (25,000  maximum  falls  short  of  what 
top  scholars  can  earn  at  Harvard  or  M.I.T. 

So  Dr.  Kozmetsky  tapped  several  Texas 
fortunes  to  provide  named  professorships  at 
$100,000  mlnimums.  Abraham  Chames,  the 
mathematician,  came  from  Northwestern  to 
be  Jesse  Jones  Professor  of  Statistics  and  to 
seek  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  solving 
control  problems  through  the  Center  of 
Cybernetic  Studies  recently  funded  by  Wil- 
liam Farah,  an  El  Paso  work-clothes  manu- 
facturer. 

Eugene  Koneccl  of  NASA  became  Alice  G. 
K.  Kleberg  professor  of  management,  bio- 
medical engineering  and  aerospace  engineer- 
ing. He  Is  researching  health  care  and  food 
technology. 

Other  faculty  salaries  and  Increments,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  research  projects  vital 
to  scholarly  contentment  and  institutional 
prestige  (120  research  projects  and  50  text- 
books are  in  the  works) ,  are  financed  from 
the  C.  B.  A.  Foundation.  It  has  grown  from 
$76,000  to  $700,000  since  the  dean  applied 
his  fund-raising  technique. 

Many  contributions  to  the  fund  and  to  re- 
search projects  have  been  made  In  lieu  of 
consulting  fees  for  Dr.  Kozmetsky,  who  may 
"straighten  out  a  little  oil  company"  and 
tell  the  grateful  owners  to  send  a  check  or 
securities  to  the  fund. 

"Money  listens  to  money,  and  a  lot  of  the 
big  names  of  Texas  look  to  George  as  the  real 
disciple  of  modern  management,"  Col.  Sch- 
wartz said. 

"If  you  have  a  good  Id^a,  George  wUl 
release  any  kind  of  energy  to  get  It  backed,"' 
says  Professor  Bright,  who  was  able  to  pio- 
neer, programs  in  technological  and  environ- 
mental forecasting  here  quicker  than  he 
could  say  "Jack  rabbit"  at  Harvard. 

Of  course.  Dr.  Kozmetsky  bought  a  Con- 
trol Data  large-scale  3100  computer  for  the 
school,  financing  it  through  the  fund  and 
then  persuading  the  state  to  pay  for  It.  And, 
natiu^ly,  there  is  a  $6-mllllon  buUding  for 
the  graduate  school  of  business  scheduled  for 
1976. 

Dr.  Kozmetsky's  game  plan  Included  up- 
grading the  graduate  school  of  business  by 
numbers  and  standards.  There  are  currently 
537  students  working  toward  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  and  Master  in  Pro- 
fessional Accounting  degrees. 

They  had  to  score  500  on  the  Admission 
Test  for  Graduate  Study  and  have  a  3.0  grade 
point  average  (which  woxild  not  have  gained 
them  entry  to  Harvard  or  Stanford's  business 
schools) .  They  must  also  qualify  in  mathe- 
matics through  calculus  or  remedy  the  de- 
ficiency dxirlng  the  first  semester.  Expected- 
ly,  the  school  has  taken  a  strong  quantitative 
turn  under  Dr.  Kozmetsky. 

"Structured  flexibility"  Is  the  aim  of  the 
undergraduate  program  in  which  enrollment 
is  leveling  off  at  4.600.  The  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  degree  is  given  to 
secretaries  who  can  operate  computers,  as 
well  as  to  Texas  farmers  and  small  business- 
men. 

"This  school  runs  on  two  levels,"  said  as- 
sociate professor  of  accounting  Edward  Sum- 
mers, sizing  up  the  student  body,  which  Is 
largely  state-drawn  and  noticeably  more 
conservative  and  docile  than  In  other  major 
business  schools. 

"The  top  10  per  cent  Is  equal  to  anybody, 
a  challenge  to  teach.  They  gobble  up  knowl- 
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edge.  For  the  rest,  well  that's  a  problem  very 
lmp>ortant  to  our  society.  How  do  you  take 
average  people  and  turn  them  Into  compe- 
tent administrators?" 

The  doctoral  program  has  doubled  in  the 
last  five  years — 123  doctoral  candidates  are 
currently  enrolled.  Zest  for  entrepreneur- 
ship  sets  the  Texas  business  PhX>.'s  apart 
from  their  i>eer8  elsewhere. 

A  recent  Ph.D.  is  teaching  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  but  another  one  turned 
down  an  offer  from  M.I.T.  In  order  to  go  with 
Continental  Oil  In  operations  research.  A 
third  started  at  $25,000  as  a  bank  vice-presi- 
dent in  Houston. 

Since  business  schools  are  Judged  by 
alumni  standing  in  the  market  place.  Dr. 
Kozmetsky  has  waged  an  aggressive  place- 
ment campaign  that  capitalizes  on  the 
Southwest's  growth,  while  also  pushing  some 
of  the  ablest  M.B.A.'s  northward  out  of  the 
regional  nest. 

"The  Harvard  Business  School  may  be  a 
state  of  mind,  but  so  Is  Texas,"  says  Bruce 
Schnltzer,  a  1967  Texas  M.B.A.  who  Is  now 
an  assistant  treasun^r  in  financial  services  at 
Morgan  Guaranty.  >'We  have  an  esprit  de 
corps,  an  Impetus  to  solve  problems.  When 
your  whole  damn  state  has  gotten  rich,  why 
can't  you?" 

Back  In  Austin,  the  placement  office  has 
beeb  receiving  600  company  recruiters  a  year, 
experiencing  only  a  17  per  cent  drop  In  the 
recent  business  drought. 

Starting  salaries  for  holders  of  Texas 
M3.A.'s  have  been  averaging  $13,360  for 
thoee  with  non-technical  backgrounds  and 
$14,676  for  those  with  technical  backgrounds. 

Meanwhile  the  dean  Is  running  in  all  pos- 
sible directions. 

He  and  his  wife,  Ronya,  teach  a  ooune  In 
executive  families.  His  door  is  open  to  stu- 
dents most  afternoons,  and  she  runs  the 
Wives  Club  like  a  mother  hen,  coaching  "my 
girls"  in  executive  wlfellness  along  pre- 
Women's  Lib  lines. 

Women  and  other  minority  students  are  In 
consplcuoxisly  short  supply.  There  are  34 
women  candidates  for  the  M.B.A.  Less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  students  are  black. 


JUDGE  FULD  ORDERS  SPEEDY 
TRIALS  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment^  across  the  coimtry. 
and  even  in  the  Congress,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  the  deplor- 
able way  in  which  our  criminal  Justice 
system  operates.  Overcrowded  jails, 
which  are  imderstafifed  and  under- 
financed, are  unable  to  do  more  than 
make  gestures  at  meaningful  rehabilita- 
tion of  convicted  criminals. 

Why  are  the  jails  overcrowded?  Not 
because  of  an  increase  in  crime  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  convicted 
of  committing  crimes.  The  fact  is  that 
well  over  50  percent  of  the  people  in  jail 
around  the  United  States  have  not  been 
convicted  of  doing  anything.  They  are 
there  awaiting  trial  for  accusations 
which  may  or  may  not  be  proved  true. 
They  are  there  because  they  are  too  poor 
to  make  bail  so  they  can  go  free  and  con- 
tinue to  work,  to  support  their  fami- 
lies, and  work  with  a  lawyer  to  prepare 
their  defense.  It  is  not  imusual  for  some 
people  to  sit  in  jail  as  much  as  a  year, 
awaiting  trial.  In  fact,  fewer  than  10 
percent  ever  go  to  trial.  Over  90  percent 
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of  all  persons  in  jail  awaiting  trial  event 
ually  plead  giiilty  rather  than  go  to  trial. 
In  some  instances,  innocent  people  ple^d 
gmlty  so  they  can  get  out  of  jail  soonffl- 
Criminal  court  delays  are  therefore  ad( 
ing  to  crime  in  two  indirect  but  impor ; 
ant  ways.  First,  by  overcrowding  oUr 
jails,  and  second  by  adding  to  the  dis- 
respect for  the  law  which  lies  at  tlje 
heart  of  so  much  crime.  i 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  tri$l 
delays,  and  to  insure  the  constitution^ 
right  to  a  speedy  public  trial.  I  hafe 
-sfetroduced  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire that  people  charged  with  a  crir^e 
be  tried  within  60-120  days.  H.R.  71^7 
would  impose  penalties  on  both  the  pros- 
ecution and  the  defense  for  imexcus^d 
delays — dismissal  of  the  case  in  the  for- 
mer instance,  and  contempt  citations  \n 
the  latter.  Similar  legislation  has  be^n 
Introduced  on  the  Senate  side  by  Sena- 
tor Ervin.  \ 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  chief 
judge  of  New  York's  State  court  system, 
Judge  Stanley  H.  F^ild,  recently  an- 
nounced that  beginning  1  ye&r  fn^n 
now,  criminal  charges  against  all  but 
homicide  defendants  would  be  dismissed 
if  the  prosecution  delayed  trial  of  tjie 
case  for  more  than  180  days.  In  addition, 
Judge  Fuld  announced  that  defendants 
will  be  released  from  jail  either  on  Af- 
fordable bail  or  on  parole,  if  they  hajve 
not  been  brought  to  trial  within  2|-3 
months  after  arrest.  1 

Judge  Puld's  order  makes  even  mdre 
clear  the  need  for  legislation  such  jas 
that  proposed  by  Senator  Ervin  atd 
myself.  The  simple  fact  is  that  an  an- 
nouncement alone  will  not  produce  ne- 
sults.  In  the  case  of  New  York  couris, 
the  State  legislature  will  have  to  provUde 
additional  resources — courtrooms,  pnie- 
ecutois.  judges,  and  the  like.  The  pr^- 
ent  criminal  justice  systems  are  not  cap- 
able of  meeting  stringent  time  require- 
ments such  as  those  set  down  by  Jucfee 
Fiild.  Compliance  will  not  be  possible 
without  substantial  reforms  in  suimiai- 
strative  practices,  along  with  increaaed 
resources  in  the  way  of  manpower  and 
facilities.  H.R.  7107  places  the  respctfi- 
sibility  squarely  where  It  belongs— jon 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  pifo- 
vides  that  a  Federal  judical  district  need 
not  comply  with  the  stringent  time  fe- 
quirements  if  it  can  show  that  additional 
resources  and  personnel  are  needed.  T^e 
Attorney  General  would  then  be  requited 
to  submit  to  Congress  the  necessary 
legislation  providing  such  assistance.  ' 

Ultimately,  it  must  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  people,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  to  provide  a 
criminal  justice  system  which  worksi 

The  New  York  Times  article  repo^i;- 
ing  Judge  F^^ld'8  order  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  1,  19|ril 

State  Pttts  B-Month  Lntrr  on  Cumik^l 

TUAI.   DCLATS 

(By  Leslie  Oclsner) 

The  chief  judge  of  New  York  announpetl 
yesterday  that  beginning  a  year  from  tomor- 
row the  state  courts.  In  all  but  homlolde 
cases,  would  dlHmlHS  criminal  charges  agaUist 
any  defendant  who  through  no  fault  of  ibla 
own  had  not  been  brought  to  trial  wlt)iln 
six  months  of  his  arrest. 

In  addition,  again  In  all  but  homlolde 
cases,  defendants  In  jail  pending  tilal  will  be 
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released  to  await  trial,  on  either  affordable 
ball  or  parole.  If  their  trials  have  not  begun 
within  three  months  of  arrest. 

"We  are  convinced,"  said  Chief  Judge 
Stanley  H.  Fuld.  "that  these  rules  are  needed 
if  the  trial  and  disposition  of  criminal  cases 
are  to  be  facilitated  and  expedited,  If  our 
criminal  case  backlog,  especially  in  the  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  the  state,  is  to  be  reduced 
and,  even  more  important,  If  the  rights  to 
which  both  the  accused  and  the  state  are 
entitled  are  to  be  made  more  meaningful." 
PBOvmxs  Toa  kxceptions 

The  ruling,  which  allows  some  exceptions 
for  "good  cause,"  makes  New  York  State  one 
of  the  few  Jurisdictions  in  the  country  to 
attach  a  specific  time  period  to  the  defend- 
ant's right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

Only  Csdlfomla,  Illinois  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  such  rules;  the  Federal 
courts  In  the  Second  Circuit  (New  York, 
Vermont,  (Connecticut)  will  adopt  the  prac- 
tice In  June. 

The  move  comes  at  a  time  when  criminal 
Justice  systems  in  the  state — and  particu- 
larly in  New  York  City— are  beleaguered  by 
trial  delays  that  often  range  to  18  months, 
by  insufficient  court  facilities,  by  overcrowded 
Jails. 

It  also  comes,  as  Judge  Fuld  noted,  In  the 
wake  of  the  riots  last  August  and  October  in 
the  city's  Jails — outbreaks  that  were  marked 
In  large  part  by  the  rioters'  demands  for 
quicker  Justice. 

But  whether  the  new  rule  can  alleviate  the 
problems  Is,  as  Judge  Fuld  pointed  out,  un- 
certain. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  Judicial  Conference,  which  enacted 
the  rule.  Judge  Fuld  said  that  it  "cannot 
achieve  the  desired  purpose  unlees  the  fiscal 
authorities  see  to  It  that  the  district  attor- 
neys, legal  aid  and  the  other  agencies  per- 
forming auxiliary  services  receive  the  neces- 
sary financial  assistance"  to  run  their  op- 
erations properly. 

It  was  a  sentiment  repeated  over  and  over 
yesterday,  as  groups  and  officials  who  make 
up  the  justice  system  offered  their  responses. 

"We  are  delighted  with  the  new  rule  as 
a  very  positive  and  significant  step  forward," 
B&ld  Leon  Silverman,  the  new  president  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Society.  But  he  said  the  society, 
which  handles  the  case  of  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  defendants  In  the  city,  "will  certainly 
need  significantly  more  lawyers  to  Implement 
this." 

"LAUDABLE,"    HOGAN    SATS 

"How  are  we  going  to  achieve  this  laudable 
purpose?"  asked  Prank  S.  Hogan,  the  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney.  Only  with  more 
personnel  and  more  facilities,  he  said,  an- 
swering the  question.  And  he  added  "Where's 
the  money  coming  from?" 

City  Hall,  which  expects  to  be  Inundated 
with  requests  for  more  funds  for  each  of  the 
groups  in  the  court  system,  from  Legal  Aid  to 
probation  officers  and  prison  guards,  declined 
to  comment  on  the  new  rule.  But  as  Mr.  Ho- 
gan pointed  out.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  lately 
been  broadcasting  the  city's  financial  plight. 

William  vanden  Heuvel.  chairman  of  the 
city's  Board  of  Correction,  praised  the  new 
procedure  as  "the  greatest  single  advance  in 
the  prison  system  in  years"  and  added,  "As  a 
lawyer,  I'm  proud  today." 

But  Burton  B.  Roberts,  district  attorney 
of  the  Bronx  said  the  rule  "takes  a  crisis 
situation  In  our  courts  and  makes  It  chaotic." 

THX    PLEA    ISSUE 

For  Mr.  Roberts,  like  every  other  district 
attorney  In  the  state,  had  opposed  the  rule 
from  the  moment  It  was  first  suggested,  last 
fall.  Their  reason;  as  Mr.  Roberts  put  it, 
was  that  It  would  "turn  off  the  faucet  with 
regard  to  pleas." 

About  90  per  cent  of  all  cases  are  disposed 
of  by  guilty  pleas,  he  said — often  to  lesser 
offenses   than  the  ones  originally   charged; 
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now,  he  warned,  defendants  might  decide  to 
wait  out  the  six  months  on  the  chance  the 
case  would  be  dismissed  for  failure  to  prose- 
cute. 

None  of  the  officials  could  even  estimate  the 
nvmiber  of  people  potentially  affected  by  the 
ruling.  Mr.  Hogan  could  only  point  to  his 
present  backlog  of  3,245  cases.  This,  he  said, 
would  take  his  office  six  months  to  handle, 
even  if  It  did  nothing  else. 

As  for  the  New  York  City  Correction  De- 
partment, it  had  a  figure  for  at  least  the 
number  affected  by  the  three-month  ruling: 
on  March  31,  a  spokesman  said.  1,865  of  about 
6,800  prisoners  awaiting  trial  had  been  wait- 
ing more  than  three  months. 


RESTORATION   OP   DIVERTED   AIR- 
WAY SAFETY  FUNDS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  more  than  2  years  ago,  our 
daily  newspapers  ran  regular  editorials 
bemoaning  our  crowded  skies  and  con- 
gested airports.  They,  no  less  than  the  air 
traveling  public,  were  concerned  that 
the  taJceoff  and  landing  delays  at  the  New 
York  airports — as  well  as  those  in  other 
major  metropolitan  areas — were  reduc- 
ing the  time-saving  value  of  aviation  and 
were  reducing  necessary  safety  margins. 

Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
particularly  the  aviation  industry  itself, 
were  urged  to  come  up  with  short  and 
long-term  solutions.  The  FAA  ruled  that, 
temporarily,  the  number  of  operations 
into  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port would  have  to  be  limited  in  the  in- 
terests of  air  safety. 

Let  me  mention  that  the  committees  of 
Congress  were  fully  apprized,  and  deeply 
concerned,  with  the  inadequacy  of  many 
of  our  airports.  This  was  not  a  projected 
threat  of  inadequacy  for  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  was  instead  the  existence  of  glar- 
ingly inadequate  facilities  in  most  of  the 
airports  for  the  Nation.  Dangerous  over- 
crowding, long  delays,  missed  connec- 
tions, missed  appointments  were  the  end 
product.  They  were  not  threats,  they 
were  daily  occurrences,  cxjcurrences  rea- 
sonable men  could  not  condone. 

And  so,  the  Congress  enacted  major 
legislation  last  year  which  was  to  provide 
a  major  catch-up  effort  for  airway  and 
airport  capital  development  in  the  1970s. 
Equally  important,  those  who  use  the 
aviation  system — airline  passengers, 
shippers,  airlines,  and  general  aviation — 
were  to  pay  for  the  new  capacity  through 
new  and  increased  excise  taxes.  Finally, 
a  new  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
was  created  to  protect  the  user  taxes 
from  being  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970— Public  Law  91-258— pro- 
vided that  not  less  than  $280  million  of 
these  tax  revenues  were  to  be  used  an- 
nually for  airport  safety  improvements 
and  no  less  than  $250  million  expended 
for  airways  modernization  annually. 
This  means  safer  runways  and  more 
radars,  towers,  and  the  like.  Internal 
FAA  administrative  costs  were  to  be 
paid,  as  in  the  past,  from  general  tax 
funds.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  10 -year 
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program,  the  increased  user  tax  re- 
ceipts would  be  sufBcIent  to  cover  these 
routine  costs  as  well  as  the  high  priority 
airport  and  airway  capital  expenditures. 

The  President's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  however,  has  not  kept  faith 
with  the  agreement  made  in  Public  Law 
91-258,  with  those  whose  aviation  user 
taxes  were  substantially  increased.  In- 
stead of  expediting  the  promised  airport 
development  program,  the  OMB  has,  be- 
cause of  a  narrow  interpretation  of  some 
language  in  Public  Law  91-258,  at- 
tempted to  place  the  routine  FAA  oper- 
ating costs  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
aviation  capital  improvement  program. 
In  the  first  2  years  of  the  program,  more 
than  $600  million  would  be  diverted  to 
these  lower  priority  purposes.  This  is  not 
what  Congress  intended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  a  backgroimd 
statement  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration relating  to  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  years  1971-72  for  the  allocation 
of  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 
moneys.  This  statement  and  the  attached 
chart  point  out  the  intent  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  use  the  moneys'  intended 
by  the  Congress  for  safety  improvements, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Depaktmknt  of  Transportation — Federal 
Aviation  Administration 

background  statement  relating  to  budget 

estimates    for    fiscal    tear    1971-78 

1.  The  allocation  of  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  monies  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals  for  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  provides  only  for  funding 
airport  planning  and  development,  airways 
facilities  and  equipment  and  research  and 
development,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Federal  airways  system,  administration 
of  the  airports  program,  including  related 
support  and  administrative  expenses,  which 
are  clearly  contemplated  and  authorized  by 
Public  Law  91-258.  In  addition,  expenditures 
from  the  Trust  Fund  for  the  air  security 
guard  program  were  provided  for  by  a  specific 
appropriation  included  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  To  finance  the  total  cost  of  Trust 
Fund  activities,  the  Act  further  provides  for 
a  General  Fund  contribution  to  the  Trust 
Fund  for  the  difference  between  tax  collec- 
tions and  total  program  costs.  The  Trust 
Fund,  therefore,  consists  of  funds  from  two 
sources,  user  tax  revenues  and  payments 
from  the  Oeneral  Fund  of  the  Treasury, 
which  are  both  available  for  appropriation  by 
the  Congress  for  any  authorized  Trust  Fund 
purpose.  Under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Act, 
Trust  Fund  monies  are  not  available  for  non- 
avlation  purposes  and  there  has  been  no 
diversion  or  expenditure  of  funds  contrary  to 
law  or  for  purposes  not  authorized  by  law. 

3.  The  budget  proposals  for  the  two  fiscal 
years — 1971-1972 — meet  the  funding  com- 
mitments (for  improving  alrjjorts  and  air- 
ways) made  In  testimony  before  the  Congress 
approximately  one  year  ago.  Apparently,  some 
of  the  misunderstandings  that  have  come  to 
light  concern  the  levels  of  our  fiscal  year 
1971-1972  budget  requests  and  the  applica- 
tion of  Trust  Poinds  to  finance  some  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  activities.  While  the 
amounts  requested  from  the  Congress  are  be- 
low the  amounts  authorized  In  the  enabling 
legislation,  it  has  been  determined  that  there 
Is  no  legal  requirement  that  budget  requests 
be  submitted  or  that  appropriations  be  en- 
acted at  the  funding  levels  contained  in  the 
^ct;  or,  that  the  use  of  Trust  Fund  monies, 
as  appropriated,  constitute  any  Improper  ap- 
plication of  funds. 
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The  budget  levels  for  Airport/ Airway  ac- 
tivities Included  In  the  President's  1071/1973 
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budget  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion are  summarized  as  follows : 


Appropriiiion/estimtts: 

Operations 

Airway  system  investment  development 

Ftcillties  end  equipment 

Research  and  developnient 

Grants-in-aid  tor  airports: 

Planning  grants 

Development  granb: 

Obligations. 

Appropriation  to  liquidati  obligations. 
Aviation  Advisory  Commission 

Total  appropriations 

Funding: 

General-fund  appropriations 

User-tai  revenues 


Annual 

authorized 

per  Public 

Uw  91-258 

1971 
appropriation 

1972 
estimate 

Total 

{902.8 

300.4 
(238.0) 

(62.4) 

10.0 

(170.3) 
60.0 
1.5  ... 

$991.8 
322.8 

(250.0) 
(72.8) 

15.0 

(205.0) 
92.0 

$1,894.6 

J300 

623.2 

(250) 

(488.0) 
h35.2) 

(50) 

15 

25.0 

(280) 

(?ZH> 

152.0 

2 

1.5 

1,274.7 

1,421.6 

2,696.3 

1,097.2 
177.5 

293.1 
1,128.5 

1,390.3 

1.306.0 

GRANTS-IN-AID   FOR   ADtPOSTS 

The  budget  estimates  for  airport  grants 
provide  for  obligation  of  $180  million  In  1971 
($10  million  for  planning  grants  and  $170 
million  for  development  grants)  and  $220 
mUlion  in  1972  ($16  million  for  planning 
grants  and  $205  million  for  development 
grants),  a  total  of  $400  million  for  the  two 
year  period.  Although  the  $400  million  fund- 
ing level  is  l>elow  the  two  year  authorization 
contained  in  the  Act,  it  does  meet  the  orig- 
inal commitments  that  were  made  In  hearings 
before  the  (Congress  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  authorizes  the  obligation 
of  $840  million  for  airport  development  with- 
out further  appropriation  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. Because  of  this  provision,  annual  ap- 
propriation requests  to  pay  bills  for  com- 
pleted airport  development  as  a  result  of 
grant  agreements  already  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  airport 
sponsors  under  the  obllgational  authority 
made  available  in  the  basic  Act.  The  appro- 
priation requests  of  $60  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  $92  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
therefore,  represent  cash  needed  to  pay  bills 
and  axe  not  directly  comparable  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  which  authorizes  the  obli- 
gation of  'not  less  than  $280  million." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  is  designed  to  protect  the  rev- 
enues in  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  were  intended.  The  bill  would,  if 
enacted,  tighten  up  the  language  of  the 
Trust  Fund  and  release  available  moneys 
for  safer  skies  and  runways  and  taxi- 
ways.  It  would  result  in  the  reduction, 
within  the  New  York  area,  of  the  air  and 
ground  congestion  which  is  forcing  pas- 
sengers and  traffic  away  from  our  city 
and  other  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  inconven- 
iences that  airport  congestion  causes. 
New  York  City  is  the  prime  example. 
Stacks  of  airplanes  circling  around  the 
area  airports,  filled  with  people  anxious 
to  make  scheduled  appointments  or  to 
return  home  after  a  tiring  trip.  And  long 
queues  of  harried  travelers  on  the  ground 
disgustedly  trying  to  find  a  flight  taking 
off  for  anywhere  near  their  Intended 
destination.  There  is  also  a  staggering 
loss  of  income  to  the  city  of  New  York 
due  to  the  avoidance  of  the  city  by  tour- 
ists and  business  and  air  cargo  ship- 
ments. 

Hopefully,  these  and  other  problems  in 
air  transportation  will  be  carried  by  the 
expenditure  of  moneys  allocated  specif- 
ically for  airport  modernization  and  op- 


eration. But  our  most  Immediate  atten- 
tion must  be  devoted  to  the  correction  of 
the  safety  hsizards  that  su-e  created  by 
this  overcrowdedness. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  legislation  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for  sdrway 
modernization  and  airport  development. 


A  BLUE  RIBBON  PANEL  REPORTS— 
UNCERTAIN  FUTURE  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE    (PART  I) 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  Supplemental  Re- 
port says : 

The  situation  which  our  country  faces  U 
without  precedent.  .  .  .  Within  the  span  of 
two  decades  we  have  moved  from  complete 
security  to  perilous  insecurity. 

The  prospects  for  the  long  term  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation  have  been  called  Into 
doubt  by  a  sobering  supplemental  re- 
port from  members  of  a  Presidentially 
appointed  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel. 

Appointed  in  July  of  1969  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  recommend  necessary  changes, 
the  panel  submitted  its  major  report  in 
July  1970.  Several  of  the  changes  ad- 
vocated by  the  panel  concerning  De- 
fense Department  organization  have  al- 
ready been  acted  upon. 

During  the  year's  study,  however, 
seven  members  of  the  panel  became  so 
concerned  about  the  deteriorating  state 
of  our  defenses  in  relation  to  massive 
Soviet  increases  in  their  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defensive  forces  that  they  re- 
served the  right  to  issue  a  supplemental 
report.  They  stated  that: 

In  the  course  of  the  Panel's  study  dtir- 
;ng  the  past  year  It  became  increasingly 
clear  to  the  undersigned  that  If  .  .  .  observ- 
able trends  continue  the  United  States  will 
become  .  .  .  Incapable  of  assuring  the  fu- 
ture security  and  freedom  of  its  people. 

To  date  this  supplemental  report 
which,  although  submitted  in  early  Octo- 
ber 1970,  was  not  officially  released  un- 
til the  middle  of  March  1971,  has  not 
even  been  officially  commented  upon. 
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The    supplemental    report    identifiei 
eight    major    trends    operative    today 
which,  if  not  rapidly  and  radically  re 
versed,  lead  the  panel  members,  and  my 
self,  to  believe  that: 

The  United  States  will  become  a  "secon* 
rate"  power  subordinate  to  manifest  Sovli 
military  superiority.  In  taat  case,  the  worlj 
order  of  the  future  will  bear  a  Soviet  tradi 
mark,    with    all    peoples    upon    which    It 
Imprinted  suffering  Communist  repressloi 

The  first  fact  which  the  panel  mei 
bers  considered  when  coming  to  this  coi 
elusion  was  the  enormous  increase 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces 
the  last  «veral  years.  By  June  of  thi 
year  the  \umber  of  Soviet  ICBM's 
have  increased  six  fold  j  r  what  it  w 
in  1965.  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  Chai] 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  pro j eel 
a  Soviet  ICBM  force  niunbering  1,500 
at  that  time,  a  force  50  percent  larger 
than  that  possessed  by  the  United  Stat^. 

But  numbers  alone  do  not   tell   tl^ 
whole  story.  The  300  Soviet  SS-9 
siles   now    dep'o"ed,    a    weapon    whi( 
makes  our  Minat*  aan  ICBM  look  like 
pygmy,   by    themselves   possess   sevei 
times  the  destructive  capability  of  our 
entire  land  and  sea  based  missile  forcj 

Since  the  supplemental  report  w^s 
compiled  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  h^s 
noted  that  the  Soviets  have  started  Ma 
new — and  apparently  extensive — ICBIi 
construction  program."  Senator  HenWy 
Jackson  has  pointed  out  that  these  nejw 
ICBM's  will  fce  at  least  as  large  if  ndt 
larger  than  the  SS-9's.  Weapons  of  this 
size  are  not  designed  to  destroy  cities 
but  rather  to  be  used  as  a  counterforce 
weapons,  that  is,  used  to  knock  out  our 
Minuteman  force  and  help  preclude  a 
U.S.  response  to  a  Soviet  attack  on  oilr 
Nation.  j 

This  confirms  another  significant 
trend  identified  by  the  panel : 

The  evidence  is  now  reasonably  concluslie 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ...  Is  deploying  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  designed  for  a  flrtt 
strike  capability.  The  characteristics  of  thellr 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  systenis, 
which  the  Soviets  continue  to  expand,  al-e 
consistent  only"  (emphasis  added)  "with 
preemptive  strike  capability." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

forthcoming  from  local  citizens  if  we 
are  to  effectively  and  efficiently  tackle 
the  problems  caused  by  pollution. 

The  suggestions  and  findings  of  the 
Bethesda    Jaycee    Wives    Club,    which 
translate  concern  into  practical  action, 
follow: 
CoMMTjNrrT     Action     on     ENvwoNMENTAt. 

Problems — What   Yor   Can  Do 

(Compiled  and  Distributed  by:  The  Bethesda 

Jaycee  Wives  Club) 

I.    WATER   conservation 

A  great  deal  of  pollution  comes  from  the 
phosphate  chemicals  in  the  detergents  you 
use.  We  as  consumers  can  hasten  the  pro- 
duction of  non-polluting  detergents  by  soap 
manufacturers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
percentage  of  phosphate  In  major  detergent 
brands.  The  less  phosphates,  the  less  the 
product  harms  our  waters. 

Percent 

Axion 43.7 

Biz 4a< 

Bio-Ad 35.5 

Salvo 35.3 

oxydoi aa? 

Tide 30.6 

Bold 30.2 

A|a« 28.2 

Punch 25.8 

Drive 25.3 

Dreft-. 24.5 

Gain 24.* 

Ow  23.1 

Sonus 22.3 

Breeze 22.2 

Cheer 22.0 

Fab 21.6 

Cold  Power 19.9 

Cold  Wafer  All 9.8 

Wisk 7.6 

Trend 1.4 

AUTOMATIC  DISHWASHING  DETERGENTS— PER  LOAD 

Tablespoon  Gram 


Eleelrasol  (soft  water).. 
Electrasol  (hard  water). 

Finish  (soft  water) 

Sears  automatic 

Finish  (medium  water). 

Amway 

Calgonite 

All 

Finish  (hard  water) 

Cascade 
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WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MASTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Bethesda  Jaycee 
Wives  Club  visited  me  to  discuss  tUe 
problem  of  environmental  pollution  aUd 
to  show  me  a  booklet  that  their  club  h$s 
prepared  entitled  "Community  Action  on 
Environmental  Problems:  What  You  C^ 
Do." 

These  ladies  have  done  an  admirable 
job  in  devising  some  practical  sugges- 
tions for  everyone  to  follow  and  I  woujd 
like  to  share  their  suggestions  and  find- 
ings with  my  colleagues.  It  is  this  type 
of  positive  community  action  addressed 
to  a  specific  problem  that  is  the  mark 
of  concerned  and  involved  citizens.  En- 
vironmental cleanup  is  everyone's  pro|)- 
lem  and  efforts  such  as  this  must 
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What  you  can  do 

1.  Do  not  use  colored  tissue,  colored  paper, 
or  colored  napkins.  Dyes  released  In  the 
manufacturer's  effluent  pollute  streams. 

2.  Switch  light  bulbs  not  used  for  reading 
to  a  lower  wattage.  Lower  electrical  power 
consumption  reduces  home  or  office  op>eratlng 
costs  and  reduces  pollution  at  the  electrical 
generating  plant. 

3.  Adjust  the  float  or  put  a  brick  In  the 
flush  tank  of  every  toilet  you  use.  This  wlU 
reduce  the  amount  of  water  used  without 
decreasing  efficiency. 

4.  If  you  must  fertilize  yoiir  lawn,  use  or- 
ganic fertUlzers. 

6.  Do  not  run  your  faucet  unnecessarily. 

6.  If  you  know  of  any  Industrial  water 
polluters  In  our  area  write  and  express  your 
concern.  Ask  what  they  are  doing  about  It. 

7.  Use  sand  Instead  of  salt  on  snowy  streets 
and  sidewalks  because  salt  adds  harmful 
chlorides  to  the  water  system. 

8.  Boat  owners  shoiild  dlsp>oee  of  ♦•■he  sew- 
age on  their  boats  at  marina  fact]  les,  not 
In  a  river,  a  bay  or  a  lake. 

Test  for  drinking  water 
PU'  a  glass  of  water  from  your  tap:  bold 
It  up  o  the  light.  It  should  be  colorless  and 
free  of  sediment  and  suspended  floating  mat- 
ter. Smell  It;  It  should  be  odorless.  Drink 
some;  It  should  have  no  taste. 

n.    AIR    POLLtmON 

1.  Do  not  let  your  automobile  Idle  unless 
It's  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  Use  non-leaded  gasoline. 


3.  When  buying  a  new  car,  consider  only 
models  equipped  with  poUutlon  control  de- 
vices. 

4.  Walk,  bicycle,  or  use  public  transporta- 
tion whenever  possible. 

6.  Report  air  poUutlon  violations.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  list  of  telephone  numbers  to  call 
when  reporting  violations:  District  629-3748; 
Montgomery  948-6442;  Arlington  County 
568-2664;  Fairfax  County  691-2541;  Prince 
Georges  864-3874. 

m.    PESTICIDES 

Pesticides  may  kill  organisms  considered 
undesirable,  but  they  are  also  toxic  to  other 
forms  of  life  which  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  nature. 

1.  Chemical  poisons  should  not  be  used  for 
pest  control  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  health  or  economic  reasons.  Pesti- 
cides should  never  be  used  for  nuisance  in- 
sects like  moequitoes. 

2.  Consider  alternatives  before  using  chem- 
ical poisons.  Use  only  recommended  dosages 
at  the  proper  time  of  year.  Check  labels  care- 
fully. 

3.  Acceptable  pesticides  Include  brands  that 
contain:  rotenone,  sevln,  malathion,  py- 
rethriun,  methoxychlor,  and  diazinon. 

IV.    SOLID    WASTES 

Solid  wastes  cause  land,  water,  and  air  pol- 
lution either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  aver- 
age American  generates  about  Ave  pounds  of 
solid  wastes  per  day. 

1.  Support  the  separate  collection  of  paper 
and  aluminum  in  your  community  to  en- 
courage re-cycling. 

2.  Use  returnable  bottles  where  possible. 

3.  Remove  excess  packaging  at  the  store 
and  ask  the  sales  personnel  to  return  it  to 
the  manufacturer. 

4.  Use  glasses  instead  of  paper  cups. 

5.  Do  not  purchase  liquids  sold  in  milk- 
white  plastic  containers. 

6.  Refuse  or  return  hangers  given  to  you 
by  your  cleaning  store. 

7.  Use  junk  maU  for  children  to  color  or 
write  on. 

8.  Don't  throw  away  potentially  \iseful 
items,  such  as  clothing,  furniture  and  house- 
hold items.  Give  them  directly  to  people  who 
can  use  them  or  donate  them  to  groups  or 
organizations  that  wUl  see  they  reach  users. 
Local  organizations  which  accept  most  items 
that  are  In  usable  condition  are:  The  Sal- 
vation Army.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
Goodwill  Industries  and  Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

V.    NOISE 

1.  Be  sure  your  own  muffler,  radios,  TVs, 
air  conditioners,  etc.  are  not  part  of  the 
noise  pollution  problem. 

2.  Encourage  the  PAA  to  set  noise  abate- 
ment standards  for  airlines. 

VI.    VISUAL    PROBLEMS 

1.  Combat  the  litter-bug  by  picking  up  the 
litter  you  encounter. 

2.  Support  community  efforts  to  clean  up 
your  local  environment. 

VII.    POLITICAL    ACTION 

1.  Urge  your  local  school  board  to  institute 
conservation  and  ecology  study  units  at  all 
grade  levels. 

2.  Become  informed  on  conservation  issues. 

3.  Join  local  and  national  organizations 
which  are  fighting  to  save  our  environment. 

4.  Encourage  the  local  government  to  con- 
serve its  land  and  water  resources  through 
zoning  and  acquisition. 

6.  Seek  better  playground  design  and  ask 
if  local  government  is  providing  adequate 
funds  for  proper  supervision  and  main- 
tenance of  existing  faculties. 

6.  Ask  your  community  to  make  use  of 
Federal  Beautlflcatlon  grants,  to  press  for 
better  "street  furniture",  to  seek  effective 
bUlboard  controls  and  underground  utility 
lines,  to  plant  trees  and  flowers  and  to  stage 
an  antl-lltter  drive. 

These  Guidelines  have  been  compUed  by 
the  Bethesda  Jaycee  Wives  Club. 
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The  following  sources  were  used  In  gather- 
ing our  Information : 

1.  "Consumer  Reports  Magazine,"  Septem- 
ber 1970. 

2.  "The  Sunday  Star",  October  18,  1970. 

3.  "Saw  Mill",  Audubon  Society. 

4.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

6.  "Community  Action  for  Environmental 
Quality",  The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality. 


THE  REWARD  OF  MAO  TSE-TUNG'S 
ATHLETIC  FACTORIES 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  a  disillusioned  athlete 
from  Red  China  wrote  an  appropriate 
article  for  the  Reader's  Digest,  in  June 
of  1967,  analyzing  the  realities  and  pri- 
orities of  Mao  Tse-tung's  athletic  corps. 
Because  Shih  Pen-shan  found  his  ideal- 
ism about  Communist  China's  athletic 
program  totally  shattered,  he  was  able  to 
clearly  define,  for  all  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  listen,  the  utter  nonsense  of  "Ping- 
Pong  diplomacy."  In  describing  the  part 
that  athletics,  specifically  table  tennis, 
play  in  the  automated  state  of  Commu- 
nist, Shih  Pen-shan  was  Instructed  by  his 
cadre  leaders: 

Your  primary  purpose  is  to  serve  the  polit- 
ical alms  of  the  state. 

Hopefully,  all  of  us  can  listen  and  learn 
from  the  suggestions  made  by  this  man 
whose  ideas  should  serve  as  guidelines  for 
our  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  State  Department. 

The  article  follows: 

I  FoucHT  IN  Red  China's  Sports  War 
(By  Shih  Pen-shan,  as  told  to  Lester  Velie) 

The  first  lesson  an  athlete  learns  in  Red 
China  is  that  sports  are  not  for  fun.  They 
are  a  form  of  war  waged  for  world  revolution. 
Inside  China,  sjwrts  serve  "proletarian  poli- 
tics" by  spreading  the  Idea  that  Mao  Tse- 
timg's  thought  arms  the  athlete  for  victory 
and  so  can  bring  success.  Abroad,  athletes 
become  an  "Important  adjunct  in  the  com- 
munist struggle,"  i.e.,  an  Instrument  of  sub- 
version. 

I  helped  play  these  deadly  games  for  the 
Chinese  commvinlsts  as  an  international 
competitor  In  China's  major  sport,  table 
tennis.  Red  China  had  held  the  world's  men's 
singles  championship  since  1959.  I  was  part 
of  a  sports  elite  that  is  trained  like  soldiers 
by  the  state  to  win  in  amateur  competition. 
My  body  was  hardened  by  dawn-to-dusk  drill, 
my  mind  molded  by  "ideological  prepara- 
tion." Even  my  emotions  were  not  my  own. 
While  my  story  deals  with  sfKirts,  It  should 
shed  some  light  on  the  larger  story  of  life 
under  Maoism  that  is  unfolding  in  China 
today. 

Like  millions  of  other  Chinese  kids,  I  began 
to  play  table  tennis  before  my  head  could 
reach  a  table  top.  Boys  in  China  dream  of  be- 
coming the  table-tennis  players  as  American 
boys  dream  of  becoming  baseball  or  football 
stars.  We  played  on  kitchen  tables,  on  slats 
of  beds  and  even  on  floors.  I  had  a  natural 
knack  for  the  game,  and  at  the  age  of  11 
I  won  the  primary-school  championship  of 
Canton.  Two  years  later,  after  I  had  become 
schoolboy  champion  of  Kwangtung  Province, 
my  principal,  who  was  also  secretary  of  the 
school's  Communist  PEui;y  branch,  called  me 
to  bis  office.  "Congratulations,"  he  said.  "I've 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

been  instructed  by  the  Party  to  transfer  you 
to  the  Canton  Physical  Culture  Institute." 
No  one  had  asked  me  whether  I  wanted 
to  go  to  this  college — one  of  ten  "physical- 
education  Institutes"  buUt  by  the  commu- 
nists since  the  revolution — and  I  had  no 
more  choice  in  the  matter  than  If  I  had  been 
drafted  for  military  service.  Of  the  1000  stu- 
dents at  the  college,  about  half  are  schooled 
as  physical  education  teachers.  The  other 
half  are  trained  to  represent  Communist 
China  in  international  amateur  competition 
In  sports  from  archery  to  swimming. 

CHINESE    TORTURE 

The  Canton  Physical  Culture  Institute 
turned  out  to  be  an  unusual  school.  For  one 
thing,  it  awarded  titles  In  table  tennis, 
weight  lifting,  high  jumping.  For  another, 
the  athletes  stayed  on  as  "students"  for  as 
many  years  as  they  kept  winning,  drawing 
regular  pay  just  as  government  employes  did. 
(My  hero,  world -champion  table-tennis 
player  Chuang  Tse  tung,  received  70  yuan 
monthly.  With  room,  board  and  clothing 
free,  this  equaled  the  pay  of  a  mayor  or 
government  department  bead.) 

Then  too,  our  part  of  the  college  was 
more  of  a  mUitary  barracks  than  a  school. 
We  wore  uniforms  and  were  tumbled  out  of 
bed  at  6:30  a.m.  Except  for  meals,  a  nap 
after  lunch  and  several  hours  of  "ideological 
instruction,"  there  was  nothing  but  practice 
matches,  body  buUdlng  and  endless  drill  un- 
tU — at  the  end  of  a  17-hour  day — we  dropped 
exhausted  into  bed  at  10:30. 

We  had  academic  classes  on  only  two  after- 
noon in  the  six -day  school  week.  And  even 
these  classes,  as  in  the  military,  were  given 
over  to  tactical  problems.  The  16  boys  and 
girls  in  my  table-tennis  program  used 
geometry  to  figure  the  most  effective  angles 
of  arm  to  table,  or  paddle  to  table,  at  which 
a  ball  could  be  hit  vrtth  most  force  or  most 
spin. 

Our  training  was  divided  between  two 
areas,  physical  and  ideologrlcal.  The  physical, 
I  can  only  describe  as  Chinese  torture.  The 
Chinese  know  that  in  table  tennis  it  isn't 
only  the  wrist  that  counts,  but  the  upper 
legs  and  lower  back.  To  build  stamina  we  be- 
gan where  the  athletes  of  other  countries 
leave  off.  After  running  mUes  over  hUly 
country  or  swimming  dozens  of  laps  In  the 
pool,  we'd  tie  sausage-like  sandbags  around 
our  calves  and  thighs  and  run  In  place  untu 
tears  of  agony  rolled  down  our  cheeks.  Or 
we'd  use  an  Iron  paddle  ten  times  the  weight 
of  the  ordinary  one,  and  stroke  the  ball  un- 
tu  otir  wrists  and  forearms  sweUed. 

But  It  was  in  the  exercises  for  sharpening 
our  refiexes  to  camera-shutter  speed — to  cope 
with  the  lightning  pace  of  the  modem 
game — that  the  torture  pressed  against  the 
borders  of  human  endurance.  In  the  body- 
building work  we  could  switch  our  minds 
off,  but  we  had  to  be  trigger-alert  here.  The 
coach  would  stand  beside  a  lamp  that  flashed 
signals  in  flve  colors.  We'd  run  forward  at 
top  sp>eed  at  the  green,  backward  at  blue; 
stop  dead  at  red;  hop  sideways  to  the  left  at 
yeUow,  right  at  white.  Woe  to  the  sluggard 
who  didn't  respond  fast  enough.  For  punish- 
ment, he'd  continue  starting  and  stopping 
like  a  puppet  at  the  end  of  a  string,  until — 
like  a  puppet — he  would  fall  In  a  heap  to  the 
floor. 

AUTOMATION    FOR  THI    STATE 

But  the  communist  cadre  played  an  even 
more  important  role  in  oxir  lives  than  the 
coaches.  For  while  the  latter  had  charge  of 
our  bodies,  the  cadre  bad  charge  of  our 
minds.  "Your  primary  purpose,"  he  would 
say.  "Is  to  serve  the  political  alms  of  the 
state.  The  American  imperialists  and  Jap- 
anese bourgeoisie  preEu:h  sport  for  sp>ort's 
sake,  but  in  fact  their  sports  serve  as  an 
instrument  of  imperialist  aggression." 

The  communist  cadre  didn't  have  to  tell 
us  bow  important  sports  were  In  the  Chinese 
communist  scheme.  Sports  training  was  en- 
trusted to  the  highest  and  most  respected 
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men  In  government.  Mao  Tse-tung  himself 
was  the  source  of  the  "Ideological  instruc- 
tion" which  was  to  arm  us  for  victory.  So, 
twice  daUy,  we  pored  over  Mao's  Prohlems 
of  Strategy  in  China's  Revolutionary  War 
which,  we  were  told,  contained  universal 
truths  applicable  to  table  tennis  (or  to  bas- 
ketball or  whatever).  One  Mao  "truth"  was 
that  we'd  win  if  we  "despised  the  enemy 
strategically"  (regarded  him  as  a  paper  tiger) 
"but  respected  him  tacticaUy"  (equipped 
ourselves  to  cope  with  him  technlcaUy). 

Mao's  rationale  for  playing  the  deadly 
game  of  war  was  carried  over  into  our  games 
with  harsh  and  humorless  fldellty.  Since  Mao 
held  that  in  war  all  thoughts  of  self  must  be 
suppressed,  we  were  allowed  no  private  lives. 
We  trained  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  even 
athletes  and  coaches  from  other  sports  were 
barred.  When  we  visled  our  families  on  Sun- 
days, we  were  warned  not  to  discuss  our 
work.  And  when  we  returned  to  the  college, 
we  would  be  questioned.  Where  had  we  been? 
What  vehicles  did  we  take  and  over  what 
route?  Whom  did  we  talk  to?  Although  at- 
tractive yoxing  girls  trained  with  us,  boy- 
girl  friendships  were  barred  as  "Indulgences 
in  petty  self."  If  a  boy  and  girl  feU  In  love, 
the  full  might  of  the  college  Communist 
Party  would  be  marshaled  to  break  up  the 
affair.  I  Imow,  for  it  happened  to  roe. 

BRIEF    ENCOUNTER 

I  first  became  aware  of  Mei -ling  (that's  not 
her  name)  one  summer  when  we  were  both 
drafted  for  "socialist  labor"  in  the  rice  pad- 
dies Just  outside  Canton.  Here  the  surveil- 
lance wasn't  as  rigorous,  and  we  were  soon 
stealing  out  nights  for  a  stroll  along  the  river, 
content  only  to  hold  bands — a  new  experi- 
ence. I  was  18  then,  and  these  were  the  first 
truly  happy  days  of  my  life.  Mel-Ung  was  a 
tall  girl,  with  a  warm,  sweet  face.  She  was 
being  groomed  for  international  swimming 
competition. 

Back  at  the  coUege  that  fall,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  cadre  watchdogs,  seeing  each  other 
became  a  frustrating  and  dangerous  business. 
Even  so,  Mel-ling  and  I  managed  it.  At  lunch 
in  the  cafeteria  we  would  watch  each  other 
closely  and  finish  our  bowls  of  rice  so  we 
could  arrive  together  at  the  counter  for  a 
second  helping.  Here,  we'd  hurriedly  arrange 
to  meet  outdoors  after  llghts-out.  This  was 
our  undoing.  Missing  sleep  at  night,  I  began 
to  play  listlessly,  arousing  the  svispiclon  of 
the  cadre.  He  watched  my  movements  and 
discovered  our  secret. 

Mel-ling  and  I  were  hauled  separately  be- 
fore "criticism  meetings"  at  which  our  fel- 
low students  and  the  cadres  abused  us  for 
our  weakness.  I  was  required  to  write  ten 
"regret  reports"  confessing  the  "betrayal  of 
my  revolutionary  responslbUlty"  as  an  ath- 
lete for  the  state.  I  could  no  longer  see  Mel- 
ling,  and  was  told  that  she  had  been  ex- 
pelled. Since  she  ranked  fourth  in  her  swim- 
ming program  while  I  stood  first  In  my  table 
tennis  group  and  often  won  International 
matches,  the  Party — always  practical — had 
cut  short  her  athletic  career  Instead  of  mine. 

Body  and  mind  could  stand  no  more.  I 
broke  down,  and  the  school  doctors  ordered 
me  to  bed.  It  was  then,  in  the  summer  of 
1964,  as  I  lay  with  my  face  turned  to  the  wall, 
that  the  desperate  thought  of  fleeing  China 
first  entered  my  mind. 

REVOLUnONART  FERVOR 

This  Idea  deepened  as  I  was  subjected  to 
other  parts  of  the  "ideological  preparation" — 
the  training  In  obedience,  for  instance.  In  a 
match  with  Indonesia,  which  China  was  woo- 
ing politically,  the  cadre  told  me  to  let  an 
opponent  win  some  games.  Spectators  fa- 
miliar with  my  play  knew  I  was  throwing 
games,  and  shouted  insults  at  me.  But  I  had 
to  swallow  my  humiliation — I  was  merely  a 
tool  of  state  policy. 

Everywhere  we  went,  we  had  to  study  Mao's 
works  right  through  the  very  morning  of  the 
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day  on  which  our  matches  were  played.  1  d 
be  sick  with  shame  when  I  had  to  go  throu(  h 
this  Idiocy,  and  I'm  sure  other  athletes  wei  e, 
too,  for  I  wasn't  the  only  one  to  rebel  laWr. 
Still,  none  of  us  could  say  anything  ana, 
win  or  lose,  Mao  always  won.. 

When  the  Chinese  men's  team  beat  tlie 
Japanese  In  May  1966.  Mao  got  the  cred  t. 
When  our  women  lost  to  the  Japanese,  thsy 
confessed  tearfully  at  self-crltlclsm  meetlnfes 
that  they  had  not  studied  Mao  enough. 
Thereafter,  they  tied  Mao  slogans  to  th«  ir 
table-tennis  nets  before  practl«lng. 

During  the  height  of  the  Great  Cultuxal 
Revolution  last  September,  another  kind  bf 
madness  took  place  In  the  100,000-seat  f)e- 
klng  Workers'  Stadium,  where  Chinese  track- 
and-fleld  athletes  were  to  be  selected  lor 
a  forthcoming  International  meet.  The  sta- 
dium was  virtually  snowed  under  with  bi|ge 
portraits  of  Mao.  Loudspeakers  blared  rev- 
olutionary songs  and  Red  Guards  exhort^ 
spectators  to  Join  In  chanting  slogans.  A^ 
the  athletes  marched  onto  the  field  thfey 
carried  banners  of  Mao  quotations.  Ope 
weight  lifter,  before  hoisting  several  hun- 
dred pounds,  raised  a  five-ounce,  red-coverjed 
Mao  booklet  above  his  head  to  give  him 
strength.  A  high  jumper  consulted  the  little 
red  book  for  inspiration  before  each  fling  i  at 
the  bar.  And  Red  Guards  darted  about,  haqd- 
Ing  the  athletes  encouraging  Mao  slog^s 
sent  down  by  the  8i>ectators.  j 

The  same  revolutionary  fervor  goes  abrojad 
with  the  athlete.  When  the  Chinese  table- 
tennis  team  won  the  world  championship  at 
Ljubljana,  Tugoelavla,  the  players  startled 
the  audience  with  the  deadpan  explanation 
that  Mao  had  done  It.  "It  wasn't  becai^e 
of  our  better  playing,  but  because  we  hfeld 
high  the  banner  of  Mao's  thought." 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Chinese  have 
eUso  used  their  athletes  as  a  front  to  h|de 
a  grand  design :  the  development  of  an  Asian 
Comintern  led  by  China.  Fantastic?  C3on- 
slder  the  "Games  of  the  New  Emerging 
Forces"  (developing  nations)  engineered  i by 
the  Red  Chinese  in  Cambodia  last  Novekn- 
ber.  China  sent  117  technicians  to  erect  & 
new  "sports  city"  at  Phnom  Penh,  and  sip- 
plied  the  athletic  equipment.  "The  purppee 
of  these  games,"  the  Chinese  announced,  {"is 
to  promote  the  Asian  people's  unity  agaliist 
imperialism  and  to  give  impetus  to  the  foibes 
of  revolution  struggling  against  U.S.-lled 
lackeys."  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  Cambo- 
dia's chief  of  state,  decorated  the  Cblqese 
experts  who  built  the  Phnom  Penh  spdrts 
city  and  described  It  sts  "the  crystalllzaaon 
of  the  pooled  wisdom  and  labor  of  the  ppo- 
ples  of  Cambodia  and  China." 

PBECIOUS    GOT 

Although  It  vae  Increasingly  painful  I  for 
me  to  play  the  pawn  In  this  political  spirts 
game,  I  hesitated  to  make  the  final  bn 
Two  oither  athletes  had  already  tried  to  iee, 
and  had  been  caught  and  punished.  Irpn- 
Ically.  It  was  the  big-character  posters. of  (the 
Cultural  Revolution  that  suggested  myjes- 
cape  route.  Written  by  Red  Guards,  tljese 
demanded  that  China  seize  the  Imperialist 
outpoet  of  Macao,"  the  Portuguese  colony 
66  miles  south  of  Canton  on  the  China  ^ea. 
I  became  obsessed  by  the  thought  that  the 
free  world  was  so  near. 

I  left  college  one  Sunday  last  Oecembeir  to 
"visit  friends"  and  made  my  way  by  bus 
halfway  to  Macao.  Then  I  walked  by  njght 
and  hid  by  day  until  I  reached  the  low-ltlng 
mountains  that  overlook  Macaa — a  half  iille 
across  the  water.  I  threfMled  my  way  piast^the 
frontier  observation  posts  and  pattols, 
sprinted  across  the  beach  and  plunged  )nto 
the  water.  A  strong  undertow  kept  piiljlng 
me  out  to  sea.  ( I  leeo'ned  later  that  hundteds 
had  lost  their  lives  in  this  dangerous  crtws- 
Ing.)  It  took  three  hours  of  desperate  sum- 
ming, but  I  made  It.  The  communists  Who 
had  trained  by  body  to  win  In  ^xirte  ihad 
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given  me  the  stamina  with  which  to  win  the 
precious  gift  of  freedom.' 

Today.  In  Taiwan,  I'm  In  a  nofmal  world 
where  a  country's  playing  fields  serve  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  not  the  political 
aims  of  a  state.  I  want  to  teach  the  free  peo- 
ple of  the  world  my  skills.  And  th»re  are 
things  even  more  important  I  can  ^each 
them.  I  would  like  to  prove  that  a  free  man 
can  defeat  a  brainwashed  automaton  and 
that  games  are  games — not  war. 


BATTLE  OP  PUEBLA 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  anniversary  of  a  most  important 
day  in  Mexican  history  and  I  would  like 
to  have  your  indulgence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  also  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  extending  our  most  sincere 
best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Mexico  on 
this  occasion. 

Today  marks  the  109th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Puebla  which  was  fought  on 
May  5,  1862,  where  the  Mexican  armies 
defeated  the  French  troops  of  Emperor 
Maximilian. 

This  day  is  celebrated  throughout 
Mexico  with  appropriate  ceremonies  as 
well  as  in  many  areas  of  our  own  coim- 
try.  I  remember  from  my  very  early  years 
in  south  Texas  the  celebration  of  "El 
Cinco  de  Mayo"  because  the  hero  of  this 
famous  battle  in  Mexican  history  was 
Ignacio  Zaragoza,  who  was  bom  in  what 
is  now  Texas — although  at  that  time  it 
was  called  Bahia  de  Espiritu  Santo.  It  is 
now  known  as  Goliad,  Tex. 

It  might  be  well — since  this  great  pa- 
triot of  Mexico  was  what  we  might  say 
"one  of  our  own"  to  south  Texas  and  a 
product  of  the  pioneer  families  who  set- 
tled all  of  this  area  of  the  new  world — to 
mention  some  of  the  leading  facts  of  his 
life. 

Ignacio  Zaragoza  was  born  on 
March  24,  1829,  in  what  was  then  part 
of  the  state  of  Coahuila;  the  son  of  Mi- 
guel Zaragoza  and  Maria  de  Jesus  Se- 
guln.  He  first  studied  in  Matamoros, 
which  is  now  across  the  river  from 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  later  continued  his 
studies  at  Monterrey  where  he  also  en- 
tered into  business  at  a  very  young  age. 
Mr.  Zaragoza  enlisted  in  what  would 
now  be  known  as  the  National  Guard 
where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
and  in  1853  he  began  his  active  military 
career  as  captain.  He  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Saltillo  and  toward  the  end  of  1856 
he  was  also  in  the  battle  for  the  defense 
of  Monterrey.  In  1857  he  began  his  mili- 
tary career  in  defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1857  and  for  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform.  In 
1860  he  was  head  of  the  military  forces 
situated  at  Guadalajara.  In  1861  he  was 
named  Minister  of  War  and  in  that  same 
year  left  that  post  to  take  command  of 
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the  military  forces  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Mexico  which  he  led  In  several  battles 
until  the  famous  battle  of  May  5,  1862. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  shortly  after 
this  battle  he  died  from  typhoid  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1862 — in  the  same  city  of  Pue- 
bla where  he  had  led  the  troops  to  vic- 
tory. His  remains  now  rest  in  San 
Fernando  Cemetery  in  Mexico  City. 

The  Mexican  people  have  honored  this 
great  patriot  in  many  instances — ^many 
cities  have  been  named  in  his  honor — 
and  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  he  was  only  33  years  old  when  he 
commanded  the  armies  that  led  to  Mexi- 
co's victory  in  this  battle. 

So  once  again  I  thank  you  for  your  In- 
dulgence and  ask  you  to  join  with  me — 
as  I  stated  in  the  begirming — to  extend 
our  most  sincere  best  wishes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Mexico  on 
such  an  important  day  in  the  history  of 
their  country  and  that  this  be  done  as 
an  expression  of  our  solidarity  with  them 
in  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  and  as  a  demonstration  of  our  love, 
admiration,  and  respect  for  Mexico  and 
the  Mexican  people.  I  thank  you  Mr. 
Speaker. 


THE  BILDERBERGERS*  WOOD- 
STOCK MEETINO 


'■  I  was  one  of  the  last  to  get  out.  Today, 
Macao  turns  back  all  refugees  under  an 
agreement  forced  on  her  by  Red  China. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  100 
Bilderbergers  from  12  European  nations, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States — rep- 
resenting nobility,  international  bankers, 
and  international  bureaucrats — met  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  April  23-25. 

Reportedly,  the  Bilderbergers'  only 
statement,  issued  following  the  meeting, 
indicated  they  had  discussed  two  points: 
first,  "the  contribution  of  business  in 
dealing  with  current  problems  of  social 
Instability,"  and  second,  "the  possibility 
of  a  change  of  the  American  role  in  the 
world  and  its  consequence." 

Notable  among  those  attending  the 
Bilderbergers'  meeting  at  Laurance 
Rockefeller's  Woodstock  Inn  were  Prince 
Bemhard  of  The  Netherlands;  Henry 
Kissinger,  assistant  to  President  Nixon 
for  National  Security;  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild  of  Germany;  former  West 
German  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Ger- 
hard Schroeder;  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  Ball;  former  U.S.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance; 
banker  David  Rockefeller;  William 
Moyers,  former  U.S.  presidential  press 
assistant;  Robert  L.  Anderson,  president 
of  Atlantic  Richfield  OU;  Canadian  Na- 
tional Defense  Minister  Donald  McDon- 
ald; John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  West  Vir- 
ginia secretary  of  state;  Prijicess  Bea- 
trix of  The  Netherlands  and  her  hus- 
band, Prince  Klauss;  Lt.  Gen.  John  W. 
Vogt.  U.S.  Army,  Director  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  Joseph  Luns,  The 
Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  Leif  Hoegn,  Norwegian  shipping 
magnate. 
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The  meeting  was  top  secret  and  unre- 
ported in  any  news  media  except  the  Rut- 
land, Vt.  Herald.  Reportedly  top  security 
was  handled  by  the  FBI  and  said  to  be 
justified  because  of  the  presence  of 
Heads  of  State.  And  the  secrecy  to  pro- 
tect the  participants  freedom  of  speech 
rather  than  to  hide  their  plans  from  the 
people. 

It  should  strike  most  Members  as 
strange  that  at  a  time  when  a  bimch  of 
fired  up  hippies  and  other  demonstra- 
tors are  receiving  front-page  publicity 
with  glowing  analytical  commentaries  to 
explain  the  need  and  purpose  for  change, 
the  real  masterminds  of  the  interna- 
tional movement,  including  custodians  of 
great  wealth,  are  able  to  arrange  secret 
meetings  in  New  England  without  one 
wire  service  or  TV  network  carrying  this 
story.  Apparently  at  this  time  the  people's 
attention  is  to  be  focused  on  the  pres- 
sures from  the  bottom  while  plans  are 
made  for  later  pressures  to  bs  applied 
at  the  top. 

Had  this  meeting  in  top  secret  been 
arranged  or  held  by  concerned  Ameri- 
cans dedicated  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
country  rather  than  for  plotting  its  de- 
struction, they  could  have  expected  mass 
exposes  by  the  news  media,  accusing 
them  of  secret  plots  as  well  as  attempts 
by  the  news  media  to  brand  them  as  a 
threat  to  the  Nation.  Yet  the  Bilderber- 
gers come  and  go,  admittingly  plarming 
change  in  the  American  role  in  the 
world,  and  the  news  people  can't  even 
see  a  story.  The  Bilderbergers  are  not 
denounced  as  plotting  in  secret  nor  as 
constituting  any  danger  to  our  Republic. 
They  seem  to  approve  of  the  new  line  of 
thinlung — if  it  was  not  reported,  it  did 
not  happen. 

I  ask  that  two  news  reports  by  Howard 
CoCan  of  the  Vermont  Press  Bureau, 
which  were  carried  by  the  Rutland  Her- 
ald of  Rutland,  Vt.,  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  Apr.  23, 

1971] 

Woodstock  Agenda:  U.S.  Global  Role 

(By  Howard  Coffin) 

Woodstock. — His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Bemhard  of  The  Netherlands  announced  in 
Boston  T'hursday  that  the  chances  for  change 
In  the  world-role  of  the  United  States  may 
be  discussed  during  a  world  affairs  seminar 
beginning  In  Woodstock  on  Friday. 

The  prince,  during  a  press  conference  at 
Logan  Airport,  announced  that  presidential 
advisor  Henry  Kissinger  and  former  West 
German  foreign  affairs  minister  Gerhard 
Schroeder  will  be  among  those  attending  the 
conference. 

Canada,  the  U.S.,  and  12  European  nations 
will  be  unofficially  represented  at  the  con- 
ference. 

Prince  Bemhard  said  the  Woodstock  con- 
ference will  be  the  17th  session  of  the  "Bll- 
derberg  meetings"  which  have  been  spon- 
sored once  a  year  throughout  the  world  by 
the  prince  since  1954. 

The  Bllderberg  Meetings  this  year  will  be 
held  at  Laurance  Rockefeller's  Woodstock 
Inn  In  Woodstock. 

Prince  Bemhard  made  It  most  clear  dur- 
ing hlB  late  afternoon  press  conference  that 
the  Woodstock  meetings  will  be  private  In 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Woodstock  Inn  will  be  cloe«d  to  the 
public  until  Mond::y. 
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No  press  coverage  of  the  meetings  will  be 
sought  to  the  extent  that  no  Information  on 
the  proceedings  will  be  disclosed,  even  at  the 
meeting's  end.  But  some  prominent  news- 
paper and  magazine  figures  will  be  at  the 
sessions — as  participants  only. 

The  two  prime  topics  of  discussion  for  the 
Bllderberg  Meetings  this  year,  the  prince 
said,  will  be  the  following: 

"The  possibility  of  a  change  of  the  Amer- 
ican role  in  the  world  and  its  consequences. 

"The  contribution  of  business  In  dealing 
with  current  problems  of  social  instability." 

Attending  the  Woodstock  conference  wUl 
be  citizens  of  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy,  The 
Netherlands,  Norway.  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S. 

A  total  of  85  persons  will  be  attending  the 
conference  "as  Individuals."  the  prince 
stressed,  not  as  the  representatives  of  any 
governments  or  private  concerns. 

Prominent  among  Americans  attending 
the  meeting  In  addition  to  Kissinger  will  be 
Undersecretary  of  State  George  Ball,  former 
Army  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance,  banker  David 
Rockefeller,  brother  of  the  Woodstock  Inn's 
owner,  publisher  William  Moyers,  and  Rob- 
ert L.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co. 

Quebec  Prime  Minister  Robert  Bourassa 
and  National  Defense  Minister  Donald  Mc- 
Donald will  represent  Canada  at  the  con- 
ference. 

Baron  Edmund  DeRothschlld  and  Schroe- 
der will  head  a  group  of  German  dignitaries 
attending  the  meetings. 

The  guest  list  will  be  heavy  with  govern- 
ment officials  and  financiers. 

One  state  official,  West  Virginia  Secretary 
of  State  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  will  be  In 
attendance. 

Security  at  the  Woodstock  Inn  will  be 
tight,  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion directing  those  efforts.  That  Is  because 
of  the  presence  of  heads  of  state. 

The  three-day  Woodstock  session  Is  the 
third  Bllderberg  Meeting  to  be  held  In  the 
U.S. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  St.  Simons  Is- 
land, Ga..  in  1957.  and  at  WlUlamsburg,  Va., 
In  1964.  All,  by  coincidence,  are  owned  by 
Rockefeller  interests. 

Prince  Bernhard,  as  he  has  been  since  the 
first  Bllderberg  Meeting  was  held,  will  be 
chairman.  He  will  preside  over  all  formal 
sessions  of  the  meetings,  limiting  all  speak- 
ers to  five  minutes  each,  with  a  stopwatch. 
There  will  be  ample  time  for  private  Informal 
talks  and  casual  get-togethers. 

Prince  Bernhard  fiew  into  chill,  windy, 
overcast  Logan  Airport  In  Boston  Harbor  at 
3:45  p.m.  Thursday  afternoon. 

He  arrived  aboard  his  private  jet,  after  a 
fishing  trip  to  LaPaz,  Lower  California. 

Prince  Bernhard,  In  his  late  50's,  trim  and 
graying,  faced  the  press  for  30  minutes  in  a 
Pan  American  Airways  executive  lounge. 

The  prince,  clad  In  a  brown  suit  and  desert 
boots,  spoke  In  near-perfect  English.  About 
20  reporters  were  present  In  the  lounge 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  windswept 
airport  and  Boston  Harbor. 

The  prince  brlefiy  described  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  read  the  guest  list,  and  an- 
swered a  few  questions. 

Then  he  boarded  an  Executive  Airlines 
plane  for  the  West  Lebanon,  N.H..  airport. 

He  motored  from  West  Lebanon  to  Wood- 
stock, arriving  at  the  Woodstock  Inn  In  the 
early  evening. 

The  prince  explained  Thxirsday  that.  In 
the  early  1950's,  a  number  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  sought  a  means  of  bring- 
ing together  leading  dtlzens,  in  and  out  c^ 
government,  for  Informal  discussions  of 
problems  facing  the  Atlantic  community. 

Such  meetings,  It  was  felt,  would  create 
a  better  understanding  of  the  forces  and 
trends  in  Western  nations.  In  particular,  It 
was  felt  that  direct  exchanges  could  help 
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clear  up  differences  and  misunderstandings 
that  might  weaken  the  West. 

The  first  meeting  broiigbt  Europeans  and 
Americans  together  In  May,  1954,  and  was 
held  at  the  BUderberg  Hotel  In  Oosterbeek, 
Holland. 

Ever  since,  they  have  been  called  the  "Blld- 
erberg Meetings." 

The  official  languages  of  the  meetings  are 
FngiiKh  and  French.  Dlkiussion  is  centered 
upon  topics  of  current  concern  In  the  fields 
of  foreign  policy,  world  eco.iomy,  and  other 
contemporary  Issues. 

Basic  groundwork  for  the  meetings  Is  laid 
by  means  of  wcvklng  papers.  General  dis- 
cussion follows. 

In  order  to  assure  freedom  of  speech  and 
opinion,  the  gatherings  are  private  and  off 
the  record. 

No  resolutions  are  proposed,  no  votes 
taken,  and  no  jwllcy  statements  issued  dur- 
ing or  after  the  meetings. 

The  meetings  will  end  about  noon  Sun- 
day. A  statement  will  be  released  at  that 
time,  but  the  statement  will  give  no  clue  as 
to  the  position  of  any  of  the  participants. 

The  Woodstock  Inn  wlU  be  opten  to  the 
general  public  again  Monday. 

[From  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  Apr.  26. 

1971] 

VIP's  Rutland   Psotest   Taeget — ^Bilderbebg 

CONTKBENCE     IN      WOODSTOCK     EnDS     WiTH 

jEEas,  Cttrses  Fbom  Pkacs  Group 
(By  Howard  Coffin) 

Woodstock. — Western  European  and  Amer- 
ican VIP's  and  a  future  queen  were  cursed  at. 
argued  with,  and  jeered  aa  the  BUderberg 
Meetings  closed  at  the  Woodstock  Inn  here 
Simday. 

About  60  demonstrators,  mostly  college- 
age,  made  their  dislike  for  the  Southeast 
Asian  War  and  the  wealthy  highly  obvious,  as 
the  high-level  private  meetings  came  to  a 
close. 

There  was  no  violence. 

Wealth,  and  its  contributions  to  special 
unrest,  and  the  American  Involvment  In 
Indo-Chlna  were  the  prime  topics  for  the 
meeting,  according  to  a  terse  statement  Is- 
sued at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Participants  at  the  meetings  qualified  as 
experts  in  both  fields. 

The  demonstrators  gathered  at  the  Inn  at 
noon  Sunday  as  the  meetings'  participants 
were  departing. 

They  grouped  around  the  inn's  front  door 
and  generally  bothered  Rockefellers.  Roths- 
chUds  and  others  who  had  attended  the  BU- 
derberg Meetings. 

The  mood  of  the  demonstrators  was  hoetUe 
only  at  rare  times.  Except  for  the  frequent 
shouting  of  obscenities,  nothing  that  hap- 
pened gave  the  legions  of  police  In  the  Wood- 
stock area  cause  for  worry. 

Each  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Prince 
Bemhard  of  the  Netherlands,  a  three-day 
private  meeting  Is  held  somewhere  In  the 
western  world  to  discuss  international  prob- 
lems. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  1971  version  of  the 
BUderberg  Meetings  was  Laurance  Rockefel- 
ler's Woodstock  Inn. 

The  meetings  were  a  masterpiece  of  privacy. 
Absolutely  no  press  coverage  was  allowed. 

At  the  close  of  the  sessions  Sunday  a  one- 
page  statement  was  Issued  by  directors  of  the 
meetings,  the  only  public  admission  that  any 
meetings  were  held. 

Organizers  of  the  meeting  obviously  wanted 
the  participants  to  be  left  alone  and  thus 
they  chose  the  little  tou-n  of  Woodstock.  They 
got  their  wishes  for  privacy,  untU  Sunday. 

Just  before  noon  a  group  of  students  bear- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  signs  protesting  war  and 
capitalism  marched  up  to  the  front  steps  of 
the  Woodstock  Inn. 

They  intended  to  let  their  feelings  be 
known  to  the  Bllderberg  participants,  and 
they  succeeded. 
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The  prime  target  of  their  efforts  waa  Pros  1 
dent  Nixon's  foreign  affairs  adviser,  Hen^ 
Kissinger,  a  participant  In  the  conference.  : 

However,  Kissinger  was  spirited  out  t|ie 
inn's  back  door  with  a  heavy  guard  of  $p- 
cvirlty  agente.  I 

Only  two  protestors  managed  to  see  ^- 
slngers  departure.  One  bellowed  at  Kissinger, 
"Your  days  are  numbered."  j 

The  other  yelled :  "You're  a  pig."  I 

Kissinger  obviously  heard  the  remarks,  but 
he  disappeared  into  a  waiting  car  and  didn't 

respond. 

Kissinger  was  apparently  the  only  con- 
ference participant  to  choose  the  back  do.)r. 

The  others  made  their  way  generally  un- 
hindered through  the  demonstrators.  They 
were  piped  aboard  waiting  busses  and  ci.rs 
with  mouth  harps,  shouted  slogans,  sorgs 
and  Jeers.  „  ^ 

Two  of  the  earUest  to  leave  were  N«w  Ycrk 
City  banker  David  Rockefeller  and  his  neph- 
ew  West  Virginia  Secretary  of  State  John  .:>. 

"^Hono'Jou  explain  your  •70,000  raUe 
David,  m  times  of  economic  crisis'''  sboue J 
demonstrators  at  the  two  Rockefellers  Jjist 
before  they  entered  a  waiting  a^^omobUe^ 

David  Ri>ckefeller  smiled  briefly  and  then 
was  whisked  away  in  a  Mercedes. 

"YouTe  terrible." 

"Don't  come  back." 

•Get  cut  of  Vermont." 

Those  words  echoed  after  the  Rockefsl- 
lers'  car  as  It  motored  out  of  the  Inn  grounls. 

The  Mercedes  sported  a  fresh  dent  in  a 
rear  door,  put  there  by  the  foot  of  a  denw^n- 

A  sign  in  the  crowd  read:  "The  Rocje- 
fellers-  David  gets  a  »70,000  raise  while  (New 
York  Gov.)    Nelson   (Rockefeller)    cuts  wbI- 

Another   demonstrator's  sign   read:    "Kiss 

off  Kissinger."  .j»l„„ 

The  following  signs  were  also  In  evidence 
at  the  Inn  Sunday. 

"Victory  in  Vietnam." 

"End  the  War." 

■Free  Father  Berrigan." 

•White  Europe  Gets  $.  Yellow  Asia  gets 
napalm."  ^ . 

Vermont  Public  Safety  Commissioner  l!d- 
ward  Ctorcoran  and  several  state  and  local 
policemen  kept  the  demonstrators  un^ier 
close  scrutiny.  : 

In  case  they  were  needed,  a  sizeable  share 
of  the  state  police  force  was  on  standby]  at 
the  Woodstock  Union  High  School  athletic 
field  Just  outside  of  town. 

The  early  departers  Sunday,  such  as  f on>ier 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  George  BaU,  left 
in  private  cars. 

A  sturdy  woman  demonstrator  looked  j^an 
unperplexed  Mr.  BaU  squarely  In  the  teye 
and  growled:   "Your  days  are  numbered^ 

There  was  a  kick  for  Ball's  car  as  j  he 
motored  off.  , 

With  the  private  cars  dispatched,  a  Ver- 
mont Transit  bus  pulled  up  before  the  Inn 
to  carry  conference  participants  to  the  West 
Lebanon.  N.H.,  airport. 

A  Viet  Cong  flag  was  promptly  attache^  to 
the  front  of  the  vehicle.  i 

A  gray  chilly  afternoon  became  alrioet 
raw  cold  as  the  demonstrators  waited  ne»rly 
an  hour  before  the  mass  exodus  of  confer- 
ence participants  began. 

At  one  point  publisher  William  Mojers, 
former  aide  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
appeared  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Inn. 

He  carried  on  a  brief  conversation  with  lone 
demonstrator.  The  demonstrator  accused 
Meyers  of  participating  in  a  meeting  of  peo- 
ple who  are  responsible  for  continuation  of 
the  Vietnam  War. 

"That's  not  altogether  tane.  You  can't  iput 
a  label  on  everyone  here  like  that,"  Mo^rers 
responded.  J 

Unlike  Moyers,  most  of  the  meeting's  pirtl- 
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clpants  refused  to  talk  with  the  demonstra- 
tors. 

One  exception  was  Norwegian  shipping 
magnate  Lelf  Hoegh.  Said  Hoegh  to  one 
student:  "You  should  know  that  half  of  the 
people  at  this  meeting  agree  with  you  about 
the  war.  Half  of  us  are  Europeans." 

The  man  most  willing  of  all  to  talk  with 
the  demonstrators  was  Netherlands  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Joseph  Lims. 

Luns,  tall,  distinguished,  aging,  and  look- 
ing not  unlike  the  late  Charles  DeGaulle, 
talked  for  nearly  an  hour  with  the  demon- 
strators. 

Luns  tried  to  explain  to  the  young  people 
that  at  times  a  nation  may  find  it  necessary 
to  kill  people  In  a  war  for  the  good  of  many 
more  people. 

The  demonstrators  didn't  buy  his  reason- 
ing, but  they  treated  the  foreign  affairs  minis- 
ter with  respect. 

With  most  of  the  protestors  gathered 
around  Luns,  a  handsome,  fortylsh  couple 
managed  to  slip  down  the  Inn's  front  stairs 
and  Into  a  waiting  car  . 

The  couple  attracted  only  a  few  jeers,  for 
no  other  reaaon  than  the  fact  that  well- 
dressed  people  were  generally  jeered  Sunday 
at  Woodstock. 

Few  people  realized  until  their  car  was 
well  away  from  the  Inn  that  the  lady  was 
Princess  Beatrix  of  The  Netherlands,  and  her 
husband,  F>rlnce  Klaus. 

The  princess  will  someday  be  queen  of  The 
Netherlands.  That  will  occur  when  her 
mother.  Queen  Juliana,  leaves  the  throne. 

As  her  car  slipped  past  the  band  of 
demonstrators  still  Intent  on  debating  Luns, 
the  princess  turned  toward  the  crowd  and 
arched  an  aristocratic  eyebrow  at  the  demon- 
strators. 

Keeping  ofBclal  charge  of  the  goings-on 
on  the  Inn's  front  porch  was  Woodstock  Po- 
lice Chief  Ello  PagUa. 

He  talked  good-naturedly  with  the  demon- 
strators. They  evidently  respected  him  and 
partly  due  to  Paglla's  handling  to  his  job, 
there  were  no  incident  of  any  seriousness. 

Some  of  the  loudest  jeers  and  strongest 
obscenities  were  directed  at  a  three-star 
American  general,  John  W.  Vogt,  as  he  hus- 
tled down  the  Inn  steps. 

Vogt  is  director  of  the  Joints  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

"Two,  four,  six,  eight,  organize  and  smash 
the  state,"  was  a  chant  repeated  often  Sun- 
day. 

As  each  dignitary  left  the  Inn  Sunday  he 
was  asked:  "What  are  you  doing  to  end  the 
war?" 

Most  chose  not  to  reply. 
Kissinger  chose  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
meeting  about  1:30  p.m. 

State  police  and  other  security  men  peopled 
the  Inn's  rear  entrance  as  the  presidential 
adviser  moved  quickly  into  a  waiting  and  In- 
conspicuous  blue   sedan. 

He  seemed  not  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the  two 
demonstrators  who  discovered  his  getaway. 
He  did  not  respond. 

As  former  West  German  Foreign  Affairs 
Minister  Gerhard  Schroder  left  the  inn, 
someone  offered  him  a  button  which  bore 
the  words  "Kidnap  Kissinger?"  Schroder  good 
naturedly  refused  the  offer. 

One  individual  the  crowd  looked  for,  but 
never  did  see,  was  the  Bllderberg  Meetings' 
founder  and  organizer.  Prince  Bernhard. 

It  was  learned  Svmday  that  Bernhard  left 
the  meeting  Saturday  to  fly  to  the  bedside 
of  his  critically  ill  mother  in  Eiirope. 

As  the  chill  afternoon  wore  on,  the  crowd 
of  demonstrators  dwindled. 

The  demonstration  ended  when  the  second 
busload  of  participants  pulled  away. 

Un  Webster  of  Goddard  College,  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  demooatration,  explained  the 
demonstrators'  purpose  as  follows: 
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"It  Is  dlsguating  when  such  people  come 
hero  to  play  at  peace  and  really  do  nothing 
when  they  are  people  who  have  the  power 
to  end  the  war  and  racism  in  the  world. 

Commenting  on  the  Ul  weather,  Webster 
aald:  "It's  too  bad.  The  Lord  usually  gives 
demonstrations  better  days." 

The  1971  version  of  the  Bllderberg  meet- 
ings was  only  officially  announced  on  Thiirs- 
day  as  Prince  Bernhard  arrived  at  Boston's 
Logan  Airport. 

Most  of  the  meetings  participants  arrived 
Thxirsday  night.  A  man  who  participated  de- 
scribed the  meetings  as  "hard  work,  almost 
constant  meetings." 

One  break  from  the  proceedings  occurred 
Saturday  night  when  David  Rockefeller 
hosted  a  cocktail  party  for  participants  at  the 
Woodstock  home  of  his  brother,  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  at  the  head  of  Elm  Street. 

Many  of  the  meetings'  guests  walked  the 
half-mile  from  the  inn  to  the  Rockefeller 
home  and  got  a  good  look  at  one  of  the  loveli- 
est sections  of  Woodstock. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  meetings  saw  their 
first  evidence  of  American  discontent. 

About  60  persons  conducted  a  silent  vigil, 
organized  by  Woodstock  County  School  stu- 
dents, across  the  street  from  the  Inn  to  pro- 
test the  Southeast  Asia  war. 

The  vigil's  participants  managed  to  see  to 
it  that  each  member  of  the  BUderberg  meet- 
ings found  a  mimeographed  note  of  war  pro- 
test at  his  evening  meal  place  setting. 

Tightly  guarded  secrecy  prevailed  through- 
out the  three  days  of  the  Bllderberg  meet- 
ings. The  meetings  were  the  results  of  10 
months  of  planning. 

And  planning  is  about  to  begin  on  next 
year's  sessions  of  the  meetings. 

At  the  close  of  the  sessions  Sunday  the  fol- 
lowing statement  v?as  Issued: 

"About  100  people  from  the  United  States 
Canada,  and  Western  Europe  had  a  free  and 
frank  discussion  on  the  two  points  on  the 
agenda :  The  contribution  of  business  In  deal- 
ing with  current  problems  of  social  Instabil- 
ity, and  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  the 
American  role  In  the  world  and  Its  conse- 
quences. 

"The  participants  attended  the  meeting  in 
their  personal  capacities,  not  as  official  rep- 
resentatives of  their  countries.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Bllderberg  tradition,  no  reso- 
lution was  passed  and  no  report  on  the  dis- 
cussion is  being  Issued. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Bllderberg  Meetings 
is  to  promote  understanding  of  the  problems 
facing  democracies  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  consequently  the  participants 
come  from  all  walks  of  life,  irrespective  of 
their  political  leanings. 

"The  prince  of  the  Netherlands  (Prince 
Bernhard) ,  who  has  presided  over  the  Bllder- 
berg Meetings  since  1954,  had  to  leave  Wood- 
stock Friday  evening,  as  his  mother  was  re- 
ported to  be  seriously  ill." 
That  was  all  that  was  officially  said. 
While  In  Woodstock,  Prince  Bernhard  oc- 
cupied a  suite  of  rooms  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage green,  the  new  Woodstock  covered 
bridge,  and  Mt.  Tom  beyond. 


RESULTS  OF  17TH  DISTRICT 
OPINION  POLL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  that  I  have  served  in  Congress  I 
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have  conducted  a  poll  of  opinion  in  the 
17th  district.  The  response  has  always 
been  very  great  and  1971  was  no  excep- 
tion. More  than  20,000  people  partici- 
pated and  several  thousand  of  them  took 
the  time  to  attach  a  letter  to  their  poll 
and  express  additional  views. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  every  subject 
on  a  questionnaire  but  over  the  years 
most  subjects  are  covered  in  some  gen- 
eral way. 

This  year  one  change  was  made.  The 
same  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  all 
of  the  high  schools  in  our  district  and 
their  responses  were  compiled  separately. 
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Some  schools  utilized  the  poll  in  their 
junior  and  senior  government  classes. 
Other  schools  submitted  the  question- 
naire to  the  senior  class  exclusively. 
Heretofore,  all  replies  had  been  com- 
piled in  one  survey  result.  The  1971  com- 
pilation shows  some  very  interesting  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  part  of  our 
youthful  constitutents  most  of  whom 
will  be  voting  for  the  first  time  next  year. 
First  of  all,  I  was  amazed  that  every 
high  school  questiotmaire  had  been  an- 
swered in  totality  by  most  of  the  stu- 
dents. Few  blank  spaces  were  left  on  any 
questionnaire.  An  average  of  5  to  10  per- 

1971  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  OF  17TH  OHIO  DISTRICT 
|ln  percent) 
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cent  did  not  answer  most  of  the  ques- 
tions on  the  adult  questionnaires. 

Second,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
high  school  students  seek  more  govern- 
ment answers  to  our  problems  than  do 
their  elders.  Many  questicois  elicited  a 
relatively  similar  response  but  in  those 
areas  where  the  issue  of  broadened  gov- 
ernment services  is  presented,  the  high 
school  students  opted  for  the  most  part 
in  favor  of  more  goverrmioit.  This  is  best 
indicated  in  the  questions  on  the  na- 
Ucaial  health  insurance  and  the  welfare 
plan. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 


1.  Do  you  believe  that  balancing  the  Federal  budget  to  curb  In- 

flationis  more  important  than  increasing  Federal  spending  on 

domestic  problems? --      71-7        24.9 

2.  To  combat  inflation  and  strengthen  the  economy:  (Check  only 

(a)  The  administration  should  urge  labor  and  management 
to  voluntarily  hold  the  line  on  wages  and  prices    49. 4 

(b)  The  Government  should  put  wage  and  price  controls 
intoeffecf <7.3 

3.  Would  you  favor  the  establishment  ol  a  new  Federal  jobs  pro- 

gram in  the  public  sector  as  a  means  of  redudng  the  unem- 
ployment rate? *8.6       46.8 

4.  Which  approach  most  dosety  parallels  your  thinking?  (Check 

only  1) 

(a)  The  Federal  Government  should  return  taxing  authority 

not  tax  money  to  the  States  by  relinquishing  all  or 
part  of  Its  taxes  in  specific  aieas  such  as  estate  taxes, 
gift  taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  etc 50.1 

(b)  The  Federal  Government  should  collect  the  taxes  as  II 

now  does  but  return  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  to 
the  States  in  the  form  of  revenue  sharing  with  no 
strings  attached *4. 5 

5.  A  national  healtti  program  for  all  citizens:  (Check  only  n 

(a)  Should  be  established  and  operated  solely  by  the 

Fedeial  Government... ...25.  4 

(b)  Should  be  established  by  the  Government  but  operated 

through  private  insurance  and  medical  organiza- 
tions        32.1 

(c)  Should  not  be  established 39.5 

6.  Which  statement  most  closely  parallels  your  thinking?  (Check 

only  1) 

(a)  I  favor  the  President's  proposal  to  reorganize  the  execu- 

tive branch  by  reducing  the  present  12  Cabinet  De- 
partments to  8 -  - *7. 2 

(b)  I  favor  continuing  Cabinet  level  departments  that  speak 

for  various  interest  groups  like  Agriculture,  Labor, 
Education —  47.5 

7.  Do  ¥0U  think  the  "welfare  mess"  can  be  solved  by  the  adaption 

of  the  administration's  family  assistance  plan  (FAP)  which 
would  provide  guaranteed  annual  payments  to  those  on  welfare 
and  also  extend  aid  to  the  "working  poor"? 16.7  79.4 

8.  To  settle  nationwide  labor-management  disputes,  would  you 

favor?  (Check  only  1) 

(a)  Compulsory  binding  arbitration  in  lieu  of  right  to 

strike -  40.2 

(b)  Compulsory  binding  arbitration  only  for  industries 

affecting  the  public  interest  such  as  railroads  and 
public  utilities 24.8 
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(c)  Continuing  to  permit  strikes  in  all  industries  after 
reasonable  cooling-off  period  and  negotiation.  29. 1 
9.  Do  you  believe  the  busing  of  school  children  to  obtain  racial 
balance  should  be:  (Check  only  1) 

(a)  Required  by  the  Federal  Government 4.6 

(b)  Determined  by  State  and  local  governments 13. 4 

(c)  Eliminated  entirely. 78.8 

10.  Should  the  Federal  Government  be  permitted  to  use  wiretapping 

and  electronic  surveillance  to  fignt  organized  crime?.. 88.5 

11.  Do  you  favor  keeping  a  person  charged  with  a  serious  crime  in 

preventive  detention  while  awaiting  trial  if  the  fudge  decides 

that  his  release  would  pose  a  danger  to  the  community?.     ..      93.7 

12.  Pollution  control,  to  be  effective,  may  require  considerable 

sacrifice  and  great  expense.  Below  are  several  suggestions 
which  have  been  made.  Please  indicate  whether  you  favor  or 
oppose  these  proposals. 

(a)  To  check  the  rising  tide  of  discarded  junk  cars  (there 

were  23,000  in  Philadelphia  alone  last  year)  a  $100 
deposit  should  be  placed  on  all  cars  at  time  of 
purchase,  to  be  returned  when  sold  or  legally 
disposed  of 39. 4 

(b)  To  prevent  air  pollution,  unleaded  gas  should  be 

required  for  automobiles  even  if  it  adds  several 

cents  per  gallon  more  to  the  cost 54.2 

(c)  For  beverages,  all  throwaway  cans  and  nonreturnable 

bottles  should  be  outlawed  and  deoosiis  on  re- 
turnable bottles  substantially  increased  to  insure 
their  return 79.2 

13.  Should  the  development  of  the  supersonic  transport  (SST): 

(Check  only  I) 

(a)  Be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government 13.9 

(b)  Be  subsidized  through  cooperative  effort  of  pri- 
vate industry 58.8 

(c)  Be  left  to  development  by  other  nations ------  ^7-^ 

14.  Do  you  believe  the  administration  is  being  candid  in  letting 

the  American  people  know  its  intentions  and  the  extent  of 

our  involvement  in  the  war  in  Indochina? 44.3 

15.  Do  you  believe  we  should  maintain  a  military  strength:  (Check 

only  1) 

(a)  At  least  equal  to  the  Soviet  Union? 52. 9 

(b)  Superior  to  the  Soviet  Union? 41.1 

16.  Do  you  believe  the  Soviet  Union:  (Check  only  1) 

(a)  Will  help  maintain  world  peace? 15.4 

(b)  Continues  to  have  plans  of  world  domination?...  78.8 

17.  Would  you  favor  sharply  reducing  the  number  of  our  military 

personnel  stationed  in  Europe,  which  now  totals 300,000? 59.5 

18.  Do  you  believe  President  Nixon's  record  after  2  years  in  office 

is,  in  general,  faithful  to  his  campaign  promises? 51.5 
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1.  Do  you  believe  that  balancing  the  Federal  budget  to  curb  infla- 

tion IS  more  important  than  increasing  Federal  spending  on 

domestic  problems? '2-3       27.7 

2.  To  combat  inflation  and  strengthen  the  economy:  (Check 

only  1) 

(a)  The  administration  should  urge  labor  and  management 

to  voluntarily  hold  the  line  on  wages  and  prices.  42.7 

(b)  The  Government  should  put  wage  and  price  controls 

into  effect      57.3 

3.  Would  you  favor  establishment  of  a  new  Federal  jobs  program 

in  the  public  sector  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  unemployment 

rate?.  - 85.3       14.3 

4.  Which  approach  more  closely  parallels  your  thinking?  (Check 

only  1) 

(a)  The  Federal  Government  should  return  taxing  auth- 
ority not  tax  money  to  the  States  by  relinquishing  all 
or  part  of  its  taxes  in  specific  areas  such  as  estate 
taxes,  gift  taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  etc  32.7 

(b)The  Federal  Government  should  collect  the  taxes  as  it 
now  does  but  return  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  to 
the  States  in  the  form  of  revenue  sharing  with  no 
strings  attached 63.7 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


5.  A  national  health  program  for  all  citizens:  (Check  only  1.) 

(a)  Should  be  established    and   operated   solely  by  the 

Federal  Government 43.7 

(b)  Should  be  established  by  the  Government  but  oper- 

ated through  private  insurance  and  medical  organi- 
zations   j5. 7 

(c)  Should  not  be  established 20.3 

6.  Which  statement  more  closely  parallels  your  thinking?  (Check 

only  1.) 

(a)  I  favor  the  President's  proposal  to  reorganize  the  exec- 

utive branch  by  reducing  the  present   12  Cabinet 
departments  to  8 33.3 

(b)  I  favor  continuing    Cabinet-level  departments  that 

speak  for  various  interest  groups  like  Agriculture, 
Labor,  Education 66.7 

7.  Do  you  think  the  "welfare  mess"  can  be  solved  by  the  adoption 

of  the  administration's  family  assistance  plan  (FAP)  which 
would  provide  guaranteed  annual  payments  to  those  on  wel- 
fare and  also  extend  aid  to  the  "working  poor"? 


0.3 


53. 0       47. 0 
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Yas 


No 


No 

opinion 


8.  To  stttlo  nationwide  labor-m»n«£»ni«nt  disputes,  wool  I  you 
favor?  (Chock  only  1)  ...  _l^  i,« 

(1)  Compulsory  binding  arbitration  in  liau  ot  nintto  itrme. 

(b)  Compulsory  binding  arbitration  only  tor  indiatriM 
aftoetjng  tha  public  intarast  s«ich  as  railroads  and  »ublic 

(c)  Continuity  to  permit  strikas  in  all  industries  attar 
reasonable  coolmj-off  period  and  negotiation      ., . 

9   Do  you  believe  ttie  busing  of  school  children  to  obtain  racial 
balance  should  be:  (Chock  only  1) 


(a)  Required  by  the  Federal  Government. ..^^.... {U.i 

(b)  Determined  by  State  and  local  governmants... «i.u 


27.0 


40.3 
32.3 


10.3 


0.3 


(c)  Eliminated  entirely , 

la  Should  the  Federal  Government  be  parmitted  to  use  wiretap- 
ping and  electronic  surveillance  to  fight  organized  cnrT)e7... 
U    Do  you  tavor  keeping  a  person  charged  with  a  serious  crime  in 
preventive  detention  while  awaiting  trial  it  the  iudge  decides 
that  his  release  would  pose  a  danger  to  the  communitjl?.     . .      8Z.  u 
12.  Podutjon  cootrol.  to  be  elfective,  may  require  consldfcrable 
sacrifice  and  great  expense.  Below  are  several  sugg«stions 
which  have  been  made.  Please  indicate  whether  yoi4  favor 
or  oppose  these  proposals. 
(a)  To  cheek  the  rising  tide  ot  discarded  junk  cars  (there 
were  23  000  in  Philadelphia  alon»  last  year)  «  JlOO 
deposit  should  be  pJaced  on  all  cars  at  time  of  Du»has«, 
to  be  returned  whan  sold  or  legally  disposed  of. -4 


75. 0       25. 0 


18.0 


58. 7       41. 3 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  OFFSHORi 
OIL 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


(b)  To  prevent  air  poUution,  unleaded  gas  should  be 
required  lor  automobiles  even  if  It  adds  several  cents 

per  gallon  more  to  the  cost •---      66.7 

(c)  For  beverages,  all  throwaway  cans  and  nonreturnable 
bottles  should  be  outlawed  and  deposits  on  returnable 
bottles  subsUn'ially  Increased  to  insure  their  return      .      78.0 

13.  Should  the  development  of  the  supersonic  transport  (SST): 
(Check  only  1)  ,  .      .  -  ,  ic  1 

(a)  Be  subsidized  by  tha  Federal  Government 26. 3 

(b)  Be  subsidized  through  cooperative  effort  of  private 
Industry - Jj-I 

(c)  Be  left  to  development  by  other  nations.         ...  14. 3 
14  Do  you  believe  the  administration  is  being  candid  In  latUng 

tha  American  people  know  Its  intentions  and  tha  ertent  ot 
our  involvement  in  the  war  In  Indochina? ;y-r 

15.  Do  you  believe  we  should  maintain  a  military  strength?  (Check 

(a)  At  least  equal  to  the  Soviet  Union 53.3 

(b)  Superior  to  the  Soviet  Union 44.0 

16.  Do  you  believe  the  Soviet  Union?  (Check  only  1.) 

(a)  Will  help  maintain  world  peace. .-.....-- »• " 

(b)  Continues  to  have  plans  of  world  domination...    bl.  / 

17.  Would  you  favor  sharply  reducing  the  """ibe;  of  our  military 

personnel  stationed  in  Europe,  which  now  totals  300,0007  bii 

18.  Do  you  believe  President  Nnon's  record  after  2  years  in  ottiea 

is,  in  general,  taithful  to  his  campaign  promises? M.  / 


33.3 


21.7 


0.7 


59. 7 


2.7 

2.S 

37.7  ... 

49.7 

6.7 

HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^i 
today  renewing  the  request  I  originally 
made  on  March  16  of  this  year  for  a  fi>U 
congressional  investigation  into  the  mat- 
ter of  offshore  Vietnamese  oil  leases.  ^ 

My  action  today  Is  prompted  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors  which  have  come  to  light 
since  the  date  of  my  original  statement. 
Among  these  are  the  following: 

First.  Several  additional  American  Oil 
companies  have  responded  to  my  letter 
of  March  2,  1971.  regarding  their  inter- 
ests in  potential  offshore  Vietnamese  oil 
leases.  Although  these  responses  are  gen- 
erally noncommltal,  they  do  raise  to  Six 
the  number  of  companies  Indicating  thftt 
they  either  participated  In  or  purchased 
the  results  of  the  seismic  survey  cop- 
ducted  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  In 
1969  by  the  Ray  Geophysical  Division  of 
Mandrel  Industries.  Inc.  of  Houston.  Tfx. 
These  six  are  Continental  Oil  Co. — Con- 
oco—Getty  OU  Co..  Marathon  Oil  C^.. 
Union  Oil  Co..  Phillips  Petroleum  Oo.. 
and  Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey— Es^o. 
The  results  of  this  survey  have  never  baen 
made  public  but  the  indications  we  h^e 
suggest  that  they  were  favorable. 

I  am  Including  the  full  text  of  th«se 
recent  letters  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Second.  The  AprU  1,  1971,  Issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  contained  a  story 
enUtled.  "Seismic  Surveys  Said  To  Indi- 
cate Rich  Oil  Deposits  Off  South  Vlfet- 
nam.'"  In  this  article,  an  oil  industry 
source  states  that  "32  companies  in  all 
have  bid  on  the  concessions  and  the 
Saigon  government  has  promised  to 
award  bids  before  June  15."  The  spokes- 
man's usage  of  the  past  tense  hero  is 
much  more  than  Just  an  interesting 
grammatical  note— in  fact  it  may  indi- 
cate that  an  occurrence  of  major  *g- 
niflcance  has  taken  place  and  that  a 
number  of  American  oil  companies  h|ive 
already  bid  on  the  South  Vletnampse 


leases.  This  possibility  should  be  investi- 
gated at  once. 

Again.  I  am  appending  the  full  text  of 
this  article. 

Third.  A  recent  letter  from  a  State 
Department  spokesman  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  indicates 
that  the  VS.  Government,  contrary  to 
prior  reports,  did.  in  fact,  assist  in  the 
gathering  of  preliminsiry  seismic  data 
off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  during 
the  period  from  1966  to  1969.  Working 
in  conjunction  with  a  United  Nations- 
sponsored  investigatory  team,  the  U.S. 
Naval  Oceonographic  Office  provided  a 
ship  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
UJJ.  committee. 

The  complete  text  of  the  State  De- 
partment disclosure,  first  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Senator  AnoEN 
on  April  15.  Is  attached. 

Fourth.  The  Peace  Education  Division 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee has  prepared  an  excellent  press 
digest  and  chronology  on  the  matter  of 
offshore  Vietnamese  oil.  The  Friends 
have  performed  a  welcome  service  by 
bringing  together  all  of  the  disparate 
press  items  on  this  topic  into  one  use- 
ful volume. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  it  included  at  the 
end  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would  like 
to  stress  again  the  urgency  I  attach  to 
the  need  for  an  immediate  investigation 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
into  the  possibility  of  massive  American 
investments  in  South  Vietnamese  off- 
shore oil.  For  over  2  months  I  have 
waited  for  a  reply  from  President  Thieu 
of  South  Vietnam  regarding  his  position 
on  tills  matter.  To  date  I  have  not  even 
received  an  acknowledgement  of  my  let- 
ter. The  oil  companies  have  responded, 
but  their  responses  are  vague  and  lack- 
ing in  detail. 

The  morning  we  wake  up  and  read  In 
our  newspapers  about  the  agreements 
reached  between  the  Saigon  government 
and  several  American  companies  for  off- 
shore oil  concessions  it  will  be  too  late. 
We  need  fsustusd  Information  on  this 
terribly  important  matter  now,  and  a 
congressional  Investigation  is  the  only 
way  to  get  that  necessary  Information. 


Material  mentioned  above  follows: 

Continental  Oil  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y..  March  25. 1971. 
Hon.  James  Aboxtsb^k. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Abourezk:  In  connec- 
tion with  your  letter  of  March  2.  1971.  in- 
quiring about  oil  exploration  off  the  coast 
of  South  Viet  Nam,  Continental  Oil  Company 
has  no  operations  In  the  area  or  In  South 
Viet  Nam. 

In  line  with  our  normal  procedure  for 
evaluating  uneacplored  areas,  Continental 
has  purchased  the  results  of  a  group  geo- 
physical survey  of  the  area  conducted  by 
the  Ray  Geophysical  Division  of  Mandrel 
Industries.  Inc.  At  this  point,  we  are  evalu- 
ating these  preliminary  findings  and  do  not 
linow  what  we  will  do  if  leases  In  the  area 
should  be  offered  for  bid. 

I  hope  this  answers  your  question,  and  if 
you  have  any  further  questions,  please  call 
upon  us. 

Sincerely, 

John  G.  McLean. 


OriTT  On.  (3o.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  March  16, 1971. 
Hon.  James  Abottrezk, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Aboueezk:  Your  recent  letter  to 
Mr.  J.  Paul  Getty  concerning  any  involve- 
ment of  this  company  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  directed  to  me  for  reply.  I  am  enclos- 
ing, for  your  information,  copies  of  two 
quarterly  reports  to  stoclcholders  of  Getty 
Oil  Company  which  relate  activities  in 
Indonesia. 

As  a  resource  company  Involved  in  finding 
and  producing  petroleum  and  other  minerals 
to  meet  the  constantly  growing  worldwide 
demands  for  energy,  Getty  Oil  Company  very 
carefully  considers  prospective  exploration 
regions  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  com- 
pany's principal  activities  in  this  regard  are 
concentrated  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. The  worldwide  exploratory  activities, 
as  those  in  North  America,  are  prudently 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  risk  involved  in 
petroleum  discovery  and  economic  consider- 
ations. As  you  know,  prospective  new  petro- 
leum provlnceB  are  dwindling  and  competi- 
tion between  nations  and  companies  in  the 
search  for  these  vital  energy  sources  is 
Intense. 

As  it  has  with  regard  to  other  areas  of  the 
world,  Getty  Oil  has  obtained  offshore  South 
Vietnam  seismic  data,  purchased  from  an 
independent  geophysical  contractor,  and  our 
geologists  have  undertaken  a  study  of  this 
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material.  While  reviewing  this  data,  which 
has  also  been  purchased  by  several  other 
international  companies,  Getty  Oil  also  has 
been  considering  the  posalbility  of  register- 
ing a  subsidiary  company  with  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  At  this  point  Getty 
OU  Company  is  studying  available  data  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  offshore  South 
Vietnam  seismic  data  supports  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  geological  formation  conducive  to 
the  accimiulation  of  petroleum. 

Consequently,  there  has  been  no  decision 
by  Getty  Oil  at  the  present  time  to  enter  a 
bid  shovUd  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
decide  to  hold  a  lease  sale. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  your  survey.  Thank  you  for  writing 
to  Getty  Oil  Company. 
Sincerely. 

J.  P.  McCabe. 


Marathon  On.  Co., 
Findley.  Ohio.  March  19.  1971. 
Hon.  James  ABOtmEZK, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  In  re^>onse  to  your 
letter  of  March  2nd  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Donnell  II, 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  of  Marathon's 
limited  exploration.  Interest,  and  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Late  in  1968  we  acquired  a  one-third  in- 
terest In  exploration  rights  of  four  blocks 
offshore  Thailand  located  in  the  Gulf  of 
Thailand.  Since  then  our  activities  have  been 
limited  to  some  seismic  and  geological  stud- 
ies on  these  blocks  to  determine  their  pros- 
pectiveness  with  regards  to  finding  petro- 
leum. No  actual  drUiing  has  taken  plac:  and 
none  is  planned  at  this  time.  We  have  gen- 
eraUy  kept  abreast  of  the  literature  pertain- 
ing to  offshore  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
have  obtained  publications  containing  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  data  from  United 
Nations  agencies. 

We  have  purchased  some  data  obtained  In 
a  reconnaissance  aeromagnetlc  survey  which 
Included  some  of  the  waters  claimed  by  the 
Government  of  South  Viet  Nam.  At  this  time 
we  have  no  plans  for  acquiring  interests  in 
the  waters  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

Late  In  1069  we  submitted  a  competitive 
bid  on  one  tract  located  In  the  East  Java 
Sea  but  were  unsuccessful.  Accordingly,  we 
hold  no  rights  In  that  area. 

We  hope  the  foregoing  Information  Is 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.    Q.    DtTMBSOS. 


Union    Oil    Co.    or   Calitornia, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  March  IS.  1971. 
Hon.  James  Abottrezk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  The  Union  Oil 
Company  has  long  been  Interested  In  the 
economic  development  of  countries  border- 
ing the  Pacific  Basin.  This  Interest  is  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  fact  that  we  are  lo- 
cated on  the  West  Coast  and  have  partici- 
pated in  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  countries  since  the  early  19O0's. 

While  we  have  not  singled  out  any  par- 
ticular coiintry  or  area  we  have  followed  de- 
velopments relevant  to  our  area  of  activity 
over  the  years  In  this  broad  area,  and  through 
subeidiarles  hold  Interest  In  several  coun- 
tries. 

With  respect  to  South  Vietnam,  we  have 
acquired  some  general  exploration  Informa- 
tion by  purchase.  In  the  event  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  should  offer  offshore 
oil  leases  we  have  not  determined  what  our 
course  of  action  and  interest  might  be. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  L.  Hartley. 
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Standard  Oil  Co.  or  Calitobnia, 
Son  Francisco.  Calif.,  March  29. 1971. 
Hon.   James   Abourezk, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.   D.C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  This  will  respond 
to  your  recent  letter  inquiring  about  our 
company's  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Through  an  affiliate,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  exploration  in  Southeast  Asia  for  more 
than  30  years.  Our  activities  have  included 
countries  such  as  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
Malaysia,  Australia  and  ThaUand,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  areas  in  that  broad  region. 

In  addition,  through  an  affiliate  we  are  a 
major  producer  in  Indonesia  and  a  major  re- 
finer and  marketer  or  petroleum  products  In 
a  number  of  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Par  East. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  engaged  in  major 
operations  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  since 
indigenous  energy  resources  are  vital  to  con- 
tinued economic  growth  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  we  plan  to  continue  actively  our  ex- 
ploration efforts  m  the  Southeast  Asia  region; 
however,  we  have  not  offered  to  bid  on  South 
Vietnam  offshore  properties. 

Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  to  you  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

H.  J.  Haynes. 


[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce  Apr.  1,  1971  ] 

Seismic  Surveys  Said  To  Indicate  Rich  On. 

Deposits  Off  South  Vietnam 

Singapore,  March  31.— An  oU  industry 
source  who  has  seen  jwivate  seismic  surveys 
of  the  ocean  fioor  off  South  Vietnam  believes 
the  region  may  contain  the  richest  petroleum 
depoelts  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  source,  who  asked  to  remain  unidenti- 
fied, said  American  concerns  are  seeking  con- 
cessions in  18  offshore  areas  where  studies 
show  "very  promising  results." 

He  said  32  companies  in  all  have  bid  on 
the  concessions  and  the  Saigon  Government 
has  promised  to  award  bids  before  June  15. 

25    PC    or   RESERVES 

At  stake,  the  source  said,  Is  access  to  per- 
haps 25  per  cant  of  the  total  offshore  oil 
reserves  of  Southeast  Asia. 

He  said  on  the  basis  of  seismic  surveys  of 
the  South  China  Sea  off  Vietnam  which  he 
has  personally  studied,  "it  may  be  the  best 
area  out  he**"." 

The  source,  a  petroleum  geologist  with 
nearly  20  years  experience  in  Southeast  Asia, 
said  the  seabeds  off  South  Vietnam.  "Pigure 
the  same  geologically  there  at  the  mouth  of 
Mekong  as  the  area  off  Louisiana  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi" — a  large  oU  pro- 
ducer. 

Now  the  oil  potential  off  Vietnam  has  be- 
come an  issue  in  the  United  States,  the 
source  said.  "You  wont  find  anyone  here  will- 
ing to  talk  about  It  and  be  Identified.  Ifs 
become  a  real  hot  potato." 

Singapore  is  the  l»se  of  offshore  oU  opera- 
tions, mostly  American,  In  the  seas  around 
Indonesia,  Borneo  and  the  Malayan  Penin- 
sula. 

The  source  said  seismic  surveys  financed  by 
10  American  oil  companies  were  conducted 
in  the  seas  off  Vietnam  two  years  ago.  It  is 
these  surveys,  he  said,  which  he  has  seen. 

UNDERWAY    AT    ONCE 

After  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
awards  the  concessions  for  the  offshore  oU 
rights,  the  source  said,  it  is  estimated  that 
work  will  get  underway  at  once,  unhindered 
by  the  war. 

Seagoing  drilling  rigs  would  operate  as 
much  as  40  miles  from  shore.  If  they  strike 
oil  they  could  store  It  In  floating  tanks  at 
sea  from  which  It  would  be  piped  into  the 
holds  of  tankers  for  shipment  abroad. 

The  most  likely  base  of  operations,  the 
source  said,  Is  Vung  Tau,  a  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mekong  River  and  about  40  miles 
southeast  of  ScUgon. 
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Letter  From  State  Department  to  Senate 
Foreign  Atfairs  Committee 
Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  7.  1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbrioht, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  Mr.  Prentice  In- 
dicated by  telephone  to  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Dockery  of  the  Committee's  staff  on  April  1, 
we  have  discovered  some  additional  informa- 
tion that  indicates  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment did  provide  some  Indirect  assist- 
ance, through  a  United  Nations  body,  to 
scientific  research  on  underseas  mineral  re- 
sources on  the  East  Asian  continental  abelf 
Including  the  area  off  the  shores  of  Viet- 
Nam.  This  Informatton  was  not  known  to  us 
at  the  time  of  my  letters  to  you  of  February 
10  and  27  and  has  come  to  our  attention  only 
as  a  result  of  our  continuing  Inquiries  Into 
the  matter. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development, 
at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations'  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE).  has  provided  since  November  1966 
the  occasional  services  of  Dr.  K.  O.  Emery 
from  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Insti- 
tute to  serve  on  a  six-member  international 
Technical  Advisory  Group  to  ECAFE's  Com- 
mittee for  Co-Ordlnation  of  Joint  Prospect- 
ing areas  (CCOP).  A  memorandum  describ- 
ing the  work  of  the  CCOP  is  attached.  (En- 
closure 1) 

Dr.  Emery,  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  Technical  Advisory  Group,  arranged  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  permit  a  team  of  scientists 
to  board  Navy  aircraft  already  engaged  in 
magnetic  anomaly  research  (Project  Magnet) 
and  a  contract  civilian  research  vessel  (the 
R/V  HUNT)  engaged  in  hydrographis  re- 
search. The  Navy  craft  were  not  searching 
for  underseas  mineral  deposits,  but  the  visit- 
ing scientists  were  permitted  to  do  so  as 
long  as  their  research  did  not  Interfere  wlUi 
the  research  missions  of  the  craft  Involved. 
These  missions  were  conducted  widely  in  Bast 
Asian  waters,  including  the  continental  shelf 
off  Vlet-Nam.  A  memorandum  describing  the 
Navy's  role  In  this  research  is  attached.  (En- 
closure 2) 

The  results  of  the  OCOP  research  have 
either  already  been  published  or  are  soon 
to  be  published  by  ECAFE  for  public  use. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  a«slstance  to  you 
in  this  matter  please  caU  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

DAvm  M.  Abshibz, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  ConffrestUmal 
Relations. 

SxTMMARY  or  CCOP  Project 
In  1966  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE) 
set  up  a  committee  for  Coordination  of 
Joint  Prospecting  for  Mineral  Resources  In 
Asian  Offshore  Areas  (CCOP).  The  Initial 
members  of  the  committee  were  Japan,  Ko- 
rea, Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines.  (Cambodia, 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam 
have  subsequently  joined.)  One  of  t^e  first 
acts  of  the  conunittee  was  to  Invite  the  par- 
ticipation of  representatives  of  Germany. 
France,  VS..  and  the  United  States  as  mem- 
bers of  a  technical  advisory  group.  As  a  U.S. 
contribution  Information  obtained  through 
geomagnetic  surveys  made  by  the  Naval 
Oceanographic  Office's  Project  MAGNET  was 
made  available  to  OCOP  on  a  continuing 
basis.  (Under  Project  MAGNET  two  planes 
were  employed  by  the  Navy  to  collect  data  for 
use  In  air  navigation  and  anti-submarine 
warfare  based  upon  changes  in  Isomagnetlc 
Unes.  The  same  Information  also  has  some 
preliminary  applicability  In  oU  exploration 
In  that  data  collected  can  be  used  to  make 
some  judgment  on  the  advlslbiUty  of  moving 
on  to  the  further  step  of  seismic  explora- 
tion.) Under  Project  MAGNET  Information 
was  collected  on  the  East  China  and  Yellow 
Seas,  as  well  as  the  South  China  Sea  and  the 
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Mekong  Delta.  These  data  were  turned  omit 
to  West  Germany,  which  had  a^eed  to  make 
geological  Interpretations  of  the  Informatipn 
as  Ita  contribution  to  CXJOP.  | 

After  review  of  these  geomagnetic  survays 
and  previous  studies  carried  out  by  li»4e- 
pendent  geologists  In  earlier  years  the  CCt>P 
decided  that  seismic  operations  were  neet|ed 
to  provide  more  definitive  data.  After  tt- 
plorlng  various  possibilities,  it  was  decldled 
that  the  best  means  was  acceptance  of  pJi 
offer  for  Joint  participation  of  CCOP  persm- 
nel  In  a  study  planned  by  the  Pacific  Support 
Group  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographlc  Ofllce 
to  collect  data  on  ocean  sea  bottoms  usljig 
shipboard  reflection  seismic  and  geomagnetic 
methods.  The  ship  was  the  F.  V.  HUNT,  oper- 
ated by  the  Marine  Acoustical  Services  CoJ  of 
Miami,  Florida,  under  contract  to  the  Navfe's 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  and  lll- 
rected  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanograplilc 
Office.  As  In  Project  MAGNET,  operations  |by 
the  HUNT  were  carried  out  In  the  East  China 
and  Yellow  Seas,  as  well  as  In  the  South 
cmna  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  At  all  tliies 
scientists  of  CCOP  countries  were  aboird 
the  HUNT.  Information  collected  has  b^en 
published  In  technical  bulletins  of  CCOP  a|nd 
has  been  made  available  to  reference  Ubraijles 
in  academic  and  governmental  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  Copies  have  also  b^en 
provided,  on  request,  to  private  Industry^ 

In  addition  to  the  projects  mentlo4ed 
above,  seismic  refraction  and  sparker  survtys 
were  made  In  the  southwestern  offshore  areas 
of  Vlet-Nam  In  November-December  1968. 
Equipment  and  technical  personnel  for  t>ils 
CCOP  project  were  provided  by  the  TJK. 
Counterpart  personnel,  ships,  and  equip- 
ment were  provided  by  the  Govemmentl  of 
Vlet-Nam. 


The  Navt's  Roue 

The  civilian  oceanographlc  research  '♦es- 
se! R/V  HUNT  Is  owned  by  a  private  com- 
pany and  chartered  to  the  Navy  OceaHo- 
graohlc  Office.  It  has  a  civilian  crew  ^nd 
emlDarks  civilian  scientific  personnel  for  the 
conduct  of  a  variety  of  oceanographlc  re- 
search project*  routinely  pursued  by  the 
Navy,  Aircraft  surveys  using  specially  equip- 
ped Navy  "PROJECT  MAGNET"  aircraft  are 
frequently  used  to  conduct  a  preliminary 
survey  in  advance  of  the  work  on  bqard 
ship.  When  there  Is  scientific  space  avalUble 
on  board  during  a  scheduled  research  voy- 
age, the  Navy  in  the  past  has  permitted 
International  sclenttsta  to  board  the  HUNT 
and  collect  data  for  their  projects  on  a  'j^ot- 
to-lnterfere"  basis  with  the  HUNT'S  sched- 
uled Navy  work.  Unclassified  portions  of  the 
aircraft  survey  work  deemed  compatible  ♦Ith 
the  project*  of  these  International  scien- 
tists have  been  made  available  to  them. 

In  mid- 1969  the  Navy  honored  such  a*  re- 
quest from  a  team  of  International  scien- 
tists working  under  the  United  Natjons 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par 
East  (ECAFE).  Pour  scientists  from  BCAfE's 
Committee  for  Coordination  of  Joint  P^- 
pectlng  for  Mineral  Resources  In  Asian  Off- 
shore Areas  ( CCOP— established  In  1066) 
were  permitted  to  ride  the  HUNT  during  a 
research  voyage  In  the  off-shore  areas  of 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  Thailand,  Malay- 
sia, the  Philippines  and  the  Borneo  odast. 
Aerial  survey  work  for  this  particular  toy- 
age  was  de«ned  noncompatlble  with  CCOP 
projects,  and  no  aerial  data  was  furnished. 

During  the  voyage,  the  international  sci- 
entists collected  a  variety  of  data,  pait  of 
which  may  be  used  In  oil  exploration.  This 
data  is  unclassified  and  is  expected  U^  be 
published  by  CCOP  In  May  of  1971  for  0pen 
International  use.  A  copy  of  the  data  was 
furnished  to  the  U.S.  Navy  Oceanographlc 
Office  which  paaeed  It  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  has  been  avaUable  at  the|Na- 
tlonal  Oceanographlc  Data  Center,  an  agfncy 
of  the  National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  for  use  by  inter^ted 
parties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Navy  conducts  scientific  voyages,  such 
as  that  of  R/V  HUNT,  to  coUect  data  for  sup- 
port of  research  and  development  of  Navy 
equipment  and  does  not  make  this  Informa- 
tion available  for  public  release.  The  Navy 
does  not  conduct  imderwater  surveys  with 
the  objective  of  oil  exploration.  During  the 
1969  voyage,  the  Navy  provided  only  facul- 
ties for  the  CCOP  scientists  and  exercised 
no  Influence  over  the  type  of  analysis  they 
conducted  after  their  data  had  been  col- 
lected. Whatever  Information  Is  gathered  by 
CCOP  scientists  embarked  on  the  HUNT  con- 
cerning mineral  and  petrolevma  resources  is 
purely  a  "spin-off"  from  the  principal  effort 
of  that  ship's  voyage  and  is  collected  on  a 
"not-to-interfer"  basis. 

VnnNAM  AND  Oil:  A  Press  Digest  and 
Chbokologt 

intboduction 
Public  attention  has  been  called,  nation- 
ally and  internationally  in  recent  weeks  to 
the  possible  relationship  between  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  U.S.  policies  relating  to  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  possi- 
bility of  discovering  oil  In  South  Vietnam's 
off-shore  areas  and  the  granting  of  oil  ex- 
ploration leases  to  foreign.  Including  Amer- 
ican, companies.  To  our  knowldege,  these 
developments  have  come  about  since  the 
military  commitment  became  massive,  but 
rightly  or  wrongly,  "the  smell  of  oil"  In  In- 
ternational relations  Is  always  a  provocative 
and  troubling  factor. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
believes  that  a  controversial  question  needs 
facing  realistically  and  factually,  so  that 
relevant  perceptions  and  actions  may  be 
based  on  a  solid  foundation  and  not  on 
either  scare  propaganda  or  protective  decep- 
tion. 

To  that  end,  AFSC  herewith  Initiates  an 
occasionally-issued  digest  of  facts  and  ob- 
servations from  public  sources,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  realistic  understanding  of 
the  oil  issue  that  has  emerged  In  relation  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  question  of  oil  and  the  Vietnamese 
war  Is  both  tragically  simple  and  shrouded 
In  obscurity  and  complexity.  Coloring  every- 
thing that  occurs  in  Indochina  Is  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  the  war,  and  no  one  In  Wash- 
ington, Saigon,  or  a  corporate  office  can 
make  a  decision  outside  this  all-defining 
context.  But,  at  the  same  time,  many  spe- 
cific elements  in  the  story  are  unknown  by 
virtue  of  the  anonymity  erf  some  of  the  act- 
ors or  their  desire  to  act  without  publicity. 
Many  have  made  inconsistent  statements; 
innocent  factual  errors  have  app>eared  in 
responsible  oil  Journals;  the  precise  impor- 
tance of  certain  elements  of  the  larger  pic- 
ture is  still  not  wholly  clear. 

Nevertheless,  a  very  great  deal  of  relia- 
ble Information  about  oil  and  Vietnam  is 
now  available.  We  make  no  pretense  to  have 
the  full  details,  nor  to  understand  all  the 
motives  of  every  actor  in  the  Intricate  mat- 
ter. We  believe  that  Congress  may  need  an 
official  Inquiry  in  order  to  disclose  much  im- 
portant information. 

What  follows  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
public  record.  Anyone  who  closely  studies 
the  existing  Information  will  xmderstand 
that  there  are  three  main  forces  to  con- 
sider when  assessing  the  relationship  of  oil 
to  Vietnam.  First,  an  Administration  In 
Washington  seeking  to  retain  a  pro-Ameri- 
can regime,  to  avoid  a  negotiated  peace  set- 
tlement which  could  reflect  the  desires  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
for  peace,  neutrality,  and  self-determina- 
tion, and,  many  think,  to  achieve  a  "Korean 
solution"  to  the  war  that  would  leave  a 
government  in  Saigon  friendly  to  the  U.S. 
Essential  to  this  end  is  not  merely  the  mili- 
tary but  the  economic  survival  of  a  de- 
pendent Saigon  government  that  has  neither 
an  independent  agrarian  nor  urban  econ- 
omy with  which  to  continue,  even  should 
the  U.S.  ever  attain  its  elusive  military  goals. 
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The  second  element  is  a  Saigon  regime 
with  an  ever-narrowing  base  of  support, 
wracked  by  corruption  and  economic  crisis, 
and  aware  that  its  existing  urban  sector,  with 
its  "service"  orientation  toward  the  need 
of  U.S.  manpower  can  most  certainly  col- 
lapse even  with  the  partial  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals that  have  already  begun  to  take 
place.  Reliable  data  concerning  the  objective 
sitiiatlon  and  motives  of  both  Washington 
and  Saigon  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 
The  third  element  In  the  picture  is  the 
role  of  the  major  U.S.  international  oil  firms. 
Here  much  less  Is  known,  save  that  it  Is 
certain  that  the  introduction  of  any  large 
body  of  oil — anywhere — is  always  a  poten- 
tially destabUizlng  factor  In  a  tightly  or- 
ganized world  oU  Industry  and  market.  More- 
over, access  to  low  sulfur  reserves,  especially 
should  the  Third  World  oU  nations  continue 
their  present  Independent  course,  would  be 
a  potential  option  for  the  International  firms 
at  some  future  time.  For  some,  as  well,  new 
oil  repreesnts  potential  new  profits.  But  there 
are  many  oil  companies,  and  they  differ  as 
well  as  have  conunon  interests.  Should  two 
or  three  of  the  large  firms  ( especially  one  as 
large  as  Standard  of  Jersey  (Esso) )  decide 
on  a  policy  of  major  investments  in  Vietnam 
oil,  what  the  rest  do  is  of  little  practical 
consequence.  The  actions  and  intentions  of 
the  oil  Industry  are  the  most  difficult  to 
fathom  from  public  sources,  but  In  areas 
such  as  the  Middle  East  they  have  undoubt- 
edly been  one  of  the  most  Important  deter- 
minations of  U.S.  policy. 

In  the  following  chronology  each  item  is 
headed  by  a  main  topic,  with  the  basic  point 
given  In  the  first  paragraph.  The  second 
paragraph  contains  additional  details  and 
documentation  for  those  who  desire  fuller 
data: 

November-December  1968:  Oil  exploration. 
Under  auspices  of  the  UN  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Par  East  (ECAFE) .  the 
U.S.  Navy  ship  Hunt  takes  geophysical  sur- 
vey and  results  in  "highly  successfvU"  seis- 
mic refraction  and  other  surveys  off  the 
southwest  Vietnam  coast. 

tTN  ECAFE.  Report  of  the  Sixth  Session  of 
the  Committee  for  Co-ordination  of  Joint 
Prospecting  .  .  .,  June  26,  1969  (E/CN.ll/L. 
239) ,  p.  8,  68-70. 

April  1969:  Oil  exploration.  ".  .  .  4,000-mlle 
seismic  reconnaissance  survey  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  off  the  eastern  and  south- 
em  South  Vietnamese  coast  .  .  data  ob- 
tained will  be  sold  to  an  unidentified  group 
of  U.S.  and  foreign  oil  companies." 

Mandrel  Industries,  Houston,  performs  this 
research.  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  April  28,  1969. 
p.  66. 

April  1969:  Oil  exploration.  "Several  U.S. 
petroleum  firms  are  already  spending  mU- 
llons  in  offshore  oil  exploration  along  Viet- 
nam's coast  .  .  .  Experts  rate  Vietnam's  off- 
shore deposits  to  be  as  potentially  lucrative 
as  those  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Indo- 

The  Asia  Letter  (a  btisinessmen's  service). 
Aprtl  29.  1969. 

November  1969:  Washington.  Ambassador 
Leonard  Unger  mentions  to  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  "one  very,  very  large 
development  that  may  take  place"  in  Thai- 
land and  all  Southeast  Asia.  Exploration, 
with  "pretty  good  hope  of  finding  something 
there,"  c\irrently  taking  place. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Hearings:  United  States  Security  Agree- 
ments .  .  .:  Kingdom  of  Thailand.  91:1 
(GPO.  1970) .  p.  742. 

November  1969:  Vletnamlzatlon.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  informs  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  Washington's  deep  concern 
over  the  economic  aspects  of  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon." 

"Then  you  say:  "The  economy  of  South 
Vietnam  is  one  of  the  areas  which  needed  to 
be  strengthened.' 

"Secretary  Laird.  Senator  Symington,  this 
is  one  of  the  very  difficult  problems  that  we 
face  and  one  that  has  not  been  solved.  The 
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Coxincll  of  Economic  Advisers  sent  a  group 
out  there  within  the  last  few  months.  We 
also  have  another  group  going  out  there 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  And  I  wish  that 
I  could  report  to  you  that  this  problem  did 
not  exist,  but  it  does 

"Senator  Stmenoton.  I  knew  you  would 
be  frank  and  wanted  to  bring  it  out  because 
it  is  obviously  one  of  the  worries  we  have  to 
face  in  any  plan  for  Vletnamlzatlon. 

"Secretary  Laird.  It  is." 

VS.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Hearings:  Briefing  on  Vietrutm.  91:1 
(GPO,  1969),  p.  117. 

Economic  aid  to  RVN  In  fiscal  1970  •eu 
million  as  opposed  to  peak  of  $746  million  In 
1966.  Ibid.,  p   118. 

December  1969:  OU  estimates.  Industry  es- 
timates for  aU  Southeast  Asia  become  more 
and  more  optimistic:  "...  beginning  of  a 
boom." 

Ocean  Industry,  December  1969,  p.  63. 

Spring  1970:  Oil  estimates.  Industry  evalu- 
ations continue  to  grow  more  sanguine  and 
are  more  widely  discussed  in  business  com- 
munity. 

ECAFE  and  company  studies  are  the  basis 
of  assessments,  with  South  Vietnam  being 
mentioned  as  "equally  prospective."  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal,  AprU  27,  1970,  p.  123;  also  For- 
tune, March  1970,  pp.  46-46;  and  Wall  Street 
Journal,  September  22,  1970,  p.  34. 

David  RockefeUer  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  estimates  (36  bUlion  wUl  be  Invested 
in  Asia  and  western  Pacific  over  next  12 
years,  mainly  Southeast  Asia.  Pacific  Basin 
Reports,  May  1970. 

Mid-1970:  Oil  exploration  Mandrel  Indus- 
tries completes  "two  major  contract  sur- 
veys ...  off  the  coast  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam"  for  undisclosed  sponsors.  Later  in 
the  year  "a  group  of  major  oil  companies" 
has  it  resume  offshore  Vietnam  survey. 

Ampex  Corp.  1970  Annual  Report:  Third 
Quarter  Report,  Ampex  Corp. 

May  1970:  Oil  estimates.  ECAPE  issues  re- 
ports that  feed  optimism  on  East  Asia  off- 
shore oil  promise. 

UN  Press  Release  ECArE/671,  May  7,  1970; 
UN  Press  Release  ECAFE/674.  May  22,  1970. 

June  1970:  Oil  estimates.  Future  of  Viet- 
nam oil  linked  by  major  Industry  Journal  to 
the  polltical-mlUtary  outcome  of  the  war. 

"The  projected  work  pace  for  all  of  Asian 
Pacific  could  turn  out  to  be  woefully  con- 
servative, depending  on  how  long  it  takes  to 
settle  the  war  against  the  communists  in 
Vietnam.  If  and  when  the  U.S.  wins  Its  ob- 
jectives there,  oil  exploration  conceivably 
could  be  succe8Sf\U  enough  to  turn  that  part 
of  the  world  Into  another  South  Louisiana- 
Texas-type  producing  area.  This  would  be 
one  of  the  biggest  booms  in  the  industry's 
history.  It  all  depends  on  the  Vietnam  war, 
bow  long  it  takes  to  get  the  Job  done  and 
how  weU  the  Job  Is  done."  Petroleum  En- 
gineer, June  1970,  p.  51. 

August  1970:  Saigon  &  Vletnamlzatlon.  "If 
the  economic  situation  continues  to  de- 
teriorate it  could  seriously  undermine  both 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  and  the  polit- 
ical stability  of  the  Thleu  regime,  say  wor- 
ried U.S.  and  Vietnamese  officials." 

Wall  Street  Journal,  August  24,  1970. 

Summer-Fall  1970:  Saigon  &  Vletnamlza- 
tlon. Vietnamese  Inflation  worst  In  world  of 
60  countries  ranked,  1969-70.  The  previous 
year  It  ranked  third.  "The  economy  Is  Thleu 's 
Achilles'  heel."  State  Department  official 
admits. 

Business  Week,  October  24,  1970;  also  First 
National  City  Bank  Monthly  Economic  Let- 
ter, September  1970.  p.  103. 

"Early  last  year,  my  colleagues  and  I  were 
convinced  these  | economic]  problems  were 
becoming  more  serious  than  the  military 
threat  and  If  left  unsolved  might  undo  every- 
thing that  had  been  achieved."  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  January  21,  1971  speech  In  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  February  15,  1971, 
p.  209.  See  also  New  York  Times,  December 
27,  1970. 

September  1970:  Saigon  leases.  Saigon  soon 


expected  to  pa/cel  our  18  oilshore  regrions  for 
oU  exploratioi^  mainly  to  Americans. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Septetaber  22,   1970. 

October  1970:  Saigon.  Semi-official  agency, 
with  help  of  U.S.  AID  (Agency  Mi-vlpterna- 
tlonal  Development)  Issues  a  book  apj 
for  foreign  Investment. 

Authored  by  an  American  law  Arm  with 
branches  in  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  some  of  whose  members 
were  recently  U.S.  officials.  Doing  Business  in 
Viet  Nam  (Vietnam  CouncU  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions) Is  subsequently  distributed  free  by 
Saigon  Embassy  In  Washington.  The  Asia 
Letter,  October  27,  1970,  p.  4. 

November  1970:  Oil  exploration.  Esso  drlU- 
Ing  in  its  Malaysian  concession  bordering 
Vietnamese  offshore  reg^ion  results  in  "sig- 
nificant discovery."  Supplements  seismic  ex- 
ploration with  vital  drUllng  Information. 

"Most  observers  agree  that  these  dlscover- 
iea  wUl  focus  lots  of  Interest  on  the  South 
Vietnam  offshore  tracts  when  they  come  up 
in  the  near  future."  Esso  had  four  or  five 
driUings  with  which  to  estimate  promise  of 
region.  One  weU  flows  at  3000  barrels  a  day. 
Petroleum  Engineer,  November  1970,  pp. 
46-47. 

December  1, 1970:  Saigon.  Promulgation  of 
petroleum  law,  011/70,  modelled  after  Thai 
law  written  with  assistance  of  Walter  Levy, 
oil  Industry's  leading  consultant. 

New  York  Times,  AprU  2, 1971. 

Terms  of  law  very  generous  to  foreign  in- 
vestors by  world*  standards,  "competitive 
enough  to  attract  the  much  needed  capital 
and  know-how  of  foreign  investors."  Vietnam 
Economic  Report  (Saigon) ,  January  1971.  p. 
2  [also  Embassy  of  Vietnam,  Washington, 
Viet-Nam  Bulletin,  January  26,  1971,  p.  2). 

December  20,  1970:  Saigon  leases.  Saigon 
wUl  offer  leases  on  Its  offshore  shelves,  and 
oU  firms  are  expressing  Interest.  Meetings 
between  oU  firms  and  government  wUl  begin 
next  February. 

Nevi  York  Times,  December  21, 1970. 

January  1971:  Oil  estimates  &  Saigon 
leases.  "Green  Light  for  OU  Men."  "Some- 
where in  the  continental  shelf  off  the  South 
Vietnamese  shore  lies  hidden  one  of  the  most 
spectaciUar  petroleum  deposits  in  the  world." 

Vietnam  Economic  Report,  January  1971, 
p.  1.  Of  all  sources,  Saigon  generates  the 
most  optimistic,  enticing  estimates. 

January  8,  1971:  General.  Le  Monde  scoops 
the  Issue  of  oU  In  its  larger  political,  diplo- 
matic context. 

Leading  Southeast  Asia  authority,  Jacques 
Decomoy.  asks  what  assurances  Washington 
has  given  oil  firms. 

January  8, 1971:  General.  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment of  Prince  Sihanouk  Issues  detaUed 
statement  on  Indochinese  offshore  oU. 

Peking  Review,  January  22.  1971.  pp.  16-17. 

January  18, 1971:  General.  Another  Mother 
for  Peace  raises  the  question  of  whether  oU 
leases  are  related  to  slow  American  troop 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  and  launch- 
es national  campaign  for  Public  Hearings  be- 
fore Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Associated  Press  Wire  Story,  January  18, 
1971. 

January  21, 1971:  Washington  Sc  Vletnaml- 
zatlon. Ambassador  Bunker  outlines  gravity 
of  economic  aspects  of  U.S.  partial  with- 
drawals, outlining  need  to  attract  American 
creates  an  economic  climate  foreign  Inves- 
ments. 

"Therefore,  an  effective  strategy  must  be 
designed  to  further  participation  In  foreign 
trade  and  to  attract  private  investment  from 
abroad.  All  of  you  here  today  can  help  to 
forge  and  ftirther  this  strategy.  I  think  you 
may  also  serve  your  own  economic  best  In- 
terest, as  well  as  America's  and  Viet-Nam's, 
by  convincing  other  American  companies  of 
the  merits  of  doing  business  here.  The  re- 
cent petroleum  law  and  the  new  investment 
law  now  before  the  upper  House  Indicate  the 
Government's  desire  to  create  a  fiexlble  long- 
term  Investment  policy  which  will  serve  Vlet- 
Nam's  interests  whUe  at  the  same  time  it 


creates  ^n  economic  climate  foreign  Inves- 
tors vrfll  find  attractive.  .  .  .  Everything  I 
have /been  discussing  untU  now  may  be  put 
the  heading  of  Vletnamlzatlon." 
ch  to  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  Saigon.  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
February  15,  1971,  pp.  209-10. 

Late  January  1971:  Saigon  leases.  22  oU 
compstnles,  mainly  American,  express  Inter- 
est In  offshore  concessions.  Saigon  hoi>eB  to 
have  bidding  procedures  ready  by  late 
February  or  March. 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  January  25,  1971,  p.  3; 
Los  Angeles  Times,  February  1,  1971.  From 
this  point  onward,  inconsistent  reports  on 
the  time  for  opening  bids  become  more  fre- 
quent. 

January  1971:  Vletnamlzatlon.  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  report,  with  American 
direction,  outUnes  need  to  bring  massive  pri- 
vate investment  into  Vietnam  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  Saigon  economy  during  phase  of 
partial  American  troop   withdrawal. 

Loss  of  U.S.  direct  spending  could  create 
serious  crisis  In  economy.  Report  predicates 
a  "Korean  solution"  to  the  war.  a  military 
victory  for  Saigon,  and  at  least  25,000  U.S. 
troops  stationed  In  Vietnam  after  1975.  Le 
Monde,  February  9,  1971. 

February  7,  1971:  General.  Soviet  officials 
point  to  large  role  oil  discoveries  have  played 
in  U.S.  policy  in  Indochina  since  early  1970. 

Agence  Franoe-Presse  February  7,  1971  dis- 
patch from  Moscow;  Pravda,  February  23, 
1971. 

February  11,  1971:  Washington  and  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. AdmitUstratlon  to  send  David 
Kennedy,  former  Treasury  Secretary,  to  Sai- 
gon to  discuss  "ways  to  combat  Inflation  and 
keep  the  economy  on  an  even  keel  as  Ameri- 
can troops  continue  to  withdraw." 

New  York  Times,  February  12,  1971.  George 
Shultz  had  at  the  end  of  1970  already  been 
to  Far  East  to  work  on  same  problem.  Busi- 
ness  Week,  March  20,  1971,  pp.  72-73. 

February  10-27,  1971:  Washington.  State 
Department  denies  oU  is  of  any  significance 
whatsoever  in  VS.  policy  in  Indochina. 

In  correspondence  with  Senator  Fulbrlght 
and  public  statements.  State  Department 
admits,  however,  "It  is  difllciUt  to  say  when 
South  Viet-Nam's  offshore  oU  prospects  were 
first  recognized  but  it  certainly  was  some 
years  ago."  Implies  Saigon  has  no  plans  for 
granting  leases,  and  that  value  of  offshore 
oil  is  unknown.  Concedes  Esso  has  raised 
Issue  with  State  Department.  CongressionaX 
Record,  March  11,  1971,  6076-6078;  New  York 
Times,  March  17,  1971. 

February  IS,  1971:  Saigon  leases.  Saigon 
will  ISBue  invitations  to  bid  about  mid- 
March,  and  dlscxiss  terms  with  bidders  about 
mid-year. 

Oilgram,  February  12.  1971.  p.  3;  also  Petro- 
leum Intelligence  Weekly,  February  IS.  1971. 
p.  6. 

Senator  Jacob  Javltx.  March  9.  1971,  In  a 
letter  to  Another  Mother  for  Peace,  released 
Information  that  oil  companies  wlU  submit 
bids  from  February  through  May.  sign  con- 
tracts during  Sept^nber  and  October,  and 
WlU  begin  exploration  early  In  1972. 

Late  February  1971:  Washington.  Informal 
State  D^)€un.ment  assurances  and  encourage- 
ment to  oU  companies  discussed  by  Co  ogress- 
man  WlUiam  Anderson  and  others. 

Boston  Globe,  February  22,  1971;  Congres- 
sional Record,  March  10,  1971.  6871-^872.  and 
esp.  6876-6877. 

Despite  Secretary  Rogers'  March  16  denial, 
on  April  2.  1971  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
that  "State  Department  officials  said  today 
that  it  is  'quite  true'  that  the  United  States 
Is  seeking  to  encourage  investment  in  South 
Vietnam  to  help  Its  economic  development." 

February  24,  1971:  General.  The  PRO  (Na- 
tional Liberation  Front)  denounces  Saigon 
oil  law.  declares  Saigon  future  conoesedons 
null  and  non-bidding. 

Le  Monde,  Pebrtiary  27,  1971. 

March  6,  1971:  Saigon  leases.  Final  bidding 
to  occur  by  May.  Saigon  sends  delegation  to 
Iran  to  tap  Its  knowledge  of  Industry. 
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".  .  .  the  authorlUes  In  Saigon  are  eirl' 
dently  looking  forward  to  a  ruah  of  appll  'A- 
Uons  from  world  oil  companies  .  reflects 
confidence  that  oil  will  start  flowing  ccai 
morcially  very  soon."  Far  Eastern  Econotiic 
Review.  March  6,  1971.  p.  38  (also  Congi^x 
stonoJ  iJecord,  March  16, 19711. 

March  6.  1971:  Saigon  leases.  Esso.  Otlf, 
Shell,  ERAP  "are  among  those  reporteclly 
intereated  In  bidding."  U.S.  Arms  have  'tn- 
formally"  discussed  the  matter  with  State 
Department.  1 

Business  Week,  March  6,  1971.  p.  36.  Ttls 
13  first  major  national  U.S.  press  discussion 
of  issue.  By  this  time  the  press  In  Praqce, 
Japan,  and  Sweden  had  fully  discussed  |>o- 
Utlcal  Implications  and  facta  regarding  pU. 

March  10.  1971:  Saigon  leases.  Oulf  Oil  And 
semi-governmental  Japanese  corporation 
form  an  agreement  Jointly  to  seek  and  ex- 
ploit Vietnamese  concessions.  I 

Authorized  capital  t2.2  mUllon,  Joint  Op- 
eration might  spend  W5  million  on  explqra- 
Uon  its  first  five  years.  Financial  Times  (Li)n- 
don),  March  11,  1971;  romiuri.  March  10. 
1971.  I 

March  10,  1971:  Washington.  "Defense  pe- 
partment  offers  to  help  foot  Investment  ,ln- 
surance  to  U.S.  companies  for  any  futwre 
offshore  South  Vietnam  oil  exploration  fnd 
development."  i 

Issue  Is  not  yet  resolved  whether  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  (09IC. 
the  new  federal  agency  with  a  publlc-prl^te 
board  of  directors  which  Is  taking  over  ^d 
expanding  the  private  foreign  Investment 
assistance  and  Insurance  programs  of  Alp) , 
headed  by  AIDs  John  Hannah,  will  assume 
task.  ".  .  .  some  companies  have  approached 
State  and  Defense  departments  on  mattpr." 
Piatt's  Oilgram  News  Service.  March  10.  1$71, 

p.  5. 

OPIC  board's  March  8  meeting  considered 
insurance  for  Vietnamese  offshore  oil  In- 
vestments. Village  Voice,  March  26,  1971, 

Mid -March  1971:  OU  companies.  Congress- 
man James  Abourezk  surveys  oU  firms  a|  to 
their  plans  regarding  concessions,  with  Im- 
portant favorable  responses. 

Esso  "would  be  Interested  In  being  advised 
of  the  specific  terms  and  conditions."  Phillips 
does  not  preclude  Investing.  Tenneco  Will 
"give  it  serious  conalderaUon."  Gulf,  In  pfln- 
clple,  will  do  so  If  terms  are  right:  "we  are 
obliged  to  play  our  cards  close  to  our 
chests  ...  so  far  as  future  plans  are  oon- 
cemed."  Mobil  says  It  depends  on  conditions. 
Marathon  admits  It  Is  following  matter,  as 
does  Union.  Getty  actively  Interested.  Oon- 
gressional  Record.  March  17,  1971,  8961-0963. 
and  letters  In  Congreesman  Abourezk's  fos- 
session. 

Mid-March  1971:  Saigon  leasee.  Saigon  has 
set  March  20  as  bid  deadline  and  will  open 
them  In  April.  Implies  bids  have  already  Ueen 
submitted,  i 

oa  and  Gas  Journal,  March  15,  1971,  p. 
40. 

Forbes.  March  16,  1971,  corroborates  this 
general  timetable,  but  also  raises  grave  res- 
ervations regarding  the  wisdom  of  th«  oil 
strategy. 

March  22.  1971:  Vletnamlzatlon.  'Ttleu 
also  has  a  i>ersonal  sitake  In  advancing  the 
cause  of  oil:  lucrative  deals  could  solve  Sai- 
gon's chronic  economic  crisis,  and  thus  h^Ip 
hlnj  get  re-elected  next  October." 

Newsweek,  March  22,  1971.  ".  .  .  It  U  no 
secret  that  leading  American  officials  wt>uld 
prefer  to  see  another  Thleu  victory."  t^ew 
York  Timet,  December  27.  1970. 

March  26,  1971:  Saigon  leases.  Top  Saigon 
oil  official  states  that  28  oU  firms,  madnly 
American,  have  expressed  Interest  In  leas^. 

Le  Monde.  March  26,  1971.  I 

April  1.  1971:  Saigon  leases  and  Vletniml- 
zatlon.  While  at  least  28  firms  sire  busy;  ex- 
ploring leases,  Saigon  must  work  out  ^me 
ambiguities  In  its  regulations.  Saigon  sees 
oil  as  a  lever  by  which  to  ease  Its  "crlilcal 
economic  situation."  i 

Waahinffton  Post,  April  2.  1971. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

April  1.  1971:  Saigon  leases  and  oU  esU- 
mates.  R^rt  that  32  firms  have  already  bid 
for  concessions,  awards  to  be  made  by  June 
16.  Major  oil  dejxMlts  involved. 

Seismic  data  show  "very  promising  re- 
sults." "It  may  be  the  best  area  out  here." 
26  percent  of  Southeast  Asia's  offshore  re- 
serves may  be  at  stake,  and  work  on  conces- 
sions would  begin  at  once,  as  much  as  40 
miles  from  shore.  "You  won't  find  anyone 
here  willing  to  talk  about  It  and  be  identified. 
It's  become  a  real  hot  potato."  Journal  of 
Commerce,  April  1,  1971. 

Story  not  Immediately  confirmed,  and  on 
April  6  Dispatch  News  Service  International 
claims  Saigon  has  temporarily  suspended  bids 
as  a  result  of  anti-war  movement's  protests 
over  issue.  This  story  also  not  confirmed. 
coNCi-trsioN 
There  are  some  obvious  and  unavoidable 
conclusions  from  the  available  data. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  often  ex- 
pressed the  desire  and  made  clear  Its  Inten- 
tion to  sustain  the  Thleu-Ky  regime.  In 
addition  to  military  support,  it  seeks  to 
sustain  Saigon's  ecooxsmy.  Oil  Investments 
wovild  clearly  be  a  means  toward  that  ob- 
jective. The  Administration  has  clearly  and 
publicly  articulated  this  strategy,  for  ex- 
ample, as  expressed  by  Ambassador  Bunker. 
To  the  extent  that  It  succeeds,  oil  Invest- 
ments help  create  for  the  Administration  the 
economic  and  political  prerequisites  for  a 
protracted  conflict  In  Indochina,  and  there- 
fore It  Is  seen  that  one  cannot  divorce  the 
o\l  question  from  the  large  Issue  ct  the 
Indochlnese  war. 

The  Saigon  administration  regards  oil  as 
one  means  by  which  to  sustain  Its  economy, 
as  well  as  a  source  of  private  and  govern- 
mental revenues.  Prom  this  viewpoint,  Saigon 
must  make  oil  Investments  as  enticing  as 
possible,  without  hesitating,  as  public  data 
reveal,  to  make  enormous  claims  about  what 
Indeed  seems  a  promising  situation. 

Unking  Saigon's  extravagant  estimates  of 
yet  tmknown  oil  riches  with  the  fervent 
hopes  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  "eco- 
nomic Vletnamlzatlon"  program,  one  can 
reasonably  conclude  that  preservation  of  the 
status-quo  and  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  is  a 
strategy  which  also  Insures  protracted  war 
m  Indochina. 

Quite  as  essential  to  both  Washington's 
and  Saigon's  strategy  is  the  oil  Industry's 
acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  massive 
quantities  of  oil  may  be  fotmd  In  Vietnam 
safely  exploited.  Since  oil  firms  are,  of  course, 
keenly  aware  of  the  risks  of  investing  In 
Vietnam,  they  must  also  require  formal  in- 
vestment guarantees  and  Informal  urglngs, 
encouragement,  and  even  assurances.  Exist- 
ing Information  leads  one  to  believe  such 
Inducements  will  be  forthcoming  if  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  free  to  pursue  this 
course.  The  result  would  significantly  assist 
the  continuation  of  the  war  and  a  long-range 
commitment  to  U.S.  military  presence  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  a  Saigon  regime  that 
is  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peace. 

As  for  the  oil  companies.  It  is  certain  that 
their  offshore  explorations  and  nearby  drill- 
ings have  all  produced  an  encouraging  mass 
of  data,  enough  to  cause  them  to  prepare  to 
bid — if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  The 
extent  of  their  Investment  cannot  fall  to  be 
related  intimately  to  the  larger  military- 
economic  context,  including  Washington's 
actions.  Some  of  the  biggest  oil  companies 
have  already  expressed  their  interest  by 
deeds  and  words,  in  obtaining  access  to  off- 
shore Vietnamese  oil.  Should  this  pattern 
continue  and  expand,  a  new  group  of  polit- 
ically and  economically  powerful  firms  with 
a  vested  interest  In  protecting  the  Thleu-Ky 
(or  a  similar)  regime  will  also  emerge.  That 
would  be  a  major  guarantee  that  the  war  In 
Indochina  would  continue. 

If  peace  is  our  Interest,  it  would  seem  the 
wiser  course  to  discourage  the  pressures  for 
Immediate  opening  up  of  the  South  Viet- 
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namese  area  oil  reserves,  until  a  time  when 
post-war  rearrangements  and  settlements 
and  the  creation  of  a  government  which 
truly  expresses  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  made  oil  exploration  a  less  inter- 
nationally and  militarily  volatile  proposition. 


FREEDOM — OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or  OEOKGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally we  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  are 
moved  by  an  unusual  demonstration  of 
patriotism.  And,  when  such  a  display  of 
loyalty  and  love  for  country  comes  from 
a  member  of  our  yoimger  generation  it  Is 
all  the  more  meaningful,  especially  when 
so  many  youngsters  are  flagrantly 
demonstrating  their  disrespect  for  our 
system  of  government  and  for  our  Amer- 
ican flag  and  its  symbol  of  freedom. 

Nella  Arnold  of  Millwood,  Oa.,  has 
written  a  paper  on  freedom.  It  is  titled 
"Freedom — Our  Heritage."  and  I  believe 
that  Nella  has  written  her  paper  from  a 
deep  sense  of  love  of  country.  I  am  proud 
of  this  young  woman  and  her  commit- 
ment to  her  country.  Her  paper  is  in- 
cluded at  this  point : 

FRZEZX3M — OUB   HZRTrAOB 

(By  Nella  Arnold) 

"The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time."  Thomas  Jefferson  spoke. 

Long  before  the  first  American  colonies 
were  in  existence,  the  people  of  England  were 
gradually  laying  the  foundations  of  our  lib- 
erties, building  up  those  Institutions  which 
have  made  us  a  free  nation.  Those  who  came 
here  were  the  heirs  of  great  political  tradi- 
tions. 

"What  sought  they  thus  afar? 
Bright  Jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 
They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine." 

They  sought  to  develop,  in  the  new  world, 
a  government  that  would  give  them  freedom 
such  as  their  ancestors  had  been  struggling 
for:  a  government  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  themselves  and  Tor  those  who 
would  dare  to  follow  them. 

The  Interest  of  the  newcomers  was  not  In 
treasure,  but  in  beginning  a  new  life,  a  life 
in  which  they  would  be  free,  among  other 
things,  to  worship  God  as  they  chose. 

One  writer  observes,  "At  best,  men  cannot 
be  simply  free  or  simply  happy  In  being  free. 
They  must  be  doing  something  with  their 
freedom." 

The  Englishmen  who  came  wanted  to  build 
a  heritage  which  would  secure  a  better  way 
of  life  for  their  children.  They  planned  to 
build  a  land  freedom  could  own.  They  chose 
to  build  a  land  whose  ray  of  peacefulness 
could  guide  others  to  freedom.  They  chose 
to  build  America. 

America  meant  freedom  of  religion.  Each 
man  brought  with  him  his  own  beliefs. 

And  America  meant  freedom  to  earn  a 
better  living.  She  served  as  a  refuge  for  those 
unfortunate  people  who  were  not  only  job- 
less but  homeless. 

Emma  Lazarus  spoke  for  America  In  her 
poem  "The  New  Colossus": 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teemli^f  shore. 
Send   these,   the   homeless,   tempest-tost 
to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 
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America.  As  a  fortress,  she  stood  tall  In  the 
night,  offering  everything  that  her  name  rep- 
resented bo  aU  who  would  call  her  home. 
America  stood  for  many  things. 

America  meant  freedom  to  share  In  gov- 
ernment, freedom  to  talk  over  political  mat- 
ters, freedom  to  criticize  the  government.  Its 
officers,  and  laws.  America  meant  freedom  to 
make  plans  for  common  action.  It  can  only 
happen  here :  free  speech,  free  opinions,  even 
for  the  youth  of  the  land. 

When  my  forefathers  fought  for  freedom 
of  choice,  they  fought  for  Individualism — for 
the  ability  to  speak  out  and  make  their  opin- 
ions known.  They  fought  for  "freedom  to 
learn  enjoyably,  freedom  to  express  learnedly, 
freedom  to  share  the  knowledge  they  had, 
wisely,  and  freedom  to  lead  others  to  free- 
dom." 

Now.  "This  is  my  country,  land  of  my 
choice  .  .  .  What  difference  if  I  hall  from 
North  or  South — from  East  or  West?  My 
heart  is  filled  with  love  for  all  of  these." 
Freedom  has  been  made  mine. 

Freedom  to  laugh,  to  cry,  to  love — freedom 
to  dream  and  make  dreams  come  true — to 
ride  my  bike  down  a  country  trail,  and  free- 
dom to  walk  down  that  same  path — freedom 
to  choose  from  a  dozen  different  religions, 
and,  yet,  I  can  feel  truly  safe  being  part  of 
this  "one  nation  under  God" — freedom  to 
choose  my  friends,  to  plan  my  life,  freedom 
to  explore  and  discover — freedom  to  under- 
stand— and  freedom  to  ask  questions  when 
I  don't  understand. 

I  have  told  of  my  heritage.  I  can  acc^t 
no  other.  I  am  a  product  of  Freedom's 
Heritage. 


A  LONG-AWAITED.  BADLY  NEED- 
ED NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  review  the  progress  of  our  transporta- 
tion policies  in  this  country.  In  our  his- 
tory we  have  seen  the  emergence  of  the 
water-carrier,  the  horse-drawn  vehicle, 
the  development  of  the  railroad,  and 
marine  carriers;  we  have  seen  the  in- 
vention of  the  gasoline  engine,  trucks, 
and  buses,  the  lasring  of  pipelines,  the 
emergence  of  air  carriers,  and  the  use  of 
electrified  lines — on  the  surface,  above 
the  ground,  and  under  the  seas.  America 
can  be  proud  of  the  tremendous  progress 
she  has  made  in  the  development  of  our 
transportation  into  the  highly  complex 
and  sophisticated  systems  we  know  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  each  of  these  indi- 
vidual modes  of  transportation,  however, 
we  have  developed  an  individual  policy 
to  govern  it.  While  one  scientific  break- 
through served  as  a  basis  upon  which 
further  progress  could  be  made,  our  poli- 
cies did  not  build  upon  each  other,  no*- 
often  did  they  even  relate  to  each  other. 
Our  transportation  policies  are  like  a 
group  of  horses  before  a  wagon,  with 
seE>arate  reins  controlling  each  horse.  It 
is  sometimes  inefficient  and  confusing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  form  a  team 
out  of  these  horses  with  one  driver  steer- 
ing the  course.  In  1966  we  took  a  great 
step  in  this  direction  by  forming  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  collecting 
all  of  the  various  agencies  involved  with 
Transportation.  We  have  now  hitched 
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the  horses.  Now  we  need  to  take  the  reins. 
On  May  21.  1970,  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  urged 
the  formulation  and  statement  of  a  pol- 
icy by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
The  committee  pointed  out  that  previous 
expressions  of  policy  dated  back  as  far 
as  30  years  and  varied  with  the  mode  of 
transportation.  The  Secretary  was  en- 
couraged to  coordinate  development  and 
improvement  of  all  modes  and  to  review 
the  relationship  of  economic  regulation 
to  other  aspects  of  transportation  policy. 
For  better  coordination,  the  committee 
suggested  that  the  Secretary  recommend 
incorporaion  and  consolidation  of  deci- 
sions, policies,  rules,  and  regulations  of 
regulatory  agencies  of  transportation. 
The  establishment  of  a  national,  imify- 
ing,  transportation  policy  was  to  have 
been  issued  within  a  year.  This  call  was 
issued  on  May  21,  1970— nearly  a  year 
ago.  And  we  have  not  yet  seen  such  a 
statement  of  policy,  so  desperately  need- 
ed in  our  transportation  governance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  the 
need  for  coordination  and  its  dependence 
upon  a  statement  of  policy.  I  now  point 
to  the  outcome  of  the  two  steps:  better 
regulation.  With  the  issuance  of  a  policy 
statement  by  the  Secretary,  we  can  co- 
ordinate our  policy  planning.  We  can 
carry  those  plp.ns  through  to  the  per- 
forming elements — the  carriers  them- 
selves. No  longer  will  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation plan  independently  of  the 
other  modes,  but  as  a  team  which  can 
better  serve  the  transportation  needs  of 
this  country.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
consistent  and  coordinated  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  making  good  use  of 
our  transportation  system.  But  we  must 
not  be  satisfied  in  our  past  accomplish- 
ments. We  must  continue  to  develop  sys- 
tems and  policies  which  will  meet  our 
needs.  I  therefore  call  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  acknowledge 
the  grave  need  for  a  policy  statement 
and  to  complete  and  issue  his  findings  to 
that  end  immediately. 

The  establishment  or  announcement  of 
a  National  Transportation  policy  is  a 
difficult  and  complex  matter.  But  a  policy 
should  be  announced  now — even  though 
it  may  not  be  the  final  policy.  To  delay 
means  we  are  heaping  confusion  and 
disorder  on  top  of  a  fsist  changing  tech- 
nology, so  the  policy  must  be  announced. 
If  it  is  not  soon,  then  the  Congress  ought 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  stop  or 
delay  any  further  piecemeal  legislation 
until  the  policy  is  announced. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Congress  is  waiting  on  you — for  some  2 
years  now. 

PEOPLE'S  PEACE  TREATY 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

or  vaauTiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  concept  of  a  peace  treaty 
between  peoples,  rather  than  between 
governments,  has  a  strong  idealistic  ap- 
peal. 

Because  most  Americans  hope  for  an 
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early  peace  in  Indochina,  with  the  repa- 
triation of  our  Armed  Forces  and,  par- 
ticularly, of  our  men  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Hanoi  regime  and  the  Viet- 
cong,  it  is  reasonable  that  some  Ameri- 
cans would  be  attracted  to  a  document 
which  has  been  circulated  under  the 
heading.  "A  Joint  Treaty  of  Peace  Be- 
tween the  People  of  the  United  Stat«s, 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam." 

This  purported  treaty  deserves  most 
careful  examination  by  anyone  ap- 
proached to  subscribe  to  it.  Scrutiny  will 
make  plain  that  the  document  contains 
terms  substantially  in  accord  with  the 
demands  put  forward  repeatedly  by  the 
Communists  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

The  principal  undertakings  would  be 
placed  on  the  United  States,  and,  specif- 
ically, there  would  be  no  obligation  on 
Hanoi  to  release  our  men  held  prisoner — 
only  to  "enter  into  discussions." 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  reference  to  the  treaty,  as 

follows : 

"Peopix's  Peace  TaxATY" 

A  number  of  college  students  and  others 
have  requested  the  vlcvre  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  a  "Joint  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
the  People  of  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple of  South  Viet-Nam  and  North  Vlet-Nam" 
which  U  currently  being  circulated  by  the 
National  Student  Association. 

PROVISIONS  or  "tkeaty" 

This  docvunent : 

Demands  "immediate  and  total'  with- 
drawal of  United  SUtes  forces  from  Vlet- 
Nam,  but  says  nothing  about  withdrawal  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  from  South 
Viet-Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Places  the  communist  side  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  release  the  Americans  they  hold 
prisoner,  and  requires  Hanoi  only  to  "enter 
discussions"  on  the  question. 

Obligates  the  United  States  to  remove  the 
government  of  South  Viet-Nam,  a  govern- 
ment which  was  constitutionally  elected  to 
office  by  the  people  of  that  country. 

Ocntains  no  provision  for  ending  the  fight- 
ing 'n  Laos  or  Cambodia,  other  than  a  reitera- 
tion of  Intention  to  respect  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1964  and  1962.  which  have  neen  vio- 
lated by  North  Vlet-Nam  ever  since. 

Contains  no  provision  for  international 
supervision  of  the  Imjdementatlon  of  any  of 
its  terms. 

The  provisions  of  this  paper  are  in  essence 
the  same  terms  which  have  been  put  forward 
repeatedly  over  the  past  two  years  by  the 
communist  delegation  In  Paris.  They  have  not 
proved  acceptable  to  any  political  group  In 
South  Vietnam  except  the  Viet  Cong. 

WHAT'S     VLOCKINO     PBO0RES8     TOWAKD     Pr.ACB? 

The  United  States  and  tiie  RepubUc  of 
Vlet-Nam  have  proposed  a  program  for 
peace  which  Includes  an  Immediate  oease-flre 
throughout  Indochina  under  effective  In- 
ternational supervision;  withdrawal  of  out- 
side forces;  a  political  settlement  In  South 
Viet-Nam  which  reflects  the  existing  relation- 
ship of  political  forces:  an  Indochina  peace 
conference;  and  Immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
both  sides.  Out  two  governments  have  stated 
that  we  are  prepared  to  negottate  sertoualy  on 
the  basis  of  these  proposals.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  prej»red  to  dlsciiss  the  proposals  of 
the  communist  side  as  weU,  without  any  pre- 
conditions. 

The  communist  response  has  been  an 
adamant  refusal  to  engage  In  discussions  on 
a  peace  settlement  unless  their  demands  are 
accepted  in  advance.  It  Is  this  posiUon  which 
has  blocked  any  progress  toward  peace.  It  Is 
this  position  which  those  who  want  peace 
should  try  to  change. 
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COMMUNIST-INSPIRED   MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON  HAS  BEEN  A  FLOP 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    1&ASSACRX7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  encloi« 
herewith  a  copy  of  an  excellent  edltorifil 
entitled  "Lack  of  Conscience"  broadcast 
on  several  occasions  in  the  recent  pa^ 
by  WEEI  radio  station  in  Boston.  TUe 
editorial  was  written  and  broadcast  l>y 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Trageser,  vice  presidei^t, 
CBS  Radio  Division  and  general  ma|i- 
ager  of  WEEI  radio. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  3  years  of  ser  r- 
ice  required  of  a  conscientioxis  object  )r 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Representativ  ;s 
will  be  altered  in  the  version  of  tlie 
draft  bill  which  will  shortly  be  before  tl  le 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Lack  or  Conscience 

The  national  House  of  Represenutlves  h  as 
voted  to  extend  the  draft  for  two  years  aft  er 
June  30.  Before  sending  the  measure  to  tpe 
Senate,  the  Hovise  approved  sizable  pay  raltes 
for  servicemen.  Several  efforts  by  anti-war 
factions  were  defeated,  hut  one  chanjge 
backed  by  the  conservative  Armed  Forces 
Committee  did  get  through.  This  was  an  ex- 
tension from  two  to  three  years  a  consciea- 
tlous  objector  must  serve  m  non-mllltary 
duty.  This  won  fairly  substantial  approval: 
more  than  100  votes  was  the  margin.  It  seeins 
congressmen  were  swayed  by  arguments  tt  at 
draft  dodgers  use  CO  status  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service.  This,  of  course,  is  true  enough; 
but  it's  the  reasons  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors have  for  avoiding  military  service 
that  seem  to  have  escaped  the  majority  in 
the  House.  By  adding  the  extra  year  to  no  q- 
military  service,  congressmen  will  punish 
men  with  genuine  and  long-held  rellgiojus 
and  non -violent  principles.  This  la  immoral . 
probably  unconstitutional,  and  a  direct  slap 
at  the  selective  service  system  itself. 

As  any  young  man  with  CO  status  knoire, 
you  have  to  earn  It.  You  have  to  convlr  ce 
selective  service,  through  the  draft  boa-d, 
that  you  are  smcere.  This  is  a  long  and  (»f- 
flcult  procedure,  and  when  the  draft  iKwrd 
does  approve  a  man  as  a  conscientious  obji  sc- 
tor,  it  certainly  must  be  the  board's  opinion 
that  It  is  maUng  a  good  decision — that  the 
young  man  cannot  serve  for  highly  persoi  lal 
reasons.  As  a  substitute,  two  years  ( T  nc  n- 
milltary  service  Is  Justifiable  if  we  ace  pt  1  he 
selective  service  precept  that  all  young  n  en 
have  a  two-year  military  obligation.  By  add- 
ing an  extra  year  of  non-military  service,  1he 
House  of  Representatives  is  saying  that  cc  n- 
Bcientlous  objectors  should  be  given  ex;ra 
duty  and  thus  be  punished  for  their  vie  vs. 
And  to  WEEI.  this  Is  un-American  and  vn- 
falr  in  the  purest  sense.  It  is  unpatriotic  to 
punish  men  for  religious  or  political  views  It 
is  un-American  to  legislate  non-violence  U  ito 
the  realm  of  cowardly  unpatriotic  sentlme  at. 
The  extra  year  of  service  shows  a  lack  of 
faith  In  men  with  the  courage  to  stand  up  Tor 
principle  and  personal  belief,  and  lack,  of 
faith  in  a  system  that  determines  the  de])th 
of  a  man's  convictions. 

WEa:i  In  this  editorial  is  not  evaluatng 
the  concept  of  military  conscription.  Ratier 
we  say  that  imtil  the  system  is  changed  it 
must  be  operated  in  good  faith.  This  entills 
hopes  the  amendment  extending  consclnn- 
tlous  objector  non-military  service  by  a  y>ar 
will  be  eliminated  by  the  Senate  in  the  in- 
terest of  fau-  play. 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TXXAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
convergence  on  Washington,  s(>onsored 
by  various  new  left  organizations,  has 
proven  totally  counterproductive.  For 
this  the  Nation  is  indebted  to  the  Wash- 
ington police,  the  National  Guard,  and 
other  military  units  which  clamped  down 
on  the  troublemakers  by  promptly  mak- 
ing several  thousand  arrests  before  the 
criminal-minded  element  could  do  very 
much  of  the  damage  they  planned. 

Of  the  several  marches  and  demon- 
strations in  recent  years,  the  current 
one — more  than  any  of  the  others — is 
more  glaringly  revealed  as  Communist 
inspired.  Although  it  appears  that  a  good 
many  naive  good-intentioned  people  were 
sucked  into  the  protest  activity,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  movement  has  been  clearly 
exposed  as  pro-Communist  and  anti- 
American. 

That  fact  was  made  crystal  clear  by 
Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  when  in  a  recent 
interview  in  Prague  he  was  quoted  as 
sasring: 

We  are  Just  now  entering  a  new  phase  of 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  .  .  .  during 
the  coming  days  there  will  be  massive  demon- 
strations in  Washington. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
these  extremists  are  using  the  war  issue 
as  a  phony  excuse  for  promoting  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  this  country.  Let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  the  grand  strategy 
for  these  demonstrations  has  been  spear- 
headed by  such  characters  as  David 
Dellinger,  Rennie  Davis — both  of  whom 
were  convicted  with  the  Chicago  Seven — 
and  Sidney  Peck — the  latter  a  former 
Commimist  Party  oCRcial. 

In  the  May  5  issue  of  the  Review  of 
the  News,  an  authoritative  publication, 
there  is  an  article  entitled  "Seven  Days 
in  May."  written  prior  to  current  demon- 
strations by  Paul  Scott.  It  contains  some 
revetiling  information  concerning  spon- 
sors of  the  current  protests.  A  copy  of  the 
article  follows: 

Seven  Days  in  May 
(By    Paul    Scott) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  faces  a 
confrontation  here  in  the  streets  of  the  na- 
tion's capital  and  the  halls  of  Congress  far 
more  dangerous  than  that  on  the  battlefields 
of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Violent-prone.  pro-Hanoi  anti-war  groups 
have  set  up  a  dozen  operational  headquar- 
ters here  for  their  massive  "Seven  Days  in 
May"  demonstrations  to  disrupt  the  federal 
government  and  force  the  President  to  gov- 
ern by  martial  law.  The  boldness  of  their  op- 
erations is  clearly  indicated  by  their  es- 
tablishment of  an  advance  command  post  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  coordinate  legislative  anti- 
war activities  with  those  in  the  street. 

Offices  of  several  antiwar  Congressmen, 
centering  around  Representative  Ronald 
Dellums  (D.-Callfomia),  who  traveled  to 
Stockholm.  Sweden,  late  last  year  to  attend 
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the  Soviet-oriented  anti-war  strategy  ses- 
sions, are  being  lued  by  the  Far  Left  acti- 
vists and  those  who  want  to  destroy  the 
American  form  of  government. 

Activists  include  David  Dellinger  and  Sid- 
ney Peck.  pro-Red  coordinators  of  anti-war 
groups  and  long-time  figures  in  the  street 
protest  movement.  The  two  activists  are 
working  closely  with  key  strategists  of  John 
Gardner's  "Common  Cause"  lobby  to  use  the 
May  demonstrations  to  mobilize  nationwide 
opposition  to  using  U.S.  military  forces  in 
defense  of  South  Vietnam.  The  secret  strat- 
egy of  the  new  anti-war  alliance  calls  for 
the  forces  of  Gardner's  "Common  Cause" 
to  take  the  so-called  "high  road,"  attacking 
President  NLxon  and  his  Vietnam  policy  on 
the  political-legislative  fronts  and  through 
the   mass   media. 

Immediate  objective  of  the  Gardner  group 
is  to  create  public  support  for  adoption  of 
a  Congressional  resolution  forcing  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military 
forces — land,  sea.  and  air — no  later  than 
June  30,  1972.  Significantly,  this  deadline 
is  fo\ir  months  before  the  next  Presidential 
election,  or  Just  before  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties  will  hold  their  conventions  to 
nominate   candidates. 

In  other  words,  the  Gardner  group  wants 
Congress  to  do  what  the  Moscow-Peking 
supported  North  Vietnamese  have  been  so 
far  unable  to  do — force  the  U.S.  to  abandon 
the  50  million  residents  of  Southeast  Asia 
to  the  Communists. 

Dellinger's  and  Pack's  anti-war  groups 
along  with  the  National  WeUare  Rights  Orga- 
nization led  by  George  Wiley,  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  headed  by 
Ralph  Abemathy,  and  the  National  Student 
Association  led  by  David  Ifshln,  are  taking 
the  so-called  "low  road."  Their  mission  is 
to  organize  and  radicalize  the  street  demon- 
strations and  mass  protest  meetings  here  so 
their  participants  can  be  used  to  shut  down 
the  federal  government  with  carefully 
planned  acts  of  civil  disobedience  and  vio- 
lence. 

Information  gathered  from  police  depart- 
ments arovmd  the  country  reveals  that  up- 
ward to  twenty  hard-core  revolutionary 
groups  will  take  part  In  the  violent  demon- 
strations scheduled  to  begin  early  in  May 
and  run  through  the  month. 

One  of  these  Commxmlst-lnfiltrated  groups 
will  be  the  bomb-throwing  Weatherman  fac- 
tion of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
Others  will  be  Maoist  anti-war  groups  from 
the  West  Coast.  Advance  units  of  these  mili- 
tant Vletnlk  operations  already  are  on  the 
scene  here.  They  are  preparing  the  way  for 
500  buses,  thousands  of  cars,  and  several 
trains  to  bring  anti-war  demonstrators  to 
the  nation's  capital  for  the  hit-and-run  pro- 
tests. One  objective  Is  to  bring  about  a  na- 
tlonvrtde  strike  on  college  campuses. 

Scouting  parties  from  these  antiwar  groups, 
most  of  whom  are  hardcore  Communists,  for 
the  past  three  weeks  have  been  touring  gov- 
ernment buildings  with  cameras  and  picking 
targets  to  attack,  seize,  or  set  afire  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  In  other  areas  of  Washington. 

While  many  of  the  demonstrators  and  pro- 
testors are  against  violence,  police  officials 
here  are  deeply  concerned  that  anti-war 
"sappers"  will  be  brought  into  the  city  to 
try  to  stir  the  demonstrators  to  violence. 
There  are  even  unconfirmed  reports  that 
the  "sappers"  wUl  try  to  shoot  one  or  more 
of  the  women  or  black  protestors  in  an  effort 
to  cause  a  massive  riot. 

The  anti-war  groups  are  now  distributing 
a  45-page  manual  of  operations  for  the  May 
offensive  here.  It  includes  details  of  how  the 
members  of  the  "anti-U.S.  Army"  can  live 
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off  the  land  while  launching  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  U.S.  Government. 

Several  of  the  mUltant  groups  have  been 
secretly  trained  in  acts  of  civil  disobedience 
ranging  from  "sit  downs"  in  government 
buildings  to  blocking  auto  traffic  on  Wash- 
ington's main  roads  and  bridges.  There  are 
also  plans  to  set  parked  cars  afire  in  order 
to  tie  up  traffic.  The  more  violent  demonstra- 
tions are  to  take  place  from  May  first  to 
May  eighth. 

THE    NEW    PHASE 

The  worldwide  significance  of  the  coming 
"May  Day"  demonstrations  was  clearly  indi- 
cated recently  by  Gus  Hall,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  in  an 
interview  with  Radio  Prague  (Czecho-Slova- 
kia).  On  his  way  to  Moscow  to  attend  the 
Soviet  Party  Congress,  Hall  reported : 

"We  are  Just  now  entering  a  new  phase  of 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  .  .  .  during 
the  coming  days,  there  will  be  massive  dem- 
onstrations In  Washington.  In  other  words, 
we  are  entering  a  period  of  truly  active  re- 
sistance to  that  war,  and  I  believe  that  we 
will  finally  be  victorious." 

In  addition  to  massive  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience designed  to  force  President  Nixon 
to  rule  with  military  troops  In  the  streets, 
the  anti-war  demonstrators  are  planning  a 
number  of  terrorist  activities  to  try  to  show 
the  world  that  our  nation's  capital  is  not 
any  safer  than  Saigon. 

Federal  security  authorities  have  been  put 
on  the  alert  by  the  F.B.I,  to  expect  other 
bombings,  like  the  recent  blast  at  the  Cap- 
itol, during  the  May  demonstrations.  One 
militant  West  Coast  anti-war  group,  two  of 
whose  members  are  being  sought  for  ques- 
tioning in  connection  with  the  C^itol 
bombing,  is  known  to  have  discussed  placing 
bombs  In  a  number  of  federal  buildings  in- 
cluding the  Capitol. 

A  government  Informant  In  the  anti-war 
movement  has  warned  that  the  violent-prone 
members  of  anti-war  groups  are  now  lining 
up  churches  in  the  Washington  area  to  store 
guns  and  fire-bombs  for  use  during  the  dem- 
onstrations. Large  numbers  of  guns  stolen 
in  nearby  Baltimore  may  have  been  slipped 
Into  Washington  for  use  by  some  of  the 
terrorists. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  coming  confrontation 
in  the  streets  of  Washington  more  serioxis 
than  any  faced  here  since  the  anti-war  pro- 
tests got  underway  in  the  mid-Slxtles.  The 
revolutionary  movement  has  made  It  clear 
that  it  hopes  to  force  President  Nixon  to 
announce  a  timetable  for  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam  and  then  force  him  from  office.  The 
Vietnam  issue,  defused  in  the  elections  of 
1968  and  1970,  now  becomes  the  paramount 
issue  of  the  days  ahead. 
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greater  and  more  far-reaching  attain- 
ment of  these  ideals. 

In  the  last  several  years,  we  have  be- 
come increasingly  aware,  and  continue  to 
become  painfully  aware,  of  inequities 
within  America  which  are  preventing  the 
attairmient  of  the  goals  we  seek.  These 
inequities  must  be  eliminated  if  we  are 
to  attain  the  kind  of  government  our 
Foimding  Fathers  envisioned,  as  do  we 
all.  In  AovTM  so,  however,  we  cannot  dis- 
regard th?rule  of  law,  for  in  doing  so 
we  destroy  the  very  things  that  we  are 
working  to  attain.  We  cannot  create  laws 
by  breaking  them.  We  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  let  the  turmoil  of  rapid  social 
change  obscure  our  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  we  are,  and  must  continue  to  be  a  so- 
ciety ruled  by  laws. 

The  theme  of  Law  Day  1971  is  "chan- 
nel change  through  law  and  reason."  It 
is  essential  that  we  recognize  the  true  im- 
port of  this  message. 

The  law  is  not  only  the  statutes  and 
precedents  set  down  in  the  books,  it  is 
equally  the  mechanisms  and  institutions. 
It  is  the  courts — from  the  smallest  mu- 
nicipal magistrate  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  legisla- 
tures— from  the  smallest  town  council  to 
the  U.S.  Congress.  These  institutions 
must  be  responsive  to  change.  Our  legal 
>ystem  will  falter  If  sufficient  attention 
.is  not  devoted  to  the  courts.  We  need  ad- 
ministrative reform,  more  Judges,  addi- 
ional  paraprof  essional  help  to  speed  court 
action.  Change  carmot  be  channeled 
through  the  law  vmtil  the  mechanisms  of 
the  legal  system  are  eouipped  to  handle 
the  change. 

Not  only  must  our  citl  ins  and  courts 
recognize  this,  but  so  should  the  legisla- 
tor. 

It  is  up  to  us,  the  Congress,  to  use  our 
finely  tooled  legal  system  to  effect  the 
changes  so  necessary  in  our  society. 


LAW  DAY    1971 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  1  of 
every  year  is,  by  proclamation  of  Con- 
gress, "Law  Day"  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  day  when  every  American  should 
stop  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  upon  the 
importance  of  the  laws  under  which  we 
live.  It  is  a  day  when  each  of  us  should 
be  thankful  for  the  protection  under  the 
principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality 
that  we  are  all  afforded  by  our  laws.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  each  of  us  must  reded- 
Icate  ourselves,  on  this  day,  to  an  even 


CmCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  A^^DERSON 

or   CALIrORN^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBCESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  109  years  ago  today,  in  the 
Mexican  city  of  Puebla,  a  small,  cou- 
rageous band  of  Mexican  patriots  re- 
pelled a  well-prepared  force  of  French 
troops  led  by  Napoleon  m. 

This  victory,  in  the  face  of  superior 
odds,  led  to  the  creation  of  "Cinco  de 
Mayo"  as  a  national  holiday  for  Mexico. 
This  day  recalls  the  courage  and  spirit 
of  that  brave  group  of  defenders  sind 
symbolizes  a  victory  of  the  human  spirit 
over  all  military  odds. 

Mexico,  after  gaining  independence 
from  Spain  in  1822,  witnessed  many 
years  of  violent  and  bloody  changes  in 
government.  During  this  period  and  un- 
til the  1860's  foreign  powers  looked  at 
Mexico  as  ripe  for  annexation.  In  the 
1860's,  Benito  Juarez  established  a  pro- 
gressive government,  but,  due  to  financial 
crisis,  was  imable  to  pay  foreign  debts 
contracted  by  his  predecessors. 
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This  action  led  to  intervention  by  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  British  who  estab- 
lished an  occupation  force  in  Vera  Cruz. 
In  1862.  the  British  and  Spanish  with- 
drew, leaving  France — under  Napoleon 
m — and  to  pursue  their  schemes  silone. 

About  6,000  French  soldiers  left  Vera 
Cruz  to  seize  Mexico  City  but  were  met 
by  Mexican  patriots  at  Puebla — a  stra- 
tegic city  halfway  between  Vera  Cniz 
and  Mexico  City.  Here,  on  May  5,  1862. 
the  outnumbered  Mexicans,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Ignacio  Zaragosa,  routed 
the  powerful  French  forces  and  drove 
them  back  to  the  sea. 

This  victory  was  short  lived,  however, 
and  the  French  ultimately  captured 
Mexico  City  and  installed  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  upon  the  throne. 
His  rule  was  completely  dependent  upon 
the  French  troops,  and  when  the  United 
States  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  Maximilian  was  deposed  by  the 
Mexicans. 

Thus,  May  5  commemorates  a  day 
of  triumph,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
country.  On  this  day,  I  take  pride  in 
joining  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
in  recalling  the  great  sacrifice,  the  burn- 
ing desire  to  be  free,  and  the  courage  of 
those  who  fought  in  Puebla,  and  in  re- 
dedicating  ourselves  to  our  principles  for 
which  they  believed  so  deeply. 


PORT  WORTH  EXCHANGE  CLUB 
HONORS  BEEMAN  FISHER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  April  22,  the  Port  Worth 
Exchange  Club  honored  my  good  'riend, 
Mr.  Beeman  Fisher,  by  presenting  kO  him 
their  Golden  Deeds  Award  for  his  civic 
work  and  community  contributions.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  Include  the  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  which  covers  more 
fully  th&n  I  could  the  great  work  Mr. 
Fisher  has  performed  for  his  city  of  Fort 
Worth.  I  can  think  of  no  one  individual 
who  deserved  this  award  than  did  Mr 
Fisher. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Fort  Worth  Press.  Apr.  22.  1971) 
What    Makes    Fisher    Run? — Gentleness, 
AtxBT  Mind,  Discipline,  Curiosity 

(By  Ken  Mllstead) 

What  makes  Beeman  Fisher  run? 

A  business  associate  will  tell  you  his  feel 
for  people  and  his  ability  to  understand  what 
the  public  wants. 

His  wife  wUI  teU  you  bis  gentleness,  bis 
alert,  keen  mind  and  his  self -discipline. 

Fisher  will  tell  you:  Curiosity. 

Each  description  fits  together  to  sum  up  a 
man  who  started  out  in  life  "Just  looking  for 
a  Job"  and  rose  to  head  one  of  the  state's  big- 
gest electric  companies. 

Today,  at  72,  he's  stUl  on  the  go  consist- 
ently and  is  active  In  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions and  civic  movements. 

The  retired  board  chairman  of  Texas  Elec- 
tric Service  Co.  has  been  chosen  to  receive  the 
Ckdden  Deeds  Award  from  the  Exchange  Club 
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tonight  for  hU  civic  work  and  contributions 
to  the  community. 

Although  retired,  he  is  stUl  a  conaulUnt  t) 
TK8CO,  and  his  other  activities  Includp 
chairman  of  the  TCU  New  Century  Progran», 
board  member  of  the  TCU  Research  Pounda- 
tlon.  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  AaarX- 
for  Graduate  Education  and  Research.  i 

He's  the  newly  elected  president  of  tue 
Texas  Water  Conservation  Assn.,  director  9f 
the  Texas  Research  League.  Texas  Historical 
Ptoundatlon.  Southwest  Exposition  and  P^t 
Stock  Show  and  the  Fort  Worth  Art  Assn. 

His  list  goes  on.  He  has  served  as  presldei<t 
of  the  Port  Worth  and  West  Texas  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Exchange  Club,  Fort  Worm 
Progress  Inc..  and  Junior  Achievement  (Jf 
Tarrant  County.  ■ 

He's  a  member  of  the  executive  board  <^r 
the  Longhorn  CouncU  of  the  Boy  Scouts  df 
America,  and  holds  scoutlng's  SUver  Beavfr 

Award.  ^  ,,' 

Bom   on    a   farm   near   DeSoto   In   Dall 
County,  Plsher  says  he  had  no  definite  amb 
tlons  when  he  got  out  of  high  school— Jxist 
find  a  Job. 

A  friend  got  him  on  as  a  copy  boy  with 
Associated  Press  In  Dallas,  and  he  worked 
way  up  to  night  wire  editor. 

T^ien  came  along  this  offer  to  go  to  wo 
for  Texas  Power  and  Ught  as  editor  of  th- 
employe  magazine.  ; 

PUher  was  apprehensive  about  It.  Wasnl  t 
sure  It  was  what  he  wanted,  so  he  workad 
two  lobs,  moonlighted  on  the  TP&L  and  Hept 
up  his  work  with  AP.  ' 

Finally  setUlng  for  the  TP&L  Job,  he  weft 
from  there  to  a  San  Antonio  radio  statlob. 
and  returned  to  the  utlUty  business  with 
TESCO  In  1938.  ] 

He  was  to  blaze  an  Impressive  trail  witn 
the  company,  becoming  Its  president  aad 
later  board  chairman,  helping  mold  the  cof'- 
poraUon  Into  a  giant  company. 

"I  was  fortunate."  Plsher  says  In  reflect- 
ing on  his  career.  "I  kept  pretty  busy.  ]  I 
didn't  lose  any  time,  and  I  had  the  advantage 
of  being  around  older,  more  experienced  m^ 
who  taught  me  a  lot."  , 

He  started  with  TESCO  as  an  assistant  to 
the  president,  then  to  vice  president— and  On 
up  the  ladder.  ' 

He  says  his  newspaperlng  helped  him  in 
his  later  career  as  a  utilities  executive  In  that 
he  developed  a  keener  curiosity  about  things 

around  him.  ^ 

In  summing  up  a  formula  to  success,  pe 
says,  "No  man  ever  got  anywhere  wlthofcit 
being  curious.  I 

"You  must  know  whafs  going  on  arouhd 
you.  Learn  aU  you  can  about  yotir  responsi- 
bilities, those  of  others  and  about  the  entire 
operation."  

One  of  Fisher's  characteristics,  polnfled 
out  by  both  his  wife  and  his  business  asso- 
ciate. Burl  Hulsey,  now  TESCO  president, 
his  ability  to  recognize  the  talents  and  po- 
tentials of  others. 

Both  describe  him  as  an  "organizer"  caoa- 
ble  of  picking  key  people  to  carry  out  a  J(ob 
and  keep  things  running  smoothly.  ^ 

To  Hulsey.  Fisher  Is  a  "great  guy,  very  pjo- 
ple-orlented  and  interested  in  whafs  gotog 
on  around  him  and  In  what  the  companpr's 

doing." 

This  keen  Interest,  coupled  with  his  gen- 
tleness and  poise.  Is  what  attracted  Mrs. 
Fisher  when  she  first  met  her  husband-to-pe. 

They  first  met  In  a  horse  barn  in  Color^o 
during  an  inspection  by  a  group  of  peopla  of 
a  lake  project  TESCO  was  Involved  in.  Mrs. 
Fisher  was  at  the  time  an  assistant  profea^r 
In  the  EngUsh  department  at  TCU. 

"He's  one  of  the  most  disciplined,  polled 
people  I've  ever  met."  she  says  of  her  hj»s- 
band.  "He  goes  through  life  pretty  unrulfed 
and  doesn't  get  upset  or  Irritated.  i 

"He  has  a  keen  mind,"  she  continues,  ris 
a  very  organized  man  and  knows  how  to  get 
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things  done,  and  he  has  a  great  respect  for 
the  skills  and  abilities  of  other  people." 

Mrs.  PUher  is  also  Impressed  by  her  hus- 
band's sense  of  humor.  She  finds  his  under- 
standing of  other  people  almost  uncanny. 

"He  knows  what  Tm  thinking  before  I 
know  myelf ,"  she  chuckles. 

Fisher's  xinderstanding  of  other  people  also 
Impresses  Hulsey. 

"He  has  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the 
pubUc  at  all  Ume,"  Hulsey  says.  "He  knows 
what  they  expect  and  what  they  react  to." 

Hulsey  believes  Fisher's  background  as  a 
newspaperman  provided  the  backbone  for  his 
knowledge  of  successful  public  relations, 
which  proved  an  asset  to  TESCO's  growth 
and  public  image. 

But  while  Plsher  Is  proud  of  his  days  as 
a  newsman  and  stlU  has  many  friends  in  the 
business,  looking  back  Is  not  one  of  his  char- 
acteristics. 

"He's  the  kind  of  a  man  who  Is  always  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  futirre."  Hulsey  explains. 
"He  seldom  looks  back  or  talks  much  about 
the  past." 


May  5,  1971 


PRESIDENT  MUST  HAVE  FREE 
HAND 


) 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  intriguing  pastimes  in  which 
we  can  indulge  is  to  review  subjects  and 
commentaries  long  after  the  furor  of  the 
moment.  Then  we  can  see  clearly  whether 
or  not  analyses  made  at  the  time  were  at 
all  accurate  or  possessed  of  clairvoyance. 
This  morning,  as  I  checked  through 
some  files  on  Vietnam,  I  came  across  an 
editorial  in  the  May  6,  1970,  San  Diego 
California  Union.  This  editorial  commen- 
tary was  written  at  the  height  of  the  de- 
bate over  the  U.S.  incursion  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

Certainly,  a  year  later  this  editorial 
makes  interesting  and  still  pertinent 
reading. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Desptte  SENATORS'  Rhttoric  :  Pbxsidxnt  Must 
Have  Free  Hand 
An  accusation  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  the  President  Is  "taking 
over"  the  war  and  tteaty-maklng  powers  con- 
stitutionally entrusted  to  the  Congress  mvist 
be  marked  down  as  propaganda  in  its  war  on 
the  White  House. 
The  committee  knows  better. 
With  the  blessing  of  Its  chairman.  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbrlght,  the  oommittee  approved 
the  following  resolution  on  Aug.  7,  1964: 

"The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  comman- 
dcr-ln-chlef .  to  take  all  necessary  measiires  to 
prevent  further  aggression  (in  Vietnam). 

"Consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  In  accordance  with  its  obliga- 
tions imder  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  Is  there- 
fore prepared,  as  the  President  determines, 
to  take  all  necessary  steps,  Including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  in 
defense  of  Its  freedom." 

This  Is  exactly  what  vre  are  doing  in  South- 
east Asia  today  as  we  help  South  Vietnam 
resist  aggression  by  Communists. 


The  question  of  the  fine  line  dividing  con- 
gresslonal  and  executive  authority  is  not  new. 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  president  tiad  little 
choice  but  to  respond  Immediately  In  May  of 
186i  when  Ft.  Sumter  was  attacked  In  the 
first  shot  of  the  ClvU  War.  Americans  shot 
back  at  Pearl  Harbor  even  without  waiting 
for  the  President  to  act. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  of  aid  to  Turkey  and 
Greece  was  instituted  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Senate.  Marines  went  to  the  assistance 
of  Lebanon  In  1958  at  that  country's  request 
and  again  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965. 
President  Kennedy  did  not  wait  for  Congress 
in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962. 

Treaties  commit  this  nation  to  the  defense 
of  42  other  nations.  These  include  2i  in  our 
own  hemisphere  under  the  Treaty  of  Rio;  14 
European  Nations  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  seven  Asian  nations 
under  SEATO.  We  also  have  mutual  or  coop- 
eration treaties  with  Nationalist  China,  Ja- 
pan, the  Philippines  and  Korea.  Executive 
policy  statements  oblige  us  to  defend  a  num- 
ber of  countries  and  we  have  a  commitment 
to  some  form  of  collective  defense  to  126 
others  under  the  United  Nations  charter. 

We  simply  cannot,  as  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
naively  suggests,  "do  away  with  aU  these 
powers  .  .  .  clear  the  table  and  start  from 

scratch."  ,.  ,„ 

To  do  so  would  abdicate  our  responslbUl- 
tles  as  a  world  leader  and  abandon  our  essen- 
tial credlbUlty  as  a  member  0>  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

However,  this  Is  long-range  and  academic. 
In  the  immediate  sense,  the  President  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces  has 
moved  to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans 
threatened  on  the  battlefield. 

Would  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
desire  the  responsibility  for  the  lives  of 
these  men?  What  would  they  propose  to  do? 


PRIDE    OP    PUBLIC    TELEVISION— 
WQED,  PITTSBURGH 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENN8TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1971 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 16  and  December  22,  1970  it  was 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  WQED's  special  month- 
long  community  effort  designed  to  attack 
the  national  problem  of  dnig  abuse. 

"The  Tumed-On  Crisis"  consisted  of 
more  than  120  hours  of  prime-time  spe- 
cial programs  focusing  on  drug  informa- 
tion rehabUltation,  prevention,  and 
legislation,  as  well  as  the  convemng  of 
town  meetings  and  community-based 
mlnimeetlngs  held  throughout  western 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, which  made  the  series  available 
nationally  last  winter,  has  presented  its 
first  Community  Service  Award  to 
WQED-Plttsburgh  for  this  distinguished 
public  service  program. 

I  salute  WQED,  our  country's  first 
community  educational  television  station 
for  mobilizing  their  creativity,  ingenu- 
ity and  professionalism  to  help  solve  one 
of  our  major  social  problems,  and  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
recognizing  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. ^      . 

A  recent  article  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  Is  Included  at  this  point  m 
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the  Recori)  for  the  additional  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

National  Aocx>laoe  fob  WQED 

Public  television  has  come  of  age  In  Pitts- 
burgh. Last  year  the  staff  of  WQED-TV  con- 
ceived an  ambitious,  multi-pronged  attack 
on  the  problem  ol  drug  abuse  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  The  impressive  restilt  was 
"The  Turned  On  Crisis" — a  month-long  se- 
ries of  televised  town  meetings,  documen- 
taries and  commercially-produced  films  deal- 
ing with  the  drug  scene. 

The  Imaginative  enterprise  of  WQED  staff- 
ers has  been  rewarded.  The  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  lias  presented  Its  first 
Community  Service  Award  to  WQED  for 
"The  Turned  On  Crisis."  In  so  honoring 
Pittsburgh's  outstanding  public  television 
station,  John  W.  Macy  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  declared 
that  the  award  was  given  the  provocative 
series  "for  the  fresh  and  moving  way  It  dram- 
atizes a  very  critical  problem;  for  the  cam- 
era's perceptive  illumination  of  the  human 
face  In  moments  of  Intense  suffering;  and 
Tor  Its  Impact  on  the  community  and  the 
young." 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  achievement  of 
the  WQED  team  which  produced  the  "Turned 
On  Crisis"  was  Its  success  In  enlisting  the 
services  of  professional  men,  narcotics  ex- 
perts, law  enforcement  officers  and  private 
citizens  In  a  creative  Joint  effort. 

WQED  has  proved  conclvislvely  that  public 
television  programs  need  not  be  pallid  Imita- 
tions of  commercial  network  offerings.  A 
fortvmate  community  must  needs  be  grateful 
that  the  creativity,  resourcefulness  and  en- 
ergy of  the  dedicated  WQED  staff  have  been 
duly  recognized. 


THE  "GOOD  WILL"  GENERATED  BY 
THE  PEACE  CORPS  AND  VISTA 
SHOULD  BE  SENSIBLY  PRE- 
SERVED AND  CONTINUED 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
nowned educator  and  distinguished  pres- 
ident of  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Dr.  Gleim  W.  Ferguson,  recently 
testified,  in  opposition  to  the  admlnis. 
tration's  proposed  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Exec- 
utive Reorganization  and  Government 
Research  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

I  am  sure  that  the  authoritative  testi- 
mony and  recommendations  of  Dr.  Fer- 
guson for  the  prudent  preservation  and 
utilization  of  the  good  will  and  valiant 
spirit  embodied  in  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA   concepts   and   Impacts   will   be 
most  Informative  and  interesting  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  Record  read- 
ers and  I  wish  to  Include  Dr.  Ferguson's 
statement  at  this  point: 
Statement  bt  Glenn  W.  Ferguson,  Presi- 
dent, Clabk  Univehsitt,  Before  Sttbcom- 
MFTTEE  on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Govebnment     Research,     Committze     on 
Government     Operations,     UJ3.     Senate, 
May  4.    1971 

For  a  decade.  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  have 
lived  and  worked  in  a  growing  number  of 
lesser-developed  countries.  For  six  years, 
VISTA  Volunteers  have  lived  and  worked  in 
the   environment   of   poverty   In  forty-nine 
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states.  From  their  Inception,  both  programs 
have  enjoyed  unique  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. During  the  critical  growth  period,  that 
bipartisan  support  insured  the  requisite 
funds,  national  leadership,  and  sustained 
commitment.  Now.  both  programs,  which 
have  been  nurtured  through  three  successive 
national  administrations,  are  being  subjected 
to  political  controversy  which  has  little  rela- 
tionship to  the  pressing  needs  of  under- 
privileged people  at  home  and  abroad. 

Based  on  the  demonstrated  performance 
of  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps,  the  propo- 
nents of  any  change  in  organizational  base, 
objectives,  or  national  image  should  be  as- 
signed the  burden  of  proof.  For  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  I  believe  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  as  proposed  by  President  Nixon, 
falls  to  discharge  that  bvirden  and  should 
be  vetoed  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  were  national 
responses  to  viable  concepts.  They  were 
created  to  tap  the  service  motivation  of 
young  Americans,  in  age  or  spirit,  who 
wanted  to  make  a  personal  contribution.  Each 
program  Incorporated  a  unique  mystique 
which  Induced  individual  Volunteers  to  serve 
with  minimal  pay  and  maximum  challenge. 

When  VISTA  was  created,  we  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  telling  ovtr  story  to  the 
American  people.  In  spite  of  the  differen- 
tiation between  foreign  and  domestic  serv- 
ice, it  took  more  than  one  year  to  establish 
the  Image  of  a  "domestic  peace  corps"  and 
to  convince  interested  Americans  that  serv- 
ice at  home  could  be  as  stimulating  as  the 
romantic  appeal  of  service  abroad. 

National  recruitment  for  volunteer  efforts 
Is  an  Illusive  and  risky  venture.  The  Peace 
•  Corps  was  launched  by  a  charismatic  Pres- 
ident. VISTA  was  launched  by  overwhelming 
public  support  for  a  'War  Against  Poverty." 
In  spite  of  the  resiiltlng  mystique  and  the 
subjective  Identification  of  young  Americans, 
both  programs  siiffered  acute  growing  pains. 

In  contrast  to  ten  years  ago,  contemporary 
yoimg  Americans  have  few  heroes;  however, 
they  still  identify  with  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  objectives.  Reorganization  and  cen- 
trallzatloa  will  eliminate  symbols  which 
cannot  be  easUy  replaced.  If  VISTA,  as  an 
entity  disappears.  Action,  as  a  new  entity, 
will  not  automatically  replace  It  as  a  re- 
cruiting device.  Reorganization,  articulated 
In  economy  and  efficiency  terms;  will  not 
motivate  the  youth  of  America. 

Volimteerism  U  not  an  objective  per  ae.  It 
merely  constitutes  one  available  resource 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  realization  of 
national  goals.  President  Nixon  has  stressed 
the  Importance  of  organizing  by  function; 
however.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  assumes 
that  voluntary  service  constitutes  a  com- 
mon thread  which  justifies  the  creation  of 
a  new  Federal  agency.  If  function  or  purpose 
were  the  rationale  for  the  current  reorganiza- 
tion proposal,  It  would  be  logical  to  assign 
the  Peace  Corps  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  VISTA  to  HEW  or  HUD. 

Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers  are 
not  "volunteers"  In  the  traditional  sense  of 
individuals  who  devote  part  of  their  leisure 
time  to  community  service.  Part-time  vol- 
untary service,  at  the  local  level,  has  been 
one  of  the  cornerstones  In  the  development 
of  the  American  community.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  eighty  million  Americans 
are  "volunteers,"  in  this  context,  and  they 
have  been  responsible  for  organizing  a  great 
range  of  services  from  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  to  the  Thanksgiving  basket  for 
the    indigent. 

In  contrast.  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers are  full-time  employees  who  request 
permission  to  serve  and  vi^o  receive  >Tiin<iri«.i 
compensation,  but  who,  in  most  other  re- 
spects, cannot  be  differentiated  from  regu- 
lar staff  members  in  a  variety  of  agenoiaa. 
If   volunteerlsm,  as  represented  by  VISTA 
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and  the  Peace  Corps,  Justifies  the  merger, 
then  "volunteers"  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  should  also  be  considered 
for    membership. 

The  Reorganization  Plan  suggests  that  the 
new  agency.  Action,  would  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Volunteers  rather  than  the  needs 
of  the  people  where  the  Volunteers  are  as- 
signed. This  concept  perverts  a  decade  of 
selfless  effort  and  makes  the  Volunteer  the 
recipient  rather  than  the  conduit  of  assist- 
ance. VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  represent 
different  environments,  reflecting  different 
service  motivations,  and  the  organizational 
distinction  should  be  perpetuated. 

Under  the  proposed  merger.  Action  could 
become  a  holding  company  which  would  in- 
corporate six  presidential  appointees  at  se- 
nior administrative  levels.  With  four  presi- 
dential appointees  at  the  associate  director 
level,  it  Is  probable  that  each  would  be 
responsible  for  a  major  constituency.  For 
example,  given  the  sensitive  a^gotiations 
with  foreign  governments  which  are  required 
In  administering  the  Peace  Corps  program. 
It  would  be  essential  to  assign  one  associate 
director  to  the  unique  Peace  Corps  port- 
folio. As  a  result,  the  reorganization  would 
merely  superimpose  another  administrative 
layer  which  would  Increase  the  expense,  the 
flow  of  paper,  and  the  potential  of  faUure. 

It  Is  being  suggested  that  Action,  as  a  new 
agency,  will  facilitate  economy  and  efficien- 
cy. Nine  existing  volunteer-related  groups, 
with  a  combined  budget  of  $176  million, 
which  Includes  a  generous  Increment  of  $20 
million  to  discover  new  ways  to  use  voltui- 
teer  services,  would  be  merged.  Without  in- 
creasing the  total  number  of  volunteers, 
without  creating  a  new  rationale  for  na- 
tional service,  and  without  Insuring  that 
the  recruiting  base  Is  solid,  the  Congress 
Is  being  asked  to  authorize  an  additional 
$20    mUllon. 

Even  if  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  the 
other  smaUer  vol\inteer  programs  were  not 
merged  under  an  umbrella  agency,  current 
state  and  local  proposals  may  provide  formi- 
dable competition  for  the  national  agencies. 
In  Ohio,  Governor  Ollllgan  has  announced 
the  creation  of  a  state-wide  volunteer  pro- 
gram, and  in  Massachusetts.  Governor  Sar- 
gent Is  considering  several  Ideas  which  would 
provide  state  support  to  local  voluntary 
groups. 

In  urban  America,  there  Is  a  growing 
awareness  that  local  problems  will  only  be 
solved  when  continuing  local  commitment  is 
assured.  The  Volunteer,  recruited  from  out- 
side sources,  can  serve  as  a  catalytic  agent, 
but  his  leadership  role,  which  he  has  dis- 
charged in  recent  years.  Is  In  jeopardy.  In 
the  early  days  of  VISTA,  It  was  standard 
procedure  for  a  community  to  request  a  con- 
tingent of  VISTA  Volunteers  which  would 
establish  and  administer  a  local  project.  To- 
day, those  same  communities  have  developed 
the  personnel  resources  and  the  pride  to 
limit  VISTA  Involvement  to  proivldlng  a 
scarce  skUl  or  to  serving  in  a  training  ci^jac- 
Ity.  VISTA  Volunteers  are  still  essential,  but 
In  many  projects  In  many  communities,  the 
nature  of  their  assignments  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  local  staff  are  changing. 

In  this  evolving  scene,  the  VISTA  Volun- 
teer and  the  VISTA  program  are  recognized 
and  understood.  Tc  eliminate  VISTA,  and  to 
create  a  new  national  agency  with  a  new  set 
of  objectives,  would  probably  be  counter- 
productive. 

President  Nixon  suggests  that  new  national 
priorities  justify  the  centralization  of  aU 
national  volunteer  efforts.  Unfortunately, 
the  new  national  priorities  are  not  clearly 
delineated.  If  one  of  the  priorities  is  to  min- 
imlae  the  volunteer  as  a  resource  in  assisting 
DMdy  people  at  home  and  abroad,  that  na- 
tVomal  objective  warrants  close  scnitiny. 

At  a  time  when  good  will  Is  in  short  sup- 
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ply.  and  when  5ew  national  programs  enj  oy 
extensive  support,  I  hope  that  the  Pe«ce 
Corps  and  VISTA  will  survive 


TINICUM  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CENTER 


Vp|ril 


HON.  UWRENCE  G.  WILLIAM$ 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEhfTATTVE^ 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  A] 
1,  1971,  I  introduced  H.R.  7088.  to  estajb- 
lish  the  Tinlcum  Environmental  Center. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  trie 
Interior  would  spend  up  to  $4  million  to 
acquire  within  the  Tuiicum  Marsh  alljof 
the  land  necessary  to  preserve,  restore, 
and  develop  it  as  a  prime  habitat  |or 
many  wildlife  species,  as  a  feeding  ajid 
resting  place  for  migratory  wildfowl,  aiid 
as  a  place  where  our  people  can  obsefve 
nature  and  enjoy  recreational  activl tiles. 

My  bill  was  cosponsored  by  23  of  ^y 
Pennsylvania  congressional  colleagues 
plus  Congressman  John  Httnt  of  NJew 
Jersey.  In  response  to  my  request.  Sena- 
tors Hugh  Scott  and  Richard  (S. 
ScHWEiKER  are  introducing  the  same  >ill 
in  the  Senate.  This  will  permit  simul- 
taneous consideration  by  both  Houses;  of 
the  Congress  and  hasten  the  day  when 
the  Tinicum  Environmental  Center  will 
become  a  reality.  H.R.  7088  had  its  be- 
ginnings last  siunmer  when  I  establislied 
the  Local  Community  Representatives 
Committee  to  work  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Tinlcum  Marsh  Task  FoDce. 
The  objective  was  to  obtain  support  of 
the  residents  and  officials  of  the  munici- 
palities surrounding  the  marshlands  in 
behalf  of  this  most  practical  preservation 
of  Pennsylvania's  last  remaining  true 
tidal  marshland  with  its  rich  ecologltal 
and  historical  values. 

"PKACZ"    LXAOEBS 

AprU  24,  1971,  brought  the  beglrming 
of  another  round  of  professionally  Wt- 
organized  activity  in  behalf  of  immediate 
U.S.  unilateral  withdrawal  from  S^ith 
Vietnam.  The  prime  movers  flew  im<ier 
the  titles  of  the  National  Peace  CoaUtlon 
and  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice.  Both  operated  with  Conmiuttist 
support.  Among  the  top  leadership  of  the 
Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice 
were  Gilbert  Green  and  Jarvis  Tyiter, 
both  members  of  the  Communist  Party's 
National  Committee.  Working  with  them 
were  such  notorious  "peace  mob"  leaders 
as  David  DeUinger  and  Rennie  Davis] 

The  stated  objective  of  these  "peace" 
leaders  was  to  compel  the  Congress  to 
"ratify"  the  "Peoples  Peace  Tre^" 
which,  drafted  in  Hanoi,  is  in  complete 
accord  with  the  Communist  position  in 
North  Vietnam.  It  Is  completely  obvious 
that  the  real  objective  of  this  leadersjiip 
Is  not  peace,  but  humiliation  of  the 
United  States,  furtherance  of  Communist 
seizure  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  general 
advancement  of  communism  over  hun^an 
freedom  and  self-determination. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  tti/oee 
who  [nxticipated  in  these  demonstratibnB 
were  Communists  nor  irro-Communlfets. 
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Quite  the  contrary;  many  of  them  would 
not  knowingly  associate  with  Commu- 
nists 8Jid  truly  desire  peace,  as  we  all  do. 

ACCELERATED   WfTHDRAWAL 

On  April  7,  1971,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  between  May  1,  1971,  and 
December  1,  1971,  100,000  U.S.  troope 
would  be  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam. This  would  decrease  to  175,000  the 
total  number  of  U.S.  troops  remaining; 
about  one-third  of  the  more  than  540,000 
troops  who  were  in  Vietnam  when  Mr. 
Nixon  assumed  the  Presidency  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1969. 

As  April  1971,  drew  to  an  end,  the 
some-281,000  U.S.  troops  still  to  Vietnam 
were  betog  withdrawn  at  the  Nixon-an- 
nounced accelerated  rate  of  some  14,000 
per  month  compeared  to  the  previous 
Nixon-assigned  rate  of  12,500  per  month. 

All  of  this  certainly  continued  to  jus- 
tify Mr.  Nixon's  assurance  that  the  U.S. 
mvolvement  to  Vietnam  was  coming  to 
an  end  to  a  maimer  commensurate  with 
his  goal  of  a  generation  of  peace.  It  also 
conttoued  to  justify  my  support  of  the 
Nixon  Vietnamlzation  program  as  a  great 
improvement  over  the  lack  of  planning 
which,  under  President  Johnson,  brought 
constant  escalation  of  a  "no  wto"  war 
and  its  American  casualties. 

"SELLING   or  THE   PENTAGON" 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  is  acquirtog  some 
toteresting  evidence  of  deceptive  editing 
techniques  to  the  CBS  presentation,  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  For  example, 
correspondent  Roger  Mudd's  filmed  to- 
terview  with  Daniel  Henkto.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs, 
was  cut  from  42  mtoutes  to  2  mtoutes,  4 
seconds.  One  question,  mismatched  with 
an  answer  to  a  question  not  asked  in  the 
presentation,  made  Mr.  Henkto  appear 
evasive  and  bureaucratic,  rather  than  a 
competent  public  official  with  a  back- 
ground as  a  sophisticated  military  affairs 
reporter. 

The  inquiry  toto  this  news  distortion 
problem  is  betog  conducted  to  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  7346,  Representative  Wil- 
liam Minshall's  "truth  in  news  broad- 
casttog"  bill  which  I  cosponsored.  This 
bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Act  to  a  manner  that  would 
address  Itself  to  this  problem  of  impos- 
ing upon  an  unsuspecting  public  slanted 
statements  and  opinions  which  film  clip- 
pers and  producers  have  imposed  upon 
the  public  to  grave  disservice  of  the  pub- 
lic's "right  to  know."  Nothing  could  be 
more  vital  to  the  toterest  of  honest,  im- 
censored  journalism  and  a  properly  to- 
formed  public,  both  enjosring  freedom  of 
the  press,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  to 
that  freedom  which  often  seems  ignored. 

CALLET    PRECEDENT 

There  are  growtag  todlcatlons  that,  if 
the  U.S.  Army  wishes  to  prosecute  every- 
one really  responsible  for  the  so-called 
Mylai  msissacre,  it  should  prosecute  of- 
ficers right  straight  up  the  line  through 
ranks  and  positions  far  superior  to  those 
of  the  court-martial-convlcted  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Calley.  There  Is  a  growing  feeling 
that,  If  the  Army  wishes  to  be  consistent 
with  its  Calley  precedent,  it  should  take 
identical  swjtlon  against  others  who  func- 
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tioned,  and  who  Issued  orders,  under  the 
Army's  top-echelon  decision,  years  ago, 
to  wage  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  a  limited 
warfare  of  counterinsurgency. 

One  of  the  earliest  lessons  that  our 
men  learned  to  Vietnam  was  that  an  "ta- 
nocent  looktog  peasant  village"  could  be 
a  Vietcong  stronghold  and  death  trap  for 
American  troops.  Another  "earliest  les- 
son" was  that  a  Vietcong  guerrilla  could 
be  of  either  sex,  of  any  age,  and  would 
appear  friendly  and  helpful  by  day;  but, 
by  night,  become  a  maniacally-driven 
American-killer.  In  short,  there  is  abun- 
dant cause  to  view  Lieutenant  Calley  as 
the  ultimate  of  an  American  officer  who 
took  seriously  his  traintog  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  this  unusual  war  should 
be  fought. 

INTEREST    RATE  CONTROL   ACT 

On  March  10, 1971,  the  House,  with  my 
support,  passed  H.R.  4246,  the  Interest 
Rate  Control  Act.  This  was  a  good  bill. 
It  did  the  followtog:  Conttoued  the  ceil- 
togs  on  interest  rates,  continued  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  and 
included  $20  million  of  authorized  fimds 
to  permit  implementation  of  provisions 
givtog  the  President  the  right  to  freeze 
wages  and  prices  to  event  his  efforts  to 
gato  volimtary  controls  are  ignored  by 
labor  or  bustoess  leaders.  I  believe  that 
this  was  a  power  which  the  President 
needed.  I  would  personally  urge  him  to 
use  this  power  should  he  find  it  necessary 
to  help  end  the  inflation  which  contmues 
to  devalue  the  American  dollar,  price 
American  products  out  of  world  markets, 
and  add  to  our  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  and  current  economic  agony. 

DEBT    UMTT 

On  March  3,  1971,  the  House  voted  to 
increase  the  public  debt  limit  by  another 
$35  bilUon;  from  a  ceiling  of  $395  billion 
to  a  ceiltog  of  $430  billion.  I  voted  agatost 
this  action  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
have  voted  against  every  such  action  that 
has  tocreased  public  debt  to  the  pomt 
where,  by  fiscal  year  1973,  which  will  be- 
gto  July  1.  1972,  toterest,  alone,  on  the 
public  debt  will  substantially  exceed  $30 
billion  per  year.  As  I  have  said,  repeated- 
ly, our  economy  simply  cannot  survive  a 
conttouation  of  deflclt  spendtog.  Long 
years  of  this  Democratic-begun  tech- 
nique of  Government  spendtog  of  more 
money  than  it  takes  to  have  created  to- 
flation;  threatened  the  dollar;  increased 
prices,  taxes  and  toterest  rates,  and  made 
it  tocresistogly  more  difficult  for  todivid- 
ual  citizens  and  the  Government,  itself, 
to  resolve  problems  of  housing,  and  other 
national  problems. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  INCREASE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10-per- 
cent increase  in  railroad  retirement  bene- 
flts  approved  by  this  body  will  bring  re- 
lief from  the  throes  of  inflation  for  the 
many  retirees  covered  by  this  pension 
system. 


May  5,  1971 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  pay- 
ments made  by  these  retirees  over  the 
years  have  been  eroded  away  by  a  long 
period  of  ristog  prices  and  living  costs. 
The  dollars  poured  into  the  system  no 
longer  have  the  purchasing  power  they 
did  when  first  paid.  Thus  it  is  only  right 
that  a  compensatory  increase  be  made 
to  cover  this  loss  benefit. 

With  the  decline  in  the  railroad  todus- 
try,  the  railroad  retirement  fund  is  los- 
ing money.  For  every  three  people  that 
receive  benefits  only  two  people  are  pay- 
ing into  the  system.  The  Commission 
authorized  to  look  toto  all  aspects  of  the 
system  should  seek  to  complete  its  work 
no  later  than  the  end  of  this  year. 

Additionally,  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  should  inves- 
tigate the  possibilities  of  permitting  re- 
tirement under  the  system  at  age  60  or 
after  30  years  of  service.  With  the  many 
idle  workers  in  the  todustry,  retirement 
of  the  older  employees  will  permit  yoimg 
workers  with  families  to  conttoue  on  the 
job. 

The  10-percent  increase  is  essential 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  brmg  true  reform  to  the  entire 
railroad  retirement  system.  Too  many 
people  depend  on  these  payments  to  carry 
them  through  their  elderly  years  to  ig- 
nore the  problem  any  longer. 


BILL  JONES  AND  JACK  DYKINGA— 
CHICAGO'S  MOST  RECENT  PU- 
LITZER PRIZE  WINNERS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  observes,  "Chicago  is 
the  Nation's  most  stimulating  newspaper 
town  and  best  served  by  its  newspapers." 
Two  of  Chicago's  newspapermen  have 
just  won  the  most  coveted  award  to  pro- 
fessional journalism— the  PuUtzer  Prize. 

For  his  excellent  tovestigative  report- 
ing of  abuses  to  ambulance  services,  Wil- 
liam Jones  of  the  Cliicago  Tribune  was 
awarded  his  prize.  The  splendid  photos 
of  Jack  Dykinga  of  the  Sun  Times  on 
the  "Mentally  Handicapped  in  Two  State 
Schools"  won  a  Pulitzer  for  him. 

The  history  of  Chicago  journalism  is 
a  victory  of  great  journalists.  The  work 
of  Bill  Jones  and  Jack  Dykinga  are  a 
part  of  that  history  and  now  their  own 
peers  have  awarded  them  the  supreme 
accolade — the  Pulitzer.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate these  two  ftoe  men  and  add  my 
praise  for  their  superlative  achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Sun  Times  both  ran  editorials 
commendtog  Bill  Jones  and  Jack  Dy- 
kinga. Those  editorials  follow: 
JProm  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  6,  1971] 
Winning  a  Pulitzer 

There  was  a  demonstration  in  the  Tribune 
newsroom  Monday  afternoon.  Nothing  really 
disorderly,  somewhat  disruptive,  quite  emo- 
tional Is  the  way  It  could  be  described.  It 
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erupted  when  Bill  Jones  came  In  from  an 
assignment  outside  the  office. 

He  was  greeted  by  cheers  and  whistles  and 
a  rush  by  reporters,  editors,  photographers, 
copy  boys  and  girls,  artists  and  secretaries 
to  offer  their  congratiilatlons.  Later  the  hub- 
bub dissolved  Into  a  champagne  party  In 
the  photo  lab  and  It  was  joined  by  the  pub- 
lisher and  a  collection  of  vice  presidents  and 
fans  of  the  editorial  department  from  all 
over  the  Tower. 

That's  how  we  reacted  when  one  of  our 
reporters  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize — the  most 
sought  after  award  among  journalists.  The 
scene  didn't  exactly  follow  the  script  our 
readers  might  have  expected  If  they  had 
formed  their  conception  of  newspapermen 
and  women  by  reading  fiction  and  watching 
movies  and  TV. 

The  stereotype  of  the  blase,  cynical,  hard- 
boiled  newshawk  no  longer  applies — If  It 
ever  did. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  won  the  prize  be- 
cause It  carries  recognition  by  members  of 
our  craft  for  distinguished  work.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly pleasing  that  we  won  In  a  category 
where  first  class  Investigative  reporting  was 
required. 

The  Tribune  takes  very  seriously  Its  self- 
imposed  assignment  as  a  guardian  of  the 
public  Interest.  The  assignment  has  led  to 
campaigns  that  have  curbed  abuses  in  public 
admlnlstratlcn  and  private  management  and 
has  given  us  a  reputation  for  being  a  tough, 
crusading  newBpap>er. 

In  Bin  Jones'  expcse  of  abuses  In  am- 
bulance services  and  the  collusion  of  public 
officials,  however,  the  approach  was  dis- 
ciplined and  rational  rather  than  sensa- 
tional. The  facts  were  carefully  and  painfully 
collected,  checked  and  verified.  The  Investiga- 
tive resources  of  the  Better  Government  As- 
sociation were  skillfully  woven  into  the 
project  to  reinforce  the  validity  of  the 
findings. 

The  project  was  a  trlimiph  for  a  crusader's 
zeal.  It  was  not  marred  by  a  crusader's 
fanaticism. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  a  member  of  The 
Tribune  staff  has  won  a  Pulitzer.  Will  Barber, 
a  foreign  correspondent,  won  the  prize  for 
his  coverage  of  the  war  between  ETthlopia  and 
Italy  In  1936.  John  T.  McCutcheon  and  Carey 
Orr  won  prizes  for  cartoons  In  1932  and  1961. 
George  BU'^,  who  later  joined  the  B.  G.  A. 
staff,  won  Pulitzer  In  1962  for  exposing  cor- 
ruption In  the  Sanitary  District. 

We  have  had  many  other  fine  entries  that 
have  not  won — the  most  exceptional  one 
being  the  Save  Our  Lake  campaign  which 
started  In  1967  and  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
upsurge  of  concern  about  our  environment 
which  has  swept  the  nation. 

We  hope  there  are  many  more  potential 
Pvilltzer  winners  waiting  for  recognition  In 
our  splendid  news  staff  and  we  are  confident 
that  there  are. 

We  are  also  pleased  that  two  of  the  prizes 
came  to  Chicago  newspapers,  even  tho  the 
other  one  went  to  our  morning  rival,  the 
Sun-Times,  for  Jack  Dykinga's  photography. 
It  Is  testimony  to  an  observation  newsmen 
often  make.  Chicago  is  the  nation's  most 
stimulating  newspaper  town — and  the  best 
served  by  its  newspapers. 

[Editorial  in  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  5. 
1971] 

Photographer  Jack  Dykinga  now  follows 
cartoonists  Jacob  Burch  and  Bill  Mauldln 
and  writers  Tom  Pltzpatrick  and  Charles  L. 
Bartlett,  as  members  of  the  Sun-Tinea  who 
have  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  highest 
award  of  American  Journalism. 

Dykinga,  like  most  winners,  is  constantly 
outstanding.  We  are  especially  proud  of 
Jack's  award.  The  subject  was  "Mentally 
Retarded  in  Two  State  Schools."  The  stories 
by   Sam    Washington   and   Jerome   Watson. 
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which  went  with  the  photos,  have  already 
won  esteemed  awards. 

Photos  and  stories  alike  told  the  sorry 
truth  of  the  miserable  inadequacies  of  State 
institutions. 

As  for  all  other  winners  of  the  Pulitzer,  we 
rejoiced,  yes,  in  their  good  forture,  but  moet 
of  all,  in  their  good  work. 


'THIS  CHILD  IS  RATED  X" 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  2,  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
presented  a  moving  documentary  en- 
titled "This  Child  Is  Rated  X"  which 
dealt  with  the  treatment  of  juveniles  by 
courts,  jails,  and  detention  homes. 

I  am  today  inserting  to  the  Record  a 
transcript  of  this  program,  together  with 
articles  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor and  New  York  Times.  In  order  that 
our  colleagues  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  listen  to  these  children  and  to 
learn  about  conditions  to  the  institutions 
charged  with  rehabilitating  them,  I 
have  arranged  with  NBC  to  have  a  spe- 
cial showing  of  the  program  here  at  the 
Capitol  next  week.  As  soon  as  the  details 
are  completed,  I  will  contact  each  office 
regardtog  time  and  place.  I  have  also 
urged  the  network  to  schedule  another 
nationwide  viewing,  since  many  missed 
the  program  Sunday  night. 

Too  often  our  sKiquatotance  with  social 
problems  Is  limited  to  what  we  read  to 
books,  committee  reports,  or  the  news- 
papers. This  television  program  provides 
us  a  more  intimate  and  human  look  at 
one  of  these  problems. 

A  great  percentage  of  the  children  at 
the  institutions  pictured  have  committed 
no  crime.  They  are  there  because  they 
are  "hard  to  handle,"  or  because  their 
parents  did  not  want  them,  or  "for  their 
own  protection."  A  substantial  number 
of  children  have  not  had  even  minimum 
procedural  protection  or  due  process,  but 
have  been  signed  over  to  these  "homes" 
under  an  "agreed  judgment" — without  a 
heartog  or  a  consultation  with  a  lawyer. 
A  few  of  the  problems  in  the  institu- 
tions can  be  attributed  to  overcrowding 
or  poor  staffing,  and  some  problems 
might  be  helped  by  additional  money. 
However,  we  are  already  spending  $8,000 
to  keep  one  child  for  a  year  In  a  tjiiical 
institution.  This  is  3V2  times  the  amount 
the  administration  wants  to  give  a  wel- 
fare fsunily  of  four.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
are  not  getting  much  for  our  money. 

What  we  need  more  than  money  is  a 
change  of  attitude.  For  too  long  we  have 
used  detention  as  a  way  of  removtog  per- 
sons wit-  problems  from  our  sight  and 
mtods.  Judge  Horace  Holmes  spoke  di- 
rectly to  this  problem  in  the  program: 

Everybody  we  don't  like,  we  can't  get  rid 
of — we  have  to  live  with  them.  And  this  Is 
what  the  kids  are  saying  too.  They  say  we've 
got  to  live  with  one  another.  If  we  listen  to 
them,  maybe  we'll  learn  something. 

The  material  follows: 
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I  From  tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  3,  19711 

JXTBTICX  I^H  CHn.paxN 

Last  night  also  Included  a  program  that 
demonstrates  splendidly  bow  television  c4n 
serve  a  cause  In  a  way  no  other  medlv^ 
can.  I 

KBC  New's  "This  ChUd  Is  Rated  X"  de^ls 
with  a  subject  that's  been  handled  In  the 
press  before — the  victimization  of  chlldrfn 
by  courts  and  Jails  In  the  United  States.  Tet 
the  disbelief,  the  helplessness,  the  baffled 
spirit  visible  in  the  startllngly  angelic  faqes 
of  the  youthful  prisoners  added  a  dramatic 
poignancy  to  the  familiar  prison  probleQis 
covered  by  the  press  over  the  past  few  years. 

Subtitled  "An  NBC  News  White  Paper  ©n 
Juvenile  Justice,"  it  was  not  a  shock  docii- 
mentary — despite  Its  appalling  facts — but  ka 
apparently  dispassionate  review  of  how  vari- 
ous states  handle  the  young  people  who  be- 
come their  responsibility.  The  material  vies 
so  horrifying  that  no  fancy  productions  W4re 
evident.  Just  Edwin  Newman — who  must  be 
the  busiest  newsman  on  the  air — doing  lils 
usual  good  Job  describing  what  happens 
when  a  boy  or  girl  Is  unlortunate  enough  to 
be  caught  out  after  curfew  or — In  soi|:>e 
states — merely  to  be  signed  away  by  paren^. 

Not  only  are  most  adult  legal  rights  miss- 
ing from  the  process,  as  portrayed  hete, 
but  the  youngster  may  be  flogged  on  tne 
soles  of  his  barefeet  like  a  prisoner  in  18th- 
centufy  Turkey,  or  perhaps  raped  by  a  gaiig 
of  homosexusOs — as  learned  from  obviously 
honest  Interviews  with  the  victims  thei^- 
selves. 

And  didn't  I  detect  an  extra-hard  edge 
the  questioning  by  the  interviewer,  a  n^w 
kind  of  esprit  that  Just  might  be  emergl|ig 
through  the  conflict  TV  news  has  been  halv- 
ing with  the  federal  government  lately?  tn 
any  case,  he  dldnt  let  official  spokesmen 
get  away  with  bland  nonanswers.  He  pinned 
facts  on  them  and  demanded  an  accounting. 
As  dlrector-wrlter-producer  of  the  program, 
he  deserves  acknowledgement:  Martin  Ca|T 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  3,   1911] 
TV:    JjrvKirtLX  Oitkndkss:    "This   Chhj)  Is 

RATID  X"  GiVXS  A  CTTTT.I.TNO  PlCTITKK  Or  Tin 

Way  YoTTsa  Ase  TKEATia) 

Unfortunately  for  viewers  who  dont  psiy 
much  attention  to  program  listings,  one  of 
the  more  valuable,  and  valuably  disturbing, 
of  recent  news  specials  slipped  almost  ub- 
heralded  last  night  onto  the  home  scre«(is 
served  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. "This  ChUd  Is  Rated  X:  An  N.BJC. 
News  White  Paper  on  Juvenile  Justice"  tos 
precisely  the  type  of  t«levlslon  program  tl^at 
merits  advance  discussion  and  recommen 
tlon.  But  for  various  ornate  reasons  N.BJC 
has  a  policy  ag^ainst  the  pre-revlewing  of  its 
programs.  Go  flght  N  B.C. 

Outstanding  credits  for  producing 
Ing  and  directing  the  program  go  to  Mi 
Carr,  who  also  produced  the  much-laui 
"Migrant"  news  special  that  was  shown 
N.B.C.  last  July.  With  Edwin  Newman  las 
narrator.  "This  Child"  faced  the  horrlfylfag 
fact  that  each  year  almost  a  million  chil- 
dren pass  through  this  country's  court  8|s- 
tem.  detention  facilities  and  training  schodls, 
and  that  while  many  of  them  go  in  as  res- 
tively harmless  Juvenile  offenders,  too  mapy 
of  them  emerge  as  hardened  criminals,      j 

"The  system."  Mr.  Carr  argues,  "does  qot 
dispense  equal  Justice  to  black  and  white. 
The  system  does  not  dispense  equal  Justice 
to  rich  and  poor.  The  system  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  neglected  child  a^d 
the  delinquent  child.  The  system  has  dot 
seen  fit  to  give  Its  children  the  same  le|al 
protections  It  has  given  its  adults." 

Traveling  to  various  parts  of  the  countiy, 
Including  Cook  County  Jail  in  Chicago  apd 
the  Indiana  Boys  School,  alma  mater  of 
Charles   M.    Manson,    "This    Child"    let    t^e 
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children  who  were  In,  or  had  gone  through, 
the  system  tell  their  own  stories,  which  were 
then  verified  with  Juvenile  authorities.  Ob- 
vloxisly  anyone  tackling  the  subject  of  bru- 
tality and  Insensltlvlty  In  the  Juvenile  de- 
tention system  Is  going  to  run  up  against 
the  accusation  of  "coddling."  Mr.  Carr,  care- 
fully Included  spokesmen  for  the  authori- 
tarian side  of  the  argument.  He  fully  recog- 
nized the  serious  problem  of  the  guilty 
child  who  has  committed  a  very  serious 
crime. 

His  main  concern,  though,  was  with  the 
child  who  had  done  something  considered 
to  be  a  crime  only  because  he  is  a  child.  In 
the  Indiana  School,  for  Instance,  sixth  Itu-g- 
est  in  the  nation,  more  than  half  the  of- 
fenders are  there  for  offenses  such  as  run- 
ning away  from  home,  breaking  curfews  or 
being  hard  to  handle.  A  study  by  two  crim- 
inologists, the  program  noted,  has  found  that 
If  present  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  99 
per  cent  of  all  children  could  legally  be 
locked   away. 

Mr.  Carr'8  Interviews  with  several  chil- 
dren, most  of  them  seemingly  rather  reticent, 
revealed  the  outlines  of  an  almost  Dlcken- 
slan  nightmare  In  some  cases.  The  apparent 
availability  of  drugs,  from  acid  to  heroin, 
was  casually  accepted,  along  with  widespread 
homosexuality  and  lesbianism.  Poorly  quali- 
fied custodians  were  linked  to  vicious  and 
arbitrary  pumshments.  Due  process  for  the 
child  was  shown,  could  be  skirted  by  ob- 
taining the  signatures  of  naive  or  ignorant, 
though  perhaps  well-meaning,  parents. 

Only  In  Boulder,  Colo.,  was  there  found 
a  rare  reason  for  hope,  in  the  person  of 
Judge  Horace  B.  Holmes,  the  presiding  Ju- 
venile court  Judge.  Whenever  It  is  possible, 
he  prefers  to  keep  the  child  out  of  detention 
and  within  the  community.  Detention  "Is  a 
way  of  getting  rid  of  our  problems,"  the 
Judge  maintains.  "We've  done  It  in  mental 
health.  .  .  .  Everybody  we  dont  like  we  can't 
get  rid  of — we  have  to  live  with  them." 

Throughout  the  system  the  program  found 
men  aware  of  the  problems  but  too  often 
tending  to  fall  back  on  the  excuse  that  this 
Is  "part  of  the  problem  of  large  institu- 
tions." "This  Child  Is  Rated  X"  and  N.B.C. 
have  forcefully  dragged  that  problem  out 
of  the  institutions  Into  the  public  arena. 

This  Chiu)  Is  Rated  X:  An  NBC  Wnrrs  Papkr 
On  Juvenile  Justice 

Boy  (OC) :  Sometimes  It's,  it's  slapped  In 
the,  the  face.  And  sometimes  it's  it's  the  pad- 
dle. Like  up  in,  like  up  In  detention  they  usu- 
ally give  you  the  paddle  before  they  slap  you. 

Boy  (OC) :  When  they  hit  ya,  they  make 
8\ire  it  hurts.  They  try  their  best  to  knock 
you  cross  the  table  when  they  hit  ya. 

Leroy  Neu  (OC) :  There's  not  enough  pun- 
ishment. There  are  not  enough  Juvenile  de- 
linquents being  committed. 

Girl  (OC )  :  When  you're  in  a  institution 
with  all  girls,  and  there's  no  males  around, 
I  mean  lots  of  girls  have  low,  high  sex. 

Girl  (OC):  It's  nothing  to  see  two  girls 
holding  hands  going  down  the  hall  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Girl  (OC) :  Well,  If  they're  hipped  on  the 
drug  scene  they  can  get  maybe  a  couple  tabs 
acid  or  something. 

Moore  (OC) :  You  know,  the  schools  have 
failed.  The  juvenile  authorities  have  failed. 
The  police  have  failed.  The  psychiatrists,  the 
social  workers,  everybody,  the  preachers, 
everybody  has  failed. 

Girl  (OC)  :  I  landed  up  In  JaU.  AU  I  did.  I 
r-Tled  cuz  I  was  so  scared.  I  stayed  back  from 
Rverybody  else. 

Dr.  Mennlnger  (OC )  :  If  people  have 
enough  money  of  course  they  never  go  to 
Jail,  you  know  that.  Jails  are  for  poor  people. 
Jails  are  for  black  people.  And  jails  are  for 
children. 

Boy  (OC) :  This  place  don't  help  you  any, 
just  keeps  you  away  from  home,  that's  It. 
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Leroy  Neu  (OC) :  Beyond  any  question,  the 
youngsters  who  are  there,  deserve  to  be  there. 

Boy  (OC)  :  I  ain't  planning  on  going  to 
prison. 

Carr  (VO) :  Think  It  might  happen? 

Boy  (OC)  :  Yeah,  it  could. 

Newman  (OC) :  More  of  our  children  are 
In  trouble  today  than  ever  before.  Twice  as 
many,  in  fact,  as  ten  years  ago.  An  estimated 
one  million  children  will  be  arrested  this 
year  and  begin  a  journey  through  a  system 
of  Justice  from  which  many  will  never 
emerge.  A  system  run  by  a  special  set  of 
rules — epeclai  because  they  apply  only  to 
children. 

There  are  whole  categories  of  crimes  that 
are  crimes  only  for  children.  Crimes  like  run- 
ning away  from  home  .  .  .  truancy  .  .  .  being 
out  too  late  at  night.  Children  are  not  given 
the  benefit  of  a  "trial"  to  deal  with  these 
crimes.  They  get  a  "hearing"  which  can  send 
them  away  to  InstltuiUons  where  they  remain 
until  the  authorities  feel  they  are  ready  to 
leave  or  until  enough  time  has  passed  so 
that  they  are  legally  no  longer  children. 

Last  year  162,000  of  our  nation's  children 
were  locked  in  Institutions  that  most  of  us 
have  heard  of,  but  a  few  of  us  have  ever  seen. 

But  recent  stories  are  beginning  to  force 
the  public  to  pay  attention  to  these  places. 

In  Iowa,  a  girl  is  thrown  Into  Jail  because 
she  runs  away  to  get  married:  she  hangs 
herself.  She  Is  le-years-old. 

In  a  children's  detention  center  in  New 
York,  four  children  attempt  suicide  within 
ten  days. 

In  Missouri,  a  17-year-old  is  homoseximlly 
assaulted  and  kicked  to  death  by  JaU  cell- 
mates. 

Another  17-year-old  Is  murdered  in  a 
Miami  JaU. 

NBC  News  spent  the  last  seven  months 
investigating  our  system  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
We  visited  Juvenile  courts,  detention  centers, 
and  reform  schools  acroes  the  nation.  We 
chose  to  let  the  children  in  the  system  teU 
you  their  own  stories  .  .  .  stories  we  verified 
with  the  juvenile  authorities.  We  woxUd  like 
you  to  remember  two  facts  as  you  listen  to 
them:  half  the  chUdren  in  America  who  are 
deprived  of  their  liberty  and  sent  to  correc- 
tional Institutions  have  done  nothing  that 
would  have  been  a  crime  for  an  adult.  And 
half  the  children  In  those  Institutions  will 
oome  back  to  them — having  committed  a 
more  serious  crime.  We  choose  three  areas  of 
the  country  to  examine  closely.  Tonight  we 
present  our  results. 

Newman  (VO) :  Chicago  will  soon  boast  a 
buUdlng  a  mile  high.  Its  crime  rate  is  also 
sky  high,  rising  14  times  faster  than  its  popu- 
lation in  the  last  ten  years. 

Cook  County  JaU,  copied  from  a  19th  cen- 
tvuy  French  prison,  was  buUt  to  hold  1300 
people.  It  now  holds  almost  twice  that  num- 
ber. Three  hundred  are  juveniles — acciised  of 
serious  crimes.  None  of  them  has  been  con- 
victed. Some  have  remained  behind  these 
bars  as  long  as  two  years,  getting  a  glimpse 
of  their  parents  only  on  Infrequent  visiting 
days.  Juveniles  m  Cook  County  JaU  are  cer- 
tain to  be  poor  and  almost  certain  to  be 
black.  They  are  crowded  Into  prison  just  as 
they  were  crowded  in  Chicago's  crlme-rldden 
ghettos.  They  have  In  fact  exchanged  one 
ghetto  for  another. 

Producer  Martin  Carr  spoke  with  a  14- 
year-old  prisoner  about  life  in  jaU. 

Carr:    How  long   have  you   been  here? 

First  Boy:  Pour  months,  going  on  five. 

Carr:  Five  months. 

First  Boy:  Urn. 

Carr:  That's  a  lorg  time. 

Up  In  here  it  is.  Time  pass  slow. 

Carr:  Time  pass  slowly. 

First  boy:  Uhhuh. 

Carr:  Did  you  ever  get  to  meet  anybody 
that's  committed  serious  crime? 

First  boy :  Yes. 

Carr:  Like  what? 
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First  boy:  Johnny  VUlos. 

Carr:  Um. 

First  boy :  I  met  him. 

Carr:  Whafd  you  talk  about? 

First  boy:  WeU,  why  he  do  it,  what  he 
do  it  for.  For  a  reputation  he  said. 

Carr:  What  does  it  make  you  think  about? 

First  boy  (OC) :  Me.  Well  I  figure  IX  I  had  a 
big  reputation  like  that  I  wotUd  be  mighty 
important. 

Carr:  Do  you  think  he's  mighty  Import- 
ant? 

First  boy:  Yes. 

Carr:  What  did  he  do? 

First  boy:  KUled  a  policeman. 

Carr:  KUled  a  policeman.  And  that  made 
him  Important. 

First  boy:  Yes.  I  guess  so. 

Moore:  You  know,  a  lot  of  people  are — and 
you  in  particular  feel  that  they  see  14  or 
15  year  olds — in  jaUs,  and  you  say,  oh  my, 
what  a  shame.  They  shoiUdn't  be  In  here. 
Yet  the  victims — the  victims  of  the  crimes 
they  have  committed  shoiUdn't  be  In  the 
graveyard  either.  This  is  the  one  thing  that 
dlstiirbs  me.  Nobody  Is  concerned  about  vic- 
tims— you  know,  the  hardships  that  these 
kids  have  .  .  .  upon  people  in  the  commu- 
nity— you  know,  you  are  no  less  dead 
whether  you  are  kUled  by  a  14-year-old  or 
by  a  40-year-old,  and  this  Is  mostly  what 
they're  in  here  for — mxirder. 

Carr:  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Moore,  I  think 
you're  making  a  pre-judgment.  I  have  found 
over  and  over  and  over  again  in  kids  that 
I've  talked  to,  that  they  are  awaiting  trial. 

Moore :  For  murder. 

Carr :  In  some  Instances,  for  murder. 

Moore:  In  most  instances,  you  found. 

Carr:  Isn't  this  punishment  before  con- 
viction? 

Moore:  No,  the  law  states  that  there  are 
some  crimes  that  there  are  no  baU  for.  Would 
you  let  them  out  to  go  out  and  kUl  again? 

Carr:  I  was  talking  to  a  young  man  here 
In  the  jail  yesterday,  not  incidentally 
charged  with  murder,  and  he  said  whUe  he 
was  here  he  had  the  chance  to  meet  and  get 
to  know  somebody  who  was  charged,  with 
murder.  Don't  you  think  that  this  young 
man  who  was  talking  to  me,  has  been  hurt? 

Moore:  If  he's  a  14-year-old  and  he's  in 
JaU  he's  In  here  for  charge  being  of  raping 
a  white  woman.  You  don't  come  to  JaU  at  14 
for  being  charged  with  raping  a  black 
woman. 

Carr:  Mr.  Moore,  bow  does  this  make  you 
feel? 

Moore:  Well,  if  he's  here  for  about,  you 
know  somebody  was  raped.  They  had  prob- 
able cause.  Now  I  think  that  what  happens 
in  this  situation  that  he  should  have  been — 
I  didn't  bring  him  here,  as  I  said  before,  I'm 
Just  a  custodian  of  men.  But  had  he  raped 
somebody  related  to  me,  I  woiUd  want  ^iim 
here. 

Carr:  Nonetheless,  he  Is  only  charged  with 
rape  and  you  run  this  Institution,  Mr.  Moore. 
Are  you  pleased? 

Moore:  I  have  1.700  men,  out  of  2,000 
charged  vrlth  something.  I  haven't,  I  don't 
make  the  laws.  I  don't  enforce  them.  I'm 
just  here  as  a  custodian  of  men. 

Newman  (VO) :  Our  Investigation  of  the 
juvenUe  justice  system  led  us,  surprisingly, 
to  a  mental  institution,  Elgin  State  Mental 
Hospital  In  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  About  5  per- 
cent of  the  children  handled  by  Cook 
Ooimty's  juvenUe  courts  land  In  mental  In- 
stitutions. 

Elgin  State  Hospital  has  set  up  a  special 
umt  to  handle  some  of  these  chUdren. 
They  are  not  described  by  the  Hospital 
as  emotionally  disturbed  or  mentaUy  111. 
They  are  called  socially  deprived. 

Producer  Martin  Carr  asked  the  Clinical 
Director  of  the  Hospital's  Adolescent  Divi- 
sion, Dr.  Enrique  Vlcioso.  what  kind  of  chil- 
dren are  assigned  to  this  special  unit. 

Vlcloeo:  In  the  definition  of  mental  lUness, 
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you  make  a  definition.  They  are  not  mentally 
Ul.  They  are  social  deprived  individuals. 

Carr:  Socially  deprived. 

Vlcioso:  Socially  deprived  who  can  be 
handled  elsewhere. 

Carr:  What  does  socially  deprived  mean? 

Vlcioso:  SoclaUy  deprived  Is  that  Indivld- 
\ial  who  doesn't  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  father  or  a  mother  or  a  person  that  more 
or  less  Is  an  authority  figure.  That  he  may 
be  able  to  leam  some  kind  of  values,  social 
and  moral  value. 

Newman  (VO) :  Legal  Aid  Attorney  Pat- 
rick Mvirphy  represents  some  of  the  chU- 
dren In  this  hospital. 

Murphy:  I  can  think  of  two  cases  for  In- 
stance involving  two  chUdren,  one  from  an 
area  called  Uptown  here  in  Chicago,  which 
is  prlmarUy  a  white  Appalachian  area  and 
another  from  the  West  Side  ghetto  .  .  . 
black  ghetto.  They  both  ended  up  at  the 
Elgin  State  Hospital.  Recently  they  were 
both  caught  In  consenting  homosexual  con- 
duct, they  both  being  about  13  now.  Now  It 
may  be  wrong  to  do  this,  it  may  not  be.  I'm 
Just  a  lawyer,  I  can't  make  moral  judg- 
ments, however,  the  people  at  the  hospital 
did  and  they  bound  them  to  their  beds  for  a 
period  of  77 '/2  hours.  And  they  tied  their 
hands  and  their  feet  to  the  bedposts  and 
spreadeagled  them  to  the  beds,  in  such  posi- 
tion that  the  boys  could  only  move  their 
hands  about  3  or  4  Inches  in  each  direction. 
They  were  allowed  up  only  to  shower.  In  77 1/^ 
hours. 

Vlcioso:  We're  not  using  punishment  over 
here.  We  are  using  a  mvUtiplicity  of  treat- 
ment in  order  to  change  the  behavior  of  the 
person. 

Carr:  Nonetheless,  tying  a  chUd  to  a  bed 
for  77  hours  sounds  to  me  like  punishment. 

Vlcioso:  Okay,  weU  this  Is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. We  are  trying  to  provide  here  in  this 
Institution  to  some  of  the  kids  some  kind 
of  therapeutical  um  uh  behavior  modifica- 
tion and  some  kind  of  dlsclpUnary  i^proach 
to  the  patient. 

Carr:  In  other  words,  tying  a  chUd  to  a  bed 
for  77  hours  does  not  create  any  physical 
pain? 

Vlcloeo :  This  kind  of  kid,  no. 

Newman  (VO) :  Dr.  Marvin  Schwartz,  Con- 
sultant in  ChUd  Psychiatry  to  the  Cook 
County  Court  system,  disagrees  with  this 
kind  of  treatment.  He  feels  it  hurts  children. 

Schwartz:  When  you  tie  someone  to  a  bed 
like,  like  one  wouldn't  tie  a  dog,  but,  you 
know,  like  a  dog,  you  see — ^for  72  honrs  with- 
out any,  you  know,  real  reasons — and  put 
that  person  In  the  middle  of  a  room  to  dis- 
play, this  person  of  limited  abilities,  this  per- 
son with  terrible  difficulties  of  adjustment 
who  has  confused  Ideas  of  himself,  who  has 
confused  self  concepts  to  begin  with,  ends 
up  feeUng  more  self  depreciated,  more  con- 
fused. More  lost  and  more  of  a  nothing  in  our 
world. 

Carr:  In  addition  I  understand  to  tying 
these  boys  to  the  bed  for  77  hours  they  re- 
ceived Intramuscular  injections  of  some  med- 
ication. And  Intramviscular  injections  Is 
particularly  palnfiU.  So  that  added  t»  the 
punishment. 

Vlcioso:  Not  necessarUy.  Not  necessarUy  In- 
tramiiscular  injections  Is  i>alnful.  You  may 
say  for  Instance  when  the  needle  going  In- 
side all  right.  It  can  create  some  kind  of  pain- 
ful sensation,  but  our  goal  when  you  give 
medication  with  a  patient,  especially  Intra- 
muscular, is  because  we  want  the  medication 
to  work  as  fast  as  possible  so  the  behavior 
can  be  modified. 

Schwartz:  The  concern  of  the  attorneys  in 
this  case  and  my  concern  is  that  we  see, 
don't  see  any  evidence  that  these  drugs  were 
being  used  to  treat  an  acute  situation.  It 
was  being  \ised  to  quiet  people  down  totally. 
Namely  as  a  means  of  control. 

Carr :  So  could  there  be  a  reason  to  give  it 
intramusciUarly  ? 
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Schwartz:  Yes,  It  hurts. 

Murphy:  Once  we  got  Involved  In  the  case 
we  found  out  we  were,  the  77  Vi  hours  was, 
was  child's  play.  One  of,  the  third  plaintiff, 
a  girl,  was  tied  to  her  bed  for  7  consecutive 
days  for  slapping  a  matron.  Certainly  if  the 
girl  had  slapped  her  mother  and  her  mother 
had  tied  her  to  her  bed  as  these  people  did 
for  7  consecutive  days,  we  would  be  pros- 
ecuting that  mother  for  criminal  neglect 
and  she  would  be  on  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  In  the  state. 

Vlcioso:  WeU  In  the  case  of  this  girl  tying 
her  for  7  day,  I  repeat  again,  I  dont  feel 
this  Is  a  matter  of  really  punishment. 

Everybody  tried  to  reaUy  help  this  girl  to 
modify  that  behavior,  but  imfortunately  this 
girl  has  not  been  kept  enough  in  a  place  long 
enough  so  she  may  be  able  to  learn  about 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  . 

Carr:  That's  not  her  fault. 

Vlcioso:  It's  not  her  fault. 

Schwartz:  The  community  sets  up  Insti- 
tutions with  limited  budgets,  with  poorly 
trained  staff,  with  Inad,  with  poorly  trained 
supervlslor — places  upon  theee  Institutions 
the  problems  which  are  reaUy  the  problems 
of  the  community  which  the  community  does 
not  want  to  deal  with,  places  into  these  in- 
stitutions people  who  are — in  a  way  are  vic- 
tims because  we  have  made  them  what  they 
are  and  then  says  to  this  institution  not  only 
does  it  say  now  hold  these  people  in  so  that 
the  rest  of  us  can  pretend  they  don't  exist 
and  are  not  here,  but  It  says  relieve  our  gvillt 
and  pretend  you're  treating  them. 

The  shocking  thing  is — Is  not  these  chil- 
dren and  not  Elgin  State.  The  shocking  thing 
is  that  this  is  how  our  society  deals  with  these 
things  universally. 

Newman  (OC) :  Many  Juvenile  institu- 
tions refused  to  open  their  doors  to  NBC 
News.  They  claimed  they  were  protecting  the 
children.  But  Indiana  Corrections  Commis- 
sioner Robert  Heyne  allowed  us  to  film  in 
Indiana  Boys  School  and  Indiana  Girls 
School,  hoping  that  public  awareness  of  their 
problems  might  stimulate  change. 

Newman  (VO) :  Indiana  Boys  School,  alma 
mater  of  Charles  Manson,  Is  the  sixth  larg- 
est in  the  nation.  To  send  a  boy  there  costs 
the  state  and  local  govertunents  $8,000  a 
year,  twice  as  much  as  it  costs  to  send  a  boy 
to  Harvard. 

More  than  half  the  chUdren  In  the  Indl- 
aina  Schools  have  been  committed  for  spe- 
clficaUy  juvenile  crimes.  Crimes  like  run- 
ning away  from  home,  breaking  curfew,  or 
being  hard  to  handle.  A  major  study  by  two 
New  York  criminologists  tells  us  that  if  pres- 
ent laws  were  strictly  enforced,  99  percent  of 
aU  children  would  be  locked  away. 

The  next  six  children  are  serving  time  for 
juvenile  crimes.  The  accuracy  of  their  state- 
ments has  been  checked  with  Indiana  au- 
thorities. 

Carr:  Why  are  you  here  in  Indiana  State 
Boys  School? 

Boy:  I  snuck  Into  a  drive-in  In  the  truck 
of  a  car  and  there  were  X  rated  movies,  you 
know,  for  18  or  over — and  so  they — they,  I 
guess  they  just  kind  of  got  me  for  that 
mostly  and  put  me  down  here.  Because  when 
I  was  at  the  police  station  my  ma  said,  you 
know,  she  was  mad.  She  said  well  just.  Just 
keep  him,  do  what  you  want  with  him.  And 
that's  what  started  it.  Then  I — and  then 
they  Just  put  me  down  here  for  that  really. 

Carr:  How  long  have  you  been  here,  this 
time? 

Girl:  Four  months. 

Carr:  Pour  months  at  Indiana  Girls 
School. 

Girl:  Right. 

Carr:  How  did  you  get  here? 

Girl:  I  was  in  the  orphanage. 

Carr:  Um  m. 

Girl:  In  68.  At  first  I  wasnt  too  sure  of 
why  I  was  there,  because  you  know,  they 
gave  me  a  couple  of  reasons,  because  truancy 
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and  then  they  said  my  parents  didn't  want 
me.  Then  later  on  when  I  found  out  that  It 
was  because  my  parents  didn't  want  me,  and 
they  Just  slg,  you  know,  signed  me  over  tc 
the  state,  I  felt  terrible.  Well,  I  couldn't 
stay  there  and  that's  why  I  ran  twice. 

Carr:  After  you  ran  away  from  the  or- 
phanage the  second  time,  you  ended  up  ir 
Jail,  you  were  telling  me.  What  was  It  Uki 
in  Jail? 

Girl  (<X!) :  There  were  prostitutes,  and 
then  .  .  . 

Carr:  Did  you  know  about  that? 

Girl:  Yeah,  they  had  talked  about  It.  Ant 
then  there  were  two,  I  think,  that  was  Ir 
there  for  murder. 

And  It.  It  really  was  a  scary  feeling  tc 
be  around  such  people. 

Boy:  Well  when  I  was  four  was  when  I  go1 
taken  away  from  my  parents  and  then  som( 
Wllllamses  adopted  me.  And  I  lived  wlti 
them  until  I  was  11.  Then  I  went  to  som< 
other  people  and  I  lived  there  for  five  year! 
and  then  I  went  to  another  family  and  llvet 
with  them  for  awhile  and  then  another  fam^ 
lly  and  lived  with  them  for  awhile  and  ther 
1  got  sent  up  here. 

Carr:  Where  did  you  Uke  It  the  best? 

Boy :  Where  I  lived  In  Greensburg.  Tha 
was  the  best  place  I  was  In. 

Carr:   Why  did  you  like  It  there? 

Boy:    I  could,  I  could  talk  to  them  anc 
they  really  cared  about  me.  They,  they'd  ge  ; 
me  out   of  trouble  If  I'd,  If   It  wasn't  mr 
fault.    I    mean,    I    was    good    at    getting    li 
trouble.  And,  when  I  didn't  do  sotnethlnj; 
and  I  told  them  that  I  didn't  do  It — an< 
they'd  believe  me.  They'd  do  their  best  tn 
get   me  out   of   It.  It's — I   mean,  they  Just 
really  cared. 

Carr;  This  Is  a  school  for  .  .  .  what? 

Boy:  Juveniles. 

Carr:  What  kind  of  JuvenUes? 

Boy:  Delinquents. 

Carr:  Delinquents. 

Boy:  Delinquents. 

Carr:  Do  you  think  you're  a  Juvenile  de- 
linquent? 

Boy:  I  guess  so  or  I  wouldn't  be  up  hen 
light  now. 

Carr :  Do  you  know  what  Indiana  Boy  i 
School  is  for — what  kind  of  boys  are  here  ' 

Boy:  It's  supposedly  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quents. 

Carr:  For  Juvenile  delinquents. 

Boy:  Tea  sir. 

Carr:  You  were  sent  up  here  because  you 
broke  curfew? 

Boy:  Yes. 

Carr:  What  time  Is  curfew  where  you  live  * 

Boy:  11  o'clock. 

Carr:  11  o'clock.  And  you  were  out  later 
than  that? 

Boy:  Yes,  sir. 

Carr:  Do  you  think  youTl  ever  get  Int) 
trouble  again? 

Boy:  Not  after  being  up  here. 

Carr:  Not  after  being  here? 

Boy:  No. 

Carr:  Why? 

Boy:  When  you  get  out,  people's  going  be 
knowing  that  you  were  sentenced  to  bo^^ 
school  and  they  aren't  going  to  be  wanting 
their  children  around  you,  figuring  that  ^ 
might  be  a  bad  Influence  on  them. 

Girl:  They  cant  love  you  In  a  place  111^ 
this.  I  mean,  they're,  they're  Just  here  wha^, 
8  hours  a  day,  Jtist  to  tell  you  what  to  dd, 
and  then  they  go  home.  I  mean,  you  knov 
they  may  care  for  you,  but  not  the  way 
mother  and  a  father  would. 

Carr:  How  about  your  friends  your  a^ 
here.  Do  you  have  any? 

Girl:  Up  here  when  you  get  too  close  to 
girl  they  automatically  think  you're  caslni; 

Carr:  Casing? 

Girl:  That's  when  two  gtrls  go  together 

Carr:  Is  there  much  of  this  here? 

Girl :  There's  a  lot  of  It. 

Carr :  Does  It  hurt  any  girls? 

Girl :  In  a  way  yes.  Well,  you  can  get  hvui, 
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I  mean  not  Jiist  emotionally  or  mentally, 
physically  also.  I  mean  they  beat  up  on  you 
and  beat  you  over  the  head,  and  slam  your 
head  up  against  the  wall,  and  everything 
but . . . 
Carr:  If  you  resist.  Is  that  It? 
Girl:  Yea. 

Carr:  Do  the  counselors  know  about  this? 
Girl:    Yes,  but  there's  nothing  they  can 
really  do. 

Carr :  So  what  happens  to  a  girl  who  comes 
In  here  kind  of  Innocent  and  Inexperienced? 

Girl:  She  doesn't  go  out  so  Innocent  and 
Inexperienced.  Cuz  she  learns  a  lot  of  things 
up  here. 

Carr:  What  do  you  think  causes  a  problem 
like  homosexuality  In  an  institution  like 
this? 

Burkee :  Well,  I  think  for  the  fact  Is  you've 
got  all  girls,  or  boys,  or  what  have  you.  And 
then  the  fact  that  we  have  adolescents,  or 
the  period  of  13  through  18,  where  they're 
naturally  curious  about  these  kind  of  things. 

Carr:  What  happens  to  a  yoting  girl  who 
comes  here? 

Girl:  I  think  they  know  a  lot  more  about 
the  bad  things  when  they  go  out. 

Carr :  Did  you  learn  things  you  dldnt  know 
before? 

Girl:  Yes,  sir. 

Carr:  I  understand  that  you  ran  away  a 
little  while  ago.  What  happened? 

Girl:  I  got  put  In  cottage  8  when  I  came 
back. 

Carr:  What's  cottage  8? 

Girl :  It's  maximum  security. 

Carr:  What's  that  like? 

Girl  (DC) :  Well,  It's,  it's  a  small  room  and 
you're  locked  In  there  about  23  hours  a 
day.  It's  real  drabby  and  It's  got  writings 
all  over  the  wall  and  you  sleep  on  a  mattress 
on  the  floor. 

Carr:  What  does  it  feel  like  after  you've 
been  there  a  week? 

Girl:  Like  you  sort  of  withdraw  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Like  some  of  the  other 
girls  and  I,  I  didn't  even  care  after  I  was 
there  a  week.  It  was  like  you're  there  and 
you're  never  going  to  get  out. 

Oarr:  Why  are  you  in  here  in  a  room  with 
a  thick  door,  no  bed,  no  furniture  .  .  . 

Girl :  Because  I  ran. 

Carr:  What  does  it  feel  like  to  be  in  a 
room  like  this? 

Girl :  I  don't  know.  At  times  it  Just  seems 
like  the  whole  place  is  gonna  fall  in  on  me, 
and  the  only  thing  that  I  can  do  to  protect 
myself  would  be  get  out  and  take  off  again. 

Carr:  How  about  drugs.  Drugs  Is  one  of 
your  problems. 

Maybe  it's  a  good  Idea  for  you  to  be  In  a 
place  like  this — keep  you  away  from  em — do 
3rou  think  it  does? 

Girl :  I  had  some  H  here. 

Carr:  Some  heroin? 

Girl:  Yee,  sir. 

Carr:  Did  you  shoot  it  up  here? 

Girl:  Yes. 

Carr:  Which  is  easier  to  get  around  here? 
Heroin  or  acid? 

Girl:  Well.  I  don't  know  with  the  other 
girls,  but  me,  I  think  I  oould  get  anything 
I  wanted.  And  I  mean  In  the  drug  line. 

Carr:  Why  the  paper  plates  and  the  jjaper 
cups  and  wooden  spKX>n? 

Girl:  They  could  file,  maybe  their  spoons 
or  something  down  and  make  a  sharp  object 
and  kind  of  hurt  the  housemothers  or  hiirt 
themselves  by  breaking  or  maybe  slashing 
our  wrists  or  something  like  this. 

Carr:  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  happen- 
ing? 

Girl:  Yeah. 

Carr :  Girls  attempting  suicide. 

Girl:  Yeah.  There's  bien  only  one  girl  that 
I  know  of  that  has  died  here  In  Cottage  8. 

Carr :  You  knew  her? 

Girl:   I  didn't  know  her  personally,  no. 

Carr:  You  Just  heard  about  her? 

Girl:  Yes.  She  hung  herself. 

Newman  (VO) :  Charles  Manson  ran  from 
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Indiana  Boys  School  five  times.  At  least  thirty 
boys  run  from  here  every  month.  Most  of 
them  run  home. 

Carr :  Why  did  you  run  away? 
Boy:  Well,  I  Just  didn't  like  It  up  here. 
Carr:  Where  did  you  run  to? 
Boy :  I  ran  to  home. 
Carr:  To  your  mother? 
Boy:  Yes. 

Carr :  What  happened  to  you  when  you  got 
back? 

Boy :  I  was  sent  to  the  detention. 
Carr:  What's  that? 

Boy  (VO) :  It's  a  small  room,  about  12  foot 
long  and  about  6  foot,  or  about  8  foot  wide. 
it's  got  a  bed  In  it,  a  toilet  and  a  sink,  off  to 
the  side  of  it,  a  little  window  In  the  back 
of  the  room,  with  a  big  metal  door. 

Carr:  Is  that  what  they  mean  by  the  cage? 
Boy :  Yes,  sir. 

Carr:  Why  do  you  think  they  call  it  the 
cage? 

Boy:  Well  it's  like  one. 
Carr:  How  long  were  you  In  the  cage? 
Boy :  For  eleven  days. 

Carr:  What's  it  like  being  in  the  cage  for 
eleven  days? 

Boy:  Well,  after  you  get  done  climbing  the 
walls,  you  Just  lay  down  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Carr:  What  do  you  mean  after  you  get  done 
climbing  the  walls? 

Boy  (DC) :  Well,  I  Just — trying  to  get  out, 
I  reckon  you  ...  I  get  claustrophobia  and  I 
can't  stand  to  be  put  in  one  of  them  rooms 
for  too  long,  but  .  .  . 

Carr:  But  you  were  there  for  a  long  time 
Boy:  Yeh. 

Bennett:  We  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
kid  to  be  placed  in  a  unit  like  this  simply 
to  have  control  of  the  institution  or  control 
of  the  situation.  It  is  not  Ideal.  But  it's  the 
same  old  numbers  game — too  many  boys  for 
too  short  a  time. 

Carr:  Why  is  It  necessary  to  put  shackles 
on  a  boy  and  I  refer  to  a  sign  saying  there 
is  no  screen  around,  do  not  use  without 
shackles.  How  should  I  understand  something 
Uke  that? 

Bennett:  The  only  time  a,  a  shackle  is 
used  on  a  boy  is  that  If  here  is  a  malfunction 
in  the  facility  where  he  could  escape.  Or  11 
a  boy:  has  a  claustrophobia  problem,  and  the 
psychologist  recommends  that  the  door  to  the 
unit  be  left  open.  And  so  a  shackle  is  used. 
Carr:  Do  you  always  get  enough  to  eat 
here? 

Boy:  Not  all  the  time. 

Carr:  What  happens  when  you  get  on  the 
end  of  the  line? 

Boy:    Well,  you   get   about  half  of  what 
everyone  else  gets,  sometimes  not  even  half. 
Carr:  Sometimes  not  even  half.  So  you  walk 
around  hungry. 

Boy:  That's  what  you  have  to  do  and  Just 
hope  you  can  get  up  towards  the  middle  ol 
the  line  next  meal. 

Carr:  And  If  you  were  at  the  end? 
Boy :  Then  you  didn't  get  nothing. 
Carr:  I've  beard  from  several  boys  I  talked 
to  here  that  there's  sometimes  an  Oliver 
Twist  situation.  That  they  dont  get  enough 
to  eat  or  they  don't  get  any  food  at  all.  How 
can  you  explain  that? 

Bennett:  Well  this  Is  a  problem  that  does 
exist  m  a.  say  a  cottage  that  has  a  large 
number  of  boys.  If  the  supervisor  does  not 
supervise  adequately,  it  could  be  that  the 
boy  at  the  end  of  the  line  will  become — 
will  come  up  with  less  food  than  the  one  to 
begin. 

Carr:  Um.  Who  might  this  cottage  super- 
visor be? 

Bennett :  The  cottage  supervisors  may  have 
worked  In  industry,  may  have  worked  in  a 
factory,  may  have  been  truck  driver,  may 
have  been — people  from  all  forms  of  life. 
They  may  have  been  former  salesmen,  people 
like  this.  And,  of  course,  their  work  before 
they  came  to  us  was  totally  different.  So  we 
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are  shackled  with  the  problem  of  training 
them  to  handle  and  remold  lives.  Young 
lives. 

Carr:  A  while  ago,  you  were  telling  me 
that  you  ought  to  be  on  your  knees  now. 

Boy:  Yes,  sir. 

Carr:  What  do  you  mean? 

Boy:  Well,  you  get  on  your  hands  and 
knees  with  a  shine  rag,  a  little  rag  and  shine 
the  floor 

Carr:  How  long? 

Boy:  Well,  sometimes  you  stay  there  for 
a  couple  of  days;  it's  according  to  how  bad 
the  supervisor  thinks  it  is  of  what  you  did. 

Carr:  What  did  you  do? 

Boy:  I  was  sitting  right  beside  a  bench 
that  was  supposed  to  be  off-limits. 

Carr:  You  were  sitting  next  to  an  off- 
Umlts  bench.  What  happens  to  your  knees 
when  you  stay  on  the  floor  that  long? 

Boy:  Well,  you  get  big  blisters  on  them. 

Carr:  You  had  other  kinds  of  punish- 
ment too,  haven t  you?  How  about  the  board? 

Boy:  No,  I  never  had  that,  except  over 
at  the  school,  once,  and  that  was  for  when 
I  split  some  varnish  on  the  floor, 

Carr:  You  got  the  board  once. 

Boy:  Yes. 

Carr:  What  does  getting  the  board  once 
mean? 

Boy:  Well,  they  hit  you  three  times  but 
it's  only  one  time.  You  get  .  .  . 

Carr:  Who  hit  you? 

Boy:  The  principal — Mr.  Kramer. 

Carr;  For  spilling  varnish.  What  does  it 
feel  like  to  be  hit  three  times  with  the 
board? 

Boy;  Well,  It  hurts.  It's  not  real  bad,  you 
know,  but  .  .  . 

Carr:  Can  you  sit  down  that  evening? 

Boy;  Yeah.  That's — Mr.  Kramer's  sort  of 
an  old  man.  He — can't  hit  quite  as  hard  as 
some  of  the  other  security  men  that  regu- 
larly give  It  to  you  In  the  company. 

Carr:  That  regularly  give  It  to  you  in  the 
company.  What's  the  worst  punishment 
you've  seen,  really  seen  with  your  own  eyes 
around  here? 

Boy:  Where  you  get  three  with  the  board 
and  if  you  cry  .  .  . 

Carr:  You  get  three  with  the  board.  In 
other  words  you  get  whacked  three  times. 

Boy  (OC) :  If  you  cry  or  anything  you  get 
three  more  and  well,  you're  doing  76  pushups 
if  you  mess  up  one  time  . . . 

Carr:  In  addition  to  being  whacked  with 
the  board,  you  have  to  do  75  pushups? 

Boy;  75  pushups.  And  if  you  mess  up  with 
76  pushups  on  any  of  them  then  you  have 
to  get  the  board  again. 

Carr:  You  have  got  to  get  the  board  again. 

Boy:  And  do  your  75  over. 

Bennett;  The  paddle  that  is  used  is  kept 
In  this  office  and  only  approved  by  me  as 
superintendent. 

Carr:  Do  you  think  It's  possible  that  cot- 
tage supervisors  often  resort  to  discipline, 
may  enforce  certain  disciplinary  measures 
Just  to  make  their  Jobs  easier? 

Bennett  (OC) :  Yes.  And  this  is  part  of  the 
problem  of  a  large  Institution.  We  flnd  that 
the  supervision  of  staff  is  very  difficult. 

Carr;  Uh  huh.  I  understand  that  In  the 
past  flogging  was  an  official  disciplinary 
measure  here. 

Bennett:  I  would  say  that  it  has  been 
many,  many,  many  years  since  they've  had 
what  most  people  in  the  field  call  flogging. 
There  was  a  leather  strap  used  to  spank 
boys.  We  have  taken  that  out  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

Carr;  How  long  ago? 

Bennett ;  It's  been  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Carr;  Why  might  corporal  punishment  be 
necessary  at  an  institution  like  this? 

Bennett;  It's  necessary  here.  Simply  be- 
cause we  have  boys  a  short  time  and  we 
have  too  many  boys. 

Carr;  About  how  many  boys  that  are  here 
now  really  don't  belong  here? 
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Bennett;  I  think  the  number  is  quite  high. 
55  to  70  percent  could  be  handled  in,  in  other 
settings. 

Carr;  How  many  boys  return  here?  What's 
the  rate  of  retruTi' 

Our  return  rate  runs  between  40  and  50 
percent. 

Carr:  About  heilf  the  boys  that  are  here 
now  win  return  here.  Doesn't  that  give  you 
a  sense  of  failure,  that  you're  not  accom- 
plishing what  you'd  like  to  accomplish? 

Bennett;  Very  much  so. 

Carr;  Do  you  think  yuu're  doing  any 
harm? 

Bennett;    We're    doing    a    lot    of    harm. 

Nxwman:  Authorities  across  the  na- 
tion agree.  Harm  is  being  done.  Yet  Judges 
across  the  nation  continue  to  sentence  the 
majority  of  children  to  Juvenile  training 
schools  similar  to  the  ones  In  Indiana.  Judge 
Horace  B.  Holmes  Is  one  exception.  As  the 
presiding  Juvenile  court  Judge  of  Boulder, 
Colorado,  he  tells  us  why  whenever  possible 
he  prefers  to  keep  a  child  within  the  com- 
munity .  .  . 

Cabb  :  You  feel  it  is  your  duty  or  mission  or 
object  to  keep  children  out  of  the  institu- 
tions. Even  good  institutions  are  bad. 

Holmes  ;  The  best  place  a  youngster  can  be 
is  at  home.  There  is  no  place  better  than 
home  for  a  youngster. 

Cakr;  Your  motto  Is  attention,  not  deten- 
tion. 

Holmes  :  That's  right. 

Cask:    What  does   that   really   mean? 

Holmes;  Means  that  we've  got  to  look  at 
kids  and  try  to  figure  out  what's  going  on 
and  what's  bothering  them  and  what  we  can 
do  to  correct  their  activities,  what  we  can  do 
to  correct  the  situation  that  has  caused  them 
to  be  this  way  and — you  don't  get  it  by  lock- 
ing them  up  someplace.  Either  in  Jail  here  or 
In  a  state  Institution  because  this  isn't  going 
to  solve  it. 

Carr: Why  not? 

Holmes;  Because  when  they  come  out  of 
a  state  Institution  no  matter  how  good  It  Is, 
they  come,  strangely  enough,  kids  come 
home  ag^m. 

Carr:  Why  are  walls  and  bars  necessarily 
bad  for  a  child  who  may  be  In  trouble? 

Holmes;  Maybe  for  some  youngsters 
It's  not  bad.  Maybe  the  yovmgster  that 
can't  live  except  confined,  but  I  think  many 
of  them  are,  don't  need  this.  That  this  is 
a  way  of  getting  rid  of  our  problems.  We've 
done  It  in  the  mental  health.  We've,  we've 
housed  our,  our  mental  health  patients  In, 
In  sort  of  dungeons  and  now  we're  getting 
better  and  getting  them  out,  and  back  Into 
the  community.  Where  they  should  be.  The 
mental  health  patients  should  be  with  us. 
Everybody  we  don't  like  we  can't  get  rid 
of — we  have  to  live  with  them.  And  this — 
this  is  what  the  kids  are  saying  too.  They  say 
we've  got  to  live  with  one  another.  IX  we  lis- 
ten to  them,  maybe  well  learn  something. 

Newman  (VO)  ;  El  Paso,  Texas  likes  to 
call  Itself  the  "All -America''  city.  The  motto 
is  on  police  cars,  hotel  doors,  phone  booths, 
almost  everywhere  you  look.  But  where  the 
rights  of  Its  children  are  concerned.  El  Paso 
Is  hardly  all-Amerlcan.  Rights  guaranteed  all 
Americans  by  state  and  federal  law  have 
systematically  been  denied. 

After  careful  investigation,  NBC  News 
was  able  to  dociunent  many  instances  of 
children  sent  away  to  state  correctional 
schools  without  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  or  a 
hearing  before  a  Judge. 

We  talked  to  Ira  Workman  and  his  son 
Philip  who  had  spent  9  months  at  the  Gates- 
ville  School  for  Boys. 

Carr:  Philip,  you  were  up  at  Oatesvllle, 
right? 

PhUip :  Right. 

Carr:  How  come?  Whafd  you  do? 
Philip ;  Problems  at  home  and  couldnt  get 
along,  ran  away  from  home  quite  a  few  times. 

Carr;  Uh  huh.  Mr.  Workman,  why  did  you 
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think  that  Oatesvllle  would  be  a  good  Idea 
for  Philip,  your  son? 

Workman :  As  I  understood  it,  I  thought  It 
was  like  a  regular  school.  That  they  would 
have  people  up  there  that  would  put  the  boy 
on  the  right  track  and  that  was  their  sole 
responsibility.  I  did  not  approve  of  the  type 
of  disciplinary  action  that  was  given  there. 

Carr:  Philip,  you  were  there,  you  tell  me 
about  it. 

Philip:  They  would,  uh,  maybe  wanna  get 
us  on  our  feet,  you  know,  sit  us  down,  take 
our  shoes  and  socks  off — and  they'd  have 
leather  straps  mostly,  or  sometimes  a  stick. 

Carr:  Um  huh.  And  you'd  be  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  bare  feet? 

Philip  (OC)  :  Uh  huh.  with  bare  feet. 

Carr:  And  then  what  happened? 

Philip;  And  he'd  hit  you  on  the  arch  of 
your  foot,  cause  they  say  that's  the  tenderest 
part. 

Carr;  How  many  times  would  he  hit  you 
there? 

PhUip;  Well,  sometimes  up  to  ten  times. 

Carr:  Did  it  hurt? 

Philip;  Yes,  it  really  hurts.  It's  hard  to 
stand  really  when  you,  they  get  done. 

Carr:  Did  you  ever  cry? 

Philip:  Oh,  I  cried  the  first  time. 

Carr :  You  didn't  have  to  send  him  in  front 
of  a  Judge  in  order  to  send  him  to  Oatesvllle, 
is  that  it? 

Workman  (OC) ;  No,  all  I  had  to  do  was 
sign  a  paper,  that,  that  I  understand  that 
the  paper  of  It  I  signed,  went  before  a 
Judge.  Now  that's  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Carr:  Did  you  try  talking  to  a  lav^-er?  Did 
a  lawyer  come  down  and  discuss  this  with 
you? 

Workman:  No,  I  didn't  talk  to  any  lawyer. 

Carr;  Nobody  suggested  that  you  ought 
to  talk  to  a  lawyer  or  anything? 

Workman:  I  cannot  remember  any  sug- 
gesUon  as  to  talking  to  a  lawyer. 

Carr:  How  about  you,  Philip,  did  you  talk 
to  a  lawyer  at  that  time? 

PhUlp:   No. 

Bercu:  I  was  told  by  a  number  of  the 
Juveniles  that  I  spoke  to  that  they  In  fact 
had  been  sent  to  the  Texas  Youth  Council 
facilities  without  having  had  a  hearing. 
They  were  now  returned  and  I  had  been 
speaking  to  them. 

Carr:  Is  that  what  an  agreed  Judgment 
means? 

Bercu:  An  agreed  Judgment  Is  an  agree- 
ment by  the  parents  with  the  chief  proba- 
tion officer  of  El  Pa«o  County,  the  man 
who  runs  the  detention  home,  agreeing  to 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  a  delinquent,  with- 
out any  sort  of  consent  by  the  child,  and 
then  it  is  then  taken  to  the  Judge,  and 
without  a  hearing  the  child  is  sent  to  one 
of  the  Texas  Youth  Council  facilities. 

Carr:  I  take  it  that  this  is  against  the 
law,  both  here  in  Texas  and  against  the 
law  of  the  nation. 

Bercu;  I  flnd  It  completely  against  the 
law.  I  can  find  no  JusUflcatlon  In  any  law 
In  the  United  States  for  this  procedure. 

Carr:  About  how  many  cases  of  agreed 
Judgments  have  come  to  your  attention 
directly  or  Indirectly? 

Bercu ;  About  50. 

Carr;  As  a  lawyer  funded  by  the  OEO,  U 
there  anything  that  you  can  do  to  get  these 
children  out? 

Bercu;  For  the  majority  of  them,  there's 
nothing  I  can  do. 

Carr:  Why  Is  this  the  case? 

Bercu:  Because,  apparently,  these  agreed 
Judgments  are  cases  where  the  parents 
wanted  their  children  sent  away  to  some 
sort  of  prison. 

Oarr ;  Where  Is  Emily  right  now? 

Garrison;  Brownwood. 

Carr:  Emily's  at  Brownwood — what  is 
Brownwood,  Mrs.  Garrison? 

Garrison  (OC)  :  'Hie  state  home  aiul  school 
for  girls. 
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Carr:  Did  anybody  explain  to  you  a1 
time  that  your  daughter  waa  entitled 

hearing  and  to  a  lawyer?  . 

GarrlBon:  I  dont  think  It  wae  menUcnwl 
But  I  at  leaat  got  the  Unpresalon  that  V  we 
did  go  before  a  Judge  ahe  may  be  put  •way 
for  a  definite  and  longer  time  than  II  i 
Just  signed  the  papers  and  let  her  go.; and 
left  It  open  for  a  while.  ^.i„^ 

Carr:  In  other  words  you  were  frightened 
that  If  she  had  a  hearing  It  woxUd  be  w^rse? 
Oarrison;  Ye«.  ^    l_^ 

Carr-  So  you  decided  agalnet  the  hearing 
and  you  signed  an  agreed  Judgment?  I 
Oarrlaon:  I  don't  know  what  I  slgn^. 
Newman  (VO)  :  Concerned  about  agreed 
Judgments.  Prank  Walker,  Assistant  Colinty 
Attorney  during  our  Investigation,  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Juvenile  Judge. 

Carr:  Have  you  ever  discussed  this  with 
the  Judge  from  this  point  of  view? 

Walker-  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  knowthey 
existed.  I  didn't  believe  they  existed,  and  I 
found  that  they  did  exist.  And  that  was  1  elng 
done. 

Carr:   When,  you  mean  the  agreed 
ment   you  found  ... 

Walker:   Tee.  we  discussed  It  no  f 
than  that. 

Carr:    And    the    Judge    admitted 
Shgreed   Judgments. 

Walker:  Tes,  he  did  admit  to  It. 
Newman  (VO)  :  NBC  News  reques 
interview  with  Juvenile  Judge  Edwin  Betliner 
but  Judge  Berliner  refused  to  be  interviewed. 
Nc^  were  we  permitted  to  talk  to  any  ojt  the 
chUdren  held  In  Oatesvllle  or  Galnsvllle  on 
agreed  Judgments.  In  fact,  the  Texas  "aouth 
Council  refused  to  let  NBC  film  In  aiiy  of 
Its  facilities.  We  were  however,  able  td  talk 
with  15-year-old  Ricky  Held  the  nlgttt  he 
returned  home  after  spending  SVi  m*nths 
at  the  Oatesvllle  School  for  Boys. 

Carr:  Did  you  get  anything  out  of  your 
BY,  months  at  Oatesvllle?  I 

Beid:  Yeah.  Talked  to  a  lot  of  people  irho  d 
been  up  there  for  armed  robbery  and^ur- 
glary  and  car  theft  and— ail  different  kinds 
of  things. 

Can-    Did  you  learn  very  much?  1 

Held  (DC) :  I  learned— yeah,  I  learned 
quite  a  bit. 

Carr:  Did  you  like  It? 
Reld:  Naw. 

Carr:  What  bothered  you? 
Reld:   The  supervisor.  He'd  come  bj,  you 
know,  and  he'd  Jump  on  you  if  you  were 
looking  at  him  wrong  or  for — getting  up. 

Carr:  What  do  you  mean  he'd  Jump  on 
you? 

Reld:  He'd  beat  the  hell  out  of  you.  !  seen 
a  boy  get  picked  up  by  a  man  weighing  close 
to  300  pounds,  thrown  against  a  watt  and 
the  man  Just  sit  there  stepping  ob  his 
stomach,  kicking  him  In  the  legs  and,  head 
and  everywhere.  I  seen  that  happen,  t  seen 
a  man  pull  a  table  leg  off  a  table  an<^  beat 
a  boy  with  It.  J 

Carr:  Before  you  were  sent  to  Oat«Bville, 
you  were  In  the  detention  home  for  2  '  f eeks. 
What  was  that  like? 

Reld  (OC) :  It  was  Just — you're  locksd  up. 
I  didn't  have  nobody  to  talk  to,  waii  In  a 
room  by  myself.  Dldnt  Jjave — I  dldn'1  have 
anything  to  do.  Sat  on  ms  bunk.  No  mat- 
tresses on  the  bunk,  rats  rumUng  arouid  and 
spiders  and  everything  elseV  Place  imells. 
Well,  after  about  4  or  5  daya  I  thought  I 
was  losing  my  mind.  (LaugH)  Nob<dy  to 
talk  to  or  anything.  It  was  pretty  bad. 

I  cut  my  wrist  and  man,  he  come  py  the 
door,  he  looked  down,  he  saw  me,  ,so  he 
walked  back  down  the  end  the  hall  lind  It 
starred  bleeding  pretty  bad,  then — and  then 
he  walked  back  in  and  he  said,  hs  said 
something  like,  you — he  said,  you  dlity,  he 
said,- you  dirty  ^ngo  and  all  this  stuff.  He 
said  I  ought  to  let  you  bleed  to  death 

Carr:  I've  heard  complaints  from  people 
here  in  El  Paao,  you've  probably  hearc   them 
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yourself,  they  would  rather  be  in  Oateeville 
or  Oainesvllle  than  in  the  detention  home. 
They  described  It  as  pure  hell.  What  do  you 
have  to  say  about  that? 

Raley:  It  isn't  Intended  as  a  resort  hotel. 
Carr:  What  am  I  to  think  If  a  chUd  says  to 
me,  "1  was  in  there  for  about  3  weeM  and  I 
was  let  out  only  3  times  during  the  day  for 
meais.  I  had  nobody  to  talk  to  in  between. 
I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  had  nothing  to  read. 
I  had  to  sit  on  a  bunk  with  no  mattress  on 
it."  Should  I  believe  him?  Is  he  telling  me  the 
truth? 

Raley:  I'm  not  going  to  say.  I'm  going  to 
say,  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Many  times  a  child  is  booked  In  for  pro- 
tective custody  which  Is  not  a  legal  charge, 
but  is  for  their  protection.  Later  we  find  that 
the  child  la  completriy  incorrigible,  by  their 
own  admission  and  by  a  statement  from  the 
parents.  They  exhibit  that  incorrigible  be- 
havior here  too,  believe  you  me. 

Carr:  How  do  they  do  that,  Mr.  Raley? 
Raley:  I  might  brmg  this  in  at  this  time. 
That  originally  was  a  tee  shirt  which  one  of 
the  boys  was  wearing  In  a  room.  In  a  few 
hours  time  this  boy  removed  that  shirt, 
started  unraveling  and  rolling  the  twine. 
That  is  the  tee  shirt  In  its  present  form. 

Carr:  Why  do  you  think  he  did  that,  Mr. 
Raley? 

Raley:  More  to  trying  to  strike  back  at 
anyone,  especially  his  parents. 

Carr:  Isn't  it  passible  that  the  child  made 
that  ball  of  twine  because  he  was  bored?  Be- 
cause he  had  nothing  Ijetter  to  do? 

Raley  (OC) :  Not  necessarily.  Many  of  them 
will  take  any  action  to — as  they  see  It — 
get  even  with  their  parents  or  the  guards. 

Carr:  How  would  you  account  for  this  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  children? 

Raley:  I  would  say  a  lot  of  It  Is  due  to 
the  coddling,  permissiveness  of  parents — per- 
missiveness of  law  enforcement,  of  everyone 
concerned. 

Carr:  Are  you  able  to  overcome  this  per- 
missiveness? 

Raley:  Some  of  It. 

Carr:  I've  hetird  again  and  again  from 
different  people  in  town  that  many  times  a 
parent  In  cooperation  with  you  has  sent  off 
children  to  either  Oainesvllle  or  Oatesvllle  or 
one  of  the  other  homes  in  Texas  without 
the  benefit  of  either  a  hearing  or  a— lawyer 
which  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law. 

Raley  (OC)  :  This  Isn't  true  virtually. 
These  children,  these  well  these  parents, 
flrst — are — cautioned  of  their  rights,  of  the 
child's  rights  and  many  times  there  is  an 
attorney  in  the  background  that  the  child 
Is  not  aware  of.,_Ii%ter  the  parents  get  guilt 
feeUngs,  the  chfld  Is  resentful  and  you  get 
the  answer  you  B*ve  had.  Many  of  them 
through  this  sense  ot  guilt  will  change  their 
story  to  the  point  \toere  they  try  to  clear 
themselves.  ^ 

Carr:   Isn't  It  always  an  advantage  for  a 
child  to  have  a  hearing  and  to  have  a  lawyer? 
Raley:  XJh — again,  I'm  not  going  to  go  into 
that. 

Carr:  Why  is  yovir  son  In  Oatesvllle,  Mrs. 
Brown? 

Brown:  Because  he  wanted  to  get  married 
and  he  keep  on  running  away  from  home. 
And  they  sent  him  over  there  because  at 
the  time,  you  know,  we  thought  that  was 
best  for  the  boy,  that  he  wouldn't  get  mar- 
ried. They  told  me  that  was  a  very  nice 
school  and  very  good  place  for  the  boy. 
Carr:  Who  Is  this?  Who  told  you  that? 
Brown:  Mr.  Raley.  I  went  to  talk  to  him 
and  he  told  me  that  the  best  thing  for  the 
boy  there  would  be  that  school  because  it's 
a  good  school.  They  have  a  swimming  pool. 
They  have  good  teachers.  They  have  free- 
dom. 

When  I  flrst  sent  him  over  there.  Mr.  Raley 
told  me  that  I  could  get  him  out  any  time 
I  wanted  to.  And  I  got  very  sick  and  I  want 
to  get  him  furlough  and  he  say  not  a  chance. 
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Carr:  Tou're  sick  now,  aren't  you  ma'am? 

Brown:  Yes.  I've  been  alck  for  the  past  2 
years,  1  think— 2  or  3  years. 

Carr:  What  Is  the  matter  with  you.  Do 
you  know? 

Brown:  I  saw  the  doctor  yesterday.  He 
said  I  got  a  tumor,  and  two  of  them  say 
that  I  got  cancer. 

Carr:  But  they  wouldn't  let  you  bring 
him  home? 

Brown:  They  wouldn't  let  me  bring  him 
home,  they  say  no. 

You  know,  when  they  sent  him  away  I 
figure  well  I  go  see  him  once  or  twice  a  week. 
And  then  I  find  out  that  it  was  miles  away 
and  then  I  didn't  even  know,  I  dldnt 
even — ^well,  as  you  can  see,  people  in  our 
position,  I  didn't  figure  that  I'd  ever  see 
him  at  all  til  he  come  home. 

Carr;  How  far  away  is  Oatesvllle? 

Brown:  W^,  we  make  14  hours  on  a  bus. 
We  borrowed  some  money,  you  know,  from 
a  finance  company  to  go  see  him  on  Christ- 
mas . 

Carr:  Uh  huh. 

Frown:    .  .  .  But  since  he  was  coming  .  .  . 

Carr:  How  much  money  did  it  cost  you  to 
go  and  see  him? 

Brown:  Well  so  far,  on  back  and  forth 
these  two  times  $250. 

Carr :  Tvto  hundred  and  fifty  dollars? 

Brown :   What  we  spent. 

Carr:  Do  you  still  owe  this  money  to  the 
finance  company? 

Brown:   Yes. 

Carr :  You're  working  too  aren't  you? 

Brown  (OC)  :  Yes,  I'm  working.  My  hus- 
band working  and  I  have,  I  have  to,  I  have  to 
find   another   Job  to   help   me  to  pay  thla 

money. 

Carr:  You  went  over  to  Oatesvllle? 

Brown:  I  went  to  Oatesvllle  and  I  found 
him  beat  up. 

Carr :  You  found  your  son  beat  up. 

Brown:  Beat  up.  He  got  a  big  bruise  on 
his  head  and  he  was  terrified.  He  wasn't 
afraid.  He — oh  when  anybody  talk  to  him 
or  get  near  him,  he  Just  bend  his  head 
and  stay  like  that  and  he  don't  answer. 

Carr:  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  your 
son  when  he  oomee  home? 

Brown:  I  want  to  tell  him  I'm  sorry.  I'm 
going  to— I  dont  know.  I'm  going  to  try  to 
explain  to  him  what  did  I  done,  and  try 
to  make  up  for  what  I  done 

Carr :  Do  you  think  you  can  make  up? 

Brown:  He's  a  good  boy— he  got  a  good 
heart.  And  we  raised  them  as,  you  know,  aa 
good  as  we  can.  We.  we  got  a  big  famUy  you 
Itnow,  we  fight  and  we  made  up  right  away. 
We  never  stay  mad  at  each  other  and  we 
raised  the  boys  that  way.  I  think  he'U  for- 
give me,  I  hope  at  least.  Because  it's  a  lot  to 
forgive  you  know.  Send  a  boy,  a  15-year-old 
boy  to  hell  like  that,  I  don't  think— U  if  I 
were  him.  you  know  on  my  side.  I  think  it 
take  me  a  long  time  to  forgive  my  family. 

Newman  (OC) :  In  El  Paso,  Juvenile  Judge 
Edwin  Berliner  has  stopped  the  practice  of 
agreed  Judgments.  Since  we  filmed,  several 
of  the  children  sent  to  Texas  Youth  Council 
faclUtles  m  this  way  have  been  released. 
Nonetheless,  many  of  them  remain,  sent 
away  by  a  court  which  clearly  feels  that  clUl- 
dren,  simply  because  they  are  children,  are 
not  entitled  to  full  protection  under  the  law. 

The  Texas  Youth  Council,  when  it  learned 
of  our  investigation,  refused  NBC  News  ac- 
cess to  any  of  Its  institutions  with  or  with- 
out a  camera.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to 
document  the  many  reports  of  brutaUty 
given  to  us  by  parents  and  children.  How- 
ever, State  Senator  I>onald  Kennard  tells 
ufi  that  physical  mistreatment  Is  a  fact  of 
life  for  ChUdren  In  these  institutions.  State 
Representative  CurtU  M.  Graves  tells  us  that 
nearly  200  parents  and  Juveniles  have  com- 
plained to  him  of  brutaUty  at  the  OatesvUle 
School  for  Boys.  He  has  personally  verified 
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this  brutakllty,  In  one  case  by  finding  blood 
on  the  wall  of  a  cell  where  a  child  had  r»- 
cently  been  b«aten. 

BrutcJlty  of  this  sort  goes  on  every  day  in 
children's  Institutions  across  the  nation,  vaA 
will  go  on  unless  we  as  AmerloaoB  see  tbat 
It  Is  st<9ped. 

Solitary  confinement  also  must  be  stopped. 
No  child  should  be  forced  to  remain  days 
on  end  in  a  locked  room.  It  can  only  be  an 
act  of  cruel  and  unnecessary  punishment. 

But  more  basic  than  this,  we  must  stop 
the  practice  of  sending  children  away  to 
these  institutions,  where  any  child  is  con- 
demned to  be  a  faceless  individual  sur- 
roimded  by  a  staff  unable  to  help  him,  how- 
ever real  the  desire. 

Alternatives  to  large  instltutiona  are  suc- 
ceeding in  several  communities,  such  as 
Boulder,  Colorado.  Children  in  trouble  now 
remain  within  these  communities,  in  foster 
homes  and  small  residences. 

Some  children  must  be  locked  away  be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  of  their  crimes.  But 
most  children  are  sent  away  to  the  wrong 
places  for  the  wrong  reasons.  They  have 
broken  laws  which  do  not  exist  for  adults. 
These  laws,  as  they  are  now  written,  should 
not  exist  for  children  either.  For  under  tiiese 
laws,  children  are  treated  as  criminals  for 
acts  that  should  not  be  considered  crimes  at 
all. 

We  can  expect  children  to  respect  the  law 
only  if  we  show  them  the  respect  and  care 
that  law  and  common  sense  require.  This  is 
not  the  case  now.  What  is  the  case  now  can- 
not be  permitted  to  continue. 
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EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MABTi.Ajn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rabbi  Martin  W.  Weitz.  director  of  the 
Center  for  Inter-Faith  Studies  at  Lin- 
coln University  and  the  rabbi  of  Temple 
Adas  Sholom  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  in 
my  district,  recently  wrote  an  editorial 
for  the  spring  edition  of  the  Hourglass 
entitled  "Education  and  Religion." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  Rabbi  Weitz's  views 
on  the  issues  with  which  education  and 
reUgion  must  deal  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  20th  century. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Education  and  Religion 
(By  Martin  M.  WeltE) 

EducaUon  and  ReUglon  today  are  per- 
haps the  two  best  barometers  for  values. 
Their  common  frontiers  In  the  American 
setting  are  a  study  In  values,  a  challenge 
In  needs,  and  form  a  perspective  of  "that 
which  renders  anything  useful  or  estimable." 

All  of  us  have  heard  cleverisms  about  both 
Ediication  and  ReUgion.  We  have  beard  it 
said  that  Education  Is  "a  process  which  leads 
from  an  Infantile  vacuum  into  an  adoles- 
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cent  void,"  that  the  campus  creature  known 
as  a  co-ed  is  a  "moron" — "more  off  than 
on."  Likewise  ReUgion  has  been  labeled  or 
Ubeled.  "an  Insurance  policy  against  heU- 
flre,"  "the  next  man's  superstition,"  or  "an 
eternal  bedtime  story  with  which  Mother 
Nattire  puts  the  race  of  man  to  sleep."  AU 
this  was  before  the  Radioactive  "Pall-out," 
for  since  then  more  people  have  plumbed  the 
depths,  and  scanned  the  heights  and  to  do 
this  even  for  morale  alone,  they  turn  to  ReU- 
gion and  Elducation. 

Education  and  Religion  search  for  and 
sound  out  values  even  though  Individual 
professors  may  be  absent-minded  and  in- 
dividual ministers,  absent-hearted,  even 
though  single  so-caUed  educational  and 
reUglous  Institutions  may  devote  all  energy 
to  the  full  use  of  the  plant  rather  than  the 
full  value  of  the  student. 

Education  means  just  what  It  means  In 
the  Latin:  "To  lead  out,"  "To  build  iip."  to 
draw  out  of  oneself  or  build  vqf  In  oneself 
one's  fuUest  potenUaUtiee  and  finest  ca- 
pacities. The  greatest  single  value  in  Edu- 
cation is  not  to  flood  the  nUnd  with  facts 
nor  amuee  students  nor  make  experts  of 
them  in  any  and  all  fields.  The  value  In 
Education  is  to  "lead  out"  or  "build  up"  the 
students  so  that  they  may  find  their  own 
values,  so  that  they  may  think— even  think 
out  loud,  If  that  is  possible,  so  they  may 
think  for  theimelvet.  There  should  be  a  few 
places  left  where  they  may  stUl  learn  to  do 
that  I  *"<1  In  times  of  crises,  eQ>eclaUy  for 
Democracy,  there  must  be  more,  not  lass 
thinking. 

ReUgion  too  means  what  It  means  In  tba 
Latin:  "To  bind"— to  attach  oocseH  to  a 
quest  for  the  highest  values  men  may  have. 
Religion  has  been  variously  and  too  often 
vicariously  interpreted  as  one's  "conscious- 
ness of  the  sacred"  or  as  "what  man  does 
with  his  BoUtariness" — as  personal  values  in 
Religion — or  as  "the  enshrlnement  of  man's 
highest  aspirations,"  "the  cooperative  quest 
lor  the  good  life,"  or  "dynamics  in  social 
ethics" — as  social  values  In  BeUglon.  Never- 
theless, they  explain  Religion  as  a  quest  for 
values,  often  personal  in  origin  and  social 
in  goal,  to  seek  the  Heartbeat  of  the  Uni- 
verse caUed  Ood  and  also  find  the  pulsebeat 
of  feUowman,  as  It  were.  As  the  poet  ex- 
pressed it:  "I  looked  for  God  but  could  not 
see,  I  sotight  my  soul  and  it  would  not  be, 
untu  I  found  feUowman — and  found  aU 
three  I" 

Whereas  Education  "leads  out,"  to  think 
out  something.  Religion  "binds  in"  to  be- 
lieve in  something.  Education  is  a  process  of 
the  laborat(»7:  Religion  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  keyword  in  Education  is 
"experiment;"  in  ReUgion,  "Experience."  In 
Education,  man  validates  experiment;  man 
does  something.  In  Religion,  man  enshrines 
experience;  man  becomes  something. 

Prom  days  of  the  Boston  PubUck  Latin 
School  in  1635,  when  twenty  students  studied 
VirgU,  Cato,  Ovid,  in  the  great  days  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  from  1664-5 
when  Columbia  was  founded  to  1071  when 
almost  16,000,000  undergraduates  attended 
over  4,600  colleges  and  universities.  Educa- 
tion and  Religion  in  America  have  had  four 
paraUel  frontiers,  some  of  which  overlap 
even  today,  in  varying  degree.  In  many  col- 
leges and  churches.  A  survey  of  these  com- 
mon frontiers  may  be  indeed  a  study  in 
values  and  an  answer  to  new  chaUenges, 
especially  If  Peter  F.  Drucker's  article  in 
(March,  1B66)  Harper's  is  true,  that  by  1975, 
we  sbaU  have  over  13,000,000  youths  In  aU 
our  colleges  and  universities  which  we  already 
have  I 

The  Doctrine  of  Discipline  is  their  first 
common  frontier.  It  lasted  nearly  a  century, 
and  stUl  continues  in  many  places.  It  was  the 
day  when  college  was  half-seminary  and 
when  courses  were  adjudged  valuable  pri- 
marUy  for  their  disciplinary  value.  In  that 
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age.  Education  as  Religion  was  largely  a 
matter  of  dieclpUne.  The  one  was  discipline 
of  the  mind,  more  discipline  than  mind 
and  the  other  was  discipline  of  the  soul, 
more  discipline  than  soul. 

The  next  frontier  was  Knowledge  for  Its 
Own  Sake.  It  came  into  its  own  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  and  stlU  remains 
a  cultural  hangover  in  most  of  our  so-caUed 
Uberal  ArU  CoUeges.  "It's  good  to  Know" 
was  the  keyword  of  the  school  and  "It's  good 
to  go"  was  the  ptissword  in  the  church. 

Rapid  expansion  and  enrichment  of  phys- 
ical America  helped  usher  In  the  third  fron- 
tier, Preparation  for  Life.  This  slogan  In  Ed- 
ucation was  synonymous  with  the  rise  of 
land-grant  coUeges,  agricultural  and  engi- 
neering schools  and  technical  institutes.  In 
the  "Seventies,"  when  only  26,000  students 
were  In  colleges  at  the  time  half-a-continent 
was  being  mastered  and  measured,  there  was 
a  Preparation  for  Life  which  often  meant  a 
preparation  for  leadership  in  that  life.  ReU- 
gion too  in  these  expansive  decades  boomed 
with  revivalism,  in  a  "variety  of  religious 
experiences" — as  Christian  Science  in  the 
East  and  Mormonism  in  the  West.  Education,  - 
gone  technical,  took  up  Preparation  for  Life. 
Religion,  gone  revivalist,  took  to  Preparation 
for  Life — After  death! 

With  the  Twentieth  Century  appeared  a 
more  promising  frontier  in  Education  and 
Religion — Life    and    Growth.    This    ciurrent 
parallel  considers  the  educative  process  and 
the  reUglous  experience  not  as  Preparation 
of  Life,  or  Life-After-Death,  but  as  a  slice  of 
ure  in  the  present.  In  this  modem  and  fourth 
frontier,   when   a  student   Is  asked,   "What 
do  you  want  to  make  of  yourself?"  his  answer 
will  be  "A  human  being!"  rather  tlian  an 
accountant  or  an  engineer.  Today  Education 
and  ReUgion  are  on  the  threshold  of  Life 
and  Growth,  but  not  yet  in  it.  If  Life  and 
Growth  Is  to  have  vaUdlty  today  for  youth, 
then  Education  and  ReUgion  must  cooperate 
to  make  this  new  frontier  a  supreme  pursuit 
in  matters  that  count.  Education,  to  be  more 
than  an  InteUectual   canning  process,   and 
Religion,  to  be  more  than  a  pious  praying 
exercise,  mvist  create  new  values  even  more 
than  recreate  old  values.  Both  ReUgion  and 
Education,    more    than    ever,    must    utilize 
youth's  love  of  distant  horizons,  rededicatlon 
to  search  for  truth  and  the  freedom  to  sustain 
such   search,    and   youth's   quick  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed.  If  Ufe  and  Growth,  as  a 
new  frontier,  is  to  add  new  Intellectual  power 
to  Education  and  new  spiritual  purpose  to 
ReUgion,  what  then  are  some  of  the  struggles 
Education  and  Religion  must  face  In  a  com- 
mon effort  for  high  human  values,  In  the 
cold-war  peace  of  "coexistence"  that  has  to 
be  waged  and  won.  beyond  racial  tensions, 
campus  confrontations  as  well  as  mini-wars? 
1.  The  struggle  of  Individualism  and  Co- 
operativism:  How  may  we  prevent  "rugged 
indlvidiullsm"   at  the   top  from  becoming 
"ragged  Individualism"  at  the  bottom  and 
yet  how  may  we  retain  personal  freedom, 
and  social  security  with  world  peace? 

3.  The  struggle  of  Buralism  and  Vrban- 
itm:  ShaU  tbe  new  America  oontlnue  to 
stride  to  the  city  or  stay  In  the  country?  BhaU 
we  help  America  become  clty-or-country 
conseloiis?  As  the  world  rebuUds  shop-worn 
and  war-shorn  cities,  how  may  we  do  so  with 
care  for  health  and  welfare  and  without 
chaos  of  previous  eras,  and  with  a  theology 
for  ecology,  as  it  were? 

8.  The  struggle  of  Nationalism  and  Inter- 
nationalism: How  may  America,  without  loss 
of  poUtlcal  imity  and  cultural  plurality, 
cherish  the  Oood  Neighbor  Ideal  in  the  fam- 
Uy of  aU  nations  by  suoh  means  as  practical 
international  peacetime  oommunications, 
and  cooperation  not  only  In  democratic 
slogans,  but  In  Uvlng  standards?  How  may 
we  advance  the  cause  of  World  Peace  wl^- 
out  loss  of  creative  cultures? 

4.  The  struggle  of  the  West  and  the  East: 
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How  may  we  best  supplement  the  values  bf  a 
Oandhl  and  an  Bdlson,  a  Hu  Shlh  an<|  an 
Einstein,  a  Kagawa.  and  a  John  XXTT|,  a 
Tolstoy  and  a  Martin  Luther  King?  How  Inay 
we  attain  a  ripeness  of  spirit  in  the  mfldst 
of  a  wealth  of  things?  [ 

These  are  some  of  the  social  sltuatfons 
which  Education  and  Religion  must  facej  to- 
gether today  for  new  frontier*  In  "Tomor- 
row," to  find  therein  new-old  values  "wfaere 
each  (nation  or  Individual)  may  dweU  ulider 
his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  and  none  *iall 
make  him  afraid."  ! 


THE  HISPANIC  COMMUNITY 
THE  BUDGET  CUTS 
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HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV]  '£ 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1971 
Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maloi- 
Ity  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  of 
New  York  City  has  come  to  the  mainland 
seeking  a  better  standard  of  livingi  In 
most  cases  this  dream  has  been  tutned 
into  a  nightmare.  The  many  current 
hardships  that  Puerto  Ricans  must  en- 
dure wlU  be  intensified  if  the  budget  puts 
proposed  by  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature and  the  resulting  cutbacks  in  jcity 
employment  and  essential  social  sendees 
are  allowed  to  stand. 

Because  the  city's  financial  pUght  im- 
plies certain  disaster  for  this  community 
as  well  as  other  poor  and  disadvantaged 
residents  of  the  city,  the  Puerto  ^can 
Coordinating  Committee  Against  City- 
State  Budget  Cuts  has  been  estabUs  tied. 
The  following  position  paper  writte  i  by 
the  coordinating  WMnmittee  is  cogent 
testimony  of  just  how  cuts  in  city  ^rv- 
ices  and  personnel  in  vital  agencieslwill 
adversely  siflect  the  Hispanic  con^u 

nity.  ,_       i,     , 

For  this  reason  and  for  the  bene!  it  ol 
my  colleagues,  I  insert  this  "portion 
paper"  into  the  Record: 

PosmoN  Pafoi 


(By 


Oomnlttee 


Yolk 


N;lson 
State 


Puerto  Rlcan  Coordinating 
Against  City-state  Budget  Cute) 
To  the  Citizens  of  the  Sl^te  ai  New  " 
Via  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  Governor 

Rockefeller,  The  Legislature  of  the 

of  New  York. 

RXSOLVED 

The  Hispanic  community  of  the  City  ol 
New  York  is  imalterably  opposed  to  threats 
m  services  aCTectlng  the  poor  as  summarized 
this  week  by  Mayor  Undsay.  We  cannot 
countenance  thU  drastic  and  Inconsiderate 
array  of  cuts  wliloh  will  severely  affect  the 
posture  of  this  volatile  metropolis  an«  ad- 
versely erode  what  few  gains  the  Hl^wnlc 
community  has  achieved  In  the  la»|  few 
years. 

RESOLrD 

The  contemplated  cuts  In  personnel  and 
services  by  the  city  In  response  to  threatened 
budget  cuts  from  the  State  represent  a  dan- 
gerous and  unwise  dedalon  generating  frui- 
tratlon  and  resentment  among  those  citizens 
who  will  be  most  severely  handicapped  By  the 
cuts — the  poor  and  displaced  In  our  clt^. 

BEBOLVZD 

The  Hispanic  comnmnlty  considers  Ihis  a 
time  of  lament  and  sorrow,  for  the  antici- 
pated cuts  represent  the  death  knell  fO^  the 
disenfranchised  of  our  dty  least  aJ>le  1|o  de- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fend  themselves  in  a  disconcerting  era  of 
spiraUng  Inflation  and  governmental  Indif- 
ference. Therefore  the  Committee,  on  behalf 
of  the  hundreds  of  Hispanic  organizations 
throughout  the  city,  declare  this  to  be  a 
time  of  mourning. 

RESOLVKO 

The  Hispanic  community  opyposes  the 
wholesale  firing  of  employees  from  key  agen- 
cies whose  principal  services  affect  the  poor. 
It  also  opposes  any  mechanical  formula  for 
firing  these  people  which  will  detrimentally 
affect  the  Hispanic  employee,  who  In  most 
cases  was  the  last  to  be  hired,  holds  a  "pro- 
visional" status,  and  makes  a  modest  Income, 
will  be  unable  to  apply  for  unemployment 
insurance  and,  collectively,  will  be  the  man 
or  woman  hurt  most  by  being  let  go  in  a  time 
of  a  business  slowdown  and  depressing  Job 
market. 

RXSOLVD 

The  State  Legislature  should  provide  the 
City  of  New  York  with  sufficient  funds  to 
Insure  that  the  basic  and  essential  servicee, 
such  as  Police,  Fixe,  Sanitation,  Housing, 
Etc.,  are  not  compromised  in  the  city.  This 
<>nt4^tiif  not  only  restoring  budget  cuts  an- 
nounced by  the  State  but  also  providing  the 
city  with  ample  (and  equitable)  taxing  meas- 
lires  to  instire  that  the  City  of  New  York  can 
meet  Its  basic  operating  expenses. 

RXSOLVKD 

A  cohesive  campaign  will  start  now  In  the 
City  to  alert  the  citizens  of  Hispanic  origin 
to  prepare  themselves  to  vote  against  those 
legislators  who  have  evidenced  indifference 
to  their  plight  and  serve  notice  that  their 
conduct  will  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  will 
be  held  accountable  for  their  performance 
on  bills  and  Issues  affecting  the  poor  In  our 
city. 

RE8OLVX0 

The  Committee  Coordinating  Protests 
Against  the  Budget  Cuts  will  urge  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  city  to  Join  the  large 
contingent  of  groups  now  declared  to  be 
going  to  Albany  on  Wednesday  the  28th  to 
make  a  vocal  presentation  of  ttielr  com- 
plaints against  these  cuts. 

RESOLVSD 

TUe  Hispanic  community  recognizes  the 
corrosive  effect  of  Inflation  on  urban  govern- 
ments and  how  It  has  contributed  to  the  fis- 
cal crisis  in  this  city.  It  deplores,  however, 
that  much  of  the  resources  of  this  city  are 
funneled  out  of  the  city  and  state  in  tax 
revenues  that  are  used  for  purposes  which 
serve  no  good  to  the  poor  of  tills  city.  There- 
fore, we  urge  the  Federal  government  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  not  only  this  city,  but  all 
other  urban  communities  similarly  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy. 

DOCnUSNTATION 

The  following  Is  a  capeullzed  version  of 
how  cuts  in  services  and  personnel  in  key 
agencies  affects  the  Puerto  Rlcan  commixnlty 
as  well  as  those  of  Hispanic  origin  who  have 
recently  arrived  In  this  city.  In  each  case  It 
will  be  noted  that  theee  cuts  affect  the  poor 
in  the  city  far  more  than  other  areas. 
1.  Department  of  Social  Services 

(a)  The  recent  welfare  grant  cuts  will  be 
disastrous  to  the  Hispanic  community  and 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  employees  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services. 

(b)  Since  the  majority  of  Puerto  Ricans 
In  manufactvulng  Jobs  earn  modeet  Incomes, 
they  depend  at  one  time  or  the  other  during 
the  year  on  some  supplementary  assistance. 
Therefore,  in  some  measure,  the  New  York 
taxpayers  are  subsidizing  marginal  New  York 
City  industries. 

(c)  Awroxlmately  40%  of  the  360,000  fam- 
lllea  on  welfare  are  Puerto  Ricans  with  700,- 
000  children.  A  out  of  40%  would  tragically 
affect  all  these  children. 
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(d)  Those  famines  with  Incomes  of  over 
100  dollars  weekly  stand  a  chance  of  being 
Jeopardized  by  Medicaid  cuts  since  the  family 
breadwinner  is  not  eligible  for  medical  cover- 
age. Therefore  if  a  serious  Illness  occurs  the 
family  would  be  better  off  If  the  head  of  the 
family  abandons  his  Job  and  seeks  public 
assistance  In  order  to  be  restored  to  its 
Medicaid  eligibility. 

(e)  To  deprive  the  Puerto  Rlcan  family  of 
the  semi-adequate  public  assistance  support 
given  last  year  will  undermine  the  present 
ratio  of  Puerto  Rlcan  children  getting  child 
welfare  servicee  (14.4%).  Theee  outs  would 
mean  the  city  would  have  to  spend  more 
money  to  provide  foster  care  and  other  child 
welfare  services  to  Hispanic  children  tontd 
to  be  removed  from  their  home  wiiere  eco- 
nomic pressures  have  served  to  break  up  the 
home.  (As  happens  when  the  man  of  the 
family  must  "abandon"  his  home  In  ordet 
that  hla  dependents  can  get  adequate  public 
aaslstaixoe.) 

(f )  Cuts  in  the  DOSS  personnel  will  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  Puerto  Ricans  In  the 
agency  since  they  make  up  most  of  the  case 
aides  and  messenger  slots  which  are  alwayi 
the  first  to  be  sliced.  Few  Puerto  Ricans  have 
positions  In  the  clerical  or  administrative 
branches  of  the  Department.  Outs  will  hit 
the  "non-essential  Jobs"  where  Puerto  Ricans 
are  usvially  employed. 

(g)  Most  of  the  semi-skilled  assistants  who 
will  be  let  go,  being  Ineligible  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  must  fall  back  on  welfare 
assistance  whilst  trying  to  find  other  employ- 
ment. This  shuffling  of  people  from  one  public 
treasury  to  another  Is  pointless,  time  con- 
suming, heartbreaking  and,  in  the  long  run, 
far  more  expensive. 

2.  Hospital  Corporation 

(a)  Under  Option  1,  the  most  severe  of  the 
threatened  cuts,  the  city  plans  to  lay  off  13,- 
890  people  and  not  fill  Jobs  which  will  be- 
come available  through  attrition  (estimated 
at  7,140) .  This  Is  over  21,000  people.  Who  are 
these  people?  Mostly  the  unskilled  who  work 
as  porters,  nurses  aides,  messengers,  clerks, 
etc.  The  Black  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

(b)  Four  to  eight  of  the  existing  18  city 
hospitals  may  be  closed.  These  will  be,  no 
doubt,  those  hospitals  in  ghetto  areas. 

(c)  There  will  be  a  discontinuation  of  all 
home  care  services.  (840,000  home  care  days 
a  year).  Who  avail  themselves  of  this  care? 
The  black  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

(d)  Discontinuation  of  all  non -emergency 
ambulatory  care.  (4,400,000  clinic  visits  a 
year) . 

(e)  Discontinuation  of  all  specialty  in- 
patient care,  with  services  limited  to  medi- 
cine, general  surgery,  gynecology,  obstetrics, 
pediatrics  and  psychiatry. 

(f )  Elimination  of  all  training  programs  in 
hospitals. 

(g)  Loss  of  800  to  3,000  physicians. 

(h)  DUplacement  of  40,000  to  80,000  pa- 
tients annually  from  our  city  hospitals. 

The  above  are  the  direct  causes.  But  what 
are  the  Indirect  causes  to  the  anticipated 
medical  service  cuts?  The  Puerto  Rlcan  man 
usually  considers  the  hospital  clinic  as  his 
physician  and  takes  his  family  to  the  hos- 
pital whenever  there  is  a  sickness  or  Injury. 

Secondly,  a  hospital  Is  only  the  nucleus 
around  which  medical  services  in  a  poor  com- 
munity rotate.  For  instance.  In  the  South 
Bronx,  those  agencies  which  depend  on  Lin- 
coln Hospital,  which  will  be  severely  affected 
by  budget  cuts  are:  Mott  Haven  Health  Cen- 
ter, Morlslana  Health  Center,  Hunts  Point 
Multi-Service  Center,  Women's  Clinic,  Neigh- 
borhood Maternity  Center,  Planned  Parent- 
hood Center  and  two  Mental  Health  Cimics, 
to  name  a  few.  The  hospital  provides  labora- 
tory service,  referral  service  and  staff.  The 
anticipated  cuts  will  virtually  eliminate  ail 
ancillary  services  the  hospitals  can  give  the 
backup  agencies  in  their  community. 
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Thirdly,  cuts  In  hospital  funds  affect  the 
poor  much  more  than  the  afSuent  areas  of 
our  city  for  the  simple  proposition  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  general  practitioners  in  ghetto 
areas  forcing  the  populace  to  depend  on  city 
medical  services.  This  is  a  captive  population 
with  no  place  else  to  go — or  die. 

Fourth.  The  ghetto  areas  are  those  which 
make  the  greatest  demands  on  medical  serv- 
ices because  it  Is  In  these  areas  where  you 
have  a  higher  frequency  of  T.B.,  addiction, 
cancer,  venereal  diseases,  etc. 

3.  Fire  Department 
(a)  The  mayor's  decision  to  cancel  the 
class  of  75  firemen,  as  reported  by  Fire  Com- 
missioner Robert  O.  Lowry  will  hurt  the  His- 
panic community  because  most  of  these  men 
were  to  be  assigned  to  slum  neighborhoods 
where  there  is  a  higher  frequency  of  fires. 
4.  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs 

(a)  Though  apparently  an  insignificant 
cut,  slicing  50%  of  this  office's  personnel  Is 
harmful  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community.  It 
Is  already  a  fact  that  many  veterans  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  are  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
black.  Many  of  these  men  are  now  finding 
It  dlffic\ilt  to  readjust  to  society,  find  Jobs 
and  begin  meaningful  careers.  This  agency 
could  and  has  served  them  well  In  the  past 
and  has  been  a  second  source  of  aid  to  the 
Federal  Veterans  Administration.  Rather 
than  cut  the  agency,  it  should  he  doubled 
in  view  of  the  many  men  now  being  deacti- 
vated as  the  President  attempts  to  deesca- 
late  the  Asian  conflict. 

5.  School  Crossin  g  Guards 
(a)  The  decision  to  not  flll  310  part-time 
vacancies  now  available  will  affect  children 
in  ghetto  neighborhoods  where  the  majority 
of  these  vacancies  now  exist. 

6.  Police  Department 
(a)  The  decision  imder  option  1  to  elim- 
inate over  13,000  police  ia  disastrous  since 
the  largest  portion  of  the  police  assignments 
are  made  in  the  troubled  ghetto  areas.  Cuts 
would  be  effected  there.  It  is  already  recog- 
nized that  80  percent  of  the  crime  In  this 
city  occurs  in  poor  neighborhoods  with  the 
addict  preying  on  his  neighbors. 

7.  Enviromnental  Protection  Administration 
(Department  of  Sanitation) 

(a)  As  Jerome  Exetchmer  has  already 
stated,  the  reduction  lu  the  workforce  of  the 
Sanitation  Department,  under  Option  1  will 
severely  curtail  cleaning  operations  In  the 
slums.  This  will  be  especially  felt  during 
the  summer  when  the  accumulation  of  gar- 
bage is  greater,  as  more  and  more  citizens 
take  to  the  streets  to  escape  the  oppressive- 
ness of  their  ghetto  apartments. 

(b)  These  areas  are  already  underservloed 
by  the  Department  of  Sanitation.  The  mayor 
has  already  cancelled  the  hiring  of  150  addi- 
tional sanitation  workers  desperately  needed 
this  summer.  Further  cuts  are  intolerable. 

8.  Urban  Action  Task  Force 
(a)  The  closing  of  the  40  local  offices  of 
the  UATP,  laying  off  88  people,  a  fait  ac- 
compli, was  unfortunate  since  these  regional 
offices  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  poor 
to  bring  their  complaints  and  get  referral 
services  where  they  could  get  assistance.  Too, 
It  was  a  pipeline  to  the  leaders  and  city  ad- 
ministrators best  able  to  rectify  the  difficult 
living  conditions  In  poor  areas. 

9.  Housing  Complaint  Offices 
(a)  The  cut  of  %rds  of  the  personnel  in 
this  vitally  needed  city  function  Is  deplored 
by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community.  A  large 
number  of  the  complaints  filed  at  this  office 
were  made  by  the  poor,  certaliUy  not  the 
affluent,  and  the  personnel  cutbacks  means 
there  is  now  no  one  to  act  on  the  complaints. 
This  will  be  especially  Irritating  come  next 
winter  when  the  volume  of  complaints  esca- 
late, as  landlords  fall  to  provide  adequate 
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heat,  hot  water  and  other  basic  and  essen- 
tial services  rightfully  claimed  by  tenants. 
10.  Urban  Corps 

(a)  Cutbacks  In  the  Urban  Corps  (60% 
of  the  1850  available  vacancies)  wlU  be  es- 
pecially felt  by  the  Puerto  Rican  community. 
This  summer  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  the  City  has  experienced.  The  reces- 
sion will  affect  the  young  the  most  during 
the  hot  months  when  they  will  have  no  Jobs 
or  activities  to  occupy  them.  Cancelling  the 
simuner  Intern  program  will  be  one  more 
dljsUluslonlng  naU  In  an  already  disheart- 
ened generation  of  young  people  who  feel 
that  society  simply  doesn't  care  about  them 
anymore. 

(b)  Puerto  Rlcan  clilldren.  In  particular 
the  new  generation  in  their  teens,  feel  par- 
ticularly removed  from  the  main  stream  of 
American  life  and  affluence.  Programs  cut- 
ting Into  their  activities  and  endangering 
their  aspirations  will  have  a  lasting  effect. 

11.  Board  of  Education 

(a)  Under  Option  1  the  Board  of  Education 
will  have  to  ^ve  the  pink  slip  to  approxi- 
mately 16,400  teachers.  Many  of  these  teach- 
ers will  be  the  recently  hired  bilingual 
(Puerto  Rlcan)  teachers  recruited  by  the 
Board,  and  who,  because  of  their  short  tenure 
will  be  the  first  to  go.  These  are  teachers 
desperately  needed  In  a  school  system  which 
already  Is  Inadequate  to  the  needs  of  Its 
Spanish-speaking  charges. 

(b)  Open  enrollment  programs  will  be 
terminated.  These  programs  were  especially 
helpful  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  lad  unable  to 
finance  a  college  education  on  his  own. 
The  family  resoiuces  are  far  too  limited  for 
him  to  contemplate  going  to  a  private  insti- 
tution and  because  of  the  severe  entrance 
requirements  in  most  colleges  he  will  be 
unaUe  to  qualify  for  admission. 

(c)  The  open  enrollment  program  has 
enabled  the  Puerto  Rlcan  contingent  at  the 
City  coUeges  to  Increase  from  5.9%  to  7.7%. 
This  percentage  was  expected  to  go  up  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  once  the  students  made  up 
the  deficiencies  of  their  secondary  schooling, 
they  would  continue  In  school  and  constitute 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  graduate  schools 
than  the  Insignificant  number  of  Puerto 
Ricans  now  pursuing  graduate  studies. 

(d)  Cutbacks  In  funds  wUl  also  affect 
remedial  programs  in  college,  such  as  those 
in  reading  and  mathematics  which  service 
the  Puerto  Rican  student  and  enable  him  to 
compensate  for  the  disgraceful  high  school 
preparation  he  receives  In  ghetto  area  scliools. 

(e)  The  spectre  looms  that  there  will  be  no 
Freshman  class  in  the  City  c<dleges  next 
year.  This  would  be  catastrophic  and  un- 
thinkable. 

(f)  On  the  collegiate  level  cutbacks  will 
affect  the  few  Puerto  Rlcan  professors  which 
have  been  acquired  with  such  agonizing 
difficulties.  Many  are  the  most  recently  hired 
and  lack  tenure  In  their  professorships. 

(g)  In  the  secondary  school  system,  most 
of  the  non -professionals  employed,  who  may 
be  dismissed,  (18,000),  are  paraprofeeslonals, 
teaching  assistants,  porters,  maintenance 
men,  etc.  Like  their  collegiate  confreres  the 
bilingual  teacher  will  be  affected.  Counseling 
services  wUl  be  all  but  eliminated.  Speech 
clinics,  remedial  math  and  reading  courses 
will  be  abandoned. 

(h)  Extra-curricula,  or  activities  outside 
the  classroom  will  be  detrimentally  slashed. 
In  most  Instances  these  activities  are  essen- 
tial to  a  broader,  more  comprehensive  edu- 
cational package  for  the  disadvantaged  Black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  child. 

(1)  The  cost  of  these  cuts  In  psychological 
terms  ae  It  affects  the  alienated  ghetto  youth 
are  Immeasurable.  The  effect  on  morale  on 
all  teachers  Is  sizable. 

(J)  Staff  cuts  will  advwsely  affect  the 
UFTs  present  contract  provision  that  there 
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be  no  more  than  81  children  per  class.  Fewer 
teachers  means  larger  classes.  Larger  classes 
means  less  personal  attention,  a  more  rudi- 
mentary, less  satisfactory  educational  pro- 
gram. 

12.  Department  of  Correction 

(a)  Contemplated  cuts  of  up  to  1200  men 
In  the  Department  are  unwise  In  the  extreme. 
The  recent  prison  riots  highlighted  the  dif- 
ficulties this  Department  Is  facing.  Person- 
nel shortages  were  cited  by  its  Commissioner 
as  detrimental  to  the  good  operation  of  his 
Department.  The  anticipated  cuts  are  almost 
l/3Rd  the  uniform  staff.  Obviously,  this  can- 
not be  because  the  prisons  simply  cannot 
operate  with  officers. 

(b)  Puerto  Blcans  are  concerned  with  this 
Department  because  almost  22%  of  the 
prison  population  is  Puerto  Rlcan  or  of  hls- 
panlc  origin.  In  some  detention  houses 
(Bronx  and  Brooklyn)  the  percentage  Is 
higher. 

(c)  Presently  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  that  this  Department 
make  every  effort  to  recruit  more  bilingual 
officers  to  meet  demand  for  services  and 
counseling  of  non-English  speaking  Latin  In- 
mates. 

13.  Transportation  Administration 

(a)  It  Is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  poor 
are  the  biggest  users  of  public  transportation 
In  this  city,  and  that  personnel  cuts,  under 
Option  I,  would  be  Intolerable,  In  a  transit 
system  which  U  already  antiquated,  under- 
staffed, 111  staffed,  and  at  times  dangerous  to 
use. 

(b)  Unlike  their  commuting  fellow-work- 
ers who  drive  Into  the  city  or  come  by  train 
or  bus  from  suburbia,  the  Puerto  Blcan  must 
rely  on  the  subway  to  get  to  and  from  work 
and  for  all  his  transportation  needs.  At  the 
present  fare,  which  Is  most  prohibitive,  he 
should  expect,  and  get,  better  service.  With 
the  anticipated  cuts,  he  will  get  even  worse 
service. 

14.  Criminal  and  Supreme  Courts 

(a)  All  city  agencies  Involved  in  the  ad- 
mlnlfitratlon  of  criminal  Justice  are  under- 
staffed and  overworked.  We  are  fully  aware 
of  the  horrendous  delays  In  our  court  sys- 
tem, forcing  youths  to  remain  In  detention 
Institutions  for  months  on  end  awaiting 
trial.  To  cut  funds  for  our  courts  would  be 
Inexcusable  and  Inhumane. 

(b)  We  concur  with  Judge  David  Ross  that 
what  we  need  are  more  courts,  better  courts 
and  a  faster,  more  responsive  Judicial  system. 
We  cannot  agree  to  slicing  the  funds  for  the 
city's   courts   from   $109.7   to   $98.5   mUllon. 

15.  Recreation  and  Parks 
(a)  The  city's  parks  are  the  St.  Morltz  and 
the  Palm  Beach  of  the  Puerto  Ricans.  For 
those  unable  to  escape  the  city  in  summers, 
the  parks  (and  city's  beaches)  are  the  only 
escape.  Budget  cuts  (under  option  1)  over 
VsTd  the  operating  expenses  of  this  De- 
partment will  contribute  to  the  further  de- 
terioration of  these  faculties  and  denying 
them  to  those  who  need  them  the  most — the 
city's  poor. 

16.  Human  Resources  Administration 

(a)  No  city  agency  has  experienced  the 
demand  for  Increased  services  to  the  extent 
that  the  Human  Resources  Administration 
has  had  to  respond  to  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  ERA  and  Its  sub  agencies  is  severely  af- 
fected by  contemplated  budget  costs,  yet  it 
must  provide  services  and  monies  to  welfare 
clients  in  an  ever  increasing  scale. 

(b)  As  WCBS  recenUy  editorialized,  "one 
of  the  reasons  most  people  decry  welfare  costs 
Is  that  they  blame  the  ills  of  our  state  and 
local  governments  on  welfare."  Despite  Il- 
lusions of  bow  much  Is  spent  for  welfare  the 
flgxires  show  that  for  the  $1600  per/capita 
paid  in  taxes  in  this  country,  orUy  $30.00  of 
that  amount  is  spent  tor  public  SMlstanoe 
programs,  yet  we  pay  over  twice  as  much 
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(•80)  for  highway  construction  and  nudute- 
aance  and  almost  ten  times  as  much  (4420) 
tor  national  dafeoBe. 

(c)  In  New  York  City,  11%  of  the  b\^et 
In  19€9  went  for  public  assistance.  Tetidty 
and  state  prejudice  against  welfare  has  bur- 
dened the  Human  Resources  with  projected 
services  cuta  which  cannot  be  abBorbed  In 
these  times.  For  instance,  the  New  Vork 
State  budget  cuts  reduced  the  Youth  9erv> 
Ices  Administration  State  funds  by  (0%. 
That  means  that  this  agency  lost  $l,77(,0O0 
from  the  $3,668,000  It  expected  to  receive  this 
year.  These  cuts  affect  all  YSA  programs 
which  help  the  Hispanic  yoting  and  were 
also  used  to  finance  the  work  of  many  onall 
contract  agencies,  voluntary,  non-profit  or- 
ganl2iatlons  that  provide  youths  with  special- 
ized services,  like  the  Police  Athletic  League. 

060  youths  employed  In  neighborhood 
beautlficatlon  will  not  be  retained  this  Rum- 
mer. Many  were  Puerto  Rlcan. 

More  than  20,000  youths  In  after-sdbool 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  wUI  no 
longer  receive  these  services.  And  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  YSA's  $9.7  million  budget  re- 
quested from  the  Olty  of  New  York  wl|l  be 
granted. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  community  concurs  With 
the  HRA's  announcement  recently  tbajt  by 
reducing  the  State  budget,  the  liegl6l«ture 
has  decided  that  the  welfare  of  youths 
throughout  the  State  Is  of  no  great  Intpot- 
tance.  And  in  a  time  of  increasing  social  im- 
rest  this  indifference  may  be  far  more  costly 
than  anyone  comprehends. 

(d)  Under  option  1,  the  almost  $12.5  mil- 
lion will  be  siphoned  away  from  the  $om- 
munlty  action  programs.  This  represents  a 
loss  of  2400  jobs.  likewise,  the  budget  prevl- 
oxisly  submitted  Included  a  long-awaited 
7.5%  salary  increase  for  employees,  who  had 
not  been  raised  In  over  two  years.  Ta  the 
employees  not  let  go  the  increase  wUd  be 
given,  however,  the  difference  will  ha^  to 
come  out  In  funds  appropriated  for  pro- 
grams. 

In  other  words,  In  order  to  raise  wofkers 
to  the  level  of  living  wage  each  small  agency 
supported  In  this  program  will  lay  off  work- 
ers and  attempt  to  operate  the  program  with 
fewer  people.  The  portion  of  the  cut,  there- 
fore represents  an  additional  reduction  In 
the  operating  level  of  the  entire  anti-poyerty 
program. 

Most  of  the  Job  positions  sacrificed 
paraprofesElonal  and  rely  on  the  commt 
resident  for  manpower.  Thus  the  loss  o^ 
Job  has  a  multiplier  effect  in  that  the  bv 
power  of  the  community  Is  reduced  wi 
in  turn,  directly  affects  non-poverty 
nesses  In  the  neighborhood  and  dlr 
threatens  the  Jobs  provided  by  these 
nesses.  Likewise,  the  income  received 
these  families,  while  marginal,  Is  In  prac- 
tically all  cases  the  only  Income  the  family 
has.  If  this  Income  Is  lost,  public  asalstbnce 
must  be  sought.  But  if  public  assistance  Is 
also  to  be  reduced,  where  will  the  in$ome 
come  from? 

The  loss  of  a  Job  to  a  Puerto  Rlcan  family 
literally  means  a  grave  threat  to  the  fanlily's 
ability  to  obtain  shelter,  clothing  and  food. 

(c)  In  addition  to  all  the  cuts  in  sertrices 
by  the  supplementary  agencies  under  BRA 
the  HRA  has  already  announced  welfare 
grants  reductions  of  10%.  This,  on  top  9f  all 
the  other  cuts  places  an  unusually  heavy 
load  on  the  poor  of  this  city. 

17.  Aidtction  Services  Agency 

(a)  No  problem  has  been  more  acute  or 
aggravating  to  the  poor  than  the  unchecked 
spread  of  addiction  in  the  city  of  New  Tork. 
It  tears  at  the  very  structure  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  family;  contributes  immensely  to 
crime  In  the  ghetto;  and  shows  little  If  any 
hope  In  the  near  future.  | 

(b)  The  ASA,  In  addiction  to  suffering  the 
same  drawbacks  and  headaches  as  the  other 
agencies  discussed  here,  will  suffer  an  addl- 
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tlonal  blow  because  of  the  state  legislature 
on  the  unacoeptability  of  In-ktnd  contribu- 
tions as  a  matching  share.  What  it  all  means 
is  that  the  total  Youthful  Drug  Abuse  Pro- 
gram (YDAP)  in  New  York  City  will  drop 
from  $72  to  $12  million. 

(b)  The  poor  communities  need  funds  to 
maintain  addict  centers  and  provide  the 
medical  and  psychiatric  help  these  men  re- 
quire. Reduced  treatment  In  the  ghettoes 
mean  the  addict  has  no  place  to  go.  What  as- 
sistance he  may  have  gotten  will  be  lost, 
making  him  another  candidate  for  welfare. 

(c)  The  result  is  that  youths  will  keep 
on  taking  drugs.  Some  will  die.  Others  will 
be  caught  stealing  or  selling  drugs  and  in- 
carcerated. Most  important;  they  and  their 
families  will  feel  less  secure  their  son  will 
kill  the  habit  and  be  restored  to  a  normal 
life. 

(d)  The  cost  of  addiction,  in  terms  of  a 
lost  life,  lifetime  as  a  public  ward,  crime, 
and  the  very  easence  and  nature  of  our  life 
in  the  city  as  each  and  everyone  must  adopt 
to  a  crlme-rldden  society.  Is  monumental 
compared  to  the  sums  being  asked  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  curative  program. 

SOME    rUBTHXS    RANDOM    COMMENTS 

Uniformed  Forces 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Grand  Council  of 
Hl^anlc  Societies  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  employees  In  the  uniformed 
services  Is  very  small.  Most  of  these  men  have 
been  recently  employed.  Many  haA  to  study 
hard,  wait  long  for  appointment \ Yet  be- 
cause of  their  tenure  they  will  ba  among 
the  first  to  be  discharged  under  Ontlon  1. 

In  every  Department  they  perfona  serv- 
ices which  are  vitally  needed  sinc^  they 
must  deal  with  the  large  Hlspanicj  com- 
munity, much  of  it  non-English  spiaklng. 

Wholesale  firings  of  these  desjierately 
needed  men  wUl  result  in  disillusioning 
other  Hispanic  cltizena  from  Joining  the 
uniformed  services.  The  Grand  Council 
points  out  there  is  only  one  commlsaloner 
In  the  uniformed  services  departments  and 
that  representation  among  the  higher  ranks 
Is  practically  non-existent. 

Puerto  Hicaus  presently  cotnprlse  an  in- 
finitesimal percentage  of  both  City  and  State 
civil  services.  In  the  state,  for  Instance,  out 
of  202.000  employees,  only  2300  are  Hispanic, 
a  1.4&%.  Most  of  these  are  in  lower  clerical 
positions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  sell  the  Civil  Service  to 
Hispanic  citleens  who  cannot  adjust  to  the 
studying,  taking  exams,  and  long  waits  often 
accompanying  appointment.  They  want  their 
Jobs  NOW.  With  these  cuts,  they  see  the 
doors  further  shut  in  their  face. 

The  following  Organizations,  civic  clubs, 
community  corporations,  store-front  anti- 
poverty  agencies,  citizens  groups,  etc.,  are 
signatories  to  this  Position  Paper. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Community  Development 
Project. 

Himtc  Point  Community  Ooip. 

ASPIRA. 

Morlslana  Community  Corp. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Forum. 

Bronx  MxUtl-Service  Center. 

Grand  Council  Hispanic  Societies  Inc.: 
New  York  City  Department  of  Correction, 
New  York  City  Fire  Department,  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  New  York  Olty 
Transit  Police  Department,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Sanitation,  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  Hl^>anlo  State  Employees 
Society,  Hispanic  Transit  Society,  Puerto 
Rlcan  Civil  Service  Employees  Association, 
Con  EkUson. 

Department  of  Social  Services,  Hispanic 
Society. 

Lower  East  Side  Comm\inlty  Corpora- 
tion. 

South  Bronx  Community  Corporation. 

South  Bronx  Maternity  Center. 

Hoetoe  Community  College. 

Action  for  Progreae. 
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College  for  Human  Services. 

Association  Femenlna  Hispana. 

Lower  West  Side  Community  Corpora- 
tion. 

National  Association  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Civil 
Rights. 

Society  ol  Puerto  Rlcan  Writers. 

Society  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Journalists. 

Citizens  Welfare  Action  Group. 

Brigade-ln-Actlon. 

Puerto  Rlcans  Tenants  Group  of  Lower 
East  Side. 

Association  of  Community  Service  Centers. 

Negro  Action  Group. 

N.I.N.A.  Neighborhood. 

United  Neighborhood  .fq^oclatlon. 

Movlmlento  Puertorrlquefio  Unldo. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Council. 

Congress  of  Municipal  Clubs. 

Committee  of  Welfare  Families. 

United  Organizations  of  Suffolk  Street. 

Lower  East  Side  Neighborhood  Aaeoda- 
tlon. 

Little  Stars  of  the  Bronx. 

Nativity  Mlaelon. 

Eldridge  Street  Community  Center. 

University  Outpoet. 

Neighborhood  Council  to  Otxnbat  Poverty. 

Neighborhood  Mothers. 

Bach  Time,  Ina. 

Welfare  Action  Group  Against  Poverty. 

Two  Bridges  Parent  Development  Program. 

Project  Able  Assoclatloo. 

Chinatown  Planning  CoundL 

Chinese  Youth  CouncU. 

Movlmlento  Hlspano  Unldo. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Action  Group. 

Lower  Bast  Manhattan  Youth  Leadership. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Teen  Canteen. 

Association  Domlnos  &  Deportee. 

Allzana  Para  Mujeres  Social  Club. 

All  Nations  Womens  Club. 

Association  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Organizations. 

Bronx  Coordinating  Regional  Council. 

Organizations  United  of  the  Bronx  (OUB). 

Westchester  Avenue  Community  Coordi- 
nating Council. 

Gramery  Neighborhood  Improvement  As- 
sociation. 

Morlslana  Urban  Action  Task  Force. 

16Srd  Street  Improvement  Council. 

Project  Survival. 

Jennings  Satellite  Group. 

Modem  Action  Committee  for  the  Elderly. 

Neighborhood   Engaged  Workshop. 

Opportunities  for  Equal  and  Remedial 
Services. 

Trinity  Avenue  Block  Association. 

Caribbean  Artistic  and  Cultural  Associa- 
tion. 

Catholic  Charities  of  South  Bronx. 

Simpson  Street  Development  Association. 

Bronx  Committee  of  Self  Improvement. 

Oonoemed  Parents  Association. 

Hunts  Point  Coordinating  Council. 

Mott  Haven  Planning  Committee. 

South  Bronx  Citizens  Group. 

South  Bronx  Physical  Fitness  Group. 

Urban  League  Bronx  Oommlttee. 

Herbert  Lehman  Community  Corporation. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Community  Senrloe  Center. 

Borlnquen  Social  Club. 

National  Association  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Vol- 
unteers. 

Congress  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Veterans. 

Consejo  General  de  Mujwes. 

National  Training  Corps. 

Hljoe  de  las  Piedras. 

Parada  Tres  Reyes  Magos. 

Clrc\ilo  Toabajeno. 

Sooledad  Cultural  Puertorrlquena. 

Happy  Ladles  Club. 

Allanza  Olvlca  Tropical 

Juncos  Social  Club. 

Joventud  Hljoe  de  Ballna. 

Puerto  Blcan  Interracial  Development 
Group. 

Ateneo  Artlstlco  Hlspano. 

Oboferes  Inc. 

Spanish  American  Barbers  Association. 
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Puerto  Rlcan  Investors  Association. 
Caborrojenos  Ausentes. 
Allanza  Clvlca  Bayamonesa. 
Boulevard  Tenants  Association. 
Bello  Amaneoer,  Inc. 
Seven  Brothers  Social  dub. 
Liga  Puertorrlquena  (Baseball). 
Puerto  Rlcan  PoUUcal  Action  Group. 

Las  Lomas  Social  Club. 

Association  Areclbena. 

Club  de  Lares. 

South  Bronx  Community  Corporation. 

Concentrated  Employment  Program. 

Uks  Flores  Social  Club. 

Taxlstas  Hlspanoe. 

Hljos  de  Vieques. 

South  Bronx  Council. 

Federation  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Organization  of 
Lower  Manhattan. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Federation  of  South  Brook- 
lyn. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Council  of  Brooklyn. 

Spanish  American  Merchants  Association. 

Oomerlo  Social  Club. 

Hermanldad  Puertorrlquena  Arcolris. 

Santa  Isabela  Social  Club. 

Association  de  Fotografoe  Hlspanoe. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Veterans  Association. 

Association  Cultural  Hispana. 

Club  de  Volantes  de  Puerto  Rico. 

Socledad  Hispana  de  Queens. 

Latin  American  Development  Association. 

Assoc.  Progreslva  Hispana  de  Queens. 

Brooklyn  Hispanic  Civic  Association. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Womens   Needlecraft  Aseo- 
cUtion. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Organizations  of  Brownsville. 

Federation     of     Puerto     Rlcan     Athletic 
Leagues. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Teachers  Association. 

Boulevard  Health  CUnlo. 

Circulo  Clvlco-Ctiltural  Mayaguez. 

Assoc.  Hljos  de  Vieques. 

Narajitenoe  Unldoa. 

Barranquitas  Social  Olub. 

Caguas  Crlolloe  Sodal  Club. 

Hermanoe  de  Ponce. 

Movlmlento  Proporclonal. 

Club  Social  Aguadeno. 

Club  Hljos  de  Humacao. 

Soc.  Areclbena  Campeche. 

Union  Rlnooena. 

Agrupaclon  Femenlna  Puertorrlquena. 

Lus  Munoz  Rivera  Memorial  Association. 

South  Bronx  Orientation  Center. 

Centre  de  Orientation  Puertorrlquena. 

Fraternidad  Guanlsa. 

Comlte  Pro  Nlnos  Liclados. 

Allanza  Clvlca  Puertorrlquena. 

Capullos  de  Borlnquen. 

Hijoe  del  Eden. 

Yauco  Deportivo. 

Yauco  Civic  and  Social  Club. 

Lazo  Social. 

Association  Cutural  Fajardena. 

Borlnquen  Bella. 

Caballeroe  de  San  Juan. 

Hljos  de  Florida. 

Circulo  Toalteno. 

Tremont  Community  Corporation. 

Elsmere  Tenants  Council. 

Monterrey  Community  Association. 

NAPRA. 

Wheeler  Avenue  Block  Association. 

United  Bronx  Parents  Association. 

Bronx  River  Education  Action  Center. 

Circulo  San  Germeno. 

Socledad  Fraternal  Hispana. 

Circulo  Social  Manatleno. 

PamlUas  Hispanas,  Inc. 

Circulo  Guayanlllense  y  Amlgoe,  Inc. 

Soc.  Marlcaeno. 

Bayamon  Civic  and  Social  Club. 

Mallen  Social  Club. 

Soc.  Clvlca  San  Germanaa  Auaentee. 

Hermanldad  Progreslsta  Cldrena. 

The  Family  Iiistltute. 

Bethany  Community  Development  Corp. 

Borlnquen  Buds. 

La  Sultana  del  Oeste  Social  Club. 

Marvel  Civic  &  Social  Club. 
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Reep.  Logia  de  Lengua  Espanola. 

Resp.  Logla  del  Oarlbe  (L\ina) . 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  Housing  Clinic,  Inc. 

Assodaclon  Cultural  Hljos  de  Camuy. 

Association  of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists, 
Inc. 

Bay  Ridge  Spanish  American  Social  Club. 

Caparra  Social  &  Athletic  Club. 

Civilian  Protective  Association,  Inc. 

Oomm.  Orientation  Center  of  First  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Williamsburg  Community  Corp. 

Council  of  Block  Association,  District  #2. 

Cuyler  Spanish  Orientation  Center. 

El  Eslabon  del  Carlbe,  Inc. 

Fort  Greene  Caballeroe  Hispenos,  Inc. 

Fort  Greene  Conununlty  Orientation 
Center. 

Gowanus  Youth  Sc,  Parents  Civic  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Hljos  de  las  Marias,  Inc. 

lA  Case  Peuuelas  Social  Club. 

McKlbb  Star  Social  &  Athletic  Club. 

Ocean  HIU  Cursllllstas  Center,  Inc. 

PltUn  &  Hllford  Tenants  Association,  Inc. 

Bomberitos.  Inc. 

Chelsea  Puerto  Rican  Independent  Action 
Group. 

Chelsea  Save  Our  Home  &  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Club  Clvlco  Social  Ponceno. 

East  Harlem  Jaycee  Foundation. 

Faro  Puertorriqueno. 

Hljos  De  Barceloneta. 

Madison  Neighbors  In  Action. 

Manhattan  Valley  Spanish  Civic  Organi- 
zation, Inc. 

Progreso  para  el  Viejo  Chelsea. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Crusade. 

Fiesta  Folklorica  Committee. 

Deafile  Puertorriqueno. 

Soc.  Unlda  de  Agulrrenos  Austentes  .  .  . 
and  others. 

Prepared  and  edited  for  the  Committee 
by:  Agenor  L.  Castro. 


DOES  UNION  POWER  CAUSE 
INFLATION? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Brooks,  corporate  manager 
of  industrial  relations  of  Texaco,  Inc., 
recently  made  a  very  thoughtful  speech 
on  the  subject  "Does  Union  Power  Cause 
Inflation?" 

In  his  remarks,  he  outlines  a  very 
definite  relation  between  the  awsome 
power  of  labor  unions  and  the  inflation- 
ary cycle  which  has  caused  one  of  our 
major  domestic  problems. 

I  call  this  speech  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  the  Members  and  insert  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Union  Powxb   and  Intlation 
(By  Charles  M.  Brooks) 

The  subject  for  this  Annual  National 
Chamber  labor  relations  luncheon  Is  stated 
In  this  question:  "Does  Union  Power  Cause 
Inflation?" 

My  personal  view — and  I  am  only  speaking 
for  myself  today — Is  that  labor  unions  pos- 
sess tremendous  economic  power,  and  that 
their  application  of  this  power  Is  a  principal 
cause  of  the  inflationary  sufferings  being  en- 
dured by  all  of  VIS. 

Highly  respected  authorities  agree  that  we 
sure  In  an  Inflationary  spiral — they  say  this 
Is  a  period  when  prices  keep  going  up  be- 
cause costs  keep  going  up — and  that  costs 
keep  going  up  because  wages  keep  going  up. 
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Whatever  words  are  used  to  define  the 
term  "Infiatlon",  the  fact  Is  that  anyone 
who  purchases  products  or  services  knows 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  been  rising  too 
fast  for  comfort.  And,  anyone  who  "meets 
a  payroll"  or  who  must  Intsrest  himself 
In  labor  costs  knows  that  wages  have  been 
increasing  In  the  past  few  years  faster  than 
productivity  increases.  The  result  has  been 
price  Increases. 

Authorities  agree  that  unless  greater  out- 
put from  labor  and  equipment  is  achieved 
In  the  economy,  higher  wages  will  inevitably 
bring  higher  prices.  That  Is  what  has  been 
happening. 

Wages  have  been  increasing  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  productivity,  with  the 
Inesapable  result  that  prices  have  been  ris- 
ing steadily.  The  figures  have  been  furnished 
you  already.  I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  "dog  Is  chasing  its  tall". 

With  the  increase  in  productivity  at  an 
unbelievably  low  flgxire  during  the  same  pe- 
riod when  wages  were  rising  at  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  rate,  the  difference  was  made 
up  by  price  Increases. 

That  was  Infiatlon  1  It  was  caused  by  the 
unreasonably  high  wage  Increases.  Those  In- 
creases were  due  to  excessive  settlements  dic- 
tated by  powerftil  labor  unions. 

A  former  union  official  and  now  a  high 
government  officer  said  recently  that  those 
high  wage  settlements  were  self-defeating. 
He  elaborated  In  this  way— the  wage  in- 
creases pushed  up  prices  to  such  a  high 
level  that  buying  began  to  slacken  off.  Jobs 
began  to  disappear,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
fell,  and  the  rise  In  welfare  costs  chewed  up 
and  devoured  more  and  more  tax  dollars. 

Another  high  government  official.  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums,  has 
told  Congress  recently  that  our  American 
labor  unions  have  become  so  powerful,  and 
have  so  abused  that  power,  that  they  have 
pushed  wage  rates  up  to  the  point  that  they 
are  causing  loss  of  jobs.  He  said,  "The  In- 
flation that  we  are  still  experiencing  .  .  . 
rests  on  the  upward  push  of  costs — mainly, 
sharply  rising  wage  rates". 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  borrow  a  maimer 
of  speaking  from  a  great  man  of  history,  I 
would  say  that  never  have  so  few  caused 
such  wage  increases  th^t  7..rices  have  soared 
so  high  that  it  requires  so  much  to  buy  so 
Uttle. 

If  we  concede — as  I  think  we  must — that 
the  high  wage  Increases  are  causing  the 
inflationary  conditions,  the  question  pre- 
sented is  whether  union  power  la  at  fault. 
I  think  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that 
union  power  does  cause  this  canceroiis  condi- 
tion of  Inflation. 

Unless  you  have  at  some  time  come  face 
to  face  with  It,  the  power  of  labor  unions 
is  something  that  Is  hard  to  believe.  Gilbert 
Burck  wrote  an  article  in  the  February  Issue 
of  Fortune  on  the  subject,  "Union  Power 
and  the  New  Inflation".  This  is  a  quotation 
of  one  paragraph  from  that  article: 

"The  underlying  trouble  is  a  phenomenon 
so  much  taken  for  granted  ttiat  it  seldom 
gets  the  critical  scrutiny  It  deserves — labor's 
unique  monopoly  power.  'When  you  really 
examine  that  power  today",  says  an  eminent 
British  economist,  'It  Is  quite  fantastic*. 
Unions  were  originally  established,  of  course, 
to  protect  workers  from  exploitation  and  to 
advance  their  general  welfare.  It  was  partly 
because  of  the  unions'  benign  role  that  the 
Western  world  put  the  Interests  of  people 
as  producers  ahead  of  their  interests  as  con- 
sumers. Thus  favored,  however,  labor  unions 
naturally  sought  to  gain  higher  wages  and 
benefits  for  their  members  than  they  could 
get  in  the  open  market.  They  became  monop- 
olies. They  rig  the  markets  for  labor  by  re- 
stricting the  supply,  thereby  raising  the 
price.  Allowed  to  organize  like  armies,  they 
practice  coercion  and  Intimidation,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  disrupt  a  whole  economy  to 
gain  their  ends." 
That,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Is  a  state- 
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ment  that  should  stimulate  us  all  to  po- 
tion— It  Is  something  to  ponder! 

What  manner  ol  power  Is  this  that  lal  or 
unions  can  use  and  abuse,  and  by  which  tt  ey 
can  upset  an  economy? 

The  form»r  dean  of  Harveurd  University's 
Law  Faculty,  the  late  Roecoe  Pound,  oUce 
described  the  union  power  that  I  refer  tojln 
this  way :  1 

"The  legal  right  to  commit  wrongs  to  per- 
son and  property,  to  Interfere  with  the  \^se 
of  highways,  to  break  contracts,  to  deprive 
Individuals  of  the  means  of  earning  a  llvail- 
bood.  to  control  the  activities  of  the  Inol- 
vldual  workers  and  their  local  organlzaUans 
by  national  organizations  centrally  and  ar- 
bitrarily administered  beyond  the  reach  i  of 
state  laws — things  which  no  one  else  can  do 
with  Impunity."  I 

This  awesome  power  of  unlcHis  la  the 
power  to  shut  down  railroads,  silence  tffle- 
phones.  stop  flreflghtlng,  interfere  with  po- 
lice and  other  essential  services — the  power 
to  stop  mall  service — the  power  to  do  many 
things  that  are  not  allowed  to  any  otter 
being,  organization  or  Institution.  i 

The  wisdom  of  allowing  a  private  orgapl- 
satlon  to  have  such  powers  Is  questionable. 
But  even  more  questionable  Is  whether  peo- 
ple will  continue  for  much  longer  to  toler- 
ate the  abuse  of  that  power.  j 

The  charge  Is  so  often  made  In  gatherings 
like  this  that  labor  unions  have  monopoly 
power  which  they  use  wrongfuUy.  Thjese 
charges  are  n^t  that  the  power  exerclsedl  by 
unions  Is  Illegal!  The  charges  are  that  the 
possession  or  use  of  the  power  Is  wrqng. 
Something  can  be  wrong  and  at  the  s^e 
time  legal.  | 

The  situation  I  am  talking  about  Ist  In 
some  ways  comp>arable  to  the  period  80  to 
90  years  ago.  Then  the  charge  was  aga^st 
business — now  It  Is  against  labor  unions. 
Some  80  years  ago.  whatever  business  iio- 
nopolles  and  trusts  that  did  exist  were  hot 
lUegal — but  they  were  wrong.  Those  wrobgs 
were  corrected  to  permit  our  country  to 
grow. 

The  same  thing  Is  needed  today!  JWe 
should  curb  the  power  posseeeed  by  unions 
that  Is  wrong — unions  shoiild  not  be  allowed 
to  use  their  power  in  ways  that  are  wronfc. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  notable  union 
powers  that  aggravate  the  Inflationary  con- 
dition of  our  economy;  and  what  are  the 
sources  of  those  powers? 

The  Power^  of  Compulsion,  as  possessed 
and  abused  by  unions,  I  conceive  to  be  wipng 
in  concept  and  wrong  In  its  viae.  Unions  iaay 
lawfully  compel  people  to  join  the  unioq,  to 
pay  dues  to  the  union,  to  support  pollAcal 
candidates  favored  by  the  union  and  to  ftay 
away  from  their  Jobs.  I 

Union  leaders  In  some  Industries,  sue*  as 
oonstructlon  and  maritime,  can  lawfully 
withhold  work  permits  that  effectively  i  de- 
prive Individuals  of  the  right  to  work  w^ien 
they  want  and  need  to  work.  Union  leaders 
may  lawfully  impose  arbitrary  fines,  intimi- 
date, threaten,  coerce  and  frighten  workers 
and  their  families  to  do  the  bidding  of  j  the 
union  leaders.  j 

The  power  of  compulsion  Is  wrong!  |t  Is 
wrong  to  compel  a  person  to  pay  tribute  In 
the  form  of  Initiation  fees,  assessments  !and 
dues  in  order  to  "earn  his  bread".  ' 

The  right  to  work  belongs  freely  to  •ach 
man  and  woman.  The  right  to  union  activity 
alao  Is  protected,  but  the  right  to  refrain 
from  union  activity  Is  likewise  assure4  by 
Congressional  mandate,  even  If  It  la  often 
disregarded  by  administrative  flat  and  ex^u- 
tlve  laxity. 

This  union  power  of  compulsion  can  and 
does  help  cause  inflation  I  For  an  example,  the 
multlblUlon  dollars  construction  industry — 
we  all  know  that  some  building  crafts  bave 
recently  engaged  In  successful  strikes  ta  get 
a  wage  rate  of  $12  to  $14  per  hour.  News  Oom- 
mentator  John  K.  Jeasup,  In  his  broadcatt  of 
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February   13.   1971.  painted  this  wcffd  pic- 
ture of  union  power  and  inflation : 

"The  way  construction  workers  win  their 
extravagant  raises  is  very  simple:  they  turn 
one  in  every  three  wage  negotatlons  into  a 
strike.  In  an  Industry  as  fragmented  as  theirs 
the  strike  Is  a  pretty  definitive  one-way 
weapon.  The  contractor  Is  tied  to  his  build- 
ing site  and  his  bank  loan,  whereas  the  strik- 
ing carpenter  or  plumber  can  and  often  does 
drive  to  an  interim  Job  In  the  next  town  until 
his  original  employer  gives  In,  This  Is  monop- 
oly power  of  the  most  naked  kind  and  It 
Is  being  chronically  abiised.  We  are  already 
Indebted  to  the  building  trades  unions  for 
setting  a  national  example  of  featherbeddlng 
work  rules  and  Jurisdictional  disputes.  They 
have  also  shown  us  how  to  keep  skilled  blacks 
out  of  work  by  refiislng  them  local  union 
memberships.  Now  we  can  thank  them  also 
for  setting  the  pace  of  our  Inflation." 

The  power  of  compulsion  reaches  a  high 
point  In  the  17  building  trades  imlons  and 
the  several  maritime  xmlons.  They  have  the 
FKJwer  to  compel  contractors  and  shipping 
operators,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  obtain  all 
workers  through  their  union  hiring  halls. 
This  gives  the  construction  unions  control 
over  hiring  and  training,  by  the  manlp\ila- 
tlon  of  which  they  can  create  artlflclal  short- 
ages In  building  crafts  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment rates  for  the  building  crafts  stand 
at  around  11  %.  This  control  that  unions  have 
over  manpower  Is  a  tremendous  power  tin- 
equalled  In  lawful  commercial  transactions. 
This  kind  of  labor  union  power  has  direct 
effects  on  Inflationary  conditions.  High  con- 
struction wage  rates  stop  construction  Jobs, 
which  causes  more  unemployment,  poor 
housing,  high  prices,  and  tax  rises. 

The  building  trades  and  maritime  unions 
are  the  kingpins  In  the  use  of  the  hiring 
halls,  but  they  are  not  the  only  culprits  In 
the  use  of  compulsion.  The  transportation 
settlement  of  some  months  ago — about  40% 
Increase  In  wage  rates — set  a  pace  that  au- 
tomobile and  other  Industries'  tinlons  have 
sought  to  follow.  This  excessive  settlement 
was  possible  because  the  Teamsters  Union 
has  the  power  to  literally  stop  the  flow  of 
goods.  This  power  has  gone  unchallenged  by 
both  public  authorities  and  the  private 
citizenry. 

Since  most  everything  we  buy  must  be 
transported  at  some  time  and  In  some  way, 
and  since  labor  costa  represent  around  half 
of  the  operating  costs  In  transpwrtatlon, 
these  excessive  wage  Increases  In  transporta- 
tatlon  have  quite  nattirally  raised  the  prices 
of  most  all  of  the  products  we  vise.  The  man- 
ufacturer, the  wholesaler,  and  the  retailer. 
It  seems,  have  added  the  increased  freight 
rates  to  the  prices,  and  we  all  have  had  to 
pay- 

The  "muscle  power"  and  the  license  to 
use  foroe  and  violence  Is  a  second  specific 
power  of  unions  that  I  conceive  to  be  wrong 
In  both  concept  and  use.  Strong-arm  tactics, 
threats,  beatings,  Intimidation  and  the  like 
are  traditional  weapons  used  by  unions. 

It  Is  well  known  and  fvilly  documented  In 
records  of  Congressional  Committees  that 
union  leaders  rely  on  fear  to  a  great  extent 
to  accomplish  their  objectives.  One  union 
leader,  who  was  questioned  about  violence 
on  the  picket  line  that  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  union,  stated  that  these  violent  ac- 
tions of  force  and  Intimidation  were  designed 
to  serve  as  an  example  for  the  future.  He 
said  that  by  the  use  of  these  tactics,  the 
people  wotild  learn  the  lesson  they  have 
coming  to  them  and  "that  It  will  then  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  tis  to  have  large 
picket  lines.  They  will  have  learned  their 
lesson  and  will  have  learned  It  well". 

The  public  generally  has  learned  Its  lessons 
well  I  Fear  of  some  kind  of  reprisal  serves 
to  Intimidate  us  all.  How  many  times  have 
you  heard  one  say  that  he  or  she  Is  afraid 
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to  go  through  the  picket  line?  More  than 
once,  I  am  sure. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  high  school  football 
team  of  a  small  city  was  being  feted  at  a 
banquet  sponsored  by  the  local  Chamber  of 
Conunerce.  The  hotel  where  the  dinner  was 
scheduled  was  being  picketed  due  to  a  labor 
dispute.  During  the  day  of  the  banquet,  some 
of  the  parents  of  the  football  players  re- 
ceived threatening  phone  calls  that  the  boys 
might  be  bodily  harmed  If  they  went  through 
the  picket  line.  The  banquet  was  canceled 
as  a  result  of  this  act  of  intimidation  which 
instilled  fear  In  the  people. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  labor  laws 
and  law  enforcement — both  of  which  are 
supposed  to  provide  bcUanced  power  between 
business  and  labor — ^that  union  leaders  can 
frighten  people  to  stay  away  from  social 
events,  the  marketplace  and  their  Jol>s. 

This  imbalance  In  power,  as  between  busl- 
ne«5S  and  labor  unions,  is  shaking  the  fotmda- 
tlons  of  our  economy.  What  do  you  think 
would  happen  to  an  employer  who  threat- 
ened his  employes?  Tou  know — as  I  do — 
that  hot  coals  of  criticism  would  be  heaped 
upon  his  head  by  politicians,  Ralph  Nader, 
George  Meany  and  a  ntimber  of  organiza- 
tions. Many  of  the  more  verbose  union  lead- 
ers, some  politicians  and  certain  of  the  self- 
styled  liberal  press  are  still  referring  to 
alleged  exploitation  by  employers  of  their 
employee  by  referring  to  evidence  uncovered 
by  the  La  Follette  Committee  about  40  years 
ago. 

The  same  situation  prevails  as  to  our  labor 
laws  of  today.  For  the  most  part,  they  were 
written  in  the  1930's,  based  on  conditions 
that  existed  then,  when  fledgling  tjnlons 
needed  some  protection  and  support  from  the 
government.  But  the  tables  have  been  ttu^ed, 
and  it  Is  time  for  us  to  look  at  our  labw 
laws  on  the  basis  of  conditions  of  the  lfl70'8, 
instead  of  the  1930  "s. 

The  power  of  unions  to  slow  down  progress 
by  restricting  the  use  of  more  efUclent  equip- 
ment, machines  and  methods  Is  the  third 
power  that  I  believe  Is  wrong — and  It  U 
another  power  that  when  exercised  by  the 
unions  causes  inflation. 

The  Industrial  relations  records  of  modem 
America  are  replete  with  evidence  of  re- 
strictive work  practices  that  have  been  writ- 
ten into  labor  agreements  because  tmlons 
are  so  powerftil  that  the  employers  could 
not  resist  successfully.  Some  types  of  re- 
strictive practices,  many  of  which  you  are 
familiar  with,  are  Included  in  the  following 
list: 

The  Electrical  Unions  require  previously 
wired  equipment  to  be  re-wtred  before  In- 
stalling them. 

The  Printing  Union  demands  that  pre- 
pared ads  be  reset,  with  resulting  waste 
and  increase  In  ooets. 

The  Plumbers  Union  refuses  to  work  on 
pre-threaded  pipes  unless  It  Is  re-threaded 
on  the  Job. 

The  Painter's  Union  limits  the  size  of  a 
paint  brush  to  stretch  out  the  work. 

The  Carpenter's  Union  refuses  to  Install 
pre-fabrlcated  Items. 

The  Bricklayer's  Union  has  a  quota  of  400 
bricks  per  day,  Instead  of  the  normal  800. 

The  Electrical  Union  requires  that  only  a 
skilled  craftsman  may  Insert  a  light  bulb. 

The  Dockworker's  Union  demands  that  pre- 
packed containers  must  be  repacked  at  the 
New  York  City  Port  docks. 

This  list  cotild  be  expanded  many  fold,— 
some  of  the  restrictions  being  even  more 
ridiculous  and  more  costly.  The  work  rules 
Imposed  by  the  railroad  unions  are  classical 
examples  and  are  fairly  well  known  becatise 
of  the  numerous  railroad  strikes,  special  laws 
and  various  emergencies  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Too  often  an  employer  will  agree  to  Include 
some  of  these  restrictive  practices  In  a  labor 
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contract  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  these 
are  not  cost  Items.  But,  more  frequently,  par- 
ticularly In  certain  Industries,  the  practices 
have  become  so  traditional  that  a  union  will 
never  let  them  be  changed.  These  coetly,  un- 
economical and  non-productive  practices  are 
the  by-products  of  the  power  of  unions— a 
power  which  employers  cannot  successfully 
cope  with  tmder  present  laws  and  attitudes 
of  the  pubUc  and  the  government. 

Therefore,  union  power  does  catise  Infla- 
tionary conditions. 

A  final  point  Is  that  labor  unions  seems  to 
have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  power  flow- 
ing from  the  public  sympathy  and  govern- 
ment favoritism  that  they  enjoy. 

The  public  generally  tends  to  Identify 
imlons  as  defenders  of  the  "tmderdog",  pro- 
tectors of  the  weak,  and  supporters  of  the 
poor.  There  was  some  basis  for  such  feel- 
ings 40  years  ago.  But  not  so  today.  Never- 
theless, I  am  always  surprised  by  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  public  about  a  labor  dispute, 
even  though  the  public  Is  being  hurt  by 
the  dispute. 

Meet  adults  In  America  are  employes  in- 
stead of  m  business  for  themselvee.  Conse- 
quently, most  people  automatically  Identify 
with  and  place  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
imlon  in  a  labor  dispute.  School  teachers, 
writers,  reporters,  broadcasters,  police,  and 
many  others  not  Identified  with  unions  a 
few  years  ago,  seem  to  have  Joined  the  ctilt 
of  "strength  in  organization  and  demon- 
stration". 

Likewise,  a  majority  of  our  politicians  have 
a  bias  In  favor  of  imlons.  Unions  have  been 
most  effective — and  unencumbered  by  the 
Oorrtipt  Practices  Act — In  their  political  ac- 
tivities. Courts  and  law  enforcement  ofllclsUs 
seem  to  "wink  at"  the  quite  obvious  treapass- 
Ing  by  unions  on  Intended  legal  restraints. 
Just  as  law  enforcement  offlcials  so  often 
"look  the  other  way"  when  the  union  leaders 
stir  up  and  participate  In  violence,  In  like 
manner  they  are  most  permissive  regarding 
alleged  Infractions  of  laws  that  proscribe 
pcaitloal  activities, 

A  business  Institution  Is  not  allowed  the 
same  leeway  as  unions.  This  aggravates  the 
Imbalance  of  power  between  vmlons  and  busi- 
ness, and  sets  the  stage  for  unions  to  use 
their  Incomparable  power  In  ways  that  cause 
Inflation. 

Another  vivid  illustration  of  the  general 
public  and  government  bias  for  unions  can 
be  found  In  the  public  assistance  given  to 
strikers. 

When  an  employer  and  the  tinlon  fall  to 
agree,  our  l€*or  laws  are  such  that  the  par- 
ties are  permitted  to  "battle  It  out"  on  the 
picket  line.  The  parties  are  then  engaged  In 
an  economic  struggle.  But,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  our  laws,  they  cannot  use  equal 
weapons.  Strikers  may  receive  food  stamps, 
welfare  payments,  and  sometimes  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

These  public  assistance  gestures  are  one- 
sided— It    Is    tantamotmt    to    the    employer 
fighting  alone,  while  his  adversary  Is  given 
help  with  money  that  the  emjHoyer  himself 
^       has  contributed. 
\      No  self-respecting  person  wants  another  to 
\  starve,  but  neither  should  we  want  a  group 
of  strikers  to  be  kept  whole  at  the  expense  of 
the  entire  country.  Otir  policies  should  not 
guarantee  the  success  of  all  strikes,  but  that 
is  Just  about  the  case  under  current  circum- 
stances. 

The  following  quote  from  a  recently  re- 
leased special  report  by  the  California  State 
Chamber  describes  some  of  the  harm  done  by 
this  abuse  of  the  food  stamp  program: 

"The  weighted  advantage  of  the  strikers, 
their  ability  to  Insulate  themselves  during 
long  periods  with  Uttle  or  no  income.  Jeopar- 
dizes fair  collective  bargaining.  It  propagates 
more  strikes  and  strikes  of  longer  duration 
besides  making  It  easy  for  unions  to  ask  for 
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inflationary  settlements.  Strikes  htirt  the 
economy,  paralyzing  not  only  the  buslnees 
involved  but  affecting  related  Industries  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Oovernment  action 
which  results  In  more  and  longer  strikes  Is 
detrimental  to  the  ecooiomiy  and  to  the 
people." 

If  strikers  are  to  be  helped  by  doling  out 
public  funds,  would  It  not  be  fair  to  give 
the  employer  some  assistance?  We  read  from 
time  to  time  about  a  business  being  bank- 
rupted as  the  result  of  a  strike. 

If  the  strikers  are  to  be  assured  that  they 
will  not  suffer — even  though  they  or  their 
chosen  union  leaders  started  the  strike — 
then  Small  Business  Administration  funds 
or  the  like  should  be  used  to  help  the  other 
side.  As  conditions  now  stand,  the  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  public  act  to  guarantee 
the  success  of  every  strike. 

Moreover,  unions  have  a  tremendous 
power — one  not  found  on  the  side  of  bvurt- 
ness — ^flowing  from  the  accepted  practice 
whereby  about  one  settlement  In  every  seven 
is  rejected  by  the  members.  Following  this, 
the  leaders  go  back  for  more — and  sometimes 
there  Is  more  than  one  rejection — witness 
the  airline  settlement  five  years  ago  that 
shattered  the  guidelines. 

To  stunmarize  and  conclude,  I  submit  that 
labor  unions  possess  powers  far  beyond  those 
of  other  private  organizations; — that  labor 
unions,  through  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
have  caused  and  are  catislng  Inflation; — that 
those  powers  are  drawn  from  many  sources. 
Including : 

1.  Compulsory  membership  In  order  to 
work; 

2.  The  traditional  use  of  coercion,  Intimi- 
dation, force  and  violence; 

3.  Restrictions  on  managerial  rights  and 
r  esp  onslbll  Itles; 

4.  Public  sympathy  and  political  bias  In 
favor  of  tinlons; 

5.  Full  Immunity  from  monopoly  and  trade 
restriction  laws; 

6.  Subsidies  for  strikers  from  public  ftinds. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  we  soon  will  be  will- 
ing to  look  at  this  problem  with  reason  in- 
stead of  permitting  It  to  remain  immersed 
In  politics.  Sir  William  Dnimmond  once 
wrote: 

"He  who  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot;  he  who 
cannot  la  a  fool;  and  be  who  dares  not  Is  a 
slave." 

It  sems  to  me  that  In  order  to  break  the 
shackles  that  threaten  to  enslave  tis  in  In- 
flation, we  must  dare  to  reason  our  way  Into 
legislation  and  attitudes  that  will  ctirb  the 
power  of  unions  to  coerce.  Intimidate, 
threaten,  commit  acts  of  violence,  control 
manpower  supply,  and  overpower  all  who 
oppose  them. 

Let  us  dare  to  require  that  the  behavior  of 
labor  unions  be  In  the  public  Interest.  I^t 
tis  dare  to  Insist  that  America  be  for  all 
Americans. 


NATIONAL      GALLERY       OP      ART, 
CALENDAR  OP  EVENTS,  MAY  1971 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  calendar  of 
events  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
for  the  month  of  May  1971. 

As  always,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
has  planned  a  month  of  outstanding 
events,  and  I  urge  those  who  can  to  visit 
the  National  Gallery  during  May. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  to  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies for  the  new  east  building  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  which  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  May  6,  1971.  This 
new  building  wiU  give  an  added  dimen- 
sion to  the  National  Gallery,  and  will 
also  house  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Visual  Arts. 
The  calendar  of  events  follows: 

CAI^NDAB    or    EVKNTB 
MONDAY,  APBU  26,  THSOUOH  aUNBAT,  MAT    8 

•Painting  of  the  week:  Boltrafllo,  Portrait 
of  a  Youth,  (Ralph  and  Mary  Booth  Collec- 
tion) OaUery  28.  Tuee.  through  Sat.  12:00 
&  2:00;  Stin.  3:80  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  The  DUrer  Exhibition: 
Religityua  Subjects.  Central  OaUery,  Tues. 
through  Sat.  1:00;  Stm.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  8:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture:  DUrer's  Personality, 
Guest  Speaker:  JuUtu  S.  Held,  Professor  of 
Art  History,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York.  Auditorium  4:00. 

"Olvllisatlon" — Protest  and  Communica- 
tion, concerning  DUrer  and  his  contempo- 
raries Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Sun.,  12:30. 

Sunday  Concert:  28th  American  Music 
Festival,  Faidman  String  Quartet  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  East  Garden  Court  7:00. 

MONDAY,  MAT  S,  THKOTJOH  BtJNDAY,  MAY  S 

•Painting  of  the  Week:  Olotto.  Madonna 
and  Child  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection)  Gal- 
lery 3.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun. 
3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  The  Mirer  Exhibition: 
Secular  Subjects.  Central  GaUery,  Tuee. 
through  Sat,  1:00;  Sim.  2:30. 

Tour:  Xnfroditctlon  to  the  Collection, 
Rotunda,  Mon,  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00; 
Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture :  DUrer — The  Artiat  and  His 
Society,  Guest  Speaker:  Gwald  Strauss.  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
Ington.  Audltoritim  4:00. 

"Civilisation" — Protest  and  Communica- 
tion, concerning  Dtlrer  and  his  contempo- 
raries. Tuee.,  Thurs.  and  Sun..  12:30. 

Sunday  Concert:  28th  American  Music 
Festival,  Madison  Madrigal  Slngen.  Robert 
Shafer,  Conductor.  East  Garden  Court  7:00. 

Gallery  Hours:  The  Gallery  is  open  week- 
days and  Saturdays,  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m., 
and  Sundays,  12  noon  to  9:00  p.m. 

MONDAY,    MAY     10.    THBOTTOH    StINDAY,    MAY     16 

•Painting  of  the  Week:  Cuyp.  The  Maas 
at  Dordrecht,  (Andrew  Mellon  Collection) 
Gallery  47.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00; 
Sun.  3:30  St  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  The  DUer  ExhitHtion: 
Techniques  and  Craftsmanship,  Central  Gal- 
lery. Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  8:00;  Sun. 

5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture:  DUrer,  Master  Print- 
maker.  Guest  Speaker:  Eleanor  A.  Sayre, 
Curator,  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Audltoritim, 
4:00. 

"Civilisation" — Protest  and  Communica- 
tion, concerning  DUrer  and  bis  oonteny>ora- 
ries,  Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Sun.,  12:30. 

Sunday  Concert:  28th  American  Music  Fes- 
tival. Francis  BrancaJeone,  Pianist.  Emerson 
Meyers,  Tape  Recorder,  East  Garden  Court, 

7:00. 

For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  col- 
lection, books,  and  other  related  publica- 
tions, self-service  rooms  are  open  dally  near 
the  OonatltutJon  Avenue  entrance. 


•  11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week — 15*  each.  If  mailed.  25<  each. 


rtlon.  Ko- 
1:00;  8^n. 
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MONIMT,  MAT  IT,  THBOVGR  SOTTOAT,  KAT  I  S 

•Painting  of  the  Week;  Degaa.  Achllle  de 
Q«8  In  the  Unlfonn  of  a  Cadet,  (Chester  Dale 
Collection)  OaUery  88,  Tues.  through  9at. 
12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  St  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  DOrer  and  German 
Painting.  Rotunda,  Tuea.  through  Sat.  1:00; 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection 
tunda  Mon.  thro\igh  Sat.  11:00  &  3 
6:00. 

Sxinday  Lecture:  Treasures  of  the  Wallfece 
Collection.  Guest  Speaker:  Vesey  Norm(an, 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  The  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, London,  Auditorium  4:00.  I 

"ClvlUsatlon" — Protest  and  Communlba- 
tlon,  concerning  DUrer  and  his  contempo- 
raries, Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Sun.,  12:30. 

Sunday  Concert:  28th  American  Miislc 
PestlvaL  National  Gallery  Orcheatra,  Richard 
Bales,  Conductor,  East  Garden  Co\irt  7:0^. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (670)  ind 
FM  (103.6). 

KOin>AT,  MAT  34,  THBOT70H  SUNDAT,  ICAT  ISO 

•Painting  of  the  Week:  Nerocclo  deTAbdl. 
Portrait  of  a  Lady.  (Wldener  Collection) 
Gallery  10,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00: 
Sun.  3:30^6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Durer  in  North  Italy. 
Rotunda,  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00:  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  of  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Svin. 
6:00.  ! 

Sunday  Lect\ire:  Matiaae  as  a  Draftstian 
Guest  Speaker:  Victor  Carlaon,  Curator  of 
Prlnta  and  Drawings,  The  Baltimore  Mus#imi 
of  Art,  Auditorium  4:00. 

"ClTlUaatlon" — Protest  and  Commurtica- 
tion,  concerning  Dttper  and  hl«  conteapo- 
rarles,  Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Sun.,  12:30. 

Sunday  Concert:  Joeeph  Pennimore, 
Pianist,  Bast  Oarden  Court  7:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  edteca- 
tlonal  services  should  be  addressed  to;  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  (102) 
737-4216,  ext.  272. 

GSOTTND-BBEAKING  FOB  THE  EAST  Bt 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  Inteiislve 
planning,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  Ihas 
completed  final  design  plans  for  an  add^lon 
to  Its  present  building. 

The  East  Building,  to  be  constructed  o4  the 
site  bounded  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue,!  3rd 
Street,  Madison  Drive  and  4th  Street,  aa  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  90-376  approve*  by 
the  President  on  July  5,  1968,  will  be  con- 
nected to  the  existing  30  year  old  Natlpnal 
Gallery  of  Art  building  by  a  pedestrian  f»n- 
courae  level  beneath  4th  Street.  Arcbltecttiiral 
plana,  renderlnga,  and  architectural  models 
are  being  presented  to  the  public  on  M|iy  6, 
concurrent  with  ground-breaking  ceremunies 
following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Qoard 
of  Trustees.  j 

When  the  site  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  was  appropriated  by  a  Public  Reaomtlon 
of  the  75th  Congress  on  March  24,  1937, Ipro- 
vlslons  for  expansion  were  made  by  reaerv- 
Ing  the  site  to  the  east  for  future  Gallery 
uae.  That  farslghted  action  provided  the  base 
for  planning  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
East  Building,  including  a  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  in  the  Vlaual  Arte.  The  action 
was  fxirthered  by  a  gift  from  Paul  Mellon  and 
the  late  Mra.  Mellon  Bruce  announced  by  the 
President  on  November  6, 1967. 

Congressional  authorisation  in  1968  to  con- 
struct a  building  on  the  site  was  foUcwed 
by  the  Trustees'  appointment  of  the  archi- 
tect, I.  M.  Pel  of  New  York.  The  Charles  H. 
Tompkins  Company  of  Washington.  DO.  has 
been  chosen  as  the  general  contractor.  Final 
completion  of  the  East  Building  la  plapned 
for  1975. 
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The  Center  for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Vla- 
ual Arts  will  Include  faculties  for  a  major 
library  and  photographic  archive.  The  new 
building  will  also  Incorporate  exhibition  gal- 
leries, enlarged  restaurant  facilities,  and 
housing  for  the  expanding  extension,  publi- 
cations and  education  progranM. 

CONTINUING    OK    VIEW 

DUrer  in  America:  His  Oraphic  Work,  a 
special  exhibition  on  view  through  June  6, 
has  been  oragnlzed  by  the  National  Gallery 
to  commemorate  the  600th  anniversary  of 
Albrecht  DUrer'a  birth.  Included  are  36  draw- 
ings— the  first  time  that  all  DUrer  drawings 
in  America  (with  two  exceptions)  have  been 
brought  together — and  207  prints  which  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  quality  from  among 
tens  of  thousands  of  DUrer  impressions.  The 
prints  and  drawings  on  view  are  on  loan  from 
32  public  and  private  collections  in  America 
and  Canada.  More  than  26  percent  of  the 
prints  and  seven  books  ate  from  the  Gal- 
lery's Rosenwald  Collection. 

A  section  on  print  connoisseurshlp,  con- 
taining 60  comparative  impressions  with 
texts  and  explanatory  labels,  is  part  of  the 
exhibition.  A  definitive,  364-page  catalogue  Is 
avsillable  with  extensive  treatment  of  36 
drawings,  80  engravings  and  127  woodcuts, 
all  Illustrated.  Guided  tours  by  the  Gallery's 
Education  Department  lecturers  have  been 
developed  to  complement  the  exhibition  and 
aid  the  visitor.  An  Aooustlgiilde  tour  Is  avail- 
able. 

BRUTAL  SUPPRESSION  IN  EAST 
PAKISTAN 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


OF   CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  shocked  and  saddened  by  recent 
newspaper  reports  which  describe  the 
treatment  of  the  people  of  East  Pakistan 
by  the  Pakistan  Army  since  the  recent 
uprising. 

I  have  received  a  petition  from  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  student 
body  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  protesting  this  treatment  and 
suggesting  a  course  of  action  for  our 
Government. 

I  believe  this  petition  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  this  body. 

The  petition  and  signatures  follow: 
A  PwrmoN  or  Protest  Rxcarmng  the  Triat- 
MSMT  OP  THE  People  of  East  Pakistan 
We,  the  iinderalgned  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  students  associated  with 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  Studies  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  wish 
to  protest  strongly  against  the  massacres 
which  have  been  carried  out  against  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Bengal  by  the  Pakistan  Army 
since  March  25,  1971.  Not  content  with  sim- 
ply reasserting  its  authority  over  the  region, 
the  regime  of  Yahya  Khan  has  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  systematically  murdering  all  Ben- 
gall  military  oflBcers,  students,  and  InteUec- 
tuals  and  dvll  servants  who  might  have  pro- 
vided Bcxne  leaderahlp  for  Bengal  in  the 
future.  They  appear  In  particular  to  have 
singled  out  for  destruction  all  the  Bengali 
professors  and  heads  of  departments  at 
Dacca  and  other  East  Bengali  universities. 
This  policy  can  only  have  as  Its  result  the 
reduction  of  East  Pakistan  to  a  wasteland 
Inhabited  by  a  cowed  and  subjugated  people. 
Such  a  policy,  horrible  enough  when  applied 


to  a  small  vUlage  or  remote  tribal  area,  la 
unapeakably  evU  when  directed  to  sustaining 
the  rule  of  a  distant  military  regime  over  a 
vast  unarmed  popvilace  which  only  three 
months  before  had  overwhelmingly  voiced  its 
desire  for  a  measure  of  richly  deserved  re- 
gional autonomy. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  the  Governments  of 
India  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  publicly  ex- 
pressing its  outrage  at  the  course  of  events 
In  East  Pakistan;  and  to  carry  Into  effect 
Itself  the  ftaiowlng  measures: 

(1)  to  halt  at  once  all  military  aid  to 
Pakistan,  whether  of  ammunition,  spare 
parts,  or  equipment;  and  to  maintain  this 
embargo  until  a  government  responsive  to 
the  wlU  of  the  people  of  East  Pakistan  has 
been  restored  to  that  province; 

(2)  to  BU8p)end  economic  aid  to  Pakistan 
at  least  until  such  time  as  news  reporters  and 
scholars  are  permitted  free  entry  Into  the 
major  cities  of  East  Bengal  to  verify  for 
themselves  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
stories  put  out  by  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan about  the  events  of  March  and  April 
1971;  and 

(8)  when  economic  aid  Is  resumed,  to  di- 
rect the  overwhelming  bulk  of  suoh  assist- 
ance to  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
distressed  people  of  East  Bengal.  The  chan- 
nelling of  emergency  relief  should  take  first 
priority,  followed  by  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grama  aimed  at  encouraging  the  growth  of  a 
self-reliant  progressive  Bengali  economy. 

SlONATORES     OF    A    PETITION     OF    PROTEST    Rl- 
CARDINO  THE  TREATMENT   OF  THE  PBOFLB  OF 

East  Pakistan 

James  N.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

Gerald  D.  Berreman,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

J.  Das  Gupta.  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Joseph  Fischer,  Indonesian  Social  Science 
Project. 

William  Oeoghegan,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

Ellen  M.  Gumperz,  Lecturer  In  Social  Sci- 
ences Integrated. 

John  J.  Oiunperz,  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy. 

Alice  S.  nchman,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

Warren  Ilchman,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

James  Matlsoff,  Professor  of  Linguistics. 

Thomas  R.  Metcalf,  Professor  of  History. 

Leonard  Nathan,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Rhetoric. 

Bruce  Pray,  Professor  of  South  Asian  Lan- 
guages. ,   „      ..V 

Gordon  C.  Roadarmel,  Professor  of  Soutn 
Asian  Languages  and  Literature. 

Leo  Rose,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

James  Schubert,  Professor  of  South  Asian 
Languages. 

J.  Frits  Staal,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
South  Asian  Languages  and  Uteratiire. 

Peter  Ananda,  Librarian. 

Dora  Aiwtin-Doughty,  Staff. 

Susan  Bradford,  Student. 

Hannah  s.  Branstetter,  Staff. 

Kenneth  Bryant,  Student. 

Lee  Ann  Bryant,  Student. 

John  V.  Cepelak,  Student. 

Betsy  M.  Cobb,  Student. 

Dorothea  Glelow,  Student. 

Yvonne  Klnns,  Staff. 

Kenneth  Logan,  Librarian. 

Michael  Metellts.  Student. 

William  Roeoff.  Student. 

Kenneth  Shivers,  Student. 

Craig  Stark,,  Student. 

Llvla  Stein,  Student. 

S.  George  Vlncentnathan,  Student. 

Mary  Patricia  Williams,  Student. 


May  5,  1971 

U.S.    SECURITY    DEPENDS    ON    PHI 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  MABTIJINO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.    HCX3AN.    Mr.    I^>eaker,    I   have 

repeatedly  voiced  my  strong  feelings  of 
support  and  admiration  for  the  FBI  and 
Its  Director,  Mr.  Hoover. 

Recently  an  editorial  appeared  in  UJ3. 
News  b  World  Report  and  was  written 
by  that  magazine's  editor,  David  Law- 
rence. I  feel  this  editorial  successfully 
answers    the    unfoimded    charges    and 
allegations   made    against   Mr.    Hoover 
and   successfully   points   out   that   the 
"Internal  Security  of  the  United  States 
Depends  Upon  the  FBI." 
I  Insert  this  article  In  the  Record. 
[From  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report, 
Apr.  19,  1971] 
Internal  Secumtt   ot  the  Untted  States 
Depends  Upon  the  FBI 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  American  people  have  never  known 
the  Intimate  story  about  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  because 
public  disclosure  would  Impair  the  useful- 
ness of  an  Important  governmental  organiza- 
tion  in  dealing   with  problems  of  surveil- 
lance Involving  subversion  and  crime. 

To  supervise  a  group  of  nearly  19,000  per- 
sons who  must  dedicate  themselves  to  secrecy 
Is  not  an  easy  task.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  who  has 
been  Director  of  the  FBI  for  several  decades — 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations— has  given  the  agency  a  leader- 
ship which  has  enabled  it  to  participate  In 
investigations  throughout  the  land,  especially 
those  related  to  persons  suspected  of  viola- 
ting federal  laws  or  crossing  State  lines 
to  escape  punishment. 

The  FBI  does  not  act  alone.  It  works  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  often  supplies  the  critical 
Information  which  leads  to  the  solution  of 
many  a  crime  and  to  arrests  and  prosecution 
by  the  proper  authorities. 

The  FBI  has  been  very  helpful  to  the  police 
departments  of  the  nation's  cities.  It  gets  no 
publicity  for  doing  so,  and  doesn't  seek  any. 
But  In  numerous  cases.  It  has  been  the  FBI 
which  furnished  the  tip  that  led  to  the 
capture  of  a  much-sought-after  criminal. 
State  law-enforcement  agencies  also  benefit 
from  the  work  of  the  FBI.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  among  all  these 
groups  m  order  to  help  each  other. 

The  policy  laid  down  by  Director  Hoover  la 
one  of  concentration  on  the  gathering  of 
facts,  leaving  it  to  others  to  act  thereon.  The 
decision  to  prosecute,  for  Instance,  Is  not 
made  by  the  FBI.  The  data  it  assemblies  are 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  then  can  seek  a  grand  Jury  Indictment. 
The  FBI  doesn't  make  these  requests  or 
furnish  attorneys  for  the  court  proceedings 
which  may  follow. 

Many  organizations  which  are  emotionally 
aroused  over  current  Issues  are  inclined  to 
blame  the  FBI  If  some  of  the  "extremists" 
are  Indicted,  arrested  and  brought  to  trial. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
makes  the  decision  as  to  whether  they  should 
even  be  charged. 

But  there  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
a  belief  among  radical  groups  that  their 
foremost  enemy  Is  the  FBI,  and  they  have 
tried  In  various  ways  to  discredit  the  orga- 
nization. 

Recently  some  members  of  Congress  have 
been  assailing  Mr.  Hoover  for  allegedly  order- 
ing their  telephones  to  be  tapped.  Although 
both  he  and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
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emphatlcaUy  denied  any  such  thing,  the 
story  has  been  spread  and  agitators  have 
picked  It  up  as  a  means  of  starting  another 
criisade  to  drive  the  present  Director  out. 
The  purpose,  of  course.  Is  to  disorganise  the 
agency  and  weaken  It. 

AotuaUy,  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  age  of  76  la 
one  of  the  most  active  men  serving  In  pubUc 
office.  He  has  developed  the  FBI,  with  assist- 
ants and  associates  having  specific  responsl- 
blUties,  so  as  to  make  it  posalble  for  the 
agency  to  work  harmoniously  and  effectively 
with  close  supervision  from  the  top.  Includ- 
ing suggestions  on  Important  cases.  As  men 
who  have  served  In  the  FBI  have  gone  Into 
business  or  other  professional  pursuits,  they 
have  usually  said  to  their  friends  on  leav- 
ing that  the  organization  Is  as  efficiently  di- 
rected today  as  It  has  been  over  the  years. 

The  radicals  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  tear  down  the  FBI.  The  removal  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  would  be  a  victory  for  them. 
But  there  are  no  Indications  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  wlU  fall  for  such  tactics  and 
surrender  to  the  groups  antagonistic  to  the 
FBI. 

The  one  thing  that  the  FBI  has  always 
sought  to  avoid  was  any  act  which  could  In- 
volve Its  agents  In  controversies  with  mem- 
bers of  OongresB  or  government  officials  un- 
less, of  course.  In  connection  with  some  crim- 
inal case.  But  the  maintenance  of  wire  tap- 
ping of  the  telephones  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, as  recently  claimed  by  critics  of  the 
FBI,  Is  something  that  anyone  who  Is  faml- 
Uar  with  FBI  operations  would  know  Instant- 
ly was  never  authorized  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  probably  never  occurred. 

The  FBI  has  successfully  kept  out  of 
politics.  It  has  refrained  from  interference  in 
any  way  with  campaigns  of  members  of  Con- 
gress or  participation,  favorable  or  \infavor- 
able,  in  presidential  contests. 

The  FBI  operation  has  been  expanding  over 
the  years,  but  the  Bureau  has  stuck  to  one 
rule — that  It  would  not  make  public  its  find- 
ings except  with  the  authorization  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  who  Is 
the  boss  of  the  agency  Itself. 

The  FBI  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  on  In- 
side the  United  States  extensive  investiga- 
tions of  subversion,  espionage  and  any  con- 
spiracy against  the  Government.  For  the  FBI 
is  the  principal  safegiiard  of  the  Internal  se- 
ciirtty  of  our  country. 
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True  frlendahlp  la  a  ohaln  of  gold,  each 
link  molded  with  a  word  of  cheer,  a  kind- 
ness, loyalty,  respect,  admlraUon,  sincerity 
and  trust,  and  displayed  with  Joy  when 
honor,  fame  and  fortune  come  to  those  you 
know;  displayed  with  gentle  concern  to  light- 
en the  load  of  adversity.  But,  never  displayed 
when  thoae  it  embraces  could  be  troubled  or 
harmed.  Beautiful  and  rich  Is  this  golden 
f.^ain  of  frlendahlp  forever  giving  new  life 
oTui  animation  to  those  it  supports.  Wear  It 
with  pride.  It  cannot  be  purchased.  It  muat 
be  earned. 


BEYOND  THE  COLD  WAR 


FRIENDSHIP  IS  A  CHAIN  OP  GOLD 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  recently  from  a  dear 
friend  and  I  would  like  to  share  Its  mes- 
sage with  my  colleagues. 

Alvraya  remember  it  la  a  greater  honor  to  be 
trusted,  respected  and  liked  than  to  be 
loved. 

So  begins  the  words  of  an  American, 
concerned  for  her  country.  Its  future,  its 
hopes,  and  ideals.  It  is  oftentimes  difll- 
cult  to  put  Into  writing  what  one  feels  In 
his  or  her  heart.  Louise  has  surmounted 
this  challenge  so  weU,  with  meaning  and 
clarity,  that  I  would  be  neglect  If  I  did 
not  share  it  with  my  colleagues  and  those 
who  might  cast  their  eyes  upon  these 
pages. 

Her  expression  of  what  friendship  is 
all  about  would  be  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber for  it  is  a  priceless  possession  not 
bought,  but  earned  and  once  earned,  not 
easily  discarded. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTA'1'IVBS 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 

been  wide  recognition  that  the  United 
States  now  faces  a  far  different  situation 
in  terms  of  military  security  and  inter- 
national political  conditions  than  in 
1945,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war. 

We  are  indeed  now  "Beyond  the  Cold 
War."  That  is  the  title  of  a  most  per- 
ceptive article  by  Dr.  Leonard  8.  Rod- 
berg  which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord, Dr.  Rodberg  ralaes  fundamental 
questions  about  our  entire  military  pos- 
ture, defense  S3retems,  and  foreign  pwU- 
cies.  These  are  questions  which  must  be 
considered  if  we  are  serious  about  re- 
versing the  Nation's  priorities. 

America's  experience  in  Vietnam  has 
tragically  brought  home  the  import- 
ance of  the  manner  in  which  a  war  is 
waged,  as  well  as  the  reasons  a  country 
uses  to  Justify  its  military  intervention. 
Likewise,  Dr.  Rodberg  indicates  that  we 
must  consider  how  this  Nation  defends 
itself,  as  well  as  the  reasons  given  for 
the  needs  for  that  defense. 

All  too  often  we  have  separated  the 
how's  and  why's  of  our  defense  policies. 
President  Nixon  has  spoken  of  an  "end 
of  an  era,"  and  has  recognized  that  the 
"most  prevalent  Communist  threats 
now  are  not  massive  military  invasions." 

The  President  has  focused  attention 
on  the  United  States'  changing  mltttary 
role  abroad.  There  have  been  changes 
in  the  Justifications  offered  for  our  mili- 
tary and  defense  commitments. 

However,  there  have  been  no  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  way  the  Armed 
Forces  goes  about  defending  the  coun- 
try. The  escalating  costs,  the  weapon 
systems  heaped  upon  weapon  systems, 
and  the  natin-e  of  our  armed  defenses 
in  Europe,  all  indicate  that  our  defense 
policies  are  still  planned  by  the  cold  war- 
riors of  1945. 

Dr.  Rodberg  points  out: 

The  military  seems  to  see  only  weapooa 
facing  weapona  and  has  forgotten  the  func- 
tions the  weapons  are  supposed  to  serve. 

There  seems  to  be  no  correlation  be- 
tween the  talk  about  the  changing  poli- 
tical situation  and  the  planning  of  our 
defense  programs. 

In  ^^tnam,  this  coimtry  has  waged 
a  war  which  by  its  nature,  has  destroyed 
that  which  we  had  claimed  to  be  pro- 
tecting. Let  us  not  permit  our  military 
expenditures  and  defense  systems  to 
escape  all  control,  for  in  the  process  we 
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forfeit  the  domestic  virtues  we  seek  to 
defend. 

Dr.  Rodberg's  article  follows: 
BsTOND  THX  Colo  Wab 
(By  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rodberg) 

(Non. — ^Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rodberg  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  Inatltute  for  Policy  Studies  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  has  served  as  an  official  of 
UJB.  Anns  Ck)ntrol  and  Disarmament  Agetcy 
and  as  a  professor  of  physics  at  the  tTnlvisr- 
sity  of  Maryland.  Dr.  Rodberg's  article  Is 
based  on  testimony  he  delivered  March  24, 
1971,  before  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  behalf  i  of 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legl^a- 
tlon.) 

A  NEwnu  ' 

This  year  marks  the  twenty-flfth  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War.  In  ttiat 
period.  In  order  to  meet  the  threat  [we 
perceived  from  Soviet  Communism,  we  bi}llt 
the  mightiest  military  machine  the  world  $a8 
ever  seen.  Our  forces  are  deployed  on  ev^ry 
continent,  our  nuclear  might  can  totally 
destroy  any  nation  on  earth,  and  our  military 
establishment  has  come  to  pervade  every  fs- 
pect  of  our  national  life.  j 

However,  in  those  same  twenty-flve  ye^, 
there  have  been  marked  changes  in  the  nat^e 
of  the  Communist  countries  and  in  the  itt- 
tltude  of  the  American  people  regarding  the 
most  immediate  threats  to  their  securfty. 
Instead  of  one  united,  centrally-directed  bloc 
of  Communist  nations,  we  now  see  an  assoit- 
ment  of  diverse  countries,  each  professlngi  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  Hut 
often  in  violent  disagreement  over  whlcti  is 
the  true  successor  to  these  leaders  and  whieh. 
If  any.  is  pre-eminent  In  the  Commuiiist 
movement.  On  our  side,  there  Is  a  growing 
recognition  that  the  military  problem  which 
we  face  today  Is  very  different  from  what  we 
perceived  a  generation  ago.  ' 

President  Ntxon  now  asserts,  in  his  recint 
foreign  policy  message,  that  the  "most  prev- 
alent Communist  threats  now  are  not  m|M- 
Btve  military  invasions."  They  are,  he  argues, 
•*a  more  subtle  mix  of  military,  peychologlfcal 
and  political  pressures."  However,  In  spite 
of  this  changed  assessment,  this  country  con- 
tinues to  maintain  grotind,  air  and  natal 
forces  ready  for  Instant  action  In  any  pfirt 
of  the  globe,  as  if  there  were  immediate  dajn- 
ger  of  a  major  war.  And  we  still  continue, 
year  after  year,  to  spend  half  of  all  appro- 
priated Federal  funds  on  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. Including  t20  billion  on  the  mpst 
recent  "generation"  of  military  hardware.  ' 

A  nation  need  not  automatically  purchase 
the  same  quantity  of  armaments  this  yfar 
as  it  did  last.  It  may  be  useful,  instead,  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  real  oondltlons 
that  obtain  today,  to  see  whether  our  miutsry 
stance  is  still  the  most  appropriate  and  leitst 
costly  we  could  purchase. 

Many  factors  point  to  a  new  era  In  wofld 
relations.  Western  Bxirope  Is  demonstrating 
renewed  self-confidence  and  vitality,  suggect- 
ing  the  ability  to  determine  its  own  defei|ae 
needs  and  to  meet  them  through  its  own  fe- 
sourcee,  based  on  its  own  perception  of  tjhe 
threat.  Thus,  our  military  might  Is  not  i  so 
badly  needed  by  our  allies  as  It  once  mi^t 
have  been.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Cer- 
tain we  see  both  political  disarray  and  groiw- 
ing  military  strength.  The  mlUtiwry  powerlof 
the  Soviet  tJnion  has  developed  to  where  i|  Is 
now  roughly  comparable  to  our  own.  Wo  oan 
no  longer  exercise  o\ir  military  weight  w|th 
the  freedom  that  we  once  could  wlthdut 
fear  of  response  from  the  Soviet  Union.  A|id, 
finally,  we  have  learned  from  the  agony  |  of 
Vietnam  that  our  power,  great  as  It  is,  cani^ot 
achieve  the  goals  which  we  set  for  it,  tliat 
there  are  other,  essentially  human,  factors'ln 
the  military  equation  which  oan  nullify  b^re 
military  strength. 
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The  Nixon  Administration  has  responded 
to  the  new  situation  a  new  rhetoric  that  is 
intended  to  describe  a  new  defense  policy. 
However,  when  the  Administration  took  of- 
fice, it  warned  us  to  watch  its  deeds,  not  its 
words,  and  Its  deeds  indicate  that  there  has 
been  no  change  at  all  from  the  policies  of  the 
past.  U.S.  military  forces  will  continue  to  be 
deployed  at  bases  around  the  world,  ready 
for  Instant  Intervention  at  the  behest  of  the 
President,  and  we  will  continue  to  pxirchase 
new  armaments  at  a  pace  at  least  as  great 
as  that  of  the  last  two  decades.  In  spite  of 
the  President's  recognition  that  "we  are  at 
the  end  of  an  era",  there  has  not  been  the 
fresh  thinking  that  the  times  demand. 

WHAT'S  THE   THSKAT? 

Our  defense  establishment,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  greatest  peacetime  defense 
spending  In  our  history,  seems  even  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  real  world  which  faces  it.  It 
builds  thousands  of  missiles,  and  now  equips 
them  with  more  than  ten  thousand  warheads. 
In  order  to  threaten  retaliation  on  a  So- 
viet Union  which  has  but  eight  major  urban 
centers.  The  military  seems  to  see  only  weap- 
ons facing  weapons  and  has  forgotten  the 
function  these  weapons  are  supposed  to  serve. 

Admiral  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  admitted  that,  even  If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  achieve  a  "clearly  evi- 
dent overall  strategic  superiority" — a  most 
unlikely  possibility  in  view  of  our  massive 
MIRV  deployment  program — this  might  have 
"no  practical  effect"  on  the  outcome  of  a  nu- 
clear exchange.  But,  he  suggests.  It  would 
affect  the  "effectiveness  of  our  diplomacy". 
If  the  strategic  balance  has  now,  even  in  his 
view,  reached  the  point  where  military  Judg- 
ments give  way  to  political  ones,  then  our 
political  leaders,  our  representatives,  and  the 
American  public  Itself  are  as  able  to  Judge 
the  need  for  new  strategic  arms  as  the  mili- 
tary. 

In  a  similar  vein,  we  need  to  ask  regard- 
ing conventional  arms,  what  Is  the  nature  of 
the  threat — not  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
Soviet  tanks,  aircraft  and  ships,  but  in  terms 
of  the  purpose  of  those  forces  and  the  danger 
they  actually  pose  to  the  United  States  and 
Its  friends.  The  mere  possession  of  military 
forces  by  any  nation,  even  one  whose  social 
system  we  abhor,  does  not,  by  itself,  pose  a 
threat  to  vis.  Those  forces  must  be  directed 
toward  Infringing  on  our  rights  or  the  rights 
of  some  nation  of  concern  to  us  before  they 
become  a  threat. 

The  fact  that  the  Russians  have  a  large 
army  and  a  growing  navy  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  are  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  this  nation.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  great  power,  with  a  large 
population,  the  world's  second  largest  In- 
dustrial capacity,  and  extensive  borders  to 
defend.  It  has  always  had,  and  continues  to 
maintain,  a  large  standing  military  estab- 
lishment. But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  to  see  this  as  an  Imminent  threat  to 
our  security. 

When  the  possession  of  arms  is  Itself  per- 
ceived as  a  threat,  the  result  is  an  arms  race, 
as  each  side  tries  to  close  any  "gaps"  and 
match  the  capabilities  of  the  other.  It  Is  in 
that  arms  race,  rather  than  In  any  inten- 
tional decision  to  attack,  that  the  greatest 
military  danger  to  the  United  States  lies 
today.  And  it  Is  on  us,  still  the  strongest 
military  power  on  earth,  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  damping  down  the  arms  race  lies. 

President  Nixon  observed  In  his  foreign 
policy  message  that  the  introduction  of  air 
defense  weapons  Into  Egypt  was  "the  first 
time  that  Soviet  combat  crews  have  been 
moved  to  a  nation  outside  the  Communist 
orbit."  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  reflecting 
the  conservatism  with  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  used  Its  forces,  as  contrasted  with 
our    own    readiness    to    Introduce    military 
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force  around  the  world,  from  Lebanon  to 
Laoe,  when  we  see  it  in  our  "interest." 

The  fact  is  that  there  Is  nothing  in  Com- 
munist doctrine  or  Russian  practice  to 
justify  the  response  we  have  made  to  the 
new  power  position  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin  call  for  revolu- 
tion from  within  the  capitalist  coimtries, 
not  armed  invasion  from  without.  Russia 
and,  more  recently,  Commimlst  China  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  home-grown 
revolutionaries  are  going  to  have  to  make 
their  own  revolutions;  they  cannot  expect 
much  more  than  moral  support — with  per- 
haps a  modest  supply  of  stnall  arms — from 
these  two  powers.  And  the  Russians  have 
gone  beyond  this  to  restrain  local  Commu* 
nist  parties  which  wanted  to  push  toward 
revolution  within  their  own  cotmtry. 

What  we  do  see  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  major  world  power  acting  as 
great  powers  (including  the  United  States) 
have  always  behaved,  attempting  to  become 
the  dominant  power  in  the  territory  imme- 
diately surrounding  them,  regardless  of  their 
Ideology.  So  long  as  our  direct  Interests  do 
not  clash — and  there  are  few  if  any  such  di- 
rect conflicts — there  is  a  slgnlfloant  chance 
for  negotiation  between  us,  as  the  impera- 
tives of  the  nuclear  age  demand. 

A  look  at  Russian  force  deployments  will 
disclose  no  evidence  that  they  have  ever 
constructed  the  kind  of  force  which  would 
have  been  needed  for  the  invasion  of  Western 
Europe  that  we  have  been  preparing  to  meet 
for  a  generation.  Their  land  deployments, 
their  tactical  air  forces,  and  their  transporta- 
tion networks  are  all  designed,  not  to  sup- 
port an  Invasion,  but  as  defensive  measures, 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  kind  of 
onslaught  which  has  repeatedly  been 
launched  upon  them  from  the  West  during 
the  last  thousand  years.  And  today  we  see 
the  Soviets  Involved  in  almost  dally  hostile 
contact  with  their  Chinese  neighbors  to  the 
East. 

A  amTRN  TO  sANrrr 

President  Nixon  says  that  "we  and  our 
NATO  allies  do  not  believe  that  war  is  Im- 
minent In  Europe,  but  we  must  face  the 
possibility  that  it  could  occur."  Of  course, 
war  could  occur,  but  the  sane  man  prepares 
for  the  most  likely  and  realistic  contingen- 
cies. And  It  is  time,  after  twenty-flve  years, 
that  we  have  not  become  the  victims  of  our 
own  Irrational  fears,  wasting  oxur  treasure 
and  depleting  our  domestic  society,  in  pre- 
paring for  a  war  which  the  other  side  is  not 
and  never  has  been  planning. 

Have  we.  In  fact,  been  Increasing  the 
chance  of  such  a  war  through  the  rising  of 
armaments,  and  the  increasing  tension,  hos- 
tility, and  chance  of  miscalculation  which 
themselves  can  cause  the  war  which  no  one 
wants?  Because  of  the  vivid  memory  of 
World  War  n,  we  have  maintained  a  high 
level  of  armaments  In  order  to  deter  the 
aggression  that  might  come  If  we  were  un- 
prepared. Perhaps  we  should  recall  Instead 
the  situation  which  brought  on  the  First 
World  War,  when  nations  faced  each  other 
armed  to  the  teeth,  none  wanting  war.  but 
each  fearful  of  attack — and  the  war  came, 
erupting  out  of  the  mutual  fears  that  this 
arms  race  created. 

This  year  the  U.S.  military  establishment 
is  requesting  the  largest  budget  It  has  ever 
had  In  peacetime,  and  yet  it  still  cannot 
carry  out  the  mission  assigned  to  it.  This 
must  be  seen  as  an  anomaly  to  the  average 
citizen.  Why? 

The  answer  Is  apparent.  The  Services  have 
been  given  the  mission  of  maintaining  in- 
stant readiness  for  war  and  being  ready  for 
Immediate  involvement  in  one  "major"  and 
one  "minor"  war  anywhere  in  the  world.  But 
this  country  does  not  believe  that  such  wars 
are  Imminent  and  Is — wisely,  I  believe — un- 
willing to  provide  the  funds  which  would  be 
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needed  if  we  were  really  to  prepare  for  such 
wars.  We  have  then  a  contradiction  which 
can  only  be  Increasingly  destructive  to  the 
morale  of  our  armed  forces  as  they  become 
aware  of  the  lack  of  public  support  for  the 
missions  they  believe  they  have  been  as- 
signed. 

President  Nixon  has  attempted,  through 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  to  avoid  this  contradic- 
tion by  calling  on  our  allies  to  provide  the 
additional  forces  that  would  permit  instant 
readiness  for  war.  But  our  allies  do  not  be- 
lieve In  the  Imminence  of  war  or  in  the 
immediacy  of  the  threat.  The  Eur<q)eans, 
for  Instance,  have  long  centuries  of  eiqierl- 
ence  In  coexisting  with  the  Rxisalans:  this 
may  be  responsible  for  their  more  relaxed 
attitude  toward  the  Russian  presence  In  Eu- 
rope. If  our  own  attitude  remains  unchanged, 
we  will  find  otirselves  forced  to  rely  Increas- 
ingly on  nuclear  weapons  In  planning  for 
the  major  war  that  no  one  else  expects. 

And,  with  the  still  extensive  forces  avail- 
able to  us.  we  will,  as  in  the  past,  find  our- 
selves engaging  in  further  Interventions  out- 
side the  periphery  of  the  areas  which  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  consider  vital.  With 
military  bases  around  the  globe  and  con- 
tinuing commitments  both  c^en  and  secret 
to  more  than  45  nations,  we  will  become  In- 
volved In  the  chaos  and  turbulence  which  ac- 
companies the  awakening  of  these  nations. 
In  spite  of  our  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
we  will  continue  to  behave  as  the  policeman 
for  the  world,  ready  to  bring  our  helicopter 
gunships,  our  anti-personnel  bombs,  and  our 
people-sniffers  whenever  some  regime  claims 
It  is  being  threatened  by  "communism." 

In  Vietnam  we  have  seen  that  It  Is  we  who 
created  the  threat  to  our  security,  through 
our  own  actions  and  the  commitments  we 
made.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  could 
the  type  of  government  In  power  in  the 
southern  half  of  Vietnam  affect  the  security 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  vital  in- 
terests. But,  by  Involving  ourselves  in  South 
Vietnam  and  permitting  commitments  to  be 
made  in  our  name,  we  became  militarily  In- 
volved. We  were  in  short  our  own  worst 
enemy,  and  our  country  Is  paying  dearly  for 
It,  not  only  in  loss  of  fblth  among  our  own 
people  in  the  wisdom  and  purposes  of  ovir 
own  government.  This  is  the  ultimate  threat 
to  the  security  of  our  nation. 

Increasing  nunibers  of  Americans — includ- 
ing large  numbers  of  our  military  men — now 
see  this  imperial  role  for  the  American  mili- 
tary as  inherently  destructive  to  the  ideals 
we  profess  and,  at  root,  Immoral.  Too  often 
"antl-communlsm"  becomes  simply  a  cloak 
that  permits  us  to  support  the  status  quo, 
no  matter  how  oppressive  or  unpopular  It 
may  be. 

At  this  time  In  Its  history,  the  United 
States  must  begin  to  devote  its  primary  ef- 
forts to  the  reconstruction  of  its  domestic 
society.  We  have  succeeded  In  reviving  West- 
ern Europe,  in  enatollng  Japan  to  become  the 
fastest-growing  industrial  power  on  earth, 
in  allowing  many  smaller  countries  to  begin 
the  process  of  economic  development  In  free- 
dom. It  Is  now  time  to  confront  the  needs 
of  our  own  society,  not  to  withdraw  from 
our  Involvement  with  the  world,  but  to  shift 
that  Involvement  to  one  which  stresses 
peaceful  Interactions  with  all  nations  rather 
than  military  enticement  of  some  and  con- 
frontation with  others. 
THE  coNTirruiNO  Mn,rrAErzATiON  of  amebican 

POUCT 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  argued  that 
we  must  remain  "Involved''  in  the  world  and 
not  retreat  into  what  it  chooses  to  call  "neo- 
Isolatlonism".  By  equating  "Involvement" 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  Interventlonary 
military  force,  the  Administration  has  down- 
graded the  other,  positive  forms  of  "involve- 
ment" which  the  United  States  could  have 
in  the  world — economic,  diplomatic,  social, 
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cultural — if  it  were  not  burdened  with  this 
massive  military  establishment  and  were  not, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  unilateral  exerdae 
of  that  power,  seen  by  the  peoples  around 
the  world  as  a  threat  to  their  independence. 
The  Pentagon  has  announced  that  Its  new 
policy  is  one  of  "realistic  deterrence",  hoping 
in  the  words  of  Secretary  Laird,  to  "further 
the  goal  of  peace  by  deterrence  of  armed  con- 
flict at  all  levels''.  But,  having  broadened 
the  application  of  deterrence  to  "all  levels'' 
of  conflict,  the  Defense  Department  now  has 
an  open-ended  excuse  to  introduce  arms  and 
military  assistance  wherever  it  perceives 
a  threat  of  "communism".  For  deterrence, 
being  a  psychological  rather  than  a  military 
concept,  provides  no  means  of  measuring,  or 
of  restraining,  the  arms  that  are  demanded. 
It  is  simply  an  excuse  for  a  steadily  growing, 
increasingly  expensive.  Interventionist  mili- 
tary establishment. 

In  examining  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals for  the  purchase  of  new  weapons,  as 
contained  In  the  Defense  Authorization  BlU, 
one  should  ask,  in  every  case:  Will  these 
purchases  increase  the  security  of  the  United 
States?  Are  they  Included  In  the  budget  be- 
caxise  of  reol  security  needs  of  this  country, 
or  because  of  the  momentum  which  the  de- 
fense bureaucracy  has  established  through 
twenty-flve  years  of  spending?  I  believe  that 
an  objective  assessment  of  the  state  of  this 
nation,  and  of  the  threats  facing  it  at  home 
and  abroad,  will  ahow  that  there  is  very 
little  in  this  blU  which  will  contribute  to  the 
real  security  or  well-being  of  the  American 
people,  while  there  are  many  other,  far  more 
important  vises  to  which  these  scarce  funds 
could  be  put. 

Having  suggested  that  we  need  to  question 
sharply  the  assumptions  of  our  military  pos- 
ture, let  me  list  some  of  the  major  procure- 
ment programs  which  such  questions  would 
suggest  should  be  eliminated  or  substantially 
reduced  in  this  year's  budget: 
mRv 
The  most  demgerous  and  wasteful  item  in 
this  year's  budget  is  the  $1.4  bllUon  included 
for  the  Mlnuteman  in  and  Poseidon  pro- 
grams. These  weapons  are  dangerous  because 
they  will  pose  a  massive  new  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  force  them  to  expand  or 
upgrade  their  land-based  missile  just  as 
fear  of  MIRV  on  the  Russian  8S-9  missile 
Induced  our  Defense  Department  to  proceed 
with  a  host  of  new  programs  to  upgrade  our 
forces;  MIRV  deployment  will  also  create 
dangerous  new  fears  of  a  first  strike  on  both 
sides.  These  weapons  are  wasteful,  because 
the  threat  to  which  they  were  supposed  to 
respond,  a  large-scale  Russian  ABM  system, 
has  never  materialized. 

ABM 

The  Safeguard  ABM  program  continues 
constimlng  another  $1.3  blUlon  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  long  after  everyone,  including  the 
Pentagon,  has  admitted  that  it  will  be  to- 
tally Inadequate  If  the  Russian  ICBM  force 
should  develop  to  the  point  where  It  posee  a 
genuine  threat  to  our  Mlnuteman  missiles. 
The  Russians  have  cut  back  the  SS-0  pro- 
gram which  provided  the  Impetus  for  the 
Safeguard  program,  and  we  should  give  the 
SALT  talks  a  chance  to  bring  a  permanent 
halt  to  both  of  theee  weapons  systems. 

B-l 

Funding  for  the  B-l  bomber  is  to  be  mul- 
tlpUed  by  a  factor  of  five,  to  $870  miUion,  tn 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Such  a  project  is  pure 
waste,  even  before  It  gets  Into  the  billions 
of  dollars  annually  which  it  will  ultimately 
cost.  With  thousands  of  missiles  on  land  and 
under  the  sea,  a  B-52  bomber  force  which 
shows  no  sign  of  nearing  the  end  of  its  use- 
ful life,  and  thousands  of  tactical  nuclear 
bombers  on  ships  and  air  basee  around  the 
world,  a  new  bomber  is  totally  redundant, 
supported  only  by  those  who  cannot  accept 
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the  obTOlescence  of  the  manned  bomber  in 
the  age  of  the  interoontlnental  missile. 
r-18 
This  new  Air  Force  fighter,  for  which  $416 
million  is  budgeted,  demonstrates  what  is 
seen  repeatedly  m  the  Defense  Dep«utment 
budgeting  process — willingness  to  provide 
each  Service  with  the  latest  in  Its  favorite 
type  of  hardware.  During  the  long  period  ol 
Cold  Wax,  we  were  sold  on  the  idea  of  the 
"technology  race",  that  it  was  essential  that 
we  be  first  In  the  world  in  weapons  technol- 
ogy. In  Vietnam,  America  has  learned  not 
only  that  modem  weapons  could  not  win 
the  war  for  vis,  but  that  they  were  enor- 
mously destructive  to  the  very  people  we 
were  trying  to  protect.  We  should  learn  from 
this  experience,  and  from  repeated  evidence 
that  new,  sophisticated  weaponry  tvims  out 
to  be  unreliable  and  excessively  costly,  to 
look  very  carefully  at  new  weapons,  such  as 
these  expensive,  overly-complex  aircraft,  be- 
fore going  ahead  with  them.  Their  newnes* 
and  "sophistication"  are  not  reason  enough 
to  spend  billions  on  them. 

F-14 

The  Navy's  P-14  fieet  defense  fighter,  at 
$1.0  billion.  Is  even  worse.  It  Is  an  expenalvi, 
over-sophisticated  aircraft  which  will  actu- 
ally reduce  the  Navy's  air  capacity,  because 
of  lU  excessive  cost,  and  which  does  not  even 
respond  to  the  real  threat  facing  the  fleet, 
the  surface-to-surface  and  alr-to-surface 
missile. 

ASW 

The  FT  1972  budget  Includes  $2.4  billion 
In  procurement  for  anti-submarine  warfare 
weaponry,  composed  of  $881  million  for  con- 
struction of  Ave  attack  submarines,  $699 
million  for  partial  funding  of  13  ASW  de- 
stroyers, $680  million  for  the  carrier-based 
S-3A  aircraft,  and  $328  million  for  the  land- 
based  P-3C  alrcrsift. 

The  Pentagon  Itself  is  not  sure  of  its  need 
for  the  largest  of  these  Items,  the  attack 
submarines.  It  observed  that  "Important 
changes  In  submarine  technology  (presuma- 
bly the  development  of  quieter  engines,  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  detect  submarines) 
have  taken  place  In  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  last  ten  years, 
and  have  compounded  the  uncertainties  In- 
herent m  our  judgments  of  our  needs  for 
SSNs".  This  very  expensive  program  de- 
mands the  closest,  most  critical  scrutiny.  So 
too  does  the  purchase  of  carrier -based  ASW 
aircraft,  when  the  ASW  carriers  have  been 
phased  out  of  the  fleet  and  there  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  land-based  planes  could 
perform  the  same  task  far  more  cheaply. 
And  the  destroyer  construction  program  has 
been  attacked  as  producing  ships  that  are 
obsolete  even  before  they  are  built  and  are 
uiosultable  for  the  task  they  are  supposed  to 
perform. 

The  entire  question  of  such  massive  ex- 
penditures on  ASW  weaponry  needs  a  fresh 
examination.  One  of  the  new  factors  affect- 
ing ovir  military  posture  is  the  growing  tech- 
nological obsolescence  of  the  svirface  navy, 
not  because  of  anything  we  have  done  or 
failed  to  do,  but  simply  through  the  develop- 
ment of  Inexpensive,  accurate  surface-to- 
surface  and  alr-to-surface  missiles,  which 
can  enable  a  tiny  patrol  boat  or  an  airplane 
to  destroy  the  largest  naval  vessel  at  dis- 
tances up  to  hundreds  of  miles.  Taken  to- 
gether with  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons, 
this  has  rendered  the  surface  navy  vulnera- 
ble to  early  destruction  in  any  sea  battle  and 
has  made  the  concept  of  a  World  War  11- 
style  war  at  sea  a  hopelessly  outdated  no- 
tion. 

The  next  major  war,  shovild  it  ever  come, 
will  hardly  be  a  replay  of  World  War  n. 
With  nuclear  weapons  deployed  throughout 
Europe,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  It 
would  not  be  the  protracted  conflict  which 
we   witnessed  twenty-flve   years  ago.  It  la 
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understandable  that  the  Navy  would  wa^t 
to  prepare  for  the  major,  and  glamorov. 
role  which  It  played  In  that  war;  It  Is  less 
understandable  that  the  political  leadership 
erf  this  country  should  support  such  prep- 
arations and  why  our  people  should  h^e 
to  pay  for  them. 

Beyond  this,  there  Is  a  major — and  appar- 
ently unnoticed — risk  which  such  A3W 
measures  pose  In  an  era  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence. Just  as  the  Installation  of  an  A9M 
system  (such  as  the  one  the  RusslsnB  be^n 
to  install  around  Moscow)  causes  the  otfter 
Bide  to  respond  by  expanding  his  offensive 
forces  (as  we  did  with  our  MIRV),  so  lihe 
development  and  deployment  of  slgnlflc^t 
antl-8ubm&rlne  capabllltlee.  Which  ml^t 
threaten  the  survival  of  a  missile  subttta- 
rlne  fleet  would  cause  that  fleet  to  be  ex- 
panded and  upgraded,  Increasing  the  dan- 
ger to  the  side  which  Installed  the  "defan- 
slve"  ASW  systems.  Thus,  expenditures  on 
ASW  weapons  are  self-defeating.  They  ire 
either  so  small  as  to  be  Inconsequential,  or 
they  become  so  large  as  to  cause  a  dangtr- 
ovm  reaction  from  the  other  side. 

0-5  A 

The  new  budget  Includes  another  install- 
ment  of  $383  million  to  pay  for  the  C-fiA 
transport  aircraft.  This  plane,  beaidea  ^- 
Ing  excessively  costly,  provides  a  dangerous 
capability  to  deploy  forces  around  the  globe 
at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  President.  Slln- 
Uarly.  the  Administration's  plan,  \issag 
funds  In  the  Maritime  Administration's 
budget  to  construct  specially-designed  cargo 
ships  for  charter  to  the  Defense  Department 
to  prepoeltlon  military  euppllea  around  the 
world,  will  provide  the  President  with  addi- 
tional capabilities  for  Instant,  unllateItU 
Intervention  upon  his  own  decision.  These 
are  manifestly  Inconsistent  with  efforts  to 
re-establish  the  role  of  the  Congress  In  de- 
cisions to  commit  TJJS.  forces  In  further 
overseas  Interventions. 

icAKPOwm 
n.S.  military  manpower,  now  planned  { to 
nixmber  more  than  3.S  million  In  FT  IE 
can  and  should  be  cut  BubstantlaUy.  A  ^- 
aesessment  of  the  policy  of  maintaining  a 
readiness  for  Instant  warfare,  a  withdrawal 
from  an  overextended  base  structure,  antf  a 
reduction  In  the  enormous  amount  of  fat 
and  waste  that  has  developed  In  the  an^ed 
forces  since  World  War  n  (now  requiring, 
for  Instance,  seven  men  behind  the  lines  to 
support  one  fighting  man,  as  compared  with 
the  two  or  three  men  the  Russians  require) 
will  all  permit  a  substantial  reduction  in 
this  total,  perhaps  to  3.0  million  this  year 
and  further  In  succeeding  years.  ' 


ANOTHER  BOY  HERO  DIES 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF   KZNTTTCKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBtl^TATTVEl  J 

Wednesday,  May  S,  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Betty 
Owens  has  Just  recently  received  notice 
that  her  brother,  Pfc.  Mlrfiael  E.  Ball, 
had  been  killed  In  VIetaiam.  ) 

Private  first  class  Ball  thus  becoi^ee 
the  119th  northern  Kentuckian  to  lose 
his  life  In  Vietnam .  j 

The  sympathy  of  thousands  of  otier 
families  who  have  paid  this  sacri$ce 
goes  out  to  Mrs.  Owens.  To  her  also  g^s 
the  sincere  gratitude  of  those  of  us  whbm 
her  brother  died  protecting. 
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The  recent  Kentucky  Post  article, 
which  reports  the  loss  of  Pfc.  Michael  E. 
Ball,  follows: 

Anotrxb  Bot  Hkro  Dies 

Once  again,  death  on  a  faraway  battlefield 
In  Vietnam  has  taken  the  Ufe  of  young 
northern  Kentuckian.  Pfc.  Michael  Ball  of 
Newport  Is  the  latest  casualty  In  our  area. 

A  booby  trap  claimed  the  life  of  the  18- 
year-old  soldier,  according  to  the  Information 
given  bU  family.  It  is  one  more  supreme 
sacrlfloe  In  a  seemingly  Interminable  war. 

Pfc.  Ball  Is  the  3l8t  young  man  from 
Campbell  Cotinty  to  die  In  Vietnam,  the 
119th  in  Kentucky  Poet  Country.  That  Is  a 
heavy  toU  of  life  for  any  area.  And  consider, 
in  addition,  the  hundreds  of  wounded,  many 
maimed  for  Ufe. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  tragedies  such  as 
Pfc.  Ball's  death  may  come  to  an  end  soon, 
that  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  may  come 
quickly. 


May  5,  1971 


GREATER  BOSTON  CHAPTER  OP 
BUSINESS  EXECXmVES  MOVE  FOR 
VIETNAM  PEACE 


CBS  WRONGLY  SUBPENAED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALITOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  S,  1971 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  has  recently  been  issued  a 
subpena  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Investigations,  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  It  de- 
mands that  CBS  provide  all  material  re- 
lated to  the  production  of  the  CBS  doc- 
umentary "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
regardless  whether  they  were  broadcast 
or  not. 

The  Implications  of  this  type  of  pro- 
cedure should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  everyone  concerned  with  main- 
taining our  basic  freedoms.  We  should 
be  cognizant  of  all  the  salient  factors 
Involved  with  an  investigation  of  this 
nature. 

The  free  expression  and  exchange  of 
ideas  has  long  been  an  Intrinsic  part  of 
our  traditional  American  democracy. 
From  the  beginning  of  our  national  his- 
tory Journalism,  and  more  recently 
broadcast  Journalism  has  developed  In 
degree  and  importance  with  the  growth 
of  our  Nation.  Journalism  as  a  means  of 
disseminating  information  and  Ideas  is 
not  a  subsidiary  aspect  of  democracy. 
It  Is  an  Imperative-necessary  part  of  de- 
mocracy. Those  responsible  for  provid- 
ing this  Nation  with  the  knowledge  and 
information  that  free  men  must  have  to 
uphold  a  free  society  have  functioned 
with  a  high  degree  of  Independence  and 
Integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  broadcasting  media 
should  be  duly  entitled  to  the  same  guar- 
antees provided  for  print  media.  The  ac- 
tion now  undertaken  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Investigations  poses  an 
ominous  tiireat  to  true  free  speech  In 
this  country.  I  would  hope  that  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Investigation,  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee would  reconsider  their  position 
In  this  matter. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHT7S1TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  a  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  75  members  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Greater  Boston  Chapter  of 
Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnfun 
Peace.  The  statement,  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Boston  on  April  13,  1971,  reflects 
the  strong  opinions  against  the  Vietnam 
war  of  business  executives  sdl  through- 
out this  country. 

We  business  executives  of  Greater  Boston, 
meeting  tonight  on  the  shores  of  historic  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  have  endorsed  the  following 
resolution: 

We  Insist  that  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  act  Immediately  to  end 
the  tragic  waste  of  lives  and  resources  by 
setting  a  final  date  of  December  31,  1071 
when  American  air,  ground  and  support 
forces  of  all  kinds  shall  be  totally  withdrawn 
from  Indochina. 

We  are  appalled  by  the  senseless  slaughter 
of  human  beings,  military  and  civilian,  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese;  by  the  ravaging  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  land  acres  In 
Vietnam;  by  the  shattering  of  the  fabric  of 
Cambodian,  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  econo- 
mies and  societies;  and  by  the  bUllons  of 
dollars  wasted  In  this  unbelievable  de- 
struction which  should  be  spent  on  llfe- 
siipportlng  needs,  both  in  our  nation  and 
abroad. 

As  businessmen,  we  are  alarmed  at  the 
difficulty  the  government  Is  experiencing  In 
bringing  our  war-eroded  economy  back  Into 
balance.  We  are  concerned  with  the  weakness 
of  the  dollar  in  foreign  markets,  with  the 
persistent  high  level  of  unemployment,  and 
with  the  larger  and  larger  deficits  which  are 
looming  in  the  nation's  budget. 

We  miss  our  children  who,  instead  of  Join- 
ing us  in  our  business  lives,  are  alienated  by 
the  madness  of  this  war  from  the  Institutions 
and  ways  of  life  we  have  established.  They 
have,  in  greater  numbers,  become  estranged 
from  society,  and  In  some  ways  from  us, 
and  we  yearn  for  the  return  of  their  con- 
fidence. We  pray  for  our  soldier-sons  who 
are  brutalized  and  demoralized  as  they  are 
urged  to  kill  indiscriminately,  while  othera 
In  abject  despair  are  held  In  prison  camps.  We 
want  them  all  freed,  and  freed  now,  by  end- 
ing the  war. 

"Vletnamization"  Is  hopeless,  if  It  depends 
for  strength  on  the  corrupt  and  unpopular 
government  of  South  Vietnam.  Fighting  a 
war  by  proxy  where  we  try  to  save  Ameri- 
can lives  by  encouraging  Asians  to  kill  Asians 
is  unworthy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  people  of  America  are  crying  out  with 
Impatience  and  Indignation,  and  we  are  with 
them.  The  country  will  not  be  placated  by 
occasional  withdrawals  of  relatively  Inactive 
troops  while  the  war  In  the  air  rages  on 
savagely  over  wider  and  wider  areas. 

Our  policy  must  be  to  set  the  date,  vrith- 
draw  the  troops,  and  stop  the  killing.  Then, 
and  only  then,  can  we  turn  our  efforts  to 
healing  the  woiinds  this  war  has  Inflicted  on 
our  people,  and  on  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia. 


May  5,  1971 


THIRTY  UNITS  OF  GUARD  AND  RE- 
SERVES RECEIVE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  AWARDS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
in  the  dlrectian  of  the  zero  draft,  the 
role  of  the  National  Oaard  and  the 
Reserves  becomes  Increasingly  lmi>or- 
tant.  More  and  more,  the  Natlcm  will 
depend  upon  these  sources  for  much  of 
Its  military  strength,  as  well  as  other 
highly  essential  functions. 

Only  recently— April  28 — the  D^Hurt- 
ment  of  Defense  granted  awards  for  the 
first  time  in  recognition  of  continuing 
efforts  by  these  various  units  for  their 
support  of  community  projects  and  do- 
mestic actions.  This  is  most  appropriate 
and  such  awards  deserve  public  accla- 
mation. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  news  release 
which  announced  the  awards  I  liave  re- 
ferred. The  release  follows: 
Thibtt  Units  of  Qvamd  amd  Bcsbvxs  Bbchvk 
Dkpabtmxnt  or  DErmnBE  Awaus 

Thirty  units  of  the  National  Ouard  and 
Reserves  will  receive  Department  of  Defense 
awards  for  the  first  time  today  in  reoognl- 
tlon  of  their  continuing  efforts  In  support  of 
community  projects  and  domestic  actions. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs)  Roger  T.  KeUey  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (Reserve  Affairs) 
Theodore  O.  Marrs  will  present  the  awards 
in  a  Pentagon  ceremony  at  4:00  pjn.  In  Con- 
ference Room  Seven,  1B801. 

A  plaque  will  be  presented  to  the  out- 
standing unit  of  each  component  with  cer- 
tificates to  other  units  whose  aotivltlM  were 
considered  exceptionally  noteworthy. 

Special  awards  will  be  given  to  Major  Oen- 
eral  William  J.  Sutton,  Chief  of  Army  Re- 
serve, for  his  leadership  in  support  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Domestic  Action  Pro- 
gram and  to  Camp  BonnevUle,  Washington, 
for  its  successful  effort  to  make  military  fa- 
cilities available  for  community  support. 

Unltfi  receiving  awards  follow: 

AWABD8 

Army  National  Guard 
Utah  National  Ouard 
For  establishing,  organizing  and  managing 
the  Utah  National  Ouard  Bantam  Basket- 
ball program,  a  state-wide  non-profit  en- 
deavor which  has  filled  a  void  in  physical  fit- 
ness for  Utah  boys  of  11  to  13  years  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  has  been  significantly 
reduced  in  those  communities  where  the 
program  was  conducted. 

U.S.  Army  Reserve 
309th  Station  Hospital,  Fort  Brooke, 
Puerto  Bloo 
For  their  efforts  toward  Improving  pubUc 
health  in  an  area  of  high  unemployment  and 
large  numbers  of  poor;  for  their  emergency 
action  In  response  to  a  major  fiood  and  for 
support  of  a  drug  rehabilitation  center  oper- 
ated  solely   from   donations   of   goods   and 
services. 

NaDalRe$eTve 
Navy  Marine  Corps  Training  Center, 
Oreenvllle,  S.C. 
For  assistance  in  clearing  and  rehabilitat- 
ing public  recreation  facUtles,  making  re- 
pairs to  youth  camps  and  cooperating  with 
the  Oreenvllle  County  Neighborhood  Youth 
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Corps  to  provide  technical  training  to  young 
people. 

Marine  Corps  Seserve 

Company  D,  10th  Engineer  Battalion, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

For  using  training  by-products  In  the 
construction  of  civic  projects  In  the  local 
community  with  emphasis  on  recreational 
faculties  and  ecological  improvements  as 
well  as  participating  actively  in  the  Toys 
for  Tots  program  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

Air  National  Ouard 

193d  Tactical  Blectronic  Warfare  Oroup, 

Middletown,  Pa. 
For  expreesed  compassion  to  the  mentaUy 
retarded,  Icnowledgeable  assistance  to  Boy 
Scout  UniU,  and  aid  in  the  adjustment  to 
school  life  of  pre-BChool,  underi»lvUeged 
chUdren  In  the  Steelton  and  Middletown, 
Pennsylvania  areas. 

Air  Force  Reserve 
302d  Special  Operations  Wing,  CUnton 

County  AFB,  Ohio 
For  construction  of  a  city  park  in  Sablna, 
Ohio,  a  project  which  Involved  not  only  some 
60  volunteer  members  of  the  unit  but  also 
the  young  people  In  whose  interest  the 
project  was  begun. 

CriATIONS 

Army  National  Guard 
Rhode  Island  ARNO 

For  planning,  organizing,  and  operating  a 
summer  camp  program  for  disadvantaged 
youths  at  Camp  Vamiun,  Narragansett, 
Rhode  Island. 

50th   Armored  Division   Support  Command, 
Newark,  N  J. 

For  their  efforts  and  assistance  to  the 
city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey  in  removing  more 
than  1,000  abandoned  cars  from  the  streets, 
a  community  Improvement  project  which 
enhanced  the  safety  and  ecology  of  the  en- 
tire city. 

District   of    Columbia   National    Ouard 

For  their  operation  of  the  D.C.  National 
Guard's  Third  Annual  Youth  Leaders  Camp, 
a  program  which  annually  provides  170 
youths,  representing  a  cross-section  of  the 
community,  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
and  practice  basic  principles  of  leadership 
in  a  wholesome  miUtl -racial,  outdoor  atmos- 
phere. 

West  Virginia  National  Ouard 

For  their  operation  of  the  West  Virginia 
National  Ouard  Annual  Youth  Leaders 
Camp.  This  domestic  Action  provided  106 
youths  from  54  high  schools  with  an  op- 
portunlty  to  participate  In  leadership  and 
character  building  programs. 

Army  Reserve 
405th  MUitary  Intelligence  Detachment, 
Denver,  Colo. 
3r  their  efforts  in  a  long  range  program 
mloonjunctlon  with  the  city  of  Denver,  the 
iver  University,  Colorado  State  University, 
id  state  agencies  to  halt  the  spread   of 
}utch  Elm  disease.  This  project  represents 
'  an  ideal  pooling  of  resources  toward  solution 
of  a  major  environmental  problem. 

328th  Oeneral  Hoepltal,  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah 
For  extensive  use  of  their  Medical  skills  In 
numerous  year-round  programs  of  service  to 
the  community,  and  their  work  with  the 
Oovemor's  Joint  planning  committee  con- 
cerning matters  of  medical  sui^x>rt  during 
disasters. 

989th  TtansportaUon  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

and  861st  Transportation  Co.,  Pedrlcktown, 

NJ. 

For  their  Joint  accomplishments  In  com- 
pleting  a   municipal    Improvement   project 
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Involving  transformation  of  a  dangerous  and 
unsightly  tract  of  laud  into  a  recreational 
area  for  Morrlstown,  Pa. 

489th  Fnglneer  BattaUon,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

For  their  total  Involvement  In  oommimlty 
projects  In  three  Arkansas  cities.  These  proj- 
ects covered  the  entire  field  of  community 
Improvement  and  involved  close  coordina- 
tion with  citizens  groups,  youth  groups,  and 
local  ofllclalB,  and  required  Imaginative  but 
sound  and  constructive  management  of  re- 
sources. 

Naval  Reserve 

MobUe  Construction  Battalion  2,  Alameda, 

OaUf. 

For  improving  and  rebabllltating  a  wide 
variety  of  recreaUonal  faoiuaes  for  youth 
groups,  not  Mily  In  Its  local  area  but  In 
other  geographic  locations,  as  a  by-product 
of  training  for  its  mobilisation  mission. 
Naval  Reserve  Training  Oeotar,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

For  assistance  in  improving  racial  har- 
mony in  its  local  community  and  In  sup- 
porting programs  for  youth  recreation  and 
remedial  education. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Olenvlew,  111. 

For  a  concerted  domestic  action  program 
which  Included  conduct  of  aviation  work- 
shops and  seminars  on  drug  abuse  for  the 
youth  of  the  greater  Chicago  ai«a. 

Naval  Air  Reserve  Training  Unit,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

For  assistance  in  youth  programs,  Job  as- 
sistance to  veterans,  and  racial  harmony  in 
the  local  community. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Headquarters  Company,  6th  Engineer 
Battalion,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
For  using  construction  skills  and  heavy 
equipment   in   a   variety   of   eoologloal   Im- 
provement and  general  civic  support  projects 
in  the  local  commiinlty. 

Company  A  (Rein) ,  6th  Engineer 
Battalion,  Gary,  Ind. 
For  assistance  to  local  schools.  Youth  Clubs 
and  charity  drives  as  weU  as  support  of  civic 
improvement  projects  using  unit  skills  and 
equipment  for  snow  removal,  clean-up  cam- 
paigns, local  beautiflcation  projects  and  rec- 
reational facility  improvement. 

Company  C,  6th  Engineer  Battalion. 
KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 
For  assistance  to  the  locai  community  and 
regional  youth  programs  in  clearing  and  im- 
proving recreational  areas  and  summer  camps 
and  for  active  programs  to  enhance  civic  con- 
sciousness and  pride  among  young  people. 
10th  Engineer  BattaUon  ( — ) ,  Portland,  Oreg. 
For   assistance   to    the   local   community 
through  construction  of  recreational  fadU- 
ties,  involvement  in  civic  beautiflcation,  and 
support  of  charity  drives,  youth  organiza- 
tions, and  historic  and  civic  associations. 
Air  National  Guard 
Oregon  National  Ouard 
For  its  participation  in  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Port- 
land and  Oregon  National  Ouard  HAP-CAMF 
and  Its  contribution  to  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal well-being  of  youths  residing  In  public 
housing  projects  In  the  city  at  Portland. 
Utah  National  Ouard 
For  providing  through  the  Utah  Nattonal 
Ouard  Freed(Mn  Aoadamy  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  academic  subjects  and  practical  ex- 
ercises   on    "Americanism"    to    select   high 
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school  students  from  throughout  the  State  |oI 
Utah. 

134th  Air  Refueling  Group,  McGhee-Tyso;  i 
Air  Base,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 
For  the  sponsorship  of  and  determined  In- 
volvement In  the  successful  "Toys  for  Tote" 
Chrlstma*  program   benefiting   under-prlv- 
lleged  children  In  Blount  County,  Tennessee. 
108th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
McGulre  APB,  N.J. 
For  the  successful  organization  and  con- 
duct  Of   a   Day   Oamp   program   for   under- 
privileged boys  In  the  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
are«L 

Air  Force  Reserve 

928th  Tactical  Airlift  Group.  Chicago- 

CHare  LAP,  Ind. 

For  a  continuing  program  over  the  plat 

seven  years  to  provide  Christmas  parties  atid 

gifts  to  every  child  In  the  pediatric  wards  of 

Oook  County  Hospital. 
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452d  MUltary  Airlift  Wing  and  Slst  Main- 
tenance Squadron  (IiSoblle),  Hamilton 
AFB,  Calif. 

For  a  continuing  program  to  Improve  com- 
munity conditions  in  Riverside,  California, 
Including  restoration  of  a  building  for  the 
local  Boy's  Club  and  an  extensive  clean-up 
campaign  at  local  parks. 


May  5,  1971 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  5,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  Is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 


out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  to- 
day more  than  1,550  American  service- 
men are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact 
that  all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as 
one  of  our  number  is  enslaved. 

Lt.  James  E.  Teague,  UJ3.  Navy.  708549, 
Harrisburg.  Ark.  Single,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Erlan  Teague,  Harrisburg,  Ark., 
attended  Arkansas  State  University,  was 
officially  listed  as  missing  November  19, 
1967,  and  officially  listed  as  prisoner  In 
February  1968.  As  of  today,  Lieutenant 
Teague  has  been  missing  or  held  prisoner 
in  Southeast  Asia  for  1.262  days. 


